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Preface  to  Volume  III. 


In  prcscntinf:;  to  tho  public  the  Third  N'ohimo  of  Joirxso.N's  U.NiVEnsAi,  Ii,i,usTnATi;i) 
CycloPvEdia,  the  Editors-iii-Chicf  respectfully  ask  of  their  patrons  a  careful  comparison 
(if  tliiH  voKime  with  the  two  that  havi;  prccu'ded  it,  in  the  full  confidence  that  it  will  he 
found  more  than  to  sustain  tho  favorable  judgment  which  has  already  been  formed  of 
those.  From  the  commencement  of  the  work,  the  Editors,  so  far  from  at  any  time  rc- 
laxini;  effort,  have  been  constantly  exertin<;  themselves  more  and  more  strenuously  to 
accomplish  in  the  most  thorougii  manner  the  design  originally  jirojiosed  to  themselves, 
of  making  the  most  comj)lete,  comprehensive,  and  at  tiie  same  time  compendious,  book 
of  general  reference  which  has  yet  been  produced.  In  this  effort  they  have  In-en  nobly 
sustained  by  the  Publishers,  who  have  not  hesitated  at  any  expense  which  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  very  formidable  undertaking  has  seemed  to  make  necessary. 

Without  such  liberality,  indeed,  the  execution  of  the  work  would  have  been  ini- 
po.ssiblc.  In  order  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  more  than  five  hundred  eminent 
writers  who  have  contributed  articles  upon  subjects  in  which  their  special  studies  and 
investigations  have  made  them  authorities,  an  expenditure  has  been  rcriuired  which  is 
without  any  precedent  in  the  history  of  such  pulilications.  The  Publishers,  however, 
have  never  doubted  that  whatever  outlay  should  be  found  to  add  to  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  work  would  be  amply  compensated  by  the  increased  demand  for  it  on  the  part 
of  an  appreciative  public;  and  the  subscriptions  hitherto  taken,  over  15,000,  w'hen  only 
two  of  the  four  volumes  were  pul)lished,  have  fully  ju.stified  this  belief. 

A  comparison  of  the  three  volumes  published  with  the  promise  of  the  original 
prospectus  will  show  that,  while  all  the  distinctive  features  of  the  plan,  have  been  pre- 
served throughout,  the  promise  has,  in  several  respects,  been  more  than  fulfilled.  Im- 
l)ortant  subjects  have  been  treated  with  much  greater  fulness  than  is  necessary  in  a 
mere  compendium  of  facts ;  the  lives  of  the  more  conspicuous  personages  of  history  are 
given  in  larger  detail  than  was  at  first  intended  ;  the  scope  of  the  wliole  work  has  been 
extended  to  embrace  several  thousand  more  titles  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other 
work  of  its  class;  and  great  care  has  been  taken  that  no  topic  of  especially  American 
interest  should  pass  unnoticed.  Of  this  latter  class  of  topics,  the  number  which  have 
first  found  place  in  this  work,  and  which  are  as  yet  to  be  found  in  no  other,  amounts 
to  many  hundreds. 

The  principle  of  division  of  labor  in  tho  supervision  of  the  work  during  its  progress, 
introduced  in  tho  beginning,  has  been  gradually  extended.  The  Editors-in-Chief  have 
from  time  to  time  added  to  the  number  of  their  associates,  until  they  feel  justified  in 
claiming  that  no  work  of  this  description  has  ever  before  appeared  which  has  united  in 
its  production  so  numerous  or  so  eminently  competent  an  editorial  staff.  It  should, 
moreover,  be  known  that  not  only  are  these  Associate  Editors  active  in  contributing  or 
providing  articles  in  their  several  distinct  departments,  but  also  that  all  the  proof-sheets 
of  the  entire  work  are  submitted  to  every  one  of  them,  and  subjected  to  their  criticism 
before  final  publication. 

The  present  volume  makes  its  appearance,  according  to  promise,  abundantly  within 
the  year  1876.  The  fourth  and  final  volume  is  already  very  far  advanced  toward  com- 
pletion, and  will  probably  be  ready  for  the  press  before  the  1st  of  March  next.  It  will 
be  delivered  to  subscribers  early  in  1877. 

F.  A.  P.  BARNARD,!  . 

ARNOLD  GUYOT,     }  ^ditors-m-ChieJ. 

New  Yoke,  Avyust,  1S76. 
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LlCIIFIELD— LiKBKIl. 


Lich'Aeldf  city  of  .^tJifTnrilshiru,  Kiiiclantl,  rounty  und 
muiiici)iiLl  and  piirliiLiiit'iitiiry  l)<irini;;li.  hii.-  c-arptft  niiinu- 
faoturiuM,  otc,  a  lint'  i-alln-'irnl.  iiinl  a  graiiiiiinr  Hcliool 
wliiM-owory  cJuuiituU  Addiaoii,  Juhnson,  und  (Jurrick.  I'op. 

Ijich'tciiberp  ((Ikoiig  Ctiiustoi'ii),  b.  July  1,  1744^  at 

Obt'rrainstiiilt,  Ih'H^o-I>arniHta(U  :  Htudiud  at  tliu  Univcrnity 
of  (inttiiiK^'X  ;  bL-eamu  prufL-syi)r  tluTf  in  IT"*'.  Ilirt  catiricul 
writings  made  a  j^ruat  .suiiyatiou  and  arc  «tiU  inudi  read. 
II  if*  I  rhci-  l'hifni),<junmih  widir  (lit-  I'hifHitHjuinmn  (177J^)  IH 
dirc'jtod  against  Lavatur ;  U'-hrr  die  I'rotiKiiciulinn  dcr 
SchiipHe  den  nftni  Crivrhcnlnud  (KS2)  against  Voss.  The 
gruatest  general  interest,  however,  is  In  bis  Aufi/iihrtichen 
ICihlanuKj  der  IIn,/nr(linr/n)i  h'lip/crHtirfu-,  wliich  first  ap- 
iic:ui'<i  in  thv  (tiitliitf/irfun  Alinantn/i,  of  wWu-h  Ijielitenbcrg 
was  the  founder  and  eilitor.  1).  Feb.  21,  IVJU. 
Lickf  tp.  of  Jackson  oo.,  0.  Pop.  I!"  IG. 
liick  (Jamkh),  b.  at  Fredericksburg,  Lebanon  co..  Pa., 
Aug.  25,  KUf);  receiveil  a  eonimon-schuol  education,  and 
in  1S19  obtained  emphtyment  in  a  piano  manufactory  in 
Philaclelphia;  a  year  later  started  in  the  same  business  for 
himself  in  New  York  City,  but  l.iilin;^  to  succeed  for  want 
of  capital,  went  soon  after  to  liucnos  Ayres,  South  America; 
for  ten  years  was  engaged  in  iiiano-making,  and  amassed 
a  small  fortune;  in  is;i2  returned  to  Philadelpliia.  and  after 
a  few  months  again  went  to  Itucnos  Ayres.  thenco  to  Val- 
paraiso, devoting  himself  to  Ins  business  for  four  years,  and 
then  to  diftorent  }tlaces  in  Peru,  remaining  there  for  eleven 
years,  and  in  ISt?  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  where  ho  has 
since  lived,  lie  brought  with  him  from  South  America 
about  $IJ(1. (100,  which  he  invested  in  real  estate  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, ami  its  rapid  advance  in  value  made  him  wealthy. 
In  IST  t  ho  jilaced  his  entire  prnperty  in  the  hands  of  seven 
trustees,  to  be  devoted  to  public  and  charitable  purposes. 
The  bequests  then  made  he  changed  in  some  respects  in 
May,  1875,  leaving  thorn  as  follows:  for  constructing  a 
suitable  observatory. and  erecting  therein  a  telescope  supe- 
rior to  and  more  powerful  than  any  before  made,  $700,000, 
the  same  to  bo  connected  with  the  Fniversity  of  California  ; 
to  tlie  San  Francisco  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  $2.">,000  ;  j 
to  bnild  a  non-sectarian  orplnm  asylum  at  San  Jos6,  Cal.,  j 
$2.'), (Mil)  ;  to  the  Ladies'  Protccti<m  iiud  Relief  Society  in  | 
San  Francisco,  $25,000  ;  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  San  j 
Francisco.  $10.000 ;  to  the  San  Francisco  Society  for  the  | 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  $10.01)0  ;  for  the  erection  I 
of  suitable  monuments  over  the  graves  of  his  mother,  father,  ' 
grandfather,  and  sister,  $5000  each,  or  $20,000;  to  found 
nn  01*1  Ladies'  Home  in  San  Francisco,  $100,000;  for  the 
erection  of  free  public  baths  in  San  Francisco,  $loO, 000  ; 
for  tlie  erection  of  a  monument  to  Francis  Scott  Key,  au- 
thor of  The  tStfir-Spitnijlt'd  /iatiiier,  in  Golden  (late  Park, 
San  Francisco,  $00,000  ;  for  the  erection  in  the  <'ity  Hall 
of  San  Francisco  of  a  group  of  bronze  statuary  which 
ehail  represent  by  appropriate  designs  and  ligures  the  his- 
tory of  California.  $100,000;  to  found  and  endow  an  insti- 
tution to  be  called  the  California  School  of  Mechanical 
Arts,$JU1.000.  For  himself  he  reserved  $500,000.  gave  his 
son  $150,000.  ami  each  of  his  relatives  sums  varving  frora 
$2000  to  $5000.     ]^.  Oct.  1,  IS7G.  J.  B.Hisnop. 

Lick  Creek,  tp.  of  Littlo  River  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  3GI. 

Lick  Creek,  tp.  of  Davis  co.,  la.     Pop,  124G. 

Lick  Creek,  tp.  of  Van  Buren  co.,  la.     Pop.  1199. 

Lick'ing;,  county  of  Central  Ohio.  Area,  r>70  square 
miles.  It  is  watered  by  the  Licking  River  an<l  its  affluents. 
It  is  quite  level,  very  fertile,  and  is  well  cultivated.  Live- 
stock, grain,  and  wool  are  staple  products.  Carriages, 
leather,  lumber,  and  saddlery  are  leading  manufactures. 
Coal  and  building-stone  are  obtained.  Traversed  by  Ohio 
Canal,  Sandusky  Manstield  and  Newark  and  Pittsburg  Cin- 
cinnati and  St.  Louis  R.  Rs.    Cap.  Newark.    Pop.  35,756. 

Lickiiic:,  tp.  of  Crawford  co..  III.     Pop.  1625. 

Licking,  tp.  of  Blackford  co..  Ind.     Pop.  21S5. 

Lickiiii;;,  tp.  of  Licking  co.,  0.     Pop.  850. 

Lickins;,  tp.  of  Muskingum  co.,  0.     Pop.  992. 

Licking;,  tp.  of  Clarion  co..  Pa.     Pop.  121S. 

Lickiiii;  Creek,  tp.  of  Fulton  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  925. 

Lick'inghole,  tp.  of  Goochland  co..  Va.     Pop.  .*i430. 

Lick'ing  Uiver  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Floyd  eo,, 
Ky..  and  Hows  some  ISO  miles  in  a  north-westerly  course, 
reaching  the  Ohio    opposite  Cincinnati.      At  high  water 
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light-draught  Hteamboatfi  can  ascend  to  Falmouth.  Fome  60 
miles.  The  principal  tributaries  are  the  N-  and  S.  forkfl. — 
Another  Licking  Rivr.it  risen  near  the  centre  of  Ohio,  and 
j(tinH  the  Muskingum  Kiver  oppoMite  ZuneNvillo,  0. 

Lick  Mounlain,poHl-tp.of  Conway  CO.,  Ark.  Pop.  518. 

Lick  Frairic,  tp.  of  Wabash  co.,  lU.     Pop.  527. 

Iiico'diu  Kukc'a,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of ''alania, 
on  the  .site  of  the  ancient  ICnhtnt  (destroyed  40H  a.  r.), 
many  vestiges  of  which  are  still  found.  Pop.  in  1874,5050. 

Lic'tors  [Lat.  h'tpire, to  "bind  **],  officerw  whoBoduty  It 
was  to  attend  ujion  the  maj^slrates  of  ancient  Rome,  to 
bear  the  Fascks  (which  see),  to  administer  punii^hment  to 
citizens,  and  to  perform  other  public  funclionc.  They 
wore  originally  plebeians,  and  afterward  freedmcn. 

liid'dell  (Hi:NRv(;Ro»r.K),  I>.  I).,  b.  in  Kngland  in  1811, 
studied  at  the  Charter-house  ;  graduated  at  ChriKl  Church, 
Oxford,  in  is:j:i,  with  the  highest  honors;  was  head  ina^^ter 
of  Westminster  School  :  ehajdain  extraordinary  to  the  queen 
(1S62):  became  dean  of  ChristChurch  1855, and  vice-ehan- 
cellctr  in  1S70  ;  translated  (with  Dean  Scott)  Passow's  t/rrek 
Lcxirou,  and  wrote  a  /Hnton/  uf  Home  from  the  Earliett 
TimcH  to  the  KnUthlinhmcnt  of  the  Entpire  (1855). 

Lid'don  (IIknmiv  Pakrv),  D.  D.,b.  in  England  in  1830  j 
graduated  at  Christ  Church,  Cxford,  in  1850;  was  vice- 
principal  of  the  theological  college,  Cuddesdon,  1854-59; 
published  a  volume  of  Lenten  Sermotia  {ISbS) ;  became  a 
prebendary  in  Salisbury  cathedral  in  1864.  His  IJampton 
lectures  for  ISOO,  un  The  Vivinitt/  of  mir  Lord,  greatly  ex- 
tended his  fame.  In  1870  he  was  installed  canon  residen- 
tiary of  St.  Paul's,  London,  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  exegesis  at  Oxford. 

Lie'ber  (Fuancis),  b.  at  Berlin,  Prussia,  Mar.  18, 1800. 
His  father,  Frederick  William  Liebcr,  who  w.as  engaged  in 
ct)mmcrcial  pursuits,  had  suffered  heavy  losses  during  the 
war,  and,  having  a  large  family,  great  economy  was  neces- 
sary. Y(uing  Licber  was  an  ardent  student  and  a  favorite 
with  his  teachers.  In  1815,  when  the  war  was  renewed  by 
the  escape  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  from  Elba,  he  volun- 
teered with  two  of  his  brothers  for  the  army,  and  was  in 
the  tight  at  T-igny.  and  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Namur.  At  the  close  of  the  Waterloo  campaign  he  returned 
to  his  studies  and  joined  the  Berlin  gymnasium.  These 
gymnasia  became  the  scats  of  liberal  and  patriotic  senti- 
ments;  Jahn  was  arrested  upon  the  charge  of  hostility  to 
the  government,  and  because  Licber  was  considered  bis 
favorite  pujiil  he  also  was  arrested.  He  remained  in  prison 
several  months,  beguiling  the  tediousness  of  his  confine- 
ment by  diligent  study  and  reading.  After  his  discharge 
without  a  trial,  he  was  prohibited  from  studying  at  the 
Prussian  universities.  He  consequently  went  to  Jena, 
where  he  took  his  degrees  in  1820.  Hence  he  went  t- 
Halle  to  continue  his  studies,  but  being  there  subjected  to 
constant  surveillance,  his  position  became  so  irksome  that 
he  took  refuge  in  Dresden.  While  living  there  the  (Jrcck 
revolution  broke  out.  He  instantly  resolved  to  abandon 
his  country  and  to  take  part  in  the  war  of  iniiependence. 
He  made  his  way,  chiefly  on  foot,  to  Marseilles,  where  he 
embarked  for  Greece.  The  history  of  that  brief  and  un- 
fortunate struggle  is  well  known.  His  own  experience  is 
recorded  in  his  Jonnnd  in  (Srccce,  written  at  Rome  and 
published  at  Lcipsic  in  1S23.  After  suffering  great  hard- 
ships, he  embarked  at  Missolonghi  in  1S22  in  a  small 
vessel  bound  to  Ancona.  One  scudo  and  a  half  was  all 
that  remained  in  his  purse  after  paying  his  passage. 
From  .'\ncona  he  went  to  Rome,  where  Barthold  George 
Niebuhr,  then  Prussian  ambassador  to  the  papal  sec, 
took  so  great  an  interest  in  him  that  he  invited  him  to 
become  one  of  his  family  as  the  tutor  of  his  son  Marcus. 
He  passed  a  year  of  unalloyed  happiness  in  Rome.  living 
in  the  family  of  the  great  historian,  sharing  his  confidence 
and  affection,  the  daily  companion  of  his  walks  and  con- 
versation. Niebuhr  quitted  the  embassy  at  Rome  in  1823, 
and  Liebcr  returned  to  Berlin.  Niebuhr  having  previously 
obtained  a  promise  from  the  king  of  Prussia  that  he  should 
not  bo  molested.  But  he  had  hardly  arrived  in  Berlin  when 
he  was  again  arrested  upon  the  old  charges  of  enmity  to 
the  government,  entertaining  republican  sentiments,  and 
belonging  to  a  secret  association,  and  was  cast  into  the 
state  prison  at  Koepnick.  After  some  months  he  was  lib- 
erated through  Niebuhr's  pressing  solicitations.  While  at 
Koepnick  he  wrote  a  little  volume  of  poems,  Wein  unci 
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Wonue  Lieder,  which  was  pu))Iished  in  Berlin  under  the 
name  of  **  Arnold  Franz."  Fearing  renewed  persecution, 
he  took  refuge  in  England.  He  arrived  in  London  in  lS2o, 
and  resided  there  for  a  year,  writing  for  German  periodi- 
cals and  giving  lessons  in  the  Innguages  for  his  sii]>]iort. 
In  1827  he  came  to  the  U.  S.  with  warm  recommendations 
from  Xiebuhr.  who  retained  the  strongest  affection  for  him, 
and  corresponded  with  him  nj)  to  the  time  of  the  historian's 
death  in  1831 — an  affection  which  was  fully  returned  by 
Lieber.  who  embalmed  his  love  and  gratitude  to  bis  friend 
and  benefactor  in  his  Rpmiuhcenccs  of  Xichnhr,  ])ublished 
first  in  America,  repuljlished  in  England  by  Bentley,  and 
translated  into  German  by  the  son  of  Hugo  the  Civilian. 
Lieber  arrived  at  New  York  June  20.  IS27,  and  proceeded 
thence  to  Boston,  where  he  took  up  his  residence.  There 
he  commenced  his  laborious  work,  the  Enc^clopirdia  Avicri- 
cann,  in  13  vols.,  which  he  completed  in  five  years.  In  1832 
he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  published  a  translation 
of  De  Beaumont  and  De  Tocqueville's  work  on  the  peni- 
tentiary system.  While  in  New  York  ho  received  from  the 
trustees  of  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  then  just  founded, 
the  honorable  commission  of  preparing  a  plan  of  education 
antl  instruction  for  that  institution.  This  brought  him  to 
Philadelphia  in  1833,  where  he  remained  two  years,  and  pub- 
lished, besides  his  plan  of  education,  his  Letters  to  a  Gen- 
tlcmnn  in  G^rnutHi/.  In  183o  he  was  appointed  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  history  and  political  economy  in  South  Caro- 
lina College ;  he  remained  in  that  position  at  Columbia  more 
than  twenty  years,  during  which  period  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished the  great  works  upon  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests. 
The  three  principal  of  these  arc  his  Manual  of  Political 
Elhirs  (2  vols.,  1838),  Legal  and  Political  Hermeuentics,  or 
thf-  PrinciplcH  of  Interpretation  and  Con  tit  met  ion  in  Law  and 
Politice  (1  vol.",  1839).  and  his  Ciril  Liherti/  and  Sclf-Gov- 
ernment  (2  vols.,  18531.  It  is  impossible  within  the  limits 
prescribed  for  this  article  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
weight  and  value  of  these  great  works.  They  were  positive 
additions  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  knowledge 
previously  possessed  upon  these  subjects.  They  embodied 
in  a  profound,  original,  and  comprehensive  system  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  human  society  and  government  repose. 
They  traced  to  their  sources  all  the  social  and  governmental 
relations,  and  expounded  their  reasons,  their  history,  their 
distinctions,  and  their  philosophic  significance  and  results, 
with  a  clearness  of  exhibition,  a  force  of  argument,  a  wealth 
of  learning,  a  power  of  illustration,  and  a  high  moral  pur- 
]i(tse  never  before  seen  in  the  same  field.  Everywhere 
among  learned  and  scientific  men  these  works  produced  a 
profound  impression,  and  they  have  received  (he  highest 
commendations  from  the  most  distinguished  publicists  of 
Europe  and  America.  In  IS.'tO,  Dr.  Lieber  resigned  his 
professorship  in  Soi^h  Carolina  College.  In  IS.'iThewafi 
elected  to  a  similar  professorship  in  Columbia  College.  New 
York,  and  subsequently  to  the  chair  of  political  science  in 
the  law  sciiool  of  the  same  institution.  He  continued  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  position  to  the  time  of 
hi*  death,  which  occurred  at  his  house  in  New  York.  Oct.  2, 
1S72.  Besides  the  works  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned, Lieber  wrote  many  minor  works  of  great  value, 
among  the  principal  of  which  may  be  mentioned  The  Oriijin 
and  Derclopment  of  the  First  Cnnitituents  of  dj-ilizationy 
Great  Ercnts  dcftrribcd  hy  Great  Hittorians,  En8ays  upon 
property  and  Labor,  The  Lawn  of  Propcrti/,  Penal  Laws 
and  the  Penitentiary  Syntem,  On  Prinon  Diftcipline,  The  Re- 
lation hfitireen  Education  and  Crime,  The  Pnrdoninrj  Power, 
International  Copyright,  The  Chttracter  of  the  Gentleman, 
The  Study  of  Latin  and  Greek  aa  Elements  of  Education, 
Lanra  liridymanH  Vocal  Sonnda,  on  Aur/lican  and  GnlUcan 
Liberty,  on  The  PoHt-offire  and  Pontnl  Reftirm»,  on  The  In- 
dependence nf  the  Judiciary,  on  Two  Houftrn  of  LcqiHlatnre, 
on  Nationalism,  on  Guerilla  Parties  considered  with  Refer- 
ence to  the  Laws  and  Usages  of  War,  What  is  our  Constitu- 
tion—  League,  Pact,  or  Government  '^  and  a  large  number  of 
small  tracts  and  publications.  Ho  wrote  also  many  able 
articles  on  pul)lic  questions,  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Eee.ting  PnHt  and  other  papers  over  the  signature  of 
"Americus."  Ho  al.so  contributed  valuable  papers  tr)  the 
licKHe  de  Droit  international.  During  the  civil  war  in  the 
U.  S.  Dr.  Lieber  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  govern- 
ment and  the  country.  As  early  as  ISoI,  in  an  address 
delivered  in  South  Carolina,  he  had  warned  the  South  of 
the  ruin  with  which  the  doclrine  of  scccHsion  threatened  it 
and  Ihe  whole  country.  During  tlie  war  his  pen  was  eon- 
Btiinfly  at  work  «u]>p'»rting  the  government  and  upholding 
the  Union.  He  was  frequently  summoned  to  Washington 
by  telegraph  by  the  Hccretary  of  wnr  for  consultation  and 
advice  upon  ihe  most  important  subjects.  Upon  the  requi- 
Hition  of  tlio  Prcflident  of  the  U.  S.  ho  prepare*!  a  code  of 
war,  wliieh  waw  nlTicially  promul-^ated  to  Ihe  nrmy  in  gen- 
eral orders  of  the  war  depnrttnent  (No.  100,  1803),  iis  fn- 
Hruetiona  for  the  Oovarnmeitt  of  the  Armien  of  the  United 


States  in  the  Field — a  work  which  ad<led  to  his  great  repu- 
tation. Dr.  Lieber  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  Christian 
religion.  He  was  a  Protestant,  and  a  zealous  defender  of 
religious  as  well  as  civil  liberty.  He  was  a  laborious  stu- 
dent, and  had  a  most  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
historical  as  well  as  political  subjects.  He  was  of  a  gracious 
and  cheerful  disposition,  possessed  a  sprightly  imagination, 
and  his  conversation  was  replete  with  instruction  and  wit. 
Nature  gave  him  a  robust  frame.  He  was  short  in  stature, 
comp.act,  .and  muscular.  He  was  fond  of  athletic  exercises. 
In  his  younger  days  he  was  noted  for  his  strength.  AVhen 
he  arrived  at  Boston  in  1827  he  established  a  swimming 
.school  and  gave  lessons  in  that  art.  His  head  was  massive, 
his  eyes  deep  set  beneath  a  brow  broad  and  noble.  His 
countenance  indicated  the  thoughtful  repose  and  conscious 
]>ower  of  a  great  mind.  His  writings  constitute  a  distinct 
landmark  in  the  history  of  public  law  and  political  science. 
The  saying  of  which  he  was  the  author,  and  which  he 
adopted  as  a  motto  in  his  later  years,  may  be  taken  as  tlie 
keynote  of  .all  his  political  writings  :  '*  No  right  without  its 
duties — no  duty  without  its  rights."  He  was  a  member  of 
the  French  Institute,  and  <if  many  learned  and  scientific 
societies  in  Europe  and  America.      M.  Russell  Thavkr. 

Lieber  (Oscar  Montgomery),  b.  in  Boston  Sept.  8, 
18;J0,  son  of  Dr.  Francis  Lteber  ;  was  educated  as  a  chemist 
and  mineralogist  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Gfittin- 
gen  and  the  School  of  Mines  at  Freiberg,  Saxony  ;  was 
appointed  State  geologist  of  Mississippi  in  1850;  wrote 
The  Assayer'n  Guide  (18J2).  The  Analyfiral  Chrmixt'e  As- 
sistant (18j2),  Geology  of  Mississippi  fl851),  and  many 
articles  in  the  Mining  Magazine.  In  1854-6r)  was  engaged 
in  the  geological  survey  of  Alabama,  and  from  185fi  to 
18G0  was  mineralogical,  geological,  and  agricultur.Tl  sur- 
ve.yor  of  South  Carolina,  iu  which  capacity  he  published 
four  annual  reports;  in  1860  went  as  geologist  to  Lab- 
rador with  an  astronomical  exjiedition  ;  entered  the  Con- 
federate army  in  1801  ;  was  mort.ally  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Williamsburg,  and  d.  at  Richmond,  Va.,  June  27.  1802. 

Lie^big,  von  (JusttsX  Bacon,  b.  at  Darmstadt  May 
12,  1S03:  received  his  earliest  education  in  the  gymnasium 
of  his  native  city  ;  from  1819  to  1822  studied  natural  sci- 
ence and  chemistry  at  the  universities  of  Bonn  and  Er- 
langen,  and  from  1822  to  1824  in  Paris.  A  paper  on  ful- 
minic  acid  which  he  read  before  the  French  Institute  intro- 
duced him  to  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  and  by  his  influence 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  University 
of  Gicssen,  Hesse-EUirmstadt.  in  1824.  At  Giessen  he  re- 
sided from  1824  to  1852 :  established  a  laboratory  for  prac- 
tical chemistry,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Germany  ;  founded,  i 
together  with  Geiger  of  Heidtdberg,  the  Annalen  der  Phar- 
made  ;  and  made  in  a  short  time  liis  lecture-room  the  ccn-  ' 
trc  of  the  study  of  chemistry,  to  whi(di  students"  gathered  i 
in  great  numbers,  and  from  which  issued  many  great  scien-  ; 
tific  discoveries,  and  a  flood  of  new  and  most  valuable 
practical  ideas  with  respect  to  the  application  of  chemistry.  ' 
In  1852  he  removed  tip  Munich  as  professor  of  chemistry  I 
at  the  university  and  director  at  the  chemical  laboratory. 
In  1800  was  chosen  president  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Munich,  and  in  1861  foreign  member  of  the  Acndcmy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris.  D.  Apr.  18.  1873,  generally  acknow- 
ledged as  the  greatest  chemist  of  his  time  Besides  a  grciit 
number  of  artitdes  in  the  Annalen  der  Pharmacie  an<i  the 
I/andwiirterbuch  der  Chrntie  {il  vols..  1^37-01),  which  he 
compiled  togetlier  with  Poggondorff  of  Berlin,  he  wrote /)i'c 
organische  Chrmie  in  ihrcr  Ann-endung  auf  Agrirultur  (1810), 
translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  under  the 
title  ChctniHtry  in  its  Application  to  Agriculture  and  Phyni- 
ology  :  Grnndxatzc  der  Agricnftur  Chemic  (18.'),'^),  Theoric 
untl  Praxis  der  Landwirthschaft  (1856).  NoturwissenRchaft- 
lichc  Tiriefe  iibrr  die  niitderne  Landwirthschaft  (1850);  and 
in  another  line.  Die  Thierchemie  odcr  organische  Chemie  in 
ihrcr  Anwcndnng  auf  Phyni'dogie  nnd  Pathidogie  (1812), 
translated  into  English  by  William  (iregory  under  the  title 
Animal  (^hcminfry,  or  (^hcmistry  in  its  Application  to  Physi- 
oloffi/  and  Pathology  ;  Chcmische  Unfcrsnchnngen  ilbcr  daa 
Fleisch  und  seine  Zubereitung  zum  Nahrnngsmittel  (1847), 
Die  (Jrsaehrn  der  SUflcbewegung  im  thierisehen  Organismua 
(1848).  Tlint  of  his  writings  which  has  made  him  most 
popular,  and  eontribulcd  most  to  introduce  chemical  truths 
among  ediicatecl  people  and  spread  sound  views  with  re- 
spect to  their  importance  in  every-day  life,  is  his  Chemischc 
//rrV/V  (181  n,  translate.l  into  English  under  the  title  Fa- 
miliar  Letters  on  Clutuisfry  and  its  Relations  to  Commerce, 
Physifdogy,  and  Agricidlurr.  On  practical  life  he  probably 
exereiseil  a  greater  influence  Hum  any  cliemist  betbre  him  ; 
new  methods  were  introduced  by  him  in  agriculture,  jihar- 
macy,  t lie  manufacture (tf  vinegar,  glass,  etc.,  the  preparation 
of  fond,  etc.  His  meat  extract  is  now  extensively  used,  and 
»0  is  his  Snppe  filr  Sh'nglinge  ("  baby  Sfuip  ").  In  science  ho 
ranks  as  one  of  the  founders  of  organic  chemistry,  and  his 
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resoarchen  conof  rninff  the  application  of  chemistry  to  phyiii- 
ol<>^y  KHil  piLtlioloi^y  aro  inviLlufLblo. 

Lif^cli'lriisti'illy  Mu?  HinuIlcHt  principality  of  tho  Oor- 

niiiii  (ronl'i-iliTiitidii,  coinpriMin;^  iin  !ir''ii  of  00  Kqiiarc  milrc, 
with  s:t'_M>  inhiiliitiinlH,  iiml  .>'iluiil<'i|  lir-twci-n  T\  r<i|  ninl  tli» 
canton  ipf  llic  (irl.-'onH,  SwilzcTliiml.  mi  (he  upper  Khin*-. 
It  is  MXtitntiiinnii.-',  I>iit  fcrtili'.  prixlinMii}^  whciit,  wImc,  and 
fruits*.  Tho  prince  livcB  in  Vienna.  Thu  capital,  Vaduz, 
has  1001)  inhaiiitaiils. 

Lir^c  [  KIiiii.  Liit/k ;  Oer.  LUftirh],  iho  oaRtornmoHt 
province  of  Hi-I^iuin.  Area,  IlflO  ^(piaro  niilcf.  Pop. 
.V.lS.KT,  of  whom  nirirtenlliH  speak  Frcnoli,  and  onc-tcnth 
Floinish.  The  ntnithcrn  part  of  the  province  is  hilly,  cori- 
Hisdnj;  of  roijlt.-f  eovered  with  hojitli  or  woods.  Init  rich  in 
coal  and  iron.  Tin-  iiorthi'rn  part,  tlie  po  eullrd  flmwhtml, 
i8  more  h-vt-l,  o.\ceedin(;Iy  furl  iU'»  and  cultivated  like  il  ^ar- 
den.  Tlio  viilley  of  (Iin  Meufle  is  very  beautiful,  and  affords 
cxceHent  pasturaKc  for  cattle. 

liic^e  [Fr.  LUtjr  ;  Dutch,  Ltnik  ;  Oer.  LUttSch],  town  of 
Hi-I;^iiiiii,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  anrl 
tlie  renfm  of  one  of  the  most,  cnterprisini^  nnd  ]>rnflpernu8 
niiniuriicfuritig  roj^ions  of  the  t'otmfrv.  is  situated  in  a  henn- 
tiliil  valley  on  holh  sidrs  of  the  Mciise.  at  itn  juneiion  with 
tho  Oiirlhe.  luid  <h'f<-nd4'd  hy  a  strong  eifadel  on  (ho  summit 
of  Sainto  Wiilhurje  to  the  N.  W.,  and  hy  several  deta<'hed 
loits— Pornill-.n  fo  the  N.,  and  Chartreuse  to  the  IC.  The 
older  part  of  tlie  city  consists  of  narrow  and  crooked  streets, 
lined  with  tall,  ghn>uiy,  and  dirty  houses;  the  more  recent 
partfi,  the  many  public  sqiuircs,  and  the  quays  alon^  the 
rivera,  which  are  crossed  by  a  number  of  elegant  brid^'en, 
arc  very  fine.  Tlic  most  remarkable  of  the  pulilic  buihJ- 
in^s  are  the  catlieilral,  built  in  the  thirteenth  century  :  the 
clmrch  of  St.  Martin,  which  was  burnt  in  I.';i2,  but  wiis  re- 
built in  1542  ;  tho  church  of  St.  Jacques,  one  of  tho  richest 
specimens  of  tho  ogival  Gothic  :  the  Palais  deJusticc,  built 
ill  Renaissance  style  loO.S-2fi,  and  formerly  ut^cd  as  residence 
by  the  prince-bisho]).  The  uni\ersify  was  founded  in  ISI", 
duriii;;  tho  union  with  the  Netherlands,  and  is  now  a  flour- 
isbint;  institution  ;  it  has  a  mining  school,  a  polytechnic 
school,  and  a^  botanical  garden  connected  with  it.  The 
whole  region  around  Liege  is  very  vieb  in  co;il  nnd  iron; 
tlio  mines  are  run  c^■en  under  the  city  and  the  river.  Thepe 
natural  riches,  in  connection  with  the  favoralde  situation 
of  tho  city  at  the  junction  of  two  navigable  rivers,  very- 
early  gave  rise  to  an  extensive  commerce  and  manufactur- 
ing imlustry,  which,  in  spite  of  many  violent  interruptions, 
have  gone  on  increasing  through  several  centuries.  The 
produr'ts  lire  very  varied — cotton  goods,  ch»ths,  stritw  hats, 
clicmicals.  etc. — but  iron,  especially  as  guns,  cannon,  and 
machinery,  is  the  principal  branch  of  manufactures  in 
Liege,  and  is  carried  to  perfection.  In  the  seventh  century 
tho  city  existed  as  a  village  of  the  name  of  Lendhnn  ;  in 
tho  eighth  it  became  the  sent  of  a  bishop  :  in  tlie  tenth  it  was 
surrounded  with  wnlls  an<!  fortilied.  During  the  wars  with 
tho  French  repultlic  the  Inshop  of  Liege,  who  wns  an  inde- 
pendent prince  of  the  (icrman  empire,  was  ex])clled  and  his 
territory  incorporated  with  France.  In  IS15  the  city  came 
to  ll'dhind.  and  in  ISIIO  it  was  one  of  the  first  places  which 
rose  in  rclicllion  against  the  unnatural  union.  Pop.  1  DO, 112. 
liic^'llitz^  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Silesia, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Katzbach  and  the  Schwartzwasser. 
It  is  a  neat  and  thriving  town,  with  nniny  good  educational 
institutions  and  larje  manufactures  of  cloth.  leather,  and 
tobac'.'O.  It  was  formerly  a  fortress,  but  Its  fortifications 
havolu'cn  transformed  into  gardens  and  jiromcnades.  Noted 
for  tho  battle  of  .\ug.  !.'>,  1760,  in  which  Frederick  II.  de- 
feated the  Austrians.     Pop.  2ii,i;il. 

Li'on  [Fr.,  "bond"].  The  word  ^V»i,  as  a  legal  term, 
is  used  in  so  many  unlike  senses  at  the  present  day  that  it 
is  diiticult,  if  no't  impossible,  to  fnuue  a  single  definition 
which  shall  accurately  apply  to  all  particular  instances. 
In  one  class  of  cases  it  is  simply  a  right  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  a  chattel  until  some  debt  or  demand,  generally  in- 
curred in  respect  of  it,  is  paid  by  the  owner  to  the  person 
thus  detaining.  In  all  other  classes  it  is  a  charge  or  in- 
rumbranco  upon  cither  lands  or  chattels  which  are  not  re- 
tained in  the  possession  of  the  creditor,  as  a  security  for 
the  ]iayinent  of  some  debt  or  demand,  with  power  to  en- 
force the  claim  by  a  judicial  proceeding  resulting  in  a  sale 
of  the  thing  and  a  payment  of  the  demand  from  the  pro- 
ceeds. There  is.  therefore,  no  real  legal  identify  between 
these  different  classes  of  rights.  That  first  described  is  of 
purely  a  connnon-law  origin  :  the  others  may  be  easily 
traceil  to  doctrines  and  rules  of  the  Roman  law.  A  lien  is 
never,  in  any  of  its  phases,  an  estate  or  property  in  the 
thing  over  whieli  it  extends:  it  is  at  most  an  ineumbroncc 
upon  the  thing,  the  property  in  which  belongs  to  another, 
and  a  right  to  regard  and  treat  tho  thing  as  a  special  fund 
from  which  the  payment  of  the  debt  may  bo  enforced. 
liicDS  exist  cither  as  tho  result  of  somo  general  rule  of  tho 


law,  and  are  then  tho  inei'lcnlfi  of  a  prior  traniia<clion  or 
legal  rnhitinn  entered  into  by  tht?  parties,  or  they  may  ariio 
from  tho  HtipiilationH  of  an  expreoM  agruenii'iif.  Thone 
which  arc  creii(c;d  by  the  law  operating  up m  the  twin  or 
omiHHJonN  of  tho  partiett  are  HOparatcd  into  (he  following 
generic  elasHen  :  I.  Common- Law  LlenN ;  M.  K((uirald(! 
Liens;  III.  Maritime  or  Admiralty  LlenM;  IV.  Statutory 
Liens. 

I.  f'ommou-fjnio  Ltrnn. — The  particular  InfilanceN  of  lienn 
which  fall  within  this  divUlon  were  created  or  recognized 
a»  existing  by  (ho  common-law  courts,  and  the  ruh-M  which 
govern  thi-m  \vcrc  c^iublisbcd  at  a  very  early  day  in  the 
history  of  Knglish  jurisprinlence.  They  are  entirely  differ- 
ent in  their  nature  and  effects  from  those  which  belong  to 
th<!  other  classes,  having,  in  fact,  little  in  common  with 
them  except  the  name.  The  rsscnce  of  the  eommonlaw 
lion  is  the  ptntHrHHi'on  of  the  thing  over  which  it  extendi, 
ft  consists  in  the  right  of  the  creditor,  under  tho  circum- 
sfaiK'CM  in  which  it  arises,  ttt  retain  in  his  own  poHfe^nion 
tlie  goods  nnd  eliatfels  of  another  until  somo  debt  or  de- 
miind  is  pjiiil  by  their  owner.  In  order  that  the  right 
should  arise  at  all,  the  possession  must  be  lawful  and 
valid  ;  that  is,  the  person  who  flclivers  the  articles  into  the 
custorly  of  tlie  on<!  asserting  the  lien  Tiiust  have  authority 
to  make  such  a  disposition  of  them,  for  the  cf»mmon  law 
admitted  no  lien  upon  goods  as  against  their  rightful  owner 
\vhich  wouhl  result  from  the  unlawful  or  unauthorized  acts 
of  another.  Kxceptions  to  this  rule  have  been  created  by 
stntuto  in  a  few  instances  in  the  interests  of  trade,  but  the 
rule  remnins,  ns  a  general  d<tctrin<^  of  the  law,  in  full  force. 
There  can  also  be  no  lien  when  the  possession  was  fraudu- 
lently or  tortiously  obtained  by  the  creditor.  Aft  po«8fs- 
sion  is  the  very  essence  of  the  common-law  lien,  as  it  con- 
sists solely  in  the  continued  retention  of  possession,  it  fol- 
lows as  ft  necessary  consequence  that  when  possession  of 
the  goods  is  voluntarily  surrentlcred  the  lien  thereon  is  at 
once  and  for  ever  gone.  If,  however,  a  number  of  articlrs 
have  been  received  at  the  same  time  and  as  one  transac- 
tion, and  the  credit(»r  afferwiirds  delivers  to  the  owner  a 
portion  thereof,  the  lien  fur  bis  entire  demand  in  respetrt 
f>f  the  whole  amount  remains  good  against  the  balance  still 
left  in  his  hands.  For  example,  if  100  barrels  of  some  com- 
modity were  deposited  as  one  lot  with  a  warehouseman  to 
be  kept  for  liire,  nnd  he  should  from  time  to  time  permit 
the  owner  to  withdraw  iH)  barrels  without  receiving  pay- 
ment for  their  storage,  he  could  retain  the  remaining  ten 
until  paid  his  charges  for  the  whole  number  tleposited. 
Common-law  liens  arc  cither  ordinnrif  (sometimes  called 
special)  nr  tjrnrrnl.  In  the  case  of  the  ordiunrif  or  tpfciat 
lien  the  dcl>t  or  demand  nuist  be  due  for  services  rendered 
to  or  ab()ut  the  very  articles  themselves  which  are  subject 
to  it:  while  in  that  (tf  the  t/mcral  lien  the  debt  or  demand 
may  be  for  a  general  balance  duo  for  former  services  of  a 
similar  character,  rendered  in  respect  of  other  goods  of  the 
same  owner.  The  firmer  is  the  rule,  the  latter  is  the  ex- 
ception ;  in  fact,  a  general  lien  is  permitted  only  in  a  very 
few  instances. 

As  a  general  propositioD,  the  common-law  lien  thus  de- 
scribed arises  whene\'er  goods  and  chattels  are  received 
into  the  possession  of  a  person,  in  order  that  he  may  ren- 
der some  service  in  respect  of  them  to  the  owner,  upon  an 
express  or  implied  contract  for  compensation  therefor. 
The  service  may  consist  either  in  the  mere  care  and  cus- 
tody of  the  articles,  or  in  work  nnd  labor  expended  upon 
them,  or  in  the  advancement  of  money  upon  their  credit. 
This  description  includes  all  cases  of  bailments  for  hire, 
and  also  certain  other  employments  which,  though  not 
strictly  bailments,  require  that  the  articles  in  connection 
with  which  the  service  is  rendered  should  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  person  employed.  The  following  arc  the 
most  important  and  familiar  instances  of  persons  who  ore 
thus  entitled  t<t  a  lien  upon  the  gootls  and  other  articles 
which  come  into  their  possession  in  the  course  of  their  re- 
spective employments  as  a  security  for  tho  compensation 
due  therefor:  warehousemen  an<l  wharfingers;  innkeepers 
on  the  floods  of  their  guests;  boarding-house  keepers  are 
not  entitled  to  any  lien  at  the  common  law.  but  it  has  been 
given  to  them  hy  statute  in  several  States:  common  car- 
riers: all  bailees  for  hire,  who  receive  the  goods  of  their 
employers  and  perform  work  and  labor  upon  their  con- 
struetir>n  nnd  repair,  including  tailors  and  mechanics  of 
every  kind  under  the  circumstances  thus  described  :  auc- 
tioneers, factors,  and  commission -merchants  for  their 
charges,  expenses,  and  advances  on  goods  consigned  for 
sale,  and  nn  the  proceeds  thereof  when  sold;  venders  of 
goods  sold  for  cash  for  their  price:  bankers,  on  the  secu- 
rities of  their  customers  for  any  adv.ances  made  upon  the 
credit  thereof:  attorneys  on  the  papers  of  their  clients, 
and  also  at  the  common  law  on  judgments  recovered  by 
them.  There  are  other  instances  in  which  a  lien  exists, 
but  those  examples  arc  fully  sufficient  to   illustrate   the 
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general  rule.  As  alreaiiy  stated,  the  common-law  lien  only 
allows  the  holder  thereof  to  retain  possession  of  the  articles 
until  bis  demand  is  paid. 

ir.  Eqnituble  Liens. — The  liens  which  belong  to  this 
class  were  created,  and  are  exclusively  enforced,  by  courts 
of  equity.  They  differ  in  every  respect  from  those  already 
described,  since  possession  is  not  an  essential,  nor  even  an 
ordinary,  element  of  their  existence,  and  payment  of  the 
demand  secured  can  be  directly  enforced  by  their  means. 
An  equitable  Hen  is  therefore  a  charge  or  incumbrance, 
cognizable  iu  equity,  upon  property,  generally  land,  not  In 
the  possession  of  the  creditor,  as  security  for  the  payment 
of  a  debt  or  demand,  and  it  may  be  enforced  by  an  action 
and  a  decree  made  therein,  ordering  a  sale  of  the  subject- 
matter  and  payment  of  the  debt  out  of  the  proceeds.  The 
following  are  the  most  important  eases  in  which  such  lien 
exists:  (1)  Whenever  land  is  sold  or  conveyed,  and  the 
price  remains  unpaid,  and  is  secured  in  no  other  manner 
than  by  the  purchaser's  own  verbal  or  written  promise,  the 
vender  or  grantor  has  a  lien  on  the  land  as  security  for 
such  unpaid  j)rice.  (2)  When  lands  are  contracted  to  be 
sold,  but  are  not  conveyed,  and  remain  in  the  possession 
of  the  vender,  the  vendee  has  a  lien  thereon  for  the  pur- 
chase-price which  he  has  prepaid,  (.'i)  If  land  is  conveyed 
or  devised  subject  to  a  charge  upon  it  for  the  payment  of 
debts  or  legacies,  a  lien  arises  upon  it  in  favor  of  the  credi- 
tors or  legatees  as  a  security  for  the  payment  of  their  de- 
manils.  (4)  A  deposit  of  title-deeds  as  a  security  for  the 
loan  of  money  creates  a  lien  in  favor  of  the  lender  upon 
the  land  described  in  the  conveyances,  (o)  According  to 
the  equitable  doctrine  which  now  prevails  in  many  and 
perliaps  most  of  the  States,  the  right  and  interest  of  the 
mortgagee  In  an  ordinary  mortgage  of  lands  is  simply  a  lien 
on  the  premises  as  a  security  of  the  mortgage  debt. 

III.  Maritime  or  Arhniralty  Liens. — The  liens  of  this 
class  are  created  by  the  law  which  is  administered  in  courts 
of  admiralty,  and  they  result  as  incidents  from  various 
species  of  maritime  contracts  and  torts.  In  their  general 
nature  they  resemble  the  equitable  liens,  both  in  not  requir- 
ing possession  of  the  subject-matter  by  the  creditor,  and  in 
being  enforceable  by  a  judicial  jirocoeding.  They  consti- 
tute a  charge  upon  the  thing,  even  though  in  the  custody 
of  its  owner,  and  often  follow  it  into  other  countries  and 
into  the  hands  of  subsequent  purchasers.  These  liens  may 
attach  to  the  vessel,  to  the  cargo,  or  to  the  proceeds  of 
each,  and  to  the  freight  earned  by  the  ship.  The  most 
important  cases  are — (1)  That  of  seamen  for  their  wages  on 
the  ship  and  freight,  or  their  proceeds.  (2)  That  of  mate- 
rial-men under  certain  circumstances  on  the  vessel  for  re- 
pairs made  or  supplies  furnished,  (."i)  That  of  the  ship- 
owner on  the  cargo  for  the  freight  earned  in  its  transport. 
This  is,  however,  not  in  its  full  extent  a  maritime  lien,  for 
it  is  lost  if  the  goods  are  voluntarily  delivered  without  pay- 
ment. (4)  That  of  the  shipper  on  the  vessel  for  the  value 
of  his  goods  shipped.  (5)  That  created  on  the  vessel  by 
the  execution  of  a  bottomry  bond,  which  is  a  peculiar  form 
of  security  given  by  a  master  or  other  agent  for  money 
borrowed  by  them  under  certain  special  circumstances  upon 
the  credit  of  the  ship.  (6)  That  of  salvors  on  the  ship, 
cargo,  or  freight  which  they  have  rescued  from  loss  by  ma- 
rine perils.  (7)  In  case  of  a  collision  tlic  owners  of  the 
injured  vessel  have  a  lien  on  the  one  in  fault  for  the  dam- 
ages caused  by  the  tort.  Purely  maritime  liens  are  enforce- 
able by  a  judicial  proceeding  in  a  court  of  admiralty,  which 
results  in  a  Hale  and  payment  out  of  the  proceeds. 

IV.  St'itntorif  Lif-ni. — In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there 
are  various  other  liens  entirely  created  or  regulated  by 
statute.  One  or  two  of  the  most  important  need  only  bo 
mentioned.  In  many  of  the  States,  and  probably  in  most, 
a  lion  is  given  by  statute  to  mechanics,  builders,  and  fur- 
nishers of  materials  ujion  the  imildings  constructetl  or  re- 
paired by  them,  in  order  to  secure  the  cost  of  the  materials 
furnished  and  the  price  of  the  work  and  labor  done.  The 
statutes  conferring  these  liens  greatly  dilTer  in  their  details, 
but  they  all  authorize  a  judicial  proceeding  ("or  their  en- 
forcement niuvlogous  to  that  for  the  foreclosure  of  mort- 
gages. Judgments  are  made  liens  upon  the  lands  of  the 
debtorM  therein,  hut  the  jtrovisions  of  the  statutes  in  refer- 
ence to  their  commencement  ami  duration,  and  the  lands 
to  which  they  apply,  are  so  various  iind  conflicting  that  no 
attempt  will  bo  nmde  to  enumerate  them. 

Nothing  has  been  said  in  respect  to  those  liens  which  are 
created  by  express  agreeuicnts.becau.se  their  nature  and 
extent  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  stipuhitions  which 
the  parties  see  fit  to  enter  into,  and  they  are  therefore  sub- 
ject to  no  general  rules,  and  admit  of  no  general  cliissifioa- 
tion.  John  Norton  Pomkiioy. 

Lirrrr',  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Antwerp, 
on  Ihc  Ncthf.  It  hns  large  manufiictnres  of  lace,  cotton, 
woollen,  and  «ilk  fabrics,  and  cxtcntiivc  breweries  and  dis- 
tillories.     Pop.  14,701. 


Lieuten'atit  [Fr., literally,  "holding  the  place"],  one 
who  acts  as  the  representative  of  another.  In  the  U.  S. 
army  and  marine  corps  a  lieutenant  is  a  coinmissiuiied 
oflficcr  below  the  rank  of  a  captain.  There  are  two  grades, 
called  first  and  second  lieutenants.  The  latter  are  the 
lowest  in  rank  of  commissioned  otficers.  The  first  and 
second  lieutenants  take  rank  with  masters  and  ensigns 
in  the  navy.  A  lieutenant  of  the  U.  S.  navy  takes  rank 
with  a  captain  iu  the  army.  His  office  is  next  higher  than 
that  of  master,  and  next  below  that  of  lieutenant-com- 
mander. A  lieutenant-general  in  the  army  ranks  next 
below  a  general  and  next  above  a  major-general.  His 
rank  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  vice-admiral.  Lieutenant- 
colonels  in  the  army  rank  next  below  colonels  and  next 
above  majors:  their  rank  corresponds  with  that  of  com- 
manders in  the  navy.  Lieutenant-commanders  in  the  navy 
rank  next  below  commanders  and  next  above  lieutenants; 
their  office  corresponds  with  that  of  majors  in  the  army. 

Life.  See  Biologv,  by  Prof.  Theopore  Gill,  M.  D., 
Ph.  D. 

Life  Assurance    is  the  guarantying  of  money  con- 
tingently on   human   life.     The  guaranty  is    given  by  an 
association  or  corporation  called  a  h'/e  iritfiurnnre  vourpany, 
and  is  contained,  with  its  conditions,  in  a  written  instru- 
ment termed  a  policy  of  assnrnnce;  the  person  on  whose 
life  or  death  payment  of  the  sum  assured  is  made  depend- 
ent is  the  pevHon  whose  life  is  assnred.  and  the  one  to  whom 
or  his  representatives  the  payment  is  to  bo  made  on  the 
happening  of  the  contingency,  find  who  is  responsible  to 
1  the  company  for  the  premiums,  is  the  assured  or  poliry- 
holder;  the  consideration  to  be  paid  the  company  for  assu- 
!  ranee  is  the  preminm;  the  chance  of  death  or  life  in  any 
i  given  year,  to  the  person  whose  life  is  assured,  is  the  risk. 
I       A  life  assurance  company  may  be  proprietary,  miitunl,  or 
}  mixed.     A  proprietary  or  stock  company  is  one  formed  by 
a  number  of  persons  who  subscribe  a  capital  (and  thus  be- 
■  come  proprietors)  adequate  to  pay  expenses  and  cover  the 
i  contingency  of  early  losses  before  the  premiums  have  suffi- 
j  ciently  accumulated.     It  is  organized  for  dealing  in  life 
I  contingencies  as  other  mercantile  companies  are  for  trading 
!  in  goods.    Policy-holders  have  no  voice  in  the  management 
j  and  do  not  participate  in  any  profits  which  may  accrue.    A 
[  7nutHal  company  is  an  association  of  persons,  each  of  wliom 
j  is  an  assurer  as  well  as  assured.     Policy-holders  exercise 
control  through  their  votes  for  managers,  and  are  entitled 
j  to  all  the  profits  or  dividends  of  the  society.     A  viixrd 
I  company  is  one  formed  upon  a  combination  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  two  preceding.     A  cash  capital  is  raised  by  a 
number  of  subscribers,  who  agree  to  assume  responsibility 
for  the  first  expenses  and  early  losses,  and  at  stated  inter- 
vals to  divide  among  the  assured  a  certain  proportion  or 
the  whole  of  the  accumulated  surplus  or  profits. 

Policies  of  assurance  are  of  various  kinds.  The  chief  of 
them  are — whole  life,  emlowment,  endowment  assurance, 
term,  joint  life,  annuity,  survivorship  annuity.  Other  va- 
rieties are  obtained  from  these  by  modification  or  combina- 
tion of  conditions. 

Policies  which  are  to  be  paid  on  the  death  of  an  indi- 
vidual are,  in  theory,  not  payable  till  the  end  of  the  year 
in  which  the  given  life  fails  :  but  in  practice  they  are  usu- 
ally paid  in  sixty  or  ninety  days  after  due  proofs  of  death 
have  been  furnished.  In  other  kinds  of  jtoliey  the  time  of 
payment  is  specified  in  the  contract.  Whatever  the  kind 
of  policy,  the  premium  to  be  paid  for  it  by  the  holder  de- 
pends upon  the  liability  of  death  or  life,  in  any  given  year, 
of  the  person  whose  life  is  nssureil,  and  on  the  rate  of  in- 
terest on  money.  The  chance  of  life  or  death,  "  the  risk," 
is  determined  from  a 

Talile  of  Mortality, — This  is  a  table  which  shows,  for 
each  year  of  life  from  birth  to  the  highest  age  attainable, 
how  many  persons  out  of  a  given  number  alive  at  the  be- 
ginning of  any  year  die  by  the  end  of  it. 

Dr.  Price's  Northampton  Table  was  the  first  one  known 
to  have  been  used  to  determine  rates  of  premium  for  life 
assurance.  (  Walford.)  It  had  many  defects,  as  might 
reasonably  bo  expected  from  the  crude  state,  at  the  time, 
of  the  science  of  vital  statistics.  It  has  been  practically 
superseded  in  England,  and  has  never  been  uiuch  used 
in  the  U.  S.,  except  for  certain  purposes  in  courts  of  law. 
The  tables  which  have  been  computed  siiu^e,  and  which 
have  been  used  to  any  extent  in  business,  differ  materially 
from  the  Northampton,  but,  with  due  allowance  for  such 
vnriations  as  might  be  expected  from  the  circumstances 
attending  their  construction,  corroborate  each  oilier  in  a 
remarkable  nmnner.  Siiu'e  they  were  prepared  by  differ- 
ent persons  from  different  data,  their  general  coincidence 
forms  strong  proof  of  their  essential  ncourncy.  Two 
tables  largely  used  in  this  country  by  companies  and  for 
State  supervisory  ])urposcs  are  the  Actuaries'  or  Combined 
Kxporionco,  ancl  tlie  American  Kxpericnce,  They  are  hero 
iDSortcd,  with  the  expectation  of  life  as  deduced  from  each: 


LIFE  A8SURANCK, 


Actuawbs'  Tadlb, 

AUKItlOAN  EXPEBIEMOK 

Tadlu. 

Niimtior 

Nuiiib«r 

lixiiccls. 

tl<'ll. 
yenra. 

Niinihvr 

Number 

Kxricata, 

Ago. 
10 

or  living. 

or  iloaUia. 

ur  llvliiK. 

or  Uuullii. 

tlon, 
ycftrn. 

Age. 

100000 

670 

48.36 

lOOOIK) 

749 

48.7 

10 

11 

U9324 

674 

47.68 

99251 

746 

48.1 

11 

Vi 

9muo 

672 

47.01 

9S505 

743 

47.4 

12 

y.t 

97978 

071 

46.33 

97762 

740 

46.8 

13 

M 

97307 

671 

45.64 

97022 

737 

46.2 

14 

in 

961136 

071 

44.96 

96285 

735 

46.5 

15 

111 

9.5965 

072 

44.27 

955,50 

732 

44.9 

16 

17 

95293 

673 

43.58 

94K18 

729 

44.2 

17 

IM 

94620 

675 

42.88 

94089 

727 

43.5 

18 

19 

93915 

077 

42.19 

93362 

725 

42.9 

19 

211 

9326.H 

680 

41.49 

92637 

723 

42.2 

20 

21 

92.'>8« 

683 

40.79 

91914 

722 

41,5 

21 

'22 

111905 

686 

40.09 

91192 

721 

40.9 

22 

2:1 

91219 

GflO 

39.39 

90471 

720 

40.2 

23 

24 

911.529 

694 

38.68 

89751 

719 

39,5 

24 

■ir, 

89H35 

698 

37.98 

89032 

718 

38.8 

25 

211 

89137 

703 

37.27 

88314 

718 

;»«.i 

26 

27 

8.S134 

708 

36..56 

87.590 

718 

37.4 

27 

2,S 

87726 

714 

35.86 

86878 

718 

36,7 

28 

2!> 

87012 

720 

3.5.15 

86160 

719 

36.0 

29 

ao 

86292 

727 

34.43 

854)1 

720 

35.3 

30 

81 

8.55C5 

734 

33.72 

84721 

721 

34.6 

31 

32 

84831 

742 

33.01 

84000 

723 

33.9 

82 

3.t 

84089 

7.50 

32.30 

83277 

726 

33.2 

33 

:u 

83.139 

758 

31..58 

82.551 

729 

32.5 

34 

3.". 

82.581 

767 

30.87 

81822 

732 

.31.8 

.35 

Uli 

8ISI4 

776 

30.15 

81090 

737 

31.1 

.3R 

37 

81038 

785 

29.44 

80353 

742 

30.4 

37 

3« 

802.53 

795 

28.72 

79611 

749 

29,6 

38 

31) 

79I5S 

805 

28,00 

78862 

7.56 

28,9 

39 

40 

78653 

815 

27.28 

78106 

765 

28.2 

40 

41 

77838 

826 

26,56 

77341 

774 

27.5 

41 

42 

77012 

8.39 

25.84 

76567 

785 

26,7 

42 

4:1 

76173 

857 

2.5,12 

75782 

797  ■ 

26,0 

43 

44 

75316 

881 

24.40 

74985 

812 

26,3 

44 

4.5 

74435 

909 

23.09 

74173 

828 

24,5 

45 

41; 

73526 

944 

22.97 

73345 

848 

2.3.8 

46 

47 

72582 

981 

22.27 

72497 

,870 

23,1 

47 

4« 

71601 

1021 

2I..56 

71627 

896 

22.4 

48 

49 

705H0 

1063 

20.87 

70731 

927 

21,6 

49 

SO 

69517 

1108 

20,18 

69804 

962 

20,9 

.50 

51 

6S409 

1156 

19..50 

68842 

1001 

20.2 

61 

52 

67253 

1207 

18.82 

67841 

1044 

19.5 

52 

53 

66046 

1261 

18.16 

66797 

1091 

18.8 

53 

54 

64785 

1318 

17.50 

65706 

1143 

18,1 

54 

5.) 

g:)469 

1375 

16.86 

64.563 

1199 

17.4 

65 

5G 

62094 

1436 

16,22 

6:l36l 

1260 

16,7 

56 

57 

60658 

1497 

15.59 

62104 

1325 

16,1 

57 

68 

S9161 

1.561 

14.97 

60779 

1394 

15.4 

58 

S9 

S7G00 

1627 

14.37 

,59385 

1468 

14.7 

59 

60 

5.5973 

1698 

13.77  1 

67917 

1.546 

14.1 

60 

61 

51275 

1770 

13.18 

.5637 1 

1628 

13.5 

61 

62 

52505 

1844 

12.61 

.54743 

1713 

12.9 

62 

63 

50661 

1917 

12.05 

.530.30 

ISOO 

12,3 

63 

64 

48744 

1990 

11.51 

61230 

1,S89 

11.7 

64 

6.-1 

46754 

2061 

10.97 

49341 

1980 

11,1 

66 

66 

44693 

2128 

10.46 

47361 

2070 

10,5 

66 

67 

42565 

2191 

9.96 

4.5291 

21,58 

10,0 

67 

6S 

40374 

2246 

9.47 

43133 

2243 

9,5 

68 

GU 

38128 

2291 

9.00 

40890 

2321 

9,0 

69 

70 

35837 

2327 

8.54 

38569 

2391 

8,5 

70 

71 

33510 

2.351 

8.10 

36178 

2448 

8,0 

71 

72 

311.59 

2362 

7.67 

3:)730 

2487 

7,6 

72 

73 

28797 

2:1.58 

7.26 

31243 

2.505 

7,1 

73 

74 

26139 

2339 

6.86 

287.38 

2.501 

6,7 

74 

75 

24100 

2303 

6.48 

26237 

2476 

6.3 

75 

76 

21797 

2249 

6.11 

23761 

2431 

6,9 

76 

77 

19548 

2179 

8.76 

21330 

2.369 

5,5 

77 

78 

17369 

2092 

6.42 

18961 

2291 

5.1 

78 

79 

1,5277 

1987 

5.09 

16670 

2196 

4.8 

79 

80 

1)290 

1SG6 

4,78 

14474 

2091 

4.4 

80 

81 

11424 

1730 

4,48 

12383 

1964 

4.1 

81 

82 

9094 

1582 

418 

10419 

1816 

3.7 

82 

83 

8112 

1427 

3.90 

8603 

1648 

3,4 

83 

84 

66S5 

12G8 

3,63 

6955 

1470 

3,1 

84 

8.5 

5417 

UU 

3.36 

.5485 

1292 

2.8 

85 

88 

4306 

953 

3,10 

4193 

1114 

2,5 

86 

S7 

3348 

811 

2.84 

3079 

933 

2,2 

87 

8i 

2.537 
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2..59 

2146 

744 

1.9 

88 

89 

1864 

545 

2.35 

1402 

5,55 

1.7 

89 

9) 

1319 

427 

2.11 

847 

385 

1.4 

90 

91 

892 

322 

1.89 

462 

246 

1  2 

91 

9> 

.570 

231 

1.67 

216 

1.37 

i!o 

92 

93 

M9 

15.5 

1.47 

79 

58 

0.8 

93 

94 

184 

95 

1,28 

21 

18 

0.6 

94 

95 

89 

62 

1,12 

3 

3 

0.5 

95 

9i 

37 

24 

0,99 

96 

97 

13 

9 

0.89 

97 

93 

4 

3 

0,75 

98 

99 

I 

1 

0,50 

99 

Tho  manner  of  reading  such  a  tabic  is  af»paient.  According 
to  llu?  Aotuarios'  Table,  of  100.000  persons  alive  at  age  ten, 
1)71)  will  (lie  before  reaeliiiis;  aire  eleven  ;  upon  their  next 
year  will  then  enter  the  difference  between  iOO.dOO  and  t)76, 
or  9H.;;24,  of  whom  674  will  dio  before  attaining  age 
twelve;  etc.  At  ago  ten  the  oxpeetation  of  life  is  4S.36 
years  ;  at  ago  eleven,  17. fi?*  years,  etc, 

Hy  the  '•  expeetation  of  life  "  at  any  ago  is  meant  the 
mean  after- life  time  remaining  to  persons  of  that  age. 


Tho  doturminaiion  of  tho  expectation  of  lifo  may  be  of 
intercHt  to  tho  general  rcuilcr,  but  it  Im  of  little  or  no  prac- 
tical valiio  In  aHHuriLitce  bunincHH  proper.  The  real  uho  of 
thu  mortality  table  in  an  aHHurancc  odice  Ih  to  find  the 
average  chance  of  death  or  lifi;  in  any  yt.'ur  of  pcntonx  of  a 
given  age.  To  obtain  tUn  average  chance  of  death,  tuke, 
for  example,  a  pcrnrtn  aged  10,  The  American  table  KhowH 
that  of  7HJ<)tI  perfonH  alive  at  that  age,  76.';  died  during 
the  Kuececding  year,  or  about  VH  in  1 0,000  ;  the  chance  that 
iiuf/  one  of  them  will  die  ih  expreKned  by  765  divided  by 
7H,I06,  or,  approximately,  by  y/^jfog ;  and  similarly  for 
any  age  in  tho  table.  If  it  \n  deHJred  to  lind  the  average 
chance  that  a  person  ageii  (0  will  Hurvive  41  and  die  before 
reaching  42,  tlie  proeens  xv.  equiilly  f^imple.  ThuH,  of  7h,|(jG 
person«  agerl  40,  774  survive  the  yejir  immediately  follow- 
ing, and  (lie  before  reaching  42,  or  about  If'J  in  10,000;  the 
chance  that  «»_»/  onr  of  them  will  do  mo  ifi  therefore  ex- 
presyed  by  774  divided  by  JK.IOfi,  or,  nearly,  by  toVoo  ! 
and  80  for  ea*;h  8ucceeding  year.  The  chance  of  tijc  lor 
fiucccHsive  years  Ih  also  easily  dcducible,  Since  a  person 
aged  40  has  OS  chances  in  10,000  of  (i;fin*f  during  the  year, 
he  must,  have  lO.OttO  f/iminiHfifd  by  08  ebancep,  or  nearly 
99  ehnnces  in  100,  of  fin'uf/  through  the  first  year;  siuco 
ho  has  W  chances  in  10,000  of  surviving  the  first  and  f/yiii^ 
the  ReeoHfl  year,  he  must  have  9U0I  chances  in  10,000,  or 
about  9It  chances  in  100  of  turvtrimj  the  second  year. 

In  addition  to  the  chance  of  life  or  death  in  any  given 
year,  ns  ib-lermined  from  the  mortality  table,  the  picmium 
for  assurance  depends  also,  in  purl,  upon  the  rate  of  interest 
on  money.  Tho  premium  in  not  to  be  locked  up  in  a  com- 
pany's safe  and  left  unproductive.  It  is  expected  to  earn 
interest,  and  thus  assist  the  policy-holder  in  carrying  out 
his  design.  Oim  great  function  of  eompany  officers  is  to 
see  that  the  premium  does  its  full  share  of  the  work.  It  is 
of  the  first  importance,  therefore,  to  determine  at  the  outlet 
how  much  assistance  this  matter  of  interest  can  be  safely 
counted  upon  to  render — not  this  year  nor  next  j'car  alone, 
but  always.  In  mutual  companies  of  the  U.  S.  the  rate  gen- 
erally assumed  is  4  per  cent.;  in  proprietary  companies  it 
is  somewhat  higher.  Tho  rate  of  interest  being  fixed  and 
a  mortality  table  selected,  the  determination  of  the  pre- 
mium for  any  kind  of  policy  is  simple  in  principle. 

The  full  or  "^h:c  premium  in  any  case  consists  of  two 
parts— the  pure  or  net  premium,  as  it  is  termed,  and  a  cer- 
tain addition  thereto  called  the  toudiutj.  The  loading  and 
(consequently)  expenses  and  contingencies  of  business  will 
for  the  moment  be  disregarded,  and  the  net  premium  alono 
considered.  The  general  method  of  determining  the  pre- 
mium is  the  same  whatever  the  amount  of  the  policy,  the 
age  of  tho  assured,  the  kind  of  c<nupany  selected,  the  rato 
of  interest,  and  tabic  of  mortality. 

I.  A  whitlc-li/c  puHvy  is  a  contract  in  which  the  company 
agrees  to  pay  the  representatives  of  the  assured  a  specified 
amount  of  money  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  he  may 
die.     The  net  premium  may  Ijepaid  in  several  ways.   First, 
ill  one  singh;  payment  in  adviinee,  known  as  the  net  single 
premium.     It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  premium  is 
paid  at  once,  the  amount  of  the  policy  is  not  due  till  the 
end  of  the  year  in  which  the  given  life  fails.     If  it  had  cer- 
tainhf  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  premium 
necessary  would  be  $1000  discounted  for  a  year  at  4  per 
cent.   (1.  c.  such  a  sum  as,  invested  at  4  per  cent.,  would 
amount  to  $1000  at  the  cud  of  the  year)— that  is,  $961.54 
nearly  :   but  it   has  to  be  paid  only  on  couditi"n  that  tho 
assured  shall  die  during  the  year.     The  chance  of  hisdcath 
is  found  from  the  mortality  table  (as  before  explained)  to 
be  ninety-eight   ten-thousnndths  of  certainty,  and  hence 
the  net  premium  for  the  first  year  should  be  TQ^o^ijths  of 
$961.54,  or  $9.42.     In  the  same  way.  if  the  policy  had  cer- 
tainly to  l>e  paid  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  pre- 
mium for  this  would  be  $1000  discounted  for  ttco  years  at 
4  per  cent,  compound   interest — that  is,  $924.56;  but  the 
average  chance  that  a  person  aged  40  will  survive  41  and 
dio  before  attaining  42  was  found  to  be  ninety-nine  ten- 
thousandths  of  certainty,  and  therefore  (he  proper  premium 
for  the  second  year  is  yxiVoff'''^  "*^  $924.56,  or  $9.15.     The 
net  charge  being,  then,  $9.42  for  the  first  year  and  $9.15 
for  the  second,  it  will   for  both  be  the  sum  of  these,  or 
SIS. 57.     Calculate  in  like  manner  the  requisite  premium 
I  for  the  third  year,  the  fourth  year,  and  for  every  separate 
I  year  up  to  and  including  the  last  year  of  life  .is  given  in 
i  the  table,  whicli  is  ','5  :  add  the  results  for  all  the  separate 
'  years  together,  and  the  sum  will  be  found  to  be  $o67.5S, 
which  is  the  net  single  premium  required  for  the  policy 
consiilered. 
j       The  net  single  premium,  being  comparatively  large,  may 
I  for  various  reasons  be  inconvenient  or  undesirable.     A  plan 
has  therefore  been  devised  by  which  a  series  of  equal  antttml 
payments,  continued  for  life,  m.ay  effect  the  same  object. 
;  These  annual  premiums,  which  are  made  at  the  beginning 
I  of  each  year,  must  have  a  present  value  equal  to  the  net 
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single  payment,  for  the  latter  is  just  sufficient.  The  pres- 
ent value  of  a  series  of  equal  payments,  each  of  given 
amount,  to  be  made  at  stated  periods  for  a  specified  length 
of  time  (money  bearing  a  certain  rate  of  interest),  is  that 
sum  of  money  "which,  invested  at  the  given  rate  of  interest, 
will  produce  the  given  amount  at  the  successive  periods  for 
the  whole  of  the  time.  To  obtain  the  equal  annual  pay- 
ment required,  find,  first,  the  present  value  of  one  dollar 
paid  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  by  a  person  aged  40  as 
long  as  he  shall  live.  The  first  payment,  being  made  at 
once  and  subject  to  no  contingency,  is  worth  one  dollar; 
the  second,  due  a  year  after  the  first,  would,  if  certain  to 
be  received,  be  worth  one  dollar  discounted  for  a  year  at  4 
per  cent. — that  is,  06  cents:  but  its  receipt  depends  on  a 
person's  being  alive  to  pay  it,  the  chance  of  which,  as  be- 
fore shown,  being  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  certainty,  the 
second  payment  is  worth  ^^ijths  of  90  cents,  or  95  cents; 
the  third  payment,  due  two  >ears  after  the  first,  would,  if 
certain,  be  worth  one  dollar  discounted  for  ttco  years  at  4 
per  cent.,  compound  interest — that  is,  92  cents:  but  the 
chance  of  its  reception  being  ninety-nine  hundredths  of 
certainty,  it  is  worth  Y<fV'^  ^^  ^"  cents,  or  91  cents:  the 
three  payments  are  together  worth  the  sum  of  these,  or 
$2.86.  Continue  thus  to  estimate  the  contingent  value  of 
the  payment  for  each  successive  year  of  life  up  to  and  in- 
cluding 95;  add  all  the  results  together,  and  the  sum, 
$16.44,  is  the  present  value  in  one  payment  of  one  dollar 
paid  annually  in  advance  for  life  by  a  person  aged  40. 
Since,  then,  $16.44  is  the  present  value  of  one  {foliar  paid 
as  described,  $367.58  must  be  the  equivalent  of  an  annual 
payment  made  in  like  manner  by  the  same  person,  found 
by"  dividing  $307.58  by  10.44— that  is,  $22.35,  which  is  the 
net  annual  premium  sought. 

To  explain  the  function  of  the  net  premium,  let  it  be 
assumed  at  first  that  the  payments  for  a  policy  are  in 
equal  annual  premiums  continued  for  life.  The  same  ex- 
planation will  serve,  mutatis  miit{tii<.lis,  when  payments  are 
otherwise  made.  The  net  annual  premium  being  invaria- 
ble in  amount,  and  the  risk  of  death  to  the  assured  increas- 
ing from  year  to  year,  such  premium  must  accomplish  two 
purposes.  It  must,  in  the  first  place,  pay  year  by  year 
what  is  technically  called  the  co8t  of  assurance.  This  ex- 
pression, as  used  by  an  actuary,  means  something  quite 
different  from  what  a  policy-holder  means  by  it.  To  the 
latter  it  is  the  premium ;  to  the  former  it  is  the  part  which 
that  premium  must  contribute  to  the  death-claims  in  any 
year.  On  the  hypothesis  that  the  mortality  table  is  e.vact 
(and  all  the  calculations  must  be  made  on  this  supposition), 
a  certain  number  of  policies  will  annually  become  claims 
by  death.  These  must  be  ]>aid,  and  as  the  company  is  sup- 
posed a  mutual  one.  and  has  no  capital  beyond  what  has 
been  and  is  contributed  by  the  policy-holders,  each  pre- 
mium must  contribute  its  just  proportion  to  meet  the  obli- 
gations. Thus,  of  10,000  persons,  aged  40,  assured  in  a 
company,  9H  will  die  the  first  year,  and,  each  policy  being 
for  $100*0.  $'JS,000  will  have  to  be  paid.  As  provision  is 
made  at  the  hiijlnniuij  of  tlio  year,  and  the  policies  arc  not 
payable  till  the  md  of  it,  ,$98,000  discounted  for  a  year  at 
4  per  cent.,  or  $94,230,  will  be  sufficient,  which  for  each  of 
the  10,000  would,  if  each  paid  jnut  enough  to  raise  tho 
necessary  fund,  be  $9.42  apiece.  But  each  pays  a  net  pre- 
mium of  $22.35,  and  henec  pays  $12.93  more  tliau  is  neces- 
sary for  the  current  obligations;  therelore.  each  of  tlioso 
who  die  contributes  to  his  own  claim  $12.93,  which  for  the 
98  amounts  to  .$1207,  leaving  the  real  amount  to  be  pro- 
vided by  tho  company  the  difiVrcnce  between  $91,230  and 
$1207,  or  $92,903:  tliis  for  each  of  the  10,000  is  $9.29. 
This  $9.29  is  the  cost  of  ass'urance  for  tho  first  year,  and 
is  actually  paid  out  by  tho  company  if  the  table-mortality 
is  experienced.  It  is  tho  contribution  which  each  of  tho 
premiums  under  consideration  must  make  for  the  benefit 
of  the  representatives  of  those  of  the  co-assured  who  do  not 
survive  the  year. 

The  second  function  of  the  net  premium  is  to  provide  a 
dt'poait  to  the  credit  of  each  policy  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Till'  nccesfity  of  thit*  deposit  is  apparent.  If  each  year's 
cost  of  afsuranee.  anil  tluit  only,  were  paid  each  year,  the 
charge  to  the  asHurcd  wtiuld  be  lighter  in  the  first  years  of 
tho  policy  than  under  the  equal-annual  piiynient  system, 
but  it  would  grow  steadily  heavier  with  advancing  time, 
and  finally  become  an  intolenible  burden.  To  prevent 
tliin,  he  pays  more  at  first  than  the  risk  is  worth,  that  at  a 
hilcr  date  he  may  pay  Icsh.  Knteririg  at  -10,  and  paying 
each  year  by  itself,  hin  net  premium  on  a  policy  of  $1000 
for  tho  first  year  would  be  $9.42  ;  at  58.  it  woubl  "be  $22.05 ; 
at  "0,  $59.61  :  at  95,  $961.54  ;  and  these  chargoh'  a  company 
would  b»'  eornpellnri  (n  make  to  be  entitled  to  confidence; 
yet  under  tlio  equalized  wystem  it  is  no  more  at  any  time 
than  $22.3.'i.  It  is  evitlent  from  this  that  \\\v.  cxcessof  the 
payments  in  tho  earlier  years  must  be  rigorouwly  set  asiilo 
a>t  u  fund,  which,  with  tho  intoroat  uouumulated  ujion  it. 


will  suffice  to  make  good  the  inadequacy  of  those  of  later 
j-ears.  The  method  of  determining  the  amount  of  the  ne- 
cessary deposit  has  just  been  illustrated.  In  the  ease  con- 
sidered the  dt^posit  on  each  policy  in  force  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  is  $13.58  j  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  it  is 
$27.64  ;  and  similarly  for  each  succeeding  year.  If  tho 
assured  wlio  entered  at  age  40  were  just  entering  at  41,  his 
net  annual  |)remium  would  bo  $23.19:  yet  he  pays  but 
$22.35 — 84  cents  less — because  he  has  on  deposit  $13.58,* 
which  {4  per  cent,  interest  being  assumed)  is  the  present 
value  in  hand  of  84  cents  paid  annually  in  advance  for  life 
by  a  person  aged  41.  If  he  were  just  entering  at  42,  his 
net  annual  premium  would  be  $24.08;  but  he  pays  $1.73 
less,  because  his  deposit  of  $27.64-^-"  is  the  present  value  of 
$1.73  paid  annually  in  advance  for  life  by  a  person  aged 
42:  at  the  end  of  ten  years  the  deposit  to  his  credit  must 
be  $157.29,  the  present  value  of  $11.35 — the  difference  be- 
tween the  net  premium  $22.35,  which  he  pays,  and  $33.70, 
which  he  would  be  required  to  pay  if  he  were  just  taking 
his  policy  at  age  50.  The  amount  of  the  deposit  on  a 
policy  paid  for  by  equal  annual  premiums,  continued  for 
life,  must  always  be  the  present  value  of  the  difference 
between  the  net  premium  paid  and  that  which  would  be 
requisite  if  it  were  taken  by  the  same  person  at  his  then 
increased  age  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  next  succeeding. 
It  is  evident,  from  what  has  |)receded,  that  when  a  life 
policy  is  paid  for  by  annual  premiums  continued  for  life, 
the  deposit  or  reserve  is  accumulated  to  aid  the  assured  in 
continuing  his  assurance  from  year  to  year;  that  when 
paid  for  by  a  single  premium  such  dejjosit  is  intended  to 
effect  his  continued  assurance:  and  that  when  paid  for  by 
annual  premiums  continued  for  a  limited  number  of  years 
only,  the  deposit  is  to  aiii  the  policy-holder  until  the  ex- 
piration of  tho  given  number  of  years,  at  which  time  it 
must  be  sufficient  to  effect  the  continued  assurance. 

II.  A  term  policy  is  a  contract  in  which  the  company- 
agrees  to  pay  the  representatives  of  the  assured  a  specified 
amount  of  money  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  he  may 
die,  provided  his  death  should  occur  within  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years  named  in  the  policy. 

III.  An  endo}rmrut  policy  is  one  in  which  the  oompany 
agrees  to  pay  a  specified  amount  to  the  assured  himself  at 
a  certain  future  period  (stated  in  the  contract)  if  he  should. 
then  be  alive  to  receive  it.  The  net  premium  may  be  paid 
at  once  or  at  stated  intervals,  as  may  be  agreed. 

Children's  Endtnnnent  Policies. — These  are  promises  to 
pay,  on  a  child's  attaining  the  age  of  IS.  21,  or  25  years,  as 
may  bo  stated,  a  certain  specified  amount.  In  case  of  the 
child's  death  before  the  age  specified,  the  premiums  jiaid  may 
be  retained  or  returned,  according  to  agreement.  If  they 
are  to  be  returned,  the  policy  is  of  a  mixed  character,  con- 
sisting of  a  pure  endowment  for  which  a  certain  premium, 
either  single  or  annual,  must  be  paid,  and  a  term  assurance 
on  the  child's  life  of  an  amount  which  varies  with  the  pre- 
miums paid  before  the  policy  becomes  a  claim,  for  which  an 
additional  premium  must  be  paid. 

IV.  An  endowment  assurnnee  (commonly  called  an  endow- 
ment) policy  is  a  combination  of  a  ]ture  endowment  with  a 
term  policy.  By  it  the  company  agrees  to  pay  a  stipulated 
sum  of  money  at  a  certain  future  period  in  case  the  person 
on  whoso  life  assurance  is  made  should  then  be  alive,  or  at 
his  death  if  that  should  happen  before  the  expiration  of 
the  period. 

V.  A  joint-life  policy  is  a  contract  to  pay  a  certain 
amount  "on  tho  death  of  one  of  two  or  more  persons  named, 
on  tho  joint  continuance  of  whoso  lives  assurance  is  made. 
There  are  not  usually  more  than  two  persons  named,  though 
there  may  be  three  or  more. 

VI.  Annuitij. — This  is  a  contract  in  which  a  company 
agrees  to  pay  a  given  sum  annually,  cither  during  the  re- 
mainder of  life,  or  for  a  specified  number  of  yenrs  if  tho 
person  on  whoso  life  assurance  is  made  should  live  so  long,  in 
consideration  of  agross  sum  paid  at  once  by  the  annuitant. 

VII.  A  survivnrNhip  annuity  is  an  agreement  to  pay  a 
specified  annuity  to  a  nominee  during  his  survivorship  of 
the  person  on  whoso  life  assurance  is  made. 

Tile  policies  which  have  been  briefiy  e.xplaincd  are  tho 
chief  and  fundamental  ones.  Other  varieties  are  obtained 
by  variations  of  conditions  as  to  forfeiture,  to  mode  and 
time  of  paying  premiums,  to  distribution  of  surplus,  etc. 
But  one  such  variety  will  be  treated  (»f  here,  viz. : 

'fnntine  Dividend  or  .S'.rc'm/N  fund  }\,lie>i. — This  ip  an 
ordinary  life  policy,  or  an  endowment  assurance  pitlioy 
with  fri>Mi  ten  to  twenty  years  or  more  to  run.  in  which  t!io 
tontine  jirinciple  is  applied  to  dividends.  The  distinctive 
features  of  it  are — tho  holders  of  such  policies  constitute  a 
class  by  themselves  :  they  do  not  pnrtieipato  in  jtrofits  till 

*Kaeb  of  ihc-^e  amounts  is,  in  coii.'*er|uencc  of  tbe  fractinns 
disrenardcfl  in  the  enlculalion,  .slightly  In  error;  Init  here,  iis  in 
other  examples  Kiven,  accuracy  of  result  is  made  to  yield  tohim- 
pUclty  of  illustration. 
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after  tlio  lii|i(io  of  a  oortain  iiuiiiIjlt  of  yviirn  (Ion,  fiflcon,  or 
twenty).  HjH'cilhMi  ill  tliM  policy  ;  in  ciiH-of  dtJiiih  ht-furotho 
(liviil(!ii<l  in'iioil  lii*(;inK,  IIh;  ii'iin'Bcntiitiv»!»  of  tlic  acHurLMl 
will  riM'civo  IIh-  Hum  Mfourvil  Wy  the  puliey  iiiul  itu  muro  ;  no 
Biirn-ndcr  viiluo  will  hv  alluwi-tl  (u  any  onr  wli«i  iimy  relin- 
qiiinli  \us  iiolicy,  an<l  iio  divni.-inl  will  In-  fn-ilitrd  to  hiiuIi 
iinlic.ii'H  as  inav  lioeoini!  (rliiiniH  tjclorc  tlic  iliviilfrid  jic-rioii 
urrivfrt;  all  prolits  nofiiiiiij;  fiMnn  cvury  Mourco  within  llu* 
I'liiHH  arc  roHtTvcil  till  Ilic  arrival  of  tlir  npeiMliud  dividi-nd 
iK'rind  :  IIh)  aircuinulatcd  dividcndH  arc  thrn  to  ho  «'(iui- 
tiililv  dividfd,  on  the  (Mirilrilnitiun  plan,  auiou^  ^uuli  puliuictl 
an  arc  then  artuiilly  in  torco. 

IfiHtu-ve. —  Upon  cacii  policy  issued  a  depoHit  inutit  auou- 
iniilato  in  cacli  surecssivc  year  of  its  cnrnnioy,  upon  llie 
Hanni  p-noral  principles  an<l  for  tlio  Hanio  reaHons  a«  wi.'re 
piven  under  Hie  polioief.  It  may  in  j^eiieral  be  Htaled  that 
the  deposit  on  a  policy  at  the  end  of  any  year  iiuiHt  ho  lliu 
prrMi'iit  viihie  of  the  dilVerence  between  the  net  premium 
piiid  by  the  assureil  and  that  whitdi  would  bo  retjuired  from 
him  if  ho  woro  just  takin;;.  at  luH  tlien  increased  a^o,  a 
policy  of  like  kind  an<l  amount  t(M'minal>l(>  at  the  period 
gper'ifird  in  the  policy.  The  sum-total  of  all  tho  depositu 
he!  1,  with  their  aeuiimulated  interest  at  tho  aHsuined  rate, 
in  known  as  tho  reaervf.  It  ia  also  called  ymrrrf  fur  >■*■- 
iimnrtturfi,  iimsmucli  as  it  is  tho  anniunt  with  respect  to  oa(di 
policy  which  a  company,  in  transferring  or  reinyuring  its 
individual  risks,  would  bo  obliged  to  pay  another  conipany 
t()  maUo  it  safe  for  tho  latter  to  undertake  them.  (As  to 
general  reinsurance  or  amalgamation  of  companies,  sco 
N.    Y.  All*.  lirport,  1874.) 

Rtufintrred  Ptt/iriett. — In  several  of  tho  States  life  com- 
panies authorized  to  transact  business  therein  are  permitted 
by  law  to  make  with  tho  State  insurance  department  a 
special  dejuisit  of  securities  fnr  the  protection  of  certain 
policies.  Th«  ptdicios  thus  jirotectcd  are  duly  registoretl  in 
proper  hooks  kept  in  the  department  for  that  purpose.  The 
securities  fo  deposited  must  always  be  kept  equal  in  value 
to  the  net  present  value  of  the  registered  policies.  Tho 
State  makes  itself  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and 
proper  application  of  the  reserve  fund  on  tho  registered 
policies  of  a-  conipany  (and  on  these  only),  but  docs  not 
guaranty  the  p;iyment  of  such  policies  at  maturity. 

Linti/iiiif. — The  premiums  so  far  considered  nro  net  pre- 
miums; that  is.  premiums  calculated  with  matbcnialical 
exactness,  on  certain  assumjitioiis  of  mortality  and  interest, 
to  aci'oniplish  tho  payment  of  the  assured  sum  or  gums  at 
tho  time  agreed  upon,  and  nothing  else.  If  the  assumptions 
on  which  the  trulculations  are  made  should  accord  with  the 
fiicts  experienced  in  a  company,  nothing  would  be  left 
for  expenses  and  otlier  necessities  of  the  business.  The  net 
premium  must  bo  increased  by  a  sum  sutticient  to  provide 
for  expenses  and  contingencies.  This  additional  sum.  ob- 
tained by  taking  a  iiereentage  of  the  net  premium,  is  called 
tho  loading;  and  it.  added  to  the  net  premium,  forms  the 
full  or  itffiir  premium.  The  expenses  of  c«tndncting  the 
business  arc  many  and  large.  The  chief  of  them  is  that  of 
agents.  Nearly  all  the  business  of  a  life  company  is  ob- 
tained through  agents,  who  devote  their  time  to  soliciting 
custom  and  securing  the  prompt  payment  of  premiums. 
For  their  services  they  are  paid  chiefly  by  "commission," 
which  is  a  certain  percentage  of  the  ))remiums  on  policies 
obtained  through  their  instrumentality.  Tho  commission 
is  not  uniform,  but  varies  according  to  the  practice  ami 
stamliiig  of  each  company.  If  an  agent  has  an  interest  in 
ninro  than  one  premium  paid  on  a  jiolicy.  he  m,ay  dispose 
of  sucli  interest  to  the  company,  as  ho  sometimes  docs,  for 
a  gross  sum  in  hand,  called  in  tho  company's  reports  a 
*•  commuted  commission."  Besides  tho  agents,  a  company 
must  pay  its  general  officers  and  other  employt^s^  taxes, 
bills  for  advertising  and  printing.  legal  fees.  etc.  etc. 

Fnr/eitiirc  or  Lnpfit . —  In  all  kinds  (»f  policy,  in  which 
tho  continuance  of  life  is  of  pecuniary  advantage  to  a  com- 
pany, there  are  certain  conditions  imposed  upon  tho  as- 
sured, violation  of  which  will  work  a  forfeiture  to  the  com- 
pany of  the  pohcy  and  of  all  payments  made  tliercon. 
Such  conditions  are  with  reference  to  limits  of  travel  and 
residence,  to  certain  hazardous  occupations,  to  death  by 
suicide  or  in  consequence  of  the  violation  of  law,  to  tho 
accuracy  of  the  statements  and  declarations  made  in  the 
application  for  the  policy,  and  to  tho  prompt  payment  of 
the  premiums  on  or  before  the  day  or  days  on  which  thoy 
fall  due.  With  respect  to  the  condition  in  the  policy  that 
if  the  assured  shall  "die  by  his  own  hand"  the  policy 
shall  be  void,  there  appears  to  he  some  diversity  of  opinion 
in  the  courts.  Tho  law  is  well  settled  in  Kngland.  and  in 
the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  that  in  the 
event  of  suicide  the  representatives  of  the  assured  can  only 
recover  upon  proof  th;)t  the  act  of  self-destruction  was  not 
his  voluntary  and  wilful  act,  and  wns  committed  at  a  time 
when  he  had  not  sutTicient  power  of  mind  and  reason  to 
understand  the  physical  nature  and  consequences  of  his 


act,  without  rcfertinco  lo  Win  capacity  at  Ihv  time  tu  appre 
oiato  ilH  moral  ohuracler.  The.Supreiiio  Court  of  Iho  V.  S,, 
however,  in  a  lulo  eaBc,  reported  in  tlu!  I.'ith  of  W'attartj'M 
lirpnrtH^  buK  laid  down  the  followiog  rule,  the  preciiio 
etlec't  of  which  in  not  very  clear,  iiinee  it  includftt  ueverai 
conditions  that  can  hardly  cocxiHt :  "  If  tlied<utli  in  iMiiih<  d 
by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  uHHured,  hu  knowing  and  in- 
tending that  liiH  d4-ath  tdiall  be  tho  rettull  of  Iiih  act,  but 
when  his  reasoning  tatmlties  arc  do  far  iinpuired  that  he  ii4 
not  able  to  undurHland  the  moral  ehuructer,  the  general 
nature,  consequences,  and  efleet  of  the  net  he  is  about  to 
commit,  or  when  lie  is  impelled  thereto  by  an  insane  im- 
pulse which  ho  has  not  the  power  to  icHiHl,  imeli  death  JH 
not  within  the  conteinjdation  id  the  parties  lo  the  contract. 
and  the  insurer  is  liable."  It  further  appears  from  the  carte 
just  roferreil  to  that  *'  there  is  no  presumption  of  law, 
priin/l  ftirie  or  otherwise,  that  self-destruction  arisen  from 
insanity/' and  that  it  devolves  on  the  claimant  to  prove 
suclt  insanity  on  tho  part  of  the  decedent,  at  tho  time  of 
the  commission  of  the  suicidal  act,  "  as  will  relieve  the  act 
of  taking  his  own  life  from  the  eflV'ct  which,  by  the  general 
terms  used  in  the  policy,  sclf-destruclion  was  to  have — 
namely,  to  avoicl  tho  policy."  For  travel  or  residence  be- 
yond the  limits  assigncrl  in  the  policy  and  for  hazardous 
occupations  special  permits  must  be  obtained  from  the 
company;  and  the  extra  risk  involved  in  such  travel,  resi- 
dence, or  occupation  will  not  bo  covered  until  the  company 
has  agreed  in  writing  to  accept  it.  For  violation  of  the 
remaining  conditions  of  a  jiolicy,  forfeiture  is  in  general 
absolute,  though  special  arrangements  or  provisions  are 
sr>inotiines  mado  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  premium. 
The  premium  should,  however,  always  be  paid  promptly 
when  duo.  All  the  calculations  are  based  upon  such  pay- 
ments, whicli  aro  the  very  life  of  a  policy,  and  could  not 
be  waived  to  any  extent  by  a  company  without  danger  to 
all  interested  in  it.  Tho  premiums  should,  moreover,  bo 
paid  in  cnHh,  and  not  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  promis- 
sory notes.  Tho  '"note"  system  is  a  fallacious  one,  and 
many  companies  which  adopted  it  at  first  are  retinquisti- 
iug  it  as  fast  as  possible. 

Surrender. — After  a  certain  number  of  payments  have 
been  mado  by  a  policy-holder,  coni]>anics  will  in  general, 
if  ho  apply  in  time  and  surrender  his  policy,  grant  him  a 
sum  of  money  called  tho  Hxirreudcr  value.  The  equitable 
surrender  value  of  a  jiolicy  is  a  matter  much  in  dispute 
among  actuaries  and  others  interested  in  the  business,  and 
is  much  niisunilerstoo<l  among  the  assured.  Its  small 
amount  as  compared  with  tht-  premiums  paid  astonishes 
the  policy-holder,  and  leads  him  to  think  he  has  been  im- 
posed upon.  IJut  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  part  of 
the  premium  is  consumed  every  year  in  the  payment  of 
cost  of  assurance  an<l  exiionses  ;  all  that  remain  are  the 
deposit  or  reserve,  and  in  mutual  companies  any  dividends 
which  may  have  accrued.  Tlie  deposit,  ealhd  sometimes 
the  "  net  value  "  of  a  policy,  is  contributed  by  the  policy- 
holder, and  accumulated  to  aid  in  his  continued  assurance ; 
dividends  arise  chiefly  from  the  over-payments  of  the  as- 
sured, and  in  mutual  companies  belong  lo  them.  So  far. 
therefore,  as  it  can  be  mathematically  determined,  the  sur- 
render value  of  a  policy  at  any  time  is  in  proprietary  com- 
panies tho  deposit  on  the  policy  at  the  time,  and  in  mutual 
compauics  tho  deposit  added  to  dividends  credited  to  tho 
policy. 

SurpluB,  Pi-o/itu,  or  Dividends. — Each  of  the  assumptions 
made  in  calculating  the  net  premium  gives  rise  to  surplus. 
That  premium  is  estimated  on  the  supposition  that  the 
death  rate  in  the  company  will  be  that  called  for  by  the 
mortality  tal>le.  and  that  but  4  per  cent,  interest  will  bo 
realized  on  money.  No  properly  managed  company  expe- 
riences the  assumed  death  rate.  The  ''new  business"  fur- 
nishes every  year  a  number  of  carefully  selected  lives, 
which,  being  better  for  some  years  than  the  average,  di- 
minish the  company's  mortuary  rate.  The  ratio  of  tho 
estimated  to  the  actual  mortality  varies  in  different  compa- 
nies and  in  different  years,  and  depends  in  great  mca><ure 
upon  the  skill  and  care  with  which  the  risks  are  selected. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  further,  that  the  companies  get  «#>  instead 
of  /'our  per  cent,  on  their  investments:  some  of  them  ob- 
tain over  seven.  The  loadi)i;f,  added  to  the  net  premium 
for  expenses,  also  provides  surplus.  The  average  loading 
is  about  X\\  per  cent,  of  the  net  premium.  The  average 
expense  of  management  does  not  exceed  IS  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  premium  receipts. 

The  above-enumerated  sources  of  surplus  or  dividends 
are  the  chief,  and  are  likely  to  bo  the  enduring  ones. 
There  is  another,  however,  which  is  mainly  due  to  instabil- 
ity of  purpose  or  of  fortune  on  the  part  of  policy-holders 
— viz.  surrender  and  lapse  of  policies. 

/tiitribution  of  Surplus. — In  ]»ropriet.iry  companies  the 
surplus  belongs  to  the  stockholders,  and  is  their  profit.  In 
mutual  companies  it  belongs  lo  l!ie  policy-holders,  from 
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■whose  necessary  overpayments  it  chiefly  arises,  and  repre- 
sents to  theui,  not  profit,  but  gavinf/s.  The  proper  mode  of 
its  distribution  in  mutual  companies  is  a  somewhat  vexed 
question,  upon  which  many  opinions  have  been  expressed. 
A  comparatively  few  companies  in  the  U.  S.  use  the  *'  per- 
centage "  plan  of  division  ;  that  is,  the  share  of  each  policy- 
holder is  determined  by  taking  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
amount  of  premiums  paid.  By  this  method  the  age  of  the 
assured  is  not  considered,  and  the  origin  of  the  surplus  is 
ignored.  Most  companies  have,  however, adopted  the  "con- 
tribution plan."  devised  in  lSfi2  by  Messrs.  Sheppard  IIo- 
mans  and  D.  Parks  Fackler,  who  were  at  the  time  actuaries 
of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York.  The 
design  of  this  plan  is  to  divide  the  surplus  among  the  pol- 
icy-holders in  proportion  to  their  individual  overpayments 
or  contributions  to  the  surplus  fund. 

The  method  of  determining  these  "proportions  over- 
paid "  is.  briefly  and  without  the  use  of  equations,  as  fol- 
lows (it  is  assumed  that  the  policy  is  a  whole-life  one,  paid 
for  by  equal  annual  premiums)  :  At  the  begiunhitj  of  the 
year,  the  company  had  to  the  credit  of  the  policy  the  de- 
posit or  reserve  upon  it  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year 
and  the  full  annual  premium  then  just  paid.  From  the 
annual  premium  must  be  taken  the  proportion  of  actual 
expenses  properly  chargeable  to  the  policy  ;  the  remainder, 
added  to  the  reserve,  must  then  be  increased  by  interest  at 
the  rate  actually  received  by  the  company.  From  the 
amount  thus  obtained  must  be  taken — Isr,  the  actual  cost 
of  assurance  for  the  year;  2d,  the  reserve  necessary  to  be 
held  at  the  close  of  the  current  year  :  the  remainder  is  the 
contribution  to  surplus.  This  contribution,  added  to  the 
policy's  share  in  the  *'  miscellaneous  profits,"  if  any,  con- 
stitutes the  estimated  dividend  in  favor  of  the  policy.  The 
total  surplus  is  not  in  mutual  companies  distributed.  A 
portion  of  it  is  retained  as  a  contingent  fund  or  temporary 
reserve. 

Modes  of  Appfi/ing  Dividends. — There  are  in  common  use 
two  ways  of  applying  the  dividend  credited  to  a  policy — 
viz.  to  the  purchase  of  an  additional  amount  of  assurance, 
and  as  cash  in  payment  of  premium.  Assume,  for  illustra- 
tion, a  life  policy  of  $5000  taken  out  at  age  30,  and  paid 
for  by  an  equal  annual  premium  of  $113.50;  and  further, 
that  after  it  has  run  four  years  a  dividend  of  $64.17  has 
been  credited  to  it.  The  holder  may  use  the  dividend — 
First,  to  purchase  an  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  policy. 
At  ago  34,  to  which  the  assured  has  then  attained,  the  net 
single  premium  for  a  policy  of  $1000  is  $321.86  :  tlie  div- 
idend of  $64.17  will  therefore  purchase  an  addition  of 
$199.37,  no  expense  or  commissions  being  charged  to  the 
dividend.  This  addition,  sometimes  called  a  **  reversionary 
dividend,"  of  $199.37  is  a  paid-up  policy  for  that  amount, 
and  earns  dividends  :  it  is  payable  with  the  original  policy, 
and  is  in  general  subject  to  its  terms.  Second,  as  cash,  to 
diminish  by  $64.17  the  premium  then  just  due.  Other 
methods  of  application  have  been  and  are  still  employed; 
such  as  to  the  purchase  (the  assured  being  in  sound  health 
at  the  time)  of  a  temporary  assurance  ibr  one  or  more 
years;  to  the  reduction  of  all  subsequent  premiums  for 
which  the  assured  is  liable;  to  limit  the  number  of  pre- 
miums required;  but  the  two  first  given  arc  the  chief  and 
grow  in  favor  every  year. 

Gorrntment  Siiperviaiou. — A  few  of  the  U.  S.  have  no  laws 
regulating  life  companies  further  than  may  be  necessary  for 
purposes  of  taxation.  The  most  of  them,  however — and  all 
of  them  in  which  the  business  has  grown  to  be  of  any  import- 
ance— have  made  special  provisions  for  the  protection  of 
policy-holders  and  the  sui)ervision  of  companies  by  a  State 
officer.  The  following  brief  abstract  of  the  iusurance  law  of 
New  York,  taken  from  Walford's  O'cueral  Insnrauce  Statutes 
of  the  U.S.  (1871).  and  the  Supplement  thereto  (1872),  will 
well  illustrate  the  kind  of  supervision  exercised  and  of  pro- 
tection ntl'urdcd  to  policy-holders.  In  New  York  a  State 
superintendent  of  insurance  has  supervision  of  companies; 
a  life  company  is  prohibited  from  taking  any  risks  other 
than  such  as  are  connected  with  or  appertain  to  nmking 
assurance  on  life  and  the  granting,  purchasing,  and  dis- 
posing of  annuities  ;  before  commencing  business  each  such 
company  must  have  a  capital  of  at  least  $l(Mt,nOO  paid  in 
and  invested  in  stocks  or  treasury  notes  of  the  U.  S.  or  of 
I  he  State  of  Now  York,  or  in  bonds  and  mortgages  on  im- 
proved and  unincumlicred  real  estate  within  the  State  of 
New  York  worth  75  per  cc-nt.  more  than  the  amount  loaned 
thereon,  exclusive  of  farm  buihlings  thereon,  or  in  such 
stocks  and  Bcourities  as  now  are  or  may  hereafter  bo  ro- 
ccivabie  by  the  bank  department — such  securities,  to  the 
amount  of  $100,000  in  II.  S.  or  Now  York  State  stocks,  to 
be  deposited  with  the  superintendent,  and  hold  by  him  for 
tho  security  of  pohcy-holders;  a  company  chartered  by 
another  State  and  wishing  to  transact  business  in  New 
York  miiflt  liave  the  same  amount  of  actual  capital  securely 
invested  as  companies  chartered  by  Now  York ;  tho  su])er- 


intendent  being  satisfied  of  a  company's  compliance  with 
the  law  will  issue  it  a  certificate  of  authority  to  commence 
business;  each  company  chartered  by  the  State  must  invest 
its  funds  or  accumulations  in  bonds  and  mortgages  on  un- 
incumbered real  estate  within  the  State  of  New  York,  or 
outside  of  the  said  State  and  within  fifty  miles  of  the  city 
of  New  Y'ork,  worth  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  sum  loaned 
thereon,  or  in  stocks  of  the  U.  S.,  stocks  of  the  State,  or 
of  any  incorporated  city  of  the  State  if  at  or  above  par, 
and  any  stocks  created  under  the  acts  of  the  State  that 
shall  be  at  the  time  of  such  investment  at  a  market  price 
in  the  city  of  New  Y'ork  at  or  above  par;  a  detailed  state- 
ment, on  blanks  furnished  by  the  superintendent,  must  bo 
made  of  its  affairs  by  each  company  transacting  business 
in  the  State  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year,  or 
within  sixty  days  thereafter — such  statement  to  contain  a 
particular  account  of  the  company's  assets,  liabilities,  in- 
come, and  expenditures  during  the  year,  the  number,  kind, 
and  amount  of  its  policies  in  force  at  the  commencement 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  number,  kind,  and  amount 
of  new  policies  issued  by  it  and  of  policies  terminated,  with 
the  mode  of  termination,  during  the  year;  the  information 
obtained  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  companies  must  be 
arranged  and  tabulated  by  the  superintendent  and  pre- 
sented by  him,  with  such  remarks  and  recommendations  as 
he  may  deem  jjropcr,  to  the  legit^lature  in  his  annual  re- 
port; tho  superintendent  must  make  at  least  once  in  every 
five  years,  and  may  make  annually  in  his  discretion,  valua- 
tions of  all  outstanding  policies  and  other  obligations  of 
every  American  life  company  doing  business  in  the  State — 
the  valuation  of  the  policies  to  be  made  according  to  the 
American  Experience  Table  of  mortality  and  an  assumed 
rate  of  interest  at  4;V  per  cent. :  the  superintendent  is  em- 
powered to  address  inquiries  to  any  company  on  any  mat- 
ter connected  with  its  transactions,  reply  to  which  must  be 
promptly  made  in  writing  under  penalty  of  a  revocation 
of  the  company's  authority  to  transact  business  :  whenever 
the  superintendent  has  reason  to  suspect  the  correctness  of 
any  annual  statement,  or  that  tho  affairs  of  a  company 
making  such  statement  are  in  unsound  condition,  he  must 
cause  an  examination  of  its  affairs  to  be  made,  and  for  pur- 
poses of  such  examination  must  have  free  access  to  the 
books  of  the  company,  and  is  authorized  to  examine  ofiicers 
and  agents  under  oath,  the  penalty  for  refusing  the  requisite 
facilities  for  the  examination  being  the  forfeiture  of  tho 
com]iany's  charter  or  tho  revocation  of  its  authority  to 
transact  business  in  the  State — the  result  of  the  examina- 
tion to  be  pul>lished  in  the  newspaper  in  which  State  no- 
tices are  published  whenever  the  superintendent  shall  deem 
it  for  the  public  interest  to  do'  so  ;  if  it  shall  appear  from 
examination  that  a  company  chartered  by  the  State  has 
assets  insufficient  to  rein;^ure  its  outstanding  risks,  tho 
superintendent  must  communicate  the  tact  to  the  attorney- 
general  of  tho  State,  who  must  thereupon  present  the  com- 
pany in  tho  supreme  court,  and  after  a  full  hearing  the 
court  will,  if  tho  assets  are  found  insufficient,  decree  a  dis- 
solution of  the  company  and  a  distriliuliou  of  its  effects, 
including  tho  securities  deposited  with  the  superintendent; 
a  company  chartered  by  another  State  and  transacting 
business  in  New  York  will,  under  tlie  like  circumstance 
of  insufficient  assets,  have  its  certitieate  of  authority  for 
the  transaction  of  business  in  the  State  revoked,  and  bo 
compelled  tc)  cease  business  tlierein ;  when  a  company  in- 
tends to  discontinue  business  it  must  give  notice  to  the 
superintendent,  who  will  cause  notice  of  such  intention  to 
be  published  in  the  paper  in  which  State  notices  are  in- 
serted at  least  twice  a  week  for  six  months,  and  after  tho 
superintendent,  u])on  full  examination  of  the  affairs  of  such 
company,  is  satisliecl  that  all  the  liabilities  of  the  company 
are  fully  met,  ho  is  then,  and  not  before,  to  deliver  up  to 
the  company  the  securities  held  by  him  for  the  protection 
of  the  policy-holders  of  the  company. 

Statistics. — There  were  in  iTreat  Hritain  and  ber  depend- 
e'Yicies,  Jan.  1,  1871,  136  life  companies,  which  had  in  force 
1,243,439  policies,  assuring  £301.213.114.  In  (icruiany 
(including  Austria  and  Switzerland),  there  were  at  the  same 
date  36  companies,  whicli  had  in  force  42 1,922  jiolicies,  as- 
suring 401.(132,407  thalers.  In  France  tho  business  has, 
in  consequence  of  strong  jirejudices  and  enaetnients  which 
early  prevailed  against  it,  and  have  but  recently  begun  to 
give  way,  made  but  slow  progress ;  antl  there  were,  Dec.  31, 
1S71,  biit  97,841  existing  policies,  assuring  973,000,000 
francs. 

In  18.'>9  the  insurance  department  of  the  State  of  New 
York  was  created  by  a('t  of  ihe  legislature  and  was  organized 
in  Jan.,  18fi0.  Massachusetia  had  a  few  years  previously  es- 
tablished a  department  of  supervision,  and  subsequently 
other  States  followed  the  example.  The  healthful  inllucnco 
exorcised  by  State  laws  in  shaping  and  ilc\eloping  the  busi- 
ness, the  pulplie  conlidenee  begotten  of  State  supervision 
and  the  ]>ubticalion  of  detailed  annual  reports,  tho  activity 
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profiuoed  by  tho  pcrsonnl  nolicitntlonfl  of  nuniProii»<  iifccmtii, 
(vvti'iiHivo  iKlviTMoiuK  through  iKiWuiuiprTu,  cirouliirt*,  ami 
piiiii|ihl<-tH,  th<4  iiiiML'tlltMl  Ktitio  of  nioni'lury  vahicM  in  the 
ooiiiitry  riciir  thi_'  uluxo  of  and  iiffcr  the  wiir  ut'tlic  n-lu'llion, 
io;;i-(h<'r  willi  tho  intrin.sic  viilun  of  lh<^  iii-tilulidti  ilr^clf, 
rhiisimI  the  1)11. 'lint.- .>^H  to  f^row  with  ^mit  nipiiliry,  uml  to  iih- 
Munu^  in  a  few  yearn  a.-^tnundini^  propctrl  iiinn.  In  lSti>^  thcro 
\V(»ri!  (ill  V  Hcvcn  c'»nipanifH  nprf^'sentcil  in  New  York  .State, 
whii'li  (o^i'lhor  ifiKticd  niort;  uvw  policirM  in  that  onu  y<'ar 
tliitn  Ihr  totiil  iiiirnlicr  of  policies  if-Hucd  hy  all  AnitTir-an 
c'Miipiiiiii'8  cunilnnod  for  llio  sevcntoeu  years  from  IHl;J- 
I.s.v.f. 

At  (ho  ond  of  the  year  I87I  there  w<to  01  life  coinpanieB 
in  (ho  V,  S.,  which  had  in  force  H-ll,7liH  policie«,  anHuriiij; 
$2,11*6, .'»!;'), tM;{ ;  tho  income  of  i\ui  eoinpiini<'H  lor  (ho  year 
from  pretniinns  mid  other  flources  was  :<l()2.1!l  1.01  I  ;  their 
expenditures  for  the  pavineiit  of  policy  and  othiT  claims 
were  .SfH,l(iM,l)  tT),  and  their  assc(s  were  $;{lU,r)f')0,60it.  In 
tho  year  IH7;J  a  number  of  tho  principal  life  coiniiauicH  of 
tlio  V.  S.  formed  an  association  called  llie  Chamber  of  Life 
Insurance,  for  the  purpoHo  of  seeurinj;  nnity  of  policy  and 
aolion  in  all  nnitfcrw  in  whirli  their  intercuts  are  common. 
The  chainbrr  hii^  its  hcad-qnarlcrs  in  (ho  city  of  New  York, 
but  incImlrH  the  chief  ccjmpanies  ehar(ered  by  tho  States  of 
Massachnsetts,  Connocticut,  Pennsylviinia,  Wisc<!n«in,  Mis- 
souri, as  well  aH  the  principal  New  York  eompanicf.  It  is 
tlie  8onrco  of  information  and  medium  of  eonfercneo  amon;; 
these  insti(u(ionH  in  relation  to  their  morlality  experience, 
to  tho  State  laws  rej^nlatiiiK  and  taxinp  the  business,  to  tho 
principles  on  which  fraudulent  practices  should  be  met  and 
suppressed,  ami  to  various  other  subjects  in  which  all  re- 
spectiildo  companies  can  have  but  the  otic  aim  of  dcvatinjij 
the  character  and  increasing  the  security  of  the  business. 

(For  a  list  of  works  upon  assurance  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  AVif)  York  fniturmire  Report  of  ISGS.  In  addition 
to  such  as  are  (here  given  may  be  mentioned  Barnes's  con- 
densed ed.  of  (be  Niir  Yin-k  Innnrnurr  Rf-pfn'tn,  the  olTi<'iuI 
repttrts  of  the  several  State  insurance  departments  or  bu- 
reaus, and  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Insurance'  Con- 
vention of  tho  U.  S.,  held  in  New  York  City  in  1H71.) 

J.  H.  Van  AMitixni:. 

liifeboats,  boats  constructed  cspCL-ially  lor  the  escape 
of  persons  from  vessels  wrecked  or  in  jeojiardy.  As  loiii; 
ago  as  1777,  M.  Bernieres  of  Paris  projected  a  vessel  for 
inland  and  short  sea-voyages,  and  his  experimental  craft 
showed  such  resistance  to  capsizing  that  it  must  have  em- 
braced sonic  of  the  leading  features  of  the  modem  lifr'boat. 
Tho  inventor  of  the  latter  was  Lionel  Lukens,  who  on  Nov. 
2,  1785,  secured  an  English  jiatcnt  on  his  improvements; 
and  as  his  name  has  been  obscured  by  the  success  of  tho 
person  who  appropriated  his  system,  tardy  justice  to  his 
memory  may  be  fitly  done  by  quoting  verbatim  the  abridg- 
ment of  his  speeitieation,  as  follows:  "  To  the  outside?  of 
boats  and  vessels  of  the  common  or  of  any  other  form  are 
projecting  gunnels  sloping  from  the  top  of  the  common 
gunnel  in  a  faint  curve  towards  the  water,  so  ns  not  to 
interrupt  the  oars  in  rowing,  and  from  the  extreme  projec- 
tion (which  may  be  greater  or  less  according  to  (he  size 
and  use  tho  boat  or  vessel  is  intended  for)  returns  to 
tho  side  in  a  faint  curve  at  a  proper  distance  aliove  the 
water-line.  These  jirojecting  gunnels  may  be  made  solid, 
of  any  light  materials  that  will  repel  water,  or  hollow  and 
watertiglit,  or  of  cork,  and  covered  with  thin  wood,  can- 
vas, leatlier,  tin.  or  any  other  light  metal,  mixture,  or  com- 
position." T.ukens  also  proposed  that  **thc  spaces  under 
the  seats  bo  ma<le  watertight  or  filled  with  cork,  and  a  false 
metal  keel  fitted."  Like  many  another  meritorious  inven- 
tion, tliis  was  neglected  and  disregarded  by  the  public,  and 
it  is  not  known  that  the  inventor  ever  recci\ed  one  word 
of  appreciation  or  one  shilling  of  reward  for  an  improve- 
nient  that  has  saved  thousands  of  lives  during  the  ninc- 
tenths  of  a  century  that  has  elapsed  since  then.  It  is  a 
rule  of  almost  universal  application  that  popular  attention 
is  seldom  successfully  called  (o  any  means  of  saving  life  or 
securing  personal  safety  except  througli  some  dire  calam- 
ity ;  and  tho  adoption  of  lifeboats  was  no  exception.  In 
Sept.,  1789,  the  Newcastle  shi])  Adventure  stranded  on  *the 
sands  in  Tynemouth  Haven.  Kngland.  "  in  tlic  midst  or 
tremendous  breakers,"  but  at  only  :iOO  yards  from  the 
shore:  and  in  full  sight  of  multitudes  unable  to  assist,  the 
crew  dropped  from  tho  rigging,  one  by  one.  into  the  waters 
below.  In  tho  consequent  exeitemcnt  of  public  feeling  a 
meeting  was  called,  a  reward  otTercd  for  a  lifeboat,  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  examine  plans.  The  committee 
adopted  the  plan  presented  by  Henry  Oreathead.  who  in 
all  essential  respects  copied  Lukens's  invention,  and  who 
has  been  proclaimed  far  and  wide  as  the  inven(or  of  a  life- 
boat which  does  not  appear  to  embrace  a  single  important 
element  devisetl  by  him.  while  the  expense  of  its  construc- 
tion was  borne  by  the  committee  aforesaid.  Greathead's 
bM:)f  was  constructed   with   cork  floats  arranged  in  and 


around  tho  flidcK  and  gunnel*,  and  appeunt  to  have  been 
extremely  well  proportioned  for  itn  work.  It  wan  double- 
banked  for  ten  oarnnifn,  and  curried  a  ittferHniuii  at  each 
en<I,  the  craft  being  a  "  double-ender  "  or  pointed  at  ciurb 
extremity.  It  was  thirty  feet  long,  ten  wide,  and  three 
fee(  (hrei;  inchcH  rlcep,  eon(ained  70)t  pounds*  of  cork,  and 
had  ourH  of  fir,  better,  in  the  rough  water,  than  the  inoro 
pliant  and  clastic  ash.  In  the  old  Cyrluj/tnlin  of  iJr.  Iteen 
(  lNOfI-1 1 )  is  a  <lescription  of  (ireuthead'H  bout  which  would 
almost  Kcrvo  tho  purpoHc  of  a  working  rtpeeilieution,  and 
this  old  time  craft,  where  modern  m  licet -metal  lifeboats 
cannot  be  conveniently  obtained,  would  ntill  bo  of  utility 
and  value.  Ureathcad'H  boat  was  first  tried  at  South 
Shields  in  Jan.,  1700,  where  it  brought  off  the  crew  from  a 
stranded  ship.  In  less  than  twenty  yeurH  thereafter  it  bad 
Kaved  (ho  lives  of  more  (ban  200  perKoiiH  that  could  not 
otherwise  have  been  rescued.  (jreatheud  received  gold 
medals  from  the  Humane  Soeiely  and  the  Society  of  Arts, 
a  liiamond  ring  from  the  emperor  of  Kun-^ia,  100  guineas 
fnun  tho  Lloyiis.and  £1200  sterling  from  Purliitment.  The 
Lloyds  gave  X200tt  to  encourage  the  building  of  lifeboats 
along  tho  Hritish  coast,  and  hence  their  une  became  estab- 
lished. Aliout  IS0.>,  Christopher  Wilf-on  proposed  to  rauko 
the  gunnels  hollow  and  to  divide  them  into  compartments, 
so  that  injury  to  one  portion  would  leave  the  olner  intuct. 
This  addition  to  Lukens's  invention  was  a  judicious  adapt- 
ation of  the  Chinese  system  of  f»irnnng  a  vessel  in  a  num- 
ber of  watertight  chambers.  The  same  principle  is  em- 
braced in  the  American  lifeboats  of  Joseph  Krancis,  which 
arc  ma«le  of  sheet-metal,  and  arc  adopted  at  the  twenty- 
four  life  stations  on  our  coasts.  It  is  also  embraced  in  the 
bfpat  of  tho  IJritisIi  Lifeboat  Institution.  This  craft  is  a 
d(»uble-banked.  flat-bottomed  Imat,  thirty  feet  in  length, 
and  eight  feet  wide,  with  its  emls  t\vo  feet  higher  than  it,-; 
central  portion.  It  has,  like  previous  boats,  an  iron  keel. 
This  keel  weighs  SOO  poun<ls.  On  each  side  arc  airtight 
cliambers.  The  floor  of  the  boat  is  about  coincident  with 
the  water-line,  anil  the  space  between  it  and  the  bottom 
is  filled  with  cork,  etc.  It  is  stated  that  from  the  year 
1821  to  18G5  not  less  than  11,980  persons  were  saved  by 
lifeboats  on  the  English  coai<t.  Tho  Francis  lifeboat  is 
peculiar  in  the  method  of  its  construction,  being  formed 
of  two  pieces,  each  brought  to  shape  in  dies  operated  by 
hydraulic  power,  the  two  halves  being  afterwards  firmly 
secured  together.  The  material  is  sheet  copper;  it  is  cor- 
rugated by  the  dies,  so  as  to  give  longitudinal  strength 
and  stitTncss ;  the  boat  is  provided  with  a  number  of  water- 
tight air  chambers  or  compartments  to  ensure  its  buoy- 
ancy. This  is  the  boat  now  in  use.  Mr.  Francis's  original 
idea,  brought  forward  about  IS.*!!),  was  to  construct  the 
craft  of  copper  cylinders  firmly  bound  side  by  side  by 
metal  bands,  and  the  whole  furnished  with  an  iron  keel. 

Of  course  very  many  allegecl  improvements  in  lifeboats 
have  been  brought  forward,  but  few  or  none  appear  to  have 
jiractical  utility  beyond  those  just  described.  An  illustra- 
tion of  each  of  the  more  noticeable  varieties  of  these  ma}*, 
however,  be  of  interest.     For  example,  Fackrell's  lifeboat, 

Fig.  1. 


C3'- 

Fackrell's  lifeboat, 
projected  during  the  past  year  (IS74),  embraces  the  prin- 
ciple of  tlie  Greenlander's  kyaek,  the  jiat^seugers  being 
placed  in  circular  openings  formed  in  the  closed  deck  or 
top  of  the  boat,  and  closely  packed  around  the  middle  by 
suitable  waterproof  material.  Ilcnscl's  (l^CtJ)  embraced 
FiG.  2. 


Hensel's  lifeboat. 

an  oblong  annular  raft  having  a  closed  cabin  suspended 
longitudinally  on  gudgeons  or  spindles  within  the  centra! 
space  of  the  raft,  and  provided  with  a  screw  propeller  at 
each  end  worked  by  a  crank  attached  to  the  end  of  tho 
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propeller  shaft  extended  within  the  cabin  for  the  purpose. 
Legros  (1S6S)  made  the  outer  sides  of  his  boat  of  mt-tal, 
"  while  the  top  aud  unexposed  surfaces  are  of  rubber  or 
other  airproof  flexible 
material.'*  W.  N.  Clark 
in  ISoU  proposed  a  novel 
combination  of  water- 
cask,  boat,  raft,  and  life- 
lloat  all  in  one.  the  merit 
of  which  is  hardly  com- 
mon gurate  wiih  its 
unique  character.  Ho 
simply    made    one    side  ^egros  lifeboat, 

of  the  cask  on  a  curve  somewhat  approximating  that  of 
the  keel  of  a  boat,  and  provided  the  other  with  a  covered 

Fig.  4. 


Clark's  cu^k-lifeboat. 

opening,  which,  being  unclosed,  was  to  admit  the  lower 
extremities  of  the  passenger,  while  the  upper  projected 
above  as  in  the  kyaek. 

In  cases  of  emergency  an  ordinary  ship's  boat  may  have 
its  buoyancy  very  much  increased,  and  be  thereby  fitted 
for  use  as  a  lifeboat,  by  tying  empty  casks  at  the  sidcs^ 
which  serve  in  a  rude  way  the  same  purpose  as  the  cork 
floats  or  empty  chambers  in  the  gunnels  of  regularly  con- 
structed lifeboats.  Spars  or  any  other  buoyant  material 
may  be  lashed  in  place  in  the  same  way,  and  will  serve  the 
same  purpose  in  proportion  to  their  lightness. 

The  life-car  is  a  kind  of  boat,  closed  in  on  top,  and  de- 
signed to  be  drawn  through  the  surf  between  the  vessel  and 
the  shore.  In  order  to  do  this  a  hawser  is  stretched  from 
one  point  to  the  other;  the  car  is  attached  to  the  hawser  by 
rings  provided  on  the  free  ends  of  suspending  chains  fixed 
to  the  ends  of  the  car.  A  line  attached  to  each  extremity 
of  the  car  enables  it  to  be  drawn  to  and  fro.     The  life-car 


Francis-'s  life-ear. 

used  in  this  country  was  devised  by  Mr.  J.  Francis,  tlie  in- 
ventor of  the  Francis  lifeboat  previously  referred  to.  (For 
life-saving  apparatus  in  which  the  principle  of  the  raft  is 
substituted  for  that  of  the  boat,  sec  Lifk-Kakts.) 

James  A.  Wimtnlv. 

Life  Kstntc.  See  Estate,  Dower,  Joisturk,  Kmiilk- 
MKNTS,  EsTtivi;r{s. 

Life  Insiirnncc.  Pec  Life  AssunANci:,  by  Pitor.  J. 
n.  Van  AMitiN(;i:,  A.  iM. 

Life-Preserver,  a  small  buoy  designed  for  nttarh- 
mcnt  to  IIk;  (x-rson,  and  made  cither  of  canvas  or  ollur 
fabric  atuffed  with  cork,  or  of  india-rubber  and  inflated 
with  air.  The  former  is  open  to  the  objeetion  of  being 
bulky  an<l  occupying  coriftidcrabh;  room  when  not  in  use; 
tlif  latter,  to  tliiit  of  being  liable  to  injury  from  punelures, 
and  also  of  requiring  more  or  Ices  intelligent  manipulation 


before,  in  the  hurry  of  emergencies,  it  can  bo  made  ready 
and  attached  for  use.  Add  to  this  that  india-rubber  is  rapidly 
destroyed  by  contact  with  oils,  grease,  etc.,  aud  it  is  man- 
ifest that,  all  things  considered,  for  most  forms  of  life-pre- 
servers cork  is  to  be  preferred.  Many  diflVrent  varieties 
of  life-preservers  have  been  devised,  among  which  the 
following  are  the  most  important. 

A)ninlar  Li/e-preeercers. — These  are  simply  large  rings, 
either  of  inflated  rubber  or  cork-stuffed  canvas,  the  hole  in 
the  centre  being  large  enough  to  receive  the  waist  of  the 
wearer,  the  device  being  worn  beneath  the  arms.  This  is 
a  clumsy  form,  and,  although  calculated  to  keep  the  head 
and  shoulders  above  water,  must  materially  interfere  with 
any  freedom  of  movement  of  the  arms. 

Jilock  Li/e-preseyvers.-^Couimoaiy  made  of  blocks  of 
cork  enclosed  in  canvas,  two  blocks  being  hinged  together 
by  a  sewn  joint  in  the  fabric.  These  may  be  used  as  sim- 
ple buoys.  A  more  elaborate  construction  makes  the  space 
of  fabric  between  the  blocks  large  enough  for  a  hole  through 
which  the  head  may  be  thrust,  the  fabric  resting  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  wearer,  and  the  blocks,  one  on  the  breast 
and  one  at  the  back,  being  held  close  to  the  body  by  suit- 
ably arranged  strings. 

Life-Jlocits. — Hollow  drums,  provided  with  straps  aud 
buckles  for  attaching  the  apparatus 
to  the    person  :    the    more  complete 
have  receptacles  for  saving  papers, 
socket  for  staff  of  a  signal  flag,  etc. 
Li/c-preserviiif/  Mattre88e8. — There 
have  been  many  of  these.    In  one  the 
mattress  has  the  usual  wooden  side- 
pieces,  but  is  constructed  with  an  up- 
per and  lower  thickness  of  canvas- 
cased  cork,  between  which  are  placed 
one    or    more    air-filled    mattresses. 
8ueh  an  apparatus  would  doubtkss 
be  of  utility   if  kept  intact,   but    it 
would  have  to  be  (as  has  been  pro- 
posed) made  in  several  sections  if  to 
serve  in  the  manner  of  an  ordinary 
life-float,  or  if  not  sectional  in  struc- 
ture would  provide  simply  a  small 
though     extremely     buoyant     raft. 
Another   and    smaller   mattress    (J. 
F.    Peck's.   1S7-1)  is  designed  to  bo 
folded  upon  the  front  and  back,  with 
Feck's  life-preserving    t^e  ends  held  in  place  by  straps  pass- 
mattress,  jjjg  ^^.pj.  jjj^  shoulders  of  the  wciircr. 
Li/e-preservhifj  Jackets.— The^c  may  be  of  either  inflated 
india-rubber  or  "cork.      Air-fiUcd  jackets  were  known  as 
Fig.  2. 


Mrs.  Cogswell's  life-preserviug  jacket. 
long  ago  as  1724,  and  cork  jackets  were  used  by  the  Uo- 
mans,  but  both  varieties  have  been  much  improved  in  mcd- 
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CM   liritL'H.     Tlio  tiimploMt  aro  innilo  uitliuut  kIoovom,  nntl 
litiltdii  iironnd  (he  u)>|iL'r  part  of  the  body.     Tho  bunt  aro 


Fin.  4. 


Htidii^  rultric  HfuilVd  wirb 
^niiiiihitrd  cork,  ititd  ({iiillrd  in 
vili!*  or  onrruL^iiliourt  to  |ir<'\  rrit 
1ht>  d)^'{lhl(;<'llU'llt  of  (ho  t^liiltiii^ 
friMii  i|itliT<>ii(  purU  of  the  ju'-U- 
rl.  Thi'  riirk  jiu'kft  invctiled 
by  Mrn.  !•:.  K.  CukhwcM  of  New 
York  (  IMT.'I)  i«  conslnictrrl  with 
riiipphMiienlnl  Hoiits  iit  front  nod 
liiick.  whicli  d*-priid  like  thi; 
fiUirts  of  a  coiit  cxcopt  when 
thu  wi'ftror  is  in  thu  watrr, 
when  tho  float rf  riso  by  thoir 
own  hiioyancv  again^*t  tho  breast 
and  bi'iiin<l  (lie  sboulderp,  and 
(huryby  aHsi.st  tlio  usnal  jacket- 
piiition  in  their  llotativo  ac- 
tion; a  bolt  fltiifTcd  with  gnm- 
ulatfd  oork  is  utiachcd  to  tho 
wai^t  of  thn  jacket,  and  the  ^^*'-'*'»"'^ '"'"^'-pvfaorvins;  vest, 
arms  and  cdhir  aro  also  filled  with  tho  saino  matorial, 
(jilted  in  to  keep  it  iu  place.  Various  rubber  vests,  to 
Fi«.  5.  Fio.  G. 


Maeintosh'a  life-pre-  Torter's  lilV-preserviug 

serving  trousers.  trousers. 

bo  inflated  with  air  tbrougrh  a  tube  and  mouthpiece,  like 
the  rubber  float,  have  been  devised.     In  K.  L.  Nelson's  in- 


Frtvd  Uuyion  at  sea. 


vontion.  made  as  lon^;  njxo  ns  lSo4.  flat  but  expansible  rub 
ber  sacks  were  fitted  within  the  lining  of  an  ordinary  vesi 


in  such  mnnnor  ur  to  bo  oanily  worn  under  ordinary  con- 
ditioRH,  but  furnlNhud  with  tho  tubo  and  iiiuuthpiuce  for 
inflation  when  ro'juirod. 

Li/f-pffurrriiiff  Trnn-rt'§. — Thcdc  ooinpriffo  troiiwor*, 
bootH,  and  nnnular  liff-preHer\  or,  nil  in  on<*,  and  tlu*  tirnt 
projector  of  (bom  appoarr<  tn  have  boon  -Mr.  .1.  .MuointoHh, 
wboxe  paton(  waH  du(ed  Nov.  U,  |H;17.  Tho  woiiror.  pla 
oiuK  liin  foot  iin'i  loi;«  in  a  pair  of  ^aok-liko  panlaloonKolo^od 
at  (bo  lower  o,\tremitien,  brou^lit  the  air  or  oork-t-tnfled 
annnluH  up  beneath  hJK  armpitH,  hid  trunk  beinj^  onolohod 
witbin  a  Mackdiko  body  (Minnoctiti^  the  unnuluH  to  the  trou- 
BorH.  in  1H40  ono  U.  Porter,  cmulouB  of  Mr.  MacintoHh, 
added  to  tho  fcct-portions  of  tbo  devico  a  pair  of  fou(horin({ 


Fio.  8. 


or  duck's-foot  propolb-ra,  to 
enable  Iho  wonror  lo  nwim 
aohoro  with  Rroator  eaiic. 

hi/v-prmfirvi iHj  StiUn, — TllC 

recent  Buccecs  of  Capl.  I'aul 
lioyton  in  croMHin^  the  Hritifh 
riiiinnol  in  an  air-filled  wa- 
terproof drcsfl  barf  given  (o 
this  variety  of  life-procervers 
a  pr'jminenoo  nt-M-r  before  at- 
tained. Altliouf^h  ]Soy(on'8 
firnt  attempt,  during  w  hich  he 
was  tifteon  hours  in  tho  water, 
wa^  a  failure,  bis  tnub^oquent 
succetis  proved  the  groat  util- 
ity of  Kuch  apparatus  when 
properly  constructed  and  ap- 
plied. Tho  apparatus  used  by 
lliivt'in  was  (hat  pat(n(ed  by 
'lark  .'^.  Morrinianof  Vallisca, 
la..  July  K;.  I.S72.  and  its  ob- 
ject, as  set  forth  by  the  in- 
ventor, "  is  to  provide  a  wa- 
terproof life-preserving  dress 
suflicieiitly  inflated  w  illi  air 
to  sustain  tiie  weight  required, 
while  the  limbs  are  allowed 
full  freedom  of  action  in  swim- 
uiing;  and  the  vital  heat  is 
retained  in  the  body,  the  in- 
tervention of  a  stratum  of  air 
between  the  body  and  I ho 
dress  acting  ns  a  non-con- 
ductor of  heat."  The  drc^s 
is  made  of  india-rubber,  and  comprises  a  head-dress, 
jacket,  and  trousers,  the  whole  so  connected  as  to  form  nn 
airtight  suit  which  can  be  inflat- 
ed, like  an  ordinary  india-rubber 
life-preserver,  with  the  breath. 
Boyton  is  stated  to  have  attached 
a  sail  to  the  suit  to  assist  bis  prog- 
ress while  at  sea. 

Li/c- preserving  Bucket*  are 
mado  buoyant  with  cork.  So  also 
arc  stools,  or  the  latter  may  be 
made  hollow  and  tight  merely, and 
air-filled.  Among  the  curiosities 
of  life-preservers  may  be  men- 
tioned Schofiold's  (1863),  in  which 
an  annular  float  is  provided  for 
attachment  tu  the  head,  the  float  carrying  a  mouthpiece 
ami  i>ipe,  through  which  the  wearer  is  expected  to  breathe 
when  entirely  submerged.  Jamks  A.  Wuitnev. 

Lifc-Rarts.  In  the  absence  of  boats,  a  raft  made  of 
spars,  doors,  etc.  is  the  oldest  eraft  of  the  shipwrecked. 
As  rafts  are  presumed  to  be  less  expensive,  in  proportion 
to  carrying  capacity,  than  boats,  and  moreover  occupy  le?s 
space  when  ntit  in  use.  very  many  plans  for  their  improved 
c<tnstruction  have  been  proposed.  The  most  fcnsihle  of 
these  nrc  such  as  combine  some  ordinary  use.  as  that  of  a 
mattress,  settee,  bench,  or  the  like,  with  those  of  a  life- 

FlG.  1. 


^-^^* 


Merriman's  lifo-preserving 
suit. 


FiJ.  9. 


Schofield's  life-preserver. 


H.  B.  Mountain's  life-raft. 
preserver  on  a  large  scale.     A   life-preserving   mattrc??. 
weighing  17  pounds,  capable  of  sustaining  in  the  wain 
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2S4  pounds,  was  manufactured  some  years  ago  in  London. 
It  was  designed  more  as  a  simple  life-preserver  than  as  a 
raft,  yet  the  combination  of  two  or  more  of  them  would 
appear  to  provide  an  efficient  variety  of  the  latter.  This 
combination  of  distinct  mattresses  to  form  a  raft  is  an  old 
idea,  but  has  been  the  subject  of  successive  improvements. 
Among  the  most  recent  of  these  is  that  of  H.  B.  Mountain 
(IST.*^),  in  which  a  waterproof  canvas  sack  has  its  lateral 
edges  secured  along  the  centres  of  two  mattresses  in  such 
manner  as  to  provide  an  open  chamber  between  them  cap- 
able of  holding  several  persons,  while  the  downward  strain 
upon  the  mattresses  being  exerted  centrally  and  longitudi- 
nally thereon,  ensures  their  retention  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion. Mr.  Silver's  mattresses  were  composed  of  waterproof 
tubes  distended  with  horsehair  or  cocoanut  fibres,  the  tubes 
forming  sections  independent  of  each  other,  so  that  the 
failure  of  one  would  not  affect  the  other.  These  tubes  ap- 
parently owed  their  buoyancy  mainly  to  their  contained 
air,  on  which  account  they  would,  like  air-lillcd  life-pre- 
servers, be  to  some  e.\tcnt  objectionable.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  material  that  will  be  best  for 
buoyancy  and  at  the  same  time  best  for  comfort  to  the 
occupant  of  the  nmttress  during  its  normal  use.  The  best 
buoyant  material  is  unrloubtedly  cork  soaked  in  linseed  oil, 
the  oil  preventing  the  absorption  of  water  by  the  cork, 
which  rapidly  reduces  the  flotative  power  of  the  material 
to  a  degree  estimated  at  40  per  cent.  On  the  other  ham], 
the  oil  is  found  to  rot  the  canvas.  A  fabric  which  will  bo 
at  the  same  time  water  .and  oil  proof  would  add  very  much 
to  the  utility  of  this  class  of  apparatus. 
Fig.  2. 


Van  Zille,  liriffln  &  Dey's  life-raft  and  settee. 


Another  idea,  that  of  a  bench,  is  shown  in  the  inventicm 
of  Van  Zille,  Uriffin  &  Dey  (1855),  which  has  the  form  of 
a  boat  divided  in  vertical  longitudinal  sections,  with  longi- 
tudinal flotative  scats,  two  .adjacent  ends  being  hino-ed  to- 
gether. When  the  appar.atus  was  opened  out  it  presented 
the  appear.ance  of  two  settees  ranged  in  line,  and  could  be 
used  as  such.  When  folded  together  and  fastened,  a  boat 
was  formed,  needing  only  the  addition  of  thwarts  and  oars 
to  be  ready  for  use. 

Fig.  3. 


Sinionds'  life-raft. 

Of  rafts  to  ho  carried  on  deck,  there  have  been  numerous 
modifications.  Among  these  is  that  of  Simonds  (1857),  in 
which  a  number  of  air-filled  floats  are  surrounded  by  an 
outer  casing  of  cork,  enclosed  in  canvas,  ribbed  or  corru- 
gated to  form  the  cork  into  sections. 

A  favorite  plan  with  projectors,  though  seldom  or  never 
adopted  by  shipbuilders,  is  tliat  of  so  constructing  the 
cabins  of  a  vessel  that  they  may  be  readily  det.ached  in 
case  of  accident  to  the  hull.  An  example  is  found  in  W.  R. 
Jackson's  plan  of  1853.  He  claimed  '•  the  construction  of 
Fig.  4. 


W.  K.  .Jackson's  detachable  cabin, 
a  deck  or  Halo.in  ealjin  of  a  steam  or  oilier  vessel  so  that  it 
tihall   admit  of  being  separiitcl   from  the  hull,  and  form 
lt,-clf  into  an  escape  or  lifeboat."      Me  also  providcl  a  .sys-  f 
tein  ot    devices  for  readily  detaching  and    liiunehinc  (he  ' 
cabin  from  the  hull.     Less  feasible  Hum  this  is  the  i.lea  of    I 
making  the  upper  deck  itself  detachable;  the  deck  requir- 


ing a  firmness  of  fixation  to  strengthen  the  vessel  incon- 
sistent with  its  ready  and  hurried  detachment. 

Li/e-biini/a  are  made  circular  iu  form  and  flat,  and  are 
provided  centrally  with  an  elevated  light  provided  by 
chemicals,  the  combustion  of  which  is  not  extinguished 
I  by  water.  They  are  provided  with  pendent  <u-  free-ended 
ropes,  by  which  persons  may  grasp  an<l  climb  upon  the 
buoy.  Circular  life-rafts  have  also  been  constructed  with 
a  mast  and  sail  and  other  conveniences,  and  some  have 
given  excellent  results  in  long  experimental  trips,  but  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  adopted  to  the  extent  that  their 
merits,  ajiparently,  would  warrant. 

The  above  are  life-saving  rafis,  manufactured  as  ad- 
juncts of  a  vessel,  and  designed  as  parts  of  its  permanent 
outfit;  but  in  cases  of  emergency  very  efficient  apparatus 
may  be  improvised  from  spars,  canvas,  and  empty  casks, 
according  to  Cook's  invention,  which  consisted  of  li  square 
frtime  with  canvas  nailed  across  it,  and  with  a  closely- 
buoyed  cask  lashed  at  each  corner.  In  tolerably  smooth 
water  ten  men  may  be  supported  by  a  large  cask  provided 
with  ropes  for  holding  on.  The  drawback  "to  a  raft  made  on 
the  just-indicated  principle  is  that,  made  in  the  hurry  and 
confusion  of  a  storm  or  wreck,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
have  strength  or  permanence  in  a  heavy  sea  or  for  more 
than  a  short  time.  It  has  been  sensibly  suggested,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  well  for  every  vessel  on  the  occur- 
rence of  danger  to  have  all  empty  casks  well  stoppered  and 
tied  with  loose-lying  ropes,  for  use  in  event  of  disaster. 
The  catamaran,  used  on  the  Madras  coast,  on  the  coast  of 
South  America,  and  other  places,  is  formed  of  three  logs 
lashed  side  by  side,  the  middle  log  being  the  larger,  and 
the  entire  raft  being  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  long, 
.and  from  thirty  inches  to  three  feet  and  a  half  in  width. 
Where  no  lifeboat  is  available,  a  rude  raft  of  this  kind 
might  in  some  eases  serve  the  purpose  of  one.  as  the  cata- 
maran is  s.Tid  to  be  more  easily  manageil  than  any  other 
form  of  craft.  Jajies  A.  Whit.vey. 

Lig'ament  [Lat.  Ugumentiim,  a  "binding"],  a  name 
given  to  many  structures  in  the  animal  organism  whose 
function  it  is  to  hold  other  organs  in  their  places.  The 
articular  ligaments  are  found' in  most  of  the  movable 
joints.  They  consist  in  most  cases  of  white  fibrous  tissue, 
which  is  very  flexible,  tough,  and  inelastic.  Some,  like  a 
p.art  of  the  ligaments  of  the  vertebraj,  are  partly  of  yellow 
fibrous  tissue,  which  is  very  elastic.  Articular  ligaments 
are  capsular  when  they  invest  a  joint  on  all  sides;  fascic- 
ular, when  they  are  fiat  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  passing 
from  bone  to  bone  ;  fuuicular.  when  they  are  rounded  cords. 
Many  of  the  viscera  (as  the  liver,  mammary  gland,  uterus, 
bladder,  etc.)  have  ligaments  holding  them  in  place.  Some 
arc  suspensory,  receiving  the  weight  of  the  organ ;  others 
are  lateral,  acting  as  guys  or  stays  to  prevent  lateral  dis- 
placement. Folds  of  peritoneum,  aborted  foetal  vessels,  or 
slips  of  fascia,  are  made  to  serve  as  ligaments  for  the  vis- 
cera. 

Lii'gan  [Lat.  ligare,  to  "bind,"  to  "tic;"  b'gnmen, 
"  band  "],  goods  belonging  to  a  vessel's  cargo  which  by 
reason  of  the  vessel's  being  shipwrecked,  or  because  they 
are  thrown  overboard  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  wreck 
or  other  disaster,  are  sunk  in  the  sea,  but  are  tied  to  a  cork 
or  buoy  in  order  to  be  found  again.  By  the  common  law, 
goods  of  this  kind,  when  found  by  any  person  other  than 
the  owner,  belong  to  the  Crown  or  state,  unless  the  owner 
appears  to  claim  them,  when  he  is  entitled  to  recover  the 
po.ssession.  He  cannot  be  deprived  of  his  right  of  owner- 
ship in  goods  lost  or  sacrificed  at  sea  which  are  not  at- 
tached to  a  buoy,  if  he  asserts  his  title  to  thciu.  .1  fortiori 
is  thi.s  the  case  when  he  has  used  this  special  means  of 
designating  the  position  of  the  goods,  and  thereby  indicated 
his  purpose  of  recovering  them  and  retaining  Iheni  us  his 
property.  (Sec  Flotsam,  Jetsasi.  WnErit.) 

(lEonoE  Chase.  Revised  nv  T.  W.  DwiaiiT. 
LJK'iitnrc  (Lat.  Ugnrc,  "  to  bind  "],  in  music,  the  black 
line  or  band  wbiidi  connects  the  stems  of  (juavers,  scmi- 
t|uavers,  etc.,  and  forms  them  into  groups.  In  ancient  ec- 
clesiastical niiisic  several  miuims  A\sti  arc  frequently  linked 
together  in  groups  by  tiic  same  means,  the  general  rule 
being  that  of  a  note  or  group  of  notes  for  each  syllable  of 
the  words. 

Light  (Rev.  OijonGR  C),  b.  in  Westmoreland  co.,  Va., 
Feb.  28,  178.') ;  joined  the  Western  M.  E.  conference  in 
IsiKi,  and  labored  extensively  and  efficiently  in  Tennessee, 
Oliio,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Mississippi;  was  several 
years  agent  of  the  Colonization  Society.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  pulpit  ability.  I),  in  Vicksbiirg,  Miss.,  Feb.  28, 
ISfiO.  T.  0.  SUMMEIIS. 

Light  [Ocr.  Urht :   Lat.  lur :   (!r.  An^Krit:  Sans.  tr,k.  to 

"look  "  in-  "see"|.  the  dium  of  vision  and  I  be  Hiilijeel  of 

tile  science  of  optics.     Two  tlicorica  have  been  maintained  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  light,  either  of  whicli  is  supported 
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by  tho  iiullifirity  of  v«ry  illustriouit  iiiiinrH.  Aoconlinf;  tt» 
the  ilrsl  ut'  tlitnu,  li^^t  ict  a  iimteriul  ciiianntion  tlirowri 
ofl'  by  tlu)  Iuiiiini>u8  ln)ily,  iind  \in  partieroH  conHttiiitly  Irav- 
crBo  and  fill  thu  outirit  itluiiiinaU'd  H|)ue<',  ko  lon^  nn  thu 
Bourcii  cnnliiiuo.H  unoxhiiuMlcd.  AccnriUtii^  to  llio  hkcoikI, 
lliero  if«  II")  tninsCrrol"  mmfrr  Iroiii  tin:  hourm-  oI'  lij^ht  to 
the  Hiirrnuniiinn  rojfion,  but  tht-ro  in  a  traiiJ'tVT  u{  J'tnec 
throuj^^li  thir  mi'diuin  of  an  ohiHtic  tliiid  which  tillx  all  Mpaee, 
and  whoj-n  inoU-tMilr.H  in  contact  with  tlm  luiriinouH  bocly, 
hcinj;  di^turlnMl  liy  thai  Imdy.  transmit  the  di^tiirbinicn  to 
thoHi)  more  rcmotd  by  incaiis  nt'  undulatinns  which  f-uccccd 
each  other  nnintuniiiitcdly  until  the  cauMu  which  proiluccd 
them  iM*a;<c8  to  aet.  '1  hn  lir.st  of  thcHO  two  hypotheHcfl  Hcema 
to  liavo  been  of  very  early  origin.  It  received  tlu!  flnnction 
of  Newton,  and  wan  nnule  by  him  the  bani.H  of  his  reanon- 
\i\\^»  in  reKard  to  optiiMiI  jibenoniena.  It  is  lienco  coniinonly 
oiilled  tho  Newtonian  theory.  Until  an  advanced  period 
in  the  present  <M'ntiiry  it  may  bo  said  to  havo  been  the  gen- 
era I  ly  accepted  theory.  Ija])laee,  in  his  K^'-at  work  on 
celestial  Hieehanie!*,  has  founded  uU  his  invesfi^rations  in 
rej^artl  to  aberration  and  astrrmomieal  refraelion  upon  it. 
Yet  it  niUMt  be  adniilleil  by  its  advo«Nitos — if  there  remain 
any  who  iidhere  to  it  stilt — that  it,  presents,  even  before  wo 
follow  it  into  its  applications  to  the  explanation  of  tho 
phenomena  which  attend  it,  many  Perious  dilficnltics.  In 
the  first  place,  if  light  consist  of  material  particles,  these 
particles  must  be  of  ineonceivablo  minuteness,  or  their 
living  for(!0  wmibi  ho  sullbiient  to  destroy  every  strnnture. 
no  matter  how  sr)Iid  c)r  how  tenacious  it  mi'^ht  be,  which 
they  should  encounter  in  their  (light.  A  single  grain  ot* 
matter  moving  witi»  the  velocity  of  light  would  havo  a 
quantity  of  motion  Cfpnil  to  that  of  a  cannon-ball  of  100 
pounds  wei'^bt  moving  with  tho  velocity  of  IJOU  feet  per 
second.  Hut  since  destructive  power  is  proportionecl  not 
to  tho  quantity  of  motion,  but  to  tho  lirlfuj  j'orccy  which 
varies  ns  the  square  of  tho  velocity,  a  sin'^le  grain  of  mat- 
ter moving  with  the  velocity  of  light  would  havo  a  dc-s  tractive 
power  etpial  to  that  ot'a  mass  of  3350  tons  moving  with  the  ve- 
locity of  IjOO  feet.  If  light  bo  material,  thoreforo,  its  parti- 
cles must  bo  many  millions  of  times  less  in  \vcight  tlian  a 
single  grain.  '  We  liave  no  instruments  siilReiently  delicato 
to  detect  a  weight  so  minute.  Still,  it  would  be  possible, 
by  optical  arrangements,  to  eoneentrato  many  millions  of 
particles  upon  a  single  point.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  test  the  question  by  the  use  of  such  expedients.  Dr. 
Priestley,  in  his  history  of  light  and  colors,  describes  an 
experiment  in  which  he  directed  the  light  of  tho  sun,  by 
means  of  a  concave  mirror  having  four  square  feet  of  sur- 
face, upon  a  balance  of  exceeding  delicacy,  without  j)ro- 
ducing  any  sensible  impression.  Dr.  Priestley  does  not 
eonsiilor  that  in  such  an  exporimcnt  it  is  the  moment,  an<l 
not  the  weight,  of  tho  particles  of  light  that  would  bo 
measured.  The  amount  of  inertia  in  any  balance,  how- 
ever delicate,  is  snfticient  to  render  it  an  instrument  not 
very  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  in  view.  The  presence 
of  tho  air  is  also  a  disadvantage,  both  on  account  of  its  own 
resistance  to  motion,  ami  on  account  of  the  currents  created 
by  tho  heat  which  attends  tho  direction  of  the  solar  focus 
upon  any  solid.  The  tollowing  experiment  by  Mr.  IJcnnet 
avoids  these  objections.  This  brief  account  is  taki-n  from 
Prof.  Lloyd's  A'hwim/  on  thv  Unditlnton/  Thmn/,  edition  of 
1857:  "A  slender  straw  was  suspended  horizontally  by 
means  of  a  single  fibre  of  the  spider's  thread.  To  one  end 
of  this  delicately  suspended  lever  was  attiiclicd  a  small 
piece  of  white  paper,  and  the  whole  was  enclosed  within  a 
glass  vessel  from  wliielj  tho  air  was  withdrawn  by  tlio  air- 
pump.  The  sun's  rays  were  then  concentrated  by  means 
of  a  large  lens,  and  suffered  to  fall  upon  the  paper,  but 
without  any  perceptible  effect."  These  re-^ulls  are  negative. 
it  is  true,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  such  as  to 
render  tho  truth  of  tho  material  theory  of  light  in  tho 
highest  degree  improbable. 

Another  diffieulty  in  the  way  of  this  theory  is  found  in 
the  uniformity  of  velocity  with  whicli  light  reaches  us  from 
distances  all  but  intinitely  unequal,  and  from  luminous 
bodies  of  every  magnitude.  This  equality  of  velocity  in 
the  propagation  of  tho  light  of  the  stars  is  evinced  in  the 
universality  of  tho  law  of  aberration.  Hut  it  might  bo  in- 
ferred from  the  equality  of  tho  refraction  which  all  light, 
whether  natural  or  artificial,  undergoes  in  jiassing  from 
medium  to  me<lium.  Now.  if  light  be  material,  it  must  be 
regardeil  as  snbjcct.  like  all  other  projectiles,  to  retardation 
by  the  gravitating  power  of  tho  bo<Iy  from  which  it  is 
emitted.  And,  moreover,  it  is  a  phenomenon  inconceivable 
that  so  ])erpetual  a  shower  of  projectiles,  so  infinite  in 
number,  sliould  all  be  thrown  with  the  same  initial  velocity, 
and  that  this  initial  velncily  should  be  the  same  for  every 
source.  The  only  hypothesis  upon  which  it  is  possible  to 
meet  this  last  objection  is  to  assume,  according  to  a  sug- 
gestion of  iM.  Arago.  that  the  eye  is  insensible  to  luminous 
impressions  except  for  a  certain  definite  velocity  of  the 


luminiferouii  particlbH,  or  lor  that  narrow  range  of  variation 
of  veloirity  within  which  arc  embraced  tlie  velocilic-ii  to 
which  we  attribiilo  the  different  coJorH  in  refracting  media. 

In  regard  to  the  retardation  of  the  partielcM  by  the  at- 
tracting power  of  the  luininoutt  body  itself,  it  may  be  ob- 
Horved  that  with  our  prewent  meanti  of  meuHur«-ment  lUm 
would  not  be  appreeiablo  for  distaneei)  ho  Hiniill  im  that 
which  separates  um  from  tho  itun,  or  even  for  d)f<lanceM  no 
greater  than  tho  extreme  ilimenNions  of  tho  Folar  sy^'tem  ; 
ut  least,  without  suppOHing  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
mass  of  thiT  luminous  body  beyond  that  of  any  aggregated 
form  of  matter  known  to  us.  An  attracting  body  can  de- 
stroy, in  a  i)rojeetilo  thrown  from  it,  no  greater  amount  of 
velocity  than  it  can  impart  to  a  material  mauM  falling  to- 
ward it.  And  this  limit  is  reached  if  we  suppose  tho  full- 
ing body  to  commence  its  motion  at  an  intinite  distance. 
Now,  the  velocity  acquired  by  a  body  falling  from  an  in- 
finite distance  to  the  nun's  surface,  under  the  influence  of 
solar  attraction,  would  be  less  than  100  miles  ('.'i'J'J.7  miles) 
per  second;  and  of  this  vehjcity  about  fourieen-fifteenths 
(372.5  miles)  would  be  acquired  after  passing  the  limit  of 
the  earth's  orbif.  IJut  the  body  would  be  twenly-seven 
and  a  half  days  in  reaching  the  sun  after  piiKfing  this 
limit,  while  light  is  only  eight  minutes  and  thirteen  sec- 
onds in  traversing  the  came  immense  space.  The  effect 
of  an  accelerating  or  retarding  force  being  as  its  time  of 
action,  and  in  this  ease  the  two  times  to  be  compared  being 
in  the  ratio  of  about  1  to  isi).  it  may  easily  be  shown  that 
the  retardation  of  light  b^'  sidar  attraction  during  its 
transit  from  the  sun  to  tho  earth  could  not  be  so  much  as 
a  mile  per  second  in  its  velocity. 

But  the  light  of  stars  coming  from  distances  so  vast  as 
to  r<?quire  years,  ami  many  years,  to  reach  us  must  undergo 
such  retardation  as  to  render  aberration  a  phenomenon 
exceedingly  variable,  unless  we  admit  M.  Arago's  as- 
sumption just  mentioned  in  rcgord  to  the  sensibility  of  tho 
retina.  Moreover,  in  cases  in  which  the  rays,  in  their  long 
travel,  had  become  reduced  to  velocities  comparatively 
moderate,  the  gravitating  power  of  heavy  bodies  near 
which  they  might  jtass  ought  to  produce  a  sensible  deflec- 
tion of  their  course,  and  modify  in  a  remarkable  manner 
the  phenomena  of  occultations.  Nothing  of  this  kin<i  is 
observed.  It  is  here  assumed  that  there  may  be  suns  much 
more  massive  than  ours. 

Lajdaee  has  examineil  the  question.  What  ought  to  be 
the  mass  of  a  luminous  body  in  order  that  its  gravitating 
power  may  be  great  enough  to  destroy  the  velocity  of  tho 
particles  of  light  entirely  at  some  djstaneo  less  than  in- 
finite, tho  initial  velocity  being  assumed  to  be  that  which 
observation  has  determined  in  the  sunlight  as  it  reaches 
ns?  The  expression  for  the  velocity  acquired  in  falling 
from  an   infinite  distance  to   the  sun's  surface,  his  mass 


being  assumed  to  be  unaltered,  is  v- 


=  V'      .     ,  in  which  m 

is  tho  sun's  mass,  that  of  the  earth  being  unity;  g  is  tho 
measure  of  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  earth's  surface,  being 
the  velocity  it  is  capable  of  imparting  in  one  second,  or 
32.2  feet;  r  is  the  earth's  radius,  and  K  the  radius  of  tho 
sun,  both  expressed  in  feet.  If  we  put  r  —  187,000  miles 
(reduced  to  feet),  and  make  »i  indeterminate,  we  shall  find 
that  the  mass  must  be  increased  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  times,  or  to  78.000.000,000  times  that  of  the  earth. 
to  be  capable  of  creating,  and  therefore  of  destroying,  a  ve- 
locity equal  to  that  of  light.  This  supposes  the  bulk  of  tho 
sun  to  be  unnltered.  But  if  the  mass  is  increased  without 
altering  the  densitj",  we  shall  have 


\     RS 

in  which  x  is  the  radius  of  the  sun  under  its  supposed  en- 
largement; whence  j 
_        rR2 

rV2mg 
Replacing  the  symbols  by  their  values,  we  find  that  tho 
sun  must  be  enlarged  to  nearly  470  times  his  preseht  diam- 
eter in  order  to  possess  the  power  of  entirely  arresting 
the  progress  of  light,  considered  as  material,  at  any  dis- 
tance. The  surface  of  such  a  sun  would  extend  nearly 
60,000.000  miles  beyond  the  orbit  of  Mars.  That  there 
may  be  bodies  in  the  universe  so  large  as  this  is  possible, 
but  we  may  esteem  it  hardly  probable.  If  there  are,  and 
if  light  is  material,  they  may  be  invisible  to  us. 

A  final  objection  to  the  material  theory  of  light  is  found 
in  the  phenomena  of  refraction  and  reflection.  This,  though 
it  seems  to  have  been  overlooked,  is  really  the  most  serious 
of  all.  We  have  seen  that  the  effect  of  the  immense  power 
of  solar  gravitation  is  insuflicient  to  produce  more  than  an 
inappreciable  variation  in  the  velocity  of  light  during  the 
nearly  eight  minutes  and  a  quarter  which  ia  oocupied  in  its 
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passage  over  the  space  between  us  and  the  sun  ;  and  yet 
if  the  hypothesis  we  are  considering  be  true,  there  is  a 
force  residing  in  the  superficial  stratum  of  transparent 
bodies — a  stratum  so  thin  that  no  attempt  has  ever  been 
made  or  can  be  made  to  measure  it — which  is  capable  of 
instantaneously  doubling,  and  in  some  instances  almost 
tripling,  this  velocity.  Thus,  light  which  has  passed  the 
surface  of  glass  of  antimony  or  ehromate  of  lead  must,  if 
this  theory'is  true,  have  its  velocity  raised  in  the  instant 
of  passing  from  187,000  miles  to  537.000  mik-sper  second. 
In  common  glass  the  velocity  becomes  280,000  miles.  In 
ordinary  reflection,  also,  the  reflecting  force  has  first  to 
destroythe  original  velocity,  and  then  to  impart  an  equal 
velocity  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  is  more  easily 
conceivable  than  the  acceleration  produced  by  refraction, 
as  it  corresponds  with  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  elasticity. 
But  refraction,  on  the  theory  we  arc  considering,  is  only 
expli<rable  on  the  hypothesis  of  attraction;  and  the  im- 
mf-nsity  of  an  attracting  force  which  is  capable  of  accom- 
plishing in  so  short  a  time  what  gravity  is  totally  unequal 
to  in  a  time  greater  beyond  measui-e,  is  totally  incon- 
ceivable. 

Bat,  if  objections  of  this  weighty  description  to  the 
material  theory  of  light  did  not  exist,  the  impossibility  of 
finding  in  it  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  remark- 
,ihle  phenomena  which  have  presented  themselves  in  the 
later  progress  of  optical  discovery,  would  be  conclusive 
against  it;  while  the  opposing  theory  finds  in  these  very 
phenomena  its  strongest  recommendation  to  acceptance. 
(See  Optics.  Color.  DiFFRACTioy,  Dispersion.  Polap.iza- 
Tioy,  Raivrow,  Rkflectios,  RnPRArTioN,  Spectro^pope, 
Spectrim.  Trim  Plates  (Colors  of).  TTxnnL\TORv  TnroRV 
OF  Licnr.  Photogkaphv,  etc.)  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

liight'er,  a  capacious  but  shallow  barge  or  other  vessel 
used  for  discharging  the  cargoes  or  landing  the  passengers 
of  larger  vessels  at  ports  where  ships  of  considerable 
draught  cannot  reach  the  landing. 

Lisfht'foot  (John),  D.  D.,  h.  at  Stokc-upon-Trcut,  Eng- 
lantl,  in  1002;  educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridgii; 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England ;  became  chaplain  to 
Sir  Rowland  Cotton  ;  was  minister  at  Stone  in  Staffordshire 
and  at  Ashley;  was  identified  with  the  Presbyterians  dur- 
ing the  civil  war :  was  a  member  of  the  famous  '•  Assembly 
of  Divines"  at  Westminster  (1643);  became  in  the  same 
year  master  of  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge;  in  lOO^J  rector 
of  Much-Munden,  Hertfordshire;  and  in  lOJo  vice-chan- 
cellor of  the  Uuivcrsity  of  Cambridge.  At  the  Restoration 
he  was  deprived  of  his  mastership,  but  it  was  subsequently 
restored  to  him,  and  he  also  obtained  a  eanonry  at  Ely,  where 
he  d.  Doc.  6,  1675.  Dr.  Lightfoot  was  probably  the  most 
learned  Hebrew  scholar  that  England  has  ever  produced, 
and  his  great  work,  IJnnr  Hchralcre  et  Talinmh'cm  {\C>^S  ; 
new  edition  ISo'J),  is  still  a  standard  authority  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  Gospels  by  means  of  the  Talmud  and  Mid- 
rash.  He  contributed  much  to  Walton's  Poli/fflnf  liihlc, 
Castell'a  Hrptufffnt  Lericnn,  and  Poole's  Si/iiopsis  Critico- 
r»m,  but  with  all  his  learning  was  not  entirely  free  from  an 
uncritical  acceptance  of  traditions,  which  detracts  from  the 
vahie  of  his  work;  e.  ;/.  he  maintained  the  inspiration  of 
the  vowel-points  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  His  miscellaneous 
works  were  after  liis  death  collected  in  two  volumes  (1084), 
and  were  several  times  reprinted,  the  best  edition  being 
that  of  Pitman  (London,  13  vols.,  1822-20). 

liightfoot  (.losEpn  Barber),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Liverpool, 
Englanil,  in  1828;  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  IS.^1  with  liitrh  honors  in  classics;  became  a 
fellow  in  lSo2,  tutor  in  is;)7,  Hulsean  divinity  professor  in 
1801,  and  canon  of  St.  Paul's  in  1S7I.  His  commentaries 
on  the  Paulino  Epistles  display  great  learning  an*!  aliility ; 
they  comprise  Galatians  (18011),  Philippians  (1870),  and 
Cotossians  (187J),  each  with  a  revised  Greek  text.  He  has 
also  published  the  Tiro  EpistU-H  to  the  Coriiitln'tniH  of  St. 
Clement  of  Rome  flSOU),  an  essay  On  n  Froth  Jirviswu  of 
the  Ei>filinh  New  TeMfaiiirtit  (1871 ),  besides  philological  and 
critical  articles  in  magazines,  of  which  the  most  notable 
were  directed  against  the  anonymous  author  of  a  work  on 
Siiprnifitnral  Reliffifin  (1875). 

Li^ht'liouse  Board  of  the  V,  S.  Previous  to  1852 
the  lighting,  as  well  as  the  buoyage  of  the  sea-coast  and  har- 
bors of  the  U.S.,  Wilt*  under  the  control  and  management  of  a 
single  individual,  the  fifth  audi  tor  of  the  treasury.  By  act  of 
Congress  approved  Aug.  .SI,  1852.  the  lighthouse  board  was 
organized,  and  the  control  and  management  of  all  lights, 
buoys,  beacons,  etc.  was  placed  under  its  charge.  The  V.  S. 
lighthouse  board  (as  constituted  by  law)  consists  of  eight 
persons — viz.  two  officers  of  the  navy  of  high  rank,  two 
officers  of  (he  corps  of  engineers,  and  two  civilians  of  high 
Boientific  attainments,  whose  services  mny  be  at  the  ilisposal 
of  the  President  of  the  U.  S.,  an  officer  of  the  navy  and  nn 
officer  of  the  corps  of  cogincors,  who  aro  also  the  Bcoreta- 


ries.  The  board,  thus  constituted,  is  attached  to  the  office 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  who  is  cx-officio  iiresident 
of  it.  A  chairman  is  elected  hy  the  members  from  one  of 
their  number,  who  presides  at  the  meetings  in  the  absence 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  From  the  organization 
till  1870  this  office  was  held  by  the  late  Admiral  Shubrick; 
Prof.  Joseph  Henry  has  since  been  chairman.  The  board 
is  required  to  meet  four  times  a  year  for  the  transaction  of 
general  and  special  business,  and  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury is  empowered  to  convene  it  whenever  in  his  judgment 
the  exigencies  of  the  service  require  it.  It  actually  meets 
nearly  every  week.  The  coast  and  waters  of  the  U.  S.  are 
divided  into  districts,  to  each  of  which  an  officer  of  the 
army  or  navy  is  assigned  as  lighthouse  inspector.  Engi- 
neer officers  are  also  assigned  to  duty  under  the  board  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  plans,  specifications,  drawings, 
and  estimates  of  cost  of  all  iUuminating  and  other  appara- 
tus, and  constructing  and  repairing  of  towers,  buildings, 
etc.  connected  with  the  lighthouse  establishment. 

For  the  more  efficient  transaction  of  business,  "stand- 
ing committees,"  consisting  each  of  two  or  three  members 
and  (ex-officio)  the  secretaries,  are  constituted  on  "  finance," 
"engineering,"  "floating  aids  to  navigation,"  "  lighting," 
"experiments."  To  these  committees  every  important  mat- 
ter is  referred  for  investigation,  discussion,  and  report  before 
action  is  taken  by  the  board.  Thus,  to  the  committee  on  en- 
gineering are  referred  all  matters  relating  to  plans  and 
methods  of  construction,  preservation  of  sites;  in  other 
words,  all  engineering  questions.  The  committee  on  exper- 
iments is  required  to  test  the  value  of  oils  and  other  illu- 
minating materials,  of  lighting  apparatus,  of  the  relative 
value  of  8}(jnnh  by  sound  or  sight,  etc.,  etc.  In  this 
last  category  the  matter  of  Fog-S!gnals  (see  that  head)  is 
assuming  great  importance,  and  has  been  the  subject  of 
recent  experiment  by  Prof.  Tyndail  of  the  Trinity  House, 
England,  and  by  Proi'.  Henry  for  the  U.  S.  board.  The  two 
secretaries  (engineer  and  naval)  perform  all  routine  and 
general  administrative  duties  of  the  lighthouse  board  office 
under  the  orders  and  regulations  of  the  board,  or  of  the 
chairman  if  he  be  present,  each  having  his  special  func- 
tions; the  naval  secretary  keeping  the  journal  of  proceed- 
ings, and  having  charge  of  the  office  and  its  business  ex- 
cept so  much  as  may  be  assigned  to  the  engineer  secre- 
tary. J.  G.  Barnard. 

Lighthouse  Construction,  "A  sea-light,"  says  Mr. 
Alan  Stevenson,  "  may  be  defined  as  a  light  so  modified  and 
directed  as  to  present  to  the  mariner  an  appearance  which 
shall  at  once  enable  him  to  judge  of  his  position  during  the 
night,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sight  of  a  landmark  would 
do  during  the  day."  That  it  shall  bo  seen  by  the  mariner 
at  considerable  distances  demands  {its  luminous  range  sup- 
posed adequate,  see  LicnTHot'SE  Ilm'mixation)  a  certain 
elfevation,  depending  upon  the  rotundity  of  the  earth.  The 
following  table  gives  heights  in  feet*  corresponding  to  dis- 
tances in  nautical  miles  : 


Height, 
in  fMt. 

Distance,  in 
nautical  milc!<. 

IToirlit, 
in  foct. 

Distance,  in 
nautical  miicin. 

Height, 
in  reel. 

Distance,  in 
nautical  miles. 

15 

20 
25 
30 
40 

4.443 
5.130 
5.7.% 
6.283 
7.255 

50 
6D 
70 
89 
90 

8.112 

8.8SG 
9..W8 
10.2G 
10.88 

100 

150 
200 
230 
300 

11.47 
14.05 
16.22 
18.14 
19.87 

As  the  mariner's  eye  is  usually  assumed  to  be  15  feet 
above  the  sea-level — corresponding  to  a  distance  of  4.443 
miles — we  must  add  this  distance  to  that  corresponding 
to  the  elevation  of  the  light,  to  ascertain  its  range  of  visi- 
bility. Hence,  a  light  100  feet  high  would  have  a  range 
of  11.47 -f- 4.44  =  15.91,  or,  say,  lit  nautical  miles.  Vice 
versa,  if  it  he  required  that  a  light  be  visible  10  miles,  it 
must  have  an  elevation  above  the  ."ca-level  of  100  feet. 
Should  the  light  be  established  u])un  low  ground  or  upon 
a  submerged  rock  or  shoal,  this  elevation  can  only  be  at- 
taincil  by  means  of  a  solid  material  .'itructurc  as  a  lii/ht- 
hcarer.  Such  structures  tiiUe  naturally  the  form  of  towers, 
made  of  the  usual  buililing  materials — timber,  stone,  or 
brick — to  which  in  modern  times  is  adilcd  iron. 

The  lirst  light- bearing  tower  of  which  we  have  record  ( built 
by  Ptolemy  Pliibnlelphus,  n.  r.  ,100,  about)  figures  as  one  of 
the  Seven  Wonders  ipf  the  World  <d' the  ancients.  Taking 
the  name,  -l-apos.  of  the  small  ishmd  in  the  bay  of  Alexan- 
dria on  which  it  was  built,  it  has  originated  the  generic 
name  (liat.  p/mnis  ;  Fr.  ft/ntrr  .-  It.  and  Sp.  ftimn),  in  the 
classical  languages,  for  "lighthouse;"  and  even  in  English 
the  word  pknro  was  onco  used.     The  ruined  tower  called 


*  The  rule  for  this  determination  is  that  of  the  English  as- 
trouoiri'T.  Mr.  Vince,     It  iH(in  lognritbius  i : 

I/.i,'.  dU.  ill  sffUitfe  miles  -  i  Ior.  Iieicbt  in  feet —  0.121.".  TIi" 
statute  miles  thus  calculated  may  he  reduced  nearly  enough  to 
nautical  miles  by  sublractlng  one-sevcath. 
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"Cnjuar'H  Altar"  in  Dover  Ciinllo  \»  dclinonlccl  in  Major 

Elliot's  roport  on  Rurnprtiii  /.if//itliniiMr  St/Htfm»,  mwl  thii« 
uii'iitiioii'l  :  "'I'hc  iinlii|iiity  of  thin  li(;htliouHc',  wliii'ii  linn 
not  |iroliiiM.v  l"i!n  ii^l'iI  im  i-ur-li  ninco  I  lie  ('rMii|ili'i'l,  no 
(loul)l  (rxocoils  timt  of  liny  li);lilliou«n  in  (IriMit  Hiiliiiii,  iinil 
it  in  HnppoMi'(l  to  liavo  hocii  luiilt  in  tlio  r(;i;^ii  of  the  i-rii- 
jicror  t'liiiiiliui',  iibout  A.  i).  II.  I'poii  it  Imnii'il  for  iiiiiny 
yi'iir.i  llioi"  f;riMit  fires  of  wooil  loiiiicTly  inuiMliMiiirl  on 
sovonil  towiTS  utill  aliinrlin);  on  tlic' coiisls  of  (In'iit  Uril- 
iiin.  Tlii'so  oarlii'st  uniilcs  to  marinors  at  IcnuHi  (lavo  way 
to  rcflcninrH;  thoy.  in  tlioir  turn,  bcinf;  ri'placnl  in  tlio 
vt*ar  1^1'.'  l)y  thiif  fj^roni  triumph  t)f  scipntilin  skill,  tlin 
l''ri'Hnt'l  IcM''."  iMr.  A.  .^ttMcnMon,  however,  slate."*  that 
tliis  anil  the  ruins  of  'four  'I'Ordrc  lit  HiMilo^^ne  ii.ro  eon,je(!- 
Iiireil  on  "soiiipwhat  ilouhtlul  i^rounds"  to  liiivo  been  an- 
cient Ii|;lithou«es. 

OuriiiLC  tile  Mi'l'llo  Ai^es,  when  "tlio  use  of  the  eom|msfl 
was  not  f^eiii-rjil,  ami  vessels  siiileil  slowly  iin'i  leilioiisly 
nlou;^  fh«  troiist :  when  the  seii-voyat^e  friuii  the  .Metiiior- 
ranean  {wlioneo,  subsequent  to  the  t'nisiKies.  eiune  the  rich 
fahries  of  the  Mast )  to  the  wiuter-l'rozen  ports  of  tlie  Half  ie, 
too  lon<4  to  be  neeoinplisheii  in  one  season,  renderetl  an  iii- 
ti'rmeiiiii'e  ren'lezxous  welcome,"  the  "aids  to  navigation," 
liowever  much  needed,  were  inca'.iro  incb-eii,  and  tlie  earliest 
tower  which  (daims  attention,  and  whicdi  in  point  of  ftr- 
ehiteetural  grandeur  is  said  to  ho  ttie  noblest  edifice  of  the 
kind  in  the  world,  is  the  Tour  do  (^ordouan,  built  (l.^iH)- 
11)11))  on  a  reef  at  the  mouth  of  the  (Jaronne,  and  serving 
"as  a  guide  to  tile  shipping  of  Bordeaux  and  the  I,an- 
guodoo  f'anal.  and  of  all  tiiat  part  of  the  Bay  of  Uisea.v." 
'i'ho  towor.  1**7  feet  high,  of  iin[)osing  ftndiitectural  design, 
is  surrounded  at  its  base  by  a  high  sea-wall  on  a  periphery 
of  l;U  feet  in  diameter,  along  the  inner  lace  of  v.hieh  aro 
tlin  hf'pt'r'ft  tipnvt}H''}\tH,  somewhat  in  the  stylo  of  the  ease- 
mates  of  fortilieations. 

The  allusion  .just  made  to  "keeper's  apartments"  re- 
minds us  of  other  essentials  to  tlie  tower  besides  that 
of  {t\/ht-hearhii/ — viz.  that  the  light  bo  acces^siblo  to  tho 
"keojior"  for  replenishment  and  repair,  ligliting  and  ex- 
tinguishing, and  that  there  bo  '*  aparliiicnts  "  not  oiil.v  for 
tho  keeper's  'residence,  but  for  preserving  the  supplies 
for  hia  needs  and  for  tlio  sustenance  of  the  light.  The 
earlier  lighthouse  constructions  were  confined  excluslvel.v 
to  convenient  locations  on  the  fmir/,  prominent  [loints  or 
lieaillands  being  naturall.v  selected.  For  siieb  sites  the  es- 
sontials  are  easily  fultillod.  A  simple  hollow  tower  (gen- 
erally of  brick  or  rubble  masonry,  though  sonietimes  of 
woo(i)  hears  on  its  summit  the  "  lantern  "  and  the  illuini- 
nating  apparatus.  An  Internal  stairway,  of  wood  or  stone, 
very  coininoiily  winding,  as  a  helix,  around  a  central  axis, 
eonstitntes  tho  means  of  access,  while  the  lower  portion  of 
tho  tower  furnishes  space  for  storage  of  oil  and  other  sup- 
(ilies,  the  keeper's  dwelling  being  usually  a  detached  build- 
ing. Such  were  the  earl.v  lighthouses  of  this  countr.v.  In 
their  construction  tho  science  of  the  *'  eugiueor"  was  little 
called  for. 

The  greater  number  of  our  earlier  lights  were  on  enclosed 
waters  or  sounds,  aids  to  vonHtiu'j  rather  than  to  ocean  navl- 
ga'iiui.  for  which  great  height  of  tower  was  not  neccssar.v. 
For  the  fi'w  sea-coast  lights,  properl.v  so  called,  elevated 
headlands  were  of  course  selected  wherever  the.v  were  avail- 
able. Great  height  of  towor  was  therefore  seldom  reijuired, 
ami  it  is  only  where,  through  the  element  of  height,  there 
is  fjurstion  of  tho  stability  of  the  structure,  as  depeniling 
on  the  bearing  power  of  the  soil,  the  strength  of  tho  walls, 
and  the  resistance  to  wind-force,  etc.  that  it  becomes  really 
one  of  ciiffinecrhiff.  The  height  of  I'Jh  feet  furnishing  an 
cffeotivo  sea-rango  of  1"  nautical  miles,  and  that  range  in- 
creasing so  slowly  with  greater  elevations,  It  is  onl.y  for  lights 
of  exceptional  importance  that  greater  helglit  of  tower  is 
given.*  A  masonry  tower  of  such  limited  height,  and  of 
otherwise  sufficient  diameter.  Is  always  amply  stable  in  re- 
lation to  wind-force,  however  vhileut.  The  preparation  of 
adequate  foundation,  however,  for  these  high  structures  Is 
one  of  paramount  Importance,  and  will  be  referred  to  here- 
after. 

Even  In  the  earlier  periods  of  open-sea  navigation  it  be- 
came apparent  that  there  were  dangers  which  constructions 
on  tcria-lirma  could  not  palliate.  Isolated  rocks  or  sunken 
reefs  distant  from  the  mainland  are  such.  The  most  noted 
case  is  that  of  the  Eddystone,  in  which  was  first  developed 

•  Thelighthonse  tower  ofcienoa is  218  feet  high;  thatofror- 
douan,  197  leet ;  that  of  Belle-Isle  (France).  l.SO  feet.  These  have 
been  subjected  t,i  calculation  in  reference  to  resistance  to  wind- 
force.  ^.><ee  arliele  in  Anwilfs  dfs  Fonts  rl  nnussfen.  1832.  trans- 
lated by  the  U.  S.  liffhlhouse  establishment,  where  the  subject, 
in  connection  with  other  reniarknlile  towers  and  ehlmneys,  is 
diseussiHl.)  The  hiahest  tower  of  the  IT  S.  is  that  of  llatteras, 
ISLI  feet,  after  which  conies  that  of  Pensaeois.,  U,0  feet,  and  then 
those  of  "Fire  Island."  "(ireat  West"  (both  on  .'<.  coast  of  I-nng 
Island),  Barnegat.  Capes  Lookout  and  Roniain,  aud  Morris 
Island,  all  of  1.50  feet,  and  Capo  Mav.  Ho  feel,  etc. 


and  applied  the  high  art  of  tho  engineer  to  calaliliaiilDg  on 
this  contrneted  rock,  buried  by  Ihii  high  lidos  und  cxponed 
to  the  fullest  force  of  storiii-iinil-wiivi!  violence,  a  uliible 
tower  and  a  permanent  beacon.  At  a  loealily  where  tho 
iiiero  process  of  construction  wu"  sodifliculi,  ami  at  a  period 
when  tho  destructive  power  of  Bea-wave»  hiid  not  been 
measured,  it  is  not  strange  thai  timber  was  resorted  to, 
nor  that  llio  first  of  two  sueeessivo  utructiires  was  carried 
away.  Soundi^r  (!ngineeriiig  principles  prevailed  in  tho 
eonslruetioii  of  the  si'conrl  l)y  Kiiilyerd.  Tim  external  shell, 
a  frustum  of  a  slightly  tapering  eoiie,  was  of  lieav,v  timbers, 
litlofl  together  as  are  tho  staves  of  a  brewer's  yttl,and  fast- 
ened fh)Wii  by  strong  iron  dovetail  ties  lemled  into  the  rock. 
Tho  interior  of  tho  tower  was  londorl  to  lialf  its  height, 
nearly,  with  well-fitted  stones,  solid  for  one-fifth  tho  height, 
and  leaving  (to  above  limit)  only  space  for  staircase  wril 
above  tho  S'did  part.  This  work  stottd  for  forty-seven 
years,  and  finally  owed  its  destruction,  not  to  the  sea,  but 
to  lire  (I77.'>).  Then,  nt  Inst,  the  task  was  taken  up  in  its 
true  aspect  of  a  great  pnijintcrimi  prot»lein.t  with  the  clear 
perception  of  which  Mr.  Smeaton  pronoiinceil  Mtonr.t  both 
from  its  weight  and  other  qiialilies,  to  be  tbi'  proper  mate- 
rial. "(In  Apr.  .'),  \'M,  Mr.  Smeaton  first  landed  on  the 
rock,  and  made  arrangements  for  erecting  a  lighthouse  of 
stone,  and  preparing  the  foundations  by  cutting  the  surface 
of  the  rock  Into  regular  horizontal  benches,  into  which  tho 
stones  wereearefully  dovetaibd  or  notched.  The  first  stono 
was  laid  .(une  VI.  i7.'>7.  an.l  the  last  Aug.  21,  1769.  Tho 
tower  measures  (IS  feet  in  height  and  20  feet  in  diameter  at 
tho  level  of  the  first  entire  course,  and  the  diameter  under 
i  the  cornice  is  l.'i  feet.  The  first  12  feet  of  the  lower  form 
a  solid  mass  of  masonry,  and  tho  stones  are  united  by 
means  of  stone  joggles,  dovetailed  joints,  anil  oak  trenails." 
The  light  (that  of  lulluw  candltt)  was  first  exhibited  Oct. 
in,  17.>n. 

Tho  history  of  tho  "Edd.vstono"  has  been  so  often  given, 
both  for  tho  popular  eyo  and  for  tho  uso  of  tho  engineer 
(Mr.  Smcatcui's  own  work  on  tho  subject  being  still  e.xtant), 
tliat  no  more  detailed  account  is  deemed  necessary.  It  fur- 
nished to  engineers  a  typo  and  model  for  future  works  in 
such  localities.  Tho  subsequent  structures  of  "  Bell  Uock  " 
(1SII8-I1),  situated  in  tho  channel-way  to  tho  entrance  to 
tho  Friths  of  Forth  an.l  Tay,  and  " Skerry vorc  "  (I8:!8), 
otr  (ho  western  coast  of  Argyllshire,  Scotland,  built  by 
Robert  and  Alan  Stevenson  respectively,  are  only  inferior 
to  tlu"  Eddystone  in  fame. 

"The  great  merit  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  as  architect  of  the 
Bell  Rock  lighthouse,  lies  in  his  bold  conception  and  un- 
shaken belief  in  the  possibility  of  erecting  a  tower  of  ma- 
sonry oil  a  reef  twelve  miles  from  the  nearest  land  and  cov- 
ered by  every  tide — a  situation  nndoubtedl.v  much  more 
dlffieult  than  that  of  the  Eddystone."  (Arilelo  "  Light- 
house," by  .'\laii  Stevenson,  A'licye.  fln't.)  Tho  Bell  Rock 
tower  Is  100  feet  high,  42  feet  in  diameter  ot  base,  and  15  at 
top. 

"  The  design  for  tho  Skerry  vore  lighthouse  was  given 
by  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson,  and  is  an  adaptation  of  Smea- 
ton's  Eddystone  tower  to  the  peculiar  situation  and  the 
circumstances  of  tho  ease  at  the  Skerryvorc,  with  such 
inodlHcations  in  the  general  arrangements  and  dimensions 
of  the  building  as  the  enlarged  views  of  the  Importance  of 
lighthouses  which  prevail  In  the  present  day  seemed  to  call 
for.  The  tower  Is  138  feet  (5  Inches  high,  ami  42  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base  and  10  feet  at  the  top.  It  contains  a 
mass  of  stonework  of  about  ,")S,.")SO  eubie  feet,  or  more  than 
iliinlilc  that  of  the  Bell  Rock,  and  not  much  less  Ihan/i'e,  liinca 
that  of  the  Edilystone."  {Ibid.)  The  site  of  this  work  is 
above  high  water,  and  the  difficulties  of  construction  less 
than  at  Bell  Roek  or  tho  Eddystone. 

Other  "rock  lighthouses,"  all.  with  one  exception,  more 
recent,  deserve  mention:  c.  </.,  "  Bishop  Roek  "  (1S531.  off 
the  Seillv  Islands:  "The  Small's  Rocks."  entrance  to  Bris- 
tol Channel;  "  llanols  Rocks"  (1862).  Island  of  Alderney  ; 
"  Barges  d'OIonne  "  (I  SOU,  W.  coast  of  France;  "  H^aux 
de  Brfhat"  (lS:',,i),  N.  coast  of  France;  "Wolfs  Rock" 
(I8li!l),  otr  Land's  End,  England:  and  "  Alguada  Reef" 
(18fi:.).  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  Bishop  Roek  is  mentioned  by 
Flndlay  (  /,;./*fAoi.«<-»  o/ ih.e  Wurld)  as  "probably  the  most 
exposed  lighthouse  In  the  world."  The  force  of  the  waves 
Is  supposed  to  surpass  even  the  measure  registered  at 
Skorrvvore  (see  IIaubor);  i".  e.  GOflO  pounds  per  square 
foot.  "  "On  .Ian.  ".n,  ISOO.  a  storm-wave  shook  this  tower, 
and  tore  away  the  bell,  weiuhing  .■?  hundredweight,  from 
its  support  at  tho  top  of  the  lower,  more  than  100  feet 
above  the  sea.  .  .  .  Therefore,  if  these  sea-beaten  towers 
were  not  nt  least  equal  in  weight  to  a  solid  block  of  granite 

tNo  disparagement  is  meant  to  the  work  of  Rudyerd.  which 
was  truly  a  work  of  engineerinc,  and  a  .vuccr^x/nl  one,  so  far  as 
comported  with  the  perishabl->  nalun^  ofhis  principal  material. 
i  wood. 
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of  60  or  more  feet  in  height,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
withstand  the  waves."  (Fhtd/ni/.) 

The  Wulf  Rock,  "perhaps  tlie  most  elaborate  and  diffi- 
cult of  erection  "  on  the  Britii-h  coast,  as  likewise  the  most 
recent,  is  on  a  rock  1 7  feet  above  low  water,  but  submerged 
at  high  tide  (which  rises  19  feet),  and  of  which  the  area 
scarcely  exceeds  the  base  of  the  tower;  while  the  immedi- 
ately surrounding  depths  reach  20  fathoms.  The  tower 
is  41  feet  S  inches  diameter  at  base,  116  feet  high,  and 
solid  from  base  to  a  height  of  39  feet,  or  to  the  door  of  the 
lighthouse.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  at  the  doorway  is 
7  feet  9h  inches,  and  at  the  top,  which  is  17  feet  in  diam- 
eter, it  is  2  feet.  The  shaft  is  a  concave  elliptic  frustum, 
the  generating  curve  of  which  has  a  major  axis  of  236  feet 
and  a  minor  axis  of  40  feet.  '*  The  stones  are  laid  in  off- 
sets to  the  level  of  40  feet  above  the  rock,  with  a  view  of 
breaking  the  sea,  and  above  that  height  the  surface  is 
smoothly  cut.  Each  face-stone  is  dovetailed  vertically  and 
horizontally  into  the  adjoining  stones,  and  every  stone  is 
boltedtothe  course  below  it  by  two  2-inch  bolts — of  yellow 
metal  for  the  exterior,  and  galvanized  steel  for  the  interior 
stones.  The  dovetailing  was  adopted  not  only  for  increase 
of  strength,  but  to  prevent  displacement  by  the  sea  during 
construction,  before  the  superincumbent  weight  of  the  ad- 
ditional courses  could  be  obtained,  and  to  protect  the 
cement  mortar  of  the  joints  from  being  washed  out  before 
it  could  be  set."  {Elliot.) 

The  high  engineering  problem  involved  in  the  designing 
of  a  structure  which  shall  resist  such  forces,  as  well  as  the 
engineering  difficulties  involved  in  their  erection,  is  made 
sufficiently  obvious  by  these  European  examples.  It  is  not 
strange  that  with  the  modern  development  of  iron  fabrica- 
tion the  notion  should  suggest  itself  of  substituting  for 
solid  and  costly  masses  of  masonry,  which  resists  mainly 
by  its  weight,  structures  constituted  of  wrought-iron  posts, 
which,  secured  in  the  rock,  offer  but  trifling  area  for  the 
wave  to  impinge  upon  and  oppose  the  enormous  tensile 
strength  of  forged  iron.  A  remarkable  wooden  lighthouse, 
erected  in  177S  and  still  standing  in  IS.tO,  on  Small's 
Rock,  coast  of  A\''ales  (Fig.  1),  in  "a  more  exposed  posi- 
tion than  the  Eddystone,"i3  interesting  in  this  connection. 

Fig.  1. 


Lighthouse  on  Small'a  Rock,  coast  of  Wales. 

"The  height  was  .'iO  feet  from  the  top  of  tho  rock,  nnd  it 
consiflted  of  nine  oak  piles,  secured  to  tho  rook  in  n  nearly 
vertical    position,    with    four    raking   thorcs    against   tUo 


easterly  pillars,  forming  the  main  support  of  the  building 
during  the  westerly  storms.  Although  it  was  exposed  to 
the  whole  force  of  the  Atlantic,  it  had  stood  for  upwards 
of  sixty  years,  and  indeed  the  wooden  standards  were 
affected  so  little  that  the  erection  was  now  quite  as  secure 
as  it  had  been  for  some  years  past."  {Proc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  vol. 
ix.)  In  ISUO,  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson  proposed  for  the  Bell 
Rock  a  structure  of  iron  shafts  inserted  into  tlie  rock.  The 
first  attempt  (1849)  to  build  on  Bishop  Rock,  a  site  more 
exposed  than  the  Eddystoue.  was  on  this  plan.  *' The  local 
difficulties,  and  a  due  regard  to  economy,  induced  the  trial 
of  such  a  structure  as  should  present  the  least  possible  ob- 
struction to  the  waves.  It  consisted  of  six  hollow  cast-iron 
columns  16  inches  in  diameter,  sunk  to  a  depth  of  5  feet 
into  the  rock,  where  they  form  a  hexagon  of  '6Q  feet  diam- 
eter, tapering  upwards  to  the  height  of  100  feet.  ...  A 
bar  of  wrought  iron  4  inches  diameter  is  dovetailed  into 
the  rock,  and  carried  up  inside  to  the  top  of  each  column, 
where  it  is  screwed  down,  thus  attaching  the  columns  to 
the  rock.  The  space  between  the  inside  of  each  cast-iron 
column  and  the  internal  wrought-iron  rods  is  to  be  filled 
up  solid  with  a  heavy  metal  and  cement  concrete.  In  the 
centre  of  tho  hexagon  is  a  cast-iron  tube,  3  feet  in  diameter, 
forming  the  upright  and  principal  support  of  the  structure. 
The  lower  part  of  this  tulie,  to  a  height  of  14  feet  above 
high  water,  being  the  part  most  exposed  to  the  force  of  the 
seas,  is  to  be  filled  up  solid."  {I'mr.  Inst,  C.  E.,  vol,  ix.) 
The  storms  of  winter  flS49)  came  on  before  the  centre 
column  had  been  filled,  and  in  that  of  Feb.  5,  1S50,  the 
whole  was  swept  away;  ''all  the  cast-iron  columns  and  the 
internal  wrought-iron  rods  had  been  broken  off  at  different 
heights,  varying  from  1  foot  to  6  feet  from  the  surface  of 
the  rock  ;  but  all  the  points  of  attachment  remained  unin- 
jured, and  the  rock  itself  was  not  torn  up." 

The  essential  principle  of  this  plan  of  construction  was 
lost  sight  of  by  the  admission  of  the  central  cast-iron  tube, 
S  feet  in  diamrter;  moreover,  the  six  columns  which  formed 
the  hexagonal  skeleton  had  the  large  diameter  of  16  inches, 
while  all  their  tensile  strength  was  derived  from  "  wrought- 
iron  bars  of  but  4  inches  diameter." 

Soon  after  the  destruction  of  this  inchoate  work  the  stone 
tower  already  alluded  to  was  built  by  the  same  engineer, 
Mr.  J.  Walker,  engineer  to  the  Trinity  board,  at  whose  de- 
sire he  had  attempted  the  iron  construction,  of  the  plan  of 
which,  however,  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  author. 

A  somewhat  similar  history  connects  itself  with  our  own 
Minot's  Ledge  lighthouse.  'Capt.  W.  H.  Swift,  U.  S.  En- 
gineers, strongly  impressed  by  the  successful  application 
of  Mitchell's  mooring  screws  to  the  forcing  of  iron  posts 
into  the  sands  as  a  framework  to  iron  skeleton  lighthouses, 
built  the  first  work  of  the  kind  in  the  U.  S. — an  iron  beacon 
at  the  entrance  of  Black  Rock  Harbor,  Conn.,  which  is  yet 
existing.  He  then  designed  and  erected  a  more  important 
structure,  of  which  the  following  account  is  taken  from  his 
own  official  report  (Nov.,  lS-18). 

"Minot's  Rocks — or,  as  they  are  generally  designated, 
'  the  Minots  ' — lie  off  the  south-eastern  choji  of  Boston  Bay. 
.  .  .  These  rocks  or  ledges,  with  others  in  their  immediate 
vicinity,  are  also  known  as  the  '  Cohasset  Roeks,'  and  have 
been  the  terror  of  mariners  for  a  long  period  of  years ;  they 
have  been,  probably,  the  cause  of  a  greater  number  of 
wrecks  than  any  other  reefs  or  ledges  upon  the  coast,  lying 
as  they  do  at  the  very  entrance  to  the  second  city  of  the  U. 
S.  in  point  of  tonnage,  and  consequently  where  vessels  are 
continually  passing  and  repassing.  The  Minots  are  bare 
only  at  three-quarters  ebb,  and  vessels  bound  in,  with  the 
wind  heavy  at  north-east,  are  liable,  if  they  fall  to  the  lee- 
ward of  Boston  light,  to  be  driven  upon  these  reefs.  Tho 
rook  selected  for  the  site  of  the  lighthouse  is  called  the 
'Outer  Minot,'  and  is  the  most  .«eaward  of  the  group.  At 
extreme  low  water  an  area  of  about  .'iO  feet  in  diameter  is 
exposed,  and  the  highest  point  in  tho  roek  is  about  lii  feet 
above  tho  line  of  low  water.  It  is  very  rare,  however,  that 
a  surface  greater  than  2.')  feet  in  diameter  is  left  bare  by  the 
sea.  The  rock  is  granite,  with  vertical  seams  of  trap  rising 
through  it. 

**  Observations,  made  at  Boston  lighthouse  from  June  7 
to  Oct.  27.  IMI,  furnish  tlic  following  results: 

Rise  of  hipbest  tifle 14  ft.  7  In. 

Mean  rise  and  fall  of  tides 9  "    4  " 

"  "  "      spring  tides 10  "    8  " 

"      neap  8  "    3  '* 

"  The  form  of  the  lighthouse  frame  is  an  octagon,  of  25  feet 
diameter  at  base.  The  structure  is  formed  of  eiglit  heavy 
wriiught-iron  piles  or  shafts,  with  one  also  at  the  centre. 
These  piles  were  forged  in  two  pieces  each,  and  are  connected 
together  by  very  stout  cast-iron  or  gun-metal  sockets,  3 
feet  long,  tho  interior  of  which  is  bored,  and  the  pile-ends 
are  turned  and  secured  to  tho  sockets  by  means  of  large 
Btnol  k<'ys  passing  through  the  jtilea  and  the  sockets.  Above 
and  below  tho  joints  or  sockets,  und  connecting  tho  middle 
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pilo  with  I'uch  outor  pili',  thfru  cxteniJH  a  Burics  of  vvrouglit- 
iron  brtKioa  ;  ami  Hit)  out«r  «huft»  iiro  connucttMi  togtlliur  by 
siiniltir  lirimcH  oxtciidiiif;  from  ono  to  tbo  othor :  uml  tliuM 
tho  wliiiln  rttntoturo  is  tivd  toK'tlior.  At  cacli  of  llio  an- 
gular paintK  ill  tho  octagon  lunl  nt  \\w  ci-iitrc,  ii  holn  12 
iiH'hcM  ill  iliiiimitiT  ftinl  '>  IVct  in  ibplli  Ih  drilli-fl  in  tho 
roL'k,  till)  (Miter  hoh*H  wilii  the  ini-linalion  or  batlfr  ^;ivL•ll 
to  tho  outer  |iiIcH,  luid  thn  iniddlc  hole  vertical.  Thi?  Bur- 
faoo  (if  tho  rofk  htiiiig  irrcKuhir,  and  tho  holofi  in  each  ca-o 
f)  feet  deep,  tho  Icntjthft  (»f  the  pih-H  (Im-Iovv  thu  ainrkets*)  ; 
vary  from  :'.:>i  to  :!N^  fort.  Tlie  pih'H  in  tho  upjicr  Morit-s 
are  of  uniform  h-nglli — vi/.  20  feet  each  ;  tho  iiicliuutiou  or 
Kia.  2. 


Miuut's  Ledge  Lighthouse, 
hatter  of  tho  piles  toward.s  the  eentre  is  such  as  to  bring 
the  heads  of  the  upper  piles  within  the  periphery  of  a  cir- 
cle of  14  feet  diameter,  and  there,  at  an  elevation  of  00  feet 
ribuvc  tho  base  of  the  middle  pile,  or  [)b  feet  above  tho 
highest  point  of  the  rock,  the  pile-heads  are  secured  to  a  , 
lu-avy  casting  or  cap,  to  tlie  arms  of  which  they  are  securely  '■ 
keye<l  and  bolted.    The  middle  shaft  is  S  inehes  in  diameter 
at  foot  and  6  inches  at  top,  and  the  outer  shafts  are  S  inehes 
at  foot  and  4A  inches  at  top.     All   of  these  are  forged  HI 
inehes  in  diameter,  at  tho  point  where  they  leave  the  sur-   < 
face  of  the  rock,  and  taper  uniformly  to  8  inehes  diameter  i 
in  both  directions.     The  lower  braces,  placed  lU  feet  above  ' 


tho  rock,  uro  li^  inches  in  rliainotcr;  tbo  Hecond  Beriei,  lU^ 
feet  above  the  firMi,  or  .'fH)  feet  above  llio  rock,  in  li  iuchi.i* 
diameter;  and  a  third  xerieH,  introduced  H\  feet  below  the 
caHt-iroii  cap  to  form  the  support  of  the  Door  of  tbo  Mtor^- 
room,  if)  mudu  of  2iinch  Bquuro  iron.  The  outer  pileit 
bciii;;  inclined  t>)wardi4  the  c<-ntre,  and  the  pileH  and  tbo 
braces  being  inllrxible,  it  \»  clear  that  tto  long  an  the  braceit 
remain  In  place  the  pile  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  tho  hole, 
for  the  whole  structure  actH  an  an  im»ien«e /(itm;  cither 
the  bracoH  must  be  ruptured  or  the  rock  itself  must  yield 
before  a  pile  can  be  dittplaeed." 

In  that  cxpoKcd  situation,  where  the  sea  was  so  con- 
tinually breaking  over  the  rock,  the  drilling  of  holes  of  the 
rc(|uired  inaf^nitudo  could  only  be  done  by  machinery  ch-- 
vati'd  above  the  reach  of  the  cea.  The  operation  conttumed 
tlie  greater  part  of  two  seasons.  The  erection  of  the  lower 
was  comparatively  less  diflicult.  This  work,  comnicnced  in 
1847,  was  finished  in  Nov.,  IHIH.  '*  In  addition  to  the  hori- 
zontal braces,  there  was  introduced  in  the  Bummer  of  1819 
a  series  of  wrought-iron  vertical  tie-rods  between  the  first 
and  second  series  of  braces;  tbc-ic  ties,  .'{2  in  number,  of 
I^-iuch  round  iron,  extended  between  eoch  pair  of  con- 
tiguous piles,  anil  between  the  middle  pilo  and  each  outer 
f>ilcr  crossing  each  other  in  a  diagonal  direction,  like  tho 
)race  and  counter-brace  of  a  bridge.  The  object  of  these 
ties  was  to  stiffen  tho  piles,  and  to  prevent,  in  us  greut  a 
degree  as  practicable,  tho  tendency  to  vibration  which  there 
necessarily  would  bo  at  tho  top  of  piles  CO  feet  high,  how- 
soever well  braced  they  may  be.  It  wa?  intended  to  place 
another  series  of  these  ties,  arranged  in  the  same  manner, 
between  the  foot  of  the  piles  at  the  rock  and  the  first  or 
lower  series  of  horizontal  braces." 

Tiiis  structure  was  carried  away  in  Apr.,  1851.  *' On 
Monday  night,  Apr.  14,  the  wind,  which  had  been  easterly 
for  several  days,  gradually  inerea.'jed.  On  Tuesday  it  had 
become  a  severe  gale  from  the  N.  E.  It  continued  to  Idow 
with  tho  utmost  violence  through  Tuesday  night,  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  and  even  Friday:  but  the  height  of  the 
storm  was  on  Wednesday,  the  Itith,  and  at  that  time  it  was 
a  perfect  huriieiinc  :  .  .  .  it  was  in  fact  unprecedented."  The 
light  on  the  Minot  was  last  seen  from  r'ohag.-^et  on  Wednes- 
day night  at  10  o'cloek  ;  at  1  o'clock  Thursday  morning, 
tho  17th,  the  lighthouse  bell  was  heanl  on  shore,  li  miles 
distant;  and  this  being  the  hour  of  high  water,  or  rather 
the  turn  of  the  tide,  wiicn  from  the  opposition  between  the 
wind  and  tho  tide — the  former  blowing  on  shore  and  the 
latter  receding  from  the  shore — it  is  supposed  that  Ihe  sea 
was  at  its  very  highest  mark:  and  it  was  at  that  hour,  it  is 
generally  believed,  that  the  lighthouse  was  dei^troyed:  at 
daylight  nothing  of  it  was  visible  from  the  shore,  and  hence 
it  is  most  probable  it  was  overthrown  at  or  about  the  hour 
named."  Fig.  3  exhibits  tho  appearance  when  the  site  was 
visited  Apr.  22,  with  this  qualification,  that  the  icreck  of 
the  overthrown  structure,  insteacl  of  being  elosely  contigu- 
oi<^  lay  in  reality  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  stumps 
oUhc  shafts. 


Fig. 


Site  of  Miuofs  Ledge  Lighihouse. 


It  has  been  noticed  in  the  description  of  the  work  that 
there  was  a  series  of  horizontal  braces  (the  second)  .'I^A  feet 
above  the  roek.  "  Upon  these  braces  the  keeper  had  im- 
properly built  a  sort  of  deck  or  platform,  upon  which  was 
placed  a  quantity  of  heavy  articles,  such  as  fuel,  water- 
barrels,  etc.,  all  of  wliieh  should  have  been  in  tlie  sture- 
room,  the  place  designed  for  their  reception.  The  deck,  in 
addition  to  the  weight  phieed  upon  it,  was  fastened  together 
and  secured  to  tho  piles  and  braces,  thus  oflFering  a  large 
surface  for  tho  sea  to  strike  against.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  keeper  had  altachcd  a  5i-inch  hawser  or  guy  to  the 
lantern-deck  G3  feet  above  the  rock,  and  anehore<l  the 
other  end  of  the  hawser  to  a  granite  block  weighing,  ao- 
cortliug  to  ills  own  account,  seven  tons,  ])laeed  upon  the 
bottom  at  a  distance  of  some  oO  fathoms  from  the  base  of 
the  light.  The  object  of  this  was  to  provide  means  for 
running  a  box  or  landing-chair  up  and  down  ;  but  it  is  very 
clear  that  so  much  surface  exposed  to  the  moving  sea  had 
the  same  ofTeet  upon  the  lighthouse  as  would  have  been 
produccil  by  a  number  of  men  pulling  at  a  rope  attached 
to  the  highest  part  of  the  structure  with  the  desi't/ii  of  puU- 
VoL.  III.— 2 


ing  it  down.  ...  At  4  o'clock  on  Wednesday  aflcrnoon. 
the  1  nth,  or  ten  hours  before  the  light  fell,  the  platform  above 
mentioned  came  ashore  at  Cohasset.  As  this  was  4'.i  feet 
above  the  line  of  low  water,  and  28  feet  above  high  water, 
spring  tides,  the  sea  had  at  that  time  reached  within  7  feet 
of  the  base  of  the  store-room  of  the  lighthouse.  Without 
undertaking  to  speculate  upon  the  probable  shook  that  the 
structure  must  have  received  from  tlie  effect  of  the  sea  upon 
a  platform  fastened  to  the  piles  40  feet  above  the  rock,  it  is 
enough  to  know  that  tlie  sea  hod  reached  within  7  feel  of 
the  body  or  solid  part  of  the  structure.  Still  incrcasing.it 
required  but  a  slight  increase  in  the  height  of  the  wave 
after  having  reached  tho  deck,  to  bring  it  in  contact  with 
the  main  body  of  the  structure.  When  this  took  place  it  is 
plain  to  jiereeive  that  such  a  sen.  acting  upon  the  surface 
of  the  building  at  the  end  of  a  lever  50  or  60  feet  long. 
must  bowcllnigh  irresistible,  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  light- 
house was  thus  destroyed."   {O^n'nl  H^p.  of  Capt.  Stri/i.) 

j  The  ease  of  Minot's  Ledge  is  a  very  interesting  one.  for 
skeleton  iron  struetures  in  great  numbers  have  since  been 

I  built;  and  owing  to  their  lightii'--  and  .-.•mpurative  cheap- 
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uess,  are  a  desideratum  ior  tbat  class  of  wave-exposed  sites 
where  stone  is  too  costly,  or  on  treacherous  soils  where 
foundations  for  stone  would  be  difficult  or  impracticable. 

In  this  isolated  case  of  the  destruction  by  wave-violence 
of  a  completed  structure  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
engineer's  conclusions  arc  correct.  The  "main  body" 
(i.  e.  the  keeper's  dwelling  and  store-rooms)  should  never 
be  attainable  by  waves  :  all  appurtenances,  such  as  scaf- 
foldings (which  keepers  are  so  apt  to  make)  and  attached 
hawsers,  should  be  prohibited.  A  further  remark  should 
be  made.  In  judginj;  of  this  work  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  was  buUt  at  a  date  when  the  large  grants 
of  money  necessary  for  great  engineering  works  of  light- 

FlG. 


house   construction  were   with    difficulty  attainable  from 

Congress  ;'^"  at  a  date,  too,  when  the  newly-  invented  method 
of  skeleton  iron  construction  for  lighthouses  was  in  its 
infancy.  A  comparison  of  the  engineering  details  with 
those  of  the  almost  contemporaneous,  though  later,  struc- 
ture on  a  site  of  even  more  destructive  sea- exposure 
— Bishop  Rock — will  make  evident  their  great  superior- 
ity. There,  a  central  shaft  presenting  to  the  waves  a 
mass  3  feet  in  diameter  violated  fundamental  princi- 
ples, while,  instead  of  the  ftoUd  10-inch  skt/eton  shnfls, 
carefully  forged  of  the  highest  qualities  of  iron,  hollow 
16-inch  cylinders  of  cast  iron  were  held  to  the  rock  ojtlif  by 
internal  wrought-iroc  stems  of  but  4  inches  diameter.    The 


Vertical  section. 


Kiev  at  ion. 


Minot's  Ledge  Lighthouse,  Mass. 


rcnl  defect  of  the  Minot  iron  tower  was  irnuf  of  maf/nitudn. 
It  should  have  had  '*(  {rant  a  lO-foot  base  and  a  height  of 
lUO  feet.  The  keeper's  dwelling  and  sioro-rooms  could 
then  have  been  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  storm-waves,  the 
cnhirgcd  base  affording  rrrjui-site  stability  for  the  increased 
height.  The  limited  mcann  at  the  rlisposal  of  tin*  engineer 
forbade  such  dimenHiniifi.  The  difiieuUies  of  drilling  the 
phaft-holcfi  were,  ae  we  have  seen,  very  great,  even  where 
the  most  available  parts  of  the  rock  were  chosen.  The  cn- 
largerl  tower,  which  wo  rifxf  know  lo  bo  necessary,  would 
have  cost  three  timeH  the  sum  at  the  command  of  the  en- 
gineer. 

In  the  Ctpil  Engineer  and  Architect'^  Journal  of  Sept., 


IRfiT   (vol.   XXX.). 
Col.  Fraser,  R.  E., 


will  be  found  a  discussion  by  Lieut. - 
of  the  n|)plicabilily  of  screw-pile  light- 
houses, in  which  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson's  dictum  is  quoted: 
"A  primary  inquiry  as  to  towers  in  e.xposcd  situations 
is  the  question  whether  Ilieir  stability  should  depend 
upon  their  strength  or  Ilieir  weight,  or  in  other  words, 
on  their  cohesion,  or  their  itioitia;"  with  the  author's 
own  statement  on  the  subject  as  follows:  *' My  own  ex- 
perience (and  no  living  engineer  has  more  on  these  jioints) 
goes  aKogerher  to  confirm  the  experience  of  the  above 
celebrated  lighthouse  engineer  as  to  the  value  of  the  iner- 


*  The  "  Minot "  cost  less  than  $40,000. 
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tia  over  fltronf^tti  Inr  lif^'htlionHcH  in  rxpoBod  HituntionH." 
\{ti  rurlh'T  iuMm  ;  "  'I'Im^  viiIih-  nl  tin?  iiDri-rfsifllunce  nl'  Ihc 
jttfr  i-,  in  a  ^nMit  riH'iiffiirr,  ihino  iiway  willi  when  Ihr 
iViuniliitton  <>n  which  ihi-y  nltirni  criNilcH  tho  I'orco  wo  wiMh 
to  avitiil  in  Mtruotureo  (l(!)itin<l('i)t  lor  (hrir  Htui)ility  uttl  un 
thi-ir  Wfi^ht,  hilt  un  thf-ir  Hlreni^lli;  ttiid  hu(;Ii  tutructurcH 
arc  f[iiitr  unlit  I'or  nitiiiitionw  kih-Ii  im  tin-  Ilcll  Kock,  llin 
Kililv-^tiini'.  Skerry vorc.  tho  Al^finuiii  Ui-i-f,  llic  (Ir<-ii(  Huh- 
9n,H  ltd'  ('<'yl<»n,  iiml  tho  I'roni^.-,*  forining  the  S.  W.  ox- 
tri'tnily  of  (ho  n<»rth-wfts(orn  t*i(lf  oT  |{unii>ay  harbor." 

No  tMiKi"*'"''' '''>•"  maintain  that  Holid  Hloni;  Btriieturcs  aro 
not,  intrinsically  Tar  prclVrahlo.  Iiut  llir  cnonnouHly  hi(;h 
wavi^aotion  rihwcrvi'd  ii(  unch  worUs  (st-o  Bi,shu|i  Kock,  luprtt  ; 
a  L'oinnion  pirforiat  rcprosentatinn  of  tho  "  I'iddystonc " 
rcpresont.fl  a  wave-jot  rininj^  al)ovo  and  pawsing  over  tho 
lanti'rn)f  is  doNt)tlcss  in  ;;ri'at  nioasiiro  duo  to  tiio  "  inertia" 
of  tho  ahrnptly  iipposinj^  nuisscH  of  (ho  structure  thoin- 
sclvoH,  ami  in  not  tn  bo  taken  as  cimchiHivo  cvidoncn  in  all 
cases  that  skolcton  iron  towers  would  not  stand.  Another 
objection  to  iron  akoloton  towors,  found  in  liability  to  de- 
Btruction  by  oolli.sion  of  wrecks  or  entanglement  of  heavy 
spars,  ha!)  had  no  practi<'al  illustration  in  the  aetual  carry- 
inj^  away  of  a  completed  slrueturo  durinj^  a  quarter  of  a 
century's  experience  ;J  and  it  applies  to  all  submerged  sites 
as  foraibly  as  to  the  category  of  sites  for  which  iron-pile 
towers  arc  "ruled  out"  in  the  above  (iictuni  of  Col.  Fraser. 
After  tliis  digression  on  the  abstract  question  of  the  use  of 
iron  skelotons.  wo  return  to  Minot's. 

Not   only  (he  eonimereial   interests  of  tho  country,  but , 
humanity  demanded  tlntt  tho   Minot's  Tjedge  rocks  should 
be,  relighte(J,  and  Congress  promptly  made  an  appropriation 
for   this    purpose,   stipulating  that    the    tower    should   bo 
erootod  un  the  Outer  Minot,  and  contiding  its  construction 

Fig. 


to  tho  Topogrnphicnl  bureau.   ThiH  burftau,  hftving  pubUoly 

advertised,  received  Hixteen  dintinct  propoHulfi,  but  flnally 
reeonimenr|.(|,  in  view  of  the  iJitlicuKii-H  (o  !>•;  overcome  and 
tho  fi-urlul  hire  of  ils  predeeeHifor,  that  it  fhould  be  located 
on  one  of  t\\t:  inner  rockM.  Iteforo  further  action  bad  be^-n 
taken  tin;  wbob*  subject,  both  as  to  location  and  mode  of 
construction,  fell  into  t)ie  Iiands  of  the  newly-erealed  light- 
hiiuse  board.  To  the  late  chief  engineer  of  the  U,  H.,  <jeii. 
•).  O.  Totten,  a  member  of  tho  bounl,  m  due  mainly  the 
project  for  the  new  structure.  The  unnrecedenU-d  difti- 
culties  of  tho  ornjiiial  site  upon  the  "Outer  Minot"  did 
not  defer  bim  from  advocating  and  dehigning  a  work  for 
ihiH  lorniidiible  j)Ot*ition  more  dinicitU  to  accomplish  (ban 
anything  whi<di  had  ever  preceded  it.  The  plans  were 
drawn  under  his  directions;  for  the  exeeutioD,  he  selected 
("apt.  (now  Brevet  Hrig.-Oen.)  Barton  S.Alexander,  of  the 
corps  of  engineers — an  oflirM-r  who>ie  experience,  energy, 
boldnesf,  and  s<'lf-rcliance  eminently  fitti-d  him  for  the  task. 
'I'he  difliculties  of  tile  work  will  be  heft  nppreciated  from 
till'  following  statement  of  tlie  engineer:  •*  It  was  a  more 
(liflicnlt  work  of  construction  than  either  the  Kddystonc, 
(he  Bell  llor;k,  or  the  tSkerryvore,  for  the  Kdflystone  wna 
founiic'l  all  above  low  water,  part  of  its  foumlation  bring 
up  to  high-water  level.  The  foundation  of  the  licll  Kock 
was  about  '.\  fc-ct  above  low  water,  while  the  Skcrryvoro 
had  its  foundation  above  high-water  level;  whereas  a 
good  part  of  the  foun<lation  of  the  Minot's  light  was  i)e- 
low  low  water.  There  had  to  be  a  combination  of  favor- 
able circumstances  to  enable  us  to  land  on  the  Minot  rock 
at  tho  beginning  of  that  work — a  pfrfertlif  nmnolh  urn,  n 
(Irnd  calm,  and  t'tw  Hprimj  tidea.  This  only  could  happen 
about  six  times  during  any  one  lunation — three  at  full 
moon  and  thrco  at  the  change.     Frequently,  one  or  the 


Minot's  Ledge,  as  prepared  to  receive  the  foundation-stones. 
(0)  lol'.  9"  above  mean/jow  water. 
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Spectacle  lie 
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other  of  the  necessary  conditions  would  fail,  and  there  were 
at  times  months,  even  in  summer,  when  we  culd  not  land 
there  at  all.  Our  working  season  was  from  Apr.  1  to  Sept. 
15.     Work  was  prosecuted  with  all  possible  diligence  for 


♦It  docs  not  nppearlhat  towers  have  been  built  at  either  this 
or  the  (Ireat  Hiissas.  Findlity  (IsTo)  shows  a  "  lii;ht-vessel  "  at 
the  latter  h)cnlity  ;  and  his  supplements  down  to  1872  show  no 
change, 
t  After  a  heavy  storm  the  waves  and  sprav  not  infrequentlv 
bury  the  Minot's  tower  and  lantern  eoiupletelv  out  of  sii^ht 
from  the  shore,  li  miles  distant,  though  a  powerfu"]  telescope^ be 

JA  temporary  iron  soatfold  at  Minot's,  consisting  of  nine 
wrought-iron  shafts  ten  inches  In  diameter  at  the  lower  ends, 
inserted  into  the  holes  of  the  first  iron  lighthouse,  was  (Jan., 
18.t7)carried  away  by  the  bark  New  Empire,  loaded  with  cotton, 
thrown  against  it  durinir  a  heavy  N.  K.  gale.  The  shafts  were 
broken  verv  much  as  those  of  the  iron  ligbt-tower  bad  been. 
The  case  or  the  "Tongue  Bank"  iron  piles  is  mentioned  on 
a  subsequent  page. 


more  than  three  years  before  a  single  stone  conld  he  laid. 
The  ditliculty  was  to  cut  the  foundation  rock  into  the 
proper  shape  to  receive  the  foundation  stones,  and  then 
to  lay  these  stones."  (i^ee  diagram  of  Fig.  5.)  The  work, 
commenced  July  I.  IS.iO.  was  tinisbed  Sept.  15,  1S60,  and 
cost  about  $300,000.  Both  an  elevation  and  a  vertical  sec- 
tion are  given  in  Fig.  4.  Tho  shaft  is  seen  to  be  purely 
conical,  the  limited  bottom  area  forbidding  the  expan- 
sion required  for  the  trer-lU-e  spread  to  the  base — an 
engineering  pedantry  of  useless  expense,  and  founded  on 
a  false  analogy. 

The  structure  is  solid  (around  a  central  well)  up  to  the 
level  of  the  entrance-door.  Above  that  there  is  a  hollow 
cylinilrieal  space  U  feet  in  diameter,  arched  over  at  the 
level  of  the  cornice.  This  space  is  divided  into  five  stories 
by  four  iron  floors.  These  live  compartment?,  and  a  sixth, 
immediately  under  the  lantern,  constitute  the  keeper's  rooms, 
store-rooms,  etc.    In  Fig.  6  is  a  section  showing  the  "  bond  " 
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of  the  stonework  of  the  solid  parts,  also  that  of  the  Eddy- 
stone,  Bell  Rock,  Wolf  Rock,  and  Spectacle  Reef  towers. 
There  is  also  shown  a  plan  of  the  Minot  rock  as  prepared 
to  receive  the  foundation  stones,  in  which  the  numbers 
(with  the  plus  or  minus  sign)  indicate  the  level  of  the  re- 
spective areas  —  e.  rj.  (—1'  ;i")  indicates  1  foot  3  inches 
below  the  zero;  which,  however,  is  itself  1'  9"  above  mean 
low  water.  The  small  black  points  mark  the  sites  of  the 
iron  shafts  of  the  old  structure.  In  these,  continuous  dowels 
were  inserted,  which  ascended  as  far  as  the  twelfth  masonry 
course.  In  the  horizontal  section  the  gun-metal  dowels  are 
marked  by  which  each  course  of  the  solid  part  was  secured 
to  the  one  above  or  beneath.  The  courses  of  the  shell 
above  the  solid  part  were  /077/f  (/  by  a  middle  annulus  with 
the  course  above.  The  following  details  arc  given  for  ref- 
erence : 

The  first  blow  was  struck  on  the  ledge  Sunday  morning  at  sun- 
rise, July  1,  1355: 

Hours  worked  on  ledge  in  excavating  foundation  pit 

during  1855 130  hours. 

Hours  worked  on  ledge  in  excavating  foundation  pit 

during  1856 157  hours. 

Hours  worked  on  ledge  in  excavating  or  laying  four 

stones  during  1857 130  h.  21  ra. 

Hours  worked  on  ledge  in  excavating  pit  and  in  lay- 
ing six  courses  during  1858 208  hours. 

Hours  worked  on  ledge  in  laying  twenty-six  courses 

of  stone  during  1S59 - 377  hours. 

1102  h.  21  m. 

No.  tons  of  rough  stone 3514 

No,  tons  of  hammered  stone 2367 

No.  stones  in  lighthouse 1079 

The  first  stone  was  laid  July  9, 1857  ;  the  lowest  stone  was  laid 

July  11,  1S58. 

Whole  height  from  bottom  of  lowest  stone  to  top  of  pin- 
nacle   114'  1" 

Height  of  focal  plane  above  lowest  point 9fi'  1" 

"         "  "      mean  high  water 84' 7" 

Diameter  of  third  (or  first  full)  course 30' 

"         of  top  of  twenty-second  course  (solid  partj liS'  6" 

From  the"Minots"  we  naturally  turn  to  another  (and 
the  onlj/  other)  specimen  of  what  are  significantly  termed 
**rock  lighthouses"  of  the  U.  S.  It  stands  upon  a  reef  in 
the  northern  part  of  Lake  Huron,  otf  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Straits  of  Mackinac.  It  is  built  upon  the  soutliern  extrem- 
ity of  the  most  northerly  of  two  shoals  (limestone  rock  m 
«i7((,  covered  with  a  layer  of  about  two  feet  in  thickness  of 
boulders),  so  situated  with  reference  to  each  other  as  to  sug- 
gest the  name,  "Spectacle  Reef. '  The  least  depth  of  water 
on  the  shoal  is  about  7  feet,  but  at  the  site  selected  for  the 
lighthouse  the  rock  was  found  at  a  depth  of  11  feet.  The 
nearest  land  is  the  south-easterly  point  of  Bois  Blanc  Isl- 
and, distant  lOi  miles.  The  greatest  exposure  to  waves  13 
to  the  south-eastward,  from  which  direction  the  seas  have 
a  range  of  about  170  miles.  Were  there  no  other  destruc- 
tive agency,  sufficient  stability  would  have  been  easily 
secured.  But,  under  certain  meteorological  conditions, 
currents  having  a  velocity  of  from  2  to  3  miles  per  hour 
are  developed  here,  which  during  the  inclement  season 
serve  to  move  to  and  fro  ioe-fields  which  frequently 
have  an  area  of  thousands  of  acres  and  a  thickness  of 
two  feet.  This  ice,  formed  in  fresh  water,  is  of  great  so- 
lidity, and  when  moving  in  the  mass,  and  with  the  velocity 
named,  has  a  *' living  force"  which  is  almost  irresistible. 
The  aim  was  to  oppose  to  it  a  structure  against  which  the 
impinging  ieo  would  be  crushed  and  packed  till  it  should 
ground  upon  the  shoal  itself,  and  form  a  barrier  against 
subsequent  action.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  necessity  for 
this,  it  may  bo  mentioneil  that  in  the  spring  of  1875  the 
ice  was  piled  up  against  the  lighthouse  to  a  height  of  30 
feet  above  the  water,  or  7  feet  above  the  sill  <pf  the  doorway, 
which  is  23  feet  above  the  lake,  and  when  tho  keepers  went 
to  the  station  to  exhibit  the  light,  (not  in  operation  during 
the  winter),  they  were  able  to  obtain  entrance  to  the  tower 
only  by  first  cutting  a  passage  through  the  pile  of  ice  re- 
ferred to. 

The  first  step  was  to  surround  the  site  of  the  proposed 
tower  with  a  •*  pier  of  protection  *' — a  crib-work  (filled  with 
ballast  ston«')  112  feet  square,  enclosing  an  interior  ripening 
4H  frset  Hqiiare.  Thi-s  furnished  a  landing-stage  and  area 
for  quarters  for  workmen,  and  secured  still  water  in  which 
to  place  the  coffer-dam.  The  coHer-dam  was  cylindrical  in 
form,  30  feet  in  diameter  (exterior),  and  made  of  staves 
4  inches  thick,  0  inches  wide,  and  14  foot  long.  These 
staves,  carefully  jointer),  were  heM  together  by  three  iron 
bandn  or  horq^  on  the  outaiiie,  and  to  enable  it  to  with- 
stand the  pres'4ure  frrtm  the  outsirle,  when  empty,  the  dam 
was  braced  and  stayed  in  the  strongest  manner  against  a 
cen(re.po*»t  the  axis  of  which  was  coincident  with  the  axis 
of  thft  cylinder.  The  iletnils  by  which  the  coft'er-dam  was 
built  at  the  winface  of  the  water,  Inwereil.  atid,  by  then 
driving  down  inrlividun!  staves  wherever  necessary^  fitted 
to  the  irregulfir  bottom  and  the  joint  calked,  cannot  hero 


be  given.-  After  exhausting  the  water,  levelling  the  bot- 
tom, and  laying  the  first  course,  the  annular  space  between 
it  and  the  inside  of  the  cylinder  was  filled  with  concrete, 
thus  making  an  artificial  bottom  which  was  perfectly  water- 
tight.    The  exterior  of  the  tower  (see  Fig.  6j  is  a  frustum 

Fig.  6. 


Lit,'hthuii>r  L[[  -j.    1:1  !■    I;  -!,  Lake  Huron  (in  an  ice-fliH'). 

of  a  cone,  32  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  IS  feet  at  the 
spring  of  the  cornice  80  feet  above  the  base.  The  cornice 
is  6  feet  high,  and  the  parapet  7  feet.  The  focal  plane  is  4 
feet  3  inches  above  the  top  of  the  parapet.  Hence  the  en- 
tire height  of  the  masonry  above  the  base  is  93  feet,  and 
of  the  focal  plane  97  feet  3  inches.  The  base  is  11  feet  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  focal  plane  8(j  feet 
3  inches  above  the  same  surface.  The  tower  is  solid  to  a 
height  of  34  feet.  Above  this  it  is  hr>llow,  and  divided  into 
five  stories  or  rooms,  each  14  feet  in  diameter.  The  courses 
(of  uniform  thickness  of  2  feet)  are  houfUd  as  represented 
in  Fig.  4  ;  they  are  dowelled  where  solid  and  joggled  where 
annular,  very  much  as  at  Minot's,  which  work,  indeed, 
served  as  a  model. 

The  light  was  first  exhibited  June  1,  1874,  work  having 
been  commenced  May  1, 1870.  The  aggregate  workimj  time 
was  really  less  than  twenty-four  months;  cost,  $376,000. 

On  a  preceding  page  allusion  has  been  marie,  ])reliminary 
to  a  description  of  the  first  ill-fated  Minot'.s  Ledge  struc- 
ture, to  the  substitution  of  skeleton  structures  of  iron  for 
such** costly  masses  of  masonry."  Such  structures  were 
suggested  by  Mr.  Alexander  Mitchell,  inventor  of  the 
"screw-pile."  for  submerged  sandl^ank^;;  which  is  de- 
scribed liy  him  as  *' a  iiroject,  eonteinplatcd  by  the  author, 
for  obtaining  a  mucn  greater  hohling-power  than  was 
possessed  by  any  pile  or  mooring  then  in  use;  the  for- 
mer being  nothing  more  than  a  pointed  slake  of  consid- 
oralilo  size,  easily  either  depn-ssed  in  r)r  extracted  from  the 
ground.  ,  .  .  The  plan  wlii<'h  appranrl  best  adapted  for 
obtaining  a  firm  holrl  of  soft  ground  or  sand  was  to  insert 
to  a  considoral)le  di.'ftanee  beneath  the  surface  a  bar  of 
iron  having  at  its  Iriwcr  extremity  a  broad  jilate  or  a 
disk  of  metal  in  a  spiral  or  helical  form,  on  the  principle 
of  the  scr<*w,  in  order  tlial  it  slioubl  enter  the  gmunil  with 
facility,  thrusting  aside  any  obstacles  to  its  descent,  with- 
out materially  disturbing  the  texture  of  the  strata  it  passed 
through,  and  that  it  should  at  the  same  time  offer  an  ex- 

•  The  enslnpor.  Gen.  O.  M.  Poe.  n  member  of  the  liphthonrtr' 
hoard,  Is  enuaired  in  preparing  for  publication  ljy  the  board  a 
full  account  of  this  work. 
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tondod  base,  cither  for  rcsiiiting  downward  pronvuro  or  an 
upward  strain."  {800  Fig.  b  ot'articlu  Focndatiom.) 

Fio.  7. 


Mapliii  f>nmi  Lighthouse. 

In  the  year  183R  the  inventor,  associated  with  his  son. 
j:nd  lor  the  corporation  of  Trinity  House  Ihc  foundation 
01'  the  lighthouse  on  Maplin  Sand,  at  tlio  moulli  of  the 
Thames.     Thif,   the  Jirat   screw-jiilo   lighthouse/^  is   fully 


described  in  vol.  vii.  of  Proceediu(j»  of  the  Institution  0/ 

Civil  Ktujinrrm.  Two  other  Bcrcw-pilo  ntriictur«:i*  were  Kub- 
KeqiH-ntly  erected  by  the  duiiiu  eugiiictTtf — the  Chupinan 
Head  (IHPJ)  and  (iunHeel  (IH60)  oil  the  inoulh  of  (he 
Thami-H ;  (be  latter  in  in  the  rnont  exponed  popidon,  hut  (he 
Hoii  even  there  ih  never  anything  like  aH  violent  u><  a(  (he 
Wolf  or  Hi^'hop  Koek.  The  Maplin  and  Chapman  are  in 
very  eheltered  »ilua(i'»iiH.  The  Bume  engine*  r«  contitruc(ed 
screw-pile  lightH  at  Deetwood  011  the  Wyre  and  Ilelfa^t 
Lough,  CarrickferguK  Hay,  Ireland.  The  former  in  on  a  shi fl- 
ing sanclhank,  bare  at  low  tide,  but  covered  with  .'^0  feet  of 
water  Ity  Bpring  tiden.  The  latter  Ih  in  a  depth  varying 
from  9  to  2\  feel,  low  and  hiifh  water  Kpring  tiiics.  Ad- 
other  WU8  attempted  on  the  Ki")!  Hank,  the  northern  ex- 
tri-mily  of  a  line  of  HundbankH  ittretehing  from  iJublin  Hay 
to  Watcrford,  parallel  lo  (he  coaf>(,  from  which  it  ie  K  or  10 
miles  distant,  and  extremely  dangerous.  "  7'ho  (Structure 
was  eorameuced  in  the  pumnter  of  IHII',  and  bad  been  pro- 
ccecled  with  as  far  aH  putting  down  (he  nine  ttupporting 
pilof,  but  none  of  the  angle-braeing  wan  attached,  when  oo 
Nov.  15  a  storm  came  on  from  the  eaftwjird  whi'rb  laf'ted 
fur  three  day?,  rni-iii^:  a  Iremendoup  pea.  and  removing  the 
•surface  uf  tiie  bank,  :it  the  ppol  around  the  pilefi,  to  a  depth 
uf  111  feet,  leaving  a  depth  of  24  feet  at  low  water  where 
there  hint  prcvioucly  been  only  14  feet.  Notwi(bEtnnding 
rhifl  shiiling  of  (he  bunk,  tho  work  would  no!  have  been 
dis(urbed  if  (he  angle-bracing  hud  been  applied;  but  the 
progrc;=ft  of  the  woik  had  been  retarded  by  foul  weather 
iind  various  unforctteen  causes,  and  it  bad  not  been  pos- 
s^iblo  to  take  all  the  neecsfary  precautions.  Several  of  the 
piles  were  therefore  laid  progtrato,  and  the  others  were, 
lifter  considerable  labor^  drawn  from  tho  bank."  {Proc. 
Init.  C.  £".,  vol.  vii.) 

"The  design  to  raise  a  beacon  of  screw  piles  on  theeaalem 
end  of  the  Tongue  Hank  1  mouth  of  the  Thames)  also  proved 
abortive;  but,  as  in  theeasenf  the  structure  on  the  Kieh  Bank^ 
from  n<» inherent  defect  in  the  piles  themselves,  t^hortly  after 
it  was  put  u]>  it  wan  dit^covered  that  three  of  tlie  piles  were 
broken  ijff"  short,  and  the  other  two  bent.  The  stumps  of 
the  broken  piles  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  bent  piles  were 
foun<l  perfectly  upright,  and  the  sand  around  them  undis- 
turbeil:  showing  the  structure  failed  from  no  fault  of  (he 
hoiil  they  had  taken  of  the  ground.  .  .  .  Tho  conclusion 
arrived  at  at  tho  time,  and  no  doubt  the  correct  one.  was, 
that  a  vessel  had  ])assed  over  it — a  conclusion  in  a  measure 
confirmed  by  finding  the  copper  of  a  vessel  attached  to  tho 
top  of  one  of  tho  bent  piles."  {Rep,  of  Major  Bache,  Top, 


Screw-pile  lighthouse  at  the  mouth  of  Delaware  Bay. 


f-nrj.,  on  project   for  a  lighthouse  on   New   South  Phoal, 
Nantucket.)    Other  works  of  less  importance — e.  7.  beacons, 


*This  is  true,  litcrallr,  as  regards  the  xcnrir-zH/r  foundations^ 
but  the  Fleetwood  was  actually  couipUted  before  ihcMaplia. 


shore-lights,  etc. — have  been  erected  in  Great  Britain,  but 
the  foregoing  completes  the  category  of  important  ones. 

Tho  first  screw-pile  light  of  the  U.  S.  was  erected  by  the 
late  Col.  Hnrtman  Bache.  I*.  S.  E.,  near  the  mouth  of  Dela- 
ware Bay,  S  milea  from  Iho  ocean,  and  very  much  exposed. 
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on  a  shoal  covered  with  6  feet  low  water  spring  tides,  but 

over  which  rise  spring  tides  13i  feet  and  storm  tides  IS 

feet.    A  lighthouse  built  here  in  1827-28  by  Mr.  Strickland 

Fig.  9. 


Lighthouse  at  Ship  Shoal.  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
of  Philadelphia  (plan  not  known  to  writer)  was  very  soon 
"demolished  by  action  of  the  sea."     A  design  was  then 


proposed  in  the  bureau  of  topographical  engineers  for  a 
work  built  ** on  a  mole  of  breakwater-stone."  This  was 
abandoned,  because  the  superstructure,  '*  being  built  upon 
breakwater  stone  thrown  at  random  on  the  bottom,  would 
by  unequal  settling  be  liable  to  fracture;  and  it  was  doubted 
whether  heavy  masses  of  masonry,  raised  upon  such  a  base, 
ever  proved  entirely  satisfactory ;"  and  some  progress  was 
made  (1839)  in  the  collection  of  stone  and  the  building  of 
a  caisson,  by  means  of  which  a  masonry  foundation  was  to 
be  started  from  the  bottom.  This  plan,  too,  was  abandoned, 
and  in  the  years  1847-50  the  existing  lighthouse  was 
erected,  which  stands  yet  in  good  condition,  though  not 
without  having  required  reinforcement  to  its  ice-breaker. 
A  peculiarity  distinguishing  it  from  all  other  screw-pile 
structures  is  due  to  its  exposure  to  the  powerful  action  of 
ice  borne  to  and  fro  by  the  violent  ebb  or  flood  currents. 
The  light-tower  proper  is  surrounded  by  an  ice-breaker ; 
itself  an  iron  screw-pile  structure  having  no  connection 
with  the  lighthouse,  though  the  two  seem  \o  form  one  build- 
ing. (See  Fig.  8.  The  icc-brcalcr  has  since  thi.-?  delinealion 
been  much  enlarged,  and  its  top  floored  over  so  as  to  form 
an  esplanade.) 

In  connection  with  the  Brandywino  construction  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  engineer,  Major  Bache,  presented 
in  1861  an  elaborate  report  with  pilans  for  a  lighthouse  or 
beacon  on  tho  South  Shoal  of  Nantucket.  The  work  was  au- 
thorized by  a  law  of  Congress  of  Mar.  3,  lS4'.t,  appropriating 
$25,000  "  for  a  screw-pile  beacon  or  lighthouse  on  the  South 
Shoal  of  Nantucket,  lately  discovered  by  the  survey  of  the 
coast,"  etc.  The  Nantucket  Shoals  extend  from  6  to  20 
miles  seaward  from  the  island  of  Nantucket.  They  are  of 
''hard  sand,"  with  depths  of  6  to  18  feet,  scattered  over  nn 
area  of  375  square  miles.  The  South  Shoal  is  the  most 
seaward,  and  is  20  miles  distant  from  the  island.  It  is 
composed  of  fine  white  sand,  quite  hard  and  compact ;  the 
least  depth  (tide  rising  3A  feet)  being  8  feet  low  water. 
The  constructions,  estimated  to  cost  from  $235,000  (beacon) 
to  $323,000  (lighthouse),  were  never  attempted,  and  tho 
New  South  Shoal  is  now  believed  to  be  of  a  shifting 
character;  but  the  discussions  contained  in  Mojor  Bache's 
report  are  not  the  less  interesting. 

For  the  numerous  sand-shoals  in  the  great  bays  or  off  the 
southern  coast  of  the  U.  S.,  which  needed  to  be  marked  by 
lights,  the  screw-pile  system,  thus  introduced,  seemed  es- 
pecially applicable,  and  its  extension  has  been  very  rapid; 
more  than  fifty  such  structures  now  exist,  some  of  great 
magnitude  and  importance,  but  far  the  greater  number  for 
harbor  or  bay  lights.  Sand  Key  (1853).  Carysfort  (1857), 
Sombrero  (1857),  Alligator  Reef  (1873),  all  "first-order," 


CraiKbill  Channel  range-light,  Chesapeake  Bay  :  the  lower  light. 


have  been  HUcceMively  erected  on  what  ih  called  the  Florida 
Reef.  Except  liio  firBt  mentioned  (on  an  inland),  tho  pile.'} 
are  Holid  wrought-iron,  driven  fwithout  sorowtt)  into  tho 
coral  rock  which  forms  tho  aubstaooo  of  this  roof. 


The  tower  of  Alligator  Reef  may  bo  considered  typical 
of  these  structures.  It  is  erected  in  a  very  exposed  posi- 
tion upon  tho  N.  E.  extremity  of  Alligator  Reef,  in  five 
foci  of  water,  but  within  200  yards  of  tho  deep  water  of 
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tlxi  Oulf.  Tbo  nearest  litiiiJ,  Indiiin  Key,  iit  4  miles  to  tlio 
wcntward.  A  toiiiponiry  |ilatrorm  was  erected  upon  tliiH 
pir(>,  Kiipjiurled  uii  inaii^rovn  pili-H  Kliod  with  iron,  and 
drivrii  livu  I'l-ul  into  tbo  bottom  in  piirtiatly  indurutud 
corul  ro.-k,  A  Hiimll  luudiiiK-wharr  or  jfHy  tor  n'ueiviiijj 
nuitcriuls  wttrt  al.-<o  huilt  in  <-oiin<.-c<(i>>ii  vvitli  tliiti  platt'uriii. 
Til"  platfurtri  ticiii^  i-oinpl<iU-d,  tlio  nine  heavy  cast  iron 
loimd;itioii-iIinks  wrrc  ai'curati-ly  placed  at  llio  centre  and 
an;;lif<  of  tlie  oetii;;on,  the  surface  of  (he  eoral  rock  being 
flr.ir  smoothed  luid  lovi-lh'd  for  each  dink.  Ity  an  inp>niouM 
HV'^lfiu  "f  K'^t'K'-'*'  '■h*'  difkHwerc  net  in  their  poMiliouM,  witli 
tiicir  priipi-r  n-hilivc  dislauccH — a  work  of  very  ^rcat  difli- 
rully.  'I'll''  foundation-pilcB  pass  through  the  <Tentrefl  of 
th(^  ili.'-ks,  and  rest  by  idiouldors  upon  them.  These  piles  i 
are  of  nolid  wrou^'ht  iron,  211  feet  lon^  and  12  inches  in 
diameter,  and  pointed  at  their  lower  ends,  the  upper  ends 
boin;^'  lathe-turned  and  cut  off  Hquare.  The  pite-driver 
used  in  driving  them  carried  a  hainmor  of  2000  ponndH, 
whiidi  wan  hointed  by  a  portable  f<leain-enj;ine.  The  piles 
were  kept:  accuriitcly  vertical  during  the  driving  by  pur- 
chases attiichcd  to  their  heads.  The  penetration  into  tho 
coriil  at  Oiich  bbnv  of  Ihe  hammer,  wilh  an  a\'erage  fall  of 
IS  feet,  varied  from  \  ineh  to  H  inehes.  mid  altont  120  blows 
brou;<hr  Ihe  shoulder  of  the  piles  into  contact  with  tbo  dit^k?, 
giving  tbeiii  a  depth  in  tho  coral-UnicKtono  rock  of  10  feet. 
The  pile.s  being  driven,  their  tops  were  cut  oft'  to  a  borizou- 
tul  plane  11  feet  above  tlio  water,  and  the  cast-iron  sockets 

rio 


which  lit  on  tbuir  hcuOii  wcro  put  in  Ibeir  placeii.  The  rcc- 
ond  series,  consisting  of  nine  solid  wrought- iron  pillam  10 
inches  in  diitni«-ter,  was  inserted  in  Iheto;  noekeU,  etc. 

The  work  diflers  In  n/tfiearauce  from  Fig,  'J  only  in  having 
a  s<|uare  one- story  keeper's  dwelling  in  place  oflheeylindri- 
cal  two-Htory  dwelling  of  that  figure.  A  very  fintibir  work 
is  now  (I87f>)  about  to  he  coainienced  ou  the  i-'owey  Uoirkc, 
the  northern  end  of  the  Floridn  Ucef,  and  oH*  Cupo  Florida, 
the  exiiiling  light  of  which  will  be  extinguifbeJ. 

Ship  tShoul  nud  Trinity  Hboal,  Uulf  of  Mexico,  are  sub- 
merged sandbanks  lying  dangerou^ly  in  the  way  of  navi- 
gjilion  between  Ihe  mouth  of  llie  Missihsippi  and  (ialves- 
ton.  A  screw-pile  structure  (Fig.  U;  waa  creeled  IS.'JB-'i'J 
under  liie  direction  of  the  lute  W.  H.  Stevens,  then  an  offi- 
cer of  engineers.  Situated  ( Ion. 'Jl.OC^W.Jat.  2ft**  iii')  »*'<*"*■ 
6  nautical  miles  from  the  nearest  hind,  in  1^  feet  of  water, 
this  work  has  thus  far  resisted  the  force  of  tbo  sea  and  of 
the  wiixl  (somotinieK  amounting  to  hurrieuneH).  H(Hiio 
trouble  lias  been  caused  from  Ibe  erosion  of  the  bottom, 
nnd  a  covering  of  quarry-alone  is  now  being  applied  over 
a  considerable  aren.  A  similar  work  on  Trinity  8hoal  was 
e(»inmrneed  in  iHTo,  but  (he  preliminary  stoging  wbieb  bad 
been  erected  was  carried  away  in  a  ecverc  gale,  and  tbo 
work  has  not  been  resumed. 

Iron  skeleton  towers  are  sometimes  resorted  to  for  im- 
portant land-sites,  where  (he  (<oil  offers  no  adequate  eup- 
j)ort  for  a  niaaonry  structure.     A  conspicuous  instance  is 

11. 


Li^'hibouse  :ii  liacL-  liork,  caslrri 
the  new  lighthouse  at  tho  S.  W.  Pas?  of  tho  Mississippi 
Uiver.  The  soil,  recent  alluvium,  made  up  of  the  sedi- 
mentary deposit  of  tho  river,  is  of  clay,  very  fine  sand,  nnd 
ve>:;etablo  matter;  very  yielding  (/.  r. /jAr^^V,  nnd  in  that 
sense  ** compressible"),  and  hence  incapable,  by  itself,  of 
bearing  a  heavy  superstructure.  But  that  the 'site  is  not 
<}uit€  so  more  a  qnugmirc  as  may  be  supposed,  the  erection 
on  a  grillage,  in  former  years,  of  a  brick  tower  is  proof. 
This,  it  is  true,  had  settled  greatly,  >  but  its  abandonment 
bad  otherwise  become  imperative  through  encroachments 
of  tbo  sea.  This  beacon  should  be  the  prominent  lond- 
mnrk  of  this  portion  of  the  r.ulf.  and  a  first-order  light. 
12S  feet  above  sea-level,  wj)?  designed.  A  commencement 
was  made  by  driving  wooden  jdlcs  over  nn  area  tJO  feet  in 
diameter,  ;J.V  feet  apart,  in  rows  of  like  distance,  to  a  depth 
of  fifty  feet.  Then  another  scries  of  piles  in  the  centre  of 
each  square  thus  formed.  The  first  scries  was  cut  offnt  2'  fi" 
below  low  water,  and  the  second  series  at  1'  ti"  below.  A  retic- 
ulation of  grillage  timbers  was  laid  on  the  hends  of  the  first 
series  and  carried  tip  for  four  or  more  thicknesses,  the  inter- 
vals or  free  space  being  packed  with  concrete,  then  concrete 

♦Besides  Ercat  vertical  settlement,  tho  tower  is  said  to  have 
leaiif.I  Ji  feet.    It  must  have  been  built  between  1840  and  1S50. 


entrance  to  Long  Island  Sound. 

alone,  to  make  a  thickness  of  about  R  feet.  On  the  surface 
of  this  were  secured,  or  bolted,  the  iron  socket-disks  from 
which  start  the  nine  (eight  external  and  one  centralj  shafts 
of  the  skeleton.  The  general  appearance  of  the  toircr 
itself  is  so  similar  (except  that  it  rises  from  the  tond)  to 
that  of  works  delineated  (Fig.  9)  that  no  further  pictorial 
exhibition  is  needed.  The  light  was  first  exhibited  in  the 
beginning  of  187.'i,  two  or  three  years  having  been  occujiicd 
in  the  construction. 

For  many  subaqueous  sites,  where  tbo  difficulties  of 
building  might  be  obviated  by  a  resort  to  the  screw-pile  or 
skeleton  iron  towers,  the  prevalence  of  floating  ice  during 
the  winter  months  is  inimicnl  to  such  structures.  For  sucb 
sites  (especially )  Maj.  G.  II.  Elliot,  when  engineer-secretary 
of  the  lighthouse  board,  designed  what  be  calls  "tubular 
iron  "structures.  Fig.  10  represents  tho ''Craigbill  Channel" 
lower  rantje-ligbt  (approach  to  Baltimore  harbor),  described 
as  follows:  "The  east-iron  lube,  between  high  and  low 
water  and  for  at  least  2  feet  above  and  below  the  space  in- 
cluded between  those  limits,  is  2  inches  thick,  tbo  other 
portions  to  he  1|  inches  thick.  The  tube  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  lower  portion,  for  a  beiirbt  of  12  feet,  being  in 
the  form  of  a  frustnm  of  a  cone  30  feet  in  diameter  .it  tho 
base,  24  feet  at  the  top ;  the  upper  portion  is  a  cylinder  of 
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the  same  diameter  as  the  top  of  the  frustum  of  the  cone  to 
which  it  is  joined.  The  tubing  is  cast  in  sections,  each 
section  being  divided  into  twenty-four  parts,  joined  to- 
gether through  flanges  by  wrought-iron  bolls.  The  lower 
section  of  the  tubing  is  bolted  to  a  grillage  or  flooring  con- 
sisting of  four  layers  of  timber  each  12  inches  thick,  forming 
a  caisson,  which  is  sunk  in  position  below  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  by  filling  it  with  concrete.  It  was  found  that  for  a  depth 
of  22  feet  the  soil  is  the  softest  kind  of  mud — so  soft,  in  fact, 
that  an  ordinary  pile  on  end  would  ]>enetrate  20  feet  under  the 
action  of  its  own  weight.  Below  this  alternate  thin  layers 
of  sand,  mixtures  of  sand,  mud,  and  shell,  were  found  to  a 
depth  of  20  feet  more,  with  no  signs  of  a  solid  foundation 
within  GO  feet  of  the  water's  surface.  It  was  therefore  de- 
termined to  drive  a  cluster  of  piles,  cut  them  off  at  a  level 
of  27  feet  below  the  surface  p-j^  j2. 

of  the  water,  and  lower  tho 
caisson  on  to  them  by  fill- 
ing it  with  concrete;  and 
in  order  to  protect  the 
lighthouse  from  latcr.il  vi- 
bration and  the  scour  of tho 
tiiles  to  build  a  ripra()  wall 
of  loose  stono  around  it." 

A  structure  of  the  same 
kind,  resting  likewise  upon 
piles  driven  into  a  sand 
and  clay  bottom,  has  been 
placed  on  Ship  John  Shoal, 
Delaware  Bay.  Another, 
resting  upon  rock  11  feet 
below  low-water  mark,  the 
site  having  been  first  sur- 
rounded by  an  annular  rip- 
rap and  then  levelled  with 
a  bed  of  concrete  laid  by 
the  diver,  upon  which  tho 
successive  iron  rings  were 
set  up  by  tho  same  agency 
and  then  filled  with  con- 
crete, is  now  (1S75)  nearly 
finished  at  the  South-west 
Ledge,  Now  Haven  harbor, 
Conn. 

Race  Rock  presents  yet 
another  aspect  of  the  pro- 
blem of  subatjueous  foun- 
dations. "The  Race"  is  ap- 
plied to  what  may  be  called 
the  eastern  water-gate  to 
Long  Island  Sound,  lying 
between  tho  N.  E.  extrem- 
ity of  Long  Island  and 
Fisher's  Island  (off  New 
L'jnJon,  Conn.).  Little 
(J oil  Island,  the  Long  Isl- 
and gitlc-p'iHt,  is  marked 
by  a  light.  The  other  gate- 
post (to  maiutain  the  sim- 
ile) was  Kaee  Hook,  three- 
fourths  of  a  milo  from  tho 
S.  \\^  point  of  Fisher's 
I.-^land,  an  isolated  sub- 
merged rock,  or  rather  a 
huge  boulder,  surrounded 
by  depths  of  12  or  15  feet 
low  water,  with  S  feet  ad- 
diticmal  at  high  waf'-r. 
Tho  tides  (hence  **'rii'' 
Kaco")  flow  with  cx'-' 
aivo  vi(dcnco,  with  but  bi  i  i 
intervals  of  slasU-waii. 
From  tho  E.  and  S.  K.  Iln- 
ocean-wave  finds  no  barrier 

save  Block  Island,  and  therefore  violent  wave-action  was  ap- 
prehended ;  moreover,  iVe  from  New  London  harbor  and 
the  marginal  waters  of  the  Sound  is  to  be  feared  in  winter. 
Hence  to  form  a  rijira])  cinbauknierit  {d  jiicrrc  prrtltir)  of 
oval  form,  1110  by  l:'>0  fi'et,  well  protected  on  its  nuirgins 
by  blocks  of  S  or  10  tons  weight,  was  decided  ujion  as  the 
first  stop.  This  would  be  not  only  an  immediate  means  of 
getting  at  tho  site,  but  a  future  proticlion  against  wave 
and  ico  violence.  The  interior  of  this  cinbanknient  was 
then  removed  (lietli-r  to  have  left  it  vnc.ilit  in  Ihe  (irsi 
jilaee),  and  Ihe  foundation  of  concrete  (retained  in  form  cx- 
leriially  by  circular  bands  of  sheet  iron  each  about  2  feet 
high)  was  brought  up  from  the  bottom  by  aid  of  the  diver, 
who  firnl  accurately  placed  each  successive linnd.  II  should 
be  remarked  that  Ihe  natural  bottom  is  of  boulders  com- 
|iuclcd  with  gravel  ami  sand,  and  therefore  very  firm.  Fig. 
U   rcproBcnlB  Iho  work  bb  it  will  be,  the  supcrstructuro 


being   now  (1875)   in  progress  (the  riprap  embankment 
being  invisible  at  high  tide). 

A  work  similar  in  design  and  appearance,  but  less  coBtly 
and  of  less  difficult  construction,  has  been  commenced  on 
tho  Stratford  Shoals,  off  Bridgeport  and  in  the  middle  of 
Long  Island  Sound. 

Little  s]>ace  can  be  afforded  for  the  lights  of  terra  finita, 
which  seldom  present  any  decided  '*  engineering  "  features. 
The  following  historical  notes  are  given  :  "  It  appears  that 
immediately  after  the  formation  of  our  government,  and 
prior  to  the  year  1789,  the  few  lighthouses  then  existing 
were  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  States  in  which  they 
were  situated.  By  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1789  the 
expense  of  their  maintenance  was  assumed  by  the  U.  S., 
and  their  management  confided  to  the  treasury  department, 
with  which  it  has  ever  since  remained.  The  first  light- 
house erected  by  the  general  government  wag  that  upon 
Cape  Henry  in  1791,  and  from  that  date  to  the  year  1800 
eight  new  lights  were  established,  making  the  total  num- 
ber sixteen.  They  were  placed  upon  the  most  frequented 
and  dangerous  points  of  the  north-eastern  and  middle  por- 
tions of  the  Atlantic  coast.  Prior  to  the  year  1812  the 
number  of  lighthouses  had  increased  to  forty-nine,  and 
their  establishment  extended  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Louisiana.  Up  to  the  year  1822  the  number  of  lighthouses 
had  increased  to  seventy.  At  the  commencement  of  1838 
there  were  in  operation  upon  the  sea-coast  and  the  shores 
of  the  great  inland  waters  of  the  U.  S.  204  lighthouses,  to- 
gether with  28  light-boats,  which  arc  placed  near  dangerous 
reefs  and  shoals  where  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  jiro- 
cure  a  secure  foundation  for  a  permanent  building."  The 
actual  numbers  (1875)  of  lights,  signals,  etc.,  under  charge 
of  the  U.  S.  lighthouse  establishment  arc  given  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  Lighthoise  Illi  mination,  below. 

The  light-towers  of  terra  firma,  even  (if  the  site  be  ele- 
vated) for  the  most  important  lights,  require  only  so  much 
elevation  as  will  prevent  obscuration  by  surrounding  ob- 
jects, and  in  general  present  no  features  of  engineering  in- 
terest. If,  however,  the  site  be  very  low,  a  light  of  tho 
first  order  demanding  an  elevation  of  at  least  150  feet, 
the  structure  appeals  to  the  engineer  not  only  for  accu- 
rately calculated  elements  of  stability,  but  for  well-devised 
interior  arrangements.  One  of  the  most  recent  of  these 
structures.  Body's  Island  lighthouse,  N.  C,  is  exhibited  in 
Fig.  12.  "  A  secure  foundation  was  obtained  by  exca- 
vating until  a  bottom  of  hard  clear  sand  was  reached  at  7 
feet  below  the  surface.  On  this  was  laid  a  grillage  of  tim- 
bers 6"  by  12",  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other  in  two 

Fig.  13. 


layers.  Then  followed  one  course  of  dimension  stone  18" 
thick  :  over  this  coursed  rubble  laid  in  large  blocks,  thor- 
oughly breaking  joints,  and  all  grouted  with  1  pari  Port- 
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land  oomcnt  und  2  of  8linrp  Hfiiid.  From  thiH  foundation 
rifleti  tho  hiimi  of  tlm  tuwur,  tliv  frustum  of  iin  ocru^onal 
pyramid  with  pliiitli  iind  (Miriiir)-.  Tho  ihtc'rii»r  *  woll '  of  tlio 
tower  irt  lij;hrcc|  hy  llvn  windows.  Arv.vnH  to  thi-  wiilch- 
rnoiu  Ib  hud  l«y  cij;!!!  t*rlH  of  Hpiriil  Hhiirwjiyf,  the  firnt  nrvcn 
of  wliioh  inuko  hiilf  thi-  ri'V(diiti<iri  of  a  fpiri',  IIk;  citrhth 
nil  cntin-  ri'vidiili<ui.  TIh-hi-  HruirwiiyK  urn  imt  iitrafdind  to 
tho  townr-wnllM,  hut  nrc  nup[M)rtcd  hy  th<i  hindiii^jH — Hcmi- 
oircuhir  imii  phitcH  n'Htinj^  on  I-hr'urriH  mid  ii  corhcdlinK 
prnjiM^in^  fnmi  tho  intcriiir  fa«:n  (.f  the  tower.  There  Ik  u 
hand  mil  on  cindi  nide.  and  the  entire  nynlein  of  ftairw  he- 
Ion;;inj;tnpaoh  llij^ht  is  kept  ri^Mtl  hy  making  the  carriers  of 
Biiuh  a  form  that  ea<'h  hiihinter  firmly  h.ills  tn^'ethir  three 
oonti;;uou3  ouey."  'I'hi-  iirriniKr-ment  of  the  Hdiir,-,  hy  which 
tho  oneiinihraneo  of  a  central  nlitift  eoiilaiiiin;;  a  win<iin(5 
Rtnir  is  avoided,  tho  interittr  better  lighted,  antl  rrmni  f^ained, 
iit  iin  irnprovemcnt  introdiUM-d  liy  Miijor  Klliut,  when  cugi- 
neer-sccrefiiry  of  the  li'^hthnuse  Imard. 

A  peculiar  easi'  is  prest-iited  ii(  Hunting  Inland,  S.  C, 
where  a  f)eo<inil-<irder  light.  waH  needed.  Tho  N.  point  of  j 
tho  ifland  is  undi-rgoing  abrasion  by  wave-action.  Tho  I 
ohJeolH  tho  liglit  fllniuhl  siihserve  tixed  the  lactation  within 
tho  possible  future  ratige  (d*  this  abrasion.  Ilenec  it  was 
determined  to  nniko  a  lower  whieh  can  be  tjiki-n  duwn  and 
roinoved  in  case  of  necessity,  tliough  the  contingency  was 
not  deemed  jirnbablo.  Tlie  lighthuuse  is  sliown  in  Fig.  13, 
"The    iL'-hundredweight    iron    panels   of  each    horizontal   ' 


section  woro  oast  of  exactly  tbo  iamo  sisc,  so  that  each 
miKhl  occupy  any  pordlion  in  itit  own  section.  The  panels 
"f  the  Mhell  vary  in  lliiekner>rt  Innn  IJ  inehts  (loweitt  sec- 
tion) to  J  inch  MiigheHt).  The  llangex  serving  to  connect 
the  feverul  tierf  of  platen  ami  the  plalert  of  each  tier  with 
each  other  ar)'  f<inooth  and  true-planed  KurfaceH.  'l'\\f:  holes 
in  the  llangcH  are  drillerl,  and  Inn  holts  turned  to  neatly  fit 
them.  Tho  haxe  of  the  Urt't  tier  of  pfineU  consiNts  of  n 
flange  :i  feet  wide.  Of  this  llango  the  width  of  I  foot  l 
ineheH  extcndx  beyond  tho  oiittdde  of  tho  lower.  This  part 
containK  tlio  holes  for  tho  foundation-holts,  which  are 
Htrengthened  by  bospes  nnd  vertical  knees  extending  up- 
ward to  the  top  of  casting?.     Tho  top  flange  is  G  inches  hy 

1  i/  inehes.     The  lower  flange  of  the  Hccond  section  is  1  foot 

2  inches  wide.  The  top  flange  of  this  tier  and  tho  flanges 
of  theihird  section  arc  (>  inches  hy  \^  inches.  The  flanges 
of  Hucceeding  se<!(i<ins  are  similar,  with  come  slight  vari- 
ation of  dimensions.  The  side  flanges  correspond  in  size 
with  the  top  flange  of  end)  panel.  All  the  horizontal 
flanges  have  strengthening  knees  on  each  panel,  2  feel 
high  and  M  inches  thick,  at  equal  dislaneep  apart.  An  in- 
terior lining  of  brick  il  inrhc-s  lliirk  is  built  in  between  tho 
lower  flanges.  Tln'  whob'  structure  rests  on  a  concrete 
foundatifin  s  feet  thick,  to  which  the  lower  iron  section  is 
secured  by  thirly-si.x  anchor  bolts  huilt  into  the  concrete. 
Tho  work  (June,  1875)  is  not  completed. 

Highly  dangerous  shoals,  whether  off  shore  (e.  y.  Nan- 


tucket Shoals  ofl"  tho  const  of  ^ras.^achusctts,  or  tho  Frying- 
pan  Shoals  otT  the  entrance  to  Cupe  Fear  River.  X.  C.) 
or  in  closed  bays  (c.  ./.  Stratford  Shoal.  L.  I.  Sound. 
Cross  Lodge  Shoal,  Delaware  Bay),  where  jiermancnt  struc- 
tures cannot  ho  or  iiuvo  not  been  erected,  can  only  be 
lighted  by  light-ships,  so  many  of  which  (sec  LitinTHoisc 
IlU'mination)  are  employed.  These  vessels  arc  specially 
designed  and  built  for  the  jiarticuhir  object  they  arc  de- 
signed to  subserve.  Furnished  with  tho  strongest  and 
most  approved  holding-gear,  and  provided  with  many 
months'  supplies  of  fuel,  oil,  and  food,  they  ride  out  un- 
harmed  (he  gales  uf  winter.  Like  sentinels,  ever  at  their 
pos's.  they,  unlike  them,  warn  /rinu/h/  comers  of  the  am- 
bushed fue.  Fig.  ;t  of  LniHTHorsK  Ii.i.i  minati()N  (which 
see)  portrays  the  illuminating  n]>paratus  employcil.  Be- 
sides these  essential  "  sight  "  signals,  mony  light  ships  are 
also  provided  with  ••  sound  '*— i".  e.  steam  fog— signals.  Tho 
design  and  construction  of  these  vessels  belong  rather  to 
the  naval  constructor  than  to  the  engineer. 

J.  G.  Baunard. 
Li&rhtUoiiso  lllii  miimtion.  For  many  years,  indeed 
for  centuries,  the  only  uumus  employed  to  "warn  the  mar- 
iner at  night  of  his  approach  to  bind"  was  the  maintenance 
of  simple  wood  or  eoal  fires  on  the  summits  of  prominent 
headlands.      Sometimes    tlie^e    lircs    were    established    on 


towers  of  greater  or  less  elevation,  but  the  number  of  li;:ht3 
was  small,  as  tho  entrances  to  p()rts  and  the  mouths  of 
navigable  rivers  were  the  only  places  at  which,  for  a  long 
time,  they  were  regarded  ns  necessary.  The  Pharos  of 
Alexandria  nt  the  month  of  the  Nile,  the  tttwer  of  Dover 
and  that  of  Bouh>gno  on  opposite  sides  of  the  English 
Channel,  the  Isle  of  May  liglithousc  in  Scotland,  were  all 
illuminated  by  simple  wood  or  coal  fires.  The  tower  of 
Ciu-douan  nt  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde  River,  coast  uf 
France,  regarded  ns  the  noblest  edifice  of  its  kind  even  nt 
the  present  day.  was  illuminated  until  the  year  17S2  by  a 
coal-tire  exposed  in  an  open  chaufi"cr.  Indeed,  the  only  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  previous  to  tho  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  seems  to  hove  hccn  the  Eddyslone  light- 
house, which  for  about  half  a  century  was  illuminated  by 
twenty-four  tallow  candles,  the  light  from  which  was  infe- 
rior to  the  coal  or  wood  fire?  generally  in  use,  but  were 
resorted  to  doubtless  from  necessity,  as  it  was  scarcely 
practicable  to  supply  a  station  with  such  limited  capacity 
for  storage,  with  suflicient  coal  or  wo(>d  to  last  through 
a  long  period  of  stormy  weather,  during  which  time  no 
intercourse  enuld  he  held  with  the  mainland. 

The  first  real  advance  made  in  lighthouse  illuminntinn 
was  in  (he  introduction  of  oil  lamps  and  reflectors.  The 
lamps   bad   flat  wicks,    and   gave   a  poor  light  at   best; 
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the  reflectors  were  segments  of  spheres,  and  merely  re- 
flected without  parallelizing  the  rays;  consequently,  the 
change  in  the  system  at  first  met  with  little  favor.  The 
new  system  was'iutroduced  at  the  Cordouan  light  in  1782, 
and  at  the  isles  of  Re  and  Oleron  about  the  same  time. 
The  light,  however,  was  so  feeble  at  the  Cordouan  (though 
not  less  than  eighty  reflectors  were  used)  that  mariuers 
complained  of  its  iuef&ciency,  and  asked  a  return  to  the 
previous  system  of  coal-fires.  M.  TeuK-re,  engineer  of  the 
district  of  Bordeaux,  in  which  the  Cordouan  tower  is  sit- 
nafeJ.  was  accordingly  charged  by  the  minister  of  marine 
with  the  duty  of  examining  into  the  defects  of  the  system, 
aud  devising  remedies  therefor.  The  results  of  his  studies 
werepublished  in  amemoir  dated  May  26,  \7Su.  He  proposed 
three  important  improvements  :  First,  in  the  reflector  itself, 
hy  making  it  parabuloidal,  instead  of  spherical,  and  placing 
the  flame  of  the  lamp  in  its  focus.  From  the  most  reliable 
data  we  have  at  the  present  day,  it  scen-s  that  Teulere  was 
the  first  to  propose  the  simple  application  of  the  principle 
of  the  parabola  to  the  subject  of  lighthouse  illumination, 
though  the  knowledge  of  the  property  possessed  by  the 
paraboloid  of  parallelizing  by  reflection  the  rays  of  light 
proceeding  from  a  luminous  source  at  its  focus,  was  well 
known.  Indeed,  the  subject  had  been  discussed  in  a  me- 
moir as  early  as  1770  by  Lavoisier,  but  only  with  reference 
to  the  lighting  of  the  streets  of  a  great  city.  As  a  second 
improvement  he  proposed  to  use  lamps  with  cylindrical 
wicks,  supplying  air  to  the  interior  of  the  flame  as  well  as 
to  the  outside.  This  is  without  doubt  the  most  important 
im]irovement  suggested,  but  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt 
as  to  the  real  inventor.  The  burner  is  universally  known 
as  the  Ar<iand  burner,  and  Ami  Argand  of  Geneva  is  almost 
universally  regarded  as  its  inventor.  Whether  the  idea 
originated  with  Teulere  or  with  Argand,  or  was  the  result 
of  their  joint  e9"orts.  the  invention  was  a  most  valuable 
one,  and  Teulere  deserves  great  credit  fur  first  suggesting 
its  application  to  lighthouse  illumination.  The  third  im- 
provement proposed  was  in  the  use  of  flashing  or  eclipse 
lights.  This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  placing  several  lights 
with  their  reflectors  on  the  outside  of  a  polyhedral  frame, 
and  revolving  thelatteraboutits  vertical  axis  byclockwork. 
The  appearance  then  to  an  observer  at  a  distance  would  be 
that  of  a  light  which  at  regular  intervals  would  suddenly 
come  into  view,  increase  in  intensity  until  it  attained  its 
maximum  brilliancy,  then  die  out,  and  bo  followed  by  a 
period  of  darkness.  This  character  of  light,  formerly 
called  revolving,  is  now  known  as  the  ftaahiiu/  light.  Teu- 
lere hail  no  claim  to  ])riority  in  this,  as  such  a  light,  con- 
sisting of  three  spherical  reflectors  attached  to  a  triangular 
polyhedral  frame,  had  been  established  at  Marstrand,  Swe- 
den, previous  to  the  publication  of  his  memoir. 

The  new  system  was  not  fairly  introduced  until  1790, 
when  an  apparatus  constructed  by  JI.  Lenoir,  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Borda,  was  placed  on  the  tower  of  Cor- 
douan, after  having  been  satisfactorily  tested  at  Versailles. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Horizontal  unction  throuyh 
til*!  axis  of  a  parabololdal 

rclhietor. 


Vert  if  nl  MOflion  llirou':l> 
the  iixiH  ofu  pariibuloidal 
reflector. 


flectors  each,  supported  on  a  triangular  polyhedral  frame, 
to  which  rotary  motion  abuut  its  axis  was  given  by  means 
of  clockwork.  The  reflectors  at  first  used  were  lined  with 
small  facets  of  silvered  glass;  at  a  later  period  hammered 
copper  plates  were  moulded  to  tlie  i)roper  torin  and  silvered 
on  the  inside:  the  latter  are  still  used  wherever  the  catop- 
tric system  of  lighthouse  illumination  is  adhered  to.  Figs. 
1  and  2  represent  horizontal  and  vertical  sections  through 
the  axis  of  a  parabololdal  reflector.  The  burner  is  so  ad- 
justed that  the  centre  of  the  most  brilliant  horizontal  sec- 
tion of  the  flame  shall  be  coincident  with  the  focus  of  the 
reflector;  strictly  speaking,  therefore,  the  number  of  rays 
reflected  parallel  to  the  axis  forms  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  whole.  The  greater  portion  of  the  reflected  rays  di- 
verge more  or  less  according  to  the  diameter  of  the  opening 
of  the  reflector,  its  focal  distance,  and  the  dimensions  of 
the  flame.  A  certain  amount  of  divergence  is  obviously 
necessary,  otherwise  the  duration  of  the  flashes  of  a  flash- 
ing light  would  be  too  short  to  enable  the  mariner  to  take 
his  bearings  from  it.  Fig.  3  represents  an  apparatus  for  a 
floating  light,  such  as  is  in  use  at  the  present  time  on  board 
the  light-ships  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S. : 

Fig.  3. 


Thic  apparatuB,  the  hirgeiit  of  itn  kind  ever  eonsti-uetod  for 
lighthouse  purposes,  coosistod  of  three  groups  of  four  rc- 


Illuminating  apparatus  for  Hght-sln'ps  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S. 

It  is  enclosed  in  a  lantern,  which  is  hoisted  to  a  mast-head 
at  night,  and  lowered  to  the  deck  of  the  vessel  during  the 
day.  In  the  latter  position  it  is  covered  by  a  small  house 
built  around  the  mast,  where  it  can  be  cleaned  and  jirtpartd 
for  night-service. 

The  system  of  Teulere  marks  the  first  real  advance  in  the 
improvement  of  the  illumination  of  li^hlhousts,  and  after  a 
practical  demonstration  of  its  advantngcs  it  was  eagerly 
adopted  by  all  civilized  maritime  nations,  and  continued  in 
use  until  the  later  invention  of  the  lenticular  system  of 
Fresnel.  To  sumo  extent  it  is  still  adhered  to.  The  major- 
ily  "f  tho  Canadian  lights  on  the  lak<s  of  >.'orlh  America 
are  of  this  system  ;  it  is  used  in  all  countries  extensively  for 
range-lights,  and  almost  exclusively  tor  floating  lights,  it 
being  well  adapt(d  for  the  service  of  the  latter.  This  sys- 
tem of  lighth(ui>^o  illumination  being  based  on  the  reflection 
of  light  liy  me:ins  of  metallic  surfaces,  though  far  f^npcrior  to 
anytliing  j.ri'viously  known,  i^tili  had  serious  inhircnt  de- 
fects. It  had  been  found  by  experiment  that  rays  of  light 
reflected  from  metallic  surfaces,  though  polishtd  in  the 
most  perfect  manner,  lost  not  less  llian  one-half  their  in- 
tensity by  absorption.  The  loss  being  so  great  uiuler  tho 
most  favorable  circumstances,  it  is  readily  imagined  that 
in  practice  it  will  bo  vastly  increased  on  account  of  the 
impracticability  of  maintaining  the  reflectors  in  a  perfect 
stale  while  under  the  charge  of  lighlkeepers.  Consider- 
able loss  is  also  occasioned  by  inaccuracy  of  workman- 
ship; by  the  lamp  itself,  which  by  its  Jiosition  necessarily 
obstructs  the  passage  of  a  jiortion  of  the  reflected  rays; 
anil  by  divergence  above  and  below  the  jilane  in  which  tho 
axis  of  the  reflector  lies.  The  rays  wliicli  diverge  below 
lire  not  entirely  useless,  as  they  servo  to  light  the  waters 
in  close  proximity  to  tho  lighthouso ;  but  the  njiward- 
diverging  rays,  which  constitute  a  large  ]>or(ion,  are  lost 
in  space.  It  is  thus  evident  that  a  large  amount  of  avail- 
able light  is  losi  tlirough  tl»c  imperfection  of  tlie  means  of 
utilizing  it.     These  defects  became  more  apparent,  and  tho 
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nooi-Hsity  for  a  fltill  bettor  flyfltcm  evident,  an  tlio  number 
of  liKlillmuscH  iind  tin*  (IrinniidH  of  nn  incroaMinK  comiiitTcc 

inii1(i[ilit-d.  Tim  [irul.lnni  wiis,  linw  with  Miih-ry  uixJ  t*<_'oii- 
niiiy  tu  prodiicr  it  niii^'lo  tliuin!  ol  j^k-hI  lirilliiiiiry,  bur  of 
Kiiiall  dirnoiiHiotts,  and  In  nu  iiiiiiii|ititiitr  t\\v  gl<jhi>  of  niyti 
that  tlic  In-H  of  ii«eful  clR'iit  Hlmuld  In-  rfduocd  to  u  miiii- 
iiiiini.  'i'liin  WHS  .«atiHftu:t(»rily  nolvrd  \>y  AuKiHtin  I''n.'HiMd 
ill  Iho  V'ltr  IH'.'L',  mid  Nn-  I'Vcsmd  or  diM|itriu  nyj<toiii — that 
ij<,  It  HVHteiii  \m^i^il  mi  the  ndniclinn  cd"  li^'h(-  -was  the  rcHult. 
AltlnniKb  Itidloii  an  t^'arly  (ih  the  middle  (d'llu!  lant  cmtiiry 
hiid  propoMcd  hi  j^riiid  t*olid  cuiivex  Iciihch  into  stfpH  (ir  (mhi- 
iMMiIrio  r.oncrt,  and  Condnrcot,  in  I77.">  to  hiiiid  ii|i  IciiflfH  in 
Hriiaral''  |ii<MM-s  in  ord'T  to  coiiBtitiilo  lnr;;i'  liiiriiin[;-t;hiHH('H, 
Auj^tistin  FiT.sncd  wil.'<  the  liij't  to  jinipOKO  itiid  luit  in  huc- 
('(•sslul  oprTation  llir  lenH  or  dioptric  HvettMii  an  a  nicanH  of 
ilhiinitnitiiijf  li^lilhouncs.  IMh  Byntcm  in  haHod  on  the  opti- 
cal priin'i)dt«  of  tlm  convex  Icnn,  that  rayn  (d"  lit;hf  ciniltfd 
from  a  luiiiiu'His  point,  iit  its  )iriii('i|ial  t'ofOH,  slrikint;  llu; 
loiiy.  aro  rclrai^tLHl  in  jiaswini^  throuj^li  it,  and  Imt  t'nr  Iho 
oHtnits  of  Hidiori<Mil  aberration  would  onHir^c  in  a  dirretion 
paralhd  to  its  rxIh.  In  tlio  proviouH  systoin  of  Teub'-ro  the 
rays  of  li^bt  had  been  approximately  paraliulizcd  by  ro- 
flootion.     Frcsncl  projioped  to  aeeuniplibb  tbo  sumo  eud  by 
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ineiinK  of  refraction.  For  obvioufl  rcoHoni  ho  cJtcidcd  to 
UKO  (h(!  pluno-convDX  form  of  ieun  for  thin  purpoHe.  To 
carry  out  biH  idcuH  rctjuirerl  the  coiiHtruetion  of  bjiiMn  of 
birge  Hi7.e,  ami  uh  il  wilh  u*^Cf»nury  to  make  ihem  of  Hhorl 
foeal  dir<(uiii:<*,  one  conttructed  in  tho  oriliimry  way  — 
that  if,  with  u  phiiie  oh  one  Hide  and  a  hiii^le  convez  Hiir- 
fuee  on  tho  other — wouhl  have  required  co  ^f^-'it  a  thi<  k- 
ncHii  of  ^hi)^H  that  the  hiMH  of  light  by  ubtiorplion  and  from 
(liNpi^rHion  by  Hpherieal  aberration,  to  cay  nothiiif^  of  olbrr 
MiitnifcHt  defects,  would  have  ulone  been  a  Kunirienl  reaKon 
for  dimcarding  it.  Without  bcinf;  aware  of  what  had  been 
written  by  eitiier  IlufiVtn  or  t'ondoroet  in  regard  to  the  con- 
Hinietion  of  large  biirning-glaiiHeH,  he  roneeived  the  id<  a  of 
ronsfructing  b-nscH  in  the  manner  nuggetited  by  the  latter; 
that  iH,  with  coneentrio  annular  priHinu  (cii  fc/if^fou),  tlie 
exterior  surfaccH  of  the  prlxnis  being  zoncH  of  curved 
HurfiireH  with  dilferent  radii  of  curvature.  By  thin  means 
tin-  thicknet-M  rtf  iIh)  refracting  mediuin  may  be  reduced  to 
a  niiniinuni,  and  by  generating  the  exterior  fiurfaeeH  of  the 
annular  prlHiiiH  with  eurvcH  of  proper  radii,  the  effect  of 
8plierii!al  aberration  may  be  almost  entirely  corrooted,  F'ig. 
4  represenlH  an  elevation^  and  Fi^.  0  a  section  through  tho 
axis  uf  tiucli  a  lcu6  : 

Fio.  5. 
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i->:-- 


Elevation  of  a  lens. 

Ho  also  decided  to  use  the  crown  glass  of  St.  Gobain  in  fho 
construction  of  his  lenses,  tliongh  it  bad  a  faint  green  tinge, 
rather  than  a  clearer  glass  having  in  it  more  oxide  of  lead, 
tlie  bitter  when  moulded  in  largo  maEses  being  of  less  uni- 
tnrni  cb'usity  and  more  linlde  to  etriiv.  The  idea  of 
using  as  tbo  refracting  medium  water,  spirits  of  wine,  or 
Fig.  6. 


Section  tbron;;h  tho  axis. 


'  the  way  of  the  realization  of  bis  original  ideas.  Tlic  work 
I  re(iuiring  new  and  expensive  maehiuery.  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  modify  !iis  plans,  making  liis  first  leus  with  Jioly* 
gonal  instead  of  annular  prisms,  the  exterior  gurfuets  of 
wliicb,  instead  of  being  zones  of  surfaces  generated  by 
curves  ()f  proper  radii,  w*.'re  segments  of  spherical  surfaces. 
It  was  necessary  to  have  at  tbo  focus  of  the  lens  a  power- 
ful light,  of  such  diincnsi()ns  that  l!ic  divergence  below 
tho  axis  of  the  lens  would  be  sufiiciont  to  light  up  all 
tho  surface  of  tho  sea  from  a  point  comparatively  ncnr 
the  tower  to  Ibo  mo.«t  distant  horizon,  and  lateral  or  hor- 
izontal divergence  sufficient  to  enable  the  mariner  at  th-- 
limit  of  tho  range  to  sec  the  flashes  long  enough  to  take 
his  bearings.     This  led  to  the  no  less  important  invention 

Fig.  7. 


Fresnel's  apparatus,  designed  for  the  Cordo 


some  other  liquid  that  would  absorb  little  light  in  its  pass- 
age through  it.  by  confining  it  in  glass  cases  shaped  like 
lenses,  had  not  escaped  liim.  Imt  was  given  up  after  care- 
ful consideration.     JMocliauical  difiioultie^  at  first  stood  in 
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Plans  of  the  Frcsncl  apparatus  designed  for  tho  Cordouan. 

of  the  four-wick  mechanical  lamp,  which  Frcsucl,  with  his 
characteristic  modesty,  snys  was  the  combined  work  of 
himself  and  Arago,  though  the  latter  disclaims  all  cr-.dit 
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in  connectioa  with  it,  and  gives  the  honor  to  his  friend 
alone. 

A  trial  having  been  made,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
commission  des  phares,  of  a  lens  constructed  by  Fresnel, 
and  the  advantages  of  his  system  clearly  demonstrated,  he 
was  directed  to  undertake  the  construction  of  an  apparatus  to 
take  the  place  of  the  reflectors  on  the  Cordouan.  Figs.  6  and 
7  represent  the  apparatus  devised  by  him  for  this  tower, 
where  it  was  placed  in  the  year  1S23.  This  was  the  first  com- 
plete lenticular  apparatus  ever  consrructcd  fur  lighthouse 
purposes.  It  consisted  of  eight  lenses,  of  50  centimetres 
(about  lUi  inches)  focal  distance,  united  at  their  edges  by 
a  light  armature  of  brass,  forming  a  polygonal  band  or 
drum.  A  four-wick  mechanical  lamp  was  placed  in  the 
axis  of  the  latter,  with  the  top  of  the  burner  a  little  below 
the  common  foeus  of  the  lenses.  Rotary  motion  about  the 
axis  of  the  apparatus  was  given  by  means  of  clockwork 
machinery,  so  that  it  made  one  complete  revolution  in 
eight  minutes.  In  this  manner  a  succession  of  brilliant 
flashes  were  thrown  out  on  all  points  of  the  maritime  hori- 
zon at  regular  intervals  of  une  minute.  In  order  to  utilize 
the  rays  which  would  otherwise  pass  out  above  the  top  of 
the  drum  and  be  lost,  he  had  ci^nstructed  eight  smaller 
lenses,  and  arranged  them  on  the  faces  of  a  truncated  pyra- 
mid, so  that  planes  through  their  centres  and  the  axis  of 
the  apparatus  would  make  with  corresponding  planes 
through  the  centres  of  the  large  lenses  angles  of  7^  de- 
grees, the  effect  of  which  was  to  increase  the  duration  of 
the  flashes.  Above  the  upper  edge  of  each  he  placed  an 
inclined  mirror  to  refieet  the  rays  in  a  horizontal  direction 
after  they  were  made  parallel  by  passing  through  the 
lenses.  The  rays  that  pass  below  the  edge  of  the  drum  were 
rendered  horizontal  by  small  silvered  reflectors  arranged 
like  the  leaves  of  a  Venetian  blind,  as  shown  on  Fig.  G ;  so 
that  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  about  10  miles  they  pro- 
duced the  effect  of  a  dim  fixed  light,  which  could  bo  seen 
between  the  flashes.  After  a  short  practical  test  of  the  new 
system,  it  wag  definitively  adopted  by  the  commission  des 
phares  for  the  illumination  of  the  lighthouses  on  the  coasts 
of  France. 

The  apparatus  just  described  gathers  the  divergent  rays 
of  light  proceeding  from  the  flame  into  eight  distinct 
beams.  The  necessity  for  having  one  that  would  distribute 
its  rays  equally  around  the  entire  horizon,  thus  producing 
a  fixed  light,  was  soon  recognized  by  Fresnel.  vSuch  an 
apparatus  was  therefore  constructed  under  his  direction 
and  presented  to  the  Academy  in  May.  1S24.  The  centr,al 
drum  in  this  case  was  to  have  been  cylindrical.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  impossibility  of  having  his  original  de- 
signs practically  carried  out,  he  had  to  modify  them,  so 
that  the  central  dioptric  drum,  instead  of  being  a  cylinder, 
as  it  ouijht  to  huve  been,  was  a  polyhedron  of  sixteen 
sides.  He  afterwards  increased  the  number  to  thirty-two 
sides. 

Another  apparatus  constructed  by  Fresnel  was  that  which 
produced  a  fixed  light  varied  by  flashes  at  regular  inter- 
vals. This  he  made  by 
establishing  on  the  ouN 
side  of  an  ordinary  fixed 

light    apparatus   .a    sub-       _ 

sidiary  one  which  re-  tt  (^y 
volved  around  the  other.  fl  J^^ 
It  had  two  dioptric  jian-         |         M 

els  composed'of  vertical    | f 

prisms  held  in  a  frame, 
l)y  means  of  whieh  por- 
tions of  the  light  diverg- 
ing uniformly  over  the 
horizon  were  united  into 
beams  of  parallel  rays. 
Fig.  8  nipresents  a  plan 
and  section  of  this  i>ppa- 
ratns. 

The  apparatus  first  de- 
vised by  Fresnel  had 
above  and  below  the  cen- 
tral dioptric  rlrum  metal- 
lic reflectors  for  utiliz- 
ing the  light  which  would 
otherwise  b<!  Iof<t.  Short- 
ly before  his  death  hn 
conceived  the  idea  and 
cotnmenced  the  execiitioii 
of  a  fourth-order  appa- 
ratus, embodying  a  most 
impiirtant  improvement  for  parallelizing  these  rays.  IIo 
did  this  by  means  of  totally  reflecting  eatadioptric  rings, 
three  of  whieh  he  nrrnnged  below  nnfl  five  above  the  cen- 
tral drum;  the  hitter  formed  a  dome,  through  the  upper 
purt  of  whieh  tin-  liimp-ehimney  pii!'se<l.  Fig.it  repreHmts 
a  lialf  weetioti  through  the  vertioal  axis  of  this  apparatus. 


Fig.  8. 


Frcsnel'.H  apparnrus  for  a  light 
fixed,  vari(?d  bv  flushes. 


Fig.  9. 


Half-section  through 
Fresnel's  fourth-order 
eatadioptric  ai)paratus. 


The  system  of  lighthouse  illumination  whieh  bears  the 
name  of  Fresnel  was  not  at  the  time  of  his  death  brought 
to  the  high  state  of  perfection  which  it  has  since  at- 
tained. But  it  was  brought  to  such 
a  condition  that,  thougli  adopted 
by  almost  every  eivilized  nation,  no 
essential  modifications  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  constructions  have 
been  found  necessary  ;  and  few  im- 
provements have  been  suggeste<l 
which  had  not  already  been  carried 
out  on  a  small  scale  or  described  in 
his  writings. 

For  want  of  proper  facilities,  it 
seems  that  the  construction  of  the 
central  dioptric  drum  of  the  first- 
order  apparatus  as  a  cylinder  was 
not  attempted  until  It^ofi,  though  it 
was  well  known  that  the  cylindrical 
form  was  the  only  one  that  would 
cause  an  equal  distribution  of  the 
rays.  In  that  year  this  improve- 
ment was  successfully  accomplished, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson,  engineer  to  the 
commissioners  of  northern  lights,  Scotland,  by  Messrs.  Cook- 
son  of  Newcastle-on-the-Tyne,  and  with  such  precision  that 
the  useful  effect  of  the  light  was  increased  one-fourth. 

The  rays  that  pass  above  and  below  the  central  dioptric 
drum  in  all  first-order  apparatus  were  rendered  horizontal 
by  means  of  metallic  reflectors  until  the  year  1843.  In  that 
year  a  first-order  fixed-light  ai)paratus  was  constructed,  in 
which  these  reflectors  were  replaced  by  totally  reflecting 
prisms,  similar  to  those  in  the  fourth-order  lens,  the  con- 
struction of  which  had  been  commenced  by  Fresnel  just 
previous  to  his  death.  From  observations  made  at  the 
Royal  Observatory  at  Paris  it  was  found  that  the  illumi- 
nating eflect  of  the  cupola  of  prisms,  or  that  ]>art  above 
the  dioptric  drum,  as  compared  with  the  tier  of  reflecting 
mirrors  which  they  replaced,  was  as  140  to  87  ;  that  of  the 
prisms  below,  as  compared  with  their  reflectors,  as  74  to 
46;   the  total  relative  effect  being  214  to  133. 

Let  the  triangle  ABC  (Fig.  10)  represent  a  section 
of  one  of  these  rings;  F,  the  focus  of  the  illuminating 
apparatus;  F  L,  the  vertical,  and  F  K,  the  horizontal 
axis;  F  I,  the  course  of  a  ray  of  light  incident  to  the 
surface  of  the  prism  at  I,  at  which  point  it  is  refracted 
to  H,  where,  aceonling  to  a  well-known  law  of  optics,  it  is 
totally  reflected  to  D,  and  is  again  refracted  in  the  direction 
of  E.     If  the  section  A  B  C  be  revolved  about  the  vertical 

axis  F  L,  a  horizontal 
prismatic  ring  will  be 
generated,  and  the  light 
which  passes  through  it 
^\  ill  be  distributed  equal- 
ly around  the  entire  ho- 
rizon. The  ring  in  this 
cnse  forms  an  element  of 
a  fixed-light  apparatus. 
If  the  same  section  bo 
revolved  around  the 
horizontal  nxi?  F  K.  a 
vcrtieal  ring  will  lie  gen- 
erated, and  the  light  in 
passing  through  it  will  bo 

-^'"" "■ ' *'  emitteci  in   a  horizontal 

eylin<lrical  beam.  In  this  cas?  it  forms  an  clement  of  a 
revfdving  or  flashing  light  apparatus.  These  rings  are 
ealled  eatadioptric,  from  the  fact  that  the  light  in  passing 
through  them  undergoes  both  reflection  and  refraction. 

The  lipplication  of  the  vertical  rings  to  the  flashing-light 
apparatus  is  the  basis  of  the  holo]»hotal  system  of  Thomas 
Stevenson;  iuu\  though  prisms  formed  in  both  ways  were 
made  use  of  by  Fresnel  during  his  lifetime  in  the  construc- 
tion of  (he  small  apparatus  designed  for  lighting  the  quays 
of  the  St.  Martin  Canal,  Paris,  still  the  vertical  rings  used 
in  tins  case  were  not  applied  to  lighthouse  illumination. 
The  first  proposal  to  use  them  in  connection  with  the  re- 
volving-light apparatus  seems  to  have  cnme  from  Thomas 
Stevenson  in  1810.  Up  to  thai  tinu-  ihe  flashing-light 
apparatus  had  lieen  constructed  either  with  metallic  reflec- 
tors or  horizontal  eatadioptric  rings  above  and  below  the 
central  dioptric  drum.  These  reflectors  and  eatadioptric 
rings  produced  a  fixed  lii;ht  more  or  le^s  dim.  which  could 
be  seen  between  the  flasjies,  so  that,  in  fart,  Ihe  light  hat! 
the  same  appearance  as  that  of  a  fixe<l  light  varietl  by 
flashes.  Stevenson's  object  seems  to  have  been  to  do  away 
with  the  metallic  reflectors  and  horizontal  totally  refleeting 
rings,  and  to  inereawe  the  intensity  of  the  flashes  by  C(»n- 
eentriitini;  nil  the  available  lij.'h(  in  the  flash  itself,  jleneo 
the  name  holopliotal.  The  first  apparntiis  of  this  kind 
ever  constructed  was  for  a  lighthouse  at  Horsburgh  in  the 


Fig.  10. 
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Straittt  of  8inp;ii|)on>,  India,  wlicro  it  wfif*  liK^it'-d  Oct.  16, 
1H.M.  Kif;.  I  1  rcpn'.sentH  a  tirKt-nrder  Iiolit|iliutul  appurntuit. 
In  IS62  u  liritt-<iriU>r  iippuratutt  vvau  cuiiBtnictud  on  tliitt 
|iii<.    lor    llio    li^'ht    at 


priiiriplii    lor    III 
Korlh  KnniiMsuv 


First-order  holophntnl  cata- 
dioptrif^  aiiparatns. 


iiy,  Scotland, 

and   alioiit     tiiti    t<arnc    tinin 

annllHT   waH  inado    fur    tlm 

Iit;hrln)in*n  at  Ailly,  Kranoc 

ThtnnuH  Slovrnsnn  iilsn  df- 

vi.Hi'd  an    iinprovfd    uu'MumI 

of    pruiliicinjc  ft   lixod    lii;Iit 

viiricii  !>y  ni'?*li*'»  1>.V  iisinc,  in 

Ilu'  plu<Mi  (if  (in<*  or  more  nf 

tilt!  ordinary  fixedlii^lil  pun- 

rl.>4,  cnrri'Kpondini;   linlnpho- 

tal  paiuds.     In  this  caso  tho 

wlmlo    a]iparatiiM     rnvnU-f.-j, 

I)iir  tilt'  porlion  nf  the  appa- 
r;itiiH  tlinHi;r|i  wliitdi  a  tixcd 
lil^lit  is  Htusn  does  not  chiingc 
ilw  appoaranco  on  account  of  (^ 
tlio  motion.  Ah  each  flnsh 
panel  rrossea  in  front  of  tlio 
cyd  of  the  observer,  a.  bril- 
liant ttash  is  soon,  followotl 
by  tbo  more  feeble  lixrd  lipht. 
If  in  tlio  ordinary  lentic- 
ular apparatus  it  bo  ni>t  re- 
quired ti>  illuniino  tho  entire 
ht)rizon,  tho  dark  sector  is 
li-ft  blank  ;  or,  if  dof-irable, 
n  sphorieal  refleetor  may  bo 
placed  in  it,  to  return  to  tho 
souroo  ttf  li^ht,  and  thruuj^h 
it  to  the  lonsos,  tho  rays 
whioli  would  otherwiso  bo 
lost.  Tho  olijeetion  to  tho 
U80  of  this  reflcetor  Is.  that 
it  inverts  tlio  iniajijc  of  the 
flame,  and  reflects  tho  heat  as  well  as  the  liglit,  so  that 
unless  it  is  s^t  with  its  centre  considerably  above  tho 
level  of  the  t\i(Mis  of  tho  apparatus  tli<^  burner  anil  oil 
will  bo  heated  much  more  ou  one  side  thim  on  the  other. 
and  tho  flame  will  rise  much  hij;her  on  tho  heated 
side  in  consequenee.  Thomas  Stevenson  devised  an  im- 
proved method  of  utilizin<|;  this  lijj;ht  by  means  of  a  sys- 
tem of  totally  rellei'tinj;  prisms  set  in  tho  dark  angle  of 
the  apparatus.  By  this  arrangement  tho  amount  of  re- 
floetod  li;;ht  was  increased,  and  the  defects  due  to  the  use 
of  metallic  retleetors  obviated, 

Stevenson  also  propitsed  two  plans  for  pointing  out  dan- 
gerous rocks  or  shoals — one  by  means  of  a  dip/nnif  litjht,  the 
other  by  an  nppamit  li<jht.  The  former  has  tho  axis  of  tho 
apparatus  inclined  at  a  given  angle  to  the  horizon,  so  that 
the  rays,  in.stea<l  of  being  projected  tangentially  to  the  hori- 
zon, are  thrown  downward  on  tho  sea.  Tho  rays  of  the  dip- 
ping light  being  made  to  illumine  only  the  vicinity  of  a  shoal 
or  danger,  vessels  coming  within  its  range  are  warned  that 
they  are  in  dangerous  waters.  Tho  other  consists  of  an  ap- 
paratus placed  ou  shore  capable  of  thro  wing  a  powerful  beam 
of  light  to  a  beacon  built  on  a  shoal.  A  reflector  is  placed  on 
tho  latter  to  reooivo  and  distribute  the  rays  over  a  certain 
are.  Within  this  arc  an  apparent  light  will  bo  seen  ou 
tho  beacon.  Several  lights  of  this  kind  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Europe,  and  are  said  to  have  given  satisfaction. 
Tho  distance  from  tho  shore-light  to  the  beacon  in  those 
oases  does  not  exceed  tillO  feet. 

The  Frencli  engineers  of  tho  lighthouse  service  give  moro 
attention  to  increasing  the  duration  than  the  intensity  of 
the  flashes  of  tho  flashing  lights.     An  apparatus,  for  in- 

stanop,  composed  of  eight 

lenticular  panels  revolves 

about  tho  lumiuoussourco 

with  a  certain  velocity, 

each    ]>anel    comlensiug 

one-eighth   of  the  eflec- 

tivo    light.     Tho     light 

from  each  may  be  so  con- 
centrated that  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  it  will  give 

the  appearance  of  a  flash 

of  great  brilliancy,  but  of 

short  duration,  or  one  of 

less    brilliancy,    but   of 

longer  durntion.    This  is 

done      in     tho     manner 

shown    in    Fig.    1*-'.     In 

tho  one  ease,   the   light 

thrmigh   the  central  tlioptric  part  of  the   apparatus,  and 

ihat   through  tho  corresponding  cjvtadioptric  prisms  above 

and  below  it,  comes  into   view  simultaneously,   and  being 


Fig.  12. 


concentrated  in  a  i^ingle  powerful  beum  gives  a  short  bril- 
liant flash.  In  the  other  cane  the  lower  cala^iioptrjc  prinma 
are  not  itlighlly  in  advance,  and  the  upper  oneii  iiliglitly  in 
roar  (with  reference  to  the  (llrectionot  motion)  of  the  di- 
optric purl.  The  liglit  through  the  lower  priMniN  ih  there- 
fore seen  fir^t,  then  that  through  (he  central  dioptric  part 
comeH  into  view,  and  it  in  followed  by  the  light  through  tho 
upper  prisms.      In  this  cafie  the  efTect  in  a  prolonged  flnrth. 

in  order  that  lighlM  on  the  name  or  adjacent  coast  may 
not  be  mistaken  one  for  another,  and  thuH  bad  the  mariner 
into  danger,  their  appearance  in  diflerent  pla<-eH  is  varied, 
^o  that  when  ono  is  seen  the  mariner  may  determine  Ihk 
po-nition  by  eon.sulling  tho  chart  and  the  lighthouse  list. 
In  the  U.  S.  tho  following  charuc^teristic  <liBlinctions  aru 
made  use  of — viz.  I,  flxed  white;  2,  fixed  red;  I!,  flaHlung 
white;  1,  flashing  red;  6,  flashing  alternately  white  and 
red;  (i,  (i.\e(|  white,  varied  by  white  flaHhes  ;  7,  fixed  white, 
varied  by  red  flashes;  H,  fixed  white,  varied  by  alti-rnato 
red  unci  white  flashe.-t  ;  'J,  multiple  lights.  The  flxed  light 
irt  (jik;  that  does  not  change  in  its  app<-aranee.  The  white 
light  is  one  of  tho  natural  color.  Tlic  flaHbing  lights  in- 
clude all  those  that  show  alternately  a  bright  flawh  and  a 
total  eclipse,  thr)ugh  the  interval  between  the  fla^be.-j  may 
vary  from  Ave  seconds  to  one  and  a  half  minutes.  For 
obvious  reasons,  this  interval  is  rarely  made  longer  than 
ono  minute.  When  it  is  only  five  secondy,  the  light  has  a 
very  characteristic  appearance,  anct  is  called  scintillating. 
There  are  several  fir.st-order  lights  with  this  characteri«'tic 
on  tlio  const  of  the  I'.  S.  Tho  fixed  light  varied  by  flashes 
is  described  by  its  name,  and  is  susceptible  of  further  dii^- 
ti  net  ions  by  varying  tho  intervals  between  the  fla.*>hes,  which 
in  this  kind  of  liglit  seldom  follow  each  other  at  shorter  in- 
tervals than  thirty  seconds  nor  longer  than  three  minutes. 
.Multiple  lights,  as  a  distinctive  characteristic,  arc  now  sel- 
dom used,  except  for  light-ships,  though  there  are  several 
places  on  tho  coast  of  the  U.  S.  where  double,  and  one  where 
triple  lights  arc  maintained.  Tho  latter  distinction  is  a 
remnant  of  the  obt  system,  which  has  l>ccn  retained  merely 
becau:^o  all  unnecessary  changes  in  the  appearance  of  old 
liglit-stations  long  familiar  to  seamen  should  be  avoided. 

Tho  mode  of  distinguishing  lights  by  color  was  at  first 
condemned  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  because  tho 
coloring- matter  ab."<orb3  a  large  pcrcentagi-  of  light,  and  in 
certain  atmospheric  con'litions  a  red  light  can  scarcely  bo 
distinguished  from  one  of  the  natural  color.  There  arc 
only  two  colors  that  can  bo  used  to  advantage  as  a  means 
of  distinguishing  lights  — the  rr.d  ancl  green.  They  are 
produced  by  interposing  glasses  of  those  colors  between 
tho  flame  ancl  the  observer.  Tho  red  light  is  most  distinct, 
and  it  has  iieon  found  by  experiment  that  its  brilliancy  is 
less  impaired  in  its  passage  through  the  atmosphere  than 
light  of  the  natural  color.  In  other  words,  of  two  lights, 
one  red  and  tho  other  white,  but  of  the  same  intensity 
measured  by  the  usual  photometric  process,  the  red  will 
bo  visible  farther  than  the  white.  Experiment  has  also 
shown  that  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  with  the  green 
light;  it  diminifhes  much  more  rapidly  in  intensity  than 
tho  while  as  the  distance  increases.  It  also  sufl'ers  great 
diminution  in  brilliancy  in  receiving  its  color;  hence  green 
is  not  a  suitable  color  for  distinguishing  the  lights  of  light- 
houses, though  it  may  be,  and  sometimes  is,  used  for  inte- 
rior harbor-lights. 

A  system  for  distinguishing  sea-coast  and  other  lights 
was  proposed  some  years  ago  by  Charles  liabbage  of  Lon- 
don. It  consisted  in  giving  to  each  lighthuuse  a  certain 
number,  and  by  means  of  occullations  to  cause  it  to  repeat 
its  number  continually  during  the  night.  This  was  to  be 
accomplished  by  enciosing  the  upper  part  of  the  glass 
chimney  in  a  thin  tube  of  brass  or  tin,  which  was  to  de- 
scend slowly  over  the  flame,  and  then  to  suddenly  start 
back.  The  motion  of  the  screen  was  to  be  regulated  by 
clockwork  in  such  manner  as  to  cause  occullations  of  the 
light  at  proper  intervals,  which  would  indicate  its  number. 
This  subject  was  carefully  investigated  by  the  lighthouse 
board  of  the  U.  S.  in  lSa4.  and  while  certain  a.lvantagcs 
were  conceded  to  the  system,  it  was  found  that  there  were 
disadvantages  which  prevented  its  adoption. 

The  lenticular  apparatus  are  classed  according  to  their 
sizes  in  orders,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Prolonged 
flash. 


Short  brilliant  , 
flasli. 


Jnlprior 
diameter 
ofiheeeu- 
traldnim. 

Height  of  the  different  [>arl... 

Total  beliffal 

Order  of  apparmtus. 

Lower 
catAdlop- 
triepait. 

Cnitral 
drum. 

rpper 
csladtop. 
trie  part. 

of  api^ra. 

tu*.  not  In- 

clodiop  pod. 

at>l. 

First  order 

.Second  order 

Thini  order 

Fourth  order.... 

Fiflh  order 

Sixth  order 

IncbM. 
72.  J4 
.W.12 
39.37 
19.68 
14.76 
ll.Sl 

iDObea. 
21.2-> 
14.S.S 
10.94 
5.66 
4.1.1 
3.X> 

Inebe^. 
S8..'>8 
33.62 
25.98 
11.81 
8.90 
7.08 

Inebc 
S9.40 
S1.S8 
23.34 
10.16 
7.71 
6.  IS 

iBcbea. 
101.96 

81.4.T 

62.0,1      1 

28.42 

21.30 

17.04 

30 


LIGHTHOUSE  ILLUMINATION. 


In  the  French  service  they  hare  only  four  orders  of  appa- 
ratus, the  third  and  fourth  bcin?  classed  as  large  and  small 
models  of  the  third,  aud  the  fifth  and  sixth  as  large  and 
small  models  of  the  fourth.  An  apparatus  is  sometimes 
made  of  27.i>6  inches  diameter,  called  the  ;H  order.  First- 
order  lierhts  are  sometimes  called  sea-coast  or  landfall 
lio-hts,  and  are  generally  established  on  prominent  head- 
lands or  capes,  the  distances  between  them  being  so  ar- 
ranged that  their  circles  of  illumination  shall  overlap  each 
other,  in  order  that  the  mariner  may  not  approach  with- 
in dangerous  proximity  to  the  coast,  in  clear  weather, 
without  seeing  at  least  one  of  them.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  configuration  of  the  coast  is  such  that  the  tirst-order 
lights  are  loo  far  apart  to  fulfil  this  coudition.  In  this 
case  the  dark  space  between  them  is  illumined  by  estab- 
lishing one  or  more  lights  of  a  lower  order.  The  second- 
order  lights  mark  the  secondary  points  or  headlands  along 
the  coast  and  the  approaches  to  bays  and  sounds.  The 
third-order  lights  are  used  in  bays  of  considerable  width 
and  intricacy  and  for  the  principal  lights  of  lake-coasts. 
The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  order  lights  mark  the  prominent 
points,  headlands,  and  shoals  in  large  bays  or  sounds  or 
obstructions  in  rivers.  They  are  also  used  to  mark  pier- 
heads and  wharves. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  lights  of  the  first  order, 
and  those  which  on  some  particular  points  fulfil  the  neces- 
sary requiremcntsof  sea-coast  lights,  should  be  very  marked 
in  their  appearance,  so  that  the  mariner  may  be  unmistak- 
ably apprised  of  his  true  position,  and  enabled  to  rectify 
any  errors  of  "  reckoning  "  before  he  shall  have  ajiproached 
the  coast  too  near  for  safety.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that 
each  light  should  have  a  different  characteristic.  It  will 
be  sufficient  that  the  distances  between  those  of  the  same 
characteristic,  on  the  same  and  adjacent  coasts,  exceed  any 
error  of  position  which  might  result  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  weather  and  navigation. 

A  most  important  feature  in  the  Fresnel  lenticular  ap- 
paratus is  the  lamp.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  Ar- 
gand  is  generally  credited  with  the  invention  of  the  doublc- 
current-of-air  burner.  Count  Rumford  is  supposed  to  bo 
the  first  who  used  lamps  with  multiple 
wicks,  but  it  appears  that  Guyton  de 
Morveau  m.adealamp  with  three  con- 
centric wicks  as  early  as  1787.  It  was 
not  a  success,  however,  as  he  failed  to 
devise  the  means  of  supplying  oil  with 
sufficient  rajtidity  to  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  his  burner  by  the  intense 
heat  developed.  Carcel  at  a  later  pe- 
riod invented  a  mcclianisra  of  clock- 
machinery,  which  pumped  the  oi!  up 
with  sufficient  rapidity  to  cause  a  con- 
stant overflow,  and  thus  to  keep  the 
burner  cool.  The  lamjis  generally  used 
in  the  higher  orders  of  apparatus, 
which  are  required  to  illumine  the  en- 
tire horizon,  are  thi*  result  of  the  stud- 
ies of  Fresnel  and  .\rago,  and  combine 
the  principles  of  the  double-current- 
of-  air  burner,  multiple  concentric 
wicks,  and  the  mechanism  of  pumps 
worked  by  clock-machinery  for  sup- 
plying a  superabundant  quantity  of 
oil.  Other  lamps  have  come  into  use, 
but  they  are  all  constructed  on  the 
same  general  principles,  except  in 
the  manner  of  supplying  the  oil  to  the 
burner.  Fig.  13  represents  a  burner 
of  a  four-wick  lamj).  The  first  one 
used  in  the  Fresnel  lenticular  apparatus  was  made  by  M. 
AV'agner,  aclockmakcr  of  Paris,  from  whom  the  lamp  takes 
its  n.amc. 

Lamps  are  claseod  according  to  the  order  of  the  apparatus 
to  which  they  belong.  The  lamp  of  the  firnt-order  appa- 
ratus has  a  burner  with  four  wicks  :  that  of  thosccond  order 
has  three  wicks;  those  of  the  third  and  fourth  orders  have 
two  wicks  each  ;  and  tliO!»e  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  orders  liavo 
but  one  wick  each.  Tlie  following  lamps  iiro  in  use  in  the 
lighthouse  service  of  the  II".  S. — viz.  Wugncr's  nu'chanienl 
lamp,  hcpimtd'a  mechanical  lamp,  the  modern  tor  lamp, 
JMeade's  hydraulic  lamp,  Franklin's  pueumaliu  lamp, 
Funck'fl  hydraulic  float  lamp. 

The  luminous  intensity  of  a  light  is  measured  by  moans 
of  ft  |)lio(ometer.  (he  unit  of  meaKuremer.t  in  some  coun- 
tries being  the  light  of  a  Cnrcel  lamp  conf<uming  a  certain 
quantity  of  oil  per  hour,  and  in  others  a  sperm  candle  of 
fixed  dimensions,  which  ronpumes  n  certain  number  of 
grains  jier  hour.  In  neilher  cane,  however,  is  this  unit  a 
perfectly  invariable  qtinntity,  hut  it  depends  on  elements 
that  ftro  variable  and  diflltjult  to  accurately  estimate.  Thn 
French  unit,  a  Carcel  buroorf  is  consoquontly  variously  I 
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estimated  at  from  9  to  IH  sperm  candles,  the  latter  being 

the  American  and  English  unit. 

In  the  first-order  lenticular  apparatus  the  flame  of  a  four- 
wick  burner  has  a  diameter  of  alK>ut  ;U  inches  and  a  height 
of  about  4  inches  when  in  its  normal  state.  Tlie  top  of  the 
burner  is  placed  so  that  it  will  be  about  1  inch  below  the  focus 
of  the  apparatus  ;  in  this  position  the  focus  coincides  with  the 
centre  of  the  horizontal  section  of  greatest  brilliancy  of  the 
flame.  Until  within  a  few  years  lamps  with  four  wicks  were 
the  largest  in  general  use  for  first-order  lights;  recently  in 
the  English  service  they  have  been  made  with  as  many  as 
six  wicks.  They  are  arranged  so  that  a  less  number  may  be 
burned  at  a  time  if  required,  producing  a  light  which  may 
be  varied  in  intensity.  This  is  considered  an  advantage, 
as  it  enables  a  saving  to  be  made  in  the  consumption  of  oil 
during  the  long  twilight  of  summer  and  at  other  times  when 
the  maximum  intensity  is  not  required.  The  maximum  in- 
tensity of  a  light  from  a  six-wick  burner  is  estimated  at  722 
candles,  while  that  from  one  of  four  wicks  is  328  candles. 

The  distance  at  which  a  light  may  be  seen  is  termed  its 
"range;"  and  were  it  not  for  the  spheroidal  form  of  the 
earth  its  value  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  intensity 
of  the  light  aud  the  degree  of  transparency  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  form  of  the  earth's  surface  introduces  another 
element,  however,  in  the  problem  of  determining  the  value 
of  the  range — that  of  the  height  of  the  light  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Wc  thus  have  the  theoretical  or  luminous 
range,  and  the  practical  or  geographical  range.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  intensities  of  four  orders  of  lights, 
the  luminous  ranges  in  a  clear  atmosphere  corresponding 
to  each,  and  the  geographical  ranges  corresponding  to  the 
heights  at  which  they  are  ordinarily  placed.  The  flashes 
of  the  flashing  lights  are  those  from  a  lenticular  apparatus 
of  eight  panels: 
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845. 
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30. 
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275. 
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The  apparatus  of  a  first-order  light  is  made  for  an  elevation 
of  about  150  feet  ahove  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  the  ravs 
from  it  are  directed  so  that  the  brightest  part  of  the  beam 
shall  be  tangent  to  the  sea-horizon.  On  account  of  the 
rotundity  of  the  earth  and  the  effects  of  atmospheric  re- 
fraction the  point  of  tangency  of  one  of  these  rays  is  at  a 
distance  from  the  tower  of  14.05  nautical  miles.  A  mariner 
in  observing  the  light  is  eujiposed  to  stand  on  the  deck  of 
a  vessel,  and  his  eye  is  assumed  to  be  at  least  15  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Hence,  in  computing  the  distance  at 
which  a  first-order  light  is  visible  the  above  distance  (14.05 
nautical  miles)  should  be  increased  by  4.4  nautical  miles, 
which  is  the  distance  from  the  point  of  tangency  to  where 
the  ray  produced  wouM  strike  a  point  15  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  The  distance  at  which  a  first-order  light  is 
visible  is  therefore  generally  set  down  at  about  IS^  nauti- 
cal iniies.  The  elevation  of  a  first-order  light  should  not 
e.vceed  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Oeographical 
range  in  this  case  is  gi\en  at  about  20A  nautical  miles.  It 
is  not  advisable,  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  that  a 
greater  elevation  should  be  given  to  a  light  than  150  feet. 
In  fact,  too  great  an  elevation  is  a  dei'iiicd  disadvantage, 
especially  in  thick  and  foggy  weather,  since  fog-clouds  fre- 
quently maintain  themselves  at  a  suflieient  height  above  the 
sea  to  envelop  the  light  when  it  is  clear  below.  In  some 
places,  on  account  of  the  precipitous  character  of  the  shore, 
it  is  difficult,  anrl  sometimes  impossible,  to  place  the  light 
low  entnigh.  An  arrangement  is  sometimes  made  in  such 
cases  to  lower  amither  light  called  a  fog-light  to  a  position 
nearer  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Range  or  leading  lights,  as  the  name  implies,  consist  of 
two  or  more  lights  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  but 
in  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  a  channel  through  which 
they  are  inlended  to  serve  as  a  guide.  They  are  used  also 
to  guide  clear  of  dangerous  ])hu'es  and  to  mark  turning- 
points.  They  are  of  great  valine  in  crossing  the  bars  at 
the  entrances  to  harlxtrs.  The  difi'ercutro  in  cleviition  of 
the  lights  should  be  such  that  the  visual  angle  pubtemled 
by  them  at  any  jioint  of  the  range  should  in  ail  cases  bo 
largo  eoough  to  make  them  appear  distinct  and  separate, 
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iiiii)  obviato  tho  tondonoy  to  blend.  Witb  liKhtu  of  Iho 
hiiiiillrr  oidiTH  thn  nuK^o  Bhould  not  bo  Iosh  ibon  about 
four  miinifi'M.  fiinl  Hboiild  be  KntiMwiiiit  hir^'T  for  (Ikikc  «if 
liij^hiT  onliTH.  Their  hori/ontiil  iliMliincc  iipiirt  Hhinibl  be 
miKic  ti»  d<|n'n(l  oil  llio  iiurrovvni'VH  mid  bnj^tb  of  lbi>  nhiui- 
nrt  tbr-y  inaiU.  In  cfiHcs  wbcn?  the  i.-biinncl  ih  very  niirrow 
itiid  Iniii;  tbi><  ilisrnncc-  nliould  not  b<-  Icr'H  (ban  ono-roitrlli 
iiT  thi^  i|i^hiiii'i>  of  tlh^  fi'oiif  h<^br  from  tbc  jioiiit  wlirrc  (bt; 
iniiriiHT  fir.-t  bi'^inw  ti»  iisf  rbiiii  nn  ii  j^iiiib'.  In  ordiiniry 
ca-'i'x  it,  intiy  b«  n'<hioc-d  to  onr  wixlh  or  oven  1c«b. 

In  orib*r  to  protect  th<!  ilhiniiniitin^  n|i|iartituH  tho  lif^bt- 
boiiHo  tower  in  Hiiniioiinteil  by  a  binh-rti,  in  wbieh  the  h^bt 
\a  phieed,  tlie  sizo  of  which  i^  dctrmiined  by  (he  onbr  of 
(lie  Iij(bt.  The  hnf»e,  u|iri;;hts,  and  dmne  me  (xcncrnlly  Tniidc 
ofoopper  or  iron,  and  (be  Hido«  are  (:hi/ed  witli  h(-avy  philr 
(tlni<«.  It  is  important  that  it  ftbouhi  lie  well  vcnfibitefl,  in 
orib'T  (o  H  up  ply  an  iitiundanee  of  air  to  the  Ibiine  of  (be  lamp 
aii'I  pre\'eiit,  (bo  ihpoHit  ot  moindiro  on  flict  j^hiHs.  Not- 
wifh-(laniiin^r  (he  (bickncss  of  iU\H  i^]n^H,  it  \h  HometimeH 
liroken  by  wild  ducks  or  goeso  flying  against  it.  In  jilac^n 
where  (bin  iH  likely  to  oceiir  tlio  exterior  of  tbo  luiitorn 
glinithl  lie  pn)(eeted  I«y  a  nettini^  of  eopjier  wire. 

The  oil  lirst  generaily  iiserl  as  fuel  for  ligbflioufe  lamps 
was  tlio  sperm  oil  of  commerce.  In  France  and  come  other 
countries  of  Kurope  colza,  a  vegetable  oil  extracted  from 
tbe  seed  of  a  species  of  wild  cabbage  {/trnmiien  otrrarrn 
ci>1za\.  has  hnv'  been  used,  both  for  domestic  purposes  and 
lighthouse  ilhiniination.  In  other  countries  olive  and  hemp- 
scud  oils  have  been  and  still  iire  useci  to  some  extent.  Colzii 
gives  a  clearer  and  purer  flamo  than  sperm  oil,  and  remains 
fluid  at  a  lower  temperature.  A'arious  other  vegetable  oils 
have  bi'cn  test;Ml  in  Trance  witb  a  view  to  their  intrixluc- 
tion  into  tbo  lighthouse  service,  but  none  of  tbt m  were 
found  to  have  the  advantages  of  colza.  I'litii  within  a  few 
years  sperm  oil  was  exclusively  utH.'d  in  the  iigbdiouso  ser- 
vioo  of  the  U.  S.  The  rapid  falling  ofi"  in  sujiply.  an<l  cf)n- 
scfiuent  increase  in  cost,  caused  an  attempt  to  be  made 
some  twenty  years  ago  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  tlie 
colza-plant,  in  the  U.  S.,  and  small  quantities  of  oil  were 
actu  illy  pniiluced  from  it  in  some  <d"  the  Western  States. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  the  cost  of  its  production  was 
too  great  to  enable  it  to  bo  sold  witb  profit  at  rcasonal)le 
rates;  the  culture  of  the  plant  was  accordingly  discon- 
tinued. It  therefore  became  evident  that  unless  some  olber 
material  of  native  production  could  be  found,  the  U.  S.  in 
a  short  time  would  become  dependent  upon  foreign  coun- 
tries for  a  lighthouse  illuitiinaut.  After  a  series  of  careful 
exjieriments  by  (he  lighthouse  board  it  was  found  that 
winter  St raineil  lard  oil  could  be  used  in  the  place  of 
Fpi-rni,  and  wnuld  not  require  any  change  in  the  Ijtmjis. 
lis  illuminating  p<'wcr  was  found  to  be  greater  than  that 
of  the  sperm,  and  to  differ  little,  if  any.  from  that  of  colza. 
Lard  oil  was  thus  introduced  into  the  lighthouse  service 
of  the  IT.  S.  to  the  exclusion  of  other  materials.  Recently, 
careful  experiments  have  been  made  in  Kurojic  with  a  view 
to  the  introilih'tion  of  mineral  oil  in  the  place  of  the  vege- 
table and  animal  oils  formerly  used.  Mineral  oil  is  not 
injuriously  affected  by  the  severest  cold  ;  it  is  more  cleanly 
than  lard  oil,  is  more  readily  lighted,  does  not  require  to 
be  trimmeil  during  (be  longest  nights,  and  the  cost  is  very 
much  less.  It  was  fountl  that  it  could  be  used  with  safety 
by  selecting  a  refined  article  and  making  a  slight  modifica- 
tion in  the  bimp-lturner,  so  as  to  give  a  double  outer  cur- 
rent of  air  to  the  flame,  and  maintain  the  level  of  the  oil 
below  the  lop  of  the  burner.  France  was  the  first  to  adopt 
the  new  illuminant,  and  other  maritime  nations  arc  grad- 
ually following  ifs  exatnple.  Tbo  French  experiments  com- 
nieueed  in  18.'>fi.  but  it  was  not  until  18715  that  mineral  oil 
was  deliuitively  adopted  for  the  largest  order  of  apparatus. 
The  oil  used  in  the  French  service  is  kn()wn  as  Scotch  par- 
nnhie,  and  is  cxtraoted  from  a  kind  of  cauucl  coal  found 
iu  Scotland.  • 

(Jus.  thou;jrh  it  has  been  used  for  many  years  for  do- 
nu'stic  purposes  and  for  lighting  the  streets  of  cities,  has 
never  been  used  to  any  great  extent  for  lighthouse  illumi- 
nation.    Only  to  a  few  small  lights  located  near  cities  has 
gas  been  applied  in  the  U.  S..  and  to  them  gas  is  supplied 
from  the  general  reservoirs.     Ireland  seems  to  have  taken 
the  lead   in   the    use  of  gas   for    lighthouse    illumination, 
and  uses  it   in  several    first-order    lights.       An  ingenious 
contrivance  for  a  burner,  invented  by  .Mr.  J.  U.  Wigham, 
is    represented    in    Fig.    U.      This    burner   consists    of   a  ■ 
group  of  108  jets  arranged  in  concentric  circles,  so  that  ! 
the  intensity  of  the  light  can   be  regulated  lu^  using  28,  I 
A^,  68,  88,  or  U>8  jets  at  a  time,  the  iiluniinating  powers  \ 
of  tbo  flame  alone  being  equal  to  that  of  MMO.  fifiS.  1002.  i 
I0ti7,  and  2577  candles  respectively.     In  clear  weather  the  i 
lamp  is  designed  to  burn  28  jets,  the  diameter  of  the  flame  ; 
being  in  this  ease  about  the  samo  as  that  of  the  first -order  I 
four-wick  burner.      In  case  the  atmosphere  becomes  hazy, 
exterior  circles  of  20  jets  each  can  be  turned  on  until  the  I 
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ontirn  number  in  put  In  operation.  Thcro  ia  no  chimney 
nurrounding  tho  flume,  but  abovu  it  u  chimney  of  mica  in 
suspended,  Into  which  the  flume  is  currii!<l  by  tb<!  draught 

through  the  cohI  of  the 
laiiliTn.  Tbo  diameter 
of  the  flamo  when  tho 
full  number  of  Jotn  in 
burning  in  10^  inchex. 
The  heat  developed  when 
the  lamp  in  burning  with 
ilH  full  power,  though 
very  groHi,  iloen  not  in- 
jure Ww-  lentieubir  uppa- 
ratuK  nor  eftuoe  any  dis- 
comfort to  the  keepern. 

An  intermittent  light 
is  produced  by  the  open- 
ing anil  shutting  of  a 
gns- valve,  which  cuts  off 
tbo  supply  of  gn«  for 
any  required  period. 
This  valvo  in  worlted  by 
einck-macbinery.  A  by- 
)<as»  is  proviiled  to  i-up- 
I'ly  a  small  (|uanlily  of 
L'as  to  tho  burner  when 
(he  valvo  is  doped  ;  tlic 
light  in  this  cnfc  \»  fo 
dim  that  it  is  not  visible 
at  a  short  distance,  but  it  is  suQicicnt  to  relight  the  gas 
when  ihc  valve  is  opened, 

A  very  jiowerful  light  can  bo  produced  by  whot  is 
known  as  the  triform  gaslight  apparatus.  This  c<pnsistg 
of  three  burners  like  that  just  described,  jilaccd  vertically 
over  each  other  in  a  single  lantern,  each  being  enclosed  in 
a  dioptric  drum  of  similar  construction  to  the  central 
drum  of  an  ordinary  Frcsuel  apparatus.  (See  Fig.  lo.; 
The  upper  burners  arc  Fur- 
rounded  by  nir-ehambers  for 
supplying  fresh  and  carrying 
ofl"  loul  nir  from  that  below. 
The  consumption  of  gas  In  (his 
form  of  ajiparatus  is  llnee 
times  that  of  the  one  with  the 
.^ingle  burner:  but  ibe  light 
is  said  to  be  more  than  Ihree 
times  as  intense.  This  is  sup- 
posed to. result  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  heated  air  is 
supptie<l  to  the  upper  burners. 
The  triform  apparatus  may  be 
used  to  produce  a  fixed  or 
flashing  light.  The  intensity 
when  arranged  for  a  fixed 
light  is  estimated  at  147,'JU 
candles,  an<l  the  flashes  from 
a  similar  flashing  apparatus 
of  eight  ])an<ls  arc  said  to 
have  an  intensity  of  l,Ci;6,22S 
candles. 

The  advantages  of  tho  use 
of  gas  ns  an  illuminant  for 
lighthouses  arc — its  cleanli- 
ness, the  ease  with  which  the 
light  can  be  managed,  it:* 
steadiness  during  the  entire 
night,  and  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce with  it  a  light  of  al- 
most any  intersily  required. 
The  disadvantages  arc  that 
considerable     spocc      is     re- 
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quired  for  tho  works,  reservoirs,  etc.,  which  restrict  its  use 
to  localities  only  where  ample  space  can  bo  had;  the  first 
cost  of  establishing  such  a  station  is  considerably  greater 
than  one  where  oil  is  used,  oml  the  cost  of  repairs  must 
also  be  Large;  there  is  some  personal  danger  atten<ling  the 
manufacture  and  storage  of  gas.  even  when  done  by  com- 
petent workmen,  and  this  danger  is  manifestly  greater  when 
this  work  is  managed  by  unskilful  light-keepers. 

The  application  of  the  electric  light  to  lighthouse  illu- 
mination has  been  the  subject  of  investigation,  particularly 
in  France,  for  some  years.  Currents  produced  by  voltaic 
piles  were  first  tried,  but  did  not  prove  satisfactory.  The 
system  based  on  induction  currents  gave  better  results,  so 
tiiat  in  18r»;i  it  was  decided  that  one  of  the  two  lighthouses 
of  La  Heve  (this  station  being  one  having  double  lights* 
should  be  illuminated  provisionally  by  the  electric  iight  as 
an  experiment.  This  experiment  proved  successful,  and 
tho  other  lighthouse  in  1865  was  illuminated  in  the  same 
manner.  Since  then  electric  lights  have  been  maintained 
at  both.     The  currents  arc  produced  by  magneto-electric 
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machines  worked  by  steam-engines,  and  are  carried  by 
conducting  cables  to  the  regulators  or  electric  lamps  used 
to  regulate  the  separation  of  the  carbon  points  between 
which  the  light  is  produced.  These  points  are  manufac- 
tured from  the  residuum  contained  in  gas-retorts.  The 
optical  apparatus  of  the  electric  light  is  about  one  foot  iu 
diameter.  The  catadioptric  rings  are  symmetrical,  both 
above  and  below  the  central  drum,  on  account  of  the  form 
of  the  points  and  the  luminous  centre.  The  latter  being 
of  very  small  dimensions,  the  lantern  should  have  no  sash- 
bars,  as  they  would  obscure  portions  of  the  light,  but  as 
the  lenticular  apparatus  is  small,  this  is  easily  managed. 
Fig.  16  represents  a  catadioptric  electric  apparatus.  It 
is  indispensable  that  the  lu-  -pj^  ff^ 

minous  point  should  remain 
exactly  in  the  focus  of  the 
apparatus,  as  a  vertical  dis- 
placement of  one-fifth  of  an 
inch  would  raise  or  lower  tho 
luminous  beam  two  degrees. 
As  the  light  is  too  intense  to 
he  viewed  with  the  naked  eye, 
the  correct  position  of  the 
luminous  centre  is  assured 
by  means  of  an  image  of  the 
points  thrown  on  a  screen  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  room. 
Up  to  this  date  (1875)  elec- 
tric lights  have  been  estab- 
lished at  no  less  than  eight 
places  on  the  coasts  of 
England,  France,  Russia, 
and  Egypt.  The  range  is 
sensibly  increased  in  foggy 
weather,  though  for  tho 
same  intensity  the  space- 
penetrating  power  of  tho  t-i  *  •  i-  i  *  * 
It-  1-  u*  ■  u  »  Electnc-hght  apparatus, 
electric    light    is    somewhat                         ^       * 

less  than  the  oil  light.  The  intensity  of  the  former  as 
compared  with  the  latter,  however,  is  approximately  as 
3  is  to  20.  The  improvements  that  have  been  introduced 
have  overcome  the  objection  of  want  of  steadiness  in  the 
light,  and  accidents  have  been  rare.  There  arc  some  dis- 
advantages inherent  in  the  system,  which  necessarily  limit 
its  application  to  a  few  important  places.  Considerable 
space  is  required  for  machinery  and  supplies;  the  repairs 
require  special  workmen,  not  generally  found  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  lighthouses;  and  the  cost  of  establishment  and 
maintenance  is  considerably  increased. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  number  of  aids  to 
navigation  in  position  on  the  coasts  and  waters  of  tho 
V.  S.  Jan.  1,  1875  : 

Lighthouses  and  lighted  beacons 610 

Light-ships  in  positiou 23 

Fog-signals  operated  by  steam  or  hot-air  engines...      42 

Fog-bells 113 

Day  or  unlip;hted  beacons 346 

Buoys  actually  in  position 2900 

The  above  list  does  not  include  the  aids  to  navigation 
which  are  of  a  more  temporary  character  that  have  been 
established  on  the  ilissisaippi,  Ohio,  and  Missouri  rivers. 

Peter  C.  Hains. 

Lightning.  Lightning  consists  in  an  electrical  dis- 
charge between  cloud  and  cloud,  or  between  a  cloud  and 
the  earth,  and  soinctinies  between  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  the  same  cloml.  To  explain  the  phenomena  of 
lightning  i)n  th<!  established  iirinciph^s  of  electrical  action, 
it  is  necessary  to  first  treat  of  atmospheric  electricity,  and 
we  shall  un<ler  the  present  head  give  a  brief  exposition  of 
the  facts  which  have  been  established,  and  the  hypotheses 
whicli  have  been  advanced,  in  regard  to  this  branch  of 
electricity. 

It  is  well  established  that  tho  air  is  almost  continuously 
in  a  state  of  electrical  excitement  differing  from  that  of  tho 
earth.  To  account  for  this  fact  various  hypotlicbes  liavc 
b(rcn  advanced.  Among  thorn  that  which  cunsiders  the 
electricity  of  tho  atmoHjihere  as  dm-  to  the  friction  of  the 
winds  on  each  other  and  on  the  surfact^  of  the  earth;  but 
it  lias  been  shown  by  decisive  experiments  that  the  friction 
of  air  on  itself,  or  on  solida  or  liquids,  does  not  dcvelo]) 
electricity.  Another  hypothesifl  refers  the  <  lcclri<'ity  of  the 
air  to  the  cvajioratiDn  of  water,  but  rli-rtririly  is  only 
evolved  in  tho  evaporation  of  watiT  under  a  cleiir  wky  ;  and 
this  result  is  bent  explained  by  the  inductive  action  of  tlic 
electricity  of  tho  atmosphere  itself;  and  hence  we  should 
cfmsider  tho  electricity  produced  by  the  evaporation  of 
water  US  a  c'msequencc  and  not  a  cause,  of  the  <'iectricity 
of  the  air.  The  aceidi-rital  diseovi'ty*  of  a  great  amount  of 
electricity  evolved  in  blowing  off  steam  from  the  boiler  of 
an  engine  appeared  at  first  to  alTord  a  ready  explanation 
of  tho  electrical  condition  of  tho  atmosphere,  wnich  was 


then  attributed  to  tbe  condensation   of   invisible  vapor. 

Faraday,  however,  conclusively  proved  that  the  electricity 
developed  in  this  case  was  due  entirely  to  the  friction  of 
the  water  which  escajies  with  the  steam,  and  that  in  the 
act  of  condensation  of  invisible  vapor  no  electricity  is 
evolved.  Another  hypothesis  refers  the  electricity  of  tho 
atmosphere  to  thermal  action.  If  the  lower  end  of  a  bar 
of  iron  be  plunged  into  a  source  of  heat  while  the  upper 
end  remains  cool,  the  positive  electricity  of  the  conductor 
will  be  repelled,  as  it  were,  from  the  heated  to  the  cold  end, 
the  former  becoming  minus  electrified,  and  the  latter  plus. 
A  column  of  air  resting  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  and 
extending  to  the  height  of  the  atmosphere  is  in  a  similar 
condition  as  to  heat,  and  is  similarly  electrified.  It  is, 
however,  difficult  to  see  how  this  explanation  can  apply  to 
the  air,  which  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity. 

After  an  attentive  study  of  these  hypotheses  we  have 
been  obliged  to  reject  them  all  as  insufficient,  and  are  com- 
pelled in  the  present  state  of  science  to  adopt  the  theory 
of  Peltier,  which  appears  to  ofl"er  a  logical  explanation  of 
all  tho  jdienomena  in  question.  This  theory  refers  them 
not  to  an  original  excitement  of  the  air,  but  to  the  induc- 
tion of  the  earth  primarilif  electrified.  That  the  earth,  as 
a  whole,  is  a  great  insulated  conductor  charged  with  free 
negative  electricity,  is  a  fact  in  accordance  with  analogy. 
Since  the  earth  is  known  to  bo  a  great  mngnet  having  at- 
tracting and  repelling  ])oles,  and  as  magnetism  and  elec- 
tricity are  co-ordinate  powers,  we  might  almost  infer  «  pri- 
ori that  it  would  also  be  charged  with  free  electricity.  The 
existence  of  this  condition  of  the  earth,  however,  does  not 
rest  on  mere  analogy,  but  is  established  by  direct  experi- 
ments made  at  points  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  widely 
separated  from  each  other.  Since  electricity  repels  similar 
electricity,  the  free  charge  of  a  body  electrified  must  exist 
at  the  surface,  and  in  a  greater  degree  at  salient  points  on 
that  surface.  Now,  when  the  spray  which  is  blown  from 
the  top  of  a  high  foimtain  is  caught  on  the  plate  of  an 
electrometer,  it  is  always  found,  in  clear  weather,  to  be  neg- 
atively electrified;  and  also  when  an  insulated  globe  is 
touched  to  tho  top  of  any  high  projecting  body,  and  then 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  earth,  it  is  found  to  bo 
electrified  negatively.  Hence  we  infer  that  the  earth  itself 
is  negatively  charged  with  electricity,  and,  moreover,  that 
this  charge  is  of  great  intensity,  since  the  manifestations 
of  electricity  in  the  cases  above  mentioned  are  merely  the 
difference  in  intensity  of  tho  electricity  of  the  globe  and 
that  of  a  salient  point  on  its  surface.  Again:  if  during 
clear  weather  we  elevate  a  kite  in  the  string  of  which  a 
fine  wire  is  entwined,  and  from  the  upjier  side  of  which 
metallic  points  project,  ])owerful  sjiarks  of  electricity  may 
be  obtained,  even  when  not  the  slightest  cloud  can  be  seen. 
This  result,  which  flows  directly  from  the  inductive  action 
of  the  electricity  of  the  earth,  would  be  produced  were  the 
air  in  a  neutral  condition,  since  the  elt-ctricity  of  the  earth 
would  tend  to  render  the  upper  part  of  the  wire  highly  neg- 
ative, and  consequently  it  would  attract  to  itself  the  pos- 
itive electricity  of  the  particles  of  the  atmosphere  previously 
in  a  neutral  condition.  The  electricity  of  the  earth  may  be 
considered  as  acting  on  each  particle  of  the  wire  throughout 
its  whole  length,  and  hence  the  greater  the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  kite  the  greater  will  be  tho  action.  A  similar 
result  may  bo  shown  by  means  of  a  balloon  by  letting  down 
a  long  wire,  having  a  metallic  ball  at  the  end,  from  an  in- 
sulated reel.  Tho  upper  end  of  this  wire  will  indicate  neg- 
ative electricity,  while  the 
Fi<;.  I.  ball    itself,  could   it  bo  in- 

spected, would  show  posi- 
tive electricity.  In  this 
experiment  tho  natural 
positive  electricity  of  the 
wire  is  drawn  down  by  the 
attraction  of  the  earth,  leav- 
ing tho  upper  end  minus 
while  the  lower  end  is  plus. 
Tlii;*  condition  is  exhil)ited 
in  Fig.  I,  in  which  C  D  rep- 
resents a  jiortion  c»f  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  negatively 
churgeil.  and  a  ft  c  a  pcr- 
jieiidicular  conductor  ter- 
minated above  and  below 
by  a  bulb.  In  this  conrli- 
tiou  the  negative  electricity 
of  C  D,  or,  rather,  of  tho 
whole  globe,  will  act  upon 
eacl)  utiirn  of  the  fluid  in  the 
condurliir,  and  tend  t-Mhuw 
it  down  to  the  luw)  r  Imll. ; 
the  atom  r  will  not  only  bo  attracted  downwanl  by  the  action 
of  tho  earth  on  itself,  but  also  pressed  downward  by  the 
attraction  of  the  earth  on  all  the  atomB  above  it;  aad  hence 
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the  intt'nsity  of  tho  lower  purl  of  the  oonduotor  will  bo  in- 
crcam-cl  hy  an  iiierciiHd  in  the  jMT|n'iMliculiir  IrnK"'  of  'I'f 
roil.  Ndw.  if  wo  riiiincct  tlm  lowir  liiiM)  of  tin-  rmi  wilh 
tlio  ourtli  hy  rncuns  (if  ii  pr)ftrl  condtir'tfir,  the  ri-ilnii'lant 
clc(rtricity  nf  tim  lowrr  end  will  l)c  drawn  fifi"  Into  the  earth, 
and  will  no  lunger  rrai-t.  hy  ilf  n'|mlf^inn  on  (lie  cloi.-tricily  of 
th<i  r(td  (o  drive  i(  hack  into  lln'  npinr  hnlh,  luit  the  whrde 
will  hreiinio  nej^ative.  Ft',  wliih-  tin-  ci'n<liir'lor  if*  in  thin 
eondition,  we  Hhoiihl  toiicli  the  n|>iier  hall  witli  iiii  eleclroni- 
etor,  and  then  brinj;  tlio  latter  down  to  tlic  general  level 
of  the  earth,  it  wonid  exhihit  a  nep^ativo  clnirKe.  If  wo 
remove  tlie  nppor  hall,  IcmiiiLC  '^  point  in  it.s  place,  and  tlie 
positive  elcefricity  he  drawn  nil"  IVoni  the  inwer  hall  in  the 
iVtrni  of  II  Hpark,  the  whole  will  l)ec<irnc  ne):;utive  for  a  mo- 
ment, ami  the  point,  strongly  attracting  tlio  positive  oluc- 
Irieity  of  the  air,  will  reeeivc  a  now  charge  and  he  ready  to 
give  o(V  another  spark,  and  so  on  (M)ntinuon.sly.  Sindi  ia 
the  explanation  of  the  resnit  of!  he  experiment  with  the  kite. 
For  stndyin^  the  electricity  of  tlie  atmoppliert;  we  may 
UHi' a  long  wire  galvanometer,  hut  to  render  llii?  instrnment 
rlTc'tivo  tho  nuinhcr  of  turns  aronnd  the  needle  must  bo 
very  great,  at  least  .^lO  to  100,  and  the  wire  well  insulated 
with  wa\c(l  silk  to  prevent  the  passage  of  eleetrieity  from 
wpiro  to  spire,  instead  of  passing  continuously  llirnugh  the 
wire.  To  ensure  connection  with  tho  earth,  one  end  of  this 
galvanometer  should  he  placed  in  connection  with  the  gas 
or  water  pipes  of  the  city,  and  the  other  attached  to  an 
insulated  wire  supported  on  a  tall  must,  a  tower,  or  ehureh- 
stceple,  and  terminating  ahove  in  a  tuft  of  fine  wire.  The 
dinii'Mlty  in  using  this  apparatus,  however,  consists  in 
keeping  the  insulation  perfect,  especially  during  rain  :  the 
brackets  by  which  it  is  attachoil  to  supports  should  he  of 
glass  enclosed  in  hollow  tubes,  slanting  downward  to  shed 
tho  water.  l!ut  the  apparatus  may  be  used  witli  cflTect  in 
studying  t!ie  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere  in  clear 
and  dry  weather. 

Tho  instrument  employed  hy  Saussuro  consisted  of  an 
electrometer  formeil  of  two  wheat  straws,  at  tlio  upper  end 
of  eadi  of  which  was  a  loop  of  fine  wire  attached  to  a  me- 
tallic stem  passing  through  the  neck  of  a  hcll-glass,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  On  the  top  of  this  was  screweil  a  pointed 
rod,  to  the  lower  end  of  whiuli  was  attached  a  convex  ])latc 
of  niotal  to  shed  the  rain.  A  scale  was  attached  to  tho  in- 
strument to  indicate  the  degrees  of  divergency  of  the  two 
straws,  and  in  order  to  determine  the  (juantity  of  electricity 
indicated  by  tlie  degrees  of  this  divergency  a  series  of  pre- 
liminary experiments  were  made.  The  rod  and  rain-screen 
being  removed,  the  knob  of  the  electrometer  was  touched 
by  a  hall  suspended  from  a  silk  thread  and  previously  elec- 
trilie  Land  tlie  degree  of  divergence  was  noted.  Tliis  ball 
was  tlien  touched  with  another  ball,  of  an  equal  size  and 
similarly  insulated,  in  its  neutral  condition,  which  reduced 
tlio  quantity  of  electricity  one-half.  The  electrometer  hav- 
ing been  previously  rlischarged,  its  knob  was  again  touched 
hy  the  hall  thus  reduced  in  intensity,  and  the  divergency 
in  this  case  again  noted:  a  charge  of  only  one-half  that  of 
the  previous  trial  was  indicated.  If 
the  second  ball  were  reduced  to  neu- 
trality nnd  again  touched  the  first  ball, 
the  quantity  of  electricity  of  the  lat- 
ter would  ho  reduced  to  one-fourth, 
and  the  degree  of  divergency  in  this 
ease,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  in- 
dicate one-fourth  the  original  charge. 
From  these  experiments  a  table  could 
beforuiedhy  interpolation  which  would 
give  approximately  tho  value  of  tho 
several  degrees  of  divergency  in  rcla- 
livi!  measures.  To  use  this  instru- 
ment in  measuring  the  quantity  of 
electricity  from  day  to  day.  8aussuro 
attacliod  a  small  leaden  hall  to  the  end 
of  a  tino  wire,  the  lower  end  of  which 
rested  upon  the  knob.  He  threw  this 
perpendicularly  upward,  carrying  the 
frne  wire  with  it,  and  finally  detaching 
it  from  tho  electrometer.  As  the  lead 
bulb  rose  in  the  atmosphere  by  the  in- 
ducMon  of  the  earth,  it  became  nega- 
tively electrified,  or.  in  other  words, 
the  positive  electricity  of  the  leaden 
bulb  was  drawn  d'lwn  into  the  elec- 
trometer, the  leaves  of  which  diverged 
with  positive  electricity.  But  the 
method  most  generally  employed  by 
v^^aussure  was  that  of  affixing  to  "the  top 
of  the  electrometer  a  pointed  rod,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  to  the  top  of 
this  again  a  burning  match.  When 
this  instrument  was  held  ahove  the  bead, it  scarcely  ever 
failed  in  clear  and  dry  weather  to  indicato  au  electrical 
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oxcitomcnt.     Tho  ratiottnte  of  tbo  burning  match  \$  not 

difficult  to  understand  on  Iho  theory  of  induction.  Let 
us  Hu)>poHe  a  nerie^  of  hollow  pointi;d  coneM  placed  on  llie 
top  of  till!  rod  and  thrown  off  njjward  one  by  one  through 
Home  explodivc  agency;  each  cone  ob  it  left  the  rod  would 
leave  itH  positive  eleetrieity  behind  it,  on  neeouut  of  the 
attraction  f>f  the  earth  below,  an<I  each  would  therefore  im- 
parl an  additional  quantity  of  electricity  to  the  rod,  which 
would  he  indicatnl  hy  the  divergency  of  llic  electrometer. 
The  heated  air  and  Huioke  w  liicb  continue  lo  oriFo  from  the 
match,  f>inee  they  are  partial  eonductorn,  would  perform 
the  Kiinie  office  as  the  cones.  Another  way  of  using  llio 
.Kame  instrument  consists  in  placing  a  polir<hed  \>n\),t.ityf,'\x 
inches  in  diameter,  on  the  end  of  a  gluHS  rod  which  In  held 
in  the  bund.  If  this  be  elevated  by  ascending  a  Ktep- 
ladder,  say  eight  or  ten  fed,  but  generally  less,  and  touched 
hy  the  hnnd  or  a  metallic  conductor  in  its  pofition  of 
greatest  elevation,  then  brought  down  to  nenr  the  level  of 
the  earth  in  an  iiiftnlated  condition,  and  applied  lo  llio  knob 
of  tho  eleetromeler,  the  pointed  wire  hi-Ing  removed,  the 
stems  will  diverge  wilh  negative  electricity.  The  attrac- 
tion of  tho  negative  electricity  of  the  earth  will  draw  (he 
positive  electricity  of  the  ball  to  its  lower  purfaee,  and  when 
ihis  is  touched  will  patis  through  the  body  of  the  observer 
to  the  earth.  The  greater  the  divergence  of  the  stems  of 
the  electrometer,  the  greater  will  he  considered  the  jiositive 
electricity  of  the  atmosphere,  although  a  similar  inect 
might  ho  produced  by  a  change  in  the  electrical  condition 
of  the  earth. 

But  a  more  convenient  form  of  arrangement  for  studying 
the  electrical  condition  of  the  atmos[d)ere  is  (hat  invented 
by  M.  Dellman,  and  shown   in   Fig.  3.     A  is  a  hruFS  ball 
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supported  on  a  gla.'^s  tube  and 
passing  through  corks  of  gum- 
shellac.  The  apparatus  is  fast- 
ened to  the  upper  end  of  a  polo 
which  is  elevated  by  a  windlass 
<ir  the  hand  above  (he  top  of  a 
house,  "When  at  the  height  in- 
tended the  wire  /-,  connected 
with  the  earth  below,  is  nulled; 
tho  end  of  (ho  bent  metallic 
lever  «/  h,  pivoted  at  /,  is  de- 
pressed, ami  the  fiiik  t  brought 
into  coniacf  wilh  the  stem  ol  the 
globe,  ond  thus  a  metallic  con- 
nection is  formed  between  the 
ball  and  the  ground.  The  wire 
k  is  then  released,  the  hvcr 
falls  back,  ond  the  boll,  the  con- 
nection of  which  with  the  earth 
is  severed,  is  brought  down  and 
ap])lied  to  an  electrometer.  An- 
other instrument,  perhaps  ftill 
more  simple,  was  introduced  by 
Sir  William  Thompson.  It  con- 
sists in  allowing  a  fine  stream 
of  water  to  flow  Ironian  insulated 
metallic  vessel  through  a  pipe 
which  projects  below,  but  with- 
out touching,  the  sash  of  a  window,  which  is  raisefi  a  fe\v 
inches  for  the  purpose,  or  through  some  other  aperture  in 
the  wall  of  the  htuise.  This  apparatus,  which  is  called  '■  the 
water-dropping  collector,"  is  represented  in  Fig.  4.  A  is 
Fig.  4. 


the  metallic  can  containing  water,  which  can  be  discharged 
through  the  pipe  rd  by  turning  a  tap.  It  is  supported  on 
a  glass  stem  at  f>.  which  is  surrounded  without  contact  by 
a  cylinder  of  pumice-stone  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid. 
The  pumice-stone  is  separated  from  the  metal  by  a  coaling 
of  gutta-percha.  The  acid  needs  renewal  only  once  in  about 
I  wo  months,  and  by  absorbing  the  moisture  produces  an 
excellent  insulation  :  r  is  a  shelf  on  which  the  apparatus  is 
supported./  the  window-sash.  As  this  instrument  is  in- 
sulated, any  increase  or  diminution  in  the  inductive  action 
of  the  earth  or  in  the  electricity  of  the  air  will  ho  mari 
fested  by  a  change  in  its  electrical  state,  since  as  the  drops 
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flow  off  they  carry  with  them  the  electricity  of  that  point. 
The  operation  of  this  instrument  may  be  understood  by 
considering  that  the  stream  of  water  which  flows  from  the 
nozzle  is  the  upper  end  of  an  insulated  conductor,  which, 
breaking  off,  carries  awiiy  with  it  the  negative  electricity, 
leaving  the  upper  part  of  the  stream,  as  well  as  the  insu- 
lated reservoir  connecttd  with  it,  positive.  An  electrometer 
in  the  same  room  with  the  reservoir  will  be  in  a  neutral 
condition,  since  it  is,  as  it  were,  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  the  exterior  of  which  is  the  roof  of  the  house.  The 
reservoir  being  touched  with  a  carrier  ball — that  is,  a  globe 
of  metal  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter  suspended  by  a  silk 
thread — and  this  again  brought  in  contact  with  the  knob 
of  the  electrometer,  the  divergency  of  the  stems  gives  the 
quantity  of  electricity.  During  cold  weather,  when  the 
water  would  be  frozen,  a  burning  match  may  be  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  spout  with  the  same  results  as  the  drip- 
ping of  the  water.  This  match  or  fuse  is  made  by  rolling 
up  into  a  cylindrical  form  a  slip  of  blotting-paper  pre- 
viously saturated  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  and 
afterward  dried. 

The  electrometer  generally  used  with  the  instrument  of 
Dellraan  is  that  of  Peltier,  and  that  used  with  the  dripping 
collector  is  the  electrometer  of  Thompson  (both  of  which 
are  described  in  the  first  volume,  under  the  head  of 
ELncTRiciTY),  but  either,  or  the  electrometer  of  Saussure, 
mav  be  employed.  When  observations  are  carefully  made 
with  these  instruments,  a  change  is  observed  in  the  elec- 
trical indications  from  day  to  day,  from  hour  to  hour,  and  in 
some  cases  even  at  shorter  intervals  in  clear  weather,  while 
bv  a  series  of  observations  continued  through  the  year, 
monthly  and  daily  maxima  and  minima  are  established. 
In  cloudy  weather,  and  especially  <Uiring  thunderstorms, 
the  excitement  will  sometimes  entirely  cease,  and  then 
again  reverse  its  sign.  These  variations  are  intimntcly 
connected  with  the  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 
This  is  seen  from  observations  made  at  Brussels  by  M. 
Quctellet,  and  also  at  the  Kew  Oliscrvatory  by  Prof.  Stew- 
art, from  which  it  appears  that  the  minimum  quantity  of 
electrical  excitement  above  the  earth  in  clear  weather  oc- 
curs in  the  hottest  part  of  the  year,  and  the  maximum  in 
the  coldest.  We  can  explain  this  phenomenon  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  air  when  charged  with  a  great  amount  of 
vapor  becomes  a  partial  conductor,  and  permits  the  nega- 
tive electricity  of  the  earth  to  fxtend  higher  up  into  the 
atmosphere,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  partially  neutralizes  the 
positive  tendency  of  the  air.  The  diurnal  changes  may 
also  be  influenced  by  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  mois- 
ture in  the  atmosphere,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  they 
may  be  the  result  of  changes  in  the  eloctriciil  condition  of 
the  earth  itself;  for  sinco  tho  sun  and  moon  are  known  to 
inflaence  the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  they  also  affect  inductively  the  distribution  of  its 
electricity.  We  think  if  the  air  were  entirely  devoid  of 
moisture,  its  normal  condition  would  be  that  of  neutrality, 
but  through  the  partial  conducting  property  of  the  mois- 
ture by  the  induction  of  the  earth  the  atmosphere  as  a 
whole  becomes  electrified. 

The  Electrical  Phenomena  of  Tknnderclouds.  —  What 
we  have  thus  far  stated  relates  to  the  electrical  phe- 
nomena above  the  earth  during  clear  weather.  From  the 
effect  produced  by  elevating  :ibove  the  surface  of  the  earth 
a  comi)aratively  small  metallic  conductor,  we  may  readily 
conclude  tlmt  tho  suspension  in  the  atmosphere  of  oven 
a  partial  conductor,  such  as  a  cloud  of  compariitivcly 
grrat  magnitude,  would  exhibit  electrical  excitement  of 
commensurate  intensity  and  quantity.  Let  us  suppose 
a  warm,  dry  day  in  midsummer,  with  a  high  dew-point, 
ttnd  consequently  the  lower  stratum  of  the  atmosphere 
in  an  unstable  condition,  too  light  for  its  present  position, 
and  ready  to  rush  up  into  a  higher  and  colder  station  ; 
and  let  us  further  suppose  that  the  equilibrium  is  dis- 
turbed in  a  given  sptit  by  greater  heat  or  by  the  config- 
uration of  tho  ground,  and  that  a  column  actually  begins 
to  as-:eud.  As  soon  as  its  top  reaches  the  elevation  at 
which  the  temperature  is  below  tho  dew-point,  condensa- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  invisible  vnpor  will  begin,  and  a  cloud 
will  be  formed  which  will  eontinuo  to  elongate  upward 
until  Ilio  latent  beat  i^  all  evolved  and  tlie  vapor  condensed. 
Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  Iho  rushing  up  of  moist 
air  ceases,  and  consirU-r  the  electrical  condition  of  the  cloud 
which  has  been  formed.  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been 
siiil  that  tho  upper  part  wilt  lend  to  become  negative  nnd 
tho  lower  part  posiilive  by  the  attraction  of  the  negative 
electricity  of  the  earth  on  the  natural  electricity  of  the 
vapor.  This  distribution  of  electricity  will  not  fake  plaeo 
instantaneouflly  or  gradually,  but  by  a  neries  of  discharges 
between  tho  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  cloud.  On  one 
occiMion  the  writer  of  thin  article  wat(!hed  at  »  distanco  the 
llnshett  which  look  place  between  tin-  upper  and  lower  por- 
tions of  a  liigb  cumulus  cloud,  and  observed  that  alter  five 


or  six  flashes  between  the  top  and  bottom  had  taken  place, 
a  single  intense  discharge  passed  between  the  base  of  tho 
cloud  and  the  earth. 

We  have  supposed  in  this  case  that  the  ascent  of  moist 
air  ceased  after  the  first  formation  of  the  column,  but  this 
is  not  the  case.  A  new  cloud  is  constantly  being  formed, 
from  which  rain  continues  to  fall.  The  inductive  effects 
we  have  described  are  constantly  repeated,  and  hence  a 
thundercloud,  the  base  of  which  is  enclosed  in  a  space  of 
perhaps  two  or  three  miles  in  diameter,  will  pass  several 
hundred  miles  over  the  surface  of  the  country,  continually 
pouring  down  rain  and  giving  out  discharges  of  liglitning. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  cloud  does  not  exhaust  itself,  the 
rain  which  falls  from  it  being  due  to  the  condensation  of 
vapor  which  a  few  minutes  before  existed  at  or  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth  in  an  invisible  state,  and  the  lightning 
which  it  continues  to  discharge  being  jiroduced  by  the  nat- 
ural electricity  of  the  condensed  vapor  developed  by  the 
induction  of  the  negative  electricity  of  the  earth.  AVc  need 
not  be  surprised  at  the  quantity  and  intensity  of  the  elec- 
trical discharge  when  we  consider  the  effect  produced  by 
the  elevation  of  so  small  a  conductor  as  the  metallic  string 
of  a  kite  during  perfectly  clear  weather. 

We  have  given  in  Fig.  5  an  ideal  representation  of  a 
typical  electrical  cloud  in  a  stationary  condition,  in  which 
Fin.  5. 


we  have  endeavored  to  exhibit  the  remarkable  currents  of 
air  which  arc  observed  during  a  thunder-storm  below  tho 
cloud.  The  particles  of  the  upper  and  lower  cloud,  being 
charged  with  f''?e  electiicity,  tend  to  repel  encli  other,  and 
hence  the  cloud  will  spread  out  horizontally  above  and 
below.  The  greatest  amount  of  condensation  will  be  pro- 
duced in  the  centre  of  the  uprising  column,  and  hence  the 
rain  will  pour  down  through  the  axis  of  the  cloud.  As  it 
begins  to  descend  it  will  bo  negatively  electrified,  but  pass- 
ing through  the  lower  portion  of  the  cloud  its  electricity 
will  be  diminished,  become  neutral,  and  finally  positive. 
As  it  falls  it  tends  to  bring  down  the  air  with  it.  thus  pro- 
ducing a  wind  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  outward  in  every 
direction  from  the  axis  of  the  storm,  less  perhaps  on  tho 
western  side  on  account  of  tho  eastern  movement  of  the 
cloud  and  tho  exhaustion  of  the  aqueous  vapor  on  that 
side.  The  intensity  of  this  wind  will  depend  not  upen  tho 
depth  of  rain  at  any  one  point,  but  upon  the  quantity 
which  falls  on  the  whole  area  covered  by  tho  rain.  This 
wind  is  met  by  a  current  in  the  opijositc  direction  rising 
up  unrler  the  baso  of  the  cloud,  nnd  lu nee  a  conflict  is  pro- 
duced having  an  upward  resultant,  which  is  rcjiresentcd 
by  the  arrows  in  the  sketch.  This  motion  of  the  wind  is 
not  a  mere  deduction  from  n  hypothesis,  but  an  actual 
representation  of  facts.  During  thunder-storms,  as  the 
writer  has  frequently  observed  tliem  at  Washington,  tho 
first  appearance  is  that  of  a  dark  clovid  in  the  W.,  with 
perhaps  a  gentle  wind  blowing  from  tlie  opposite  quarter. 
As  the  cloud  approaches  a  curtain  of  dust  will  bo  seen  to 
arise  almost  to  the  base  of  the  cloud.  At  this  time  at  the 
position  of  the  observer  there  is  an  entire  stillness  of  tho 
iiir,  A  few  minutes  atferwards  tliis  stillness  is  broken  by 
a  violent  wind  from  the  ^V.,  jirovided  the  axis  of  the 
slorrn  is  a])proaching  tho  point  of  observation.  This  wind, 
though  moving  perhaps  at  the  rate  of  .')0  miles  an  hour,  is 
not  felt  a  few  hundred  roils  to  the  K.  ;  in  fact,  the  t-mall 
portion  of  it  which  passes  over  the  observer  iriay  be  con- 
HJderi-d  as  revohiug  through  the  arc  of  a  cylinder  llieaxis 
of  which  is  horizontal.     After  this  the  laiu  continues  for  a 
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wliil'',  mill  (jriiilimlly  ciMincs,  with  iv  mi»l,iin-sii  on  tlip  wot- 
iTii  |i'irlioii  lit'  llii'  niorni.  Tlii-ii!  |ilii'ni)rni'Tm  iirr  ili  liliili'ly 
r(i|iii'»i-Jili'J  in  lliii  li|;iiro.  Tin-  violiMit  winil  rn»liiii(;  mil 
111  Ihi^  liiwii  111'  llio  falling  I'liin-iit  of  ruin  in  cln'cltfil  anil 
turiiiil  u|nvaiil  li.v  tlm  wind  ilniwn  in  umliT  tliu  liimc  of  llio 
ololl'l.  Whili'  till-  uliirni  is  |Mi^«ili;4  rnilii  I>  In  V  llirro  will 
\m  a  i-aliii ;  llii'  wiiiil  iil  Hii'  mn  I'ih'i-  hlmviii;;  niilwiiiil  i-alclifH 
Ihi'  iliisl,  wliicli  in  ciirriuil  ii|i«iiid  in  llm  ri->'iilliiiit  clirccliiin 
of  till'  two  ii|i|Ki»inK  cnrronlii,  as  at  E.  Tlio  olouij  is  ft-il 
Willi  viiiior  iirincipally  "n  its  casli'rn  siili',  since  in  its 
|m»iiaj;c  I'aslwanl  it  o.vliausis,  as  it  wiTf,  llm  moist  air  on 
its  wcslorn  bonier.  Tlio  clouil  tliiTi-foro  nut  only  moves 
ea»twaril— nroliiilily  on  aceount  of  the  firevailing  current 
from  llie  W  .  in  the  liij;licr  regions— but  it  also  (;rowfl  in 
that  ilireetiiin.  if  we  niay  use  tlie  expression,  by  the  ascent 
of  fresh  vapor,  while  it  iliiiiinislies  on  the  ij|i|ioKite  side. 
Afler  the  miwurd  rush  of  vapor  has  eeased,  and  the  eloud 
is  left  insulated  in  the  atmosphere,  its  upper  jiart  will  in 
some  eases  dissolve  away,  on  aeeoiint  of  the  greater  dry- 
ness of  the  air  above,  and  a  partial  conductor  will  remain 
ehar;;ed  with  ]iositivo  cloctrieity,  which  by  induction  will 
materially  alTeet  the  electricity  of  the  ciirlh  as  indicated  by 
the  electrometers  previously  described. 

If  the  compound  eloud  of  which  we  have  given  a  descrip- 
tion in  its  course  passes  over  a  mountain-peak  or  gives  a 
discharge  to  the  earlh  without  receiving  a  new  access  of 
vapor,  it  may  then  as  a  whole  become  negatively  eleetrificd, 
and  in  this  condition  would  e.-cert  an  opposite  influence 
upon  the  instruments.  An  eleclritied  cloud  will  also  pro- 
duce an  elTect  upon  the  air  immediately  around,  especially 
if  it  contains  a  certain  degree  of  moisture,  not  enough  to 
render  it  a  perfect  conductor.  In  this  case  a  stratum  of 
negative  electricity  will  exist  around  the  cloud,  and  around 
this  an  outer  cloud  of  positive  electricity.  This  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  is  often  cxliibited  by  the  indications  of 
the  olcctroraetcrs,  which  as  the  eloud  approaches  the  zenith 
of  the  observer  shows  first  positive,  then  negative,  and 
a'.;!iin  positive  electricity,  the  same  phenomena  in  a  reversed 
oriler  appearing  as  the  cloud  jiasses  away. 

EjI'ectH  of  Litilihiiiir/. — Since  a  liglitning  discharge  is,  in 
reality,  an  immense  electrical  s[tark,  the  efl'ecis  which  it  ])ro- 
duces  differ  only  in  degree  from  those  which  arc  manifested 
by  the  eleitrical  machine.  In  a  discharge  from  the  cloud 
the  electricity  traverses  the  lino  of  least  resistance,  and 
therefore  frequently  deviates  much  from  a  straight  line, 
its  course  being  marked  out  by  the  induction  of  an  oppo- 
site condition  in  the  material  through  which  it  is  to  pass. 
If  on  the  lower  side  of  a  thin  board  B  (I'ig.  6),  a  foot  or 
Fig.  C. 


more  in  extent,  a  plate  of  metal  C,  an  inch  or  two  in  diam- 
eter, is  fastened,  and  to  the  lower  surface  of  this  again  is 
soldered  a  wire  I),  leading  down  to  the  earth,  and  sparks 
from  thcknobof  the  jiri  mo  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine 
be  thrown  iqion  the  uii}ier  surface  of  this  board,  they  will 
always  strike  it  in  a  point  immediately  above  the  plate  of 
metal.  In  like  manner,  if  a  good  conducting  material  exist 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  any  place,  such  as 
metal,  water,  or  damp  earth,  the  induction  of  the  cloud  will 
render  it  negative,  and  a  strong  attraction  will  arise  between 
the  two.  and  a  discharge  will  sometimes  take  ]ilace,  when 
if  such  a  conductor  did  not  exist  the  air  would  not  bo  rup- 
tured. If  a  thundercloud  highly  charged  with  positive  elec- 
tricity project  over  a  given  place,  the  earth  undernealii  will 
become  abnormally  negative,  and  the  body  of  any  animal 
standing  under  the  cloud  will  partake  of  this  influence.  If  in 
this  condition  a  discharge  takes  ]ilace  from  a  distant  edge  of 
the  cloud,  the  restoration  of  the  equilibrium  will  be  so  sud- 
den and  violent^or.  to  use  the  language  of  hypothesis,  the 
fluid  will  rush  ii]i  into  the  body  with  such  force — as  to  pro- 
duce death.  Accidents  of  this  kind  are  referred  to  what  is 
eallcil  the  principle  of  the  return  stroke,  of  which  many 
examples  are  given  in  the  books.  Dynamical  effects  arc 
also  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  the  path  of  the  discharge; 
instantaneous  currents  arc  excited  in  all  conductors  :  sparks 


are  frequently  neon  in  vnrionn  par(«  of  a  house  between  l«o- 
lalid  piieis  of  metal  or  other  condiielors  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  powerful  discharge;  and  persons  are  shucked,  although 
tho  disidiargo  has  trfiversed  an  adjacent  tree  or  puKsed  in- 
noxiously  down  a  lightning-rod.  Tho  dynamic  elTecl  of  a 
lightning  discharge  at  a  distance  is  perhaps  best  shown  by 
soldering  one  end  of  a  copper  wire  to  the  tin  roof  of  a 
house,  and  the  other  end  to  the  water  or  gas  pipe  in  a 
lower  story.  A  break  in  this  wire;  the  two  ends  of  which 
terminate  in  small  balls  brought  within  a  short  distance  of 
each  other,  will  exhibit  a  spark  at  the  instant  of  a  discharge, 
all  hough  it  may  be  ut  a  considenilde  ilistanee.  If  the 
bri-ak  in  the  conductor  be  closed  by  a  spiral  consisting  of 
many  turns  of  insulated  fine  wire,  and  a  sewing  needle  be 
placed  in  its  axis,  it  will  become  magnetic  by  the  discharge, 
and  the  polarity  of  it  may  be  determined  by  a  toy  compass, 
su'di  as  is  used  on  a  watch-chain,  consisting  of  a  needle  of 
half  an  inch  in  length.  To  render  the  sewing  needle  more 
manageable,  the  sharii  end  is  stuck  into  a  small  cork,  which 
serves  as  a  handle.  With  an  orrangement  of  this  kind  tho 
writer  of  this  article  has  obtained  inductive  effects  from  a 
discharge  of  lightning  at  a  ilislance  of  eight  or  ten  niilcfl. 
A  similar  effect  has  been  jirodueed  by  the  writer  from  ma- 
chine electricity.  For  this  purpose  a  wire  several  hundred 
yards  in  length  was  stretched  horizontally  between  the 
upper  stories  of  two  buildings,  across  a  campus,  the  two 
ends  terminating  in  plates  of  metal  which  dipped  into  a 
well  at  each  extremity.  A  second  wire  was  stretched  be- 
tween two  poles  parallel  to  the  first,  its  ends  terminating  in 
metallic  plates  buried  in  the  earlh.  Inductive  efTccIs  were 
obtained  by  this  arrangement  from  the  discharge  of  a  bat- 
tery of  nine  Leyden  jars,  each  of  the  capacity  of  a  gallon, 
when  the  two  wires  were  separated  from  each  other  at  least 
l.^iO  yards,  a  long  building  intervening.  EfTects  might  prob- 
alily  have  been  obtained  at  a  greater  distance  had  the  par- 
allel portions  of  the  wires  been  of  greater  length.  This 
dynamic  induction  frequently  produces  accidents  in  the 
telegraph-office,  and  a  peculiar  arrangement  is  necessary 
to  transmit  the  induced  current  to  the  earth. 

When  the  electrical  discbiiige  from  a  Leyden  battery  is 
trnnsmittcd  through  a  small  brass  wire,  the  atoms  of  the 
component  metals  are  separated,  in  a  metallic  slate,  into  an 
impalpable  powder,  and  may  be  made  to  impress  a  metallic 
stain  on  glass.  This  effect,  therefore,  is  not  due  primarily 
to  heat,  but  to  the  repulsive  energy  communicated  to  the 
atoms.  Similar  efTects  produced  by  lightning  arc  recorded 
by  tho  older  electricians  under  the  uaoic  of  cold  fusion. 
In  like  manner,  when  a  discharge  of  lightning  takes  place 
in  the  atmosphere  a  tremendous  repulsive  energy  is  excited 
in  the  particles  of  air  in  the  line  of  its  ]mth,  and  to  this 
action  wo  attribute  many  of  the  mechanical  effects  exhibited 
by  atmospheric  electricity.  In  one  instance  which  fell 
under  our  observation  a  powerful  discharge  of  lightning 
took  place  between  two  chimneys  of  a  house,  traversing  the 
space  under  the  rafters  called  the  cockloft:  such  was  the 
repulsive  energy  given  to  tho  air  that  the  whole  roof  was 
lifted  off.  Wo  attribute  to  the  same  action  the  throwing 
off  of  the  clapboards  of  a  house  when  the  discharge  takes 
place  between  them  and  tho  interior  plastering.  A  similar 
effect  takes  place  when  a  discharge  from  a  Leyden  jar  is 
passed  between  two  bulbs  in  a  tube  filled  with  water:  tho 
glass  is  broken  into  pieces.  An  analogous  effect  has  been 
observed  wlian  a  discharge  of  lightning  has  passed  through 
a  conduit-pipe  of  stoneware  trnnsmitting  a  current  of 
water.  The  intensity  of  the  repulsive  energy  appears  to  be 
greatest  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  discharge,  and  at  the 
place  of  rupturo  of  a  conductor,  or,  in  other  words,  at  its 
two  ends,  the  most  energetic  effects  arc  manifested.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  old  experiment  of  passing  the  discharge 
of  a  Leyden  jar  through  a  card,  a  burr  I  eing  raised  on  both 
sides.  .\  tree  is  sometimes  found  broken  transversely  about 
the  middle  of  the  trunk,  as  if  pulled  asunder  or  the  parts 
separated  by  a  violent  repulsion  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis.  Trees  are,  however,  generally  splintered  longitudi- 
nally, and  the  parts  thrown  off  to  a  considerable  distance 
laterally.  This  effect  is  generally  attributed  to  the  sudden 
evaporation  of  the  sap,  but  it  may  also  be  a  direct  result 
of  the  repulsive  action  of  the  partielis  of  wood.  In  the 
case  of  a  discharge  of  lightning  between  a  cloud  and  the 
surface  of  the  earth  covered  with  a  pavement,  the  stones 
arc  frequently  found  thrown  out  so  as  to  form  a  hole  like 
an  inverted  cone.  When  the  discharge  passes  through  a 
I  wall  a  conical  hole  is  produced  on  both  sides.  Cases  are 
on  record  of  a  row  of  boys  on  a  bench  in  school,  in  which 
only  the  two  extreme  ones  were  killed  by  a  discharge  which 
passed  through  the  row.  This  is  an  illustration  of  the  fact 
previously  mentioned,  that  the  effect  is  greatest  at  the 
points  where  the  electricity  enters  and  leaves  a  conductor. 
It  is  probable  that  the  noise  of  thunder  is  due  to  the  re- 
pulsive energy  with  which  the  air  is  thrown  apart  along 
1  tho  path  of  the  discharge  of  lightning.     Were  the  discharge 
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to  take  place  in  a  perfect  circle,  the  ear  being;  in  the  centre, 
a  single  explosion  would  alone  be  heard.  But  inasmuch 
as  the  discharge  is  approximately-  in  a  right  line,  if  the  ear 
be  placed  near  one  end  of  this  a  series  of  sound-waves  will 
reach  it  in  succession  from  jioints  at  different  distances, 
and  hence  a  prolonged  sound  will  be  the  result.  The  in- 
crease in  the  loudness  of  the  report  which  is  sometimes  ob- 
served towards  the  end  of  the  sound  is  probably  due  to  the 
greater  consolidation  of  the  discharge  as  it  leaves  the  cloud, 
which  frequently  afterward  branches  out  into  various 
streams.  Joseph  Henry. 

Lightning-Rods.  The  utility  of  the  invention  of 
our  illustrious  countryman.  Dr.  Franklin,  for  the  protection 
of  buildings  from  lightning  has  sometimes  been  called  in 
question,  but  no  one  who  has  studied  the  subject,  and  is 
capable  of  a  proper  appreciation  of  scientific  principles, 
can  doubt  its  importance.  An  edifice  snjiplied  with  light- 
ning-rods of  .a  proper  character — that  is,  embr.acing  all  the 
requisites  indicated  by  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  electrical  action — may  be  considered  as  entirely  pro- 
tected from  the  disastrous  effects  of  discharges  of  lightning; 
but  in  order  to  this  the  conductor  must  be  constructed 
on  ilelinite  scientific  principles,  and  not  on  loose  analogies 
or  untenable  hypotheses,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  with 
the  products  of  the  vendors  of  improved  lightning-con- 
ductors. 

The  perfect  lightning-rod  is  one  which  attracts  the  de- 
scending bolt  to  itself,  and  transmits  the  discharge  harm- 
lessly to  the  earth.  (1)  To  ensure  this  quality  the  rod 
should  terminate  above  in  a  single  point,  and  to  preserve 
this  from  the  weather,  as  well  as  to  prevent  its  being  melted 
by  a  slight  discbarge,  it  should  be  encased  in  a  hollow  cone 
of  ])latinum.  One  point  is  found  by  experiment  to  attract 
electricity  from  a  charged  conductor  at  a  greater  distance 
than  .a  number,  for  several  points  projecting  from  the  same 
stem  near  each  other  approximate  in  action  a  spherical 
surface,  and  by  interference  each  lessens  the  effect  of  the 
other.  (2)  The  rod  should  consist  of  round  iron  not  less 
than  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  a  larger  size  is 
preferable  to  a  smaller  one.  Iron  is  preferred,  because  it 
can  bo  readily  procured,  is  cheap,  a  sufficiently  good  con- 
ductor, and,  when  of  the  size  tuentioned,  cannot  be  melted 
by  a  discharge  from  a  cloud.  The  conductor  should  be 
round — or,  in  other  words,  cylindrical — because  electricity 
repels  itself,  and  tends  to  escape  into  neighboring  bodies 
from  points  or  sharp  edges:  and,  as  we  shall  see,  the  rod 
at  the  moment  that  the  discharge  is  passing  through  it  is 
in  the  condition  of  a  charged  conductor:  hence  flat  or 
twisted  rods  are  imperfect  conductors,  as  they  tend  to  give 
off  lateral  sparks  from  the  sharp  edges  during  the  pas- 
sage of  the  discharge,  which  might,  in  some  cases,  set 
fire  to  very  combustible  materials.  A  rod  may  be  form- 
ed of  ordinary  gas-i>ipe.  since  it  is  a  well-established 
fact  that  electricity  passes  at  the  surface,  unless  the 
charge  be  exceedingly  large  in  reference  to  the  capacity 
of  the  rod.  If  a  discharge  of  electricity  be  sent  through 
a  wide  ribbon  of  copper  or  iron  placed  in  a  horizontal 
position,  anil  over  the  surface  of  which  at  intervals  pieces 
of  sewing  needles  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length  are 
placed  at  right  angles  to  its  length,  it  will  be  found 
that  only  those  pieces  of  needle  which  are  near  the  edge 
are  magnetized,  while  those  near  the  middle  remain  un- 
affected. This  experiment  conclusively  proves  that  elec- 
tricity repels  itself  while  in  transmission,  as  well  as  in 
a  statical  condition,  and  shows  the  absurdity  of  substi- 
tuting for  a  cylinilrii-al  form  of  rod  that  of  a  twisted  rib- 
bon. (3)  The  ro.l  throughout  its  whole  length  should  bo 
in  perfect  continuity  ;  for  this  purpose  it  should,  if  possible, 
be  made  of  one  piece  of  iron;  and  ivhcn  joinings  arc  un- 
avoidable the  parts  should  be  firmly  screwe.l  logelber  bv  a 
coupling  ferule.  (4)  To  secure  it  from  rust  the'rod  should 
bo  covered  with  a  coating  of  black  paint,  which  will  not 
sensibly  interfere  with  its  power  of  conduction,  (.i)  Tho 
Bhorlcrand  moreilirc'ct  thorodis  in  its  course  to  the  earth  the 
better  ;  acute  angles  made  by  bending  the  rod  at  anv  point 
along  its  course  should  be  avoided.  (0)  In  case  of  p'owiler- 
houaes,  where  extreme  precaution  is  required  against  sparks 
of  inrluclion  within  the  edifice,  several  rods  should  be  used, 
and  these  supported  on  masts  at  some  dislnnce  from  the 
f.mr  sides  of  the  building.  But  in  care  of  a  dwelling- 
house,  where  imluctive  action  of  this  kind  eould  scarcely 
ever  produce  serious  consequences,  the  rod  may  lu^  fastene'tl 
to  tho  side  of  Iho  house  by  iron  eyes,  driven  or  screwed 
into  the  wall;  the  extreme  point  of  these  eyes,  being  buried 
in  non-con<lucting  masonry  or  wooil,  will  not  tend  to  give 
off  electricity  at  the  time  of  n  discharge.  The  rod  may  bo 
insulaled  by  glass  cylinders  intervi'ning  between  it  ami  Iho 
eyes,  but  we  do  not  nttributn  much  importance  to  this  in- 
sulation, since  it  is  immediately  destroyed  by  the  rain.  (7) 
Tho  lower  end  of  Iho  rod  should  be  connected  with  Iho 
earth  in  the  most  perfect  manner  possible;  and  in  cities 


nothing  is  better  for  this  purpose  than  to  unite  it  in  good 
metallic  connection  with  the  gas-mains  or  water-pipes  in  the 
street ;  and,  indeed,  such  a  connection  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  the  house  is  furnished  with  gas  and  water.  If  a 
cloud  highly  charged  with  positive  electricity  be  floating 
over  a  city,  the  gas  and  water  pipes  will  become  highly 
negative,  and  therefore  strongly  attract  the  electricity  of 
tho  cloud,  and  may  thus  induce  a  discharge  which  would 
not  otherwise  take  place.  If  in  such  a  case  a  proper  con- 
ductor is  not  provided  on  the  outside  of  the  building  to 
transmit  the  discharge  to  the  earth,  a  serious  accirlcnt 
might  ensue.  In  the  country,  where  gas  and  water  pipes 
are  not  accessible,  the  rod  should  terminate  below  the  sur- 
filce  of  the  water  in  a  well,  or,  if  this  is  impossible,  it  should 
be  extended  out  from  the  house  under  ground  for  fifty  to 
sixty  feet,  and  then  sunk  perpendicularly  till  it  reaches,  if 
possible,  moist  earth.  The  perpendicular  as  well  as  hori- 
zontal part  of  the  excavation  maybe  filled  advantageously 
with  scraps  of  metal  from  the  shop  of  the  tinman  or  with 
powdered  charcoal,  to  render  the  connection  with  the  earth 
more  perfect.  To  afford  a  still  better  connection  with  tho 
earth,  in  some  cases  the  rod  is  made  to  terminate  in  a  num- 
ber of  branches,  each  buried  as  above  described;  but  the 
necessity  of  branches  will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  dry- 
ness of  the  earth.  The  mistake  should  not  be  made,  "as 
has  frequently  been  done,  of  terminating  the  end  of  the  rod 
in  a  cistern,  the  water  of  which  may  be  considered  as  in- 
sulated from  the  earth  by  the  liniiig  of  cement.  (8)  If 
within  tho  house  there  are  masses  of  metal,  such  as  iron 
girders,  water-tanks,  or  bathing-tubs,  they  should  be  placed 
in  metallic  connection  with  each  other  and  with  the  rod  by 
slips  of  iron  or  copper,  otherwise  they  are  liable  to  emit 
sparks  by  induction  during  the  instant  of  a  discharge,  and, 
though  serious  effects  are  not  often  produced  by  this  action, 
it  serves  at  least  to  alarm  the  inmates  of  the  house.  As  an 
exam])le  of  this,  if  in  any  case  a  water-pipe  approaches 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  a  gas-pipe,  a  spark  >vill  usually 
be  seen  to  tr.averse  the  space,  accompanied  by  a  loud  re- 
)iort,  when  an  electric  discharge  passes  down  the  rod.  (9) 
The  rod  should  be  placed  in  preference  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  house,  since  the  thundercloud  usually  comes  from  a 
western  direction;  but  for  a  stronger  reason  it  should  be 
placed  on  tho  siilo  of  a  chimney  from  which  a  current  of 
heated  air  ascends  during  the  summer  season  ;  the  ascent 
of  warm  and  rarefied  air  tends,  as  we  have  seen,  to  inten- 
sify the  action  of  the  conducting  soot  of  the  chimney.  (10) 
In  case  of  a  small  house  a  single  rod  may  suffice  for  pro- 
tection, provided  its  point  be  suffieicntly  high  above  the 
roof;  the  rule  being  observed  that  the' elevation  of  the 
point  should  at  least  be  half  of  the  distance  to  which  its 
protection  is  intended  to  extend.  Thus,  the  point  of  a  rod 
on  a  house  the  ridge  of  tho  roof  of  which  is  fifty  feet  in 
length,  should  have  an  elevation  of  twelve  and  a  half  feet, 
which  is  half  the  radius  of  the  circle  of  |iroteclion.  This 
rule  is  derived  from  experiment ;  but  it  is  safer,  where  sev- 
eral j)Oints  are  erected  on  the  same  house,  that  they  should 
be  nearer  than  this  rule  would  indicate;  and  indeed  there 
is  no  objection  to  an  indefinite  number  of  rods,  provided 
they  are  placed  in  good  metallic  connection  with  each 
other  on  tho  sides  of  the  building  or  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  A  building  entirely  enclosed,  as  it  were,  in  a  cage 
of  rods  intimately  connected  with  the  earth  and  cacli  other 
would  be  safe  from  distdiarges  of  electricity,  whate\er 
might  Ipo  its  energy.  (11)  When  the  house  is  covered  with 
a  metallic  roof,  it  should  be  connected  with  the  lightning- 
rod,  or  the  perpendicular  pipes  conveying  the  water  down 
from  tho  gutter  at  the  eaves  may  be  made  to  act  the  part 
of  a  rod.  In  this  case  the  roof  must  be  connected  with  the 
gutter  by  strips  of  copper  or  iron,  and  the  lower  end  of  Iho 
spout  with  the  gas  or  water  ])ipes,  if  in  the  city,  bv  the 
same  means;  or  in  the  country  with  the  earth,  after  tho 
manner  we  have  mentioned.  In  addition  to  this,  a  pointed 
ro<l  should  bo  elcvatctl  above  tho  roof,  especially  at  tho 
chimneys;  but  in  arranging  this  care  must  be  taken  to 
join  the  rod  in  good  metallic!  connection  with  the  roof,  Iho 
foot  of  the  former  being  soldered  to  the  surface  of  the  hitter. 
The  foregoing  rules  nmy  serve  as  a  general  guide  in 
erecting  lightning-rods  on  ordinary  buildings,  hut  in  large, 
complex  structures  a  survey  should  bo  made,  and  the  best 
form  of  protection  in  accordance  with  scientific  principles 
adoptetl. 

line  effect  of  Iho  lightning-rod  deserves  especial  notice — 
namely,  the  effect  it  has  upon  the  air  in  tho  vicinity  of  the 
point;  during  the  passage  of  a  tliutiderclond  tho  point  is 
l're(|uenlly  seen  illuminaled  by  a  glow  of  light.  During  a 
vi.ilent  tliun.lerslorm  at  night,  while  flashes  of  lightning 
wire  passing  from  cloinl  to  cloud  near  thc>  zenilh,  Iho 
author  r>f  this  article  stood  in  the  trapdoor  on  the  top  of 
the  high  tower  of  tho  >'^nlilhsonian  Institution,  within 
about  ten  feet  of  the  top  of  the  lightning-rod.  At  everv 
flash  of  lightning  a  jet  of  light  at  least  five  or  six  feet 
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in  length  isr^ucd  from  tho  point  of  tint  ro<I  with  ii  liiHwin;; 
noisL'.  'I'lie  to]i  ill  IliiH  rod  i^  iilxnit  l/i/i  t'vrt  iihovc  tlm 
earth.  Th<!  eli-ctrioity  thus  ptiH.sinj;  I'roin  thr  rod  wuh  oC  mi 
oppoHito  cliiiriiclcr  I'unn  tliul  of  tho  chnid,  iirnl  woiihi  tend 
to  lih-etrify  a  gloho  of  air  Murrouiidiiig  th(t  iioint  of  which 
il  WHS  tlic  criilre.  If  tho  chuid  uiim  pcj.-^itive,  thin  k''*''" 
wmild  lit-  iii'giitivo,  and  in  (.'am!  of  a  diMchar^o  from  tho 
chxid  In  (he  rod,  the  ch'ctricily  (d'  thlH  gh>l)u  wouM  ho  uru- 
tralizod  ;  and  iu  the  act  of  this  iioiitnilization  (lio  intensity 
of  fho  (li!«^ihnrgo  would  ho  conhijilcrahly  inodilicfl.  This  re- 
sult waM  prohahly  rorincntcd  with  tho  |iccnliarity  of  tho 
hoiiiid  rjf  the  dixdiiir/^c  h'-ard  in  8cv<'ral  cmscs  in  wlii^di 
Ii;;htiiiiij;  wa."  trau^'niittcil  t!ir"u;;li  a  rod  of  th"  insdtutinn. 
Tho  Hound  in  those  ea.scs  coiiKlHted  in  at  first  a  Wmh*,  fol- 
lowed in  a  nioincnt  after  hy  a  loud  explosion.  Tho  Smith- 
8oiii  in  t)uilding  hfiiig  siltiati-d  on  a  plain  in  an  isolatoil 
position,  and  finiiiHhrd  wifh  a  nunilx-r  cif  hii;h  Iowith  and 
pinnaidfs,  is  evid'-ntly,  fioiu  theoretical  eonsi<lorations,  in 
a  condition  cspi-cially  liahlc  to  ho  strnek  hy  li^^htning.  And 
a-*  an  evidence  of  tho  truth  of  thiH  infercneo,  as  well  a•^  of 
fho  ulility  uf  lii^litniiii;-rods,  wo  may  rncniion  that  it,  is 
certain  that  wilhiii  tlio  lust  t  wcnty-live  y<'arB  at  least  as 
m:iny  as  four  liischari^es  havo  hen  harmlossly  conveycil  to 
tho  earth  throuiijh  tho  conduotors  with  wlitch  tho  bnildinf^ 
is  provitlod.  In  two  of  these  eases  tho  evid'-nco  of  tlio  oe- 
ourrtMice  of  tho  divcluirgo  rests  upou  tho  nioUin-;  of  tlio 
platinum  points,  and  llin  others  on  tlio  ncarn:MS  of  tho  ex- 
plosion and  tho  pei^iiliar  sound  previously  incnlioucj.  In 
one  of  tho  first  cas-s  tho  author  nimsolf  v.-as  v/itliin  six  foot 
of  th'.i  rod,  with  a  v/all  of  iniisonry  of  ahout  two  f.;ot  inter- 
vonin-j;.  Ho  felt  no  sliock,  but  a  per.non  in  tho  sanio  room, 
clth::r  from  fri^^Iit  or  a  nervous  aifectioii,  full  ujion  his 
knees,  devoutly  making  tho  sign  of  the  cross  on  tho  in- 
stant. 

Tho  mode  of  protecting  ships  from  lightning  generally 
conii.iiS  in  luispending  a  light  chain  from  the  lower  end  of 
a  pointed  rod  attached  to  tlio  upper  yard-arms,  the  lower 
extremity  of  tho  chain  being  immersed  below  tlio  surf.ico 
of  tho  ocean.  These  ehains  are  not  unfrequently  destroyed 
by  h:'avy  di:^charges,  thougli  in  the  act  of  being  broken 
they  serve,  in  niost  eases,  to  protect  tho  vessel  from  injury. 
Sir  Snow  Harris  of  England  has  introduced  another  plan 
into  tho  liritish  navy,  whi  -h  consists  in  lotting  into  a  groove 
down  tho  mast  a  ribbon  of  thielt  copper,  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  tho  hoisting  of  tlio  sails.  The  upper  end  of  this 
rod  terminates  above  the  mast  in  a  platinum  point,  and  tho 
lower  part,  continued  down  along  the  mast  througli  tho 
decks  to  the  boUom  of  tho  vessel,  termina'es  in  the  e.>|>per 
shoathing.  We  do  not  consoler  tliis  plan  as  safe,  especiaily 
in  ships  loaded  with  cotton,  as  that  iu  which  tho  copper 
ribbon  is  continued  across  tho  deck  in  a  groove,  and  over 
the  side  of  tho  vessel  until  it  readies  the  copper  sheathing. 
It  has  been  shown  by  the  author  of  tliis  article,  from 
conclusive  experiments,  that  in  tho  transmission  of  a  posi- 
tive charge,  for  example,  the  diflcreiit  points  of  the  rod  aro 
excited  in  succession  along  its  length  by  two  adjacent 
waves,  as  it  were,  of  electricity — a  positive  one,  preceded 
by  a  negative  wave.  To  illustrate  tliis  point,  the  Ibllowing 
experiment  may  lie  mentioned.  Sparks  from  tho  prime 
coniiuctor  of  an  ordinary  electrical  machine  wore  thrown 
on  tho  upper  p;irt  of  a  lightning-rod  as  it  projected  above 
a  tower,  and  altiiough  the  lower  end  of  the  rod  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  earth  by  tho  most  approved 
method,  yet  at  each  discharge  of  tho  prime  conductor  a 
spark  could  be  drawn  from  every  point  of  the  rod  through- 
out its  whole  length.  d<iwn  to  within  a  foot  of  tho  ground. 
With  these  sparks  a  gas-pistol  was  exploded  and  the  lil)res 
of  combustible  substiinees  ignited.  Those  sparks,  though 
in  some  cases  half  an  inch  long  and  apparently  very  in- 
tense, failed  to  affect  in  the  slightest  degree  a  delicate  gold- 
leaf  electrometer — an  evidence  that  thoy  consisted  of  two 
sparks  in  momentary  succession,  tho  one  plus  and  the  other 
minus. 

In  regard  to  the  safest  position  during  a  thunderstorm, 
osjiceially  in  a  house  not  well  protected  by  a  lightning-rod, 
we  would  advise  a  position  in  the  niiddlo'of  the  room,  ami 
a  horizontal  one  ratlier  than  a  vertical.  Wimlows.  either 
open  or  shut,  and  chimneys  should  bo  avoided,  but  in  a 
h  >use  not  protected  by  rods  no  phu-e  can  bo  considered  as 
entirely  safe.  When  in  the  open  air  trees  should  l»e  avoided, 
since  tho  trunk  being  a  bad  conductor  of  electricity,  the 
disL'harge  will  leave  it  an<l  pass  through  tho  body  of  a  man 
or  animal  which  may  be  near  il,  this  being  the  path  of  least 
resistance  previously  marked  out  by  the  inductive  action 
of  the  descending  bolt. 

AVo  havo  thought  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  this  subject 
of  lightniuix-rods  because  innumerable  patents  have  been 
gran"e  I  in  this  country  for  improved  rods,  most  of  which 
have  been  devised  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  principles 
of  oleotricity.  JosKPn  IIkniiv. 
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liiKiic  (Cuxni.r.H  Jcwkpii),  Pninri!  op,  b.  May  12,  1735, 

lit  ItruHr-uls,  dt'Heendt-d  (rom  one  of  lh<'  w«;allhieiit  and  mont 
powerfal  lielgiiin  f.imilieit;  entered  (he  AuKtrian  army  in 
17'>'2,  dislingnirihi.-d  himself  in  tho  Seven  VejirM'  war,  and 
commanded  the  vanguard  in  the  Uavarian  war  of  fucceR- 
Hion.  IJncler  the  reign  of  .forio[di  II.  ho  held  (ho  higlnfit 
military  and  diplomatic  puoittonM,  ami  the  elegance  of  bin 
manners  an'l  tho  brilliauey  of  his  conversation  made  him 
a  favorito  with  all  European  courts.  But  under  Leopold 
ho  fell  into  disgrace,  partly  on  ooconnt  of  his  son't"  partici- 
pation in  tho  iJelgian  insurrection  ( 17'JO),  and  he  was  never 
again  employed  in  active  service.  He  lived  in  retirement 
at  \'ieniia,  engaged  in  literary  purHuiti«,  and  d.  there  J*cc. 
I.'I,  LSI  1.  Of  his  iVZ/oHC/cn  nntitoirm,  linfrttirea  et  nenti- 
mfntuirm  (.'U  vols.,  17'.' J-LSI I ),  Malle-Brun  has  given  a 
selection,  (Euvrfu  choiMirn,  in  2  vols.  His  letters  and  me- 
moirs havo  considerable  historical  interest. 

Lig'nine  [Lat.  ^Vynum,  "wood"],  a  synonym  of  Ckl- 
i.rroHi;.  (See  article  under  this  head,  by  Puof.  C.  F. 
CnANOLKit,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  LL.D.) 

Lig'nite  [Lat.  ^'//jm(/;i,  "  wood  "],  the  name  originally 
given  to  I)itnnic!iized  wood,  but  now  applied  to  most  coals 
wliich  o(!our  in  the  more  recent  geological  formations;  tho 
t.'rm  is  therefore  synonymous  with  brown  coal.  As  stated 
in  tlio  article  on  Coal,  lignite  has  no  definite  formula  of 
composition,  but  dilTercnt  specimens  vary  much  in  physical 
and  chemical  character,  shading  into  unchanged  vegetable 
fil>re  above  and  true  coal  below.  The  chemical  composi- 
tion of  wood-fibre,  according  to  Bischoff,  is  carbon  49.1, 
hydrogen  0.3,  oxygen  14.6.  When  this  is  buried  in  water 
or  earth,  it  immediately  commences  to  decoinpose  by  tho 
combination  of  its  constituents,  and  the  absorption  of  ex- 
ternal oxygon,  forming  carburetted  hydrogen,  carbonic 
acid,  carbonic  oxide,  water,  petrolonm,  etc.,  which  escape, 
and  leave  a  solid  diminished  in  volume,  increased  in  den- 
sity, and  darkened  in  color.  Ultimately  it  becomes  black, 
though  having  a  brown  streak,  with  a  glistening,  pitchy 
fracture.  In  this  stage  it  is  called  li;/iiife,  and  when  chem- 
ically examined  is  found  to  have  lost  perhaps  one-third  of 
its  carbon,  one-half  of  its  o.xygen,  and  more  or  less  of  its 
hydrogen,  the  relative  percentage  of  carbon  being  there- 
fore greater  in  lignite  than  in  wood.  Lignites  or  brown 
coals  are  found  chiefly  in  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  for- 
mations. Here  they  occur  in  deposits  which  rival  in  area 
and  thickness  the  coal-beds  of  the  Carboniferous  system. 
In  general  terms,  it  may  be  said  that  the  lignites  occupy 
an  intermediate  position,  both  in  datt  and  composition, 
between  the  peat  which  is  now  forming  and  true  coals  of 
Palicozoic  age,  and  represent  a  stage  in  the  progressive 
distillation  vegetable  tissue  passes  through  when  buried, 
and  which  results  in  the  formation  as  residual  products  of 
—  1st,  peats;  2d,  lignite:  -td.  bituminous  coal;  -Ith,  anthra- 
cite; 6th,  graphite.  No  sharp  lines  of  demarcation  sepa- 
rate the.sc  groups,  however,  as  we  find  them  shading  into 
each  other  by  all  possible  intermediate  phases.  Since  they 
are  successively  derivatives  one  from  the  other,  the  scries 
is  necessarily  continuous.  It  should  also  be  said  that  the 
name  li;/nite  is  applied  to  woody  tissue  in  which  the  pro- 
cess of  bitumenization  has  begun,  however  modern  it  may 
bo  ;  and  auKmg  the  forms  of  recent  and  superficial  bitumen- 
ized  vegetation  that  which  has  been  derived  from  the  de- 
composition of  mosses,  grasses,  etc. — generally  a  porous, 
spongy  substance — is  called  peat,  while  changed  wood  is 
called  lignite. 

Tho  mode  of  formation  of  the  great  beds  of  so-called  lig- 
nite of  tho  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  systems  seems  to  have 
been  similar  to  that  in  which  peat  is  now  a-cumulating.  and 
in  which  coal  was  found  in  the  marshes  of  the  Carbonifer- 
ous age.  In  some  instances  they  arc  underlain  by  strata  of 
fireclay,  and  are  overlain  hy  shales,  sandstones,  and  lime- 
stones, precisely  as  tho  coal  strata  arc;  and  it  is  evident 
that  they  have'a  common  origin  and  history,  except  that 
in  the  lignites  that  history  has  not  reached  as  far  as  in  the 
coals.  It  not  unfrequeniiy  happens,  however,  that  beds  of 
lignite  have  by  local  causes  been  changed  to  the  condition 
ctrrrespondingio  bituminous  coal,  or  oven  anthracite.  Such 
instances  are  furnished  by  some  of  the  best  lignites  of  Col- 
orado, Utah,  and  Alaska,  which  have  reached  the  condition 
of  bituminous  eoal.  and  by  the  nnMiracites  of  Placer  .Moun- 
tain, near  Santa  Fe,  and  that  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Island. 
In  the  last  two  cases  beds  of  Cretaceous  lignite  have  been, 
by  local  volcanic  action,  converted  into  anthracite  as  bright, 
hard,  and  useful  .is  that  of  Pennsylvania.  As  the  deposits 
of  carbonized  vegetation  formed  in  the  Tertiary  and  Creta- 
ceous systems  are  classed  a?  lignites,  all  the  so-called  coals 
of  the  great  areas  underlain  by  these  t'ormations  come  into 
this  category,  and  it  will  prob.ably  be  found  th.at  these  mod- 
ern coals  exceed  in  the  extent  of  their  development,  and 
rival  in  their  value  to  man,  the  true  coal-strata  which  are 
recognized  as  constituting  the  basis  of  all  the  great  indus- 
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tries  of  civilization  and  the  richest  source  of  the  wealth  of 
nations. 

It  happens  that  the  most  important  deposits  of  mineral 

fuel  in  Europe  and  Eastern  America  are  found  in  the  Car- 
boniferous systems,  but  it  is  not  known  thar  any  imjiortaut 
deposits  of  true  coal  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  So 
far  as  we  know,  all  the  great  coal-fields  of  China,  India, 
Borneo,  and  Western  America  are  of  Mesozoic  or  Tertiary 
age.  Deposits  of  lignite  are  also  known  to  exist  in  Green- 
land. Arctic  America,  and  in  Central  and  South  America. 
The  economic  value  of  lignites  is,  as  a  general  rule,  con- 
siderably less  than  that  of  true  coals.  This  is  due  both  to 
their  chemical  composition  and  physical  characters.  They 
usually  contain  from  12  to  20  per  cent,  of  oxygen  and  10 
to  12  per  cent,  of  water.  Their  heating  power  is  therefore 
usually  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  that  of  bituminous  coal. 
The  different  ingredients  mentioned  sometimes  constitute 
as  much  as  one-third  of  the  mass — a  third  which  probably 
contributes  nothing  to  the  heating  power,  the  water  even 
absorbing  some  portion  of  the  energy  of  the  combustible 
material  in  its  vaporization.  The  calorific  power  of  pure 
carbon  being  estimated  at  SOOO  units,  and  that  of  our  best 
coals,  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  mainly  neutralized  by  the 
oxygen,  at  from  7000  to  7500,  the  calurific  power  of  lignite 
may  be  said  to  vary  from  4000  to  5000.  It  should  be  said, 
however,  that  this  is  only  a  general  rule.  The  calorific 
power  of  some  of  our  Carboniferous  coals  hardly  exceeds 
6000  units,  and  some  of  the  best  lignites  reach  and  even 
pass  this  point.  The  physical  character  of  lignites  also 
frequently  impairs  their  economic  value.  They  are  usually 
somewhat  tender,  and  the  waste  in  mining  and  tr;.nsport- 
ing  them  is  greater  than  in  the  bituminous  coals.  They 
are  apt,  also,  to  crack  badly,  and  frequently  on  exposure 
fall  into  a  multitude  of  angular  fragments.  It  rarely  hap- 
pens that  they  are  capable  of  producing  good  coke.  They 
are  usually  open-burning — (".  e.  do  not  adhere  in  the  fire — 
and  the  proportion  of  volatile  matter  to  fixed  carbon  is 
large.  \Vhen  this  is  driven  off  the  residual  coke  is  spongy 
and  pulverulent.  To  this  rule  there  are,  however,  excep- 
tions which  will  be  mentioned  farther  on. 

In  Europe  the  lignites  or  brown  coals  have  been  mined 
and  used  for  many  years,  and  the  practical  tests  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected  have  accurately  determined  their 
value.  The  Bovey  Tracey  brown  coal  of  England  and 
most  of  the  modern  coals  of  France,  Switzerland.'  Spain, 
Germany,  Greece,  India,  etc.  exhibit  the  characters  here 
recorded.  In  some  localities,  however,  especially  in  Aus- 
tria and  Italy,  lignites  are  not  only  employed  for  household 
fuels  and  thg  generation  of  steam,  but  for  locomotives  and 
in  furnaces.  The  following  table  shows  the  composition  of 
a  series  of  foreign  lignites  : 


Tasmani.i 

Carbon. 

Hydrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Nitrogen. 

Waste. 

Asbes. 

59.90 

4.66 

15.99 

1.08 

13.43 

4.64 

70.49 
63.88 

5.59 
4.58 

18.00 
17.10 

.93 
1.00 

4.99 

1.3.43 

Switzerland.... 

70.02 

5.20 

20.50 

1.27 

8.01 

Greece 

61.20 

5.00 

23.50 

1.28 

9.02 

Bohemia.....'.... 

73.79 

7.46 

12.79 

1. 00 

4.9H 

Gertnauy 

70.12 

3.19 

7.59 

1. 00 

3,03 

16.47 

60.83 

4.36 

23.50 

1.14 

9.07 

2.43 

Persia 

63.55 

6.68 

26.00 

1.93 

3.05 

Siberia 

47.46 

4.50 

32.00 

1.03 

14.95 

All  the  coals  found  in  the  western  half  of  the  U.  S.  are 
of  modern  age,  and  are  classed  as  lignites.  These  occur 
in  both  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  formations,  but  chie8y 
in  the  former;  and  although  their  extent  and  value  have 
been  but  imperfectly  determined,  it  is  known  that  very 
extensive  deposits  of  this  kind  occur  in  New  Mexico,  Colo- 
rado, Wyoming,  Utah,  Nevada,  California.  Oregon,  and 
Alaska.  The  lignites  of  New  Mexico  all  belong  to  the 
Cretaceous  formation,  and  arc  chiefly  found  in  the  lower 
portion  of  this  sericj.     They  underlie  a  large  area,  includ- 


ing the  northern  portion  of  this  Territory  and  Arizona, 
and  on  the  San  Juan  River  form  strata  altogether  similar 
in  appearance  to  our  coal-beds,  showing  many  miles  of 
outcrop,  and  sometimes  attaining  a  thickness  of  over  thirty 
feet.  Tliese  great  beds,  however,  are  not  homogeneous,  but 
consist  of  layers  of  a  better  quality  interstratificd  with 
those  that  are  shaly  and  impure.  The  lignite  beds  of 
Colorado  and  Wyoming  occupy  a  broad  belt  along  the 
flanks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  extending  N.  across  the 
Missouri  and  reaching  far  into  Canadian  territory.  It  is 
not  known  how  large  an  area  in  this  belt  is  underlain  by 
workable  beds  of  lignite,  but  it  would  probably  not  be  ex- 
travagant to  estimate  that  at  least  50.000  square  miles  will 
prove  to  be  productive  coal  area.  The  strata  here  vary  in 
thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  twenty  and  even  thirty  feet. 
In  Colorado  and  along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R. 
these  beds  have  been  opened  in  many  places,  and  are  now 
extensively  mined.  The  most  important  mines  now  worked 
arc  located  at  Trinidad,  Canon  City,Goldcn,  Carbon  Station, 
Evanston,  etc.,  and  the  coal  is  not  only  generally  used  by 
the  resident  population,  hut  is  largely  consumed  for  loco- 
motives on  the  railroad,  and  is  exported  in  considerable 
quantities  to  San  Francisco.  The  lignites  of  Colorado  have 
much  the  character  of  the  best-known  varieties  used  in  the 
Old  World,  and  hold  about  the  same  rank  in  comparison 
with  the  Carboniferous  coals.  Here,  however,  as  in  other 
countries,  thcro  are  some  localities  which  furnish  fuels  of 
superior  character;  for  example,  the  coal  of  Trinidad  can 
bo  coked,  and  is  probably  capr.blo  of  being  successfully 
ubcd  in  forging  and  smelting.  The  same  may  be  6aid  of 
the  San  Pete  coal,  which  is  found  in  Utah,  S.  from  Salt 
Lake  City.  The  geological  ago  of  the  lignites  of  Colorado 
has  been  much  discussed,  but  thcro  is  little  doubt  that  they 
arc  for  the  most  part  Cretaceous.  There  are.  however. 
Tertiary  lignites  in  this  region,  and  a  part  at  least  of  those 
so  extensively  exposed  along  the  Missouri  River  are  of 
Miocene  age.  Nevada  and  California  are  not  so  well  sup- 
plied with  mineral  fuel  as  Colorado.  Wyoming,  and  Utah, 
but  beds  of  lignite  have  been  found  in  both  at  many  places. 
In  California  thov  have  been  quite  largely  mined  on  the 
flanks  of  Mount  Diablo,  and  the  market  of  San  Francisco 
is  partially  supplied  from  this  source.  The  coal  of  this 
locality  is  Cretaceous.  On  the  coast  of  Oregon  the  Coose 
Bay  coal  has  been  mined  for  many  years.  This  is  of^  Ter- 
tiary age,  and  may  be  taktn  as  a  typical  example  of  Ter- 
tiary lignite.  Its  composition  will  be  seen  from  the  table 
given  below.  In  ]ihy.sical  character  it  is,  when  first  mined, 
hard,  bright,  and  pitchy,  but  on  desiccation  is  prono  to 
break  up  into  small  fragments.  Vancouver's  Island  is  well 
supplied  with  coal,  and  has  been  a  source  from  which  a 
large  part  of  the  coal  used  on  the  Pacific  coast  has  been 
derived.  This  is  of  Cretaceous  age;  it  has  precisely  the 
appearance  of  some  varieties  of  bituminous  coal,  and  has 
a  higher  heating  power  and  bears  exposure  and  transpor- 
tation better  than  most  of  the  western  coals.  From  Alaska 
two  varieties  of  lignite  have  been  brought,  both  of  which 
are  reported  to  exist  in  large  quantities.  Of  these,  one 
(No.  7  of  table)  resembles  closely  the  Coose  Bay  coal,  and 
may  be  suspected,  both  from  its  comjiosition  and  associated 
fossils,  to  bo  of  Tertiary  age.  The  other  has  been  sub- 
jected to  local  metamorjdiism,  and  is  much  harder  and 
more  valuable. 

The  localities  which  have  been  mentioned  are  by  uo 
means  all  in  which  lignite  is  known  to  exist  in  the  fur 
West,  and  there  i.s  every  reason  to  bclie\e.  so  far  as  quantity 
is  concerned,  that  the  deposits  in  this  region  are  ca]uihlo 
of  fully  supplying  all  the  wants  of  its  future  population. 
In  quality,  however,  these  coals  arc  not  fully  o<jual  to  the 
Carboniferous  coals  of  the  Eastern  States.  For  the  most 
part,  they  have  decidedly  less  calorific  power,  are  unfit  for 
the  manufacture  of  gas.  and  are  not  adapted  for  smelting 
purposes  by  any  system  of  treatment  yvt  ndoj)tcd.  Tliero 
is  little  doubt,  however,  that  they  are  capable  of  much  more 
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1.  Mount  Diablo,  ralifornia 

2.  Weber  Klver,  Utali 

Cret... 

?   ... 

7  ... 

Carbon. 

Hydrogen. 

6.078 
4.336 
3.897 
8.762 
4.362 
3.379 
3.264 
4.658 

2.583 
.852 

Oxygen. 

Nitrogen. 

1.008 
1.2,18 
1.932 
1.736 
1.246 
.420 
.608 
1.682 

1.764 
.280 

Sulphur. 

Wntcr. 

8.940 
9.415 
9.170 

11. .166 
8.065 
3.285 

16.520 
3.075 

8.190 
6.191 

Aih. 

6.637 
2.999 
3.403 
1.680 
6619 
4.047 
4.183 
9.287 

6.052 

7.204 

69.724 
64.842 
69.840 
64.992 
69.144 
66.244 
65.789 
67.674 

74.872 
84.103 

15.697 
1.5.518 
10.990 
15.199 
9.539 
21.815 
19.004 
12.804 

8.712 
2.137 

3.916 
1.602 
.768 
l.OSti 
1,025 
.810 
.632 
.920 

.727 
.229 

4.  ('arboii  Station,  Wyoming 

Cret .. 

6.  Coosr;  Hay,  Orecon 

7.  Al.tska ?. 

Tort... 

8.       ■•     

7    ... 

LI<mUln  AiMracUa. 
9.  Santa  Fe,  Now  Mexico 

.. .  Cret... 

10.  Los  HrouecH,  Sonora 

Trias. 

extcnsivo  and  cucc^fSHful  application  than  haa  yet  been 
rcacbeil  in  their  use.  A.h  their  lieattng  power  is  consider- 
ably greater  than  that  of  wood,  ibcy  constitute  a  store  of 


fuel  of  greater  intrinsic  value,  and  far  exceeding  in  amount 
that  which  would  be  supplied  by  the  densest  forest-growth 
covering  the  entire  area  whore  they  are  found.     They  can- 
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not  fiiil,  tlior«foro,  lo  play  nn  iinportiint  pail  in  thn  futuni 
liHtory  t,i  |tn*  Wvttt.  WhctliiT  tliry  i-iiii  ever  bo  iiuulc  lully 
rii  tiikL-  tin-  pliiLT  of  our  (.'iirlionilV'rouM  i-oal  iu  (Jnulitrul.  hiil 
tlui  i-pHultM  uriiiiiiiMl  in  AuHhiii  lunl  in  tlio  Viil  rrArnu, 
Italy,  in  tlit'  uho  nf  similar  fuels  ulVunl  K"'"'  K""""*  *"■■ 
(lir  IiMiio  tliiit,  tUoy  will  Ik'  niiuin  tu  iiiMMirnpliHlt  much 
ni'MT  timii  liiiH  Im'I'M  <iono  with  Iliriri.  My  the  iulroduc- 
lH>u  of  thf  «t»ir  Knit.''.  ""'^  cHpdciully  lliniuKh  tin-  une  of 
tho  Siunu-ns  rrgL-ncratDr,  lln-y  tuny  Im  niinlc;  ti»  pio'lueo  a 
ih>';ic(5  »)f  lu'iii  sulVnMcnt  tnr  all  Tni;taIlurKi<;  pHKn-HHcn  ;  iiiirl 
it  may  h«  coiifuli-iitly  expCM;teti  that  l.y  coltinK  those  which 
arr  capalilc  of  ln-in^  coki-d,  and  hy  some  nu-lhoil  of  coin- 
huHliiMi  Himihir  to  tli<»Hu  now  hu^xK"'*''*"*^-  '''*'.V  '""->'  '*o  inado 
to  a<Miomplish  all  the  purpotfufl  served  by  other  varieties  of 
niiiHTul  fiii'I. 

The  fort'soing  lahlo  of  analyaofl  will  show  the  compo- 
Niliiin  of  typical  examples  of  the  lignites  of  Weatern 
AuHirifii. 

The  uuitorial  callecl  ;V^  and  «o  largely  used  forornamonlH, 
\H  n.  varit.'ty  of  lif;nile.  which  is  rlncfly  obtain<'d  from  tho 
Ijia.-'  at  Wliithy,  Kit5;Ian<l.  Iji^'iil''  "f"  siniilar  character 
occurs  in  TcxaH,  Alaska,  and  I'lilorado,  Inil  noni;  has  yet 
been  fimnd  in  Ihis  cnuutry  which  in  quiilily  is  (piito  equal 
to  the  Mni^'lish  Jet.  J.  S.  NkwDKURV. 

Iii;;'nuin  Uho'tlium  [Lat.,  "  rosewood  "],  a  commer- 
cial name  for  Canary  Island  rosewood  (see  Hosi;woon), 
whiidi  yields  the  so-called  oil  of  rlmdium ;  also  for  tho 
woiid  of  Ann/rin  hufmniil/rrn,  a  tree  of  the  AV* est  Indies, 
which  yields  an  oil  used  as  a  substitute  fnr  that  just  men- 
tioned. The  name  is  also  given  to  other  fragrant  woods. 
Jii;;niim  Vita*.     See  OrAiACUM. 

lii^onicr',  jmst-v.  of  Noble  co.,  Ind.,  on  tho  Elkbart 
River  and  tlic  Air-lino  division  of  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  U.  K.,  midway  between  Toledo  and 
Chicago,  has  2  school  -  houses,  4  churches,  2  banks,  1 
newspaper,  II  wagon  and  carriage  lactories,  1  foundry,  1 
flour-mill,  2  planing  and  saw  mills,  I  furniture-factory,  1 
hotel,  a  steam-elevator,  and  some  stores  j  is  situated  in  a 
fine  grain-raising  section.  I'rincipal  occupation,  farming, 
pop.  Kill.         ,  J.  B.  Stai.i..  Kn.  •' Natioxai.  Uannt.r." 

Lii^oiiier*  post-b.  and  tj).  of  Westmorclancl  co..  Pa.,  on  j 
IiOy:iIh;iinia  Creek.  12  mihs  S.  E.  of  Latrobe,  in  a  rcgioD 
ricli  in  excellent  bitumincnis  coal.    Pop.  of  b.  317  ;  tp.24^4.  | 

Li^n'V)  a  v.  of  lUdgium,  in  tho  province  of  Namur,  noted 
for  tho  great  battle  of  June  10,  1WI5.  two  days  before  that 
of  Waterloo,  in  wliieh  Niipolcou  attacked  and  defeated  the  ; 
I*rnssians  under  ISliicher.  I 

lii^iio'ri,  dc'  ( Ai.roxso  Maria),  Saint,  a  doctor  of  the  1 
Church  of  Home.  b.  at  Naples.  Italy.  Sept.  27.  IfiOG,  of  a  | 
nolilo  family  :  became  a  lawyer  when  sixteen  ycar.s  old  ;  en-  ] 
tered  a  nionnsfery  in  1722.  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1720;  | 
devoted  himself  to  tho  religious  instruction  of  the  poor;  I 
founded  in  17.12,  at  Villa  Seala,  tlie  order  of  UrncMPTOR- 
ISTS  (which  see),  which  received  papal  approbation  in  1711', 
when   liiguori  was  confirmed  as  its  superior-general;  de- 
clined the  archl>ishopric  of  Palermo;   was  bishoj)  of  Sant' 
Agatha  1702-7.').  when  lio  resigned  and  devoted  himself  to 
theological  studies  and  writing,  giving  up  even  his  general- 
ship of  the  Redemptorists.      i).  at  Noeera  dei  Pagani  Aug. 
1,  I7S7;   was  declared  venerable   171'0;   bcalificd   in   ISIG; 
canonized  in  IS.'IO,  and  declared  a  doctor  of  the  Church  in 
1S71.   Among  his  nmny  wi)rks  arc  llteolonin  Mfralits{\'ibb), 
Itniun  A iu>Mt„(,'<-ui  (17^2),  luHtitntio  Catcchcticti  (1 70S),  high- 
ly esteemed  by  Roman  Catholics. 
Li^iioriniis*     See  Rfphmi'torists. 
liigu'ria^  in  ancient  geography,  a  district  of  Northern 
Italy,  rhc  land  of  the  Ligures,  the  boundaries  of  which  were 
not  accuiately  defined  until  the  time  of  Augustus.    Accord- 
ing to  iiis  division  of  Italy,  it  comprised  tlie  territory  from 
the  liigurian  Sea  across  the  jMarilime  Alps  to   the  Padus 
(Po)  in  the  X.  ami  from  the  Varus  in  the  SV.  ta  the  Maera 
in  the  E.     When   first   mentioned  in  history,  tlie  Ligures 
(or,  as  the  Greeks  called  them,  Ligyes  or  Ligystini)  occu- 
pied a  much  larger  territory,  extending  far  into  Gaul,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Rhone.    They  were  a  warlike,  quick- 
witted, and  enterprising  people,  whose  true  descent  was  and 
is  entirely  unknown:  they  were  neither  Cells  nor  ."^ieulians. 
but  may  have  been  related  to  the  Il.erians.      In  the  period 
between  the  IJrst  and  second  Punic  wars  the  first  encounter 
took  nlaeo  between  them  and  tho  Romans,  and  about  125 
B.  ('.  tlioy  were  wholly  subjugated.     Large  numbers  of  them 
were  brought  to  Saninium  and  settled  there,  while  Roman 
colonists  took  their  place.    Liguria  formed  the  first  nucleus 
of  the  Roman  jirovinee  of  (laul.     The  name  was  reneweil 
by  Xapoleon.  .lune  0.  \~97.  when  the  republic  of  Genoa  was 
transformed  into  the  Ligurian  republic.    (See  Grnoa.) 

Li'lac  [Turk.  IrihH-].  the  popular  name  of  shrubs  of 
the  genus  Sifn'iu/a,  order  01eace;o.  The  best  known  is  tho 
common  lilac,  S.  vulgaris,  a  native  of  Central  Asia^  half 


naturalized  in  Europe  and  America*  Its  early-blooming 
llowerit  are  coiiiiiM>nly  of  the  tint  eulIcO  lilac,  but  often 
aro  white  or  dark  purple.  jV.  /'emicti,  S,  Vhinmnia^  with 
olhr-r  HpceicM  and  (heir  liybridn,  are  coiniiion  in  culii- 
varion.  Their  bark  ban  decided  fi!brifugal  powers.  The 
"wild  lilaeH"  of  the  Paeihe  coait  are  beautiiul  shrubs  of 
the  genus  f.'rfiiiiifhiiti  (order  It.hainnaecu:), 

l<iri>iiriie  (tfoirN),b.  at  Tliiekney  Punchardcn,  Durham, 
in  liilM;  jmliibed  in  youth  opinionH  extremely  hostile  to 
the  Church  of  I'ingland,  and  liaving  circulated  parnphbts 
against  tho  bishops,  was  eondenmeil  in  lO.'t?  to  pay  XTdiO, 
to  receive  600  lashes,  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  and  be  re- 
manded lo  prison.  In  1011  he  leeeived  a  handsome  com- 
pensation (X^IUOO)  for  his  sufTi-rings  from  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, He  fought  in  the  Parliamentary  army  at  Kdgehill, 
Urentfr)rd,  and  Marston  Moor,  and  was  thrown  into  New- 
gate f<jr  lilielling  the  PrcHbylerians.  He  afterwords  aidi;d 
in  organizing  the  ''Levellers;"  accused  i'roinwell  and  Ire- 
ton  of  designs  upon  tho  sovereignty;  was  in  lOlO  tried  for 
sedition  and  acquitted;  took  refuge  in  Holland;  returned 
in  10'>:i;  joined  tho  Quakers,  ond  d.  in  16:)7. 

liiloH'viHe,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Anson  co.,  N.  C,  on  tho 
Carolina  Central  R.  R.      Po]).  1715. 

Ijilia'cen'  [Lat.  liliutit,  "  lily  "],  a  large  order  of  pelal- 
oide(»ua  endogenous  plants,  characterized  by  a  regular 
complete  perianth,  free  from  tho  three-celled  ovary,  and  six 
stamens.  They  are  mainly  herbaceous,  and  with  the  six 
divisions  of  the  pcrianlli  colored  alike  and  the  leaves  jmr- 
allcl-veincd  ;  but  to  all  these  characters  there  are  exceptions. 
Many  have  bulbs,  others  tubers  or  root-stocks.  A  lew  are 
arborescent,  such  as  the  larger  yuccas,  and  especially  dra- 
g(ui  trees  {/Jraanid).  Tho  famous  dragon  treeof  Orotava, 
TcnerifTe,  described  and  figured  by  Humboldt,  and  which 
succumbed  only  a  few  years  ago,  was  regarded  as  one  of 
tho  oldest  trees  in  existence.  As  now  received,  the  order 
comprises  not  only  the  Asphodeleai  and  tho  Asparagineo;, 
but  also  the  Melanthaeeic,  which  were  generally  regarded 
as  distinct  orders.  To  the  lily  family  proper  belong  the 
tulips,  lilies,  crown-imperial,  calochortus,  and  most  of  tho 
welLknown  and  highly-]»rized  ornamental  plants  of  tho 
order,  as  also  the  hyacinth  and  the  onion  tribe.  To  the 
Asparagineie,  represented  in  cultivation  by  asparagus  and 
by  a  popular  conservatory  climber,  Mi/mipliyltuiu  (falsely 
called  Smilnx),  lire  also  referred  Convalhtria  (the  lily -of-the- 
\-a.\\cy),  Poh/t/outttitm  (Solomon's  seal),  and  its  allies,  and 
even  tho  dragon  trees.  To  the  colehicum  family  belongs 
not  only  the  medicinal  and  ornamental  C'o/r/nVnm  (meadow 
safi'ron,  so-called  from  a  resemblance  to  Crocun),  but  also 
Vcratrnw,  the  white  hellebore  and  its  allies,  which  furnish 
rcrafritic,  all  having  very  active  acrid-poisonous  roots 
or  corms.  Such  properties  are  not  wholly  absent  from  the 
proper  lily  family,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  bulhsof  Gloriona 
and  of  crown-imperial.  Those  of  squills  are  likewise  very 
active,  while  those  of  garlics  and  leeks  are  well-known 
condiments,  and  those  of  onions  and  the  young  shoots  of 
asparagus  are  staples  of  food.  The  bitter  juice  of  one  or 
two  species  of  ^l/oc  furnishes  aloes,  a  ci>mmon  purgative. 
One  of  the  strongest  of  fibres  is  New  Zealand  flax,  from  tho 
leaves  of  Phonnium  tenujc.  The  order  is  widely  distributed 
over  the  world,  but  is  most  abundant  in  warm-temperate 
climates.  Asa  Okay. 

Lillc^  or  Lisle  [Flem.  Ryaset],  town  of  Frmicc,  tho 
capital  of  the  ilepartment  of  Le  Nord.  is  situated  in  a  fer- 
tile and  well-cultivated  plain  on  the  Dcule,  and  communi- 
cates by  canals  and  railways  with  the  sea  and  all  the  large 
commercial  places  of  Northern  France  and  Belgium.  It 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  third  military  division,  and  is 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  Europe.  lis  foriifications 
were  erected  in  the  eleventh  century  ;  by  Vauban  they  were 
thoroughly  reconstructed,  and  they  have  received  great  im- 
provemouls  again  in  this  century.  The  city  is  well  biiilt, 
with  broad  and  regular  streets  and  numerous  squares,  but 
of  its  public  buildings  none  are  very  remarkable.  It  has 
a  lyceum,  an  academy  of  design  with  a  celebrated  collec- 
tion of  drawings — among  which  are  S6  by  Raphael  and 
about  200  by  Michael  .\ngelo — a  botanical  garden,  several 
literary  societies,  and  many  scientific  and  educational  in- 
stitutions. Its  principal  importance,  however,  it  derives 
from  its  manufactures.  Much  flax  is  grown  in  (he  vicinity, 
and  the  linen  manufactures  of  Lillc.  especially  those  of 
table-cloths,  are  very  extensive;  the  whole  neighborhood  is 
covered  witli  bleaching-grounda.  No  Less  important  is  its 
cotton-spinning  industry  :  about  ."6  large  estahlishmentsare 
in  operation.  The  tobacco  manufactory  of  the  government 
prod^ices  annually  about  11.000.000  pounds.  Beetroot  sugar, 
rapeseed  oil.  gloves,  and  gunpowder  are  also  manufactured 
in  large  quantities,  and  a  very  extensive  trade  is  carried  on. 
Lille  was  founded  in  the  ninth  century,  belonged  alter- 
nately to  France  or  to  the  counts  of  Flanders,  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  house  of  Burgundy  at  the  end  of  the 
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fourteenth  century,  passed  from  Burgundy  to  Austria  and 
Spain,  but  was  conquered  in  1G07  by  Louis  XIV.,  since 
which  time  it  has  been  a  French  city.     Pop.  138,177. 

Lirio  (GEonGE),  b.  at  London,  England,  in  1093;  was 
a  jeweller  who  produced  several  dramas,  two  of  wliioh  were 
successful  and  celebrated — Geonje  IhivnweU  ( 1 7o  1 )  and  Fatal 
CtirioHity  (1737).  D.  in  London  in  17o'.).  His  Dramatic 
Works  were  published  in  17J6,  with  a  memoir. 

Lillebonne'  [LaL  Jutiubona],  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Scine-Inferieure,  noted  for  the  vast  quan- 
tities of  Roman  remains  recently  found,  including  marble 
and  bronze  statuary  and  a  magnificent  theatre  in  good 
preservation.  In  its  vicinity  stands  the  palace  of  Ilarcourt, 
built  by  William  the  Conqueror,  one  of  tho  most  remarkable 
edifices  of  Normandy.     Pop.  5126. 

tillers',  town  of  France,  in  the  Pas-de-Calais,  on  the 
Nave,  noted  as  the  place  where  the  first  artesian  well  was 
dug  in  the  twelfth  century.     It  has  some  manufactures. 
Pop.  oOT-T. 
Liriian,  tp.  of  Goodhue  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  489. 
Lil'liiii^ton,  tp.  of  Harnett  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  699. 
Lilly  (JoiiNj.     See  Lyly. 

Liriy  (William),  b.  at  Diseworth.  Leicestershire,  Eng- 
land, May  1, 16(12;  commencedthestudy  of  astrology  in  1632, 
and  in  1644  began  the  publication  of  an  annual  almanac, 
Merlinnii  Aiujlirus  Junior,  which  contained  some  wonderful 
predictions,  and  was  eagerly  read  by  all  parties.  He  in- 
structed many  pupils  in  his  art,  and  practised  medicine  in 
combination  therewith.  In  h'xs  Monnrchij  or  No  Monarchy 
(1651)  appeared  two  hieroglyphical  figures  which  were  subse- 
quently claimed  to  refer  to  the  plague  and  tho  great  fire  in 
London  in  1666.  He  wrote  an  Iniroffucfinn  to  Astroloqy,  a 
Grammar  of  A>itrolofji/.  and  Tahlcf*  of  Nativities,  nnd  d.  at 
Walton-upon-Thamos  June  9,  16S1,  leaving  an  Autobiog- 
raphy, which  was  first  published  in  1715. 

Lil'y  [Lat.  miiim'\.  the  popular  name  of  the  leading 
genus  of  the  order  Liltaci;.e  (which  see), comprising  some 
of  the  commonest  and  most  valued  of  hardy  ornamental 
bulbiferous  plants,  natives  of  the  northern  temperate  zone. 
Several  are  indigenous  to  tho  U.  S.,  the  more  showy  and 
common  ones  being  LUium  Philad-f^)hicuni,  with  an  up- 
right flower,  and  L.  Canadcnsc  and  L,  superb nm,  with 
nodding  ones;  these  orange  and  orange-red.  Related  spe- 
cies of  California  arc  now  coming  into  cultivation,  as  well 
as  one  or  two  with  white  or  rose-eolored  blossoms.  L.  can- 
didnm^  the  common  white  lily  of  the  gardens,  came  from 
the  Levant  and  Caucasus.  The  large  and  choice  Japanese 
lilies,  white  or  partly  so,  came  from  L.  lon;/iJioriim.,  with  long 
and  narrow  flowers,  and  L.Japonicum,  L.  fpeciosnm,  iiuil  /,. 
nuratnm,  with  very  broad  and  open  ones.  In  the  scarlet- 
flowered  /*.  Chalcedonicnm,  abounding  in  Palestine,  we 
"  behold  the  lilios  of  tho  field  "  of  Scripture.  The  Martagon 
lily,  Fj.  Martagon  of  the  Old  World,  answers  nearest  to  our 
L.  snprrbum.  The  tiger  and  bulblet-bearing  lilies  of  culti- 
vatio?i,all  nativcsof  the  Old  World,  and  producing  bulblets 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  belong  to  L.  tlgrinum,  L.  croceum, 
aud  L.  bxdhi/crum*  the  last  two  known  by  their  erect 
flowers.  Finally,  the  name  of  lily  is  extended  in  popular 
use  to  various  other  lily-liko  flowers  of  this  and  related 
orders,  and  even  to  some  of  tho  exogenous  class,  as,  for  ex- 
amjih',  the  water-lily,  Ni/mphn-a.  AsA  (Jray. 

I^ily,  or  Lilly  (William),  b.  at  Odiham,  Hampshire, 
England,  about  li66;  was  educated  at  Oxford  :  travelled 
in  Asia  Minor;  studied  Greek  five  years  at  Rhodes,  and  in 
loDi)  opened  a  classical  school  in  London,  in  which  Greek 
was  first  taught  by  an  Englishman  in  his  own  country. 
The  following  year  he  was  appointt-d  master  of  St.  Paul's 
School,  Just  founded  by  Colet,  and  in  1513  lie  brought  out 
his  celebratcil  Latin  Grammar,  which  was  the  standard 
textbook  in  England  for  two  centuries,  of  whitsh  the  last 
edition  was  published  in  1817.  Colet,  Erasmus,  and  Wol- 
sey  bore  a  part  in  this  production,  which  bears  tho  title 
nrf:riHHlma  InntitHtio,  hcu  liatio  Gram  mat  ices  (^oijni}H<,'t:ndtr. 
I),  of  tho  plague  in  London  Feb.,  1523. 

Lilyb^F'um,  tho  modern  Marsala,  was  built  by  the 
Carthaginians  in  3U7  u.  c.  on  tho  westernmost  promontory 
of  Sicily,  and  was  their  last  possession  on  tho  island.  After 
a  siege  of  ton  years  it  was  abandoned  to  the  Romans  in  2H 
II.  c,  after  which  it  became  tho  basis  for  their  attacks  on 
Africa,  At  tho  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  it  was  still  a 
flourishing  place,  and  the  Saracens  valued  its  port  so  high- 
ly that  they  called  it  jl/ar»a  Allah,  ''the  port  of  God," 
whence  its  present  name. 

Llly-of-the-Vnllcy,  (hn  Cnnvnllaria  majalis,  aplant 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  al.-o  cparingly  indigenous  in  tho  Allc- 
ghiiriy  Nlountains,  prized  in  garden  and  grecn-houso  rmlti- 
vfttion  for  its  beauty  and  fragrance.  It  is  used  by  perfu- 
mers as  the  basis  of  cau  d'or. 


Lima*     See  Limid.*:. 

Li^ma,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Peru,  is  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cordillera,  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  Riinae, 
6  miles  from  Callao,  its  port  on  the  Pacific.  It  is  regularly 
built,  the  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and 
has  many  churches  with  double  towers.  The  streets  are 
long  and  narrow,  and  the  houses  mostly  of  one  story  aud 
built  of  sun-dried  brick,  which  material  suffices,  as  heavy 
showers  never  occur:  tho  rains  which  fall  frequently  be- 
tween May  and  November,  called  gantat.  are  little  moro 
than  heavy  dews.  Among  the  thirty-three  public  squares, 
the  Plaza  Mayor  or  Principal  is  the  most  important,  em- 
bracing nine  .acres  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  being  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  a  covered  colonnade.  On  the 
fourth  side  stands  the  cathedral,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful churches  in  South  America,  founded  by  Pizarro,  the 
conqueror  of  Peru,  destroyed  in  1746  by  an  earthquake, 
but  rebuilt  l>y  the  viceroy,  Count  Superunda.  It  has  two 
towers,  a  large,  beautiful  portal,  reminding  of  the  Moorish 
style,  and  in  tho  interior  rich  altars,  good  pictures,  and  a 
splendid  organ.  In  the  centre  of  the  richly  ornamented 
plaza  is  a  circular  garden,  surrounded  by  an  iron  fence  and 
provided  with  a  fountain  and  statues.  Facing  the  entrance 
from  the  principal  square  to  the  Callejon  de  Petateros 
("Mat-maker's  Alley")  is  the  front  gate  of  Pizarro's  pal- 
ace, now  used  for  government  offiees,  and  containing  offi- 
cial apartments  for  the  president.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Plaza  de  la  Independencia  stands  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Bolivar,  modelled  by  Tadolini  and  cast  in  bronze  at  Mu- 
nich. Here  also  is  the  royal  and  pontifical  university  of 
San  Marcos,  founded  by  royal  decree  in  1551,  the  walls  of 
which  constitute  a  mass  of  the  most  elaborately  carved 
woodwork.  The  place  contains  furthermore  the  senate- 
house,  formerly  the  palace  of  the  inquisition,  from  which 
the  square  was  called  Plaza  de  la  Inquisicion.  One  of  the 
finest  buildings  of  tho  city  is  the  exhibition  palace,  com- 
menced Jan.  1.  1S70,  opened  July  1,  1872 — commenced  by 
Don  Manuel  Fuentes,  built  by  the  Italian  Leonardo,  and 
situated  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  city,  on  a  square 
225  metres  long  and  172V  metres  broad.  In  the  vicinity 
of  this  building  most  of  the  old.  now  useless,  city  walls 
were  pulled  down  in  1S73,  and  an  elegant  boulevard  laid 
out,  called,  after  its  clesiguer,  Meiggs's  boulevard.  The 
marble  statue  of  Columbus,  which  formerly  stood  on  the 
Alameda,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rimac,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  open  space  between  the  boulevard  and  the  ex- 
hibition palace.  Among  the  sixty  or  seventy  churches  only 
that  of  San  Pedro  is  noteworthy,  as  containing  the  national 
library  of  Peru.  Remarkable  among  the  other  jiublic  build- 
ings are  the  penitentiary,  very  commodious  and  safe  in  its 
construction,  eight  national  colleges,  an  ecclesiastical  semi- 
nary, a  college  for  the  study  of  medicine  and  the  accessory 
sciences,  another  for  secondary  instrucEion,  a  normal  school, 
a  naval  and  military  institute,  an  industrial  municipal 
school,  two  theatres,  and  a  circus  for  bull-fights,  the  larg- 
est in  the  world.  The  population  of  Lima,  numbering 
100,056  in  1871,  is  very  varied — whites,  blacks.  Indians, 
and  Chinese  of  all  shades.  The  sanitary  state  of  the  city 
is  not  good,  on  account  of  the  poor  drinking-water  and  the 
bad  system  of  sewage;  the  galUnazas  (carrion-vultures), 
which  iiere  swarm  by  the  hundred,  are  of  great  benefit  as 
scavengers.  The  city  is  connected  by  railways  with  Cal- 
lao and  the  bathing-place  Chorillos.  Lima,  generally  styled 
Cindad  de  los  Reyes  ("  the  City  of  the  Kings  "),  was  founded 
by  Pizarro  in  1535.  Most  extravagant  records  exist  of  its 
former  wealth  ;  thus,  in  1683  the  merchants  are  said  to  have 
paved  tho  streets  with  silver  bars  on  occasion  of  the  .arrival 
of  a  new  viceroy.  The  greatest  danger  to  Lima  is  that  from 
earthquakes.  The  severest  occurred  in  1630.  1687,  1746, 
1806,  and  1828,  of  which  that  of  Oct.  28,  1716,  was  tho  most 
destructive.  August  Nikmann. 

Lima,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Ailams  co..  III.,  15  miles  N. 
of  Quincv,  on  tho  Mississippi  River,  contains  Lima  Lake. 
Pop.  of  v.  2S5;  of  tp.  1162. 

Lima,  tp.  of  Carroll  co..  111.     Pop.  531. 
liiina,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  La  (Jrange  co.,  Ind.,  on  Grand 
Rapi.ls  and  Indiana  R.  R.  .  Pop.  of  v.  419;  of  tp.  1371. 
Lima,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Washtenaw  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  1052. 
Inma,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Livingston  co.,  N.  Y.,  4  miles 
from  New  York  Central  R,  R.,  is  the  seat  of  (Jcnesce  Wes- 
leyan  Seminary,  the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  this 
part  of  the  State,  and    has  4  churches,  1   bank.  I    weekly 
newspaper,  and  a  number  of  stores.      Vop.  of  v.  1257:  of 
tp.  2912.  Dkal  &  DiiAKi:,  Eds.  "Lima  IlKrounKit." 

l^ima,  post-v.,  cap.  cd"  Allen  co,,  0.,  <»n  the  Cincinnati 
llauiiltfjn  and  Dayton,  tho  Lake  Erie  and   Louisville,  and 
tho  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  Rs.     It  has  2 
weekly  newspapers.     Pop.  4500. 
Lima,  tj..  of  Licking  co.,  0.     Pop.  1612. 
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V.  (North  Lima  P.  0.)  of  Beaver  tp.,  Mabo- 

Pup.  I  no. 

Pop.  insr.. 

Pop.  177. 

Pop.  ii:jr,. 


Ijima,  tp.  of  Onint  co.,  Wis. 
liiiiia,  tp.  of  Pepin  CO.,  Witt. 
liiinii,  tp.  of  UofI(  CO.,  W 
liiiiia,  tp.  of  Slii;l)oyKan  (;o.,  Win.  Pop.  211)0. 
Itiinar'itlir  Ifrom  IJimtx,  {\\v.  Ivpiral  J;t■IlU^],  a  fiiniily 
of  the  i-liiy'*  (i]i>ti-rr)poiI;i.  iiixl  orrlcr  Piiliiioiiiila,  cliHtin- 
1,'iiiylifil  In-  tilt'  clnii;;!!!'-.!  f-cini-i.-yliiKiricii!  hmly.  wliidi  in 
nut  <li!*lin;;iii!*hiiiilv  iroiii  tliu  font,  tlu'  nlif-cn«-(!  of  uny 
vi-ccnil  cue,  and  (Iio  coiiscfpu'ntly  nulinicntary  or  flii(!l(|- 
likc  ohnrac'tcr  of  the  AwW,  whieh  is  eoiieeiiled  by  the  nmn- 
tle;  the  mantle  is  anterior.  nicMleriite.  an'l  oval;  the  ro- 
Hpiriitnry  oriliee  near  the  ri;;hl  posterior  margin  of  llic^ 
mantle;  the  anns  elose  in  front  <ii'  the  respiiatory  oriliee; 
the  liuail  has  oeuiij^eron.s  as  well  as  inferior  tentaelcH  ;  tho 
jiiws  are  rihless  ;  tlie  teetli  of  tin!  ra<liihi  in  niinierons  rowc, 
the  t'cntral  and  inner  "  lateral  "  tricuspiil.  tlie  "  umrini  " 
or  ((liter  lateral  aeiileutc.  'I'hc  family  thus  (le)lne(l  ein- 
hraees  the  well  known  slugs  of  the  jranlens.  anil  inelu'lcs 
a  nnniher  of  spo-ies  whii-h  have  been  diflerentinteil  hy  some 
aiithor.-s  into  ahout  half  a  <lii/cn  i^enera  :  the  best  known, 
however,  is  Limnx,:\\\y\  the  most  eonspieuons  sjiceics.in  at 
least  the  sea-coast  towns  of  the  \).  S.,  arc  two  8pccicK  in- 
troihu'cd  from  Knropo— viz.  Limnx  (f'/irnti>i  tind  L.  /{uniH. 
Tlieso  are  found  in  moist  places  .undc^r  imards,  stones,  ete. 
They  are  herhivorous.  and  arc  fre([uently  quite  injurious 
to  succulent  younp  jdants.  They  emit,  when  hanfllcd,  a 
milky  secretion,  and  arc  even  capable  of  sccTeting  a  mucus 
whieii.  like  a  thread,  suspends  them  from  the  point  to  whi<!h 
it  has  been  attached.  Itcsides  the  introduced  spe<'ies.  there 
is  an  indij^enous  form  which  is  ipiite  widely  distributed  in 
the  v.  ^.^Liimtj-  rnmprMtriM,  Biiiney.  TllEOUUim  Gll.L, 
ijimatula.     Sec  Limiut^:. 

Li'mnville,  post-v.  of  Le.xinccton  tp.,  Stark  co.,  0., 
on  the  Cleveland  autl  Pittsburg  K.  R.  Pop.  204. 
Ijinia-wood.  See  Bha/.ii.-wood. 
liimb.  In  jin^^ulnr  instruments,  the  plato  that  bears 
thi^  principal  "graduated  arc  is  called  the  ^/m6  of  the  instru- 
ment; the  secondary  are  concentric  wllh  the  first,  and  used 
for  subdividing  the  divisions  on  the  limti,  is  called  the  r..r- 
nicr.  In  the  theodolite  there  arc  two  limbs — one  for  mea- 
suring horizontal  nngles,  called  {\\ohnriznntiil  //m6,  and  one 
for  measuring  vertical  angles,  called  \\\c>vrrtlrtd  lluih.  The 
term  limb  is  often  applied  to  a  straight  md  whieh  is  gradu- 
ated ;  thus,  in  the  levelling-rod  the  stall  on  whi'di  the  prin- 
cipal graduation  is  placed  is  enllc<l  the  limb,  the  graduated 
line  on  the  vane  being  called  the  vernier.      W.  G.  Pkck. 

fjim'bo  [Fiat,  iimhtfn,  a  '*  border."  because  it  is  on  the 
bonier  of  hell],  in  the  theology  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  a 
place  upon  the  borders  of  hrll  for  the  souls  of  tliose  who 
nave  neither  merited  hell  by  their  sins  nor  are  entitled  to 
behold  the  beatific  vision  in  heiiven.  Tlicre  aretwolini- 
boes^onc  the  Umbna  piifniin,  the  limbo  of  the  Fafhers, 
designed  for  the  saints  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  Since 
the  atonement  of  Christ  these  Fathers  have  ascended  to 
heaven,  and  this  limbo  is  generally  believed  to  be  empty. 
The  other  is  the  iimhm  iu/aiitnni,  designed  for  the  souls  of 
nnbaptized  infants,  who  are  eternally  s(nTowful.  but  not 
tormented.  Some  writers  suggest  a  third  limbo,  for  right- 
eous men  who  have  not  the  true  faith. 

Liin'borch,  van  i  Pnii.ipi-rs),  h.  Juno  10.  Ifi33,  at 
Amsterdam  ;  studied  Iheology  under  his  uncle.  Episcopins, 
and  was  appointed  in  11)57  minister  of  the  Remonstrant 
congregation  at  Gonda.  and  in  Ififi"  professor  of  theology 
at  the  Homonstrant  college  of  Amsterdam,  where  ho  d. 
Apr.  •^(\,  I7I2.  His  Thmfof/ia  Cf'nSfhtnn  flfisr,)  gives  a 
comprehensive  and  systematic  exposition  of  the  doctrines 
of  Arminius. 

Lim'biir^,  or  Limboiirgy  a  territory  extending  along 
both  sides  of  the  river  Meusc.  which  alternately  belonged 
to  the  Netherlands.  Belgium,  France,  and  Austria,  until  it 
was  tinally  divided  between  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands 
in  1S31I.  Along  (he  Meuse  the  region  is  very  fertile,  afford- 
ing excellent  pasturage  for  large  herds  oi  cattle,  but  the 
rest  of  the  country  is  sterile,  the  soil  being  either  marshv 
or  sandy.  Brewing  and  distilling  are  the  principal  branches 
of  industry  pursued  here.  Duich  Limh„rtf  comprises  an 
area  of  856  square  miles,  with  22.>.702  inliabifants,  of  whom 
nine-tenths  are  Roman  Catholics :  the  ])rineip.al  towns  arc 
Maestrieht  and  Roermond,  lirlrjium  Kunhurff,  which  con- 
tains some  iron  and  coal  mines,  comprises  an  area  of  020 
square  miles,  with  200.::.ir>  inhabitants.  Principal  towns, 
JIassi'lt.  St.  Trond,  and  Tongros. 

Lime  [Fr. :  from  lud.  /t-rmon],  the  fruit  of  Clfni^  nr/rfa 
and  C.  Limetta  (the  last  called  sweet  lime),  both  probably 
mere  varieties  of  Citrus  nirdirn,  the  citron  tree.  The  lime 
grows  upon  a  dwartish  tree  or  shrub,  and   is  a  native  of 


Asia,  but  cultivated  in  nearly  all  warm  rcgutnt,  Limoii 
nro  in  no  wine  inferior  to  leiiiunn,  for  wliicli  they  are  Ufed 
afl  a  Hubfttitute.  Pickled  limeM  iiro  prized  iit*  a  condiment. 
Limo-juici!  is  extenifively  emptoyt-d  in  tfhipM*  htorcn  an  un 
antiscorbutic.  Citric  aeid  in  largely  iiiarnitaetured  from  it. 
Linn!  is  the  u«ual  Knglinh  name  of  Tilin,  the  linden  tree. 

TiiinCf  one  of  the  alkaline  oarthx,  ehemicallr  (he  pro- 
toxide of  ealcium,  >*ymbol  CaO.  It  form«  the  bane  of  lime- 
Htoncn,  marbles,  tnariM,  and  the  flhelln  of  molIufkH,  where  it 
is  in  eomliination  with  earbonie  aeid,  forming  the  riirbon- 
ato  of  lime.  By  the  application  of  Iteat  theeiirbonie  acid 
is  driven  olT,  aiul  the  lime  in  left  in  the  condition  of  "cauR- 
tie  "  or  "  (]uiek  "  lime.  Lime  is  nnually  while,  light-gmy, 
or  ercam-eolored.  porous  and  «ofl.  It  rapidly  absorbs 
water,  tiniting  with  it  cbcmieally,  •Filh  the  evolution  of 
much  heat.  This  process  is  called  nlaking  or  ^lnckin^. 
I*uro  or  *' fat  "  limes  when  slnketl  hwcII  very  much,  and 
nltimalfdy  fall  into  a  snow-white  powder.  If  more  wafer 
is  atlded,  what  is  called  the  "  milk  of  lime"  is  formed.  The 
lime  is  now  in  the  condition  of  a  hydrate,  and  if  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  air  it  absorbs  earbonic  aeid,  and  is 
again  converted  into  the  carbonate  of  lime.  In  the  pre[»- 
arafion  of  mortar,  snnrl  is  added  aecorrling  to  the  rielinens 
or  "  fatness  "  of  the  lime — that  is,  aeeording  to  the  fineness 
and  uniformity  of  the  powder  into  wliich  it  fails  when 
slaked.  Where  the  powder  is  vr-ry  fine,  if  makes  with 
water  a  fluid  paste  which  will  penetrate-  the  interstices  be- 
tween the  grains  of  sand,  however  clo,«ily  they  may  bo 
crowded.  The  thinner  the  film  of  paste  between  the  grains 
of  sand  the  stronger  their  adhesion  will  be.  Hence,  the 
value  of  a  lime  is  roughly  measured  by  the  qimntity  of  sand 
it  will  serve  to  unite.  Lime  is  largely  nserl  in  airrieulluro 
as  a  dressing  on  soils  which  require  calcareous  matter,  in 
the  manufacture  of  bleaehing-powder  (chloride  of  lime), 
in  tanning,  as  a  flux  in  smelting  iron,  etc.  r^tc.  Lime  is 
(■xtremely  infusible,  and  cylinders  of  (bis  substance  are 
commonly  used  in  the  oxyhydrogen  or  ealeinm  liirbl,  a  jet 
of  the  ignited  gases  being  thrown  upon  a  piece  of  lime, 
which  wbi-n  intensely  heated  emits  a  light  so  bright  as  to 
be  aliuiist  unbearable  to  the  eye. 

The  great  consumption  of  lime,  however,  is  in  (he  pro- 
du'-tion  of  mortar,  and  fVtr  this  purposes  it  has  been  used  in 
construction  by  all  modern  and  most  ancient  civilized  na- 
tions. In  the  earliest  masonry  of  whieh  any  remains  have 
been  found,  as  the  Etruscan,  that  of  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
and  antrient  Troy,  walls  were  laid  up  with  large  stones 
without  mortar  C*  ^'.'''clopean  "  masonry),  or  with  smaller 
ones  packed  in  clay,  but  by  the  Egyptians,  Hebrews, 
(Treeks,  and  Romans  the  use  of  lime  f<»r  mortar  was  uni- 
versal. In  the  manufacture  of  mortar  from  lime,  as  has 
been  stated,  (he  hydrate  of  lime  is  formed  by  the  addition 
of  water  to  quicklime.  This  i.s,  in  part,  chemically  com- 
bined with  the  lime,  and  produces  the  first  "seding"  of 
mortar.  Subsequently,  by  the  absorption  of  carltonie  aeid, 
it  is  converted  into  the  bydrated  carbonate.  In  process 
of  lime  :i  combination  is  also  formed  between  the  lime  and 
some  of  the  silica  of  the  sand  with  wliich  it  is  ossociated, 
and  silicate  of  lime  is  produced.  By  this  the  strength  of 
the  mortar  is  still  further  increased.  This  progressive 
change  has  been  ascertained  by  careful  analysis  of  many 
samples  of  older  and  newer  m<trtars.  These  have  shown 
that  in  the  older  mortars — whieh  in  some  instances  are  as 
bard  as  the  stones  they  join— the  percentage  of  silicate  of 
lime  is  much  greater  than  in  those  more  reecnily  made. 

The  notion  is  commonly  entertained  by  architects  and 
masons  that  the  best  lime  is  produced  from  the  purest  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  statements  to  that  effect  will  be  found 
in  many  books  whieh  treat  of  this  subject.  This  theory, 
however,  has  been  abundantly  proved  to  be  a  fallacy,  for 
it  has  been  shown  that  nearly  all  the  most  extensively  used 
and  highly  esteemed  limes  contain  a  large  percentage  of 
magnesia.  Magnesian  limes  are  preferred  by  masons,  be- 
cause, as  they  say.  they  are  "cooler"  and  set  more  slowly. 
The  pure  lime  is.  in  their  Inniuage,  (oo  *•  hot  *'  and  "  quick." 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  high  reputation  in  New  York  of 
th''  lime  from  Smithfield.  R.  I.,  and  that  made  from  the 
white  marble  along  the  Hudson  River,  both  of  which  are 
highly  magnesian.  The  following  analyses  show  (he  com- 
position of  the  Westchester  marble,  so  much  used  for  lime: 

1.  ?. 

Carbonate  of  Hrae .W.40  5J.20 

"          '*   mat^nesia 43.2S  44.80 

Silica 0.20  0.10 

Alumina  and  iron „    0.60  0.80 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  analyses  that  this  rock  is  a  typical 
dolomite,  and  yet  the  lime  made  from  it  is  as  highly  esteemed 
and  takes  as  much  sand  as  any  other  used  in  the  Atlantic 
States.  In  Ohio,  where  this  subject  has  attracted  special 
attention  in  connection  with  the  geological  survey,  it  has 
been  found  that  all  the  most  esteemed  limes  arc  highly 
magnesian.     At  Cincinnati,  which  is  surrounded  by  hills 
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composed  of  limestones  which  are  nearly  pure  carbonate 
of  lime,  ull  the  quicklime  used  is  brought  from  distant 
localities,  where  it  is  manufactured  from  the  Niagara  lime- 
stone, there  adulomite.  containing  nearly  as  much  magnesia 
as  lime.  The  cities  of  Northern  Ohio  and  Michigan  are 
supplied  with  iimefrom  the  Ningaraand  Water-lime  groups, 
both  of  which  are  dolomites,  and  from  the  Corniferous  lime- 
stone, which  contains  from  l.'j  to  21  per  cent,  of  magnesia. 
A  eon.siderable  portion  of  magnesia  in  quicklime  causes  it 
to  slake  ami  set  more  slowly,  but  the  mortar  is  quite  as 
white  as  that  made  from  pure  lime,  and  becomes  much 
harder  by  age. 

A  similar  fallacy  prevails  in  regard  to  the  use  of  mag- 
nesian  limestones  for  fluxes  in  metallurgy.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  pure  li[»estones  make  much  the  best  fluxes, 
but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  abundant  experience  li:is  shown 
that  magnesian  limestones  are  quite  as  well  adapted  to 
this  use  as  those  which  contain  the  car))onate  of  lime  only. 
Lime  is  manufactured  from  limestone,  marbles,  or  shells 
by  calcination,  which  expels  the  carbonic  acid.  This  is 
effected  in  kilns  of  various  kinds.  Formerly,  lime-burniug 
was  done  in  kilns  having  the  form  of  an  inverted  beehive, 
with  a  single  opening  at  the  bottom.  In  these  the  fuel  and 
stone  were  mixed,  the  iire  being  lighted  below.  At  tho 
end  of  tliree  or  four  days,  the  fuel  having  been  consumed 
and  the  Uuie-itone  calcined,  the  charge  was  allowed  to  cool 
partially,  and  was  then  drawn  out  at  the  bottom.  Now, 
lime-burning  is  nearly  all  done  in  what  are  caWcd  perpetual 
kilns.  These  are  square  or  round  towers  25  to  '.jO  feet  in 
height,  having  a  cylindrical  cavity  within,  5  or  6  feet  in 
diameter.  These  kilus  have  usually  two  furnaces,  one  on 
either  side,  situated  at  about  one-third  of  the  height  from 
the  bottom.  In  these  the  fires  are  kept  perpetually  burn- 
ing, and  are  fed  with  wood  or  soft  coal,  the  flamo  and 
heat  from  which,  passing  up  through  the  limestone,  calcine 
it  so  that  when  it  has  descended  to  the  level  of  the  furnaces 
it  is  deprived  of  all  its  carbonic  acid.  From  time  to  time 
the  limestone  is  charged  at  the  top  and  the  calcined  lime 
drawn  out  below.  As  limestones  vary  much  in  tho  facility 
with  which  they  are  burned,  the  time  required  for  calci- 
nation and  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed  will  depend  much 
on  the  kind  of  stone  used.  Something  will  also  depend 
upon  the  excellence  of  the  fuel  and  the  pattern  of  kiln  em- 
ployed. The  best  results-  attained  are  the  production  of 
300  bushels  of  lime  every  twenty-four  hours  with  the  con- 
sumption of  four  cords  of  wood.  Where  coal  is  used,  as  is 
the  case  in  most  foreign  localities  and  many  in  the  U.  S., 
a  considerable  economy  of  fuel  is  obtained;  but  in  some 
places  where  our  bituminous  coals  have  been  tried  tho 
quality  of  the  lime  is  said  to  have  been  impaired.  Tliis,  if 
true,  was  possibly  the  cfTeet  of  an  unusual  amount  of  sul- 
phur in  the  coal,  or  it  may  have  been  the  result  of  a  want 
of  adaptation  of  the  furnaces  to  mineral  fuel.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  lime-burners  abroad  and  in  certain  localities  on 
tho  Atlantic  coast  of  our  own  country  has  concluFivcly 
proved  that  Hmo  can  bo  burned  more  rapidly  and  cheaply 
with  a  fair  cjuality  of  coal  tii.an  with  wood,  and  this  with- 
out any  impairment  of  quality. 

When  mortar  freshly  made  from  quicklime  is  placed  in 
water,  it  softens  and  loses  its  furmj  but  the  lime  made  from 
certain  limestones  which  contain  a  largo  percentage  of  sil- 
ica and  alumina,  on  the  contrary,  hardens  under  wafer  and 
forms  what  is  known  as  hydniuHc  cement.  M'hen  calcined, 
those  hydraulic  limestones  yield  a  yellow  or  brown  linio 
which  does  not  slake  or  heat  much  on  tlio  application  of 
water.  From  its  hnrdness  it  must  he  ground  in  a  mill  be- 
fore it  can  be  used  for  mortar.  (Furllicr  particulars  in 
regard  to  this  class  of  limo  will  be  found  in  tho  articles 
Ckmknt.  HvnRAtTi.TC  Limes,  etc.  See  also  Vicat  On  Mor~ 
(am  and  V'icat's  Treati/te  on  Mortars  and  Ccmcntu;  Paslcy's 
LimcK,  M'lrtfU'M,  and  Cemcntu,-  IJurnoli's  Mortnre,  Lnnes, 
CvtufnfR,  <ind  Concretcn;  and  Gillmore's  Li'mcf,  Mortars, 
and  C'rmrntM,  2d  cd.)  J.  S.  Nr.WBEUitv. 

Lime,  Medicinal  Uses  of,  Quirhlhne  is  a  powerful 
caustic,  but  is  little  used  lor  this  purpose  except  in  (ho  form 
of  tho  officinal  potasna  cum  calrc  or  "  Vienna  caustic," 
which  consists  of  equal  parts  of  tho  two  alkalies,  mixed  to 
form  a  powder.  For  application  this  powder  is  made  into 
a  paste  with  a  little  alcohol.  CIdoriuated  /inir  ih  a  valuable 
desiccant  and  disinfectant.  Li'mr. water  (a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  lime  in  water)  and  cafritun  carhnnnte  (in  the  form 
of  prepared  chalk  and  prepared  oyster-shell)  are  used  in 
medicine  for  a  vari'ty  of  purposes.  They  are  valuable 
antidotes  in  sulpliuri*'  anrl  oxalic  acid  poisoning,  as  tliey 
form  insoluble  precipitates  with  those  acids,  and  have  no 
poisonous  properties  of  their  own.  They  are  among  tho 
best  of  alkalies  for  neutralizing  the  undur-  acidity  generated 
in  the  alimentary  eanni  in  certain  forms  {)f  dyspefisia.  es- 
pecially when.  11^  is  fifren  the  cn«e.  there  is  nNo  diarrhona; 
for,  being  somewhrif  nitringent,  they  tend  to  cheek  the  ilis- 
cbarge.     Being  of  low  diffusion  power,  they  nre  hut  little 


absorbed,  and  hence  cannot  be  used  for  alkalizing  the  blood 

like  the  alkaline  compounds  of  sodium  and  potassium. 
Lime-water  is  also  used  as  an  alkaline  wash  in  many  skin 
diseases,  and  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  linseed  oil  forms 
the  so-called  *"  Carron  oil."  a  favorite  ajijilication  to  burns. 
Lime-water  rapidly  dissolves  the  false  membranes  of  croup 
and  diphtheria,  and  is  accordingly  sometimes  applied  lo- 
cally to  the  throat  in  those  diseases  by  means  of  the  spray- 
a])paratus.  But  in  this  dilute  form  it  is  doubtful  if  it  exer- 
cises much  useful  solvent  power.  Mixetl  with  ice-cold  milk, 
in  tho  proportion  of  1  to  1  or  2,  lime-water  has  a  remarkable 
effect  in  allaying  nausea  and  vomiting ;  and  the  same  mix- 
ture thus  furnishes  an  invaluable  means  of  conveying 
nourishment  in  cases  of  obstinate  vomiting  when  all  the 
usual  forms  of  food  are  rejected.  Edwarh  Curtis. 

Lime,  tp.  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  744. 

Lime,  Chloride  of,  or  Bleachitig-Salt.  See 
Hypochi.orous  Anhydride  and  Hvpochlorites,  by  Prof. 
Henrv  Wurtz. 

Lime  Creek,  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  la.     Pop.  13.33. 

Lim'erick,  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Mun- 
ster,  separated  N.  by  the  Shannon  from  the  county  of  Clare. 
Area,  1061  sq.m.  The  ground  is  an  undulating  plain,  with 
a  subsoil  of  limestone,  trap,  and  sandstone,  watered  by 
the  Moigne,  Deel,  and  Muleair,  and  rising  into  mountains 
in  the  southern  parts,  where  are  found  a  line  reddish  mar- 
ble and  coal  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  central  part,  a 
tract  called  the  Golden  Vale,  is  very  fertile.     Pop.  191,936. 

Limerick,  city  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the  county  of  Lim- 
erick, province  of  Monster,  on  both  sides  of  the  Shannon, 
which  is  crossed  by  live  bridges  and  lined  with  docks.  It 
has  distilleries,  tanneries,  flour-mills,  flax-spinning  and 
weaving  factories,  and  lace  manufactures.  It  was  the 
last  place  in  Ireland  which  surrendered  to  William  III., 
on  which  occasion  a  treaty  was  signed  (1691 )  granting  cer- 
tain rights  to  Roman  Catholics.     Pop.  40,670. 

Limerick,  post-tp.  of  York  co..  Me.     Pop.  1425. 

Limerick,  po?t-v.  and  tj).,  Montgomery  co..  Pa.  P.  2600. 

Limerick  Station,  post-v.  of  Limerick  tp.,  Mont- 
gomery CO.,  Pa.,  on  Schuylkill  Iliver  and  on  Reading  R.  U. 

Lime  Ridge,  post-v.  of  Lower  Saucon  tp.,  Northamp- 
ton CO.,  Pa.,  on  Lehigh  River  and  on  Lackawanna  and 
Bloomsburg  R.  R.    Limestone  is  here  quarried  and  burned. 

Lime  Rock,  post-v.  of  Salisbury  tp.,  Litchfield  co., 
Conn.,  has  a  blast  furnace  and  car-wheel  factory. 

Lime  Springs,  post-v.  of  Howard  co.,  la.,  on  the 
Chicago  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  1.30  miles  S.  of  St. 
Paul,  has  1  school,  3  churches,  and  some  stores.  Pop.  about 
1000.  E.  L.  Howi:,  Ed.  "Lime  Springs  Herald." 

Lime'stone,  a  sedimentary  rock  composed  chiefly  of 
the  carbonate  of  lime,  the  calcareous  deposit  of  the  sea 
wherever  the  mechanical  sediments — sand  and  clay,  the 
wash  of  the  land — do  not  reach.  The  lime  of  limestones 
is  for  the  most  part  derived  from  the  hard  parts  of  marine 
organisms,  theshells  of  Foramiuifera  and  mollusks,  the 
skeletons  of  polyps  (corals),  etc.  By  the  formation  of 
limestone  carbonic  acid  is  drawn  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
fixed  beyond  the  reach  of  all  natural  agents  except  heat 
sufficient  to  calcine  the  limestone.  As  the  causes  which 
produce  the  ordinary  metamorphism  of  rocks,  converting 
limestones  into  marbles,  though  rendering  them  more  crys- 
tallino  and  often  discharging  alt  organic  colors  and  leav- 
ing them  pure  white,  does  not  drive  oflT  the  carbonic 
acid,  it  may  bo  supposed  that  the  carbonic  acid  which 
is  absorbed  in  the  formation  of  limestone  is.  for  the  most 
part,  permanently  withdrawn  from  the  atmosphere.  As 
Prof.  Henry  Wurtz  has  suggested,  this  process  has  probably 
caused  a  great  diminution  of  tho  carlmnle  acid  contained 
in  the  primeval  atmosphere,  and  should  it  continue 
with  no  other  compensating  action  than  sueii  as  wo  now 
know,  it  must  result  in  tho  extinction  of  all  life  on  tho 
globe.  J.  S.  Newberrv. 

Limestone,  county  of  Alabama,  bounded  N.  by  Ten- 
nessee and  S.  by  the  Tennessee  Ri\er.  Area,  650  square 
miles.  Tiio  N.  is  hilly,  the  S.  more  level.  Cotton,  corn, 
and  live-stock  are  largely  produced.  Tho  county  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Nnsliville  and  Decatur  ancl  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  R.  Rs.     Cap.  Athens.     Pop.  15,017. 

Limestone,  county  of  Central  Texas.  Area.  900 
square  miles.  It  is  fertile,  well-timbered  and  watered,  and 
produces  corn,  cotton,  and  Hvc-stoek.  Travcrseil  by  Jli>uston 
anil  Texas  Central  K.  R.     Cap.  Springfield.     Pop.  S69I. 

liiincstone,  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  240. 

liimcstone,  tp.  of  Kankakee  co.,  III.     Pop.  840. 

LiiiM'Mtinic,  tp.  of  Peoria  CO.,  III.     Pop,  2.302. 

JiimcNloiic,  tp.  of  Aroostook  co.,  I\Ie.     Poji.  263. 

Limestone,  tj).  of  Runcombc  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  683. 
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I.iiurslonr,  i|).  oi  Duplin  oo.»  N.  0.     Pop.  700. 

E.iiiK-^tonrf  portrp.  of  Clariim  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  \'i7t}. 

I.iiiicstoiic,  Ip.  of  Lycoininj;  co.,  Pu.     I*op.  i;i.O(i. 

liiiiM'Htoiie,  l|).  of  Montour  CO.,  Pa.     Pop.  710. 

IjiiiM'sloiir,  tp.  of  Union  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  HKU, 

liiiiic^toiK!,  (p.  of  Wiirn-n  c<i.,  Pa.     Pop.  848. 

LiiiirMf OIK',  tp.  of  Spartanburg  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  240.3. 

liinn'  Trrc,     Sec  Lindkn. 

Ijiin^idir  [from  Limit,  the  princijial  genus],  ri  family 
of  nionomyarian  concliiferdiis  niollusktt,  rcHcmblin^^,  in 
hoinu,  llic  KcallopH  ( Peetiniihr ).  but  witli  tlie  nioiilli  bor- 
dered by  tentiHMiliir  fihimciits ;  ibe  niiintle  <iirstitiitc  of- 
ui-i.'lli  ;  an  o\'iil  tiilp(!  (levrb)p('<l  imkI  cylindiii^al  in  forin  ; 
anil  {\n\  foot  e'ini|ncs?'(;il.  'I'ln^  family  ban  nvntierourt  re- 
cent U8  well  aw  fossil  (Scoondury  ami  Tertiary)  fpecies, 
wliieli  liavc  been  ;^roupcil  by  Ailanis  inti  two  pencra — viz. 
Liiiui  (witb  tbc  hub-j^encra  linthiln  restrieteti,  Chntiifirx, 
MitiitiKnm,  AwHtn,  anil  Llnmhthi)  an«l  l.iinnu.  Of  tbe 
biltiT.  <inly  line  Hpeeie^i  was  known  from  Norway  nnil  tbo 
Mi'tliternini'ari.  TllKoOoui:  (Jll.L. 

Lim'iiiKtoii,  piist-tp.  of  York  co.,  Mc.     l*op.  HCiO. 

Ijiin'it  [Lat.  //mr»].  The  Umt  of  a  varying  f|nantity 
is  tli;it  value  fowoi-dH  wbich  the  first  may  be  nniilo  under 
tbe  law  by  whieb  it  varies  to  approach. //om  wlucb  it  nniy 
be  made  to  ditfer  by  b'ws  than  any  assi^;;nalde  fjuanlity  of 
tbe  same  kind,  and  with  wbicb  it  nniy  be  mailn  to  coineiili) 
by  a  particular  snpjxisition.  Thus,  (be  (pniiitily  '2ux  -f-  /i^ 
varies  witli  h;  if  we  suppose  //  to  diminisb  numerically,  tbo 
value  of  tbo  exjiression  will  appmaob  towards  thatof  2rta*; 
by  making  //  puffieicntly  Pinall  tbe  value  of  the  expression 
is  made  to  difTfr  from  2ax  by  less  tban  any  assi<;nab!o 
quantity;  and  liiially,  by  supposiii";  A  equal  to  0,  the  \aluc 
of  the  expression  becomes  I'ox;  liencc,  2ar  is  t!io  limit  of 
2«.r  -f  /(''  with  respect  to  h. 

The  method  of  limits  has  boon  made  the  basis  of  a  sys- 
tem of  differential  calculus.  To  explain  this  system  let  us 
assume  the  general  equation — 

,  y=/(^-) (I) 

if  we  increase  a*  by  a  positive  liut  variable  increment,  /;,  and 
denote  tbo  corresponding  value  of;/  by  .'/',  it  may  be  shown 
(f'ourtenay's  C(tfruiu>t,  art.  -1)  that  the  new  state  of  tbe  func- 
tion can  always  bo  expressed  by  tbe  formula, 
V'=/(x  +  //}=/(.r)  +  ^/i+  ///i-i  +  C/i^  +  etc.  ;  ....  (2) 
in  which  .4,  Ji,  C,  etc.  depenil  on  x,  but  arc  independent 
uf  h.  Subtracting  (1)  from  (2),  and  dividing  through  by 
A,  wo  have 

v'  —  y 


'=A  -f-7iA  +  {otc.)/i2 


(^) 


The  first  member  of  (IJ)  is  a  symbol  to  express  the  ratio 
of  the  increment  (if  the  variable  to  the  corresponding  iuere- 
nicnt  of  the  function,  and  tbo  second  member  is  tbe  value 
of  that  ratio.  If,  now.  wo  suppuso  h  to  approach  0,  tbo 
value  of  the  ratio  will  approiich  .1,  and  when  h  becomes 
equal  to  0  tbo  value  of  (he  ratio  btx'omes  equal  to  ^1  ;  hence, 
A  is  the  limit  of  the  ratio  in  question.  This  limiting  value 
is  called  the  diflerential  eoeflicient  of  the  function,  and  is 

denoted  by  the  symbol  ---:  if  this  result  is  multiplied  by 
ax 

the  differential  of  the  variable,  dx,  the  product,  denoted  by 

the  symbol  r/y,  is  called  the  diiferentialof  the  fuuctiou,  aud 

we  have  ,  i  , 

ay  =  A  ax. 

If  wo  suppose  A  to  be  a  constant  infinitesimal,  denoted  by 
tix,  the  ditference  between  i/'  and  y  will  be  the  ditferenec 
between  two  consecutive  values  of  the  function;  this  dif- 
ference is  (he  diflerential  of  the  function,  and  it  may  be  de- 
noted by  the  symbol  dj/.  Svibtracting  (I)  from  (2), aud  in 
the  result  making  y'  —  y  equal  to  dy,  and  h  equal  to  dxj  we 
have 

dy  =  Adx  -k-  fidx^  +  Cdx^  +  etc.  ; 
rejecting  from  the  second  member  all  terms  involving  dx 
to  a  higher  power  than  the  lirst,  as  iutiuitesimal  in  com- 
parison with  the  first,  we  have,  as  before, 

dy  =  A  dx. 
This  result  shows  that  the  expression  for  the  differential 
of  the  function  is  always  the  same,  whether  it  is  found  by 
the  method  of  fimitit  or  by  the  mcthnd  of  i»jin!(fniniah,  in-  j 
asmuch  as  tbe  function  that  we  have  used  is  perfectly  gen- 
eral. The  latter  merhod  is  fur  simpler  (ban  the  former,  and 
is  therefore  better  adapted  to  pnu-iiml  investigations. 

The  method  of  limits  is  immediately  applieiible  to  the 
theory  of  tangents.  \\v  may  define  a  tangent  to  a  piano 
curve  at  a  given  point  lo  bo  Ihe  limit  of  the  secniil  through 
that  point.  If  a  secant  is  drawn  through  tbo  given  point 
and  any  other  point  of  tbe  curve,  we  may  conceive  the  sec- 
ond point  to  approach  (be  first,  and  finally  to  coincide  with 
it;  at  this  instant  the  secant  bocouics  a  tangent.     If,  now. 


wo  MUppoBu  tho  second  point  to  pasi  the  first,  contiouinf;  to 
niovo  in  the  same  direction,  wo  Hhall  have  a  iocunt  cutting 
lh«  curve  on  tbe  other  Ride  'J'hero  ih  but  one  position  in 
which  u  Heeaiit  bt.-couieH  u  tnngent,  and  that  is  itH  limiting 
position.  At  this  point  the  xbtpe  of  the  tangent  in  equal 
to  tbo  limit  of  the  ratio  of  the  inrrvmrnt  of  t/m  abtiinmi  to 
the  rorrcMponding  inmmrnt  of  the  ordiuatr;  that  in,  to  tho 
diffi^runtial  coefficient  of  tho  ordinato  taken  at  (he  point  of 
contact.  A  tangent  plane  lo  a  surface  at  any  point  is  tho 
limit  of  all  tho  secant  planes  tbul  can  bo  passed  through 
th(^  point. 

The  method  of  limits  is  used  in  deducing  properties  of 
geometrical  magnitudes  of  one  and  two  dimensionB.  Let 
a  regular  polygon  bo  inscribed  in  a  circle,  and  suppose  tbo 
numlier  of  sides  to  be  indefinite.  As  the  number  of  hides 
increases,  the  area  of  tho  polygon  approaches  that  of  the 
circle,  and  finally,  when  tbe  number  of  sides  becomes  in- 
finite, the  two  areas  coincide  ;  hence,  we  say  that  the  circle 
is  the  limit  of  a  regular  inscribcrf  polygon.  It  is  also  tho 
limit  of  a  regular  circumscribed  polygon.  Tbe  circum- 
fcrenco  of  a  circle  is,  in  like  manner,  the  limit  of  tbi;  perim- 
eters of  the  inscribed  and  circumscribed  polygons.  Tbo 
surface  and  volume  of  tho  cone  and  the  cylinder  are  limits 
of  tho  surface  and  volume  of  regular  inserilied  pyramids 
and  prisms.  In  alt  such  cases  it  is  assumed  that  whatever 
is  truo  for  all  states  of  a  varying  magnitude  is  true  for  its 
limit. 

A  limit  of  tho  roots  of  a  numerical  equation  is  a  number 
greater  or  less  than  any  of  tbe  real  roots  of  the  equation. 
In  this  sense  there  must  be  an  infinite  number  of  limits,  but 
it  is  understood  that  the  superior  limit  is  the  smallest  and 
that  the  inferior  limit  is  the  largest  whole  number  that  will 
satisfy  tho  conditions  of  a  limit.  W.  ti,  I'i;rK. 

Ijiinita'tion,  Statutes  of,  are  statutes  limiting  or 
pres'-ribing  particular  periods  of  lime  within  which  civil 
aetions  or  suits  or  criminal  prii8t;cuti<jns  must  be  instituted 
or  (certain  legal  rights  enforced.  \'arious  statutes  of  this 
kind  have  been  enacted  in  England  at  difTerent  periods  of 
English  history,  but  those  which  were  first  adopted  were 
narrow  in  scope,  applying  only  to  aetions  relating  to  real 
property.  Tbe  first  statute  to  be  enaeted  of  a  eon)]irehen- 
sive  eharaeter,  applying  to  civil  octions  in  contract  and  in 
tort,  as  well  as  to  aetions  concerning  real  estate,  was  passed 
in  tho  reign  of  James  I.  (21  .James  I.  ch.  10).  This  has 
been  superseded,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  reol  pnipcrty.  by  the 
statute  'A  and  1  AViil.  IV. ch.  27,  but  its  remaining  provisions 
are  still  substantially  in  force,  though  they  have  been  to 
soino  extent  modified  by  subsequent  enactments.  Upon 
this  statute,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  actions  upon  contract,  tho 
various  statutes  of  limitation  enacted  by  the  diflercnt 
States  of  this  country  have  been  chiefly  based,  its  prinnipal 
provisions  having  been  frequently  adopted  with  but  slight 
if  any  modification;  and  a  consideration  of  its  terms,  of 
tho  interpretation  which  it  has  received,  and  of  its  eflect 
ujton  legal  procedure  will  exhibit  the  principles  of  law  upon 
this  subject  as  established  in  Kngland  and  generally  in  the 
U.  S.  Tho  rules  relating  to  actions  of  tort  and  to  actions 
concerning  real  property,  as  well  as  the  statutes  of  limita- 
tion which  have  been  enacted  witli  reference  to  suits  in 
courts  of  equity  and  to  criminal  prosecutions,  nmy  with 
most  convenience  and  advantage  be  considered  separately. 

I.  ActioitH  upon  Cmitnict. — It  Is  provided  by  the  statute 
of  James  that  "all  actions  of  account  aud  upon  tbe  ease, 
other  than  such  accounts  as  concern  the  trade  of  merchan- 
dise between  merchant  and  merchant,  their  foctors.  or  ser- 
vants, all  actions  of  debt  grounded  upon  any  lending  or 
contract  without  specialty,  all  actions  of  debt  for  arrearages 
of  rent,  shall  be  brought  within  six  years  next  after  the 
cause  of  such  actions,  and  nut  afti-r."  Before  (he  enact- 
ment of  this  statute  there  was  no  limit  to  the  period  within 
which  an  action  upon  contract  might  be  instituted.  It  was 
a  maxim  of  the  common  law  that  a  "  right  never  dies."  and 
it  could  theretore  not  be  barred  or  extinguishcl  by  any 
lapse  of  time,  uidess  it  were  a  right  of  action  in  tort,  in 
which  case  Ihe  action  was  then  required  (tbougb  there  aro 
now  important  exceptions  to  this  rule)  to  be  brought  within 
the  litetime  of  the  parties.  The  object  sought  to  be  attained 
by  the  enactment  of  these  provisions  limiting  the  right  of 
action  to  a  specific  and  comparatively  brief  period  was  to 
relieve  debtors  from  the  undue  embarrassment  and  hard- 
ship naturally  attendant  upon  harassing  litigation  at  rc- 
nu)tc  periods  of  time,  when  vouchers  and  other  instruments 
of  evidence  are  likely  to  be  lost  or  destroyed,  or  it  has  be- 
come unreasonably  difficult  or  impossible  to  procure  the 
necessary  testimony.  The  statute  is  in  furtherance  of  the 
principle  that  "Ihe  law  favors  those  who  arc  vigilant,  not 
those  who  sleep  upon  their  rights."  and  aims  to  promote 
the  diligence  of  creditors  in  enforcing  their  claims  while 
an  adequate  defence,  if  any  can  be  made,  is  reasonaldy 
practicable.  The  limit  of  time  assigned  is  necessarily 
arbitrary,  though  it  was  undoubtedly  fixed  upon  with  ref- 
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ercnce  to    two    important   considerations:    first,  that   the 
creditor  should  not  be  forced  to  undue  haste  in  bringing 
action  before  time  was  given  to  collect  all  necessary  testi- 
mony, to  employ  other  means  of  effecting  a  settlement,  or 
to  wait  until  an  impoverished  debtor  might  become  ca]pable 
of  satisfying   the  claim;  and,   secondly,   that  the   debtor 
should  not  be  unwarrantably  prejudiced  in  his  interests 
bv  the  creditor's  excessive  delay.     For  these  reasons  the 
statute  is  commonly  termed  in  law  a  statute  of  repose,  be- 
cause its  purpose  and   effect   are   to   quiet  old  and  stale 
claims,  to  extinguish  causes  of  litigation,  and  to  relieve 
debtors  from  oppressive  suits.     There  has  been,  however, 
no  little  conflicting  adjudication  in  the  courts  as  to  whether 
it  should  be  deemed  a  statute  of  repose  or  one  uf  presump- 
tion.    The  decisions  sustaining  the  latter  doctrine  proceed 
upon  the  ground  that  a  creditor's  claim  is  not  to  be  enforced 
at  the  expiralinn  of  the  prescribed  period,  because  it  is 
then  presucncd  in  law  that  it  has  been  satisfied.     This  con- 
trariety of  opinion  led  to  important  consequences  in  regard 
to  the  necessity  of  a  new  promise  by  the  debtor  to  revive  a 
iialjility  affected  by  the  statute,  which  will  be  again  referred 
to.     It  is  now  to  be  considered  as  the  generally  established 
rule  that  the  statute  is  one  of  repose,  founded  upon  prin- 
ciples of  expediency  and  public  policy,  and  not  of  legal 
presumption.    The  phraseology  of  the  statute  has  reference 
to  the  technical  forms  of  .action  upon  contract  employed  in 
common-law  procedure,  instead  of  to  various  kinds  of  con- 
tracts.    The  nature  and  objects  of  these  various  actions  are 
explained   under    the   topics   AccousT,    Case,    and    Debt 
(which  see).     The  "  action  upon  the  case,"  as  the  phrase  is 
used  in  this  connection,  includes  the  action  of  assumpsit. 
(See  Assumpsit.)     It  may  be  briefly  slated  as  the  substance 
of  the  statute  that  it  requires  actions  upon  simple  contracts 
( I.  e.  contracts  not  under  seal)  to  be  brought  within  six 
years  after  the  cause  of  action  accrues,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  merchants'  accounts,  which  concern  the  trade  of 
merchandise.     The  time  when  the  cause  of  action  accrues, 
and  from  which  the  six  years  are  to  be  reckoned,  is  the 
time  when  the  creditor  could  have  commenced  his  action. 
Thu.«,  if  credit  be  given,  the  statute  begins  to  run  when  the 
term  of  credit  expires.     If  a  bill  of  exchange  be  p.ayable 
at  sight,  the  six  years  are  computed  from  the  date  of  pre- 
sentment.     But  a  note  payable  on  demand  is  due  at  any 
time,  and  the  statute  runs  from  the  making  of  the  note. 
If,  however,  the  note  be  drawn  payable  a  certain  time  after 
demand,  a  demand  must  be  made  to  fix  the  commencement 
of  the  period  of  limitation.     If  a  bill  or  note  have  days  of 
grace,  the  statute  runs  from  the  time  of  their  expiration. 
If  a  debt  be  payable  by  instalments,  the  statute  begins  as 
to  each  instalment   from   the  time  when   it  becomes  due; 
there  may,  however,  be  an  agreement  that  upon  default  in 
paying  any  instalment  the  whole  debt  shall  become  pay- 
able, and  in  that  case  the  six  years  arc  reckoned  as  to  the 
entire  debt  from  the  time  of  default.     The  statute  begins 
to  run  when  the  plaintiff  could  bring  his  action,  and  not 
when  he  knew  he  could,  if  these  two  periods  of  time  do  not 
coincide,     it'  the  claim  be  for  breach  of  contract,  the  statute 
runs  from  the  time  of  breach,  and  not  from  the  time  when 
loss  or  injury  was  sustained  by  the  idaiiilifl"  in  consequence. 
If  money  be  payable  upon  the  happening  of  a  contingent 
event,  the  jieriod  of  limitation   will  bo  reckoned  from  the 
time  of  its  occurrence.     The  statute  provides  that  the  suit 
"shall  Ifc  bntitf/lit  within  six  years."     It  therefore  becomes 
important  to  iletermine  what  steps  will  be  sufticietit  to  con- 
stitute the  bringing  or  commencing  of  an  action,  for  if  suit 
be  brought  even   upon  the   last  day   of  the  six   years  the 
terms  of  the  statute  will  be  satisfied,  even  though  the  action 
may  be  prolonged   beyond  that  limit.     It  was  the  rule  at 
common  law  that  the  suit  was  commenced  by  tho  first  act 
performed  in  the  institution  of  legal  proceedings,  such  as 
filling  out  and  completing  the  original  writ  or  the  sum- 
mons,  which   were  the  initiatory   steps  requisite.     At  the 
present  day   the  same  general   rule  remains  true,  though 
difl'erent  forms  of  process  have  been  established  in  England 
and  the  .States  of  this  country  as  tho  prescribed   mode  of 
beginning  legal  proceedings.     It  is  provided  in  some  .Slates 
that  the  action  shall  be  deemed  begun  as  to  any  defendant 
when  the  first  process,  as  a  summons,  is  served  on  him  or 
on  a  co-defendant,  but  that  an  alleiiipl  to  conuncnce  it  by 
delivering  the  summons  to  the  slnrilV  to  be  served  shall  be 
equivalent  to  an  actual  service.     This  is  the  case  in  New 
York  and  in  other  States  which  have  adopted  its  code  of 
civil  pr'icedure. 

It  is  a  general  principle  applicable  to  statutes  of  limita- 
tion that  they  do  not  npjdy  to  actions  brought  by  tho 
Crowu  or  .State,  unless  there  be  an  express  provision  in  tho 
Blatuto  to  that  elTect.  It  was  a  maxim  of  common  law 
that  "  time  does  not  run  against  the  king."  Special  ]iro- 
visionsare  generally  adojileil  at  tlic!  present  day  barring  the 
right  of  the  Stale  to  recover  real  property  after  a  certitin 
spcciflad  interval ;  but  the  rule  as  applicablo  to  ootioas 


upon  contract  is  not  so  frequently  changed.  Tho  statute 
also  provides  that  actions  upon  contracts  under  seal  or  spe- 
cialties shall  not  be  included  within  the  prescribed  period 
of  limitation.  But  in  analogy  with  the  provisions  of  tho 
statute  an  artificial  presumption  was  established  at  an  early 
period  that  payment  of  a  debt  upon  specialty  had  been 
made  when  it  had  been  unclaimed  and  witliout  recognition 
for  the  period  of  twenty  years.  This,  however,  did  not 
operate  as  an  absolute  bar,  but  was  merely  a  disputable 
presumption,  which  might  be  rebutted  by  any  evidence  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  the  jury  that  the  debt  still  remained  due. 
The  same  presumption  was  also  made  in  reference  to 
claims  upon  simple  contract  when  the  statute  was  not 
pleaded  by  the  defendant,  since  it  was  a  rule  that  a  defend- 
ant could  not  take  advantage  of  the  statute  of  limitations, 
though  he  might  be  .able  to  do  so,  unless  he  made  it  the 
basis  of  a  special  plea.  But  if  is  now  provided  in  England, 
by  statute  '.i  and  4  Will.  IV.  eh.  42,  that  actions  upon  spe- 
cialties shall  be  commenced  within  twenty  years  after  tlie 
accruing  of  the  cause  of  action.  Similar  statutes  hare  been 
enacted  in  a  number  of  the  U.  S. 

No  special  provision  is  made  in  the  statute  of  James 
with  reference  to  mutual,  open,  and  current  accounts  be- 
tween the  parties  to  an  action  ;  but  the  rule  was  established 
at  an  early  date  in  England  by  the  adjudications  of  tho 
courts,  and  has  been  generally  sustained  in  the  American 
States,  that  such  accounts,  if  they  contain  items  on  both 
sides  within  the  period  of  limitation,  arc  not  barred  by  the 
statute.     The  last  item  is  said  to  draw  to  itself  the  other 
items,  and  its  date  is  deemed  the  date  of  the  entire  account. 
These  accounts  are  to  be  distinguished  from  "  merchants'  ac- 
counts." which  arc  provided  for  by  the  statute.    These  may 
exist  between  parties  who  are  not  merchants.     The  reason 
generally  given  for  this  rule  is  that  the  items  within  six 
years  are  clearly  an  admission  of  an  unsettled  account,  and 
equivalent  to  evidence  of  a  new  promise  which  operates  to 
remove  the  bar  of  the  statute.     It  is  indispensable  that  the 
accounts  be  mutual  in  order  that  the  rule  may  apply.     If 
the  items  be   entirely  upon  one  side,  only  those  which  are 
within  six  years  will  be  valid  claims.     It  has  been  held  in 
some  Slates  that  an  item  upon  either  side  will  be  sufiicient 
to  take  the  whole  account  out  of  the  statute.     Merc  state- 
ments of  successive  credits  on  one  side  of  an  account  and 
of  debits  on   the  other  do  not  make  an  account  mutual. 
There  must  be  reciprocal  demands,  mutual  rights  of  action. 
The  account  must  also  be  "  open  and  current"  in  order  to 
be  referred  to  the  time  of  each  successive  item.     If  a  bal- 
ance be  struck,  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  debtor,  thus  mak- 
ing the  account  what   is   technically  termed  an  "account 
stated,"  the  balance  constitutes  a  definite  and  specific  debt, 
against  which  the  statute  begins  to  run  from  the  time  it  is 
ascertained  and  settled.     A  balance  thus  found  may,  how- 
ever, be  embodied  in  a  new  account  current  as  its  first  item, 
and  thus  be  drawn  out  of  the  operation  of  the  statute.     But 
the  rule  in  regard  to  mutual  accounts  lias  been  changed  in 
England  by  statute  9  Geo.  IV.  eh.  1-1,  commonly  termed 
I>ord  Tcnterdcn's  act.     This  provides  that  the  existence  of 
items  within  six  years  shall  not  operate  to  prevent  the  pre- 
vious items  of  the  account  from  being  barred.     This  pro- 
vision has  been  declared  anew  by  statute  ID  and  20  Vict, 
ch.  97.     In  this  country,  however,  the  previously  existing 
common-law  rule  has  been  established  by  statute  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  Slates.     The  exception  as  to  "merchants'  ac- 
counts" in  the  statute  applies  only  to  such  "accounts  as 
concern  the  trade  of  merchandise  ;  ' ;'.  e.  to  those  which  arise 
from  the  buying  and  selling  of  goods.    The  existence  of  mu- 
tual di^bit  sand  credits  merely  is  not  sufficient.  A  "merehnnt," 
within  the  meaning  of  this  provision,  is  one  wlin  is  engaged 
in  traflic  in  merchandise  as  a  regular  business.    It  was  final- 
ly decided  in  England  before  this  exception  was  there  abol- 
ished that  it  ajiplied  only  to  actions  of  account,  techni- 
cally so  called,  and  perli.aps  to  actions  on  the  case  for  not 
accounting.     (See  AnoiNT.)     In  those  States  of  this  coun- 
try, however,  where  this  provision  of  the  statute  has  been 
adopted,  other  forms  of  action  based  upon  matter  of  account 
have  been  held  to  be  included  wilhin   its  terins.     In  some 
of  the  States  the  phraseology  was  changed,  so  as  to  read, 
"other  than  such  aclimiii  aa  coneern  the  trade  of  merchan- 
dise," etc.     The  adjudications  of  the  courts  as  to  the  mean- 
ing and  effect  of  this  exception  have  been  conflicting.     On 
the  one  hand,  it   has  been   inaintiiined   that  such  accounts 
cannot  l)0  barred   by   the  slalule.  although   all   the  items 
which  they  contain  arc  beyond  the  limit  of  six  years;  while, 
on  the  oilier  hand,  it  has  been  contended  that  they  will  bo 
barrcil  unless  they  contain   ileins  wilhin   six  years,  which 
may  servo  to  ilraw  after  them  the  antecedent  items  in  tho 
same  way  as  in  "nintual  accounts."     The  former  doctrine 
became  sellhil  in  England,  and  is  sustained  by  Ibc  weight 
of  iiiilhorily  in  the  V.  S.      But,  though  such  aecounts  aro 
!  held  not  to   be  wilhin  the  slatulory  bar,  tho  presumption 
I  of  payment  after  twenty  years  would  apply  to  them  in  the 
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Baino  way  an  to  nponinltics.  In  »  number  of  tlio  U.  S.  tliio 
ox(!c|)tioii  iiH  to  •' iJUTciiuntH'  HCcoimtH  "  huH  not  been  ru- 
taiiHMl,  iLtMi  Mid  HtiituU-H  lis  t(i"Niutuul  uceountH"  whirh 
havo  bc'cii  ail'iptctl  an;  apiiIicMililc-  to  tin-mi  ancounlw  alMo.  In 
Knj;Ianil  tin-  rx«-<'|itioii  Iiiim  Ikm-ii  <1omi;  awiiy  "ilh  l.y  llir  lujt 
I'J  and  liU  Viot.ul1.y7,  uiid  suuh  ciairnH  arc  lo  bu  mucJ  with- 
in MIX  yi-arH. 

Thrliar  of  tho  ctatuto  may  be  roniovrrl  in  any  cnso  by  a 
niHV  proriiiHL»  to  piiy  llic  (b-bt  or  l»y  a  piirt  luiyrncnt  of  iln 
amount  nunlc  within  hix  yi-arw  bcloic  ii'-tion  is  broiit^'bt  for 
its  rriMivcrv.  'I'b<*  staluto  b(;|;inH  to  run  anew  iVom  tin;  timo 
of  the  proiuJj'o  or  paytncnt.  This  ii4  truo  whcthor  tbo  nix 
yriirs  havo  wholly  or  partially  expired.  The  n<!W  promiwo 
"may  bn  cither  t-xpn-Hs  or  imptiiMl.  It  will  ^'cncnilly  bn  iin- 
plitMl  from  iiu  unLMMiditiiiiml  and  uiiqualilifd  arknowlcd;;- 
mcnt,  of  the  oxisti-ni-r  of  the  debt,  if  uriaei-oinpanicd  by 
any  refusal  to  pay  or  by  any  deelaralions  showiiiy;  an  inten- 
tion to  rely  upon  tho  statute  as  a  clofenoc  In  lormor  times, 
wlieu  tho  statute  wan  fi^onerally  held  to  be  a  statute  of  prc- 
Huniptiiin,  very  slij^ht  an(i  trivial  adinissions  of  the  debtor 
from  which  the  existence  of  a  delit  eoubl  he  inferred  were 
fasteni'd  upon  by  the  courts  as  sufficient  evidenee  ot"  a  now 
promise,  because  they  curved  to  repel  the  jiresumptiou  of 
paymont.  It  wus  even  pf^uerally  lield  tliat  tho  debtor  would 
be  liable  thou;;h  his  admission  were  accompanie<l  by  a  refu- 
sal to  pay.  liut  when  the  statute  came  to  be  rej^iirded  as  a 
sfjitule  of  repDsi-  tlie  natural  deduolion  wiis  that  tin'  debtctr 
mit;ht  talio  advantage  of  tho  statute,  unless  he  voluntarily 
waiveil  it  by  an  express  promise  i>r  by  an  acknowledi^ment 
so  full  and  uuerjuivocal  as  to  be  equivalent  to  a  new  promise  ; 
atui  this  is  now  the  cstablishcrl  rule.  If.  notwithstanding 
the  admission,  an  intention  bo  expressed  to  take  advantage 
of  tlie  statute,  no  inference  of  a  new  promise  will  be  made. 
The  acknowledgment  mu«t  in  every  case  refer  delinitely 
to  the  liebt.  whieh  is  the  cause  of  action,  though  it  need  not 
s'ate  (he  amount  payable  tlieroon.  This  may  be  proved  by 
extrinsic  evidenee.  But  an  acknowledgment  of  a  more 
general  indebtedness  will  not  be  suflieii-nt.  If  the  a<Imission 
bo  accompanied  by  terms  or  conditions  of  any  kind,  a  re- 
covery cannot  bo  had  unless  they  arc  fulfilled.  The  prom- 
ise or  aoknowledi;ment  must  be  voluntiiry.  and  not  extorted 
by  duress.  I'art  payment  is  held  lo  take  a  debt  out  of  tlio 
statute,  on  tho  ground  that  it  amounts  to  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  present  subsisting  debt  which  tho  debtor  ia  liable 
and  willing  to  pay.  But  this  may  also  be  nceonipanied  by 
a  refusal  to  pay  the  residue,  and  the  statutory  bar  will  not 
then  be  removed.  A  payment  of  interest  upon  any  debt 
is  suflieicnt  to  render  payable  tbo  principal  and  the  residue 
of  the  interest.  If  ailcbtor  owes  several  debts  to  the  same 
creditor,  some  of  which  arc  barred  and  some  arc  not,  and 
makes  a  general  payment  without  ajiprnprtating  it  to  any 
specific  claim,  it  has  been  held  that  the  creditor  may  ap- 
propriate it  to  any  claim  that  is  barred,  but  cannot  thereity 
take  tho  residue  of  such  claim  out  of  the  statute.  It  is  n(»t 
yet  definitively  settled  whether  the  same  rule  jirevails  if  all 
tho  debts  are  barred,  though  the  tendency  of  judicial  opin- 
ion is  in  this  direction.  (Sec  Ai'i'iioiMtiATioN  of  Pa ymksts.) 
It  is  now  jirovided  in  England  by  Lord  Tcnterdon's  act 
that  no  promise  or  acknowledgment  shall  he  sufficient  to 
take  a  debt  out  of  the  operation  of  the  statute  unless  it  bo 
contained  in  some  writing  to  be  signed  by  the  party  charge- 
able thereby.  This  act,  however,  it  is  declared,  shall  not 
alter  (he  effect  of  any  payment  of  principal  or  interest. 
Similar  statutes  have  been  adopted  in  a  number  of  the  V.  S. 
It  was  tho  rule  in  England  until  tho  passage  of  Lord  Tcn- 
terdon's act  that  a  new  promise  or  part  payment  by  one  of 
several  joint  debtors  would  revive  the  obligation  as  to  all, 
and  take  tlic  debt  out  of  tho  statute.  But  this  act  provides 
in  substance  that  tho  promise  or  admission  of  a  single  co- 
debtor  shall  bo  binding  upon  liimself  only.  In  some  of  the 
U.  S.  the  course  of  adjudication  at  common  law  has  estab- 
lished the  former  doctrine,  while  in  others,  us  in  New  York, 
it  has  established  the  same  rule  as  is  declared  by  this  statute. 
Some  of  tho  States  have  also  enacted  statutes  similar  to  the 
Knglish  act.  A  new  promise  or  acknowledgment,  it  is  gen- 
erally iield,  must  bo  made  to  the  creditor  or  Ins  authorized 
agent,  and  not  to  some  third  person. 

The  statute  of  .Tames  provides  that  if  the  plaintiff  ho 
under  certain  disabilities  at  tbo  time  when  the  cause  of  ac- 
tion accrues,  he  may  bring  his  action  wilhin  six  years  after 
tlie  disability  ceases  or  is  removed.  The  disabilities  enume- 
rated are  minority,  coverture  or  marriage,  imprisonment,  un- 
stjunduess  of  mind,  or  absence  beyond  the  seas.  It  has  been 
held  under  tliis  provision  that  if  any  of  these  causes  of  dis- 
ability d(tcs  not  exist  when  the  statute  begins  to  run,  but 
arises  subsequently,  the  operation  of  the  statute  will  not  bo 
arrested.  If  the  disability  exists  when  the  cause  of  action, 
accrues,  but  is  afterwards  removed,  though  only  temporarily. 
the  statute  will  begin  to  run  from  the  time  of  removal,  and 
will  not  be  discontinued  because  the  disability  returns.  If 
several  disabilities  coexist  when  tho  right  of  action  accrues, 


they  muMt  all  bo  removed  before  tho  stniuto  will  coinrncnco 
to  run.  The  exprenHion  ''beyond  ifeuM"  meunK  beyond  the 
four  Ncaft  Hurroundin^  (jrcat  Britain,  and  therefore  in  equiv- 
alent to  *'  out  of  (111)  realm  or  country."  The  vtxmc  phrane, 
as  ccjutained  in  statuteit  of  limitation  in  tliih  country,  haH 
been  usually  interpreted  to  nn-nn  "out  of  the  Stale," 
though  in  Homo  StatcK  it  han  been  held  to  mean  "out  of  tbo 
I).  tS."  In  Homo  of  the  State  Htalutes  thif*  pliraricology  linn 
been  changed,  and  the  wordu  "  out  of  I  he  .State"  Kubs(iluled. 
This  disability  applies  not  only  to  citizenn  who  are  teuipo- 
rarily  absent  from  a  State  or  country,  but  alco  lo  foreigners 
who  do  not  rcnido  within  its  limitit;  an<l  Ihey  have  eix 
years  within  which  to  commence  action  nf(er  coming  into 
the  State.  It  was  also  provided  by  the  (ilatu(e  4  Anne,  ch. 
Ill,  that  if  the  fft/rndttHt  in  any  action  phall  nt  the  timo 
when  the  cause  of  action  accruers  bo  "  beyond  seaf,"  tho 
action  may  be  brought  against  him  within  six  yearn  after 
his  I'cturn.  It  has  been  genernlly  held  under  Ihin  statute 
that  the  return  must  not  be  clandeHtine,  and  with  an  intent 
to  set  the  statute  in  motion,  and  then  depart  without  giving 
the  creditor  an  opportunity  lo  enforce  Ids  claim.  It  mu«t 
be  so  public  nntl  made  under  such  circumsiances  of  noto- 
riety as  to  render  it  presumable  that  Ihe  creditor  might  by 
ordinary  diligence  have  acquired  Information  of  the  relurn 
and  plaeecl  the  debtor  under  arrest.  This  exception  in  alpo 
usually  held  to  apply  to  foreigners  as  well  as  non-rc*-ident 
citizens,  and  they  may  be  sued  wilbin  six  years  nfter  com- 
ing within  a  State,  even  though  the  debt  may  be  barre<i  by 
the  statute  of  their  own  State.  For  it  is  n  general  principle 
in  reference  to  statutes  of  liinilation  that  they  iirv  eontr(dled 
in  their  operation  and  effect  by  the  lej-  furi,  or  the  law  of 
tlie  place  where  a  suit  is  brouglit  to  enforce  a  legal  demand. 
(See  Li:x  Fori;  Intf.hnationai.  Law  (rniVATK).)  Similar 
exceptions  ancl  disabilities  are  usually  included  in  the  stat- 
utes of  limitation  in  force  in  the  IJ.  S.  There  is  very  grtal 
weight  of  authority  in  this  country  that  when  fraud  has 
been  committed  by  the  defendant  under  such  circumstances 
as  to  conceal  from  the  plaintiff  all  knowledge  of  the  frnu<I, 
and  ]>rcvent  him  from  asserting  his  right,  the  bar  of  tho 
statute  may  be  avoided  in  courts  of  law,  an<l  the  six  years 
computed  from  the  discovery  of  the  frau<l.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly the  rule  that  a  court  of  equity  would  interfere  in  such 
a  ease  ancl  prevent  the  statute  from  operating  to  the  j)Iain- 
tin"s  detriment.  It  is  provided  by  statute  in  some  States 
that  tbo  cause  of  action  shall  not  be  deemed  lo  accrue  in 
such  a  case  until  the  discovery  of  the  facts  constituting  the 
fraud.  The  statutes  of  ."orae  of  tho  States — p.  »/.  New  York 
— confine  this  rule  to  actions  eoleii/  cog^uizablc  in  courts  of 
equity. 

The  statute  of  limitations  is  held  to  affect  the  plaintiff's 
remedy,  but  not  his  right.  Hence,  though  the  remedy  bo 
lost  by  the  expiration  of  the  prescribed  time,  any  lien 
I  which  the  creditor  may  have  will  not  be  extinguiyhcd.  So 
a  jiromissory  note  may  be  barred,  while  a  inortgnge  given 
as  security  for  its  payment  may  be  enforced  by  foreclosure 
after  the  six  years  have  terminated.  Moreover,  it  is  held 
that  tho  enactment  by  a  State  of  a  statute  of  limitations 
barring  a  riglit  of  action  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  inter- 
val, and  operating  prospectively,  is  not  in  violation  of  ihat 
clause  of  the  ('.  S.  Constitution  which  provides  that  '*  no 
State  shall  ]>ass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  con 
tracts,"  since  tlie  *•  obligation  "  of  the  contract  still  subsists, 
though  the  creditor  is  deprived  of  the  regular  legal  means 
of  enforcing  it.  But  a  reasonable  lime  must  be  given  after 
the  enactment  of  the  law  for  the  enforcement  of  claims  in- 
clutled  within  its  terms,  for  it  is  equally  well  settled  that  ihe 
act  by  a  Stale  of  depriving  a  creditor  substantially  of  his 
remedy  amounts  practically  to  an  impairment  of  the  "ob- 
ligation of  the  contract." 

1 1.  Actiounf'/  Tort. — The  periods  of  limitation  prescribed 
by  the  statute  of  James  with  reference  to  actions  of  lort 
arc  as  follows  :  in  actions  of  trespass  for  injuries  lo  real  or 
personal  property,  in  actions  of  trover,  of  detinue,  of  re- 
plevin, and  of  case  (except  for  slander),  six  years  after  the 
cause  of  action  accrues  ;  in  actions  of  trespass  for  assault, 
battery,  or  false  imprisonment,  four  years:  and  in  actions 
for  slander,  two  years.  (See  Trkspass,  Trover.  Convkr- 
sioN,  Dktixie,  Replkvin.  Case.)  These  are  the  periods 
still  established  in  England.  In  the  States  of  this  country 
similar  statutes  generally  exist,  applying  to  the  same  forms 
of  action  or  the  same  classes  of  tortious  injuries,  though 
there  is  no  such  general  agreement  among  the  various 
States  in  regard  to  the  periods  of  limitation  prescribed  in 
these  actions  as  in  relation  to  actions  upon  contract.  In 
determining  the  time  from  which  tho  statute  begins  to  run. 
it  is  important  todistinguish  between  tortious  acts  which  ar<- 
wrongful  in  themselves,  and  for  which  an  action  may  be 
maintained  without  proof  Ihat  actual  damage  has  been  sus- 
tained, and  those  cases  where  the  injury  is  consequential, 
and  Ihe  right  of  action  is  founded  on  the  special  damages 
suffered  by  the  plaintiff.     In  the  former  class  of  cases  ibc 
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period  of  limitation  runs  from  the  time  when  the  act  was 
committed,  without  regard  to  any  loss  or  damage  resulting 
from  it  :  while  in  the  latter  it  is  reckoned  from  the  time 
when  the  special  damage  was  sustained.  Thus,  in  an 
action  for  slander  on  account  of  defamatory  statements 
charging  the  commission  of  a  felonious  offence,  the  statute 
runs  from  the  time  when  the  words  were  spoken;  but 
when  slander  is  actionable  only  by  reason  of  the  pecuniary 
damage  resuUing,  as  in  slander  of  title,  it  runs  from 
the  time  the  damage  occurs.  The  reason  of  the  rule  in 
the  last  two  cases  is.  that  there  is  no  cause  of  action  at  all 
until  the  special  damage  has  accrued.  (See  Slander.)  In 
trover  the  period  is  reckoned  from  the  time  of  conversion 
of  the  goods.  In  actions  for  official  or  professional  negli- 
gence the  cause  of  action  is  deemed  to  be  founded  upon  the 
breach  of  duty,  and  not  upon  the  resulting  damage,  and 
the  former  determines  the  period  from  which  the  statutory 
period  is  computed.  Thus,  if  an  attorney  were  sued  for 
neglect  of  professional  duty,  the  time  when  the  neglect  oc- 
curred would  mark  the  commencement  of  the  period  of 
limitation. 

in.  Actions  relating  to  Real  Property. — By  the  statute 
of  James  it  was  further  provided  that  no  person  should 
make  entry  into  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  but 
within  twenty  years  after  his  right  should  first  accrue. 
Tliis  provision  controlled  the  right  to  bring  an  action  of 
ejectment,  since  this  is  founded  upon  a  right  of  entry,  and 
operated  to  make  an  uninterrupted  adverse  possession  for 
twenty  years  a  complete  bar  to  sMich  an  action.  (See  Eject- 
ment.) And  now,  under  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  ch.  27,  it  is 
declared  that  no  person  shall  make  an  entry  or  distress,  or 
bring  an  action  to  recover  any  land  or  rent,  but  within 
twenty  years  next  after  the  time  at  which  the  right  to  make 
such  entry  or  distress  or  to  bring  such  action  shall  have 
first  accrued  to  some  person  through  whom  he  claims  or  to 
himself.  Persons  under  the  disabilities  of  infancy,  lunacy, 
coverture,  or  beyond  seas,  and  their  representatives,  are  to 
be  allowed  ten  years  from  the  termination  of  the  disability 
or  death  to  enforce  their  rights,  but  no  action  can  be  brought 
by  such  parties  after  forty  years.  Statutes  of  a  similar 
character  exist  in  the  various  States  of  this  country,  and 
though  they  differ  much  in  details  and  comprehensiveness 
of  scojie,  the  period  of  twenty  years  is  almost  invariably 
fixed  upon  as  the  time  of  limitation.  Aperson,  therefore,  who 
18  deprived  of  the  possession  of  his  land  by  an  adverse  oc- 
cupant for  the  space  of  twenty  years  is  prevented  from  re- 
covering it.  and  is  in  fact  divested  of  his  ownership.  It  is 
important  in  this  connection  to  distinguish  between  pre- 
scription and  limitation  as  relating  to  interests  in  real  prop- 
erty. Prescription  applies  properly  only  to  incorporeal 
hereditaments,  such  as  a  way  or  watercourse,  a  right  of  com- 
mon, etc.,  and  does  not  relate  to  land  or  corporeal  property. 
(See  iNt-ORPOREALllEREmTAMEN'TS.)  It  depends  Upon  a  legal 
presumption  that  a  grant  of  the  property  has  been  made 
after  an  enjoyment  continued  for  a  sufficient  period  of  time, 
and  was  not  a  doctrine  originally  established  by  statute. 
But  the  rhetiry  of  limitation  was  wholly  created  by  positive 
statute,  and  applies  only  to  corporeal  property,  such  as  land, 
houses,  etc.  The  subject  of  prescription  is  now,  however,  in 
England,  governed  by  statute  (3  and  4  Will.  IV.  ch.  71). 
The  adverse  possession  of  land  which  under  the  statute  of 
limitations  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a  bar  to  the  assertion  of 
a  legal  title  by  the  owner  of  it,  or  by  one  against  whom  the 
adverse  occupant  brings  an  action  of  ejectment,  must  be  an 
actual,  continued,  visible,  notorious,  distinct,  excUisive,  and 
hostile  possession.  It  must  lie  with  an  intention  to  claim 
title  to  the  land  occupied  in  opposition  to  any  other  claim- 
ant. In  order  that  the  possession  may  be  artmd,  the  atl- 
vcrse  occupant  must  make  an  entry  upon  the  land,  so  that 
an  ouster  may  be  effected.  By  this  nteans  the  owner  is 
disseized  if  possession  be  taken  under  claim  of  riglit.  (See 
Disseizin.)  Taking  a  deed  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute 
adverse  possession.  The  possession  must  be  continued  dur- 
ing the  entire  period  of  limitation,  either  by  actual  resi- 
dence or  cultivation,  or  by  such  use  and  occupation  of  the 
premises  as  they  are  capable  of,  with  claim  of  ownership. 
But  successive  periocls  of  adverse  possession  by  different 
occupants  cannot  bo  united  so  as  to  make  up  the  full 
statutory  period,  unless  there  is  a  privity  of  estate  be- 
(ween  the  successive  occupants  by  purchase  or  descent. 
Such  a  privity  exists  between  ancestor  and  heir,  grantor 
and  grantee,  devisor  and  devisee,  etc.  But  in  sonio  States 
tlic  right  to  unite  successive  ])osscssions  is  denied.  The 
possession  must,  moreover,  be  n'm'hlr.  votori»iin,  and  t/in- 
tinrf.  It  must  be  continued  under  such  circumstances  of 
notoriety  that  the  owner  may  bo  presumed  to  have  notice 
of  it  and  of  its  extent.  There  are  two  modes  of  possession 
which  the  law  deems  sufficiently  notorious  and  distinct  to 
constitute  adverse  jjossession  under  the  statute,  The  first 
mode  is  where  one  enters,  not  asserting  a  right  of  owner- 
ship derived  from  a  deed  or  written  inBtrumentof  title,  but 


merely  taking  possession  with  claim  of  right.  In  this  case 
the  disseizin  extends  only  to  the  premises  actually  enclosed, 
cultivated,  improved,  or  otherwise  occupied.  The  ether 
mode  of  possession  is  where  one  enters  undercolor  of  title 
derived  from  a  deed  or  other  instrument,  and  occupies,  cul- 
tivates, or  improves  the  land,  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 
In  this  case  his  legal  possession  will  be  deemed  generally 
to  extend  to  the  boundaries  or  limits  of  the  property  pre- 
scribed in  the  instrument  of  title,  even  though  this  be  of  no 
legal  validity  in  conveying  a  title.  These  principles  may 
be  considered  as  generally  established  by  the  adjudications 
of  the  different  States,  though  with  various  degrees  of  mod- 
ification and  a  somewhat  different  extent  of  application.  In 
some  of  the  States  rules  embodying  this  distinction  are 
declared  by  statute;  this  is  the  case  in  New  York.  The 
possession  must  also  be  exclusive  during  the  entire  period, 
and  hostile  or  adverse.  If  the  occupancy  be  begun  and 
continued  under  the  owner's  permission,  it  is  not  hostile, 
but  in  recognition  of  his  title.  So  when  the  parties  were 
in  privity  with  each  other,  and  the  possession  was  origin- 
ally taken  in  recognition  of  and  acquiescence  in  the  right 
of  the  real  owner,  a  positive  disclaimer  of  holding  in  sub- 
serviency to  such  title  must  be  made  before  the  possession 
can  become  adverse.  The  question  whether  the  possession 
is  adverse  or  in  recognition  of  the  owner's  title  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  jury,  but  what  is  sufficient  to  constitute 
adverse  possession  is  a  question  of  law  for  the  court.  One 
tenant  in  common  may  occupy  the  common  premises  in 
adverse  possession  against  his  cotenant  if  there  be  sufficient 
evidence  of  an  exclusive  claim.  This  would  be  the  ease  if 
he  should  exclude  the  other  from  occupying  the  premises, 
and  should  appropriate  the  profits  to  himself  under  a  claim 
of  exclusive  right.  But  mere  occupancy  of  the  premises  by 
one  tenant  alone  would  not  be  sufficient.  The  statute  of 
limitations  as  applying  to  land  does  not  run  against  the  State 
unless  there  be  an  express  provision  to  that  effect.  The 
same  general  principles  prevail  in  regard  to  the  disabilities 
enumerated  in  the  statute  as  have  been  already  stated  in 
reference  to  actions  upon  contract. 

IV.  Snits  in  Courts  of  Eijuity. — The  statutes  of  limitations 
which  have  been  thus  far  considered  were  not  enacted  with 
reference  to  proceedings  in  equity,  but  only  applied  to  ac- 
tions in  courts  of  law.  In  equitable  procedure  there  was 
therefore  no  binding  obligation  to  enforce  their  provisions. 
It  became,  however,  the  practice  in  equity  to  act  in  obe- 
dience to  these  statutes  in  all  causes  of  action  which  came 
specifically  within  their  provisions,  and  also  to  extend  their 
application  to  other  analogous  cases.  This  was  done  in 
furtherance  of  the  equitable  principle  that  laches  and  re- 
missness are  to  be  discountenanced  and  disfavored.  But 
courts  of  equity  refuse  to  apply  the  statute  of  limitations 
when  this  would  enable  fraud  to  be  committed  or  would  re- 
sult in  manifest  injustice.  Other  rules  and  principles  in 
relation  to  the  subject  of  the  limitation  of  suits  in  equity 
are  stated  in  the  article  upon  Laches  (which  see).  In  a 
number  of  the  U.  S.  positive  statutes  have  been  enacted 
prescribing  a  fixed  period  of  limitation  for  equitable  suits. 

V.  Criminal  ProRccutions. — There  have  been  several 
statutes  of  limitation  enacted  in  England  at  different 
periods  applying  to  prosecutions  for  certain  crimes.  Thus, 
by  statute  7  Will.  Til.  eh.  'A,  it  was  ]>rovided  that  no  ])rosecu- 
tion  shall  be  had  in  cases  of  higli  treason  whereby  cor- 
ruption of  blood  may  ensue,  except  for  an  attempt  to  as- 
sassinate the  king,  unless  the  bill  of  indictment  be  found 
within  three  years  after  the  offence  was  committed.  So  by 
the  statute  .31  EHz.  ch.  5,  prosecution  by  information  upon 
a  penal  statute  was  limited  to  a  prescribed  period.  In 
New  York  it  is  provided  that  indictments  for  murder  may 
be  found  at  any  time  after  the  death  of  the  person  killed; 
in  all  other  cases  indictments  are  to  be  found  within  five 
years  after  the  commission  of  the  offence,  but  the  time 
during  which  the  defendant  shall  not  have  been  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  State,  or  usually  resident  therein,  shall  not  con- 
stitute any  part  of  this  period.  Statutes  of  an  analogous 
character  exist  in  other  States. 

VI.  Statutes  of  limitations  have  also  been  enacted  in 
many  of  the  States  applying  to  jiartics  occupying  jiarticu- 
lar  official  positions,  as  sheriffs  or  other  officers,  or  to  actions 
of  a  peculiar  character,  as  for  the  recovery  of  penalties  or 
forfeitures  under  a  statute,  etc.  These  need  only  be  referred 
to  for  the  sake  of  completeness.  The  statutes  of  the  vari<nis 
States  must  be  specially  consulted.  It  will  have  been  seen 
from  this  discussion  that  the  legislation  ujion'tho  subject 
of  limitations  depends  largely  upon  a  principle  of  public 
policy.    Its  aim  is  to  quicken  the  diligence  of  creditors  and 

frcvent  delay  in  the  enlorcement  of  even  righteous  claims, 
t  seeks  to  shield  one  cliarged  with  crime  from  the  conse- 
quences of  n  long  postponement  of  a  prosecution,  as  he  may 
then  lose  the  means  of  making  a  just  defence.  The  justice 
and  expediency  of  these  rules  is  well  illustrated  by  a  prac- 
tice now  becoming  common  with  persons  liable  to  cncoun- 
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lur  much  liti;(ation,  iit  (lio  litno  tlioy  ontcr  into  a  contract 
to  f4li]itiliLt»  tlnit  nil  iiutiuii  for  ItH  tirniu'li  mtiHt  l)u  ljruu;;lit 
witliiii  a  Ifric't"  iiiriml,  fiiy  sixty  «r  ninety  (Iiiy«,  or  pL-rhiipH 
a  your.  Alllioii;;h  thin  ii;;n-i'incMt  is  iii>t  a  liiiiitiitiiin  in  thu 
McnHO  of  lifiiii^  iin|iciHcr|  hy  liiw.vi'r  if  is  vjtiid.  ilikI  if  n*iif*oM- 
iildo  brcuiii*-!t  a  puit  of  llm  contract,  anrl  will  Imi  t-nlurued 
hv  tlie  oourtH,  Suuli  fitipuIatioMtt  ui-o  atmot«r  ro^^ularly  found 
in  inHiiraiioo  polii-it'S  and  in  the  rLtuoiplH  of  i-xprt-MS  and  laU;- 
Kraph  oornpanirs.  (('((iiHiilt  on  this  ^xi-m-ral  Hiil)j<-L't  tlio 
works  of  I'arsonH  and  CliiKy  <hi('->uti<flH  ;  AriK*-ll  fht  Lint- 
■t'ltttnt* :  Wilkinson  On  Liiiiitftfioiti  ;  Wawlilmrn  ()u  Jiral 
l*,oprri^ ;  Crmfto't*  Diifrnf  ,•  (irt'culcaf  On  Evidence,  vol.  ii. ; 
Sniitli's  /jr>ir/inff  dttHCH,  ind*?x.) 

(Ji:)i(f)i:  ('riASK.     Ki:visi:n  nv  T.  W.  Dwicht. 

Liino^jP'*'    [iin-.    !,--innv!f-i\,   vMy    of     Kriinri-,    capital 

of  thu  il''p  irtin-'nt  of  lliintp- Vioniic,  on   tho  Vieuno  Kivi.T, 

25l»  railon  S.  itf  [*ariH.     It   is  ono  of  tho   seven   placi'S  in 

whioli  Chrisrianity   was  plantot  about  tho  middle  of  tho 

:  (hif'l  L'L»iitury  ;  has  a  famnns  i)rfod  of  linrsfs,  and  '\a  noted 

j         for  itH  porcelain  miinurattur",  a  very  lino  whiio  pnrtvlain- 

oartli  luiviu'^  heon  disunvcreil  In  il3  nei;^hIn>iIioj(i  in  17()8; 

and  if  his  niso  s  iino  cotton  and  woollun-tnills. 

Liin'oiiite  [(ir.  Ktitnav,  "  mf^iidow  "],  (ho  hydratod  scs- 
quioxido  of  iron,  often  ealled  hrown  hioniatite,  ono  of  tlio 
oominnnost  ancl  ino.st  important  ores  of  iron.  Tho  depoBitg 
of  limonito  aro  potMiliarly  Imjal  and  irro::;u!:ir  in  character. 
Tliev  aro  never  found  fnrniinj^  continuous  strata,  but  aro 
(1)  either  tlie  superfuMal  deposits  of  chalybealo  waters, 
lillin;;  fissures  or oavitici*  or  oncrustin!*  sloped  or  acouraula- 
tiuL;  in  ooncrotionary  or  botryoidal  nns.^os  in  sand,  clay, 
or  gravel;  or  (2)  thoy  are  prnlnc 'd  by  (ho  oxidation,  at 
and  neir  tlic  surface,  ot  b:?ds  of  th?  cirl)oiia(e  of  iron  or 
iron  pyrites.  From  their  mode  of  formation  tho  d*-posi(-i 
of  liinonite  are  less  exteusivo  atid  n-liablo  than  those  of 
other  ores  of  iron,  and  thfir  irregularities  have  often  been 
i  a  cause  of  disappointment  and  loss  :  but  pume  of  them  aro 

j  of  groat  extent,  and  they  aro  so  numerous  in  m;iny  countries 

I  that  thL'y  have  always  constituted  one  of  the  great  sources 

from  wtiioh  the  supply  of  iron  has  boon  derived.  In  tlie  U.  S. 
valuable  deposits  of  limonito  aro  fouml  in  a  great  number 
of  localitios.  Thi\v  occur  perhaps  in  thi-  greatest  abun- 
dance in  a  boU  wliii-h  extends  alon.;  the  eastern  flank  of  the 
AllL'^hmiea  U\n\\  New  lOngland  to  Ucorgia.  Ileretlicy  rest 
on  rocks  of  various  kinds,  such  as  gneiss,  serpentine,  crys- 
talline limestone,  slate,  etc.  From  Pennsylvania  southward 
their  assokiiation  wifh  tho  lower  Silurian  limestones  and 
slates  is  such  that  they  have  by  some  writers  been  repre- 
sented as  holding  a  d  'finito  geological  position  in  that  series 
of  rocks.  It  is  quite  certain,  however,  tiiat  they  are 
altogether  superlioial  in  position,  and  form  no  jiart  of  tho 
stratification  of  this  or  any  other  formation.  It  is  prob- 
able, as  suggested  by  Prof.  Frederick  Pritue.  that  some  of  the 
brown  hiematites  of  Pennsylvania  aro  formed  from  tho  de- 
composition of  pyrites  along  the  outcrops  of  pyritons 
slates  ;  but  some  of  tho  m<ist  important  deposits  of  this 
belt  aro  so  far  removed  from  tho  mctam<)rpboped  Pahoozoic 
rocks  of  the  AllL>ghauies  that  they  can  have  had  no  con- 
nection with  them — such  as  the  Hmonites  of  Roxbury, 
Arnenia,  ami  f^tafen  Island.  In  tho  latter  locality  tho  iron 
ore  occurs  at  the  N^.  end  of  tho  island  in  superficial  cavities 
in  serpentine  ;  at  tho  southern  end.  in  concretionary  masses 
scattered  through  Cretaceous  clays,  with  which  they  aro 
evidently  contemporaneous.  The  truth  seems  to  bo  that 
these  deposits  of  limonito  have  been  forming  fnun  the 
drainage  of  all  tho  ferruginous  rocks  of  the  K,  Hank  of  the 
AUeghanies  since  the  beginning  of  the  Cretaceous  age.  In 
Alabama  and  Tennessee  deposits  of  liinonite  of  great  ex- 
tent and  purity  are  found  along  the  outcrops  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  limestone.  In  Missouri  a  belt  of  superficial 
Umonite  encircles  tho  district  which  contains  the  great  de- 
posits of  specular  iron  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  and 
may  bo  suppose  1  to  have  been  formed  from  the  ferruginous 
drainage  of  this  district.  The  limonites  which  are  formed 
l>y  the  oxidation  of  the  siratilieil  carbonates  are  best  seen 
in  iSouthern  Ohio  and  Kastern  Kentucky,  where  some  of 
the  calcareous  ore-beds  of  the  coal-measures  are  oxidized 
along  their  outcrops,  and  are  more  or  less  deeply  converted 
into  the  hydratod  sesquioxido. 

fio.j-intu  orr  is  a  spongy  and  usually  impure  limonito 
which  accumulates  in  marshes  from  the  leaching  of  sur- 
rounding beds  of  sand,  gravel,  etc.  wliich  contain  iron. 
Luke  ore  is  the  naino  given  to  limnnite  which  gathers  at 
the  bottom  of  lakes  and  ponds  which  receive  the  drainage 
of  ferruginous  strata  or  soils.  In  some  of  the  Swedish 
lakes  this  ore  is  dredged  up  periodicallv.  the  deposit  being 
reproduced  at  intervals  of  one  or  several  years. 

The  mnfius  oprmudi  of  tho  deposition  of  limonito  is  as 
follows:  Tho  sesquioxido  of  iron  is  insoluble,  but  the  pro- 
toxide is  soluble.  When  organic  matter  is  buried  with 
peroxide  of  iron,  tho  carbon  of  the  organic  matter  lakes 
from  the  iron  ore  one  oquivalont  of  oxygen.     It  is  now 


diMoIvcd  by  atmoMphcHo  water,  and  if  carried  Into  ftuy 
ruMurvoir  that  reeuiveii  the  drainage.  Here  tho  Iron  in  oxi- 
dized by  conttu:t  wt(h  the  air,  and  (aUn  to  the  Iwtlom  as  tho 
liydratud  Heitqiiioxide.  If  it  tiiidM  (here  deeompoMirig  or- 
ganic mutler,  it  imparlH  lo  it  a  jiortion  of  ilH  oxygen  to 
form  carbonic  acid,  and  lloatx  utf  lo  gatli<-r  more  oxygen. 
All  long  aM  any  organic  mutter  remains  ihu  iron  onctllutes 
betwuen  tho  surface  and  Ijottoin  of  tho  water;  when  it  has 
all  b<-en  oxidi/ed,  it  accumiilaleH  as  bog  or  lake  ore.  Thiiii, 
iron  becomes  a  carrier  of  cixygen  in  (heaqueriun  cireulurion 
of  the  globe,  as  it  docs  in  the  hiemal  circuliition  of  aniinalr>. 
Tho  iridericeiit  film  so  freqii<-ntly  seen  on  pools  of  water  is 
liinonite  funned  in  tho  manner  described  above. 

Chalybeate  springs  throw  down  a  yellow  or  brownii-h 
precipitate  in  the  channels  or  reforvoirs  through  which 
their  waters  flow  when  they  come  in  contact  with  the  air, 
and  tho  iron  they  contain  is  oxidized.  This  preeipitate  is 
limonite.  If  it  remains  as  a  powder.  It  is  called  yellow 
ochre;  if  it  is  brown  it  contains  manganene,  and  is  known 
as  "  umber  "  or  '"  Spanish  brown."  It  miiy,  however,  form 
concretionary  nmsses  with  a  radiated  structure  or  snceesBive 
layer  of  solid  limonite  many  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  sup- 
posed (hat  most  of  the  great  limonite  beds  found  along  the 
flanks  of  tho  Allcghauics  and  elsewhere  hav-o  accumulated 
in  this  way. 

Pure  limonito  contains  60  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  but 
it  often  contains  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  foreign  mutler,  so 
that  its  average  yield  of  iron  does  not  reacli  .'ifl  percent. 
Thequalily  of  the  iron  made  from  it  is  »<oinetime8  excellent, 
as  is  attested  by  the  good  repute  of  the  Hoxbury  and  other 
limonite  irons.  It  generally  contains  too  much  pbtrgphorus, 
however,  to  bo  sncccssfully  used  for  the  inanufucture  of 
steel.  From  their  fusibility  the  brown  haMnatites  are  very 
useful  adjuncts  in  the  smelting  of  the  more  refractory 
magncitites  and  specular  ores,  and  their  employment  in  this 
connection  has  caused  them  to  be  largely  mined  and  highly 
valued.  J.  S.  Nkwukkrv. 

Limousin'^  a  former  province  of  Central  France,  cora- 
priserl  the  present  departments  of  CorrSze,  Crcuse,  Dor- 
dogne.  and  Vienne.  Its  capital  was  Limoges.  It  gave 
name  to  a  mediioval  dialect  which  prevailed  through  much 
of  Southern  France,  and  had  a  considerable  poetic  and 
romantic  literature. 

Limoux'^  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Aude, 
stands  on  both  sides  of  the  Aude  in  a  fertile  valley  which 
prorlucos  much  grain  and  the  famous  wine  of  Hlanquettede 
Limoux,  and  has  extensive  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth, 
yarn,  and  articles  of  iron  and  brass.  ■  Pop.  7600. 

Lim'pct  [Or.  Aeira?],  a  name  applied  loosely  to  many 
gasteropod  niollusks,  but  appropriately  belonging  to  tho 
Patellidic,  of  which  /'.itcfin  is  the  typical  genus.  Tho 
species  are  very  numerous,  but  are  less  frequent  on  our 
Atlantic  coast  than  in  most  others.  PuUlla  vuh/arig,  the 
common  European  limpet,  is  extensively  uset^  for  fish-bait 
and  for  human  food.  Many  species  are  fossil.  The  living 
shells  adhere  to  rocks  by  atmospheric  pressure.  They 
slowly  bore  into  wood  or  chalk  to  which  they  are  attached. 
The  Calyptrjeidffi  are  called  bonnet  or  cup  limpets.  The 
keyhole  limpets  are  Fi^nurcNir.  The  Parmnphari  arc  called 
duck's-bi!l  limpets.  The  genus  Ann/In'*  includes  the  river 
limpets.  The  limpets  of  tropical  shctres  have  in  many  spe- 
cies extremely  beautiful  shells.     Mony  of  them  are  edible. 

Lin'acre,  orl^ynaccr  (Thomas),  M.  D..  b.  at  Canter- 
bury, England,  about  UOO  ;  studied  at  Oxford  and  on  tho 
Continent;  became  fellow  of  All  Souls'.  Oxford,  in  US4. 
and  afterwards  professor  of  physic  :  was  an  associate  of 
Colet.  Erasmus,  and  Lily  in  inlr»>ducing  into  England  a 
knowledge  of  (_Jrcek.  from  which  Inngimge  he  made  elegant 
translations  of  Galen  into  Latin  :  studied  theology,  and  in 
I.")18  became  a  prebendary  of  York;  founded  the  College 
of  Physicians  at  London  (161!^).  was  its  president  for  life, 
and  was  physician  to  Henry  VIII.  and  his  family.  D.  in 
London  Oct.  20,  1524.  His  translation  of  Galen's  De 
Sanitnte  Tnentla  oppeared  in  lol".  the  Meth>idu»  Mrdcndi 
:n  1519.  and  the  De  Temperainentig  \d  1521.  He  published 
in  152-1  a  treatise  on  the  rules  of  Latin  prose  composition, 
Dr  Eincudata  Sinictura  Cafitii  &rniowiV,  lib.  rt. 

Lina'res,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Jaen.  is  well  built 
and  flourishing.  It  owes  its  prosperity  chiefly  lo  the  rich 
copper  an<i  lead  mines  in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  10.507. 

Linrk'lnen,  post-tp.  of  Chenango  co.,  N.  Y..  has  4 
cheese  factories.     Pop.  92(5. 

Ijinc'oIn«  a  fertile  county  of  Ontario,  Canada,  Ivounded 
on  tho  N.  by  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Ni- 
agara. Cap.  St.  Catharines.  Pop.,  including  Niagara 
Town.  24.:H>5. 

fiincoln,  or  Lincolnshire,  county  of  England,  ex- 
tending alonir  the  North  Sea  from  tho  Wash  to  the  Hum- 
ber.    Area,  2776  square  miles.    Pop.  412,246.    The  ground 
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is  very  low  alorrg  the  coast ;  in  some  places  it  must  be  pro- 
tected by  dikes  against  inundntions  of  the  sea.  But  from 
the  coast  it  gradually  rises  until  it  swells  into  high  chalk 
hills  in  the  north-wcstt-rn  part  of  the  county,  the  so-called 
WoMs.  The  soil  is  generally  very  fertile  and  cultivated 
with  great  care.  Largo  crops  of  wheat  and  oats  are  raised, 
and  fine  breeds  of  horses,  short-horned  cattle,  and  long- 
woolled  sheep  arc  reared.  Immense  flocks  of  geese  are  fed 
on  the  fens  along  the  shore. 

Lincoln^  city  of  Kngland,  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  on  the  Witham.  It  is  an  old  city,  with  a  fine 
cathedral,  built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  524  feet  long, 
250  feet  wide,  and  one  of  the  finest  church-buildings  in 
England;  large  foundries  and  manufactures  of  hardware, 
and  an  extensive  trade  in  corn  and  wool.     Pop.  20,762. 

Lincoln,  county  of  S.  E.  Arkansas.  Area.  fiSO  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Arkansas  River.  S.  W. 
by  Saline  River,  and  is  bisected  by  Bayou  Bartholomew. 
It  is  well  wooded,  and  produces  cotton,  grain,  and  hay. 
Cap.  Star  City.     It  was  formed  after  the  census  of  1S70. 

Lincoln,  county  of  S.  E.  Dakota.  Area.  SOO  square 
miles.  Its  E.  border  is  washed  by  the  Big  Stone  River, 
which  separates  it  from  Iowa.  It  contains  much  fertile 
land.     Cap.  Canton.     Pop.  712. 

Lincoln,  county  of  N".  E.  Georgia,  bounded  N.  E.  by 
South  Carolina,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Savan- 
nah River.  Area,  2fiO  square  miles.  It  is  hilly,  but  gen- 
enilly  fertile.  Gold,  iron,  novaculite  (hone-stone),  and  gran- 
ite are  found.  Grain  and  cotton  are  staple  products.  Flour 
is  the  chief  manufacture.     Cap.  Lincolnton.     Pop.  541.T. 

Lincoln,  county  of  Central  Kansas.  Area,  720  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Saline  River  and  its  affluents. 
The  county  contains  saline  marshes.  The  suil  is  ada]ited  to 
grazing  and  grain-culture.     Cap.  Lincoln.      Pop.  516. 

Lincoln,  county  of  E.  Central  Kentucky.  Area,  350 
square  miles.  It  is  a  beautiful  blue-grass  region,  with  a 
diversified  surface  and  a  fertile  soil.  Grain  and  live-stock 
are  leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Knox- 
ville  br.inch  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  R.  R.  Cap. 
Stanford.     Pop.  10,047. 

Lincoln,  parish  of  N.  "W.  Louisiana,  formed  in  1873 
from  parts  of  Union,  Jai^kson,  Claiborne,  and  Bienville. 
Area,  550  square  miles.     Cap.  Vienna. 

Lincoln,  county  of  S.  Maine,  partly  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  the  Kennebec  River.  Area.  550  square  miles.  It 
has  a  deeply  indented  coast-line,  with  numerous  good  har- 
bors. The  soil  is  good.  Live-stock  and  wool  are  leading 
products.  Lumber,  cooperage,  and  brick  are  manufactured. 
Shipbuilding  and  maritime  pursuits  are  important  interests. 
The  cnunty  is  traversed  by  the  Knox  and  Lincoln  R.  R. 
Cap.  Wiseassett.     Pop.  25,597. 

Lincoln,  county  of  S.  Central  Minnesota.  Area,  432 
square  miles.    Pop.  not  in  census  of  1S70.    Cap.  Marshfield. 

Lincoln,  county  of  S.  W.  Mississippi.  Area,  540  square 
miles.  It  is  an  uii<lul:iting  and  fertile  region.  Cotton  and 
corn  are  slaple  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
New  Orleans  Jackson  and  Great  Northern  R.  R.  Cap. 
Brookhaven.      Pop.   10,184. 

Lincoln,  county  of  Missouri,  bounded  E.  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  It  is  uneven,  but  very  fertile,  especially  in 
the  valleys.  Area,  (US  square  miles.  Products,  tobacco, 
wool,  live-stock,  and  grain.      Cap.  Troy.     Pop.  15,960. 

Lincoln,  county  of  S.  W.  Nebraska.  Area,  2592  square 
mile.'*.  It  is  traverncl  by  the  Platte  River  and  its  forks, 
and  by  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Cap.  North  Platte.  Pop. 
17;  largely  increased  since  census  of  1870. 

Lincoln,  county  of  S.  E.  Nevada.  Estimated  area, 
in.OdO  square  miles.     Cap.    Piochc.     Pop.  2985. 

Lincoln,  county  of  New  Mexico,  bonnileil  E.  by  Texas. 
Area,  about  Li, 000  .'(quare  miles.  The  K.  part  is  a  ])ortion 
of  the  Llano  E.^tacado.  The  W,  is  broken  by  mountain- 
ranges.  The  county  has  large  Indian  reservations,  con- 
i^iderablc  arable  hind,  and  raises  some  grain.  The  county 
is.  crossed  by  Pecos  River.     Cap.  Lincoln,     Pop.  1803. 

Lincoln,  county  of  S.  AV.  Central  North  dirolina. 
bound'-d  K.  by  the  Catawba  River,  and  traversed  by  the 
Little  Catawba.  Area.  250  square  miles.  It  is  hilly,  but 
generally  fertile.  It  abounds  in  valuable  iron  ore.  Grain 
is  the  chief  product.     Cap.  Liucolritfin.      Pop.  9573. 

Lincoln,  eouuty  of  Tennessee,  bounded  S.  by  Alabama. 
Areti,  5M()  square  miles.  It  is  uneven,  but  very  fertile,  pro- 
ducing cotton,  grain,  tobacco,  wool,  and  live-stock  in  large 
quantities.  Leather  is  the  chief  article  of  manufaeture. 
The  eountv  is  traversed  by  the  Winchester  and  Alabama 
K.  li.     rnp.  Fayettevillc.    *Pop.  2S.050. 

Lincoln,  county  of  W.  West  Virginia.  Area.  380  square 
miles.     Il  is  very  fertile  and  beautifully  divorsifiod.     Coal 


and  iron  abound.  Corn  and  tobacco  are  produced.  It  is 
traversed  by  Guyandotte  River.    Cap.  Hamlin.    Pop.  5053. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Fayette  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  252. 

Lincoln,  post-v.  of  Placer  co.,  Cal.,  on  the  Oregon 
branch  of  the  Central  Pacific  R.  R. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Sierra  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  616. 

Lincoln,  post-v.  of  Cedar  Creek  hundred,  Sussex  co., 
Del.,  on  tlie  Junction  and  Breakwater  R.  R.     Pop.  130. 

Lincoln,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Logan  co..  111..  2S  miles  N.  E. 
of  Springfield,  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  the  TmlianapoliB 
Bloomington  and  Western,  and  the  Toledo  Wabash  and 
Western  R.  Rs.,  contains  a  college,  5  schools,  l.'i  cburchee, 
a  library,  a  coal-shaft,  3  flouring-mills,  a  manufactory  of 
smut-mills,  1  foundry,  a  carriage  and  2  wagon  shops,  3 
banks,  4  weekly  newspapers,  and  a  large  number  of 
stores.  Principal  occupation,  agricultural  pursuits.  Pop. 
about  4450.  Smith  &.  Mills,  Eos,  "  IIkrald.'* 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Hendricks  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1502. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  La  Porte  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  55R. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  St.  .Joseph  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1063. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Adair  co.,  la.     Pop.  531. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Adams  co.,  la.     Pop.  170. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Appanoose  co.,  la.     Pop.  586. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Black  Ilaxvk  co.,  In.     Pop.  462. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Calhoun  co.,  la.     Pop.  427. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Cerro  Gordo  co.,  la.     Pop.  279. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Clay  co.,  la.     Pop.  299. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Dallas  co.,  la.      Pop.  213. 

Lincoln,  fp.  of  Grundy  co..  la.     Pop.  206. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Harrison  co.,  la.     Pop.  88. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Iowa  co.,  la.     Pop.  394. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Madison  co.,  la.     Pop.  954. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Mitchell  co.,  la.     Pop.  493, 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Monona  co.,  la.     Pop.  308. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Montgomery  eo.,  la.     Pop.  195. 

Lincoln,  (p.  of  Page  co.,  la.     Pop.  645. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Plymouth  co.,  la.     Pop.  440, 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Poweshiek  co.,  la.     Pop.  658. 

Lincoln,  tp,  of  Ringgold  co.,  la.     Pop.  205. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Scott  co.,  la.     Pop.  1038, 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Story  co.,  la.     Pop.  243. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Tama  co.,  la.     Pop.  220. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Union  co.,  la.     Pop.  560. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Winneshiek  co.,  la.     Pop.  822, 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Crawford  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  1490. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Dickinson  co..  Kan.     Pop.  398. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Lincoln  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  510. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Linn  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  2012. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Neosho  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  745. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  1533, 

Lincoln,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Penob.^icot  co..  Me.,  on  the 
European  and  North  American  R.  R.  and  on  the  Penobscot 
River,  has  3  hotels  and  manufactures  of  lumber.    Pop.  1530. 

Lincoln,  post-tp.  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass..  on  the  Fitch- 
burg  R.  R..has  a  high  school,  2  churches,  and  niilk-dairying 
and  mai-krt-gardening  are  principal  pursuits.     Pop.  791. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Berrien  eo..  Mich.     Pop.  1188. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Isabella  eo.,  Mich.     Pop.  672. 

Lincoln,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Mason  co.,  Mich.,  on  Lake 
Michigan  and  Little  Sable  River.     Pop.  of  tp.  165. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Midland  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  322. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Osceola  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  334. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Blun  Earth  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  495. 

Lin<'oln,  tp.  of  Andrew  co..  Mo.     Pop.  2680. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Caldwell  co.,  Mo.     Poj).  589. 

Lincoln,  a  v.  (Kenton  P.  0.)  and  tp.  of  Christian  co., 
Mo.     Pop.  of  V.  81  :  of  tp.  1440. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Clarke  co..  Mo.     Pop.  HOO. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Dallas  co..  Mo.     Pop.  943. 

Lincoln,  1p.  of  Daviess  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  736. 

Lincoln,  Ip.  of  Douglas  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  209. 

Lincoln,  fp.  of  Harrison  co..  Mo.     Pop.  555. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Nnduway  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1042. 

Uncoln,  tp.  of  I'utnam  eo..  Mo.     Pop.  1057. 

Jiinroln*  posl-v.,  cap.  of  Nebraskji  nud  of  Lnneastcr  eo., 

at  tbr  juiu'tion  of  the  Atchison  and  Nrbniska.  Iln-  Bnrling- 

1  ton  and  Missouri  Riverj  and  tho  Midland  Pacific  R.  Rs.     It 
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has  a  littiiJsuiuii  iTii|ii(iiI  ImiMiii);.  Rliilo  llnivi^raity,  ami  iri- 
Himu  aBylurii,  ii  lii({h  .•"fhiiiil.xiinMnriH'ni  poiil-ollic'i'  liiiiMirj^, 
21  ohiirclliTS,  ;;  thetttrttS,  Ilio  UMUiil  <;luLrillLlilo  uinl  Hfcnit  or- 
dcTH,  iioniiraliiiry,  ii  .Stftto  inti'lligoiioo  ugonoy,  «  iiew»|in- 
tii^r.'*,  .^  linnkf<,  R  liuloln,  •')  t1ouriii(;-iiiillHr  iiinchinf-sliopff, 
siiltwiii-k^,  ><'>n|i-ri)cri>r-y,  ii  lire  d(-]>ur(uifiit,  gai^ivorkfl,  iiud 
Ihir  iiHuul  florc'i.  I'<ip.  '.'III. 
Wrl.lUM  I'.  I'lilVli.  ICli.  ••  NiiHIIABKA  Statk  UnniSTBII." 

Iiiiicoln,  l|i.  <i(  Washington  oo.,  Ncl).     I'op.  27(1. 

I.incuin,  Ip.  "f  (Irafton  on.,  N.  H.,  nmon;;  tlio  Pran- 
oniiia  M<iiiiiliiiii!«,  \i]  niilcH  from  Plymouth,  is  a  plaoo  of 
siimmiT  n-.-^ni-t,  iiikI  iuiH  one  liolel.     Pop.  71. 

Lincoln,  Ip.  of  Lincoln  oo.,  N.  C.     Pop.  8SC. 

],iii<-i>ln,  Ip.  of  New  Ilanovcrco.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1.359. 

I.inroln,  ip.  of  Morrow  co.,  0.     Pop.  '.115. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Alli'u;lKny  eo.,  Pa.     Pop.  I.39!). 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Hiinlingilon  CO.,  Pa.     Pop.  5.'!2. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Proviilcnco  co.,  U.  I.,  contains  many 
iinporliinl  maliilfai^tnrin;^  villngca.     Pop.  7881). 

Lincoln,  Ip.  of  Darlington  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1845. 
Lincoln,  im.st-tp.  of  Athlison  co.,  Vt.,  S)  miles  N".  K.  of 
Mi'hIlflMiry,  has  I  ohiircii'-M  and  c.vlen.sivo  nianufacttircs  of 
IiiuiIht  iiml  woojon  wares.     Pop.  117-1. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Draxton  oo.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  Ifil2. 
Lincoln,  tp.  of  Lewis  co.,  W.  Va.     Pup.  llfll. 
Lincoln,  tp.  of  Marion  eo.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  2127. 
Lincoln,  tp.  of  Pocahontas  CO.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  1015. 
Lincoln,  tp.  of  Tyler  co.,  AV.  Vn.     Pop.  Ifilj. 
Lincoln,  tp.  of  Wayne  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  1559. 
Lincoln,  tp.  of  Adams  oo.,  Wis.     Pop.  iS'i. 
Lincoln,  tp.  of  Eau  L'lairo  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  911. 
Lincoln,  post-tp.  of  Kewaunee  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  680. 
Lincoln,  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  ll.'J". 
Lincoln,  tp.  of  Polk  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  2S7. 
Lincoln,  tp.  of  Tronipoaloau  oo.,  Wis.     Pop.  822. 
Lincoln,  tp.  of  Wood  co..  Wis.     Pop.  229. 

Lincoln  (AuiiAnAJi),  the  sixteenth  President  of  tho 
U.S..  \k  I'eli.  12.  1809,  in  Larue-  (then  llnrdin)  eo..  Ky..  in 
a  cabin  on  Nolin  Creek,  ."i  niile^  W.  oi  llodgensvillc.  Ills 
parents  were  Thomas  and  Nancy  llaiiks  Lincoln.  Of  his 
ancestry  and  early  years  the  little  that  is  known  may  best 
bo  given  in  his  own  language:  **  .My  jiareuts  were  both 
born  in  Virginia,  of  undistinguished  families — .second  fam- 
ilies, jK-rhajis  I  should  say.  My  mother,  who  ilicd  in  my 
tenth  year,  wsis  of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Hanks,  some  of 
whom  now  remain  in  Ailanis,  and  others  in  Macon  co..  III. 
My  paternal  grandfather.  .Vbralnim  Lin(M)ln,  emigrated  from 
Hoekbridgc  co..  Va..  to  Kentucky  about  17S1  or  1782,  where 
a  year  or  two  later  he  was  killed  by  Imlians — not  in  battle, 
but  by  stealth,  when  he  was  laboring  to  open  a  farm  in  the 
forest.  Ilis  ancestors,  who  wore  Quakers,  went  to  Virginia 
from  lierks  co..  Pa.  An  effort  to  identify  them  with  the  I 
New  Kngland  family  of  tho  same  name  emled  in  ixithing  I 
more  definite  than  a  similarity  of  Ciiristian  names  in  both 
families,  such  as  Enoeli.  I,cvi,  Morileeai,  Solomon,  Abra- 
ham, and  tho  like.  My  father,  at  tlio  death  of  his  father, 
was  but  six  ycai-s  of  ago.  and  he  grew  up  literally  without 
education.  Ho  removeel  from  Kentucky  to  what  is  now  ' 
Spencer  co.,  Ind.,  in  my  eighth  year.  We  reachetl  our  new 
homo  about  tho  time  the  .State  came  into  the  I'nion.  It 
was  a  wild  region,  with  many  bears  and  other  wild  ani- 
mals still  in  tho  woods.  There  I  grew  up.  There  were 
sorao  schools,  so  called,  hut  no  qualification  was  ever  re-  i 

quired  of  a  teacher  beyond  rror/nl',  irrilin'.  ,i,iil  riphrrin  to 
the  rule  of  three.  If  a  straggler  supposed  to  understand 
Latin  happened  to  sojourn  in  tho  neighborhood,  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  wizard.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  to 
excite  ambition  for  education.  Of  course,  when  I  came  of 
age  I  did  not  know  much.  Still,  somehow.  I  could  read, 
write,  and  cipher  to  the  rule  of  three,  but  tlnit  was  all.  I 
have  not  been  to  school  since.  The  little  advance  I  now 
(1S59)  have  upon  this  store  of  education  I  have  picked  up 
from  time  to  time  under  the  pressure  of  necessitv.  I  was 
raised  to  farm-work,  which  I  continued  till  I  was  twenty, 
two.  At  twenty. one  I  came  to  Illinois,  and  passed  the 
first  year  in  .Macon  oo.  Then  I  got  to  New  Salem,  at  that 
timo  m  Sangamon,  now  in  .Menard  co.,  where  I  remained 
a  year  as  a  sort  of  clerk  in  a  store.  Then  came  the  Black 
Uawk  war,  and  I  was  elected  a  captain  of  volunteers— a 
success  which  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  any  I  have  had 
.since.  I  went  the  campaign,  was  elated  ;  ran  for  the  leg- 
islature the  same  year  (l.'*:!2),  and  was  beaten,  the  only 
timo  I  ever  have  been  beaten  by  the  people.  The  next  and 
three  succeeding  biennial  elections  T  was  elected  to  the  leg- 
islature;  I  was  not  a  candidate  afterwards.  During  this  i 
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'  legJHlatlvc  period  I  had  aludied  law,  and  removed  to  8pring- 
Ibld  to  practice  it.  In  1-Hlll  I  wax  onee  .lected  to  the  lower 
house  of  (,'ongresn  ;  wa.i  not  a  candidate  for  re-cleclion. 
From  1849  to  IS54,  both  inclusive,  I  priielised  law  more 
assiduously  than  over  before.  Always  a  Whig  in  polilicn, 
ami  gi-nerally  on  tho  Whig  elncloral  tiokeli,  making  active 
canvasses,  I  was  losing  interest  in  pcdities  when  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Coniproiniiio  nrouned  inc  again.  What  I 
have  done  since  then  is  pretty  widl  known." 

The  early  residence  of  Lincoln  in  Indiana  wa«  IB  miles 
N.  of  the  Ohio  Uiver,  on  Little  Pigeon  f'reek.  1}  miles  K. 
of  (ientryville,  within  the  present  township  rjf  farter.  Hero 
his  mother  died  Oct.  5,  1818,  and  next  year  his  father  mar- 
ri(!d  Mrs.  Sally  (Hush)  Johnston  of  Klizabethiown,  Ky. 
Sho  was  an  aflcctionatc  foster-parent,  to  whom  Abraham 
was  indebted  for  his  first  encouragement  to  study.  1I«  be- 
came an  eager  reader,  and  the  few  books  owned  in  the 
vicinity  were  many  times  peruseil.  He  worked  frequently 
for  the  neighbors  as  a  farm-laborer,  was  for  somi"  time  clerk 
in  a  store  at  Gentryville,  and  became  famous  throughout 
Iliat  region  for  his  athletic  powers,  his  fondness  for  argu- 
ment, his  inexhaustible  fund  of  humorous  anecdote,  as  well 
as  for  mock  oratory  and  the  composition  of  rude  satirical 
verses.  In  182H  he  made  a  trading  voyage  to  New  Orleans 
as '*  bow-hand  "  on  a  flatboat;  removed  to  Illinois  in  1830; 
helped  his  father  build  a  log  house  and  clear  a  farm  on 
the  N.  fork  of  Sangamon  River,  10  miles  W.  of  Decatur, 
and  was  for  some  time  employed  in  splitting  rails  for  tho 
fences — a  fact  which  was  promineittly  brought  forward  for 
a  political  purpose  thirty  years  later.  In  the  spring  of 
ISIil  he,  with  two  of  liis  relatives,  was  hired  to  build  a  flat- 
bo.it  on  the  Sangamon  River  and  navigate  it  to  New  Or- 
leans;  the  boat  "  stuck  "  on  a  mill-dam,  and  was  got  off 
with  great  labor  through  an  ingeni<ms  mechanical  device 
which  Icil  some  years  later  to  Lincoln's  taking  out  a  patent 
for  "an  improved  method  for  lifting  vessels  over  shoals." 
This  voyage  was  memorable  for  another  reason — the  sight 
of  slaves  chained,  maltreated,  and  flogge<l  at  New  Orleans 
was  tho  origin  of  his  deep  con\ictions  njo.n  the  slavery 
question.  Returning  from  this  voyage,  he  became  a  resi- 
dent for  several  years  at  New  Salem,  a  recently  settled  vil- 
lage on  the  Sangamon,  where  he  was  successively  a  clerk, 
grocer,  surveyor,  and  postmaster,  and  acted  as  pilot  to  the 
first  steamboat  that  ascended  the  Sangamon.  Here  he 
studied  law,  interested  himself  in  local  politics  after  his 
return  from  the  Black  Hawk  war.  and  became  known  as  an 
effective  "stump-speaker."  The  subject  of  his  first  politi- 
cal speech  was  the  improvement  of  the  channel  of  the  San- 
g-unon,  and  the  chief  ground  on  which  he  announced  him- 
self {18.'?2)  a  candidate  f(tr  the  legislature  was  his  advocacy 
of  this  popular  measure,  on  which  subject  liis  practical 
experience  made  him  the  highest  authority.  Elected  to 
tho  legislature  in  18.14  as  a  "  Henry  Clay  Whig."  he  rapidly 
acquired  that  command  of  language  and  that  homely  but 
forcible  rhetoric  which,  added  to  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  people  from  which  he  sprang,  made  him  more  than 
a  match  in  debate  for  his  few  well-educated  opponents. 
Admitted  to  the  bar  in  18."i7.  he  soon  established  himself 
at  SpringfieM.  where  the  State  capital  was  located  in  1839. 
largely  through  his  influence:  became  a  successful  pleader 
in  tho  .State,  circuit,  and  district  courts:  married  (1842)  a 
lady  belonging  to  a  prominent  family  in  Lexington,  Ky. : 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Presidential  campaigns  of  1840 
and  1844  as  candidate  for  elector  on  the  Harrison  and  Clay 
tickets,  and  in  1S4G  was  elected  to  the  V.  S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives over  the  celebrated  Peter  Cartwright.  During 
his  single  term  in  Congress  Lincoln  did  not  attain  any 
prominence.  He  voted  for  the  reception  of  anti-slavery 
petitions,  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  the  "Wilinot  proviso,  hut  was 
chiefly  rememliered  for  the  stand  he  to<»k  against  the 
Mexican  war.  For  several  years  thereafter  he  took  com- 
paratively little  interest  in  politics,  but  gained  a  leading 
jiosition  at  the  Springfield  bar.  Two  or  three  non-politi- 
cal lectures  and  a  eulogy  upon  Henry  Clay  nS52)  added 
nothing  to  his  reputation.  In  1S54  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  by  the  Kansas  -  Nebraska  act  aroused 
Lincoln  from  his  indifference,  "like  a  fire -bell  in  the 
night,''  and  in  attacking  that  measure  he  had  the  im- 
mense advantage  of  knowing  perfectly  well  the  motives 
and  the  record  of  its  author.  Stephen  \.  Douglas  of  Illi- 
nois, then  popularly  designated  as  the  "  Little  Giant."  The 
latter  came  to  Springfield  in  Oct.,  1S54.  on  the  occasion  of 
the  .State  Fair,  to  vindicate  his  policy  in  the  Senate,  and 
the  "  Anti-Nebraska  "  Whigs,  remembering  that  Lincoln  had 
often  measured  his  strength  with  Douglas  in  the  Illinois 
legislature  and  before  the  Springfield  courts,  engaged  him 
to  improvise  a  reply.  This  speech,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  heard  it.  was  one  of  the  great  efforts  of  Lincoln's  life, 
certainly  the  most  effective  in  his  whole  career.  It  took  the 
audience  by  storm,  and  from  that  moment  it  was  felt  that 
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Douglas  had  met  his  match.  Lincoln  was  accordingly  selected 

as  the  Aiiti-Nebraska  candidate  for  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  jilace 
of  Gen.  Shields,  whose  term  expired  Mar.  4,  lSo5,  and  led 
in  several  ballots,  but  Trumbull  was  ultimately  chosen.  The 
armed  conflict  on  the  soil  of  Kansas,  which  Lincoln  had  pre- 
dicted, soon  began  ;  the  result  was  the  disruption  of  theWiiigs 
and  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party.  At  the  Bloom- 
ington  State  convention  in  1866,  where  the  new  party  first 
assumed  form  in  Illinois,  Lincoln  made  an  impressive  ad- 
dress, in  which  for  the  first  time  he  took  distinctive  ground 
against  slavery  in  itself.  At  the  national  Republican  con- 
vention at  Philadelphia  (June  17),  after  the  nomination  of 
Fremont,  Lincoln  was  put  forward  by  the  Illinois  delega- 
tion for  the  Vice-Presidency,  and  received  on  the  first  bal- 
lot 110  votes  against  25'J  for  William  L.  Dayton.  lie  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  canvass,  being  on  the  electoral 
ticket.  In  1858,  Lincoln  was  un.animously  nominated  by 
the  Republican  State  convention  as  its  candidate  for  the 
U.  S.  Senate  in  place  of  Douglas,  and  in  his  speech  of  ac- 
ceptance used  the  celebrated  illustration  of  a  "  house  di- 
vided against  itself"  on  the  slavery  question,  which  was 
perhaps  the  cause  of  his  defeat.  The  great  debate  car- 
ried on  at  all  the  principal  towns  of  Illinois  between  Lin- 
coln and  Douglas  as  rival  Senatorial  candidates  resulled 
at  the  time  in  the  election  of  the  latter,  but  being  widely 
circulated  as  a  campaign  document,  it  fixed  the  attention 
of  the  country  upon  the  former  as  the  clearest  and  most  con- 
vincing exponent  of  Republican  doctrine.  Early  in  1859 
he  began  to  be  named  in  Illinois  as  a  suitable  Republican 
candidate  for  the  Presidential  campaign  of  the  ensuing 
year  ;  and  a  political  address  delivered  at  the  Cooper  In- 
stitute, N.  Y.,  Feb.  2",  ISCn,  followed  by  similar  speeches 
at  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  elsewhere  in  New  England, 
first  made  him  known  to  the  Eastern  States  in  the  light  by 
which  he  had  long  been  regarded  at  home.  By  the  Repub- 
lican State  convention  which  met  at  Decatur,  111.,  May  9 
and  10,  Lincoln  was  unanimously  endorsed  for  the  Presi- 
denev.  It  vvas  on  this  occasion  that  two  rails,  said  to  have 
been  split  by  his  hands  thirty  years  before,  were  brought 
into  the  convention,  and  the  incident  contributed  much  to 
his  popularity.  The  National  Republican  convention  at 
Chicago,  after  spirited  efforts  made  in  favor  of  Seward, 
Chase,  and  Bates,  nominated  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency, 
with  Hannibal  Hamlin  for  Vice-President  (May  IS),  at  the 
same  time  adopting  a  vigorous  anti-slavery  ])latform.  The 
Democratic  party  having  been  disorganized  and  presenting 
two  candidates,  Douglas  and  Breckenridge,  and  the  remnant 
of  the  *'  American  "  party  having  put  forward  .John  Bell  of 
Tennessee,  the  Republican  victory  was  an  easy  one,  Lincoln 
being  elected  Nov.  6  by  a.  large  plurality,  comprehending 
nearly  all  the  Northern  States,  but  none  of  the  Southern. 
The  secession  of  South  Carolina  .and  the  Gulf  States  was 
the  immediate  result,  followed  a  few  months  later  by  that 
of  the  border  slave  States  and  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
civil  war.  The  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  became  thence- 
forth merged  in  the  history  of  his  country.  None  of  the 
details  of  the  vast  coutlict  which  filled  the  remainder 
of  Lincoln's  life  can  here  be  given;  they  will  be  found 
under  more  appropriate  headings.  Narrowly  escaping 
projected  assassination  by  avoiding  Baltimore  on  his 
journey  to  the  capital,  he  reached  Washington  Feb.  2o, 
anil  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  V,  S.  Mar.  4, 
18fil.  Lincoln  called  to  his  cabinet  Ills  |irincipal  ri- 
vals for  the  Presidential  nomination,  Seward,  Chase, 
Cameron,  and  Bates :  secured  the  co-operation  of  the 
Union  Democrats,  headed  by  Douglas;  called  out  75,000 
militia  from  the  several  .States  upon  the  first  tidings  of  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  (Apr.  15);  proclaimed  a 
blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  (.A]ir.  1!))  ;  called  an  extra 
session  of  Congress  for  ,Tnly  4,  from  which  he  asked  and 
obtained  100,000  men  and  $100,000,000  for  the  war;  placed 
McClclIan  at  tlie  head  of  the  Fi-deral  army  on  Gen.  Scolt's 
resignation  (Oct.  :il):  appointed  Kdwin  .M.  Stanton  secre- 
tary of  war  (Jan.  II,  1S()2),  and  on  Sept.  22,  1SG2,  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  the  freedom  of  all  slaves  in  the 
States  and  parts  of  .States  then  in  ntbellion  from  and  after 
Jan.  1,  1S6:J.  This  was  the  crowning  act  of  Lincoln's  career 
— the  act  by  which  he  will  bo  chiefly  known  through  all 
future  time — and  it  decided  tlio  war.  On  Oct.  16.  180.1, 
President  Lincoln  called  for  iiliO.OOO  volunteers  to  rejdaco 
those  whose  term  of  enlistment  had  expired  ;  made  a  eelo- 
bralcd  and  touching,  though  lirief.  address  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Gettysburg  military  cemetery,  Nov.  19,  ISO.'! ;  commis- 
aioned  Ulysses  S.  Grantlieutonant-gcneral  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  U.S.  .Mar.  9,  ISO  I;  wasro-elcelcd 
President  in  November  of  the  same  year  by  a  large  miijor- 
itv  over  Gen.  McCldbin,  with  Andrew  .lolnisori  ofTcniies- 
eee  as  Viec-Piirsidcnl  ;  delivered  a  very  remarkable  address 
at  his  second  inauguration.  Mar.  4,  ISfio;  visited  the  army 
before  Richmcmd  the  sanic  month,  entered  the  capital  of 
tbo  Confederacy  the  day  after  its  fall,  and  upon  tho  sur- 


render of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee's  army  (Apr.  9)  was  actively 

engaged  in  devising  generous  plans  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Union,  when  on  the  evening  of  Good  Friday,  Apr. 
14,  he  was  shot  in  his  box  at  Ford's  theatre,  Washington, 
by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  a  fanatical  actor,  and  expired  early 
on  the  following  morning,  Apr.  15,  I8fi5.  Almost  simul- 
taneously a  murderous  attack  was  made  upon  William  H. 
Seward,  the  secretary  of  state.  At  noon  on  the  15th,  An- 
drew Johnson  assumed  the  Presidency,  and  active  measures 
were  taken  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Booth  and  the 
execution  of  his  jirineipal  accomplices.  The  funeral  of 
President  Lincoln  was  conducted  with  unexampled  solem- 
nity and  magnificence.  He  was  buried  at  Oak  Ridge  Ceme- 
tery, near  Springfield,  111.,  on  May  4,  and  his  remains  were 
placed  in  an  appropriate  tomb,  surmounted  iij-  a  statue, 
Oct.  15,  1874.  The  leaders  and  citizens  of  the  expiring 
Confederacy  expressed  genuine  indignation  at  the  murder 
of  a  generous  political  adversary;  foreign  nations  took 
part  in  mourning  the  death  of  a  statesman  who  had  ap- 
proved himself  a  true  representative  of  American  nation- 
ality ;  the  freedmen  of  the  .South  almost  worshipped  the 
memory  of  their  deliverer;  and  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  great  nation  he  iiad  saved  awarded  him  a  place  in  its 
affections  second  only  to  that  held  by  Washington.  Tho 
characteristics  of  Abraham  Lincoln  have  become  familiarly 
known  throughout  the  civilized  world.  His  tall,  gaunt,  un- 
gainly figure,  homely  countenance,  and  his  shrewd  mother- 
wit,  shown  in  his  celebrated  conversations  overflowing  in 
humorous  and  pointed  anecdote,  combined  with  an  accurate 
intuitive  appreciation  of  the  questions  of  the  time,  are  rec- 
ognized as  forming  the  best  type  of  a  period  of  American 
hislorv  now  rapidly  passing  awav.  (See  biographies  by  Dr. 
J.  G.  'Holland  (18G5),  J.  N.  Arnold  (1868),  and  Ward  H. 
Lanion  (1872).)  '  PonTKR  C.  Bliss. 

Lincoln  (Gen.  Benjamin),  b.  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  Feb. 
.1,  17.1;!;  was  a  farmer  in  his  native  town  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution  ;  had  been  a  local  magistrate,  a  colonel 
of  militia,  and  several  times  a  representative  in  the  colonial 
legislature  and  tho  provincial  congress,  and  was  secretary 
of  the  latter  body  and  member  of  its  commiHee  of  corre- 
spondence in  1774,  when,  having  taken  an  active  part  in 
organizing  and  training  the  Continental  soldiery,  he  was 
.appointed  major-general  of  the  State  troops.  He  obtained 
the  favor  of  Washington  during  the  siege  of  Boston  ;  com- 
manded an  expedition  which  in  June,  1776.  cleared  Boston 
harbor  of  British  vessels:  led  a  body  of  Massachusetts 
militia  at  the  battle  of  White  Plains  and  in  the  ensuing  en- 
gagements ( 1 77G) ;  brought  a  new  levy  of  militia  to  the  aid 
of  Washington  at  Morrisfown,  N.  J.,  in  Feb.,  1777;  was 
appointed  by  Congress,  at  Washington's  request,  a  major- 
general  in  tiic  Continental  service  Feb.  19:  was  surprised 
and  nearly  captured  at  Bound  Brook  Apr.  1.1:  co-operated 
with  Schuyler  in  tho  summer  cam)inign  against  Bnrgoyno, 
for  which  lie  raised  a  fresh  body  of  New  England  militia; 
joined  Gales  as  second  in  command  Sejit.  29  ;  was  severely 
wounded  at  tho  battle  of  Bemus  Heights,  near  Saratoga, 
Oct.  8,  and  disabled  from  active  service  until  .\ug..  1778, 
when  he  joined,  and  was  in  September  appointed  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  Southern  army.  Arriving  at  Charles- 
ton Dec.  4,  bo  was  chiefly  occupied  for  several  monllis  in 
warding  off  the  several  demonstrations  made  by  the  British 
general  Prevost  against  that  city  after  the  fall  of  Savannah  ; 
lost  one-fourth  of  his  forces  by  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Ashe  at 
Brier  Creek  Mar.  2,  1779;  un.suceessfully  attacked  the 
enemy's  works  at  Stone  Ferry  June  20;  joined  D'Estaing 
in  September  in  his  fruitless  siege  of  Savannah,  and  after 
tho  bloody  repulse  of  Oct.  9  returned  to  Charleston,  which 
in  tho  s]iiing  of  1780  was  besieged  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
and  Gen.  Arbulbnot  with  greatly  superior  forces.  The  de- 
fence was  skilfully  and  strenuously  conducted,  but  Lincoln 
was  obliged  to  capitulate  May  12,  and  was  allowed  to  go  to 
his  home  at  Hingham  on  p.arole.  Exchanged  in  thcs]iring 
of  1781,  he  joined  Washington  on  the  Hudson,  took  |iart 
in  tho  siege  of  Voiktown,  and  was  deputed  to  receive  the 
sword  of  Cornwallis  on  his  surrender.  Elected  by  Congress 
secretary  of  war  in  Oct.,  1781,  he  held  that  oflice  three 
years,  after  which  he  reliied  to  his  farm  at  Hingham.  In 
1786-87  ho  commanilcd  the  Massachusetts  militia  in  the 
suppression  of  Shays's  rebellion  ;  was  elected  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1787  ;  was  appointeil  collector 
of  the  port  of  Boston  in  1789,  and  held  that  oflice  for  twenty 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  comniissioneis  who  in  1789  made 
a  treaty  with  the  Creek  Indians,  and  in  179.'?  was  eni|iloycd 
in  an  unsuceessful  negotiation  with  the  Ohio  Indians.  In 
his  habits  he  was  a  model  of  temperance  and  morality,  was 
deeply  religious,  and  fir  many  years  a  deacon  in  the  church 
of  his  native  town.  I>.  at  Hingham  May  9.  1810.  (See 
his  /.//"<■,  by  Francis  Bowen,  in  Sparks's  Amrrirri}i  Hiog- 
rnphf.  2d  series,  vol.  .xiii.) 

liinruln  (Enoch),  b.  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Dec.  28, 1788, 
a  sou  of  Levi  Lincoln  (1740-1820);  studied  at  Harvard 
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CdlloKo ;  tiooamri  a  Iiiwycr  in  IRll  ;  Boffled  at  Frycilmrj;, 
Mn.,  tlii^  Nr.'iM'iy  "I'  wliich  iKMLUlilul  lurfHtlowti  lin  ih'- 
Hurilu'fi  in  iL  [Ktciii  eiitidiHl  Tliti  I'itffif/r,  auil  in  ISlIt  rc- 
liMiVetl  to  PariH,  Mn.  ;  wiiH  a  iiumiiImt  ol  ('<in;^r<'HH  1H1.S-I!fl, 
uilf!  K<JVorin»r  of  Miiilio  1K27--U.  Mf  ilciivcrc<l  a  poem  at 
till)  I'diitiniiial  c'l'IclinilioM  "f  thn  I/om'WcH'h  I'oml  linht, 
wii?«  11  wiirrn  rriiMiil  of  tli<!  liKtiiinx,  iinil  lot't  viiliiiiMe  hJK- 
torii'iil  nianut<c'ri|>tH,  Horin"  of  wliii-h  wri'  {iiilili><h<-(j  in  tin- 
tir.st  volutno  of  the  Maine  J/iHliiricttl  CoUf:cti<tiin.  I),  at 
AiiKusfa,  Ml).,  Oct.  S,  IHL'll. 

Lincoln  C.loriN  I.arkin),  Ii,  nt  DoHton,  Maii.,  Frli.  2.'!, 
1^17:  j;ra<hialril  at  Ilruwii  rnivi'r.nity  in  lH'',Ci ;  xtutliiMl 
llHioIo;^y  at  Newton  Scrniniiry  ;  wa«  tutor  at  IJrown  Tni- 
VPrHity  ISIIH-UI;  an<l  at'tt-r  passin;^  some  yearw  in  lOnropo 
was  olcotod  profpHsor  of  Latin  in  tlio  sanio  institution  IHli. 
Ilo  has  niiitpil  .S'fl'-rlioHH  from  f.in/  (LSIT),  Itio  Wnrka  «f 
llm-aci!{\M\),  and  Cicero's  7>c  Si:iie,'hit>:  (1K72). 

Lincoln  (Lnvi),  h.  at  IlinKham,  MaRs.,  Mny  l.l,  1719; 
praduufod  at  Harvard  in  1771i;  ln'canio  a  lawyer  of  Wor- 
oostor,  Mass.,  in  177.'i,  a  judpo  of  proltato  in  177fi;  wa«  in 
tile  constitutional  convention  of  17^0;  and  after  holdin(5 
many  important  ofliccs  was  a  JelTersonian  member  of  Con- 
gress I7'.MI-IS0I;  attorney-(,'eneral  of  the  U.S.  1801-0.); 
lieutenant-Koverrior  of  .Massafdinsetts  ISII7-0^^,  aetinj;  Rov- 
ornor  ISO'.I.  Iledeelined  ajudi^eship  in  the  U.S.Suprcme 
Conrt.      I),  at  Worcester.  Mass!,  Apr.  11,  1S20. 

Lincoln  (Lfvi),  LL.D.,  h.  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Oct.  25, 
17S2,  son  of  I,ovi  Lincoln  (17-19-lS2n) ;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1802;  hccanio  in  180.')  a  lawyer;  member  of  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1S20:  was  often  in  tlie  State 
legislature,  of  wiiieh  hew:is  Speaker  in  lS22.and  president 
of  the  senate  ISj'i;  lieutenant-governor  of  Massachusetts 
182.'i,  governor  1S26-IU;  was  in  Congress  IS.ir)— II  ;  ajudgo 
of  the  State  supremo  court  1821;  collector  of  the  port  of 
Boston  ISIl-i:) ;  first  mayor  of  Worcester  in  1848.  D.  at 
Worcester,  Ma.ss.,  May  29,  1808. 

Lincoln,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Lincoln  co.,  Kan.,  contains 
the  county  buildin;;s,  a  schocd- house,  1  hotel,  .')  stores,  2 
newspapers,  a  blacksmith  and  other  minor  shops.     ]*op. 

about    l.'iO.        1'.   liAUKKU,   El).   ■•  Ll.NCOI.N  COIINTV  flEWS." 

liincoln  Creek,  tp.  of  Hamilton  co.,  Neb.     Pop.  11. 

Lincoln  Creek,  Ip.  of  York  co.,  Neb.     Pop.  217. 

Lincoln  Plantsition,  tp.  of  O.\ford  co.,  Me.     Pop..'iO. 

Linc'olnton,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Lincoln  co.,  Ga.,  20  miles  i 
N.  K.  of  AViishinglon.     Pop.  V2.  : 

Lincolnton,  post-v.,  cap.  of  I,ineoln  co.,  N.  C.  on  the  | 
Carolina  Central  R.  It.  and  tlie  South  Fork  anci  Catawba  i 
rivers,  has  2  schor)ls,  o  churches,  2  paper-mills,  1  cauc- 
Beat  chair-factory,  I  cotton  and  tobacco  factory,  1  steam 
saw-mill,  .'i  wagon  aiul  carriage  shops,  2  tanneries,  1  sash, 
door,  and  blind  factory,  2  hotels,  1  newspaper,  and  stores. 
Pop.  about  1200.  M.  Skagle,  Ed.  "  Progress." 

Lincoln  I'niversity,  Chester  co..  Pa.,  originated  from 
the  Asliuiau  Institute,  wiiosc  first  president  was  Rev.  J.  P. 
Carter,  and  whoso  name  w.as  changed  in  1800  to  that  of 
Lincoln  University.  It  comprises  preparatory,  collegiate, 
theological,  law,  and  medical  departments,  has  seven  pro- 
fessors— of  wiu)m  live  live  at  the  university,  one  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  one  at  Oxfunl — and  is  attended  by  180  stu- 
dents; 18  graduated  in  I87;l.  It  owns  real  estate  worth 
$12.i,000,  and  nn  endowment  fund  of  1*100.0011.  Its  build- 
ings consist  of  four  professors*  houses,  three  large  llallsfor 
dormitories,  and  a  university  ball,  in  which  are  recitation- 
rooms  and  eliapel.  I.  N.  KiiNBAi.!.. 
_  Linc'olnville,  post-tp.  of  Waldo  co.,  Me.,  on  the  W. 
side  of  Penol)seot  Kay,  1 1  miles  S.  of  Dclfast,  is  a  summer 
resort,  and  manufactures  lime  and  leather.     Pop.  I'JOO. 

Lincl,  post-tp.  of  Waupacca  co..  Wis.     Pop.  1017. 

Lind  (.Ien-ny),  "  The  Swedish  Nightingale,"  b.  in  Stock- 
holm Oct.  t),  1821,  of  humble  parentage;  her  father  was  a 
teacher,  and  poor.  Her  precocious  talent  attracted  the 
notice  uf  .Mnie.  Lundberg.  a  retired  actress,  who  introduced 
her  to  Crtolius  and  Berg,  famous  teachers  in  music,  and  to 
Lindblad,  the  composer.  The  manager  of  the  court  theatre 
procured  for  her  ailmission  to  the  musical  aeadeniv.  where 
her  progress  was  rapid.  She  acted  anil  sang  in  children's 
parts  till  she  was  twelve  years  of  age,  when  her  voice  failed 
her.  Four  years  later  it  returned  on  occasion  of  a  public 
concert,  and  she  sang  the  part  of  Alice  in  Meyerbeer's 
Uiibert  te  Ditihle  with  a  brilliancy  that  ensured  her  success. 
She  .soon  becnnie  the  operatic  star  of  Stockholm,  and  sang 
with  applause  in  the  chief  cities  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 
In  1811,  ambitious  of  perfecting  herself  in  her  art.  she 
Went  to  Paris  and  took  lessons  of  (lareia.  There  she  was 
introduced  to  Meyerlieer,  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  her, 
and  obtained  from  M.  Pillet  nn  opportunity  to  sing  in 
opera.  But  she  caused  no  enthusiasm,  and  in  her  chagrin  i 
turned  her   back  on  Paris.      Her  next  opportunity,   also  | 


due  to  Meyerbeer,  wan  In  Berlin  in  ISI.'i.  There  her  fueee,« 
was  dintinguisbi'd.  I'reviouH  to  thin  she  had  tiixled  once 
moro  the  Irien.llinesK  of  Stockholm,  and  hud  sung  in  Dres- 
den. At  Vienna  hIio  repeated  her  IriumnliH  in  jVornia,  tin- 
<,'niii/>  nf  Silruin,  and  the  llinuilifr  of  llir  Itri/lmriil.  Her 
first  appearance  in  London  wn«  in  May,  18  17.  In  ltnl,r,i 
If  hfiliif,  I'urititni,  Sonnnmlndti,  ifhe  more  Ihun  jui*lilie'l 
her  eliiiins  as  an  artist,  and  covered  hemelf  with  honors. 
In  1 8  IS  she  sang  for  the  first  time  in  oratorio,  KlijnU,  at 
Exeter  Hall,  to  found  musical  scholarships  in  memory  of 
Mendelssohn.  Ilcnccforth  this  was  to  be  her  chosen  field. 
In  I8;,ll  Aw  came  to  the  l'.  S.,  under  contract  with  Mr. 
P.  T.  liarnum  to  give  l.^O  coieerts.  The  enlliusiosm  wai- 
unbounded,  the  profits  were  enormous,  but  the  toil  and  irk- 
someness  were  excessive,  and  in  .lune,  I8il,  after  singing 
il.)  times,  the  contract  was  terminated  by  .lenny  Lind.  In 
1852  she  nnirried  Otto  (Joldschmiill,  soon  alter  returned  to 
Europe,  and  passed  several  years  in  iJresden,  opjiearing 
only  occasionally  in  public,  and  then  for  charitable  pur- 
poses only.  In  I8.18  she  took  up  her  residence  iu  England, 
where  she  still  lives.  .lenny  Lind's  voice  was  a  light 
soprano  of  remarkable  sweetness,  flexibility,  and  charm  of 
expression,  and  she  threw  into  it  the  feeling  of  a  passion- 
ate sold.  ,S!ie  sang  out  of  a  heart  full  of  goodness.  In  the 
U.  S.  she  was  as  well  known  for  her  charities  as  for  her 
genius;  they  amounted  to  many  tens  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars; in  England,  Sweden,  and  (iermany  they  have  been 
crpuilly  munificent.  Her  private  life  and  character  are 
blameless.  She  is  no  less  honored  and  beloved  as  a  woman 
than  admired  as  an  artist.  0.  B.  FnoTiii.NGiiAM. 

Lin'ilii,  tp.  of  Yuba  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  401. 
Lin'ilim,  town  of  Bavaria,  situated  on  an  island  in  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  manufactures  musical  and  ehirurgical 
instruments,  and  trades  in   wine,  corn,   cheese,  and  fish. 
It  was  a  free  city  till  180."!.     Pop.  about  5000. 

Lin'de  (Sami'el  Bogcmii,),  b.  in  1771  at  Thorn,  Prus- 
sia, of  Swedish  descent;  sliulied  at  Lcipsic  :  resided  for 
some  time  in  Dresden  and  Vienna,  and  became  in  180.'5 
director  of  the  lyccum  of  Warsaw,  where  he  d.  .Aug.  8, 
IS  17.  Ho  published  a  valuable  Dictioiinri/  of  the  Polish 
Lnii'/uiii/e  (Ii  vols.,  1807-1  t). 

Lin'dcn  [Ang.-Sax.  lind'],  the  lime  tree,  TUla  Euro. 
}>!rii  (order  TiliacciB),  a  large  Euro|>ean  forest  tree,  closely 
related  to  the  Basswdod  (which  see)  of  the  U.  S.  Its 
wood  is  soft,  but  valued  by  carvers  and  turners  and  used 
in  making  charcoal.  Its  bark  makes  the'  bass  matting  so 
extensively  imported  from  Russia.  Its' flowers  afford  val- 
uable hi  e  ]);isture.  It  has  mnny  varieties,  some  of  which 
are  well  known  in  cultivation  in  the  U.  S. 

Linden,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Marengo  co.,  Ala.,  93  miles 
W.  of  .Montgomery,  contains  county  buildings,  1  church, 
Masonic  lodge,  1  hotel,  and  several  stores.  Pop.  of  v.  ;ilJ0  ; 
of  tp.  1927.  Richard  II.  Ci.arkk. 

Linden,  post-v.  of  Genesee  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  Detroit 
and  .Milw tiukco  R.  R.     Pop.  565. 

Linden,  post-tp.  of  Brown  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  457. 
Linden,  a  v.  and  tp.  of  Christion  co..  Mo.     Pop.  of  v. 
81;  of  t|..  1110. 

Linden,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Union  co.,  N.  J.,  near  the 
New  Jersey  R.  R.,  17  miles  from  New  Y^ork,  is  inhabited 
by  persons  doing  business  in  New  York,  and  has  some  fine 
residences.     Pop.  l.';9G. 

Linden,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Perry  co.,  Tenn.,  12  miles 
N.  E.  of  Dicaturville.     Pop.  119. 

Linden,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Cass  co.,  Tex.,  35  miles  N.  of 
.Marshall. 

Linden,  post-tp.  of  Iowa  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  2054. 

Lindi'nn,  tp.  of  Juneau  co..  Wis.     Pop.  1065. 

Lind'ley,  Ij).  of  Jlercer  eo.,  Mo.     Pop.  1519. 

Lindley,  tp.  of  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y'.,  on  the  Tioga  River, 
has  manut;ictures  of  lumber,  leather,  flour,  etc..  is  traversed 
by  the  lilossburg  and  Corning  K.  R.,  and  contains  Lindley- 
town  (P.  0.1.     Pop.  1251. 

Lindley  i  Jobs),  Ph.  D.,  M.  D..  F.  R.  S..  F. L.  S..b.  at  Cat- 
ton.  Norlolk,  Feb.  5. 1799,wa3  the  son  of  a  nurseryman;  began 
early  to  write  upon  botany,  assisting  in  preparing  Loudon's 
Enryrfnptriliii;  became  in  I S29  professor  of  botany  in  I'lii- 
versity  College,  London  :  was  appointed  in  1860  examiner 
in  botany  in  the  London  University;  edited  the  Gnrdeuer't 
Chrnnicle  1841-65.  D.  near  London  Nov.  I,  1865.  His 
botanical  writings  are  of  the  first  importance.  Among 
them  are  /iilroilnclion  to  the  Nalnml  Sifulrm  (18.'50),  Slnic- 
tiirc  nnri  Phijuinloijy  of  P^anft  ( 1S.'!2),  Vi-qclnhle  Kiiiijiloiii 
(1846),  Flora  .Wcrficn  (IS.IS),  Fonil  Flora  (with  Iliiiton, 
I8.T1-P,7),  Pomoloifia  Jirilaiinica  (1.841),  Orrhidnrer^m 
I'lnnln  ( I8:;7-.")S),  Folia  Orckidacea  (1852),  Theory  0/  Hor- 
ticulture (1S40),  etc. 
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Lind'say,  capital  of  Victoria  co.,  Ont.,  Canada,  is  on 
the  Canada  Midland  Railway  and  on  the  navigable  Scugog 
River.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  in  lumber,  grain,  and 
flour.  It  has  manufactures  of  castings,  lumber,  beer,  sash, 
blinds,  hemlock  extract,  etc.  The  town  contains  the  county 
buildings,  several  churches  and  schools,  and  other  tine  edi- 
fices. It  is  mostly  built  of  brick.  It  has  2  weekly  news- 
papers.    Pop.  of  sub-district,  4049. 

Lindsay^  Baroxs  and  Earls,  a  distinguished  family 
in  the  Scottish  peerage,  descended  from  Sir  Walter  de 
Lindsay,  an  Englishman  of  Norman  descent,  who  in  the 
reign  of  David  I.  acquired  Ercildoun  and  Luffncss  in  East 
Lothian.  In  the  twelfth  cefitury  the  lands  of  Crawford  in 
Clydesdale  came  into  possession  of  the  family  by  an  inter- 
marriage with  the  royal  line  of  Scotland.  Sir  James  Lind- 
say of  Crawford  was  distinguished  at  the  battle  of  Otter- 
buvn.  His  nephew  and  heir.  Sir  David,  married  a  si?ter 
of  King  Robert  III.,  and  was  made  by  that  monarch  earl 
of  Crawford,  while  Sir  William,  younger  brother  of  the  earl, 
became  ancestor  of  the  Lords  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  Had- 
dington, and,  through  a  natural  son,  was  also  ancestor  of 
the  celebrated  poet,  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  the  earls  of  Crawford  were  among  the 
wealthiest,  proudest,  and  most  influential  of  the  Scottish 
nobility,  and  took  a  large  part  in  the  civil  warfare  of  that 
agitated  period.  David,  the  fifth  carl,  a  trusted  minister 
of  .James  III.  was  made  duke  of  Montrose  in  14SS — a  title 
never  before  bestowed  in  Scotland  except  upon  princes.  In 
1C44  the  tenth  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres  was  created  earl 
of  Lindsay,  and  soon  afterward  obtained  also,  by  a  new 
creation,  the  earldom  of  Crawford,  extinct  in  the  elder  line. 
John,  fourth  earl  of  Lindsay  and  Crawford,  b.  in  Oct.,  1702, 
was  a  distinguished  general  in  the  Russian  service,  in  the 
German  campaign  174.1-45,  and  the  suppression  of  the 
movement  of  the  Pretender  in  Scotland  in  1746.  D,  in 
London  Dec.  25,  17jO.  The  present  earl  of  Crawford  aud 
Lindsay  has  written  Thr  Lives  of  the  Lindsai/s  {1S49),  a 
valuable  and  interesting  work. 

Lindsay  (Sir  David),  of  the  Mount,  b.  about  1490, 
either  at  Garmylton,  East  Lothian,  or  at  the  Mount,  Fife- 
shire,  Scotland,  on  the  estate  from  which  his  title  was  de- 
rived: is  believed  to  have  studied  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrew's  (1505-09),  and  to  have  travelled  in  Italy  in  1510. 
In  the  following  year  he  is  mentioned  as  an  amateur  actor 
in  a  play  performed  at  the  court  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland, 
and  in  1512  was  appointed  "keeper  "  or  tutor  to  the  infant 
prince,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  James  V.  a  few 
months  later  (Sept.,  1513).  His  important  duties  were  dis- 
charged with  an  afft-etionate  care,  which  the  young  king 
rewarded  in  152S  witli  an  appointment  as  king's  herald, 
and  in  1530  with  knighthood  and  the  office  of  "  Lord  Lyon 
king-at-arms,"  in  which  capacity  ho  accompanied  embas- 
sies to  the  courts  of  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Denmark, 
and  is  introduced  into  Scott's  poem  of  Marmion.  He  rep- 
resented Cupar  in  Parliament  (1542-43),  contributed  to  the 
success,  of  the  Reformation,  and  d.  at  an  unknown  place 
and  d.ate  before  May,  1555.  As  a  poet  Lindsay  takes  high 
rank,  and  his  satires  against  the  clergy  are  credited  with 
having  b*:eu  the  most  efficient  preparation  for  the  labors  of 
John  Knox.  His  principal  works  were  The  Z>remc  (152S); 
Satifre  (if  the  Thrir  Ettnith,  played  at  court  in  1539  ;  ///«- 
torte  of  Sqin/er  Meldrum  (154H);  and  The  Monarchic  (1553). 
The  first  colloctive  edition  of  his  works  was  printed  at  Co- 
penhagen in  1553,  and  nearly  twenty  have  since  appeared 
in  Scotland.  The  bc^t  edition  is  that  of  the  Early  Eng- 
lish Text  Society  {1SG5-71),  in  5  parts. 

Lindsay  (John  Weslkv).  D.  D.,  b,  Aug.  20.  1820,  at 
Barre,  Vt.;  graduated  at  Wesloyan  University  1840;  stud- 
ied theology  in  Union  Seminary,  New  York  City;  entered 
the  Methodist  ministry;  was  tutor  1847,  and  professor  of 
Latin  and  Hebrew  in  his  alnin  mntcr  181H-fi(l  ;  jjresidcnt 
of  Genesee  College  1S04-08;  became  in  l>s(»S  professor  of 
exogotical  theology  in  what  is  now  Boston  University. 

Lindsay  (William  SniAw),  b,  in  Ayr.ihire.  Scotland, 
in  1810;  went  to  sea  at  the  ago  of  fifteen  years  ns  cabin- 
boy  in  a  West  India  ship;  became  second  mate  1834,  chief 
mate  1835,  took  command  of  a  merchantman  lH3fi,  became 
ngenl  for  the  Castle-Eden  Coal  Company  1811  :  was  influ- 
ential in  opening  tlie  port  of  Hartli'pool  and  providing  it 
with  docks  and  wliarfs;  went  to  Lonilon  18  15:  Ix^camc  in 
a  few  years  one  of  the  "  merchant  princes"  of  that  city; 
was  twice  defeated  in  his  candidacy  for  Parliament  1852; 
elected  for  Tynenioulh  and  North  Shields  Mar..  1854,  and 
again  without  oppowirion  Mar..  I8;)7:  elected  for  Sunder- 
land Apr.,  1850:  diHtingulshed  himself  in  I*arliament  by 
zealous  attention  to  commercial,  au'l  cHpecially  nhippint;, 
interests :  took  an  active  part  in  the  fnrnmtion  of  the  Ad- 
minif*trative  Refi>rm  Association.  H*-  ban  puldished  many 
pamphlets  on  mercantile  and  political  topics,  a  volume 
entitled    Our   N'tviyation,   Mercantile,   and    Marine   Lav>9 


considered  (1853),  Onr  Merchant  Shipping  (1860),  and  in 
1874,  2  vols,  of  an  elaborate  work.  The  Hi»fon/  of  Merchnut 
Shippitiff.  For  many  years  he  was  prevented  by  feeble 
health  from  accepting  a  seat  in  Parliament.  D.  Aug.  28, 1877. 

Ijinds''borg,  post-v.  of  Mcpherson  co.,  Kan.,  on  the 
Smoky  Hill  River  and  the  McPherson  Branch  of  the  Kan- 
sas Pacific  R.  R.,  21  miles  S.  of  Salina. 

Lind'.scy,  post-v.  <»f  Ottawa  co.,  Kan.,  on  the  Solomon 
Branch  of  Kansas  Pacific  R.  R.,  20  miles  X.  W.  of  Solomon. 

Lindsey,  tp.  of  Benton  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1383. 

Lindsey  (Charlks),  b.  in  1S20  in  Lincolnshire,  Eng- 
land; came  in  1842  to  Canada  West  and  became  an  editor; 
was  1846-52  connected  with  the  Toronto  Examiner,  and 
in  1852  became  editor  of  the  Toronto  Leader;  has  since 
been  city  registrar:  has  published  Cfcrgi/  Reserves,  The 
Maine  Lair,  and  Prairies  of  the  Western  ti'tates. 

Lind'seyville,  post-v.  of  AVorcester  co.,  Md.,  8  miles 
E.  of  Newtown.      Pop.  54. 

Lind'sley  (John  Berrien),  M.  D..  D.  D.,  b.  at  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  Oct.  24,  1822;  educated  in  Nashville,  Louisville, 
Philadelphia,  and  Paris;  was  elected  in  1856  professor  of 
chemistry  and  dean  of  faculty  of  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Nashville:  in  1S55  was  made  chan- 
cellor of  that  university,  which  for  several  years  before  the 
war  had  classes  of  600  students.  After  the  death  of  hia 
preceptor,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Troost,  from  whom  he  im- 
bibed the  love  of  the  sciences,  he  became  the  curator  of 
his  splendid  cabinet,  which  in  1874  was  purchased  by  the 
Kentucky  Library  Association  and  thrown  open  to  the  pub- 
lic :  has  contributed  papers  on  education  to  the  press,  also 
to  the  Theological  Medium,  the  quarterly  of  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  (1875)  engaged  in  writ- 
ing the  medical  annals  of  Tennessee.  Paul  F.  Eve. 

Lindsley  (Nathan  Lawrence),  LL.D..  son  of  Philip, 
b.  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  about  1816;  received  a  careful  edu- 
cation at  Nashville  University,  of  which  his  father  was 
president;  was  distinguished  as  a  philologist  and  as  an 
educator.  He  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  Dr.  J.  E. 
Worcester  in  the  preparation  of  his  Dictionary,  and  had 
biiuself  projected  a  great  work  to  be  entitled  An  Eneyclo- 
Lexicon  of  the  English  Laugitage.     D.  Oct.  9,  1868. 

Lindsley  (  Philip),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  Dec. 
21,  1780  ;  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1804  :  tutor  there  1807- 
09  and  1812;  professor  of  languages  1813;  vice-president 
1817,  at  which  time  he  was  ordained  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  ;  between  1820  and  1839  was  offered  the  presi- 
dency of  ten  different  colleges  :  in  1824  accepted  that  of 
the  University  of  Nashville,  which  he  resigned  in  1850, 
after  a  most  successful  career  as  an.  instructor.  He  was 
afterwards  professor  of  archaeology  and  church  polity  in 
the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Albany, 
Ind.  D.  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  25.  1855.  His  complete 
works,  consisting  of  sermons,  educational,  miscellaneous, 
aucl  religious  discoursee;  and  essays,  were  published  in  ^  vols., 
with  a  memoir  by  Lcroy  J.  Halsey  (Philadelphia.  1865). 

Line  [Lat.  Unca].  In  music,  lines  arc  used  not  only  in 
the  formation  of  the  stave  and  its  extension  by  ledger- 
lines,  but  also  for  several  other  purposes.  In  a  figured 
bass  a  long  unbroken  line  after  a  figure  signifies  the  con- 
tinuation or  hoUling  of  the  note  indicated  by  the  figure, 
while  broken  or  short  lines  imply  repeated  strokes  of  a  * 
note,  or  sometimes  the  repetition  of  the  same  figure  over 
the  several  notes  of  a  moving  bass.     See  E.k.  1 : 
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Ex.  1. 


A  lino  (Iniwn  iicross  a  (if^uro  thus.  4'  or  4.  J)  or  A.  fl  or  6, 
i\U;.,  is  oqniviili'Tit  tn  u  J,  anil  sucli  fijuros  stiind  fur  a  sllarp 
fourth,  a  sharp  fifth,  eto.  Whon.  in  a  ccmdi'iiscil  score,  one 
part  crosses  another,  its  course  is  frcciuenllv  umrlied  by  a 
slanting  line,  to  avoid  confusion  or  to  explain  an  tipp'irnil 
false  proRression.  See  Ex.  2,  where  the  crossing  of  the 
tenor  and  alto  is  pointed  out  by  lines  connecting  tho  notes 
of  tho  tenor. 
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In  iiicMlcrr]  iiiuHio  for  tho  organ,  curved  or  (traiKht  porpon- 
iliiMihir  liiiuH,  with  urrow-liniilH,  aro  nftcn  ufiMl  tu  murk  tlio 
cxiK^t  pliioo  whiu'o  a  clifinxo  if*  to  hn  iniiilo  froiri  loiiil  to  «oft, 
or  tho  rnvcrHo,  or  from  ono  stop  or  Hot  of  kaytt  to  another. 
Inalanceii  of  tli'm  ar«  given  in  I'.x.  '.i : 


ICx.  :i. 
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flmil  Orr/.        V     Clioir  Or;/. 
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Two  (Jivorging  or  cnnvnrginp  lincB  phifrod  ovor  a  BcricH  of 
notos  imply  nn  iiKin-use  nr  iloi'i<'finn  of  loiidnoHf,  as  oMior- 
wiflo  oxnr<!f<a(Ml  liy  th<i  words  rrrnrputfo  or  tUmiunrtitlit,  or 
thoir  ahoroviatifHiH,  rwH.  and  <iim,     Wmj.tam  Stauntov. 

Line  [  Laf. //»«(■(],  a  Roomolrical  maKnihidc  which  has 
Inngth,  bill-  neither  Iiroadtli  nor  thicdtnoHS.  Wo  may  ro^ard 
a  lino  aw  tho  patli  of  a  moving  point,  in  which  ca.so  tho  na- 
ture of  tho  lino  will  dopcnd  nptin  Iho  law  of  motion  of  tho 
point.  Two  positiotiH  of  thi;  ^^fMicratinf:;  pnint  are  said  to 
be  vnnserutivc  when  tho  di«tanco  hotwofn  ihoni  \»  infinites- 
imal, and  thn  cr»rr('.spondiii(5  portion  of  fho  lino  is  oiilUMi  an 
clement.  Wo  may  suppose  (he  point  to  move  so  that  tho 
olonicnta  shall  ho  cqunl,  or  so  that  tho  projections  of  thrso 
ciomonts  on  a  piviMi  ptr.'iit;Iit  lino  shall  ho  equal:  tho  for- 
mer is  tho  nii'Miod  of  plnne  geometry,  and  tho  latter  is  the 
method  of  analytical  Rooriirtry  and  of  tho  calculus.  Lines 
may  ho  either  strni^ht  or  curved.  A  utrat'tffit  lino  is  a  lino 
whoso  elements  all  lio  in  tho  samo  direction  ;  (hat  is,  it  is  a 
lino  whoso  iliri'ction  is  (ho  same  at  every  (mint ;  a  mrrrd 
line  is  one  in  which  no  two  consecutive  elements  Ho  in  the 
same  direction.  A  phmr  vnrvc  is  a  (;urvo  all  of  whoso  ele- 
racnls  lio  in  Iho  samo  piano;  a  vnrce  of  double  curvature  is 
a  curvo  in  which  no  three  consecutive  elements  lio  in  tho 
samo  plane.  In  all  cases  tho  prolon_c;ation  of  any  olomont 
in  tho  direction  of  tho  motion  of  tho  gencratin;;  point  is  a 
tangent  to  tho  ci,irvo;  hence,  wo  say  that  a  tangent  to  a  curve 
is  a  straight  lino  dra^vn  throus^h  two  conaccutivo  points  of 
tho  curve.  Of  Iheso  points  tho  first  in  order  of  generation 
is  tho  point  i>f  cotiffict  or  the  point  of  ttnu/ctici/. 

In  analysis,  lines  are  classed  as  algebraic  and  transcen- 
dental. An  (ihjrhrair  line  is  one  wlioso  roctilinoal  equation 
may  he  oxpres.ied  by  the  ordiuai'y  operations  of  algebra: 
that  is,  by  adilition,  suhfraction,  multiplication,  division, 
formation  of  powers  denoted  by  constant  exponents,  and 
extraction  of  roots  indicated  by  constant  indices;  a  tntu- 
ecendf  iiftil  line  is  one  whoso  equation  cannot  bo  expressed 
by  tho  ordinary  operations  of  algebra.  Algebraic  linos  are 
divided  into  ordvr»  according  to  the  degrees  of  their  equa- 
tions. Linos  of  tho  first  order  are  those  whose  equati(uis 
are  of  the  first  degree,  lines  of  the  second  order  are  those 
whoso  equations  are  those  of  the  second  degree,  and  so  on. 
Algobraio  linos  of  tho  first  order  are  straight  lines,  and 
those  of  the  seconil  order  are  conic  sections.  Transcen- 
dental lines  aro  sometimes  classed,  according  to  the  relation 
botweon  thoir  co-ordinates,  as,  lofjarithmic  curves,  curve  of 
sines,  etc.,  but  as  yet  no  systematic  classification  of  this 
class  of  lines  has  been  made.  W.  G.  Pkck. 

Line  [Lat.  Hitrtt],  tho  twelfth  part  of  au  inch  in  Eng- 
lish measureinent. 

Lin'cn  [Ang.-!^ax.  Ihi,  *'  flax  "]  is  ono  of  the  earliest  of 
textile  manufactures.  Its  origin  is  lost  in  tho  cloudland  of 
history.  Pieces  aro  still  in  existence  which  were  woven 
4000  years  ago.  In  the  days  of  Herodotus  it  was  an  article 
of  Egyptian  export.  Tho  mummies  are  wrapped  in  eorc- 
eloths  of  this  material.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  has  fully 
described  tho  linen  manufacture  of  Egypt.  Tho  iarm  linen 
is  a  generic  name  for  cloths  woven  irom  the  fibres  of  (ho 
flrtx-})!ant  and  hemp.  Tho  raw  material  of  linen  proper  is 
tiio  liax-plant  {  Linntn  uNititfissiinuni),  which  thrives  iu  lat- 
itudes ranging  from  Egypt  to  Russia.  From  tho  good  is 
expressed  tho  linseed  oil  so  much  used  in  commerce.  Cloth 
made  from  tho  homp-plaiit  was  worn  by  the  Thracians. 
This  phint  is  extensively  grown  iu  various  parts  of  Europe, 
and  has  been  cultivated  in  Bengul  from  remotcages.  It  is 
esteemed  there  both  for  its  fibre  and  for  the  nnrcotic  b?i'nitf 
secreted  by  its  leaves.  The  use  of  hemp  in  tho  linen  manu- 
facture is  smaller  now  than  formerly.  JrTK  (which  see) 
may  also  be  commercially  considered  ns  a  sort  r»f  linen,  as  it 
affords  a  cheap  substitute  for  flax,  the  cultivation  of  which 
hns  not  kept  pace  with  the  requirements  of  the  makers. 
Of  other  substitutes  which  have  been  emjilovod  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  success,  we  may  name  the  nettle,  china-grass. 
rhce:i.  New  Zealand  flux,  and  Manila  hemp  (  Mutn  tcrtifis). 
The  garments  of  ibe  Hc-Itcw  priests  were  chiefly  of  linen, 
and  in  tho  Iiil>lc  we  have  many  allusions  which  show  the 
esteem  in  which  this  fabric  was  held.     In  Proverbs  there 


is  an  oft-quoted  puHsugo  which  vividly  jiortrayii  oDcient 
mothodH  of  manufuelure.  **HUi3  Mceketh  wool  and  flax," 
miya  the  wine  king  in  his  deaoriptiun  of  tho  virtuoui 
wonum.  "and  wurketh  willingly  with  her  handn.  Hho 
lay<'th  her  hands  to  thu  Mpindic,  and  her  liaiidn  hold  tho 
rlislafl'.  All  her  houMtdiold  are  clu(hed  wi(h  hcarlct.  Hho 
maketh  berriolf  coverings  of  lapoHtry,  her  etothing  is  Hilk 
and  purple.      She  mithrth  Jlnc  linen   and  geflrik   it,  and  tl*y- 

{  liv<-rt-th  girrlIcK  unto  the  rnercliiintf."  In  llorirer  we  read 
of  ladies  working  in  this  manner.  The  mother  of  NuuHJctta 
in  tho  early  dawn  spun  by  (ho  hearth  soft  fleeces  dyed  with 
red  purple.  In  many  parts  of  (he  ancient  world  tho  manu- 
facture of  linen — chiefly,  it  may  bo  presumed,  carried  on  by 
the  women  as  a  household  occupation — was  common.  Konio 
parts  of  Spain  and  Italy  were  celebrated  for  tho  culture  of 
ilax  and  its  subsequent  converflion  into  textile  fabrics. 
Linen  has  beiii  made  in  England  from  an  early  date.  'J'tio 
gnrmonts  of  Iho  Anglo-Saxons  were  linen  and  woollen. 
The  daughters  of  Kdwarrl  the  Elder  were  famous  for  tlieir 
skill  in  spinning,  weaving,  and  embroidering,  Tlie  Uayeux 

i  tapestry  is  a  linen  cloth,  with  designs  worked  in  wool. 
Although  tho  ilax-plani  had  been  cullivated  by  IheSaxonp, 
it  is  not  found  in  a  list  of  tithablc  produce  drawn  up  in 
1070.  Fine  linen  is  said  to  have  been  first  made  in  Wills 
and  Sussex  in  12.^.'J.  In  1272,  Irish  linen  was  uscdatAVin- 
choster.  Flemish  weavers  were  introduced  into  England 
in  Ll.'U,  ami  in  I.tHfi  a  guild  of  linen-weavers  was  estab- 
lished in  London,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
prosperous.  Indeed,  the  manufacture  was  still  in  its  in- 
fancy in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Varranton,  writing  in 
1077,  proposed  the  establishment  of  spinning-schools,  such 
as  were  then  common  in  Germany.  In  thcfc  places  per- 
haps 2tl0  girls  from  six  years  <dd  upwards  were  assembled 
under  the  supervision  of  a  woman  who  sat  in  a  pulpit,  and 
with  a  long  white  wand  *' tapped  "  any  of  the  little  workers 
who  Maggcci  in  their  attention.  If  this  were  not  suflicient, 
sho  rang  a  bell  and  the  oflemlcr  was  taken  aw.TV  and  chas- 
tised. Tliis  was  done  in  silence,  and  Varranton  thought  it 
would  be  good  discipline  for  the  maids  of  England,  who 
were  much  given  to  chatdng.  From  (he  introduction  of 
tho  cotton  manufacture  until  about  I77^>,  whilst  the  weft 
was  of  cotton  the  warp  was  of  linen  yarn.  Arkwright's 
invention  changed  this.  In  Ireland  its  history  is  mixed  up 
with  (hat  of  sectarian  feeling,  for  the  woollen  manufacture 
of  the  popish  S.  and  W.  was  ruined  by  heavy  export  duties, 
whilst  (ho  Protestant  interest  of  Ulster  was  protected  in 
16ltU  by  (ho  act  for  tho  encouragement  of  the  linen  trade. 
A  board  was  constituted  which  held  spvereign  sway  over 
tho  trade  until  IS28,  when  its  obsolete  regulations  and  pro- 
cedure led  to  its  extinction.  As  early  as  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury linen  was  woven  in  Ireland,  but  it  was  Louis  Crom- 
melin,  a  refugee  driven  frrim  France  by  the  Revocation  of 
tho  Eclict  of  Nantes,  who  set  it  on  a  firm  footing.  The  duke 
of  Ormonde  in  1711  ordered  linen  hatbands  and  scarfs  to 
be  used  for  funeral  purposes;  fourteen  years  later  machi- 
nery began  to  be  used.  Improvements  in  bleaching  were  in- 
troduced by  Dr.  Ferguson  in  the  middle  of  the  century.  It 
was  not  until  182S  that  flax-spinning  machinery  was  started 
at  Belfast.  The  pioneers  were  Messrs.  Mulholland.  For 
eighteen  years  there  was  a  society  for  the  promodon  of  (ho 
growth  of  flax  in  Ireland,  but  it  come  to  nn  end  in  1Sj9. 
Linen  was  made  in  Scodand.  but  on  a  very  small  scale  and 
iu  a  rude  style,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  1088.  Morer 
styles  it  the  most  notcci  and  beneficial  manufacture  of  the 
kingdom.  As  showing  the  unfriendly  feeling  between  North 
and  South,  it  may  bo  mentioned  that  the  Scotch  packmen 
who  travelled  into  England  to  sell  linen  were,  about  1GS4, 
sometimes  whipped  as  malefactors  and  obliged  to  give 
bonds  that  they  woubl  discontinue  their  traflic. 

On  the  Continent  traces  of  tlio  use  and  manufacture  of 
linen  are  found  at  early  dates.  Charlemagne,  who  dressed 
after  tho  manner  of  the  Franks,  had  linen  under-clothcs. 
In  mediaeval  Italy  it  was  an  important  article  of  commerce. 
In  Spain  (he  Moors  pai<l  great  attention  to  textile  manu- 
factures, and  linen  was  exported  to  India  and  Constanti- 
nople. In  the  fifteenth  cen(ury  Seville  had  10,000  looms  : 
a  century  later  they  had  diminished  to  ."iOO.  Flanders. 
Rrabanl.  and  some  of  the  German  towns  were  notable  for 
their  linen  manufactures  in  the  eleventh  century.  Louvain 
had  IJO.OOO  linen  and  woollen  weavers  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  In  Flanders  by  the  middle  of  tho  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  manufacture  was  very  flourishing,  and  its  prod- 
uc(swerc  largely  exported  to  England  and  other  countries. 
Ypres,  which  dates  from  900,  has  let't  its  impress  in  the 
word  diaper  ( i'.  e.  d'Ypres.  cloth  of  Ypres\  still  used  for 
table-linen.  The  soil  of  France  is  suitable  for  flax-grow- 
ing, and  since  the  time  of  the  Roman  rule  linen  has  been 
made  in  that  country.  In  l.'t<>-t  it  is  said  the  kingsent  fine 
linen  of  Rheims  to  the  sultan  in  ransom  of  some  noble 
prisoners  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  paynims. 

i  Tho  Revooation  of  tho  Edict  of  Nantes  was  disastrous  in 
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its  effects  on  French  industry,  and  the  linen  trade  suffered 
in  common  with  all  others  from  the  loss  of  the  Huguenots. 
driven  by  religious  persecution  to  take  their  peaceful  arts 
to  countries  where  thev  might  worship.God  without  fear 
of  "conversion"  bv  dragonnades.  Russia  has  long  been 
the  greatest  flax  and  hemp  growing  country  of  the  world. 

There  are  more  linens  used  in  the  U.  S.  in  proportion  to 
the  population  than  in  almost  any  other  country. 

AVe  turn  now  to  the  history  of  the  processes  of  the  linen 
manufacture.     The  flax-fibre  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
smaller  filaments  bound  together.  The  primary  operation  m 
their  separation  was  termed  heckling.  The  heckle  is  a  many- 
toothed  steel  comb  which  removes  the  coarser  fibres  of  the 
tow  and  partially  divides  the  filaments  of  the  flax.     The 
fineness  of  the  flax  depends  upon  the  number  of  hecklings 
it  receives   bv  instruments  of  increasing  delicacy.     Ma- 
chine heckling  is  now  most  commonly  used,  and  there  are 
various  patented  inventions  for  this  purpose.     The  fibres 
require  to  be  united  into  a  continuous  thread  before  they 
are  capable  of  being  woven.     The  earliest  method  of  doing 
this  was  by  the  spindle.     One  was  found  at  Thebes  by  .Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson  which  had  still  some  linen  thread  upon 
it.     They  were  about  fifteen  inches  in  length,  usually  of 
wood,  with   a  circular  head  of  gypsum  or  composition. 
They  were  bulbous  near  one  end,  tapering  to  a  point,  whilst 
the  "other  end  lengthened  into  a  handle.     The  thread  w.as 
attached  to  the  handle ;  and  the  spindle  resting  upon  tho 
rio-ht  thigh,  the  right  hand  was  drawn  quickly  over  it, 
ca'usinf  irto  revolve  or  spin  like  a  top.     To  this  w.as  after- 
wards'^added  the  distaff,  a  piece  of  wood  round  which  the 
flax  to  be  spun  was  wrajipcd.     The  spinning-wheel  was  the 
next  step  forward.     One  was  invented  at  Brunswick  in 
1553.     That  called  Saxon  had  on  the  spindle  a  bobbin 
round  which  the  thread  was  wound,  a  flier  going  round 
faster  than  it.  giving  the  requisite  twist  to  the  thread.    Tho 
flax  w.as  loosely  wrapped  round  a  distaff  or  rock  above  the 
spindle.     A  treadle  moved  by  the  foot  gave  a  rotatory  mo- 
tion to  the  wheel.     It  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  this 
supplanted  the  older  instrument,  and  a  two-spindled  wheel 
had  not  been  very  long  in  use  when  Arkwrighfs  cotton- 
spinning  machinery  must  have  turned  attention  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  similar  revolution  in  other  branches  of  human 
labor.     In  17S7,  John  Kendrew  and  Thomas   Porthouse, 
both  of  Darlington  (Durham),  took  out  a  patent  for  this 
purpose.     Various  mills   in  Scotland  were  worked  under 
licenses  from  the  patentees.     It  was  long  before  the  hand- 
m.ade  yarn  was  superseded  by  the  machine-made  article. 
In  1788,  Alexander  Robb  invented  a  loom  to  be  driven  by 
water,  and  in  1810,  Joseph  Crompton  of  Dundee  one  to  go 
by  water  or  steam,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  were  brought 
into  use.     The  first  manufactory  for  weaving  flax  by  power 
was  set  up  in  London  about  1812  by  Charles  Turner  &  Co. 
According  to  the  modern  jnethod  of  treatment,  the  fibres 
are  first  aciSched  or  combed  ;  hrnhen  into  three  pieces,  the 
inner  section  being  the  best ;  liccldnl.  now  usually  done  by 
a  rotatory  machine,  the  flax  placed  on  the  periphery  being 
drawn  through  or  against  a  scries  of  teeth  :  the  short  fibres 
drawn  into  one  continuous  thread  ;  after  having  been  roved 
it  is  npim.     The  flax,  however,  has  to  be  kept  wet  during 
this  process,  for  which  i)urpose  warm  water  is  now   used. 


The  spun  yarn  i 


s  used  cither  for  thread  or  for  weaving 


W.  E.  A.  Axos. 


jines'ville,  a  b.  (Lineville  Station  V.  0.)  of  Tine  tp., 
iwford  CO.,  Pa.,  on  Erie  and  Pittsburg  K.  R.     It  has  1 


The  quantity  of  leus  (3110  yards)  contained  in  a  pound  is 
the  method  of  indicating  tho  quality  of  the  yarns.  (For  in- 
formation as  to  the  processes  of  Si'i.NNixfi,  Weaving,  and 
Bleaciiinc  linen  those  articles  should  be  consulted.) 

The  princijial  varieties  of  linen  are :  /-<iii;ii  ( Vr.  linon),  very 
fine  qualities  of  which  are  now  made  in  Ireland,  although 
it  was  once  an  exclusively  French  manufacture.  Common 
ehcctings  and  towellings  are  made  in  Scotland,  ami  al.so 
ducks,  huckabacks,  osnaburgs,  crash,  and  tick.  Some  .sorts 
of  velvet  and  velveteen  arc  made  from  flax  at  Manchester. 
Diapers  (the  origin  of  the  name  has  been  incidentally  men- 
tioned) arc  fabrics  with  patterns  of  geometrical  regularity, 
such  as  are  produced  by  the  kaleidoscope.  Dowlas  is  a 
strong  but  coarse  linen,  formerly  much  used  by  workpeople 
for  shirts.  A  good  deal  is  now  exported  from  Britain  to 
Spain  and  Spanish  America.  Damasks  are  fabrics  with 
figures  of  fruit  and  Uoweri',  and  free-hand  ornament  as 
opposed  to  the  geometrical  severity  of  diajier.  The  name 
18  supposed  to  be  taken  from  Damascus,  an  ancient  scat  of 
the  art,  which  until  the  introduction  of  'ho  Jacquard  ina- 
chinc  (see  Loom)  was  a  mystery  confined  to  a  few  localities. 
Damasking  has  been  applied  to  silks,  etc.,  but  table-linens 
arc  fabrics  in  which  it  is  chiefly  used.  The  town  of  Diin- 
forinlinc  produces  as  much  of  this  article  as  all  Europe 
besides.  It  is  used  on  the  Continent  for  upholstery  pur- 
poses. It  is  said  that  America  usi'S  as  much  British  dam- 
ask as  all  other  parts  of  the  world  together.  Courtrai  and 
l.icgc  in  Belgium  are  famed  for  this  kind  of  work.  Cam- 
bric, which  takes  its  name  from  Cambrai,  once  famous  for 
its  production,  is  the  finest  iind  thinnest  of  linon  fabrics. 


The  handkerchiefs  vary  in  price  from  4«.  to  70».  per  dozen. 
The  so-called  Scotch  cambric  is  a  cotton  fabric  with  the 
fibre  twisted  very  hard.  Linen  is  used  for  shoe-lining,  and 
coarse  linens  have  been  brought  largely  into  consumption 
as  hessians  (bale-cloth)  and  beetlers ;  the  last  being  con- 
verted into  tarpauling  and  used  for  packing  and  other  pur- 
poses. "  French  canvas  "  is  a  coarse  variety  much  used  by 
tailors  for  stifl'ening.  etc.  The  evil  of  over-bleaehing  has 
lessened  the  durability  of  linen,  but  the  price  is  50  per  cent, 
less  also.  For  a  time  the  rapid  increase  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  endangered  the  prosperity  of  the  linen-trade, 
and  to  some  extent  they  are  antagonistic.  Although  it  has 
not  had  the  same  rapid  increase  as  its  cheaper  rival,  it  has 
exceeded  its  former  proportions  as  one  of  the  great  staple 
industries  of  the  world. 

The  exports  from  Great  Britain  in  1873  were  28,734,212 
of  linen  yarn,  208.123,470  pieces  of  linen  manufacture,  and 
2,302,354  pounds  of  thread  for  sewing.  The  home  con- 
sumption would  represent  a  similar  quantity.  The  value 
of  linen  yarn  was  £1,976,830,  and  of  manufactured  linen 
was  £7,300,153,  in  each  case  a  decrease  on  the  preceding 
year.  The  fullest  history  of  the  trade  is  Warden's  Linen 
Trade,  Ancient  and  Modern  (\6fii). 

I>i 

Crawf 

newspaper.     Pop.  434. 

Liue'ville,  post-v.  of  Wayne  eo.,  la.,  on  the  south- 
western division  of  Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R., 
has  1  newspaper. 
Liing.     See  Heath. 

Ling  [Ang.-Sax.  Umt]. "  long"],  the  Lola  mo/ra, a  sea-fish 
of  the  cod  family  extensively  caught  in  Europe.  It  is  eaten 
fresh  or  salted  and  dried.  Its  flesh  is  also  preserved  in  air- 
tight cans ;  its  sounds  are  used  for  isinglass  and  for  food  ;  its 
roe  is  a  good  fish-bait :  its  liver  yields  a  valuable  oil.  The 
ling  of  the  American  coast  is  loin  romprcssa,  a  small  fish. 
Thousands  of  barrels  are  taken  annually  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  There  are  several  other  fishes  called  ling,  both 
in  the  U.  S.  and  in  Great  Britain. 

Ling  (Peter  Henhik),  b.  Nov.  15,  1776,  atLjunga,  in 
the  province  of  Smiland.  Sweden  ;  led  as  a  young  man  a 
rather  adventurous  life,  travelling  through  Germany  and 
France;  became  in  1805  fencing-master  at  the  University 
of  Lund,  in  1S13  teacher  in  fencing  at  the  military  school 
of  Carlsber^'.  and  in  ISlC  director  of  the  gymnastic  insti- 
tute of  Stockholm,  where  he  d.  May  3,  1839.  Ling  rejire- 
sents  the  same  movement  in  Sweden  as  Turnvater  Jahn  in 
Germany.  His  poetical  productions,  Gi/l/e  (1812)  and 
Asarne  (1810-26),  were  intended  to  awaken  among  the 
Swedes  that  heroism  of  feeling  and  thinking  which  charac- 
terized the  ancient  pagan  Scandinavians  :  and  his  gymnas- 
tic exercises  were  at  first  simply  a  means  of  developing 
and  strengthening  the  body.  But  by  the  thought  and 
study  which  Ling  bestowed  on  his  profession  he  developed 
the  simple  gymnastic  practices  into  a  medical  cure,  the 
so-called  movement  cure,  which  has  proved  very  effective 
in  many  chronic  diseases,  and  has  been  introduced  into 
manv  countries. 

liin'ga,  the  emblem  of  divine  creative  power  amongst 
Hindus.  It  may  be  termed  the  phallic  emblem  of  India. 
The  /ill'/"  holds  a  very  high  place  amongst  objects  of  adora- 
tion in'india,  and  is  especially  an  object  of  Saiva  worshi]i. 
In  Sanskrit  lin./a  means,  primarily,  a  sign  or  emblem,  but 
it  is  only  used"  to  signifv  the  emblem  of  male  creative 
power,  the  yoni  being  the  rcpresentativeof  the  female.  Tho 
most  comimin  form  in  which  tho  lin>ia  is  worshipped  is  that 
of  a  round.  per])endicular  stone,  rising  out  of  an  oval  stone 
representation  of  the  ,/oni.  But  pistils  of  flowers  etc.  etc. 
are  held  to  be  likenesses  of  the  mystic  symbol.  IheSaiva 
sect  (sec  S'aiva)  is  cxtreiuelv  numerous  in  India,  and  lin- 
,,a>  are  conspicuous  in  all  their  temples,  from  the  Ilima- 
'layas  to  Cape  Comorin.  Regarding  tho  /m./".  Balfour 
«avs  ■  "  There  is  not  apparent  to  any  eye  the  laintcst  rc- 
seinbianco  to  the  organs  of  which  they  are  deemed  tho 
svmbols  or  types."  This  view  has  also  been  held  by  a 
large  number"  of  scholars,  but  it  is  founded  on  very  limited 
per.sonal  experience  of  Indian  shrines.  The  writer  has 
with  his  own  eves  seen  linnan  in  the  great  temides  of  South- 
ern Imliii.  elaborately  carved  and  painted,  which  are  a  pub- 
lic insult  to  common  decency.  It  is  true  that  thousands 
and  thousands  of  lin<iiin  are  to  be  met  with  which  are  siui- 
jilv  upright  pieces  of  stone,  of  great  age,  and  often  wind 
or"  wave  worn,  the  peculiar  emblematical  signihcaU'-e  (d 
which,  as  objects  of  worship,  is  only  known  to  tho  pundit 
or  priest.  But  there  are  other  lingas  before  which  multi- 
tudes of  men  and  women  worshi|i.  at  which  the  first  glance 
of  the  eye  is  suflicient  to  show  the  worshipper  exactly  what 
it  is  he  is  worship]iing.  liniriH  are  I'requcntly— perhaps 
most  frequently— constructed  of  marble  or  granite.  They 
aro  treated  by"  their  votaries  just  as  idols  are:  offerings 
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iiro  iilafcii  hcCDrn  tln-in.  (Iowith  iirn  Htrnwii,  iiml  thny  are 
iinoiritcii  with  oil  mid  Hiiirarcd  witli  asln-H.  AfMinrfliii-^  to 
UalCimr  (wIid  Iihh  an  iiitcn-Hliiij;  iirlicli*  on  the  liiiffn  in  Iho 
CifflofiiiAin  (>/  /nditt,  vol.  iii.),  **  Sonncnit  «ayw  lh(i  liiiK'H" 
niiiy  bo  luoktiil  upon  an  thr-  plinllu'^  or  tlio  (i'^tin*  n'pn'-*eiit- 
inj?  tlin  virilp  incinliPP  at'  Atyn,  thc^  wll-ln-ln\-t'(|  of  Cylirli-, 
aii<l  tliii  ({.u'l'hiH  wlinrti  tlii'V  wnrsliippc'l  iir  Micropolifl.  Tin- 
K.;yptiaiiH,  (Irci'ltH,  and  Hortninn  hud  hMnpN-H  dirdicatcd  lo 
l*riapnR,  under  Iho  Hanii?  lorni  aw  that  id"  thu  liuKain.  Thn 
Holy  Scripturi'S  inform  uh  that  Ayii,  Him  of  Kohoam,  pro- 
vented  hia  mothor  Maardia  from  nanririfini;  to  PriapuH. 
whn*(ii  im.ii;i'  hn  hrolti'.  Thi-JcW'*  causcfi  llicnividvi-H  to  lie 
iniriatod  in  the  mysteries  of  |lcIphfi;or,  a  divinity  Mko  the 
lin'^iini.  whom  the  Monhitcs  antl  Midiimitos  worshlpjicd  on 
Mr»unt  I*hng()r,  and  wlilfdi  worship,  in  all  ajipniiranfM'.  thoy 
nn^olvod  from  tlio  KLcyptians.  Wln-n  '  .Tudali  did  ovil  in 
the  8i;jht  of  thr>  Iiord,  and  IniiU  llum  hii^li  placpy,  and 
imago!»,  and  grovrn.  on  I'vi-ry  lii;^h  hill  and  under  cvory 
groen  t roc,' the  ohjeol  was  llaal.  and  tlie  pilhir,  the  linp^am, 
wa?*  his  aymhol.  Artfordin-^  to  Cot.  Tocl,  l\\^^  linj;iim  is 
idontii':il  with  thn  Anihitr  idol  I.iit  or  Alluit.  Tho  worship 
rra:-lied  rrancc,  douhtlexs  witli  tlur  KoTruins.  and  tln>  fi;;urft 
of  tlio  liriijam  is  still  to  he  him-ii  on  tlio  lintel  which  sur- 
rounds tho  oircua  at  Nimc;^,  as  well  nn  on  tlio  front  of  Ronic 
of  their  anoiont  chur(diefl,  particularly  on  that  of  tho  «a- 
thodral  of  Toulouse  and  on  Homo  idiurcdios  at  Borclenux. 
I*  In  fare  h  says  thiit  tlui  Mi^yptian  i;od  Osiris  was  found 
c\'crywhiM'0  with  the  priapus  exposed."  With  our  latter- 
day  notions  of  rclii^ion  and  morality,  it  cotth-h  to  he  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  British  ;;ovcrnmcnt  flhouM  allow  the  more 
indecent  of  these  phallie  euihlems  to  stand  in  pul)lie  placea 
in  Intlia.  (^reat  Itritain  has  rcsoKcd  on  hi'ini;  perfeirtly 
noutral  in  all  matters  of  rr/l-fiim  ariionixst  Hindus,  hut  still 
puhHo  broaehes  of  momiifi/  arc  punishable  in  Irulia  by  hiw, 
and  are  tluis  constantly  punisln'il.  For  instanee,  (ho  sale 
of  photoi;raphs  of  an  indecent  chara'd'-r  has  boon  rir^or- 
ously  put  a  stop  to,  but  Sakli-worship  is  still  allowed  to  bo 
praistised:  temple-harlots  exist,  not  as  of  personal  choice 
on  tho  part  of  tbo  poor  dancinj^-girls,  but  as  a  easte,  of 
necessity  ;  and  those  grossly  indecent  fiiif/nt  are  there  al- 
lowed to  stand  ''on  every  hi;ib  hill  and  under  every  green 
tree."  Of  old,  pious  Hindus  who  spiritualized  their  re- 
ligion, even  tho  grossest  forms  of  it,  //^'/a-worship  ineludeil, 
were  not  lacking.  For  instance,  tho  groat  Tamiliau  poi-t, 
Sivaviikkiar,  writes  ns  follows  (sec  thr>  ln<iinn  Antiifintri/, 
IJouibay,  Apr.,  IS7-,  first  j)aper  on  '*  Tamil  Popular  Poetry," 
by  the  writer) : 

"  Mv  thoughts  are  flowers  and  ashes, 
In  Miy  hroasl's  I'line  enshrined; 
My  >|tiiit.  ton,  tberei!)  is 
A  linj/it  unoonlincd." 
Hero  tho  sage  speaks  of  his  body  as  a  metaphorical  temple 
(using  Innguago  simibir  to  that  em|tloyed  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, "  Vo  are  trm/tfrn  of  tho    Holy   tihost*');   then  he 
likens  his  thoughts  to  ilowers  antl  ashes,  which  arc  used  in 
the  services  of  temiilcs;  lastly,  ho  declares  that  his  breath 
or  spirit — which  as  a  part  of  universal  life  has  no  bound  or 
limit^is  the  true  Uuijn,  creative,  and  a  part  of  tho  creation, 
of  his  own  being.     But,  even   though   many  may  think  in 
tho    present    day    like    Sivaviikkiar,   yet  tlie    majority  of 
Hindus  have  no  such  spiritual  notions.     Their  religion  is 
materialistic,  and  in  parts  of  it  is  yearly  becoming  grosser. 
Lin'^a-worshi|>  is,  in  the  case  of  tho  majority  of  Hindus, 
merely  sensual  idolatry.  R.  C.  Caldwell. 

Lin'gan,a  coal-mining  district  of  Cape  Breton  Island, 
on  the  ciiast.  l.'i  miles  E.  of  Sydney.   (See  BuniGKronT.) 

Liii^iin  ^(lon.  .Tamks  MAcrirniN),  b.  in  Maryland  about 
17J2;  took  part  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  rising  to  tho 
rank  of  brigadier-general ;  was  one  of  the  prisoners  at  Fort 
Washington;  kept  for  a  long  time  in  the  prison-sliip  ;  was 
after  tliu  war  eollocti'r  of  the  port  of  (ieorg-'town.  Md. 
(now  D.  C):  resided  in  Iiallim<n-e  in  ISll!,  ami  was  killed 
by  a  mob  while  gallantly  defending  tho  printing-office  of 
the  IWentl  lirpuhlicnii,  July  2S,  1812. 

Liii'^nrd  (.TimN^,  n.  0..  TiTi.I>..  b.  at  Winchester.  Kng- 
l;ind.  Fell.  5.  1771  ;  studied  at  Douai,  and  was  ordained  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  in  KU.'i;  was  afterwards  connected 
with  tho  seminary  at  Ushaw.  near  l>urham  :  was  (ISl  l-.'.l ) 
parish  priest  of  Hornby.  liimcashire;  deelineil  a  cardinal's 
hat  soon  at>cr  the  puhlicati(Ui  of  his  great  work,  the  flhionf 
of  Entjhintl  (1819-2."0.  This  work  is  one  of  groat  ability 
and  excellence,  though  colored  by  the  religious  views  of 
the  writer,  and  recent  I'ltranumtanists  find  it  tainted  with 
Oallicanism.  .-Vuthor  of  a  IHston/  and  Antiifuitirs  of  thr 
An»fln-Stt.cou  CInirrh  ( lSOr>)  and  an  English  version  of  Iho 
New  Testament  (ISlifi).     D.  at  Hornby  July  13,  1S51. 

I^insayen'^  town  of  Ijuzon.  Philippines,  situated  on 
the  northern  coast  of  that  island.      Pop.  IS.UOO. 

lansiuasilos'sn,  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of 
Catania,   beautifully  situated  on   a  very   fertile  slope    of 


Mount  Elnn,  about  30  mllen  N.  of  tho  city  of  rntanlii,  haii 
good  ehurelics  iind  '-onvenlual  buildingn.  and  hotter  popu- 
lar tnslrnction  than  Im  usual  in  Sicily.    Pop.  in  IH7I,  HH22. 

liillKii'lHlt'r  [from  tiuffuln,  diminutive  of  fhif/nn, 
"longno"|,  a  Camily  of  the  claHd  BitAcntoiMinA  und  order 
InotniMATA  fwhioh  fooj,  di*<tinguirlied  by  the  more  or  Urn 
lingniform  shape  of  the  shells,  the  t-Iighlty  nnofpial  valve-, 
the  want  (»f  artieuliiting  apophyr<es,  and  lln;  dovelopmonl 
«f  a  long  vermiform  pedunelo  which  pnsseH  between  th<r 
apici'H  of  the  valves;  the  hbell  is  composed  for  the  moxt 
part  of  phosphnte  of  lime  and  horny  liunime,  and  ban 
lather  the  appearance  of  horn  than  of  true  (dielly  matter; 
there  are  perforations;  the  brachia  or  "urmw"  are  uub- 
spiral  and  destitute  of  any  caleareoun  nponhyifOH.  By 
Dall  the  family  is  divided  into  t\vo  subfamilies :  (\)  Lin- 
gulina-.  in  which  tlie  posterior  adductor  scar  in  median  and 
single,  and  the  shell  more  or  less  elongate;  and  (2)  OboHntc, 
in  which  there  are  two  posterior  adductor  scars,  more  or 
less  separated  from  the  median  line,  and  the  shell  is  inclined 
to  an  orbicular  form.  The  family  is  very  intere^ting,  being 
one  of  the  very  few  which  have  surviverl  in  comparatively 
unaltered  forms  from  the  liower  Silurian  epoch,  some  of  tho 
types  of  the  earliest  period  being  scarcely  generically  dis- 
tinct from  the  living  Linguhe.  although  the  apparent  slight 
differences  may  be  the  result  of  the  simplicity  of  the  shell. 
The  living  species  have  been  diflcrentiatcd  by  I)all  into 
two  genera:  (!)  ^?)i//t(/«,  containing  ten  nominal  species, 
the  type  of  which  is  L.  mntluu,  the  species  confined  to  tho 
Mohiccan.  Australian,  and  Polynesian  seas;  and  (2)  t!lnt- 
tit/in,  with  five  doubtful  species,  the  chief  of  which  are  O. 
jnfranu'dfitfi  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  IT.  S.  and  0'.  alhifhi 
of  California,  all  of  whose  representatives  are  Aniorican.  In 
Linf/itfa  the  neural  valve  is  smooth  within;  in  O'foffii/ in  the 
neural  valve  has  two  internal  ridges  or  himelhu  diverging 
forward  from  the  beak,  and  apparently  serving  lis  fulcra 
for  tho  post-parietal  muscles.  The  embryology  of  fJ.  pj/ra' 
ntidtita  nas  recently  been  studied  by  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse. 

TnKonoitK  (Jill. 

Tjill'imcnt  f Lat.  Uuimmtum'],  in  phamnicy,  an  oily 
preparation  for  external  application,  but  thinner  in  con- 
sistence than  the  ointments.  Some  arc  stimulant  oily 
compounds  (ammonia-soapsj.  while  others  arc  medicated 
with  powerful  drugs,  designed  to  act  after  absorption. 

Kink  [Sw.  liink,  "  ring  "],  a  unit  of  measure  used  in  land 
surveying.  The  length  of  a  link  is  7.^2  inches;  a  squaro 
link  is  cfjual  to  .OIHll  ).»f  an  acre. 

Ijln'Koping,  or  JjinKJoping,  old  .but  well-built  town 
of  Sweden.  ItH)  miles  S.  W.  of  Stockholm.     Pop.  G13S. 

LiiilitirgoAV,or  West  IjOtliian,county  of  Scotland, 
bordering  N.  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  E.  and  S.  on  the  county 
of  Edinburgh.  Area,  120  sq.  m.  Pop.  -11,191.  In  tho 
southern  part  the  soil  is  swam])y  ;  elsewhere  it  is  generally 
fertile,  producing  wheat,  barley,  ami  oats.  Horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine  arc  reared.  Linlithgow,  tho  principal 
town,  has  interesting  monuments,  among  whicii  is  the 
castle  in  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  born.    Pop.  :JC8U. 

liiiin^  county  of  E.  Iowa.  Area,  720  sq.  m.  It  is 
level,  fertile,  and  well  watered.  Traversed  by  Wapsipi- 
nicun  and  Cedar  rivers  and  by  railroads  centring  at  Cedar 
Rapids.  Products,  cattle,  gmin.  and  wool.  Manufactures, 
saddlery  and  carriages.     Cap.  Marion.     P.  ;>1,0S0. 

Linilf  county  of  Kansas,  bounded  E.  by  Missouri.  Area, 
000  sq.  m. ;  is  fertile,  and  has  coal  ami  water-power.  Is 
traversed  by  Marais  dcs  Cygncs  and  by  Missouri  River 
Fort  Scott  and  Culf  R.  R.  Products,  cattle,  grain,  and 
wool.     Cap.  Moun<l  City.     Pop.  12,171. 

Lilin,  county  of  N.  Missouri.  Area.  048  sq.  m.  It  is 
a  rolling  prairie  region,  well  watered,  with  wooded  valleys, 
abounding  in  coal  and  building-stone.  Staples,  tobacco, 
grain,  cattle,  and  wool.  Traversed  by  Hannibal  und  St. 
Joseph  K.  R.     Cap.  Linnwus.     P.  i:>.'MlO. 

liinn,  county  of  Oregon,  extendini;  W.  from  Cascade 
range  to  Willamette  River.  Area.  1900  pq.  m.  The  W. 
part  is  fertile;  the  E.  part  mountainous.  Products,  cattle, 
grain,  lumber,  and  wool.     Cap.  Albany.     P.  8717. 

Linn,  tp.  of  Cedar  co.,  la.     Pop.  521. 

Ijinn,  tp.  of  Dallas  co.,  la.     Pop.  702. 

l^iuu,  tp.  of  Linn  co.,  la.     Pop.  1083. 

Linn,  tp.  of  Audrain  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  300. 

Linn,  tp.  of  Christian  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  309, 

Linn,  tp.  of  Dent  co..  Mo.     Pop.  403. 

Linn,  tp.  of  Moniteau  co..  Mo.     Pop.  194S. 

Linn,  ]iosr-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Osage  co.,  Mo.  It  bos  I 
newspaper.     Pop.  17a7. 

Linn,  tp.  of  Walworth  co..  Wis.     Pop.  SO.'i. 

Linn  ^John  Blair).  D,  D..  son  of  William,  b.  at  Ship- 
pensburg,   Pa.,  Mar.  14,  1777;    removed  in  childhood  to 
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New  York  ;  entered  Columbia  College  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen; graduated  inl79o;  entered  the  law-office  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and  published  anonymously  two  small  volutiR'S 
of  miscellanies  in  prose  and  verse.  In  Jan.,  1797,  he  brought 
out  at  the  John  Street  Theatre  a  ''serious  drama,  inter- 
spersed with  songs,"  entitled  Bonrvillc  Castle,  or  the  Gallic 
Orphan,  which  was  represented  three  nights,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  winning  public  favor.  Shortly  afterwards  ho 
abandoned  the  law,  studied  theology  under  Rev.  Dr.  Ro- 
meyn  at  Schenectady,  was  ordained  in  I79S,  and  in  June, 
1799.  became  assistant  pastor  of  Rev.  Dr.  Ewing's  Pres- 
byterian church  at  Philadelphia.  In  1800  he  wrote  an 
Ossianic  poem  on  the  Death  of  Wa»hin(jtou,  and  in  1S02 
published  his  principal  production,  The  Powers  of  Genius, 
a  poem  of  some  fiOO  lines,  smoothly  written  and  scholarly, 
but  destitute  of  the  "powers"  it  commemorated.  It  was, 
however,  well  received,  soon  reached  a  second  edition,  and 
was  reprinted  in  England.  In  1S03  he  engaged  in  a  theo- 
logical polemic  with  Dr.  Priestley,  occasioned  by  the  latter's 
comparison  of  Socrates  with  Christ,  publishing  two  able 
pamphlets  which  elicited  replies  from  Priestley,  and  pro- 
cured for  the  young  divine  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  D.  of  consumption  at  Phila- 
delphia Aug.  j;!,  1804.  In  the  following  year  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  novelist,  Charles  Brockdeu  Brown,  gave  to  the 
world,  with  a  brief  memoir,  Vtilerian,SL  narrative  poem,  in- 
complete, but  extending  to  loOO  lines  of  blank  verse,  treat- 
ing of  the  early  struggles  of  Christianity  against  paganism. 

Linu  (Lewis  Fields),  JI.  D..  b.  near  Louisville,  Ky., 
Nov.  5,  1795;  successfully  engaged  in  medical  practice  at 
St.  Genevieve,  Mo.,  in  1815,  and  was  a  U.  S.  Senator  18IJ3- 
43.  He  labored  zealously  for  the  interests  of  Oregon  and 
the  West  generally.  D.  at  St.  Genevieve,  Mo.,  Oct.  3, 1843. 
(See  his  Life,  by  E.  A.  Linn  and  N.  Sargent,  18o7.) 

Linn  (William).  D.  D.,  b.  near  Shippensburg,  Pa., 
Feb.  27,  1752;  graduated  at  Princeton  1772;  studied  di- 
vinity with  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper  of  Middle  Spring,  Pa.,  and  in 
1775  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Donegal  presbytery. 
He  served  as  a  chaplain  in  Gen.  Thompson's  regiment 
early  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  taught  in  an  academy 
in  Somerset  co.,  Md.,  became  pastor  of  a  church  at  Eliza- 
bethtown,  N.  J.,  17S6,  and  a  few  months  later  became  one 
of  the  pastors  of  the  Collegiate  Dutch  Reformed  church  in 
New  York,  where  he  remained  until  1805,  when  he  retired 
on  account  of  his  health,  and  d.  at  Albany  Jan.  8,  1808. 
He  published  Biscnnrscs  on  Scripture  Jiiistori/  (\70A),  The 
Si(jn8  of  the  Times  (1794),  a  scries  of  essays  iiifavor  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  (ISOO)  a  Funeral  Eulor/ij  of  Gen. 
Washington,  delivered  before  the  Society  of  (Jiucinuati, 
besides  many  sermons  separately  printed.  Dr.  Linu  was 
celebrated  for  his  eloquence.  Ho  had  a  vivid  imagination, 
a  fine  command  of  language,  and  a  picturesque  style — qual- 
ities which  made  him  very  successful  as  a  revivalist,  but 
sometimes  betrayed  bim  into  exaggerations  for  ivhich  he 
was  severely  criticised. 

Ijiniltr/ay  a  genus  of  plants  containing  but  a  single 
species,  />.  ftorcfilitt,  tiie  twin-fiower,  of  the  honeysuckle 
family,  found  by  Linnaius  in  La]>Iand  in  1732,  and  named 
by  Gronovius.  It  is  a  small  trailing  evergreen  herb,  with 
round  leaves  occurring  in  pairs,  as  do  al.so  the  flowers, 
which  are  bell-shaped,  of  a  pinkish  color,  and  very  fra- 
grant. It  aiiDunds  in  the  more  northern  regions  of  Eu- 
ro|ie,  Asia,  aud  North  America,  where  it  occurs  as  far  S.  as 
Maryland. 

Linilic'uSy  tlio  Latinized  name  of  Carl  von  Linne, 
the  father  of  modern  botany,  b.  May  12,  1707,  at  Rilshult, 
in  Smilland,  Sweden,  tlie  sou  of  a  Lutheran  vicar,  who,  wo 
are  told,  on  account  of  poverty,  apprenticed  his  son  to  a 
shoemaker,  but  at  ten  years  old  si-nt  him  t(i  \Vexif>  to  school, 
where  his  fondness  for  natural  science  made  him  so  careless 
of  his  other  studies  that  his  teachers  advised  the  fatlier  to 
put  him  to  some  trade;  but  Rothman,  the  good  doctor  of 
the  place,  took  the  boy  into  his  house  and  gave  him  books 
upon  Ijotany  and  medical  science  to  read;  sent  hiin  in  1727 
to  Lund,  where  lie  read  books  of  butany  under  Prof,  Sto- 
bieus,  and  whence  in  172S  he  went  to  Upsala,  attracted  by 
the  fame  of  Rudheek,  professor  of  botany.  IJut  (he  young 
Linn6  siiflfered  much  from  hunger  and  cold,  and  being  with- 
out tnuney  or  frien<l8  boj;aM  to  despair,  when  Olaf  Celsius, 
prure^aitr  of  divinity,  met  him  by  accident,  gave  him  con- 
genial employment  upon  his  //irrohoffrniron,  took  him  into 
hitt  own  hou.HC,  aud  introduced  him  to  Rudbeek,  wiioso  as- 
BiHtant  ho  became.  In  1732  ho  explored  Laplancl  under  tho 
patronage  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  ami  gathered  mate- 
rial for  bin  Flora  hnppouifi  (1737).  In  1735  ho  look  tho 
degree  of  M.  I),  at  Ilardorwyk,  in  tho  Low  Countries;  ro- 
sided  at  IIartecani)i  I  73.»-3H,  under  tho  patronage  of  George 
Clin'ort,  a  banker  of  Amstordam;  published  liis  Si/steimi 
Nfititnr  (I73.'»),  Fntulaineuln  Holanica  (173.(1),  /iihliothrrn 
Hot<ittir,i  f  1730),  Critica  Uotauica  (1737),  JIurtus  Ciiffovil- 


anuB  (1737),  Genera  Plantarum  (1737),  Claases  Plantarnm 
(1738) ;  returned  in  1738  to  Sweden  :  was  appointed  in  1739 
physician  to  the  king  and  professor  of  botany  at  Stock- 
holm; became  in  1740  professor  of  medicine  at  Upsala, 
and  was  professor  of  botany  there  1741-78,  giving  the  uni- 
versity a  worldwide  fame  and  attracting  thither  large  num- 
bers of  students  from  foreign  lands;  was  ennobled  in  1757, 
and  d.  at  Upsala  Jan.  10,  1778,  after  some  months  in  which 
his  mental  powers  were  lost  or  in  abeyance,  the  result  of 
apoplectic  strokes.  Besides  the  works  above  mentioned, 
his  principal  writings  are  Philosophia  liotanicn  (1751 ), 
Fauna  Snecica  (1740),  and  Flora  Snecica  (1746):  works 
on  materia  medica  (1747-50)  ;  and  above  all  the  Species 
Plantarnm.  It  would  be  hard  to  over-estira:ite  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  of  Linnjeus  in  the  establisliment  of 
natural  science  upon  its  modern  basis.  Not  only  in  botany, 
his  specialty,  but  in  all  departments  of  zoology,  he  was  the 
foremost  man  of  his  time.  He  introduced  the  binomial 
nomenclature  of  species,  an  apparently  obvious,  but  a  most 
important  step.  His  artificial  system  of  plant-classification, 
though  now  discarded,  was  simple  aud  easily  followed,  and 
greatly  promoted  the  study  of  botany  in  its  day.  It  is  too 
often  forgotten  that  LlnnEOUS  only  designed  this  arrange- 
ment as  a  key  to  the  diagnosis  of  species,  and  that  he  at 
the  same  time  foresaw  the  importance  and  final  prevalence 
of  the  natural  system,  and  labored  on  ihe  foundations  of  it. 

Liun  Creek,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Camden  co.,  Mo.,  has  2 
newspapers.     Pop.  132. 

Lin'net  [Fr.  Unot,  from  Lat.  Jinnm,  "flax,"  its  general 
food],  a  name  given  to  various  birds  of  the  family  Fringil- 
lidffi  (finches),  but  proper  to  those  of  the  genus  Linotn,  of 
which  L.  caunahiua,  the  common  European  linnet,  is  the 
typical  species.  These  birds  are  remarkable  for  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  their  plumage  during  the  breeding 
season.  North  America  has  several  bird?  generally  referred 
to  this  genus,  though  some  class  them  in  other  genera, 

Linne'iis,  post-tp.  of  Aroostook  co,.  Me.,  S  miles  S.  W. 
of  Houltou.     Pop.  1008. 

liinneiis,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Linn  co..  Mo.,  on  the  Bur- 
lington and  South-western  R.  R.,  has  1  public  school,  4 
churches,  I  bank,  1  flouring  and  planing  mill,  1  newspaper, 
2  hotels,  and  stores.  Principal  occupation,  farming.  Pop. 
about  1200.       J.  B.  Wilcx)X,  Ed.  "  Linnkus  Billetin." 

Xjinu'viUe,  post-v.  of  Bowling  Green  tp.,  Licking  co., 
0.     Pop.  100. 

Liuo'leum  [Lat,  liniun,  "  cloth,"  and  oleum,  "oil  "]  is 
simply  a  nuiuufaeturer's  name  for  oil-cloth,  applied  to 
heavy  floor-cloths,  made  of  canvas  and  painted  with  lin- 
seed oil.    (See  Floor-cloth.) 

Ijin'seed  Oil  [Aug. -Sax.  rinsiFd],  the  oil  of  flaxseed, 
is  extensively  used  for  all  kinds  of  painting,  for  making  oil- 
cloths, oil-silks,  printer's  ink,  etc..  its  manufacture  being 
among  our  most  important  industries,  and  the  parent  of 
many  others.  The  oil-mills  not  only  consume  the  greater 
part  of  the  seed  raised  in  this  country,  but  large  quantities 
are  imported,  especially  from  the  East  Indies.  Tho  seed  is 
crushed  aud  submitted  to  very  great  pressure  in  hydraulic 
presses,  by  which  means  the  oil  is  for  the  most  part  re- 
moved. When  the  seed  is  not  heated  the  oil  is  light  col- 
ored, and  is  called  cold-pressed  oil.  When,  however,  the 
seed-paste  is  heated  after  grinding,  and  pressed  while  still 
hot,  the  oil  is  of  a  little  darker  color,  but  it  is  much  more 
rapidly  and  thoroughly  removed.  Tiic  paste  in  this  opera- 
tion is  heated  by  steam,  and  brought  to  a  temperature  not 
much  higher  tlian  tliat  of  boiling  water.  It  is  placed  in 
strong  cloths  or  bags  of  equal  size  and  holding  equal  qiiiin- 
tities,  which  are  ]daeed  in  iron  cases  and  laid  u]»  under  tho 
presses,  where  tliey  are  subjected  to  a  i^radually  increasing 
pressure,  equivalent  at  length  to  a  weight  of  300  to  800 
tons.  Tho  cakes  from  cold-])ressed  oil  are  reground  and 
heated  with  the  rest.    (Seo  Oil-cake  and  Oil  of  Linseed.) 

Lins'lcy  (Jami:s  Hauvkv).  b.  at  Northford,  Conn.,  May 
5.  17S7;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1817.  imd  became  a 
Baptist  clergyman,  but  on  account  of  ill-health  left  the  ]uil- 
pit  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  natural  history. 
In  vols,  xliii.  and  xlv.  of  Silliman's  American  Journal  of 
S'cirnrr  may  bo  tounil  catalnj;nes  of  Mammalia  and  birds 
from  his  pen.  D.  at  Stratford.  Conn.,  Dee.  20,  1S43-.  (See 
Memoir,  Uy  his  daughter,  Hartford,  1845.) 

Linsley  (Jokl  ILvuvrv),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Cornwall,  Vt., 
July  15.  1790:  graduated  at  Middlebury  College  1811  ;  was 
tutor  there  three  years;  studied  law,  and  practised  at  l^lid- 
dlebury  until  1822,  when  ho  was  licensed  as  ft  Congrega- 
tional preacher;  went  to  South  Cartdina  as  a  missionary; 
was  pastor  of  the  South  Congregational  ehnreh  a(  ILirttord, 
Conn.,  ]8'J4-32,  and  of  Park  street  ehurch.  Boston,  ls;;2- 
35,  when  ho  was  elected  president  of  Marietta  ('otiege,  O., 
which  post  he  ludd  ton  years,  raising  a  considerable  fund 
for  that  institution;   booamo  pastor  of  tho  Sucund  Cougre- 
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p^aiioMiil  rliun-li  ilI  iJifi-iiwicii,  Cniiii.,  |s|7,  uri'l  rcniuinod 
thi-rn  urilil  liiii  «Ii-ul!i,  Miir.  22,  I^>(^8.  \)v.  IjiiiHloy  wan  a 
riiiin  of  ^I'liiiLl  (liN|iiiHitJori  iiix)  uC  ^roat  iiicntul  iu;tivity  and 
iniluHtrv.  t'f  wliit-h  tii^  t'rw  |iiililiKhi;il  8criiic>titi  aud  uddrc.HHurf 
allunl  a  vn-y  iiUMlc'<|iialr  H|iutMrrn-n. 

liill'toil,  l|).  "f  Vi^o  CO.,  Iiid.      Pop.  I  I.'t7. 

I>iiil<»n,  l|).  of  AlltiEiialfco  CO.,  la.     Pop.  712. 

liiiitDii,  rp.  of  (;oHlni(!t.on  co.,  0.     Pop.  1000. 

I.iiitoii  I  l)i.izA  Lvsn),  wife  of  \V.  J.  liinton,  l>.  at  Kes- 
wick. ('uiiiliorlaiHl,  Kri(;Iun(l,  in  1822;  pulilifliLMl  a  novel, 
Azrth,  the  /''i/if/itittn  (IHlt)),  Amijmuiie,  «  Uonutiicr  of  the 
Dnifn  of  PrrirltiH  (IHIS),  and  Itv.nlHirH,  a  ronnmeo  of  mod- 
ern life  (I><.''ll.  Shi^  lias  HJneo  bocn  conin'trted  with  the 
prexrt,  ("spi'iMuIly  tln'  Snfnrtlnif  /trn'nr,  in  whicli  lu;r  pnpf:r« 
on  Thf  (lirl  itf  thf  /'rvwo'^  adraiMed  j;reiit  attontion.  Ainon^ 
her  later  no^'cN  iiro  Lizzir  Lttrton  o/  (Jrrifn'i/ff  (ISliO),  Sow- 
iii'f  thi-  nViu/ (ISC.Cp),  Thr  Tnir  /fiHtori/ of  JoH/iun  i)nvid>t,m, 
(Vniilinii  'iinl  (UnnwHu'tHt  (1872),  and  Pntrtria  Ki:ii\hitU 
(I.S7  0'  'I'l'«  t^vo  latter  works  have  been  the  moat  popular 
of  luT  writin;;^. 

liinton  (Wii, 1,1AM  Jamks),  h.  in  London.  Knglanrl,  in 
ISlL* ;  wart  iiiiprentioed  to  G.  W.  Bonner,  and  in  18  (2  boeiiino 
partner  with  Orrin  Smith:  wai<  first  onpagcd  on  the  IKuh- 
tritt'^tf  Luniltni  AVfpff,  and  did  fho  work  of  iilustratin^  Jack- 
eon's  //iiffnif/  11/'  ]\'i»ni  ICnifriivinif.  |iul(liHhed  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  that  i'liuiiiil.  His  hand  is  n<'en  in  TIf  I.nhr  Cinmtni 
and  ill  tlie  bouU  »d'  DcntiHi-d  Hi-idnh  AiiisfH,  issued  in  IStlO 
by  tho  London  Art  Union.  Mr.  Lluton,  IhouKh  eminent 
an  an  engraver,  is  still  better  kno^vn  as  tho  author  of  a 
A//V  of  ! 'aim;  ClarUnl  nml  Ollwr  Pociiih,  T/ir  Enff/Uh  Rr- 
puhfir,  and  papers  in  the  W'rHtmin^O'r  lit:ricii\  Kjcnmhir.r, 
S/urnttor,  mainly  on  s<)cial  topic!?.  In  youth  a  zenlous 
Chartist,  he  wa.s  interested  in  tho  revolutinijury  plans  of 
his  time,  was  a  friend  of  Mazziui,  entercii  heartily  in  later 
years  intr>  tho  cause  of  tho  English  and  European  working- 
men,  and  was  a  defender  of  the  French  Cnrnniune  against 
tlio  accusations  of  its  cnomieg.  Since  ISfiV,  Mr.  Linton 
has  resided  in  tho  U.  S,  His  present  home  is  New  ILiven, 
Conn.  0.  B.  FitoTiiLNtJiiAM. 

liint'/,  city  of  Auatrin,  tho  capital  of  the  province  of 
Upper  Austria,  on  tho  l>anube.  It  is  fortified  by  thirty- 
two  biiinbproof  tower.^,  euniieeted  with  eacii  oilier  by  sub- 
terranean Jitleys,  a  metliotl  of  fortiticalion  invented  by 
Arehduko  Maximilian  of  Este,  but  superseded  l»y  recent 
improvements  in  artillery.  It  is  tho  seat  of  the  provincial 
government  and  of  a  bishop,  has  a  theological  seminary, 
some  nianufaetures  of  eloth,  carpets,  silk,  leather,  goldlace, 
nnd  p:iper.  ;ind  a  eonsiih-rabie  trade  on  the  Danube.  }iy  the 
treaty  ciuicludeil  herc^  |)ec.  IH,  161.').  religious  liberty  was 
grantei!  liy  the  emperor  Ferdinand  lo  Hungary.  Pop.  ;jll..'>iy. 

Iji'niim  [Lat..  *'  flax  "],  a  genus  of  plants  of  which  the 
ooninion  Fi.ax  (which  see)  is  the  most  important.  It  iu- 
chnles  several  llax-p!auts  not  cultivated  for  lilire,  but  some- 
times grown  in  gardens  for  ornamental  purposes.  Among 
these  are  A.  />rrtnin\  or  perennial  flax,  found  in  the  Western 
U.  S.  and  growing  18  inches  high,  which  forms  tutts  of 
sleniler  stems  with  delicate  blue  flowers;  A.  (frandijlorttm^ 
a  beautiful  annual  found  in  Algiers,  with  abundant  scarlet 
flowers;  L.  Jfurunt,  a  greenhouse  species,  and  L.  licrfan- 
rffVr/.  growing  in  Texas,  both  of  which  have  yellow  flowers. 

Iji'nus  (2  Tim.  iv.  21 ),  tradition  says,  was  the  first  bishop 
of  Home  after  St.  PetLT,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  ho  suc- 
ceoiletl  tho  apostle,  or  whether  St.  Peter  consecrated  him 
bishop,  perhaps  long  before  his  own  martyrdom.  Tlie  dates 
of  his  life  are  uncertain,  some  giving  the  year  of  his  death 
as  SO  ;  others,  as  78  or  07. 

Lin'ville,  tp.  of  Mitchell  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  ?A7. 

Linvillr,  post-v.  of  Matagorda  co.,  Tex.     Pop,  40. 

I.iiiville,  post-tp.  of  Rockingham  co.,  Va.     Pop.  3536. 

Liii'wood,  post-fp.  of  Pike  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  292. 

Linwood,  tp.  of  Tippecanoe  co.,  Ind,     Pop.  548. 

Ltiiwood,  tp.  of  Portage  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  :?SR. 

liinwood  Station,  post-v.  of  Lower  Thiehester  tp., 
Delaware  eo..  Pa.,  on  the  Delaware  River  and  tho  Pliila- 
delphia  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  R.  R.  Tho  village 
proper  (enlled  also  Marcus  Hook)  is  on  tho  river,  about 
lialf  a  mile  from  the  station. 

lii'odoii  [(Jr.  \clo<;.  "smooth."  and  oSoy's.  a  "  tooth  "],  a 
genus  of  extinet  marine  reptik-s  from  the  Cretaceous  forma- 
tion.   (See  iMosASAriU's,  by  Prof.  0.  C.  Marsh.) 

lii'on  ftlr.  Aewi-],  (ff/iV /co].  the  largest  and  most  power- 
ful (d"  the  Feliiho  or  eat  family.  Two  very  marked  varieties 
are  known — one.  a  tawny,  full-maned  creature,  called  the 
Biirbary  lion,  inhabiting  the  wilds  of  Africa :  and  a  nearly 
maneless.  yellow  variety,  found  in  Asia,  Other  varieties 
are  si-en  in  both  countries,  having  less  distinctive  marks. 
Tho  lioness  is  smaller  than  the  male,  and  has  no  mane. 


Sho  ifi  iinid  to  go  with  younp;  about  five  rnonthfr,  and  to  jiro- 
duco  but  Olio  brood  in  the  yi-'ar,  Tho  young  ure  from  (wo 
U*  four  in  numbiT.  They  are  Mpotled  at  birih,  and  remain 
HO  until  more  than  half  grown.  Tlio  mane  and  tuft  of  a 
lion  are  not  fully  developed  till  tho  uniiiml  in  kix  or  Keven 
years  old.  The  natural  period  of  IIh  life  ifi  eonnidered  to 
bo  a  little  over  twenty  year«,  though  iiutliorft  have  recorded 
itM  ago  an  in  "Home  inslancert  that  of  man."  A  lion  of  tho 
largest  size  wan  found  to  meaHure  eight  feet  from  none  to 
tail,  tho  tail  being  four  feet  more,  Tho  carnivorouH  pro- 
pouHitieH  of  thin  beast  are  well  known,  the  general  prey 
being  the  larger  herbivorous  quadrnpedf.  Some  ancient 
authors,  inelu<ling  DidymuH  id'  Alexandria,  have  laid  great 
HtresH  upttn  the  uses  of  a  certain  '•prickle"  which  iff  found 
at  the  end  of  the  tail  of  tho  lion.  For  a  lime  tliiK  was  oon- 
sidercfl  an  unimportant,  and  its  existence  wan  even  denied. 
Investigation  has  shown,  however,  that  there  Ih  a  eorneou« 
elaw-like  appcmlngc  about  a  (liirri  of  an  inch  in  length, 
sharp  at  the  apex,  and  hollowed  at  the  bane.  Its  function 
has  been  thought  to  ho  connected  with  lushing  the  tail  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  anger,  but  it  is  now  more  prop- 
erly regarded  as  a  means  for  dressing  the  hair  or  malted 
portions  id'  tho  mane.  Except  when  pressed  for  foo'l.  (ho 
lion  is  rather  a  lazy  and  inrlolent  beast.  He  remains  at  rent 
during  the  day.  and  preys  during  the  night.  The  testimony 
of  tho  famous  hunters  who  have  written  of  the  lion  is  that 
he  is  rather  timid  tiian  eouragfous,  and  that  he  entertains 
great  fear  of  man.  Dr.  LivingHtone  givcH  a  singular  ac- 
count of  tho  roar  of  the  lion.  Ho  says,  comparing  it  with 
the  voice  of  tho  ostrich,  "In  general,  the  lion's  voice  seems 
lo  (!ome  deeper  from  tho  chest  than  that  of  tho  ostrich,  but 
to  this  day  I  can  distinguish  between  them  with  certainty 
only  by  knowing  that  tho  ostrich  roars  by  day,  and  the 
lion  by  night."  J.  B.  HornER. 

Lipan'  Indians,  a  warlike  tribe  of  aborigines  of 
Mexico.  Texas,  cte..  and  arc  f|uito  uncivi]i7,ed.  Upon  the 
reservation  of  the  Mcscalcro  Apaehcs  in  New  Mexico  .*J50 
Lipans  were  reported  in  1872. 

Iiip'ari  [anciently  MrffijHnh]^  one  of  the  /Eolian  Isl- 
ands, situated  near  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily.  It  was  a  vol- 
cano, as  appears  from  Aristotle,  but  tiio  period  of  its  ex- 
tinction is  unknown.  With  tho  exception  of  certain  very 
preei])itous  and  rocky  portions,  this  islan<I  is  most  fertile. 
and  its  fruits  and  wines  arc  excellent. — II.  A  town  on  the 
■  above  island,  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence  protected  by  a 
I  fort.  It  is  an  old  town,  and  many  interesting  antirjuilics 
exist  in  the  neighborhood.  Not  long  since  sonie  ancient 
baths,  mentioned  by  Polybius,  and  confaining  fine  mosaics, 
were  excavated,  but  they  have  been  reburieil  by  the  |)resent 
.  proprietor  to  escape  the  annoyance  of  visitors.  The  modern 
town,  whioh  has  sufTered  scvereH»'  from  earthquakes,  is  not 
well  built,  but  it  has  a  handsome  cathedral  and  some  re- 
spectable public  buildings.  The  iidnibitants  arc  skilful 
sailors,  and  carry  on  an  active  commerce  with  Sicily,  etc. 
The  port  aft'ords  good  anchorage,  though  a  mole  is  required 
to  make  it  secure.     Pop.  in  1874.  12,020. 

Lipctsk%  town  of  European  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Tambov,  on  the  Voronezh.  It  was  founded  in  1700  by 
Peter  tho  (ireat,  but  it  derives  its  chief  importance  from  the 
mineral  springs  in  its  vicinity,  whieh  were  discovered  in  the 
})resent  century,  and  now  attract  a  large  number  of  visitors 
during  tho  summer.  The  bathing  establishment,  with  its 
park  and  promenades,  is  very  beautiful.  The  manufactures 
of  woollens  and  cloths  arc  not  unimportant.     Pop.  14.239. 

Iji]>'pa«  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Maros.     Pop.  6782. 

I^ip'pard((jEORGE),  b.  near  Yellow  Springs,  Chester  co., 
Pa..  Apr.  10,  1822;  author  of  several  romances  onco  quite 
popular.     D.  ul  Philadelphia  in  1854. 

Tjip'pe^  or  Lip'pe  Det'mold,  a  small  principality 
of  Germany,  between  Hanover.  Brunswick,  nnd  Westphalia, 
and  comprising  an  area  of  4118  square  miles.  It  is  hilly, 
but  very  fertile,  well  wooded,  and  watered  by  the  river 
Worre,  an  affluent  of  the  AVeser.  The  southern  part  is 
covered  by  tlie  Teutoburger  AVaKl.  famous  as  the  place 
where  Arrninins  destroyed  the  Konian  legion?  under  Varus. 
The  inhabitants,  numbering  1  ll.L">5.  belong  to  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  enjoy  a  high  reputation  for  their  good  education 
and  intelligent  industry.     The  principal  town  is  Dotmold. 

Lip'pi  (Fra  Fii.ippo).  an  Italian  artist  who  flourished 
between  1112  and  1400.  Of  his  personal  history  little  is 
known.  In  14.'»2  he  wa5  chaplain  to  the  nun?  of  S.  Gio- 
vannino  in  Florence,  and  in  1457  rector  of  S.  Quirico  at 
Legnaja.  The  best  of  his  pictures  are  in  Florence,  though 
all  tho  large  European  galleries  contain  works  from  his 
han<l.  They  are  remarkable  for  riehness  of  color,  vitality 
of  feeling,  and  excellence  of  drawing.  P.  at  Spoleto.  and 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral.  0.  B.  FRorniNfinAM. 

Lip'pincott  (Sara  Jaxe  Ci.arkk),  b.  at  Pompey.  X.  Y., 
Sept.  28,  1323;  educated  at  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  and  removed 
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in  1843  to  New  Brighton.  Pa.  She  wrote  verses  at  an  early 
ace,  and  in  1S44  began  to  contribute  to  the  New  York 
Mirror  under  the  nom  de  phtme  of  "Grace  (greenwood,"  by 
whifh  she  has  been  long  favorably  known  to  American 
readers.  In  ISJo  she  was  married  to  Leander  K.  Lippin- 
cott  of  Philadelphia,  and  made  an  extended  tour  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent.  Among  her  works  are  Grefnicnod 
Leaves  (2d  series,  1850),  History  of  my  Pets  (IS60).  Pocme 
(ISjl).  Hnpn  aud  Mishaps  of  a  Tour  in  Buffhiml  (1854), 
Mcrric  lCiu/fnHd{\S5b),  Stories  from  FamonH  fifill(ids{\^C^O), 
Jlcvordsof  Five  Years  {1867),  and  A'ew  Life  in  A'eio  Lands 
(187;5).  She  has  taken  a  considerable  part  in  the  anti- 
slavery  and  other  reform  movements  hj'  means  of  lectures, 
and  has  been  frequently  engaged  as  correspondent  of  lead- 
ing New  York  papers,  in  which  capacity  she  has  several 
times  visited  the  Pacific  States,  and  resided  for  a  time  in 
Colorado.  In  1875  she  tindertook  a  second  European  tour 
as  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Lipp'stadt,  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  West- 
phnli;i.  on  tlie  Lippe.     Pop.  7404, 

Iiips'comb  (Anducw  A.),  D.  T>.,  LL.B..  b.  in  George- 
town, i>.  C,  Sept.  G,  181();  his  father's  family  went  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  1842  he  moved  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  at- 
tained great  distinctiun  as  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church;  in  1800  was  elected  chancellor  of 
the  State  University  of  Georgia,  which  position  he  held 
until  1874,  when  he  resigned,  to  ])reparc  for  the  press 
a  more  extended  work,  then  in  hand,  than  any  of  bis  pre- 
vious publications.  He  has  recently  (Aug.,  1S7J)  accept- 
ed a  professorship  in  the  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville, 
Tenu.  A.  II.  Stcphkxs. 

liip'sius  {Richard  Adelbert),  b.  at  Gera  (Reuss), 
Germany,  Feb.  14,1830;  studied  at  Leipsic.  where  in  1850 
he  became  professor  of  theology;  in  18G1  at  Vienna,  and 
in  1865  at  Kiel.  He  has  published  7'he  Pmih'nc  Doctrine 
of  Justification  {185'!),  The  First  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome 
(in  Latin,  1855),  On  Gnosticism  (1860).  On  the  Sources  of 
the  \\'rilin;/s  of  Epiphanius  (1865),  The  Catalofjue  of  Popes 
■in  Ensebius  (1868),  Chronolo/jy  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  to 
the  Middle  of  the  Fourth  Century  (1869).  and  numerous  arti- 
cles in  the  Zeitnchrift  flir  wissenschaftHehe  Theolofjie. — His 
father,  Karl  Heinuk'H  Adelbert  (1805-61),  was  a  pro- 
fessor at  Leipsic,  author  of  a  valua!>le  work,  (jraynmatical 
Studies  on  Bihlleal  Greek. — His  brotlier,  Jrsrrs  Hkrmann, 
b.  at  Leipsic  May  9,  1834,  became  in  1866  rector  of  a  gym- 
nasium in  that  city,  and  has  published  critical  remarks  on 
Sophocles  (1860  aiid  1867)  and  Lysias  (1864). 

Liqueur'  [Fr.,  "liquor"],  a  name  given  to  various 
highly-flavored  alcoholic  or  strong  vinous  liquids.  There 
are  many  kinds,  most  of  which  are  drunk  in  small  quanti- 
ties after  dinner.  The  best  known  kinds  arc  curacoa, 
strongly  flavored  with  orange-peel  and  various  spices;  ah- 
sintke,  from  wormwood  and  anise  ;  anisette,  from  aromatic 
secils;  hirseh  ica  user  tind  maraschino,  irom  cherries;  cassis, 
from  black  currants;  hummel,  from  carawa}',  etc.;  noyau, 
etc.,  from  bitter  almiuids. 

Ijiq'uid  [Lat.  li^fuerc,  to  "meU."],  a  consonant  formed 
by  a  closure  of  the  vocal  organs  greater  than  the  closer 
vowels  req\iire.  but  less  than  that  of  the  remaining  (mute) 
consonants.  The  liquids  arc  ir,  /,  j-,  y.  Tlicy  are  subject 
to  whispcrcii  a-^pir.atinn,  as  w  in  uhm  or  ivh-u--en,  y  in  hric 
or  yh-y-"o,  and  II,  rh  in  Welsh.  The  consonnuts  m,  «,  nff 
are  nut  liquids,  but  nasal  mutes.  S.  S.  IIaldeman. 

Liqnidamber.     See  Gim  Trek. 
riq'iiids,  Clicmiciil  and  Physical  Nature  and 
Properties  ot"[**  litiuids,"  from  Lat.  Hiptrn  ,  to**  nu-lt  "J. 

1.  (Jhfinifc  from  the  Li<piid  to  th>-  S'did  St'tte,  and  the  Con- 
verse.— The  litpiid  j;t;ite  is  nueof  the  three  states  in  wliich  it 
is  generally  believed  that  all  matter  is  capable  of  existing, 
and  is  intermediato  between  tlic  solid  and  the  giiseous 
Btates.  Considered  as  that  state  of  matter  which  forms  a 
large  part  of  living  animals,  as  well  as  the  bulk  of  mobile 
and  changing  nature,  the  importance  to  man  of  its  study 
needs  no  e,\planaCion.  In  solids  the  molecules  are  main- 
tained in  certain  relative  positions  with  reference  to  one 
another,  and  generally  in  reference  to  certain  lines  called 
axes,  which  stand,  in  the  same  substance,  in  certain  lixed 
angubir  positions  and  Ijcar  certain  fixed  relations  of  length 
to  one  another.  Jhmce  crystalline  constitution.  Lifiuids 
are  formed  from  these  solids  hy  exposure  to  a  higher  lem- 
pernture,  hy  melting  or  fusion  hy  iieat,  also  by  solution  in 
some  existing  liquid  ;  sometimes,  also,  by  contaet  wilh  some 
other  solid,  wilh  which  a  new  liquid  chcmicnl  rompound 
ensues.  In  all  eases  of  change  fr<un  the  solid  to  the  liquid 
or  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  condition,  change  of  tem- 
perature occurs,  sometimes  to  lower  and  sometimes  to  higher 
temperatures;  but  sf)  far  no  case  is  known  with  eertjiinty 
in  which  simple  heating  has  clianged  a  liquid  into  a  solirl, 
or  simple  cooling  a  scdid  into  a  liquid.  It  is  often,  intlecd, 
generally  held  that,  as  the  general  effect  of  beat  oa  all 


bodies  is  expansion,  so  expansion  should  generally  follow 
the  etfect  of  heat  in  converting  a  solid  to  a  liquid,  and,  ri<c 
versa,  that  cotitruction  should  accompany  the  solidification 
of  a  liquid  by  cold.  This  principle  holds  probably  for 
most,  though  not  for  all,  of  the  metols  when  undergoing 
fusion,  but  its  adoption  as  a  universal  principle  would  un- 
questionably mislead,  and  the  student  desirous  of  acquiring 
insight  into  the  real  system  of  nature  should  carefully 
avoid  adopting  it  as  such.  That  substance  which  performs 
the  mosf  important  functions  in  nature  of  all,  certainly  of 
all  iu  animated  nature,  water,  departs  so  widely  from  the 
principle  of  continuous  expansion  by  heat  that  when  solid 
water,  or  ice,  melts  into  liquid,  1000  volumes  or  measures 
contract  or  condense  into  918,  or  about  8  per  cent,  less  in 
bulk.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  that 
in  the  melting  an  amount  of  heat-force  becomes  "latent," 
or  inactive  upon  the  thermometer,  which  would  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  after  meltinfj,  through  44°  F., 
and  would  expand  the  918  volumes  to  945.  This  heat-forco 
continues  acting  to  keep  up  the  liquidity  of  the  water — to 
keep  it  condensed,  in  fact ;  and  when  we  deprive  the  water 
of  just  this  amount  of  heat  again,  it  expands  back  again 
into  ice,  through  the  action,  as  we  may  admit,  of  the  crys- 
tallizing forces,  whatever  these  may  be.  Among  other 
cases  in  which  liquefaction  takes  place  with  contraction 
of  volume  are  many  cases  of  solutions  of  solid  borlies.  In 
liquids  the  forces  still  exist  that  produce  crystallization  in 
solids,  but  they  are  modified  in  their  mode  of  action  into 
radial  forces,  acting  equally  in  all  directions  from  the 
centre  of  the  mass  of  the  liquid;  so  that  a  small  body  or 
drop  of  a  liquid  assumes  a  spherical  form  when  free  to  do  so  ; 
as  in  a  drop  of  rain,  for  example.  AVhen  resting  on  a  sur- 
face or  contained  in  a  vessel,  the  weight  of  the  liquid 
](resses  it  out  of  the  spherical  form,  but  a  curvature  of  the 
surface  always  shows  that  they  still  act,  their  resultant 
being  what  is  known  as  the  "contractile  force"  of  liquids. 
The  perfect  spherical  form  of  a  bubble  is  due  to  this  radial 
or  contractile  force.    (See  further  under  head  of  Solution.) 

2.  Chanf/efrom  the  Lirjuid  to  the  Gaseous  State. — Every 
liquid  body  is  believed  to  be  capable,  at  a  sufiiciently  high 
temperature,  of  jiassing  into  the  third  state  of  matter,  the 
gaseous  or  vaporous  condition.  The  difierenee  between 
substances,  however,  in  this  respect  is  so  great  that  while 
we  have  Itodies  whose  boiling-points  are  so  low  that  no 
degree  of  cold  ever  produced  could  condense  them  into 
liquids,  like  the  gases  that  chiefly  make  up  the  atmosphere, 
there  are  other  bodies,  like  some  of  the  metals,  which, 
while  convertible  into  liquids  readily  by  heat,  boil,  or  become 
vapors  only  with  difficulty  at  the  most  violent  heats  that 
arc  producible  in  the  laboratory.  In  all  operations  of 
ebullition  or  vaporization,  as  in  those  of  fusion,  certain 
amounts  of  heat-energy  or  motion,  variable  with  the  sub- 
stance, become  "latent.''  or  are  needed  to  keep  the  body  in 
the  vapor  form,  thus  expending  their  force  in  this  wny,  so 
that  the  change  of  state  is  itself  the  only,  though  sufficient, 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  force  or  motion  thus  en- 
gaged. This  is  called  "  latent "  heat  of  gasifactinn  or  va- 
porization, the  word  "latent"  being  an  obiecfionable  one, 
because  such  heat-energy  is  siifhciently  manifested  by  tho 
jforA-itdoes  in  keejjing  the  liquid  in  a  gaseous  form.  I/rat  of 
_f/o8//"at7(on  simply  is  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  term.  Thus, 
water,  tho  typical  liquid,  kept  at  180°  F. — that  is.  so  dis- 
posed as  to  prevent  all  loss  through  radiation,  or  enveloped 
in  a  medium  also  at  212°  F. — is  in  a  condition  tf  eurrffy,iis 
compared  with  ice,  represented  by  the  sum  of  the  212°  and 
the  144°  of /(ca(  of  fusion  indicated  above;  that  is,  of  324°. 
If  it  be  now  exposed  to  a  still  higher  temperature,  gaseous 
water  or  steam  will  be  evolved,  and  this  steam  will  require, 
as  heat  of  f/asljjrutinn  (though  its  own  temperature  will  bo 
not  one  degree  higher  than  212°.  that  of  the  water  from 
whicli  it  is  formed),  enougli  heat  to  raise  its  own  weight 
of  cooler  water  through  998°  F.  (or  so  nearly  1000  that  it 
is  usually  so  stated  in  round  numbers).  This  same  amount 
of  heat-energy,  thus  rofiuirel  to  do  the  work  of  making  tho 
steam  and  keeping  it  in  the  form  of  steam,  would  even  heat 
this  same  steam,  if  alreaily  previously  formed,  through 
2010.5°.  by  reason  of  tho  far  lower  tperijtc  heat  of  steam. 

The  heats  of  gasification  of  other  Iif]uids.  so  far  as  yet 
known,  are  never  so  high  as  in  the  ease  of  water.  The 
figures  for  a  few  of  the  commoner  liquids,  taken  at  randttm 
as  examples,  are  here  given,  water  being,  as  above,  966°  F. : 

Latent  Heats  of  Vaporization  of  Liquids  at  their  BoHinrj- 
i*oints  :    Fahr.  Dcijrcr.s. 

Aleoliol  STC^ITetrncbJorldc  of  tin fi.r>o 

Killer HVC    Tcrr-lil.irideof  phosphorus.fl'.i.riO 

<Jil  of  turpentine rJliWood  spirit 4750 

Acetic  aeid IHi^;  Fusel  oil 'l\9,.rp 

HiMilpliiilo  of  ciirlion l.WI  Acetic  clber 100° 

Ht online  lS'2°i Butyric  aeid 'iOfi..')'* 

(See  further  on  vaporization  and  ebullition  under  the  hcail 
of  Stkam.) 
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H.  Chnnr/r  /mm  tkn  Gttneaun  to  thr  Liffuid  Stntr. — Thin 
kiml  ill"  <'litifi|<o  |ilii>'H  vi'ry  impDrlunt  par'n  in  tin-  fipfni- 
tiiiiirt  of  Itnlh  iiriturn  and  iirf.  fii  iiiifiire  all  fin"  li<|iii(I  I'.'w- 
culiitiori  ol'tho  rarrli,  without  wlili-h  no  WW  could  he  iiiciin- 
tiiiiiiMl,  in  kcpr  lip  iiy  tlio  i-oiitiiiiiiil  coixlriiHiition  to  tlio 
lifjtiid  j'oriii  III' ^a.H<*oii»<  wiih-r  troiii  tin-  aliiios[)|ii>ri>  that  IntM 
lii-mi  pn-vimi.Hly  vaporizcl  Iiy  Hh'  sular  heat.  fSt'i*  articIi-H 
Cmmati;  lui'l  WiNiis,  l>y  i*rtnr.  Ahsold  (Irv.iT,)  In  art  tlio 
oprraMoiiH  of  iliKtitlaiinn  iind  conilcrisation  t'urniKti  import- 
ant illustratlonn,  ivnionj^  uliirli  Iho  recent  plupeiidnns  cx- 
piinnion  nl*  (lin  reliniii;^  iA'  mineral  oils  eonstituteH  (he  iTiost 
renuirkahli)  example.  (See  PiiTitni.ci'M,  liy  IMtor.  Chand- 
\.v.\\.)  Tlie  ilistillation  ol"  tthnhnl  and  of  Hpin'fH  (jeneriiHy, 
of  i/in'r/,'iiiftu'r,  of  cfut!-tnr  pr<iilncin,  of  ui'clt'r.  and  nitric 
aritfif,  ether,  rklorofnrm,  hiHiilpfiitfc  of  cni'hon,  and  many 
othnr  ohoinieal  arf-j,  may  bo  cited  as  further  fxamplef"  of 
roi'ovnry  of  liiiuid-'  from  \  aporons  forms.  (Sim>  articde  l*is- 
Tli.i.ATioN.)  Of  tlin  ;;reatest  intorest  (o  geience  in  (he  (►!)- 
tairiin'^  of  liqnidrt  from  ;^aHOous  ,«nbytancos  wtilcli  arc  not 
ooiidiMixahle  by  refrigeration  alone,  a  rcHult  which  is  accom 
plisliel  by  the  application  of  enormouH  presHures.  Some- 
timps  llii><  preNHuru  is  applied  to  the  gaH  directly  by  means 
of  powerful  pumpH,  but  in  more  frequent  ca^'CH  in  (ho  labor- 
atoi'v  such  litpiid-condenMed  j^ascp  are  procnrcd  by  causing 
thcni  (o  lio  evidvcil  from  solid  comj)ounda  in  ono  part  of  a 
closed  apparatus  of  f^reat  streni^tb,  in  another  part  of  which 
they  art'  condensed  by  their  own  force  of  ebistic  cornpr<*R- 
siou  info  lic|ui<i  forms.  Among  Ihc  gases  which  have  been 
thus  condensed  arc  ckltn-inr,  ctftuutr/eu,  (tmnnniia,  carbonic, 
anil  iniiri'ttir  itridm^  lftiif/hl)ti/  fffin,  and  olrjinut  tfait.  Some 
gus;'?,  snch  as  air,  rarhmiin  u.riilv,  mnrtih-ffait,  nitric  oxidr, 
and  hifilrnifrn,  refuse  to  liquery  at  any  prcjisuro  yet  ob- 
taiiuMl.  Some  of  these  may  nevertheless  exist  iit  liquid 
form  at  the  enormous  pressures  that  must  prevail  natur- 
ally in  the  interior  parts  of  some  rocks — marnh-f/an,  for  ox- 
ample — ^po>Jsibly  l)etwcen  the  laminaj  of  some  coal-beds, 
whi'li  evolve  enormous  volumes  of  it  in  tlie  form  of  the 
terrible  "  lire-damp." 

Another  important  mode  of  producing  liquids  from  gases 
is  by  causing  water  ov  other  liquids  to  take  them  u\t  into  so- 
hition.  Wa'er 'dissolves  nearly  if  not  quite  all  gaseous  bod- 
ies, even  those  U'lt  lifiui-fialiie  by  cold  and  pressure,  though 
those  latter  in  very  small  proportion  at  ordinary  pressures. 
The  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  for  example,  is  taken  up  by 
water  in  what  appears  but  a  small  quantity,  according  to 
Biinscn  but  ;i  per  cent,  of  its  volume  at  the  normal  temper- 
ature of  ()t)°  F. ;  yet  this  small  pniportion  is  of  immense 
importance  in  nature.  It  is  through  this  oxygen  that  the 
respiratory  organs  of  fishes  are  supported.  Without  this  oxy- 
gen also  from  the  atinosplicre,  all  standing  fresh  waters,  and 
oven  many  moving  rivers,  would  quickly  putrefy  ami  poison 
the  earth  and  air.  This;!  percent,  of  oxygen  is  tho  universal 
scavenger,  by  virtue  of  wlii('h  iilone  tho  otherwise  death-dif- 
fusing process  of  pulrefaiition  is  converted  inl()  one  of  crc- 
nuira iiHiH,  nud  water  thus  enabled  to  become  a  jiurifying 
anil  life-sustaining  agent,  /ci/  water  absorbs  -I  per  cent, 
of  oxygen  from  the  air.  The  manufacture  of  artificial  min- 
eral and  aerated  waters,  so  extensively  practised  at  this 
day,  is  an  instance  of  a  practical  application  of  the  con- 
version of  gases  into  liquid  forms  by  combined  solution 
and  pressure. 

4.  Rciati'tufi  of  Li(/nidn  tn  (Jravitation. — Under  this  head 
comes  the  consideration  of  daiHitict  of  liquids.  These 
vary  greatly,  the  heaviest  known  liquid — at  normal  tem- 
perature— being  ifuicfrnitrrr,  \:\.5  times  as  heavy  as  water; 
and  i)robably  the  lightest,  the  hifdruret  of  fnifi//,  C^IIjo.  of 
Pelouze  and  Cahours.  ot>tained  from  petroleum,  which  is 
only  just  six-tenths  as  heavy  as  wafcrat  the  freezing  point 
of  tho  latter.  All  tho  figures  ever  determined  for  the  den- 
sities or  speeifio  gravities  of  all  chemical  comi>ounds  will 
be  found  in  the  invabialile  publication  of  the  Smitlisonian 
InsfituMon.ealledlherofM^njMo/^Va^Hrc.  comj.iledby  Prof. 
l'\  \V.  Chvrko  of  Cincinnati,  who  in  this  work  has  rendered 
a  supremo  service  to  science.  Tho  densities  of  liquids, 
wliich  arc  inversely  as  their  volumes,  vary  of  course  with 
their  temperatures,  and  thft  amount  of  (his  variation  of 
volume  for  each  thermometric  degree  is  called  the  ror/fieient 
of  ddutaduu.  This  vnries  usunlly  somewhat  with  the 
temperature,  and  must  Ihereforc.  wli'en  required  accurately, 
bo  computed  from  an  algebraic  expressii>n.  or  formula  of 
interpolation,  as  it  is  called.  These  formulio  nre  all  calcu- 
lated for  tho  centigrade  scale.  As  an  example  mav  be 
given  the  formula  for  the  calculation  of  the  density  of 
warer  between  the  freezing-point  and  25°  C.  Calling  the 
temperature  t°.  the  volume  is  equal  to 

i_  .oom)r>io(5r°  -f  .nftoonrris.'iros  —  .ooooonn;^7.'!4r°3. 

Between  LOS"  C.  ami  the  freezing  point  this  formula  will 
give,  instead  of  a  continuous  contraction  by  cooling,  as 
above  4.08°,  a  negative  contraction,  or  positive  expnnition, 
a  p«'culiiirity  of  wateramong  liquids.  On  reaching  0°  this 
expansion  by  cold  may  undergo,  if  tho  water  freezes,  a 


fttidden  and  immcnnn  incrortRp,  nn  hnn  been  ftlrcoily  ex- 
plained. It  is  through  this  property  of  w.iter,  of  expand- 
ing juHt  before  freezing,  and  thuft  jluntinif  t',  thr  hip  an  a 
Hurface  layer,  that  only  the  Murtace  of  water  Holidrfien.  and 
not  itn  whole  iiiasH.  Were  it  not  for  thin,  but  n  narrow 
tropical  zone  of  tho  earth  would  be  habitable,  and  indeed 
it  is  probable  that  almost  all  tho  water  «d  the  globe  would 
in  that  case  have  accumulated  at  the  poletf  an  two  enormoiiM 
ico-oapH.  The  temperature  I. OH**  0.  ^'A^.X'.°  K.,  at  wbi<h 
tho  coelficient  of  dilatation  of  water  hy  heat  eliangen  iiit 
vign  from  negative  to  positive,  and  which  Ih  the  tempera- 
tuni  of  nhallow  waters  under  ice  in  winter,  in  generally 
deemed  the  most  important  fixed  or  ntnndiird  point  of 
temperature  in  nature,  from  which  everything  Dtiould  be 
calculated.  JfcniiitirH  are  therefore  referred  to  (he  dent-ity 
of  water  at  this  point  of  maj-imum  drnnittf.  The  writer 
believes  this  an  error,  and  that  coneluHivo  rcasontt  exint 
why  zero  Centigrade,  or  :{2°  F.,  tho  melting-point  of  ice, 
in  tho  real  standard  and  initial  temperature  of  chemical 
action  and  change  in  nature. 

;*>.    Rflatinus  tit   Ufnt, — (For   Mprvi/ir   hr.atu   of  rKpiidfl    8ce 

artich*  upon  JImat.)  f'Jj-piniMion  of  /,it/in'dM. —  In  addition 
to  what  has  alreaily  been  saitl  under  densities  bearing  upon 
this,  it  should  also  be  remarked  that  tftt^nnoinftrrti  are  bat-ed 
upon  th<'  expansion  of  liquids  by  heat.  (See  articIcH  TifKie- 
MOMKiuv  and  PyaoMiiTUV.) 

0.  Dijf'iniiin  and  '/'rtknnpiratioti  ftf  Liffuidii. — (For  diffu- 
sion, see  artieicH  I)iai,ysih  and  K.vdosmosk,  by  PitriP.  CiiAXn- 
LKR.)  Trannpiratiou. — This  term  refers  to  Iho  rates  nt 
which  lifjuids  pass  through  minute  orifices  or  capillary 
tubes  under  pressure.  The  following  principles  were  ar- 
rived at  by  Poiseuilln  with  the  same  lirpiid  :  I.  The  flow  iti 
directly  jiroportional  to  the  pressure;  2.  In  equal  limes, 
with  tubes  of  equal  diameters,  it  is  inversely  as  the  length; 
."..  With  equal  lengths  it  is  as  tho  fourth  powers  of  the 
diameters.  Heat  increases  (he  flow  greatly.  At  Il.'t°  F. 
the  ilow  of  water  is  2.5  times  as  rapid  as  at  41°.  Alkalies 
all  retard  tho  flow.  Other  chemical  subtanccs  dissolved 
have  important  influences.  The  application  of  these  in- 
vestigations in  physiology  and  to  the  flow  of  the  blood 
through  tho  veins  is  very  important.  It  is  believed  also 
to  have  an  important  bearing  in  the  study  of  molecular 
structure.  IIknrv  Wi'Rtz. 

Ijiq'iiorice,  or  Licorice  [a  corruption  of  the  Gr. 
yAuKuppi^a,  "sweet  root"],  the  dried  extract  of  Ihc  rouls  of 
(i/i/(  i/rrfiiza  i/fabra  and  cchinata,  leguminous  herbs  of 
Southern  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  largely  cultivated  in 
Central  Europe.  The  extract  is  a  har<I,  black  nmss,  con- 
taining a  large  percentage  of  an  uncrystallizable  sugar 
called  glycyrrhizine.  It  is  prepared  very  extensively  in 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Russia,  and  to  some  extent  in  France, 
Enghiml,  (lermany,  and  the  U.  S.  It  is  a  valuable  demul- 
cent and  expectorant  medicine,  and  is  extensively  cmpl(»ycd 
in  flavoring  chewing  tobacco,  as  well  as  in  pharmacy  as  an 
excipient  in  pill-masses.  The  hard,  woody  root  is  also 
used  in  medicine  and  in  porter  and  stout  breweries. 
Gltfcyrrhizn  ^f/>iV/oM  of  the  Western  States  has  Ihc  flavor 
i)f  true  liquorice,  as  have  Galium  virco-zanit,  (J.  Inncftdafum, 
etc.,  rubiaceous  herbs  of  the  U.  S.,  which  arc  used  in  do- 
mestic medicine  and  called  "wild  liquorice." 

Li'ria^  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  in 
a  rich  and  beautiful  plain,  whicli  produces  large  quantities 
of  wine,  fruit,  grain,  and  veget.-lbles.      Pop.  MI2U. 

Lisaine',  a  small  river  of  France,  rises  at  the  stuithem 
termination  of  the  Vosges,  flows  W.  of  Ihc  fortress  of 
lielfort.  and  enters  the  Savoureuse,  an  afHuenl  of  (he  Doubs, 
at  Montb^diard.  It  became  famous  by  the  battle  which  in 
1S7I  ragcil  here  for  three  days,  between  the  (iermans  and 
the  French.  The  German  general  Von  Werder  retrtated 
before  the  French  army  under  Bourbaki  (which  pushed  on 
towards  Helfort),  and  occupied  a  position  to  the  W.  of  (his 
fortress,  along  the  Lisaine,  in  order  to  prevent  the  French 
from  attacking  the  German  troops  besieging  Belfort  or 
from  making  an  invasion  into  Southern  (ierniany.  Von 
Werder  had  with  him  about  4.T.000  men,  4S  ballaiions.  :;0 
squadrons,  and  I2t>  pieces,  besides  .'17  heavy  guns  which  he 
had  taken  from  the  siege  artillery  before  Belfort ;  and  with 
this  force  he  held  a  distance  <if  about  (en  miles  along  Ihe 
left  bank  of  tlie  Lisaine.  which  commands  the  right  bank. 
The  villages  of  H^ricourt,  Bussurel,  Monthrdiard,  Frahier. 
and  others  were  barricaded.  On  Jan.  15,  1S7I,  Bourb:iki 
attacked  the  German  position  with  12)\000  men.  endeavor- 
itig  to  break  through  its  centre  at  Bussurel.  He  succeeded 
in  taking  this  place,  and  penetrated  to  Montbeliard.  luit 
further  the  French  did  not  come,  and  the  (Jerman  line  re 
mained  unbroken.  A  furious  artillery  contest  look  place 
at  H^'ricoiirt  and  Luze.  On  Jan.  Ifi.  Bourbaki  tried  to 
surround  the  right  German  wing,  which  was  rather  weak, 
and  he  actually  threw  it  back,  taking  the  villages  of  Fra- 
hier  and    Chcnebicr.      But    tho    Germans    took    positions 
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farther  back,  and  could  not  be  surrounded.  It  grew  dark, 
aud  Bourbuki  had  not  reached  his  aim.  He  then  attempted 
a  night  attack  on  the  centre,  but  without  success.  On 
the  morning  of  Jan.  17  the  Germnns  attacked  at  Frahier 
and  Chencbier,  and  the  fight  lasted  the  whole  day  without 
decision.  On  all  the  other  points  the  French  renewed  the 
fight,  but  with  no  better  result  than  on  the  previous  da3's. 
Thus,  Bourbaki  began  to  retreat  on  the  ISth,  aud  Von 
Werder  undertook  to  pursue  him.  The  Germans  had  SI 
ofhcers  and  1S47  men  wounded  and  dead ;  the  French 
about  (jOOO.  August  Niemann. 

I^is'bon  [Port.  Lhhoa;  anc.  OH^ipo],  capital  of  Portu- 
gal and  residence  of  its  king,  one  of  the  most  important 
commercial  centres  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  harbors 
on  earth,  with  a  population  of  22^,003  (according  to  the 
census  of  1864,  and  including  the  suburbs  of  Belem  and 
Olivaes).  lies  amphitheatrically  on  the  northern  shore  of  a 
bay,  Rada  de  Lisboa,  4  miles  broad,  formed  by  the  Tagus 
at  its  influx  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Built  on  the  decliv- 
ities of  seven  hills,  with  numerous  white  cupolas  and  mag- 
nificent monumental  buildings  towering  above  the  mass  of 
4:i,000  houses,  interspersed  with  lovely  terraces,  Lisbon 
ofi'ers,  when  approached  from  the  sea,  an  aspect  at  once 
charming  and  imposing.  The  bay  forms  a  harbor  large 
enough  to  accommodate  at  the  same  time  all  the  fleets  of 
Europe,  and  so  deep  that  the  largest  ships  can  anchor  up 
immediately  at  its  docks.  The  entrance  to  this  harbor  is 
defended  by  several  forts,  of  which  one,  consisting  of  an 
interesting  old  Moorish  tower  called  Torre  de  Belem.  is  situ- 
ated on  a  sandbank  in  the  bay.  The  city  is  10  miles  in  circuit, 
and  is  divided  into  four  quarters — Alhama,  Rocio,  Bairro 
Alto,  and  Alcantara — besides  several  extensive  suburbs. 
The  old  city,  especially  the  quarter  of  Alhama,  has  irregu- 
lar, narrow,  and  dark  streets.  The  newer  parts,  built  since 
the  groiit  earthquake  (Nov.  1,  1755).  which  did  not  reach 
Alhama,  are  more  regular  and  beautiful,  and  contain  many 
palace-like  buildings.  The  finest  part  is  the  quarter  of 
Riieio,  extending  along  the  river  aud  containing  many 
splendid  buildings  and  open  places.  Among  tho  squares, 
Pra^a  do  Commercio  is  the  most  remarkable,  situated  on 
the  Ta^us,  containing  in  the  centre  the  equestrian  statue 
of  Joseph  I.,  and  surrounded  with  magnificent  buildings, 
tho  exchange,  the  royal  library,  the  custom-house  :  also  the 
market-place  is  noteworthy,  and  the  immense  placeof  Dom 
Podro  in  the  northern  part  of  the  quarter  of  Rocio,  bor- 
dered on  one  side  by  the  monastery  of  S.  Domenico  and 
the  buildings  formerly  belonging  to  tho  Inquisition.  Still 
farther  to  the  N.  stretches  the  ])ublic  promenade.  The 
most  beautiful  streets  are  Rua  Augusta,  whicli  is  the  busi- 
ness-centre and  contains  many  fine  jewelry  shops,  Rua  do 
Oura,  and  Hua  da  Prata.  The  city  has  64  churches  and 
about  2011  chapels;  the  former  monasteries,  mostly  mag- 
nifit'ent  buildings,  situated  at  tho  most  elevated  points,  are 
now  u-!ed  for  public  purposes.  The  monastery  of  Belem  is 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  building  of  the  city.  It  was 
fonu'lc*!  in  1  ID'.*  by  King  Emanuel  the  Groat,  on  the  spot 
where  Vas<:o  da  Gama  had  embarked  two  years  before,  and 
its  style  is  a  mixture  of  jMoorish.  Byzantine,  Norman,  and 
Gothic  elements.  The  material  is  white  limestone,  which 
has  now  become  yellowish  like  old  ivory.  Its  decoration 
is  exceedingly  rich  in  sculpture  ;  especially  splendid  are  the 
carvings  in  Pall iaander- wood,  a  kind  of  ornamentation 
which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Portugal.  The  least 
beantiful  part  of  the  building  is  the  church,  whoso  nave  is 
in  the  Italian  style.  The  wliole  building  is  now  used  as  a 
hti-ijiital  for  founillings  and  orphans.  The  monastery  of 
tin-  Heart  of  Jesus  is  als<)  an  interesting  structure,  founded 
in  1770  and  proviiled  with  a  splendid  cupolaof  white  mar- 
ble, an  imitation  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome;  fur- 
thermore, tho  church  of  the  Patriarchs,  with  its  gigantic 
cupola,  situated  to  the  N.  E.  of  iMontc  do  f'astello;  the 
marble  church  of  S.  R(»quc;  the  basilica  of  S.  Maria;  tho 
cliurch  of  (Jarmo,  in  (Jothic  style;  and  the  church  of  S. 
Vincent  de  Flora,  the  largest  of  the  city,  and  the  burial- 
jilacc  of  tho  dynasty  of  Braganza.  The  most  remarkalilo 
palaces  are  the  royal  palace  of  Ajuda.  the  palace  of  Nossa 
Henbora  das  Nocessidades,  and  the  palace  of  Bemjiosta. 
Other  notew<trthy  buildings  arc  tho  theatre  of  S.  Curios;  the 
nafional  theiifre,  which  was  formerly  the  palace  of  the  In- 
quisition; the  arsenal,  tho  custom-house,  the  eorn-markot, 
ami  the  polytechnic  school.  Th(!  scientific  institutions  arc 
very  nunierous;  there  arc  schools  of  every  kind,  an  acad- 
emy of  scienco.  a  geographicnl  academy, a  museum  of  natu- 
ral history,  etc.  The  city  receives  its  water  through  the 
Alcantara  aqueduct,  a  truly  magnificent  work,  constructed 
by  Kmanuel  de  Miiyn.  The  main  stream  comes  from  tho 
village  of  Canassas,  2i  miles  from  Ijisbiui,  and  traverses 
tho  valley  of  Alnantanton  thirty-live  arches,  of  which  tlio 
largest  has  a  height  of  2.'10  feet  and  ii.  diameter  of  107  feet. 
Tho  promenade  on  the  top  of  tho  aqueduct  ofTerH  a  most 
beautiful  viow.     Tho  Gallegos  (Spaniards  from  Galioia), 


who  carry  the  water  from  the  various  fountains  throughout 
the  city,  form  acorporation  of  their  own  and  number  about 
30,000.  A  great  nuisance  are  the  unowned  dogs,  which 
swarm  through  the  streets  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of 
20,000.  The  hilly  surroundings  and  the  mountain-region 
of  Cintra  are  full  of  charming  valleys,  interesting  peaks, 
and  beautiful  locations  for  churches,  monasteries,  and  nuin- 
sions.  The  industry  of  the  city  is  not  considerable.  Gold 
and  silver  ware  is  manufactured;  spinning  and  weaving 
establishments,  iron-foundries,  aud  manufactures  of  chem- 
icals, paper,  soap,  and  steel  are  in  operation.  But  the  com- 
merce is  very  considerable.  To  all  sides — E.  through  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  into  the  Mediterranean  ;  N.  along  the 
whole  coast  of  Europe  ;  S,  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa; 
and  W.  to  the  countries  of  America — the  sea  opens  up  to  Lis- 
bon its  splendid  roads  of  commerce.  Lisbon  had  existed 
as  a  Roman  viunicipinin  under  the  name  of  Felicttas  JuUn; 
later  on  it  was  taken  by  the  Alnnes  and  by  the  Moors. 
When  Alfonso,  at  the  head  of  the  crusaders,  conquered  and 
Christianized  the  city,  it  was  called  Lisboa.  In  1580  tho 
duke  of  Alva  occupied  it  for  Pliilip  II.  of  Spain,  but  in  Hj40 
the  Spaniards  were  expelled  aud  the  dynasty  of  Braganza  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Portugal.  Nov.  1, 1755,  an  earthquake 
destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  the  city  and  killed  .^0,000  per- 
sons. In  1807.  during  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  the  French  held 
the  city  for  a  short  time,  but  since  a  long  period  of  peace  has 
greatly  promoted  its  prosperity.  August  Niemann. 

Lisbon,  tp.  of  New  London  co.,  Conn.,  6  miles  N.  of 
Norwich,  is  traversed  by  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  and 
the  Hartford  Providence  and  Fishkill  R.  Ks.,  and  has  im- 
portant manufacturing  interests.     Pop,  502. 

Ijisbon,  post-tp.  of  Kendall  co..  III.     Pop.  1150. 

Ijisbon^  post-v,  of  Allen  tp.,  Noble  co..  Ind.,  on  the 
Grand  Rapids  and  Michigan  R.  R.     P<»p.  142. 

Lisbon,  post-v.  of  Franklin  tp..  Linn  eo.,  la.,  on  tho 
Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.,  has  I  newspaper  and  1 
national  bank. 

Lisbon,  post-tp.  of  Androscoggin  co..  Me.,  on  the 
Androscoggin  River  aud  R.  U.,  S  miles  from  Auburn,  in- 
cludes the  important  manufacturing  village  of  Lislion  Falls, 
and  has  5  churches,  2  hotels,  an  incorporated  library,  a 
large  watcr-puwer,  an  active  trade,  and  manufactures  of 
boots,  shoes,  lumber,  woollens,  cottons,  etc.     Pop.  2014. 

Lisbon,  post-v,  and  tp.  of  Howard  co.,  Md.  Pop. 
24t)2. 

Lisbon,  post-tp.  of  Grafton  co.,  N.  H.,  on  the  Boston 
Concord  and  Montreal  R.  R.,  105  miles  by  rail  N.  N.  \V. 
from  Concord,  and  on  the  lower  Ammonoosue  River,  has 
5  churches,  a  good  trade,  and  manufactures  of  starch,  lum- 
ber, and  wooden  wares.     Pop.  1844. 

Lisbon,  post-tp.  of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  below  Ogdensliurg.  embraces  Gallop  Ishind 
in  tlie  river,  and  contains  U  churclies  and  several  villages. 
The  station  is  on  the  Ogdeusburgand  LakeChauiplain  R.R., 
9  miles  E.  of  Ogdensburg.     Pop.  4475. 

Lisbon,  tp.  of  Sampson  co,,  N.  C.     Pop.  1389. 

Lisbon,  post-tp.  of  Bedford  CO.,  Va.     Pop.  3175. 

Lisbon,  tp.  of  Juneau  co..  Wis.     Pop.  1670. 

Lisbon,  tp.  of  Waukesha  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  i;!84. 

Lisbon  Fulls.     See  Lisbon,  Mo. 

Lis'burn,  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Antrim, 
on  the  Lagan,  is  celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of  damasks 
and  fine  linen  stulVs,  which  branch  of  industry  was  cstab- 
lislied  by  a  settlement  of  Huguenots  after  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.     Pop.  7484. 

Lis^coinb,  post-tp.  of  Marshall  eo.,  la.,  on  tho  Central 
Iowa  R.  R.     Pop.  836. 

Lisicux'  [anc.  Nnvinmftrjuti  or  Z-c.ror?'nHi],town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Calvados,  on  the  Tongue,  with  largo 
linen  and  woollen  manufactures  and  a  brisk  trade  iu  corn, 
hemp,  and  cider.     Pop.  1.'J,121. 

Lisle,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Dmiage  co..  111.,  on  tho  Chicago 
Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R.,  22  miles  W.  of  Chicago.  Pop. 
1270. 

Lisle,  post-v.  and  ip.  of  Broomo  eo.,  N.  Y.,  2.'i  miles 
N.  of  Binghamton,  on  the  Syracuse  and  Binghamton  R.  R., 
has  2  churches,  1  weekly  newspaper,  a  hotel,  a  foundry,  a 
gun-factory,  aud  several  largo  stores.  Pnp.  aliout  70(1;  of 
tp.  2525.  Eu^iKXK  D.wis,  En.  "  Gi,i;ANi:a." 

Ij'Islet',  county  of  Qunbee,  Canada,  extending  from 
the  S.  bank  of  tho  St.  Lawronco  to  tho  Stato  of  ]\Iaine. 
Are;i.,  1220  S(|uaro  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway.     Cap.  St.  Jean  Port  Joli.     Pop.  i;{,517. 

L'lslet,  post-v.  of  I/Islet  CO..  Quobee,  Canada,  on  the 
S.  shoie  of  the  SI.  Laivi-enee,  aud  on  the  Grand  Trnnli  Kail- 
way,  62  miles  below  t^uel>eo.  has  an  academy  and  largo 
lumber  trade,  and  an  extensive  shipyard.  Pop.  about  lOtiil. 
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lii.s'pan  SpringRf  a  v.  in  Bexar  di8trict,Tox.    Pop.  21, 

liis  prn'ilriiM.  Uy  \h\»  cxprcHHion  iff  iiicnnt  in  gcneriil 
a  nil."  |iii\  jiilirii;  in  i-uiirlH  of  equity  lliut  all  [HTfonx  uro 
HUjipiH'-il  to  III)  itiM{uiiiiilt!(l  tvilh  tlif  f':tct.  tliar  an  aotiun  id 
ptMnIiii;;,  iiii'l  1(1  liolil  any  riKli't*  ii'-ipiiriMl  <liiriiiK  ilH  ])end- 
oiujy  in  tlio  Muliji'ct  wlii<'li  tlio  iirlion  ullri-ts  in  miliordiiui- 
tion   ti)  its    ro^iilr«.     Tlio   h^jc'i'   "inxini    in   il.s   Latin  I'orni 

is     limn     IlIDio    fully    hIiiNmI:     /'tni/rulr    (ifr,    tii/iit     {ininvttlir 

(■'  While  an  a(!lii)n  i»  inMnlinj;  Mien'  niiiHt  bi'  nn  clianK"-  in 
Ihu'  I'xi.'itin;^  s(at(?  nf  lliin^.t").  Hy  a  lt";;al  tirtion  every 
onii  who  acquirofl  tho  prnin  rty  afTucted  Ijy  tho  suit  wliilo  it 
it4  lit* nilin>;  has  a"  constrnrtivn  "  or  throretical  noticuof  tho 
litiiiation,  whii'h  hv  caiinuL  j^iiinsay  ur  (I»'iiy. 

The  Iriir  si'()|K!  of  lliis  luh-  IniH  hron  fiTtpi'-ntly  iniHiindcr- 
sIoimI.  It  luis  hern  siip|ir)Hcd  I>y  sonic  that  it  was  based 
mainly  on  tlm  idoa  just  ri-ffvi't'il  to,  that  every  one  must  he 
nndorslood  to  have  knowh-il^jo  of  all  tluit  \n  tranM|iiring  in 
a  court  of  jiitftioe,  and  accnrdinj^ly  to  bo  alleelrd  by  the  re- 
fined idciis  prevailinj^  in  eourlH  of  equity  coneerning  etni- 
struotivo  notice.  {Scms  Noiici:.)  This,  however,  in  not  tho 
real  ground  of  tho  rule.  The  truo  view  of  it  is  not  merely 
that  it  is  notice,  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  tho  correct  ad- 
ininislration  of  justice  that  a  decision  of  tho  cause  should 
be  liiuflin!^  not.  only  on  tlie  liti^^atinK  pjirties.  but  also  on 
those  who  derive  title  from  llieni  during  the  course  of  tho 
action,  whotlier  with  notice  of  tho  suit  or  not,  Tho  object 
of  such  a  rule  is  to  bring  litigation  to  an  end,  to  prevent 
new  suits,  and  to  lead  tljt^  existing  c<)Titroversy  to  a  close. 
It  will  ho  thn;'  seiMi  that  a  principle  of  public  policy  enters  [ 
liirgely  into  the  case.  The  theory  of  the  rule  is  well  ex- 
pounded in  the  caso  of  /irtfamy  v.  Sitbinc,  1  Do  Gex  and 
Jones's  Reports  (English),  JJOti. 

As  would  be  expected  from  tho  form  of  the  maxim,  it 
only  has  application  while  tho  action  is  pending.  After 
tho  decree  has  been  obtained,  tho  ends  of  public  jtolicy 
have  been  subserved.  As  K)ng  ago  as  tho  time  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Ilardwicko  it  was  said,  "There  is  no  such  rule 
in  this  court  [equity]  that  a  [final]  deerco  maile  hero  shall 
bo  an  implied  notice  to  ii-  pur(dinser  after  a  cause  is  ended  ; 
but  it  is  the  piMidcncy  of  the  suit  that  creates  the  notice, 
for  as  it  is  a  transaction  in  a  8<ncreign  court  of  justice,  it 
is  supposed  all  people  are  attentive  to  wliat  passes  there, 
and  it  is  to  ])revent  a  greater  mischief  thnt  would  arise  by 
people's  purchasing  a  right  under  litigation  and  then  in 
contest." 

This  doctrine  is  peculiarly  apj)rK'ablo  to  litigations  con- 
eerning  real  estate.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  re- 
sorted to  in  England  to  atVect  tho  title  to  per.sonal  property. 
There  are  simie  cases  in  tho  courts  of  this  country  which 
have  extended  it  to  that  class  of  interests:  if  it  is  to  be 
applied  to  these,  it  would  serin  clear  that  coniniereial  paper 
and  corporate  stocks  should  be  exeinpteil  from  its  op<'ra- 
tion.  Such  appears  to  have  been  tho  view  of  ('hanccllor 
Kent,  for  while  in  his  judicial  ehnractor  ho  a])plied  the 
rules  of  fit  prndrnH  to  a  contested  title  to  a  mortgage,  which 
is  not  tho  subject  of  ordinary  ccunnierce,  bo  remarked  that 
he  was  not  prepared  to  extcm)  it  to  commercial  paper  not 
due.  It  is  plain  that  there  oould  bo  no  safety  in  coinmorcia! 
dealings  if  it  were  necessary,  in  tlie  rapidity  with  which 
such  transactions  are  ordinarilv  am]  almost  necessarily  con- 
ducted, to  inquire  whether  an  action  concerning  title  to  the 
property  dealt  in  were  pending  in  some  court  of  equity. 
Tho  rule  is  a  hard  anrl  harsh  one  in  some  of  its  aspects. 
It  is  uudoubteiUy  beneficial  in  its  relation  to  real  estate,  luit 
no  element  of  public  policy  can  bo  found  as  a  reason  for 
extending  it  to  commercial  transactions.  On  these  general 
grounds  it  has,  in  reference  to  stocks  anrl  notes,  been  re- 
jected in  the  appellate  courts  of  New  York  and  of  some 
other  States,  It  should  bo  added  that  a  purchaser  is  not 
bound  by  the  rule  to  take  notice  of  an  equitable  action  or 
suit  pending  in  the  courts  of  another  State  or  country. 

To  alleviate  the  harshness  of  tho  "  ct>nstructivc  notice" 
lastened  upon  a  purchaser  by  force  of  this  rule,  it  is  eom- 
ninn  to  regulate  it  by  statute  as  fur  as  real  estate  is  con- 
cerned. The  substance  of  tho  legislation  is.  that  written 
norlL-e  of  the  pendency  of  tho  action  is  to  bo  filed  in  a 
designated  ofTicc.  giving  suflicient  information  of  the  names 
of  tho  litigants,  the  property  nflccted,  and  the  object  of  tho 
litigiition.  Constructive  notice  is  given  from  the  time  of 
the  tiling.  (Consult  for  further  information  the  statutes  of 
the  respective  States,  and  the  treatises  of  Storv,  Adams, 
and  Willard  on  &/ki\(/  JurhprHdcnrc.)     T.  W.  DwiGHT. 

Lis'sa,  an  island  in  the  Adriatic,  in  Int.  43°  10'  11" 
N..  Ion.  ;!:!°  or  E..  between  Italy  and  Dalmatia.  and  be- 
longing to  the  latter.  The  fortilieations  of  its  two  harbors 
^especially  of  that  upon  the  E.  side,  near  the  small  town 
of  liissa — are  so  strong  that  they  almost  rival  those  of 
-Malta.  This  island  was  an  important  naval  station  under 
tho  Romans,  a  stronghold  of  corsairs  during  tho  Middle 
Ages,  an  emporium  of  contraband  English  merchandise 


during  (he  warn  of  Nnpoloon,  and  has  rftcently  nttrnetcd 
attention  from  the  di'feat  f^tiHtained  here  by  tho  Italian 
squadron  in  tho  war  of  \Hm.      Pop.  about  Plbo. 

LiHSU,  town  of  IViiMsiu,  in  tho  province  of  Poncn,  has 
large  liqueur,  wax.  and  (ohnccu  factoriof*,  u  celebrated  bell- 
foundry,  and  extensive  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen 
fttufl's.  In  the  uixteenili  century  it  wa.H  tho  chief  neal  of  (bo 
IJobemian  lircthren.     Pop.  10,020. 

I»iKt  n-'iiinnnn  II),  b.  Aug.  0,  1789,  at  Uoutlingen,  in 
Wiirtemberg;  was  appointed  profeiiMor  in  political  econo- 
my at  tho  University  of  TUbingen  in  ISl",  but  gave  np 
this  position  in  ISIK,  in  order  to  work  in  a  more  direct 
aiicl  pra(!tical  way  for  the  development  of  (jermnn  industry 
and  eommercc.  Having  been  elected  a  member  of  (ho  diet 
of  Wiirtemberg,  ho  exposed  in  a  pe(ilion  (o  (ho  govern- 
ment the  vices  of  the  administration,  and  was  eondomned 
in  1822  to  ton  months'  imprisonment.  Jle  lied,  and  lived 
for  some  time  in  Switzerland  and  AIf>aco,  but  returned 
home  in  1821,  and  was  put  in  Asperg.  Ah  he  declared  (hat 
ho  wislied  to,  emigrate  to  America,  ho  wa«  pardoned  after 
a  short  time,  and  ho  now  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
ho  .soon  attracted  tho  attention  of  tho  most  prominent  men 
by  his  work,  Oiittlncs  uf  a  Nvao  SffHHm  of  /*olitiriit  /U'-niio- 
m//  (1827),  in  which  ho  attacked  tho  ideas  of  Adam  Smith, 
and  a'lvocatcd  an  economical  development  on  iin  exclu- 
sively national  basis.  Having  discovered  a  rich  depri-.it  of 
anthracite  on  his  grounds,  he  founded  the  two  towns  of 
Tamaqua  and  Port  Clinton,  and  returned  in  \H',y.i  to  Eu- 
rope in  possession  of  an  indepen<lent  fortune;  settled  first 
in  Hamburg,  then  in  Leipsic,  and  at  last  in  Aug.^^hurg,  and 
began  to  agitate  for  the  formation  of  a  system  of  railway 
lines  as  the  only  suitable  means  of  transportation.  His 
writings.  (Jeter  dan  sUv/tHiitchc  EtHcnhtthuHifstem  ( 18.33),  Uebcr 
ei'n  (Ifiitschea  national  I'l-amtportni/fitfin  (1838),  besides  a 
large  number  of  minor  articles  in  tho  papers,  were  by  no 
means  without  inlluence.  but  his  ideas  were  too  new  and 
too  far  advanced  to  be  fully  appreciated  ;  and  as  his  nego- 
tiations in  Kngland  for  the  cstaldishment  of  a  comprchen* 
sivo  commercial  alliance  between  that  country  and  Ger- 
many failed,  ho  was  seizccl  with  molaneholy,  and  shot  him- 
self at  Kupstein.  in  Tyrol,  Nov.  30,  I8JG.  {Gcmimmeltcn 
Scri/tni,  3  vols.,  1850-31,) 

Lis'ton  (John),  b.  in  London.  England,  1776 ;  was  edu- 
cated in  Dr.  Barrow's  school,  and  beeamc  sceond  master 
of  St.  Martin's  school,  whence  ho  was  expelled  for  taking 
part  in  stage-plays  with  the  pupils.  Ho  then  went  upon 
the  stage,  and  became  one  of  tho  best  c<«>mic  actors  in  Eng- 
land during  tho  first  third  of  the  present  century.  His 
fame  is  celebrated  by  Lamb,  Hooi],  and  all  the  wits  of  the 
perlotl.  Ilis  reign  at  the  Ilaymarkot  began  in  180;'),  at 
Brnry  Lane  in  1S23,  and  at  the  Olympic  in  1S3I.  He  left 
the  stage  in  18:i7.  and  d.  Mar.  22*,  18(G.— His  wife  (Miss 
TyiiKii),  though  of  almost  dwarlish  stature,  was  a  favorite 
actress  as  well  as  singer. 

Liston  (Robrrt),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Ecclesmachan,  Scot- 
land. 17514 :  studied  medicine  in  Edinburgh  and  London; 
practised  at  Edinburgh  LSlS-I^ia;  was  lecturer  on  anatomy 
and  surgery  and  surgeon  to  the  infirmary  :  became  profes- 
sor of  clinical  surgery  at  University  College,  London,  LS.'Jo; 
surgeon  to  the  North  London  Hospital  in  ISl.'t:  examiner 
to  the  College  of  Surgeons  1810.  1).  Dec.  7,  1847.  Dr.  Lis- 
ton was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful  of  operative 
and  clinical  surgeons,  and  wrote  several  able  professiocal 
treatises. 

Listow'ellf  a  V.  of  Perth  cc,  Ont.,  Canada,  on  tho 

Maitland  River,  is  a  very  important  trading  centre,  and 
ships  large  quantities  of  grain.  It  has  1  weekly  and  1 
monthly  publication.     Pop.  of  sub-district,  970. 

Liszt  (Franz),  b.  at  Raiding,  in  Hungary.  Oct.  22, 
1811,  His  father,  an  accountant  or  steward  of  Prince 
Estcrhazy,  but  of  musical  tasto  sufficient  to  appreciate  the 
astonishing  talent  of  his  son,  put  him  to  the  piano  at  six 
years  of  age.  At  nine  he  gave  a  concert,  nnd  so  much  in- 
terested certain  noblemen  that  he  was  sent  for  instruction 
to  Vienna.  There  ho  studied  for  eighteen  months  with 
Czeniy  and  Salieri,  making  such  progress  that  he  gave  a 

{lublic  concert  in  Vienna:  emboldened  by  hrilHant  success, 
lis  father  in  1823  took  him  to  Paris:  refused  admission  to 
tho  Conservatoire  as  a  foreigner,  he  gave  concerts  and 
played  before  the  duke  of  Orleans  till  the  musical  world 
was  wild  with  enthusiasm.  Flattery  might  have  spoiled 
him  had  not  his  father  held  him  severely  to  his  work,  com- 
pelling him.  it  is  said,  to  execute  daily  twelve  fugues  of 
Rach.  transposing  them  in  different  keys.  In  1824-25  tho 
boy  achieved  triumphs  in  the  provinces  and  in  England. 
At  this  time  f  lS2o)  he  composed  an  opera.  Lc  Chatrau  dm 
Amount,  which  has  disappeared.  Again  in  Paris,  he  look 
lessons  in  composition  of  Reiehn.  In  1S27  his  father  died, 
and  Franz  fell  into  a  morbid  state,  gave  himself  np  to  ro- 
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tnantic  fancies  and  religious  enthusiasms,  became  a  St. 
Simonian,  aud  in  ISiJO  composed  a  Sj/mphonie  revolntian- 
iiaire,  which  was  never  published.  This  condition  lasted 
two  or  three  years.  The  playing  of  Paganini  revived  his 
passion  for  art,  aud  made  him  resolve  to  be  the  Paganini 
of  the  pianoforte.  His  hibors  were  renewed,  and  liis 
triumphs  also.  He  astonished  Europe  with  his  mastery  of 
the  instrument  and  the  ease  with  which  he  executed  the 
most  difficult  works  of  Bach.  Handel,  Beethoven,  and 
"Weber.  His  gift  at  improvisation  was  as  wonderful  as  his 
power  of  execution.  As  a  pianist  he  is  reputed  the  greatest. 
In  1S48  he  was  made  Kapellmeister  at  Weimar.  Honors 
came  thick  upon  him.  The  cities  of  Odcnburg  and  Pesth 
presented  him  with  the  rights  of  citizenship  ;  the  Hun- 
garian nobles  gave  him  a  sword  of  honor:  the  king  of 
Prussia  made  him  a  member  of  the  order  of  Merit;  the 
faculty  at  Konigsberg  created  him  doctor  of  music;  the 
grand  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar  appointed  him  chamberlain; 
in  1S4.'>  he  was  decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and 
in  1801  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  commander.  On  Apr. 
25,  ISfio,  Liszt  received  the  clerical  tonsure  in  the  chaiiel 
of  the  Vatican,  and  is  now  an  abhc.  His  devotion  to  the 
Church  is  entire;  in  ISOO  it  was  reported  that  he  had  pre- 
sented to  the  pope  20,000  francs,  the  proceeds  of  a  concert 
at  Ratisbon.  Jlis  art  is  now  consecrated  to  religion. 
Grand  masses  of  his  composition,  of  the  modern  rather 
than  of  the  ancient  style*  have  been  performed  in  the 
churches  of  France,  Germany,  and  Hungary.  Liszt  was 
an  admirer,  patron,  and  friend  of  Richard  AVagner,  to 
whom  he  gave  one  of  his  two  daughters  in  marriage;  the 
other,  wife  of  Etnile  OUivier,  is  dead.  The  works  of  the 
artist  consist  of  Fnutntind,  Poemes  Si/mphoniquen  (12  in 
number),  Fatixt.  and  the  Dln'nn  Commedi'i,  grand  sympho- 
nies, two  oratorios,  Die  Hriliye  EHzaheth  and  Christus,  aud 
variations  innumerable.  He  is  a  writer  as  well  as  a  musi- 
cian, and  in  the  department  of  literature  as  well  as  of  art. 
In  the  Gazette  Musica/c  he  carried  on  a  controversy  with 
Tiialberg;  in  1Sj2-54  published  a  Life  of  Cho]>in  and 
e??avs  on  the  Tanuhauser  and  Lohoifjrin  of  Wagner;  in 
]S,')'J  a  diss(;rtation  on  linhemianH  and  their  Music  in  Hiin- 
f/arif.  Though  a  facile  composer,  Liszt  has  preferred  play- 
ing other  music  than  his  own  at  concerts.  He  is  a  man  of 
ardent  impulses  and  lavish  generosity.  His  instrumental 
music  has  more  tumult  than  grace,  more  force  and  noise 
than  delicacy,  and  often  only  the  mastery  of  instrumenta- 
tion saves  it  from  the  reproach  of  being  grotesque  and 
fantastical.  His  vocal  compositions  have  little  reputation. 
For  several  years  Liszt  resided  in  Rome,  but  since  1871  his 
home  has  been  at  Pesth,  in  his  native  land,  where  he  en- 
joys a  pension  of  £6U0  a  year  aud  a  noble  position. 

0.  B.  Frothinghah. 

liit'aker,  tp.  of  Rowan  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1508. 

Lif'aiiy  [Gr.  Xtrai/eia,  '•supplication"],  in  the  liturgical 
aerviees  of  tiic  Christian  churches  a  name  applied  to  various 
8U])plieatory  acts  addressed  to  God  or  to  the  saints,  or  both, 
but  applied  especially  to  solemn  prayers  in  which  the  peo- 
ple take  responsive  parts.  Tlie  principal  litany  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Ciiurch  is  the  Litany  of  the  Saints;  the  An- 
glican churches  have  a  service  called  the  Litany  and  Suf- 
frages ;  the  Lutherans  and  some  other  Protestants  have 
litanies.  On  some  occasions  the  Greeks  and  Roman  Cath- 
olics and  some  Anglican  parishes  intone  the  Litany  during 
a  proL'pssion  of  the  people. 

Ltitch'field,  the  north-westernmost  county  of  Connec- 
ticut. Area,  UOO  square  miles.  It  is  broken  by  the  Green 
and  Taconic  mountain-ranges,  here  represented  by  hills, 
among  which  are  the  highest  points  in  the  State.  The  val- 
leys atford  very  fine  pastur.age,  and  are  gener.ally  fertile. 
Dairy  products,  live-stock,  wool,  grain,  and  tobacco  are  the 
sfaples.  Carriages,  Hour,  lumber,  iron,  met:illic  wares,  ag- 
ricultural tools,  hardware,  clothing,  Iciither,  cutlery,  and 
edge  tools  are  extensively  manufactured.  The  Housatonic, 
the  Xaugatuck,  and  other  streams  afford  abundant  wator- 
])owcr.  Iron  ore  is  extensively  mined.  The  county  i.s  trav- 
ersed hy  the  Connecticut  Western,  the  Nuugatuck,  and  the 
Housatonic  R.  Rs.     Cap.  Litchfield.      Pojt.  48,727. 

liitehndd,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Litchfield  oo.,  Cunn., 
on  the  Naugatuck  K.  R.,  ;tO  miles  W.  of  Hartford,  between 
the  Xaugatuck  and  Shepaug  rivers,  is  situated  on  high 
ground  near  a  beautiful  lake,  the  outlet  of  which  afT(trds 
excellent  water-power.  The  town  contains  live  post-vil- 
lage.4— Bantam  Falls,  Kast  Litchfiebl,  liitchlield,  Milton, 
and  .Vorthfield.  The  central  village  is  the  northern  terminus 
of  the  Shepaug  H.  R.,  has  the  county  buildings.  4  churches, 
.'J  hotels,  2  banks.  2  weekly  newspapers,  t^cveral  schools,  a 
private  lunatic  asylum,  paper-mill,  i)i!-mill,  satinet-factory, 
and  furnaces  for  smelting  an<l  relining  nickel  ores,  wliich 
are  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  Hernery  in  the  vicinity  is 
eminently  picturesque,  and  the  village  is  slmder]  with  an- 
cient elms.     It  was  from  1784  to  1S3S  the  scat  of  tho  most 


celebrated  law-school  in  America,  founded  by  Judge  Tap- 
ping Reeve,  and  conducted  after  his  death  (182;')  by  his 
associate,  Judge  James  Gould,  by  whose  name  it  was  gen- 
erally known  during  its  later  existence.  It  was  also  the 
suat  of  the  first  ladies'  seminary  in  America.  Litchfield  has 
two  parks,  one  of  which  contains  a  line  soldiers'  monument. 
Pop.  of  tp.  ■^\\'^. 

Litchfield,  city  and  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  111.,  47 
miles  N.  E.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  42  miles  due  S.  of 
Springfield,  at  tlic  intersection  of  the  Indianajiolis  and  St. 
Louis  and  the  Toledo  Wabash  and  Western  R.  Rs.,  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  Shoal  Creek  basin,  has  0  churches,  2 
banks,  2  weekly  newspapers,  2  hotels,  :\  flouring-mills.  3 
grain-elevators,  a  foundry  and  machine-shop,  extensive 
car  manufactory  and  repair-shop,  a  coal-mine,  an  Ursuline 
convent,  flourishing  public  schools,  and  a  Holly  system  of 
waterworks.  It  derives  its  prosperity  from  its  manufac- 
tures, its  production  of  coal,  and  large  grain-trade.  Found- 
ed 1854,  incorporated  1859,  Pop.  of  city,  3852:  of  tp.,  ex- 
clusive of  city,  1746.     H.  A.  Coolidge,  Ed.  "Monitor." 

Litchfield,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Grayson  co.,  Ky.,  on  the 
Elizabuthtown  aud  Paducah  R.  R.     Pop.  314. 

Litchfield,  post-tp.  of  Kennebec  co..  Me.,  14  miles  S. 
W.  of  Augusta,  has  4  chnrche?,  an  academy,  and  manufac- 
tures of  farming  tools,  bricks,  carriages,  etc.      Pop.  1500. 

Litchfield,  post-tp.  of  Hillsdale  co.,  Mich.,  has  1  news- 
paper.     Pop.  l'J46. 

Litchfield,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Meeker  co.,  Minn., 
78  miles  W.  of  St.  Paul,  on  tlic  main  line  of  the  St.  Paul 
and  Pacilic  R.  R.,  has  5  churches,  1  weekly  newspaper,  3 
hotels,  1  bank,  a  steam  fluuring-mill,  a  furniture-factory, 
good  schools,  and  a  IJ.  S.  land-office.  The  village  is  only 
four  years  old,  is  rapidly  growing,  has  fine  water-power, 
and  is  the  centre  of  a  rich,  well  watered,  and  wooded  agri- 
cultural district,  noted  for  fine  stock.  Pop.  of  v.  353;  of 
tp.  841.  Frank  Daggett,  Ed.  "News-Ledgcr." 

Litchfield,  tp.  of  Hillsborough  co.,  N.  H..  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Merrimack  River,  14  miles  below  Manchester, 
Pop.  345. 

Litchfield,  post-tp.  of  Herkimer  co.,  X.  Y.,  has  several 

mineral  springs,  of  vi'hich  the  Columbian  Springs  are  best 
known.      Pop.  1384. 

Litchfield,  post-tp.  of  Medina  co.,  0.     Pop.  860. 

Litchfield,  post-tp.  of  Bradford  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1256. 

Li'tchi,  or  Li'chi  (Xcphelium  litchi),  a  fruit  of  the 
family  Sai'INDAci:,*:  {which  see),  found  only  in  China  and 
Cochin  China.  It  grows  in  clusters  npnn  a  small  tree  re- 
sembling a  horse-chestnut,  is  globular,  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  and  contains  a  sweet  edible  pulp  with 
the  arillus  enclosing  tho  solitary  seeiL  Tliis  fruit  is  highly 
valued  by  the  Chinese,  who  dry  it  for  preservation,  in 
which  form  it  is  often  found  in  tho  stores  in  small  quan- 
tities. The  lonijnn  and  rambuton,  fruits  much  priz'd  in 
China,  but  not  exported  or  found  elsewhere,  arc  of  the 
same  family. 

Lit'erary  Prop'erty.  This  is  a  general  expression 
used  to  set  forth  tho  ownership  which  an  author  has  in  his 
works,  without  reference  to  the  point  whether  he  claims  it 
under  a  copyright  or  not.  It  accordingly  inclinlcs  the 
ownership  of  unpublished  or  manuscript  works,  letters, 
and,  by  analogy,  pictures  and  statues.  Inventions  adapted 
to  some  practical  use  are  not  embraced  in  this  article  under 
this  head.  (See  Patents.  For  the  invention  of  a  designa- 
tion of  property  whitdi  may  itself  become  the  subject  of 
ownership,  see  Tradk-mauks.)  A  convenient  arrangement 
is  to  treat  the  subject  of  "literary  property"  under  two 
principal  divisions:  I.  Rules  of  the  common  law  as  to 
ownership  in  unpublished  manuscripts  and  subjects  of  a 
kindred  nature  :   IT.  Statutory  rights  (or  copyright). 

I.  It  cannot  be  successfully  disputed  that  if  a  person 
composes  a  literary  work,  and  does  not  choose  to  publisli  it, 
he  has  as  complete  an  ownership  in  it  as  if  he  bad  produced 
a  watch  or  other  chattel.  Conceding  that  be  has  no  vested 
right  simply  in  his  ideas,  ho  docs  have  a  title  to  them  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  the  outward  torm  in  which  they  are 
clothed.  Accordingly,  the  regular  legal  remedies  for  tho 
violation  of  rights  of  property  would  be  ap]dicaldc,  and 
the  usual  incidents  of  property  would  attach.  Still,  for 
special  reasons,  unpublished  writings  cannot  be  taken  by 
creditors  in  payment  of  debts.  (Hnrtlrtt  v.  Crittcndrti,  C) 
McLenn.  32.)  A  decree  of  Louis  XV.  of  France  of  May 
21,  1740.  in  favor  of  tho  French  tragic  poet,  Crebillon  (the 
produce  of  whose  play  while  acting  at  the  theatre  was  taken 
for  his  debts),  declaring  that  tho  productions  of  tlic  mind 
are  not  auKuig  elTects  seiz-able  liy  creditors,  is  noticed  by 
the  elder  Disraeli  as  a  high  honor  to  literature.  (Cnri- 
onificH  of  Litrraturr.  ii.  1!»2.)  An  owner  of  this  kind  of 
property  can  sell  it  or  dispose  of  it  hy  will,  or  it  may  jiass 
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to  his  rcpruson till i von  at  Imk  douth  in  llio  or<liiiary  courHo 
ul'  8Ui!(jL'><»inri.  Tliu  (ilVuct  of  (ho  net  of  (idilrcHHiu^  ri  Iulti;r 
by  ail  iiiithcir  to  ii  uorrcMpuriUoiit  li:in  Ijrou  !'n;<{Ui*iitly  oon- 

HiiliTC'l  l)y<''Mir(s  of  juxtiuc.  'I'Ih!  n-siiU  of  the  iliHuiiMMioiiit 
is,  Ihiit  whilu  ihr  iiuthor  puris  with  rhi-  jMip'-r  on  which  tlio 
Uglier  is  writturi,  h(i  Hfill  rotiiiiiH  iiri  ownrrfhip  iti  the  Huiili- 
iiii'iitH  iiml  oxprcMfioiiH.  My  thin  flivitlcd  ownership  tho 
rt^M'ivrr  iH  entitled  to  tho  lottiT  coiiHidorocl  nn  an  aiilo;(niph, 
while  if  ho  puhlinhurt  Iho  oontciitH  ho  may  ho  pur>uod  hy 
ail  aolion  in  ooiirt.  Thti  ownornhip  of  the  roooivor  i8  cor- 
poreal, that  of  (ho  aiillior  is  iiieorpoi-iNil.  The  Haino  rentilt 
would  liappon  if  ono  should  addrexH  in  wrilint^  a  pooni  cir 
othor  lltiTiiry  work  to  a  frioml.  A  dii^tiiietlon  hetwoon  llio 
owncr.''lup  of  tho  pajx^r  and  of  \\ui  poem  woiihl  immedialely 
flprinif  up.  Some  jiiristH  havo  oonlini-d  tho  applicahility 
of  this  nilo  to  h'Il('rs  liaving  a  literary  ohara'-ttir.  It  is, 
hiiwnver,  holiovod  tliat  IhiK  di>«lino(ion  Is  not  niaintainabh.', 
antl  liiat  in  general  a  letter  cannot  ho  published  hy  ils  re- 
ooiver  or  any  other  porson  withottt  tho  cuuHcnt  of  tlie 
author,  unless  it  may  bo  to  vindieato  tho  roceivor'a  charac- 
ter or  to  suliservo  tho  ends  of  public  justice. 

One  of  tho  most  im))orraiit  inslanc(!S,  iu  tlio  [trnctical 
administralioii  of  justice,  of  this  form  of  literary  ]iropert3' 
ifl  an  unpublished  play.  A  (Composer  of  such  a  work  may 
keep  it  nhsolutoly  to  himself,  an<l  make  it  as  completely 
liis  own  ns  iiiiy  other  species  of  property.  So  ho  may  by 
appropriate  acts  trauso  it  to  bi-eomc  common  property  ancl 
wholly  alianilon  ownership.  In  such  u  cjiso  he  is  «aid  to 
"dodioiito"  it  to  tho  public.  Tho  act  of  dedication  must, 
bo  distiuLit  jind  unequivocal,  ancl  cannot  bo  presuniotl  from 
tho  Um'X  that  ho  permits  it  to  be  e\hil»ited  on  the  sta^jjo  in 
tho  iudin:iiv  manner.  The  most  that  can  bo  clnimod  from 
such  an  exhildtion  is,  that  any  person  having  tho  ri;;ht  to 
attend  upon  it  may  carry  away  wiih  him  as  nnicli  as  he  is 
ahlo  fiom  liis  unassisted  momory,  and  may  thus  by  nican.s 
of  his  nietnory  reproduce  the  piny  upon  ihostiige.  As  to 
the  I.ist  lir;uieh  of  tliis  proposition,  even,  there  wouhl  seem 
to  be  some  doiil)t,  since  it  m:iy  lie  plau>ibly  maintained 
that  all  that  tho  author  intends  to  concede  to  the  hearer  is 
tile  riii^ht  to  tho  jiersonal  enjoyment  or  instruction  of  tho 
uci'!isi(ni.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no 
implied  lieiuso  to  the  au<licnc<i  to  take  notes,  and  I)y  this 
means  obtain  suflieient  knowledge  of  the  play  to  represent 
it.  If  an  actor  becomes  himself  tlie  author  of  a  play,  his  per- 
furmaneo  of  it  in  public,  or  that  of  a  theatrical  company, 
with  his  consent,  lor  a  compensation,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  any  evidence  of  his  abandonment  of  tho  manuscript  to 
the  public  or  to  tho  i)rofi.s.-ion  (pf  actors.  Such  a  special  use 
of  an  unpublished  work  for  tliu  author's  benefit  is  ])erfcctly 
oousistent  with  tho  continuance  of  an  ownership  in  it. 

Riglits  of  this?  kin<l  iippcrlain  to  aliens  as  well  as  citizens, 
having  nothing  (o  do  with  tho  statutes  of  copyright,  and 
aro  accordingly  of  great  consequence  to  foreign  and  non- 
resident autliors,  wiio,  being  unable  by  our  lav»".s  to  acquire 
It  statutory  copyright  in  their  works,  may  still,  by  virtue 
of  their  ownership  of  an  unpublished  ])lay,  maintain  an 
exclusive  right  to  represent  it  upon  tho  stage.  Similar 
suggestions  may  bo  made  as  to  lectures,  whether  written  or 
oral.  The  act  of  delivering  tliem  before  an  audient^e  con- 
fers no  right  upon  tho  hearers  to  put  copies  of  them  on  sale 
without  the  author's  consent.  Properly  in  lectures  is  pro- 
tected in  Mngland  by  a  special  statute  (,j  and  0  Will.  IV. 
0.  (>-")).  Tho  author  in  this  country  must  rely  upon  general 
principles  of  law.iinil  may  resort  to  an  injunc-tion  oi-  action 
for  damages.  So  tho  exhibition  of  a  statue  or  a  picture 
gives  no  license  to  a  spectator  to  multiply  eopieg  and  place 
them  upon  sale.  These  rules  do  not  admit  of  evasion  by 
tho  unauthorized  production  of  abridgments  of  manu- 
scripts or  copies  of  works  of  art  reduced  in  size. 

Notwithstanding  what  lias  been  said,  it  is  clear  that  an 
author  of  a  manuscript,  etc.  may  absolutely  lose  all  pro- 
prietary right  in  it  by  unequivocal  acts  of  dedication  to  tho 
public;  as,  c.  7.,  by  placing  ])riuted  copies  of  it  on  sale 
without  obtaining  copyright,  or  by  obtaining  a  copyright 
in  a  foreign  country  and  selling  the  work  there. 

Literary  property  may,  in  tho  stage  of  ownership  now 
under  consideration,  bo  assigned,  so  that  a  distinction  will 
spring  up  between  an  author  and  a  mere  proprietor.  The 
sale  of  a  manuscript  will  in  general  give  the  purchaser  all 
tho  rights  which  tho  author  of  it.  considered  as  an  owner 
of  an  unpublished  work,  wcmld  possess.  Whether  he  could 
take  out  a  copyright  or  not  could  not  be  determined  ivs  a 
mere  matter  of  reasoning,  but  would  depend  on  the  special 
provisions  of  the  copyright  statutes. 

A  question  of  some  ditUcully  has  arisen  as  to  the  point 
whether  any  legal  protection  can  be  given  to  a  literary 
unjiuldished  work  which  is  unsound  on  the  score  of  moral- 
ity or  contains  doctrines  subversive  of  public  policy.  This 
queslion  must  not  bo  confounded  with  ono  which  may 
arise  under  copyright  statutes,  as  tho  con^idc^ations  in 
the  two  cases  aro  quite  different.     In  tho  latter  case  there 


is  HomvtimoH  a  distinct  provlnion  that  the  c<>p>  iighi  thall 
not  )>roiect  an  immoral  or  libi-lluuA  pnliticai:on.  Af  lo 
thti  eafio  of  u  manuMeript,  il  would  tippoar  that  Ibu  tol 
lowing  iliHiiiiotion  nhould  bo  inado  :  no  proleorion  nhuuld 
be  givun  to  tho  author  by  the  court*  which  would  eniible 
him  to  make  bin  immoral  work  llioHuureo  of  gain  or  profit. 
On  tho  other  hand,  if  bo  ftimply  deitireii  to  roiuin  hie  right 
of  property — e-,  7,  t(»  prevent  olherH  from  publiitliiiig  it 
altogether,  tiH  well  as  to  relruin  hiinfclf — awry  cohDidt  r 
ation  of  justice  and  uxpedioney  requiroH  that  ho  nliould  bi 
permitted  to  do  so.  SuppoHo  (lint  a  porcon  while  in  lb' 
imnniturity  of  his  poworf  compoxcK  a  work  oxtravugaiit  or 
immoral  in  itit  view»i  of  the  rights  of  tiocieiy  or  of  indivitj 
uals,  but  that  in  later  life  his  opinioim  arc  changed,  and  he 
comes  to  view  with  abtiorrcncc  doclrinoH  that  he  oner 
warmly  iifiproved,  and  he  findu  that  Home  pernon  iigaiuft 
his  consent  haB  olitained  posscHHlon  of  his  manuMcript  imd 
is  about  to  publish  it;  shall  ho  bo  prevented  by  law  Ironi 
suppressing  Huch  a  publication  ?  (ircat  jnrihtt*  have  nn- 
MWored  this  question  in  the  anirmative,  on  the  theory  that 
there  rrm  he  uo  pntp*:rli/  whatever  tii  such  a  mariU'-cript. 
Their  reasoning  is  unsatisfactciry  and  inconcluhive,  and  the 
true  view  would  seem  to  be  (hat  the  author  is  ^lill  the 
owner  of  the  work,  considered  merely  a«  an  item  of  prop- 
erty, but  cannot  invoke  tho  aid  of  tho  courts  to  enable  liim 
to  make  profit  from  that  which  is  inherently  vile  and  baeo. 

The  reriieiiies  for  the  violation  of  the  (proprietary  rights 
of  an  author  being  given  by  the  common  law,  may  bo 
sought  in  the  State  courts,  notwithstaoding  a  U.  S.  ftatute 
allows  an  action  against  a  person  who  publishes  a  inan- 
uscrijit  without  tlio  consent  of  the  autlmr  or  proprietor, 
such  author,  ete.  being  a  citizen  of  the  U,  S.  or  a  resident 
therein.  Il  will  be  observed  that  tho  terms  of  this  statute 
are  not  so  comprehensive  as  the  rule  of  (he  common  law, 
as  it  confines  the  remedy  to  a  "  citizen  or  rt-eident,"  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  enacted  for  tho  benefit  of  those  per- 
sons only  who  aro  entitled  to  the  statutory  copyright, 
Kemcdios,  so  far  as  this  act  extends,  arc  cumulative,  and 
may  be  sought  cither  in  the  U.  S.  or  State  courts. 

II.  Stntntory  Copifn'tf/tt, — By  this  term  is  meant  an  exclu- 
sive right  given  by  statutory'  law  to  an  author  or  proprietor 
to  multiply  copies  of  his  work  and  place  liiein  on  sale,  and 
in  tho  case  of  a  play  the  adtlitional  exclusive  right  of  rep- 
resentation on  tho  stage.  Without  this  statutory  pnttection 
tho  act  of  publication  would  be  regarded  by  the  courts  as  a 
dedication  of  tho  work  to  the  jmblie,  and  accordingly  de- 
structive of  the  author's  right  of  property.  The  policy  of 
tho  copyright  law  is  to  give  tho  author,  etc.  protection  in 
the  sale  of  his  work  for  a  specified  period,  and  then  iu  throw 
its  publication  open  to  all.  This  theory  is  marked  out 
in  the  U.  S.  Cousiitution,  which  gives  power  to  Congress 
to  secure  to  authors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  works  for 
"limited  times."  The  whole  subject  is  under  the  control 
of  Congress,  and  any  legislation  of  a  State  affecting  copy- 
right wonld  be  inoperative  and  void.  The  result  is,  that 
if  an  author  does  not  choose  to  publish  his  right  to  his 
manuscript  is  perpetual,  and  may  bo  vindicated  iu  courts 
of  law  on  general  principles  of  justice  ;  if  he  prefers  to 
publish,  ho  brings  himself  within  tho  purview  of  the  law 
of  Congress,  must  have  his  right  onl3'  for  such  time  as  the 
statute  prescribes,  and  must  seek  bis  remedies  exclusively 
in  tho  U.  S.  courts. 

In  general,  any  thing  may  be  copyrighted  which  is  the 
subject  of  literary  ownership.  More  sjiecifically,  the  term 
*' copyright,"  as  used  in  the  existing  enactments  of  Con- 
gress, applies  to  books,  maps,  charts,  dramatic  or  n)u:^ical 
compositions,  engravings,  cuts,  prints,  photographs  and  their 
negatives,  paintings,  drawings,  chromos,  statues,  statuary, 
and  models  or  designs  intended  to  be  perfected  as  works 
of  the  tine  arts.  The  words  *'  engraving,"  *'  cut,"  or  '*  print," 
as  hero  used,  are  to  bo  applied  only  to  works  connected 
with  the  fine  arts  or  to  pictorial  illustrations,  and  are  not 
to  be  extended  to  ])rint3  or  labels  designed  to  be  used  for 
otherarticlesof  manufacture.  These  last  may  be  registered 
in  tho  patent  othcc.  In  determining  whether  one  of  the 
above-named  subjects  can  in  a  particular  case  be  copy- 
righted, it  is  necessary  to  consider  how  far  it  must  be  orig- 
inal with  tho  professed  author.  There  are  some  composi- 
tions of  such  a  high  and  elevated  character  that  the  ques- 
tion of  originality  cannot  he  successfully  raised.  Il  is  con- 
ceded by  all  mankind.  On  the  other  hand,  that  there  arc  other 
works  of  a  much  humbler  sort,  but  still  of  a  highly  merito- 
rious and  useful  nature,  in  which  all  the  materials  are  ex- 
isting in  literature,  and  are  well  known  to  intelligent  men. 
and  open  for  resort  to  any  one,  and  the  only  original  fca- 
ture  is  found  in  the  selection,  arrangement,  or  combinatioD 
of  materials.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  works  on  gram- 
mar, arithmetic,  or  geography,  maps,  charts,  etc.  etc.  These. 
so  tar  as  they  aro  tho  result  of  the  work  of  the  compiler  or 
••  author."  are  the  subjects  of  copyright.  He  has  nocl.iim, 
however,  to  the  materials  which  he  did  not  originate.    Any 
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other  person  may  resort  to  them  and  prepare  a  work  from 
them,  but  he  must  not  make  use  of  the  copyrighted  book 
as  a  mode  of  collecting  his  materiats.  His  correct  course 
is  to  resort  to  the  original  sources  of  information.  An  illus- 
tration of  these  principles  may  be  found  in  the  ease  of  a 
law  reporter.  He  can  have  no  copyright  in  the  opinions 
of  the  judges,  as  of  these  he  is  not  the  author,  while  he 
mi<;ht  lay  claim  to  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  as 
well  as  to  an  abstract  of  the  decision  prepared  by  himself. 
A  translator  of  a  foreign  work  not  the  subject  of  a  copy- 
right here  may  have  a  copyright,  as  he  is  for  practical  pur- 
poses an  '*  author."  Any  other  person  may  translate  the 
same  work,  and  have  himself  a  copyright.  It  was  even 
held  under  the  former  law  that  a  person  might  have  a  copy- 
right in  the  translation  of  a  work  copyrighted  here,  though 
such  translation  were  made  without  the  author's  consent. 
This  rule  was  applied  to  an  unauthorized  translation  into 
German  of  Mrs.  Beechcr  Stowe's  well-known  work,  Cttrfe 
Tom's  Cabin.  This  anomaly  has  been  corrected  by  a  recent 
change  in  the  law  which  permits  an  author  in  taking  out  a 
copyright  to  reserve  the  right  of  translation  as  well  as  of 
dramatization  of  his  own  works.  So  in  the  case  of  music, 
the  composition  of  a  new  air  or  melody  is  sufficiently  orig- 
inal, but  it  must  be  substantially  a  new  work,  and  not  a 
copy  of  a  piece  alrea<ly  in  existence,  with  only  such  varia- 
tions as  any  skilful  composer  can  make.  Under  these 
rules  there  can  be  no  copyright  in  a  subject,  but  only  in  a 
particular  mode  of  treating  it.  For  example,  one  cannot 
obtain  in  this  way  an  exclusive  right  to  make  maps  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  though  he  might  acquire  one  in  the  re- 
sults of  his  own  labors  and  surveys.  Any  other  person 
may  make  a  like  map  from  his  own  independent  labors  and 
surveys. 

The  word  "  book,"  as  used  in  this  class  of  laws,  has  a 
wide  meaning.  It  is  not  restricted  to  volumes,  but  may 
include  a  single  sheet.  It  has  even  been  decided  that  for 
this  purpose  a  sheet  of  paper  containing  diagrams  repre- 
senting a  system  of  tnking  measures  for  and  cutting  ladies' 
dresses,  with  instructions  fur  ])ractical  use,  is  a  "book." 
There  can  be  no  copyright  in  a  mere  title  as  uneonnecled 
with  a  book.  Where,  however,  a  title  is  used  to  designate 
a  work,  particularly  a  periodical,  it  may  become  of  great 
value,  which  will  be  administered  by  the  courts  under  the 
law  applicable  to  the  **  good-will"  of  tratlein  analogy  to  the 
rules  appertaining  to  *'  trade-marks."    (See  Tradk-marks.) 

There  is  a  peculiarity  to  be  noticed  in  the  case  of  a  copy- 
right of  a  dramatic  composition.  In  this  ease  it  is  not 
merely  an  exclusive  right  to  multiply  copies  for  sale,  but 
also  to  publicly  perform  or  represent  the  play  upon  the 
stage.  The  term  ''dramatic  composition,"  as  tiuis  used, 
includes  all  the  parts  which  go  to  make  up  a  scene  in  a 
theatrical  representation  ;  e.  rj.  gestures,  spoken  words,  etc. 
A  character  in  a  play  who,  according  to  the  part  assigned 
to  him.  goes  through  with  a  series  of  events  without  speak- 
ing, making  use  of  motions  and  gestures,  is  as  much  an 
actor  as  one  who  uses  his  voice,  and  the  one  part  must  be 
regarded  as  embraced  within  the  expression  *'  dramatic 
composition  "  as  well  as  the  other.  The  only  difference  in 
tht;  two  parts  is,  that  the  one  addresses  the  eye,  and  the 
other  the  ear  of  the  spectator. 

Under  the  existing  law  of  the  U.  S.  an  author  is  not  en- 
titled to  a  copyright  here  unless  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  IJ.  S. 
or  a  resident.  The  same  rule  is  extended  to  a  proprietor, 
though  a  citizen,  etc.,  who  acquires  the  title  of  a  foreign 
and  "non-resident"  author.  In  order  to  be  a  resident 
within  the  meaning  r»f  the  statute,  the  foreign  author  must 
have  formed  an  intention,  at  the  time  of  recording  in  the 
proper  office  the  title  of  his  work,  to  make  this  country  his 
permanent  homo.  If  an  author  entitled  to  a  copyright 
dies  before  taking  the  benefit  of  the  statute,  his  represen- 
tatives are  plaetMl  in  his  position.  So  an  assignee  of  a  manu- 
script has  a  right  equivalent  to  that  of  the  author. 

The  property  in  a  copyright  is  (tf  an  incorporeal  nature. 
It  cannot,  for  example,  be  seized  by  a  sheriff  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  eommon-law  powers  and  sold  on  an  execution. 
(Sec  KxKcrTiox.)  Should  the  sheriff,  for  instance,  sell  in 
tliis  way  a  copporphito  on  which  a  copyrighted  mnp  was 
engraved,  the  purchaser  would  only  acquire  a  title  to  tho 
co])perplate  conHidered  as  a  corporeal  thing,  with  no  right 
to  print  maps  from  it,  Tho  incorporeal  right  to  publish 
maps  could  only  bo  obtained  in  such  a  case  through  the  ac- 
tion of  a  court  of  equity.  It  should,  however,  be  remarked 
that  under  the  existing  bankrupt  law  a  copyright  passes  to 
the  assignee  in  bankrtipley  us  part  of  the  dcbtor'a  assets. 

An  applicant  for  a  copyrigbt  in  this  country  must  before 
publication  deposit  in  tho  mail  a  printed  copy  of  the  title 
of  the  book,  etc.,  or  a  description  of  the  painting,  drawing, 
etc.,  addressed  to  (lie  librarian  of  Congress  at  \Vashin!;ton, 
and  within  ton  days  from  the  publication  must  also  deposit 
two  copies  of  tho  book  it'<elf,  or  in  cas<*  of  a  painting,  draw- 
ing, etc.,  a  photograph  of  the  same.    Without  thcacdepoBitfl 


the  author  or  proprietor  is  not  entitled  to  the  copyright.  A 
subsequent  section  of  the  law  provides  under  a  penalty  that 
two  copies  of  the  hest  edition  must  be  supplied,  and  that 
when  any  substantial  change  is  made  in  a  subsequent 
edition  a  copy  of  that  must  also  be  deposited.  It  is  made 
by  law  the  duty  of  the  librarian  of  Congress,  on  payment 
of  a  fee,  to  make  up  and  register  as  prescribed  by  law  a 
formal  statement  (termed  a  ''record")  of  the  name  of  the 
book  and  the  fact  of  the  required  deposit.  No  action  can 
be  maintained  by  a  proprietor  against  an  infringer  unless 
the  former  has  caused  to  be  printed  on  the  title-page  or 
succeeding  page  of  each  copy  of  a  book,  or  on  the  face  of 
a  map  or  photograph,  a  statement  in  a  form  prescribed  by 
law  of  the  fact  of  the  entry  in  the  librarian's  oiliee.  Tho 
following  brief  statement  may  bo  used  as  an  equivalent: 
"Copyrighted  18 —  by  A.  B."  The  regulations  on  this 
subject  were  much  simplified  by  an  act  of  (^ongress  in  1870, 
the  former  law  ha\ing  required  the  record  to  lie  made  in 
the  district  court  of  the  U.  S.  of  the  district  of  the  author's  or 
proprietor's  residence.  A  single  office  under  the  present  law 
takes  the  place  of  a  large  number  under  the  former  system. 
The  term  for  which  the  copyright  is  granted  in  the  first 
instance  is  twenty-eight  years.  If  the  author  be  then  living, 
or  be  dead  leading  a  widow  or  children  then  living,  there 
may  be  a  renewal  on  complying  with  certain  prescribed 
rules,  for  fourteen  additional  years.  A  copyright  may  be 
assigned  by  an  instrument  in  writing.  The  assignment 
should  lie  recorded  within  sixty  days  after  its  execution, 
or  it  will  be  void  as  against  a  subsequent  assignee  or  mort- 
gagee for  a  valuable  consideration  without  notice.  A  sim- 
ple assignment  of  an  existing  copyright  does  not  carry 
with  it  the  right  of  renewal. 

The  leading  questions  in  the  law  of  copyright  concern 
infringement.  The  fact  that  aco]»yright  is  of  au  exclusive 
nature  necessarily  gives  the  proprietor  a  cause  of  action 
against  one  who  infringes  his  right  by  placing  copies  on 
sale  or  reproducing  on  the  stage  his  "dramatic  compo- 
sition." Infringement  is  a  very  plain  matter  when  the 
copyrighted  work  is  simply  reproduced.  It  becomes  a 
complicated  and  difficult  question  when  only  extracts  or 
quotations  are  made,  or  when  resort  is  had  to  the  book  to 
make  the  public  acquainted  with  its  contents  or  to  criticise 
its  style  or  the. substance  of  its  thought.  It  has  long  been 
established  that  the  identity  of  a  literary  work  consists  in 
its  ideas  and  its  language.  The  thought  is  so  associated 
with  the  form  in  which  it  is  expressed  that  a  copyright  does 
not  protect  an  author  against  the  use  of  his  thoughts  in  a 
substantially  different  form.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  by 
general  rules  of  law  the  unauthorized  translation  into  an- 
other language  or  the  dramatization  of  a  copyrighted  work 
is  no  infringement.  Though  the  sentiment  remains,  the 
form  is  changed.  On  similar  grounds  a  true  abridgment, 
though  made  against  the  author's  consent,  is  no  infringe- 
ment. This  consists  in  a  condensation  of  the  author's  lan- 
guage, and  is  substa;itially  a  different  work.  Where  there 
is  no  such  change  it  is  an  aluise  of  language  to  call  the  new 
work  an  "  abridgment,"  The  law  as  above  stated  has  re- 
cently been  modified  by  tho  express  statutory  provision, 
before  referred  to,  allowing  an  author,  if  he  see  fit,  to  re- 
serve the  right  of  translation  or  dramatization.  Dismissing 
these  special  eases  of  change  of  form  from  further  consider- 
ation, it  remains  to  inquire  how  far  extraets  or  quotations 
may  be  made.  When,  for  example,  such  quotations  are 
made  for  tho  purpose  of  a  review,  the  main  inquiry  is 
whether  tho  act  is  a  reasonable  one  as  calculated  to  show 
the  character  of  the  original  work.  The  critic  must  not 
go  so  far  as  to  substantially  ])ublish  the  copyrighted  work. 
The  question  thus  becomes  one  of  the  m/iie  of  the  extracts 
made.  This  must  be  determined  by  tho  facts  of  each  case. 
It  has  sometimes  been  thought  that  tho  true  inquiry  wa8 
whether  thero  was  an  -intcjit  to  infringe  or  steal.  This  is  not 
satisfactory.  Tho  real  point  is,  lias  the  author  sustained 
substantial  injury  ?  Tho  same  general  rule  must  he  applied 
to  other  cases  where  extracts  are  made.  There  is  a  marked 
distinction  in  this  branch  of  the  hiw  between  a  true  abridg- 
ment and  a  compilation.  In  the  former,  as  has  been  seen, 
thero  is  a  real  and  substantial  condensation  of  the  materials, 
and  this  has  boon  made  with  intellectual  labor  and  judg- 
ment. In  a  compilation  thero  is  the  act <d' taking  the  very 
worils  of  the  author,  nr  with  siudi  slight  changes  as  to  show 
servile  imitation.  The  law  at  most  tolerates  the  conden- 
sation, and  does  not  permit  tho  copying  of  tho  author's 
words  to  such  an  extent  as  to  do  him  5nbslantial  injury. 
Compilation  is  to  some  extent  permitted  in  dictionaries, 
gazetteers,  cyctopiedius,  guiilebooks,  etc.,  where  the  nuiin 
design  and  execution  of  tho  work  arc  novel.  In  works  of 
this  class  the  materials  must  to  aconsideral>Ie  extent  be  tho 
S!im4'.  Novelty  and  improvement  in  tlHMU  in  general  con- 
sists in  al»riil'_'mnnt,  chiing''s  in  arrangement,  more  modern 
infiu'ination,  the  correction  of  errors,  etc.  etc.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  an  infringement  may  take  place  by 
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|ml)linhin;5  but  a  Fmall  pnrtion  of  a  work,  if  that  hi»  a  vital 
|i:irl  Jill"!  ciiiiMi'  II  Huhnfiintial  injury  l<»  tt"'  iirnpriftiir. 

Tho  n-riH'dii^H  l"<ir  tin*  vinhidnri  of  a  t;i»|>_vi  ij^lif  lire,  ati  luiH 
bocni  clioivii,  to  liu  Moii^lil  in  (In-  l-Vdr'nil  unurlM,  tlie  circuit 
court  under  tlio  actd  uf  ContfrcHM  hiivini;  orij^inul  jurisdic- 
tion. An  n[ipi'al  nuiy  ho  taken  to  tiie  Supmiie  Court  with- 
out r('feriMii-c  to  the  nrniMint  in  fMii(r'iV(.'r.sy.  The  re^juhir 
rctni'diert  arc  an  aetion  for  (hiuiaj^es  or  an  injunelion  I'l'ini 
a  court  of  equity  prevent  inn  '!"'  continuanee  of  (he  acts  of 
infrin;(ouinnt.  An  irnddenlal  to  this  relief,  the  court  may 
dircet  an  account  to  lie  takr-n  of  the  prolit.i  realized  liy  the 
infrinjjer.  The  courtn  nill  not  [;ninf  relief  for  an  infriuK'"- 
nient  in  ease  the  work  eopyri;;iiteil  is  iininoriil  or  lihellouH. 
This  if  oxpre.s.HJy  iirovidetl  hy  the  act  of  Con^rcHH,  and  the 
Banio  doctrine  witliout  hucIi  a  provision  would  he  adminis- 
tered iiH  a  rcjijular  hruneh  of  e([ui(y  jurisprudence.  Where 
an  infriiiKcnjent  eoI^si^^s  in  rruikiiiL'  use  of  part  of  a  eopy- 
ri;;htef|  work  in  eoiuiectiuri  witli  other  matter,  the  injunc- 
tion will  he  so  j;raufed  as  to  prevent  the  publication  of  that 
portion  of  the  infrtnj;er'H  ho(d<  which  is  open  to  objection, 
without  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  order  of  tin-  court 
may  make  flu-  hook,  thus  shcuri  of  a  portion  of  its  contents, 
valueleHS.  Severe  penalties  and  forfeitures  are  also  im- 
posed by  statute  law  upon  persons  who  knowintrly  violate 
the  provisions  of  the  copyright  acts.  (For  details  the  stat- 
utes should  be  consulted.) 

Lej;islation  upon  the  subject  of  copyright  is  found,  in 
peneral,  in  Kurupeiin  countries.  Tt  would  swell  this  ar- 
ticle beyond  reasonable  limits  to  state  the  rules  prevailing 
there.  As  to  Knj;hind,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  stat- 
utes of  8  Anne,  c.  lit.  In  /i  I  (Jeo.  HI.  c.  -Ifi.  and  to  r>  and  rt 
Vict.  e.  -Ifj.  In  Tranee  (bis  branch  of  the  law  is  foumled 
on  tho  republican  decree  of  July  lit,  I7'j;i.  and  on  the  irn- 
pcrinl  decree  of  Feb.  T),  1^*1(1.  The  German  confederation, 
by  :i  decree  of  June  lit.  ISl.'),  gave  protection  to  literary 
property  in  general,  and  by  a  still  earlier  regulation  (Aug. 
22,  IStl)  prevented  for  a  limited  time  tho  performance  of 
musical  compositions  and  the  representation  of  dramatic 
pieces  against  tho  authors'  consent. 

It  will  have  been  ol>servcd  that  under  our  laws  no  copy- 
right is  granted  fo  an  author  unless  he  bo  a  citizen  of  the 
U.S.  or  a  resident  therein.   Much  complaint  has  been  made  of 
the  injustice  and  inexpediency  of  this  rule.     As  early  as  in 
tho  year  1S8H  an  offer  was  made  by  the  English  Parliament 
to  give  tl»e  b(>iefit  of  international  copyright  to  authors  in 
foreign  countries  whose  governments  would  accord  a  simi- 
lar right  to  English  authors.     Conventions  have,  under  the 
terms  of  this  statute,  been  made  by  England  witli  a  num- 
ber of  nations.     The  liberal  disposition  shown  by  England 
has  not  been  reciprocated  in  this  country.    As  the  law  now 
stands,  an   American  author  is  more  favored  by   English 
legislation  than    an  English  author  by  ours.     Under  tho 
construction  given  by  tlie  English   courts   to   their  copy- 
right acts,  an    American   author  who  at   the  time  of  first 
publication  of  his  work   is  within   the   British  dominions, 
and  publishes  there,  is    entitled   to   their  protection.      No 
residence  of  an  American  author  is  necessary.      Hig  simple  '. 
presence   at  some   point  within    the  British  dominions   is   ; 
enough   to   give    him    protection    throughout   their    entire  ' 
range.   While  this  rule  requires  that  tlierc  must  be  no  prior  j 
publication  of  the  work  beyond  English  limits,  it  will  not  bo 
infringed  if  the  publication  at  home  and  abroad  takes  place  ' 
on  one  and  the  same  day,  nor  will  a  fraction  of  a  ilay  bo  re- 
garded.    Some  leading  English  jurists  have  gone  still  fur- 
ther, holding  that  protection   is  awarded  by  the  law  to  a 
foreign  author  wlio  makes  his  publication  first  in  England, 
even  though  he  does  not  go  througli  the  form  of  being  ac- 
tually present  there,  or  in  .'^ome  part  of  the  British  domin- 
ions, at  the  time  of  publication.    Such  a  narrow  distinction   I 
seems  useless  and  inconvenient,  and  the  high  example  set   I 
by  England  would  be  still  more  beneticial  if  the  broad  doc-  ', 
trine   could    bo    enunciated  that  every  author,  no  matter 
where  l»o  might  reside  or  might  happen   to  be.  who  pub-   i 
lishcd  his  work  in  England,  cither  at  or  before  tho  time  of    , 
publication  elsewhere,  should  be  entitled  to  a  copyright. 
(Tho  leading  decisions  bearing  upon  this  point  arc  Jiff'rKifs   ' 
V.  fionHc\f,  \  House  of  Eords'  Cases,  Slo,  a.  n.  1S.J4;   Rmit-  I 
hfhjc  V.  Ar.ir,  I,aw  Reports.  .1  House  of  Lords*  Cases  ( Eng- 
lish and  Irish  Appeals).  100.  a.  n.  ISHS;  and  Low  v.  Ward,   ' 
Law  Reports.  6  Equity,  41.'J0    It  is  much  to  be  desired  that   ' 
mutual  arrangements  may  soon  be  made  between  the  va- 
rious nations  whoroby  the  subject  of  internati<mal  copy- 
right may  be  placc.l  on  a  substantial  foundation.     The  in- 
herent justice  of  an  author's  claim  should  have  universal 
aeknowledgment,  while  at  the  same  time  due  safeguards 
should  be  provided  for  the  protection  of  society.     No  wiser 
schemo  can  be  ailopted  than  that  which  has  met  with  gene- 
ral acceptance  in  the  local  law  of  the  respective  civilized 
nations.     This  is,  to  give  an  author  an  exclusive  right  for 
a  limited  time,  and  then  make  the  work  public.     The  next 
step  forward  is  to  have  this  local  rule  become  one  of  cen- 
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;  oral  recognition,  and  have  it  take  \U  place  iun»»iig  tietrji-d 

I  and  appro\i,-d  doctrincn  o(  private  international  law.     The 

chifH  tnlcreftM  of  a  portion  of  I  ho  community  fdiould  not  bo 

allowcfi  to  Htand  in  Iho  way  of  thin  great  act  of  jui<(icc,  an 

well  as  of  the  highest  and  mont  far-Hightcd  ftxpedieney. 

Refcrcnec  for  further  infornwilion  may  be  made  lo  Mau- 
gham  On   l.iUrnnj  i'mf„rt>i;  ShorK'n   L'tw  of  Wnrhm  ulnt 
iitfj   t<t    Lilfrtiturt:    and    Art;   CurtiH    On    Copi/rif/fit :    Law'n 
/JttffMfM  of  the  Law   uf  Pattntn   and  ^'"pffritjhli ;    Morgan'fl 
I   Law  of  Literafurr  (\S7.^t)  ;   to  the  dccisionH  of  the  Federal 
j  courts,   and   to   Abbott's    Xnt.    I)!,frnt  and    Brightly '«   do. 
(For  the  statutes  of  copvriglit  seethe  Hfrinrd  Siniut^M  nf 
I  tft'   r.  S\,  >,  .l".ilS-7I,  both  incdusivc.)         T.  W.  Dwi<;iit. 
liif  hiirgc.     Seo  Lkad,  by  Piiof.  Hk.huy  Wuhtz. 
I<i(ir^(*\v  (Wii.mam),  b.  in  Lanark,  Scotland,  in  1583; 
traversed  ou  foot  Central   Europe,  Italy,  (Jrecco,  and  tho 
Turkish  empire,  including  Egypt  and  Palestine,  whence  he 
brought  a  collection  of  relics  for  James  1.  and  his  queen; 
visited  in  a  f^ceond  tour  the  northern  states  of  Africa,  re- 
turning thnuigh  Hungary  and  I*oland;  and  set  out  in  1019 
upon  a  thiril  journey,  bearing  royal  letters  addressed  to  all 
kings,   princes,  and  potentates  he  might  encounter.     Ar- 
rested at  Malaga  on  suspicion  of  being  a  spy,  he  was  sub- 
jecterl  to  frightful  torture:  obtained  his  liberty  with  great 
difficulty  thri»ugh  the  British  consul,  and  returning  lo  Eng- 
land, was  presented  at  court  reclining  on  a  feather  bed. 
He  published  a  volume  of  ,I'/rc»/io-c»  (16M)  and  a  lUnVn-u 
of  the  St'f,/e  uf  finda  f  Ifi.'I?).     D.  at  Lanark  in  IfllO. 

Lith'ic  Ac'id  Diath'eHiH,anamc  given  to  that  con- 
dition of  the  gi-nera!  system  whieh  favors  the  prochiction 
of  lithic  acid  or  its  salts  in  tho  urine.  It  has  been,  and 
still  is  by  many,  regarded  as  a  peculiar  diseased  state  in 
which  the  acid  or  its  salts  are  pro<lucc<l  in  the  blood,  and 
separated  therefrom  by  the  kidneys;  but  those  taking  an 
opposite  view— and  we  tliink  this  class  embraces  by  fartbe 
majority  of  intelligent  physicians — hold  that  the  salts  are 
formed  in  the  urine,  cither  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidnev  ax 
tho  bhuldcr,  but  ahrayn  after  it  has  been  excreted  ;  also, 
that  tho  peculiar  condition  of  the  system  favoring  it  is  one 
of  nml-assimilation.  Lithic  or  uric  acid  occurs  in  the  urine 
as  small  crystals  of  an  amber  color,  varying  in  diameter 
^'""'"  iiO^o^''  *"  rio*''  ''f"  ■'"  inch;  they  arc  usually  cither 
lozenge  onlruni  shaped.  It  may  also  exist  in  combination 
with  ammonia,  soda,  or  lime,  forming  tho  urates  of  those 
bases.  The  urates  form  the  sediment  generally  found  in 
tho  urine  in  nearly  all  acute  inflanimations,  fevers,  gout, 
rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  liver,  etc.,  and  they  indicate  a 
highly  acid  condition  of  the  fluid,  hy  which  they  are  pre- 
cipitated from  those  substances  which  should  hold  them  in 
solution.  When  deposited  in  any  part  of  the  urinary  tract 
they  may  f<irm  into  gravel  or  stone,  and  thus  give  rise  to 
serious  trouble.  The  treatment  of  the  lithic  acid  diathesis 
should  be  directed  to  a  correction  of  that  condition  of  the 
general  economy  which  has  given  rise  to  it.  It  is  not  a 
clisease,  but  merely  a  symptom,  showing  that  the  aliment 
has  not  been  properly  distributed,  and  in  four  cases  out  of 
five  we  must  look  to  abuses  at  the  table  for  the  source  of 
the  trouble.  The  practice  of  treating  this  condition  by 
the  administration  of  alkalies  is  now  alt<igether  out  of 
vogue.  EnwAnn  J.  Bkrhlnoham. 

Lith^iiim  and  Lith'ia  [dr.  Atffo?,  "stone  "].  The  al- 
kali litliia.  whieh  is  the  oxide  of  the  metal  lithium,  was  dis- 
covered by  Arfvedson  in  the  laboratory  of  Bcrzelius  in  the 
year  IS] 7,  and  in  the  mineral  called  pctnh'lr.  It  is  now 
known  to  occur  in  IcpidoJitc,  fpodnwrne,  anddi/*fonite,  tri- 
phtf/ite,  some  totirmnlinrfiy  and  other  mineral  species,  and  to 
be  a  frequent  constituent,  in  small  jiroportions,  of  mineral 
waters.  The  mineral  amblygonite,  which  occurs  at  Hebron 
and  Paris  in  Maine,  contains  more  lithia  than  nny  other 
mineral — over  9  per  cent.  Spodumcne,  however,  which 
contains  some  ,'»  percent,  of  lithia.  is  a  much  more  plenti- 
ful mineral,  and  hasanumberof  .American  localities.  Nor- 
wich, Mass.,  is  one  place  among  several  where  this  is  abun- 
dant ;  and  this  mineral  might  be  made  a  considerable  source 
of  lithia  in  this  country  for  mc^licinal  and  other  uses.  The 
elemental  metal  lithium  was  first  obtained  by  electrolysis 
of  the  fused  chloride  by  Bunsen.  It  is  a  silver- white  metal, 
somewhat  softer  than  lead,  and  lighter  than  any  other 
known  soliil  body,  having  a  density  of  only  ..^Sr.5  ;  so  that 
it  floats  oven  on  petroleum  and  naphtha.  It  has  also  the 
smallest  equivalent  weight  of  any  element  except  hydrogen, 
this  weight  being  only  7.  Mjfd rate  of  lithia,  corresponding 
to  the  hydrates  of  potash  and  soda,  is  a  strongly  caustic 
alkaline  body  like  these,  but  is  not  deliquescent  in  the  air. 
nor  is  it  volatile  at  intense  heats.  It  is  obtained  by  ignit- 
ing spodumcne  or  other  litbia-silicatc  in  admixture  with 
twice  its  weight  of  quicklime,  dissolving  in  muriatic  acid, 
adding  sulphuric  acid  to  precipitate  most  of  the  lime,  then 
ammonia  and  oxalate  of  ammonia  to  throw  down  the  rest, 
evaporating,  igniting,  redissolving   out  the   sulphate   of 
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lithia.  and  decomposing  this  with  ii  solution  of  baryta, 
which  throws  down  the  sulphuric  acid  and  loaves  in  solu- 
tion hydrate  of  lithia.  The  smallest  traces  of  lithia  are 
detectable  hy  means  of  the  spectroscope,  which  gives  with 
pure  lithia  a  spectrum  consisting  entirely  of  two  lines — one 
a  brilliant  intense  crimson,  and  the  other  a  faint  yellow. 
Lithia  imparts  to  flame  this  beautiful  crimson  tint,  and, 
were  it  cheap  enough,  wouUl  be  a  valuable  agent  in  fire- 
works. An  interesting  practical  application  of  the  cha- 
racteristic flame-color  of  lithia  has  been  made  of  late  years. 
In  cases  of  suspicion  that  a  well  or  cistern  is  being  poisoned 
by  percolation  from  a  privy  or  drain,  as  happens  often,  a 
little  lithia  may  be  put  into  the  supposed  source  of  con- 
tamination. In  case  of  percolation  it  will  soon  be  easily 
detectable  with  the  spectroscope,  with  chemical  certainty, 
in  the  water  of  the  well.  Chloride  of  lithium,  correspond- 
ing to  common  salt,  the  chloride  of  sodium,  is  easily  pre- 
pared. It  crystallizes  in  regular  octahedra,  which  taste 
like  common  salt.  It  is,  however,  deliquescent,  unlike  tlie 
chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  and  is  more  soluble 
than  these.  Carbomite  of  lifhia  is  peculiar,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  sodic  and  potassic  carbonates,  in 
being  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  requiring  a  thousand 
times  its  weightof  the  latter.  Phosphate  of  Uthia  likewise 
is  but  little  soluble  in  water. 

Caesium  and  Rnhidiiim. — When  the  spectroscope  had  been 
perfected  by  the  illustrious  Bunsen,  one  of  its  first  achieve- 
ments was  the  immediate  discovery  of  two  new  alkali- 
metals,  which  occur  in  nature  in  minute  (|uantities,  gener- 
ally associated  with  lithium.  These  are  c«-«i'«m  and  rubidium, 
(See  CESIUM,  by  Pkof.  Chandler.)  The  best  source  yet 
discovered  of  these  two  very  rare  and  curious  metals  is  the 
American  lithium-locality,  Hebron  in  Maine,  where  a  va- 
riety of  lepidolite  or  lithia-mica  occurs  which  contains  con- 
siderable cjesium  and  rubidium.  Profs.  Allen  and  Johnson 
of  Yale  College  have  made  some  admirable  investigations 
of  these  metals  from  this  source.  Hknry  Wurtz. 

Lith'ium,  Medicinal  Uses  of.  Lithium  carbonate 
and  citrate  are  sometimes  used  in  medicine  as  alkalies,  and 
have  been  specially  recommended  in  gout,  because  of  their 
forming  an  easily  soluble  salt  with  uric  acid.  But  their 
advantage  over  the  alkaline  potassium  preparations  for 
this  purpose  is  perhaps  not  fully  assureii.  The  citrate  is 
preferable  to  the  carbonate,  medicinally,  from  being  more 
soluble  and  less  disagreeable  to  the  taste.  Ehward  Curtis. 

Lithod'om'us  [Or.  At9o5d/xo9.  "  building  with  stone  "],  a 
genus  of  stone-borin:;  moUusks  belonging  fo  the  family  My- 
tilidjE  or  mussels.  The  type  of  the  genus  is  the  MtftHuH  fitho- 
pa;/H3  of  Linnaeus.  The  genus  is  recognized  from  the 
Jurassic  formations  upward. 

Lithog'raphy  [(Jr.  Ati>o«.  "a  stone,"  and  ypa4,€tv,  to 
"write"]  is,  as  the  name  implies,  the  art  of  writing  or 
drawing  upon  stone  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction 
through  the  press.  When  stone  is  employed  simply  as  a 
substitute  for  metallic  plates,  upon  which  to  produce  etch- 
ings, the  process  does  not  essentially  differ  from  Exhrav- 
ING  (which  see),  of  which  it  is  a  branch,  and  does  not  pre- 
sent any  consiilerable  advantage.  Another  process,  more 
analogous  to  modern  lithography,  was  invented  as  early  as 
172S  hy  Dufay,  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  As  do- 
scribed  by  him,  it  consisted  in  executing  a  drawing  with 
varnish  upon  stone,  and  employing  an  acid  to  eat  down 
the  unprotected  parts,  thus  leaving  the  lines  in  relief.  A 
process  identical  in  principle  was  accidentally  rediscovered 
at  Munich  in  1790  by  Alois  Scnefcldor,  and  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  chemical  principle  became  the  gt-rtn  of  the  mod- 
ern art.  Scncfehlcr  was  a  young  dramatic  iLuthor,  who,  be- 
ing too  poor  to  i)rint  his  plays,  conceived  the  idea  of  en- 
graving them  himself  on  the  calcareous  limestone  which 
abounds  in  Bavaria.  Not  knowing  the  composition  of  the 
ordinary  covering-varnish  used  liy  engravers,  he  devised 
as  a  rude  substitute  a  compound  of  l\  parts  of  wax  with  1 
of  soap,  adding  a  small  {(uantity  of  lamjiblack  an  coloring- 
matter.  In  a  work  published  nniny  years  later  (  (^»urm: 
of  Lithoijraphjj,  J.ondon,  1S19)  Senefelder  thus  rclat(.'d  the 
curious  incident  which  at  this  stage  of  bis  preparutidiis 
sujiplied  him  with  the  key  to  a  useful  discov^*ry  :  "  I  had 
just  succeeded  in  my  little  hiboratory  in  polishing  a 
Htono  plate  which  I  intended  to  cover  with  etching-ground 
lo  continue  my  exercise  in  writing  backward,  when  my 
inr)tlier  entered  the  room  nncl  desired  nic  to  write  lu-r  a  bill 
for  the  washerwoman,  who  was  waiting  for  the  linen.  I 
happened  not  to  have  even  the  smallest  slip  of  paper  at 
hand,  as  my  little  stock  of  paper  had  iiccn  entirely  ex- 
hausti'd  by  taiting  proof  impressions  from  the  stones,  nor 
was  there  oven  a  drop  of  ink  in  the  inkstand.  As  the 
matter  would  not  admit  of  delay,  and  we  had  nobody  in 
the  house  to  send  for  a  supply  of  the  delieient  materials,  I 
resolved  lo  wrile  the  list  with  my  ink  prepared  with  wax, 
soap,  an<l  lampblack  on  the  stone,  which   I   had  Just  pol- 


ished, and  from  which  I  could  copy  it  at  leisure.  Some 
time  after  this  I  was  just  going  to  wijje  this  writing  from 
the  stone  when  the  idea  all  at  once  struck  me  to  try  what 
would  be  the  efl'eel  of  such  a  writing  with  my  prepared  ink 
if  I  were  to  bite  in  the  stone  with  aquafortis.  I  at  once 
hastened  to  put  this  idea  in  execution,  and  mixing  1  part  of 
aquafortis  and  10  parts  of  water,  which  I  left  standing  five 
minutes  on  it,  I  found  the  work  elevated  the  one-twentieth 
part  of  an  inch.  I  now  found  that  I  eould  charge  the  lines 
with  printing  ink  and  take  a  number  of  inijtressions." 
Thus  far,  Senefelder  had  but  repeated  the  exjieriuieut  de- 
scribed by  I>ufay  seventy  years  before,  and  emjduycd  upon 
copper  plate  by  William  Blake,  the  English  painter  and 
poet,  in  1  7S8.  It  was  not  until  two  years  later  that  his  in- 
creased knowledge  enabled  him  to  utilize  in  behalf  of  his 
process  the  ancient  feud  subsisting  between  oil  and  water. 
Thus  perfected,  the  art  of  lithography  depends  upon  three 
principles — the  absorbent  affinity  of  calcareous  stone  to 
water,  its  adhesive  affinity  to  resinous  and  oily  substances, 
and  the  chemical  affinity  of  those  substances  to  each  other, 
combined  with  their  repulsion  of  water.  Hence,  a  drawing 
made  upou  a  polished  stone  surface  with  a  resinous  or  oily 
crayon  or  ink  adheres  so  firmly  thereto  as  to  be  irremov- 
able except  by  mechanical  means,  and  while  water  poured 
thereon  is  absorbed  by  the  remaining  parts  of  the  stone,  it 
is  repelled  by  the  crayon.  When  upon  a  surface  thus  pre- 
pared a  colored  oily  or  resinous  substance  is  applied,  it 
adheres  by  chemical  affinity  to  the  drawing,  and  not  to  the 
moist  stone.  In  practice,  a  solution  of  vitriolic,  nitric,  or 
muriatic  acid  is  first  poured  upon  the  stone,  to  neutralize 
the  alkali  of  the  crayon  (technically  called  ''chalk  "),  hard- 
en it,  and  also  to  slightly  eat  away  the  unprotected  sur- 
face, preparing  it  to  absorb  more  freely  a  weak  gum-water 
in  which  it  is  next  submerged  to  close  its  pores  and  keep 
it  moist.  The  lithographic  ink  is  then  applied  with  balls 
or  rollers,  as  in  ordinary  printing.  After  becoming  thor- 
ouglily  dry  the  stone  is  ready  for  the  press,  and  must  be 
wetted  and  inked  for  each  impression.  From  500  to  1500 
perfect  copies  of  crayon  drawings  may  be  obtained  from 
the  same  block,  5000  or  6000  copies  of  fine  ink  drawings, 
and  as  many  as  70,000  from  those  in  coarser  lines,  the  last 
print  being  nearly  as  good  as  the  first.  The  economy  of 
time  as  compared  witb  copperplate  printing  is  consider- 
able, and  the  expense  is  much  less  than  in  any  other  meth- 
od of  artistic  reproduction.  , 

CHROMO-LiTHOGRApnY  is  Simply  a  combination  of  o  num- 
ber of  stones  prepared  in  the  manner  above  described,  each 
being  employed  for  a  separate  color,  and  representing  a 
portion  of  the  drawing  or  painting  which  it  is  intended  to 
reproduce  in  fac-simile.  The  process  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  described  in  Calko-Printixg  (which  see).  As  many 
as  thirty  stones  are  frequently  requisite  to  copy  a  single 
painting,  the  utmost  exactness  being  necessary  in  the  ad- 
justment of  each  in  its  proper  place,  as  a  variation  of  a 
fiftieth  of  an  inch  would  mar  the  etVeet. 

ZiNrodRAi'HV  (which  see)  is  in  its  methods  entirely  anal- 
ogous to  lithograj)hy,  of  which  it  wouhl  be  a  branch  were 
it  not  that  the  difference  of  the  essential  material  would 
render  such  classification  a  misnomer.  The  latest  and  most 
interesting  application  of  8enefelder's  discovery  is  Photo- 
lithography, which  will  be  described  under  tluit  head. 

Porti:r  C.  Bliss, 

Lithorogry  [Gr.  Ai^os.  "a  stone."  and  Aoyos,  "science"], 
the  science  which  treats  of  the  characteristics  and  classifi- 
cation of  rocks.    {See  Gkology  and  Mineralogy.) 

Lith'omarge  [Gr.  Ai'tfo?,  *' stone,"  and  Lat.  uiarfja^ 
"marl"],  a  hy<lratcd  silicate  of  alumina,  constituting  a 
fine  elny  allied  to  kaolin. 

liith'ophane  [Cir.  Atflo?.  **  stone,"  and  if>ai'd?,  "clear"], 
a  sort  of  ornamental  porcelain  transparency,  to  be  used  as 
a  wind()w-pieee  or  for  lanip-shadcs  and  fireside  screens. 
The  porcelain  when  soft  is  pressed  with  a  raised  stamp, 
which  impresses  figures  upon  the  clay.  Transmitted  light 
brings  out  a  variety  of  groups  and  figures,  often  nicely 
shaded  an<l  very  pleasing. 

I^ithop'olis,  post-v.  of  Bloom  tp.,  Fairfield  co.,  0. 
Pop.  :;;i|. 

Lithot^omy  and  l:.ithot'rity.  Urinary  calculi  are 
composed  most  frequi-ntly  of  substances  existing  in  a 
state  of  solution  in  healthy  human  urine,  such  as  uric  acid, 
urate  of  ammonia,  and  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia. Sometimes,  however,  they  are  com})osed  of  sub- 
stances met  with  only  in  morbid  urine,  such  as  oxalate  of 
lime,  cystine,  etc.  Besides  these  ingredients,  of  which  they 
mainly  consist,  calculi  always  contain  more  or  less  ariimiU 
matter,  such  as  drieil  blood,  vesical  mucus,  etc.  Occasion- 
ally, they  arc  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  a  single 
ingredient,  but  more  frequently  of  two  or  more  dificrent 
constituents  iinjiuged  in  irregular  concentric  layers.  In 
certain  conditions  these  ingredients  solidify  and  form  cou- 
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ort'tions,  Thn  iiiitiui  prni-cHH  in  (licir  fummtiini  riiu\isutu\y 
tiiUoH  pluc-i'  In  flic  luiJncv.'* :  tUf  )ir(Mln<-t  llioi  ilcsiM-ndrt  iilnn^ 
tlni  nn'tcr  (a  llrwhy  tnim  lor  cmivfyin;;  lln;  miMr)  intcj  (in- 
liliidilor,  tVuni  wliiuli  it  in  ot'tt-n  cxiicllctt  in  uriniLlin^,  iind 
thii!*  K*'!-  ''■''  "'•  ^'i  liowrviT,  i1  n-nuiin.-*  in  iIk-  hlii'Mi-r.  it 
Ix'comuH  It  iiin'liMiH  upon  lli(>  Hurritcu  <jf'  witiidi  Hm-ccKHivc! 
ilcpiiHtttl  t>t'  Molid  mutter  liik<>  pliuM',  unlil  ii  ciili'iihix  '\h 
furini'il,  which  in  [u'oi-'okh  of  time  may  utliiin  a  tdriiiiiialjlu 
fi/.e-  -too  ^DNit,  in  fiLct,  t(i  admit  of  Its  Hat'i;  removal  by  any 
miri^ical  o|uTalion.  Any  lorrij^ri  HubHtaiico  introduced  nr.- 
cidi'ntiilly  or  intenlionally  itilo  tli<'  eavily  of  thi'  I)lad<hT 
wilt  also  hi-comc  ii  nuclciiii  upon  wlnrh  incnistiitionri  id'  F«ilid 
miitter  will  tiikf  plar-i'.  InftaniM-H  hav(^  ocuiirred  whiiri' 
JMillrlH.  iVa'^mcrits  nrsur^iral  iiiftrunifiit.y,  ami  oilier  foreign 
hodies  have  lormcd  the  niudt-i  (»!"  t»tonu  in  tlie  bladder.  Cal- 
eiilt  may  exist  sin;;h!  or  multiple  in  the  hladder;  wliuro 
multiple,  there  may  be  two  nr  more  of  nearly  ei|ual  size,  or 
(hero  may  he  a  large  numln-i'  of  every  variety  of  «i/o  from 
a  pin'rt  head  to  a  horse-elu'Stiiut.  When  there  i.s  but  a 
piuglo  calculus,  it.  is  more*  /generally  of  a  (liitlened,  ovoid 
wliapo,  or  globular,  thou^^h  sometimes  it  may  reaomblo  an 
hour-)*laJis  in  sliape,  or  have  any  irregular  form.  Its  aur- 
fiice  is  somelitiH'S  rtiMOdth.  sometimes  rough,  uneven,  iind 
Mtudded  with  pointed  emini-ncus.  When  two  or  m(*re  aro 
founcl  in  the  Hume  bladder,  theiv  Hurlaues  are  niarkeil  by 
smooth  fiK'cts,  produced  by  their  eontaijt  with  eaeh  other. 
If  u  eoneretion  remains  permanently  in  the  eavity  of  tlio 
Itidiiey.  it_  may  in  the  process  of  its  growth  beeom<i  moulded 
into  tile  shape  (d'  tlieenvity.  faieuli  are  met  with  in  both 
aexesi,  though  more  fretjuenlly  in  male?  Ihan  I'emales,  owing 
in  part  to  the  greater  faeility  with  which  the  nucleus  con- 
cretion can  bo  ex]»clled  from  tlic  female  than  from  the  malo 
bladder.  No  aire  is  exempt  from  this  malady  ;  it  has  been 
met,  with  in  tin-  infant  at  birth,  and  at  all  subsequent 
periods  of  life  uj)  lo  the  uiost  adviunreil  age.  Certain  bn-ali- 
ties  have  been  regarded  as  favoring  the  production  of  this 
malady  by  the  properties  of  the  driukiug-wator  iu  us© 
among  the  population. 

The  (lue-ifiun  <d  vital  interest  in  connection  with  this 
subject  IS,  By  what  means  sufferers  from  this  distressing 
malady  can  obtain  relief?  At  all  limes  there  have  been 
remedies  advocated  as  possessing  the  property  of  dissolv- 
ing tho  stone  in  the  blarbier.  and  patients  atllietcd  with  the 
disease,  naturally  shrinking  as  they  do  from  the  alternative 
of  a  surgical  operation,  have  lieen  t<io  reaily  to  give  credence 
to  the  vaunted  effieacy  of  such  remedies,  and  by  long  per- 
severance in  their  use  have  lost  precious  time.  The  stone 
lias  thus  been  allowed  to  increase  in  size,  and  the  danger 
from  a  surgical  operation  has  thereby  been  enhanced,  while 
tho  chances  of  recovery  have  been  diminished.  The  re- 
moval of  a  stone  by  a  surgical  operat  ion  is  the  only  reliable 
means  of  cure,  and  the  earlier  it  is  resorted  to  the  better 
the  (dianec  of  recovery. 

LithohiU)}/  and  /tfhotn'fif  are  tlio  terms  which  define  the 
two  surgical  ojterations  by  means  of  which  the  extraction 
of  a  stone  innn  the  Idadder  is  elTeetcd.  Lit/infmni/  (Ai(Jo«, 
*'sti>ne,"  and  TCM^fii',  to  "cut")  is  a  cutting  operation  by 
which  an  opening  is  made  tVom  tlie  surface  of  the  body  in- 


to the  cavity  of  tho  bladdi-r  at  certain  poinlH  where  ihJH 
organ  li'S  neureHt  to  (he  xurlaee.  Through  (he  opening  Diuh 
made  an  iiifltriinient  (Ibreepf;  im  intruducefl  into  the  blad- 
der, the  Htone  Mei/ed  and  bruughl  uwuy.  Thirt  op^ratio^  ban 
been  in  use  iiince  the  eurlieHt  period  io  the  hiHtory  of  surgi- 
cal art.  The  operation  Ih  performed  according  to  tno  prin- 
cipal methods:  IhI,  Tho  hypogastric  or  Huprapubic  nielh- 
od,  by  meant*  of  whi<'h  the  eavity  of  the  bhidder  in  reached 
through  an  opening  nmde  ut  the  low4-F<t  point  of  the  abdo- 
men, exactly  in  the  median  line  of  tin;  body.  2d.  The  per- 
ineal or  subpubic  method,  by  which  lite  bladder  in  reached 
through  an  inciHton  iimde  in  front  of  llic  anun,  lictwecn  it 
and  the  scrotum,  in  the  space  known  as  the  perineum.  Thift 
method  is  most  frei(uen(ly  employed,  as  the  fufint  und  the 
one  of  widest  application.  It  admilM  of  three  varieties  in 
its  mode  of  execution,  distinguished  from  cacli  other  by 
tho  different  directions  in  wtiieh  the  incisions  required  for 
its  performance  are  made.  Kirst  variety,  known  as  the 
median  operation,  in  which  the  incision  is  made  exactly 
in  the  median  line  of  the  perineal  space  between  the  anus 
and  scrotum.  Second  variety,  termed  the  lateral  operation, 
in  which  the  incision,  commencing  at  a  point  in  the  median 
line  in  front  of  the  anus,  is  carried  obli(|ue1y  outward  and 
backward  to  the  left  side  of  the  anus.  Third  variety,  known 
as  the  bilateral  operation,  in  which  the  incision  extends  in 
a  curveil  line  across  the  perineal  space  in  front  <d'  the  anus, 
and  to  an  equal  distance  on  either  side  of  the  median  line. 
Each  of  these  varieties  has  had  able  and  zealous  advocates, 
wIkj  claim  for  them  special  advantages  ;  the  choice  of  oper- 
ative methods  must,  however,  be  determined  by  a  judicious 
discrimination  of  the  conditions  of  each  case  that  comes 
under  consideration. 

Lithotrih/  (\{0oi,  "stone,"  and  reiprtv,  to" break  down") 
or  lit/iotripHy  (Mdot,  "stone,"  and  rpifitiv,  to  "grind")  is  a 
bloodless  operation  by  which  a  stone  in  the  bladder  Is  re- 
ducetl  to  fragments  snmll  enough  to  be  expelled  through 
tho  natural  canal  iri  urinating.     Though  some  traces  of  a 
conception  of  this  method  arc  found  at  an  earlier  jieriod  in 
the  history  of  surgery,  it  was  not  till  the  second  decade  of 
the  present  century  that  Civiale  of  Paris  undertook  his  ex- 
periments which  resulted  in  tlie  development  of  the  method 
now  in  use,  and  which  is  ranked  among  (he  acknowledged 
resources  of  surgical  art.     On  Mar.  2'2,  1S24,  a  commission 
of  tho  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris  reported  upon  it  as 
follows:  *•  Desirous  of  avoi<ling.  on  the  one  hand,  the  en- 
thusiasm which  exaggerates  everything,  and  on  the  other 
that  prejuclicc  which  socks  to  depreciate    everything,  wc 
consider  tho  new  nielliod  proposed  by  Dr.  Civialc  for  de- 
stroying stone  in  the  bladder  without  the  use  of  lithotomy 
as  alike  creditable  to  French  surgery,  honorable  lo  the  au- 
thor, and  consolatory  to  humanity;   that,  notwithstanding 
'   its  insufliciency  in  some  particular  cases,  and  tlie  difficulty 
I  of  its  apjilication  in  others,  it  cannot  fail  to  establish  an 
i  epoch  in  the  healing  art.  and  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
I   most  ingenious  and  salutary  resources."  After  a  test  of  fifty 
j  years  tlie  expectations  expressed  in  this  report  have  been 
j   fullilled,  and  lithotrity  now  holds  an  honorable  rank  among 
I  the  resources  of  surgical  art.    Tlie  operation  cousidts  csscn- 
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tiiilly  in  the  introduction  of  an  instrument  known  as  a  litho-  [ 
trite,  of  adapted  shape  and  size,  through  the  natural  canal  j 
into  tho  bladder.     With  it  the  stone  is  seized  and  crushed  | 
by  pressure  exerted  with  tlic  hand  alone,  or  with  a  screw-  ; 
power  that  may  be  apjdied  at  ]deasure  at  the  handle  of  the  , 
instrument.    Another  mode  of  crushing  the  stone  is  by  per- 
cussion applied  at  the  handle  of  the  instrununt  by  means 
of  a  hammer.     A  ]>ortion  of  the  finer  debris  resulting  from  ' 
the    crushing  may  be  brought  awny  in    the  jaws  of   the 
instrument.      Unless  tho  stone  is  quite    small,  the  opera- 
tion   recjuires    to    be    repeated   at   regulated    intervals    till 
tho  whole  calculus  is  reduced  to  fiagnients  small  enough 
to  be  expelled  with  tho  urine.     In  his  early  experiments 
Civiale  directed  his  efforts,  after  the  seizure  of  the  stone, 
to  perforating  its    substance    in    different  directions  with 
drills,  and   thereby  diminishing  its    resistance    and  facil- 
itating   its    being  crushed   by  pressure.     Straight  instru- 
ments   alone    could    be    employed    for    this    purpose,  and 
hence  greater  diffioulty  was  encountered  in  their  introduc- 
tion into  the  bladder.     These  instruments,  moreover,  were 
complicated   in   their  construction,  and  required  a  varied 
manipulation  in  their  use.  ami  were  therefore  more  liable 
to  injure  the  bladder  and  occasion  serious  accidents.  These 


objections  led  to  the  early  abandonment  of  the  perforating 

j  ])rocess.  and  the  substitution  of  the  crushing  process  alone. 

I  This  latter  jiroccss  is  effected  by  means  of  curved  instru- 
ments, which  in  their  form  more  nearly  resemble  the  cath- 

,  eters  and  sounds  in  common  use  among  surgeons.  The 
operation  of  lithotrity  is  particularly  adapted  lo  patients 
of  adult  age,  in  whom  the  expulsion  of  fragments  is  fneil- 

'  itatcd  by  the  greater  calibre  of  the  urinary  canal.  In  early 
life,  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and  especially  under 

i  ten  years,  the  operation  of  perineal  or  sub-pubic  lithotomy 
is  successful  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  coses  operated 
on  that  wc  scarcely  need  a  better  resource,  especially  as 
wo  now  have  the  aid  of  auivsthetics  by  which  patients  arc 
spared  the  pain  of  the  operation.  The  descent  of  a  con- 
cretion fr<tm  the  kidney  into  the  bladder  is  accompanied 
by  an  attack,  usually  violent,  of  kidney  colic.    Its  presence 

j  in  the  bladder  itself  is  characterized  by  disturbance  of  its 
functions,  such  as  frequent  calls  to  urinate,  sudden  orrest 

I  of  the  outflowing  stream,  pain  felt  on  the  close  of  the  act, 
and  referred  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  end  of  the  pe- 

j  nis.  pain  also  from  the  jolting  of  a  vehicle,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  blood  in  tlie  urine.     A  practical  injunction  should 

I  be  borne  iu  mind  by  patients  suffering  from  symptoms  of 
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stone  in  the  bladder:  to  wit,  that  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
disease,  while  the  stone  is  of  small  size,  its  removal  by  the 
operation  of  lithotrity  may  Ite  regarded  as  almost  entirely 
witliout  daftger,  and  sometimes  can  be  accomplished  by  a 
single  operation.  Hence  the  importance  of  having  its  pres- 
ence ascertained  by  a  skilful  exploration  of  the  interior  of 
the  bladder  at  the  earliest  period  of  its  existence.  If  pa- 
tients suffering  from  this  malady  would  early  avail  them- 
selves of  lithotrity,  which  has  none  ot  the  terrors  of  a  bloody 
operation,  much  suffering  might  be  averted  and  many  lives 
saved,  Gukdon  Buck. 

Lithua'nia  [Lith.  Letuva  ;  Pol.  Litira  :  Oer.  Litaneu] 
formed  in  tlie  .Middle  Ages  an  independent  and  powerful 
state,  comprising  those  large  tracts  of  mostly  low  and  level 
land  which  extend  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  be- 
tween the  Nicmen  and  the  Diina  in  the  N.  and  the  Don 
and  the  Bug  in  the  S.  In  the  eleventh  century  the  Lithu- 
anians were  tributary  to  the  Russians,  but  in  the  twelfth 
they  threw  off  the  yoke.  In  12oJ,  Ringohl  formed  the 
country  into  a  grand  duchy.  In  l.'i'20,  Gedemin  conquered 
Volhynia,  Kiev,  and  Tehernigov  from  Russia.  In  K-SO, 
Jagellon  united  Lithuania  with  Poland,  having  married 
Hedwig,  a  daughter  of  King  Lewis  of  Poland  and  Ilungary. 
By  the  division  of  the  Polish  kingdom  one  small  part  of 
Lithuania  came  to  Prussia,  forming  the  present  government 
of  (Tunibinuen,  wliile  the  rest  was  incorporated  with  the 
Russian  crown,  forming  the  present  governments  of  Vilua, 
Grodno,  Moheelev,  Vitebsk,  and  Minsk.  The  Lithuanians 
in  race  and  language  belong  to  the  Lettie  group  (see  Lkt- 
Tic  Race),  and  for  a  full  comparison  of  their  interesting 
language  with  the  cognate  branches  of  the  Indo-European 
stock  see  Bopp's  great  Comprtrattce  Grammar  (3d  ed.,  1867). 

liif^iZy  post-v.  of  Warwick  tp.,  Lancaster  co..  Pa.,  on 
the  Reading  and  Columbia  II.  R..  8  miles  N.  of  Lancaster, 
has  a  celebrated  Moravian  school.  Litiz  Academy,  for  boys, 
and  another.  Linden  HaU.  for  young  women,  and  is  the 
seat  of  Sunnyside  College  for  ladies,  and  of  another  school 
for  buys.  Litiz  was  founded  in  ITfiO  by  the  Moravians. 
The  N.  part  of  the  village  is  called  Warwick.  The  town 
was  named  in  honor  of  the  barony  of  Ijitiz  in  Bohemia, 
an  ancient  refuge  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren.  It  has  1 
newspaper,  is  a  place  of  summer  resort,  and  has  a  large 
and  very  fine  spring. 

Lit'mns,  or  LactnilS^  a  coloring-matter  obtained  from 
L'ltniord  tartart'tt  antl  otlier  lichens,  which  are  powdero<l, 
mixed,  and  decomposed  with  amraoniacal  urine.  Alum, 
lime,  and  potash  are  mingled  with  the  mass,  and  the  whole 
is  dried  with  powdered  chalk.  It  is  used  for  coloring  lit- 
mus-paper, an  invaluable  test  in  the  chemical  laboratory, 
becoming  blue  when  wet  with  a  liquid  containing  free  alka- 
lies, or  red  if  acids  be  present. 

LitrCf  the  French  standard  measure  of  capacity  in  the 
decimal  system.  The  litre  is  a  cubic  decimetre — that  is,  a 
cube  each  of  the  sides  of  which  is  ?iM?t7  English  inches; 
it  contains  61.027  English  cubic  inches.  Four  and  a  half 
litres  are  very  nearly  equivalent  to  the  English  imperial 
gallon. 

Lit'ta  (PoMi'Ro),  Count,  b.  vSept.  27.  17S1,  at  Milan; 
entered  the  military  service  in  1804  ;  fought  with  distinction 
at  L'lm,  Austerlitz,  and  Wagram,  and  became  chief  of  a 
battalion,  but  retired  after  lsI4  into  private  life,  devoting 
himself  exclusively  to  the  study  of  history.  In  184S  he 
took  charge  of  the  ministry  of  war  in  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment for  a  short  time.  D.  at  Milan  Aug.  17,  1852.  In 
ISI'J  appeared  the  tirst  number  of  iiis  splendid  work, 
J-'fuiii'fflie  relt'hri  d'/ftt/ia,  opening  with  the  history  of  the 
Sforza.s.  At  his  death  the  wtnk  eompri^^ed  the  history  of 
fifty  three  familie?,  and  several  more  have  been  added  since 
by  Odorici  and  Passeriui.  The  work,  which  was  published 
by  subscription  only,  and  never  brouglit  into  the  general 
market,  is  magnificently  printed,  and  enjoys  a  great  repu- 
tation, both  on  account  of  the  richness  and  accurateuesa 
of  its  information  and  its  elegant  style. 

LU'tcll  (Ei.iAKiM),  b.  at  Burlingt.m,  N.  J..  Jan.  2, 
17'J7;  in  I8|'.»  began  to  publish  and  etlit  at  Philadelphia 
the  Nutiouftf  /^r'v»rf/*>-,  afterward?!  the  S'llnrdtnf  Mnfjaziuc: 
in  1822  established  the  MuHcnm  <>/  Forcii/n  Litcratnrr,  ancl 
in  1814  foun<led  LilfcU's  Liviuif  Age  at  Boston.  Mass.  lie 
drew  up  the  Clay  conijiromiso  tariff  of  18.3:^.  D.  at  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  Mjiy  17,  1870. — His  brothers.  John  SrorKTO.v 
antl  .S(ji'ii:i(,  were  writers  of  finme  note,  the  fornnT  haviug 
editi'd  Alexander  (J  ray  don 'a  Mrmoirn  nf  Inn  Owu  Tlunn 
(ISIG)iind  (Janlen'fl  Anrc.dairH  of  the.  Amrrimn  RrvnUifinu; 
atnl  the  latter  liaving  published  a  learned  work  on  DiitrnHVH 
of  the  Eye  (18:{7),  and  edited  Dr.  11.  Walton's  7Wntii*c  on 
Oprrntlr  Ophthafmic  Sitrtfrrif  (I8.^;{). 

LU'tle  fCnpt.  (Jrokok).  b.  at  Marshnehl.  Mass.,  in  1754  ; 
comuianded  the  nrtned  vessel  The  Bonton,  belonging  to  the 
l-^tati-  of   M!ly.Haebll^^■lt^.  at   the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 


tion ;  was  first  lieutenant  on  The  Protector  in  1779,  when 
he  was  captured  by  a  British  frigate;  escaped  from  prison 
at  Portsmouth,  England:  took  command  of  the  sloop-of- 
war  Winthrop,  and  cruised  successfully  during  the  remain- 
ing years  of  the  war ;  commanded  the  national  frigate  Bos- 
ton in  1798:  was  made  captain  iu  U.  S.  navy  Mar.  4, 1799; 
captured  several  French  ships,  one  of  them,  Le  Berceau, 
after  a  severe  conflict ;  retired  in  Oct..  isi.ll,  to  his  farm  at 
Weymouth,  Mass.,  where  he  d.  July  22,  1809.  He  wrote 
The  American  Cruiser  and  LiJ'e  on  the  Ocean. 

Little  (Gen.  Lewis  Henry),  b.  at  Baltimore,  Md..  in 
1818;   graduated  :it  AVest  Point  in  18:^9;   entered  the  oth 
Infantry;   was  distinguislied   in   the  Mexican   war  at  the 
battles  of   Monterey   and    Cerro   Gordo;    became    captain 
Aug.,  1S47;  resigned  from  the  army  May  7,  1861,  to  enter 
the  Confederate  service;   became  adjutant-general  of  Mis- 
souri forces  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Price  ;  was  made  brigadier- 
general  for  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Elk  Horn;   became 
commander  of  a  division,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
luka,  Miss.,  Sept.  10,  1802. 
Little  Beaver,  tp.  of  Lawrence  co..  Pa,     Pop.  1072, 
Little  Black,  tp.  of  Randolph  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  2710. 
Little  Britain,  post-tp.,  Lancaster  co..  Pa.    Pop.  15S6. 
Little  Canada,  post-tp.,  Ram.sey  co.,  Minn.   Pop.  789. 
Little  Christians,  a  sect  iu  Russia  which  in  1868 
seceded  from  the  national  Church.     They  originated  in  the 
bishopric  of  Tsaritsin.     Originally  few  in  numbers,  they 
have   rapidly  increased.     They   practise    immersion,   after 
which  they  assume  a  new  name;  they  have  no  priests,  no 
worship  of  saints,  no  holy  oil,  no  images,  no  altar-pieces, 
no  bread  and  wine  in  tlic  Eucharist,  but  worship  the  sacred 
bread,  and  profess  to  have  received  a  divine  revelation. 
Lit'tle  Cohar'ie,  tp..  Sampson  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  1235. 
Lit'tle  Comp'ton,  post-tp.  of  Newport  co.,  R.  I.,  on 
the  sea  coast.      Pop.  llOti. 
Lit'tle  Crab'tree,  tp.  of  Yancy  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  483. 
Little  Creek,  hundred  of  Kent  co.,  Del.     Pop.  1892. 
Little  Creek,  hundred  of  Sussex  co.,  Del.    Pop.  3770. 
Lit'tle  Egg  Har'bor,  tp.  of  Burlington  co.,  N.  J., 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  iu  the  bay  of  that  name.     Pop.  1779, 
Little  Falls,   post-v.  and   tp.,  cap.  of  Morrison  co., 
Minn.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River.     It  has  1 
weekly  newspaper.      Pop.  4o7. 

Little  Falls,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Passaic  co.,  N.  J.,  on 
the  Morris  Canal  and  the  Passaic  River,  4  miles  above 
Paterson.     Pop.  1282. 

Little  Falls,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  New  York  Cuntral  II.  R.,  midway  between  Albany 
and  Syracuse,  and  22  miles  E.  of  Utica,  built  against  tho 
sides  of  an  abrupt  declivity  which  rises  some  500  feet  and 
overlooks  the  Mohawk  River,  which  falls  at  this  point  45 
feet  within  half  a  mile,  forming  a  series  of  picturesque 
cascades  and  rapids,  from  which  the  name  is  derived.  It 
has  7  chvrches,  2  banks,  3  newspapers  (2  weekly  and  1 
semi-monthly),  2  woollen,  1  cotton,  3  jiaper,  2  knitting,  and 
2  grist  mills,  1  foundry  and  machine-shop,  1  carriage- 
factory,  the  ''Warrior*'  mower-factory,  an  excellent  fire 
department,  and  2  public  parks.  It  is  the  largest  cheese- 
market  in  the  U.  S.     Pop.  of  v.  53S7  :  of  tp.  5fiI2. 

t'liAi'PLK  &  Toznn,  Eds.  "  Hkkkimeh  Co.  News." 
Little  Falls,  tp.  of  Monroe  co..  Wis.     Pop.  fi2I. 
Little   tilace   Bay,   coal-mining  settlement  of   Capo 
Breton    Island  and  co.    (N.   S.),    15   miles  E,   of  S^'duey, 
Pop.  about  400. 
Little  <>rant,  post-tp.  of  (Irani  co..  Wis.     Pop.  813. 
Little  Ilniii'holdt  Kiver,  the  most  important  tribu- 
tary  of  the    Ihmiboiilt    Iviver,   Nev.,  fbiws   W.  and   then    S. 
til  rough    Paradise    Valley   in    Unmbrddt   co.      It   has  some 
35.000  acres  of  excellentbottom-hmd.  inid  1)0,000  of  bench- 
lands  of  tho  best  character.     The  small  brooks  abound  in 
trout.     Tho  elevation  is  some  4500  feet.     There  are  abun- 
dant means  for  easy  irrigation. 

Lit'tlejoliii  (AititAM  Newkiuk),  D.  P.,  b.  in  Mont- 
gomery en,,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  1.'!,  1824  ;  graduated  at  Union  Col- 
lego  in  1815;  received  deacon's  orders  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Chnrtdi  in  1848;  officiated  at  Amsterdam,  N.  Y., 
Mcridrn,  Conn.,  and  Springfield,  Mass, ;  took  priest's  orders 
in  1850 ;  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  New  Haven,  1851-00,  and  since 
then  of  Holy  Trinity  chureb,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  was  for 
tin  years  b-cturer  on  pastoral  theology  in  tho  Divinity 
School  at  Mid<lletown,  Conn.  In  180H  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Long  Island,  and  in  1S74  undertook  tlie  charge 
of  the  American  Episcojinl  eburehes  on  the  continent  of 
Etirope.  He  is  autlmr  cif  Thr  Phlhint>phif  t>/  If'fii/ion,  a 
series  of  lectures,  and  bus  written  largely  for  tho  Church 
li'viiir.  and  jiublished  many  eermons  and  addresses. 
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Lit'tio  Kiinau'liit  River  riiioH  In   Upiihur  co.,  W. 

I'll.,  mill   (Kiwi   im   11  j;tinTiilly  N.  Vv'.  coiii-Ho,  Juiiiiit;;  llio 

Jllic)  ul  l'urliir«liur({.      II  flows  lliroufcli  Ihii  oil-rr.'(?ii i"'l 

hiiH  widii  luiil  lurtili!  hiiUom-lnnilii.  Tim  Mdlii  Kiiiiruvlia 
Niivi;;ii.liiiii  0(1.,  by  biiildiiii;  tlirco  damn,  Imvo  inndi)  it 
iinvi;?iil>lo  ;)H  inilcH  to  Unrnin;,'  SpriiigK.  Great  uumlicni 
of  lo;,'^  UP'  llciiilcd  to  umrki't  ujion  ilH  wntcrn. 

I.itllf  l.iiUr,  fioHl  V.  and  Ip.  of  Mendocino  co.,  fiil., 
15  niilc^  .S.  of  rUiiili,  the  eoimty-Hc-iil.     Pop.  i)tO. 

Little  I»liic-I('iiii«w,lp.,  Tiizowcllco.,  III.     Pop.  I2.'<n. 

I.ittio  itlnliiiiioy',  Ip.  of  Norlliumlit  rliind  co.,  Pn. 
Pop.  LV,!I. 

Little  i1I«ra«l'ows,  po  tl).  of  jSpoluoon  ip.,  ■Sii»i|ii(.- 
Iiiuiijii  CO.,  l'u.,oii  Apolacon  Crock,  near  tbo  Now  York  Imo. 
P..,..  i:!;{. 

I.iltir  H(K>s('  f.:»k«',(ii.of  Carltonco.,  Minn.  Pop.  2*. 

Mtfir  \ortli  ituKjtp.  of  Million  CO.,  Ark.  Pop.  :J03. 

liit'tic  I'riii'riOf  tp.  of  Puiniaeot  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  11*2. 

Ijit'tU^  Kiv'or,  county  of  ArkanHiis,  houndud  H.  by 
Tc\as  and  W.  iiy  tin;  Indiiin  Tirritury.  Area.  TiOO  Kfjuiiri! 
niilof.  Tlio  IiL'd  lUv<-r  wu.sIuh  its  S.,  and  tiio  Little  Kivcr 
ita  N.  l)<)nndary.  It  i.s  wi  II  tiiiibercd  and  divfrnificd.  Tim 
valli^vrt  aro  especially  fertile.  Cotton  unci  corn  are  staple 
products.     Cup.  llocUy  Comfort.     Poji.  It2.'i(). 

I^ittlr  River,  tp.  of  JIunroe  co.,  .-Via.     Pop.  7J8. 

Litflr  llivcr,  post-tp.  of  Little  Uiverco.,  Ark.  Pop.  160. 

I.itdr  Itivor,  tp.  of  Misairfi-ippi  eo.,  Ark.     Pop.  51. 

Killlo  Itivor,  post-v.  of  Mendocino  co.,  CaL,  on  the 
Pat-ilic.     Pup.  US. 

Little  Kivcr,  tp.  of  Peinifoot  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  120. 

Little  Uiver,  post-tp.  of  Alexander  co.,  N.  C.  Pop.  035. 


Little  Uiver,  tp.  of  Culdwoll  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  8f.8. 

MAttU'  llivrr,  tp.  of  Montgoiiiury  CO.,  N.  C.     Pup.  4I.>. 

Lilllc  Itivcr,  <p.  of  Oranj^t;  eo.,  N.  C.     Pop.  I^^3. 

I/itlli'  Itivcr,  tp.  of  Tniiirtylvaiiiiico.,  N.  C.     Pop.  J'j:: 

Little  Uiv<*r,  rp,  of  Wako  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  I.'U6. 

Little  Ui\(r,  Ip.  of  ]«awrunco  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1072. 

Little    Uiver,  poHl-v.    and    Ip.    of   Jlorry   co.,  H.   ' 
Pop.  '...I. 

jLitlle  Stiver,  pottt-lp.  of  Floyd  co.,  Va.     Pop.  IS7'.> 

Little  Knck,  city,  cap.  of  ArkaDHaM  and  of  Pulu-l  i 
CO.,  siluuted  near  the  cd^tru  of  the  Stulu,  ou  Ihc*  S.  Ijuiik  ot 
the  ArkanHaM  Kiver,  2j0  inileH  ahovn  iIn  inoulli,  and  on  the 
Littlo  Kock  and  Fort  KcotI,  the  Memphifi  and  Little  Koek, 
and  the  .S(.  Lonitt  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  II.  \if.,  \2't 
niile8  S.  W.  of  MeinpluH,  huilt  upon  I  he  limt  hi(,;liluiid 
reached  hy  ascending  tho  river,  wliieh  in  here  -100  yards 
wide,  and  navigable  eight  inonlhH  of  the  year  for  large 
8leainboat8,  Huialler  uneH  plying  to  Fori  Sinilh  on  the  bor- 
der of  Indian  'I'erritory,  ^H'l)  niilen  above.  The  rocky  rliff 
ou  which  tho  tnly  nland.s,  and  from  whicli  it  takeH  it)<  name, 
is  not  more  than  60  feet  above  the  river,  while  the  Big 
Kock,  commencing  2  miles  above,  is  a  precipitous  range 
rising  abruptly  t^ome  iJOO  feet.  Utile  Rcck  is  a  commercial 
city,  having  few  niaiiufactnren,  though  poHHCK>ing  every  fa- 
cility for  their  e.stabliyhment,  its  busiuct^s  eonnefrlirmc  being 
largely  with  Texas  and  the  H.  W.  generally:  hat^  L>ehurchcB, 
3  banks,  2  daily,  4  weekly,  and  2  monthly  newepaperp, 
1  public  library,  1  male  and  I  f*!male  college,  (he  former 
embracing  military  studies  and  btring  under  the  control  of 
tho  Maiitjnic  order,  the  latter  under  that  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  South  ;  a  convent  and  academy  of  Sisters  ofCharity, 
numerous  public  and  private  schools,  U.  S.  arj^cnal,  land- 
ofBce,  and  courts,  State  Capitol  building,  prison,  and  asy- 


State  Capitol,  Little  Rock.  Ark. 


hims  t'or  doaf-mutos  nnd  Idind,  and  n  State  library  with 
1 2..'»ll0  vol u Mies.  KailriMids  cnniieclini;  witli  Ileleiin  and 
New  Orleans  are  being  constructed,  and  street-cars  provide 
means  of  communication  within  tho  city.  Tho  situation  is 
dry  and  healthy,  and  the  place  has  never  been  visited  by 
an  epidemic.     Pop.  in  1S70,  12.380. 

E.  N.  Hill,  Ed.  "Scnday  UKrrni.ir.w." 

Little  Rock,  post-tp.  of  Kendall  en..  III.     P.ip.  1843. 

Little  Kock  (reek,  tp.  of  Mitchell  c...  X.  0.  Pop.  397. 

Little  Sauk,  post-tp.  of  Todd  co..  Minn.     Pop.  202. 

Little  Siou\,  (lost-v.  and  tp.  of  Harrison  co..  la.,  on 
the  Siipux  City  and  Pacific  U.  R.  and  the  Missouri  River, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Littlo  Sioux  River.     Pop.  GIL 

Little  Sioux,  tp.  of  Woodbury  co.,  la.     Pop.  900. 

Little  Sisters  ol'tlie  Poor,  a  Roman  Catholic  sistcr- 
hnod  d*^'\  oted  to  works  of  charity,  and  especially  to  the  care 
of  those  wlio  are  old  nnd  poor:  first  established  at  St. 
Servnn,  France,  in  1810  by  M.  Lo  Paillcur.  They  have  a 
number  of  lnmses  in  tho  U.  S. 

Lit'tlestown,  post-h.  of  Germany  tp..  Adams  co..  Pa.. 
3  miles  N.  of  the  Maryland  line  and  10  miles  S.  E.  of  Get- 


tysburg, has  C)  churches,  j  h;iiik,  1  Ii  .t.  i-.  .tni  ^rvrral  mer- 
cantile establishments,  and  is  the  terminus  of  two  short 
railroad  brauche.-=.  Princi[>al  business,  farming.  Pop. 
847.  P.  0.  Goon,  Ed.  *' Littlestown  News." 

Lit'tle  Sanm'ico,  tp.  of  Oconto  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  512. 

Lit'tleton,  post-v.  of  Arapahoe  co.,  Col.,  on  the  S. 
Platte  River,  and  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  R.  R., 
has  a  large  flouring-mill  and  a  hotel. 

Littleton,  post-tp.  of  Schuyler  co..  III.     Pop.  IHO. 

Littleton,  post-tp.  of  Aroostook  co.,  Me.,  6  miles  X. 
of  Houlton.      P.'p.  700. 

Littleton,  post-tp.  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass..  on  the 
Fitchburg  R.  R..  31  miles  N.  W.  of  Boston.  Milk  is  the 
leading  agricultural  product.      Pop.  9S3. 

Littleton,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Graflon  co.,  N.  H..  on  the 
Ammonoosuc  River  and  the  Bost-in  Concord  and  Montreal 
R.  R.,  114  miles  X.  of  Concord  and  28  miles  from  the  base 
of  Mount  Washington,  White  Mountainii,  in  which  it  is  the 
most  important  town,  nnd  a  usual  point  of  departure  for 
tourists.  It  is  a  farming  town.  largely  encaged,  however, 
in  manufacturing,  lumbering,  and  providing  aceommoda- 
l  tions  for  summer  boarders;    has   3  churches.  3   hotels.  '2 
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banks,  1  weekly  newspaper,  1  good  high  school,  40  or  50 
stores,  1  woollen  mill,  a  scythe  and  axe  factory,  and  2 
ni;uiul'actories  of  stereoscopic  views,  doing  a  large  business. 
Pop.  2446. 

II.  H.  METC.iLF,  Ed.  "White  Mountain  Repcblic." 

Littleton,  post-\-.  of  Halifax  co.,  N.  C.,on  the  Raleigh 
an-l  Gastun  R.  R.,  "S  miles  N.  E.  of  Raleigh. 

Littleton  (Adam),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Hales-Owen,  Shrop- 
shire, England,  Nov.  S,  1627;  was  educated  at  Christ 
Church.  Oxford,  taking  high  rank  in  the  classics:  became 
rector  of  Chelsea,  chaplain  to  King  Charles  II.,  and  pre- 
hendarv  uf  Westminster  1674.  1).  at  Chelsea  June  oO,  1694. 
Dr.  Littleton  was  a  fine  Oriental  scholar,  and  formed  a  li- 
brary of  rare  books  and  manuscripts,  so  extensive  that  it 
brought  him  to  bankruptcy.  He  wrote  much  on  mystic 
numbers  and  other  recondite  subjects,  and  published  many 
sermons:  but  his  great  work  was  the  Dictionnrij  of  the 
Latin,  tjn'ek,  Hfhrcic.  and  Eiifffith  Lniit/itftffefi  {167S;  fre- 
quently reprinted).  He  was  a  descendant  of  Sir  Thomas 
Littleton.  (.See  AVood's  Atjicnte  O-rouienses,  vol.  ii.,  and  the 
preface  to  Ainsworth's  Lntin  Victionari/.) 

Littleton,  or  Lyttleton  (Sir  TnoM  is),  b.  in  Devon- 
shire. England,  early  in  the  fifteenth  century  :  studied  at 
Cambridge  .and  at  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  became  a 
lecturer  on  law.  Under  Henry  VI.  he  was  steward  of  the 
king's  household  and  king's  sergeant  {14o.'j),  |ieiforming 
the  duties  of  judge  of  assize  in  the  northern  circuit.  On  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  York  to  the  throne  of  England, 
Edward  IV.  confirmed  Littleton  in  his  offices,  appointed 
him  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  (1466), 
and  a  knight  of  the  Bath  (147o).  D.  at  Fraukley,  Worces- 
tershire. .\ug.  2.3,  14S1.  He  was  buried  in  Worcester  cathe- 
dral, where  a  marble  tomb  and  statue  were  placed  over  his 
remains.  Littleton's  great  work  on  tenures  {La  Tenures) 
was  written  in  Norman  French,  the  first  edition  being 
witboiit  date,  but  supposed  to  be  of  1481,  translated 
into  English  in  1539,  and  given  to  the  world  with  the 
authoritative  commentary  of  Coke  in  1628,  since  which 
time  the  editions  have  been  innumerable,  and  the  treatise 
has  become  the  "Bible  of  the  law"  of  England.  It  has 
often  been  printed  with  the  French  anil  English  texts  in 
parallel  columns.  The  original  name  of  Littleton  was 
Wrstcotb,  which  he  exchanged  for  that  of  his  maternal 
grandfather. 

Littleton  (EnivARi>),  Lord.     See  Lvttei.ton. 
Lit'tic  Trav'erse,  post-v.  aud  tp..  cap.  of  Emmet  co., 
Mich.,  on  the  N.  side  of  Little  Traverse  Bay.     Pop.  294. 

Lit'tle  Tur'tle  ( Mc-ehe-eun-nn -qnn).  a  Miami  chief  of 
great  reputation  for  intelligence,  shrewdness,  and  valor  in 
warfare;  is  supposed  to  have  received  some  education  in 
Canada.  He  commanded  in  the  battles  which  resulted  in 
the  defeat  of  (Jen.  Harmar  on  the  Miami  (Oct.  22.  1790) 
and  of  Gen.  St.  Clair  at  St.  Mary's.  Nov.  4,  1791  ;  was 
present,  though  not  in  command,  at  the  battle  of  Fallen 
Timbers  or  JLiumee  Rapids,  Aug.  20,  1794,  in  which  the 
Indians  were  defeated  by  Gen.  Wayne;  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  Aug.,  1795,  which  end- 
ed the  war  and  conveyed  to  the  whites  an  extensive  region 
in  Ohio,  and  visited  Pres.  Washington  at  Philadel)>hia  in 
1797,  on  which  occasion  he  had  an  interview  with  t.'ount 
Volney.  the  French  ]>hilosopher,  and  received  a  pair  of 
elcantlv  mounted  pistols  from  Kosciuszko.  D.  at  Fort 
W.avne.,"  Ind.,  .July  14,  1S12. 

Lit'tic  Val'ley,  post-v.  and  Ip.,  cap.  of  Cattaraugus 
CO.,  N.  v.,  on  Little  Valley  Creek  near  the  Alleghany  Ri\er, 
on  the  Erie  R.  R.,  S  miles  N.  of  Salamanca  and  40  miles 
E.  of  Dunkirk,  has  2  churches,  :i  hotels,  new  county  build- 
ings, I  bank,  1  weekly  ncwspjiper,  several  steam-mills,  and 
a  large  number  of  stores  and  shops.  Principal  business, 
farming  and  dairying,  the  latter  interest  having  been  stimu- 
lated liy  the  introduction  of  cheese-factories.  Ruck  City, 
a  singular  geological  configuration  of  conglomerate  rocks, 
arranged  in  regular  block.s.  with  sharp  angles  and  perpen- 
dicular sides,  presenting  the  appearance  of  squares,  court- 
yards, and  streets,  stands  on  a  hill  wilhin  the  townshiji, 
'20:10  feet  above  tide-water,  400  feet  above  the  valley,  and 
covers  100  acres.  (For  a  scientific  description  of  this  in- 
teresting phenomenon  see  Prof.  Hall's  Genlor/i/  of  Xiw 
York.)  First  settlement  made  here  in  1807;  township 
erected  in  1818.     Pop.  1108. 

A.  W.  Ferrin,  En.  "  Cattaracoiis  RuptinLicAN." 
Little  Wolf,  post-tp.of  Waupaocft  cc,  Wis.     Pop. 
7 1 1;. 

Little  York,  pnst-tp.  of  Nevada  00.,  CiC.     Pop.  808. 
Little  York,  a  v.  (Fowr,r:K  P.  0.)  of  Fowler  Ip..  St. 
LavvreniM'  CO.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  117. 

Little  York,  post-v.  of  Butler  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  0. 
Pop.  111. 


Littora'le  [Ger.  KiUtenlnnr/],  province  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy,  extends  along  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Adriatic  from  Venetia  to  Cro;itia,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by 
Carinthia  and  Carniola.  It  consists  of  the  counties  cd 
Giirz  and  (Iradisca,  the  margraviate  of  Istria,  and  the  dis- 
trict of  Trieste,  and  comprises  an  area  of  .'iOSo  square  miles, 
with  600,525  inhabitants,  mostly  of  Slavic  descent. 

Littre  (Maximilien  Paul  Emile),  b.  at  Paris  in  1801  ; 
studied  medicine  and  the  Semitic  languages;  from  18.'i0 
to  1851  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  liberal  journal  the 
Nutlnnal,  and  in  1854  the  principal  contributor  to  the 
Jintrnnl  dea  Sttvmits.  He  translated  from  the  German  the 
Li/'e  of  Jcaun  by  Strauss,  wrote  some  works  on  medicine 
and  on  positive  philosophy,  being  a  prominent  disciple  of 
Auguste  Comte.  His  principal  work  is  the  Diitianitry  if  the 
Frenek  Lanynfujc  (4  vols.,  186;l-73),  which  is  a  kind  of  con- 
densed encyclopajdia.  In  1871  he  was  elected  to  the  National 
Assembly,  and  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy  in  the 
place  of  Villemain.  Felix  Aucaigse. 

Lit'trovv,  von  (Joseph  Jopann),  b.  M,ar.  13,  1781.  at 
Bisehof-Teinitz.  in  Bohemia;  studied  at  the  University  of 
Prague;  became  professor  of  astronomy  at  Cracow  in  1807; 
removed  in  1810  to  Kazan,  in  1816  to  Buda,  and  in  1819 
to  Vienna,  where  be  d.  Nov.  30,  1840.  Under  his  direc- 
tion the  observatory  of  Vienna  was  much  improved,  and 
his  lectures  drew  great  audiences.  His  most  prominent  writ- 
ings are  Die  Wvnder  dea  Himmela  (1834),  often  repub- 
lished: Theoretiaehe  nnd  prahtiaehe  Aatrtniowie  (3  vols., 
1822-26),  and  Athta  des  tjestirnlen  Himmela. — llfS  son, 
Karl  Ludwig,  b.  at  Kazan,  Russia,  .July  18,  1811,  was 
his  assistant  in  the  Vienna  Observatory  from  1831  ;  made 
important  discoveries  on  the  revolution  of  Venus  and  on 
eclipses  ;  became  director  in  1842  ;  published  laluabic  as- 
tronomical registers,  and  was  employed  in  1847  in  connect- 
ing .\ustria  and  Russia  by  triangulatiun.    D.  Nov.  16, 1877. 

Lit'urgy  [AeiToupv'"'.  "  ^  public  service  ;"  in  the  LXX., 
what  belongs  to  the  office  of  priest  or  of  Levite  ;  in  the  New 
Testament,  ministry  of  any  kind,  and  also  priestly  service, 
equivalent  to  Upareta],  in  a  general  sense  a  prescribed  form 
of  public  worship  :  in  a  stricter  ecclesiastical  sense  is  con- 
fined to  that  service  which  was  probably  the  only  stated 
sei-vice  peculiar  to  the  first  Christians  in  Jerusalem — viz. 
"  the  breaking  of  bread,"  that  highest  act  of  Christian  wor- 
ship, which  the  Lord  Jesus  instituted  as  a  perpetual  me- 
morial of  the  one  (iropitiatory  sacrifice  of  himself  liy  himself, 
and  as  a  means  of  bestowing  himself  to  the  faithful  in  holy 
communion.  In  a  short  time  this  service  must  have  be- 
come, in  some  respects,  fixed.  In  the  breaking  of  the  bread 
and  in  the  blessing  of  the  cup  they  who  had  witnessed  tlie 
first  consecr.ation  could  not  but  have  repeated  the  words 
and  acts  which  they  had  heard  and  seen — words  and  acts 
deemed  so  important  that  they  were  by  revelation  imparteil 
to  the  apostle  "  born  out  of  due  time."  And  soon  around 
this  nucleus  were  clustered  common  prayers  and  praises  and 
ritual  observances  ;  not  always  the  same  in  every  country  to 
which  the  apostles  bore  the  blessings  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood,  but  naturally  becoming  fixed  as  the  repetition  of 
wants  and  feelings  which  do  not  often  vary.  Didtbeapoi^tles 
commit  to  writing  one  or  more  forms  of  the  eucharistic  ser- 
vice? A  precomposed  service  is  not  ])erl'orec  written.  The 
teachings  and  rites  of  otlier  religions  have  been  communi- 
cated orally;  and  it  has  long  been  asserted  that  the  early 
Church  had  not  any  written  service  of  tlie  altar.  The 
chief  reason  for  this  opinion  is  the  historic  fact  that  when 
the  sacred  l>ooks  were  demanded  in  times  t)f  ju-rsecution  no 
liturgy  was  ever  delivered  u]i,  although  jiorlions  of  the 
Scriptures  were  often  seized.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Ter- 
tullian  seems  to  assert  plainly  the  existence  of  such  books, 
"  which  many  accidents  put  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
nro  not  of  us."  And  so  soon  as  the  Church  became  dom- 
inant memory  was  not  trusted,  but  written  forms  used,  and 
this  without  mention  of  change  of  custom.  That  written 
liturgies  were  used  by  the  apostles,  and  that  vestments  ap- 
]iropriato  to  the  service  were  worn  by  them,  some  writers 
think  to  bo  mailo  more  than  probable  by  scriptural  inti- 
mations of  ordinances  delivered  to  the  churches,  and  espe- 
cially by  St.  Paul's  care  to  have  brought  to  him  "  lheebi:ik 
left  at  'l'r<ias,  and  the  books,  especially  the  parchments." 
Such  confirmation  of  previiius  conviction  may  provoke  a 
smile  on  the  part  of  one  who  d.jubts.  But  not  so  with  the  eril- 
ioisms  of  late  liturgiologists.  Bcsi<les  recognized  quotations 
from  heathen  authors,  there  are  found  in  the  Epistles  pas- 
sages introduceil  with  llu'  words,  ",\nd  so  it  is  written."  and 
the  like.  Where  arc  they  written?  Certainly  not  all  in 
Iho  older  Scri)itures.  Some  may  have  bei'U  [inrls  of  hvinns 
aud  spiritual  songs,  for  they  have  a  rhythmical  measure; 
others  are  found  in  the  primitive  liturgies— the  very  worils. 
Can  it  be  that  the  scriplunil  writer  quoted  from  these? 
If  so,  more  is  suggested  than  an  answer  to  our  ]ire8ent' 
question.     It  is  possible  that  these  passages  in  the  liturgies 
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limy  bo  taktm  from  tho  Soripturoi,  afivory  many  toxtii  aro; 
iiiid  no  it  ims  Keen  otlcn  iifucrtrd.      Hut  wlien  wo  oomo  to 

f'Xaiiiiiii'  ihr  ••nllouiiHiin,  the  ciintriLry  IxTonn'M  |»rol)iililt! ; 
llh'  (^imvirli'in  si-.-ihh  fnn-fd  on  uh  (hut,  tlm  npuMfloH,  writing; 
to  t}n)  olnir«'ln'H,  lind  tlh-ir  tliou^litM  iiahinilly  (rlotlH'd  in 
liiiii;iiJLK"  with  wliifih  till  iiri>  familiiir  from  tlifur  cronstaiU 
tHi^  ill  tlin  ilivino  Mcrviu!'.   rrii»n-L'ttd»T  Ih  n-t'crrod  lu  Nfulo'fl 

KHH'iifit  <,n    Lifintfinfof/tf  itml   Chuffh   IliHtnrff.) 

AI(liou;jh  in  tho  many  liliirf^ncH  which  havo  coino  down 
to  us  from  former  af;c«  tlu-rn  urn  many  difl'crcn<!C'«,  yet  (h«ro 
in  a  diniihirily,  if  not  identity,  in  partH  which  <-nahlo  the 
critic  to  triKM^  llu'in  al!  I>a<^k  to  few  noiir(!OH,  Tli'-ro  arc  fivi' 
prini'ipal  tjiinilifH:  (1}  That  of  St.  .Iiini'-'',  <>r  JcriMaloni  ; 
{'!)  of  St.  iVIark.  or  Aloxundria  ;  (.'!)  of  St.  Thaddims,  c.r  tho 
Kaat;  (t)  of  St.  Potor,  or  Il»nio;  (.I)  of  St.  John  (with 
wtiosn  naino  tliat  of  St.  Paul  is  associated),  or  of  T'jphf-suR. 
And  thi'sm  prltiiitivo  liturici'-r^,  hy  tlicir  common  stnu^ture, 
apart  IVoui  all  i-Isc.  suir[(»'s'  a  I'oinnioii  orii^in.  At  various 
liiin's  tho  tt'iidcniTV  to  divcr^^cMico  has  hooii  chi-ckcd,  imt  iu 
oarlior  a*^08  no  attempt  was  inudo  to  produeo  uniformity. 
At  tho  time  of  the  Upforinalicm  cadi  hishoprio  sccins  to 
have  hccn  (intitk'd  to  its  own  u.'JC,  all  Ikmiii^  variations  of 
that  fcirmiMl  by  Au'^ustiiic.  prnhaldy  from  those  of  tho 
ancii'iit  Mritish  and  Frciuih  chiiridus,  which  wcru  of  Kplu.'- 
sian  ori'^in.  A  c-oninion  ''order"  was  al'tr-rwards  im[msoil 
throu<.rhout  Kii'^hind.  an<l  it  wns  even  iniid(^  ponal  to  have 
in  Olio's  possi"*si<ui  a  copy  of  ono  of  tho  old  Kcrvice-hooUs. 
\Vc  have  no  MS.  of  a  primitive  liturti;y  of  a  <latc  earlier 
than  tho  tenth  nr  niiilii  century,  hut  in  8uhslanco  moro 
thrin  one  can  lie  traced  to  about  tho  date  iif  the  oldest  of 
MSS.  of  tho  Bible.  W.  F.  BuanI).     ' 

Livatli'a,  town  of  Greece,  in  tho  district  of  Attica  and 
lin'otia,  on  tho  Hercyiia.  In  ita  vicinity  is  tho  cave  of 
Tniphonius,  so  celebrated  in  ancient  timci)  for  ita  oracle. 
Pop.  6000. 

Live'ly  (EnwAnn),  D.  D.,  profopsor  of  Hebrew  and  di- 
vinity in  the  Uiii versify  of  ('aiubrid^^e.  England,  wiis  a 
learned  Orienlulist  and  one  of  tho  translators  of  Ivinj^ 
James's  version  of  the  Iiil)le.  He  publishcil  AuuntatiouH 
on  several  of  the  minor  prophets  (l.^S7),  and  Chnuuilngin 
nf  the.  Pcrf,mn  Monnrchie  (l^m).  D.  1C05.  (Sec  Rev.  A. 
W.  MeCluro's   Trttuslatora  Itt-vivcd.) 

Liv'en^oort's,  tp.  of  Cabarrus  cc,  N.  C.     Pop.  062. 

lave  Oak,  <*ouiity  of  S.  W.  Texas.  Area,  1200  sciuare 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  tho  Nueces  River  and  many 
smaller  streams,  aloni;  whose  lianks  are  line  bottom-lands. 
Tho  remainder  of  tho  eonnfy  is  a  broken  and  elevated 
cattle-ranj;e,  covered  with  lino  mesquite-grass,  and  devoted 
chiody  to  stock-raising.     Cap.  Oakville.      Pop.  8J2. 

Live  Oak,  post-v..  cap.  of  Suwannee  co.,  Fla..  on  the 
Jaeksonville  Pensaeola  and  Mobile  at  its  junction  with  the 
Atlantic  and  (iulf  R.  R.,  f^'.i  miles  E.  of  Tallahassee,  has  3 
churches,  I  weekly  newspaper,  I  large  hotel, -"i  free  schools, 
a  new  court-house,  .'t  cotton-gins  and  presses.  2  grist-mills, 
1  furniture-factory,  a  turpentine  distillery,  anil  12  stores. 
It  is  connected  wjtb  Jessup  l>y  a  branch  railroad,  is  a  new 
town,  having  considerable  trade  in  cotton  and  sugar,  and 
is  tho  seat  of  Brown  Universitv  au'l  of  Bethlehem  Col- 
lcgL\  W.  W.  Ki:i:i',  Jit.,  Kn.  "  Timks." 

Liv'cr  [Or.  ^irap:  Lat.yffCMr;  Gcr.  Leber:  Fn/oiV].  The 
liver  is  the  largest  gland  in  the  body;  it  is  appended  to 
tho  alimentary  canal,  and  is  now  kin)wn  to  have  several 
distinct  functions.  The  weight  is  ait^ut  five  pound.s,  and 
th!>  specilie  gravity  one  and  a  half  greater  than  water. 
This  organ  is  situated  in  the  abdomen  in  the  right  hypo- 
oliondriac  region,  extending  across  the  epigastrium  to  tho 
left  hypoehomlrium.  It  reaches,  superiorly,  the  sixth  rib, 
while  its  anterior  border  interiorly  approaches  the  lower 
mirLcin  of  the  (horax.  The  form  is  IlatteiUMl,  broad  and 
thiek  towards  tho  right  extremiry,  and  thinner  and  nur- 
r^iwer  towanls  tho  left.  Tho  superior  surface  is  convex, 
while  the  inferior  surface  is  irreirularly  concave.  V\Mn\  the 
posterior  border  the  liver  is  thick  and  rounded,  with  a  thin 
and  sharp  anterior  border.  In  the  abdomen  the  position 
is  obliijue:  in  the  ereet  posture  tlie  convex  surface  is  di- 
rected upward  and  forward,  with  the  concave  downward 
and  backward.  Tho  diaphragm,  covering  the  superior  con- 
vox  surfai-e.  s.'para*es  the  liver  from  the  under  surface  of 
the  right  lung  and  from  the  heiirt.  Anteriorly,  it  is  in  re- 
lation with  the  diaphragm  nml  iransversalis  muscle,  and 
at  tho  epigiistrium  with  the  sheath  of  tho  rectus  muscle 
and  lincaalbrt.  The  inferior  concave  surface  is  in  relation 
with  the  stomueh  anteriorly,  a  portion  of  the  duodenum. 
transverse  eoh^n.  and  riixht  kidney,  and  by  its  left  extremity 
with  tlie  upper  end  of  the  spleen.  The  dinphragm  inter- 
venes between  the  vertebral  column  and  posteriitr  border 
of  the  liver,  while  the  anterior  border  is  free,  and  in  rela- 
tion with  tho  transversal  is  muscle  and  round  ligament  at  tho 
notch.     Tho  liver  possesses  fire  Hsamonts,  by  mcaas  of 


whioh  it  iH  retained  in  place,  onlled  tho  broad,  the  coronary, 
tho  two  lateral,  and  the  round  lt|(ain'*nt.  IJy  five  llKKurof, 
named  lon;xiiudinal,  tiMiiuro  fortheducluH  v<-no>tun,  tranii- 
verse  (IsHurc,  liMHure  tor  gall-bliulder.  and  fifHure  (or  vena 
cava,  tho  livjT  ih  divided  into  livo  lohert ;  thcRO  lobcK  are 
designated  right  and  left  lobe,  lobufi  quiidratuH,  lohuR  Spi- 
gelii.  au<l  hjloiM  caudatus.  The  liver  \n  covered  by  Ihc 
peritoneum  cxlernally;  the  fold«  of  thiK  mcmbnine  am  it 
pasHCH  from  the  surface  of  the  organ  form  four  u\  the  liga- 
inentH  above  enumerattd.  The  round  ligament  xn  (he  result 
of  the  obliteration  of  (he  umbilical  vein  of  (he  Ui:ixin.  Tho 
proper  cont  of  the  liver  ih  a  dennc  and  lliin  fibronx  mem- 
brane, very  adluTcnt  to  (he  HubHtani*e  'd'die  or^fun,  and  in 
intimate  relation  with  the  peri(orieum.  Atdiched  to  the 
liver,  in  tho  nhallow  fosi^a  upon  the  under  flurfaco-of  (he 
right  lobe,  lying  parallel  with  the  lungiiudinnl  fiHfuro,  itt  a 
membranous  sac,  the  gall-blndder.  The  gall-bladder  in 
divided  into  a  botly.  fundus,  and  neck.  The  body  in  tho 
midfllc  portion;  the  fiindiiH  ihe  expiinded  extremi(y  which 
npproiiches  the  notch  in  Ihe  free  border;  the  neck,  Ihc  por- 
tion which,  narrowing,  enters  the  right  extremity  of  tho 
tninsverso  fissure  and  forms  (he  cifntir  dn't.  'J'he  evHtic 
duet  is  about  one  and  a  half  inehcH  in  length,  and  has  tho 
diameter  ai'  a  eriiw's  quill.  At  Ihe  (rancvers«:  li^rure  tho 
duct  unites  with  the  excretory  duct  of  tho  liver,  thr  hfpntic 
(tiii't,  forming  liy  this  junction  the  tfiiclim  romimoiiii  rhulr- 
linru/i,  Tho  ductus  eonimuniH  choleilocus,  with  a  length  of 
three  inches,  passes  thronj^h  the  right  border  of  the  lesser 
omentum,  and  opens  into  the  duodenum,  passing  obli(|uely 
between  its  eoa(8.  (For  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  liver 
ancl  ijall-bladiler  see  Histoi,o(;v.) 

The  I'hifHiudi'iff  ttf  the  Aityr.— The  liver  na  a  gland  standi! 
alone  in  the  economy,  on  account  of  the  complexity  of 
function  which  it  possesses.  The  physiology  of  glands  in 
gcnernl  points  (o  but  one  func(ion  for  each  :  in  the  case  of 
the  liver,  however,  may  Ijc  enumerated  (I  )  the  secretion  of 
bile  (which  is  both  a  secretion  and  an  excretion),  and  (2) 
the  glycogenic  or  sugar-producing  property,  t'ndcr  tho 
head  of  bile  is  included  both  a  secretion  of  importance  to 
digest ioh — in  fact,  necessary  for  life — as  well  as  an  im- 
portant excretion. 

Ifow  in  the  liilc  secrctrd  f — According  to  the  views  of 
fomo  physiologists,  (here  are  two  distinct  systems  in  tho 
liver — one  for  the  secretion  of  bile,  nccomplishcd  hy  tho 
little  racemose  glands'^  attached  to  the  gall-<luct  as  i(  rami- 
fies in  tho  substance  of  the  gland,  and  one  for  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar,  the  hepatic  or  liver  cells.  This  theory,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  be  correct,  as  there  are  animals,  as 
the  rabbit,  in  which  the  small  glands  above  referred  to  do 
not  exist,  at  the  same  time  that  both  l>ile  and  sugar  are  pro- 
duced by  its  liver.  We  lire  therefore  obliged  to  consider 
that  thero  is  no  anatomical  or  physiological  evidence  that 
the  bile  is  secreted  anywhere  but  in  the  lobules  or  acini  by 
means  of  the  hepatic  cells.  At  this  point  the  small  bile- 
cajiillaries  take  up  Ihe  material  and  carry  it  to  (he  gall- 
bladder, where  it  is  stored  up  for  future  use.  A  question 
of  interest  arises  as  to  whether  Ihc  bile  be  formed  from 
venous  or  arterial  blood.  The  hepatic  artery  has  been  tied, 
and  bile  was  secreted  still.  From  the  experiments  of  Ore 
it  is  shown  that  when  the  portal  vein  is  (ddilerated  bile  con- 
tinues to  be  formed  from  the  blood  of  (he  hepa(ic  artery. 
Hence  wo  conclude  that  bile  may  be  formed  from  cither 
venous  or  arterial  blood. 

Qiiifittitif  tif  UUf. — From  experiments  on  animals,  with  a 
fistula  in  the  gall  bladder  and  the  ductus  communis  eho- 
ledocus  tied,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  quantity  of  bilo 
secreted  in  twenty-four  hours  in  a  healthy  .man  weighing 
1(0  pounds  is  2A  pounds. 

/VoIP  "/'  '/"•  liiif. — During  the  period  in  which  the  diges- 
tive functions  nre  inactive  the  gnll-blatldcr  is  constantly 
receiving  bile  from  the  liver.  As  soon,  however,  as  stomach 
diirestion  is  completed,  and  the  food  jmsses  into  the  duo- 
denum by  means  of  the  distended  condition  of  the  sur- 
rounding organs,  a  sufficient  am<mnt  of  pressure  is  exerted 
upon  the  walls  of  the  gall-bladder  (o  force  out  the  bile, 
throuirh  the  ductus  communis  choledocus.  into  the  small 
in(estine.  The  flow  of  bile  continues  during  the  period  of 
in(es(inal  digestion,  after  which  no  more  passes  into  the 
duodenum:  the  gall-blnddor  still  receives  this  fluid  from  the 
liver,  and  in  this  manner  it  is  stored  up  for  future  use. 
The  bile,  then,  is  constantly  formed  l>y  and  discharged 
from  the  liver.  This  peculiarity  behuigs  to  the  liver,  for  it 
is  a  well-established  fact  that  nrcretuuj  glands  arc  only  ac- 
tive at  certain  times,  their  functions  not  being  constantly 
required. 

Propertit*  of  /A«?  HiU, — As  the  bilo  floxrs  from  Ihe  he- 
patic duet  directly,  it  is  a  somewhat  viscid  fluid,  which, 

•The  funclfon  of  thewe  cland.i  Is  undoubtedly  to  form  muens, 
which  is  always  found  in  the  bile  as  it  comes  from  the  hepatic 
duct. 
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after  remaining  in  the  gall-bladder,  has  its  viscidity  in- 
creased by  the  further  admixture  with  mucus.  The  color 
of  the  bile  varies  greatly  with  the  animal  from  which  it  is 
obtained,  being  in  the  human  subject,  when  procured  im- 
mediately after  death,  of  a  dark  golden  brown.  Pig's  bile 
is  clear  vellow  :  dog's,  dark  brown  ;  ox  bile  has  a  green 
color.  The  specific  gravity  of  human  bile  varies  from  1013 
to  1026.  The  reaction  of  fresh  healthy  bile  is  alkaline. 
There  is  no  characteristic  odor,  but  it  readily  undergoes 
putrefaction,  giving  forth  a  most  offensive  stench.  The 
taste  is  extremely  bitter.  When  shaken  the  bile  becomes 
frothy,  owing  to  its  mucous  and  saponaceous  constituents. 
The  composition  of  human  bile  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Compoeition  of  Human  Bile. 

Water 915.00  to  819.00 

Taurocbolate  or  chelate  of  soda 56.50    "    106.00 

(Mycocholate  or  chelate  of  soda  (?) 

Cbolesteriue 

Coloring-Tiiatter,  bilirubin 14.00 

Lecilhine,margarine(?),  oleine,  andtraees 

of  soaps 

Clioline 

Chloride  of  sodium 

Phosphate  of  soda 

"  "    potassa 

"  "    lime 

"  "    magnesia 

Salts  of  iron 

Salts  of  manganese 

Silicic  acid 

Mucosine 

Leucine,  tyrosine,  xanthine 

lOOO.OO        1000.00 
The   ingredients  of  the  bile  which  possess    the    greatest 
amount  of  interest  aro  what  are  termed  biliary  suits,  first 
known  under  the  name  bilinry  matter  (Berzelius)  and  pi-  ! 
cromel  or  biliary  resin  (Thenard).  to  whose  original  papers,  j 
mentioned  below,  the  reader  is  referred.     Most  of  our  pres-  I 
ent  knowledge  has  been  obtained  from  the  investigations 
of  Streckcr,  Ijehmann,  and  Dalton.  ^       I 

Coloring-matter  of  the  Bile. — Chemistry,  so  far,  hits  shown  ! 
us  that  there  are  two  principal  biliary  coloring-matters — 
viz.  bilirnbine  and  bilirrrdine.    Both  substances  are  nitrog- 
enous:    the    first  of   a    reddish-yellow  color    and    crystal-  ! 
lizable  :    the   second    imperfectly  crystallizable,  and   of  a 
green  hue.     Besides  these  two  coloring-matters,  we  m.ay  ; 
mention   biliphaeine,  bilifuscinc,  and  biliphrasine,  which, 
however,  are  simply  modifications  or  derivatives  of  bilirn- 
bine and  biliverdine. 

The  Physioloijy  of  the  hirer. — Wo  have  already  referred 
to  the  functions  of  this  organ,  and  have  seen  that  it  se- 
cretes bile  and  forms  sugar.  Let  us  first  consider  the 
functions  of  the  bile.  There  arc  two  distinct  functions  of 
the  biliary  fluid.  lu  the  first  place,  it  is  a  secretion  formed 
from  the  blood  by  the  liver,  and  discharged  into  the  ali- 
mentary canal  for  purposes  of  digestion.  Here,  after  mod- 
ifying the  digestive  process,  a  part  is  absorbed  into  the 
system,  and  a  part  (cholesterinc)  passes  out  of  the  econ- 
omy. That  the  bile  is  necessary  to  life  wo  have  seen,  for 
when  this  fluid  is  allowed  to  escape  through  a  fistula  an 
animal  will  die  of  inanition  in  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty- 
eight  days.  Physiologists  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  tho 
exact  action  of  the  bile  as  a  digestive  fluid :  some  consider- 
ing that  it  is  for  the  jiurposc  of  causing  the  movements  of 
tho  intestine  (peristaltic  action),  others  that  it  supplies  al- 
kalinity to  the  absorbing  vessels  of  the  villi,  which  hastens 
the  introduction  of  fat  into  the  blood  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  bile  forms  an  emulsion 
with  fats  to  a  great  cxic-nt,  ami  in  this  manner  aids  the  se- 
cretion from  the  pancreas,  so  as  to  completely  digest  fatty 
materials.  We  can  only  states  that  tho  bile  performs  some 
part  in  the  digestive  process;  what  it  may  be  is  at  present 
unknown.  The  biliary  salts,  with  certain  other  constitu- 
ents of  tho  bile,  arc  absorbed  in  the  intestine,  ns  they  can- 
not bo  found  in  tho  faiees,  and  are  not  seen  to  accumulate 
in  the  blood  when  tho  liver  is  diseased  or  cxtir|iated. 

The  llile  OS  an  A'-ccrfn'oii. ^.Although  it  is  well  known 
that  cholesterinc  is  found  in  small  quantity  in  (he  crystal- 
lino  Ions  and  spleen,  by  far  the  larger  amount  is  met  with 
in  the  brain  and  ner\'ous  system.  A  series  of  experiments 
have  shown  that  the  blood  acquires  cholesterinc  in  passing 
tiirough  the  brain  and  nerves  of  the  extremities,  and  there- 
fore there  can  be  no  doubt  hut  that  the  blood  takes  np  this 
substance  from  tho  nervous  system  generally  :  the  cholcs- 
tcrine  representing  th(;  wornout  nerve-tissue,  as  nrtja  does 
that  of  muscle,  liy  a  further  series  of  observations  by 
Prof.  Flint,  .Jr.,  the  fact  is  established  that  in  cases  where 
there  is  paralysis,  or  any  form  of  disease  which  interferes 
with  nerve-function,  tho  blood  coming  from  tho  part  or 
parts  alTe(;teil  contains  little  or  no  clndi-slerine.  Furtiier- 
Miore,  when  the  liver  becomes  affected  (which  would  prevent 
il^  -i|,ar!itiMg  th"  cliolestcriuu  from  the  blood  1  the  choles- 


terine  collects  or  accumulates  iu  the  blood  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  produce  a  poisoning  called  cholesleriemia.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  although  cholesterinc  is 
discharged  into  the  intestines  in  order  to  be  thrown  out  of  tiie 
system,  before  it  reaches  the  external  world  it  becouies 
changed  into  stercoriue  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  is  found 
as  such  in  the  faeces.  In  eases  wliere  the  function  of  the 
liver  is  interfered  with  by  disease  the  faeces  contain  no 
stercoriue.  As  yet  no  exact  chemical  relations  have  been 
established  between  cholesterinc  and  stercoriue. 

The  Glycogenic  or  ^iii/ar-forminr/  Fnnetion  of  the  Liver. 
— In  1848,  Bernard,  the  illustrious  French  physiologist, 
showed  that  the  blood  coming  from  the  liver  contained 
sugar  of  the  variety  found  in  the  urine  of  persons  suffering 
from  diabetes  meUitns.  When  an  animal  is  fed  exclusively 
upon  animal  food,  which  contains  no  sugar,  and  the  blood 
going  to  the  liver  is  examined  carefully,  no  sugar  is  to  be 
found  in  it;  but  when  the  blood  coming  from  the  liver  is 
analyzed,  sugar  is  always  present,  even  thongh  the  time 
were  chosen  when  the  digestive  function  was  quiescent;  in 
fact,  in  starving  animals  the  blood  of  the  he]>atic  veins 
always  contains  sugar.  These  experiments  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  blood  acquires  sugar  in  its  passage  through  the 
liver.  Bernard  further  examined  the  blood  from  various 
parts  of  the  body,  made  extracts  of  all  the  tissues,  and 
found  sugar  only  in  the  tissue  and  blood  of  the  liver.  As 
the  blood  passes  from  the  hepatic  veins  it  becomes  mingled 
with  that  of  the  vense  cava;,  and  in  its  passage  through  tho 
lungs  the  sugar  either  entirely  or  in  great  ]iart  disappears. 
We  can  then  conclude  that  the  liver,  unlike  any  other  gland 
in  the  body,  is  a  secreting  as  well  as  an  excreting  organ, 
and,  like  the  ductless  glands,  it  forms  a  substance  (sugar) 
which  is  delivered  directly  into  the  blood. 
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Oambridi^o  Aug.  liO,  l,sn:i.  IJeuiilirul  trilmtes  to  his  mem- 
ory were  ])aid — by  Kev.  K.  K.  Jiaie  in  his  sermon  entitled 
Tlif  f*iihh'r  Service  of  a  Private  Man,  and  by  lions.  R.  C. 
Winthrop  and  Charles  Deano  in  addiX'SriCS  before  the  so- 
ciety which  ho  had  adorned. 

liivermore  (Mary  Ashton).  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Doc. 
to,  ISLM,  daughtor  of  Timothy  Rico  and  wife  of  D.  P. 
Livormore,  a  Uuiversuli.-t  minister:  has  written  largely  for 
periodicals,  labored  with  nimli  ability  in  behalf  of  tho 
hanitary  Commi.'^sion  during  the  ci\il  war,  and  inis  taken  a 
prominent  position  as  a  writer  ancl  public  speaker  upon 
woman  snflVago  and  various  social  and  religious  questions. 
In  IS70  she  was  editor  of  The  Womnnn  Jtmmal  at  Boston, 
Mass. 

Livermorc  Falls,  (>ost-v.  of  East  Liverinorc  tp.,  An- 
drosouggin  co..  Mc  on  the  Androscoggin  R.  R.  and  on  the 
K.  bank  of  the  Androscoggin  River,  has  3  churches  and 
nKinufaeturcs  of  lumber,  condensed  milk,  ploughs,  etc. 

liiv'erpool,  next  to  London  the  largest  city,  ami  with- 
out  any  excejilion  the  largest  seuport,  ottho  I'niled  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  situated  in  lat.  :)'.'>° 
2  r  0"  N.,  Ion.  2°  ,M)'  o"  W.,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey,  4 
miles  from  the  Irish  Sea,  one  hour's  distance  by  railway 
from  Manchester,  six  hours'  from  liOndon  and  Kdinburgh. 
and  eight  liours'  by  steam  from  Dublin.  In  1047  it  was 
made  a  free  port,  and  in  Util"  it  was  ilechircd  an  individual 
])arish.  but  it  had  at  that  time  only  about  5000  inhabitants, 
II nd  its  shijiping  numbered  oidy  about  SO  vessels.  Its 
growth  began  in  tlio  eighteenth  century,  and  became  very 
rajiid  in  tho  latter  part  of  it.  In  170(1  its  population  had 
inereajicd  to  1I."».7"0  souls,  and  its  shipping  to  1246  vessels, 
and  in  ISOO  to  77,700  and  3000  rej!peL?tively.  and  it  has  since 
gone  on  increiising.  Its  popnhition  in  iSJl  was  37i),9 J.'> ; 
in  ISOl,  4t:!.ll.1S:'in  1S71.  4y;J.:i40.  In  ISGO  there  cleared 
from  its  port  12,0S5  vessels  of  4,164,445  tons  burden,  of 
whioh  :V2t\7  were  Hritish  vessels,  of  2,345,058  tons,  1301 
foreign,  of  020. SIO  tons,  and  8157  belonging  to  the  coast- 
trade — namely,  4118  sailing  vessels  and  303y  steamers:  to 
tho  port  itself  belonged  20'J8  ships — namely,  2509  sailing 
vessels,  of  1.320.317  tons,  and  420  steamers,  of  205,604 
tons.  In  1873.  15,104  vessels  of  0.330,370  tons  entered 
tho  harbor,  and  15.000  cleared  it;  of  the  entering  vessels, 
7U23  were  sailing  vessels  and  7083  steamers;  4042  were 
foreign  and  0  lOS  employed  in  the  coast-trade.  To  the  port 
itself  belonged  18(10  sailing  vessels  of  900.807  tons  ami  503 
steamers  <)t"  4  12. 10  I  tons.  Tlie  development  of  this  gigantic 
traOic.  wliich  is  surpassed  only  by  that  of  the  port  of  New 
\ork,  is  partly  due  to  the  growth  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  tho  neighboring  inland  towns  and  the  establish- 
mont  of  perfect  means  of  communication  between  these  places 
and  Liverpool.  The  Bridirewater  ('anal,  connect  inir  the  Trent 
and  the  Mersey,  was  openetl  in  1773;  tho  railway  to  .Man- 
chester m  1830,  to  Birmingham  in  1837,  to  London  and 
Preston  in  1S38,  Thus  Liverpool  became  tho  chief  port  of 
exportation  from  Great  Britain;  nearly  one-half  of  all 
British  exports  aro  Ehippod  from  its  docks.     The  value  of 


Drliish  produoo  and  manufaoturoH  oxported  in  IHT.i  from 

Liverpool  amoundrd  to  X93,U25,3',I0.  Tho  principal  ilerxiN 
were — .cotton  nianufuetup-H,  jL;ii,7y  l,'-''^''' ;  cotton  yarn, 
X4,031,l)  15  ;  woolbn  iinirnifaetureM,  Xl  l,29'J,07y ;  linen 
nianufaeturcH,  £  l,04S,.'t02  ;  iron,  £1 1,350,312 ;  hardwarrf  and 
cutlery,  £2.020,094;  haberdtt«horyandii»ilIinery,i2,2H2,0H:;, 
But  another  and  perhapH  Htill  greater  influence  on  tlio  de- 
velopment of  (hi'  commerce  of  Liverpool  wan  d<Tivc.J  from 
the  rise  of  the  V,  .^.  About  four-flfthH  of  all  the  (raflic  which 
lakes  place  between  North  America  and  (Ireul  Britain  is 
earriuil  on  through  tho  port  of  Liverpool :  1509  vcpftelR  from 
the  n.S.cntcre'I  its  port  in  lM7;i;  and  1321  chiired  it  for  tho 
V.  S.  Of  tho  2,Hin.9Ml  bales  of  cotton  which  in  IH7:j  wero 
exported  from  tho  H.  S.,  I,807,5S4  went  to  Liverpool,  Tho 
abolition  in  1833  of  the  monopoly  oft  he  Kasl  India  Company, 
which  gave  Liverpool  a  chance  of  participating  in  the  Irado 
with  tho  Kasf,  and  the  rise  of  the  Anslralian  eolonicD,  have 
also  contrib»*e<l  lo  make  it  the  most  important  [dace  of  iin- 

fiorlation  in  tin;  United  Kingdom.  Half  of  nil  the  grain, 
incon,  hams,  lard,  madder,  palm  oil,  etc.  which  if  imported 
to  Kngland  is  receivctl  heri",  and  hero  is  held  Iho  l!trge«l  col- 
trin-market  in  the  world,  and  soon  probably  it  vrill  have  tho 
largest  wool-market.  t)f  the  13,039,252  cwl;".  of  raw  cot- 
ton which  were  imported  to  Kngland  in  1x7:',,  1 2, 57". 032 
came  through  this  port.  In  addition  to  this  treraeridoui 
importation  and  exportation,  an  important  manufacturing 
industry  is  carried  on  in  tho  city.  Its  sngar-refinerics  and 
sonp-faotories  aro  very  extensive;  its  shipbuilding  eslab' 
lishments  aro  also  in  very  active  operation.  It  was  one  of 
the  first  branches  of  industry  starleil  here,  and  it  was 
largely  developed  in  the  latter  part  of  (ho  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; from  1777  to  1782,  15  vessels  of  war  were  launched 
here,  ranging  from  16  to  50  guni<;  in  1873,  29  vessels  were 
built  here,  (.f  31.800  tons  burden. 

Liverpool  is  the  most  densely  peopled  city  in  England. 
In  1868  it  contained  90  persons  to  an  acre,  while  Man- 
chester contained  only  81,  Birmingham  44,  and  London  -10. 
A  generation  ago  it  was  also  ono  of  tho  filthtc^^t  and  un- 
healthiest  cities  in  Kurope,  anrl  in  the  beginning  of  (his 
century  certain  of  its  (juarters  were  world-famous  as  tho 
most  frightful  haunts  of  vi(;e,  crime,  an*!  misery.  But  in 
Ihcse  respeots  great  improvements  have  been  made  and  are 
still  making,  ami  Liverpool  is  now  fairly  on  the  way  (o  be- 
come a  magnifnient  city.  Its  neeonimo<la(ions  for  IrafBc 
are  most  splendid.  The  docks,  stretching  abuig  the  Mer- 
sey 5  miles  on  tho  Liverpoid  sido  and  2  miles  on  the  Birken- 
head side,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  world.  They  cost 
£10,000,000  to  construct,  and  are  mastorpicces  of  engineer- 
ing art.  A  full  description  of  them  will  be  found  in  tho 
article  on  I>oiks.  Three  railway  lines  cross  the  city  from 
the  docks  in  huge  tunnels  under  the  houses,  while  tho  Lan- 
caster and  Yorkshire  Railway  is  carried  above  the  houses 
on  a  splendid  viaduct  to  Tithcbarn  street,  where  stands  one 
of  the  largest  cK'p6ts  in  the  world,  its  glai?8  roof  covering 
an  area  of  81.000  square  feet.  The  public  buildings  more 
recently  erci:ted  arc  on  a  grand  and  magnificent  scale,  such 
as  St.  George's  Hall,  with  Corinthian  columns  40  feet  high, 
and  a  hall  for  public  meetings,  concerts,  etc.  101  feet  long 
and  75  feet  wide;  the  exchange,  forming  the  three  sides 
of  a  square,  with  the  town-hall  on  tho  fourth,  and  the  Nel- 
son monument  in  the  centre  ;  tho  1^'rec  Library  and  Muf^cum, 
etc.  Broad  and  handsome  streets  have  been  rim  through 
several  of  the  most  crowded  parts  of  the  city;  it  has  been 
amply  provided  with  good  water  ami  gas;  numerous  hos- 
pitals, asylums,  and  other  institutions  for  the  relief  of  tfco 
sick,  poor,  and  destitute  have  been  founded:  good  cdiica-- 
tional  institutions,  from  the  elementary  school  (o  the  scien- 
tific association  with  its  library,  observatory,  botanical  gar- 
den, etc.,  have  been  established:  dignified  and  beautiful 
places  of  worship  and  decent  and  elegant  pKieos  of  amuse- 
ment have  been  built,  and  an  effective  police  has  been  pro- 
cured. Clciiens  Petersi:?*. 

Liverpool,  seoport  of  Nova  Scotia,  cap.  of  Queen's 
CO.,  has  considerable  trade  in  fish  and  lum\»er.  The  town 
is  well  built  and  attractive.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  into 
which  flows  the  river  Mersey.  It  has  1  weekly  newspaper, 
a  bank,  and  a  lighthouse  on  Coffin's  Island  ;  lat.  44°  3'  N., 
Ion.  04°  30'  W.      Pop.  of  sub-district,  3104. 

Liverpool*  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Fnlron  cb..  Til.,  between 
the  Illinois  Kiver  and  Thompson's  Lake,  S  miles  N.  E.  of 
Havana.      Pop.  1336. 

Liverpool,  post-v.  of  Solina  tp.,  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.. 
on  the  K.  shore  of  Onondaga  Lake.  4  miles  N.  of  Synicuse, 
on  tho  Oswego  Conal  and  Syracuse  Northern  R.  R.,  has  4 
churches.  7  hotels.  1  weekly  newspaper,  an  academy,  2 
ciixar-faetories.  several  largo  mills,  and  an  extensive  manu- 
facture of  willow  baskets.  The  leadine  industry,  however. 
i  is  the  manufacture  of  salt  in  a  large   number  of  work-. 

Pop.  1555.  Jons  J.  I1am.(X'k.  En.  "The  Tmr-S." 

I       Liverpool)  tp.  of  Columbiana  co.,  0.     Pop.  2907. 
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Liverpool,  a  v.  (Rosedale  P.  0.)  of  Pike  tp.,  Madison 
CO.,  0.     Pop.  07. 

Liverpool,  post-tp.  of  Medina  co.,  0.     Pop.  1425. 

Liverpool,  post-b.  and  tp.  of  Perry  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  .'JO  miles  above  Harrisburg.  The 
railroad  station  is  E.  of  the  river,  in  Dauphin  co.,  un  the 
Northt-rn  Central  R.  R.     Pop.  of  b.  823;  of  tp.  859. 

Liverpool  (Ciiaules  Jknkinson),  first  earl  of,  b.  in 
Oxfordshire.  England.  May  10,1727:  educated  at  Oxlbrd; 
entered  Parliament,  and  became  under-secretary  of  state  in 
1761  :  was  joint  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  1703;  lord  of 
the  admiralty  in  1706;  lord  of  the  treasury  in  1767;  vice- 
treasurer  of  Ireland  and  privy  councillor  in  1772;  master 
of  the  mint  in  1776  ;  and  secretary  of  state  for  the  war  de- 
partment in  Lord  North's  administration  from  1778  to 
1782.  in  which  capacity  he  had  much  to  do  with  determin- 
ing the  course  of  military  operations  in  the  U.  S.  during 
the  closing  years  of  the  American  war  of  independence.  On 
retiring  from  the  latter  office  he  enlisted  in  the  political 
circle  which  was  grouping  itself  around  the  younger  Pitt, 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  in  1781  president  of  the  board 
of  trade,  and  held  that  post  during  the  whole  seventeen 
years  of  Pitt's  first  administration.  He  was  created  Baron 
Hawkesbury  in  1786,  and  earl  of  Liverpool  .lunc  1.  1796, 
an<l  d.  in  London  Dec.  17,  18U8.  He  published  a  Collection 
of  nil  the  Trtirtics  of  Peace  hcticccn  Great  lirUain  and  Other 
PotcerHj'rom  I64S  to  17S3  (3  vols.,  1785). 

Liverpool  (Robert  Bankes  Jeskixson),  second  earl 
OF,  b.  in  London  June  7,  1770;  educated  at  Oxford;  en- 
tered Parliament  in  1790,  before  attaining  his  majority; 
took  rank  as  a  ready  debater;  went  on  a  special  mission 
to  Coblentz  in  1701:  succeeded  (by  courtesy)  to  the  title 
of  Lord  Hawkesbury  in  1796;  wi^s  appointed  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  atlairs  in  the  Addington  cabinet,  and 
negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  in  1801;  became  home 
secretary  under  Pitt  in  1805,  and  again  in  1807  ;  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  earldom  of  Liverpool  in  Dec,  1808.  On  the 
death  of  Pitt  {1806),  and  again  on  the  fall  of  the  Fox  and 
Grenville  administration  ( 18(t7).  he  had  refused  the  pre- 
miership, but  acceptedit  on  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval 
(iMay  11,  1812).  with  the  title  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
and  remained  at  the  bead  of  the  administration  fifteen 
years,  until  an  attack  of  paralysis  {Feb.  17)  occasioned  his 
resignation  in  Apr.,  1827.  D.  Dec.  4.  1828.  His  term  of 
ofl&ce  was  longer  than  that  of  any  British  premier  of  the 
present  century,  and  was  marked  by  a  decided  opposition 
to  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  the  abolition  of  sla- 
verv,  parliamentary  reform,  and  all  other  measures  of  a 
liberal  character,  while  the  introduction  of  a  bill  of  pains 
and  penallies  against  Queen  Caroline,  as  well  as  the  mea- 
sun-s  fur  the  re])rossion  of  internal  disturbances,  brought 
up"ii  iiim  a  popular  odium  which  was  not  conciliated  by 
the  admitted  blamelessness  of  his  private  character. 

Livery  of  Seizin.     See  Feoffment. 

Liverworts,     See  Hepatic.*:. 

Liv'ia  DrusJria,  a  daughter  of  L.  Livius  Drusus 
Claudianiis  (who  committed  suicide  after  the  battle  of 
Philippi  in  order  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  trium- 
virs), b.  in  50  B.  c.  and  married  eaiiy  to  Tiberius  Claudius 
Nem.  to  whom  she  bore  two  sons,  Tiberius  and  Drusus. 
While  pregnant  with  the  latter  she  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Augustus,  and  fascinated  him  so  much  by  her 
beauty  an<l  the  elegance  and  dignity  of  her  manners  that 
he  compelled  her  husband  to  cede  her  to  him,  while  at  the 
sauie  time  he  divorced  bis  own  wife,  Seribonia.  Their 
marriage,  which  followed  immediately,  was  very  happy: 
Livia  retaine-l  the  tenderness  and  confidence  of  Augustus 
to  his  death.  But  behind  the  bland  resijrve  of  her  ap- 
pearance she  concealed  a  plan  of  enormous  ambition  and 
cruelty,  and  she  pursued  it  without  scruple.  A?  the  years 
passed  away  all  the  members  of  the  large  and  brilliant 
family  of  Augustus  were  ruined  one  afler  the  other,  and 
the  old  emperor  at  last  found  himself  alone  in  the  jialacc 
with  Livia  and  her  son  Tiberius,  whom  Ikc  adopted  and 
made  his  heir.  All  Rome  execrated  the  empress.  Augustus 
himself  susjiected  her.  and  her  own  son  feared  ami  liated 
her.  She  survived  Augustus  fifteen  years,  but  she  soon 
lost  her  influence  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius;  it  is  even 
.sairl  that  he  retired  to  Capri  in  order  to  eseape  from  her 
presence.  .She  d.  at  Rome  in  29  a.  D..  and  her  son  refused 
to  visit  her  on  her  deathbed,  and  took  uo  part  iu  the  fu- 
neral rites. 

Liv'illpston,  county  of  N.  E.  Central  Illinois.  Area, 
1026  Hqiuire  miles.  It  is  level  and  fertile;  coal,  limestone, 
and  sandstone  are  found,  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are 
staple  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  Vermilion 
River  ami  \*y  the  St.  Louis  Alton  and  Chicago,  thi'  Fair- 
bury  Pontine  ami  North-westi-rn,  the  Toledo  Peoria  and 
WiuHaw,  and  other  railroads.     Cap.  Pontiae.     Poji.  ;il,17l. 


Livingston,  county  of  W.  Kentucky,  bounded  on  the 

N.  and  W .  by  the  Ohio  River,  on  the  S.  by  the  Tennessee, 
and  on  the  E.  partly  by  the  Cumberland,  which  afterwards 
bisects  the  county.  Coal  and  iron  abound.  The  soil  is 
good,  producing  much  corn  and  tobacco.  Area,  275  square 
miles.     Cap.  Smithland.     Pop.  8200. 

Living;ston9  parish  of  S.  E.  Louisiana.  Area,  560 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  AV.  by  the  navigable  Arait6 
River,  and  S.  by  the  Amite  River  and  Lake  Maurepas.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  river  Tiekfaw.  It  is  level  and  gener- 
ally fertile.  Cotton,  rice,  and  live-stock  are  the  staples. 
Cap.  Port  Vincent.      Pop.  4026. 

Livingston,  county  of  Central  Michigan.  Area,  576 
square  miles.  It  is  level  and  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  and 
wool  are  staple  products.  Carriages  and  wagons  arc  lead- 
ing articles  of  manufacture.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  Detroit  Lansing  and  Lake  Michigan  R.  R.  Cap.  How- 
ell.    Pop.  19,?.:!6. 

Livingston,  county  of  N.  Missouri.  Area,  540  square 
miles.  It  is  a  lertile  rolling  ]»rairie  region,  with  well-tim- 
bered liottom-lands.  Coal  is  found.  Tobacco,  cattle,  grain, 
and  wool  are  staple  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
Grand  River  and  its  numerous  tributaries,  and  by  the  Han- 
nibal and  St.  Joseph  and  the  Northern  Missouri  R.  Rs. 
Cap.  Chilieothe.     Pop.  16,730. 

Livingston,  county  of  W.  Central  New  York.  Area, 
655  square  miles.  It  is  hilly  in  the  S.  and  rolling  in  the 
N.  portion.  It  is  all  arable  and  very  fertile.  Live-stock, 
wool,  dairy  products,  grain,  hay,  fruit,  and  broom-corn  are 
leading  products.  Building  antl  flagging  stone  is  quar- 
ried. There  are  manufactures  of  carringes,  flour,  farming 
tools,  lumber,  cooperage,  lime,  castings,  harnesses,  cloth- 
ing, etc.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  tlencsee  River 
and  Canal,  and  by  the  New  York  Central,  the  Buflalo  di-, 
vision  of  the  Erie,  the  Avon  Geneseo  and  Mt.  Morris,  and 
the  Erie  and  Genesee  Valley  R.  Rs.  Cap.  Geneseo.  Pop. 
38,.'i(l9. 

Livingston,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Sumter  co.,  Ala., 
on  the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  R.  R.,  has  1  weekly- 
newspaper.     Pop.  of  v.  500:  of  tp.  2:^20. 

Livingston,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Essex  co.,  N.  J.  Pop. 
1157. 

Livinsston,  post-tp.  of  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y..  on  the  E. 
bank  cf  Ibe  Hudson  River,  7  miles  below  Hudson,  and  on 
the  Hud.=on  River  R.  R.,  107  miles  above  New  York,  has 
several  churches  and  villages  and  some  manufacturing  in- 
terests.    Pop.  1938. 

Livingston,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Overton  co.,  Tenn.,  100 
miles  E.  of  Xasliville  and  18  miles  E.  of  the  Cumberland 
River,  on  the  lino  of  the  proposed  South-western  R.  R.,  has 
2  churches.  1  academy.  6  dry  goods  and  1  drug  store,  and 
some  shops.  Principal  business,  farming  and  stock-raising. 
Pop.  240.  W.  C.  Haut,  late  Ed.  ".Journal." 

Livins^ston,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Polk  co.,  Tex.,  100  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Galveston. 

Livingston,  tp.  of  Spottsylvania  co.,  Va.  Pop.  2213. 
Livingston  (BEiofKnoLsr).  LL.D..  b.in  New  York  Nov. 
25,  1757,  son  of  William  Livingston  :  left  Princeton  College 
to  join  Gen.  Schuyler's  staff  in  1776;  served  on  Arnold's 
staff,  and  attained  the  rank  of  colonel;  was  private  secre- 
tary to  J(din  Jay  in  Spain  iu  1779;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1783;  beeamo  a  judge  of  the  Now  York  supreme 
court  in  1802,  and  was  from  1806  to  1823  an  able,  up- 
right, and  accomplished  judge  of  the  U.S.  Suj)remo  Court. 
D.  at  "Wasbington.  D.  C.,  Mar.  19,  182;i. 

Livingston  (EitWAun),  b.  at  Clermont.  Columbia  eo., 
N.  Y.,  May  26,  1764,  a  son  of  Judge  Robert  R.  Livingston 
(1719-75):  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1781,  and  began  the 
practice  of  law  iu  New  York;  was  a  Jelforsonian  member 
of  Congress  1795-181)1  ;  in  1802  was  U.  S.  district  attorney  ; 
was  twice  chosen  nniyor  of  New  York  (1801  and  1802),  and 
at  the  same  time  was  a  judge  of  a  municijial  court;  in  1803 
became  involved  in  pecuniary  ditbculties.  and  in  1804  re- 
moved to  New  Orleans,  and  attained  a  mo.st  brilliant  repu- 
tation as  a  lawyer ;  in  1S08  became  iiivulvod  in  a  lawsuit 
with  regard  to  lands  in  New  Orleans  claimed  by  the  gcnenil 
government,  but  ultimately  won  the  case.  At  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans  he  acted  as  aide  to  Gen.  Jackson.  Mr.  Living- 
ston spent  many  years  in  preparing  civil  and  criminal  codes 
for  L'Miisiana — hibors  which  won  Ibr  him  a  wide  tame  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  Spanish  America.  He  was  a  mem lior  of  Congress 
1823-29;  U.  S.  Senator  LS29-31;  secretary  of  state  1831- 
33;  minister  to  Franco  18;i3-35.  lie  was  made  a  member 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences. 
He  atterwards  fixed  liis  resiilenci-  at  Bhinebecli,  N.  Y., 
where  he  d.  May  26,  1836.  His  chief  works  are  Judicial 
OpinionM  (1802)".  Ji'cport  of  the  Plan  of  the  Pcnnl  Code 
(1822),  penal  Law  for  Louittiami  (1826),  and  Penal  Law  for 
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f/ifl  U.  S.  (lK2f*).  HiH  Complete  Wur/en  on  jHn'tpnidence  1 
wero  inil.liwlii<t  in  N«-w  Y«trU  in  IS?.'!.  Thi-  n'vi.-iioii  of  thn  | 
oivil  vAiiU-  i.r  l.iMiiKiiiiiii  (  l^2lj  wiiM  tlid  jdiril  work  r.f  Liv- 
ini,'stun  iiri.l  M.  Moi-riiii-LiKl<'(.  llinut^li  fliirlly  Irnin  iIh*  |m-ii  | 
ot'tlio  furiniT.  (Sec  his  Li/*,  l»y  ('.  M.  Hunt,  IHOI  ;  /^•<;o^  j 
IcrfitiUH  uf  Lnu'tfjHton,  by  M.  liiivcziu;.) 

I^ivineston  Kirn.  IIi:n»y  Bki'.kman),  unn  of  Jinl(ff!  U.  | 
K.   Iii\  iiii;Ht(.ii  (I7I1I-7.'*}.  It.  fit    Livinj;»lon   jMiinor.   N.  V., 

iti    I7.')l»;  riii-<'-I   a  rnililm-y   i' |mny   in   Auj,'..    177'».  with 

which   h<'  iM niiuiiiiftl    <i'fi.  .MoiitL"'iiicry'n  cxiicilitii.n  lo 

Caniul!!,  iirnl  lor  .Ii«(iri^iii-^h.-.|  j^jilhintry  at  lh<?  t?n|>turi>  of 
(Mianihly  wii«  votci!  a  Hwonl  of  lionor  by  Coiigri-HK.  He 
Inoamo  aitlo-'io-cninp  to  (Icn.  Schuyler  Feb.,  I77rt,  and 
coIo:ipI  of  (lie  -llh  hiilhiliori  New  York  Votf,  Nov.,  1770, 
but  ro)»i}?n<Ml  in  I77'.t.  IJu'.I  to  the  law.  be  iitriiim-tl  nuc- 
cc!-siv('Iy  thn  pouts  of  altorncy-^ji'ucnil,  jnd;^**,  and  eliicf- 
ju'itioi*  of  tho  sn|n-('inc  court  of  hifl  native  Sliife,  was  prm- 
iilriit  of  tho  New  York  Sorioty  of  tlio  ('incinnali,  and 
apiioititod  a  hrij^adicr-KfiioruI  in  tbr  war  of  ISlli.  D.  at 
Itliini^l.cck,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  7.  is:tl. 

liivint^ston  f.Tnrr\  Ilt-vuv).  ]>.  F).,  b.  at  Pou^bkcc|»fllo, 
N.  Y..  Mny  :■'(».  17ll>:   t;iiidnat.'d  at  Yah-  Collcjfo  in    17(12; 
bL';;an  thn  .^dnly  of  hiw.  hul    aftnrwardH   studipil   thoolnj^y 
at  Utroolit.  Holland:  was  orilainod  at    Anistei'ilam    1770; 
biH^ftino  pastor  of  the  Dut<'h  eluircdi  in  N'ew  York;  ])reat!hcd  ; 
at  Albiiny.  Kiiiji>tnn,  and    Pou>i;bkrc'psio  ilnriii;;  llio  war;  i 
was  appninlcd  pror('s>'or  of  divinity  17S1;  opened  n  sem- 
inary  at    Ttcdfurd,  1*.  I.,  in    170.').  whirh    was   discontinucil 
two  yoavH  later,  ami   beeame   in    1^07   president   and  pro- 
fesjior  of  tiioolopy  at  Queen's  (now  Hufjirers)  CoIleKc,  Now 
lliunswiek.  X.  J..  wlien>  lie  d.  .Ian.  I'd,  1S2;"».    He  published 
/V.(/frtf  (fii./  f/i/inii'i  iiiid   some  relij^ious   writ iiij;s,  and   was 
considered  the   fatlier  of  the   Keformed    Dutch  (.'liurcli  in  i 
America.  I 

Livilig^ston  f  Piiii.M'),  a  sipncr  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
de)icmh'nee,  b.  at  Albany,  N.  Y..  Jan.  1.').  171(5:  Kfiiduatcd 
at  Yale  in  I7;>7;  became  a  prosperous  merebant  ami  oITicial 
of  New  York  City:  was  Sjjeaker  of  tlie  bouse  of  the  co- 
lonial lenfisljiture  in  17(>S,  a  member  of  tlio  ("onfincntal 
Cynj^res?  177-1-78,  and  j)reHident  of  the  jirovineial  rongresa 
1775.  He  was  one  of  the  foumb-rsof  the  Ne\v  York  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  of  the  Society  Library,  and  nuiteri- 
ally  aided  Yale  and  Columbia  colleges.  D.  at  York,  Pa., 
June  11',  I77S. 

Liviiis^ston  (RonKRT  R.),  b.  in  New  Y'ork  State  in 
1719;  became  a  di-^tinguished  lawyer;  was  judge  of  the 
ndmiralfy  court  17ll0  ;  justice  of  the  Nc\v  Y''ork  supreme 
court  17*'*;'.;  represfntati ve  in  the  assembly  1 7."»i'~fiS.  and 
comniissioiior  in  1707  antl  177^1  to  loeate  the  bunudnry-linc 
between  New  York  and  Massachusetls.  D.  at  lUuludcl- 
phia  Deo.  it.  I77.'i. 

Livingston  (Roni-nr  K.).  LL.D.,  known  as  "Chancel- 
lor" Livingston,  b.  at  New  York  Nov.  27, 17-^7,  a  son  of  Judge 
U.  R.  Livingston  and  a  brother  of  Edward  Livingston; 
graduated  at  King's  (now  Columbia)  College  in  17l).'»:  be- 
came a  suocM'ssful  lawyer;  was  n-corderof  New  York  177.'!- 
7.');  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  177.'>-77  and 
1770-81;  was  on  the  committee  which  rejiorted  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  hut  was  pre\ented  by  circumstances 
from  signing  it  :  was  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  17SI-S.t; 
chancellor  of  New  York  1777-1>^<'I:  was  instrumental, 
while  U.  S.  minister  to  France  (ISO I -01),  in  effecting  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana;  was  the  assistant  of  I'ulton  in 
perfecting  steam-navigation:  was  oneof  the  introducers  of 
merino  sh-'cp  into  the  U.  S.,  and  behl  with  great  efficiency 
various  public  ]tosit,ions.     0.  Feb.  20,  \^\'.i. 

Ijivinijston(\Vii,i-iAM),  LL.D..  a  brother  of  Philip,  b.  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  172;t;  graduated  al  Yale  in  17H:  be- 
caiM'*  a  pronnnent  hnvyer  and  jiiurnalist  ;  ri-inoved  in  177'1 
to  Klizabi'lhtown.  N.  J.:  was  elected  in  1771  and  177a  to 
the  Continental  Congress  ;  became  in  I77.^»  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  militia;  was  govcru'tr  of  New  .lersey  177(i-00:  was 
a  member  td"  the  ennvention  which  in  17S7  drew  uj)  llie 
Federal  Constituf ir>n.  He  was  a  writer  of  considerable 
ability,  though  he  published  nothing  but  occasional  pam- 
phlets.    D.  at  Klizabetbtown.  N.  J..  July  25.  1790. 

liiv'ins^stonc  (Dwrn).  M.  D..  LL.D..  b.  at  Blantyre, 
near  (Ilasgnw.  Scotland.  Mar.  19,  ISIIi.  His  parents  were 
very  (loor.  and  could  give  him  no  aid  to  ae(|aire  a  scholarly 
C'lii'-ation.  His  religious  enthusiasm,  however,  in  connection 
wilh  a  passion  for  travelling  in  foreiL'n  eouniries.  created 
early  the  iilea  of  a  missionary  lite  in  his  min>l ;  and  lirst  by 
attending  an  evening  schoid  while  employed  during  tho  day 
in  the  cotton-mills,  and  later  on  by  working  hard  during 
the  summer  aiid  sfnilying  durinir  (he  winter,  he  contrived 
to  |»repare  himself  thoroughly  tor  his  task.  In  1S41»  be 
offered  bis  services  as  a  missionary  to  Africa  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  and  shortly  at'ter  was  ordained  an<l 
proceeded  to  Port  Natal  in  South  Africa.     Hero  and  on 


leroral  other  miniiion-NlAtiona  he  worked  fur  nine  ycari, 
together  wilh   Robert  Moffat,  who-e  daughter  he  marrie'l, 
but,  although  al  that  time  pr<-aeliing  and  not  expb>ra(ion 
was  bin  idiiel  aim,  yet  he  r>c»t   niu<di  valuable  iiilonnalion 
to  the  (jeographieal  Society  of  Li>ndon  and  to  Pel<Trnaiin'^ 
ftfoifntpftiHtfit;  Mittfirilntif/fn,  in  (fotliu.      In  l^^^!^  he   mad- 
bin  first  journey  of  exploration  in  xeandi  of  Lake  Ngaini, 
whi'di  be  discovered  Aug,  I  panie  year,  and  wbofie  brirdet- 
and  outlet  lie  explored.      In  Is.'*;',  he  crooned  the  continent 
from   the  Zambesi   to  the  Congo,  whence  be  proceeded  lo 
Loando,  tlie  capital  of  Angola,  where  be  arrived   in  June, 
1S51,  after  eighteen  niontliK'  tra\elling.     In  Peplember  bo 
returned,  crossing  Lluf  eoritiiieni  orir-e  more,  tbif  time  finm 
Lftandf>  to  Qiiilimane,  on   the   Indian  Ocean,  where  he  ar- 
rived May  'UK  1H5C.     He  then   made  a  vifit  to  Knghmd, 
where  in  1857  he  publirfbed  bis  Afinnionnrif  Trarrh  uml  Hr- 
Hf.ttrchiH  ill  S'liitfi  Afii'ii,  whieh  made  hid  name  ttopitlar  not 
only  in  Kngland,  but  in  all   Kur()pe.     In  I>*5H  he  returned 
to  Africa,  ond,  supported   by  the  government   and  accom- 
panied   by   several  scientific    apsociatcB,   he   started    from 
(juilimane  on  an  exploring  journey  up  the  Zambezi,  which 
lasted  five  years,  ant!  flaring  which   nis  wife,  who  accom- 
panied biini  died  at  Sbnpanga.  Apr.  27,  lSfi2.     In  iHfil  ho 
returned  tr»  Kngland.  and  in  1^05  puMisbeil  yl  Xnrratirr  of 
nit  EspvditioH  to  the  Z'imheHi.     Shortly  after  he  again   left 
England,  dtarting   on  his   third   great  journey,  but   more 
than  one  year  elap.'ied  bef(»re  any  cominunicatiims  were  re- 
ceived from  him.     It  was  then  rumored  that  he  had  been 
killed  by  the  natives  near  Lake  Nyassa,  and  an  expedition 
under  the  command  of  Mr.  Young  \Tent  out  in  seiirch  of 
him.     Mr.  Y'oung  did  not  find  him,  but  later  on  letters  from 
bim    arrived    dated    July,    1S6H,  and    May,    LSiVJ.     Again 
more  than  one  year  elapsed  without  any  communications, 
until  the  New  York  Hrntfd  sent  out  Mr.  Henry  M.  Stan- 
ley in    search   of  him,  who    found    him    in    I'jiji    in    the 
autumn  of  1871.     As  it  was  Livingstone's  idea  lo  remain 
in  Africa  and  continue  his  explorations  one  more  year,  tho 
Royal  Geogra|)hical  Society  of  London  ?enl   out  early  in 
187.*?  a  relief  expedition  under  the  command  <d"  Lieul.  Cam- 
eron.    When   this  expedition   reached  Unyanycmbe  (Aug, 
4),  oneof  liivingstone's  associates   met  it   with  tho  report 
that  ho  had  died  at  Cbitambo's  village.  I'lala,  on   May  1, 
187.*?.     On  Oct.  16  his  corpse  reached  t'nyanyembe.  whence 
it   was    brought    to   England    and   buried    in   Westminster 
Abbey,  wliere  a  memorial  tablet  marks  bis  resiing-plaee. 
His   LttMt  Jounioln  were  published  in  2  voIb.  in  Lonilon  in 
1874,  edited  by  Rev.  Horace  Waller.  (See  Stanley's  I/oir  I 
Fouml  Livitij/ntoiic,  1873.)  Clemens  Petehses. 

Liv'ius  Androni'cus  lived  in  the  third  century  be- 
fore our  era.  and  was  b.  at  Tarentirm,  a  slave  of  flreek 
descent.  He  received  his  liberty  from  M.  Livius  Salinator, 
and  began  to  represent  tragedies  and  comedies  (whieh  he 
composed  after  Greek  models)  in  Rome  in  the  middle  of 
the  century.  He  also  translated  the  ()i/i/MHcif  into  Latin, 
and  conlrilmtcd  much  to  make  the  Romans  acquainted  wilh 
Greek  literature.  In  the  time  of  Horace  bis  compositions 
were  still  used  in  the  schools,  and  his  works  were  extant  in 
the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  hut  only  a  few  insignificant 
remnants  have  come  down  to  our  time,  edited  by  Duntzcr 
(Cologne,  18:ij)  and  by  Uibbeck,  Tratj.  Lot.  litif. 

Ijiv'nee,  or  Ijivnv,  town  of  Russia,  in  the  governmcDt 
of  Orel,  on  the  St.sna.'     Pop.  8202. 
'        Livo'nia  [Ger.  Liefinud],  government  of  Russia,  bor- 
!    dering  on   the  Gulf  of  Livonia,  and  comprising,  together 
wilh  the  island  of  Oescl,  an  area  of  17.N'H   square  mile?, 
I   with   900.784  inhabitants.     The    surface  is  low.   flat,  and 
I   often   marshy,  dotted  with   numerous   lakes,  and   covered 
with  forests.    Rye.  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  flax,  and  hemp 
are  raised,  and  many  cattle  reared.     In  the  towns  the  in- 
habitants are  mostly  of  German  descent,  mixed  wilh  Uu9- 
sinns,  Poles,  and  Jews;  in  the  country  tbey  are  of  Finnish 
origin.     Cap.  Riga.      The  country  was  a  Swedish  posses- 
sion from  the  Peace  of  Oliva  (IfifiO),  when  it  was  con(|Hered 
from  Polanrl.  lo  the  Peace  of  Njatadt  (1721),  when  it  waa 
1  eedcil  to  Russia. 

I       Ijivonia,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Wayne  ec.  Mich.,  on  tho 
I  Detroit  Lansing  and  Lake  Michigan  R.  R.     Pop.  lf>79. 
I       Livonia^  tp.  of  Sherburne  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  26H. 
'       Livonia,  ip.  of  Livingston  oo..  X.  Y..  on  the  Rochester 
division  of  the  Erie  R.  R.     Livonia  Centre  (Livonia  P.O.) 
'   (pop.  \9'^)  and  Livonia  Station,  n  manufacturing  and  post- 
'   village  (pop.  :V.i9\  are  in  this  township.     Total  pop,  27(^3. 
Li  vonia  Cent  re,  a  V.  of  Livingston  CO..  N.Y.   Pop.  19.1. 
Livonia  Station,  post-r.  of   Livingston  co.,  N.  \. 
Pop.  o*tlt. 

Livor'no,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Xovars, 
about  8  miles  S.  W.  of  Vercelli.     It  is  mentioned  in  ccclrsi- 
a.«tical  histttry  under  the  name  of  Liberoue  as  early  as  the 
I  fifth  century.     Pop.  in  1S74,  5797. 
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Livre  [Fr.  for  "  pound  :"  Lat.  libra],  the  former  French 
stanilard  unit  of  weight,  was  to  the  pound  avoirdupois  as 
17.267  to  10.  Also,  a  former  French  coin,  superseded  in 
1795  bv  the  franc,  which  is  to  the  liure  Touninia  (the  old 
standard)  as  81  to  8U,  the  Parisian  livre  being  to  these 
figures  nearly  as  100.     Still  other  livres  were  in  use. 

Liv'y  (TiTis  Livii's),  b.  at  Patavium  in  Northern  Italy 
in  5'J  B.  c,  lived  chiefly  in  Rome,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
favor  of  .\ugU!;tus  and  maintained  intimate  intercourse  with 
the  young  Claudius,  but  returned  in  his  old  age  to  his 
native  city,  and  d.  there  in  17  A.  D.  He  was  m.arricd.  had 
at  least  one  son  and  one  daughter,  and  enjoyed  great  celeb- 
rity amonw  his  contemporaries,  but  nothing  further  is 
lin'own  of  his  personal  life.  According  to  Seneca,  he  wrote 
several  dialogues  and  essays  on  philosophy,  which  have 
been  lost,  but  the  worl:  by  which  he  won  a  lasting  fame 
was  his  Anuaka,  containing  the  history  of  Rome  from  the 
foundation  of  the  citv  to  the  death  of  Drusus,  il  E.  r.  It 
consisted  originally  of  142  books,  and  the  short  introduc- 
tions with  which  the  first,  twenty-first,  and  thirty-first  open 
seein  to  indicate  that  it  was  divided  into  groups  of  ten 
books  or  decatba,  each  decade  comprising  an  independent 
epoch.  But  of  these  U2  books  only  35  have  come  down  to 
us— namely,  the  entire  first  decade,  i.-x.,  embracing  the 
period  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  year  29+  B.  c. ; 
the  entire  third  decade,  xxi.-xx.\.,  embracing  the  period 
from  219  b.  c.  to  201  b.  c.  ;  the  entire  fourth  decade,  and 
onehalf  of  the  fifth,  xxxi.-xlv.,  embracing  the  period  from 
201  B.  c.  to  107  B.  c.  Of  the  rest  only  a  few  and  inconsider- 
able fragments  are  still  extant ;  all  the  so-called  epitomes, 
however',  short  extracts  of  or  indexes  to  each  book,  have 
been  preserved.  The  first  printed  edition  (Rome,  1400) 
contained  only  29  books,  namely— i.-x.,  xxi.-xxxii.,  xxxiv.-  ; 
xl.  The  remaining  six  t>ooks  were  discovered  in  frag- 
ments in  1518,  1531,  and  1616.  and  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies the  whole  learned  world  was  put  into  g^eral  com- 
motion every  now  and  then  by  a  rumor  that  tlie  entire  work 
had  been  discovered,  until  in  the  seventeenth  century  all 
libraries  had  been  ransacked  in  vain,  and  .all  hope  of  the 
recovery  of  the  lost  treasure  was  given  up.  The  best  mod- 
ern cdilions  are  by  Drakenborch  (Leydon,  173S-46,  and 
Stuttgart,  1820-2S),  Twiss  (Oxford,  1840-41).  Madvig  (Co- 
penhagen, 1861  seq.),  and  AVeissenborn  (Berlin.  1861  eeq.). 
There  are  English  translations  by  Philemon  Holland  (1600), 
Baker  (1797°  John  Hayes  (1741),  and  in  Bohn's  Classical 
Lihrnrij  (1S50).  Considered  as  a  work  of  science,  modern 
scholars  have  not  given  the  highest  praise  to  the  Aunnles  ,■ 
the  studies  on  which  the  representation  rests  are  generally 
not  exhaustive,  and  often  not  acour.ate.  Nor  can  groat 
praise  be  given  to  the  book  considered  as  a  work  of  art.  Its 
general  character  is  that  of  a  fluent  narrative,  which  in- 
terests on  account  of  the  great  importance  of  its  contents, 
and  pleases  because  it  has  no  very  striking  |ieouliarities. 
Its  most  prominent  feature  is  a  strong  feeling  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  Roman  people;  but  with  the  author  this  feeling 
is  a  vanity  rather  than  an  inspiration,  and  in  his  work  it 
is  a  means  of  flattery  rather  than  a  means  of  moral  eleva- 
tion. Thus,  while  the  historical  value  of  the  Aiiiinirs  can- 
not be  over-estimated  on  account  of  the  scarcity  and  in  many 
cases  the  absolute  lack  of  other  historical  documents,  the 
educational  and  a;.-;thetio  worth  of  the  book  is  somewhat 
limited.  Ci,EME.-j,s  Petersen. 

Lixivia'tioii  anil  Lixivium  [Lat.  ?<>,"  ley  " ;  llijiiid 
and  llf/nur  .arc  atliliatcd  words].  Lixiviation  is  the  method 
of  extracting  ingredients  soluble  in  water  from  porous  sub- 
stances, like  ashes  or  earth,  by  pl.acing  the  Latter  in  some 
receplacle,  through  which  the  water  may  be  made  to  per- 
colate. It  is  distinguished  from  another  chemical  inethoii 
of  accomplisliing  this  called  Decastation.  (See  this  word.) 
The  vessel  for  lixiviation  usually  has  a  perforated  bottom, 
upim  which  straw  or  coarse  gravel  is  first  spread,  and  then 
the  material  to  be  lixivialeil  is  filled  in.  .Ml  our  American 
potash  is  thus  obtained  from  wood-ashes,  and  much  of  the 
saltpetre  of  eommerce  thus  from  nitrous  earth.  Much  econ- 
omy is  often  arrived  at  by  a  construction  which  enables  the 
first  wat'T  poured  on  tho  mass  to  remain  in  it  for  some  time 
until  it  has  finished  its  solvent  .action,  and  then  drawing 
(■IT  at  the  bottom.  Sometimes  then,  on  pouring  through 
fresh  water,  it  will  bo  found  soon  to  run  Ihiough  nearly 
pure.  Concentrated  leys  are  thus  obtained  without  boil- 
ing down.  Tho  second  water  is  not  allowed  to  mix  with 
the  first,  but  kept  to  pour  through  a  fresh  mass  of  male- 
rial.  II'  WtniTZ. 

liixii'ri,  town  of  Cephalonia,  one  of  tho  Ionian  Islands, 
ij  well  l.uilt,  manufiictures  coarse  carpets  and  cotton  fabrics, 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  and  shipping  business. 
Pop.  0000. 

Iii/.'nrd  [Lat./'(ccr'f»].anamecommonIyuFcd  by  authors 
as  synnnvmous  with  urnirian  rrjitili  (ihe  order  .'^aiira).  a 
term    cxclunive  of   the   loricate    repliles,    Ihe  amiihisbiuna 


tribe,  and  the  serpents.  Popularly,  it  is  often  made  to  cm- 
brace  some  other  true  reptiles,  and  a  large  number  of  tailed 
batrachians.  The  order  embraced  many  immense  animals 
now  extinct,  whose  remains  are  found  by  the  geologist. 
The  living  species  are  all  scaly  ;  generally  have  four  visible 
legs  (a  few  are  serpentine  in  shape),  all  are  produced  from 
eggs  (some  few  species  are  hatched  before  birth),  and  none, 
it  is  believed,  are  truly  poisonous.  They  are  far  more 
common  in  hot  than  in  cool  regions,  and  (in  species)  in 
the  Old  than  in  the  New  World.  The  typical  genus,  iacerm, 
is  of  the  family  LacertidiB.  These  families,  as  now  esti- 
mated, are  very  numerous;  that  of  the  Ameividit  may  per- 
haps be  assumed  as  a  typical  one  for  America.  This  family 
includes  the  variegated  lizard  (  Teitis  Teyuexin),  six  feet 
long.  It  is  a  bold,  active,  carnivorous  creature,  fierce  in 
self-defence,  inhabiting  South  America.  Its  flesh  is  eaten. 
(See  also  MosiTon,  Gecko,  Cham.eleox,  Igua.na,  and  the 
names  of  the  more  important  genera.) 
Lizard,  tp.  of  Pocahontas  co.,  la.  Pop.  955. 
Lizard's  Tail.  See  Saururace.e. 
Llama.     See  Lama. 

Llaiiel'ly,  town  of  South  Wales,  16  miles  S.  E.  of  Caer- 
inarlhcn.  has  manufactures  of  copper,  tin,  and  iron  wares, 
which  are  sent  to  Liverpool,  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
coal.     Pop.  15,208. 

Lla'no,  county  of  W.  Central  Texas,  bounded  E.  by 
the  Colorado  and  traversed  by  the  Llano  River.  Area,  900 
square  miles.  It  is  somewhat  broken,  and  rather  dry  and 
rocky.  It  has  some  timber  and  much  building-stone,  and 
abounds  in  rich  iron  ore.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  antimony, 
salt,  and  asphaltum  have  also  been  found.  Stock-raising 
is  the  chief  pursuit.     Cap.  Llano.     Pop.  1379. 

Llano,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Llano  co.,  Tex.,  75  miles  N.  W. 
of  Austin.     Pop.  188. 

Lla'no  Estaca'do  [Sp., "  staked  plain,"  so  called  from 
the  stake-like  boles  of  a  yucca-plant  which  grows  there], 
an  elevated  plateau  of  N.  W.  Texas  and  S.  E.  New  Mexico, 
having  an  area  of  44,000  square  miles  and  an  elevation  of 
from  3200  to  4700  feet,  the  general  slope  being  northward. 
It  has  very  few  streams  and  water-holes,  and  a  sparse  coat- 
ing of  grass  in  the  wet  season.  Its  scanty  shrubs  have 
enormous  roots,  which  afl'ord  the  best  attainable  sup|>ly  of 
fuel.  In  1852,  Lieut,  (since  Brig.-Gen.)  Pope,  U.  S.  A., 
sunk  artesian  wells  at  various  points  upon  the  Llano, 
with  a  view  to  developing  a  water-supply  for  a  railroad  to 
the  Pacific,  but  without  very  encouraging  results. 

Lla'nos  [Sp.,  from  Lat.  planus,  "level"],  the  name  of 
those  vast  plains  or  steppes  in  the  northern  part  of  ,«outh 
America  which  surround  the  lower  and  middle  course  of 
the  Orinoco.  In  the  dry  season  they  are  scorched  by  the 
sun  and  nearly  transformed  into  a  desert,  and  the  large 
herds  of  wild  horses  and  cattle  which  inhabit  these  plains 
become  almost  crazy  from  thirst,  and  run  furiously  along, 
tortured  by  poisonous  insects  and  raising  immense  clouds 
of  dnst.  In  the  wot  season  the  plains  are  mostly  inundated, 
and  become  an  immense  sea  where  the  herds  swim  from 
hill  to  hill  carrying  their  young  ones  on  their  backs  to  pro- 
tect them  agai'nst  the  al'ligators.  In  spring  and  fall,  or 
rather  during  the  period  which  separates  the  dry  and  tho 
wet  season,  tho  llanos  present  the  most  luxuriant  pas- 
turages, and  are  a  true  paradise  for  cattle. 

l.ilan'quihiie,  a  southern  province  of  Chili,  lying  be- 
tween Valdivia,  the  Andes,  the  Gulf  of  Ancud,  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Area,  8350  s(inare  miles.  Pop.  43,342.  It 
is  a  plain  slightly  elevated  above  the  sea.  covered  with  rr>r- 
csts,  diversified  by  several  beauliful  lakes,  and  watered  by 
the  river  Maullin.  The  soil  is  cxlremely  fertile,  the  climate 
healthy.  Coal  is  abundant.  A  largo  part  of  the  jiojuila- 
tion  consists  of  Germans,  who  are  prosperous  agriculturists, 
fruit-growers,  and  cattle-farmers.  The  roads  are  good,  and 
there  are  50  public  schools.     Cap.  Puerto  Montt. 

Llere'na,  a  walled  town  of  Sjiain,  in  the  province  of 
Badajos.      Pop.  6196. 

Lloweryn  ap  tirif'fitli,  prince  of  Wales,  succeeded 
Davi.l  in  1216;  rcvolteil  from  bis  allegiance  lo  the  English 
crown  1250;  ravaged  the  frontier  1262;  was  joincil  by  He 
Montfort  1263;  defeated  Mortimer  1204;  made  peace  wilh 
Henry  III.  1268;  was  summoned  to  attend  Pnrliamcnl  at 
Westminster  by  Edwanl  1..  but  refused  to  appear,  1274  and 
1276:  unsuccessfully  ofl'ered  a  ransom  for  his  bride,  El- 
eanor de  Montfort,  who  had  been  captured  by  English  ves- 
sels in  Ihe  Channel,  1275;  resisted  a  formidable  invasion 
of  Ihe  English,  but  finally  submitted;  was  taken  to  West- 
minster and  surrendered  his  territories  1277:  relurned 
to  Wales  and  married  Eleanor  1278;  was  reconciled  to 
his  brother  David,  and  renewed  the  war  with  the  English 
1282,  but  was  surprised  and  killed  by  Mortimer  Dec.  II, 
1282. 


I.LOKKNTK-LOAN. 


Lloren'tc  (.Than  Antonio),  b.  at  Rincon  del  Koto,  near 

Ciilaliomi,  Spiiiii.  Miir.  rid,  ]7'>i\;  HtinUcil  thcsolugy  nt  Tiir- 
ra;?i)iia  aii'i  Mit'lriil:  whm  ordained  pricHi  (ITTf);  bocaiiie 
;lu<;tc(r  in  <-iiiii"ri  liiw,  iidvocato  in  the  myiil  councils,  vioar- 
pcin'nil  <»rtlir  liinli(ipri<i  nl"  Cjilalnjrra  MTH'i),  (.-hunndlor  uf 
tin*  InivcrHity  nCTdli-dK,  nicnilicrol  tlH'|irinoi|ial  aciuU'niic-fi, 
(MirnniiHsary  (ITH.'V),  and  H«Trrtiiry-K''ntTal  "f  the  lii(|nit<i- 
lidii  (  17>^'.l)-  "'f*  intfiitiuiiM  in  iioceplinj^  tliiit  |Ml^»l  wt-Vf  <»f 
a  rrtiirrniitDry  fharactcr,  and  iwi  unmicucfHruI  atti-inptH 
^vi'io  nmdn  hy  him  to  correitt.  th«  invi'ltTiito  ahiit*iH  of  tlio 
InftuiNilinii,  the  httlor  of  which  oeuaHioniMl  hin  iniprif^on- 
nii-nt  fur  a  .«h"i(  liinr.  and  (he  exih-  of  hit*  tViond  and  pro- 
ti-ctnr.  rln-  rnini^rcr  oi' ju-Hlirc.  .lovcUanuH.  In  IHDC.  he  was 
fMiiployt'd  hy  I  he  iavorile  (iodny  to  write  n  wuk  in  oppo- 
Hilion  to  the  Iradiliunal  privilejj;cs  claimod  hy  the  llaHfjue 
provinces — NutirhtH  hititon'rtiti  ntihrr  l(t»  tfen  provhtciaH 
li.,Hru>i,f,ufnH  (;i  vol.--..  Isnn-O.S),  IJorento  adhered  to  the 
Frcrn'h  intcrvenlion  :  vviis  made  a  emnieillor  of  f*tate  hy 
K  in;;.roHeph,anil  liirector-jjenenil  ofniilionai  e>tatefl  ( IR08), 
in  wiiieh  capacity  he  was  oluirjjerl  witfi  the  t<iippre8flion  of 
the  convents.  On  the  oxtinetion  of  the  Inrjuititinn  ils 
papers  were  phiee<l  in  Imh  hiitids,  with  a  eonmiiHsion  to 
prepare  its  liistm-y.  Charj^ed  uiih  enittez/h'nient  of  im- 
nionsu  snnis,  he  was  removed  from  his  ofliccs,  hn(  rein- 
stated; was  exiled  on  tin?  return  of  Ferdiniind  VFI.  in 
1814;  resided  f<ir  a  time  in  Etighind,  and  nfferwardn  in 
Parij",  where  in  IS17-IS  Im  ]>ul)li';hed  hoth  in  Spnnisli  and 
Krent-h  liis  eeh-hnited  f'n'fir.il  JIintori/  of  (/n^  lii<fiiifiti>,ii  in 
Spniu  (t  voIh.  ),  /fiifitn'cd/  Mnmnrn  on  the  SfHiuinh  Jirrnht- 
tioii  (;i  vols.,  ISI5-1!)).  11  hrief  antuhiopraphy  (1818).  Cn'l- 
ica/  OhHtrnitionH  on  the.  iiorrl  (,'if  fi/nn  (1*822).  Complrtu 
Wtn-K-Hnf  inn  CuHUH  (2  voI.-j.,  1822).  an'l  /'ith'ttml  Pnrtraitv 
of'  thr  l*i>prH  (1S22)  ;  tlio  hitter  work  oldi^ed  liim  to  leave 
Paris  unci  return  to  Madrid,  whrrts  lie  \v:is  well  received, 
and  d.  Feh.  .'i.  1.S2IJ.  Ijlurento  was  a  writer  of  e<>nsiderat)Ie 
talent,  and  his  works  were  onee  very  popular  with  the  anti- 
Catlioiie  element  in  Europe;  hut  they  cannot  ho  trusted 
fur  the  accurate  statement  of  facts,  and  liave  consequently 
fallen  into  eomparative  discredit.  His  sentiments  and  con- 
duct wiTO  time-servintr,  and  hy  no  nie;ins  patriotic,  nor  can 
he  ho  considered  a  conscientious  advocate  of  liberal  prin- 
ciples. PoitTKR  C.  Bliss. 

IJoyd,  posf-tp.  of  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y..  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Hudson,  contains  many  fine  residences.      Pop.  2058. 

Lloyd  (Thomas),  h.  at  Dolobran,  North  Wales,  in  IfilO  ; 
educated  at  Oxford,  hut  became  a  Quaker,  and  sufiVrcd  much 
persecution  as  a  preacher ;  accompanied  \Vm.  Pi  nn  to  Amer- 
ica in  IflS-l,  mid  became  actinj;  governor,  with  the  title  of 
president  of  the  council,  of  Pennsylvania  IfiSj-Sfi,  and 
1(V.»0-<H.  and  deputy-governor  lGyi-9:t.     B.July  10,  IfiOt. 

I.loyd  (Wn, MAM),  I>.  P..  b.  at  Tilehurst,  Rerksliire, 
Eiii^Iaud,  Aui;.  is,  1(127;  was  educated  at  Oriel  and  Jesus 
colleges,  Oxford  ;  became  a  follow  IfilO;  took  holy  rirders 
lfi;'>6;  was  prebendary  of  Ripon.  Palisliury.  and  St.  Paul's; 
chaplain  to  Charles  II.;  viear  of  St.  Mary's.  Eeadinp,  and 
archdeacon  4»f  Merioneth;  became  bishop  of  Exeter  IfiTG, 
of  St.  Asaph  Itisn,  of  Lichfiehl  1002,  and  of  Worcester  IfiDl*, 
and  d.  at  Ilarllebury  Castle  Aug.  .10,  1717.  Bishop  Tjloyd 
took  ail  active  part  in  tlic  troubles  occasioned  by  the  so- 
called  *■  Popish  j)l(»t  "  of  1  fi78,  and  was  one  of  the  celebrated 
seven  bishi>ps  who  protested  against  the  Declaratirm  of  In- 
dulgence to  Romanists  and  dissenters  by  James  II.,  for  re- 
fusing to  publish  which  they  were  committed  to  t!ie  Tower, 
tried,  and  acquitted,  lie  was  almoner  to  William  HI.  and 
to  Queen  Anne;  wrote  Coimn/rnttitnii  touvhtuij  the  True  Wu'f 
to  Siipprr^ns  Piiprrtf  {  lOSl).  o  ffittnri^  of  the  (tovcrumfut  of  the 
Church  o/  Grcnt  firitrtin  (1(184),  a  Dt'nttrrtntion  on  DanteVa 
Scrrutif  Wteks,  a  Stfufetii  of  Chrouolof/tf  (1712),  a  ffnnnoin/ 
of  the  frospcfa,  and  other  the()logical  works,  and  furnislicd 
valuable  matbrials  to  IJishop  Burnet  for  that  j>relate's  Ht'n- 
torif  of  his  own  times. 

liloyd's,  the  name  by  which  the  first  floor  of  the  Lon- 
don Exchange  is  known,  being  the  centre  where  the  busi- 
ness of  maritime  insurance  is  transacted,  and  where  the 
earliest  shipping  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  world  is 
posteil  for  the  informnlion  of  subscribers,  whetlior  uier- 
ohants,  shippers,  or  underwriters.  The  b<iard  of  under- 
writers have  ntums  hero,  and  receive  reports  from  their 
agents  in  every  port  throughout  the  wori<i  visited  by  the 
ships  they  insure.  The  system  is  so  arranged  tiiat  tlie  in- 
dividual underwriters  risk  no  more  than  £100  to  £  1  jO  ou 
any  single  vessel.  Their  concerns  ore  administered  by  a 
committee  of  twelve  members.  There  is  a  vast  *'  merchants* 
room,"  provided  with  newspapers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  a  "captains'  room."  where  ship-auctions  arc 
held  and  convivial  gatherings  frequently  meet.  The  estab- 
lishment ilcrives  its  name  from  Lloyd's  coffee-house,  which 
was  originally  the  head-quarters  of  the  hoard  of  under- 
writers; the  name  is  now  applied  gcncrically  to  similar 
institutions  elsewhere,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  are  the 


Austrian  Lloyd  at  Trioato  (citabliihca  182.1  by  Huron 
Hriick)  and  the  North-Oerinan  Lloyd  at  Rrcincn.  Uoyit't 
I. ill  WHS  pritiliil  \\A  u.  weekly  frocn  171'^  to  IHOO,  oincu  which 
time  it  appeurH  ilaily,  with  the  fullcHt  Hhippinj;  intelligi-nce. 
The  Austrian  J.b.yd  hiiH  a  f/iortutfr,  OHtuhliithed  in  I8.TI. 

Ijluniuyor,  or  liliiclimuvury  an  inland  town  of  the 
iHland  of  Majoreu.      Pop.  >*j20. 

fjoncli  I  Kr.  /'tf-hr],  n  name  given  to  flxheii  of  the  family 
Cobitidiu,  which  is  related  to  the  carp  family  (Cyprinidifi/. 
There  are  no  reproHentativen  of  the  group  in  America.  In 
England  there  are  two  HpeeioB — VohittM  tnnia  und  Nrmnrhi- 
Inn  haihtttit/tm.  The  NfinarhiltiH  htirhtitultia  or  common 
loiudi.a  European  fi«h  of  the  family  Cobitidee.  in  nometimca 
n.-ed  as  food.  It  liven  at  the  bottom  of  clear  streams.  The 
lake  loach  ( Mittfurnui  /'ihh{/i\}  of  Central  Europe  huriett 
itself  in  nnni,  and  has  a  bad  llavor.  The  name  "ibiir-cycd 
loach"  ha.i  been  very  improperly  attached  hy  woine  popular 
writers  tr»  the  Anahlrpa  trtrnphllmlinun  of  BritiHh  (tuiana. 

Lond'stone  f-Ang.-Sa.K.  hulnu,  lo  "  bad  "].  the  natural 
magnet,  a  mineral  consisting  esseuiinlly  of  magnetic  iron 
ore,  which  is  a  compound  of  the  peroxide  and  protoxide  of 
iron.  It  strongly  attracts  the  magnetic  needle,  hut  docs 
not  itself  always  possess  polarity. 

Loam  [.\ng.-Sax.  /«»»,  "clay  "],  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
clay.  A  loamy  Hoil  is  intermediate  in  character  between 
fandy  and  clayey  soils, und  is  that  best  adapted  to  general 
agriculture.  It  is  lighter  and  warmer  (ban  a  clay  eoil, 
stronger  ami  more  retentive  than  a  sandy  one. 

Loam'if  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Sangamon  co.,  111.^15  miles 
S.  W.  of  Springfield.      Pop.  1470. 

Loan  [ Ang.-Sax.  Imn.  from  lihnn,  "  to  lend  "].  This  term 
has  in  law  two  diverse  though  closely  analogous  significa- 
tions. In  ono  sense  it  denotes  a  delivery  of  money  or  of  a 
chattel  by  ono  person  to  another  for  tlie  use  of  the  latter, 
for  which  an  equivalent  is  to  be  returned  at  a  future  day  ; 
as  if,  for  exa!ni»le,  railroad  stock  is  lent  to  be  replaced  by 
other  stock  of  the  same  kind  of  an  equivalent  value,  or  if 
money  be  loaned,  for  which  thu  same  sum  is  to  be  repaid, 
either  with  or  without  interest.  The  equivalent  need  not, 
hov/ever,  be  of  the  same  kin<l  as  the  article  lent,  for  slock 
or  m<»ne.y  or  other  article  loaned  may  be  repaid  by  money 
or  by  any  article  of  the  same  value,  if  the  parties  so  agree. 
In  the  other  sense,  loan  denotes  a  delivery  of  an  article  to 
another  for  hi.s  temporary  use,  on  con<lition  that  this 
identical  article,  and  not  merely  its  equivalent  in  value, 
shall  subsequently  bo  returned  to  the  lender.  In  this  lat- 
ter sense,  though  not  in  the  former,  a  loan  is  a  species  of 
bailment.  The  popular  use  of  the  word  is  quite  similar 
to  its  legal  use.  Thus,  it  is  common  to  speak  of  lending 
money  or  of  lending  a  book  or  other  article,  though  in  the 
one  case  it  is  understood  that  an  equivalent  sum  of  money, 
and  not  tho  identical  fund  lent,  is  to  bo  repaid,  and  in  the 
other  that  tho  book  itself  or  other  article  is  to  be  returned. 
Tho  rules  of  law  relating  to  these  two  different  classes  of 
loans  arc  so  dissimilar  that  it  will  bo  necessary  to  consider 
each  class  by  itself. 

I.  If  tho  loan  be  of  tho  first  kind,  making  the  borrower 
responsible  for  the  return  of  un  equivalent  in  value,  and  tho 
thing  h)aneil  be  not  nuiney,  hut  some  article  of  jiersonal 
property,  the  lender  may  bring  an  action  in  a  court  of  law 
for  the  recovery  of  damages  equal  to  its  value,  or  of  the 
sum  agreed  to  be  given  in  return,  if  default  be  made  in 
rendering  tho  equivalent  at  tho  time  a])pointed,  according 
to  tho  terms  of  tiio  agreement.  But  the  thing  itself  to  be 
given  in  return  cannot  be  obtained  by  action  in  such  a 
court,  unless  it  be  a  sum  of  money.  Interest  will  usually 
be  recoverable  upon  the  value  of  the  article  from  the  time 
of  default.  In  courts  of  equity,  however,  a  suit  may  some- 
times be  maintained  for  the  specific  perfirroanee  of  such  a 
contract,  and  a  decree  obtiiined  requiring  the  delivery  of 
tho  article  to  be  given  as  an  equivalent.  Thus,  a  contract 
to  replace  stock  which  has  been  loaned  by  other  stock  of 
the  same  kind  may  be  specifically  enforced  in  equity  when 
such  stock  is  of  uncertain  value  and  not  always  readily 
obtainable  in  tho   market.     But  the  general   rule   is  that 

I  contracts  for  tho  delivery  of  personal  property  will  not  he 
specifically  enforced,  since  the  recovery  of  damage?  usually 
affords  a  complete  and  satistactory  remedy.     Even  a  con- 

I  tract  forthe  delivery  of  stock  will  not  be  enforced  in  equity 

1  when  the  shares  are  at  any  time  prvvcurable.  so  that  the  re- 

i  coverv  of  damages  would  enable  tho  plaintiff  to  purchase 
them.  Whenever  an  award  of  damages  will  enable  tho 
plaintiff  to  supply  himself  with  the  article  to  be  delivered, 
an  action  at  law  will  be  alone  maintainable.  (See  SrEcinr 

I  pKUFORMANri:.  I  Loans  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  ma  ie 
with  intent  to  evade  the  laws  against  usury.  The  English 
statute  of  usury,  from  which  those  in  this  country  h.ivc 

j  been  usually  copied  in  their  general  outlines,  applies  to 
loans  "of  any  moneys,  wares,  merchandise,  or  otiicr  com- 

j  modities   whatsoever."      If.   thereforCf  the   intent   of  tho 
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parties  to  a  loan  of  a  chattel  and  the  effect  of  the  transac- 
tion are  to  violate  the  usury  laws,  the  same  penalties  will 
be  incurred  as  in  the  case  of  a  loan  of  money.  Thus,  in  a 
loan  of  stock  the  agreement  of  the  parties  may  require  the 
return  of  an  amount  of  stock  whose  value  shall  not  only 
be  eijual  to  that  of  the  stock  loaned,  but  include  also  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  the  law  allow?.  But  it  has 
been  held  that  a  loan  of  stock  to  be  replaced  by  the  same 
numher  of  shares  will  not  be  usurious,  thouj^h  the  value 
of  the  stuck  may  be  subject  to  great  fluctuations.  (See 
UsL'RY.)  But  the  most  common  loans  of  the  class  under 
consifleration  are  loans  of  money  to  t)e  rejiaid  in  money. 
The  contract  for  repayment  may  be  either  express  or  im- 
plied. It  is  commonly  the  practice  in  making  an  express 
contract  to  evidence  it  by  a  promissory  note,  bill  of  ex- 
change, bond,  duebili,  or  other  written  obligation,  though 
this  is  not  to  be  deemed  necessary.  The  time  of  repayment 
and  the  rate  of  interest  may  be  determined  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  parties,  provided  the  usury  laws  be  not  infringed. 
The  statute  of  limitations  will  begin  to  run  in  favor  of  the 
defendant,  and  interest  will  be  computable  ,as  damages  in 
favor  of  the  plaintiff,  from  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
credit  agreed  upon,  if  default  be  then  made  in  repayment. 
If  it  be  agreed  that  the  debt  shall  bear  interest,  but  no 
rate  is  fixed  upon,  the  le^al  rate  will  be  computed  from  the 
date  of  the  loan.  (See  Limitations.  Stati'ti:  of  ;  Inthuhst.) 
The  loan  establishes  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  not  that  of  bailor  and  bailee-  The 
same  is  true  of  loans  with  implied  contract  for  repay- 
ment. The  law  presumes  that  when  money  is  loaned  to 
and  received  by  another  without  any  express  agreement 
for  its  repayment,  a  lawful  debt  is  created  which  may  be 
recovered  by  action.  Interest  is  computable  from  the  time 
of  the  loan  at  the  legal  r.tte.  The  statute  of  limitations 
also  begins  to  run  from  the  same  period.  The  action  for 
"mnnev  lent"  is  one  of  the  so-called  actions  upon  the 
"common  counts."  It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  sustain  this 
action  merely  to  prove  that  the  plaintiff  delivered  money 
to  the  defendant,  for  this  prima  facie  is  only  evidence  of 
payment  by  the  plaintiff  of  his  own  debt.  It  must  be 
shown  that  the  transaction  was  in  reality  a  loan  of  money. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  the  defendant  requested 
the  loan  to  be  made,  for  the  receijit  by  him  of  the  money 
is  suthi^ient  to  establish  his  obligation  to  make  repayment. 
II.  The  second  variety  of  loans  constitutes  that  class  of 
bailments  technically  termed  in  law  cominodatnm  (Lat., 
*'thing  lent").  (See  Bailment.)  The  article  lent  is  deliv- 
ered to  the  borrower  or  bailee  exclusively  for  his  own  use 
andbenetit.no  reward  or  compensation  being  payable  to 
the  lender  for  such  use.  and  is  itself  to  be  returned  to  the 
lender.  The  bailor,  as  in  other  cases  of  bailment,  remains 
the  general  owner  of  the  property,  while  tlie  bailee  acquires 
a  special  or  qualified  right  of  ownership  while  it  remains 
in  his  possession,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  maintain  an  action 
against  any  person  oth<!r  than  the  lender  who  does  injury 
to  the  property  or  converts  it  to  his  own  use.  The  bailor 
may  also  maintain  an  action  in  such  cases,  but  a  recov- 
ery by  cither  bailor  or  bailee  will  bar  the  other's  right  of 
action.  As  the  bailment  is  entirely  for  the  advantage  of  the 
bailee,  he  is  bound  to  use  great  diligence  in  caring  for  the 
article  loaned,  and  will  be  responsible  even  for  the  slightest 
negligence  if  it  be  thereby  lost  or  injured  or  impaired  in  value. 
But  if  the  injury  or  loss  ttc  occasioned  by  in(rvitable  accident, 
sutlden  disaster,  theft,  burghiry  or  other  cause  which  coulil 
not  be  anticii)ated  nor  proviiletl  against,  the  bailee  will  incur 
no  liability,  but  tl»e  bailor  must  bear  the  loss.  The  article 
may  be  useil  by  the  borrower  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  loaned,  but  he  must  not  exceed  the  privilege  given 
liim.  For  any  loss  or  deterioriition  resulting  from  its  ordi- 
nary and  reasonable  use  he  will  not  be  responsible,  but  if  the 
injury  he  occasioned  by  his  recklessness  or  remissness  ho 
must  make  good  the  loss.  The  property  is  to  be  returned 
in  the  same  eonilition  in  wliitdi  it  TVas  delivered,  subject  to 
ordinary  wear  and  tear.  A  gratuitous  loan  creates  a  trust 
that  is  strictly  personal,  and  the  thing  loaned  can  be  used 
only  by  the  bailee,  in  the  absence  of  any  special  agreement 
to  the  contrary,  or  of  a  license  by  the  owner  that  some 
other  person  may  use  it.  Thus,  it  has  been  held  that  the 
loan  of  a  liorse  to  a  person  for  him  to  ride  did  not  justify 
him  in  allowing  his  servants  to  ride.  The  degree  of  cnro 
which  the  bailee  is  to  exercise  will  vary  with  the  nature  of 
the  properly  loaned  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
hian  is  made.  Greater  diligence  and  precaution  arc  requi- 
site in  keeping  secure  and  protecting  from  injury  articles 
of  great  valui'  than  in  caring  for  tliose  of  er)m]iaratively 
little  worth.  In  like  manner,  greater  care  would  be  neces- 
sary in  times  of  special  danger  or  in  lawle-js  districts, 
where  property  is  particularly  exposed  to  injury,  than  in 
times  when  lilflo  or  no  danger  is  to  be  ajiprtdicndcd  or 
in  orderly  and  law-abiding  communities.  What  shall  be 
considered  "(flight  negligence"  in  any  [larticular  instance 


must  depend  upon  the  special  facts  of  the  case.  The  projj- 
erty  loaned  is  to  be  returned  to  the  owner  at  the  expiration 
of  the  time  agreed  upon  for  the  continuance  of  tlie  bail- 
ment, or,  if  no  such  stipulation  be  made,  at  the  expiration 
of  a  reasonable  time.  If  after  the  termination  of  the  bail- 
ment the  borrower  refuses  to  deliver  up  the  i)roperty  after 
proper  demand  has  been  made,  although  it  still  remains  in 
his  possession,  he  is  guilty  of  conversion,  and  may  be  sued 
in  an  action  of  trover  for  the  value  of  the  goods  or  in  an 
action  of  replevin  for  the  recovery  of  the  goods  themselves. 
(See  Conversion,  Trover.  Replevin.)  lie  cannot  detain 
the  property  as  a  pledge  tor  any  demand  he  may  otherwise 
have  against  the  bailor.  {See  the  works  of  Story  and 
Edwards  on  liailnietits  ,*  also  treatises  on  Coutrarfn.) 

Geouce  Chase.     Reviseo  bv  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Loan  and  ISiiildins:  Associations,  incorporated 
companies  whicli  during  the  last  twenty  years  have  assumed 
considerable  importance  in  the  cities  and  large  towns  of 
the  U.  S..  especially  in  Philadelphia.  The  following  ac- 
count of  their  mode  of  organization  and  operation  is  de- 
rived from  an  article  in  the  Philadelphia  PulAlo  LnJijer  of 
Mar.  5,  1S74:  "They  are  ordinarily  organized  by  a  few 
friends,  who  subscribe  for  shares,  and  then  induce  others  to 
join  them,  all  agreeing  to  pay  the  sum  of  one  dollar  per 
month  until  the  value  of  each  share  shall  be  $200.  when  a 
divisit)n  of  the  funds  will  be  made,  and  the  society  dis- 
solved. Xot  more  than  2j00  shares  can  be  subscribed  for, 
and  ordinarily  there  are  from  I.tOO  to  2000  shares.  The 
directors,  who  are  elected  annually  by  the  stockholders, 
conduct  the  business  of  the  association.  At  each  monthly 
meeting  the  money  on  hand  after  the  eolIe(!tion  of  the  dues 
is  loaned  to  the  stockholder  who  otTers  t(»  give  the  highest 
premium,  which  sometimes  amounts  to  ?>b  or  40  per  cent, 
where  the  amount  of  the  premium  is  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  the  loan.  The  stockholder  who  borrows  the 
money  is  required  to  give  security,  generally  real  estate, 
for  the  payment  of  his  monthly  dues  and  the  interest  on 
the  wh(de  amount  of  the  loan,  including  the  money  actually 
received  and  the  premium.  The  interest  on  the  money 
loaned,  with  the  double  interest  on  premiums  (which  are 
really  twice  loaned),  and  the  fines  for  non-payment  of  dues, 
are  the  sources  of  jirufit.  Thus,  all  the  money  which  a 
society  divides  at  the  end  of  its  term  is  paid  in  by  the 
stockholders.  There  are  no  sources  of  revenue  outfiide 
of  the  society  itself.  If  a  society  with  2000  shares  runs 
out  in  ten  years,  there  has  been  ]»aid  on  each  share  $120, 
taking  no  account  of  fines.  If  l.'iOO  shares  have  been  bor- 
rowed on,  their  owners  have  paid  not  only  $80  more  on 
each  of  these  shares  than  the  non-borrowers  who  hold  500 
shares,  but  have  also  paid  an  amount  of  interest  sufficient 
to  give  $S0  on  each  share  to  the  non-borrowers.  Appar- 
ently, the  non-borrowers  receive  all  the  profits,  but  it  must 
be  remembcreil  that  the  liorrower  has  paid  no  more  'dues* 
on  his  stock  tlian  the  non-borrower,  hut  has  had  the  use 
of  his  money  for  from  one  to  ten  years,  and  then  the  only 
question  as  to  his  profits  is.  whether  he  has  paid  an  ex- 
cessive rate  for  the  use  of  that  money.  If  without  capital 
he  has  been  enalded  to  buy  a  home  for  Iiimself  and  jiay  for 
it  in  monthly  instalments,  the  chances  are  that  the  borrower 
has  obtained  a  fair  return  for  his  investment.  If  he  bought 
wisely,  and  his  property,  during  the  time  he  was  paying 
for  it,  largely  increased  in  value,  his  profits  may  be  hirger 
than  those  of  the  non-borrower,  for  the  latter  has  not  tliese 
incich'ntal  sources  of  jirofit.  Finally,  however  higli  a  pre- 
mium he  may  have  paid,  if  he  did  not  exceed  the  art-rnfje 
of  premiums,  he  did  not  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest,  because 
wiien  the  avernge  premium  is  high  the  society  runs  out 
sooner  and  less  money  is  paid  on  each  share  for  '  dues.' 

*'  There  are  many  different  systems  under  which  iniilding 
societies  are  worked.  In  some,  the  premium  is  deducted 
from  the  loan  ;  In  others,  the  premium  is  not  deducted,  but 
is  paid  with  interest  in  monthly  instalments;  in  some,  only 
one  series  of  stock  is  issued,  all  the  members  going  out  at 
the  same  time;  in  others,  new  series  are  issued  at  regular 
intervals,  bringing  in  new  borrowers  and  thus  keeping  up 
the  demand  for  money.  In  a  'series  society.'  whicli  is  one 
of  the  hitter  kind,  the  premiums  are  usually  high,  and  each 
series  winds  up  its  affairs  in  a  correspondingly  shorter  time, 
sometimes  within  seven  years  ami  six  months.  In  the 
latter  event  the  non-borrower  oidy  pays  $00  and  receives 
$200,  while  the  borrower  makes  heavier  monthly  payments 
for  a  smaller  number  ttf  months  than  he  would  in  the  single 
series  society.  But  whatever  the  system  may  be,  tlie  car- 
dinal principle  nndcrlying  all  is  the  same.  In  all  building 
societies  there  is  the  incidental  advantage  that  a  member 
having  once  cnmmenecd  to  save  a  few  dollars  a  month  is 
compelled  to  keep  up  the  good  habit  or  else  relinquish  a 
]>art  of  the  profits  which  he  would  otherwise  obtain.  But 
if  through  niisftiitane  or  carelessness  he  is  obliged  to  with- 
draw, he  still  pets  reasonably  got  d  interest  on  his  money, 
and  sometimes  a  share  (but  not  a  full  sharej  of  the  profits. 
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Still  groator  adviintusofl  aro,  that  Ihoro  aro  comparatively 
i\;w  inonilwrH  in  cin'li  Hoi^'w.ty,  ho  that  tho  iiianii^DnMnit  in 
ciiMo  of  in'crf*r*it y  niii  In*  iinnr  ri'iiiJily  clmiij;)-!!  lliaii  iti  uutnl 
III  11 1  mil  cMriioratioiir^,  himI  tliiit  tlii>  uIIicim'm  iitvi-i-  )iuv'<>  <-iiuu;;li 
iiioiU'V  nil  IiiLMil  lit  tiiiy  oiMi  tiiiio  tn  ti-iM|p|  tliciii  to  itiri- 
honesty)  ixir  tu  cauttu  HeriouH  Iohh  in  tho  evi'iit  of  a  defalca- 
tion." 

Lofin'ffO,  kingdom  nf  WtHlcrn  Africa,  oxtcndinK  alonj? 
Ihi}  Kintm  nf  tlie  Alliintic  finni  lint  <-f|inilor  to  llu;  river 
(N>iigo.  TIiuenuHt  in  ll:il,  hut  trrtiU',  the  intt^'ior  iiiildiown. 
Tim  InhabihintH  iirr  a  rmln  himI  lijirliari»UH  nice.  Their  re- 
ligion \A  ifhihitry  imij  supurMtilion  ;  tlieir  niorais  aihiw  the 
Bliive-tnulo  iintl  in)lyKiiniy,  u  nian'H  wives  In-in;;  IranMfer- 
iililo  witli  hiH  otluT  |in)]ierfy  ;  tlieir  polilieul  incLitutionH 
(-uDHist  in  nil  iilii'ohilt^  ili'H|ioliHin.  Hut  thi'y  have  Home 
f kilt  ill  the  iniiiiiifaetiire  nf  hunketi^,  eoloreil  iniil8,  and 
^riifoi-etoth  ;  and  khuh'  trade  in  juilin  oil,  wn\,  and  ivory  is 
carried  on  in  their  two  priin-ipiil  towns — •Loanjfo,  fitiiatod 
in  Int.  1°  1(1)'  S.,  aiitl  K'a'iiiulii,  on  thu  N.  bank  of  tho  river 
Conpi.  The  former  of  these  towns  is  said  to  havo  20,000 
inlial)itant8. 

liO'baii,  town  of  Ocnnany,  in  the  kinn;doni  nf  Saxony, 
noted  for  roek-crystals  called  "  Lohau  diainondu,"  and  for 
llie  niiiieral  sprin^^s  in  its  vicinity.      Pop.  J72I. 

Ijobaii,  an  iidand  in  tho  river  Danuljo,  0  miles  below 
\'ienna,  (uken  by  Napoleon  I,  May  10,  iNtJi),  occupied  by 
the  I''roiu'h  army  after  the  baflle  of  Asperii,  May  22,  was 
the  phure  whence  the  invMcliii;;  forees  were  concentrated  in 
dune,  and  where  Iho  celebrated  passage  of  tho  Danube  was 
made  duly  4  and  followini;  d;iy:ii,  180U,  This  island  gave, 
the  title  of  count  to  Uon.  Mouton,  one  of  the  French  heroes 
of  tiie  eainpjiij^n. 

TiObnu%dc  ((Ji:okoes  Mouton),  Count,  b.  Feb.  21,1770, 
lit  Phiilsbourg,  Kninco  ;  culisLed  ns  a  volunteer  in  the  army 
in  17112;  became  aide-de-camp  to  Meusnier  in  KH.'J,  to 
.loiibert  in  I7'JS,  to  Napoleon  in  IHOj  ;  nnil  was  made  a 
t;eneral  of  divi.sion  in  1SI(7,  after  tho  battle  of  Friedland. 
His  title  of  count  of  Lobini  he  received  after  the  battle  of 
A^pcrn.  lie  wa:^  rou,:;li  and  bluiif,  but  eouragoous  and  firm. 
After  the  Russian  campaii^n  lie  was  at  the  head  of  tho  organ- 
ization of  a  ne\y  French  army,  and  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
he  commanded  the  sixth  army  corps  on  the  right  wing.  After 
tho  Restoration  he  wns  banishecl  from  France,  and  not 
allowed  to  return  until  ISJS.  In  1S2S  ho  was  elected  a 
memlter  of  the  Cliamlier  of  Deputies,  and  he  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  tlio  revolution  of  IS.''.0,  assumed  the  command 
of  tho  national  giiiud  instead  of  La  Fayette,  was  made  a 
peer  and  marshal  in  IS^il,  and  put  down  with  great  piic- 
eess  the  insurrections  of  1S;J2  and  ]S:U.  D.  at  Paris  Nov. 
21.ls;i8. 

L<iho'ira,  de  (Vasoo),  b.  in  Portugal  about  l.*ir)0;  was 
distin;;uished  in  the  militury' service  of  Ferdinand  IV., 
king  of  Castile,  and  wrote  the  celebrated  romance  of  Anta- 
i(is  (ic  Gftttl.  lie  was  knigiited  by  John  I.  of  Portugal 
after  the  battle  of  Aljubarrota,  13b6,  and  d.  at  Elvas,  Por- 
tugal, in  M0:J. 

Lobel'   (Mattiikw),  best  known  under  tlie  Latinized 
form  liOBKi-irs.  b.  at  Lille,  Flanders,  in  \b'.\^  ;  studied  medi- 
cine at  ISLnitpellier:  practised   his  profession  at  Antwerp 
and  Delft  after  travelling  through  Switzerland.  (Termany, 
and   Northern    Italy:  bGcanie  physician   to  the  (>rince   of 
Orange,  and  was   CTMi.b)yed  by  the  States  (ieneral;  settled 
in  England  before  l."»7l':  madt^  extensive  botanical  collec- 
tions in  Knghind;  devoted  himself  especially  to  vegetable 
physiology  and  the  correction  of  errors  made  by  Dioscori- 
des  :  published  .SV/j-;>//fHi  Adrrrtmrin  .Vorr/  ( London.  1570), 
ci)ntaining    nearly    LIDO    species,    with  272   small    figures; 
/'fiiutnrnni  »fii  Stirpiniii    IHstorin   (Antwerp,  l."»70),  /rttin'H  i 
Stirpimn  (Antwerp.  1.">S1  ).  and  a  treatise  on  /in/snins  (Lon-   I 
dnii.  l.'j'JS).     l,obel   accompanied   an    English   embassy   to  , 
Denmark  in   ir)'.i2.  returned  to   Knglaml.   became   botanist  I 
to  .Jaines  I.,  and  d.  at  llighguto  Mar.  2.  lilH"..     A  fragment  ! 
of  a  vast  br.tanieal  cyclopjiMlia  jirojected  by  Lolud  was  ed- 
ited liy  J.  Parkiusiin  in  H).">.').     The  idea  of  natural  families 
maybe  found  in  Lobel's  works,  and  an  important  botanical  I 
genus  was  called  Lnhelia  in  his  honor.  I 

Lobe'lin  [named  by  Plumier  in  honiir  of  ^Lltthewio6(7, 
botanist  to  King  James  T.].  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Lobeliacea',  of  whioli  the  most  important  species  is 
the  Lobelia  influtu,  or  "  Indian  tidiacco,"  as  it  is  commonly 
called.  This  is  a  very  common  indigenous  annual  or  bien- 
nial tierb,  growing  wild  in  waste  spots  throughout  Canada 
and  tlic  V.i^.  It  has  a  fibrous  root, and  a  solitary  straight 
hairy  stem  rising  about  a  foot  high.  The  flowers  are  small 
and  of  a  light  blue  color;  tho  leaves  oval,  serrated,  and 
hairy.  The  entire  herb,  dried,  is  used  in  medicine  under 
the  name  /"l>,it<i.  Its  pro]»erties  depend  on  an  alkaloid, 
fi'hrh'iin,  whicli  is  a  thick,  oily,  transparent,  volatile  tluid, 
with  a  pungent  taste  resembling  tobacco.      Lobelia  is  a 


riowcrful  nuusoatini^cincCio,  producing  in  full  doio  on  effect 
iko  that  of  tobacco — namely,  long-continued.  diNtreiiHiijjf 
nauHea  and  vomiting,  with  purging,  eopious  Kweatiiig,  und 
great  muneuhir  relaxation.      In  overdoM*  it  i<4  u  potent  lu-.m- 

1  narcotic   poiHon.      Lobelia   iti   too   Hcvi^re   an   vinelic  to  bu 

I  iiKcd  to  produce  vomiting,  and  itn  medicinal  employmeitt  in 
in  non-emetii,-  iIohoh  aH  ii  relaxing  agent  in  antlima  and 
allied  HpaHinodic  diHcaHCH,  Kdwaki*  Clktih. 

{  Lobelia  rardinuliH,  tho  cardinal  flower,  i^o  named 
from  the  intense  rf-A  color  of  tho  bloi>?omn,  in  the  luoftt 
nhowy  of  our   indigcnouw   npecien,  and   lit  prized   in  eulii- 

'  vation.  The  low  and  briglitblue-flowered  lobelia,  largely 
used  as  a  bedding-plant,  \n  L.  ICrimui,  from  the  Cupe  of 
Good  ilope. 

JLobeliiia*     Soo  Lodf.lia. 

lioblolly  Hay.    See  (joiuiosia. 

Lo'bu  (.Ii.ttoMMo),  b.  at  Lii'bon  about  1505;  entered  tbo 
order  of  the  .lesuits  in  l(i<i'.l,  and  went  in  1A22  un  a  mid* 
sionary  lo  (Joa.  whence  he  proceeded  to  Abyi-Hinia  in  MVIX. 
Hero  he  worked  with  great  Buccesj*,  but  wan  at  Ini-t  ex- 
pelled in  1(!;M,  iind  returned  to  Portugal  to  perrtunde  (ho 
Christian  powers  to  make  a  crusade  againxt  Abyvi^inia. 
Having  failed  in  this,  he  went  once  more  (o  <iou  in  Kilfl, 
whence  he  returned  in  Di.>f;,  and  d.  at  Lisbon  .Ian.  20,  iri7S. 
Hi.'*  //ititorin  fh-  /-Jthio/iitt  (Coiiiibra,  DiJil)  made  a  gr<-at 
itensation  and  was  traiiKlat<;d  into  many  foreign  tongiiey — 
into  French  in  1071,  into  Knglish  by  iJr,  Juhntfon  (17.'Jii). 

Lo'bos  Islands  [Pp.  /oAo,  "seal  "].orSenl  Islandn, 
three  small  inlands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  12  mibs  ofl  the 
coast  of  Peru,  to  which  country  they  belong,  in  Jat.  11°  20' 
S.,  Ion.  SO®  U'V  W.,  form  the  gathering-place  for  innumer- 
able seals,  and  contain  large  deposits  of  guano. 

Lob'ster  [su])posed  to  be  cognate  with  the  later  fun- 
tfUMfrt,  the  name  of  a  di.-tantly  related  form  ( /'fffiminm)  of 
tho  Mediterranean  anci  Kuropenn  seas  generally],  a  name 
especially  applied  to  crustaceans  of  Ihc  species  of  the  ge- 
nus JlninaniN,  but  also  extended  to  several  other  kinds  of 
very  dilTerent  groups.  The  typical  lol).«tcr8.  or  Unnmri, 
are  closely  relaterl  to  the  fresh-water  crawfishes  (,'U/«e«» 
and  Cdnilinnii)  of  the  northern  hemisphere, and  with  them 
and  some  other  genera  (AHtatoideti,  Pnnturphrnpn,  Charap-, 
EiujniiH,  Xt ffhrnpH,  and  i\'f/*Atv*/>«/«)  constitute  the  family 
of  Astneidu'.  They  differ  especially  from  (he  crayfishes  in 
the  rostrum,  which  is  siraighler  and  denlieulated.  or  armed 
with  many  teeth  on  each  side;  the  union  by  ^(ddcring  of 
tho  last  ring  of  the  thorax  with  the  penultimate  ;  the  trans- 
formations whieh  it  undergoes  in  its  progress  from  the  egg 
to  maturity;  the  marine  habitat:  and  the  larger  size  of 
the  species;  and  these  eharncters  are  associated  with  a 
number  of  anatomical  )>ecnliuritics.  The  eyes  are  orbicu- 
lar; there  arc  nineteen  pairs  of  gills.  They  become  red 
when  subjeetetl  to  the  action  of  boiling  water  or  acids,  this 
being  due  to  a  change  in  the  jiigmentary  matter.  In  tho 
stomach  at  the  pyloric  position  are  three  movable  chilinous 
pieces,  instrumental  in  digestion,  which,  from  a  supposed 
resemblance  to  a  seated  female,  is  known  as  "lady;"  it  is 
shell  with  the  shell.  In  connection  with  the  outer  wall  of 
the  intestine,  the  liver  is  developed  as  a  greenish  organ 
with  a  mixture  of  fat-cells,  and  this  is  called  by  (he  lobster- 
men  "tow  alley."  The  female  chiefly  spawns  in  spring 
or  early  summer,  and  carries  her  eggs  (which  number  from 
about  2ltn0  to  12.000,  according  to  the  size  of  the  mother) 
under  the  abdomen  or  tail,  conglomerated  by  ,a  viscid  se- 
cretion; they  arc  globular,  and  when  nnimpregnalcd  red, 
but  when  impregnated  and  maturing  almost  blackish.  The 
young  emerge  Irom  the  egg  as  small  and  actively-swim- 
ming "schi/.opods."  or  animals  very  different  in  appear- 
ance from  the  adults.  After  several  months  tbcy  assume 
the  form  as  well  as  habits  of  the  adult. 

Three  well-determined  species  represent  the  geuus  in 
different  seas — viz.  (1 )  Ifuiwtruit  tjaminarmt  or  rttlynn'*,  the 
common  Eumpeau  lobster,  abundant  in  Northern  Europe, 
and  especially  Norway  ;  (21  ll4tmaruH  At»rrirauu*.  tho 
common  American  lobster,  very  nearly  related  to  the  pre- 
ceding, abundant  from  New  Jersey  northward,  and  par- 
ticularly, in  the  V.  S..  on  tho  coast  of  Maine:  and  (.1)  /A<- 
iininii  C'tp^iiMiH,  a  small  lobster  found  at  the  Cape  of  (luod 
Hope.  The  northern  species  are  much  larger,  the  Ameri- 
can, when  adult,  varying  between  one  and  two  feet,  and 
weighing  two  to  lifieen  pounds,  and  the  European  gen- 
erally from  eight  to  ten  inches,  although  occasionally 
rivalling  the  American  in  size,  and  cxccplionally,  it  is 
ftuppoficil,  exceeding  three  feet  in  length.  They  live,  in 
warm  weather,  near  the  coast,  hy  preference  on  rockj*  bot- 
toms and  where  alga;  thrive,  but  the  American  species.  ?. 
of  Cape  Co<l,  is  also  to  he  found  on  sandy  and  gravelly 
bottoms.  In  the  winter  they  retire  into  deeper  water,  de- 
scending as  low  as  sixteen  to  twenty  fathoms  on  steep 
coast-slopes.     They  swim  freely,  but  not  strongly.     They 
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feed  on  the  roe  of  fish,  dead  fish,  and  such  other  animals 
as  thej  are  able  to  catch.  The  food  is  caught  by  them 
when  on  the  ground,  and  is  eaten  at  leisure  and  in  a  state 
of  rest.  Although  voracious,  thej  are  able  to  live  for  sonie 
time  without  food.  They  shed  their  shells  periodically  in 
the  warm  months,  like  the  crabs. 

Lobsters  arc  very  generally  esteemed  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  their  capture  employs  a  large  amount  of  capital 
and  many  men  in  this  country  as  well  as  Europe.  In  this 
country  "they  arc  almost  exclusively  caught  in  ''lobster- 
pots,"  or  baskets  constructed  on  the  plan  of  some  rat-traps, 
having  funnel-shaped  ends,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle 
through  which  the  animal  may  enter,  but  from  which  he  is 
precluded  from  departing  by  the  extension  of  his  claws. 
These  are  baited  generally  with  fish  of  little  or  no  value, 
and  sunk  by  means  of  stone  to  the  bottom,  their  locations 
being  indicated  by  floats.  Similar  traps  are  used  in  Eu- 
rope, but  formerly,  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  they  were 
caught  entirely  with  wooden  tongs  of  about  twelve  feet  in 
length.  In  other  places  (e.  fj.  Heligoland)  a  bag-net  with 
an  iron  hoop,  called  "plumpers,"  is  used,  a  long  line  being 
attached  to  it  and  moved  at  the  top  by  a  piece  of  wood. 
No  precise  statistics  have  been  collected  respecting  the 
number  of  lobsters  caught  and  consumed  in  the  U.  S..  but 
it  is  very  large,  ancl  has  been  vaguely  estimated  at  **  sev- 
eral millions"  annually.  "In  Boston  the  number  of  lob- 
sters sold  annually  cannot  be  much  short  of  1,000,000," 
according  to  Capt.  Atwood,  an  experienced  fisherman.  In 
Boston  the  male  lobster  is  preferred,  and  the  supply  is 
chiefly  furnished  from  the  northern  shore  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  Maine  coast,  while  in  New  York  the  females  are 
the  most  salable,  and  the  stock  is  chiefly  derived  from  the 
contiguous  coasts  up  to  Cape  Tod,  that  place  being  the 
chief  market  of  export  for  New  York  after  June.  The  size 
being  the  same,  the  females  furnish  the  most  meat.  The 
sexes  are  nearly  equal  in  number,  according  to  Mr.  S.  I. 
Smith,  although  the  males  are  supposed  to  greatly  pre- 
ponderate by  the  fishermen.  In  Long  Island  Sound  and 
iSouthern  New  England  the  fishery  season  commences 
towards  the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April,  and  about  the 
middle  of.  the  latter  month  they  are  sent  to  the  markets  in 
large  numbers,  while  towards  the  North  the  season  is  later. 
In  winter  the  supply  is  principally  derived  from  Maine, 
and  they  are  found  at  that  season  in  the  comparatively  deep 
water.  The  proper  breeding-season  varies  with  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  with  the  latitude  and  temperature  of  the 
water,  but  it  commences  in  the  southern  waters  in  April 
or  May.  It,  however,  extends  through  several  months, 
and  in  Vineyard  Sound,  it  seems,  about  *•  one  in  twenty" 
has  eggs  even  as  early  as  December.  Complaints  have 
lately  been  loud  that  the  fisheries  are  being  impover- 
ished, and  demand  a  close  season  and  other  regulations. 
In  Massachusetts  the  minimum  salable  limit  is  10^ 
inches. 

Norway  is  the  great  source  of  supply  in  Europe  of  the 
lobster,  .and  from  it  are  exported  large  numbers  to  England 
and  Holland.  Originally,  it  seems  to  have  been  despised 
by  the  natives,  and  the  fisheries  were  first  developed  in  the 
Norse  waters  by  the  Dutch.  Their  vessels  commenced  to 
visit  Norway  for  lobsters  in  the  seventeenth  century,  chiefly, 
and  at  first  exclusively,  sailing  from  Zierikzee.  From 
FIa;kkefiord  lobsters  were  exported  as  early  as  lOfiO,  and 
in  1674  ten  lobster-vessels  filled  from  it;  from  1090  the 
Dutch  regularly  visited  Karmo,  and  the  following  places 
gr.adually  becamt^  lobster-ports:  viz.,  '*  Mandal,  Flit'kke- 
fii)r<l,  Egorsunrl,  Tanangcr  or  jierhaps  Stavanger,  Akre  in 
the  island  of  Karmii,  and  Leervig  in  the  island  of  Stordii." 
The  Dutch  also  introduced  the  lobster-baskets,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  their  operations,  by  donations  to  the 
clergy,  interested  them  in  their  behalf.  At  first  the  price 
was  one  skillirig  (about  a  cent)  each,  but  afterwards  it  was 
raised  to  two  and  more.  Originsilly,  the  export  traile  wns 
carried  on  entirely  in  Dutdi  bottoms,  but  gradually  th(* 
English  took  a  share,  and  after  the  war  which  broke  out 
between  Holland  and  Englatirl  in  177f>  the  trade  was  en- 
tirely wrested  from  the  l)utch  and  taken  by  the  English, 
who  .still  hold  it  almost  exclusively. 

The  number  of  lobsters  exported  from  Norway  has  fluc- 
tuatecl  according  to  circumstances,  lletween  ISIfj  nnd 
ISIS,  the  annual  export  riinged  between  .')12,7S0  and 
CHO.I'OO.  ''The  number  of  lobsters  exported  in  1S21  and 
1822,"  says  lioeck,  "  amounted  to  over  1,000,000  a  year,  i 
and  increased  still  more  during  tln^  following  years,  al- 
though it  was  not  t'o  Inrge  in  IS2;i  and  1S21.  on  account  of 
the  unfavorable  weather.  From  182.'i  to  1830  the  average 
number  of  lobsters  exported  annually  was  1,208,000.  and 
in  1H27  and  1828  the  highest  number  was  reached — viz. 
1,.'>00,000,  Tliese  largo  numbers,  however,  were  caused 
not  by  the  fisheries  being  just  as  productive,  or  more  so, 
in  th(^  old  lobster-stations,  but  by  the  circumstance  that 
new  English  companies,  seeing  the  great  profit  to  be  de- 


rived from  this  trade,  commenced  to  export  lobsters  from 
places  from  which  they  had  never  been  exported  before." 
"The  exports  from  Starangcr  and  Egersund  meanwhile 
decreased  very  much,  having  been  reduced  to  07,000  per 
annum  in  the  latter  place  in  1827,  when  the  exports  from 
the  whole  of  Norway  amounted  to  1,429,703.  After  1830 
the  exports  began  to  decrease  even  in  the  new  districts,  so 
that  the  annual  average  quantity  of  lobsters  exported  dur- 
ing the  five  years  1831-35  was  only  640,000.  The  only 
places  that  kept  the  lobster-trade  alive  were  the  new  dis- 
tricts, while  all  the  old  ones  decreased  rapidly,  some  of 
them  to  such  a  degree  that,  according  to  the  governors'  re- 
ports, the  lobster-trade  must  be  considered  almost  extinct 
in  1835." 

Farseeing  men  had  feared  the  results  of  the  excessive 
and  unregulated  fisheries,  and  the  fishermen  and  all  others 
interested  became  at  length  alarmed.  Laws  were  from 
time  to  time  (c.ff.  1830,  1838,  1S45)  proposed  and  discussed 
in  the  "Storthing"  or  Norwegian  parliament,  parliament- 
ary inquests  were  also  held,  and  the  aid  of  experienced 
naturalists  was  invoked ;  but  for  a  long  time  a  close  season 
was  opposed  by  the  fishermen  and  traders,  who  hoped  for 
a  revival  of  the  trade,  and  contended  that  the  depression 
was  only  temporary.  Gradually,  however,  almost  all  be- 
came ccmvinced  that  legal  restrictions  of  the  fisheries  as  to 
time  and  size  of  lobsters  taken  were  necessary  ;  and  finally, 
in  1848,  laws  were  passed  regulating  the  fishery.  It  was 
provided  (1)  that  lobsters  should  not  be  caught  or  sold  from 
the  fifteenth  of  July  till  the  end  of  September;  (2)  that 
the  king,  however,  at  the  request  of  local  authorities,  might 
remit  time  before  or  after  August,  which  must  always  re- 
main a  close  month;  (3)  a  penalty  of  twenty-four  skilHngs 
for  every  infraction  of  the  law  was  provided  for;  (4)  it  was 
provided  that  the  police  courts  should  have  jurisdiction  of 
the  cases:  and  (5)  a  period  of  eight  days  after  the  periods 
designated  was  added  for  the  exportation  of  lobsters.  The 
result  of  this  law  was  that  much  fewer  were  exported  in 
1849  and  1850  than  in  previous  years,  but  afterwards  the 
number  increased,  and,  although  fluctuating,  the  gain  con- 
tinued, till  in  1865  nearly  2,000,000  (1,956.270)  were  ex- 
ported. The  law  also  became  so  popular  with  the  dealers 
that  they  were  even  inclined  to  go  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  desire  a  still  longer  close  season.  Now  that  alarm  is 
being  felt  respecting  the  lobster  fisheries  of  this  country, 
the  experience  thus  referred  to  may  he  of  use.  Several 
documents  respecting  the  subject  may  bo  found  in  the 
U.  S.  Commission  of  Fivk  and  Fishtrita  Reports,  to  be  soon 
published. 

The  name,  in  combination  with  a  qualifying  prefix,  is 
also  popularly  applied,  in  addition  to  other  marine  species 
of  Astacidje,  to  species  of  the  families  Palinuridii;  and 
Scyllaridic.  Treo.  Gill. 

Lobworm.     See  Anneltdes. 

Local  Preachers,  an  order  of  lay  preachers  in  Meth- 
odism, much  more  numerous  than  its  regular  or  ''  itiner- 
ant" ministry  throughout  the  denomination.  In  the  U.  S. 
they  number  about  22,000.  The  order  was  established  by 
Wesley  early  in  the  history  of  the  Methodistic  movement, 
and  its  members  liave  become  historically  important  as  the 
founders  of  the  denomination  in  the  U.  S.,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia.  Australia,  and  Africa.  They  are  laymen,  engaged 
in  secular  life,  but  having  natural  or  acquired  gifts  for 
]jublic  discourse,  and  devoting  their  Sundays  to  preaching, 
mostly  in  poor  or  incipient  ehurches.  In  large  cities,  es- 
pecially in  England,  their  weekly  appointments  are  sys- 
tematically arranged  and  published  quarterly  on  a  printed 
plan.  They  are  formally  "licensed,"  and  many  of  them 
are  ordained,  in  order  that  they  may  assist  the  regular 
clergy  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  they 
arc  all  amenable  to  the  quarterly  and  district  conferences 
of  the  Church.  They  have,  in  most  countries,  "  local 
preachers'  associati()ns."  In  Er.gbmd  they  publish  The 
Lociif  J*rrachcrn'  Mitt/nziuf.  In  the  V .  S.  many  local 
preachers  have  been  eminent  for  talent  and  usefulness. 
The  regular  or  travelling  ministry  has  always  been  re- 
cruited from  their  ranks  ;  in  fact,  no  candidate  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  annual  conference  on  the  regular  pastorate 
unless  first  licensed  as  a  local  preacher.     Aukl  Stevens. 

Loca'na,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Turin,  sit- 
uated in  a  strikingly  wild  valley  of  the  same  name.  Poj). 
in  1871.  5784. 

liOchapo'kn,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Lee  co.,  Ala.,  on  the 
Wesl«'rri   K.  K.      Pop.  3456. 

LoclicSf  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Indrc- 
et-ljoire,  on  the  Indre.  Its  castle  was  the  royal  resiilenco 
of  several  kings  of  Fninco.  and  was  used  by  Louis  XI.  as 
a  state  prison,  and  wilncsscil  as  such  the  most  horrible 
atrocities.  It  is  now  a  departmental  prison.  Near  it,  in 
1409,  Agnes  Sorel  was  born,  and  her  tomb  is  in  the  chapel 
of  the  sub-prefecture.     Pop.  5207. 
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Lochlcv'eii,  noontle  on  an  island  in  Lake  Lcvon,  Fifc- 

uliiri',  Sc^dIIiumI,  niitiil  nn  111"  liliic'o  wlicrc  Miiry  qiiwn  of 
Sriils  was  iiii|iri«onia  Irom  July,  1607,  until  lior  c«cu|ip, 
May  •-',  l.'iiV*. 

I.oclilovon,  poll  l|i.  iif  Lunenburg  CO.,  Vn.    Pup.  lOsl. 

I.oririiiiiii,  Ip.  "f  Diown  co.,  Kan.     I'up.  91  1. 

l.ticirnilK!  (Dsiuium;  .\.i.  1).  at  MiiMli-linvn,  ArinaKli, 
Iri'liMiil,  Aui;.  '-'•'.  ISL'il.  Whilo  pnrsuiiiK  lii»  ttcmk-inii; 
ciiurnu  in  ISIIl  liu  inilal);i-il  irj  a  pnmiliir  upnc'inhly  in  Hucli 
violent  ilcnunciiilionn  aj,'iunHl  llm  l'.ni;li»li  uutlioritics  that 
liiH  falluT  lliuunlit  it  advimililc  Ici  place  liiin  beyond  the 
riMUTh  nl"  proHccution,  and  aecnrilingly  ;<cnl  him  to  Now 
Yiirlf.  where  lie  arrived  Dee.  21.  IHKl.  Not  lurryint;  there 
Ion;;,  he  made  bin  way  lo  Albens,  Un,  The  eleganee  and  elo- 
quenee  of  a  teinperanee  addre^.i  delivered  ipy  him  won  the 
ail  miration  id' the  late.loaeph  Henry  I, unipkin,  chief-justice 
of  thi^  Slate,  who  urged  the  boy. orator,  then  a  clerk  in  a 
drug  .slore.  to  study  law,  pnooi.Hing  him  as8i»tani!('.  By 
dint  of  hiliiir  at  ni;;lit  he  moioi  nia.-^tered  bis  task,  ami  was 
admilled  lo  the  bar  at  the  fall  term  of  l.HI'.l.  With  a  few 
books  anil  scanty  means  ho  opened  an  olliee  at  Savannah 
Mar.,  1H.')(),  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  he  moved  to 
Miieim,  where  ho  formed  a  professional  eonneotion  with 
llenrv  tl.  I.amiir,  an  able  mid  prominent  lawyer,  xvhoso 
daugiiter  he  had  married.  His  rise  at  the  bar  was  rapid 
and  brilliant.  In  Sept.,  ISlil,  he  was  promoted  to  tho 
bench  of  the  .Macon  circuit,  lo  which  po^iition  he  was  twice 
nt'lerwiirds  elected  by  the  legislature,  Inil  resi^'ned  in  186.5. 
He  then  reuioved  to  .\tlauta,  and  in  .Aug..  1S7(I,  upon  tho 
request  of  the  bar,  was  appointed  judge  of  thai  circuit; 
in  .Jan..  1S71,  was  appointed  chief-justico  of  tho  supreme 
court  of  tho  State,  but  resigned  in  December  of  the  same 
year,  and  resumed  practice  at  the  bar.  Many  of  his 
speeches,  addresses,  and  orations  have  been  published  in 
pamphlet  form,  generally  circulated,  and  greatly  admired 
fur  thoir  clussio  tasto  and  beautiful  imagery  in  illustra- 
tiun.  A.  II.  Stei'Hicns. 

liOck  [from  the  Ang.-Sax.  lor],  a  piece  of  machinery 
provided  with  a  spring  and  bolt  for  receiving  iind  corro- 
Pl>nnding  to  a  key,  the  two  together  .'serving  to  fasten  doors, 
chests,  drawei-s,  and  the  like.  'I'liat  lucks  and  keys  were 
used  by  tho  ancients  is  attested  by  many  writers.  The 
Kgyptians,  according  to  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  used 
wooden  locks  and  iron  keys;  a  specimen  of  tho  latter  he 
picked  up  among  tho  tombs  at  Thebes.  It  is  described  as 
a  straight  shunk  live  inches  long,  with  a  bar  at  right  angles 
with  it,  on  which  were  three  or  more  projecting  teeth.  At 
tho  upper  extremity  was  a  ring  which  served  as  a  handle. 
,So  far  niiek  as  the  commencement  of  .Teivish  history  keys 
are  mentioned,  and  in  .lodges  iii.  2:!-2.),  where  the  residence 
of  Kglon.  king  <if  .Mnab,  is  described,  we  find  that  the  doors 
of  the  summer  parlor  were  locked  by  Ehud,  and  that  sub- 
sequently Iho  servant  took  a  key  and  opened  tliem.  Tho 
most  remarkable  lock  of  ancient  times  was  tho  Egyptian 
pin-lock,  which  consisted  of  a  wooden  case  fastened  to  a 
door,  having  a  bolt  passing  horizontally  through  a  cavity 
within  it.  In  that  part  of  the  case  immediately  above  the 
bolt  were  several  small  cells,  each  containing  a  pin.  and  in 
the  top  of  the  bolt  nnder  those  pins  was  an  equal  number 
of  holes.  Tho  cflfecl  of  tho  construction  was  tb.il  when 
properly  arranged  the  pins  fell  into  the  holes  in  the  bolt 
and  fastened  it  in  the  lock-case.  In  the  exposed  end  of 
the  bolt  was  a  cavity,  extending  slightly  beyond  tho  holes 
occupied  by  the  |iins,  into  which  the  key  was  thrust.  The 
latter  was  a  piece  of  wood  with  pins  arranged  so  as  to  cor- 
respond with  those  in  the  lock,  ami  projecting  upward  as 
far  i|s  the  upper  surface  of  the  boll.  So,  when  the  key  was 
put  into  the  cavity  and  ])ressed  upward,  its  pins  Riled  the 
holes  in  the  bolt,  and  by  so  doing  pushed  up  Ibose  which 
liad  falleii  from  the  upper  part  of  the  lock-case.     Thus,  the 

It  eonid  be  withdrawn,  as  the  pins  were  raised  into  their 
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cells  and  all  obstruction  was  removed.  Locks  of  the  same 
kind  have  been  in  use  in  the  Fariie  Islands  for  centuries. 
The  Uomans  not  only  had  locks  and  keys,  but  it  is  evident, 
from  specimens  in  the  British  .Museum  .and  elsewhere,  that 
warded  locks  were  known  to  them  :  many  keys  whose  con- 
struction points  to  this  conclusion  ha\e  been  discovered 
both  at  licrculaneum  and  I'nmpeii.  The  Chinese  have 
shown  considerable  aptitude  for  lockmaking.  and  some  of 
their  wooden  constructions  embody  the  principle  on  which 
tho  celebrated  Ilramah  lock  was  made  about  IttO  years  ago. 
A  modern  lock  to  lie  of  practical  service  needs  to  bo  a 
masterpiece  of  nn-chanical  art.  .\s  inventions  of  new  com- 
plication of  tumblers  or  wanis  or  springs  have  appeared. 
so  has  the  ingenuity  of  man  discovered  the  means  of  tri- 
umphing over  the  obstacles,  or.  in  other  words,  of  ])icking 
almost  every  lock  Ihal  has  been  invented.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  a  perfect  lock  are  nnnierons  and  not  easy  to  define. 
An  authority  on  tho  subject,  Mr.  Nicholson,  has,  however, 
summed  them  up  succinctly  in  tho  following  order:  (1) 
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that  certain  parts  of  the  lock  ihould  lio  variable  in  poaition 
through  a  great  number  of  combinationit,  one  only  of  which 
should  allow  the  luck  to  bo  oponcd  or  abut;  (2)  that  thin 
last-mentioned  combination  Bhould  bo  variable  at  the  plea 
sure  of  the  possessor;  {.'I)  that  it  should  not  be  pocNible. 
after  tho  lock  is  closed  and  the  combination  ilisturbid,  f"r 
any  one,  not  even  the  maker  of  the  lock,  to  irnK!over  by 
any  examination  what  may  be  the  proper  situation  of  Ih*- 
parts  required  to  open  the  lock  ;  (  I)  that  trials  of  this  kind 
should  not  be  capable  of  injuring  the  lock;  (•>)  that  i' 
should  absolutely  require  nn  key,  and  be  as  easily  openi-  1 
in  the  dark  as  in  the  light;  (Gj  that  the  opening  and  shni 
ting  ho  done  easily,  and  by  a  process  as  simple  as  a  coo - 
mon  lock,  either  with  or  without  a  key,  as  may  be  desired  ; 
(7)  that  the  keyhole  bo  defended,  eoneealed,  or  ina^.-eessible  ; 
(H)  that  the  key  may  be  used  by  a  stranger  without  his 
knowing,  or  being  able  to  discover,  the  adopted  coinbina 
lion  ;  (It)  that  tho  key  bo  capable  of  adjustment  to  all  111-' 
varialiiina  of  the  lock,  and  yet  be  simple;  (HI)  that  the 
lock  shoulil  not  be  liable  lo  be  taken  off  and  examined, 
whether  the  receptacle  be  o]iencd  or  shut,  except  by  one 
who  knows  tho  adopted  combination. 

Into  an  explanation  of  all  tho  terms  applied  by  lock- 
smiths to  their  wares  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter.  The  e!ii<-f 
distinctions  between  tho  best-known  locks,  however,  are 
not  out  of  place.  Locks  for  drawers,  chests,  and  the  like 
are  conslruotcil  to  open  on  one  side  only,  and  arc  fitted  with 
keys  made  with  a  pipe  to  slip  on  and  turn  on  a  pin  called 
the  driU-pin.  But  what  arc  called  innide  and  ontniiU  locks, 
fixed  to  doors  which  have  to  be  locked  sometimes  on  one 
side  and  sometimes  on  the  other,  have  solid  keys  with  stems 
thicker  than  the  flat  part,  so  as  to  form  an  axis  fitting  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  kcyhidc.  Keys  for  this  kind  of  lock 
must  be  symmetrical,  or  alike  on  each  side  of  a  line  through 
their  middle,  in  order  to  fit  the  lock  either  ivay.  Locks  placed 
on  outer  doors  are  generally  known  as  «(oc/c  locks;  those 
on  chamber  doors  are  called  «/,iiii;/  locks,  and  when  a  lock 
is  hidden  in  the  thickness  of  the  wood  to  which  it  is  fast- 
ened it  is  called  a  iiwrlicc  lock.  Locks  on  the  outside  of 
doors  are  known  as  irou-rim  iin-kn  and  fim^t-raar  Inckn.  Tho 
locks  that  are  most  used  nowadays  are  variations  on  tho 
old  warded  and  tumbler  locks,  tho  puzzle  or  letter  locks 
being  almost  entirely  out  of  date.  The  latter  attracted 
much  attention  before  the  invention  by  .Mr.  Brninah  was 
effected,  and  as  early  as  tho  days  in  which  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  flourished  mention  is  made  of  letter  locks  in  the 
play  of  the  Xohle  Gt-nthman.  These  locks  could  only  be 
opened  by  setting  a  number  of  rings  to  a  certain  combina- 
tion of  letters,  so  that  no  one  who  was  not  in  possession  of 
the  secret  was  able  to  open  the  lock :  Hence  the  term  piizth- 
loik.  This  combination  was  at  first  fixed  and  could  not  bo 
changed.  Subsequently,  the  rings  were  made  double,  the 
inner  one  having  the  notch  in  it  which  the  bolt  had  lo  pass, 
and  the  outer  one  cap.able  of  being  fitted  on  to  the  inner  in 
any  position,  by  unscrewing  some  part  of  the  lock,  so  that 
the  rings  might  be  set  to  any  combination  at  pleasure. 
Locks  of  this  kind  are  insecure,  because  the  pressure  of  the 
bolt  can  be  felt  on  some  of  the  rings  more  than  on  Iho 
other.s,  and  our  own  countryman,  Mr.  Ilobbs,  has  declared 
that  wherever  that  is  the  case  the  lock  can  be  picked.  Tho 
same  gentleman  opened  a  dial  lock  nt  Liverpool  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  at  the  threat  Exhibition  in  London  in  IS.'iI. 
he  opened  a  French  lock  and  set  it  to  n  new  combination, 
so  that  the  exhibitor  himself  was  unable  to  open  it.  Tho 
reasons  for  the  unpopularity  of  the  puzzle,  letter,  or  dial 
locks,  which  arc  all  three  akin,  are  obvious  :  they  are  difficult 
to  handle,  and  the  danger  of  forgetting  the  word  which  sets 
the  combination  is  always  imminent.  The  unfortunate 
Louis  XVI.  of  France  took  great  delight  in  experimenting 
nn  locks  of  this  kind  and  others,  whence  the  saying,  ■•  He 
is  a  capital  locksmith,  but  a  very  bad  king." 

In  ordinary  locks  the  boll  shoots  out  to  catch  in  some 
kind  of  staple  or  box,  or  a  staple  enters  a  hole  in  the  edge 
of  the  lock,  and  is  then  acted  upon  by  tho  boll.  The  key 
enters  its  receptacle,  and  the  shaft  .-icts  as  a  pivot  around 
which  the  web  or  flat  part  of  the  key  in.iy  move.  Thus, 
the  web  acts  upon  the  bolt :  the  key  impels  it  one  way. 
certain  springs  act  upon  it  in  another,  and  the  balance  lie- 
tween  the  two  forces  determines  the  lucking  or  unlocking 
of  tho  bolt.  In  order  to  render  the  opening  of  the  lock 
difficult  without  the  right  key.  pieces  of  metal  are  securcl 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  lock  to  obstruct  the  progress  of 
the  key  unless  the  latter  be  provided  with  open  spaces 
which  will  cause  ihe  key  to  clear  the  obstruction.  These 
pieces  of  metal  are  called  irorif».  The  shape  of  these  wards 
is  not.  however,  difficult  to  discover.  The  insertion  into 
the  hole  of  a  blank  key — that  is.  a  key  without  wards  — 
'  covered  with  wax.  and  the  subsequent  filing  of  the  key 
where  the  obstructions  in  Ihe  lock  have  maile  marks  in  the 
I  wax,  are  sufficient  for  the  provisiun  of  a  key  capable  of 
!  opening  the  securest  of  warded  locks.     Jlorcover,  what  are 
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known  &a  skeleton  IceyB^  used  by  burglars  with  considerable 

profit,  are  sufficient  for  the  opening  of  locks  of  this  kind. 
These  sL-tletona  are  not  cut  into  the  form  of  the  wards,  but 
have  simply  a  blank  space  through  which  the  wards  may 
pass,  the  only  part  of  the  key  that  does  any  work  being  the 
edge  farthest  from  the  pipe.  This  is  the  theory  of  the 
master  hvy,  by  which  one  key  may  be  made  to  open  any 
number  of  locks  variously  warded,  such  as  is  used  by  the 
superintendent  in  large  manufactories,  asylums,  and  hos- 
pitals. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  formation  of  our 
best  modern  locks  is  the  tnmhlfr  or  /ectr,  which  falls  into 
the  bolt  and  prevents  it  from  being  shot  until  it  has  been 
raised  or  released  by  the  action  of  the  key.  The  siiir/fe- 
tinnbler  lock  has  a  tumbler  turning  on  a  pivot  with  a  square 
pin,  which  drojia  into  a  notch  in  the  bolt  when  it  is  cither 
open  or  shut,  so  that  before  the  bolt  can  move  the  tumbler 
must  be  lifted  by  the  key.  The  origin  of  the  tumhler  has 
never  accurately  been  traced,  V»ut  more  than  a  century  ago 
it  is  clear  that  the  system  was  known  in  France;  however, 
in  the  year  177S  was  patented  Barron's  lock,  which  may  be 
justly  described  as  the  foundation  of  nil  the  modern  im- 
provements in  lockmaking.  In  the  ordinary  tumbler  locks 
the  lock  could  be  opened  if  the  tumbler  were  raised  suffi- 
ciently high  to  allow  the  bolt  to  work,  but  Barron's  lock 
rendered  the  bolt  immovable  if  the  tumbler  were  raised 
either  not  suflfieiently  high  or  ton  high.  Moreover,  the  lock 
possessed  two  tumblers,  instead  of  one,  which  added  greatly 
to  the  security  of  the  structure.  The  bolt  has  in  its  middle 
a  "gating,"  or  open  slit,  notched  on  both  edges,  the  notches 
being  fitted  fur  the  reception  of  studs  fixed  to  the  tumblers. 
If  the  studs  of  the  tumblers  rc^t  in  the  lower  notches,  they 
require  to  be  elevated  to  the  general  level  of  the  gating  be- 
fore the  bolt  can  be  moved;  whilst  if  the  tumblers  are 
raised  too  high,  the  studs  will  enter  the  upper  notches  and 
prevent  the  shooting  of  the  bolt.  The  lower  eclge  of  each 
tumbler  is  acted  on  by  the  steps  of  the  key  during  its  cir- 
cular movement,  the  leverage  of  the  key  being  so  adjusted 
as  to  raise  the  tumbler  to  the  desired  height.  Ten  years 
after  the  patenting  of  Barrun's  lock,  Mr.  Jorieph  Bramah. 
the  inventor  of  the  hydraulic  press,  brought  out  a  lock 
which  differed  very  considerably  from  those  which  hail 
gone  before  it.  Its  chief  peculiarities  arc  a  barrel  or  cylin- 
der, the  absence  of  fixed  wards  and  of  tumblers  working 
on  a  pivot  at  one  end.  and  the  introduction  of  a  system  of 
sliders.  The  body  of  a  Bramah,  according  to  Mr.  Hobbs, 
may  bo  considered  as  consisting  of  two  barrels,  the  outside 
one  fixed,  and  the  inner  rotating  within  it.  The  inner  bar- 
rel has  a  projecting  stud,  which,  while  the  barrel  is  rotating, 
comes  in  contact  with  the  bolt  in  such  a  way  as  to  shoot  or 
lock  it.  Thus,  the  stud  serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  bit 
of  an  ordinary  key,  rendering  the  construction  of  a  bit  to 
the  bramah  unnecessary.  Wlien  the  barrel  is  made  to 
rotate  to  the  right  or  left  the  bolt  can  be  locked  or  un- 
lock^'d,  and  the  rotation  is  effected  by  means  of  ullilrm 
which  correspon*!  to  the  tiniihlcrft  of  Barron's  invention. 
Mr.  Bramah  published  a  treatise  in  which  he  modestly  de- 
clared that  his  lock  entailed  such  security  that  it  was  not 
within  the  range  (»f  art  to  produce  a  key  or  other  instru- 
ment by  which  a  lock  on  his  principle  could  he  (tpencd. 
However,  in  IS.')1.  Mr.  Hobbs  of  Boston  proved  the  fallacy 
of  this  declaration  by  picking  a  Bramah  by  means  of  t!ie 
tcmtative  process,  wliich  will  be  clescribed  immediately. 
Tlie  Bramah  lock,  in  its  improved  form,  hnwi-ver,  is  one 
of  tlic  safest  locks  that  can  be  used,  though  it  must  be  re- 
mrtubered  that  as  the  patent  has  ex|)in>d  years  ago,  many 
imitations  are  in  the  market  which  may  be  jiicked  as  easily 
as  the  old  warded  lock.  The  principles  of  the  invention 
may  be  briefly  worded :  Mr.  Bramah  rejected  the  use  of 
fixeil  wards,  using  instead  movable  guards  or  sliders.  The 
number  of  these  sliders  varied  from  four  to  six  and  eight. 
As  no  wards  were  used,  the  key  was  smaller  and  easier  to 
be  carried,  and  moreover  the  smallness  of  the  keyhole  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to  the  lalVty  tA'  the  lock.  In 
1818.  Mr.  Chubb  of  Londrin  patented  his  celebrated  lock, 
whicliever  .since  that  date  has  enjiiyeil  great  pr)pularity. 
It  consists  of  Barron's  titmhlrm  more  or  less  numerous, 
with  fvvr  or  no  fixed  wards,  and  without  false  ni»tches.  It 
contains  at  least  si.x  double-acting  tumblers,  all  of  which 
must  be  raised  to  a  certain  height  b^-ffjro  th<?  btdl  can  ]ia,ss. 
The  most  captivating  point  ab(mt  ("bubb's  locks  was,  Imw- 
evcr,  the  ffefcvtor,  cciusisting  of  a  lever  which,  if  any  umlue 
elevation  was  given  to  the  tumblers  in  an  attempt  to  pick 
the  IfK'k  by  means  of  a,  false  key,  caught  i?i  and  di'tained 
the  bolt  until  with  a  twist  of  tlie  proper  ki-y  it  could  be  re- 
leasi'd.  This  i/rtrrtor  as  at  first  conslituted,  however,  was 
utiliz(?d  by  Mr.  Hobbs  of  Boston  as  a  means  of  picking  the 
lock  by  tlie  "tentative"  process  described  in  the  /^lu-'flo^ 
pitiliu  /{rifauiilcn  many  years  ago,  but  entirely  forg""*'" 
until  revived  by  American  locksmiths.  The  process  con- 
fiiot?i  of  moving  one  tumbler  at  a  time  by  meanii  of  some 


instrument,  and  ascertaining  by  touch  when  the  stump  is 
opposite  the  "gating."  As  Mr.  Hobbs  proved,  the  fact  is 
easily  made  known,  and  as  each  tumbler  is  held  in  its  place 
until  the  whole  number  are  free,  the  bolt  is  at  last  easily 
moved.  At  the  date  of  the  invention  Chubb's  locks  enjoyed 
considerable  notoriety,  especially  after  the  attempt  made  by 
a  convict  at  Portsmouth  dockyard  to  ]»iek  a  lock  made  by 
the  firm.  The  convict  had  been  a  lockmaker,  and  he  was  of- 
fered a  free  pardon  from  the  government  and  £100  from  Mr. 
Chubb  if  he  succeeded  in  opening  the  lock.  The  necessary 
tools  were  supplied  him,  but  after  three  months'  trial,  dur- 
ing which  the  detector  was  constantly  overlifted,  he  gave 
up  the  attempt,  stating  that  Chubb's  were  the  securest 
locks  he  had  seen,  and  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  to 
pick  them  with  false  instruments.  The  convict,  however, 
was  beaten  in  his  own  work  by  Mr.  Hobbs.  who  used  the 
detector  to  indicate  just  the  necessary  height  to  which  each 
tumbler  must  be  raised. 

In  the  year  1831  a  system  of  clockwork  was  introduced 
as  a  feature  in  lockmaking  by  a  Mr.  Rutherford,  a  bank 
agent  of  Jedburgh,  Scotland.  The  clockwork  regulated 
the  interval  which  must  elapse  before  the  lock  could  be 
opened  by  its  key.  The  object  was  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
the  lock  during  a  journey  or  until  the  bag  or  box  was  con- 
veyed to  a  certain  locality.  When  the  lock  is  used  for  boxes 
or  anything  portable,  the  clockwork  must  be  regulated  by 
a  spring;  when  it  is  fixed  to  safes  and  the  like,  a  descend- 
ing weight  and  pendulum  can  be  used.  The  bolt  is  pro- 
vented  from  moving  by  a  circular  stop-plate  fixed  with  a 
notch  in  its  rim.  The  stop-plate  works  round  by  clock- 
work, and  until  the  notch  is  opposite  to  the  bolt  the  latter 
cannot  be  shot  backward  or  forward.  The  plate  may  bo 
made  to  rotate  eitlier  slowly  or  quickly,  so  that  a  lock  may 
be  regulated  so  as  to  open  so  many  hours  or  minutes  after 
it  has  been  locked.  In  1SIJ6,  Mr.  Meighan  invented  an 
alarum  lock,  in  which  the  bell  was  placed  inside  the  lock 
itself,  but  the  invention  does  not  appear  to  have  attained 
any  great  degree  of  popularity.  It  was  not  until  the  year 
1841  that  an  invention  in  this  country  created  a  stir  in  the 
art  of  lockmaking.  In  that  year  Dr.  Andrews  of  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  l)rought  out  an  instrument  afterwarils  known 
as  the  "permutation"  lock.  The  principle  of  this  inven- 
tion consists  in  the  ttse  (tf  rings  attached  to  the  key,  which 
may  cause  an  almost  endless  variety  of  changes.  When 
the  bolt  is  turned  the  lock  may  not  be  moved  except  by 
the  same  combination  of  rings  upon  the  key.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  system  are  obvious;  the  internal  mechanism 
of  the  lock  is  changeable  at  pleasure,  so  that  e\eu  if  tho 
key  be  obtained  possession  of  for  a  few  minutes,  and  an 
impression  taken,  the  owner  subsequently  may  be  able  by 
a  fresh  adjustment  of  the  rings  to  change  the  whole  con- 
struction of  the  key.  The  lock  is  furnished  with  tutnblers 
and  a  detector.  On  the  same  principle  Mr.  Newall  of  New 
York  invented  a  "permutation"  lock  of  a  rather  more 
complicated  nature,  with  two  sets  of  tumblers,  instead  of  a 
twofold  movement  to  each  tumbler.  These  tumblers  were 
called  primary  and  secondary,  and  effectually  doubled  the 
capacities  of  the  keys.  Dr.  Andrews's  lock  succumbed  to 
Mr.  Nc wall's  picking,  and  the  last- mentioned  lock  was 
picked  by  Mr.  Pettit,  who  accepted  Mr.  Newall's  offer  of 
$a()0  to  any  one  who  could  ])ick  his  lock.  By  no  means 
fliscouraged,  the  inventor  went  to  work  to  find  out  how  to 
keep  the  interior  of  the  lock  from  view  and  the  inser- 
tion of  delicate  instruments,  and  the  result,  not  without 
many  suggestions  ancl  additions,  however,  was  the  patent- 
ing of  the  famous  lock  concealed  from  view  called  tho 
"  Parantoptie."  This  famous  and  eomplieated  piece  of 
mechanism  went  through  various  stages,  in  one  of  which  it 
was  ]>icked  by  the  "smoke"  pro(ress.  A  snudty  tinuie  in- 
troduced into  the  loc'k  will  leave  a  smutty  dciiosit  on  the 
outer  edges  of  the  tumblers,  which  will  be  removed  by  the 
bits  of  a  key  if  inserted  immediately  afterwards,  A  light 
is  then  thrown  into  tlie  lock  by  means  of  a  mirror,  the  key- 
marks  become  visible,  and  a  false  key  nmy  easily  be  made. 
In  1S17  the  Parautoptic  in  its  completed  form  was  exhib- 
ited in  A'ienna,  where  it  gained  for  its  owners  tho  honor 
of  ft  gohl  medal,  and  in  18,">1  the  lock  was  patented  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  introduced  to  the. commercial  world  by  Mr. 
Hobbs.  That  year  was  fanions  in  the  history  of  lockmak- 
ing, ami  Mr.  Hobbs  was  und"Miblrdly  the  hero  of  the  h()ur. 
At  the  tlreat  Kxhibition  in  Hyde  Park  he  declared  to  sev- 
eral scientific  men  that  all  locks  manufactured  up  to  that 
date  in  England  wen;  easy  to  pick,  and  (o  prove  his  words 
he  opened  one  of  Cliubb's  d(!tector  bx^ks  in  a  few  minutes. 
A:^  tlie  fairness  ul  the  (■xpcrimcnt  was  called  into  question, 
Mr.  Hoi  lbs  nui'le  another  trial  on  a  Chubb  lock  in  a  private 
ln»u->e  before  a  number  of  gentlemen,  and  jiickcd  the  loi'k 
in  the  space  of  twenty-five  minutes.  Having  vanquished 
diulili.  Mr.  llol)bs  now  turned  his  atli-ntion  to  lirnmah, 
wlii<*h  firm  had  exhildled  for  nuiuy  years  in  their  estab- 
lishmcut  a  patent  padlock  with  the  ullur  uf  200  guineas  to 
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tho  artist  who  ooul'l  mako  un  inHtnuticnf  which  wouM  ofiirn 
it.  Arlpihiitor.H  wi-n-  u|niuinl<-i|,  iitiil  Mr.  M-thl.K  ci)tnm<(ic'<-«I 
oppnilioiiM  <in  July  ^1,  mi'i  "ii  Aiij;,  2'.i  <'\hil>ileii  thu  lo.-k 
open  tcj  till!  urhilriitord.  Ilav-iii);  ju!CUTii|iliHhc*|  thiH  fi-ur. 
Mr.  llnMiM  (idVrcil  Iho  hhuw  rowitnl  tn  uiiy  "ric  wlm  wniiM 
nii'k  V.-wiiirn  i*itnnit<i|iti<\  iinii  i  ho  (rliiillfn^'o  whs  ai^'roph-il 
liv  Mr.  (larliiitr  nl*  [i'lmlun,  who.  howi-vcr,  riiih-'l  to  iicconi- 
plisli  hJM  iiin-|i'mi' wllliin  Hn-  [mriod  prcHcrilu'd,  thirty  diiyH. 
Thim  the-  Mti[M'miitiify  of  Aiin'rir-iiii  Im-kH  was  rully  eHliitiliwhiMl 
at  thiitihit«MiIlhoiiy:h  in  !><.».)  Mr.  liiiiuM  Viik-,Jr..  ol"  IMiihi- 
(li'I|iirni,  .siuMM'C'lci!  ill  jiii-kin;c  Iho  l*itnuito|itic,  l»y  means 
<(!'  thii  iinpri'Hsioii  profcsM.  Thai  gtMilliniaii  (h-'.-ljiro'l  Ihjit 
ttn  li'i'S  "^'*  '''*'  '**"^'  '^  '*'  *  ^V'"t?<''* "  'ori'i-  aii'l  ill  its  uhc  riihH 
an  iniprcssion  nn  the  tiiin)>Ior.'«,  all  th»!  naraiilopLit!  hickrt 
can  ho  picked.  Previous  to  this  dato  Mr.  Valo  had  in- 
vented an  iii.-<trnmcMt  eiiUcd  the  '*  inasic  "  l<»ek.  In  thirt 
oxtraordinary  invntion  the  iiils  of  the  key  are  attiiiihed  to 
tlio  Hhjil't,  and  .seem  (r)  1m!  pari  of  (lin  same  piece;  wiioii, 
however,  the  kciy  is  thrn^t  into  tlie  loek,  th(\v  are  piokod 
np  by  a  pin  whinh  enters  the  conin^f  the  »huft  through 
them.  When  tlie  sliaft  is  tnrned.  a  nnmber  of  wlieela  are 
sot  in  iniitiMi)  wliiidi  separate  the  hits  I'roin  thu  shaft,  and 
curry  them  into  the  interior  of  the  loek,  at  tlie  name  timo 
tho  wheels  eloso  up  tlie  koyltole  with  a  solid  hloek  whilst 
the  bits  aro  arranj;ing  the  tninblers  for  tho  drawing  of  tho 
holt.  Ni'ith<'r  tin-  "tentative"  nor  tho  "smokiiii;"  nor  tho 
''impression"  iinte.ess  has  sueceeded  in  piekini^  the  '*inag- 
if"  Uf.-k,  which  has  received  well-merited  praise  from  Eug- 
lisli  lo<d{Hmith8. 

Perh:ipH  the  best  En^jlish  lock  is  that  invented  by  Mr. 
K.  It.  Deiii.son,  Q.  C.,  whieh  Mr.  Mobbs  declared  In  b'o  the 
only  lock  of  Kn'.ilisli  invention  seenre  aj;ainst  any  known 
method  of  piokin;^.  This  loek  appeared  in  ls.'>2,  but  was 
not  patented,  aa  tho  inventor  hold  that  patents  are  an  ob- 
striiotion  to  the  proj;ress  of  science,  anci  waste  on  tho  whole 
more  tlian  they  ix>^\u  lor  real  inventors.  The  advantages 
of  tho  Denison  hxdt  are  obvions.  It  has  hir;:^  ami  stron;^ 
works,  with  a  lieyludo  so  nairow  that  no  int^trument  .stroni^ 
enough  to  injure  tho  lock  can  be  introdnt^ed,  nor  a  rofleetor 
to  observe  tho  bellies  ol"  the  tumblers.  Tho  bolt  is  not  only 
shot  by  turning  a  hamilo.  but  also  looked  wiilir>ut  using  a 
key.  It  eannoT,  however,  he  opened  without  a  key.  Not- 
withsf;inding  its  mniiy  virtues,  however,  tho  Denison  lock 
lins  nevei-  found  great  fivor  in  I'lngland,  as  tho  improvetl 
Chnbh  looks  still  hold  thfir  popularify.  Sineo  Mr.  Ilohbs 
proved  that  the  tl'tf'tor  in  aChnbit  look  alVonled  guidanoe 
to  a  person  attempting  to  piek  it,  the  Mnglish  lirrn  has  ob- 
viated the  ditlienlty  by  giving  the  tumblers  an  unequal 
hearing,  so  that  if  a  loek-piokt-r  f'-'ds  tho  obstruefion  of  the 
deteotor  ho  eannot  tell  whether  tho  tnuiider  whi(!h  he  is 
lifting  bo  raised  too  high  or  too  low.  Since  the  year  of  the 
lock-controversy  (1^51  1  American  lotdtsmiths  have  sustain- 
eil  the  reputation  gained  at  that  era  so  memorable  in  tho 
liistory  of  lookmaking;  but.  although  the  number  of  pat- 
ent? takv'n  out  since  that  d:i.te  is  grei,t,  the  inventions  aro 
not  of  suffioiont  novelty  to  need  detailed  description.  Sinoo 
tho  year  IS.M  no  less  than  270  locks  liavo  bf'en  patented  in 
London  alone.  W.  .1.  Dixox. 

Lock'boiirney  pnst-v.  of  ITamilton  tp.,  Franklin  co,, 
0.,  11  miles  S.  E.  of  Columbus,  on  tho  Ohio  and  E.'ie 
Canal.     Pop.  2^1. 

Locke^  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Elkhart  co.,  Ind.  Pop.  of  v. 
107:  of  tp.  SS2. 

IjOckCy  post-tp.  of  Ingham  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  11  Ij. 

liOcke,  ])ost-v.  and  t[>.  of  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Sontliern  Central  R.  R..  21  miles  S.  of  Auburn,  has  mauu- 
faeturos  of  importaiioe.     Pop.  U)77. 

Locke,  tp.  of  Rowan  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1110. 

Locke  (D.vvin  Ko.ss).  better  known  under  las  unm-de- 
p!iiiu€  ()f  "  Petroleum  V.  Nasby,"  b.  at  Vestal,  Broome  co., 
X.  Y.,  l^ept.  20,  1833;  learned  printing  in  the  otlico  of  the 
Cortland  l)f,ut>cfat;  was  suceessively  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Plymouth  (0.)  Adverlhvr,  the  .Mansfield  (O.)  H.r- 
afif,  the  Uueyrus  J'>nni»t/,  an<l  tho  Findlay  (O.)  Jtjfersuniau, 
and  editor  of  the  Toledo  lU<t'U,  In  IStJO  he  began  to  pub- 
lish his  '•  Xasby  "  letters,  several  series  of  which  have  ap- 
peared in  book-form,  lie  is  the  author  of  many  ]>olitieitI 
piunphlets.  His  latest  production  is  The  Momh  »»/  Abon 
i>.n  A,/Inm  (187."i). 

Locke^  and  his  Philo^<iopliy.  I.  The  distinguished 
English  philosopher.  .Tohn  Locki:.  was  b.  at  Wrington, 
Somersetshire,  .\ug.  29,  li>;i2.  His  tirst  studies  were  pursued 
at  Westminster  College,  London.  In  llJ.d  he  became  a 
member  of  Christ's  College.  Oxford,  where  ho  resided  till 
I'iiW.  Here  his  mind  reeeiveil  that  bent  whieh  gave  him 
liis  subsequent  renown  as  a  philosoplier.  It  was  partly 
from  the  reading  of  Peseartes.  whose  clearness  of  exposi- 
tion Locke,  without  accepting  his  views,  greatly  admired. 
80  in  contrast  with  the  crude  instructions  of  the  university, 
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himsflf  hift  iiiofit  noted  udveritury.  Rut  it  wun  in  purt.uud 
direelly,  the  iiiflueiicu  of  a  diHeuMnion  with  five  or  nix  Ptti 
di'NtM  in  liirt  roomi  at  Oxford,  wheii.ui  he  fnyn,  the  itiooj^h' 
eamc  lo  his  mind  that  thi*  only  Huru  ground  of  harmony  in 
jiidgiiieiit  must  bo  found  in  u  pridiniinary  detoriiiinal  ion 
of  the  prfsitihilities  of  tliu  human  mind.  Thin  "  thongbl," 
wbiirh  h(f(.-uino  the  /-Jifaif,  wan  (aki  n  up  and  hiid  iiMide,  aijd 
wrillen  upon  at  intervaU  throut^h  u  period  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  nn<l  only  liniMbed  in  10H7.  In  KlOt,  Lock<- 
was  secretary  of  legation  at  llerlin  ;  in  lOfi?  Im  beeunH-  ae- 
qnainti-d  with  Lord  Ashley,  uftorwardii  earl  of  ShiiflcMhury, 
win),  ill  grutkudo  for  medical  advice  thought  to  have  Haved 
his  lr)rd-*bip'a  life,  received  the  young  philosopher  uh  a 
member  for  a  number  of  years  of  hin  family,  During  Ihift 
timo  ho  directed  tho  education  of  ShafloHbury's  con,  and 
that  of  bis  grandson,  who  hceame  th<;  elegant  philosophical 
writer  in  t^u(n-n  Anne's  reign.  Looko  was  brought,  thr<iugh 
his  friend  and  patron,  into  the  sooiely  of  Ruckingham, 
Halifax,  and  other  distinguished  men.  When  SbafloMhury 
became  lord  chancellor  ho  gave  lo  him  the  ofliee  of  tho 
presentation  of  benefices.  Rut  both  coon  f-.ll  into  dla- 
favor,  and  from  107^  to  1079,  Locko  was  in  Franco,  mainly 
at  Montpellicr  with  Herbert.  later  earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
to  whom  ho  dedicated  his  Eitut/,  having  also  free  inl^'r- 
courso  with  men  of  eminence  at  Paris.  From  I(»h;j  to 
IGSSjOn  ac'-ount  of  the  state  of  his  own  country,  ho  deemed 
it  wise  again  (o  reside  abroad.  Tin;  revtdution  of  ir»ss 
enabled  him  to  return  from  Hollaml  lo  England,  where  he 
filled  several  civil  offices,  and  ha<l  others  proffered,  which 
on  account  of  age  and  ill  health  ho  declined.  His  last 
years  were  spent  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  minis- 
tered to  by  Ladi'  Masham.  a  daughter  of  Ralph  Cudworth. 
D.  at  Oateg,  a  firm  believer  in  tho  Christian  religion,  Oct. 
28.  1701. 

If.  Tun  Philosophy  of  Lopkf. — 1.  licfinonn  for  it* 
Great  /*'ipiiffirih/  and  Influence. — The  Etnay  on  the  Unnnin 
Cnd':rnt(tndiiiijf  which  contains  Locke's  system,  did  not 
appear  in  London  until  lli'JO.  But  four  cdillonp,  revised 
by  the  author,  were  issued  before  his  death,  and  a  fifih, 
with  his  last  emendations,  the  year  after,  a  tenth  in  I7*)l, 
and  the  thirteenth  in  171S.  Meantime  it  was  translated 
info  French,  then  becoming  tho  universal  language  of  Eu- 
rope;  and  tliis  translation,  made  in  1700,  passed  through 
five  editions  in  fifty  years.  It  was  also  translated  into 
Latin — into  Dutch  and  German  several  times,  and  since 
into  modern  (iroek.  These  various  editions  and  transla- 
tions indicate  the  popularity  and  extensive  inlluonce  of  ihe 
E'M'Df.  As  rP'tHonn  for  this  may  be  mentioned — first,  the 
author's  public  and  social  position,  coupled  with  the  clear- 
ness and  assurance,  if  not  always  the  self  consistency,  of 
his  utterances.  Although  wanting  tho  condensation  and 
philosoithic  exactness  of  such  writers  as  Kant,  his  English 
would  rank  among  the  best  prose  of  his  timo;  and  his 
familiar  style,  derived  from  the  refined  society  in  whieh  he 
moved,  was  a  help  to  his  popularity,  as  his  public  life  wa-i 
already  an  introduction  to  his  authorship.  Secondly,  bis 
adhorenoe  to  the  causeof  civil  and  religious  liberty.  In  his 
wi>rk  on  Civil  Onrernmvtit  he  ailvoeated  tho  rights  of  th-- 
people  against  the  arbitrary  rule  to  whieh  they  were  being 
.subjecterL  In  1084,  and  by  order  of  His  Majesty,  he  was 
expelled  from  his  benefice  at  Oxford,  and  was  an  exile  on 
account  of  his  too  free  opinions.  He  might  have  nict  with 
Sir  Philip  Sidney's  fate  if,  instead  of  being  secreted  in  Hoi- 
lantl,  he  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  tlie  king.  On  tho 
accession  of  James  II.,  William  Ponn  proposed  lo  procure 
for  him  a  pardon,  hut  the  philosopher's  noble  reply  was, 
'•There  is  no  need  of  pardon  where  there  is  no  crime  or 
fault. "  But  the  above  reasons,  however  powerlul  as  aux- 
iliaries, would  not  suffice  but  for  the  third — that  Ihe  times 
favored  such  a  work.  The  psychological  field  was  not 
much  explored,  and  in  attempting  it  Locke  showed  an  io- 
depeiidence  which  drew  attention  lo  him.  At  the  siirae 
time,  good  men,  especially  in  Euglaud,  wero  disposed  lo 
accept  of  what  was  regarded  as  authority,  and  to  assume 
that  religion  could  find  its  support  in  failh.  without  any 
help  from  philosophy,  or  even  against  it.  And  unchristian 
thinkers  found  a  support  for  their  favorite  theories  in  the 
current  and  accepted  philosopliy  of  Locke.  Hence,  "to- 
wards 17J0."  says  Cousin. '*  the  principles  of  Loeke  were 
spread  through  Europe;  they  were  developed  everywhere 
else,  as  well  as  in  England."  This  would  seem  to  dc.Iare 
the  lime  of  its  appearance  favorable  to  9iirh  a  system  as 
that  enounced  by  Loi-ke.  "  Placed  between  the  seventeenth 
and  oighleeulh  centuries,  ho  forms  the  Iransliioo  from  one 
to  the  other.  In  fact,  run  over  all  the  sensunlistio  philoso- 
phers of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  is  not  one  who  dms 
not  invoke  the  authority  of  Locke  :  and  I  do  not  ppeak 
merely  of  raelaphysieians.  hut  of  nion^lists,  publicists,  and 
critics.  Locke  is  tho  ^hief,  (he  avowed  master  of  the  scn- 
sualistic  school  of  the  last  century.**  {Oinaia.) 
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2.  What  the  tochian  Philosophy  is.— Its  aim  is  "to  in- 
quire into  the  original  certainty  and  extent  of  human 
knowledge."  With  this  in  view,  the  author  strtvee  to  show 
(bli.  i.)  tliat  there  are  no  "  innate  ideas  " — ideas  being  u:^ed 
for  whatever  is  in  the  mind.  If  any  of  these  are  innate, 
then  the  expreseion  of  them — for  example,  "whatever  is, 
is,*'  or  "it  is  iyinossible  the  same  thing  should  be  and  not 
be" — ^must  be  accepted  by  all  human  beings,  not  a  child 
or  savage  excepted.  But,  it  is  said,  idiots,  children,  and 
savage?  do  not  accept  them,  therefore  they  cannot  be  innate. 
Such"  is  the  reasoning.  The  obstacles  thus  removed, 
the  origin  of  knowledge  is  discussed  (bk.  ii.).  Fortu- 
nately for  us.  the  author's  positions  can  be  given  concisely 
almost  in  his  own  words  :  **  Let  us  suppose  the  mind  to  be, 
as  we  say,  white  paper,  void  of  all  characters,  without  any 
ideas;  how  comes  it  to  be  furnished?  Whence  has  it  all 
the  materials  of  reason  and  knowledge?  To  this  I  answer, 
in  one  word,  from  experience;  in  that  all  knowledge  is 
founded,  and  from  that  it  ultimately  derives  itself." 
Again  he  says — and  the  passage  is  a  fundamental  postu- 
late of  this  philosophy — ■*'  Our  observation,  employed  either 
about  external,  sensible  objects,  or  about  the  internal  ope- 
rations of  our  own  minds,  perceived  and  reflected  on  by 
ourselves,  is  that  which  supplies  our  understandings  with 
all  the  materials  of  thinking.  These  two  are  the  fountains 
of  knowledge  from  whence  all  the  ideas  we  have,  or  can 
naturally  have,  do  spring."  These  are  called  "  sensation  " 
and  "  reflection."  And  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the 
latter  must  wait  on  the  former.  "  I  see  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  soul  thinks  before  the  senses  have  furnished  it  with 
ideas  to  think  on."  That  is,  the  mind  can  only  act  upon 
what  is  given  to  it  from  without,  furnishing  nothing  original 
from  itself.  In  the  last  analysis  the  materials  of  knowledge 
are  "ideas"  of  sensation  due  to  perception. 

3.  Critlciim  of  this  Phihsophi/. — The  first  valid  objection 
to  it  is  its  faulty  method.  The  primary  and  essential  work 
of  the  psychologist  is  to  examine  all  the  facts  of  conscious- 
ness, and  to  present  no  theory  not  sustained  by  these.  In- 
stead of  this  true  method,  Locke  lays  down  a  hypothesis 
of  the  origin  of  knowledge  which  the  facts  of  conscious- 
ness do  not  sustain.  Then  in  his  treatment  of  innate  ideas 
he  virtually  assumes  rational  intuitions  as  elements  of 
knowledge  to  be  the  same  as  a  conscious  recognition  of 
prepositional  truth;  e.  (j.  if  one  has  an  idea  of  existence, 
he  must  know  the  import  of  "  whatever  is,  is.'*  And  there 
is  a  constant  want  of  distinguishing  between  the  condition 
and  the  cause — between  the  chronological  condition  for  the 
development  of  rational  truth,  and  the  real  cause  of  its  ex- 
istence at  all  in  the  mind;  the  former  being  our  sensible 
connection  with  the  external  world  ;  the  latter,  the  original 
constitution  of  the  soul — (".  e,  the  reason  itself.  So  in  the 
matter  of  it  this  philosophy  has  no  support  for  substance 
and  real  being.  Locke's  ontology  needs  what  his  system, 
carefully  guarded  in  its  leading  postulates,  will  not  allow. 
Certain  of  his  statements,  indeed,  taken  by  themselves, 
must  involve  intuitive  truth.  Some  of  the  consequences 
deduced  from  his  hypothesis  Locke  would  deplore  as  much 
as  any  one.  But  his  innnediate  followers,  instead  of  ex- 
posing and  correcting  his  radical  defect,  proceeded  to  make 
a  rigorous  application  of  hie  theory  of  the  origin  of  ideas, 
and  what  he  calls  sensation  and  reflection  becomes,  con- 
Bistcntly  with  Iiis  own  position,  sensation  only.  And  so, 
after  it  has  helped  Berkeley  to  eliminate  the  external  world 
from  the  sphere  of  reality,  it  enables  Tlumo  to  say  that  it 
is  vain  to  look  for  reality  eillior  within  or  without;  accord- 
ing to  the  accepted  ])hilosnphy,  all  is  phantasm,  and  wo 
cannot  reach  substance  by  any  possibility  of  thought.  The 
legitimate  tendency  of  the  syslein  must  he,  and  !»as  been 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  skepticism  in  religion,  utilita- 
rianism in  morals,  and  materialism  in  philot^ophy. 

J.  R.  llKimicK. 

Locke's  Island,  seaport  of  Shclbnrne  co..  Nova  Sco^ 
tin,  on  Il:iggtd  Nland  Bay,  has  considerable  West  India 
trade  and  fisheries.     Pop.  about  400. 

LocK'liart,  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1829. 

Lockliart,  post-v.,  eai>.  of  Caldwell  co.,  Tex.,  HO  miles 
from  Austin,  lias  4  churches,  a  ncw8pa])er,  flouiisbing 
schools,  2  hotels,  steam  f^aw  and  grist  mill,  a  saddlv  manu- 
factory, and  10  mercantile  establishments.  The  celeiu-atcd 
Lockhart  Springs  arc  located  here.  Princijial  business, 
farming  and  .stock-raising.     Pup.  /iOO. 

Stkki.  &  BniDfiKs,  Enfl.  *'Nr;ws  Erno." 

Lockhart  (John  CiinsoN),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  atCamhu>:neflmn, 
Lanarkshire,  .*^cothind.  in  1707;  stu'lied  at  (JIasgow  Uni- 
versity 1X07-10;  graduated  from  Baliol  CoUegf.  O.xfnnl, 
in  1817  as  bachelor  of  law;  passed  advocat<5  at  Edinburgh 
1K16;  became  in  ISI7  a  contributor  to  Wnokwood.  in  which 
his  articles  were  remarkable  for  vigor  and  sfbidarchiit ; 
married  in  1K20  the  daughter  of  jSir  Walter  iSeott;  was 
editor  of  Xho  Qnatterfj  Jicvtcic,  London,  1820-53;  rcooivod 


in  1843  the  sinecure  auditorship  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall ; 
was  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Nocti-H  Amlronianx.  D.  at 
Abbotsford,  then  the  seat  of  his  daughter,  Lady  Hope 
Scott,  Nov.  25,  1854,  His  principal  works  are  Valerius 
(1821),  ^(/a/H  Blair  {\)i22),  Refjinald  fJulton  (1823),  and 
Matthew  Wold  (1824),  novels;  Uon  Quixote.,  with  notes 
(1822),  Spanish  Balhuh  (1824).  Life  of  Burns  (1825),  of 
Bonaparte  (1829),  and  of  Scott  (18:J7-oil). 

Lock  Ha'ven,  city,  cap.  of  Clinton  co..  Pa.,  on  the 
Philadelphia  and  Erie  and  the  Bald  Eagle  R.  Rs.,  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River,  equidistant  between  Philadelphia  and  Erie,  has  13 
churches,  7  school-houses,  including  a  State  normal  school, 
3  newspapers,  2  national  banks,  good  waterworks,  several 
extensive  machine-shops  and  iron-foundries,  and  is  lighted 
by  gas.  The  principal  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  lum- 
ber, there  being  in  the  city  limits  9  saw-mills  and  4  largo 
planing-mills.  An  excellent  boom  for  the  staying  of  logs 
floating  in  the  river  is  here  located.  About  35,000,000  feet 
of  lumber  are  annually  shipped  from  this  point.  Pop.  6986. 
J.  B.  G.  Ktnsloe,  Ed.  "Clinton  Republican." 

Lock'in^ton,  post-v.  of  Washington  tp..  Shelby  co., 
0..  near  the  Great  Miami  River  and  on  the  Miami  Canal. 
Pop.  214. 

Lockjaw.     See  Tetanus. 

Lock'land  (  Lockland  Station  P,  0.),  a  v.  of  Hamilton 
CO.,  0..  in  Springtield  and  Syracuse  tps.,  on  the  Cincinnati 
Hamilton  and  Dayton  and  the  Cincinnati  and  Springfield 
R.  Rs.,  and  the  Miami  Canal,  12  miles  N.  of  Cincinnati. 
Pop.  1299. 

Lock'port,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Will  co,.  III.,  on  the 
Chicago  Alton  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.  and  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal,  33  miles  from  Chicago,  has  9  churches, 
1  hotel,  2  banking-houses,  2  warehouses,  etc.,  and  the  prin- 
cipal business  is  farming.  Pop.  of  v.  1772;  of  tp.  3584. 
W.  H.  Cook.  Ed.  "Courifr." 

Lockport,  post-v.  of  Adams  tp..  Carroll  co.,  Ind.,  on 
the  Wabash  River  and  Canal.     Pop.  176. 

Lockport,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Mich.,  on 
the  Michigan  Air-line  R.  R.     Pop.  of  v.  1553;  of  tp.  3456. 

Lockport,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Niagara  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  New  York  Central  R.  R.  and  on  tlie  Erie  Canal,  65 
miles  W.  of  Rochester,  IS  miles  from  Niagara  Falls,  25 
miles  from  Bufi'alo,  and  S  miles,  air-line,  from  Lake  Ontario, 
It  derives  its  name  from  a  double  tier  of  five  locks,  of  12 
feet  lift  each,  by  which  boats  are  passed  up  and  down  tho 
"  raountain-ridge,"  a  height  of  60  feet.  Some  35,000  cubio 
feet  of  water  pass  this  point  every  minute  during  the  season 
of  navigation,  only  one-fifth  of  which  on  account  of  lock- 
ages, the  four-fifths  in  some  part  turning  machinery  before 
reaching  the  canaUlcvel  below.  Lockport  is  located  near 
the  geographical  centre  of  one  of  the  most  profitable  grain 
and  fruit  growing  counties  in  the  State.  There  is  received 
for  apples  alone  from  Sl.OOO.OiiO  to  $1,750,000  annually. 
It  has  important  manufacturing  interests,  including  tho 
Holly  Company,  which  employs  300  skilled  mechanics  in 
constructing  the  Holly  waterworks,  now  in  use  in  more 
than  60  cities  and  villages  in  the  Union  ;  also  manufac- 
tures of  engines  and  steam-drcdgos,  self-centring  turning- 
lathes,  tackle- blocks,  bran-duster  and  smut -machines, 
window-sash,  doors,  cornices,  etc.,  patent  medicines,  shirt 
bosoms,  etc.,  and  large  qunrries  of  blue  limestone.  It  con- 
tains 17  churches,  a  union  school  system,  embracing  tho 
entire  corporation,  with  an  imposing  central  structure 
wherein  arc  taught  collegiate  hrancbes.  and  costly  houses 
in  each  ward  for  primary  instructitm,  all  free  to  actual  resi- 
dents of  the  city;  .'!  daily  and  6  weekly  (I  German)  news- 
papers, 4  banks.  1  savings  bank,  2  homes  fur  the  friendless, 
and  several  other  benevolent  org.-vnizations.  and  a  fine 
opera-house,  cap.ablo  of  seating  1500  people.  Pop.  of  city, 
12,420;  of  tp.  3032. 

R.  AL  Skkcls,  Ed.  "Tin:  Daily  Union." 

Lockport,  a  v.  of  Co^ihcu  tp.,  Tuscarawas  co..  0.,  on 
tho  (Hiio  Canal.      Pop.  250. 

Lockport  (Platka  P.  0.),  a  b.  of  Girard  tp..  Eric  co., 
Pa.,  on  flic  Eric  Extension  Canal,  2l  miles  S.  W.  of  Erie. 
Pop.  IdJ. 

Lockport  (LonKPORT  Station  P.  0.),  a  v.  of  Fairfield 
tp.,  Westmoreland  co..  Pa.,  on  Concmaugh  River,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  R.  11.  and  Canal,  10  miles  E.  of  Blairsvillc. 
It  liiis  line  beds  of  coal. 

Lockritl^c,  tp.  of  Jefferson  co.,  la.     Pop.  1080. 

Locks'liiir^«  po.«t-v.,  cap.  of  Sevier  co.,  Ark.,  81  miles 
S.  W.  of  Little  Rock. 

Lockvillc,  jiost-v.  of  Violet  tp..  Fairfield  co.,  0..  on 
the  Ohio  Caiial.  12  miles  N.  W.  of  Lancaster.     P(»p.  131. 

Lock'wood'S)  tp.  of  Brunswick  oo.,  N.  C.     Pop.  871. 
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I^ock'yer  (.Ioskimi  Norman),  P.  U.  S.,  b.  nt  KuRhy, 
En^IuiKl.  iMtiy  17,  Im:I(I;  cHuratdd  chiefly  on  the  Conlinorit ; 
waH  uli'ik  iij  th«  war-ofl"i<!i)  in  IH;i7;  li(!ciim(i  HkilliMi  in 
iniitlii'tiiatnrM  iimi  iiMtriMictmy  by  private  Htmly;  r<iit(5il  tlio 
Ariiiif  Iirt/nf"/i',nn  {iHfiiij;  wart  for  a  time  nirinecle'l  with 
the.  rovai  <M»rimiinHi'>ii  on  iiiHtnietion  ;  heeaine  a  I'ellow  of 
the,  Htiyal  AMtroiiomical  Soei.-ty  I  Sfifi ;  F.  U.  S.  IHfltf;  o.litor 
of  i\'ifiirr,  dr.  ;  waH  Uede  leetiirer  at  CambridK"  187I-7.'J, 
an'l  chief  "f  lh«  eeIi|iHe  exp<-<litioii  to  Sieily  in  IH70  ;  haH 
written  vahiahir  papers  on  (hn  fun  antl  the  phmet  Marn, 
I,'HHuttH  in  Attrmtfiiiiii,  T/ir  S/trrtyanrtipr,  etc.,  ami  variouH 
repurtH  and  niernoiin,  ehielly  upon  ttutrononiy  and  pliynies. 

Lo'rie,  town  of  Swit/.erlund.  in  tho  canton  of  Xoufchiltel, 
on  tht)  liicil.  It8  inannfaeturcs  of  clocks  and  wutohcs  aro 
very  celebrated.      Pop.  Ii:i01. 

Ijo'cock  (Sir  CiiAttiKs),  IUiit.,  M.  T>.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at 
Northaiiiploii,  KriL;)iiii«l,  Apr.  lil,  I  7'.f'J  ;  uliidieii  at  the  lliii- 
ver^^ify  ot  Miiinliurj^li,  wlierc  lie  j^raduatud  in  medicine  IK'Jl  ; 
eK(al)IiHhed  hituMolf  in  liis  profession  in  London,  and  in 
isti)  was  appointed,  on  tho  r<'cornniendatiun  of  Sir  .laniou 
Chirke,  phywieian  acettuoheiir  to  tho  queen,  by  whom,  in 
recognition  of  h\s  services,  ho  vtaa  created  a  baronet  Apr. 


14.  I8&7,  at  which  time  ho  retired  from  the  oclivo  practice 
of  hitt  profcPKion.  In  tho  same  3-car  ho  wah  clioncn  prt^fi- 
dunt  of  thu  Uoyal  Modicul  and  Chirur^ical  Hocioty,  and 
became  in  IHti;*  honorary  president  of  (h(!  ObntelrieaI  So- 
ciety, ilo  wait  a  ma^iHtrate  and  deputy-lieutenant  for 
Kent,  and  in  l^^Ctft  wan  an  tniHueccHfiful  candi'hite  for  Par- 
liament in  the  ConBcrvativoinloreat.  D,  at  liinslead  Lodge, 
Hyde,  July  26,  1875. 

Locomotion  of  Aiiimnlfi.  FccMECiiANirs,  Aximai., 
by  PitoF.  \V.  P.  TnuwiiitiDiii;,  A.  M. 

Locomo'tive  [Lat.  lontt,  "place,"  and  momr,  via- 
turn,  "to  niovo"].  The  form  of  engine  ithown  in  ihe  en- 
graving rcpreaonts  quite  accurately  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  locomotivcH  found  upon  American  railroads.  Other 
varictieH,  some  differing  widely  from  Ihiit,  aro  used  both 
upon  our  own  roads  an'l  in  other  partH  uf  the  world,  but  in 
all  their  essential  clcmentH  they  may  be  compared  with  it. 
The  principal  parts  arelho  boiler,  containing  wilhin  itKolf 
the  firebox  or  furnace;  the  frame,  the  8team-cylindcrft,  tho 
valvo-gear,  tho  driving-wheels,  and  the  truck-frume  with 
Us  wheels. 

The  body  of  the   boiler  it)  cylindrical,  and  to  it,  at  the 


Fig.  1. 
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Locomotive. 


back  end,  between  the  driving-wheels,  tho  rectangular  outer 
fireliox  is  riveted.  Tho  fire-grato  is  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  tlio  inner  firebox,  and  the  heated  gases  pass  from  ttio 
burning  fuel  through  the  tubes,  which  extend  forward 
tlirough  tho  body  of  the  boiler  to  the  front  end.  The  water 
is  contained  in  (lie  ppaees  around  tlie  outside  of  tho  tubes, 
and  also  in  the  water-leg  or  space  between  the  inner  and 
outer  fireboxes.  A  dome  is  placed  upon  tho  top  of  the 
boiler  to  give  a  larger  internal  steani-spaco,  and  also  in 
order  that  the  mouth  of  tho  ]npe  t!iroui;h  wliit-h  tho  steam 
is  led  to  tho  cylinders  may  bo  raised  up  within  it  as  hij^h 
as  ]io3sil>Ie  aljove  the  surface  of  the  water.  Tho  parallel 
sides  of  tho  outer  and  inner  fireboxes  aro  held  to  each  other 
by  stay-bolls,  which  are  screwed  in  thrtiugh  both  plates. 
The  top  or  crown -sheet  of  the  inner  firebox  is  nearly  fiat, 
an;l  it  is  stayed  by  deep  bars  which  reach  across  it  from 
side  to  side.  To  these  bars  the  sheet  is  held  up  by  nu- 
merous bolts  or  rivets,  and  tho  bars  Iheniselvos  are  sup- 
ported partly  by  resting  at  their  ends  upon  the  siile-shoets 
or  plates  of  tho  inner  tirobox,  but  cluelly  by  sling-stays, 
which  hang  down  from  tho  shell  of  the  boiler  above  tho 
orown-sheet.  Tho  shell  of  the  boiler  is  extended  forward 
about  tlirec  feet  beyond  llie  front  end  of  tho  tubes,  forming 
the  smoke-box.  within  whieli  the  waste  gases  collect  after 
pas:^ing  through  the  tubes,  ami  upon  wliich  is  placed  tho 
chimney  through  wliich  they  escape  into  the  air.  Near  the 
top  of  the  chimney  a  defieetor  is  placed  to  break  up  tho 
coarser  cinders  that  may  lio  projected  against  it  by  the 
force  of  tho  draf(,  and  a  wire  netting  fine  enough  to  pre- 
vent their  escape  into  the  air.  On  wood-burning  locomo- 
tives this  netting  is  so  fine  that  a  medium-sized  pin  cannot 
bo  thrust  through  tho  mesh.  Directly  under  the  ehininey 
is  placed  tho  draft  pipe,  by  which  unil'orniity  in  tho  fiow 
of  gases  is  secured  from  tho  lower  as  wvU  as  the  upper 
tubes  into  tho  chimney.  Beneath  tho  draft-pipe  a  nozzle 
is  placed  upon  tho  end  of  the  exhaust-pipes,  and  through 
it  tho  waste  steam  of  the  cylin<Jers  is  discharged.  By  this 
moans  a  draft  is  induced  through  the  tubes  and  through 
the  fire,  and  by  this  intermittent  discharge  into  the  chimney 
of  the  steam  from  the  cylinders  tho  well-known  puff  of  tho 
locnuiotivo  is  produced. 

The  throtile-valve.  by  which  the  ndmis.«ion  of  tho  steam 
to  the  cylinders,  and  thus  tho  sfartin;^  of  tho  engine,  is 
controlled,  is  placed  at  the  entrance  to  tho  steain-pipo.  close 
beneath  tho  cover  of  tho  dome,  which  can  be  readily  re- 


moved to  give  access  to  the  interior  of  the  hoilcr.  The 
steam-pipe  extends  down  and  forward  through  the  front 
end  of  the  boiler  into  the  smoke-box..  Two  separate  pipes 
the.i  lead  to  the  steam-nozzles  on  the  cylinder,  through 
which  the  steam  passes  into  the  steam-chest.  TI»e  cylinders 
are  placed  outside  of  and  close  ogainst  the  frames,  being 
bolted  directly  to  them,  and  also  by  the  flanges  of  an  in- 
termediate saddle-piece  to  the  smoke-box.  or  front  end  of 
tho  boiler.  The  steam-chest,  containing  the  slide-valve,  is 
placed  on  the  upper  side  of  the  cylinder,  in  which  the  ports 
aro  so  cast  that  the  steam  may  pass  into  the  chest  from  tho 
steam-pipe,  out  of  it  to  either  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  also 
out  to  the  exhaust-pipe  in  its  final  escape,  the  distributing 
passages  being  alternately  covered  by  the  slide-valve.  The 
motion  of  the  piston  in  the  cylinder  is  transmitted  through 
the  piston-rod  to  the  cross-hcod.  and  then  by  the  connect- 
ing-rod to  the  crank-pin.  which  is  fitted  into  the  driving- 
wheel.  The  piston  is  made  of  cast-iron,  and  runs  steam- 
tight  in  the  cylinder  by  means  of  iron  packing  rings  and 
a  set  of  sicel  springs,  which  press  the  rings  radially  out- 
ward against  tho  walls  of  the  cylinder.  liings  made  of 
square  steel  wire  are  often  used,  the  rings  being  bent  to  a 
circle  a  little  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  ond 
then  sprung  into  grooves  which  are  turned  in  a  solid  piston 
to  receive  them.  By  their  own  elasticity  the  wires  are  kept 
close  against  tho  cylinder.  The  cross-head  is  held  by  a 
key  to  the  outer  end  of  the  piston  rod,  and  it  is  guided  in 
its  reciprocating  motion  by  four  steel  sliile-bnrs  which  arc 
set  parallel  with  the  centre  line  of  the  cylinder.  The  con- 
necting-rod is  attached  at  one  end  I"  a  wrist  in  the  eroy^ 
head,  and  at  the  other  end  to  the  cnink-pin  in  the  driving- 
wheel  ;  and  it  thus  transmits  the  pressure  upon  tho  pist.-n 
to  the  wheel,  and  to  the  point  of  contact  or  of  ^csi^lanco 
upon  tho  rail.  This  rod.  and  the  parallel  rod  wliieh  con- 
nects the  two  driving-wheels,  aro  fitted  nt  both  ends  with 
brass  boxes  and  tapered  keys,  by  which  they  are  held  close 
upon  the  erank-pins  in  the  wheels.  The  rocker  is  placed 
close  behind  the  slides,  and  through  it  is  transmitted  the 
reeiprocatiug  motion  of  the  eccentrics  upon  the  driving- 
axle  to  the  slide-valve,  by  means  of  (he  eccentric  rods,  the 
reversing  link,  and  the  valve-stem. 

The  iron  frame-bars  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the 
boiler,  and  they  are  attached  to  it  rigidly  near  the  forward 
end.  A  cross-beam  of  oak  holds  them  to  each  other  at  the 
extreme  front,  and  to  this  beam  is  attached  the  pilot  or 
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cow-catcher,  which  aids  in  clearing  the  track  of  obstruc- 
tions. The  saddle  to  which  the  cylinders  are  attached 
serves  as  the  means  of  fastening  the  frames  to  the  boiler, 
as  it  rests  upon  them,  and  is  held  to  them  and  to  the  smoke- 
box  by  bolts  which  are  driven  solid  into  accurately  drilled 
holes.  The  jaws  of  the  frame  which  hold  the  driving  axle- 
boxes  are  forged  solid  with  the  long  side-bars,  which  lie 
close  on  each  side  of  the  oulor  firebox.  The  frames  arc 
held  rigidly  to  the  firebox  laterally,  but  clasps  are  put 
round  fhem,  so  that  the  whole  body  of  the  boiler  may  ex- 
pand liackward  from  the  front  end  as  it  becomes  heated. 
At  the  back  end  of  the  frames  a  oast-iron  plate  is  put  in 
between  I  hem,  which  serves  both  in  holding  them  to  each 
other  and  also  in  coupling  on  the  tender.  The  axleboxes 
of  the  driving-wheels  are  free  to  slide  vertically  in  the  jaws 
of  the  frame,  so  that  the  wheels  may  yield  more  perfectly 
to  the  inequalities  of  the  road.  The  weight  of  the  engine 
over  the  driving-wheels  rests  upon  the  spring-hangers, 
which  draw  directly  upon  the  ends  of  the  springs.  These 
bear,  in  the  centre  of  their  length,  upon  the  top  of  the 
axlcbox,  so  that  the  j.ar  due  to  the  striking  of  the  wheel 
upon  any  inequality  in  the  rail-surface  is  lessened  in  vio- 
lence by  "passing  thus  through  the  spring.  j\n  equalizing 
lever  is  placed  on  each  side,  between  the  driving-wheel 
springs,  and  to  this  lever  one  end  of  each  spring  is  hung, 
so  that  the  jar  brought  against  one  wheel  is  in  part  trans- 
mitted to  the  spring  of  the  other  wheel,  and  thus  the  elas- 
ticity of  both  springs  is  utilized  for  the  relief  of  each  wheel. 
On  each  side  of  the  axleboxes  are  placed  vertical  wedges 
which  bear  against  the  jaws  of  the  frame,  and  by  tighten- 
ing them  any  looseness  due  to  the  wearing  of  the  moving 
faces  may  he  compensated  for.  The  axlcbox  has  a  brass 
or  white-uietal  lining,  which  bears  upon  the  axle,  and  on 
the  top  of  it  is  formed  an  oil-cup  for  the  lubrication  of  the 
rubbing  surfaces.  Underneath  the  axle  is  an  oil-box  filled 
with  a  compressed  sponge,  which  retains  the  oil  an  J'presses 
it  constantly  against  the  bearing  surface  of  the  axle. 

The  driving-wheels  are  bored  to  a  close  fit  upon  the  axles, 
and  are  forced  on  by  a  powerful  hydraulic  press.  They  are 
held  from  turning  on  the  axle  by  a  square  key,  which  is 
driven  into  a  recess  or  key-way  cut  half  in  the  axle  and 
half  in  the  wheel.  The  steel  crank-piu  is  forced  in  the 
same  way  into  a  hole  bored  in  the  cranU-boss,  which  is  an 
enlargement  of  two  of  the  spokes  of  the  wheel.  The  driv- 
in.o'-wheels  of  .American  locomotives  are  invariably  made 
of'cast  iron,  and  arc  encircled  with  a  steel  band  or  tire, 
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which  bears  upon  the  rail  and  has  a  flange  or  lip  at  its 
inner  edge  by  which  it  is  kept  laterally  upon  the  rail. 
Many  methods  of  holding  the  tires  in  place  upon  the  wheel 
have  been  employed.  In  one  of  these  oak  blocks  are  driven 
with  great  force  into  recesses  which  are  left  under  the  tire 
in  the  rim  of  the  wheel.  In  another  the  tire  is  turned  out 
true  on  its  inner  circumference,  and  the  wheel  is  turned 
slightly  larger  than  this  inner  diameter  of  the  tiro.  The 
latter  is  heated  until  by  its  expansion  it  will  slip  on  to  the 
wheel,  and  by  the  tension  due  to  its  cooling  it  is  held  in 
pLace.  The  forward  or  truck-wheels  arc  made  of  cast  iron, 
with  a  hard  tread  or  bearing  surface.  They  are  pressed  on 
to  the  axles  without  keys,  aud  are  pl.aoed  under  the  engine 
in  the  truck-frame.  Upon  this  frame  is  pLaced  a  centre- 
bearing,  upon  which  the  weight  of  the  forwanl  part  of  the 
eni'iue  rests,  and  around  which  the  frame  can  rotate  slightly 
inl'ollowing  the  curvature  of  the  track  over  which  the  en- 
gine may  be  passing,  and  thus  the  resistance  due  to  the 
side-pressure  of  the  flanges  against  the  rails  in  passing 
curves  is  greatly  lessened.  The  direction  of  the  motiim  of 
the  engine  may  be  changed  by  the  action  of  the  reverse 
lever,  in  bringing  into  gear  with  the  slide-valve,  by  means 
of  the  reversing  link,  one  or  the  other  of  the  eccentrics 
upon  the  driving-axle. 

The  feed-pump  by  which  the  supply  of  water  is  forced 
into  the  boiler  is  driven  by  one  of  the  cross-heads,  the  pump- 
plunger  being  attached  directly  to  it.  The  pump-valves 
are  made  of  the  hardest  brass,  and  so  that  they  may  be 
easily  examined  or  repaired.  An  injector  is  usually  fitted 
for  the  supply  of  the  boiler  when  the  engine  is  standing. 
The  water  is  led  to  the  pump  and  to  the  injector  by  pipes 
which  are  connected  to  the  tender  by  a  flexible  hose.  It  is 
delivered  to  the  boiler  through  pipes  which  enter  near  the 
front  end,  and  a  check -valve  is  fitted  close  to  the  side  of 
the  boiler  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  heated  water  to  the 
]mmp.  The  tender,  which  accompanies  nearly  all  American 
locomotives,  is  provided  with  a  water-tank  enclosing  a  space 
for  fuel,  and  the  whole,  resting  upon  a  timber  platform,  is 
placed  upon  two  truck-frames  which  are  fitted  with  the 
requisite  wheels  and  axles. 

The  weight  of  an  engine  of  this  class,  without  the  ten- 
der, mav  be  taken  at  thirty-two  tons  when  filled  with  water 
and  ready  for  work.  Of  this  weight,  twenty-one  tons  rest 
upon  the  driving-wheels.  The  cost  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance per  mile  run  is  about  19  cents,  the  proportion  due 
to  repairs  being  3^^  cents,  to  fuel  o^  cents,  to  stores  ft 
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cent,  to  miscellaneous  2ft  cents,  and  to  attendance  of  all 
kinds  lift  cents.  It  is  certain  that  the  secret  of  the  most 
suceccslul  practice  in  the  designing  and  construction  of 
locomotives  has  lain  in  the  observance  of  tho  most  rigid 
simplicity  of  detail  in  every  part,  and  also  that  the  im- 
provements of  the  future  will  lie  chiefly  in  tho  adaptation 
of  new  materi.als,  rather  than  now  methods  of  conslructinn. 
/{riitil  Ln<i>m<ith'r. — The  engraving  shows  a  well-approvod 
form  of  engine  by  Aveling  it  I'lirter  of  Rochester.  lOngland. 
Very  little  has  been  done  in  this  country  in  bringing  such 
engines  into  actual  use,  though  several  excellent  designs  for 
them  liavo  been  put  forward.  In  this  engine  the  boiler  is 
of  the  common  loc<imotivi'  form.  On  the  lop  of  it,  near  the 
front  end,  the  steam-cylinder  is  placed,  and  the  crank-shaft, 
flywheel.nnd  driving  gear  are  directly  behind  it.  The  driv- 
ing pinion  upon  thccrank-shaft  is  connected,  with  one  inter- 
mediate shaft.  In  a  heavy  gear  upon  the  driving-axle,  and 
thus  a  high  speed  of  the  fly-wheel  may  be  maintained  at  iin 
ordinary  speed  of  the  locomotive,  and  an  ample  power  devel- 


oped even  with  a  small  steam-cylinder.  The  dnvmg-wheels, 
upon  which  about  eight-tenths  ni  the  whole  weight  of  tho 
engine  rests,  have  very  broad  rims,  with  thin  oblique  strips 
riveted  upon  them,  aiid  they  thus  have  a  slightly  greater 
hold  upon  the  ground  than  would  be  afl'orded  by  an  en- 
tirely smooth  surface.  The  front  wheels  are  pivoted,  by  a 
eontre-pin  in  their  axle,  so  as  to  allow  the  engine  to  move 
in  a  curved  path.  This  turning  of  the  engine  is  controlled 
by  side-chains,  which  are  drawn  up  by  a  hand-wheel  placed 
near  tho  driver.  The  wheels  are  made  with  an  internal 
wroiight-iron  rim  and  iinns.  A  cast-iron  external  rim  or 
lire  is  used,  and  between  these  two  rims,  in  a  closed  recess, 
ari'  placed  blocks  of  ruliber,  which  by  their  elasticity  allord 
suflieiont  relief  to  the  machinery  from  tho  jarring  of  rough 
roads,  and  which  are  at  the  same  limo  protected  from  in- 
jury. The  weight  of  a  inedium-sizeil  engine  of  this  kind 
may  be  taken  at  about  eight  tone,  and  the  cost  of  operation 
and  maiutcnancu  at  from  four  to  six  cents  per  mile  run. 

I'.  liARNES. 
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l^tx^oroton'do,  (own  in  Suuthmi  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
in(M>  111  iiuri,  ubuuL  1!6  luik-tt  N.  ul' 'J'uruiitu.  I'up.  in  1H7'I, 
7I.-(D. 

Lfi'rri,  or  liocri  lOpi/.ephy'rii,  mi  iincicnt  rity  nf 
Mll^;n:l  iira-ciii  or  S<nillu-in  Italy,  in  tlio  huljHiMjiicnt  Ko- 
tniiii  [)n»vinrn  of  nruttiiiiii  or  Ciiliihriu  IlUni,  now  Jt«*j;j,'i(». 
It  wiir^  tomMW'tl  iirohiil'ly  uh  nirly  tin  710  it.  r.  (iiccordin^  lo 
Striilin)  iiH  II  colony  fmrii  (lit;  (ircuiiiii  Lu(M-iH,  Itut  wiu-tlivr 
iVoni  til*'  t'liHU'rn  or  weHtt-rn  (Minntry  of  Unit  luimo  in  unui-r- 
t:ii[i.  Th<*  original  HcLtli'nii-nt  wum  on  Cajjii  Z(;[i)iyriuiu 
(('n|io  ili  Itriiz/.iitio),  n<;iir  tlic  S.  l-l.  point  of  the  Caliibriiin 
iM'iiiii.-Hiilii,  wlicncro  till-  niinu-  i^ivcn  lo  riistitigniHli  tho  colony 
rniMi  the  motln-r-coiMitry.  nKinialcly,  the  si-tlU-nn*nt  \va« 
rfiniivcd  \b  niilcH  furtliur  N.  Lot-ri  wuh  udrlirated  iirt  the 
(iriHl  tiiock  9taU!  to  ailopt  a  wriftrti  code  of  laws,  tlio  aii- 
lhnr->liip  of  wliich  wa.s  aHcriljcii  to  a  half-niythicul  Icglfiu- 
tor,  ZiiltHiciis.  The  pL'oph'  were  mini  to  bo  »*kilful  ami 
eoura;ico«8  in  war,  ami  udilii-tetl  to  poetry,  phih<sr»|)hy, 
nn<t  music.  The  ]jocrians  were  lonj^  in  hoHlility  with  Ilhc- 
^iiirii  and  Crotona,  and  in  ulliimee  with  SyracnHC.  Tho 
yonn;;er  DionysitiH  Boi/.ed  npon  the  eitudel  at  Lncri  on  hi« 
expnl.sjon  from  SyraiMisc  (."tJU  ii.  c.),  and  CMirried  on  a  doH- 
potic  gMverninent  until  expelled  six  vearH  later.  During 
the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  Pyrrhus  and  with  the  Cnr- 
thaijinians,  Loeri  allcrnntely  favrired  all  the  er)ntending 
parties,  and  conscquendy  sullVred  hy  turns  from  all,  es- 
pecially from  tho  Ur»nuLns,  who  were  finally  victorious,  and 
followed  the  example  of  Pyrrhiis  in  jiluncliriiig  tho  famoua 
temple  of  I'roscrplne.  From  this  time  Locri  sunk  into  In- 
eignilicanco  ;  its  very  existence  for  many  centuries  is  known 
only  hy  passages  in  gcoijraphiciil  treatises.  Destroyed' 
proliahly  by  tho  Saracens,  its  site  had  boeomc  unknown 
until  tho  present  century,  when  tho  remains  of  the  walls 
of  tlie  twt)  f;tinous  citadels  and  the  foundations  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Proserpine  have  lieen  discovered  .'y  miles  front  tlic 
modern  town  of  Geracc,  (See  description  by  tho  duke  do 
Luynes  in  Anu.  d.  Jnnt.  Aivh.^  vol.  ii.) 

Loc'rians  [AoKpoi],  a  people  of  ancient  rireece,  reputed 
to  bo  descf>ndants  of  the  Leleges,  divided  into  eastern  and 
western  tribes.  Thoso  on  the  K.  ooast,  an^l  X.  of  tho 
Phi)eiiin  eity  Daphnus,  were  called  Kpicnemidii  (named 
from  Mount  Cneniis),  while  thttse  fsirtlier  S.  were  OpuTi- 
tii,  so  called  from  Opus,  their  chief  town.  On  the  X. 
of  tho  Corinthian  (hilf  dwelt  the  OzoUe,  a  semi-barbarous 
tribe. 

Ijo'chs  fliat.].  Tho  locus  of  a  point  is  the  lino  gen- 
cratrd  I'V  that  point  when  moving  according  to  a  fixed 
law.  Thus,  if  a  point  moves  in  a  piano  in  such  manner 
that  tho  sum  of  its  distances  from  two  fixed  points  is  al- 
ways ef|ual  to  a  gi\'en  distance,  its  locus  is  an  ellipse.  Tho 
locus  of  a  line  is  tho  surface  generated  by  that  lino  when 
moving  according  to  a  fixed  law.  Thus,  if  a  straight  lino 
moves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  touch  three  other  straight 
lines,  no  two  of  which  nro  jiarallel,  its  locus  is  a  hyper- 
boloid  of  one  nappe.  To  find  (he  equation  of  a  locus  we 
have  only  to  express  the  law  of  motion  by  one  or  more  in- 
deterininato  equations. 

Tho  following  examjile  illustrates  tho  method  of  solving 
goomolrieal  j>robleins  by  tiie  principles  of  luci  :  Let  it  Jao 
required  to  construct  a  triangle  whose  base  is  equal  to  a 
given  line,  whose  area  is  equal  to  a 
given  area,  and  whoso  vertical  angle 
is  equal  to  a  given  angle.  Draw  a 
lino  AH  equal  to  the  given  base;  <m 
if,  as  a  cliord,  construct  an  arc  of  a 
circle  capable  of  containing  tho  given 
angle  ;  draw  a  line  D('  parallel  to  A  H, 
and  at  a  distance  from  it  cqiuii  to  tho 
quolient  of  the  given  area  liy  half 
the  line  AH:  and  from  either  point  in  which  this  line  in- 
tersects the  arc,  as  C,  draw  CA  and  CIJ :  then  will  AC'It  be 
the  required  triangle.  For,  DC  is  tho  locus  of  the  vertices 
of  all  the  triangles  whose  common  base  is  AB  anil  wliose 
areas  are  equal  ti)  the  given  area,  and  the  arc  ACli  is  the 
locus  of  tho  vertices  of  all  the  angles  whose  sides  pass 
through  \  and  B,  and  winch  arc  equal  to  the  given  angle; 
hence,  (he  points  of  intersection  are  the  vertices  required. 
If  DC  cuts  tho  are  in  two  points,  there  are  two  solutions; 
if  it  is  tangent  to  the  arc.  there  is  but  one  solution;  if  it 
does  not  intersect  the  arc,  and  is  not  tangent  to  it.  tho  so- 
lution is  impossible.  W.  G.  Pkck. 

Lo'ciist  [Lat.  locudtn].  By  this  name  may  be  denoted 
tho  migratory  locust  of  the  Old  Wttrld  {iEilip'xla  mifjrnto- 
riurn)  and  the  locust  of  Western  Nortli  America  (Caloptenu* 
aprrtiis).  The  term  "locust"  is  often  wrongly  applied  to 
tho  cicada  or  seventeen -year  locust.  The  transformations 
of  the  locust,  as  in  all  the  grasshnpj)ers.  are  very  slight, 
the  larva  difl'ering  from  the  adult  chielly  in  wanting  wings  ; 
but  in  this  state  even  they  are  said  by  .African  travellers  to 
travel  great  distances.     Tho  eggs  are  largo,  long,  cylindri- 


cal, and  laid  latu  in  tbo  Ruinuior  in  paokctM  of  about  nev. 
enty-flve,  reMombling  cucoonft,  in  holes  bored  in  the  f^round 
by  nioantt  of  their  Mtout  horny  ovipoKitom.  The  viiruoir\ 
of  tho  locuMt,  and  of  graxMhopperft  generally,  may  be  vx 
plained  by  (lie  unatomy  of  the  alimentary  eanul,  which  in 
Itighly  developed,  tho  giz/ard  being  provided  with  from 
six  to  eiglit  rowrf  <if  horny  denticulated  platen  KituatiMl  on 
riilges,  tho  whob;  numt>er  of  teelli  in  font'*  npecieM  ainouni- 
ing  tr>  2711.  The  Htonia<di  and  iiulivary  glundt  are  highly 
devr-loped,  the  large  jawr<  further  adapting  it  for  itM  vege- 
table diet.  The  nir-tuben  (trachcie t  dilate  into  nuiiierouii 
lar^e  air-reservoirM,  which  attftint  it  in  taking  ilM  longf  un- 
taiu'il  Mights.  The  cars  of  the  locunt  are  two  venick-ji  hil- 
uat(-d  at  the  batte  of  the  hind-body  or  abdomen,  each  Hup- 
pliod  by  an  auditory  nerve  «ent  from  the  third  thoracic 
ganglion.  The  Htridulaling  noise  thiA  and  niuny  other 
grasshoppers  nmke  in  prcxjueed  by  rubbing  the  ihighp* 
against  the  wings.  The  migratory  locunt  of  the  Old  World 
is  widely  diHtriliutctl,  being  found  all  over  Africa,  in  West- 
ern Asia,  and  Southern  Kurope,  sometlmeM  occurring  in 
Belgium  and  Englantl.  It  is  Kaiil  to  travel  about  sixteen 
miles  a  day.  It  moults  five  times,  at  intervals  of  about  six 
weeks.  The  ioeuet  ia  eaten  and  relished  liv  the  natives  of 
the  country  in  which  it  is  found  as  nutrllious  food. 

The  locust  of  North  America  Is  the  widely  distributed  red- 
Icggcd   '*  g     sshoppor"    {(.'ulnplrnnn  femnr-ruliruui,  Harris, 

Fig.  1.  b)  with  its  allied 
.'pccies  (  ('nli,jftr.nH»  »pre- 
fiiM,  Vhler,  Fig.  1,  a), 
which  Inhabits  tbo  U.S. 
west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  though  occasion- 
ally found  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  eastern  species 
does  tho  most  damage  in 
Northern  New  Kngland 
nnd  Canada.  The  west- 
ern species  (upretuv) 
breeds  most  abundantly 
Ked-legRed  Grasshopper,  and  Its  in  the  elevated  portions 
long-winged  Western  variety.  of  Colorado  and  north- 
ward, and  migrate?  to  the  plains  below;  itulso  breeds  abun- 
ilantly  in  Iowa  nml  Minnesota,  and  is  so  voracious  as  lo 
drive  farmers  from  their  lanrls.  The  young  of  the  Mpie(u9 
are  hatched  in  March  and  April  and  early  in  May  in  Texas, 
('ojora'lo.  and  K.insas.  and  at  onco  begin  their  ravages, 
hate  in  tho  season,  by  the  last  of  June,  they  acquire  wings, 
becoming  fearfully  destructive,  though  roost  destructive 
i)L'fore  acquiring  their  wings.  They  are  more  active  by 
night  than  by  day.  Late  in  summer  so  abundant  do 
they  boc()mo  that  an  observer  in  Texas  has  seen  "the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth  so  broken  up  by  their  borings 
that  every  inch  of  ground  contained  several  patches  of 
eggs."  A.  S.  Packard,  Jk. 

Locust,  tp.  of  Christian  co.,  111.     Pop.  825. 
liocust,  tp.  of  Columbia  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1J34. 
Lo'ciist  llay'ou,post-tp.  of  Calhoun  co.,  Ark.     Pup. 
G08. 
Locust  Creek,  tp.  of  Linn  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2398, 
Locust  Dale,  tp.  of  Madison  co.,  Va.     Pop.  3IS4. 
Locust  (-rove,  tp.  of  Searcy  co.,  .\rk.     Poj».  524. 
Locust  <irove,  tp.  of  Jefferson  co..  Ia.     Pop.  1-IS6. 
Locust  <irove,  post-v.  of  Franklin   tp.,  Adams  co.. 
0.     !Nq..  in:i. 

Locust  (-rove,  tp.  of  Floyd  co.,  Va.  Pop.  1991. 
Locust  Hill,  post-tj).  of  Caswell  co.,  N.  C.  Pop.  1781. 
Locust  Tree  [Lat.  locuMtu],  The  loeupt  tree  is  named 
liohiiii'i.  in  honor  of  John  Robin,  herbalist  to  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  and  of  his  .'son  Vespojiian.  who  first  cultivated 
the  tree  in  Kurope.  The  beautiful  genus  received  its  name 
from  Linmcus,  and  belongs  to  tho  sub-order  PapilionacejB 
of  the  order  Lcguuiinosa'.  The  five-toothed  calyx  is*  short 
and  slightly  two-lipped.  The  standard  is  larce  and  round- 
ed, turned  back,  and  scarcely  longer  than  the  wings  and 
keel.  The  stamens  are  in  two  buntlles— i.  c.  diadelphous. 
Tho  stylo  is  bearded  next  tho  free  stamen  ;  the  pod  linear. 
Haf,  several-seeded,  margined  on  the  sceil-bearing  edge, 
and  with  thin  flat  valves.  Leaves  odd-pinnate,  with  sti- 
pels  at  tho  base  of  the  Icatlct.s.  The  flowers  are  very 
showy,  in  pendulous  racemes,  and  in  the  common  locust 
are  exceedingly  fragrant.  Jl*>tnt>in  fWuti-araein,  the  com- 
mon locust,  is  called  false  acacia  from  tho  resemblance 
it  bears  to  the  true  acacia.  It  has  prickles  at  the  base  of 
tho  leaves,  which  are  smooth  and  rarely  retain  dust.  The 
roots  th»  nor  bury  themselves  deep  in  the  soil,  but  spread 
out  iu?^t  beneath  the  surface,  and  c.iuse  the  young  tree  lo 
groiv  with  extreme  rapidity  during  the  first  years  of  its 
life.     When  more  mature,  and  the  roots  have  exhausted  the 
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nourishment  about  them,  the  growth  is  slower.  It  has  been 
recommended  to  he  planted  ou  the  borders  of  pastures,  as 
its  droppings  enrich  the  soil.  Cattle  are  fund  of  the  sweet 
leaves.  The  tree  never  attains  great  size  in  the  Eastern 
States,  but  reaches  its  perfection  in  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see, where  it  sometimes  exceeds  fuur  feet  in  diameter,  and 
grows  to  a  height  of  eighty  feet.  When  the  land  where 
it  grows  is  cleared  it  produces  abundant  crops  of  Indian 
corn  for  several  years  in  succession  without  manuring.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  exhausted  soil  may  be  restored  to 
fertility  by  a  growth  of  the  locust,  its  leaves  soon  becoming 
converted  into  mould. 

The  wood  of  tlie  locust  is  close-grained  and  compact. 
Its  medullary  rays  are  closer  and  more  numerous  than  in 
any  other  tree.  The  color  varies,  but  the  reddish-tinted  is 
the  most  valued  for  timber.  According  to  Emerson,  there 
is  a  bhiL'k  variety  in  the  Western  States.  The  wood  is  re- 
markable for  its  strength  and  durability.,  and  for  its  stiff- 
ness, hardness,  elasticity,  and  weight.  Fence-posts,  railway 
sleepers,  and  trenails  in  naval  architecture  are  made  of  it. 
It  is  considered  as  durable  as  the  live-oak.  It  is  used  to 
some  extent  in  cabinetmaking,  but  only  slightly  in  house- 
building. For  mill-cogs  it  is  very  valuable.  The  celebrated 
Cobbett  in  1823,  after  a  residence  of  some  time  in  America, 
returned  to  England,  and  by  his  writings,  in  which  he 
claimed  superlative  virtues  for  this  tree,  jirodiiced  a  remark- 
able interest  in  it.  It  was  soon  found  that  he  had  much 
exaggerated  the  useful  properties  of  the  tree.  Valuable  as 
the  wood  is  for  many  economic  purposes,  graceful  as  is  the 
aspect  and  foliage  of  the  tree,  and  beautiful  as  are  the 
flowers,  the  locust  is  yet  so  infested  bv  many  varieties  of 
insects  as  to  make  it  objectionable.  Where  it  is  grown  for 
timber  it  is  advised  to  plant  it  in  groves,  as  then  the  trees 
ou  the  margin  only  seem  to  be  affected.  All  parts  of  the 
tree — leaves,  bark,  wood,  and  seeds — are  subject  to  insect 
ravages,  almost  threatening  its  extermination.  The 
branches  are  easily  broken,  moreover,  by  winds.  It  is 
easily  propagated  by  the  suckers  which  spring  up  from  the 
roots,  and  still  more  readily  by  the  seed,  which  is  best  pre- 
served in  the  pod.  It  prefers  a  rich,  loamy  soil,  and  the 
young  plants  will  often  grow  from  two  to  three  feet  in  the 
first  season.  There  are  two  species  of  linhlnia  found  in 
cultivation  besides  t\ie  pftend-u  end  a — viz.  the  Rnhinln  vis- 
cosa  and  the  liobhn'a  hiajjidn.  The  latter — a  mere  shrub — ■ 
is  known  as  the  rose  acacia,  and  is  distinguished  by  its 
rosc-coloreil,  inodorous  blossoms  and  hairy  stems.  It  is 
too  apt  to  spread  and  become  troublesome.  The  so-called 
honey  locust  belongs  to  the  kindred  genus  Gleditsckia  ;  it 
has  doubly  pinnate  leaves,  and  is  horrid  with  thorns.  It  is 
a  highly  ornamental  tree,  but  its  foliage  is  too  light  and 
delicate  to  afford  deep  shade.  W.  W.  Bailey. 

Lo'da,  a  V.  (Oakai.la  P.  0.)  and  tp.  of  Iroquois  co.,  HI., 
on  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R..  in  the  Grand  Prairie,  a  fine 
region  for  agriculture,  and  has  a  large  trade.     Pop.  1921. 

Lotleve,  town  of  France,  deiiartment  of  Herault,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Ergue  and  Soulandres,  at  the  foot  of 
.the  Ccvennes.     Pop.  11,86-1. 

liOdge  (Edmund),  F.  S.  A.,  b.  in  London,  England, 
June  \'./,  1766;  served  in  the  army  in  his  youth,  and  after- 
wards devoted  himself  to  antiquarian  pursuits,  especially 
genealogy.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Heralds'  College; 
was  promoted  to  the  office  of  Lancaster  Herald  1793,  Nor- 
roy  King-of-Arms  1H22.  and  Clarencieux  King-nf-Arms 
1338.  D.  at  London. Tan!  in,  \S:]0.  He  published  I/fnstrn- 
tions  of  firitink  Ififitnrif,  /iio'/rfi))h7/f  (tud  Mnnufrs  hi  the 
Jfeifjns  of  Ilnin/  VIIT.,  Ed,n,rd  Vf.,  Mnnf,  E'.hohcth,  and 
James  I.  (3  vols.,  1701),  Perrftf/r^  nud  firtronetnf/e  of  Eiif/- 
Innd,  an  annual  publication,  and  Pttrtmits  of  Ifhistrioua 
Pemotiaf/fH  of  Great  liritain  {4  vols,  folio,  1821-3'J). 

Lodge  fTnoMAs),  b.  in  Lincolnshire,  Eng.,  about  1555; 
entered  Oxford  University  in  1J73;  waf  a  law-student  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  L')81;  was  t"or  some  time  an  actor;  was  a 
soldier  in  the  expeditions  of  Clarke  nnd  Cavendish;  stud- 
ied medicine  at  Avignon,  and  ])ractised  at  London,  where 
he  d.  r)f  the  plaj;ue  in  Sept.,  1625.  He  was  the  author  of 
liosoltptdf;  Euphnr'n  Golden  /yr'/rt^jc  ( 1 500),  a  novel  which 
was  the  basis  of  Shakspeare's  An  Yon  Like  It;  True  Traff- 
(jdirtt  of  Mfin'iii  and  Si/N.ti  (Ih'Ji),  a  drama;  A  Murtjaritc 
of  America  (1506),  a  talc  supposed  to  have  been  written 
during  his  voyage  with  Cavendish:  a  Trcnthi:  nf  the 
Plff()ne  (1603);  and  translations  of  Jontphnfi  (160*2)  an<l 
Senecn  (1611).  In  connection  with  (ireene  ho  wrote  A 
Lfiokinff-Glass  for  Lnuihm  and  Enfjland  (1501). 

IjO'di,  to\vn  of  N.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Milan,  in 
lat.  .15°  IS'  35"  N.,  Ion.  27**  00'  67"  E.  It  lies  20  miles  S. 
nf  Milan,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Addn,  which  is  Iiere 
(Toysed  by  a  bridge,  the  river  being  nnvigablc  for  largn 
bf)ats  until  it  reaches  the  Pn.  Lodi  was  thir  theatre  of  one 
of  the  most  daring  and  brilliant  exploits  of  tlie  French 
under  iJnnnparto.     On  May  10,  1790,  Kapoleon,  after  the 


terrible  passage  of  the  long  and  narrow  bridge  under  the 
full  fire  of  the  Austrian  batteries,  won  the  memorable  vic- 
tory which  secured  him  the  possession  of  Lumbardy.  The 
streets  and  piazzas  of  Lodi  are,  for  an  old  town,  broad, 
spacious,  well  paved,  and  clean,  and  many  of  the  jjublic 
buildings  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  cathedral  dates  from 
the  twelfth  century,  and  other  churches  contain  fine  mar- 
bles, bronzes,  frescoes,  and  especially  wood-carvings  of 
much  merit.  The  educational  and  charitable  institutions 
of  Lodi  are  numerous,  and  recent  co-operative  associations 
have  proved  very  successful.  The  trade  and  industry  of 
the  place  are  remarkable.  Its  mnjolien  has  a  high  reputa- 
tion ;  also  its  silk  ancl  linen,  but  the  chief  article  of  the 
Lodi  market  is  the  famous  Parmesan  clieese,  which  is  made 
in  immense  quantities  in  the  neighborhood.  Pop.  in  1S74, 
19,088. 

Lodi,  tp.  of  Washtenaw  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1344. 

Lodi,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Bergen  co.,  N.  J.,  15  miles  N. 
of  Jersey  City,  on  the  New  Jersey  Midland  R.  R.,  and  the 
terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Eric  R.  R.     Pop.  3221. 

Lodi,  post-tp.  of  Seneca  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Seneca  Lake, 
contains  several  fine  cataracts,  of  which  the  best  known  is 
Lodi  Falls  on  Mill  Creek,  which  leaps  125  feet  down  into 
an  irregular  canon.     Pop.  1825. 

Lodi,  tji.  of  Athens  co.,  0.     Pop.  1551. 

Lodi,  post-v.  of  Harrisville  tp.,  Medina  co.,  0.,  14  miles 
S.  AV.  of  Medina,  has  a  national  bunk. 

Lodi,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Columbia  co..  Wis.,  on  the  Chi- 
cago and  North-western  R.  R.,  has  1  weekly  newspaper. 
Pop.  of  V.  725:  of  tp.  1566. 

Lodi  Station,  post-v.  of  Virgil  tp.,  Kane  co..  III.,  on 
the  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R. 

Lo'di  Vec'ciiio  [anc.  Lang  Pompcia^  an  old  town 
about  5  miles  from  Lodi,  founded.  Pliny  says,  by  the 
Boii  and  colonized  by  the  father  of  Pompey.  Its  mediaeval 
vicissitudes,  together  with  those  of  the  more  modern  town, 
are  of  much  interest.     Pop.  in  1874,  3500. 

Lodome'ria  was  the  Latin  name  for  the  former  princi- 
pality of  Vladimir,  which  on  the  division  of  Poland  \Tent 
to  Austria,  and  now  forms  part  of  the  province  of  Galicia. 

Lodomil'lo,  tp.  of  Clayton  co.,  la.     Pop.  1002. 

Lodz,  city  of  Russian  Poland,  in  the  government  of 
Warsaw,  is  well  built,  and  has  very  extensive  manufactures 
of  woollens  and  linens.     Pop.  34,328. 

Lo'ess  [Ger.  loitz,  from  Vosen,  "  to  loosen "],  arena- 
ceous, calcareous  clay  deposited  in  the  valleys  and  at 
the  mouths  of  rivers,  the  sediment  by  which  their  wa- 
ters are  rendered  turbid  at  the  time  of  floods.  This  is 
deposited  on  the  overflowed  bottom-lands  and  in  the 
still  water  of  the  basins  into  which  they  flow.  The  most 
extensive  accumulations  of  loess  known  are  those  of  the 
Terrace  epoch — the  last  epoch  of  the  Drift  period — of 
which  the  loess  of  the  Rhine  may  be  taken  as  an  example. 
This  is  yellowish-gray  loam,  mostly  unstratificd,  contain- 
ing terrestrial  and  fluviatile  shells,  and  sometimes  attain- 
ing a  thickness  of  several  hundred  feet.  It  seems  to  have 
bedn  deposited  when,  after  the  Rhine  Valley  had  been  ex- 
cavated, a  large  part  of  it  was  filled  with  still  water,  which 
caused  the  deposition,  far  above  its  mouth,  of  the  sediment 
transported  by  the  upper  river.  Similar  beds  of  loess  are 
found  in  the  valleys  of  the  other  great  rivers  of  Europe, 
and  they  afford  proof  of  a  general  subsidence  of  the  con- 
tinent at  a  comparatively  recent  date.  As  the  land  roso 
again,  or  the  sea-level  was  depressed,  the  rivers  cut  deep- 
ly into  these  ancient  deposits,  so  that  they  now  in  jilaccs 
form  high  banks  on  one  or  both  sides  of  them.  Prof. 
Bischoff  has  shown  by  chemical  analysis  that  the  sediment 
that  fills  the  lower  valley  of  the  Nile  has  the  same  composi- 
tion as  the  loess  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  valley  of  the  I\Iis- 
sissippi  a  deposit  of  loess  is  found  similar  in  character  and 
history  to  that  described  above.  It  occupies  the  region 
about  the  junction  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  and 
underlies  the  surface  over  a  large  part  of  the  prairie  coun- 
try of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Indiana.  In  some  places  it  has 
once  nearly  filled  the  old  valley  <d'  the  Missouri  River,  and 
whore  pariially  cut  out  by  the  siream  forma  abrupt  or  pre- 
cipitous bluffs  whitdi  have  given  it  the  name  of  the  lUiiff 
formatioit,  generally  npplicd  to  it  in  that  region. 

Thn  looHS  <if  Ihe  Mississippi  Vallt-y  is  for  the  most  part 
the  silt  or  sediment  of  the  Missouri  River.  This  is  a  pecu- 
liarly turbid  stream,  as  il  flows  through  a  country  under- 
lain by  soft  an(l  easily  eroded  rocks,  and  it  now  carries  into 
the  Mississippi  a  large  amount  of  yellow  sediment  precisely 
like  the  loess  in  charartcr.  In  the  geological  period  im- 
mediately anterior  to  tin'  ])rcpent  tlie  sea  stood  considerably 
hiifher  on  the  sliores  of  this  continent  than  now,  and  the 
wntnrs  of  the  (lulf  of  Mexico  reached  up  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  nearly  to  the  sources  of  that  stream.     At  this 
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timo  all  tho  rc};ion  about  tho  junction  of  tho  MiHftoiiri  and 
Mi.s-<iHHi|i|)i  wan  covortMl  with  wuUt,  f'orininj?  ii  kiml  nf  in- 
lanii  f*cii.  Into  tluf  m-a  tlm  MinKouri  rliHcliiir^ir<i,  luid  tlir 
scilirm-iit  liroii^fht.  dnivii  I  rum  tlui  Kfiit  ar<'U  il-  ciniincil 
Vina  H|ii-4'iul  over  Mm  Imittiiii,  lining  uuhk  or  I<-hh  (:*iin|il<*t<!ly 
(li(^  i.KI  vallcyH  of  Ihtr  livim  that  in  a  roriiKir  aj;<-  had  llownl 
throu;;h  it,  juHt  nn  they  im»\v  do,  and  vownw^  a  wiiiu  ad- 
ja!-(!tit  area.  8iihMc(|(ii'ii) ly,  tho  wati-r  of  this  inhiml  Boa 
wa.H  draincrl  away,  and  Uic  valley  of  thu  Inwi-r  MisKoiiri  \uin 
IwM-ii  HiiHH^  nin?<tiy  clfarcd  of  (ho  Hilt,  thai  ohHlrurti-d  it. 
WliLTu  il  ninaiuH  it.  rorinH  tin;  hlullH  id'  locus  whidi  have 
ht'iui  rofeiTi'd  to.  Thcsu  Hvrui  in  plaeirn  to  ho  tiio  true 
lioundarien  to  tho  Min8ouri  VaM<\v,  hut  thoy  tiw  in  fact 
only  a  faoing  to  its  rocky  walls,  whi<di  rcaidi  down  far  hohiw 
tlK'  prfHcnt  strt-uni,  and  \uti  th'*  [iroduct  id'  a^cs  of  erosion 
hmg  anterior  to  the  epoch  ctf  the  Iocsh  a^^es,  when  the  con- 
tinont  wad  hi^hur  than  now  and  the  drainage  wan  nioro 
free.  J.  .S.  Nkwhkuuv. 

lA>ro'dril,  or  liOfo'len,  a  (;roup  of  inhn^ls  situated 
hetueen  hit.  CT^  IW)'  imd  r.lC^  :i()'  N.,  and  ^treteliinj;  ah.ng 
the  north-wt-'.slern  eo;ist  of  Norway.  The  hir^jest  are  An- 
dJien,  Langoen,  Hindoen.  Kast  Vaagon,  West  Vaaj;on.  and 
Flaj^stadiio.  Tlicy  are  hi^h  and  rouky,  prenonting  wild, 
ruj^god,  and  di-eply -indented  coasts,  and  rising  in  sonio 
places  of  the  interior  to  the  licifjht  <d'  -lOlK)  tect,  at  whieh 
(deration  the  snow  does  not  melt  durin;^  suuuner.  The  in- 
h;ihitant.s  number  ahont  -KlOO,  ]iartly  of  N))rwe):;ian,  partly 
of  Finni.sli  descent.  Alon;;  the  coasts  of  tlio  fiord;^  a  little 
liarlov,  oats,  and  potatoes  can  bo  cultivated,  Init  the  islands 
derive  thoir  importance  from  the  immensely  rich  tiftherios, 
which  each  summer  employ  nearly  ^lO.OilO  men,  and  forni 
a  source  of  national  wealth  to  Norway.  Karly  in  spring 
cod  is  caught  to  the  number  of  nearly  20.000.1)011,  a  largo 
portion  of  whicli  is  soM  fresh,  tlie  rest  jirodueing  about 
HOOO  tons  of  dried  fish,  22.000  barrels  of  oil.  and  (iOOO  bar- 
rels of  roc.  When  the  cod-fishing  is  over,  at  the  end  of 
April,  tho  herring-lisliing  begins  and  continnes  the  whole 
suninier;  also  great  numbers  of  lobsters  are  caught,  liut 
this  fishing  is  not  without  its  dangers.  The  currents 
around  and  between  the  islands  arc  so  rapid  and  tortuous, 
and  subject  to  sucli  violent  changes  from  ebb  and  flood, 
tliat  (hiring  spring  and  fall,  when  liard  weather  sets  in, 
these  waters  often  become  jicriectly  uniiavigablc.  JO\cn 
whales  are  sometimes  dashed  to  piuccs  against  tho  rocks 
of  the  coasts.     (See  Maki.stuom.) 

Lortus  (William  Kf.n'NKTt),  b.  at  Rye,  Sussex,  Eng- 
land, ab'put  1S20;  was  educated  at  rambridge.  where  lie 
distinguished  liimself  in  geology  under  Prof.  Sedgwick ; 
was  from  1840  to  1Sj2  a  member  of  a  commission  for  de- 
termining tho  boundary  between  Turkey  and  Persia,  becom- 
ing fiimiliar  with  tho  regions  on  the  Tigris  anil  Euphrates, 
wliich  ho  explored  in  iS-'ilJ-fjl  under  tho  auspices  of  tho 
Assyrian  Society,  making  numerous  important  excavations 
and  discoveries,  especially  upon  the  site  of  Warka.  the 
biblical  Erech.  lie  published  in  ISa7  a  valuiible  work, 
Tnirch  and  Rci^arflnn  tn  (Vitihlvn  and  iSiiti'Oiftf  was  aj)- 
pointed  a  member  of  the  geological  survey  of  India,  and  d. 
at  sea  from  tho  effects  of  sunstroke,  while  returning  to 
England,  Nov.,  1868. 

Lo'pan  CO.,  Ark.     See  Saiibku  co.,  Ark. 

Loyally  county  of  Central  Dakota,  on  tho  Coteau  du 
Missouri.    It  is  dry  and  elevated,  and  very  sparsely  settled. 

Lo^an,  county  of  Central  Illinois.  Area,  T)?-!  square 
miles.  It  is  level  and  fertile,  and  abounds  in  onal.  Cattle. 
wool,  and  grain  are  staple  product.s.  Tho  loading  manu- 
factures are  of  carriages,  tiour.  saddlery,  and  harnesses. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  various  railroads.  Cap.  Lin- 
coln.    Pop.  23,053. 

liOgan,  county  of  Kentucky,  bounded  S.  by  Tennessee. 
Area,  ilOO  square  miles.  It  is  undulating  and  fertile.  To- 
bacco. wo(tl,  cotton,  and  grain  are  largely  proiluced.  Tho 
leading  manufacture  is  that  of  carriages.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  tho  Memphis  ClarksviUo  and  Louisvillo  K.  R. 
Cap.  Russeilviile.      Pop.  2U,-I2y. 

Loc^an^  county  of  W.  Central  Ohio.  Area,  41.')  square 
miles.  Greatest  elevation.  I3:i,')  feet.  It  is  undulating  and 
fertile,  producing  live  stuck,  wool,  and  grain  in  great 
amounts,  and  has  manufactures  of  carriages,  lumber,  har- 
nesses, Hour,  furniture,  cooperage,  etc.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Cincinnati  and  Sandusky  and  the  Cleveland  Cincinnati 
and  Indianapolis  R.  Rs.    Cap.  licUefontaino.    Pop.  2;'., 028. 

Logan,  county  of  West  Virginia,  bounded  S.  "W.  by 
Kentucky,  which  is  separated  by^tho  Tug  Fork  of  the  Big 
Sandy.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Guyandotte  River.  .■\rca, 
825  square  miles.  It  is  very  hilly,  but  fertile.  Corn  is  the 
prinoipiil  crop.  The  county  abounds  in  coal  and  iron,  with 
indications  of  salt  anil  petroleum.  Cap.  Logan  Court- 
house, or  Arrocomn.     Pop.  .')124. 

Logiaiiy  tp.  of  Peoria  cc,  lU.     Pop.  1065. 


Lo^niif  pof)t-tp.  of  Dearborn  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  832. 

liOKan,  tp.  of  Pountaln  co.,  Fnd.     Pop.  2G06. 

Louan,  tp.  of  Pike  r;o.,  Ind.      Pop.  ^2\. 

Ijf>Kaiif  poNt-v.,  cap.  of  Harrii'on  co.,  (a.,  on  rtuyeN  Ri\nr 
and  the  ('hieiigo  and  North  wcHtcrn  R.  R.,  30  iiiileM  from 
(Niunciil  lUufl",  has  exeeMent  water-power,  and  lirnep>tono 
and  hard-wood  limber  in  abundunctr,  and  carries  on  farui- 
in)i(  and  Htock-raiHing.      Pop.  about  jOO. 

i\iA)U(iK  MiitfiUAVK,  Ex.  Prii.  "  Wkhtkun  Staii." 

Lo^ail,  tp.  of  Marshall  co.,  la.     Pop.  273. 

LoKUn,  tp.  of  Reynolds  Co.,  Mo.      Pop.  010. 

LoRail,  tp.  of  Wayno  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  I0.'»7. 

Logun,  Ip.  of  Augluize  co.,  0.     Pop.  900. 

Lof^an,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Hocking  co.,  O,,  on  the  Hock 
ing  Canal  and  the  ColumbuH  and  Hoc^king  Vnlb-y  R.  R.. 
I)\  miles  from  Columbus  ami  21  inih-H  froin  Atb<-nH.  has  (t 
churches,  2  banks,  3  weekly  newspapers,  1  furnace,  2  llour- 
ing-niills,  1  foundry,  1  woollen -factory,  1  furniture  manu- 
factory, and  a  large  trade  with  the  mining-regiooH  in  tho 
vicinity.     Pop.  1S27,         Lkvi  Gukk.v,  En.  '•  Skjcti.skl." 

Logan,  tp.  of  Blair  co..  Pa.     Pop.  2^22. 

Logan,  tp.  of  Clinton  co..  Pa.     Pop.  B23. 

Logan,  post- v.,  cap.  of  Cache  co.,  Ut.,  on  tho  Utah 
I^orthern  R.  R.,  is  a  Mormon  town.     Pop.  17.')7. 

Logan,  tp.  of  Logan  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  1220. 

IjOgan,  b.  about  1720,  the  son  of  a  Cayuga  chief  who 
lived  at  Shumokin,  in  Pennsylvania.  He  bnre  the  name 
of  Tab-gab  jute,  but  took  also  the  name  of  .lames  Logun, 
acting  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  his  friend.  He  was  a 
man  of  fine  ]>hy8ieal  and  mental  powers,  and  was  always 
frien<lly  to  tho  wliites  until  1771,  when  a  party  of  ruflians 
murrlerc'l  liis  wife  and  all  his  children.  He  then  livi-d  near 
the  Ohio  River,  having  removed  in  1707.  After  this  for 
six  years  Logan  and  his  followers  kept  the  whole  West 
from  I>otroit  to  the  Ilolston  in  terror,  and  slaughtered  great 
numbers  of  settlers.  A  well-known  and  eloquent  speedi 
which  Logan  sent  to  the  whites  by  an  interpreter  a  few 
months  after  the  murder  of  his  family  is  preserved  in  Jef- 
ferson's XotcH;  but  its  authenticity,  and  still  more  the  ac- 
curacy of  its  statements,  arc  open  to  serious  question. 
Logan  attacked  a  party  of  friendly  Indians  at  l>etroit  in 
1780  while  intoxicated,  and  was  killed  in  the  affray  by  ono 
of  his  own  relatives.  A  granite  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory  at  Fair  Hill  cemetery,  near  Auburn,  Cayuga 
CO.,  N.  V. 

Logan  (CoRNELirs  A.),  b.  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1800, 
of  Irish  stock;  educated  at  St.  Mary's  C()Ilegc.  and  went 
several  times  as  supercargo  to  Europe:  was  afterwards  a 
journalist  in  Baltimore  and  New  York  ;  became  an  actor, 
and  jiroduccd  several  successful  plays.  His  poem,  7'he 
MiHitiHfiSppif  is  ono  of  his  best-known  productions.  In 
1840  ho  removed  to  Cincinnati,  O.  His  daughters,  Olive, 
Emza  ( Mrs.  Geo.  Wood,  1830-72),  and  Cecilia,  were  known 
as  actresses. 

Logan  (Geouce),  M.  D..  grandson  of  .Tames  Logan,  b, 
at  Stenton,  near  Philadelphia,  Sept.  9.  17.")3:  stmlied  nied- 
icino  in  Kdinburgli  :  returning  to  the  U.  S.  in  1771*.  ser\  ed 
in  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  for  several  terms,  and  was 
a  warm  jtartisan  of  Jefferson  and  tho  Republican  parly 
under  tho  administration  of  John  Adams.  In  171)S.  dur- 
ing the  iinininent  peril  of  war  between  the  U.  S.  and 
France,  he  went  tu  Paris  as  a  volunteer  pciieemakor,  and 
was  denounced  for  so  doing  by  the  Federalists,  who  pro- 
cured the  ]mssage  by  Congress  of  the  so-called  "  Logan 
act."  making  it  a  high  misdemeanor  for  a  ]irivate  citizen 
to  take  part  in  a  controversy  between  the  U.  .'^.  and  a  for- 
eign power.  Dr.  Logun  was  a  member  of  the  V .  S.  Senate 
1801-07;  went  to  England  in  1810  in  the  hope  of  contrib- 
uting to  preserve  peace  with  that  country  ;  was  n  member 
of  tho  Philosophical  Society  and  of  the  board  of  agricul- 
ture, and  author  of  valuable  experiments  in  scientific  farm- 
ing.    D.  at  Stenton  Apr.  P.  182L 

Logan  (Gkougk).  M.  l>..  b.  at  Charleston,  S,  C.  Jan.  4, 
1778;  studied  medicine  in  Philadelphia  under  Profs.  Cald- 
well and  Hartshorn  :  for  half  a  century  practised  his  pro- 
fession in  Charleston,  where  he  was  hospit.al  surgeon  (o  tho 
nnvy-yard.  and  was  one  of  tho  oldest  surgeons  on  the  naval 
list ;  was  author  of  a  popular  work  on  diseases  of  children. 
D.  at  Xew  Orleans  Feb.  13,  1861.  PAIL  K.  Evk. 

Logan  {.Tames),  b.  at  Lurgan,  Ireland.  Oct.  20.  irt7l, 
of  Scotch  Quaker  stock  :  w.is  well  educated,  and  became  a 
merchant:  went  in  IfiSty  with  Penn  to  Philadelpliia:  was 
long  in  public  life  ."is  provincial  secretary,  chiet-justie.  tf.'. 
of  Pennsylvania  ;  was  president  of  the  council  and  a 'ting 
governor  173*1^^8;  author  ol*  Krftrrim^ntn  de  Ptatttftrtrm 
Oenerntione  (Leyden.  1739).  n  translation  of  Ciocro's  De 
Senectute  (174->,  printed  bj  Franklin),  and  other  irorks  in 
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Latin  and  in  Entrlish  proso  and  verse;  was  the  founder  of 
the  Loganiau  Library.  1>.  at  Stenton,  near  Germantown, 
Pa.,  Oct.  ;;],  17jI. 

Lo£;an  (John),  h.  near  Edinburgh.  Scotland,  in  174S  ; 
studied  at  the  University  of  Ediuburiili  :  took  orders,  and 
became  a  minister  at  Loitfi  in  1773.  Ho  had  formed  at  the 
university  a  friendslii])  with  Michael  Bruce,  a  young  poet 
who  d.  in  17G7,  and  whose  poems  he  edited  in  1770,  adding 
some  of  his  own.  The  Ode  to  the  Cuckuo  and  several 
hymns  contained  in  this  vohime  having  become  very  I>op- 
uhir,  Logan  claimed  them  as  his  own  composition,  and 
thus  gave  rise  to  a  literary  controversy  which  has  been 
warmly  maintained  ever  since,  though  the  balance  of  evi- 
dence seems  to  support  the  claims  of  Bruce.  Logan  wrote 
for  the  stage,  delivered  lectures  on  the  philosopliy  of  his- 
tory, and  was  in  1780  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
professorship  of  history  at  Edinburgh.  He  lost  his  eccle- 
siastical position  through  alleged  intemperance,  and  de- 
voted himself  in  London  to  literature,  publishing  a  volume 
of  poems  in  1781,  Jbnimuncdc,  a  tragedy,  in  1783,  and 
several  historical  treatises.  D.  at  London  Dec.  2S.  1788. 
Two  postluimous  volumes  of  Srrmons  (1790-91)  were  so 
popular  as  to  reach  an  8th  ed.  in  1822. 

Logan  (JoiTV  A.),  b.  in  Jackson  co.,  111.,  Feb.  9,  1826  ; 
received  a  limited  common-school  education,  and  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  with  Mexico  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
the  1st  Illinois  Vols.,  of  which  regiment  he  became  quar- 
termaster with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant.  Keturniug  at 
the  close  of  the  war,' he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  court  of 
his  native  county  in  1849;  in  1852  graduated  at  the  Louis- 
ville University,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  attaining 
popularity  and  success  in  his  profession;  was  elected  to  the 
State  legislature  in  18o2,  1863,  185(5,  and  1857,  and  was  pros- 
ecuting attorney  1853-57  :  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress in  1S58,  and  again  in  1860,  resigning  his  seat  to  enter 
the  army  ;  in  Sept.,  1861,  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  31st 
Illinois  Vols.,  which  he  led  at  the  battle  of  Belmont  in 
November;  at  Fort  Donelson  in  Feb.,  1862,  was  wounded, 
and  the  following  month  appointed  a  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers;  engaged  at  Pittsburg  Landing  in  April,  and  in 
the  West  until  Nov.,  1862,  when  he  was  promoted  to  bo 
mnjor-geueral ;  throughout  the  Vicksburg  campaign  was 
in  command  of  a  division  of  the  17th  corps,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished at  Port  Gibson,  Champion  Hills,  and  in  the 
siege  and  surrender  of  Vicksburg;  in  Oct.,  1863,  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  15th  corps,  which  he  led  with  great 
credit  until  the  death  of  McPherson,  when  he  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  where,  in  the 
language  of  Gen.  Sherman,  lie  *'  nobly  sustained  his  repu- 
tation :"  he  was,  however,  shortly  after  relieved  by  (Jen. 
0.  0.  Howard,  and  returned  to  the  command  of  his  corps, 
which  he  led  until  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  when  the  eventful 
political  crisis,  involving  the  choice  of  a  President,  de- 
manded his  voice  and  influence  at  home,  and  consequently 
be  did  not  rejoin  his  corps  until  the  arrival  of  Sherman's 
army  at  Savannah,  after  its  famous  "  march  to  the  sea;" 
when,  resuming  his  command,  he  retained  it  through  the 
subsequent  march  through  the  Carolinas.  anrl  in  Jlay,  1865, 
succeeded  Gen.  Howard  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee.  Resigned  from  the  army  Aug.,  1865,  and  in 
November  follo^ving  was  appointed  minister  to  Mexico, 
but  declined:  was  subsequently  elected  to  the  -lOth  and  41st 
Congresses,  and  in  1871  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  from  his  native 
State.  G.  C.  Simmon.s. 

liO^an  (Omve).     See  Svkes  (Olive  Lorax). 

Logan  (Thomas  MuLntirp),  M.  D.,  b,  in  Charleston, 
S.  C.  Jan.  31,  1808;  graduated  M.  D.  in  Charleston  Medical 
('oHege,  S.  C,  1828;  was  co-editor  to  a  surgical  compen- 
dium, has  contributed  largely  to  medical  science,  and  is 
a  member  of  several  foreign  and  domestic  societies;  is 
the  author  of  Topnifrnphii  of  ('itll/uniia,  flml  contriliuted 
largely  to  tho  Tnnisnrtion^  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciati()n  ;  president  of  tho  American  Medical  Association  in 
1873  ;  is  now  (1875)  secretary  to  the  board  of  hejilth  <)f  Cal- 
ifornia, and  resides  in  Sacramento.  Pai:i,  F.  Evk. 

I.o^an  (Sir  William  EtiMOxn).  LL.P.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  U.S., 
.b.  at  Montreal,  ('anad:i.  Apr.  2:i,  UUS;  graduated  at  tho 
Univer.Kity  of  Edinburgh  in  1.S17,  and  in  1818  became 
partner  in  a  mereanfilo  houac  in  London;  was  1S29-38 
manager  of  a  coal-mining  and  copper-smelting  enterprise 
at  Swannea,  Wales,  and  ]irepared  geological  maps  and  sec- 
tions of  that  region  for  the  ordnance  survey:  in  ISfl  bo- 
came  tho  head  of  the  geological  survey  of  Canada,  from 
which  lime  he  published  valuable  annual  report8  and  many 
important  Hcientific  papers ;  represented  (Janada  in  tlie 
KxpositioiiH  of  1S51  and  1S62  at  London,  and  in  1855  at 
I'ariM  :  wan  made  a  knight  'd'  tin'  Legion  of  Honor  in  1855,  a 
knight  bachelor  by  Queen  Victoria  1856,  and  recived  sev- 
eral valuable  medaU  and  other  distinutloue.  D.  in  Wales 
June  — t  1875. 


liOgan  Court-house  (or  Arrocoma),  pust-v.  of 
Logan  tp.,  cap.  of  Logan  co.,  West  Va.,  ^i)  miks  S.  W.  of 
Charleston. 

liOgan  Creek,  tp.  of  Dodge  co.,  Neb.     Pop.  723. 

liOg  and  Line,  a  contrivance  for  measuring  the  velo- 
city of  a  ship  at  sea.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  float,  weighted 
on  one  side  so  that  it  will  float  upright,  and  having  a  line 
attached  to  it  in  such  manner  as  to  bring  the  Hat  side  ol'  the 
float  so  as  to  oflcr  (he  greatest  resistance  to  a  foicc  tending 
i  to  drag  it  through  the  water.  The  attached  line  is  aliout 
150  fathoms  in  length,  and  when  not  in  use  is  wountl  on  a 
light  running  reel.  Tho  line  is  divided  into  equal  parts, 
each  of  which  is  equal  to  -j-ip  of  a  nautical  mile,  the  points 
of  division  being  marked  by  kimth-,  formed  by  passing 
pieces  of  twine  between  the  strands  cf  the  line,  and  leav- 
ing the  free  ends  to  project  on  each  side  of  tlic  line.  The 
first  knot  is  placed  at  a  considerable  distance -from  ttie  //o«( 
or  log,  and  is  very  prominently  marked.  The  part  ut'  the 
line  between  the  log  and  the  first  knot  is  called  the  stray 
line;  its  use  is  to  allow  the  log  to  become  settled  befure  the 
count  is  commenced.  To  use  the  log  and  line,  the  log  is 
thrown  over  from  the  lee  quarter  of  the  vessel,  and  the  line 
is  then  unwound  from  the  reel  as  fast  as  the  vessel  sails. 
At  the  instant  the  first  point  of  division  passes  from  the 
reel  a  half-minute  sand-glass  is  inverted,  and  when  the  last 
sand  falls  the  reel  is  stopped.  The  number  of  equal  S])ace8 
that  have  been  unwound  indicates  the  number  of  nautical 
miles  the  ship  is  sailing  per  hour,  inasmuch  as  a  half  min- 
ute bears  the  same  relation  to  an  hour  that  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  line  does  to  a  nautical  mile.  The  log  is 
thrown  from  time  to  time,  and  the  results  are  recorded  in 
a  book  called  the  lof/bool,-.  To  secure  accurate  results,  the 
line  should  be  so  prepared  as  to  prevent  stretching.  To 
guard  against  variations  of  length  due  to  hygrometric 
changes,  the  line  is  usually  saturated  with  oil.  If  it  is 
found  that  the  line  has  changed  in  length,  a  correction 
must  be  applied  to  the  measured  rate  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
line  must  be  graduated  anew.  W.  G.  Peck. 

IiOgania'ceae  [from  LofjauUty  one  of  the  genera],  a 
natural  order  of  exogenous  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  mostly 
tropical,  but  having  a  l>w  representatives  in  the  U.  S.  It 
is  remarkably  allied  to  the  Rubiacea},  Scrophulariacea;, 
the  Gentianiacea',  and  the  Apocynaceae,  and  is  briefly  cha- 
racterized by  its  regular  gamopetalous  flowers,  along  with 
ojiposite  leaves  and  interposed  stipules.  It  contains  a 
large  number  of  poisonous  plants.  Sirychnine.  curare,  etc. 
are  among  its  deadly  principles.  Sjiigelia  and  gclscmium, 
both  active  poisons  and  valuable  medicines,  arc  our  most 
important  native  Loganiads- 

Logansport,  city,  cap.  of  Cass  co.,  Ind.,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Wabasli  and  Eel  rivers,  on  the  Detroit  Eel 
River  and  Illinois,  the  Logansport  Crawfordsville  and 
South-western,  the  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  and 
the  Toledo  Wabash  and  Wtstcrn  R.  Rs..  is  surrounded  by 
a  fine  agricultural  country,  with  splendid  timber  and  excel- 
lent building-stone.  The  aggregate  of  its  water-power 
from  the  rivers  above  named  and  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
Canal,  improved  and  unimproved,  is  estimated  at  500  horse- 
power, and  the  manufacturing  cstaldishments  give  employ- 
ment to  over  1000  operatives,  and  their  products  amount  to 
above  $5,000,000  per  annum.  It  has  well-paved  streets, 
fine  residences  and  business  houses,  is  very  heallhy,  and 
has  14  churches.  2  daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers,  1  na- 
tional and  2  private  banks,  public-school  buildings  and 
property  valued  at  $250,000.  and  a  Universalist  college. 
Pop.  8050.      J.  T.  Buyer,  Ed.  "  Logansport  Joi-unal." 

Logan's  Store,  post-tp.  of  Rutherford  oo.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  1507. 

ijo'pansvillc,  post-b.  of  Springfield  tp.,York  co..  Pa., 
S  miles  S.  of  York.     Pop.  256. 

Lo'^unville,  a  b.  (Suoau  Valllv  P.  0.)  in  Grocne 
tp.,  Clintt.n  CO..  Pa.     Pop.  41  L 

IjOp;arith'inic  Curve,  a  curve  that  may  bo  referred  to 
a  pair  uf  rcctanguhir  a.\e8  such  that  the  ordinate  of  any 

point  j^hall  be  equal  to 
the  logarithm  of  its  ab- 
scissa. When  so  referred, 
its  equation  may  bo 
written 
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in  which  the  symbol  h^tj 
denotes  a  logarithm  tak- 
en in  any  system  ;  that 
is.  in  a  system  whoso 
base  is  *t.  Thn^',  in  Uio 
figure  wo  have  rV/ =  log 
OH.  The  axis  of  j-  is 
called  the  axis  of  numbers,  and  the  axis  of  .»/  the  axis  of 
logarithms.      Thoro    aro   as    many  logarithmio  curves  as 
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tlioio  iiro  syHteniH  of  logarithind,  but  they  have  certain  gcn- 
cnil  pniin'ttii'S  in  (Mimiiioii,  fonio  of  whii^li  wu  HuKjoin. 

IhI.  TIhj  rurvc  uIwji.vm  imiIm  tliw  uxi«  of  x  ill  ii  point  /), 
wIioHo  ilirtliiniM-  from  lln-  nrij^in  in  c(nnil  to  I. 

lid.  ir  lln-  hunt}  of  iIh*  N>'f-ti-ni,  ",  is  jjnntlcr  tlmn  I,  tho 
curve  hikcH  till'  |ioHitii>n  Kl>t\  Inivin^;  tlii!  uxih  of  y  for  an 
usyinptoto  lit  tliu  point  ( n,  f-  )\  tliu  curve  is  uvtrywiicru 
coniMivt!  downvvuril,  ami  a-*  .•  iiiorciLHeti  it  coutiuuully  iip- 
prtiju'Iii'H  pjiriilit'limn  wiih  tin-  uxim  of  x. 

;M.  If  tin-  liiinr  of  tin-  Hvstfin,  «,  in  le«H  tlmn  l.tlio  curve 
tuk(H  tim  position  K'ln",  liiivinj?  tlio  axifl  of  ,y  for  lui 
iisyniploto  lit  tin-  point  ((I.  ,  ^'  );  the  curve  i«  everywhere 
cono:ivo  upward,  imrl  a**  .*■  innniaHCM  it  continually  up 
proiiohcs  piirallclimri  with  the  uxIh  of  r. 

•Ilh.  If  a  lan;^'ent  i^  <lriiwn  to  tho  curve  at  any  point  of 
cither  chisrt  of  hiL^iirithiuie  curvci*,  ua  at  V,  the  subtangent 
77",  taken  on  (lie  uxifi  of  loj^arithniH,  ia  constant  and 
equal  to  the  ino«luIu8  of  tlio  corresponding  system  of  log- 
iiritlims. 

jih.  If  (f  ^  1,  tho  curve  reduces  to  a  fltraight  lino  ihrouKh 
I)  purallel  to  the  axis  of  y.  This  lino  limits  and  separutos 
the  two  classes  of  curves  referred  to  in  Muppositions  lat 
and  2d. 

0th.  If  Mi  '  ?,  flio  area  ODrT'  is  ofiual  to  tho  entire 
area  hetween  (he  part  f>K  of  the  curve,  the  axis  nf  .r,  and 
the  axis  of  »/.-  and  furllierniore,  each  i.*'  equal  to  the  modulus 
of  the  CDrffSpMiiditi;;  nysteEu  of  ioi^arithius.     \V.  (1.  Pkck. 

IiO<;nritlt'iiiir  Spiral,  a  spiral  whose  equation  may 
be  reduced  lo  the  form, 

iotj  r  =  r,  or  r  =  log  -  ^y  ; 
in  which  tho  pnh  is  at  the  rifc  of  the  spiral.     It  is  very 
closely  related  lo  the  Io;;arithmie  curve,  from  which  it  may 
be  uonstrueteti  us  follows:  ]iCt  0  be  tho  eyo  or  pole,  OS 
tlie  initial   line,  and  let 
a     eirtde    be    dc9('ril)ed 
about  0  as  acentrc  with 
a  radius  0,1  -^  1,  which 
call  (he  directing  circle. 
From   A    lay    oil'  on   the 
circumfercnee  of  the  di- 
roctini;  eirclo  a  distance 
equal  to  any  ordinate  of 
tho    logarithmic    curve ; 
then  from  O  draw  a  ra- 
dius veetiir  lhrou!;li  the 
extremity    of    this  dis- 
tance, making  it  equal  to  tho  corresponding  abscissa:  the 
extremity  of  the  line  thus  constructetl   is   a  point   oT  tho 
curve.      If  the  ordinate  is  positive,  it  is  to  be  laid  off  in  the 
direction   from   A   towards  c;  if  negative,  it  is  to  bo  laid 
off  in  tho  opposite  direction.     The  cnrve  proceeding  out- 
w.ard  from  A  has  an  infinite  nnmber  of  continually  diverg- 
ing spires;  proceeding  inward  from  A,  it  has  an   infinite 
number  of  couverf^in/:;  f:])irciii.     If  any  number  <tf  radii  vec- 
tores  aro  drawn  making  equal  angles  with  tacli  other,  they 
will  form  a  oontiiuicd  proportion,-  thus,  if  Aa  =  ah=sbCy 
etc.,  wo  have 

0.1  :  On'  :  :  Oa'  :  Ob'  :  :  Ob'  :  Oc'  . .  .  etc. 
This  principle  enables  us  to  construct  tho  curve  when  wo 
know  its  ptde  and  two  points  on  the  same  spire.  Tho  curve 
everywhere  makes  a  constant  angle  with  the  radius  vector, 
and  is  tlioroforo  closely  analogous  to  the  Loxoorokic  Ci'uvk 
(which  see).  Tho  involute  of  tho  curve  is  an  equal  loga- 
rithmic spiral.  Nowton  showed  ( Pn'ncipla.  b.  i.,  prop.  9) 
that  if  the  forco  of  gravity  had  varied  inversely  as  the 
cubes  of  tho  distances,  the  ]ilanets  would  have  receded 
from  Iho  sun.  and  tliat  their  paths  would  have  been  loga- 
rithuiio  spirals.  The  modulus  of  the  spiral  in  each  case 
would  havo  depended  upon  the  initial  velocity  of  projec- 
tion.    This  curve  is  sometimes  called  the  lixjUtie  spiruf. 

W.  G.  Pkck. 

IjO|;'arithins  [(Jr.  Ad>o?  and  ipie/xd?].  The  logarithm  of 
a  number  Is  tho  exponent  of  tho  power  to  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  raise  a  fixed  number  to  jiroduco  the  given  number. 
The  fixed  number  is  called  tlie  ha»e.  Thus,  in  the  equa- 
tion 11(3  =  1000.  ;l  is  (he  logarithm  of  1000,  the  base  being 
10.  Any  positive  number  except  1  may  be  taken  as  a  base, 
and  for  each  base  there  is  a  corresponding  ay^tem  of  Uuja- 
rithmn  :  there  is  therefore  an  infinite  number  of  systems  of 
logarithms,  but  only  two  of  them  are  in  ijeneral  use — -the 
Niipi'^riitn  and  the  mmmon  system.  The  Napierian  system, 
named  after  its  inventor.  Raron  Napier,  is  tho  system  whoso 
base  is  2.71-**2S1828  .  .  . :  the  common  system  is  the  system 
whoso  base  is  10.  In  what  follows  we  shall  designate  Na- 
pierian logarithms  by  tho  symbol  /,  and  common  loga- 
ritluus  by  the  symbol  ^l<^ 

UnfA. — Napierian  logarithms  are  mostly  employed  in  the 
higher  branches  of  analysis  and  in  scientific  investigations. 
Common  logarithms  are  used  in  praetieal  coraputntions, 
whore  they  serve  to  convert  the  operations  of  multiplioa- 


tion  and  division  ioto  the  limpler  ones  of  additioo  and 
Hublraolion.  In  trigunoinelrio  euNipuliitionit  their  uho  \» 
almoMt  iiidiKpenNable.  i.'oinputiilionrt  by  means  of  logu- 
rithniH  aro  made  in  uecurdancu  with  tho  following  priuciplen: 
Ist,  the  logarithm  of  tho  product  of  any  iiuinber  of  fuetot' 
is  e(|ual  tt}  th<;  Hum  of  the  JogarithntM  of  the  lactorn  ;  2d, 
the  logarithm  of  ii  quotient  ir<  etpifil  to  the  IngurilhuMd  tlu 
dividend  <iiniini.-^hed  by  tliut  of  the  diviriur;  '.'>*\,  (he  Io^h 
ritlim  of  any  powtrr  of  u  quunlily  ix  equal  to  the  logarilhni 
of  tho  (juaiittty  multiplied  by  the  exponent  of  the  power; 
and  tth,  the  logarithm  of  any  root  of  a  quantity  in  equal  to 
tho  logarithm  of  tho  quantity  divided  by  the  index  of  the 
root.  In  applying  thcHo  principles  the  logurithinH  needed 
aro  taken  from  tabk-H  called  tubb-ti  uf  logarithms.  The 
method  t)f  forming  thci'o  tublei4  will  be  explained  hereafter. 
(t'tjturn/  !*rijp<:r(ivH  of  /^otpirif/iiiiH. —  In  the  exponential 
equation  n'  .-^  n  we  may  regard  «  na  tho  bane  of  any  Hyiitem 
of  logarithms,  in  which  cukc  x  will  he  tlie  logarillim  of  n 
taken  in  that  system.  The  discusfirm  of  thii*  equation  in- 
dicates the  following  general  properties:  lr«t,the  higurilhoo 
of  I  in  any  system  is  equal  to  0;  2d,  (lie  logarithm  of  tho 
base  of  any  8y.stem,  taken  in  that  tiy^tem,  is  I ;  :>d,  in  uny 
system  whoso  base  is  greater  (ban  1  the  lognrilhms  of  ull 
numbers  greater  than  1  arc  positive,  the  logarithms  of  all 
numbers  less  than  I  arc  negative,  the  logarilhni  of  0  is  —  -v., 
and  the  logarithm  of  v>  is  -f  x;  4lh,  in  any  system  whoso 
baso  is  less  than  I  tho  logarithms  of  all  numbers  greater 
than  1  ore  negative^tho  logarithms  of  all  numbers  lesf  than 
I  aro  positive,  the  logarithm  of  0  is  \-  -/:,and  the  logarithm 
of  «)  is  —  vj  ;  .">th,  there  are  no  real  lo;;arithms  of  negative 
numbers  in  any  system.  These  general  properties  are  used 
in  analytical  investigations. 

litlntionn  between  Different  Sy&tema.' — Every  logarithm  is 
composed  of  two  factors.  Tho  first  factor  is  constant  for 
the  same  system,  and  depends  for  ils  value  on  the  base  of 
that  system;  the  second  factor  is  independent  of  the  base 
of  tho  Bystoin,  but  is  dependent  on  the  particular  number 
in  question,  and  changes  with  it.  The  constant  factor  cor- 
responding to  any  system  is  called  the  »iof/M/i<«  of  that  sys- 
tciii.  The  modulus  of  the  Napierian  system  is  1.  that  uf 
the  common  system  is  .434294J.  and  that  of  any  system  is 
equal  to  the  reciprocal  of  tho  Napierian  logarithm  of  the 
baso  of  that  system.  Since  tho  Napierian  logarithms  of  all 
numbers  less  than  1  are  negative,  and  of  all  numbers 
greater  than  1  are  positive,  it  follows  that  the  modulus  of 
a  system  whose  base  is  less  than  I  is  negative,  and  that  the 
modulus  of  a  system  whoso  baso  is  greater  than  1  is  posi- 
tive. A  modulus  may  havo  any  value  from  —  c«  to  -t-  w  ; 
it  is  to  he  observed  that  the  modulus  decreases  algebraically 
as  the  base  increases.  If  we  multiply  the  Napierian  loga- 
rithm of  any  number  by  the  modulus  of  any  system,  the 
product  is  the  logarithm  of  the  same  number  in  that  sys- 
tem. This  principle  enables  us  to  timl  the  logarithm  of  any 
number  in  any  sj'stem  when  we  have  a  table  of  Napicrion 
logarithms. 

(jroincirical  Relations. — Napierian  logarithms  are  some- 
times called  hyperbolic  logarithms,  on  account  of  their  re- 
lation to  tho  equilatei-al  hyperbola;  there  is.  however,  no 
good  reason  for  this  distinction,  inasmuch  as  tho  same  re- 
lation that  exists  between  the  loijarithms  of  this  gystem 
and  a  ]>articular  equilateral  hyperbola  exists  also  between 
th(»so  of  any  system  whatever  and  some  other  equilateral 
hyperbola.  To  explain  the  nature  of  this  relation,  let  LAK 
bo  one  branch  of  an  equilateral 
hyperbola,  whose  equation, 
when  referred  to  its  asymp- 
totes, (^'.Vand  CM,  is  ry  =  ni; 
let  A  ho  Iho  vertex  and  let 
/'be  any  point  on  the  curve; 
and  let  Cli  and  VK  be  the  ab- 
scissas of  -1  and  /',  the  latter 
being  called  the  terminal  ab- 
scissa. Tho  square  described 
on  tho  co-ordinates  of  A  is  equal  to  m.  as  may  be  shown 
from  the  equation  of  the  curve.  Now,  it  may  be  proved  by 
means  of  the  calculus  that  the  area  f'PAfi  is  to  the  area 
HAFEas  1  is  to  the  Napierian  logarithm  of  CE.  Denot- 
ing tho  area  liAFE  by  -1,  and  CE  by  x.  we  havo 

m:  A'.'.l.Uy  .  ,  •  .-.  A  =mU;  .  .  .  (1). 
Hence  tho  area  between  an  equilateral  hyperbola  and  one 
of  its  asymptotes,  estimated  from  the  ordinate  of  the  vertex 
up  to  any  other  ordinate,  is  equal  lo  the  logarithm  of  the 
terminal  abscissa  taken  in  a  system  whose  motlulus  is  the 
square  descrilied  on  the  co-ordinates  of  its  vertex.  If  we 
take  tho  conjugate  of  the  hyperbola  LAK,  whose  equation 
is  A-tf  =  —  m,  equation  (1)  will  become 

A=~mlx  .  .  .  (2). 
Tho  numerical  value  of  m   in  equations  (1)  and  (2)  de- 
pends upon  tho  value  of  CB;  by  giving  suitable  values  to 
CB,  m  may  be  made  to  hare  any  value  from  0  to  f  od  ;  that 
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is,  ±  jfilx  may  be  made  to  represent  the  logarithm  of  x  in 
any  system  whatever.  If  we  make  CH  =  1.  we  have  m  =  \, 
and  equation  (1)  becomes  A  =  U,  2i  result  that  conforms  to 
the  Napierian  system.  The  value  of  the  area  A  may  be 
expressed  by  an  infinite  series  in  terms  of  ;r,  and  this  series 
maybe  used  as  a  means  of  computing  a  table  of  logaritiims. 
SuL-h  a  series  was  originally  employed  for  this  purpose, 
but  its  use  has  been  superseded  by  other  and  more  con- 
venient ones. 

Tables  of  Logarithms. — Tables  of  logarithms  arc  tables 
from  which  we  may  find  the  logarithm  corresponding  to 
any  number,  or  the  number  corresponding  to  any  logarithm, 
within  certain  limits.  Every  logarithm  consists  of  two 
parts — an  entire  ])art,  called  the  cliaracten'atic,  and  a  deci- 
mal part,  called  the  mautinsa.  Either  of  these  parts  may 
be  0,  and  the  characteristic  may  be  either  positive  or 
negative,  but  the  mantissa  is  always  positive.  The  cha- 
racteristic may  bo  found  by  a  very  simple  rule,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  not  given  in  the  ordinary  tables  ;  the  decimal 
point  is  also  omitted  in  writing  the  mantissa.  The  manner 
of  arranging  the  tables,  as  also  the  manner  of  using  them, 
will  be  best  learned  from  the  explanations  which  precede 
each  collection  of  tables ;  and  to  these  the  reader  is  referred 
for  all  information  of  that  nature.  In  addition  to  the  log- 
arithms of  n:ttural  numbers,  the  tables  usually  contain  the 
logarithms  of  the  principal  circular  functions,  such  as  the 
sine  and  cosine,  the  tangent  and  cotangent,  from  0°  to  90°. 
In  these  tables  the  inconvenience  of  negative  characteristics 
is  avoided  by  adding  10  to  each  logarithm;  an  allowance 
is  made  in  the  final  result  for  each  10  thus  added.  The 
same  device  is  employed  in  using  the  logarithms  of  ordinary 
decimals. 

Logarithms  were  invented  by  Baron  Napier,  who  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  same  in  1G14  in  a  work  bearing 
the  title  Dc  mh-ifiri  Loijnrithmorum  Canonia  Conatr  net  tone. 
The  first  table  of  common  logarithms  was  published  by 
Briggs  in  1024  under  the  XXiX^o^  Artthmfttca  Loffnrithmicn. 
He  calculated  the  logarithms  of  all  numbers  from  1  to 
20.000,  and  also  from  90.000  to  100,000.  carrying  out  his 
figures  to  14  decimal  places.  In  162S,  Adrian  Vlack  sup- 
plemented the  work  of  Briggs  by  publishing  a  book  bear- 
ing the  same  title,  Arithinrticn  Logarithmicn,  in  which  he 
sni>plied  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers  from  20,000  to 
9iJ,tM)i),  but  at  the  same  time  he  reduced  the  number  of 
decimal  places  to  10.  Vlack  included  in  his  work  the  log- 
arithms of  the  sines,  tangents,  and  secants  for  each  minute 
of  arc  from  0°  to  90°.  Five  years  later  the  same  author 
published  a  table  of  the  logarithms  of  sines  and  tangents, 
for  every  hnndrtdth  of  a  degree  from  0°  to  90°,  which  had 
been  computed  by  Briggs.  In  1797,  Vega  published  an 
edition  of  Vlack's  tables,  but  the  work  is  out  of  print  and 
the  copies  arc  difficult  to  be  found.  Probably  the  best  ac- 
cessible tables  are  those  of  Callct.  These  are  carried  to  7 
places  of  decimals,  and  include  logarithmic  sines,  cosines, 
tangents,  and  cotangents  for  every  second  of  arc  from  0° 
to  90°.  An  American  edition  of  these  tables  was  published 
in  If^-'tO  by  Ilassler,  who  was  at  that  time  chief  of  the 
U.  P.  Coast  Survey.  These  are  ]>robably  the  best  American 
tables,  but  unfortunately  they  are  very  scarce  and  difiicult 
to  obtain.  In  addition  to  these,  several  collections  of  tables 
have  been  pui)li3hed  in  (Jermany,  of  which  the  most  noted 
is  Hulssc's  Siiniincliiiif/  Mofhcmntisrhen  Tafrln.  published  in 
Leipsic  in  1810.  Besides  those  above  mentioned,  several 
six-place  tables  have  been  published,  which  for  most  pur- 
poses of  corajiutation  are  sufiicicntly  accurate.  Five-place 
tables  have  also  been  published,  whieh  for  auxiliary  com- 
putatinns  are  of  great  utility.  To  this  class  we  may  refer 
Lalandc's  five-figure  table,  which  was  republished  in  IS^iO 
by  the  Society  for  the  Difl'usion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

The  computation  of  logarithmic  tables  is  eft'ectcd  by 
meana  of  rapidly  converging  series,  of  which  a  great 
number  have  been  deduced.  It  is  to  bo  observed  that  it 
is  only  necessary  to  eomputc  the  logarithms  of  prime  num- 
bers, inasmuch  as  the  logarithms  of  cocnposite  numbers 
may  bo  found  by  taking  the  sum  of  the  htgarithms  of  their 
prime  factors.  The  following  series  and  its  applications 
arc  taken  from  Ilackley's  Trcn(!ne  on  Alf/chra,  p.  274,  to 
which  tho  rearlcr  is  referred  for  greater  detail.  The  series 
referred  to  is  as  follows: 

'(/'^i)=^/'+2{2~Y+3(^+^,-,+  -  •  •  I  (1), 

in  which  P  stands  for  any  whole  number,  and  P -{- I  for  tho 
next  higher  whole  number.  Making  P  eijual  to  1,  2,  etc., 
wo  have,  since  /I  =  0, 

,3.,2^2{U^„-.^  ' 


■1  = 

I. 
■J  ■ 


0.(59:51472 


=  1.0986123 


5  ■   3.68     a.i)" 

M  :..  (2  x  /2  -  2  X  12 =  1.3S62944, 

etc.    etc.     etc.  oto. 


In  the  same  way  we  may  compute  the  Napierian  logarithms 
of  the  natural  numbers  from  I  to  any  number  whatever. 
Then,  to  find  the  common  logarithms  of  the  same  numbers, 
we  have  simply  to  multiply  each  logarithm  thus  found  by 
the  modulus  of  the  common  system,  .4.'U204r>. 

General  Loffarithms. — If  we  denote  the  base  of  the  Na- 
pierian system  by  c,  we  may  write  the  equation 

ey^x  ....  (1); 
in  whieh  i/  is  the  Napierian  logarithm  of  x.  Heretofore 
we  have  only  considered  the  real  values  of  i/,  which  corre- 
spond to  arithmetical  logarithms.  There  is,  besides  these 
values,  an  infinite  number  of  imaginary  values  of  i/  which 
satisfy  equation  (i).  and  which  !nay  be  called  algebraic 
logarithms.  The  arithmetical  and  the  algebraic  logarithms, 
taken  together,  constitute  what  may  be  termed  general 
logarithms.  (See  De  Morgan's  Calculus,  p.  126.) 

Antilogarithms. — An  antilogarithm  is  the  number  corre- 
Sjionding  to  a  given  logarithm.  Thus,  100  is  tlie  antilog- 
arithm of  2  in  the  common  system,  Antilogarithms,  in 
the  common  system,  are  denoted  by  the  symbol  log  -  ^. 
Thus,  log -^2  — 100  is  equivalent  to  the  expression,  the 
number  whose  logarithm  is  2  is  equal  to  100.      W.  G.  Peck. 

Log'arithms,  Logis'tic  [Aovio-tik^].  The  logistic 
logarithm  of  a  number  less  than  .'JOOO  is  equal  to  the  com- 
mon logarithmofoflOO  diminished  by  the  common  logarithm 
of  that  number.  Thus,  the  logistic  logarithm  of  1  Cm.  24s., 
or  9S4«.,  is  equal  tii  log  3000— log  984,  or  to  0.5f>33.  A 
table  formed  in  this  way  for  all  numbers  from  1  to  3600  is 
called  a  table  of  logistic  logarithms,  and  is  used  in  solving 
proportions  in  whicli  the  terms  are  hours  and  minutes,  de- 
greps  and  minutes,  or  minutes  and  serourh,  the  first  term 
being  I  hour,  1  degree,  or  1  minute.  The  method  of  using 
the  table  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  example: 
When  the  moon's  hourly  motion  is  30'  12",  what  is  her 
motion  in  16Hi.24«.  ?  We  have  the  following  jjroportion  : 
\h  :  16»i.24«. ::  30'  12"  :  .r,-  or,  3000  ;  10^^  24s. : :  30' 12":  .ry 
from  which  we  readily  deduce  the  equation 
3600         3000  3600 

X    ~30'  12"^16/».  24«. 
Denoting  logistic  logarithms  by   the  symbol  L,  we  may 
write  the  above  equation  as  follows: 

L,r  =  L  30'  12"  +  L  I6j;i.  248. 
From  the  logistic  tables  we  have 
L  30'       12"  =  0.2981 
L  16m.    24g.  =0.5633 
La;  =0.8614j  .-.  a-  =  8' 15".  ^H/i. 

A  table  of  logistio  logarithms  will  be  found  in  Norton's 
Astronomy,  p.  Ill  of  tables,  with  a  full  explanation  of  its 
use  on  p.  320  of  tho  main  work.  Logarithms  of  this  kind 
are  sometimes  called  proportional  Ifujnrithms.  Tables  of 
this  kind  are  often  extended  to  3//.,  or  to  10,800,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  moon's  tabulated  changes  given  in  the 
American  Nautical  Almanac,  pp.  xiii.-xviii.  (Sec  Am. 
Naut.  Al.  for  1875,  pp.  2o6,  257.)  AV.  G.  Peck. 

Log'ic  [Gr.  Adyos,  "speech,"  "reason"]  is  the  science 
of  reasoning.  By  reasoning  in  this  connection  wc  uniler- 
stand  all  those  mental  acts  and  processes  that  occur  be- 
tween the  observation  of  facts  and  the  most  remote  de- 
ductions and  the  broadest  generalizations.  Among  the 
acts  indirectly  implied  there  may  be  insight,  conscious- 
ness, imagination,  and  memory.  But  the  mental  acts 
that  are  directly  in  tho  line  of  reasoning  are  an.alysis, 
abstraction,  synthesis  or  judgment,  generalization,  and  in- 
ference. Hence,  all  knowledge  rests  on  either  (1)  observa- 
tion or  (2)  reasoning.  Belief  is  a  dilTorent  affair,  antl  may 
rest  on  testimony,  (U"  even  on  a  voluntary  acceptance  of 
dogmas  for  eonvenience'  or  policy's  sake,  with  little  or  no 
regard  to  their  truthfulness.  At  the  time  of  the  observa- 
tion of  an  object  (here  is  doubtless  some  insight  into  its 
nature;  thcro  is  an  analysis  (logical  analysis)  of  its  prop- 
erties, an  abstraction  and  an  objectification  of  its  jirop- 
erties.  so  that  we  give  them  and  call  tliem  by  nanus,  as 
whiteness,  solidity,  etc.  etc.  After  this  allirmation  or  judg- 
ment follows,  by  which  we  say,  *'  This  paper  is  white,"  etc. 
etc.  Thcro  is  also  a  grouping  of  similar  objects  into 
classes,  genera,  and  species  ;  hent^e.  general  terms  or  com- 
mon nouns.  There  is  also  inference,  so  thai  from  two 
propositions,  as  A  is  B  and  B  is  C,  we  infer  that  A  is  C. 
In  tho  first  instance  wo  have  propositions  of  four  kinds: 
(1)  identical  propositions,  in  whieh  tho  subject  and  the  predi- 
cate rlonotc  the  same  thing,  as  "  Common  salt  is  ehhuide  of 
sodium;"  (2)  the  subject  is  an  individual  lerni,  and  tho 
prodicntois  an  adj^jctive,  as  **  This  paper  is  while;"  (3)  tho 
Hubjeot  is  an  individual  term,  and  the  predicate  a  common 
noun,  ns  "This  horso  is  a  quadruped;"  and  (4)  the  subject 
is  a  eommon  noun,  and  tho  predioato  is  an  adjective,  as 
"  Horses  are  fourfootnl,"  the  predioato  denoting  some  ob- 
vious property  of  tho  subject. 
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For  nnyihinfc  beyond  thin  thoro  muit  bo  a  procosB  of 
reaKoiiin;^  wtiirh  tiiiiy  b<*  oiUinr  (I)  ilfinoiiNtmtiiin,  (2)  in- 
duction, or  (-1)  lU^ducliun.  Th«  word  dninntHtrntitm  in  UHrd 
fluiriewliat  viinuuly,  hiil.  for  mir  purpuBi-H  it  dr.noLf«  tliiil 
proe'c'Hs  ill  wtiieh,  liy  iiniily^ii"  of  any  miKjiM-t,  (li^phiyin^, 
iiH  of  coui'Ho  tlio  iinalyHJi^  will,  itn  nuturr,  wn  nntkit  niitntf<,'.<4t 
pr(i)MTtit-H  wliioli  WITH  nut  t«>  lid'orc.  MuliirnuiliciLl  Ttninun- 
luj;  iH  of  lliif  kiml.  Wo  n-iison  from  Mm;  niiruni  of  ii  trl- 
illl^;I*' — rxprt^sftt'd  l»y  iIh  dfliniliori — ami  provr  all  tin*  |>rop- 
i-rlics  of  II  Iriannlo  that  we  know  in  ritluT  our  K'"""'*"''y  "r 
in  our  tritfononirtry.  And  in  all  riiiiMoiiinK  ndinctliint;  of 
fIotnonMtratir>n  from  tlio  very  nature  of  tin;  tiling  we  are 
talking  aUout,  forms  an  iiidis[M'n8al>li)  clmicnt.  TIiih  rea- 
Honin^  is,  liowcvor,  to  a  Itirfj;*'  c.\t(Mit,  itistimrtivp,  a  matter 
of  insii^lil,  and  tnct,  pultji-cl  (o  no  Ppccinl  lormn,  UioukIi  of 
conrwc  it  nniy  be  rcidnccd  to  r<'Copni/.rd  tormuhi.',  an<l  i;*,  or 
fhoiild  bt',  Hclf-evidont  alike  in  the  axioms  it  aK^umcs,  in 
tin-  !*tep!*  it  taki'M.  and  tin-  rr-sulls  at  wliich  it  nrrivcB. 

Tho  word  inflmtitttt  is  also  us(Mi  \'aj;noIy  and  variously, 
but  in  this  (Minni-ction  it  must  bo  understood  to  iinlieatii 
that  process  in  whi<di,  by  tin?  bringing  in  and  examination 
of  facts  or  individual  in.staiices,  %ve  grneralize  a  propOHilion 
up  to  tho  point  of  its  preatest  comprehension,  when  it  be- 
ooines  tho  statement  of  a  universal  net,  or.  as  it  is  more 
commonly  callrd,  a  universal  law.  For  sueMiessful  induc- 
tion tho  lirst  step  is  tho  collection  of  facts,  either  sueb  as 
occur  of  themselves  or  by  experimental  iiui  producing  them 
lit  will.  Then  follow  an  iinalysis  unrl  a  classification  of 
these  f:iets  on  the  basis  of  some  common  but  impr»rlant 
property  ;  thcr  property  on  wliich  wc  base  our  classiheation 
may  be  re;;iinbd  ns  foiuifif,  or  us  being  a  cause.  Thu^, 
vertebrates  are  classilied  in  reference  to  the  important  fact 
of  a  spiinil  column,  the  ruminnnts  by  reference  to  the  pe- 
culiar oonstruetion  of  their  stomiioh,  the  ciit  family  with 
reference  to  their  claws,  the  dog  family  with  reference  to 
the  structure  of  their  teeth,  etc.  etc.  All  these  format  prop- 
erties are  found  to  be  connected  with  some  modtd  prop- 
erty; that  is,  willi  something  in  tho  history,  mode  of  life, 
ete.  of  each  of  the  animals  in  the  class.  Thus,  nil  cats  are 
predacious  or  lejip  on  tlieir  prey;  all  dogs  chase  theirs 
down  ;  all  ruminants  chew  flur  cud,  etc. 

When  objt"«'ts  arc  thus  properly  classified,  we  know  that 
there  is  a  relation — constant  and  implied  in  the  laws  of 
nature — between  tho  formal  property  rm  wliieli  as  a  differ- 
entia tlie  obissillcation  is  based,  and  tlie  modal  property 
which  we  aflirm  as  a  predicate  of  all  tho  ohjects  in  tho 
class.  Thus,  when  wo  say  that  '*  All  Canidio  are  carniv- 
orous" and  "  All  ruminants  chew  the  cud,*'  we  do  but  give 
ox])re9sion  to  a  law  of  niiture.  the  knowledge  of  which  has 
been  obt:iincd  liy  induction.  Tho  certainty  of  the  law  thus 
obtained  depcmls  u])on  tiiis  connection  of  properties.  With- 
out it  we  nniy  indeed  often  obtain  a  wide  generalization  of 
fnets.  as  in  the  case  of  the  electric  properties  of  all  the 
resins.  And  when  a  fact  is  thus  obtained,  it  creates  a 
strong  presumption  in  favor  of  its  universality,  and  leads 
to  the  very  confident  expectation  of  some  connection  as  of 
cause  and  clTect  not  yet  discovered.  And  when  the  con- 
nection has  been  discovered,  the  law  is  considered  Jis  es- 
tablished, and  is  reckoned  as  one  of  the  triumphs  of  sci- 
ence. But  until  this  connection  has  been  discovered,  any 
announcement  of  the  general  fact  as  a  universal  law  of 
nature  would  be  regarded  as  premature  and  liable  to  mod- 
ification. 

In  these  ways  we  demonstrate  from  a  few  definitions,  and 
by  the  aid  of  a  few  self-evident  axioms,  the  whole  of  ab- 
stract science,  including  mathematics,  logic,  etc..  and  from 
tho  oliserved  facts  in  nature  we  establisli  by  induction  all 
tho  general  laws  and  principles  of  concrete  and  practical 
science.  And  having  established  in  these  ways  the  general 
laws  or  truths,  we  proceed  by  (laluction  to  establish  by 
means  of  them  many  particular  facts  and  subordinate 
truths,  which  are.  for  the  most  part,  ns  a  matter  of  fact, 
thouL^h  by  no  means  necessarily  so,  such  as  are  not  or  can- 
not, bo  readily  subjected  to  the  test  of  observation  and  ex- 
periment. In  some  cases  they  can  never  bo  so  tested,  and 
in  others  the  inference  must  bo  made  before  the  test  can  be 
aiiplied.  Thus,  the  statesman  and  the  physician  are  often 
oblii.'ed  to  reason  from  general  principles  and  obvious  facts 
to  the  results  of  the  measures  ihcy  would  adopt  before  tho 
trial  of  them,  although,  of  course,  in  these  cases  the  testing 
of  them  by  experieiu-e  is  but  a  result  of  their  reasoning. 
And  it  is  in  this  way  that,  by  reasoning  from  general  prin- 
ciples obtained  Uy  induclion  from  existing  plants  and  ani- 
mals to  ohjects  and  facts  discovered  in  the  strata  of  the 
earth's  crust,  we  have  obtained  much  the  largest  part  of 
the  science  of  geology  and  palivnntology.  These  facts  and 
phenomena  are  such  as  cannot  now  be  subjected  to  obser- 
vation. 

The  first  proposition  enunciating  the  general  principle 
or  most  comprehensive  truth  is  called,  technicallr.  the 
major  premise;  the  other,  ''this  measure/'  otc,  is  called 


tho  minor  prcminc;  and  tho  two,  together  with  the  Infer* 

onco  or  eoncliinlon  drawn  from  them,  conttitulo  what  is 
called  a  syllogiNin.  And  of  thci<'  thr<-<T  parts  nil  nyllo^^iims 
conttiHt.  Hut  for  tho  iiionl  part  we  Imve  in  priu!tice  cither 
( I )  an  omiNsion  of  one  of  the  preininei',  a«  A  iH  U.  Ihcrc- 
foru  A  irt  il,  in  which  cufle  wc  call  the  abridged  form  an 
entliymeme,  or  i'l)  Heveral  premif<eH  folbiwing  each  other  in 
Home  regular  order,  and  only  one  coneluHion  drawn  from 
them,  as  A  in  II,  B  i«  <',  (.'  in  U,  therefore  A  is  I>;  thii*  in 
called  a  forites.  In  Huch  caHes  we  have,  in  fact,  (wo  or 
more  nyllogismn  condenited  into  one  formula  by  tho  omis- 
Hi(m  of  some  of  the  propoHiti(mH  that  would  have  nppenred 
if  each  of  the  HyllogiHmH  had  been  stated  in  full,  caeli  wiih 
its  own  premises,  and  the  conclusion  to  eiKdi  pair  dinlinctly 
Rlated  as  such  in  due  order.  Thus,  in  the  e.\um|de  juHt 
given,  we  have,  in  fact,  (I)  U  is  V,  A  i»  IJ.  therefure  A  ifl 
C ;  (2j  V,  is  ]>,  A  is  C.  therefore  A  i«  I>  ;  that  is,  the  recond 
premise  of  the  sorites  becomes  the  major  premise  oflho  first 
syllogism;  the  first  is  the  minor  premise,  and  Ibo  conclu- 
sion is  a  proposition  that  did  not  appear  in  the  Foritrs  at 
all.  Then  for  the  second  syllogism  the  thiril  premise  of 
the  sorites  is  ueed  for  major  premise,  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  syllogism  is  usol  for  minor  premise,  and  so  on  un- 
til wo  come  to  a  syllogism  that  ba;^  for  its  conclusion  tho 
same  proposition  as  the  sorites  itself.  In  the  ease  of  tho 
enthymeme  one  premise  is  omitted  for  the  most  pari,  be- 
cause it  is  a  part  of  the  common  sense  or  the  acknowledged 
science  of  mankind,  and  therefore  needs  no  repetition  or 
explicit  statement.  It  is.  however,  a  part  of  the  syllogism 
or  argument  as  truly  and  as  really  as  though  it  were  ex- 
pressed, since  without  it  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
any  proposition  which  W'uild  contain  any  term  that  was 
not  contained  in  the  proposition  used  as  a  premise  itself. 
Hence,  tlie  means  by  which  we  can  fmrl  the  suppressed  or 
omitted  premise  is  one  of  the  Uiost  important  parts  of  logic 
in  a  practical  point  of  view. 

Syllogi«ms  are  of  four  different  kinds,  as  they  arise  from 
one  or  another  of  the  four  relations  which  the  objects  in 
nature  sustain  to  each  other.  (1)  Individuals  in  a  class, 
and  classes  considered  as  species  included  in  a  higher  and 
more  comprehending  class,  considered  as  a  genus.  Thus, 
John,  Henry,  Thomas,  etc.  arc  Englishmen  fa  species),  and 
Englishmen.  Frenchmen,  etc.  arc  Indo-Europcans  (the  ge- 
nus). Or,  again.  lu'lo-Europeans,  Shernitcs,  etc.  are  men, 
and  constitute  the  genus  Ihnnn.  or  man.  On  this  relation 
is  based  what  arc  called  categorical  propositions.  They 
simply  assert  that  an  object  is  or  is  not  in  a  class,  or  that 
a  class  is  or  is  not  in  a  higher  class,  as  S  is  1%  or  S  is  not 
P;  P  are  Q,  or  are  not  Q,  etc.  With  two  categorical  prop- 
ositions for  premises  we  have  a  categorical  syllogism.  (2) 
Every  object  sustains  some  relation  of  quality  to  others. 
It  is  above  or  below,  longer  or  shorter,  harder  or  softer, 
whiter  or  blacker,  etc.  than  some  other.  Or  it  may  be 
simply  equal  to  another.  From  these  relations  there  arise 
comparative  propositions,  and  with  one  or  more  compara- 
tive propositions  in  a  syllogism  it  is  called  a  comparative 
syllogism,  as  A  is  greater  than  B.  B  is  equal  to  C,  therefore 
A  is  greater  than  C,  (3)  Most  if  not  all  ohjects  in  nature 
are  related  to  some  others  as  cause  and  to  others  as  effect. 
An  effect  is  always  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  cause,  and 
is  some  indication  of  its  character  and  attributes.  So,  loo, 
every  cause  is  a  means  of  judging  of  the  nature  of  tho 
effect  it  will  produce.  A  good  work  of  any  kind  is  proof 
of  a  good  workman,  and  the  goodness  of  the  workman  is 
to  some  extent  a  guaranty  for  the  goodness  of  his  work. 
But  in  logic  wo  call  every  argument  a  cause  also.  It  is  a  log- 
ical  cause,  or  eausoof  belief,  and  conviction.  Hence,  when 
one  premise  is  so  connected  with  a  concli'sion  that  if  (bat 
premise  is  assented  to  the  conclusion  will  be  accepted  aa 
true  or  proven,  we  often  state  the  two.  the  premise  and 
the  conclusion,  as  what  is  called  a  conditional  or  hypothet- 
ical proposition,  as.  '*  If  A  is  B.  ('  is  D  :"  '*  If  the  workman 
is  skilful,  his  work  will  bo  good."  This  mode  of  stating 
the  major  premise  constitutes  what  wo  call  a  conditional 
syllogism.  (4)  In  the  fourth  place,  every  object  in  nature 
is  a  part  of  some  collective  or  physical  whole.^  An  atom  of 
hydrogen  is  a  part  of  a  moletnde  or  particle  of  water:  a 
leaf  is  part  of  a  book  :  a  paragraph  is  part  of  a  chapter; 
a  word  is  part  of  a  sentence;  a  letter  is  part  of  a  word; 
the  noso  is  part  of  the  face:  the  hand  is  a  part  of  the 
body;  each  citizen  is  part  of  tho  state;  the  earth  is  part 
of  tile  solar  system,  and  each  star  is  part  of  "  the  heavens." 
Hence,  wc  can  and  do  reason  to  some  extent  both  from  the 
nature  of  tho  parts  to  that  of  the  whole,  and  conversely 
from  the  nature  of  the  whole  to  that  of  the  parts.  For  ex- 
ample, wc  reason  from  the  letters  in  a  word  to  the  sound 
and  meaning  of  tho  word  itself,  and  likewise  from  the  na- 
ture of  a  word  to  the  letters,  and  we  are  thus  able  to  detect 
false  spelling  if  a  word  should  happen  to  be  spelled  wn^ng. 
Now.  it  so  happens  that  what  is  include*!  in  any  whole 
must  be  in  some  one  of  the  parts  into  which  it  is  dirisiblef 
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:ind  also  that  whatever  is  in  one  part  cannot  hv  in  another 
when  the  division  is  what  is  called  a  complete  division. 
But  in  what  is  called  a  "cross"  division  we  sometimes 
have  one  individual  in  more  than  one  part.  Suppose  we 
divide  literary  UK-n  into  poets,  philosophers,  historians,  and 
one  man,  as  Soutliey.  be  both  a  poet  and  a  philosopher  or 
historian.  From  this  relation  of  objects  there  arises  what 
are  called  disjunctive  propositions,  as,  "  Either  A  is  B  or 
C  is  D ;"  which  implies  that  if  the  first  (A  is  B)  is  not  true, 
the  second  { C  is  Dj  is.  AVhen  one  premise,  which  is  always 
the  major  premise,  is  disjunctive,  the  syllogism  itself  is 
cnlled  disjunctive. 

Of  comparative  syllogisms  we  need  say  no  more  in  this 
pla^e,  because  most  of  them  arc  so  simple  in  their  construc- 
tion that  their  validity  or  their  fallacy  is  obvious  at  sight, 
and  the  others  are  so  complicated  that  we  could  not  discuss 
them  intelligibly  in  this  place.  Most  treatisi-s  on  logic  do 
not  even  so  much  as  mention  them.  The  fullest  discussion 
that  is  known  to  us  is  to  be  found  in  I)r.  AVilson's  Text  of 
Lofji'Cf  published  at  Ithaca.  X.  Y.,  1S72.  In  the  case  of  con- 
ditional syllogisms  it  is  to  lie  notcil.  in  the  first  place,  that 
they  imply  another  premise,  and  are  therefore  virtually 
enthymemes  stated  hypotbetically.  Thus,  "  If  A  is  B,  A  is 
C,"  implies  a  proposition  called  the  sequence — namely,  '•  B 
IS  C."  But  in  the  second  ])lace  it  should  be  noted  tliat  if 
we  afiirni  the  antecedent  wo  prove  the  eonseqiirnt,  and  virr 
vpi-Hd  if  we  deny  the  consequent  we  disprove  the  antece- 
dent.    Thus, 

If  A  is  B,  C  is  D.. 

A  is  B,  C  is  not  D. 

Therefore  C  is  D.  Therefore  A  is  not  B. 

Any  other  mode  of  completing  the  syllogism  would  be  fal- 
lacious. This  will  be  obvious  from  a  simple  example:  "If 
John  has  a  fever  he  is  sick.  John  has  a  fever,  therefore 
he  is  sick;"  ".Tohu  is  not  sick,  therefore  he  has  not  a 
fever."  This  is  right.  But  if  wo  say,  "John  has  not  a 
fever,  therefore  be  is  not  sick,"  or  if  we  say,  "  Ho  is  sick, 
therefore  he  has  a  fever."  it  would  be  manifestly  wrong. 

In  a  disjunctive  syllogism  it  is  always  safe  to  deny  one 
of  the  parts  or  propositions  as  a  means  of  proving  the 
other,  as  *' A  is  cither  B  or  C;  A  ia  not  B,  therefore  A  is 
C;  or  A  is  not  C.  therefore  A  is  B."  Polypes  are  either 
plants  or  animals:  they  are  not  plants,  therefore  they  are 
animals.  But  tlie  other  method  of  completion,  ofTering 
one  proposition  to  disprove  the  tdber,  is  not  always  valid. 
Thus,  "  ('oleridge  is  either  a  poet  or  a  philosopher :  he  is  a 
philosopher,  therefore  he  is  not  a  poet."  In  this  case 
poets  and  philosophers  arc  not  what  are  called  co-ordinate 
parts  or  specie:',  for  a  man  may  be  both  a  poet  and  a  phi- 
losopher at  tlic  saint?  time. 

But  both  conditiiinal  and  disjunctive  syllogisms  may  be 
regarded  for  logical  purposes  as  categorical  syllogisms 
stated  as  enthymemes  (though  comparative  syllogisms  can- 
not be  so  stated).  In  the  ease  of  ttie  conditional  syllogisms 
the  cnthymeme  has  one  afhrmative  premise,  as  "A  is  B," 
and  an  afhrmative  conclusion.  "  A  is  (' ;"  that  is,  "  If  A  is 
B,  A  is  C."  But  the  disjunrlive  syllogism  has  (apparently) 
a  negative  premise,  A  is  not  B,  with  an  affirmative  conclu- 
sion, therefore  A  is  C  :  that  is,  "  Either  A  is  B  or  A  is  C ;" 
or  again.  "If  A  is  not  B.  A  is  C."  Here  the  premise  is 
a))parenfly  negative,  while  the  conclusion  is  affirmative. 
But  we  shall  have  to  consider  this  again  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  apparent  violatiim  of  a  fundamental  law  in  rela- 
tion to  the  formuhe  of  inference. 

It  ifi  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  utmost  importance  at- 
taches to  the  nature  and  construction  of  categorical  syllo- 
gisms, to  the  consideration  rjf  which  we  shall  now  proceed. 
Categorical  propositions  may  difler  in  r/nu/ifi/,  and  be  either 
affirmative  or  negative,  as  A  is  B  or  A  is  not  B.  Again,  they 
may  dilTer  in  tjmnititi/,  and  be  either  general  or  partial,  or 
particular  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  as  ''  .-Ml  A  are  B" 
or '*  Some  A  arc  B."  Combining  the  two,  v;e  have  four 
varieties  of  propositions,  called  universal  affirmative,  "  All 
S  are  P;"  universiil  negative,  "  No  S  arc  P ;"  partial  af- 
firmative, "  Some  R  arc  P  ;"  and  partial  negative.  "  Some 
P  lire  not  P."  These  four  kinds  of  proposilinns  have  been 
r;illed.  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  by  the  four  vowels  A, 
K,  I,  and  0.  Now,  it  is  manifest  that  with  A  for  major 
premise  we  may  have  either  A,  E,  I.  or  0  for  minor,  and 
thus  four  pairs  of  i>remiscs,  A  A,  A  E,  A  I.  and  A  O,  and 
with  each  jciir  we  can  have  cither  A.  E.  I.  or  0  for  a  con- 
chinion  :  and  thus  sixteen  syllogisms  diflerjng  from  each 
other  in  what  is  called  the  mood  of  the  syllogism.  And  in 
like  manner  we  may  have  sixteen  with  either  E,  I.  or  O  for 
major  premise,  making  in  all  sixty-four  moods.  Thus,  for 
an  example  of  A  A  A,  we  have.  "All  S  are  M,  all  M  are 
P:  therefore  all  S  are  P ;"  of  E  E  E.  "No  S  are  M.  no  M 
arc  P;  thirrefore  no  S  are  P."  The  I'ormcr  is  at  once  seen 
to  be  valid,  and  the  hitter  Ib  about  ns  obviously  invalid  or 
fallacious,  ;ictuully  proving  nothing. 


j       In  the  above  example  I  have  used  S  to  denote  the  sub- 
I   ject  of  the  conclusion,  which  is  therefore  called  the  minor 
I  term,  and  is  found  only  in  the  minor  premise.    I  have  used 
j  P  for  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion.    It  is  therefore  called 
I  the  major  term,  and  is  found  only  in  the  maj'>r  premise. 
,  M  stands  for  what  is  called  the  middle  term.     It  is  found 
in  both  premises,  but  not  in  the  conclusion.     It  may,  how- 
':  ever,  occupy  either  of  four  positions  in  the  premises,  as  (I) 
subject  of  the  major  premise  and  predicate  of  the  minor; 
(2)  predicate  in  both;  (.'J)  subject  in  both;  or  (4)  the  in- 
verse of  the  first,  predicate  of  the  major  premise,  and  sub- 
ject of  the  minor.     These  varieties  of  position  constitute 
what  is  called  tlie  figure  of  the  syllogism.     And  as  each  of 
these  positions  of  the  middle  term  may  be  found  in  either 
of  the  sixty-four  moods,  we  may  have  250  different  cate- 
gorical syllogisms. 

But  most  of  tliese  256  syllogisms  are  invalid — not  only 
worthless,  but  actually  dehisive.  Hence,  the  discovery  of 
some  rules  and  practical  tests  of  validity  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Fallacies  may  be  of  two  kinds — either  (1)  in 
form  or  (2)  in  diction.  A  fallacy  is  said  to  be  in  form 
when  it  is  obvious  on  the  mere  inspection  of  the  form  of 
thesyllogism.  without  considering  or  knowing  the  meaning 
of  the  propositions,  or  of  its  terms  even  ;  as,  "  M  arc  not  P, 
iS  are  M  ;  therefore  S  arc  P."  But  when  there  is  no  fallacy 
in  form,  there  may  be  one  in  diction,  which  renders  the 
reasoning  worthless.  This  can  be  discovered  and  exposed 
only  by  a  consideration  of  the  meaning  of  the  several 
propositions  considered  separately.  Thus,  "  Light  comes 
from  the  sun.  feathers  are  light ;  therefore  feathers  come 
from  tlie  sun."  In  this  case  the  form  is  faultless,  but  the 
diction  is  fallacious.  The  word  "  light  "  is  ambiguous,  and 
means  one  thing  in  one  premise  and  something  else  in  the 
other. 

Besides  these  two  classes  of  what  are  called  logical  falla- 
cies there  are  one  or  two  others,  called  extra-logical  falla- 
cies, of  which  wc  shall  say  a  word  in  conclusion.  Consid- 
ering the  limits  to  which  we  are  confined  in  this  article,  it 
will  be  better  to  suggest  the  tests  of  fallacy,  leaving  the 
reader  to  take  all  syllogisms  to  be  valid  that  do  not  offend 
against  one  or  another  of  the  rules  that  are  given.  And 
first  we  shall  speak  of  fallacies  in  form  : 

(1 )  There  may  be  no  more  than  three  real  terms.  There 
may  be  any  number  of  words,  for  nouns  will  often  have 
several  adjectives  and  modifying  clauses.  But  for  the  pur- 
poses of  logic  a  noun  with  all  its  adjectives  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  word.  As  an  example  of  the  "fallacy  of 
many  terms,"  as  it  is  called,  we  have  the  tVdIowing  :  "  My 
hand  touches  the  pen,  the  pen  touches  the  paper  :  therefore 
my  hand  touches  the  paper."  Here,  as  we  see  on  a  careful 
analysis,  we  have  four  terms,  four  diil'crent  things  really 
spoken  of;  (1)  my  hand,  (2)  that  which  "  touches  the  pen," 
(;i}  "the  pen,"  and  (4)  that  which  "touches  the  paper;'" 
and  the  syllogism  impUcR,  though  it  does  not  state,  that 
whatever  touches  the  pen  is  the  pen,  which  is  of  course 
absurd.  It  will  sometimes  happen,  however,  that  what  is 
thus  implied  is  not  only  not  absurd,  but  is  in  fact  quite 
true.  In  that  case  the  apparent  fallacy  is  only  an  abridged 
form  of  the  sorites,  of  which  wc  shall  say  more  below. 

(2)  If  both  premises  are  negative,  there  can  be  no  con- 
clusion. Thus,  "S  arc  not  M.  M  are  not  P."  After  these 
premises  we  can  have  no  conclusion.  "Horses  arc  not 
men.  men  arc  not  birds."  It  is  true  that  horses  are  not 
birds,  but  if  wc  say  "  Horses  are  not  men,  and  men  are  not 
quadrupeds,"  we  can  have  no  conclusion,  although  wo 
know  otherwise  that  horses  are  quadrupeds.  It  will  some- 
times happen,  however,  that  there  is  an  appearance  of  two 
negative  premises  when  one  or  both  of  them  is  really 
affirmative.  Thus,  "  No  tme  who  has  nnt  enough  can  be 
called  rich,  but  no  miser  has  enough;  thei-efore  no  miser 
can  be  called  rich."  Here  t.wo  of  the  negatives  virtually 
correct  each  other,  making  for  the  middle  term  "person 
not  having  enough,"  and  the  inference  is  as  \  alid  as  though 
the  muldle  term  were  positive,  "persons  having  enough," 
or  "  No  S  is  M  "  (^whicli  is  equivalent  (o  "  S  is  not  M  "). 
"Whatever  is  not  M  is  P"  (equivalent  to  "All  not  M  is 
P").  "  therefore  S  is  P." 

(:n  It  is  ftuind  tn  be  necessary  that  the  middle  term 
."hould  l)c  used  once  at  least,  as  either  the  subject  of  a  uni- 
versal proposition  or  the  ^iredicalt;  of  a  negative  one.  The 
failure  to  fulfil  this  condition  constitutes  wliat  is  culled  an 
undistributed  middle.  It  would  be  impossible  within  the 
limits  to  which  I  am  here  restricted  either  to  demonstrate 
this  law  «  priori  or  to  prove  it  by  an  examination  in  detail 
of  nil  the  cases  in  whicli  an  undistributed  middle  may  oc- 
cur. One  or  two  illustrations,  therefore,  must  suOice.  Thus, 
"  Hor.ses  are  animals,  foxes  are  animals:  therefore  horses 
are  fnxes."  But  horses  and  foxes  are  eo-or<iinate  species  of 
animals,  and  therefore  cannot  he  predicated  of  each  other. 
Even  this  fact,  however,  is  not  provcil  by  the  premises,  for 
wo  may  have  "  Dogs  are  animals,  spaniels  arc  animals." 
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Spaniels  iiro  a  jtpopirn  or  vririofy  of  dof^tt,  no  that  In  this 
ca^'o  tlic  iniijor  nnd  tin;  minor  tcrniN  arc  Huliordiniilo  rather 
Ihin  co-orciinati',  and    may    I'O   prediuiiUMl   of  each    other 

nfTinmilivrly. 

(1)  Neither  llie  minor  nor  thn  inajdr  term  may  ho  uncd 
in  the  eoneliiHJrdi  nn  Hiiliject  of  a  imiverHul  propoHition,  or 
aK  pre<li(!arn  of  a  ne({ii(ivp  one,  iniletifl  it  had  hcen  iif<C(l  in 
one  or  thfl  other  ttl'  tliene  wayf*  in  tlie  prfmiccw.  The  vi(»- 
hition  of  (hi.s  eondition  c-nnf-lifiiliM  what  in  railed  "  illieit 
pniecsf'."  iiiidllie  Ciillni-y  i-*  riiilt.!  illi.-il  oflhe  niiimr  wlien 
the  ttiiiior  term  im  used  mi  vi'iliidon  of  thin  hiw.  Hut  whi-n 
Iho  miijiir  term  in  ho  used,  the  fiilhiev  if  calt(Ml  illieit  of  the 
mnjur.  Ifore.  a^ain.  the  demonstration  of  the  Iiht  would 
recjuire  more  unai-e  tliiiii  ciin  lie  ypan-d  to  it.  Ah  an  exam- 
pli-  nf  illicit  pi-rM-es^  of  the  riiio'ir  ferrn  we  may  have  (lie 
following:  *'  Horses  iii<*  i|Niidrtipe<ly.  and  h'TflcK  nre  uscfLd 
animitlH;  ther'.-f(>re*(//  quadrnpedtt  are  iiReful  aiiiiiinls."  It 
would  ho  logitimiite  to  say  either  "  Somo  qundrupeds  are 
ii-iefnl  nniiiuils,"  <ir  *' .SV»»»r  useful  animals  nre  f|u;idi'tipe<lH." 
Thi-n,  for  iin  examph-  of  illinit  of  tho  majnr,  we  liave,  "  Ne- 
groes havi_i  lihiek  ."Uinw,  the  Arahs  arc  not  ne^^rocH:  there- 
fore tho  Aratis  have  not  hhiek  Hkinfl.'*  Ilore  iho  nopativo 
term  **hhiek  skins"  i«  prodiento  of  a  nof^tifivc  oonehision, 
whereas  it  was  not  uned  a*<  eitlior  puhjeef,  of  a  universal  or 
ii**  prediejite  of  a  ne-^nlive  preuitse.  It  was  prodicato  of  nn 
nniruiativo  propositidu  in  tho  major  premise. 

There  aro  several  other  convenient  rules  known  to  the 
exjiort  Inrfteian,  but  thoy  aro  too  alistniHo  and  teehnieal  to 
admit  of  h<'injf  fjiveii  here.  Itesides  this,  they  (iceotupUnh 
notliin;^  that  is  not  equ:illy  well  arctunplished  hy  tlie  appli- 
o:\tion  of  one  or  unotlier  of  llu-so  four.  There  are,  Imw- 
ever,  two  that  may  he  piven  tliat  are  of  groat  practical 
value,  though  resulting.;  from  the  application  of  the  prc- 
cedini^four:  (1)  After  two  partial  prerui^es  there  can  he 
no  onntdu^'ion,  for  it  is  found  tlurt  in  all  such  enses  a  con- 
clusion would  involve  either  an  undi^^f^il^u^cd  middle  or  an 
illicit  process.  {'2)  After  one  partial  premise  there  ean  ho 
Ud  universal  oonehision,  for  the  same  reason  as  that  just 
piven  in  ro;^ard  to  any  conclusion  :il"ter  two  ])artial  ]iropo- 
sitinus.  (?>)  It  is  also  found  thiit  after  one  n<'j^ative  prem- 
ise there  can  be  no  aMirmafive  eonehision.  AVc  have  seen 
that  after  two. negative  premises  there  can  he  no  conclusion 
whatever.  Hut  if  one  of  tlu?  jnemises  he  nei;ative,  iiny  af- 
lirmiMvo  conclusion  involves  a  vi  obit  ion  of  the  funtla  mental 
con  I'tioiis  itf  validity. 

It  is  seldom  the  case,  however.  th:it  both  of  tho  premises 
of  any  sylb>j;isui  are  exjiressly  sliitcd.  In  some  casea  <uie 
of  thorn  is  so  well  known,  ami  so  universally  assented  to, 
that  it  would  ii|ipear  like  a  piece  of  mere  pedantic  formal- 
ily  to  repeat  it.  At  other  times  tlie  real  nnijor  premise, 
thoiij^h  really  assumed.  Iins  not  been  so  distiiu'tly  tboui;ht 
out  and  considered  as  to  admit  of  express  stateuicnt.  For 
this  and  tVu* other  reasons  it  hceonies  very  important  tii  know 
how  to  find  ami  put  into  explicit  statement  the  assumed 
premise.  This  ean  always  be  done  by  means  oi'  the  prin- 
ei(ilcs  and  rules  already  laid  down.  Hut  for  ilie  purpose 
now  before  us  anollier  set  of  rules  is  more  iiumediutely 
applicable.  Of  course  we  have  in  the  enthymeme  the  con- 
clusion and  one  premise.  We  have  therefore  all  tho  terms 
that  ean  he  used,  and  tho  problem  is  to  find  tlic  other  ami 
nssuined  premise,  such  in  character  a?  that  it  will  complete 
the  sylloi;isin  witlmut  violating  any  of  the  rubs  above  laid 
down.  The  four  rules  are  as  follows  ;  [I)  If  the  ciuiclusion 
bo  universal  affirmative,  both  jircmiscs  must  be  afiirmative, 
and  the  minor  and  the  mitldle  term  must  be  distributed. 
(2)  If  the  comdusion  be  jiiutial  affirmative,  both  premises 
must  be  atlirmafive.  and  only  tho  middle  term  need  be  dis- 
tributcil.  (;'i)  If  the  ecmclusion  bo  partial  nej^ative,  one 
premise  must  be  ne2;ative,  and  tho  middle  imd  the  major 
term  must  ho  distributed.  (4)  If  the  eonelusion  ho  nni- 
versnl  ncfjative.  one  premise  must  be  negative,  and  all  three 
of  the  terms  must  be  <listrihuted. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  pass  to  the  consideration  of  falla- 
cies in  ilictiftn.  Logic  assumes  thiit  the  words  in  any  ar- 
gument, like  the  h'lters  in  an  algebruic  equation,  shall 
denote  each  one  and  the  same  thing  tlironghout  the  argu- 
ment or  solution,  and  that  language  for  the  most  part  shall 
be  used  literally,  each  word  describing  its  object  or  event 
as  it  is,  and  that  no  proposition  sh:ill  have,  either  expressly 
st.atcd  or  necessarily  implied,  two  propositions  in  one,  one 
of  which  may  he  true,  while  the  other  is  false.  Thus,  if  I 
say,  "A  m.an  has  ceased  to  he  a  liar,"  T  tmphf  that  ho  has 
been  a  liar,  and  T  utirrt  that  he  is  not  one  now.  Rut  of 
course  cither  of  these  as^^ertions  may  ho  true,  while  the 
other  is  false,  and  they  may  therefore  bo  both  true  at  the 
same  time.  Subject  to  these  conditions,  all  the  fallacies  in 
diction  may  ho  referred  ti»  four  obisscs.  (1)  Amhtfjunu* 
Mifhifr. — In  this  one  term  (usually  the  middle  term)  is  used 
tn  denote  one  thing  in  one  proposition  ami  something  else 
in  another.  Thus,  in  Iho  exumple  already  cited.  "  f.i'jht 
comes  from  fho  sun,  feathers  aro  li'jht^"*  hero  both  premises 


may  bo  (run  i^opnrntoly  if  wo  nhall  take  the  word  iifjht  to 
mean  differenl  ihiiiK"  in  each  of  th«m.  *miI  not  ollirrwiiie. 
(2)  Vari'tfuni. — Thin  muy  In*  in  quantity,  condition,  etc. 
ThtiH,  "  Money  will  buy  what#;Vi'r  ifi  for  mile;  a  ten-cent 
piece  is  money,"  ete.  Hero  the  worri  ■'  mont-y  "  i»i  not  used 
ambiguously  ;  it  meanft  the  nnnie  thinjf  in  each  premise, 
but  it  in  u-ed  with  reference  to  different  qunntitioK  in  each 
premise,  anrl  the  preniifefl  will  he  nnci-nted  to  only  fin  \\c 
so  understand  the  wi>rdH.  i'i)  JJi'viiton  nml  t'iintfnnittiini.~^ 
This  fallacy  eonsisls  in  URing  a  word  (uftually  tin-  middle 
l<>rin)  as  a  crdh-otivu  term  in  one  plm'e  and  nn  n  genernl  in 
till!  other.  Some  words  are  iilwavH  eolleclive  when  \\M*t\  in 
tho  singular  form,  ag  family,  army,  chnreh,  ntftle,  coiigren*, 
do.  idc.  Hut  many  words  may  he  either  genorul  or  col- 
leiMive,  aceiiriling  to  the  nature  of  the  propo»<jtion  in  whieh 
they  jire  used.  Thus,  "The  Konmns  conquered  '"arlbago." 
Tho  word  "  Romans"  i.s  used  as  general,  hut  here  it  must 
bo  collect ivo,  as  no  tme  Roman  performed  the  act  liere  as- 
cribetl  t<j  theni.  Rut  m  the  propoj-ilion,  **  Tho  Komanii 
spoke  Ijatin,"  '■  Kotnans  "  must  hi-  general,  lieeiinse  the  net 
is  one  wbicdi  each  Roman  did  indivt'limlly  and  for  him''<df. 
If,  now,  wc  should  say  after  the  first,  *M,'icero  was  a  Ro- 
man, therefore  he  conquered  Carthage,"  our  fnllacy  would 
he  ono  of  division.  Rut  if  the  word  is  first  u^ed  as  gen- 
oral,  and  then  as  colleetive,  the  falhiey  takes  the  form 
which  isr*allci,l  compogition,  (4)  Snf»tfinn-c  ami  A'-rhl^nti*. 
—  A  property  may  be  accidental  in  one  promise,  and  yet 
used  so  as  to  make  it  essential  in  tho  other  or  in  tho  con- 
clusion. Or  it  may  be  affirmed  with  regard  to  some  prop- 
ertv,  mode,  or  aer-ident  in  a  jiremise,  nncl  then  aflirmed  in 
reference  to  its  subsrancc  in  tho  conclusion,  and  ctrr  rfrml. 
This  constitutes  what  is  called  the  fallacy  of  substance  and 
aeeidents.  Thus,  the  example  usually  given  is,  *' Wc  cat 
what  wo  buy  in  the  market  ;  wo  buy  raw  meat  in  the  mar- 
ket:  therefore  we  eat  raw  moat,"  or  eat  our  meat  raw. 
Wo  buy  our  meat  not  because  it  is  raw,  hut  rather  because 
it  is  meat:  the  "rawness"  is  merely  aceidental  to  the  act 
of  purchasing  an<l  to  the  premise,  but  in  the  conclusion  if 
is  90  p!aee<l  as  to  make  it  untrue,  and  is  thus  essential  to 
its  meaning.  This  is  called  the  fulhiey  of  ncciiK-nts.  Rut 
if  wc  should  say  of  a  certain  man,  in  nderence  to  his  pe- 
cnniary  responsibility,  "  He  is  good,"  and  shouli)  thus  infi  r 
by  means  of  a  major  premise  that  ho  is  a  good  **  man,"  we 
should  have  tho  fallacy  in  the  other  form,  applying  what  i"" 
saiil  in  reference  to  some  accidental  mode,  property,  or  at- 
tribute to  tho  substance  itself.  This  is  called  the  fall»ey 
a  flirtn  Merumlnm  rjtiid  ad  (lirtum  nhnp/iritrr.  Of  all  ihc 
fallacies  in  diction,  those  belonging  to  this  class  arc  tlic 
most  subtle  and  difficult  of  detecfion  and  exposure. 

It  will  often  happen,  indeed,  that  ati  argument  may  con- 
tain falhieies  both  in  form  and  in  diction.  And  it  will  often 
happen  in  practice,  also,  that  one  is  in  doubt  tf>  whieh  of 
the  classes  or  kiiuls  of  fallacies  he  should  refer  a  formula. 
It  is,  however,  of  but  very  little  consequence,  so  far  as  refu- 
tation is  concerned,  to  which  class  he  refers  it.  since  they  ore 
all  alike,  and  equally  fatal  to  any  validity  in  the  conclusion. 

Rut  it  is  time  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  extra-logical  fal- 
lacies in  conclusion.  These  are  rather  tauils  in  rhetoric 
than  fallacies  in  logic.  Extra-logical  fallacies  are  of  two 
kinds — fallacies  in  matter  and  fallacies  in  method.  Who- 
ever undertakes  to  prove  any  proposition  that  is  not  assented 
to  by  (hose  to  whom  he  addresses  his  argument,  necessa- 
rily assumes  wliat  is  called  the  oimi  prohaur/i.  or  the  bur- 
den of  proof.  He  has  to  consider  the  state  of  mind  and  of 
heart  or  will — that  is,  the  intelligence,  the  knowledge,  the 
prejudices,  and  feelings — of  those  whom  he  would  address. 
And  while  arguments  may  bo  considered  as  comdusive  in 
themselves — that  is, that  they  will  satisfy  any  one  who  under- 
stands and  appreciates  them — yet  it  is  often  found  that  the 
arguments  that  are  really  the  best  for  those  who  ean  under- 
stand tliem  fail  entirely  of  effect  on  those  to  whom  they  arc 
addrcssefl.  Rut  in  order  to  success  anywhere  eonsider.i- 
lion  inn>t  be  taken  with  reganl  to  both  the  mailer  of  the 
argument  and  the  method  of  presenting  it. 

In  regard  tv  the  matter,  there  are  several  forms  of  fallfley 
that  arc  to  be  noted.  The  first  is  what  is  ealled  non  rmt 
pro  vera — the  using  a  premise  that  is  untrue  as  though  it 
were  true.  An<l  this  applies  as  well  to  those  propositions 
that  are  implied,  and  ean  be  formed  only  in  the  ways  of 
eompleting  imperfect  formulfP  already  spoken  of.  as  to 
those  that  are  expressly  stated  as  premises.  Of  course 
when  a  premise  that  is  false  is  used  as  a  real  premise  the 
ar^^ument  fails  to  prove  anything,  and  will  he  so  regarded 
hy  all  persons  that  know  its  falsity.  Then,  again,  wc  have 
what  is  called  uou  cfiiiita  pm  rnuMnt  which  consists  in  using 
as  a  premise  a  proposition  which,  though  true  enough,  is 
not  :i  premise  to  the  conclusion.  For  example,  it  is  true 
enough  that  it  is  mining  at  the  present  mnment.  but  that 
fact  eoubl  not  V>e  used  as  proof  of  a  proposition  in  Euelid 
or  of  the  guilt  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  A  proposition  occur- 
ring in  the  course  of  an  argument  is  a:wHys  irrclcrant,  or 
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uoii  cattsa,  when  it  cannot  be  connected  with  the  rest  as 
one  in  a  series  that  make  a  sorites  by  having  one  of  its 
terms  in  commttn  with  the  preceding  proposition  and  the 
other  common  to  it  and  the  succeeding  proposition.  Thus, 
if  we  have  "A  is  B,  B  is  C,  C  is  D,  .-.  A  is  D,"  the  propo- 
sitions follow  in  logical  order,  and  are  logically  connected. 
But  if  amongst  them  there  should  occur  "  C  is  H  or  M  is 
P,"  we  could  not  connect  such  a  proposition  with  the  other 
premises,  and  although  true  it  would  be  no  premise  to  A 
is  D. 

The  fallacies  in  method  may  also  be  of  several  kinds. 
First,  we  have  what  is  called  a  begging  of  the  question,  or 
pefifio  princi-pii.  As  a  general  rule,  one  of  the  premises 
is  so  evidently  true  that  it  may  be  assumed  without  proof 
and  without  remark,  while  all  effort  at  proof  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  other.  But  if  an  orator  assumes  as  true  or  as 
conceded  that  which  his  auditors  expect  or  desire  to  have 
proved,  they  accuse  him  of  begging  the  question;  that  is, 
of  assuming  the  very  thing  they  want  to  have  proved  be- 
fore they  win  assent  to  his  proposition.  Logically,  both 
premises  should  be  proved,  but  rhetoric  requires  that  we 
should  spare  ourselves  the  labor  and  the  audience  the  an- 
noyance of  listening  to  proof  of  what  nobody  doubts.  In 
some  cases  this  begging  of  the  question  takes  the  form  of 
reasoning  in  a  circle — cnrricnhim  vcfae.  Suppose  we  have 
three  propositions.  1,  2,  and  .S,  and  we  use  1  and  2  as  jtre- 
mises  to  prove  ?.,  and  then  use  1  and  o  to  prove  2.  or  2  and  ;>  to 
prove  1,  we  are  in  such  a  case  reasoning  in  a  circle;  that  is, 
we  first  deduce  a  conclusion  from  premises,  and  then  use  that 
conclusion  as  a  premise  to  prove  one  or  the  other  of  its 
premises — that  is,  its  own  premises. 

The  other  recognized  form  of  fallacy  in  method  is  called 
mistaking  the  issue,  uv  it/noratio  clcncki.  One  first  mistakes 
the  real  projjosition  that  is  to  be  proved,  and  then,  seeking 
proof  for  his  supposed  conclusion,  does  not  find  the  proof 
that  is  required  for  the  real  conclusion  which  should  be 
established;  and  he  is  said  to  be  ignorant  of  the  proof  or 
to  have  mistaken  the  proof,  because  he  had  first  mistaken 
the  proposition  to  be  proved.  A  case  is  cited  from  Greek 
history:  The  Athenians  were  deliberating  whether  to  put 
Mitylenians  to  death.  One  orator  had  tried  to  show  that 
it  was  justice  to  do  so.  Another  replied  that  that  was  not 
the  proposition  to  be  proved  :  it  did  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion, for  the  question  really  was  whether  it  was  cxpeffient 
to  do  so:  nobody  doubted  the  justice  of  the  measure. 

The  textbooks  on  logic  are  so  numerous  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  enumerate  them.  The  most  popular 
and  the  best  known  of  nil  is  that  of  AVhately.  I  should 
also  mention  that  of  Prof.  Bowen  of  Harvard  University 
as  deserving  of  special  consideration,  from  the  fact  that  it 
presents  Sir  William  Hamilton's  theory  of  syllogisms,  to- 
gether with  the  Aristotelian.  Thompson's  OxtHues  of  the 
Lfurn  i,f  Thonifht  is  a  book  in  extensive  use  and  has  many 
admirable  qualities.  Prof.  Wilson's  book,  already  referred 
to,  professes  to  give  a  more  ample  view  of  both  the  valid 
syllogisms  and  the  fallacies  than  has  hitherto  been  given, 
and  in  the  third  part,  or  "  Practical  Application,"  he  has 
attempted  a  classification  of  the  methods  of  argumentation 
with  reference  to  the  kinds  of  jiropositions  one  may  have 
occasion  to  prove.  W.  D.  Wilson. 

Log'os  [(ir.  Adyo?.  which  means  "  reason  "  and  "word," 
ratiii  and  ornti".  both  being  intimately  connected]  has  a 
peculiar  sigriilicaneo  in  Pliilu,  St.  John,  :in<i  the  early 
(ireek  Fathers,  and  is  an  important  term  in  the  doctrine 
of  Christ. 

(1)  Philo,  a  Jewish  philosopher  of  Alexandria,  who  en- 
deavored to  harmonize  the  Mosaic  religion  with  Platonism 
(d.  ab(/Uf  4(1 1,  derived  his  Logos  view  from  the  Solomonic  and 
later  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  personified  WUdom  and  Word 
of  (Jod,  and  combined  it  with  the  Platonic  idea  of  Noun. 
The  liogos  is  to  him  the  embodiment  of  all  divine  powers 
and  ideas  (the  ayyeAot  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Syi'd^Liet? 
and  i5cai  of  iMato).  He  distinguished  between  the  Logos 
inherent  in  <iod  (Aoyo«  e;'Siai?<To«),  corresponding  to  reas^on  ! 
in  man,  and  the  Logos  emanating  from  (iod  (Adyo?  7rpo(f>o- 
ptwd?),  corresponding  to  the  spoken  word  which  reveals  the 
thought.  The  former  contains  the  ideal  wurM  (the  «o<7/uiot 
I'OTjTo?);  tlio  latter  is  the  first-begotten  Son  of  (Jod,  the 
imjge  of  (iod,  the  Creator  and  Preserver,  the  (iiverof  life 
and  light,  the  Mediator  between  Cod  and  the  world,  also 
the  Messiah  (though  only  in  an  ideal  sense — as  a  thcoph- 
any,  not  as  a  concrete  historical  person).  Philo  wavers 
between  a  personal  and  impersonal  conception  o{'  the  Logos, 
but  leans  more  to  the  impersonal  conception.  He  has  n(J 
room  for  an  incarnation  of  the  Logos  and  his  real  union 
with  humanity.  Ncverlhelcss,  liis  view  has  a  striking  re- 
acmblanec  U)  the  Logos-doctrine  of  John,  and  preceded  it  as 
a  shadow  precedes  the  subHtance.  It  was  aprophctic  dream 
of  Ihc  coming  reality.  It  |>repand  the  minds  of  many  for 
the  reception  of  the  truth,  but  misled  others  into  (inostie 
errors.   Litcraturt. — CJfrdrcr,  P/n'to  und  die  Alr.jcundi-iuiHchf 


I  Theosophie  (1831);  Dahne.  Jiidiech-Alfxaudriniache  Re- 
I  liffioniiphiloKophie  (1834);  Grossmann,  Qtia-ntiouee  Philou. 
:  (1841);  Keferstein,  Philo'e  Lehre  von  dem  OotfUc/ien  Mit- 
\  teliceten  (1840);  ha-ngen,  Vas  JndentJiuin  ztir  Zett  Chr!nti 
(1S67);  and  especially  Emil  Schiirer,  Lehrhuch  der  A*cm- 
Tetftament lichen  Zcitffeschichte  (1S74,  jip.  048  ecy.). 
(2)  St.  John  uses  Logos  (translated  \Vo>d)  four  times  as  a 
j  designation  of  the  divine,  pre-existent  person  of  Christ, 
through  whom  the  world  was  made,  and  who  became  incar- 
nate for  our  salvation  (John  i.  1,  14  ;  1  John  i.  1  ;  v.  7  (spuri- 
ous) ;  Rev.  xix.  13).  Philo  may  possibly  have  suggested  the 
I  use  of  the  term  (although  there  is  no  evidence  that  John  read 
a  single  line  of  Philo),  but  the  idea  was  derived  from  the 
I  teaching  of  Christ,  and  from  the  Old  Testament,  which 
I  makes  a  distinction  between  the  hidden  and  the  revealed 
I  being  of  (iod.  which  personifies  the  Wisdom  of  God  and 
the  Word  of  God,  and  ascribes  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
the  Logos  (Ps.  xxxii.  6,  Sept.).  There  is  an  inherent  pro- 
priety in  this  usage  in  the  Greek  language,  where  Logos  is 
masculine  and  has  the  double  meaning  of  thought  and 
speech.  Christ  as  to  his  divine  nature  bears  the  same  re- 
lation to  tiod  as  the  word  bears  to  the  idea.  The  word 
gives  shape  and  form  to  the  idea,  and  it  reveals  the  word 
to  others.  The  word  is  thought  expressed  (Aoyos  -npo^opiKo^), 
thought  is  the  inward  word  (Aoyos  eV^iadero?).  We  cannot 
speak  without  the  faculty  of  reason,  nor  think  without 
words,  whether  uttered  or  not.  The  Christ>Logos  is  the 
Revealer  and  Interpreter  (»f  the  hidden  being  of  God,  the 
utterance,  the  reflection,  the  visible  image  of  God,  and  the 
organ  of  all  his  manifestations  to  the  world  (John  i.  18; 
comp.  Matt.  xi.  27).  The  Logos  was  one  in  essence  or 
nature  with  God  (deb?  ^v,  John  i.  1),  yet  personally  distinct 
from  him,  and  in  closest  communion  with  him  (Trp6«  rhv  ijeor, 
John  i.  1,  18).  In  the  fulness  of  time  he  assumed  human 
nature,  and  wrought  out  in  it  the  salvation  of  the  race 
which  was  created  through  him  (i.  14).  LUcratnrc. — See 
the  commentaries  of  LUcke,  I>e  Wette,  Olshausen,  Heng- 
stenberg,  Meyer,  Godet,  Lange  (SchafT's  cd.),  and  Alford 
on  the  Prologue  of  John's  Gospel:  also  M.  Stuart,  Ex- 
amination of  John  I.  1-18,  in  BibUothcca  Sacra  for  1850 
(pp.  281-327);  Rohrieht,  Zur  Johaiineischen  Lof/nslehre, 
in  the  TheoL  Stndien  nnd  Kritihen  for  1868  (pp.  2yy-3U) ; 
and  H.  P.  Liddon,  liampton  Lectures  on  the  Jiiriuiti/  of 
Christ  (London,  18G7,  lect.  v..  pp.  3I0-U1).  On  the  ec- 
clesiastical development  of  the  Johannean  Logos-doctrino 
by  Justin  Mart^-r,  Origen,  etc.,  see  especially  liorner,  IJis- 

tori/  of  Chrifito/ot/tj.  PHILIP  SCHAFF. 

ItO^roh'o^  province  of  Spain,  situated  between  Alava, 
Navarre,  Aragon,  and  Soria.  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Ebro,  and  produces  an  abundance  of  corn,  wine,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  ;  it  is  also  very  rich  In  ores  and  mineral  springs. 
Area.  194.)  square  miles.     Pop,  182,941. 

Logroiio,  town  of  Spain,  cap.  of  the  provinco  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  P]bro,  is  a  well-built  town,  with  several 
good  educational  and  literary  institutions,  and  a  brisk 
trade  in  wine,  olive  oil,  and  fruits.     Pop.  11,239. 

Log'town,  a  v.  of  Hancock  cc,  Miss.     Pop.  160. 

Log'wood  [named  fr»»m  being  imported  in  lo^»'\,  the 
Ha:mi.iti).ci)lon  Cainjxschianiuu,  a  middle-sized  leguminous 
tree  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  naturalized  to  some 
extent  in  the  West  Indies.  It  prefers  wet  land.  It  is  the 
most  important  dyewood  known.  Its  yellow  sap-wood  is 
hewn  away,  and  the  red  heart-wood  is  exported  in  great 
quantities.  It  makes  many  shades  from  black  to  red  and 
lilac,  .according  to  the  mordant  emplo^'cd.  The  ** extract" 
or  inspissated  juice  is  largely  prepared  in  its  native  coun- 
tries, and  is  exjxtrted.  In  medicine,  logwood  is  a  mild 
astringent,  from  the  presence  of  tannic  acid. 

Lo'her,  von  (Franz),  b.  Oct.  15,  ISIS,  at  Paderhorn, 
Westphalia:  studied  law,  history,  natural  science,  and  ait 
at  Halle.  Munich.  Freiburg,  and  Berlin  ;  made  extensive 
travels  iti  Europe,  (Canada,  and  the  V.  S.  (1810-47);  took 
an  active  jiart  in  the  political  nu)vements  in  Germiiny  in 
1848;  founded  iha  ]\'cntj}hafischc  Zcitiintf  :  was  imprisoned 
by  the  Prussian  government  for  political  agitation,  but 
shortly  after  acquitted  hy  the  court  ;  became  assessor  at 
the  court  of  appeal  in  Paderltorn  in  1 849,  professor  at  tlio 
University  of  Uottingcn  in  18.»3,  and  was  called  to  Munich 
in  I8;)6  as  secretary  of  the  academy  and  professor  at  the 
university.  His  writings  are  partly  juridical — Vas  Sipitcm 
d*H  J'rcHSHinchcn  Landrcchts  ( 1852) ;  partly  historical — 
Fiirstm  uud  Stadtc  znr  zcit  dcr  IIohmKfanfcn  (1840),  6V- 
schichfc  dcr  Deutsrhcn  in  America  {IHIH),  nnd  JaK'ohira  roii 
liairrn  (1801 ) ;  partly  sk<-lches  of  travel — Laud  uiid  Lcntc 
in  dcr  Aflrn  itnd  Ncuen  Wvlt  (3  vols.,  ISj'-.'jS)  and  Ncopel 
uud  Sirifiru  (2  vols.,  1804). 

Loigny',  Battle  of.  Dee.  2,  1870.  The  grand  iluUo  of 
Mecklenburg,  commander  of  the  rii;lit  wing  of  tin'  army  of 
Prince  Frederick  (Charles,  stood  opposed  to  Gen.  Chanzy, 
who  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  French  army  of  the 
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Loiro.     Bntwcoii  tliciio  two  purtioa  a  contest  took  pliico  iil  | 

Li)inri,v.  Oil  tlm  uioniiriK  uf  DiT.  2  tho  Krnnil  ilukii  c«iifi;ii- 
Imlcil  lii»  trw.|in  on  tlin  linn  of  'riinun-BttiKniii".\,  ami  wim 
nl»)iit,  iiltiirUin;,'  lliii  l''r.-ni'li  whim  llii'  liitliT,  .,■l,n^i»lin(!  of 
till'  mill  i'>ii|i»  in  lliii  lir-l  liiii',  llii)  I71I1  in  lli"  mii'imil,  liliil 
iiiirln  111'  Iho  l.itii  iiK  n'»ir\c,  ii»hiimii-iI  llii'  olli'iisin'  at  1I.:J0 
A.  M.  Till!  (lornmnN  liml  tlm  IkI  lluviiriim  <or|m  iinil  tlio  lIll 
I'livalry  ilivisiun  on  tlii'ir  ii),'ht  wing,  tlin  17ili  inliinlry  di- 
viiiioii  in  llio  nontri'.  ami  Hi"  -2(1  iiiruntry  ilivinion  willi  111" 
2il  mill  mil  ciiviilry  ilivisions  nn  llnir  loft  wiii^.  Tin'  vil- 
lugo  "f  lioi){ny  Hlooil  niidwiiy  brIwiTn  tllu  two  linf.i  of 
lialtlo.  Til"  Fnini.-li  uttnckeil  limt  tlio  Itavarilinii,  ili'l'mli'ii 
tlii'ni,  iinil  oi;oii|iii-il  Loigny.  Tliii  ^'niinl  liiiU"  tlii-n  ami 
111"  nil  I'liviilry  iliviMiim  to  liiil  llnni,  iiiol  onliri'il  tlio  ITlli 
ililiiTiliy  ilivisinii  unilor  Con.  von  'I'l'i^liow  lu  wliii'l  inwiiril. 
Th"  irtli  infimlry  iliviHion  throw  ilt>i-lf  with  auoii  forL'O  on 
till'  ll^mk  of  111"  Kroiu'li  thiit  llioy  hiiil  to  ahamlon  Loi(;iiy, 
which  thoy  woro  not  ahlo  to  roliik",  in  spito  of  rcpi'iitcil  ivt- 
tacks.  Tho  17th  infiintry  ilivinimi  oocupiiil  lioiRliy,  and, 
pushiii},'  fonv.iid  in  oonni'i'lion  willi  111"  'llli  ciivalry  di- 
vision, forcoil  till'  Fri'iii'li  hiick  to  TcrniinicrH  and  (loin- 
miors.  At  nuim  two  Frciioh  divisionn  of  tli"  I.'itli  cor|is, 
stalioiii'd  at  Arliniiy,  moved  northward  IhrouKli  Poupry 
against  th"  loft  wiii^  of  tho  gninil  iluki-.  hut  lln-y  wiTu  mot 
by  thu  22d  infaiilry  divisi'in  and  drivni  hark  llinm.'fh 
Poupry  to  Arlinay.  Th"  tiormaiiH  luat  in  this  halllo  ;IO(IO 
men  kilhd  mul  woiiiidi'd  ;  Ilio  Frcnoli  nearly  twioo  us  many, 
hosi'li'i  .".IIIKI  prisoners  and  7  |!"ns.         Al'UliST  NiKMAMN. 

liOir  [an".  l.iJrruHn],  a  river  of  Franco,  rises  in  tho 
hills  of  Orleannais  and  joins  the  Sartlic,  an  afiliient  of  tho 
Loir",  0  miles  N.  of  Aiijior.-'.  after  a  courao  of  about  IjO' 
miles,  of  which  the  lower  half  is  navigable. 

Loire,  a  dopartinenl  of  I''r.ince,  eomprising  thoohl  prov- 
inc"  of  Fore/,  and  portions  of  Heaujolais  and  Lyounais,  in- 
cluding part  of  111"  basin  of  the  ujipor  Loire  and  spurs  of 
tho  Coveunes  and  Fore?,  mountains.  Area,  IMl.'i  8i|uaro 
miles.  Pop.  SoO.fill.  In  IS;,?,  12. 1  Hi  children  out  of  :!l,l):!ll 
of  school-ago  received  no  school  instruction.  Iron  is  mined, 
marble,  granite,  porphyry,  and  flint  arcquarrieil,  and  there 
aro  extensive  nianufacturcs  of  silk,  iron,  steel,  and  Hint  glass, 
and  rich  ooal-bcds.     Cap.  Montbrison. 

Loire  [anc.  I-i'jer],  tho  largest  river  of  Franco,  rises  in 
tho  t'evennes  and  llows  in  a  north-western  and  western  di- 
rection through  the  centre  of  France  lo  the  Hay  of  Biscay, 
receiving  from  the  right  the  Loir,  and  from  the  left  tho 
Allicr.  Cher,  Indre,  and  Vienne  rivers.  It  is  navigable  4;J0 
miles  from  its  inoiilh,  and  is  lined  with  high  embankments, 
and  a  lateral  canal  completed  in  I.S.'IS  along  its  lower  course, 
as  it  is  liable  to  riso  cousiderably,  occasioning  destructive 
inundations.  Its  fertile  basin  is  called  "the  garden  of 
France,"  of  which  it  comprises  one-fourth  the  area.  In 
several  wars  carried  on  within  tho  boundaries  of  France  it 
formed  an  important  strategical  element;  e,  7.  in  the  wars 
against  the  Knglish  invasi'in  in  the  liftcenth  century,  in  tho 
wars  of  ISM,  and  in  the  war  of  lS7n-7l  against  the  (!er- 
nians.  In  tho  latter  instance  tho  Loire  formcii  the  bound- 
ary between  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Clermans  and 
those  parts  of  Franco  which  remained  unharmed  by  the  in- 
vaders. It  put  a  check  to  the  trerman  operations,  though 
a  few  minor  expeditions  jienetrated  farther  S.,  and  it  formed 
tho  basis  for  tho  French  operations  during  the  closing  period 
of  tho  war.  It  obtains  this  importance  partly  from  the  sur- 
face-formation of  Central  France,  partly  from  the  road  and 
railway  systems  which  divide  France  into  two  different 
fields  of  operation,  a  northern  and  a  southern.  Tho  river 
itself  is  so  broad  that  its  passages  become  very  important 
military  positions.  Arni-sx  Niemann. 

Loirc-lnfericure,  department  of  France,  situated  on 
both  sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  .\rea,  2511.')  square 
miles.  Pop.  fi(12. 21115.  In  ls;.7.  l!l.4on  children  out  of  6,i,2fl0 
of  school-age  received  no  school  instruction.  The  surface 
is  low,  containing  extensive  lagoons,  but  the  soil  is  gene- 
rally fertile.  Wine  and  wheat  are  produced.  Fine  horses, 
good  sheep,  and  many  bees  are  reared.     Cap.  Xantes. 

Loiret',  department  of  France,  situated  between  the 
Seine  and  the  Loire,  and  consisting  of  a  low.  sandy,  and 
unproductive  tract  on  both  sides  of  the  Tioire,  ami  a  more 
clevate'i  and  fertile  plain  called  tho  plateau  of  Orleans. 
Area,  2."iol  square  miles.  Pop.  ;i,*i;t.02!.  In  lS.'i7,  .M12 
children  out  of  -It.filtlt  of  school-ago  received  no  school  in- 
struction. The  principal  products  are  grain,  wine,  hemp, 
saffron,  timber,  and  apples.  Sheep  and  cattle,  both  of 
good  breeds,  poultry  and  bees,  are  reared.      Ca]i.  Orleans. 

Loir-et-Chor,  department  of  France,  situated  on 
both  sides  of  the  Loire,  and  traversed  by  several  of  its  af- 
fluents, which  form  extensive  lagoons,  .-^ren,  2'^?■9  square 
miles.  Pop.  2t"iS.StU.  In  l.<:i7.  SnSS  children  out  of  29.27.') 
of  school-age  received  no  school  instruction.  The  surface 
is  low  and  level,  but  tho  soil  is  generally  fertile.  Wheat, 
hemp,  and  vines  aro  extensively  cultivated ;  sbeep,  horses, 
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poultry,  and  been  aro  reared,  and  tome  woollepn,  cottoni, 

leather,  and  glass  aro  inanufaclurod.     flip.  Dloiil. 

Lo'Ju,  an  inland  city  of  licnador,  cap.  of  a  provincn  of 
lb"  »  nil"  iianii',  2.10  milis  tS.  of  t^uito,  mar  tho  Peruvian 
frontier,  is  sitnalcd  in  a  fertile  valby  71H)U  feit  above  lb" 
sea,  regularly  and  neatly  buill,  with  iievcral  public  buibl- 
IngH,  ehurclies,  and  high  schools.  In  the  imiiiediuto  vicin- 
ity aro  miiicK  of  gold,  quioksilver,  and  coal  and  quarries  of 
boautifully-veincd  iiiarble.  The  chief  article  of  cuininerco 
is  the  cineliona  or  qiiiniiio  bark,  which  was  firit  found  id 
this  district.      Pop.  about  10,001). 

Loja,  or  Ijoxit,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  (Jranada. 
on  lb"  tJeiiil  Kivir,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  crowneil 
bv  a  magnilioi'iit  Moorish  castle,  and  in  tho  iMoorish  wars 
consiib  rerl  th"  key  to  (Jranada.  There  are  con»iilcrabli' 
Komaii  ri-niains  and  woollen  inaiiufacliircs.      Pop.  17,I2H. 

Lo'Ueren,  town  of  lielgiuni,  province  of  East  Kbin- 
ilors,  on  tbo  Darnie,  is  a  handsome  and  well  built  town, 
with  num"rou8  schools  and  many  benevolent  institutions, 
and  has  important  manufactures  of  linen  goods,  damasks, 
and  laces.     Pop.  17,100. 

Lokmiin',  an  Arabian  fabulist  of  very  early  limes,  con- 
cerning ivliosc  real  epoch  and  life  tho  traditions  are  con- 
flicting and  untrustworthy.  His  fables  wcro  published  at 
Leydcn  by  Erpcnius  in  Ibl.'i,  with  a  Latin  tronslalion.  and 
Ihi'V  have  since  been  ono  of  the  commonest  textbooks  for 
learning  tho  Arabic  language — a  distinction  they  by  no 
means  merit  either  on  the  score  of  elegance  or  of  original- 
ity, as  most  of  them  may  be  traced  through  Iho  Syriac  to 

0  Orcek  origin.al.  Among  modern  editions  those  of  Caus- 
sin  de  Perceval  (Paris.  ISIK),  Ilelot  (Paris,  1817),  and 
Ucrnburg  (Berlin,  1S50)  may  be  mentioned. 

liO'la,  Ip.  of  Cherokee  co.,  Kan.  Pop.  650. 
Luligin'idiL-  [from  L:il!,jn,  the  chief  genus],  a  family 
of  dibraiichiutc  eepbalopods  of  the  sub-order  Scpio]ihora, 
with  the  eyes  covered  by  skin  ;  the  internal  shell  horny  and 
lanceolate;  the  body  oblong,  and  with  a  more  or  less  poinUd 
latero-tcrminal  fin  ;  the  mantle  with  three  internal  carti- 
lages, one  ilorsal  and  two  ventral;  the  siphunclc  attached 
to  tho  head  by  a  dmible  superior  medial  band;  the  head 
froc  from  the  front  of  the  mantle:  and  the  teeth  of  the 
radiila  aro  in  seven  regular  longitudinal  rows,  tho  median 
and  inner  lateral  teeth  being  brood  and  fringed,  and  the 
outer  long  and  fang-like.  To  it  belong  ihe  most  common 
"squids"  of  the  eastern  .■\merican  coast.  Three  species 
have  been  recognised  as  inhabitants  of  the  New  England 
and  New  York  seas— viz.  /,../iV/o  Pealii,  L.  punclain,  and 
/..  jiiifliita.  Among  other  genera  are  (jtmntnn,  an  Arctic  or 
(ireenland  type,  and  Tcvthin,  a  European  and  East  Indian 
genus.  The  gigantic  cuttle-fishes  of  the  North  Atlanlic 
(AnhiuuthlH)  are  nearly  allied,  but  differ  greatly  in  tho 
teeth  of  tho  radula.  Tiikoikjiie  Qii.l. 

Lol'lards  [probably  from  Gcr.  lnU<-n,  "  to  sing  in  a 
murmuring  strain,"  ami  i.nc/,  an  aflix.  signifying  "to  sing 
tho  praises  of  (lod  or  funeral  dirges  and  the  like"],  a  term 
of  reproach  applied  at  first  to  a  half-mouastic  sect  which 
originated  in  l.Uin  at  Antwerp.  It  was  designed  to  furnisli 
niiuistrants  for  the  care  of  Iho  sick.  In  l.'?74  and  l.'!77, 
they  were  under  the  protection  of  Gregory  XI.  In  1  172. 
Pope  Sixtus  IV.  recognized  them  as  a  religious  order.  Tlnir 
proper  designation  is  CiUiicn  or  Alexiatit.  A  few  .Mexian 
houses  still  exist  in  Europe.  But  the  name  was  aflerwarda 
especially  applied  lo  the  English  and  .Scottish  followers  of 
Wvclifre.'who  were  sorely  persecuted  during  the  reigns  ol 
Ilinry  IV.  and  Henry  V'  in  England,  and  in  the  same  and 
s.'niewliat  later  times  in  Scotland,  where  they  were  called 
"  Lollard.s  of  Kyle." 

Lombard'  (Pi-.TF.n),  [Petrut  Lomhardut^  b.  near  Na- 
vara  in  Lombard  v  in  tho  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century; 
studied  theologv"  at  Bologoa  and  Rheims,  and  in  Paris 
under  Abehird.and  was  appointed  in  115«  bishop  of  Pans, 
where  he  d.  in  11G4.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
scholastic  theologv  of  the  .Middle  Ages.  His  principal  work, 
SfuUiitiarum  I.ib'ri  /('..from  which  he  received  the  title  of 
MaqlHier  Sriilrnimrum.  is  a  collection  of  passages  from  the 
Fathers,  with  accompanying  commenlaries.  bearing  on  tho 
various  doctrines  of  Christianity.  It  was  first  printed  in 
Venice  fU77);  an  edition  was  published  in  Pans  ilh41). 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  it  wos  Ihe  most  common 
handbook  used  in  all  theological  schools. 

Lombard  .4rchitecturc.  When  Christianity  became 
the  religion  of  the  Roman  empire.  Roman  archilcclurc  came 
to  an  end.  It  had  excelled  in  the  construction  of  tem- 
ples, theatres,  circuses,  baths,  palaces,  basilicas,  triumphal 
i  arolies.  etc.,  but  for  buildings  of  these  descriptions  there 
was  no  further  use,  for  it  was  not  only  the  Roman  empire 
which  broke  into  pieces:  it  was  the  Roman  civilization 
'  which  crumbled  into  dust,  and  the  new  life  which  Chris- 
tianitv  came  to  plant  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  paganism 

1  had  other  needs,  which  it  now  became  the  task  of  architec- 
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ture  to  supply.  The  character  of  this  earliest  Christian 
architecture  is  singularly  mixed.  There  are  new  wants  to 
satisfy,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  new  model  to  follow.  There 
is  a  new  spirit  in  demand,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  new  prin- 
ciple in  construction.  The  first  Christian  architects  took 
the  old  Roman  buildings,  blotted  out  such  features  as  re- 
minded too  plainly  of  paganism,  and  changed  or  modified 
the  architectural  arrangement  only  so  much  as  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  the  building  answer  the  new  purposes. 
Even  when  they  had  to  erect  entirely  new  buildings  they 
borrowed  the  fundamental  plan  and  the  constructive  prin- 
ciple from  the  old  ones,  and  thus  the  Roman  basilica  be- 
came the  model  of  the  Christian  church.  Soon,  however, 
the  new  spirit  began  to  remodel  all  the  details  of  the  old 
construction  and  shape  them  after  its  own  image,  and  by 
degrees  it  turned  from  the  details  to  the  fundamental  forms, 
which  at  last  it  succeeded  in  rebuilding  on  an  entirely  new 
principle  of  construction  and  with  an  entirely  new  jesthetic 
character:  thus  producing  an  entirely  new  style  of  archi- 
tecture. But  it  took  several  centuries  to  transform  tho 
Roman  basilica  into  the  Gothic  cathedral.  The  transform- 
ation began  in  the  fifth  century,  and  was  not  accomplished 
until  the  twelfth;  and  this  period  of  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture is  generally  called  the  Romanesque,  to  indicate 
the  peculiarly  mixed  character  of  Roman  forms  and  Chris- 
tian spirit  which  it  exhibits  throughout. 

As  the  Christian  religion  was  truly  universal  in  its  spirit, 
it  was  capable  of  becoming  truly  national  in  its  life  ;  and 
thus  we  see  the  Romanesque  architecture,  though  it  every- 
where arose  from  the  same  type  and  strove  after  the  same 
ideal,  develop  differently  in  Italy,  Spain,  France,  England, 
Germany,  and  Scandinavia  under  the  influence  of  a  vari- 
ously developed  national  spirit.  Nowhere,  however,  is  this 
phenomenon  more  interesting  to  observe  than  in  Italy. 
Here,  when  Rome  liad  perished,  there  was  no  more  nation- 
ality; all  the  nations  came  and  sat  down  around  the  corpse 
of  tho  one  great  nation.  Italy,  which  had  once  been  the 
centre  whence  all  influences  radiated  over  the  world,  had 
now  become  a  focus  into  which  all  the  influences  of  the 
world  were  gathered  back.  It  exhil)its  four  distinct  groups 
of  Romanesque  architecture.  In  Central  Italy  the  classic 
type  was  kept  purest.  In  Rome,  the  churches  of  S.  Mar- 
tino  in  Monti.  S.  Giovanni  in  Latcrauo,  and  S.  Maria  in  Ara- 
cceli,  all  from  the  ninth  century,  and  those  of  S.  Crisogono 
and  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  from  the  twelfth  century  ;  in 
Pisa,  the  cathedral  (10fj3),  the  baptisterium  (llfjo),  and  the 
belfry  (1174);  in  Lucca,  the  churches  of  S.  Michcle  and 
S.  Frediano ;  in  Florence,  the  baptisterium  and  the  church 
of  S.  Miniato,  both  from  the  twelfth  century. — sbow  a  de- 
cided adherence  to  the  classical  taste,  both  in  their  plans, 
which  are  simple  and  clear,  and  in  their  ornaments,  which 
arc  elaborate,  delicate,  of  the  finest  materials,  and  of  an- 
tique design.  In  Venice,  which  maintained  extensive  and 
brisk  commercial  relations  not  only  with  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, but  with  the  whole  Levant,  a  strong  Oriental  influence 
is  visible  in  the  church  of  S.  Marco  as  it  rises  like  a  wonder 
from  the  sea,  with  its  mighty  arches  resting  on  long  rows 
of  columns,  and  lifting  an  immense  profusion  of  cupolas 
and  spires,  tho  whole  covered  with  a  most  gorgeous  orna- 
mentation. In  Sicily  and  Lower  Italy,  which  alternately 
belonged  to  the  Byzantine  empire,  the  Moors,  and  the 
Norsemen,  the  cathedrals  of  Palermo,  Salerno,  Amalfi, 
Monreale,  Ravello,  etc.  show  a  combination  of  the  old  ba- 
silica plan  with  the  Byzantine  dome  and  ornamentation, 
the  Arabic  horseshoe  arch,  and  the  belfry*  or  front  tower, 
which  was  a  feature  of  Northern  taste. 

The  most  interesting  grou|i  of  Rfmiancsquc  architecture 
in  Italy  is  the  Lombard,  not  .«o  much  on  account  of  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  its  monuments,  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  superiority  of  their  construction;  they  come 
nearest  to  the  Gothic  style.  To  this  gr<»up  belong  the 
cathedral  of  Modenn,  commenced  in  ID'.KI.  but  not  finishecl 
until  T18t;  theehurchcs  of  S.  Zeno  in  ViMona,  S.  Michcle 
in  I*avia,  ami  S.  Amiirngio  in  Milan,  all  from  the  eleventh 
century;  the  cathoilral  of  Novara  from  the  eleventh,  and 
tho  cathedral  of  Parma  from  tho  twelfth  century.  Earlier 
exampU;s  of  this  stylo  of  arcliitecture  are  found  in  Switzc^r- 
land.  but  there  they  arc  generally  on  a  small  stuilc.  The 
most  pr'imincnt  feature  of  the  Lombard  style  is  the  general 
introduction  and  artistic  devolupment  of  the  vault.  Tho 
old  basilica  was  generally  open.  Oti  its  transformation 
into  a  Christian  church  it  had  generally  been  covered  with 
a  flat  wooden  roof.  As  this  roof  was  liable  to  catch  fire, 
and  many  buildings  had  been  dcstroyeil  or  injured  in  this 
way,  it  had  in  some  rases  been  replacofl  by  a  tunnel  vault 
of  masonry.  But  the  tunnel  vault  never  became  generally 
used,  and  it  exercised  no  influence  cither  on  tho  aesthetic 
character  or  on  tho  technical  construction  of  the  building. 
As  it  pressed  with  equal  weight  on  every  point  of  the  side- 
wnll.  which  it  touched,  it  simply  dcman'lerl  llmt  tlie  whole 
wall  ^huuM  lie  built  stronger.      Not  .vo  witii  tlie  (■•/uss-vaull- 


ing  employed  by  the  Lombards.  It  pressed  only  on  those 
four  points  of  the  wall  on  which  the  ends  of  the  cross- 
arches  rested,  and  it  demanded  only  that  these  four  points 
should  be  supported.  This  occasioned  the  application  of 
buttresses,  which  later  on  in  the  Gothic  style  became  so 
conspicuous  a  part  of  the  construction  and  of  the  compound 
pier.  The  side-walls  which  enclosed  the  nave  rested  on 
columns,  which  separated  the  nave  from  the  aisles.  "When 
now  the  cross-vaulting  was  suspended  over  the  nave,  those 
points  of  the  side-walls  on  which  the  ends  of  the  cross- 
arches  rested  had  to  be  strengthened,  and  thus  the  column 
which  stood  immediately  under  such  a  point  was  replaced 
by  a  whole  bundle  of  columns,  of  which  each  had  its  own 
capital  and  its  own  pedestal — a  compound  pier  which  was 
carried  up  through  the  wall  till  it  reached  the  point  which 
ought  to  be  supported,  and  showed  on  the  wall  as  wall- 
shafts  and  wall-arches.  The  spaces  of  the  wall  between 
these  piers  needed  no  particular  strength  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  could  conveniently  be  broken  through  by  triforiums 
between  the  vaultings  and  the  roof  of  the  aisles,  and  by 
windows;  and  thus  the  dead,  bare  walls  of  the  basilica  type 
became  vividly  diversified,  and  began  to  show  signs  of  that 
living  organization  which  is  the  charm  of  the  Gothic 
cathedral.  A  beautiful  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Lombards  attempted  to  diversify  the  wall-masses  give 
the  arcades  or  arched  string-courses,  which  generally  are 
carried  along  the  upper  part  of  the  apse,  and  sometimes 
along  the  whole  side  elevation  of  the  building. 

Another  characteristic  feature  of  the  Lombard  architec- 
ture is  the  tower.  In  tho  Gothic  architecture  the  towers 
became  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  front  facade.  In 
the  Lombard  architecture  they  are  still  insulated  pieces  of 
decoration,  sometimes  placed  before  the  main  entrance  of 
the  nave,  sometimes  only  loosely  and  inorganically  con- 
nected with  the  building.  But  their  mere  presence  an- 
nounces a  Northern  influence.  The  tower  was  a  Gotho- 
Germanic  invention.  Still  more  striking  is  the  manifesta- 
tion of  this  spirit  in  the  orn.imentation  of  the  details.  The 
classical  designs  are  almost  wholly  given  up  and  replaced 
by  either  fantastic  or  realistic  devices,  such  as  please 
the  Gotho-Germanic  taste.  The  materials  employed  by 
the  Lombards  are  generally  brick,  sometimes  coated  with 
marble,  but  whether  they  used  this  material  from  economy 
or  because  it  is  more  pliable  and  allows  of  a  richer  and 
more  complicated  construction  than  marble,  cannot  be  de- 
cided. Clemens  Petersen. 

Lombardi'ni  (Elia),  b.  Oct.  11. 1794;  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Pavia,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
fluviafile  hydrology  ;  in  1847  was  appointed  director-gen- 
eral of  the  public  works  in  Lombardy,  and  held  that  posi- 
tion for  nine  years;  in  1800  was  nominated  senator  of  the 
kingdom,  and  is  still  living.  Among  his  numerous  and 
highly  important  professional  writings,  most  of  which  have 
appeared  in  scientific  journals,  we  may  mention — (Jonii 
lartiffrnfiri ;  Meiiwj'ia  fiiIT  fm^jorlttiizn  dcf/li  stifdii  niilla 
Statistica  dei  Fiumi ;  Mcmoria  sni  cangiauicnti  nclV  idraii- 
Uca  Condhioiie  del  Po  ;  Sidle  Inondaztoni  avve»ut(^  vcUn 
Frtatcia  ;  Dell'  oru/ine  e  del  prorfvcsso  dcf/a  Sdcnzn  fdran- 
licn  in  Italitt  ;  Snf/r/io  Idrnlogiro  aul  A'(7m  ;  Stiidi!  mil 
ijrandc  efttuario  Adriatiro /  several  essays  on  tlie  hydrology 
of  the  Po  and  the  Tiber,  and  the  very  valuable  Gnlda  alio 
iStudin  delV  Idfologia  fhtviule  e  dell'  /draulica  pratica, 
published  separately  in  1870. 

liOm'^bardSf  a  family  of  the  Suevic  or  Suabian  branch 
of  the  great  Teutonic  race.  The  word  Lombnvd,  though 
derived  liy  \'assius  from  l<nii/i:pnrt,  or  hayte.a.  long  hatchet 
(e.  f/.  halbert),  probably  comes,  as  Paulus  Diacouus,  him- 
self a  Lombard,  asserts,  from  nearly  the  same  words,  sig- 
nifying a  "long  beard."  They  are  first  mentioned  .';  a.  d. 
In  17.  led  by  Marbodius,  (hoy  joined  the  Chcrusci,  and 
established  Italieus  as  king.  In  olS  they  njtpcar  as  Avian 
Christians  led  by  Andouin.  Under  his  .son  Alboin  tho 
Loml>ards  became  a  wealthy  and  powerful  race,  ruling 
Pannonia.  Having  conquered  llio  tJcpida;  and  killed 
their  king  with  his  own  hands,  Alboin  married  hia 
daughter  Rosamond.  At  a  great  ft.asl  the  Lombnrd  king 
gave  to  his  chiefs  Italian  fruits  and  wines,  and  so  inflamed 
their  imaginations  with  an  account  of  (ho  southern  country 
that  ero  long  his  entire  nation,  with  their  women  and  chil- 
dren, appeared  in  Northern  Italy.  They  were  nccoui- 
panicd  by  20,000  Saxons,  a  race  as  fierce  as  themselves. 
Their  appearance  caused  a  general  panic,  and  it  was  by 
tho  immense  number  of  fugitives  who  totdc  refuge  in  the 
swam]is  and  on  tho  inlands  of  Venice  that  this  city  was 
chiefly  founde<l.  The  jirincipal  cities  of  Northern  Italy 
wore  soon  conquered  by  the  energetic  Lumbartis,  who  to 
great  skill  in  war  added  administrative  cajmcily  and  adaji- 
tability  to  law  and  culture.  Pavia  was  taken  by  Ihem  after 
three  year-''  siege  (a.  n.  5fi.^|.  Albnin  was  protdnimod  king 
of  Ilaty  iu  Milan,  nnd  tlie  Lombard  kingdom  wa^  founded. 


LOMIJAiiDY— J.OM/A. 
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Thoir  ^rcat  viotorios  woro  duo  to  tho  niimhnrs  of  other 

Ncirflicrn  trilic.H  who  joined  tlioin  dtirinj^  llurir  utrui^i^U-s, 
fur,  Ukt*  tln'  XorrmiiiH,  (hoy  w<t<*,  thmij^h  a  riilinj^  riioc. 
ni'vcr  a  liiriX"  **uv.  Kiivcmifi  iiiiilor  its  cxiirch  n-iniiiiHid 
(JnM'k,  Imt  till?  rcimiindiir  nl"  tho  nmiitry  whh  divid<'d  into 
dii<diic!i.  Alhoin  at  th«  hl■i^,'hI  oC  his  |miW(T,  whih;  iriloxi- 
<!iitt'd  at  a  j;ran'l  orj^y,  roin|>i'Mi'd  liin  wifo  to  drink  win** 
frr)ni  )ii'r  fathcr'rt  skull.  She  rnvi-ii^^cd  liorm-If  hy  in'litrin;; 
two  Hcildiors  to  murder  him  during;  hij<  nhM'|i.  Hi-  wjih  suc- 
I'l'cdi'd  hy  Ch'ph  ('>7'-\),  wlio  duriim  his  Hhort  ri'H^u  of 
oi^thtcrn  mouths  (^r<'at!y  rxl"-tid»'r|  his  dominion.  For  ten 
years  tlio  Komhiirds  uuder  tliirty  dukes  ravaged  tho  proator 
|Mirt  i)t'  Italy,  when  they  ehone  Arillu'ri«  for  king.  Under 
this  truly  great,  lender  the;  linmhurd  (im]»iro  was  greiitly 
rxtemled,  thou;;h  during  his  roign  ('liilperie,  king  of  tho 
Franks,  seizi'il  Milan,  l-'reed  from  tliese  iiivad(?rfi,  An- 
thorii)  I't^l)  organixod  a  powerful  federal  kingdom.  After 
his  doafh  (.MH)  his  widow,  ThtMidelinda,  married  Agilulf. 
Uiiiler  his  rule  tim  Ijomhnrds  hecamo  orthodox  Catholifs. 
Adiiloahl,  wlio  Hueeeeiled  him  {('il.')),  was  deposi;d  hy  tho 
duki'fl,  or  pcMM'S,  who  eloetod  Ariovald  <tf  Turin,  his  lirofher- 
iti-liiw.  Ilotharis  ((l.'itl)  crushed  the  lurhuleiit  iiristoeraey, 
wtiieh  thr4'atenod  tho  Htahility  of  (he  empii-e,  extended  his 
dominions,  am!  hecamo  famous  hy  tho  compilation  of  tho 
groat  ooilo  uf  Tjomhanl  laws,  nearly  IIH)  in  nutnhor.  "  Ang- 
inontcd  and  continued  hy  ditVerent  kings  until  Didier  or 
Desitlerius  (7r>fi-77  I  K  tln'se  laws  not  (uily  survived  tlio  ruin 
of  tho  Lonihard  kingdom,  hut  hccamo  tlie  liasis  of  tho  ro- 
vivjil  of  tho  study  of  jurisprucienco  in  tho  iMiddlo  Ages, 
cspeoially  in  Germany."  From  tho  reign  of  Kotlmris  tlio 
royal  succession  ])resenfs  tho  usual  Peonus  of  murder,  rle- 
bauchory,  intrigue,  and  def hronements  <*ommon  to  all  go\-- 
crnincnts  of  tho  tinio  under  weak  monandis,  until  tho 
ftccossiun  of  tho  groat  I^uitjirand  (712).  llo  united  tho 
kingd<trn  hy  .suhduing  tho  refractory  aristocracy,  and 
would  have  united  Italy  hut  for  the  intrigues  of  tho  Church 
of  Koiui',  which  then,  as  at  all  sui>.se(iuent  j)eriodn,  opposed 
tho  union  of  Itnl^'.  Aided  by  Popes  (Jregory  II.  and  III., 
tho  Lombards  wore  successively  attacked  by  Popin  and 
Charleiungno.  Uatchis,  who  succeeded  Luitprand  (7M)j 
was  so  far  influenced  by  the  prjpe  as  to  become  a  monk. 
A-stolofo,  his  bDther.  who  Itocatue  king  in  710,  endeavortrd 
to  carry  out  the  uUl  Lombard  ideas,  but  was  cheeked  by 
Popin.  Desidorius  or  Didior,  his  successor,  had  for  co- 
regent  Ratchis,  who  was  taken  from  tho  cloister.  Getting 
rill  of  Ratchis,  T)esiderius  ruled  alone.  Ilis  daughter, 
Ilorinongibia,  married  (UiarlemagDe,  but  as  soon  as  tho 
latter  was  on  tho  throno  ho  divorced  his  wife  and  sent  her 
back  to  her  father.  For  revenge,  Desiderius  supported  tho 
claims  of  the  children  of  Carlomnn,  Charlemagne's  brother, 
and  marched  upon  Il'une.  which  had  supported  tho  out- 
rngo  cnnTnittisd  by  ('harlemagne,  leaving  his  throne  in 
charge  of  his  son.  Adelchis.  Charlemagne  invaded  Italy 
(77^1)  and  conquered  Adelchis.  who  fletl  to  Constantinople. 
Desidorius,  who  was  made  prisoner,  ended  liis  days  as  a 
monk  in  tho  monastery  of  Corbia.  In  776  the  Lombard 
government  of  dukes  was  ropluced  by  that  of  tho  Franks, 
and  in  SO;',  by  treaty  between  Nicephorus,  tho  emperor  of  the 
East,  and  Charlemagne,  all  of  Lombardy.  with  the  greater 
part  of  Italy,  was  transferreil  to  the  former.  Thus  per- 
ished the  Lombard  rule  after  a  duration  of  206  years. 
The  Lombard  laws  and  architecture,  art  an<l  culture,  were 
of  a  high  order,  and  no  race  of  the  Transition  or  Roman- 
esque period  developed  greater  energy  or  originality,  or 
exorcised  a  greater  inlluence  upon  tho  Teutonic  races  of 
Kurope. 

Tho  name  Lnmhayth  also  was  given  during  tho  Middle 
Ages  to  a  vast  numl>er  of  shrewd  and  intelligent  Ttalinnsi, 
primupally  from  Lomliardy,  who  abounded  in  Ltmdon  and 
Paris  during  the  twelftli  century.  They  were  principally 
brokers,  bankers,  and  usurers,  who  advatieed  money  on  all 
kinds  of  securities.  Lombard  street  in  London  derived  its 
name  from  them,  and  there  is  in  Paris  another,  onoo  entirely 
occupied  by  Lombards,  wliich  bears  the  same  designation. 
That  of  London  still  is,  what  the  Lombanl  street  of  Paris 
was,  the  great  tinaneial  centre  of  tho  country.  Both  in 
France  and  Kngland  the  Lombards  were  regarded,  though 
in  less  d  \gree.  Ukc  the  Jews,  as  a  despised  race,  and  were 
aeeordingly  oppressed  by  tho  sovereigns  of  those  coun- 
tries. CiiAiti.Es  G.  Lki.anh. 

liOm'bardy,  a  territory  of  Northern  Italy,  extending 
from  the  \lps  to  tho  Po,  and  from  Lugo  Maggiore  and  the 
Tieino,  which  sepnrnte  it  from  Piedmont,  to  Lago  di  Garda 
and  the  .Mincio,  which  separate  it  from  \'enetia.  It  con- 
sists of  an  alpine  region  to  the  X.  covered  with  )iieturesquc 
mountain-ranges  anil  containing  beautiful  valleys,  ond  a 
largo  and  exceedingly  fertile  plain  to  the  S.,  exteu'ling 
along  tho  Po,  and  watered  by  tho  Tieino.  Lambro.  Adda, 
Oglio,  and  Mincio.  This  plain,  with  its  rich  soil  and  mild 
climate,  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  fertile,  but  also  one  of 
the  best  cultivated  and  most  prosperous  parts  of  tho  king- 


dom of  Italy.     Largo  cropn  of  wheat,  maizft,  rici*,  an'J  mil 

let  arc  raiMetl.  Midonn,  oranges,  flgs,  citrons,  peachec, 
olives,  and  mulberry  trees  arc  extensively  rultivated  ;  also 
vines,  though  tlie  wine  produced  is  of  Inferior  quality.  Th- 
prineipfil  industry  is  dairy-farming,  whieh  annually  pro 
duces  about  .'.t  1,000,1100  pounds  of  excellent  ehecNc.  Th- 
principal  manuf)u:turo  Is  silk,  which  is  pr<idueed  in  large 
qiianlilies  and  of  excellent  quality  ;  the  annual  value  of 
this  single  product  is  estimated  at  $1. '(,000,000.  The  hilly 
region  is  rich  in  heaiititui  marbles.  The  territory,  eoni 
prising  an  area  of  liOK.>  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
.'{,'100,S21,  does  not  form  a  political  unit  ut  preiicnt,  but  is 
divided  into  the  provinces  of  Rergamo,  lireselu,  Como. 
Cri'nionii,  Milan,  Pavia,  and  Rondrio.  It  received  its  name 
from  the  LoMiiAUiis  (which  see),  who  in  .OOt*  conqm-red 
Northern  and  Central  Italy  and  ef^triblinhed  an  independent 
kingil'trii.  which  flourished  till  77),  at  whieh  lime  it  was  in- 
corp'trated  with  the  Carlovingian  empire.  Ry  the  treaty 
of  N'ordiin  in  Hi;{,  I^ombardy,  together  with  a  long  but 
narrow  strip  of  country  situated  between  France  and  Ger- 
many, ami  inhabited  by  Frankislj  tribirs,  was  formed  into 
a  kingdom  under  a  ruler  of  the  Carlovingiiin  bougie,  and  it 
remaineil  a  Frankish  possession  till  tlio  death  of  Charles 
tho  Fat,  in  HH8.  After  this  tinio  several  independent 
duchies  arose  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  old  Loinbardian 
dominions^  and  in  UGl  the  western  ami  central  parts,  Lorn 
bardy  proper,  fell  under  the  feudal  authority  of  the  (ierman 
empire.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  it  sue. 
ceeded  in  separating  itself  from  Germany,  and  a  number 
of  small  republics,  generally  consisting  of  one  city  only. 
with  a  dependent  territory,  were  formed.  This  period  of 
its  history,  which  lasted  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  prosperous.  Twice 
united  into  powerful  leagues,  the  Lombard  cities  defeated 
Frederic  Rarbarossa  in  1176  ami  Frederic  IL  in  122.5: 
and  after  the  dissolution  of  the  league  Milan  still  r<tnnined 
a  ])ower  whieh  commanded  some  respect  under  the  sway  of 
tlio  ViscosTis  and  Sfohzas  (whieh  see).  In  1.010,  Spain 
subdued  the  North  Italian  republics,  and  held  the  country 
to  1706,  when  it  fell  to  Austria.  Ituring  the  war?  between 
France  and  Austria  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  Lombardy  succcs- 
sivcty  belonged  to  the  Cisalpine  republic,  tlie  Italian  re- 
public, and  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  but  in  \^\h  it  was  restored 
to  Austria,  whieh  ceded  it  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  in  IJSJU 
by  tho  treaty  of  Villafranca. 

Lombok'y  ono  of  the  group  of  the  Snnda  Islands,  in 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  situatcil  between  Rali  and  Sum- 
bawa,  and  belonging  to  the  Netherlands.  Its  area  is  esti- 
mated at  I^TjO  square  mile?  ;  its  population  at  250,000,  all 
Mohammedans.  Its  coasts  are  mountainous,  containing 
several  active  volcanoes:  the  interior  is  a  low  and  fertile 
plain,  in  which  rice  and  cotton  are  extensively  cultivated. 
as  cotton  on  the  hillsides.  The  capital  is  Mataram  : 
the  seaport  Ampanara,  much  frequented  to  obtain  pro- 
visions. 

Lom'briz  [Sp./*  intestinal  worm  "],  an  epizootic  dieeaj^c 
destroying  multitudes  of  young  sheep  in  Texas  and  Mexico. 
The  sheep  has  in  its  stomach  and  flesh  multitudes  of  lonu'. 
reddish,  hair-like  worms.  It  is  best  prevented  by  liberal 
feeding  and  good  care  for  the  breeding  ewes  and  theyoung 
Iambs,  since  well-fed  sheep  throw  off  the  parasites  early. 
Tho  administration  of  salt  water,  or  of  salt,  sulphur,  and 
copperas  in  equal  parts,  in  a  few  small  doses,  will,  it  is  as- 
serted, destroy  the  worms  without  harming  the  sheep. 

Lom6iiie,  tie  {Loi  is  LEosAnnl.  b.  in  1S18  at  Pt. 
Yrieix,  dejiartmeut  of  Haute-Vicnne.  France:  studied  a' 
Avignon;  began  inlSIO  in  Paris  the  publication  of  lb- 
(rtflerie  drH  (\mtrmpnraiua  iffitMtrcH,  par  tin  Ilmumc  fin  Him 
(10  vols.,  finished  in  1847),  which  attracted  much  attention  : 
was  appointed  professor  in  French  literature  at  theColK-ge 
do  France  in  1S16.  and  at  the  Kcole  Polytcehnique  in  IS64. 
Another  series  of  biographies,  HniNtnrx  dr  '89^  has  not  been 
finished.  In  1S55  he  publi.shcd  IlcaumarrhntM  d  gnn  Tcuipn 
(2  vols.),  rich  in  original  researches,  and  republished  in 
the  r,  S.     D.  Apr.  2,  1S7S. 

Lomi'ra,  post-tp.  of  Podge  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1905. 

Lo'inontl,  Loch,  the  largest  lake  of  Scotland.  21  miles 
long,  comprising  au  area  of  40  square  miles,  and  situatrd 
between  the  counties  of  Stirling,  Perth,  and  Dumbarton. 
It  receives  the  Endrick.  Luss,  and  Fniin.  and  sends  its 
waters  through  the  Leven  to  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  Il  is 
studded  with  islands  and  surrounded  by  grand  and  beau- 
tiful scenery. 

Lom'za,  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Augus- 
towo,  on  the  Narev.  a  tributary  of  the  Vistula.  It  has  a 
college,  a  gymnasium,  nnd  was  formerly  one  of  the  m«'*t 
important  towns  of  Poland,  but  was  destroyed  by  the 
Swedes,  and  never  recovered.     Pop.  10,340. 
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IjOUacon'ingy  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Gurrett  co.,  Md.,  on 
George's  Creek,  and  on  the  Cumberland  and  Pennsylvania 
R.  R..  has  beds  of  excellent  semi-bituminous  coal.  It  has 
1  weekly  newspaper.      Pup.  39S3. 

Lona^o,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Brescia.  This  town,  of  Roman  origin,  after  being  again 
and  again  desolated  by  war  and  pestilence  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  has  been  in  modern  times  the  scene  of  two  great 
battles  between  the  French  and  Austrian? — onn  in  1706,  and 
the  other  in  1796,  in  both  of  which  the  French  were  victor- 
ious.    Pop.  within  the  municipal  limits  in  1874,  6462. 

Lon'don,  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain,  is  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  Thames.  60  miles  from  its  mouth,  in 
lat.  .t1°  30'  48"  N.,lon.  0°  5'  48"  W.  (the  dome  of  St.  Paul's 
cathedral).  Its  size  is  somewhat  indefinite.  The  postal 
district  covers  an  area  of  250  square  miles.  The  police 
district  extends  still  farther,  covering  an  area  of  687  square 
miles,  and  including  (in  1S71)  a  population  of  .3,883,092. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  parliamentary  London  is  much 
narrower.  It  consists  of  ten  boroughs,  of  which  the  city 
of  London,  although  the  smallest  (having  74,7"2  inhabit- 
ants in  1871),  is  represented  by  four  members,  on  account 
of  its  commercial  and  financial  importance,  while  each  of 
the  other  nine,  although  larger,  is  represented  only  by 
two:  Westminster,  246,413;  Chelsea.  258,01!  ;  Marylebone, 
477,555;  Hackney,  362,427;  Finsbury,  443,316;  Tower 
Hamlets,  391,568;  Lambeth,  379,112;  Southwark,  207,335; 
Greenwich,  167,632.  But  together  these  ten  boroughs  rep- 
resent only  a  population  of  about  3,000,000,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  belong  to  non-metro- 
politan electoral  districts.  Generally,  however,  the  size  of 
the  city  is  determined  by  the  area  under  the  operation  of 
the  Metropolis  Local  Government  act,  which  is  also  adopt- 
ed by  the  registrar-general  for  the  census.  According  to 
this  definition,  London  covers  an  area  of  122  square  miles, 
forming  parts  of  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and 
Kent,  with  about  3.400,000  inhabitants  in  1874,  and  con- 
sists of  the  following  divisions,  for  which  the  population  is 
given  according  to  the  census  of  1871: 

Parts  of  Middlesex. 
Weet  Districts. 

Kensington 283,153 

Chelsea 71,689 

St.  George,  Hanover  Square 355,936 

Westminster 51,181 

North  Diatricta. 

Marylebone 159,254 

Harapstead 32,281 

St.  Pancras 221,465 

Islington 213,778 

Hackney 124,951 

Central  Dieiricta. 

St.  Giles's 53,556 

Strand - 41,339 

Holborn 103,491 

London  City 75,983 

Ennt  Diatricta. 

Shoredltcb 127.164 

Betbnal  Green 120,104 

Wliitechapel 76.573 

St.  George-in-the-Eaat 48,052 

Stepney 57,690 

Mile  End.  Old  Town ..   ..  93,152 

Poplar 116.376 

2,286,568 
Parts  of  Surrey. 

South  Diatricta. 

St.  Saviour  1  o„,.,„^,t   ( 175,049 

St.Olave     jSouthwark  j ^.^^ 

Lambeth 208.:;42 

Wandaworth 125,060 

Camberwell .llli-^Oe 

742,155 
Parts  of  Kent. 

Greenwich „ 100,600 

Lewlshara 51,557 

Woolwich  73,380 

225.537 
Thu.s,  the  total  population  was  ^^,254.260  in  1R71,  of  which 
41,029  were  born  in  Scotland.  91.171   in  Ireland.  20.324  in 
the  colonie.»  and   In<lia.  5170  in  the  islands  of  the  Hritit^h 
seas,  and  1205  on  Hbips  at  sea;  (16,101  were  fr>reignerrt. 

In  its  coureo  tbrimgh  the  city  the  width  of  the  Thames 
varies  from  700  to  1200  feet.  It  is  wpnnned  by  a  great 
number  of  magnificent  bridges,  of  which  the  most  re- 
markable are  Lond'in  liridge,  900  feet,  long,  of  8tone,  daily 
crossed  by  25,000  vehicIcK;  Waterl()0  Rri<igc,  1240  feet  long, 
consisting  of  nino  elliptical  arches:  Westminster  Itridge, 
1200  font  long,  confiiflting  of  seven  iron  archer  recting  on 
fltfine  piers,  etc.  Several  tunnels  uihI'T  tint  river  eonncct 
*.ho  two  banks.     The  Tham-.H  Tunu'l,  two  miles  below  Lon- 


;  don  Bridge,  was  opened  Mar.  25,  1843.  and  consists  of  two 
arched  passages,  1200  feet  long,  14  feet  wide,  and   10  J  feet 
'  high,  separated  by  a  brick  wall  4  feet  thick.      In  1S05  tlio 
•  tunnel  was  bought  by  the  East  Loudon  Railway  Company 
'  to  connect  the  railways  N.  of  the  Thames  with  those  on 
j  the  .southern  side,  and  July  19,  1S09,  it  was  closed  as  a 
public  footway.     The  Thames  Subway,  carried  25  feet  be- 
■  low  the  bed  of  the  river,  was  opened   in  the  beginning  of 
I   1S70,  and  two  others  are  under  construction.     At  London 
Bridge  the  Thames  has  sufficient  water  to  admit  vessels  of 
I   800  tons,  and  between   this  point  and  Bigsby's  Hole,  6J 
I   miles  farther  down,  opposite   Blackwall,  extends  the  port 
I  of  London,  with  its   twenty-eight   magnificent  wet  docks. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  East  India,  M'est  In- 
dia, St.  Katharine's  and  London   docks,  with  the  famous 
wiuc-vaults;  and  on  the  other  side  the  Surrey  ami  Com- 
mercial docks,  mosfiy  for  the  timber  and  corn  trades.    1993 
Bailing  vessels  of  694,218  tons,  and  S-16  steamers  of  447,839 
tons,  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  on  Jan.  1, 
1S74.    The  total  number  of  vessels  entering  during  the  year 
1S73  was  38,810,  of  7,843,041  tons— namely,  11,017  vessels, 
of  4,547,934  tons,  from  foreign  countries  and  the  British 
possessions,  and  27,793   vessels,  of  3,295,107  tons,  in  Ihc 
coastwise  trade.     The  total  value  of  imports  from  foreign 
countries  or  the  British  possessions  during  this  year  was 
estimated  at  £127,560,447,  on  which  the  customs  revenue 
amounted  to  £10,103,085-;   that  of  the  exports  of  British 
produce  at  £57,199,098.     Shipbuilding  yards  are  situated 
opposite  Greenwich;   29  vessels  of  6881  tons  were  built  in 
1873.     Of  other  manufactures  carried  on  to  a  remarkable 
extent  are  those  of  silk,  employing  about  100,000  persons; 
clocks,  watches,  carriages,  jewelry,  gold  and  silver  ware, 
etc.;  enormous  breweries  nnd  sugar-refineries  are  in  opera- 
tion.    The  manufacturing  activitj-  of  the  city  is  chiefly  car- 
ried on  in  the  districts  S.  of  the  river;  that  of  carriages, 
however,  ia  concentrated  at  Long  Acre.    The  commerce  and 
regular  business  are  carried  on  in  that  part  of  the  city  which 
is  distinctively  called  the  Cifi/  of  London,  situated  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  river,  and  forming  the  centre  of  the 
whole  hive;   it  has  its  own  police,  and  is  said  to  be  entered 
every  morning  by  700,000  persons,  who  leave  it  again  in 
the  evening. 

The  principal  thoroughfares  run  from  E.  to  W.,  parallel 
with  the  river.  The  western  part  is  the  seat  of  most  of  the 
public  institutions  and  the  residence  of  the  wealthy  and 
aristocratic  classes,  A  prominent  feature  in  the  prospect 
of  the  city  are  the  Thames  embankments  or  river-quays. 
The  V^ictoria  embankment,  on  the  northern  side,  runs  from 
Westminster  Bridge  to  Blackfriars'  Bridge,  and  forms  a 
magnificent  public  way.  100  feet  broad,  from  the  houses  of 
Parliament  to  St.  Paul's  cathedral;  it  was  opened  in  1870. 
The  Albert  embankment,  on  the  Bouthern  side,  runs  from 
Westminster  Bridge  to  Lambeth  Palace,  the  town-re?ideDce 
of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  Chelsea  embankment 
begins  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  presents  an  excellent  road- 
way 70  feet  wide,  and  lined  on  the  land-side  wilh  numer- 
ous pleasure-grounds.  Of  the  squares,  of  which  a  great 
number  is  scattered  all  over  the  city,  and  of  which  many 
are  planted  with  beautiful  trees  and  are  well  cultivated, 
the  largest  are  Eaton,  1637  by  371  feet ;  Cadogan,  1450  by 
370;  Bryanston,  814  by  198;  and  Montagu  Square,  820  by 
156;  the  most  fashionable  are  Belgrave,  Grosvenor,  St. 
James's,  Hanover,  Cavendish,  and  Trafalgar  Squares,  with 
the  Nelson  Column,  the  statues  of  Ilavelock  and  Napier, 
and  fine  fountains;  the  most  crowded,  because  situated  in 
the  eastern  quarters  and  mostly  surrounded  by  lodging- 
houses,  are  Great  Ormond.  Queen,  Brunswick,  and  Meck- 
lenburg Squares.  Soho  Square,  near  Oxford  stret-t,  one  of 
the  gayest  points  of  the  city  in  the  days  of  the  prince  re- 
gent, but  afterwards  somewhat  dcfcrted,  has  of  late  been 
embellished  by  a  beautiful  garden.  Of  the  public  parks, 
the  most  prominent  is  Hyde  Park,  comprising  an  area  of 
about  400  acres  between  Green  I*ark  and  Kensington  Gar- 
dens, and  containing  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  the  Serpentine, 
an  excellent  drive.  Rotten  Row  {route  flu  roi),  from  Apsley 
House  to  Kensington  Gardens,  and  the  splendid  Albert 
monument,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Crystal  Palace  of 
1S5I.  Remarkable  among  the  other  parks  arc  the  Regent's 
Park,  comprising  450  acres,  and  containing  a  zoological 
and  botiiiiieal  garden:  St.  James's  (59  acres),  extending 
between  Si.  .lame.s'n  Palace,  Buckingham  Palace,  and  the 
WellingtMn  BnrrarkH ;  (Jreen  Park  (GO  acres),  between 
Hyde  Park  and  J'ircadilly.  from  which  it  is  entered  through 
a  triumphal  arch  .surmnnnted  by  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Wellington;  Victoria  Park  f30tl  acres),  in  the  north-rast- 
erii  part  of  the  city  ;  Ki-n.^ingJon  Gardens,  a  beautiful  jtieco 
of  ground  j-eparatcd  from  Hyde  Park  by  the  Serp<>ntiiie  ;  the 
Kew  Botanical  Gjirdens.  situated  5  miles  from  Hyde  Park, 
on  the  road  to  Rii-limimd.  and  euniprisiiig  170  ai-rcs,  etc. 

The  citadel  of  Iiond'Oi.  tbn  Tuvver.  in  pcrliaps  tlif  iiu>8t 
interesting  and  mo.-Jt  wiib-ly  known  of  its  public  buildings. 
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It  is  ttituntod  at  tho  oantorn  oxtroinity  of  Iho  city,  nnd  con-  | 
Biats  of  II  lj«'vvil<J«'rinf^  imiMn  (if  tuvrvrf,  forlH,  buttcrif-'H,  niin- 
partH,  ImniickH,  anil  nl(»n?l»oii8CH,  covering  an  area  of  i)0(t 
feet  \>y  MOK.  Tin-  i»lij.-nr  part  of  tlio  l)uil'linK  i.s  tlio  Whifo  [ 
Tnwt'r,  cnriHtrurtnl  liy  Williatii  tln^  ronrjiHT'ir,  aiitl  iiliiioHt 
urK^haiit^fil  in  tliu  iiiti-rior,  thoiit;h  uxtorniilly  rtMinii|flI<'(l  by  ( 
Wn-ii.  Other  rdinarkiitili;  puintH  of  tho  (MmHlniclioii  an: 
Iho  lllutnly  Tnwrr,  in  which  tho  HonH  of  Kdwurfl  IV.  won?  i 
iiuinlrrtMl ;  H<'auehaiii|)  Tower,  in  whit^h  Anno  Hoh'yn  ami  ' 
.laiin  (Ircy  woro  rlnlaiiH'l  ;  llio  llfll  Towrr,  in  which  tlio  | 
ooiiHtahhi  ro.siih'H;  tho  j^alhirioi  of  tho  IlurKO  Armory  an<l 
Qiir'<!n  Klizahoth  Armory,  c-orilaininj;  fin«  colloc(ion«  of 
arms;  tho  .lowol  Room,  in  whi<-h  tho  rr^^nlia  of  tho  Kn^- 
lish  crown  i«  kept,  otc.  Ah  a  fortrows  the  Towor  in  not 
of  ^rcat  eonMcfjucncc,  hut  it  conlaina  vaot  nloro8  of  war- 
iiiatoriaJH.  Of  tho  royal  palace**,  nono  Im  very  remarkable; 
Dioy  arc  uiuro  diHlin^iiiohe<t  tor  vastnct*!!  of  (liiuent«ionfl 
thon  for  cU'f^iinco  of  architecture.  Ittiokin^liam  Palace 
was  ln'j^uri  hy  tJeorj;o  I  \'.  an<l  finiHhed  hy  William  I  \'. 
I(,  forms  au  iuiincnso  ipiadt jiiij;lo,  containH  a  fiuc:  colleo- 
liori  of  pictureH,  tL  ma^iiilU'rnt  hall-rtiom,  ciipuhlo  of  ro- 
coivinff  ioOO  persona,  a  sploudid  staircaflu  of  white  marhlo, 
eto. ;  hut  it  Ih  only  used  on  great  oooasionp.  Tho  tjuocn  rc- 
pides,  when  in  town,  in  KensioKton  Palace,  and  hoMs  lior 
dru wins-rooms  in  St.  JiimcM's,  Marlhorouj^h  House,  in 
I'jill  Mall,  was  liuilt  by  Wren  for  the  duko  of  Marlborough, 
and  bought  in  1HI7  by  tho  Crown;  it  is  now  the  ro«idcnco 
of  the  prince  of  Wales.  Tho  new  Westminster  Palace,  or 
tho  houses  of  Parliament,  stands  on  tho  left  liank  of  the 
Thames,  hrtwcon  tho  river  nnd  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the 
fiito  of  the  old  palace.  whi<^h  was  destroyed  by  tiro  in  18;j|. 
It  ia  a  vast  construction,  covering  nn  area  of  H  acres,  con- 
taining 2  miles  of  corridors,  100  staircases,  nnd  1 100  apart- 
ments, among  which  aro  the  House  of  Lords,  IW)  feet  by 
4.T,  tlio  Ilouso  of  Commons,  00  feet  by  4'!,  aiul  tho  famous 
Westminster  Hall.  290  foei  long,  110  iiigb.  an<l  08  wide,  in 
which  tho  highest  law  courts  of  Englainl  are  held.  It  ig 
built  in  (iothic  style,  very  clahorato  in  its  details,  and  rich, 
even  gorgeous,  in  its  interior  decoration. 

Next  to  Iho  Tower  in  historical  interest,  and  far  superior 
to  it  in  architectural  respects,  is  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
oldest  parta  of  tho  jiresent  building,  tho  choir  and  tho 
transepts,  were  erected  in  tho  thirteenth  century  by  IJenry 
HI.,  the  nave  nnd  the  aisles  in  the  fourteenth  and  tifleenth 
centuries  by  ibe  abliots,  tho  western  front  and  the  great  win- 
dow by  Riciiard  III.,  the  famous  chapel  at  tho  eastern  ex- 
tremity by  Henry  VH..  who  also  completed  tho  interior, 
and  tho  upper  part  of  the  western  towers  by  Wren.  Tlic 
present  structure  is  oil  feet  long,  20;i  across  tho  transepts. 
79  across  the  nave  and  aisles;  the  height  of  tho  nave  is 
102  feet;  of  tho  towers,  22.'>.  From  tho  time  of  Kdwnrd 
the  Confessor  tho  kings  of  England  liavo  been  crowned 
here,  and  most  of  thein,  after  Henry  VII.,  lie  buried  <tr 
have  their  monuments  here.  An  interesting  spot  of  the 
building  is  called  "  Poets'  Corner,"  in  tho  eastern  aisle  of 
tho  southern  transejit,  in  which  the  most  illustrious  men 
of  English  science,  literature,  and  art  are  buried  or  have 
their  monuments.  Tho  cathedral  of  tho  sec  of  I^ondon  is 
tho  church  of  St.  Paul,  built  by  Wren  between  1075  and 
1710,  It  is  :.00  feet  long,  180  wide,  222  high:  the  height 
of  the  dome  is  ;'>0J  feet,  the  diameter  I  to.  It  is  the  fifth 
largest  church  in  Kurope.  Tho  obiest  church  of  liondon  is 
St,  Bartholomew  the  Great.  West  Smitblield.  built  in  1102 
and  resiored  186o-fi7.  In  all,  the  city  contains  ab(uu  loOO 
places  of  worship — 000  belonging  to  the  Established  Church, 
400  to  the  Wesleyau  and  other  Methodists.  :U10  to  the  IJap- 
tists,  loO  to  the  Congregationalists,  100  to  the  Koman 
Catholics,  about  2o  to  the  English  and  other  Presbyterians, 
20  synagogues,  etc.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
of  London  distributes  annually  4,000.000  IJibles  in  200 
languages.  London  has  a  large  number  of  hnj^pitals  and 
over  1 000  charitable  institutions,  with  an  annual  income 
of  about  £5.000,000,  half  of  which  is  disbursed  for  food 
au'l  clothing  alone.  By  the  Elementary  Education  act  of 
1870  the  city  was  divided  into  ten  school  districts,  rcpre- 
gonted  in  the  central  school  board  by  49  members.  This 
board  is  authorized  to  jtrovide  new  schools  and  compel  tho 
attendance  of  children  between  live  and  twelve  years  of 
age.  Tho  school  funds  are  raised  from  parents,  public 
taxe.s,  and  local  funds.  Before  the  enactment  of  this  law, 
in  tho  year  1809-70  there  were  within  tho  space  of  a  square 
mile  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  40.000  children,  of 
whom  30,000  received  no  instruction.  The  schools  for  the 
middle  class  have  been  sufficient  in  number  an<I  good  for  a 
long  period  hack,  and  those  for  higher  or  special  educa- 
tions, commercial,  industrial,  artistic,  nulitnry.  etc.,  are 
excoilent.  First  among  all  educational  institutions  of  Lon- 
don stands  the  British  MrsEiM  (which  see),  but  the  citv 
has  besides  about  50  large  libraries  accessible  to  the  public, 
excellent  collections  illustrative  of  industry  and  art  in  the 
Kensington  Museum,  the  National  tiallery  of  Paintings  of 


nil  pchooli  fn  TrafalKar  Bqtiarc,  and  a  great  Dumber  of 
private  colleelionH.  Th«  number  of  theuircH  umountfi  l<. 
about  40,  but  Hince  the  ago  of  ShakHpeare  tho  Knglinh 
Htugo  huH  never  oircupied  n  prominent  pof^itjiin.  \V'jtli  n- 
Hpeot  to  murtic.  although  ICngland  han  produced  no  great 
composer,  nowhere  can  bettor  muHir;  be  heard  than  >ii  l:.on' 
don,  and  muiiicul  iniititutiuuii  aud  aiBOoialioufl  aru  wry 
numerous. 

London  {Lontliin'uni,  Anf/imtn  Trinohaulum)  firnt  appearn 
in  hiHtory  as  n  Roman  Ktation  in  the  r)-ign  of  C]aiidiup>  ; 
under  Conslantine  tho  (treat  it  was  fortified.  After  the  'ie 
parture  of  tho  Roman  troops  it  became  the  capital  of  the 
y.n'*l  Saxon  kingdom,  and  in  tho  ninth  century,  under  Eg- 
bert, tho  capital  of  tfie  united  Saxon  kingdoms.  William 
tho  Contjueror  granted  it  a  cdiarter,  whit:h  wan  renewed  and 
enlarged  by  Henry  I.  in  1100.  From  this  time,  ami  up  to 
our  days,  the  city  has  always  been  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  country.  There  is  hardly 
any  great  event  or  any  great  character  in  the  Englitth  bin- 
lory  and  literature  of  which  some  trace  cannot  be  found  in 
London.  The  kings  were  (<fton  very  jealous  of  its  privileges 
and  power,  ancl  favored  Westminster,  where  thoy  resided, 
and  whiei)  at  that  time  was  a  separate  city.  Even  Eliza- 
beth, although  f-lie  contributed  much  to  the  prosperity  of 
Lonilon  1>3'  suppressing  the  privileges  of  the  llanseatic 
League,  feared  ihat  it  would  grow  too  big.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  suffered  severely — first, 
DV  the  plague  in  1005,  which  cost  the  lives  of  65,000,  while 
the  total  population  was  only  about  200,000;  and  thefollow- 
ing  year  by  a  great  conflagration,  which  destroyed  about 
five-sixths  of  the  whole  city.  It  soon  recovered,  however, 
and  made  immense  progress,  especially  in  this  century  ;  be- 
tween 1801  aud  1871  its  population  increased  from  95S,8C.'J 
to  .1,254,200.  It  is  now  one  of  Iho  great  centres  of  modern 
civilization,  and  more  especially  tho  centre  of  tho  com- 
merce of  tlio  world;  every  enterprise  of  any  great  magni- 
tude looks  to  it  for  capital.  And  as  a  place  of  elegance. 
co[ufort,  and  safety  it  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  among 
cities,  its  police,  fir©  departments,  means  of  conveyance  and 
coinmunication,  relief  and  sanitary  institutions,  etc.,  being 
models  in  their  respective  lines.         Clemkns  Petf.ksks. 

London,  city  and  port  of  entry,  capital  of  Middlesex 
CO..  Ont.,  Canada,  on  the  river  Thames,  and  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  01  miles  E.  of  Sarnia,  is  tho  N.  terminus 
of  tho  London  and  Port  Stanley  Railway  and  the  S.  termi- 
nus of  a  branch  of  the  (J rand  Trunk.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  very  fertile  and  well-tiuiV>ered  district,  has  5  banks,  a 
board  of  trade,  and  17  churches,  is  the  scat  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  and  of  the  Anglican  bishop  of  Huron,  has 
numerous  benevolent  societies,  a  convent,  a  well-regulated 
school,  fire  and  police  departments,  and  is  the  seat  of  IIcll- 
niuth  College,  Ilellnmth  Ladies'  College,  aud  of  Huron  Col- 
lege, all  flourishing  institutions.  There  are  2  literary  and 
several  religious  societies,  3  monthly,  5  weekly,  I  tri-weekly, 
and  2  daily  newspapers,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  hospital,  ami 
an  insane  hospital.  London  is  well  laid  out,  and  is  lighted 
by  gas;  has  a  large  number  of  machine-shops,  breweries, 
oil-refineries,  foundries,  and  other  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. The  public  buildings,  bridges,  streets,  squares,  mar- 
kets, etc.  are  for  the  most  part  named  after  those  of  Loudon 
in  tho  mother-country.  Many  of  the  public  buildings  are 
architecturally  very  fine.  Pop.  of  the  city  in  1871,  15,826; 
of  London  township,  exclusive,  10.991. 

London,  tp.  of  Fayette  co..  III.     Pop,  1186. 

London,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Laurel  co.,  Ky..  near  Knox- 
ville  liranch  of  Louisville  and  Nashville  R.  R.     Pop.  165. 

London,  post-tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1031. 

London,  tp.  of  Freeborn  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  311. 

London,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Madison  co.,  0.,  on  the  Pan- 
Hantllo  and  Short  Line  R.  R..  25  miles  W.  of  Columbus. 
has  5  churches,  3  newspapers.  3  banks,  and  a  number  of 
shops,  mills,  stores,  etc.  Stock  sales  have  been  held  here 
the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years.    Pop.  2000.     Jons  W.\Li..\rE.  En.  *'  Estf.uimuse." 

London,  tp.  of  Kanawha  co..  West  Va,     Pop.  2792. 

Lon'don  Brit'ain,  tp.  of  Chester  co..  Pa,     Pop.  603. 

London  Clay,  a  series  of  argillaceous  strata,  in  places 
from  j(iO  to  600  feet  in  thickness,  forming  the  most  import- 
ant member  of  the  Lower  Eocene  of  England  and  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  France,  and  underlying  the  city  of  Lou- 
don. The  remains  of  mammals  (  fl^racothfrium,  Lnphiodon, 
Cori/phodon),  of  birds  ( Hnlcynrnity  Ltthonitg,  and  some 
others),  of  a  sea-snake  (Pats»phi*),  and  of  marine  turtles 
and  at  least  eighty  species  of  fish,  have  been  found  in 
these  beds,  which  also  abound  in  shells  (upwards  of  250 
species  have  been  recorded),  and  have  also  yielded  a  great 
variety  of  plant  remains  (palm  fruits,  etc.)  of  tropical  or 
sub-tropical  aspect.  The  fauna  .ind  flora  thus  indicate  to 
us  that  these  strata  were  deposits  in  a  d;;lta  or  in  a  limited 
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sea  receiving  waters  flowiug  from  a  torrid  region  of  tlie 
earth. 

Lon'donderry,  county  of  Ireland,  in  tlie  province  of 
Ulster,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic.  Area,  810  square  miles. 
The  surface  is  mostly  hilly  and  rugged,  with  fertile  tracts 
along  the  rivers  Baun.  Fuyle,  Faughan,  Roe,  und  Mayola, 
with°their  numerous  affluents.  Oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and 
flax  are  the  common  crops ;  linen  is  the  principal  manufac- 
ture. Pop.  173.905,  of  whom  34,339  are  unable  to  read  or 
write.  From  1S51  to  1872,  49,664  persons  emigrated  from 
this  county.  A  great  part  of  the  ground  is  held  by  the  in- 
habitants by  lease  under  the  Irish  Society  and  the  twelve 
London  companies,  to  which  it  was  granted  by  James  I. 

Londonderry,  city  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the  county 
of  Londonderry,  on  the  Foyle,  which  is  crossed  by  an  iron 
bridge  1200  feet  long,  is  built  on  a  hill,  on  whose  top  stands 
the  "cathedral  of  Derry.  and  was  formerly  fortified,  has 
many  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  considerable  manufac- 
tures of  linen  and  ropes.  The  salmon  fisheries  of  Lough 
Foyle  are  very  productive.     Poj).  25,241. 

Londonderry,  post-tp.  of  Rockingham  co.,  N.  H.,  on 
the  Manchester  and  Lawrence  R.  R.,  6  miles  S.  E.  of  Man- 
.chester,  has  manufactures  of  shoes.     Pop.  1405. 

Londonderry,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Guernsey  co.,  0. 
Pop.  of  V.  09  ;  "f  tp.  1313. 

Londonderry,  a  v.  (Gillespie  P.  0.)  of  Liberty  tp., 
Ross  CO.,  0.     Pop.  163.     London   Station  (Vigo   P.  0.)   is 
on  the  Cincinnati  and  Marietta  R.  R.,  1  mile  from  London- 
derry,    Pop.  57. 
Londonderry,  tp.  of  Bedford  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1255. 
Londonderry,  post-tp.  of  Chester  co..  Pa.     Pop.  714. 
Londonderry,  tp.  of  Ikiuphin  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1935. 
Londonderry,  tp.  of  Lebanon  co..  Pa.     Pop.  2212. 
Londonderry,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Windham  co.,Vt.,  15 
miles  E.  of  JIancliester.     The  village  has  an  academy,  and 
manufactures  of  woollens,  lumber,  furniture,  etc.      South 
Londonderry  (post-v.)  also  has  an  academy,  and  manufac- 
tures of  lumber,  chair-stock,   leather,   and  various  other 
articles.     Pop.  1252. 

Londonderry  (Charles  William  Stewart  Vane), 
THIRD  MARQl-ls  OF,  b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  May  IS,  177S; 
served  on  the  Continent  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  diplomatist 
during  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  aided  in  sup- 
pressing the  Irish  rebellion  of  179S;  accompanied  Al)er- 
crombie  to  Egypt  in  1801,  in  which  yeiir  he  entered  Par- 
liament; became  colonel,  aide-de-camp  to  the  king,  and 
under-secretary  for  the  war  department  in  1803;  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  head  of  a  brigade  of  hussars  under 
Sir  John  Moore  in  Spain  (1808-09);  was  adjutant-general 
to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (1809-13).  distinguishing  himself 
at  Talavera  and  other  battles,  for  which  he  received  the 
thanks  of  Parliament  and  the  order  of  the  Bath  ;  went  as 
ambassador  to  Berlin  in  IS13,  to  Austria  in  1814,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1  SI  5 :  was  made  privy 
councillor,  lieutenant-general,  and  Baron  Stewart  in  1814; 
assumed  the  surname  of  Vane  in  1819  on  his  marriage  with 
the  heiress  of  that  title :  succeeded  his  half-brother  Robert 
as  marquis  of  Londonderry  in  1822  ;  was  made  Earl  Vane 
and  Viscount  Scaham  in  1823,  general  in  1837,  colonel  of 
lifeguards  in  1843.  knight  of  the  Garter  in  1852.  D.  in 
London  Mar.  6,  1854.  Under  his  original  name  of  Stewart 
he  was  author  of  a  Ilinlon/  i,f  the  I'miumiUir  War  (1808- 
13).  and  as  uianjuis  of  Londonderry  he  edited  the  Corre- 
ajmidcnce  of  his  Itrother,  Lord  Castlereagh  (1850).  In  devel- 
oping the  vast  estates  of  his  wife  in  Durham  he  constructed 
at  his  own  expense  the  harbor  of  Seahara. 

Londonderry,    secosd    marquis   of.     Sec    Castle- 

KEACin,   Uaki.  i>1'. 

London  (Jrove,  post-tp.  of  Chester  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
1804. 

I  undon  Pride  {fiuxifrntfa  nmhrnmi),  a  perennial 
evergreen  (ilant,  a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  frequently 
found  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  where  it  is  called  St. 
P.atrick's  cabbage,  from  its  thick  cluster  of  loaves.  The 
stem  grows  a  foot  high,  mid  hears  small  jiink  Ihiwcrs  with 
darker  spots.  Being  unalVccted  by  smoke,  it  grows  well  in 
the  En'.,'lisli  cities,  especially  in  London,  whence  its  name. 

London  Station.     See  Loxiwsdekiiv,  Ross  co.,  0. 

London,  University  of,  originally  incorporated  in 
1825.  was  reorganized  in  1H36,  the  former  university  tak- 
ing the  name  of  University  College,  and  a  new  university 
then  received  a  charter,  which  has  been  amonileil  in  1837, 
1S50,  and  185S.  The  university  proper  consists  (d'  a  sen- 
ate and  a  board  of  examiners.  It  docs  not  instruct,  hut 
examines,  confers  degrees,  certificates,  and  prizes,  and 
sends  one  member  to  Parliament.  There  arc  several  col- 
leges and  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  affiliated 


with  the  university.     Those  at  London  are  University  Col- 
lege, King's  College,  and  New  College.    If  the  London  Uni- 
versity is  less  distinguished  for  the  eminence  of  its  gradu- 
ates in  classical  learning  and  pure  mathematics  than  the 
old  English  universities,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  natural 
and  physical  sciences  and  the  professions  of  law  and  med- 
icine its  diplomas  are  not  less  valued  than  those  of  cither 
Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
Lone  Oak,  post-tp.  of  Bates  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  LWO. 
Lone  Pine,  post-tp.  of  Inyo  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  458. 
Lone  Kock,  post-v.  of  Richland  co..  Wis.,  on  the  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  1  mile  E.  of  Wisconsin  River, 
has  large  manufactures  of  cheese. 

Lone  Tree  (now  Central  City),  post-v.,  cap.  of  Mer- 
rick CO..  Neb.,  on  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  132  miles  W.  of 
Omaha,  H  miles  from  the  Platte  River,  and  near  the  centre 
of  a  fine  agricultural  district  in  the  Platte  Valley,  has  a  large 
brick  court-house,  2  churches,  a  large  school-house,  a  week- 
ly newspaper,  a  fine  diipfit,  2  telegraph-offices,  a  bank,  a 
hotel,  a  steam  grist-mill,  a  steam  grain-elevator  and  ware- 
house, and  several  stores  and  shops.     Pop.  about  450. 

Geo.  a.  Percival,  Ed.  "  Lo.ne  Tree  Courier." 
Long,  in  music.     See  Large. 

Long  (Gen.  Armistead  L.),b.  in  Virginia  in  1826;  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1850  ;  entered  the  artillery  as  brevet 
second  lieutenant ;  in  June,  1861,  after  serving  four  months 
on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Sumner,  he  resigned  to  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  his  native  State;  became  brig.-gen.,  and  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Peach  Tree  Creek,  July  20,  1864. 

Long  (Gen.  Eli),  b.  in  Woodford  CO.,  Ky.,  June  16, 1837; 
graduated  at  Frankfort  (Ky.)  Military  School  in  1S55,  and 
in  1856  was  appointed  a  second  lieutenant  of  cavalry  in 
the  U.  S.  army  ;  prior  to  1861  he  served  with  his  regiment, 
mainly  against  hostile  Indians;  on  May  24,  1861,  he  at- 
tained the  rank  of  captain.  Throughout  the  civil  war  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  West,  at  Perryville,  Murfrees- 
boro',  Chicliamauga,  and  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  as  colonel 
of  the  4th  Ohio  cavalry  since  Feb.,  1863,  but  in  command 
of  a  brigade  most  of  the  time  prior  to  his  appointment  as 
brigadier-general  in  .\ug.,  1864.  In  Apr.,  1865,  he  led  his 
division  of  cavalry  in  the  charge  upon  the  intrenchmcnts 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Selnia,  Ala.,  being  himself 
severely  wounded  in  the  head;  for  these  services  he  was 
brevetted  brigadier  and  major  general,  and  in  1S67  was 
retired  upon  the  full  rank  of  m.ijor-general. 

Long  (George),  b.  at  PouUon,  Lancashire,  England, 
in  1800;  educated  at  Macclesfield  School  and  at  Trinity 
College.  Cambridge,  where  he  was  elected  to  the  Craven 
scholarship  at  the  same  time  with  Macaulay ;  graduated  in 
1822  as  first  chancellor's  medallist,  and  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship. Two  years  later  (1824)  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  ancient  languages  in  the  University  of  "N'irginia,  then 
being  organized  by  the  care  of  Thomas  Jefierson,  and, 
along  with  Prof.  "T.  H.  Key  and  other  Englisii  scholars, 
spent  two  years  at  Charlottesville,  Va.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land in  1826,  he  was  pnifessor  of  Greek  in  London  Univer- 
sity until  1831,  when  he  devoted  himself  to  the  literary 
enterprises  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, editing  for  that  association  tiie  Qimrtryfi/  Journal 
I  of  Edmiilion  (1831-35),  the  ri;„;/rn/,l,ir,il  Vlrll„nnr;/  (1842 
1  -44),  and  the  Piuiii/  Ci/clopiFtlia  { 1833-46).  He  was  called 
to  the  bar  at  the  inner  Temple  in  1837,  became  professor 
of  Latin  at  University  College,  London  (1842-46),  lecturer 
on  jurisprudence  and  civil  law  at  the  Slidillc  Temple  (18-16 
-49),  and  professor  of  classical  literature  in  the  Proprietary 
College  at  Brighton  from  1849  to  1871,  receiving  in  1873  a 
royal  pension  of  £100.  He  was  general  editor  of  a  HlhU- 
olheca  CUimira  ;  jmblished  an  analysis  of  Ilrrixliilnn  and  a 
Clasnical  Allan,  and  a  valuable  edition  of  Ciesar's  OaUic 
War  an<l  of  Sulluil.  lie  translateil  SiUrl  lArcn  from 
Pliitarcli,  Tliv  TIkiiijIiIh  of  the  Kmjivrnr  MarciiH  Aurditit, 
contributed  largely  to  Dr.  Smith's  CtiiHuieal  IHrtioiiarieH, 
wrote  geographical  treatises  on  England  and  Wales  and  on 
America,  lliatonj  of  Fraiuc  (1849).  and  Thr  fhrliiic  of  the 
lioman  Hrfmhil'c  (1804-74).  In  1875  he  was  employed  on 
a  new  translation  of  Iii,irl,ttiH.     D.  .\ug.  12,  1879. 

Long  (John  D.),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Buekfield.  Me.,  Oct..  183S; 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1857  ;  principal  of  West- 
ford  Academy,  Mass.,  for  2  years  ;  .studied  law,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  harin  1861  ;  practised  law  in  Buekfield  and  in  Bos- 
ton; was  elected  to  Mass.  House  of  Representatives  in  1875, 
and  was  its  Speaker  for  3  vears ;  lient.-gov.  of  Mass.  in  1S79, 
and  gov.  of  Mass.  in  1880  ;  re-elected  gov.  Nov.  2,  1880. 

Long  (Stei-hen  Harriman),  b.  in  llopkinlon,  N.  II., 
Dee.  311,  17H4;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1809;  was 
teaching  school  at  (lermantown,  Pa.,  in  1814,  where  he 
met  Gen.  Swift,  then  chief  of  engineers,  who  procured  his 
a]ipoinlment  in  the  army  as  second  lieutenant  of  engineers 
Dec,  1814,  and  in  the  spring  of  1815  Long  was  placed  on 
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duty  at  tbo  Military  Academy  an  iivitiHtant  prof'oMiior  of 
iiiiLtlH'miiMry.  In  Apr.,  IHKJ,  h«;  wan  apiniiiitcfl  ti>pn;;rii|)hicul 
rii^iijiM-i-,  wifli  tin'  lui-xi-t  liiiik  ol"  iiiuj<ir,  nti<J  umh  liriv  rtlcil 
lii-iih-iiiLiit-c-'ilorirl  in  t-^LMI;  cm  tlit;  or^iini/iilion  r»t' (lie  tuiio- 
^rahliiriil  cn^^infL-rH  ui*  a  Mfpiirate  corpH  in  IS.'IS  liu  lnM-unio 
inaji>r  ut'  that  Imily,  iitnl  in  IHlU  oliiul  ol' topcij;raphi<;iil  m- 
gint-rr?*,  Willi  tho  ranlt  n(  rtAmivA.  l-'or  nrurly  half  a  ucn- 
tui-y  ('i)l.  I.nnj^  wii."  aclivc-ly  cn^jii^^fd  in  tho  m-rvi<M;  of  \uh 
oonnlry,  and  with  tho  nuly  rngini-uriiij;  wotUh  of  IiIh  tinn- 
liiM  nanio  im  known  in  ounneutinn.  IMh  uxplurafion  of  tltu 
lIlinoiH  anti  ArkanMaH  rivcrx  in  a  flathoiit  or  canoo  aH  fiirly 
aH  l.s[(i  was  ransiilci'cil  ([uito  a  f'cal  in  \it^  ilay,  iiml  Ictl  tn 
hin  sulis:MiiH'nt  i-xpnlii  ion  I-i  th(i  Kocky  MunnUiins.  wliiuh 
rxtcniliMl  nvtT  a  peiiinl  uC  nt-iirly  live  yciir^,  ami  i-inhniecd 
till!  ruuntry  hctwi-fii  Ihi-  Mi^:<i.-<-ippi  Uivrr  ami  lln;  K(n;ky 
MuuntaiiiH,  one  of  lliu  Icil'tirHl  pi-iiku  ot'  which  great  cluiin 
rciU'iviMl  imil  .-till  hriirH  hi.-*  niitiic.  An  uccount  of  tliis  ux- 
poilinon  waw  piililiHlx-cl  in  iS'j;:  liy  JC.  .laini'S,  ami  in  IH2t 
\y.  II.  Ki-aiint^  puhlisheil  in  two  volunn'M  iIr-  history  of 
Lon;;'8  explorution  of  iho  mturces  of  the  MiHsivKippi,  hotli 
workf*  hi'ing  largt-ly  froni  notes  of  Col.  Long,  Wlieii  tlio 
great  unik'itiiking  of  tin-  ISalliinore  ami  Ohio  U.  U.  wa8 
coniinem-eil,  Col.  I,i>ng  wus  phux'il  at  the  hi-ml  of  tho  boart.1 
of  on;^inui'is  liiivin^  in  (charge  the  Murveys  iiml  uon.Htructton 
of  this  routl ;  he  wan  one  of  the  earliest  ami  most  enicirnt 
in  intmiUieing  in  a  priietieal  manner  great  improvenivnts 
in  the  eonstruction  ui  timltor  liri<lgcs  for  railrouii  purposes ; 
ami  it  was  wliilu  neting  in  his  {-apiviMty  of  i-hief  engineer 
that  he  devisci]  and  patented  the  hridge  now  known  hy 
his  name.  (See  IJuinoi:.)  JJosidos  these  im])ortiint  worku, 
lie  was  engaged  in  the  survey  and  construction  of  numerous, 
railroiuU  in  dilVert'nt  stM-fions  of  tla-  country  iind  in  a  groat 
variety  of  professional  duty.  Iti  the  imiiri>vrment  of 
Western  ri\ers  and  hiirhors  he  Inid  a  long  experience,  and 
devised  valuable  plans  for  tho  removal  of  obstructions. 
After  sowing  on  a  hoard  for  the  imjirovenicnt  of  the  lower 
Missis.^ippi,  ho  was  in  ItiJtt  placed  in  charge  of  that  work, 
and  under  his  supervision  the  contrat^ts  for  deepening  tho 
mouths  of  this  river  were  cjinductod  jirior  to  the  civil  war. 
Shortly  after  the  merging  of  his  corps  into  the  U.  S.  corps 
of  engineers  I'ol.  Long  was  retired  (June,  ISlK!)  from  active 
sorvieo,  IJut  continucil  charged  with  important  duties  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  Alton,  111.,  Sept.  •!.  ISfil. 

(J.  C.  Simmons. 

liOng  Acre,  tp.  of  Beaufort  co.,  N.  C,     Pop.  IGol. 

liOns.'l'crc  {.Iami:s  Bvrtov),  h.  in  Helawaro  co.,  Pa., 
Aug.  11.  IT'.U;  S(M\)'d  an  apprrntictshiji  with  Ihe  eminent 
ciigiaver  Murray  at  IMiiladelphiii,  and  from  isl*)  was  en- 
gaged for  many  years  in  illustrating  American  works. 
With  .lames  Herring  ho   prepared   tho  Xatt'tnittt  Ptufniit 

Giilh^nj  of  Distniifuiifirt/  Am,  n'rftiiH  (■[  vols..  IS.'M-i'.O),  a 
vahiablo  work,  in  which  many  portraits  are  tVom  <trawing8 
by  Lougacre.  In  ISU  he  hecanic  engraver  to  the  V.  iS. 
mint,  and  retained  that  position  until  his  death  at  Phila- 
di'lphia  .Ian.  I,  ISfilt.  He  designed  the  modern  gold  coinage 
of  the  U.  S.,  and  snperintendcil  for  the  government  of  Chili 
the  remodelling  of  the  entire  coinage  of  that  country. 

Loiii;  IJar,  tp.  of  Yuha  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  61'.). 

I.oiii;  ISranoh,  post-v.  of  Ocean  tp.,  Monmoutli  co., 
N.  .1.,  1  I  miles  S.  of  Sandy  Iic)ok  and  .'SO  miles  S.  of  Xcw 
York,  one  of  the  principal  watering-places  of  tho  U.  S.,  is 
situated  on  tho  Atlantic  coast,  ami  takes  its  name  from  a 
brook  whic'i  forms  a  branch  of  South  Shrewsbury  River, 
and  was  formerly  ii  lishery  of  the  Indians,  who  h<'ld  the 
lands  until  about  tho  miildle  of  tlie  eigiitcenih  century. 
Long  Branch  ]jro|»er  is  tho  "village,"  I  mile  from  tho  sea. 
but  tho  corporate  limits  embrace  also  the  suburban  villages 
of  llranohport,  Branchlmrg.  AtlantievilU-,  and  Ihe  "Shore," 
all  lying  within  a  radius  of  twct  miles.  Communication 
with  New  York  both  by  steanier  an  1  by  rail  is  easy,  a 
direct  raiU'oail  having  been  opened  to  the  iniblic  in  July, 
187^).  Tho  Shnrr,  where  are  situated  The  liotels,  boarding- 
houses,  and  cottages,  has  a  beach  which  may  vie  with  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  world,  having  an  open  .sea-front  of 
more  than  ;")  miles  of  high  commanding  hlufl'.  without  the 
intervention  of  inner  hays.  Branchport  is  the  nearest 
landing-place  for  schooners  upon  the  Smith  Slirewshury 
lltver.  Athmtieville  on  the  Shore  turnpike  is  the  princi- 
pal head-i|uarters  of  lishermen.  and  Kast  Long  Branch  is 
on  the  street  which  connects  Ihe  Shore  with  the  village. 
There  are  ]>ost-othees  both  at  Kast  Long  Braneh  au'i  at  the 
villa\;e.  Among  the  hotels.  Leiands' Ocean,  tho  Metropolitan, 
the  Mansion  House,  United  States,  Howland's.  East  End, 
and  West  End  are  of  dimensions  to  accommodate  numerous 
summer  visitors,  and  therearemany  of  lesser  size.  There  are 
6  churches,  1  weekly  newspa]»or  (daily  during  .Inly  and  Aug- 
ust). I  banking-house,  several  manufactories,  and  an  abnnti- 
ance  of  stores.  Tho  drives  are  very  fine.  Tlie  summer  pop- 
ulation sometimes  exceeds  .10,001).  Kcsident  pop-  about 
5000,  and  rapidly  increasing.     J.  Stults,  Ed.  *'News." 


LoiiK  UninchfpUHl-lp.orFrauklinuo.,  Va.  Pop.  1B77. 

I.oiiu  Cain,  (p.  ot  Abbeville  co.,  K.  C.     Pop.  1  (00, 

Long  <'iiiH',  ti  v,  of  Troup  co.,  ila,.,  on  the  Atlunti" 
and  \\<  -I   I'oit.i  K.  K.     Pop.  !tiW. 

liOiig  rrrrk,  (p.  of  Boone  co..  Ark.     Pop. 214. 

I.<»iig  i'Ti'.vU,  ip.  of  (.'urroll  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  4.112. 

I.oiig  <:reek,  tp.  of  Macon  cu.,  III.     Pup.  i:;71'. 

IjOIi;;  Crcekf  poHt-tp.  of  liecatur  co.,  iu.     Pop.  71  L 

Long  Creeky  poat-tp.  of  .Mecklenburg  co.,  N.  C.  J'op. 
Mo7. 

liOng  Kdily,  poBt-v.  of  Fremont  tp.,  Bullivan  eo,, 
\.  Y.,  on  the  iJehiware  River,  Buhkel  Creek,  and  the  Erie 
U.  K.  (Basket  Station),  huH  a  great  water-power  and  im- 
portant manufacturcH. 

Lont;ct'  (FitAS<;ois  Arim.l.K),b.  in  iSll  at  St.  Oermain- 
CM-Laye,  department  of  Seinc-el-Oist,  France;  Hludted 
medicine,  and  especially  physiology ;  gained  twice  the 
Montyon  prize  of  physiology  at  tho  Academy  of  SeionceB ; 
was  professor  of  i)hysiology  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  at 
Paris  ;  member  of  the  Acfidemy  of  Meilieine,  and  conKult- 
ing  physician  to  Napoleon  IIL,  and  d.  itt  Bourdeuux  in 
IS71.  His  principal  works  arc  Trait/  d' Autitumir  ft  tir 
fhunioloijic  (In  SijMt^ntc  uervt;tix  (  LS42)  and  Trait/-  cmnj/lrt  t/r 

Pfit/Htolot/iv  {1KdO-J>'J),  besides  a  great  number  of  original 
rcsearehcB  concerning  the  effects  on  the  nervous  fyslem  of 
electricity,  of  the  inhalation  of  ether,  etc.,  and  concerning 
the  general  cxcilahility  of  the  nerves  and  irritability  of 
tho  muscles,  published  partly  in  book-form  and  partly  as 
contributions  to  various  medical  periodicals. 

Lon^cv'ity  [Lat.  louffirvitaft],  a  subject  which  has  raised 
a  number  of  curious  questions,  to  which,  however,  science 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  give  more  than  preliminary  or  ap- 
proximative answers.  Most  people  have  a  vague  impression 
that  plants  live  longer  than  animals,  and  animals  longer 
than  men;  and  although  this  notion  breaks  down  even  on 
the  most  cursory  survey  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  not  altogether  a  delusion,  as  there  certainly 
are  plants  which  arc  j-till  young  and  vigorous  at  an  age  at 
which  even  the  most  longevous  animals  must  die;  and  the 
same  relation  reappears  when  men  and  animals  are  com- 
pared. Although  tho  life  of  many  species  of  jdantd  lastj* 
only  one  or  two  years,  tho  age  which  certain  species  of 
trees  attain,  such  as  tho  baobab,  the  chestnut,  the  cyprcKS, 
the  yew.  the  oak,  the  palm,  etc.,  is  almost  fabulous.  With 
many  species  of  trees  it  is  easy  to  compute  the  age  of  an 
individual  with  tolerable  certainty.  Thus,  the  spruce  sets 
a  new  system  of  branehes  every  year,  and  even  when  all 
the  lower  branches  wither  away  from  .want  of  air  and  light, 
strongly-marked  scars  remain  on  the  bark  ;  but  the  lon- 
gevity of  the  spruce  is  not  very  great.  The  age  of  several 
kinds  of  palm  trees  is  indicated  by  rings  visible  externally 
on  the  rind,  each  ring  denoting  the  growth  of  one  year: 
and  by  counting  these  rings  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the 
stem  the  age  of  certain  Brazilian  eoeoanut-palms  Inis  been 
computed  to  between  000  and  TOO  years.  The  Arabs  gen- 
erally ascribe  a  longevity  of  200  or  ;1U0  years  to  the  date- 
jialm,  but  on  what  the^' base  this  supposition  is  not  known. 
A  horizontal  cut  of  au  oak  trunk  shows  a  series  of  often 
vur}'  strongly-marked  concentric  circles,  each  of  which, 
like  tho  rings  on  the  rind  of  tho  palm  tree,  denotes  one 
year's  growth  ;  by  counting  these  circles  tho  age  of  nn  in- 
dividual oak  is  found.  Iu  Englantl  many  oaks  have  been 
felled  whose  trunks  showed  between  300  and  100  such 
circles,  and  by  comparing  the  diameters  of  these  trunks 
with  that  of  a  living  oak,  an  estimate  is  obtained  of  the 
ago  of  tho  latter.  Thus,  Wallace's  oak  at  Ellcrsley,  near 
Paisley,  Scotland,  is  believed  to  be  more  than  70»  years 
old.  The  celebrated  eight  olive  trees  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  at  Jerusalem  are  known  from  authentic  documents 
to  have  existed  when  the  Seljook  Turks  conquered  the  city 
iu  10U9  ;  and  similar  historical  testimonies  can  be  produced 
concerning  the  age  of  many  other  trees.  At  Ankerwyke 
House,  near  Staines.  Middlesex.  England,  stands  a  ye*v 
which  dates  from  before  the  meeting  of  tho  barons  at 
Kunnymede  in  1216,  and  the  yews  at  Fountain  Abbey. 
Yorkshire,  England,  were  old  trees  when  tho  abbey  was 
built  in  ll;i2.  But  the  age  of  the  Sdjiiuia  tjiijanlta  in  the 
Mariposa  grove  of  California,  00  feet  in  circumference  and 
more  than  300  feet  high,  ranges  certainly  farther  back  : 
and  farther  still  ranges  that  of  tho  sweet  chestnut  trees  on 
Mount  Etna.  Sicily,  of  which  one  measures  160  feet  in  cir- 
cumference :  of  the  Oriental  piano  near  Constantinople. 
150  feet  in  circumference,  etc.  Adanson  computed  the  age 
of  certain  baobab  trees  in  Africa  at  more  than  .')000  years  ; 
Do  Oaudolle.  that  of  the  deciduous  cypress  at  Chapullcpce, 
Mexico,  still  higher;  and  Humboldt  calls  the  Dmc/rnn 
draco  at  Orotava  in  Toneriffe  uno  of  the  oldest  inhabitants 
of  the  earth. 

In  tho  animal  kingdom  we  know  that  the  longevity  of 
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insects  is  very  small,  ranging  from  a  few  hours  to  a  few 
weeks,  but  that  of  reptiles  is  considerable.  The  toad  lives 
about  fifteen  Tears,  and  a  tortoise  which  was  placed  in  the 
garden  of  the  palace  of  Lambeth,  London,  in  1633,  perished 
by  accident  in  1753.  Several  species  of  fishes  may  attain 
a  high  age.  Buffon  says  of  the  carps  in  the  pond  of  the 
count  de  RLaurepas  at  Pontchartrain  that  they  are  proved 
to  be  more  than  150  years  old,  and  Gesner  tells  of  a  pike 
which  was  caught  in  a  lake  near  Heilbronn,  Suabia,  in 
14',)7,  and  which,  according  to  a  brass  ring  attached  to  it, 
had  been  place<l  in  the  Ifike  in  1230.  Common  river-trout 
have  lived  confined  in  wells  between  30  and  50  years.  (Jf 
birds,  the  gallinaceous  families  live  only  between  12  and  15 
years  ;  the  goose  is  more  longevous,  and  the  swan  is  known 
to  have  lived  more  than  a  century.  Fontenelle  tells  us 
that  the  grand  duchess  de  la  Rovcre  d'Urbino,  when  she 
came  to  Florence  in  1633  to  marry  the  grand  duke  Fer- 
dinand, brought  with  her  a  paroquet  which  she  called  the 
oldest  member  of  her  family,  and  which  consequently  must 
have  been  over  twenty  years  old  :  it  afterward  lived  in 
Florence  for  nearly  a  century.  In  Northern  Germany  and 
Denmark  the  peasants  mark  on  the  gable,  below  the  year 
in  which  tlie  house  was  erected,  the  year  in  which  the 
stork  built  its  nest  on  the  riilge,  and  a  record  is  kept  of 
the  annual  arrivals  of  the  bird.  In  many  cases  these 
records  exceed  one  century  ;  and  as  a  nest  is  never  taken 
possession  of  by  a  foreign  stork  unless  it  has  been  vacant 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  after  the  performance  of  certain 
very  curious  ceremonies  by  the  new  occupants,  it  may  be 
considered  as  well  proved  that  it  is  the  same  couple  of 
storks  which  has  lived  in  the  nest  during  this  period. 
Birds  of  prey  are  believed  to  be  still  older,  though  there 
are  no  proofs  of  their  longevity.  The  experiment  of  the 
old  woman  who  bought  a  raven  to  see  whether  it  was  true 
that  it  could  live  1000  years  led  to  no  result.  Of  mammals, 
the  age  of  the  domesticated  animals  is  well  known:  the 
camel  lives  40  years,  the  horse  30,  the  ox  20.  the  dog  12, 
the  cat  10,  the  sheep  9,  the  rabbit  8,  the  guinea-pig  7,  etc. 
The  age  of  a  horse  can  at  any  time  be  determined  with 
tolerable  certainty  from  the  appearance  of  its  teeth ;  that 
of  the  ox  from  the  rings  on  its  horns,  counting  the  smooth 
part  fur  three  years  and  each  of  the  rings  around  the  base 
for  one.  The  horse  gets  its  foal  or  milk  teeth  about  15 
days  after  birth,  and  at  the  age  of  2^  years  the  middle 
pair  of  these  milk-teeth  drops,  and  is  replaced  by  a  pair 
of  permanent  nippers;  at  3i  years  the  next  pair,  one  of 
each  side,  changes;  and  at  4 J  years  the  last  pair.  After 
this  time  the  age  can  still  bo  determined  for  several  years 
by  the  degree  in  which  the  circular  hollow  pit  in  the  centre 
of  e;Lch  tooth  has  become  effaced  by  the  wearing  down  of 
the  tooth.  Later  on,  the  age  is  determined  by  the  shape 
of  the  tushes  or  canine  teeth.  But  of  non-domesticated 
animals  our  knowledge  is  small  and  vague,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  very  few  cases.  In  the  deer  kind  the  age  may 
be  computed  from  the  horns,  the  number  of  the  antlers, 
the  size  of  the  palms,  and  the  thickness  of  the  burrs.  The 
common  stag  gets  its  pricket  in  its  second  year;  its  fork, 
a  pricket  with  one  antler,  in  its  third  year,  etc.  Generally, 
it  seems  to  be  a  rule  among  mammals  that  their  longevity 
increases  with  their  size.  But  the  age  of  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  etc.  is  not  known.  Aristotle 
says  that  the  elephant  lives  200  years,  the  East  Indians 
say  300 ;  one  elephant,  whose  age  was  not  known  when  it 
was  captured,  lived  130  years  in  captivity.  The  age  of  the 
whale  is  computed  by  the  lamina;  of  whalebone  in  its  ja\v^ ; 
if  this  computation  is  correct,  it  attains  at  least  400  years. 
It  seems,  however,  as  if  among  mammals  the  relation  be- 
tween their  longevity  and  their  time  of  gestation  is  more 
constant  than  that  between  their  longevity  and  their 
size. 

With  respect  to  the  longevity  of  man,  this  term  must  not 
be  confounded  with  that  of  the  average  duration  of  life. 
The  former  refers  to  the  question.  How  long  can  the  human 
organism  last  when,  umlisturbed  by  any  merely  temporary, 
local,  or  individual  influences,  it  is  allowed  to  run  through 
its  natural  course  and  exhaust  its  inherent  vitality  without 
any  merely  incidental  break  or  jar?  The  latter,  on  the 
contrary,  refers  to  the  riuestion.  How  limg  does  the  human 
organism  actually  last  under  certain  given  inlluences  of 
profession,  cliumtc,  diet,  etc.?  gr,  Why  do  people  live 
longer  as  agriculturists  than  as  dry-polishers,  longer  in  the 
valleys  of  Norway  tliaii  in  the  plains  of  the  Wolga,  longer 
in  France  than  in  the  U.  S..  etc. '!  The  Bible  puts  down  as 
the  natural  term  for  human  life  "  threcsciuo  ami  ten,"  and 
history  seems  during  its  whole  course  to  have  confirmed  this 
term.  When  a  man  dies  at  50,  ho  is  and  always  was  said  to 
have  died  early,  and  when  a  man  lives  to  00,  he  is  and  al- 
ways was  H;iid  to  have  lived  btng.  The  Bible  tells  us  tlnit  the 
patriarchs  before  the  Deluge  all  liverl  from  six  to  eight  cen- 
turies, but  the  expressions  are  open  to  some  doubt  with  re- 
spect to  their  I  rue  meaning.    But  whiui  the  Bible  tells  us  that 


Abraham  was  175  years  old  when  he  died,  Isaac  180,  .Jacob 
147,  and  Joseph  110,  such  excejjtional  prolongations  of  hu- 
man life  still  occur.  Cases  of  longevity  exceeding  one  cen- 
tury are  frequently  recorded.  Two  of  the  highest  are  Peter 
Czartan,  a  Hungarian  peasant,  185  years  old — b.  in  1530, 
d.  in  1724;  and  Thomas  Parr,  a  native  of  Shropshire,  Eng- 
land, who  died  of  an  accident  when  16'J  years  old.  Charles 
I.  wished  to  see  him ;  he  went  to  the  court,  was  feasted,  ate 
too  much,  took  a  fit  of  indigestion,  and  died  ;  but  Harvey, 
who  dissected  him,  declared  that  but  for  this  accident  he 
could  have  lived  on  for  many  years.  These  instances  of 
exceptional  longevity  are  not  so  rare  as  commonly  believed. 
Thus,  from  the  census  taken  during  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Vespasian,  Pliny  enumerates  no  less  than  54  persons 
who  had  reache<l  the  "age  of  100  years;  14,  110;  20,  125; 
40,  130;  40,  135;  and  30.  140;  and  all  these  instances  are 
taken  exclusively  from  the  region  between  the  Apennines 
and  the  Po.  They  have  given  rise  to  some  very  curious 
speculations.  While  the  average  duration  of  life  every- 
where has  sunk  far  below  the  natural  term,  and  philan- 
thro]>ists,  education.al  and  hygienic  boards,  and  govern- 
ments in  general  are  active  to  rejiress  the  most  obvious 
causes  of  this  alarming  state,  certain  philosoj)hers  have 
directed  their  attention  to  the  question  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible to  prolong  the  natural  term  itself,  and  move  the 
barrier  from  seventy  to  one  hundred.  Haller  and  Buffon 
declared  th.at  they  saw  in  the  nature  of  the  human  or- 
ganism no  reason  why  it  should  be  the  rule  for  man  to 
die  at  seventy,  and  not  at  one  hundred.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, these  speculations  have  not  extended  beyond  good 
intentions. 

Long'fellow  ( Henuv  Wadswouth),  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  son 
of  Stephen,  b.  at  Portland.  Me.,  Feb.  27, 1807  :  entered  Bow- 
doin  College  at  fourteen,  and  graduated  in  1825  in  a  class 
which  included  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  George  B.  Cheever, 
John  S.  C.  Abbott,  and  several  other  persons  afterwards 
known  in  literature.  During  his  college  days  he  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  modern  languages,  and  wrote  several  short 
poems,  published  chiefly  in  the  United  States  Litevnry  Gazette 
at  Boston;  one  of  these  was  the  well-known  Hipiin  of  the 
Moravian  Nimn.  After  graduation  he  entered  the  law- 
ofiice  of  his  father,  but  in  the  following  year  accepted  the 
professorship  of  modern  languages  at  Bowdoin,  with  the 
jirivilegeof  spending  three  years  in  Europe  in  prep;iration 
for  that  post.  After  studying  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  .and 
Germany,  he  entered  upon  his  professorship  in  182U,  and 
beg.an  to  publish  the  results  of  his  careful  researches  into 
European  languages  and  literature,  both  mediaeval  and 
modern.  His  first  volume  was  a  small  Essay  on  the  Moral 
and  Devotional  Poetry  of  Spain  (1833),  which  included 
translations  of  the  Coplas  de  Manriijue  and  of  several  son- 
nets of  Lope  de  Vega.  A  volume  of  prose  sketches  of 
travel  appeared  in  1835  under  the  title  Outre  Mer,  a  Pil- 
ipiniaije  beyond  the  Sea,  and  numerous  essays  and  critiques 
on  literary  topics  were  contributed  to  the  Nortli  American 
Jicview.  In  1835  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  modern 
languages  and  literature  at  Harvard  University,  as  suc- 
cessor to  George  Ticknor,  and  spent  a  year  in  European 
travel  and  stuily,  especially  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland,  cultivating  a  knowledge  of  early  Scandinavian 
literature.  Entering  upon  his  professorship  in  183i;,  ho 
soon  became  aresidont  in  the  historic  Cragic  House  (Wash- 
ington's head-quarters),  which  he  afterward  purchased  and 
made  his  home.  In  1830  he  published  Jly/urion.  a  llo- 
mance,  and  Voices  of  the  Nitjht,  his  first  volume  of  original 
verse,  comprising  the  selected  productions  of  nearly  twenty 
years;  it  procured  him  immediate  recognition  as  a  ]ioct, 
and  the  I'sabn  of  Life  tor>k  rank  as  a  popular  favorite. 
llaUads  and  Other  Poems  and  a  suuill  volume  of  Poems  on 
.SY«rfi-i/ appeared  in  1842;  TheSpanish  .SViii/<v/(,  adrama  in 
three  acts,  in  1843;  The  Helfry  of  llrn'fes  in  184C;  lyraii- 
ifcline.a  Tale  of  Acadie,  in  1847,  the  latter  being  a  spirited 
introduction  of  hexameter  verse,  and  generally  considered 
as  Longfellow's  masterpiece.  In  1S45  he  published  a  large 
volume  of  The  Poets  and  I'oetry  of  lim  ope;  in  184U  A'ora- 
nu'ih,  n  Talc  (in  idyllic  prose) ;  in  1850  The  Seaside  and  the 
Fireside;  in  1 85 1  'A.'  fioldrn  Legend;  in  1855  The  Song 
of  lliaoatha;  in  1858  The  Courtship  of  Mil,  s  Slandish;  in 
IS03  Tales  nf  n  Wayside  Inn:  in  18fiii  Flower  de  J.nre;  in 
1867-70  a  masterly  poetical  translation  of  Dante;  in  1801) 
A^cio  Fni/laild  Trar/edies;  in  1871  The  DIrine  Traijcdy;  in 
1872  Tlirce  Hooks'  of  Sonif:  in  1874  The  llanijiuy  of  the 
Crane;  and  in  1875  Moriluri  Salutamns,  a  poem  read  at 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  class  at  Bowiloin  College. 
Prof.  Longfellow  resigned  his  chair  at  Harvard  in  1854, 
but  has  continued  to  reside  at  Cambridge;  he  travelled  in 
Europe  in  1841-12  and  18fi8-liil.  on  which  bitter  occasion 
he  received  the  degree  of  I).  C.  L.  from  the  University  of 
Oxford,  anil  in  1874  received  a  large  eouiplimentary  vote 
for  the  lord  rectorship  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Somcof  his  ]ioetieal  works  have  been  translated  into  many 
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limxiiiKcs ;  cimnilclo  oilitions  hftvn  enjoyed  wide  circuin-  I 

ticin,  not,  (inly  in  llii'  I'.  H.,  but  in  nn  i-c|uul  dcf^'r™  in  Knx-  | 
limcl,  whcni  llii-ir  |io|mlurily  riviils  tiiut  ofllic^  lust  inod.rn  ! 
Kll'.'li.lll  iiocirv-  roiiTKH  ('.  Hi.iss.       j 

I,oiikI<'II<>w  (Samiki.).  1).  ftt  rortlimd,  Mo.,  JniKi  IK, 
ISl'J,  liiclhcr  111'  II.  W.  I.uiigfillow  ;  (;ruduutcil  at  llurviird 
ColU^Ki'  l.s:ill,iind  Divinity  Si-lioul  IKlli;  wan  llrHt  «<!ttk-d  in 
l''iill  ItiviT  in  IHI,>*;  in  IH.'!:!  licounic  piialor  of  tllu  Sei^ond 
Uiiituiiiin  I'hun^li  in  Hr.wklyn.  N.  Y. ;  ri-»iKniMl  liiH  jiulpit 
in  l,H{;il,  and  wimt,  iil.nMid.  Ki>r  yearn  iiunt  lii»  rcmili-nci! 
lias  iicfil  in  Canililid;;!',  Mai-H.  Mr.  Lon^'IV-llow  Htill  |iri'auhfn, 
tlii>nj;h  lio  lni«  nn  iniriuli,  iind  writes,  Imt  liin  puliliualions 
lire  nnt  nnnierous.  bin  lieiillli  not  jierniillinK  n-vore  priifiH- 
sliinal  Iillinr.  In  1H|(1,  in  aHuociiilion  with  Uev.  Sainnel 
.loliTisun,  hc^  i-cinpil.-il  .1  «.,.,/.•  .,/////>""«,  which  whh  aller- 
ward.i  revised  and  i;alhcl  /1,/iiuik  •,/  ili'-  S/iiiil;  and  in  IKiiU 
lie  pilhlished  a  hunk  id'  ////mii«  find  Tmii-n  far  t'miijmjii- 
ti„u,il  Unr,  and  a  xinall  vnhi'ine  fur  the  ve»|)er  Hcrvioe  which 
he  inslitiileil.  Mr.  I,()nt;fclliiw  is  a  |iim)I.  and  haH  written 
inaiiv  hymns  wliiidi  liave  a  jdai'u  in  utlii-r  i-iiMiM'tion^  than 
liiK  invM.  lli»  best  easays  were  printed  in  the  Uudiral, 
ISHil  71.  0.  I).  KiniTiiiNniiAM. 

LoiikA-IIow  (Rtei'IIEn),  T.L.D.,  h.  at  (inrham.  Mo., 
June  2.!,  177.):  graduated  at  Harvard  Cidlege  17»«;  studied 
law;  was  adniilted  to  the  har  ISOI  ;  practised  flucccHsfully 
at  I*i)rrland,  Me.;  was  a  delegate  to  the  Karttbrd  conven- 
tiiin  ISII,  a  menilier  of  ('ongress  I.H2:i-l!i,  and  heeaino 
jiresident  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society  ISIIl.  1>.  at 
I'lutlanl  ;\ng.  2,  ISl'J. 

liOn^'ortl,  ciiunty  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Leinster,  liuundetl  hy  the  counties  of  Leitriin,  Westincath, 
and  lliiseoininon.  .Area,  ll'll  si[uare  miles,  with  a  level  or 
slightly  hilly  .surface,  and  a  fertile  soil  suited  both  for 
tillage  and  grazing.  Some  linens  and  coarse  woollens  arc 
manufactured.  Tlie  inhabitants  numbered  11J,4'JJ  in  IS41, 
82,;).'')0  in  lS.il,71,li'Jl  in  isill.and  lil.itll  in  1S71,  of  whom 
25,1172  are  uiniblo  to  read  or  write.  From  l.'<,'il  to  1S72, 
:U,;)Ci.^  emigrated  from  this  county.  I'rincipal  town,  Long- 
ford. 

Lon'glii  (Oiiiskim'k),  b.  at  Monza,  Loinbardy,  Oct.  13, 
171)11 !  studied  the  art  of  engraving,  partly  in  .Milan  and 
partly  in  Rome:  \vas  appointed  professor  of  the  school  of 
ongl-aving  in  Milan  in  17'J7.  and  d.  there  Jan.  2,  1S31,  cele- 
brated as  one  of  the  greatest  engravers  who  ever  lived. 
His  most  famous  works  are  the  Vinitni  of  Kzekivl  and 
S/i'Milizio,  after  llapbael ;  Miiridiiltiia,  after  Correggio ; 
Udliilcn,  after  Albano;  and  the  portraits  of  Napoleon, 
Washington,  ami  Dandolo  of  Venice. 

Ji«)iit;i'iiils  I  UioNistis  CAssifs),  b.  about  2l;t  A.  n., 
probably  a'  ,\tb"ns;  made  extensive  travels:  studied  at 
Alexandria  under  i'lotinus  and  .Ammonius  Saccas,  and 
taught  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  grammar 'in  Athens,  ac- 
quiring groat  celebrity.  The  last  part  of  his  life  he  spent 
at  Palmyra,  at  the  court  of  Zcnobia,  whose  jiolitical  ad- 
viser he  was,  as  well  as  her  teacher  in  tJreek  literature.  It 
was  partly  on  his  instigation  that  the  queen  undertook  the 
famous  war  against  the  Romans,  and  jifter  her  defeat^ 
Longinus  was  put  to  death,  in  27^)  a.  n.,  by  the  command 
of  .'\urelian.  (*f  his  numerous  writings  only  fragments  are 
extant,  with  the  exception  of  his  treatise  On  r/ie  Suhlhnp, 
of  which  the  larger  par!,  has  come  doivn  to  us,  though  in  a 
somewhat  mutilated  condition.  The  first  printed  edition 
was  given  by  Hobortello  (Bale,  1554),  and  it  has  been  often 
republished  :  the  latest  editions  are  those  by  Kggor  (Paris, 
1.H37),  liako  (O.xford,  lS4i)),  .'^pengel  (Leipsio  (ISili),  and 
Otto  .lahn  (lSti7).  It  was  translated  into  French  by 
13oile:iu  in  IbiM,  into  (lerman  by  Schlosser  in  1781,  and 
into  Knglisli  by  William  Smith  in  17liU.  It  is  remarkable, 
both  on  aeciiunt  of  the  subtlety  and  acutencss  of  its  single 
remarks  and  its  noble  and  elevated  taste:  it  lias  also  ex- 
ercised eoiv'idorablo  intluence  on  modern  criticisiu  and 
aesthetics  in  France,  England,  and  Germany. 

Lon^ipcn'ncs  [Lat.  lonja,"  long," and yjoDio, wing"], 
a  group  (sntnetimes  called  an  order)  of  Natatores  or  swim- 
ming.birtls,  including  the  gulls,  terns,  albatrosses,  and  pet- 
rels. They  are  remarkable  t'or  their  long  and  often  very 
narrow  wings  and  their  great  powers  of  llight.  Tbey  arc 
also  good  swimmers,  are  usually  pelagic,  but  as  a  rule  do 
not  dive  under  water. 

IjOiit;  Tslniitl,  the  extreme  south-eastern  portion  of 
the  territory  nf  the  State  of  New  York,  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Long  Island  Sound,  E.  and  S.  by  the  .Atlantic  Ocean, 
W.  and  N.  W.  by  the  Narrows,  New  York  Bay.  and  the 
estu:iry  called  the  K:ist  River,  which  connects  that  bay. 
through  the  strait  called  Hell  Hate,  with  Long  Island 
Sound.  The  V.  i^.  t^oast  .*^urvey  maps  detine  its  situation 
as  between  the  |iarallels  of  10°  :i4'  and  41°  10'  N.  lat.,  and 
its  longitude  as  from  71°  51'  to  74°  02'  W.  from  (ireenwich. 
The  distance  fi-om  the  Narrows  (lat.  40°  :!7'  N..  Ion.  74° 
02' W.)  toMouliiuk  (lat.  41°  Of  N.,  lou.  71°  51'  W.),  which 


formd  its  ((raalost  length,  ii  1 181  «liilut«  miles.    Tho  Ki-»«rsl 

distil neo  of  thin  line  is  N.  74^°  K.,  or  S.  74J°  W.,  true  on  tho 
middh^  meridian.'  In  rdiapi-  it  ftnkiiigly  nucinbbi.  u  lirh, 
with  its  head  immediutily  opposite  N<:w  York  City.  In 
breadth  it  gradually  inercases  Ironi  the  .Narrows  for  about 
411  miles,  reiudiing  itH  grettlent  width  of  23  ■lutule  mileH. 
It  thin  dienases,  its  lea"l  width  of  12  statute  miles  being 
near  the  bead  of  PiMonic  Hay.  lis  eastern  part  lias  a  deip 
indentation,  formed  by  this  bay,  of  about  22  miles  in 
length,  liardiner's,  Fisher's,  and  I'luiub  islands  belong 
to  its  political  divisions. 

(Ixiliiijii,  Snll,  ('Iliniit-A  —  The  geological  strueluro  of 
Long  Island  is  simple,  it  being  composed  ehierty  of  ghwiial 
drift.  Underneath  the  drift  there  probably  exists  a  deep 
deposit  of  clay  of  Tertiary  or  Oetueeous  age,  or  perhaps 
of  both.  The  outcrop  of  the  clay  occurs  at  many  points 
along  the  N.  side  of  the  island  through  upwards  of  50  miles, 
and  in  Miany  sections  is  worked  with  profit.  These  beds 
must  be  distinguished  Irom  others  of  value  which  occur  in 
depressions  upon  the  surface,  but  are  of  recent  formation. 
The  bed-rock  of  tho  island  is  probably  the  same  as  Is  visi- 
ble along  the  (,'onneetieiit  shore,  but  is  seen  on  the  Long 
Island  side  only  at  and  near  Hill  (late.  There  it  is  a  dark 
mieaceous  gneiss.  The  drift  is  composed  of  pebbles  and 
boulders  in  a  matrix  of  fine  material.  The  boulders  are 
of  tho  same  rock  found  on  the  mainland  northward  from 
whore  they  lie,  and  the  matrix  is  the  saiii^  only  finely 
broken,  'i'lio  boulders  are  all  more  or  less  worn  on  Iheir 
surfaces ;  none  have  sharp  angles  or  edges;  many  are  cov- 
ered with  glacial  scratches;  some  of  them  arc  of  immense 
size,  one  near  Manhassct  being  54  feet  long,  40  feet  wide, 
and  10  feet  high  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  On  tho 
S.  side  of  Long  Island  the  drift  deposit  has  been  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  ocean,  consequently  it  has  been  ground 
to  sand,  and  the  fine  portions,  as  of  clay,  washed  out.  The 
sands  and  gravels  thus  formed  occur  in  layers,  and  extend 
from  the  foot  of  the  hills  in  a  gentle  uniform  slope  to  the 
present  sea-margin,  which  slope  continues  from  CO  to  75 
miles  seaward.  'The  process  of  disintegration  is  now  going 
on  along  the  shore  of  Montauk.  The  central  ridge  of  hills, 
which  extends  nearly  the  lenglh  of  the  island,  is  of  un- 
moilified  drift,  and  the  beautiful  undulating  country  north- 
ward to  the  .Sound  is  of  the  same  material,  with  local  de- 
posits of  sand  and  gravel.  A  peculiarity  of  tho  drift  is  tho 
many  bowl  shaped  depressions  which  occur  upon  the  sur- 
face. On  Montauk  and  elsewhere  many  are  filled  to  their 
brim  with  clear  water;  Koukonkoina  and  Success  poods 
are  of  this  kind. 

The  .soil  of  much  of  the  S.  side  of  the  island  is  sandy, 
but  is  easily  cultivated  ;  portions,  like  that  of  the  great 
Hempstead  Plains,  arc  covered  with  a  thick  accumulation 
of  organic  matter,  and  arc  very  fertile.  The  soil  of  Ihc 
unmodified  drift  is  loam,  rich,  productive,  retentive  of 
moisture,  and  of  vegetable  nutrition. 

The  climate  of  Long  Island  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing tables; 

At  East  Hampton,  for  S4  Yeart  endiiir/  1S50. 

Mean  annual  temperature 48.74° 

Highest  "  95° 

Lowest  "  -8° 

Rainfall,  mean 38.(50  inches. 

Average  date  of  earliest  frost,  Oct.  23. 

Mean  of  clear  days  each  year 246 

•'         cloudy  •'"  "         119 

At  Eraamut  ITnll,  Flalbuth,  24  Yrnrt. 

Mean  annual  temperature 51.fi2° 

"  rainfall 42.74°  inches. 

Highest  temperature 90° 

Lowest  "  —i° 

Union  Hall,  Jamaica,  25  Year: 

Mean  temperature 49.87° 

Highest        "  inp° 

Lowest  '•  —I 

Annual  rainfall 39.07  inches. 

Tho  Great  South  Bay  and  other  bays  extend  along  its 
southern  border  within  the  outer  beach,  being  al)out  BO 
miles  long  by  from  2  to  5  wide,  supplied  by  inlets  from 
the  sea,  and  navigable  by  small  craft.  These  bays  are  of 
v,ist  service  to  the  island  in  their  large  supplies  of  scale 
and  shell  fish  and  seaweed  for  manures.  .\n  act  exists  to 
connect  and  improve  these  bays  by  a  canal.  The  coast  on 
the  N.  side  is  indented  with  bays  of  greater  depth,  afford- 
ing safe  harborage  for  vessels  of  the  largest  size.  Fine 
sporting  is  to  he  had  at  the  proper  seasons,  as  numerous 
varieties  of  wildfowl  and  some  deer  yet  inhabit  the  forests 
and  thickets  of  Suffolk  county.    The  Sound  is  a  superb  ex- 

•  Memoranda  of  C.  A.  Scholl.  Esq.,  of  tho  Coast  SurrcT. 
fFrom  data  furnished  by  CUas  Lewis.  Jr. 
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panse  of  water,  affording  fino  prospects  from  the  cliffs  of 
the  N.  side,  and  bearing  upon  its  bosom  at  all  times  an  im- 
mense fleet  of  shipping.  Its  channel  is  suited  to  vessels 
of  the  largest  draught,  and  when  cleared  of  the  rocky  ob- 
structions at  Hell  Gate  by  the  openitions  so  far  successfully 
executed  by  Gen.  Newton  (see  Hell  Gate,  Excavations  at) 
will  afford  the  safest  entrance  and  widest  harborage  for  the 
commerce  of  Xew  York.  Fifteen  lighthouses  and  thirty  life- 
boat-stations guard  ])ro]>crty  and  life  on  the  sea  and  Sound. 
The  island  is  as  well  timbereil  as  at  the  time  of  its  dis- 
covery, notwithstanding  the  large  clearings  of  settlers  and 
the  ravages  of  desolating  fires  from  the  sparks  of  the  loco- 
motives. The  unmodified  drift  has  forests  of  oak,  hickory, 
and  chestnut,  and  the  sandy  tracts  bear  pines  of  several 
species.  A  range  of  hills  runs  through  the  island.  Of  these, 
Hempstead  Harbor  Hill,  at  lloslyn,is  the  highest,  being  384 
feet  above  the  sea;  West  Hills  in  Suffolk  is  384  feet;  elevation 
at  Wheatley.  336  feet;  at  Rouland's,  near  Coram,  340  feet; 
Fort  Pond  at  Montauk  is  194  feet.  On  the  S.  side.  Coney 
Island,  Rockaway,  Quogue,  Southampton,  and  Easthamp- 
ton  are  popular  watering-places,  much  frequented  in  the 


heats  of  summer.  Steamboats  ply  to  all  navigable  points. 
Large  tracts  of  land,  held  for  two  centuries  past  in  their 
wild  state,  have  recently  been  thrown  open  to  improvenn-'nt. 
The  plain  lands  of  Hempstead,  comprising  about  12,000 
acres,  have  been  sold  to  Alexander  T.  Stewart,  who  has 
founded  thereon  a  city  called  Garden  City,  with  a  fine 
hotel  and  a  large  number  of  residences.  Through  this  the 
Central  R.  R.  passes  to  Hempstead  and  Babylon.  The 
cjunnon  lands  of  Huntington  and  others  embraced  in  the 
Nicolls  patent  in  Suffolk  county  have  been  opened.  Upon 
these  are  founded  tho  villages  of  Brentwood,  Lakeland, 
Holbrook,  and  Breslau. 

Counties,  ToiruK,  and  Population. — Long  Island  is  divided 
into  three  counties,  Kings,  Queens,  and  Suffolk.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  population  of  each  county  and  tho 
population  of  the  towns  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  should 
be  remarked  that  an  effort  is  now  (1875)  making  for  the 
organization  of  a  new  county  from  portions  of  (Queens  and 
Sufi'olk.  The  entire  population  of  the  island  in  1S70  was 
540,225,  and  its  entire  area  927,900  acres — viz.  Kings, 
48,800  acres;  Queens,  253,100  ■  Suffolk,  620,000. 


County. 

Popolation 
in  1870. 

County. 

Population 
in  1870. 

County. 

Populution 
in  1870. 

419,497 

396,105 
6,309 
2,286 
2,131 
9,800 
3,296 

73,803 

14,650 

13,999 

7,745 

20,274 

6,540 
10,595 

40,924 

10,1.59 
2,372 

10,704 
4,597 
3,461 
645 
2,136 
6,135 
6,715 

f?/7i>.9  and  Toicns: 
Brooklyn 

CUies  and  Towns : 

Tou-ns  : 

East  Hampton 

Long  Island  City  1 

Newtown i  "■ 

North  Hempstead.... 

Islip 

Riverhead 

Shelter  Island 

Southhold 

Principal  Cities  and  Villages. — Aside  from  Brooklyn,  the 
capital  of  Kings  co.,  which  had  in  1870  a  population  of 
396,105,  and  in  1875,  512,000.  the  only  other  considerable 
Tillages  in  Kings  co.  were  East  New  York  in  the  town  of 
New  Lots,  and  Flatbush  in  tho  town  of  Flatbush.  The  pop- 
ulation of  each  was  between  7000  and  10,000  in  1875.  In 
Queens  co.,  Long  Island  City,  with  perhaps  15.000  inhab- 
itants; Flushing,  with  about  8000  or  9000;  College  Point, 
with  somewhat  over  50U0:  Jamaica,  with  5000  or  GOOO  ; 
Hempstead,  with  about  3500;  Garden  City.  Woodside,  and 
AVhitestone — are  tho  principal  cities  and  villages.  In  Suf- 
folk 00.  there  are  no  cities;  the  principal  villages  are — 
Huntington,  Greenport,  Sag  Harbor,  Bridghampton,  River- 
head,  Babylon,  Bay  Shore,  Sayville,  and  Northport. 

Railroads. — The  following  table  gives  the  railroads,  with 
their  length,  cost,  etc.: 


Long  Island,  with  branches... 

North  Shore 

Southern,  late  South  Side 

Flushing  ami  Central  (A.  T. 

Stewart's) 

Flushing  ami  North  Side 

Smithtownand  Port.lelfersou 

Now  York  ami  Rockaway 

Nowtown  and  Flushing 

Ikiy    Riduo    Hempstead    and 

.iiTiis:il.-ni  

IJrooklyn  aiul  Newtown 

Brooklyn  and  Jamaica 

Brooklyn  and  Canarsie 

Brooklyn  uiid  Coney  Island- 
Brooklyn  Hath  and  Coney  lal. 


Length 


174 
11 
68 

42 
22 
16 

14 
6 

IR 

15.5 
11.7; 
10 
10.2 
7 


Cost 
per 
mile. 


31,191 
4R,08ft 
51,560 

6fi,356 
103,044 
111,737 


unfin. 
41.157 

33,668 

64,736 
30,:i40 


Capital 
stock. 


3.000,000 

193.4-15 

1,000,000 


Floating 

au(l 

funded 

debt. 


1,625,000 

141,000 

2,630,781 


223,280  1,116,598 
281.000  1,382.227 
19ti,:ioOi  600,01)0 
100,000;  250  000 
8,5401    150,000 


400.000  208,829 
175,800       84,332 

500.000 1  262,593 
80,000 


There  arc  in  Brooklyn  nearly  thirty  city  railroads,  and 
othors  projected  for  rapid  transit,  and  in  Bo\eriil  ol'  tlio 
towns  of  Kings  and  Queens  eus.  there  are  also  stroet  rail- 
ways. 

The  island  has  an  Indian,  I>utch,  and  Fnglish  history. 
Its  l)ut(di  name  was  **  I^ange  Kylandt,"  ennvortod  into 
Long  r^ilaiid  by  tho  Knglie^h,  who  in  Hi'.K!  by  law  chang(Ml 
it  to  the  "  island  of  Nassau,"  which  latter  luimo  never 
came  into  popular  use.  Its  Indian  names  were  Paunia- 
nacko,  Sowanliaoky,  Wamponnmon,  ancl  Matouwaoks,  tho 
last  torin  a|iplioil  to  the  region  of  Mnntauk.  Alter  tho 
l)iit'-h  .lisoovery  in  lOUll.  Jiimos  I.  in  lliUO  grantod  tfi  tlio 
IMyrnoiith  Company  all  tho  land  botwoen  40°  and  48°  N. 
hit.,  extending  through  frrun  tho  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
This  includes  Long  Island  and  tho  adjacent  islands.  By 
rofjiiest  of  Charles  I.,  tho  I'lynmuth  Crtmpany  granted  a 
jiatotit  to  Alexander,  Karl  Stirling,  of  the  ishuul  and  the 
adjjioont  inlands,  and  ap[K)intod  Jarno-*  F;irrot  his  iiH<uMioy 
to  soil,  mortgage,  or  Icaso  Iho  landa.  The  (Nirl  diod  in 
1640.     His  son  and  heir  in  1610  surrendered  the  jiatent  to 


the  duke  of  York.  Actual  settlements  began  at  the  E.  and 
W.  nearly  at  the  same  time — at  (Towanus  {Brooklyn), 
Kings  CO.,  in  1036  ;  Gardiner's  Island,  Southhold,  and 
Southampton  in  1640 ;  Hempstead  in  Queens  In  1643. 
The  ishind  was  occupied  by  about  fifteen  tribes  or  settle- 
ments of  Indians,  and  was  a  great  manufactory  of  wam- 
pum from  the  abundance  of  the  quahog  or  hard-shell 
clam.  All  of  these  have  passed  away,  except  some  200  Shin- 
necocks,  a  mixed  breed  of  blacks  and  Indians  in  South- 
ampton, and  a  few  families  of  Montauks  (who  yet  claim 
to  elect  a  king)  on  the  Indian  reservation  at  Montauk. 
While  there  is  proof  that  the  island  was  coasted  and  the 
bay  of  New  York  visited  by  the  Florentine  navigator  Ver- 
rezzano  in  1524,  and  that  some  of  his  sailors  penetrated  to 
its  interior  (sec  J.  C.  Brevoort's  Verrezzano,  p.  41),  Coney 
Island,  part  of  its  shore  and  sandy  beach,  is  more  clearly 
indicated  as  the  first  point  at  which  a  boat's  crew  from 
Hendrick  Hud'son's  yacht,  Half-Moon,  went  ashore  on  his 
memorable  voyage  in  1009,  which  opened  the  region  to 
settlements.  These  began  in  1011.  when  New  Amsterdam 
was  made  a  trading-post  by  the  Dutch.  They  extended 
over  upon  the  opposite  shore  of  Long  Island  as  soon  as 
the  settlers  felt  justified  in  quitting  the  fort  at  the  Battery, 
which  protected  them  from  Indian  forays.  The  first  land- 
grant  on  Long  Island  was  by  jmrchase  from  the  Indians 
by  Jaques  Bentyn  and  Adrianse  Bonnet  in  1036  of  a  tract 
of  930  acres  in  the  S.  part  of  the  present  city  of  Brooklyn, 
along  Gowanus  Cove  to  the  New  Utrecht  line.  The  first 
house  known  to  have  been  erected  on  Long  Island  was  that 
of  Adrianse  Bennct  upon  this  tract,  probably  just  after  its 
purchase,  as  in  1643  it  was  burnt  by  the  Indians  in  the  war 
of  that  time.  In  1637.  (ieorge  Jansen  do  Bapaljc  made  a 
purchase  alsn  from  the  Indians,  at  the  Wallabout,  of  a  tract 
of  325  acres,  which  ho  did  not,  however,  occupy  till  1054. 
The  statements  of  his  earlier  residence,  and  that  his 
daughter  Sarah  was  tho  first  female  child  Ixun  upon  Long 
Island,  have  been  proven  incorrect  by  modern, research,  as 
she  was  born  at.  Now  Orange  (Albany)  ]>rior  to  her  re- 
moval to  New  Amsterdam,  and  thence  to  Brooklyn.  Tho 
first  male  child  born  in  (he  New  Nethcrlanris  was  Joan 
Vigne,  born  at  New  Amsterdam  1614.  Tho  first  female 
child  liorn  in  Sutl'olk  co.  was  Elizabeth,  d«iightcr  of  Lyon 
Gardiner,  on  (Jiinliner's  Island,  Sept.  11,  1611. 

This  island,  being  tho  natural  outwork  and  gateway 
against  invasion,  boro  the  brunt  oft  ho  first,  strategic  or  jiitch- 
cd  battle  of  the  Kevoluliun.  the  battle  of  Brooklyn  or  Long 
Island.  (Soo  Stiles's  /ironk/ipj.)  This  battle  was  fuiight 
on  tho  26th,  27th,  antl  2Sili  Aug.,  1776.  with  17.000  Brit- 
ish and  Hessians  against  (iOOO  Amoricans,  and  rosulted  in 
the  <lofoat  of  tho  Americans.  Washington,  howovor.  saved 
tho  army  by  his  masterly  rotrcat  in  boats  to  New  York,  in 
the  faen  oi  tho  cncTny,  screened  by  a  thick  fog.  Tho  ishmd 
suffered  greatly  by  incursions  from  tho  miiin  hind,  by  Brit- 
ish vessels,  and  tho  ooou])ation  liy  (mops  till  Iho  peaoi-.  In 
tho  roooiit  civil  war  the  three  counties  sent  thoir  full  (|iiota3 
and  took  an  active  and  patriotic  part.       A.  J.  Si'Oonkr. 
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Tjong  iHlnnd,  nn  iHliind  of  SufTulk  oo.,  Mais.,  in  the 
Iiurl.or  of  H.)sr-.ii.      I*c)|..  (\i. 

I.oiit?  IstMiHl  l,'Uy,('iryofQiinpnROo.,N,  Y.,onth«Eaflt 

KiviT.  (ipin.^iri-  flm  iijiiMT  iiart  (jf  New  York  City,  Uliwk- 
wcll'n  r^liiml  lyiiii:  ln'tw('«-n,  lia^<  II  chnn-licn,  .'t  w(M!kIy 
ninv.'<|iii)ii'rf<,  1  |iii1>lii?  Hrlidolr),  mid  iiiiiiMTniiH  iiiuMiifiiotiircH, 
liuti'lf,  ami  Htorcc;  wiim  rrc!<>ii(ly  n  |uirt  of  Xrwt<iwn,  but 
wiirt  ini'orfiiinitod  in  IH7",  ami  now  ooni|»ris(-H  Muntor'H 
Toiiit,  UiivciiHwood.  Asturiii.  UlinHvillc,  nml  Hiitrh  Killt*. 
It  iH  llio  tiTtjiiniiH  of  tin-  Loiij;  Isliiml,  the  Klunliinj^.  ami 
tlu'  N'ortli  Siilr  R.  Kh.,  Ihih  2  |MiH(-oflici'H,  watrrworUM,  and 
a  county  eourt-housc  in  r(»Mntrurtiiin.  Pop.  .'ISfiT,  incrnascd 
siiict*  the  (M-nHiis.  K  wikh.i'II  Hotts,  Kl>,  "  Nkws." 

Loii^  Island  Pliiiitiition,  ip.  of  Hancock  co..  Me. 
iN.p.  177. 

lA>iif;  Islnnil  SoiiikK  an  arm  of  tlio  Atlantio  Ocoan 
ln'twrt'ii  Lmiil;  i^'lnrid  iind  tlu*  State  of  Connenticut,  115 
miles  lonj;  and  (^furrally  20  or  2J  milrn  wide.  A  eliain 
of  Huiall  island.-i  extends  N.  H.  from  liong  T^land  aero«9 
the  Sound  to  the  S.  W.  of  Rhode  Tulaml.  The  Sonnd  is 
an  ini|iorliint  thoruuirhfare  for  Hteamers  and  4'oiinlin(^  vos- 
seln.  and  wlu-n  tho  clntnmd  of  the  Kast  Uiver  at  ll<dl  (iate 
fh]ill  have  lieen  sullificntly  improved,  the  larjjest  whips 
will  lie  able  to  reach  New  York  Inirbor  with  oafionnd  safety 
throu;;h  the  Sound.     It  has  important  fisherieH. 

liOn'f^itiKto,  Torrrstrial  [Lat.  fon'jitwfo,  "length"]. 
The  ion^ituiie  <tt'  a  point  on  the  earth  in  the  ani^lo  between 
the  meridian  plam>  through  that  point  and  the  meridian 
piano  throngli  some  other  point,  taken  for  the  origin  of 
longitniles.  This  angle  is  measureil  by  the  part  of  the 
equator  intercepted  by  the  meridians,  and  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  angular  measure  or  in  time,  as  we  8impo.se  the 
equator  divideil  into  ;'.lill°  or  into  21  hours.  The  origin 
oftonest  nsed  by  I'^aiglinh-speaking  peoples  i.s  tlie  (Jreen- 
wieh  Observatory.  Any  plane  through  the  earth's  pfilar 
axis  cuts  out  of  the  celestial  vault  (supposed  spherical  and 
very  distant)  an  hour-circle.  If  it  passes  through  a  point 
on  the  earth's  surface,  it  ia  the  meriilian  plane  of  that 
p()int,  and  cuts  the  earth's  surface  and  the  celestial  vault 
in  the  terrestrial  and  celestial  meridians.  The  latter, 
moving  with  ,the  earth's  rotation,  sweeps  from  W.  to  E. 
over  the  heavens  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  angle  in- 
cluded at  any  instant  between  the  ]ih\ne  of  the  meridian  at 
a  pluco  anil  the  plane  of  an  hour-circle  tlir(jugh  any  point 
of  the  heavens  is  tlie  hour-angle  of  that  point.  If  the 
p<tint  be  the  vernal  equinox,  its  hour-angle  expressed  in 
time  at  any  place  at  a  given  instant  is  the  local  sidereal 
time:  while  if  the  point  were  one  called  the  mean  aun 
(whicli  starts  from  tin*  vernal  eqninox  with  the  true  sun, 
and  iniives  in  the  equator  witli  his  mean  motion),  its  hour- 
angle  is  the  local  mean  solar  time. 

From  these  definitiims  it  follows  that  at  any  instant  the 
difference  of  local  times  at,  two  places  is  thi-ir  dilTerenee  of 
longitudes,  since  each  ditVerenc^e  is  the  angle  between  the 
meridian  plaiu's  of  the  two  places.  The  problem  of  ter- 
restrial longitudes  is  then  to  !ind  at  any  instant  of  absolute 
time  the  dilV<'rence  of  the  local  times  of  two  places.  It  re- 
quires, liist,  thedeterminiition  of  the  local  time  at  each  place  ; 
second,  the  comparison  of  those  local  times  at  some  instant. 

There  are  many  methods  (»f  determining  local  time,  but 
as  they  will  bo  considered  elsewhere,  only  the  one  which 
is  theoretically  simjdest  will  bo  given  here.  As  already 
indicated,  it  is  (lA.  Om.  0^.  sidereal  time  when  the  vernal 
equinox  crosses  the  merirlian,  and  a  cloek  so  adjusted  as 
to  work  0/;.  0»i.  0«,  at  that  instant,  and  to  count  twenty- 
four  hours  hetwe*>n  two  such  crossings,  is  a  sidereal  clock. 
Such  a  clock  will  at  any  instant  give  the  hour-nngle  of  the 
verniil  equini>x.  Now,  the  angle  between  an  honr-eirele 
through  any  ])oint  in  the  heavens,  and  the  hour-circle 
through  the  vernal  equinox  ccninted  eastward  from  the 
equinox,  is  called  the  right  ascension  of  tlie  point.  Ilenee, 
if  the  sidereal  clock  is  perfectly  correct,  when  a  star 
crosses  the  meridian  the  clock-time  will  be  its  right  nscen- 
sion,  since  the  latter  is  then  equal  to  the  hour-angle  of  the 
vernal  equinox.  The  Xitutlral  Afmannr  gives  for  every 
tenth  day  in  the  year  the  rij^ht  ascensions  of  a  number  of 
stars.  If  the  instant  by  the  sidereal  clock  at  which  one 
of  these  stars  erosscs  the  meridian  be  noted,  the  difference 
between  that  time  and  the  star's  tabular  right  ascension 
is  the  error  of  the  clo.dv. 

The  ordinary  method  of  determining  the  time  a  star 
crosses  the  meridian  is  by  a  transit  instrument.  This  is  a 
telescope  so  mounted  that  its  line  of  sight  is  perpendicular 
to  an  axis  alHuit  which  it  turns.  That  axis  has  supports 
which  can  be  so  adjusted  that  it  is  ]>erpendictilar  to  the 
plane  of  the  meridian  :  then  the  line  of  sight,  marked  in 
the  telescope  by  spider  lines,  will  move  very  nearly  in  the 
plane  of  the  meridian.  Its  small  deviations  from  that 
plane  can  be  measured  and  allowed  f«>r.  Hence,  an  observer 
looking  through  the  transit  instrument  can  determine  the 


prooiHo  olook-timo  a  star  oroHMH  his  meridian,  and  the  error 

of  hid  clock  ;  and  hy  ndijinf;  thoclook-crrorto  the  clock-time 
he  haK  the  local  Htdercal  time.  The  preidHion  of  thcHO  time 
determimitiotiH  ih  aHlonixhinf;;  the  probable  error  in  a  time 
determination  from  one  ritar  with  a  good  inHlrumcnt  should 
be  but  about  a  tenth  of  a  (lecond,  and  when  ceveral  Htfim  are 
obHervcd  it  f<hr»uld  be  biit  a  Uw  hundredths  of  a  f*ceon'l. 

One  (»f  the  nismy  methods  id' determining  local  timi*  hav- 
ing been  bri<'lly  sketched,  the  problem  proper  of  turrcHlrial 
longitudcit  may  be  next  conHidered.  An  already  stated,  it 
is  to  determine  at  the  name  intttant  of  aboulule  time  the 
difl'ereneo  of  local  tim'S  at  two  phieeK. 

A.  If  observers  at  diflert-nt  phieeK  nolo  by  Ihcirclockf  the 
ooourrenei^  of  sonte  instantaneous  phenomenon  visible  at  tht; 
same  instant  to  both,  the  dilTerenee  of  the  eloek-limci}  cor- 
rected for  elock-errom  is  the  dinerence  of  longitude,  (n) 
Thus,  two  observers  many  miles  apart  rrniy  determine  with 
precision  by  star  transits  the  errors  of  their  timepieces, 
and  then  observe  repeatedly  at  night  the  inntant  some  pow- 
der is  flashed  on  a  hill  visible  to  both.  From  many  flashes 
the  difference  of  longitude  can  bo  obtained  with  great  ac- 
curacy. In  the  work  of  the  U.  S.  Lake  Survey  flanhcs 
made  with  a  pound  of  powder  have  been  observed  for  lon- 
gitude at  a  distance  of  lOU  miles,  (h)  When  in  a  lunar 
eclipse  the  moon  passes  into  the  earth's  conical  Hhaduw, 
and  again  emerges,  the  phenomena  arc  seen  at  the  same 
time  by  all  persons  to  whom  they  are  visible.  I'nfortu- 
natidy,  it  is  ditlicult  to  tix  the  instant  when  the  moon  enters 
or  leaves  the  shadow,  as  the  earth's  shadow  is  not  sharply 
defined  on  the  moon,  and  the  errors  in  estimating  the  time 
nniy  amount  to  a  minute.  The  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satel- 
lites are  seen  by  all  observers  at  the  same  instant, and  that 
of  the  first,  which  has  a  rapid  motion,  is  best  flttcd  for 
precise  observation.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  moon, 
though  to  a  less  degree,  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
satellite  makes  it  difficult  to  (d»8erve  the  lime  of  disappear- 
ance with  precision.  That  time  varies  with  the  power  of 
the  telescope  used.  The  Washington  times  of  immersion 
and  emersion  are  given  in  the  American  Nautical  Almanac. 
Shooting  stars  have  also  been  proposed  as  signals  to  beob- 

I  served  for  iliffcrence  of  longitude. 

B.  There  are  several  methods  of  determining  differences 
of  longitude,  depending  on  the  fact  that  the  moon  has  a 
relatively  rapid  motion  among  the  stars.     If  observers  at 

'  two  points  detorinine  some  c<)-ordinate  of  the  moon's  posi- 
tion as  seen  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  also  their  local 
'  times,  the  change  in  this  co-ordinate  in  passing  from  one 
;   meridian  to  the  other  is  determined  ;  and  from  this  change 
I   an<l   the   known    rate  of  change   the   time   required  for  so 
I   much  change  can  be  computed.     Thii  time  ia  the  ditTerence 
I  of  longitude.      It  may  be  said  here  that  while  two  observ- 
ers are  constantly  spoken  of,  in  practice  one  observer,  sup- 
posed to  be  stationed  at  a  fixed  observatory,  is  replaced  by 
!  a  nautical  almanac,  giving  the  results  he  should  obtain   in 
I   all  (rases  save   those  in  which   the  highest  accuracy  is  re- 
j  quired,     (a)   If  at  two  jdaccs  observers  note  the  sidereal 
I  time  of  the  moon's  transit,  thus  determining  the  moon's 
,  right  ascension  at  those  transits,  then  from  the  diflerei  ce 
of  the  right  ascensions  and  the  moon's  known  rate  of  change 
in  right  ascension  the  time  require<l  for  so  much  change, 
which  is  the  difference  of  longitude,  can  at  once  be  found. 
i  To  avoid  trusting  the  clock  for  several  hours,  it  is  usual  to 
observe  the  transits  also  of  several  well-determined  stars 
near  the  moon,  deducing  tho  moon's  right  ascension  from 
theirs  by  applying  the  differences  of  times  of  transit  to  the 
right  ascensions  of  the  stars.     This  is  the  method  of  lunar 
I  culminations.     The  moon's  average  change  of  right  asccn- 
I  sion  is  about  one  second  of  time  in  twenty-seven  seconds, 
so  that  an   error  of  0.1*.  in  its   observed   right  ascension 
would  give  2.1".  error   in   the  resulting   longitude.     Prof. 
Peiree  estimates  tho  limit  of  accuracy  of  this  method,  no 
matter  how  great  the  number  of  observations,  at  (1».)  one 
second  of  time.     Instead  of  determining  the  moon's  right 
I  ascension  by  meridian  transits,  it  may  be  obtained  from 
'  transits  across  a  near  vertical   circle,  or  by  observing  its 
altitude  or  azimuth,     {h)  Another  method  depends  on  the 
nmon's  whole  motion,  instead  of  on  that  in  right  ascension 
alone.     The  Nautical  Almanar  gives  for  every  three  hours 
Green\Tich  time  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  several  fixed 
stars,  some  of  the  planets,  or  the   sun   a3  seen   from   the 
earth's  centre.     If  an  observer  at  any  point  measures  one 
of  these  angular  distances  with  a  sextant,  and  also  the  alti- 
tudes of  the  two  bodies,  he  can  compute  their  distance  at 
the  moment  of  observation  as  seen  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth.     Should  this  corrected  distance  agree  with  one    in 
the  Xantical  Almanar,  the  corresponding  time  in  the  -4/- 
nmiiac  is  the  (ireenwich   time  of  nis  observation,  and  the 
difference  of  that  time  from  his  local  time  is  the  longitude. 
Should  his  observed  distance  fall  between  two  tabular  dis- 
tances, he  can  tlnd  the  corresponding  Greenwich   time  by 
I  interpolation.     This  is  tho  method  of  lunar  dUtancts. 
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C.  If  at  any  place  on  the  earth  whose  position  is  ap- 
proximately known  the  phases  of  a  solar  eclipse  he  ob- 
served, the  corresponding  time  at  a  known  meridian  can  he 
computed,  thus  giving  the  difference  of  longitude.  The 
same  is  true  of  occuitations  of  stars  by  the  moon.  The 
data  for  both  are  given  in  the  Xaudcal  Almanac.  Occuita- 
tions of  Jupiter's  satellites  by  the  planet,  their  transits 
across  his  disk,  and  the  transits  of  tlicir  shadows  are  simi- 
lar phenomena,  and  may  be  used  in  determining  longitudes. 

D.  Another  method  of  determining  differences  of  longi- 
tude is  that  by  transportation  of  chronometers.  The  error 
of  a  chronometer  is  the  amount  by  which  it  is  fast  or  slow 
of  true  time,  and  its  rate  is  the  amount  it  gains  or  loses  in 
twenty-four  hours.  A  perfect  timekeej)er  is  one  whose  rate 
is  constant.  If  a  perfect  timekeeper  were  compared  with 
the  true  time  at  Greenwich,  and  then  taken  to  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  from  its  error  and  rate  at  Greenwich 
before  starting  the  true  Greenwich  time  at  any  instant 
could  be  computed,  and  its  difference  from  the  local  time 
of  the  traveller's  position  would  be  the  difference  of  longi- 
tude. So  im[)ortant  is  this  method  to  sailors  that  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  gave  $100,000  to  Harrison,  who  first  made 
chronometers  with  a  tolerably  steady  rate.  But  as  no  rate 
is  perfectly  constant,  and  as  a  travelling  rate  usually  differs 
from  the  rate  when  at  rest,  when  the  greatest  accuracy  is 
required  the  chronometer  is  carried  back  to  the  starting- 
point,  so  that  itstra\  elling  rate  becomes  known.  By  using 
many  chronometers  and  making  many  trips  accuracy  can 
be  obtained  if  the  distance  is  not  too  great.  Struvc  found 
the  difference  of  longitude  of  Pulkova  and  Altona  to  be 
Ik.  21hi.  32.52s.,  with  a  probable  error  of  only  0.04>f.  by 
seventeen  trips  of  81  chronometers.  Bond  determined 
(1849)  the  difference  of  longitude  of  Liverpool  and  Cam- 
bridge, Mass..  from  175  chronometers,  and  again  (1855) 
from  52.  The  results  differed  by  1.239.  An  idea  of  the 
accuracy  of  timepieces  may  be  obtained  from  the  following : 
Of  42  chronometers  submitted  to  the  six  monlhs'  trial  before 
purchase  at  Greenwich  in  1871,  on  taking  the  average  of 
the  daily  rates  for  each  week  it  was  found  that  for  the  best 
5  chronometers  out  of  the  42,  the  greatest  difference  of  the 
average  rates  was  for  any  consecutive  weeks  0.7«..  and  for 
any  weeks  whatever  in  the  six  mouths,  1.7«.  In  1870  for 
the  best  5  out  of  35  these  quantities  were  0.9s.  and  1.9*?, 
The  rate  of  the  Kessel's  clock  of  the  Washington  Observa- 
tory from  Aug.  24,  1S71,  to  Dec.  27,  1871,  varied  between 
0.22s.  losing  and  0..'^9s.  gaining. 

E.  Of  all  methods  of  determining  differences  of  longi- 
tude, that  by  telegraphic  signals,  especially  over  long  lines, 
is  the  most  precise.  The  following  is  tlie  simplest  form 
of  the  method.  Every  one  understands  that  a  telegraph 
operator  by  pressing  on  a  key  cjin  make  a  click  on  an  in- 
strument at  a  distant  station.  If  the  local  time  of  pressing 
on  the  key  jit  the  first  station  and  of  the  click  at  the  second 
station  (supposed  to  be  produced  instantly)  be  observed, 
the  difference  of  those  local  times  is  the  difference  of  longi- 
tude. It  takes  a  few  tliousnndths  of  a  seconel  for  the  sig- 
nal to  travel  to  a  distant  station,  nnd  a  few  thousandths  of 
a  second  to  make  the  click,  so  that  if  the  second  station  is 
W.  of  the  first  the  resulting  difference  of  longitude  is  too 
small  by  these  small  tiuantities.  But  if.  retaining  the  same 
adjustments  and  equal  battery  strength,  signals  be  sent 
from  W.  to  E..  the  resulting  longitude  will  be  as  much  too 
large,  and  the  mean  of  the  two  values  will  be  correct.  This 
simple  method,  requiring,  first,  the  precise  determination 
of  local  times,  second,  their  comparison  (which  should  be 
repe:ited  several  times)  by  the  telegrajih  line,  gives  a  higher 
precision  over  long  lines  than  any  of  the  preceding.  It  in- 
volves, however,  the  estimation  of  fractions  of  a  second  by 
the  ear  in  receiving  signals  which  may  be  sent  in  coinci- 
dence with  the  beats  of  the  timepiece.  The  difficulty  may 
be  avoidocl  by  using  a  mean  solar  timepiece  at  one  station 
and  a  sidereal  at  the  other.  The  sidereal  gains  on  the 
mean  solar  a  second  in  about  six  minutes,  and  so  often  the 
beats  will  coincide.  As  the  time  of  perfect  coincidence  can 
he  determined  within  ten  or  fifteen  second.^,  th<'  error  in 
comparing  the  timepieces  is  only  15  seconds  divided  by  300, 
or  ^i^gths  of  ft  second.  iStill  higher  precision  is  reached  by 
causing  the  timepiece  to  make  or  break  the  circuit  at  each 
beat,  int<tead  of  requiring  the  observer's  finger  to  do  it.  It 
is  effecteil  by  causing  the  pendulum  in  a  dock  or  a  wheel 
in  a  chronometer  to  lift  a  sniall  piece  of  metal  through 
which  the  circuit  passes,  thus  breaking  it  once  a  second. 
The  method  becomes  perfect  when  in  addition  each  time- 
piece is  made  to  write  its  own  record  of  time,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  necessity  of  noting  signals  received  by  the  car. 
Recording  is  accomplished  in  the  simplest  way  by  the 
Morso  regifiter.  Every  one  has  seen  the  long  strips  of 
paper  on  which  by  dots  and  dashes  telegraphic  mesnages 
were  form<'rly  written.  These!  Htrips  <tf  paper  were  made 
to  mov4'  by  clockwork  uniformly,  under  a  point  that  could 
from  time  to  time  he  dropped  upon  them  (by  the  operator 


at  a  distant  station),  making  a  mark.  Replacing  the 
operator  by  a  clock  which  sends  signals  once  a  second, 
there  cau  be  made  a  series  of  points  on  the  paper  one  sec- 
ond apart  in  time.  If  the  observer  at  either  station  wishes 
to  record  any  intermediate  event,  such  as  a  star  transit,  he 
taps  his  key,  and  a  dot  intermediate  to  the  seconds  dots  is 
made;  the  corresponding  time  can  be  read  with  a  scale 
from  the  paper  strip  to  U.02s.  Such  an  instrument  for  re- 
cording a  time-scale  is  called  a  chronograph.  If  while  the 
timepiece  at  the  first  station  is  writing  its  beats  on  the 
chronograph  at  the  second  the  observer  at  the  second 
makes  his  clock  write  its  record  on  that  chronograph,  the 
difference  of  times  of  the  two  clocks  can  at  once  be  read 
from  the  paper.  Heading  off  these  differences  in  many 
places,  correcting  then\  for  clock-errors,  and  using  signals 
sent  from  both  station5,  the  mean  result  will  be  the  differ- 
ence of  longitude.  The  form  of  chronograph  which  has 
been  most  used  in  this  country  is  that  of  Bond.  A  sheet 
of  paper  is  wrapped  around  a  horizontal  cylinder  turned 
on  its  axis  by  clockwork  once  in  a  minute.  A  pen  on  a 
carriage  moves  slowly  along  this  cylinder,  tracing  thus  a 
spiral  on  it.  Clock  or  other  signals  demagnetize  a  magnet 
connected  with  the  pen,  so  that  a  spring  can  move  the  pen 
for  an  instant  at  right  angles  to  the  spiral  when  the  signal 
is  sent,  thus  writing  it  on  the  chronograph  sheet.  Steadi- 
ness of  movement  is  obtained,  by  an  ingenious  device  called 
the  spring  governor. 

By  the  telegraphic  method  differences  of  longitude  can 
be  determined  so  precisely  that  their  probable  errors  do 
not  exceed  a  few  hundredths  of  a  second  of  time.  When 
two  stations  are  not  too  far  apart,  so  as  to  require  long  use 
of  the  telegraph  line  and  steady  clock-rate  for  hours,  each 
observer  may  register  on  the  chronograph  all  his  star  tran- 
sits, the  same  stars  being  used  at  both  stations.  After 
correction  the  interval  between  such  transits  of  the  same 
star  on  the  clironograph  sheet  is  the  difference  of  longitude, 
free  from  any  error  in  the  right  ascensions  of  the  stars  used. 

Different  observers  differ  in  their  estimate  of  the  time  a 
star  crosses  a  spider-line,  whether  the  observation  is  chro- 
nogra])hic  or  by  eye  and  ear,  the  difference  sometimes 
amounting  to  a  second  for  the  latter  method.  Hence,  be- 
fore comparing  clocks  whose  errors  have  been  found  by 
different  observers,  this  difterence,  called  ^?er*o»n^  eqtnttiou, 
must  be  taken  iuto  account.  It  ap])ears  to  arise  from  dif- 
ferent habits  of  observing,  physiological  conditions,  cha- 
racter of  telescope,  rate  of  star's  motion,  etc.,  and  is  not 
entirely  constant  for  the  same  two  observers. 

To  show  the  errors  which  may  still  remain  in  longitudes 
determined  from  many  observations  and  with  great  caro 
by  other  methods  than  the  telegraphic  one,  the  following 
values  of  the  longitude  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  Wash- 
ington, are  given.  The  telegraphic  value  is  undoubtedly 
very  nearly  correct,  having  been  obtained  by  the  Coast 
Survey  by  three  routes,  whose  results  agree  closely  : 
Longittide  of  Wn,^hittf;fon. 

Telegraphic ; i>h.  OSw.  12.30s. 

Moon  culminations 184fi-60,  5h.  08m.  11. Os. 

"  "  1^62-63,  5A.  08m.    9.8«. 

Bond,  175  chronometers.  1849,        bfi,  08m.  12.26*. 

"         52  *•  1855,         5/i.  OS;/..  13.49*. 

Occuitations  of  Pleiades.  1856-61,  5A.  08?h.  13.13«. 

References. — Loomis's  Prttcticul  Atttrtniowy;  Chauvenct's 
Af>trononiy;  Count  Surrey  lieportx,  1S5G-G7;  Bruhns,  Lnn- 
(jen-Differenz  (Bonn-Leiden);  Plantamour,  Difference  de 
Luntjitnde  oitrr  Rl'ihi-Knlm  et  Nvnchatcl.    C.  B.  Co.MSTOCK. 

Long  Lake,  Ip.,  Grand  Traverse  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  333. 

Long  Lake,  tp-  *'^  Watonwan  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  225. 

Long  Lake,  post-tp.  of  Hamilton  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
Adirondack  region.     Pop.  280. 

Long  Marsh,  tp.  of  Clarke  co.,  Va.     Pop.  1423. 

Longmead'ow,  post-tp.  of  llnmpdcn  co.,  Mass.,  on 
the  K.  li:tiik  i»f  tlic  Connecticut  Itivrr,  and  on  the  New 
York  New  Haven  and  Springfii-ld  K.  K.,  4  miles  S.  of 
Springfichl,  is  a  bcautitul  and  fertile  town,  producing  largo 
quantities  of  tobacco,  hay,  and  grain,  and  has  4  churches 
and  large  quarries  of  red  sandstone.      Pop.  1342. 

Long'mont,  post-v.  of  Boulder  co..  Col.,  on  the  St. 
Vrain  River  ami  tlie  Golden  and  .lulesburg  il.  K.,  40  miles 
N.  of  Denver  and  17  miles  N.  K.  of  Boulder  City,  was  laid 
out  in  1871,  since  which  time  it  has  rapidly  increased  in 
population,  being  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  agricultural  region. 
It  is  well  built,  having  broad  streets,  good  buildings.  3 
churches,  2  schools.  1  hotel,  1  banking  house,  a  public 
library;  and  the  prdjectcfl  railrojids  will  rniike  it  a  central 
and  inipnrfiiiit  )ioiut  of  Colorado.     Pop.  in  1875,  about  lOOO. 

LongitlMirds.     See  LoMitAnns. 

Long  Toint,  pos^t-v.  and  tp.  of  Livingston  co.,  HI.,  on 
Long  Point  Creek  and  tho  Chicago  Pekin  ami  Suulh- west- 
ern K.  U.     Pop.  970. 
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l.oiip^'   rrairie«  post-v.,  cap.  of  TudU  oo.,  Minn.,  25 
uuU'i  U  .  nt    LiUlu  Kulls.     Pop.  of  tp.  013. 

liOiiK  Prairir,  (p.  of  Mi«HiHHippi  oo.,  Mo.     Pop.  697. 
I«oiiK'Htr«;ct  { Aroi'srirs  liAi.hwiN).  LL.I).,  h.   in  Au- 

fjuxlii,   (ill.,  Si'pt.  T2,  IT'.HI,  foil  t>\  Williiini:   pn-purrd  for 

OMllr;;c  iltl<l<T   Ri^V.   Mo.^i'S   VVllildrll,   I>.   I).,  lit  hlH    H<-lliHil    at 

AVilliTi;,'tori,  S.  ('. ;  Krii«Iim»rd  at  Yiilo  (•oUpj;o  in  IS|:[; 
f^liiilii-d  law  utnlnr  .Tiid'^rrt  Uccvo  and  (ioulcl  nt  their  law- 
nuliiiol  at  liih'liOolil,  <'onn.,  and  was  adniitU-(l  to  tlie  liar  in 
Hirhinnndco..<Ja.,in  ISI.'*,  I)utcstal>Ii«ln'd  Iiininclf  in  (Jrcrnfl- 
liiiro',  Oa.,  wluT)'  ho  soon  ruMi-  tn  nnincnr-n  in  hip  proffHsion  ; 
was  in  IS'_*I  i-lceited  tn  flu-  ^cntT;!!  as^cmhly  id'tho  State,  and 
prnniotfd  to  Ihr  h<Mi>'h  in  the  <  )cniut;;c()  judicial  circuit  in 
IH22,  wliioh  iio  HCMtn  rcHii^nrd,  rcniovinjf  to  Au^jnsta;  con- 
tinual the  praotico  of  the  law  and  eMtahlixhed  tlie  Au^tiHta 
Srnfhuf,  conyr.Iidated  in    IS.'IS  with  the  AnKiistii  Cftrunirlr, 

tilkin;^    tlui    tide    <d"   the     C/nonirfr    uiul    Srntliirl,    whioll    ifl 

still  (IS?.*!)  a  leadiiij;  poliriciil  jmirnal.  KntcrinK  the  min- 
istry, ho  joined  (he  Methodist  I'lpi.icopal  cimforcnco  in 
IS.'IS,  and  was  asHij^nod  to  the  chureh  at  Aii;;nnla  for  tho 
next  year.  Hnrinjc  thi«  period  tA'  hi.n  niitiiMterial  dntioa 
Aiij;nslawan  ."fvorely  afllleted  wi'h  yellow  fever,  hot  he, 
with  liifi  ns!»n''iates.  Rev.  <'a)eh  W.  Key  and  Rev.  Father 
lhirr6  of  tho  (-atliolie.  chureh,  reinain  mI  at  hl.s  post,  faith- 
fully niinisterin-;  to  tho  npirilinil  and  tho  physical  wants  of 
the  siek  and  the  dyin-;;  in  !>>*'*.)  wan  elceLod  to  the  prcci- 
doney  of  Kinory  ('olle.ce  at  Oxford,  (in.,  wlnoh  position  he 
tilled  with  great  ahilit.y  until  ISJS.  wlii-n  he  acceptetl  a 
similar  post  in  Contcnai'v  Collojre,  La.,  and  shortly  after- 
wards in  M^ssis.^ippi  irniveraity  at  Oxford,  Mins.  Ho  he- 
oanio  president  of  the  South  Carolina  ('(>lle<;e  in  IS.')?,  and 
just  heforo  the  war  returneil  to  the  presidoney  of  the  I'ni- 
vorsity  of  Mississippi.  He  attended  the  (Jeneral  Confur- 
cnoo  of  tho  Methodist  Thurch  of  tho  U.  S.  in  New  York  in 
1S((,  and  -noted  a  conspicuous  part  in  that  bo  ly  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  tlie  ea.-io  of  Hisliop  Aodi-ew,  whieli  eniicd  in  the 
rupturo  of  tho  Cliureh.  Witli  his  most  devout  piety,  .Jiidi;o 
Lon;;streot  was  always  a  decided  politician.  Reared  in 
tho  Jefforsonian  srdiool  of  strict  construction  and  State 
Rights,  he  adhered  inllexil)ly  to  those  principles  in  all  that 
Iio  wrote  ()r  spoke  until  tlie  time  of  his  death.  He  also 
possessed  a  wonderful  taste  for  humor,  of  whicli  tho  marked 
exhiljitions  that  <iontril>uteil  to  his  fame  wore  so  delicately 
done,  and  with  such  a  moral  tone,  as  not  to  detract  in  tho 
least  from  his  clerical  otHcc.  This  was  one  of  tho  most 
striking  features  in  his  varied  and  extraordinary  character. 
His  ar„r>jiii  ,SVr;,f«(  1S10)  and  yfuntrr  Willlnm  SlUhn,  nr  the 
Ynuth  nf  IhiKiant  Tnb'titn  who  ii-hh  liuinnl  (,i/  /ttiil  Lurk 
( I  sr>S),  statnl  among  the  first  works  of  American  wit  autl  hu- 
mor. .\nioni^  his  ;iraver  writings  may  he  mentiouod  his  ser- 
mon on  A(/?</'7iV// before  tho  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, Lrttt-VH  ffnm  frforifift  tn  Mfi^^nrhuHrttn,  Lrttt:rs  to  Clcn/i/- 
jufn  Af  the  \orthrni  Mrth'xfint  Churrh,  \ind  A  lirvicw  of  thf- 
Dt'cininn    nf  thf  Si<prrnir   (^nurt    nf  the    U.   S.  in  the    caar    nf 

yh'Vtdlnch  \.  The  State  nf  Mitrifloud.  His  pen  was  never 
idle.  Up  to  tho  time  of  his  death  ho  was  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  a  number  of  periodical  publications.  Many  of 
his  valuable  uupnhlished  manuscript?  were  destroyed  with 
his  lihravy  tlnring  tho  war.  D.  at  his  home,  Oxford,  Miss., 
after  only  a  few  days'  illness,  Sept.  9,  1870. 

A.  H.  Stki'HKNS. 
I^ongHtrcct  ((^en.  Jamf:s),  b.  in  South  Carolina  in 
IS'jl) ;  removed  at  an  early  age  with  Ins  parents  to  Alahama, 
from  which  .State  he  was  a|ipnint.'d  to  tho  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  in  IS;!S;  graduated  in  1S42.  entering  tho  army  as 
lieutenant  of  infantry,  and  after  a  few  years  of  routine  life 
in  garrison  and  on  tho  frontier  in  the  South-west,  tho 
threatened  trouhU-s  with  Mexico  called  him  into  more 
active  service.  From  the  (H-cnpation  of  Texas  lie  was  en- 
gaged in  all  the  principal  batth'S  of  the  war  up  to  tho 
storming  of  (■hapultepec,  where,  in  tho  assault  upon  tho 
castle,  ho  received  severe  wounds.  For  Contrcras  and 
Churubnsco  he  was  brevet  ted  captain,  and  major  for  Mo- 
lino  del  Rey.  As  adjutant  of  his  regiment  he  served  mostly 
on  duty  at  frontier  posts  in  Texas  (ISH-^S^.  when  he  was 
appointed  captain,  but  remaining  in  Texas  until  transferred 
to  tho  statT  in  1SJ8  as  paymaster,  with  the  rank  of  major. 
In  .Tune,  ISOI.  Longstreet  resigned  to  join  the  Confederacy, 
and  commanded  a  brigade  at  liull  Run  the  following  month. 
Promoted  to  lie  major-general  in  lSt)2.  he  thereafter  bore  a 
conspicuous  part  and  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  Con- 
federate cause.  In  command  o(  tho  rear-guard  of  tho 
army  fulling  back  from  Yorktown,  he  had  passed  through 
AVilliamshurg  May  .">,  1^0-,  when  he  was  called  back  to  op- 
pose tlie  hastily  advancing  I'nion  forces,  a  battle  lasting 
nearly  nine  liours  resulting,  thus  allowing  the  escape  of  the 
main  army  tn  Richmond,  himself  following  rapidly  under 
cover  of  night.  At  Seven  Pines  ho  directed  the  main  at- 
tack, and  in  the  subsequent  fighting  at  tiaines's  Mill,  Fra- 
zier's  Farm,  Malvern  Hill,  etc.  his  division  fought  bravely. 


loMinf{  nearly  ono-half  Rh  nuinbcm  in  killed  and  wounded. 

At  the  second  battle  of  Itull  Run  he  i^kilfully  made  the  pUH- 
migi)  of  the  Thoroughfare  (iup,  and  on  the  Meeond  day  li'.ld 
the  right  of  the  lino  and  contrihuU-d  largely  to  tho  Hue- 
corn)  of  the  day.  At  Antietarn  lie  commanded  the  right 
wing;  the  left  ut  Frcderiekuburg,  where  iho  fiNduult  wa«  no 
fatal  to  the  Federal  army.  After  the  hitler  battle  he  wni 
ieniporarily  detached  with  three  diviHionn  of  hiii  rorpH  Ut 
operate  below  the  .liunef,  and  in  April  atlaeked  (Jen.  P<"k 
at  Suffidk,  Va.,  which  place  he  inveMted  until  recalled  by 
(Jen.  L'o  after  the  battle  of  ChancellorHville.  In  the  or- 
ganization of  the  army  with  which  it  wan  designed  to  in- 
vade the  North,  hongxireet  whh  jifsigned  to  the  command  of 
one  of  its  three  corps,  with  tho  rank  of  lieutenant  general, 
an'l  in  IheensuingbatileofOettysburg  commanded  I  he  right 
of  the  lino  during  the  Hecond  and  third  days  of  the  fight.  The 
importance  of  impencling  operationn  in  the  \Ve»i  canned 
Lee.  who  felt  secure  against  attack,  to  again  dela^di  Long- 
street,  and  on  this  occasion  the  change  was  timely  and 
precious,  for  ho  arrived  with  his  corps  in  time  to  ilccidelho 
fortunes  of  the  day  at  Chiekamauga.  The  following  month 
Bragg  assigned  I-ongstreet  to  lead  a  nio\emeiit  againnt 
Rurnside  in  Hast  Tennessee,  and  in  November  he  eompelled 
that  officer  to  si-ek  the  intrenchments  of  Knoxville  with  his 
army,  which  place  Longstreet  beleaguered,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  tho  siege  upon  Grant's  victory  at  Chat- 
tanooga, and  hastily  moved  eastward  to  Virginia,  where  ho 
rejoined  the  army  of  Oim.  Lee;  in  the  ensuing  campaign  ho 
was  sererely  wounded  hy  his  own  troops  in  the  Wilderness 
battle  (May  C),  and  disahled  for  months.  Returning  to  duty 
in  October,  lie  commanded  the  defences  of  Richmond  N. 
of  the  James,  and  was  partially  engaged  in  the  nelifin 
around  Petersburg  the  day  of  evacuation.  The  war  ended, 
(ien.  Longstreet  accepted  the  result,  and  having  renewed 
his  allegiance  to  tho  general  government,  has  labored 
earnestly  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  war.  and  promote  an  era 
of  good  feeling  between  all  scctif^msof  the  country.  Taking 
up  his  residence  in  New  Orleans,  he  wasappointed  (in  1KC9J 
surveyor  of  the  port,  and  has  been  a  uehool  commisi-ioner. 
In  1S7.'>  he  settled  in  Georgia,  and  in  iSbM  became  V.  S. 
minister  to  Turkey.  G.  C.  Simmons. 

Longstreet  (William),  b.  in  New  Jersey  in  17r.O,  hut 
in  early  lite  moved  to  Augusta,  <ia.  He  was  by  nature  a 
genius,  and  but  for  the  want  of  means  might  have  won  the 
laurels  which  the  more  fortunate  Fulton  secured  in  the  ap- 
plication of  steam  to  the  propulsion  of  boats  on  navigable 
waters.  As  early  as  Sept.  20,  1790,  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  Thomas  Telfair,  governor  of  (Jeorgia,  stating  that  liia 
plan  was  completed,  and  expressing  his  "thorough  con- 
fidence in  its  success"  if  he  had  mranS  to  perfect  it.  These 
he  asked  i»f  the  governor  or  the  legislature,  to  which  the 
matter  was  submitted.  No  action,  however,  was  taken. 
This  was  three  years  before  Fulton's  letter  to  the  earl  of 
Stanhope  announcing  his  ideas  "respecting  the  moving  of 
ships  by  the  means  of  steam."  Longstreet's  plan  was  very 
diiferent  from  Fulton's.  Failing  in  obtaining  public  aid  nt 
the  time,  several  years  afterwards  he  procured  funds  from 
private  sources,  which  enabled  him  to  put  his  boat  in  ope- 
ration on  the  Savannah  River,  and  it  moved  against  the 
current  of  the  stream  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour  a 
few  days  after  Fulton's  like  success  on  the  Hudson  in  1S07. 
He  also  invented  and  patented  the  "breast  roller"  of  cot- 
ton-gins, which  was  of  incalculable  value  to  the  growers  of 
the  long  staple  or  sea-island  cotton.  D.  in  Georgia  in 
1814,  A.  H.  Stf.piiess. 

Long  Swamp,  tp.  of  Berks  co..  Pa.     Pop.  2910. 

Long'ton,  town  of  Kngland,  county  of  Stafford,  on  an 
afllucnt  of  the  Trent,  has  19.74S  inhabitants,  mostly  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  china  and  earthenware. 

Lonf^ton,  post-v.  of  Howard  co..  Kan.,  on  Elk  River, 
30  miles  W.  of  Morehead  Station.     It  has  1  newspaper. 

rongueil,  post-v.  cap.  of  Chambly  co.,  Quebec.  Can- 
ada, on  the  S.  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence, .'!  miles  from  Mnnt- 
real.  connected  by  steam-ferry  with  Hocheloga.    Pop.  20n;{. 

Lon'gUSf  a  Greek  Sophist  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century 
of  our  era,  but  of  whose  personal  life  nothing  is  known, 
was  the  author  of  a  small  orotic  novel.  Daphuit  and  Chfur, 
which  has  come  down  to  us.  It  was  first  printed  at  Flor- 
ence (l.'iifS)  by  Columbianus.  One  of  the  latest  and  best 
editions  is  that  by  Hercher  (Leipsic.  I8:i5).  It  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  G.  Thornley  (London,  1667). 

I^ong  Valley,  post-tp.  of  Lassen  eo„  Cal.     Pop.  135. 

Long  Valley,  a  v.  of  Washoe  co.,  Ncv.     Pop.  46. 

I*ong'vie\v,  post-tp.  of  Ashley  co..  Ark.     Pop.  432. 

Longview,  post-v.  of  Gregg  (formerly  Tpfhur)  co., 
Tex.,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  with 
tho  International  and  (treat  Northern  R.  R..  on  the  Sabine 
River,  6G  milea  W.  of  Shrevcport,  iu  one  of  the  richest, 
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best-timbered,  and  most  healthful  regions  of  the  State,  has 
4  churches,  2  weekly  uewspapers,  1  banking-house,  several 
schools,  and  nearly  40  saw-mills  in  the  vicinity,  from  which, 
with  the  cotton  crop,  it  derives  its  prosperity.  It  is  a 
shipping-poiut  of  recent  growth,  incorporated  in  1871.  Pop. 
about  21)00.  E.  M.  Ragland,  Ed.  "Reporter.** 

Long'worth  (Xr-holas),  b.  at  Newark.  N.  J.,  Jan.  16, 
1782;  settled  in  1803  in  Cincinnati,  and  studied  law  with 
Jacob  Burnet;  after  twenty-five  years' legal  practice  left 
the  bar,  having  become  wealthy,  chiefly  by  the  rise  in  value 
of  his  lauds;  devoted  himself  with  great  ultimate  success 
to  the  wine-manufacture.  His  still  and  sparkling  catawba 
wines  acquired  much  reputation.  He  was  widely  known 
as  an  observer  and  writer  upon  the  growth  of  the  straw- 
berry, was  somewhat  eccentric  in  his  habits,  and  took  es- 
pecial pleasure  In  bestowing  charities  upon  vagabonds, 
whom  he  called  ''  the  devil's  poor."  His  estate  at  his  death 
was  valued  at  $15,000,000.     D.  at  Cincinnati  Feb.  10, 1863. 

Lon§'year  (Jons  W.),  b.  in  Shandaken,  Ulster  co., 
N.  Y..  Oct.  22,  1820;  was  educated  at  Lima,  N.  Y. :  re- 
moved in  1S44  to  Mason,  Ingham  co.^  Jlich.,  where  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  1846;  settled  at  Lansing  1847,  and 
gradually  acquired  an  extensive  practice:  was  a  member 
of  Congress  1861-65.  a  delegate  to  the  Loyalist  convention 
at  Philadelphia  ^SG^'^,  a  member  of  the  State  constitutional 
convention  of  Michigan  18G7,  and  was  appointed  judge  of 
the  district  court  of  Michigan  May,  1870.  His  decisions  in 
that  capacity,  especially  those  in  admiralty  and  bankruptcy 
cases,  were  extensively  quoted,  and  regarded  as  very  able 
and  judicious.     D.  at  Detroit  Mar.  10,  1875. 

TtOni'gO^  a  considerable  town  in  Northern  Italy,  in  the 
province  uf  Vicenza.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in  wheat  and 
horses.  At  the  annual  fair  in  March  20U0  horses  are 
sometimes  brought  to  market.     Pop.  in  1874,  9185. 

Loiin'rot  (Elias),  M.  D.,  b.  Apr.  9.  1802.  at  Sammatti, 
Finland  ;  apprenticed  first  to  a  tailor,  then  to  a  druggist; 
commenced  in  1822  the  study  of  philology  and  natural 
science  at  the  University  of  Abo,  then  that  of  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Helsingfors  in  1827;  took  his  degree  in 
1S32;  began  practice  as  a  physician  at  Kajuna  in  1833, 
aud  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Finnish  language  and 
literature  at  the  University  of  Helsingfors  in  1853.  By 
his  rare  talents  and  still  rarer  energy  he  not  only  rendered 
great  service  to  linguistic  science  in  general,  but  made 
the  Finnish,  which  had  been  relegated  to  the  lower  classes 
of  the  people,  a  literary  language,  displaying  an  individual 
civilization.  Travelling  on  foot  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
to  the  White  Sea.  he  gathered  the  songs  and  tales  which 
lived  among  the  Finns  without  ever  having  been  written 
down,  and  the  results  were  the  Knlevnta,  the  Kantehtar, 
and  two  large  collections  of  proverbs  and  enigmas.  (See 
Finnish  Langltagk  Avn  Literature.}  He  also  gave  a 
Swedish-German-Finnish  dictionary  ( 1847),  founded  Fin-* 
nish  monthly  aud  weekly  periodicals,  and  wrote  a  number 
of  valuable  essays  on  subjects  relating  to  the  Finnish, 
Lappish,  and  kindred  languages. 

Lonoke'',  county  in  E.  Central  Arkansas,  formed  in 
1873  from  pttrtions  of  Prairie  and  Pulaski  cos.,  bounded  N. 
by  Cypress  Ba\'ou.  It  is  a  fine  agricultural  and  well-tim- 
bered region,  traversed  by  the  St.  Louis  Iron  Mountain  and 
Southern  and  the  Memphis  aud  Little  Rock  R.  Rs.  Cap. 
Lonuke. 

Lonoke,  post-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Lonoke  co.,  Ark.,  on 
the  Memphis  and  Little  Hock  R.  R.,  23  miles  E.  of  Little 
Rock,  in  a  beautiful  plain,  was  first  settled  in  18()0  :  has  2 
churches,  1  weekly  newspaper,  a  collegiate  institute.  Ma- 
sonic hall,  steam  flouring-mill,  a  cotton-gin,  over  30  busi- 
ness-houses, and  ships  over  5000  bales  of  cotton  annually. 
Pop.  371.  John  C.  England,  Ed,  "  Democrat. " 

Lons'ilale,  a  flourishing  manufacturing  and  post-v. 
of  Lin.'olii  tp..  Providence  co.,  R.  I.,  (ui  the  Providence 
and  Worctvstcr  R.  R.,  7  miles. N.  of  Providence. 

Lonsdale  (Henry),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Carlisle,  England,  in 
18)0;  -tudicd  at  Edinburgh  and  Paris;  became  lecturer  on 
anatomy  at  Kdinhurgh;  made  important  discoveries  in  the 
histology  of  nerve-tissues;  became  in  1815  physician  to 
the  Cumberland  Infirmary,  Carlisle;  has  written  much  and 
ably  upon  sanitary  questions  ;  and  published  several  vol- 
umes of  biographical  and  other  literature,  notably  the 
WnrthleB  (,/  ('luitUrlnnd  (6  vols.),  containing  Lh-rn  of  the 
Howards,  Sir  James  Graham,  M.  P.,  the  Loshes,  Addison, 
and  other  celebrities.     D.  Aug.,  187(1. 

Lons-lr-Saulnier',  town  of  France,  department  of 
.lura,  beautifully  t-ihiatiMl  among  vine-clad  hills  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Seille,  Vallicro,  and  Solman,  has  a  celebrated 
salt-welt,  discovered  in  the  fourth  century,  from  which 
20,000  quintals  of  Halt  arc  annually  drawn.  It  wns  the 
birihjtbic"  of  Rouget  do  Lisle,  the  composer  of  tho  "Mar- 
seillai""."      P.. p.  Osr,2. 


Lonyay,  Count,  a  Hungarian  statesman,  b.  in  1822, 
descended  from  an  influential  Magyar  family;  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  diet  in  1843.  and  afterward  appointed  a 
secretary  in  the  ministry  of  finance;  fled  in  1849  when  tlie 
Hungarian  rebellion  was  put  down,  and  lived  in  London 
and  Paris;  returned  in  1850  in  consequence  of  a  general 
amnesty,  and  devoted  himself  to  questions  of  political 
economy  and  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  schools  in 
Hungary.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of 
the  diet  of  1865  ;  was  very  .active  in  1806  and  1867  for  the 
settlement  between  Hungary  and  Austria  accomplished  by 
Beust,  and  accepted  the  ministry  of  finance  in  the  Hun- 
garian cabinet  which  Andrassy  formed  in  1S67.  '  He  was 
very  successful  in  his  financial  policy,  but  fell  out  with 
Andrissy,  retired  in  May,  1870,  and  entered  then  the  im- 
perial cabinet  as  minister  of  finance.  When  Andrassy  be- 
came president  of  the  imperial  cabinet  instead  of  Beust 
(Nov.  16,  1871),  Lonyay  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Hungarian  cabinet,  but  (Nov.  18,  1872)  he  was  accused  by 
his  adversaries  in  the  lower  house,  especially  by  Deputy 
Csernatony,  of  having  misused  his  oflicial  position  for  per- 
sonal purposes,  in  consequence  of  which  he  gave  in  his 
resignation  Dec.  2,  1872.  August  Niemann. 

Loo-Choo',  or  Lew-CheAV,  a  chain  of  thirty-five 
small  islands  stretching  from  Japan  to  Formosa,  400  miles 
otf  the  coast  of  China.  They  are  very  imperfectly  known, 
as  foreigners  are  not  allowed  to  visit  them,  but  they  seem 
to  be  very  fertile,  well  cultivated,  and  densely  peopled. 
The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  Japanese  and  Chinese, 
the  former  element  being  the  predominant  one.  The  Jap- 
anese are  the  only  foreigners  who  are  allowed  to  live  on  the 
islands;  and  although  a  number  of  young  natives  are 
annually  sent  to  China  to  be  educated,  yet  the  Chinese  are 
treated  with  the  same  suspicion  and  inhospitality  as  the 
Europeans.  The  religion  is  Booddhism  blended  with  the 
doctrines  of  Confucius. 

Loodia'nahf  district  of  British  India,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Sutlej,  aud  comprising  an  area  of  750  square 
miles,  with  527,722  inhabitants.  Its  capital,  of  the  same 
name,  lies  in  lat.  30°  55'  N.  and  Ion.  75°  54'  E.,  has  large 
manufactures  of  shawls  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  carries 
on  a  considerable  banking  business  and  transit  trade. 
Pop.  47,900. 

Loogootee',  post-v.  of  Perry  tp.,  Martin  co.,  Ind.,  on 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  R.  R.  *  Pop.  748. 

Loom  [Ang.-Sax.  /f5»m],  the  machine  by  which  weav- 
ing is  eflected.  In  its  simpler  forms  it  is  probably  one  of 
the  earliest  of  human  inventions.  The  Indian  native  fab- 
rics, notwithstanding  their  extreme  delicacy,  are  wrought 
upon  looms  of  the  rudest  description,  sometimes  two  trees 
serving  for  the  frame,  and  bamboo  sticks  and  string  eom- 
jdeting  the  mechanism  by  nthich  silks  unequalled  for  splen- 
dor are  perfected.  The  object  of  Weaving  (which  see)  is 
the  making  of  cloth  by  tho  intersection  of  materials.  The 
portions  running  lengthwise  are  called  the  warp,  or  chain, 
and  those  across,  the  woof  or  weft.  There  is  no  variation  in 
principle  between  the  looms  for  silk  and  woollen,  though 


Loom, 
their  relative  strength  is  of  course  widely  different.  In 
describing  the  hand-loom  wo  shall  be  able  to  indicate  the 
principles  upon  which  every  loom,  even  the  most  comidi- 
eated,  is  constructed.  Tho  framework  consists  of  four  up- 
rights, with  three  horizontal  beams  at  the  tnp,  centre,  and 
base.  Tho  only  object  of  these  is  to  keep  the  more  import- 
ant working  parts  in  position.  At  one  end  is  tho  beam  or 
yard-roll  (n)  on  which  the  threads  of  the  warp  arc  wound, 
passing  through  the  hc.ald.  a  sort  of  comb  (/),  and  extend- 
ing to  tho  cloth-beam  or  breast-roll  (m)  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  loom.  Round  the  latter  the  fabric  is  rolled 
as  it  is  woven.  It  is  kept  tight  by  weights  suspended  fnnn 
tho  yard-roll  (h).  Tho  treadles  (//)  aro  pressed  by  the  fict ; 
one  is  connected  with  the  harness  or  heddio  (r)  and  (lie 
othor  with  h,  </,/.  The  alternate  depression  and  elevation 
of  the  treadle  causes  a  corres[ionding  movement  in  th(- 
harness  to  which  it  is  attaeheil.  The  harnesses  are  each 
formed  of  two  horizonlal  bars,  conmctrd   by  many  .small 
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onnlfl  of  varyiiiff  Icn^tlm,  nnd  iiiiitud  hy  a  ropo  and  pulley, 
Bn  thill  till)  di'prif'i'in  id'  Iho  uik;  iifccrtrtittttcM  tlu-  (d<;viition 
of  llii'  oihcr.  WlnTi-  Ihi!  hiirii»'CH(!fl  an*  iiittTHCfhMl  hy  dm 
wurp  ('»)  fliiTi'  iirt'  loiiprt  nr  inclfillio  iiynH.  I'liirli  Hcpiiriiti! 
thniiid  in  piisucd  IliroiiKli  ll'«  firdu  of  oua  or  oilier  <d'  tlio 
hnrrii-NHcrt  in  niKiiliir  order,  no  that  Ihi;  iiUenuitu  warp- 
tlin-iidrt  j<f>  liir(iu(;h  tim  Id.ppM  iit"  imo  lirddtc,  whilst  thn  iri- 
t(MiiH-diiil(i  thrciidH  arn  p(i«.Hod  IhroiiKli  tln'  cordM  of  tin-  imt: 
and  tln'  luopH  i>r  the  oilier  IiiLrnehH.  When  (lin  trcridle- 
actliiri  loworM  oiio  htirncHs,  all  tlic  warp-thretidH  puKHin^ 
thr'tnjfh  itH  Ioop«  will  bo  dcpreHHod,  mIhImI  Ihe  oilier  linr- 
nc.'4^.  wilh  all  the  inlerniediale  llireiidM,  will  hy  IIk^  name 
niotioii  he  raif<od,  thun  |en,viiii?  hetwecn  the  two  tlivinioriH 
a  f<piu'e  for  the  pasnagi^  of  the  ^Imtlle,  wliieh  earries  the 
tlireiid  of  the  wott.  A.s  noon  tin  it  pasKeB  tho  action  itt  re- 
versed. The  reed  (/),  noniotimes  inado  of  mnall  portionn 
of  split  reed,  hut  UHUuIly  of  flatlened  wires,  drives  the; 
threatjs  tii^hlly  iil'ler  eiieh  iiilerfet-rioii.  The  wire!?  are  fixed 
like  eoMih-lcelh  in  a  fnime  whieh  ref*tx  upon  the  flhutlle- 
raee,  the  warp-lhrrad  piissinp  throuj;h  the  iiitcrHllces.  At 
the  top  lA  a.  cover  with  a  uriiovc  alon^  itn  hiwcr  nido,  known 
as  the  hiy-eap.  The  weaver's  i*eat  (<■),  heinj;  hunj;  hy  rounded 
ends,  aecoiiiinoiiiLtert  ilself  to  the  various  movcincnls  of  the 
body  rcfjuired  hy  the  various  operations  dcMcrihed,  The 
niovenicnt  of  the  batten  is  produced  by  the  hand  of  the 
weaver. 

Sneli  is  a  doseription  of  the  simjilest  ftirm  of  loom,  and 
tlie  hi;;hly  coniplex  niiiehincs  now  employcil  arc  iilentical 
in  priiieiple,  although  their  action  is  now  automat ic  in  jdaee 
of  depending  upon  human  inotive-jiower.  The  first  sugges- 
tion of  a  power-loom  iippears  to  he  one  containecl  in  a  pa-  ■ 
]ier  hy  iM.  de  (Jeniu's,  an  olVieer  of  the  French  navy,  which 
w:ifl  prinloil  in  the  Jmtnuil  d<H  Surfintt  in  ll)"S  (No.  xxvii.). 
It  was  (juito  iinpractieahle.  In  the  summer  of  17SI.  Dr. 
Kdward  Cartwright  luippened  to  meet  some  Manchester 
gontlcmcn,  who  remarked  thiit  when  Arkwright's  patent 
ran  out,  (here  would  not  he  suftieient  liands  to  weave  all 
the  cotton  that  would  ho  spun,  (.'artwright  replied  tn  Ark- 
wright,  "  We  must  then  invent  n  woaving-mill."  This  the 
"priictical"  men  declined  impossible.  The  subject  recurred 
to  Cart  Wright's  mind.  Ilt^  hud  never  seen  any  weaving  done, 
but  considering  that  '*  there  could  only  bo  throe  movements, 
which  wore  to  follow  each  other  in  succession,"  tliero  would 
bo  little  dilTicuHy  in  producing  and  repeating  them.  Ho 
constructed  a  h-ii.  whieh  did  produce  clotli:  although  **  tho 
warp  w»?  phicei  perpendicularly,  the  rceil  fell  with  the 
weiglit  of  at  least  half  a  hundredweight,  and  tho  springs 
which  throw  the  shuttle  were  strong  enough  to  have  thrown 
a  Congrevo  rocket.''  ^Vhen  he  had  obtained  a  patent  and 
seen  weaving  he  was  astonished  at  the  greater  ease  of  the 
usual  operations.  The  details  of  the  power-loom  were  mod- 
ified in  his  successive  patents,  but  the  principle  has  re- 
mained unchanged  until  now.  Ninety  years  of  mechanical 
ingenuity  have  been  (expended  ujion  the  perfection  of  this 
machine,  and  tho  nuinlK-r  of  patents  for  its  improvement 
is  truly  marvellous.  One  great  dilTorenec  between  the  hand- 
loom  and  tho  power-loom  is  tho  mechanical  arrangement 
by  which  tho  shuttle  is  thrown  in  tho  latter.  At  each  side 
of  tho  loom,  and  in  a  line  with  the  H/mf,  is  a  groove.  Along 
theso  Mhnttf''-r(7CfM  the  shuttle  Hashes,  impelled  by  a  leather 
and  strap  arrangement  acting  on  the  principle  of  a  sling. 
Tho  warp  unwinding  from  a  beam  passes  round  a  roller 
above  it,  passes  through  the  two  leaves  of  the  heddles.  thus 
forming  the  Mhcd  through  wliieh  the  shuttle  flics,  the  weft 
is  then  pressed  up  by  the  batton,  and  tho  linishcd  cloth 
results. 

In  weaving  figured  fabrics  two  persons  were  formerly 
necessary.  In  1"7'.>,  William  Chcape  patented  a  mechanical 
"draw  hoy,"  as  tho  assistant  was  called.  This,  with  sun- 
dry improvements,  continued  in  use  until  it  was  superseded 
by  the  famous  Jacquard  machine.  Joseph  Marie  .lacquard 
was  a  native  of  Lyons,  the  son  of  a  weaver,  but  following 
the  trade  of  a  straw-hat  maker.  Having  heard  of  the  pre- 
mium offered  hy  tho  Society  of  Arts  for  a  machine  to  weave 
nets,  ho  conceived  the  possibility  of  earning  it.  He  pro- 
duced a  machine  made  net,  but  not  meeting  with  any  en- 
couragement from  his  fellow-citizens,  he  threw  the  project 
aside  and  gave  (he  net  to  a  friend.  By  some  means  it  got 
to  the  liands  of  the  authorities  in  Paris,  and  when  Jacquard 
himself  had  forgotten  tho  matter  he  was  retiuircd  by  the 
pretVet  of  (ho  dejiartmcnt  to  make  a  net-weaving  machine. 
When  it  readied  Paris  the  emperor  ordered  (he  inventor's 
arrest,  whieh  was  done  so  suddenly  that  he  was  not  allowed 
to  go  liome  to  prepare  for  the  journey.  He  was  placed  in 
the  Conservatoire  dcs  Arts,  and  reconstructed  the  machine 
in  the  jirescnce  of  inspectors.  He  was  presented  to  Napo- 
leon, who  |uit  (he  characteristic  question:  "Are  you  tlio 
man  who  jjretends  to  do  what  (Jod  Almighty  cannot  do — 
to  tie  a  knot  in  a  stretched  string?"  He  was  then  shown 
Vaucanson's  loom,  on  which  from  20,000  to  :U1,000  francs 
bad  been  expended  fur  making  fabrics  for  Bonaparte's  use. 


He  detorminod  to  nchievo  Iho  object  of  thifl  coinplicated 
maehine  by  u  Hinipler  proccMH.  and  tho  reMult  wan  th'-  Jac- 
quard Iraiiie,  Thi!  Hilk-wfuverM  of  I^yoiiH  were  indigniint 
wilh  him  ti)r  contriving  a  labor-Having  apparutuK ;  be  wuh 
thrice  expoKed  to  Ihe  danger  of  UffMnHHiniition  ;  the  Coniieil 
den  PrudltoiiiMieH  broke  up  bin  loom  in  the  public  fiquare, 
in  the  name  plme  where  bin  Mlatue  now  HtundK.  ll'if  nutent- 
rightH  were  purelmHed  by  a  niiinieipnl  pension  aulliori/,ed 
by  the  emperor,  who  aNo  decorated  biiii  with  the  erooH  of 
the  Legion  of  Himor.  There  are  varying;  vcrHionM  of  the 
earlier  part  of  hiH  career  an  on  inventor,  Home  attributing 
to  f'arnot  tho  phrase  about  tying  a  knot  io  a  stretchtd 
string. 

'i'he  Jacquard  frame  can  bo  adiiptod  to  nearly  all  lonmn, 
its  object  being  to  direct  the  movementH  of  llie  warp-threndH 
which  produce  the  pattern.  Although  ibe  principle  in 
beuutifnlly  simple,  the  arriingenientn  for  carrying  it  into 
praefiee  depeu'I  on  delicate  mechanical  udjuF'tnientf*  which 
bewilder  the  eye  of  the  uninitiatefL  The  war]»-threadK  are 
pavsod  through  loops  in  the  lifling-tliread*<,  (to  tin  to  bo 
raised  by  tho  action  of  the  treadles  upon  the  ltfting-barj<. 
This  is  j.reeisely  the  same  as  in  common  weaving,  but  in  the 
.laeqiMird  ap|uiratuH  tho  lifting-thrcadH  hang  on  wircB  ter- 
minating in  a  hook.  In  the  ordinary  course  tbifi  hook 
catches  upon  a  projection  on  the  lifling-bar,  but  failfl  to  do 
so  if  thrown  out  of  the  perpendicular.  Each  wire  passes 
through  a  horizontal  needle  at  right  angles;  the  needle  is 
furnished  wilh  a  biop  for  this  purpose.  It  moves  freely 
through  at  (Mie  sitie,  and  at  the  other  extremity  is  looped 
on  to  another  rod  ending  in  a  spring-box.  When  jiuhhrd 
back  into  this  box,  it  presses  ujion  a  spiral  spring,  which 
restores  it  to  its  former  position  immediately  the  pressure 
ceases.  When  pressure  is  exerted  upon  any  wire  it  is  thrown 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  so  fails  to  etitch  upon  the  pro- 
jection in  the  lifling-bar  ;  the  wires  not  so  acted  upon  reach 
the  bar,  drawing  the  threatls  of  the  warp  attached  to  them. 
It  will  he  evident  from  this  that  by  regulating  the  pressure 
upon  tho  horizontal  needles  any  variation  of  thread  can  be 
etVectcd.  Tor  this  purpose  a  square  roller  is  used,  with  its 
four  sides  pierced  with  holes  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  threads  in  tho  warp,  in  the  same  way  as  the  wires  and 
needles.  A  row  of  needles  fit  into  a  row  of  perforations, 
and  each  row  of  the  latter  is  brought  in  succession  agnin«t 
the  needles  by  a  motion  received  from  Ihe  machinery.  In 
the  ordinary  course  the  sim])le  effect  would  be  that  all  the 
wires  would  act,  and  all  the  warp-threads  be  hooked  upon  tho 
projections  in  tho  bar.  In  order  to  produce  the  variations 
in  the  arrangement  of  threads  required  for  the  production 
of  the  pattern,  (bis  roller  is  masked  with  what  are  known 
as  pattorn-oards.  These  are  perforated  in  accordance  with 
tho  desired  j)attern,  the  holes,  wliere  there  are  any,  cor- 
responding with  those  of  the  rollers  they  cover.  Where 
not  perforated  the  card  resists  tho  action  of  the  needle, 
pressing  it  hack  upon  the  spring,  and  so  thr*»wing  the  lift- 
ing-bar out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  preventing  the  lifting 
of  the  warp-thread  (o  which  it  is  attached.  The  cards  are 
looped  toge(hcr  at  the  corners,  and  act  as  an  endless  chain, 
their  perforations  indicating  the  pattern. 

The  simplicity  of  the  Jacquard  has  been  improved  by 
Vincenzi  of  Modena.  who,  in  addition  to  a  great  saving  of 
bulk,  has  rendered  the  needle-action  so  delicate  that  in 
place  of  thick  cardboard  for  tho  pattern-card,  paper  can  bo 
used,  ond  thus  a  pattern  can  be  reproduced  without  extra 
trouble.  It  was  thought  Signor  Bonelli's  electric  loom 
would  displace  tho  JacquanI,  but  that  beautiful  piece  of 
mechanism  has  not  yet  come  into  much  practical  use.  Tho 
pneumatic  loom  (Harrison)  is  intended  to  lessen  the  waste 
of  power  caused  by  the  shock  of  throwing  the  shuttle.  In 
]dace  of  tho  picker  a  jet  of  compressed  air  is  discharged 
from  the  shuttle-box  on  to  tho  end  of  tho  shuttle  at  each 
stroke.  There  are  many  minor  annoyances  which  the  ap- 
plication of  grarluated  air-pressure  is  expected  to  obviate. 
(For  descrijdions  of  tho  mechanical  arrangements  of  looms 
the  Abn'tiffmriit  o/Spertficatioit^  o/  pittrnt^  (English)  re- 
Idtiitfj  to  \i'farin(f  should  be  consulted.)     W.  E.  A.  Axo!». 

Loo'mis  (EmasV  LL.O..  b.  in  Tolland  eo..  Conn.,  in 
Aug.,  ISII:  graduated  at  Vale  College  in  IS.IO;  was  for 
several  years  tutor  in  that  institution  <  IS.l:i-.'t61 :  made  im- 
portant researches  in  astronomy,  magnetism,  and  meteor- 
ology, both  in  the  V.  S.  and  at  Paris,  where  he  resided  in 
IS;'.r)-:^7.  attending  lectures:  became  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  in  Western  Reserve  Colleire  IS^IT,  called  to 
the  Vniversity  of  the  City  of  New  York  l*^4-t.  nnd  to 
Yale  College  IStjO.  Ho  has  made  m.any  contributions  to 
the  exact  sciences,  most  of  which  were  eommunicated  to  Iho 
American  Philosophical  Society  and  to  the  .4rH*TiVaii  Xnir- 
unf  of  Srt'/'ucr,  and  published  a  series  of  textbooks  in  tho 
higher  mathematics. comprising  /'ifiurnml  Syhrrtml  Trigo- 
unm^tni  (1818).  Hccent  rrnyrc^it  of  A»trftnnt»}(  (1830  and 
ISot)),  Atinftftfral  Geoiitetrif  and  t'olcnhm  (18.i|).  EUmfnU 
of  AUjebra  (1S51},  Etenentt  of  G^ometrif  and  Conic  See- 
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tiona  (1851),  Tables  nf  Logayithnis  (1855),  Natural  Philos- 
opJiy  (IS5S),  Pracficfd  -4«^•o»oH^//  (1855),  ElemenUof  Arith- 
metic (I860),  Treatise  nn  Metcfn-o/ogy  (1S6S),  Elements  of 
Astronomy  (1861))-  and  a  genealogical  work,  The  Descend- 
ants of  Joseph  Looinia  (1870). 

Loomis  (Gen.  GusTAVus),  b.  at  Thetford,Vt.,  Sept.  23, 

1781);  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  in  1811; 
entered  the  army  as  second  lieutenant  of  artillerists,  and 
after  a  service  of  two  years  in  garrison  in  New  York  harbor 
was  ordered  to  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  was  engaged  in 
the  capture  of  Fort  George,  U.  C,  May  27,  1813.  and  made 
pri-^oner  at  the  surprise  of  Fort  Niagara,  N.  Y.,  Doc.  19, 
1S13.  Subsequently  to  the  close  of  the  war  he  served  on  the 
varied  duty  of  an  artillery,  infantry,  and  staff  officer,  and 
in  all  sections  of  the  country — in  Texas  and  Florida  against 
hostile  Indians:  on  similar  duty  on  the  Western  frontier; 
in  command  of  department  and  on  quartermaster,  ordnance, 
and  coast  survey  duty;  transferred  to  the  infantry  as  cap- 
tain 1st  Regiment  in  1821,  he  was  successively  promoted 
to  be  colonel  5th  Infantry  in  1851.  During  the  civil  war 
he  served  on  court-martial  and  recruiting  duty,  and  as 
mustering  officer;  retired  from  active  service  June  1,  1863; 
brevet  brigadier-general  Mar,  13,  1865.  D.  at  Stratford, 
Conn.,  Mar.  5,  1372. 

Loomis  (Justin-  Rolph),  LL.D.,  b.  Aug.  10.  1810,  at 
Bennington,  Wyoming  co.,  N.  Y. ;  graduated  at  Brown 
University  1835;  professor  of  natural  sciences  in  Colby 
University  (Waterville,  Me.)  1830-52,  and  held  the  same 
position  in  the  university  at  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  1853-58,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  president.  Author  of  Elements  of 
(leolof/r/  and  Elements  nf  Physiohtrfff. 

Loon,  or  Great  Northern  Diver,  the  Cobjmhns 
fjlacifxlis,  a  swimming  bird  of  the  family  Colymbid;v.  found 
in  both  hemispheres.  It  is  a  large  solitary  bird,  32  inches 
long,  very  difficult  to  shoot.  It  is  a  fine  diver,  perfectly  at 
home  in  air  or  water,  but  by  no  means  so  on  the  land.  Its 
loud  startling  cry  is  a  very  familiar  sound  in  the  woods  of 
North  America. 

Loo'ney,  tp.  of  Polk  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1750. 

Looney's  Tavern,  tp.  of  Winston  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  222, 

Lo'pes,  or  liOpez  (Fernao).  b.  about  1380,  in  Por- 
tugal, was  made  chief  archivist  of  the  kingdom  by  King 
Di>m  Joao  I.,  and  devoted  his  life  to  the  collection  and 
sturly  of  materials  fur  the  history  of  his  country  and  the 
composition  of  chronicles  of  several  of  her  kings.  Like 
Froissart,  he  also  personally  visited  the  scenes  of  battles 
and  of  other  important  events,  and  conferred  much  with 
eminent  soldiers  and  statesmen  who  had  participated 
in  the  wars  and  other  public  affairs  of  Portugal.  The 
chronicles  of  Lopes  possess  great  literary  and  critical  value, 
and  are  probably  surpassed  in  merit  by  no  historical  works 
of  the  CLMitury  in  which  they  were  written.  The  field  of 
action  and  the  period  of  time  embraced  by  the  narratives 
of  Lopes  are  narrower  than  those  covered  by  the  immortal 
work  of  Froissart ;  and  doubtless  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  much  greater  accuracy  of  Lopes  in  point  of  dale, 
detail,  and  attending  circumstances.  The  style  of  Lopes 
is  generally  less  picturesque  than  that  of  Froissart.  hut  in 
some  cases — as,  for  instance,  in  the  description  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Aljubarota,  known  in  Portuguese  history  as  '*  the 
battle,"  fought  in  the  year  1380  on  ground  which  is  now 
the  site  of  the  renowned  monastery  and  church  of  Batalba 
• — the  Portuguese  writer  has  a  decided  superiority  over  the 
French  chronicler.  Lopes  is  always  animated  with  a  pa- 
triotism which  much  enlivens  his  annals,  hut  is  altogether 
warning  in  the  bordfrer  Froi.«isart,  who  is  never  quite 
French  or  quite  English.  The  works  of  Lopes  are — 
Chroiu'cn  do  Senhor  liri  Oom  Prdro  I.;  (Jhronien  dn  Scnhor 
JCei  Ifim  /'V/-/j'(»i(/o,  both  printed  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  (.V/^errtio 
dr.  Livros  [neditos  d';  /fisforia  Pi,rtn<fnrza  (Lisbon,  ISlfi), 
and  the  very  rare  and  important  Chronica  dt-l  fiti/  Dom 
Jnito  f.  (Lisbon,  UU4,  2  parts,  fuliu),  with  a  tliird  part  or 
continuation  by  Gomes  Eannes  d'Azurura. 

Geohok  p.  Marsh. 

Lo'pez  (TAni.os  Antoxio),  b.  at  Asuncion,  Paraguay, 
Nmv.  1,  I7y():  was  educated  at  the  ecclesiastical  seminary 
of  that  city,  and  became  better  versed  in  civil  and  canon 
law  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  To  escape  persecution 
by  the  dictator,  Dr.  Francia,  lie  resided  many  years  in  an 
obicuro  village;  n-turned  to  Asuncion  on  the  death  of 
Francia  in  Se|)t.,  I8I(l;  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
military  junta  then  in  pov/cr;  was  elected  one  of  the  two 
con.^uls  in  1841  ;  president  for  ten  years  in  1844;  re-elected 
for  three  yearH  in  IH51,  and  again  for  ten  years  in  1857, 
witii  power  to  appoint  a  successor  by  will.  He  governed 
<h'sjM)ti<'aIly,  convoking  a  congress  only  at  int'-rvals  of 
many  years,  and  allowing  it  liberty  only  to  sanction  his 
edicts.  Ho  opened  the  country  to  foreign  commerce,  con- 
Htrncted  a  railway,  sent  a  considerable  number  of  Para- 


guayan youth  to  Europe  for  education,  especially  in  me- 
chanics, provided  abundiuit  war-material,  bought  several 
steamers  ns  the  foundation  of  a  navy,  levied  and  maintained 
under  strict  discipline  a  considerable  army,  built  an  arsenal, 
foundries,  and  fortitications,  asserted  a  government  monop- 
oly for  tobacco  andycrba  mate,  the  most  important  products 
of  the  country,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish 
a  French  colony  in  the  Grand  Chaco,  made  treaties  with 
foreign  powers,  engaged  in  desultory  warfare  with  the  dic- 
tator Kosas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  was  involved  in  diplomatic 
controversies  with  France,  England,  Brazil,  and  tlie  U.  S., 
narrowly  escaping  hostilities  with  the  three  latter  powers, 
and  successfully  labored  for  the  material  prosperity  of  Par- 
aguay, bequeathing  his  power  to  his  son,  Francisco  Solano, 
on  his  deathj  which  occurred  at  Asuncion  Sept.  10,  1802. 

Iiopez  (Francisco  Solano),  b.  near  Asuncion,  Para- 
guay. July  24,  1826  or  1827,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Carlos 
Antonio  Lopez,  president  of  Paraguay  from  1844  to  1862. 
Though  his  early  education  during  the  dictatorship  of 
Francia  had  been  almost  entirely  neglected.  Francisco  was 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  years  made  general  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Paraguayan  army,  then  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities with  the  dictator  Rosas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  who  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  independence  of  Paraguay  or  to  con- 
cede the  right  of  navigation  on  the  Parana.  Young  Lopez 
spent  some  months  in  the  Argentine  province  of  Corrientcs, 
then  in  rebellion  against  Rosas,  and  probably  derived  some 
rudimentary  ideas  about  war  from  his  Mentor,  the  Argen- 
tine general  Paz,  though  ho  saw  no  actual  engagements. 
Returning  to  Asuncion  in  the  following  year,  he  was  suc- 
cessively entrusted  by  his  father  with  all  the  more  import- 
ant offices  of  the  state,  with  a  view  to  prepare  tlie  way  for 
his  succession  to  the  presidency.  In  1853  he  was  sent  to 
Europe,  accredited  as  minister  to  the  courts  of  London, 
Paris,  and  Turin  for  the  ratification  of  treaties  concluded 
the  previous  year,  and  spent  eighteen  months  in  European 
capitals,  attended  by  a  suite  of  forty  persons.  Ho  engaged 
the  services  of  numerous  engineers,  bought  steamers,  con- 
tracted for  the  building  of  a  railroad  and  the  establishment 
of  a  French  colony,  and  purchased  large  quantities  of  arms 
and  materials  of  war.  lie  also  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  French  and  of  the  condition  of  European  afi"airs.  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  Madame  Lynch, 
who  followed  him  to  Paraguay,  became  his  mistress,  and 
had  an  important  influence  upon  his  later  career.  In  1855, 
Lopez  became  minister  of  war  uncler  his  father,  and  tho 
successive  difficulties  with  the  U.  S..  England,  France,  and 
Brazil  {see  Paragi'ay)  stimulated  his  already  formed  reso- 
lution to  make  Paraguay  a  military  power  which  at  a 
future  time  should  humble  the  surrounding  countries,  wrest 
from  them  their  frontier  provinces,  and  perhaps  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  vast  inland  empire.  In  1862.  on  the  death 
of  his  father  (Sept.  10),  Lopez  assumed  the  executive  power 
by  virtue  of  a  nomination  as  vice-president  made  in  tho 
will  of  the  former,  according  to  a  singular  power  previously 
conferred  upon  him.  and  convoked  a  congress  by  which  ho 
was  elected  (Oct.  16)  president  for  ten  years.  He  now 
hastened  his  preparations  for  war,  secretly  procuring  from 
Europe  immense  stores  of  arms  and  ammunition;  and  in 
Sept.,  1864,  believing  himself  ready  for  the  struggle,  availed 
himself  of  the  fact  of  Brazilian  intervention  in  a  civil  war 
then  existing  in  Uruguay  to  declare  himself  the  protector 
of  the  *' equilibrium  "  of  the  La  Plata  regions.  He  sum- 
moned Brazil  to  abstain  from  the  hostilities  already  com- 
menced in  Uruguay,  and  as  that  empire  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  his  challenge,  he  inaugurated  hostilities  in  Nov., 
1864,  by  seizing  treacherously  and  without  warning  in  tho 
port  of  Asuncion  a  Brazilian  merchant-steamer,  which  in 
conformity  with  treaty -right  was  on  its  way  to  Mat  to 
Grosso,  conveying  the  president  of  that  province,  who  with 
his  suite  was  thrown  into  a  prison  from  which  none  of  them 
over  emerged.  In  the  fidUnving  month,  before  news  of  this 
proceeding  could  reach  Prazil.  Lope/,  sent  a  force  to  occupy 
the  vast  province  of  Matto  (Jrosso,  situated  to  the  N.  of 
Paraguay,  and  early  in  tho  following  year  despatched  an- 
other large  force  across  tho  Argentine  territtiry  into  tho 
southern  Brazilian  jtrovinre  of  Rio  (Jrande  ilo  Sul.  Tho 
refusal  of  the  Argentine  government  to  consent  to  this  pas- 
sage of  troops  alfordcd  liOpcz  a  pretext  for  hostilities 
against  that  country.  Hastily  summoning  a  "congress" 
com])(>sed  »f  his  own  nominees,  in  Mar.,  1805,  Lopez  pro- 
cureil  therefrom  (he  ratification  of  his  previous  acts,  a 
formal  declaration  of  war  against  Brazil  and  tin;  Argentine 
Republie,  and  the  military  grade  of  marshal  for  himself, 
with  extraordinary  war-]»owers.  The  Argentine  merchant- 
steamers  in  port  were  detained  and  siilisequently  confis- 
cated, and  an  expedition  was  sent  to  the  Argentine  ^irov- 
ineeof  (^irrientes  which  seized  the  cnpital  and  two  nn  n of- 
war(Apr.  14)  before  the  deelaratiori  could  bo  known  in 
Buenos  Ayres.  On  May  1  a  triple  alliance  against  Para- 
guay, offensive  and  defensive,  between   Brazil,  the  Argen- 
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tino  Republic,  and  Uruguay  was  iii^iiird  iil  BiicnoH  Ayron, 
aiij  a  wiir  '»!'  f^i^iinlit!  proporlioiiH  lur  iSoiith  Ainoricil  wii(t 
(Iioiicefurwiirii  uurriiMi  on  for  (ivo  yoiirn.  (Korth«  outlin<! 
of  tliu  iinlihiry  <i(M-nilioiiM  rettTiMicf  rniiHt  Ixi  niiLtlu  t(i  th<- 
arliclo  Paie.h.ia  V.)  I'jitrly  m  I  Slilitln- iillit-H  liu'I  n-ooviiri-il 
tlicir  own  provinces  ami  inviulfl  l*ara;;iiay,  when:  they 
wiTO  kept  at  l)ay  for  y<'ar«  heforu  the  furljIieatiunH  of 
Huniaila,  Tt-hicuarf.  an<l  Anf^ostiira,  until  nearly  (he  whole 
male  )io|iii]alion  rif  I*ar-axu:iy  iiad  been  iniprcMSed  into 
military  niirviee  ilimI  ha«I  |iei-i.slieil  in  llie  IreneheM  or  by 
famine  an<l  [M'stilenee.  Lope/.  poN^esned  no  Icnow!eil|;e  of 
military  «oience  ;  he  was  even  ileiieicnt  in  personal  eoura^e, 
and  never  partieipaloil  in  a  linllle  Inil  from  it  safe  distance  ; 
thron;5h  the  employment  (if  a  vast  Hystein  ctf  terroriani  and 
esjiionage  he  eoereed  a  ndnelant  people  to  Haerifiee  ilnelf 
for  his  ambition.  .Always  cruel,  nn^^erapulons,  passionate, 
and  morbidly  suspicions,  liis  evil  i|ualilii'S  were  stimulated 
by  a  limg  succession  of  military  failures,  by  the  ruin  of  his 

ambitious  hopes,  tl rtiiiiily  of  iinpendini;  ibiwnfall,  and 

by  inereasiii'^  habits   of  inti-in|>erai ,  until   in   ISIiH  they 

culminated  in  the  airesi,  toiliirc.  and  e.xeeuli jf  several 

hundreds  of  Paraguayans  and  foreigners  on  an  absurd 
eharge  of  conspiracy  against  his  government  and  life. 
From  .Inly  to  Dee.,  Isr.s.  scarcely  a  day  pa««cd  without  the 
cxccnlion  of  new  batcbi'S  of  prisoners  in  his  camp,  among 
whom  were  includeil  all  his  brothers,  brotbers-in  law.  cabi- 
net minister.s.  judges  ami  prefects,  anil  ninc-lciilbs  of  the 
civil  cmployf^s  of  every  grailc.  The  bishops  and  priesthood 
shared  a  similar  fato.  as  did  most  of  the  higher  inilitarv 
ollicers,  and  more  than  L'On  foreigners,  embracing  all  except 
about  a  score,  whoso  services  in  various  capacities  were  in- 
dispensable. Several  nicmlicrs  of  the  scanty  diplomatic 
an(i  consular  corps  were  among  these  victims:  the  minis- 
ter-resirlent  of  the  1'.  .•<..  lion.  Charles  A.Washburn,  was 
idiarged  with  complicity  with  the  alleged  treasonable  plot, 
and  only  escaped  with  his  life  by  the  opportune  arri\iil  of 
the  U.  .S.  gunboat  Wasp,  which  came  to  lake  iiim  away,  he 
having  resigned  liis  oflice  stunc  m<inlhs  bclorc.  Two  mcin- 
bers  of  the  .American  legation  v.-cro  seii-.cd  in  the  streets  of 
.Asuncion.  Sept.  10,  ISIIS,  while  on  their  way  with  the  niin- 
is'cr  to  embark  for  the  IT.  S.,anrl  subjected  for  three  months 
to  the  same  .system  of  starvation  and  torture  as  their  more 
ha]>lcss  comjianions,  until  in  I>eccmber  of  the  same  vcar 
they  were  surrendered  to  the  sfpuidron  commanded  by 
Admiral  t^harles  II.  Davis.  T>riven  by  successive  defeats 
to  the  northern  extremity  of  Paraguay,  his  forces  being  re- 
duced to  a  few  S([uadrons,  Lopez  was  surprised  and  killed 
by  a  Brazilian  force  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Aquiilaban. 
.Apr.  1,  IS70,  along  with  his  eldest  son.  a  boy  of  sixteen 
years,  who  ranked  as  a  colonel.  He  was  buried  near  the 
spot,  and  Mrs.  Lynch  was  allowed  to  go  to  Europe  with  her 
children.  Portkii  C.  Ui.iss. 

Lopez  (Gen.  N.inr-i.'io).  b.  in  Venezuela  in  IVil'J  ;  entered 
the  military  service  of  Spain  at  an  early  age;  was  engaged 
in  the  war  against  the  independence  of  his  native  country, 
attainingthc  rank  of  colonel  in  IS22:  settled  in  Cuba  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  .Spanish  army  from  Venezuela:  en- 
gaged in  military  operations  against  the  I'arlists  in  .Vorth- 
ern  Spain,  and  became  governor  of  Madrid  and  senator 
for  Seville,  but  resigned  those  posts  in  consequence  of  the 
illiberal  policy  of  the  court  towards  Cuba.  Keturning  to 
Cuba,  he  became  an  exile,  and  letl  three  filibustering  e.\- 
jteditions  to  Cuba  from  .American  ports  in  ISH).  I8.>l).  and 
1851,  all  of  which  were  unsuci^cssful,  the  last  resulting  in 
his  capture  and  execution  by  the  ijnirulc  in  Havana  Sept. 
1.  ISol. 

Lophi'otlon  [C.t.  X6^a^.  "crest,"  and  iioiis.  "tooth  "], 
an  extinct  genus  of  Tertiary  mammals,  first  described  by 
Cuvier  from  remains  occurring  in  the  Kocene  of  France. 
These  animals  were  allied  to  the  tajiir.  They  derive  their 
name  from  the  structure  of  the  true  molars  or  grinding 
teeth,  which  have  their  crowns  crossed  transversely  by  two 
crests  or  ridges  of  clentinc covered  with  a  layer  of  cnuuicl. 
The  last  lower  molar  has  also  a  small  posterior  lobe.  The 
premolars  are  more  simple  in  structure,  and  compressed,  ' 
resembling  the  first  premolar  of  the  ta]iir.  The  upper 
molars  also  resemble  those  of  the  tapir,  but  approach  in 
some  respects  those  of  the  rhinoceros.  The  diastema  or 
toothless  interval  between  the  canine  and  molar  teeth 
was  much  shorter  than  in  the  tapir.  Several  species  of  ' 
/.'t/jhiudini  are  described  from  the  ICocene  of  France  and 
England,  but  little  is  really  known  of  the  skull  or  skel- 
eton. The  species  of  tajdroid  mammals  formerly  referred 
tothisgenus  rri>in  the  early  Tertiary  deposits  of  -America 
are  now  regarded  as  belonging  to  other  genera,  and  no 
true  Luphiud'tn  is  yet  certainly  known  from  this  countrv. 

0.  C.  M.Misu. 

Lophobiaiichii.     See  Appksdi.x. 

LiO'quat,  the  Eriohotrjfa  Jnpoitica,  a  handsome  fruit- 
bearing  shrub  of  the  order  Kosaceie,  n  native  of  Japan. 
Vol..  in._8 


I  eullivatod   in  porta  of  the  U.  8.     Ita  fruit  H  very  cnrly, 
I  has  a  yellow  color,  and  is  uM  lurgc  u»  a  gooneberry, 

Iioriiin',  county  of  Ohio,  hounded  .\.  by   Lnko  Erie. 

i  It  has  a  level  surface  of  »;hiy  huim.  J.ive-Ktock,  grnili. 
Iruit.  wool,  hay.  butter,  anil  cheese  are  lea<Iing  produel*. 
Among  the  manuliLctures  are  lumber,  earriagew.  harnes-ef. 
and  furniture.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Lake  Shore  anil  .Miehi 
gau  Southern,  the  I,ako  Shore  and  TuHcnrnwus  Valley,  (li.- 
Cleveland  and  Toledo,  and  the  Clevvlund  Columbus  and 
Cincinnati  K.  Us.     Cap.  ICIyria.      Pop.  ;)ll,;)OH. 

I.oraini;,  tp.  of  Henry  eo.,  III.     Pop.  577. 

l.oriiiiK-  (Sir  L.\uiitov),  Uakt.,  b.  in  England  Nov.  17, 
IK.W  ;  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  'which  dates  from  Ifililj 
.luly  11,  1H.J2.  In  I. SUM  he  attained  the  rank  of  eonimander 
in  the  llrilish  navy,  and  in  l«7.i.  while  in  eoinmund  of  the 
Niobo  steam-sloop,  gallantly  rescued  the  survivors  of  thi' 
ViiijiiihiH  ufinir,  while  stationed  off  the  coast  of  Cuba. 

liOr'mtiic,  tp.  of  Shelby  eo.,  0.     I'op.  1707. 

Lo'rilii,  post-tp.  of  Stephenson  co.,  III.     I'op.  1200. 

Lo'raiicc,  tp.  of  Hollinger  eo.,  Mo.     Pop.  2ti72. 

liOr'rti  [anc.  AV/oooni  or  //orii(»a],ci(y  of  Spain,  prov- 
ince of  .Murcia,  on  the  Sungonero.  is  an  old  but  well-built 
and  prospering  place.  In  the  vicinity  are  important  lend 
mines,  and  large  manufactures  of  soap,  dyestufls,  leather, 
and  paper  are  carried  on.     l*op.  40,IH)0. 

I.orU  (Ei.KAZAii),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Franklin,  Conn.,  Sept. 
11.  17.S.S:  studied  at  Andover,  Mass.;  removed  in  ISuii  to 
New  York;  entered  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  1-<I2: 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Ediicaiion  So- 
ciety and  the  .\ew  York  Sunday-school  Union  (of  which  ho 
was  corresponding  secretary  i.sI.S-21'i  and  president  I.S2li- 
.ifi);  engaged  in  l.SIS  in  banking  ;  founded  the  .Manhattan 
Insurance  Co..  and  was  its  president  |.'^21-;M;  was  aNo 
the  first  president  of  the  Erie  U.  H. ;  in  Is.lli  removed  to 
Piernionl.  X.  Y. ;  aided  in  founding  the  theolugie:il  sem- 
inaries at  East  Windsor  (now  at  Hartford),  Conn.,  and  at 
Auburn.  N.  \.  11.  at  I'iermont,  N.  \.,  June  H.  I.S7I. 
.Anmng  his  works  are  PrinrijiUa  ••/  f.'nirciiri/  (l«2'.l),  <ir„l. 
":i.'/  ""'I  Siripiitrii/  Vonmuijijiiy  (ISl.'!),  and  several  other 
books,  mostly  theological. 

Lord  (Joiix),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Portsmouth,  N.  II..  Dec. 
27.  1.S10;  graduated  at  fJartmouth  College  in  lS;t:{,  and 
was  agent  of  the  American  Peace  Society;  afterwards 
preached  at  New  Marlboro",  Mass..  and  Uticft,  N.  Y.,  bi.t 
subsequently  withdrew  from  his  pastorale  and  gave  him- 
self to  historical  study  and  lecturing.  Commencing  his 
career  in  England  and  Scotland,  he  returned  to  the  U.  S. 
in  ISIt),  and  since  then  has  lectured  \t\i\\  frequency  and 
success  upon  purely  historical  topics  in  most  <d'  the  larger 
Northern  cities  and  towns  of  the  I*.  .'^. ;  has  published  his- 
torical works  and  schoolbooks,  but  his  literary  reputation 
will  rest  on  his  lectures,  some  sixty  of  which  have  been 
written  with  great  elaboration. 

Lord  (Natiiax).  I).  D..  LL.D..  b.  at  South  Berwick,  .Me.. 
Nov.  2S.  17<(;{;  graduated  at  liowdoin  College  in  l.SO'.i.  and 
at  .Andover  Seminary  in  I.'^I.**;  was  two  years  instructor  at 
Phillips  Academy,  E.xeter.  N.  TI. ;  was  pastor  of  a  Congre- 
gational church  at  .Amherst.  N.  II.,  1  SI  0-2.8.  and  president  of 
Dartmouth  College  1828-0.'!.  He  published  several  patuph- 
lets.  addresses,  reviews,  and  sermons,  two  of  which,  the  A'-r- 
t*'ra  OH  Sfavert/  (1854,  1855).  excited  much  commen'  in  the 
North,  for  Dr.  Lord  maintained  the  lawfulness  of  that  in- 
stitution.    D.  at  Hanover.  N.  IL,  Sept.  9.  IS7tl. 

Lord  (Scott),  b.  Dec.  II.  1820.  in  Nelson,  Mudi.son  eo., 
N.  Y. :  studied  law  in  Buffalo  ;  began  practising  in  Liv- 
ingston CO..  N.  \..  and  was  elected  judge  in  I-'^IO,  serving 
on  the  bench  eight  years.  In  1872  he  moved  to  I'tica, 
N.  Y'..  and  in  1871  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Uneida 
district.  Alter  the  close  of  his  Congressional  term  ho  re- 
sumed his  profession  in  the  city  of  New  Y'ork. 

II.  L.  SriART. 

Lord's  DaVf  a  name  for  the  first  day  of  the  week,  do- 
rived  from  Rev.  i.  10.  The  rendering  "  Lord's  Day"  is 
Wycliffc's  (1380).  In  all  of  the  editions  of  Luther's  New 
Testament  previous  to  his  revision  of  1511  he  render?  Am 
Sonla/fe,  and  Tyndale  (152fi-.'!4).  Cuverdale  (I5.ttl.  Cran- 
mer  (I5.'!9),  follow  him,  and  translate  '-on  a  Sondaye." 
The  .?;thiopic  renders  it  "the  first  day."  The  word  irvpnuoc 
is  found  also  in  I  Cor.  xi.  20:  *' rAc  Lord'*  supper."  The 
day  of  our  Lord's  resurrection  was  observed  in  the  apostolic 
times,  and  the  title  *'  Lord's  Day  "  is  applied  to  that  day  in 
Ignatius.  Ircna?u5.  the  Clementine  Constitutions,  and  T'er- 
tullian.  and  at  a  later  period  uniTers.ally.  (Suieer.  Tlitnnu- 
raff  Krrltniaiit.  Kd.  Stc.f  1728,  ii.  184.  See  Sabbatu  and 
Sr.vhAV.^  C.  P.  Kraith. 

Lor(l!i,  House  of.    See  Parmamest. 

Lord's  Supper.     Sec  Eicharist. 

Lords'toWD,  post-T.  and  tp.,  Trumbull  co.,  0.   Pop.  S5S. 
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LORELEI,  THE— LORING. 


liOre'lei,  The,  an  imposing  cliff  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  half  a  mile  above  St.  Goar.  It  is  447  feet  high, 
and  is  now  penetrated  by  a  railway  tunnel.  At  its  foot  is 
a  whirlpool  and  a  famous  salmon-basin.  The  tradition  is 
that  a  cave  in  the  rock  is  the  abode  of  the  Lorelei,  a  wicked 
siren,  whose  beauty  and  sweet  song  attracted  hither  the 
boatmen,  whom  she  wrecked  in  the  whirlpool.  Here  is  a 
famous  echo,  sometimes  repeatea  fifteen  times,  but  not  au- 
dible from  the  steamer. 

Lorencez,de  (Charles  FERniKANnLatrille).  Count, 
b.  in  France  May  23.  ISl-i.  grandson  of  Marshal  Oudinot ; 
received  a  military  education  at  St.  Cyr;  entered  the  army 
in  1832;  rose  to  a  colonelcy  in  Algeria;  was  made  brig- 
adier-general for  gallantry  at  the  first  assault  upon  the 
Malakoff  (June  11.  1855)  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  in  Jan., 
lSfj2,  was  sent  to  Mexico  in  command  of  the  French  army 
of  invasion:  was  made  general  of  division  Mar.  20  ;  com- 
menced hostilities  in  April  on  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  of 
Soledad  ;  occupied  Orizaba  Apr.  20  ;  forced  the  pass  of 
Aculcingo  Apr.  28,  and  marched  upon  Puebla,  where  he 
was  repulsed  with  great  loss  in  an  attempt  to  carry  Forts 
Guadalupe  and  Loreto  ;  retreated  to  Orizaba;  at  his  own 
request  was  recalled  to  France  in  Nov.,  1H62,  since  which 
time  he  has  not  figured  prominently  in  military  affairs. 

Lo'renz  (0TTOKAR),b.  at  Iglau.  Moravia,  in  1832:  stud- 
ied at  Vienna  in  1851.  and  was  appointed  professor  of  his- 
tory at  the  university  in  1S60  ;  in  1857  had  received  an 
appointment  in  the  oflBcc  of  the  secret  archives,  but  this 
position  he  had  to  give  up  in  18fi5,  on  account  of  some  in- 
dist'reet  publications  against  the  cabinet  of  Schmerling. 
The  most  prominent  of  his  writings  are  Deutsche  (icHchivhiP. 
in  13  mid  1^  Jnhrltundert  (2  vols.,  1863-67)  and  Gescktchte 
dc8  ElsasH  (1S71,  together  with  Schcrer). 

Lore'tO,  city  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Ancona,  about 
20  miles  S.  W.  of  the  city  of  Ancona.  The  chief  interest 
of  this  place  is  the  magnificent  sanctuary  of  Our  Lady  of 
Loreto,  which  draws  hither  thousands  of  pilgrims  yearly. 
This  vast  building,  designed  by  Bramante,  is  said  to  con- 
tain the  house  in  which  the  Holy  Family  dwelt  at,  Naza- 
reth. According  to  the  legend,  this  humble  dwelling  was 
borne  through  the  air  by  angels,  who  would  not  leave  it  to 
be  desecrated  by  the  infidels,  and  deposited  first  near  Fiume 
on  the  Croatian  coast :  then,  after  several  other  translations, 
it  was  finally  set  down  at  Loreto.  This  last  removal,  it  is 
asserted,  took  place  on  May  29, 1299,  duriug  the  pontificate 
of  Boniface  VIIL  The  Santa  Casa,  or  Holy  House,  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  Latin  cross  which  forms  the  interior  of 
the  church,  and  over  it  rises  an  octagonal  cupola  decorated 
with  exquisite  frescoes.  The  original  building,  of  reddish 
stone  and  consisting  of  a  single  square  room,  is  entirely 
encased  in  sculptured  marbles,  the  bas-reliefs  being  the 
work  of  some  of  Italy's  best  artists.  Rich  lamps  of  silver 
are  suspended  all  around  the  interior,  the  most  costly  hang- 
ing before  an  image  of  the  Virgin  said  to  be  carved  by  St. 
Luke  out  of  the  cedar-wood  of  Lebanon.  The  treasury  of 
this  s.anctuary  is — cjr  at  least,  was — one  of  the  richest  in 
the  world,  but  it  was  heaviJv  drawn  upon  by  some  of  the 
popes,  especially  by  Pins  VI.;  then  it  suffered  severely 
from  the  cupidity  of  the  French  during  the  Bonaparte  oc- 
cupation ;  and  more  recently,  if  common  report  is  to  be  V>e- 
lievcd,  those  who  should  be  the  most  faithful  sons  of  the 
Church  have  not  scrupled  to  lay  sacrilegious  hands  on  the 
priceless  gems  which  were  ouce  its  pride.  Pop.  of  city  in 
1S74,  8083. 

Lore'tO  Aprilti'no,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  tlie 
province  of  Tcramo.  Tlii:j  town  has  but  one  school  for 
bov3  and  one  for  girls,  though  its  population  in  1874  was 
55*68. 

Loreto,  Sisters  of,  or  *'  Friends  of  Mary  at  tbo  Foot 
of  the  Cro,«s."  a  Catholic  religious  order  for  females,  founded 
in  1812  in  Kentucky  by  Charles  Norinckx  {1701-1821),  a 
priest,  have  many  estnhlishmcnts  in  the  Western  States, 
and  devote  themselves  to  the  cause  of  education  and  the 
care  <»f  destitute  orphans. 

liOrette',  post-v.  of  Quebec  co.,  Canada,  9  miles  from 
Quebec,  is  a  l)eautiful  place,  resorted  to  for  the  view  of  its 
waterfall,  and  has  some  manufactures  of  p.aper  and  flour. 
The  inhabitants  are  partly  Huron  Indians.  At  this  ]>Iace 
arc  waterworks  for  the  supply  of  Quebec.    Pop.  about  ILOO. 

liOrct'tO,  post-v.  of  Marion  co.,  Ky.,  57  miles  from 
Louisville,  near  the  Kiioxvillc  branch  of  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  II.  H.     P<»p.  42. 

Ijorctto,  post-b.  of  Alleghany  tp.,  Cambria  co.,  Pn.,  6 
mih'H  K.  N.  E.  of  Ebensburg,  is  the  scat  of  St.  Francis  Col- 
lege, RoMuin  <'atho!ic. 

IjOricn'ta  [Lat.  hn-im,  "cuiraps"],  a  term  applied  to 
those  reptiles  which  arc  '' loricated  "  or  furniHhed  wilh  a 
coat  of  mail,  formed  by  nn  i-pidermal  cxoskeleion  of  hony 
scales,  as  in  the  cror-odilif.  or  of  b;>ny  plates,  na  in  the  Cho- 


lonians.     The  term  is,  however,  generally  used  in  reference 
to  the  Crocodilians. 
Ijorient%  or  L'Orient,  town  of  France,  department 

of  Morbihau,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scorf.  in  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
by  the  French  East  India  Company,  whence  its  name.  Port 
de  rOrient,  and  had  an  immense  trade,  which,  however,  has 
declined.  In  1770  it  was  made  one  of  the  four  stations  of 
the  French  navy,  and  has  a  capacious  and  safe  harbor  lined 
with  handsome  quays,  and  protected  with  strong  fortifica- 
tions at  its  entrance.  Its  dockyards  and  arsenals  are  ex- 
tensive, and  its  manufactures  of  all  kinds  of  naval  equip- 
ments are  very  important.     Pop.  35,462. 

L'Orignal',  cap.  of  Presoott  co.,  Ont.,  Canada,  on  the 
Ontario  River,  59  miles  E.  of  Ottawa,  has  1  weekly  paper. 
Pop.  about  800. 

liOrHkect,  a  name  applied  to  the  very  numerous  spe- 
cies of  parrots  of  Australia  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Trichoglosaus,  and  having  the  tongue 
covered  with  bristly  hairs,  with  which  the  birds  collect 
honey  from  flowers.  They  are  showy  birds  and  fly  in 
great  flocks,  sometimes  containing  more  than  a  thousand 
birds. 

Lo'ring  (Charles  Greeley).  LL.D.,  b.  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  May  2,  1794;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1812;  was 
for  many  years  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Boston;  was  1867- 
67  actuary  of  the  Hospital  Life  and  Trust  Co.;  author  of 
Neutral  Relat'tom  of  the  U.  S.  and  Enrjlaud  {186:i)  and  a 
^{/e  "f  William  Stnr'jls  { 1864),  besides  published  addresses, 
etc.     D.  at  Beverly,'Mass.,  Oct.  8,  1867. 

Loriiig  fFREDERirK  W.),  h.  at  Newtonville,  Mass.,  in 
1846;  studied  at  Phillips  Academy,  Anclover;  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1870,  and  made  a  brilliant  dfbut  as 
an  author  in  the  pages  of  the  Atlantic.  Old  and  Neu\  Even/ 
Sntnrdaij,  the  ludepcndnit,  and  Appletfus'  Journal.  His 
verses  and  serial  stories  were  of  unusual  promise,  and  a 
novel.  Two  Collcf/c  Frieuds,  displayed  high  powers.  Join- 
ing the  party  of  Lieut.  Wheeler  for  the  exploration  of  Ari- 
zona in  the  capacity  of  literary  correspondent,  he  w.ns  mur- 
dered by  the  Indians  near  Wickenbur?,  Arizona,  Nov.  5, 
1871. 

Loring  (George  Bailey),  M.  D..  b.  at  North  Andover, 
Mags.,  Nov.  8,  1817:  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1S;18, 
and  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  1842;  was  physician  to 
the  Chelsea  Marine  Hospital  for  some  years;  has  devoted 
himself  since  1850  entirely  to  scientific  agriculture  and  the 
pursuits  of  public  life,  being  almost  constantly  occupied  in 
the  preparation  and  delivery  of  speeches,  lectures,  and  occa- 
sional addresses  upon  political,  historical,  scientific,  educa- 
tional, and  agricultural  topics,  and  the  writing  of  reports 
and  essays  on  similar  subjects.  He  took  up  his  residence 
at  Salem;  represented  that  city  for  several  terms  in  the 
Massachusetts  house  of  representatives  and  senate;  was 
for  three  years  president  of  the  latter  body,  and  for  many 
years  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Republican  national  conventions  of  ISGS 
and  1872.  Dr.  Loring  enjoys  a  wide  reputation  as  an 
orator,  and  has  been  frequently  invited  to  deliver  addresses 
upon  memorial  occasions,  as  at  the  dedication  of  memorial 
tablets  at  Bolton,  Mass.  (1866),  at  the  bi-cenfcnnial  Anni- 
versaries of  the  settlement  of  Dunstable  (1878).  and  of 
Sherborn  (1874),  of  the  massacre  at  Swanzey  by  King 
Philip  (1875),  and  the  centennial  of  the  resistance  to  the 
British  at  the  North  Bridge,  Salem  (1875).  Among  his 
speeches  in  the  Mass.aehusetts  senate,  that  on  scicntilJo 
education  in  behalf  of  Prof.  Agassi?,  (lS7;i).  that  in  defence 
of  Senator  Sumner's  position  on  the  "regimental  colors 
question"  (1874),  and  that  on  the  railway  policy  of  Mnssa- 
ohusetts  (1874),  wore  published  in  piiinphlet  form.  An 
ad<lres8  at  the  opening  of  the  scientifie  course  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute.  New  York.  1S70.  was  wiiloly  eojiicd.  He 
has  contribut(?d  largely  to  Flint's  A;/ritultural  licporte,  to 
Murray's  work  On  thr.  fforsr,  and  is  now  (1875)  engaged 
upon  a  serial  for  the  Boston  (?lol>c,  called  T/ic  Farmyard 
(Jlnb  of  Gittham,  dealing  with  New  Ijiiglimd  life  anrl  modes 
of  thought.  Porter  ('.  Bliss. 

FiOrill^  (Gen.  Willlvm  W.),  Ii.  in  Norlh  Carolina  about 
1815 :  iiiicred  the  1'.  S.  army  x\a  serond  lieutenimt  in  com- 
mand of  a  dctaclimmt  of  mounted  volunteers,  and  served 
in  the  Florida  war  18.'i5-42:  became  captain  of  mounted 
rifles  18-16.  major  in  Feb.,  1847:  commanded  a  regiment  in 
the  battles  In  Iho  Valley  ()f  Mexico;  was  biev4-tted  Heii- 
tenaiit-etilunfl  for  gallantry  at  Contreras  au'l  Chnrubnsco, 
and  cr)I((nel  I'M"  gallantry  at  Ch.apultepec ;  lost  an  arm  at 
(ho  Belen  gate  of  Mexico  ;  commnnded  an  expedition  on 
the  Gila  River,  New  Mexico,  1857.  where  he  fought  Ihe 
Mogolhm  Inclians;  resigned  his  colonelcy  May  K'.,  1861  ; 
became  a  brigadier-general,  and  siiViS('(|ucntly  a  major- 
general,  in  the  Confederate  army,  serving  in  West  Virginia 
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1882,  nt  Viokubiirn  l«n;i,  an  1  will]  liun.  HiagR  nt  Cliiitta- 

li.iii;,'!!,  iinil  ill  lliu  cii.^uilii;  i!;ilii|mi);ll.      AfliTiviird  «i-nt  to 
Kg.V|pt,  uiiJ  bccttiiic  tliiul'iil  Hliiir  uf  lliu  kliudivc  in  llic  mliiy. 

i.or'ilisor  (Kaiii.  Ihsai),  li.  .luly  ■-'■I,  17(111,  iit  NiiiicH, 
in  III!'  li.ilii'Miiiiii  Miiiinliiin!"  ;  mnclicil  nnclicini-  lU  I'ruKuo 
anil  lIcTlin,  wlu'ic  lif  l""k  lliu  iliKicc  in  1SI7:  lii-l'l  m^iciiil 
nir'iliciil  .iflh-i-M  in  I'lUiHiii,  l'n>in  wiiic-li  lie  n-lircil  In  priviilc 
lif'o  ill  lS;in,  ami  il.  Oi-I.  'J,  I  H.'i.;.  iil  I'litmililiiiil  in  Silrniii. 
lliu  (;ii(.T«.lcAiMi7rii  ilhri-  ,lru  Itimlnp.nl  (Im:!I  |  ihovl'cI  i.ii 
wn-cral  oiwiiiiionii  nf  Rrpiit  liPin'lil.  tn  llic  farnuTr' :  ami  liin 
;?iim  SAiilzf  ihi-  f/,-tiu,ill,,il  „ii/  Srhiilni  i\X'M).  wllirll 
oausid  a  ImiK  nnil  \  I'lii'inriil  iiiiilrdViTHV.  (iwimiimiMl  llie 
rii-c»tiihlisliin<Mit  iif  Inrii-fii'iiri,  lit  Iho  I'rili'siiin  m'lidoln. — 
Hi"  son,  l''i<AN7.  IioiiivsKii.  li.  Ill  Merlin  Mar.  12.  1821,  liaa 
arr]iiin'il  a  naino  an  il  Koniiin  Ciillinlic  tlliMiliinian,  anil  im 
will  viTscil  in  Spanish  liliialnic,  fruin  wliich  he  has  inndo 
HcviTal  Mili'ccs.wlul  Ininsliiliiinti. 

Lo'ris  (the  inilinciions  naino),  a  Rpnin  of  proHimian 
niMiiininli  of  the  leniiir  family  (mih. family  Nyclieeliinio). 
'riii'i-e  arc  two  spei'ii'S  —  the  Hleiiiier  lorin  ( /.. //ivfriVi^)  of 
Ceylon  iinil  the  Iinlinn  Penintmlii.  ami  the  hizy  lorin,  or 
Blow  lemnr  ( /,.  Iiii-il!<iriiilui),  ol  the  Ku^teiii  Arehipelago. 
They  are  slow-movini,',  noetiirnnl.  arhmcal,  mostly  earniv- 
olipiis,  wit.li  a  rioli  fnr,  nml  are  not  inileh  larger  than  rats. 

Lorraine'  I (ler.  Ltitlirhit/nt],  n  territory  hetween  the 
rivers  Rhino,  Safjne,  Mense.  anil  ."^chelilt,  anil  funning  n 
plateau  from  500  to  800  feet  high,  which  leans  against  the 
VosgeB  with  II  niirlhern  ami  nnrlh-wealern  inelination. 
(See  Kt,SASs-I,oTliiUNOt:N.)  ft  ilerived  its  name  iVoin  T,o- 
thairo  II.,  son  of  the  emperor  Lolhaire  I.,  who  reeeiveil 
this  territory  at  the  division  of  liiM  fatlier's  ilomiiiionH,  and 
called  it  l.iithurii  ICitjitiim  ( I,otharingia).  I'mler  the  I'av- 
lovingian  dynasty  the  country  was  an  ohjeit  of  perpetual 
strife  between  France  and  (iermany.  ..M'lir  the  extinction 
of  the  Carlovingian  house  the  emiieror  Klho  I.  gave  it  to 
his  brother  Bruno,  luehbishop  of  Cologne,  who  divided  it 
into  two  parts — Ujiper  Lorraine,  Iietween  the  Uhine,SiiAne, 
and  Mense, and  Lower  Lorraine,  between  the  Uhine,  Meiise. 
and  .^eheldt.  The  latter  received  the  name  of  llie  diiehy 
of  liiabaut,  became  a  ]iart  of  linrgundy,  fell  to  the  house 
of  Austria,  and  ,is  now  incorporated  with  lielgium.  Upper 
Lorraine  was  ruled  for  centuries  by  a  dynasty  of  its  own, 
subjeet,  however,  either  to  Frencli  or  to  (ierman  authority. 
But  in  I7:t:i,  in  the  Polish  war  of  succession,  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  Vreneh,  and  in  I7.'17  the  legal  heir.  Frantz 
Stephan  IV.,  the  husband  of  .Maria  Theresa,  exchanged  it 
for  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  it  was  given  to  Stan- 
i.slaus,  the  ex-king  of  Poland  and  father-in-law  to  Louis 
XV.,  at  whose  death  in  170ii  it  fell  to  France,  'fbe  inhab- 
itants, however,  although  they  became  very  much  attached 
to  France,  remained  IJeriniin  in  language  and  customs  in 
the  eastern  and  northern  districts,  and  this  part  of  the 
country,  with  the  fortress  of  Met/,,  was  ceded  to  Germany 
May  lb,  l.-^?!. 

liorrainc,  post-tp.  of  .Jeffer.son  co.,  N.  V..  produces 
Large  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese.     Pop.  VMI. 

Lorriiinc  (Claiok).     ,'^ce  tii.:i,Ei.;  ((.'i.ai:|)K). 

T,ort'/in^  (titisxAV  .^i.tiKitr),  b.  at  Berlin  Oct.  2.3, 
ISO.i;  educated  for  the  stage;  led  an  errant  life  us  actor, 
singer,  composer,  and  orchestra-leader  in  different  theatres 
of  second  rank  in  (Iermany,  and  d.  at  Berlin  .Ian.  21,  l.s.")l. 
Of  his  many  ojicras,  the  Xor  umi  Xiutmennaun  (ls:J7)  and 
Dcr  HVW«e/iii7;  (1812)  were  received  with  much  apiilause, 
and  are  still  successfully  performed. 

Lo'ry  [Hind.  I(ir!],\i  name  given  to  various  birdsof  the 
parrot  family,  but  espoci.illy  to  those  of  the  genus  Loriiii 
or  Jfttmirt'll^,  whose  head -quarters  are  the  islands  of  the 
Sunda-Moluccan  .-Vrchipelago  and  Polynesia.  (See  Tuiciio- 
ni.ossix.t:. ) 

l.os  .-Vn'geles,  county  of  S.  California.  .\rca,  212J 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  S.  and  S.  AV.  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  N.  part  is  dry  and  sandy,  .\inong  the  coast 
mountains  are  many  fine  valleys.  The  better  soils  are  rich 
sandy,  open  loams  or  stiff  black  adobe  clays.  There  are 
good  facilities  for  irrigation.  Live-sfock,  wool,  grain, 
oranges,  lemons,  grapes,  almonds.  Knglisli  walnuts,  and 
olives  are  grown  successfully,  the  climate  liavinga  remark- 
able semi-tropical  character.  Brandy  and  wine  are  exten- 
sively produced.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Los  .-Vngelcs  and 
San  Pedro  K.  H.     Cap.  Los  ..\ngeles.     Pop.  15,;5(J9. 

IjOS  Ani^elcs,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Los  .'\ngelcs  cc. 
Southern  California,  and  centre  of  the  region  known  as 
'■semi-tropical  California."  on  the  ^V.  bank  of  the  Los  .\n- 
geles  River.  oO  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  ooO  miles  S.  S.  E. 
of  San  Francisco,  occupies  an  area  of  about  fi  miles  square 
.and  has  railroad  communications  in  live  directions.  The 
Southern  Pacific  K.  U.  is  completed  more  than  .",0  miles 
both  X.  and  E.,  and  will  siioitly  atford  connection  with 
San  Francisco  and  San  Bernardino.    The  roads  to  .■Vnaheim 


Colony,  28  mlleii  8.  E.,  ond  to  the  new  pcnport,  Wilmington, 

2:1  MiiliB  .'<.,  are  finiMlied,  and  a  narrow-gaiigc  line  lo  the 
nearest  point  on  the  cottut,  II  inileii,  in  in  progrenH.  Tlio 
town  was  foundcil  Sept.  1,  1781,  by  doldiers  discharged 
from  service  at  the  neighboring  ini^nioh  of  t^an  tJabriel  ; 
it  was  made  a  city  nml  capital  of  California  by  the  Mexi 
can  (Congress  in  Is.lO,  and  wan  the  neat  of  the  liml  govern- 
nient,  ISll-411.  In  tlie  latter  year  it  was  captured  by  th< 
eombined  forccM  of  Coin.  Stockton  and  tieo.  Kcarny,  after 
the  sharp  battles  of  San  liabri'-t  ami  La  .Mesa.  It  iB  un- 
surpassed throughout  the  world  for  its  ileligbtfully  equable 
and  healthful  climate,  the  fertility  of  its  foil,  the  iibundanl 
products  of  its  vineyards,  groves  of  oranges  and  tropiciil 
fruits,  and  adaptability  to  the  varied  pursuits  of  agriculture 
and  stock-raising.  The  first  liiscovery  of  gold  in  California 
was  inudo  here  by  Abel  Slearii-,  who  came  from  Boston  in 
18211,  and  in  I83:i  sent  gidd  dust  to  the  mint  at  Philadel- 
phia, where  it  was  coincil  for  him.  Los  Angeles  has  it 
churches,  .'i  banks,  1  hotels,  '.',  daily,  I  semi  weekly  (Span- 
ish), and  6  weekly  1 1  (terinan)  newspapers,  a  fine  public 
school,  an  academic  institute,  a  Catholic  college,  a  female 
seminary  directed  by  the  Sisters  of  Charily,  2  hospitals,  '■'• 
benevolent  ossociations,  1 1  lodges  of  secret  societies,  a  sirei  I 
railroad,  a  chamber  of  couilneree,  good  water-supply,  daily 
stage  eonilnuniealion  willi  all  the  neighboring  counties,  and 
4  lines  of  daily  travel  towards  San  Francisco,  besides  fre- 
quent communication  by  steamer.  The  scenery  of  Iho 
neighborhood  is  superb,  dotted  xvilh  thriving  villas,  vine- 
yards, and  fruileries.  The  city  has  since  18118  become 
practically  a  new  one,  hundreds  of  elegant  commercial  and 
private  eiiinces  having  been  built,  and  more  are  projected 
or  in  progress.  The  full  name  is  Piirbfo  ttr  ht  /ttiiin  c/«  to^ 
Aiii/fliK  ("Town  of  the  (^lecn  of  the  .Angels").  Pop.  of 
city,  5728  ;  of  tp.,  exclusive  of  city,  277B. 

Bkx.  C.  TiitMAN,  En.  "  Daii.v  Sr.^n." 
IjOSkiel  ffii^onRK  Hkniiv  j.  b.  in  Coiirland,  Russia.  Nov. 
7,  1710:  entered  the  .Moravian  ministry:  wrote  a  Hitilnni 
itf  tftr  Mlsni'in  of  iUp  VuUf-d  lirithrrn  to  ihr  Iiiitinma  lif 
\'i>rth  vljiiei'ico,  from  the  accounts  of  the  missionaries 
(iottliob  Spangcnburg  and  David  Zeisburger  (Eug.  tran.^-. 
by  <-'.  J.  Lalrobe,  London,  I7'JI);  became  bishop  at  Hern- 
hutt  .Mar.  14,  1802,  and  came  to  the  V.  .S.  in  the  same  ye;ir 
as  superintendent  of  the  Moravian  churclics  and  jiastor  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa.     D.  Feb.  2:i,  1814. 

Los  Nie'tos,  post#p.,  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.  Pop.  1 54  1. 
Los'sing  (Benso.n  Joiix),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Bcckman,  Dutch- 
ess CO..  X.  Y.,  Feb.  12,  1813  ;  was  employed  as  a  watch- 
maker in  Poughkeepsie  from  1S2C  to  LS.'S5 :  %va8  next  a 
journalist  at  that  jduce  for  several  years,  and  in  l.^oS  Ue- 
eatne  a  wood-engraver  in  New  York,  where  he  edited  the 
Funiiftf  Magazine^an  illustrated  periodical.  He  conducted 
yV/c  >'oHiij  Pioplf't  Mirror  (1848—10),  and  in  1872  estab- 
lished the  AmcrivMH  /fttilorictil  Itcrord.  His  principal 
works  are  an  Outfinc-  f/intory  0/ ihe  Fine  Art«  (18-11),  Lirm 
of  ike  Si'jncrs  of  the  Deriartition  of  Imtt:pemUitre  (184S|, 
i'icturiui  Field- Hook  of  the  Itcroliitiun  (1850-52),  7/i.toi  1/ 
of  the  I'.S.  (1854-51)),  One  Countrymen  (1855-57),  Life  if 
i'hlli//  Schu;/Ur  (181)0-62),  /,i/c  •;/"  Wilthim/lon,  Lirm  of 
the  fretiilcnta.  I'lilorial  FiM-ISuok  of  thr  ]\'ar  of  Is'lJ 
(1868),  77ii!  (Vi.iV  11  «r  I'll  Americi,  (.3  vols.,  1806-68),  llif- 
tori)  itf  the  (.'.  S.  for  Chitdrtii,  and  another  work  illustrat- 
ing American  progress  from  1776  to  187ti  (1875).  Most  of 
his  works  arc  adorned  with  numerous  illustrations  by  him- 
self.    He  now  resides  at  Dover,  Dutchess  co..  N.  Y'. 

Lossi'ni  [(jer.  Lnnitin],  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Quar- 
ncro,  an  inlet  of  the  .Adriatic  Sea.  belonging  lo  ihe  govern- 
ment of  Triest,  .Austria,  19  miles  long  and  :!  miles  broad, 
with  10,600  inhabitants,  mostly  engaged  in  agriculture, 
tishingi  and  commerce.  The  principal  town  is  Lossini 
Piccolo,  a  thriving  place,  with  .')20n  inhabitants,  ao  excel- 
lent harbor  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  men-of-war. 
and  an  active  trade  in  wheat,  wine,  olive  oil,  fruits,  and 
fish. 

Lo'stant,  post-v.  of  La  Salle  co..  III.  It  has  I  news- 
paper. 

Lost  f'roek,  tp.  of  Vigo  co..  Ind.     Pop.  1014. 

Lost  i'rcck,  tp.  of  Xewton  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1093. 

Lost  Crook,  tp.  of  .Miami  co..  0.     Pop.  Lit!/. 

Lost  (;rove,  tp.  of  Webster  co..  la.     Pop.  119. 

Lost  River,  tp.  of  Martin  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  .<99. 

Lost  Uivcr,  post-tp..  Hardy  co..  West  Va,     Pop.  1.301. 

Lot,  11  river  of  France,  rises  in  Mont  Lor^re.  in  the  Ce- 
venues.  becomes  navigable  at  Entmignes.  and  joins  the  Ga- 
ronne at  -Aiguillon  after  a  course  of  270  miles. 

Lot,  department  of  France,  on  both  sides  of  thp  river 
Lot.  .\rea.  2004  square  miles.  The  surface  is  elevated  and 
mountainous,  traversed  by  a  range  of  hills,  the  sides  of 
Tfhich  ore  covered  with  vines,  while  they  abound  in  wheat. 
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hemp,  tobacco,  and  fruits.     Some   iron   is   mined.     Pop. 

281,+01.     Of  35,980  children  of  school-age,  13,495  received 
no  school  education  in  lSi7.     Cap.  Cahors. 

Lotbiniere,  county  of  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  St.  Lawrent-c.     Cap.  St.  Cruix.     Pop.  20,606. 

Lotbiniere,  post-v.of  Lotbiniere  co.,  Queljec,  Canada, 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  8t.  Lawrence.  4,i  milos  above  Quebec, 
has  2  lar<;e  iron-foundries  and  a  spacious  convent.  Pop. 
of  sub-district,  2129. 

Lot-et-Garonne',  department  of  France,  extending 
aIon»  the  Lot  and  the  (Jaronne,  andcomprising  an  area  of 
2(l27°square  miles.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile  in  the 
river-basins  :  hemp  here  reaches  an  extraordinary  height ; 
the  wine  is  strong  and  rich,  and  capable  of  being  trans- 
ported across  the  sea  without  losing  its  fine  qualities  ;  more 
wheat  is  raised  than  used.  But  outside  of  the  river-basins 
the  soil  consists  of  a  ferruginous  clay  or  of  sandy  tracts 
which  are  entirely  unproductive.  Much  iron  is  manufac- 
tured in  this  department.  Pop.  319,289.  Of  31,806  chil- 
dren of  schooI-agc,  7810  received  no  school  education  in 
1857.     Cap.  Agen. 

Lothaire'  I.,  Roman  emperor  from  840  to  856,  b. 
about  7'.1(J,  a  son  of  Louis  le  Debonnairc ;  shared,  to- 
gether with  his  two  younger  brethren,  Pepin  and  Louis, 
in  the  government  of  the  empire  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  his  father,  whom  he  succeeded  in  840. 
On  the  death  of  Louis  war  immediately  broke  out  be- 
tween the  three  brothers,  and  Lothaire  was  defeated  in 
the  battle  of  Fontenay  June  25,  841.  But  in  843  the 
famous  treaty  of  Verdun  was  concluded  between  them,  ac- 
cording to  which  Lothaire  retained  the  imperial  title  and 
dignity,  Italy,  and  a  strip  of  land  between  Germany  and 
Fr'ance,  stretching  from  the  Mediterranean  to  tlie  North 
Sea,  and  extending  between  the  Rhine  on  the  one  side  and 
the'Rhone,  Sa&ne,  Mouse,  and  the  Scheldt  on  the  other. 
Lothaire  was  a  weak,  violent,  and  treacherous  character, 
and  utterly  unable  to  defend  and  govern  his  lanil._  The 
Saracens  attacked  him  in  Italy,  the  Norsemen  in  the  Nether- 
lands, while  the  clergy,  the  dukes,  and  his  own  sons  filled 
the  interior  with  violence  and  bloodshed.  After  dividing 
the  country  between  his  sons  he  retired  to  the  monastery 
of  Priim  i'n  the  Ardennes,  where  he  d.  a  few  weeks  after- 
ward, Sept.  29,  855.  ^ 

Lothaire  II.,  the  S.\xon,  king  of  Germany  and  Ro- 
man emperor  from  1125  to  1137.  b.  in  1075  of  a  family  not 
very  conspicuous;  married  in  1100   Richeuza,  the  heiress 
of  the  wealthy  house  of  Brunswick,  and  received  in  1106 
Saxony  as  a  fief  of  Henry  V.     At  the  death  of  this  prince 
in   1125.  Lothaire    was   elected   king   of  Germany,  chiefly  , 
through  the  intrigues  of  Bishop  Adalbert  of  Mentz,  who  j 
hated\nd  feared  the  Hohenst.iufen  house.     His  reign  w.as 
vigorous  and  fortunate.     Bohemia  w.as  again  brought  under  1 
German  authority  ;  the  refractory  dukes,  especially  Duke 
Frederick  of  Suabia,  were  compelled  to  submit;  the  two  • 
Italian  campaigns  undertaken  in  defence  of  Innocent  II.  , 
against  the  antipopo  Anicletas  were  successful.      Never-  1 
theless,  ho  bought   his  crown    and  the  assistance   of  the  | 
Church  by  surrendering  the  right   of  investiture  almost 
wholly  to  the  pope,  and  in  order  to  retain  Henry  the  Proud 
of  Bavaria  and  otlier  dukes  in  his  party,  he  allowed  the 
principle  of  heredity  lo  establish  itself  with  respect  to  the 
fiefs  of  the  Crown.     But  thus  he  weakened  the  royal  power, 
and  made  it  incapable  of  consolidating  and  governing  Ger- 
many.    D.  near  Trent  on  his  return  from  his  second  Italian 
campaign,  Dec.  3,  1137. 

Lo'throp  (Samiei,  Kiriclaxd),  D.  D..  b.  at  Utica, 
N.  v.,  0;t.  13,  1801:  graduated  at  Harvard  in  15125;  or- 
dained at  Dovcr,N.  H.,  in  1829,  and  in  1S34  became  pastor 
of  the  Brattle  street  church,  Boston,  Mass.;  wrote  the  Life 
ufSnmud  KirUruid,  his  grandfather,  for  Sjiiirks's  collec- 
tion of  biographies,  a  H!xt„ni  of  Ih,  Ur.itlh  Street  Clnin-h 
( IS.'jl  ),  anrl  occasional  addresses  and  other  papers  ;  received 
the  degieo  of  D.  D.  from  Harvard  University  in  1852. 

Lothrop  (Capt.  Thomas),  b.  probably  in  England;  was 
a  freeman  of  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1634,  where  he  resided  many 
years,  and  was  representative  in  "general  court"  1647, 
ll'i:.3,  and  1601.  He  afterwards  settled  at  Beverly,  founded 
a  cliureh  there,  represented  that  town  four  years,  and  on 
the  breaking  out  of  King  Philip's  war  was  chosen  captain 
of  a  fine  company  of  militia,  celebrated  in  New  England 
as  the  "  flower  of  Essex,"  nearly  all  of  whom  were  sur- 
prised and  killed  by  the  lii.lians.  with  Cajitiiin  Lotlirop, 
■  at  ISIoody  Brook.  D.-erli.ld  tp..  S.pt.  29  (new  style).  167:>. 
A  niarblc'  inoiiument  was  placed  over  the  remains  of  Caji- 
tain  Lothrop  and  his  eonipaiiions  in  IS38. 

Lotoph'aK',  or  i,otiiN-cn»crs  [Gr.  AoiTa'l>iyoi].  are 
first  mentioned  by  Horner  as  a  jieoplc  who  fed  upon  the 
sweel  fruit  of  tho  lotus,  of  which  the  quality  was  such  that 
nil  who  ate  of  it  immediately  forgot  their  native  land  and 


all  desire  of  return,  and  chose  rather  to  dwell  there  and  cat 
of  the  lotus  still.  The  ancient  geographers  placed  tho 
lotus-eaters  on  what  is  now  the  coast  of  Eastern  Tripoli, 
near  the  Great  Svrtis.  At  the  present  day  tho  cave-dwell- 
ers on  that  coast  subsist  upon  jujubes,  and  drink  a  syrup 
made  of  that  fruit,  perhaps  the  lotus  wine  of  the  ancients. 
(See  LoTt's.) 

Lot'tery,  a  game  of  chance  in  which  prizes  arc  drawn 
by  lots.     The  word  is  directly  derived  from  the  Italian 
lotteria.     The  root,  however,  is  Germanic:  Gothic,  lilitiilt  ; 
Icelandic,  !ihiir  ;  Anglo-Saxon,  hlol.     As  an  institution  in 
modern  society  the  lottery  is  an  Italian  invention,  but  the 
decision  by  lot,  although"  by  no  means  entirely  unknown 
to  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  was  a  specific  feature  in  the 
life  of  the  ancient  Germanic  tribes,  and  formed  a  prominent 
element  in  the  working  of  all  their  social,  political,  and 
religious  institutions;  gambling  with  dice  was  also  one  of 
the'niost  conspicuous  vices  of  many  Germanic  tribes.    Two 
kinds  of  lottery  are  generally  distinguished — the  class  or 
Dutch  lottery,  and  the  numerical  or  Genoese — but  both 
originated  iii  Italy.     In  the  early  Middle  Ages  it  was  quite 
ooinmon  among  the  Italian  merchants  to  dispose  of  their 
goods  by  lot — a  custom  which  is  generally  put  in  connec- 
tion with  the  so-called  «>irles  convivialcn  invented  by  Au- 
gustus.    When  he  made  a  popular  feast,  each   guest  re- 
ceived a  sealed  packet,  .and  each  packet  contained  a  pres- 
ent.    The  packets  were  all  alike,  but  the  value  of  the  pres- 
ents difl'ered  immensely,  some  p.ackages  containing  only  a 
pea-bean,  which  had  no  other  value  than  that  which  the 
superstition  of  the  receiver  might  ascribe  to  it,  others  con- 
taining a  diamond  of  immense  value ;  some  only  .an  order 
for  a  measure  of  wine,  others  a  deed  of  a  whole  vineyard, 
etc.:  chance  decided.     Earlier,  the  magistrates  who  pre- 
sided over  the  distribution  of  the  cmgiaria  in  Rome  had 
found  out  how  to  relieve  tho  monotony  of  this  institution 
and  revive  the  interest  of  the  people  by  introducing  chance 
in  the  distribution.     Some  of  the  tickets  contained  orders 
for  larger  quantities  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  and  chance  de- 
cided into  whose  hands  these  tickets  should  fall.     The  in- 
vention of  -Augustus  was  afterward  much  improved  by  his 
successors,  and  the  taste  of  the  Italian  people  for  all  kinds 
of  chance-decisions,  and  for  the  excitement  which  they 
occasioned,  was  soon  so  far  developed  that  merchants  were 
able  to  utilize  it  in  selling  their  goods.     From  Italy  the 
custom  spread  to  other  countries,  showing  itself  remunera- 
tive  everywhere  ;  and  in  the  sixteenth   and  seventeenth 
'   centuries    governments    generally    .adopted    it   with    some 
I  modifications  as  a  method  of  procuring  money.     The  sim- 
I  plest  and  most  ciimmon  organization  of  these  state  enter- 
I  prises  was  as  follows:  A  certain  value  was  divided  into  a 
I  certain  number  of  unequal  prizes ;  and  then  a  certain  num- 
I  ber  of  lots,  each  lot  giving  a  chance  of  winning  one  of  the 
I   prizes,  was  sold  for  a  certain  price.     If  .all  the  lots  were 
:   sold,  the  profits  of  tho  lottery  were  generally  enormous  ; 
,  if  not.  the  lottery  diminished  its  risks  by  playing  the  un- 
sold numbers  itself  and  retaining  the  prizes  which  might 
1  fall  on  them.     From  a  machine  called  the  "wheel  of  for- 
tune "  as  many  numbers  were  drawn  as  there  were  prizes, 
'  and  the  prizes  were  drawn  from  another  similar  machine, 
the  order  in  which  they  came  oat  determining  to  what  lot 
they  should  belong.     This  is  the  origin  and  fundamental 
;  organization  of  the  so-called  class  or  Dutch  lottery  ;  the  nu- 
merical or  Genoese  lottery  has  more  the  character  of  a  wager, 
and  originated  also  as  a  wager.  At  Genoa  the  five  members 
of  the  great  council  were  electeii  by  throwing  the  names 
of  ninety  candidates  into  a  wheel  of  fortune,  from  which 
then  the'naincs  of  the  five  elected  were  drawn.     Bets  were 
made  both  on  the  names  which  would  come  out  and  on  the 
order  in  which  they  would  appear.     Afterward,  numbers 
were  substituted  for  names,  prizes  were  calculated  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  probabilities,  ami  a  regular  lottery 
was  thus  established  under  the  supervision  of  the  govern- 
ment.    When  five  numbers  out  of  ninety  are  drawn,  the.e 
is  a  chance  of  1  to  IS  that  a  certain  number  will  come  out, 
and  the  managers  of  the  lottery  generally  agree  to  pay  the 
stake  placed  on  the  number  sixteen  times  ;  the  chance  of 
two  numbers,  an  n'mbc,  is  only  1  to  400.  and  that  of  four 
numbers,  a  qnailcnu;  is  1  to  511,038;  but  as  the  chance 
(d'  winning  deere:ises  the  rate  cd'  the  iirize  increases  ;  in  tho 
Austrian  lottery  a  ,/wul<r„e  is  paid  60.000  times,  and  in 
the  liavarian  61,500  tirues,  the  stake  placed  on  it.    The  in- 
terest which    this  kind  of  lottery  excite.l   was  enormous. 
It  was  introduced  into  nearly  all  European  countries,  and 
was   generally   drawn   two   or    three  times  a   week.     But 
thereby  the  evil  emise(|iiences  connected  with  all  kinds  of 
lotteries  became  more    apparent,  ami   led  finally  to  their 
abolition  in  most  countries.     In  the  large  cities  in  which 
the  lotteries  were  drawn  a  great  portion  of  the  popiibvtion 
lived  in  a  perpetual  excitement,  which  made  men  unlit  for 
serious  business,  and  generally  elided  by  thoroughly  de- 
moralizing them.     The   poorer  classes   left  their  regular 
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liiiliiU  or  workini;  iin<l  iiiiviiiK.  >in(l  ^ilvo  thciiiKulvcN  u|i  tu 
idloiirHH  iiiid  iniyery,  (ic<rcivc<i  by  thctm  proi(i)0<;tM  of  win- 
ning; u  roiiiiiii'  in  Ihi'  iR'Xt  liour  which  were  hclU  out  lo  thoiii 
hy  (lio  ^ovcnirtu'iit. 

In  Kiiiiliinil  tlic  liivl  liitldry  whm  in«liliilcrl  in  l.'iC.O.  Th<! 
]iri/.r><  wi're  |iliitf,  iiii'l  tin-  prolit^  wrre  «lrvi»ti*il  to  tli(!  ri*- 
piiir  of  till'  liiirboTH  of  llii'  kin|;i|oiii  ami  lo  oIIht  imlilic 
workK:  41111.11(1(1  liiiki'ln  ivcic  miIiI  iit,  ten  xhillini,"*  cHch.  luiil 
thii  dniwini;  took  |iliic:c  iit  the  W.  door  of  thu  old  oiillii'clrul 
of  St.  I'luil  in  London.  In  IIITJ  ii  lottery  wuc  inxtituleil 
for  the  benclit  of  tlio  Kn^linh  eolonic*.  by  wbiidi  the  Vir- 
ginia Compiiny  eHpi'i^ially  |>roliteil.  iMirinj;  I'"'  ni'\en- 
tet-nlli  century,  however,  lottorioM,  et<pe4-iiilly  privute,  mul- 
tiplied in  !*iudi  iL  di'(^ree,  iind  were  often  or;;iini/.ed  on 
F<o(di  IViiitdulent  prineipleri,  that  Parliament  felt  compelled 
to  lii<d<  into  the  imiller.  anil  by  an  net  in  ITII'.I  all  private 
nnilerlakin^^s  of  lliiy  kind  were  prohibited.  Kroin  lluH  pe- 
rioii  and  uj)  to  IS'J.'i  a  stale  (»r  I'arliiimentary  lottery  was 
annuiilly  licensed  by  act  ot"  I'arliiirnent  nniler  variom*  reg- 
ulations. The  pri/.e.s  were  often  paid  in  terminable  or  per- 
potmil  annuities.  Thus,  in  I71l>  a  loan  of  i::{,()IM),(MIO  waH 
raised  on  -I  per  cent,  annuities,  and  a  lottery  of  .^O.IMMI 
tickets  iit  JCIll  each  :  and  in  the  followinR  year  £l,OOn,l)(IO 
was  raised  by  the  sale  of  Klll.lllll)  tickets  at  £111  eaidl,  the 
pri/.os  in  which  were  founded  on  perpetual  annuities  at  tho 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum.  'I'ho  iirilish  Museum  wnfl 
founded,  the  \Vestuiinst»T  bridi;e  wiis  huilt.  from  the  pro- 
coeds  of  such  lotteries.  Hut  althou;.'h  in  this  way  the  profits 
of  the  lotteries  were  j^enertill.v  employed  for  some  internal 
improvementof  national  interest,  the  abuses  practis(!il  under 
cover  of  the  hiw  by  the<*ontriurtors.  and  I  lie  ecnenil  demorali- 
sation whiid)  accom|oinii'd  this  kind  of  giinililin^.  4;:iused 
1*11  rli  am  cut  in  I  77S  to  dciiijind  an  annual  liccnxMd"  £.')(l  from 
o\'er.v  one  who  kept  a  lotter.v-ollicc,  whereliy  the  number  of 
such  otflees  was  reduced  from  101)  to  -I  I,  and  finally  in  l.**?!} 
entirely  abidislied  the  wliole  institution.  In  France,  tlic 
Iottor.v  was  intriiduciul  in  l;'>.'J'.t,  and  it  soon  became  a  pop- 
ular passion.  It  was  penerally  some  moditication  of  the 
(icnocse  form,  and  private;  a  tax  was  paid  to  the  fcovern- 
iiicnt  <ui  ever.v  lot.  I3ut  in  17118  the  {government  forba<le 
all  private  and  foreij;n  lotteries,  and  took  the  whole  insti- 
tution into  its  own  hands.  The  so-iMlllcd  httcyivH  niifioimliH 
were  established  in  all  tlie  lar;;e  eitit'S.  and  <lrawn  twt)  or 
three  times  a  week  ;  between  JSIO  and  1S2.S  they  yiehlcd 
an  annual  revenue  to  the  state  of  U, 01)11, (Kill  francs.  Never- 
theless, here  as  everywhere  their  demoralizing  influcnecon 
the  populati(m.  especially  on  the  lower  and  poorer  classes, 
which  are  most  strtin;;:ly  attracted  by  them,  soon  became 
very  apparent,  and  in  I'S;10  all  kinds  of  lotteries  were  pro- 
hibited ;  in  the  nc.\t  year  the  deposits  in  tho  savings  banks 
of  Paris  alone  increased  by  I2o,000  francs.  In  (icrniany, 
the  first  lottery  was  established  in  Hitlll  in  Nuremberj;.  It 
was  a  class  lottery,  and  various  forms  of  this  kind  of  lot- 
tery soon  boeaine  very  popular,  and  are  still  in  existence 
in  Prussia,  Saxony,  Brunswick,  llambur;^,  and  Mecklen- 
burg. Lotteries,  especially  with  ])ri/cs  consisting  of  goods, 
not  of  money,  are  very  comuHul  in  (icrmany.  Every  da.v 
in  cvcr.v  city  some  kind  of  lottery  is  drawn  b.v  which  an 
estate,  a  set  of  diamonds,  a  piticc  <if  art.  a  coa<di,  a  jiianct- 
forte,  or  perhaps  onl.v  a  Christmas  cake,  is  s(dd.  In  IS"!), 
Prussia  derived  an  income  ui'  l,.'!liil,.'>00  thalers  from  its 
lotteries;  .^Jaxony,  800,000  thalers.  About  10,1)00  persons 
arc  engaged  in  the  business  throughout  the  country.  There 
is,  nevertheless,  very  little  real  gambling  passion  in  (Jer- 
many  proper,  while  in  the  (icruian  division  of  .\ustria, 
where  the  ticnocse  lottcr.y  tlourishes  as  a  government  in- 
stitution, the  influence  on  the  population  is  very  aiijtarent. 
In  ISi^iS,  .\ustria  derived  a  revenue  of  0,777,11.78  florins  from 
the  lotteries  in  its  (.icrinan  territories  alone,  and  whenever 
the  question  has  been  raised  by  the  Ilict  <d'  abolishing  the 
institution,  the  answer  of  the  government  has  always  been 
that  it  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  re\enue.  ,'^ome  very  in- 
genious arguments  have  been  heard  there  in  defence  of  the 
institution. 

In  the  r.S.  lotteries  were  formerly  very  commonl.v  resort- 
ed tons  a  means  of  raising  money  for  stnne  public  imjirove- 
ment — the  foundation  of  colleges  and  hospitals,  the  build- 
ing of  roads,  bridges,  ferries,  etc, — thougli  the.v  were  de- 
nounced as  early  as  ll'illO  by  an  a.sscmbly  t)f  ministers  at 
Boston  as  ••cheats,"  and  their  ngcnis  a^  ••  pillagers  of  the 
people."  In  1833  appeared  at  Philadelphia  .I(d>  11.  Tyson's 
A  Sri'r/  Silrvci/  of  the  (treat  Extent  antt  Eeil  Tendencies  of 
the  Lntteri/  St/ntem  of  the  Vniteit  Stnte»,  and  a  society  was 
formed  in  Pennsylvania  with  the  purpose  of  working  for 
the  abolition  of  the  institutiioi.  It  was  inileed  abolished 
in  Penns.\lvania  and  .Massachusetts  in  the  very  same  year, 
in  Connecticut  in  18;U,  in  Maryland  in  ISiiO,  etc.  .-Vt  pres- 
ent it  exists  only  in  Kentucky  and  T,ouisiana  as  a  fctnie 
institution,  and  in  most  of  the  other  States,  though  not  in 
them  all.  the  sale  of  tickets  \\<\-  foreign  lotteries  is  prohib- 
ited by  law,  and  to  advertise  them  has  been  made  a  penal 


ofTcnee.  In  tho  II.  S.,  uh  well  an  in  Knghind  and  Friince, 
II  lottery  is  often  inidituted  by  the  ho  called  arl  unions, 
under  the  authorization  of  the  government,  for  the  pur 
pose  <if  <lispi(sing  of  pictures  or  htatuary.  Hut  it  may  bo 
iloubted  whether  this  method  afTordn  iiny  real  enconraj^e- 
ment  to  art — indeed,  whether  it  is  not  a  degriidation. 

('l.KMKNH  pKTKIlHK.f. 

LottH'bnri;^  posl-tp.of  Xorthuniberland co.,  Va.    I'op. 

1777. 

Lott'N  <'rcck,  po>t-v.  in  llumboldl  aod  Delano  tpt., 
llumii.ddt  CO.,  la.      Pop.  2«I. 

IjOtt's  C'riM'k,  tp.  of  Kinggold  co.,  la.     I'op.  701). 

l.c»'tiIN,'ir  l.otos  [(ir.  Au,T<xl,a  name  ajiplied  in  litera- 
ture to  many  widely  ililferent  plants:  M)  To  the  Xiii/f,hm 
Ar,tii«,  a  kind  id'  jujube  tree  of  liarbury  (order  Kham- 
naceie),  whoso  fruit  is  extensively  gathered  an  food.  It  is 
the  subject  of  ranch  Arabic  poetry.  (.See  Jujrni:.)  It  is 
probably  the  tree  whose  fruit  beguiled  the  LoTornAol 
(which  BceJ.  (2)  The  Melitntu^  MeHhinrnniit^  a  valuable 
forage-plant  of  the  Levant  (sec  Mki.ii.'it),  and  of  the  order 
LeguininosiD.  (•'!)  The  ebenaccous  date-plum  or  |iisliumin 
I /linajii/i-iia  l.'ilun)  of  Kurope  anil  Asia,  much  resembling 
onr  persimmon,  and  producing  a  valuable  fruit.  (1,  U)  Tho 
fragrant  blue  and  white  Nilotic  water-lilies  f  Xi/iiijihiiii  errrii- 
le,i  and  A'.  I.tttim),  which  were  greatly  honored  by  the 
Kgvptians.  and  were  everywhere  worshipped.  They  were 
nivsiically  connected  with  their  myiliology.  The  slalkii 
and  roots  furnished  food.  (O)  The  .Vc/iimdi'iim  »;«eio«iim, 
or  siusred  Egy]itiiiu  bean,  another  beautiful  pink  water- 
lily,  mystiealiy  honored  in  China  and  India,  as  well  as 
in  ancient  Egypt.  Its  large  seeds  and  roots  were,  and 
are  still,  eateri.  This  is  the  lolus-flower  (pudmr,  "lily, 
pad")  of  India.  (7)  \  North  .\lrieau  and  European 
hackberry  tree.  Crltit  niiiimliii,  whose  wood  is  prized  by 
carvers  and  whose  fruit  is  edible.  Most  of  the  above,  with 
other  trees,  have  been  claimrd  as  the  source  of  the  food  of 
the  fabled  lotus-eaters.  (8j  There  is  a  large  genun  of 
clover-like  leguminous  plonts  called  Luliii  by  Linnaeus, 
and  still  bearing  that  name.  It  includes  tho  bird'ifoot 
trefoils  and  other  Old-World  plants,  which  arc  in  Europe 
cultivated  a.s  forage-herbs.  The  pods  of  some  kinds  are 
used  as  food  :  others  are  well  known  as  garden  flowers.  I  ii) 
Recent  .American  writers  speak  of  tho  Xelumlniim  tuteiim 
as  the  lotus.  It  is  one  of  our  finest  native  water-plants 
(closely  resembling  No.  (1  of  this  article).  It  is  known  as 
the  water-chinquapin,  and  its  seeds  and  roots,  if  cultivated, 
would  yield  a  valuable  supply  of  food.  .Many  wrilrrH 
believe'that  the  Homeric  lolus  was  A'l'triiri'o  Iriihiitnln,  a 
thorny  shrub  of  doubtful  affinity. 

Lou'tlon,  tp.  of  Carroll  CO.,  0.     Pop.  831. 

Lou'don,  county  of  Tennessee,  in  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Ilolslon  River.  .\rea,  '.ijn  square  miles.  It  is  very 
fertile  and  rather  uneven,  producing  much  grain  and  live- 
stock. It  is  traversed  by  the  East  Tennessee  and  (Jeorgia 
U.  U.  Cap.  Loudon.  "The  county  has  been  formed  since 
the  V.  S.  census  of  1870. 

Loudon,  county  of  Virginia,  separated  from  Maryland 
on  the  N.  E.  by  tlie  Potoiuaj  River  and  from  West  Vir- 
ginia on  the  N.W.  by  the  Blue  Rid.ge.  It  is  finely  diver- 
sified and  very  productive.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  arc 
staple  products.  Flour  is  the  chief  arliele  of  manufacture. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Kittoctan  Mountains  and 
by  the  Washington  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Area.  82j  square 
niilcs.     Cap.  Leesburg.     Pop.  20,1)29. 

Loudon  (LowiiKN  P.  0.).  a  v.  of  Springfield  tp..  Cedar 
CO.,  la.,  on  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.      Pop.  4SC. 

Loudon,  tp.  of  Seneca  co.,  0.  Pop.  3i;;.'5,  includes 
FosTouu  I  which  see). 

London,  post-v.  of  Peters  tp..  Franklin  co.,  P».,  on 
the  Southern  Pennsylvania  R.  R.     Pop.  31  j. 

London,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Loudon  eo..  Teon.,30 
miles  S.  of  Knoxville.  on  the  Little  Tennessee  River  and 
East  Tennessee  Virginia  and  (Jeorgia  R.  R.,  has  a  flour- 
ishing college,  4  churches,  2  hotels,  1  weekly  newspaper. 
1  steam  sawmill,  and  15  stores  and  shops.  Itcforo  the  re- 
cent  erection  of  Loudon  co.  it  belonged  to  Rc.ano  eo. 

W.  C.  Nelsos,  Ed.  .\xn  Pnor.  •'  Loioos  TiiiEii." 

Loudon  (.loHN-  CL.vfDif.s),  b.  at  Camhusl.ing.  Lanark- 
shire, Apr.  8,  17S3:  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  I'nivcr- 
sity;'became  a  landscape  gardener  near  London  l>fl3: 
Ir.ivelled  extensively  as  an  observer  and  student  of  horti- 
culture, and  became  a  practical  instructor  in  the  art.  The 
best  of  his  numerous  works  are  the  Piie»r^7w>-rfi'o«— nf 
Gardening  (1822),  of  Agriculture  f  I.82,i),  of  Plants  1 1  ~ 
of  Architecture  (1832) — and  the  Arhurrium  ei  Fmi 

(1838)  ;  was  editor  of  tho  tlnrrleHer's  Ma-jniiKe  (1821— i--  . 
of  the  .W-i.;o:Mir  of  XotHrnl  }1i.lor<,  ( 1828-,-)r,).  D.  Pec. 
14,  1843.— His  wife,  .Iane  Webb  Lornox,  b.  near  Birming- 
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ham  in  ISOS,  was  married  in  1831.  and  d.  July  13^  1858. 
She  was  an  able  and  pleasing  writer,  chiefty  upou  botanical 
and  horticultural  subjects. 

Loudon  Ridge,  po?t-T.  of  Lou*kjn  tp.^  Merrimack 
CO.,  N.  H..  12  miles  N.  E.  of  Concord,  partly  in  the  town 
of  Loudon  and  partly  in  tiilruanton^  on  the  SunT_'ook 
River,  with  abundant  water-power,  has  a  literary  period:!- 
ical  (monthly),  a  public  library,  2  ehurchcs.  a  large  cai'- 
riage  manutactory,  a  tannery,  and  a  nnmber  of  mills, 
shops,  and  stores.  Pop.  of  tp.  12S2. 
Isaac  S.  French,  M.  I).,  Ed.  ■*  lIonsEHOLi>  Messenger." 

Lon'donville,  post-v.  of  Ashland  eo.,  0.,.has  1  news- 
paper.     Pop.  Sll. 

Lou'doiil),  post-v.  of  Loudon  co.,  Ta. 

Lou^h'boroughy  town  of  Englan-d,  Bounty  of  Leices- 
ter, on  the  Soar.  Its  manufactures  of  cottons  and  woollens, 
especially  of  the  so-called  patent  Angola  hosiery,  are  im- 
portant.    Pop.  11,.5&S. 

Loai^na,  post-tp.  o-f  Randolph  co.,  Ala.     Pop..  1159. 

Louis  le  Debonnaire,  or  the  Piotts,  Roman  em- 
peror from  S14  to  8411.  b.  at  Cnsseneuil  in  778,  a  son 
of  Charlemagne  by  his  third  wife.  Hildegard.  His  elder 
brothers  having  died,  be  succeeded  his  father  Jan.  28, 
814,  and  the  first  years  of  hi-s  government  were  quite 
successful.  But  in  817  he  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his 
sons,  and  gave  each  of  them  a  share  in  his  dominions, 
and  hence  arose  complications  which  he  was  utterly  in- 
capable of  managing,  and  from  which  resulted  the  dis- 
solution of  the  emp-ire.  Lothaire  received  Austrasia 
and  the  title  of  emperor;  Pepin.  Aquitauia;  and  Louis, 
Bavaria.  Bohemia,  and  the  Avarian  districts  on  the  east- 
ern fn:»ntier.  Bernard,  a  nephew  of  Louis,  who  had  in- 
herited Italy  after  his  father,  received  nothing,  and  re- 
volted, but  the  emperor  allured  him  to  Chalons,  took  him 
prisoner,  put  out  his  eyes,  and  gave  Italy  to  Lothaire.  As 
soon  as  done  the  abominalde  atrocity  of  the  deed  struck 
the  mind  of  the  einperor  witli*  horror  :  he  went  to  the 
Church  to  be  comforted,  and  from  this  period  he  was 
merely  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  In  S19  he  mar- 
ried a  second  wife,  Judith,  of  Bavaria.  In  S23  she  bore 
him  a  son,  Charles,  who  later  received  the  surname  of  the 
Jiitld,  and  in  82t>  he  proposed  to  undertake  a  new  division 
of  the  empire  in  favor  of  his  youngest  sou.  The  three 
elder  brothers  were  unwilling  to  lose  anything,  and  a  war 
broke  out  which,  often  stilled,  always  reopened,  and  lasted 
to  the  death  of  the  emperor.  Twice  the  father  was  de- 
f(ratcd,  taken  prisoner,  deposed,  and  subjected  to  various 
imlignities  hy  his  three  sons,  but  both  times  the  avarice 
and  ambition  of  Lothaire,  who  wished  to  reign  lilonc,  dis- 
united the  brothers,  and  Louis  and  Pepin  again  raised  the 
father  to  the  throne.  Pepin  d.  in  838,  and  the  empei'or 
now  proposed  to  give  his  dominions  to  Charles  the  Bald, 
thus  excluding  his  sons  from  their  inheritance;  but  when 
he  at  the  same  moment  gave  Italy  and  Austrasia  to  Lo- 
thaire and  nothing  to  Louis,  the  latter  revolted  imme- 
diately, together  with  the- sous  of  Pepin.  During  this  war 
the  unhappy  emperor  d.  at  Ingelheim,  near  Mentz,  Juno 
20,  S40,  and  was  buried  at  Metz. 

Louis  II**  Rouian  emperor  frora  855  to  875,  b.  in 
823,,  the  eldest  son-  of  Lothaire  I.  After  the  death  of 
Louis  )e  Dcbonnaire-,  th-e  empire  was  divided  between 
his  three  sons,  Lothaire  I.,  Louis  the  German,  and  Charles 
the  Bald,  by  the  treaty  of  Yerdun.  This  division  of 
the  empire  of  Cliarlemagno  was  carried  still  further  on 
the  death  of  Lothaire  T.,  his  part  being  subdivided  be- 
tween his  three  sons,  Louis.  Lothaire.  and  Charles.  Louis 
TI.  received  Italy  and  the  title  of  emperor;  Charles, 
Provence  jtiid  Lyons;  aufl  Loliiaire  II.,  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Rhino,  Saflne,  Mouse,  and  Scliehlt,  ealloil  Lothn- 
ringia  (Lorraine).  Louis  II.  foiight  sucoessfully  jigaiust 
tho  Saracens  in  Italy,  defeated  them  at  Benevcnto  in  848, 
and  expelled  them  from  Ban.  Ho  also  undei-stood  how 
to  vindicate  his  authority  over  the  great  Italian  families, 
of  which  many  steadily  conspired  with  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire. Cliarles  d.  wilhout  children  in  8fi3.  and  Louis  II. 
and  Lothaire  II.  divided  his  dominions;  hut  wlien  in  8(in 
Lothaire  IL  also  d.  childless,  Charles  the  Bald  and  Louis 
tiie  (jorman  took  advantage  of  the  emperor's  being  impli- 
cated in  a  new  and  less  siiceessfiil  war  with  the  ^NH-rteens 
in  Italy,  ancl  divided  Lothaire's  dominions  between  them- 
selves. Louis  II.  d.  at  Brescia  Aug.  13.  875,  and  as  he 
left  no  male  issue  \\\^  two  uncles  seized  his  possessions,  of 
which  Lorrftine  fell  to  <]erinftny. 

IjOUIm  III.,  Tirr:  Chfi.I).  Ronwin  emperor  from  908 
to  '.)11,  b,  in  803,  a  son  of  Arnulf,  and  raised  to  the 
throne  of  iJennany  on  his  fath<r'H  dt-ath  iu  8!)9  by 
J>ultr>  Otto  of  iSaxo,  MitrgriBve  Luilpold  of  Austria,  and 
Archbifthop  Hattn  of  Menlx.  who  wished  to  govorD  tho 
country    during    his    minority.        But    tho   state   of    Ger- 


many while  under  their  rule  was  miserable;  the  Hunga- 
rians invaded  the  country,  and  devastated  it  as  far  as  Thu- 
ringia.  In  90S,  Louis  assumed  the  title  of  Roman  em- 
peror, but  he  d.  in  911,  and  with  him  the  Carloviugian 
dynasty  became  extinct  in  Germany. 

Louis    IV.,    THE    Bavarian,    emperor    of    Germany 

from  1314  to  1347,  b.  in  1280,  a  son  of  Duke  Louis 
the  Severe  of  Bavaria  and  Matilda  of  Hapsburg.  On 
the  death  of  Henry  VII.  of  Luxemburg  in  1313  he  was 
chosen  emperor  by  a  majority  of  the  electors,  while  a 
minority  chose  his  cousin,  Frederick  III.  of  Austria.  A 
long  and  devastating  war  commenced  between  the  two  em- 
perors, but  Frederick  was  at  last  defeated  in  the  battle 
of  Miihldorf,  Sept.  28,  1323,  taken  priscmer,  and  com- 
pelled to  renounce  his  claims.  Having  supported  the  Vis- 
ccmtis  in  Milan  against  Pope  John  XXIL,  a  quarrel  arose 
between  the  pope  and  the  emperor.  Louis  1\ .  was  excom- 
municated, but  went  in  1327  with  an  army  to  Italy,  was 
crowned  in  Milan  and  Rome,  deposed  John  XXIL.  and 
established  Nicholas  V.  as  antipope.  In  spite  of  his  suc- 
cess, he  was  soon  compelled  to  leave  Italy,  and  J<diu  XXIL 
and  his  successors,  supported  by  French  intrigues,  con- 
tinued to  oppose  and  harass  him;  Germany  was  placed 
under  interdict.  A  diet  at  Reuse  on  the  Rhine  (July  15, 
1338)  declared  that  an  emperor  legally  chosen  by  a  majority 
of  the  electors  needed  no  confirmation  from  the  pope,  nor 
was  he  in  any  way  subject  to  his  authority.  Thus  sup- 
ported by  the  German  princes,  and  having  strenglhcucd 
his  position  by  large  acquisitiims  of  personal  property, 
the  emperor  prepared  for  a  new  campaign  against  tho 
pope,  when  he  suddenly  d.  at  Fiirstenfeld,  near  Munich, 
Oct.  11,  1347. 

Louis,   the  name   of   eighteen    kings    of   France:    (1^ 

Lotus  I.,  LK  Debonxaire,  Roman  emperor,  814-840  (which 
see).— (2)  Loins  II.,  le  Begue  (877-879).  b.  in  S4fi,  a  son 
of  Charles  the  Bald.— (3)  Loi'is  IIL  (879-882),  b.  in  864; 
a  son  of  Louis  II.,  divided  the  country  with  his  brother 
Carloman,  who  inherited  the  whole  after  his  death. — (4) 
Louis  IV.,  d'Oiitremer  (936-9.'i4),  b.  in  921,  a  son  of 
Charles  the  Simple,  was  educated  at  the  court  of  King 
Athelstano  of  England,  a  brother  to  his  mother,  Ogive. 
In  936,  on  the  death  of  Raonl  of  Burgundy,  he  was  called 
to  the  French  throne  by  Hugh  of  Paris  and  William  of 
Normandy,  but  his  reign  was  only  a  series  of  contests  with 
these  two  vassals,  who  in  the  war  with  Otho  I.  of  Germany 
even  allied  themselves  with  the  enemy. — (5)  Loris  V.,  le 
Faineant  (986-987),  b.  in  966,  a  son  of  Lothaire  and  Emma, 
was  the  last  king  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty. — (6)  Louis 
VI.,  LE  Gros  (1108-37),  was  b.  in  1078,  a  son  of  Philip  I. 
The  possessions  of  the  French  king  were  at  that  time  the 
cities  of  Paris,  Orleans,  Etampes,  Melun,  and  Compiegnc, 
with  their  territories,  and  the  kingship  itself  was  a  rank 
rather  than  a  power,  but  Louis  VI.  declared  that  his  royal 
precedence  among  the  princes  of  France  involved  a  public 
charge,  and  he  began  to  act  according  to  this  idea.  Under 
him  the  orijitunme  was  first  used  as  a  national  banner,  and 
a  feeling  of  national  unity  became  pre\alent  in  the  popu- 
lation.—(7)  Louis  ^'II..  LE  Jeune  (1138-80),  b.  in  1119.  a 
son  of  Louis  VI.,  married  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  thereby 
uniting  this  large  territory  to  the  possessions  of  the  Crown, 
but  after  the  unfortunate  crusade  (1147-49)  Eleanor  de- 
manded and  obtained  a  divorce,  because  her  "  husband  was  a 
monk  and  not  a  man,"  and  she  then  married  Henry  Plan- 
tagenet,  who  already  possessed  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine, 
ond  soon  also  Normandy  and  England. — (8)  Louts  VIII., 
('(KITH  LE  Lion  (1223-26).  b.  in  1 187,  a  son  of  Philip  Augus- 
tus, was  slopped  l>y  the  p<'pe  in  his  ])rogre?8  ngiunst  tho 
English,  who  at  this  time  were  nearly  driven  out  of  France. 
He  made  a  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  which  contributed 
much  to  the  development  of  the  royal  power  by  assembling 
the  vassiils  under  tlie  royal  banner. —  (9)  Loi^is  IX..  Saint 
(1226-70).  b.  in  121.').  a  son  (»f  Louis  VI II. .  was  only  eleven 
years  old  when  his  father  died;  during  his  minority  the 
country  was  governed  by  his  mother,  Blanche  of  Castile,  a 
lady  of  great  energy,  sagacity,  and  virtue.  In  1236,  Louts 
assumed  the  tlirone  liimself.  and  shortly  aflcr  the  count  of 
Marche  ruse  in  insurrection,  supported  by  Ilrniy  III.  of 
England.  But  Louis  defeated  tlirm  at  TailUb.mig  and 
Saintos  in  1242,  and  after  tho  victory  he  treated  the  re- 
bellious count  with  .so  murh  magnanimity  that  he  won  not 
only  tho  respect,  but  the  good-will,  of  all  his  vassals.  The 
most  prominent  trait  in  the  character  of  St.  Louis  was  his 
piety.  His  conseienee,  and  not  his  ambition,  governed  his 
will.  Religious  enthusiasm  was  tho  motive-power  in  most 
of  his  notions.  When  tho  massacre  of  the  Christian  in- 
habitants of  .lerusalem  in  1244  became  known  in  Europe, 
St.  Louis  trM)k  tlnwrojjs  in  spite  of  all  llic  remonstranoos 
of  his  mother  and  eouneillcrr'.  and  in  August.  1218,  ho  de- 
jHirted  with  an  army  of  80.000  men  from  Aiguos  IVIortes 
on  tho  Mediterranean  for  tho  island  of  Cyprus.     In  June, 
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1219,  he  landed  in  K^ypt  and  took  Damiotta,  but  whon. 
affor  fivo  montliH'  iinxrpnuoinont,  hn  bof^nn  to  pii«li  forwani 

to  Ciiiro,  Iiii  wiiM  nt'i|i|M-t|  l)y  tlm  KKyi'limiM  in  lh»!  butrl<:  ot 
Miiriwounili,  iiml  on  Apr.  .'»,  ILT)!),  wan  eoinpollud  l<j  Hurmnli'r 
hiinsi'ir  and  IiIm  vvhnlc  artiiy.  wIh)H«  nuiiiln'r  niomwhilo  liad 
lifdii  rudiKHid  to  ah<ni(.  iill.lKKJ.  After  j)ayin'^  a  lar^o  raiimini 
lio  wiiH  lilnTalcil  and  naihid  for  Syriii,  wlirro  lnj  ri:maihi;d 
K(!\<Tiil  vearH  liilxirinj^  to  do  Monii'lliinic  I'or  tlu!  ciuiHu  of 
('hriHtiiiiiity  in  (In-so  n-^jions.  hi  I2;»l  \w  n!tiirn<;il  to 
Fi'iiniMi  with  ahont  .^(M(  lulIowrrH.  'I'ho  following  fiftoori 
V(';ir.s  of  IiiH  roij^n  were  niarkf^d  with  many  wise  and  vig- 
or.ms  rrforrn^,  sm-h  ih  *•  I^a  QuitnintiLirid  du  \{"\,"  \>\  whi<di 
a  trnco  of  forty  d:iyM  wiin  cHlaijIiMhotl  from  the  (tonirnitfiil 
of  an  ofTiMici*,  during  whiidi  term  tlin  oumo  wa^  tried  hy  i\\v. 
roval  oourts,  and  uny  )iftura|it  at  |iri\'aIo  rovi-ngo  was  pro- 
liihitod;  "La  Pnij;mafi(pM(  Sanction,"  hy  wliicli  it  waH 
forhidden  to  levy  money  in  Kraneo  forthepopo  without  tho 
ennsont  of  th<'  king,  nnd  IhuHi*  cawos  were  delined  In  whieh 
eiHih'Hijisties  were  to  he  tried  hy  the  Keculnr  courts;  th'i 
foundation  nf  the  Sorhonne.  of  tlie  library  of  i*ari«,  cto. 
In  Jniio,  I27t>,  tho  king  iMnliarked  with  an  army  of  (UI.OOO 
nvni  for  a  new  ern>*jvde.  \\v  hmded  in  Tuni?*,  und  fornn-d 
a  oiimp  near  the  ruins  of  ('iirthiige;  hut  the  phigu<i  hroUe 
out  in  Iho  army,  and  he  d.  Aug.  L*;").  Ili.n  yon  Pliili|>  Uui  the 
annv  home. — (M'l  IjOIUS  X.,  i.K  Hutin  (i;ill-l(l),  b.  in 
12HU,  a  son  of  Philip  IV.— f  II)  hwm  XI.  {IKll-S;!).  h.  in 
I  t'JiJ,  a  son  of  CharleH  VII..  wa^  pers<nially  ono  of  the 
moflt  liideous  eharaciters  to  ho  met  with  in  history-suM- 
]iicioU!*,  faitiileas,  eruel,  and  Huperstitious — l>ut.  a  man  of 
great  talent  as  a  ruler.  lie  cntiHolidatod  tho  territory  of 
France  and  tho  authority  of  tho  French  crown  in  this  ter- 
ritory, and  he  founded  nuuniri>us  institutitins  whieh  wcrii 
of  great  benetit  to  thi'  |HiI>li(!  in  general,  lint  the  mean.H 
bv  whieh  he  eurlioil  the  feudal  houses  of  Franee  nnd  brought 
them  into  absolute  dependency  on  tho  Crown  were  detost- 
a')lo.  Tho  eount  of  Arniaguac  was  mnnlered  in  l-IT.'J;  the 
dnko  of  Alen^iin  died  in  prison  in  1474;  the  count  of 
Luvemhnurg  was  beheaded  in  1  t7o  ;  tho  dnko  of  Neinoura 
wa-'  kept  for  years  in  an  iron  cage,  and  beheaded  in  1477  ; 
in  nil,  ho  is  said  to  have  put  about  4000  per.-^ons  to  death, 
nvt^l  of  them  soerctiy.  By  intrigues  of  tlio  vilest  kind  ho 
cainointo|K)S9(;ssion  of  Provcne:*,  Maine.  Anjou.  Perpignan, 
c'c,  hut  his  prini-ip-il  acquisition  was  the  inheritance  of 
Cliarles  the  B  dd.  Cliarlos  was  a  member  of  the  league 
whieh  was  formed  againsi  Louis  iii  the  beginning  of  his 
roign  by  all  the  prin;Tipal  vassals  of  the  French  crown. 
among  whom  was  tho  king's  own  brother,  the  duke  of 
JJ;>rry.  After  tho  battle  of  Mont  I'Ht'ry  in  MOJ,  Louis 
mad'  great  concessions  to  all  tlie  members  of  the  league, 
but  having  sui'eoeded  in  disuniting  some  of  the  asso- 
ciates, he  had  the  whole  treaty  annulled  in  14l)l)  bv  tho 
States  (Icncral  of  Tours,  ami  roeommcnccd  tho  quarrel. 
He  now  invited  Charles  to  an  interview  at  Peronne,  and 
while  this  took  place  he  incited  the  citizens  of  Lio'^e  to 
revolt  against  him.  As  soon  as  Charles  heard  of  this 
treaelu'ry  he  seized  the  king,  aiul  liberated  hini  only  on 
very  hard  conditions.  Louis  now  allieil  himself  with  tho 
duko  of  Ljrraine  and  the  Swiss,  and  whon  Charles  fell  in 
tho  battle  of  Nancy  (in  1477 J  ho  at  once  ineorporate<l 
Champagne.  Artois,  Picardy,  and  parts  of  Flanders  with 
France,  anil  mainiged  to  keep  them  in  spite  of  the  prnte^it 
of  Charles's  heirs.  Jn  his  internal  policy  ho  favored  tho 
lower  and  middle  classes,  especially  Iho  cities,  encouraged 
learning,  art.  manufactures,  and  trade,  improved  public 
roads  and  canals,  established  tho  first  post-system,  made 
tho  administration  of  justice  regular  and  cheap,  etc. :  never- 
theless, ho  was  feared  and  haled,  not  only  by  the  feudal 
lords,  hut  hy  all,  and  he  spent  tlie  last  years  of  his  life  in 
the  fnrtress  of  Plessisdcs-Tours.  surrounded  by  Boldiers  and 
h  ilf  crazv  for  fear  that  someliodv  should  uiunJer  him. —  12) 
I>oris  XII.  (14!)S-i:)|  j».  i>.  in  1  U'.2.  a  son  of  Duke  Charles 
of  Orleans,  succeeded  Charles  VIII.  As  a  descendant  of 
Valontina  Visoonti  ho  laid  claim  to  Milan,  and  in  loOO 
c:»nquered  tho  eity  and  took  Ludovieo  Sfurza  prisoner.  In 
conueetinn  with  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  ho  soon  after  eon- 
qnerod  Naples  too,  but  ilisagreeing  about  tho  partition  of 
their  conquest,  war  broke  out  between  the  two  allies,  and 
in  ^h(i'^,  (Jonsalvo  do  Cordova  expelled  tho  French  from 
Southern  Italy.  In  l.")08.  Pope  Julius  II.  formed  the  League 
of  C.ambray  between  Ferdinand  of  Aragon.  Louis  XII., and 
the  emperor  of  (Germany  against  the  republic  of  >'oniee  ;  but 
Venice  having  sutistied  the  pope  by  ceding  several  towns 
to  him,  and  the  pope  having  become  much  alarmed  at  tho 
progress  of  tho  French  in  Italy,  tho  league  was  suddenly 
dissolved,  and  a  new  one,  the  so-called  **  Holy  League."  was 
funned  between  tho  pope,  tho  emperor.  Venice.  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon,  and  Henry  VIII.  of  Kngland  against  Franee. 
Defeated  nt  Xovara.  the  French  were  driven  out  of  Italy 
in  l.TLi.  At  tho  same  time  Henry  VIII,  laniled  in  France 
with  an  army  of  4.'*. 000  men,  and  having  joined  tho  im- 
perial army  pushing  forward  from  the  Nethorland?,  he  de- 


foatod  tho  Fronoh  ut  Guioo^ato.    Tbu«  hard  prcuod  on  all 

nidoH,  Louirt  began  In  negotiate,  and  Huecccded  in  oHcapinf; 
from  tho  dilVi'Milt  HJtuattun  without  uny  great  Iohh. — II'.',) 
Louis  XIII.  (  UHO  i;t;,  b.  in  ICUI,  a  son  of  llonry  IV.  and 
Marie  de  M^-dlclH.  KiHeduculion  wuh  niuoli  nugleoted.  Dur- 
ing hiH  minority  tho  country  was  guverncd  by  hirt  mother 
and  Ikt  favorite,  ('oncifii,  who  was  made  a  marf<lml  nnd 
marrjuis  of  Anere,  but  tht-  government  waM  only  a  inixtnro 
of  wiMikncMH.  viulence,  and  intrigue.  After  the  murder  of 
Concini  in  1017,  Albert  do  Luyneit,  n  fnvorite  of  iho  kin^, 
who  was  made  a  duko  and  peer  of  France,  f(ra)'pod  the 
n-ins,  but  his  government  wim  in  nowine  better.  Alter  his 
ibath  in  1024,  Cardinal  Uiriii:i.iKr  (which  si:e)  entered  Iho 
council,  and  from  this  moment  it  wtitt  he  who  ruled  Franee 
with  almost  absolute  power.  Tho  king  lived  mostly  in  he- 
elusion,  occupied  in  hunting,  drawing,  and  quiet  i<ocial  eri- 
joymcnts.  He  stood  in  invc  of  his  minister;  ho  hud  a 
drea<l  of  business :  he  hat<d  his  own  family  ;  and  Kieh<  lien 
iilways  umlorstood  how  to  calm  down  his  jealousy  wlieij 
nowand  then  it  awakened. — (14)  LoiiiH  XIV.  ( IC4.VI7L*>), 
b.  at  St.   (lermain-en-Layo  Sept.  5,  16^8,  a  son  of  Louis 

XIII.  an<l  Anne  of  Austria.  During  his  minority  his 
niolber  and  <'ardinal  M  a/auin  I  whieh  see;  governed  tho 
country,  anri  brought  to  a  linal  close  the  conlL'st  hclivccn 
the  royal  power  atid  the  wealthy  and  aml}itious  nrisloeracy, 
represented  at  this  period  by  ihe  league  of  the  Fronde. 
Ma/.arin  d.  Mar.  it,  1(1(11,  and  the  next  day.  when  Ihe  chiers 
of  tho  ditferent  departments  of  the  administration  ahked 
tho  king  to  whom  they  had  to  address  ihemsclvcs  in  ibo 
future  on  (|ue!stions  of  business,  he  answored.  '*  To  mo."  He 
was  from  this  moment  his  own  prime  minister,  and  in  iho 
despatch  of  business  he  devtdoped.  besides  an  almost  Asiatic 
despotism,  great  energy  and  much  sound  jmlgmeut.  Ho 
believed  that  a  king  was  something  divine,  and  he  acted 
on  this  belief.  He  surrounded  his  person  with  a  mcft  niag' 
nificent  splemlor,  anrl  guarded  his  dignity  with  llio  most 
minute  forms  of  etiquette,  Itut  his  haughtiness  did  not 
ofiVnd  people;  it  dazzled  them.  And  wliilo  his  brilliant 
personal  gifts  fascinated  all  who  eamc  in  contact  with  him, 
an<l  attracted  to  bis  court  all  that  was  eminent  in  Franco, 
tho  extraordinary  prosperity  of  his  government  during  tho 
first  half  of  his  reign  mad^  him  the  itlul  of  tho  nation. 
Colbert  brought  order  not  only  in  the  finances,  but  in  tho 
whole  internal  administration,  and  under  his  leadership 
great  enterprises  were  undertaken  with  signal  aueecss.  The 
harbors  and  shipyards  of  Brest,  Ryehefort.  Lorient,  Havre, 
Dunkirk,  Cotte,  and  Toulon  were  constructed  and  fortified; 
tho  canal  of  Langucdoc,  uniting  the  Atlantic  with  the 
Mediterranean,  was  built,  and  other  canals  and  public  toads 
weie  improved;  commercial  treaties  .were  coneUnled  with 
Holland  an(l  Italy;  manufactures  of  dilTcrent  kinds  were 
established;  ancl  whilo  tho  people  arose  from  poverty  t-. 
affluence,  the  revenues  increased  immensely  and  Ihe  kin^ 
grew  rich.  Nt)  less  successful  was  Louis  XIV.  in  the  or- 
ganization and  development  (»f  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
French  people.  The  Acailemy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- 
Lettres  was  fonndccl  in  Hifill.  the  Academy  of  Sciences  id 
ItJGii,  tho  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  in  IHG"; 
nineteen  new  professorships  were  founded  nt  the  Hoyal 
College;  the  Royal  Library  was  greatly  increaFcd  :  an  ob- 
servatory was  built  at  Paris;  and  all  these  institutions 
were  not  only  amply  supported  with  means  of  subsistence, 
but  the  interest  tho  king  showed  for  Ihcm  gave  their  50cinl 
position  dignity  and  inlluence.  A  new  taste  was  created — 
not  in  tho  sense  of  a  new  fashion,  but  of  a  new  ideal  of 
beauty — and  this  taste  was  actually  imposed  on  the  whole 
civilized  world  by  Riiciue,  Molidre,  Boilcau,  Fenclon, 
Bossuet:  by  Lobrun,  Poussin,  Clnudo  Lorraine;  by  Per- 
rault,  Mansard,  Blondel;  by  Le  Xotre  and  others.  To 
these  successes  it  must  be  added  that  Luuvids.  Vauhan, 
and  the  duko  of  Beaufort  created  a  powerful  army  and 
navy,  which  under  the  leadership  of  Turenne,  Cond/f. 
Luxembourg,  VendOme,  Duquesne.  Tourville,  nnd  others 
made  any  movements  of  the  king  with  respect  to  his 
foreign   policy  most  eifeetive.     It  hns  been  said  of  Louis 

XIV.  that  he  aspired  at  a  universal  kingdom,  nnd  dreamt 
the   same   dream   as    Charles   V.  and    NapoUon.     But  for 
such  an  idea  his    miml  was    too  small.     His  ambition  wns 
fired  by  his  imagin.ation,  not   by  any  passion.     The  Iheat 
rieal  effect  satisfied  him  :  ho  was  vain  only.     His  first  wai 
were  sensible,  however.      They  seem  lo  have  hod  for  tin  i 
principal  purpose  the  establishment  of  a  safe  frontier  t 
the  X.  and    N.  E.,  and    Franco   certainly  needed  a   recon- 
struction  of    her   boundaries   on    these    sides.     They    arc 
blamablo,  nevertheless,  on  aeconnt  of  the  nrrogance  and 
entire  disregard  of  all  international  rights  with  which  they 
were   eommeneed.  and  the  ninmst   unexampled    barlaiitv 
with  which  they  wero  conducted.      In    16t»j.  Philip   IV.  of 
Spain    died,    and    Louis,   who    in    llV^tO    had    married    his 
daughter.  Maria  Theresa,  now  claimed  Ihe  Spanish  po.^ses- 
9lons  in  tho  Netherlands,  and  overran  the  country  with  a 
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large  army.  A  triple  alliance  was  formed  between  Eng- 
land, Holland,  and  Sweden  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
peace  between  France  and  Spain,  but  by  the  treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  {May  2,  IfiGS)  Louis  obtained  the  so-ealled 
French  Fhmders,  besides  a  number  of  jilaces  along  the 
frontier.  His  first  object  after  the  peace  was  to  separate 
England  from  Holland,  and,  a  master  in  intrigue,  he  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  seducing  the  weak  Charles  II.,  and 
when  in  1670  he  began  the  war  against  Holland,  England 
was  his  ally.  In  Holland,  William  of  Orange  was  ap- 
pointed stadtholder  and  commander-in-chief,  and  by  his 
diplomatic  skill  a  new  league  was  formed  against  France 
between  Holland.  Brandenburg,  the  emperor  of  (Jermany, 
and  Spain.  By  the  Peace  of  Nyrawegen  (in  1G7H)  Louis 
nevertheless  obtained  the  whole  Franche  Corate  and  Alsace. 
Not  content,  however,  with  that  which  he  gained  by  actual 
wars,  he  now  began  to  seize  cities  and  territories  during 
time  of  peace  and  under  the  most  futile  pretexts.  Thus, 
in  KiSl  he  took  Strasbourg,  in  1()84  Luxemburg,  and  so  on. 
In  order  to  put  an  end  to  such  proceedings,  a  league  was 
formed  at  Augsburg  in  1(386  between  Holland,  Austria. 
Spain,  Bavaria,  and  Savoy,  but  although  the  king  opened 
the  war  with  his  usual  energy,  overrunning  the  Palatinate 
and  transforming  this  beautiful  country  into  a  desert,  and 
although  his  armies  gained  one  brilliant  victory  after  the 
other,  yet  the  victories  proved  sterile,  and  by  the  Peace  of 
RyswieU  (Sept.  20.  1697)  he  had  to  give  up  all  the  con- 
quests he  had  made  during  the  war,  make  considerable 
commercial  concessions  to  Holland,  and,  what  was  most 
humiliating  to  his  pride,  recognize  William  III.  as  king 
of  England.  A  great  change  had  taken  place  during  this 
period  in  Europe,  in  France,  and  in  Louis  himself  The 
accession  of  William  III.  to  the  throne  of  England  indi- 
cates the  turning-point  of  the  fortune  of  Louis  XIV. 
William  was  his  equal  in  diplomatic  craftiness,  and  far  his 
superior  in  statesmanship.  In  France,  Colbert  d,  Sept.  6, 
IfiSH,  Louvois  July,  1691,  and  the  government  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Madame  Maintenon.  whom  the  king  married 
secretly  in  1685.  The  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
(Oct.  22,  1685)  threw  the  whole  internal  development  of 
the  country  into  a  most  disastrous  confusion.  The  build- 
ing of  Versailles  and  the  expensive  aruiaments  for  the 
re-establishraent  of  James  II.  in  England  completely  ex- 
hausted the  finances;  and  while  the  means  of  realization 
became  more  and  more  limited,  the  plans  of  the  king  be- 
came more  and  more  arrogant.  His  pride  and  egotism 
assumed  the  most  odious  forms.  He  maintained  a  bloody 
war  along  the  whole  frontier  merely  for  the  whims  of  his 
vanity.  He  banished,  persecuted,  and  ruined  his  own 
subjects  merely  because  they  did  not  hold  the  same  creed. 
He  sanctioned  by  bis  example  crimes  utterly  destructive 
of  the  very  foundation  of  civilized  society,  merely  because 
they  suited  his  passions.  And  at  last  ho  dragged  the  ex- 
hausted and  already  suffering  people  into  misery  for  a  mere 
dynastic  purpose.  At  the  end  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
Si'CCMSSiov  (which  see}  the  state  of  France  was  nearly  des- 
perate. The  public  debt  amounted  to  over  ,S,000,000,000, 
and  seven-eighths  of  the  whole  population  were  utterly  im- 
poverished. All  business  and  industry  was  in  many  places 
entirely  destroyed,  and  famine  began  to  show  itself.  No 
nctual  insurrection  tonk  jjlaee,  tliough  confusion  and  dis- 
order reigned  everywhere,  but  when  the  obi  king  d.  (Sept. 
1,  1715)  the  whole  nation  felt  it  as  a  liberation. — (15) 
Louis  XV.  (1715-74).  a  great-grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  b. 
at  Versailles  Feb.  15.  1710.  During  his  minority  the 
country  was  governed  by  tlie  duke  of  Orlkans  (which 
sec).  Aftt^r  the  death  of  the  duke  in  172li,  Cardinal 
Flcury,  who  had  been  the  teacher  of  the  young  king,  be- 
came prime  minister,  and  his  par?*inii)ny  restored  some 
ord'-T  to  fh(!  finances,  wliich  iiad  been  bmught  to  the  very 
verge  of  ba.nkrupt,cy  by  the  prodigality  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
the  wild  sidiemes  of  the  regent.  The  young  king,  who  had 
married  in  1725  Maria  Leszczynski,  a  daughter  of  Stanis- 
laus, ex-king  of  Poland,  seemed  to  be  a  nol)lo  and  honest 
man,  and  the  war  with  Siixony,  Russia,  and  Austria,  which 
France  cornincneed  in  I7-*<'1  fVir  the  purpose  of  reinstating 
Stanislaus  on  the  Polisii  throne,  was  conducted  with  suc- 
cei^s,  and  l)rought  the  country  (he  beautiful  ])rovinco  of 
Lorraine  by  th('  Peace  of  Vienna  (17;iS).  Rut  these  en- 
couraging prospects  were  soon  changed  in  the  saddest 
manner.  During  the  Austrian  war  of  succession  Cardiiml 
Fleury  d.  in  I7(;i.  and  in  the  mean  time  the  frivolous*  and 
corrupted  court  had  succeeded  in  seducing  the  young  king, 
whr»se  proHigacy  and  dissipation  soon  assumed  an  extent 
and  ojtennesrt  hitherto  unheard  of  ChUteauroux  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Pompadour.  Pompadour  by  Dii  Barry,  and  besides 
the  official  iniHtreHFOH  the  king  maintainctl  a  harem,  the  so- 
called  Pare  aux-Cerfs,  whose  story  belongs  to  the  most  re- 
volting pages  of  history.  The  finance*  ran  rapidly  int<i  ruin  ; 
Dubiirry  wa^iillowed  to  squander  ISfl.ilOO.llOO  in  (ivo  y<tarH. 
On  Pompadour's  instigation,  Franco  took  jiart  in  the  Suvf.n 


Years'  War  (which  see),  but  she  lost  her  colonies,  ber  fleet 
was  destroyed,  her  armies  were  beaten  one  after  the  other, 
and  to  the  immense  material  losses  and  sufterings  was  added 
national  disgrace.  The  king  was  conscious  of  the  perilous 
state  of  affairs,  but  he  thought,  "  Apres  nous  le  deluge,"  and 
went  on.  The  popular  opposition  to  the  horrible  abuse?  of 
the  royal  authority  began  to  show  itself  through  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  whose  privilege  it  was  to  countersign  the  ruval 
tax-edicts,  but  which  refused  to  do  so.  The  resistance, 
however,  was  curbed  with  violence.  The  Parliament  was 
broken  up,  its  members  punished  and  replaced  by  more 
willing  toids,  and  the  king  was  allowed  to  rot  in  peace. 
When  he  died  at  Versailles  on  the  afternoon  of  May  1,  his 
corpse,  a  heap  of  "confluent  smallpox"  and  other  still  more 
loathsome  diseases,  was  carried  away  to  St.  Denis  in  the 
evening  in  a  hurry,  without  ceremonies,  unaccompanied  by 
any  even  of  his  nearest  kinsmen  or  servants,  but  reviled  with 
the  execrations  of  all  passers-by. — (16)  Loins  XVI.  (1774— 
-9;i),  a  grandson  of  Louis  XV.,  b.  Aug.  23,  1754,  was  a 
good-natured,  well-meaning,  honest  man,  of  ]»ure  morals, 
and  capable  of  making  a  sacrifice  for  tlie  public  weal,  but 
his  will  was  weak  and  his  intellect  narrow.  He  wa;^  unable 
to  comprehend  the  situation,  and  he  was  entirely  destitute 
of  political  instincts.  Thus  ho  hastened  the  approach  of 
the  Revolution.  The  finances,  burdened  by  a  new  debt  of 
1,500,000,000,  contracted  by  the  participation  of  France  in 
the  American  war  of  independence,  formed  the  point  of 
issue.  The  annual  budget  showed  a  deficit  of  140,000,000. 
There  were  two  remedies — restriction  of  the  expenses,  which 
the  queen  and  the  court  opposed,  and  taxing  the  privileged 
classes,  which  the  Parliament  opposed.  The  king,  a  good 
printer  and  an  ingenious  locksmith,  but  incapable  of  de- 
ciding in  such  a  dilemma,  hoped  to  find  a  third  expedient 
by  appealing  to  the  people;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
he  himself  appealed  to  the  Revolution.  (See  France — JHb- 
torif.) — (17)  Louis  XVII.,  a  son  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie 
Antoinette,  b.  at  Versailles  Mar.  27,  1785;  shared  at  first 
the  im])risonment  of  his  parents  in  the  tower  of  the  Temple, 
but  was  after  the  decapitation  of  his  father  separated  from 
his  mother,  and  died  of  ill-treatment  and  neglect  in  his 
cell  (June  8,  1795).  A  number  of  impostors  jiretended  to 
be  Louis  XVII.,  and  excited  some  attention,  but  their 
claims  were  easily  disproved. — (18)  Louis  XVIII.  (1S14— 
24),  b.  at  Versailles  Nov.  17,  1755,  a  brother  of  Louis 
XVI.,  received  at  his  birth  the  title  of  count  of  Provence. 
In  1791  he  fled,  and  lived  in  Coblentz.  Verona,  Milan,  and 
England.  After  the  death  of  Louis  XVII.  he  assumed  the 
title  of  king  of  France,  but  his  pretensions  elicited  gene- 
rally only  a  smile,  and  the  court  of  emigrants  he  assembled 
around  him  often  excited  disgust.  Nevertheless,  after  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  he  was  called  to  the  French  throne.  Both 
the  French  people  and  the  foreign  powers  wished  peace, 
and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Bourbons  was  considered 
its  only  safe  guaranty.  Tliere  was,  however,  only  one 
fraction  of  the  French  peoj)le  with  which  the  king  was 
in  full  harmony — namely,  the  old  emigrants,  who  hoped 
through  him  to  get  not  only, restitution,  but  also  vengeance  ; 
and  even  these  partisans  he  was  compelled  to  disappoint 
in  order  to  preserve  his  throne.  His  reign  was  a  time  of 
confusion  and  dulness,  and  in  the  actual  process  of  resto- 
ration ami  reorganization,  which  went  on  silently  and  in- 
stinctively, he  took  no  part.  Personally,  he  was  indolent, 
apathetic,  good-humored,  and  shrewd  in  a  small  way. 

Clrmen's  Petkrskn. 

liOuis  the  German  [Ger.  Lmlwi;/  dn-  /JcutKrhf],  b. 
about  805,  a  son  of  the  emperor  Louis  Ic  (»elionnairc,  re- 
ceived by  the  first  ilivision  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne 
(in  817)  Bavaria  and  the  Slavic  countries  on  the  eastern 
frontier,  but  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun  in  813,  wliich  ended 
the  war  between  tiic  heirs  of  Louis  le  Deboimaire,  he  ob- 
tained the  whole  territory  W.  of  the  Rhine,  aiul  lu-oame 
the  founder  of  the  (Jcrman  ein])ire.  Invited  by  the  discon- 
tented vassals  of  Charles  the  Bald,  he  broke  into  Franco 
in  858.  and  conquered  the  cnunlry,  but  the  dillVrenco  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western  Franks — tlinl  is,  between 
the  (Jermans  and  fho  French — were  at  this  period  so  great 
that  a  union  of  the  two  tribes  prnveil  impossible,  anil  Louis 
was  compelled  to  give  u])  his  cunquests.  Against  the  Bul- 
garians in  the  8.  E.  and  tlio  Normuna  in  the  N.  W.  bo 
fought  with  valor,  though  not  always  with  success;  the 
bishopric  founded  at  H:inil)urg  in  s;i4  he  was  (■<)mpelIod  to 
remove  to  Bremen  in  S5S,  as  tl»o  pagans  burnt  down  the 
former  city.  After  his  doath  in  S76  his  sons  divided  tho 
on»pire  between  them. 

TjOIIIN  the  <irent,  kingof  Hungary  from  1:M2  to  l:!82, 
a  son  nf  ( 'hiirlrs  Hubert  of  Aujou,  was  one  of  tile  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  el(M'ti\'e  monarchs  of  that  country.  Although 
ho  failed  in  his  cvpeditions  tn  Naples  for  the  purpr»se  r)f 
avenging  his  brother  Andrew,  who  had  been  murdered  by 
his  wife  Joanna,  queen  of  Niiples,  ho  extended  the  bound- 
aries of  Hungary  to  tho  S.  E.,  and  united  Poland  to  it  on 
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tho  death  of  CiiHimip  tho  Oreat  in  1370.     Ho  cxnollcU  the  I 
Jews.  Imf  l>v  (licniiMiiiK  llio  duty  <»n  iiirrclmii'limi  Ins  ^r^tttly   , 
«rH;onriii,'i«l  lli'-  t-nrniii.-nM-  ul"  tin-  .•niiiilry.     <)fi  lli«!  K«!nfriil   , 
(JovcI(H)iiicnl  (iT  i-ivili'/.atiini  in  liiM  rniliii  In-  cxtTclHt-ii  jjrcat 
inlliK'ii.-...      Ho  founchMi  a  riih  c.ill.-j;r  in  KiinfkirclK^n,  and 
liu<la  l)rc:iin.'  niie  (if  the  niont  H|»I.!M<liil  capiUls  of  I'^urope. 

I*oiiis  Napoleon.     Peo  Nai-oi.kon  HI. 

IjUilis   I'liiiippc,  liinj;  <if  tin!  Krcinli  from  tlio  rcvo- 
liitiun  of  Jul.v,  IhoU,  ti)  ihuL  of   I'\-l>.,  IH(H,  h.  at  PariM  Oct. 

0,    177:1,    lIlU  fItluMi     KUl    of    l)uUf    IiOUlM    I'llilipIH)    JftMl'pll   of 

(Irli'.aiis.  I'rorn  Iii.-<  fiillui-  iiinl  j^crvorncsH  (  Madaiiiu  (h;  (icn- 
lis)  Ui!  iinliitii-'I  itu-  nvi'lutiMriiiry  iilt-an  of  ttiv  ]ii-ri(Ml,  i-n- 
tt-riii;;  lliu  National  (iuai'l  iiii<l  the- Jiic<ibiii  Club,  nml  rc- 
iiDunciii;;  lli-**  liili'M  for  tliu  nutni-  of  ('iti/.en  I^^alil^-.  Ho 
^leatlv  (listiii^iiiitlifd  liiinself  u^'  (itriiurul  iUi  CluirtrcK  in  llic 
luilt'o  of  JuniaiiiM'.".  iinil,  wliiil  it^  not  ho  wl-II  known,  niatlo 
ihc  joiirnrv  to  I'liii.-*  to  cii.srtiiaiic  lii^  fiitln-r  Imiii  volinn  for 
thu  (UmIIi  of  ijoui.H  XVI.  '['liou;;li  tliu  edict  nlurli  banixli- 
cd  tlio  Itoutlion  family  u\eni[itL-d   liini  and  hiit  futliiT,  hi8 

IMisition  ljecani(!  dilfu-utt,  i-.-'|M't'iatly  aH  lii;*  conunandor, 
)uia(iuiiiz,  was  su-<pci'totl  by  tin-  ('on\  cntifii  of  intri(;uing 
lo  nlare  him  on  Llic  tliniric.  MidiMK  of  uncst  wcro  iwHucd 
bolli  a;;ain>t  him  and  J^uniouric/,  iind  on  A|ir.  'I,  17113, 
they  (It'll  across  the  Aus'trian  frontier,  r<ir  more  than 
twenty  ycarf  he  was  an  exile,  often  contending  with  very 
hard  circuni.'^tiinccs,  iis  shortly  after  his  lli^ht  iiis  father 
was  executed,  his  mutlier  bani.-^hcd  from  Krance,  and  all 
tlie  proi»urty  of  tlie  family  conti.>*cutcil.  He  li\  ed  for  fomo 
time  in  Swit/.eiland,  teaching  matlieuiiiticH  in  a  Kchuul ; 
for  some  tinic  in  Scandinavia,  where  he  travelled  as  far 
as  tlio  North  (.'ape;  from  UtH".  to  ISUO  in  tlie  V.  S.  ;  from 
IfitIO  to  I8I17  at  Twickenham  ne;ir  London;  and  after 
ISO'.)  at  the  court  of  fcrdinand  I.  ut'  Sicily,  whose  daugh- 
ter, the  princess  Aliirio  Amelic,  he  manied.  He  twice  at- 
tempted to  join  the  adherents  uf  the  IJourbon  family 
in  Spain,  but  was  both  times  foiled  by  the  Kn;;lish  diplo- 
macy. After  the  fall  oi'  Nnpoleon  he  returned  to  Paris, 
was  reinstated  in  the  possession  of  (he  inunen^e  property 
of  the  Orleans  family,  taking  up  his  residence  in  the 
Palais  Royal  ;  but  although  a  reeonctliatiun  had  taken 
]ilaee  between  him  anii  the  elder  line  of  the  Ilourbon  fam- 
ily, the  kin.i;.'  l.ouis  XVI II..  disliked,  .'^uspceted,  and 
feared  him.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  as  was  now  the  title 
of  Louis  Philippe,  was  a  man  of  jrreat  gifts  and  of  great 
attainments,  eloiiuent,  aeconiplished.  fascinating,  with 
\iiid  instincts  and  large  views,  shrewd  and  sound  in  his 
judgment  of  persons  nnd  things.  Alexander  of  Russia 
marked  him  out  as  the  most  iiromiiicnt  number  of 
the  IJourbon  family,  and  although  he  li\ed  in  a  rather 
rctiied  manner  in  Paris  and  took  very  little  ])art  in 
politics,  he  soon  became  very  popular.  On  the  out- 
break of  tho  revolution  of  July,  IfSDO,  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  after  deposing  the  king,  chose  him  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  realm,  Charles  X.  recognizing  him  as  such, 
and  hoping  thniugh  liim  to  preserve  the  throne  for  tho 
count  of  Bordeaux.  \Vhether  this  could  have  been  done  is 
doubtful;  the  crown  was  olVered  by  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties to  Louis  Philippe,  who  accepted  it.  though  henceforth 
he  was  considered  by  the  pure  Legitimists  disloyal  to  the 
cause  of  legitiuiacy.  His  reign  of  eighteen  years  does  nut 
show  a  series  of  extraordinary  events,  welcome  themes  to 
the  historian,  but  filling  the  people  with  sadness  and  misery 
— a  tact  honorable  to  him  rather  than  a  subject  of  re]»roach 
— one  which  is  to  this  day  vividly  felt  by  the  French  lower 
classes  smarting  umler  the  burden  of  war  and  other  taxes, 
legacies  of  tho  last  Napoleon.  Nevertheless,  Franco  was 
not  left  without  substantial  benefits  from  his  reign.  The 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  IJclgium,  which  protected 
tho  northern  frontier,  and  the  comiuest  of  the  large  and 
beautiful  colony  of  .Vlgeriu,  aie  among  tho  most  notable, 
nnd  may  well  be  set  oil'  against  what  have  been  considered 
the  reproaches  of  his  reign.  Louis  Philippe  was  both  a 
statesman  and  a  shrewd  administrator,  but  his  government 
was  tiM>  little  CM  nipp'trt  with  the  feelings  of  the  Prcnch 
jieople;  many  causes  of  discontent  arose  (see  Nkmoius, 
Due  DK),  accompanied  with  charges  of  corruption  in  the 
ministry.  An  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  was  de- 
manded. Resisted  by  the  king,  tho  revolution  broke  out 
which  deprived  him  of  his  throne  and  banished  him  from 
thGcounlry.  D.  at  Clermont,  near  London.  Aug.  2ti,  l^jO. 
Those  who  would  appreciate  Louis  Philippe  in  his  domes- 
tic relations  should  read  Prof.  Schubert's  charming  /.r'/V 
of  Helen  of  Meekleuburg-Schwcrin,  duchess  of  Orleans, 

J.  G.  IJaknari>. 
Ijouis  (PiKUHK  rn\iii.ES  Ai-KXANnnK").  M.  D.,  b.  at  Ai, 
Mariie.  France,  in  17S7  :  graduate*!  in  medicine  at  Paris  in 
ISl.'l,  and  became  connected  with  the  Chariti*  Hospital,  and 
afterwnr.ls  with  the  Piti^-  and  the  Hotel  I>ieu:  he  aequired 
ft  worldwidv>  fame  as  ft  diagnostician,  pathologist,  and  clin- 
ical obaerver.     He  wae  the  first  to  distinguish  properly  tho 


difTeronoo  botweon  typhus  and  tho  ■o-called  typhoid  or  en- 

terio  fever;  becaino  in  lH2rt  a  member  of  the  Aeodemy  of 
.Medicine.  Hin  llrrh'rrhvn  ..if  in  i'Ullnmif  (|H:'.'»),  fU- 
rhrrrhr.i  Hur  lit  Fiiiri-  /y///ioi'/r  (IH'JS),  and  other  workii  had 
an  cxtenNivo  and  valuable  influenee.  Louiii  wa<<  one  of  (ho 
fatluTH  of  the  modern  mctliudv  of  clioieul  observation.  D. 
at  Paris  Sept.,  IM72. 

IjOUINh,  county  of  S.  K.  Iowa,  bounded  R.  by  (hf  Mi"- 
»if*Hippi  Rivi-r.  Area,  lOfl  fifiuiire  inilef.  It  \n  generally 
level  anrl  fertile,  \?ilh  broad  botlomlandf.  Cattle,  grain, 
and  wool  arc  leading  prodnetK.  The  county  in  traver«'d 
by  the  Iowa  River  anil  by  the  Riirlinglon  Cedar  Kapidp 
and  Minnesota  R.  K.     Cap.  Wapello,      Pop.  12,877. 

IjOiii*tn4  county  of  K.  Central  Virginia.  Area,  4''.0 
flf|uare  milew.  Its  soil  was  naturally  excellent.  Iik  mirface 
is  pleasjiiitly  varied.  Tobacco  and  grain  are  ftaplc  prod 
uclp.  Flour  is  the  chief  artieb-  of  nianufactiire.  Tlio  v*i\u\\y 
is  traversed  by  the  Chegapeake  and  Ohio  R.  R,  Cap.  Louiva 
Courthouse.     Pop.  lfi,.'i:J2. 

IjOuiNaf  post-v.,  cap.  of  Lawrcnco  co.,  Ky..  on  Big 
Randy  River.      Pop.  ■»2.'>. 

Louisa  Coiirt-houHC,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cop.  of  Louisa 
CO.,  Va..  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  R.  K.     Pop.  2.'».'>9, 

Loii^ishnr^,  a  famous  fortress  built  by  the  French  soon 
alter  the  Peace  of  I'trceht  (ITL'J)  njion  the  eaHtern  const  of 
Cape  lircton  I.sland,  in  lat.  \b°  UW  .iO"  N.,  Ion.  OO'^  W., 
receiving  its  name  in  honor  of  Louitt  XIV.  The  works 
constructed  here  were  of  the  heaviest  ond  most  eoni- 
plele  description,  and  were  built  of  stone.  A  large  and 
well-built  tf»wn  of  some  otKIO  inhabitants  xprung  up,  fa- 
vored by  tho  spacious  and  excellent  harbor.  Since  the 
rxistenec  of  so  strong  a  place  threatened  the  colonial  and 
English  fisheries,  it  was  determined  in  17Li  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  Bay  (France  an<l  tlreat  ISritain  be- 
ing then  at  war)  to  strike  a  Idow  at  the  town.  -Accordingly, 
a  force  of  colonists  consisting  of  .'12^0  Mat<suehusett8  mili- 
tia, aided  by  ilG  men  from  Connecticut  and  'MM  from  New 
Hampshire,  set  sail  in  100  vessels,  oud  landed  near  the 
town  Apr.  :ifi,  ni.').  An  active  but  irregular  siege  (though 
the  men  were  without  tents  nnd  the  jiroper  means  of  con- 
ducting eueli  operations)  was  terminated  June  17,  1746. 
by  the  eapitulation  of  the  French  under  Duehambon — an 
event  that  caused  tho  greatest  joy  throughout  the  IJritish 
empire.  But  tlie  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (17IS)  gave 
back  all  Capo  Breton  to  France.  The  town  was  invested 
in  1768  by  (ten.  Amherst  with  li,t)(KI  British  troops,  20 
line  ships,  18  frigates  and  other  vessels.  After  a  tremen- 
dous bombardment,  which  quite  destroyed  the  town  and 
breached  the  walls  badly,  the  garris<in  and  French  fleet 
surrendered.  July  26,  17J8.  The  defence  was  very  s|dritcd. 
The  number  of  prisoners  was  5037.  The  Knglish  overthrew 
tho  fortifications  at  an  expense  of  $60,000.  The  first  cost 
was  one  hundred  times  that  sum.  The  ruins  still  remain. 
There  ore  at  present  about  IJOO  inhabitants,  mostly  fisher- 
men. There  is  a  lighthouse.  The  village  is  in  Cape  Bre- 
ton CO.,  X.  S.,  and  is  24  miles  S.  E.  of  Sidney. 

Louisblir^9  post-v.  of  Miami  co.,  Kan.,  on  the  Mis- 
souri Kansas  and  Texas  II.  K.  (Osage  division),  13  miles 
K.  of  Paola. 

I<4»iiiKburf;,  post-v.  and  fp.,  cap.  of  Franklin  co.,  X.  C, 
on  Tar  Uiver.  10  miles  K.  of  Franklintou  and  :>!  miles  N.  E. 
of  Raleigh,  has  3  churches.  1  weekly  newspaper.  16  stores, 
several  shop?,  flouring-mills,  steam  saw-mills,  2  steam  cot- 
ton-gins, I  bakery,  1  drug  store,  1  female  seminary,  and  is 
an  important  centre  for  purchase  and  sale  of  cotton.  Pop. 
of  V.  760;  of  tp.  2642.    Geo.  S.  Baker.  En. "  CorRiF.n." 

I^ouis  d'Or  (*' Louis  of  gold"),  a  French  gold  coin, 
first  struck  in  1(>41  under  Louis  XIII..  not  coined  since 
1796.  but  the  name  is  often  given  to  the  twenty-franc  piece 
or  gold  Napoleon,  and  to  certain  Oerman  five-thaler  pieces. 
The  value  of  the  louis  fluctuated  considerably,  hut  may  be 
roughly  stated  to  be  about  five  dollars  in  Federal  money. 

Louisia'na,  one  of  the  Gulf  States  of  tho  American 
Union,  situated  wholly  within  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
the  greater  part  of  it  comprised  in  the  delta  of  the  .Missis- 
sippi River.  It  is  situated  between  the  meridians  of  89'' 
and  94*^  W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich,  and  between  the  parallels 
!  of  28°  oG'  and  33°  X.  lat.  Its  extreme  length  from  E.  to 
j  W.  is  298  miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth  from  N.  to  S. 
about  2S0  miles.  Its  area,  according  to  the  census  and 
land-office  reports,  is  41.340  square  miles,  or  2ft.4r,l.|40 
acres.  Its  form  is  very  irregular,  although  a  part  of  its 
boundaries  are  parallels  and  meridions.  On  the  N.  its 
boundary  is  along  the  33d  parallel,  which  divides  it  from 
Arkansas,  as  far  E.  as  the  Mississippi  River,  and  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Rcil  River  to  the  Pearl  River  on  the  ."Ist 
parallel,  which  divides  it  from  .Mississippi:  on  the  E.  the 
Mississippi  River  separates  it  fn>m  tho  State  of  Mi-sissippi 
as  far  as  to  tho  mouth  of  the  Ucd  River,  and  the  Pearl 
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River  from  the  31st  parallel  to  Lake  Borgne  forms  the 
boundary  between  it  and  the  same  State:  on  the  S.  and 
S.  E.  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  several  sounds  and  estuaries 


8v.al  ol  Luui^Kiua. 
from  the  Gulf  form  its  boundary;  on  the  W.  the  Sabine  River 
and  Lake  separate  it  from  Texas  to  the  point  where  that 
river  crosses  the  ;i2d  parallel,  and  thence  northward  of  the 
33d  parallel  the  boundary  runs  along  the  94th  meridian. 

Face  uf  the  Coiiiitni. — The  N.  and  N.  W.  portions  of  the 
State  rise  into  low  hills  not  exceeding  240  feet  in  height, 
and  from  these  the  land  slopes  gradually  both  toward  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Gulf.  A  large  portion  of  the  delta  of 
the  Mississippi,  especially  below  New  Orleans,  is  marshy, 
and  actually  below  the  river  at  high  water.  In  all,  about 
8450  square  miles,  or  one-fifth  of  the  area  of  the  State,  is 
subject  to  inundations,  though  not  all  of  it  annually.  Along 
the  Mississippi  River  much  of  the  land  is  below  the  surface 
of  the  river  at  the  spring  freshets,  and  is  protected  from 
overflow  by  levees  or  artificial  embankments.  These  levees 
extend  120  miles  above  New  Orleans  and  43  miles  below  it. 
They  are  sometimes  worn  and  broken  through  by  the  floods, 
and  the  "crevasses"  thus  produced  cause  the  submergence 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres.  Local  topographers 
classify  the  lands  of  the  State  as  '■  good  uplands  ;"  "  pine 
hill  lands,"  usually  not  very  fertile;  ''alluvial  tracts;" 
*' Bluff  or  Loess  regions;"  "marsh  lands:"  "the  prairie 
regions;"  and  "the  pine  flats."  The  whole  .alluvial  region 
of  the  delta  is  very  fertile,  and  its  deep  black  loam  will  yield 
enormous  crops;  the  hilly  country,  on  the  contrary,  is  not 
very  productive,  and  some  portions  of  it  are  sandy  barrens. 

hirers^  Lnken,  Sotinda,  ami  Brtt/a. — The  Mississippi  River 
has  a  course  of  about  590  miles  in  the  State,  and  is  navi- 
gable for  the  largest  steamers  throughout  its  whole  extent. 
(See  Mississippi  River.)  The  Red  River,  the  second  in 
size  of  the  great  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  enters  the 
State  in  the  N.  W.,  and  crosses  it  diagonally  to  the  31st 
parallel,  where  it  enters  the  "Great  River."  Its  principal 
affluents  in  the  State  are  the  Washita,  with  its  two  large 
branches,  the  Tensas,  and  the  Boeuf ;  the  Dugdemona,  the 
Sabine  Bayou,"  and  the  Bistiueau  River  and  Lake.  The 
Sabine  River  forms  a  part  of  the  western  boundary  of  the 
State,  aucl  the  Calcasieu  and  Merinenteau  are  considerable 
streams,  the  latter  having  several  tributary  bayous  or  slug- 
gish streams.  The  Pearl  River,  having  Bogue  Chitto  fur 
a  tributary,  the  Taugi]>ahoa,  Tickfaw,  and  Amite  are  the 
principal  streams  K.  of  the  Mississippi.  There  are  besides 
these  several  large  bayous  or  estuaries,  which  are  really 
outlets  or  secondary  mouths  uf  the  Mississippi,  which  in 
flood-time  convey  a  large  portion  of  its  waters  to  the  (Julf, 
and  at  other  times  drain  the  greater  )iart  of  Southern  Lou- 
isiana. The  principal  of  these  are  .\tehafalaya  Bayou, 
with  its  series  uf  lakes,  Vermilion  Bayou,  Baycui  Teche, 
which  connects  with  it,  B:vyou  de  Large.  Bayou  la  Kourehe, 
and  the  estuaries,  lakes,  and  bayous  which  debouch  into 
Barataria  Bay.  The  distinction  between  lakes,  sounds,  and 
estuaries  in  thi8St:ite  is  not  very  marked.  Lake  I'ontchar- 
train  is  perliajis  a  lake  in  the  sense  of  being  surroundi'd  by 
land,  except  at  its  outlets,  but  its  waters  are  salt,  ancl  rise 
and  fall  with  the  tide;  Lake  Borgne  is  only  a  sound  or  bay; 
Lake  Maurepas  is  closely  connected  with  Pontchartrain  ; 
Sabine  Lake,  Calcasieu  Liike.  Lake  Mcrnienteau,  Grand 
Lake,  Marsh  Lake,  Lake  Charles,  (jranil  Cheniere,  Caillou, 
Lake  \S'a8ha,  etc.  are  all  estuaries  eonnecteil  with  rivers  or 
bayous.  In  Northern  Louisiana  there  are  ten  or  twelve 
Inkefi,  which  are  expansions  either  of  the  Red  River  or  its 
tributaries.  Some  of  these  are  of  considerable  extent. 
Along  the  coast  there  are — Chaufleleur  and  Isle  au  Rreton 
Sounds,  Bay  Konde,  G:irrlen  Island  Bay,  East  and  West 
Bays,  Timbnlier,  Terre  Bonne,  Caillou,  Atchafalaya,  C6to 
Blanche,  and  Vermilion  Bays. 


Genlogt/. — The  geological  formations  of  Louisiana,  so  far 
as  the  superficial  strata  are  concerned,  are  very  simple. 
The  Mississippi  and  Red  River  basins,  the  Mississippi 
delta,  and  the  Bluff  or  Loess  region,  which  includes  most 
of  Calcasieu,  St.  Landry,  and  Lafayette  )iarishes,  and  a 
long  but  narrow  strip  E.  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which 
together  comprise  three-fifths  of  the  State  (the  Mississippi 
delta  proper  extending  over  eighteen  of  the  largest  parishes 
and  more  than  12,000  square  miles)  are  alluvial  and  dilu- 
vial, the  deposits  of  the  delta  being  from  40  to  60  feet  in 
depth  and  of  m.irvellous  fertility  :  these  deposits  arc  con- 
stantly making,  and  the  delta  extending  out  into  the  Gulf 
every  year  slowly  or  rapidly  as  the  freshets  of  the  upper 
river  and  its  tributaries  are  destructive  or  uf  slight  amount. 
Of  the  remaining  two-fifths  of  the  State,  the  N.  W.  and  W. 
N.  W.  portions  and  a  small  tract  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Pearl 
River,  extending  to  the  Loess,  are  Tertiary,  and  in  the  no- 
menclature of  the  S(juthern  geologists  are  classified  as  be- 
longing to  the  Grand  Gulf,  Vicksburg,  and  Jackson  strata, 
which  seem  to  be  subdivisions  of  the  Eocene.  In  the  N. 
W.,  W.,  and  central  parts  of  the  State  occasional  small  out- 
crops of  Cretaceous  strata  are  found  rising  above  the  Ter- 
tiary. These  Cretaceous  rooks  are  mostly  limestone,  gyp- 
sum, and  salt-bearing  strata.  The  Tertiary  tract  in  the 
N.  W.  lies  N.  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  junction  of  the 
Neches  and  Sabine  rivers,  eastward  to  the  vicinity  of 
Harrisonburg,  Catahoula  parish,  and  contains  deposits 
of  some  useful  minerals.  Brown  coal  (lignite)  of  fair 
quality,  though  not  the  best,  is  found  here  in  consider- 
able quantity.  Iron  is  somewhat  abundant  in  this  re- 
gion, and  salt  springs  and  salt  deposits,  which  were 
extensively  utilized  during  the  late  civil  war;  that  on 
Petit  Anse  Island  has  been  mined  to  a  depth  of  GO  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Gulf,  68  feet  through  solid  rock-salt 
of  the  purest  quality.  Ochre,  marl,  gypsum,  lead,  sulphate 
of  soda,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  a  very  pure  carbonate  of  lime 
occur  in  considerable  quantities.  Below  the  alluvium  and 
Tertiary  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  there  are  deposits 
of  sulphur,  and  at  one  point  between  the  Calcasieu  and  Sa- 
bine rivers  artesian  wells  have  been  bored  and  shafts  sunk 
which  demonstrate  that,  beginning  at  a  point  about  428  feet 
below  the  surface,  there  is  a  deposit  of  sulphur  112  feet  in 
thickness,  and  which  yields  from  60  to  96  per  cent,  of  pure 
sulphur.  The  more  superficial  strata  at  this  point  contained 
petroleum,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  worked  with 
profit.  Copper  has  also  been  found  in  several  parishes  of 
the  State.  Among  the  minerals  not  of  economic  value 
found  in  the  State  are  quartz-crystals,  ja.sper,  agates,  car- 
nelians.  sardonyx,  onyx,  feldspar  of  fine  quality,  and  me- 
teoric stones.  Fossils  of  various  kinds  have  also  been 
discovered  at  difl'erent  points.  Most  of  these  minerals  have 
been  found  in  the  Tertiary. 

Sail  and  Ver/elntioii. — The  entire  alluvial  deposits  furnish 
a  soil  of  extraordinary  permanence  and  fertility.  The 
delta  lands  are  unsurpassed  for  the  culture  of  sugar-cane, 
cotton,  rice,  wheat,  barley,  and  buckwheat,  sweet  potatoes 
anil  figs.  The  islands  produce  sea-island  cotton  equal  to 
the  best,  though  for  the  most  part  the  cotton  produced  in 
Louisi:ma  is  the  upland  or  short-stapled  variety.  The 
orange  flourishes  quite  as  well  in  Southern  Louisiana  as 
in  Florida.  The  Tertiary  region  has  not  so  rich  a  soil,  but 
with  proper  culture  yields  good  crops.  Indian  corn  docs 
better  there  than  in"  the  alluvium.  Cotton  grows  every- 
where in  the  State.  A  portion  of  the  Tertiary  region  is 
covered  with  heavy  though  not  dense  i>iue  forests,  and 
though  healthful  isnot  productive.  About  one-fifth  of  the 
area  of  the  State  is  too  swampy  and  marshy  for  cultiva- 
tion, iuid  much  of  it  is  covered  with  lofty  cypress  trees, 
from  which  the  Spanish  moss  hangs  in  graceful  festoons. 
The  other  forest  trees  of  the  alluvial  portion  of  the  State 
are  ash,  sweet  gum,  hickory,  black  walnut,  inagnolin.  live- 
oak,  Sp.anish,  water,  black,  chestnut,  white,  and  post  oaks, 
tulip  tree,  Florida  anise,  linden,  lance-leaved  buckthorn, 
four  or  five  species  of  acacia,  wild  cherry,  pomegranate, 
holly,  black  walnut,  arbor  vitie,  tiliandsia,  lime,  pecan, 
sycamore,  white  and  red  cedar,  and  yellow  pine,  and  in 
tile  Tertiai-y,  sassafras,  mulberry,  poplar,  hackberry,  red 
elm,  maple,  honey  locust,  dogwood,  tupclo,  box  elder, 
black  locust,  prickly  ash,  persimmon,  etc.  Along  the 
rivers  the  eottonwon'd,  willow,  basket  elm,  piilmctto,  wild 
cane,  papaw,  and  wild  orange  are  found.  01'  fruit  trees, 
the  peach,  (piiuce,  plum,  fig.  orange,  pa]iaw,  and  olive  do 
well  ;  the  a]iple  and  pear  do  not  succeed  so  well.  The 
grazing  in  the  uplands  generally  is  excellent :  in  the  Atta- 
kapas  country,  along  the  Ateliafalaya,  and  Bayou  Tccho 
the  pasturage  is  unsurpasseil  in  quality.  Louisiana,  like 
Florida,  is  ii.  land  of  flowers,  and  the  flowers  yield  the 
richest  id'  perfumes.  The  fragrance  of  its  orange-blossoms, 
its  magnolias,  jessamines,  camellias,  oleanders,  virgin's 
bower,  and  its  luxuriant  roses,  as  well  as  the  thousands  of 
other  semi-tropical  flowers  which  grow  wild  on  its  i>rairicfl 
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and  brond  bottom-landR,  roakoit  for  tho  greater  part  of  tho 
y(Mir  iiri  curt  lily  jturndiMc. 

Znnfo'fif.  —Ill  uddition  to  the  wild  nniinalfl,  reptilcx,  and 
bird.H  ooiiiiriiiii  t<t  tln^  (hilf  StiiteH,  i.oniHiiiiiii  Iihh  tioiiir  whiid) 
arc  pciMiliiir  to  h'T  tf-rritury,  or  lit  Ininl.  only  found  W. 
of  iiin  MI^HiHsippi.  In  tlm  forcwiH  tiJin-U  liciirji  mid  wolvex, 
and  in  the  oyprcMS  «WJiinpM  piiiitlHTM  of  hir^r  hi/.iMnnl  j^rciit 
ferocity,  ani  oci-iisi'mally  inrt  willi  ;  wliilo  the  wild-cut, 
riici'ooii,  prdc'cat,  opossum,  otter,  Hrjuirrel,  two  or  three 
HpecieH  of  rat,  mouse,  durmoiise,  and  niolo,  iire  ahnnrlant. 
Tho  alliK'vtoi'  inliiihitH  all  the  liiiyouH,  and  im  often  dcntruc- 
tivo  to  cattle,  and  H<»ine(iin<'f<  to  the  human  fulijcct.  There 
are  aeveral  cperics  of  tiirllc;  lizanln,  horned  fro(;j«,  many 
ppi'cieH  (»f  toftd,  th"'  j;en|{o,  and  (diameli-on;  while  rntt  leHnakew, 
viper.",  mot'oasin,  horned,  ;ind  other  f<niikef*  are  very  eoinmon. 
The  birds  of  most  n<»te  are  the  hiild  and  (he  i^niy  eafjlo, 
the  king  vulture,  the  (urkey-buz/.ard,  and  other  vuUurcn, 
kitoj«,  hawks,  owls,  gulls,  the  ptdienn  (whieh  is  rarely  or 
never  found  in  its  natural  haiinfs.  ]•].  o\'  the  MiHsirisippi ), 
cranes,  herons,  wihl  turkeys  (not  as  plenty  now  as  for- 
merly), pigeons,  partridges,  wild-geese,  hrant,  and  wild- 
diieks  generally  in  great  abunilanee.  and  a  greiit.  variety  of 
Hiuuller  binls,  many  of  them  of  brilliant  plumage.  Tho 
fish  are  generally  tho?o  common  to  tho  (Julf. 


Ciimntr. — The  cllmftto  of  Now  Orlcano  ond   tho  lower 

portion  of  the  delta  \n  to  nomn  extent  mulurloun,  from  itft 
Mlighf.  elevation,  the  heat,  moinlnre,  and  vegetable  decay 
which  JH  HO  prevalent.  Itiliuiiii  ond  congestive  ftvem  are 
very  prevalent,  and  the  wornt  forms  of  intermittent  not  un- 
common. 'I'he  yellow  fever  may  bo  conitidered  endi  inie  in 
jNew  Orleans,  though  of  lute  yeari",  owing  to  the  ejirefiil 
precautions  of  the  aiitlioritien  lo  keep  the  city  in  a  gond 
Kunitury  condition,  it  ha>t  not  made  xueh  ravageii  tih  for- 
merly, and  is  not  epidemic  oflener  than  once  in  f>even  or 
eight  years.  Wei«tern  and  North- wentern  I<ouipiana  iM 
perhapH  as  healthy  a  region  aw  any  part  of  ihe  U.  S.  There 
\H  little  or  no  malaria,  and  piilmimary  patient'*  are  greatly 
benefited  by  a  resiflcnce  tliere.  The  cold  N.  windn  feiilled 
"nortliers"  in  Texas)  occaHionally  lower  the  temperature 
and  proiluce  a  degree  of  cold  whieh  cauweK  mueli  i-iiffertng. 
Tho  average  temperature  of  tlie  year  i«  not  nn  high  (an  will 
be  seen  by  the  accoin]ianying  table)  aH  in  other  Htaten  and 
countries  in  the  same  latitude;  thif  reitultH  from  the  action 
of  these  cold  N.  winds.  The  following  table  given  the  maxi- 
mum, minimum,  and  mean  monthly  and  annual  tempera- 
ture, rainfall,  burometricul  lircBHurc,  and  prevalent  winditat 
the  points  indicated  : 


0rW,:HUitii.K25 
fMt  above  ttieaca. 

Shrcvcporl:     lat.    .ir*   30*; 
Ion.    9:1^    4.V:     Rltltiidv. 
ia».&  feci  above  the  j»cs. 

Benlon:  «b.  l.l.  SF  W  X. ; 
Ion.  ST'  S.V  V.  :   .Itllude. 
ZM  feet  .Lovu  tbc  Mm. 

Tlighc-it  temperaturo  of  tho  year :.. 

98° 
17° 
67.5° 
81° 
81° 
2.5° 
49.5° 
5.06 

60.5° 
1.93 

83° 

6.3° 

60.4° 
5.10 

82° 

46° 

66.9° 
1.74 

73.-!° 
18.68 
92° 
79° 
80.1° 
6.68 
98° 
74° 
82.4° 
6.27 
93° 
78° 
81.2° 
8.30 
89° 
72° 
78.7° 
3.19 
86° 
60° 
68.4° 
3.18 
79° 
42° 
67.4° 
7.43 
72° 
32° 
51.4° 
5.23 
72.81 
30.115 
30.085 
30.158 
30.020 
29.923 
30.002 
30.063 
30.038 
30.016 
30.077 
30.039 
30.200 
30.069 
S.E.AN. 
S.  E.  A  S. 
S.  E..  S..  A  S.  W. 
E,,  N.  E..  A  N. 

95° 
18° 
63.91° 
77° 
74° 
17° 
42.2° 
.3.13 
79° 

2a° 

82° 

7.47 
8:i° 
30° 
68.9° 

2.67 
8.5° 
44° 
64.8° 

1.94- 
91° 
56° 
72.9° 

4.58 
92° 
64° 
79.6° 

7.94 
9.5° 
7:!° 
81.6° 

3.31 
94° 
71° 
81.7° 

1.S9 
90° 
48° 
7.5.7° 

2.31 
8.3° 
40° 
6.5..5° 

3.41 
81° 
26° 
60° 

1.39 
78° 
16° 
42° 

7.03 
46.77 
SO.IOO 
S0.0.i8 
30.116 
29.972 
29.894 
29.%2 
80.039 
30.04.5 
80.042 
S0.0S3 
:t0.l:W 
:i0.2l3 
30.(VW! 
N.  E.  N.  \V..  A  &  E. 

.«  W.  A  S. 

ralm.  S.  E..  E..  A  S. 

Calm.S.E..S.  E.,AN. 

92° 
15° 

64.37° 
77° 
75° 
.    l.'i° 
41° 

3.10 
78° 
21° 
4.5.1° 

7.:i8 
82° 
33° 
61.6° 

2.71 
84° 
47° 
65.4° 

1.89 
90° 
58° 
69.8° 

4.61 
91" 
68° 
81.4° 

7.85 
92° 
74° 
8.3.8° 

3.3-1 
92° 
72° 
8-2.1° 

I. ,53 
89° 
60° 
75.0° 

2.28 
82° 
42° 
6.5.9° 

3.39 
80° 
28° 
51.2° 

1.43 
76° 
18° 
44.9° 

7.08 
43.78 

N.  N.  W..  N..AS. 

S.  A  S.  E. 

C»lni.aE.AS. 

Calm.  N.E..N,  ARE. 

Mean               "              "         "    

HnnRo  of  thermometer  during  the  year. 
Ilinliest  temperature  in  January 

U'linfall                         "          "        

Piiiiifnll                         "          "          

Mean                "             "        "    

Rainfall                         "        "    

Mean                "            "      "   

Rninrnll                         "      "      

Mean                 "              *'       "    

Kainfall                         "       "    

Mean                "             "     " 

Raint'all                           "      "    

Mean                 *'              "          "      

Mean                 "             "           *'          

Rainfall                         "           *'          

Mean                *'             "           "         

Rahifall                         '*           *'         

Monthly  menu  pressure  of  barometer  fo 
(•          II           <i                     II           1 

U                   tl                     II                   ^                     II                     li 

r  January 

February..., 

March 

April 

Mav 

July 

Aui^ust 

September- 
October 

November... 
December ... 

"              "        "  summer 

"              "        "  autumn 

Agii'cnIliirnI  Prniliicl'. — Tho  priiipipnl  niriouUurnl  prod-  |  moderali-  qimiility,  sweet  potntoe?,  lohaeco,  nnd  a  prenl  rn- 
ucts  of  Iiouisinnn  nro  siijar  (from  the  .iiigur-ennp).  cotton,  |  riely  of  innrkct-enrJen  prmlucts.  I.nrgc  niimhers  of  OBtile 
rice,  wheat,  and  other  cereals,  figs,  oranges,  Indian  corn  in  |  are  reared  for  slaughter  and  e.\portation.     The  produetion 
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of  sugar  from  the  cane  has  been  for  more  than  fifty  years 
a  favorite  industry  in  the  State;  the  canes  are  grown  from 
layers,  not  from  the  seed,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  quality  of  the  cane  has  deteriorated  materially  from 
this  mode  of  projiagation.  In  1853  the  sugar  cro|>  amounted 
to  43il.:i24  hogsheads  of  1000  pounds  each;  in  1801,  to 
4511,410  hogsheads.  During  the  late  civil  war  the  produc- 
tion was  very  small,  only  0000  hogsheads  being  reported  in 
1SG4  ;  since  the  war  it  has  gradually  been  recovering,  though 
with  some  adverse  years.  In  1S70  it  was  144.881  hogsheads  : 
in  1871.  128,401 :  in  1872,  108,520  ;  in  1873,  89,498 ;  in  1874, 
102,923  hogsheads,  and  about  90,000  hogsheads  of  molasses. 
Cotton  in  1870  was  grown  to  the  extent  of  350,832  bales; 
in  1S72.  of  501,000  bales;  in  1873,  of  about  450,000  bales; 
in  1874,  of  495,000  bales.  The  report  of  the  production  of 
Indian  corn  was  in  1859  (census  of  1860),  16,853,745  bush- 
els; in  ISfiy  {census  of  1S70),  7,596,628  bushels;  the  report 
of  the  department  of  agriculture  was  in  1870,  18,000,000 
bushels  (probably  excessive);  in  1871,  8,100,000  bushels; 
in  1872,  10.125,000  bushels;  in  1873,  9,112.000  bushels;  in 
1874,  8,110,000  bushels.  Corn  is  not  a  productive  or  profit- 
able crop  in  Louisiana,  seldom  yielding  over  fifteen  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Wheat  is  not  largely  cultivated,  though  it  is 
increasing  in  importance  every  year;  41,000  bushels  were 
raised  in  1809,  and  over  100,000  bushels  in  1874.  In  the 
rich  lands  of  the  delta  it  yields  20  to  30  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Ilice  is  a  staple  product  of  the  State,  and  ought  to  be  grown 
ten  times  more  abundantly  than  it  is.  In  1873  the  crop  was 
12,007,380  pounds.  Of  the  other  cereals,  35,000  bushels  of 
oats  were  reported  in  1873,  and  a  considerable  increase  in 
1874;  barley  is  not  largely  cultivated,  though  it  is  becom- 
ing a  profitable  crop.  Of  potatoes  (probably  sweet).  60,000 
bushels  only  were  reported  in  1873,  and  about  54,000  bush- 
els in  1874.  Tobacco  is  not  a  large  crop,  35.000  pounds  only 
being  reported  in  1873,  and  but  15,541  in  1870,  but  its  qual- 
ity is  excellent.  Hay  is  increasing  as  a  crop,  the  Hungarian 
grass  being  cultivated  (as  well  as  uther  grasses)  for  this  pur- 
pose: 8776  tons  were  cured  in  1870;  13.100  tons  in  1873, 
and  13,500  tons  in  1874.  The  number  of  horses  and  mules 
is  increasing  ;  in  1870  there  were  62,584  horses  in  the  State ; 
in  Jan.,  1874,  75,700;  in  Jan.,  1875,  75,000.     In  1870  the 


number  of  mules  and  asses  was  01,338;  in  Jan..  1874,  it 
was  78,400  ;  in  Jan.,  1875,  79,980.  Other  domc&tic  animale 
are  decreasing ;  in  1870  the  number  of  milch  cows  was 
102,076 ;  in  Jan.,  1874,  it  was  90,700  ;  in  Jan.,  1875,  87,070. 
In  1870  the  number  of  working  oxen  and  other  cattle  was 
233,185;  in  Jan.,  1S74,  the  agricultural  department  re- 
ported 173,900  (probably  an  undcr-estiraate) :  in  Jan., 
1875,  108,050.  In  1870  the  number  of  sheep  was  re- 
ported as  118,002:  in  Jan..  1874,  as  64,000;  in  Jan., 
1875,63,100.  In  1870  the  number  of  hogs  was  338,326; 
in  Jan..  1874,  247.100;  and  in  Jan.,  1875,  210,035.  The 
total  value  of  live-stock  in  1870  was  $15,929,188;  in  1874, 
$19,730,255. 

Mniinfacturiiiff  and  Mining  Induxtr)/, — Louisiana  is  not 
largely  engaged  in  manufactures.  In  1870  she  had  2557 
manufacturing  establishments,  including  the  sugar-mills  on 
the  plantations.  The  motive-power  of  these  establishments, 
mostly  steam-engines,  equalled  25,066  horse-power:  30.071 
persons  were  employed,  of  whom  23,037  were  men,  4210 
women,  and  2224  children;  the  capital  invested  was  re- 
ported as  $18,313,974  ;  the  wages  paid,  §4,593,470  ;  the  raw 
material  used,  $12,412,023  :  and  the  product,  $24,101,905. 
But  of  this  total  product,  $10,341,858  was  of  raw  sugar, 
which  is  an  agricultural  rather  than  a  manufactured  prod- 
uct. Rciiucd  sugar  was  produced  to  the  amount  of  $643,085 ; 
lumber,  planed  and  sawed,  $1,516,632 ;  bread,  ship-bread, 
and  other  bakery  products.  $875,261  ;  iron  eastings, 
$552,470;  tobacco  and  cigars, $417,010  ;  clothing,  $124,173  : 
flouring-raill  products,  $731,395;  cars,  freight  and  passen- 
ger, were  produced  to  the  extent  of  $368,730;  machinery, 
steam-engines,  and  boilers,  $412,900;  cotton-seed  oil, 
$324,700 ;  shipbuilding,  etc.,  $326,230  ;  malt  liquors, 
$250,920.  Sugar- refining  has  increased  since  1870,  but  most 
of  the  other  branches  of  manufacture  have  languished.  Tho 
mining  industry  of  the  State  consists  of  some  coal-mines, 
rather  inefficiently  worked,  a  little  iron  mined,  the  salt-mine 
of  Petit  Anse  Island,  and  a  sulphur-mine  at  Calcasieu 
Springs. 

Railroads. — The  following  table,  compiled  principally 
from  Poor's  liailrnad  Manual  for  1874-75,  gives  the  condi- 
tion of  the  railroads  of  the  State  at  or  near  Jan.,  1874 : 


Nau&i  op 
Railbuads. 

Length. 

Gbmbral  Liabilities. 

Cost  of 
railroad, 

eqiiii>- 
ment,  etc. 

GbOSS  EASNINGg. 

Earnings 

less 
oi>enitlng 
expenses. 

Main 

tracli 

and 

br'ches. 

All 
other 
trades. 

Capital 
stock. 

Funded 
debt. 

Floating 
debt. 

Total 

Slock, 

bonds, 

and  debt. 

S 
3,980,000 

12,910.0-20 
17,550.000 

.14,440,020 

From 

puBsen- 

gers. 

From 

fVeight. 

otber. 

Total 
amount. 

Morgan's  Louisiana  anil  Texas.. 
New  Orleans  Jackson  and  Great 

Nortiifrn 

New  OrleaDa  Mobile  and  Texas.. 

Miles. 

97.25 

249.40 
203.00 

549.65 

Miles. 

27.33 

35.00 

_30.00_ 

92  33 

$ 
3,960.000 

4.7;fl,000 
7. -^75,000 

15.989,000 

$ 

R.000,000 
9,275.000 
17,275,000 

S 

1.176,020 
~1. 176^020 

S 
3,980,000 

15,279,042 
11,500,000 

30,759.042 

S 
150,000 

444.434 
200.000 

794,434 

S 
800,000 

1,231.071 
300,000 

1,831,071 

114,984 

£ 
'450,000 

1,790.489 
•500.0fi0 
2,740,489 

S 
180,000 

80.?.  250 
100.000 

1,001.260 

114,984 

On  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1875,  the  number  of  miles  in  operation 
had  increased  to  657.28,  but  the  cost  of  roads  and  equip- 
ments differed  very  slightly  from  the  figures  of  the  above 
table. 

Levees. — The  people  of  Louisiana  have  built  and  now 
maintain  in  repair  more  than  1500  miles,  or  51.000.000 
cubic  feet  of  levees  within  tho  State  limits.  But  for 
these  the  greater  part  of  the  delta  would  be  a  hopeless 
ami  slimy  swamp.  Tho  (!Ost  of  these  levees  was  about 
$l7,n()lt,000,  and  to  perfect  the  system  and  complete  the 
work  where  it  is  still  needed  will  require  about  as  much 
more.  About  half  a  million  dollars  is  expended  annually 
on  the  rejiair  and  Iniildinf;  of  levees,  but  this  is  entirely 
inadequate  for  tho  protection  of  the  plantations  near  the 
rivers. 

Commerce. — Louisiana  is  the  second  State  in  the  Union 
in  tho  amount  of  its  commerce.  New  York  alone  exceeding 
it  in  the  annMUit  of  domestic  and  foreign  exports:  while  in 
its  imports  it  is  also  below  Massaeliusetts,  Maryland,  Penn- 
aylvania,  and  California.  Its  exports  of  domestic  products 
in  180(1  were  $S'j. 002,141  ;  in  1872,  $95.970,592j  in  the  year 
ending  June  ;J0,  1871,  $0:5,478,51:1.  The  re-exportation  of 
foreign  goods  in  the  last-named  year  wa8  $45(1,111.  Tho 
imports  of  the  year  I8G(i  were  $10,878,:i()5  ;  the  imports  of 
1872,  .$20,0flrt,;jfi:i,  and  those  of  1874,  $14,548,056.  The 
coastwise  trade  was  still  hirger,  tho  inward-bound  cirgoes 
to  New  Orleans  in  1H72  being  valued  at  $100,000,000,  und 
the  cargoes  lo  coast  and  river  ports  from  New  Orlimia  t'l 
about  $00,000,000.  In  round  numbers,  (he  coastwise  and 
foreign  commerce  of  Louisiana  is  not  far  from  $HIO,000,000. 
In  1871  the  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  State  wore  255,  measuring  h\,h'.\h  tons.  In  1S74, 
292H  vessels  entered  the  ports  of  the  .*^tate,  having  an  ag- 
gregate tonnage  of  1,010.(570  ton.s,  and  manned  by  51.H04 
men  and  hoys:  the  same  year  :{042  veflsels  cleared  from  the 
flame  porls.  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  l,74:J,.'Jr2  tons, 
and  manned  by  40,050  men.  This  includes  the  coastwise 
aH  well  as  the  foreign  navigation. 


Finances  of  the  Stntf.. — The  assessed  valuation  of  the 
State  in  1870,  both  of  real  and  personal  property,  was 
$25:^,871,800,  and  the  estimated  true  valuation  of  the 
U.  S.  marshals  was  S;i23,125,(ifi6.  In  1874  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  State  i'or  purposes  of  ta.xation  was 
S22S,0fit),65.'!.02.  The  State  debt  is  of  large  but  uncertain 
j  amount.  On  Dec.  25,  1873,  the  nominal  amount  was  rc- 
j  ported  by  a  board  of  examiners  appointed  by  (iov.  Keilogg 
I  to  be  $53,621,545.67,  but  of  this  the  board  contended  that 
from  several  causes  $30,046,649  was  void,  illegal,  or  lapsed, 
leaving  about  $23,000,000.  on  which  the  annual  interest 
was  about  $1,500,000.  A  part  of  this  is  of  doubtful  legality, 
and  they  recomniended  partial  repudiation,  reducing  tho 
debt  to  $12,000,000,  but  even  on  this,  neither  principal  nor 
interest  is  paid,  from  gross  mismanagement,  though  tho 
taxes  are  very  high  ami  difficult  of  collection.  Tho  politi- 
cal troubles  of  the  Slato  have  greatly  aflccted  its  commer- 
cial and  financial  condition. 

liauK-H. — On  Nov.  1,  1874,  there  were  in  the  State  11 
national  banks,  of  which  4  were  elusing  and  only  7  in 
operation.  These  had  a  capital  paid  in  of  $4,450,000; 
bonds  on  deposit,  $2,0X4,000  ;  circulation  issued,  $4,607,320  '; 
circulation  redeemed,  $I,204,S45;  circulation  out.-itanding, 
$3,402,475.  There  were  also  in  I»ee.,  1874,  7  State-char- 
tered banks  in  ojieration.  ha\'iiig  an  aggregate  capital  of 
.$4,067,000;  4  savings  banks,  \\  of  which  had  an  aggrc- 
j;:i,te  capital  of  $810,000;  and  11  ])rivate  banking-houses. 
There  were  at  the  >anie  lime  2ll  fire  insurance  eoni|ianie8. 
having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $10,306,650,  and  aggregate 
assets  of  $1 1,382,000 ;  and  one  life  insuranoe  company, 
with  $100,000  capita!  nnd  $400,000  assets. 

P<tptiltifioii. — The  following  tahh!  gives  the  population 
of  the  State  at  difr<'r(*iit  periodj»,  (he  pereenlago  o("  increase, 
the  number  of  whites,  free  colored,  and  slaves,  of  natives 
and  foreigners,  and  of  whites  and  free  blacks  of  school, 
military,  and  voting  ages: 

•  Estimated. 


J.OI.WIA.NA. 


Con  HIS 
joar. 

T.iUI 

11.H.III1I- 
itnil. 

Por. 

tll(TOU»C. 

Wbllca. 

;it.:iil 
7.),.')83 
»U,2:il 
I6H,4S7 

■m,m 

.'101,7(14 
362,06$ 

coloroil. 

•SlBTM. 

^14.660 
60,064 

loo.r.KS 

10«.4.'>2 
2-(4,KOl( 
26:1,167 

a:ii,726 
None. 

NallvM. 

or  fciTPlcn 
blrlk. 

onrhool 

ormlHurr 

(,r          ■ 

Mmtm. 

198,143      1 
tl74,l87      1 

ISIO 

IH'.'O 
IMIII) 

1H10 
IHn.li) 
IHliO* 
1H70* 

7(1,(W(1 
l.T.'.fl'i!) 
•Jl.l.WO 
.IW.Ill 

.ii7,7i;2 

/1N7.771 
70H,0I)'J 

72ii,a''> 

T.nnr, 
10.176 
16,710 
2.'i,.'502 
17.462 
2'^,Si;i 
1N,617 
864,210 

131.t03 
01.804 
(84,283 

{122,141 
'226,114 

lUlM. 

tn.m 

186,760 
i:)C.7f.,'t 

lUO.IlIP 
40.(l:l 

o:).:ii 
4r,.9i 
l.i.r.i 

:i(i,74 

2.67 

448,848 

627,027 
665,088 

68,233 

80,97.'. 
Cl,8'.;7 

Ednrnttini. — Prior  to  tho  lato  civil  war,  owing  to  tho 
Piiiir«cn('f»5»  of  tho  pnpiiliitinn  in  tlio  pariwhcH  nwiiy  from  tho 
I'ltifB,  the  iinnllirl  nt'  riK'cH,  tiii'l  thr  <'in*y-K'*i"K  I>"-l)itH  <if 
(li(3  Ki'cnrh,  Spiiiilsti,  and  <'r<-olu  [lurlioiiH  nt  I  he  inhuhitanlx, 
iH)  pnhlic-,Hc;hiiii|  Hy-xtcrii  hii(t  i-vrr  proved  a  Kucccttfl  in 
ItiiiiisiAna.  Art  a  {'ini.scquciioc.  tho  iimoiiiit  ot"  illitisraoy  wii« 
frif^htriil:  lS;!,S'.i:>  nC  thu  inhiLhitiirits  nvov  iwt'uly  yours  of 
figp,  or  twi)  thirds  nf  tho  whohi  miinln'r,  (mmiM  not  read  or 
write  in  I^TO  ;  wliilc  of  tho!»i'  i»v*>r  tni  ypur.H  of  aj;o  who  wor« 
illiterate  the  niiniher  wa.s  Htill  ^roatur.  The  cIiuii^^i'H  re- 
BuUing  from  tho  war  led  to  a  renotfud  ofTort  lo  establiHh  a 
K'tod  (Miiiiinon-scliool  syatorn,  hut  ihe  firnt  and  soi'onci  al- 
tfiiijits  did  tiot  prove  Hoctiea^'ful.  Thi*  puhlio-H(d»i>ol  syHtcm 
iidoph'd  ill  \x7U.  with  .several  iniporiant  iimdifieatioiH  inado 
ill  IS72  arxl  lS7t,  gives  better  promiHo  of  ovoreoniing  tho 
ditli(MiUiea  wliich  environ  it.  Mixetl  Hehooln  aro  not  re- 
garded with  much  favor,  and  very  few  of  thrm  aro  at- 
templed;  hut  tliere  is  now  no  opposition  to  j^ivin;?  tho 
a'lvantaj^e?  of  <'ducatii)n  to  flie  cohiied  man,  a^  fre(dy  as  to 
the  white,  when  hi*  is  disposed  to  avail  himself  ut'  tliom. 
The  followiii;;  fif^nres  from  Iho  report  of  the  Stale  superin- 
tendent of  sehools  j;ive  their  eonditioii  in  IHT;!-"-!:  Tlierc 
\»  Olio  normal  seho(d  at  Jiieltson.  of  whieli  wo  have  no  par- 
tieuhir.^,  tliuu<:jh  it  is  to  lie  inferred  that  it  has  ahout  20 
pii])ils;  a  nornnil  clepartment  at  Mindes,  ccnnoeted  with 
the  pnhlie  hit^h  sohoid.  having  VX\  stu<lcnt9;  the  Peahody 
Norma!  Seminary,  sustained  hy  the  Penhtnly  fund,  and 
havin-^  S  teneliers  and   Vii'*  students:   normal  d"|iaitm''nts 


Loland  UnivwrHity,  all  in  or  near  Now  Orloanit.  There  are 
4H.'t  school  diHtricts  in  the  Stale;  101  new  wehool  houBed 
were  erected  during  the  year  ;  the  value  of  I  he  sehool  hoiisen 
of  the  State  was  $y7.*t,5IO;  llio  nuniher  of  pupilft  enrolled 
in  tho  schools,  57,4 .'lil ;  number  of  male  leaidier^,  HfJ.O,  and 
of  female  teachers,  01 1  ;  the  averjige  ^iilnrios  of  the  teaehera 
are  the  same  in  hoth  sexes — $12. .'jO  per  month  :  the  ninouiil 
of  the  Slate  sehool  fund  wiis  $l,or>0,00O;  the  niimher  of 
illiterate  children.  y2,IO.'>;  the  legal  fchool  nge^  0  to  21 
yearn;  the  average  cost  of  seliotding  for  caeli  ^eholnr, 
$12.Hli  ;  the  total  rcceiplBfor  Kchool  purposes,  .*G7K.47:i.r»2  : 
total  expenditures.  $ii71l,.')02.26.  New  OrlcunR  has  had 
good  and  elVn-ient  schools  for  its  wliile  population  for  uinny 
years,  ami  the  colored  people  arc  now  generally  provided 
with  them.  (See  Nkw  Oiii.kans.)  Of  schools  of  secondary 
instruction  there  arc — the  Hoys'  Central  High  School  and 
the  two  higli  seliools  for  girls  in  New  Orleans,  all  atlminihly 
conducted;  St.  Joseph's  School  for  hoys,  St.  Aloysius' 
Aeadcmy,  also  for  boys,  both  at  New  Orleans  and  under 
the  chargf  <'f  Uoman  Catholics  ;  and  St.  Vincent's  Academy 
at  Fairlield,  nnrler  tho  care  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Sacnd 
Heart  (  Catholic  ) ;  three  conventual  schools,  at  New  Orlenns, 
Marksville,  and  Monroe;  a  Hebrew  school  of  high  cha- 
raet<-r,  and  St.  Simeon's  Academy,  at  New  Orleans.  The 
Silliman  Female  Collegiate  Institute  at  Clinton,  La.,  is  n 
colle(^iate  school  for  girls  of  high  grade,  under  the  care  of 
tho  Presbyterians.  The  following  table  tliows  (he  names 
and  condition  of  the  universities,  colleges,  and  profes?ional 


of  Straight  University,  Thompson  Biblical  Institute,  and  i  schools  of  tho  State  io  187.'I-74  : 


I 


Name  of  college  or  iinivcrstty 


DcnftmlDa- 
Uon. 


Centenary  Colleji^e 1825  .Taekson 

Lel.md  ITuiversUy 'iSTO  New  Orleans,. 

New  Orleans  University IH7:1      "  " 

Louisiana  Univei-sity ilHfiO  Baton  RouffC. 

St.  Charles  CoIlcKe IR.t?  OrundCotxiau.  i  R.  C. 

St.  Mary's  .letilTson  College... !  lS.1t, St.  .lames.. R.  C. 

Straight  University 18(;9  New  Orleans. iCongrega. 

TiiKouiov: 

Thompson  Riblical  Institute..  1870 
Law: 

Now  (hieans  Law  Sehool  (Law 
Depart,  Univ. of  Louisiana).. 

Afedica!   Depart  men  t  Univer- 
sity tif  Loiiisiiina 

New  Orlt-ans  Dental  College... 

SfUOOLS  OK    ScIENl'E:  I  | 

Asricultunil  and    Mcchan-)    .q-..| Not  yet  fully 
ical  College  of  Louisiana.)  '  orcanized. 


M.  E.  Sou. 
Ruptist. 
M.  Epis. 
State. 


New  Orleans.  I M.  Epis. 


1847  New  Orleans.  State. 


ls:j4'New  Orleans. IStatP. 
18(57 1     "  "  ,     " 


J 

*stS 

^S 

a  el 

6 

6 

6 

7 

14 

15 

4   : 

Prflpar-    Colle> 
atorjr.      ginle. 


210 

82 

8 

l.'iO 
28 


10 
11 


58 

74 

112 

11 


V.lu©  of 

hulldiiiKH. 

grouod..  etc. 


$100,000 
50,000 
40,000 
65,700 

"40,000 
36,000 

40,000 


J  •.!5,000      

138,606  $8,280 


39  '  Apparatus. 


136  I       200,000 
43  1,000 


L 

Librnn'en. — Tho  census  of  1870  reports  2.ir.2  libraries, 
public  and  private,  in  the  State,  of  whieli  480  were  public, 
liaving  an  ai;grogate  of  2n:{,2riG  volumes.  Of  these,  2  were 
Stnte  libraries,  having  04.000  volumes:  1  a  city  library, 
with   10.000    volumes;    fit  court  and   law  libraries,   with 


,       •  locome 

Amount  |    fVtini 

of  endow,     protl- 

ment.        uclho 

ftiocU. 


Aoooat 
rectlptu 
from  .11 
olhcf 
Murcc.. 

Vol- 

UDC.Ill 

Ubrar/. 

$10,000 
S.flOO 
3.000 
1.5,694 

5,000 
200 
SOf) 

n.iKM) 

4,000 
2,300 

"i.eoo 

2,500 

31,533  volumes;  34  school  and  college  libraries,  with 
37,0J0  volumes:  356  Sunday-school  and  church  lii)rario8, 
with  100,2;l;t  volumes:  20  circulating  libraries,  with  20,4i'O 
volumes:  and  ISo2  private  libraries,  with  JS4,I40  vulunic:. 
Neicitpapera. — In  1870  there  were  reported  92  newspapers 


Denntnliintini 


Raptists 

Christians 

I  CongreKationulistit 

I  Protestant  Kpi.scopal  Ch. 

1  Lutiierans 

Pr---sbyterians , 

Reformed  (Cerman). 

Romn.H  Catholics 

Unitarians 

Methodists 


Chiiivhcs. 

80ClOltO^^, 

Cbureb 

Siuing*. 

Church 

edlllcfi. 

projicrlj. 

■ 

|i.ri:.hca, 
111-0. 

is;o. 

mio. 

c 

227 

208 

se.uo 

3346,500 

1 

1 

80,1 

3,000 

9 

9 

4,650 

.56,200 

.% 

32 

17.11K) 

160,800 

5 

5 

2,'JOO 

75.000 

3 

3 

1,6.50 

28,000 

37 

U 

14,100 

18,5,4.50" 

2 

2 

800 

2.00.1 'i 

10:i 

102 

62,'iSO 

3,001,4001 

1 

1  ,Oll» 
52,9!10 

3,000 
351,77.5 

■..•13 

202 

Assocla- 

Churches. 

tioDS.  pre*- 

societies. 

bvuirie*.  or 

or 

courcrcDCen, 

piirlshes. 

1873-74. 

lh7y-74. 

21 

371 

3 

1 

12 

1 

44 

6 

S 

4 

43 

3 

2dtoce9e3. 

124 

1 

2  confs. 

255 

Church 
edifices. 
1873-74. 


11 

34 
5 


221 


Clef|:y 


352 

3 

1:1 

31 

5 

6 

44 

3 

192 

1 

233 


llcaber.      Uud^.t  P''"''"'* 
or  I  .,.h.ni;  I        "t™ 

,a..LT.  IBi»-.4 


20,734 

.3.50 

iXi 

4,S5l 

I,"o0 

610 

5,342 

2!a 

ab.  200,1X10 

178 

23,271 


254 
12 


187 


20,541 


10. 5U 


of  all  ohissos  in  the  StatP,  issuing  annually  13.7.)5.fi90 
citpies,  iinil  linviiiEj  a  ciroolafion  ctf  S4,u;;,.  "  Of  these,  7 
were  dailies  (in  lS7:i  there  wore  *.l  dailies),  1  tri-wcekl.v  (2  in 
1S72);  8  ..Jeini-weeklics  {'.\  in  1S72I;  7.5  weeklies  (71  in 
\-^'2):  1  niiinlhly  C!  in  1^*72.  and  2  (]uartorlies  in  1872). 
(If  these.  1  wa.s  a;;riouItiirai,  with  ,'1000  cireiilation  ;  2  com- 
mercial and   floanoial  (1  weekly  and  1   daily),  with  3000 


circulation,!  wcekl.v  and  I  monthly  literary;  85.  inclnd- 
ing  iiiost  of  the  doiliep.  were  political,  with  a  circulr.tion 
of  7fi,71.'>:  in  1871  there  were  2  religious  papers,  with  a 
circulation  of  9600. 


•In  1860  there  were  173  Indian;!  in  the  State;  in  1870.  .561' 
Indiana  and  71  Chinese.  t  The  number  of  citiiEens  or  actual 

Totera  was  159,001.  %  Whiles  unly.  {  Slate  eensua. 
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Chitrches. — The  foregoing  table  shows  the  cODdition  of 
the  different  religious  denomioatioDS  in  1870  and  1873  or 
1874.  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained.  The  census  in 
1870  reported  633  church  organizations  of  all  denomina- 
tions. 5y9  church  editices,  21u,yo5  sitting?,  and  S4,U48,o2o 
of  church  property,  distributed  as  shown  in  the  table. 
There  is  .also  one  congregation  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
Church  (Swedenborgian). 

Constitution,  Courts,  Govermnent,  and  Representation  in 
Congress, — The  present  constitution  of  the  iState  was  adopted 
and  ratified  by  the  people  in  Apr.,  lSfi8.  The  executive 
officers  of  the  State  are  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor, 
secretary  of  state,  auditor,  treasurer,  superintendent  of 
education,  ancl  attorney-general,  all  elected  for  four  years 
by  the  people.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  senate  has  36  members,  elected  for  lour 
ye.irs,  one-half  biennially,  and  the  house  of  representatives 
lOl  members,  elected  biennially.  The  sessions  arc  limited 
to  61)  days  each,  except  by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the 
members  elected  to  both  houses.  The  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives receive  S8  for  each  day  of  attendance  and  for 
time  spent  in  going  and  returning.  Every  male  person  of 
the  age  of  21  years  or  upwards,  born  or  naturalized  in  the 
U.  lS.  (except  criminals,  insane,  or  idiotic  persons),  who  has 
resided  in  the  State  for  a  year  no.xt  preceding  an  election, 
and  for  the  last  ten  days  in  the  parish  in  which  he  offers 
to  vote,  is  to  be  deemed  an  elector.  All  persons,  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  or  previous  condition,  born  in  or 
naturalized  in  the  U.  .S.,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereof,  and  residents  of  the  State  for  one  year,  are  citizens 
of  the  State.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme 
court,  district  courts,  parish  courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace. 
The  supreme  court  consists  of  one  chief-justice  and  four 
associate  justices,  .appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  senate  for  the  term  of  eight  years. 
They  must  be  citizens  of  the  U.  S.,  have  practised  law  for 
five  years,  the  last  three  in  the  State.  The  court  has  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  only,  except  in  some  specified  cases. 
There  are  18  judicial  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  judge  is 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors.  These  courts  have  original 
jurisdiction  in  all  criminal  cases,  and  in  civil  cases  of  over 
$.)Un,  and  appellate  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  over  .SIOO.  The 
parish  courts  are  presided  over  by  a  single  judge  chosen 
for  two  years  by  the  people.  The  justices  of  the  peace  are 
also  elected  for  two  years.  Louisiana  is  entitled  to  six 
members  of  Congress  under  the  apportionment  of  1872. 

Counties  or  Parishes. — Louisiana  is  divided  into  57 
parishes,  answering  to  the  counties  of  the  other  States. 
The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  male  and  female 
inhabitants  of  each  in  1870.  the  total  jjopulation  of  each 
in  1870  and  1860,  and  ita  valuation  according  to  the  census 
of  1870: 


Male 
iohabtt., 
i     ISTO. 


Ascension 

Assumption 

Avoyelles 

Bienville 

Bossier 

Caddo 

('alcasieu 

Caldwell 

(';uiii-ron 

Carroll 

Ciil;ilioula 

Clailiorne 

Concordia 

IJe  Solo 

K.  Baton  Rouge... 

K.  Feliciana 

Franklin 

(irant 

Ibiria 

Iberville 

.luekson 

.lelferaon 

Lafayette 

Lafourche 

IjiiKudn 

Ltvhii'ston 

.Madison 

Mor'-liouse 

Nalcliitoches 

Orb-an.f 

Ouachita 

Pla(|uemfnes 

I'oitil  (k>upOe 

Ka|>iili-s 

ltd  River 

iKic-lilanrt 

Saliinc' 

St.  Bcrimrd 

SI.  ('harleH 

I8t.  Helena 


.'5,921 
6,706 
6,038 

K,U,i9 

11,079 
a,5.'8 

'  2,387 

807 

6,1.12 

4,201 

10,194 
4,983 
7,378 
9,013 
6,635 
2,495 
2,243 
4,(i2i 
6.297 
3,906 
9,292 
5,222 
7,481 
New 
2,068 
4,318 
4,774 
9,211 

90,279 

5,84.'; 
6,642 
9.035 
New 
2.6:i.'i 
8.205 
1,922 
2,527 
2,614 


Female 

ioliutjlt., 

1870. 


5,656 
6,528 
6,288 
5,354 
6,036 

10,035 
3,205 
2,433 
784 
4,958 
4,274 

10,016 
4,994 
7,584 
8,803 
6,864 
2,583 
2,274 
4,420 
6,0.50 
3,740 
8,475 
5,166 
7,238 
parish. 
1,9,58 
4,282 
4,613 
9,054 

101,139 
5,72ii 
4,707 
6,339 
8,980 
parish 
2,475 
3,251 
1,631 
2,340 
2,779 


Total 

Total 

inhabit., 

inhabit.. 

ISiO. 

1»)0. 

11,577 

11.484 

13,234 

1,5,379 

12,926 

13,167 

10,636 

11,000 

12,675 

11,348 

21,714 

12,140 

6,733 

5,928 

4,820 

4,833 

1,.591 
10,110 

18,052 

8,475 

11,651 

20,240 

10,848 

9,977 

13,805 

14,962 

13,298 

17,816 

16,016 

13,499 

14,097 

6,078 

6,162 

4,517 
9,042 

12,347 

14,601 

7,646 

9,405 

17,707 

15,372 

10,388 

9,003 

14,719 

14,044 

4,026 

4,431 

8,600 

14,133 

9,387 

10,:J57 

18,265 

16,099 

191,418 

174,491 

,     11,.582 

4,727 

10,554 

8,491 

12,981 

17,718 

18,015 

25,360 

5,110 
6,456 

r.,S28 

3,553 

4,076 

4,807 

5,297 

6,423 

7,130 

Valuation, 
1S70. 


$2,589,6,S5 

2,938,474 

3,000,209 

1,066,065 

3,168,062 

3,813,850 

1,227,130 

868.249 

321,100 

3,l'J4,o:i,5 

1.233,582 

1,663,667 

3.920.974 

2,230,7,88 

3,097,904 

1,899,308 

784,477 

918,324 

3,003,793 

6,266,li24 

944,372 

17,627,306 

1,177,410 

3,:)8I,0.38 

6.54,880 
1,309,200 
2,659,082 
3,983,404 
185,025,187 
4.681,5)6 
2,930,966 
1,390,000 
4,016,648 

1,136,765 

B03..320 

1.295,483 

2,308,506 

720,029 


St.  James 

St.  .lohntheBapt. 

St.  Landry 

St.  Martin 

St.  Mary 

.St.  Tammany 

Tangipahoa 

Tensas 

Terrebonne 

Union 

VermilioD 

Vernon 

Washington 

W,  Baton  Rouge. 

W.  Feliciana 

Webster 

Winn 


Male 

Female    | 

inhabit.. 

iDbabil., 

1870. 

1870, 

6,226 

4,926 

3,485 

3,277 

12.866 

12,687 

4.802 

4,568 

7,312 

6,548 

2,848 

2,738 

4,021 

3,907 

6,293 

6,126 

6,406 

6,045 

5.770 

5,915 

2.279 

2,249 

New 

parish. 

1,657 

1,673 

2,.526 

2,588 

5,135 

5,364 

New 

parish. 

2,477 

2,477 

Total 

lubabit., 

1870. 


Total 

iQbBblt., 


10,lo2 
6,762 
25,-553 
9,370 
13,8(;0 
5,586 
7,928 
12,419 
12,451  ' 
11.6S5  I 
4,528  j 

3,330  ' 
5,114  I 
10.499 


11499 

7,930 
23,104 
12,674 
16,816 

5,406 


16,078 
12,091 
10,389 
4.324 

4,708 
7,312 
11,671 


4,954 1       6,876 


TalualloD, 
1870. 


34,251,670 
3,217,236 
4,363,973 
4.747,378 
4,114.761 
447,698 
2,200,000 
2,887,117 
4,193,117 
1,480,028 
1,240,221 

226,690 
3,916,616 

1,440,290 

1,091,384 


Pn'ncipnl  Towns. — New  Orleans,  the  commercial  metrop- 
olis, and  since  the  war  the  political  capital  of  the  State,  in 
1870  had  191,418  inhabitants,  and  has  not  prohably  greatly 
increased  since.  (See  Xew  Orleans.)  Of  the  other  cities 
and  towns  of  the  State,  Baton  Rouge,  the  former  capital, 
is  the  largest,  having  in  1870.  6408  inhabitants,  and  per- 
haps 70UU  now.  It  is  to  be  the  State  capital  after  1880, 
Slneveport  bas  probably  about  5000;  Thibodeaux,  Monroe. 
Donaldsonville.  and  Opelousas,  about  2000;  New  Iberia, 
Natchitoches,  and  Plaquemines,  about  18U0;  and  Franklin, 
Alexandria,  St.  Martinsville,  and  Minden.not  far  from  1500. 

Jlistorif. — Louisiana  was,  first  visited  by  Europeans  iu 
1541,  when  De  Soto  with  his  followers,  exploring  the 
region  W.  of  Florida,  came  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
visiting  the  shores  along  both  its  hanks  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  present  city  of  New  Orleans,  sickened,  died,  and  was 
buried  in  tlie  w.T*ers  of  the  Great  River  the  following  j'ear. 
In  lG7^i,  Fathei  Marquette  and  his  Canadians  descended 
the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth,  but  established  no  colony. 
In  1682,  La  S;JIe  again  descended  the  Mississippi,  and 
took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  Louis  XIV., 
giving  it  the  name  of  Louisiana.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  any  colony  was  planted  before  1691),  wlien 
Iberville  with  a  consideral>le  number  of  colonists  attempted 
a  settlement  at  Biloxi.  He  died  soon  after,  and  his  suc- 
cessor in  command,  Bienville — a  man  of  great  daring  and 
courage,  the  most  skilful  woodsman  of  his  time — after  he 
and  his  fellow-colonists  had  endured  the  greatest  suffer- 
ings and  privations,  led  them  to  a  somewhat  sunken  spot 
on  the  river-bank,  and  there  defiantly  unfurling  the  flag 
of  France,  made  his  last  stand.  This  was  about  1706.  and 
the  new  location  was  on  the  present  site  of  New  Orleans. 
The  colony  languished,  but  Bienville  kept  up  a  stout  heart. 
Louis  XIV.  granted  to  Anthony  Crozat,  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant of  Paris,  Sept.  14,  1712,  the  exclusive  privilege 
for  fifteen  years  of  trading  in  all  this  vast  territory  of 
Louisiana,  of  sending  a  ship  once  a  year  to  Africa  for 
negro  slaves  for  his  new  territory,  of  owning  and  working 
all  mines  in  the  colony,  reserving  one-fourth  of  all  their 
proceeds  for  the  king,  and  of  importing  one  shi])load  of 
slaves  to  every  two  shiploads  of  indep<'ndent  colonists. 
In  1713,  Bienville  was  displaced  from  the  gttvernorship, 
and  Cadillac,  a  rude,  brutal,  quarrelsome  man,  installed  in 
his  place.  Bienville  did  not  quit  the  colony,  and  Cadillac's 
temper  soon  caused  his  downfall.  Others  were  appointed 
to  succeed  him  ;  meanwhile.  Crnzat  had  in  1717  relin- 
quished the  colony  as  unpnititable.  and  (he  province  of 
Louisiana  fell  into  the  liands  of  John  Law,  the  gigantic 
speculator,  and  the  Mississippi  bubble  expanded  to  vast 
dimensions — and  burst.  In  1718,  Bienville  was  again  ap- 
pointed governor,  and  built  up  the  town  whose  site  he  liad 
selected  twelve  years  before.  In  172.'!  the  capital  of  the 
colony  was  removed  from  New  Biloxi  to  New  Orleans,  as 
the  thriving  settlement  was  called  in  honor  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans.  The  "  Western  Company  "  or  *'  The  Company  of 
the  Indies,"  as  Law's  organization  was  known,  remained 
in  cxistenco  for  ten  years  or  more  after  the  failure  and 
escape  of  Law,  but  in  I7;i()  it  surrendered  its  grant  to  tho 
Crown,  by  whom  the  colony  was  managed  until  1702.  when 
the  wln)le  province  was  secretly  ceded  by  France  to  Spain, 
and  for  thirty-eight  years  was  under  the  cctntrol  of  that 
power — years  of  oppression  and  iron  rule.  In  ISOO  it  was 
restored  by  tho  treaty  of  Ildefonso  to  France,  and  in  180.1 
it  was  sold  to  the  V.  8.  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then 
First  Consul  of  France,  for  "the  sum  of  60,000,000  francs, 
or  $11,250,000,  and  tlie  assumption  of  the  claims  of  cit- 
izens of  the  II.  S,  against  l''raneo.  known  as  the  "  I''rench 
spoliation  claims."  These  were  assumed  to  amount  to 
$.1,75(K000,  BO  that  the  price  of  this  vast  territory,  com- 
prising nearly  all  of  the  present  States  of  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  Missouri.  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Dakota  Territory, 
Nebraska,  most  of  Kansas,  and  tho  Indian  Territory,  part 


I.OUISIANA. 


of  Colorado,  raont  of  Wvotmn^,  imd  the  whoio  of  Montana, 
lihih't.  Orcj^oii.  mill  \Vii:^liiii[:;I'tii  'ri-rritctry.  wan  punshiiHUil 
lor  lrI;».tH)(I.IIIMI.  uikI  on«'-l<.iirtli  nt  tlir  purrlmHr--tinmcy 
hiL.H  iHjvcr  lii'uti  |itiiil  hy  Mm  national  g"^  •■'"""■"••  ''"'"' 
motivn  wliirli  Irii  to  tliif  Hal"  wftM  the  «oii(M?nlriition  of 
HriliHli  s()uii<troriH  in  Iho  (iulf,  iinil  tho  tivirlimt  inUintion 
of  rlio  ltriii.-<li  j((»v«rnini'iit  to  tiiko  poHHOHHion  nf  tho  MIh- 
fliKMip|ii  Ki\<T.  In  1*^01  tin-  Honltu-rn  portion  of  lliin  vilhI. 
trad  wii.'*  (ai-ii((rd  into  ii  Hi-puratf  Territory,  uh  thu  Territory 
of  (»rli'iin;t,  and  a  j^overnor,  appointed  liy  th«  Prrttirlent, 
pIiKied  o\'i»r  if.  In  IMHI  that  portion  of  tho  State  lying 
bt'twern  tli«  MiHMisMijtpi  ini'l  tlie  Amite  and  the  Pearl  Kivov, 
which  hail  been  et*ded  liy  Spiiiri,  was  annexed  to  th<!  Ter- 
ritory, and  in  Apr.,  iMlL'.  thu  Territory  of  (hleans  vvhh 
ailniitted  into  tho  Union  us  Mio  iStato  of  LuuiHiana.  Within 
thrtM-  years — viz.  on  .(an.  8,  IHI.^ — wan  foiiKlit  tho  great 
hattli*  of  New  Orleans,  bctwet;!)  tho  UritiHh  fureeH  under 
Paki'iitiani  nnd  th(!  AnK-ricanH  under  Juckfon,  tor  tho  pon- 
soHsion  of  N<nv  Orleans,  tn  tlu!<  battle  tho  UritiMh  wore 
signally  tbdVatcd  nnd  with  heavy  Ions.  The  subscqiicnt 
pro'^rcsH  of  the  State  up  to  ISIlll-01  was  very  rapid;  hor 
const  i  tut  ion,  whielt  was  ailopted  in  I  SI  2,  ha<l  been  materially 
modilied  by  the  aniendineiitH  of  IM-I't  and  lf<;'iL';  New 
Orl(MTiM  hiul  lieeome  the  second  port  in  tlio  V.  S.  in  the 
amount  df  its  fnuinieree.  and  flio  tortile  lands  of  tho  delta 
were  yieliling  lari^o  crops  of  sugar,  rico,  and  cotton. 
Having  a  largo  interest  in  slavery,  ber  slave  pf>pnlation 
nearly  equalling  the  free,  Louisiana  promptly  took  a  posi- 
tion in  favor  of  scnession.  Tho  ordinance  of  secession 
was  passcil  in  convention  Dec.  2'Ay  ISHO,  by  a  vote  of  117 
to  ll.'t:  Mnrtdi  21,  ISdI.  tho  sumo  convention  adopted  tli& 
"  Confedorato"  eonstitution,  without  submitting  it  to  tho 
people,  anil  passed  amen'linenta  in  their  State  constitution 
to  eonforni  it  thereto.  A  State  govornmcMit  in  sympathy 
with  (he  ("onfederaey  was  maintained  during  the  war,  but 
hatl  only  a  nominal  existence  for  some  time,  as  most  of  the 
State  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Unionists.  Some  ot  the 
first  acts  of  resistance  against  the  supremacy  of  the  Federal 
government  were  committed  in  the  State,  and  some  of  the 
earliest  reprisals  were  made  there.  In  Apr.,  1802,  the 
squadron  nnrler  l-'arragut's  command  ascended  tho  Mis- 
sissippi, and  lifter  a  sharp  engagement  passed  and  silenced 
Forts  St.  Philip  and  .Jackson,  and  appeared  before  New  Or- 
leans on  the  '2.")th  of  April,  and  demanded  and  received  its 
Kurrender.  It  was  successively  governed  and  controlled  by 
(Jens,  liutler  and  Hanks,  and  after  numerous  contlicts  in 
July,  lS(i:{,  all  the  strongholds  of  the  Confederates  on  the  Mis- 
sissipjd  were  conquered,  the  river-towns  captured,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  from  St.  Paul's  to  the  tiulf 
was  secured  to  the  national  government.  In  l.Sf>;i,  (Jen. 
Hanks  had  made  an  excursion  into  the  Attakapas  country 
(the  region  lying  along  the  Hayou  Techc),  and  had  brought 
that  rich  and  fertile  region  into  subjection  to  tlio  U.  S. 
government;  in  the  spring  of  lS(i4,  with  a  large  force  and 
numerous  gunboats,  he  ascended  the  Retl   River,  a  eo-ope- 


rating  force  moving  by  way  of  the  Sabino  River.  Tho 
campaign  into  the  Tied  River  region  met  with  but  partial 
HMcreHM,  in  conm-quence  of  the  mifmanugement  of  komh-  of 
the  comman<ling  olficerK,  and  itH  final  retreat  after  twM  or 
three  Hevero  balllen  Wtt»  dinaittrouB.  In  Apr.,  lHf»l,  u  con- 
vention ftjrmed  a  new  conHtitution  for  the  Kittte,  pnparu- 
tory  (o  itit  readmifiMion  to  the  Union.  Thif  cunr<lilulioii  wan 
ratified  by  the  people  in  Sept.,  iKflj,  and  Slate  officerff  were 
elected  un'ler  it,  but  it  wan  not  recognized  by  C'ongrei>f,  and 
a  second  convention  waa  called  in  l>ec.,  I>*67,  and  il»  eon^ti 
tution,  submitted  to  the  voleni  under  Ihc  provinions  of  Ibai 
act,  wan  adopted  Mar.  7.  IHflS.  Underthifeonnlilulion  (that 
unil<T  wbicli  the  Stale  is  now  governed)  rjOtiiFiana  wa«f 
again  admitted  into  the  Union  on  condition  of  her  ratifica- 
tion of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  tho  Constitution  of  tho 
U.  S.  On  July  C,  1HG8,  this  ratification  wa«  accomplinhed, 
and  on  the  ll'th  the  gov<-rniti<'nt  was  transferred  by  tho 
military  to  tho  civil  authorities.  The  adoption  of  (be  fir»t 
constitution  in  I-Sni,  by  a  comparatively  tew  individuulK, 
representing  only  a  small  portitm  of  the  Slate,  pave  ripo  to 
Rcrious  disturbances,  and  during  the  whole  period  of  four 
years  of  military  occupation  which  followed,  there  were  dis- 
cord and  turmoil,  owing  to  the  ti-nipfirary  dif-franchisenieut 
of  many  of  its  citizens  who  had  synipalbized  wiih  the  f'on- 
federaoy.  and  the  large  number  of  aspiring  citizens  of  olher 
States,  who  cared  more  for  power  and  plunder,  than  for  the 
good  of  tho  State.  After  the  adoption  of  the  second  con- 
stitution in  iHfiH,  the  legislature  was  largely  compofcd  of 
negroes,  simple-minded  and  uneducated,  who  became  the 
tools  and  prey  of  demagogues,  and  in  the  strife  and  greed 
of  theeo  for  office  and  power,  the  most  exalted  positions 
have  been  held  by  bribery  and  corruption,  the  jiurity  of  the 
highest  courts  flishonored,  the  laws  tram)>led  upon,  and  the 
peace  of  the  State  repeatedly  imperilled.  Riots,  murders, 
and  assassinations  have  not  been  infrequent,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  prosperity  and  good  name  of  the  State  have 
suffered.  It  may  be  hoped  that  these  disorders  will  soon 
be  quelled,  honesty  and  integrity  prevail,  and  the  State  be 
restored  to  more  than  its  old  prosperity. 

ftoreruora  of  the  Sifite. — 


TKRRITORV  OF  ORLEANS. 

William  C.  C.  CIaiborne..iytU-l 


Paul  O.  Hebert lR.14-56 

R.  C.  "Wlcklitre lS.->0-f.n 

g.j.^T;.i;  Tliomas  O.  Mo^ire 1-iti(^62 

William  C.  C  Claiborne..lftl2-16  < '''''rKe  F.  Sbepley IRf.2-fi4 

.laquiz  Vniere 18ir>-20,*)^'*^''»''  "ij!' » 1S*.»-G.t 

Tiiornas  IJ.  Robertson 1S20-'J2  ''ames  M.  Wells.. 


....I,'ifi.'.-67 


lI.S/ri'nbodeaux(act'gy.'.1822-24  H«njainin  F.  Flanders....lSf,7-*;s 

Henry  Johnson ...I8-J4-2S -Jl'^l'"^  I^a^'r • V^*J-^-^^ 

Peter  nerbiuny  lS-'8--'0  Henry  (.  Warmouth ia<>»-(2 

A.  RauvaiH  (actin:i)..! I829-.30  J">'"  F.McFncry  (claim- 

Jacoues  Dupre  )  acting  i..l8:{()-:iO  ,.."')*'—'■■••"■■■* "■•-**'2" 

Andre  B.  Roman lS30-34.^^  i"'"'"  I'"  ^'^"'^eg  (d*' 

IMH-ard  I).  While ls.^l-:iS  ^/^r    '■« '.Vl- 'iV ?-^"-- 

AndrC'  R.  Roman 18:{8-4I  i^ '"?''"*  «".!  *V'""«K -^ii-i' 

Ab'xandcr  Mouton 1841-1.^  J,"^'**'*:"^^-  *^^*^^^'J* l^'''!^ 

Isaac  Johnson 1845-.'i0.f '"«"'='«  T^^'f''"l'=* \^'J-^ 

Joseph  Walker ig50-.-.4.l-o">3  A.  Wdtz IS80- 


Electoral  and  Popular  Votet  for  Pretidtnt  and  Vice- President . 


1812 


Succcssflil  cnndldntfs. 


James  Madison  P 

Klhrid^'e  (ierry  V.-P 

ISKi  .lames  Monroe  P 

I>.  1>.  Tompkins  V.-P 

1820  James  Monroe  P 

I>.  1).  Tompkins  V.-P 

1824  John  Quincy  .-Vdaius  P.... 

Andrew  .laeksou  !' 

J.  ('.  ralhouu  V.-P 

1828  .Vndri'w  Jacksou  P 

i.r.  r.  Calhoun  V.-P 

1832  Andrew  Jacksou  P 

'Marliu  Van  Hureii  V.-P... 
1830  iVIartiu  Van  Huren  P 

Ir.  M.  Johnson  V.-l' 

1840  W.  11.  Harrison  P 

Jobu  ryler  V.-P 

1841  James  K.  Polk  P 

iCcorwe  M.  Palhis  Y.-P 

1848lZacbarvruvlor  P. 

[Millard  Fillmore  V.-P ; 

18.12  Frankliu  Pierce  P 

W.  K.  King  V.-P 

18")ii  .lames  Huelninan  P , 

J.  r.  lireekenridge  V.-P.., 
ISGO'J.  <'.  Rreokenridge  P 

[Joseph  Laue  V.-P 

18fi  t  No  vote. 

18(38  Horatio  Sevmour  P 

I  Francis  P.'Ulair.  Jr.,  V.-P. 
1872rivsscsS.  Craut  P 

I  Henry  Wilson  V.-P 

1876  R.  B.  Hayes  P 

|W.  A.  Wheeler  V.-P 


•  I. 


By  legisla- 
ture. 


4,605 
4,049 
3,6S3 
11,296 
13,782 
18,217 
18,647 
22,164 
22,681 

80.223 
71,663 
7.";,I3,5 


OpposItloD  candidate.. 


De  Witt  Clinton  P 1 

.liired  Incers<)Il  V.-P J 

llutus  Ivinfi  V 1 

Various  V.-Ps / 

.loliii  Quincv  Adams  V ) 

Varii>us  V.-i's j 

William  H.  Crawford  P....  ( 
I 


John  Qiiincv  .\dams  P.. 

R.  Ru»h  V.-P 

Henry  (lay  P 

.lolin  Seri^eant  V.-I* 

W.  H.  Harrison  P 

Francis  (iranger  V.-P... 

Martin  Van  Burcn  P 

R.  M.,Tolinsiin  V.-P 

Henry  Clay  P 

T.  Krelinglinysen  V.-P... 

Lewis  Cass  P 

W.  O.  linller  V.-P 

Winfleia  Scott  P 

W.  A.  (iraliam  V.-P 

John  C.  Krcmont  I* 

|\V.  L.  Dayton  V.-P 

|.Iolin  U-11  P 

iMward  Everett  V.  P 

INo  vole. 

Ulvs-ses  S.  Orant  P 

ISchnyler  Colfax  V.-P 

Horaee  tireeley  P 

B.  Cralz  Browii  V.-P 

iSainnel  .I.Tilden  P 

jT.  A.  Hcndriclis  V.-P 


By  legisla- 
ture. 


4,097 
2,528 
S,38S 
7,617 
13,083 
I.^370 

17.255 

not  re- 
ported. 

20,204 


OppnslUoo  caodMatM. 


Henry  Clay  P.. 


By  legis- 
lature. 


William  Wirt  P Do  record. 


Popiiur 
low. 


HliRh  U  White  P.. 
J.  Tvler  V.-P 


Millard  I'illmoro  P. 

A.  J.  l>onelson  V.-P 

i^tophcn  .\.  DouKlas  P 

Hersehel  V.  Johnson  V.-P. 


no  record. 


20  709 
7,625 


33,263 

67,029     Charles  O'Conor  P_ —  no  record. 

T0..iOS  1 


L.  P.  Brockett. 


J 


r^ 
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LOUISIANA— LOUISVILLE. 


Louisiana,  tp,  of  Chicot  co..  Ark.  Pop.  10;')9. 
Louisiana,  city  nf  Pike  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  Mississippi 
Uivcr,  llo  miles  above  St.  Louis,  on  the  Cliicago  and  Al- 
ton R.  R.,  which  here  crosses  the  river,  lias  10  churches,  2 
weekly  newspapers,  1  college.  1  public  library,  2  foundries, 
a  fine  public  school,  paid  fire  dcpnrtment.  public  gasworks, 
noted  tobacco  manufactories,  and  is  the  distributing  point 
of  a  fruit-growing  region  and  an  extensive  lumber  business. 
Pop.  8G.'i9.  Lewis  Lamkin.  Ed.  *' Jouiinai,." 

Losiis'ville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Jeflfcrson  co..  (ra..  110 
miles  X.  W.  of  Savannah,  on  the  Georgia  Central  R.  R., 
in  the  centre  of  a  fmo  cotton  and  grain  producing  sccLion, 
lias  2  churches,  1  weekly  newspaper,  a  feniate  seminary, 
an  academy,  lodges  of  Masons  and  Knight:;  of  Pythias, 
county  buildings,  and  several  commercial  houses.  Pop.  of 
v.  356.  Roberts  Bitos., Eds.  "News  and  Farmek." 

Louisville,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Clay  co..  III.,  on 
tiie  Little  Wabash  River  and  the  Springfield  and  Illinois 
Suutliern  R.  R.,  has  3  churches.  2  weekly  newspapers, 
good  county  buildings,  a  fine  school  edifice,  and  sev-eral 
largo  business-houses.     Pop.  of  v.  ;>29 ;  of  tp.  1200. 

n.  R.  Miller,  Ed.  ''  Clay  Co.  Tribune." 
Louisville,  post-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Pottawattamie  co., 
Kan.,  :;  milec;  X.  of  Wamego,  on  tlie  Kansas  Pacific  R.  R.. 
has  (iiie  water-power  snpplietl  by  Rock  Creek,  1  church,  1 
weekly  newspaper,  2  liotels,  1  flouring-mill.  and  carries  on 
farming  and  stock-raising  principally.  Pop.  of  v.  344; 
of  tp.  2409.         E,  Barnes,  Pub.  '•  Kansas  Reporter." 

Louisville,  the  commercial  capital  and  largest  city  of 
Kentucky,  and  sr>at  of  justice  of  .TefTorson  co.,  is  situated 
at  the  falls  (tf  the  Ohio  River,  from  which  it  obtains  its 
name  of  "The  Falls  City."  It  is  in  3S°  3'  N.  lat.,  85° 
30'  W.  Ion.,  and  remarkable  for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate, 
the  ratio  of  dcnths  to  the  population  being  less,  perhaps, 
than  any  city  on  the  continent.  The  city  is  situated  on 
an  elevated  plateau  70  feet  aliove  low  water,  and  with 
but  little  variety  of  surface  for  miles,  and  occupies  an  area 
of  12V  square  miles.  It  has  a  ]»opulatiou  of  100.763,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1^70,  but  this  is  probably  much 
below  the  real  figure.  Taking  the  Last  city  directory  as  a 
basis,  giving  four  iuhabitants  for  each  name  therein,  the 
population  would  be  lu.j,y.S4.  It  is  safe  to  estimate  that  a 
mean  between  these  two  would  approximate  the  real  pop- 
ulation. The  streets  are  laid  out  at  right  angles,  vary- 
ing in  width  from  60  to  120  feet,  clean  .and  well  paved. 
The  business  parts  of  the  city  are  on  the  streets  nearest  tho 
river,  the  southern  portion  being  occupied  by  private  res- 
idences, which  are  notable  for  beauty  and  elegance.  These 
are  almost  without  exception  surrounded  by  large  gardens, 
while  all  the  residence  nvonues  are  bordered  by  long  lines 
of  trees,  which  give  to  the  city  its  distinguishing  appear- 
ance. Until  tho  last  few  years  but  little  attention  had 
been  paid  to  the  appearance  of  the  business  streets;  since 
IS70,  however,  a  number  of  tho  handsomest  business- 
blocks  in  the  country  have  been  erected  on  Main,  Market, 
Fourth.  Fifth,  and  adjoining  streets.  Over  1000  buildings 
were  constructed  during  the  year  ending  June,  1S75,  the 
operations  during  the  year  exceeding  in  cost  and  extent 
any  similar  period  in  the  city's  liistory. 

Louisville  was  settled  in  1775,  and  has  since  steadily 
increased  in  prosperity  and  commercial  importance.  Its 
business  is  of  the  most  stable  character;  there  have  been 
remarkably  few  failui'cs  in  its  history,  and  its  business 
operations  have  been  largely  conducted  on  home  ciipital. 
Wealth  is  quite  ofjually  clivided  among  the  richer  classes, 
while  the  ])Oorer  and  laboring  classes  are,  in  tho  largest 
measure,  thrifty  and  in  (Munf'irtable  circutustancos.  The 
outlying  level  country,  ami  the  facility  with  which  the 
city  may  be  extended  in  any  direction,  has  mailo  property 
in  the  suburbs  very  cheap,  and  the  working  peofde  have 
built  thousands  of  little  hr»mes  in  all  c)f  fhes'!  localities. 
In  IM70  tho  assessment  of  the  rity  as  a  i>asis  for  taxation 
was,  in  round  nuinlicrs.  $71.0(10,000;  in  IS74  it  was 
S;7S, 000, 00(1.  showing  a  large  and  steftdy  increase  in  wealth 
ami  |irosperitv.  The  (rommittec  of  tlio  board  of  trade,  to 
whii-h  was  referred  the  (!iunpilation  of  statistics  for  pres- 
I'ntation  to  the  commiftcf  on  transportation  a])poinled  by 
the  U.  S.  Senate  in  1S71,  male  a  careful  revision  of  the 
records  of  the  hoard,  and  gave  the  business  of  Louisville 
during  the  twelve  months  theretofore  as  amounting  to 
$2.')0.n00.0l)0.  The  hank  system  of  Lfniisville  is  made  up 
of  !J  national  hanks  and  II  State  banks.  The  aggregate 
ca|)ital  and  surplus  amount  to  about  -SI  I..*iOO,000,  and  at 
the  Inst  general  statement  there  were  $1."). 000, 000  in  out- 
standing discounts.  The  most  importnnt  staples  of  com- 
roorce  are  leaf  and  manufactured  tobacco,  provisions  and 
breadstufTs.  Kentucky  whiskicH,  and  varictns  products  of 
I'ical  manufacture.  Being  in  control  ()f  th**  only  southern 
railroad  between  Kvnnsville  on  the  W.  and  Raltinioro  on 
tho  E.,  a  longitudinal  (listanco  of  about  700  miles,  Louis- 


[  ville  has  an  extensive  trade  as  a  distributing  oentre  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  cotton  States  for  miscellaneous 
!  merchandise,  the  present  statistics  of  which  are  not  read- 
I  ily  obtainable.  As  the  centre  of  trade  in  a  State  (Ken- 
tucky) which  produces  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  total 
tobacco  product  of  the  U.  S..  Louisville  controls  a  larger 
tobacco  trade  than  any  other  three  forwarding  markets. 
Here  the  agents  of  foreign  governments  and  large  houses 
are  located  for  the  purchase  of  tobacco.  The  city  is  also 
the  centre  of  the  Kentucky  whisky  traile.  It  is  the  fifth 
largest  pork-packing  city  in  the  U.  S.  The  sjtecialties  in 
manufacturing  industry  are  various:  iron  manufactures, 
oak  sole  leather,  cement,  gas  and  water  pipes,  tobacco,  malt 
liquors,  agricultural  implements,  bagging,  woollen  gnodp, 
etc.  Five  railroads  centre  in  Louisville;  there  are  11  lines 
of  street  railway,  and  4  steam  and  horse  railways  connect- 
ing the  city  with  adjoining  localities:  particularly  that 
ruuning  to  the  Louisville  Jockey  Club  grounds,  one  of  the 
most  successsful  racing-tracks  in  the  country.  Louisville 
is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  public  schools,  the  system 
having  been  pronounced,  for  th(n"Oughness  and  efticiency, 
only  second  to  that  of  Boston.  The  school  buildings 
proper  number  27,  constructed  in  the  most  substautial 
and  even  elegant  style.  The  new  female  high  school  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  $120,000.  and  a  new  male  high  .school  is 
projected  on  the  same  scale.  Three  handsome  c<dored 
school  buildings  are  among  the  number  named,  one  of 
which  cost  $2S,000.  Louisville  is  one  of  the  great  centres 
for  medical  education  in  the  U.  S.  The  metiical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Louisville,  founded  lorty  years 
ago,  has  embraced  among  its  professors  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  country,  and 
its  alumni  are  scattered  over  every  State  in  llie  Union.  The 
Louisville  Medical  College,  the  Hospital  Medical  College, 
a  department  of  Central  University,  and  the  Kentucky 
School  of  Medicine  have  each  large  corps  of  instructors 
and  a  widely  distributed  list  of  sindents.  The  private 
schools  and  seminaries  of  the  citj'  number  5o,  making  a 
total  of  84  public  and  private  schools.  The  University  of 
the  Public  Schools  of  Louisville  embraces  three  depart- 
ments— the  academic,  medical,  and  law.  The  total  number 
of  scholars  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  is  over  ItJ.OOO  : 
cost  of  conducting  the  schools  in  1S74,  $247,354;  total 
value  of  the  public-school  property,  nearly  $1,000,000. 

The  public  buildings  of  Louisville  are  costly  and  of  un- 
usual architectural  beauty.  Among  the  most  prominent 
are  the  new  city  hall,  U.  S.  custom-house  and  post-office, 
almshouse,  female  high  school,  Kentucky  scliool  for  the 
blind,  public  library  of  Kentucky,  tho  court-house^  tho 
Louisville  Industrial  Exhibition,  city  hospital.  U.  S.  ma- 
rine hospital,  eruption  hos(iital.  mid  the  male  and  female 
houses  of  ret'uge.  There  are  98  churches  in  Louisville, 
several  of  them  exceptionally  large  and  elegant.  Among 
these  are  the  Catholic  cathedral.  Dominican  church,  Dr. 
Stuart  Robinson's  church.  Calvary  church,  the  Jewish 
synagogue,  and  church  of  the  Messiah.  The  church  build- 
ings are  divided  as  follows:  Rnuian  Catholic,  I'J;  Baptist, 
l.'i;  Christian,  4;  Episcopal,  12;  (lerman  Evangelical,  7  ; 
Israel,  2;  Methodist  Episcopal  (South),  15:  Methodist 
Episcopal  (North),  0  :  Presbyterian  (North  and  South), 
16;  Unitarian,  1.  This  d(jes  not  include  chapels  and  con- 
vents attached  to  the  various  churclics.  The  list  of  chari- 
ties attached  to  the  various  churches  and  orders  is  large. 
Prominent  among  these  are  the  new  Masonic  AVidows'  and 
Orphans'  Home,  the  largest  in  the  country;  St.  Mary's  and 
St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital.  St.  Joseph's  Imlustrial  School,  St. 
Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum,  all  Catholic:  the  Baptist  Or- 
j)hans*  Home,  and  the  (lennan  Baptist  Or]dian  Asylum. 
The  Public  Library  of  Kentucky  is  a  free  institution,  with 
somo  70,000  books,  an  extensive  museum,  and  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  pictures  and  statuary.  Louisville  has  28  lodges 
of  Freemasons;  24  lodges  of  Odd  Fellows;  10  lodges  of 
Knights  of  Pythias;  11  Temperance  lodges  and  societies: 
10  lodges  of  the  Harugari  ;  0  of  the  order  of  Red  Men  ;  5 
of  tho  U.  A.  0.  D.  ;  7  Hebrew  societies,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  social  and  benevolent  societies.  Of  the  ceme- 
teries. Cave  Hill,  situated  on  a  hill  back  of  the  city,  is  said 
to  be  tho  most  beautitul  an*l  best  arranged  in  the  West. 
There  arc  2f)  newspapers  published  in  the  city — 5  daily  (."' 
in  English  and  2  in  (iermau).  There  are  4  theatres  and  1 
opera-house.  Among  tho  notable  private  buildings  are 
tho  Gait  House,  the  Lithgow  Building.  Thomas  Hlook. 
Hamilton  Building,  and  many  otliers  recenlly  erected  on 
Main  street  and  Umadway.  The  future  of  Louisville 
seoma  assured.  Located  on  the  great  highway  between 
tho  North  and  tlic  South,  her  posit i(ui  will  always  make 
her  the  great  distriluiliug-puint  between  tho  two  sec- 
tions. With  an  admirable  climate,  the  outlying  country 
favoring  alnmst  any  expanse,  the  centre  of  two  large  indus- 
tries, tiio  metropolis  of  a  State  constantly  increasing  in 
wealth,   with   thousands  of   ncxs  teeming  with  undcvcL 
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opod  minoralH,  now  flrst  boginning  to  bo  worked,  her  rail- 
road «y«tcin  buing  I'lihirf^cd  every  yvar,  Iht  biiHineflM  cnor- 
giuH  liiiHed  oil  a  NiiI)Htiiutiul  itixl  ctKliiriii^  biiMiK,  tbo  tilo- 
inontH  of  i)rr)H[nTity  are  iiiaiiy,  variiMi,  and  ccrtaii). 

|{AM,Aiiii  Smith,  Kd.  *•  CoUKiKii-.lDnRNAL." 

IjOiMNVillr,  t|).  of  Scott  eo.,  Minn.      I*op.  IliiS. 

KoiiiHvillr,  |ioHt-v.,  eap.  of  WiiiHlon  no.,  MisK.,  :iO  m\U'.H 
\V.  o)'  Mil.-oii,  nn  Ilie  Moliiln  and  Oliio  U.  11.,  Iuih  5  churoliuH, 
1  we«Uly  nt*wf^|iiiiMT,  H  IioU'Ih,  12  utoret*.  and  m-vcral  inc- 
cliiinii'al  erftaltlisliriii-nt:'.  Ir  Ih  centrally  t^ittmted  at  the 
junetioii  ol"  I'uur  jii'ojectcd  railroads.      Pop.  ;5S5. 

Jamks  S.  IIahuison,  Ki».  *'  I5asni:r." 

LoiiiHvillo,  po.«(-(p.  of  Caflfl  no.,  Nob.,  on  tlic  IJurling- 
ton  and  MinHouri  Itivor  R.  R.,  aud  near  tbo  river  IMattc, 
Uii^  1  ohureh.      Pop.  G.'JG. 

LoiiiHvillc,  poMt-tp.  of  St.  Lawrcnco  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
St.  liiiwrerirr  tthd  (lie  (ituHs  Hi vor,  ibo  latter  aflurdiiig  good 
waler-pMWi'i-.     Pop.  2\?'2. 

liOUiNville,  posl-v.  of  XlTniHlullon  tp.,  Stark  co.,  0., 
on  Mm;  Piltnliiirg  Fort  Wayne  and  (."liieago  U.  U.^  7  loilcD 
N.  K.  of  ('anion. 

ijOiile',  town  of  Portu;;aI,  in  tlio  province  of  Algarve, 
lieiitililiilly  situated,  and  nurrouudod  with  walls  of  tbo 
linie-f  uf  the  Moors,      Pup.  82Iii. 

IjOlip  Cit»  pof»t-v.,cap.  of  Sherman  CO.,  Neh.,  founded 
in  IS";!  an  tlie  hist  Inidinj^-poinf.  on  the  N.  line  c»f  the  State, 
has  1  weekly  newspaper,  1  hotel,  1  free  Hehnol.  \  brick 
manufactory,  sevoral  largo  stores,  and  is  the  tradiug-point 
for  settlors  anrl  (rapper.s  N.  and  W.  The  ."ettlors  arc  ener- 
getic.'illy  developing  the  resources  of  this  region.  Pop. 
about  2.')0.  E.  S.  .\tkinso.s,  El>.  "  Nkws."' 

Louse  [Ang.-Sax.  I'm;  Uoth.  liiiHan,  to  "devour"]. 
Willi  the  same  mode  of  development  as  (ho  Ilerniptera — 
t.  *■.  the  hud-bug,  chineh-hu!^.  ete.^the  Imise  diHers  ehielly 
in  hein-.;  wingless,  with  a  .small,  indisiinctly  join(od  thorax, 
while  tile  ahdonieii  is  large,  oval,  ami  made  up  of  nine  seg- 
ments. The  minute  antennie  are  filiform,  five-join (cd.  The 
eyes  are  minute  and  nenrly  simple.  The  eggs  nro  cylin- 
drical and  adaehcd  to  the  hairs  of  its  host.  Scliiodtc  has 
best  observed  the  structure  of  the  beak  or  proboscis  of  the 
louse.  It  is  formed  of  the  elongated  mouth-parts,  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  beak  of  the  hcd-hug,  except  that  the  parts 
are  softer  and  the  labium  is  capable  of  being  retracted  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  head,  which  therororc  presents  a  little 
fold,  which  is  extended  when  the  labium  is  protruded.  At  (he 
base  of  the  soft  tube,  whigb  is  strengthened  by  the  long  chit- 
inous  ribbon-like  mandibles,  is  aseries  of  books  by  which  the 
louso  is  anchored  to  tho  skin  of  its  host.  In  order  to  see  bow 
the  louse  obtains  its  food,  Schiodto  placed  one  of  these  in- 
sects on  his  hand  and  observed  its  movo- 
ments  througli  a  mieroseopo.  After  (ho 
creature  ha<l  fixeil  its  beak  in  liis  hand, 
he  no(iced  that  "at  the  top  of  tho  head, 
under  (Iki  transparent  skin,  between  and 
a  little  in  aihance  of  the  oycs,a  triangu- 
lar Idond-red  point  appears,  which  is  in 
continual  movement,  expansion  and  con- 
traction altoruating  with  increased  ra- 
pidity. Soon  this  jiulsation  becomes  so 
rapid  tliat  several  contractions  may  bo 
couutoil  in  a  second.  Meanwhile,  the 
wliolo  digestive  tube  is  now  in  the  most 
lividy  peristaltic  movement,  filling  itself 
rapidly  with  blood,  as  is  easily  observed; 
tiie  lou'X  (esophagus  is  particularly  agi- 
tatoil,  tlirowing  itself  from  one  side  to  another  inside  the 
neck,  bending  itself  so  violently  as  to  remind  one  of  tho 
coiling  of  a  ropo  when  being 
shippeil  on  dock."  Tho  louso 
of  tlie  head  is  Pediculnt  hti- 
mnuii:^  c'tpiti»  De  Gcer,  while 
the  body  louso  is  Pcdicufits 
corp'trin  De  (recr  (Fig.  1). 
In  dealing  with  the  louso  wo 
should  remember  that  tbo 
creature  breathes  by  means 
of  a  series  of  holes  in  the 
side  of  the  body,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  air-tubes  with- 
in, lly  the  use  of  soap,  oil, 
or  any  other  fatty  substance 
tho  breathing-holes  (stig- 
mata) may  be  closed  and  tho 
creature  smothered  to  death. 
Tbo  species  of  true  sucking 
lice  are  few.  but  the  MnUo- 
phttf/n  or  bird  lice,  in  which  _  .  ^ 

the   mandibles  are   well   de-  Louse  of  domestic  fowl, 

veloped    and    of    use   in    breathing,    are   very   numerous, 
each  species   of  bird  having  one,  and  sometimes  two  or 
VoT,.  ITT.— 9 


irc^  Bpeolc0  parofitio  upon  it.     Tho  hen  (Fig.  2, 
>«   /iiirurttii    Pack..  Ioiimv  of  doineittla  lowl),  cat, 


Fig.  1. 


Fig. 


ovon  morc^ 

dog,  and  itheep  aro  norcly  utiliotud  by  thene  pextii, 

A.  S.  pAr-KAKl),  .Jr. 

Louth,  town  of  Knghtnd,  in  tho  county  of  Lincidn,  on 
tho  LuiJd,  has  large  oil-iiiillH,  tnnnerir:ii,  niid  irun-ronndricK, 
and  carries  on  a  conMidorubio  trudu  in  corn  and  coal.  Pup. 
10,6rt(t. 

I^uuthf  county  of  Ireland,  In  thi!  province  of  I^eiij^ter, 
bounded  K.  Iiy  the  Iri«h  S*-a  and  S.  by  the  Hoyne,  Arrea, 
'Mb  ffpiare  niihw.  The  surface  i»  nioslly  level  or  flighlly 
undulating,  except  in  the  northern  part,  where  it  iM  trav- 
ersed by  a  mountain-range  ending  in  Mount  (.'iirlingford. 
]'J'',.')  feet  high.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  ptilatfien  are 
raised,  an'l  eattlcof  a  f;ood  breed  are  reared.  Pop,  IL'H.180 
in  IHII,  I()7,f'.i')7  in  IH.')I,  y)l,7i;t  in  I8«l,  mid  M4,02I  in 
IH7I,  of  whom  .*i2,2;>.'»  were  unable  (o  read  or  write.  Prin- 
cipal (owns,  Droghcda  and  J>undalk. 

liOu'trr,  ip.  of  Audrain  CO.,  Mo.     Pop.  T003. 

liOUtrc,  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Mo.     Pop,  1835. 

IjOUVUill'  [ane.  Lovnuiu  ;  Flem.  Lruveii  ;  Oer,  /.owen], 
city  of  iSi  Igium,  in  tho  province  of  lirabant,  on  the  JJylo, 
In  th<!  fourteenth  century  it  bad  200,000  inliabilants,  and 
was  oniT  of  the  largest  manufacturing  cities  in  the  world, 
employing  l.'f.fHIO  workmen  in  cloih  manufacturing  alone. 
Itut  its  attempt  to  vindicate  its  inde|ienfk-nce  with  the 
other  towns  of  Flanders  was  defeated,  and  it  lost  most  of 
its  wealth  and  im|)ortance.  In  the  sixteenth  century  its 
university,  atlended  I>y  GOOO  students,  was  one  <if  the  firet 
scientific  institutions  in  Europe,  celebrated  especially  for 
its  department  of  Uoman  Catholic  theology.  But  during 
th'fe  French  Revolution  the  university  was  suppressed  for  a 
long  time,  and  although  it  has  since  been  restored,  it  has 
not  regained  its  past  glory.  Many  buildings  attest  tho 
former  splendor  of  the  city;  as,  for  instance,  the  hOtcI  do 
villc,  one  of  the  richest  existing  structures  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, tho  cathedral,  etc.  But,  generally  speaking,  Lou- 
vain  has  now  become  a  quiet  {ilacc,  chiefly  noted  for  its 
immense  breweries  and  distilleries.     Pop.  33,731. 

I>'Ouvcrture.     See  Toissaint  (Francois  Domimqite). 

Lonvel'  tXv  Couvray'  (Jkan  Rai'Tistk).  \t.  at  Paris 
.Tune  II,  ITtill;  received  a  very  insuflicient  education,  and 
was  clerk  in  a  bookseller's  store  when  his  romance,  Lci 
Aventftree  flu  Cfievulier  FauhfuM  (13  vols.,  17S7-SO),  sud- 
denly made  him  famous.  In  17'J0  followed  another  ro- 
mance. EniUie  fir  Varlnifut,  le.^s  frivolous  than  I'nuhlnn, 
though  more  radical.  Under  the  ministry  of  Roland  he 
began  the  publication  of  a  periodical,  l^n  SentinelU,  noted 
for  its  violent  attacks  on  royalty.  Ilavihg  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Convention,  he  proved  one  of  tho  greatest 
orators  of  that  assembly.  He  attacked  Robespierre  with 
eminent  courage  as  the  originator  of  the  September  mas- 
sacre, but  after  the  defeat  of  the  (lirondi^ts,  his  allies,  bo 
was  compelled  to  flee  and  to  hide  himself  till  the  fall  of  his 
great  antagonist.  He  then  returned  to  the  Convention,  and 
was  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  but  the  de- 
fects of  his  education,  which  he  did  not  know  how  to  con- 
ceal, an4l  his  marriage  with  the  beautiful  Lodoiska.  caused 
him  many  troubles  and  vexati<ms,  and  ended  by  making 
him  the  laughing-stock  of  Paris.  D.  Aug.  25,  1797.  His 
wife,  who  was  much  devoted  to  him,  attempted  to  poison 
herself,  but  was  saved. 

Louviers',  town  of  France,  department  of  Eurc,  on 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  was  formerly  fortified,  but  is 
now  most  nitted  as  the  centre  of  a  cloth-manufacturing  in- 
dustry which  employs  about  9000  operatives.    Pop.  11,707. 

Louvois',  de  (Francois  Michel  le  Tellier),  Mar- 
QVis,  b.  in  Paris.  France,  Jan.  18,  Ifi4l  :  bought  in  1G54 
the  right  of  succeeding  his  father  in  the  ofiico  of  secretary 
of  war;  applied  himself  with  great  energy  and  assiduity* 
to  the  study  of  all  the  details  of  the  business,  aud  took 
charge  of  the  whole  department  in  IfifiG;  in  a  few  years 
created  the  largest,  most  effective,  and  most  brilliant  army 
modern  Europe  had  seen,  introduced  perfect  discipline,  es- 
tablished regular  grades  of  rank  in  the  cummand.  and  gave 
each  of  the  different  arms  its  perfect  development  by  found- 
ing separate  schools  of  engineering,  artillery,  and  cavalry. 
His  genius  showed  itself  still  more  brilliantly  when  this 
army  came  to  be  used  in  war.  All  its  movements  were  ac- 
complished with  an  order,  rapidity,  and  precision  which 
doubled  its  effect  and  led  to  astonishing  successes.  But  ho 
was  extremely  ambitious;  to  keep  himself  in  office,  and  to 
make  his  oflice  the  most  important  in  the  kingdom,  was  his 
sole  aim.  and  the  advice,  political  and  military,  which  he 
offered  in  the  king's  council  was  exclusively  governed  by 
this  aim,  ot'tcn  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  country. 
Still  more  detestable  were  tho  means  he  applied.  The  de- 
vastation of  the  Palatinate,  one  of  the  greatest  barbarities 
of  modern  times,  was  bis  plan,  as  also  the  idea  of  using 
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the  dragoons  for  converting  the  Huguenots,  with  all  the 
horrors  resulting  from  it.  After  the  deiith  of  Colbert  in 
1GS.3  he  also  assumed  the  .administration  of  the  finances, 
but  knowing  no  other  expedients  than  extortions  and  loan.s, 
he  soon  ruined  the  finances  and  exhausted  the  country. 
The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  great  anxiety.  He 
had  become  very  exacting  and  overbearing,  and  the  king, 
who  was  easily  irritated  by  any  want  of  submission,  treated 
him  coldlv  and  even  slightingly  :  and  had  just  made  up  his 
min;I  to  throw  him  into  the  Bastile  when  he  d.  suddenly, 
July  IB,  11191. 

Louvre,  Palace  of  the  [Fr.  Palais  du  Louvre],  a 
famous  building  in  Paris,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine, 
between  the  river  and  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  It  faces  the 
church  of  St.  Germain  les  Auxerrois  on  the  E.  ami  the 
site  of  the  now  destroyed  palace  of  the  Tuileries  on  the  W. 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  not  known,  nor  has  any  jirob- 
able  explanation  of  its  meaning  been  given.  King  Dago- 
hert  is  said  to  have  built  a  castle  on  a  portion  of  the  site 
of  the  present  building  for  a  hunting-seat.  About  the  year 
1200.  Philip  Augustus  converted  this  castle  into  a  fortress, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  that 
it  was  included  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  In  1861!  the 
foundations  of  this  feudal  structure  were  uncovered  by  the 
Flan  I.  Louvre — Ground  Floor, 
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permission  of  the  municipality, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  two 
towers  flanking  the  principal 
gateway  stood  near  the  middle 
of  the  present  court.  The  ma- 
sonry of  the  foundations  was 
of  excellent  execution  and  well 
preserved,  though  only  covered 
with  about  a  foot  of  soil.  These 
foundations  extended  to  the 
Seine  in  the  direction  of  the 
Pont  des  Arts  and  parallel  to 
the  river,  pas.sjui:;  under  the 
Tour  de  I'llorloj^e  (Pavilion 
Sully).  The  principal  lines  of 
the  old  plan  may  now  be  seen 
marked  out  on  the  ])aveinent. 
Charles  V.  made  many  addi- 
tions to  the  castle  to  fit  it  for 
a  royal  residence.  Francis  I. 
pulled  down  the  old  fortress- 
palace,  and  bo;:;an  the  present 
building  in  1J2S.  The  old- 
est portion  is  tiie  southern  half  of  the  western  fide  of 
the  court.  It  wa?  built  after  the  desi;;ns  of  Pierre  Les- 
cot.  The  successors  of  Francis  in  turn  added  to  it.  His 
son,  Henry  II.,  carried  the  western  front  to  completion 
(now  ciilh'd  the  Vicux  Ijouvtc)  and  built  the  winj^ contain- 
ing the  (laicrie  d'Apollon.  The  sculpture?  of  this  portion 
of  the  building  were  the  work  of  dean  (Joujon  ami  other 
distinguishcil  artists  of  the  day.  In  this  part  of  the  build- 
ing the  marriage  of  Margaret  of  Valr)is  with  Heiirv  of 
Navarre  (afterwarcl  Henry  IV^.)  was  celebnitfd  io  l.'»72. 
Five  days  later  came  the  massacre  of  t^t.  IJartholoniew. 
when  Charles  IX.  fired  from  the  window  of  the  same  palace 
upfin  the  Huguenots,  most  of  whose  chiefs  had  been  pres- 
ent iLt  the  wedding.  The  window  from  whiidi  the  king 
fired  was  in  a  part  of  the  bnililing  afterward  pulh-d  d(»wn 
by  Ijouiff  XIII.  The  one  sometimes  jiointed  out  is  in  a 
part  of  the  building  not  constructcri  till  long  after  the  year 
1572.  Henry  iV.  began  the  Long  (iallery  to  ctmnect  the 
Louvre  with  the  Tuileries,  and  comph'tcd  it  so  far  as  to  be 
able  to  walk  through  it  before  his  dcnth.  I'niler  I>(niis 
XIII.  the  central  jmrtion  of  the  western  front  and  tiie 
lower  story  of  the  northern  side  were  built,  both  after  the 
designs  of  Lemcrcier.     Louis  XIV.,  by  the  advice  of  Col- 


bert, determined  to  complete  the  palace,  and  a  public  com- 
petition of  architects  was  o[»ened  in  order  to  jtrocure  de- 
signs. Those  of  a  physician.  Claude  Perrault.  were  chosen, 
but  jealousies  and  rivalries  interfered  with  their  execution, 
and  Bernini,  then  greatly  in  favor  in  Rome,  was  sent  for 
and  the  work  put  into  his  hands.  Louis  XIV.  laid  the 
first  stone  of  the  eastern  front,  but  Bernini  made  so  many 
enemies  by  his  instjience  and  conceit  that  lie  returned  to 
Italy,  and  in  IfJOli,  Perrault  was  allowed  to  carry  out  his 
original  design.  He  built  the  eastern  front,  with  its 
famous  colonnade  of  twenty-eight  twin  Corinthian  columns 
flanking  the  grand  gateway  toward  the  church  of  8t.  (.Ger- 
main Ics  Auxerrois.  He  also  built  the  southern  or  river 
front,  and  he  left  at  his  death  designs  for  three  sides  of 
the  great  court  (Cour  Francois  I*^'', ).  Each  side  of  this 
court  is  408  feet  in  length.  Want  of  money,  however,  and 
the  determination  of  the  king  to  erect  a  palace  at  Versailles, 
put  a  stop  to  further  work  upon  the  Louvre.  The  palace 
was  neglected,  almost  abandoned,  until  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  indeed  until  so  late  as  1802  the  greater  part 
of  the  building  was  without  a  roof.  Up  to  this  time  the 
Louvre  and  the  Tuileries  were  separate  buildings,  the 
space  between  them  being  occupied  by  a  mass  of  houses 
threaded  by  narrow,  irregular  streets.    In  one  of  the  streets 

Plan  II.  Louvre.— Collections  of  First  Floor, 
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that  ran  through  this  quarter,  the 
Hue  Ste.  Nicaise,  Cadoudal's  "  in-, 
fernal  machine,"  intended  to  de- 
stroy Napoleon  I.  on  his  way  to 
the  opera,  exploded  Dec.  24.  ISOO. 
It  is  possible  that  the  attempt 
upon  his  life  may  have  deter- 
mined Najiolcon  to  clear  the  re- 
gion about  the  palaces,  but,  from 
whatever  motive,  he  went  vigor- 
ously to  work,  and  made  a  solid 
beginning  of  those  imp'^ovcments 
which,  carried  still  farther  by 
Louis  Philippe,  were  brought  to 
completion  by  Napoleon  III. 
Napoleon  I.  finished  the  Louvre 
and  cleared  the  surrounding 
streets  and  a  large  porlicm  of 
the  Place  du  Carnuisel.  He  be- 
gan the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  and  car- 
ried it  from  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde to  a  little  bcyonil  the  Tuile- 
ries. Napoleon  HI.  continued  the  street  by  cutting 
through  the  thickest  masses  of  houses  from  the  Place  du 
Palais  Royal  to  the  Hotel  de  Villc.  thus  setting  the  whole  vast 
palace  clear  in  light  and  air.  The  internal  arrangements 
and  de(M)r;itions  of  the  Louvre  were  jirineipally  cflcctcd  by 
Charles  X.  and  Lcuiis  Philippe.  Napoleon  111.  repaired 
and  restored  tlie  fronts  toward  the  place  named  after 
himself,  ancl  lie  completed  the  edifice  by  raising  the  vast 
pile  of  building  connecting  the  Louvre  with  the  Tuileries. 
Thus,  before  the  destruction  of  the  Tuileries  by  the  Com- 
mune in  1S71  tlic  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries  made  one 
edifice,  of  which  the  ctimpletc  circuit  could  be  nmde  on  the 
second  floor.  The  ciintinuity  of  the  gr()und  floor  was  of 
course  broken  by  the  artdiways  which  permittcil  ingress 
and  egress  to  the  interior  (*ourts  and  to  tlic  huihling  itself. 
AltliiHigii  the  additions  to  eaeh  building,  ^\llil•h  were 
finally  to  unite  and  make  them  virtually  otu'.  wi-re  begun, 
as  has  been  shown,  at  a  very  eaidy  period,  it  was  thus  not 
until  our  (twn  immediate  time  that  they  were  ctiuipletcd. 
Nor  had  the  (inishing  tou(du'S,  internal  and  external.  l)ecn 
put  to  it  when  the  war  between  Kniiiee  and  tJermany  broke 
out,  which  nnt  only  preventeii  further  work  upon  the  build- 
ing, but  had  for  one  of  its  sequences  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  greater  part  of  the  Tuileries  and  of  the  most 
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H[ilL'nili(l  of  the  pavilinnH  (Pavilion  ilr  Kic-lielicu)  of  (he 
Louvre.  'I')iir<  piLvtlimi  uonluiiiufl  itiu  vury  viiliiiiblu  llih- 
li'itliCMjiiti  (III  Koiivre,  tliu  |irivatu  library  of  lUi;  crii|irror 
NiL|Milijuii  III.,  wliicli  library  wan  iilturly  lii-rtroyuil ;  Jiinl 
iiitlcnl  tlin  ('oiiiiiiiiiir  would  bavt;  ik-HLroynl  tlio  wholo 
hoiix  re  it'tlie  Vert'iiillcH  Irottjiri  bad  not  jtreveiitej  it.  The 
most  vitliiiiblu  of  tlui  [lioliircN  iintl  ulltcr  urL-lreaF<ureK  of 
the  niiiKeiirii  bad  been  curel'ully  [lackud  anrl  reinoved  to 
ItreMl  at  an  early  jitM-iod  in  the  war,  when  (he  advanee  of 
the  l'niHr<iiin-4  upon  the  v\iy  wan  feared.  It  wiis  never 
lookeil  tor  Lliiit  one  oC  the  (diief  poj^suwhionf*  of  France  would 
be  ill  danger  at  the  liiindH  of  Krenebinen. 

'i'he  greater  part  (d'  Ibe  Louvre  in  ot^eupied  with  the  eol- 
lections  of  pieturer',  Ktatue^,  ami  anlitpiitieH  that  eonr^li- 
tutu  the  Mutteu  du  Louvre.  It  wouhl  he  ininoKhiblo  within 
the  liinit^tofan  article  liketlii.Htu  ^ive  anyliiiii);  more  than 
the  briefest  nummary  <d'  its  eoiitentn.  The  worki4  in  H<;ulp- 
lure — ctatuec,  bunts,  vaset*,  and  inseriptiuntt — arc  distrib- 
uted ill  live  colleetions. 

(1)  Anrtfiit  <i'rtt-k  ami  Jinmnn  MnrhUn. — This  oolloction 
oooupies  the  lower  part  of  the  S.  W.  win;;  of  tlu)  Louvro 
palace,  a  part  of  the  ground  iluor  of  tlm  Louvre  gallery, 
and  Iwo  hir^e  hall.-i.  luitetin;;  tht;  building  by  the  I'avil- 
lon  l>onnn,  the  visitor  finds  biniself  in  a  vestibule  (A)  be- 
tween tbeso  two  hall.f  (B  and  C),  whieh  extend  to  tbo  ri^ht 
and  left.  The  marbles  tliey  contain  are  of  little  import- 
ance. ln'in>;  chietly  iintiipie,  but  of  not  the  hi^h<\-it  ((uality, 
placed  on  peilestals  to  relievo  the  otherwise  barren  look  »d' 
these  Ion;;  apartnieiitti.  Turning  to  the  left  on  entering;, 
the  visitor  fuidrt  at  the  end  of  the  loni;  hall  ('  a  room  called 
the  Rotondo  (I>).  The  five  rooms  of  this  suite  (  I,  2,^'-,  1,  J) 
are  devoted  to  works  of  tircek  and  Roman  sculpture,  but 
none  of  thc^e  are  very  remarkable.  A  new  room  {(>j  has 
been  aililed  ;  it  is  at  a  ri;;ht  an;;le  with  tho  rest,  and  con- 
tains, among  other  marbles,  a  respectable  statue  of  Augus- 
tus in  a  niche  at  the  vvc-tern  cml.  Relurning  to  tho  Ro- 
tunde  and  turning  to  the  right,  tho  visitor  enters  a  suite 
of  rooms  forming  a  part  of  the  old  Louvie.  First  in  order 
conies  tbo  iSaile  do  l>iane  (E),  and  on  leaving  tliis  wo  sec 
before  us  a  long  hall  Hneil  with  statues  on  either  hancL  and 
at  the  einl  the  eelebrated  Vcnun  *>f  M'dn.  Meforo  entering 
this  gallery,  ho\vever,  it  is  well  to  turn  to  the  left  and  visit 
the  Hull  of  the  t!aryatides  (F),  t^o  called  from  four  colossal 
caryatides  by  Jean  tioujon,  a  sculptor  of  whom  tho  French 
are  justly  proud,  and  to  whom  tiiis  noble  ajiartment  may 
be  considered  a  funeral  monument,  since  he  was  shot  hero 
while  at  work  during  1  lie  infamous  massacre  id' the  Hugue- 
nots. These  caryatides  support  a  gallery  on  whieh  is  a 
bas-relief  of  iJitiun  IUp<tni)iij^  a  copy  of  the  original  by 
Cellini,  designed  for  a  fountain  at  Fontaineblcau.  Most 
of  the  decorations  of  this  room  arc  by  Jean  (Joujon  or  liis 
seliolars.  Leaving  this  room,  the  visitor  returns  to  the 
Long  Hall,  ctne  <d'  a  suite  of  ajiartments  tleeorated  nearly 
as  wc  SCO  them  for  Catharine  de'  Medici.  The  Long  (ial- 
lory  contains  few  remarkable  works,  and  indeed  every- 
thing in  it  yields  ])erforee  io  the  Vt:itiie  i>f  Milit,  which  fills 
the  visitor's  eye,  standing  by  itself,  admirably  lighted,  and 
seen  from  tbo  moment  <d  entering.  A  door  covered  by  a 
curtain  leads  from  tbo  hall  (d' the  IVaitx  o/ .l/Z/o  to  another 
long  hall  (H)  parallel  with  tho  lirst,  by  which  the  visitor 
returns  on  his  stejts  and  comes  again  to  the  t^alle  do  l>iane. 
Tbo  principal  statue  in  this  second  long  hall  is  tlio  colos- 
sal Mt/pohH'Ut'.  Other  statues  here  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
lioyijhvH,-  (il<n/i(tfor,  the   IVj/ms  o/ .L/cm,  the  lfnn(r,HH  Dinmt. 

(2)  The  J'j't/i/pli'in  MioKum. — That  portion  of  the  rich 
Egyptian  collections  of  the  Louvre  whidi  consists  of  stat- 
ues, sphynxes,  sarcophagi,  and  in  general  of  tho  larger 
and  more  cumbntus  specimens  of  Egyptian  art,  is  contained 
in  two  halls  ('i.  h),  on  the  ground  floor,  occu]tying  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  southern  end  of  the  eastern  side  of  tho 
quadrangle.  Tbo  Collection  of  Smaller  Egyptian  An- 
tiquities (Musf'c  (.'hampollion)  is  on  the  Uoor  above.  The 
Egyptian  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  arc  entered  from  tho 
gateway  opposite  the  church  of  St.  <Jermain  les  .Auxerrois. 
Tliirt  is  a  very  rich  collection,  and  e<intains,  besides  fine 
si)ccimens  of  the  ordinary  class  of  Egyptian  sculpture,  such 
as  are  met  with  in  other  European  museums,  many  the 
like  of  whieh  are  not  to  be  found  out  of  Egypt  and  the 
new  museum  founded  by  Mariette  Rey  at  I!ouiru|. 

('.\)  'I'fit:  .{"Mi/ritiii  Hint  I'/tnitiriitn  S/iintUnn  tills  six  fOoms 
in  the  northern  half  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  quadrangle 
and  a  vestibule  on  the  nortlicrn  side  (<•).  This  museum 
contains  valuable  specimens  of  Assyrian  sculpture  discov- 
ered at  Nineveh  by  M.  Rotta.  Other  rooms  of  this  suite 
contain  Rbienician  sarcophagi,  and  in  others  there  are  cu- 
rious sculptures,  inscriptions,  urns,  etc.,  eluelly  front  Asia 
Minor.  One  of  the  rooms  is  called  Salle  da  Vase  de  Per- 
game,  from  the  fine  vase  with  sculptured  bas-reliefs  dis- 
co\ered  at  I'ergamus. 

(1 )  The  Afi/triun  Mttfteum. — In  a  narrow  gallery  (rf)  par- 
allel to  the  Egyptian  Hall,  and  looking  out  upon  the  Place 


du  Louvre,  U  ii  coltoolion  of  inscriptionH,  iioulpturcfi,  and 
mosaicH  of  tlie  Uomuu  period,  diiteovered  prineipully  in 
Algeria  and  on  the  northern  count  uf  Africa,  including 
Egypt.^^ 

{it)  Thr.  Afimrum  ftf  S'-ufpturc  of  the  MxdtUr.  Atjrn  atifl  o/ 
t/n:  Iiriniinfiaitct;  lA  arranged  in  flvc  liitlN  (e)  in  the  eautcrn 
half  of  tbefoulhern  Hirleof  the  r|^uai|riingle,  facing  the  river. 
The  collection  eonHistit  of  several  nionuinentH,  chiefly  f<c- 
pulcbral,  w  hieb  were  rer<cued  from  ehnrehen  destroyed  in  IIm- 
Revrdution,  and  of  workn  by  Ifonjon,  .Mielnd  Angelo,  ('id 
lini,  Mino  da  Fiesole,  'lean  Cousin,  Pilon,  Michel  C'olomb, 
and  others.  The  chief  treuhure  in  the  two  Htuluen  called 
'J'/itf  /'n'Monem,  executed  by  Michel  Angelo  for  the  tomb  of 
Julius  If. 

(()  >  Mnirum  of  MoiUrn  Sciifpture. — Thin  collection  in  ar- 
ranged in  (ivo  halls  (/),  (tiling  tho  northern  half  of  the 
western  side  of  the  quadrangle.  It  confints  ebiefly  of  llii^ 
works  of  artists  of  the  French  Hchool,  though  there  are  a 
few  by  foreign  artistH.  Here  are  Puget'M  AfUo  of  f'ruion 
dertiurvd  bij  tin;  Lion,  Pnijcht:  by  Pajou,  and  Htatucf*  by  IJlo- 
dion,  Houdr>n,  Pradicr,  and  others.  Jlero  uImu  ihCudovuV 
well-known  Cnpii/  ami  I'tujchc, 

All  these  eolleetions  are  on  the  groun^l.  floor.  Tho  old- 
est of  them  is  the  one  first  describeil — '*  Ancient  fj reek  and 
Roman  Marbles" — (Musfe  des  Marbres  AntiqucH).  It 
dates  from  17U7,  and  in  IHOiJ  was  opened  to  the  public  a- 
the  Musee  Napoleon.  Napoleon  I.  first  conceived  the  idea 
of  converting  the  palace  into  a  national  mu(<eum,  and 
caused  to  be  collected  here  not  only  all  the  art-treasures  of 
France,  but  added  to  these  the  H|)oils  of  all  the  principal 
galleries  of  Europe,  especially  <d  Italy,  the  trophies  of  }iiH 
victorious  campaigns.  The  transporting  the  cases  in 
which  these  famouii  statues  and  paintings  were  packed 
across  tho  Alps,  through  France,  and  finally  through  tin- 
streets  of  Paris,  was  managed  in  the  theatrical  way  in 
wliich  Napolcf^n  delighted.  As  the  procession  passed 
through  Paris,  the  immense  eases  inscribed  in  large  letters 
with  the  names  of  their  c<fntcnts,  Ln  Vvttuii  dc  M/divin. 
La  Traunjitjnrtitiou,  etc.,  and  drawn  by  gayly-caparisoned 
horses,  it  resembled  a  Roman  triumph,  and  was  bailed  with 
exultation  by  tbo  whole  city  that  poured  forth  in  h'diday 
attire  to  meet  it.  The  opening  of  the  gallery  to  the  public 
altracteil  swarms  of  visitors  from  England  and  liernmny. 
and  indeed  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Rut  in  IS1.*>  the  pic- 
tures and  statues  were  restored  by  the  allies  to  their  orig- 
inal owners.  In  IStiO  the  Mus^c  dcs  Marbrcs  Antique- 
contained  240  statues,  2.;il  busts,  216  bas-reliefs,  and  23.'* 
vases,  altars,  etc. — in  all.  i*2U  objects. 

Tho  collections  on  the  first  floor  arc  reached  by  n  spa- 
cious double  staircase  at  the  end  of  the  long  gallery  en- 
tered from  the  Pavilion  I)enon  (Plan  II.  A).  At  the  bead 
of  tlie  stairs  we  enter  the  Rotonde.  a  spacious  vestibule 
handsomely  paved  with  mosaic  which  gives  access  to  two 
ditl'crcnt  series  of  museums:  the  one  makes  the  complete 
circle  of  the  old  Louvre  palace :  the  other  fills  the  whole 
first  floor  of  that  wing  of  the  new  Louvre  which  extend-^ 
along  the  river  an<l  makes  the  southern  side  of  the  Place 
Napoleon  III.  Turning  to  the  right  on  entering  the  Ro- 
tonde, wc  pass,  by  two  gates  of  wrought  steel  of  the  time 
of  Henry  II..  into  the  (Halerie  d'Apoilon  (  Plan  II.  IJ).  This 
was  an  addition  to  the  Louvre  originally  begun  by  Charle- 
IX.  and  eomjdctcd  by  Henry  IV.  Destroyed  by  lire  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV,  (IGOl).it  was  rebuilt  in  the  same  year, 
hut  shared  in  the  neglect  that  the  whole  palace  suffcrcl 
during  the  building  of  Versailles.  It  was  afterward  di 
viiled  up  into  apartments  where  the  royal  academies,  es- 
pecially those  of  painting  ancl  sculpture,  had  their  sittings. 
Finally,  it  was  restored  by  Louis  Philipiie.  and  opened  t" 
the  jiublic  in  ISol  by  Louis  Najpolcon,  then  president  of  the 
reiiublic.  The  room  is  184  feet  long  by  2S  broad.  It  has 
twelve  windows  looking  out  upon  the  (iardcn  of  the  Infanta. 
This  fine  room  contains  a  rich  collection  of  Palissy  ware. 
vases  of  agate,  jasper,  and  other  precious  materials,  Japa 
nesc  objects,  jewelry,  etc.  A  door  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  western  side  opens  into  the  Salon  Carre  (Plan  II.  Ci. 
in  which  arc  the  choicest  specimens  the  Louvre  contains 
of  pictures  by  artists  of  the  Italian.  Flemish,  Spanish,  and 
French  schools.  Here  are  Veronese's  magnificent  Mnryiitrp 
ill  Coiia  :  Murillo's  Immaculate  (''niefptiaii  ;  Holbein's  por 
traits  of  Erasmus,  Anne  of  Clevcs.  Sir  Thomas  Mure: 
Kaphnel's  /-«  fhUe  Jardiniere,  V'i»f/iit  of  /'raNc/»  /..  St. 
Mivftaci  ttubdiiiug  Satnii  ;  Titian's  Entombment^  Titian  nnd 
hift  Miitrttii  :  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Portrait  of  Moiia  Li»n 
{La  Joconde).  La  Vienje  nnx  lioeherif  ;  (tiorgione's  Cut 
cert.     These  are  perhaps  the  chief  glories  of  the  collection. 

Leaving  the  Salon  Carr6,  wc  enter  the  famous  4,1  rent 
Gallerv  (Plan  II.  D),  Musee  des  Tableaux  des  Ecole- 
Italienncs  ct  Flamamlcs.  This  gallery  was  formerly  \'.V12 
feet  in  length  and  42  in  width,  but  owing  to  the  improve 
raents  going  on  it  has  provisionally  lost  two-thirds  of  its 
length.     It  formerly  containcti  the  pictures  of  the  French 
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school,  but  thesp  have  been  removed  to  other  rooms.  Im- 
mediately on  enterin_?  the  Great  tlallery  a  door  to  the  right 
opens  into  a  room  {Plan  11.  E)  containing  important  pic- 
tures by  Italian  masters.  Here  are  Mantegna,  the  celebrated 
Madonna  dvUa  Vittnria  ;  Palma  Vecehio.  a  Hof)/  Fttmih/  : 
Sandro  Botticelli,  a  Holi/  Famihj ;  Raphael,  Portrait  nf 
Joanna  of  Arnfjon,  Portrait  of  a  Yomuj  Man,  the  so-called 
Raphael  and  his  Fcncinff-matitcr,  Portrait  of  Balthazar  Cas- 
tifjlione  ;  Leonardo  da  Vinei,  La  Belle  Ferroniere  and  St. 
John  Baptist :  with  others  by  Titian,  Perugino,  Cima  da 
Conegliano,  Bonifazio,  and  Carpaccio. 

In  the  tircat  (iallery,  to  which  the  visitor  returns  from 
this  room,  the  Italian  and  Spanish  pictures  will  be  found 
on  the  walls  at  the  eastern  end.  The  most  notable  of 
these  are  Cimabue's  Vinjin  and  Child  ;  Giotto's  St.  Francia 
rcreirlnr/  the  .'<lii/inata  :  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole's  Corona- 
tion if  the  Yirtfin  ;  with  others  by  Perugino,  Veronese, 
(Jhirlandajo,  Murillo,  etc.  In  the  centre  of  the  northern 
wall  of  the  Great  Gallery  a  door  opens  into  the  noble 
8.alle  des  Ktats  (  Plan  II.  F),  once  filled  with  paintings,  but 
in  the  later  days  of  the  Second  Empire  devoted  to  state 
ceremonials.  It  is  over  V',~  feet  long,  about  69  wide,  and 
53  in  height.  It  is  lighted  by  three  rows  of  windows,  the 
upper  one  being  circular  in  shape.  A  gallery  supported 
on  gilded  columns  runs  round  the  greater  part  of  it.  The 
western  half  of  the  Great  Gallery  is  devoted  to  the  Flemish, 
Dutch,  and  German  schools.  Here  are  some  very  fine 
Van  Dycks.  The  Children  of  Charles  [.  :  Holbein,  Portraits 
of  Xiehotas  h'ratzer  ami  William  Warchnm  :  iXnhens,  The 
Kermesse  ;  with  others  by  Denner,  Bol,  Quentin  Mat.sys, 
Paul  Potter,  Jletzu,  Teniers,  Philippe  de  Champagne.  Tho 
most  striking  contents  of  the  Flemish  collection  are  tho 
twenty-one  large  paintings  by  Rubens  and  his  pupils  rep- 
resenting events  in  the  life  of  Maria  de'  jMedioi  from  her 
birth,  and  of  her  husband.  Henry  IV.,  from  their  miirriage. 
They  were  painted  to  decorate  the  gallery  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg. 

.\t  the  western  end  of  the  Great  Gallery  a  door  to  tho 
right  opens  into  a  suite  of  rooms  (Gl  overlooking  the  Place 
du  Carrousel  and  the  Place  Napoleon  III.,  in  which  have 
been  hung  tho  paintings  of  the  French  school.  In  tho 
first  of  these  rooms  are  some  interesting  works  of  the  six- 
teenth century;  then  follow  two  rooms  devoted  to  the  pic- 
tures of  Lesueur.  In  the  next  two  rooms  are  Joseph  A'er- 
net's  Views  of  the  Ports  of  Franee  and  other  works  by  tho 
same  artist,  with  battle-pieces  by  Vandcrmeulen.  All 
these  rooms  face  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  but  the  visitor 
now  enters  a  large  hall,  the  first  of  a  suite  facing  the  Place 
Napoleon  III.,  parallel  to  the  Great  Gallery,  and  contain- 
ing pictures  by  French  artists  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  Here  are  pictures  by  Poussin.  ('laudc, 
Watteau.  .loseph  Vernet,  Vanloo,  Greuze,  Gerard,  bringing 
the  hist'iry  of  French  painting  down  to  tho  early  part  of 
the  ]iresent  century.  These  pictures  are  arranged  in  two 
large  galleries  separated  by  the  Salon  Denon,  sometimes 
called  the  Salle  le  Brun,  from  the  paintings  it  contains  rep- 
resenting the  battles  of  .•\lexandor  the  Great  and  his  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Babylon,  by  Le  Brun. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  gallery  of  French  paintings  is 
tt  door  opening  upon  the  landing-place  of  the  great  stair- 
case. The  visitor  now  returnsto  the  Rotonde.  by  which 
he  entered  the  Salle  d'.Apollon,  and.  leaving  it  by  a  door 
on  tho  E.  side,  begins  his  survey  of  the  second  series  of 
museums  on  this  floor.  Tho  room  first  entered  is  tho  Sallo 
des  Bijou.x  (Plan  II.  «),  containing  a  portion  of  the  Cam- 
paTia  collection,  consisting  of  Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Roman 
jewelry.  The  next  room  is  the  Salle  des  Sept  Cheminces 
(I'lan  II.  J),  This  room  has  been  constructed  by  throwing 
into  one  tho  several  rooms  into  which  it  was  once  divided^ 
Thoehimncy-piceesof  the  original  rooms  remain,  and  give 
Ihc  room  its  name.  It  was  beautifully  fitted  up  by  Louis 
Philippe  to  receive  the  paintings  of  the  great  artists  of  the 
revolutionary  and  imjicrial  periods.  Hero  arc  some  of  the 
best  works  of  Daviil,  Gfirard,  Prudhon,  Gros,  Girodet. 
(iuerin,  (SfTicault— David,  I'ortrait „f  I'ins  VII..  The.  It,i))e 
of  the  Snhinrs  :  Gerard,  lirtisarins,  Cupid  anil  /'s,/,-he  ; 
Girodet,  The  Bnrial  of  .Atala,  Kndijmion,  The  Delui/e ; 
Prudhon,  Crime  piirsncd  bi/  Venr/canee ;  G(;rioau1t,  The 
IVreek  of  the  Medusa. 

From  the  Salic  des  Sept  CheininC'os  three  suites  of  rooms 
arc  entered.  A  door  in  Ihc  S.  K.  corner  gives  access  to  the 
Musf^o  Napoleon  IIL  (Plan  H.  .•  I,  containing  a  portion  of 
the  Campana  collection,  with  anti(|uilies  from  Syria,  Ma- 
cedonia, 'I'hessaly,  and  tho  N.  of  Asia  Mini>r.  They  arc 
arranged  in  nine  rooni.s,  subdivisions  of  one  long  gallery 
overlooking  tho  Seine.  (N.  B.  In  the  Plan  all  these  arc 
thrown  into  one.)  A  door  from  tho  last  of  these  rooms 
leads  to  a  suite  parallel  to  tho  Musfe  Napoleon  III.,  and 
looking  upon  tho  court  of  the  Louvre — (.'our  Francois  I". 
This  suite  consists  of  eight  rooms,  four  on  each  side  of  a 
larger  central  hall  called  tho  Salle  du  Trflno  (Plan  II.  rf), 


or  the  Salle  des  Colonnes,  from  the  fine  Corinthian  marble 
columns  that  support  its  ceiling.  This  suite  of  rooms  has 
been  called,  from  the  reign  in  which  it  was  erected,  the 
Musee  du  Charles  X.  (N.  B.  In  the  Plan  nil  these  have 
been  thrown  into  one.)  The  eastern  half  of  the  suite  con- 
tains the  Museuiji  of  Smaller  Egyptian  Antiquities  (Plan 

II.  e),  and  the  four  rooms  entereil  on  crossing  the  Salle  du 
Trone,  and  forming  the  other  half  of  the  suite  (Plan  11./), 
constitute  the  Museum  of  Smaller  Greek,  Roman,  anrl 
Etruscan  Antiquities.  The  last  room  of  this  museum  opens 
into  the  Salle  des  Sept  Cheminces.  A  iloor  in  the  northern 
side  of  the  room  (Salic  des  Sept  Cheminces)  admits  to  the 
Salle  Henri  II.  (Plan  II.  3),  in  which  the  Musee  Napoleon 

III.  is  continued,  and  which  serves  as  a  vestibule  to  the 
Salle  des  Seances,  a  v.ast  saloon  of  Corinthian  architecture 
roofed  with  dulled  glass,  and  with  a  gallery  on  all  four 
sides.  It  is  richly  gilded,  and  contains  another  portion  of 
the  Musee  Napoleon  III.  The  same  valuable  collection  is 
continued  in  the  Salle  des  Bronzes  (Plan  II.  h),  which  is 
entered  from  the  landing  of  the  grand  staircase  in  the 
Pavilion  Sully.  The  Campana  collection,  purchased  from 
the  papal  government,  .and  now  arranged  in  various  rooms 
of  the  Louvre  under  the  name  of  Musee  Napoleon  III., 
comprises  1I,S35  articles,  of  which  the  metal  portion  only 
is  exhibited  in  this  room,  together  with  various  Gallo- 
Roman  antiquities. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  grand  staircase  a  door,  answer- 
ing to  the  one  that  leads  to  the  Salle  des  Seanees,  admits 
to  the  Musee  des  Dcssins  (  Plan  II.  ;),a  collection  of  draw- 
ings and  designs  by  the  old  masters.  It  consists  of  four- 
teen rooms  (N.  B.  In  the  Plan  these  are  reduced  to  three), 
and  comprises  ,16,000  specimens  of  the  great  masters  of 
nearly  all  the  schools.  The  first  four  halls  on  tho  western 
side  of  the  palace  contain  ( 1 )  drawings  by  masters  of  the 
Roman  and  Florentine  schools:  (2  and  ;i)  the  same,  with 
Lombard  and  Venetian:  (4)  the  Bolognese  school.  Beyond 
these  is  a  large  hall  forming  the  north-western  angle  of  the 
palace  and  looking  out  upon  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  Here  are 
drawings  by  the  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  German  schools. 
Turning  to  the  right,  we  enter  a  series  of  nine  rooms,  in 
which  the  collection  of  drawings  is  continued,  and  devoted 
to  artists  of  the  French  school.  The  first  room  is  a  small 
apartment  from  which  a  staircase  leads  to  the  Ethnograph- 
ical, Chinese,  .American,  and  Marine  Museums  on  the  floor 
above.  The  second  contains  works  b3'  Lesueur,  N.  Poussin, 
and  Claude.  The  third  contains  works  by  Lesueur.  The 
fourth  is  filled  with  drawings  by  Le  Brun,  Vandermculen, 
Jouvenet,  and  Coypel.  The  fifth  shows  us  Watteau, 
Boucher,  Fragonard,  and  Greuze.  In  the  si.xth  is  the 
cartoon  of  David's  celebrated  picture,  Le  Sernient  du  Jen 
de  Pnnme.  with  works  by  tiirodet,  Gerard,  Granet,  Gros, 
and  Prudhon.  In  the  seventh  room  are  paintings  on  por- 
celain and  miniatures.  In  the  eighth  are  crayon  portraits 
by  French  painters  of  the  early  sixteenth  century.  The 
ninth,  which  forms  the  centre  of  this  side  of  the  Louvre, 
is  devoted  to  works  in  distemj^cr,  chiefly  portraits  by  Mau- 
rice, Latour,  Chardin,  and  Nanteuil. 

Six  rooms  in  the  other  half  of  this  northern  side  of  the 
Louvre  (Plan  II.  tc)  are  devoted  to  the  very  precious 
media?val  collections,  the  greater  part  consisting  of  the 
Musee  Sauvageot,  formed  by  tho  gentlcniiin  whose  name 
it  bears,  and  who  left  it  to  tho  Louvre  by  will  in  1S5G.  It 
consists  of  furniture,  wood-earvings,  miniatures,  Venetian 
glass  and  enamels,  bronzes,  etc.  In  other  rooms  of  tho 
suite  arc  admirable  collections  of  Palissy  ware  and  other 
specimens  of  French  pottery  :  two  rooms  devoted  to  Italian 
faience  or  majolica,  with  Delia  Robbia  reliefs.  At  the  end 
of  this  very  interesting  suite  a  door  leads  to  the  great  stair- 
ease  in  the  north-eastern  angle.  The  visitor  turns  to  tho 
right  :ind  enters  the  (ialcrie  de  la  ('(donnade  (Plan  11.  m), 
a  name  gi\cu  to  three  line  halls  looking  u])on  tho  eastern 
cttl{)nnade  of  the  Louvre.  Beyond  the  Galcrie  de  la  Colon- 
nade is  tho  Mus6e  des  Souverains  (Plan  II.  n).  This  mu- 
seum, which  has  now  been  sup(iressed,  formerly  consisted 
of  five  halls  filled  with  relies  of  tho  sovereigns  of  France. 
The  last  room  opens  upon  the  great  staircase  of  the  south- 
eastern angle.  From  the  landing  a  door  gives  access  to 
tho  great  ccdonnade.  It  was  by  tliis  door  that  the  insurgents 
of  ISIIO  obtaincil  admission  to  the  Louvre  after  a  desperate 
fight  with  tho  Swiss  guanls.  The  visitor  can  leave  the 
Liuivre  by  descending  these  stairs  and  ])assing  through  the 
Egyptian  Museum,  or  he  can  return  to  tho  Ilotoude  and  so 
out  by  the  Pavilion  Denon. 

With  the  exceptiim  of  the  neither  very  important  norvory 
interesting  museums  on  the  second  floor  of  Ihc  Louvre,  we 
have  now  briefly  catalogued  the  riches  of  this  magnificent 
museum.  The  Musee  de  la  Marine  occupies  eleven  rooms. 
It  contains  models  of  Oriental  boats  and  vessels,  and  of  tho 
apparatus  used  in  removing  tlie  Obelisk  of  Luxor,  now  in 
the  Place  dc  la  Conecuclc  ;  also  plans  in  relief  of  several  of  tho 
French  ports,  models  of  cannon,  of  a  war-steamer,  etc.     Be- 
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yond  tliiDiniicouiii  i»lhoMuii<'oKtlinOKmphiquo,ii collection  I 
ol'ar(ii;l(iMi>l"iliMnii«ti<;  unfuml  of  in(lnufa<auri'  (,!" iincivilizi'il 
liiiliuii".  tiij,'ill"-r   Willi   ('liiiH'"u  iiiiiiiiiriii'lun'^  mill  i.liji'ctii 
frurii  Iiiiliii,  oli\     'I'lific  in  uIkii  an  Ainnii'iiii  .Miim'uiii.  i:i>ii- 
BiHliiiK  ol'  uiiliniiitics  iliaciivcrcil  in  I't^u,  lii)liviii,  Mexico,  j 
Yuen  tun.  eto.  ;  imd  in  unolli«r  |.urt  iil'  llii"  "lor.v  llirce  rooini) 
oiintiiinin«  Cliinc-i'  i.liji.l".  iiiuftly  tliu  iiluiidur  of  the  oni-  ■ 
jicror'H  Hiimmer  |uilin'f  iil   I'rkiii. 

Tliu  iillii-iiil  cuUloKUis  I.I  tliij  Louvre,  koIiI  in  the  build- 
ing, thoiiKli  viiliiublo  UK  huokH  of  refeiencc,  rue  too  bulky 
iinil  toil  niiiny  lo  be  of  niueb  uho  to  tlie  tmnKicnt  visitor. 

lie  iniinl  ilepeiiil   ii|iiin  tlie  exeellvnt  ({uidel ks  of  (ialiK- 

niiili  anil  Monav.  allliou|.'li  iii'ii  ibese  are  not  abBiilutely 
neeesnary,  nineu  the  lilies  of  all  llie  |iielures  in  eaeh  rooni, 
willi  tbeir  re»|iectivonunibcrn,are  inKeribcd  on  tablets  hunt; 
ii|ion  the  walJH.  Mueh  a«si»tanee  in  ivrilinu  this  article 
bill  been  obtained  from  .Murray's  O'lii-li-  (..  I'lirit,  from  ] 
»liii-li  our  plans  luive  been  redueed.  Tlie  mo.-l  iniporlant 
information  upon  llio  sciilplure  of  Ibo  Louvre  is  conliiined 
in  (.'hirao's  work,  ,l/ii«/c  tit:  Sfitl/ilurr  iiiitltiHe.  <t  mt,ilcnit,im 
Iltufn'plittn  hiiiltiritfttrfl  ijrtiiihititic,  till  Ltnwri^  iil  tin  limlen  Ken 
I'tirlim,  lien  Sliiliiti.  IIiihIi-h,  lliiii-rflif/n  rt  /ii«(i;'/i(oiii»,  tir. 
elf.,  (1  vols.  Rr.  in-.Hvo  do  te.vte,  et  ti  vols,  in  llo.  luee  ll.'iO 
pliinebos  (I'ltris,  I.SIl-6:)).  An  interesting  book  is  liayle 
St.  .lolin's  The  Ltiuvre,  or  the  Jiiutjntphy  of  a  Mimetim  (8vo, 
London.  1S5S).  CLAnKScE  Cook. 

I'OVilt  (Simon  I'rn/or),  Loun,  b.  in  Scotland  about  i 
KiTli.  j,'randson  of  tlie  nintb  and  cousin  of  the  tenth  lord, 
by  whose  will  he  sueeee  led  to  the  title  and  estates  :  but  in 
order  to  strenj;tben  bis  title  be  endeavored  to  ^et  posses- 
sion of  the  sister  of  the  late  lord,  and  failing;  in  tlie  attempt 
seized  n|>on  the  widow,  whom  he  eompelled  to  marry  him. 
These  clarin;;  acts  provoked  reprisals,  and  Lord  Lnvat  was 
for  several  years  obiii^ed  in  self-defenee  lo  maintain  an  at- 
titude of  insurrei'tion  against  the  eonslituted  aotlioritics. 
On  tlic  aecession  of  tiueen  Anne  he  was  oullaned  and 
forced  to  llec  to  the  Continent,  where  he  led  a  mysterious 
life  for  twelve  years,  tin  the  outbreak  of  the  Jacobite  in- 
surreelion  of  171S  he  was  invited  by  bis  clansmen  to  es- 
pouse that  cause,  but  prorerred  lo  take  the  opposite  course, 
inducing  them  to  follow  his  ;;uidance,  for  which  service  ho 
was  restored  to  l(is  estates.  In  the  insurrection  of  l74o  ho 
sent  his  clan  umlcr  commaml  of  his  son  to  li^'ht  for  tho 
I'retendor.  while  he  protested  his  own  loyalty  to  the  house  of 
lirunswick.  Tlii.s  double  gallic  was  unsuccessful,  and  made 
him  cspeidally  obno.\ious  to  the  government,  which  brought 
him  to  trial  for  treason,  resulting  in  his  execution  on  Tower 
Hill  Apr.  II,  1747. 

Lovc-Apple,  a  name  once  given  to  tho  Li/copcrtkiiM 
CHciilriititni.  or  To,M.\To  {which  see). 

I-iOVC- least,  a  modern  restoration  of  the  ancient  .Ac A p.f: 
(wliicb  see).  The  Moravian  Ilrethren.  the  various  denomi- 
nations of  .Methodists,  and  some  other  bodies  of  Christians 
observe  this  eustoui.  In  sonic  places  the  love-feast  is  a 
simple  meal,  at  whiidi  prayer,  singing,  and  religious  con-_ 
versation  are  in  order.  Ucnerally,  among  the  Methodists, 
bread  and  water  alone  arc  used,  and  all  members  of  the 
church  are  allowed  to  participate.  The  Sandemanians 
have  a  weekly  love-feast,  eaten  on  Sunday. 

Love'joy,  a  v.  and  tp.  of  Iroquois  co..  111.,  on  tho  Chi- 
cago D.iuville  and  Vinceiincs  R.  R.      Poji.  210. 

Lovejoy  (Elliaii  Parish),  b.  at  Albion,  Mo.,  Nov.  9, 
1802;  gradualed  at  Watorville  College  in  1S2U:  became  in 
1827  a  teacher  and  in  1828  an  editor  at  St.  Ijouis.  Mo.; 
studied  theology  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  in  l.s:!.'i  was  or- 
dained a  Presbyterian  minister;  in  IS.'ili.  while  editor  of 
tho  St.  Loui.s  O'ldciTer,  attacked  slavery  in  its  columns,  and 
was  in  consequence  compelled  by  a  mob  to  roniovo  to  Alton, 
111. ;  here  his  printing-press  was  twice  destroyed  by  a  mob, 
and  on  a  third  atlaek,  on  the  night  of  Nov.  7,  18:^7,  ho  at- 
tempted to  defend  his  ]jroperty.  and  shot  one  of  the  attack- 
ing party,  whrreu(ion  he  was  himself  shot  dead.  Mr.  Love- 
jov  had  some  reputation  as  a  poet.  (See  his  Life,  by  0. 
and  ,1.  C.  Lovejoy,  1S:!8.) 

Lovp,ioy  (OwKS).  brother  of  Elijah  P.,  b.  at  Albion 
Mc.  .Tan.  r>.  1811:  educated  at  Bowdoin  College,  and  re- 
moved to  .\lton.  III. ;  was  present  when  his  brother  was 
killed,  and  thereafter  conducted  many  antislavery  meet- 
ings, often  suhji'cling  him  to  tines  and  imprisonment  ;  be 
was  a  Congregational  minister  of  Princeton.  111..  1.8"i8-.i4, 
and  member  of  Congress  1S!)C-C4.  D.  at  Brooklyn,  N.  V., 
Mar.  2.').  ISf.l. 

IiOve'lncc  (Run  inn),  b.  at  Woolwich,  England,  in 
l('il8:  gravluated  at  (Oxford  in  Ifi.'tfi;  became  courtier  of 
Charles  I.,  and  colonel  in  Ihe  royal  ormy  during  the  great 
rebellion  :  served  also  in  the  French  army:  was  twice  im- 
prisoned in  England,  and  solaced  his  lonely  hours  by  the 
composition  of  amatory  verses,  of  which  two  volumes  were 
published,  and  which  have  given  hiui  a  place  iu  the  colleo- 


tlons  of  minor  poetii.     D.  in  London  in  lfl6B.     An  edition 
of  bis  /'rienit  was  publiubcd  by  J.  Uusaell  Smith  in  I8IH. 

l.oveliici-'x,  ip.  of  Wilkcii  co.,  X.  C.     Pop.  027. 

I. live  l.iiily,  (p.  of  llurke  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  S'J?. 

Lovc'liincI,  p.  v.,  Larimer  eo..  Col.,  and  n  iitalion  on 
the  Col.  Ciiiiral  It.  It.,  where  slii(?c«  leave  for  Esle»  Park 
ill  same  I'oiinty,  ban  2  cliurclicH.     I'op.  in  187!',  about  2UII. 

Loveliind,  po«l-v.  of  Clcrinout  co.,  0.,  on  the  Litllo 
Miami  River,  and  on  tho  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  and  the 
Little  .Miami  R.  R«. 

IjOV'oII,  postlp.  of  Oxford  co.,  Me.,  25  miles  W.  of 
Pariy,  has  IS  churches,  some  manufactures,  and  a  Ore  initu- 
ranco  company.      Pop,  1018. 

Lovcll,  tp.  of  .Muskegon  CO.,  Mich.     Pop.  1C7. 

Lovcll  (tren.  CifAiu.K.H  S.),  b.  in  Massachusetts  about 
ISIO  ;  enlisted  as  private  soldier  in  the  army  in  IHIil  j  ap- 
pointed second  lieutenant  of  infantry  in  I8.'17,  first  lieu- 
tenant 18:)8,  captain  1818,  major  18(il,  lieutenant-colonel 
180.'),  and  colonel  |8C.>;  in  llie  war  willi  Mexico  served 
with  his  regiment  at  Chiirubusco,  Molinodcl  Rey,  Cliapul- 
tepoo,  and  capture  of  tho  city  of  Mexico;  in  the  civil  war 
served  throughout  Ihe  Virginia  Peninsular  campaign;  at 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  .\nlietam,  Kredericksburg, 
etc.,  most  of  which  time  was  in  ei.inmand  of  a  brigade. 
Retired  Dec,  1870,  and  d.  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  .Ian.  X,  1871. 

Lovell  (James),  son  of  "  Master  Lovcll,"  b.  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  Oct.  Iil,  17.'!7;  graduated  at  Harvard  17J<»;  was 
usher  of  the  Latin  School  under  his  father  1757-75;  deliv- 
ered the  official  address  before  tho  city  authorities  Apr.  2, 
1771,  in  coinmemoralion  of  the  first  anniversary  of  tho 
"  Boston  massacre,"  thus  inaugurating  a  custom  which  lias 
continued  to  the  present  time.  He  was  imprisoned  by 
Gen.  G:igo  after  tho  battle  of  Bunker  Hill ;  exchanged  in 
Nov.,  177r>:  was  a  member  of  tho  Continental  Congress 
Deo.,  1770-82;  receiver  of  taxes  1781-88;  collector  of  the 
port  of  Boston  1788-80,  and  naval  officer  1790-1814.  Ho 
was  at  one  time  master  of  the  North  Grammar  School, 
Boston,  and  published  some  tracts.  V.  at  Windham,  Me., 
July  14,  1811. — His  son,  Ma.i.  Jawes  Lovki.i,,  b.  July  9, 
1758;  graduated  at  H.-vrvard  I77I5;  was  adjutant  in  Jack- 
son's .Massachusetts  regiment  177G-79,  and  of  Lee's  Legion 
in  the  Southern  campaign.  He  participated  in  many  of 
the  battles  of  tho  Revolution  from  Lexington  to  Eutaw 
Springs.     D.  at  St.  Matthew's,  .S.  C„  July  10,  1850. 

LoveU  (Jiiiix),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  June  Ifi.  1710; 
graduated  at  Harvard  1728;  became  usher  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School  172U,  aud  was  its  master  from  17:14  to  its 
suppression  by  the  siege  of  Boston  Apr.  HI,  1775.  During 
this  long  period  "  Master  Lovell  "  was  the  instructor  of 
many  men  eminent  in  the  Revolutionary  annals,  but  his 
own  opinions  were  so  decidedly  loyalist  that  be  embarked 
with  the  British  troops  Mar.  14,  1770,  for  Halifax,  N.  S.. 
where  bed.  in  1788.  He  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar, 
and.  though  rigid  in  discipline,  was  popular  for  his  genial 
disposition.  He  delivered  the  address  on  the  dedication 
of  Paneuil  Hall.  Mar.  14,  1743,  and  wrote  various  miscel- 
laneous publications. 

I.ovcll  (.losF.pn),  M.  D.,  son  of  James,  b.  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  Dec.  22,  1788:  graduated  at  Harvard  1807;  studied 
medicine,  was  appointed  surgeon  of  the  9th  Infantry  in 
1812;  served  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  ond  in  I8I8  became 
surgeon-general  of  the  U.  S.  army.  D.  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  Oct.  17,  1836. 

Lovcll  (Gen.  Mansfield),  son  of  Joseph,  b.  at  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  Oct.  20,  1S22;  graduated  at  West  Point 
1842.  and  entered  the  artillery;  served  under  Gen.  Taylor 
in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  was  wounded  at  Monterey  ; 
transferred  to  tho  army  of  Gen.  Scott,  he  was  chief  of  staff 
of  (Juitman's  division,  and  severely  wounded  in  the  assault 
on  Ihe  city  of  Jlcxico ;  resigned  from  the  army  in  1854, 
settled  in  New  York,  and  was  (1858-01)  deputy  commis- 
sioner, and  for  a  time  acting  commissioner,  of  public 
works:  in  Ihe  civil  war  served  as  major-general  of  tho 
Confederate  armv,  and  was  in  command  of  the  department 
of  the  South  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  ; 
subsenuenllv  served  in  the  North  Mississippi  ond  Georgia 
campaigns:"  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  in  command  in 
South  Carolina. 

liOV'er  (Sami-ei,'),  b.  at  Dublin  in  1797;  early  attained 
some  distinction  as  a  painter,  poet,  and  singer;  his  earliest 
work,  excepting  contributions  lo  Ihe  journals,  was  l.rymilt 
and  Sooqn  :/ irclnnil :  in  1828  became  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  giving  successful  atlenlion  lo 
portraits  and  miniatures.  His  /fory  O'Mnre  (  1837).  lltiudy 
Aitily  (1842). and  Treature  Trore  (1844), comic  Irish  talcs, 
widely  extended  bis  fame.  Stmii*  find  TtnUadt  (18;'.9i. 
Ll/rien  n/  Ireland  (1858).  MelrirnI  Tiilrn  (1859  I.  and  .several 

successful  dramatic  works  were  written  by  him.     He  also 
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f^ave  public  exhibitions  and  lectures  in  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land, and  Amrrica  with  much  success,      D.  July  6,  1868. 

Lov'ettsville,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Loudoo  co.,  Va.  Pop. 
of  V.  Ioj:  of  tp.  oOl>0. 

tove'well  (Capt.  Jons),  b.  at  Dunstable,  N.  H.,  near 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  son  of  John 
Lovewell,  an  ensign  in  Croinwell's  army,  who  d.  at  the  re- 
puted age  of  120  years.  He  was  engaged  as  captain  of 
volunteers  in  several  successful  expeditions  against  the  In- 
dians in  1724-25,  but  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his  company, 
May  S,  172j,  by  a  body  of  Indians  under  the  chief  Paugus. 
This  battle,  which  gave  name  to  Lovewell's  Pond,  Me., 
was  long  famous  as  "  Lovewell's  Fight,"  chiefly  through 
the  popularity  of  a  "long  and  mournful  ballad"  which 
commemorated  the  incidents  of  the  conflict.  {See  Drake's 
Book  of  the  Indians  and  the  £.cpedifioiis  of  Capt.  Love- 
well,  by  F.  Kidder,  lSfi5.) — A  brother,  Zacchkus  Love- 
well,  b.  at  Dunstable  July  24.  1701,  was  colonel  of  a  New 
Hampshire  regiment  in  the  French  war,  and  d.  Apr.  12, 
1772. 

Lov'ing^ston,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Nelson  co.,  Va., 
on  the  Washington  City  Virginia  Midland  and  Great  South- 
ern R.  R.     Pup.  5511. 

liOV^ington,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Moultrie  co.,  111.,  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Paris  and  Decatur  and  the  Bloomington 
and  Ohio  River  R.  Rs.     Pop.  15S8. 

Low  {Abiel  a.),  b.  at  Salem,  Mass..  Fob.  7,  1811; 
after  receiving  a  common-school  education,  turned  his  at- 
tention to  commercial  pursuits ;  moved  early  in  life  to 
New  York  City  and  became  a  prominent  merchant ;  was  a 
member  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  1845,  and  elected 
its  president  in  1863,  holding  that  position  till  1867. 

J.  B.  Bishop. 

Low  (Frederic  F.).  b.  at  Frankfort,  Me.,  Jan.  30. 1828; 
went  to  California  in  1S49;  was  first  a  miner,  then  a  mer- 
chant in  San  Francisco;  became  a  banker  at  Marysville 
1855;  was  a  Republican  member  of  Congress  18G1-G3,  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  San  Francisco  1803-64,  governor  of 
California  1864-68,  and  minister  to  China  lSGy-72. 

Lowden,  Iowa.     See  Loudon. 

LoAve,  tp.  of  Moultrie  co.,  III.     Pop.  786. 

Lowe  (Sir  Hudson),  b.  at  Galway,  Ireland,  July  28, 
1769;  entered  the  army;  served  in  the  expedition  to 
Egypt,  in  the  Peninsular  war,  in  Naples,  and  Sicily; 
aided  in  the  conquest  of  the  Ionian  Islands;  became  their 
first  governor ;  was  employed  in  secret  missions  to  Portu- 
gal and  Sweden;  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Bautzen, 
and  carried  to  London  the  news  of  the  abdication  of  Na- 
poleon, to  which  fortunate  circumstance  he  was  perhaps 
indebted  for  the  honor  of  knighthood  and  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  major-general  ;  served  during  the  following 
year  as  quartermaster-general  of  the  army  of  the  Nether- 
lands, until  removed  by  the  duke  of  Wellington;  is  now 
remembered  chiefly  as  governor  of  the  island  of  St.  Helena 
during  the  whole  imprisonment  of  Napoleon;  afterward 
served  in  India;  became  lieutenant  general  in  1820;  pub- 
lished a  defence  of  his  conduct  at  St.  Helena  (in  French, 
1830),  and  d.  in  London  July  10,  1844.  A  HiHtory  of  the 
Captivity  of  Napoleon  from  hia  Journal  was  published  in 
1S53. 

Lowe  (Robert),  D.  C.  L.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Bingham,  Not- 
tinghamshire. England,  in  ISll;  graduated  at  Oxford  in 
1833;  became  a  fellow  of  Magdalen  1835.  and  private  tutor 
1836;  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  settled  in  Australia  in 
1S42,  and  soon  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  ]>olitics  of 
that  colony ;  returning  to  Englancl  witli  a  considerable 
fortune  in  1H51,  he  entered  Parliament  as  a  Liberal,  and  rose 
to  high  office,  becoming  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  the 
second  Gladstone  ministry  1868-73,  and  homo  secretary 
1873-74. 

Low'ell,  tp.  of  Chambers  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  848. 

Lowell^  post-v.  of  Lake  co.,  Ind.,  near  the  N.  "W. 
cnrniT  of  the  State,  on  Cedar  Creek,  10  miles  S.  of  Crown 
Point,  the  county-seat,  has  4  churches,  1  weekly  news- 
paper, 2  hotels,  a  good  public-school  building,  several  dry 
goofU  and  drug  stores,  and  a  fine  water-jiower.  which  is 
utilized  by  a  flouring-mill  and  a  manufacturing  cr)mj)Jiny. 
Poji.  about  1000.  K.  R.  Bkkbe,  Ed.  "Star." 

Lowell,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cherokee  co..  Kan.,  3  miles 
from  Baxter  Springs,  on  Spring  River,  which  furnishes  a 
fine  water-i)ower,  employed  in  mills.     Pop.  1612. 

Lowell,  post-tp.  of  Penobscot  co.,  Me.,  48  miles  N.  E. 
of  Bangor.      I'op.  448. 

Lowcllf  city,  one  of  the  cap?,  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass., 
the  leading  neat  ui  the  cotton  manufacture  in  tho  11,  S., 
on  tho  Merrimack  River  near  the  mouth  of  Concord  River, 
and  i.H  26  miles  N.  W,  of  Itoston.  Six  railroad.**  centre  in 
the  place.     Its  territory  comprises  only  2587  acres.     Tho 


first  cotton-mill  was  erected  in  1822-23,  when  the  then 
almost  uninhabited  territory  now  comprising  the  city  was 
East  Chelmsford.  Portions  of  Dracut  and  Tevvk*gl>ury 
have  been  annexed,  and  the  city  was  incorporated  in  iSMfi. 
There  are  twelve  incorporated  manufacturing  companies, 
mostly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods;  11 
private  companies  are  engaged  in  tho  manufacture  of 
textile  fabrics  of  various  kinds.  The  ejipitat  stock  em- 
ployed by  the  12  incorporated  companies  is  .$16,000,000; 
number  of  mills,  SO;  spindles,  678,521;  looms,  15,180; 
females  employed,  10,000;  males,  6000;  yards  cotton 
cloth  made  per  week,  2.660,000 ;  woollen  cloth,  60.000 ; 
yards  of  carpeting,  37,000;  shawls,  2500;  dozens  hosiery 
made  per  week,  16,800.  The  most  important  iron-works 
are  the  Lowell  Machine-shop  (incorporated),  employing 
1250  hands;  American  Bolt  Co.;  Swaine  Turbine  Co. ; 
R.  Kitson's  Cotton-machinery  Manufactory.  Dr.  J.  C. 
Ayer  &  Co.  are  extensive  manufacturers  of  patent  medi- 
cines, and  print  in  their  establishment  about  10.000,000 
almanacs  annually.  The  city  has  7  national  banks,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,350,000.  and  6  savings  banks; 
3  daily  and  4  weekly  papers;  2  hospitals:  20  churches;  an 
electric  fire-alarm;  a  complete  system  of  ])ublic  water- 
works— deriving  the  supply  from  the  Merrimack  River — 
completed  in  1873  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000;  2  public  libra- 
ries; an  orphan  asylum  (Catholic),  an  old  ladies'  home,  a 
young  women's  home,  and  other  charitable  institutions. 
There  is  a  horse  railroad  through  the  principal  streets. 
The  business  and  larger  portion  of  the  city  is  on  low  land, 
but  on  the  outskirts  the  land  is  elevated  and  very  well 
adapted  for  residences,  of  which  there  are  some  fine  ones. 
The  city  has  some  finely  shaded  streets,  and  the  scenery 
along  the  Merrimack  is  pictare.'>que,  wliilo  from  the  most 
elevated  points  within  the  city  many  distant  mountains, 
including  the  Grand  Monadnock.  aro  visible.  Pop.  40,928. 
E.  T.  RowELL,  Ed.  "CurniER." 

Lowell,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Kent  co.,  Mich.,  situated  at 
the  junction  of  tho  Grand  and  Fiat  rivers,  on  tho  Detroit 
and  Milwaukee  R.  R.,  139  miles  W.  of  Detroit  and  15 
miles  W.  of  Ionia,  has  3  churches,  1  national  bank,  1 
weekly  newspaper,  3  hotels,  a  union  school,  2  planing-mills, 
2  saw-mills,  2  llouring-mills,  axe,  chair,  and  furniture  fac- 
tories, and  several  large  stores.  A  North  and  South  R. 
R.  is  now  in  process  of  construction.  Pop.  of  v.  1503; 
of  tp.  3086.  Jamks  W.  IIine,  En.  *' Journal." 

Lowell,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Kearney  co.,  Neb.,  on  the  Piatt 
River  and  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  R.  R.  (Nebraska 
extension),  121  miles  W.  of  Lincoln,  and  4  miles  E.  of 
Fort  Kearney,  has  1  weekly  newspaper,  several  churches, 
schools,  and  business-houses. 

LoAVcll,  poct-v.  of  Westmoreland  tp.,  Oneida  CO.,  N.  T., 
6  miles  S.  W.  of  Rome.     Pop.  171. 

Lowell,  post-tp.  of  Orleans  co.,  Vt.,  38  miles  N.  of 
Montpclier,  has  3  churches  and  manufactures  of  lumber, 
starch,  etc.     Pop.  942. 

Lowell,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Dodge  co..  Wis.,  on  the 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  II.,  130  miles  from  Milwaukee. 
Tlie  Beaver  Dam  River  affords  water-])ower,  extensively 
employed  in  the  lumber  manufacture.     Pop.  2415. 

Lowell  (Chaiilks).  D.  D.,  b.  in  Boston  Aug.  15,  1782, 
Bon  of  Judge  John  Lowell;  educated  at  Andover;  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1800;  studied  law,  and  aiterwards 
theology;  went  abroad;  studied  in  Edinburgh,  and  trav- 
elled in  Europe;  on  Jan.  1,  1806,  was  settled  over  the 
West  Congregational  church  in  Boston.  He  was  not  a 
man  of  distinguished  learning  or  intellectual  jtower,  but 
remarkable  for  the  sweetness  and  benevolence  of  liis  lieart. 
In  the  controversies  of  liis  time  ho  took  no  active  part, 
refused  to  assume  any  sectarian  name,  and,  though  Uni- 
tarian in  oi)inion,  discountenanced  tho  separation  from  the 
orthodox  communion,  llo  publi.'^hed  two  volumes  of  ser- 
mons (Boston,  1855)  and  occasional  discourses.  Dr.  Lowell 
was  tho  father  of  J.  R.  Lowell,  tho  essayist  and  poet.  D. 
in  Cambridge  Jan.  20,  1861.  0.  B.  Fkothincham. 

Lowell  (Gen.  Chaklrs  Russell),  b.  in  Boston  in  1835, 
son  of  Rev.  Charles  Lowell;  educated  at  the  Boston  Latin 
School  ancl  iit  Harvard  University,  graduating  in  1854 
with  tho  highest  honors;  after  a  time  passed  in  European 
travel  and  stuily,  returned  to  the  U.  S.  and  engaged  in 
business  pursuits;  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  was 
superintendent  of  iron-works  in  Maryland  ;  immediately 
tendering  his  services  to  tho  government,  he  was  apjminted 
(May,  1861)  a  captain  in  the  6th  U.  S.  Cavalry,  serving 
with  his  eom|)any  in  the  fcninsnlar  campaign  iit  Virginia, 
and  Hul>sef]uenlly  in  Northern  Virginia  and  Murylaiid  on 
thcstiiffof  (i4'n.  Mc<'Ienan;  on  the  reeruitment  of  the  2d 
Mass.  ('nvalry  was  appointed  its  eolonel,  and  stationed  in 
the  vicinity  of  Wasliingtnn,  and  afterward  assigned  to 
command  a  brigade,  and  rendered  valuable  service  against 
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Monby'd  gu«ri)la  biindii,  Bnd  in  the  repulse  and  anbscquont 
iiiir»iiit  1)1'  thv  CoiiUMloriile  urniy  iimliT  (!in.  Karly  from 
LuCc.ro  VViinhingriii.,  I«tll;  fiH(ii),'ncd  It.  (i«Mi.  Slicri.liui'B 
eoinniiiiid,  liii  inililiiry  kitvIci-h  in  IIm^  Slu-niiiiddiili.  Viilh-y 

were  <>miii|iic!U.Mi,H  iiii.r  l.iillmTil  in   lUI   lln- i-n|,'ii|;i-n l'  of 

tlnil  iiriny,  iiiolu<liiiK  ll"'  liiilllecif  Cnliir  Cruuk,  wlii-rii  ho 
wiin  wouridi'd  wliili'  in  udvunco  of  (Iclly'il  divisicn,  lint 
would  not  li'iivn  liin  ciininmnd,  rcnniininK  until  llii'  linal 
iilliii'k  wiiH  nnidi',  in  wlii.-h  ho  wiii!  nnirliilly  wounded  ril 
llic  niouiiMil  i>r  vicl.iry.  In  n-ioKnilion  of  lii»  BtTvi.-i.t  ho 
will  ii|i|ioiiil(il  brinnd'icT  K"'n'riil  of  lolunlcorn,  to  duto  Out. 
lU,  ISIII.     1).  lit  Middlclowu,  Vu.,  Oct.  20,  IHOI. 

U.  C.  Simmons. 
Lowell  (FiiANiis  (Jamot),  li.  iit  Ncwhuryporl,  MiisB., 
Apr.  7,  \l-:>,  «on  of  .loliu  ( I  7.i:i-IS(r.>) ;  Kniduiili-d  iit  lliir- 
vurd  CoMca"  ill  ITUil;  Inviiino  a  li'iidinj?  inon-lmnt  iit  lio«. 
Ion,  iind  wim  ii  pioliciT  in  cotton  niunufiictnrini;  in  llm 
I'.  S.,  and  Olio  of  Hio  prinoipal  foundiTH  of  (ho  niunufao- 
tnrin);  intiTo»l»  of  Walllmin  and  Lowoll,  whicli  city  was 
niiuiod  in  his  lionor.     I),  at  Uoslon  Aug.  Ill,  1SI7. 

I.owcll  (.Iamks  HnssKi.i.),  1).  C.  I..,  LI,.I),  mm  of  Rov. 
('hlll■:(■^  l>.  al  CaiulnidKo,  Maaa.,  Kch.  21!,  ISI'.I;  j-nidualod 
at  Harvard  Colloj-o  in  l!*:'**  "■'<  d'""*  l'""'>  "'"'  "'  Harvard 
Law  Sdiool  in  IHIO;  ooninifiic'cd  practice  in  lioaton,  but 
soon  ilovolcil  hinisolf  cnliroly  to  lilpriiiurc.  Ho  printed  in 
IS  (I  a  small  volunio  of  poems  entitled  .1  )'<•(!,'«  Li/c  ; 
edited  with  Ilohcrt  Carler  ill  1 SH!  Tlir  /'ioiirfi;  ,i  l.ili^nin/ 
nil:/  ('n'llriil  Mfif/iiziiif  (nioutldy),  which  reached  only  three 
nninliors;  published  in  181 1  volunio  of  I'imiit ;  in  l.S4o 
6'oMir)-«(rf/i<ri«  «a  Siimn  of  lllc  Old  I'lirlg  ;  in  1818  another 
volume  of  I'lie.ms,  eoiilaiiiiiig  several  directed  against 
slavery,  Tlir  lV«i'on  o/'  Sir  l.aiin/iil,  A  F<,IjIo  fur  Critivu, 
and  'flic  llitjlnw  l'ii/irr«.  th'-  latter  satirical  essays  in  "dia- 
leot  poetry"  directed  aj^aiiist  slavery  and  the  war  with 
Mexico,  which  fte(|uiied  wide  popularity  both  at  home 
and  ill  Kugland.  In  l.s.jl-52  ho  travelled  in  Knrope, 
residing  for  a  considerable  time  in  Italy;  delivered  in 
ISj(-.').")  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  liritish  poets  before 
the  Lowell  loslilule,  lioston ;  succeeded  Longfellow  in 
Jan.,  ISJJ,  as  professor  of  modern  langu  iges  and  liler- 
atiire  at  Harvard  College,  and  spent  anolhcr  year  in 
Europe,  ehielly'at  Dresden,  in  qualifying  himself  for  that 
post.  From  IXil  to  I,'<I12  he  was  editor  of  the  Ailtiiili'c 
Mimthlij,  and  from  ISO;!  to  1S72  of  the  .Yo/(/i  Amfrirmi 
Jievirin  ^quarterly),  in  both  of  which  many  of  his  niiscel- 
laneuns  writings  appeared,  lie  published  in  ISIU  Firc- 
slilr  Tmvfh  ;  in  1S(17  anew  series  of  /iiiilow  I'lipem  ;  in 
isns  Ciiilcr  lltr  WillniiK,  with  whicdi  was  included  his 
noble  ('iiiiiiiiE'iiiurntiaii  (hie  in  lomor  of  the  alumni  of  Har- 
vard who  had  fallen  in  the  civil  war;  in  l."*!)'.)  Thr  Cnilir- 
di-iil  ;  in  IS70  two  volumes  of  essays,  Amimij  mi/  llniiKu 
anil  My  Si  inly  Wliiiluiaii.  Ho  travelled  in  ICurope  IS72-7I, 
receiving  in  person  the  degree  of  I).  ('.  L.  at  Oxford  and 
LL.l).  al  the  liniversily  of  Cambriilge,  Koglaml.  \  new 
volume  of  essays  was  announced  for  1S74,  but  did  not  a])- 
pear.  Mr.  Lowell's  jioetical  works  enjoy  great  popularity, 
both  in  the  U.  ."*.  and  in  England.  He  was  U.  S.  minister 
to  ."^pain  in  l.'<77,  and  became  I'.  .'*.  minister  to  England  in 
18811.— His  wife,  Mauh  WniTE  LowKi.i.  (b.  .Inly  8,  1821, 
d.  Oct.  27,  18,'i:i),  wrole  ver.se  of  considerable  merit. 

IjOWcII  (.Iiiiin),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  .Tunc  28. 
171.!;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1700;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1702,  and  removed  to  Boston  in  1777;  was  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress  1782-8:);  judge  of 
the  court  of  appeals  178:i-S'.l  ;  of  the  U.  l'^.  district  court 
]78y-18lll  ;  and  a  justice  of  the  U.  S.  circuit  court  18III-II2. 
Ho  was  the  author  of  the  clause  in  the  Massachusetts  Hill 
of  Ilights  which  abolished  slavery.  1).  at  Koxbury,  Mass., 
May  0,  1802. 

liOWCll  (.Toiix),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Newburyport.  Mass.,  Oct. 
fi,  17l!0,  son  of  .lohn  (171:1-1802);  grailinited  at  Harvard 
College  in  I7S0:  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  17811;  became 
a  sileccssful  lawyer:  author  of  many  jtapers  and  juimph- 
lets  upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  was  active  in  the 
founding  of  many  of  the  public  institutions  of  Boston,  but 
would  never  accept  office.     D.  at  Boston  Mar.  12,  1840. 

IjOwell  (.loiiN),  b.  in  Boston  May  II,  1700.  son  of  F. 
C.  Lowell :  was  educated  at  Harvard  College  and  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  hail  tine  scholarly  tastes.  He  spent  much  time 
in  foreign  travel.  I>.  al  Bombay.  India.  Mar.  I,  18:!6,  and 
left  S2;iO,IIOO  to  found  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston. 

Lowell  (lionKKT  Tkaii.i.  SrESTEl,  I).  I).,  b.  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Oct.  0.  I81(^  son  of  Uev.  Charles  Lowell ;  graduated 
at  Harvard  C<dlege  in  ls:i:l.  In  1842  he  took  orders  in  the 
Chur(di  of  Engbind :  was  bislioj/s  chaplain  at  BeriniKla 
ami  at  St.  .lolin's.  Newfonndlaiul ;  liebl  rectorships  at  Bay 
Roberts,  Newfoundland,  Newark,  N.  .1.,  and  Duanesburg. 
N.  Y.,  and  was  afterwards  {irincipal  of  St.  Mark's  School 
at  Southborough,  Mass.    ilo  published  a  novel,  Tkt  New 


Priflof  CoMceplion  nay  (1803),  Frah  lUarli  and  other 

I'liimii  ( IMIiU),  and  u  novel,  Anlnny  llruilc  (1K7-1). 

Luw'i'llvill):,  post-v.  of  Poland  Ip.,  Mulionini;  CO., 
O.,  7  miles  S.  E.  of  Youngntown.  on  the  Mahoning  Kivi-r, 
the  Mahoning  ilivision  ol  the  I'illi-burg  Fort  U'ajlie  and 
Chicago  It.  K.,  and  the  I'eiiDsylvania  uud  Ohio  Canal.  It 
has  large  iron-works.      Fop.  722. 

Lo'wcnthiil  (Isiiioii),  b.  al  Poscn,  Prussian  Poland,  in 
1827,  of  Jewish  parents;  beeamo  familiar  with  Hebrew  at 
an  early  age;  exiiibited  an  extraordinary  a]ilitude  for  phil- 
ological studies,  and  at  tho  age  of  seventeen  years  had 
mastered  more  than  tho  usual  course  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. Ho  then  became  a  niereaiitilu  clerk  and  nieiiiber  of 
a  liberal  club,  and  on  account  of  a  poi-ui  published  in  a 
neivspaper  was  obliged  to  flee;  embarked  ut  Haniburf;  and 
reached  .\ew  York  in  the  autumn  of  1840.  Ho  was  soon 
reduced  to  hmcIi  d<-stitution  as  to  adrfpt  the  biisinei's  of  a 
strect-peddbir,  but  having  by  goorl  fortune  attracted  tho 
attention  of  Rev.  iS.  M.  (iayley  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  his 
accomplishments  became  known,  and  ho  obtained  a  situa- 
tion as  teacher  of  French  and  (Jerman  at  Lafayette  Col- 
lege, Easton,  Pa.,  where  he  alsc,  entered  the  senior  idass  as 
a  student,  graduating  in  1848,  after  whicdi  he  becniiio  a, 
teacher  of  languages  at  Mount  Holly  Collegiate  School, 
N.  J.  Having  become  a  (,'hrislian  in  1851,  bo  entered 
Princeton  Seminary  in  I8i2;  took  high  rank  in  phil- 
ology, contributed  jearned  articles  to  the  Ilihli'ial  /{'inm- 
ilniy;  was  in  1855  tutor  at  the  College  of  New  Jeri-ey,  and 
in  Aug.,  I85G,  went  to  India  as  a  niissionory  of  the  Amer- 
ican Presbyterian  Board  to  the  Afghans.  He  soon  learned 
Persian,  Cashmiri,  Ilindostanec,  Arabic,  and  the  Afghan 
language  (Pushtoo),  into  which  ho  translated  the  .New  Tes- 
tament, and  bad  nearly  completed  a  dielicmary  of  that  lan- 
guage when  he  was  accidentally  killed  al  Peshawur,  Apr. 
24,  1804.  He  was  an  intense  student,  sleeping  but  lour 
hours  daily,  and  was  admitted  to  have  a  belter  knowledge 
of  India  than  any  other  foreigner. 

Lowciithal  (John  Jacoii),  b.  at  Buda-Pcalh,  Hungory, 
in  July,  1810;  became  known  about  1841  as  oneof  Ihe  best 
analytical  chessplayers  in  Europe,  and  was  thereafter  usu- 
ally the  victor  in  matches  with  the  most  renowned  cham- 
pions of  the  game.     In  1840  he  left  Hungary  for  political 
reasons;  came  to  the  U.S.,  where  he  contributed  to  the 
lluiik  of  the  FiiHt  American  Chen)  Cnuyrcf;  went  to  London 
to  engage  in  the  cluss-tournamcnt  of  1851  ;  became  a  resi- 
dent of  that  capital  and  editor  of  the  ebess  dcparlmenl  of 
the  lira,  the   Illimlrnled   AVirs,  the  Weekly  Dinliiileh,  Land 
mid    Water,   and  other  papers;    edited  vhc   Cheiniilayert' 
Miiijnzinc  (1 865-67)  and  several  books  on  the  same  subject ; 
became   in  1852  secretary  of  the  St.  George's  Chess  Club, 
and  in  1857  president  of  Ihe  St.  James's  Chess  Club.     In 
1867-00    he    published    Trunsactiont  of  the  Jiritiih   Chett 
AiiBociation, 
Low'er,  tp.  of  Franklin  co..  Ark.     Pop.  960. 
Lower,  tp.  of  Cape  May  co.,  N.  J.,  contains  Cape  May 
City.     Pop.  178.'!. 
Lower,  tp.  of  Richland  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  307. 
Lower   (.Mahk    Antony),   F.  S.  A.,  b.  at  Chiddingly, 
Sussex,  England,  in  1813;  became  a  teacher  ot  Lewes,  and 
attained  distinction  as  an  archa;ologist.     He  has  written 
Kiii/tinh   Siiniiimeii   (1842),  Cariaiiiliet  nj    Heraldry  (1845), 
Tlie  Clirouiele  of  Ilattel  Abbey  (1851),  Patrnnymien  Ilritnii- 
iiiea  (1860).  a  dictionary  of  family  names,  The  Wortliiet  <•/ 
Siiimej:  (18li5),  Compendimm   HiKlnry  ii/  !iiutcx  (1870),  and 
ira^#i'(/t'  Niileil  in  Seandinavia  (1874). 
Lower  Al'len,  Ip.  of  Cumberland  co..  Pa.   Pop.  133C. 
Lower  Al'loway   Creek,  tp.  of  Salem  co.,  N.  J. 
Pop.  148:i. 

Lower  Augus'ta,  tp.  of  Northumberland  co.,   Pa. 
Pop.  1802. 

Lower  Biirgeo,  port  of  entry  on  the  S.  coast  of  New- 

foundlnn.l,  :'.:iO  miles  by  steamer  from  St.  John's.    Pop.  620. 

Low  er  thance'fonl.  tp.  of  Y'ork  co..  Pa.    Pop.  2300. 

Lower  Cliich'ester,  tp.  of  Dauphin  co..  Pa.     Pop. 

1120. 

Lower  Conc'to,  tp.  of  Edgecombe  co.,  X.  C.     Pop. 
2000. 

Lower  Creek,  tp.  of  Burke  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  750. 
Lower  Creek,  tp.  of  Caldwell  co..  N.  C.     Pop.  1002. 
Lower  Fishing  Creek,  tp.  of  Edgecombe  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  1020. 

Lower  Fork.  tp.  of  Burke  co.,  X.  C.     Pop.  CI6. 
Low  er  lleiilelberg,  posl-lp.  of  Berks  co.,  Pa.    Pop. 
2480. 

Lower  Uom'iny,  tp.  of  Buncombe  co.,  X.  C.     Pop. 
1216. 
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Lower  Lafave',  tp.  of  Yell  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  457. 

liOwer  Lake,  post-v.  of  Lake  co.,  Cal.,  at  the  S.  E. 
end  of  Clear  L:ike,  23  miles  S.  E.  of  Lakeport.     Pop.  692. 

Lower  Macun'gie,  tp.  of  Lehigh  co..  Pa.    Pop.  3662. 

Lower  3Iahauoy',  tp.  of  Northumberland  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  171IU. 

Lower  31ake'field,  tp.  of  Bucks  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  2066. 

Lower  Mer'ion,  post-tp.  of  Montgomcrj  co.,  Pa.,  in- 
cludes Merion  Square  and  other  villages  near  Philadelphia. 
Pop.  4SS6. 

Lower  3Iiriord,  tp.  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1505. 

Lower  Mount  Beth'el,  tp.  of  Northampton  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  :'AUl. 

Lower  Xaz'areth,  tp.  of  Northampton  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
1086. 

Lower  Ox'foril,  tp.  of  Chester  co..  Pa.,  contains  sev- 
eral villages,  and  is  the  seat  of  Lincoln  University  (Pres- 
byterian).    Pop.  1449. 

Lower  Pax'ton,  tp.  of  Dauphin  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1023. 

Lower  Peach  Tree,  post-tp.  of  Wilcox  co.,  Ala. 
Pop.  1S31. 

Lower  Penn's  Neck,  tp.  of  Salem  co.,  N.  J.  Pop. 
U72. 

Lower  Prov'idence,  post-tp.  of  Montgomery  co., 
Pa.     Pop.  1572. 

Lower  Sal'ford,  tp.  of  Montgomery  co..  Pa.  Pop. 
1645. 

Lower  Sau'con,  post-tp.  of  Northampton  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  49'Jl. 

Lower  St.  Clair,  tp.  of  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.,  is  in  the 
suburbs  of  Pittsburg,  on  the  S.  W.  of  the  Monongahela 
River.     Pop.  5322. 

Lower  Swata'ra,  tp.  of  Dauphin  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  1290. 

Lower  Towamcn'sing,  tp.  of  Carbon  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
1552. 

Lower  Town  Creek,  tp.  of  Edgecombe  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  9;;7. 

Lower  Tur'keyfoot,  tp.  of  Somerset  co..  Pa.  Pop. 
1204. 

Lower  lUvch'lan,  tp.  of  Chester  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  794. 

Lower  Wiiid'sor,  tp.  of  York  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  2429. 

Low'estoft,  town  of  England,  county  of  Suffolk,  on 
the  German  Ocean,  much  visited  during  the  summer  for  its 
excellent  sea-bathing,  and  carries  on  some  shipbuilding 
ami  fishing  of  herrings  and  mackerel.     Pop.  10,603. 

Low  Hill,  post-tp.  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  997. 

Lo'wicz,  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  ^yarsaw, 
on  I  lie  B/.ura.  It,  has  several  g<>ud  educ.itional  institutions, 
an  old  palace  with  a  beautiful  park,  and  six  annual  muoh- 
Crcqucnted  fairs.     Pop.  5046. 

Lowndes,  county  of  S.  Central  Alabama,  bounded  N. 
by  the  Alabama  River.  Area,  750  square  miles.  It  is.  well 
watered  and  very  fertile,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Alabama 
Central  and  the  Mobile'  and  Montgomery  R.  Rs.  Cotton 
and  corn  are  leading  products.  Cap.  llayneville.  Pop. 
25,719. 

Lowndes,  county  of  Georgia,  bounded  S.  by  Florida. 
Art'u,  375  square  miles.  It  contains  large  ])ine  forests, 
with  much  levid  and  fertile  land.  Tlu;  Witlilacoochee  forms 
]>art  of  the  W.  and  the  Alliii)aha  River  part  of  the  E. 
boundary.  Corn,  rice,  ]>ork,  and  cotton  are  staple  jiroducts. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  R.  U. 
Cap.  Valdosta.     Pop.  8321. 

Lowndes,  county  of  Mississippi,  bounded  E.  by  Ala- 
bama. It  has  a  varied  surface,  and  is  very  productive. 
Cotton  and  corn  are  the  principal  crops,  and  Hour  the  lead- 
ing article  of  manufacture.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  Toml)igbec  River  and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Cap. 
Columbus.     Pop.  30,502. 

Lowndes,  tp.  of  Colleton  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1850. 

Lowndes  (Rawlins),  b.  in  the  British  West  Indies  in 
1722;  removed  in  childhood  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  be- 
came an  able  lawyer;  in  1706  was  appointed  one  of  the 
crown  judges;  was  an  early  friend  of  colonial  independ- 
ence:  in  I77H  became  president  of  South  Carolina;  was 
for  a  time  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Hritish  ;  after  the 
war  most  vigorously  opposed  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
as  arrlentlv  defended  the  African  slavc-trado.  D.  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,"Aug.  24,  ISOO. 

Lowndes  (Thomas),  h.  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1705, 
son  of  Rawlins;  was  well  educated,  and  possessed  fine 
talents  and  eloquence,  of  which  ho  gave  proof  as  a  mom- 
hnr  of  Congress  1800-05.    D.  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  July  8, 


Lowndes  (William  Joses),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  Feb.  7,  1782.  son  of  Rawlins;  studied  in  England, 
and  graduated  at  Charleston  College;  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1804;  member  of  Congress  181U-22,  and  held  other  im- 
portant positions :  was  a  son-in-law  of  Thomas  Pinckney, 
D.  at  sea  Nov.  27,  1822. 

Lowndes  (William  Thomas),  b.  in  England  about 
1800;  published  T/ic  liiblioympher's  .}faiiu,il  of  Einjlish 
Litertilnre  (London,  1S34,  4  vols.)  and  The  British  Lihra- 
rifin,  or  Book-Collector's  Guide  ( 1 1  parts,  1839,  incomplete), 
two  works  which  enjoy  the  highest  reputation  among  bib- 
liophilists.  The  author,  a  bookseller  of  London,  became 
deranged  through  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and  d.  in 
1843. 

Lowndes'boro',  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Lowndes  co.,  Ala. 
Lowndesboro'  R.  R.  Station,  0  miles  N.,  is  on  the  Western 
R.  R.,  31  miles  E.  of  Selma.     Pop.  4882. 

Lowndes'ville,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Abbeville  co.,  S.  C. 
Pop.  2480. 

Low'ry  (Reigart  B.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  in  South  America 
July  14.  1820;  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  Jan.  21, 
1840;  became  passed  midshipman  in  1846,  lieutenant  in 
1855,  commander  in  1866,  ca])tain  in  1871  :  was  in  several 
engagements  on  the  Potomac  River  in  1861,  and  on  the 
coast  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  in  1862  and  1803  ;  served  as 
executive  officer  of  the  U.S.  S.  Brooklyn  at  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  and  is  thus  spoken  of  by  his  commanding 
officer,  Capt.  Thomas  T.  Craven:  *' I  have  to  congratulate 
myself  on  being  so  ably  assisted  by  my  executive  officer, 
Lieut.  R.  B.  Lowry.  He  was  everywhere,  inspiring  both 
officers  and  crew  with  his  own  zeal  and  gallantry."  D.  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  Nov.  25,  1880.      Foxiiall  A.  Parker. 

Lowth  (Robert),  D.D.,b.  Nov.  28, 1710,  at  Winchester, 
England,  where  his  father.  Rev.  William  Lowth,  a  distin- 
guished theologian  (1601-1732),  was  chaplain  to  the  bishop 
and  prebendary  in  the  cathedral;  graduated  at  New  College, 
Oxford,  in  1737:  took  holy  orders;  in  1741  became  profes- 
sor of  poetry  at  Oxford,  and  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Ncbreirs,  the  foundation  of  his 
later  work  on  the  same  subject;  after  filling  numerous  mi- 
nor benefices  became  bishop  of  St.  David's  in  1706;  was 
translated  to  the  sec  of  Oxford  the  same  year,  and  was  ap- 
pointed bisho])  of  London  in  1777  :  declined  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Canterbury  in  1783.  D.  at  Fulham  Palace,  London, 
Nov.  3,  1787.  His  principal  works  were  Prtrlectionrti  de 
Sacra  Poesi  Hchrveorum  (1753)  and  a  poetical  Tmusliition 
of  Isaiah  (1778),  both  much  esteemed  and  frequently  re- 
printed. 

Low'ville,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Lewis  co.,  N.  Y.,  IJ 
miles  W.  of  Black  River,  on  the  Utica  and  Black  River 
11.  R.,  has  6  churches,  2  banks,  2  weekly  newspapers,  0  ho- 
tels, a  noted  academy  founded  in  1808,  a  foundry,  numer- 
ous manufactories,  mills,  stores,  and  shops;  was  settled  in 
1797,  incorporated  in  1847,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  rich 
agricultural  region,  producing  ehietly  butter  antl  cheese. 
Within  the  township  are  West  Lowville  (P.  0.)  and  Stow's 
Square.     Pop.  2805. 

A.  V.  Smilev,  Ed.  '' Jouunal  and  Repibljcax." 

Lowville,  post-tp.  of  Columbia  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  879. 

Loxodon^ta  [Gr.  Ao^os.  ■*  oblique,"  and  oSous.  "  tooth  "], 
or  Loxodon,  a  genus  proposed  by  F.  Cuvler  for  the  Af- 
rican Elei'HANT  (which  see),  and  containing  also  a  f».'W  fos- 
sil Indian  and  European  species.  The  name  has  reference 
to  the  lozenge-shnped  tracts  of  dentine,  enclosed  by  a  ridge 
of  enamel,  ujkjii  the  grinding  surface  of  the  molar  teeth, 
this  structure  being  intermediate  between  that  found  in 
the  Indian  elephant  and  the  extinct  genus  Str;/t,iin)i.  (See 
Mastodon.)  0.  C.  Maksh. 

Loxodrom'ic  Curve  [Gr.  Aofd?,  ''oblique,*'  and  Jpriiuo?, 
*'  running  "J,  a  curve  traced  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  by  a 
point  moving  in  sucli  a  manner  as  to  cut  all  the  meridians 
at  the  same  angle.  In  navigation  the  loxodroniic  curve  is 
the  same  as  a  rhunih;  that  is,  it  is  tlio  path  of  a  ship  sail- 
ing on  a  given  course.  If  we  refer  the  curve  to  the  ])rimo 
meridian  and  the  north  pole  of  the  cartli  by  means  of  spher- 
ical polar  co-ordinates,  its  diOerential  equation  is 

adl  =  ^,     ...  (1) 

in  which  I  is  the  longitude  of  any  point.  <&  the  polar  dis- 
tan(?e  of  that  point,  and  n  ia  a  constant  di'})ondiiig  on  the 
value  of  the  angle  under  which  the  curve  cuts  the  dilVercnt 
meridians.  Integrating  equation  (1), 
al  =  log  tan  A»J|i, 
which  is  the  equation  of  the  loxodromic  curve.  This  equa- 
tion is  similar  in  form  to  that  of  the  logarithmic  spiral,  and 
its  discussion  shows  that  the  curve  iipproacbes  the  pole  by 
nn  infinite  number  of  converging  spherical  s])ire8.  If  tho 
l'>\odroniio    curve    is   projected  *  stereographicall}'   on    tho 
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piano    of    tho    equator,   Iho   projection    is   a   lopfarirhmio 
flpirul.  W.  (1.  l»i:rK. 

|jOX(>l(»pli'odoil  [Or.  Aofo?.  '*ul.li(|uc,"  \6^o^,  "creat," 
aiul  .'.JSoiiv,  "  t'Hfth  "],  II  initiM?  k'^'-"  ^"  ^"  uxtiiict  genua  of 

Trrtiiiry  maiiinuilH.    {StM-  Tinik'khas.) 

I.i>V'til,  |M..-^(-lp.  of  Clark  co.,  Wis.     Top.  /il.'I. 

Ijoyalhiiii'iia,  Ip.  of  WtHtiiiorclanJ  co.,  Pu.    Pop.  Ri;j. 

Koy'iilsork,  poxl-tp.  of  l.ycomiiiK  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  1  i7S. 

I^oyo'la  { InNATM's).  h.  in  (i uipuzcoa,  Spiiiii,  in  lUM, 
in  iIh'  I'liHMi'of  \itiyt>hi,  wlicnre  liin  snrniiuic:  litrt  original 
niinm  was  Inkjo  I.ui-kz  m:  Ukcai.dk  ;  was  of  a  nnhh-  Span- 
itth  family,  and  tho  youncpst  of  cbvon  cliildri-n  ;  in  hifi 
yoiilh  Hi-rvo.l  a«  a  pa-^i^  in  tho  cfinrl  (if  I'Vrdinanil  On-  Cath- 
nlii*;  nl'tiTwiinlH  cntiTrii  tho  tnililary  m-rvim',  rcrnuininK  till 
lii-4  thirtieth  yt-iir,  alwiiys  Rivint;  procd'of  a  valornns.  chiv- 
alric.  iind  ailvcntiirdus  spirit  ;  havinj;  hocn  wonmlcil  in  tho 
h';,'  ut  tht'  ni('i;o  of  I'ainplona  hy  the  French  in  1621,  and 
I. fin.;  n-chlo  and  snfft'rini;.  read  a  lilV  of  riiiist  iiml  various 
P:i.-ri'd  Icf^ends  (aiuont;  them  prohahly  that  of  Si.  Franoifl 
d'Asui-*!,  tho  hofjinnitif;  of  whose  histury  is  very  lil<o  that 
of  Kiiyola),  and  hy  <Ie;;reos  tho  man  of  tho  worl<I  found  liim- 
Belf  transformod  into  tho  Christian  diHoiple,  imd.  Rcarcely 
renavorod,  cUvidod  his  jrorxls  anioni;  tho  poor,  made  a  ]>il- 
griina':;o  to  a  shrine  of  (lie  X'ir^jin  Mary,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated his  armor,  declarini;  himHolf  at  tho  same  time  lirr 
f.-iiitfhf,  and  retired  to  tho  hospioo  of  Manrcsa.  There,  and 
in  (ho  neii;hhorini^  oaves,  ho  ho  maocrated  his  hody  that 
onn  day  he  was  found  insdisihle.  Ton  months  later  ho 
em  I  larked  from  Itaicejona  for  Palestine,  hnt  hein;;  mal- 
treated hy  the  guardian  of  the  Sepulchre,  the  provincial' 
of  tho  Franciscans,  he  returned  in  l.'i2-l,  hy  way  of  Venice, 
to  liiircelona,  where  ho  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
liUtin  ffr.'mmar.  Two  years  afterwards,  having  entered 
tlie  superior  schools,  he  prepared  himself  for  pivini;  popu- 
lar instruetion.  Boinjjj  accused  of  witchcraft  before  tho  In- 
quisition, ho  was  arrested;  on  his  release,  in  1628,  he  went 
to  Paris  (a  atmly  thoolofjy.  There  in  Mi'M,  togetlicr  with 
several  more,  hoth  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards,  such  as  Lay- 
nez,  Hohadilln.  Rodrii^iiez.  Pierre  Lefevre,  an*t  others,  ho 
formed  the  projoet  of  foumiiiipr  a  new  Catholic  religious 
order.  Some  flf  liis  conijianions  not  having;  finished  their 
studies,  he  returned  to  Spain  and  waited  for  them.  In 
iri.'*7  the  eouipany  mot  a;»ain  in  Venice,  and  thence  Igna- 
tius made  his  first  journey  to  Rome  to  obtain  permission 
to  establish  the  new  order  and  receive  a  hlessin-^  upon  it. 
According  to  some  legends.  Ignatius  was  favtu'cd  at  Sforta, 
near  Rome,  with  a  vision,  in  which  Christ,  hearing  a  ban- 
ner, appeared  to  him  and  said.  *'  Foar  not !  I  will  bcfrien*! 
thco  in  Rome."  Others  state,  more  simply,  that  Loyola,  aa 
he  was  drawing  near  to  the  Eternal  City,  ami  in  uncertainty 
ns  to  the  reception  that  awaite.l  him,  felt  his  benrt  fail  him. 
Stopping  before  an  old  clntpel  which  stood  by  tho  wayside, 
he  enlere.l  it  and  implored  the  Divine  protection:  after 
which,  full  of  eourage,  he  said  to  his  companions.  "Truly, 
dear  brethren,  I  know  not  how  (iod  nniy  see  fit  to  dispi>so 
of  us — whether  we  shall  be  hung,  tortured,  or  in  any  other 
way  sutTer  martyrdom  in  Rome — but  what  I  can  tell  yovi  ■ 
certainly  is.  that  Christ  Jesus  will  bo  gracious  and  nierei- 
fid  to  us  in  whatsoever  straits  we  may  l>e."  He  and  his  [ 
friends  resumed  the  pilgrim's  staff,  and  with  their  books 
of  theology  on  their  slioulders  and  huge  rosaries  about  their 
necks  eontinued  their  jfuirney.  and  finally  resiehed  Rome. 
Pope  Paul  III..  **  thinking  that  the  pious  zeal  of  these  Fa- 
thers for  tho  general  good  of  souls  would  bo  of  no  small 
advantage  and  honor  to  the  harassed  Church."  received 
til  em  with  kindness,  and  on  Sept.  27,  16I0.  gave  to  Ignatius 
and  his  companions  the  provisory,  ami  in  ^bi'■^  the  defin- 
itive. approliatic)n  of  the  order  of  .Jesuits.  Loyola  was 
nanieil  first  general  of  the  order  in  1611,  although  his  fel- 
low-worker. Laynez.  had  not  been  less  efficient  in  found- 
ing it.  The  head  of  the  new  company  soon  gave  himself 
to  the  religious  training  of  the  young,  and  he  was  VQvy  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  -lews  over  to  the  Christian  faith  and  in 
reforming  lost  women.  He  died  on  (he  ;Ust  of  .July.  16.'.ft, 
was  beatified  in  16'.11t,  and  canonized  by  Pope  (Gregory  XV. 
in  l'>22.  His  feast  is  celebrated  by  Roman  Catholics  on 
the  .list  of  .Tuly.  tho  anniversary  of  his  death.  Although 
Loyola  met  with  much  persecution  in  his  own  time  from 
bad  men  whoso  faith  he  strove  to  quicken  and  whose  mor- 
als he  tried  to  reform,  yet  posterity  has  never  questioned 
the  sincerity  of  his  professions  nor  the  purity  of  his  life. 
Still,  it  must  be  adn^itted  that  in  his  doctrine  of  implicit 
and  unquestioning  obedience  to  the  superior,  in  the  srrrct 
vows  which  the  members  of  the  society  were  permitted  to 
take,  and  in  the  unlimile<l  power  granted  to  it  by  Pope 
Paul  ITT.  to  modity  and  nd<l  to  its  statutes  at  its  own  ]dens- 
nro  and  without  consulting  the  head  of  the  Church,  lie  (he 
fatal  germs  whence  have  sprung  all  the  hitter  fruits  of  later 
Jesuitism.  He  wrote  two  snmll  works  in  Spanish — The 
Constitution  of  the  Order  o/Jestta  and  Spiritual  Exercitet, 


His  Life  lias  been  written  many  times,  i>ut  those  of  Uos- 
wcido,  Muffui,  and  Itouhours  urw  wpeciully  quoted. 

As(u;i.o  iif;  <■  i'|ii:hnatin. 

LozferCy  department  of  France,  coniprif<ing  an  urea  of 
1006  Hquaro  niiloK,  and  conHiiitin^  mainly  of  un  idevated 
plateau  roHtinjjj  on  tho  Ccvenncn,  whowo  central  niauR,  the 
flo-ealled  Marf^arido  Monntainn.  cover  the  whole  itouthern 
and  westtTU  part  of  tho  department,  and  whoHO  hi>;hent 
peak,  .Mount  Loz^re,  riecH  ■i'Mi\  feet.  Thcpo  mountains  aru 
rich  in  iron,  lead,  silver,  copper,  and  antimony,  and  llicir 
fmuthern  Hlopes  aro  covered  by  vineft,  mulberry,  und  olive 
trocH.  Rut  generally  the  noil  in  not  fertile  or  Huited  to  till- 
age; flhccp  and  goats  aro  ext^mnively  roared,  and  largo 
qnantitioH  of  ehestnutu  aro  raised.  Pop,  l.':6.l!lf>.  Kduea- 
ti'ui  is  better  provided  for  than  in  many  other  departments  ; 
of  20.SI7  children,  only  2200  gr' w  iq>  without  receiving 
school  education  in  1857.     Cop.  Mcudo. 

Ijiib'bcn,  (own  of  Prunria,  province  of  Brandcnbarg, 
on  an  ifhiiid  of  tho  Spree,  hu;i  Komo  manufactures  of  cloth, 
linen,  and  tobacco.      Pop.  6.'J9;i. 

I.ubbock  (Sir  John),  Raut.,  M.  P.,  F.  R.  8.,  F.  S.  A., 
pon  of  Sir  John  W.  Lubbock,  b.  in  London  Apr.  '10,  18."4; 
educated  at  Eton;  became  a  banker  in  London,  honorary 
secretary  tn  the  London  bankerc;,  and  introduced  improve- 
ments into  the  system  of  hanking,  especially  the  "country 
clearing"  and  the  publication  of  tho  elearing-houfc returns  ; 
became  early  interested  in  (thnology,  phycies,  and  natural 
science:  was  one  of  the  first  ^cliolarn  who  elucidated  ihe 
significance  of  the  lacustrine  dwellings  of  Switzerland  and 
(he  "kitcheii-middenfl  "  of  the  Danish  const,  concerning 
which  he  wro(e  several  ar(ieles  in  tho  reviews  about  IJ^Od; 
succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  on  his  father's  deatli  in  lSf,5.  in 
wliich  year  ho  published  Prr-hittorir.  Timrt,  n»  IfhiMttntrd 
hif  Ancient  Jlrmuiuitand  the  Mtttniryg  nud  f'uHUnuM  of  Mori - 
cm  Sfii'tif/cs  (lid  ed.  revised,  1870),  a  work  which  whs  trans- 
lated inio  many  languages,  republished  in  America,  and 
whicli  was  truly  characterized  as  "  eiiocb-making  "  in  tho 
anthropological  sciences.  In  1870  he  issued  the  comple- 
ment of  tho  former  work,  The  Origin  of  CiriUznliou  aud 
the  /'rimitlrc  Condition  of  M<in,  which  had  a  similar  popu- 
larity, and  made  good  its  autlior'fi  claims  to  he  regarded  ns 
one  of  the  chief  exponents  of  the  great  moilern  science  of 
which  it  treats.  It  is  not  alone  in  anthropology,  however, 
that  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  rendered  distinguished  services 
to  science;  his  Oriijin  und  Mctnmorpho^rit  of  /jm^cM  ( 1874), 
On  liritinh  Wild  Flowers  considered  in  Jtcfution  to  luseetn 
(1874),  and  Monograph  on  the  Thi/itaunra  nnd  ColUinholn, 
and  more  than  60  memoirs  in  the  Trunnnetinns  of  various 
learned  societies,  bear  witness  to  the  versatility  of  his  re- 
searches. He  has  been  president  of  the  Ethnological  and 
Entomological  societies,  and  of  tho  Anthropological  Ini-li- 
lutc,  vice-president  of  the  British  Association  and  of  (he 
Royal  and  Linnican  societies,  is  an  active  member  of  tho 
Society  of  Antiquaries  and  the  (Jeological  Society,  and  of 
the  commissions  on  international  coinnge,  public  schools, 
nnd  the  advancement  of  science,  and  is  vice-chancellor  of 
the  I'nivcrsity  of  London.  In  1SG6  and  18C8  he  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  Parliament  in  the  Liberal  in- 
terest;  was  elected  for  Maidstone  in  1870;  has  spoken  on 
financial  and  educational  topics,  and  procured  the  passage 
of  several  important  acts,  one  of  which,  the  Bank  Holiday 
bill,  added  four  statute  holidays  to  the  two  previously  ex- 
isting.— Lady  Lubbock  (Eli.kn  Francks  HonnFRx)  par- 
ticipated in  the  scientific  tasks  of  her  husband,  nnd  wrote 
admirable  articles  in  tho  scientific  and  literary  periodicals, 
especially  the  Academy.     She  died  Oct.  20,  1879. 

PoHTKU  C.  Bliss. 

Lub'bock  (Sir  Jon\  William),  Bart.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in 
London  .Mar.  2fi.  IS03:  graduatcil  JI.  A.  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1826;  became  F.  R.  S.  in  1829;  came  to  the 
baronetcy  by  inheritance  in  1840;  was  a  successful  banker 
and  sherilT  and  lieutenant  of  Kent,  but  his  principal  fame 
was  won  by  astronomical  researches:  wrote  many  valuable 
papers  upon  lunar  and  i)Ianetary  perturbations,  upon  titles. 
eclipses,  etc.,  and  also  published  Jicscarrhes  on  Phy»icfit 
AHttonomif  (1830),  Chtsnijicatiun  tf  Branches  of  Unmnn 
A'iioic^c«/./e  (1838),  Theortf  of  the  Mooit  (183:1),  7'renttsc  on 
Tides  (18:11-37),  and  other  works.     D.  June  20,  1S65. 

Lu'bec,  post-v.  and  tp.,  seaport  of  Washington  co..  JIc, 
Z  miles  S.  W.  of  Eastport,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  its  people 
aro  chicliy  engaged  in  fisheries  and  other  maritime  pur- 
suits.    Argenlifcrous  lead  ores  ore  found  here.     P.  2l:;6. 

I^u'beck  [Ger.  f.iiheck],  a  free  Honsc-town  and  nn  im- 
portant commeroial  port  of  the  German  empire,  is  situated 
on  the  Travc,  10  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Baltic, 
and  has  ."9.74."l  inhabitants,  according  to  the  census  of 
1871.  It  is  almost  wholly  surrounded  with  water.  To  tho 
W.  and  N.  the  Trave  makes  a  large  curve,  forming  an  ex- 
tensive harbor;  to  the  S.  and  E.  runs  the  Wakenitz.  join- 
ing the  Trave  to  the  S.  of  the  city.     It  is  still  partly  sur- 
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rounded  with  walla,  and  contains  many  old-fashioned 
houses  and  churches,  whicli  remind  one  of  the  Middle 
Ai^es.  It  is  egg-?haped  in  its  ground-plan,  and  divided 
into  four  quarters — that  of  Jacobi  to  the  N.  E.,  of  Maria 
M:\gdalena  to  the  N.  W.,  of  Maria  to  the  S.  W.,  and  of 
Johannis  to  the  S.  E.  These  suhurbs,  consisting  of  soj)- 
arate  groups  of  houses,  stand  on  the  other  side  of  the 
rivers.  The  most  imiiortant  place  is  the  marUct-plaoe, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  Here  stands  the  lown- 
hou^e,  a  large  structure  built  of  red  and  black  glazed  brick, 
with  five  t()Wors,  finished  in  1517.  This  building  contains 
the  Hausc-hall,  in  which  in  olden  times,  when  Lubcok 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  Hansn,  the  representatives  from 
ei'ihty-five  German  cities  hold  their  assemblies,  but  which 
is  now  rlividcd  into  a  number  of  smaller  rooms;  and  the 
town-cellar,  built  in  144^1  and  stocked  with  excellent  wine. 
Among  the  churches  (9  Lutheran,  1  Reformed,  and  1  Ro- 
man Catholic)  the  Lutheran  Marienkirche  is  the  most 
striking,  l)uilt  between  1280  and  ir>10,  in  a  grave  Gothic 
style,  with  three  naves  and  two  tall  belfries.  The  whole 
structure  is  354  feet  long  and  197  feet  broad;  the  middle 
nave  is  I'M  feet  high,  the  towers  430  foet.  It  contains  a 
very  ingenious  clock  and  several  remarkable  chapels,  one 
with  a  Dnnce  of  Death  (1403),  and  another  of  black  mar- 
ble (1G07).  The  cathedral,  built  between  1170  and  1341, 
the  Jaoobikirche  of  the  thirteentli  century,  and  the  Petri- 
kirche  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth,  are  interesting. 
The  Catharincnkirche,  built  in  the  earliest  Gothic  style, 
ia  not  used  now  fur  worship,  but  contains  a  collection  of 
art  and  antiquities.  Noteworthy  among  the  other  build- 
iu'^s  are  the  house  of  the  Merchants' Company,  with  excel- 
lent wood-carvings;  the  hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with 
a  beautiful  chapel  in  the  earliest  Gothic  style  ;  the  theatre, 
the  lunatic  asylum,  the  Kathariueura,  an  educational  insti- 
tution, the  school  of  navigation,  the  mercantile  academy, 
etc.  The  industry  is  very  lively.  Breweries,  manufactures 
of  tobacco,  cloth,  and  linen,  cotton,  and  silk  weaving  facto- 
ries are  in  operation.  Still  more  important  is  the  commerce, 
on  account  of  the  location  of  the  city,  between  Hamburg 
antl  tlie  Baltic  :  2844  vessels,  of  29j,210  tons  burden,  en- 
tered and  cleared  the  harbor  in  1873.  The  principal  items 
of  importation  are  wood,  jjotash,  tar,  hemp,  copper,  and 
tallow  from  Russia;  timber,  iron,  copper,  and  steel  from 
Sweden:  corn  and  spirits  from  Prussia;  wine  from  France; 
the  wine  trade  is  very  important. 

Lubeck  has  a  democratic  constitution.  Its  government 
consists  of  a  senate  of  14  members  and  a  municipality  of 
ll'll.  This  government  rules  a  territory  of  114  square 
miles,  with  52,158  inhabitants,  which  forms  a  separate 
state,  an  independent  member  of  the  German  empire.  The 
city  of  Lubeck  has  a  budget  of  2.272,214  marks,  and  a  debt 
of  22,319,303  marks.  It  carried  on  an  important  commerce 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the 
culmination  of  its  ])rosperit,y  falls  between  1200  and  1500. 
The  emperor  Frederick  II.  made  it  a  free  city  of  the  realm 
in  1220.  It  waged  successful  wars  against  the  Danes,  and 
defeated  them  in  1227,  1234,  and  1240.  It  was  the  head 
of  the  Ilansa,  and  its  fleets  swept  the  Baltic  during  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries.  But  its 
power  decreased  with  the  Hausa.  The  burgomaster  Wul- 
lenweher  succumbed  when  he  tried  in  1530  to  restore  to 
Lubeck  its  old  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  From  1563  to  1570  it  waged  its  last  war,  against 
Sweden.  The  Thirty  Years'  war  almost  crushed  it.  In 
ISOG  the  French  took  it  and  sacked  it.  In  1810  it  was 
incorporated  with  the  French  dupartment  of  the  Bouches 
d'EIbe.  In  1813  the  Russians  ex]»el!cd  t!u!  French,  but  the 
French  returned  once  more,  and  held  it  fur  a  short  time, 
until  IJernadotte,  the  crown-prince  of  Sweden,  liberated  it. 
During  the  period  of  peace  since  1815  its  prosperity  has 
developed  once  more.  In  1800  it  sided  witli  Prussia,  and 
sent  one  battalion  to  the  army  of  the  Main.  On  June  27, 
1807,  it  concluded  a  military  convention  with  Prussia. 
May  15,  1H08,  it  entered  the  ZolWerein,  and  in  1871  the 
German  empire.  Auoust  Nikmann. 

Lu'becU,  post-v.  and  tp,  of  Wood  co.,  W.  Va.,  3  miles 
8.  W.  of  Parkersburg.      Pop.  2009. 

I^ilbke  (Wii.iiki.m),  b.  at  Dortmund,  Westphalia,  .T.an. 
17,  1820:  Htiidied  at  Bonn  and  Berlin;  publinhed  in  1853 
/>?'«  niittpfnltrr/i'hr.  h'mint  in  ]Vr»t/fif'-ii,  and  in  1855  Or- 
Brhichtfi  (If'r  Aiihitthtiir;  was  np|K)inlod  professor  of  artdii- 
teeturo  at  the  Building  Academy  of  Berlin  in  1857;  trav- 
elled in  1858-00  through  Italy,  France,  and  Belgium,  iind 
became  professor  of  art-history  at  Zurich  in  1801,  and  at 
fi'uftgart  in  1800,  Ills  GrumlrinH  drr  h'utiMtffpurfiirhf^ 
("  Outline  of  the  History  of  Art")  (18r.n  and  (loHrhivhto 
tier  !*(iiHt!k  (1803)  Iiave  been  often  republished,  and  ar)> 
very  UHeful  handbnokfi,  ch'ar,  correct,  and  comprehensive. 
Ho  iil^o  wrote  the  text  to  the  pioturc-albuins  publinhcd  by 
G.  Sehauor  at  Berlin. 


liU^bliUf  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Lublin,  on  the 

Biatritza,  is  an  old  town,  and,  next  to  Warsaw,  the  hand- 
somest and  most  important  in  Poland.  Among  its  buihl- 
ings  arc  notable  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  founded  in  980  ; 
the  Sobieski  palace,  the  cathedral,  and  the  town-hall.  A 
considerable  trade  in  corn  and  Hungarian  wines  is  carried 
on,  and  three  annual  fairs  are  kept,  eacli  lasting  one  month. 
Also  some  woollens  and  linens  are  manufactured.  Poj». 
19,054. 

IjU'bricauts  [Lat.  Inhrimre,  "to  make  smooth"],  or 
Unguents,  are  of  many  kinds.  As  a  solid  lubricant, 
plumljago,  gra])hite,  or  black  lead  is  the  only  material  in 
common  use.  It  is  carefully  prepared  for  use  by  Ihe  re- 
moval of  all  earthy  or  other  foreign  substances,  and  is  usu- 
ally applied  mixed  with  tallow  or  oil.  It  is  bet^t  a<lnpted 
for  lubrication  of  bearings  moving  slowly  under  very  heavy 
pressures.  Tallow  alone,  or  mixed  with  plumbago  or  with 
red  or  white  lead,  ia  an  excellent  lubricant  under  similar 
conditions.  Lard  is  sometimes  applied  in  such  cases.  All 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  non-drying  oils  are  good  un- 
guents. The  best  of  the  oils  for  heavy  pressured  is  sum- 
mer-strained sperm;  winter-strained  sperm  oil  is  also  a 
good  lubricant.  Lard  oil,  although  not  ca])able  of  with- 
standing such  extreme  pressures  as  tlic  preceding,  is  excel- 
lent fur  the  bearings  of  machinery,  and  its  comparative 
cheapness  has  brought  it  into  common  use.  Ncat's-foot  oil  is 
occasionally  used  as  an  unguent.  Of  the  vegetable  oils, 
olive  is  one  of  the  best,  and  is  very  extensively  used  in 
European  countries,  and  sometimes  has  been  imported  into 
the  IT.  S.  for  this  jiurpose.  Colza  and  rapeseed  oils  arc 
good  lubricants.  The  siccative,  or  drying,  oils,  of  which 
linseed  oil  is  an  example,  cannot  be  used  as  unguents. 
Mineral  oils  are  now  coming  into  extensive  use  as  lubri- 
cants. They  have  less  "body  "than  the  best  vegetable, 
and  particularly  than  the  best  animal  oils,  but  have  enough 
for  ordinary  purposes,  and  possess  the  great  advantage  of 
neither  drying  like  the  siccative  vegetable  oils,  nor  ab- 
sorbing oxygen  from  the  atmosjihere  and  becoming  gummy 
like  the  other  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  oils.  They  are 
now  prepared  especially  for  this  purpose,  and  are  found 
exceedingly  well  adapted  to  (he  application.  They  arc  fre- 
quently mixed  with  the  heavier  lubricants,  and  the  result- 
ing compound  is  often  found  better  adapted  than  either  of 
its  constituents  to  tlie  use  for  which  it  has  been  prepared, 
possessing  at  the  same  time  the  required  body  and  the 
necessary  lubricity,  and  the  power  of  retaining  its  j)roper- 
ties  indeOnitely  in  the  presence  of  oxygen.  The  best  min- 
eral lubricating  oils  are  those  which,  having  been  subjected 
to  fractional  distillation  at  high  temperature,  have  been 
freed  from  all  of  the  more  volatile  constituents.  These  are 
at  the  same  time  the  safest  illuminating  oils.  Crude  petro- 
leum is  a  good  unguent  under  light  pressures.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  lubricating  oils  sold  under  trade  names  or 
trade-marks  are  mi.xtures  of  oils  liaving  a  good  body  with 
others  of  less  value.  A  mixture  of  mineral  and  lard  oils  is 
commonly  used,  and  is  a  good  lubricator.  A  solid  unguent, 
composed  of  3  parts  tallow,  3  parts  jialm  oil,  h  pound  eaustio 
soda,  and  a  gallon  of  water,  thoroughly  mixed  at  a  teinjiera- 
ture  of  140°  F.,  is  recommended  for  car-axles.  A  mixture 
of  2  parts  paraffine,  1  of  lard,  and  3  of  lime-water  is  said  to 
work  well  under  heavy  pressures  in  rolling-mills. 

The  oils  are,  by  some  authorities,  distinguished  as  those 
fatty  bodies  which  are  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures  ;  con- 
crete oils  or  butters,  as  those  which  are  soft  at  about  85° 
F.,  and  melt  at  about  95°  F. ;  nnd  greases  and  tallows,  as 
those  which  remain  solid  up  to  nearly  100°.  {^onie  waxy 
substances  belong  to  the  same  class  of  bodies,  nnd  me  soft- 
ene<l  only  at  about  UH(°  F.,  and  melt  at  about  150°,  The 
vegetable  oils  are  usually  expressed  from  seeils ;  animal 
oils  are  found  most  abvindantly  in  cavities  in  the  cellular 
tissue  under  the  skin,  at  the  surfatio  of  the  muscles,  around 
the  base  of  the  heart,  and  among  the  intestiiuis.  In  the 
herbivorous  aninnvis  they  nie  more  solid  and  have  less  odor 
tlian  in  the  earni\'orous.  (Jreasc  from  binls  is  pure,  soft, 
unctuous,  and  readily  melted;  in  the  fishes  it  is  usually 
almost  liquid,  and  has  a  strong  odor.  Fats  which  are 
white  and  abundant  in  young  aninmls  become  yellow  and 
less  in  quantity  in  old  age.  Oils  are  derived  frojii  Intty 
matters  by  exposing  them  to  sufficient  jiressure  to  break 
up  the  cellular  tissue  and  set  free  the  liquid  grease.  Nuts 
contain  ono-half  their  weight  of  oil  ;  seeds  contain  from 
one-fifth  to  one-half.  In  expressing  both  aniuml  and  veg- 
etabh)  oils  heat  is  frequently  found  to  assist  thorough  ex- 
traction. 

The  oils  of  oommorco  frequently  contain  traces  of  the 
acids  used  in  their  purification.  When  this  is  the  case, 
they  are  likely  to  injure  delioato  machinery  if  npplii-il  as  a 
lubricant.  Tliey  may  be  purified  by  chemical  trealnieut, 
or  they  may  be  elarifieil  by  placing  in  the  vessel  continuing 
them  a  (}uantily  of  rusty  iron  or  of  otlier  neutral  nbsctrlient 
of  aoidfl.     Soap  is  used  as  an  unguent  between  surfaces  of 
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woiiil ;  writer  miiy  nimwor  n  gooil  purpoHo  in  climiolvinK  iiny 
f^liitiiiiiiiH  or  iMti<*i]fi[rjn(iiiH  Hiibstitncc,  but  it  in  not  ituclf 
a  l.riio  uii^'iinil.     (Si'u  M ktai.ixb.)  II.  JI.  TiiiiiiHToN. 

l.ii'hririitorN  |I,iil. /iJ,ii'.viiv,  "  to  iniiku  mnmjlii  "),np- 
pilnitiiH  t»y  liK-iiiiHdt'  wliicli  liiliriciitin^  limti'riiilM  arc  iipplit.-il 
to  rnlil)iiif;  Hurfa<M'M  in  ina<!liincry>    Ah  lii))ri(;anttf  arc-Honifv 

lillll'H    Moliij,    HOMKlliniCH    ni-ui'\    tluifl,    mill     KOIIII^tiinilH    li(|lli<i, 

lu'irii-atorHaroofsincral  luii'lf.  'I'lioi^r  iiiloiiilcil  lor  applying; 
soliil  liiliriiMintH,  Hiirh  H«  tallow,  liinl,  or  iixIf-yrpiiHc,  con- 
fi.Ht,  fri'ijui'iitly  of  a  iiiinplo  liox  ttupportnl  iiltovo  tho  jiart  to 
1)1)  luhricuti-'il,  with  a  holo  <if  a  wizo  whirli  in  (rrcaler  or  Ions 
ai;i-oriliiij^  to  tlio  (fii-atcr  or  Icim  vinconity  of  (lie  niatrriiil 
miiployril  iinil  tin-  rn-iMloiii  with  whiiili  it  in  ilr-^iri-il  to  ap]»ly 
it.  Ii'iulinn  ilown  to  llm  ■■  liiariii^t,"  llirouf;li  which  the  lilhri- 
cuiit  ;;railiially  limls  ilH  nay.  With  liarii  lallow  it  is  aonir- 
tiincH  IouikI  ailvisahle  tu  apply  u  plato  ahuvo  tbu  inaHH, 
wliirh.  l»eiii(;  prosHetl 
ilown  hy  a  .sprint;,  foroi-fl 
the  liitiricimt  downwaril 
more  rapiilly ;  aw,  for 
example,  in  tlio  '*  Wes- 
ton hox."  On  car-axles, 
where  a  peenliar  com- 
poiiiul  of  grease  and 
lime-water  is  nseil,  tlio 
latter  form  is  not  re- 
qnireil.  In  open  boxes 
the  tallow  is  often  laid 
directly  upon  the  jour- 
nal, and  where  care  is 
taken  to  secure  a  good 
quality  of  hard  lubri- 
cant this  is  a  moderately 
economical  method  of 
Inbricatinp;.  It  is  often 
practised  witli  the  gud- 
geons of  vertical  water- 
wheels.  A  plain  *'tal- 
low-box,"  with  a  pmixll 
"oil-hole,"  answers  for 
au  unguent  of  slight 
viscosity.  Fig.  1  exhib- 
its a  simple  form  of  lu- 
bricator in  which  it  is 
intended  to  nsi*  tallow 
or  suet.  The  cock  at  A 
is  used  as  a  means  of  adjusting  the  rate  of  supply.  This 
is  only  used  upon  steam  cylinders,  where  tbu  heat  of  tho 
steam  melts  the  unguent. 

For  the  animal  and  vegetable  oils,  which  arc  tho  most 
common  lubricating  materials,  an  entirely  diftercnt  stylo 
of  lubricator  is  used.  For  ordinary  journal  bearings  tho 
usual  form  consists  of  a  brass  or  glass  vessel  (Fig.  2)  of  a 
capacity  varying  from  less 
than  a  gill  to  sometimes  a 
quart.  It  is  screwed  upon  tho 
cap  of  the  journal- box  or  other- 
wise conveniently  attaidied. 
At  the  bottom  is  a  hole  of  from 
one-eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  into  which 
is  secured  a  vertical  tube  ri,- 
ing  nearly  or  quite  to  the  top 
of  tho  "oilcnji."  A  channc 
of  proper  size  leads  from  tlir 
Clip  down  to  tho  bearing  to  br 
oiled.  The  cup  is  filled  with 
oil,  and  a  "leader"  (.V)  maile 
of  loosely  twisted  lampwick  is 
inserted  partly  in  the  verlieiil 
tube,  ami  the  remainder  is  al- 
lowed to  fall  into  the  oil  within 
thecup.  Thiswiek  tbusactsns 
a  siphon,  drawing  the  oil  up, 
and  leading  it  then  down  into 
the  tube,  from  which  it  finds  its 
way  to  the  bearing.  This  is  tho 
most  generally   used  form   of 

Inbricntor.  Hy  bending  a  small  bit  of  wire  into  the  form 
of  a.  n.  and  hipping  the  wick  around  it,  a  removable  siphon 
IS  made,  which,  being  taken  out  when  the  iournal  is  not 
moving,  perniitsaconsiderable  saving  of  oil  in  many  eases, 
as  on  marine  engines.  When  aboutstarting  these  siphons 
are  quickly  reinserted. 

Continuous  lubrication,  hy  a  stream  of  tho  unguent  flow- 
ing  over  the  rubbing  surface,  is  sometimes  desired.  In 
such  cases,  an  oil  pump  is  employed,  drawing  the  oil  from 
a  reservoir  and  forcing  it  in  a  continuous  stream  through 
the  journal.  This  device  was  used  by  Ericsson  on  the 
thrust-bearing  of  tho  iron-clad  Dictator.  Other  engineers 
have  attached  to  the  revolving  shaft  a  pieoo  of  mechanism 


Fig.  2. 


operated  by  llie  movement  of  the  ibart  iliell',  which  hy 
means  of  small  spoons  diiis  up  the  oil  and  poura  it  upon 
the  bearing.  In  both  of  these  arrangi-hients  a  reservoir  in 
r.  quired,  Irom  which  the  oil  may  be  taken,  and  tu  which  it 
may  rolurn  an  it  drips  from  tlio  bearing.  It  in  (jenernlly 
thought,  however,  by  engineers,  that  a  current  of  the  lub- 
ricant, by  keeping  the  nurfaees  washed  perfectly  clean,  per- 
mits rapiil  wear,  where,  with  less  freedom  <•(  supply,  Iho 
gummy,  viscoui.,  and  adhisive  compound  formed  by  the 
mixture  of  the  unguent  with  the  impalpable  powder  worn 
olT  Iho  metal  not  only  forms  n  more  pirfect  lubricant,  but 
protects  the  surfaces  from  wear  by  ensuring  a  more  com- 
plelo  separation;  thus,  under  h.avy  pres.-uren  and  with 
slow  motion  a  limited  supply  of  oil  in  often  found  to  be 
more  elfectivo  in  prcvonting  heating  than  It  coutinuoun  anil 
rapid  llow. 

Many  ingenious,  and  some  very  useful,  devices  hnvo 
been  invented,  having  for  Ihirir  object  the  convenient  and 
ceonomieal  distribution  of  tho  lubricant.  In  the  crunk- 
pin  lubricator  of  Howe  the  oil-cup  is  screwed  into  the  nirnp 
of  tho  connecting-roil  from  beneath:  a  wick  in  carried  up 
to  tho  surface  of  the  pin,  and  kept  in  eonliiet  with  it  bv  a 
small  wire  or  stick,  around  wbieli  it  is  wound,  and  which 
is  held  up  against  tho  bearing  by  a  spring.  The  oil  is 
drawn  up  by  capillary  force,  and,  reaching  tho  bearing, 
lubricates  it  freely;  the  excess  flows  back  into  the  oil-cup. 
In  the  needle  oil-cup  of  IJrcyfus  (Fig.  .'it  there  is  no  inner 
j.'jf.  o  tube,  but  a  small  rod  or  needle 

(A)  is  inserted  into  the  holo 
through  which  the  oil  descends, 
fitting  it  so  closely  that  no  oil 
can  llow  past  it  when  at  re^t. 
Whenever  the  machinery  is  in 
motion,  however,  the  jar  and 
the  friction  of  the  sbnit.  against 
which  the  needle  bears  at  its 
lower  end,  causes  a  slight  but 
asiifiieient  tremor  of  the  needle, 
ond  the  oil  is  fed  to  the  bear- 
ing uniformly  ami  unceasingly 
as  long  as  the  machinery  con- 
tinues to  move.  Whenever  Iho 
HKition  of  the  shaft  ceases  tho 
vibration  of  the  needle  is 
slopped  also,  and  no  oil  can 
then  flow.  The  amount  of  un- 
guent delivered  to  the  journal 
is  determined  by  the  closeness 
of  the  fit  of  tho  needle,  which  is  filed  away  when  a  more 
copious  supply  is  required,  or  a  larger  one  is  inserted  when 
the  flow  is  found  to  be  excessive. 

For  lubricating  tho  interior  of  the  cylinders  of  steam- 
engines,  where  Iho  unguent  must  be  forced  in  ogainst  the 
pressure  of  the  steam,  two  classes  of  lubricators  are  largely 
used.  One  consists  of  a  small  force-pump,  sometimes  with, 
and  sometimes  without,  an  attached  reservoir.  In  the  first 
case  the  pump  has  sufiieient  capacity  to  contain  the  full 
charge  which  it  is  desired  to  force  into  the  cylinder  at  one 
time;  in  the  other  ea,se  the  pump  draws  from  the  reservoir 
one  or  more  charges  as  may  be  required.  The  pump  is 
always  some  form  of  force-pump,  but  tho  varieties  of  stylo 
are  very  numerous.  Nearly  every  large  dealer  in  siich 
"  engineers'  supplies  "  has  a  form  peculiar  to  himself.  Tho 
second  kind  of  lubricator  for  steam  cylinders  consists 
merely  of  a   reservoir  for  oil,  connected   at   the  top   by  a 

small-sized  pipe  with  the  sicam-pipe,  and  at  the  hoti by 

another  pipe  with  the  steam-pipe  or  the  steam-chest  below 
it.  Each  small  pipe  is  provided  with  n  cock,  which  may 
t"  used  to  close  the  eoramunicatiun  with  the  sicam-pipc. 
I  ii>  se  cocks  being  closed,  the  reservoir  i.s  filled  with  oil, 
and  the  cocks  are  then  again  opened.  Steam  prcssnre  then 
comes  upon  botii  top  and  bottom  of  the  oil  in  the  cup,  but 
no  motion  of  the  fluid  takes  place,  as  the  lower  pipe  is  at 
its  highest  point  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  oil. 
Gradually  the  steam  condenses  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
reservoir,  and,  being  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  the 
oil,  it  settles  to  the  bottom,  displacing  it  and  .<lowIy  filling 
the  cup.  It  raises  the  oil  until  the  latter  flows  out  at  the 
top  of  the  reservoir  through  the  pipe  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  trickles  down  into  the  steam-chest.  This  is  a 
very  simple  form  of  lubricator,  and  is  used  extensively. 
On  condensing  steam-engines,  where  there  exists  alternatelr 
an  outward  and  an  inward  pressure,  a  cup  of  convenient 
size  is  frequently  screwed  into  tho  cylinder-bead,  and  being 
filled  with  oil  or  melted  tallow,  the  cook  between  it  and  Iho 
cylinder  is  opened  at  the  moment  when  tho  piston  is  mak- 
ing its  stroke  toward  that  head,  and  atraosphcrio  pressure 
drives  tho  lubrieating  material  out  of  the  eup  into  the 
cylinder.  Fig.  4  represents  a  simple  form.  The  channel 
A  leads  to  the  steam-cylinder,  and  is  closed  hy  the  plue  B 
when  required.    The  passage  C  being  opened  bj  withdrair- 
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Fig.  5. 


in"  the  plug  D,  the  contents  of  the  cup  may  be  drawn  off. 

Closing  this  channel,  the  top  E  of  the  cup  is  removed,  and 

it  is  filled  with  oil.     The  top  is  replaced  and  the  cock  B  is 

opened.  Steam  now  rises  Fig.  4. 

into  the  upper  portion  of  — 

the  cup,  and. condensing, 

the  w.ater   settles    down 

beneath  the  lighter  Huid. 

This  process   is   a    very 

gradual  one,  and  may  be 

cheeked  by  the  use  of  the 

co.-k  li. 

The  amount  of  lubri- 
cant used  will  evidently 
depend  principally  upon 
the  char.actcr  and  adjust- 
ment of  the  lubricator. 
As  the  cost  of  lubricants 
is  usually  a  very  serious 
item  of  the  expense  of 
maintaining  machinery, 
a,  good  lubricator  is  a 
very  valuable  instru- 
ment. As  in  using  all 
lubricators  of  the  classes 
above  described  the  oil 
which  has  passed 
through  the  journal  is 
lost,  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  economy  by 
using  the" oil  repeatedly  until  it  is  entirely  unfit  for  further 
use."  The  oil-pump  and  the  mechanism  using  spoons,  al- 
ready described,  illustrate  such  attempts  with  large  bearings. 
On  shafting  '•  reservoir  boxes"  are  sometimes  used.  These 
"self-oiling  bo.xes,"  .as  they  are 
also  exiled,  have  a  reservoir  formed 
within  the  journal-bo.x,  in  which  is 
placed  a  considerable  quantity  of 
oil.  On  the  shaft  is  a  collar  which 
dips  into  the  oil,  and  as  the  shaft 
turns  takes  up  a  portion,  and  this, 
trickling  b.aok  over  the  shaft,  pro- 
duces a  constant  lubrication  of  the 
rubbing  surfaces.  These  boxes 
only  require  filling  at  long  inter- 
val's, as  the  oil  is  present  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  and  is  used  over 
and  over  again.  It  does  not  fol- 
low, however,  that  they  are  more 
economical  than  carefully  managed 
oil-cups  of  the  ordinary  kinds.  An 
exceedingly  small  quantity  of  oil 
may  be  made  to  suflice  when  prop- 
erly applied.  A  well-known  firm 
writes  :  "  We  have  in  our  machine- 
shop  oli.i  bearings,  oiled  twice  each 
week,  and  4.5  fluid  ounces  are  used 
at  eiich  oiling— an  average  of  17  drops  to  each  bearing. 
The  quantity  of  oil  used  in  six  months  is  2340  ounces.  If 
put  into  a  self-oiling  box,  .and  expected  to  last  six  months, 
it  would  be  but  i^^  ounces  to  each  journal."  This  is  equal 
to  about  a  gill  of  oil.  a  quantity  j^jg  g. 

which  would  in  most  cases  bo  insuf- 
ficient to  fill  a  box.  In  a  French 
device,  the  "  Palier  Glianniit,"  the 
journal  is  arranged  with  pipes  lead- 
ing from  a  force-pump  to  the  sur- 
face of  contact  between  the  journal 
and  the  box.  Through  this  pipe 
water  is  forced,  and  the  shaft  is 
borne  upon  a  fluid  cushiim,  revolv- 
ing witliout  contact  and  free  from 
fricti(m  with  the  motal  of  the  bear- 
iu'^.  In  other  eases,  as  where  "met- 
alinc  "  is  used,  the  journal  is  sup- 
ported upon  some  peculiar  compo- 
Bilion,  wliich  is  so  nearly  friction- 
less  and  so  good  a  comluctor  of 
heat  that  the  useless  work  there 
converted  into  heat  is  not  sufficient 
to  produce  serious  heating  of  the 
journal. 

Where  such  lubricators  as  arc 
above  described  cannot  be  conven- 
iently attached,  or  where  they  do 
not  supply  as  much  as  is  needed, 
oil-cans  are  used  to  supply  the 
oil  by  hand.  One  of  these 
"spring-oilers"  is  shown  in  Fig.  5. 
can   be  oonvcnionlly  held  in   one  1 

Blender  conical  tube,  through  which  the  oil  can   lie  forced 
oat  by  the  thumb  of  the  hand  holding  the  oiler,  which 


A  small  vessel,  which 
and,  is  fitted    with    a 


forces  in  the  thin  metal  bottom  of  the  cup.  This  bot- 
tom is  elastic,  and  resumes  its  normal  shape  when  tho 
pressure  is  removed.  The  issuing  oil  spurts  in  a  jet,  which 
is  skilfully  directed  to  the  spot  where  the  oil  is  needed. 
When  a  journal  exhibits  a  tendency  to  heat,  a  mixture  of 
oil  and  plumbago  (black  lead)  is  sometimes  used.  Tliis 
mixture  separates  when  left  undisturbed,  the  plumbago  set- 
tling to  the  bottom.  An  oiler  like  Fig.  C,  provided  with  a, 
set  of  vanes  by  means  of  which  the  lubricant  may  be  stirred 
up  when  needed,  is  made  for  this  case.    R.  11.  Thirstos. 

Lu'can,  post-v.  of  Biddulph  tp.,  Middlesex  Co.,  Ont., 
Canada,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  Hi  miles  from  Lon- 
don, has  an  active  trade  in  grain  and  cattle,  and  1  weekly 
newspaper.     Pop.  about  1000. 

Lucan  (George  Ch.irles  Bingham),  G.  C.  B.,  third 
E.\RL  OF,  b.  in  London  Apr.  16,  1800;  educated  at  West- 
minster; entered  the  army  in  1816  ;  accompanied  the  Rus- 
sian army  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Turkish  war  of  1S2S-29; 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  large  estates  in  Ireland  in  1839  ; 
became  a  representative  peer  in  1840 ;  was  commander  of  a 
cavalry  division  in  tho  Crimea,  and  made  himself  memora- 
ble bv  his  connection  with  the  "  charge  of  the  light  brigade  " 
at  Balaklava,  Oct.  25,  1854.  He  became  lieutenant-general 
in  1858  and  general  in  1865. 

Luca'nia,  an  ancient  division  of  Magna  Graeeia,  ex- 
tended from  the  Tarantine  Gulf  in  the  E.  to  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea  in  the  W.  The  most  remarkable  of  its  cities  were  Sy- 
b£iris,  lleraolea,  and  Passtum.  It  now  corresponds  to  the 
provinces  of  Basilicata  and  Principato  Ultra. 

Luca'lius  (Marcus  Ann.eis),  b.  at  Cordova,  Spain,  in 
39  A.  n.,  a  nephew  of  the  jihilosopher  Seneca;  came  early 
to  Rome;  received  an  excellent  education;  distinguished 
himself  by  his  poetical  talent,  and  became  a  favorite  with 
Nero,  but'happened  to  excite  his  jealousy,  and  was  forbid- 
den to  recite  in  public.  Thus  stopped  in  the  midst  of  a 
brilliant  career,  he  joined  the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  was  be- 
trayed, turned  informer  in  order  to  save  his  own  life,  and 
began  by  denouncing  his  own  mother;  but  was  nevertheless 
ordered'to  be  put  to  death  by  the  emperor,  and  committed 
suicide  in  65  a.  n.  Of  his  works,  only  I'lmrsnlia,  a  heroic 
poem  in  10  books,  is  still  extant,  but  it  is  either  unfinished 
or  incomplete;  it  treats  of  the  civil  wars  between  Ca-sar 
and  Pouipey,  and  begins  with  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon, 
but  brcaks'off  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  the  Alexandrian 
war.  The  tone  is  very  unequal,  first  flattering  and  then 
reviling  the  emperor,  and  the  style  seems  to  indicate  that 
it  want'ed  a  last  revision  by  the  poet.  The  first  book  was 
translated  into  English  by  Christopher  Marlowe  in  1600  ; 
the  whole  by  Rowe,  in  verse,  and  by  Riley  in  1853.  There 
are  French  and  German  translations  in  verse  and  prose,  and 
the  poem  has  found  warm  admirers.  The  best  edition  is 
th.at  by  C.  Fr.  Weber  (Leipsic,  1828-31,  3  vols.). 

Lu'cas,  county  of  S.  Central  Iowa.  Area.  432  square 
miles.  It  is  generally  level  and  fertile,  and  is  traversed  by 
Chariton  River  and  by  tlio  Burlington  and  Missouri  River 
R.  R.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  Coal 
is  found.     Cap.  Chariton.     Pop.  10,388. 

Lucas,  county  of  Ohio,  bounded  N.  by  Michigan,  E. 
partly  by   Lake   Eric,  and   S.   E.  partly  by   the   Maumeo 
River,  whose  lower  course  is  in  this  county.     It  is  level, 
fertile,  and  well  timbered.     Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  sta- 
ple products.     The  manufactures  include  cooperage,  lum- 
ber, carriages,  etc.     It  is  traversed  by  the  various  railroads 
centring  at  Toledo,  the  capital.     Pop.  46,722. 
Lucas,  tp.  of  Crittenden  CO.,  Ark.     Pop.  100. 
Lucas,  tp.  of  Eflinghani  co.,  III.     Pop.  592. 
Lucas,  post-v.  of  Monroe  tp.,  Richland  eo.,  O.,  on  the 
Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R.      Pop.  312. 
liUcas,  post-tp.  of  Dunn  oo..  Wis.     Pop.  317. 
Lucas  (.ToiiN  B.  C),  b.  in  1762  in  Normandy;  studied 
law  at  the  University  of  Caen  ;  came  to  tho  U.  S.  in  1781, 
and  became  a  farmer  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  in  1792  was 
elected    to  the  legislature;    was    a  judge   of  the  common 
pleas;   a  member  of  Congress    1803-05;   in    1805   was  liji- 
poinled  judge  of  the   U.  S.  courts   at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
held  that  office  until   1S20;  was  also  (IS05-12)  a  commis- 
aioniT  of  hiiid-titles.     I),  near  St.  Louis  Sept.,  1842. 

Lucas  (Paul),  b.  at  Rouen,  France,  Aug.  31,  1661, son 
of  a  goldsmith;  visited  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Egypt  as  a  dealer  in  precious  stones;  engaged  in  the  naval 
scrViec  of  the  Vcni^tian.'i ;  ]ia,rtieipiitcd  in  the  siege  of  No. 
gropont  1688;  became  captain  of  an  aimed  vessel  which 
cruised  against  the  Turks;  returned  to  France  1696;  sold 
a  fine  collection  of  meilals  and  curiosities  to  the  royal  cab- 
inet;  again  visited  Egypt,  and  ascended  the  Nile  1700; 
went  by  sea  lo  Tripoli  ;  joined  a  caravan  which  traversed 
Armenia  and  Persia;  was  robbed  at  Bagdad;  taken  )iri?- 
oiicr  by  a  Dutch  privateer;  reached  Paris  1703;  published 
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hill  mlvcnliiroB  under  tlio  title  Vtnjaije  an  hemnt  (1704); 
triivilliil  imiiiii  ill  llio  Kimt,  ciilk-ctiii(f  iimcriplioim  iiml 
liliiliint!  phiiinof  wlitluCHiii  I'liloHliiie,  Hyria.  CypriiH,  K^yiit, 
and  llii'  lliirlMiry  Htiilin ;  jiuliMiilicd  a  sccimd  vdiiiiio  iif  fiin 
tniv.lM  1711;  iviiH  Bciil  liy  111"  (;"Virmiiinl  on  now  iinti- 
qimriuu  P\|MMlilioii«  In  lliii  I'liinl  1711  mid  17l!:l;  went  to 
S|miii  17:111;  wii"  iMn|iloycd  tiy  I'liiliji  V.  in  iirninKiliK  lii« 
oiiliiiiel  iif  iinliquilii'K,  mid  d.  lit  Miidrid  Miiy  VI,  17.17. 
Ilcsidcs  111."  |iriiici|ml  work  he  imliliBlii'd  ii  V'>:iii<j'-  ''"""  '« 
(;,:,;■,  rl,-.  (I71»l.  11  r-.y/V  </""«  /"  Titnittiii,  cl<:  IITl'Jj. 
mid  left  II  MS.  iieGoiiiii  of  lii.H  liiKt,  jiiiiriiey.  lliil  work.s 
Imvc  II  ('.oiiniiliiiuldo  viiliic,  liut  lire  nut  eiilirily  reliiible. 

I.licnf*  ((!cMi.  Ui.iinitT),  li.  nl  Slin|ilii'rdi<lown,  Vii.,  Apr. 
I,  I",sl,ii  di'id'ondiiiil  (iC  William  I'unn  ;  in  IslHI  went  to 
Clliin;  nerved  in  the  war  of  ISI:!-l,'i  iia  oiliiluill,  nnd  ilfler- 
wiinl  a  lic'iili'miiileMlonel  1'.  S.  army,  nnd  liri(?iiilier-){on- 
eral  of  dliio  niililiaon  Mie  fioiilier|  wii»  preKidcnt  of  tlio 
eonvenliiiii  wliii'li  iioni^inali'd  .lacdtmin  for  I'ronident  in  lKa2  ; 
Rnvernor  of  Ohio  18;!2-.'1U;  governor  of  Iowa  Territory 
m:iS-'ll.     I),  at  Iowa  City,  In.,  Fell.  7,  I86:i. 

l.llcnN  (S AMiiEI.),  li.  at  Dristnl,  England,  in  IHIS ;  grad- 

nat.'d   at   (J n'H   (-'olleue,   (Ixfor.l,   in    lsl'2,  gaining   the 

NeMdi';;iite  (iri/.e  for  a  poem  ami  the  chancellor's  prize  for 
an  I')ii'/lish  ('S."iiy  ;  was  called  to  the  liar  of  the  Inner 
Temple  in  IS  HI;  liecame  editor  of  tlie  /Vc««  in  lS5:i,  and 
lilorary  editor  of  llio  7V;/if«  in  IS.'il;  repillillKhed  several 
voliinu'S  of  rritical  essays  from  the  eolnmns  of  the  Ti'ini-it — 
Kmliirnt  iliK  <tud  l'n/ml,ti-  Itm.hi  (1S.">'.I),  lliniimphil  nnil 
Crilii-imn  (I  Slid),  and  .1/«jiii'ii,7»  o/  llic  Ili-ceHU  {I8fil-fil).  Ho 
edited  Oiirc  a  \Vii'k  from  ISjUto  ISliS,  when  ho  started  the 
.S'/i/V'iiK/  \t:ii)iizine.  He  edited  a  volume  of  iVmriirn  <,/  the 
Ol'l  Eniiliah  t'olniiieii  (1!*50),  and  reprinlod  from  the  (|iiar- 
terlv  reviews  in  isr»2  a  series  of  scholarly  essavs  entitled 
St-riitarin,  or  Surrri/ii  nn  the  Mtun  Sti-entn  o/  Httton/,  In 
politics  ho  acted  with  the  Conservative  party,  and  was  the 
reputed  author  of  several  able  pamphlets,  chiefly  on  Indian 
nnd  colonial  topics.  D.  at  Eastbourne,  Sussex,  Nov.  27, 
isiis. 

I.iic'ca,  formerly  a  duchy,  which  at  some  periods 
formed  an  inde]iondent  republic  and  at  others  was  given  as 
a  kiiiil  of  peii;*ion  to  royal  or  semi-royal  persons.  It  is  now 
a  province  of  the  kin'^ilom  of  Italy,  comprising  an  area  of 
51(1  S(iuare  mi1e«.  witli  280,;iU'.l  inhabiraiits,  and  keeping 
exactly  its  old  boundaries  between  Tiiseany,  Modena, 
Massa,  and  the  (iulf  of  (lenoa.  Its  soil  is  exceedingly  fcr- 
tile,  and  probably  better  onUivateii  than  any  other  part  of 
Italy.  The  principal  products  are  wine,  oil,  and  silks. 
Paper,  glass,  linens,  and  cottons  arc  extensively  nninufac- 
tured.     Cap.  Lucca. 

Lucca,  city  of  Central  Italy,  the  chief  town  of  the  pro. 
viiiee  of  l,ucca  (see  Itai.v),  lying  on  the  Sereliio,  about  1;') 
miU'S  i\.  K.  of  Pisa.  Lucca  is  sitnateil  in  a  most  fertile 
plain,  surrounded,  except  on  the  E.,  by  spurs  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  the  views  from  the  ramparts  of  the  town  are 
charming.  The  streets,  generally  narrow  and  crooked,  are 
well  paved,  and  the  private  dwellings  are  often  spacious 
and  elegant.  The  piiblio  buildings,  highly  interesting  in 
Ihemselves.  contain  many  choice  works  of  art,  especially 
pictures  by  Kra  liartolomeo  and  other  great  masters.  The 
cathedral  was  creeled  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  rich  fa- 
{i:ido  having  been  add^'d  in  1201.  The  town  is  supplied 
with  water  bv  a  superb  aqileiinct,  about  :!  miles  in  length, 
bi'gun  in  1.82:!  and  finished  in  l,s:U.  Liieea,  originally 
Etruscan,  passeil  tirst  to  the  Lignrians,  then  to  the  Romans 
(al)out  ISK  years  b.  c);  it  was  governed  by  a  duke  under 
the  Lombards,  became  a  free  state  in  lO.'i.'i.  was  again  under 
a  iluko  (the  renowned  Castruccio  Castracani)  in  l:i27,  and 
in  l:!70  once  more  recovered  its  liberty.  Its  territory  then 
einliraced  a  great  part  of  what  was  the  late  duchy  of  Lncoa 
— namely,  the  very  fertile  district,  abounding  in  grain, 
grapes,  olives,  chestnuts,  etc.,  Iving  between  .Modena  on  the 
N.,  Tuscany  on  the  E.  and  S..  and  the  sea  on  the  \V. 
Though  for  the  most  part  an  in<lependent  republic  until 
l."i5li,  the  history  of  Lucca  during  tlie  Middle  .\ges  is  inti- 
mately conneoled  vvilh  thiit  of  Pisa  and  Florence.  In  1.^05, 
Napoleon  made  it  a  principality  f<»r  the  benefit  of  his  sister 
Eli/.a.  who  had  marrie<l  a  Tiacciocehi,  an-l  in  1.SI5  it  fell  to 
Miiria  Theresa  of  Spain,  whose  son  ceded  it  to  Tuscany. 
In  lst',ll  it  was  annexed  to  Sardinia,  ami  is  now  one  of  the 
fairest  portions  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  Silk  was 
miinufaetnred  here  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  elev- 
enth century.  In  LlllO  the  republic  had  her  einporinms  of 
silken  sliifTs  at  Paris.  Lyons.  Bruges,  etc.,  nnd  somewhat 
later  :lll,00l)  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lueea,  already  known  as 
the  l)t'htntn'fi/tn,  were  said  to  live  by  this  inannfaotnrc. 
Even  to  this  day  the  silk  and  olive  oil  of  Lueea  are  espe- 
ciiillv  prized,  neautifiil  villas  abound  in  the  neighborhood. 
nnd  the  celebrated  Biigni  di  Lueea.  about  L'>  miles  farther 
up  the  valley  of  the  Serchio.  in  the  midst  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque scenery,  though  no  longer  much  frequented  for 


mcdioinul  nurposci,  ore  itlll  a  favorite  •nminer  rcnort  for 
foreign  residents  in  Italy.     Pop.  in  IH7I,  «H,204. 

I.ucca  (P.\ii,ir<i:),  b.  at  Vicnno  Apr.  2.'i,  IH(2.  Tho 
original  name  was  LirAs.  Her  parents  were  ,Iewii  of 
humble,  origin  ami  condition.  She  owed  her  inunieal  in- 
struction to  the  kindness  of  a  professional  singer;  made 
her  first  engagement  at  the  Kiirnthner  Thor  Theater,  nnd 
assisted  in  the  elioir  nt  the  Karls  Kirehc.  In  \>*!>V  she  n)i- 
peiiri-d  at  the  Olmiilz  theatre  ns  Elvira  in  the  r*pera  ',f 
Krmitit,  and  at  omre  beeaiiie  faliious.  At  Prague  she  ap- 
peared as  Norma,  and  as  Valentine  in  (he  Ifmjurnuttt. 
Meyerbeer  finding  in  Lueeu  an  artist  conipcteiit  to  fill  llic 
part  of  heroine  in  VAfrii-ninr,  «he  went  to  Herlin.  In 
|Hr,:t  and  IHfi.'i  she  was  in  London,  a  star  of  the  first  inng- 
niltide.  In  Nov.,  ISfij,  she  married  B;iron  von  Uohden, 
who  was  killed  in  the  Kranco- Prussian  war  of  IH70,  and 
tlienct'forth  divided  her  time  between  London  and  Ilf.rlin. 
In  Sept.,  Ih72,  Lueea ajipeared  in  New  Vork  at  the  Academy 
of  Music,  and  continued  in  the  New  World  the  triiinipliii 
bIio  had  achieved  in  the  Old.  0.  I).  FnoTiiix<;iiA>i. 

Luce,  tp.  of  Spencer  co.,  Ind.  Pop.  2.'!8I. 
Luce  (Stki'iikn  Iii.i:i;(KKn),  U.  S.  N.,  b,  at  Albany, 
N.  Y..  Mar.  2.'i,  1827;  entered  the  navy  ns  midshipmnu 
Oct.  19,  1811  ;  became  passed  midshipman  in  1847,  lieu- 
tenant in  1855.  lieutenant-commander  in  18B2,  commander 
in  ISfifi,  captain  in  1872;  in  action  several  limes  in  1801 
and  1SC5,  while  commanding  the  iron-clad  Nantucket  nnd 
the  steamer  Pontine  of  the  South  Allanlie  blockading 
squadron,  and  noted  for  "the  skill  with  which  he  niano'u- 
vred  his  vessel."  He  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  seaman- 
ship which  has  been  adopted  os  a  textbook  nt  the  Naval 
Academy.  Foxiiall  A.  PAnKKR. 

Luce'na,  city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cordova,  is 
well  built  and  benutilully  situated,  has  innnnfactures  of 
soap,  earthenware,  delft,  and  glass,  and  trades  much  in 
wine,  olive  oil.  nnd  brnndv.  It  is  famous  for  its  beautiful 
horses.     Pop.  20,988. 

Luce'ra  [iiicciiVi],  a  large  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in 
tho  province  of  Foggia,  overlooking  tho  vast  ami  fertile 
plain  of  Apulia,  with  a  semicircle  of  the  .\pennines  dotted 
with  villages  on  the  N.  The  old  walls  have  been  demolished, 
the  Tioian  gate  of  the  time  of  the  Swabian  Frederick  II. 
nlone  remaining.  The  public  and  private  buildings  are 
handsome.  The  cathedral,  erected  by  Charles  II.  on  the 
ruins  of  a  splendid  Saracen  mosque,  is  a  fine  Byznntine- 
Oothic  church  containing  rich  nnd  rare  marbles.  Little  re- 
mains of  the  niedijeval  castle  built  on  the  foundations  of 
the  old  Roman  fortress,  and  communicating  with  the  city 
by  a  subterranean  passage.  Ancient  mosaics,  coins,  and 
inscriptions  of  interest  arc  often  found  here,  many  of  which 
are  in  the  national  museum  at  Naples.  Lucera  is  an  in- 
dustrious and  commercial  town,  the  trade  in  home  prorliiets 
being  verv  active.  Consirlcrnble  provision  is  made  for 
public  instruction,  nnd  the  town  possesses  a  large  library 
containing  some  rare  books.  Liicmla  was  a  town  before  the 
Pclasgic  immigration  ;  was  nt  times  the  nlly  of  Rome  in  the 
Snmnitc  war;  was  publicly  commended  by  the  senate  for 
its  heroic  resistnnceagninst  Hannibal,  nnd  under  the  Cwsars 
was  made  one  of  the  four  qua'storini  provinces.  At  that 
time  it  contained  magnificent  temples  of  Apollo,  Ceres, 
Hercules,  etc.  It  retained  its  importance  under  the  Lom- 
bards, the  (Jreek  emperors,  nnd  the  Normans;  nnd  under 
Frederick  II.,  who  brought  Ihithcr  the  Saracens  from  Sicily, 
its  population  rose  to  77,000.  It  continued  to  flouri.'h  even 
after  Charles  of  Anjou  drove  out  the  Saracens,  but  Charles 
V.  destroyed  the  prosperity  of  tho  town.  Pop.  iu  1874, 
14,014. 

Ln'cern  [Fr.  luzeme].  or  Purple  Mcdick,  the  .Uerfi- 
ra<io  tiitU-n,  a  leguminous  forage-plnnl.  a  native  of  Eu- 
rope, where,  as  in  America  ,and  other  regions,  it  is  ex- 
tensively sown.  It  should  be  planted  in  drills,  nnd  hoed  to 
keep  down  the  weeds.  There  is  considerable  care  requi- 
site in  the  enrly  singes  of  its  growth,  but  when  well  estab- 
lished, if  sown  on  good  bui  light  soil,  it  will  produce  a 
greater  amount  of  green  forage  than  almost  any  other 
plant,  nnd  the  quality  is  unsurpassed.  It  is  perennial, 
and  cut  several  times  in  the  season.  In  California  it  is 
known  bv  the  Spanish  name  of  alfalfa,  and  is  much  prized. 
Lucerne',  cnnton  of  Swilierlnnd.  situated  nearly  in 
the  centre,  bordering  on  ihc  Lake  of  Lucerne  ami  traversed 
by  the  Reuss.  It  comprises  an  area  of  474  square  miles, 
and  is  covered  with  mountains,  which,  however,  rise  only 
to  the  heiuht  of  6900  feet.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile, 
I  and  much  grain  and  more  fruit  are  prodneeiL  but  rearing 
1  of  cattle  is  the  main  industry  of  the  inhnhitnnls.  nnd  is 
carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  in  this  canton  than  in  ony 
other  part  of  Switzerland.  Pop.  lS2..1:tS.  most  of  whom 
are  of  fierinnn  descent  and  speak  the  German  language  ; 
they  are  Roman  Catholics. 
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Lucerne  [Ger.  Luzem  or  Lacerii],  city  of  Switzerland, 
capiral  uf  the  eaDtoo  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Reuss.  In 
the  middle  of  the  city  rises  an  old  tower  which  is  believed 
to  have  been  once  a  lighthouse,  lucernn,  and  given  name  to 
the  town.  Remarkablo  are  its  churches  and  the  celebrated 
monument  called  the  lion  of  Lucerne,  carved  in  the  solid 
rnck  after  a  model  of  Thorwaldsen.  in  remembrance  of  the 
Swiss  guard  bufchered  in  Paris  Aug.  10,  1792.  A  very 
brisk  transit  trade  is  carried  on  here.     Pop,  14,524. 

Ijlicernc,  Lake  of  [Ger.  Vicrwahlstiidter  .9ee,  "Lake 
of  the  Four  I'urest  Cantons"],  a  lake  of  Switzerland,  en- 
ch>sed  by  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Unterwalden,  Schwytz.  and 
Lucerne.  It  is  22  miles  long,  from  ^  to  2  miles  broad,  and 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  sheet  of  fresh  water  in  Europe. 

Luci'a^  St.,  one  of  the  British  West  India  Islands, 
of  the  windward  division  of  the  Caribbees,  situated  between 
Martinique  and  St.  Vincent.  Area.  270  square  miles.  Pop. 
31.811,  of  whom  911  are  white.  The  island  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  very  mountainous,  extremely  fertile,  and  presenting 
a  series  of  landscapes  whose  brilliancy  of  color,  originality 
of  outlines,  and  romantic  beauty  cannot  be  surpassed.  But 
it  is  exceedingly  unhealthy,  and  infested  with  poisonous 
serpents  and  insects;  it  is  a  common  s.aying  among  the 
natives  that  those  who  do  not  die  of  the  fever  die  of  the 
serpent.  The  sugar-cane  is  extensively  cultivated.  In  ISGfi 
were  exported  109,427  cwts.  of  sugar.  147,200  gallons  of 
molasses,  and  59S1  gallons  of  rum.  Cap.  Castries,  a  town 
of  H500  inhabitants. 

Lu'cian,  Saint,  h.  at  Samosata  in  Upper  Syria  about 
2j0;  l)ecame  a  Christian  teacher  at  Edessa  and  Antioch. 
inculcating  a  doctrine  sicnilar  to  that  afterwards  known  as 
Arianism  ;  was  three  times  excommunicated  as  a  heretic; 
ultimately  retracted  his  heterodox  doctrines,  and  d.  a  martyr 
at  Nicomedia  in  the  persecution  of  Maximin,  about  310. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  revision  of  the  Septuagint  much 
valued  by  the  Eastern  churches. 

Lucia'nus,  a  Greek  humorist  (or  rather  satirist)  of 
first  rank,  b.  at  Samosata  in  Syria  in  the  first  half  of  the 
second  century  of  our  era.  The  exact  dates  and  circum- 
stances of  his  life  are  not  known,  but  from  his  own  writings 
can  be  gleaned  that  he  was  first  apprenticed  as  a  sculptor, 
but  left  his  jirofes-sion  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  and  rhetoric;  that  he  travelled  through 
Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Gaul,  studying  and  teach- 
ing, and  afterwards  settled  in  his  native  city,  whore  he 
wrote  those  works  which  have  made  him  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  authors  of  the  later  Greek  literature.  In  his 
old  age  he  received  a  lucrative  position  as  procurator  of  a 
part  of  Egypt  from  the  emperor  Commodus,  which  he 
probably  held  to  his  death.  His  works,  although  several 
of  them  have  been  lost,  are  still  very  numerous,  and  of  a 
miscellaneous  character,  poetical,  critical,  biographical,  rhe- 
torical, etc.  The  most  remarkable  are  his  dialogues, 
treating,  generally  in  a  satirical  thougli  sometimes  in  a 
serious  way,  subjects  of  mythology,  philosophy,  and  life; 
as  the  most  striking  examjiles  may  be  mentioned  Deontm 
Dial'ufi,  Vitnrum  Anctio,  and  Tiniou.  Collected  editions 
of  his  works  have  been  given  by  Hemsterhuis  and  Reitz 
(Amst.,  1743,  4  vols.  4toj,  by  W.  Dindorf  (1840),  and  by 
Fr.  W.  Fritzsche  (ISf'io).  There  is  an  excellent  translation 
into  (ierman  by  Wieland,  and  into  English  by  Thomas 
Framdilin  (1781). 

Liic'ifer  [Lat.  "light-bearer"],  primarily  signifies  the 
planet  \'cnus,  as  t!ie  morning  star.  By  iin  error  of  the 
cnmmentators  the  name  has  been  often  applied  to  Satan. 
The  proj)het  Isaiah  (xiv.  12)  addresses  the  Babylonian  king 
as  the  nuuning  star,  and  commiserates  him  on  his  fall. 
Some  of  the  early  Christian  writers  imagined  that  refer- 
ence was  had  to  the  fall  of  Satan,  whence  the  error. 

Lucifer,  bishop  of  Cagliari,  Sardinia,  appeared  at  the 
Council  of  Milan  in  3;)4  as  the  legate  uf  Pope  Liberius,  but 
opposed  thcAriansin  co  violent  a  manner  that  the  emperor 
Constantius,  much  olfendcd,  threw  him  into  prison  and  car- 
ried him  from  place  to  place  for  several  years.  Alter  the 
death  of  Constantius  he  was  liberated,  ami  took  up  his 
residence  in  Syria,  but  here  too  he  deepened,  in>tead  of 
healing,  the  controversy  which  took  place  in  the  Cliurch  of 
Antiocli  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Arians.  I)isapprovc<l  by  his  own  former  friends,  he  left 
Antioch  nnil  retired  to  Sardiniii.  where  he  founclcd  the  sect 
of  the  Luciferians,  and  d.  about  ;'>70.  He  hebi.  in  oj)p'>. 
eitiun  to  the  Synod  of  Alexamlria  (3f)2j,  that  no  bishop 
who  had  in  any  way  yielded  to  the  Arians  could  enter  tlio 
bosom  of  the  Church  without  forfeiting  his  ecclesiastical 
rank,  even  though  lie  repented  and  confessed  his  errors;  ami 
that  all  who  admitted  the  claims  of  such  j-.ersons  to  a  lull 
restoration  of  their  ])rivilcges  became  them  selves  tain  tod  and 
outcasts.     The  Luciferians,  never  numerous,  died  out  soon. 

Lucifer  Matches.     Sec  Matches. 


Lucil'ius  (Caiiis),  b.  at  Suessa  of  the  Aurunci  in  148 
B.  c. ;  served  in  the  Numantine  war  under  Scipio  ;  lived  on 
familiar  terms  with  Africanus  and  Laelius,  and  d.  at  Naples 
in  lO.T  B.  c.  He  was  the  founder,  if  not  the  inventor,  of  the 
dfttira,  that  peculiarly  Roman  form  of  poetry,  in  which 
Horace,  Persius,  and  Juvenal  excelled,  and  was  highly 
appreciated  in  olden  times;  but  of  his  30  books  of  Sufinp 
only  800  small  fragments,  mostly  consisting  of  single  lines, 
have  come  down  to  us,  Tlicy  were  collected  by  the  Ste- 
phenses  in  l.')f>4,  in  Fraijmeutn  Poetantm  VetTum  Lutinornm. 

Luci'na,  the  goddess  of  light,  hence  by  a  special  meta- 
phorical application  the  goddess  of  childbirth,  was  gener- 
ally identified  either  with  .Juno  or  Diana.  Her  festival  was 
celebrated  on  March  1  by  the  matrons  adorning  her  temples 
with  flowers  and  offering  up  jirayers  for  a  numerous  and 
prosperous  posterity. 

Lucin'idjp  [from  Luchm  and  -iV/jr"],  a  family  of  lamel- 
libranohiate  Mollusca,  represented  by  Lnchia  as  the  typical 
existing  genus.  Fossils  of  this  family  are  met  with  in 
Palicozoic  strata. 

Luck,  post-tp.  of  Polk  CO..  AVis,     Pop.  68. 

Liick'e  ((iOttfried  Christian  Friedrich),  B.  D.,  b,  at 
Egoln,  near  Magdeburg,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Sax- 
ony, Aug.  23,  1791  ;  studied  theology  at  Halle  and  Gottin- 
gen.  and  became  professor  at  Bonn  in  1818,  and  in  1827  at 
Giittingen,  where  he  d.  Feb.  14,  ISjO.  His  most  prominent 
works  are  GnmdriHS  einer  neiftesttmieutlichen  Hermenentik 
(1817)  and  Comnieutor  uber  die  Schn'/ien  des  EvanycUsten 
Ji>h(iiin*j»  (4  vols.,  1820-32),  which  latter  work  has  been 
translated  into  English  under  the  title  Cmmenfar)/  o«  the 
E/>t8t/ei  cf  St.  John  (Edinburgh,  1837).  His  fine  theological 
library  was  purchased  for  Harvard  College. 

Luckenwal'de,  town  of  Prussia,  in  fhe  province  of 
Brandenburg,  on  the  Nuthe.  has  some  manufactures  of 
paper,  cloth,  and  linens.     Pop.  11,620. 

Luck'ner  (Nicolais),  b.  in  1722  at  Kampen,  Bavaria; 
adojitcd  very  early  a  military  career,  and  served  first  in 
the  Bavarian  army,  then  in  the  Prussian  army,  distinguish- 
ing himself  very  much  in  the  Seven  Years'  war,  especially 
in  the  battle  of  Rossbach,  and  at  last  in  the  French,  which 
he  entered  in  1703  as  a  lieutenant-general;  in  1791  was 
made  a  marshal  of  France,  and  in  Feb.,  1792,  was  appointed 
cnnmander,  first  of  the  army  of  Als.ice.  then  of  that  of  the 
north.  In  .lune  he  took  Menin  and  Courtray,  but  retired 
then  suddenly  to  Lille,  none  understood  why.  In  July  ho 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  corps  of  Biron 
and  La  Fayette,  and  fouglit  successfully  against  tlie  Aus- 
trians  at  Longwy  (Aug.  19),  but  a  few  days  afterwards  he 
was  replaced  by  Kcllermann,  for  reasons  unknown,  and 
called  before  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  because  he  had  not 
punished  General  Jarry,  who,  when  evacuating  Courtray, 
had  set  fire  to  the  city.  He  was  ordered  not  to  leave  the 
city,  and  lived  quietly  for  some  time,  but  in  Sept..  1793.  the 
payment  of  his  pension  of  3(),000  francs  was  suspended, 
ami  when  he  made  inopportune  demands  for  his  money,  ho 
was  dragged  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  convicted, 
and  guillotined,  Jan.  3,  1704. 

Luck'now  [Hind.  Lithdmanavafe'],  city  of  British  In- 
dia, the  capital  of  the  province  of  Code,  is  situated  in  lat. 
26*^  53'  N.,  Ion.  80°  08'  E.,  on  the  Goomty,  an  affluent  of 
the  Ganges,  610  miles  from  Calcutta,  at  an  elevation  of 
3G0  feet  above  the  sea.  At  some  distance  the  city  presents 
a  magnificent  aspect,  but  it  disajipoints  on  a  nearer  ap- 
])roacdi.  The  whole  central  part  of  it  consists  of  narrow 
and  cr<)oked  streets,  sunk  several  foet  into  the  grouml,  and 
lined  with  huts  of  mud  or  bamboo,  thatched  with  straw  or 
palm-leaves.  The  commercial  part  of  the  city  along  the 
river,  which  here  is  100  yards  wide,  navigable  for  largo 
boats,  and  crossed  by  three  bridges,  is  better  built;  it  has 
brick  houses  surrounded  with  gardens.  In  the  east  quar- 
ters are  several  mosques  and  palaces,  among  which  the 
Imambara  is  the  most  remarkable  ;  it  is  an  extensive  struc- 
ture, containing  a  mosque,  the  sepulchre  of  Asof-ud-Dow- 
la,  a  college,  etc.  ;  but  several  parts  of  it  arc  of  a  most 
beautiful  architecture.  The  buiblings  erected  uinler  the 
auspices  of  Claude  Martin,  a  Frenchman  who  came  to  In- 
dia as  a  poor  soldier,  but  arose  to  great  power  in  the  for- 
mer kingdom  of  Oude,  such  as  the  Constantia,  Martinit^re, 
etc.,  arc  very  gorgeous.  Fnun  177;').  and  to  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  "kingdom  of  Oude  with  the  British  dominions. 
Lueknow  was  the  capital  of  tlie  e«ointry.  The  mutiny  of 
18.''>7  broke  <iut  at  Lueknow  early  in  May,  and  from  the  1st 
of  July  to  Sept.  2.'>  the  feeble  garrison  of  European  forces 
uncler  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  withstood  the  largo  besieging 
j)arty  of  mutineers,  during  which  time  Sir  Henry  was 
killed.  On  I  lie  latter  dale  they  were  relieved  by  the  forces 
under  Gens.  Outram  and  Haveloek,  wlio  cut  their  way  in, 
but  wore  in  turn  themselves  besieged  by  the  still  greatly 
superior  force  of  the  natives;  and  it  was  not  until  Nov.  17 
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that  Sir  Colin  Cainphfill  arrived  to  thoir  rciiof  with  rein- 
foruiiiniMits.  Thii  ciiy,  howijvrr,  could  nut  be  liuM,  and  Wii8 
[tron-lly  <*viitMiar»M|  on  (In;  2Jil.  'I'Iidh)  diiVN  hili-r  (Jen. 
iliivrlodk  dit'd  oC  (lyminU'ry.  It  wiim  not  until  Mur.  I», 
iS.iS,  and  alter  nmch  hard  11^''''"^-  '1"^^  "'"  '•'*>',  which 
liiul  bi'on  t<ir(irM'd  liv  Ihn  iuwurgontB,  wan  repoHMuHScd  Iiy 
Ihc  Itritish.      I'op.  2H4,7UU. 

I^li'^on,  (own  of  France,  dcpartinont  of  Vond^:e,  in  con- 
nt'i'ti'il  hy  a  lUivij^aMo  oaiial  with  (he  Ray  of  Aiguillon,  and 
lia'4  II  tlieiiln(;ieal  fcininiiry,  ri  (Mitiiniuiial  college,  and  manu- 
fiu'ture:*  (if  piireehiin.      Pop.  00(1:1. 

Lucre'tiaf  a  dan^lid-r  of  Sjinrius  LticrctiuH  Tricipti- 
nuM,  ini'l  till'  wife  of  Liieinrt  'rarquiiiiuN  (Nilhitlnii?',  wan  cole- 
l)r:i(ed  an  nmch  for  her  vjrdu'  a."  for  Iht  hnauty.  Sextan 
Tii.rr[uinitm,  a  son  of  TarquiniuH  Snpcrl)»fl,  tlio  king  of 
Uttnie,  and  a  Itin.Hnian  of  her  liUHhaml,  liecame  paHHionatcIy 
enamored  of  Iwr,  and  once,  having  heon  hoHpilalily  rc- 
Of'ivfd  in  her  house  during  ihn  ahscnec  of  rolhidnuw,  bo 
enlereil  li'*r  l)e(lehanilK'r  in  (he  nigh(  with  a  drawn  Bword, 
threatenoil  to  lay  a  slave  \vitli  hitt  Ihront  cut  hcnido  her, 
and  say  that  he  liad  killed  liitn  in  oriler  (o  iivni^jn  lier  hus- 
li  iiid's  hoinir.  and  tliu,-'  lir  forci.l  her  to  yield  to  hin  wishoH. 
Rut  am  soon  ns  lu'  had  ih-parted  she  srnt  f(>r  her  fafhor  and 
hu!*han(l,  told  (hetn  what  had  huppennci,  nni'Je  thrtn  swear 
to  avenge  lier,  and  (hen  wtahhcil  hcrarlf.  AVhen  the  in- 
famous dm'ii  lifcaiue  kn<iwn  it  iirnusiMl  the  indignation  of 
(lie  wlioh^  poopie.  and  Iiuoretia's  funmil  hei-aoK^  the  occa- 
,siou  of  a  giMi'-ral  revolution,  hy  which  (lie  Tarquins  wore 
oxpi'lled  from  Home  and  the  republic  was  established. 

I.iicre'tius  (Titps  LrcuKTiiis  Cauhs},  b.,  according  to 
Ji'Dinio  (intho  ICunrhian  (■hrunicle),  in  tho  yviw  9't  B.C.,  and 
d.,  accordiu'^  to  Duiiatns.  55  d.  c,  or,  according  (o  others.  52 
It.  (\  Ilisdi-atli  seems  to  have  been  sudden,  and  is  supposed 
(o  have  been  hy  suicMdt',  fhroui^h  dcrani^cmcnt  (iccsisiotK-d 
by  the  effeuts  of  a  philter  administered  (o  him.  {Tor  the 
current  theory  on  the  motives  of  this,  poo  Tennyson's  poem, 
Lnfrft'inn.)  Very  little  is  known  in  regard  to  his  educa- 
tion, career,  re-jidi'ne<S  or  t'ortunes.  JIo  W!is  a  Roman  eiti/.en 
of  nol)le  e\triielion,  and  probiil)]y  studied  at.  Athens,  and 
obtained  there  bis  intimatt^  acquaintance  with  the  (Ireck 
poets  and  pbilosophers.  His  poem,  Dc  licntm  NaturA, 
which  received  ('icero's  revision,  has  come  down  to  us  en- 
tire. aUbouj;ii  apparendy  unrinisbed  by  its  aulbor.  It  has 
been  called  (he  greate^it  of  didactic  poems,  ow  account  of 
the  Skjiontilie  precision  and  clearness  of  its  sta(emen(s,  and 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  its  poetic  dre.«s.  The  poem 
contains  six  hooks,  with  upwards  of  7000  lines  in  all.  and 
is  deilicatod  to  C.  Memmius.  prie(or  5S  n.  v.,  as  a  jiorsonal 
frieni  of  (lie  autlior.  It  is  regarded  as  the  compIe(est,  ex- 
position of  the  physical  system  of  Epicurus,  iiinl  embodies 
the  theories  of  l>emocritus,  together  with  the  hedonic  doc- 
trine of  Aris'ippus.  Ijueretius  was  (be  represen(ative 
aposdc  of  ^rltiii-rhnpinrnt  ill  the  ancient  world,  and  be  bns 
remained  the  favori(e  jmet  of  riitionnlism  (o  this  day.  His 
great  objet^t  was  to  free  immkind  from  the  fear  of  death, 
arising,  as  he  thouixht.  from  superstition  inlieront  in  tbo 
po]>ular  relii;ion.  He  fills  with  jjoctie  fire  the  dry  atomistic 
physics  of  his  muster,  and  quite  nadirally  there  arises  an 
in(MiMsisteney  be(  ween  his  scientific  conviction  ami  the  form 
of  his  exposition.  Tliis  has  been  poiuted  out  by  Bayle, 
MoiUaigne,  and  odiers.  He  denies  all  desijin  in  na(ure, 
and  aecoun(s  for  the  universal  prevalence  of  law  and  ar- 
ran<^emen(  in  (he  universe  through  the  so-called  "  (beory 
of  natural  selec(ion  "  :  *'  Atoms  wrought  on  by  imj)ulseand 
gravity,  and  excited  in  every  mode  to  cohere,  and  having 
lieen  (ried  in  all  possilde  aggregations,  motions,  and  re- 
lations. ffl(  tit  fuMt  into  thuHc.  that  canld  emlnrrJ"  His  suli- 
lime  poetic  feeling,  however,  led  him  on  from  the  use  of 
trope  and  metaphor  to  the  employment  of  mythological 
machinery  and  allegory.  He  apostropbizcs  Venus  as  the 
personification  of  nature,  but  docs  not  forget  her  mytho- 
logical relation  (o  the  Koman  people.  He  also  recognizes 
the  other  gods  as  exisdng,  although  different  from  (be  pop- 
ular representation  of  them.  The  following  brief  analysis 
of  his  poem  will  indicate  to  the  reader  his  chief  views: 
liook  I.  opens  with  an  invocation  of  Venus,  and  is  followed 
hy  :in  invective  against  superstition  ;  the  logical  consequence 
of  bis  doctrine  is  the  destruction  of  mythology  and  allegory 
— in  fact,  of  all  sensuous  embodiment  of  ideas.  The  prin- 
ciples of  his  cosmogony  arc  (o)  nodiingeomcs  from  noth- 
ing: (/>)  inii((er  is  eternal;  {i'\  its  elements  are  (he  a(om 
and  the  void:  bo  repudia(cs  Heraeli(us  with  bis  doctrine 
of  fire,  and  also  Kmpedoeles  and  Anaxagoras.  Book  IT. 
treats  of  atoms,  their  form,  number,  an»l  development  into 
life  and  generation,  growth  and  decay.  Book  III.  treats 
of  tlie  soul,  making  it  (o  be  itlentical  with  the  body,  ex- 
plicidy  denying  immor(ality.  and  offering  his  consolations 
thereon.  Bfiok  IV.  trea(s  of  sensations  and  perceptions, 
explaining  (heir  origin  in  physical  emanations  from  bodies, 
causing  images  to  arise  iu  die  sensory  of  the  one  who  per- 


oeiveH;  nlcep,  drcaniii,  and  lovo  are  explained.     Book  V. 

gives  hill  viiivvn  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  of  thu  riRo 
of  the  iuMtilutionrt  of  hiiuian  eivilization  :  (<i  j  inurriuge  and 
the  family,  (/.j  nociety,  (*■)  Ihcj*tale,  id)  religion,  (r)  mucic 
and  poetry.  Thin  book  in  the  inoNt  imprcKiiivu  part  of  liia 
iioem,  InaHmuub  ao  it  dcaU  with  human  relationf.  Book 
Vf.  treatii  of  nieti-'irology,  phenomena  attributed  direedy 
to  tbo  agency  of  the  jjodH  being  Hhown  lo  have  a  natural 
cause;  r..  7.  thunderbolts,  instead  of  being  (he  weaponK  fd 
Jove,  are  developed  by  the  friction  of  rioud?,  and  the  thun- 
der is  tbo  noiso  occasioned  by  their  (1.  r.  the  eloudfi')  flap- 
ping together,  etc.  A  poetical  renileriiig  of  the  Flory  of 
the  plaguo  at  Athens,  as  Icdd  by  Thucyiliden,  cloned  hit 
work.  Lucretius  was  greatly  a'linirerl  in  the  fiftfendi  and 
sixteenth  eenturictt, and  traeeo  of  hiit  influence  are  found  in 
tho  works  of  the  best  Knglish  i)oets;  for  example,  Kpenser 
in  (ho  fourdi  book  of  his  farrh;  Qnrrn'-  parnphrafies  the 
aijdrcss  to  Venus  already  mentioned.  Hifi  influenee  upon 
(iiordaiio  Bruno  was  extraordinary:  also  upon  Immanucl 
Kant,  notwithstanding  the  contrast  between  the  ethical  the- 
ory of  Kant  and  that  of  Kpicurus.  The  edition  of  iU'it  poem 
with  notr-s  by  H.  A.J.  .Munro  is  to  he  mentioned.  Anxing 
I'jiiglish  trandations  may  be  nanu-d  those  of  John  Ma^on 
liooil,  and  of  J.  S.  Watson,  publi.shed  in  '*  BohnV  Library  ;" 
that  id"  Thomas  Busby,  and  that  of  Charle.-*  Frederick  John- 
son fNew  York.  1872).  Wm.mam  T.  Hakkib. 

IjilCliriilN,  .tiic  surname  of  a  plebeian  family  of  (ho 
gens  Licinia,  which  first  appears  in  history  at  thr*  cUtrv  of 
(he  Seeoncl  Punic  war.  Tlie  most  famous  member  of  this 
family  was  Lueitis  Fjicinius  Lucullus,  the  c<inqueror  of 
Mithri<late8.  The  exact  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  arc 
not  known,  but  he  was  quite  a  young  man  when  he  dihtin- 
guisbed  himself  in  the  Social  war  and  gained  the  favor  of 
Sulla,  whiun  ho  accompanied  as  quipslor  to  Greece  nnd 
Asia  on  the  breaking  out  of  llic  First  .Mi(hrida(ic  war,  in 
HS  B.  c.  In  this  war  Fimbria,  a  partisan  of  Marios,  suc- 
ceeded in  expelling  Mitbridates  from  I*ergamu8,  and  chut 
him  up  in  I*itane,  where  he  would  have  been  eoni[icllcd  to 
surrender  liimscif  if  Lucullus  bad  supported  Fimbria  with 
bis  fleet ;  but  Lucullus  prcferreii  (he  party  interests  of 
Sulla  to  the  welfare  of  his  country,  refused  to  co-operate 
with  (ho  Marian  general,  and  Midiridates  escaped,  learfl 
afterwards  his  own  brilliant  career  came  to  an  unsatisfac- 
tory enrL  and  another  man  gathered  (he  fruits  of  his  talents 
and  exertions  by  a  similar  base  party  maneeuvre.  After  be- 
ing consul  in  7i  B.  c,  together  with  Cotta.  Lucullus  received 
Citieia  as  his  province,  and  Cotta  received  Bilhynia.  Mith- 
riiiates  invaded  Bithynia,  defeated  Cotta,  and  besieged  him 
at  Chalcedon  ;  but  Lucullus,  who  in  an  astonishingly  short 
time  bad  reorganized  and  thoroughlydisciplincd  his  army, 
baatencd  to  the  support  of  his  colleague,  threw  Mithridatcs 
back  into  Pontus,  routed  his  army  at  Cabira  in  72  B.  c, 
and  his  fleet  atTenedos  in  71  b.  r.,touk  Eupatorin,  .Amisus, 
and  Sinope,  eomjtelled  the  kini;  to  seek  refuge  with  his 
son-in-law,  Ti-^raiies,  king  of  Armenia,  and  brought  his 
country  unclcr  R<unan  authority.  Bn(  the  reforms  which 
ho  now  introducecl  in  the  administration  of  Asia  came  into 
collision  with  the  interests  of  the  Roman  nobility.  Tho 
revenues  of  the  provinces  were  generally  farmed  out,  nnd 
tho  measures  of  Lucullus  were  intended  for  the  defence  of 
tbo  taxpayers  against  the  extortions  of  the  farmers.  But 
tax-farming  and  extortictn  were  to  many  aristocratic  fami- 
lies in  Rome  the  only  source  of  their  wealth,  and  at  tho 
head  of  tlie  aristocratic  party  stood  at  this  time  a  man, 
Pompey.  who  bore  a  personal  hatred  to  Lucullus,  on  ac- 
count of  tlie  preference  which  Sulla  always  had  shown  him. 
The  intrigues  against  Lucullus  began.  Emissaries  from 
Rome  appeared  in  his  army.  The  bond  between  the  sol- 
diers and  their  general  was  loosened,  .\fter  the  great  vic- 
tory in  OS  B.  r.  over  Mitbridates  and  Titjranes  at  (ho  river 
Arsanias.  the  legi(»ns  declined  to  follow  Lucullus  farther, 
and  he  had  to  lead  them  into  winter  quarters  in  Mesopota- 
mia. Next  year  Mi(hrida(cs  reopened  (he  war  with  some 
succej'ses  over  Triarius,  tho  Roman  legate  in  Pontus.  but 
when  Lucullus  wished  to  load  his  army  against  him,  the 
soldiers,  seduced  by  tilabrio.  deserted  him,  and  Pompey 
earned  the  glory  of  having  brought  the  Mitbridatie  wars 
to  a  final  close.  Disgusted.  Lucullus  returned  to  Rome, 
retired  into  private  life,  and  spent  his  time  in  luxtirious 
indolence.  He  was  enormously  rich,  and  (he  magnificence 
of  his  dinners  became  proverbial.      P.  about  57  b.  c. 

Clemens  PeTKti.sEX. 

Lti'den  (IlKiNRicn).  b.  at  Loxstcdt,  near  Bremen,  Apr. 
10,  17S0;  studied  theology,  philosophy,  and  history  at 
Gbttingen,  and  was  oppointed  professor  of  history  in  IPOG 
at  Jena,  where  he  d.  May  20.  IS47.  His  -4ii«i>Af*-ii  lirt 
Rhriultundt  (180S1  attracted  much  attention,  and  exercised 
some  influence  on  public  opinion  in  Germany  concern- 
ing Napoleon's  policy.  His  later  and  larger  works.  Ai'- 
qemcinc  OrichicMc  dci  Alferthitmt  (ISH),  Aflqtmcinc  0- 
schichtc    dca    Mitulaltert  (1821-22),  and    Geicktckte    det 
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denltchen  Volki  (12  vols.,  1835-37,  reaching  only  to  1237), 
have  also  not  been  without  influence,  though  the  views 
which  they  propound  have  led  to  much  controversy. 

Iiii'denscheid,  toivn  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Westphalia,  is  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  jewelry  and 
galvano-plastic  (joods,  and  has  rich  calamine-mines  in  the 
vicinity.     Pop.  6210. 

Lii'ders  (ALicxANDEn  Nicolajevich),  Count,  b.  in  17U0 
of  a  German  family;  settled  in  Russia;  entered  the  Rus- 
sian .army  in  1807  ;  was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  1S2C  ; 
distinguished  himself  in  lS:il  at  the  storming  of  Warsaw  ; 
foughrin  the  Caucasus  from  181.3  to  1845;  put  down  the 
revolution  in  Roumania  in  ISIS;  fought  in  Hungary  in 
184!) :  was  commander-in-chief  in  the  Crimea  when  Sevas- 
topol was  taken,  aud  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of 
Poliind  in  1S61,  but  was  recalled  in  18(i2,  on  account  of  his 
too  severe  disposition.  Before  ho  left  Poland  an  attempt 
was  made  to  assassinate  him,  hut  he  only  received  a  se- 
vere wound.  He  retired  from  service,  was  made  a  count, 
and  d.  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1874. 

Lu'dewlg  (Hermann  Ernst),  b.  at  Dresden,  Saxony, 
Oct.  14.  1809;  received  a  careful  education;  came  to  the 
U.  S.  in  1S42;  practised  law  in  New  York;  printed  for 
private  distribution  The  Lileraliire  of  Aineiicrm  Local 
I[l«ioni  (1840).  and  a  supplement  relating  entirely  to  the 
State  of  New  York  (1S48):  wrote  several  erudite  articles 
ou  American  history,  philology,  liliraries,  :uul  bibliography 
for  French  and  German  miigazinos.  and  prepared  a  val- 
uable work,  Ijfblintheca  Gl<illicn.  or  Lilci-olnre  of  Amerimn 
Aboriiiiiuil  Z.«)i7im.r/e»  (1856),  which  appeared  in  London  a 
few  diiys  after  his  death  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  12,  1856. 

LiI'dington,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Mason  co.,  Jlich.,  on  Lake 
Michigan,  at  the  outlet  of  PC-re  Marquette  Lake  and  River, 
is  the  western  terminus  of  the  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette 
R.  R.,  84  miles  from  Milwaukee,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  two  lines  of  steamers;  has  a  fine  harbor  on  the  lake,  2 
banks,  2  newspapers,  8  hotels,  a  number  of  stores,  7  saw- 
mills, a  shingle  and  a  planing  mill,  a  foundry  and  ma- 
ebinc-shop,  and  carriage  and  other  shops.  Pop.  about  4000. 
Clayton  &  HopiiiNS,  Eds.  "Mason  Co.  Recokd." 

Lud'Iow,  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Corvc  and  Tome.  Its  castle,  formerly 
an  important  stronghold  against  the  Welsh,  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Henry  VIl.  (1485-1500),  and  of  Mary  Tudor  be- 
fore her  accession  to  the  throne,  and  is  still  moro  memor- 
able as  the  scene  of  the  representation  of  Milton's  Comns. 
It  was  held  for  Charles  I.  (lOlli),  but  surrendered  to  the 
Parliamentary  forces,  soon  after  felt  into  decay,  and  is 
now  a  ruin.     Pop.  6033. 

liUdlow,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Champaign  co.,  HI.,  on  the 
Illinois  Central  R.R.  The  v.  is  also  called  Peha.    Pop.  920. 

Ludlow,  post-tp.  of  Allamakee  co.,  la.     Pop.  1038. 

Ludlow,  tp.  of  Aroostook  co.,  Me.,  7  miles  N.  W.  of 
Houlton.     Pop.  371. 

Ludloiv,  post-tp.  of  Hampden  co.,  Mass..  on  tho  Chioo- 
pee  River  aud  the  Springfield  Athol  and  North-eastern 
R.  R.,  7  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Springfield,  has  3  churches, 
manufactures  of  jute,  wadding,  bags,  etc.,  aud  a  valuable 
red  sandstone  quarry.     Pop.  1136. 

Ludlow,  tp.  of  AVashington  co.,  0.     Pop.  1082. 

Ludlow,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Windsor  co.,  Vt.,  in  the 
Black  River  Valley,  ou  the  Rutland  division  of  the  Central 
Vermont  R.  R.,  25  miles  E.  of  Rutland  and  70  miles  S.  of 
Montpclier,  has  4  churches,  an  academy,  1  newspaper, 
woollen  mills,  a  tannery,  toy,  carriage,  harness,  and  scythe- 
stone  manufactories,  2  madiine-shops,  a  foundry,  and  19 
stores.     Pop.  1827.         K.  S.  Wauneu,  Ed.  "Gazette." 

Ludlow  (Gen.  Edmund),  b.  at  Maiden-Bradley,  Wilt- 
shire, England,  in  1020;  educated  atO.'iford;  entered  tho 
Parliamentary  army  as  a  volunteer  on  the  outbreak  of  tho 
civil  war;  became  a  colonel  of  cavalry;  was  one  of  tho 
members  of  the  high  court  which  condemned  Charles  I.; 
jirotestcd  against  Cromwell's  assumption  of  tlu^  |)rotectorato, 
and  agitated  against  him  in  fiivor  of  a  republic;  retired  to 
Sivitjerland  at  the  approach  of  tho  Restoration,  and  s]ient 
the  remainder  of  his  life  there,  only  returning  to  Englanil 
for  a  brief  period  in  1688  ;  resided  at  Vcvay,  where  he  wrote 
his  valuable  Mrmoirt  (3  vols.,  )(;yS-99),  and  d.  in  1093. 

Ludlow  (FtTzrifnii),  b.  at  Poughkecps'c,  N.  Y.,  in 
1S37  ;  corurni-need  writing  for  tho  New  Y'ork  press  in  1855  ; 
wrote  in  1857  Tlir  l/ntihcculi  /i'lifr;',  describing  the  pleasures 
and  pains  attending  the  use  of  that  drug,  to  which  he  had 
been  addicted;  published  in  /frirper'i)  Miir/nziiic  a  series 
of  short  stories  which  enjoyed  popularity,  and  were  re- 
printed under  the  title  nS' Lilll,-  llrolhrr  finil  Ullin-  J'nlm; 
Bubsequenlly  wrote  Tlir  lliort  of  Ihr.  Coiithnnl,  a  record  of 
Western  travels,  ami  The  dpi  inn  //n/j/(,  giving  Ills  personal 
experience  with  opium.     D.  in  .Switzerland  Sept.  13,  1870. 


Ludlow  (Roger),  b.  in  the  W.  of  England,  of  good 
family;  settled  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  1630;  was  assistant 
governor  of  the  colony  1630-34  ;  went  to  Connecticut  1635, 
where  he  was  for  nineteen  years  a  magistrate  or  deputy  gov- 
ernor, and  was  appointed  one  of  tlie  commissioners  of  the 
United  Colonies;  settled  at  Fairfield  1639.  Ludlow  was  a 
brother-in-law  of  Gov.  John  Endicott,  author  of  the  Con- 
necticut code  of  laws  (first  printed  1672).  He  removed  to 
Virginia  with  his  family  1654.  The  ])lacc  and  time  of  his 
death  are  unknown. 

Lud'loAVville,  post-v.  of  Lansing  tp.,  Tompkins  co., 
N.  Y'.,  on  Salmon  Creek,  9  miles  N.  of  Ithaca,  has  3 
churches  and  several  manufactories.     Pop.  376. 

Ludol'phus  (Job),  b.  Jan.  15,  1624,  at  Erfurt,  in  tho 
Prussian  jirovince  of  Saxony;  studied  languages  in  his 
native  place  aud  at  Leyden  ;  travelled  in  1647  in  Franco 
antl  England;  accompanied  Queen  Christina  of  iSweden  in 
1649  to  Rome,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  some 
Abyssinians,  by  whose  ajd  he  studied  the  Ethiopic  lan- 
guage; visited  Sweden  and  Denmark;  settled  in  1652  in 
Gotha,  and  d.  Apr.  8,  1704,  at  Frankfort.  He  wrote  a 
Nintorin  yEtltiopicn,  gave  grammars  .and  dictionaries  of 
the  Ethiopian  and  Amharic  languages,  and  was  the  founder 
of  the  study  of  Ethiopic  in  Europe. 

Lud'wick,  a  b.  of  Westmoreland  co..  Pa.  Pop.  533. 
Lud'wig  II.,  king  of  Bavaria,  b.  Aug.  25,  1845,  suc- 
ceeded his  father.  King  Maximilian  II.,  Mar.  10,  1864. 
He  is  a  man  of  genius,  of  romantic  nature,  an  artist,  with 
very  fantastic  ideas  of  his  personal  dignity  as  a  king,  and 
rather  capricious  opinions  concerning  political  questions. 
In  the  affairs  of  Germany,  however,  he  has  played  an  im- 
portant and  noble  part.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Franeo- 
tiJerman  war  in  1870  he  sided  immediately  with  Prussia, 
and  during  the  negotiations  concerning  the  new  organiza- 
tion of  Germany  he  spoke  with  enthusiasm  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  German  imperial  throne.  Also  in  the  in- 
ternal Bavarian  politics  he  has  shown  himself  master  of 
the  situation.  He  looks  through  the  plans  of  the  different 
parties,  ami  suffers  himself  to  be  governed  by  none  of  them. 
But  he  dislikes  to  devote  himself  steadily  and  with  con- 
sistency to  the  daily  business  of  governing.  He  interferes 
from  momentary  impulses.  He  shows  himself  very  seldom 
to  his  people,  and  public  festivities  are  disagreeable  to  him. 
He  lives  mostly  in  solitude  in  his  umgnificent  palaces,  of 
which  he  seems  to  prefer  Hoheosehwangau.  situated  amidst 
beautiful  mountain-scenery;  and  here  he  b\isies  himself 
with  art,  especially  with  music.  On  account  of  this  pas- 
sion for  music  the  composer  Richard  Wagner  gained  a  con- 
siderable influence  over  him  during  the  first  years  of  his 
reign,  but  the  result  was  that  there  broke  out  among  tho 
people  frequent  riots  against  Wagner,  and  in  1866  the 
king  was  compelled  to  send  the  composer  from  the  court. 
Another  peculiarity  is  his  enthusiasm  for  Louis  XIV. 
After  the  war  with  France  he  visited  Paris  and  Versailles 
in  order  to  study  their  works  of  art,  and  especially  the  re- 
membrances they  contain  of  Louis  XI\'.  He  also  some- 
times arranges  great  theatrical  jjerformances  in  the  most 
expensive  style,  at  which  he  himself  is  the  sole  spectator. 
Ho  is  unmarried.  Augi'St  Niemann. 

Ludwig  (Kare  FRiEnnicii  Wit.iiei.m),  b.  at  Witzen- 
hausen,  in  Hesse.  Dec.  23.  ISIO  ;  studied  medicine  at  Mar- 
burg and  Eriangcn.  and  was  appointed  professor  of  com- 
parative anatomy  at  Marburg  in  1S46,  ami  of  physiology 
at  Zurich  in  1S49,  at  Vienna  in  1855,  at  Leipsic  in  1865. 
His  Lchrbuch  tier  f'ln/sioloi/lc  ilcn  MtnHchcn  (2  vols.,  1852- 
50)  and  his  numerous  minor  essiiys  in  scientific  jjeriodicals, 
jimong  which  is  Ilcrncrktnttjni  Vthfi-  den  SfoKit  unti  ilni  crsten 
Ton  dft  fffrzens  (1869),  contain  many  original  and  com- 
prehensive physiological  researches. 

Ludwig  (Otto),  b.  at  Eisfeld,  in  the  principality  of 
Saxe-Meiniugon,  Germany,  Feb.  11,  1813;  studied  niusio 
at  Leipsic  under  Mendclssohn-Bartholdy,  hut  was  cmn- 
])elled  by  ill-health  to  give  up  his  career;  devoted  himself 
to  literature,  ami  settled  iu  1855  at  Dresden,  where  he  d. 
Feb.  25,  1805.  His  tragedies,  Jhv  Erlfornlcr  (1S53),  Vic 
Mil  I.- knljacr  (1S54),  and  yl;/ipc«  IScrnuHif  (1857),  were  well 
received;  also  liis  tales,  Xwiscficn  Ilhnmcl  nud  Erdf,  etc., 
but  ho  belongs  to  tliat  class  of  authors,  very  coinmim  in 
modern  Gerinau  liti'niture,  which  mistakes  training  for 
talent,  ):hilosophieal  speculations  for  poetical  intuitions, 
and  imagin;iliioi  for  inspiration.         Clemens  Petersen. 

Lud'wigsburg,  town  of  Wiirtemberg.  8  miles  from 
Stuttgart,  with  an  iTumense  pal.ace,  beautiful  parks  and 
promenades,  a  military  academy,  and  barracks.  Pop.  11.201. 
Lud'wigsliaroH,  town  of  Germany,  in  Mhciiish  Ba- 
varia, on  the  h-U  bunk  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  Mannlieim, 
was  founih'd  in  1813  by  I.ouis  Lot  li.ivaria;  lias  direct 
railway  communication  with  Paris,  Meutz,  and  Frankfort. 
Pop.  7850. 
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liild'wi^'Hliist,  town  of  (]i<rm»ny,  \n  tlio  grand  fliiuhy 
of  Mi't'l{U-iil>rr^-iSchwpriii,  I.iik  an  ulu^ant  piila<-4!  with  u 
Ijoiiiitiriil  iMirk,  Kornu  brcwrrirtt,  diHtilluriuH,  iind  niiiiiuliLc- 
turcH  of  tuhiLciru  and  Htnitv  plaitin^H.     I'o|i.  01^71. 

Ijilgu'lio,  tnwii  of  Switzerland,  in  thu  canton  uf  Ti- 
oirio,  nil  lli<-  hortlM'rn  Hhnri*  of  (liit  Liiko  ut  Luf<iino,  wIiohc 
HoiifhiTii  [tar(  Mircfidit'H  into  Iluly.  in  one  ot"  lln- tlini-  iilti-r- 
nalin^  r]i|M(iilH  ot'tln^  iMiilon,  luiil  ciirri<-t(  on  a  cotiHidcraldo 
tniMHii  tnid<'  i. ('tween  Swil/orliind  nnd  Italy.     Vop.  6:107. 

liilKmio*  lifkUr  of,  filinited  on  tlio  frontier  hotwcen 
Swit/erhind  and  lliily.  and  Ixttivecn  liii^o  Miiji^^iorfr  imhI 
Iwijfci  di  Coino.  It  i>*  of  a  very  irregular  nliii|t<',  Ifll  niilcM 
lonj^,  luit  nowhere  more  than  \\  niilew  i)r(>ad.  'I'lio  Kur- 
roundin;;  fecnery  is  i^rainl  and  wilil,  hnt  of  a  flornewhat 
(^lonniy  idiiirat'ter,  Tlirouf;!!  the  river  'I'resa  it  oeiids  its 
wjifeiH  into  liU^o  Mii;;j;i"»r('.  uliicli  licH  UdO  foot  lower. 

liii^iiii'skoe,  or  laiocmiMkoe,  town  (»f  UnRsia,  in 
tlie  ^overnnient  (tf  Yeltjilerinrishi v,  willi  largo  coal  and 
iron  mines  in  itn  vicinity.      Pop.  s:)(ll. 

fjUKfird  (Sir  KnwAitiO,  b.  ISIO;  edtieatcil  at  Sandhurst 
fKnt^Iand)  Military  Colli-go:  appointed  an  ensign  in  the 
army  IS28;  .«erved  fur  many  years  willi  distinction  in 
India — in  the  Afghan  warof  1HI2,  in  tlie  campaign  on  tho 
Sutloj  as  asMJ.itr.nt  a<ljntant-g{'neral,  ns  adjutant-general 
of  tlie  queen's  forces  in  Imlia  from  the  baffle  of  Snbroan 
to  the  end  (pf  the  campaign,  and  ihroiighout  the  I*nn)nub 
campaign  1S4S-MI;  as  chief  of  slaff  of  the  Persian  expe- 
dition in  13i7  iK.  C.  H.),  and  for  services  at  the  capture 
of  Luaknow,  where  lie  commanded  a  division,  wmh  pro- 
moted to  bo  inajor-geneial :  became  lieuteuant-gcnr-ral 
1  sr.r*.  general  1872;  e.donel  .llHt  F(K>t  since  isr.2 :  perma- 
nent under-secrefary  of  war  l-Sfil  71  ;  jtresident  of  the 
army  purchase  commisMion  since  1N71  ;  G.  C.  B.  LSfiT,  and 
sincQ  1871  mombor  of  tho  privy  council. 

Lllff'jyer,  a  lugrigged  sailing  veWHel.  The  lug  sail  is 
squiin-  »pr  (luadrihiteral,  and  attached  above  to  a  yard  so 
sUtng  that  two-thirds  of  its  lengtii  is  on  the  leeward  side 
of  the  mast.  A  lugger  can  pnil  well  close  to  the  wind,  and 
is  easily  liandled,  but  the  rig  is  not  adapted  to  largo  vcoscls. 
IjII'^o,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Uavenna. 
about  1+  miles  W.  of  tho  city  of  Ilavonna.  Tt  lies  in  a 
very  fertile  plain  between  the  Senio  and  the  Santernn.  and 
good  road;j  conni'i-t  i(  with  the  eliief  towns  of  the  Itoniagna. 
It  is  toU-rably  well  built,  and  llie  great  square  of  tho  Padi- 
glione  presents  a  very  lively  appearance  during  the  annual 
September  fair,  when  dealers  from  every  part  of  the  Ho- 
magua  collect  here  to  trade  in  grain,  wine,  cattle,  hemji, 
silk,  etc.  In  lSf)7  a  mutual  aid  society  was  organized 
here,  also  a  savings  bank,  and  the  town  library,  ])artly 
composed  of  books  from  the  suppressed  convents,  now 
amounts  to  14,000  volumes.  Public  schools  are  multiply- 
ing, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  town  anci  neighborhood 
will  soon  have  a  better  reputation  as  to  security  of  life  an<J 
pro[ierty  than  it  has  jiossessed.  Its  mediaeval  vicissitudes 
were  numerous,  and  in  1796  it  was  sacked  by  the  French. 
Pop.  in  1S7-I,  24.8yj. 

IjU^O)  province  of  Spain,  bordering  N.  on  the  Atlantic, 
comprises  an  area  of  .'US4  square  miles,  with  -i75,S'MJ  in- 
haliitants.  The  northern  part  is  mountainous,  rich  in  iron 
and  leacl.  and  covered  with  fnrests;  the  southern  part  is  a 
large  and  fertile  plain.  ])n)dueing  wheat,  wine,  fruits,  etc. 
liUgOy  city  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  tho  province  of 
Lugo,  »ui  the  Mino,  is  an  old  but  regularly  and  substan- 
tially built  town,  with  a  fine  cathedral  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  celebrated  sulphur  springs.  Pop.  8061. 
LuifoPs  Solution.     See  Iodine. 

Ln'^fos,  town  of  Hungary,  on  tho  Temes,  has  a  well- 
frequented  weekly  fair  and  considerable  tnule  in  wine. 
Pup.  about  11.000.  of  whom  one-fifth  are  (Jcrmans. 

Lui'ni,  or  Loviui  (  Pr-:R\.\iu»iNol,  b.  at  Luiuo  on  Lago 
Maggiore,  some  say  in  I  100,  others  say  later.  Nearly 
everything  concerning  this  artist  has  been  in  dispute — the 
time  of  his  birth,  the  time  of  his  death,  his  relation  to 
Leonanlo  da  Vinci,  the  genuineness  of  his  works.  Of  late 
it  has  been  customary  to  ascribe  more  merit  to  him  than 
formerly.  Out  of  Italy  his  pictures  had  been  attributed  to 
Leonardo;  but  the  (^hn'nt  dinf)u(iuf/  irith  the  Dnctm-s  in  the 
British  National  (iullery.  formerly  assigned  to  Leonardo. 
is  now  given  to  Luini.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
Jfn-odins  in  Florence,  the  Iit/itnf  fiofttht  in  the  Ambrosian 
(iailery  at  Milan,  a  .\f't<tni,n<t  in  the  Estorhazy  (lallery  in  i 
Vienna,  and  Vaniti/  and  ^fo^h'l^^l/  in  the  National  (iall'erv. 
London,  ilis  finest  work,  both  in  oil  nnd  fresco,  is  in 
Milan,  Saronno.  Como.  and  Lugano.  0.  B.  FROTnixGH.\M. 
Luitprand.     See  Lombakhs. 

Lu'itpt-nn*!,  b.  in   1»22  at   Pavia  ;  went  in  949  as  am- 
bassador from  King  Berengarius  lo  Constantinople;  moved 
ia  955  to  German^-,  where  he  lived  in  Frankfort;  accom- 
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paniod  Otho  J.  in  9rtl  to  Italy ;  \Tent  in  'JfiM  lu  liiit  ambair. 
sador  to  t'onHlaniinopIo,  and  died  in  U70.  His  Aiitiipoiiu»im, 
in  fix  books,  comprining  fhe  period  from  HS(J  to  UlS,  Or 
UffntM  'jrHlii  tittoitii  Mntjni  /uipf,uturi»,  und  /V/-  I.vfjiUiuun 
(JoiiMtunfiiiopit/ituna,  edited  by  Portz  in  hiit  MoitmnrnOi 
(JeriHHuiir  ilinOtrivn,  iii.  (iM.'l'jj,  are  of  importance  for  the 
stufly  of  the  lii«tory  of  Germany  and  Italy. 

I..ukv,  Saint.  /.iA.— Only  on«  author  of  Gontilo  de- 
Hcenl  ItaM  had  the  honor  of  taking  part  in  tho  componiiion  i 

of  Holy  Seriptun—namely,  Luke.  In  tho  Kjiiitlo  to  the 
Colo^sians  (iv.  |0-l|j  Pnul  dii-linguinhoH  him,  together 
wilh  i;papliraM  and  l>emas,  from  all  bin  aniiiMtanlH  of  Jew- 
ish des.M-nl.  Aristarchus,  Marcus,  and  .lu^(uM.  An  old 
tradition,  ulated  by  Kusebius  und  .Jerome,  maintainfl  that 
he  was  from  Antioch,  tho  capital  of  Syria,  where  for  tho 
first  time  Christianity  took  root  in  a  heathen  country,  and 
which  be(Miinu  the  cradle  of  the  mishion  to  (he  tfenlileg. 
Ft  has  been  assumed,  though  unjustly,  that  this  tradition 
was  only  a  misunderstanding  of  AciB  xiii.  1,  in  whieh  a  cer- 
tain LuriuM,  with  whom  Luke  might  have  been  crmfoundedi 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  prophets  and  teachers  of  Anti- 
ocii.  But  I'hisebiutt  and  Jerome  must  have  written  rather 
carelessly  in  order  to  confounil  the  name  of  Luke  (Lucas, 
abridged  from  Liicanuii)  with  that  of  Lucius  (derived  from 
litx),  and  still  more  so  in  order  to  concluile  from  a  passage  ' 

in  whieh  Lucius  is  mentioned  as  descending  from  Ctfreur, 
that  Jiukc  was  from  Antioch.  Thr-  narrative  of  the  foun- 
dation of  tho  church  of  Antioch  (Acta  xi.  ll»-20)  ie  writ- 
ton  wilh  so  much  vividness  and  freshness  that  we  eeem  to 
t'ceognize  the  emotion  of  a  personal   remembrance;  and  it  , 

is  quite  remarkable  that  in  a  work  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, whicdi  jn-obably  still  contains  some  authentic  tra- 
ditions, "  Tho  most  excellent  Theojihilus."  to  whom  the  two 
writings  of  Luko  are  dedicated,  is  mentioned  as  a  man 
living  in  Antioeh  :  "Thus  Thcophilu.t,  tho  most  powerful  i 

man  of  tho  eity.  consecrated  to  tlie  worship  and  under  the 
name  of  a  church  the  palace  whicdi  he  inhabited."  Paul 
calls  Luke  (Col.  iv.  Uj  "the  beloved  physician."  This 
expression  is  not  without  importance.  It  proves  that  Luke 
belonged  to  the  lettered  class  of  tho  people,  and  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  certain  amount  of  scientific  knowledge.  It  is, 
indeed,  certain  that  at  this  epoch  there  existed  in  the  cm- 
])iro  a  medical  superintendence  quite  severe.  A  supreme 
authority,  cullrt/iuin  ftrcfiifitforum,  awarded  the  diploma  of 
medicine,  and  examined  in  every  city  those  who  exorcised 
the  medical  art.  The  cures  were  rigorously  scrutinized, 
and  grave  mistakes  were  punished  by  the  loss  of  the  right  ' 

of  practising.  Of  all  Paul's  companions,  Luke  was  prob- 
ably the  only  one  who  was  jiossesscd  of  a  scientific  and 
literary  education. 

.At  what  period  ought  we  to  place  his  conversion?  Some 
old  writers  maintain  that  he  had  been  a  disciple  of  Jesus, 
and  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  whom  the  Lord  sent 
to  tho  places  of  Galilee  in  order  to  prepare  fur  his  own 
visit  \  Luko  X.  1  wcy.).  But  the  introduction  to  the  Gospel 
is  not  in  favor  of  this  supposition.  In  i.  2  Luke  ranks 
himself  among  those  who  owe  their  knowledge  of  the 
gospel  histury  to  the  teachings  of  eye-witnesses;  which 
proves  that  he  was  not  an  eye-witness  himself.     But  it  is 

,  not  impossible  that,  in  accordance  with  an  old  supposition, 
he  was  ono  of  the  two  disciples  whom  Jesus  accompanied 
to  Lniinaus  on   the  day  of  his  resurrection.     The  one  of 

\  them  is  mentioneil  by  name,  Clc(>pas.  The  anonymity  of 
the  other  may  indicate  that  he  is  the  author  himself;  and 
this  circumstance  would  correspond  well  wilh  the  dramatic 
ehanveter  of  the  whole  narrative,  and  especially  with  the  fol- 
lowing words,  which  seem  to  refer  to  a  personal  experience: 
"Did  not  our  heart  burn  within  us,  while  he  talked  with 
us  by  the  way,  and  while  he  npened  to  us  the  Scriptures?" 
(  Luke  xxiv.  ,12).  If.  as  the  whole  tradition  tcstiOes,  Luke 
is  the  author  uf  the  Acts,  and  if  he  always  speaks  of  him- 
self in  this  lnM.)k  when  he  says  "  we,"  wo  meet  him  for  the 
tirst  time  at  the  moment  when  Paul,  having  arrived  at 
Troas  on  his  second  missionary  voyage,  prepares  himself 
to  cross  over  to  Kurope  and  undertake  a  missionary  travel 
through  (ireecc,  beginning  with  Macctlonia  (Acts  xvi.  10): 
"And  after  he  had  seen  the  vision,  immediately  we  en- 
deavored to  go  into  ^lacedonia."  It  has  been  found 
improbable  that  Luke  thus  should  have  placed  himself  as 
immediately  co-operating  with  the  mission  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  the  supposition  has  been  made  that  the 
author  of  (he  Acts  here  inserts  a  fragment  of  a  journal  of 
one  of  the  companions  of  Paul :  os.  for  instance,  Timotheus 
or  Silas.  But  is  it  probable  that  the  author  of  the  Acts, 
who  shows  himself  an  able  writer  in  both  his  books, 
shoultl  have  citmmitted  such  an  awkwanlness  as  to  insert 
in  his  own  work  a  passage  from  a  foreign  work  in  this 
way,  though  it  would  be  so  very  easy  for  him  to  change 
the  "we"  to  "they"?  No:  he  who  speaks  thus  in  this 
passage  is  evidently  the  same  as  ho  who  calls  himself  "  I " 
in  the  first  words  of  the  book  :  "The  former  treatise  have 
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I  made.  0  Theophilus"  ....  (Acts  i.  1).  And  the  objec- 
tion raised  falls  by  itself  if  we  admit  that  Luke  was  orig- 
inally from  Antioch,  a  member  of  the  church  of  that  city 
and  long  acquainted  with  St.  Paul.  It  seems  as  if.  after  the 
foundation  of  the  church  in  Philippi.  Luke  remained  in 
that  city,  probably  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  young 
church,  "while  Paul.  Silas,  and  Timotheus  continued  their 
journey  :  for  the  **  we  "  disappears  in  the  narrative  of  the 
mission  from  this  moment,  and  until  the  epoch  when  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  third  journey  St.  Paul  passed  once 
more  through  PhiHppi  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem.  At  this 
point  it  reappears.  "  These  g^ing  before,"  it  reads  in  the 
Acts  XX.  5,  with  reference  to  the  deputies  of  the  churches 
of  Greece  and  Asia  who  accompanied  Paul  to  Jerusalem, 
"tarried  for  na  at  Troas."  The  **  we"  then  continues  until 
the  arrival  at  Jerusalem :  and  as  it  recommences  at  the 
moment  when  Paul,  after  two  years'  imprisonment  at 
Cjesarea,  departs  for  Rome,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that 
Luke  remained  with  him  during  the  two  years  of  his  cap- 
tivity. And  it  was  during  this  time  that  he  gathered  on 
the  very  theatre  of  the  evangelical  history  the  informa- 
tion and  the  materials  of  which  he  composed  his  two 
works.  He  alludes  himself  to  this  information  in  his 
Gospel  (i.  \~i).  After  these  two  years  he  went  with  Paul 
to  Rome,  and  participated  in  the  shipwreck,  which  he 
has  described  in  a  most  graphic  manner  in  Acts  xxvii. ; 
he  arrived  at  Rome  with  the  apostle  in  the  spring  of 
62.  In  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  to  I*hilemon, 
which  probably  are  the  first  letters  written  by  Paul  from 
Rome,  he  addresses  salutations  which  prove  that  Luke  lived 
with  him  during  the  first  period  of  that  captivity,  with 
which  the  book  of  the  Acts  ends.  The  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  written  towards  the  close  of  these  two  years,  contains 
no  salutation  from  Luke  to  this  church,  with  which  he  was 
80  closely  connected :  from  which  circumstance  we  must 
infer  that  he  had  left  Paul  and  retui'ned.  for  the  time  being, 
to  the  Orient.  We  find  him  once  more  in  company  with 
Paul  and  as  a  prisoner  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy 
(iv.  11),  where  the  apostle  says  of  bim,  "  Only  Luke  is 
with  me."  The  second  captivity  is  probably  here  referred 
to.  which  Paul  suffered  in  the  year  06  or  t»7.  having  been 
liberated  in  the  beginning  of  6i,  and  which  terminated 
with  his  martyrdom.  According  to  a  tradition  stated  by 
Jerome,  Luke  preached  the  gospel  in  Achaia  and  Rceotia. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  speaks  first  of  his  martyrdom,  and 
Nicephorns  Callistus  in  the  fourteenth  century  tells  that  he 
was  hung  on  an  olive  tree  in  Greece  at  the  age  of  eighty 
years.  From  the  testimony  of  Jerome  it  seems  certain 
that  his  ashes,  as  well  as  those  of  Andrew,  were  brought 
from  Achaia  to  Constantinople  by  orders  of  Constantius  in 
3oR.  Thus  we  can  consider  Luke  as  an  educated  Greek, 
and  as  one  of  St.  Paul's  most  faithful  assistants  among  the 
Gentiles  of  Greek  nationality. 

Worl-H. — Two  books  are  ascribed  to  Luke  by  Christian 
antiquity — the  third  of  the  canonical  Gospels  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  As  these  writings  have  never  borne  the 
name  of  any  other  author  than  that  indicated  by  the  title 
given  them  by  the  primitive  Church,  there  is  no  reason  for 
doubting  the  tradition.  As  Luke  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  mor't  frequently  mentioned  of  Paul's  compan- 
ions, one  might  perhaps  think  that  on  this  point  the  Church 
has  proceeded  by  way  of  su])position.  This  is  not  so,  how- 
ever: even  the  obscurity  of  the  name  of  Luke  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  New  Testament  speaks  in  favor  of  the  truth  of 
the  tradition.  It  is  equally  incontestable  that  the  author 
of  the  third  Gospel  and  the  Acts  must  be  sought  among 
the  assistants  of  St.  Paul.  To  prove  this  the  striking 
analogy  suffices  between  the  form  of  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  Luke  and  in  Paul  (1  Cor.  xi.).  There 
is  furthermore  the  closest  rdatinn  between  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  appearances  of  Jesu.s  after  the  resurrection  in 
Luke  (xxiv.)  and  in  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.).  And  the  whole 
history  of  Jesus  by  Luke,  what  is  it  but  a  demonstration 
of  thn  reality  of  those  two  great  principles  which  form  the 
basis  for  all  St.  I'aul's  preaching — namely,  the  universality 
of  the  salvation  and  its  entire  gratuity  ?  That  is  the  reason 
why  Luke  traces  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  to  Adam,  the 
father  of  mankind,  and  not  only  to  Abraham,  tbt;  father  of 
the  Jews,  as  Matthew  docs;  why  he  loves  to  tell  tlie  parables 
of  grace  (eh.  xv.,  the  lost  sheep:  the  ]iiece  »)f  silver:  the 
prodigal  son)  and  other  narratives  of  a  similar  bearing,  as, 
for  instance.  Ihc  forgiven  sinner  (ch.  vii.)  an<l  the  Pharisee 
and  (he  publican  (ch.  xviii.) ;  why,  furthermore,  he  has 
completed  the  narrative  of  the  Gospel  by  a  pi(;ture  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Church  by  the  apostles,  especially  l>y 
St.  Paul,  whose  grand  missionary  labor  among  the  Gentiles 
he  follows  until  his  arrival  at  Rome,  the  centre  of  the  em- 
pire. From  the  fact  that  the  writings  of  Luke  enforce  the 
idens  of  Paul  i(  has  been  inferre<l  that  in  severnl  points 
ho  has  perverted  history  in  favor  of  his  partif^nlar  views. 
But  that  is  to  lower  the  intention  of  the  sacred  writer  in  a 


strange  manner.     In  his  two  writings  he  defends  a  cause 

much  higher  than  that  of  St.  Paul :  he  pleads  the  cause  of 
God  himself.  In  chs.  ix.  and  xi.  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans we  are  told  that  the  Jews  even  claimed  that  God  had 
not  the  right  to  withdraw  the  salvation  from  them  and  give 
it  to  the  Gentiles,  since  he  had  bound  himself  to  them  by 
inviolable  promises.  The  aim  of  the  whole  work  of  Luke 
is  to  demonstrate  that  God  has  accomplished  faithfully  his 
promises,  by  the  apostles  preaching  firwt  to  the  Jews  and 
then  to  the  Gentiles,  and  that,  consequently,  it  is  not  God 
who  has  broken  his  engagements  with  his  people,  but  the 
people  who  have  rejected  their  God. 

Among  all  the  assistants  of  St.  Paul.  Luke  the  physician 
was  probably  the  only  one  who  was  able  to  write  such  a 
work.  The  introduction,  contained  in  the  four  first  verses 
of  ch.  i.,  presents  a  striking  analogy  to  the  introductions 
of  the  great  Greek  historians;  as,  for  instance,  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides.  The  style  of  these  verses  is  classical. 
But  from  verse  5  Arameanisms  abound,  which  show  from 
this  point  that  the  author  is  reproducing  certain  documents 
in  that  language,  and  reproducing  them  with  scrupulous 
exactness.  The  personal  style  of  the  author  does  not  re- 
appear until  the  second  part  of  the  bouk  of  the  Acts,  where 
it  comes  in  quite  naturally,  as  at  this  point  he  begins  to 
narrate  what  he  has  seen  and  heard  himself.  All  these 
traits  correspond  perfectly  with  the  character  designated 
by  tradition — a  friend  of  Paul,  a  Greek,  and  a  Greek  of 
classical  education.  The  period  at  which  Luke  composed 
this  work  cannot  be  far  from  the  time  when  St.  Paul 
preached,  as  it  was  intended  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  preach- 
ing. This  circumstance  also  proves  the  purity  of  the  tra- 
ditions which  are  given  here,  and  which  in  no  point  re- 
semble those  legends  wliich  we  meet  even  in  the  Fathers 
from  the  beginning  of  the  second  century ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  Papias,  Most  admirable  is  the  manner  in  which  Luke 
knows  how  to  place  the  words  of  Jesus  so  as  to  make  them 
strike — a  quality  which  proves  the  exactness  of  the  infor- 
mation he  had  gathered  concerning  the  circun)stances  un- 
der which  the  words  were  spoken.  Clemens  of  Alexandria 
places  the  composition  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  even  before 
that  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  according  to  a  tradition  due 
to  the  ancient  presbyters.  With  respect  to  the  locality  in 
which  the  composition  took  place,  we  have  only  a  tradition 
stated  by  Jerome,  according  to  which  it  was  in  the  coun- 
tries of  Achaia  and  Boeotia.  But  this  tradition  has  nothing 
certain;  Macedonia  or  Antioch  would  be  as  probable  a 
supposition,  as  Greek  literature  and  language  reigned  in 
both  countries.  The  question  has  often  been  raised  why 
Luke  ends  the  book  of  the  Acts  with  the  two  years'  cap- 
tivity of  St.  Paul  iu  Rome.  Why  did  he  not  relate  the 
martyrdom  of  the  apostle  if  thus  his  captivity  terminated, 
or  if  not,  then  his  liberation?  To  these  questions  it  has 
been  answered  that  he  may  have  treated  this  subject  in 
a  third  book,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  or  that  he 
died  himself  before  finishing  his  work.  More  generally  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  reason  why  he  did  not  continue 
his  narrative  further  was  that  he  finished  his  book  just 
at  the  same  time  as  the  imprisonment  of  the  apostle  ter- 
minated. This  sujipo.-^ition  is  the  least  improbable.  It  is 
nevertheless  not  certain.  The  idea  of  the  book  of  the  Acts 
is  by  no  means  to  give  the  biography  of  Peter  or  Paul,  or 
any  other  man.  Like  the  whole  Scripture,  the  book  refers 
to  the  great  subject  of  the  rciifii  of  God.  It  contains  the 
history  of  the  apostolical  foundations — the  foundation  of 
the  Church  among  the  Jews  by  St.  Peter  (i.-v.) ;  the  provi- 
dential preparation  for  the  preaching  among  the  Gentiles 
(vi.-xii.);  the  foundation  of  the  Church  among  the  Gen- 
tiles by  St,  Paul  (xiii.-xxviii.)  ;  and  these  foundations  were 
no  doubt  ft(H'omplished  at  the  end  of  St.  Paul's  first  cap- 
tivity, with  which  the  Acts  entl.  Thus,  the  i)lan  of  the  two 
works  is — from  Nazareth  to  Capernaum  ;  trom  Capernaum 
to  Jerusalem  ;  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch;  and  from  An- 
tioch to  Rome.  Ancl  us  a  true  historian  Luke  traces  the 
progress  of  the  faith  in  Christ  from  the  individual  to  the 
Church,  and  from  the  Church  to  the  centre  of  the  world's 
scene.  Frkdkuic  Gudkt. 

Lil'kin,  tp.  of  Lawrence  co.,  111.     Pop.  Mlib, 

Lull  (EinvAUD  P.).  IT.  S.  N.,  b.  in  Vermont  Feb.  2\ 
LSilC);  graduated  at  the  C.  S.  Naval  Academy  in  IS.^j;  becaino 
a  master  in  IS.^S,  a  lieutenant  in  1S()0,  a  lieutenant-com- 
mander in  1862.  a  commander  in  L'^"l>:  served  on  board 
the  Brooklyn  at  the  battle  uf  Mobile  Bay,  Aug.  li,  1S64,  and 
is  thus  hunoral)ly  mentioned  in  the  official  report  of  his 
commanding  otTieer.  Capt.  .lames  Alden  :  "To  my  execu- 
tive officer,  Ijieut.-Com.  E.  P.  Lull,  my  thanks  are  especi- 
ally due.  not  only  for  his  cool,  steady  bearing  in  the  fight, 
but  also  for  the  efficient  training  of  the  crew."  In  1872-74 
ho  commanded  the  expedition  wliieh  surveyed  a  route  for  a 
ship-canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua. 

FoxiiAM-  A.  Pauktr. 
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Lull  (Ramon), Latlnlzid  UAiMrvrtrs  Li'M.nrs, h.  at  Pnl- 
mii  in  iMiiJorrjL,  or,  im  Aniul  tliiril(r<,  more  prnlutlily  at  Itnr- 
00)01111,  in  12.'t;');  d.  til  Koii^iitli  in  Al^i'riii  in  \'.\\!t.  I^iiITh 
early  eilm-ation  wuh  n<'f;li'clcM|,  and  lio  U-d  n  cliHHolutn  life 
till  thr  aj^t}  uf  thirty,  wlicn  he  Ktiddoiily  r)*noiMicTod  t!m 
world,  Iiiflowt'd  hit*  ^oudH  upon  tho  jioor,  and  llHiiccforth 
duvoh-d  hini-tfll'  to  |diiloH(i[.hy  luid  n-Iiijiori.  Alo^t  an- 
thoritioH  Hny  that  he  hccain)'  a  minor  hrotln-r  of  th<^  Kran- 
ciHoan  order,  hut  \h(*  j;rand  in([nif*it.or  Kynirritr,  who.  an 
him«t'ir  a  Catahm  horn   noon  alter  tho  death  of  Lull,  waH 

1irol(aI»ly  well  inforttietl  on  thin  point,  oxjirrnHly  i*ii.y>^  that 
it^  wtiH  a  iiu  iroi'if  full  iiM.  Allrrrniiny  tiiflant  pil^;rir?mt;(*w, 
Lull  ectahlished  hiin.st-lf  in  a  In-rniila^e  oti  Blount  Itoda, 
near  Harcelona,  and  Hpiwit  nine  yearn  in  repairing  the  de- 
flcienoies  nf  Iuh  cduoalion  hy  dili(;ent  ntudy  of  the  Latin 
and  Arahio  lan^^tuaj^of  and  literature,  iLnd  apparently  of 
Iluhrew  and  I'haldee  alsct,  as  well  iih  of  the«i|<i^y  and  phi- 
lovophy.  In  this  retreat  he  turnn-d  his  (-ystcin  of  relij;iou8 
and  philosophical  helief,  and  prndu(M>d  hiK  lir.<<t  literary 
conipositionM,  though  m>  douht  inopl  of  hifl  ntiinerous  writ- 
ingH  in  Latin.  Arahic\  and  Catalan  were  eoniposf-d  at  a 
later  porio(L  Many  of  \i\fi  Latin  works  were  iridlcirl^-d  antt 
printed  at  Meniz,  in  10  volw.  fol.,  in  l"21-)2.  hut  wliethor 
the  Hfivcnth  and  eighth  vohinieH  were  ever  aetually  puh- 
lialied  is  disputed.  His  wnrki«  in  Catalan  are  very  vidu- 
minoiis,  hut  we  d(p  not  know  that  any  of  them  have  over 
hi'on  printed,  exm![»t  a  few  minor  poetieul  compoHilions  and 
a  curious  apologue,  liii/nnn/  t/ir  /'or,  designed  for  the  po- 
lilieal  instruction  of  rulers,  hut  wholly  ditl'erent  fr(nii  tho 
Dutch  and  French  fables  with  (ho  wiinie  title.  This  is  ex- 
tracted from  an  immense  volume,  e«intaining  'Mk>  fahlcf.  and 
entitled  Libre  dc  Maniviflrn,  of  which  tho  Iloyul  Lihrnry 
at  Munich  possesses  two  copies.  The  laic  of  /input  ni  covers 
about  forty  cpiarto  pages,  and  was  published  hy  Konrad 
Hofniann  at  Munich  in  1872.  The  religious  romance  or 
allegory,  Evtinf  and  lihiw/urriin,  pririfcd  at  TJarcelona  in 
tho  fifteenth  century,  was  written  in  Latin,  and  the  Catalan 
translation  la  not  by  Lull  himself.  Critics  divide  Lull's 
Latin  works  into  four  parts;  those  composing  or  expound- 
ing his  philosophical  system,  Ai-h  Mfujim  or  LulUitmt,  and 
wliich  form  an  cucyelopivdia  of  the  knowledge  of  the  age; 
those  relating  to  religion  ;  polemicul  treatises  against  Avcr- 
rhoca  and  his  followers;  and  writings  of  a  more  or  less 
autfd»iographical  character.  The  great  innucnco  of  Lull  on 
his  own  ago  was  perhaps  duo  rather  to  his  fervent  zeal  xunX 
indefatigable  activity  in  tlio  pro])agation  of  his  opinions, 
by  personal  instruction  and  public  lectures  at  Paris  and 
other  seats  of  mediaeval  learning,  than  to  the  circulation 
of  his  writings.  lie  seems  to  have  passed  the  latter  half 
of  ills  life  as  an  itinerant  apostle  of  philosophical  and  re- 
ligious truth.  He  even  made  several  voyages  to  Moorish 
Africa,  where  he  convoked  tho  leailiiig  Moslem  doctors,  and 
exposed  in  jmblic  discourses  the  fallacies  of  Avcrrhoes  and 
the  hollowncss  of  the  pretensions  of  J\Iohanimed.  In  the 
last  of  these  missions,  while  ho  was  on  his  return  from  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  and  Kgypt,  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
no  was  put  to  death  at  Hougiah  l)y  a  mob  as  an  enemy  to 
the  religion  of  the  Prophet,  though  on  former  occasions  he 
had  been  treated  with  respect  by  f  lie  Mohammedan  priest- 
hood. Lull's  cardinal  priucii)lc,  the  unity  of  all  knowledge 
or  the  supremacy  of  reason,  permeates  all  his  writings,  and 
ho  aimed  to  show  not  only  that  Christian  doctrine  was  not 
irreconcilable  with  philosophy,  but  might  be  demonstrated 
by  it.  Hence,  he  was  a  true  reformei'.  and  it  is  to  bo  re- 
gretted that  his  works  have  fallen  into  unmerited  obscurity. 
Ilo  was  also  enlightened  in  his  views  of  education,  aiul 
labored  zealously  for  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  He- 
brew, Chaldee,  and  Arabic  into  the  university  courses  of 
instruction. 

It  is  not  strange  that  ?ueh  disorganizing  doctrines  as 
these  should  have  excited  the  hostility  of  the  ferocious 
bigot.  Eymeric.  The  inquisitor's  opinion  of  the  literary 
character  of  Lull,  whom  lie  characterizes  as  pk(i]it<iHticiin, 
{nipcrituf,  »/ui  fjititnijdnrvs  lifn'oM  cdiderat  in  vnlf/art  Cat(t- 
hfuico  (jKi'tt  t'ltnliti  r  ijvammittivnm  trjnnrnhat,  and  which  has 
not  been  cited  by  any  of  Lull's  biograjdiers  whom  the  pres- 
ent writer  has  been  able  to  consult,  is  one  of  tiie  most  re- 
markable passages  in  that  astounding  volume,  the  Dlrccto- 
riKin  fuqnisitornm.  Eymeric  boasts^hat  he  examined  the 
works  of  Lull  with  great  labor,  and  presented  to  Pope 
Gregory  twenty  volumes  in  which  he  pointed  out  .'iOO  errors. 
These,  upon  the  report  of  more  than  twenty  doctors  in  the- 
ology, were  condemned  by  the  pope  as  heretical.  Eymeric 
speeifies  1(10  of  tho  eondemncil  propositions  mi  rxtcnuu.  Tho 
character  of  Lull's  philosophito-religious  heresies  may  be 
inferred  from  the  second  in  Eymeric's  list:  In  diriiils 
cfisentia  nrni  chI  utinnKi  ct  untnm  nntHn'ficnt,  hotiitas  hfitn'fimt, 
et  in/rm'tii8  injhu't'firfit,  ct  a'(rniifiii>  strrinjicat.  The  77th 
heresy,  found  in  Lull's  essay  on  the  education  nf  children, 
might  very  naturally  bo  unacceptnblo  to  an  inquisitoi-* 
Qnod  nine  charitntc  iion  possumus  hnhcrc  aliqtiam  virtiilcntf 


m'riit  Miw  urnlin  noil  ftoMumtit  rtdrrr;  hut  T^uII'm  moul  pegti- 
hnl  theological  errorK  are  thoMe  numbered  yO.  'J7,  and  HH, 
teaching  that  the  articles  of  faith,  the  i*acrainerit»i  of  the 
Church,  and  tho  power  i potmUiM)  of  tho  poin;  are  all  mat- 
ters of  proof  prr  rftliottfn  iirmonttrnfivaii  ;  that  (hough  tho 
uncultivated  and  ignorant  muft  accept  religious  iloctrinefl 
/*«  r  Jidriii,  the  homu  HuhiUtH  Ih  to  he  eonvinecl  <>f  them 
rather  by  reason  tlian  hy  faith  ;  and  finally  that  faith  may 
err,  while  reason  is  infallible,  /''idm,  tin  used  by  Lull,  often 
means  subinist'ion  to  human  authority,  or,  in  other  wordK, 
tlie  autlmrity  of  the  Church.  Of  courr-e,  if  the  dogman  of 
the  Church  are  dependent  upiui  logical  proof,  they  may  ho 
HUHceptible  of  logical  dispioof,  and  the  infullibility  of  rea- 
Hon  being  proclaimed,  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  papacy 
falls  to  the  ground.  Most  of  tho  HummarieK  of  the  papal 
dogmatic  definitions — as,  for  example,  iJenzinger's — omit 
all  Lull's  heresies  except  the  three  just  cited,  and  the  othcrfi 
are  not  readily  found  except  in  Eymeric.  (Sec  liiotjruphic 
(ihifr<dc-  (Hoefcr),  article  Lcllb  or  Ltm,  ;  llelfTerich 
Itiiifninud  Lull  taid  dit;  Avfiinrjc  der  Catftfoninrhrn  LitvTdlnr 
(Berlin.  1S5H);  Xicolai  Eymcrici,  /Jirrrtorium  /nqniKt- 
turum  (Itomie,  Io78,  pp.  I 'JO  «''y.).)  The  manutfcript  auto- 
biography of  Lull  said  to  exist  in  the  library  of  the  Sapi- 
enza  at  llome  is  not  now  to  be  found  in  that  collection. — 
Ramos  Lri.i,,  tho  author  of  a  number  of  works  on  alchemy, 
often  confounded  with  the  theologian,  is  a  different  person, 
of  whose  biography  little  is  known.      Okorgk  P.  Maksii. 

Lully'  (.Tkas  Bai'Tistk),  b.  at  Florence  in  lO-'H;  went 
early  to  Purls  as  scullion  in  the  bouKcbrdtl  of  I  he  princess 
of  Montpensier ;  made  himsrdf  noticed  by  his  skill  on  tho 
violin;  received  some  regular  instruction  by  the  aid  of  the 
princess,  and  obtained  a  placo  in  tho  orchestra  of  I^ouis 
aIV..  the  famctus  hundc  dt:  riiif/f-fptotrf.  Having  gained 
the  favor  of  tho  king  by  some  airs  he  composed,  n  new 
orchestra,  Un  pffitu  violoim,  was  organized  and  placed  under 
his  direction,  and  ho  managed  it  so  well  that  it  soon  entirety 
eclipsed  its  elder  rival.  He  was  made  director  of  music  at 
tho  court,  composed  all  the  ballets,  a  sort  of  entertainment 
for  which  Moliere  often  wrote  the  text,  and  in  which  the 
king  himself  often  performed,  and  gained  such  an  ascend- 
ency over  tho  taste  of  the  king  that  no  other  music  was 
heard  at  tho  court  than  his.  In  IG72  he  obtained  the  priv- 
ilege of  opening  an  opera  theatre  at  Paris,  Acad^-mie  Royalo 
do  Musifjue.  and  by  tho  success  of  this  enterprise  he  hceamc 
the  founder  of  the  French  opera.  He  wrote  nineteen  large 
operas,  to  which  Quinault  generally  furnished  the  text,  and 
for  nearly  a  century — that  is,  up  to  the  time  of  ttluck — he 
was  considered  the  greatest  opera  composer.  At  present, 
however,  his  music  is  never  heard — not  becatf^e  it  lacks 
genuine  musical  inspiration,  but  because  the  technics  of 
the  art  have  develojied  so  much  since  the  days  of  Lully 
that  his  manner  of  instrumentation,  harmonizing,  etc. 
would  now  appear  awkward.  D.  at  Paris  Mar.  22,  1687, 
leaving  an  immense  fortune. 

Iiiimha'f^o  [Lat.].  or  Crick  in  the  Back,  is  a  sub- 
acute rheumatism,  often  very  severe,  nnrl  seated  in  tlie 
lumbar  region.  Strong  liniments,  rubbing  with  the  hand, 
the  application  of  the  electrical  brush,  and  cupping  are  all 
useful.     A  mild  diaphoretic  often  affords  relief. 

IjUm'bcr,  tp.  of  Cameron  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  674- 

Lumber  Bridge,  tp.  of  Robeson  co.,  N.  C.   Pop.  1075. 

Lumber  City,  post-b.  of  Penn  tp.,  Clearfield  co..  Pa., 
on  the  Susfjuchanna  Kiver.     Pop.  2oO. 

Lnm'berland,  post-tp.  of  Sullivan  co..  X.  Y..  on  the 
Delaware  Kiver  and  tho  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  con- 
tains many  small  lakes,  and  great  quantities  of  blue  flag- 
stone are  here  quarried.      Poj>.  10(55. 

Lum'berton,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Burlington  co..  N.  J., 
o  miles  S.  of  Mount  Holly,  is  on  the  S.  branch  of  Rancocus 
Creek,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  and  has  considerable 
trade  and  some  manufactures.     Pop.  I7IS. 

liUm'berton,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Robeson  co., 
N.  C,  Gj  miles  W.  of  Wilmington,  SO  miles  P.  of  Favettc- 
ville.  and  150  miles  E.  of  Charlotte,  on  Lumber  River  and 
on  the  Carolina  Central  R.  R..  has  1  newspaper,  several 
mills  and  shops.  4  churches,  ?>  hotels,  and  several  stores. 
Principal  business,  farming,  turpentine,  tar,  and  ton  tim- 
ber.    Pop.  of  V.  (H5:  of  tp.  1.^.10. 

\V.  Wamaih  McDiARMin,  Ed.  "  Robe<ionias." 

Lnm'ber  Trade,  the  commerce  in  timber,  especially 
in  that  which  is  sawed  for  market,  including  in  its  widest 
sense  laths,  shingles,  shooks.  pickets,  clapboards,  railroad 
ties,  ship-timber,  deals,  planks,  scantling,  etc.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  important  industries  of  the  I*.  S.  .\mong  for- 
eign countries.  Norway.  Russia,  and  Xorth  Germany  are 
extensively  engaged  in  this  business.  Riga.  Merael.  Dantzic. 
and  the  fiords  of  Norway  being  the  principal  lumber-ports. 
France  grows  and  cuts  consider.iblc  fine  timber.  The  trop- 
ical countries  supply  great  quantities  of  dycwoods,  veneer- 
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stuflF.  etc.  Such  timber  as  mahugany,  locust,  lance-wood, 
green-heart,  snake-wood,  and  the  like  comes  from  the  West 
lodies.  ludia  exports  much  teak  and  other  ship-timber. 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  etc.  furnish  spars  and  other  timber 
to  British  commerce.  But  the  Ottawa  region.  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  British  Columbia  are  far  more  productive  lumber- 
regions  than  any  of  the  foregoing.  In  the  V.  S..  Maine, 
Northern  New  York,  Michigan,  Illinois.  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  the  southern  parts  of  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi, the  S.  E.  of  Texas,  the  '* cross-timbers"  of  North- 
ern Texas,  Northern  California,  Western  Oregon,  and  the 
Pui^et  Sound  region,  are  among  the  most  important  lumber 
tracts ;  but  nearly  all  the  other  States  have  important 
lumber  interests.  Chicago,  and  the  other  lake  ports, 
Albany,  Bangor,  Boston,  Wilmington,  Savannah,  Bruns- 
wick, Ga.,  and  Pensacola  are  important  centres  of  the 
lumber-trade.  The  Puget  Sound  lumber-trade  has  in- 
creased rapidly  of  late.  According  to  the  U.  S.  census  of 
1S70,  the  States  employing  the  most  capital  and  men  in 
this  industry  were  (in  the  order  of  the  relative  value  of 
the  products),  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  New  York,  Wis- 
consin, Illinois,  Ohio^  ancl  Maine,  each  producing  over 
$10,000,000  worth  of  sawed  lumber  annually.  The  number 
of  establishments  in  the  U.  S.  (including  saw  and  planing 
mili.-J,  and  manufactories  of  staves,  shooks,  and  headings) 
was  26,945;  there  were  12,052  steam-ongines  employed,  with 
340,522  horse-power;  16,755  water-wheels,  of  ;i.'J0,432  horse- 
power; number  of  hands  employed,  163,637;  capital, 
$161,500,273;  wages  paid,  $46,231,328;  materials  were 
used  valued  at  $132,071,778;  and  the  total  value  of  prod- 
ucts was  put  at  $252,330,029.  Of  this  vast  product  almost 
all  parts  of  the  world  finally  share.  Even  the  tropical  re- 
gions, which  often  have  abundiint  timber  supplies  of  their 
own,  import  largely  from  us,  because  their  scanty  capital 
is  generally  invested  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  U.  S.  are  rapidly  becoming  disforested 
for  the  benefit  of  other  nations.  (For  a  fuller  considera- 
tion of  the  important  question  of  the  cff"ect  of  this  state  of 
things  upon  the  climate  of  the  country',  see  Arboriculture. 
The  different  kinds  of  timber  and  their  uses  will  be  dis- 
cussed under  Timber  and  Timber  Trees.) 

Xjump-Fish,  or  Lump  Sucker  ( Ct/dopterua  ItimpuB)^ 
a  marine  fish  of  North  American  and  North  European  seas, 
of  clumsy  shape,  and  having  its  ventral  fins  formed  into  a 
sucker,  by  means  of  which  it  can  cling  to  any  solid  sub- 
stance so  firmly  that  it  can  with  difficulty  be  removed.  Its 
flesh  is  edible  at  certain  seasons,  and  in  England  is  es- 
teemed by  some. 

Lump'kin,  county  of  N.  Georgia,  bounded  N.  W.  by 
the  Blue  Ridge,  is  hilly  and  abounds  in  fine  scenery.  Gold, 
iron,  lead,  copper,  silver,  and  other  metals  have  been  found. 
Area,  250  square  miles.  Corn  is  the  staple  product.  Cap. 
Dahlonega.     Poj).  5161. 

Lumpkin^  post-v..  cap.  of  Stewart  co..  Ga..  36  miles 
S.  of  Columbus,  has  a  fine  court-house,  several  churches,  a 
Masonic  female  college  and  male  academy,  I  weekly  news- 
paper, 2  hotels,  and  a  number  of  stores.     Pop.  778, 

W.  H.  Harrison,  Ed.  '*  lNi»Et*ENnENT." 

liUmpkin  (.Tohn  II.).  son  of  Wilson,  b.  in  Oglethorpe 
CO.,  (ia.,  June  13,  1812  :  educated  partly  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1832;  studied  law, 
ami  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1834,  locating  at  Rome, 
(Ja.;  became  a  m<Mnber  of  the  State  legislature  in  IS35;  in 
1838  was  elected  solicitor-general  of  his  judicial  circuit;  was 
a  member  of  Congress  1843-51,  then  went  ujxtn  the  circuit 
court  bench.     Cat  Rome,  Ga.,  in  1H60.     A.  il.  Stephens. 

JjiimpUin  (.TosKPii  IlENRy),  Lli.I).,  b.  in  Oglethorpe 
CO.,  Ga.,  Dec.  23,  17S»9;  educated  partly  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity, but  graduated  at  Princeton  with  high  honor  in 
IHIO;  stuilicd  law:  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Oct..  IS20, 
and  opened  an  office  in  Lc.viugton,  (ia. ;  in  1825  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature  in  the  heat  of  the  controversy 
between  (lov.  Trouj)  and  the  Federal  autliorities  growing 
out  nf  the  C()nflict3  between  the  "old"  and  the  ''new" 
treaty,  as  they  were  termed,  with  the  Creek  Indians. 
With  eloquence  unusual  in  legislative  halls  he  sustained 
the  governor  and  maintained  the  rights  of  (Jeorgia.  Hav- 
ing become  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1S26, 
he  frequently  made  public  adrlresses  upon  tcm])eran(u',  Sun- 
day schools,  and  Bible  societies  while  c)n  the  circuit,  and 
even  in  his  spccchcH  before  juries  and  judges  ho  never 
omitted  a  proper  occasion  for  illustrating  and  enforeing 
great  moral  truths.  His  career  as  a  lawyer  and  orator 
from  1820  to  I. St:;  was  never  ei|nalli'd  by  that  nf  any  other 
Georgian.  His  health  now  failing,  be  went  to  Europe,  and 
returned  in  IS  (.''>,  greatly  improved,  and  without  Iuh  solici- 
tation or  kuowledir(.  wan  elected  chii-f-justice  of  the  Sttite 
Buprf^m'-  court,  which  then  for  the  fir-^f  time  organized.  The 


term  of  oflSce  was  six  years,  but  receiving  three  successive 
re-elections  without  opposition,  he  continued  to  hold  this 
position  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  was  for  many  years  a 
trustee  of  the  State  University,  and  organized  the  Phi- 
Kappa,  a  literary  society  which  is  attached  to  the  institu- 
tion. He  also  founded  the  Lum])kiu  Law  School,  connected 
with  the  university.  In  liSOO  he  was  elected  chancellor  of 
the  university,  but  declined  this  position  from  his  strong 
attachment  to  the  supreme  court,  over  which  he  had  so  long 
presided.  In  personal  appearance  Judge  Lum])kin  was  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  his  race.  Ilis  eye,  brow,  and  his 
entire  facial  features,  with  his  general  physique,  were  all 
of  the  most  striking  and  impressive  character.  No  one 
ever  graced  the  bench  with  greater  dignity.  His  voice  was 
clear,  full,  and  sonorous.  His  decisions,  delivered  orally 
from  the  bench,  were  always  distinct,  methodical,  and  elo- 
quent.  D.  at  Athens,  Ga.,  June  4, 1S67.    A.  II.  Stephens. 

Lumpkin  (Wilson),  brother  of  Joseph  Henry,  b.  in 
Pittsylvania  co..  Va.,  Jan.  14,  1783.  His  father  moved  to 
Oglethorpe  co.,  Ga.,  soon  after:  when  a  little  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature,  and 
re-elected  several  times:  he  was  a  member  of  Congress 
from  1815  to  1817,  and  again  from  1S27  to  1831  ;  in  1823 
was  a  U.  S.  commissioner  to  mark  the  boundary-line  be- 
tween Georgia  and  Florida;  in  1831  was  elected  governor 
of  Georgia,  and  re-elected  in  1833;  was  U.  S.  Senator  from 
183S  to  1841,  and  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  State  University.  D.  at  Athens.  Ga.,  Dec.  28, 
1S70.  A.  H.  Stephens. 

Lums'den  (Matthew),  b.  at  Clora,  Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland,  in  1777  :  went  to  Calcutta  in  1794;  was  employed 
in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice;  became  professor 
of  Persian  and  Arabic  at  the  College  of  Fort  AVilliam 
(1S05),  Persian  translator  to  the  East  India  Company, 
superintendent  of  the  Mohammedan  college  at  Calcutta, 
and  director  of  the  (lazattr.  He  published  esteemed  gram- 
mars of  Persian  (1810)  and  Arabic  (1813),  and  editions  or 
translations  of  several  Oriental  works.  D.  in  London  in 
Mar.,  1835. 

Lu'na,  the  Latin  name  for  the  moon,  and  in  the  Roman 
mythology  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  Her  worship  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  Romulus, 
but  although  she  had  several  sanctuaries  in  the  city — among 
others  a  temple  on  the  Palatine,  which  was  lighted  up  every 
night — she  was  never  reckoned  among  the  great  deities. 

(See  PELENE.) 

Lunacy.     See  Insanity,  by  W.  A.  Hammond,  M.  D. 

Luna,  Ue  (Alvaro),  b.  in  Spain  about  1390;  was  edu- 
cated with  the  infant  king,  John  11. ,  with  whom  he  escaped 
from  the  custody  of  the  infante  of  Aragon  in  I41S  ;  headed 
a  successful  revolution  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown  ; 
was  made  constable  of  Uastile  1423;  received  ample  en- 
dowments, and  became  the  favorite  minister  of  the  king; 
was  temporarily  driven  from  court  in  1426.  and  again  in 
1439,  by  the  efforts  of  his  enemies ;  was  victorious  in  a  war 
against  tlie  infantes  of  Aragon  1445.  and  was  rewarded 
with  tlie  grand-mastership  of  Santiago,  which  he  held  in 
addition  to  the  dukedom  of  Truxillo  and  the  lordshrji  of 
sixty  towns  and  fortresses.  The  powerful  favorite  was  at 
last  overthrown  by  means  of  intrigue,  condemned  to  death, 
and  executed  at  Valladolid  in  June,  1(53.  He  was  a  jiatron 
of  letters,  and  wrote  poetry  and  plays.  (See  his  history  by 
an  anonymous  writer,  Ln  Cnniii-n  d>l  Vondeatdble  Don  Al- 
varn  dc  Limn,  1546.) 

Luna,  de  (Pedro),  antipope.     Sec  BENEnirr  XTII. 

IjUnalil'o,  cousin  to  Kamchameha  IV.  and  V.  (their 
mothers  having  been  half-sisters),  was  unanimously  elected 
sovereign  of  the  Hawaiian  Islamls  Jan.  S,  1873,  by  the 
legislative  assembly,  as  provided  in  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom.  He  bad  been  educated  in  the  sumo  school  with 
his  cousins,  and  had  >bown  fair  abilities,  but  soon  after 
leaving  school  became  dis.sipatcd  to  that  degree  that  hia 
cousins  could  not  place  him  in  offices  of  tru-st  and  honor; 
and  heneo  ho  came  to  the  throne  comparatively  ignorant 
of  business  and  political  aflair.".  Put  for  his  unfortunate 
habits,  his  preiieccssor,  Kamchameha  V.,  would  liavc  ap- 
pointed and  proclaimed  him  as  his  succcj^sor,  becnusc  ho 
was  bis  nearest  male  relation  of  suitable  rank.  He  was 
fine-looking,  kind-hearted,  and  anxious  to  be  popular.  In 
politioal  affairs  he  was  timid  and  vai-illating.  and  in  all 
businesB  matters  disposed  to  procrastinate.  Hi^  temlenciea 
were  to  great  liberality  in  government — grcati-r  than  the 
intelligence  and  general  condition  of  his  ]K't)ple  fitted  them 
for.  Soon  after  the  estaliliMliment  of  his  administration 
his  health  failed,  and  lie  became  indisposed  to  give  much 
attention  to  im(>ortant  buniness.  He  was  jtopuhir  with  his 
people,  unit  desired  to  he  a  kind  and  paternal  king.  I). 
Feb.  3,  Is7t,  at  the  age  of  39  years,  without  an  heir  and 
;  without  ajipointing  a  successor.         CiiAitLES  U.  PisiiOP. 
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Lunar  Caustic.    Soo  Nitratr  op  Rilvrr. 

I.iiiiiir  Cycle.     St'o  (!ai.kni>au,  by  F.  A.  P.  BAUSAiiri. 

liiiiul,  rity  of  SwL'iU-n,  [iroviix^o  of  <inlhliin<I,  hii^  ii  fino 
cutlunlrul  of  (luM'lovciith  ctiiitury,  and  a  univursity  attondod 
by  iibmit  .'»Oll  Mtinivntc     INip.  KM 2. 

liUiiMy  (Ilr.N.i  AMtN),  b.  in  niinlwich.  SufToIk  en.,  N.  J,, 
Jim.  I.  IVsl'.  Hirt  |mrenl?*.  hh  al^n  tbrir  iirii-cst'>rf*.  wvtv 
iiiuiiibcrM  of  tbf  Sucit-ty  ol  I'rii-ml,-,  uimI  riiriii-  oriKiiiully 
fruiri  Kn^hiiKl  iiikI  Walcn.  IIIm  iiioIIut  dieii  wIkmi  be  wuh 
in  «iirly  obiltih<Hi(I.  but  Win  fulluir  two  yoiirM  Jiftorwiinl  nmr- 
riuil  (ixain.  A  liriiilf.l  |i<-riinl  wun  iiUowcfl  I'nr  hid  mrlio- 
biMtic  ijduciitioii,  wbtrli  foiiii.ri>i'«i  only  n-inlinj:,  writing, 
uni)  a  HimitUTinn  of  iiritbiiii'ti<!  ;  but  br  bad  uii  uiM|Uuni:b- 
ubiu  tbir!*t  lor  UiiowIlmI^c,  wbii-b  Ktiinulutrd  liiui  to  Ibo 
iiuciuiHition  of  tncry  kind  of  intflligonci!  tbat  inijcbt  provo 
UMi'tiil  to  biuif^clf  or  survicciibbi  (o  .itln:rx.  Ilr  Ht^rvud  un 
HpprrnlitM'-bip  lit  tbc  Huddlcr'n  tiiubi  in  \VbiM'liri^,  Va., 
t)ii-n  11  lh(iniu>;)iriii'(!  for  tbe  trallickL-i-M  in  burnan  llcsli ;  and 
it  uiiH  t!m  frcfjut-nt  s|.cutaclo  of  Mlav'o-co(He«  driven  tbi'oU)(b 
tlie  iibuMi  tbat  inijH'Ih'd  liiin  to  con.Honrato  bin  llfn  to  tbo 
work  of  aboIiHliinj^  cbattcl  wbivcry  tlirou^bfuit  tlio  bind. 
Afti-r  bin  inarriaKo  at  Muunt  IMcaHiint.  O.,  to  KsIIht.  tlio 
obU'St  daujfblcr  id'  Iltinry  I.i-wi.s,  bo  f^fttlc'<i  in  St.  CbiirH- 
vilb'.  ().,  wlK'rii  lio  jiurHucd  liis  trado  an  a  naddler  for  a  llttlo 
more  tban  four  years,  a<M'UinuliititiK  a  conipctcni-y  for  liis 
j^rowin^  family  (ultimatfly  nuuibiM-inK  f'\«  cbiblrrn).  and 
witb  briffbt  iiocuniiiry  |(ro«j|K'ctM.  I!iit  tlio  wron;^*'  of  tbi- 
tiaplcHH  bondttion  at  tbo  Soiitb  (.'ontinuoci  to  dentroy  bi*; 
poaco  <d'  mind,  and  powerfully  impres>ii'il  upon  bim  tbo 
duty  of  conj^oi-ratinf;  bis  powcri^  moru  directly  for  tbt'ir 
dolivoranco.  Ho  iu'ci»r(iin;;iy  form<,'d,  wltb  tbo  assistaiifO 
of  five  otbern,  a  *'  t'nion  lluniano  Sueiuty."  wbieh  in  a  few 
montbs  enrolleil  nearly  ,'»l)0  niumbern.  Tbif  wa?*  followed 
by  an  appeal  tVom  liis  pen  to  tlio  pliilantbrnjdsts  of  tbe 
V.  S.  on  tbe  subject  of  shivery.  leeummeiidin;;  tbo  fornia- 
tiim  (if  kimlreil  cueietiea  for  mutual  oonfereneo  and  aotion  ; 
and  it  elicited  a  favorablo  res|n»nsc  in  variout*  quarters. 
.Sin)n  afterward  be  boeanie  a  contriljutor  of  ori;;inal  and 
folocted  anti  slavery  articles  to  a  paper  jiublisbed  iit  M'lunt 
I'leasant  entitU-il  f/ir  rhU.nit/m.pixt.  In  tlio  fall  of  ISID 
he  took  bis  entire  business-stock  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  tbat  by 
it-i  sale  be  mij^bt'givo  biinsclf  to  tbo  humano  cause  wbich 
lio  bad  si)  disititeresteilly  espoused,  but  bo  lost  l)y  tbo  ven- 
ture nearly  all  tlie  property  bo  bad  accumulated.  It  was 
at  tbat  tiuu'  tbat  tbe  fami)us  '*  Missouri  question  "  was  ngi- 
tatin;;  the  nation,  and  be  devoted  bimself  to  nn  ex])osi- 
tion,  in  tbo  newspapers  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  of  the 
evils  (if  slavery,  in  order  to  avert  tbo  impendiui;  calamity. 
Keturnin;X  t"  ^^-  t'lairsvillc.  be  rciiio\ cd  to  Mtmnt  I'leasant, 
anil  tboro  commenced  a  montbly  publication,  T/iv  (Jmius 
of  Univcr/tnl  JUmnnripntiou  (.Jan.,  lf<lil ),  tbon  tbe  only  anti- 
slavery  periodical  in  tbo  country.  It  was  afterward  trans- 
ferreil  to  .Tonesboroiij^b,  Tenn.,  and  tbonee  (in  ISL'I)  to 
Itivltimoro,  Md..  assumiti'^  a-  weekly  form.  In  tbe  bitter 
part  of  ISli.'i.  Mr.  Lundy  visited  Hayli  to  make  arranj;o- 
mcnts  witb  tbe  liaytian  government  for  tbe  settlement  of 
such  manumitted  slaves  as  mi^lit  lie  sent  thither.  In  IS2S 
bo  made  a  pedestrian  tour  to  tlio  Middle  and  Eastern 
States,  partly  to  increase  hi.s  subscriplion-list,  and  espe- 
cially by  lecturing  to  awaken  an  interest  in  bobulf  of  the 
opj)ressed.  In  tbo  winter  of  1828-29  ho  was  brutally  as- 
saulted and  nearly  killed  in  Baltimore  by  ono  Austin 
AVoolfolk,  a  notorious  slave-dealer,  for  an  editorial  reproof 
of  bis  conduct.  In  tbo  spring  of  1S21)  he  went  a  second 
time  to  Hayti,  taking  with  him  a  number  of  slaves  oman- 
eipatcil  for  tbat  jiurpose.  On  bis  return  he  invited  AVil- 
liani  Lloyd  (Jarrison  to  act  in  a  joint-editorship  of  the 
ttvuiuH,  but  the  ensuing  spring  tbe  latter  was  incarcerated 
in  tbo  city  jail  for  denouncing  tbo  domestic  slave-trade 
and  its  abettors;  and  as  it  was  found  im])racticable  to 
continue  the  weekly  issue  of  tbo  paper,  tbo  connectit)n 
was  dissolved  and  Mr.  Lundy  restored  tbe  Omiiim  to  it.-< 
monthly  form,  making  Washingt<»n.  D.  C,  tbe  nominal 
jdacc  of  its  publication,  but  printing  it  as  opportunity 
presented  in  divers  places  while  travelling.  The  next 
winter  he  visited  tlio  Wilberforoe  colony  of  fugitive  ?hives 
in  Canada,  and  then  went  to  Texas  to  provide  a  similar 
asylum  under  t!»o  Mexican  Hag,  renewing  his  visit  in 
1833;  but  be  was  batlle.l  by  tlie  events  that  led  to  tho 
annexation  of  Texas.  In  ISlUi  he  started  a  weekly  anti- 
slavery  journal  in  IMiiladelphia  entitled  Thr  Xntiontil  Eu- 
quhxr.  In  1S;'7  be  relintpiisbed  tbe  charge  of  tbe  En- 
ifiii'rvr,  intentling  to  go  West;  but  previous  to  bis  leaving 
IMiiladelphia  all  his  papers,  books,  clothes,  etc..  deposited 
in  one  ot^  tbe  rooms  of  Pennsylvania  Hall,  were  destroyed 
by  tho  burning  of  tbat  building — an  act  oi  pro-sbivory 
incendiarism.  In  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  tbo  next 
morning,  ho  said:  "Well!  my  papers,  books,  clothes, 
everything  of  valno  except  my  journal  in  Mexico,  etc.,  are 
all,  all   gime — a  total   sacrifice  on  tbe  altar  of  universal 


emancipation.  Tboy  have  not  yet  got  my  oonBcicnce»  they 
have  not  taken  my  heart;  and  until  tboy  rob  mo  of  thcso 
tlii^y  cannot  prevent  mo  from  pleading  tbo  oauifo  of  tbo 
Hufloring  Hbivc. 

Tbe  lyranl  may  bo|(l  the  l»<MJy  bound. 
Hill  kiiuwH  iiol  what  a  rantfc  tite  Hplrit  taken.' 
I  am  not  iliMbeurti-ned,  lliough  everything  of  earthly  viiliio 
in  tbe  Kbapo  of  properly  Ih  l'i*>t.  Let  u«  porfevere  in  tbe 
good  cauHo.  U'o  r<ball  ar^Hurodly  triumph  yet."  In  tbo 
winter  of  iH.'iH-.'i'J  be  retnoved  to  Lowell.  La  Hulic  co.,  III., 
intending  to  publiHh  Ibo  Ht  nitm  in  that  locality,  but  on  the 
22'I  «d'  the  enyuing  October  hif  vernatile  and  eventful  life 
wa<  Hiddenly  terminated  by  death.  The  world  wan  tbuH 
denrivcd  of  one  of  iin  niotst  intrepid,  devoted,  netf-j-acri- 
fieing  philanthropists,  who  dcHorvcK  to  bo  ranked  among 
the  most  distinguiKbi-d  advocatOH  of  n<;gro  onuincipntion 
on  cither  side  of  tbe  Atlantic.  In  tbe  truei^t  fonMc  no  re- 
nicniber<-il  those  in  bondrt  as  bound  with  iheni,  and  wari 
ready  at  all  limeji  to  run  any  rixk  for  their  liberation; 
yet  ho  strongly  discountenaneed  every  insurrectionary  at- 
tempt on  their  part,  not  merely  on  account  of  Iuh  peace 
principles  as  a  t^iiaker,  but  with  reference  to  the  'lisaHtrous 
eonsequcnees  that  would  inevitably  ffdlow.  Allu'Iing  to 
tbo  Nat  Turner  outbreak  in  Southampton  co.,  Va.,  he 
wrote:  '^  Nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to  our  hopes,  nothing 
bettor  calculated  to  retard  4>ur  philanthropic  operation'*! 
tban  Hucb  frcn/.ied  proceedings.  Wo  have  stated,  over 
and  over,  tbat  the  work  of  emancipation  must  be  conduct- 
ed in  this  country  entirely  on  moral,  pacific  principles.  In 
tliis  way  it  can  be  efTeeted,  anrl  in  no  other." 

His  mi»ral  courage  and  persistence  rose  with  the  perils 
which  encompassed  bim.  When  threatened  with  an  in- 
dictment by  a  Washington  grand  jury,  he  wrote:  "  I 
shall  not  slacken  my  exertions  for  the  moral  and  political 
salvation  of  my  country,  and  tbe  freedom  and  safety  of 
every  class  of  its  inhabitants,  while  the  vital  spark  shall 
animate  this  bosom  :  and  if  I  must  submit  even  to  martyr- 
dom in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  justice,  it  will  be  some 
consolation  to  lay  down  ray  life  beside  tbe  tomb  of  Wash- 
ington. Tlie  tlunightless  creatures  who  call  me  a  fanatic 
I  despise — tbo  tyrants  who  persecute  mc  I  scorn  and  de- 
test. To  the  people  I  look  for  protection,  for  the  cause  I 
advocate  is  theirs.  ...  If  tboy  arc,  notwithstanding,  dis- 
posed to  sacrifice  me  on  tbealtar  of  prejudice,  ignorance,  and 
tyranny  under  the  shining  rays  of  their  Christian  profes- 
sion and  beneath  tbe  gilded  dome  of  their  republican  ed- 
ifiee,  they  may  prepare  tbe  pile  and  the  fagots.  I  shall  be 
ready  for  them." 

IJenjamin  Lundy  was  as  modest  concerning  what  he  bad 
been  called  to  endure  and  tbe  arduous  labors  he  had  per- 
fnrnied  for  the  slave's  sake  as  he  was  dauntless  in  confr<int- 
ing  whatever  dangers  might  lie  in  his  pathway.  But  it 
sometimes  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  reformer  to  say  with  an 
apostle,  '•  If  I  have  boasted  anything,  I  am  not  ashamed  ; 
but  as  wc  spoke  all  things  to  you  in  truth,  even  so  our 
boasting  is  found  a  truth."  So  on  one  occasion  this  unas- 
suming philanthropist  alluded  to  himself  as  follows:  *'  [ 
do  not  wish  to  speak  boastingly  of  what  I  have  done,  or 
essayed  to  do,  in  advocating  tbe  question  of  African  eman- 
cipation, anrl  I  detest  the  idea  of  making  a  cringing  ap- 
peal to  the  public  for  aid  in  my  undertakings.  I  am  will- 
ing to  work,  and  can  support  myself  and  family  by  my 
own  labors.  But  after  a  ten  years'  struggle  to  promote  the 
cause  to  tho  best  of  my  humble  abilities  and  in  every  pos- 
sible manner,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inform  those  who  take 
an  interest  in  this  publication  (  Thr  Gcut'iin  uf  Citiicrsnf 
fjinnuci'patlon)  that  I  have  {within  the  period  above  men- 
tioned) sacrificed  several  thousand  dollars  of  my  own  hard 
earnings:  have  travelled  upward  of  5000  miles  on  foot, 
and  more  tban  20,000  in  other  ways :  have  visited  nine- 
teen States  of  this  Tnion  and  held  more  tban  200  public 
meetings  with  tbe  view  of  making  known  our  object:  and 
in  addition  to  this,  have  performed  two  voyages  to  the 
West  Indies,  by  which  means  the  liberation  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  slaves  has  been  effected,  and  l  hope  the 
way  paved  for  tbe  enlargement  of  many  more.  What 
effect  this  work  has  bad  in  turning  public  attention  to  tho 
subject  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  it  would  not  become  me  to 
say.  .  ,  .  But  I  am  fully  persuaded  tbat  something  of  this 
kind  is  greatlv  needed,  and  may  bo  instrumental  in  doing 
much  good:  and.  viewing  the  matter  in  this  light,  I  shall 
persevere  in  my  efforts  while  the  means  of  doing  it  arc 
afforded,  or  until  more  efficient  advocate?  of  the  cause 
shall  make  themselves  known.  I  will  neither  be  cajoled 
'  bv  the  smiles  nor  awed  by  the  frowns  of  any  to  a  dcro- 
'  liction  of  principle  or  an  abandonment  of  the  cause.  My 
humble  exertions  shall  be  directed  to  the  one  great  end; 
my  whole  self  shall  be  devoted  to  the  holy  work  :  my  march 
shall  be  steadily  onward  ;  nor  shall  persecution  from  *  tho 
powers  that  be,'  or  tbat  may  be,  turn  me  to  the  right  hand 
or  to  tho  loft."     This   extract  will    suflire    t'^    reveal   tho 
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whole  man  in  his  quenchless  zeal,  his  sublime  courage,  his 
unfaltering  determination,  his  martyr  spirit ;  but  it  utterly 
lails  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  far-reaching  influence  he  ex- 
erted in  the  tremendou.s  and  long-protracted  struggle  to 
'■break  every  yoke  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free."  To 
him  belongs,  primarily,  the  credit  of  setting  in  motion  all 
the  instrumentalities  subsc([ueut!y  brought  into  use  to  this 
beneficent  end,  whether  of  a  religious,  moral,  or  political 
nature.  Ten  weary  years  he  stood  conspicuously  alone  in 
his  persistent  endeavors  to  '*  create  a  soul  under  the  ribs 
uf  death,"  and  arouse  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  its  guilt; 
ridiculed  and  scorned  as  a  fanatic;  subjected  to  priva- 
tions and  hardships;  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  the  wilder- 
ness, in  the  sea,  among  false  brethren,  and  by  his  own 
countrymen  ;  maintaining  his  post  against  fearful  odds  on 
slaveholding  soil;  and  deriving  strength  and  comfort 
mainly  from  a  good  conscience  and  an  unshaken  faith  in 
an  overruling  Power.  He  lived  to  witness  a  mighty 
change  in  public  sentiment,  but  died  in  the  midst  of  the 
euntiict,  true  and  fearless  to  the  end. 

WxM.  Lloyd  Gakiuson. 

Lundy*s  Lane,  Battle  of.  About  noon  of  July 
25,  1814,  intelligence  reached  Gen.  Brown,  commanding 
the  American  forces  then  encamped  at  Chippewa,  that  the 
British  general,  Drummond,  had  reached  Fort  George  the 
night  previous  with  reinforcements,  and  that  a  movement 
was  being  undertaken  against  our  depot  of  supplies  at 
Fort  Schlosser.  In  order  to  divert  the  enemy  from  his 
purpose,  Gen.  Scott,  with  his  brigade  and  Towson's  artil- 
lery, was  ordered  to  advance  upon  the  enemy's  posts  at 
Queenstown.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  Scott  had  ad- 
vanced some  two  miles  when  he  observed  a  small  party  of 
the  enemy,  which,  however,  retired  on  his  approach.  Con- 
tinuing his  advance,  Scott  learned  that  in  rear  of  a  narrow 
belt  of  WDoils  which  faced  him  the  enemy,  under  Gen. 
Rial,  were  posted  in  strong  force  upon  an  eminence  near 
Lundy's  lane,  supported  by  a  battery  of  nine  guns.  Send- 
ing back  information  to  this  effect  to  head-quarters,  and 
detaching  Maj.  Jesup  with  the  25th  regiment  to  ojierate 
on  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  Seott  advanced  through  the 
woods;  a  severe  struggle,  lasting  upwards  of  an  hour,  en- 
suing, in  which  both  sides  suffered  considerably.  Mean- 
time, Jesup  had  discovered  an  unoccupied  road,  by  which 
he'  advanced  to  a  position  from  which  he  turned  the  left 
of  the  enemy's  line,  capturing  some  prisoners,  and,  con- 
tinuing to  occupy  the  road.  Gen.  Rial  and  his  staff  were 
soon  added  to  his  list  of  captives.  Continuing  to  move 
cautiously  in  the  increasing  darkness,  he  succeeded  in 
jilaeing  himself  on  the  right  of  Ripley's  brigade,  which, 
with  llindman's  artillery  and  PortL-r's  volunteers,  had 
now  arrived,  with  Gen.  Brown  in  command  in  person. 
Drummond  had  also  arrived  with  reinforcements  to  the 
enemy,  who  still  maintained  a  galling  fire  upon  Scott'a 
brigade.  It  was  finally  determined  to  dislodge  the  enemy 
from  his  strong  position  if  possible,  and  an  assault  was 
ordered,  which,  led  by  the  2lst  regiment,  supported  by  the 
2.Sd,  drove  the  British  from  their  guns,  which  were  now 
turned  against  them,  and  the  hill  (jccupicd  in  force  and 
held  against  three  desperate  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  re- 
gain their  lost  jiieces  and  ground.  The  struggle  was 
finally  terminated  at  midnight  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
British,  their  leader,  Gen.  Drummond,  being  wounded. 
During  these  desperate  charges  Gens.  Brown  and  Scott  had 
both  received  severe  wounds,  and  the  command  devolved 
uprin  Gen.  Ripley,  who  at  once  withdrew  the  army  to  its 
old  encampment  on  the  Chippewa.  But  the  Americans 
wore  forced  to  abandon  tlie  trophies  of  their  valor  for  lack 
of  means  of  transportation  and  thus  the  clearly-captured 
cannon  were  soon  again  in  jiossession  of  the  British.  The 
battle  is  also  known  as  that  of  Bridgcwater  and  of  Nia- 
gara. 

Lune  [Lat.  luna],  in  spherical  geometry,  the  portion  of 
a  spherical  surface  includeil  between  two  great  semicircles. 
The;  two  semicircles  are  the  sides  of  Iho  lune,  and  the  nnglo 
ui'  the  lune  is  the  angle  between  the  planer  of  Its  sides. 
This  angle  may  have  any  value  between  0°  and  3011°.  In 
iilane  geometry  a  lune  is  the  portion  of  a  plane  included 
between  the  arcs  of  two  circles 
that  inter.-cct.  The  lune  of 
Hippocrates  is  famous  as  being 
the  first  curvilinear  space  whoso 
area  was  exactly  determined. 
The  construction  of  the  lune  of 
Hippocrates  is  as  follows:  On 
a  lino  AB  as  a  diameter  de- 
scribe a  semicircle  ADB,  and 
in  it  inscribe  a  right  angle  ADB:  (hen  on  the  pliles  AD 
and  1)13  as  diainefrrs  ibtsiTibc  the  semieireles  AGD  and 
DIIB.  The  two  figures  AGFD  and  PHBR  are  innes, 
and  the  Miirn  of  their  urcns  is  ecjual  to  the  area  of  the 
triangle  ADB.     For  tlio  areas  of  any  two  ecraioircles  are 
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CO  each  other  as  the  squares  of  their  diameters,  and  from 
the  right-angled  triangle  ADB  we  have  AB"-'- AD^-f  DB-; 
henee,  the  sum  of  the  semicircles  on  AD  and  DB  is  equal 
to  the  semicircle  on  AB:  diminishing  both  members  of 
this  equality  by  the  sum  of  the  segments  AFD  and  DEB, 
we  have  the  sum  of  tlie  lunes  t-qual  to  the  triangle.  If  we 
make  AD  —  DB,  the  lunes  will  be  equal  to  each  other,  and 
the  triangle  will  be  equal  to  half  the  square  on  eitlicr. 

W.  G.  Peck. 

Lii'neburgf  town  of  Prussia,  Hanover,  on  the  loft  bank 
of  the  Ilmcnau,  an  old  town,  surrounded  with  walls  and 
containing  many  characteristic  old  buildirvgs,  was  once  an 
important  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  has  still 
a  considerable  trade :  300,000  cwts.  of  salt  are  yearly  man- 
ufactured from  its  salt-springs.  Gypsum  is  found  in  large 
quantities  in  its  vicinity.     Pop.  15,6'Jl. 

Luiiel%  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  HerauU, 
on  the  Vidourle,  has  a  brisk  trade  in  muscatel  wine  and 
raisins,  and  large  distilleries.     Pop.  G737. 

Lu'neuburg,  county  of  Xova  Scotia,  bounded  on  the 
S.  E.  by  the  Atlantic.  Its  coast-line  is  broken  by  deep 
bays  and  sheltered  by  islands.  Cap.  Lunenburg.  Pop. 
23,834. 

Lunenburg,  a  thriving  seaport,  cap.  of  Lunenburg 
CO.,  N.  S.,  handsomely  situated  on  Lunenburg  Bay.  Lat. 
of  lighthouse,  44°  20'  N.,  Ion.  (54°  7'  W.  It  was  se'ttled  by 
Germans  in  1753,  and  many  of  its  inhabitants  are  of  Ger- 
man stock.  It  exports  fish  and  lumber,  and  has  consider- 
able West  India  trade.  Its  harbor  is  very  deep,  capacious, 
and  well  sheltered.  Gold  is  found  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
about  1500. 

Lunenburg,  county  of  S.Virginia.  Area,  380  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Nottoway  and  S.  by  the 
Meherrin  River.  It  is  undulating  and  generally  produc- 
tive. Tobacco  and  corn  are  the  jiriucipal  crops.  Cap. 
Lunenburg  Court-house.     Pop.  10,403. 

Lunenburg,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Worcester  co.,  Mass., 
18  miles  N.  of  Worcester  and  4  miles  E.  of  Fitchburg, 
traversed  by  the  Fitchburg  R.  R.,  has  a  public  library,  and 
manufactures  of  shoes,  lumber,  etc.     Pop.  1121. 

Lunenburg,  post-tp.  of  Essex  co.,  Vt.,  on  Connecticut 
River,  45  milts  N.  E.  of  Montpelier,  has  3  churches,  and 
manufactures  of  leather,  lumber,  and  starch.     Pop.  999. 

Lunenburg  Court-house  (called  also  Lewiston), 
post-v.,  c:ip.  uf  Lniienburg  co.,  Va.,  90  miles  S.  W.  of 
Richmond. 

Lu'neville,  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Meurthe,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Vezouse  and  the  Meurthe, 
is  one  of  the  largest  cavalry  stations  of  France ;  the  former 
palace  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  has  been  transformed  into 
cavalry  barracks.  It  is  historically  notable  from  the  Peace 
of  Lun^ville  (Feb.  8.  1801),  by  which  the  Rhine  became 
the  frontier  of  France.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  in  corn, 
wine,  brandy,  and  htmp.     Pop.  15,528. 

Lungri^o  [anc.  Vnfforvm  or  Lun(jrium~\,  town  of  South- 
ern Italy,  province  of  Cosenza,  beautifully  and  health- 
fully situated  on  a  mountain-slope  in  a  very  fertile  dis- 
trict, with  a  salt-mine  in  its  neighborhood.  Pop.  in  1872, 
6724. 

Lungs  [Aug.-Sa.x.  lunge],  the  organs  by  which,  in  air- 
breathing  vertebrate  animals,  the  blood  is  aerated  and  cer- 
tain gaseous  impurities  are  removed  from  it.  In  the  In- 
vcrtcbrata  and  fishes  and  the  larvie  of  Batrachia  the  lungs 
are  functionally  represented  by  Gii.i.s  (which  sec)  and  by 
other  analogous  organs.  In  many  fishes  there  is  in  addi- 
tion to  tlio  gills  a  "swim-bladder,"  which  structurally  rep- 
resents the  lungs,  and  whith.  in  a  few  species,  iippears  "to 
share  in  the  function  of  the  true  respiratory  organs.  In  the 
percnnibranehiate  batrachians  we  find  both  gills  and  lungs. 
The  truo  reptiles  all  have  sneculated  lungs,  :ind  many  of 
them  breathe  by  gulping  down  a  large  quanlity  of  air  by 
a  kind  of  swallowing  jirocess  not  nuieli  like  the  breathing 
of  mammals.  Tlio  lett  lung  of  serpents  is  cither  wanting 
or  very  rudimentary.  In  birds  the  respiratory  function 
appears  to  be  shared  by  the  lining  nicmbnines  of  the  ex- 
tensive air-chambers  in  the  bones,  etc.  The  lungs  of  all 
the  iMiimmalia  are  in  plan  much  like  those  of  man.  The 
human  lungs  ( piihiiourH,  fmeninanrn)  are  two,  one  being 
placed  in  each  of  the  Uiteral  cavities  of  the  tlnirax,  and 
they  are  separated  from  each  »»tiier  by  the  mediastinum 
and  its  oonti-nts.  The  apex  of  cju-li  lung  extends  above  tlie 
first  rib.  The  right  lung  is  larger,  broader,  and  shorter 
than  the  left.  It  has  three  lobes— the  left  but  two.  The 
blood-vessels,  air  tubes  (bronchi),  nerves,  lymphatics,  etc. 
enter  each  lung  at  a  i)oint  called  the  hihiui  :  and  thci^o 
structures,  with  the  connective  tissue,  constitute  what  is 
called  the  root  of  the  lung,  a  part  of  the  mediastinum.  The 
lungs  are  of  light,  spongy  texture.     Tlie  outer  covering  is 
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a  rufluction  of  th(!  |ilt>tii-u,  niiii  is  a  m-rotm  ineinhrunc.     Tho  ' 
inHf^r  iiiiiiiiiiniiiu  ol  liiu  air-pUHHiLKeti  and  cdltt  \h  otiibryu- 
lo^^KNilIy  ilurivcd  IVoiii  thu  aliint'iirary  (luliiil,  iiinl  lioucu  \h  i 
a  mut'fiHH  muiiibraiiv.     Tliu  ituIiHlanve  of  tliu  ]unj;»  in  coiii- 
|)or4u<l  of  a  jjari-iicliyuia  conHiHtin^  of  lohulctt,  each  contain- 
ing a  branuli  u^  tho  hrouuliial  tuljit  un<l  a  cluster  of  air- 
ve.xteltu  or  uUu:;li.      Tin-  fiinetion  antl  ininutc  Mlructure  of 
tin;  hinj^H  arc  further  illuutraled  iu  the  urlielo  KtfHl'lltA-  i 
Tiov  { whioli  Hee). 

lillll^'wort  (  /'ti/iitnuurifi  itJh-t'nnliH),  a  |i('ronnia]  horb 
of  till'  lninij^»r  fiiriiily,  founil  chiolly  in  Kuropc.  It  iltTivca 
i(s  ii:inu<  frcitn  a  fancietl  r(^f<rint>hiniM<  of  (he  hpoltetl  tcavcK 
to  (liHrasi'il  hin/^H,  for  wliieli  reiiHoii,  ujion  the  doctrine  of 
Hii^naturon,  (hoy  were  fornicrly  I'lnphtyd  as  a  rtMnc<iy  in  ' 
piihnoiiary  diMousett.  It  is  cultivated  in  f^urdenn,  hat)  a  I 
orecpinf;  root  and  roHo-ooIorcd  ftowerH  changing  to  blue. 

Iiiiiil((J[;onor:),  h.  at  \.'whurypor(.  MrtM.«..  Dee.  31, 180;t ;  i 
^riMlinited  at  lliirvnrd  riiiver^'ity  in  IM^-I  ;  >'tudi('d  law  in  , 
l<i)rt(in,  and  pnietised  iit  the  bur  in  bin  nati\e  town.  IIo 
uii:<  .Huveral  tiniet*  elei-tecl  t">  both  branches  of  llic  Slnto 
lej^i.-ilature,  and  was  from  IS  I!)  to  IH5,*J  U.  f^.  district  at- 
tiirnoy  for  iMassaelmsetts.  He  published  a  nnmll  volume 
of  priem^  in  is.'il*.  and  other  volumes  in  \Hi'.i,  IS/il,  and 
ts.'il.  In  1.S37  he  b(reame  editor  of  the  IJo«ton  ('oitrirr,  a. 
iK-nuieratie  paper,  wliieh  lie  direi-led  until  tlio  war  ended, 
llesides  twct  novels,  he  has  written  Three  Kran  uf  New 
ICuijluud  (ISiiV),  linilicaltHm  in  Jltfi'r/ioitf  I'tn'lttHitpfii/,  and 
Sovifit  Li/c  (1858),  and  Onyiit  of  the  Late   Way  (18fi6). 

liiint  fWiMJAM  Pauson's),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Xewhuryport. 
Mass.,  Apr.  21,  ISII."»;  was  educiiled  in  Boston;  graduated 
at  Hiirviird  College  in  182;!;  taught  school  for  a  year  at 
J'lyinouth;  studied  law  a  short  time  iu  Boston;  entered 
Cambridge  Divinity  Seliool  in  lS2o;  was  ordained  in  1828 
pastor  of  tho  Second  Congregational  Unitarian  society  of 
New  York  ;  hecanio  associate  pastor  of  the  Unitiirian  ciiurch 
in  Qiiincy,  Mass.,  in  18;i,j,  and  there  remained  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  a  visit  to  tho  Holy  Land,  at  Akabah,on 
the  Rod  Soa,  Mar.  20,  1837.  Dr.  Lunt  was  author  of  bio- 
graphical and  historical  discourses,  pamphlet  sernionSj  re- 
views, and  artieh'S  in  various  periodicals,  hymns,  poem?, 
and  odes  for  jiublic  occasions.  Ho  compiled  a  book  of 
hymns.  The  Christian  Pitalicr.  A  small  volume  of  his 
writings,  entitled  GlrrDtin^tt,  has  been  edited  by  his  daugh- 
ter and  published  hy  his  sou.  Dr.  Lunt  was  much  esteemed 
as  a  writer  and  preacher.  0.  B.  Fiiotuixgiiam. 

L.ii|>rrcn'liH  fTiJit.],  a  great  festival  aneiendy  held  in 
UiMin-  mid  other  Ftalian  towns  on  tho  loth  of  February, 
in  honor  (d"  the  god  Lupereus.  At  Homo  the  Lupercalia 
were  celebrated  at  a  place  called  the  Lupercal.  The  original 
design  was  to  propitiate  the  god  and  secure  fertility  to  tho 
florks  and  fields.  Tho  festivities  had  an  indecent,  riide,  and 
sava;;o  eharaeter. 

lill'pinc  [Lat.  htpiini>t,  from  hipuK,  a  "wolf";  Gcr. 
]V"f/.^/ii,f,iir,  "  wolMiran '*].  a  name  given  to  the  herbs 
ainl  slirubs  constituting  tho  large  genu?  Lupinits  of  tho 
order  Leguminosie.  The  U,  S.  have  very  numerous  species, 
eliiefly  found  W.  of  the  Hoeky  Mountains.  These  species 
are  mostly  prized  in  cultivation  lor  their  handsome  papil- 
ionaceous flowers.  Many  of  the  Old-World  species  arc 
oultivatod  as  forage-plants,  and  their  seeds  are  used  as  food 
for  man.  Tho  cultivation  of  tho  lupine  in  Portugal  {lu- 
piiint  alhn^)  has  proved  a  national  hhssing.  and  regenerated 
great  tracts  of  worn-out  land.  It  is  fed  to  cattle,  and  also 
ploughed  into  the  ground  as  a  fertilizer. 

I^upiiline,  or  liiipulite.     Sec  Hor.s. 

Lii'pus  [I<at.  "wuU'J,  a  disease  of  tho  human  subject, 
most  eummonly  attacking  the  face,  and  beginning  in  uod- 
uK'S  in  tho  skin.  Sometimes  tiiis  disease  is  observed  in 
syphilitic  or  scrofulous  patients,  but  in  many  eases  no  pre- 
disposing diathesis  eau  be  found.  It  usually  attacks  the 
young  after  puberty,  and  is  rare  after  the  ageof  forty.  It 
is  roughly  divided  into  fupim  c.rrdrun.  or  devouring  lupus, 
and  liipiKi  lion  vxctimn,  in  which  there  is  no  ulceration  :  but 
in  tliis  last  form  there  arc  sometimes  neo])lastic  urowths  in 
tho  integument,  which  degenerate  and  shrink  away,  horri- 
bly distorting  tho  face.  There  arc  many  minor  varieties 
known  to  the  surgeon.  True  lupus,  if  neglected,  becomes 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  of  diseases,  destroying  the  tissues 
as  completely,  and  often  far  nH)re  rapidly.  Than  cancer. 
Happily,  it  is  commonly  a  much  less  painful  disease,  and 
it  is  so  far  local  th:it  if  thoroughly  destroyed  by  caustics 
there  is  room  for  hope  of  pernutnent  recovery.  If  the  dis- 
ease should  return,  the  application  of  the  caustic  must  be 
repeated.  Cod-liver  oil.  iodine  applications,  and  general 
tonics  arc  often  useful. 

Lu'ra,  tp.  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  4,^.3. 

Liira,  tp.  of  Faribault  co..  Minn.     Pop.  621. 

lairay',  tp.  of  Henry  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  06. 


Luruy,  u  v,  of  Uuiou  tp.,  LickiD({  co,,  <).,  'I  iuilc«  W. 
of  Ilubroii.      Pop.  bli. 

Lliruy,  poHtv.  iind  tp.,  cii|).  of  Pa^o  eo.»  Va.,  in  a  rich 
and  pielurt:H(|ue  valley  \'M\  iiiih-f*  N.  W.  of  Itichiuoud  and 
lo  niilcH  K.  of  New  Alarket.  It  Iiilh  I  female  Heiniiinry,  I 
male  aeadeiny,  a  n<-WHpaper,  and  a  number  of  ftonf,  fhopii, 
etc.     Pop.  of  ip.  21  W.  KniToit  "  Pack  Coliiiku, 

Lurcli'er  [Welsh,  tUrch,  "  lurking  "],  u  variety  of  dog, 
ohieliy  bred  in  Furope  for  the  nervico  of  poacberi'.  It  )>i 
strongly  marked  with  greyhound  eharneteri',  but  huH  far 
greater  sagacity  and  far  belter  neenl  than  any  greyhound, 
and  is  diHlingiiiHhed  by  great  Ddelity.  It  in  very  swilt, 
and  is  voiceless  when  cuuining. 

Ijiir'gun,  town  of  Ireland,  county  of  Armagh,  is  a  neatly 
built  town,  with  extensive  manufactures  of  liueuH,  inuBliuH, 
and  damasks.     Pop.  776(J. 

Liir^aii,  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  Pa.     Pop,  1320. 

Ijtir'ky,  ip.  of  Sampson  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1167. 

Lu'Nalia  [iiav.  Sjnu»itz ;  I'r.  LuH€trv'\^  an  aoeicnt  ter- 
ritory of  (lermany,  bounded  by  Bohemia,  Sa.vony,  Bran- 
denburg, and  Silesia.  Originally  it  formed  two  independ- 
ent umrgravialeH.  Upper  and  Lower  Lunatia,  which  in 
16;i;'i  came  into  the  possession  of  Saxony,  but  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  in  I8I5  the  greatest  part  of  the  territory 
was  transferred  to  Prussia,  Saxony  retaining  only  the  por- 
tion which  forms  tho  present  circle  of  Bautzen. 

KuHh'iii^ton  (Stki'Hicn),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  in  London,  Eng- 
land,  Jan.  Il>.  1782;  was  second  son  of  Sir  Stephen 
Lushington.  Bart.;  educated  at  Eton  and  Dxtord;  called 
to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  iSUti;  admiltcrl  advocate 
at  Doctors*  Commons  in  1808;  appointed  judge  of  the 
consistory  court  in  1828,  and  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty 
in  18.^8.  He  satin  Parliament  many  years  between  1807 
and  1841,  in  tho  liberal  interest;  was  counsel  for  Q"cen 
Caroline  in  1S20,  and  legal  adviser  of  Lady  B^Ton  on  the 
occasion  of  her  separation  from  hor  liusband  the  poet.  He 
retired  from  tho  bench  in  1867,  and  d.  Jan.  2,  IS73.  Ho 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  his  relative,  Stephen  Rumbold 
Lushington,  D.  C.  L.,  governor  of  Madras,  b.  1770,  d.  Aug. 
J,  1868. 

IjUsita'niay  tho  name  of  tho  south-westernmost  of  tho 
three  provinces  into  which  tho  Iberian  peninsula  was 
divided  by  the  Romans,  comprising  the  present  Portugal 
S.  of  tho  Douro  and  largo  parts  of  tho  adjacent  provinces 
of  Spain.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  Lusitani,  who 
dwelt  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Houro,  and  wore  a  fierce, 
turbulent,  and  warlike  pe<iple.  The  most  remarkable  of 
its  cities  were  Otisipo,  the  modern  Lisbon,  and  Emcrita 
Augusta,  the  modern  Merida. 

T^nstra'tion  [Lat.  iuntmtio],  in  ancient  Greece,  and 
more  especially  iu  ancient  Rome,  a  ceremonial  purification 
by  water,  fire,  or  tho  blood  of  sacrificial  victims.  Among 
tho  Romans  and  Italians,  towns,  cities,  fields,  flocks,  armies, 
navies,  temples,  altars,  private  persons,  and  even  the  whole 
people,  were  tlic  frequent  subjects  of  lustration.  The  peo- 
ple underwent  a  great  lustration  at  the  end  of  every  iuittntm, 
when  the  censor  laid  down  his  office  in  the  Campus  Martins. 
There  were  yearly  lustrations  in  February  and  A]<ril. 
Every  army  underwent  lustration  before  a  battle.  The 
fields  were  lustrated  after  sowing,  and  again  before  reap- 
ing. The  sheep  wore  lustrated  in  April  at  tho  Pnfiiiu.  and 
the  whole  city  and  people  also  were  purified  at  the  same 
time.  Special  lustrations  also  followed  every  great  public 
calamity. 

liHs'trc  [Lat.  lurcrc,  "to  bo  light**].  The  property  of 
rctlectiug  light,  as  displayed  by  minerals,  is  described  hy 
mineralogists,  with  regard  to  the  mnuurr  in  which  it  is  re- 
flected, under  the  head  of  kinds  of  lustre,  and  with  regard 
to  the  amount  of  light  reflected  or  the  degrees  of  lustre. 
Six  kinds  of  lustre  are  recognized  by  mineralogists:  me- 
tallic (c.  7-  steel),  vitreous  or  glassy  (quartz),  pearly  (talc>, 
silky  (asbestos),  resinous  (amber),  and  adamantine  (dia- 
mond). The  degrees  are  four:  splendent,  if  a  perfect  im- 
age is  given;  shining,  if  the  image  is  indistinct:  glisten- 
ing, when  there  is  a  general  reflection  of  light,  but  insuffi- 
cient to  give  an  image;  glimmering,  when  the  refleetioa 
appears  to  bo  limited  to  points  on  the  surface. 

EDWARnC.  H.Day. 

Lus'tniniy  a  religious  ceremony  for  the  purification 
of  the  whole  people  of  ancient  Rome,  performed  upon 
the  Campus  I^Iartius  once  every  five  years  by  one  of 
the  censors.  Hence  the  period  of  five  years  is  often  called 
a  luittrum.  The  lustrum  took  place  after  the  general  cen- 
sus. In  Vespasian's  time  the  last  lustrum  wa^  performed 
in  71  A.  n. 

Lute  [It.  /rnfo.  from  Arab,  a/ tlrf],  an  ancient  instrument 
consisting  of  a  table,  a  body,  a  neck  (for  fingering)  with 
frets,  a  head  with  screws  for  tuning,  and  a  bridge  on  which 
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ran  the  strings,  from  six  to  twenty-four  in  number.     The  | 
frets  were  touched  with  the  left  liand,  the  strings  with  the 
riffht.     It  was  long  a  favorite  instrument  in  nearly  all  parts  j 
of  Europe. 

Lntes  [Lat.  Into,  to  "daub;"  lulum,  "clay"].  This 
term  applies  to  a  class  of  compositions  used  for  two  pur- 
poses— the  one  being  the  making  gas-tight  or  vapor-tight 
joints  in  apparatus  used  for  holding  or  conveying  gases  or 
vapors,  as  in  processes  of  distillation;  and  the  other  the 
coaling  externally  of  fragile  vessels  that  arc  to  be  exposed 
to  hi^h  heats.  For  the  first  use  modern  chemists  are  en- 
abled to  substitute  almost  altogether  tubes.  Kinds,  and 
sheets  of  india-rubber,  so  that  luting  compositions  are  sel- 
dom used.  There  is  one  highly  important  case,  however, 
in  the  .arts  in  which  they  are  still  employed.  This  is  for 
the  lids  of  gas-retorts.  (See  (JAS-LicnTi.vG.)  In  the  labor- 
atnrv,  in  cases  in  which  the  heat  to  be  applied  is  below 
400°  or  500°  F.,  liiisenl  men!  is  much  used  ;  with  water  it 
makes  a  very  plastic  adhesive  mass  ;  with  glyrrrine,  instead 
of  water,  this  mass  will  not  dry  and  crack.  If  pressure  is 
to  be  resisted,  the  composition  may  be  applied  in  some  mass 
to  the  joint,  a  band  of  cotton  cloth  rolled  around  it.  and  the 
whole  then  hound  around  with  twine.  Cl.ay  and  glycerine 
make  a  useful  lute  also.  Great  numbers  of  similar  com- 
positions are  known  in  the  Laboratory,  which  would  occupy 
too  much  space.  (We  may  refer  to  the  U.  S.  Dispcnaalon/ 
of  Wood  and  Bache,  pp.  92S.  929,  for  comprehensive  and 
reliable  information  on  this  head.)  H.  Wcrte. 

Liltes'ville,  post-v.  of  Bollinger  co..  Mo.,  on  the  St. 
Louis  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  R.  R.,  l.'iS  miles  S.  of 
St.  Louis.  It  has  a  large  stove-factory,  an  iron  furnace,  a 
newspaper,  and  a  number  of  stores.  Iron  is  the  principal 
interest.     Pop.  about  500. 

Thomas  M.  Johnson,  En.  "Herat.d." 
Ijn'ther(MAnTiN),  b.  Nov.  10,  14S.3,  at  Eislcben,  whence 
bis  parents,  a  mining  family  in  humble  circumstances,  re- 
moved shortly  after  to  Mausfeld.  The  father  was  a  man 
with  a  very  warm  heart,  but  of  somewhat  h.arsh  ideas ;  in 
bad  weather  he  would  carry  the  boy  to  school  in  his  arms, 
but  for  the  least  inadvertency  he  would  whip  him  till  the 
blond  came.  The  mother  was  a  woman  of  great  virtue  and 
loveliness,  and  the  education  at  home  early  imbued  the 
soul  of  the  boy  with  that  veracity  and  uprightness  which 
in  after  years,  when  stormy  events  gathered  around  him, 
gave  his  character  its  heroic  cast,  and  kept  his  mind  sound, 
though  so  many  turbulent  passions  and  gnawing  anxieties 
passed  through  it.  In  1497  he  went  to  Magdeburg,  and 
next  year  to  Eisenach,  in  order  to  frequent  a  Latin  school, 
making  his  way  in  these  places — as  poor  men's  sons  used 
to  do  at  those  times — by  begging  liis  meals  in  rich  people's 
houses,  and  earning  a  little  money  for  loclging  and  clothes 
by  singing  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral.  In  1601  he  en- 
tered the  University  of  Erfurt.  His  plan  was  to  study  law, 
but  first  he  had  to  go  through  a  course  of /i^crfl?  A«?HO»i'<re», 
to  which  also  belonged  scholastic  philosophy  and  theology. 
In  l.')03  he  graduated  as  a  master  of  arts,  and  next  year 
began  to  give  lectures  on  the  physics  and  ethics  of  Aristotle. 
But  a  violent  sickness  which  befell  him.  the  death  of  his 
friend  Alexius,  and,  more  than  anything  else,  the  incidental 
acquaintance  he  made  with  the  Bible,  of  which  he  found  an 
unabridged  copy  in  the  library,  threw  his  mind  into  such 
anxieties  concerning  sin  arul  punishment  that  on  July  17, 
1.jO.'>.  be  retired  to  the  ,\ugustine  convent  of  Erfurt,  and 
became  a  monk.  The  heaviest  penance,  however,  and  the 
severest  asceticism  brought  his  sou!  no  comfort,  and  he 
found  consolation  only  when  another  brother  of  the  order 
callcfl  bis  attention  to  what  the  Bible  says  of  forgiveness 
of  sin  by  (jtod's  grace  through  faith  in  Christ — a  doctrine 
which  was  almost  entirely  forgotten  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Restored  to  pepce  with  himself,  he  ccmtinued  his 
theological  studies,  reading  the  Bible,  Augustine,  and  the 
Fathers.  Tauler  and  the  mystics,  and  on  May  2.  l.'>07,  re- 
ceived the  consecration  as  priest.  Next  year  (1.008)  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Wittenberg,  and  in  IfjlO  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 
He  was  at  that  time,  as  he  calls  himself,  '•  a  most  insane 
papist.''  Although  he  saw  in  R<jme  the  depravity  and 
vices  of  the  Ilonmn  Catholic  clergy,  he  never  doulited 
either  the  authority  of  the  pope  or  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church.  On  Oct.  19,  l.')12,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity,  and  in  l.MO  was  appointed  preacher  at  the 
town  church  of  Wittenberg.  In  both  positions,  as  professor 
and  preacher,  be  attracted  great  attention  and  made  a  deep 
impression.  Large  audiences  gathered  to  hear  him,  and 
all  felt  that  a  new  spiritual  source  was  openc<l.  His  words 
liad  a  most  wonderful  vitality,  and  his  ifleas  soon  became 
visible  in  the  lives  of  his  hearers.  But  as  yet  nobody  sus- 
pected, least  of  all  did  he  himself,  that  there  was  a  differ- 
ence between  him  and  the  established  Church  whit;h  one 
day  woubl  j.rnduce  a  most  fatal  rupture.     His  ideas  of  sal- 


vation by  the   grace   of  Ood  were   not  heretic  by  them- 
selves :  they  only  became  so  by  a  close  application  of  them 
to  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.     His  warn- 
ings against  the  abuse  of  "  indulgences  "  referred  to  the 
frailty  of  the  congregation  rather  than  to  any   fault  of 
the  Church.     The  whole   difference,  as  far  as  it  was  felt, 
seemed  to  be  one  of  talent  only,  or,   in  the  highest,  of 
method.     The  scholastic  philosophy  had  become  dead  and 
emptv  to  the  eyes  of  Luther,  and  what  polemics  this  earlier 
part  "of   his    life   contains   was   directed    against   Thomas 
Aquinas,   Petrus  Lombardu.s,    Bonaventura,  etc.,  and  not 
ap-ainst  the  pope  or  the  Church.     In  1517  the  situation  en- 
tirely changed  when  the  Dominican  friar  John  Tetzel  ap- 
pro.ached  the  Saxon  boundary,  selling  indulgences.     The 
pope,  Leo  X.,  was  much  in  need  of  money  for  the  erection 
of  St.  Peter's  church  in  Rome,  and  emissaries  were  sent  out 
in  the  most  shameless  manner  through  all  Roman  Catholic 
countries  to  gather  it  by  selling  indulgences.     Like  other 
mountebanks,  they  established  their  shops  in  the  market- 
i)laces,  and  for  eggs,  butter,  corn,  or  cash  people  bought 
forgiveness,  not  only  for  sins  they  had  committed,  but  also 
for  sins  thev  would  like  to  commit.     Against  this  scandal 
Luther  drew  up  his  ninety-five  theses,  the  pith  of  which  is 
that  the  pope  has  no  power  at  all  to  forgive  sin.  and  nailed 
them   (Oct.  31,  1517)   on  the  church-door  in  Wittenberg. 
The  sensation  which  this  proceeding  caused  was  immense. 
Tetzel  had  to  flee,  and  the  commotion  spread  with  incred- 
ible rapidity  over  all  Germany.     Luther  was  summoned  to 
Rome,    but   refused  to  go.     Cardinal  Cajctan    arrived  in 
Germany  and  demanded  that  he  should  retract,  but  this, 
too,  he  refused.     Meanwhile,  the  pap.al  envoy  to  the  Saxon 
court,  Miltilz,  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  be  silent 
about  the  matter  for  the  future,  and  a  reconciliation  seemed 
possible,  when  the  famous  disputation  between  Karlstadt 
and  Eck,  held  in  Leipsic  from  June  27  to  July  10,  1519, 
once  more  drew  Luther  into  the  conflict.     The  pope  sent  a 
bull  of  anathema  against  him  June  15,  1520,  but  the  pro- 
fessors and  students  of  the  University  of  Wittenberg  burnt 
the  bull  outside  the  Elster  gale;  and  now  followed,  in  the 
sameyear.his  two  celebrated  writings — Aflilress tollie  Clu-ia- 
tiaii  Nolih«  nf  Genimnil  and  Pndwlhim  ilc  f'ajitirilate  Bitbi/- 
lonicn  Erclcsiir — in  which  he  openly  and  with  great  precision 
defined  his  position  both  to  the  Church  and  to  its  doctrines. 
On  Apr.  5,  1521,  Charles  V.  opened  at  Worms  the  first  diet 
which  he  held  in  Germany,  and  Luther  was  ordered  to  at- 
tend.    .\11  his  friends  endeavored  to  persuade  him  from 
going,  but  in  spite  of  the  imminent  danger  connected  with 
such  a  step  he  determined  to  obey  the  order,  and  on  Apr. 
17  he  appeared  before  the  diet.     The  impression  which  he 
produced  was  most  powerful,  and  it  became  evident  to  his 
adversaries  that   "this  man  must  perish    or   the    Roman 
Catholic  Church  will  be  lost  in  ticrmany."     In  order  to 
withdraw  him  from  the  violence  of  his  enemies,  a  troop  of 
soldiers  belonging  to  the  elector  of  Saxony  took  him  pris- 
oner on  his  return  from  Worms,  and  brought  him  to  the 
castle  of  Wartburg,  where  he  spent  nearly  a  year  (from 
May  4,  1521,  to  Mar.  7,  1522)  in  concealment.     During  his 
residence  here  he  accomplished  a  work  of  paramcmnt  im- 
portance for  the  success  of  the  Reformation — namely,  the 
translation  of  the  Bible,  of  which  the  New  Testament  ap- 
pe.ared  in  1522.     But  when   he  heard  of  the  excitement 
which  reigned  in  Wittenberg,  and  the  disturbances  which 
took   place   there  under   the    leadership   of    Karlstadt.   ho 
immediately  left  his  place  of  safety  and  repaired  thither. 
Karlstadt  was  a  man  of  talent  and  integrity,  but  he  was 
hot-tempered  and  entertained  very  radical  ideas.     Under 
his  hands  the  Ref<u-mation  fell  into  extr.avag.anees.  and  it 
needed  all  Luther's  patience  and  energy  to  control  tlie  com- 
motion.    He  ]>reached  a  whole  week  daily,  almost  without 
interruption,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  calming  down  the 
excitement.     He  now  developed  a  most  astonishing  prac- 
tical activity,  reorganizing  the  Saxon  Church,  laying  out  a 
new  liturgy!  providing  new  books  for  the  schools,  both  for 
the  teacher  and  the  pupils  (the  (ireat  and  the  Little  Cate- 
chism), preaching  several   times  each   week,  and  all   the 
while  keeping  up  a  most  extensive  correspondence  both  in 
Latin  and  German  with   the   scholars  and  princes  of  his 
eountrv   about  tlie   most   important  subjects.      But  in  all 
this  business  he  appears  everywhere  great.     His  views  are 
broad  and  lofty;  his  sympathy  is  quick,  and  still  c|uieker 
is  his  eye;    in  the  most  delicate  or  entangled  affairs  ho 
always  knows  where  to  find  the  right  issue.    No  less  pleas- 
ant is  the  impression  which  his  private  life  makes,  such  as 
it  appears  in  his  TuhU-liill.-.   On  June  K),  1525,  he  married 
Catharina   von  Bora,    a   nun,    and  the    marriage   proved 
exceedingly    hap]iy  ;    they  had   six   children.     He  was  a 
1  kind   and  carel'ul   husband  anil  father,  and  in  everyday 
j  life   was  a  nuin  of  humor— a   little  coarse,  perhaps— anil 
'  with  a  taste  for  ]Hpetry  and  music;  some  of  his  hymns  are 
among  the  most  beautiful,  at  once  the  most  sublime  and 
!  the   most  touching    which    Christianity  has   called  forth. 


I.!  riii.i;  \N  (  ifiK'  If. 


Qiiilc  othorwim' Ik' iippcarH  in  Imh  iioleiiiicH.  ISut  tho  rx- 
pliiniitioM  of  tliiH  Hiii^iiliir  ftuil  Hvt^mi*  to  bn  tliix:  ho  witH 
an  ni)ini-iilly  |priLcticfil  niaii,  not  only  in  \i'\»  tali-nt  im  fl  tv- 
furriKT,  ItuI  ill  (IitMvholn  cfiNt  of  liin  iiiiiir).  Mr-  u|>prn<MiLtiM| 
an  hicii  only  throuKli  i'H  n-flrx  in  n-iility,  iin<t  only  with  ir^ 
evil  ootiw('f|iH'ni*i'M  in  Mm  rciil  worM  h<>  uiiiI<'rMt«pofl  how  to 
grapiilo.  'Vhii  thpor<'ti«'iil  ifh-a  he  wrtH  afniifl  oC,  arni  with 
ri'Hpcct  |(»  all  rp|ii;ioiiH  vii'WM  which  ha<l  no  paipalij'',  prar- 
tiral  ln-arinff  hn  ociMipii-il  a  iimihI  confcrvativii  powition.  Hi- 
il.  at  KiMlnhni  Ti-h.  IH,  l.JIfl,  iin'l  wiiw  hurioil  in  th«  caHtlo 
ohnrch  of  Wiltt-nliiTi,'.  Ci.r.MKNH  I'ktkhskn. 

I.iltliornn  f'linrrh  i  r.i'Trirn  wriMl.  I.  I)'0n!tlnn  awl 
N'ltif.  -  'I'lic  r<  -iiilt  o|  the  union  "f  tho  ronwrrviitivo  with 
(h«  pro^^ri'-MiV'  in  r<Torination,  fit  ilij'finnt  from  nvoliition, 
wan  thn  Ijuthcrnn  Church,  who«<f»  essential  charaoh-ri^ticH 
coiisfitutw  ftufhrraiiiiin.  Ijiithornnimn  iwtho  nyftnm  of  faith 
ntnl  lil'i^  tauijht  in  (JniTf*  wonl  am]  confc'iMcH  in  tlif  Auff^'Iinrjj 
ConfcsHion  an*!  in  tho  <'rr  ciln  cou^onanf  wilh  it.  TIh*  I^u- 
th<*ran  Church  has  been  iliMfinrtivcly  calh-il  Protestant  and 
Mvan'^olipal,  and  (in  tbo  f'^n'rnnfa  o/*  Cmicorif)  '*  Reformed." 
Tn  tho  ftufik  n/f'ournrfl  tho  title  of  tho  ponfcBHorH  is  "clef- 
torn,  princes,  and  states  of  tin-  AiKfihtirtf  Oitti/'citHtou."  It 
has  never  by  any  ^ji-neral  otTicial  ai't  taken  tho  naino  TjU- 
thcran.  Art,  history,  anti  |)opiibir  usui^e  bavi'  prnetieallv 
detcrniinod  its  titln  as  "  tlie  Kvanijclipnl  I,uthcran  riinrch.*' 
"  Ff,"  said  llio  tunrquis  of  Uranrl'-nbnri?  wbeii  ridiculed  rin 
a  Luthonin— "  Ff  F  b<*  n^keil  whctlier  wilb  heart  and  lip  F 
coiif'-s^  tliat  faith  wbir'h  (loii  bus  restored  to  ns  l>y  Fnitber 
as  Mis  instrument,  F  ba\o  no  scruple,  nor  <Io  \  fcid  a  ilis- 
position  to  shrink  from  tho  name  liUthoran.  Thus  undor- 
Btood,  F  am,  and  shall  to  my  dyint;  hour  remain,  a  TjU- 
theran."'  This  is  tho  only  eonso  in  which  any  Lulhcrnn 
tolerates  tho  name. 

IF.  ninfiurtivr  ChttmrfcriHticn  of  Luthrmnhm  and  of  the 
Liiffirrtni  Chitrrh. — Tho  distinctive  clinvnctorictics  of  F^u- 
theranism.  as  over  against  the  Churcdi  of  Rome,  bcloni*  to 
PiiOTi-:sT\\TiSM  (which  seel.  A  seandiing  analy.-is  of  the 
elements  which  charaeteri;;©  it  over  ac^ainst  tlio  Ilcformed 
or  Calvinistic  portions  of  I*rotcstantism  !ias  been  mado  by 
both  friend  and  fot^  in  recent  times,  in  coiipctpienco  of  tho 
roetmcilinf;  spirit  of  tho  a^;"  ami  tho  efRu'ts  of  various  f^ov- 
ornmcnts  to  unite  the  two  communions  in  ono  Ftato  f'hurcli. 
Tlie  points  o(*  distinctive  eharncler  leadin'^  to  diversity 
may,  for  the  sake  of  oonvonionce,  bo  stated  and  numbered 
thus  : 

1.  The  matorinl  principle  or  foundation  of  tlie  matter  of 
Lutheran  Protestantism  is  tlio  savinj^  truth  of  Christianity 
as  it  lies  centred  in  tho  doctrine  of  justilieation  for  Cbrist'a 
sake  alone  (pyoptcr  .  .  .  u/a  willen),  by  faith  alone  (per  .  .  . 
(fnrrh). 

2.  The  formal  principle,  that  whicli  prescribes  tho  form 
in  neeordancc  with  which  the  material  is  sluipcd,  is  tlio 
sole  authority  of  IFoly  Scripture  as  the  rule  of  faith  and 
guide  of  lif<-. 

;'>.  The  FiUthcrnn  method  of  using  the  rulo  of  faith  is 
hij^toricnl.  Tho  pure  Church  catholic,  or  Christian  Church, 
is  the  living  witness  of  the  truth. 

i.  The  doctrines  of  God's  word,  tho  moans  of  cstablish- 
iitj:  whi(di  TFoly  Scripture  contains  witliin  itstdf.  and  of 
whi-'li  tlie  Church  is  wirness,  shape  tlic  indi\  idiial  assiir- 
anoi?  of  faith  nnd  tho  confession  of  the  Chnvch.  and  origi- 
nate and  dcveU>p  her  polity,  worship,  and  practical  life. 

5.  The  Protestantism  of  the  llefornied  or  Calvinistio 
churches,  on  (he  other  hnnd,  bus  laid  as  its  fu?idamental 
doctrine  tlio  absidntc  and  sole  jirimary  causality  of  God. 
In  it  there  is  but  one  real  cause  of  whatsoever  comes  to 
pass,  the  forcordination  of  God.  All  other  causes  arc  also 
effects,  and  no  more  than  jiheiiomena  of  tho  final  cause. 
As  tho  pantheism  of  substance  makes  tho  seeming  sub- 
stances no  more  than  jdien'onena  of  thp  one  solo  substance, 
so  Calvinism,  as  the  pantheism  of  the  divin"  will,  makes  all 
finite  volitions  but  phenomena,  at  last,  of  the  one  sole  free- 
will. Election  is  therefore  the  niateri:il  prineiple.  and  jus- 
tification is  secmidary  and  dependent.  ''The  Lutheran 
doctrine."  says  Schneider,  "comes,  through  the  gospel,  to 
God  -the  F^cfi.rmed.  through  God  to  the  irospel." 

6.  While  Calvinistic  Protestantism  holds  witli  the  Lu- 
theran Cbundi  that  lF<dy  Scripture  is  normative.it  has  yet 
isolated  the  Scriptures  from  the  historic  development  of  tho 
Cbnrob.aml  subjected  its  interpretation  far  more  to  an  un- 
defined subjectivism  nnd  rationalizing  tendency.  "  The  Ger- 
man Reformjition  is  more  objective  and  historical,  tlie  Swiss 
more  subjective  and  r:\dicnl :  the  one  sprinirs  fnun  the  lieart, 
the  other  from  the  understanding.  The  FiUthernn  Refor- 
mation will,  with  freedom — and  almost  more  than  freedom 
itself — have  unity ;  Zwinglianism  tolerates  variety,  nnd 
strives  by  pre-eminence  for  freedom  :  the  one  is  more  com- 
pact, the  other  more  varied  in  forms."  ( THImann  (medi- 
ating Lutheran)  epitomized  in  Weber,  Lehrb.  d.Weffgesch., 
1850.  9  47?.) 

7.  "  Tn  Kot'ormed  Protestantism  the  formal  principle  is 


controlling — in  I>iitlieraniflin,  tho  material.  In  the  Re- 
formed HVMteni  Scripture  \h  n'gurdfd  inor"  ai  the  excluHivo 
four(Mt  <»f  doetrine—in  lh<i  Luthi.Tiin  i*y«leni,  an  the  norm 
of  the  doctrine,  which  growH  out  of  the  analogy  of  fnith. 
In  r-on^efiiienco  of  thirt,  a  pure  lra<lition  "  (involving  the 
hiinding  down  of  truth  in  Ihe  Chitreh)  "  pOH»>ed«ej«  in  Lu- 
theran iMui  a  greuli-r  validity."  Mloebtd  ( Reformed),  Olf 
rrfl'f.  fCi'jruthUmlirhhrit,  I  H.'I?  ;  Nil/sell  (  Confeimuii), /V«Jt-f. 
Th'fuhuj.,  IS17,  i.  ^  71  •*•'/.;  Heppe  (Mclanchthonian  Re- 
formed), in  Stndi^n  n.  Kridfcfn,  iSj.'t,  .3.) 

H.  "Lutheran  I^rotestant  ifm  in  the  antithcfiift  to  the  Ju- 
daism of  Ibe  Roman  Church,  and  thereby  the  doctrine  ob- 
tained a  GnoHticixing  chariuMer;  the  Reformed  in  the  an- 
titbesiH  to  the  paganism  of  the  Honiii<h  Church,  nnd  Ihuii 
the  doctrine  received  uJudaizing  etbioal  oharucter."  (Hcr- 
r,r(g  f  Reformed).) 

it.  "  Reformed  F'rotcstantism  in  the  proteiitntion  against 
all  deification  of  tho  creature.  Hence  it  emidiaxi/eH  (he 
absoluteness  of  God  and  the  excluHivencfts  of  Ills  will — its 
material  principle — with  whieb  cohere*)  the  exeluHive  em- 
phasir.ing  of  Scripture  as  the  ponitive  normal  principle." 
(Schwei/er  (Mcliating  Reformed),  (!lnith*'u»lrhrr,  18H.) 

lit.  "Til"'  nuiterial  principle  of  Zwingli  is  the  glory  of 
God;  his  formal  principle  is  the  Seriplurc,  yet  in  such 
sense  that  ho  explains  that  the  internal  word  is  independ- 
ent of  tho  external,  and  denies  all  ereaturely  causality  on 
the  part  of  the  creature  in  salvation."  ( F»orner  (Mediating 
FiUtheran),  Prinzip.y  1811;  JUttton/  of  Proteatnut  Tholotftff 

isn7.) 

11.  "  Tho  Reformed  system  begins  at  the  top,  and  goes 
downxvard ;  ■  the  Lutheran  begins  below,  and  asccntjs." 
"The  ground  of  the  diverging  tendencies  lay  far  deeper 
than  in  Ihc  diverse  apprehension  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments.  .  .  .  Tho  centre  of  gravity  in  the  one  was 
tho  objective,  in  the  other  the  subjective.  .  .  .  Calvinism 
is  the  proper  Protestant  counterpart  of  Catholicism.  The 
whole  system  of  tho  dependence  of  the  individual  on  a 
power  which  absolutely  determines  him  in  his  willing  and 
doing,  the  system  which  is  set  nj»  by  Catholicism  in  its 
doctrine  of  tho  Church,  is  bonmi  up  by  Calvinism  in  its 
absoliito  decree.  Fn  the  one  everything  saving  and  salu- 
tary lies  in  tho  Church;  in  the  other,  it  lies  in  the  <|eeree. 
Tho  Lutheran  system,  with  its  faith  reposing  on  the  his- 
torical fact  of  the  redemption,  holds  the  mean  between 
Calvinism  and  Konianism — between  the  transcendent  ideal- 
ism of  the  one,  tho  external  realism  of  the  other"  {linur^ 

F,  a.). 

12.  "The  distinction  between  the  systems  consiets  not 
in  the  predominance  of  theology  or  of  anthropology,  of  the 
absolute  idea  of  God  or  of  the  .«ubicetive  consciousness  of 
salvation,  but  in  tho  diverse  form  of  the  ctmsciousneps 
itself,  of  salvation,  as  the  result  of  which  tho  Reformed 
theology  goes  back  to  the  eternal  decree:  the  Lutheran  is 
satisfied  with  justificatioD  by  faith."  {Schneckeuhurgerf 
(Mediating  Reformed).) 

Li.  Stahl  (Lutheran),  approximating  to  the  view  of 
Schweizer,  finds  in  the  "sole  causality"  which  is  the  no- 
tion of  Godhead,  the  controlling  prinei])le  of  the  Reformed 
doctrine,  and  its  character  he  finds  in  "  modes  of  thinking 
averse  to  mysteries."  "  The  whole  Reformed  Church  struc- 
ture is  on  the  one  side  determined  by  this  motive  of  oppo- 
sition to  mysteries,  which  tends  to  a  denial  of  all  instru- 
mental distribution  of  grace — and  this  it  derives  from 
Zwingli — and  on  tho  other  side  it  is  distinguishrd  by  the 
evangelical  theocratical  motive,  the  glorifying  of  Gim]  in  the 
Church:  and  this  it  derives  from  Cah'in.  (Stahl,  Lut/icr- 
isrhc  Kirchc  i(.  d.  Union,  2d  ed.,  IS60;  onswered  by 
Thomas,  18G0,  Sehenkel.  and  others.) 

11.  "All  these  diverse  presentations."  cays  Lutbardt, 
"have  as  their  basis  the  common  supposilii-n  that  Ibe  dif- 
ference is  not  merely  an  external  one.  is  not  one  nbioh 
turns  merely  on  particular  doctrines — as,  for  example,  the 
Lord's  Supjicr — but  pervades  the  systems  and  is  a  dilfcr- 
enco  in  prineiple.  The  essential  part  of  the  difference 
hinges  upon  the  elements  of  the  Reformed  doctrine,  which 
reciprocally  condition  each  other:  the  absolute  causality 
and  the  sole  primary  causality  of  God,  which  excludes 
means  of  grace  in  the  strict  sense,  on  the  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  side  an  assuranceof  a  state  of  salvation,  grounded 
in  an  inscrutable  decree — an  assurance  reached  by  tho  in- 
dividual actual  life  as  the  result  of  the  divine  operation." 
(FFnndeshagen.  Der  Deiii^che  Protr»tnnti9m»».  1S47:  ^d  ed.. 
1850;  Liicke  (On  the  Trur  F^rmtihitnitf  of  the  Ditthirttoii 
a»d  Union  nf  thr  Lnthrran  nnd  nf  the  Reformrd  Chnrrhe»). 
Drut»ehe  Zrit'irhr..  ISbZ,  22-5.*?:  Schneckcnburger.  1V> - 
qfrtrh.  DnrHtfff.  d.  Ltither.  m.  re/ormiMt.  Lrhrhrtj.  (Glider  , 
1S.'>:>:  Raur.  F.  C.  I.ehrh.  d.  Do(jmenfje»rh.,  2d  cd..  ISjS. 
3  92.  284;  Sciss.  Krcle»in  Lnthemno.  18fi8  :  Kraufh.  C-'U- 
iirrrnt.  Re/'nrm..  1871.  1 2i^l  28  :  Lutbardt.  fC-'mp.  d.  Dog- 
mnt.,  4tb  ed..  187:1,  ?  11  ;  Kurt«.  Lrhrh.  d.  A'.  6\.  7th  ed.. 
1S74.  §  110:    Kahnis.  Tunere   Oftug  d.  Deutach.  Prot^''  '■' 
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i-»m..  3d  ed.,   isr4,  i.  26-:)9  :  Do.,  Princijnen,  1865;  Do., 
Chn'xtenthuni  ?(.  LutherthHiilf  1871.) 

III.  Rise  anil  Early  History  of  the  Lutheran  Church. — The 
beginning  of  tlie  struggle  of  the  religious  life  of  the  Ger- 
manic races  against  Romish  corruption  was  the  birth-throes 
of  the  Reformation,  whose  history  is  the  history  of  the  rise 
of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Iler  earliest  annals  are  interwoven 
with  the  personal  and  ofhcial  history  of  Luther.  His  in- 
ternal conflicts,  his  theses,  the  meetings  with  Cajetan  and 
Miltitz,  the  Leipsic  disputation,  the  attraction  of  Jlelanch- 
thuu  into  his  mighty  orbit,  his  era  of  stoi-m  and  iiressure 
(I520-2U.  the  bull,  the  efforts  of  Charles  V.  at  repression, 
the  Diet  of  Worms,  the  hiding  at  the  AN'artburg,  the  out- 
break of  radicalism  at  Wittenberg  under  Karlstadt  (1522- 
25),  the  Peasant  war  and  Anabaptist  sedition  (1521t),  the 
controversies  with  Henry  VIII.  and  Erasmus  (I52.'i-2I!), — 
all  had  within  them  potencies  for  the  future  of  the  Church, 
on  which  Luther's  nsime,  in  the  face  of  his  protest,  was  to 
be  ti.xed  by  malice,  till  in  the  light  of  history  it  became  a 
crown  of  glory.  The  Lutheran  Reformation  showed  its  un- 
folding strength  in  the  empire  at  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg 
(1522-23);  in  the  extension  of  the  evangelical  doctrine 
(1522-24);  at  the  second  Diet  of  Nuremberg  (,Ian.  14, 
1524);  at  the  convention  of  Ratisbon  (1524).  called  to 
resist  it;  in  the  growing  decision  of  the  evangelical  states 
(1524);  in  the  Torgau  confederacy  11526).  With  the  year 
1526  the  estates  began  to  use  the  right,  successfully  claimed 
at  the  Diet  of  Spires,  to  regulate  ecclesiastical  matters  in 
their  own  territories.  In  the  years  following  (1526-29)  a 
number  of  the  Lutheran  state  churches  began  to  be  estab- 
lished and  organized.  Electoral  Saxony,  by  Luther's  ad- 
vice, began  with  a  thorough  visitation  of  the  churches. 
The  church  constitution  and  Luther's  two  catechisms 
(1529),  which  grew  out  of  this  visitation,  became  guides  in 
the  organization  and  training  of  other  state  churches.  The 
Church  of  Hesse  was  organized  1526-28.  under  Lambert. 
The  organization  of  the  Church  in  Prussia  and  in  other 
parts  of  Germany,  and  in  the  cities  of  Lower  Germany, 
took  place  between  152^  and  1531.  Nor  was  the  blood  of 
martyrs  wanting  to  hallow  the  work  of  brave  confession 
(152.'i-29).  The  first  martyrs  were  two  young  Augustinian 
monks  of  Antwerp  (1523),  whose  memory  is  kept  green  by 
Luther's  hymn.  The  ])ure  faith  reached  the  palace  as  well 
as  the  humble  home,  and  asserted  its  power  by  the  very 
side  of  ]>ersecutors.  Elizabeth  of  Brandenburg  (1527).  in 
terror  of  the  threats  of  her  husband,  fled,  disguised  as  a 
peasant-wom.an,  to  the  protection  of  her  kinsman,  the 
elector  of  Saxony. 

Luther  labored  with  every  energy  of  his  nature  for  the 
great  work  of  the  period.  The  impress  of  his  eh.aracter 
on  the  Lutheran  Church  is  so  mighty  that  we  cannot  un- 
derstand the  Church  without  understanding  him.  No  man 
of  our  time  has  been  so  much  quoted  against  Luther  and 
the  Lutheran  Church  as  the  great  Catholic  scholar  Diillin- 
ger.  who  iu  his  Jlintor_i/  of  thr  Reformation  in  the  Circuit 
of  the  Lutheran  C'oiif cHiiion  {ISiO  ;  2d  ed.  1852)  has  indulged 
in  the  most  unsparing  severity.  But  twenty  years  later, 
in  his  riper  time  of  reflection,  when  he  had  come  to  know 
Luther  better  by  knowing  Rome  better,  he  spoke  of  Luther 
as  "  the  mightiest  man,  the  most  completely  popular  cha- 
racter, whom  Germany  ever  possessed  ;"  and  expanding  at 
a  later  day  (1871)  on  this  theme,  he  says:  "  It  was  Luther's 
overpowering  greatness  of  spirit  and  amazing  many-sided- 
ness wliieh  made  him  the  man  of  his  time  and  of  his  people. 
It  may  be  said  with  truth,  (iermaTiy  never  had  a  man  who 
so  profoundly  understood  his  people,  and  who  was  so  com- 
pletely comprehended,  so  absolutely  absorbed,  if  we  may 
use  that  tcriUj  by  the  nation,  as  this  Atigustinian  monk  of 
Wittenberg.  He  controlled  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  (ier- 
inanic  race  as  the  hand  of  the  musician  wakes  at  will  the 
strings  of  Ills  lyre.  No  other  man  in  the  whole  Christian 
era  has  given  to  his  race  as  much  ns  Luther  gave  to  his — 
langu.'ige,  a  manual  of  faith  for  the  people  (the  Catechism), 
the  liible,  the  hymns;  and  everything  which  his  adversa- 
Tic'fi  tried  to  put  in  conflict  or  in  rivalry  with  him  pccmed 
flat  and  weak  and  pallid  by  the  side  of  that  eloqucneo  with 
%vhich  he  entranced  men.  His  adversaries  stanwnered, 
Luther  spoke.  He  alone  has  left  the  ineffaceable  stamp  of 
liis  own  spirit  alike  upon  the  German  tongue  and  the  Ger- 
man mind.  The  very  men  among  the  Germans  who  from 
the  depths  of  their  soul  abhor  him  as  the  terrible  heresinreh 
and  the  betrayer  of  religion.  a.re  ffirced  to  speak  in  his 
wor'ls  and  think  in  his  thoughts."  (Kurtz,  Lrhrh.  tl.  A',  (r., 
1S74,  J  129,  2.) 

IV.Earlif  Eccleniantlcal  Conflicin. — The  Reformation  in 
German  Switzerland,  under  the  leadership  of  Zwingli.  had 
))een  advancing  with  many  elements  of  generic  afliiiity 
with  tho  work  of  Luther,  and  with  no  few  marks  r)f  specilic 
diversity  from  it.  It  was  n(it  tlfce  purely  personal  jieculiari- 
tioB  of  tho  two  leaders,  but  the  origin  and  internal  tenden- 
cies of  their  systems,  which  led  to  the  sacramental  contro- 


vert (1525-29).  The  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  one  which  depends  upon  methods  of  interpretation 
with  whose  validity  the  whole  distinctively  Lutheran  sys- 
tem, and  indeed  the  entire  bihiical  churchly  system,  stands 
or  falls.     The  Catholic  party  hoped  at  the  Diet  of  Spires 

(1529)  to  regain  what  they  had  lost  three  years  before. 
The  bitter  anger  which  had  been  aroused  by  the  affair  of 
Pack  (1527-28),  the  excitement  of  their  fears  by  the  rajiid 
progress  of  the  Reformation,  the  stimul.ation  of  their  hopes 
by  the  improved  political  prospects  of  the  emperor — which 
he  largely  owed  to  the  Lutherans,  to  whom  he  "was  about 
to  show  himself  so  ungrateful — encouraged  them  to  revoke 
the  decision  of  the  Diet  of  1526,  and  to  roll  back  the  wave 
of  Reformation  as  completely  as  the  new  decision  of  a  diet 
could  do  it.  Against  this  the  evangelical  (Lut.her.^D) 
princes  made  their  solemn  protestation  (Apr.  19,  1529), 
which  gave  them  the  name  of  Protestantu,  and  appealed  to 
the  emperor,  to  a  free  council,  and  an  assembly  of  the 
German  nation.  It  was  .signed  by  the  elector  of  Saxon}', 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  margrave  George  of  Branden- 
burg, the  two  dukes  of  Luneburg,  and  Prince  Wolfg.ang 
of  Anhalt — the  names  which  a  year  later  were  subscribed 
to  the  Augsburg  Confession — and  by  fourteen  of  the  Ober- 
land  cities. 

V.  Tlic  Autfshurt/  Confession;  Prohitjne  and  Ejiilogne. — 
Philip  of  Hesse — an  uncongenial  element  all  through — not 
at  all  believing  that  "  with  might  of  ours  is  nothing  done," 
in  hope  of  forming  apcditieal  coalition,  endeavored  to  bring 
about  an  accord  between  the  Zwinglian  and  the  Lulher.an 
theologians  by  a  colloquium  held  at  his  castle  at  Marburg 
Oct.  1-3,  1529.  Fourteen  articles  stated  the  agreement  of 
the  parties.  In  the  fifteenth  the  Zwinglians  conceded  that 
the  body  and  blood  of  (_'hrist  are  in  the  sacrament,  but 
denied  the  objective  character  of  the  presence.  The  truth 
is.  tho  fifteen  articles  stand  or  fall  together  by  a  common 
principle  of  interpretation.  The  tendency  which  in  its 
feeble  beginnings  at  Marburg  denied  one,  has,  where  its 
logic  has  been  ripe  and  consistent,  ended  with  denying  them 
all.  A  convention  w.as  held  at  Schwabach  later  in  the  same 
month,  at  which  Luther  presented  a  confession  in  seventeen 
articles,  based  upon  the  fifteen  of  Marburg.  Charles  V., 
after  his  coronation,  came  to  Augsburg,  whither  he  had 
summoned  a  diet,  and  there  (June  25)  was  presented  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  distinctive 
confessions  of  the  Lutheran  ('hurch.  To  the  names  of  the 
princes  which  were  attached  to  the  protestation  at  Spires 
are  added  the  names  of  the  cities  of  Nuremberg  and  Reul- 
lingen.  A  confutatiim  of  the  Confession  was  presented 
Aug.  3.  The  defence  of  the  Confession  against  this  paper, 
the  .\pology  by  Melanehthon,  is  tho  second  of  the  Lutheran 
symbols. 

VI.  Political  and  State  Morements  (1 530-55). — The  Prot- 
estants  now  formed   a  defensive    alliance  at  .Schmalkald 

(1530)  to  last  six  years.  This  aided  in  bringing  about  tho 
religious  Peace  of  Nuremberg  (July  23, 1532).  Wiirtemberg 
became  Lutheran  1534-35.  The  Reformation  was  carried 
through  in  Aulialt,  Pomerania,  and  Westjdialia  in  1532-34. 
The  tSchmalkald  League  was  enlarged  so  as  to  embrace  tho 
new  Lutheran  states:  subscription  to  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion was  the  indispensable  condition  of  recejitiou  into  the 
league.  Bueer  brought  the  Oberhind  cities  to  subscribe. 
The  wav  for  this  had  been  prcjiared  by  the  Wittenberg 
Concord  (May  25,  1536).  Paul  III.  (1534-49)  professed 
to  call  that  general  free  council  which  had  been  so  ardently 
desired.  It  was  convoked  for  May  2.3,  1537.  at  Mantua. 
In  anticipation  of  the  jiossibilily  of  a  council  there  or  else- 
where, Luther,  by  order  of  the  elector,  drew  up  certain 
articles  of  the  points  which  were  not  or  were  to  be  held 
above  all  concession— the  Lulhcran  ultimatum.  These 
were  considereil  at  Seliuialkall,  and  lake  tlii'ir  n;ime  from  it 
(Feb.,  1537).  The  Schmalkald  .Articles  form  the  third  of  the 
distinctive  confessions  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  coun- 
cil was  never  held,  and  was  never  meant  to  be  held.  The 
Nuremberg  "Holy  Leiiguo"  (July  10)  of  the  Catholic 
princes  might  have  brought  on  a  blooily  war.  had  not  tho 
political  dilliculties  of  the  emperor  nmdc  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  he  should  conciliate  the  Protestants.  There  is  no 
denying  that  the  Turk,  who  threatened  Christendom,  was 
often  the  best  friend  Protest.antism  had  on  earth.  .\ll  )iro- 
cesscs  against  the  Protestants  were  arrested  for  eighteen 
months  by  the  Frankfort  Suspension  (1539).  A  profound 
<'onfidenee  in  the  ability  of  Protestantism  to  maintain  itself 
began  to  fill  the  minds  of  men.  The  Reformation  in  Al- 
bcrtine  Saxony  had  been  violently  held  in  cheek  by  Duko 
George  (1500-39).  Dn  his  death  without  issue,  his  brother 
Henrv  was  received  with  iubilation,  and  the  Reformation 
swept  all  before  it.  The  March  of  Brandenburg  and  sev- 
eral of  the  neighboring  territories  received  the  Reformation 
1539. 

All  hope  of  a  better  understanding,  of  B  possible  union 
between    the   conflicting   parties,  had    not   yet   vanished. 
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Many  colloqiiU'H  wore  hold  (Wurms  l^tO.  UaliHhon  16n)| 
hut  tlicy  HiTvctl  only  to  hIiow  more  ch-Firly  tlie  invinoiblo 
cliiLraiiUT  of  tlio  ciuihc  of  itopiirutiun.  I'ulitieiilly,  the  proo- 
pni'tK  ol'th)'  l^iiithiTitii  KliituK  w<TO  very  hrilliiLiit,  (l^.'ID),  but 

till-  ({iiillv  |iiLHHiitnH  uri<l  lnllit<H  ol'  kimimi  of  tlx^  jtrintroH  wcru 
|>rc|)iiriii;;  tlio  wiiy  I'or  tlicirrrwn  liiiiiiiliiil  ion  ilihI  lor  duiidty 
injiirii-H  to  tlu;  (MU.io  of  triitli.  Under  llio  ItiWt'.nn^  of  tliu 
(Xrt'ivt  wt<)rni  whii-li  wiis  roniin^  LutlKM*  d,  I'Vli.  18,  \bHi. 
Thr  )M)|)r  liud  fiiiiilly  roMHenttMl  to  cull  rt  ^oncnil  mtuncil  in 
Trent,  ii  (i(M*iniin  city,  l>ii(  an  littli;  (iurniiiii  ii^  )Mi)4t«iblc.  Tint 
(Mnporor  whh  caiiu'Krly  duHirouH  of  a  Ucforniiilion  in  Honio 
ini|iortant  j):irtii'ulai*(<,  but  wiis  dctorniincil  ttmt  it  »<hould  bu 
in  lU'i-ordaii'M!  wirh  U'm  own  iduuH.  IIo  uMCfl  thu  rivalry  and 
nniioly  ambition  uf  Moriin  of  the  Protcsraiit  priiKM-M  to  «cp- 
arah'  tlioni  fnun  thr  Scbniiilkald  tMniffdcracy.  Tln^  power 
wliioli  would  inivc  bi-cn  ample  (o  m'erfliniw  him  wiia  divided. 
Th(i  war  of  Srliuiulkuld  was  Hpruni;  upon  Iho  l'rot(-r<tantfl. 
Tlin  oampai^n  on  (In*  Uonau  (  l.'i  III)  li-t'l  thv.  (^-mpi-ror  mutator 
of  all  South  (ifrriiany.  Ilerriiann  ofCoIo^tH'  wan  deposed, 
and  the  country  of  the  Uhine  wa!^  loi^t  (ir>17).  Tho  cam- 
pai};n  of  (he  Kibe  |  I.'t-IT)  ended  in  tho  ovorthrow  and  iin- 
prirJfintnent  of  .Jfihn  FredcTiek  and  tho  land<;ravo  Philip. 
'Dien  e;nii>'  the  itnpo.-^itiioi  of  Ihe  lMimilialin<4  and  diHtraet- 
itij;  Interim  (i;VlSi,  mul  the  polilieal  prospeets  of  tho 
Lutheran  Chureh  in  (iermaiiy  readied  their  liour  of  pro- 
fonndi'st  darkno.sM.  At  thi.H  hopeless  crisis  deliveranoo  oaino 
from  the  man  who  more  thiin  any  other  was  responsible  for 
the  evil.  In  tlu'  heart  (d'  Ihe  eleetor  Maurieo,  tho  betrayer 
fur  a  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  sluniberinj;  senne  of 
hon<ir  was  aroused.  The  (iernian  and  rndeftant  feelings 
to  which  be  had  been  so  treaeherous  a;;ain  asserted  them- 
selves, lie  was  indij^iiant  at  the  continued  eon(in«-nient  of 
liis  father  in-law.  lireaking  from  the  bonds  of  the  emperor, 
who  had  u.sed  hitn  as  his  ri^ht  hand  in  the  reprcfision  of 
Protc-itantisni,  he  turned  lierc^ely  upon  him.  Lik<!  a  bunted 
fox  the  emperor  fled  for  liis  life,  in  darkness,  through  drift- 
ing rain,  on  tho  snow-eovcred  mountains.  The  treaty  of 
Pasaau  n552)  guarantie<I  the  Lutheran  states  eipial  rights 
with  the  Catholic  till  a  new  council  shoiild  be  convened. 
Tho  religious  Peace  of  Augsbnrg  (Sept.  2o.  I.*).'ij)  withdrew 
tho  limitation  as  to  time.  The  Iiutheran  Reformation  had 
proved  itself  incapable  of  repression  alike  by  tho  arts  and 
arms  of  Uomo',  by  tlie  sagacity  of  its  foe.  and  tho  follies 
of  its  friends.  (Walch,  ('.  (J.  F..  OcH<-fi-irhtc  {/It'Hf',n/  o/  the 
f'r.  f.nth,  Ilclff/inn  an  a  I'roof  that  it  in  th*^.  True  Jiefiffiou)^ 
\7y-i;  Koecher,  H'oA/V/fiV, chap,  xix.,  xx.  (  7Vnth  ami  I^^r/ec- 
ttnn  uf  the  Kr.  J. nth.  livUtfioti),  1755;  Ranke,  Dt^iifschc 
(lenehirhte  im  Zritn/trr  tl,  Jlr/ormtttiou,  4th  ed.,  lS57-f>S, 
G  vols.  8vo ;  Weber,  Dnt  Zcitaltcr  tier  Re/'ormatinu,  1873.) 
VTI.  77(e  Lutheran  Jir/ormation  Oiitnide  of  Grrmatti/. — 
Had  tho  conflict  been  one  of  purely  moral  means,  the  Ref- 
ormation would  have  triumphed  throngliout  Kuropc.  But 
oven  the  resources  of  courts  and  the  terrors  of  persecution 
could  not  prevent  its  wide  acceptance.  In  Northern  Eu- 
rope, tho  Lutheran  Confession  found  a  home  among  the 
S-andinavian  races.  In  Eastern  Europe,  Lutheranisni  and 
Calvinism  rcachecl  tho  Slavic  and  Magyar  races  together. 
Tho  causes  of  the  preference  for  tho  one  or  the  other 
type  of  reformation  were  ]>artly  personal  and  local,  but 
were  far  more  assotdated  with  national,  race,  and  political 
characteristics,  which  corresponded  with  the  more  radical 
tcmlency  of  Calvinism  on  Iho  one  side,  tho  more  conserva- 
tive character  of  Lntberanipm  on  the  other.  Tho  Lutheran 
Rerormation  was  triumphant  in  Sweden  (1527)  under  the 
innucneo  of  Gustavus  Vji  -a.  Tn  Denmark  and  Norway  the 
Lutheran  organi/ation  was  confirmed  by  the  Diet  of  Odonse 
(I.ViO),  and  by  the  middle  of  the  century  tho  lands  of  tho 
Baltic  coast  and  Conrlaud.  Livonia,  and  Esthonia  were 
ombraced  in  the  great  Lutheran  family.  (Mituter,  Kirtheii' 
f/eschichte  V.  Oaiienuirf,-  h.  Xonreifeti,  1834;  FryxoU.  Gutitav 
'WnoaH  Lehpu,  ISin  ;  Weber.  Zcifalicr  tt.  /^/./5:i0-57:i.) 

Vin.  Doctrinal  Oo)itroi^ersit>itii  the  f/Utheran  Church  in  the 
Sixteenth  Centnrt/. — (See    articles    AniAPiioitlTKS,  Axtixo-  ' 

MIANM.  FOUMCLA    OF    CoNCOUn,    Cr YITO-CaI.V  1 NISTS,    KauO, 

M  \.!onisTS.  OsiANor.u.  PniiJi*i>isTS,  Pui:ni:sTiNATU)x,  Sax- 
o\v  Visitation  (.Viitk-lks  of).)  For  literature  see  Kurtz, 
A',  (r.,  1S74,  ^  MI.  and  see  the  works  of  Doruor  (LSfi7), 
Frank  (lSfi2-i);tl.  lleppe(1852  s.),  Planck  ( 1701-98).  Loes- 
cbcr0722-24).Thoma^ius(lS481.Walch  (17:J0--;{0),  Krauth, 
(\  Ii<t\  147. >  The  internal  questions  which  agitated  the 
Lutheran  Church  were  determined  in  the  FoiiMi'i.A  of  Cox- 
conn  (1577),  which  closes  the  collection  of  the  confessions 
which  appeared  under  the  title  of  Book  op  Conooiii>(15S0). 
(See  both  these  articles.)  •*  There  have  been  those  who 
lamented  that  it  was  not  conceded  to  Philippism  to  speak 
the  final  word.  But  before  tendency  can  impart  character 
it  must  liave  character;  anil  this  was  wanting  to  I^hilippisni. 
Nothing  but  a  positive  Lutberanism  had  the  theological 
potencies,  the  lirinness  and  definiteness  of  doctrine,  the 
sharpness  of  boundary,  the  impress  of  the  eonsciousness 
that  it  is  a  right  in  that  in  which  it  is  distinctive^  the  energy  i 


I  of  witncKS,  tho  principluK  on  which  CHlabliithcd  ohiirchefl 
alone  can  rest,  which  wan  tho  problem  to  bo  iiolved." 
(Kuhnin,  Inntrr  Gany,  I.  fil,  66.) 

JX,  Vhnrrh  Pulitif. — In  hor  cccleniMticnl  constitution 
tho  aim  of  tlio  Lutheran  Church  wan  to  uvoid  the  liierar- 
ehical  subjection  of  the  State  to  tlio  Church,  and  the  Cjj-Nureo- 
papal  lording  of  the  Stale  over  the  Church.  The  former, 
which  depended  on  herself.  hIic  perfectly  secured  ;  in  Ihc 
luller,  which  wan  infltienced  by  Htuto  pinni*,  fihe  via.*^  not 
always  so  happy,  and  in  varii'un  ways  tlie  polilieal  complica- 
tions of  tholimuembiirrashed  the  practical  application  of  her 
principles.  (See  CoNsisTniiv,  Ki-iscofAL  Svstkm,  Poijtv 
iEtrLKSIASTICAL).)  (Soe  Die  Kxriheitnrdtnuuj  (The  Chunh 
Order  of  the  Ev.  Lutheran  (Jhnrrh  of  (Imnantf  tn  tta  Fimt 
(■fittnry),  1^21;  Richter,  fjenrhirhtf  { Illntortf  of  the  /Jpan- 
tjetie.itl  iVinreh  foUttj  in  O'ermant/,  Lidpftie,  1851.) 

X.  Wortihi/i  ttnd  Art. — The  worship  and  the  range  of 
art  in  ihc  Church  were  meant  to  meet  the  wants  both  ot 
the  judgment  and  of  the  emotions.  A  perfect  freedom  wa-^ 
claimed  for  tho  Church  in  all  the  purely  human  regulations 
of  worship.  She  could  add,  drop,  or  change,  prudently 
and  in  love,  acconling  to  her  judgment  of  what  wa^  be^t. 
Her  essential  unity  was  that  of  faith,  not  of  fornif".  But 
tbo  spirit  uf  her  faith  pervaded  all  her  forms.  A  thorough 
conservatism  was  observed.  The  legitimate  results  of  ih'- 
historical  growth  of  tho  Church  were  treasured.  The  ex 
pressivo  ornaments  of  the  altar  and  t!ic  innocent  usages  dear 
to  tlie  jn'ople  were  retained.  The  Romish  perversion  of  the 
mass,  all  rites  that  taught  or  insinuated  unsound  doctrine, 
were  tliroxvn  out,  and  the  evangelical  mass,  the  pure  com- 
munion service,  remained.  The  pulpit  became  a  power. 
Tho  people  took  part  everywhere  in  worship,  which  as  of 
old  was  responsive.  They  heard  flod's  word  and  uttered 
his  praises  in  their  own  tongue.  The  biblical  festivals  of 
the  Church  year  were  retained.  Painting  (Cranach,  the 
Ilulbeins,  I>iirer)  and  statuary  hallowed  their  gifts  for  the 
sanctuary.  (See  Jacoby,  Liturtjih.  tl.  Heforinatiou,  1871; 
Kliefoth,  Uritpriint/l.  Gut/ctnlientitortlininf/en  tn  I.  A'.,  181"; 
LitHrtf.  Abhftndluntjen,  1854  Heq.;  Schoberlcin,  AuHban. 
1S59;  Krauth,  Evangelical  Matm' and  Unmifih  Afasn;  Snn- 
dnif  Servicen  acrorditiff  to  the  LitnrtficK  of  the  ChnrchcB  of  tff 
lir/nrnifttion;   Jnhilcc  Service,  ISfn.) 

XI.  Hymua, — The  hymns  for  the  people  were  one  of  Ihe 
grandest  achievements  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation.  They 
arc  full  of  simplicity,  unction,  and  divine  objectivity.  Holy 
song  was  as  widcreaching,  a.s  incapable  of  exclusion,  as  soft 
and  wooing,  as  mighty  and  irresistible,  as  the  air  on  whoso 
pulsations  it  spoke  heart  to  heart.  Among  the  greatest 
hymu-writers  arc  Luther;  Spcratus,  d.  1554;  Dccius; 
Eber,  d.  1509;  Spongier,  d.  15.14;  iMathesius,  d.  15G5; 
Albcr,  d.  1553;  Weisse,  d.  1510, of  tho  first  half  of  the  cen- 
tury; in  tho  latter  half  we  have  Riugwaldt.  d.  1597;  Sel- 
necker.  d.  1592:  Herberger,  d.  1627:  Nicolai,  d.  1(108.  "In 
worship  the  austere  Old  Testament  psalmody  of  the  Re- 
formed presents  a  striking  contrast  with  the  cordial  inter- 
nality  of  the  Lutheran  Church  song,  gushing  from  the  liv- 
ing spring  of  the  spirit  of  poosy."  {Hour.)  Koch,  Oc- 
achichte  {/fintori/  of  Hi/mnt  and  Church  Song,  especially/  in 
the  Evangelical  Church),  3d  ed.,  7  vols..  \SQ6  seq.;  Waek- 
ernagel,  German  fft/mns  from  Luther  to  Hermann,  1841; 
From  the  moH  Ancient  Timen  to  the  Tieginning  of  the  SereU' 
teenth  Ccnfurg,  1807  seq.f  MUtzell,  1855;  PaJmcr,  1805; 
Kiibler,  Historical  Xote^  to  the  Lt/ra  Gcrntanica.  1805;  Mil- 
ler, Singent  and  Songs  of  the  Chnrch,  2d  ed.,  1SC9. 

Xir.  Church  Music. — The  congregational  singing  was  a 
revival  of  the  Ambrosian  choral  over  against  the  priestly 
Gregorian  chant.  It  wad  choral,  for  the  people  and  tho 
choir  blended  into  one  in  this  noble  form  of  song.  Among 
theeomposers  of  this  era  arc  Luther  and  his  familiar  friends 
Rhaw  ami  Walter.  Eccart  (d.  1611)  did  much  for  church 
music. 

XIII.  Practical  fJfe. — The  Christian  life  was  one  of 
humble,  joyous  assurance.  The  clergy  were  marked  by 
devotion  to  the  pastoral  work,  and  by  fidelity  in  Ihe  pulpit 
and  in  the  religions  instruction  of  the  young.  M'iihout  a 
severe  chureh  discipline  they  trained  tho  people  in  the 
fear  of  God,  in  personal  honor,  and  in  the  domestic  and 
civil  virtues.  "  In  the  administration  of  church  discipline 
tho  Lutheran  Church  is  beyond  dispute  very  much  behind 
tho  Reformed;  on  the  other  hand,  the  moral  life  in  the 
Lutheran  Church  has  a  character  of  greater  freedom,  of 
more  heart  and  soul,  resting  more  on  internal  motii'es." 
(finur.)  That  there  were  painful  exceptions  is  not  only 
the  necessary  general  result  of  the  common  infirmities  of 
human  nature,  hut  is  connected  with  this  fixed  law.  that 
tho  times  following  great  struggles,  warfare,  and  change, 
even  of  the  most  hallowed  character,  arc  times  of  reaction 
and  relaxation.  The  immediate  sequence  of  a  euocessful 
war  for  truth  and  virtue  is  a  revival  of  the  potency  of 
many  elements  of  falsehood  and  vice.  The  storms  that 
give   a    long    purity    may    work   temporary    devastation. 
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When  the  calm  with  its  happj  results  had  been  finally 
reached,  "there  came  in  domestic  life  a  solidity — nay,  a 
hallowing  unction — such  as  had  uever  been  before."  (F.  R. 
ilasse,  Kiri-'heuijrsch.,  1872,  619.1 

XIV.  Theoh'iijical  Science. — The  nature  of  the  times 
gave  great  prominence  to  polemic  theology.  Whatever 
part  of  theology  was  taken  up  was  handled  with  special 
reference  to  its  availableness  as  a  means  of  defence  or 
enlargement  of  the  restored  truth.  The  ploughshares 
were  beaten  into  swords.  Luther,  Melanchtbon.  Flacius, 
Brentius,  Chemnitz,  and  the  co-workers  in  the  Mtif/debitrt/ 
Centuries  are  still  unforgotten  names.  The  centres  of 
theological  culture  were  the  great  universities  of  Witten- 
berg, Tubingen,  Strasbourg,  Marburg  (1527),  and  Jena 
(1557).     (See  Dorner,  Frank,  Gass,  Heppe.) 

XV.  Trnn»ition8  nf  Lutheran  Established  Churches  in  the 
Sixteenth  Centnri/. — The  Crypto-Calvinistie  designs  had 
contemplated  a  general  removal  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
from  its  first  foundations.  Crypto-Calvinism  was  con- 
cerned mainly  with  the  sacramental  doctrines.  It  was 
really  farther  from  what  is  now  considered  as  by  pre-emi- 
nence Calvinism  than  Lutheranism  itself  bad  been.  It 
was  unionism  deriving  its  special  features  from  the  times. 
Its  designs  were  thwarted,  vet  the  Palatinate  under  Fred- 
erick III.  (1560),  Bremen  (1562),  and  Anhalt  (1597)  were 
transferred  by  their  civil  rulers  to  the  Calviuistic  commu- 
nion. 

XVI.  The  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. — 
1.  Ilcsse  Oassel  (1604),  the  earldom  of  Lippe  (1C02).  the 
court  (but  not  the  people)  of  the  electoral  house  of  Bran- 
denburg (161.3),  became  Calviuistic.  Various  attempts  at 
union  (Leipsic,  16.31  ;  Thorn.  1645;  Cassel,  ICCl)  accom- 
plished nothing.  The  ardor  for  union  was  so  great  tb.at 
its  representatives  drove  Paul  Gerliardt  and  others  from 
their  flocks  into  poverty  and  exile  for  declining  to  treat 
the  distinctive  faith  of  the  Lutheran  Church  as  a  thing 
indiiferent. 

2.  The  peril  of  peace  is  the  peril  of  stagnation.  The 
Lutheran  Church  had  undergone  the  ordeal  of  a  war  of 
polemics;  she  was  to  undergo  the  trial  of  a  comparative  in- 
ternal repose.  She  now  reached  her  mediicval  period,  rich 
in  construction,  comparatively  poor  in  origination,  not  by 
declension,  but  by  the  ordinary  law  of  historic  progress. 
"  That  it  was  not  an  age  of  spiritu.al  death  which  suc- 
ceeded the  Reformation  has  been  abundantly  shown  by 
Tholuck  in  his  Eridenccs  nf  Life  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 
The  great  dogmatic  works  of  the  Lutheran  Church  may 
be  regarded,  both  for  their  accurate  delineation  and  subtle 
elaboration  of  notions,  as  works  of  art  and  models.  The 
one-sidedness  into  which  the  Evangelical  Church  fell  was 
contrary  to  its  own  nature.  Hence,  a  reaction  could  not 
fail  to  take  |)l.ace  within  the  Church  itself.  Among  Luth- 
erans it  was  found  on  the  part  of  the  inteilif/ence  of  the 
Church,  in  Cali.\tus  and  the  Syncretistic  controversies,  on 
the  p.art  of  the  religiously  inclined  will  in  Spener,  or  the 
part  of  relit/Ions  fcelinii  in  mysticism  and  Zinzendorf." 
{Dorner.)  Within  the  determined  orthodo.xy  rose  various 
questions,  but  in  many  of  them  the  interest  was  confined 
to  theologians.  The  controversy  on  syncretism  originated 
in  the  views  of  George  Calixtus.  With  pietism  in  its 
early  stages  arc  associated  the  names  of  Spener  and  Franeke. 
'•Compared  with  the  Ref<jrmcd.  the  Lutheran  Church  was 
the  subject  of  a  slower,  but  also  of  a  more  united  and 
more  consecutive,  develo]>ment.  This  development  was 
moreover  less  disturbed  by  schisms.  The  dissensions 
which  arose  remained  within  the  same  ecclesiastical  com- 
munity, hence  they  were  of  necessity  more  thoroughly 
investigated  and  uuderstood^a  fact  which  in  many  in- 
stances resulted  in  the  combination  of  the  lawful  elements 
found  in  o])posing  parties."  (Dorner.)  "In  the  Lutheran 
Church  it  is  the  doctrine  to  the  development  of  wliich  the 
whole  activity  is  directed  ;  in  the  Reformed  it  is  the  polity, 
the  form  of  the  Church  as  a  communion.  In  the  one  the 
centre  is  philosophy  and  speculation  ;  in  the  other,  it  is 
direct  reference  to  practical  life.  In  the  one  jjliilosopiiico- 
theological  S3'»tem8  rise  and  crowd  each  other  out  of  the 
way  ;  in  the  other,  it  is  not  systems,  but  sects,  which  take 
shape  and  struggle  for  the  ground."  [liaur.) 

:i.  In  theological  literature  are  found  among  the  names 
still  treasured,  (jlassius,  Pfeillcr,  the  Schmidts  (Krasmus 
and  Sebastian),  Gcier,  Calovius,  Hutter,  Gerhard,  Quen- 
stedt,  Ilunnius,  and  ]\Iusu}U8. 

4.  The  age  is  brightt-ned  also  by  the  works  of  nmny  of 
the  noblest  reprcsenlatives  of  a  living,  internal  Christian- 
ity. Among  them  are  Arndt  (True  Chrislianlti/),  (lerbnrd 
(.itiilitiitions  anrl  Schnlii  Picliitis),  lleinrich  Miiller,  Scriver, 
and  An<lrejp.  The  lovers  of  mysticism  and  thcosophy 
treasure  Jakob  Bohmc  ami  Gottfrie<l  Arnold. 

5.  Tli(!  century  was  rich  in  bymn-wrifers.  Those  of  the 
earlier  jiart  were  marked  by  rbe  old  objectivity — those  of 
the  later,  by  the  growing  tendency  to  subjectivity.     There 


was' an  intermediate  school,  whose  greatest  representative, 
Paul  Gerhardt,  harmonizes  both  tendencies.  Church  music 
was  nobly  represented  by  the  great  composers  Criiger,  d. 
1662;  Rosenmiiller,  d.  16S6;  Ilammerschmidt ;  Able,  d. 
1673. 

XVII.  The  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Eitjhteenlk  Century. 
—  1.  He/ore  "the  Illumination."  After  the  death  of  Spener 
(1705)  and  Franoke  (1727)  pietism  degenerated  very  rap- 
idly. That  this  mischievous  extreme  was  not  the  abso- 
lute necessary  outgrowth  of  the  principles  of  the  great 
leaders  in  the  jiietistic  movement  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
out  of  Halle  also  went  ftirtb  forces  into  the  Church  the 
beneficence  of  which  is  beyond  all  dispute.  There  arose  a 
generation  of  Lutheran  divines  as  pious  as  the  pietists, 
as  orthodo.Y  as  their  opponents — who  neither  arrayed  piety 
against  orthodoxy  nor  orthodoxy  against  piety,  but  showed 
by  pen  and  life  that  true  piety  is  orthodox,  and  that  true 
orthodoxy  is  pious.  *'  From  Calixtus  they  had  learned 
mildness  and  equity  tow.ard  the  Reformed  and  Catholic 
churches;  from  Spener  they  had  drawn  the  impulses  to  a 
heart-deep  piety,  through  which  streamed  the  fresh  and 
fructifying  life  of  theological  science.  Even  the  one-sided- 
ness of  Arnold  had  taught  them  that  truth  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed, though  it  may  take  from  heretics  and  sectaries 
mistaken  and  distorted  shapes.  From  Calovius  and 
Loescher  they  inherited  a  devotion  to  pure  doctrine." 
(Heinrich  Kurtz,  K.  G.,  Sj,  166.)  Of  this  school,  though  not 
in  equal  degrees,  may  be  nnmed  Hollazius,  Starck,  Bud- 
deus,  Cyprian,  J.  C.  Wolff.  Wcismann,  Itevling.  J.  G. 
Carpzov,  J.  H.  and  C.  B.  Miehaelis,  J.,G.  Walch.  Pfaff, 
Mosheim,  Bengel,  and  C.  A.  Crusius.  Of  the  philosophical 
Leibnitzo-Wolfian  school  were  S.  J.  Baumgarten,  Rein- 
beck,  and  Carpov. 

2.  Church  Polili/. — The  (politico-)  episcopal  system  of 
polity  had  claimed  at  first  to  be  simply  a  necessity.  This 
transmuted  itself  into  the  assertion  of  a  principle  (Carp- 
zov, 1645).  It  was  supplanted  by  the  territorial  system 
(Thomasius  and  Bfibmer.  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury). A  third  system,  the  collegial,  detached  from  the 
political  abuse  of  it,  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  original 
position  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  If  was  in  its  new  shape 
the  outgrowth  of  S])ener's  views,  and  found  an  able  ex- 
ponent in  Pfaff  (1710).  (See  Polity,  EccLESiAsrirAL.) 
(Richter,  Gesch.  d.  ev.  Kirchen/ass.,  1851.  208;  Lechler, 
Gesch.  d.  Presbi/t.  und  Synod.   Ver/rtssunrf.,  1854,  228.) 

3.  Worshi]). — The  hymn-writers  of  this  era  show  the  in- 
fluence of  the  spirit  of  Spener  in  the  earnest  piety  which 
is  their  strength,  and  in  the  individualism  which  is  iheir 
weakness.  The  early  hymns  were  hymns  for  men  lo  sing 
together — the  later  hymns  were  hymns  to  be  sung  by  men 
in  separateness,  and  sometimes  of  the  sort  that  men  are 
not  likely  to  sing  at  all.  The  degenerating  pietism  cor- 
rupted the  music  of  the  Church.  This  tendency  was  met 
by  John  .Sebastian  Bach,  who  in  many  of  the  highest  at- 
tributes of  his  art  was  "the  greatest  master  of  all  times," 
the  lover  and  the  glorifier  of  the  ancient  choral.  Handel 
(d.  1759)  gave  his  ripest  years  lo  oratorio,  and  in  his  ,1/es- 
siah  reached  by  the  inspiration  of  music  what  Milton  had 
failed  to  attain  in  Paradise  licf/ained. 

4.  .Missions. — The  new  life  of  the  purer  pietism  showed 
itself  in  establishing  missions  among  the  heathen.  At  llie 
Danish  mission  at  Tranquebar  (1704)  labored  Zeigcnbalg 
(d.  1719).  From  Halle  went  forth  Schwarz  (d.  179(1).  Cal- 
leuberg  founded  at  Halle  (1728)  an  institution  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews.  Hans  Egede  (1721)  went  to  Green- 
land, and  when  in  1736  he  returned  to  Dennmrk  and  es- 
tablished a  mission-seminary  for  Greenland,  his  son  Paul 
took  his  place.  (On  Lutheran  missions  sec  Franeke, 
llcrichte  d.  diin.  Miss,  in  Ostind..  1708-72;  Egcdc,  Dc- 
srript.  of  Greenland,  Iransl.  from  the  Danish,  Lond.,  1745. 
Wiggers,  Gesch.  d.  eranij.  Miss.,  2  v.,  1815;  do..  Slatistik, 
2  v.,  1S42-"13;  Plitt,  K'ur:c  Gesch.  d.  luth.  Miss..  1871; 
Shoborl,  Present  Stale  of  Christianilij  and  of  the  Missionary 
Establishment.  2d  ed.',  1829;  Aiknian,  Cyilopndia  of 
Christian  Missions,  1860;  Newcomb.  do..  IStiO;  Brown, 
Wm.,  I'ropatiation  of  Christianity  anion;/  the  Heathen  since 
the  /le/orma'tion,  Sd  ed.,  1861.) 

5.  The  Itationalialic  "Illumination." — From  tho  middle 
of  this  century  ratiouiilisin.  claiming  the  title  of  "Illumi- 
nation," or  enlightrnment,  mailo  rnpid  pi-ogress.  Ration- 
alism having  its  root  in  I  be  general  infirmity  and  corruption 
of  human  reason,  abusing  the  freedom  of  investigation 
which  is  demanded  by  the  nature  of  Christianity,  and  is 
enunciated  as  a  vital  principle  by  Protestantism,  has  co- 
existed in  soEue  shii)"-  with  tbe  Church  from  its  first  hour 
to  tho  jircscnt.  In  the  eiglitecnth  century  it  was  intensified 
by  causes  of  wide  extent  and  great  potency,  and  revealed 
itself  in  every  great  communion  of  Western  Christendom. 
Luthcraniurn  bad  been  charged  by  Rome  with  giving  undue 
weight  to  human  reason — not  indi'cd  as  ovi-r  iigainst  tbe 
Word,  bill  as  iiL;ainsl  cluacb  antliority— and  Ronui  was  as- 
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sailed  through  tho  wholo  Kofonnation.  by  both  tho  groat 
IVotoMtaiif   {lurliiH,  (ik   rtitioiiuIiHiK!  hihI    IVhiifiiiii  in  iimiiy 

ot"  iior  (liKitiiru'H.  The  Kr'-»»'  U'luli-r  in  tin-  riir  ionulmtio 
oriti<iirtni  <if  th4'  fi^hltM-nth  rc-ntury  whh  t\w  Koiinin  (>'atho- 
lio  OraNiriuii.  Sinn.ii,  whu  Uii-il  1  7  12,  m-iirly  ten  yi-iim  buloro 
iSdmlnr,  thi!  fiithcr  of  nitinnuliMtii  in  ttin  LnthL-niii  Church, 
wild  Ixirri.  Tho  Krrorim-d  t»'iHliii<-y  wu^  r«-«irttt:.l  l.y  I.ulhcr- 
anirtin  tin  umtoiiHeiniiMly  riiti«.hiih/.in^'.  Itut  the  iiiiO(|uivouaI 
tenili'iioy  htul  Ikm'ii  :*h()Wii  tir!-!  in  SnciiiiniiiHin,  aiicIulttTwiirils 
in  thi'  u-lvimtM-il  1'.  hi^'iiminni  nl'  ArniintiiTiM  nf  tli«  hcIiooI 
of  I.i-  CliTii  ('1.  \7'M\).  KukIhikI  eontrihuti'"!  hi-r  dciHiie 
writurx.  In  I-'mnci',  nntnrulif'ni  and  alhiMwni  IxTUinn  t"tt«h- 
inniiM.%  mid  Krodcrirk  tho  (Irrut  h.  ipi-d  In  tiuMK-hticat.) 
(hrni  in  Ui-rnmny.  Kn-cnnisonry  ii«  it  hnd  hern  IriuiBforrt-d 
I'ruui  ICn;;hin"l  in  17.;.';.  lh<-  W.dliiin  ])hiloKopliy,  and  Ihtr 
jMTVor.-ionf  i>f  i.hihis..|.hy  in  k''""''"'.  *'"'  ''i''"'"  |'i<'l''^'ii.  imd 
thii  m-panilisin  it  (•n;;rnd«'riMl.  nidi-d  in  thii  work  oi'mimdiicf. 
RationiiliKin  is  inlididity  in  viirinus  dc;rrci'H,  undiT  thti  torniH 
of  (Miristiiinity.  Thn  ,f<n|)ranaturiilisni  whicdi  niut  it  was 
more  or  le-f*  under  Ihr  hih-nt  influrmM-  of  (ho  thiii(;  it  com- 
hatiid,  an  thr  Kn^lish  a|Mdojf<-1i<-H  of  tho  (•-■ntiiry  bIiowimI 
tingt'S  of  th«  d<^i>»rn  witli  whiidi  it  fought.  Tho  higher  phi- 
lon(i]ihy  and  national  litoraturo,  though  in  m-oining  oflinity 
witli  ralioniilisni  on  tho  nurfiici-,  wore  yr;t  in  tliolr  antag- 
onism to  ifH  jirosy  dnctrinr?*,  its  phinsiltU'i  (thitllowncHf'. 
oinptinof*!,  iind  M'lt"  Hufl"nMcncy  its  invinrihh'  frlO^  in  their 
deepest  and   final   workings.     (Seo    IlATiosAMSM,  Pui-nA- 

NATintALlSM.   PllII.OSOIMIY  (GkIIMAN).) 

0.  OpfWii'fitH  nf  !tii(i<>ii>i!!Hm.—\\\  the  darkest  tirno  Bomo 
wero  anjong  tlie  unfiLilhful  failhfnl  found.  Imperfect  n.t 
was  tho  work  of  the  wnpninaturalists,  the  best  of  them  did 
noblo  provisional  service.  They  at  least  kept  a  polar  twi- 
light where  there  might  have  been  a  midnii^bt.  Out8l<lo 
of  the  ranks  tif  the  ilieologlans,  Claudius,  Ilamann,  and 
Oberlin,  the  pastor  of  the  Ban  do  la  linche,  are  among  the 
unfnrgotten  rinmes.  Under  a  common  pressure  tho  faithful 
hearts  of  tho  soparato  communions  wero  drawn  closer  to 
each  other. 

7.  [n/iiitiicp  of  Rnf!f>nnlUm. — T'mler  tho  baleful  influeneo 
of  rationalism  every  saereil  interest  deelined.  The  pulpit 
lost  its  power  ;  no  living  hymns  were  j)rodueed,  and  th(^ 
old  were  unaujig.  In  music  tho  ancient  beauty  and  glory 
of  the  choral  vanished;  men  sought  tho  coneort-room  and 
tho  theatre,  for  whi<'h  tho  music  of  tho  time  was  better 
suited  than  for  the  church.  Tho  oratorio  gave  way  to  the 
opera.  Tho  conservatism  of  Home  itself  yielded,  and  Pnl- 
cstriniv's  nobU'  school  sank  befrtro  the  self-sufficiency  of 
operatic  organists  aiid  choirs.  Tho  liturgies  which  were 
ofTercd,  too  frequently  witli  yiuH'css,  for  tho  historical  ser- 
vices of  the  Church,  aro  beneath  tho  ludicrous.  Tliey  are 
too  lireary  to  awaken  the  smile  which  their  absurdity  seems 
t()  challenge.  Rationalism  had  shown  that  its  jiroldcm  is 
not  as  between  forms  of  religion,  but  as  between  religion 
and  irroligion.  (Sco  Waleh.  ('.  W.  F.,  Ncucatt:  Jleh'j/inni- 
OcHchichte,  1771-y:i:  Tittmann,  1821;  Pusoy.  Saintcs 
(transl.  ISIO).  Kahnis,  //*Hf;v  Gmuj,  3d  ed..  1871;  Tho- 
luek.  Vvrm,  Srhr.,  ii.,  18:i'J;  (Jass.  vol.  iv.,  1S68:   Ilurst.) 

XVIir.  Tho  Lnthiran  Church  in  the  Ninetet-nik  <\:ntunj. 
— 1.  Ucnotfon  of  (Vinrrh  Li/'\ — The  revolutionary  ex- 
cesses of  Franco,  ami  the  awe-inspiring  providences  grow- 
ing out  of  thorn  by  dovelojuncnt  or  counteraction,  which 
marked  tlieiifteen  opening  yearsof  the  nineteenth  century, 
had  tended  to  sober  men,  to  turn  their  eyes  to  (Jod,  and  to 
sliow  them  httw  poor  are  the  substitutes  whicdi  had  been 
offered  for  the  simple,  deep,  and  earnest  faith  of  the  oldnn 
times.  All  deep  thinking  tends  as  a  finality  against  skep- 
ticism, lleasin  is  the  cure  of  unreason.  Kant,  Kri<-s,  the 
Fichtos,  Si.dielling,  Hegel.  Herbert,  Schopenliauer,  Ulrioi, 
Lotze,  Von  Hartmann,  in  simple  virtue  of  ln-lping  to  ear- 
nest thinking,  work  in  one  school.  The  strata  of  tho  ex- 
tinct help  to  finish  tho  wtnld.  Superficiality  is  the  only 
ineuralile  vice  of  mind.  The  earnest  thinking  instantly 
showed  itself  as  a  better  thinking.  Pietism  renewed  its 
betteryouth.  The  ninety-live  theses  of  Claude  Harms  ( 1817, 
the  cUise  of  the  thir<l  centenary  of  the  Lutheran  Church) 
recalled  the  Ucformalion  to  tho  minds  of  all,  to  the  hearts 
of  many. 

2.  Cnion  niiii  Srpnyntinii. — Frederick  William  Til.  began 
in  IS17  the  movements  looking  to  the  union  in  one  state 
Churehof  the  Lutheran  and  Ueformed.  Strong  opposition 
rose  on  tho  side  nf  many  earnest  Lutherans.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  Seheibel  (d.  in  exile  1S4.*?),  H.  StefTena 
(IS.'SI),  Kellncr,  whose  cliurch  was  opened  hv  military  force 
for  the  Agenda  {  18:t-n.  tiucrieko  (183:.).  Frederick  Wil- 
liam IV.  released  the  clergymen  who  were  imprisoned,  and 
a  free  Lutheran  Church  was  organized  1841.  and  received 
the  royal  eonccssinn  l^\.'t.  Separation  also  arose  within 
the  separated,  on  questions  afl"ecting  the  constitution  of 
the  Chvirch.  in  which  the  distinguished  jurist  Iluschke 
represented  the  conservative.  Diedrieh  the  radical  view.  A 
decision  of  the  general  synod  of  1859  adverse  to  tho  vieir 


of  Diedrieh  led  to  bit  sc^jAration  from  tho  lynod  (1861 ).  A 
free  Luthorun  oonfuroncu  of  iIhi  friendM  of  nepuratlon  from 
tho  unioiiiHiio  ntule  churrAum  v/itn  held  Oet.  'JH,  1871,  nt 
Kiiteiiaoh,  Iho  obji-et  of  which  wun  to  promote  u  better  un- 
dorHtunding  and  a  iiioro  jfcrfect  nympathyand  mutual  lup- 
port.  In  tho  disenHdoii  of  the  <|UOH(iuiifi  rui;cd  by  llio 
union,  fee  Kudelbach,  Jic/orntftl.  Luth.  %t.  i'ln'on^  1  V'.U ; 
iMiilbrr,  Jul.,  Kiuu;i.  ('/lion,  I  S.y(  ;  Nit;'Hcll,  IJrhuvlruhurh, 
l.s.i.'J;  Kticr,  L'tilathcriuihc  y'/(e«rn,  185  J  j  fichcnkcl,  Vuxout- 
brnif,  I')6.);  Hchnh,  K.,  JJie  Uniorif  1808.  8co  cilattoun 
under  ^  H.  of  this  article. 

.'!.  ('on/rilcrntiiiUM. — Vuri'ius  confederation^  attempted  to 
co-operate  with  or  supidemiiit  tho  union,  no  an  to  bring 
into  practical  eo-workmg  tho  elemcnln  which  hud  been 
joint-d  liut  not  nnilod  in  it.  Among  them  are  the  <iu.ita\  un 
Ailolphus  yXssoeiation  {Out.  .'H,  Iftll),  tho  Evangcdicul 
Cluin  h  I)iet  ( 18  IS),  at  whoso  meeting  in  Berlin  (I85'*j  tho 
Augid>urg  Confeiision  received  a  qiuililicd  recognition  a*  the 
common  eonfcsidon  of  Protoiitant  (jermany ;  tho  EiscnBch 
Conference  (LSlfi,  18;i2). 

A,  I)intiitctive  Lutheruuinm  within  and  idthotit  /Ae  Union. 
— Within  the  union  distinctive  Luthcrani>ni  ctill  remained 
a  great  and  active  power.  Many  Lutherans  remained 
within  the  union  to  fight  the  battle  for  truth  there,  and  to 
obtain,  if  jiMs^ildc,  a  restoration  of  the  solemnly  guarantied 
rights  of  the  Church.  The  chief  organs  of  this  position 
were  Ilengston berg's  A'irchcnzcitutif/  and  the  VolL-Mhlatt  rd 
NathusiuH  (d.  1872).  Luthcranism  outside  of  tho  union 
was  represented  in  the  general  Lutheran  conference  fl8Cr., 
1808,  1870,  1872).  among  whose  distinguished  names  are 
IlarlesH.  Kliefoth.  and  Luthardt.  Its  organs  arc  the  Krlan- 
gen  ZritHchri/t  ( I8;j8)  and  Luthardt's  A'irrhrmrittnir/  (I&C8). 

[t.  ffi/mntf  tniff  .Vutir. — The  awakingconsciousncBs  of  the 
Church  letl  to  noble  and  successful  efforts  to  correct  the 
wretched  state  into  which  the  rationalistic  Vandalit^m  had 
brought    the  hymns,  the  music  (the  choral    bns   been    the 

fiulse  of  the  Church ),  the  service,  ami  tho  popular  religious 
itoratnre.  Moritz  Arndt,  Von  Raumer,  Bunpen,  Slier.  A. 
Kna])p.  Daniel.  Layritz,  tho  Eisenach  Conference  (186.'{j, 
and  Wackernagel  have  labored  in  the  revival  of  hymuol- 
ogy.  Natorp,  Thibaut.  Griineiscn  (184.".),  Wintcrfcld 
(isd.*!),  and  V.  Tucher  (1848)  have  done  valuable  service 
in  tho  restoration  of  the  choral. 

6.  Thr  Throf'ii/t/  of  the  Xiinteenth  Cruttirt/  could  only 
have  risen  in  a  land  which  had  received  the  ineffaceable 
impression  of  Lutheran  life  and  thought.  The  grandeur 
of  the  wildest  perversions  of  this  theology  and  the  ruins  of 
its  most  unsparing  destructiveness  were  only  possible  on  the 
presupposition  of  eras  of  gigantic  building.  The  ancient 
Lutheran  theology,  after  the  storm  of  war  had  swept  over 
it,  stood  like  T.idmor  in  the  wilderness.  Its  ruthles.-  foes 
could  not  build,  and  could  only  destroy  because  the  greater 
generations  had  bnildcd  :  but  they  could  not  perfectly  de- 
stroy-— they  could  only  dismantle  what  was  too  massive  to 
be  overthrown.  The  Protestant  theology  of  Germany  is 
represented  ( 1 )  in  the  older  and  in  the  historico-critical 
rationalism;  (2)  in  the  old  supranaturalistic  schools,  em- 
bracing rational  supranaturaliam,  the  stricter  or  supra- 
rational  supranaturalism.and  the  pietist  ic  supranaturalism; 
(.■J)  the  mediating  theology  whose  father  is  Schlcicrmacher. 
Among  its  representatives  from  the  Lutheran  side  are 
Lvicke,  Bleek,  Nitzsch,  Jul.  Miiller,  I'llniann,  Twestcn, 
Dorner,  Liebner,  Marteusen.  Ehrenfeuchter.  Beyschlag, 
and  Kiistlin:  (4)  Lutheran  Thenloffianit  of  the  Citn/e»»inti. 
The  patriarch  among  these  was  Claude  Harms  (d.  ISi.'i). 
Among  its  representatives  in  what  might  be  called  a  first 
generation  are  Sartorius  (d.  18:>y).  Rudelbach  of  Denmark 
(d.  18r)2),  and  (iuericke.  The  divines  of  a  second  genera- 
tion show  certain  divergencies  of  view  on  parts  of  the  the- 
ory of  the  ministerial  office  and  nf  (he  Church,  and  od  the 
construction,  spiritualistic  or  realistic,  of  prophecy,  espe- 
cially on  the  parts  in  which  Chiliasm  is  involved.  In  a 
first  group  mav  be  placed  Harless,  IlJifling  (d.  ISoH), 
Thomasius,  Kcil.  Caspari,  Krabbc  (d.  1873),  Philippi, 
Dieckhoff,  Zoekler.  Wuitkc  (d.  1870),  Harnack.  OcUingcn, 
and  Frank.  In  a  second  group,  distinguished  by  its  strong 
views  of  the  Church  and  ministry,  are  LJihc  (d.  1872 1. 
Vilmar  (d.  lSt>8),  Kliefoth,  and  Zezsehwitx.  In  a  third 
group,  distinguished  by  its  realistic  tendency  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  prophecy,  arc  placed  C.  K.  v.  Hofmann,  Drech- 
sler  (d.  1849).  Delitzsch.  Luthardt,  M.  Bauni'rarten.  and 
Oehler  (d.  1872).  In  their  earlier  position  Kahnis  and 
Thiersch  were  strictlv  confessional. 

The  grc.1t  jurists  Goschel  (d.  1862)  and  Ptahl  (d.  isr.l 

wore  also  theologians   of  the  Lutheran  Confession.     Tli«- 

works  of  the  great  writers  on  church  polity.  Eiehhom  'd 

1S.'>4).  Jakobson.  Puchta.  Richter  uL  1864  t.  Dove.  BickclK 

and  others,  are  nf  great  importance  in  many  of  the  di>ou5 

'  sions  which  have  been  specially  characteristic  of  the  Lu- 

\  theran  Church  in  this  century — whose  problem  is  the  cm- 

i  bodiment  of  the  soul  of  her  doctrine  in  a  sound  polity,  a 
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constitution  which  shall  as  adequately  conform  to  her 
oomaion  life  as  her  confessions  conform  to  her  common 
faith.  (See  Baur  {lSti:i).  Nippold  (1867),  Kahnis  (4th 
ed.,  1874),  Hagenbach.  Kircheugeschivhtc  dea  18.  mid  19. 
Jahr/iiniderts  fith  ed.,  1870-71):  Schwarz,  Znr  Gcschichte 
der  Nenesten  Theolofjie  (.3d  ed.,  1864);  Mueke  (1867); 
Liehtenberger,  Hi'stnire  deft  Idees  religieiises  en  Alleinagne 
depuln  It:  milieu  de  XVIFI^  Siecle  'juequd  nos  Joura 
(Paris,  3  vols,,  8vo,  1873);  Kurtz,  lehrbuch  (7th  ed., 
1874,  ^  183).) 

7.  Practical  Life. — With  the  reviving  doctrinal  life  came 
the  spirit  of  missions.  The  outgrowths  of  the  life  of  inner 
missions  are  so  numerous  that  thair  names  would  fill  pages. 
Wichern  founded  the  Rauhe  Haus  1833,  the  institute  for 
girls  at  Berlin  1858,  and  has  been  the  father  of  a  great 
number  of  beneficent  institutions  and  reforms.  With  the 
deaconess  institutions  are  associated  the  names  of  Fliedner 
and  Lohe.  Among  the  associations  and  schools  for  foreign 
missions  may  be  mentioned  the  Society  of  the  Rhein 
(1829),  the  North  (lerman  (1836),  Janekes  (1800).  and 
Gossner's,  all  of  which  have  a  predominantly  Lutlieran 
character.  The  Dresden  Missionary  Society  has  a  posi- 
tive Lutheran  character  (1836).  It  transferred  its  semi- 
nary in  1848  to  Leipsic,  to  give  its  pupils  the  advantages 
of  the  university.  It  has  taken  up  again  the  ancient 
mission-work  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  India.  All  the 
Lutheran  lands  have  mission  societies.  The  Hermanns- 
burg  Mission  Institute,  under  the  direction  of  Louis  Harms 
(d.  1865),  has  developed  an  energy  almost  unexampled. 
(See  Missions,  Foreign.) 

S.  Statiatics. — The  total  number  of  Lutherans  is  prob- 
ably about  forty  millions,  including  the  Lutherans  in 
the  union  churches.  The  jnirely  local  liistortj  and  ntutis- 
tira  of  the  Lutheran  Church  properly  belong  to  the  dif- 
ferent countries  and  states  in  which  the  Church  exists — 
America  (Xorth  and  South),  Anhalt.  Austria,  Baden,  Ba- 
varia. Belgium,  Bohemia,  Bremen,  Brunswick,  Carinthia, 
Carniola,  Harmstadt.  Denmark,  England.  France.  Ham- 
burg, Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel,  Holland,  Hungary,  Iceland, 
Lippe,  Lubeck,  Moravia,  Mecklenburg,  Norway,  Olden- 
burg. Poland,  Prussia,  Russia,  Saxony,  Styria,  Silesia,  Swe- 
den, Thuringia,  Transylvania,  Westphalia,  AVUrtemberg. 
In  all  these  the  Lutheran  Church  has  a  historical  record. 
(For  confessions,  see  Concord,  Book  of,  and  the  creeds 
there  enumerated.  For  special  doctrines  and  controversies 
see  Concomitance,  Conscbstantiation,  Lord's  Supper, 
Sacrament,  Syncretism,  Synergism,  etc.  See  also  Po- 
lemics, Polity  (Ecclesiastical),  Protestantism,  Refor- 
mation, For  the  most  recent  special  history,  see  Sepa- 
rate Lutherans  of  Prussia,  Union,  Evangelical.  For 
divines,  see  Chemnitz,  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Mosheim, 
etc.;  statesmen,  Ernest  the  Pious,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
etc.;  philanthropists,  Fliedner.  Francke,  Harms.  Ober- 
LiN.  See  also  Education.  Universities,  etc.  The  litera- 
ture will  be  found  in  this  article  classified  at  its  several 
places.)  C.  P.  Krauth. 

Lutheran  Church  in  the  U.  S.  I.  nr  Era  of  Be- 
ffinniiif/H  and  JJi'pciidcuce. — 1.  The  first  Lutheran  immigra-« 
tion  into  America  was  from  Holland,  and  may  have  been 
hastened  by  the  troubles,  religious  and  civil,  connected 
witli  the  struggles  between  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians 
(1610-11)).  A  littleband  of  Dutch  Lulheranscame  (1621-26) 
to  what  was  then  called  New  Amsterdam,  and  is  now  New 
York.  In  1644  a  number  of  North  Germans  were  added  to 
them,  but  their  worship  was  conducted  in  private  houses. 
Strong  efforts  were  made  to  lead  them  to  conform  to  the 
Calvinistic  Church  of  Holland.  StuyvesLint  forbade  their 
meetings,  and  fines  and  imprisonment  were  imposed  for 
their  refusal  to  obey.  They  petitioned  tlie  Directory  of 
Holhind  for  permission  to  call  a  preacher  and  have  public 
service,  but  in  vain  (1653).  Gotwater  was  sent  by  the 
Lutheran  Consistory  as  pastor  (1657),  but  was  not  allowed 
to  preach,  and,  with  a  promptness  checked  only  by  his 
sickness,  was  sent  back  tct  Holland.  The  English  took  the 
city  in  1664,  and  freedom  of  religion  was  accorded  the 
Lutherans.  Fabricius,  their  first  pastor,  began  his  labors 
1669.  A  small  church  was  built  in  1671,  removed  by  the 
Dutch  in  1673,  but  another  church  was  built  on  the  same 
fito  in  1703.  In  the  same  year  Falkner  became  their  pas- 
tor. Berktrmeyer  succeeded  him  in  1725-32  (d.  1761),  and 
Knoll,  who  resigned  in  1750. 

2.  The  Sirediah  Lulhcram  came  next.  Gustavu8  Adol- 
phus had  designed  to  open  in  America  a  place  of  refuge  for 
the  persecuted  Protestants  of  Europe,  and  Oxenslicrn  at- 
tempted after  the  di-ath  of  the  king  to  carry  out  his  jdan. 
Fifty  Swedish  immigrants,  with  their  preacher,  landed 
(1636-37)  on  Dela^varo  Bay,  and  bought  land  of  the  In- 
dians. Miimcuit,  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  who  built 
Fort  Christina,  died  in  1611  ;  Torkillus.  the  first  jiastttr, 
died  in  1613.  Campanius,  their  next  minister,  led  in  the 
great  work  of  mrsfions  nmong  the  Indians,  and  translntc-d 


into  the  language  of  the  ^'irginia  Indians  Luther's  Catechism. 
Stuyvesant  seized  the  colony,  then  numbering  about  1000 
souls,  and  brought  it  under  the  Dutch  rule.  The  church  at 
Wicaco  was  built  1669,  and  Fabricius,  the  first  pastor  of 
the  Dutch  Lutherans,  took  charge  of  it  in  1677  (d.  1692). 
The  aj)peal  in  1693  for  preachers  from  their  native  land 
was  successful.  A  church  was  built  in  Christina  in  1699, 
and  a  second  one  in  Wicaco  in  17U0,  in  a  substantial  style 
which  attested  the  earnestness  and  liberality  of  the  build- 
ers. In  our  own  day  a  new  and  immense  influx  of  the 
Scandinavian  nationalities  has  taken  place,  making  now  a 
population  of  about  a  million  and  a  half  in  our  land. 

3.  The  German  Lutherans,  last  in  coming,  were  destined 
to  be  the  mightiest  element  of  the  future  growth  of  the 
Church,  o.  /)(  the  North. — They  began  to  settle  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1680,  soon  after  the  grant  of  the  province  to 
Penn.  Emigration  began  on  a  large  scale  in  1710,  when 
between  3000  and  4000  (Jermans  from  the  Palatinate  and 
Suabia  came  to  Kew  York  with  Brjgadier  Hunter.  Some 
of  them  went  to  Germantown  at  once.  In  1723  the  large 
body  of  those  who  had  remained  went  to  Pennsylvania. 
The  congregations  in  Philadelphia,  Providence,  and  New 
Hanover  sent  a  deputation  in  1733  to  beg  for  ministers  and 
other  aid.  The  petition  was  regariied  with  special  interest 
by  Ziegenhagen,  the  Lutheran  court-preacher  in  London, 
and  by  C.  A.  Francke,  who  ought  not  to  be  confounded,  as 
he  constantly  is,  with  his  illustrious  father.  The  younger 
Francke,  to  whom  our  AVestern  World  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude it  can  never  pay,  sent  a  man  destined  to  become  the 
patriarch  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  Henry 
Melchior  Muhlenberg  (which  see).  First  visiting  Geor- 
gia, he  came  in  1742  to  Philadelphia.  Strong  in  the  faith 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  full  of  the  earnest  piety  of  the 
true  school  of  Spener  and  Francke,  he  abounded  in  wise 
energy  which  was  divinely  blessed.  In  1744,  Brunnholz, 
Kurtz,  and  Schaum  came  from  Halle,  and  in  1748  Hand- 
schuh  and  Hartwig  (founder  of  the  seminary),  in  1758 
Bager,  in  1769  Helmuth  and  Schmidt,  in  1770  Kunze.  h. 
In  the  South. — The  Salzburgers  were  driven  from  their 
homes  in  the  dead  of  winter  (1731-32)  by  the  Romish  arch- 
bishop Count  Firmian.  Aided  by  English  Christians,  forty- 
two  families  of  them  came  to  Georgia  with  their  ]ireachers, 
Bolzius  and  Gronau.  They  gave  the  name  of  Ebenezer  to 
the  colony  they  established.  Their  number  was  enlarged 
in  173o.  The  Salzburger  orphan-house  was  founded  in 
1738.  In  1741  the  number  of  Lutherans  in  Georgia  had 
reached  1200.  (ironau  died  1745;  Lemke  was  sent  from 
Halle  as  his  successor.  Rabenhorst  came  with  a  new  band 
in  1752,  and  established  the  first  Lutheran  congregation  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury many  Germans  went  from  Pennsylvania  and  other 
parts  of  the  colonics  to  North  Carolina.  In  1730  the  Luth- 
eran Church  was  established  in  Frederick.  Md.  In  1735  a 
settlement  of  Lutherans  was  formed  in  Madison  eo.,  Va., 
where  the  congregation  still  continues.  The  Lutheran 
church  in  Winchester,  Va.,  was  received  into  connection 
with  the  synod  of  Pennsylvania  in  1762.  Immense  immi- 
grations in  the  later  era  have  come  from  Germany.  The 
German  population  of  this  country  may  be  safely  estimated 
at  7,000,00(t,  and  the  Lutheran  is  the  largest  of  the  relig- 
ious bodies  among  which  they  are  divided. 

II.  Era  ofStfuodica!  On/auization. — The  labors  of  Muhl- 
enberg and  of  his  noble  co-workers  were  soon  felt,  and  the 
Lutheran  Church  began  to  come  to  a  consciousness  that 
she  was  to  be  a  distinct  and  independent  power  in  the  New 
"World.  The  German  I'3vangelical  Lutheran  Ministerium 
of  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  colonics  was  organized  Aug. 
14,  1748."  With  the  Pennsylvania  ministers  at  the  first  meet- 
ing were  present  Hartwig  from  Rhcinbeck,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
Swedish  pastors,  the  provosts  Sandin  and  Naeinann,  The 
dates  of  the  formation  of  the  earlier  synods  areas  follows: 
Synod  of  New  York.  1785;  South  Carolina.  Corpus  Evangel- 
icum,  1787  :  North  Carolina,  1803;  Ohio  ami  adjacent  States, 
18IS;  Maryland  and  Virginia,  1820;  Tennessee,  1820; 
S.  W.  Pennsylvania.  1825:  Virginia,  1S30;  Hartwick,1830  : 
Synod  of  the  West,  1835;  English  Synod  of  Ohio,  1810. 
The  present  number  of  synods  is  about  54.  A  great  event 
in  this  era  was  the  organization  in  1847  of  the  Synod  of 
Missouri,  Ohio,  and  other  States.  It  has  been  by  jiro- 
ominonee  the  representative  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy.  Its 
founders  were  brought  by  religious  c()nvictions  to  the 
Western  World.  They  experienced  and  overcame  almost 
every  kind  of  trial.  T!»e  "Old  Lutherans"  from  Prussia, 
forming  the  Buffalo  synod,  have  fought  and  endured  for 
the  truth's  sake,  and  hiivo  revived  in  our  time  the  in- 
tensity of  the  martyr  sjdrit  of  the  ancient  Church,  both 
in  toptimony  and  endurance,  and  the  synod  of  Missouri, 
composed  of  Saxon  Lutherans  originally,  has  shareil  in 
the  same  spirit  of  earnestness.  This  synod  has  done  much 
for  general  and  theological  education,  and  for  Church  lit- 
erature, bulb  pi-riodical  and  ].prmanent.      U  has  establish- 
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«tl  a  carefully  iirrangcd  oongroBational  order  and  diiiol- 
nlino,  luirt  tcHtincii  aguiiiHt  nil  tiiiioiiiNiit:  rninljinalionH  liuth 
III  (ho  iMil[Ht.  aii.l  (it  (ho  iilliir,  and  iigtiiriHt  «<!crot  aHuncia- 
tiunn  and  all  L-rinriivanro witln^rrtir.  lln  'Itcidrd  v'lv.vm  and 
Iiracticcrt  liuvn  not,  ln-cn  inaintiiinrd  widmiit  vi'drnl cintro- 
vcrHics.  TlioSynrHlicalConfiTciKM'nf  \X7\  ih  tin- oiilKrowth 
iniiiiily  <if  its  work.  Ono  (if  llio  niodt  piTKiMtcnl  of  llio  an- 
taj^oniHtiiT — or  rathrr  of  tin'  anta^^onizcd — bodicM  haw  buun 
Un5  Iowa  Sviio.l,  wiiK'h  wa-«  frinncd  in  l^-M.  It  ih  iiiirc 
Hcrvi'il  iiillH'a(jiM'|)tiiin:iM»f  th<!o»MilVMfi«iri«ot'  tho  Chunrh,  Imt 
(•onsiik-rs  thcin  NufuKuardH  of  Hi*  lil»i'i'ty  uh  well  aw  <»f  itn 
imrity,  and  Ihmofort!  oonflidor»  tho  (iuc'8tion«  It  ft  unik-tcr- 
ininL'tl  by  Ihorn.  or  which  do  not  involve  artiuluK  of  faith, 
aw  upcn  iiucMtioMfl.  It  iHdirtlin^^uifhcd  by  a  large  and  noblo 
H|iir(l.  It  buM  shown  i^reat  inti^n-'^t  in  tin*  (ienrral  Coiun-il, 
but  Htaiiil.s  only  in  an  advisory  rt'lation  to  that  body,  bi;- 
eaufo  of  what  it  regarded  as  tho  indcterniinalL-noHS  of  its 
[nisition  on  the  fcJlowrthip  uf  tho  |iiil|iit  ami  tlio  altar. 
(Soo  hi-iihmhvijt  .  .  .  d.  tlvnlHrh.  K.  L.  S.  v.  Iowa,  1801.) 

III.  Ef'rtH   ut    (ivnrral    Onjaniznthni.—  Ux     lSl»ll-LM    the 

(ifuiM-al  Synod  was  organized ;  in  ISC'!  the  tUnoral  Synod 
of  Norlh  Anierii-a  (.South);  in  18(17  tho  tJcneral  Council; 
and  in  I.S72  tho  Synodinal  Conference.  The  General  Sy- 
nod is  biri^ely  unionistio,  but  with  growing  I'Icinonts  of  a 
more  (diuriilily  oharartrr;  the  (irni'rul  Synod  of  the  South 
bus  a  larger  rolativo  strength  of  (bo  conservative  element ; 
tlin  (Jonoral  Council,  strictly  Lulhornu  in  confession,  has 
failed  to  satisfy  in  the  practical  application  of  its  princi- 
ples in  disiMpline  on  tho  *'  four  points,"  tbn  tendency  which 
luis  found  einliodimont  in  tlio  Synndical  Conference.  The 
"  four  points ''  are  pulpit  and  altar  fellowship,  Chiliasni,' 
and  sceret  societies.  Tho  latest  utterances  of  the  (ieneral 
Council  ((Talosburg  Oct.  II,  IS7.'t)  have  been  so  decided  as 
to  preclude  all  doubt  as  to  its  attitude  on  the  two  former 
questions.  The  work  of  this  body  in  educating  the  mind 
of  the  Church  nnd  developing  it  h:is  been  very  great,  and  in 
it  a  practical  co-ordination  of  htngunges  and  nationalities 
almof^t  without  a  parallel  has  been  establishtvl.  It  cm- 
braces  Danish.  Norwegian.  English,  and  (Jermiin  elements. 

IV.  lutenmf  fliit'iri/. —  I.  I'lrdmii. — The  Lutheran  Church 
in  America  has  been  throughout  its  entire  history  sym- 
jiathctically  affected  by  tho  condition  of  tlio  Church  in 
(lerniany.  Tho  mighty  iiitluenco  of  the  better  Pietism  has 
been  felt  all  through  its  history,  and  is  felt  to  this  hour. 
Muhlenberg  and  the  best  men  of  his  entire  school  were  of 
the  class  of  cburehly  pietists,  strong  in  the  faith  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  fully  believing  that  the  faith  they 
confessed  ought  to  be.  and  is  in  its  jiroper  nature,  a  power 
of  regenerate  life.  They  stamped  upon  tho  Church  in 
America  a  spirit  of  solicitous  care  in  things  *Mndifferent,'* 
so  far  as  (hose  things  naturally  connect  themselves  with 
morals.  They  imparted  to  it  a  character  of  earnest  devo- 
tion, activity  in  good  works,  justice  to  other  Christians, 
gentleness  to  brethren.  Hut  Pietism  here,  as  elsewhere, 
has  shown  its  innate  dangers,  running  out  sometimes  into 
supL-rncial  moralism,  ottieious  scrupub)sity,  laxity  in  doc- 
trine, fanaticism  in  feeling,  and  uncnurL'hIiness  in  practice. 

2.  Jintioiitili-sm. — The  evidence  of  the  presence  of  scat- 
tered rationalistic  elements  in  tho  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  in  tho  first  quarter  of  this  century  is  given  in  the 
earnest  solicitude  of  its  best  men  ti>  meet  it  and  overthrow 
it.  Katioualism  never  came  to  sullieient  strength  to  avow 
itself,  but  moved  furtively,  showing  itself  rather  as  a  nega- 
tion or  ignoring  of  the  true  than  as  an  explicit  avowal  of 
the  false.  The  pf)sition  of  those  most  widely  suspected  of 
affinity  witli  it  was  indeterminate  nnd  a  matter  of  dispute. 
But  wliile  the  Church  as  a  whole  remained  true  to  the  or- 
thoibixy  which  forms  the  common  basis  of  nominal  Protest- 
antism, a  great  deal  of  looseness  was  allowed  in  regard  to 
the  ancient  distinctive  orthodoxy  of  historical  Luthcranism. 
I)r,  Hazclius  wrote  (184ti),  *•  We  are  fast  verging  to  the 
otlier  extVenic,  in  believing  that  the  great  sjtirits  of  the 
Ileformation  scarcely  jirescrved  common  sense  when  their 
deep-thought  theories  do  not  square  with  our  superficial 
view  of  things."  {lUxt.  of  ihr  Aiiin:  Lnth,  (Viurcfi,  ]u  2'iO.) 

3.  Uiiioiiisiii. — Partly'  from  pietistic.  partly  from  ration- 
alistic sources,  and  most  largely  from  the  dominant  tend- 
encies of  the  sect-life  of  America,  the  unionistic  tendency 
has  been  shown  in  some  extreme  cases,  even  to  the  degree 
of  proposing  an  organic  fusion  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
with  some  other  Church.  Especially  has  this  feeling  been 
strong  towards  the  iierman  Reformed  Church.  But  the 
unionism  of  the  parts  of  the  Church  in  which  it  is  strongest 
has  onliuarily  gone  no  further  than  the  encouragement  of 
great  freedom  in  the  exehnnge  of  pulpits  and  in  invitations 
to  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  placing  of  a  lax.  and  sometimes 
of  an  unfavorable,  estimate  on  the  distinctive  doctrines  of 
Luthernnism,  and  an  interest  in  tho  syncretistic  plans  of 
union.  Dr.  S.  S.  Schmncker  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
ablest  advocates  of  the  Evangelical  .\lliance.  The  great 
controversies  of  tho  most  recent  period  have  turned  upon 


theno  unioniiitic  londonclci.     The  General  Synod  warmly 

oneouragen  them  ;  tho  Hynodieal  <'oiif<  remn*  riKoroufdy  op- 
poHeti  lli<*m  :  tho  General  <'ouneiI  alwo  eurnemly  oppom.B 
(hem,  but  \mn  allowed  within  a  carefully  rcKlrioted  range 
(he  poHMiliility  of  exeoptionti  to  tho  ordinary  modo  of  ap- 
plying the  rule. 

4.  Thr  (t'roifth  Iff  f'fiui-r/i  CutmriouMitrtM  liaH  been  a  marked 
feature  of  the  later  life  of  tho  Cliureh.  Thin  eonxciour'ncfii 
!ni«  never  btren  totally  wanting.  There  have  been  not  only 
individualH,  but  .'•ynodiciil  organixatiooN,  whieh  have  em- 
bo'lied  it  in  tho  darkest  hours.  The  General  Synoil  in 
IS20,  relatively  to  tho  laxer  tendency,  arone  from  thin  re- 
viving conHciouHncHC,  but  there  were  even  then  bodies  to 
whom  its  at(itudc  Kccuied  witnting  in  a  clear  eliurehly  de- 
eisivenecfi.  In  the  earliet<t  bi-^tory  of  (be  Church  in  Ann-rtfu 
an  unreserved  acceptance  of  the  Book  ok  Conciiik  fwhieh 
see)  waH  required,  nut  a  flpecial  prominence  wan  HMrtigned 
to  tho  Augsburg  Confession.  (See  I)r,  C.  K.  Schaeffer,  7'fn 
C'ni/*nHi'i>n,  rtc,  fCr.  Itdifir,  Oct.,  \^l)'.',.)  The  intermediuti 
time  wafl  one  of  laxi(y.  In  the]ireKent  an  imineiiHe  major 
ity  of  the  ("hurch  in  Ameriea  aecep(f4  (he  en(ire  bocly  o( 
tho  ConfoHsions  ex  tnihno.  The  Augsburg  Confesdion  is 
univcrnally  recognized  in  some  nhape — not  alwayi>,  how- 
over,  without  reservations  which  arc  not  clearly  defined. 

5.  77/*'  fjitirtttnrr  nut/  fjtliirfiifoiifif  U'or/.-  of  the  Church 
in  Ameriea  have  laVjored  under  many  disadvantages.  Her 
old  vernacular  is  not  tho  vernacular  of  the  country,  her 
ministry  has  been  inadequate  in  numberc,  and  has  been 
greatly  overwctrked.  She  has  not  had  the  great  denomi- 
na(ional  publiwhing  ageneies  of  other  bodies.  NeverlhelcHS, 
she  has  names  of  great  lustre  in  the  general  departments 
of  science,  literature,  and  theology.  The  Lutheran  Church 
is  an  educating  Church.  From  an  early  period  in  this 
country  she  has  aimed  at  educating  her  people,  and  espe- 
cially her  ministers,  and  the  large  number  of  theological 
seminaries,  colleges,  and  higher  schools  now  under  her 
care  shows  her  earnestness  in  this  great  work.  The  struggle 
of  her  various  languages  has  ended  in  a  theoretical  co- 
ordination of  (hem,  but  a  practical  assimilation  of  them 
will  be  tho  growth  of  time. 

V.  I'rnrtirnI  LU'f.. — In  her  constitution  in  this  country 
the  Lutheran  Church  has  combined  the  congregational  and 
synodical  elements,  but  her  position  is  still  in  many  re- 
spects unfixed.  The  powers  of  congregations,  their  rela- 
tions to  synods  and  to  the  ministry,  arc  among  the  ques- 
tions of  tho  hour.  The  plan  of  permanent  presidencies  or 
of  an  evangelical  superintendcney  has  been  recently  urged. 
The  preaching  in  the  Lutheran  Church  is  marked  in  the  main 
by  simplicity  and  power.  The  young  people  of  the  Church 
who  give  credible  evidence  of  a  desire'  to  live  a?  Christians 
are  carefully  instructed  in  the  catechism  as  one  of  the  pre- 
liminaries to  being  admitted  to  s.acramcntal  communion. 
Liturgies  are  in  use  in  various  degrees  in  every  part  of  the 
Church.  Many  churches,  some  of  them  very  noble  speci- 
mens of  architecture,  have  been  reared  within  a  recent 
period.  The  Church  is  growingly  active  in  the  work  of 
home  ami  foreign  missions  and  in  the  various  spheres  of 
beneficence.  The  general  integrity  in  business,  the  quiet, 
kindly  home-life,  the  thriftincss,  and  reliableness  of  the 
Lutheran  population  are  widely  known,  but  none  but  those 
who  are  within  it  can  appreciate  fully  the  sterling,  unob- 
trusive qualities  of  the  heart  and  life  which  mark  it.  and 
which  have  been  nurtured  by  the  great  communion  of 
which  they  are  members.  The  poptilation,  already  so  great, 
and  the  influx  of  such  immense  numbers  of  (he  most  valu- 
able classes  of  emigrants,  both  the  old  population  and  tho 
new  marked  by  a  quiet  vitality  which  makes  each  coming 
generation  stronger  than  the  past,  furnish  a  basis  for  that 
great  future  which  seems  to  await  tho  Lutheran  Church 
in  the  T",  S. 

VI.  SfutiHti'cK. — The  latest  reports  (1874^  show  a  total  of 
54  synods,  2.')tiS  ministers.  4fi;>'J  churches.  jr.l»..>49  commu- 
nicants. The  ratio  of  increase  approaches  :iO.(M10  per 
annum.  The  total  Lutheran  population  in  America  is  be- 
tween ,'i.OOO,Ono  and  4.000.000.  There  are  \h  theological 
seminaries,  .'J3  colleges  and  high  schools:  ihe  institutions 
of  benevolence  and  mercy,  embracing  orphans'  homes,  in- 
stitutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  infirmaries,  an  asylum 
for  aged  pas(ors,  and  immigrant  homes,  are  20:  gencr.il 
organizations  for  beneficiary  education,  home  and  foreign 
missions,  and  similar  objects,  12;  principal  publication 
establishments.  (5.  The  periodical  publications  are  in  Eng- 
lish IS.  in  tJerman  24.  in  Norwegian  3,  in  Swedish  4,  in 
Danish  I.  making  in  all  50. 

The  following  list  embraces  tho  most  important  writing- 
illustrating  in  some  way  the  history  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  V.  S. :  G.  A.  Francke.  .VneAnVAf,  (  Halle, 
|744_$5) :  Urlsperger.  A>i»f'iihrtirhr  Xnchrieht  roii  »/*■'' 
Sifzintrffixchrn  K»n'(frn»ten  \Hs\\\c^  1744);  Amrrieatiixch' ' 
Afkmrei'k  (Halle,  1754);  J.  G.  Lochman,  Hixtoty  *\t  th- 
Lutheran  Church  (ISlS)j  D.  F.  jSchacffcr  and   C.  Philip 
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Krauth,  Lutheran  Intelf  ifjencei-  {IS2G,  i  vols.);  J.A.Probst, 
Wii tferiereinii/itiiff  ("  Reunion  of  the  Lutheran  and  the  Re- 
formed," 1826);  Qra-uu,  MittheiliiJHfen  aas  Amerika  (lS29)j 
S.   S.  Schmucker,    Popular    TheoltKjif    (183i);  Portraiture 
(1840);   Retrospect  (1S41):  Patriarchs  of  American  Luther- 
anism  {1845);  American  Lutheran  Church  {\^b\)  i  Lutheran 
Manual  (ISoo);   Definite   Platform   {185G);   American   Lu~ 
thrrtinisntVintiicatcd  (\S5Q) ;  Browna  New  Theoiof/}/  [\H57); 
Rupp,  Denomi nations  in  the  U.  S.  {1844,  370-4Uo);  Ilaze- 
lius,  History  of  the  American  Lutheran  Church  (lS4(j) ;  Rey- 
nolds,   C.    Philip     Krauth,    St  cover,    Ernnffelical    Hcrieic 
(1849-70);  Matthes,  Kirchliche  Chronik  (1S55-75);  Baird, 
Jleliijlon  in  yiinerica  {1856,  516-520);   Mann,  Plea  for  the 
Auf/Hhurf/    Confession    (1856);     Lufheranisin     in     America 
(If^JT);    Browu,    The  Xew    Theoloijt/    (1857);     The   General 
Si/it'iri  and  her  Assnilaut/t.  Ev.  Rev.  (Jan.,  1867) ;  Hoffmann, 
]jr<,hen    Platform   (1856);   Reynolds,  ^*r<?(//«A    Churches  on 
the  Delaware,  Ev.Rev.  {Oct.,  1849);   Scandinavians  in   the 
North-west,  lb.  (Jan.,  1852);  Lutheran   Church   in  the  New 
Netherlands  and Neio  York,  lb.  (Jan.,  1855);  German  Emi- 
gration   to    North    America,    lb.    (July,    1861);   Richards, 
Journal  of  Mlihlenberf/,  lb.  (Jan.,  1850   scq.];    Krauth,  C. 
Philip,  Lutheran    Church    in    the    U.   S.,   lb.    (July,  1850; 
translated  into  German  in  Rudelbach  and  (luericke's  Zeit- 
achrift,  1851,  Heft  2)  :  F.  A.  Muhlenberg,  Memoir  of  //.  M. 
Muhlenberg,  Er.  Rrr.  (Oct.,  1851):    Edneatinual  Efforts  of 
the  Pennstjlvania  S^nod,  lb.  (Oct.,  1858;  Apr.,  1S5U) ;  S.  W. 
Harkey,  Resources  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  lb. 
(Apr.,  1852);    Early  History  of  Lutheranism  in  Illinois,  lb. 
(Oct.,  1866);   Walter,  Heler/ation  of  Missouri  Synod  in  Ger- 
many (1851-52:   translated   in   Ev.  Rev.,  July,  IS52  aeq.); 
Lehre  u.  Wehre  (1854-75) ;  Krauth,  Charles  P.,  Rurning  of 
the  Old  Lutheran  Church  {IS5-^) :  Lord's  Day  (1856) ;  Chris- 
tian Liberty  in  its  Relation  to  the   Usages  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran    Church  (I860):    EvaugeUral    Mass  (1860);    Con- 
servative   Reformation    and    its    Theology   (1871,   150—161); 
M.  L.  Steover,  Memoir  of  H.  M.  Muhlenberg  (1856);  Memo- 
rial of  P.  F.  Mayer  (IS59j ;   Sketch  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  this  Country  (I860) ;.  Discourse  before  the  Historical  So~ 
cicty  (1862):  Reminiti-ences    of  Deceased    Lutheran    Minis- 
ters, eighty  in  all,  the  last  appearing  in  the  Evangelical 
Quarterly,  July,  1870.    They  are  by  far  the  most  important 
contributions  yet  made  to  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  America.    J.  G.  Morris,  List  of  Publicfdiims  by  Lutherans 
in  the  U.S.,  Ev.  Rcr.  (Apr.,  1861,  art.  v.);  Literature  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  U.  S.,  lb.  (July,  1864) ;  Focht,  Churches 
between   the   Mountains   (1862);   Seiss,   Ecclesin    Lutherana 
(1868,    199-261);     The  Javelin   (1871);   Schaeffer,    C.   W., 
Early  History  of  the  Lutheran  Church   in  America  (1857)  ; 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American  Lutheran  Pulpit  (1869); 
Brown    anrl  Valentine,  Quarterly  Review  {\H7X-7 5);  AUi- 
bone.  Dictionary  of  English  Literature  (1859-72);  Spaeth, 
Lutherische    K.    in  Amer.,    in  Scheui's    I>.-A.  t'onversations 
Ijexicon  (1872,  vi,  690):  Bernheini,  History  of  the  German 
Settlements  and  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  North  and  South 
Carolina  (1872);  Schirmer,  History  of  the  E.  L.  Synod  of 
South  Carolina  (1875).     The  minutes  of  synods  and  of  other 
Church  bodies,  the  hymn-books,  liturgie?,  ciitechisms,  and 
occasional  sermons,  also  have  much  that  illustrates  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  in  America.     The  periodicals  are  also 
of  value  here,  and  the  almanacs  (Brobst,  Sheeleigh,  Jacobs) 
are  manuals  of  important  information.      C.  P.  Krauth. 

Lu'therviUe,  poat-v.  of  Baltimore  co.,  Md.,  H  miles 
N.  of  Baltimore,  on  the  Northern  Central  R.  U.     Pop.  382. 

Liit'ke    (Fkhoii   Pktrovitch),   b.  in   Russia  in   1797; 

educate!  in  the  Russian  navy  ;  accompanied  Capt.  Golow- 
nin  on  his  eirciimnavigatiun  of  the  earth  1817-19,  and 
undertook  from  1821  to  1824  four  expeditions  to  Nova  Zem- 
bla,  of  which  ho  published  a  ilescription  in  1828.  From 
1826  to  1S29  he  made  an  exploration  of  Behring's  Strait  and 
the  Sea  of  Kamtchatka,  of  which  he  gave  a  de.-Jcrintion 
{\H'M-?,C})  ;  in  ls;!5  was  made  an  a<lmiral  and  appointed  j 
tutor  to  the  grand  duke  Cunstaiitine  ;  in  ls50  made  militarv  ' 
governor  of  Revel,  in  I85;t  of  Cronstadt,  and  in  1864  pres- 
ident of  the  Academy  of  Science  at  St.  Petersburg. 

liirton,  town  of  England,  eounty  of  Bedford,  on  the 
T-r-;i,  li;iH  a  fine  (Jothic  church.      Pop.  15,.'t29. 

Lii'trn  [1-at.,  "otter "],  of  the  Mustclida)  or  weasel 
faiiiily.  comprising  the  common  otters.  The  genus  is  rep- 
resented in  the  U.  S.  by  the  American  otter  of  the  Eiist 
(L.  ('anadruHis,  Sab.),  and  by  a  doubtful  species  on  the 
Pacific  slope  (A.  Califnrnica,  Gray).  Both  arc  closely 
allit-d  to  L.  vulgaris  tt(  Kurope. 

LirtriniC  [Lat.  Intra,  ''otter*'],  a  HulKfnmily  of  the 
MuMtelidic.  including  the  otters.  In  the  U.  S.  there  arc 
two  genera — Lutra.  the  otter,  and  Enhydra,  the  sea-otter 
of  the  Paeifie  coast. 

I^iitrii'ria,  a  genus  of  lamcllibranchiato  mollusks  bo- 
longtn;;  to  the  familv  Mnetridir. 


Lut'ti  (Francesca),  b.  atRiva  di  Trento,  in  the  Italian 
Tyrol,  where  she  still  lives,  devoted  to  literature  and  phi- 
lanthropy. Her  first  poems,  while  giving  proofs  of  her 
genius,  indicated  false  taste,  but  an  early  friendship  with 
the  renowned  poet  Maffei  corrected  this  defect,  and  she 
now  stands,  if  not  the  first,  at  least  among  the  first,  liviu" 
female  poets  of  Italy.  Her  works  are  Novelle  e  L  iridic 
(2  vols.,  1862),  Alberto,  a  poem  in  charming  ottavc  rime 
(1867),  and  Un  Proverbio  (1874). 

Lut'trin^haU!sen,  town  of  Rheni?h  Prussia,  manu- 
factures woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  cutlery,  and 
hardware.      Pop.  8600. 

Lutz,  von  (Johann),  b,  in  Bavaria  Dec.  4,  1826,  a  son 
of  a  schoolmaster;  studied  jurisprudence,  and  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  cabinet  of  King  Louis  II.  in  1866. 
In  186"  he  became  minister  of  justice,  and  Dec.  20,  1869, 
minister  of  public  education  and  worship.  In  this  position 
he  rendered  great  services  to  the  German  empire  by  the 
energy  with  which  he  worked  for  its  establishment  in  con- 
nection with  the  nntiou:iI  party  and  in  opposition  to  the 
Particularists  and  Ultramontanes.  He  has  been  very  active 
in  the  interests  of  the  German  people  during  the  orgaui- 
zation  of  the  empire.  August  Niemann. 

Lut'zen,  small  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony, 
famous  for  the  two  battles  which  were  fought  in  its  vicinity. 
On  Nov.  16,  16.12,  the  Swedish  king,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
fell  hero  in  a  battle  with  Wallenstein,  the  general  of  the 
imperial  army:  the  Swedes  were  victorious.  On  May  2, 
181."^,  Napoleon  defeated  the  Prussian  and  Russian  armies. 
Liit'zow,  VOR  (LuDwiG  Apoi.f  WiLnELv),  Baron,  b. 
May  18.  1782,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Brandenburg; 
entered  the  army  in  1795;  was  a  major  in  1808,  and  re- 
ceived in  18].'i  a  commission  to  form  a  free  corps,  which  at 
one  time  consisted  of  2000  infantry  and  four  squadrons  of 
cavalry.  His  corps  never  found  an  opportimify  of  doing 
anything  striking  :  and  if  it  took  hold  of  the  Germ.nn  imag- 
ination in  a  wonderful  degree,  this  was  due  to  Kiirncr's 
songs  (  Lutzow's  icilile,  vcrwegene  Jagd),  to  Turnvater  Jahn's 
speeches,  and  to  the  poetical  turn  of  mind  characteriz- 
ing its  members.  LUtzow  was  several  times  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner.  D.  a  major-general  at  Berlin  Bee.  6, 
1834. 

Lu  Verne,  post-v.  of  Rock  co.,  Minn.,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  Rock  River,  ;*>0  miles  W.  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City 
R.  R.  It  has  5  school  buildings,  a  newspaper,  2  hotels,  2 
land-agencies,  and  a  number  of  stores,  shops,  etc.  Pop. 
about  140.  Hapley  &,  Kniss. 

Luxembourg',  de  (Fran(;oisHesui  de  Montmorency- 
Boi'TK villi:),  Dtkk.  b.  at  Paris,  France,  Jan.  8,  1628,  the 
posthumous  son  of  Francois  de  Montmorency,  Count  de 
Boutevillo,  who  was  beheaded  June  27,  1627;  was  educated 
by  his  aunt,  the  princess  of  Conde ;  entered  early  on  n 
military  career  under  the  ausjiices  of  the  great  Tond^,  and 
distinguished  himself  so  much  in  the  battle  of  Lens  (Aug. 
20,  1648)  that  Anne  of  Austria  made  him  a  mar^chal-de- 
camp.  In  the  wars  of  the  Fronde  he  sided  with  the  aris- 
tocracy and  fought  jigainst  the  court,  but  after  the  peace 
of  the  Pyrenees  (Nov.  7,  lGr»9),  which  ended  these  wars,  he 
was  piirdoned,  and  through  the  mediation  of  (he  prince  of 
Conde  he  married  (Mar.  17,  1661)  the  heiress  of  the  house 
of  Luxembourg,  whose  name  he  assumed.  In  the  wars 
against  Spain  and  Holland  he  fought  under  Turcnuc  :  was 
made  a  lieutenant-general,  and  displayed  great  military 
talent,  though  also  a  terrible  severity.  He  was  one  of  the 
eight  marshals  created  after  the  death  of  Turenne  in 
1675,  and  having  received  an  independent  command,  cap- 
tured Valenciennes  and  Cambrai,  and  deteated  William  of 
Orange  at  Mont  Cassel  Apr.  11,  1677,  and  at  St.  Denis, 
near  Mons,  Aug.  24.  1678.  After  the  Peace  of  Nymwegen, 
liouvois.  who  was  jealous  of  his  talent,  and  still  nkore  of  his 
influence,  removed  him  from  service,  and  entangled  him  in 
a  horrible  charge,  accusing  him  of  having  sold  himself  to 
the  devil  and  attempting  to  poison  bis  wife.  The  case 
lasted  fourteen  months,  during  which  time  the  marshal  was 
treated  with  the  utmost  harshness,  and  although  he  was 
ac(piitted  (May  11,  1680),  yet  he  was  banished  from  the 
court  and  from  Paris.  After  nearly  ten  years  of  disgrace 
he  was  appointed  commander-in  chief  of  the  army  of  Fhvn- 
dera  (Apr.  19,  1690).  ami  made  three  brilliant  campaigns, 
defonling  tlie  prince  of  AValdeck  af  FIcurus,  .hily  1,  1690, 
and  Williiiiu  III.  at  Steenkerke,  Aug.  :i.  1692,  and  at  Ncer- 
wiiiden,  July  29,  169:!.  The  campaign  of  1694  brought  no 
great  results,  and  on  Jan.  4,  169;'),  he  d.  at  Versailles. 
With  him  ceased  the  victories  of  Louis  XIV. 

T^uxoinhour:;  Pnlnro,  in  Paris,  was  built  in  I6ir»  for 
Muric  de  Meilieis.  but  afterwarils  much  enlarged  and  Ipcau- 
tifn-d.  Guslon  of  Orleans,  the  duchess  of  Montjx'n.'^ier, 
and  till-  count  of  Provence,  afterwards  Louis  Will.,  lived 
here.   During  (lie  Revolution  it  was  for  some  time  a  prison. 


Li:.\KMiU;U(i     LUZON. 
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The  Dircatnr.v  inndo  it  llio  dcat  of  the  Kovcrninont.  Undor 
the  Kinpin?  the  Hi-ruile  lield  iitt  luertin^rH  here;  iiffi-r  the 
KcHtoriLtiiin,  thr  chaiiihcr  ul'  jiccrii.  One  piirt  rif  the  piilaco 
in  o<N-ii|iiiM|  liy  u  eulli'etion  of  )ii(;tiin't<  of  living  iirlifltf, 
whi'-h  li-n  yvixra  after  the  death  of  tlie  arlislH  uro  hruught 
to  th»)  I*inivro. 

Ijlix'cmhurf;,  n  lerrifory  sitimtcd  between  RhenJKh 
PriiMHiiL,  l-'niiji-f,  and  Hi-lgitirii,  an<l  eonKiHtin^  of  an  fie- 
vated  tract  un  tiic  f lu|w'  of  ihe  Ardeniief,  with  a  ni;;(;<'d  joir- 
farn  nflen  eovered  with  denne  fon-HtH  of  oaku,  and  with  a 
soil  not  very  fertih'.  Tin-  re;;ion  in  rirh,  liowever,  in  min- 
erals ;  eoal,  Iron,  eojijier.  and  h-ad  are  niined  ;  niarhh',  f^hite, 
and  free.Htonn  are  rinnirifd.  Toh-raldy  j;ood  crops  of  i:orn, 
flax.  h<>iiip,  hopH,  and  wine  are  raided,  and  liorseH,  cattle, 
and  HJiecp  of  j^nod  lirced  arc  reared;  elulli,  earthenware, 
naiU,  and  h-ather  arr  nuinufaetiired.  and  much  ehe^He,  oak- 
l)ark,  and  tinilier  exported.  This  territrtry  tonned  orijji- 
niilly  a  duchy  wliich  altrniarely  hehtnj^etl  to  Hurj^undy, 
Spain,  Austria,  France,  and  Holland,  liy  the  t'on;;renH  of 
Vienna,  in  IHI.^i,  it  wa.i  nitiih^  a  ^rand  dindiy,  and,  torining 
a  part  of  the  tierrnnnic  I'onfcderalion,  it  wart  ^i\cn  to  tlie 
kinj;  of  lh(^  Nt'thrrliitid-'  as  a  compensation  for  Nawsau. 
iJut  when  (in  iM.'ttI)  llcl^ium  or;;ani/,cil  ilsdf  into  an  inde- 
pendent kin;;itoin,  a  lar^e  part  of  the  territory  was  trans- 
ferred to  this  kingdom,  <)f  which  it  now  forms  a  province. 
The  Belj;ian  provinct^  of  liuxembur^  contains  tlie  three 
districts  of  Aihni,  \cufehi\fean,  ami  Murcho,  and  coni- 
])risert  an  area  '►f  I7**.»  Sfpiare  Tuiles,  with  21).'>,7S  I  inhabit- 
ants, most  of  whom  speak  French.  The  prand  duchy  of 
liUxemburjj;  comprises  an  area  of  122Hsf(naro  miles,  with 
1117. o2H  inhabitants,  most  ai'  whom  speak  (icrninn.  ft  is 
not  a  (province  of  Molhind.  but  simply  united  to  that  kin^j- 
dom  by  a  personal  union,  the  kinj;  of  the  Netherlands  being 
also  ^rand  iluke  of  Ijuxcmliur>;. 

Luxemburg,  capital  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
on  the  Klso  or  Alsetle,  was  formerly  the  strongest  fortress 
in  I']uri>pe,  next  to  (Jibraltar.  and  garrisoned  by  Prussian 
troops.  Ity  tho  treaty  of  London  in  ISfJ  it  was  declared 
neutral  ground.  It  has  large  manufactures  of  wax,  brew- 
eries, distilleries,  tanneries,  and  an  extensive  trade  in  gold 
an«l  silver  wares,  china,  vinegar,  and  hats.  Pop.  14.4(0. 
JLiixcmbiirg)  post-tp.  of  Stcarus  co.,  Minn.  Pop.  2."7. 
liUX^or,  a  V.  of  Upper  Kgypt.  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile,  I  i  miles  S.  of  Karnak,  on  the  site  of  a  part  of  ancient 
Thcbc.-*.  and  ivoted  for  its  architectural  remains. 

Luynos,  tie  (Ciiahi.ks  d'Ai.i^krt),  DrKi:,  b.  at  Pont  St. 
Esprit,  department  of  (!ard,  Franr-e.  Aug.  o.  la7S,  descended 
from  a  Florentine  family,  whose  true  name  was  Ai.bkiiti, 
but  wiiich  bad  bought  the  estate  of  Luynes  in  Touraino 
and  assumed  its  name  and  title.  Having  been  educated  as 
a  page  at  tlio  court  of  Henry  IV..  be  became  the  favorite 
of  the  dauphin,  afterwjinls  Louis  XIII.,  and  it  was  at  his 
instigation  that  the  yt)un;r  king  gave  orders  for  the  im- 
prisonment of  Marshal  <rAncro  and  the  queen  Apr.  14. 
H»I7.  After  this  court  revolution  Luynes  was  made  a  duke 
and  peer  of  France.  He  married  the  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Mtintbazon,  was  made  constable  and  chancellor,  an»i  ex- 
ercised for  a  siiort  time  absolute  eontnd  over  the  whole 
government.  Hi^  was  fortunate  enough,  however,  to  die 
Dec.  liJ.  lt)l*l,  before  the  king  became  awaro  of  his  entire 
incapacity  and  mean  avarice. — -One  of  his  descendants, 
IIoNouii  TiirnnouM'  Pai'I,  .Toskph  d'Albhrt,  duke  do 
Luynes,  b.  at  Paris  Dec.  L').  LS02.  d.  at  Rome  Dec.  14.18fi7: 
became  celebrated  for  the  liberal  and  judicious  supjiort  !io 
gave  to  science  and  art,  of  which  ho  was  himself  a  success- 
ful cultivator.  He  wrote  Mtttipuute  (1830),  Dfm'.n'ptiou  tie 
qHel'jiirnVuHVH  pt'infi  (IS40),  hjHHiti  »ur  fa  \iiiiiinm(ttioitf'  liefi 
Sntntph'H  rf  (if  In  I'fii'nt'cir  (lS4fi),  Voi/ni/r  (V ICrphtrnthm  d 
In  Mf'r  Mnrtr  (published  after  his  death).  In  18.>4  he 
superintendeil  the  juiblication  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Na- 
tional iiibrary  of  Paris. 

liirzcnborEf  triiAULcs  ALOvsirs).  M.  n..b.  in  Verona. 
Italy,  July  ;H.  1805;  when  only  ten  years  old  he  entered 
college  by  a  special  act;  went  to  Philadelphia  in  ISID:  at- 
tended  lectures  in  the  .lefTcrson  Medical  Tollege;  removed 
to  New  Orleans  in  IS2fl:  was  attached  to  the  Charity  Hos- 
pital :  then  established  one  of  his  own,  where  he  performed 
some  ditlicult  surgical  operations;  visited  Europe  in  1S;J2- 
:U;  was  tnado  corresponding  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Paris,  and  returne.l  to  Louisiana  in  is:;4;  founded  the  So- 
ciety of  Natural  History  in  is:?'.),  and  the  Louisiana  Medi- 
co-Chirurgieal  Society  in  184;t.  beins  the  first  president  of 
both.    P.  in  Cincinnati.  0..  July  1.5. 184S.    Pail  F.  Evh. 

Lnzorne',  county  of  X.  E.  Pennsylvania.  Area.  1400 
square  miles.  Its  surface  is  in  part  eoverecl  with  a  laby- 
rinth of  wooded  mountain-ridges,  enclosing  beautiful  and 
fertile  vallcvs.  of  whi.-h  the  most  celebrated  is  the  great 
Wyoming  Valley,  through  which  flows  the  Susquehanna 
River,  which  receives  the  Lackawanna,  its  tributary.  The 
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county  contuinit  great  qunntiticB  of  anthracite  eoul,  which 
JH  cxlen«ivt'Iy  mined.  It  ban  a  larger  coal  product  than 
any  oilier  county  of  the  l'.  H.  Callle,  grain,  and  wool  are 
the  chief  agrieullural  produetft.  The  manufactureN  inelu'Ie 
iron,  ea-tiiigs,  uM-lallie  ware?*,  lumber,  carriagen.  flotir,  fur- 
niture, leather,  cigarit,  saddlery,  machinery,  railroad  earrt, 
etc.  The  county  istraverifed  by  nuinerouH  railrondii.  Bcran- 
tun  \»  the  largest  city.     Cap,  Wilkccbarrc.     Pop.  HIO.UIA. 

liiizernc,  nost-v.  of  Leroy  Ip.,  Jtenlon  co.,  la.,  on  the 
Chi.ago  and  North-we»tern  U.  K.     Pop.  144. 

Luzerne,  posl-v.  and  tp.  of  Warren  co.,  N.  Y,.  on  Iho 
E.  bank  of  the  Hudson  Kiver,  hat<  important  ninnufaetures. 
Its  station,  ()n  the  Adirontlack  K.  K.,  20  miles  N.  of  ,'<ara- 
toga,  is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river,  in  lladlcy  tp.,  Hara- 
toga  CO.     Pop.  1174. 

LuzcniOf  Ip.  of  Fayette  co,.  Pa.  Po'p.  1807. 
liiizeriic,  de  la  f  Chevalier  Annk  Cf.sAit),  LL.I).,  b.  in 
Paris.  France,  in  1741;  educated  for  the  military  nervice, 
and  was  aide-de-camp  to  bis  relative,  the  duke  de  Priiglie, 
during  the  Seven  Years'  war.  attaining  the  rank  of  major- 
general  of  cavalry  (1702),  with  the  colonelcy  of  the  grena- 
diers dc  France.  Ho  afterward  abandoned  the  military 
career  for  diplomacy;  was  sent  as  miniNtcr  to  Ihe  court  of 
Bavaria  1776,  and  to  the  U.  S.  as  success<pr  to  (Jcrard  after 
the  recognition  of  American  independence  in  177H.  Ho 
arrived  at  Philadelphia  Sept.  21.  1779,  where  he  resided 
four  years,  giving  proofs  of  prudence  and  friendship  for 
the  struggling  colonists  which  were  highly  appreciated, 
anrl  gave  him  a  considerable  influence  in  the  directi<»n  of 
affairs.  In  17>*0  be  contracted  on  his  own  n-'-ponsibility 
a  loan  for  the  relief  of  the  American  army,  then  sudering 
the  utmost  destitution.  In  1782  heohtained  the  postprme- 
ment  of  the  ratification  by  Congress  of  the  American  treaty 
of  peace  until  that  between  England  and  France  slutuld  be 
signed.  On  bis  return  to  France  in  178:;  he  bore  with  him 
the  most  honorable  testimonies  of  esteem  from  Congress 
and  from  individuals.  Harvard  College  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  Pennsylvania  gave  his  name 
to  oiH!  of  her  counties.  On  the  organization  of  the  Federal 
government  (1789)  the  secretary  of  stale,  by  direction  of 
Washington,  addressed  a  letter  to  Chevalier  Luzerne  con- 
veying the  thanks  of  the  nation  for  his  services.  He  d.  at 
London  Sept.  14,  1791,  being  then  French  minister  to  the 
English  court. — His  elder  brother.  Cksah  (iiiM.Afstr,  b. 
July  7,  17l!8;  became  bishop  of  Langres  1770,  and  cardinal 
1817:  was  a  distinguished  theological  writer,  and  defender 
of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church.  D.  June  21,  1821. 
Luzon%  or  Lu^ODy  the  largest  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  in  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  belonging  (o  Spain, 
'  and  situated  between  the  Chinese  Sea  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  between  hit.  12°  30'  and  18°  40'  N.,  and  between 
I  bm.  119°  46'  and  124°  10'  E.  Area.  Jl.300  square  miles. 
Like  all  Iho  Philippine  Islands,  it  is  of  volcanic  origin, 
;  having  several  active  volcanoes,  among  which  is  Mayon  ; 
I  earthquakes  are  frequent  and  destructive;  the  cify  of  Ma- 
'.  nila  was  nearly  destroyed  by  one  in  186;i.  The  groun*!  is 
I  elevated  and  mountainous,  several  ranges  of  a  height  from 
I  4000  to  7000  feet  traversing  the  island  from  N.  to  S.  Hut 
j  the  soil  is  of  exceeding  fertility,  and  the  climate  being  hot 
j  and  moist,  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  is  almost  un- 
,  equalled.  Immense  forests  of  ebony,  cedar,  gum  trees,  and 
I  iron-wooil,  interspersed  with  orange,  citron,  cocoa,  bread- 
fruit, and  tamarind  trees,  cover  the  mountains  to  their 
I  very  tops.  Myriads  of  climbing  plants  and  parnsilcs  wind 
from  tree  to  tree,  cover  every  twig, and  form  a  forest  grow- 
ing on  the  forest.  Rice,  wheat,  maize,  sugar,  cotton,  in- 
digo, tobacco,  coffee,  ginger,  pcpj^er.  and  vanilla  are  raised 
in  continuous  crops  without  difiiculty  and  in  grent  abun- 
dance, Luzon  is  entirely  free  from  beasts  of  prey  :  oxen  and 
buffaloes  are  employed  in  ogrieuUure:  sheep,  goat?,  and 
swine  are  reared.  Pheasants,  ducks,  and  brilliantly  col- 
ored birds  swarm  all  over  the  island,  and  fish  are  abnnd.int 
both  in  the  rivers  and  the  surrounding  sea.  Of  minerals, 
gold,  iron,  copper,  coal,  and  marble  are  found.  Mother-of- 
pearl,  amber,  coral,  and  tortoise-shell  arecxportcd.  together 
with  rice,  sugar,  hemp,  and  tobacco;  which  last  article  is 
a  government  monopoly  and  yields  a  clear  annual  profit 
of  nearly  $.5.000.UOO.  The  population  of  Luzon,  which 
numbers  2.500.000,  consists  partly  of  negroes,  who  live  ns 
nomades  in  the  interior  in  a  savage  state.  They  arc  idola- 
ters, and  are  believed  to  be  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  driven  back  by  the  Tagals  and  Bisayers.  two  Ma- 
layan races  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  population.  These 
are  Roman  Catholics,  industrious,  hospitable,  and  open  to 
progress  and  civilization,  and  besides  being  pond  agricul- 
turists, possess  some  manufactures  :  they  build  ships  with 
which  they  sail  to  Spain.  Many  Chinese  have  settled  here. 
but  comparatively  few  Spaniards.  The  trade,  which  is 
very  considerable  and  increasing  every  year,  is  mostly  in 
the  bands  of  English  and  American  merchants  established 
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at  Manila,  the  principal  town  of  the  island.  Luzon  was 
Jiseovcred  by  Maiallancs  in  1521;  Manila  was  built  in 
1581.  (See  Philipi'INEs.) 

Luzu'la  [It.  ;«<-io?a.  a  "glow-worm"],  a  perennial  genus 
of  pseudo-glumaceous  plants,  eonunonly  called  wood-rushes, 
helongingTo  the  family  Jiincacex  (which  see),  and  differing 
from  the''jiiticiis,  or  rush  proper,  in  the  form  of  the  leaves, 
which  arc  flat,  soft,  usually  hairy  and  grass-like,  and  in  the 
three-seeded  capsule.  There  arc  numerous  species  found 
in  the  woods  of  Europe  and  five  in  the  U.  S. :  L.  pilnsn 
and  L.  pari-i(lorn  or  meiiinnrnrpn,  which  have  the  flowers 
loosely  long-pcduncled,  umbelled,  or  corymbed;  L.  t-am- 
pfnlri'x,  L.  "urcuala,  and  L.  spirata,  having  the  flowers 
crowded  in  spikes  or  close  clusters. 

Luzza'ra,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Reggio 
neir  Emilia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  near  Guastalla. 
Pop.  iu  1ST4,  7G09. 

Luzzat'to  (MosF,  Ciiavim),  called  Ben-Jacob,  b.  at 
PaiUn,  Italy,  in  1707,  of  Jewish  parentage;  became  a 
celebrated  mystic  writer,  compiled  a  second  book  o(  Znhnr, 
and  announced  himself  as  the  Jewish  Messiah.  Excom- 
municated and  forced  to  leave  Italy,  he  settled  at  Amster- 
dam ;  went  in  1744  to  Palestine,  and  d.  at  Safcd  May,  1747. 
His  writings  are  very  numerous,  and  treat  of  many  subjects, 
poetical,  philosophical,  moral,  and  dcvolional :  twenty-eight 
of  bis  treatises  have  been  published,  but  twenty-four  remain 
unedited. 

I,nzzatto(pAMi-ELnATin),b.  at  Trieste.  Italy,  in  l.'^on, 
of  Jewish  descent;  received  a  brilliant  education,  and  be- 
came the  most  popular  historian  of  his  jieople,  bringing  to 
light  the  forgotten  epi^^ofies  of  Jewish  history  and  sufferings 
in^Spain.  He  was  liberal  in  his  views  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment exegesis,  of  which  science  he  was  professor  in  the 
rabbinical" school  at  Padua  from  1829  to  his  death  in  ISns. 
He  wrote  Hebrew,  German.  French,  ami  Italian  with  great 
elegance,  .and  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  restorers 
of  Ilebrew  literature.  He  wrote  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  French 
X'atcn  oji  haiaJi  (1834).  Hebrew  Notes  nn  the  Pe-nla.teneh 
(18.50),  and  Italian  translations  of  Job  (1844)  and  of  Isaiah 
(1850),  with  a  Ilebrew  commentary,  besides  Dlnlorineii  on 
the  Cahttlii.  the  Zoh'ir.  anri  the  Antlquilil  nf  the  Vnwel- 
r»h,ts  and  Arernt«  o/  the  Bible  (1852),  and  a  work  on  the 
Aramaic  version  of'Onkelos  (1830),  (See  Griitz,  History 
of  the  Jcirx.  vol,  xi.) 

Lycan'thropy  [Gr.  Av'/tos,  "  wolf,"  and  orSpioiro?, 
"man"],  a  kind  of  mailness  in  which  the  patient  fancies 
tli:it  he  i.s  a  wolf.  The  old  and  very  widespread  belief  in  the 
existence  of  man-wolves  possessed  of  the  devil  has  iu  many 
instances  led  deluded  persons  to  fancy  themselves  thus 
possessed  ;  and  in  not  a  few  instances  this  fancy  has  be- 
come epidemic,  and  hundreds  of  persons  have,  in  their 
delusion,  become  cannibals,  going  upon  all  fours,  living  in 
the  forests,  and  howling  like  wolves.  In  IfiOO  there  were 
hundreds  of  people  executed  in  the  Jura  for  lycanthropy. 

I,yca'oil,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  king  of  Arcadba.  Ac- 
cording to  one  version  of  the  myth,  he  and  his  sous,  fifty 
in  number,  were  changed  into  wolves  by  Zeus  as  a  punish- 
ment for  their  insolence  and  impiety.  When  Zeus  visited 
them  they  set  before  him  a  dish  in  which  they  had  mixed 
the  entrails  of  a  boy  they  had  murdered,  but  the  god  knew 
it,  and  avenged  himself  on  them.  There  arc,  however, 
other  and  very  different  versions  of  the  myth. 

Lycao'nia,  a  small  territory  of  Asia  Minor,  situated 
between  (lalalia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  and  I'hrygia.  Its 
princi]ial  town  was  Iconium,  the  presint  Kiuiieh,  After 
being  conquered  by  the  Romans  it  was  annexed  to  the 
province  of  Cappadocia.  Lycaonia  was  visited  by  Paul 
and  Barnabas  in  their  first  missionary  journey.  They  were 
at  first  regarded  as  divinities,  but  aftenvards  I'.aul  was 
stoned  (Acts  xiv.).  The  inhabitants  then  spoke  apeculiar 
language  of  unknown  alhuities. 

Lyce'lim  [Gr.  to  Aukeioi',  named  from  the  neighboring 
temple  of  Apollo  Lyccus],  the  largest  of  tlic  llirce  great 
gymnasia  of  ancient  Athens.  None  but  well-born  youth, 
whose  parcnt.agc  on  both  sides  was  Athenian,  were  allowed 
to  be  trained  here.  In  .135  b.  c.  Aristotle  was  allowed  to 
make  use  of  the  Lyceum  as  a  place  for  teaching  philosophy. 
His  instructions  were  given  while  walking  in  the  groves 
which  surrounded  the  Lyceum  ;  hcnco  his  philosophy  was 
called  Peripatetic  ("  walking  about  ").  The  Lyceum  stood 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  city,  outside  the  gates,  just  S.  of  the 
Cynosarges,  and  near  the  fountain  of  Panops.  It  was 
Burroundcd  by  a  grove  of  lofty  piano  trees. — In  I'ranco 
the  public  schools  for  secondary  instruction  have  the  name 
of  lyceimi  (/i/et^e). 

liych'nis  [Gr.  Aiijfi'ot,  a  "light"  or  "lamp"],  a  genua 
of  annual  or  perennial  plants  found  in  Europe  ami  the 
V.  S„  the  eoramone't  species  of  which  is  tho  eorneocklo 
{L.  gilha-jo).     It  belongs  to  tho  pink  family  (sec  Cauyo- 


PHYLLACEjE),and  received  its  name  from  a  scarlet  or  flame- 
colored  Grecian  species.  Several  species  are  cultivated  as 
garden-flowers  in  the  U.  S.,  the  best  known  being  tho 
scarlet  lychnis  (i.  Chalecdonica),  soul'-times  called  tho 
Maltese  cross,  a  native  of  Northern  Asia,  an  elegant  gar- 
den-flower, the  tints  of  which  vary  from  scarlet  to  rose- 
color  and  white.  The  common  mullein  pink  or  rose-cam- 
pion (L.  cvroiiaria)  is  of  this  genus.  The  i.  Sieholdii,  a 
Japanese  flower  lately  domesticated  in  the  U.  S.,  is  thought 
to  be  a  hybrid.  The  genus  differs  from  Silene,  or  catchlly, 
only  in  having  five  (rarely  four)  styles,  and  a  pod  opening 
by  as  many  or  twice  as  many  teeth.  The  corncockle  is  but 
too  common  in  wheat-fields,  the  black  seeds  being  injurious 
to  the  quality  of  the  flour. 

L.yc'ia  [Gr.  Auit(a].  an  ancient  region  of  Asia  Minor  of 
small  extent,  lying  on  the  Mediterranean,  between  Jlounts 
Taurus  on  the  N.,  Climax  on  the  E..  and  Da-ihila  on  the 
■\V.,  the  adjoining  regions  across  the  mountains  being 
Phrygia,  Pamphylia.  Pisidia,  and  Caria,  the  chief  rivers, 
Xanthus,  Liinyrus,  and  Glaucus,  and  the  most  noted  cities, 
Xanthus,  Patara,  Pinara,  Olympus,  Myra,  Tlos,  and  Tel- 
missus.  The  most  ancient  name  of  the  country,  according 
to  Herodotus,  was  Milyas.  the  inhabitants  being  of  two 
races,  Solymi  and  Termihe  or  Tremite.  Extended  accounts 
of  Lycia  have  been  given  by  tho  Greek  poets,  historians, 
and  geographers.  It  was  a  favorite  region  with  Homer, 
who  assigns  to  the  Lycian  heroes,  Glaucus  and  Sarpedon, 
the  place  of  honor  among  the  Trojan  allies,  Apollo  was 
often  called  Lyeian  Apollo  from  his  temple  at  Patara, 
second  in  renown  only  to  that  at  Delphi,  and  regarded  by 
some  as  the  place  of  his  birth.  The  Solymi.  doubtless  tho 
earliest  inhabitants  and  of  Semitic  stock,  were  conquered 
by  the  Tremila-,  who  are  said  to  have  conic  from  Crete  and 
took  the  name  of  Lyeians.  They  appear  as  Leka.  a  sea-  • 
faring  people,  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  of  thefourteenih 
century  B.  c.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  only  mention  of 
writiug  found  in  the  Homeric  poems  is  in  connection  with 
the  Lyeian  legend  of  Bellerophon.  The  Lyeians  were  con- 
quered by  Harpagus.  the  general  of  Cyrus,  notwithstand- 
ing the  heroic  and  memorable  resistance  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Xanthus,  who  burned  themselves  with  their  wives,  slaves, 
and  treasures  in  their  citadel.  They  took  part  in  the  revolt 
of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  were  subdued  and  made  a  satrapy 
of  Persia,  and  furnished  fifty  ships  to  Xerxes  for  his  inva- 
sion of  Greece.  Alexander  the  Great  subdued  the  country 
almost  at  the  outset  of  his  Asiatic  career  ;  it  was  afterwards 
attached  to  the  Syrian  empire,  and  was  given  to  the  libo- 
dians  by  the  conquering  Romans.  Soon  afterward  it  be- 
came in(le]iendent  as  a  republican  confederation  of  cities, 
but  ultimately  became  a  Roman  province,  with  Myra  as  the 
capital.  In  the  great  civil  war  on  the  death  of  Ca>sar, 
Lvcia  espoused  the  cause  of  Octavius  and  Antony,  and  was 
conquered  by  Brutus  after  a  desperate  resistance,  in  which 
the  city  of  Xanthus  repeated  its  act  of  self-immolation 
,  by  fire.  In  modern  times  Lyeia  had  fallen  into  complete 
oblivion,  no  traveller  had  explored  it,  and  the  sites  of  its 
celebrated  cities  were  unknown,  when  in  1838  and  1840  it 
was  visited  by  Mr.  (afterwards  .Sir  Charles)  Fellows,  who 
found  there  vast  ruins  of  temples,  fortresses,  and  tombs, 
and  inscriptions  in  an  unknown  charaeter.  An  expedition 
under  his  leadership  was  sent  in  a  British  vessel  of  war  1.S4B, 
which  brought  to  London  the  remarkable  sculptures  now 
occupying  the  "  Lyeian  room  "  of  the  British  Mu.seum.  The 
Lvcian  language  recovered  friun  the  inseri)>tions  by  Grote- 
fe'nd  and  Daniel  Sharpe,  and  more  recently  by  Prof.  Moritz 
,'ichmidt  of  Jeiui.  is  found  to  belong  to  the  Zendic  or  Old 
Baotrian  subdivision  of  the  Iranian  family;  and  the  date 
of  the  chief  monuments  being  nseertaineil  to  range  only 
from  530  to  3;',5  B.  r.— /.  e.  from  the  period  of  the  Persian 
conquest— it  is  therefore  inferred  that  the  language  of  the 
inscriptions  is  not  that  of  the  earlier  Lyeians,  but  that 
of  colonists  introduced  from  Persia.      The  numerous  coins 

of  Lyeia  confirm  this  view.     Tho  Lyei ilpbabct  consists 

of  twenty-five  single  and  several  double  letters.  A  few  of 
the  characters  arc  peculiar;  thirteen  are  identical  with  the 
Cypriote  iu  form,  and  consequently  related  to  the  Phoeni- 
cian, while  three  were  borrowed  from  the  (ireck.  The  in- 
soriptions  are  chiefly  from  tcuubs  cut  in  the  rock,  tlio 
Lyeians  having  been"  remarkable  for  the  honors  shown  to 
tlie  ilead,  as  well  as  for  tile  cyclopean  charaeter  of  their 
architecture,  which  in  its  later  perioil  showed  traces  of 
Grecian  influence.  (See  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  Accomil  of 
DinenverieH  in  Ltjeia  (1841)  and  Cninu  of  Aneient  lip-ia 
(IS55),  and  Schmidt,  The  Lj/eian  InHeriptinna.wilh  «  Crili- 
rnl  Commrnlan/  and  on  /i'™«i/  on  ihc  A/phaInt  and  Lan- 
guage, of  the  I.ijrianH  (Jena,  ISOS).)         Poiiteh  C.  Bi.iss. 

I.ycoiii'ins.  county  of  North-east  Pennsylvania.  Area, 
I.IOO  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  steep  wooded  ridges 
of  the  Alleglmnv  Mountains  and  by  the  W.  branch  of  llio 
Susquehanna  Ri'ver.     It  has  very  fertile  valleys,  producing 
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oattlc,  grain,  and  wool  extensively.  The  inanufacturoH  in- 
oliiiJo  liirnl)LT,  curriiij^cH,  Inilht-r,  hiirncKMcr',  lluur,  furniture, 
etf!.  Tli(!  county  eoiitiiinH  oullyinj;  lic«iM  of  rxri-liriit  fn-nii- 
bitiitniiiuiis  noiil.  It  i--  truv.Thi-il  hy  t\w  Nortln-rn  Cfiilriil 
[Liiil  thc)  !'liilnil»-l|ihiii  iind  V.v'm  iiml  other  K.  Ka.  The 
county  i^  .iividvtl  mtn  ii  nij:i,'<'<i  uiouiitriiti  n-j;i(iri,  valualilc" 
chiefly  fur  it«  coiil,  iniii,  imd  nohlf  forct*tt',  mid  a  heitutiCul 
tmd  IVrliU?  vaHry-tract.  Thr  county  eontuins  ii  tiuarry  of 
tine  hhK'It  niJirhh!.  The  hiiiiher  nmnulucluru  is  t*nurniou«. 
i'lip.  WillianL-^iMirt.     1*"|).  ITJJI'O. 

LyrominC)  'p-  ^^  l.ye"""»i"g  <"'■.  Pft-     I*«p-  (^l^. 

liyrtiprriloil,  the  puir  hall.     Sco  FiiNoi. 

I^yc'opliron,  nn  Alexandrian  gnininnirian  and  pnet, 
h.  at  CliiiUiis  in  ImiImimi,  lived 'at  the  court  of  Ptolemy 
Phihidelphus,  who  entrunted  him  uitli  the  urrangeinent 
of  thu  wiM'kH  of  Iho  eciniie  poets  contained  in  tho  Alcxan- 
diiiin  library.  He  wntte  an  extcnnivc  work  on  comedy, 
but  this,  119  well  as  liin  tragedies,  which  were  very  numer- 
ous, has  been  lost.  Only  his  CaMHtnitfru  or  Alrj-an<lra,  n 
monohit;uo  of  1  171  ianibie  verses,  is  still  exttint.  edited  by 
Haclunann  (Leipsic,  iJ^'iSj.  trant^laled  into  KnuIiHh  hy  Lord 
Uoyston.  Even  in  antiquity  this  poem  was  considered  ob- 
scure. 

liycopo'diiim  fGr.  Aukoc,  a  •'  wolf,"  nnd  woiJc.  "  foot"], 
n  genus  of  (.'i>i'n-!iiossKS  (which  sec).  It  is  tho  typical 
genus  of  tho  order  Ijyoopodiacca,!.  The  powder  called 
lycopoclium  is  composed  of  the  sporules  of  Lympuiiinm 
clnriihun  {which  is  conitnon  in  boln  the  tUd  nnd  llie  New 
World)  and  of  other  species.  It  iw  extrcinely  iiithirnirniMe, 
is  used  in  fireworks  for  making  a  while  flume,  iiiul  in  the- 
atres for  artificial  liphtninj^.  In  phurnmcy  it  is  used  ae  a 
pill-powder,  and  in  tho  nursery  as  a  dressing  powder  for 
infuuts.  The  species  are  evergreen,  and  two  or  three  are 
o.vtensively  sold  for  Christmas  decoration. 

Ijyoiir'jius,  the  Spartan  legislator,  lived,  according  to 
tho  most  conimon  tnnlition,  in  the  eighth  century  u.  r..  and 
was  a  son  of  King  Kunonii)S ;  ruled  for  bome  time  the  coun- 
try during  the  minority  of  his  nephew,  Ciiarilaos,  but  was 
af;  or  wards  compelled  to  emigrate;  visited  Asia  Minor,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  H<inieiic  songs;  Crete,  where 
he  studied  the  laws  of  Minos;  Egy|)t  find  other  countries; 
and  became  on  his  return  the  founder  of  those  institutions 
by  which  was  developed  in  Spuria  onoof  the  most  striking 
types  of  national  character  which  history  contains.  All 
details  of  his  life  arc  very  uncertain,  however,  iind  scune 
modern  scholars  even  consider  him  a  inylhicsil  jicrson  ;  but 
tho  Spartans  themselves  had  built  a  tcmiile  to  his  honor, 
and  told  tiiat  he  brought  his  laws  from  Crete,  and  intro- 
duced them  with  the  sanction  of  the  l)clphic  oracle.  Thc 
most  prominent  feature  of  Spartan  society  was  thc  division 
into  two  classes  or  castes — the  slaves,  helots,  who  per- 
formed all  the  labor  and  had  absolutely  no  rights  ;  and  thc 
citizens,  Spartans,  who  were  completely  excnqitcd  from  | 
laljor,  and  owned  and  ruled  the  land.  The  most  prominent  I 
feature  of  this  privileged  class  was  its  military  discipline. 
Thc  individual  was  absolutely  subordinate  to  the  state,  nnd 
lived  only  for  the  state.  Tho  Spartan  had  no  talent,  no 
passion,  no  plan  of  his  own;  he  was  merely  a  tool.  Only 
strong  and  well-formed  chihlren  were  allowed  to  live;  tho 
weak  or  deformed  were  exposed  to  die  on  Mount  Taygetus. 
At  the  age  of  seven  years  thc  boy  was  taken  frotn  his  mother 
and  educated  by  the  state,  which  subjected  him  to  the  se- 
verest discipline.  AVhen  he  was  thirty  years  (tld  he  was 
allowed  to  marry,  but  tho  slate  chose  his  wife,  and,  al- 
though married,  he  continued  to  live  in  garrison  till  his 
sixtieth  year.  By  tho  establishment  of  this  social  order  {of 
which  more  detailed  information  will  bo  found  in  the  article 
on  tho  ancient  history  of  (iuKKCK)  Lycurgus  succeeded  in 
transforming  the  S]>artans  from  one  of  the  rudest  and 
wildest  to  the  most  quiet  and  dignified  of  all  the  Greek 
peoples,  and  was  worshipped  by  them  as  a  gotl. 

Lycurgus,  an  Attic  orator,  b.  at  Athens  about  .lOfi  b.  c; 
belonged  to  l)euiosthenes'  party;  held  several  responsible 
positions  in  thc  city,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his 
countrymen  in  a  very  high  degree.  When  AlexaiuU'r  de- 
manded that  thc  Athenians  should  deliver  him  up  on  ac- 
count of  his  opposition  to  the  Macedonian  innuence,  they 
boldly  refused.  D.  at  Athens  ;>2:i  n.  r.  Of  his  orations, 
fifteen  were  still  extant  at  the  time  of  Plutarch,  but  only 
one  has  come  down  to  us — that  against  Leoerales,  delivered 
in  ;>:UI  11.  r..  edited  by  ^laet/.ner  {Ilerlin,  IS.".fi). 

liyd'da  [Gr.  Av55a].  an  ancient  town  of  Palestine,  within 
thc  trilie  of  Ephraim.  on  thc  road  from  Jerusalem  to  .lopjia, 
9  miles  E.  of  the  latter.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  bears  tho 
name  of  Lod,  as  also  in  the  Apocrypha.  It  was  the  scene 
of  Peter's  miracle  of  healing  Kneas  (Acts  ix.  32.  3.>);  was 
destroyed  by  Ccstius  (lallns  in  his  march  against  Jerusalem, 
rebuilt  as  capital  of  one  of  thc  nine  toparchies  of  Juiljfn, 
and  became  thc  seat  of  a  celebrated  Jewish  school  of  thc 


law.  Later  it  received  tho  oatne  of  Dioipolff,  wa«  one  of  Iho 

principal  phuren  of  I'aleiitino  lor  wevt^rul  centuricK,  waM  Ihe 
Meat  of  a  bishopric,  and  thc  birthplace  of  the  celebrated 
martyr  St.  George,  the  pulron  ut  England.  It  tif^ured 
largely  during  the  CruxadeH,  aad  in  Btill  an  oxleuaivo  town 
under  the  naniu  of  /,«»/. 

Lycl'KUtc  f.loii.Y),  h.  at  Lydgate,  SufTtdk,  England, 
about  M7i» ;  Htiidied  at  Oxford;  travelled  in  France  and 
Italy,  and  became  llic  bead  of  ni'cboul  ut  Itury  SI.  Edmund^, 
lie  wrott'  hcveral  poi-llcal  workc--  7'Ae  /'aU  f>/  Priurm,  Thr 
Storic  of  ThfhvH,  and  Thr  fliKtorif,  Sifjr,  ami  /Jrntriirtiftn 
n/  Tnnff — which  arc  chiefly  valuable  nn  monuments  of  the 
English  language  in  that  obscure  period.  I),  ut  Itury  St. 
ICdrnund's  about  lUiI. 

Lyil'in,  country  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  between  Ionia, 
Caria,  Phrygia,  and  Mysia.  It  watt  very  fumouB  for  i(H 
wealth.  Paetolus  ran  through  it,  and  Cro.-sus  was  one  of 
its  kings.  The  inhabitants  were  noted  for  the  corruption 
of  their  morals.  The  capital  was  Sardis.  The  history  of 
the  country  during  the  dynasties  of  the  Atyada'i  IleraclidiCf 
and  Merrnnadfe  is  merely  fabulous,  with  very  few  glinipi>«8 
of  actual  truth.  On  tho  defeat  of  Cra'sua  by  Cyrus  thc 
country  became  a  dependency  of  Persia. 

Lyd'iiin  [from  Li/d!'(],\n  music,  the  depignalion  of  ono 
of  the  aneienl  ecclesiastical  modes.  Its  Pcalc  is  that  of  F. 
and  it  differs  from  the  modern  scale  on  that  letter  by  having 
U  utiturttl  instead  of  Bb. 

Lydinn  Stone,  a  siticious  slate  or  flinty  jasper  of  a 
velv'*f -lilaek  ''nlor,  used  as  a  touchstone  for  testing  the 
(Quality  of  g(dd  and  silver.  {Sec  Jasfku.) 

Ly'cll  (Sir  CnAKLKs),  Bart..  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S..  F.  G.  S., 
b.  at  Kinnordy,  Forfarshire,  Scotland,  Nov.  14,  I71I7;  was 
educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in 
1819;  studied  law,  and  was  called  to  tho  bar,  but  soon  de- 
voted himself  to  scientific  researches,  especially  in  geology, 
in  which  branch  he  had  become  interesieil  through  the  uni- 
versity lectures  of  thc  celebrated  Dr.  Huckland.  His  earliest 
labors  consisted  in  an  extensive  personal  examination  of 
the  deposits  of  Forfarshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Hampshire, 
concerning  which  he  published  in  the  TrnuHncthnm  of  thc 
Geological  Society  and  in  Brewster's  Jonruul  of  Sriturr. 
(1820-27)  several  papers,  which  displayed  great  powers  of 
observation,  conjoined  with  remarkable  acuteness  in  detect- 
ing the  real  significance  of  scientific  data — qualities  which 
were  exemplified  in  a  still  higher  degree  in  his  great  work, 
Priuciplrn  of  (jeolorfti  (;J  vols..  18.'!0-^,.'i),  which  immediately 
became  the  standard  authority  on  the  subject.  It  received 
large  additions  in  successive  editions,  wbich  were  rapidly 
called  for.  In  1S:JS  he  published  a  work  embracing  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  this,  which  under  thc  titles  Eicmcnts  of 
(ieologif  and  Mmtnal  t^f  Elrmentartf  Gofm/tf  \ias9C<\  through 
many  editions,  until  in  1S70  it  was  definitely  recast  into  the 
Stiideiit'tt  Manual  of  Gtofiujtj.  In  1832  be  was  appointed 
professor  of  geology  at  King's  College,  London;  married 
in  the  same  year  the  eldest  daughter  of  another  eminent 
geologist,  Leonard  Horner  j  became  president  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  in  ISSfi,  .and  again  in  ISoO;  delivered  a 
course  of  geological  lectures  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1^41, 
after  which  he  travelled  extensively  in  Canada.  Nova 
Scotia,  and  thc  U.  S.  as  far  S.  as  Kentucky,  and  published 
bis  Travels  in  North  America  (1846),  which,  though  popu- 
larly written,  contained  a  better  geological  map  of  thc 
r.  S.  than  bad  previously  appeared;  made  another  tour  in 
the  V.  S.  (Sept.,  I84.'i-June,  1846),  giving  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  Southern  States  and  the  Missi.-sippi  River,  and 
published  ^1  Second  Visit  to  the  United  .Sra/c*-(l8Jll),  treat- 
ing at  some  length  of  American  social  life  nnd  political 
aspects.  He  was  knighted  in  1848.  and  created  a  baronet 
Au"".  22,  1864.  On  the  appearance  of  Darwin's  celebrated 
Oritjin  of  Species,  Sir  Charles  made  a  careful  re-examina- 
tion of  the  geological  evidences  bearing  upon  the  subject 
thus  brought  into  prominence,  and  gave  his  support  to  thc 
"Darwinian  theory"  in  a  learned  work,  O'eoloffical  Ed- 
dcurcn  uf  thc  Antiquitif  «/  J/rtii  (I8fi:;),  revising  his  earlier 
bonks  in  conformity  with  these  views.  All  the  writings  of 
Sir  Charles  Lycll  give  evidence  of  fine  literary  as  well  as 
seientilic  nbility.  are  models  of  clearness  and  accuracy, 
and  may  be  read  with  interest  by  the  public  in  generaL  D. 
in  London  Feb.  22,  I87J. 

Lygo'dium  [Gr.  Ai-y^Si^.  "  flexible  "].  a  genus  of  climb- 
ing ferns  found  in  New  Zealand;  Japan,  and  America. 
One  species  only,  L.  palmnfum,  is  found  in  thc  U.  S.,  frotn 
Massachusetts  to  thc  Gulf  States.  It  is  much  prited  lor 
purposes  of  decoration.  One  or  two  species  arc  cultivated 
in  greenhouses. 

I^y'kens,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Dauphin  co..  Pa.,  on  the 
Lykens  Valley  R.  R.,  a  tributary  of  the  Northern  Central 
R.  R.,  44  miles  N.  E.  of  Hiirrisburg.  has  a  public  library, 
a  newspaper,  a  bank,  c  s.ivings  fund,  a  building  a-ssociation. 
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2  foundries,  a  machine-shop,  a  steam  saw  and  planing  mill, 

3  hotels,  stores,  etc.     Principal  business,  shipping  Lykens 
Valley  coal.    Pop.  1246.     S.  M.  Fenn.  Ed.  '*  Register." 

Ly'kins,  tp.  of  Crawford  co.,  0.     Pop.  1140. 

Lyle,  post-v.  and  t,p.  of  Mower  co.,  Minn.,  on  the  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  R.  R.  (Mason  City  branch).  Pop.  480. 

Lyies'ville,  a  v.  of  Presidio  co.,  Tex.     Pop.  124. 

Lyl'V,  or  Lilly  (Jobn),  b.  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  Eng- 
land, in  15Jo  or  U'»j4  ;  graduated  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  in  Ij^.  His  Euphvrs  the  Anntomy  of  Wtt  (1579) 
and  Euphitea  and  his  Eutjlawl  (1580)  attained  great  popu- 
larity in  his  own  times.  (See  Euphuism.)  These  works 
have  been  edited  among  the  Arber  reprints.  Pn»f.  llush- 
ton  of  Cork  has  discovered  that  Euphuea  and  his  Ephwhns, 
the  most  valued  portion  of  the  Eiiphnen,  is  a  rather  close 
paraphrase  of  Plutarch  On  Education.  Lyly  also  wrote 
nine  court-plays,  which  contain  fine  passages  and  songs. 
He  was  perhaps  the  author  of  Pap  with  an  Ifatrhcttc,  a 
once  famous  pamphlet.  His  life  was  mostly  spent  at 
Elizabeth's  court.     D.  in  Nov.,  1606. 

Ly'man,  county  of  S.  Dakota,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by 
the  Missouri  River,  intersected  by  AVhite  River.  Area.  700 
square  miles.  It  has  been  formed  since  the  census  of  1870, 
and  is  still  very  thinly  peopled. 

Lyman,  tp.  of  Ford  co..  111.     Pop.  740. 

Lyman,  post-tp.  of  York  co.,  Me..  5  miles  E.  of  Alfred, 
has  4  churches  and  manufactures  of  lumber.     Pop.  1052. 

Lyman,  post-tp.  of  Grafton  co.,  N.  H.,  10  miles  N.  E. 
of  Wells  River,  has  manufactures  of  starch.     Pop.  658, 

Lyman  (Chester  Smith),  b.  at  Manchester,  Conn.,  Jan. 
1.*?,  I>il4;  studied  astronomy  and  the  kindred  sciences  in 
boyhood  without  a  teacher,  constructing  astronomical  and 
optical  apparatus  with  his  own  hands,  and  computed  com- 
plete almanacs  for  18;iO  and  1831,  and  tables  of  eclipses  for 
fifteen  years  ahead.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  1837, 
taught  school  at  Ellington  two  years,  studied  theology  at 
Union  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  and  at  New  Haven  1840-42:  was 
pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  at  New  Britain,  Conn., 
1843-45 ;  went  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  on  account  of  fail- 
ing health  in  1S45;  taught  the  Royal  SL-hool.  having  as 
pupils  four  of  the  recent  occupants  of  the  Hawaiian  throne; 
became  a  surveyor  in  California  1847;  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest to  send  to  the  Eastern  States  authentic  accounts  of  the 
discovery  of  gold;  settled  at  New  Haven  1850.  where  he 
engaged  in  scientific  pursuits,  and  was  one  of  the  revisers 
of  Webster's  Dictionary  for  the  edition  of  1864,  taking 
charge  of  the  scientific  termi',  and  became  in  1S59  professor 
of  industrial  mechanics  and  physics  in  Yale  College,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  organizing  the  Shefiield  Scientific 
School,  in  which  he  also  taught  astronomy,  both  theoreti- 
cal and  ])ractical.  Since  1870  his  professorship  has  been 
that  of  astronomy  and  physics.  Ho  has  published  articles 
in  the  Am.  Jour,  of  Science,  The  JVew  Enfflander,  and  else- 
where, and  made  various  useful  inventions:  e.  g.  his  wave 
apparatuSjhis  pendulum  apparatus  for  acoustic  curves,  etc. 
He  is  an  honorary  number  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Adv.ancement  of  Science,  and  fills  positions  in  several 
scientific  bodies  in  his  own  country. 

Lyman  (Henrv),  b.  in  Northampton.  Mass..  in  1810; 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  1829.  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  1832,  and  was  one  of  the  first  missionaries  sent  to 
the  East  Indian  Archipelago  by  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  (Congregntionalist). 
With  his  companion,  Rev.  Samuel  Munson.  he  labored  for 
two  years  among  the  savage  Battahs  of  Sumatra,,  by  whom 
they  were  both  murdered  .Tune  28.  1834.  He  had  published 
a  volume  entitled  The  Condition  of  Frmalen  In  J'aijan 
ConntricH. 

Lyman  (Gen.  Phinkas),  b.  at  Durham.  Conn.,  about 
1716;  graduated  at  Yalo  College  in  I73S;  was  tutor  tlicre 
till  1711;  became  a  lawyer  at  Sufiield  :  was  appointed 
ma.)or-general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Connecticut 
forces  in  the  French  war;  built  Fort  Lyman  (since  called 
Fort  Edward).  N.  Y. :  suececded  Sir  William  .Johnson 
in  command  at  the  battle  of  Lake  George;  was  en- 
gaged in  the  attack  upon  Ticonderogii,  the  capture  of 
Crown  Point,  (ho  surrender  of  Montreal,  and  the  expedi- 
tion against  Havana  (1762);  spent  several  years  in  Eng- 
land as  agent  to  solicit  lands  for  a  colnny  iii  Florida,  and 
d.  in  West  Florida  (now  Mississippi),  near  Natclu-z,  in  1775. 

Lyman  f(ien.  Tiiuononi:).  b.  in  Boston.  Mass.,  Feb.  10, 
1792:  gra<liiated  at  Harvard  College  1810;  inherited  an 
ample  fortune;  visited  Europe  18M:  wrote  a  small  volume, 
Thrrr  WrrlcH  in  Pttrin  {1814);  studied  law.  and  made  a 
flecond  Furopenn  tour,  on  returning  from  which  lie  pub- 
lished r/.r  Politicaf  Slate  of  ffafy  (\H20);  delivered  the 
Fourth  of  .Tiilv  omtion  at  Bostnn'l820:  wrote  an  A>roitnt 
of  the  Hartford  Conrmliou  fl823),  in  defence  of  that  cele- 


brated  political    demonstration,    and   published   a   useful 

work,  The  Diplomacy  of  the  U.  S.  with  Foreifju  Nations 
(1826).  He  took  an  active  part  in  politics,  served  in  both 
branches  of  the  legislature,  became  brigadier-general  of 
militia,  and  was  mayor  of  Buston  1832-35.  la  the  latter 
year  he  was  prominent  in  disapproval  of  the  early  popular 
meetings  of  the  abolitionists,  and  incurred  obloquy /m  that 
account.  D.  at  Bijston  July  17,  1849.  He  was  a  liberal 
benefactor  to  the  State  Horticultural  Society  and  the  Farm 
School,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  State  Reform  School  at 
Westborough,  to  which  he  gave  $82,000. 

Lyman  (Theodoue  Brnkdict),  I>.  D..  b.  near  Boston, 
Mass.,  Nov.  27,  1815;  graduated  at  Hamilton  College, 
Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in  1837.  and  at  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1840  ;  ordained  dea- 
con in  Christ  church,  Baltimore,  in  September  of  the  same 
year,  and  early  the  next  month  became  rector  of  St.  John's 
church,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  where  he  remained  until  ho  en- 
tered upon  the  rectorship  of  Trinity  church,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  in  Apr.,  1850  ;  continued  in  charge  of  that  parish 
until  May.  1860,  when  he  went  to  Europe,  and  remained 
nearly  ten  years.  During  that  time  he  had  charge  for  a 
short  period  of  an  American  church  in  Florence,  and  later 
was  for  several  years  rector  of  the  American  •Episcopal 
church  in  Rome.  Upon  his  return  to  America  in  1869,  he 
became  rector  of  Trinity  church,  San  Francisco,  and  was 
in  charge  of  that  church  when  elected  assistant  bishop 
of  North  Carolina  in  May,  1873.  He  was  consecrated  to 
that  office  in  Christ  church,  Raleigh,  Dec.  11,  in  the  same 
year. 

Lyme,  tp.  of  New  London  co..  Conn.,  on  the  E.  bank 
of  the  Connecticut  River.  Lyme  R.  R.  Station  is  in  Old 
Lyme  tp.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River,  near 
its  mouth,  and  on  the  Shore  Line  R.  R.     Pop.  1181. 

Lyme,  post-tp.  of  Grafton  co.,  N.  H.     Pop.  1358. 

Lyme,  tp.  of  JcfTcrson  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Lake  Ontario.  It 
includes  the  important  villages  of  Chauniont  and  Three 
Mile  Bay,  and  has  valuable  fisheries  and  limestone  quar- 
ries.    Pop.  2465. 

Lyme,  tp.  of  Huron  co.,  0.     Pop.  2380. 

Lymphatics.  See  Histology,  by  Col.  J.  J.  Wooi>- 
WAun.  M.  D..  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Lyn,  post-v.  of  Leeds  co.,  Ont.,  Canada,  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  has  good  water-power,  and  manufactures 
of  cloth,  leather,  lasts,  and  rubber  goods.     Pop.  about  750. 

Lynch,  tp.  of  Texas  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  522. 

Lynch  (Capt.  Hfnry  Blosse),  C.  B.,  b.  in  Castlecarra. 
Mayo,  Ireland,  about  1798;  entered  the  British  navy  in 
1823  ;  was  employed  in  surveys  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  learned 
Arabic  and  Persian;  became  in  1825  lieutenant  and  inter- 
preter to  the  squadron  :  was  eni])loyed  in  negotiations  with 
the  independent  Arab  chieftains ;  was  shipwrecked  on  the 
Nubian  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  in  1832.  and  crossed  the 
Desert  to  the  Nile;  was  appointed  in  1834  second  in  com- 
mand in  Coi.  Chesney's  I-'uphrates  expedition  :  commanded 
a  squadron  of  the  Indian  navy  in  1842  off  the  coast  of 
Scinde,  and  in  1851  on  the  Trrawaddy ;  settled  at  I^aris  in 
1854,  and  d.  there  Apr.  14.  1873.  He  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  Trttnanctions  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society. 

Lynch  (Patripk  Nilson),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Chcraw,  S.  C, 
Mar.  10,  1817;  studied  theology  in  the  Ca.th()Ii(r  seminary 
at  Charleston  and  in  the  Cnllcgo  of  the  Propaganda  at 
Rome;  was  ordained  priest  in  1840;  became  rector  of  the 
seminary  at  Charleston,  vicar-general  of  the  diocese  in 
1850,  and  bishop  of  Charleston  in  1858.  He  built  sev- 
eral churches,  including  the  fine  cathedral  of  St.  Michael ; 
founded  an  Ursuline  eoii\ent.an  orphan  asylum,  and  many 
schools;  and  some  of  these  establishments  liaving  been  de- 
stroyed during  the  war,  he  has  since  chiclly  devoted  him- 
self to  their  restoration,  for  which  purpose  ho  has  made 
extensive  tours  through  the  Northern  States,  preaching 
and  collecting  funds.  He  has  written  some  theological 
and  scientitic  essays,  and  participated  in  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil of  lS6!t-70,  supporting  the  dogma  of  infallibility. 

Lynch  (Thomas,  Jr.),  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  h.  in  Prince  (ioorge  parish,  S.  C, 
Aug.  5,  1749;  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, and  studied  law  in  the  Temple.  London.  In  1772  lie 
returned  (o  Smith  Carolina :  became  in  1775  a  captain  in  llie 

f)rovincial  troojis  ;  was  sent,  in  1776  to  (.'ongress  tt)  succerd 
lis  father,  who  died  in  tliat  year.  l)nt  his  own  health  failing, 
he  soon  left  Congress.  In  1779  lie  sailed  for  the  West  In- 
dies on  account  of  his  health,  but  the  ship  was  never  ngaio 
heard  from. 

Lynch  (Com.  William  F.).  b.  in  Virginia  in  1801  ;  en- 
tered the  naval  service  in  1  81!) ;  became  a  li'-u tenant  in  1  828. 
and  condui'leil  in  18  18  an  official  survey  of  the  Jordan  and 
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Dond  Sun,  tlio  rcHults  of  wbioh  wero  f;ivon  in  hiB  Xarmtivf. 
(iHiU).  Ho  iJubliHhcd  in  I  HOI  Naval  Lifv,  or  OhHtrvationn 
Afloat  and  ini  Skurr  ;  In'oiirio  ooiiiiiiuii<li!r  in  IHIO,  cuptuiii 
in  IH.'iO,  ri'Hi|;ui'il  in  IS(W  ;  wiik  rMmmntlurv  in  tho  Cuofcd- 
erato  Hcrvict*,  iiiul  <1.  at  Itul(irnor)?  Oct.  1",  \>>Vi!>. 

Iiyncli'biiri;,  tji.  of  iMuNun  m.,  III.     INip.  HOI, 

ryiU'hbiirK?  ]i<'Kt-v.  of  Itdilhon  tp.,  Jlii^lihind  co..  0., 
nn  'I'lirlln  ('rt'ck  itnil  on  tlu-  Mtiriutta  und  (^'ineinnati  U.  \i. 
(  ||illHl>..i'..'  JMiiiicii).      Pop.  -170. 

Lyiirlihiir:;,  p<mt.v.  and  fp.  of  Sumtor  co.,  8.  C,  on 
tho  \VilMiiMv,'h>ii  and  AugiiHta  U.  II.     Pop.  I&08. 

LyiU'lihiir;;,  post-v.  of  llunis  eo.,  T«x.,  110  luilci*  S.  E. 
of  iloti-t.ui.      IN.p.  7U. 

Ijynclibiir^,  <'ity  of  Campholl  co..  Vu.,  nn  tho  S.  hank 
ofJiitiirr*  Ki\  IT,  at  the  jun<'lion  rif  ijic  WaHJiin^jtun  X'irjrlnia 
.Midland  and  (ircat  Snutlirrn  with  tlic  Atlantic  Mii4HiKF«ippi 
mid  Ohio  K.  It.  The  .laiii<>H  Kivt-r  and  Kanawha  (.'anal 
conni'ft  it  with  Kii-hinnml,  distant  'JO  niili-n  V..  hy  N. 
I.ynrlibmx  '^^  situated  on  tho  siden  of  a  hill  ri>in(;  abruptly 
troni  tho  rivur,  and  pn'S4*n(M  a  pictun'M(|ur  appi-arani;r  witli 
itd  nuuiorou8  terrm-ivH  audornaim-ntal  villa-rc'^idcnuix,  which 
command  a  splcndiil  view  of  the  lUur  Kidjjo  and  tho  eclc- 
hratod    Peaks  id'  Otter,  1*1)  niilcH   distant.      It  i.n   a  central 

[mint  for  an  extensive  shipping  ami  disfrihutinK  hunincBs, 
lafl  40  manufactories  of  toliaoeo,  ceveral  iron-foundries, 
railway  macliine-shops,  (potion  autl  llourin;;  mills,  and  en- 
joys  a  nniijnilicent  water-power,  as  yat  hut  slightly  devel- 
oped, wliil<!  iti  the  immediate  vi(-inity  vast  depiisitt^  of  uoal 
and  iron  arc  found.  The  reservoir  oonslructed  in  1828  ia 
situated  2.'»3  feet  above  tho  river,  from  wliieh  tin?  water  is 
supplied  by  a  double  foreo-pump  worked  hy  abrcast-whccl. 
Thero  aro  2  national  and  I!  savings  banks,  10  churches,  :\ 
daily  ami  '^  tri-weckly  ncwspajiers,  4  large  publie-schocti 
buildings,  several  ]irivate  scboub-i,  u  hospital,  orphan  asy- 
hiiu,  court-hnuso,  and  jail.      Pop.  in  IH70.  Gs2J. 

liyiich  I^aw,  tho  practice  of  trying  and  punishing 
men  for  alleged  crimes  and  offences  with  which  they  arc 
ch:iigcd  by  unauthorized  jiorsons,  who  unjustifnihly  at- 
tempt to  administer  what  they  niay  deem  to  be  justice, 
without  regard  to  tho  forms  or  sanctions  of  law,  and  in 
violation  of  the  right  of  tho  proper  legal  authorities  (o 
bfing  alleged  otlenders  to  trial.  In  times  of  especial  tur- 
Inileueo  and  disorder,  when  the  duly  constituted  legal  au- 
thorities seem  powerless  or  unwilling  to  enforce  tho  laws, 
or  when  llie  necessity  of  making  a  terrible  cxanijilo  of 
offenders  in  order  that  the  criminal  classes  may  he  in- 
timiilatcd  is  particularly  felt,  it  has  sometimes  liappcneil 
in  tho  history  of  this  country,  especially  in  the  West- 
ern and  Southern  States,  that  members  of  tho  community 
have  taken  the  execution  of  tho  law  into  their  own  hands. 
and  by  the  organization  of  so-callod"  vigilance  committees  " 
have  endeavored  to  suppress  eriino  by  the  vigorous  and 
efTeetive  though  illegal  methods  of  lynch  law.  So  in  com- 
munities largely  nnido  up  of  ilcspcradocs,  or  in  those  where 
tho  orderly  methods  of  civil  ailministralion  have  not  he- 
come  fully  establisheil.  this  form  of  mol>  law.  as  it  has  boon 
aptly  termed,  is  wont  to  be  freijutMifly  resorted  to.  Many 
instances  of  this  kind  have  occurroil  in  the  mining  districts 
of  tho  Western  States.  Sometimes  tho  methods  of  lynch 
law  aro  adopted  to  mark  (ho  popular  abhorrence  of  some 
particularly  atrocious  crime,  and  ttj  ensure  tbo  rapidity, 
certainty,  and  severity  of  punishment  which  aro  thought 
necessary,  hut  which  may  not  result  from  the  regular  ad- 
ministration of  tlie  law  if  it  be  suffered  to  take  its  duo 
course.  While  lynch  law  has  been  in  poino  instances  iiro- 
iluetivo  of  much  advantage  in  stamping  out  crime,  yet  it 
is  ordinarily  an  unmixed  evil.  The  legal  safeguards  which 
serve  to  protect  an  innocent  man  from  unjust  conviction 
are  almost  invariably  disregarded,  and  tlio  excitement  and 
(•assion  under  which  the  self-constituted  judges  usually 
labor  render  conviction  almost  a  certainty  in  all  cases, 
whether  the  person  accused  ho  innocent  or  guilty.  More- 
over, the  natural  effect  is  to  produce  social  disorganization 
hy  weakening  tlio  power  and  influence  of  the  i)rnpor  legal 
tribunals,  and  by  accustoming  men's  minds  tr)  the  usurpa- 
tion of  judicial  power  and  the  disregard  of  legal  methods 
of  procedure. 

The  origin  of  this  phrase  has  been  variously  accounted 
for.  It  is  usually  derived  from  a  Virginian  farmer  named 
livuch.  It  is  said  that  in  the  early  history  of  this  State  it 
hecame  the  |»ractice  in  its  western  districts,  hy  reas<m  of 
tlieir  distance  from  the  courts  of  law,  to  refer  legal  con- 
troversies to  the  leading  men  of  the  neighborhood,  to  try 
criminal  offenders  before  them.  etc..  and  that  this  nuin  ex- 
ercised these  unauthorized  judicial  functions  so  oommonlv 
that  he  became  well  known  as  **.Tudge  Lynch."  His  name 
was  ro.idily  transferred  to  the  illegal  method  of  adminis- 
tering justice  which  he  adopted.  Another  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  phrase  is  that  it  is  derived  from  the  name  of 
James  Fitzstephcns  Lynch,  the  mayor  of  tialwny.  Ireland. 


in  I4'J.t,  who  ifl  said  to  havo  bani^od  bin  son  with  bin  own 
hnndN  out  of  a.  window  for  defrauding  u  Kpaniard  and 
ufterwfirdH  murdering  him  in  order  to  eoneual  the  defalca- 
tion. Another  derivation  ih  from  the  name  of  one  Lynch, 
Buid  to  have  been  sent  to  Ainerien  In  [t'tXJ-HH  (o  hu\i\>rtfh 
piracy,  and  ^unpor-ed  to  have  received  authority  to  punish 
Hummarily  nucdi  piraten  iih  might  be  captur.edf  without  a 
formal  legal  trial.  Another  explanation  in  that  it  i«  de 
rived  frrun  tin-  name  of  Mr.  Lynch,  tho  foun<ler  of  Lynch- 
burg, \'a.  'I'be  rc:il  origin  of  tho  term  "  lynch  law  "  inuxL 
bo  consiilered  doubtful.  (See  Wheeler'n  Dictiouury  uj  the 
NuU-.d  NumcH  iif  Fittimi^  title  ".Judge  Lyneh.") 

Okoiuji-:  Ciiahk.     K»:viski>  iiy  T.  W.  L>wi(;iit. 

Lyncli'H  UaiK-li,  a  v.  of  Stophenw  co.,  Tex.    Pop.  VI. 

Lyiul,  tp.  r,f  Ke<hv<,od  CO.,  Minn.      Pop.  20H. 

liyndr  (Wiujam  Pitt),  b.  at  Sherburne.  N.  Y.,  Hcc. 
\^,  LSI  7;  graduate. I  at  Vale  College  IH.'IS;  waH  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  New  York  City  ISII,  and  removed  the  «amo 
year  to  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  where  he  has  since  resided  :  was 
appointi'd  attorney-general  of  Wisconsin  is  (J,  IT.  S.  din- 
triet  attorney  1H4."»;  was  a  member  of  Congress  IH47— (0. 
mayor  of  Milwaukee  ISOO,  member  of  the  State  legif<hituru 
18f)t!,  of  tho  State  senate  IHfiS-ny.  and  was  again  chosen 
to  Congress  as  a  Democrat  at  the  election  of  1874. 

Lyndc'borough,  jiost-tp.  of  Hillsborough  co.,  X.  IL, 
30  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Concord,  has  manufactures  of  glass, 
lumber,  and  other  goods.     Pop.  820. 

Lyii'dcMi,  tp.  of  Stearns  eo..  Minn.     Pop.  270. 

Lyiidcn,  tp.  of  Juneau  co..  Wis.     Pup.  479. 

liViKlrii,  Ip.  of  Sheboygan  eo.,  Wis.     Pop.  1552. 

liyn'dtiii,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Whiteside  co.,  HI.,  on  Rock 
Kivcr  and  the  Itockford  Rock  Island  and  St.  Louis  R.  R  . 
lias  a  good  public  school.  2  churches,  a  newspaper,  several 
large  wills,  3  faotcis,  stores,  and  good  water-power.  Pop. 
10:^1).  R.  C.  Olin.  En.  •'  Frek  Pri:ss." 

LyndoUf  post-v.  of  Osago  co.,  Kan.,  has  I  newspaper, 

Lyndon,  p(»st-tp.  of  Aroostook  co.,  Me.,  85  miles  X.  of 
Iloullon,  has  .'{  churches  and  some  nianufacturet^.  Pop.  1410. 

Lyndon,  tp.  of  Washtenaw  co.,  Mieh.     Pop.  823. 

Lyndon,  Ip.  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y,,  has  3  churches. 
(P.  O..  Elgin  or  Kawson.)     Pop.  894. 

Lyndon,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Caledonia  oo.,  Vt.,  on  the 
Connecticut  and  Passumpsie  R.  R..  40  rniles  S.  of  tho 
C.'iiiada  line,  has  5  churches,  a  Baptist  college,  a  large 
academy  and  graded  school,  a  newspaper,  a  national  hank, 
.'{  hotels.  2  carriage-factories,  the  offices  and  repair-shops 
of  the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  R.  R..  several  largo 
mills,  and  a  number  of  stores,  shops,  etc.     I*op.  2171*. 

C.  M.  Chase,  Prop.  "  Vfrmost  Union." 

Lyn'donville,  post-v.  of  Yates  tp.,  Orleans  co.,  N.  Y., 
has  3  cUurches  and  some  manufactures.      Pop.  400. 

Lynd'hnrst  (.John  Singikton  Coplev).  IJ vron.  b.  at 
Boston.  Mass.,  May  21,  1772.  sou  of  the  artist  J.S.Copley; 
was  carried  to  England  in  1774:  graduated  with  high 
honors  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1794,  and  hecame 
a  fellow  of  Trinity:  visited  the  L.  S.  in  company  with  Tol- 
ney  ;  was  called  to  tho  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1804:  be- 
came a  sergeant-at-law  in  1813:  chief-justice  of  Chester 
1S17  ;  entered  Parliament  as  a  Tory  in  1818  ;  was  knighted 
and  nmde  solicitor-general  ISUt;  was  counsel  of  (Jeorge 
IV.  in  1S20  in  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline;  became  attor- 
ney-general in  1823;  sat  in  Parliament  for  Cambridge 
University  1821'),  and  was  made  master  of  the  rolls;  op- 
posed Catlmlic  emancipation  :  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Riiron  Lyndhurst  and  appointed  lord  chancellor  in  1827, 
holding  that  (tffice  until  1830.  a  second  time  from  1834-35, 
and  again  from  1841-40;  was  chief  baron  of  tho  exchequer 
I8;i0:  lord  high  steward  of  Cambridge  University  1840,  and 
d.  in  Lon.jun  Oct.  12,  1863. 

Lynr'doch  (Thomas  Graham).  Baron,  b.  at  Balgowan, 
Perthshire,  Scotland,  in  1748;  entered  the  army;  served 
at  Gibraltar  and  iu  the  defence  of  Toulon  17t'3:  entered 
Parliament  and  raised  a  Scotch  regiment  of  foot  1794  :  be- 
came colonel  1795;  served  iu  the  Austrian  army  in  Italy 
I7'.>ri,  with  the  British  forces  iu  Minorca  and  Sicily  1797.  at 
the  siege  of  Malta  1798;  was  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  John 
Moore  in  Spain  1808-00;  participated  in  the  defence  of 
Cadi/  1810:  became  licuteuaut-geueral  1811  ;  defeated  the 
French  at  Barossa  Mar.,  1811  ;  served  un<Ier  Wellingtun  at 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz  1812;  commanded  a  division 
at  Vittoria  June2I.  1813  :  took  San  Sebastian  Aue.  31. 1813; 
engaged  in  the  defence  of  Holland  1 81 4:  created  Baron  Lyne- 
doch  May  3,  1814;  became  general  1821.  and  governor  of 
Dunbarton  Castle  182l>.     D.  in  London  Dec.  18,  I84:L 

Lynn,  a  v.  of  Henderson  co..  111.     Pop.  251. 

Lynn,  tp.  nf  Henry  co..  HI.     Pop.  1119. 

Lynn,  tp.  of  Knox  co..  III.     Pop.  96C. 

Lynn,  tp.  of  Woodford  co.,  III.     Pop.  800. 
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Lyniiy  tp.  of  Posey  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1666. 

Lynn,  tp.  of  Warren  co.,  la.     Pop.  1020. 

Lynn,  city  and  port  for  small  vessels  of  Essex  co., 
Mass.,  on  the  N.  side  of  Massachust- tts  Bay,  being  nearly  at 
what  mav  be  called  the  northern  chop  of  Boston  Harbor. 
The  township  is  sub-triangular  in  outline,  of  about  10 
square  miles;  extent  along  the  shore,  about  3  miles.  The 
S.  half  lies  on  a  conglomerate  and  porphyry  formation,  and 
is  wholly  improved  and  settled  ;  the  N.  half  is  forest  and 
wild  pasture,  with  few  dwellings.  The  W.  boundary  runs 
near  the  Saugus  River,  which  empties  into  its  harbor:  the 
E.  line  is  marked  by  a  chain  of  basins  called  the  *'  Lakes 
of  Lynn."  the  chief  of  which  are  Flax,  Sluice,  and  Cedar 
ponds.  The  city  is  built  mostly  on  flat  laml,  with  salt  marshes 
in  front,  but  a  line  of  hills  runs  behind  it,  aliout  li  miles 
from  the  shore,  one  of  which,  called  the  Highlands,  bends 
to  the  S.  into  the  middle  of  the  city,  and  its  southern  spur, 
known  as  High  Roek,  rises  185  feet  high  in  the  densest 
part  of  the  place.  The  harbor  is  not  good,  and  only  used 
for  coastwise  trade;  it  is  defended  from  the  sea  by  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Nahant.  Lynn  lies  about  10  miles  N.  E.  from 
Boston,  being  furnished  with  communication  by  the  East- 
ern R.  R.,  with  its  two  separate  routes,  an<l  by  the  Boston 
Revere  and  Lynn  R.  R.,  now  buibling.  Hence  it  is  much 
used  for  summer  residences.  It  has  an  ornamental  com- 
mon, which  is  very  fine,  though  not  large,  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  cemeteries  in  New  England.  The  water- 
works are  extensive,  drawing  their  supply  from  two  large 
artificial  ponds,  Breed's  and  Birch,  and  distributing  nearly 
2,000.000  gallons  per  day,  with  177  feet  reservoir-pressure. 
The  pumping  apparatus  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  country.  The  city  hall  is  a  splendid  block  of  brownstone, 
costing  $;^11,722,  and  much  admired.  The  soldiers'  monu- 
ment is  also  a  fine  work  of  art  in  bronze  and  granite,  cast 
in  Munich  from  designs  by  Jackson,  and  costing  $30,000. 
Lynn  has  a  very  good  market,  and  excellent  fisheries  near 
bv.  Its  public  buildings  are  many  and  approved.  Music 
Hall,  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  and  Exchange  Hall  are  attractive 
and  commodious.  It  ha?  an  electric  fire-alarm  and  a  paid 
fire  department  of  great  efficiency.     There  are  2.")  churches, 

1  hospital.  1  public  library,  and  a  large  number  of  ele- 
gant buildings  for  school  purposes.  One  gas  company 
has  works  here,  and  there  arc  extensive  mills  for  lumber, 
breadstuffs,  and  spices.  Two  horso  railroads  are  in  opera- 
tion, one  of  which  extends  its  route  to  Boston.  Three 
hotels  are  kept :  3  companies  of  infantry  are  in  service,  and 
as  many  military  bands.     There  are  also  3  national  banks, 

2  savings  banks,  and  2  insurance  companies.  The  press  is 
represented  by  1  semi-weekly  and  2  weekly  papers,  all 
large  and  energetic  publications.  This  city  is  one  of  the 
foremost  in  the  country  in  the  manufacture  of  ladies' 
boots  and  shoes,  which  interest  overtops  all  others  in  the 
place.  The  business  was  established  in  1750,  and  now  em- 
ploys about  .^1,000,000  capital  and  many  thousand  work- 
men. Second  only  to  this  is  the  trade  in  kid  and  morocco 
leather,  which  occupies  several  large  manufactories,  and, 
say,  $500,000  capital.  It  was  hero  that  tlio  iron  manufac- 
ture was  first  set  up  in  the  country  ;  the  relics  of  the  old 
furgc  still  remain.  The  first  firc-ouginc  was  made  here. 
Lynn  maiie  the  first  response  to'the  call  for  troops  in  ISO], 
in  the  niemoral)lo  despatch,  "We  have  more  men  than 
giin:^:  what  shall  wo  do  ?''  First  settled  1629;  incorporated 
1S50.  Pop.  (1S70),  28,233.  Valuation  (1875),  $28,368,913. 
Lat.  of  High  Rock,  42°  6'  27.5"  N.,  Ion.  72°  35°  12"  W. 

Cviifs  M.  Tracy,  Ed.  "Lynn  Tuanscuipt.** 

Lynn,  post-tp.  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  539. 

Lynn,  tp.  of  MeLeod  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  243. 

Lynn,  tp.  of  Cedar  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2070. 

Lynn,  tp.  of  Hardin  co.,  0.     Pop.  457. 

Lynn,  tp.  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  2375. 

Lynn,  post-tp.  of  Clark  co..  Wis.     Pop.  lOS. 

Lynn'field,  post-tp.  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  13  miles  N. 
of  I'oston,  on  the  Salem  and  Lowell,  the  Danvers  and  Ncw- 
buryport,  and  the  Wakefield  branch  II.  Rs.,  has  3  churches, 
and  produces  ice  and  building-stone.      Pop.  SIS. 

Ijynn  Grove,  tp.  of  Jasper  co.,  Ta.     Pop.  1342. 

Lynn  U(''{;is,  or  Kind's  Lynn,  town  of  England, 
iu  tlie  cuunly  of  Norfolk,  on  the  estuary  of  the  (ireatOiise, 
9  miles  froui  its  mr)utli,  is  well  built,  has  a  good  hiirbor,  a 
fine  church  of  the  twi-lfth  century,  and  beautiful  publio 
walkn,  and  carries  on  a  very  extensive  tradn  with  Spain, 
the  Baltic,  and  North  America.  Corn,  ^vine,  hemp,  and 
tiruticr  arc  imported  ;  manufactured  goods  exporled.  It 
has  also  large  browericfl,  iron-foundries,  shipyards,  ami 
manufactures  of  tobacco,  cork,  and  rope.     Pop.  16,459. 

Lynn'villr,  post-tp.  of  Morgan  oo.,  Ill,     Pop.  643. 

Lynnviilc,  tp.  of  Ogle  co.,  111.     Pop.  720. 


Lynnville,  post-v.  of  Lynn  Grove  tp.,  Jasper  co.,  Ja., 

12  miles  S.  of  Grinncll. 

Lynn'ville  (Lynnville  Station  P.  0.),  a  v.  of  Giles 
CO.,  Teun.,  on  the  Nashville  and  Decatur  R.  R.  Pop.  204. 
The  post-village  of  Lynnville  is  1  mile  distant.     Pop.  154. 

Lynnville,  tp.  of"Burke  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1020. 

Lynx  [Gr.  Aiiyf'].  a  genus  of  the  Felida;  or  cat  family, 
distinguished  from  the  true  cats  by  wanting  the  first  ujiper 
premolar  tooth,  and  by  other  slight  anatomical  peculiari- 
ties. They  have  also  shorter,  abruptly  truncated  tails. 
Four  species — L.  Cmiadevsh,  the  Canada  lynx,  of  the 
northernmost  parts,  L.  rvfns,  the  b.ay  lynx,  or  common 
American  wild-cat  of  the  States  generally,  and  L.  fascia- 
ttis  and  /^.  lU'icu^atus — are  recorded  as  occurring  within 
the  limits  of  the  U.  S. 

Ly'on,  county  of  N.  Iowa.  Area,  650  square  miles.  It 
has  Minnesota  and  Dako/a  on  the  N.  and  Dakota  on  the 
W.  Its  W.  border  is  washed  by  the  Big  Sioux  River.  Its 
W.  portion  abounds  in  a  remarkable  kind  of  stone,  the 
Sioux  quartzite.     Pop.  221. 

Lyon,  county  of  E.  Central  Kansas.  Area,  858  square 
miles.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  fertile  region,  adapted  to  rais- 
ing stock  and  grain.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Cottonwood 
and  Neosho  rivers  and  by  the  Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas 
and  the  Atchison  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  R.  Rs.  Cap.  Em- 
poria.    Pop.  801 1. 

Lyon,  county  of  W.  Kentucky.  Area.  400  square  miles. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Cumberland  River,  and  bounded  W. 
partly  by  the  Cumberland  and  partly  by  the  Tennessee 
River.  It  is  very  fertile.  Tobacco  and  corn  are  leading 
products.     Cap.  Eddyvillc.     Pop.  G2;;o. 

Lyon,  county  of  Minnesota,  bounded  W.  by  Dakota. 
Area.  10:'.0  square  miles.  It  contains  numerous  creeks  and 
lakes,  and  is  as  yet  but  sparsely  settled. 

Lyon,  former  county  of  Nebraska,  now  a  part  of  Chey- 
ennl;  CO.  (which  sec).     Pop.  in  1870,  78. 

Lyon,  county  of  W.  Nevada.  It  is  rough  and  moun- 
tainous, and  affords  silver,  gold,  borax,  salt,  etc.  The  Car- 
son River  intersects  the  county.  Its  valley  affords  some 
good  farm  and  pasture  lauds.     Cap.  Dayton.     Pop,  1837. 

Lyon,  tp,  of  Hamilton  co.,  la.     Pop.  188. 

Lyon,  tp.  of  Cherokee  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  378. 

Lyon,  tp.  of  Oakland  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1298. 

Lyon,  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  3528. 

Lyon,  tp.  of  Knox  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1121. 

Lyon,  tp.  of  Lewis  co..  Mo.     Pop.  820. 

Lyon,  tp.  of  Preston  eo.,  W.  Va,     Pop.  2G12. 

Lyon  (Calkb),  LL.B.,  b.  Dec.  7,  1822,  at  Lyondale, 
N.  Y.,  of  which  his  father,  who  bore  the  same  name,  was 
the  founder,  whence  he  was  usually  called  *'of  Lyondale." 
He  graduated  at  the  Norwich  University  1841;  travelled 
extensively  in  Europe;  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Polk  con- 
sul at  Shanghai,  China;  visited  Mexico,  Brazil.  Chili.  Peru, 
and  other  countries  on  his  return;  was  in  California  in 
1849;  acted  as  secretary  to  the  constitutional  convention 
and  designed  the  eoat-of-arms  for  that  State  ;  made  another 
tour  in  Europe,  visiting  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  was 
identified  with  the  Koszta  affair  at  Smyrna;  was  elected  to 
the  New  York  assembly,  and  afterwards  to  the  senate;  was 
a  member  of  Congress  1853-55,  and  governor  of  Idaho 
1864-06.     D.  Sept.,  1875. 

Lyon  (Geohge  Fkancis),  b.  at  Chichester,  England, 
Jan.  2.*i,  1795;  entered  the  naval  service  iu  1S08;  was  en- 
gaged in  the  defence  of  Cadi/,  in  1810,  and  in  the  attack  on 
Algiers  in  1816;  accompanied  the  traveller  Joseph  Ritciiie 
to  Fczzan  in  1818,  and  Capl.  Parry  iu  his  Arctic  voyage 
(1821)  as  commander  of  the  ILcela;  became  post-cixptiiin  in 
1823;  made  another  Arctic  exploration  in  1824,  and  trav- 
cUeil  in  Mexico  1820.  Of  all  these  travels  be  published 
accounts,  forming  a  series  of  interesting  volumes.  i>.  at 
sea  while  on  a  voyage  from  the  U.  S.  to  England,  Oel.  II, 
1832. 

Lyon  (Mary),  tlie  founder  of  Mount  Holyokc  Semi- 
nary, h.  at  Ituekhind.  Mass..  Feb.  2S,  1707:  became  a 
school-teacher  at  SbeHuiruo  Falls.  Mass..  in  \i<\\  ;  taught 
1821-24  in  the  academy  at  Ashficid.  Mass.,  1824-28  in 
the  Female  Aeadt-my  at  Londonderi'y.  N.  IL.  and  then 
until  1834  in  the  ladies'  seminary  at  Ipswich.  Mass.  Her 
grent  work,  the  founding  of  the  Mount  Uolyoko  IVnialo 
Seminary  at  South  Iladlcy,  Mass..  of  which  she  wns  prin- 
cipal from  1837  to  1840,  is  tho  abiding  monument  to  her 
practical  sagaoity.  no  less  than  to  her  uneon(iui-rable  en- 
ergy and  sublime  failh,  D.  at,  South  Hndley  Mar.  .'>,  1810. 
{See  her  Li/r,  hv  Prcs.  Hitchcock,  and  lirco/irrfioutt  of  Mary 
Lifon,  ipy  Miss  Fiskc.) 

Ijyon  (Matthkw),  b.  in  Wicklow  co.,  Ireland,  in  1746; 
omiixraled  to  New  York  in  boyhood;   worked  on  a  farm  in 
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Connotaiout  fnr  Homc  yoivr«;  removed  to  Vermont;  bociime 
in  I77.'>  Iicii((;niint  inH(!om|iiiny  ol'MJrccn  Mouiituiii  Hovm;" 
bociitiic  |nL_vnmnter-oiiloncI  (»('  inilitiii,  iii»;inb<;r  of  (Ii«  Uii^'in- 
liiLiirr.  iLriii  iisHir^tiiiit  jmlj^'c :  ri.iiinlr.l  tlir  tnwti  ni'  Kiiirhjivuii 
in  I7S;1;  ImiU  r-iivv  iirni  ^rinl  iriilU;  ff tsildinhdl  ii  rur;;c; 
niiido  |)iL|n!r  IVnin  lui^HWomi  ;  niiiiuit'iictmcd  tyiicn,  and  in- 
Biiud  a  iiHiiiM-  t'lillud  Tfif  Sroitn/r  iif  An'stttrntfif  and  lic- 
pfiHi'tintf  Iff  /inpnrlitnf  I'olitirnl  Truth;  tfntk  an  activo  jiurt 
in  poIilioH  :  wni*  nkTH-d  to  (Jon^jrcftH  in  I71t7  an  a  JflltTf^Dn- 
ian  :  wuh  in  Oct.,  I7'.IH,  t-nnvidud  of  lihcd  u^jaiiir't  I'ri;,-*. 
Adtiiurt,  tlnud  $101)1),  and  InipriHonud  I'uur  inontliM  in  Vur- 
gunncs  jail,  diirin;;  whiidi  tiino  lie  wart  ro-ulcctod  twii-i*: 
niirniwly  osoapcd  cxpnli^idn,  lirst  as  a  tronvitrtcd  I'elon,  and 
iithTWiird  nn  U'-iviiint  i»l'  iin  iilt'-n'uliiin  on  tliu  Hour  of  tliti 
lliMi-i-  with  Kn-iwr  (lii-'U'dd  nf  CnnncTticMit,  rcHultiii;;  in 
lihuv!*:  roriiovL'd  l-i  KcntiK-ky  in  iSlll  ;  wan  innnndiiUoly 
fhriitrd  to  tlio  l(';;isliitur«,  and  to  Ciinj^rcwM  from  !MU;i  to 
IHIl  ;  built  Kunliiiat.'*  on  HpoiMtlation  for  tho  war  of  1.SI2, 
and  liL'fNinio  hiinkrupt  ;  wuh  apiminli'd  by  Pri;^.  Munroti  in 
IHlM)  (J.  S.  fiictMr  Jiiiiipiii,'  thii  Clioiokfo  IndiiniH  in  Arkan- 
naM,  from  wbirli  Tuiiitory  ho  wart  clouted  tli:U:;^ato  to  <;nn- 
Kitr-rt,  but  before  taking  his  scut  d.  at  Spadra  lilufl",  Ark., 
All  J?.  I,  IS22. 

Lyon  {Civn.  Natiianmm.).  b.  at  Arthfiml,  Windliam  co.. 
Oonn.,duly  I  f.  ISIll;  j^raduatcd  at  Wc-it  Point;  cntorcd  tho 
annv  as  nenond  liciiti'mint  of  inf;intry  .Inly,  |H||;  pro- 
moted to  bo  firnt  licntcnant  IS  17.  ciiptuin  IHJl.  His  lirst 
porv^co  wart  a  brinf  f!iinp!ii;;n  iii^ainst  tho  hostile  Indians  in 
Florida,  suim-oo  lod  liy  four  yuars  of  j^arrison-lifo,  when  ho 
was  ealled  to  iMexieo  by  the  outbreak  of  war.  From  the 
pioi^o  of  Vora  00/  to  tho  eajituro  of  the  City  of  Mevit-o 
Lyon  boro  an  ai^tivo  purl,  beinj^  wounded  at  tho  linal 
assault  at  tho  Itelen  (J:ite:  brevet  oaptiiin  for  gallantry. 
Ueturnin;;  to  Now  York  at  tho  cdose  of  the  war,  he 
sailed  theni-e  to  ralifornia,  romainin;^  on  tho  Pacific 
oonrtt  some  five  years;  served  in  Kansas  during  the  po- 
liliiial  troubles,  ami  remained  actively  engageil  on  frontier 
duty  until  Feb.,  ISlil,  when  he  was  jilared  in  eonimand  of 
tlie  V.  S.  arsenal  at  St.  Louis,  wliich  ho  not  only  defended 
ngiiinst  throatenel  attack,  but  on  the  10th  of  May.  with 
('ol.  Ilhiir.  at  the  head  of  some  0000  *'  homo  guards,"  sur- 
rounded and  captured  tho  *' State  guard  "  in  tlio  vicinity, 
together  witli  twenty  cannon,  largo  numbers  of  small-arms, 
and  ((uaiitities  of  ammunition.  He  was  now  (.May  I")  ap- 
pointed a  brigadicr-gonora!  of  volunteers,  and  in  June 
guccocded  Gen.  llarncy  in  command  id'  the  department. 
Kmbarking  hirt  army  (Juno  l.'i)  at  iSt.  Louis,  ho  reached 
Jofl'erson  City  on  the  L'dh,  to  tind  tho  place  abandoned, 
and  after  semiring  tho  State  archives,  he  re-embarked  tho 
following  day,  arriving  ojijiositc  lioonovillo  next  morning, 
whore  lie  ftiund  an  em-ampment  of  sonie  20t)0  or  .■{IIIM)  State 
guards,  which  ho  easily  routed. and  continuetl  his  march  to 
Springliold,  where  he  was  compelled  t-)  remain  by  the  su- 
perior force  of  the  enemy,  who  nnw  overran  Southern  Mis- 
souri; after  vainly  awaiting  reinforcements,  and  being  ap- 
prised of  an  advance  of  tho  enemy  in  two  columns,  ho 
moveil  out  (Aug.  1)  from  Springlield.  hoping  to  defeat  tho 
column  from  tho  S.  before  it  could  unito  with  that  coming 
up  from  the  W.  The  following  morning  he  met  and  do- 
fciitcd  ^IcCulloch  at  Dug  Sjuing,  who  retreating  now  unitc<l 
with  tho  otlier  wing,  and  the  wh<de  body  advanced  toward 
Springliold.  to  wliich  i)lace  Lyon  had  fallen  back.  Arriving 
at  Wilson's  Creek  on  tho  7th.  l^yon  proposed  to  surprise 
thcui  here:  which  plan,  however,  failed,  and  on  the  lUh  ho 
ni^iiin  moved  out  from  Springfield  and  fought  tho  battle  of 
Wilson's  Creek  on  Aug.  10.  This  battle  is  .*iaid  to  have 
been  fought  against  his  own  jmlgment ;  but  tho  evil  to 
bo  ii]iprohonde  I  from  abandoning  South-western  Mis!<onri 
without  a  buttlo  being  strongly  rcpresculcd.  determined 
Iiim  to  risk  tho  eugagement.  tliroughout  which  ho  disjday- 
e  I  tho  most  during  cournge,  and  it  was  after  being  twice 
wounded  that,  placing  himself  at  tho  liead  of  a  regiment 
whoso  colonel  bad  fallen,  ho  was  struck  by  a  minie  ball 
an  1  iilmost  instantly  killed.  His  death  produced  a  ]tro- 
found  rtonsition  tlirou:;bout  the  country.  His  remains  were 
received  with  military  honors  in  all  tho  luincipal  cities 
through  wliieh  thoy  (uisscd  m  nnitf  to  Connecticut,  where 
they  were  interred  wTth  great  military  and  civic  honors. 
By  will  he  left  almost  his  entire  jjroporty  to  tho  government 
to  ai<l  in  preserving  tho  Vnion.  t^ongress  ordered  by  reso- 
lution that  a  recotrnition  of  his  '•  eminent  and  patriotic 
jiorvices"  bo  entered  upon  its  records.  .\  series  of  able  let- 
ters written  by  liiin  during  and  subsequent  to  tho  Kansas 
troubles  were  published  in  L'^t)2.  entitled  T/ic  Last  Politirtd 

Wi-itiuijH  "/   (ini.   Xnthnuit'l  Li/oil.  G.  C.  SiMMONS. 

Lyon  Kinii-nt-arms  (often  called  Lord  Lyon 
liing-nt"arins.,  because  the  offiee.  unlike  other  liorald- 
Fhip<.  litis  heeti  usually  occupied  by  a  ]>oer).  the  chief 
he  aid  of  Scntland.  When  the  office  is  held  by  a  noble- 
man certain  of   its  duties   must  bo  performed    by   Lyon 


Depulo.  one  of  hiit  fiubordinntoii.  Tho  Lyon  ttlmi  uppoinU 
moHKoiigorK-ut-armM  for  the  courtH  nnd  eountioM  of  KcoiIhikL 
Ho  ift  the  ehiof  ollieur  of  Lyon  Court,  tlio  liorablic  oollcgo 
of  Scotland.  Hih  Hubordinatori  are  llio  Lyon  l)fpute,  ibn 
Lyon  elcrk.  Lyon-ek-rkdepule,  tho  procuralor  lihcal.  a  her- 
ald painter,  and  ii  inacor.  Tho  proper  boraldt*  and  pur- 
Huivants  of  Scotland  perform  diitiex  which  are  chiefly 
ooremonial.  lui'l  <lo  not  rolato  to  the  bhi/.onlng  of  nrinft. 
'I'horto  biMl  duties  are  performed  by  the  Lyon  court,  nnd  u  v 
oven  more  elaborate  and  formal  tlian  Ihote  of  Dnglirb 
heraldry. 

LyonnniH',  an  ancient  province  of  France,  wbi' b  in 
now  dividi'd  int(»  tho  deparlmonlH  of  Loire,  Huute-Loiro, 
Fuy-de- I>ome,  and  Khone. 

Ly'ons  [Fr.  A'/oa  ;  anc  Ltitfthiitum],  next  to  Parin  the 
lavgostcity  of  France,  an<l  witliout  any  exception  tho  moitl 
Important  manufacturing  jdaec  of  the  country,  if*  citunled 
in  lat.  li"^  a:/  11"  N..  Ion.  1^  19'  CI"  E..  at  the  .Minfiuenco 
of  the  Sa5ne  aiid  tho  Khone  ;  and  ciinsints  of  a  cciitnil 
part,  covering  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  two  rivers,  and 
a  number  of  suburbs  Hcatterod  over  the  hill>«  on  the  right 
bank  of  tho  Saono  and  on  tho  left  bank  of  the  Kliono.  It 
is  the  ca])ital  of  tho  department  of  KbAne.  the  heatLfjuar- 
tors  of  the  seventh  military  dixif-ion  of  Franco,  ati(|  is  \ory 
strongly  fortilied.  Kighteen  dotaelierl  forts  which  defend 
and  command  it  form  a  circle  around  it  IC  milcH  in  circuit. 
Tho  quays  along  tho  Khone  and  the  Suone  arc  surpriningly 
beautiful ;  they  are  planted  with  ningntlicent  trees  and  lined 
with  elegant  bouses.  Tvvclve  bridges  span  the  Saonc,  seven 
the  Kbono.  S<ime  other  quarters  of  the  city  and  several 
of  tlio  many  public  squares  arc  also  hanitsomc.  Place 
IJellccour  is  ono  (d"  tho  largest  squares  in  Kuropo;  on  Place 
des  Terroaux  stood  the  guillotinir  in  I'yi  :  Ironi  the  summit 
of  tho  bill  of  Fourvioros.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sanne, 
whore  stands  the  church  of  Notro  Dame  do  Fourvieres, 
a  most  magnificent  view  is  presented  of  tho  city,  the 
Alps  to  the  one  side  and  the  Cevonnes  to  the  other.  Hut 
other  parts  of  the  city  contain  nothing  but  narrow,  crooked 
streets,  lined  with  tall,  gloomy  bouses,  and  have  a  squalid 
and  dismal  appearance.  Among  the  public  buildings  the 
most  remarkable  arc — the  Hotel  <!e  Vllle.  (»ne  of  the  ino.-t 
interesting  and  beautiful  buildings  of  its  kind  in  Europe: 
the  Palais  des  IIcanx-Arts.  on  the  Place  des  Terroaux:  the 
cathedral,  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill  of  Fourvieres.  in 
tjothio  style  of  the  time  of  Louis  XL.  and  with  four  tow- 
ers; the  church  of  .^t.  Nizier,  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
etc.  The  educational  and  benevolent  institutions  of  tho 
city  are  numerous  and  good.  The  Royal  College  was 
founded  in  L'>lil.  nncl  enjoys  a  great  reputation.  The  Sehoid 
of  Drawing  and  the  Veterinary  School  arc  uio<lel  establish- 
ments. In  tho  Martinicre  220  sons  of  artisans  receive 
gratuitous  education.  There  is  a  public  library  with  over 
100.000  volumes,  a  botanical  garden,  several  scientific  as- 
sociations, etc.  Tho  dye-works,  founilricii.  glass-lmnsos, 
potteries,  tanneries,  and  breweries  of  Lyons  are  very  ex- 
tensive, ospoeially  the  latter.  Its  manufactures  of  jewelry. 
hats,  fine  liqueurs,  and  chemicals  are  also  important,  and 
its  trade  in  its  own  manufactures  and  in  the  produce  of  the 
surrounding  country,  especially  in  wine,  is  very  brisk:  it 
communicates  by  canals  with  Bordeaux,  Paris,  Marseilles, 
(Joncva.  and  the  Uhine.  But  its  principal  business  is  its 
silk  manufacture,  in  which  branch  of  industry  it  is  Iiardly 
surpassed  by  any  other  pbico  in  the  world.  The  aver- 
ago  annual  value  of  raw  silk  imported  is  estimated  at 
i?(jn.0O0,OO0:  of  manufactured  silk  exportoil.  at  .*7r'.O(M).O0O. 
Silk-weaving  was  first  started  liere  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XT.  by  artisans  from  Florence,  Lucca,  and  IJenoa:  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  between  flOOO  and 
12.000  looms  wore  in  operation.  But  the  Revocation  of 
tho  Edict  of  Nantes  bereft  the  city  of  many  of  its  most 
skillcil  workmen,  and  the  number  of  looms  decreased  to 
about  4000.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
it  bad  risen  again,  to  about  l?^.nOO.  but  the  Kcvolution  in- 
torforod  sadly  with  the  industry.  At  present  about  70.000 
looms  are  worked  in  and  around  Lyons,  employing  about 
1-10.000  hands. 

The  citv  is  very  old.  The  ancient  Ktttfdfuntm,  on  the 
biil  of  Fourvieres  [Forum  rctiii),  was  colonized  in  A'.\  tt.r. 
by  Mnnatius  Plancus.  Under  Augustus  it  became  the  cap- 
ital of  tho  province  of  Gaul,  and  the  centre  of  the  difTcrcnt 
nmds  which  tho  Romans  built  in  the  country.  tJermanicus. 
Cbiudius.  Marcus  AnroUus,  Carae.illa.  and  ticta  were  born 
hero.  During  the  early  Middle  Ages  it  belonged  to  th^ 
archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  was  very  much  disturbed  by 
fends  between  its  nuinioipnl  council  and  its  ecclesiastical 
ruler.  But  in  l.i07  it  was  incorporated  with  tho  kingdom 
of  Franco  by  Philip  the  Fair,  and  its  prosperity  increased 
very  much  at'tcr  that  period.  During  tho  Revolution  it 
suffered  terribly:  its  insurrection  against  the  Conventi"n 
was  punished  by  Collot  d'Herbois  and  Foucho  with  an  un- 
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heard-of  cruelty.  Again  in  1814,  1815,  18?.0,  and  1831  it 
was  much  disturbed  by  riots.  These,  howeyer,  ceased  alter 
the  completion  in  1834  of  its  fortifications,  but  it  has  sut- 
fered  severely  in  late  years  by  inundations,  especially  in 
1840  aud  1856.     Pop.  323,417. 

Lyons,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cook  co.,  111.,  13  miles  S.  W. 
of  Chicaco,  on  the  Des  Plaines  River  and  the  Chicago  and 
Alton  and  the  Chicago  Burlington  aud  Quincy  R.  Rs.  The 
railroad  stations  of  the  two  roads  are  several  miles  apart. 
Pop.  2427. 

Lyons,  city  and  tp.   of  Clinton   co.,  la.,  on   the   Mis- 
sissippi River'and  the  Midland  and  Dubuque  R.  R.,  and 
%yithin  2  miles  of  the  North-western,  the  Western  Union, 
and  a  branch  of  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  Rs. 
There  is  a  steam-ferry  to  Fulton,  111.,  and  the  town  is  trav- 
ersed by  a  horse  railroad.     It  has  an  e.xcellcnt  wrapping- 
paper  mill,  3  saw-mills,  4  sash -factories,  4   flouring-mills, 
2  machine-shops,  an  oil-can  factory,  carriage-shops,  stores, 
and  shops,  a  national  bank,  2  newspapers,  a  library  of 
2000  volumes,  8  churches,  Masonic,  Odd  Fellows,  temper- 
ance, and  other  societies;  gr.aded  public  schools,  a  sem- 
inary, and  private  schools.     There  are  extensive  nurseries, 
and'bcst  of  land  well  farmed  surrounding.     Pop.  of  city, 
4088;  of  tp.  4477.         Beers  &  E.iTos,  Ens.  "Mirror." 
Lyons,  tp.  of  Mills  co.,  la.     Pop.  895. 
Lyons,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Ionia  co..  Mich.,  near  the 
heail  of  navigation  on  Maple  River  and  on  Detroit  Lansing 
and  Lake  Michigan  R.  R.     Pop.  of  v.  704  ;  of  tp.  2855. 
Lyons,  v.  of  Vineyard  tp.,  Lawrence  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  80. 
Lyons,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  New  York  Central  R.  R.  and  the  Erie  Canal,  midway 
between  Syracuse  and   Rochester.     It  has  a  good  water- 
power,   and  its  manufactures  consist   of  iron-works,  fan- 
nin"-mills,  agricultural  implements,  and  tool  handles.     It 
contains  7  churches,  a  flourishing  union   school,  a  musical 
academy,  2  weekly  newspapers,  and  3  biinks.     Lyons  is  a 
great  peppermint-oil  mart.     Pop.  of  v.  3350  ;  of  tp.  5115. 
Wm.  T.  Tinslev,  En.  "  Republican. 
Lyons,  tp.  of  Orangeburg  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1537. 
Lyons,  Gnlf  of,  a  large  bay  formed  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  southern  coast  of  France.     It  receives  the 
Rhone.     Marseilles  and  Toulon  stand  on  its  shores. 

Lyons  (Envuxn).  first  Baron  Lyons  of  Christchurch, 
b  a!  Burton.  Hamii-Iiire,  England,  Nov.  21,1790,  descended 
from  Gov.  John  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts;  entered  the 
British  navy  in  childhood;  became  a  midshipman  in  1803: 
served  in  the  East  Indies;  became  commander  in  1812,  and 
post  captain  in  1814.  In  1828  he  was  engaged  in  the  block- 
ade of  Navarino,  (Jreece,  then  held  by  the  Turks,  and  con- 
veyed King  Otho  to  Athens  on  the  formation  of  the  new 
kingdom;  was  knighted,  and  resided  there  as  minister  for 
fourteen  years.  In  1819,  Sir  Edmund  became  minister  at 
Berne,  and  in  1851  at  Stockholm.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Crimean  war  ho  was  appointed  second  in  command  of  the 
Black  Sea  squadron,  became  commander-in-chief  in  Deo., 
1854,  and  distinguished  himself  by  brilliant  services,  whicli 
procured  him  a  peerage  in  1856  under  the  title  of  Baron 
Lyons  of  Christchurch.  D.  at  Arundel  Castle,  Sussex, 
Nov.  23,  1858. 

Lyons  I  RiciiARn Bkkerton  Pejiell),  G.  C.  B.,  D.  C.  L., 
SEi-oNi)  Baron  Lyons,  b.  at  Lymington,  England,  Apr.  26, 
1S17:  educated  at  Winchester  School  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford;  apiiointcd  attache  at  Alhens  1839,  at  Dresden 
1852,  at  Florence  (residing  at  home)  1853;  secretary  of 
legation  there  1850.  and  envoy  to  Tuscany  1858;  was 
en'oy  at  Washington  Dec,  1858-05;  ambasa.ador  at  Con- 
stantinople Aug.,  1805  ;  at  Paris  .luly,  1867.  He  was  sworn 
a  memlicrof  the  privy  council  1805. 

Lyra',  de  (Nkmioi.as),  b.  at  Lyre,  Normandy,  France, 
about  1270:  studicrl  in  the  Franciscan  college  at  Vcrneuil 
ami  at  the  Universily  of  I'aris  ;  became  a  doctor  of  theology 
aud  an  eminent  lecturer  upon  biblical  interpretation.  Jlis 
great  knowledge  of  Hebrew  led  to  the  errouecuis  statem<-nt 
that  he  was  a  .lew.      lie  held  the  most  eminent  posts  in  the 
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Franciscan  order,  and  liis  commentaries  upon  the  Scrip- 
tures were  ajiproved  aud  used  by  the  Reformers,  whence 
tlic  jmuning  couplet — 

iSi  T.i/rii  noH  lyrnssel, 
Lulliciun  nun  aaltttssd— 

"  If  Lyra  had  rot  ]iiped,  Luther  would  not  have  daiu^ed." 
His  great  work  mi»  \.\ui  fnHi:nn- jKrpvlmrinxnii'mnttihUn, 
printed  very  early  at  Home  (5  vols,  folio,  1-17  1-72),  which 
earned  him  the  title  of  A,c(or  pUivm  <i  nli/!«.  '•.■;■'""> 
only  exogeticnl  work  of  any  merit  pro.luced  by  the  Middle 
Ag(%  before  the  revival  of  letters.  The  Schoolmen  sebloiu 
understood  Greek,  and  never  Hebrew:  IliuR,  they  lacked 
the  very  first  reiiuisites  as  cxcgetieal  commentators,     lie 


also  wrote  a  work  On  the  Comimj  of  the  Mcusiuh  I 
reply  to  the  Jews.     D.  at  Paris  Oct.  23.  1340. 

Lyre  [Gr.  Aiipo],  a  musical  instrument  of  unknown  origin 
and  antiquity,  famous  in  mythology  ami  poetry.  Diodorus 
ascribes  its  invention  to  the  Egyptian  Hermes  (.Mercury). 
According  to  the  tradition,  the  Nile  in  its  subsidence  left 
on  its  bank  a  tortoi.se-shell,  the  contents  whereof  were  so 
dried  by  the  sun  that  the  hard-strained  cartilage  was  like 
stretched  catgut.  This  gave  the  hint  of  an  instrument. 
The  Greek  tradition  does  not  materially  difl'er  from  the 
Egyptian.  The  improvements  in  the  lyre  were  made  by 
the  Greeks,  who  increased  the  capacities  of  the  instrument 
by  adding  to  the  number  of  the  strings.  The  most  ancient 
lyre  had  three  ;  the  lyre  of  Terpander  (n.  c.  080 )  had  seven  ; 
the  lyre  of  Pythagoras  (B.  c.  COO)  had  eight.  The  number 
was  afterwards  increased  to  eleven,  and  even  to  thirteen. 
In  its  perfected  form  the  lyre  consisted  of  two  side-pieces 
set  upright,  like  horns,  connected  together  near  the  top  by 
a  wooden  cross-piece;  the  strings  were  att.ached  to  this, 
and  stretched  perpendicularly,  the  lower  end  being  fasteucd 
to  the  b(.ttoin  of  the  resonant  shell.  They  were  struck 
either  with  the  fingers  or  a  plectrum,  a  stick  of  polished 
wood  or  ivory.  When  played,  the  lyre  was  held  between 
the  knees.  The  form  of  tlic  instrument  varied  slightly,  as 
can  be  imagined,  in  different  epochs  and  among  different 
peoples.  It  was  used  chiefly  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
voice  in  passionate,  pathetic,  and  heroic  song.  For  this 
reason  it  has  given  the  name  lijiii-  to  a  class  of  poetry  that 
expresses  the  mood  of  jirivate  and  personal  emotion.  Lit- 
erature celebrates  the  lyre  of  Sappho,  the  Lesbian  lyre,  and 
the  lyre  of  Apollo.  The  Abyssinians  and  neighboring  peo- 
ples "of  the  preseut  day  use  an  instrument  of  seven  strings 
that  closely  resembles  the  lyre  of  ancient  Greece. 

0.  B.  Frothixgham. 
Lyre-Bird,  a  name  applied  to  two  birds  of  Australia 
from  the  lyre-shaped  outline  of  the  erect  tail-feathers  of 
the  male.     (See  Menurid.e.) 

Lyr'ic  Po'etry.  Poetry,  as  defined  by  Aristotle,  is  an 
imitation,  the  things  imilal'ed  being  chiefly  the  actions  and 
passions  of  men.  Ei)ic  poetry,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  imitates  by  words  (e'jro?,  "word");  lyric,  by 
words  accompanied  wilh  music  (Aiipo,  "  lyre ") ;  and  dra- 
matic, by  wcn-ds  accompanied  with  music  and  action  (ipav, 
to  "  act,"  Spina,  an  "  act  ").  Epic  and  dramatic  )ioetry  can 
be  sung,  and  among  the  Greeks  they  were  in  fact  sung 
wholly  or  in  part :  but  lyric  poetry  is  made  to  be  sung,  and 
,•»  am'iii  in  its  nature  aud  essence.  According  to  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word,  poetry  is  a  creation.  In  the  language 
and  conception  of  the  Greeks,  from  whom  we  derive  the 
word,  the  iioet  is  toc^t,)?.  a  "  maker."  In  Old  English  also 
poets  were  called  makers.  "  We  Englisbmen,"  says  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  "  have  met  with  the  Greek  in  calling  him 
(the  poet)  maker."  Ho  is  a  maker  of  ideas  and  images,  a 
creator  of  his  own  facts  and  characters,  while  the  historian 
has  all  his  facts  and  characters  furnished  to  his  hand.  The 
poet  is  the  former  and  fashioner  of  an  ideal  world  of  men 
and  things,  while  the  historian  has  to  do  with  men  and 
things  only  as  thev  exist  in  the  real  world.  It  is  only  in' 
a  very  limited  sense,  however,  that  any  being  but  God  can 
create.  The  poet  can  only  make  out  of  his  materials,  re- 
produce a  world  of  order  and  beauty  <uit  of  the  chaos  into 
which  our  world  has  fallen.  Poets,  therefore,  are,  as  Bai- 
ley has  well  expressed  it.  a  kind  of  "  iiiK/cr-makcrs.' 

Epic  poetry  is  national,  general,  pcrha])S  universal  in  its 
scope.  Like  history,  it  tells  of  the  wars  of  nations,  tbo 
conflicts  of  races,  the  strife  and  conquest  of  rcligHms,  the 
struggles  of  heroes,  and  the  battles  of  gods.  Lyric  poetry 
is  individu.al,  ]iersonal,  perchance  wholly  emotional  and 
spiritual.  Like  a  meditation,  a  soliloquy,  or  a  conversa- 
tion with  a  friend,  it  sings  of  hope  and  lear,  of  joy  and  sor- 
row, of  inward  struggles  and  conflicts.  K]iie  poetry  is  ob- 
jective Quito  forgetful  of  self,  the  poet  is  lost  in  his 
subiect,  lives  only  in  the  life  of  his  characters,  and  grieves 
or  exults  only  in  the  defeat  or  triumph  of  his  hero,  his 
country,  or  his  race.  Lyric  poetry  is  essentially  subjective. 
Forgetful  of  everything  else,  the  poet  dwells  on  his  own 
joys  or  sorrows,  exaggerates  them,  and  strives  to  awaken 
the  sympathy  of  his  hearers.  Or  if  he  expresses  the  sen- 
timents and  emotions  of  others,  he  is  one  of  them,  and  he 
cs  utterance  to  their  common  feelings  and  experiences 
He  is  the  Irm  lyrio  poet,"  says  llrici,  "  who 
hi  his  own  personal  subjectivity,  but  that 
of  the  liunum  mind  generally,  of  which  his  own  is  but  a 
particular  mniiifeslalion."  ,,  ,. 

Epic  poetry  has  to  do  with  the  past,  lives  or  would  lain 
live  in  the  gooil  old  times,  and  magnifies  llie  acliievemciits 
of  bygone  ages  and  genemtions  into  somelbing  more  than 
human.  Lyric  poetry  forgets  the  past  in  the  love  or  hate 
of  the  present  and  the  hope  or  fear  of  the  future.  "  It 
delineates  the  im-nlal  slates  and  impulses  out  of  which 
events  aud   destinies  proceed."  (  C/7nci.)     It  forecasts  fu- 
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turo  ovcnta,  anlioipiitcB  or  foreboil««,  perhaps  foreihadowa 

and  foruliIlM  iiiiinurtul  diiitiiru^B.  Kpii:  poetry  in  cominiiii- 
onitivo,  lyii«  iioi'lry  is  pniplictii!.  Kpio  potary  in  nuiir 
akin  In  lii.ilnry.  lyriu  porlry  ii"  riinrc  oluxily  iilliircl  to  n-lij;- 

ion.     llvi ,  ill  liiiil  iii'ii'l  iiiiiir.'r.r<i\i' uml  iiiKlrucliviT  Kroup 

of  Hculpluru  wliicli  liuK  t;i\  I'll  iiiiiiii'  lo  llii'  Hull  "I  till'  MiiniH 
in  the  Valiimn,  Ciillioiif  iinil  Clio,  tlie  Muw  of  Kiiio  I'octry 
and  lllu  MuHu  of  iliHlory.  nit  togotliiT  on  tliii  bri'i'zy 
liiiinlitii  of  I'lirimt'MiiH,  wliilo  Kriilo,  llio  Mukc  of  Lyrio 
Poilry,  in  Kniupcd  willi  Kulcrjii',  thu  inii|iirfr  of  mu»io,  und 
Uniniii,  tiio  luiavt^nly  MtiHi-. 

Epin  poc'Iry  riKi'iiild<n  mulpturn,  while  lyric  is  more  liko 
niuniii;  in  oliicr  wordn,  ipic  is  Iho  Hculpturo  imd  lyric  tlic 
miisio  of  |ioi'lry.  M'ln'  foiiiuT  hIiuhIs  fixi'd  in  mildiiiii'  dig- 
nity mid  otoriml  ri'posr,  like  (he  miullirulpli'  I'usl,  wliiidi  it 
ropriisoiits.  Till!  lulli'r,  liko  the  TrfBent  iiiid  the  Futun^ 
of  wliieh  it  is  the  expression,  is  over  chuiiKinK  "'"'  '"'■'""- 
iiiij,  ever  tlirilliii)?  with  joy  or  sorrow,  trenihlinK  with 
hope  or  feiir,  liroii(liiii(j  forth  its  piissionB  uiid  its  inspira- 
tions, not  in  solid  iiiurlile,  but  on  llie  yirldiii^  iiir — ini 
clement  iis  ihiiii){el'ill  and  llcetiii);  as  itself.  Hence,  in  the 
ftliove-ininlioiied  Kf""!'-  "''"e  every  fold  of  Calliope's 
garments  exiiiliits  self-form'tfulness  and  rejiose,  tlio  whole 
flame  of  Krato  (piivers  with  emotion,  and  the  lips  nro  juat 
ready  to  break  forth  in  impassioned  soni;. 

Of  diam^itie  poetry,  we  can  only  say  hero  that  in  all  the 
respects  in  wliicli  epie  and  lyric  poetry  thus  contrast  with 
each  other,  dvamutie  is  a  mean  between  them  or  a  com- 
pound of  botli. 

Only  nine  names,  the  number  of  the  Muses,  are  com- 
priseil  in  the  Alexandrian  listof  (ireok  lyric  poets  :  Alcman, 
Slesielioriis,  Alcieus,  .^applio,  Ibycus,  Anacreon,  Simon- 
ides,  liacchylides.  and  I'indar.  But  these  are  only  a 
fraction  of  tho  whole  number.  Of  these,  Anacreon  and 
Pindar  are  the  most  celebrated,  the  former  surpassing  in 
grace,  the  latter  in  sublimity.  The  chief  hatin  lyric  poets 
arc  Lucretius,  Ciiiulliis,  Horace,  Tibullus,  I'lopcrlius,  and 
Ovid,  amoiij^  wlinm  Horace  holds  tlu"  front  rank.  Tho 
greater  part  of  Chinese  poetry — "  words  of  the  temple," 
as  they  oall  it — is  strictly  gnomic  or  didactic,  which  is  a 
,  variety  of  the  lyric.  Such  are  the  Fivr  C/imnirn  and  the 
F'luf  llnnhfi,  composed  by  Confucius  and  his  disciples 
about  tlio  time  of  the  Seven  Sages  and  in  till!  golden  age 
of  (Jreek  lyrics.  Tho  oldest  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos, 
tho  Vedas,  are  partly  prose  and  partly  poetry,  and  that 
lyrical,  consisting  of  hymns,  prayers,  praises  of  tho  gods, 
and  iiionil  and  religious  precepts.  The  Vedas  jirobably 
date  as  far  luiek  as  ii.  c.  lOUd.  They  are  anonymous,  antl 
wore  sometimes  asserted  to  be  the  breath  of  Brahma,  to 
have-issued  from  his  month  at  the  creation,  or  even  to  have 
been  eternal.  The  two  principal  lyric  poets  of  the  Persians 
are  Saudi  (d.  A.  n.  I-lUjand  llafiz  (a.  n.  I.'ISU).  .\rabic 
poetry,  which  is  so  abundant  that  the  vtitalnifue  of  Arabic 
poems  in  the  Kscurial  fills  twenty-four  volumes,  is  largely 
lyric.  It  belongs,  for  the  most  part,  to  tho  Mohammedan 
era,  extends  over  tho  Miildle  .'Vgcs.  and -e-verted  an  imjiort- 
ant  intluoiiee  on  the  poetry  td'the  modern  European  nations. 
The  Hebrews  had  no  strictly  ejiic  or  dramatic  poetry. 
But  different  forms  of  lyric  poetry,  including  the  didactic, 
make  up  the  whole  Old  Testament,  exclusive  of  tho  history. 
It  begins  with  Mo.scs,  their  great  lawgiver,  and  continues 
a  thousand  years,  till  after  the  return  from  the  Captivity. 
David,  the  greatest  of  their  kings,  was  also  the  greatest  of 
their  lyrio  poets.  Ohristian  psalmotly  takes  its  rise,  and 
more  or  less  its  form,  from  the  Psalms  of  David.  Petrarch 
is  so  pre-eminently  tho  lyric  jtoet  of  tho  Italians,  that  those 
who  succeeded  him  imitated  him,  and  have  often  been 
called  Potrarchists,  although  the  epie  and  dramatic  pools 
of  Italy,  ])articularly  Ariosto.  have  also  left  sonnets  and 
can/.oni  of  scarcely  inferior  merit.  Boscan,  (larcilaso,  and 
Mendo7.a  are  named  as  the  triumvirate  of  Spanish  lyric 
poets.  But  Ilerrera  surpassed  them  in  Pindaric  sublim- 
ity, and  Ponce  de  Leon  in  classic  elegance.  They  all 
belongeil  to  tho  ago  of  Charles  V.  The  chief  lyric  poots 
of  France,  after  tho  Provencals,  are  Marot  and  .Malherbe 
prior  to  tho  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  La  Fontaine  and 
Boileau  in  that  golden  age.  and  Bcranger,  Lamartine.  and 
Alfred  do  Musset  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Of  these, 
Bcranger,  by  his  gay  and  witty  songs,  has  earned  the 
title  of  "  the  French  Burns."  The  Minnesingers  were  the 
earliest  lyric  poets  of  tierinany.  Klopstock  and  Wieland, 
Schiller  and  (loetho,  all  composed  lyrics  of  great  excel- 
lence, although  they  gained  their  reputation  ehietly  in  other 
departments.  Tieck,  lUiland.  and  Kiirner — the  last  cele- 
brated for  his  patriotic  and  war-songs — were  more  distinct- 
ively lyric.  Among  Knsrlish  poets,  Collins,  t^owper,  ond 
Burns  are  pre-eminently  lyrical.  Moore  and  Crabbe  belong 
to  the  same  category.  Pryden  and  Pope  are  also  lyrio 
rather  than  epie  or  dramatic,  although  they  are  more  prop- 
erly didactic  poets  and  satirists.  Byron  may  be  classed 
with  them  under  this  last  title.     Scott  stands  alone  as  the 


only  reoeDt  reprcsoatative  of  (be  ballad.  Wurdaworth'i 
popularity,  not  to  say  his  fame,  rests  chiefly  on  his  odes 
anil  sonnets.  In  hymuology  or  church  lyrics  tho  names 
111  iOphracm  of  Syria  and  (iregory  of  Nazianzen  among 
the  i-arly  tireck  Kalhcrs,  St.  .Ambrosi!  and  Hilary  of  (he 
Latin  Fathers,  St.  Bernard  and  Thomas  ik  Cetano  in  the 
.Middle  .Ages,  Luther  and  (ii;rhard  among  the  (iermatin, 
and  in  English  Watts  and  liodilridgc,  .Newton  and  Keble, 
Wesley  and  Cowpcr,  are  particularly  deserving  of  men- 
tion. W.  S.  Tn-Kit. 

I^ys,  a  river  which  rises  in  France,  in  the  department 
of  Pas-de-Calais,  Hows  in  a  north-eastern  direction  into 
Belgium,  and  joins  the  Scheldt  at  (ihent  after  a  course  of 
HID  miles. 

hyNiin'dcr,  post-v.  (Bktth'  Cohkkhs)  and  tp.  of  Onon- 
daga CO.,  N'.  v.,  on  .Seneca  Hiver,  contains  Baldwinsville 
and  other  villages,  and  has  extensive  water-power  and 
manufacturi-s.     Pop.  of  v.  208;  of  tp.  'lll-l-L 

liyHiiiitlcr,  a  .Spartan  general,  received  in  "107  B.C.  the 
comiuaiirl  of  the  .Spartan  fleet,  and  defeated  (he  Athenians 
otT  the  jiromontory  of  Notium.  His  term  of  comtnand  hav- 
ing ex|»ire«l,  he  was  replaced  by  Callieratidas,  but  Callicra- 
tidas  was  defeated  in  4l)(l  n.  r.  in  the  battle-  of  the  Arginusa>; 
and  as  it  was  against  the  Spartan  laws  that  the  same  per- 
son could  hold  an  otlice  twice.  Araciis  was  nominally  ]daeed 
at  tho  head  of  the  fleet,  while  in  reality  Lysander  held  (he 
command.  His  campaigns  were  very  brilliant.  He  routed 
and  captured  the  Athenian  fleet  at  yEgospolami.  and  early 
in  Hie  next  year  (-tUl  D.  o.)  took  Athens,  thus  ending  the 
Peloponnesittn  war.  At  this  moment  he  was  (he  most 
prominent  man  in  Greece,  but  his  arrogance  and  enormous 
ambition  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  hold  any  oflicc. 
When,  in  '.Vib  D.  c,  he  was  sent  at  the  head  of  &n  army 
against  the  Boeotians,  during  which  cainpaiga  he  was 
killed  while  besieging  Haliartus,  it  is  said  that  he  was 
deeply  involved  in  a  conspiracy  for  the  subversion  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  ilcraelidie  in  .'Sparta. 

Lys'ias,  a  Syrian  nobleman  of  the  blood-royal,  whom 
King  ,\ntiochus  Epiphanes,  on  setting  out  for  Persia,  ap- 
pointed guardian  of  his  son  and  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
and  as  such  he  waged  a  formidable  war  with  the  Jews.  His 
vast  forces  were  defeated  by  .ludas  Maccabiuus  near  Em- 
maus  (n.  0.  JBO) ;  he  was  himself  repulsed  near  Bethsura 
in  tho  following  year,  but  took  that  fortress  B.  r.  Ifi.'i,  and 
laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  but  was  forced  to  treat  with  the 
,Iews  by  an  insurrection  at  Antioch.  Shortly  afterwards 
Lysias  was  put  to  death  by  the  populace  of  Antioch,  who 
had  rebelled  in  favor  of  Demetrius  Soter. 

Lysias,  an  Athenian  orator,  b.  in  Athens  in  458  B.  r. ; 
educated  at  Tliurii,  whence  he  was  expelled  in  41,'?:  went 
to  Athens,  but  was  imprisoned  as  an  adversary  of  the  oli- 
garchs;  escaped  to  Megara.  and  returned  in  40,'t.  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty,  and  d.  in  378.  Of 
his  numerous  orations,  thirty-five  are  still  extant,  edited  by 
Filrtseh  ( l.-i2',l)  and  Franz  (1831) :  some  of  them  have  been 
translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Gillies. 

Lysima'chia  [Gr.  Xvcris.  "release,"  and  jiaxi.  "strife," 
but  more  probably  named  from  King  Lysimachus],  a  genus 
of  herbaceous  perennial  plants  mostly  with  yellow  flowers, 
belonging  to  the  primrose  family  (see  Pnnirt.ArK.r).  gene- 
rally called  loosestrife,  from  an  etymology  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Pliny.  The  European  L.  numinii/aria.  or  money- 
wort, is  an  ornamental  plant  commonly  cultivated  in 
gardens. 

Lysim'achiis,b.  at  Pella,  Macedonia,  about  360  B.C.; 
served  as  a  general  in  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
received  Thrace  on  the  division  of  the  empire  at  the  death 
of  Alexander  in  323.  In  306  he  assumed  the  title  of  king, 
and  having  defeated  Antiochus  in  the  battle  of  Ipsus  ia 
3111,  he  united  a  large  part  of  Asia  .Minor  to  his  dominions. 
An  expedition  ho  undertook  in  292  against  the  Getae,  N.  of 
the  Danube,  was  very  unfortunate :  he  was  taken  prisoner 
with  his  whole  army," and  received  his  freedom  only  by  giv- 
ing his  daughter  in'marriage  to  the  king  of  the  Geta?.  -After 
the  murder  of  his  son  Agathoeles.  who  was  much  loved,  tho 
population  of  Asia  Minor  rose  in  insurrection,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  Seleueus.  and  in  the  battle  of  Corus  (281)  Ly- 
simachus was  defeated  and  killed. 

I.ysip'pus,  b.  at  Sicyon.  flourished  in  the  fourth  cen- 
(ury  n.  i-. ;  became  especially  celebrated  for  his  statues  of 
I  Alexander  the  Great,  he  being  the  only  sculptor,  as  Apel- 
Ics  was  the  only  painter,  to  whom  Alexander  would  sit. 
Plinv  tells  us  that  Lysippus  made  about  loOO  pieces, 
but  as  he  always  worked  in  bronie,  his  works  have  all 
perished. 

Lysko'vo,  or  Liskovo,  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Xizhuec-Xovgorod,  on  the  Volga,  has  considerable 
trade  in  potash  and  d>"ed  maU.     Pop.  5216. 
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LYSONS— LYTTELTON. 


Ly'sons  (Damel),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Rodmarton,  (Jiouces- 
tershire,  England,  in  1700:  graduated  M.  A.  at  Oxford  in 
17S5;  took  holy  orders,  and  hecame  vicar  of  Putney  about 
1790,  rector  of  Rodmarton  1801;  was  distinguished  as  an 
antiquary  :  published,  under  the  juitronajfe  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole.  The  Eiivirous  of  London ,  bf-'m^j  an  Historical  Arcovnt 
of  the  Towns,  Villnijcs.  and  Hitndets  within  7'ineU-e  Miles  of 
that  Capital  (5  vols.,  1792-1800),  and,  in  conjunction  with 
his  brother  Samuel,  Jfaf^na  liritaiuiia,  beinff  a  Concise  To- 
poi/raphical  Acrnunt  of  the  Sereral  Comities  of  Great  Brit- 
ain (t>  vols.  4to,  1S06-22),  a  colossal  work,  left  unfinished, 
containing  the  counties  in  alphabetical  order  up  to  Derby 
inclusive.  The  materials  collected  for  this  vast  enterprise 
are  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  forming  sixty- 
four  j\IS.  volumes.  D.  at  Rodmarton  Jan.  .'i,  1834. — His 
son,  Major-Genhral  Danikl  Lysons,  C.  B.,  b.  181f».  is  a 
distinguished  officer,  who  now  (1875)  commands  the  north- 
ern military  district  of  Great  Britain. 

Lysons  (Samuel).  F.  S.  A.,  b.  at  Rodmarton,  England, 
May  17,  I7(i3;  aided  his  brother  Daniel  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Miiffna  Britannia,  and  published  several  splendid 
works  on  British  antiquities,  among  which  were  An  Ac- 
coM)ft  of  Roman  Antiquities  dincorcred  at  Woodchester 
(17117,  colombier  folio),  Heliqniie  firitauuiro-Ronianrr,  con- 
taining Fif/itres  of  Jimnnn  Antiquities  discovered  in  Various 
Partu  nf  Enffland  (181.^17,  folio,  with  156  colored  plates), 
and  The  Jfistori/and  Antiquities  'f  Devonshire  (2  vols.  4to, 
1822),  in  which  he  was  aided  by  Dean  Buckland,  the  bish- 
op of  Cloyne,  and  otlier  distinguished  archaeologists.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  179S;  became  keeper  of  the  rec- 
ords in  tlie  Tower  of  London  1803,  and  vice-president  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  1812.  D.  at  London  June  29, 
1819. 

Lys'tra,  an  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor,  placed  by  Pliny 
in  (jalatia  and  by  Ptolemy  in  Isauria,  while  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apos'los  it  is  placed  in  Lycaonia.  It  was  the  native 
place  of  Timothy,  the  scene  of  Paul's  miracle  of  healing  a 
lame  man,  of  the  attempted  worshij)  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 
as  Jupiter  and  Mercurius,  and  of  the  stoning  of  the  for- 
mer (Acts  xiv.).  The  site  of  Ly?trahas  been  disputed  by 
modern  travellers,  Leake,  Arundell,  and  Hamilton  placing 
it  at  different  localities. 

Lythra'ce^  [Gr.  Ayflpoi-,  "blood"],  a  natural  order  or 
family  of  herbaceous  plants  characferizcti  by  entire  leaves, 
nio:«tly  opposite,  no  stipules,  the  calyx  enclosing,  but  free 
from  the  many-seeded  ovary  and  membranous  pod,  and 
bearing  deciduous  petals  and  stamens  on  its  throat.  Stylo 
one  ;  stigma  capitate  or  rarely  two-lobcd.  Flowers  axil- 
lary or  whork'd.  rarely  irregular,  perfect,  sometimes  di- 
morphous, or  even  triinorphous;  those  on  different  plants 
with  filaments  and  stylo  reciprocally  longer  and  shorter. 
Petals  sometimes  wanting.  Pod  with  one  to  four  cells, 
placcntjE  in  the  axis.  Seeds  anatropous,  without  albumen. 
Branches  usually  four-sided.  There  are  four  genera — Am- 
mnnnin,  Li/thrurn,  Xrsif'i,  and  Cnphea.  Like  the  Li/sima- 
chin,  from  whiidi  this  family  is  botanically  very  distinct, 
it  bnars  the  common  name  of  loosestrife,  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  former.  Many  species  are  found  in  the  U.  S., 
growing  chiefly  in  marshy  ground.  Some  of  them  are  cul- 
tivated on  ai^couutof  their  beautiful  purple  or  crimson  flow- 
ers, and  are  also  employed  in  materia  uiediei  as  an  astrin- 
gent. The  flowers  of  an  East  Indian  species,  L.  llunteri, 
are  used  for  dyeing.  The  crape  myrtle  and  the  Egyptian 
henna  jdant  belong  to  this  order. 

Ly'lle  (Gen.  AVm.mam  Haines),  b.  at  Cincinnati,  0., 
Nov.  2,  lS2(j;  graduated  at  Cincinnati  College;  studied  and 
praetisL-d  law  ;  during  the  Mexican  war  ho  served  as  cnptain 
of  Ohio  volunteers,  returning  at  its  close  to  Ohio  and  re- 
suming his  profession  ;  clcctcl  to  the  State  legislature,  and 
soon  after  chosen  major-genera!  of  militia,  a  ])03itioii  which 
had  been  previouf^ly  held  by  his  father  and  grandfatlier. 
Being  thus  identifiel  witii  military  life,  hi^  .«ervices  wero 
avaiU'd  of  at  the  outhreak  of  civil  war,  first  as  colonel  of 
the  10th  Ohio  Vols.,  in  command  of  which  regiment  ho 
served  in  the  campaign  of  ISfil  in  West  Virgiuin,  at  Rieh 
Mountain  and  Carnifex  Ferry,  commanding  a  brigade  at 
the  latter  battle,  where  he  was  severely  wounded.  Srpt.  1(1, 
ISrtl.  Returning  to  the  field  as  foon  us  bin  wounds  would 
permit,  he  eominancled  a  brigade  under  (Jen.  0.  M.  Mifcliel 
during  the  latter's  operation  in  Alabama;  at  the  battfe  of 
Perry ville,  Ky.  (Oct.  S,  1802),  ho  was  dangerously  wounded 
and  made  prirtoner.  but  soon  exehangeil  and  promoted  to 
bo  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Nov.,  18^2.  continuing 
in  active  nervico  thereafter  in  the  Wci-t,  and  wliilo  gallanily 
leading  a  charge  at  the  battle  of  Cliickamauga  was  kllUMl, 
fiept.  20, 1803.  Ho  also  poascsBcd  literary  ability  of  a  high 
order.  (1.  C.  SnfMONs. 

Ijyt'tc'lton  (Kn  WARPED.  C.  T-..  Barov.  b.  at  Motin^low, 
Shropchirf.  Engliind,  in  I.'i^^'.l;  graduiifnd  at  Oxford  IfpUIl; 
became  chief-juRtieo  of  North  Wales   1021;    entered  Par- 


liament 1026:  recorder  of  London  1631;  solicitor-general 
and  knight  1634;  chief-justice  of  common  pleas  1040;  lord 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  1041  ;  raised  to  the  peerage  Feb. 
18,  1641 ;  escaped  with  the  great  seal  to  Charles  I.  at  York 
May,  1642;  required  by  Parliament  to  return  it  or  lose  his 
place  1643;  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury  Mar..  1044; 
commissioned  to  raise  a  regiment  of  foot-soldiers  May, 
1644.     D.  at  Oxford  Aug.  27,  1045. 

Lyttelton  (George),  first  Baron,  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lyttelton,  Bart.,  b.  at  Hagley,  Worcestershire,  England, 
Jan.  17,  1709  ;  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford;  travelled  in  France  and  Italy;  entered  Parliament 
in  1730  :  joined  the  young  "  Patriots,"  who  eventually  drove 
Wal])ole  from  ])ower,  and  soon  figured  by  the  side  of  Pitt 
and  Pultcney  among  the  most  formidable  opponents  of  the 
ministry  ;  took  part  in  most  of  the  debates,  exhibiting  great 
fluency  of  speech  and  elegance  of  expression  ;  wrote  Let- 
ters from  a  Persian  in  Enijland  to  his  Friend  at  hpohan 
(1735-36),  an  imitation  of  Montesquieu,  which  had  an  im- 
mediate success;  became  secretary  to  Frederick,  prince  of 
Wales,  when  that  prince  formed  his  little  court  as  head  of 
the  opposition  ;  was  intimate  with  Pojie  and  his  literary 
school,  and  pro\ed  himself  the  official  patron  and  private 
benefactor  of  Thomson,  Fielding,  and  JIallct;  married,  in 
1741,  Lucy,  sister  of  Lord  Fortescue,  and  on  the  fall  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  1744  became  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  treasury.  lie  is  said  to  have  been  a  skeptic  in  early 
manhood,  and  in  1747  produced  his  celebrated  Ohserra- 
tions  on  the  Conversion  and  Ajiostfeship  of  St.  Paul,  which 
was  considered  a  masterly  treatise  upon  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  and  as  such  has  been  frequently  reprinted. 
The  death  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached, 
in  the  preceding  year,  gave  occasion  to  his  pathetic  Mon- 
odif  to  the  Meniorij  of  a  Lady  lately  Deceased  (folio,  1747), 
considered  the  best  of  his  poetic  efforts.  On  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1751  he  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  and  to 
the  vast  family  est.atcs,  when  he  gave  free  scope  to  his  ar- 
tistic tastes,  and  made  Hngley  one'  of  the  most  beautiful 
seats  in  England.  He  became  successively  colferer  of  the 
king's  household,  privy  councillor,  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  (1750),  and  on  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry 
in  1759  was  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Baron 
Lyttelton  of  Frankley.  In  1760  he  published  his  I)ia- 
loffucs  of  the  Driid.  and  in  1704-07  his  Hintorj/  of  Henry 
IL  (4  vols.),  a  work  upon  which  he  hnd  been  engaged  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  which  was  highly  commended  for 
accuracy  and  research,  but  is  now  forgotten.  D.  Aug.  22, 
1773.  Hx^  Mined  I  an  eons  Works  (2  vols.)  appeared  in  1774, 
and  his  Poetical   Works  in  17S5. 

Lyttelton  (Thomas),  Lord,  son  of  the  preceding, 
b.  in  1744;  exhibited  extraordinary  prceociousness  in 
youth;  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  regarded  almost  as  a 
prodigy  by  several  of  the  ablest  writers  and  most  erudite 
scholars  in  England;  became  dissipated  and  clissohite  in 
his  habits;  lost  the  favor  of  his  father:  an  alienation  be- 
tween them  ensued;  bis  marriage  proved  to  be  unhnppy, 
and  a  separation  followed.  He  was  returned  to  the  Ilnuso 
of  Commons  in  1768;  lost  his  seat  on  a  contest  early  in 
Jan,,  17G9,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1773  took  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  d.  in  1779,  under  most  extra- 
ordinary circumstances.  From  a  ]iresentiment  ho  pre- 
dicted his  death  three  days  before  it  oeeurred,  though  ho 
was  at  the  time  in  good  healtli,  and  reniained  .-^o  until  a 
few  moments  before  he  suddenly  expired  while  conversing 
with  friends.  While  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  well  ns  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  he  was  greatly  distinguished  for  vigor 
of  thought,  elegance  of  laugunge,  and  lor  the  force  and 
power  of  his  speeches.  His  style,  tone  of  political  senti- 
ments, and  other  points  of  coincidence  have  led  to  the 
hypothesis,  entertained  by  many,  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  Letters  of  Jnulus.  A  strong  article  sustaining  this 
view  was  publisheil  in  the  London  Qnarterlt/  for  Dee., 
1S51.  A  very  important  fact,  however,  in  sufiport  of  the 
hyi>otlR'ais  was  not  presented  with  its  due  foi-ce  in  that 
article.  It  was  the  fact  in  the  life  of  Lord  Lyttelton  that 
he  was  voted  out  of  his  sr^at  in  the  Commons  by  (he  Tuiy 
administration  early  in  Jnn,.  1709.  and  ju.-t  belore  the 
appearance  of  Junius's  first  letter  to  the  Pnhlic  Advertiser. 
The  deep  personal  interest  Lord  Lyttelton  had  in  (he  ques- 
tions growing  out  of  his  own  contested  seat  might  account 
for  thnt  surpassing  special  knowledge  of  the  ]uirliunientary 
lawof  England  on  Hn<di  sul>ieetH  exhibited  with  such  extra- 
ordinary efTeot  by  Junius  in  his  discussion  of  the  Wilkes 
and  Luttroll  case  with  Sir  William  iJbicksfone.  The  first 
of  Junius's  Letters  whioh  thitroughly  nttnieted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  leading  minds  of  the  kingdom,  iind  stinted  nn 
anxious  inquiry  in  the  <'ireles  of  the  most  intell-M'tual 
everywhere  an  to  who  he  eonbl  be,  were  (h(}se  in  whieh  ho 
so  completely  floornl  thi«  most  eminent  jurist  and  t^tales- 
nian  un  a  question  of  ])arliainentury  law.     Ho  was  nt  that 
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tiino  11  inombcr  of  the  CoiiiiriHii  .  ;iii.i.  -lIim^  wirh  I  In-  iniii- 
istryjusliflfil  tlic-  nelinii  of  t lie  Uniim!  in  »:x<:luiiiiiK  Wilk«'« 
Ik-(!iiiim(!  (iT  liifi  iilk'Urd  diHiibility,  anil  in  Heating  Liittrrll, 
ii;(iiinHl  wlioin  ii  niujorily  <>f  liit;  cli'i'lnrM  liii'l  voli-rl.  The 
|Kiinr<'d  (itnl  wtMUMiiMK'  ^trii-hirfx  nf  Junius  upon  tliif  very 
iiliU- iin<I  i-rn.litr  Ju.lj;<'"»  I">Mli"ii  ciiM'-'l  t'ortli  IVnni  him  u 
reply  in  imrn|phlit  lorni,  tluit  cunt  him  fuuw  tiino  n»  well 
iiM  liihor  In  iir<-|uiri',  in  which  ho  cilcd  tlw-  ccUihriiU'*!  cnae 
(.f  \Val|MiIc  iiM  ti  pnrcrilrnt  iti  |.r)int.  In  ii  very  few  diiyfl 
]ii<«  jmnissini;  iiml  nnluiown  iisyjiiliiiit  wuh  upon  him  iii^ain 
(hrouiili  Ihrrolunin^  nf  tlie  .t*/r.r//«'r,  uticrly  fh-mnlifhinj; 
the  filu-IIiT  unrh-r  whicli  tho  great  eommenhitor  hiiil  noujclit 
refuse,  nml  Mhnwing  with  uriqueHlinniilih!  itroofH  that  thu 
piiTi-.Ieiit  cile.l,  HO  tar  fioiri  Himlaininf;  IIh-  ponilion  for 
whi'-h  it  hail  hreii  hrouf;ht  furtli,  li-l'l  it  willioiit  (he  Mli;^ht- 
vh\.  j^nmnd  to  ntand  npun.  When  JiiniiiM  eame  hack  ho 
i|iiickly  witli  hiH  pxtin;iuishor  uiion  the  "parliamentary 
precedent  dire(5tly  in  jmint  "  pnidneed  wirh  no  much  con- 
lidenee  hy  the  reeoj^'iii/.ed  "evpournler  of  the  eonHtitution 
and  lawn  oflhn  realm,"  all  Hn^'liuid  was  i-xeitetl  in  wonder 
and  aTna/.einent  iih  to  who  thi»  *' nuinked  mim  "  could  he 
who  had  IhuH  with  two  thruftts  so  thoroughly  harpooned 
the  iieknowledjted  wliiilo  of  the  British  law,  and  sent  him 
spoiitin;;  eascades  of  rpiite  a  iliffererit  ehariieti-r  from  thoHe 
of  the  hriny  eleinent  whieli  eonstitnted  the  amvi-^ement  of 
hi.s  usual  sportrt.  Ti)i«  reply  of  Junius  to  Illaekstone  must 
have  taken  even  raniden  anil  t'hatham  hy  surprise.  Neither 
(»f  Iliem  eould  hnve  heen  aware  of  ihe  liistorin  faet  hrouj^ht 
out  hy  Junius.  ('h:ith:im  had  discussed  the  question  in  tho 
House  ()f  Ijords  with  his  {;;reateat  vehemence  and  eloquence. 
He  li:id  jJnid.  in  speaking  of  the  action  of  the  (.'ommnns  in 
votiii;^  out  Wilkes  an<l  votin*;  in  Luttrell,  iis  they  had 
done.  "A  hreiich  Ini.s  been  made  in  the  constitution;  tho 
hattlements  are  disinnntlcd;  the  citadel  is  o|)en  to  tho  first 
invader;  tho  walls  totter.  What  remains,  then,  hut  for  us 
to  stand  foremost  in  tho  hrea;.'l»  to  repair  or  perish  in  it?" 
Hut  lie  had  not  exposed  the  preeodent  hy  whieh  the  de- 
fenders of  the  minij^try  attempted  to  justify  tlie  monstrous 
deed.  It  wa?  after  this  had  been  done  hy  the  hand  of  tho 
proat  unknown  correspondent  of  tho  /*nfifl»-  A  (h-rrttHcr  that 
Uurkein  the  House  of  Commons  exclaimed."  How  comes  this 
Junius  to  havelirnkcM  throuijh  the  cobweb.-- of  the  law,  and  to 
ran;;e  unnuitrolled,  nnpunisluMl,  throu<;h  the  laml?  The 
mvrmidons  of  tho  court  have  been  Ion;;,  and  are  still,  pur- 
suing liini  in  vain.  They  will  not  upend  their  time  upon 
me.  or  you.  or  you.  No;  they  disdain  sueh  vermin  when 
t  ho  mi  j^hty  hoar  of  tho  forest,  who  has  broken  through  all  their 
toils,  is  before  them,  lint  what  will  all  their  elVorts  avail  ? 
No  sooner  has  ho  wounded  ono  than  ho  lays  another  dead 
at  his  feet.  .  .  .  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  aro  but  the 
sport  of  his  fury." 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  none  of  thoso  who  have 
atlrihuted  tho  Lrttn-M  of  Junius  to  Lord  Lyttelton  seem  to 
have  attached  any  importance  in  support  of  their  hypothe- 
sis to  (ho  fact  of  his  having  been  ousted  of  his  seat  in  the 
House,  as  stated  :  especially  in  connection  with  the  extraor- 
dinary triumph  of  Junius  over  lilaekstono  in  the  matter  of 
the  Middlesex  election.  This  was  tho  first  great  feat  of  the 
'*  mighty  boiirof  tho  forest,"  as  Burke  styled  him, whieh  gave 
him  unqueslioniible  position  among  the  master  intellects  of 
his  time  and  country.  Without  intending  to  espouse  the  side 
of  any  one  for  whom  chiims  have  been  set  up  for  tho  au- 
thorship of  Junius,  it  is  quite  pertinent  to  tins  sketch  to 
say  tliat  in  the  o]iinion  of  the  writer  this  single  fact  in  tho 
life  of  Lord  Lytteltini.  with  all  its  surroundings,  bearings, 
and  connections,  has  more  weight  in  behalf  c)f  the  Lyttelton 
liypolhesis  than  any  other  single  fact  has  in  behalf  of  any 
other  hypothesis  suggested,  and  more  than  all  the  facts  to- 
getlier  in  behalf  of  the  Sir  Philip  Francis  hyi>otliosis,  taken, 
as  they  must  be,  with  their  well-known  surroundings,  benr- 
ings,  and  connections.  It  is  quite  pertinent  also  here  to 
suhmit  some  reflections  for  tlie  consideration  of  all  who 
are  inclined  to  enter  upon  an  inquiry  as  to  the  identity  of 
Junius,  Tho  trvie  Junius,  when  discovered,  must  lit  the 
outlines  of  that  character  and  position  whieh  are  unmistaka- 
bly stamped  upon  his  writings.  '*  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them,"  The  real  author  of  theso  productions,  for 
instance,  must  have  heen  a  man  of  wealth,  or  wi(h  ]iecuni- 
ary  resources  ]>la<*ing  him  far  ahove  all  dependem-o  on 
subordinate  ortieial  service  for  means  of  support,  as  dearly 
appears  from  his  private  correspondence  with  Woodfall, 
who  was  imprisoned  for  publishing  tlio  Lrttrri*,  and  from 
his  surrender  to  him  of  his  entire  ci>pyright  interest  in  the 
subsequent  publication  of  them  in  book-form  in  1772,  His 
vast  learning  and  extensive  general  information  very  un- 
mistakably appe.ir  throughout  his  productions.  He  must 
have  liecn  a  man  of  leisure  as  well  as  of  fortune  and  culture. 
He  was  a  Briton  to  the  core,  and  unsurpassed  in  his  devo- 
tion to  the  liberties  of  his  country  as  secure*!  in  INLigna 
(^hartn.  Int'dleelunlly.  be  certainly  had  no  superior  at 
tho  (iuie  in  England.     This  is  clear  from  tho  iniiuner  in 


which  ho  dinpofled  of  Blockstone  in  tho  cam  of  the  Middle- 
Hex  election,  and  of  Manffield  on  tlio  riglitR  of  juricN  in  nil 
criminal  casen  whatfuevir  to  be  the  sole  judgen  of  tho  law 
as  well  UH  tho  fact.  All  Ihi'fo  condilioMM,  qualitic-H,  niid 
Cfif^ential  requinilott  to  fit  the  true  ehartt<:tor  (to  nny  nothing 
of  others)  NJiould  be  ever  borne  in  uitud  when  the  qurption 
of  the  identity  of  JuniuK  in  raiited.  Im  it  »t  all  probablr 
that  any  one  filling  a  clerkitliip  in  any  of  the  depurtmeni* 
of  government  could  have  proved  himttelf  nuch  nit  over- 
match for  Blaekslone  and  MuiiKfield  on  their  own  elevated 
arenas  of  profesHional  luariiing,  or  exhibited  fuch  extraor- 
dimiry  [lowers  aH  Burke  recogni/.ed  in  Juiiiun  I*  Without 
pursuing  the  inquiry  further,  dunice  it  to  nny  in  conclnoiun 
of  this  hketch  that  whoever  he  was,  or  whiilever  may  have 
been  said  or  written,  or  may  hereafter  be  f<aid  or  written, 
about  the  Lrttri-M  of  JuntuH,  either  in  relation  to  the  iden- 
tity of  the  author  or  to  the  character  of  their  matter,  ono 
thing  must  bo  conceded  by  all;  and  that  is,  they  produced 
a  deeper  and  more  lasting  impression  upon  the  popular 
mind  in  (Jreat  Britain  in  tho  caufo  of  liberty  than  iiny 
nnonymous  writings  ever  did  before  or  have  done  since  in 
any  age  or  country.  To  this  it  may  also  bo  added  iho 
jirobability  is  that  no  part  of  tho  great  work  of  Junius 
WHS  better  executed  than  that  in  whieh  he  undertook  to  ho 
"  (lie  sole  repository  of  his  own  srcret."  If  so,  it  certainly 
''perished  with"  him.  His  political  principles,  however, 
still  live,  and  will  live  for  ever.  A.  II.  Stki-hkns. 

Lytton  (EiiwAitn  Gkokgr  Earlk  Lylton   Ilulwcr), 

FIRST  BaKON.       Sec  BULWER. 

Lyt'ton  (EnwARD  Rohkht  Bulwcr-Lytton).  skcoxd 

Baron,  son  of  the  eminent  novelist,  b.  in  England  Nov.  8, 
IS:!I;  was  educated  first  at  Harrow,  then  under  private 
tutors,  and  afterwards  at  Bonn.  (Jermany,  where  he  devoted 
himself  especially  to  modern  languages;  entered  the  diplo- 
matic service  in  1819  as  attache  and  private  secretary  to 
his  uncle,  Pir  Henry  Bulwcr,  minister  at  Washington;  was 
transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to  Florence  in  ISy2,  and 
to  Paris  in  18J4.  As  paid  attachf;  ho  was  sent  to  Iho 
Hague  in  185C,  to  St.  Petersburg  in  IS.'iS,  to  Constantinople 
in  the  same  year,  and  to  Vienna  in  lS/ii».  He  was  acting 
consul-general  at  Belgrade  in  ISOO.  and  wns  employed  on 
a  special  confidential  mission  for  preventing  the  renewal 
of  hostilities  between  the  Turks  and  the  iScrvians  (1802). 
He  was  in  the  same  year  made  second  secretary  of  legation, 
and  in  Jan.,  18G:',,  was  sent  to  Constantinople  as  first  sec- 
retary; was  eharge  d'affaires  for  brief  intervals  in  ISfi:t 
and  iSfi4;  secretary  of  legation  at  Athens  in  Xf^Ct^,  and  at 
Lisbon  in  18fi.').  where  he  was  charg^  d'afTaircs  several 
times,  and  at  Madrid  in  ISfi.S;  became-secretary  of  emhafsj 
at  Vienna  in  the  sarao  year;  at  Paris  in  1872,  where  ho 
acted  twice  in  187;i  as  charg6  d'affaires;  received  the  ap- 
poiDtmcnt  of  Ambassador  at  Lisbon  in  Dec,  1S74.  and  in 
May,  1875,  declined  the  governorship  of  Maiiras.  He  mar- 
ried in  ISfil  a  niece  of  the  late  eorl  of  Clarendon,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  his  title  as  Baron  Lytton  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  Jan.  18,  1873.  His  first  appearance  as  an  author 
was  under  tho  iwm  de  plume  of  "Owen  Meredith"  with 
C/i/teniUf«tra  aufi  Other  Poems  (l8o5).  Tfir  Wnnflrrrr,  a 
Collection  of  Poenifi  in  ^f>^»1/Lnu(llt  { 1859).  and /.unVf  (ISfiO), 
a  novel  in  elegant  verse,  established  his  reputation  as  a 
popular  poet.  In  1801  he  published  anonymously  Tann- 
hUuticry  or  the-  Battle  nf  the  liavdH.  in  oollaborntion  with  ao 
intimate  friend,  since  deceased,  whose  biography  he  wroto 
in  1871  under  the  title  JnUan  I-'itiie.  a  Memoir.  In  I^fil  ho 
issued  SerhtiKi Pesnie,  a  translation  of  the  national  songs  of 
Servia:  in  186.1  a  prose  romnnoe,  Tfie  Hiiitf  of  Amaxiit  .-  In 
18fiS  Chroniehn  ami  Charncters  ;  in  I8fi9  Orrnl^  or  the  Fool 
of  Time,  a  dramatic  poem  paraphrased  from  the  Polish, 
with  imitations  of  authors  in  several  other  language?  ;  in 
1S74  Fublen  in  Soiuj  (2  vols.)  nwii  SperrhrH  uf  E(itr<,rd,  Lord 
Liftton,  trith  some  of  Am  Politiml  Writiu'i*  liitliryto  Un- 
puhlinhed,  and  a  Pre/atortj  yfemnir.  He  is  now  (1S75)  ao- 
dorstood  to  bo  engaged  in  eiliting  other  .MSS.  left  by  his 
distinguished  father.  In  18(57  a  collected  edition  of  the 
Poetical  Works  of  Owen  Meredith  appeared  in  two  elegant 
volumes,  and  were  republished  in  the  U.  P..  where  most  of 
them  had  previously  appeared.  Without  attaining  tho 
mark  of  creative  genius,  all  the  poems  of  Lord  Lytton  arc 
fluently  and  elegantly  written,  evincing  wide  experience  of 
life  and  a  highly-cultured  mind.  Porti: r  C.  Buss. 

l,yve'<len  (Roni-RT  Vernon  Smith),  first  Barox,  b.  in 
London  Feb..  1800.  nephew  of  Rev.  Sidney  Smith:  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  entered  Parlia- 
ment for  Tralee  in  1820:  was  member  for  Northampt/m  in 
tho  Liberal  interest  from  1831  until  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage,  July,  185l>.  Ho  was  a  lord  of  the  treasury  18::0- 
;U.  seeretarv  of  the  board  of  control  18.1.>_i;t,  undcr-see- 
rctary  of  state  for  the  colonies  1S:li*-41.  seoretary  nl  war 
18.12,  and  president  of  tho  board  of  control  1855-58.  D. 
in  London  Nov.  10,  IS73. 
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M,  a  labial  consonant,  of  the  class  called  liquids.     In 

the  Roman  notation  it  stands  for  mtUe,  one  thousand.  As 
an  abbreviation  it  represents  7nile,  noon  [meridies),  metre, 
^fa)■cus,  the  French  title  Afonsifur,  etc.  H.  stands  for 
10.000;  M'  for  the  Roman  Dume  Matu'us.  For  its  usual 
meanincTS  in  combination  with  other  letters,  see  A.  M., 
II.  M.,  M.  C.  M.  I)..  M.  E.,  M.  P.,  N.  M..  P.  M..  Q.  M., 
II.  M..  S.  M..  etc.  in  the  table  of  Abbreviations.  In  music 
it  is  often  used  in  the  following  combinations:  M.  G., 
main  gnncke,  ''the  left  hand;"  M.  D.,  inahi  droit,  "the 
right  hand.'*  M.  M.,  with  a  note  and  certain  figures  an- 
nexed, indicates  the  minute  measure  of  a  bar  as  shown  by 
Maelzel's  metronome.  M.  F.  and  M.  P..  for  mezzo  forte 
and  mezzo  piano  (or  mf  and  mji),  mean,  respectively, 
"rather  loud"  and  "rather  soft." 

illaabar,  a  kingdom  existing  during  the  Middle  Ages 
on  the  Cororaande!  coast  of  India,  occupying  nearly  the 
same  territories  as  the  modern  presidency  of  Madras. 

Jflaas.     See  Metse. 

>Iab  [Cymric,  "a  child"],  an  imaginary  being,  who  in 
English  folk-lore  shares  with  Titania  the  honor  of  being 
queen  of  the  fairies.  In  Shakspeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Ben  Jonson's  Soti/y,  Milton's  L'Allffjro,  and  other  poems 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  her  characters  are  variously 
get  forth. 

Mabillon'  (.Tean),  b.  Nov.  23.  1632.  at  St.  Pierremont, 
in  Champagne.  France;  educated  at  the  theological  sem- 
inary of  Rheims ;  entered  in  1603  the  order  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, and  d.  at  Paris  Dec.  27,  1707.  His  collections 
and  editions  of  historical  documents.  Vetera  Analeetn  {4 
vols.,  167o-S5)  and  Mitxnnm  Jtalicnm  (2  vols.,  17S7-S9), 
gathered  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  based  on  critical  re- 
searches, are  very  valuable;  and  his  De  Re  Diplomatiea 
(1081),  in  which  he  set  forth  and  defended  his  method, 
and  which  was  violently  attacked  by  the  Jesuits,  exer- 
cised a  wholesome  influence  on  the  study  of  history.  He 
also  wrote  Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinia  S.  Rencdicti  (9  vols., 
166S-K02)  and  Anualea  Ordiuis  S.  Benedicii  (6  vols., 
1703-39). 

Mably',  de  (Gabriel  Bonnot),  a  brother  of  Condillac, 
b.  at  Grenoble,  France,  Mar.  14,  1709  ;  educated  in  the 
college  of  the  Jesuits  at  Lyons  ;  served  for  some  time  as 
secretary  to  his  relative,  the  minister-cardinal  Teucin.  but 
gave  up  this  position,  and  lived  afterwards  in  retirement, 
solely  occupied  with  literary  pursuits.  B.  in  Paris  Apr. 
23,  1785.  lie  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  ancient 
republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as   shown  by  his  works, 

Ohnerrations  sur  V IIiHtoire  de  ia  (j'rece  (17f}(J)  and  Obser- 
vations snr  les  Hunuiins  (17.'>1),  but  his  understanding  of 
their  social  and  moral  order  was  incomplete,  and  the  con- 
clusions he  arrived  at  with  respect  to  modern  societies  in 
his  /'aralfele  den  Romaina  et  den  Franr-aia  (1710)  were  very 
erroneous  and  superficial.  He  enjoyed  a  great  reputation, 
however,  with  his  contemporaries,  and  he  was  invited  by 
the  Polish  diet  and  the  Americjin  Congress  to  write  his 
JJu  Gonvernement  de  Pofnr/ne  ( 17-^1 )  and  Ohaervations  sur  le 
Gourerurment  et  leu  Loin  den  R(af»-Unia  d' Amf-rique  (1784). 
The  sinirular,  often  luditM-ous.  enthusiasm  for  antiijue  ideas 
and  forms  which  prevailed  flu  ring  the  Rovohition  was 
largely  due  to  him.  and  later  ])hilosoj)hers  have  generally 
agree(l  in  tracing  the  rudimentary  ideas  of  modern  com- 
munism in  his  J'Sntri'tieita  de  /*hocioH  (1763),  l)e  la  Ltrjiu- 
iation  (1770),  and  PriuripcH  dc  Morale  (1784). 

iHacad'am  (Joiim  LornoN),  b.  at  Ayr,  Scotland,  Sept. 
21,   I7.'>0;  eauic  to  New  York   in   1770  to  reside  with  an 
uncle;    was  during  the  American   Revolution   a   loyalist;  1 
made  a  considerable  fortune  a.-*  agent  for  the  sale  of  vessels  1 
brought  into  port  as  jtrizes.  but  lost  most  of  it  by  his  f<M-ccd  | 
withdrawal   at  the  peace  of  1783;   returned  to  Ayrshire,  ' 
Si'ollnncI  ;  became  a  magistrate  and  ileputy  lord  lieutenant 
of  tlie  county,  and  as  trustee  of  road^  introdueecl  the  sys- 
tem of  roadntaking  called  by  his  name.     He  was  engaged 
for  much  of  the  time  during  many  years  in  travelling  at 
his  own  cxiionsc  through  (Jreiit  Britain  to  examine  the  con- 
dition of  the  roads;  addre^i^cd  in  181]  a  memorial  on  the 
BubieettothcHousoof  C«unmons,  which  led  to  theadoption 
of  hifi  syMtom   and  to  his  own    appointment  as  surveyor 
of   roads  in   the  Bristol    diKlrict.  where  in    ISI6  he  euin- 
menccd  ynnradamiziutf  the  highwayn.     Within  a  few  years 
he  had  personally  Huperviyed  the  rondmaking  in  twenty- 
eight  counties  of  England,  and  during  hiH  lifetime  nearly 


every  travelled  route  in  Great  Britain  was  a  monument  of 
his  success.  No  jiatent  was  solicited  for  his  system,  and  no 
remuneration  asked  beyond  the  payment  of  the  expenses 
of  his  jjcrsonal  supervision  ;  he  declined  an  ofl"ered  knight- 
hood, but  accepted  a  testimonial  of  £2000  voted  him  by 
Parliament.  H.  at  Moffat,  Scotland.  Nov.  26,  1836.  He 
wrote  A  Practical  Esaay  on  the  Srientijir  Repair  and 
Preservation  of  Public  Roads  (1819),  Remarks  on  the 
Present  State  of  Roadmaklng  (1S20),  and  Observations  on 
Roads  (1822). — His  son  James  (d.  1852)  accepted  knight- 
hood an<I  the  office  of  superintendent  of  roads  for  the  Lon- 
don district. 

MacAilam  Junction,  post-v.  of  York  co.,  N.  B..  at 
the  junction  of  the  European  and  North  American  and  the 
New  Brunswick  and  Canada  Railways,  82  miles  AV.  N.  W. 
of  St.  John.     Pop.  about  400. 

McATester  (Gen.  Miles  D.).  b.  in  New  York  in  1834  ; 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  July,  1856,  and 
entered  the  army  as  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  engineers; 
received  his  full  apjiointment  of  second  lieutenant  Dec, 
1856;  promoted  to  be  first  lieutenant  May.  18(JI.  captain 
Mar.,  1863,  and  major  of  engineers  Mar.,  1S67.  His  first 
service  was  at  Fort  Taylor,  Fla.,  where  he  remained  a  year, 
whence  he  was  transferred  to  New  Y'ork,  and  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  was  engaged  in  repairing  Fort  Mifflin,  Del. 
During  the  Peninsular  campaign  (1862)  he  was  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  3d  corps  of  tlic  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
engaged  at  Yorktown,  AVilliamsburg.  Fair  Oaks,  and  Mal- 
vern Hill ;  in  the  Maryland  campaign  at  South  Mountain 
and  Antietam.  In  Oct..  1862,  was  transferred  to  Ohio 
as  chief  engineer  of  that  department,  and  engaged  in  for- 
tifying Cincinnati.  Newport,  and  Covington,  and  in  con- 
structing bridge-trains  ;  during  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  was 
selected  by  Gen.  Grant  to  serve  under  him.  and  on  the 
surrender  of  that  place  was  assigned  to  duty  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  as  assistant  professor  of  engineering  ;  in 
July,  1864,  was  transferred  to  the  South,  and  as  chief 
engineer  of  the  division  of  West  Mississijtpi  participated 
in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Forts  Morgan  and  Gaines.  Ala. ; 
for  gallant  services  during  the  Peninsular  campaign  re- 
ceived the  brevets  of  major  and  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
for  highly  meritorious  services  at  the  siege  of  Forts  Gaines 
and  Morgan  that  of  colonel  and  brigadier-general.  After 
the  close  of  the  war  he  superintended  the  defences  of  Mo- 
bile and  Pensacola,  and  subsequently  the  important  work 
of  improving  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  River,  where 
he  introduced  various  new  methods,  and  designed  a  boat 
especially  adapted  to  the  work,  which  has  since  been  in 
operation  with  eminent  success.  D.  at  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  Apr. 
23.  1869.  G.  C.  Simmons. 

3IcAI'lister  (IItgh  N.),  b.  in  .Tuniata  co.,  Pa.,  in  June, 
1809  ;  graduated  at  Jefferson  College.  Cnnonsburg,  Pa., 
and  at  the  Dickinson  College  law  school  ;  was  a  jirominent 
citizen  of  Bcllefontc,  Pa.,  the  princijial  founder  of  the  State 
Agricultural  (Ndlegc,  and  a  member  of  tlie  constitutional 
convention  of  1S73.     D.  at  Philadelphia  May  5,  1873. 

McAllister  (Mattokw  Hall),  LL.D..  b.  at. Savannah, 
Oa.,  Nov.  26,  1800;  educated  at  Princettm  College;  became 
a  renowned  lawyer  and  politician  in  his  native  city,  where 
his  father  and  grandfatlier  had  ])reviously  practised  law 
with  distinction:  was  apjiointeil  in  1827  U.  S.  district  at- 
torney for  Georgia;  was  in  1832  active  in  opiio>;ition  to 
nullification;  was  several  times  elected  to  both  briinchcs 
of  the  legislature,  in  which  he  obtained  the  establishment^ 
of  the  court  for  the  correcticm  of  errors;  was  s(>me  years 
mayor  of  Savannah  ;  was  ii  iioIimI  judteetfu-  un<l  friend  of 
the  (Milored  peopU'.  and  was  dcfculed  by  :i  \Qr\  small  vote 
in  1845  as  Democratic  candiilate  for  the  governorship.  In 
1850  he  reuioved  to  California  with  his  family;  entered 
u]H)n  the  ])rnctice  of  law  in  San  Francisco,  and  was  from 
1S55  to  IS62  the  first  T'.  S.  circuit  judge  of  California.  In 
this  cnpacily  he  rendered  eminent  services  by  his  wise  de- 
cisions upon  land-titles,  which  were  then  in  the  utniotit 
confusion,  and  also  by  his  energetic  action  in  sujipressing 
the  "  Vigilance  Committee  "  by  an  iippcal  to  the  naval  au- 
thority. Judge  McAllister  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Dr.  J. 
W.  I''rancis.  and  like  hiiu  a  courtly  gentlenuin  of  the  tdd 
scliool.  He  re.-igned  his  judgeship  from  failing  health  in 
1862,  and  d.  at  San  Francisco  Dec.  19.  1865.  A  volume  of 
his  legal  opini<mH  was  juiblished  by  one  <tf  his  sons. 

lUcAllister,  Fort,  a  strong  earthwork  built  by  the 
Confederate  engineers  on  Genesis  Point,  on  the  right  bank 
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of  the  (Irout  Ouncphde  Uivcr,  6  inllc«  from  OnHiibfiw  Pound 
ami  \2  mUcH  f.  ol'  Siivuniiah,  (lii.,  hiul  tlircc  hull'  hiiHtioiiii, 
two  curtiiiii".  iiml  twrnly-oiin  Kunn  :  miiM'i'ssl'iill.v  roxii^liMl 
a«Hiiiilli'  liv  llin  lli-i-t  III'  iniinitMrn  umlir  CuTii.  Wnnlrn  .Inn. 
L'7.  Ki-li.  l'.  mill  Mnr.  :!,  IKil:!,  |iiirtiully  ili,«iililinK  liy  if»lin' 
till'  Miiiihuik  iiMil  I'li^'xiiii-.  It  \vii«  Iiikin  liy  nssiiull  ijy 
(Jill,  llii/.en  wilh  tliu  'M  iliviHion  of  the  Ifith  iiirpK,  l)cc. 
l:i.  IHIU,  with  IV  h)»n  of  Oil  iiicn.  Thin  wan  tliu  i^loniiiK 
military  foat  of  Shcniian'ii  '•  mareh  to  the  nca,"  and  was  a 
i-hief  cauHo  of  the  mirreiidcr  of  Havannah,  a  lew  day» 
ImIit. 

Milc.Vriistrrvillc,  (iiihI  v.  of  l''ayettet|i.,.Iniiiata<-o., 
I'u..  Ill  niilri  N.  Ill    .Millliri. 

McAlpilH!  (Wii.i.iAM  .1.1.  ')■  '»  N'l-'w  Vork  City  in  1SI2; 
riceivcd  a  hi({h  aradeniir  ediiealion,  and  eoinmeneed  en(;i- 
nieriii);  ill  IHJ7  uiiiler  .lolm  I!,  .lervis.  with  whniii  he  re 
niained  until  ls;{'.),  Iiu\  iii(?  Iireii  eiii|iliiyi'd  iipnii  (he  hel- 
aware  and  Hudson  Canal  and  R.  K..  and  u|ii)ii  the  ."^tate 
canals  and  ollior  hydraulic,  worku  planned  and  conntruetod 
by  that  elniuent  cn;;im'er,  and  incidentally  on  the  St. 
liiiwrence  canals,  under  the  Into  llenjainin  Wright,  lie 
.succeeded  Mr.  .Icrvis  as  engineer  of  the  Krie  Canal  cn- 
larjjement,  E.  !>.,  until  Islli,  when  lie  was  ealli'd  upon  to 
ciinstruet  the  dry  dock  at  the  lirooklyn  navy-yard;  in 
l,Si2  was  elected  .''tate  engineer  of  New  Vork;  in  IS.VI-M 
was  railroad  conimissiniicr  of  the  State,  and  made  a  valuable 
report  on  the  principles  and  practice  id' railway  construction 
and  miinaj;i'ment  ;  for  two  years  was  acting  president  and 
eii;;ineer  of  the  Mrie  Kailway.  and  later  eii;iineer  of  tho 
(Jalena  ami  ('hiea;;o  and  of  the  llliio  and  Mississippi  rail- 
way .s  ;  constructed  the  .Vlhany  and  Chicago  waterworks, 
and  planned  those  for  lirooklyn.  New  liedford,  etc.;  in 
IS7I)  presented  (dans  for  the  iinprovement  of  the  cataraetH 
of  the  Dannlic  ("  the  Iron  dates  "I.  which  were  adopted  by 
the  .\iistrian  (;o\ernnient.  His  advice  has  heeii  called  for 
upon  important  enjjincerin^  works  in  this  country,  and  as 
a  writer  he  has  contributed  ii.seful  and  practical  informa- 
tion to  the  en^xineeriii;;  jirofcssion. 

Macnnal'ly  1 11  win  Hhk).  I).  D..  b.  in  Granger  co., 
Tcnn.,  Feb.  17,  l.'^lll;  ordained  a  Methodist  clergyinnn  in 
1S;U  ;  proaehcd  in  Tennessee.  North  Carolina,  and  \'ir- 
{jinia:  was  president  of  the  Kast  Tennessee  Female  Insti- 
tute at  Knoxvillc.  Tcnn.,  1K4:!-.')1,  and  became  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  ChriHlian  Ailvnmlc  in  IS.'il.  He  wrote  Miirlhn 
Jjauri'iin  li'tmidi/,  n  lilitijrtiphif,  and  Lifp.  and  7'iinei  n/  Mr. 
W'ilfiam  /^itttoiiy  Snndtti/'nchnol  Manual,  and  compiled  a 
hymn-book. 

Mnoao%  city  and  seaport  on  the  coast  of  China,  in  the 
province  of  (Juans-'I'ons,  belonifin;;  to  Portugal,  and  sit- 
uated on  a  peninsula  at  the  month  of  the  Canton  River, 
411  miles  from  Hiin;^  Kons-  The  I'ortiiLjuesc  cstablislicil  a 
factory  here  in  l."il7,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  place  from 
tho  Chinese  einjicror  in  loSli,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  a 
very  extensive  trade.  But  since  the  establishment  of  tho 
English  at  Hong-Kong  its  i-oininerce  has  much  decreased, 
though  it  was  made  a  free  port  in  ISKi.  The  coolie-trade 
was  the  chief  business  until  abolished  in  187-1.  Its  situ- 
ation and  climate  are  delightful.  Camoens  resided  here, 
and  wrote  his  Lnm'nd;  an  adjacent  cave  is  still  pointed  out 
as  a  favorite  place  of  his.  Top.  IIMI.IHHI,  of  whom  I II. mil)  m-e 
European. 

Macapa',  town  of  Bra/.il.  in  the  jirovince  of  I'ara,  on 
tile  left  bank  of  the  .\mazoii,  is  situated  just  below  the 
c»(uator.  is  well  built,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  trades  much 
in  timber  and  ornamental  woods.     Pop.  7.>tU». 

-Macaro'ni  [It.  mnt-clieroni].  Vermicelli  ["little 
worms  "].  Fetlelilii.  and  Italian  Paste  are  all  forms 
of  the  same  familiar  siibstani-c.  nnicli  used  for  culinary  pur- 
]>oscs.  They  are  made  from  very  white  and  glulinmis  varie- 
ties of  wheat,  such  as  are  grown  in  Russia.  Italy,  and  Cali- 
fornia. The  wheat  is  ground  by  a  peculiar  jirocess,  being 
first  wet  and  then  heated.  The  Hour  resulting  is  very  coarse. 
It  isnii.Kcd  with  warm  water  and  carefully  worked  into  a  uni- 
form paste.  This  paste  is  forced  by  a  press  through  holes 
in  an  iron  ]dute.  If  the  holes  arc  very  small,  vcrmiceUi 
is  thus  formed.  A  still  liner  and  smaller  sort  is  fedelini. 
Largo  pipe-shaped  cylinders  of  this  paste  constitute  mac- 
aroni.     When  tile  jiaste  is  rolled  thin  and  cut  into  various 


shapes,    ItaUan  ptintr  is  the  result, 
macaroni  is  partially  baked,     Italy 


.■Vfter  niiiulding  tho 
s  the  jirincipal  seat 
of  this  manufacture,  France  and  England  produce  a 
considerable  quantity,  and  of  late  a  few  linns  in  the  V .  S. 
produce  an  article  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  imported 
kinds. 

Macaroii'ic  Verse  is  named  from  the  Maccaronea 
(lo21)  of  Teofilo  Folengo  (  Mil  I -15 14),  called  Merlino  Coe- 
eajo,  a  Benedictine,  whose  work  was  rejinblished  as  OpuK 
Macarontruiit  in  If).)!.  T'he  name  designates  a  sort  of  hu- 
morous verse   in   which    Latin   and   Latinized  words    are 


mixed  with  the  vBrnoculnr.  Thin  iiort  of  litemturc  In  far 
oldifr  than  Folengo.  (Sec  Dclepierre,  Mni-arimmnn  tlK.'j^l, 
//.■  Ill  l.ilifriiiurr  Mariiroiiii/iir  ( IH&B),  and  Morgan'ii  Mani- 
riiulr  I'li.lrii  (Sew  Vork,  IH72).) 

.tIac.Vr'tliiir,  Ip.  of  Logan  co.,  0.     Pop,  1J08. 

ftlacArtliiir,  |iosl-v.,  cap.  of  Vinton  co.,  0.,  on  the  finl- 
lipolis  .Mc.Vrlbiir  and  ColuinbuH  K.  U.,  haH  nuincrouM  iron 
furnaceH  and  potteries.  I  hank,  2  flouring-niillii,  a  fiiw mill, 
I  tannery,  inarhle-workH,  2  carriage-factories,  a  wonlb-n 
factory.  'A  weekly  nowspajiers,  4  hotelM,  and  a  number  of 
stores!     Pop.  S(il.  John  T.  KaI'Kii,  Ell.  "  llKanii)." 

Mr.Vrtliur  (lien.  IJim  an),  h.  in  l)uichc."ii  co.,  N.  Y., 
.luiie  1  1,  1772;  removed  in  childhood  to  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania; was  a  volunteer  in  liarmar'n  and  the  nueci.-eding 
Indian  campaigns  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio  from  I7UII  until 
Wavnc's  victory  ( 17i)7).  after  whiidi  he  fettled  near  Chilli- 
eotlie,  I).,  as  a  surveyor;  ui-fjuircd  large  proj.erly  in  land: 
was  chosen  to  the  legislature  ( IHOo),  became  major-general 
of  militia  (ISU8),  colonel  of  Dhio  volunlecm  Hay  7,  I.S12; 
was  second  in  command  at  Hull's  nurrendcr;  made  briga- 
dier-general in  the  II.  S.  army  Mar.  12,  IHI.'i;  was  xeeond 
in  command  of  the  army  of  the  West  under  (icn,  Har- 
rison, whom  he  succeeded  in  ISl  I,  when  ho  projected  and 
partially  executed  a  plan  for  the  conquest  of  l'|iper  (Can- 
ada ;  was  joint  commissioner  with  (icn,  Cass  to  treat  with 
tho  Ohio  Indians  for  the  sale  of  their  lands  within  the 
Stale  (1S1(;-I7J;  served  in  tho  legislature  (lt<la-2l),  was 
S|icaker  ( Islil) ;  member  of  Congress  (IH2:!-2a),  and  gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  (I.S.'il)-.'i2),  D,near  Chillicolhe  Apr,  2H,18:j». 

nicArtlilir  (,IoiiN),  b.  at  Plymouth.  England,  in  MWt; 
entered  the  army,  and  was  stationed  in  Australia  in  I7'.'ll 
with  the  rank  of  captain,  when,  perceiving  that  the  coun- 
try was  peculiarly  adapted  to  wool-growing,  he  procured 
a  small  grant  of  hind  at  Paramatta,  near  Sydney,  brought 
sheep  from  India,  South  Africa.  England,  and  S)uiin  ;  im- 
proved the  Hceces  by  crossing  the  breeds,  and  in  a  few 
years  obtained  a  quality  nearly  equal  to  the  genuine  me- 
rino wool.  In  ISU2  he  obtained  the  jiatronage  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  and  a  grant  of  Hl.OUl)  acres  of  land;  be- 
came a  grazier  on  a  large  scale,  and  soon  afterwards  de- 
voted a  similar  attention  to  the  introduction  of  suitable 
vegetable  crops  into  .'Vuslralia.  These  labors  procured  him 
the  re]iutation  of  being  the  ''founder  of  the  colony,'  in 
which  the  woollen  industry  has  now  reached  vast  diineu- 
sions.     I),  at  Camden,  New  South  Wales,  Apr.  lU,  IS;14. 

Mc.Vrthlir  ((ien.  .Tons),  b.  in  Erskinc.  Ucnfrcwshirc, 
.Scotland.  Nov.  17.  I.s2(i:  worked  as  a  blacksmith  till  twen- 
ty-three years  of  age,  then  settled  at  Chicago  as  a  boiler- 
maker.  He  entered  the  Union  army  in  18t>I  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  12th  Illinois  Vols.:  was  soon  |)roniotcd  to 
colonel,  commanded  a  brigade  at  Fort  Donelson,  and  was 
made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  .Mar.  21,  l,sii2;  was 
wounded  at  Shiloh;  commanded  a  division  under  Mc- 
Pher.son  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign,  and  under  (ien.  A.  .1. 
Smith  at  the  battle  of  Nashville,  and  for  gallantry  in  thnt 
engagement  was  made  brevet  major-general. 

Macart'ney  (CiEORCE  Macartney),  K.  B.,  first 
Eaui.  of.  b.  at  Lissanore,  near  Helfasl.  Ireland,  May  14, 
17:!7  :  graduated  at  Trinity  Ciillcgc.  Dublin.  17J7  :  studied 
law  at  the  Middle  Temple.  London:  travelled  over  a  great 
part  of  Europe;  entered  Parliament  on  his  return:  was 
sent  as  envoy  to  Russia  1711.');  signed  a  commercial  treaty 
with  that  power  1706.  which  was  disavowed  by  the  foreign 
otfiee;  published  An  Acnnint  of  the  liunniaH  Einlninmit 
(1707):  became  chief  secretary  to  the  viceroy  of  Ireland 
1709:  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  for  tho  ensuing  period :  wrote  A  Sketch  of  ihi- 
Piililicnl  UiHinrii  of  Irelanif  (177S):  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  the  British  .-Intillcs  177.i;  made  baron  in  the  Irish 
peerage  1770  ;  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  French  .'quad- 
ion  of  .\dmiral  d'Estaing,  and  carried  a  prisoner  to  France 
1779:  appointed  political  resident  at  Madras  I7.S0:  gov- 
ernor of  that  province  .June  21,  I'.'il  :  distinguished  him- 
self for  high  administrative  qualities  at  a  critical  period, 
when  llvdcr  Ali.  the  sultan  of  .Mysore,  was  vigorously  as- 
saulting" the  British  ]iost.s  in  the  Carnalic;  raised  money 
and  recruits,  repulsed  the  natives,  aided  Hastings  and  Sir 
Eyre  Cootc  in  driving  the  Hutch  from  the  Coromnndcl. 
took  Trincomalee  in  Ceylon,  made  treaties  with  the  nati\c 
chiefs,  and  held  Madras  against  the  powerful  Frrn  b 
squadron,  enduring  famine  until  relieved  from  a  perilcu^ 
situation  by  the  peace  of  17SS.  Involved  in  a  rivalry  wiib 
Warren  Hastings,  he  was  recalled  in  17.**.'>,  but  while  still 
at  Calcutta  was  ten.lcred  the  position  of  governor-gcn.  t.il 
of  Bengal,  which  he  declined,  and  returne<I  to  Engl,  n  1 
17S0.  A  few  years  later  he  was  selei'led  as  first  Brit^-h 
ambassador  to  China:  sailed  from  Portsmouth  with  a  bril- 
liant suite  Hee.  20,  1792:  was  received  by  Kien-Liinc. 
emperor  of  China,  in  Mantehooria.  Sept.  14,  179o,  and  re- 
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turning  to  Peking,  opened  negotiations  for  a  commercial 
treaty,  demanding  the  right  to  establish  factories  at  Pe- 
king and  three  other  citie^i,  free  trade  betwten  Macao  and 
Canton,  and  a  fortified  pust  in  the  latter  port.  Ofi'ended 
at  the  pressure  put  upon  him,  or  perhaps  (according  to 
French  authorities)  acceding  to  the  advice  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries,  Kicn-Lung  suddenly  bi'oke  off  the  confer- 
ences and  ordered  the  Uritish  embassy  to  leave  the  capital 
within  forty-eight  hours.  After  experiencing  some  dan- 
gers the  embassy  arrived  at  Macao  in  December;  sailed 
for  Java  in  Mar.,  1794:  sent  thence  to  India  tea-plants 
and  other  useful  Chinese  plants,  which  were  soon  natural- 
ized there;  and  reached  Portsmouth  Sept.  2(i,  1794.  Lord 
Macartney  was  made  an  carl  in  the  Irish  peerage  Mar., 
1794:  was  sent  as  minister  to  Italy  1795;  became  a  baron 
of  the  United  Kingdom  179(>;  went  as  first  Britiidi  gov- 
ernor to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  1797;  returned  in  feeble 
health  1798.  and  lived  thenceforth  in  retirement  until  his 
death  at  Chiswick,  Surrey.  Mar.  31.  ISltO.  An  oflicial  ac- 
count of  Earl  Macartney's  embassy  to  China  was  published 
by  Sir  George  L.  Staunton,  his  secretary  {2  vols.,  1797), 
and  was  of  great  value  in  diffusing  more  exact  infor- 
mation upon  the  history,  political  and  natural,  and  the 
social  condition  of  the  Chinese  empire.  Macartney's 
Jonruid  nf  (he  Eiiihassif  and  a  selection  of  his  other  writ- 
iu'is  was  edited  by  Sir  John  Barrow,  with  a  memoir  (2 
vols..  1S07). 

Macartney  Pheasant.     See  Pheasaxt. 

Macas'sar,  town  of  Celebes,  situated  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  island,  on  the  Strait  of  Macassar,  in  lat.  5° 
10'  S.  and  Ion.  119°  20'  E.  It  is  the  capital  not  only  of 
the  government  of  Macassar,  but  of  all  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions in  Celebes.  The  residence  of  the  governor  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  ditches,  and  defended  by  Fort  Rot- 
terdam. Its  harbor  is  spacious  and  safe,  and  its  trade, 
especially  in  tortoise-shell,  edible  nests,  ebony,  sandal- 
wood, rice,  and  spices,  is  very  brisk.  The  native  inhab- 
itants of  the  town  and  government  of  JIacassar  are  Mo- 
hammedans, and  are  considered  the  most  gifted  and  civil- 
ized tribe  of  the  Malayan  race,  carrying  on  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  shipbuilding  with  great  success.  Pop.  of 
town,  12.000. 

Macas'sar,  Strait  of,  separates  Borneo  from  Celebes, 
and  varies  in  breadth  from  50  to  150  miles.  Its  naviga- 
tion is  somewhat  difficult  on  account  of  shoals  and  rocks. 

Macau'lay  (CATHERiNr:  Sawbridge),  b.  at  Olhmtigh, 
Kent,  Encjiand.  in  1738;  married  in  1700  Dr.  George  Ma- 
caulay,  devoted  herself  to  political  studies,  and  published 
a  HiHtnrif  of  Entjlnud,  from  the  Accession  of  Jkiiics  I,  to  thut 
of  the  Brnu'twick  Lnie  (S  vols.,  1763-8.S),a  work  written  from 
a  republican  point  of  view,  and  which  had  great  success, 
though  now  forgotten.  She  commenced  another  Iliston/ 
of  Eu'ihind  from  the  Rcvolntiou  to  the  Present  /"i'mc  (1778), 
of  which  but  one  volume,  reaching  to  1742.  was  published, 
and  wrote  several  political  and  philosophical  pamphlets. 
After  the  death  of  Dr.  Macaulay  she  married  in  1778  a  Mr. 
Graham.  She  was  a  great  admirer  of  Washington,  with 
whom  she  maintained  a  corresjjondence.  and  visited  the 
U.  S.  in  1785,  chiefly  to  see  him.  D.  at  Binfield,  BeiksUire, 
June  22,  1791. 

Macaulay  (Thomas  Babinrton),  Bauon  Macaulay  of 
Piorni,i:v.  b.  at  Kothley  Temjde,  Leicestershire.  England, 
Oct.  25,  ISOO,  son  of  Zachary  Macaulay,  eminent  as  a  phi- 
lanthropist, aiul  grandson  of  Rev.  John  Miicaulay,  a  Pres- 
byterian minister  at  Inverary  in  the  Scotch  Highlands, 
who  is  mentioned  with  respect  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  Tonr 
fo  the  liehridm.  The  family  was  originally  from  the  island 
of  I^ewis,  the  largest  of  the  group  of  the  Outer  Hebrides. 
Tiio  mother  of  Lord  Macaulay  was  Sellna  Mills,  daughter 
of  a  bookseller  at  Bristol,  of  Quaker  descent.  His  early 
education  was  of  a  religious  type,  not  unmixed  with  aus- 
terity, but  this  influence  was  happily  modified  by  IVetiucnt 
visits  to  the  celebrated  authoress,  Hiinnah  Mure,  who 
took  great  interest  in  the  precocious  boy,  of  whose  early 
traits  of  character  and  literary  tastes  she  gave  valusible 
notices  in  her  Lcttcrn  to  Zachnry  MacimUifj  (published  in 
1800).  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  h<r  was  placed  under 
the  tutorship  of  a  Mr.  Preston  at  Shelford.  made  surpris- 
ingly rapid  progress  in  the  classics,  and  in  IHl.S  entered 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  gained  the  chancel- 
lor's medal  in  1SI9  for  a  poem  on  /*ompeh\  and  again  in 
1H20  for  a  jioem  on  ICmiluf/:  took  the  second  Craven  schol- 
arship in  1 82 1,  and  boic  tiff  the  palm  at  the  '*  Union  "  de- 
bating society  from  many  brilliant  cumpefitors.  among 
whom  were  his  intimalc  friends,  W.  M.  I'nicil  and  Nelson 
Coleridge.  Having  a  dista-stc  for  mathematics,  he  did  not 
compete  for  honors  in  t<cho1arHhip,  but  the  extent  and  va- 
riety of  his  classical  and  literary  reading  while  at  coHol'c 
wuM  probably  never  surpassed  by  any  undergraduate.  He 
took  his  bachelor'sdegreeiu  1822,  waschosen  toafellowshijf 


the  same  year,  and  passed  his  time  until  1826  alternately 
at  London  and  Cambridge,  untiringly  engaged  in  adding 
to  his  vast  stores  of  miscellaneous  information.  His  di^-but 
as  a  writer  was  made  in  the  columns  of  the  Qunrterij/  Mar/- 
nzine,  published  by  Charles  Knight,  and  edited  by  his  col- 
lege friends  Praed  and  Coleridge,  to  which  he  contributed 
his  fine  poems  firy  and  the  Spauiith  Armada  and  several 
prose  articles  (1824);  but  his  brilliant  essay  on  Milton, 
published  in  the  Edinhur<jh  licricw  for  Aug.,  1825,  first 
revealed  him  to  the  world  as  an  aspirant  for  the  highest 
honors  in  the  modern  science  of  criticism.  For  twenty  years 
thereafter  he  was  a  constant  writer  for  the  Jhvicir.  chiefly 
upon  subjects  involving  a  wide  range  of  historical  know- 
ledge, as  well  as  an  almost  unexamjded  mastery  of  ancient 
and  modern  literature;  and  his  essays  were  soon  rej^arded 
as  the  leading  feature  of  a  periodical  which  counted  many 
celebrated  names  among  its  contributors.  Macaulay  took  his 
master's  degree  in  1S25;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  Feb.,  1826,  but  seems  never  to  have  practised  law,  and 
soon  devoted  all  his  splendid  energy  to  the  service  of  the 
Whig  party,  to  whose  doctrines  he  adhered  with  an  unques- 
tioning and  fervent  conviction  which  quickly  advanced 
him  to  a  place  in  its  counsels.  In  1828  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Whig  government  a  commissioner  of  bankruptcy, 
and  in  ISoO  Lord  Lansdowne  procured  his  election  to  Par- 
liament from  the  "pocket  borough"  of  Calne.  His  first 
public  appearance  as  an  orator  had  been  made  in  1826.  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Antislavcry  Society  :  his  first 
speech  in  Parliament  was  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the 
civil  disabilities  of  Jews  (Apr.  5,  1830),  and  his  second 
against  slavei-y  in  the  West  Indies  (Dec.  13).  In  the  great 
debates  on  the  Reform  bill  Macaulay  took  a  very  promi- 
nent part,  making  eight  speeches  on  the  subject,  and  in 
the  election  to  the  reformed  Parliament  was  returned  for 
the  tov;n  of  Leeds.  As  a  parliamentary  orator  he  took 
high  rank  for  real  eloquence  and  for  the  exhaustive  man- 
ner in  which  he  treated  his  subjects,  though  his  delivery 
was  too  rapid  and  monotonous  to  produce  upon  the  audience 
the  full  argumentative  effect  of  his  speeches,  which  was 
better  understood  when  they  appeared  in  print.  In  1833 
he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  board  of  control,  but  in 
1834  resigned  that  office  and  his  seat  in  Parliament  to  ac- 
cept the  post  of  legal  member  of  the  supreme  council  of 
India.  He  remained  at  Calcutta  nearly  three  years,  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  new  penal  code,  which  em- 
bodied the  most  liberal  principles.  It  established  in  many 
respects  an  equality  of  rights  between  natives  and  Euro- 
peans, and  was  therefore  unpopular  with  the  latter.  This 
code  was  published  in  1838,  but  never  put  in  operation, 
though  many  of  its  features  have  quite  recently  been 
adopted  with  good  results.  During  his  residence  at  Cal- 
cutta he  continued  the  main  line  of  his  historical  studies, 
writing  several  of  his  most  brilliant  essays  upon  European 
topics,  his  only  Oriental  essays,  those  on  Lord  Clive  and 
Warren  Hastings,  not  having  been  written  until  some  years 
later.  Returning  from  India  in  1838,  he  was  elected  to 
Parliament  from  Edinburgh,  and  was  secretary  of  war  in 
the  Melbourne  ministry,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  (1839- 
41  j,  taking,  as  before,  a  jiromincnt  part  in  the  parliament- 
ary debates,  but  finding  leisure  to  write  his  Lai/s  of  An- 
cient Home  (1842).  An  imperfect  collection  of  his  essays 
having  been  printed  in  the  U.  S.,  where  they  attained  an 
enormous  circulation,  be  issued  an  authori;:ed  edition  in 
1843,  and  thenceforth  directed  bis  studies  to  the  higher 
task  of  a  history  of  his  native  countrj'.  Ho  was  an  active 
member  of  the  ojiposition  during  the  five  years  of  Tory 
supremacy  (1841-40).  and  on  the  return  of  the  Whigs  to 
power  (184(i)  received  the  lucrative  post  of  |)aymapter  of 
the  forces,  but  having  incurred  the  disfavor  of  his  Edin- 
burgh cunstitueney  by  bis  course  in  su]>port  of  the  May- 
nooth  grant,  he  was  defeated  at  the  election  of  18-17,  and 
thus  involuntarily  found  himself  at  leisure  to  give  dellnite 
form  to  his  long-projccled  I/intori/  of  Enr/ltiiid,  which  was 
awaited  with  eager  interest.  Never  perlui]>s  were  high 
expcctati<ms  better  satisfied  than  by  the  first  two  vol- 
umes of  Macaulay's  liistoryy  which  ajipcared  in  18-18, 
and  were  immediately  sold  by  scores  of  thousands,  both 
in  Eni;;land  and  the  U.  S.,  and  hailed  as  the  great  work 
of  the  age.  The  third  and  f(uirth  volumes  did  not  ap- 
pear until  1855,  whiMi  tlicy  had  an  equal  success.  In 
1819,  Macaulay  was  chosi-n  lord  rector  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  and  announced  his  ix'tirement  from  ]iolitical 
life,  but  was  returned  to  I*arlia.mcnt  in  1S52  by  his  former 
constituency  of  Edinburgh.  Owing  to  feeble  hcallh  lie 
took  no  part  In  debute.  In  1857  he  was  inaclr  a  peer  <if 
the  realm  un'Icr  the  (ille  of  Huron  Macaulay  of  llothley, 
and  in  the  same  year  received  the  greater  honor  of 
being  chosen  a  foreign  associate  member  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Mitral  and  Political  Sriences.  Lord  Miicanlay 
survived  his  pnunntiim  bol  a  slnu-t  time.  D.  at  liis  resi- 
dence,  Holly   Lodge,  Kensington,  Dec.  28,  1859,  and  was 
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buried  in  We«tmin»ter  Abboy.  As  ho  wbh  novor  married, 
tli«  title  *'Xpir(-l  willi  him.  A  jiohlhuinouf*  volunio  i»f  liiM 
I/i-itnn/  hiciii;;ht  it  down  to  Ihi;  •k-iilh  nl"  Willium  III..  I»nt 
thu  ;;n!)il  work  wus  ileHtinud  lo  rciiiuiii  ii  intTL'  iiiijjiiu-nt  <if 
tluit  ori>;iimIly  projocted,  wl-.iih  whh  to  huvL-  inrludiMl  llio 
nii-^n  (>r  (h-<ir;;u  UI.  A  collfctiou  of  Lord  Miiciiuluy'n 
S/>"rrhrH  tirKt  iipiK'unMl  in  tliu  U.  S.  in  IH.".;:.  whi.h  h-.l  to 
un  luithori/LMi  t-(liiir>n  in  \s:i\.  iJirij^niphicH  nl'  In-,  .lohn- 
HMii.  Attcrhiiry,  Itun.van.  an<I  (loUUniitli,  cuntribiited  to 
till!  Hth  (.mI.  u\'  tho  /.nriftfoffiiditi  ItnUinnint  ( iKiiz-iiH),  were 
iMiionj;  tlu!  hitcHt  pnnliu-lionM  oi'  Miicauliiy*H  pen.  _  IIih 
clmnii.-toriHti<!M  iim  a  hiMtoriun  an-  wi*ll  known,  and  hin  in- 
tcroHtin;;  vohniins  will  remain  one  of  the  I'lnjjlisii  cla^wies ; 
but  tiio  view  of  l':nnlisl»  hintory  which  lliey  present  will 
n'!|iiiro  ron.-tant  c.irreetion  hy  the  pernsiil  <»!'  annalittlH  of 
liiiinhler  name,  less  unverneii  hy  |. artisan  inlerc(*tH.  Thu 
niiufl  m\'  this  brilliant  es^'ayi^t  was  n»  pe.mliiiily  eijnstituted, 
iiml  so  (luvoteil  to  nntithosis  and  punnh'X.  that  it  is  ii  rave 
oeenrrencu  to  flml  any  specuhitive  opinion  in  his  paKca 
whieh  can  nniintain  itself  intaet  apiinsl  n  sfiirchinK  criti- 
cism. (Seo  his  /{i'>'fi-»i/>h>/,  by  his  noplu-w,  (ieorj^o  Otto 
Trovolyiin  (li  vols.,  I'sTti).)        '  PoitTr.R  0.  ItMss. 

MacAn'Iry  (CATnAiMNr:  E.),  b.  in  Dublin  eo..  Irchind, 
in  I7S7:  while  a  ehild  lost  her  parents;  was  iidoptcd  by 
Air.  Callnhjiii.  iind  nl  his  ih-iilh  receivcfl  !iis  lortiine; 
loiinikil  in  l.si'T  in  Dublin  a  home  for  poor  w(nnen,  whicli 
was  tho  nuelcu«  of  tho  order  of  tiio  "Sisters  of  Mercy," 
of  whieh  she  booume  superior  in  lfs:il,  and  whieh  has  nineo 
spread  widely  in  Europe  and  America.  D.  in  ISII.  (.Seo 
Li/c  uf  Citfhftn'iic  MacAulei/  (ISOO).) 

Maicaw',  n  niimo  frivon  (o  a  hn-jre  number  of  tropicftl 
American  birds  of  the  parrot  family  {  I'sittiicidtt;).  eonsti- 
tuliu;;  a  rutlu;r  well-marked  trrouji,  autl  according  to  sonio 
authors  a  sub-family,  CiLlletl  Macrocercinai.  They  arc  cae- 
ily  tamed,  but  hard  to  instruct,  and  seldom  become  good 
talkers;  but  they  arc  lar;;e  and  hamlsonic  birds,  of  very 
bright  i>lunnij;e.  and  usually  of  gentle  tlisposition.  'I'he  red 
and  blue  maeaw  (M»ivrn<rrvuti  mtirnu],  the  blue  and  yellow 
maeaw  (.1/.  (irurfiiiiKt),  the  great  green  macaw  (M.  wi/i- 
tdriK),  and  tho  great  scarlet  nmeaw  (.U.  tirficniif/a)  arc  among 
the  best-known  species.  The  parrakeet  macaws  arc  of  tlie 
genus  f'/» (/;•((«, 'to  which  the  Carolina  parrot  belongs.  The 
Ctmnnia  (ininurutlit,  gfnerally  known  as  the  parrakcct- 
maeaw,  is  tlio  best  liilker  of  all  tlu-  long  tailed  [larrots. 

Macbeth',  or  Mncboatliuii  fllacFinlogh,  a  king 
of  Scotland  in  the  eleventh  century,  immortalizecl  ns  tho 
hero  of  one  of  Sbakspeare's  tragedies,  but  of  whom  little  is 
positively  known.  He  was  the  son  of  Einlegh.  a  chieftain  { 
iVom  whom  lie  inherited  the  rvile  of  tiie  province  of  Moray, 
and  married  (Jruoch  Maclioedhe,  a  granddaughter  of  King 
Kenneth  MaeDulV.  In  a  war  with  King  Duncan  Mac- 
Crinan.  Macbeth  defeated  and  killed  tluit  prince  at  IJoth- 
gouanan,  near  Elgin,  in  lO.'l'.t.  after  whien  be  was  pro- 
claimed kingkof  Scotland,  probably  as  a  vassal  of  Thorfinn 
of  Norway.  His  reign  is  chronicled  as  a  time  of  plenty 
and  prosjtcrity.  lie  made  grants  to  the  Culdecs  of  Loch 
Levcn,  and  made  a  ])ilgrimage to  Home  in  1050.  In  ll).')l, 
Malcolm  MaeDuncan  (or  ("oanmore).  eldest  son  of  King 
Duncan,  invaded  Scotland  with  a  force  collected  by  tho  aid 
of  Siward.  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  defeated  Macbeth 
near  Dunsinane.  Ho  fled  N.  of  the  lirampians.  and  re- 
sisted nearly  tliree  years  hmgor,  until  he  was  killed  at  tho 
battle  of  Lumphanan,  Aberdeenshire.  Dec.  o,  ltl.'>)i.  by  Mal- 
colm and  MacDuff:  in  conscquoncc  of  which  Maleohn  was 
crowned  king  at  Scone  in  tlie  following  A])ril.  Many  fabu- 
Ictus  circumstances  attributed  to  Macbeth  were  compiled 
from  early  ehninicles  by  the  Scottish  historian  Hector 
Boeeo  or  Boethius  iLMMl),  from  wimse  pages  they  were 
taken  by  llolinshcd,  and  thus  became  known  to  Shakspearc. 

McCabe  (James  D..  .Tr.).  b.  in  Richmond,  Va.,  about 
IS  10:  was  educated  at  the  Virginia  Jliiitary  Institute; 
wrote  in  early  youth  f(»r  the  Abingdon  Vh-ijininn  ;  re- 
sided in  Uiehmond  during  ttie  war.  employing  his  pen  in 
the  service  of  the  Confederate  cause:  wrote  three  phiys 
upon  war-topies  18(i2-r»:> ;  editeil  tlie  Matjnulin  Weekly 
DSt>:!-04  ;  pnblished  a  Life  t»/  Licnt.-Gcn,  T.  J.  Jack-xon 
(IStjr.).  a  Mrmnir  of  Gen.  A.  S.  Juhnnfon  (ISGO).and  a  Life 
an'l   Citnipnitfiitt  nf  Gen.   Ii.  E.  Lre  (18(37).  besides  many 

iioems,  miscellancons  writings,  ami  nearly  200  short  stories, 
le  has  since  the  war  resided  chiefly  at  ISrooklyn,  N.  Y., 
engaged  in  constant  and  successful  literary  work. 

McCabe  (Wii-i.iam  BkrxarpI.  b.  at  Dublin.  Ireland, 
Nov.  2;'».  ISO  I  ;  was  engaged  as  a  writer  on  the  Irish  prcs.s 
1S24-^JJ;  was  rarliamontary  rcnorter  for  tho  ( V*rojnV/e  and 
Ifcrahl  18;>r)-i>I.  gaining  a  high  reputali»>n  for  the  accu- 
racy of  liis  reports;  was  editor  of  tho  Wrrktif  Tclrfjmph. 
a  Catholic  paper  in  Ireland,  IS.M-.'iti.  and  has  since  been 
engaged  upon  magazine  essays,  novels,  and  translations 
from  tho  Ureck,  German,  and  Italian.     Ho  has  published 


3  volumcK  of  a  Ctttkoiic  Hiaionf  of  Ireland  (184H-64),  om- 
bracing  the  Anf;lu-Saxon  period. 

MurfabecH.     Klm:  .Ikwh,  by  Prof.  Fr.tix  Aiii.kh. 

Mae'cabepH,  Ilookn  of,  are  five  in  number.  Two  arc 
received  iih<  canonieii]  by  the  Koman  Catholic,  und  three 
by  the  (Jreek  <  hureb.  The  lirntlwo  are  HonietiniCM  printed 
in  Protestant  Hiblen  in  the  Apoeryplm. 

Till-:  EiKsr  Hook  uv  Tiin  MAccAitLKH  ix  now  gcncrnll y  re- 
ceived afl  truHtworthy  liistory.  and  irt  u  work  of  great  vulnc. 
It  narratcM  in  morlest  and  well-ciioHcn  language  Ibe  hiwt«»ry 
of  Mattathias  and  his  tbiee  niort  funiout*  nonr,  cornpripiiig 
the  history  of  the  .lewH  from  17.'>  to  \'6b  ii. «'..  ond  wum  prob- 
ably written  in  PalcKtine  by  a  Jew  not  long  uflcr  Hie  death 
id'.lidin  Ilyreanus.  Its  original  language  wa^  Hebrew,  but 
the  Hebrew  original  is  loft.  and  the  .Ie«f*  haie  ne\er  rc- 
eeived  it  as  canonical.  An  ancient  Ij'reek  ve^^ion  i»  Iho 
oldest  te.\t  now  known. 

Tin:  SixoMt  Ti<K>K  or  tiik  Maccabheh  is  of  Inter  duto 
and  t<maller  value  than  tho  first.  Its  narrative  beginit 
Borne  four  years  earlier  than  that  of  tlie  (ir^t  bonk,  with 
whicli  it  is  paiUy  a  parallel  history,  it  is  aeompilaticMi  und 
condensation  of  matter  from  difi'ercnt  Hourees,  not  always 
harmonioMH  or  correct.  Its  author  was  apparently  ii  .lew 
of  Palestine,  who  wrote  in  (ireek  at  an  uncertain  date. and 
professes  to  follow  in  the  main  the  narrative  of  <tne  .laf-on 
of  Cyrene,  an  eye-witness  of  the  recorded  events.  The 
second  book  was  written  with  a  religious  or  didactic  de- 
sign, rather  than  to  serve  simply  as  a  record  of  events,  and 
was  never  received  as  canonical  by  .Icwh  or  Proter-tanta. 
It  has,  however,  pome  value,  both  as  a  history  and  as  a  rec- 
ord of  the  religious  opinions  of  the  time. 

Tim:   Tiiiitn  IJook   of   the   Maccabiiks  (po  called)  was 

f)robab!y  written  in  (Ireek  by  a  Jew  of  Atexandriu.  It 
laa  nothing  to  do  witli  the  JIaeeabees,  but  gives  a  niarvel- 
lotis  and  distorted  account  of  the  HutTerings  and  deliver- 
aneo  of  tlio  faithful  Jews  of  Alexandria  during  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philopator.  It  is  of  little  value,  thfuigb  there 
may  be  a  basis  of  historic  truth  underneath  the  distorted 
narrative.  It  has  never  been  received  as  canonical  by  the 
Jews,  Roman  Catholics,  or  Protestants. 

Tin:  I'ornTii  Book  of  tiii;  Maitakfks,  written  in  Greek, 
probably  by  a  ,}f::\\'  of  Alexandria,  treats  of  the  ]thi!osophy 
of  morals  and  religion  from  a  Jewish-Stoical  r-tandpoiiit, 
and  contains  illustrations  derived  from  the  narrative  of  the 
second  book  of  Maccabees.  It  is  of  no  historic  value,  and 
is  not  received  as  canonical  by  cither  Jews  or  Christians. 
iStill  another  fourth  book  of  the  Maccabees  is  mentioned 
by  old  writers,  but  it  is  jirobably  not  extant. 

Tin:  Fifth  Book  of  trk  Maccabeks  was  translated  into 
English  (1832)  by  Cotton  from  the  Arabic.  It  was  prob- 
ably written  in  Hebrew  by  a  .lew  after  the  destruction  of 
.Terusalem.  It  is  a  compilation,  and  has  some  bi.-toric 
value.  It  ha^  never  been  received  as  canonical,  and  has 
been  but  littlo  noticed. 

McCaiue  ( Alexandcr),  b.  in  Tipperary,  Ireland,  about 
1773;  came  to  America  in  1791;  entered  the  Methodist 
ministry  in  1797  ;  filled  many  important  pulpits  until  1821, 
and  was  j)rominent  in  the  movement  for  lay  representation. 
He  was  one  of  the  lesiders  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Chureh,  and  published  in  1S29  his  work,  llittort/  nud  Mi/t- 
tvry  of  Mcthodlitt  E^nticopacyy  which  called  forth  Bishop 
Emory's  Defence  of  our  Fatkers.     D.  June  1,  ISIIG. 

McCall  (Edward  R.).  b.  at  ChaHeston.  S.  C  Aug.  5, 
1790;  entered  the  navy  in  1808  as  midshipman:  became 
first  lieutenant  in  18i.*],  in  which  year  he  succeede«l  to  the 
active  command  of  the  Enterprigc  after  Capt.  Burrows  was 
mortally  wounded  in  the  engagement  with  the  British  brig 
Boxer,  which  vessel  fell  into  his  hands.  For  this  service 
Congress  presented  him  with  a  gold  medal.  Attained  a 
captaincy  in  18;ij.    D.  at  Bordentown,  N*.  J..  July  ol.  18  J3. 

McCall  (Gen.  Geougf.  AnrniBALD^,  b.  in  Philailelphia 
Mar.  Hi,  1802;  graduated  from  West  Point,  and  entered 
the  army  as  second  lieutenant  of  infantry  1822;  first  lieu- 
tenant 1S29,  captain  18;J('».  major  1817.  In  addition  to  the 
routine  of  garrison-life.  McCail  served  for  five  years  (1831- 
30)  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Gaines,  and  in  l8;i(J  and  1811— (2 
was  actively  engaged  in  Florida  against  the  Seminole-^.  In 
the  war  with  Mexico  he  won  the  brevets  of  major  .-Mid  lieu- 
tenant-colonel for  gallantry  in  the  battles  of  Pain  Alio  and 
Rcsaca  de  la  Palma;  subsenucntly  served  as  ehief  of  staff 
to  Gen.  Patterson.  Appointed  inspector-general,  with  the 
rank  of  colonel,  in  I8j0.  he  resigned  from  the  army  in 
ISo3.  In  the  civil  war  he  organized  the  Pennsylvania  Ke- 
servo  Corps,  and  was  commissioned.  May  I.%  l^f^l,  by  the 
State  a  niaior-gencral  of  Pennsylvania  volunteers.  Two 
davs  later  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  V.  S.  vol- 
unteers, but  retained  command  of  the  Reserve  Corps,  vhich 
as  a  division  of  tho  Army  of  the  Potom.ic  hehl  the  right  of 
tho  line  of  that  army  before  Washington  lMH-62,  and  a 
portion  of  which  was  engaged  in  the  action  and  occupation 
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of  Dranesville.  Dec.  20,  1S61.     In  the  Virginia  Peninsular 

campni^'Q  of  1862  he  was  enga2;ed  with  his  command  at 
Meehanicsville.  Gaines's  Mill,  and  Frazier's  Farm,  being 
taken  prisoner  at  the  latter  battle,  and  held  until  August, 
when  he  was  exchanged  :  but  his  impaired  health  not  per- 
mitting his  return  to  the  army,  he  resigned  Mar.  31,  lSfi3, 
and  retired  to  his  farm  near  West  Chester,  Pa.,  where  he 
d.  Feb.  23.  isr.8- 

MacCal'mont,  tp.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  483. 

McCalmont  (ALFREn  B.),  b.  at  Franklin.  Venango 
CO.,  Pa.,  about  1826:  became  a  lawyer  of  Franklin,  and 
afterwards  of  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  where  he  was  made  city  so- 
licitor in  ISjo.  He  was  a  prominent  Democrat,  and  was 
assistant  attorney-general  of  the  U.  S.  during  the  Presi- 
dency of  Mr.  Buchanan.  He  removed  to  his  native  town  ; 
was  lieutenant-colonel,  and  afterwards  colonel,  of  the  142d 
Pennsylvania  Vols,  in  the  civil  war.  and  in  1S64  became 
colonel  of  the  20Sth  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1S(J5  was  bre- 
vetted  brigadier-general.  After  the  war  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession.     D.  at  Philadelphia  May  7.  1874. 

Maccalub'ba  [Arabic],  a  mud-volcano  fi  miles  N.  of 
Girgenti,  Sicily,  rises  147  feet  above  the  plain,  and  804  feet 
above  the  sea,  has  numerous  small  craters,  and  occasion- 
ally casts  up  stones  and  mud.  Gas  is  continually  pouring 
out,  and  there  are  signs  of  petroleum.  Sulphur,  salt,  and 
petroleum  are  obtained  near  by.  Earthquake-shocks  are 
not  unfrequent.  Solinus  is  the  earliest  extant  writer  who 
mentions  this  remarkable  volcano. 

MacCam'eron,  post-tp.  of  Martin  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  985. 

MacCam'ish,  tp.  of  Johnson  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  90S. 

McCan'dless,  tp.  of  Alleghany  co..  Pa.     Pop.  957. 

McCann  (William  P.),  b.  in  Kentucky  May  4.  1830; 
entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Nov.  1.  1848;  became 
passed  midshipman  in  1854,  lieutenant  in  1S55.  lieutenant- 
commander  in  1862.  commander  in  IStH),  Executive  otticer 
of  the  Maratanya  in  1862,  and  very  frequently  in  battle  on 
the  York,  James,  and  Pamunkey  rivers.  Va. ;  commanded 
the  Hunchback  at  the  battle  of  New  Berne,  Mar.  14,  1863, 
and  is  thus  highly  spoken  of  by  Com.  Murray  in  his  official 
report  of  that  actiou  :  '"  The  manner  in  which  Lieut.-Com. 
McCann  handled  the  battery  which  the  enemy  unmasked 
upon  him  in  the  morning  was  as  gratifying  to  us.  and  as 
creditable  to  him,  as  it  must  have  been  mortifying  and 
vexatious  to  the  enemy."  Commanded  the  Kennebec  at 
the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  Aug.  5,  1864,  where  he  fully  sus- 
tained his  former  well-earned  reputation  for  courage  and 
ability.  Foxhall  A.  Parkkr. 

3lacCar'dle,  tp.  of  Douglas  co..  Neb.     Pop.  440. 

McCartee  (RontcRT),  D.  D.,  b.  in  New  York  City  Sept. 
30,  17'Jl  :  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1808  ;  studied 
law,  and  practised  several  years,  when  he  entered  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church, 
ami  was  Hcen.sed  to  preach  in  1816.  In  May,  1817,  he  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Old  Scots'  church,  Philadelphia ; 
married  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Divie  Bethune ;  was  very 
successful  in  building  up  his  church  :  became  in  1822  pastor 
of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  church  in  New  York,  which  under 
his  ministrations  increased  from  30  members  to  over  1000, 
and  became  one  of  the  leading  churches  in  the  country. 
In  1836  ill-health  led  him  to  take  a  less  laborious  charge 
at  Port  Carbon,  Pa.,  where  he  organized  a  lyceum  of  nat- 
ural history  and  labored  effectually  for  the  education  of 
the  mining  population.  In  1840  he  removed  to  Goshen. 
N.- v..  in  1810  to  Newburg,  and  in  1850  took  charge  of  the 
Associate  Reformed  church  in  25th  street,  N.  Y.  In  1862 
he  resigned  fr<nn  ill  lu-allh.  ancl  retired  to  Yonkers,  where 
he  d.  Mar.  12.  IStl.j.  Dr.  McCartee  was  one  of  the  most 
earnest,  eloquent,  and  successful  preachers  of  his  time. 

McCar'thy  (Dknis  Florenck),  b.  in  Ireland  about 
1820;  publisheil  in  1850  a  volume  of  linllath,  Poz-mtt,  and 
Li/n'rs  founded  ujkui  the  patriotic  traditions  of  the  Irish, 
with  translations  from  several  modern  languages;  issued 
in  1853  a  translation  of  Calderon's  draunis,  in  1857  two  new 
volumes  of  poems,  and  in  1872  Shdhfi'H  Emii/  I, iff,  from 
Oriffiiud  Sources.  In  recognition  of  literary  merit  he  re- 
ceived a  pension  of  £100  in  1871,  and  in  Aug..  1875,  pro- 
duced a  magnificent  poem  on  the  occasion  of  the  centen- 
nial anniversary  of  the  birth  of  O'Connell. 

McCarthy  (Jtstin),  b.  in  Cork,  Ireland.  Nov.  22. 1830  ; 
received  a  liberal  education:  became  connected  with  a 
Liverpool  newspaper  1853;  parliamentary  reporter  for  the 
London  Star  1800;  was  its  chief  editor*  1801-08;  spent 
three  years  (1868-70)  travelling  and  lecturing  in  the  U.  S., 
where  he  became  editorially  connected  with  the  New  York 
Indrpnif/ntt.nnd  wrote  much  for  the  leading  magazines,  as 
he  had  previously  done  in  FiUgland.  Returning  to  Lon- 
don, he  ng.nin  became  a  radical  writer  for  the  daily  F^ondon 
press.      lU'  has  written   several   novels,  of  which  the  most 


successful  were  M>/  J'^wiui/'n  /t<iiifflif<r  (  isiini,  /, 


h/u  J.nl.lh 


(1871),  A  Fair  Saxon  (1873),  and  Li7iiei/  Jiochford  (1874). 
In  1879,  2  vols,  of  A  Hiatori/  of  Oar  Oicn  Time,  by  him, 
were  published. 

McCaul  (JoHx),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Dublin.  Ireland,  in 
1807:  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  be- 
came classical  tutor  and  examiner:  was  appointed  in  18.'i8 
principal  of  the  College  of  Upper  Canada  ;  became  in  1842 
vice-president  of  King's  College,  Toronto,  in  1849  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  in  1853  president 
of  University  College  and  vice  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Toronto.  Dr.  McCaul  has  published  several  volumes 
of  essays  and  treatises  on  classical  topics,  has  edited  jior- 
tions  of  Horace.  Longinus,  Lucian,  and  Thucydides  as  col- 
legiate textbooks,  and  given  special  attention  to  Latin 
epigraphy.  His  Br itnnno- Roman  Inscriptiout  and  CIirin- 
tian  Epitaphs  of  the  First  Sij:  Ce»fiir(e«  were  very  favorably 
received. 

MacCau'leyville, post-tp.,Wilkin  co.,  Minn.  Pop.  117. 

McCaw  (James  Brown).  M.  D.,  b.  in  Virginia  in 
1772:  graduated  in  Edinljurgh  1792;  engaged  in  medical 
practice  with  his  uncle.  Dr.  McCiurg,  and  was  the  leading 
surgeon  of  Eastern  Virginia  for  thirty  years.  He  tied  the 
external  carotid  artery  in  180".  He  was  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary physical  power,  and  at  the  burning  of  the  Rich- 
mond theatre  in  1811  he  saved  the  lives  of  twenty-one 
women.     D.  at  Richmond  in  1846.  Paul  F.  Eve. 

McCaw  (James  Brown-),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Richmond,  Va., 
1823  ;  graduated  at  the  University  of  New  Y^ork  1844  ;  was 
editor  of  the  Virrfiuia  Medical  and  SurffiraJ  Jnitmal  twelve 
years  :  lecturer,  then  professor,  in  the  Medical  College  of 
Va.,  which  position  he  still  retains  (1875).  During  the 
war  he  organized  the  Chimborazo  Hospital  at  Richmond, 
the  largest  on  either  side,  having  admitted  into  its  wards  in 
1861-65  no  less  than  71,000  patients.         Paul  F.  Eve. 

McCaw'tey  (Col.  Charles  r;.).  anative  of  Pennsylva- 
nia; entered  the  marine  corps  as  second  lieutenant  Mar.  3, 
1847  :  became  a  first  lieutenant  in  1855,  a  captain  in  1861,  a 
major  in  1864,  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  1867  ;  served  with  the 
marine  battalion  in  Mexico,  and  took  part  in  the  storming  of 
Chapultepec  and  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico;  com- 
manded a  detachment  of  marines  in  the  boat-attack  upon 
Fort  Sumter.  Sept.  8,  1863:  twice  brevetted '*  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct  in  battle."  Foxhall  A.  Parker. 

3IcCheyne'  (Robert  Murray),  b.  at  Edinburgh.  Scot- 
land. May  21,  1813;  studied  at  the  University  of  Eilin- 
burgh.  and  prepared  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry  under 
Dr.  Chalmers;  was  licen  ed  in  1835;  preached  for  some 
years  with  great  success  at  St.  Peter's,  Dundee,  until  his 
health  failed,  when  he  undertook,  with  three  other  min- 
isters, a  "mission  of  inquiry"  to  the  Jews  in  Palestine, 
and  on  his  return  was  engaged  as  an  evangelist  in  the  N. 
of  England  until  his  death  by  fever.  Mar.  25,  1843.  He 
had  fine  literary  tastes,  was  learned  in  the  sacred  lan- 
guages, and  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  zeal  and  jiiety 
in  evangelical  work.  (Sec  his  Life  and  Jiemains,  bv  Rev. 
A.  A.  Bonar.  N.  Y„  1857.) 

Macchiavel'li  (NiccolS),  b.  in  Florence,  Italy,  May 
3,  1460.  in  a  house  belonging  to  the  Macchiavelli  family, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Arno,  and  still  standing  in  the  street 
now  called  Via  dei  (iuicciardini.  His  father  was  Bernardo 
Macchiavelli,  and  his  mother,  Bartolomea  Nelli,  was  a  cul- 
tivated an<l  amiable  woman,  the  widow  of  Nicc(do  Bonizzi. 
Mareello  Virgilio,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Cancrellaria 
dei  Dieci.  ajipears  to  have  been  bis  teacher  about  1494,  »n(i. 
perhaps  through  his  instrumentality,  jMacchiavelM  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  chancellor  (.Tune  14,  1408)  in  the  council 
of  the  Signoria.  On  July  14  of  the  same  year  he  assumed, 
provisorily,  the  oflice  of  secretary  to  the  Signori  Dieci  di 
Libcrtii  e  di  Pace,  an  ofhco  in  which  he  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  a  special  decree,  and  which  he  retained  until 
Nov.  8,  1512,  when  he  was  deprived  of  it.  From  1512  to 
June  22,  1527,  the  day  of  his  death,  Macchiavelli  led  a 
private  life,  devoting  himself  entirely  to  study.  Little  is 
known  (if  tlie  early  years  id'  this  distinguished  man.  and 
that  little  is  of  small  interest.  The  second  and  third  ])0- 
riods,  on  the  contrary,  which  exhibit  the  statesman  and 
the  author  in  full  activity,  merit  special  consideration.  As 
secretary  of  the  republic  for  fourteen  years  and  five 
months,  the  home  anrl  foreign  corres])onilence  devolved 
upon  iiim,  also  the  records  of  the  councils  and  of  the  de- 
bates of  the  Signoria.  the  drafting  of  public  treaties  with 
foreign  states  and  princes,  twenty-three  foreign  legations. 
and  numerous  internal  missions.  He  understood  niiigni 
fying  the  importanru-  of  his  ofhce  so  well  that  now.  wlicn 
one  speaks  of  the  "  Florentine  secretary."  Macchiavelli  is 
always  meant.  Ho  not  only  knew  how  to  fulfil  his  iluties 
ably,  but  also  to  carry  out  by  their  means  his  own  jiolltica! 
ideas  and  patriotic  sentiments  with  rcgaril  to  the  liberties 
of  the  citizen — sentiments  that,  unfortunately,  in  his  time 
were  not   very  eoiiimon   in  the  republic  c)f  Florence.      In 
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hi8  offlco  of  Heorctivry  ho  alwayii  Bhowcd  hiinnclf  an  oiigor 
ami  j(*iil(HiM(ic!'cinI(ir  nt"  iioptihir  riKlits,  iib  in  vt-ry  upittin-nt 
frmn  Iiin  Lrifttziuiu-  iin<i  tnmi  Imn  KrUtrr.  l-'imlinK  in  tlnj 
oinpliiyinont  of  incrccnnry  troop.H  one  (if  tlm  f^rcatcNt  oIjmIii- 
cirs  ill  llii-  \\i\y  nf  fVi-)'<|i,rn.  In-  iniclvrt<mk  tr)  orKiinizc  ii 
n'ltinii'il  iiiilitia,  nml  In  ii  rni'SMiirt!  Hnrci-cdi'd.  AiiropoH  of 
till- inilM'iile  nonfalonirrc.  I'ietm  SuikTint.  wlio  [iinlKiv<ri 
hiTiiHclf  OUT  tf»  Hu-  control  of  tlm  victoriouH  Krcncli,  hv 
Ptii'I.  *' Tln'  MiicccHH  of  the  French  \uih  ro^t  um  the  Iosh  of 
half  Mm  Ktalo  ;  their  fiiilun'  will  deprive  us  of  our  lihnrly" 
— iin  expression  tliat  r'eettir^  a  paradox .  hut  that,  iihiM ! 
proved  only  too  true  in  the  cane  of  I''l(>ren<'c ;  for  with  the 
diminution  of  Kreneli  unthority  and  influcnee  ro(j(!  the 
power  and  inipiirtaiiee  of  the  imperial  and  Medieenn  luirty. 
whii'h  wiiH  to  prove  fur  more  I'litiil  to  the  «Ie-tiiiy  <d'  the 
Khn-enlino  repiihlic.  The  triumph  of  the  Mi'ilici  and  of 
the  iinperiali-^tM  naturally  hr<iiii;lif  a  ehan^je  in  the  ^ovorn- 
nieril  of  th<'  repnlilic,  and  tlie  fall  (d"  tim  j;onfalonier(^  Sodti- 
riiii  WiiH  follnwed  hy  Ihnt  nf  the  wecretary  Miiechiavelli. 
Nut  only  was  MiO'ehisi velli  deprived  of  his  oflice  hy  deerco, 
Imt  he  was  ^('^*tri^'ted  to  the  {''I'lrenline  terrilnry  for  a  year, 
nml  forhidilen  to  onter  tho  palace  of  tlic  Sij^nori.  Hut  tho 
Siifnori  afterwards,  feelin;;  tho  need  of  Iuh  H<'rviccH,  fre- 
quently suj<pen<Ied  tins  prohihitir)n.  The  f'Muteen  yearn 
of  .Mju'rhiavelli's  secretaryship  arc  the  purest  and  most 
j;lorious  of  his  life.  !ty  wliat  means  he  mny  Innc  attained 
to  his  oflice,  and  hy  what  means,  having  lost  it.  he  endeav- 
orei!  to  in;;ratiate  himself  with  the  Medici,  is  not  eleiir, 
and  perhaps  careful  resenndi  mi;;ht  malte  us  ae(|uaiiiled 
with  a  very  ilitferent  man  fnun  the  .Mncidiiavelli  wIki  Ipc- 
tween  I  tJS  an<I  l.'(l:i  served  the  repuhlic.  The  mystery  of 
II  Pfiuvipv  remains  still  unsolved,  and.  however  much 
critics  may  emleavor  to  defend  it.  that  formiilahlo  book 
will  always  east  a  sinister  shadow  up<in  the  chanieter  of 
Macidiiavelli.  //  /'riiin'pr  1ms  had  loany  ap(do;;ists  ami 
many  assailants,  hut  the  niime  of  *•  Maccliiavellian."  as  ap- 
plieil  in  Italy  to  miiIi<dous  craftiness,  did  not  perhaps  orij^- 
inate  until  after  the  circulation  of  this  work,  and  tlie  fame 
of  tho  antlior  will  never  cdtue  f'lrth  entirely  uni-'potted, 
TIic  sus|)icion  will  always  remain  tliat  MaeehiavcUi.  heforc 
becoming;  chancellor  (d"  the  repuhlic.  then  freed  from  they<dcc 
of  the  Medici,  luvl  aspired  to  hccoine  tlie  eliief  counsellor 
of  a  Meclicean  tyrant.  The  words  of  the  contemporaneous 
historian  Varchi  are  very  sif^nifieant  :  *'  Macidiiavclli  dedi-' 
catetl  //  Pi-hivi}>c  to  Loren/.o.  in  order  that  he  miy:ht  nniUo 
himself  abstdute  master  of  Florence:  and  after  the  revnlu- 
tion  in  the  state— that  is.  after  the  drivinj;  out  of  the  Medici 
— he  attempteil  to  supjiress  tins  work,  whirh  was  not  yet 
printed."  It  is  possible  that  Maeidiiavelli  liimsclf  was 
the  first  to  insinuate,  duriiii;  liis  fourteen  years  of  secreta- 
ryship under  the  rc])uhlic,  that  he  had  written  //  Prinripr  to 
brinix  (ulium  u]Hin  the  .Medici;  and  that  the  kn<iwledj;e  of 
this  firt.  hein^  hnoii;iit  tn  the  Medici,  may  have  been  one 
of  the  causes,  and  perliaps  the  jirincipal  one.  for  which 
Mac'/hiavclli  was  subjected  to  torture.      IVrhaps  he  wrote 


I(  Pn'iiri/u-  in  ^(Kid  faith,  hut  in  tlie  K""d  faith  of  a  jioli 
tician  of  the  tifteentli  century,  with  the  princijtles  of  that 
century  ami  in  an  atmosphere  wholly  averse  to  popular 
liberty.  Maechiavelli  hopctl  at  first  by  means  of  his  Priii- 
cipp  to  create  a  jiosition  f<ir  himself  and  for  Ins  Ideal  sov- 
ereii;n.  whoever  he  mit;ht  he.  The  Medici  beini^  tlriven 
out  and  the  post  of  (diancollnr  ohtiiiiied.  his  zeal  ft>r  the 
liberty  of  the  repuhlic  rcturnc  I.  and  he  served  it  with  all 
the  fervor  with  which  he  w<uild  have  served  the  prince  liad 
tho  prince  succeeded,  and  liad  he  been  made  his  tirst  eoun- 
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of  M!iccliia\  elli's  life,  in  which 
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he  appeirs  essentially  as  an  autlmr.  embraces  the  tw 
cedin;;.  or  rather  sums  up  their  contradictions.     /  /> 
aoprn  In  prhiut  Drrn  <li  Titti  Lirin,  several  passaj^es  in  liis 
Florentine  history,  and  some  letters  show  us  the  republi- 
can spirit  of  tlie  Fhvrentine  secretary:  the  new  {luties  ac- 
cepted fr<nn  the  same  .Medici  wlio  had  put  him   to  torture, 
his  fjross  Cniiictlir.  and  otlicr  letters  and  sayin;;s  represent 
him  as  the  humble  servant  o(  jtrinces  and  the  e(>rrupter  of   I 
public   nun-als.      Most    powerful   in   intelle<'t.   hut   neither  | 
pre:it  nor  noble  in  cdniracter.  e<[ualiy  capable  id"  g(»od  and   j 
of  evil  according  to  the  eajirice  of  his  exalted  genius,  he  ' 
could  find  pleasure  in  boasting  timt   lie  had  at  the  same  j 
time  tauglil  ]irinces  to  be  tyrants  and  the  jieople  to  exter-  I 
minate  them.      Maechiavelli  died  poor,  and  was  buried  in  ! 
the  family  tomb  in  Santa  (Voce.     His  death  was  regretted 
by  none.     Nothing  marked  liis  resting-place  until  ti>wards 
tlie  emi  of  the  last  century,  wlien  the  Knglish  lor<l  Nassau- 
Cluvering,  Karl  Cowper,  patronized  the  quarto  edition  of 
his  works,  published  in  I7S2  in  li  vols.,  and  promoted  the 
erection  of  his  monument  in  Santa  Crocc.  on  which  is  the 
brief  but  eUuiuent   inscription:    Tanto  mnnt'iii   nul/tim  par 
efnifiinii.     Tn    ISf.'.i   the   fourth   centennial  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Maechiavelli  was  celebrated  in  Florence,  and 
a  prize  of  $1000  was  otVered  for  the  best  work  on  the  life  : 
and  writings  of  the  great  secretary.     Tho  period  allowed  1 
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for  tho  work  havlnj;  expired  in  IS73.  noncof  tho  aNpirantu 
(dituinerl  tlicr  pri/e,  for  tliir  two  itrinciput  <;onipetilorH,  Itug- 
giero  Itoiigbi  and  l'ur'(|uale  \  illari.  both  oj  whom  have 
been  oceupied  many  years  with  Ibi;  I'ludy  of  .Miiecbiavelll 
and  the  preparation  of  a  work  on  the  ftnbjcet,  did  not  pre- 
sent themselves.  Honorable  mention,  however,  v/nf  made 
of  the  work  of  Curio  (jiodu  published  that  year.  Hnd  enti- 
tled Minr/iitivr/fi  r  hi  •iir  Oprrr.  Among  the  abundant 
literature  treating  of  the  l*riu<ipr,  the  difcourfv  of  V.  .'*. 
iMancini.  Sit/fa  hofhitm  poliltrti  tfrf  Afiirrfiiatf/h'.  Andr(fa 
Zambidli's  (^unHi'df  raztom-  mii  /jihro  dri  Priiifipr,  Ilalilelfi'H 
Klnijut  fifjf  MupcliittT*-lli,  l\i\(\  Artaud'M  Maifnnvrl  mni  (if nit: 
et  nun  Sit'clr  deserve  special  mention.     K.  A.  P.  IJAitNAicii. 

i1Ia('('U>rian,  tp.  of  Newton  co„  Ind.     Pop.  Ml. 

MarMrllan,  tp.  of  Doddridge  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop-IK^O. 

McC'Icllail  ((;f:oH(;K),  M.  I).,  b.  at  Woodstock,  Cttnn., 
Dec.  2:\.  ITiM);  graduated  at  Vale  in  IHHl;  received  U\n 
medical  degree  from  the  L'niverHity  of  I'ennhylvuniu  in 
IHIlt ;  in  1H2.'>  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  lie  also  assisted  in  estab- 
lishing the  medical  sidiool  at  (letlysburg.  Pa.,  in  IH;',il;  wub 
profesHor  4>f  surgery  in  .leffersrtn  .Medical  College  ]^2(\-'.iH; 
at  iJeltysburg  \H'Mi~i'.i;  was  an  able  surgeon  and  le'.-turcr, 
and  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  /*n'nripte»  and  Practice  of 
Sunpnj.     D.  at  Philadelphia  iMay  9,  1817. 

Ulcf'lollnn  f (ten.  Ukorhk  BniNTov).h.  in  Philadelphia 
Dec.  ."!,  lSi*(),  son  of  Dr.  (Jcorge  McClellan  :  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  1812;  from  West  Point 
181(i.  and  eommissioncrl  brevet  seeontl  lieutenant  of  en- 
gineers; served  in  the  Mexican  war  at  the  siege  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  in  the  battles  of  Ccrro  (lordo,  Contrerns,  Churu- 
busc(».  M<)Iino  del  Iley,  and  Chapultcpce,  winning  the 
brevets  of  first  lieutenant  and  captain  for  gallantry.  At 
the  close  (d"  the  war  he  returned  to  West  Point,  where  ho 
remained  until  1^51,  when  he  was  assigncfl  to  duty  in  tho 
construction  of  Fort  Delaware:  subsequently,  in  his  en- 
gineering capacity,  accompanied  the  expeditions  to  explore 
the  sources  of  the  Red  lliver  and  the  Xorlhern  Pacific 
K.  R. ;  promoted  to  be  captain  of  cavalry  in  Is.'i.')  inibat 
year,  he  went  to  Europe  as  a  member  of  a  military  com- 
mission to  visit  the  scat  of  war,  and  upon  bis  return  pre- 
pared an  official  report  upon  the  Ortffniizdh'ou  of  fjumpran 
ArmicK  (ind  Oprmtiims  in  the  Vfimcn,  which  Vi'as  ]lubIi^^bed 
by  order  of  the  government.  In  ls.'>7  be  resigned  from 
the  army,  and  was  chief-engineer  ami  vice-president  of  tho 
Illinois  Central  R.  11.  IS.^T-tiO,  being  chosen  president  of 
the  St.  Douis  and  Cincinnati  R.  R.  in  the  latter  year.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  ISOl  his  services  were  en- 
li?  ted  by  the  governor  of  Ohio  in  <irganizlng  the  volunteers 
eallcrl  for  by  the  first  proclamation,  and  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  department  of  the  Ohio,  and  commis- 
sioned major-general  of  Ohio  volunteers  Ajtr.  23,  IS'fil. 
On  the  1  tth  of  May  following  the  President  appointed  him 
a  major-general  in  the  C  S.  army.  an<I  directed  him  to 
disperse  the  Confederate  force  occupying  and  threatening 
to  overrun  West  N'irginia.  By  a  well-cxccutcd  movement 
he  met  and  defeated  the  enemy,  and  on  the  1-lth  of  .luly 
reported  bis  task  accomplished  and  West  Virginia  clear. 
The  thanks  of  Congress  were  tendereil  him  for  these  .•ser- 
vices, and  after  the  battle  of  Dull  Run  he  was  called  to 
Washington  and  (July  25)  placed  in  command  of  a  di- 
vision comprising  the  department  of  A\'ashington  and  de- 
partment of  North-eastern  Virginia:  three  weeks  later  he 
was  assigned  to  command  the  de[»artment  of  the  Potomac, 
and  Aug.  20  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  Upon  the  retire- 
ment of  Lieut. -Cicn.  Scott  the  eommaml  of  the  army  kA'  the 
r.  S.  fell  upon  him,  which  he  retained  until  Mar.  II.  lStl2f 
when  he  was  relieved  from  comman<l  of  all  military  de- 
partments except  that  of  the  Potomac.  On  the  Glh  of 
March  he  had  made  an  advance  upon  Manassas,  only  to 
find  the  enemy  gone,  and,  returning,  embarked  his 
army  for  Fortress  Monroe;  the  siege  of  Vorktown  la>tcd 
until  May  3,  when  followed  the  disastrous  campaign  known 
as  the  Peninsular  campaign,  resulting  in  the  retreat  of  the 
army  to  the  James  July  4-3,  18fi2.  and  final  withdrawal 
the  tollowing  month  to  the  relief  of  (ien.  Pope  in  North- 
eastern Virginia,  leaving  McClellan  for  a  short  time  with- 
out any  distinct  command.  After  the  defeat  of  Pope  (Aug. 
29-30).  McClellan  was  (Sept.  2)  placed  in  command  of  the 
capital  and  the  troops  for  its  defence,  which  latter  he  re- 
organized, and  followed  Lee  into  Maryland,  the  battles  of 
South  Mountain  and  Antictam  ensuing.  Sept.  14-17:  the 
delav  which  followed  again  created  much  dissatisfaction 
in  Washington,  and  on  the  7th  of  November,  just  as  ho 
had  moved  into  Virginia  with  apparently  a  well-devised 
plan  of  operations,  he  wa^  relieved  of  his  command  at 
Warrenton.  and  Gen.  Burnside  ordered  to  succeed  him. 
Proceeding  to  New  Jersey,  ho  took  no  further  part  in  the 
war.  On  Aug.  31,  1S64.  he  received  the  nomination  of  the 
Democratic  national  convention  for  the  Presidency.     The 
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election  occurred  on  the  8th  of  November,  when  Lincoln 
was  almost  unanimouslv  re-elected  by  the  States  partici- 
pating. McClellnn  receiving  only  the  votes  of  New  Jersey, 
Kentiickv.  and  Delaware.  On  the  day  of  election  he  re- 
signed his  commission  as  major-general,  and  in  the  spring 
of"lS65  sailed  for  Europe,  where  he  made  an  extended 
stay.  Returning  in  1868  he  superintended  the  construc- 
tioiiof  the  Stc\°en?  floating  battery;  also  of  the  railway 
bridge  across  the  Hudson,  and  iu  1870  was  appointed  chief 
engineer  of  the  department  of  docks  of  New  York  City, 
which  latter  office  he  resigned  in  1372.  Author  of  various 
military  reports,  textbooks,  and  manuals.  Inaugurated 
governor  of  New  Jersey  Jan.  lo,  1S7S.      (i.  C.  Simmons. 

McClel'land  (Robert),  b.  at  Greencastle,  Pa.,  in  1807; 
grailuated  at  Dickinson  College;  was  admitted  to  the  b,ar 
fn  18;il;  practised  law  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  Monroe, 
Mich. ;  won  distinction  by  his  ability  in  the  Michigan  con- 
stitutional convention  of  18:'>5;  was  Speaker  in  the  State 
legislature  in  1843;  a  member  of  Congress  18-43-4i) :  gov- 
ernor of  Michigan  1852-53  ;  secretary  of  the  interior  under 
President  Pierce  1853-57,  since  which  time  he  practised  law 
at  Detroit.     D.  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Aug.  30,  1S80. 

illcClen'achan  (  Charles  Tfiomsox),  b.  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  Apr.  i:i.  1829.  nephew  of  Blair  McClenaehan  :  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia,  and  was  educated  at  Germantown 
College;  went  to  New  Yurk  in  1844.  and  was  instructor  in 
the  institute  of  the  blind  for  six  years;  was  clerk  of  the 
board  of  assistant  aldermen  for  eleven  years ;  quarter- 
master of  the  7th  regiment,  and  present  with  it  during  its 
army  operations  in  IStU  ;  studied  law.  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1SG3;  and  since  isr.2  has  been  chief  book- 
keeper of  the  department  of  public  works.  Author  of 
Book  of  the  Aiicimt  Accepted  liitc  of  Freemason n/  (1859) ; 
by  direction  of  the  city  government  edited  and  jjublished 

dphiiojis  fif'  the  C'lunfieh  to  the  Corporation  (New  Y'ork 
City)  from'l849  to  1860  (1860)  ;  Ferry  Leases  and  Ua'ilmad 
Grants  affecting  the  Citt/  of  New  York  from  17S0  to  1860 
(ISOO);  Laws  if  the  Fire  Department  (New  York  City) 
from  1813  to  1860  (\S&i)) ;  and  Report  of  the  Proceedings  in 
Commemoration  of  the  I^ayinff  of  the  At/antic  Cable  of  1858 
(1863). 

McCler'nand  f  John  A.),  b.  in  Breckenridge  co.,  Ky., 
May  30.  1812  ;  his  father  dying  in  1810,  his  mother  removed 
to  illinnis,  and  settled  at  Shawneetown,  where  the  youth, 
in  addition  to  farming,  found  time  to  study  law.  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1832.  In  the  Black  Hawk  war  he 
served  as  a  private,  resuming  his  profession  on  his  return, 
and  in  1835  started  the  Democrat  ;  was  elected  to  the  leg- 
islature in  1836,  also  in  1840  and  1842.  and  to  the  U.  S. 
Congress  from  1843  to  1851.  Removing  to  Jacksonville  in 
1851,  he  was  sent  to  Congress  from  that  district  in  1859, 
but  resigned  on  the  outbreak  of  civil  war,  and  returning 
home  engaged  actively  in  raising  the  brigade  which  bare 
his  name,  and  which  he  commanded  at  Belmont,  having 
been  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  May  17, 
1861  ;  at  Fort  Dunclson  he  commanded  the  right  of  the 
Union  lines;  j)romi)ted  to  be  m.ajor-general  Mar.,  1862.  he 
commanded  a  division  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  ;  in  Jan., 
1863.  relieved  (len.  Sherman  in  command  of  the  expedition 
for  the  capture  of  Vieksburg;  -commanded  the  expedition 
whicdi  stormed  and  carrieil  Arkansas  Post;  in  command 
of  the  13th  curps  was  engaged  in  the  Vieksburg  campaign, 
including  the  assault  on  that  place,  until  relieved  in  July, 
to  date  Juno  IS.  1M63.     Resigned  Nov.  30,  1864. 

Mac'closfieltl,  town  of  England,  in  Cheshire,  on  the 
BoUin,  in  the  beginning  of  tliis  century  rapidly  rose  to 
great  eminence  as  a  manufacturing  town.  Its  silk  fabrics 
are  of  the  finest  quality,  and  more  than  8000  operatives 
are  employed  in  this  branch  of  indu>*try  :  its  cotton  manu- 
factures are  also  considerable.  Its  vicinity  is  rich  in  coal. 
Pcip.  35,471. 

McCIiirtofk  (Sir  Frantis  LKopoi.n),  D.  C.  L.,  LL.D., 
F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Dunrlalk,  Ireland,  in  isin  ;  entered  tlie  navy 
at  the  age  of  twelve;  accompanied  Sir  James  Ross  in  his 
Arctic  expedition  of  184H;  was  engaged  in  Captnin  Auh- 
tin's  expeilition  of  1850  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  made  a  slcdgt^-journey  "f 
760  miles  along  the;  N.  shore  of  Parry  S<nind  ;  was  made 
commander  the  following  year,  anrl  sent  on  the  expeilition 
of  five  vessels  under  Sir  Eclwarrl  Belcher;  rescued  ('aptain 
McCIurc  from  a  three  years'  imprisiuiinent  in  the  ice  near 
Melville  Islnnil.  hut  subsequenlly  lunl  to  abandon  liis  own 
ship  and  three  others;  returned  to  Kngland  Sept..  1854, 
and  in  1857  took  cfunmand  of  the  expedition  despatched 
by  Lady  Franklin  which  ascertained  tlie  fate  (»f  her  bus- 
baml  (see  Polar  Ri;sEARrn.  by  ].  I.  lliiycs),  for  wliich  he 
roeeived  many  deserverl  honors.  He  wiis  kniglited  in  ISC.O, 
employed  in  IHUI  in  surveying  a  route  for  a  North  Atliinlie 
tek'graph,  bcrjimc  a  rear-admiral  Oct.,  1871,  and  superin- 
tendent of  Portsmduth  dockyard  1872.     He  published  The 


Voyafje  of  the  Fox  in  the  Arctic  Seas  to  discover  the  Fate  of 
Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  Companions  (1860). 

McClintock  (John),  D.  D..  LL.D.,  b.  at  Philadelphia 

Oct.  27.   1814;   graduated  at  the   University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 1835,  in  which  year  he  began  preaching  as  an  itin- 
erant in  the  New  Jersey  conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church; 
was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  (1836)  in  Dickinson 
College  at   Carlisle.   Pa.,  professor  of  ancient  languages 
1839 ;    was    a    thorough    and     successful     instructor    for 
twelve  years  ;  aided  in  translating  Xeander's  I^ife  of  (-hrist 
(1847);  prepared  (in  connection  with  Prof.  G.  R.  Crooks) 
several  elementary  classical  textbooks  upon  the  system  of 
"imitation  and    repetition"  which  has    since  become  so 
general ;    was  editor  of  the  Methodist    Quarterly   Rericw 
1848-56,  during  which  time  he  gave  that  periodical  a  high 
literary  and  scholarly  character;  was  sent  to  Europe  with 
Bishop    Simpson    in   1856    as    delegate   to  the   Wesleyan 
Methodist  Conference  of  England,  and  to  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  at  its  Berlin  meeting;  was  the  eloquent  and  in- 
fluential pastor  of  St.  Paul's  church,  New  Y*ork,  1857-60; 
became  pastor  of  the  American  chapel  in  Paris,  France, 
in  1S60 ;  performed  excellent  service  in  diffusing  a  know- 
ledge of  the   merits  of  the  great  American  war    for  the 
Union  by  pen,  on  the  platform,  and  in   society,  gaining 
the  valuable  aid  of  Count  Gasparin  and  other  noted  writers, 
while  by  his  editorial  letters  published  in  the  New  Y'ork 
Methodist  he  kept  the  American  public  advised  of  the  fluc- 
tuations of  European  opinion  u])on  the  war.     Returning 
to  the  U.  S.  in  1864.  ho  was  again  for  a  few  months  pastor 
of  St.  Paul's,  New  Y'ork.  which  he  resigned  on  account  of 
broken  health;  became  in   1866  chairman  of  the  Central 
Centenary  Committee  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  which  organized 
the  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the  first  century  of 
American   Methodism  ;  and  upon  the  foundation   by   Mr. 
Daniel  Drew  of  a  theological  seminary  in  connection  with 
this  anniversary,  Dr.  McClintock  was  chosen  its  first  presi- 
dent, and  superintended  its  successful  opening  at  Madison, 
N.  J.,  in  1867.     During  the  ensuing  three  years  his  health 
rapidly  declined,  and    he  d.   at    Madison,  N.  J.,  Mar.  4, 
187(1.      As  a  preacher    Dr.  McClintock  was  very  success- 
ful.    '*  A   fine  presence,  a  rich   voice,  and   a  graceful  de- 
livery gave  effect  to  the  utterances  of  a  well-stored  mind." 
In  the  management  of  the  Qnarterly  Rericw,  in  his  Analysis 
of  Watson  s  Theoloifical  Institutes  (1850),  his  essay  on  The 
Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope  (1851),  his   Sketches  of  Emi- 
nent  Method int   Ministers   (1863),   and   his    translation   of 
Bungener's  History  of  the  C»nncil  of  Trent  (1855)  he  gave 
proof  of  that  eminently  complete  and  versatile  scholarship 
in  which  he  had  no  sujjcrior  within  his  Church.     But  the 
great   work   of  his  life,  projected   as   early   as   1853,   and 
thenceforth  pushed  forward  in  conjunction  with  the  best 
talent  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  was  the  Cyclopaedia  if  iJihlical, 
Theidr>yic(tl,  an<l  Eeclcsiastiad  Literature,  which  lie  edited 
with  the  scholarly  co-operation  of  Dr.  James  Strong.     The 
first  volume  was  published  in  1867.  the  second  in  1868.  the 
third  in   1870;  two  others  have  since  been  added,  and  a 
sixth  is  now  (1875)  understood  to  be  ready  for  the  press. 
In  this  vast  undertaking  Dr.  McClintock  undertook  the 
treatment  of  the  whole  department  of  systematic,  histori- 
cal, and  practical  theology  ;  how  thorouglily  and  conscien- 
tiously he  executed  that  task  his  jiages  will  long  demon- 
strate to  an  admiring  Church.     He  was  endeared  to  a  wide 
circle  of  friends  by  his  eminent  social  (jualitics,  swjiyed  the 
minds  of  his  hearers  by  his  fervitl  eloquence,  and  satisfied 
the  understanding  by  the  clearness  and  scientific  precision 
with   which  he  arranged   and   set   forth  the  stores  of  hia 
varied  learning.     Since  bis  death  a  volume  of  Dr.  McCUn- 
tock's  sermons  has  hciMi  published,  Lirlmj   Words  (1870), 
and  a  course  of  Lectures  on  TheohnjicaJ  Encyvlopirdia  and 
Mcthudol'njy.     Other  of  his  writings  have  been  prepared 
for  the  i)ress.  Porter  C.  Bliss. 

McClos'kcy  (John).  D.D..  Cartunai,.  h.  at  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Mar.  20.  1811);  ice<-ivcil  liis  ciuly  classical  training  in 
New  York  :  graduiitedut  M.ninr  St. Mary 's  College.  Kmmitts- 
burg,  Md.  ;  studied  theology  in  the  lloman  Catholic  sem- 
inary connected  with  the  same  institution;  was  ordained 
a  priest  in  St.  Patrick's  cathedral.  New  York.  Jan.  9, 
1834;  Hi)ent  two  years  iittcuding  lectures  at  Rome,  and 
another  year  in  Frjince  ;  beeaine  on  bis  return  assistant 
pastor,  and  soon  afterwards  pastor,  of  St.  Joseph's 
church,  New  York  ;  was  appointed  by  Bishop  Hughes 
in  1841  first  president  of  St.  John's  College.  Fordham, 
N.  Y. ;  returned  the  following  year  to  his  jiiistoral  charge  ; 
was  ap]iointc<l  coadjutor  to  Bisiioi)  liugbes  Nov.  23, 
1843;  con>eenited  under  the  title  <d'  bishon  of  Axiere  in 
parfihns  in/idc/ium  Mar.  10.  1844.  and  on  the  division  of 
the  dioeese  <if  New  York  was  installed  in  Sejit..  1847, 
as  first  bishop  of  Albany.  He  administered  that  diocese 
seventeen  years  with  signal  ability,  erected  a  splendid 
cathedral.    loMn'1e<I   at   Troy   a   well-equip])ed    theological 
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F<cininfiry,  Ixiill  ii  liu-^o  niiiiibcr  of  cIiurcIii'M,  rniiniln)  iiiiiiiy 
uliiirilithlc  Mini  roli|^'iuiH  iiir^litulionr'.  aii'l  iiitr'>ilii<-i-i|  iiiirix'- 
rouf*  riHiiiiiHtie  orders  nnil  Iny  i.'iHnrtniiiiti<"<.  *»ii  \\u-  flnilli 
of  ArrliliiHliop  llii;;li(_'H  ho  wiiM  upiioititu^l  hin  HutrtH'HHor, 
May  fi.  iHlU.iind  tnolt  )i()Hr(i!r<Hiiin  Aiij?.  21,  Kinco  whi^Ii  tiino 
Iir  liii«  n!|iriih"'l  N|inri  ii  IiirffiT  t*ri\U'  the  iictivity  nliowri  iit 
Alh'iiiy.  'I'o  tim  i-niii|.lrti(iu  (if  (In*  miijriiilifL'iit  riitln-tiriil 
on  Kil'tli  Avriiiio  Iin  Uiin  cniilriliutfil  $lll,(IO(i.  ilihI  visited 
RiniiL*  in  IS71to  ))ru(Mii'e  iiiatrriiilM  lor  it.  Knifed  to  tlio 
princely  dignity  of  L'iirdiniLl-)trier<t  Miir.  lii,  |H7.>,  lie  ru- 
eoivcd  tho  (iGrrtttn  in  iMiiy,  iiftor  wliicdi  ho  viwitud  Homo  to 
roueivc  tho  invcf*titnro. 

MrCMunsf'  (Col.  Ai,nxANi)i;i(  IC),  I>.  in  Mnwon  co..  Ky., 
iihtiiit  isi:;,  ujiH  II  nc|di<*w  nf  I'liief-.luHlire  iMiLr^^lmll; 
onli?«t4-d  in  the  niivy  in  youth  ;  ritndicd  hiw,  and  |irii('tifu(I 
in  MiMHiysippi  ;  volunteered  in  tho  Mexieiin  war;  wan 
diinj^crously  wounilod  at  Mitnterey,  itllaine'l  tho  rank  of 
lientennnt-c.donel,  iind  wan  rh'irifi'  if'tijfitnrH  to  ItoHvia 
ISIM  .(!.  Il<^  was  an  onitor  nf  lnilliaiit  pr.werw  and  wi'lo 
reputiili'iu,  hut  lel't  no  pulilie  trample  id'  Iu.h  eltKjuem'U  ex- 
cept a  euloiry  on  Henry  Clay,  delivered  at  the  State  (rap- 
itiil  of  .Mi-'.-'issippi  1SJ2.  lie  cuminittud  Huieido  at  Jaok- 
si.ti  .\I:ir.  L':t.  \h:,:>. 

i>I<'('hiii;;  (John  Ai.KXANnKu).  1>.  D.,  brother  of  Col. 
A,  K.  M.CIunj,'.  b.  in  Wasliin^ton,  Ky..  Sept.  25.  ISOJ; 
stuilied  at  I'rincedin  'riieidouical  Seminary  ;  was  liccnuod 
as  a  jin^acher  in  the  l*re!d)y(erian  Chnridi  ISUH  ;  abandoned 
tho  pulpit  Siion  after  on  aeeomit  of  rlnubts  a?  to  tho  au- 
thcntieity  of  somo  books  of  the  liiblo;  was  admitted  to 
tho  bar  lS;i6,  and  practised  with  i^reat  succchh  until  |.H4il, 
wlien  ho  made  a  fronh  study  rif  Iheido^ry;  was  a.ciiin  or- 
dained |S.'»!  :  was  pastor  of  the  I''irst  Presbyterian  ehureh 
of  lndiaini]>olis.  Ind..  ISU-.")?:  deelined  tho  presideney 
of  Ihuiiiver  Collcfjc.  Ind.;  nettled  as  jiastor  at  iMnysviUe. 
Ky..  1S,")7.  and  oeeupietl  a  Iiij^ii  position  as  a  learned  thco- 
lu;;i:iii.  Ilo  was  drowned  in  the  summer  of  IS.V.I. 
Mat'Cllire',  tp.  of  Aile.i;hany  eo..  I'a.  Pop.  .'iSKJ. 
McClure  (Ai^KXANnKU  K.).  h.  in  Perry  co.,  Pa..  Jan, 
9,  1S2S.  After  receiving;  a  very  meaj;re  education,  ho  was 
apprentiired  at  the  a^e  of  fifteen  to  the  tanninj;  trade,  and 
in  ISK)  ho  went  to  Philadelphia  and  worked  as  a  journey- 
man tanner  for  n  few  montlis.  Uetuniinj^  to  his  native 
county  in  the  fall  of  the  same  yen  r,  he  estalplisheil  the.luniata 
Stiifin.f  at  MitHin.  In  IS.VJ  he  pun-Iiased  tho  Chauibers- 
burjy  RepuHitonf.  which  ho  enlarged  and  eonductoil  with 
much  success.  In  1S.')7  bo  was  elected  to  tho  lower  house 
of  tho  State  loirislaturo :  was  returned  in  1S,'»S.  and  in  tho 
folhiwin;;  year  was  chosen  State  seiuitor.  lie  licid  many 
positions  (if  trust  in  the  Kepubliean  party  during;  tho  war; 
returned  a^ain  to  tho  lof^ishituro  in  ISl.t  as  represontativc, 
and  ufjain  in  1.S72  as  senator  from  Philadelphia.  In  1S71 
ho  ran  as  Reform  candidate  for  mayor  of  Philadelphia, 
but  was  defeated.  In  the  spriiii:  of  1 S7.)  he  founded  the 
Phihidclpliia  Timt'H,i\w  independent  daily  ncwr:paper  which 
achieved  a  rapifl  and  unusual  success.  J.  IJ.  IJisiior. 

McClure  (Alkxandku  Wilson).  D.  D.,  b.  at  Boston. 
Mass.,  May  S,  1S08.  graduated  at  Amherst  Collc.!je  1S27, 
at  Amlover  Seminary  ISIltl;  was  pastor  of  a  Conj^re^a- 
tional  ehureh  at  Maiden  IS:!2-l:i;  ]>roachcd  at  St.  Augus- 
tine. Kla.  { IS41-U)  :  edited  for  several  years  the  ChriMthm 
Oh.trrnifnrif  and  the  i*iin'tiin  lirrtn-rier  at  Boston  ;  preached 
a^ain  at  Maiden;  was  three  years  pastor  of  the  Grand 
street  ehureh,  Jersey  City  :  was  secretary  of  the  American 
and  Foreign  Christian  Union  and  chajilain  at  Rome, 
whence  he  returned  a  eonlirmcd  invalid  1S.'>S.  He  wrote 
two  volumes  of  the  Lircx  o/'  fin-  tViirf'  Futhft-s  i>/  Xnr  Pjih/- 
fttmf,  the  fii-Ceiiteuinnl  Honk  of  Mnhirn  (IS.')0).  The  Trum- 
Intom  Ilrrirrfi  (18511),  ancl  several  controversial  religious 
treatises.  He  was  a  learned  scholar,  a  penuino  wit.  and  a 
koon  polemic.     D.  at  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  20,  18(»5. 

Mcriiiro  (Sir  RoiiKUT  John  m:  Mkstuiku),  C.  R..  b.  at 
Wexford.  Ireland,  Jan.  2S,  1SII7;  educated  at  Winchester 
and  Sandhurst  ;  entered  the  navy  as  a  mirlshipman  :  joined 
the  Arctic  expedition  under  ('apt.  Rack  (ls:{(i(  as  a  volun- 
teer: was  appointed  lieutenant  on  his  return,  and  super- 
intendent of  the  Quebec  dockyard  :  took  part  in  Sir  John 
Ross's  Arctic  expedition  (ISIS),  and  t«iok  command  in  1  S.'iO 
of  another  explorinj;  oxjiedition,  which  discovered  the 
North-west  passajre.  for  which  service  ho  was  knij^hted. 
rceoived  a  captaincy  and  a  reward  of  £5000.  From  his 
journals  Ca])t.  Sherard  Osborno  puldisluMl  in  IS5fi  Thr 
J)>iirnren/  of  the  Xoi-th-irrnt  I^n»ta<fr.       \\v  afterwards  served 

in  the  (^hina  squadron.     D.  in  London  Oct.  14.  lS7,*i. 

McClurs'  (Jamfs).  :\I.  P..  b.  at  Hampton.  Va..  in  17(7: 
■was  a  fellow-student  with  doflorson  at  William  and  Mary 
College  ;  took  his  degree  in  modieino  at  Kilinbnrgh  1770  ; 
pursued  his  studies  in  Paris  and  London,  whore  he  pub- 
lished an  Esitntf  on  the  Ilumnu  lUfe.  so  elegantly  written 
that  it  was  translated  into  several  languages.     He  prac- 


liMed  his  profoiHion  at  Williamsburg  ITTH-Hn;  nettled  in 
Rieliinoiid  when  the  cupital  waw  removed  ihitlier  I7><-',  find 
rof<e  to  the  head  of  his  prote-pion  in  Virginia,  though  tho 
dolioaoy  of  hif*  conr«titulion  iirovented  his  pruotifing  sur- 
gery, lie  wart  noterl  for  the  integrity  of  \\\n  eliaru/;tor.  hiit 
iuduh*try.  and  his  varied  attainniontH. '  He  wuf*  longair.em- 
lier  of  the  \  ir^inia  council  of  flale.  and  wax  a  member  of 
the  convention  (liat  formed  (ho  Conr>titution  of  the  I'.  S.  He 
liiid  oonsidurahle  skill  as  a  writer  of  verxeK.  and  a  fdea<>ing 
jrti  Wrnprit  fro'n  his  pen  (but  with  mime  stanxan  liy  Judge 
Tucker),  entitled  the  The  it.lhm  of  WHtiamthiirt/'  (1777), 
may  ho  found  in  I>uyekinck's  t'l/ffof,.  Am.  Lit.,  aft  alno  in 
J.  Iv-ton  Cottko's  novel  of  tho  Vtfj\n'nt  t'oim-diou:  L»r. 
MoClurg  lignres  in  (.'ooko'H  romantic  ftketeh,  Tht  Youth  of 
.hjfri-ktin.  His  discourse  On  HruHouitoj  in  Mftlirin*:  hvM 
been  highly  commended.  Killed  at  Richmond,  Va..  by  hitt 
horf-es  vanning  away,  .July  U,  ls2.».  One  of  his  gnin<l- 
daughlors  married  the  celebrated  Roiijamiii  Watkins 
heigh.  (Soo  his  .Mrmoir,  by  l>r.  J.  W.  Francis,  in  Thac'bor's 
Mti/ietif  liioffrtipht/.) 

Mcdiirt;  f.IosKi'ii  W.).  b.  in  St.  Loniw  co.,  Mo.,  Feb.  22, 
ISI.S;  educniod  at  Oxford  College,  O. :  taught  school  in 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi  1K,'I5-I{7:  went  to  Texas  in  \>>l\, 
and  practisi'd  law  in  that  republic;  settled  as  a  merchant 
at  St.  Louis  INN.  Huring  the  civil  war  be  was  colonel  of 
the  O.sago  regiment,  and  afterwards  of  a  cavalry  regiment ; 
was  a  menil)er  of  the  Missouri  State  convention  lHri2,  of 
the  Raltimore  ciuivention  isiJI.  and  delegate  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Loyalist  (convention  of  Istiti;  served  in  Congress 
LSt».!-(i'.i,  and  was  governor  of  Missouri  I-S(>'J-72. 

McCoU'  (Evan),  b.  at  Kenmore.  Scotland,  Sept.  21. 
IHllH;  began  to  write  poetry  for  the  O'aefir  Mafjiizine  of 
(ilasgow  in  IH;J7  :  removed  in  1H50  to  Canada,  and  waa 
employecl  in  thp  custom-house  at  Kingston,  Ontario.  He 
excels  as  a  song-writer,  both  in  Knglish  and  tiaelic.  His 
principal  publications  are  Poenm  and  Sonyv  in  Ouelic  and 
The  .\Ioiiiit>tiii  MiuHtrd. 

Maoi'o'mas,  tp.  of  Cabell  co.,  W,  Va.     Pop.  1149. 

.llacComb',  post-v.  of  Hancock  co.,  0,,  in  Pleasant 
tp..  II  miles  X.  W.  of  Findlay.     Pop,  ;n9. 

ItlacConn'tlia,  tp.  of  Clay  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  972. 

Dlacion'iU'll,  tp.  of  Chicot  eo.,  Ark,     Pop.  1773. 

.Mci'oiiiirH  (.loiiN  L.),  b.  at  Jacksimville.  III..  Nov.  11, 
l.S2f» ;  studied  law  under  his  father.  Murray  MeConnell,  a 
prominent  politician  :  graduated  at  the  law  school  of 
Transylvania  I'nivorsity,  Ky.  :  served  in  Hardin's  regi- 
ment in  tho  Mexican  war:  was  twice  wtjuinled  at  Ruena 
Vista:  became  a  captain  ;  has  since  i»raclisod  law  at  his 
native  place,  and  has  written  several  romances  illustrative 
of  Western  life  and  character — Talhot  ttud  IVriiou  (1850), 
Orakomcof  Y'oiith  ntid  Mnuhood  (IS.jO).  The  0'Uinoi(  \Sbl), 
WcHtern  ChnrtteterH  {1S5:M.  He  afterwards  undertook  the 
preparation  of  a  work  to  be  entitled  IliHtory  of  Early  Ejt- 
pforotiotig  iu  Amcricfi,  with  special  reference  to  the  labors 
of  the  early  Roman  Catholic  missionaries. 

MacCon'nellsbiirg,  ])ost-b..cap.  of  Fulton  co..  Pa.  It 
has  (  good  schools.  I  churches.  1  of  the  finest  court-houses 
in  tho  Slate,  a  machine-shop  and  foundry,  saw  and  planing 
mill,  2  tanneries.  :i  hotels,  and  2  newspa]iers  :  its  mineral 
resources  arc  fast  being  developed.      Pop.  552. 

P.  Kl.LlSOS   DOWNKS. 

MacCon'neHsville,  post-v.  of  Vienna  tp.,  Oneida 
CO..  X.  v.,  near  Oneida  Lake.     Pop.  118. 

I>IacC'<>nki<*llsville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Morgan  co.,  0., 
2n  miles  S.  of  Zanesvillc.  It  has  5  churches,  1  bank,  a 
building  and  loan  association,  the  largest  tobacco- factory 
in  the  State,  a  foundry.  I  woollen-factory.  3  hotels,  2  news- 
papers, and  the  usual  stores.     Pop.  I(iR>. 

J.  R.  Foi  i.KK.  En.  "  Herai.!)." 

MacCook',  now  county  in  S.  K,  Dakota,  intersected 
from  X.  to  S.  by  the  Vermilion  River,  consists  of  undulat- 
ing jirairio  and  has  a  fertile  soil.     Area,  •l.'J2  square  miles. 

jMcCook  (den.  Alkxanuku  MtDowkli.).  b.  in  Colam- 
biana  CO..  (>.,  .-Vpr.  22.  1831  ;  graduated  at  West  Point,  and 
entered  the  army  as  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  infantry 
in  1Sj2  :  after  a  brief  term  of  service  in  garrison,  he  was 
actively  engaged  against  hostile  Indians  until  1S57.  when 
after  a  year's  leave  of  absence  ho  was  assigned  as  instructor 
of  infantry  tactics  at  West  Point,  On  the  outbreak  of 
civil  war  ho  was  appointed  colonel  of  thclsl  Ohio  Vols., 
which  regiment  he  commanded  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run.  Reorganizing  his  regiment  on  the  expiration  of  its 
term  of  service,  ho  was  recommissioned  colonel  in  August  : 
app«)inted  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  Sept.,  1S61. 
and  assigned  ti  tho  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  depart- 
ment of  tho  Cumberland  ;  commanded  a  division  at  the 
battle  of  Shiloh  and  siege  of  Corinth,  and  1st  army  corps 
at  the   battle   of  Pcrryville ;   20th  army  corps  at    Stone 
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River  and  Chickamauga.  and  the  troops  for  the  defence  of 
the  capital  at  the  time  of  Early's  attack  on  Washington, 
July,  1SG4.  Received  the  variuus  brevets  from  major  to 
major-general  U.  S.  A.  Resigned  his  commission  as  ma- 
jor-general Oct.,  1805,  and  in  Mar.,  18(>7,  was  promoted  to 
be  lieutenant-colonel  of  infantry. 

McCook  ((ien.  Dan),  b.  in  CarroIIton.  0.,  July  22, 1S;U  ; 
graduated  at  Florence  College,  Ala.,  1857;  served  in  the 
war  for  the  Union  as  colonel  52d  Ohio  Vols,  and  as  briga- 
dier-general;  was  at  the  battles  of  Perry ville,  (.'hickamau- 
ga.  Mission  Rid^e,  and  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and  was 
killed  at  Kenesaw  Mountain  July  17,  1804:. 

McCook  (Gen.  EnwAitn  M.),  b.  in  Steubenville,  0.,  in 
June,  1834;  educated  in  a  log  school-house;  accompanied 
Gov.  Medary  to  Minnesota  as  private  secretary  lS5fi;  went 
to  Pike's  Peak  1859;  was  a  member  of  the  Kansas  le^ris- 
lature  1800  ;  served  in  the  war  for  the  llnion,  attaining  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general  Apr.  27,  1804,  and  brevet  major- 
general  in  1805:  was  minister  to  the  Sandwich  Islands 
1800-69  ;  governor  of  Colorado  Territory  1809-71,  and  re- 
appointed 1875. 

illcCook  {(Jen.  Edwin  Stanton),  fifth  son  of  Maj. 
Daniel,  and  brother  of  Gen.  A.  McD.  McCook.  b.  in  New 
Lisbon,  0.,  about  1840  ;  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  for 
the  Union,  attaining  the  rank  of  brevet  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  ;  became  secretary  and  acting  governor  of 
Dakota  Territory;  was  assassinated  at  Yankton,  Dak., 
Sept.  11,  1873. 

McCook  (George  William),  b.  at  CarroIIton,  0.,  1S22; 
was  eilucated  in  the  Ohio  I'niversity,  Athens  ;  studied  law, 
and  began  practicing  at  Steubenville  in  partnership  with 
E.  M.  Stanton.  In  the  Mexican  war  he  organized  the  1st 
Ohio  regiment,  and  in  the  civil  war  the  157th  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  as  well  as  after  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was 
very  active  both  as  a  lawyer  and  in  the  politics  of  his 
State.  In  1870  he  retired  on  account  of  ill-health,  and 
lived  in  Europe  from  1871  to  1876.  D.  in  New  York  Dec. 
28,  1877. 

McCook  (Gen.  Robeut  Latimer),  son  of  Maj.  Daniel,  b. 
in  Columbiana  CO.,  0..  Dec.  28.  1827  ;  studied  law  at  Colum- 
bus, 0. ;  practised  at  Cincinnati  with  great  success  :  raised 
a  regiment  of  Germans  for  the  war  in  1801  (9th  Ohio  Vols.) ; 
commanded  a  brigade  in  West  A'irginia  under  Gen.  Rose- 
crans  ;  distinguished  himself  at  Rich  Mountain,  Carnifex 
Ferry,  and  Mill  Spring,  where  he  was  wounded  :  was  ap- 
pointed brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Mar.  21,  1802,  and 
was  in  command  of  a  division  in  Thomas's  corps  of  Gen. 
Buell's  army,  when  he  was  shot  down  in  cold  blood  by 
guerillas  while  lying  sick  in  an  ambulance  near  Salem, 
Ala.,  dying  the  ne.\t  day,  Aug.  0,  1862. 

McCook  (Roderick  S.),  b.  in  Ohio  Mar.  10,  1839; 
graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1859  :  became  a  lieu- 
tenant in  ISOI,  a  lieutenant-commander  in  1805,  a  com- 
mander in  lS7.'i;  in  various  engagements  on  the  James 
River  and  in  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina,  and  in  both 
the  Fort  Fisher  fights;  commanded  a  battery  of  naval 
howitzers  at  the  battle  of  New  Berne,  Mar.  14.  1802.  where 
he  dis])layed  coolness,  sound  judgment,  and  gallantry. 
Highly  commended  in  the  official  despatches. 

FoxiiALL  A.  Parker. 

MarCooT,  tp.  of  Perry  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  131. 

3IaeCord',  tp.  of  Bond  co..  111.     Pop.  143.3. 

Maccorcl'  (David  J.),  b.  in  St.  Matthew's  parish,  S.  C, 
in  Jan.,  1797;  gr.aduated  at  Soutli  ("arolina  College  181G  ; 
admitted  to  the  bar  18]8.  and  became  in  1822  law-partner 
of  W.  C.  Preston.  In  1825  he  was  inayor  of  Columbia, 
S.  C.  In  1830  he  became  president  of  the  State  bank.  He 
reported  decisions  of  the  courts  of  equity  and  of  appeals 
(2  vols.,  1827-29)  ;  edited  the  South  Cnro/ina  Stfttutes  (10 
vols.,  1839),  and  published  also  re|)orts  in  1  v(ds.  (1822-30) 
and  2  vols.  (1812).  He  wrote  ntndi  on  p<diti<;al  and  eco- 
nomic questions,  was  for  a  time  editor  of  a  law  journal,  and 
after  1840  became  a  planter  at  Fort  Motte,  S.  C.  D.  at 
Columbia.  S.  C,  May  12,  1S55. 

Maccord  (LonsA  S.  Chcves).  daughter  of  Langdon 
Chevcs,  b.  at  Columbia.  S.  C,  Dec.  3,  1810.  and  was  mar- 
ried in  I8t0  to  David  J.  Maccord:  translated  Hastiat's 
Sophinmn  uf  the  Protective  Pnfinf  (lH(8};  jiubli,-hcd  a  vol- 
ume of  poems,  Mt/  Drenmn  (1848),  (\nuR  Grarrhu^,  a  trag- 
edy (1851),  and  other  works,  and  ably  discussed  many 
political  and  social  questions  in  the  Sotifhrm  and  Dr  ftow'it 
Jleiipw,  an<l  the  Soiithmi  Lt'lmin/  MfHHviujrr.  Slie  re- 
.sidcd  at  Columbia  <luring  the  civil  wnr,  and  rendered  dis- 
tinguished asKintanee  in  the  hospitals  and  other  relief  in- 
fltituttons  of  the  Confederate  government. 

MacCord's,  tp.  of  Coosa  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  873. 

McCor'mick  (Cvnrs  Hall),  b.  at  Wnlnut  Grovo, 
Rockhri.Igo  ro,,  Va..  Feb.  15,  1809;  removed  in  1845  to 
Cincinnati,  0.,  and  in  1847  to  Chicago.    His  father  in  1816 


invented  a  reaping-machine.  The  son  invented  another 
in  1831,  patented  it  in  1834,  and  has  since  greatly  im- 
proved it.  This  invention  has  wuu  many  gold  medals  and 
distinctions  for  Mr.  McCormick.  In  1859  he  established 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  North-west  at  Chicago 
(Presbyterian),  and  since  that  time  has  endowed  a  chair 
in   Washington  and   Lee  College,  Lexington,  Va. 

McCorinick  (Richard  C,  Jr.)-  b-  i"  New  York  City 
1S32;  received  a  classical  education;  went  into  business 
in  Wall  street  in  1850;  travelled  in  Europe  anrl  Asia 
Minor,  and  published  a  ViHtt  to  the  Camp  itfine  Scbntfto- 
pn(  (1855),  St.  Paul  to  St.  Sophln,  etc.;  trustee  of  New 
York  public  schools  1857-01 ;  became  in  1859  editor  of  the 
YoHutj  Men's  Magazine  ;  chief  clerk  of  the  dept.  of  agri- 
culture 1802;  sec.  of  Ariz.  1863  ;  gov.  of  that  Territory  1800- 
69:  was  delegate  in  Congress  from  Ariz.  1869-75.  He  waa 
U.  S.  commissioner-general  to  the  Paris  F.\positi(jn  in  1878, 
and  received  there  a  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

McCosh  (James),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Ayrshire,  Scot- 
land, in  1811:  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh  ;  wrote  while  a  student  in  the  latter  an 
essay  on  the  Stoic  philosophy,  which  obtained  for  him,  on 
motion  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  honorary  degree  of 
M.  A.;  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
at  Arbroath  1835 ;  removed  to  Brechin  1839 ;  took  an 
active  part  in  the  questions  which  brought  aVjout  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Scottish  Church  and  in  the  organization  of 
the '•  Free  Church  "  1843 ;  wrote  a  work  on  'I  he  Methods 
of  the  Divine  Gnremment.  Phi/sical  and  Moral  (1850), 
which  was  a  skilful  theological  application  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton's  philosophy,  and  laid  the  ba?is  of  a  wide 
reinitation  both  in  (Ireat  Britain  and  America:  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  logic  and  metnphysics  in  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,  1851.  where  he  was  distinguished  as  a 
lecturer  upon  philosoiihy  ;  wrote,  in  connection  with  Prof. 
G.  Dickie,  Ti/pical  Forms  and  Speviat  Ends  in  t/rention 
(1850),  and  published  Intuitions  of  the  Mivd  indurtircfi/ 
inresiii/atcd,  beitijj  a  Defencr  of  Fundamental  Truth  (1800), 
two  works  which  were  applications  of  his  metaphysical 
system  to  new  orders  of  reasoning,  and  which  received  their 
argumentative  complement  in  An  E-iami nation  of  MilVs 
Philosoph)/  (1860).  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton  1808,  which  post  he  has 
since  filled  with  great  ability  and  success;  wrote  as  text- 
books The  Lairs  of  Discursive  Thought  and  a  treatise  on 
Logic  (1869);  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  Christianity 
and  Positivism  (1871)  before  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  New  York,  in  which  he  relegated  to  the  scientists 
the  questions  of  evolution  and  the  origin  of  life;  pub- 
lished The  Srttttish  Philosophy,  Pii>graphival,  Expo»i(ori/, 
and  Critical,  from  Hutcheson  to  Hamilton  (1874),  a  "labor 
of  love"  in  the  popularization  of  the  school  of  thought  he 
has  done  so  much  to  enlarge,  and  a  brilliant  reply  to  Prof. 
Tyndall's  celebrated  address  at  Belfast  (1875).  He  has 
written  largely  for  the  Prinreton  lievicw  and  other  mag- 
azines in  Great  Britain  and  the  V.  S. 

McCos'kry  (Samikl  Allen),  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L..  b.  at  Car- 
lisle, Pa.,  Nov.  9,  1804;  studied  one  year  at  West  Point 
Military  Academy;  graduated  at  Dickinson  College;  be- 
came a  successful  lawyer,  but  took  orders  in  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Churcli  ;  held  rectorships  in  Beading,  Pa., 
and  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1836  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Mich.     lie  was  deposed  from  the  ministry  Sept.  3,  1878. 

MacCrack'en,  county  in  W.  Kentucky,  bounded  E.  by 
the  Tennessee  and  N.  by  the  Ohiti  Biver,  whidi  separates 
it  from  Illinois.  Area.  232  square  miles.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  Paducah  and  Memphis  and  the  Elizahcthtown  and 
Padueah  R.  Rs.,  is  drained  by  Clark  River  and  many 
creeks,  has  a  level  surface  and  a  fertile  soil.  The  chief 
agricultural  products  are  tobacco  and  corn.  Cap.  Pa- 
ducah.     Pop.  13,938. 

McCrncken  (J.  L.  H.).  b.  in  New  York  about  1813, 
son  of  a  wealthy  merchaiil  engaged  in  trade  with  Western 
.Africa;  bore  a  distinguished  jiart  in  society  tlirough  his 
fine  literary  culture  and  conversational  powers;  wrote  for 
the  Knivkirhockrr,  the  American  Monthly,  and  other  mag- 
azines, and  jtublished  in  the  /Jenntrratir  L'rrii-u'  (1849)  a 
comedy  of  New  York  lite,  entitled  Earning  <i  f.irtng.  One 
j  of  his  sketches,  entitled  The  Art  of  MaLing  Poetry^  by  an 
Emeritus  J'rofessor,  displays  very  high  powers  as  a  humor- 
ist and  literary  essayist.  (See  an  extract  in  Duyckinck'a 
Cyr/opirditt  Atnerirau  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  592.)  Mr. 
MeCracken  d.  of  a  fever  at  Sierra  Lconc,  West  Africa,  Mar. 
25,  18.53. 

McCroa  (Jane),  b.  at  Leamington,  N.  J.,  in  1754  ;  re- 
sided at  the  commcnceincnt  of  the  Revolution  on  the 
Hudson  near  Fort  Edward;  was  betrothed  to  Lieut.  David 
Jones,  a  h)yalist  in  tin;  British  army  in  Canada;  was  vis- 
iting at  Fort  Edward  in  the  summer  of  1777  when  sho  was 
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curried  off  by  ft  party  of  rndiuno  and  miirdorod  (July  27), 
hor  H(iiil|i  licin^t  iiti-i'i4Ml  In  Hiirj;nynu'H  iicinIt|iiiirt<'rM.  Tho 
usual  ii:irniliv(T  nl'  Ixr  dnitli  \n  (tint  tli<--'c  lii<liitiirt  wcri^ 
liirt-d  Ity  Li<-ul.  .hiiR-H  lo  hriii^  Mihh  M<-('n>ii  to  tlu^  HritiHli 
riitiip.  Mii'l  I  lint  hIr<  wiiM  l4>iiuiliiiwk(i<l  in  (fiiiiHiM|Ui-ii<-f  (if  a 
niiiiriol  hftwfiMi  hur  i'ii|iturH ;  Imt  tli'?  Indiiin^  uIIi'KlmI  tlinl 
hIu!  wiih  killi^t  Ity  a  t<\u*l  from  Ktnuv  \iniTii-iiii^  in  |iin'''uit. 
'I'ho  truth  was  iirvor  kixiwii,  Imt  tin*  iiiurdcr,  icliiti-d  in 
niitnv  wii  VH,  nnd  ouiltrllislird  with  rurininlir  mid  it  ion  r4, 
uiMir'i'd  iLii  iiniucnxu  t<i-iir<uli(Mi  both  in  llii'  l'.  S.  and  in 
Knj^ltmd,  wlnu-o  it  wan  narratcl  by  IturUt;  in  the  IIouki!  uf 
Coinuioiis  iiM  an  illuntraliun  of  ibu  horrors  of  Indiiiii  war- 
fare, liiuut.  Junes  paxHi'd  a  lon^  11  f<!  in  t'anadfi,  and 
iilwiiyH  ficiiifd  liavini;  rui|iIoyt'd  the  Indians.  Miss  M*;- 
Crca  Wits  burird  on  ii  jiiil  nr'ir  Kort  Kd ward,  aftorwardrt  in 
till)  old  buryiii'^nroinid,  Jin<l  in  lS7l  hor  riMniiins  vfvrv.  re- 
niovrd  by  a  nirro  to  the  now  I'nion  cunictury  between  Kurt 
Kdward  and  Sandy  Hill,  where  u  niununient  watt  |>la4::ud 
over  (lioin. 

MfCrro'ry  (OiiAin,i:s),  DotTou,  b.  in  Clark  co.,  Ky., 
Juno  ].'>,  17f*.').  Tliouffh  lie  i>ri)bably  never  heard  a  med- 
ical Iccanro,  aH  thero  woro  neither  Hchooli*  nor  pr*doHSorM  in 
hiH  day  W.  of  the  mountains,  ho  boeaniu  a  Hun-usHlul  phy- 
sician, sei'ured  a  widt'sjtri-ud  reputation,  and  performed 
(May  1,  |H||)  a  Mur^jicul  tent  whirb.  when  repeattMl  years 
afterwards  by  tho  colobratuil  l»r.  Molt  of  Now  York  City, 
was  called  by  him  hi.s  W'ntcrliHi  operation;  this  was  ro- 
inovinj?  the  (rollar-bone.  He  whs  on<!  of  tlu;  most  benevo- 
lent of  iiH'n,  warm-heai'ted.  f^cnial  in  disposition,  chari- 
table to  all  about  him.  and  bcb)vi.'d  every  where.  I>.  Auj;. 
2fi.  I.S2(i. — A  grandson  of  his,  (!apt.  Damci,,  a  (graduate 
of  Yalo  College  and  a  lawyer,  fell  ut  the  battle  nf  Chick- 
aman;;a.  l*Ai'i.  F.  Kvk. 

McCric  (Thomas).  D.  D.,  b.  at  Dunso,  Scotland,  in 
Nov..  1772;  became  pastor  of  a  church  in  Kdinbur;;h  171l.*>; 
took  a  prniiiinent  part  in  iho  aj;italions  witliin  tin-  Seitttish 
Cbundi  ;  author  of  an  estcetiuMl  f.i/'r  <>/ J.Jm  h',i»j-  (Isll), 
and  of  Thr  ii/,-  i,f  Aiiffrnr  MrlvHh-  (isi'J),  important  for 
tho  history  of  the  iiuformation  in  Scotland.  He  also 
wrote  a  f/iHton/  uf  thi-  I'nxjWHH  tiiul  SiipprcHiion  of  the 
Hifoinuififm  in  //a/y  ( 1 S27),  and  a  f/ixtunfofthe  Jir/„nmiti»u 
til  Spain  (ISUll);  wrote  lives  of  several  Keformers  in  tho 
ChriHtiftn  M'f;/'iziiic  (lSi)2-()f));  vij^oronsly  criticised  Sir 
Walter  Scott  for  his  treatment  of  the  Covenanters  in  Old 
Mortti/ih/  :  publishcil  several  controversial  anti  political 
tracts  nnd  discnurscs.  nnd  left  unfinished  a  AZ/V  o/  Cti/riii. 
D.  at  Kdinburiih  Aui;.  :"i,  ISIt.'i.  A  ])osthumons  volume  of 
Srrntiiim  appeared  in  IS.'Jtj,  his  Miscc/laiitniiH  Writint/H  iu 
1811,  and  liis  \\'itr/.-n  in  4  vols,  in  lS.76-.')7. —  His  Li/e  was 
publisho'l  in  1S40  by  his  son,  Thomas  McCuik,  Jr.,  I).  1>., 
LL.1>..  professor  (if  systematic  the(tIo!j:y  in  the  Knirlish 
Presbyterian  colloj;e  at  London,  li.  at  Kdinlmri^h  in  I7''S, 
who  also  wrote  SL-iWfn-i  t.j  Svittin/,  Cluinh  lli»tnnj  (I.';41). 
a  Lif'f.  of  Sir  A.  A<jnf:ic,  and  edited  The  J'lovinrial  Lct- 
ti  rn  uf  IHitine  Pnnrnf,  a  uric  Transiatitiu,  with  Historical 
Infn,>hutlnn  oHfl  Xuten  (1840). 

MncCurioch,  an  unorganized  county  of  AV.  Texas. 

btiunded  N.  by  the  Colorado  liiver.  has  llrady's  Crci-k  in 
tho  southern  nnd  the  San  Saba  River  in  the  central  jiart. 
Area,  915  s(|uare  miles.  The  lands  un  the  Colorado  arc  fer- 
tile and  suitable  for  farming.  The  present  industry  is  con- 
fined to  stoek-raisin;^.  eliielly  on  Brady's  Creek.  Pop.  173. 
Mct'uHoch  (Bkn),  b.  in  Uuthcrford  co..  Tenn.,  1814; 
rci'ei\eil  but  luief  scluxdiu:;.  his  early  years  beinj;  mostly 

Iiassed  in  huutinir,  in  wiiicli  he  became  very  skilful;  and 
)ein;;  of  an  ad\  enturous  nature  proceeded  to  Texas  to  join 
tho  expedition  of  Davy  ('rocket t,  but  arrived  after  the 
de.ith  of  the  latter  nt  the  Alamo  ;  served  as  a  jirivate  in  the 
b;ittle  of  Snn  Jacinto,  and  subscijuently  in  the  iMexiean  war 
commanded  a  comp;iny  of  Texan  ranjrers.  and  was  j^reatly 
distini^uished  at  Alonteroy.  Huena  Vista,  and  lina!  capture 
of  tho  city  <d"  Mexico;  appointed  U.  S.  marshal  in  isj.i, 
and  commissioner  to  Ctali  18j7.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  ho  ardently  espoused  the  Southern  cause,  and.  re- 
pairin-i  ti>  Texas,  receiveil  the  surrender  of  Twijigs  afSan 
AntoiH<i.  Appointed  brii;ailier-o:eneral  soon  after,  he  com- 
manded in  .Missouri  at  Uuj;  Springs  and  at  Wilson's  Creek  ; 
and  iu  the  iMtltle  of  Pea  Kidjje.  while  in  command  of  a 
division.  w;vs  killed  Sept.  7.  18I>2. 

WcCilllooh  (Hr^nl.  b.  at  Kennel)unk.  Me.,  in  1811; 
educated  at  Uowdoin  Cnllei^c;  removed  to  Indiana  in  ]8:io; 
was  presitlent  of  tiie  State  bank  of  Indiana  from  May,  l8jo, 
till  May.  l8(l;t.  when,  at  the  instance  td"  the  then  secretary 
of  tho  r.  S.  treasury.  Mr.  Chase,  he  was  called  to  admin- 
ister the  duties  of  the  newly-created  bureau  in  the  treasury 
dejiartmcnt  ;is  eom]>trolier  of  the  currency  :  and  on  the  re- 
tireiftent  of  Mr.  Kessenden  was  jiptHtintc<i  his  successor  as 
scc.ct  iry  of  the  I'.  S.  treasury,  which  jtortfolio  bo  held 
until  Mar..  18tiU.  when  he  returned  to  Indiana.  Since  1870 
he  has  been  engaged  in  the  banking  business  in  London. 


McC'ulloch  (JoiiH  Rahkav),  b.  ut  Whithorn, Hcotlnnd, 

Mar.  I ,  I  7M*i ;  beemne  I'dilor  r»f  tli*-  Srot^mnn,  un  orKiin  of  lili- 
era!  poliiiml  (tpinionntit  Kdinburj^h.  and  one  of  tlie  idilorH 
of  tho  /'Jdinhun/h  /C'cinr;  wrote  the  urtifdu  on  politii-al 
oeonoiny  in  the  Hiipptement  to  tho  Knrtfr(4,jiirdi>i  Ifriiti,, 
uirn  (1K2I),  in  which  be  anticipated  the  opinionn  of  the 
"  Manehenler  Hcbool  "  of  udvocaten  of  free  trade;  repub- 
lisbed  this  article  in  1825,  with  udditiunn  and  modificu- 
ti(»ns,  under  the  title  I'rinrip/rM  *,f  Pofttival  Evmunuif ; 
isHucd  in  the  same  year  A  Oinri,urBe  on  thr  /{{ar,  f'rof/rr»M, 
Pt-fiiliur    (}l,jrciH,    uiid    Inifnnfuucr   uf   /*ofif{itti    Kronotny ; 

wan  professor  of  that  science  in  the  I'niverHity  of  London 
182H-:t2;  edited  Adam  Smith'«  Wmith  «/ Aa^'oH*  (IH2H) ; 
published  A  Oictiomtrij,  /'rartivtil,  T/trorrtiral,  ntul  Ilia. 
tniirnl,  uf  Commerce  and  Cominftrinl  \nrif/atioH  (IHrij); 
A  Stfiliittiral  Acc(»unt  of  the  liritinh  h'mjiirr  i\H'M);  A  iJic- 
tiontiri/,  O'roijraphical,  Stutiiitirnf,  nnd  Uintorical,  of  the 
V'ttriouM  CfnnitriiM,  PlaciH,  nnd  I'rinripnl  Nutural  Ohjrrta 
in  the  Ho/A/ f  1812;  revined  cd.  I8(ir.-fl7);  Th*:  Lilrrntmc 
of  /'o/iticul  ICrouomtf  { |8|.'j) ;  and  nuinerouK  other  valnabto 
treatises  on  economical  topics.  Hin  ^reat  IHrtiotmrim 
woro  lont;  standard  authorities  upon  their  respective  Hub- 
jcets.  Prof.  MeCullo(di  received  in  lHi:t  the  hi^h  honor 
of  an  election  as  one  of  the  eight  foreign  asHociiites  of  the 
Krench  Institute  of  Moral  and  Political  Scieni^es.  He  wan 
appointed  in  1h;[8  comptrcdier  of  tho  royal  j'lationcry 
olfieo,  and  received  a  pension  of  £200  for  eminent  Bcr- 
viees  to  literature.     D.  at  Westminster  Xov.  II,  I8ti4. 

McC'ul'Iy  (Jonathan),  b.  at  Nassau,  Nova  Scotia.  July 
2r>,  I811'.»:  admitted  to  the  bar  in  18;t.'i;  removed  lo  Halifax 
in  I84il,  and  became  solicitor-general  in  IHIJO;  was  a  dele- 
gate at  the  Quebec  conferences  of  1801  and  |8ri2  on  tho 
union  of  the  provinces  and  the  Intcrcohmial  Kailway,  be- 
ing chief  commissioner  of  railways  for  Nova  Scotia  ;  was  for 
years  connected  with  the  Halifax  press,  and  an  influential 
advocate  of  colonial  union.  He  was  long  a  member  of  tho 
legislative  bodies  both  of  Nova  Scotia  and  <d'  the  Domin- 
ion of  Ca'nada;  was  at  one  time  leader  of  the  Liberal  op- 
jtosition  in  the  upper  house,  an"!  became  in  187U  a  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Nova  Scotia. 

McCur'dy  (Charles  Johnson  i.  LL.D..  b.  at  Lyme, 
Conn.,  I'ec.  7.  1797;  graduatcfl  at  Yale  in  1817;  became  a 
prominent  lawyer;  was  often  in  the  Connecticut  lcgi^Ia- 
turo.  in  which  he  was  Speaker  three  years  :  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor 184.7— tiJ;  U.  S.  minister  to  Vienna  1861-52:  wan 
I8j6-fi7  upon  tho  bench,  first  in  the  superior  and  then  in 
tho  supreme  court  of  Connecticut. 

MacDan'iel,  tp,  of  Sampson  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  sn. 

>lai'l>on'al(l,  county  in  the  S.  W.  corner  of  Missouri. 
Area.  47.'»  sijuare  miles.  It  is  drained  by  KIk  Hivcr,  In- 
dian, IJuffalo.  North  Sugar,  and  other  creeks,  which  alTttrd 
excellent  water-power;  has  an  undulating  surface,  fertile 
soil,  and  abundant  timber.  Chief  productions,  grain,  to- 
bacco, an<l  butter.     Cap.  Pincville.     Pop.  5226. 

MncDonald,  tp.  of  Barry  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  309. 

>9arl><>iialil,  tp.  of  Jasper  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2035. 

MarUonald,  tp.  of  Har<lin  co.,  0.     Pop.  900. 

iMoUonald  (('uari.ks  J.l,  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  July 
9,  17i'^:  was  reared  in  Hancock  co.,  (Ja.;  graduated  at 
(Columbia  College,  S.  C,  in  1810;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
1817.  and  settled  in  Milledgeville ;  was  elected  solicitor- 
general  1822;  judge  of  the  circuit  court  182a.  Having 
settled  in  jMacon,  be  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  from 
liibb  CO.  18;J4.  and  a  member  of  the  State  senate  18;i7  :  was 
elected  governor  of  the  State  I8;i9,  and  re-elected  1841. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  famous  Naj-hvillc  convention  in 
LSJO.  In  I8J7  he  was  elevated  to  the  bcnth  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State,  which  position  he  held  with  ability  and 
distinction  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Marietta, 
(ia..  where  lie  then  resided.  Dec.  10.  1800.  Judge  McDon- 
ald was  reared  in  the  State's  rights  school  of  politics,  and 
was  a  most  distinguished  statesman.       A.  H.  Stephkns. 

Macdoiiald  (Ktiennr  Jacqies  Joskimi  .Ai,EXANniiE).  b. 
at  Sancerre.  in  the  department  of  Cher,  France.  Nov.  17, 
170j,  descended  from  a  Scottish  family  which  enme  to 
France  with  the  Stuarts ;  entered  the  army  in  1 784  :  fought 
as  a  colonel  at  Jemappes  in  1792.  and  became  general  of 
division  in  179.').  Having  received  tho  command  in  Cen- 
tral Italy  in  1798.  he  f<(Ught  with  distineti<m  against  tho 
Neapolitans,  but  was  beaten  by  Sunarow  on  the  banks  of 
the  Trebbia.  June  17.  1799;  was  wounded;  returned  to 
Paris,  and  took  the  side  of  Napoleon  in  the  revolution  of 
I8ib  Brumairc.  but  afterwards  lost  tho  confidence  of  the 
emperor  on  account  of  his  staunch  defence  of  (Jen.  Mo- 
'  reau.  In  lStt9,  however.  Napoleon  again  gave  him  a  com- 
mand, and  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  in  the  battle 
of  Wagram  that  he  was  created  duke  of  Tarcntuni  and 
made  a  marshal  of  France.  In  the  campaigns  of  1812-14 
he  rendered  distinguished  services,  but  wa^  defeated  by 
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Bliicher  at  Katzbach  Aug.  26,  1813;  and  adhered  firmly 
and  honestly  to  Napoleon  til!  his  abdication.  Having 
taken  service  with  the  Bourbons,  he  refused  to  accept  any 
office  during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  lived,  much  honored, 
though  in  retirement,  during  the  second  restoration.  D. 
Sept.  24,  1840,  at  Courcelles,  near  Guise. 

Macdonald  (Flora),  b.  in  the  island  of  South  Uist, 
one  of  the  Hebrides,  in  1720;  became  celebrated  in  1746 
as  the  heroine  of  some  of  the  remarkable  adventures  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  the  "young  Pretender,"  whom 
she  assisted  in  escaping  pursuit  from  South  Hist  to  Skye. 
She  was  imprisoned  on  board  vessels  of  war  and  at  Lon- 
don for  several  months;  released  in  1747:  married  Allan 
Macdonald  in  1751),  and  settled  in  Fayettoville.  N.  C,  in 
1775.  During  the  Revolutionary  war  her  husband  served 
as  a  loyalist  officer  in  the  British  army,  and  Flora  returned 
to  the  island  of  Skye,  where  she  d.  Mar.  4,  1790. 

MacDonald  (George),  b.  in  Huntley,  Scotland,  in 
1825  ;  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen  ;  studied 
for  the  ministry  at  the  Independent  college,  Highbury, 
London  ;  preached  in  the  counties  of  Surrey  anrl  Sussex 
for  some  time,  but  ultimately  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
literature,  settling  in  London.  He  published  volumes  of 
poems  in  1855,  1857,  18(i4,  and  1808.  He  has  published 
several  novels:  David  Elghibrod  (1862),  .4/f;c  Forbes  of 
Howylen  (1865),  ^»;ia/^  of  n  Quiet  Neighborhood  (1866), 
Guild  Court  (1S67),  Robert  Fah-oner  (1868),  Wi{f>cd  Cum- 
hermede  (1871),  and  Malcolm  (1874);  has  written  several 
successful  juvenile  books,  and  two  theological  works.  He 
has  been  princijial  of  a  ladies'  seminary  in  London,  and 
lectured  in  the  U.  S.  (1S72-73). 

Macdonald  (Sir  John  Alexander),  K.  C.  B.,  D.  C.  L., 
b.  in  1815  in  Sutherlandshire,  Scotland;  removed  in  1820 
to  Kingston,  Canada,  with  his  father;  was  called  to  the 
bar  1835;  was  elected  to  the  provincial  Parliament  1844, 
and  successively  held  the  posts  of  receiver-general  and 
member  of  the  executive  council.  He  was  lS4r-50  com- 
missioner of  crown  lands  and  member  of  the  cabinet.  He 
was  1854—62  attorney-geperal  of  Canada,  jiart  of  the  time 
premier;  minister  of  militia  1862-64;  attorney-general 
1864—68,  holding  also  from  1865  the  ministry  of  militia. 
In  1868  he  received  the  title  of  minister  of  justice,  and 
became  premier  1869,  which  position  he  held  until  Nov.  5, 
1S73.  He  is  the  leader  of  the  conservative  party  in  Can- 
ada, and  was  in  1866  chairman  of  the  commissioners  who 
in  London  arranged  the  terms  of  confederation. 

Macdonald  (John  Sandfield),  Q.  C,  b.  at  St.  Raphael, 
Glengarry  eo.,  Ontario,  Canada,  Dec.  12,  1812;  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1840  ;  was  in  the  provincial  Parliament  1841- 
67,  and  its  Speaker  1852-54;  solicitor-general  1849-51; 
attorney-general  of  Canada  in  1858;  and  in  1867  became 
attorney-genera!  of  Ontario.     D.  June  1,  1872. 

McDon'nell  (Sir  Richard  Graves).  LL.D.,  b.  at  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  in  1815;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  of  which 
his  father.  Rev.  Richard  McDonnell,  D.  D.,  was  provost ; 
called  to  the  bar  in  Ireland  18.'i8.  in  England  1840  ;  became 
chief-justice  of  the  British  colony  at  Gambia,  Africa,  1843  ; 
governor  1847;  conducted  several  exploring  expeditions 
into  the  interior  of  Africa;  was  governor  of  St.  Vincent 
1852,  of  South  Australia  1855,  where  he  zealously  pro- 
moted the  exploration  of  the  interior  and  the  navigation 
of  Murray  River;  became  lieutenant-governor  of  Nova 
Scotia  Apr.,  1864,  and  was  governor  of  Hong-Kong  from 
Oct.,  1865,  till  1872. 

MacDon'ou^h,  county  of  W.  Illinois.  Area,  576  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Crooked  Creek,  and  3  railroads 
meet  at  Bushnell  in  the  N.  E.;  has  an  undubiting  surface, 
find  producer  large  quantities  of  grain,  wudl,  and  butter. 
There  are  several  mills  and  manufactories.  Cap.  Macomb. 
Pop.  26,509. 

MacDonough,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Henry  co.,  Ga.,  is  12 
miles  E.  of  Lovojoy's,  a  station  on  the  Macon  and  Western 
R.  R.     Pop.  320. 

MacDonou^h,  )iost-v.  and  tp.  of  Chcnnngo  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  (ienegantslct  Creek,  has  important  manufactures. 
Pop.  of  v.  256;  of  tp.  12S0. 

McUonouKh  (Commodore  Thomas),  b.  in  Newcastle 
CO.,  Del..  Dec.  T.\,  17H3:  entered  the  I'.  S.  navy  as  midship- 
man in  1800,  served  in  the  expedition  to  Tripidi.  under 
Decatur,  1803-04;  became  lieutenant  1807,  commander 
July  21.  18i;{;  gaineil  tlie  celebrated  victory  in  Lake 
('hamphiin  Sept.  1  I.  jsll.  over  the  superior  British  squad- 
ron under  (.'ommodorc  Downie,  for  which  ho  was  promoted 
to  captain;  received  a  gold  medal  from  Congress,  and  fmm 
the  State  of  Vcrm<int  an  estate  on  Cumberland  Ilcail.  in 
view  of  the  scene  of  tlie  engagement.  While  returning 
frrun  the  eommand  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron  he  d. 
at  sc;i,  Nov.  HI.  1S2;,. 


McDou'gal  (DAVin  D,).  b.  in  Ohio  Sept.  27, 1809  ;  en- 
tered the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Apr.  1,  1828:  became  a 
passed  midshipman  in  is;i4,  a  lieutenant  in  1841,  a  com- 
mander in  1857,  a  captain  in  1864.  a  commodore  in  1S69; 
retired  in  1871.  On  July  16.  1S63.  at  Simonaski.  Japan. 
McDougal.in  command  of  the  Wyoming,  engaged  six  land- 
batteries  and  three  Japanese  war-vessels,  sinking  one  of 
the  vessels,  ex]>loding  the  boilers  of  a  second,  and  seriously 
crippling  the  third.  Foxhall  A.  Parker. 

McDou'gall  (Gen.  Alexander),  b.  in  Scotland  in 
1731;  came  to  America  with  his  father  about  1755,  and 
settled  near  New  York,  in  which  city  he  engaged  in  several 
mechanical  avocations;  was  in  176!)  a  printer,  and  im- 
prisoned by  the  etdonial  government  (1770)  for  a  libellous 
address.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  jiopular  movements 
preliminary  to  the  Revolution:  was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
first  New  York  regiment;  brigadier-general  Aug.,  1776,  and 
major-general  Oct.  20,  1777;  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of 
Long  Island,  White  Plains,  and  Gcrmantown,  and  in  the 
New  Jersey  campaign  ;  commanded  the  posts  on  the  Hud- 
son 1778-80;  was  minister  of  marine  for  a  short  time  early 
in  1 781  ;  was  elected  a  delegate  to  Congress  from  New  York 
in  that  year,  and  again  in  1784;  elected  to  New  York  sen- 
ate 1783.     D.  in  New  York  June  8,  1786. 

McDougall  (James  A.),  b.  in  Bethlehem,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
19,  1817  ;  beeome  in  1S87  a  lawyer  of  Pike  co..  111. ;  attor- 
ney-general of  Illinois  1842-44;  was  a  civil  engineer;  went 
on  an  exploring  expedition  to  California  rid  the  Rio  Grande 
and  the  Gila  1849;  attorney-general  of  California  1850; 
Democratic  member  of  Congress  1853-55;  U.  S.  Senator 
1801-67.     D.  at  Albany.  N.  Y.,  Sejit.  3,  1867. 

MacDow'eH,  county  of  W.  North  Carolina.  Area.  550 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  AV.  by  the  Black  Moun- 
tains, a  group  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  some  of  the  peaks  of 
which  here  attain  the  highest  elevation  E.  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  Bald  Mountains  occupy  the  S.  E.  por- 
tion of  the  county,  through  which  flows  the  Catawba  River. 
rising  in  the  Black  Mountains.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is 
quite  fertile,  and  produces  chiefly  Indian  corn.  Cap.  Ala- 
rion.     Pop.  7592. 

MacDowell,  county  of  S.  W.  AVest  Virginia.  Area, 
about  900  square  miles.  Bounded  N.  by  Alum  Mountain, 
E.  and  S.  by  Tug  Ridge,  whence  flow  the  numerous  creeks 
which  form  the  Tug  Fork  of  Sandy  River.  Chief  produc- 
tions, Indian  corn  and  butter.   Cap.  Peerysville.    Pop.  1952. 

McDowell  (Ephraim).  M,  D..  b.  in  Rockbridge  co., 
Va..  Nov.  11,  1771;  attended  medical  lectures  in  Edin- 
burgh 1793-94;  settled  as  a  physician  at  Danville.  Ky.. 
1795  ;  became  the  leading  surgical  operator  of  the  AVestern 
States,  and  pcrformeil  the  first  operation  in  ovariotomy 
ever  known,  nt  Dnnville.  Ky..  Dec.  1809.  This  with  other 
eases  was  published  in  1S16  in  the  Edrctic  Rcpertori/  and 
Anabftic  licricic  by  the  operator  himself.  In  general  sur- 
gery Dr.  McDowell  was  distinguished:  he  cut  thirty-two 
times  for  stone  in  the  bladder  without  losing  a  ease.  D. 
at  Danville  June  25,  1830.  Paul  F.  Eve. 

McDowell  (Gen.  Irvin).  b.  at  Columbus.  0.,  Oct.  15, 
1818;  educated  at  the  College  de  Troyes,  France,  and  at 
the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  from  which  latter  he  was 
graduated  July  I,  18.18.  Appointed  second  Hcutennnt  of 
artillery  in  the  army;  adjutant  at  AV'cst  Point  lSli-J5; 
aide-de-caiu])  to  Gen.  Wool  1845,  as  adjutant-general  of 
his  division,  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  subsequently  of 
the  army  of  oecuimtion.  At  the  battle  of  Buena  Vi^ta  ho 
gained  the  brevet  of  captain,  and  in  May.  1847,  was  a]>- 
pointed  brevet  eajdain  and  assistant  adjutant-general. 
Served  as  adjutant-general  of  various  departments  until 
1861.  having  been  jiromoted  to  brevet  major  in  ISOfi.  Or- 
dered to  Washington  in  Feb..  1S6I.  he  served  until  May 
as  inspector  of  troops,  in  organizing  and  mustering  vol- 
unteers. A])])ointed  brigadier-general  May  14.  he  was 
three  days  later  assigned  to  the  eommiind  of  the  do- 
parttm^nt  of  North-east  Virginia  and  the  defences  of 
Wa;Oiington  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  INdniuac,  and 
on  May  27  to  the  Army  of  the  INitomac,  which  ho  com- 
manded at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  (!cn.  McCIelliin  In  eoniuuind.  MeDouell  was  placed 
in  enuinuind  of  a  di\isiMU  of  the  Army  of  the  I'otoniao, 
and  on  the  reotgjtnizjil  iou  of  tluit  army  (Mai. ,  lS(i2)  of 
the  1st  corps  of  that  army,  and  made  iiuijor-general  of 
volunteers;  of  the  department  of  the  Rappahannoek  Apr., 
1862:  of  the  3d  army  corps  (Aririy  <d"  \'irginia)  Aug.,  1862, 
and  iluring  (Jen.  Pope's  eanipiiign  in  Northern  A'irginia 
was  engaged  at  Cedar  Mctuntiiin,  Riippalnninoek  Stiition, 
and  second  liiill  Run.  In  July.  1861,  jdaccd  in  command 
of  the  )lcj)!irtrnent  of  the  Pacific;  of  department  of  Califor- 
nia June,  ISr,6.  <le|.a.rtment  of  the  East  1S6S;  pnuii<pti'<I  to 
be  uiiijor-generiil  l'.  S.  A.  in  Nov..  !872,  :iiid  in  heeernher 
assigned  to  the  eoiiiuumd  of  the  division  of  the  South. 
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i>lacl)iirfi(!,  nt'w  county  of  E.  <lcorKift.  bounded  N.  by 
Littio  Hivcr.  iiml  tniviTHcd  by  (Ikj  (i(Miij;ifi  K.  K.  Tho 
Hurl'iu'o  IK  uinluiiiliii^  iiihl  tertilu.  with  ubiiniluiil  limber. 
AiH^'i,  iihniit  i'.jO  ^ojiiiiix'  itiilfH.     Cuji.  'I'Ikjiiihoii, 

MrDiiUU*  ((>Kciii(;i:|,  1).  in  Wiirrt-n  (tlitn  Cnliiiribiu)  co., 
(Jii.,  in  I7SS  ;  wiif*  ill  ymitli  n  inn-cHntiU*  cU-rk  :  jcrailuulfd  iit 
Sciuth  ("HniliiiH  ColU'jjr.  ('nliiiiilMii,  ill  lSi;i:  wan  lulrniltcd 
to  llir  Iiiir  ill  IHII.  and  im>iiiiiu'Ium'(I  iiraclicu  at,  Kdj;*;- 
field,  S.  ('.  In  iSlS  he  wuh  rlcctrd  to  tin-  Soulli  Cardlina 
li'^inhiturc,  in  |M2I  to  Conjcn'-f.  iiiid  iM.ntiiiiM-d  in  llic 
HoiiHii  iiC  Kc|in-.-cnlut.ivc.'4  from  ISL'I  to  Is;'..'),  liurin^; 
^vhich  tiiiio  \iv  took  iin  at-tivo  iind  |tr(iiiiinfnt  part  in  all 
]>uhlir  c|ucf*tionf<.  In  dchatc.  lie  wan  diHtiiintiiHlied  for 
rcadincsH,  fluunt-y,  fhniiu-iir-c.  and  power.  IIih  t<]iiH'chi:M 
wuro  iilwayM  oxttMii|M»rant'(Mis  ;  the  tiiuhI  fuUKniH  of  theso 
wero  Iiin  drninndntioiiH  of  the  iiroledix  o  |ioli<'y.  of  whieh 
he  denied  tho  eon^'t  itiitionalily.  In  ^;llh^littillK  thi^<  and 
like  iMieftionK  of  dmit>ltul  power  under  the  Ciniftitution  of 
tho  V.  S.  to  till!  lU'ciwioii  of  the  State  cruirH  in^lend  oT  Iho 
Federal  oonHiNtod  tho  Ho-ealled  doetrintt  of  luillifM-iit ion. 
Ah  a.  jiopiilar  orat<n-  or  "ntunip  speaker"  iMdDiillie  wu» 
lii;ihly  jmsKiniuitc  and  exeeediiijcly  deelaiiintory.  Ilin  hin- 
jfiiax"  waH  ter?<e  and  Htroiij;.  lijs  -leiitenet'H  f<horl.  Imm  iilean 
clear  and  di(*tinct.  In  ls:to  lie  heuiime  (governor  of  tho 
State;  wiirt  eloetcd  in  IHl.t  to  the  Senate  of  the  V.  S.,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  proeeedin^rs  of  that  body  until 
ISK),  when  lie  resi^nieil  in  eon<e((neiu-e  of  failinj;  liealth. 
IUh  early  pnlitieal  writinj^n  (al^out  !><IS),  colleeted  in  a 
volume  ealled  The  frtntit,  were  o])j(oseil  to  the  views  ho 
maintained  at  a  later  period.  To  (Jov.  Mel>uflie  waH  duo 
tho  credit  of  tho  reor^jiini/.ation  of  the  College  of  South 
rarr)Iina.  Ho  was  for  many  years  a  major-;;eneral  in  the 
State  militia.     I).  Mar.  1 1,  1S.>I.  A.  II.  Stkpukns. 

Mace  [Lat.  niacin],  the  dried  arillus  or  inner  coat  in- 
vesting tho  shell  of  the  nutnie;;.  whieh  is  the  kernel  of  the 
nut  of  Mi/n'stirii  frai/rttiiH,  a  tree  of  the  i^piee  Islands  (order 
Myristicaceie)  now  naturalized  in  other  not  re;j;ions.  Mace 
of  inferior  quality  is  also  produced  by  M>irixtira  ftitmt  of 
tho  same  regions.  Maee  is  used  as  a  spice,  and  as  an  aro- 
matic stimulant  in  medicine.  It  has  also  the  sli<;lit  nar- 
cotic power  of  the  nutmc;;,  in  a  milder  de;^ree.  It  yields 
a  volatile  oil  ujiiln  distillation,  anil  a  buttery  fixed  oil  when 
subjected  to  pressure.  Tlie  oil  of  mace  of  commerce  is, 
however,  generally  tho  fixed  tdl  of  the  nutme;;.  wliich  is 
harder  than  the  true  oil  of  mace.  Mace,  in  the  tVesh  state 
fleshy  and  <if  a  beautiful  crimson,  apjiears  in  commerce  as 
a  mass  of  flat,  dry  branchinjc  plates  of  an  orange-brown 
color,  and  a  taste  and  smell  resembling  those  of  nutmeg, 
but  rather  milder  and  plcasanter. 

Mnc^  (JkanI.  b.  at  Paris.  France,  Apr.  22,  ISlJ;  edu- 
cated at  tlie  College  Stanislaus;  served  in  the  army  IS42- 
45;  was  secretary  to  Theothtro  Burette  ISlfi-lT;  editor  of 
La  lirpuftlif/iir  1 H HI ;  retired  to  Alsace  after  the  cmjt  d'/tfit' 
founded  in  IS(V1  Le  MfUffizin  d' Kf/nrtttioiij  and  in  ISOfi  a 
"  League  of  Instruction  "  after  the  lielgian  model.  His  ///»- 
tort/  of  n  Mntifh/ii/  of  Hr*<ul  (iSlin.  Thf  SrrriiutH  >./  the 
tS'toitiftrh  (ISO(i).  anil  Fairif  Hook  bavc  been  translated  into 
English,  and  found  much  favor. 

Mac'cdoii,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Wayne  co.,  X.  V..  on  the 
Erie  Canal  and  New  York  Central  R.  11.  The  township 
has  .">  churches  and  some  manufactures. — MArEDoN  Cknthk, 
a  post-v.,  has  an  academy  and  3  churches.  Pop.  of  Maec- 
don  V.  4b\  :  of  tj).  2(i:ir).  * 

Mncedo'nia,  an  ancient  but  at  one  time  very  famous 
kingdom  lit' South-eastern  Kurope,  originated  fr<uu  a  small 
and  obscure  beginning,  and  cnmi)rised.  when  it  first  be- 
came known  to  history,  the  districts  extending  between 
Epirus  and  TUyria  on  the  W..  Pivonia  on  tho  N.,  Thra- 
cia,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  river  Stry- 
mon,  iin  tlie  K.,  and  Thessaly  on  the  S.  The  country 
was  fertile,  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  and  produced  ex- 
cellent wheat,  wine,  and  oil.  The  cajiital  was  Pelhi. 
The  inhabitants  were  an  Illyrian  race,  which  here  mot 
and  mingled  with  Thracian  and  Cireek  settlers.  (Ireeee 
had  very  early  planterl  many  llourishiiig  eidonies  in  these 
regions,  as.  for  instance.  Putida'a.  a  cohtny  of  Corinth, 
Chalcidiee  of  Kubiea.  and  Amphipolisof  Athens,  (ireek  be- 
came the  prevailing  language,  and  (Jreek  civilization  the 
ruling  spirit,  hut  the  dominant  race  was  not  llellenie,  and 
the  Macedonians  were  never  acknowledged  by  the  lirceks 
as  countrymen.  When  Xerxes  invaded  (ireeee  he  com- 
pelled Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  to  follow  him  as  his 
vassal,  hut  after  the  battle  at  Platiea  tho  country  once  more 
bocame  independent.  A  century  ami  a  half  later.  Philip 
li.  (It.Ml-ii.'iU)  conquered  (Jreeee,  and  his  sun.  Alexamier 
the  Oreat  (;t;i(*»-;t2;i).  made  Macedonia  the  must  jiuwcrful 
empire  <if  his  time.  Hut  un  the  death  of  Alexander  his 
empire  dissolved  into  four  kingdoms,  and  tho  splendor  of 
Macedonia  decliucd  vory  rapidly.   A  quarrel  between  Philip 


V.  and  AthcDH  f;avo  tho  KomanH  an  opportunity  of  intor- 

fcriiig,  and  Philip  wan  utterly  defeated  at  Cyao'urcphabi'  in 
HJ"  II.  (■,,  as  was  I'urHour*  at  Pydna  in  HiH  li.  t .  Alter  an 
uuHueceHsful  uprising  aguinsl  the  supreinaey  of  the  Uo- 
nnins,  Maeedoiiia  wuh  linully  made  a  Itomiiii  province  in 
I  1(3,  and  included  hh  Muidi  partri  of  Illyria,  Pu'oniu,  and 
Thraeia.  In  iIh;  .Midillv  Ages  the  name  gradually  went 
out  of  use,  and  in  the  prer<eul  adiuiniRtrativc  divinion  of 
'  Turki-y  it  has  no  plaee. 

Macedonia,  po:<t  tp.  of  Pottawattamiu  cu.,  la.  Pop. 
:J2I. 

Mac<u'o,  a  seaport  town  of  Braxil,  capital  of  tho  prov- 
ince of  Alagoas.  situated  on  the  Atlantic,  in  hit.  'J*^  .'{y  .S. 
Its  harbor  is  protected  N.  and  ]*J,  by  a  small  peninrtulu  and 
by  rci'fs,  but  it  is  open  to  the  S.,  and  unsafe  from  .May  to 
September,  when  the  Noutheni  winds  jfrevail.      In  spite  of 
this    disadvantage,   the    eumiiiereu    of  the  jtort   increuMCM 
rapidly,  and  soino  munulaelurcN  have  beeu  commenced. 
Pop.  a'bout  HIIOO. 
Mac'Klroy,  tp.  of  Tyler  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  l.'JIO. 
McKnttT    (Jauvis),   b.  in  Uondout,  N.   Y.,  July    11, 
1H2H ;    Htiidied    painting    with    1''.    K.    Church ;    ojiened    a 
studio  in  New  York   in  1m.'»,S;  has  been  very  HiicccHsful   in 
Northern  (especially  mountain)  landscapes,  and  more  rc- 
eontly  in  figure-painting,  in   both  of  wliich   brauet)c»    bo 
I  ranks  high  among  American  artists. 

Maccra'ta,  town  of  Central  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
,  Macerala,  about  'W  miles  X.  W.  of  Fermo.     This  town,  one 
I  of  the  finest  in  the  Marches,  is  surr<uinded  by  strong  walln 
'crowned  by  thirty-three  towers,  and  at  one  of  its  six  gatcrt 
stands  a  triumphal  arch.     Tho  aspect  of  the  ti>wn  itself  ih 
striking,  and  the  panorama  to  bo  seen  from  it  is  very  beau- 
tiful.    On  one  side  stretches  a  wide  huri/on  of  sea.  on  the 
'  other  an  arc  of  hills,  fertile  and  jiupulous.  gradually  rising 
till  they  end  in  a  lofty  mountain-erest.     The  jmblie  build- 
I  ings   are   generally    epaeious    and    elegant,     -\mong   the 
>  churches  should  be  mentioned  the  cathedral,  modern,  but 
containing   old   mosaics   an<l  pictures   of   interest  ;   Santa 
Maria  deUe  Vergini.  of  much  arehitectural  merit  ;  Santa 
Maria  della   Pace,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  etc.     Here 
is  a  palace  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which   is  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  existing  of  the  arehiteeturc  of  that 
;  age,  not  to  speak  of  other  private;  dwellings  of  great  rich- 
I  ness.     Maeerata  was   built  about    MiS  a.   i>.  on   the  ruins 
I  of  Kecina,  a  celebrated  town  of  the  territory  of  Piceno.     It 
I  was  generally  faithful  to  the  pope  during  the  Midille  Ages  ; 
in  1707  it  opened  its  gates  vcduntarily  to  the   Preneh.  but 
two  years  later,  tlie  euuntry  people  having  rec(»vcrod  pos- 
session of  the  place,  (Jen.  M<mnier  took  it  by  assault  and 
gave  it  over  to  be  sackcl.     Murat   retired  here  for  a  few 
days  in  1815.  and  here  his  demoralized  troops  forsook  him. 
Maeerata  was  among  the  foremost  for  popular  freedom  in 
IStS— to.  and  its  citizens  are  distinguisheil  for  intelligence. 
Pop.  within  municipal  limits  in  IS74.  I0,s:{2. 

IHacEw'ensville,  post-b.  of  Delaware  tp..  Xorth- 
umberlaud  eo..  Pa.,  on  Warren  Run,  2  miles  E.  of  Wati^on- 
tuwn.  Pop.  :U2. 
MacFar'laii,  tp.  of  Hardin  co.,  III.  Pop.  827. 
McFar'land  (Fkamis  PATiiirK).  I).  D..  b.  at  Franklin, 
Pa..  Apr.  (i,  181U  :  was  educated  at  Emmittsburg.  Md. :  was 
ordained  to  the  Roman  Catholic  ]>riestb<jod  in  1845;  held 
profet'sorships  at  Emmittsburg,  ^Id..  and  Fordham.  X.  Y., 
and  pastorates  at  various  places  in  the  St4ite  of  Xew  York  ; 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1858.  D. 
Ort.  12.  1S74. 

ilIcFnrlaiid  (.John),  b.  in  Pennsylvania  Sept.  7,  18(1  : 
graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  I8C1  :  bc;'auie  a  lieu- 
tenant in  iSfi'J.  a  lieutenant-commander  in  ISCifi.  P.  in 
1874.  Served  in  the  Ironuois  at  the  passage  of  Furt^.Jack- 
s<tn  and  St.  Philip  and  the  capture  of  Xew  Orleans,  and  in 
the  fights  at  Vieksburg  and  Grand  (lulf  in  1862.  Highly 
spoken  of  in  official  reports.  Foxhai.1.  A.  Parkeh. 

Macfar'lane  (Charles),  b.  in  England  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century;  travelled  extensively  in  the  East  and 
resided  many  years  in  Italy ;  wrote,  among  other  works, 
CouMtantinople'  iit  1828-29  (1820),  Our  fiuHan  Empire 
(1844),  Thr  French  Hervlution  (IS45).  Tfte  Pictorial  Hia- 
torif  of  Srotlfind,  with  G.  L.  Craik  (S  vols.,  184y).  Turkrjf 
and  its  Dcittiuif  (1850).  .l/fMirn'r  of  the  Duke  of  Wciliitt/ton 
(1851),  li/f  of  the  Duke  nf  Mnrlboroutjh  (1852),  and  a  j/u- 
tort/  of  /iritiiih  India  { 1852).     D.  in  1858. 

Macfarlane  (  Robert),  b.  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
in  17^U;  educated  at  the  I'niversity  of  Edinburgh,  and  is 
alleged  to  have  assisted  Maepherson  in  the  |>reparation  of 
Oi"*inn.  He  published  a  Latin  translation  of  Tenwra  { I7r>'.M. 
one  of  the  Ossiauie  e|>ies  ;  wrote  vols,  i.and  iv.  of  a  Ififtortf 
of  the  Heifjn  of  Geortfr  III,  (4  vols.,  1770-96);  edited  the 
Morning  Chronicle  and  the  Mornimj  Packet  ;  published  an 
Englith  and  Gaelic  VoeabHlary  (1*795)  and  Tht  Poewu  of 
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Ossiuii  in  Gaelic,  with  a  Literal  Translation  into  Latin  (1807). 
lie  was  engaged  upon  a  vindication  of  the  genuineness  of 
Ossian  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1804. 

Macfar'ren  (George  Alexasdeb).  Mrs.  D.,  b.  in  Lon- 
don, England.  Mar.  2,  1813  :  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Alusic,  where  he  became  professor  of  harmony  in  1838; 
composed  The  Devil's  Oyjfivj,  produced  at  the  Lyceum  The- 
atre in  1838,  and  since  then  has  brought  out  a  long  series 
of  operas,  oratorios,  overtures,  symphonies,  sonatas,  can- 
tatas, and  anthems,  besides  some  hundreds  of  songs  :  wrote 
the  lives  of  eminent  musicians  for  the  Imperial  Dictionary 
of  Unirersal  Jiioffraphi/ :  published  Hiiiliments  of  Harmony 
(lSlO-60)  and  Sir  Lectures  on  Harmoni/  (1867);  arranged 
Old  Emjlish  Ditties  (13  books,  1857-69),  Moore's  Irish 
Melodies  ( 1S.)9).  and  a  series  of  Scotch  Sonqs.  He  has  been 
long  connected  with  the  management  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  has  lectured  on  music  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, and  was  elected  Mar.  16.  lS7.i.  professor  of  music  at 
Cambridge  University,  in  place  of  the  late  Sir  Sterndale 
Bennett.  Prof  Maefarrcn's  songs  from  Tennyson's  hlyls. 
Lane's  Arohion  Xiyhts.  Kingsley's  Poems,  anil  the  dramas 
of  Shakspeare  have  obtained  great  popularity.  He  has 
been  blind  since  the  year  1810. 

McFer'rin  (.Tons  BEnnvl.  D.  D.,  b.  .Tune  15,  1807,  in 
Rutherford  co.,  Tenn. ;  was  .admitted  .as  a  preacher  into 
the  Tennessee  conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church  1825;  spent 
fourteen  years  in  jiastora!  work,  including  two  years  as 
missionary  to  the  Cherokee  Indians ;  edited  the  South- 
western Christian  Advocate  at  Nashville.  Tenn..  for  eigh- 
teen years  (1840-58) ;  was  book-agent  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
South,  for  eight  years  (18;).8-66):  became  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  board  of  missions  in  1866,  which  office  he 
still  fills  (1875).  He  has  written  the  History  of  Methodism 
in   Tennessee  (3  vols.). 

McGee'  (Thomas  D'Abcy).  b.  at  Carlingford,  Louth, 
Ireland,  Apr.  23,  1825  ;  came  in  1842  to  Boston,  where  he 
wrote  for  the  Boston  Pilot,  and  became  its  chief  editor ;  be- 
came London  correspondent  of  the  Dublin  Freeman  s  .lour- 
nnl,  and  afterwards  was  secretary  of  the  Irish  confeder- 
ation and  an  editor  of  the  Nation.  In  1848  he  fled  to  New 
York,  where  he  was  1848-50  editor  of  the  New  York  Na- 
tion, and  afterwards  of  the  American  Celt.  Displeased 
with  the  "Know-Nothing"  movement,  he  went  to  Mont- 
real, Canada ;  edited  the  New  Era,  disavowed  republican- 
ism, became  an  ardent  royalist;  entered  the  provincial 
Parliament  in  1857;  became  in  1864  president  of  the  ex- 
ecutive council,  and  in  1867  minister  of  agriculture.  He 
denounced  the  Fenian  movement,  and  was  assassinated  by 
James  Whelan  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  Apr.  7,  1868.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are  O'dninell  and  his  Friends  (ISbi),  Canadian 
Jiallads  (1858). /ci's/i  ,^iltlers  in  America  (1851),  Protestant 
He/ormatlnn  in  Ireland  (1853),  History  of  Ireland  {W62), 
Catholic  History  of  North  America  (1854),  Speeches  (1865). 

McGeo'ghan  (.Tames),  b.  near  Mullingar,  Westmeath, 
Ireland,  in  16ys ;  educated  for  the  priesthood  at  Rheims, 
France :  became  cliajdain  of  the  renowned  Irish  brigade 
in  the  French  service,  and  wrote  in  French,  at  the  request 
of  several  Irish  officers,  a  History  of  Ireland,  Ancient  and 
Modern  (1758),  of  which  an  English  translation  by  Pat- 
rick O'Kclly  appeared  in  1S.';5,  and  was  ixprintcd  in  New 
York  in  1 868.  with  a  continuation  by  John  Mitohel.  D. 
in  Paris  about  1760. 

llIcGill'  (.luriN),  D.  D..  b.  in  Philadelphia  Nov.  4. 1809; 
emigrated  in  childhood  to  Bardstown,  Ky. ;  graduated  at 
St.  .Toseph's  College;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Bards- 
town ;  practised  law  in  New  Orleans  and  in  Kentucky; 
studieil  theology  at  Baltiiuore  and  Rome,  and  in  IS.'.Otook 
pricst'.s  orders  in  the  Itonian  Catho'ic  Ciuirch  at  Bards- 
town, Ky. ;  preached  in  Le.\ingt:)n,  Ky. ;  edited  tiie  f^atli- 
olic  Adrocate,  and  in  1850  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.  lie  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Vatican 
Council.  I),  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Jan.  14,  1872.  Bishop 
McCiill  was  an  able  preaelier  and  a  distinguished  polemical 
debater  and  writer. 

Mc(;il'livray  (Gen.  Ai.nxANDEr.),  a  Creek  chief,  son 
of  Lachlan  Mc(iiliivray,  a  Scotch  trader,  by  the  half-breed 
daughter  of  a  French  officer,  b.  on  the  Coosa  llivcr,  near 
the  present  city  of  Wetumpkii,  Ala.,  about  1740  ;  was  well 
educated  at  Charleston,  and  was  for  some  time  engaged  in 
commercial  pursuits  at  Savannah,  but  jirefcrrcd  to  return 
to  his  tribe,  in  which  at  the  time  of  Ihe  Revolution  he  had 
become  a  prominent  leader  and  head  of  the  royalist  parly. 
After  the  war.  in  whieli  he  took  little  part,  ho  indueeil  the 
Ho-callcd  **  Muscogee  (Confederacy, "cm bracing  Creelts,.Sem - 
inoles,  and  other  tribes,  to  become  allies  of  tlie  .'Spanish 
ccdonial  government  of  West  Floriila;  was  the  commis- 
Bary  of  that  government  among  his  countrymen,  ami  con- 
centrated their  trade  at  Pensacola.  In  1790  ho  visilcil 
Now  York  by  invitation  of  Washington  ;  was  received  with 


honor ;  signed  a  treaty  ceding  to  the  U.  S.  the  disputed 
territory  on  the  Oconee  River,  and  by  a  secret  article  of 
the  same  instrument  received  the  a]jpointment  of  U.  .S. 
agent,  with  the  rank  and  jjay  of  brigadier-general.  I). 
at  Pensacola  Feb.  17,  1793.  McGillivray  was  a  man  of 
culture  and  political  talent,  and  exercised  a  splendid  hos- 
pitality. He  was  uncle  to  the  celebrated  chief  William 
Weatherford. 

McGillivray  (William),  LL.D.,  b.  in  the  Isle  of  Har- 
ris, Scotland,  in  1796;  became  in  1823  assistant  ])rofessor 
of  natural  history  at  the  Vniversity  of  Edinburgh  ;  was 
afterwards  conservator  of  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Ca\- 
lege  of  Surgeons  in  that  cit,v,  and  in  1841  was  apj»ointed 
regius  professor  of  natural  history  in  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen.  He  published  Lives  of  Eminent  Zoolot/ists  from 
Aristotle  to  Linniens  (1834):  A  History  of  British  liirds, 
Indiifcnous  and  Miijratory  (5  vols.,  1837-62),  considered  by 
Audubon  the  best  work  on  the  subject;  manuals  on  geol- 
ogy and  botany,  and  several  other  useful  works.  D.  at 
Aberdeen  Sept.  5,  1852.  He  left  unfinished  a  treatise  on 
The  Natural  History  of  Dee-side  and  Prnmar.  illustrating 
the  vicinity  of  Balmoral.  The  manuscrijit  was  purchased 
by  Queen  Victoria  and  printed  in  1856. 

MacGraw'ville,  post-v.  of  Cortlandville  tp..  Cortland 
CO..  N.  v.,  4  miles  E.  of  Cortland  Village.  It  has  a  union 
school  (formerly  Central  College),  a  number  of  manufacto- 
ries, and  3  churches.     Pop.  517. 

McGrea'dy  (James),  b:  probably  in  Pennsylvania  about 
1760;  was  educated  at  Jefi"erson  College;  became  a  Pres- 
byterian minister  in  North  Carolina;  removed  to  South- 
western Kentucky  in  1790.  where  he  directed  a  remarkable 
revival  of  religion  which,  begun  in  1797.  lasted  for  some 
years,  and  organized  in  -Tuly,  1800,  the  first  camp-meeting. 
The  religious  movement  thus  begun  was  carried  on  by 
young  men  who  were  ordained  to  the  ministry  without  a 
regular  education  in  theology.  This  step  gave  rise  to  op- 
position, and  the  ecclesiastical  difficulties  culmimted  in 
1810  in  the  organization  of  a  new  Church,  which  took  name 
from  the  region  of  its  origin.  (See  Cumberland  Presbv- 
terian  Chlirch.  by  Prof.  R.  Beard.) 

MacGreg'or,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Clayton  co..  la.,  on  the 
Chicago  Dubuque  and  Minnesota  R.  R.  It  has  good 
schools.  6  churches,  carriage,  wagon,  and  other  manufac- 
tories, several  stores,  and  2  weekly  newspajiers.  Pop. 
2074.  John  H.  Andrii-k.  En.  "  The  Times." 

MacGregor  (Charles),  b.  Jan.  15, 1843  :  graduated  at 
the  Naval  Academy  in  1803  ;  became  a  lieutenant  in  1866, 
a  lieutenant-commander  in  1868  ;  served  in  the  Juniata  at 
both  attacks  Ujxin  Fort  Fisher,  and  formed  one  of  the 
Btorming-p.arty  of  Jan.  15,  1865.  Highly  commended  for 
"bravery  and  coolness."  Foxhall  A.  Parker. 

MacGregor  (John),  b.  in  Stornoway,  Ross-shire.  Scot- 
land, in  1797  ;  emigrated  to  Canada  in  youth,  and  was  long 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits;  published  A  Sheteh  of 
Ilritish  America  (1828),  Emifjration  to  Ilritish  America 
(1829),  My  Notchnok  (18.15),  Commcreinl  and  Financial 
Legislation  of  Europe  and  America  (18J1),  Commercial 
Statistics  of  all  Nations  (5  vols.,  1844-50),  Proijrcss  nf 
A7ncrica  from  the  Discovery  by  Columhus  to  18^6  (2  vols., 
1847),  Holland  and  the  IJutrh  0./r.)i/<«  (1848),  dermauy  and 
her  Resources  (1848),  and  a  History  of  the  British  Empire 
from  the  Accession  of  James  I.  (2  vols.,  1852).  Re- 
turning to  England,  he  was  employed  on  commercial  mis- 
sions to  several  Euro]ican  governments:  was  in  1840  a 
secretary  of  tlic  board  of  trade;  ailvocatcd  free  traile 
measures;  was  elected  to  I':\rlinineut  for  (!l:i;gow  1847; 
was  established  governor  of  the  Royal  British  Bank,  on  the 
failure  of  which  he  retired  to  Boulogne,  France,  where  ho 
d.  Apr.  23,  1857. 

MacGregor  (.Toiin),  b.  at  Gravesend,  England,  Jan. 
24,  1825;  graduated  with  honor  from  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge;  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple  1817:  made  a 
tour  of  Europe,  the  Levant,  Egypt.  :iiid  I'alestine  1819-50; 
was  called  to  Ihe  bar  1851  ;  visilCil  Russia  and  every  coun- 
try in  Europe,  as  well  as  Algeria.  Tunis,  the  U.  S.,  and 
Canada;  wrote  and  sketched  for  Punch  and  other  period- 
icals: maile  in  1865  a  i-Mnoc-voyagc,  of  which  in  the  fol- 
lowing vear  he  publishcil  Ihe  loglioidi.  iiniler  the  title  A 

Thousand  Miles  lu  the   H„h   Hoy  f.nioe  ,ol  Hirers  and   Lakes 

of  Europe,  followeil  in  later  year.s  by  other  voyages,  re- 
corded  in  the  volumes    The   Hob    Hoy  on   the  Ilaltic,    The 

Voyage  Alone    lu   the    Vaul    Hob    /^H/,' and    The   Hob   Hoy  on 

the  .h'lrilau.  all  of  which  have  been  very  popular  and  liavo 
founil  numerous  imitiitors.  Mr.  MiicGreijor  is  ciiplaiii  id' 
the  Royal  Canoe  Cloh  ;inil  a  ))riuuinenl  member  of  tho 
London  sidiool  board. 

McGiifTcy  (William  H.),  D.  D..  LL.D.,  h.  in  Wash- 
ington I'o.,  I'a,,  in  1800;  went  in  youth  to  Trumbull  co., 
O.  ;  graduiitcil  at  Wasliington  College  in  1S25:   wiis  n  pro- 
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fcsHor  in  Miami  Univornity  1835-39;  proHidont  of  Ohio 
llnivorHKy  |.s;{iuifi:  profrHHor  of  inoriil  pliiloHophy  in  the 
Univci'Mity  of  Vir^jiniii  IHtfj-Tl.  Hiw  wull-known  werifn  of 
n'liilcrH  iitnl  ntln-r  Hi-IiociMxiokH  luiil  an  iinirn-nr^u  nalc.  l). 
at  Cluirlnltf-'-vilU',  Va..  May  fi,  lS7;i. 

lMnr<;iiin',  tp.  nf  Marion  i-o..  III.     IN. p.  1  Mil. 

I>l<'(>iiire  I  Hi  (ill  II<h.mi:s1.  M.  I».,  h.  at  WinrlKHter.  Va., 
Nov.  U,  [Mill  ;  ;;ra(liiati'fl  in  ini-clicinL' at  tlie  I'niverHlty  i>f 
I'onnHylvania  I  Ml*  I;  contininMl  hin  ndulicf^  nmlLT  Dr.  I'liy-^ick, 
and  Ijt'caini!  pri)R*!<Hiir  <»f'  i*inxcry  in  ttn'  \Vin»;huMt(*r  MihI- 
iriil  <'<tlif;iy  fVnni  it^^  (ivniiiii/iil i"n  to  its  ilt'^-tnictinn  ilurinj; 
tim  war.  Ilo  opi-ralcil  nt'ti-iri  tiuK-H  lor  wtont-  in  tlit-  Mad- 
dor  without  In.-'in;;  a  ni^v.  At  tlic  rtu-clin;;  of  tliu  Arnorirun 
Mo'Iiial  A.sunciation  at  IJoHtnn  in  ISIU  hu  wuh  inadenvicc- 
prcMidnnl.     D.  IST.'i.  Pail  F.  Evk. 

I>li'4-iiirc  (Hr^TKit  Hoi.mks),  M.  I>.,  Hon  of  Dr.  H.  If. 
M.Oiiiir.  I),  in  Wini-liostc^r.  \'a..  OrA.  II,  ISli;,;  took  bin 
d)'i;n'»?  of  M.  U.  isrij,  im'l  was  ch-ctod  profi'f<Mor  of  an- 
atomy in  the  Winchester  .Mcrli.-ul  College,  wliirli  pof*ition 
he  held  until  IH.'jS.  lie  entered  an  a  private  in  Ihu 
Confoilorato  army,  waH  Hoon  promoted  to  medical  director 
of  the  2d  army  eorpH  of  \urthern  N'ir^inia,  and  l)ecami) 
surgeon  to  (Jen.  "  Stonewall  "  .Ia(d<s<iii.  In  ISCi.'i  he  was 
oloeteil  professor  of  sur;;ery  in  the  \'ir<;inia  Medical  t'ol- 
loije  lit  Uiehiuond.  Since  the  war  he  luis  performed  lith- 
otiMuy  f)rty-Hoven  times,  attended  a  liir^e  jjeneral  practice, 
and  eontributod  several  valuable  articles  to  the  professional 
ji)urnals.  I*A1'!,  V.  KvK. 

Machir'rotliis  [Mr.  ixdxaipa.  a  "sabre,"  antl  oiovt,  ii 
"  tooth  "1,  an  extinct  penuH  of  carnivorous  mammals  allied 
to  the  cats,  and  distinjjnished  by  the  enormously  developed 
canines  of  the  upper  jaw.  These  teeth  are  Ion;;,  curved, 
and  eompresseil,  with  a  trenchant  (ind  usually  serrated 
edge  behind  ami  before,  whence  tin*  name  "sabre-toothed 
ti<;ers  *'  apjjlicd  to  the  ^roup.  which  has  been  divided  into 
three  genera — Iti-fi>niinilun  (from  ipeirdi'O*'.  a  "  scimitar  "), 
Siiu'lrxluH  (from  <Tfii\r},  a  *'  chisel  '*  or  "  praver "),  and 
MnclifermfoH.  Many  species  have  been  tlescribcd  from 
the  Middle  and  Later  Tertiary  an<I  the  {Quaternary  de- 
posits of  Europe,  Asia.  North  and  Stnith  America.  Mnrhrv- 
rodns  prhiitrvtiH,  from  the  Had  I-ands  of  Dakota,  was  some- 
what smaller  than  the  cougar  or  American  panther,  and 
the  sknll  resembles  that  of  that  animal  in  many  respects. 
The  orbit,  however,  is  smaller,  as  is  also  the  brain-ease. 
The  fore  jiart  of  the  lower  Jaw  below'  the  symphysis  is 
prolonj^ed  downward  for  the  jirotcctitui  of  the  projcetinij 
upper  canines  when  the  moutli  was  closed.  The  dental 
formuhi  is  the  same  as  in  the  cats — viz.  incisors,  5~4; 
canines.  |~J^:  premolars,  '^~^'<  molars.  ^~^:  ^iO  teeth 
in  all.  The  sectorial  ur  flesh  tonth  is  the  last  premolar  in 
the  upper  jaw  and  the  true  molar  of  t)ie  lower  jaw.  The 
true  molar  of  the  upper  jaw  is  a  tuber<-ular  tooth.  The 
lower  cnnines  are  small.  The  incisor  teeth  are  larpjer  and 
lon'jjer  than  in  the  eats.  Anttther  lar/jer  species  is  repre- 
sented by  less  perfect  remains  from  the  same  locality  of 
the  Miocene  Tertiary.  .)/.  nlrof.  nnin  is  another  .Miocene 
species  from  the  Scwalik  Ilills.  India.  M.  ruftrif/niH  fnnn 
the  Tertiary  of  the  Val  d'Arno  is  a  lar-re  species,  the  upper 
canines  moasnrinp^  ei'^ht  and  a  half  inches  ahmp  the 
anterior  curve.  M.  l<iti(/euM  frtuu  the  (Quaternary  of  Kent's 
Hole.  En'j;Ian<l.  was  scarcely  smaller,  and  equiilled  the 
larj^est  livinjj;  ti'xer  in  size,  while  .\f. 
Quaternary  of  the  caverns  of  lirazil 
species,  the  canines  ]>roiectini;  about 
their  sockets.  The  later  species  of 
doubtless  contemporary  with  mnn.  but  the  <iroup  became 
extinct  before  the  be^^inning  of  the  hitituric  jieriod. 

0.  ('.  Maiisit. 

McHale' (John),  D,  D.,  b.  in  1791  at  Tubbernavine. 
Mayo.  Ireland  ;  studied  for  the  Uonian  Catholic  priestliood 
at  .Maynooth  ('ollct;e.  where  he  became  prtdessor  of  thoil- 
ogy  0^1  U;  was  appointed  coadjutor  bishop  of  Killala  in 
182.');  became  titular  bishop  in  Slay.  IS.*!-!,  and  archbishop 
of  Tuam  in  August  of  the  samcyear'.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  agitation  which  led  tu  Roman  Catholic  emancii)ation. 
writing  two  series  of  letters  on  liie  subject  :  publishe<l  in 
1S27  a  treatise  on  t!ie  AV/f/,ncf^  <tu,l  /)<,<triuiM  i,f' thr  ('nth- 
olic  C/ntn-h  :  buiit  a  cathedral  at  IJallina  ;  built  or  rebuilt 
more  than  lOU  churches;  establishctl  numerous  convents 
and  Roman  Catholic  parish  schools  :  jtrcached  at  Rome 
in  18.^2  a  series  of  sermons,  wliieb  were  translateu  into 
It:)!ian;  obtained  from  the  jiope  in  lSl>i  tlie  condemnation 
of  the  "queen's  colleges"  in  Ireland,  autl  in  isft'.l  procured 
a  vote  of  censure  against  mixed  education  from  a  council 
of  Irish  bishops.  lie  did  mncb  to  revive  the  literary 
Mse  of  the  Irish  langnage.  translating  in  the  original 
metres  fiO  of  Moore's  frtMh  Mthtdien,  published  Irish 
translations  of  six  books  of  the  flimi  (isfdi,  and  of  the 
Pentateuch  (1863),  to  be  followed  by  other  books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 
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MHcIIcn'ry,  new  county  In  N.  Dakota.  Area,  about 
IflMJ  Mfjuiire  mik'H,  intcrKoetcd  by  <'heyenne  and  .Moiimc  riv- 
erK,  hiiH  a  rolling  prairie  Kiirfiu*e,  broken  by  extenjiivo  nund- 
hills  and  high  butter,  and  hiiM  r'cveral  fnnill  lakex. 

MiirllciirVf  <-ounty  of  \.  K.  I)linol>«.  bounded  N.  by 
Wifciiii^iii,  traversed  by  Fox  River,  and  inlernected  by 
three  branches  of  the  Chicago  and  No^th-we^te^n  R.  R. 
Area,  17*1  wtpnire  milen.  Limei^tonn  roek  underlicH  nearly 
the  whole  county,  whi<di  ii«  level  and  uioderutely  prorluciive, 
yielding  under  careful  cultivation  large  (juantitii-x  of  In- 
ilian  corn  and  other  grain,  and  supporting  numerous  eiit- 
tle.  horses,  Hheep.  and  swine.  There  are  Honie  inanufacturcH 
of  carriages,  cheese-boxes,  and  saddlery,  and  neveral  flour- 
ing mills.     Clip.  Woodstock.     Pop.  23,702. 

.MiK'lIf'iiry,  poHt-v.  and  tp.  of  Mucllenry  co..  III.,  on 
the  Chiciigo  an'l  North-western  R.  R.  ( I'ox  River  branch), 
S  miles  .\.  of  N'unda.  and  on  Fux  River,  62  uiileH  by  rail 
\.  W.  of  Chicago.      IN.p.  llthS. 

.>larllciir»  Ip.  of  Ijvcoming  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  309. 

.>l('llriirv  (.Iamkh),  b.  in  Marylantl  about  I7'»3  ;  nerved 
nH  A.  D.  C.  to  La  Fayette,  with  the  rank  of  lieiitenant-cf>l- 
onel  ;  member  of  the  old  Congress  I7H3-H(i,  and  one  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  :  was  secretary  of  war  under 
Pri'-iidcrit-i  Wir-binglon  and  Ailaius.  F«(rt  .McHcnry,  one 
(d'  fill*  defences  of  lialtimure,  was  named  in  his  honor.  D. 
at  Rjtltimore  May  8,  18l(i. 

illnchi'aH,  post-tp.,  cap.  of  Washington  co..  Me.,  at  the 
hcinl  of  navigation  of  the  Macbias  River.  12  miles  from  its 
mouth,  contains  a  schools,  4  churches,  a  savings  bank.  2 
\vcckly  newspapers,  a  machine-shop  and  foundry,  sanh  and 
blind  factory,  3  hotels,  a  custom-house,  court-house,  and 
jail.  The  people  arc  largely  engaged  in  lumbering  and 
shi]ibuilding.     Pop.  2525.     ii.  W.  Drisko,  Kn.  "  I'mon." 

Itlnrhiiis,  post-tp.,  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  V.     Pop.  IITH. 

Mni'hiiisport,  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  Me.     Pop.  1520. 

Miirhinactrs,  a  v.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  170. 

iMjirhin'ory  [Hr.  fi-nxav^'-,  Lat.  marfiinn].  Tho  study 
of  ruacliiuery  apart  from  that  of  nnudiiiies  has  t(»  do  soltdy 
with  tlic  transmission  and  transformation  of  movement. 
It  is  a  term  generally  applicable  to  the  intermediate  organs 
of  machines  (see  Maciiinks).  and  as  such  its  perfection  in 
project  and  establishment  consists  in  reducing  passive  re- 
sistances to  a  minimum  :  of  these,  the  most  notable  are 
friction  nn«l  vibratory  motions  or  shocks.  In  the  arts  but 
two  princijjal  movements  arc  u«ed — namely,  rcetilincitr 
translation  and  circular,  or  rotati<m  about  an  axis,  each  of 
these  being  either  continuous  or  intermittent.  Combina- 
tions of  the  pulley,  the  muftlc,  and  also  the  inclined  phtnc, 
serve  to  transmit  and  modify  continuous  rectilinear  mo- 
tion. Rectilinear  an*l  circular  continuous  motions  are 
combined  by  the  axle,  the  screw,  the  rack  and  ]>inion.  and 
rollers.  Circular  continuous  motions  are  combined  by 
friction-drums,  gearing-wheels,  belts,  and  entllcss  screws. 
Cimtinuous  circular  and  intermittent  rectilinear  motions 
are  combined  by  eccentrics,  cams,  cranks,  anil  connecting- 
rods,  balance-beams,  and  certain  kinds  of  rack  and  pinion. 
Continuous  circular  ami  intermittent  circular  are  combined 
by  cams,  balance-beams,  cranks,  and  connecting-rods. 
Circular  and  rectilinear  motions,  both  intermittent,  are 
combined  by  b:i lance- beams  with  conn terbala nee- lieam 
iind  parallelogram,  or  balance-beams  with  sliding  bars, 
and  by  cylinders  rolling  in  straps.  Besides  these  transfor- 
mations there  may  be  mentioned  the  protluction  of  epicy- 
cloidal  or  helicoidal  movements,  which  indeed  fall  within 
the  combination  of  tlte  foregoing:  and  finally,  in  general, 
the  determination  of  a  movement  upon  any  curve  requir- 
ing special  solutions  by  means  of  the  artitiees  of  higher 
kinematics,  such  as  represented  by  Peaucellier's  cell  and 
link-work. 

Rut  in  practice  sixteen  or  twenty  transformation^'  are 
all  that  are  tlemanded  from  machinery  to  change  the  form 
or  velocity  of  motion;  and  supposing  the  system  so  far 
ailapted  to  this  end  in  the  drawing  that  it  works  smoothly 
by  g^-ometry.  it  is  further  only  necessary,  in  onler  to  re- 
duce the  passive  resistances  to  a  minimum,  that  it  be  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  e<(ualizc.  if  possible,  the  plus  and  minus 
pressures  at  all  times  when  they  are  variable;  that  it  be 
well  centred,  firmly  established,  adequately  lubricated: 
and.  if  the  motor  and  resisting  works  cannot  at  all  in- 
stants balance,  a.s  is  usually  the  case  in  machines,  that  a 
sup])lementary  mass,  such  as  a  fly-wheel,  be  added  to  reg- 
ulate the  movement,  unless  it  may  happen  that  the  rotating 
parts  of  the  machinery  itself  arc  massive  enough  to  render 
such  an  aildition  unnecessary,  under  which  supposition  it 
ought  to  be  dispensed  with.  F.  L.  Vintos. 

Machines.  Machinesi  in  their  most  general  definition 
might  be  studied  from  three  different  points  of  view:  First, 
by  cimsidering  forces  alone  produced  in  a  state  of  equilib- 
rium, as  is  done  in  discussing  the  wedge,  the  lever,  and 
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all  machines  destined  rather  to  exercise  great  pressure 
than  to  entertain  movement.  vSecondly,  by  considering 
displacements  or  transformations  of  motion  uuly  by  means 
of  machinery.  The  first  consideration  is  in  the  domain  of 
statics,  the  second  in  that  of  geometry.  Finally,  by  study- 
ing force  and  movement  at  the  same  time,  as  is  done  with 
regard  to  all  machines  calculated  for  the  transmission  of 
work,  and  in  which  the  economy  of  the  motor  is  one  of  the 
prime  conditions  to  satisfy;  this  study  is  in  the  domain 
of  dynamics,  and  it  alone  is  at  present  distinctively  called 
the  study  of  machines.  A  motor  force  multiplied  by  its 
path  is  its  work,  and  a  machine  is  a  system  of  material 
organs  destined  to  transmit  and  present  this  work  conve- 
niently and  economically  for  the  overcoming  of  certain  re- 
sistant works.  In  all  cases  a  machine  is  com])Osed  of  seve- 
ral organs,  and  is  submitted  to  several  forces.  These  last 
are — first,  the  motor,  such  as  a  steam  or  water  pressure,  or 
an  nnimate  motor:  second,  the  useful  or  industrial  resist- 
ance, such  as  the  resistance  of  iron  which  is  to  be  rolled, 
grain  to  be  ground;  thiril,the  secondary  or  passive  resist- 
ances, which  are  friction  of  sliding  and  rolling,  stiffness  of 
cordage,  resistance  of  media,  and  movements  of  vibration. 
The  organs  are — the  receptor,  which  is  the  locus  of  appli- 
cation of  the  motor,  such  as  a  piston,  a  bucket,  a  bar; 
next,  the  intermediate  organs  or  transmitters,  such  as 
cranks,  connecting-rods,  cords,  belts,  gearing;  and  finally 
the  operator  or  tool,  shears,  millstone,  needle.  Every 
machine  transmits  exactly  as  much  work  as  it  receives, 
and  no  more;  but  as  a  considerable  portion  is  transmitted 
no  farther  than  to  the  points  of  apj)lication  of  the  passive 
resistances,  it  follows  that  in  no  machine  can  the  industrial 
work  equal  the  motor  work ;  and  finally  that  the  perfec- 
tion of  a  machine  consists  only  in  the  perfection  of  its 
organs — such,  namely,  that  the  motor  be  not  wasted  on  the 
receptor,  that  the  intermediates  be  arranged  so  as  to  reduce 
the  passive  resistances  to  their  natural  minimum,  and  that 
the  tool  be  adapted  to  the  form  of  resistance  which  it  has 
to  meet.  The  principal  motor  machines  to  which  the  fore- 
going applies  are  water-wheels,  water-pressure  engines, 
turbines,  steam-engines,  hot-air  engines,  gas-engines,  wind- 
mills, and  powers  for  man  or  horse.  F.  L.  Vintox. 

Machray'  (Robert).  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  England  about 
18;iO:  graduated  at  Cambridge  1855;  became  dean  and 
fellow  of  t^idney-Sussex  College  and  vicar  of  Madingley, 
and  in  1865  was  appointed  bishop  of  Rupert's  Land,  a 
diocese  which  includes  the  Hudson's  Bay  settlements. 

Mac'Ilvaine  (Charles  Pettit),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L., 
b.  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Jan.  18,  1798;  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton in  iSHi;  took  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  1820;  officiated  at  Georgetown,  D.  C. :  was  chap- 
lain at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  and  professor  of  ethics  .and  his- 
tory 1825-27  :  became  rector  of  St.  Anne's.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y., 
in  1827  ;  professor  of  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion  in 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  18.'U  ;  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Ohio  in  1832  ;  was  president  of  Kenyon 
College  18.'52— 10,  and  afterwards  president  of  the  theolog- 
ical seminary  at  Gambler.  0.  Ilis  Evidences  of  Chriatiunittj 
(1832)  has  gone  through  many  editions.  Among  his  other 
numerous  works  are  Oxfurd  I)  in' nit  if  (IS-U),  The  Holy 
Cntfio/ic  aiiunh  (1844),  VntrdirU.rn  Ojfering  {1853),  The 
Truth  and  the  Life  (1855).  B.  at  Florence,  Italy,  Mar.  12, 
1S73. 

Mac'Indoe's  Falls,  post-v.  of  Bamet  tp.,  Caledonia 
CO.,  Vt.,  on  the  Connecticut  River  and  on  the  Connecticut 
and  Passumpsic  Rivers  R.  R.,  13  miles  S.  of  St.  Johns- 
bury.  The  falls  of  the  Connecticut  River  here  afford  great 
wiiter-power.  Lumber  is  extensively  manufactured.  The 
vilhige  has  an  academy. 

Mac'Intosh,  county  of  Georgia,  bounded  E.  by  the 
Atlantic  Ol-c;iii,  and  S.  W.  by  the  Altamaha  River.  Area. 
43i(  square  miles.  It  embraces  a  belt  of  sca-islunds  and 
sounds,  large  and  valuable  rice-swamps,  and  noble  pine 
forests.  Rice  is  the  most  valuable  agricultural  product. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  R.  R. 
Cap.  Daricn.     Pop.  441)1. 

MarlntOHh,  post  v.  of  Liberty  co.,  Ga.,  on  the  Atlan- 
tic iind  (iulf  H.  R.,  .32  miles  S.  W.  of  Savannah. 

l>Iclllto^ih  (Col.  James  S.),  son  of  Gen.  John,  h.  in 
Liberty  co.,  G:i.,.fune  lO,  1787;  entered  the  l'.  S.  nrniy  »s 
liciitennnt  in  Nov.,  |SI2  ;  served  on  the  Cuuadii  frontier  and 
through  the  Creek  war;  became  major  1830,  licuteniint- 
coionel  1H31),  and  brevet  colonel  for  gallantry  at  Pnhi  Alto 
and  He-aca  do  la  Palma  LH-Hi  ;  ciunmandcfl  a  brigade  in 
the  V'uljey  (if  Mexico;  was  distinguishcrl  nt  Cliurubuseo. 
and  iiiortally  w<iunded  at  the  head  of  his  column  in  the 
assault  upon  Molino  del  Rey.  D.  in  the  city  of  Mexico 
Sopt,  20,  LS47. — His  son  James,  who  graduated  at  West 
point  in  184it,  became  a  general  in  the  Confederate  serviee, 
and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  Ark.,  Nov.  7, 
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Mcintosh  (Gen.  John),  brother  of  Lachlan,  b.  in  Geor- 
gia about  1745:  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  in  the  Southern  States,  attaining  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel;  settled  in  Florida  after  the  war;  was 
imprisoned  by  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine  and  at  Ha- 
vana, and  was  major-general  of  Georgia  militia  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  U.  S,  at  Mobile  1814—15.  B.  on  his  plantation 
in  Mcintosh  co.,  Ga.,  Nov.  12,  1826. 

Mcintosh  (Gen.  John  B.).  b.  in  Florida  about  18.38; 
entered  the  U.  S.  army  as  second  lieutenant  of  cav.alry  June, 
1801  ;  was  engaged  in  the  campaign  in  Virginia.  Maryland, 
and  Pennsylvania  1862-65,  attaining  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-gcner.al  July  21.  1864,  and  brevet  major-general  1805  ; 
lost  a  leg  at  Opcquan ;  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
42d  Infantry  1806.  and  retired  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  July  30.  1870. 

Mcintosh  (Gen.  Lachla\),  b.  at  Borlam.  near  Inver- 
ness. Scotland,  Mar.  17.  1727,  His  father,  John  More 
Mcintosh,  the  head  of  the  Borlam  branch  of  the  clan 
Mcintosh,  accompanied  Oglethorpe  to  Georgia  in  1736 
with  100  of  his  tribesmen,  and  settled  at  New  Inverness 
(now  Darien).  in  what  is  now  Mcintosh  county.  Lachlan 
had  few  opportunities  for  education,  but,  aided  by  Gov. 
Oglethorpe,  studied  mathematics  and  surveying:  became 
a  clerk  at  Charleston  in  the  counting-house  of  his  friend 
Ilenry  Laurens  ;  was  afterwards  a  surveyor  in  the  Alta- 
maha region  ;  studied  military  tactics  :  became  colonel  of 
the  1st  Georgia  regiment  and  brigadier-general  in  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  (177tl);  killed  Button  Gwinnett  in  a 
duel  May.  1777:  commanded  the  Western  department 
1778.  and  led  an  expedition  against  the  Indians  of  the 
Ohio  Valley ;  was  actively  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Savan- 
nah 1771),  and  in  the  defence  of  Charleston  17S0.  where  he 
became  a  prisoner  of  war.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  1784,  and  commissioner  to  treat  with  the 
Southern  Indians  1785.     D.  at  Savannah  Feb.  20,  1800. 

Mcintosh  (Maria  J.),  grand-niece  of  Gen.  Lachlan, 
b.  at  Sunbury.  Ga.,  in  1803  ;  educated  at  Sunbury  Acade- 
my ;  removed  to  New  York  in  1835  ;  suifcred  a  reverse  of 
fortune  in  the  financial  crisis  of  1837,  when  she  determined 
to  earn  a  support  by  authorship,  and  under  the  nmn-de- 
phtmr  of  "Aunt  Kitty"  jjroduced  a  juvenile  story  entitled 
Blind  Afire,  which  did  not  find  a  publisher  until  1841.  It 
immediately  became  popular,  was  followed  by  four  other 
juveniles  (1843),  and  the  whole  series  was  issued  in  1847 
in  one  volume  as  Aunt  Kiffi/'s  Talen.  By  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  eminent  tragedian  Macready  they  were  re- 
published in  London,  as  also  her  later  works.  Conquest 
and  Self' Conquest  {\SU),  Wonntn  tin  Enigma  (1844),  Praine 
and  Prineiple  (1S45),  though  published  as ''Aunt  Kitty's," 
were  written  for  maturer  readers  than  the  earlier  volumes. 
Tiro  Licet,  or  to  Seem  and  to  /ir  (1S40),  was  the  first  work 
bearing  her  name,  and  was  followed  by  Charnm  and  Coun- 
ter-Charms (IS-iS),  Ereninf/8  at  Donaldson  3/(/ho»- (1849), 
Woman  in  Ameriea,  her  Work  and  her  Reward  (1850),  The 
Loftif  and  the  Low!if  (1853).  Violet,  or  the  Cro/m  and  the 
Croicn  (1857),  Meta'Orai/  (1858),  Two  Pictures  (1863). 

Mcintosh  (Gen.  AVilmam),  b.  at  Coweta,  Ga.,  about 
1775,  son  of  Capt.  M'ilHaiu  Mcintosh  by  a  Creek  Indian 
woman:  was  well  educated:  became  a  princijtal  cliicf  of 
his  nation,  and  commanded  the  friendly  Creeks  in  alliance 
with  the  U.  S.  during  the  second  war  with  England:  was 
distinguished  in  the  battles  of  Antossee  ant)  Horseshoe 
Bend  under  (ien.  Floyd,  and  later  in  the  Florida  cam- 
paign. Having  taken  part  in  the  treaty  of  Indian  Sjirings 
1825,  which  ceded  a  considerable  tract  of  hind  to  the  U.  S., 
he  became  obnoxious  to  a  juirty  of  his  own  nation,  by 
whom  he  was  murdered  at  his  residence  near  Coweta 
Falls,  on  the  Chattahoochee,  Apr.  2'J,  1825. 

Mcintosh  (Wiij.iam'1.  b.  in  Georgia  about  1700:  was 
an  i-iUieatcd  Cherokee  Imlian,  who  beeuuie  a  Mcthmlist 
mini.-^fer;  was  nne  of  the  bc.«t  interpreters  tiu>  Chertdtces 
ever  had,  and  was  an  efticient  misHionary.  He  joined  the 
Arkansas  conference  in  1841.  and  was  a  highly-esteemed 
member  of  the  Indian  mission  conference  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  Tahlcqiuth,  I  ml.  T.,  llec, 
185S.  T.  O.  ScMMEits. 

Mnc'Intyre,  tp.  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Williarnsport  ancl  Klmira  R.  R.  The  village  of 
Maclntyrc  is  1  mile  N.  K.  of  Ralston  Station,  an<l  is  con- 
nected witli  it  by  a  gravitation  railroad  3S00  feet  long, 
rising  0S()  feet.  At  Maclntyrc  there  are  valuable  mines  of 
excellent  semi-bituuiinnus  coal.  The  township  has  noble 
forests  of  hemhiek  and  beds  of  iron  ore.  and  tlie  coal-mines 
are  remarkable  for  their  fine  and  abundant  fossils.  Pop. 
of  tp.  in  L'^70,  674,  since  which  it  has  hirgely  increased. 

Macknr'npHS  (John  Ffkijuir).  H.  D..  b.  in  Knghuid 
Dec.  3,  l,s21l:  eilui'nted  lit  Mert-.u  College,  and  bei-amc  a 
follow  of  Exeter  College,  Ox  lord  ;  took  holy  ord.-is  iii  Islfi; 
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wti«  vicar  of  Tfinlubiggo,  Worceiiternhiro,  1845-55;  rector 
of  Ilniiit.m,  Dini.ii^liirtJ.  lK;'».'i-;»H ;  (.iflii'inl  nf  Kxrtur  IS.'iK; 
jirnt'tor  in  cMnvxi-iilinn  I'nr  tlio  rlcrjfv  *>\  rlii-  <liuc(?n(i  fit'  Kx- 
utur  iHii.');  fiLViHi'il  tliiMliHCMtiLblii'liiiiriit  of  thr  Iri^li  rimn-h, 
iinil  wiiH  ii|.|itiintiMl  in  I>n-..  INCH,  l)ir4|in|i  of  OxfuKl.— Ili?^ 
hrothiT,  (iKninJi:  Khhakd  AIa<  kahniish.  I».  I>..  IuK^  viciir  of 
num.  StullonlMhirc.  wiis  ouiittccruted  bir<hu|i  of  Ar);}'ll  uiul 
thr  I..*k'H  M)ir.  :'i,  IH74. 

i>Ifi(*lifiy'  (Chaiii. km),  T. !..!>..  I),  in  IVrtli,  Sroilun'l.  in 
iSli;;  wiiH  (•<lni'uh*il  ill  l,«.ri«lnri.  lirn^-srl-*,  iiml  Aixlii  Cliii- 
|M'IU);  wii.f  riiiiiloynl  on  tlit*  ^lutV  of  llio  J.on<l(ui  Mi^ruiuij 
Cfiniin'rfr  |s;M-|;{";  editor  of  the  <Ha>*Kow  ArtftiM  IH-I-MT; 
wiM  lonji  oiiitoriiiHv  ('((nni'ctcii  willi  tlu-  /^mulini  HhmlrnUtl 
.\.u„:  fuiin.l.'.l  the  /^riV*.'  in  ISliO;  Icctuml  in  llio  IL  S. 
ill  iN.iS.jinil  wiiM  )i  wiir-cnrn,'?'ponilcnt  of  tlit^  Ijondon  Tiinm 
in  the  I'.  S.  KS)i2~li,').  In  Ix-ft  known  hy  hiw  MonK".  Honio 
of  wliii'h  were  net  to  nuiHic  composed  by  hininelf.  Ilin 
jiiinripal  works  are — Stmi/H  tiinf  /'omi'i  (\S'.i\),  I/intunf  nf 
Limtlun  (IS:i7).  Thr  ThntufH  und  {tn  TrihutnrSrH  ( 1  Hid )".  The 
Hope  n/  thr  Wnrhl  (IS-IO).  Loiitfhrnn/,  ii  ronmn<-e  (IH-IO), 
Mniini'rit  i,('  fjj-fnii>ntiintnf  f'nftiitav  fh-hiMi'tniH  (1M|1).  The 
S»fa,nnn<hinf  (IMUM,  Ui'i'mh  of'  (hf  Im!cm  (iS4.'»).  h'thtea- 
tinu   n/th*'    Propif  {]HH)),'Thr   A>//t«A    A«K'«  f  IS-ltl).     Vo,W« 

t'nnn  tbf  MfniiittthiH  (IHI7).  Toini  Li/rirM  (1H|S).  Etfrria 
{IS.-)0).  Thr  Lnnip  of  Ouhl  {IHr.d).  Vndrv  O'nm  Lfuiren 
(ISJT).  .1  Mo„'h  llr'nrt  (iStiO).  StiulitM  from  thr  Autiijiie 
(ISIW).  Cmhr  thr    /tfur   Slci/  (1871),  loBt  JJeanthn  of  the 

Emjlinh  Loufjun.jr  {X^tA). 

McKay  (I>onai.ii),  b.  in  Shclbiirne,  Nova  Scotin,  in 
iSd'.l ;  k'lirned  Mhi|ihuilding  in  New  York  ;  conunenccd 
tbiit  business  at  Newhuryjtort,  Mass.,  and  in  ISlj  cstab- 
lislied  a  famous  shipyard  at  I'ia.-t  li<»ston,  whore  be  con- 
structed many  fust  clippers  for  the  Au^^rIllian  and  Califor- 
nia trade.  He  hiuneheil  (K-t.  4.  IS,".:;,  tlie  nni>i;nilieent  fhip 
Great  Hopublie,  of  IJOl)  tons  bunlen.     D.  Sept.  20,  1880. 

MrKay  (James  J.),  b.  in  lihidon  co.,  N.  C,  in  1793; 
beciiiiu-  a  hiwyer;   was  State  senator  1815-31  ;  waw  at  one 

timo  I'.  S.  distriet  utt<)rnuy  f<>r  Xoith  Candina  ;  was  a  rep- 
resfntative  in  Conj^ress  ls;il-41>:  hrcanu'  chairnmn  of  the  i 
committee  of  ways  and  nieans.'and  leader  of  tlie  l)emo- 
cratio  party  in  the  House  of  Kcpre.-^entativcs,  and  received 
the  vote  of  his  ^tate  dele;;ation  in  the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion of  1S4S  as  eandiihite  for  the  Vice- Presidency  of  the 
U.  S.     I>.  at  UoUlshoro',  N.  ('..  Sept.  14,  1853. 

mn.rKonn%  county  of  N".  W.  Pennsylvania,  borderin;^ 
on  Ni-w  ^'ork.  Area,  about  Uiou  «(|uare  miles.  The  S.  \V. 
nn^lf  of  the  ftunitv  is  crossed  l»v  tlie  I'hiladelpliia  ami 
Krie  U.  K..  and  the'  liuftulo  Bradford  and  Pittsbur;;  U.  U. 
is  beinjj  constructed  scmthward  thrnu;^h  the  centre.  Many 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  upper  AUc^jliany  Kiver  rise  in 
this  county,  whiidi  is  extremely  mountainous,  ami  still 
covered  in  ^reat  jjurt  with  timber,  (ianie  is  abundant  ; 
coal  and  iron  are  found  in  considerable  quantities.  Lum- 
bering ami  dairying  are  the  chief  industries.  Cap.  Smeth- 
port.     Ptip.  SSli:.. 

MnoKenn,  tp.  of  Licking  co..  O.     Pop.  000. 

MacKeaiif  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Erie  c^i.,  Pa.,  10  miles 
S.  of  Krie.     Pop.  1  IL>(), 

lMcK(*an  (Thomas),  LL.D..  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Intlcpfudcncc.  h.  at  Londonilerry,  Pa..  Mar.  1'.',  I7M4: 
admitted  to  the  bar  17j7.  and  early  held  iiupnrtant  public 
trusts  in  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania.  lie  was  sent  to  the 
general  Congress  of  17()5.  where  he  took  a  hold  .'^tand  for 
poj)ular  rights,  lie  became  in  I7t>y  .judge  of  the  nuarter 
sessions  and  the  orphans'  court,  and  sole  notary  and  label- 
lion  public  for  Delaware.  In  1771  ho  was  made  cidlector 
of  the  port  of  Newcastle,  and  was  1774-83  a  member  of 
Congress  from  Delaware.  iir<'sident  of  Congress  in  17S1  ; 
president  of  Delaware  1777,  ultliough  lie  liad  for  some  years 
been  a  citi/cn  4>f  Pennsylvania,  lie  wrote  the  constitution 
of  Delaware  in  a  single  night,  with  no  b<iok  for  referenec, 
and  it  was  adopted  unaninuiusly  on  the  following  day. 
He  was  (1777-00)  chief-justice  of  Pennsylvania,  and  its 
governor  1700-lSliS.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  ami  most 
determined  of  the  Kevolutionary  patriots.  D.  at  Phila- 
delphia .lune  24,  1S17. 

MacKoe',  tp.  of  Adams  co..  Til.     Pop.  1410. 

ilIafKec,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Jackson  co..  Kv..  30  miles  E. 
of  Stantnrd. 

MacKces'porl,  post-b.  of  Alleghany  co..  Pa.,  on  the 
Pittsburg  Washington  and  Baltimore  R.  U.,  14  miles  from 
Pittsburg,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Monongahcia  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Voughiitgheny  River,  both  of  which  are 
navigable  for  sti-anihoats.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
coal-mining  distrift,  having  several  tine  schools,  7  churches, 
2  banks.  2  loan  associations,  1  newspaper,  1  of  the  largest 
mnn«faeti>ries  of  bip-weideil  iron  tubes  in  the  l*.  S..  3  iron 
manufactories,  2  foundries,   1  locomotive  and  car  works,, 


R  «t«nm  flnw-milln,  a  window-^Iaiiii  mitniifnct«>ry,  2  marine 

doekn,  ftuveral  tino  liotidii,  and  a  nninbiT  <d'  Hloren  and  re- 
pair-t<bop(t.  Prim-ipul  biifiiH'r-H,  iiiiniiig  and  inunufucturinff. 
Pop.  2.'»23,       B.  B.  Coi  i(Hi\,  Ki».  '•  iM<  Kkkhi-okt  TiM»:ti." 

McKre'ver  (Commodore  Ikaa'),  b.  in  Penrifvlviinia 
Apr.,  1703:  enlereil  tbo  navy  nn  midHliiiimnn  in  IKOO;  be- 
came u  lieutenant  in  IH|4;  commanded  a  gunboat  in  the 
llolilla  of  l/ientenant  (afterwanlM  Commodore)  Jonef< :  <'iip- 
tnri'd  by  the  British  on  Lake  Borgnc  in  \U-v.,  |KM.  on 
whir  h  oeeawion  be  was  severely  wounded  :  becaine  a  <'otn- 
mnnder  In  IS30,  a  captain  in  IH3H  ;  wa"  in  command  of  tbo 
South  Atlantic  nqnadron  l«;)I-;.4,  and  of  the  Norfolk  navy- 
yard  IS.')5.     D.  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  Apr.  I.  lH;-,((. 

MarKrl'lar  (Tiiomak),  b,  at  New  York  Aug.  12.  1812; 
enliTid  at  the  age  of  xixleen  yearn  tbi*  printing  ehtllbIi^h- 
mcnt  id'  the  Harpers;  while  employed  an  a  proofreader 
obtainccl  a  eonsiderable  acr^ uaintun<e  with  literature,  and 
wrote  verses  for  the  periodicals;  removed  to  Pliiliidelphia 
in  18.33;  became  nroofreader  in  tlie  great  (Stereotype  foundry 
of  Lawrence  Johnson  A  Co.;  rose  to  be  foreman,  and  ul- 
timately a  partner.  He  has  jMibltshed  three  voIumeK  of 
poetry  —  l)n»p}>in<iM  fnnn  thr  iffurt  (  |S4I),  Taui^H  Fortiiufht 
Rftmhle  (1847).  and'  l/nun pn-  thr  drntlr  tind  Lon'ufj  (  IS.Vl), 

which  have  received  high  commendation  from  Williti, 
Bryant,  Duyekinck,  and  Allibone.  He  published  a  typo- 
graphical manual,  entitled  The  Amcn'cuu  Prititrr,  in  1800, 

McEi<»n'drce  (Wii.mam),  D.  D..  b.  in  King  William 
CO.,  Va..  July  ll,  I7'>7.  He  early  entered  the  army  of  the 
Revolution:  was  an  adjutant  and  commissary,  and  wit- 
nesse<l  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis.  He  Joined  the  .Method- 
ist itinerant  ministry  in  1778.  In  IS0|  he  was  sent  over 
the  Alleghanie.-i  into  Kentucky,  and  became  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal founders  <»f  his  ilenomination  in  tlie  West,  His 
travels  were  extensive,  his  labors  extraordinary,  his  clo- 
quemro  remarkable,  his  success  general,  and  bis  endurance 
of  privation  and  suffering  heroic.  In  ISOH  he  was  elected 
bishop  :  his  subsequent  course  embraces  a  large  portion  of 
the  history  of  American  Methodism,  especially  in  the  West, 
where  he  was  venerated  as  one  of  the  most  able  an<l  saintly 
men  in  the  annals  of  his  dcnominaliim.  McKcndree  Col- 
lege, founded  at  Lebanon.  III.,  in  the  year  of  his  death, 
will  cause  his  name  to  he  long  remembered.  1>.  near 
Nashville,  Tcnn.,  Mar.  5,  183.j.  Abkl  Stkvkns. 

MacKen'zie,  post-v.  of  Carroll  co.,  Tenn. 

Mackenzie  (Sir  Alkxandkr).  b.  at  Inverness,  Scot- 
hinrl.  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century:  came 
to  Canada  wlien  yonng  :  entered  the  service  of  the  North- 
west Fur  Company;  passed  eight  yeart»  at  Fort  Chippe- 
wyan  on  Lake  Athabasca,  where  he  formed  a  ]!roject  of 
an  exploring  expedition  to  the  Northern  Ocean  :  spent  a 
year  in  England  in  the  study  of  astronomy  and  navigation  ; 
set  out  from  Fort  Cbippewvan  June  3,  17>'0,  with  fiuircanocs 
and  a  party  of  twelve  ])erson-i :  discovereil  and  explored  to 
hit.  (>0°  the  great  river  to  which  he  gave  his  name;  and  in 
a  second  expedition  from  Fort  Chippewyan,  begun  in  Oct., 

1702.  reached  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  Fort  Menz-ies  in  July, 

1703.  Returning  io  England  in  ISOl,  he  ]iublished  Vfy- 
tnjrH  from  Moiitrrtil  throiit/h  ihr  Coutiiiritt  of  Xorih  Ainrn'ca 
to    the  Fnizrti    and  Parifir    OrrtiUH    in    thr    Yctirt   1TS9   nud 

179-J  (4to,  with  maps):  was  knighted  in  1802,  and  d.  at 
Dalhousie.  Scotland.  Mar.  12.  1820. 

Mackonzie  (Alexander  Slidelll.  originally  named 
Si.iuf.i.i,.  brother  of  Senator  Jcdin.  h.  in  New  York  :\pr.  ft, 
ISI)3  :  entered  the  navy  in  ISl.i:  cruised  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  on  other  stations ;  became  lieutenant  1S2.'».  com- 
mander 1S41.  serving  on  the  West  Indian.  Brazilian.  Pa- 
cific, and  Mediterranean  squadrons,  and  took  in  1**37  the 
name  of  Mackenzie  in  honor  of  a  malernnl  uncle.  In 
1842.  Com.  Mackenzie  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  l*.  S. 
brig  Somers.  sent  to  the  W,  African  coast,  manned  chiefly 
by  naval  apprentices,  and  on  the  return  voyage  nn  inten- 
tion of  mutiny  said  to  have  been  discovered  on  board  le<l, 
by  decision  of  a  council  of  officers,  to  the  hanging  from 
the  yardarm  (Dec.  1.  1842)  of  three  young  men.  one  of 
whout.  a  midshipman,  was  a  son  i*f  the  secretary  of  war. 
John  C.  .spencer.  This  tragical  event  naturally  created  a 
great  sensation,  and  Mackenzie's  conduct  was  severely 
criticised  and  warmly  defended.  Though  his  conduct  waa 
approved  by  a  court  of  inquiry,  and  he  was  acquitted  of 
blame  by  a  court-martial,  the  difTercnce  ff  opinion  was 
not  set  at  rest,  and  the  affair  embittered  the  subsequent 
life  of  Cora.  Mackenzie.  He  was  ordnance  officer  at  the 
siege  of  Vera  Cruz  during  the  Mexican  war,  and  com- 
manded the  artillery  division  which  stormed  the  town  of 
Tabasco  June  lt>.  1 847.  B.  at  Tarrytown.  N.  Y..  Sent.  13. 
1S4S.  Com.  Mackenzie  had  considerable  literary  ability, 
and  published  A  Ymr  in  Spain  (1829:  revisetl  ed.  183fii. 
Popular  Emt'itpt  on  Xnrnl  S»hjert»  (L^.13).  The  Americnn  in 
England  (lS3d),  Spain  Xetiaited  (IS36),  Life  of  John  Paul 
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Jones  (1841),  Life  of  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  (1841),  and  Life 
of  Stephen  Decatur  (1S46). 

Mackenzie  (Lieut.-Com.  Alexander  Slidell,  Jr.), 
b.  Jan.  24,  1S42,  in  New  York;  graduated  at  the  Naval 
Aeadeaiv  in  lS.i9;  became  a  lieutenant  in  ISGl,  a  lieu- 
tenant-commander in  1SG5;  served  in  the  Kineo  at  the 
passage  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  in  181)2,  and  in 
the  Ironsides  at  the  first  attack  upim  Fort  Sumter  in  ISGH  : 
commanded  the  boats  of  the  sijuadron  oft'  Charleston  in 
the  ioint  army  and  navy  expedition  of  July  10,  lSli.3,  which 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  greater  part  of  iMorris  Island, 
and  fell  mortally  wounded,  June  13,  1867,  while  leading  a 
char'^e  against  the  savages  of  the  island  of  Formosa,  China. 
A  t:ii)!et  in  the  chapel  of  the  Naval  Academy  tells  the  story 
of  his  death,  but  that  of  his  life  is  recorded  in  the  hearts 
of  his  brother-officers,  who,  knowing  him  to  have  been 
virtuous,  cour,ageous,  and  accomplished,  cordially  endorse 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Rear-admiral  Bell,  that  "  the  niivy 
could  boast  no  braver  "spirit,  no  man  of  higher  promise, 
than  Lieut.-Com.  Alexander  S.  Mackenzie." 

FoxHALL  A.  Parker. 
Mackenzie  (Charles  FREDERirK),  I>.  D.,b.  in  Peeble- 
shire,  Scotland,  .^pr.  10,  1825  ;  graduated  at  Cambridge  in 
1848;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England;  labored  for 
some  time  as  a  parish  minister ;  obtained  a  fellowship  and 
lectured  at  Cambridge;  went  to  South  Africa  in  1854  with 
Bishop  Colcnso,  and  officiated  as  archdeacon  of  Natal 
until  1859,  when  he  returned  to  England  to  urge  the  estab- 
lishment of  other  African  missions  ;  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Central  Africa  at  Cape  Town  Jan.  1,  1861  ;  sailed  for 
the  Zambesi  with  a  corps  of  missionaries,  and  commenced 
operations  at  a  village  named  M.agomero,  where  the  cli- 
mate soon  undermined  his  constitution,  and  he  d.  Jan.  31, 
1862. 

Mackenzie  (Sir  George),  b.  at  Dundee,  Scotland,  in 
16:1(1;  educated  at  the  universities  of  Aberdeen  and  St. 
Andrew's;  studied  law  three  years  at  Bourges,  France: 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Edinburgh  in  1656,  and  soon 
became  celebrated  as  an  advocate ;  warmly  but  unsuccess-, 
fully  defended  the  marquis  of  Argyle  on  his  trial  for  trea- 
son 1661  ;  became  judge  of  the  criminal  court,  member  of 
Parliament,  and  king's  counsel  (1677),  in  which  capacity 
he  maintained  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience.  His 
conduct  as  criminal  prosecutor  in  the  persecution  of  the 
Covenanters  caused  him  to  be  stigmatized  by  the  title  of 
"  Bluidy  Miickenzie."  He  was  also  memorable  for  the 
witchcraft  trials  over  which  he  jiresidcd.  Mackenzie  was 
a  friend  of  Dryden  and  other  poets,  was  himself  an  ele- 
gant scholar,  and  one  of  the  first  Scotchmen  to  write  the 
English  language  correctly.  He  published  Jietii/io  Sioici 
(1663),  A  Moral  Esuaij  upnii  Solitude  (1665),  Moral  Ual- 
lantrif  (\6fu),a.  Diieoursc  on  the  Lawn  and  Customs  of  Scot- 
land in  Matters  Criminal  (1678),  and  Institutions  of  the 
Laws  of  Scotland  (1684),  besides  A  Vindication  of  the  (ior- 
ernmenl  of  Charles  II.  He  was  the  chief  founder  of  the 
Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh.  D.  at  London  May  2, 
161)1.     His  complete    ir-W,-«  were  published  in  1716. 

Mackenzie  (Hen-rv),  b.  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in 
Aug.,  1745;  educated  at  the  university  of  that  city;  be- 
came an  attorney  of  the  Scottish  court  of  exchequer; 
published  anonymously  in  1771  a  novel,  The  Man  of  Feel- 
ing, which  enjoyed  grciit  popularity,  and  led  to  the  com- 
position of  a  sccf>nd  part,  which  was  issued  under  the 
author's  name  in  1773  as  The  Man  uf  the  World.  Another 
novel,  ./"^'d  de  /i.iii'jK/iif,  ap|ieared  in  1777.  In  177U-S0 
Mackenzie  edited  a  weekly  literary  paper,  The  Mirror,  for 
which  ho  wrote  a  series  of  admired  essiiys  ;  in  1785-87  he 
conducted  The  Loun^pr.  a.  pivpcr  of  a  similar  character; 
wrote  several  political  tracts  espousing  Tory  principles ; 
made  a  report  to  the  Highland  Society  ailverse  to  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  Ossianic  poems;  wrote  three  tragedies  and 
biographical  sketches  of  Thomas  lilacklock.  Ji>hn  Home, 
Lord  Abcrcromby,  and  William  Tytlcr,  besides  various 
minor  publications.  In  1804  he  received  the  lucrative 
appointment  of  comptroller  of  taxes  for  Scotland  ;  gave 
to  the  world  his  collected  works  in  8  vols.  (1868),  and 
during  his  declining  years  made  his  house  in  Edinburgh 
the  centre  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  and  political 
flociety.  His  novels  and  essays,  now  lilllo  read,  were 
highly  eomriicnilcil  by  Scotl,  Talfourd.  Mackintosh,  Allan 
Cunningham,  and  Wilson.  I>.  nt  Eilinliurgh  Jan.  14,  1831. 
Mackenzie  f  Houeut  Smeltos).  M.  I>.,  LL.I).,  I).  C.  \j., 
b.  at  iJrew's  Court,  eo.  Limerick,  Irclaml,  June  22.  18011; 
educated  at  Fcrinoy  ;  studied  mediciiui  in  Cork  and  Dub- 
lin; became  a  schofd-teaither  at  Fermoy ;  was  in  1821)  an 
editor  in  StalTordshirc.  England:  was  1K30-52  a  highly 
successful  lilifraiiur  (d'  London:  came  in  1852  to  Now 
■V'ork,  and  was  connected  with  various  jiuirnals.  anil  be- 
came in  1857  the  foreign  and  literary  editor  <d'  tlii'  I'hil- 
adclphia  /Vc«».     Ho  bus  published  unii"iiii'd  idilions  i,r 


various  British  and  other  authors,  and  is  author  of  Lays  of 
Palestine  { 1829),  Titian,  a  novel  (1843),  l^arlnership  en  Com- 
mandite, a  law  treatise  ( 1847),  liits  of  Ularnet/  (1855),  Life 
of  Charles  Dickens  (1870),  Life  of  Sir  Waller  Scotl  (1871); 
edited  Shell's  Sketches   of  the    Irish   liar  (1854),  the  Aoetcs 

Ambrosiame  (1854),  Curran's  Life  by  his  son  (1855),  and 
the  writings  of  Dr.  W.  Maginn  (5  vols.,  1855-57),  besides 
numerous  minor  publications. 

Mackenzie  (Ranald  S.),  b.  in  New  York  Aug.,  1840  ; 
graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Military  .'icademy  June,  1862,  and 
anpointed  second  lieutenant  of  engineers ;  engineer  of  9th 
corps,  and  wounded  at  second  battle  of  Bull  Run ;  of 
Sumner's  grand  division  at  Fredericksburg,  Dec.  1863; 
engaged  at  Chancellorsville  and  in  constructing  and  laying 
bridges  in  advance  of  the  army,  following  the  Confederate 
forces  through  Maryland  into  Pennsylvania,  and  engaged 
at  the  battle  of  Cettysburg;  subsequently  in  providing 
bridges  for  ]mrsuit  of  Lee,  and  continu<iusIy  emj)loyed  on 
engineering  duty  until  opening  of  Richmond  cainjtaign. 
May,  18G4,  when  in  command  of  his  company  through 
battles  of  the  Wilderness :  wounded  before  Petersburg 
June,  18G4,  while  in  command  of  regiment;  returning, 
commanded  regiment  during  Early's  attack  on  Washing- 
ton, .luly,  1864.  and  in  command  of  brigade  in  subsequent 
pursuit  and  battles  of  Opequan,  Fisher's  Hill,  and  Cedar 
Creek,  where  again  wounded.  Appointed  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers,  and  resumed  command  before  Peters- 
burg, Nov.,  1864;  at  Five  Forks  he  commanded  a  division 
of  cavalry  which  rendered  important  service:  brevctted 
from  first  lieutenant  to  major-general  for  gallantry.  In 
Jan.,  1S6G.  he  returned  to  duty  with  his  corps,  in  which  he 
had  attained  the  rank  of  captain,  and  in  Mar..  1867,  was 
appointed  cidonel  of  infantry  :  transferred  to  the  cavalry 
1870.  and  has  been  very  efficient  against  depredators  along 
the  Mexican  frontier. 

Mackenzie  (William  Lvox),  b.  at  Springfield,  Forfar, 
.Scotland,  Mar.  12,  1795;  became  a  resident  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  and  afterwards  (1824-33)  editor  of  the  Colonial 
Advocate  of  Niagara,  where  his  press  was  destroyed  by  a 
mob  in  1826.  In  1828  he  was  sent  to  the  provincial  Par- 
liament, whence  he  was  five  times  expelled,  and  five  times 
re-elected.  He  published  Sketches  of  Canada  (1833).  In 
1836  he  was  the  first  mayor  of  Toronto.  In  1837-38,  as 
leader  of  the  rebellion  of  Upper  Canada,  he  proclaimed  a 
new  provirlonal  government,  but  was  outlawed,  and  es- 
caped to  the  U.  S.,  where  he  was  arrested  and  confined  in 
jail  for  eighteen  months  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  was  for 
a  long  time  after  connected  with  the  New  York  Tribune, 
and  for  a  time  published  Mackenzie's  Gazette.  In  1845  he 
published  a  pamphlet  against  W.  L.  .Marcy,  Jacob  Barker, 
and  others,  which  caused  great  excitement  in  New  York. 
In  1850  he  was  pardoned  and  returned  to  Canada,  where 
he  again  entered  public  life.  D.  at  Toronto  Aug.  2C,  1S61. 
His  agitation  did  much  for  the  reform  of  the  government 
of  Canada. 

Mackenzie  River,  one  of  the  largest  streams  on  the 
globe,  rises  in  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  flows  in  a  N.  N.  W. 
direction  to  the  Frozen  Ocean.  It  is  navigable  in  the 
open  season  from  its  mouth  to  Fort  Simpson,  where  there 
are  rapids;  above  which  it  is  again  luivigable  tt>  Great 
Slave  Lake.  Its  three  great  head-streams  are  the  Peace, 
Athabasca,  and  English  rivers.  Its  extreme  length  is 
23U0  miles;  its  area  of  drainage,  5911,000  square  miles. 
Lignite-beds  occur  upon  its  banks,  ami  a  large  part  of  its 
upper  basin  is  fertile  and  habitable  land. 

Mack'erel  [Old  Eng.  marker:!;  Fr.  marpierrau,  a 
"|iandcr,"  because  it  was  once  believed  to  bring  together 
male  and  female  fishes  of  other  species],  a  name  of  various 
salt-water  fishes  of  the  genus  .^mj/ii/yci- (family  Scombrida'). 
The  most  important  species  arc  the  .S'.  rrmalis  of  North 
American  Atlantic  waters,  and  .S'.  rulijaris  of  European 
seas.  The  above  kin<ls  are  caught  in  immense  numbers, 
both  by  hooks  and  nets.  They  are  very  delicate  fishes  for 
the  table  when  fresh,  and  are  also  salted  in  great  quanti- 
ties for  market.  Ghuicester  and  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  are  the 
great  .American  centres  of  the  mackerel  fishery.  Their 
Hcets  visit  all  parts  of  the  coast  frmn  the  Carolinas  to  tho 
Bay  of  Chaleiirs.  ai'cording  to  the  season  of  tho  year. 
Spain,  .Spanish  America,  and  the  South  and  West  of  the 
U.  S.  are  the  great  markets  for  salted  mackerel.  The 
European  mackerel  is  extensively  caught  in  French  and 
English  vessels,  hut  with  nets  m<jre  frequently  than  with 
the  book,  which  is  more  commonly  employed  in  the  U.  S. 
(.See  alst)  SroMintlli.l*:.) 

Mack'ey  (  Ai.uert  Gallatin),  M.  D..  I«.  at  Charleston, 
.S.  C,  in  18119  :  graduated  in  1832  at  the  Mcdic-al  College  of 
South  Carolina,  where  he  became  demonstrator  of  anatomy 
in  18;(8,  but  in  18  11  devoted  himself  wholly  to  literature, 
chiefly  in  connection  with  Masonry,  lie  wrote  for  several 
periodicals    in    Charleston:    publi/hcd    a    l.c.rico,    if  free- 
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matiomy  (IHIi),  Th*-  Mf/nttr  Tifi  {\M\i),  Pnncy,ir>,  of  Mn- 
nniu'r  /.»(('•  (I  Sill ),  Tfif  finofc  of  tliv  ('/lUffffr  ( \i<[tH),  Trj-thon/f 
nf  M<iHi,iiif  JiniipiHtUure  (IHiU),  (Jri/ptir  Mmtonnf  uil'l 
StitHunir  Iti'fnti/iHt  (\Hl\1).  Tfn-  SifiihoffHiiiH  of  Frr,m<i>innrif 
(ISHS).  iind  >\t'n,,otl  n/  thf  Lnd,j4-  f  |H7(l).  Mo  iilf-ci  (-.litiMl 
tho  Ahunan  Ilrzint,  or  Iiu4,k  uf  ('o}iM(ituti<iitM  of  lite  (irnud 
hiidift' t,f  Anritnt  FreemntiouH  of  Simth  (,'arofiiia.  Jfo  OK- 
tiil)IiMh«4l  a  Manoni*!  iimnthly  at  ('linrlftt*inn  in  IHjO,  a 
quart(M-Iy  in  iM.'iH;  Umrmul  HovtrriLl  iinricnt  laii^MiaKL'N  by 
privjitu  Htiidy  ;  Un^  liM-turcd' u|irm  tin-  Mi<l<llo  Ajjoh,  uihI 
takfii  III!  urtivo  piirt  in  polilics  siiicu  tliu  war.  A  new  luifi 
mitcii-rnlar^ud  ««Ii(ion  nl'  tho  Lrjivon  appoarocl  in  iMT.'i, 
untlrr  tho  lido  /•Jiirifrlnpin/i,i  of  Fni-iiuiMoiiri/. 

Mark'tord,  tp.  of  (ircon  liuko  co..  Win.     Top.  1201. 

IM»rk'i«!  (.Iiinv  Mii.tun),  b.  at  WaiLliani,  MaHs.,  in 
1SI;1;  ^railiiatuit  in  IS.'J'J  at  limwn  Tni vorxity.  wIhtu  ho 
was  tntnr  IS;!I-;18;  travollod  in  Kurapo:  puhIi^'h^■^l  a  Life 
of  Lrihmtz  (ISlf)),  Liff  of  Samiirl  (I'ortoii  in  Sparkn's 
Aiin-rii-uii  Hioifntfiluf  (iStM),  t'onnn  liv  ICHjinfltt  (IKIH),  Life 
of  Srhmni/t  (is:))*,).' Ai7V  of  Tai-Pin;/-  »'«»'/  (IH.');).  From 
Cnpr  Cod  to  !>ixie  (ISCil),  ami  \m\^  freqnonlly  contributed 
to  tho  oiihimns  (if  tho  North  Anifirirun  Jltview. 

macKim%  tp.  of  Ploawants  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  -MO. 

McKim  (.IvMKM  Mii.LKit).  b.  in  ('arlislo,  Pa.,  about 
1810;  f^radiiati'ii  al  Dii-kinwon  ('<il!c;rr.  and  ontiTod  tlio 
PrcMbytcriiin  iiiiriistty.  but  abanibmi'd  his  pa.st<n-al  work 
ami  <iovo(oti  his  wholu  tiiiio  to  tho  antishivt'i'V  cause.  Ho 
was  a  zcalou.s  let-turor  in  favor  of  emancipation,  and  was 
for  a  time  corrt'sp(»nilinj;  pcoretary  of  tho  Pennsylvania 
Antislavery  Soricty,  and  in  hitcr  years  was  connected 
with  tho  Frecdnian's  Aid  Society.  Died  at  Llewellyn  Park, 
Oran;;e.  N.  J..  June  i:!,  187.1. 

Mnck'innc,  county  of  Michigan,  in  the  E.  portion  of 
tho  N.peninsuhi.  Area,  1100  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
S.  by  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron,  and  includes  several 
islands.  It  is  mostly  a  rougli  region,  covereil  with  forests. 
Lumbering  is  tho  chief  industry.  Cap.  Alackinaw.  Pop. 
1710. 

Jllack'inaw,  post-v.  ami  tji.  t>f  Tazewell  eo..  111.,  on 
Mackinaw  Kiver  and  on  the  lnilianaj)oIis  l!lor>mington 
anil  Western  U.  U.,  17  miles  W.  of  Hlo.Mnington.  111.  The 
townsliip  is  niideilaid  with  coal.  Po]).  of  v.4U0  ;  of  tp.  K17y. 

I>lackiiiaWf  post-v..  cap.  of  Maekinae  eo.,  Mich.,  is 
situated  on  Markinaw  Island  in  Lake  Hnr<in.  just  N.  K.  of 
Mackinaw  Strait,  which  cniiiiects  it  witli  Lake  Mitdiigan. 
It  is  ;100  miles  by  water  froni  Itetroit.  The  islancl  is  2 
miles  wide  by  .'I  in  length,  and  is  liigh,  well  wooded,  and 
roeky.  Here  is  Fort  Mackinaw,  a  V.  S.  ])ost.  lat.  4.'>°  bV 
N.,  Ion.  S4°  ;!0'  W.  Mackinaw  (formerly  .Michiliinackinac) 
was  an  important  point  during  tlie  colonial  j»ciioiL  It  was 
settled  by  the  French  at  an  early  date;  l)ccamc  a  mission- 
ary station  in  106'J ;  was  captured  and  its  inhabitants  mur- 
dered by  Pontiae  in  17IVi;  and  was  occujiied  by  Itritish 
troops  in  1SI2.  Mackinaw  is  a  dcliglitful  summer  resort, 
has  a  good  harbor,  anil  exports  large  quantities  of  fish. 

MacKiii'ley,  ]>ost-v.  ami  tp.  of  Marengo  co.,  Ala. 
Pop.  ItSl. 

MacKinley,  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  Ofifl. 

MacKin'iioy,  (iost-v.,cap.  of  t'ollin  co.,  Texas,  on  tho 
Texas  Central  U.  H.  It  contains  an  academy,  'A  churches, 
a  bank,  extensive  flouring-mills,  2  newspapers,  2  hotels, 
and  stores.  It  is  in  a  rich  grain  and  stock-raising  section. 
Pop.  50;t.  J.  H.  BiNuiiAM,  En.  "ENgiiuKU." 

McKin'stry  (Conimodoro  Jamks  P.),  b.  in  New  York 
Sept.  0,  liSOl);  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Feb.  1. 
1820;  became  u  passed  midshipman  in  ls;;2,  a  lieuteiumt 
in  18;J7.  a  commander  in  1S.'>.'»,  a  captain  in  1SI12,  a  com- 
modore in  ISOtJ.  D.  in  187^.  He  commanded  the  Monon- 
gahcla  at  the  passage  of  Port  Hudson,  Mar.  4,  isiili,  and 
was  severely  injured  by  "the  bridge"  on  which  he  was 
stan<Iing  being  shot  away,  so  that  he  was  tlirown  with 
great  violence  to  the  deck.  Foxhai.i,  .\.  Pakkku. 

Mack'iiitosh  (Sir  .Tames).  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S..  b. 
at  .\ldouric.  Inverncss-shire,  Scotland.  Oct.  24,  1745  ;  grad- 
uated M.  A.  in  1784  at  King's  College.  Aberdeen,  and  M.  1>. 
at  Edinburgh  17S7  :  went  to  London. and  in  17'.'I  pulilishcd 
his  \'int/irin'  (inlltnr,  an  eloquent  defence  (tf  the  French 
UevolutiLin  against  tlio  strictures  td'  liurkc's  Hi jhrtiont, 
which  at  once  won  him  the  favor  of  the  Whig  leaders  :  sup- 
ported himself  by  literary  work,  and  in  KiKi  was  enlled  to 
the  bar  at  Linctdn's  Inn;  delivered  in  1709-1800  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn  his  brilliant  A*'c/i(r.n  >ni  thr  L-nr  of  Xntnr>-  nnd 
of  Xtitions  :  won  a  splcndi"!  fame  at  the  bar;  was  knighted 
1809,  and  was  recorder  of  Pombay  ISO  t-OO;  judge  of  admi- 
ralty 1800-11  ;  returned  to  England  after  a  highly  honor- 
able career  in  the  East,  and  entered  Parliament  in  18L'J 
from  Nairn;  was  professor  of  law  and  general  politics  at 
Ilaileybury   College    1818-24,  still   taking   an    important 


plaeo  in  purliamcnlary  budincM;  in  1830  became  a  com - 
miHKtoner  of  Indian  atluirK.  i).  In  London  May  .'10,  lh:j2. 
Among  bin  more  important  workM  arc  a  brief  //i«f//ry  o/ 
/''it>//'iiid  (IHI'.O),  exl«-n<ling  only  to  the  reign  of  Eli/iibellt, 
but  comph;ti-d  by  Wallace  and  liclH  |0  vol*..);  a  lHm»4rintin,i 
on  th»  /'iit/jriHH  of  Fthiiut  I'liilomophtf  ( IM.iO),  written  for  llie 
Fin-i/r/opintiii  /frit'iuuitii  ;  a  Lifr.  o)  Sir  Thomoa  Mort,utni 
a  great  number  of  niiseollaneouH  artielo**,  chiefly  jiublirbeil 
in  the  Fdinhnrijh  Idrinr,  containing  a  umrn  of  valuable 
criticism,  e^peeially  regarding  quchlioriM  of  psychology 
and  ethics.  They  have  been  collected  into  voluincH  and 
published  in  America  in  the  well-known  MerieH  uf  Modrni 
/iritin/i  f'JtiHtti/iiitm.  He  had  long  proje<;tod  iin  extended  bin- 
tory  of  England  from  the  time  of  .laineH  II.  to  the  French 
Kevolution.  ni'  which  a  friigment  appeared  after  hif  death, 
comprising  an  account  of  the  Itevolution  of  IfJHK,  Hir 
.lames  Mackintosh  enjoyed  during  bin  later  yearK  a  lite- 
rary renown  for  which  the  present  generation  can  hardly 
find  suliicicnt  warrant  in  his  extant  wi>rki«.  His  var<t  repu- 
tation was.  liowc\4'r.  nnide  up  of  several  very  dirlinct  ele- 
ments, not  the  ieart  of  whi<di  was  his  pov,'er  as  a  eonvcr- 
satioiuLlist,  in  which  department  he  Iiuh  bud  nu  equal  in 
the  present  century.  As  a  parliamentary  orator  lie  did 
not  lill  the  expectations  based  upon  his  forensic  achieve- 
ments, among  which  the  memorable  defence  of  l'e!tier 
(Feb.  21,  IK(l.'S)  was  perhaps  the  greute^  t  effort  of  Itiitrsh 
eloquence  at  the  bar.  (See  his  MrmoiiM,  by  his  son.  c(in- 
taining  journals,  letters,  autobiogrirphy,  and  many  frag- 
mentary writings  {i8'lj).) 

MacKllight'  (.Iamks),  D.  D..  b.  at  Irvine.  Ayrshire,  in 
1721  ;  stvidicfl  at  the  universities  of  (JIusgow  antl  Lcyden  ; 
became  minister  of  a  Scotch  ehun  h  at  Maybole,  Ayrrhire, 
in  17i"j;i,  at  .Jedburgh  in  1709,  and  in  Edinburgh  in  1772. 
He  published  in  1750  a  J/anmnn/  of  thf  fioijuin,  in  I7(i.'» 
The  Truth  if  Gonpcl  Iliittory,  and  in  1795  A  Aeir  TratiHin- 
tion  of  the  ApoHtolicitl  Ejtintlcs,  trith  Comnienfory  find  j\otrn. 
These  works,  cspccinlly  the  Uormoui/,  were  long  highly 
esteemed  and  several  times  reprinted.  D.  ai  Edinburgh 
.Jan.  i::,  1^00, 

Mack'ville,  post-v.  of  Washington  co.,  Ky.,  35  miles 
S.  W.  of   Frankfort.      Pop.  180. 

Mack  von  Leibcrich  (Kakl),  Daron,  b.  at  Neuslin- 

gen,  Franconia,  Aug.  25,  1752,  in  humble  eireumslanecs  : 
entered  the  Austrian  army  ;  rose  rapidly  on  account  of 
his  eminent  talents;  was  ennobled  and  made  a  field-mar- 
shal lieutcnanl  in  1794.  In  1798  be  accepted  the  com- 
mand <d'  the  Neapolitan  army,  and  fought  with  success 
against  the  French  in  the  Pa]jal  States  ;  but  being  com- 
pelled afterwards  to  retreat,  and  endangered  in  his  position 
by  an  insurreeti^m  in  Xaplcs,  be  flcil  with  his  (tcrman 
stafl"  to  the  Frcn<  h  army,  and  was  sent  as  jirisoner  of  war 
to  Paris.  In  ].'A)\)  he  escaped,  and  was  made  commander 
in  Tyrol.  Having  been  defeated  by  Napoleon  (Oct.  M  and 
15,  1S05)  on  the  banks  of  the  Illcr.  he  retreated  into  the 
fortress  of  I'hu,  but  surrendered  himself  <in  the  f»d!owing 
day  with  an  army  of  2.'>.000  men  and  an  enormous  quantity 
of  war-m:;tcria!s.  He  was  placeil  before  an  /Vustrian  court- 
martial  and  Hentonced  to  death,  but  the  sentence  was 
commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  in  1819  be  was 
entirely  |)ardoned.  D.  at  St.  Polten,  near  Vienna,  Oct.  22, 
1828. 

McLane'  fCol*.  Ai.i.fn).  b.  Aug.  8,  1746;  removed  to 
Kent  CO..  Hel..  in  1774.  He  was  present  as  a  volunteer  at 
the  tireat  Itridge  tight,  near  Norfolk.  Va.,  1775  :  became  a 
lieutenant  in  Uodney's  Delaware  regiment ;  his  large  estulc 
in  Philadelphia  was  sacrificed  in  the  war.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished at  Long  Island,  White  Plains.  Trenton.  Prince- 
ton. Monmouth.  Paulas  Hook.  Stony  Point,  and  Vorktown  : 
was  afterwards  a  judge  of  the  common  pleas  :  V.  S.  mar- 
shal 1790-98;  collector  of  the  port  of  Wilmington,  UOS- 
29.     P.  at  Wilmington,  Del..  May  22.  1829. 

McLanc  (Lor is),  son  of  Col.  Allen  McLanc.  b.  at 
Smyrna.  Del..  May  28.  178(»;  entered  the  navy  as  midship- 
man at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  cruised  a  year  in  the 
Philadelphia,  Com.  Decatur:  pur.*ue<l  studies  at  Newark 
College:  studied  law  with  .James  A.  bayard,  and  was  ad- 
mittc<l  to  the  bar  1807  :  served  as  a  vidunteer  in  18U  in  a 
eonii>any  commanded  by  Capsar  H.  Uodncy.  which  maTched 
to  the  defence  of  lialtimore  from  the  threatened  ati.iek  by 
the  British  ;  was  Representative  in  Congress  1817-27.  voting 
against  the  admission  of  slavery  in  Missouri  or  in  the  Ter- 
ritories ;  was  chosen  Senator  1827:  sent  by  Pres.  Jackson 
as  minister  to  England  May.  1829;  returned  in  18;»1  to  ac- 
cept the  post  of  se-.-retary  of  the  treasury  :  was  transferred 
in  18;t;i  to  the  department  of  state  in  consequence  of  his 
refusal  to  sanction  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the 
Hank  of  the  l".  S. ;  retired  to  private  life  .Tunc.  18:M.  .settling 
in  Maryland:  was  president  of  the  Raltimorc  and  t>hio 
Railroad  during  its  completion  and  early  management  is.*^? 
-47  :  accepted  the  mission  to  London  to  settle  the  Oregon 
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difficulty  June,  1845 ;  was  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional 
convention  of  Maryland  ISoO-ol,  and  d.  at  Baltimore  Oct. 
7,  1857. 

McLane  (Robert  Milmgax).  son  of  Louip.  b.  in  Dela- 
ware June  2:i.  1S15:  resided  with  his  father  at  London, 
1828-31:  studied  in  colleges  at  Washington.  D.  C,  and 
Baltimore,  Md.:  graduated  at  West  Point  Military  Acad- 
emv  18.37 ;  served  in  the  army  in  Florida,  in  the  Cherokee 
country,  and  in  the  North-we:?t  :  resigned  1843 ;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Baltimore  the  same  year;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Maryland  legislature  1845^7  :  member  of  Con- 
gress 1847-51  ;"minister  to  China  1853-55,  and  minister  to 
Mexico,  residing  near  the  government  of  Juarez  at  Vera 
Cruz  from  Mar..  1859,  to  Nov..  ISfiO.  While  in  Mexico  he 
negotiated  a  treaty  giving  President  Juarez  the  benefit  of 
an  American  loan  and  other  substantial  advantages,  and 
purchasing  Lower  California  for  a  sum  of  several  millions 
of  dollars.  The  treaty  was  never  ratified,  but  the  policy 
of  intervention  in  Mexican  affairs  was  carried  out  by  the 
V.  S.  navy  in  capturing  several  vessels  of  war  belonging 
to  the  reactionary  government  of  Miramon.  Since  his  re- 
turn from  Mexico  he  has  practised  at  the  Baltimore  bar. 

Maclau'rin  (Colin),  b.  at  Kilmadan.  Argyleshire,  in 
Feb.,  1698:  educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow:  became 
in  1717  professor  of  mathematics  in  Marischal  College,  Aber- 
deen, and  in  1725  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  d.  June  14.  1746.  He  wrote  Gcnmeti-in  Onfanicn  (1720), 
treatises  on  The  Percmsinn  »f  Bodies  (1724),  on  Fhixions 
(1742),  on  Ah/ehra,  and  an  Arcomit  of  ^ir  huac  Newton  n 
Discoveries,  the  two  latter  posthumous  publications  (1748). 

McLaws  (Lafayettf).  b.  in  Georgia  Jan.,  1821  :  grad- 
uated from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1842,  and  ap- 
pointed brevet  second  lieutenant  of  infantry  :  served  (1845- 
48)  in  tlie  war  with  Mexico  ;  subsequently  on  frontier  duty 
until  iSiilt.  having  meanwhile  attained  the  rank  of  captain  ; 
resigned  Mar.  23,  1861,  to  join  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
being  sjieedily  appointed  major-general  in  that  service, 
and  throughnut  the  civil  war  rendered  important  service  as 
division  commander,  mainly  in  Longstreet's  corps. 

Maclay'  (AncHiBALo),  D.  D..  b.  at  KiUearn.  Scotland, 
May  14,  1778;  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Xational  Kirk 
in  iS02  ;  came  in  1805  to  New  York,  and  until  1808  was 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  chui'ch  in  Rose  street ;  became  a 
Baptist,  and  was  founder  of  the  Mulberry  street  (now  Tab- 
ernacle) church,  and  its  pastor  1808-37:  agent  of  the 
American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  1837-50  ;  president 
of  the  American  Bible  Union  1850-56.     D.  May  2,  1800. 

Mac'le  [Lat.  maenlay  "spot  "],  a  synonym  for  cJiiastoh'tej 
a  variety  of  audalusite,  which,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
symmetrically  disposed  impurities,  shows  on  sections  of 
the  prismatic  crystals  dark  figures  (crosses,  etc.)  on  a  light 
ground,  or  rire  rerm.  Tlie  name  chiastolite  is  in  allusion 
to  the  form  of  such  figures,  resembling  the  Greek  letter  x- 

MacLean%  county  of  Central  Illinois,  composed  chiefly 
of  prairic-Iand.s  watered  by  affluents  of  the  Illinois  River. 
Area.  1 132  square  miles.  It  is  a  fine  farming  and  dairying 
region.  Seven  railroads  meet  at  the  cap.,  Bloomington. 
Pop.  53, OSS. 

MacLean,  county  of  W.  Kentucky,  intersected  by  Green 
River  and  traversed  by  the  Owcnsboro'  and  Russellville 
R.  R.  Area,  320  square  miles.  The  stlrface  is  hilly  and 
the  soil  fertile.  Chief  productions,  tobacco,  Indian  corn, 
wool,  and  butter.     Cap.  Calhoun.     Pop.  7614. 

MacLeaii,  post-v.  of  Mount  Hope  tp.,  MacLcan  co., 
III.,  on  thu  Chicago  and  Alton  K.  U.      Pop.  600. 

MacLcan^  tp.  of  Ramsey  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  442. 

MacljCaii^  jtost-v.  of  Drydcn  and  (Jroton  tps.,  Tomp- 
kins CO..  N.  Y.,  on  Fall  Creek,  has  five  churciies  and  a 
number  of  nmnufai^torics.     Pop.  405. 

MucLcan,  tp.  of  Shelby  co.,  0.     Pop.  1300. 

IHcLcan  (John),  LL.I).,  b.  in  Morris  co.,  N.  J.,  Mar. 
11,  1785;  settled  with  his  parents  in  Warren  co.,  0.,  in 
childhooil ;  worked  an  a  farm  until  the  age  of  sixteen; 
commenced  sturlying  law  at  Cini-innati  in  1803;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  began  jtracticc  in  1807  at  Leb- 
anon; served  in  Congress  from  1813  to  1816,  when  he  be- 
came a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio;  was  commis- 
sioner of  the  general  bind-ofticc  in  1822,  postmaster-general 
in  1823,  associate  justice  of  the  U.  S.  Su])r(Mne  Court  in 
1821);  wart  distinguLxhed  for  the  eloquence  ami  ahility  of 
hi.H  charges  to  grand  juries,  of  wliich  a  notable  cxamjile 
was  one  delivered  in  I)ec.,  1838,  concerning  unlawful  cum- 
binations  against  a  foreign  government,  elicited  by  cer- 
tain aspect?*  of  the  Canadian  '"patriot  war."  His  decision 
in  the  celebrated  "  I)rccl  Scott  case"  {IS57)  was  given  to 
the  ctTcct  that  shivery  has  its  origin  in  force,  not  in  right, 
nor  in  general  law,  to  which  it  is  opposed,  but  in  local  hiw, 
whicli  cannot  be  respected  by  tho  national  courtd.    In  1848 


his  name  was  brought  before  the  Buffalo  "Free  Soil"  con- 
vention as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomination,  and 
in  1856  he  was  the  leading  competitor  of  Fremont  for  the 
Republican  nomination  at  Philadelphia.  Many  Republi- 
cans believe  that  if  Judge  McLean  had  then  been  nominated 
he  would  have  been  elected,  in  which  case  the  later  history 
of  the  U.  S.  would  have  been  very  different  from  what  has 
been  witnessed  by  the  present  generation.  He  again  re- 
ceived some  votes  in  the  Chicago  convention  of  1860,  ancl 
d.  at  Cincinnati,  0.,  Apr.  4,  ISBI.  He  published  2  vols, 
of  Reports  of  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  (1829-42). 

3IacLean  (John),  I).  I).,  b.  at  Portsoy,  Banffshire, 
Scotland,  in  1828  ;  studied  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen  ; 
became  curate  at  London.  Ontario,  1853;  archdeacon  of 
Manitoba  and  professor  of  divinity  in  St.  John's  College 
in  1866,  and  bishop  of  the  new  diocese  of  Saskatchewan  in 
1873. 

Maclean  (Letitia  Elizabeth  Landoii).b.  at  Bromp- 
ton,  England,  in  1802;  acquired  considerable  reputation 
by  a  number  of  poems  published  in  1820  in  the  Literary 
Gazette  over  the  signature  "  L.  E.  L.,"  by  which  she  was 
thenceforth  known.  She  soon  became  a  regular  contrib- 
utor of  reviews,  essays,  poems,  and  miscellaneous  articles 
to  the  Gfnette  and  other  newspapers,  and  to  the  annuals, 
and  for  fifteen  years  sujjported  her  family  by  her  pen.  She 
published  several  volumes  of  poems  and  four  novels,  all  of 
which  were  successful,  many  having  been  reprinted  in  the 
V.  S.  In  June,  1838,  she  married  Mr.  George  Maclean, 
appointed  governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  West  Africa,  and 
accompanied  him  to  that  place,  where  she  d.  Oct.  15,  1838, 
from  an  overdose  of  prussic  acid.  (Sec  the  Life  and  Lit- 
erary MemainH  of  L.  E.  L.  {1841),  by  Laman  Blanehard.) 

MacLeans'boro',  post-v..  cap.  of  Hamilton  co.,  111., 
on  the  Evansville  and  Shawneetown  division  of  the  St. 
Louis  and  South-eastern  R.  R.  It  has  a  high  school,  3 
churches,  3  mills,  1  bank,  2  newspapers,  5  hotels.  Prin- 
cipal industry,  agricultural  pursuits.      Pop,  683. 

John  P.  Stelle,  Ed.  "Golden  Era." 

MacLel'lan  (I-saac,  Jr.),  b.  at  Portland,  Me.,  in  1810  ; 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  1826;  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  Boston,  where  he  published  volumes  of  poems 
in  1830,  1832,  1843,  and  1844.  and  a  Journal  of  a  Resideuce 
in  Scotland  (1834).  compiled  from  the  papers  of  H.  B. 
MacLellan,  j)robably  his  brother.  He  ultimately  settled 
on  L(mg  Island,  and  devoted  himself  to  agriculture. 

MacLeii'uan,  county  of  Central  Texas,  intersected  by 
Brazos  River.  Area,  060  squai'e  miles.  The  surface  is 
undulating  and  partly  prairie,  the  soil  very  productive, 
and  the  river  and  creek  bottoms  well  timbered,  besides 
which  the  lower  "  Cross  Timbers"  extend  into  the  N.  of 
the  county.  Cotton,  Indian  corn,  and  sweet  potatoes  are 
stajiles.  A  branch  of  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central 
R.  R.  penetrates  to  the  capital,  Waco.     Pop.  13,500. 

3IacLeod',  county  of  S.  Central  Minnesota,  watered  by 
Kaniska  River  and  othc*  tributaries  of  .Crow  River,  and 
traversed  by  the  Hastings  and  Dakota  R.  R.  Area,  504 
square  miles.  Lakes  are  numerous.  Grain  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts are  the  staples.     Cap.  Glencoe.     Pop.  5643. 

McLeod  (Alexander).  I).  I>.,  b.  in  the  inland  of  Mull, 
vScotland,  June  12,  1774;  emigrated  to  the  U.  S.  in  !792j 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1708;  became  in  the  follow- 
ing year  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Presbyterian  church 
in  New  York  City;  wrote  Xeffro  Slareri/  Vujustijiahle 
(1S02),  Lcrlurt'H  on  the  Rook  if  RfVilotion  (1811),  Sermons 
on  thi  Win-  (IS15),  besides  several  doctrinal  treatises,  and 
assistcci  Dr.  John  M.Mason  in  the  editorship  of  the  Chris- 
tian Mat/azlne.  He  was  tho  chief  organizer  of  the  Amer- 
ican Colonization  Society  in  1816.  and  wrote  its  constitu- 
tion. D.  at  New  York  Feb.  17,  1833.  (See  his  Memoir,  by 
Rev.  vS.  B.  Wiley,  D.  D.  (185'5).) 

McLeod  (Henry  DrNNiNf;).  h.  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
in  lS2l  :  was  educated  at  Eton  and  tlic  University  of 
Cambridge:  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849;  published 
Theory  and  J'mrtire  of  Rankinij  (IS56),  Elementn  of  Po- 
litical Economy  {1S5S),  an<l  a  Dictionary  of  Politic<il 
Economy  (1850).  He  was  employed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment 1868-70  in  tho  codification  of  tho  laws  relating  to 
bills  of  exchange. 

McIiOOd  (.lonN  NiEi.),  D.  D.,  son  of  Alexander,  b.  in 
New  York  City  Oct.  11.  1806;  graduated  at  Columbia  (\>\- 
legc  1826;  studied  theology  with  his  father,  to  whom  he 
became  assistant  in  the  pastorate  of  tlie  First  Reformed 
PrcMbyterian  church  lS2S,  and  his  siuu-cssor  1833.  Dr. 
McLeod  \vas  for  many  years  the  stated  clerk  of  the  (Jeneral 
Synod  of  his  Church,'  professor  in  its  thcohigical  seminary 
at  PhilaiJelphia.  and  leader  of  that  i)art  of  tho  Cliurch 
wliifdi  was  unwilling  to  unite  with  other  branches  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  cherishing  very  rigid  opinions  upon  the 
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subject  of  ninninn  iiiiiicolliinomiH  liymnH  iinil  innmb«r»lii|i 
of  Mm-vX  Hricii-liuH.     1).  ill  Nfw  York  Apr.  U7,  1X71. 

niavlcod  (  NoliMAN).  I),  n..  li.  ur  Cmiiiilu'llon,  Si'otliinil. 
Juno  :i,  isia;  imIiii'iiIuiI  uI  I'MiiiliiirKli.  <ilu»i.'o»-,  imJ  in 
Odrnmny;  bociiim' iiiinistor  of  tln^  .\iili<iniil  Kirl<  ;  piiriKli 
niiniHlorof  l,.in.louii  (|.s:(S-.|:i),  of  DiilUcilb  (I « Ct-.^l ).  in 
(llii-<;jiiw  (linripli.v  iiiiriMli)  IS.il.ii,  very  1im(;(^  iiml  rlilliciilt, 
flolil"  <'«li'bii.il"'ii  Hc-lioolfi  un<l  incftin);r<  for  tlio  worlfin);- 
iiion.  iukI  lulioriMl  witli  zfiil  iind  BiirueKK  ;  btTiuno  obii|i- 
Inin   to   tlio  (|uwn    for   Si'ollan.l:    uclitcl    tlio    Kriinburjjh 

CUnHlInu  M.i.l'izinr  l,S.'.l»-(lll.  (innll  Wnri/n  ISIill-7-':  WllK 
nolllor  of  Tiir  IC'iniiHl  Slinl,„l  (IKIT),  hulth  /'-</,./■« 
(IMiil!),  /wWinii-'/ (Isr.H).  unit  I'lrpn  ,ii  ihr  Ffir  A,'-i«(,  a  nur- 
nilivo  of  travol»  in  Iniliii,  iiml  xcvonil  oilier  works.  D.  at 
(ilu^Koiv  .liinc  III,  IH72.  Dr.  ,Mi1,im)i1  nnoln  '/nml  Wurdn 
iin  iniportiint  I'llunilioniil  or^iin  iiml  ii  (;ri-iit  liliTiiry  huc- 
ccss.  llo  waa  n  roiin  ipf  (ir.Mil  bri'u.Uli  inoi  M-rsiUility. 
(Sru  .1/.  ;;ioii-»,  by  Ilia  brotlior,  Kuv.  Uoniild  Mucleod,  2 
vol,-.,  ISVii.) 

l>Ic!,COcl  (X.vviKii  DovAi  11),  Hon  of  Alcxiimlor  MeLood, 
D.  1).,  b.  in  Now  York  Nov.  17,  1S21  ;  Kradiiiilfil  iil  ('(duni- 
biii  (NilloKo:  took  ordor«  in  tbc  Kpisuopiil  Cbiir.  h  in  18I.'J: 
proiioliod  for  ii  abort  lilui,'  in  ii  connlry  jmriKli  :  wont  to  Kil- 
ro|io  in  i.'^.'ill  ;  Ikm-iiiiio  ii  Uoiiion  Cntliolii-,  iiiol  roturliini;  to 
Kow  York  in  IH.'iL'  i'll';ii;;fd  in  liloniry  |iliraiiila;  wrolo  /,ii<« 
of  Sir  WivltiM-  .Srott  ( ls.i2).  Mary  (iuccn  of  Scots  (l.'<.i7),  and 
Forniindo  Wood  (I. Hod);  wrote  for  aovcral  inaiiazinoH ;  pro- 
duw'd  soiiio  poeina  of  eonaiclcTiiblo  merit  anil  tlirco  or  four 
novel.t;  beeiiliic  eouilccti'il  willi  the  l.riiilrr,  a  newaiiilper 
of  SI.  Louis,  in  lS.'i7,  and  in  tlie  same  year  was  elioscn 
]irofcssor  of  rbetorio  and  belU'S-lctlrcs  at  Mount  St.  Mai'y's 
(Itoinan  I'atliolie)  Collcjie  near  Cineinnati  ;  was  ordained  a 

SriesI,  and  was  killed  in  a  railway  accident  near  Cineinnati 
uly  20,  l.'^ll.'i. 

ninrlise' (Hamki.),  b.  nt  Cork,  Ireland,  .Tnn.  2,i,  1811  ; 
al  the  a^'o  of  sixteen  left  the  bank  wbere  bo  bad  been 
[iliu'cii.  and  devoted  lumself  to  art,  in  wbicb  be  early  dis- 
playod  a  remarkable  versatility  of  talent,  eonibininff  tbo 
finest  ^ifts  of  tbo  caricaturist  witb  tbc  crasp  of  tbo  bis- 
torical  painter  and  tbo  sentiment  of  tbe  ]ioct.  His  fir.^t 
suoeosscs  were  i^aincd  by  sketches  of  Irisb  scenery  and  life 
taken  on  a  pedestrian  excursion  amonj;  tbe  peasanti-y  of 
Wic.klow.  Ho  studied  anatomy  in  the  studio  and  tbc  tlis-  | 
sectin'.i-room.  In  1.S28,  Miielise  came  to  London,  was  ad- 
mitted to  tile  lioyal  .\cademy,  (gained  a  nieilal  in  tbe  an- 
tique school,  and  was  made  ii  iiiciiibcr  of  the  life  school, 
where  be  also  j^ained  a  medal  for  the  best  copy  of  a  jiiiint- 
in»  by  (Juido ;  was  a  contributor  of  drawinj^s  and  verses  to 
yrttup/tt  Mtii/nziiic  :  studied  ii  year  in  Paris;  won  tbe  gold 
medal  of  tbe  .Vcadeiny  in  ls:;i.  by  his  hisl.irical  painting, 
77ic  Cluiivr  of  Ilrrculen.  and  from  that  time  devoted  bis 
pencil  mainly  to  subjects  of  a  hU-nded  historical  and  ro- 
mantic character — All-IIitUiiw  Err,  Hrnri/  VIII.  ntid  Antic 
Il'tfri/n,  FrnuriM  I.  and  Dintlfi  nf  PoirtirrH,  Charhn  /.  mid 
CntmwrU,  littbin  Ifund  mid  Ii'irlim-il  Crrnv  dr  Linn,  Pitch 
DtHCtirlittnlin'j  /I'iffniii,  Mitcbrth  mid  Witrhm,  lifiin/nrt  Srrnr 
111  Murhrth,  ihihciiiimi  tii//isi'rn,  tiif  littts  Orrint'ni/  tin  it 
Vnritlier,  The  S/reping  lieaiifif.  Hunt  the  Sfipprr,  Or'tfjui  it/ 
the  /ftit-pf  Alfred  in  the  Dittiiiih  f^anip,  and  many  others, 
ran.^inj;  in  size  of  canvas  from  six  to  fourteen  feet.  liiit  these 
are  only  a  part,  and  not  the  best  part,  of  his  work.  His 
sketches,  illustnitions,  caricatures,  satirical  and  humorous 
drawinjjs  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  They  are  to  be 
founil  in  annuals,  keepsakes,  books  of  desifjn.  Bulwer's 
/V/./ii'iii«  '/  Ihr  Ithiitr  was  illustrated  by  Miiclise.  His 
voliiiue  of  outline  jiortraits  of  tbe  distinixuished  literary 
characters  of  his  day  is  very  interesting.  .Madisc  was 
elected  associate  of  tbe  .\cadeiiiy  in  LS.'Jo,  and  academician 
in  ISIU.  In  1  Still  be  declined  the  ]iresidency.  Previous  to 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  Lonilon  .\pr.  211,  1.^70,  he  was 
eu;;a;4od  on  frescoes  for  the  houses  of  Parliament. 

0.  B.  FnoTiiiXGnAM. 
Maclnre'  (William),  b.  in  .Vyr,  Scotland,  in  I7d:i:  vis- 
ited .New  York  in  17S2:  settled  in  London  soon  after  as 
|iartnor  in  a  coniniereial  bouse  :  gained  a  considerable  for- 
tune: emigrated  to  tbe  l'.  S.  in  17'.Mi;  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners on  the  Krench  spoliation  claims  in  ISt);;;  be- 
eaiiio  inlerestcd  about  this  lime  in  geology,  which  he 
studied  in  Kiirope,  and  eoncei\etl  the  plan  of  making  a 
geological  survey  of  tbe  T.  S.,  in  which  undertaking  he 
crossed  the  Alleghanieslifty  times  and  ^dsited  nearly  every 
,<tate  of  the  I'nion.  travelling  chictly  on  foot.  He  pre- 
sented geological  memoirs  to  the  .\iuerican  Philosojibieal 
Society  in  ISII'.I  and  1S17.  the  latter  accompanied  by  tbe 
lir.st  geological  ma])  of  tbo  U.  S.,  thereby  gaining  the  title 
of  ■'  father  of  .\meriean  geology."  Settling  in  Phiiadel- 
]iliia,  ho  gave  bis  books  and  collections  to  the  .\cademy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  lliat  city,  of  which  institulion  be  was 
president  from  I.'^I7  until  bis  death.  lie  resided  in  .Spain 
1S1"J-21;  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish  a 


colleuo  on  an  iiKricnItural  baHini  made  an  attempt  of  the 
Maine  kind  at  New  Harmony,  Inil..  where  be  boiiKbt  n  liir^* 
tract  of  laml  and  resided  Hcverul  years  ;  went  lo  .Mexico 
for  bis  health  in  IS27,  returned  there  in  IH2H,  and  resided 
there  iiiilil  his  rieuth,  whicli  occurred  ut  San  Angel,  mar 
the  city  of  .Mexico,  .Mur.  2:i,  Islll,  He  left  .«20,IMin  lo  lliu 
Aeudeiiiy  of  .Natural  Sciences,  besides  his  library  n«  already 
mentioned,  and  was  a  liberal  bencfaelor  of  the  American 
licological  Society,  of  Hbicli  bo  wan  preaident  in  IK2H. 
While  in  .Mexico  be  wrote  a  work  entitled  Opitiiont  on 
Vitrinwi  Std'ji  rtn  (2  vols..  New  Harmony,  IK:17), 
Miif.liiilionSdclMAiiii:  Kiimk.  PATiiirKMAiiRi('K),duke 
of  .Magciitii,  iiiarsbal  of  France,  president  of  the  French  re- 
public, b.  al  I  he  itliateau  of  Sully,  near  Aiitiin,  ,liine  L',  I  HUH, 
descending  tVoiii  an  Irish  family  which  took  refuge  in  Franco 
after  the  fall  of  the  Stuarts;  entered  in  Ik2'i  the  military 
school  of  St.  (!yr;  nerved  in  Algeria;  returned  after  Ibo 
,Iuly  revolution  to  France,  ami  was  present  at  the  siege 
of  Antwerp.  Once  more  transferred  to  Africa,  be  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  captain  at  the  storming  of  Constan- 
tino: received  the  command  first  of  a  battalion,  then  of  a 
regiment,  of  the  foreign  legion;  became  colonel  in  lH-15, 
and  hrigadiergcneral  in  ISIS.  As  such  be  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  administrntion,  first  of  the  )irovince  of  Oran 
and  then  of  that  of  Constiintine.  In  IS.'iii  he  became  gen- 
eral of  division,  and   in  IS.O.'i  he  was  recalled  in  order  to 

assume  tin maud  of  a  division  in  the  Crimean  war. 

He  arrived  just  in  time  to  take  |iart  in  tbc  storming  of 
Mahikof.  and  distinguished  himself  so  much  on  this  occa- 
sion that  be  was  created  a  senator.  In  Ibis  position  bo 
evinced  a  rare  independence  of  (baracter  :  he  was  tbe  only 
senator  who  refused  to  vote  for  the  Safely  bill  which  was 
proposed  in  eonscijucnce  of  tbc  (Irsini  conspiracy  (.lune 
II,  l8.^i,S).  and  which  placed  France  under  an  intolerable 
reign  of  tbc  bayonet.  In  IS.i7  he  fought  again  in  Algeria, 
and  in  1S.',0  he  made  his  name  famous  in  the  eain]Miign 
against  ,-\ustriii.  He  coiiiiuaiolcd  the  2d  corps,  and  led  the 
left  wing  of  the  army  in  the  li:ittlc  of  Magenta,  ,Iune  4, 
LS59;  Napoleon  commanded  tbe  centre.  At  tbc  head  of 
the  guard  the  em]ieror  was  very  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy, 
and  there  was  danger  of  his  being  driven  into  tbe  Ticino, 
but  Mac.Mahon  laiiic  to  bis  sii|.porl.  and  by  throwing  him- 
self on  the  right  Hank  of  the  Austrian  corps,  which  threat- 
ened the  French  centre,  be  won  the  battle.  For  this  bril- 
liant exploit  the  eni|ieror  made  him  on  the  battlefield  mar- 
shal of  France  and  duke  of  Magenta.  In  tbe  balllcof  Sol- 
t'crino  (.June  21,  IS.V.I)  he  also  jilayed  a  conspicuous  part. 
.After  the  war  be  received  tbe  command  of  the  division  sta- 
tioned at  Lille,  and  in  I  Silt  be  succeeded  Pclissier  in  tbc  im- 
portant position  of  governor-general  of  .\lgeria,  where 
great  reforms  were  to  be  introduced.  As  far  as  tbc  reign- 
ing system  allowed  the  administration  of  MncMahon  xvas 
beneficial.  During  the  famine  of  ISfw-fiS  he  took  good 
care  of  tbe  poor  people,  and  defended  them  with  great  en- 
ergy against  tbe  clergy,  who  tried  to  use  tbe  aid  which 
was  given  to  the  .\rabs  as  a  tneans  by  wbicb  to  convert 
them.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  against  (lermany  in 
187(1  tbe  marshal  received  the  command  of  the  1st  corps, 
consisting  chiefly  of  .African  troops,  and  forming  tbo  right 
wing  of  the  first  line,  nearest  to  tbc  frontier,  with  head- 
([uarters  at  Strasbourg.  .When  (on  .Vug.  1)  bis  advanced 
body,  the  division  of  Douay.  was  defeated  at  Weissenburg 
bv  tbe  crown  princeof  Prussia,  he  drew  reinforcements  from 
other  corps,  and  occupied  an  excellent  position  at  WJirth 
in  order  to  detain  the  enemy.  In  spite  of  his  brilliant 
valor,  be  was  defeated  in  tbc  bloody  battle,  and  his  army 
was  almost  completely  routed  in  eonscquence  of  tbc  long 
and  obstinate  resistance  it  made.  Tbc  remnants  he  gath- 
ered at  Chalons,  end  here  boformed  out  of  tbe  1st.  .itb,  7th. 
and  U'th  corps  the  army  of  Chalons,  to  which  the  emperor 
repaired  oflcr  tbc  defeat  at  Mctz.  From  the  regency  in 
Paris  be  received  repeatedly  orders  to  push  on  towards 
Met/,  by  a  circuitous  way,  in  order  to  extricate  liazaine.  He 
understood  the  futility  of  this  plan,  and  remonstrated,  but 
at  bist  ho  obeyed.  Soon,  however,  bis  army  was  driven  by 
the  Germans  outof  its  direction  and  towards  Belgium,  and 
at  Sedan  it  was  compelled  to  give  battle.  .At  the  com- 
mencement of  tbe  contest,  in  which  the  French  army,  to- 
gether witb  the  emperor,  was  surrounded  and  taken  pris- 
oner, earlv  in  tlie  morning  (Sept.  1.  1S70),  MacMahon  was 
severely  wounded  in  tbe  thigh,  and  gave  up  the  command. 
While  a  prisoner  of  war  in  IJcrniany  he  was  almost  the 
only  superior  officer  wlu»  was  not  accused  of  treason  by  his 
countrymen  :  both  the  purity  of  his  ebaracter  and  his  bril- 
liant valor  were  generally  achnowlcilged.  Immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  tbe  armistice  in  the  spring  of  1S71 
he  was  entrusted  by  Thiers  with  the  eoniinand  of  the  army 
of  A'ersailles.  the  only  organized  army  of  France  at  that 
moment.  In  ]iolitical  rcspeids  he  enjoyed  ]terfeot  confi- 
dence. He  seemed  to  be  nothing  but  a  soldier,  indifferent 
to  politics,  and  without  those  qualities  which  make  a  man 
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a  blessing  or  a  dansrer  to  his  country.     Nevertheless,  the 

events  soon  raised  him  to  the  most  important  political  posi- 
tion. Having  put  down  the  revolution  of  the  Commune  in 
Paris  in  1.S71,  after  which  he  published  LWrmee  de  Vcr- 
aniUes  f{epnin  stt  Formatinn  jiifqua.  la  complete  Pacification 
de  Pttris,  he  became  the  man  on  whom  those  parties  of  the 
National  Assembly  which  feared  radicalism  and  revolution 
rested  their  hopes,  and  in  May,  1S73.  the  Legitimists,  cler- 
icals, and  Bonapartists  agreed  in  overthrowing  Thiers,  and 
MacMahon  accepted  the  ])residency  of  the  republic,  which 
was  offered  him  by  a  deputation  from  the  National  As- 
sembly. The  hopes,  however,  which  the  Bonapartists  en- 
tertained of  a  restoration  of  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon,  and 
the  Legitimists  and  clericals  of  a  complete  suppression  of 
all  liberty,  have  as  yet  (Sept.,  1875)  not  been  realized.  Ilis 
gfivernment  was  one  of  order,  aiming  at  the  re-cstablish- 
ment  of  the  power  of.  France;  and  although  the  influence 
C(»nceded  to  the  Church  was  larger  than  the  liberals  con- 
sidered sound,  yet  the  stability  of  his  own  power  seemed 
in  his  eyes  the  principal  means  of  reaching  his  aim.  On 
Nov.  11*.  187."^..  his  term  of  office  was  prolonged  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  to  seven  years.  He  resigned  the  presi- 
dency Jan.  30,  1879.  Aigust  Niemann. 

Mc>Iahon  (William),  D.  D..  b.  at  Dumfries,  A'a.,  Dec. 
Ifi.  1785  (or  17>^ri)  ;  was  licensed  to  preach  as  an  itinerant 
of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  Indiana  in  ISdl  ;  rose  to  distinc- 
tion, and  filled  important  stations  in  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  His  reputation  was  great, 
and  so  was  his  success,  as  thousands  were  brought  into 
the  Church  by  his  instrumentality.  He  was  a  revered 
■  member  of  the  Memphis  conference  at  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1870.  T.  O.  Summers. 

McMas'ter  (Gilbert).  D.  D..  b.  in  Ireland  Feb.  13, 
1778;  came  in  infancy  with  his  parents  to  Franklin  co.. 
Pa.;  graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in  1803;  studied  the- 
ology :  was  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  1808  ; 
was  a  pastor  at  Duanesburg,  N.  Y..  thirty-two  years,  and 
at  Princeton,  Ind..  lS40-4-(5 :  published  several  religicnis 
treatises,  chiefly  doctrinal,  many  sermons  and  addresses, 
and  wrote  largely  for  periodicals.  D.  at  New  Albany,  Ind., 
Mar.  17,  1854. — His  son,  Erastus  D.  MrMASTF.n,  D.  D.,  b. 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1806  ;  graduated  at  Union  College  1827  ; 
was  ])resident  of  South  Hanover  College.  Ind.,  1838-45,  of 
Miami  University  1845-tn,  professor  of  theology  in  the 
New  .Albany  Seminary  1849-0(5,  and  author  of  several  re- 
ligious treatises.     D.  at  Chicago  Dec.  10,  1860. 

MacMath's',  tp.  of  Tuscaloosa  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  497. 

McMi'chael  (Morton),  b.  in  Burlington  co.,  N.  J.,  Oct. 
20.  ISII7  ;  became  ajournalist  and  magazine  writer  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1824,  and  since  1841  has  been  editor-in-chief  of 
the  X'lith  American,  a  successful  journal  of  that  city.  His 
poetical  talents  were  highly  commended,  though  he  rarely 
published  verse.  As  an  orator  and  a  politician  he  enjoyed 
a  wide  re])utation.  AVas  mavor  of  Philadelphia  1865-68. 
D.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan." 6,  1879. 

IflacMirian  (IlirfiH).  LL.D..  b.  at  Aberfeldy,  Perth- 
shire. Scotland.  Sept.  17,  1833;  educated  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh ;  became  minister  of  the  Free  Church  at 
Kirkmichnel  1850,  and  of  St.  Peter's,  (Glasgow,  1804:  has 
written  HiUe  Tcnchiiif/t  in  AV(/(rre.(1866),  which  was  trans- 
lated into  Danish,  Swedish,  (ierman,  and  other  continental 
hinguagps  ;  Ftrtft  Forms  of  Vet/etatitni,  Holidiii/H  on  J/ii/li- 
ia)ith,  Thf  Tnu-  Vine,  The  Minintrif  t>f  Nntnie,  The  dnrdin 
and  the  Citi/,  and  Snn-fffiuts  in  fke  WildcrneHH,  besides  nu- 
merous contributions  to  (juarterly  review.-*,  etc.  He  became 
a  fellow  of  the  Koyal  Scu-iety  of  Edinburgh  in  1871. 

MacMillan's,'  tp.  of  Marion  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1635. 

IHcIHiUlin  (Thomas),  b.  in  Kentucky  in  1840;  was 
coinniissioned  assistant  surgeon  U.  S.  A,  Aug.  19,  1862, 
when  twenty-two  years  of  age.  During  the  war  he  re- 
ceived rapid  |)romntion  for  meritorious  scrvi<'es;  was  ad- 
van-'cd  from  captain  to  major,  and  then  lieutenant-colonel. 
D.  Apr.  0.  1873.  Paul  F.  Evic. 

Mac.llinn',  county  in  S.  E.  Tennessee,  bounded  S.  by 
Iliftwasseo  River  and  intersected  by  the  Tennessee  Vir- 
ginia and  (rcorgia  U.  II.  Area,  480  square  miles.  Orain 
and  ciniry  jtroducts  are  staples.    Cap.  Athens.    Pop.  13,969. 

MacMinn'villc,  post-v.  of  Yam  Hill  co.,  Dr.,  has  1 
weekly  lu^wspiipcr.     Pop.  388. 

iVIacMinnvillCf  post-v.,  cap.  of  Warren  co.,  Tenn.,  on 
the  MacMinnvillc  and  Manehcster  R.  R.  It  has  3  schools 
and  the  MacMinnvllle  Koinale  Academy.  6  (rhurcheH,  1  iron- 
foumlry.  2  cotton-mills.  1  woollen-mill.  2  jewelry  establish- 
ments, I  weekly  and  2  monthly  newspapers,  a  tannery,  1 
library  belonging  to  Cumberland  Female  Academy,  a  city 
park,  and  several  storcH.      Pop.  of  v.  1172. 

Irwrii  V.  Wallaci:,  En.  "  MalMinnvilli;  Nkw  Era. 

IHac.lfiirif'llf  county  in  S.  Texas,  watered  by  the 
NuercH  Kiver  and  its  tributary,  the  Rio  Frio.     Area,  1250 


square  miles.      Stock-raising  is   the   principal    industry. 
Cap.  MacMuUen.     Pop.  230. 

McMur'rogh  (Dermot),  became  king  of  Leinster,  Ire- 
land, in  1140;  was  expelled  by  his  subjects  in  116S;  aj)- 
plied  unsuccessfully  for  aid  to  Henry  11.  of  England  ;  ob- 
tained the  services  of  Richard  de  Clare,  earl  of  Pembroke 
(surnamed  Strongbow),  by  whom  he  was  restored  to  power 
in  1170.  Dermot  gave  Strongbow  his  daughter  Eva  in 
marriage,  and  dying  in  the  same  year  was  succeeded  by 
the  invader  as  a  vassal  to  the  English  king,  this  being  the 
foundation  of  the  English  claim  of  supremacy  in  Ireland. 

McNab'  (Sir  Alan  Xapier).  Bart.,  b.  at  Niagara  Feb. 
19,  179S;  became  a  midshipman  in  1813;  served  under 
Sir  James  Yeo  in  the  naval  ex])edition  against  Sackctt's 
Harbor  and  other  American  ports  of  Lake  Ontario  ;  joined 
the  army  as  ensign  of  the  100th  regiment :  was  present  at 
the  capture  of  Fort  Niagara  and  at  the  battle  of  Platts- 
burg;  studied  law:  practised  at  Hamilton;  was  journal- 
clerk  to  the  assembly  of  Upper  Canada;  elected  a  member 
of  that  body  in  1829  ;  became  its  Speaker  at  a  later  period  ; 
commanded  the  Canadian  militia  on  the  Niagara  frontier 
during  the  insurrection  of  1837-38,  with  the  rank  of  col- 
onel;  routed  the  insurgents  near  Toronto  Dec.  7,  1837; 
seized,  burned,  and  sent  over  Niagara  Falls  the  steamer 
Carr)line:  was  knighted  July  14,  1838;  became  Speaker 
of  the  legislature  of  the  united  provinces  of  Canada  in 
1844;  was  prime  minister  1854-56;  made  a  baronet  Feb., 
1858,  and  d.  at  Toronto  Aug.  8,  1862. 

McIVaejh'ten  (Sir  AVilliam  Hay).  Bart.,  b.  in  Scotland 
about  1794;  aceom])anied  his  father  to  India  in  1809;  en- 
tered the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Company  in  a 
diplomatic  capacity  ;  acquired  a  vast  experience  at  the 
courts  of  the  native  princes;  accompanied  the  Afghan  ex- 
pedition of  1838-39  as  envoy  to  the  new  monarch,  Shah 
Soojah,  having  virtually  in  his  hands  the  direction  of 
affairs ;  was  made  a  baronet  for  his  skilful  management  in 
a  difficult  situation,  and  was  murdered  by  Akbar  Khan,  the 
insurgent  prince,  at  a  conference  in  Cabool  Dec.  25,  1841. 

McNair'  (A.R.),  b.  in  Louisiana  Sept.  15.  1839;  grad- 
uated at  the  Xaval  Academy  in  1860  ;  became  a  lieutenant 
in  1362,  a  lieutenant-commander  in  1866;  retired  in  con- 
sequence of  physical  disability  in  1872.  Served  in  the 
Seminole  at  the  battle  of  Port  Royal,  Nov.  7,  1861.  and  in 
the  Powhatan  in  both  the  Fort  Fisher  fights,  and  com- 
manded the  boats  of  the  latter  in  the  successful  attack  on 
Morris  Island.  Aug.  9,  1863.     Commended  for  "gallantry." 

FoxHALL  A.  Parker. 

McNair  (Frcderick  V.).  b.  in  Pennsylvania  Jan.  13, 
1839;  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1857;  became 
a  lieutenant  in  1861,  a  lieutenant-commander  in  1S64.  a 
commander  in  1872;  served  on  board  the  Iroquois  at  the 
passage  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  and  capture  of 
New  Orleans,  and  in  most  of  the  battles  on  the  Mississippi 
in  1862  ;  served  as  executive  ofhccr  of  the  Juniata  in  both 
the  Fort  Fisher  tights,  and  is  thus  handsomely  mentioned 
in  the  official  report  of  her  commanding  officer,  Lieut. -Com. 
Thomas  S.  Phelps:  "Where  all  behaved  so  well  it  seems 
invidious  to  make  a  selection,  but  I  must  call  your  especial 
attention  to  the  cool,  gallant,  and  able  manner  in  which 
Lieut.  McNair  performed  his  whole  duty." 

FOXRALL  A.  PaRKKR. 

MacNair'y,  county  in  S.  W.  Tennessee,  bounded  S.  by 
Mississippi,  and  traversed  in  the  S.  W.  corner  by  the  Big 
Hatchie  River.  Area,  550  square  miles.  Indian  corn, 
cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  and  butter  are  staples.  Cap.  Purdy. 
Pop.  12.726. 

McNeil'  (John),  b.  at  Hillsboro',  N.  II..  1784  ;  apjiointcd 
ca])tain  I  Ith  U.  S.  Infantry  in  IS12;  promoted  to  be  major 
the  following  year.  At  Cliipjiowa  (July  5.  1814).  on  the 
fall  of  his  colonel,  be  commanded  his  regiment,  which  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  success  of  that  day;  and  again  at 
Lundy's  lane  (July  25).  wliere  he  was  severely  wounded. 
For  tliese  actions  he  was  brevettcd  lieutenant  colonel  and 
colonel.  At  the  close  <d' the  war  he  was  retained  as  major 
5th  Infantry,  and  in  1826  attained  a  colonelcy,  having  been 
brevettcd  brigadier-general  two  years  previous.  In  183.0 
ho  resigned,  and  wiis  ap]»ointed  surveyor  of  the  port  of 
Boston,  wliieh  position  he  held  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
D.  at  Washington.  D.  C..  Feb.  23,  1850. 

McN^eil  ((Sen.  John),  b.  in  Canada  of  American  ]>arent8 
about  |M20;  learned  the  hatter's  trade  in  Boston,  and  car- 
ried on  that  business  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  twenty  years; 
took  an  active  part  in  tJen.  Lyon's  campaign  ;  became  col- 
onel of  the  19th  Missouri  Vols.  Aug.  3,  1861  ;  took  com- 
mand of  a  cavalry  regiment  early  in  1862;  cleared  N.  E. 
Missouri  of  guerillas,  hanging  or  shooting  a  number  of 
bridge-burners — an  act  which  created  a  great  sen.ation  at 
the  time,  ami  was  denounced  by  "H  the  syni|)athi/,ers  with 
the  Confederacy,  as  well  as  by  some  staunch  Unionists; 
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dofoatoil  Ocn.  Porter  lit  Kirkovillo  AuR.  fl;  wan  iniido  ft 

bri]^ii(liiir-(f<'iicnil  Nov.  '.'II,  IKd'^J,  niiil  \vii»  i'MjiiIiivihI  iluiiiiK 
tliu  ruiniiiiicliT  ul'llic  war  in  tliu  nilniiiiixiin  in  ."'ciuliicrii  llliiii. 

McNt^ilc'  (  III  (;iO,  I).  I).,  li.  Ill  lijillyiiiKllf.  hnluinl,  in 
ITK.'i;  Kiailiiiili"!  Ill  'I'linily  Colli-;;!-,  Iliiiiliii,  Isl.i;  i-nloriid 
HH  a  liiw  "IimIiiiI  lit  l.inriilii'K  Inn;  lncili  ordi-i-H  in  tliu 
Cliurcli  of  KiiKliinil  IH2I);  bi-c-uine  curalo  in  DiincKul,  Iru- 
lunil ;  roi'liir  iif  Aiiiiii-.v,  Siirri-v  ;  niininti'r  of  Si.  ,)uili.-,  Iiiv- 
orpoiil,  |s::i;  liiinoriii-y  i-iirnin  of  riu-stur  ISI.'i:  niiniKti-r 
of  ,<l.  I'liiil,  rrin.-i-'«  i"iii-k.  I,in-r|i""l,  IHIS;  ri.-Mi.li-iitiur> 
oiiiion  III'  riioMloi-  ISDII,  mill  lU-uii  of  Ki|Min  Isii-H.  Dr.  iMi-- 
Noilo  wa«  coluhriitiul  lor  lii«  c-lo((iit-ni;t'  in  the  |inl|iit  iinil 
for  lii«  miocowiriil  cviinKcliinl  liilior*  in  Livorpool.  lie 
I>iilili.-<heil  Hcveriil  voliimesi  of  Bermons,  IccturcH,  und  Icttcrw 
on  (leirleMillMtieal  tojiii-M. 

.■•IcNfill'  (Sir  .Ioiin),  G.  C.  n..  D.  C.  I,.,  b.  nt  Colonsn, 
Si-iilliiiiil.  in  I7H.'i;  wii^  a|i[Miinteil  ni^t^iKlant  envoy  ut  tlio 
eolirt  lit  I'ortiiii  in  IH.'tl,  anil  envoy  in  ISiili,  in  whii-h  ea- 
piiuity  he  heeanie  |iroinini-nt  lliroti;;h  hi.i  ])reili<-tion  of  a^- 
KrosHive  ileni^n,-i  on  Ihe  pari  of  lliiHsiii.  ii  siiljiect  to  which 
a  -.^reat  |>art  of  his  i-areer  han  been  devoteil,  anil  whii-h  he 
hill  tri-iiteil  in  iiiiiML-riHis  |>]iniphk-ls  anil  ciisayM  in  tin-  l-.np- 
li>h  anil  Iniiiiin  perioilii-als.  a.i  well  iiH  in  a  volunii-  enlitleil 
/Vm/;-f ««  'iild  l':iilliiiii  ri/  ItiuuHl  ill  llir  Kirnl  (  IS;'i  I  ).  Ketum- 
in^  from  Persia  in  I.S41,  Sir  .lohn  was  einployeil  in  many 
eivil  and  military  i-ommi-^jiionH  in  Kn<;land  and  Seotland, 
and  hi'i-amo  a  TiK-inlier  of  the  privy  council  (IHiiTJ  and 
chairman  of  the  poor-law  board. 

McNrill  (\Vii,i.i.\M  (iiuns),  b.  in  Xorth  Carolina  about 
ISIKI;  Kradiiated  at  West  Point  ISI",  and  entered  the  ar- 
tillery, scrviiifi:  on  topoi;raphieal  duty  until  IS2:1,  when 
transferred  to  the  eorps  of  topo;;rnpliii-al  i-n^ineers  with 
rank  of  brevet  eiipliiin.  His  name  i.s  intimately  identified 
with  the  early  engineering  works  of  our  country,  jiarticu- 
Inrly  as  a  pioneer  in  railroad  surveys  ami  eonstniction. 
lie  was  one  of  the  engineers  of  flic  Haltiinore  and  (thio 
It.  It.,  and  11  nicmla-r  of  the  bonrd  ol'  engineers  to  deter- 
mine the  route  of  that  road:  and  c-hief  engineer  of  many 
other  railroads,  until  in  ls;'.7  he  resigned  from  the  army  to 

Jiiirsuo  the  jirofcssion  of  civil  engineer.  In  this  eajmcity 
10  was  prominent  in  Ihc  construction  of  railroads  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  :  was  chief  engineer  of  the  dry  dock 
in  the  Hrooklyn  navy-yard:  president  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  Co..  on  the  early  surveys  of  which  work 
he  was  engaged  :  and  was  constantly  consulted  on  im- 
portant public  works  in  this  and  other  countries;  was 
niajor-general  of  the  Rhode  Island  milittaduring  the  Dorr 
excitement.      1).  at  lirooklyn  l''eb.  Ill,  l»6:i. 

Miu-Xoill's,  tp.  of  Moore  Co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  532. 

ftlcNev'en  (  Whi.iam  .I.\>iks).  M.  I).,  b.  in  Halway,  Ire- 
land, M;ir.  -li,  \~i>'-'<:  educated  at  the  colleges  <d'  Prague 
and  \'iciinii,  grailuating  in  17-'>-I:  engaged  in  revolutionary 
movements  in  Ireland  as  a  member  of  the  society  of  United 
li'islimen  :  was  imprisoned  four  years  ;  became  caiitain  in 
an  Irish  brigade  in  the  l-'reuch  service;  came  to  the  I',  S. 
IStlt;  was  professor  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  .Sur- 
geons or  in  the  Medical  School  nf  Rutgers  College  more 
than  twenty -yeurs  ;  was  twice  appointed  resident  jdiysician  ; 
was  a  member  of  the  medical  council  during  the  cholera 
season  of  IS:i2.  and  d.  in  New  York  .Inly  IL'.  ISIl.  He 
)iublislH-d  an  Kj/Hiniliiiii  <,/  tin  Almiiic  I'limrii.  /'irc-j  I// 
Jiin/i  Uiitiirij  (1SU7},  and  other  works,  and  edited  IJrande's 
CViri«/.-.(/-.i/. 

Miti'Nish'  (RoBKnr),  M.  I).,  b.  in  (ilnsgow,  Seotlnnd, 
Feb.  I.'i,  IStl2;  studied  medicine  in  (ilasgow  and  Paris: 
contributed  to  lilnrlnruuil  and  other  magazines  over  tlie 
signature  of  "  A  Modern  Pythagoi-can."  and  published  The 
Aiiiitiiiiii/  ii/  DninkfiiiifiH  {\S27},  a  remarkable  book:  The 
/'hi/iimi/ih!/  of  Sleep  (IS.'Ul),  a  lluiik  iif  Aphorifmf  (18;!:i), 
and  an  Inii-mluetion  to  Phrcnohfjy  (1835).  1>.  at  Glasgow 
Jan.  Ill,  I.S37. 

MiloNutt',  pcstv.  of  Le  Flore  co.,  Miss.,  15  miles  E. 
by  S.  of  Hidivar.      Pop.  14. 

McNiitt  (.Vi.KXAXiiKR  G.).  b.  in  Rockbridge  co.,  Va., 
in  ISOl  :  was  educated  at  Washington  College,  Va. :  rc- 
moveil  in  IS24  to  .laekson.  Miss.,  and  afterwards  became  a 
lawyer  of  Vicksburg.  In  ls:'..i  he  was  sent  to  the  State 
senate,  and  was  governor  of  Mississippi  1837-41.  D.  in 
Ue  Soto  CO..  Miss'.,  Oct.  22.  1S4S. 

Macomb',  cor.nty  in  E.  Michigan,  bounded  S.  E.  by 
Lake  St.  Clair;  watered  by  Clinton  River  and  its  aflluents, 
and  intersected  by  the  Grand  Trunk  U.  U.  Area.  375 
square  miles.  The  surface  is  level  and  fertile.  AVhcat, 
o:»ts,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  wool,  butler,  and  hay,  are  sta- 
ples, 'fhero  are  important  inanufaetnres.  Cap.  Alount 
t'lemens.     Pop.  27.lilil. 

Maroinb.  |iost-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  MeDonough  co..  Ill,, 
on  the  Chicago  and  tjuincy  R.  U..  200  miles  from  Chicago, 
contains  the  MeDonough  Xormal  Oollege,  excellent  schools. 
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a  flno  oourt-houso,  3  nownpapors,  2  bankii,  I  fouDdry,  3 
wiigon  and  curriuKU  fuelijries,  and  a  number  of  storeii. 
Pop.  of  v.  274S;  of  tp.  4.il3. 

\S .  11.  II.m.si.im;,  En.  "Joi'iisal." 

Macomb,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  .Macomb  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
ISO... 

Mncomb,  post-tp.  of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  V.,  on  tbo 
S.  shore  ol  lllack  Luke,  liaH  liiiiestone,  gypnum,  and  orcn 
of  lead  and  oilier  metairi.      Pop.  Ili73. 

Mnc<iml>  I  Gen.  Af.i;\.\N'i>i:ii),b.  in  I)etroit,  Mich.,  Apr. 
l.'l,  17' 2  :  appointed  a  cornet  of  envulry  in  171l!»;  lran«- 
ferred  to  the  infantry  in  l.-^OI,  and  to  the  cnginecm  in 
IS02,  in  which  latter  i^jrps  be  attained  a  lieu  tenant -colonelcy 
in  IKIli,  and  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war  with 
Great  Rritain  f.Iune.  1H|2)  was  acting  adjutant-general  of 
the  army;  but  jtreferring  lu-live  field-service,  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  .Iiily  colonel  of  the  3il  Artillery,  anil  wan  dis- 
tinguished at  Fort  .Niagara  and  l-'ort  George;  promoted  to 
be  brigadier-general  in  .Ian..  IM  I.  On  Sept.  II,  with  1500 
men  and  a  snuill  number  of  militia  from  New  York  and 
Vei-mont,  he  fought  the  battle  of  Plattsburg,  defeating  a 
largely  superior  force  of  lirilish  veterans  under  Sir  George 
Prevost,  for  nhich  service  he  received  the  thanks  of  Con- 
gresK  and  a  gold  mediil ;  was  also  brevctted  major-general 
and  commanded  a  military  department  in  the  North-west 
1SI5-2I.  rpon  the  reorgani'/.ation  of  the  army  in  the  lat- 
ter year,  ho  was  retained  as  chief  engineer  of  the  army, 
with  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  .May,  I.H2S.  be  succeeded 
Gen.  lirown  as  major-general  in  command  of  the  army. 
I),  at  Washington  .June  25,  IS4I.  Author  of  a  Trentine  im 
Miirlitit  Lriw  and  CourtH- Martial  ae  praetiitetl   in  the   U.  S. 

(I  soil). 

Macomb  (Commodore  W^^.  H.),  b.  in  lS2fl  in  Michigan ; 
entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  .Apr.  10.  l.S.'i4;  bccamo 
a  ])asscd  midshipman  in  ISIO,  a  lieutenant  in  1S47,  a  com- 
mander in  lSI'i2,  a  captain  in  ISCIi,  a  commodore  in  1H70. 
I),  at  Philadelphia  Aug.  12.  1872.  While  attached  to  the 
I'.  S.  S.  Plymouth  in  1851)  he  took  part  in  the  bombard- 
nient  and  capture  by  assault  of  the  liurrier  Forts,  China; 
was  in  various  actions  on  the  .Mississippi  in  18i;;i,  and  in 
the  sounds  of  Xorlh  Carolina  in  ISIil,  and  on  Oct.  31, 
ISl'il,  in  command  of  a  sriuadnin  of  gunboats,  captured  the 
town  of  Plymouth,  N.  C.,  alter  a  spirited  light,  in  making 
his  dVipositions  for  which  he  displ.ayed  decided  ability. 
For  this  victory  -Macomb  received  the  thanks  of  the  dc- 
]iartmcnt.  and  was  advanced  ten  numbers  in  his  grade; 
and  Hcar-admiral  Porter  in  his  official  report  of  it  says  : 
•'This  vras  n  very  gallant  aflair,  and  reflects  great  credit 
on  the  commander  of  the  expedition  and  all  con- 
cerned." FoxiiAi-i.  A.  Paiikimi. 

Macon'  [anc.  Muliaeo],  town  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  S:vane-et-Loire,  on  the  river  Saone.  which 
is  lined  with  beautiful  quays  and  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
thirteen  arches,  built  by  Cicsar.  Otherwise  the  town  is 
ill  built,  with  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty  streets,  but  its 
trade  in  timber  and  Burgundy  wine  is  considerable,  as  also 
its  manufactures  of  watches.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Lam- 
artiue.     Pop.  18,:;:;2. 

Macon,  county  of  E.  .-Mabama.  Area,  575  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  X.  W.  by  the  Tallajioosa  Uiver. 
The  surface  is  varied,  the  soil  mostly  good.  There  arc 
large  forests.  Cotton  and  corn  are  staple  jiroduets.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Western  It.  R.  of  .Mabama. 
Caji.  Tuskegee.     Pop.  17,727. 

Macon,  county  of  W.  Central  Georgia.  Area.  370 
square  miles.  It  is  level  and  fertile.  Cotton  and  corn  are 
the  girincipal  crops.  The  county  is  traversed  by  Flint 
River  and  by  the  South-western  R.  R.  of  Georgia.  Cap. 
Oglethorpe.  '  Pop.  11,458. 

Macon,  county  of  Central  Illinois.  .\rea.  500  square 
miles.  It  is  a  highly  fertile  prairie  region,  traversed  by 
the  X.  fork  of  Sangamon  River.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool 
are  leading  products.  Carriages  and  wagons  are  manufac- 
tured quite  extensively.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
numerous  railroads  centring  at  Decatur,  the  capital.  Pop. 
20.181. 

Macon,  county  of  X.  E.  Missouri.  Area.  R2S  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Chariton  and  E.  Chariton 
I  rivers  and  their  numerous  branches.  The  surface  is  diver- 
sified, and  it  is  highly  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  wool,  and 
tobacco  are  staple  products.  Lumber,  carriages,  and  flour 
arc  manufactured.  Coal  abounds,  and  iron  and  lead  are 
found.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Hannibal  and  St. 
.loscph  and  the  Xorthcrn  Missouri  R.  Rs.  Cap.  Macon 
City.     Pop.  23.230. 

Macon,  county  of  S.  W.  Xorth  Carolina,  bounded  S.  by 
Georgia.  .-\ren.  550  square  miles.  It  is  surrounded  and 
crossed  bv  mountain-ranges,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Little 
Tennessee  River.    The  county  haa  Tcry  fertile  valleys. 
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fine  scenery,  and  much  unexploited  mineral  wealth.  To- 
bacco and  corn  are  staple  products.  Cap.  Franklin.  Pop. 
6615. 

Macon,  county  of  Middle  Tennessee,  bounded  N.  by 
Kentucky.  Area.  2;'»()  square  miles.  It  is  hilly,  but  very 
productive.  Live-stock,  tobacco,  grain,  and  cotton  are  the 
staple  products.     Cap.  Lafayette.     Pop.  0633, 

Itlacon,  tp.  of  Hale  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  3426. 

31acon,  city,  cap.  of  Bibb  co.,  Ga.,  situated  at  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  Ocmulgee  Iliver.  80  miles  S.  E.  of 
Atlanta,  at  the  junction  of  five  railways,  is  beautifully  lo- 
cated, well  laid  out  with  very  wide  stMcts  lined  with  shade 
trees,  has  a  magnificent  city  park  and  fair-grounds,  im- 
portant manufactures,  iron-foundries  and  railway  machine- 
shops,  6  banks,  7  churches,  and  4  newspapers,  and  is  the 
.'^eat  of  Mercer  University  (Baptist)  and  of  the  Wesleyan 
Female  College.  Rose  Uill  Cemetery  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ocmulgee,  half  a  mile  below  the  city,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  I".  S.     Pop.  10,813. 

Macon,  tp.  of  Bureau  co.,  111.     Pop.  839. 

Macon,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Macon  co.,  II!.,  on  the  Illi- 
nois Central  R.  R„  11  miles  S.  of  Decatur.     Pop.  1540. 

Macon,  post-tp.  of  Lenawee  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1439, 

Macon,  post-v.,  cap,  of  Xo.xubee  co.,  Miss.,  on  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  198  miles  N.  of  Mobile.  It  has  4 
schools,  6  churche^i,  1  bank.  1  iveekly  newspaper,  the  ma- 
chine-shops of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  and  one  of  the 
finest  court-houses  in  the  State.     Pop.  975, 

Ferris  &  Ward,  Eds.  "  Beacon." 

Macon,  city.  cap.  of  Macon  co..  Mo.,  at  the  intersection 
of  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  with  the  St.  Louis  Kansas 
City  and  Xorthern  R.  R.,  170  miles  N.  W.  of  St.  Louis,  has 
12  churches,  2  banks,  4  weekly  newspapers,  2  fine  school- 
buildings,  an  academy,  an  extensive  wagon-factory,  and  a 
flourishing  trade.     Pop.  367S. 

Macon,  tp.  of  Powhatan  co.,  Va.     Pop.  2745. 

Macon  (Nathaniel),  b.  in  AVarren  co.,  N".  C,  in  1757; 
studied  at  Princeton,  and  afterwards  served  as  a  private 
soldier  of  the  Revolution  under  Col.  John  Macon,  his 
brother;  was  in  the  State  legislature,  17S0-85;  opposed 
the  U.  S.  Constitution,  and  twice  declined  the  office  of 
U.  S.  postmaster-general ;  was  in  Congress  1791-1815,  and 
was  Speaker  1801-06  ;  U.  S.  vSenator  1816-28,  being  (1825- 
28)  acting  president  of  the  Senate.  In  1'835  he  was  presi- 
dent of  a  State  constitutional  convention,  and  in  1836  a 
U.  S.  elector.  He  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Madison, 
Jefferson,  and  John  Randolph.  Though  now  nearly  for- 
gotten, the  number  of  counties,  cities,  and  towns  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  States  which  bear  his  name  show 
the  extent  of  his  popularity  among  his  contemporaries. 
His  term  of  consecutive  service  in  Congress,  thirty-seven 
years,  exceeds  that  of  any  other  American  statesman.  I), 
in  Warren  co.,  X.  C,  June  29,  1837. 

Macou'pin,  county  of  S.  W.  Central  Illinois.  Area, 
864  square  miles.  It  is  undulating  and  extremely  fertile. 
Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  Carriages, 
harnesses,  and  flour  are  manufactured.  Coal  is  found  in 
this  county,  which  is  traversed  by  the  Indianapolis  and 
St.  Louis  and  the  Chicago  and  Alton  R.  Rs.  Cap.  Carlins- 
ville.     Pop.  32,726. 

Macoy'a,  called  also  Macahiiba  Palm  and  Great 
Macaw  Tree,  the  Acrnr,,inin  fn-Urunnji't,  a  South  Amer- 
ican and  West  Tnflian  ])iilrn  tree,  which  yiekls  a  pleasantly 
perfumed  palm  oil,  useci  in  soapinaking,  and  in  its  native 
regions  is  employed  as  iin  unguent  in  rheumatism. 

MacPhair,   former  county  of  Minnesota.      (See  Lac 

QUI     I'ARI.E.) 

MacPhcr'son,  new  county  in  Central  Dakota,  on  the 
table  hind  of  the  .Slissouri,  and  drained  by  several  small 
tributaries  of  that  river. 

MacPlicrson,  county  of  Central  Kansas,  between  the 
Smoky  lliil  Fork  of  the  Kansas  River  and  the  Little  Ar- 
kansas. Area,  5(10  square  miles.  It  consists  of  rctlling 
prairies,  well  adapted  to  stock-raising.  Caj).  MacPhersun. 
I'oj..  738. 

MacPherson,  post-v.,  cap.  of  MacPhcrson  co.,  Kan- 
sas, 36  miles  S.  of  Salina,  at  the  junction  of  two  railroads, 
has  3  churches,  2  hotels,  several  flouring-mills,  a  news- 
pitper,  and  a  number  of  business-houses.  Principal  occu- 
pation, farming  nnd  sheep-raising.     Pop.  about  500. 

(J.  W.  McClintick,  Er>.  "  Isni:i'i;Nni:NT." 

MarPlicrson,  tp.  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  903. 

MrPhcrson  (Kdwatu)),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Cictt.vfburg,  Pa., 
July  31,  |S3I);  graduated  at  Pennsylvania  College  in  INIS ; 
was  for  a  time  a  journalist  of  Ilarrisburg,  Pa.;  was  a  nu-m- 
bcr  of  (•nn<rre«(.  |sf,9-63;  clerk  of  the  U.  S.  House  <.f  Krp 


resentatives    1863-69 ;    secretary  of    the    Union   national 

committee  1860-64:  he  has  since  been  a  journalist  at  Get- 
tysburg, Pa.  He  has  published  a  Foh'timf  /f{»torif  uf  the 
U.  S.  (1864)  during  the  civil  war.  a  Political  Mnu'nnl,  and 
other  works,  including  some  admirable  literary  and  other 
papers. 

Macpherson  (James),  b.  at  Ruthven,  Inverness-shire, 
in  the  Highlan<ls  of  Scotland,  in  1738:  entered  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  1752:  studied  also  at  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen,  and  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
gave  evidence  of  his  literary  taste  by  the  publication  of  a 
*'  heroic  poem "  in  six  cantos  entitled  The  Hiffhlnnder 
(1758),  which  is  admitted  to  be  beneath  criticism.  He  is 
said  to  have  studied  for  the  ministry,  but  was  never  or- 
dained. After  teaching  the  Ruthven  school  he  became  a 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Graham  of  Balgowan,  and  made 
some  essays  in  versification,  which  he  showed  to  the  cele- 
brated John  Home  as  translations  of  Gaelic  poetry  which 
he  alleged  to  be  preserved  by  memory  from  a  remote  period 
by  the  Highland  minstrels.  The  circumstance  was  com- 
municated by  Home  to  Drs.  Hugh  Blair  and  Alexander 
Carlylc,  and  by  their  advice  Macpherson  published  a  small 
volume  of  Frftf/mcuts  of  Ancient  P'tetn/  colle>tcil  in  the  IHf/h- 
fouds  of  Scothtndt  and  trunslated  from  the  Gaelic  or  Erse 
Lantjuafje  (1760).  An  enthusiasm  on  Celtic  subjects  then 
pervaded  the  literary  atmosphere  of  Scotland;  the  little 
book  met  with  great  success,  and  a  subscription  was  raised 
to  enable  the  "editor"  to  travel  through  the  Highlands 
and  recover  all  extant  remains  of  early  minstrelsy.  Thus 
encouraged  by  the  ready  belief  of  his  dupes,  Macpherson. 
whose  knowledge  of  Gaelic  was  never  more  than  a  smat- 
tering, produced  in  quick  succession  Fintffil,  an  Ancient 
Poem  in  Six  Books,  together  icith  Several  other  Poems  com- 
poned  by  Ossian,  So]i  of  Fintjiil,  trnuslntcd  from  the  Gaelic 
i/aji//im(7c(17C2),and  Temom,  an  Ancient  Epic  Poem,  in  Eight 
Books,  etc.  (1763),  by  whieh  he  gained  £1200  and  a  Euro- 
pean reputation.  These  so-called  *' poems  "  were  received 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  in  Scotland,  and  even  on  the 
Continent  they  were  immediately  translated  into  the  chief 
modern  languages,  and  the  mythical  bard,  Ossian  the  son 
of  Fingal,  at  once  took  his  place  in  biographical  diction- 
aries as  the  rival  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  Not  long  after 
the  English  critics  began  to  call  for  the  original  Gaelic  of 
Ossian  in  order  to  test  the  correetness  of  the  translation, 
but  it  was  not  forthcoming,  and  the  flimsy  excuses  put 
forth  for  its  absence  were  sufficient  evidence  to  impartial 
inquirers  that,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said,  the  poems  "  never  ex- 
isted in  any  other  form  than  that  which  we  have  seen." 
The  Scotch  enthusiasts,  who  had  staked  their  reputation 
upon  the  genuineness  of  Ossian,  took  up  the  cudgels  in 
behalf  of  Macpherson,  and  the  battle  raged  with  great 
bitterness  for  fifty  years ;  nay,  there  has  appeared  in  the 
present  year  (1875)  an  elaborate  vindication  of  Ossian'a 
genuineness.  Macpherson  found  it  expedient  after  the 
publication  of  Temora  to  absent  himself  for  a  time  from 
Scotland,  and  gladly  accepted  the  post  of  private  secretary 
to  Gov.  Johnstone  of  West  Florida,  and  spent  nearly  two 
years  at  Pensacola  and  in  travelling  througli  the  American 
colonics;  took  up  his  residence  in  Lomlon  (1706).  wrote 
an  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
(1771),  and  issued  a  prose  translation  of  the  Iliad  of  Ho- 
mer ( 1773)  cast  in  Ossianic  mould,  which  was  received  with 
coldness  by  his  friends  and  with  contempt  by  his  adversa- 
ries. Shortly  afterwards  Dr.  .lohnson's  uncomplimentary 
treatment  of  Ossian  in  the  Tnnr  tu  the  Uchridcn  (1774)  led 
Macpherson  to  threaten  the  literary  autocrat  with  personal 
violence,  but  only  elieited  a  letter  written  in  terms  of  with- 
ering contempt.  In  1775,  Macpherson  published  a  Hintory 
of  Great  Britain  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Aeeesnion  of  the 
ifousc  of  H< mover  (2  vols.  4to,  1775),  in  which  he  attacked 
the  motives  of  tlie  statesmen  wlio  etVeeted  the  revolution  of 
1088.  The  copyright  of  this  work  brought  Macpherson 
£3000.  lie  was  employed  by  the  government  to  write  a 
liamphlet.  The  RiijhtH  nf  (in-at  liritain  finscrted  at/ttlnst  the 
Cloims  of  (he  CulilnieH  (1776).  and  another  entitled  A  Short 
J/infart/  of  the  Oppositi'm  during  the  L'lut  Semtion  of  I'arlia- 
ment  (1771)).  Macpherson  was  an  able  jiamphleteer,  and  in 
reward  for  his  services  he  obtained  t!ie  lucrative  agency  for 
the  nabob  of  Arcot  in  his  negotiations  with  tiie  govern- 
ment. He  wrote  seveial  pamphlets  on  linlian  alVairs,  sat  in 
Parliament  for  Camelford  17Sll-'.)0.  and  built  a  handsome 
residence  at  Belleville,  Inverness,  where  he  resided  for  sev- 
eral years  until  his  death.  Eeb.  1 7.  1  796.  At  his  own  request 
ho  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  monument  being 
erected  at  the  expense  of  his  estate.  Ujhiu  the  Ossianic 
controversy  the  standard  work  is  that  by  Malcolm  Laing, 
under  the  title  The  I'oema  of  ()N»ian,rtinlttiin'iig  the  Pinticul 
Work'H  of  J'linrH  Macpherson,  with  Nates  and  111  uxt  rati  ana 
(1805),  in  which  the  memory  of  Macpherson  is  handled 
without  gloves  by  a  i)rother  Scotchiniin.  This  masterly 
criticism  disposed  of  the  more  or  less  j)lausiblu  theories  of 
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IJIair,  Kitinos,  nroRory,  rt  id  omnr  ;/tuiiin,  hut  di'l  not  pro- 
viMit  Sir  .lulm  Siin-liiir  Trcmi  puljliHliiiij;  Onulnti  in  thr  On'</- 
inul  (ISOll),  Irrdri  thr  |Mif*thuiii<niH  |iiiiicrn  <»f  tli<^  *' tiiiiiMln- 
tor,"  all  of  which,  howevur,  were  in  the  hundwritin;:  of 
MiK'iiliorMon  hitnMclf  or<if  his  j-ircretariuH.  Nutwithhtan-lint; 
Bnnii)  iniidtirn  cimnlor-jiIfiiH,  tho  vunlict  of  thi;  IIi;^'hI:iiit| 
Snci.-ty  of  l<oiiih»n.  that  ini  pociriH  ..f  thr  Kiii-I  couM  ho 
found  to  cxi.Ht  in  the  nioiuoriuH  of  tht;  Ili^'hliiinJrrH,  ou^jlit 
to  bo  (NUnrluHivf.  At  the  ^aiiiu  time,  candid  criticism  niuf't 
admit  tlnit  a  work  wliich  cliciti'il  the  unbounded  admiration 
of  furh  diMsimihir  miu'ln  iih  Dr.  Parr,  Sir  Waller  Sr<itt, 
Kh.[ish..-k,  and  Nii|poh'nii  lluniiparto  must  have  in  it  clc- 
niititH  (if  iioctic  exi-elleni!0  which  encam-d  the  prejudiced 
judi^'uient  of  Maoaulay  and  iSir  Jamca  Mackintonh. 

POIITKU  C  Bli88. 

!>l4'l"li(*rson  ((Jen.  Jamks  HiitDsnYi:),  b.  in  Sandusky 
en..  O..  Nov.  11,  IHl'H;  graduated  at  tho  U.S.  Military 
Acudeiiiy  (it  tho  head  <d'  liiM  class  July  1,  is:>:i.  and  watt 
appointi'd  brevet  secnnd  lieutenant  eurps  of  enKincern; 
bis  superior  qualifiealions  caused  him  to  be  retained  at 
tho  Academy  aa  assistant  instructor  of  enffineerinjf  till 
Sept.,  IH.'il,  when  ho  waH  aHsit^ned  to  duty  in  Kew  York 
aH  assistant  en;;ineer  «in  the  dcfcncot*  of  that  harbor  and 
of  tho  imprt>veuient  of  the  lludsdii  Uiver:  iti  ls.>7,  bavinf; 
previously  (Oee.,  IS.VI)  been  ap|)ointed  full  hecnnd  lieu- 
tenant of  cnKineers,  ho  was  placed  in  charj;c  of  tho  con- 
struction of  Fort  I>elawaro,  and  nubseciuently  of  the  de- 
fences on  Alcatra/,  Island.  San  Kranei.Hco  harbor.  Cal. ;  in 
ISfiH  was  prouuitecl  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  in  IS()1  was 
onlercil  to  Uoi^ton.  Mass.,  where  he  was  cnj;a;;cd  in  orj^an- 
izinj:;  a  corps  of  engineer  troops;  in  Auj;.,  ISCil,  he  was 
made  captain  of  enj;ineors,  an<l  in  November  of  tliat  year 
was  chosen  by  (Jen.  ilalleck  as  aidc-do-camji  and  assistant 
enjjinecr  of  the  department  of  tho  Missouri,  with  the  rank 
of  iientcnant-colrmcl ;  in  May,  lSft2,  was  promoted  to  be 
colonel  and  A.  I).  ('..  brigadier-general  I'.  S.  volunteer.", 
and  major-general  in  Oct.,  isii'i;  his  brilliant  career  from 
tho  <tapture  of  Fort  Henry  in  1HI>2  up  to  tho  surrender  of 
Vicksburg  in  lS(>:j  i.s  tittinKlv  told  by  Ucn.  Grant  in  his 
letter  rccommcmlins;  McPherson  to  be  a  brigadier-general 
in  tho  regular  army  ;  be  says  of  him  :  "  He  has  been  with 
mo  in  every  battle  since  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion, 
except  liolniont.  At  Forts  Jlenry  and  Donclson,  Shiloh, 
and  the  siege  of  Corinth,  as  a  staff  officer  and  engineer, 
his  services  were  conspicuous  and  highly  meritorious.  At 
tho  second  battle  of  Corinth  his  skill  as  a  soldier  was  dis- 
played in  successfully  (;arrving  reinforcements  to  the  bc- 
sioged  garrison  when  the  enemy  was  between  him  and  tho 
point  to  bo  reached.  In  tiic  advance  through  Central  iMis- 
sissippi,  Cen.  MclMierson  commanded  one  wing  ot  tho 
army  with  all  tho  ability  possible  to  show,  he  having  tho 
lead   in  tho  advance,  anil  the  rear  retiring.      In  the  cam- 

{)aign  and  siege  terminating  with  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  ho 
las  tilled  a  conspicuims  part.  At  tho  battle  of  Port  iiibson 
it  was  under  his  direction  that  the  enemy  was  driven,  late 
in  the  afternoon,  from  a  position  they  had  succeeded  in 
holding  all  day  against  an  obstinate  attack.  His  corps. 
tho  advance  always  under  his  iuimediato  eyo,  were  the 
])ioneers  in  tho  movement  from  Port  (libson  to  Hawkin- 
son's  Ferry.  From  the  N.  fork  of  the  IJayou  Pierre  to 
Itlack  River  it  was  a  constant  skirmish,  the  whole  skilfully 
managed.  From  Hawkinson's  Ferry  to  .lacksiin  the  17th 
army  corp.s  marched  on  roads  not  travelled  by  other  troops, 
fighting  the  entire  battle  of  Raymond  alunc,  and  the  bulk 
of  Johnston's  army  was  fouglit  by  this  corps  entirely  under 
the  management  of  (Jen.  McPherson.  At  Chuminon  Hill 
tho  17th  corps  and  (Jen.  McPherson  were  conspicuous,  la 
tho  assault  of  the  22d  of  May  on  the  fortificatii)ns  of  Vicks- 
burg, and  during  the  entire  siege,  iien.  Mci*hcrson  and  his 
command  took  unfading  laurels.  He  is  one  of  tho  ablest 
engineers  and  most  skilful  generals."  Upon  this  recom- 
mendation Gen.  McPherson  was  (Aug.  1,  ISCkI)  appointed 
a  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army,  and  sotm  after 
surpriseil  the  Confederate  camp  at  Canton.  Miss.:  in  Feb., 
1S()4,  he  accompanied  Gen.  Sherman's  fanuuis  raid  to  .Me- 
ridian as  second  in  command,  and  in  March  was  assigned 
to  command  the  department  and  army  of  the  Tennessee, 
to  the  reorganizing  of  which  he  devoted  several  weeks, 
preparatory  to  the  invasion  of  Georgia;  during  tliis  fa- 
mous campaign  his  services  were  invaluable:  at  Resaca. 
Dallas,  and  the  almost  daily  severe  fighting  u]i  to  and  in- 
cluding Kenesaw  Mountain,  be  was  conspicuous  and  greatly 
distinguislicd  himself;  in  the  battles  before  Atlanta  he 
commanded  tho  left  granil  division,  an<i  it  was  here  on 
tho  22U  of  July,  ISlJi,  he  was  shot,  and  almost  instantly 
killed.  G.  C.  Simmons. 

McRae'  (John  J.),  b.  in  Wayne  co..  Miss.,  about  1810 ; 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Mississippi  in  1S.14  ;  be- 
came a  lawyer  ;  served  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature  ; 
U.  S.  Senator  1S51  j  governor  of  Mississippi  iS5t-5S  ;  was 
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iMacruuclic'nia  [(Jr.  ^<urpo<*  "Um^,"  and  aux^r,  Ibu 
"neck"),  an  e\tin<.'t  genurt  of  ungulutu  maiiiuiulH  from 
tho  tertiary  depoKitH  of  Soutfiern  Kouth  America.  (See 
MA('itATriii;Mii.  r.) 

Iflnrraiicliriii'id.'r  (from  Mnrmuchfinin — t^a*p6s, 
'*  long,"  and  ai'x»ii',  "neck"— and  the  family  ending),  a 
family  of  mammuirt  of  tho  ord'T  I'rigiihita,  and  rub-order 
Perissodactyli,  inriuding  a  single  extinct  Hpecien  from  the 
Eoceno  munpatf  deposits  of  HuenoH  Ayren  and  Patagonia. 
It  had  tno  boily  of  a  tapir,  but  a  long  neck  and  riomewbat 
horse-like  bearl;  the  nkull  had  a  ba»ii-oeeipital  which  whh 
widenofl  forward;  the  supramaxillary  boni-s  were  nearly 
rectilinear  above,  arched,  and  approximated  to  ea<;h  other 
in  front  of  tho  nasal  aperture,  but  separated  by  tho  exten- 
sion upward  of  a  median  septum  ;  the  nasal  boncH  were  ru- 
dimentary, and  above  or  behind  the  orbits;  the  dental  sericH 
was  aliufist  uninterrupted  ;  the  jiostcrior  upper  molars  (M.  2 
and  '.\)  had  each  a  shallow  valley  extending  inward  from 
tho  anterior  ))ortion  of  tho  inner  wall,  and  two  or  three 
deep  (icprcssions  in  the  inner  half:  the  lower  molars  (P.  M. 
."i,  M.  .'>)  had  two  (an  anterir»r  an'!  a  pohterior)  cresccDl- 
shaped  ridges;  the  canines  were  small.  In  these  charac- 
ters the  typo  contrasted  with  the  Pabtotheriida',  which  it 
resembled  in  tho  length  <if  the  neck.  It  may  also  be  added 
that,  while  belonging  to  the  jierissodactyl  (or  odd-toed) 
division  of  the  ungulates,  it  presents,  especially  in  the  skele- 
ton, many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  evcn-tocd  camels 
and  Ihinuis.  Thus,  in  the  elongated  cervical  vcrtcbrie  the 
canal  for  the  vertebral  artery  instead  of  perforating  the 
transverse  processes,  as  in  most  mammals,  is  confluent  with 
the  neural  canal  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  vertebrte,  and 
anteriorly  perforates  the  walls  of  that  canal.  Tho  zyga- 
pophyses  closely  resemble  those  of  the  llama  in  form,  as  do 
also  the  articular  faces  of  the  cervical  vertebne,  which  are 
much  more  flattened  than  is  usual  among  the  ungulates. 
The  radius  and  ulna  are  ankyloscd  together.  The  bones 
of  the  feet  resemble  those  of  the  odd-toed  ungulates,  and, 
as  in  the  rhinr)ceros,  there  were  three  toes  both  before  and 
(probably)  behind.  These  toes,  in  the  fore  feet  at  least, 
were  nearly  equal  in  size.  The  femur  is  long,  and  has  a 
third  trochanter.  Tho  fibula  is  entire,  but  confluent  with 
the  tibia.  The  astragalus  is  of  the  characteristic  pcris.«o- 
dactyl  type,  and  the  facet  f<tr  articulation  with  the  cuboid 
is  apparently  absent.  Further  evidence  of  the  affinities 
of  these  animals  with  tho  perissodactyls,  and  especially 
the  Pfi//rofhen'itn>,\A  afforded  by  the  six  ypper  incisors  and 
the  nearly  continuous  dental  series.  Theeanines  were  small. 
The  single  known  species  {yfucraurhmin  jtotachtmica)  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  monograph  by  Bur- 
meister.  who  has  almost  comjdctely  restored  the  skeleton. 
It  was  originally  described  by  Prof.  Owen  from  remains 
brought  by  the  great  naturalist  Charles  Darwin  from  Pata- 
gonia, and  on  account  of  peculiarities  of  the  cervical  vor- 
tebnc  compared  with  the  camels.  liy  Bnrmeister  it  was  sup- 
])osed  to  have  bad  quite  a  long,  slender  proboscis,  but  with- 
out suflicicnt  reason.  The  Afncrnurficuid  equalled  in  size  tho 
largest  hippopotamus,  but  probably  had  a  less  broad  and 
bulky  body  ami  the  neck  was  elongated.      0.  C.  Maiisr. 

Macroa'dy  (William  CnARLcs),  b.  in  London.  Eng- 
land. Mar.  :J.  iril.i  ;  d.  at  Cheltenham  Apr.  27,  1S7:1.  His 
father,  a  theatrical  manager  and  leasee,  sent  his  son  to 
Rugby  to  be  liberally  educated,  but  his  projected  career 
was  cut  short  by  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  at  the  ago 
of  seventeen  the  youth  essayed  the  stage,  making  bis  first 
appearance  at  Rirmingham  in  Umiieo  (June  7,  1810).  He 
first  undertook  Hamlet  in  ISU  ;  played  with  Mrs.  Siddons 
at  Newcastle  in  The  Ganustrr  and  Duui/lag ;  played  at 
Glasgow,  Bath,  Berwick,  and  Dublin:  was  seen  in  Lon- 
don at  Covent  Garden  as  Orestes  (Sept.  16,  LSI 6).  His 
success  was  slow,  but  steady,  and  was  dne  to  hard  work, 
rather  than  to  genius.  In  1S22  his  engagement  began  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  his  reputation  rose  in  part5  like  Vir- 
ginius  and  Jlirandola  till  ISL'O,  when  he  went  to  Drury 
Lane.  From  this  time  he  took  rank  with  the  illustrious  of 
his  profession.  The  same  year  he  visited  America;  the 
next  year  made  a  continental  tour;  in  1S28  played  in 
Parish  returned  to  England,  and  for  several  years  played 
in  London  and  all  the  chief  cities  of  the  kingdom  ;  revisited 
America  in  lSI.'i-44.  and  made  a  successful  professional 
tour  through  the  States:  made  another  engagement  in 
Paris,  and  performed  in  Humfrt  at  tho  Tuileries  before 
Louis  Philipjic ;  revisited  the  U.  S.  again  in  1849,  during 
which  the  .(stor  Place  riot  in  New  York  occurred:  in  ISoO 
began  the  long  .«eries  of  "farewells'*  to  the  theatres  in 
England,  which  terminated  at  Drury  Lane  Feb.  26.  1S61. 
Till  lS(i(t.  Mr.  Macready  lived  in  retirement  at  Sherborne, 
enjoying  society,  taking  an  interest  in  public  institutions, 
and  occasionally  giving  readings.     The  lo^t  years  of  his 
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life  were  spent  at  Cheltenham,  Mr.  Macready  was  one  of 
the  last  of  the  great  Shakspearean  actors,  a  good  scholar, 
a  man  of  fine  literary  ta^^te,  of  high  professional  ambition, 
of  elevated  character,  generous,  humane,  modest,  and  just. 
(See  Reminiscences  and  Diaries,  1S75.) 

0.  B.  Frothingham. 

McRee'  (Col.  William),  b.  at  Wilmington.  N.  C,  1788  ; 
graduated  at  the  V.  S.  Military  Academy  1S05,  and  ap- 
pointed second  lieutenant  of  engineers  ;  first  lieutenant 
180(),  captain  ISOS,  major  1812,  lieutenant-colonel  1S18. 
Prior  to  1812  was  engaged  in  the  survey  and  construction 
of  fortifications  on  the  South  Atlantic  coast :  during  the 
war  with  Great  Britain  he  served  as  chief  of  artillery  of 
Gen.  Hampton's  Northern  army,  and  later,  as  chief  en- 
gineer of  Gen.  Brown's  army,  achieved  distinction  at  the 
capture  and  defence  of  Fort  Erie  and  the  battles  of  Chip- 
pewa and  Niagara,  winning  the  brevets  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  colonel.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  with  Major 
Thayer,  he  visited  Europe,  under  orders  of  his  government, 
for  professional  observation  and  provided  with  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  professional  works  ;  returning  in  1816,  he 
was  placed  on  a  board  of  engineers  to  prepare  a  system  of 
defences  for  the  Atlantic  coast,  on  which  he  continued 
until  1810.  when,  sharing  with  other  officers  of  his  corps  the 
feeling  of  the  injustice  of  the  appointment  of  the  French 
engineer.  Gen.  Bernard,  to  the  position  especially  created 
by  Congress  for  him.  that  of  "  assistant  engineer  of  the 
U.  S.,"  with  rank  of  brigadier-general,  he  resigned  Mar. 
31,  1819.  In  1825  he  was  appointed  surveyor-general  of 
Illinois,  Missouri,  .and  Arkansas,  rendering  important  ser- 
vices.    D.  of  cholera  at  St.  Louis  Sept.  10,  1832. 

Macri'niis  (M.  Opelius).  Roman  emperor  from  Apr., 
217,  to  June,  218.  b.  in  164  of  humble  parentage  at  Ca;- 
sarea,  in  Mauritania ;  entered  the  service  of  Plautianus, 
the  favorite  of  Scptimius  Severus ;  received  different  ap- 
pointments in  the  imperial  household  ;  became  prefect  of 
the  prcctorians.  and  was  chosen  emperor  by  them  after  the 
assassination  of  Caracalla.  Shortly  after  his  accession  he 
was  defeated  by  the  Parthians.  and  lost  his  influence  with 
the  army.  The  pra?torians  rose  in  rebellion,  instigated  by 
Elagabalus,  and  the  emperor  fled  in  disguise,  but  was  dis- 
covered and  put  to  death. 

Wacro'bius  (Ambrosius  ArTRELirsTHEonosius),aLatin 
grammarian,  flourisheil  in  the  fifth  century,  but  of  his  per- 
sonal life  nothing  is  known.  Of  his  writings  are  still  ex- 
tant SitUirnnlliinun  Cinivirioriiin  Lihrt  V/L,  containing 
much  valuable  historical  and  mythological  information ; 
Commenturiiis  ex  Cicerone  in  Soniuiiim  Scipiouis,  a  series 
of  philosophical  discourses  based  on  Neoplatonic  views; 
and  an  extract  or  abridgment  of  De  iJiffcrentiiH  et  xSi>cie- 
tatihiiM  Grueci  Latinique  Verbi.  Macrobius  is  the  first  pagan 
writer  who  mentions  the  massacre  of  the  children  of  Beth- 
lehem by  Herod.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  by 
Jan  (1848-52).     There  is  no  English  translation. 

Macropod'idfP  [from  Macropus,  the  typical  genus ; 
lj.aKp6<;,  "lung."  and  ttou?,  "foot,"  and  the  family  suffix],  a 
family  of  mammals  of  the  order  Marsupialia  and  sub-order 
Syndactyli,  containing  the  kangaroos  and  kangaroo-rats 
of  Australia  and  New  Guinea.  They  have  immensely  en- 
larged hind  limbs,  by  means  of  which  they  progress  by 
great  leaps,  and  much  reduccil  fore  liuibs,  while  the  large 
thick  tail  serves  as  a  fulcrum  for  sujiport,  etc.;  tlie  head  is 
comparatively  small,  and  somewhat  deer-like  ;  the  teeth  in 
the  full  series  arc  as  follows:  molars,  ^;  canines.  ^  or  J ; 
incisors,  |;  the  sci^on<l  molar  in  each  jaw  in  the  young 
is  dccitluous,  and  followed  by  a  pcrnumcut  successor;  all 
except  the  first  are  two-ritlgcd  ;  the  c^anincs  are  small  or 
absent  in  the  ujiper  jaw,  always  absent  in  the  lower;  the 
incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  (3  -f  3)  trenchant  and  nearly 
vertical,  of  the  lower  (1  +  I)  large  and  liori/.ontal  ;  the 
stomach  is  large  and  sacculated,  and  a  long  simple  caecum 
is  developed;  the  marsujdal  pouch  opens  forward.  The 
family  is  peculiar  to  Austrabisia  and  tlie  islands  of  the 
Papuan  Archipelago,  and  is  quite  rich  in  genera  nnd  spe- 
cies. It  has  been  divided  by  systematists  into  two  families 
and  many  genera.  (I.)  The  Macropodinjo  arc  those  forms 
in  which  the  (esophagus  enters  the  stonuich  near  the  cardiac 
end,  and  embraces  the  genera  (I)  Macropun,  inchuling 
the  typical  kangaroos,  weighing  up  to  200  pounds ; 
(2J  Jln/nntturuM,  includins;  the  brunh-kangaroiis  or  wal- 
labies, weighing  fioui  10  to  .'jO  jionn'ls :  ('■'*)  Prfnujitlvn, 
or  the  rock-kangaroos,  weighing  up  to  30  pounds;  (I) 
Lagorchcstcti,  or  the  hare  kangaroos,  weighing  from  fi 
to  8  ponndfl ;  (5)  Ouyrhuifahn,  including  tlie  silky-haired 
or  rail-tail  kangaroos,  weighing  from  8  to  10  jpounds  ;  (0) 
J)orci>pnis,  (»r  New  (Juinea  knngaroos,  woigliiiig  7  or  8 
pounds;  and  (7)  />r»c/»'»/«yi(/f.  including  the  tree-kanga- 
rooa  or  wallabies,  weighing  about  30  pounds.  (II.)  The 
Ilypsiprymninu)  are  forms  in  which  the  o-sophagus  cntcr.s 
the  stomach  near  the  pyloric  end,  and  embrace  the  genera 


(1)  ffj/psiprymuns,  or  rat-kangaroos,  weighing  from  4  to  5 

pounds  :  (2)  flcttonf/ia,  or  jerboa  kangaroos,  weighing  from 
2  to  0  pounds:  and  (3)  ^L'/'ryiiuiuH  (Garrod,  1<'^75),  until 
very  recently  confounded  with  the  bettongs.  The  Dcntiro- 
lofji,  or  genera  Dendrolagns,  and  Durcopais  are  represented 
in  New  Guinea  and  Mysol ;  the  Mncropi,  or  all  the  rest,  in 
Australia.  Tasmania,  Ary,  and  the  Ke  Islands.  Itr.  Krcft, 
one  of  the  latest  writers  on  the  family,  admits  44  species 
as  natives  of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  Prof.  Owen  has 
recently  (1873)  described  some  gigantic  species  from  late 
Tertiary  caves  and  other  deposits  in  Australia,  some  of 
which,  according  to  Garrod,  are  most  nearly  related  to  the 
New  Guinea  types.  (See  also  Kangaroo  and  Marstpia- 
LiA.)  •  Theo.  Gill. 

MacSher'rystown,  post-v.  of  Conewago  tp.,  Adams 
CO.,  Pa.,  12  miles  E.  of  Gettysburg.     Pop.  21U. 

McSpar'ran  (.Tames),  D.  D.,  b.  in  the  N.  of  Ireland 
about  1695,  came  to  Narragansett.  R.  I.,  in  1721,  as  an 
Episcopal  missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  (Jospel  in  Foreign  Parts:  was  intimate  with  Berke- 
ley at  Newport;  visited  England  in  1736;  was  an  eloquent 
preacher,  and  wrote  a  historical  and  geographical  treatise 
entitled  Americn  Dimccteil  (Dublin,  1753),  which  was  re- 
printed in  Updike's  Nistory  of  the  Epiftcopal  Church  in 
iVarraffansetf,  R.  I.  (1847),  in  which  several  of  Dr.  McSpar- 
ran's  sermons  may  also  be  found.  He  was  engaged  upon 
a  more  extended  history  of  the  colonies  when  he  died  at 
South  Kingston,  R.  I.,  l)ec.  I,  1757. 

MacTier',  tp.  of  Lexington  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  703. 

Mac'tra,  the  typical  genus  of  the  family  Mactrida;,  of 
the  lamellibranchiate  mollusks.  The  Mactridie  appear 
first  in  the  Mesozoic  rocks. 

McTyeire'  (Holland  Nimmons),  D.  B.,  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  South,  b.  in  Barnwell  co., 
S.  C. ;  graduated  at  Randolph-Macon  College,  Va. ;  joined 
the  Virginia  conference  in  1845;  in  1846  took  charge  of 
St.  Francis  street  church.  Mobile;  served  the  churches  at 
Demopolis,  Ala.,  and  Columbus,  Miss.  ;  was  then  trans- 
ferred from  the  Alabama  to  the  Louisiana  conference,  and 
was  stationed  in  New  Orleans;  in  1854  was  elected  editor 
of  the  New  Orleans  Christian  Advocate  ;  in  1858  was  elected 
editor  of  the  Nashville  Christian  A(hocatc.  During  the 
war  he  was  transferred  to  the  Montgomery  conference,  and 
was  pastor  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  when  in  1866  he  was 
elected  to  the  episcopate.  He  is  now  (1875)  president  of 
the  board  of  trust  of  the  Vanderbilt  University,  He  is  the 
author  of  several  valuable  works,  among  which  is  a  book 
on  church  law  entitled  Manual  of  the  DixvipHne,  and  one 
on  the  Dufici  of  Mantcrs.  His  style  is  terse  and  effective. 
He  resides  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  T.  0.  Silmmers. 

Macuii'gie,  post-v.  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pa.;  called  also 
MiLLEKSTOw.v  (whicli  scc). 

MacVey'toAvn,  post-b.  of  Mifflin  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania R.  R.,  contains  2  churches,  a  bank  of  loan  and 
deposit,  1  newspaper,  2  hotels,  and  several  stores.  Prin- 
cipal business,  farming,  and  mining  iron  ore,  of  which 
immense  quantities  are  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Sand  for  glassmaking  is  also  found  here  in  large  quantities. 
Pop.  685.        E.  Conkad,  Ed.  "MacVevtown  Journal." 

McVick'ar  (John),  D.  D.,  b.  in  New  York  Aug.  10, 1787; 
graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1804:  took  orders  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1811  ;  became  jirofessor  of 
moral  philosophy  and  rhetoric  in  Columbia  College  in 
1817,  which  post  he  retained  nearly  half  a  century,  until 
1864.  AVrotc  a  Aarratirc  of  the  Lift-  of  Dr,  Saunirl  Hard 
(1822),  Out/incft  <f  PoUtical  Econowy' {\mU),  Memoir  of 
Rev.  E.  I).  Griffin  (1S31),  Early  Years  of  Ri^hop  Hohnrt 
(1831).  and  Prtfrnsional  Years  of  Binhop  J/ohart  (1836). 
D.  in  New  York,  Oct.  2!».  1868.  (Sec  his  Life,  by  his  son, 
W.  A.  McVickar,  D.  1).,  1873.) 

Mac'wahoc  Plantation,  tp.  of  Aroostook  co..  Mo. 
Poji.  170. 

McWhor'tcr  (Ai.exanoer),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Newcastle  co., 
Del.,  .luly  15.  1731;  graduated  at  Princeton  1757;  studied 
theology' under  AVilliam  Tcnnent ;  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  churcli  at  Newark  ;  went  on  a  mission  to 
North  Carolina  in  1761.  nml  was  sent  there  again  in  1775 
by  Congress  to  persuade  the  royalists  of  the  western  coun- 
ties to  join  with  their  brethren  in  the  Revolution;  became 
in  1778  chajdain  of  Knox's  artillery  brigade;  accepted  in 
1770  the  pastorate  at  Cluirlotte,  Mecklenburg  eo..  N.  ("., 
and  the  ]. residency  of  (Queen's  Museum  College,  then 
called  Liberty  Hall:  lost  his  Ulu-ary  by  the  invasion  of 
Cornwailis;  returned  to  Newark  17S1;  aided  in  drawing 
up  the  constitution  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church 
in  17H8;  was  for  thirty-five  years  a  trustee  of  Princeton 
College;  took  a  leading  jiart  in  collecting  funds  in  Now 


MACWilOKTKU     MAlJlJhN. 
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Kii^IilikI  for  rchiiiMiiiK  the  collcf^o  after  tho  conflaKrntion  | 
of  ISll2j  pnlili-hcil  jiccntimniiil  Koriiinn  (it  N'owiirk  in  IMOd, 
uikI  two  vdliiriiL'H  of  Huriiiontt  in  lKO;t.     I),  at  Newark  .July 

20.  |sn7. 

lliifWhorler  fAi.KXAsnKn)*  A.  M.,  b.  in  Now  York 
.Inn.  I.  IM2'J:  jjruiliiatorl  at  Yalo  IHI2:  Ktuclicid  divinity  at 
Ni'W  HiiAi-n  lsri-l:'>:  wat*  prnfcKHdr  of  Kn^cllHli  lituratnro 
nii'l  iin'tiijiliyt*i<M  lit  Mill  (InivurHity  of  Troy,  N.  Y..  IS/jll- 
tjll  ;  millinrnC   YnUvth  <'lirint,or  the  Miimtruit  Nniite  (1867). 

MarWil'liainM,  tp.  of  Otoo  co.,  Nob.     Pop.  (HO. 

MrWil'lie  (  Wim.iam),  b.  near  Lilx-rty  Hill,  KiTHhnw 
(liwtiict,  S.  <'..  N<»v.  17,  17!'.);  Horvcd  in  (Iio  war  nf  \s\'*  an 
n.l,iiilii?il  til  lii«  fntlinr.  Col.  Adniii  Mi-Willio;  jjrinluiitcil  at 
Snntli  I'lirfilinii  ('i>lk'i;c  1MI7;  Mtudiuil  Iiivv,  and  wu--^  inl- 
initlfd  ti>  the  Imr  ISIH;  nerved  for  ninny  yciirH  in  both 
Ikhimi'h  of  th«  Statu  IrfilHliitiirc ;  h'l-ttk'd  in  MiHHinnippi  an  a 
])Inntor  lsl'>:  wan  nionibrr  <»f  ('(in;;rt'Hn  from  that  Stato 
ISIS^.')!,  tiiirl  covornor  |s:,S-(;(l ;  toctk  an  aotivn  part  in  tho 
poIKii'iil  ii;;itnfinnrt  of  tlip  rnnfcilorato  movement,  and  d. 
at  Kirkwooil,  Mifs..  Mar.  :t,  isdi). 

DladdfcnK'riir*  \\n>  hirffcst  of  the  Africiin  islnndn,  10.10 
nlilo^^  liiMiT.  U.'il)  inilc!*  broad.  an<l  coinprisinK  nn  area  of 
iibiMit  'iMO.lum  !<(jiiiire  niiU'H,  iH  Hitimtoil  in  the  Indian 
Ocunn.  brt wcrn  int.  11°  i'»7'  and  25°  (2'  S..  and  iirtwccn 
Inn.  y.\°  10'  iin<l  jO"  2.V  K.,  and  (^opanited  from  Africa  by 
tho  Mo7.nmbii|iio  Channel,  250  milc><  broiul.  IMio  coast, 
mu(di  in<Iciitt>d  on  tho  wustern  witle.  nnd,  nllhou(;h  moro 
roKiihir.  aftVirdint;  several  ;;(K>d  hiirbnrH  iilsn  tin  tlic  enntorn 
side,  is  generully  lnw,  pr4-sentinij  a  belt  of  Hiind-plains  or 
tiwainps,  iind  enntainin;^  many  ln'jor)nr<  an<I  lakes.  From 
the  coast  the  surfaee  rises  in  the  saine  manner  as  on  the 
Afriean  continent,  in  terraces,  broader  and  more  jjently 
sloping?  on  the  western,  narrower  and  dividetl  by  wall-like 
cuts  on  the  eastern  side.  'I'hc  interior  forms  a  plateau 
from  ;'.0()0  to  loni)  feet  hipb.  traverserl  from  N.  to  P.  by  a 
mountain  cliain  whose  ])eaks  rise  from  00(1(1  to  12.00(1  feet, 
and  which  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  island  separates 
into  many  ranf^es,  and  forms  mountainous  resifms  of  con- 
siderable extensi(m.  Of  the  rivers  llowintr  down  the  east- 
ern slope,  none  is  navi^jable.  but  \^^  those  descenrllntf  the 
western  slope,  the  'I'sidsubu  (or  Menabe)  and  the  Man- 
gonka  (or  St.  Vincent's)  are  navijiable,  the  former  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountains.  The  climate  is  very  different  in 
tho  low  coast-reiriims.  where  tho  lieat  is  intense  nnd  a  fever 
]j  re  vails,  dan-jcrous  not  only  to  Europeans,  but  even  to 
the  nati\  es  of  the  interior  :  and  in  the  nun**?  elevater)  jiarts, 
where  the  tliormometer  seldom  rises  above  Sfi^.  Tho  rainy 
season  lasts  from  December  to  April.  Iron  and  rock-salt 
abound;  eoal  is  said  to  exist  in  some  places,  fienerally 
the  soil  is  clayey  ami  very  Jiroduetive ;  the  ve<^ef:'_tion  is 
exceedin'^Iy  rich.  Peculiar  to  the  country  are  the  ravo- 
nala  or  "traveller's  tree"  (  Vi-ftnia  ftprrioHn).  who;e  trunk 
yields  a  sweet  and  wli(dcsomc  beverage  when  nn  inci.'-ion 
is  nuide ;  the  zozoro,  a  kind  of  papyrus;  nnd  a  lichen 
growin;j  in  the  south-western  ro^it)ns  and  yielding;  a  ]iow- 
erful  clyestulf.  Kbony,  niahoi;any.  ditlerent  kinds  of  irum 
trees,  fii^s.  cocoanuts,  bread-fruit  trees.  ]ilantains,  ancl  ba- 
nanas are  frequent.  Itice  is  extensively  cultivated,  and 
forms  the  ])rinci])al  article  of  fond  ;  also  yams  and  arrow- 
root. The  cotton-(dant  bus  been  introduced  from  the  Pee- 
jee  Island-',  the  su^lJir-eanc  fnmi  Mauritius,  and  the  colVee 
tree  from  .lava,  and  they  thrive  well  :  the  cultivation,  bow- 
ever,  was  started  by  ICuropeans.  and  is  still  carried  on  by 
forei'^n  labor.  The  silkwi>rm  is  indij^enous.  and  is  reared 
on  tho  T>if>itt  r<fn/in  ;  tho  cocoon  is  often  used  by  the  na- 
tives as  an  article  of  fnn«l.  The  aye-aye  is  peculiar  to  the 
inland;  cattit*.  both  wild  and  tame,  nnd  i;eng,)ally  humped 
as  in  India;  sheep  with  fat  tails  and  covered  with  hair,  as 
in  the  Cape  of  (Jood  Hope;  swine,  wild-hojrs,  ilo-rsand  cats, 
small  leopards,  monkeys;  hirjje  but^enerally  not  veminious 
serpents;  inuuenso  crocodiles,  venerated  by  t lie  natives; 
excellent  oysters,  etc.  are  numennis.  The  inhabitants,  num- 
beriu'j  ahout  .'>,<I00.(m10,  fall.  cthindo::icalIy,  into  twoj;roups 
— the  black  on  the  western  slope,  ami  the  olive  nn  the  eastern; 
and  jiolitically  into  four  sections — the  Uovas.  Sakalavas, 
lletsileos.  and  Hetsimasarakas.  Of  these,  the  Hovas  are  tho 
rulini;  tribe,  a  race  of  mid<lle  heisrht.  but  well  proportioned, 
with  black  straij;ht  or  curled  hair,  and  hazel  eyes,  well 
pitted  and  active.  The  irovernment  is  a  military  <lespntism. 
The  reli.i:i«»n  is  idolatry,  and  Christianity.  altho*a<rb  adopted 
by  many,  especially  amon>;  the  Hovns,  has  not  suececded 
in  eradicating  certain  idd  customs,  sueh  as  infanticide  an<l 
poly^Jtuiy.  The  .Mada;jascan  laniruajre  (or  Malaj^asy)  be- 
Ion;;s  to  the  Malayo- Polynesian  family,  nnd  is  s|ioken  in 
several  dialects.  The  island  was  mentioned  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  by  Marco  Polo,  but  not  actually  known  to 
the  Europeans  until  the  bei;inninir  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
wb'Mi  in  l.iOliitwas  visited  l\v  I.nren/n  do  Almeida,  the  first 
Portu;rucse  viceroy  of  India.  Not  lonir  afterward  the  Por- 
tuguese formed  a  colony  on  tho  river   Franehere,  in   the 


provineo  of  Anony,  on  tho  CAKtcrn  cnant.  but  tho  ictilcri 
were  maHKaercd  by  the  nutiven.  In  |(U2  the  French,  and 
in  Hill  th<^  Kii((li<4b,  planted  colonies  on  the  eai<(ern  eoant* 
but  these  loo  tiLJleil,  and  for  a  lon((  time  Mada^arrar  wan 
known  to  the  Kuropeanr*  chiefly  im  the  hidtnt;-pliice  of 
pirates  and  bueeuneers,  whom  it  look  eonr<iilerable  force  to 
finally  Hiipprer<s.  In  1715  the  French  Fa-t  India  f'ompany 
foumied  a  colony  on  the  inland  of  Hi,  Mary,  and  in  I7'JH 
another  at  Fort  liauphin.  Tlie»»«  Hnicfc'led  better,  but  u 
lively  and  efh-auious  inten-oitrfe  with  Kuropean  civiliza- 
tion did  not  bet;in  until  the  reij^n  of  Itadama  I.  (|H0K-2Hj. 
He  received  the  nritinh  niisMionarieM  and  artif<anH  well  who 
came  to  tho  country.  The  native  hini^uu^e  v/an  reduced  to 
wriliui;.  the  Hiblewas  transhiled  and  prinlcrl,  a  lurpe  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  were  taught  to  read  and  converted 
to  Christianity,  the  slave-trarle,  infanlicirlc.  and  i>oly^umy 
were  abolished,  at  least  nominally, ete.  I'nder  his  kuccgkk- 
ors  tho  projfrcsH  of  civilization  was  several  times  stopped, 
nnd  the  people  threatened  to  rebipfo  int<p  pa|;anism  and 
barbarity.  Nevertheless,  in  IH71  there  were  150  stdiooU 
in  operation,  the  number  of  Christians  was  estimated  at 
.100.000.  an<I  in  1^71  the  Church  of  KnKland  appointed  a, 
bish(tp  for  Madnpiscar.  The  principal  city  is  Taniinarivo, 
situntecl  in  tho  interior,  in  tlie  pntvinec  of  Ane(»va,  in  Int. 
1S°  5ft'  S.  It  is  well  built,  has  manufactures  af  ^obl  and 
silver  ware,  of  carpets,  etc.,  and  25.000  inhabitants.  Ta- 
matave.  situated  on  the  eastern  eousl,  in  the  province  of 
Itatanimena,  in  lat.  1^*^  10'  S.,  carries  on  trade  with  Mus- 
cat. Zanzibar,  an'l  the  Cape  of  tiootl  Hope.  The  I'.  S. 
have  a  consular  agent  here,  tium-eopal.  India-rubber, 
ebony,  beeves  and  swine,  Iiides  and  arrowroot,  arc  ex- 
porlecl ;  cotton  goods,  rum,  hardware,  firearms,  ami  powder 
are  impitrted.  In  1S72,  ft  steamers  an<l  IMi  sailing  vessels 
visited  the  harbor.  (See  Itev,  William  Kllis,  Hittortf  of 
MudfnjnMrnr  (ls;iS):  Thrf.e  VIhUh  t.,  Mn^lfujnticar  (1858); 
Thv  Mitriyr  Chiirrh  (1S70):  McLeod,  Madfitjnitnar  and  iti 
Pfopfe  (ISGo);  P.  P.  Oliver,  Mtid(i,jni,rnr  \tud  the  Main. 
fjnKji  (1866);    and  ,1.  Sibree,   Madatjnurar  and    tti  I'rujtU 

\  1  >^70  }. )  i'\.V.\\  KSS  I*KTKU.SKS. 

DIad'alin,  post-v.  of  Red  Kook  tp.,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y., 

1  mile  K.  of  Tivoli.      P<ip.  (520. 

iTladar',  or  Mlldar^  the  Cftfotropt»{Ai>cleptn»)gigantea, 
a  largi'  jilant  of  the  Fast  Indies,  now  naturalized  in  the 
West  Indies  also.  Its  fibre  is  used  for  making  cloth  and 
cordage,  and  tho  bark  of  its  root  is  employed  with  ap- 
parent advantaire  in  leprosy,  elephantiasis,  syphilis,  etc. 

DIadawas'ka,  nost-tp.  of  Aroostook  co..  Me.,  on  the 
river  St.  .T<din.  inhabited  by  Acadian  French  settlers,  and 
called  Madawaska  Soutli.to  distin^nishit  from  the  Mada- 
waska  settlements  of  New  Brunswick,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
river.      Pop.  10(1. 

Mad'btiry,  tp.  of  StrafTord  co.,  X.  II..  on  the  Boston 
and  Maine  K.  K.,  4  miles  S.  of  Dover.     Pop.  -lOS. 

iMaddalo'ni  {Magdnfonnm),  town  of  Southern  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Caserta.  about  IH  miles  X.  from  Naples. 
Its  chief  interest  for  the  visitor  is  the  grand  CaroIin<»  acpie- 
duct.  built  about  1755.  which  brings  the  waters  of  the  Ti- 
burno  to  Caserta  (;J  miles  from  Maddaloni*.  where  they 
f(unx  a  fine  cascade  that  supplies  the  bikes  and  fountains 
of  the  royal  palace  gardens.  The  whole  length  of  this 
aqueduct  is  80  miles,  the  tunnels  and  bridges  being  very 
numerous,  the  latter  alone  having  cost  nearly  $1,000,000. 
The  longest,  the  Pnnto  dclla  Valle,  consists  of  three  tiers 
of  arches,  the  upper  of  -l^i  arches;  the  second.  28;  the 
lower,  10.  There  is  a  military  school  in  this  town,  with 
about  500  cadets;  also  the  (Jiordano  Bruno  Institute  for 
boys,  with  100  pu]>ils.  It  was  at  Maddaloni  that  (ten. 
IJixio  in  l.'^OO  met  the  flying  Bourbon  troops  after  the 
battle  of  Volturno.  and  drove  them  into  the  fortress  of 
Capua.      Pop.  in  1S74.  18,7t)7. 

illad'deii  (Sir  FREPKnirK^  F.  R.  S..  b.  at  Portsmouth. 
England,  in  ISOl  ;  was  from  182(j  to  ISOti  nn  employ*"'  of 
the  British  Museum  in  the  library  depnrtmcnt,  lo  which  he 
rendered  good  service  by  his  attainments  in  bibliography; 
was  knighted  in  1S32:  became  in  I8;!4  an  editor  of  tho 
Cidltrtunrtt  Topof/rapliicn  tt  Gt  nailof/irn  :  ]>ubtished  sev- 
eral rare  English  MSS.  illustrating  the  language,  history, 
and  archa'ology  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
D.  at  London  Mar.  S,  lS7:i. 

Madden  (RirnARn  Robrrt),  M.  D..  b.  at  Dublin.  Tre- 
bind.  in  170S:  travelled  in  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt 
in  1824—27:  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  ."bur- 
geons ;  was  sent  to  Jamaica  in  18;>;t  as  a  special  magistrate 
to  supervise  the  working  of  the  Emancipation  act :  becanio 
superintendent  of  liberated  Africans  at  Havana  in  18;15; 
was  commissioner  of  arbitration  in  the  mixed  court  of  jus- 
tice at  Havana  l8:itV-.1il:  member  of  the  coniniissinn  of 
inquiry  into  the  slave-trade  on  the  \V.  coast  of  Africa 
1S40;   colonial  secretary  of  Western  Australia  1847,  and 
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secretary  of  the  loan-fund  board  at  Dublin  Castle  1S50. 
He  published  i^ome  volumes  of  travels  in  Turkey  and  the 
West  Indies,  Lives  of  *Savonarola  (1854)  and  Galileo  (lS6o), 
and  several  works  u])on  Ireland,  of  whitdx  the  most  im- 
portant are  The  Lin-H  nud  'J'imea  of  the  United  Irishmen 
(1842—4:6:  republished  1874).  Historical  Xotice  < if  the  Penal 
Laws  against  lioman  CathoUes  (1865),  and  History  of  the 
Irish  Periodical  Literature  (1867). 

JHad'der   [Sax.   mtedderc ;   Fr.  garance ;   Ger.   Krapp^ 


^M^k^ 


Kubia  tiuetorum. 


KrapptrnrzeT],  the  root  of  different  species  of  Rnhia,  chiefly 
Ritbia  tinrtoruui.  The  main  sirpply  of  commerce  is  from 
Holland,  though  the  plant  was  originally  a  native  of  South- 
ern Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  where  it  is  still  cultivated  to 
a  large  extent.  In  Ohio  and  Delaware,  and  elsewhere  in 
the  U.  S.,  its  cultivation  has  been  somewhat  followed. 
Hindoo  madder,  called  nninjeet,  is  the  root  of  Ruhia  mun- 
jinta,  and  gives  the  bright  colors  to  the  East  India  chintzes 
and  calicoes.  The  term  Tnrfcn/  red,  ajiplied  to  one  of  the 
tints  produced  from  this  material,  arose  out  of  its  impor- 
tation from  the  Levant,  where  a  common  species.  Rubia 
prreffrina,  has  the  jiojiular  name  aliznri,  whence  we  get  our 
chemical  name  for  the  chief  tinctorial  principle  of  madder, 
alizarine.  (For  a  full  account  of  the  chemistry  of  A  Liz  a  RtNR, 
see  under  that  head,  by  Prof.  f'liANDLEK.)  Xcxt  to  this 
valuable  principle,  alizarine,  which,  as  now  produced  by 
artificial  chemical  means  from  coal-tar,  is  largely  driving 
madder  out  of  commerce,  the  most  important  conijiound 
derived  from  madder  is  Puiii'iniNE  (which  will  also  be 
treated  by  itself  in  its  njjpropriate  place). 

(For  the  apidicalions  of  madder  in  the  arts  of  Dyking 
and  Calico-Puintinc.  reference  may  be  made  to  the  articles 
under  those  heads,  by  Piwi".  Chandleii.)  Besides  the 
alizarine  and  purpuriiie,  there  arc  yellow  coloring-matters 
in  madder  which  are  useless  or  injurious  in  the  ojierations 
of  dyeing,  et(!.  It  has  been  maintiiined.  lmwe\cr.  that 
under  the  influence  of  a  peculiar  albuminous  ferment  which 
is  present,  a  yellow  bitter  substance,  which  was  called  by 
Schunek — one  of  the  most  distinguished  investigators  (»f 
madder — rulinu,  undergoes  a  gradual  change  into  alizarine, 
and  that  thus  madder  improves  in  its  tinctorial  power  l»y 
age  for  several  years.  This  rubian  sconis  to  bear  to  ali/.a- 
rine  relations  appr(»aching  to  those  of  a  glucoside.  In  the 
air  it  oxidizes  to  mtnanic  acid,  which  is  an  unquestionable 
glucoside.  (See  Ai.izaiune.)  Oaranrine  is  a  commercial 
profluct  obtained  from  madder,  containing  its  coloring  prin- 
ciples in  a  more  concentrated  form.  Tin;  method  c(Hisists 
in  boiling  with  sulphuric  acid  somewhat  diluted,  which 
abstracts  much  useless  material;  and  the  residue  consti- 
tutes but  about  one  third  of  the  original  madder.     There 


are  several  varieties  of  garaneine,  known  by  difi'erent 
names.  Madder-Lakes.  —  These  costly  preparations  are 
little  used  except  for  pigments  by  artists.  They  are  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  alum  in  a  solution  of  madder,  and  then 
precipitating  with  an  alkaline  carbonate.  H.  M^l'ktz. 

Mad'dox,  tp.  of  Calhoun  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1280. 

Madei'ra,  an  island  belonging  to  Portugal,  and  situated 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  lat.  32°  36'  and  32° 
53'  N.,  aiul  between  Ion.  16°  40'  and  17°  20'  W.  Area,  345 
square  miles.  The  island  is  of  volcanic  origin,  though 
earthquakes  occur  very  seldom.  The  ground  is  high,  the 
average  elevation  being  2000  feet,  and  the  surface  moun- 
tainous. The  coasts  are  steep,  precipitous,  and  affording 
few  harbors.  In  the  interior  the  land  rises  still  higher 
until  it  reaches  its  greatest  height  in  Pico  Ruivo,  6050  feet. 
But  it  is  everywhere  intersected  by  deep,  well-watered,  and 
fertile  valleys.  The  climate  is  very  equable,  average  heat 
in  the  summer  being  74°  and  in  the  winter  64°.  In  the 
valleys  tropical  plants  are  grown — rice,  sugar,  coffee,  ba- 
nanas, pineapples,  and  oranges ;  on  the  more  elevated  fields 
vines,  chestnuts,  and  wheat  are  cultivated,  and  the  table- 
land is  covered  with  fine  forests  and  extensive  pastures. 
The  inhabitants,  numbering  118,37'J,  are  a  mixture  of  Por- 
tuguese, Moors,  and  negroes,  and  described  as  a  vigorous, 
healthy,  and  industrious  race.  Since  the  grape  disease  in 
1852  the  vine-cultivation,  which  formerly  made  the  island 
celebrated,  has  declined  very  much,  but  the  coff"ee  tree  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  vine,  and  succeeds  very  well.  The 
capital  is  FrxriiAL  (which  see).  Madeira  was  discovered 
in  1416,  and  soon  after  colonized  by  the  Portuguese. 

Madeira,  a  great  navigable  river  of  Brazil,  South 
America,  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Beni  and 
Marmora,  rising  in  Bolivia,  flows  N.  E.  TOO  miles,  and 
enters  the  Amazon  in  lat.  3°  25'  S.  and  Ion.  59°  45'  AV. 

Madeira-nut,     See  Walnut. 

Madeira  Wine.     See  Wine. 

Made'lia,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Watonwan  co., 
Minn.,  on  the  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City  R.  R.,  23  miles  S. 
W.  of  Mankato,  on  the  Watonwan  River,  has  3  churches, 
5  school-houses,  1  newsjiaper.  2  hotels,  IS  business-houses, 
and  1  flouring-mill.     Pop.  675. 

B.  C.  Sanborn,  Ed.  "Madelia  Times." 

Ma'dia  [Chilese,  madia^  Oil,  the  fixed  oil  expressed 
from  the  seeds  of  Madia  notira,  a  composite-flowered 
annual  herb  of  Chilian  origin,  now  cultivated  in  Europe. 
The  oil  is  of  excellent  quality,  is  not  easily  thickened  by 
cold,  and  is  valued  as  a  lubricant.  The  oil-cake  is  used  as 
food  for  live-stock. 

Mad'ison,  county  of  Alabama,  bounded  N.  by  Ten- 
nessee. Area.  700  square  miles.  The  Ts'.  part  is  elevated. 
The  S.  is  a  wide  fertile  plain,  extending  to  the  Tennessee 
River.  Live-stock,  grain,  and  cotton  are  the  staple  prod- 
ucts. The  countv  is  traversed  bv  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  R.  R.    "Cap.  Huntsviile.  "  Pop.  31,267.     . 

Madison,  county  of  N.  Af.  Arkansas.  Area,  830 
square  miles.  It  is  in  the  Ozark  Mountains,  and  has  great 
forests  and  mineral  wealth.  Coal,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  and 
copper  have  been  found.  The  valleys  arc  very  fertile. 
Corn,  cattle,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  staple  products.  Cap. 
Huntsviile.     Poi..  8231. 

Madison,  county  of  Florida,  bounded  N.  by  Georgia. 
Area.  750  square  miles.  It  is  for  the  most  part  extremely 
fertile.  Corn,  cotton,  and  all  the  products  of  the  Gulf 
States  are  successfully  grown.  The  county  abounds  in 
timber,  which  is  manufactured  and  largely  exported.  It 
is  traversed  bv  the  Jacksonville  ^lobile  and  Pensacola 
R.  R.     Cap.  Madison.     Pop.  11,121. 

3Iadison,  county  of  N.  E.  Georgia.  Area,  290  square 
miles.  It  is  uneven,  and  in  part  fertile.  Iron,  gold,  and 
granite  are  fouml.  Indian  corn  is  the  principal  crop 
raised.     Cap.  D.anielsville.     Pop.  5227. 

Madison,  county  of  Illinois,  bounded  W.  by  the  Mis- 
sissipjii  River.  .\rea,  740  square  miles.  It  is  generally 
elevated  and  very  fertile.  Coal  is  extensively  mined. 
Live-stock,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  The 
manufactures  include  carriages,  sarldlcry.  clothing,  cooper- 
age, flour,  furniture,  brick,  metallic  wares,  etc.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  various  railroads,  mostly  centring 
at  Alton,  the  largest  town,  and  at  St.  Louis.  Cap.  Ed- 
wardsvillc.      Pop.  44,131. 

Madison,  county  of  E.  Central  Indiana.  Area,  400 
square  miles.  It  is  level  and  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  and 
wool  are  stnjile  products.  The  manufactures  of  lumber 
and  carriages  are  important.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Pitts- 
burg Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  and  the  Bee-lino  R.  Bs. 
Cajj.  Anderson.     Pop.  22.770. 

iHndison,  capital  of  S.  Central  Iowa.  Area,  576 
square  miles.     It  is  a  fertile,  wcll-wutcred  prairie  region. 
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Coal  is  I'iimihI.  Ciilllu,  (jiiiiii,  "ii'l  «""!  nro  lonilinir  proil- 
uctH.  Till!  ciiiiiily  iH  IniviTuccI  l)y  ii  Ijruiicli  iif  llio  ('lii- 
oftj!"  't'l'k  l»l"iiil  iiiiil  I'liiilio  it.  U.  Clip.  WiiUcrxftt. 
I'..|..  I.i.ssl. 

niiKliNOii,  iMiiinly  of  K.  Cintrul  Konturky,  bounded 
N.  I.y  Kfiilurky  Itivrr.  It  is  n)MiiiK  unci  hilly,  but  vitv 
I'crliic.  Live  nliM'k,  ^rnili.  Hiul  wiMil  iiri'  Iciiilini;  iirii.liirl.s. 
I-'liMir  iiiirl  furriii;;(!M  tire  iiuiiuiCiictiircil.  '\'\ir  r<ninty  in 
Inui'isdl  by  II  branc'b  of  tlui  lioiiisvillo  iiinl  Knoxvillo 
II.  II.  Aruii.  iiOU  »i|imi'u  miles.  Cup.  lUclimond.  Pop. 
111,. .1:1. 

i>f  iiilisoii,  |Miri»li  of  N.  K.  I.oiiiHiiinii.  boiinrlod  K.  by  tho 
Mi.^i>-i|p|ii  ItinT  mill  W.  by  tlio  nuvi|;iibl('  liiiyoii  'rrnsiis. 
Anil,  H.il)  »i|iiiir«  liiilm.  It  is  »oiiic«  lint  iiiiiliilatilli;.  fiirlili', 
iiiiil  iiiiistly  well  wiHidcd.  Ciilloii  iiml  ciiili  iiii'  staple  proil- 
iirts.  The  county  is  triivi-rsi'il  by  the  North  LouiHiana 
anil  Texa.s  II.  K.      Cap.  I>ella.      Pop.  .HC.IMI. 

IWlnlison,eoiiiity  of  Cintral  Mississippi,  bounded  N.W. 
by  llie  llitf  lilai'k  and  S.  K.  by  I'earl  Hiver.  Area,  O.'iO 
»i|iiiire    miles.     Tlie    surfaee    in   diversilii^d,    the    soil    very 

superior.     liivo-sloek Iton.  ami  eorn  are  leading  prod- 

uels.  Tho  county  is  traversed  by  the  New  Orleans  Jiiek- 
suii  and  (ireat  Northern  K.  K.  Cap.  Canton.  Pop. 
l.'ii,'.i|'<. 

MitiliNOnt  county  of  S.  E.  Missouri.  Area,  11(1  square 
miles.  It  is  broken  and  hilly,  with  fertile  valleys.  Iron, 
loud,  copper,  and  nickel  are  lur^ely  mined,  and  ^old,  plii- 
tiniliu,  sihcr,  and  other  nielals  have  been  foiiinl.  Corn  is 
the  principal  ii'.>;ricultiirul  proiltict.  The  county  is  trii\  erscd 
by  the  ."^t.  I.toiis  anil  Iron  Mountain  11.  K.  Cap.  Freder- 
ii'klovMi.      Pop.  S.SI'.I. 

jMiidisiiii*  county  of  Montiina,  boiimled  .^.  by  Idaho, 
from  which  it  is  separati'd  by  the  iniiin  ranj;c  of  the  Uocky 
Mioinlaiiis.  Area.  11  lis  siiiiare  miles.  The  county  i.s 
bounded  N.  by  tho  .Icfi'crson  I'"oik,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
Madison  I''ork  of  the  .Missouri,  it  has  larfTc  areas  of 
arable  bind,  but  the  mining;  and  milling  of  ^old-bearing 
quart?,  are  the  chief  industries.  Cap.  Virginia  City.  Pop. 
2I)SI. 

Itlndisoii,  county  in  E.  Central  Nebraska.  .Area,  .'ul 
S(|n:irc  miles.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  fertile  re;;iiin,  well 
adapted  to  wheat  and  stock  raising.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  KlUhorn  River.     Cup.  Norfolk.     Pop.  Ii;i:t. 

l>lntlis<in,  county  of  E.  Central  Now  York.  Area, 
G70  square  miles.  Its  N.  boundary  is  on  Oneida  hake.  Tbo 
N.  portion  i.s  level,  but  farther  S.  it  becomes  hilly  and 
broken.  The  soil  is  very  proiluctive.  Live-stock,  grain, 
fruit,  wool,  tobacco,  bay,  bops,  butter,  and  cheese  are 
largely  iirodiiccd.  Carriages,  Hour,  brick,  lumber,  leather, 
cider,  coojierage,  bo.\cs,  lime,  water-lime,  furniture,  and 
metallic  wares  are  among  tbo  munufactiircd  articles. 
Building-stone,  gy)»siim,  etc.  are  quarried.  Tho  county  is 
traversed  by  the  Erie  and  Chenango  canals  and  by  six 
railroads.     Cap.  Morrisville.     Pop.  4;i,.'>22. 

Itladison,  county  of  W.  Xorth  Candina.  Area,  fiOO 
sfpiare  miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  W.  by  Tennessee.  It  is 
traversed  by  tho  beautiful  French  Broad  Hiver,  and  is 
situated  in  a  picturesque  mountain-region,  with  fertile 
viiUevs  and  great  mineral  wealth.  Corn  is  tho  ])rincipul 
crop 'raised.     Cap.  .Marshall.      Pop.  S192. 

Mtidison,  county  of  Central  Ohio.  Area,  480  square 
miles.  It  has  an  undulating  surfaee  and  a  fertile  soil. 
Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  Carriages, 
wagons,  etc.  arc  manufactured  quite  extensively.  It  is 
tra\crsed  by  the  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  tlie 
Columbus  Springfield  and  Cincinnati,  the  Little  Miami, 
iiiiil  other  railroads.      Cap.  London.      Pop.  l.^fi.'llt. 

.MatliNon,  county  of  W.  Tennessee.  It  is  fertile,  level 
and  well  watered.  Li\e-stock.  grain,  and  cotton  are  tbo 
staples.  Flour  is  the  Icaiting  article  of  manufacture.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  and  the  Jlis- 
sissip'pi  Celilral  U.  Us.      Cap.  .lackson.      Po)i.  2:1, 4S0. 

.tintlisoil,  county  of  E.  Central  Texas,  bounded  E.  by 
the  Trinity  and  W.  by  the  Navasota  Uiver.  It  is  level,  well 
timbered,  and  productive,  tlrain.  live-stock,  and  cotton 
are  the  sta]iles.  Area,  336  square  miles.  Cap.  Madison- 
villc.     Pop.  40B1. 

Mndison,  county  of  X.  W.  Virginia,  hounded  X.  V. 
by  the  Itliie  Kidge  and  S.  W.  and  S.  by  the  Uapidan 
Uiver.  .\re:i.  27.'>  square  miles.  It  is  hilly  and  moiin- 
tiiinous.  with  jdeasant  scenery  and  fertile  valleys.  To- 
bacco and  grain  are  staple  products.  Cap.  Madison  Court- 
house.    Poji.  SliTO. 

niildisoil,  tp.  of  tJrant  eo.,  .■\rk.     Pop.  fillj. 

iMatlisoii,  post-v.  of  St.  Francis  co.,  .\rk.,  on  the  Jlem- 
phis  and  Little  Kock  H.  U.,  on  tho  navigable  St.  Francis 
Kiver. 

I>Iadison,  t|i.  of  Sevier  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  40S. 


IHadiMon,  tp.  and  ponl-v.  of  Now  Ilnvcn  «o..  Conn.,  on 
the  Shore  Line  H.  K.,  and  on  Long  Island  Sound,  ba^ 
Koiiie  manufiietiires,  in  tho  neat  of  Leo'rt  Academy,  anil  has 
a  fire  insur.mee  euinpany.      Pop.  IHI4. 

MildiHon,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Madison  co.,  Kla.,  on  the 

.Iiieksoiiville  Pensa<-«da  and    Mobile  U.  K.,  50  milen  W.  of 

Tallahassee,  bus  '.',  tdiurelles,  I  newspaper,  I   cotton-mill,  I 

griKt-mill,  1  saw-mill,  and  a  iiunibe'r  of  MtorcM.      Pop.  !<2I. 

A.  A.  Ei.i.KNWoiii).  En.  "Madidon  Ukcoiiukii." 

madiNiin,  post-v.,  cai>.  of  .Morgan  eo.,  (la.,  on  tbe 
(:er>rgia  It.  K.,  111:1  miles  \V.  of  Aiigiisla  and  l>S  miles  froiii 
Atlanta,  has  I  nc'Wspaper,  :;  bank  in;r-lioiiHes,  40  stores,  2 
steam  cotton-gins,  anil  I  steam  saw-mill.  Principal  biifi- 
ness,  the  cotton-trade,  ita  annual  rccciptH  being  about 
12,OU0  bales.     Pon.  about  2500. 

11.  C.   lill.M.VCS,  En.  "  IIoMK  .lol'IlXAI.." 

DlndiNon,  post-tp.  of  Kiebland  co..  III.     Pop.  1103. 

I>Iadisoil,  tp.  of  Allen  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  I27K. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Carroll  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  727. 

MtKlison,  tp.  of  Clinton  co.,  Ind.     I*op.  SCi. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Daviess  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1440. 

Madison,  tp.  of  .lay  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1279. 

iMatlison,  city,  ca[i.  of  .leOcrson  co..  Tnd.,  on  the  Ohio 
lti\4-r. '.Ml  miles  below  Cincinnati,  tho  terminus  of  a  division 
of  the  .lefi'crson\  ille  Madison  and  Indianujxilis  II.  It.,  regu 
larly  laitl  out  and  well  built,  does  a  large  nusincss  in  pork- 
jiucking  and  the  provision-trmle,  has  :{  banks.  \h  churches, 
a  ilaily  and  2  weekly  newspapers,  graded  public  schools,  a 
library  of  400U  volumes,  and  numerous  millH.  founilrics, 
ma<;hino-sli(»ps,  tanneries,  and  breweries.  It  lias  daily  com- 
iiMinication  by  steamer  with  <>incinnati  and  Louisville.  Pop, 
111.70(1. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  974. 

Matlison,  tp.  of  Morgan  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1042. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  723. 

Ma«Usoii,  tp.  of  Putnam  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1043. 

Madison,  tp.  of  St.  .loseph  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1097. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Tipton  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1729. 

Madison,  tp.  of  AVushington  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  835. 

Madison,  tp.  of  liuchunan  co.,  la.     Pop.  001. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Butler  co.,  la.     Pop.  293. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Clarke  co.,  la.     Pop.  419. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Fremont  co.,  la.     Pop.  1277. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Hancock  co.,  la.     Pop.  191. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Johnson  co.,  la.     Pop.  800. 

Madison,  post-tp.  of  Jones  co.,  la.     Pop.  1067. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Lee  co.,  la.     Pop.  219. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Madison  co.,  la.     Pop.  1036. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Maba.ska  co.,  la.     Pop.  953. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Polk  co.,  la.     Pop.  2026. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Poweshiek  co.,  la.     Pop.  769. 

Madi.son,  tp.  of  Vinncshiek  co.,  la.     Pop.  891. 

Madison,  post-tp.  of  Greenwood  CO.,  Kan.     Pop.  2S4.  1 

Madison,  post-tp.  of  Somerset  co.,  Me.,  on  the  E.  side  ; 

of  Kenncbeek  Kiver.  6  miles  N.  of  Norridgewoek,  has  4  | 

churches  and  manufactures  of  leather,  starch,  lumber,  and 
other  goods.      Pop.  1 101. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Lenawee  CO.,  Mich.     Pop.  1294. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Cedar  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1501. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Clarke  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1000. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Grundy  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1396. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Harrison  co..  Mo.     Pop.  S61. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Johnson  co..  Mo.     Pop.  .3329. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Mercer  co..  Mo.     Pop.  2021. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Polk  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1361. 

Madison,  post-v.  of  Madison  co..  Neb.,  on  I'nion  Orcek, 
28  miles  N.  of  the  I'nion  Pacific  U.  R..  has  1  church,  1  news- 
paper, a  savings  bank.  1  flouring-mill.  2  hotels,  a  park,  and 
a  number  of  stores.  Principal  business,  farming  ami  stock- 
raising.  TiiEROS  M.  Bi.AKr.i.v.  En.  ".MAnisoN  Kkvikw." 

Madison,  post-tp.  of  Carroll  co..  X.  II..  on  the  Ports- 
mouth Great  Falls  and  Conway  R.  R.,  has  nianuracturc9 
of  shoes  and  other  commodities.      Pop.  616. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Middlesex  en..  X.  J.     Pop.  1634. 

Madison,  post-v.  of  Chatham  tp..  Morris  co.,  X.  J..  28 
miles  \V.  of  New  York,  on  the  Morris  and  Essex  R.  R., 
finelv  situated,  is  largely  inhabited  by  business-men  of 
New-York,  and  is  the  site  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary 
(Methodist  Episcopal),  attacheil  to  which  is  a  bcaulit'ul 
park  of  95  acres.  It  has  a  manufactory  of  screws  and 
other  industries. 
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Madison,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Chenango  Canal  and  the  Delaware  Lackawanna  and  West- 
ern R.  R.,  contains  Madison  Lake,  which  has  no  outlet, 
and  has  5  churches,  2  cheese-factorieSj  2  vinegar-factories, 
2  grist  and  2  saw  mills.     Pop.  2402. 

3Iadison,  tp.  of  Guilford  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  840. 

Madison,   post-v.  of  Rockingham   co.,  N.  C,  at  the 
junction  uf  the  Dan  and  Mayo  rivers,  has  :i  churches,  1 
weekly  newspaper,  8  stores,  2  tobacco-warehouses,  (i  to- 
bacco-factories, and  carriage  and  other  shops.     Pop.  29o. 
Oliver  <t  Thcmi'Sox,  Eds.  "  E.vterphise." 

Madison,  a  v.  and  tp.  of  Butler  co.,  0.,  on  the  Great 
Miami  River,  opposite  Middletown,  and  on  the  Cincinnati 
Hamilton  and  Dayton  R.  R.     Pop.  of  v.  lo8;  of  tp.  2460. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Clark  co.,  O.     Pop.  1905. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Columbiana  co.,  0.     Pop.  1202. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Fairfield  co.,  0.     Pop.  1292. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Fayette  co.,  0.     Pop.  1.300. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  0.,  contains  the  villages 
of  Groveport  and  Wineliester.     Pop.  3440. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Guernsey  co.,  0.     Pop.  1170. 

Madison,  t|i.  of  Hancock  co.,  0.     Pop.  967. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Highland  co.,  0.,  contains  the  village 
of  Greenfield.     Pop.  :32lll. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Jackson  co.,  0.     Pop.  2174. 

Madison,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Lake  co.,  0.,  on  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  R.,  40  miles  E.  of  Cleve- 
land and  4  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  has  4  churches,  a  graded 
public  school  and  a  seminary,  a  newspajjer,  1  hotel,  sev- 
eral mills  and  factories,  and  a  number  of  shops  and  stores. 
Principal  pursuit,  raising  potatoes,  the  annual  yield  being 


from  200,000  to  250,000  bushels.  Pop.  of  v.  757 ;  of  tp. 
2913.  Fekdinand  Lee,  Eu.  "Gazette." 

Madison,  tp.  of  Licking  co.,  0.     Pop.  959. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  0.     Pop.  2097. 

Madison,  tji.  of  Muskingum  co.,  0,     Pop.  1072. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Perry  co.,  0.     Pop.  685., 

Madison,  tp.  of  Pickaway  co.,  0.     Pop.  883. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Richland  co.,  0.     Pop.  1521. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Sandusky  co.,  0.     Pop.  985. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Scioto  co.,  0.     Pop.  1578. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Vinton  co.,  0.     Pop.  162.3. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Williams  co..  0.     Pop.  1532. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Armstrong  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1621. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Clarion  eo..  Pa.     Pop.  1935. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Columbia  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  lOSB. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Luzerne  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1530. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Perry  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1577. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Caroline  co.,  Va.     Pop.  3682. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Charlotte  co.,  Va.     Pop.  3222. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Cumberland  co.,  Va.     Pop.  2752. 

31adison,  tp.  uf  Orange  co.,  Va.,  on  the  Washington 
and  Great  Southern  R.  R.     Pop.  3773. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Shenandoah  co.,  Va.     Pop.  3001. 

Madison,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Boone  co.,  W.  Va. 

Madison,  citv.  cap.  of  Wisconsin  and  seat  of  justice  of 
Dane  co..  in  lat.  4.')°  4'  2"  N.  and  Ion.  S9°  21'  W.,  75  miles  W. 
of  Milwaukee,  is  located  ujion  an  undulating  isthmus  be- 
tween Lakes  Mendota  and  Monona,  788  feet  above  the  sea 
and  210  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  The  cupitol  is  beautifully 
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situated  in  a  i)ark  of  13  acres.  All  the  leading  railroads 
centre  here,  (■onnecting  the  city  with  the  important  points 
in  every  direction.  The  city  contains  the  Statf^  Vniversity, 
a  commercial  college,  and  a  number  of  excellent  Sfdiools, 
12  churches,  1  national  and  3  State  lianking-houses,  2 
daily,  I  tri-wcckly,  and  7  weekly  ncwsiia|icr»,  manufac- 
tories of  agricultural  tools,  reapers,  jdoughs,  etc.,  1  woollen- 
factory,  an  extensive  (louring-lnill,  several  carriage  anrl 
wagon-factories,  a  stcreoty]]C-foundry,  good  hotels,  and 
several  usual  shops,  stores,  etc.  Near  the  city  is  located 
an  insane  asylum.     Pop.  of  city,  ill 76;  of  tp.  10,03.3. 

Dwiii  ,\t«oiiIi,  Kii.  "State  .Ioiiinai.." 


Madison  (.Tames),  D.  D.,  h.  near  Port  Republic,  Va., 
Aug.  27,  1749,  was  ii  secmid  cousin  of  Pres.  Madison; 
graduated  at  William  and  Mary  College  1768;  studied 
law,  anil  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  hut  abandoncil  that  pro- 
fession for  the  ministry  of  the  I'rotestant  Episcopal  Cliinch. 
In  1773  lie  was  chosen  ]irofessor  of  mathcmiilics  in  Williiim 
and  Mary  College,  and  became  president  of  that  inslilotion 
in  1777.  lie  visited  England  in  1775,  and  again  in  1777, 
where  he  pursued  a  course  of  study  at  London  in  several 
advanced  branches  of  science,  kept  the  ccdlcgc  open  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  became  professor  of  natural 
and  moral  i)hilosophy    17X1.  \mi-<  I'onsecraled   first  bishop 
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of  Vir^fihiii  liy  tlic  urrtibiMhop  of  Cnnlorbury  In  Litmlxitli 
Piiliici)  Si'iit.  lU,  l7'Mi,)tii<l  coiitiniicil  to  <lir«i-liiirt;e  liJH  ilniiuM 
aH  (!(illu;^iaL(j  [irtiKiilrnt  iiini  prMli^Hnor  until  lii^  ili-iith,  Mur. 
(i,  iHIl'.  IIo  |iul)lislii-il  f«('Vcnil  (>i'ciif*i(iiiiil  iuIiIithhch,  a 
Ktiluffif  >ui  \V»iM/iiiii/t;n  (|h)MI),  II  liiri;r  iiiii|i  of  X'irKinia, 
iind  Homo  )iu|ii>rH  in  Itiirton'n  Junnntl  mid  in  tin.*  TntiiHiic- 
tiiniH  of  thi;  Aiiiuriuiin  tSuciuty,  vuIh.  ii.,  iii.,  iiml  iv. 

illudiNon  (.Iamks),  fourth  I'ruNitlcut  of  (ho  ('.  S..  )i.  iit 
I'oit  ('i)iivviiy.  I*iin<-r  (loorj^o  (-o.,  \'ii.,  the  ri-Kirli-in-c  of  Win 
miitnnial  ^iaiMl|mri'nt^,  Mur.  I  (i,  \~.t\.  wiim  llir  clilr^t  'if 
tliu  Hnvun  uliililrcii  of  ii  wt;itlthy  i»laiitt'r.  Col.  .lurries  Madi- 
Hon  ()f  Moiiliiuliur.  Oranjjo  at.,  by  Imh  wife,  Kk'anor  Con- 
way; Htiiiliril  hatiii.  (tii-uU.  Ficncli,  and  Italian  under  the 
tuIorHhi|i  of  the  [niri.di  iniirislci-.  Ui-v.  'rimrniH  Murtin  ;  fil- 
tered llie  Collr;;e  of  New  .lcrH»-v  at  Triii'-ftoii  in  I7<i0,  and 
Kradriated  in  1771,  lurt  rt?iiniin(*d  for  Hr\  eral  ninnlliM  nursu- 
inx  aeiiurHe  of  i-eadinj;  nnclrr  the  (fuidanee  of  l're><.  Withor- 
fl|)oi>n.  At  tliirtttnie  lie  xerir>uHly  iind  permanently  injured 
liin  liciilth  hy  atlowin;;  hiiii.Hflf  but  ttu'er  or  four  hoiirn  of 
hU'i'ji  ;  i-eturned  to  \'irj;iiiia  In  177-*,  and  conrriniiid  fortwo 
years  an  JniM^Hyiint  r'tiidy,  noniinnlly  directeit  to  the  law, 
but  really  ineludin;;  extendeil  rewearelien  in  theolo;(y,  phi- 
lo.^ophy,  find  p-nnral  literature.  His  iittontion  wan  then 
absorbed  by  the  inipenilin);  xtru^j;le  for  indi-pendenee, 
with  which  wus  elcHcIy  <*oniu'rt<'d  in  \'irKiniii  a  lo(!aI  eon- 
tniver.ny  on  the  Hubject  of  relijjiouH  toleration.  The  Church 
of  Kn-;liind  wns  the  estiibliMhcd  utato  rcli^^ion  in  the  Old 
Dominion,  and  other  denoininationM  laboreil  under  Hcri- 
ous  disabilities,  the  enfm-fement  of  wliieh  was  rij;htly  op 
wron;^ly  eharacterized  by  them  iis  persecution.  .Madison 
took  a  prominent  stnnd  in  behalf  of  the  removal  of  all 
disabilities,  repe-itcdly  appeared  in  the  court  of  his  own 
county  to  defend  the  M:Lii(i>it  nonconformists,  was  ole(rtei| 
from  Orani^e  co.  to  the  \  ir^inia  convention  in  the  sprint^ 
ef  17(Wi,  and  si^xn't'izf*'!  the  beijinninj^  of  his  public  career 
by  procurin-x  the  passa-^e  of  un  umcndriient  to  the  Declar- 
ation of  Ki'^hts  as  prepared  by  (leor;^n  M:i-inri.  substitutini; 
for  the  term  "  tolernfion  "  a  more  empli:i(ic  nssiMtirin  of 
reli'^ious  liberty.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
Virj;inia  assembly;  was  chosen  in  Xov.,  1777,  a  member 
of  the  council  of  state,  and  in  Mar.,  17^0,  took  his  .seat  in 
the  Continentjil  -Con'<re.-<s.  where  ho  first  j;;iinc(l  pi-omi- 
nence  thi-ou<^h  his  enen^etic  o|)positi(Ui  to  tlie  i-^suc  of 
paper  money  by  the  States.  Ho  was  made  clminnan  of 
tho  oommittoo  on  forei'^n  relations,  and  as  sueh  wrote  an 
able  memorandum  for  tlio  use  of  the  American  ministers 
in  France  ;ind  Spain,  establishiim  tlie  claims  of  the  yoiui'.^ 
ropublie  to  tlio  territories  between  the  Alletjliany  Sloun- 
tains  and  tho  Mississippi,  and  to  tho  freo  navit^ation  of 
that  river.  In  I73;l  be  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
ways  and  means,  was  the  prin-i|i:vl  author  of  the  system 
of  .evonuo  then  ad.tpted.and  wrote  on  tli.at  subjecrttho  ad- 
dress to  tho  States  adopted  by  Con'^re-^s.  As  a  member 
of  tho  Vir-^inia  ]e.':;isIatiiro  I7*t-S(»,  Madison  rentlercd  im- 
portant service  by  jiromotin'^  and  jiarticipatin';  in  that  re- 
vision of  the  statutes  wliieh  eircetuilly  noolished  tho  rem- 
nants of  the  feul;jl  system  subsistent  up  t<i  tliat  time  in 
tho  form  of  entails,  primo'^cniture,  and  state  support 
given  to  tho  An:;liean  Church;  and  his  Mcinorial  nnd 
Rrmnnistninre  on  the  latter  sublciit  was  one  of  his  ablest 
st;ito  papers.  In  dan.,  \~'M^,  he  tiok  tho  initiative  in  pn>- 
posin;^  a  ineetinj;  of  State  comrnis.iionors  to  (hsvi^^o  measures 
tor  more  sati.^ia-^tory  eommoreial  relations  between  tho 
States;  represented  Vir;^inia  at  the  Annapolis  meotin;^ 
whijh  i.^.^uod  tho  e.ill  for  the  national  ct)nstitutional  eon- 
venfion  {Sept.,  l7.>o):  was  a  delegate  to  tiiat  convention, 
wbiuh  met  at  I'hihulclpiiia  May.  1787  ;  was  one  of  tho  chief 
frame-.'s  t)f  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  and  perhaps  its 
able. a  advocate  in  the  pa'jies  of  the  FcdernlUt.  lie  was  a 
mombor  of  the  lirst  four  Conjcresses.  17SU-il7.  in  which  he 
maintained  a  moderate  oppo;iilion  to  Hamilton's  financial 
policy;  declined  the  mission  to  Franco  and  tho  sccrctarv- 
ship  of  state,  and,  j^radually  idontifyin'j  himself  with  tho 
Kepublioan  party,  became  from  1702  its  avowed  loader, 
and  in  I7l*t>  was  its  choice  for  the  Presidency  as  successor 
to  \Vasbin;^ton,  but  declined  to  be  a  candidate.  During 
tho  stovmy  administration  of  John  Ailams.  Madison  re- 
mained in  private  Hie.  but  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
'■  Resolutions  of  I  7'.»S  "  adopted  by  the  Virijinia  lej^islature, 
in  condemn. ition  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  as  well  as 
of  tho  *'  Report*  (ISOO)  in  which  he  defended  those  reso- 
luti!>ns,  which  is  by  many  considered  his  ablest  state 
paper.  Tho  preat  reaction  in  imblic  sentiment  which 
seated  Jefferson  in  the  prc-^iclential  chair  was  lar-relv  I 
owinj^  to  tho  writin.i^s  of  .Madison,  who  was  eonsequentlv 
well  cntitlcil  to  tho  po:;t  of  seerctary  of  state,  which  ho 
tilled  durin;^  tho  whole  administration  of  his  friend  with 
such  ability  as  to  nvke  him  the  natural  successor  in  the  ' 
tdiief  mairistracv.  Chosen  President  l\v  nn  electornl  vote  j 
of  Vl'l  to  U:\,  Madison  was  in'iu*;nratod  Mar.  4,  ISOfl,  at  a  1 
critical  period,  when  the  relations  of  the  U.  S.  with  Great  i 


Hritain  woro  bccominfc  cnibittorcd,  iind  hlfi  flmt  term  wim 
puKHud  in  diplomatic  fjuarrelx,  a;^^ruvated  by  the  lu-t  of 
non-intereourHo  id*  May,  lK|ll,  nnd  finally  rcNultin^  In  a 
declaration  of  war,  June  |H,  |N|2.  In  the  iiutiiinn  Ma'l- 
ison  was  re-elected  to  the  I'rer-ideney  by  I2K  electoral  volen 
to  M'J  in  favor  of  (Jeortje  Clinton.  The  wur  wuh  profccuti-'l 
three  years,  marked  by  nllerniitu  nueeeKti  and  defeat  in 
Canada,  by  ploriouH  vietoriepi  at  kl'«,  by  the  burning  "f  the 
national  capitol  at  Wa>rhini;lon,  Auif,,  |H|(,  by  ||h<  oppo- 
sition movement  in  New  Kn;(land,  which  culminated  in  the 
Miirlfor<I  convention  f  |S|  |),  nnd  by  the  cehbrated  biilllo 
won  at  ,\ew  Orleans  (Jan.  8,  iHI.'i)  after  a  peace  had  been 
ni;;ned  at  (Jhent  (Dee.  24,  1814),  which  left  the  orijfinal 
eairse  of  dispute  in  abeyance.  Few  will  maintain  at  tho 
present  day  that  any  real  pbiry  was  won  in  the  indecisive 
conflict  of  |M|2-I;\and  the  check  received  by  the  Western 
States  in  their  openly  declared  intention  of  annexing  Can- 
ada by  ri;iht  of  conquest  mi;;ht  furnish  ii  motive  of  humil- 
iati<in,  as  well  as  a  valuable  lesson,  had  not  the  populnr 
historians  of  the  war  conveniently  forjfolten  to  ehronielo 
that  oritfinal  intention.  In  IHl.^i  a  eommereiiil  treaty  was 
nejjotiated  with  (ireat  Britain,  and  in  Apr.,  iHlfi,  n  no- 
tional bank  was  incorporated  by  Conjfress.  the  (jerm  of  a 
financial  conlliet  not  yet  decided.  Madison  yielded  tho 
Presidency  Mar.  4,  lSI7,to  his  secretary  of  ftute  and  inti- 
mate friend,  James  Mrmroe,  and  retired  to  his  aneep<tral 
estate  at  Montpelier,  where  he  ])assed  the  evening  of  his 
days  surrounded  by  attached  friends  and  enjoying  the 
meriterl  respect  of  the  whole  niiti<m.  He  took  pleasure  in 
prouMitint;  ajfriculture  as  president  of  tho  county  society, 
and  in  wat<d»ing  the  development  of  the  I'nivcrsity  of  Vir- 
ginia, of  which  he  was  Ion:;  rer-tor  nnd  visitor.  In  extreme 
old  ai;e  ho  satin  lSLM»as  a  member  <d' the  convention  called 
to  reform  the  \'irjrinia  constitution,  where  his  appearance 
was  hailed  with  the  most  genuine  interest  and  satisfaction, 
though  he  was  too  infirm  to  jiartieipate  in  the  active  labor 
of  revision.  He  d.  at  Montpelier  .ftine  UH.  IK.'if..  Jnmes 
Madison,  while  not  jiossessing  the  highest  order  of  talent 
and  deficient  in  oratorical  powers,  was  pre-eminently  a 
statesman  of  a  well-ba4anee<l  mind.  His  attainments  were 
soliil.  his  knowledge  copious,  bis  judgment  geniTally  soun  I, 
his  powers  of  analysis  and  bigieal  statement  rarely  sur- 
passorl.  his  language  nnd  literary  style  ectrrect  and  polished, 
his  conversation  witty,  his  tem]iorament  sanguine  nnd 
trustful,  his  integrity  un(|uestioned,  his  manners  simple^ 
courteous,  and  winning.  Ry  these  rare  fjualities  he  eon- 
eiliated  the  esteem  not  only  of  friends,  but  of  juilitieal  op- 
ponents, in  a  greater  degree  than  any  American  statesman 
of  tho  present  century. — He  had  a  worthy  heliimatc  in  his 
wife,  DonoTiir  Pavxe  (b.  in  Virginia  1707).  whi»m  he  mar- 
ried at  Phihidelphia  in  1704.  she  being  then  Mrs.  Todd,  a 
widow  lady  celebrated  in  society  for  beauty  and  aecom- 
plishments.  During  her  long  residence  at  Washington, 
l^Irs.  Madison  was  a  conspicuous  ornament  of  the  "  rc})ub- 
liean  court "  over  which  she  ultinmtely  presided;  she  re- 
turned to  Washington  after  her  husband's  death,  survived 
until  July  1-.  ISt!).  and  is  even  now  fls7."»)  admiringly 
remembered  in  Washington  as  "  Dolly  Madi.«on." — \  val- 
uable diary  kept  by  Madison  at  the  time  of  the  formatii>n 
of  the  Federal  Constituti(m  was  purchased  from  his  heirs 
for  ^iiO.OOO,  and  jninted  by  order  of  Congress  as  lUpmtM 
iif  the  DcfuitcM  in  (he  K'ldotntl  Coineiitiun  of  17S7  (3  vols., 
1S40);  his  Cnuiplete  Works  have  been  published  in  0  vols. 
(See  his  L!fe  and  Tunes,  by  W.  C.  Rives.  Z  vols..  IS.'iO-CO, 
unfinished,  and  the  Lcttci-a  and  other  Wn'tinrfti  of  Jnmet 
Miiilh-m,  4  vols.,  I.sd.'i.)  PoiiTKR  C/Ri.iss. 

.Madison  Court-house,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Madison  co., 
Va.,  1.)  miles  S.  W.  of  Culpeper  Court-house. 

Madison  Station,  post-v.  and  tp,  of  Madison  co., 
Ala.,  on  tho  Memphis  and  Charleston  R.  R.     Pop.  1647. 

illadison   University,  situated  at  Hamilton.  X.  V., 

has  two  distinct  corpoi'ations — an  cdueatifmal  society  nnd 
a  university — which  supplement  each  other;  and  throe 
schools — an  academy,  a  college,  and  a  theological  .seminary. 
It  has  sent  out  2300  pupils,  of  whom  about  1900  arc  still 
living. 

The  Shmivauy.  an  institution  of  the  Baptist  Church.  wa3 
opened  .May  I,  1820.  with  Prof.  Daniel  Haseull  as  teacher 
in  ancient  languages  and  Dr.  Nathaniel  Kcndriek  as 
teacher  in  theology.  In  the  first  chvss.  which  graduated  in 
1S22.  went  out  two  well-known  missionaries — Rev.  Jona- 
than AVade.  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Eugonio  Kineaid.  D.  D.  The 
present  number  of  jtrotcssors  is  ti\e. 

Coi.flATK  .VrAOF-MV  was  of  a  subsequent  growth.  It  was 
opened  in  1S:12  as  a  preparatory  .school,  and  in  185:t  was 
duly  chartered  as  the  **  (Iramniar  School  of  Madison  l"ni- 
versity."  It  has  a  drill  course  of  three  years  in  classical 
and  scientiiie  study.  It  has  grailuated  on  an  average  25 
a  year  for  forty  years,  or  about  1000  in  all.  It  has  a  prin- 
cipal and  four  associate  teachers.    A  new  academj  build- 
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ing,  100  by  60,  three  stories  high,  was  opened  Oct.  1,  1873, 
when  it  took  its  present  title. 

The  College,  which  by  way  of  eminence  is  Madison 
University,  was  organized  in  1S32,  but  was  not  chartered 
till  Mar.,  1840.  It  has  all  the  usual  courses  of  college 
study — a  classical  course  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
A.  B.,  a  scientific  course  for  candidates  for  B.  Ph..  and 
eclectic  and  special  courses  to  meet  the  wider  wants  of 
students.  The  first  class  was  graduated  in  1835,  and  since 
then,  for  forty  years,  a  class  has  been  graduated,  averaging 
20  per  year,  or  about  800  in  all.  The  removal  agitation 
of  1848-50  much  disturbed  all  departments,  and  reduced 
the  number  of  students.  But  in  three  years  the  rebound 
filled  the  classes  to  more  than  tlieir  average  number.  The 
class  of  1873  numbered  38.  Besides  the  regular  graduates 
from  these  schools,  about  1000  non-graduates  have  taken 
courses  of  study  varying  from  one  to  five  years.  Three 
presidents  have  preceded  the  present  incumbent.  Uev. 
Ebenezer  Dodge.  D.  D..  LL.I). — viz.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Ken- 
drick,  D.  D.  (1836);  Stephen  W.  Taylor,  LL.D.  (1851);  Rev. 
George  W.  Eaton,  D.  D.,  LL.D.  (1856),  who  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Dodge  in  1868.  The  commencement  takes  place 
on  the  third  Wednesday  of  June.  Twenty  prizes,  SIO  to 
$70,  are  awarded,  amounting  to  $450  annually.  The  fall 
term  begins  in  Sejitember. 

In  1850  the  university  had  no  endowment,  it  having  been 
the  policy  to  rely  on  .annual  gifts  and  collections.  But  the 
removal  controversy  brought  new  issues  and  made  a  change 
of  policy  necessary.  Yet  up  to  the  close  of  the  war  in 
18B4  only  $52.000"  had  been  secured,  ■'iince  that  date  a 
debt  of  §15,000  has  been  paid,  the  college  buildings  have 
been  reconstructed  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  a  college  museum 
collected  at  a  cost  of  813,000,  a  pi-esident's  house  and  05 
acres  of  land  |)urchased  at  $15,000,  the  endowment  in- 
creased to  $393,000  ;  so  that  the  whole  value  of  property 
is  over  $500,000,  and  no  debt. 

Besides  a  president's  house,  professors'  houses,  gymna- 
sium, and  university  boarding-hall,  there  are  three  edifices 
of  stone  useil  strictly  for  college  purposes.  The  llall  of 
Alumni  and  Friends.  107  by  73.  was.  finished  in  1850;  has 
ten  lecture-rooms,  a  library,  a  college  chapel,  and  a  large 
audience-room,  107  by  7.3,  for  college  commencements. 
West  College.  100  by  60,  built  in  1820.  and  East  College, 
100  by  56,  built  in  1834,  are  mainly  occupied  by  students' 
rooms  and  dormitories,  but  East  College  lias  two  halls  for 
literary  societies  and  two  academical  drill-rooms.  West 
College  has  also  iin  auditorium,  a  museum  of  foreign  curi- 
osities, a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  a  set  of  rooms 
for  chemistry,  geology,  and  physics.  P.  B.  Spear. 

Mad'isonville,  post-v..  cap.  of  Hopkins  co..  Ky.,  on 
the  St.  Louis  and  South-eastern  and  the  Madisonville  and 
Shawneetown  R.  Rs.,  in  the  great  tobacco-growing  district 
and  in  the  centre  of  large  coal-fields,  has  3  churches,  1 
newspaper,  a  Masonic,  an  Odd  Fellows,  and  a  Good  Tem- 
plar order,  3  hotels,  2  livery-stables,  1  bakery.  2  flouring 
and  1  planing-mill,  1  cotton-gin,  2  wagon  and  1  carriage 
manufactory,  5  tobacco-stemmeries.  1  bank,  1  pearl  and 
potash  factory,  and  a  number  of  stores.  There  are  three 
coal  companies  operating  in  the  county.     Pop.  1022. 

Zeno  F.  Yoi-NG.  Ed.  "Times." 
Madisonville,  post-v.  of  St.  Tammany  parish.  La., 
.38  miles  X.  of  .New  Orleans.     Pop.  398. 

madisonville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Monroe  co.,  Tenn.,  10 
miles  E.  of  ."^weet  Water  R.  R.  Station.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Iliawassee  College  (Lutheran).     Pop.  324. 

Madisonville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Madison  co.,  Tex.,  35 
miles  E.  of  Nashville  Station.     Pop.  98. 

Miid'ler  (.lotiANS  HRiNRirn),  b.  at  Berlin.  Prussia, 
May  20,  1791;  early  became  a  jiroficient  in  astronomy; 
recciveil  an  appointment  at  the  observatory  of  Berlin  in 
1836;  went  in  1840  to  Dor]jat.  Russia,  as  professor  of  as- 
tronomy :  returned  to  Germany  in  1865,  and  d.  at  Hanover, 
Mar.  18,  1874.  His  maps  of  the  moon,  with  descri)itions 
(1834-36),  attracted  much  attention,  and  his  Populur  An- 
trinitimii  has  been  republished  several  times  in  Germany 
and  translated  into  other  languages. 

Ula'doc,  one  of  the  county-towns  of  Hastings  co.,  On- 
tario, ('anada,  has  one  weekly  paper  and  a  large  trade  in 
potash.  Iron,  gold,  and  marble  are  obtained  near  by. 
The  water-power  is  good.  The  town  is  28  miles  N.  of 
Belleville.     Pop.  about  800. 

IHadoc,  a  Welsh  prince,  son  of  Owen  Gwynnedd.  who 
BCCiirding  to  some  annalists  sailc'l  westward  with  a-  Oecl 
A.  1).  I  170,  discovered  a  vast  and  fertile  continent,  returned 
to  Wales,  sailed  again  with  ten  vessels,  and  was  nc\cr  after 
heard  of.  The  story  forms  tlie  subject  of  one  of  Soutlicy's 
poems,  and  i^  believed  to  be  jiurely  legendary. 

Mad<»n'nn  fit.,  tiriginaliy  efpiivalent  to  nintlnmv'\,  a 
title  of  the  \'irgin  Mary,  iirid   '_'iv4-ii  es|)ecially  to  artistic 


representations  of  her.  In  media!val  times  the  Madonna 
was  the  symbol  of  glorified  womanhood  and  maternity, 
and  feelings  of  chivalric  devotion,  blended  with  religious 
reverence,  made  her  a  prominent  subject  of  Christian  art. 
(See  Mrs.  Jameson,  Leijcndi  of  the  Madonna,  1852.) 

Mado'qua  (NcoinujxiH  tuliinnn),  an  Abyssinian  ante- 
lope, about  two  feet  long  and  barely  fourteen  inches  high. 
It  is  very  slender,  and  is  perhaps  the  smallest  horned  ani- 
mal in  existence. 

Madoz'  (  Pasci'Al),  b.  at  Pamplona,  Spain,  May  17,1806; 
studied  at  the  University  of  Saragossa ;  volunteered  for  the 
defence  of  the  castle  of  Mouzon  against  the  French  in  1823; 
was  taken  prisoner  and  held  for  seventeen  months,  when 
he  resumcil  the  study  of  law  at  the  university,  but  was  ex- 
pelled soon  after  for  liberal  opinions;  resided  several  years 
in  Tours,  France  ;  went  to  Barcelona  and  edited  a  Uuu-ersal 
Ocoffraphical  Dictionary  in  10  vols.  (1829-34),  a  CoUerlion 
of  Celchrated  Trials  (20  vols.),  and  a  liberal  newspaper,  El 
Cittahino;  became  a  lawyer  and  a  judge;  fought  against 
the  Carlistsas  colonel  of  a  battalion  of  volunteers  ;  was  elect- 
ed to  the  Cortes,  and  published  a  Geotjmphical,  Statistical^ 
and  Hittoriral  Dictionary  of  Spain  (Madrid,  16  vols.,  1848 
-50).  He  became  governor  of  Barcelona  1854  ;  was  leader 
of  the  Pror/rcnista  party  in  the  Cortes,  minister  of  finance 
1855,  exiled  by  O'Donnell  1856,  took  part  in  the  revolution 
of  1868,  became  governor  of  the  province  of  ^ladrid,  and 
deputy  totheConstituent  Cortes,  and  d.  in  1870,  on  the  jour- 
ney to  offer  the  crown  of  Spain  to  Amadeo. 

Madras',  one  of  tlie  three  presidencies  of  British  In- 
dia, extends  from  Cape  Comorin,  lat.  8°  4'  N.,  to  Nagpoor, 
lat.  21°  10'  X..  and  is  bounded  N.  by  the  presidency  of 
Bombay  and  the  Nizam  and  Berar  ilominions, _N.  W.  by 
Bengal",  E.  and  S.  E.  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  S.  by  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  and  W.  by  the  Arabian  Sea.  Area,  141,746 
square  miles,  or  367,107  square  kilomi^trcs.  Pop.  31,311,142. 
The  surface  forms  a  plateau  sloping  down  from  the  centre 
on  both  sides,  enclosed  E.  and  W.  by  the  Ghaut,  and  S.  by 
the  Neilgherry  Mountains,  and  traversed  by  three  large 
rivers,  the  Godavery,  Kistnah,  and  Cavery.  besides  sev- 
eral minor  ones.  The  rivers,  which  flow  westward  to  the 
Arabian  Sea,  expand  at  their  mouths,  become  shallow,  and 
form  lakes.  The  soil  is  sandy  along  the  coast,  and  much 
mixed  with  salt  in  the  interior;  there  are,  nevertheless, 
many  very  fertile  districts,  as,  for  instance,  Tanjore,  which 
is  rich  in  corn.  The  great  forests  yield  teak  and  many 
other  valuable  kinds  of  wood.  Sugar,  cocoanuts.  tobacco, 
indigo,  and  cotton  are  produced.  Considerable  quantities 
of  iron,  cojiper,  lead,  manganese,  silver,  and  coal  are 
found.  Ai'GfST  Niemann. 

lUadras,  capital  of  the  presidency  of  the  same  name, 
has  395,440  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  extending  for  a  distance  of  about  7  miles  along  the 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Its  location  is  very  unfavor- 
able— extremely  hot,  much  exposed  to  cold  winds,  with  no 
harbor,  and  with  no  navigable  river  to  bring  the  products 
of  the  interior  to  the  sea.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  the  seat 
of  the  highest  government  authorities,  it  has  attained 
great  importance.  In  the  centre  of  the  straggling  town, 
immediately  on  the  sea,  stands  Fort  St.  George,  a  strongly 
fortified  citadel.  To  the  N.  of  this  fort,  se])arated  from  it 
by  a  largo  es]>lanade,  the  so-called  Black  Town  is  situated, 
the  most  populous  part  of  Madras  ami  the  seat  of  the  Eu- 
ropean wealth.  The  Black  Town,  which  is  surrounded 
with  bastioned  furtifi(tations.  is  1  mile  long.  lA  miles  broad, 
and  bounded  \Y.  by  the  Cochrane  Canal;  to  the  E.,  along 
the  shore,  it  is  lined  with  hanclscuui-  public  buildings,  hav- 
ing colonnades  to  the  uii])er  stories.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  fort,  to  the  S.,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  Kuam 
River,  the  Mohammeilan  part  of  the  city  is  situatetl,  the 
so-c;illed  Triplikam,  with  the  Chepilk  (lardens  and  the 
])alace  of  the  former  niiwabs  of  the  Carnatic.  W.  of  the 
palace  stands  the  government-luuise.  The  suburbs,  in- 
habited by  the  Hindoos,  consisting  of  narrow  streets  with 
miserable  lumses,  extend  along  the  W.  side  of  tiiese  prin- 
cipal parts  of  the  city:  farthest  to  the  N.,  Ray;ipuram, 
Attapuram,  antl  Tantliavudu;  to  t!ie  W.,  A'eperg  and  Par- 
sawakam,  Chintadripet,  and  Egmore ;  to  the  S.  W..  Pudu- 
pak  Jind  Namgambakam  ;  and  to  the  S..  Kisimaliiif'ta, 
Roya)i('d.a,  Pascheri.  St.  Thome,  tjuibble  Island,  and  Al- 
vitrpl'ta.  The  Ailyar  liiver  to  the  S..  ami  the  Long  Tank 
and  Nanigamhiikam  Tank  to  the  W.,  form  the  bounilarics 
of  the  southern  half  of  the  city.  Thus,  the  suburbs  form 
a  half  ciride  of  great  lueadth  around  the  kernel  of  Mml- 
ras.  cimsisting  of  tlu'  lilack  Town,  the  Triplikam.  ami  the 
citadel  situated  between  them.  l''ort  St.  (Jefuge,  with  its 
system  of  bastions,  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  half  circle,  the 
coast  forming  the  diameter.  Twice  the  French  troops  en- 
tereil  it  victoriously  (Sept.  10.  1710.  and  Dec.  II,  1758); 
also  in  the  wars  with  llyiler  Ali  and  other  Indi:in  princej 
it  several  times  played  an  important   part.     Ilcsides  sev- 
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oral  biirriirkf*  rind  other  military  intttUutionfl.  it  ooninintt 
the  c()uncil-h(»HHU,  in  front  of  whidi.  luul  cxurtly  in  the 
uontro  of  Iho  fort,  Htuml.-*  tlin  nmrbh)  Htiituc  of  l-ord  Corn- 

wiillis,  Iho  iii.-i-iiiil,  St.  Miiry'ff  <-liiin--h,  inoro  than  iHO  yuiirs 
nhl.  mill  f.lhiT  [iiihli.-  uikI  inilitury  liuil<lin;,'M.  To  the 
N.  \V.  of  ilio  fort  llic  Kiiiuii  f.MitiH  nil  i.HliuuI,  in  th«  cnntro 
of  whirh  yhuuls  the  Mtatiio  of  Sir  Tlioniiis  .Munro.  The 
hiMiilifiil  li;;hthouHe.  I1*H  foot  iibovo  the  hncl  of  the  hoii, 
is  nitimtiMl  ln'twrcn  fho  (Mt:i<Iel  iin-l  (lie  IMiick  Town.  Other 
nof.nvoithy  hiiil.iint;-*  aio  tho  chiin-li  r.f  St.  Amln-wV,  nciir 
thi)  KuiiiTi,  finindml  Apr.  (i,  I  S  I  s  ;  tho  mint,  in  the  north- 
wextorn  corner  of  tho  Hhiek  Town;  tho  obMcrvatory  :  tlio 
Military  Orphan  Anyluni:  the  univerwity,  and  tho  piilaeo 
of  (lie  nliw:il>.  The  niunerouH  reMidenceM  of  the  Knropean 
otVn'ialH,  I'ivil  unri  niililiirv,  are  t;enerally  pahitial  Mtnic- 
tiireH;  thepoouliar  liulian  lime  employed  in  their  eonstruc;- 
tion  iuiH  an  arehitedural  eOVet  like  that  of  marble.  I*ark« 
and  K»>''*i'-'»f"  Renerally  surnnnul  the  liouneH,  and  contribute 
miieh  t(t  tho  beauty  of  the  aspect  of  tho  eity,  whieh  elno 
hart  no  rieh  vojjetntion,  aH  tho  soil  is  siindy.  The  liotelH 
am  inMi;^nilh-ant,  as  tho  Madras  Club,  tho  largest  private 
biiildinj^  of  tho  eity,  (fenerally  olTerH  aeeommoilation  to 
travelling  Knroprnns  ;  of  lute,  however,  tho  inereaHinj;  rail- 
way traflie  lian  miiile  some  ehant^oin  tbis  rospeet.  In  Hpito 
of  its  low  position  an-i  tho  absent'O  of  good  river-water, 
tho  eity  is  well  proviiled  with  water  from  a  number  of 
wells,  notoivorthy  anion;;  which  are  tho  no-oallod  Seven 
Wells,  a  series  of  largo  reservoirs  built  in  tho  form  of  im- 
mense quadriingular  towers,  and  lilled  from  <lraw-wells. 
A  peculiar  feuturu  of  Madras  is  tho  ditliculty  of  landing. 
Largo  vossoIh  are  i)fton  com|>ellod  to  anchor  several  miles 
ofl'  tho  shore,  imd  tho  peculiar  boats  of  tho  natives,  held 
together  by  strings  instead  of  nails,  are  tho  only  means  of 
reaching  land  through  tho  surf;  the  so-called  catamarans, 
a  sort  of  riift,  consisting  of  three  logs  tied  together,  arc 
im|)ortant  also  for  this  |uirposo.  Tho  impf)rts  of  Madras 
eon-^i-^t  princip;itly  of  cotton  goods,  corn,  wine,  spirits, 
mctuls,  sug:ir,  silk,  horses,  and  jewelry;  the  exports  of 
cotlon.  saltpetre,  and  jjepper.  AuonsT  NiKMAN.v, 

IMail'repore,  a  name  applied  in  a  wido  senao  to  radi- 
ate uniinals  of  tho  class  Polypi  ami  order  Madreporaria, 
which  includes  simple  and  compound  coral  polyps,  usually 
broad,  with  simide  tentacles,  and  forming  solid  coral  in 
tho  dermiil  covering.  nn<l  often  in  the  radi:iting  septa. 
Thoy  are  mostly  found  in  warm  seas.  Tho  order  is  (li- 
vidod  into  four  groups — Stauracea,  Astnoacoa,  Kungaoca. 
and  Madroporacoa.  Tho  latter  group  (the  true  marlrc- 
pores)  is  of  four  families,  of  which  the  Madroporid:e  aro 
tho  typical  madrepores.  They  have  a  delinite  number  of 
simjile.  well-developed  tentacles  (twelve  or  more),  and  aro 
generally  compound.  As  usually  employed,  tho  name 
*'madroporo"  belongs  to  this  family,  ami  especially  to  tho 
genus  M>i(lrrporu.  The  madrepores  aro  popularly  termed 
tree-corals,  from  the  form  of  their  coral. 

IVIadritFf  tho  capital  of  Spain  and  of  tho  jirovinec  <»f 
Madiid.  a  ]i;ut  of  New  Castile,  is  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  c<uintry.  in  hit.  40°  2j'  X..  Ion.  :\°  vl'  \V..  on 
tho  left  bank  of  the  Manzanares.  a  small  stream  which 
joins  the  .lamara  and  flows  to  the  Tagus.  Tho  site  ofiers 
no  commercial  <)r  industrial  advantages,  nor  has  it  any 
S]iocial  military  importance;  and  the  surrounding  plateau 
— 2200  feet  high,  and  once  covered  with  forests,  but  now, 
witli  tho  exceptiiiu  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  tho 
eity,  nuketl  and  arid — suftcrs  from  a  very  harsh  climate. 
In  tile  streets  of  Madrid  the  thermometer  sometimes  falls 
in  tho  winter  t')  IS°.and  rises  in  the  summer  to  I0.'»°  in  the 
shade,  (.'hiinges  are  frecpient,  sudden,  and  violent,  and  tho 
ditVerenco  in  temperature  between  the  sunny  and  sliady 
sides  of  tho  street  often  amounts  to  20°.  Thus,  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  mere  whim  which  made  this  place  tho  cajiital 
of  tho  realm.  It  is  tirst  mentioned  in  history  as  a  Moorish 
outpost,  called  .V/ri/* nV.  hut  was  rai)tured  in  I  OS.',  by  Alfonso 
VI.  of  (^astile.  Henry  ITT.  of  Castilo  resided  there  often 
for  tlie  pleasure  of  hunting;  Charles  V.  went  there  oeea- 
sionally.  and  in  l.')i'»0  Philip  II.  made  tho  jdace  his  capital. 
Fmm  this  time  it  grew  rapidly  inti>  a  magniflcent  eity.  and 
became  tho  centre  of  the  history  ef  tho  Spanish  people, 
politically  and  literary.      Pop.  (in  ISTlM  ;i:;2,ll21. 

Tho  eity  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  2(1  feet  high  and 
pioreod  by  fifteen  gates,  of  which  tho  most  remarkable  is 
Puerta  do  .Meaht.  72  feet  high,  built  in  the  fi>rm  of  a  tri- 
umphal arch  with  live  openings  in  IT.'iO  ;  it  stands  at  the  foot 
of  the  street  of  Aleiila.  wbich.  three-fourths  of  a  mile  long, 
traverses  the  city  from  \.  K.  to  S.  W.,  and  forms  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  streets  in  Europe.  The  south-western 
(or  old)  part  of  the  city  contains  many  narrow,  crooked, 
and  ill-kept  streets,  but  the  central  and  eastern  parts  con- 
sist of  >traight.  broad,  well-kept  streets,  linetl  with  han<I- 
sonie  houses,  magnificent  jialaees,  and  elegant  public  build- 
ings.   Among  the  public  squares,  of  whioh  Madrid  numbers 


72,  tho  tnont  intcrcfttinf^,  at  leant  nt  present,  ii  I'aorta  del 
Sol,  once  fnrming  the  eaMlcm  entraiico  of  tho  eity,  but  tinvr 
oerupyiiig  nearly  itft  centre.  Tho  truveriimont  palace,  the 
post  othee,  and  other  public  buildingH  ure  filiiulcrl  here  ; 
also  the  best  liotel;<,  elub-«,  and  reiiding-roruui* ;  and  llnin 
tho  place  lias  become  a  general  rendezvous  both  lor  hiiMi- 
nesH  and  pleaHure.  IMaxu  Orivnt^!,  Kituutvd  between  the 
royal  palace  and  Iho  royiil  theatre,  eontuinit  nn  ccjiicntrian 
statue  in  bronze  of  Philip  IV.,  nineteen  feet  high,  designed 
by  Moiitafies:  in  the  promenarle  skirting  the  place  ^tand 
forty -four  colossal  statues  of  kings  and  queenH.  Plaza 
Mayor,  .'titS  feet  long  by  .'iOO  feet  wide,  containn  an  cfjuoH- 
trian  statue  in  bronze  of  I*hilip  III.;  here  the  Ho-callcd 
niftut  ifa-/f  were  formerly  celebrated,  and  from  tho  Heal 
!  Casa  de  la  Panaderia  the  king  and  llie  court  u^c'l  to  witiicHH 
the  burning  of  heretics.  The  htill-fighlH  take  place  in 
Pla/.a  ilo  Toros,  just  outride  Puerta  dc  Alealli,  but  the  old 
building,  erected  by  Philip  \'..  and  ai^eommodating  12,100 
persons,  was  taken  down  in  IS71,  and  a  new  one  wan  eom- 
mencnd  a  little  farther  to  the  \.  In  Pla/.a  de  Ihh  CorteH 
Htanrls  a  fine  bronze  statue  r»f  Ccrvurites.  Among  tho 
numerous  promenades  and  gardens,  the  Prado  is  the  nioht 
remarkable;  2A  miles  long,  divided  into  parts — the  Prado 
proper,  the  Salon,  the  Fueute  Castellana,  formerly  the  I)e- 
lieias  do  Isabel — finely  laid  out.  planted  with  beautiful 
trees,  and  in  part  adorne<l  with  magnificent  fountains  and 
statues.  Tho  view  which  thej^e  grounds  present  on  a  fine 
evening,  when  thronged  with  people,  is  very  brtlliunt  and 
idinractcristie. 

Although  Madrid  is  one  of  the  handsomest  modem  cities, 
it  contains,  properly  speaking,  only  one  striking  building 
— namely,  the  royal  palace.  It  has  no  cathedral.  It  forms 
only  a  suffragan  bishopric  of  T(dedo.  Many  of  its  ebnrehes, 
of  which  it  numbers  between  fiO  and  70.  are  beautifully 
decorateil  with  ])aintings  of  the  ohl  nmsters,  but  none  of 
tliem  has  any  architectural  merit.  The  same  is  the  ease 
with  tho  convents  and  monasteries,  which  formerly  were  so 
numerous  in  Madrid,  but  which  now  mostly  arc  used  for 
other  jmrposes ;  4i  monasteries  were  suppressed  in  IH.tO. 
Tho  royal  palace  was  built  between  17.17  and  1750,  of  gran- 
ite and  white  marble,  forming  a  square  470  feet  long,  100 
feet  high,  enclosing  a  court  210  feet  square,  occupying 
an  area  of  220.000  sqimro  feet,  and  surrounded  with  mag- 
nificent gardens.  It  contains  a  library  of  100,000  volumes, 
an  interc;  ting  collection  of  arms,  consi.-ting  of  253.1  speci- 
mens, among  whi<di  aro  the  armor  of  Columbus,  tionsalvo 
de  Cordova,  and  Ditn  John,  a  nuniiMnatic  collection  of 
IJO.OOO  j)ieces,  ami  a  preat  number  of  magnificent  ]>ietures, 
though  most  of  these  have  been  transferred  to  the  royal 
muscutn  in  the  Prado.  This  collection  of  pictures  is  said 
to  be  tho  largest  and  ricdiest  in  Europe,  and  ecmtains  fio 
pictures  by  Velasquez.  5S  by  Ribcra,  and  40  by  Murillo, 
besides  numerous  and  excellent  works  of  the  Italian  and 
Dutch  schools.  The  educational  institutions  of  the  city  are 
good,  from  tho  elementary  schools,  among  which  the  Prot- 
estant Sunday  Fchools  begin  to  play  a  conspicuous  part,  to 
the  learned  societies.  There  arc.  besides  the  national 
library,  containing  about  250,000  volumes,  several  minor 
libraries  accessible  to  the  public,  an  observatory,  a  botani- 
cal garden,  a  medical  se^iool.  military  and  engineering 
si'hools.  a  thcologienl  seminary,  normal  schools,  and  schrrols 
of  art.  law,  etc.  Its  hosjiitals  and  other  charitable  and 
honevolent  institutions  arc  also  good. 

The  inthutry  of  the  city  is  not  considerable.  Besides  the 
manufacture  of  certain  necessary  articles,  such  as  chocolate, 
beer,  shoes,  and  hats,  only  those  of  plated  ware,  coaches, 
gloves,  ami  fans  have  acquired  prominence.  But  the  com- 
merce is  important.  The  retail  business  is  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  especially  Frenchmen.  But  wholesale 
transactions  are  mostly  made  by  native  houses,  and  aro 
very  large,  tho  city  forming  the  entrepot  for  all  the  interior 
provinces.  Clemens  Peterskv. 

Madrid,  post-tp.  of  Franklin  cc.  Mc.  23  miles  X.  W. 
of  rarmingtim.     Pop.  394. 

Madrid,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  St.  Lawrence  co..  N.  W.,  on 
Grass  River,  has  good  water-power  and  some  manufac- 
tures. Madrid  Station  (Madrid  Springs  P.  0.)  is  on  the 
same  river,  I  mile  below,  and  on  the  Ogdcnsburg  and  Lake 
Champlain  R.  R.     Pop.  of  v.  670;  of  tp.  2071. 

Mad'ri^al  [Fr.maririgal;  Tt.  maudn'al€],\n  music,  tho 
name  of  a  certain  species  of  composition,  originally  of  a 
light,  airy,  joyous,  and  pastoral  character.  The  old  mad- 
rigals are  often  of  complex  and  elaborate  structure,  usually 
for  voices  alone,  and  consist  of  four.  five,  or  more  parts, 
in  which  tho  skill  of  the  composer  exhibits  itself  in  fugues, 
canons,  imitations,  and  other  highly  labored  styles  of 
writing.  Compositions  of  this  kind  aboundcl  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  au'l  in  their  production 
the  best  masters  appear  to  have  found  a  congenial  field  for 
the  exorcise  of  their  ability.     It  is  supposed  by  some  wri- 
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ters  that  the  madrigal  originated  in  Flanders,  was  subse- 
quently taken  up  with  success  by  the  Italians,  and  finally 
became  pojtuhir  in  England  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Numerous  collections  of  these  composi- 
tions were  published  in  that  century  and  the  following, 
and  the?e  give  evidence  not  only  uf  the  popularity  of  the 
madrigal  in  England,  but  also  of  the  high  rank  attained 
bv  the  English  masters  in  this  style  of  composition.  In 
1741  the  well-known  Madrigal  t^ociety  was  founded  in 
London — an  institution  which  has  hud  a  wide  influence  in 
the  cultivation  uf  a  taste  for  madrigal  music,  and  incident- 
ally for  glees,  canons,  rounds,  catches,  and  national  airs. 
The  derivation  of  the  name  "madrigal"  is  merely  conjec- 
tural. By  some  it  has  been  traced  to  maiidra.a.  shcepfold, 
as  the  early  madrigal  was  of  a  pastoral  character;  Dr. 
Burney  derives  it  from  A/fn  vint/re,  "  {he  first  words  of 
certain  hymns  addressed  to  the  Virgin  ;"  Sir  John  Hawkins 
connects  it  with  the  name  of  a  town  in  Sjiain  ;  but  no  sat- 
isfactory etymology  has  yet  been  reached.  Wm.  Stauntox. 

Mad  River,  tp.  of  Champaign  co.,  0.     Pop.  1803. 

Mad  River,  tp.  of  Clark  co.,  0.     Pop.  1S73. 

Mad  River,  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  0.     Pop.  1867. 

Madu'ra,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  N.  E. 
of  Java,  comprising  an  area  of  IMOO  square  miles,  and  be- 
longing to  the  Xetiierlamls.  The  inhabitants,  numbering 
6f>2,720,  are  Mohammedans,  and  live  in  three  kingdoms 
governed  by  native  })rinces  under  Dutch  superintendence. 
They  are  brave  and  honest,  but.  although  they  cultivate 
sugar,  indigo,  and  tobacco  to  some  extent,  they  have  no 
disposition  for  agriculture,  and  the  island  is  a  possession 
of  inferior  importance. 

Madura,  a  city  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of 
Madras,  capital  of  the  district  of  Madura,  which,  comj)ris- 
ing  an  area  of  76i>()  square  miles,  with  a  ])Opulation  of 
l,7o6.791.  occupies  the  south-eastern  part  uf  Jlindostan. 
The  city  is  fortified,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  cot- 
ton and  tobacco,  and  contains  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
Hindoo  buildings,  among  which  are  the  magnificent  Pan- 
diyan  i)alace.  the  great  temple  of  Mahadeva,  and  a  cele- 
brated choultry  or  inn  for  pilgrims,  312  feet  long  and  I2j 
feet  broad,  resting  on  six  rows  of  columns  of  gray  granite 
and  2o  feet  high.  A  Roman  Catholic  mission  was  started 
here  in  1606  by  the  Portuguese  Jesuit  Roberto  de  Nobili, 
and  labored  with  great  success  till  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  when  the  wars  between  France  and  Eng- 
land stopped  and  nearly  annihilated  the  work.  It  was 
resumed  in  1837,  and  in  1834  a  Protestant  mission  was 
established  by  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
which  in  1S73  numbered  30  churches,  140  congregations  of 
natives,  100  schools — of  which  93  were  free — besides  two 
dispensaries.     Pop.  36.000. 

Mad'vig  (JoHANN  Nh-olai),  b.  Aug.  7, 1804,  at  Svanike, 
a  small  town  of  the  island  of  Bornholm  ;  was  educated  at 
Frederiksborg,  and  studied  jihilology  and  history  at  the 
University  uf  Copenhagen,  where  he  became  jjrofessor  of 
the  Latin  language  and  literature  in  1820.  From  1848  to 
18o2  he  was  minister  of  public  worship  and  education,  and 
since  18o4  has  taken  part  very  actively  in  Danish  politics. 
One  of  his  first  writings,  Epintolif  rritira  ad  OrcUuun  (Co- 
penhagen. 1828),  made  quite  a  sensation  on  account  of 
the  acuteness  of  its  critical  remarks  and  its  solid  and  com- 
prehensive learning,  lie  has  since  published  critical  edi- 
tions of  several  of  the  works  of  Cicero,  which  have  become 
standard,  and  a  great  nuuiber  of  corrections  and  illustra- 
tions to  Lucretius,  Juvenal,  and  Livius.  .Several  points 
of  Roman  archceology  and  histr)ry  arc  very  ably  treated  in 
his  Ojtunrulu  Acadcinivn,  but  his  celebrity  rests  jirinidpally 
on  his  Latin  Grnnuuar  (Copenhagen,  1811),  which  has  not 
only  been  translated  into  most  European  languages,  and 
generally  introduced  in  schools,  but  has  exert-ised  a  decided 
influence  on  the  wb<dc  study  of  grammar.  Less  eminent 
are  his  essays  on  the  philosophy  of  language ;  in  spite  of 
much  acuteness  in  the  details,  the  standpoint  is  anti- 
quated. Clemens  Pktkusen. 

M;ran'dcr  (now  Mr.indcr),  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rises 
in  Anatolia,  and  flows  into  the  j^igcan  Sea  after  a  course 
of  200  miles.  It  is  noted  for  its  winding  and  tortuous 
course,  on  account  of  which  it  gave  name  to  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  patterns  of  (Jreek  urnnmentation.  There 
was  in  anti'piity  a  f^tury  of  a  .«ul)tcrrancous  -unni-ction  be- 
tween the  .Ma-iinder  and  theAlphcus  in  Elis,  althuugh  there 
is  ap])arently  nothing  in  the  physical  aspect  of  the  river 
which  could  furnish  a  foundation  for  such  a  story.  It  has 
in  all  nine  tributaries.  3t  is  niirro\vnnd  deep,  and  carries 
with  it  a  hirge  quantity  of  mud,  whi<di.  being  dcpusiled  at 
the  mouth,  has  extended  tin;  <'<»ast  many  f^ladiii  fartlier 
into  the  sea.  and  tM»nnected  it  with  some  adjacent  islands. 
It  is  navigable  only  fur  small  craft,  and  not  above  the  in- 
flux of  tho  LycuB. 


Ma^ce'nas  (Caics  Cir.NrtTs).  b.  before  the  middle  of  tho 
first  century  b.  c.  of  a  family  of  Etruscan  origin,  and  be- 
longing to  the  equestrian  order;  appears  for  the  first  tiiue 
in  history  after  the  assassination  of  Ca'sar  as  the  friend 
and  adviser  of  Octavian,  who  confided  to  him  many  dif- 
ficult negotiations.  Later,  however,  he  seems  to  have  lost 
his  political  influence,  and  to  posterity  he  became  known 
only  as  the  great  patron  of  literature  and  art.  His  mag- 
nificent house  on  the  Esquiline  Hill  was  the  centre  of  lit- 
erary society  in  Rome.  He  had  amassed  an  enormous  for- 
tune, and  he  was  lavish  in  his  hos])itality.  Virgil  and 
Horace  were  his  friends,  and  bf)th  received  most  substan- 
tial services  from  him.  Even  in  anti([uity  his  fame  as  a 
supporter  of  genius  and  talent  was  very  great,  and  from 
the  Middle  Ages  up  to  the  beginning  of  this  century  his 
name  became  proverbial.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  he  showed  the  same  enthusiasm  an<l  the  same 
patronage  to  cookery,  warm  swimming-baths,  mimic  dances, 
and  the  lowest  sensuous  enjoyments;  and  there  is  nothing 
whatever  which  indicates  that  he  considered  poetry  and 
art  as  anything  more  than  a  pleasure.  Even  the  relation 
between  him  and  Horace,  which  excited  so  much  admira- 
tion in  former  days,  impresses  our  time  much  less  favor- 
ably, and  the  picture  which  modern  criticism  has  drawn 
of  Maecenas,  his  usuries,  his  dissipations,  gloom,  and  sleep- 
less nights,  is  very  little  attractive.  He  d.  8  b.  c,  and 
being  childless  he  left  his  fortune  to  Augustus. 

Clemens  Petersen. 

Maelstrom,  or  Malstrom,  a  famous  whirlpool  on 
the  western  coast  of  Norway,  immediately  S.  of  Moskoe, 
the  southernmost  island  of  the  Lufudcn  group,  in  lat.  67° 
48'  N.  The  name,  literally  translated,  means  "grinding 
stream,"  and  although  the  stories  of  its  grinding  ships  to 
pieces  as  fine  as  flour  are  mere  fables — as  at  certain  times 
it  may  be  passed  even  through  its  very  centre  without  any 
danger  at  all — yet  at  (»thcr  times  it  becomes  extremely  dan- 
gerous, and  a  ship  entangled  in  its  current  is  irretrievably 
lost.  Even  whales  when  caught  by  the  vortex  have  been 
killed,  and  later  on  dashed  up  upon  the  coast.  The  depth 
of  the  whirlpool  is  only  20  fathoms,  but  the  currents  which 
run  here  for  .'•ix  hours  from  N.  to  S.,  and  then  for  six  hours 
from  S.  to  N.,  are  tremendous  ;  and  when,  as  often  happens, 
the  wind  blows  from  just  the  ojiposite  direction  to  that  of 
the  current,  the  agitation  of  the  sea  increases  to  perfect 
fury.  .Just  outside  the  straits  where  the  whirlpool  is  formed 
the  depth  is  between  100  jind  200  fathoms. 

Mppsa  (Ji'lia),  sif^ter  fif  Julia  Domna  (the  wife  of  Sep- 
timius  Scverus),  and  grandmother  of  the  Roman  emperors 
Elagabalus  and  Alexander  Severus,  b.  at  Emesa,  a  city  of 
Syria,  about  150  a.  n.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Bassianus, 
a  Roman  citizen  of  humble  position,  but  married  Julius 
Avitus.  a  Roman  of  consular  rank.  On  the  accession  of  her 
brother-in-law  to  the  throne,  Julia  Mivsa  seems  to  have 
lived  in  splendor  at  Rome  and  to  have  accumulated  a  large 
fortune,  but  on  the  death  of  Severus  retired  to  her  native 
city,  Emesa  (her  husband  being  apjiarently  dead),  and 
caused  her  two  grandsons  to  become  ])riests  to  the  Phoeni- 
cian sun-god  Elofjahal  in  that  city.  On  the  death  of  Car- 
acalla,  Miesa  soon  perceived  the  unpopularity  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Macrinus,  and  by  rei)rcscnting  to  tho  Roman  gar- 
rison at  Emesa  that  her  elder  grandson,  Elagabalus,  was 
in  reality  a  son  of  Caracalla.  induced  them  to  jiroclaim  him 
emperor.  On  the  death  of  this  infamous  youth,  four  years 
later,  MEOsa  had  the  tact  to  secure  the  proclamation  of  her 
other  grandson,  Alexander  Severus.  She  exercised  the 
chief  power  under  his  reign,  and  d.  about  225  A.  n. 

3Iaesto'so  [It.],  in  music,  a  directive  tei-m  implying 
dignity,  power,  and  majesty  uf  muvcinent. 

Maes'tri  (Pietho),  b.  in  Milan  in  IS16;  was  educated 
at  Pavia  ;  tuuk  a  most  active  part  in  the  afl"airs  of  Milan 
in  1848,  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  surgcun,  and  finally  as  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  provisional  government.  After  a  long 
exile  in  France  he  returned  tf>  Italy  in  IS.'i't.  jind  served  aa 
a  (iaribaldian  volunteer.  In  ISOl  he  luunded  and  assumed 
the  direction  uf  the  SttittHdvn  Gtncnilr,  etc.,  and  in  1803 
published  at  Milan  a  volume  entitled  Aa  Francia  Contein- 
poruiicn.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1SG7 
he  ])ublished  1/ hulin  Knniinnirn,  and  after  tins  became 
editor  of  a  journal  with  the  same  title.  D.  at  Florence  in 
1.H71.  Though  buricil  in  Florence,  Milan  has  hon(u-ed  hira 
with  a  ccnutapb. 

Macs'lricht    [Dutch.    MnaHtvicht  :   anc    Trajertum   nd 
^fultlUll],  city  uf  the  Netherlands,  capital  of  tho  province 
of  Limburg,  on  the  Mease,  was  founded  in  tlic  fifth  cen- 
tury.    It  is  regularly  and  well  built,  aufl  contains  several 
j  fine  buildings,  among  which   is  the  chur(di  ni'  St.  (Jervairt 
i  with  live  towers.      It  is  fortified,  and  is  cimsidcred  one  of 
j  the  strongest  fortresses   in   Europe  and   the  j>rincipal   do- 
i  fence  of  Hfdiand.  as  parts  oi'  the  surrounding  grfuind  can 
I  easily  be  put  under  water.    In  the  wars  between  the  United 
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Provinces  and  Spain  and  FranRO  it  oftoii  formed  the  centre 
of  the  <;ont»;nt,  mid  wnffurod  much.  It  Iiuh  an  extennivo 
trnnHit-tradtt  iin<|  inaniifuctiirctt.     Pop,  2H,H10. 

Mni'Ntrii'lit  ItrciN,  rcrtuin  ftnidi  wliich  nl  St.  PirterK- 

luTj;  nriir  .Ma. -i  i  i.lil.  in  imrtM  (if  Fniin'O,  iiiirl  iit  l-'iixnc, 
Dcnniink.  nip  llit^  Ijipcr  Whito  Ciiiiik,  and  IIiiih  tcrrtiinato 
till' i'ri'tiMM'ouH  KrricH  of  foi-Uk,  mid  rcn.rd  tin'  iM.nrluhion 
of  tln^  Mi'Hii/.oic  n^e.  In  tins  iinnicnMc  Hnl>trrnini'un  <|uiir- 
rio>(  ulmundini,'  with  fnnMils  nrar  Mac-'triidit  wrro  ffiundtho 
colcbratc'd  rciini.in.'i  of  tlio  huKO  rnptiln  Mimttinurun. 

Mailc'i  fA\rM(r:A).  h.at  Kivadi  Trciitnin  1S()2:  wtndiod 
lihrnliiro  under  I'aoln  CoHtii.  and  tluMi  went  In  iMunirh  for 
the  r^liidy  of  (itTinan.  At  tlie  njj<i  cd"  sixteen,  cn'-tiiirat'cd 
by  Monti,  he  hejjan  to  pnhliNli  his  ItniHluMl  metrical  tninc- 
Iiitinn  of  the  A/i//*  »/*  (irHH>\rr  (]\Iihin.  ISIM).  Thin  waw 
fiilhiwcd  liy  a  tnin-Ialii.n  of  StdiilK-r'n  Itvhlr  nf  MrHnhto, 
and  hirer  hy  thiit  nf  nil  thi*  drariialir  wnrk-^  of  this  ^reat 
(icruiun,  (in  whnsu  nnmncr  .MaflVi  fKriiir*!  Iii."  own  poetic 
Htyte.  After  thi»  lie  made  admirable  trauKhition'^  of  tlio 
poemH  of  Moore,  of  Milton'rt  /'urmfiiitj  LuHt.  of  liyron's 
VhHih'  /forol,/,  id'  the  Fiiu-tt  of  Cocthe,  of  hin  f/c'rmtuni 
ant/  !>i>,>>thrn,  nnd  aN'i  of  the  Odrn  nf  Anacreon,  and  has 
also  pnhli?ihed  tliruu  volunics  of  ori;;iniil  poeni!<. 

.MntlVM  (Fhancisco  SniMosi:),  MAitgtns,  b.  at  Vorona, 
Italy,  June  1.  107.');  educated  at  Parma;  went  in  \{'>\)^  to 
Koine,  devoting  himself  to  literature  and  jioctry ;  made 
several  eampai^ns  durin;^  the  wiir  of  the  Spanish  Sue.ceH8ion 
in  the  Havaiian  Hcrvico;  founded  in  I7ln  the  fiiitnialr  <iri 
Lrtlfritti,  the  tir^t  literary  journal  in  Italy  ;  exorcised  con- 
siderable intluenee  nn  the  develupment  <d'  tliu  Italian  stage 
by  his  Ti-iitutu  thi  Tvntri  tintivhi  c  moilentiy  and  still  more 
by  hi,-*  tran;cdy  Mn-npc  and  comedy  Ln  Cvrrmoiiitt,  wiiieh 
were  received  with  jj;rcat  applause;  published  in  17"<I  liin 
V'funix  l/hiHhiilii :  tra\'elk-d  in  l-'ranec,  I-!n;;iand,  llotlaml, 
and  (Jermany,  and  d.  at  his  n:itivc  city  Fch.  II.I7.">.*>.  His 
collected  works  were  juiblished  at  Venice  in  I7'.'l)  in  21  vols. 

Iflntt'ci  ((liovA-XNi  Pektro),  b.  at  Ilcr^amo,  Itsily,  about 
ir):U);  became  prid'e^sor  of  rhetoric  at  (lenoa  lj(i.'t;  sec- 
retary of  the  republic  1^)111;  entereil  the  (U'der  of  Jesuits 
l.'i)').') :  tuuf^ht  rhetoric  several  years  at  Home  ;  visited  Spain 
and  Portugal  in  jquest  of  materials  for  his  I^atin  IH^tnn/ 
(if  tlir  hiflicH  (IJSS),  a  work  of  t^rasit  value  u])on  which  he 
bestowed  twelve  years'  labor.  lie  had  previously  published 
a  (■nmnifnfiiri/  on  thr  ArhiirnnriifM  of  the  Sovictij  of  Jvhuh 
in  the  Efi»t  up  to  15GS  { \',u^  ).  and  a  I,ifv  of  Ii/iuifiiiH  Loifofrt 
{1585).  He  edited  a  collection  ^"  missionary  Lrttrrn  from 
the  Efist  (1588),  wrote  the  Auunfs  of  iii-nfory  XUL,  and 
had  commenced  those  of  Clement  VIll.  at  the  time  of  his 
dentil,  at  Tivoli  Oct.  20,  IfiO:!.  Mis  complete  works  in 
Latin  were  published  at  l)erf;amo  (17  17)  with  a  J^ifr. 

MaTfitt  l.IoiiN  Xi;wi,ANn).  I).  I).,  b.  at  Dublin.  Ireland, 
Hcc.  2S.  i7'.U;  became  a  Wesleyan  preacher  in  Ireland; 
was  noted  for  his  powers  of  oratory;  came  to  the  P.  S.  in 
ISli)  ;  was  i>astor  of  several  churches  in  Xe\v  Kn^cland ; 
published  Tt:orsof  Contrition  {\^2\).  r,ifpit  Sh-ctrhrn  {\^2fi), 
and  in  IHIU  began  a  remarkable  career  as  *'  revivalist  "  in 
tlie  Southern  States;  established  the  W'fHtern  MrthodiMf  at 
Nashville.  Tenn.,  in  IS.1^;  became  jirofessor  of  elocution 
and  belles-lettres  at  Lafj;rftn}:;o  <'olle.u;e,  Ala.,  in  ]S:i7; 
published  a  volume  of  Pomm  (IS;{1))  ;  was  elected  <diaplain 
of  the  U.  S.  ron<j:rcss  in  IStl  ;  settled  at  Auburn.  X.  V.. 
whore  he  edited  (1815—10)  the  ('nfran/  Toh'U.  a  monthly 
paper;  resided  in  Arkansas  1847-48,  and  d.  at  Mobile, 
Ala.,  May  28,  1850. 

MnTra*  small  town  of  Portnpral.  a  few  miles  \.  W.  of 
Lisbon,  famous  for  the  immense  buildini;  whiidi  .Ldin  \*. 
erected  here  in  1  71  7-;''l .  and  whicdi  i'iim])riscs  a  royal  palace 
with  Sl)()  rooms,  a  cathedral  I  Si;  feet  long.  1:15  feet  broad, 
ami  surmounted  with  a  magnificent  dome,  ami  a  monastery 
with  ;U)0  vaulted  cells,  the  whole  of  white  marble  from 
Carrara,  and  surrounded  with  magnificent  gardens. 

Mnt;a'da,  the  principal  kingdom  of  India  in  the  ftnirth 
century  u.  v..  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Alexander  the 
(Jrcat.  It  occupied  the  valleys  of  the  (Jangcs  and  .lunina, 
but  with  undefined  boundaries,  the  capital  being  Palibotlira. 
generally  identified  with  Patna.  Tlie  greatest  nionarchs 
of  Magada  were  Thandra-gupta,  called  by  the  (ireeks  San- 
dracottus  (.'n2-2Sin.  founder  of  the  Mauryie  dynasty,  and 
his  grandson  Asoka  (2.'ti)  n.  c.\,  who  exicnded  his  empire 
and  the  llooddhist  religion  o\er  the  greater  part  of  India. 

]>la£;ndox'o,  or  Makacli'shu,  an  Arabic  town  of  Kast 
Africa,  on  the  Indian  (K'ean.  in  lat.  2°  2'  N.  It  was  founded 
in  the  tenth  century,  and  was  formerly  an  important  place, 
but  is  now  decaying,  though  carrying  on  somo  trade  in 
ivory,  ginns,  and  dates.     It  belongs  to  I\Iusoat.     P.  5000. 

Ma£;allin'ons,  <le  (Domin^os  .Tosk  (lONr-Ai.vKs'i,  b.  in 
Itio  de  .Tjineiro.  Brazil,  in  ISKt;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
about  1S;'>2;  went  to  Kuropc  as  attache  of  tlio  lirazilinn 
legation  in  Paris  1S3G;  became  on  his  return  in  183S  pro- 


foKHor  of  pliiloMophy  and  member  of  tho  chamber  of  dcp- 
utioH,  and  look  rank  ni  a  leuiler  of  Itra/iliiiii  lileralurc. 
Hit*  works  include  I'ucniuM  (|k:;2),  Myittriui,  un  iniilation 
of  romantic  models,  Antouio  ./"«/  (lH:iH),  nnd  Ol'/iuto 
(IKIill),  liiHlorical  iT\\\*in\'\iin  on  national  Pubje<-tK  ;  A  ('ou- 
frflfi-nriio  t/oH  Tanioi/oM  (IH.'>7),  a  lyrical  epic  of  the  foun- 
dation of  Hio  do  .Janeiro,  and  f'rnnia  (|Hri2),  »  colleclion 
of  songs,  ehieny  amatory.  He  hari  been  minir'ter  at  Nuplen, 
Turin.  Vienria'MM.VJ-Of),  and  WaMliinKlon  (lKflH-72). 

iMacalhaonH,  dc  (Fray  *!  MmiF.i.),  b.  at  Pcdrogao, 
near  Crdmbra,  Portugal,  in  1(>I)'.I;  wan  admitted  into  the 
order  of  ,Tesnits  when  sixteen  yearn  obi;  went  l<»  i\tm, 
India,  as  a  missionary  lO.'M  ;  sailed  for  .Japan  MJIO,  wlnn, 
popping  at  Macarj,  ho  determined  t<i  penetrate  into  iho 
interior  of  China;  studierl  the  language  at  Maeao,  and 
reu{died  tho  western  province  of  S/.ccbuen,  where  be  met 
with  great  snceess  in  ])reaeliing  through  bis  enminand  ')f 
tlio  language  anil  of  the  popular  religious  traditions.  ]lo 
incurred  frcrpiont  iierils  during  a  rebellion  of  (bat  province, 
ancl  was  wounded  with  an  arrow;  accompanied  the  vic- 
torious im]»erial  army  to  the  capital,  where  he  arrived  in 
IlilS;  gained  the  favor  of  the  emperor  thrt>ugl)  bis  me- 
ebanical  ingenuity,  and  built  a  church,  but  on  the  ncee«- 
sion  of  a  new  emperor  was  persecuted,  twice  put  to  the 
torture,  and  condemned  t<i  death,  but  saved  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  (council  of  regency;  was  again  arrested 
three  years  later  and  comnianded  to  leave  the  country,  but 
in  tho  panic  that  followed  a  great  eartlujuakc  the  order 
was  not  attended  to,  and  ho  remained  in  China  in  peace 
until  his  death  at  Peking  May  6,  1077.  He  was  honorably 
buried  by  the  emperor's  orcler.  Fray  (labriel  was  of  Iho 
same  family  as  the  illustrious  navigator,  and  left  a  work, 
published  in  a  French  translation,  with  the  title  XonrtlU 
JlrfittioH  dc  la  Chine,  cotiteuaut  (ft  tlvHcription  tien  pnrticit' 
Inritfn  frs  plnn  remarquahlcn  de  r_r.  /fraud  empire  (Paris, 
ir>88),  with  a  plan  of  Peking.  This  work  enjoys  a  high 
reputation  as  a  source  of  accurate  information. 

maf^nlliarns  de  Gandavo,  dc  (Pfduo.  b.  at  Braga, 

Portugal.  ulfMiit  I  .">  m  :  passecl  several  years  in  Brazil,  and  on 
his  return  jiubli-^hed  a  curious  work,  Ifiitorin  da  ftrorin- 
cm  Sffiirttt  Cruz,  a  qui  vnhjnrmeutii  chautanion  /trazil  (IblG), 

of  which,  though  extremely  erudite  and  written  in  classic 
style,  so  few  coiiies  were  known  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  that  no  bibliographer  had  mentioned  it.  A  French 
translation  was  printed  in  the  historical  series  of  Ternaux- 
Conipans  (18.38).  Magalhaens  also  wrote  a  work  on  the 
rules  of  Portuguese  eonijtosition  (1574;  twice  reprinted). 
The  date  of  his  death  is  unkni>wn. 

]>Ia:;alla'iios«  or  MaKcllan  fFERNXNDO>,b.  at  Oporto. 
Portugal,  in  the  latter  part  id'  the  fifteenth  century  ;  entered 
the  navy  at  a  very  early  age.  and  distinguished  himself  in 
tho  Fast  Indies,  but  left  in  1517  the  I'ortugucsc  service 
and  went  to  Spain,  proposing  to  Cardinal  Ximcnes  to  dis- 
cover a  western  route  to  the  M(dueea  or  Spice  Islands. 
With  a  fleet  of  five  vessels  and  2.14  men  be  sailed  from 
Seville  Aug.  10,  1510.  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river  La 
Plata  .Tan.  12,  1.j20.  and  on  Oct.  21,  1520,  entered  the 
strait  between  tlie  island  of  Terra  del  Fuego  and  the 
American  continent,  whiidi  he  called  the  Strait  of  tho 
Flevcn  Thf>usiincl  A'irgins.  but  whitdi  afterwards  came  to 
bear  his  own  name.  On  Xov,  2S  he  had  cleared  the  strait 
and  launched  into  the  immense  ocean,  which  he  called  tho 
Pacific  on  account  of  the  smoothness  of  its  waters  nnd  the 
steadiness  of  its  winds.  After  many  hardships  and  much 
suffering  the  fleet,  now  reduced  to  three  vessels,  reached 
the  Ladrones  on  Mar.  C>.  1521.  and  Tamar,  the  first  discov- 
ered of  the  Philippine  Islands,  on  the  ISth  of  the  same 
month.  Magellan  took  jtosscssion  of  these  islands  in  the 
name  of  the  Spanish  king,  and  was  at  first  very  successful 
in  subduing  or  conciliating  the  natives,  but  on  Apr.  27, 
1521.  he  was  killed  in  nn  encounter  with  tlie  natives  uf  the 
island  of  Martan.  Only  one  of  the  ships  and  fifteen  men 
returned  to  Europe,  reaching  Spain  in  Sept.,  1522,  nnd 
thus  the  first  circumnavigation  of  the  earth  was  achieved. 

Matrallanes,  or  Magellan,  Strait  of,  separates 
the  eoiiiiueiit  of  South  America  from  the  island  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego.  It  is  ."iOO  miles  long,  from  5  to  .30  miles  broad, 
but  diflicult  to  navigate.  It  was  discovered  in  1620  by  tho 
Portuguese  navigator  Magallanes. 

Ma^^as'ka,  tp.  of  Martin  eo..  Minn.     Pop.  141. 

Mas^'azine  [Arab,  mnl-hzati,  "storehouse"]  is  espe- 
cially employed  as  the  name  of  a  storing-phice  for  gun- 
powder. In  military  structures  the  magazine  is  made 
bombproof,  and  is  usually  cover^jd  with  earth.  The  en- 
trance is  protected  by  heavy  traverses,  and  great  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  ueing  lanterns  or  arti- 
ficial light  of  any  kind  about  the  place.  On  shipboard  the 
magazine  is  in  the  hold,  and  is  so  placed  that  it  ntay  be 
instantly  flooded  in  case  fire  should  appear  in  it^  vicinity. 
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Ma^^azine,  tp.  nf  Yell  co.,  Ark.  Pop.  729. 
Magazine  (-uns,  biooch-luading  small-arms,  having 
a  magazine-tube  in  the  stock  to  earry  several  cartridges. 
After  firing  a  cartridge  the  emjity  shell  is  thrown  out.  arjd 
a  full  cartridge  successively  brought  into  position  and 
loaded  by  mechanical  means.  The  Speneer,  Henry,  and 
Ward-IJnrton  are  the  best  known  varieties  of  magazine 
gun?  in  the  U.  S.  P.  V.  Hagner. 

Mag'ilala  [Arab.  Mcjdcl],  in  Galilee,  on  the  "W.  shore 

of  the  lake,  at  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  plain  of  Gcnnesarot. 

j         about  3   miles  N.  of  Tiberias.     It  contains  some  t^Tcnty 

j         miserable  huts,  and  is  the  only  inhabited  spot  in  the  plain. 

i  R.  I).  Hitchcock. 

Magdala,  a  mountain-fortress  of  Abyssinia,  situate<b 
on  one  of  the  three  peaks  of  the  spur  which  King  Theodore 
defended  against  the  English.  The  three  peaks  are  called 
F.'ila,  Selassye,  and  Magdala.  They  rise  about  9000  feet, 
and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  saddle-like  depres- 
sions. On  Apr.  13,  186S,  the  English  took  the  wretched 
I  fortress  standing  on  the  top  of  the  steep  peak,  Theodore 
committed  suicide,  and  Gen.  Napier,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  English  expedition,  was  created  baron  of  Mag- 
dala. August  Xiemanx. 

Mag^dale'na,  a  river  of  South  America,  rises  in  Ecua- 
dor, flows  through  Colombia,  and  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea 
in  lat.  11°  N.  and  Ion.  75°  W.,  after  a  course  of  900  miles. 
Its  upper  part  is  very  rapid  and  full  of  cataracts,  but  below 
j  Honda,  640   miles  from  its  mouth,  it  becomes  navigable, 

■         and  is  the  chief  means  of  communication  with  Bogota,  the 
'         capital  of  that  republic. 

MaEt'dalcne,  or  Mary  Magdalene,  a  woman  who 
stood  by  Jesus  at  the  cross ;  was  present  when  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  laid  him  in  the  sejiulchre :  came  early  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week  to  the  tomb  and  found  it  open  ;  went 
to  Peter  and  John,  and  saw  the  two  angels  sitting  in  the 
sepulchre  when  she  returned  with  the  apostles.  Jesus 
himself  appeared  to  her  shortly  after,  and  announced  his 
approaching  ascension.  The  derivation  of  her  surname 
is  uncertain,  though  probably  from  Magdala,  a  town  of 
Galilee.  She  is  gratuitously  identified  with  the  "  woman 
who  was  a  sinner"  {Luke  vii.  37).  She  is  the  "Mary  called 
Magdalene,  out  of  whom  went  seven  devils"  (Luke  viii.  2). 
Mag'dalen  Islands,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  belonging  to  Gaspe  co.,  Quebec,  com- 
prising some  80,000  acres.  They  are  the  property  of  the 
descendants  of  Admiral  Cofiin  of  the  British  navy,  and 
contain  numerous  harbors.  Amherst,  on  Amherst  Island, 
is  a  port  of  entry,  and  has  a  custom-house  and  jail.  Fish, 
oil,  and  gypsum  are  exported.  Pop.  of  the  S.  group,  1131  ; 
of  Grindstone  Island,  1053;  of  Allright  Island,  S'Z^;  of  the 
N.  group,  151;  total,  3172. 

Magdeburg',  city  of  Prussia,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Saxony,  on  the   Elbe,  founded  in  the  tenth  century  by 
Otto  the  Great,  and  consists,  besides  its  two  suburbs,  Neu- 
I  Etadt    and    Sudenburg,   of   four    parts — Altstadt    and    the 

j  Sternschantzc  on  the  left  branch  of  the  Elbe,  the  citadel 
on  an  island  in  the  river,  and  Frederickstadt  on  the 
right  bank.  Each  of  these  parts  is  strongly  fortified,  and 
together  they  form  a  fortress  of  the  first  rank,  making 
Magdeburg  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Europe.  Most 
of  the.  streets  are  crooked  and  narrow,  but  the  houses  are 
generally  neat  and  substantial,  and  there  are  several  fine 
buildings,  among  which  is  a  Gothic  cathedral  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  There  are  many  beautiful  promenades, 
such  as  the  FUrstcnwald  and  the  Friedrich-Wilhehn's 
(Jarten.  The  manufactures  comprise  woollens,  cotton, 
ribbons,  leather,  soap,  and  glass;  the  breweries  and  distil- 
leries are  very  extensive.  On  account  of  its  position  on 
the  Elbe  and  at  the  junction  of  four  principal  railway 
lines,  Magdeburg  is  one  of  the  commercial  centres  of 
Northern  Germany,  its  imports  amounting  to  fi27.'.*83  cwts. 
in  1801),  and  its  exports  to  303,239  ewts.  It  has  many  be- 
nevolent institutions,  and  several  good  military,  scicntitie, 
industrial,  anri  commercial  schools.  Its  capture  by  Tilly 
in  1031  and  the  massacre  whii-h  followed  were  the  most 
frightful  events  in  the  Thirty  Years'  war.  Pop.  111,501. 
Magdeburg  Centuries.    See  Cknturiks  of  JLvgdk- 

BUFU;. 

Magee'  (WrLLUM),  D.  D.,  b.  Mar.  18.  1700.  in  eo. 
Fermanagh,  Ireland  ;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin K8J;  was  elected  a  fellow  1788;  served  as  tutor  while 
Htudying  for  the  ministry;  was  ordained  in  the  Church  of 
ICnglaiid  170(1;  became  some  years  later  assistant  pro- 
f(-ss(ir  of  Oriental  languages;  senior  fellow  and  j)rofossor 
(.f  mnthemiitics  1800;  retired  from  the  university  1812, 
tiiking  the  livings  of  Kappagh  and  Killyleagh  ;  became 
dean   of   ('')rk    iSM;    won   fame   as   a   pulpit-orator:    was 

iiroinoted  to  the  bishopritr  of  itiipboe  IHIO;  was  appointed 
822  archbiijhup  of  Dublin,  where   he  d.  Aug.  18,  1831. 


Archbishop  Magce  was  noted  for  his  hostility  to  Roman- 
ism and  Unitarianism.  As  a  writer  he  was  best  known  by 
his  Discourses  on  t/ie  Afouenifiit  and  S'irrififf  (ISIl;  7th 
cd.  1841).     His  complete  works  were   published   in  1842. 

Magee  (WiLLiASt  Con-nou),  I>.  D.,  b.  at  Cork,  Ireland, 
in  1821;  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  became  cu- 
rate in  a  Dublin  parit^h  ;  went  to  Malaga,  Spain,  for  his 
health,  184().  remaining  there  two  years;  obtained  the 
curacy  of  St.  Saviour's,  Bath,  1848;  became  incumbent  of 
the  Octagon  chapel,  Bath,  1850;  took  a  leading  part  in 
organizing  the  Church  Defence  Society  in  op])Osition  to 
the  Liberation  Society  ;  became  minister  of  Quebec  chapel, 
London,  1860,  rector  of  Inniskillen  1801  ;  dean  of  Cork 
1S64,  and  shortly  afterwards  dean  of  the  chapel  royal, 
Dublin;  was  Donellan  lecturer  at  Dublin  1S65-66,  and 
ajipointed  bishop  of  Peterborough  1S6S.  He  has  acquired 
considerable  reputation  for  eloquence,  has  preached  on 
public  occasions  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
especially  in  opposition  to  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church.     Many  of  his  sermons  have  been  published. 

Magellan*     See  Magallanes. 

Magellanic  Clouds.     See  Nebula. 

Magendie'  (Francois),  b.  at  Bordeaux,  France,  Oct. 
15,  1783;  received  a  medical  education  in  Paris;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  1821  ;  became  professor 
of  anatomy  in  the  College  de  France  1831  ;  president  of 
the  consulting  committee  on  public  health  1848.  D.  at 
Paris  Oct.  8,  1855.  He  practised  vivisection  extensively, 
and  in  far  less  humane  methods  than  arc  now  in  use;  but 
by  this  and  other  means  of  observation  he  made  numerous 
and  highly  important  discoveries  in  physiology,  especially 
in  that  of  the  nervous  system,  and  also  in  other  depart- 
ments of  medical  science.  Among^his  works  are  Formu- 
Inire  (1821)  for  new  medicines,  Elements  de  Plit/si'fdoffie 
(1816—17),  Lerons  snr  les  Phrnomhtes  pht/siqnes  de  Ifi  Vie 
(1836—42),  Le<;oits  sur  Irs  Fotictions  et  les  Maladies  du  St/s- 
teme  nervenx  (1839),  and  Lerons  snr  Ic  Sunt/  (1839),  which 
have  been  several  times  reprinted,  and  were  translated 
into  German. 

Magen'ta,  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Milan, 
about  20  miles  E.  of  the  city  of  Milan,  in  a  fertile  district 
watered  by  the  NavigHo  Grande.  Its  tojiographic  position 
has  made  it  the  theatre  of  many  battles,  the  last  and  most 
memorable  being  that  known  as  the  battle  of  Magenta, 
fought  on  the  4th  of  June,  1859,  in  wliich  the  Austrians 
were  defeated  by  the  Italians  and  French,  and  thus  forced 
to  evacuate  Lombardy.  It  gives  the  title  of  duke  of  Ma- 
genta to  Marshal  MacMahon,  president  of  the  French  re- 
public.    Pop.  in  1874,  6135. 

Ma'ger  (Kaul),  b.  June  1,  1810,  at  Grafrath,  near  So- 
lingon,  in  Rhenish  Prussia;  studied  philology  and  philos- 
oi)hy  at  Bonn;  resided  for  several  years  in  Paris;  held 
diff'erent  positions  at  educational  institutions  in  Geneva, 
Aran,  and  Eisenach,  but  retired  in  1854  from  practical 
activity  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  d.  at  Wiesbaden  June 
10,  1858.  His  Die  Deutsck  BUrgcrschnle  (1840),  Pada- 
goffischc  licrue.  Die  Modcrnen  JHumaniltits-stndicn  (1846), 
and  a  number  of  schoolbooks,  exercised  a  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  ideas  of  education  in  Germany. 

Mag'eroe,  an  island  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  belonging  to 
Norway,  and  terminating  in  the  North  Cape,  a  promontory 
970  feet  high,  and  lying  in  lat.  71°  10'  N.  A  few  Norwe- 
gian and  La]i])ish  families  live  on  the  island. 

Ma'gi,  the  priestly  class  among  the  ancient  Medians. 
They  are  considered  by  some  Orientalists  to  have  originally 
formed  a  tribe  or  clan  of  the  Median  people,  by  others  to 
have  been  the  representatives  of  a  more  ancient  Scythian 
or  Turanian  race  which  dwelt  in  the  country  conquered  by 
and  luimed  from  the  Medes.  The  amalgamation  between 
the  Magian  religion  and  the  Zoroastrian.  derived  by  the 
Persians  from  their  Bactrian  ancestors,  seems  not  to  have 
begun  until  the  two  nations  were  subjected  to  a  common 
rule  under  Cyrus  the  (Jreat,  who  was  descended  from  both 
races.  The  Mngi  attempted  to  reassert  their  power  (luring 
the  reign  of  Cambyscs  by  placing  Gomates,  one  of  their 
race  or  class,  upon  the  throne;  but  uj)on  his  overthrow  by 
Darius  Hystaspes  the  Magi  and  their  religion  were  pro- 
scribed and  the  faith  of  Zoroaster  ofticially  established.  It 
was  probably  <m  account  of  this  great  revolution  that  in 
later  generations  the  half-mythical  Zoroaster  was  supposed 
to  have  lived  during  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  to 
have  personally  established  the  jiredominance  of  his  re- 
ligion. This  view  ])revailed  until  the  revival  of  Oriental 
.studies  in  the  present  century.  The  Magian  religion  was 
consequently  confounded  with  the  Zoroastrian,  as  it  still 
continues  to  bo  by  historical  manuals  in  frequent  use.  the 
Magi  being  supposed  to  have  been  merely  the  priests  of 
the  Zoroastrian  firo-worahip.     The  knowledge  of  many  oc- 
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cult  iirU  (whonoo  tho  t«rm  "maiific")  attributed  to  thorn 
caiiHuil  M'tifl  til  hr  fynonynioiiH  with  "  wifi;  nu-n,"  aii'l  ihcy 
wurti  j^nnlnally  rcj^uDlfl  iik  tlio  inlKTitorH  (»rthn  iiHtronoiii- 
ii-iil  itii'l  iitlirr  Iiirr  111'  till'  OiiililintiiH.  In  thiH  hv.um^  pruh- 
ably,  till-  w'Mil  vviiK  current  in  tlic  tirMt  (!*;iitiiry  A.  l».  wlii-n 
jijiplic'l  to  (111'  visitiH'H  lit'  till-  int'iinl  CltriHi.  In  (hi*  Mi'Mlu 
A;^<^^  IIm?  Miij^iiiurt  or  "  wiM«  iiifu  "  id'  the  N'litivity  had  be- 
cuiiHi  ilii'fo  kiiit^H.  whocii  iiiiineH  were  f^ivtMi  uh  Mulidiinr, 
(iiixjiiir,  mill  ItitttliiiKiir,  llirir  i-(!Hiilrn'>i)  wuh  ttHHii^nnl  to  vii- 
riinirt  l(ii-]ilitii'H  in  I'crKin.  iind  their  relirj*  MUfrct-sMivcly  ile- 
|ifmil(!il  in  tho  rhiirch  ot'  St,  .SDphiii  at  ('onHtaiitinMplu,  in 
the  cat  hei  I  I'll  I  lit  Mihtn,  ami  (in  ally  (a.  i>.  ]  1(12)  in  thu  ^rutid 
iniuMtcr  of  Ciihijciie,  whiM'i!  tlioy  wHll  ruiniiin. 

Wll^'i*'  I  I'i'f-  "'"'/'"'  ;  *«r.  /iiiyot ;  iN^iilvi.  vintj  nr  )inui,  a 
*' ipiie-^t."  pnihahly  IViHii  an  Aryan  <>ri;;ii(al,  inilieutcil  hy 
thi^  Sanskrit  ni'tfinf,  "  j^rnit,"  tVnni  whii-h  the  Katin  niiiffitM\. 
'rhoiif^li  pnpuhirly  ileriveil  rrniii  the  ariM  of  tlie  .Ma;;i,  or  Old 
I'crsiiin  pricHthnml,  (he  lielief  in  iiiaj;ie,(tr  the  art  of  work- 
in:j  wnmlerM  hy  Miiperniitunil  power,  in  inherent  in  man, 
and  hifttory  presents  no  in-^tani-e  "f  any  race  at  any  tiino 
in  whieh  pretemlerH  In  il  have  not  existed.  It  is  evident 
that  l)eforo  exaet  ceiein'e  wa»<  fniinde'l,  yet  while  students 
were  unwearied  in  seiirehinj;  into  the  mysteries  of  mind 
ami  nl"  niiitter,  and  of  itu"  si-lf-development  of  ji  First  CauHo, 
and  while  they  were  led  astray  at  every  step  hy  tho  won- 
derful in  nature.it  was  impossilile  not  to  helieve  tliat  there 
existed  some  primal  elue  hy  whiidi  all  know!eilu;e,  both  of 
the  (^ensihtu  and  the  spiritual  world,  eould  bo  trained 
and  all  ])ower  attained.  All  that  they  knew  indieatcd  tho 
existeiUMi  (if  sucli  a  seiem;e  of  seieiiees  and  power  of  powers. 
As  nil  that  was  jiositive  and  intellij^ihle  eould  bo  re[>rc- 
sented  by  niimhers  or  expres-^ed  j^ennietrit^ally,  it  was  nat- 
ural enoH;^h  to  assume  that  the  mysterious  and  spiritual 
was  subject  to  the  same  laws.  Hence,  n  belief  in  tlio  oceul^ 
power  of  numerals  and  proportions,  derived  from  tho  East 
and  tiiiiL^ht  hy  Pythajjonis,  JMato.aU'l  their  followers.  The 
luMviMily  bodies  had  certain  innueiu'e>i.  as  of  the  moon  on 
tlie  tides,  the  sun  in  j;ivin'<  ii^ht.  beat,  anil  health.  This 
was  exa;^^crated  as  a  matter  of  course,  until  it  was  believed 
that  all  the  planets  in  their  eonjunetions  had  poeuliar 
effects  on  individuals.  The  sttidy  of  astronomy  was  (dosely 
allieit  to  that  of  miithematies.  and  in  this  sjiirit  they  mu- 
tually became  more  and  more  ma;;ical.  Sueh  methods 
applied  to  natural  philosophy  naturally  made  chemical 
investis'ition  reduce  matter  to  a  few  elenienis  and  to  a 
pn'iiut  iiintrr)'ft,  which,  once  apprehended,  could  enable 
man  to  develop  or  miike  any  later  forms,  such  !is  tjold  or 
diamonds,  an  elixir  of  immortality,  and  a  universal  pana- 
cea. Just  as  the  first  principle  in  astronomy,  also  divine, 
was  believed  to  give  the  illimitable  jjodlike  knowledge  of 
all  that  the  stars  j;iiverned.  The  next  step  was  to  brinj:^ 
ehemiciil  principles  into  harmony  with  astrolot^y  and  tho 
lore  of  Hod  and  spirits.  So  H.  t'ornelius  Agrippa,  whoso 
work  on  occult  philosophy  (which  lie  afterwards  de'rlarcd 
was  nonsense)  was  the  cornerstone  of  mat^ic  in  tho  six- 
teenth century,  declares,  "  There  are  four  elements,  without 
the  perfect  knowledi^e  whereof  wo  can  effect  nothinjij  in 
mai^ick.  Now,  each  of  them  is  threefold,  that  so  tho  num- 
ber of  l  iniiy  mnke  up  the  number  of  12  ;  and  by  jiassin^ 
by  tlio  number  of  7  into  the  number  of  10.  there  may  bo  a 
]»ro;;rcss  to  the  Supreme  I'nity,  upon  which  all  virtue  and 
wonderful  operations  depends."  As  spirits  were  innumer- 
able, they  were  ehissitied.  esjiecially  by  Puracolsus,  accord- 
ini;  to  this  chemii'o-astroloLjie  theosophic  |)hilosophy.  At 
the  base  of  all  was  the  fifth  element,  "tho  divino  astral 
spirit."  tho  iiittfh'ifrnliit  fthnmnditn  of  Vau,s!mn,  the  tran- 
scendentiil  principle  or  power,  "  that  spirit  which  (lod  him- 
self breathe  1  into  man,  and  by  which  man  is  united  a2;ain 
to  (lod."  The  powers  of  this  spirit,  according  to  Aijrippa, 
"are  full  of  wioi  Icrs  and  mysteries,  and  are  operative  as 
in  Mai;ick  Naturall,  so  I>ivine.  For  from  these  proceed 
the  bindings,  loosini;s.  and  t'-ansmutations  of  alf  thin<»s, 
the  knowiu'^  and  foretellin!;  of  things  to  come,  the  drivini^ 
forth  of  evill  and  t!ie  ;^aiuinir  of  ;jood  spirits."  Objeetivelv, 
this  subtle  s|iirit  streametl  throuijh  all  nature,  as  the  spirit 
or  very  beini;  of  stars,  mountains,  rivers,  trees,  fountains. 
flowers,  leaves,  jjems.  metals,  herbs,  establishing  between 
them  wonderful  affinities  or  a  jrrand  KH/nnfura  rrnim,  be- 
etowin:;;  on  them  o  -cult  prnjierties.  either  medical  or  maj^- 
ical.and  impressing  on  tliem  by  divine  art  in  their  curves, 
linos,  colors,  or  spots  a  secret  alphabet  and  written  hin- 
guaa;c.  The  stars  in  tho  heavens  considered  as  points. 
when  connected,  made  Hebrew  letters,  "these  havinj;." 
says  A<;rippa,  "the  jjreatest  similitude  with  celestials  ond 
the  world."  This  poetic  and  picturesque  principle  of 
magic,  which  made  forests,  fountains,  and  j;ardens,  with 
tho  stars  above,  a  literal  library,  was  curiously  set  forth  by 
Jacques  (laffarel  in  the  (^nn'oitttcz  t'nnut/es  (Rouen.  1032). 
Siihj'rrtivrfif.thii'  astral  Hi;ht  becomes  in  tnun  the  ititelfectus 
iffiiMtnitiis,  or  maj;ic  perceptive  power,  which,  united  to  a 
transcendent  will  proceeding  from  illumination  or  penance, 
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in  the  divine  life  of  nature.  Am  certain  t^eniM.  inetali),  etc. 
were  virtually  the  Kame  with  certain  planeti*  or  certain 
'livine  niiiiiberM  or  timcH  (lime  ili>elf  bein^  a  form  of  divin- 
ity), all  of  tliem  con^'istin^  of  matter  (».  r.  u  lower  form 
of  tiod),  Jmpro'Ked  by  the  »«ame  »-tral  element,  it  followed 
that  tlioNo  ^eniM  espceially,  when  iniirked  ut  fit  tinien  with 
mIkhh  of  the  proper  planetK,  hpirilK,  nnmen  of  Ood,  etc., 
became  amulets  oreharmH  whii  h  proli-rled  the  bearer  from 
<iiHuaHe,  evil  Hpirits.  or  ileatli.  Iltnce  the  endlewH  eharmn, 
talismans,  and  written  HpelU  founded  on  the  theo-ma;;i<:: 
philoKopliy.  From  learnin;(  to  know,  and  from  eonferrinfC 
with  the  Hpirilrt  of  nature  by  nieann  of  prayer,  will,  and 
iMnnuiunion  with  (iod,  there  was  but  a  nlep  to  eoininunu 
with  the  dead  and  call  up  their  cpiritu  by  the  art  of  necro- 
nnincy,  which  was  professed  from  the  earliest  tiineit  in  Iho 
FiuHt.  tiood  or  harmlcHN  npirits  were  drawn  hy  pleanant 
charuiH  and  ceremonien;  the  dark  ami  evil  powcrfi  were 
won  by  horrors,  by  midnight  ineiintalioni  amont;  ffravcM, 
with  sudi  dispnstinj;  spells  as  we  read  of  in  Mtnhrt/i. 

When  tho  Tarot,  or  infinite  Spirit  of  (iod,  or  (iod  in 
nature.  wa«  supposed  to  be  in  all  (hinf^s,  with  a  reciprocal 
appreciative  fijurit  in  man,  it  was  soon  believed  that  in- 
spired books  eonei;aled  dei-p  mysleriifs.  This  wtiA  the  he- 
eret  of  the  rabbala,  or  "the  mystical  explanation  of  the 
iJible,  the  art  of  finding;  sense  hy  the  decomposition  of 
wordH,  and  that  of  working  miracles  by  virtue  of  IhcHo 
worils  pronouni-cd  in  a  particular  way."  This  kiml  of 
magic  probably  existed  in  Kgypt  and  India,  and  it  wa«! 
known  to  Pythagoras.  The  rabbis  by  means  of  il  deduced 
universal  ealcgories  of  the  spirit-world,  wdiieh  they  elafisi- 
fied  according  to  tho  elements,  the  art  of  governing  them 
by  spells,  that  rif  mnking  talismans,  and  ail  manner  of 
magic,  great  and  small.  The  names  of  (iod  properly  pro- 
nounced were  the  highest  spells;  among  these  Af/fa  was 
greatly  revered.  The  Oubbala  was  much  sttidieil  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  eenluries  in  Furope :  among  its 
greatest  expounders  were  .Vkiba.  Philo.  Aviecnna.  Uay- 
mond  hullius,  Mirandola.  Paracelsus,  Keuchlin,  II.  More, 
Uobort  Fludd.  Postel.  and  Knorr  v<m  Kosenroth.  The 
Hosierucians,  an  imaginary  sect  of  magicians,  in  whose 
name  many  books  were  written,  were  an  offshoot  of  the 
Cabbala,  allied  to  the  peculiar  views  of  the  alchemists  and 
Christian  rayslies. 

As  magic  cinl>raced  a  mutual  harmony  of  all  that  cxistR, 
it  included  good  and  evil.  Hence,  white  or  holy  magic, 
and  also  black  magic  or  sorcery,  which  works  by  the  aid 
of  demons.  This  latter  was  closely  connected  with  witch- 
craft. Celestial  magic  was  founded  on  prayer  and  com- 
munion with  (loil,  or  myPticisni.  Natural  magic  is  the  art 
of  working  wonders  simply  by  science — *•.</.  by  mechanics 
or  chemistry.  Ceremonial  magic  is  chiefly  cabbalisticab 
and  treats  of  raising  spirits,  exorcising,  finding  treasures, 
and  consecrating  talismans  by  reciting  sacred  formulas 
when  in  circles  drawn  at  certain  hours  with  the  aid  of 
peculiar  perfumes.  Works  on  this  subject  are  innumer- 
able;  as  a  specimen  the  reader  may  consult  the  J/rptnm- 
erou,  or  Mftqirn!  Efrjiientu  of  Peter  'li  Abano,  or  the  MarjiiM 
of  Frani'is  IJarrcIt  (London.  1S24).  Sorcery  involved  many 
liorrible  iniquities;  according  to  Philo  and  Eliphas  Levi, 
some  of  the  old  Hebrew  works  of  magic  are  enough  to 
cause  their  writers  to  he  execrated  by  all  tho  world.  -Mag- 
ic was  a  passion — we  might  say  the  princijial  study — in 
I'^g.vpt  and  Assyria;  several  jiapyri  and  cylinders  in  the 
IJritish  Museum  treat  of  it.  In  .Mcxamlria.  from  the  sec- 
ond to  the  fourth  century,  where  the  relics  of  old  Egypt 
combined  with  Ncojilatonic  doctrines  and  many  strange 
sects,  magic  revived,  as  it  did  subsequently  at  Cairo  in 
the  ninth  century  under  the  Arabs.  The  Knights  Tem- 
plar are  believed  to  have  brought  Oriental  magic  to  the 
West.  The  Ucnaissanee,  as  well  as  the  Reformation,  had 
its  school  of  devotees  to  occult  philosophy:  and  since  tho 
doctrine  is  essentially  religion-*,  the  movement  of  Luther, 
which  made  religious  discussion  common  to  all.  also  pop- 
ularized tho  study  of  magic,  and  books  hitherto  kept  in 
Latin  for  the  learned  were  now  translated,  so  that  every- 
body could  raise  the  devil  in  his  native  tongue.  The  last 
grand  revival  of  such  studies  took  place  with  that  of  Ma- 
sonry, Illumination,  and  the  extraordinary  fancies  of  ibc 
eighteentli  century.  The  lives  of  Cagliostro  and  Casa- 
nova, tho  works  of  Pierre  le  ISrun.  of  Lascaris.  the  Count 
do  St.  (Jcruiain.  and  the  .Marquis  d'Argens  throw  much 
light  on  the  follies  of  this  period.  As  astrology  and 
the  Cabbala  lost  grouml  in  popular  faith.  an<l  witches  and 
devils  grew  dim,  magic  took  refuge  in  mesmerism,  and 
more  recently  in  it-i  nearly  related  Spiritualism.  As  of 
old.  its  professors  did  not  disdain  to  aid  their  sacred  lore 
with  marvels  which  modern  science  claims  wore  mere  jug- 
gling, as  many  ef  tho  miracles  of  our  modern  magicians 
from  their  very  humble  and  useless  nature  appear  to  bo 
principally  based  on  "  hankey-pankey."    Among  the  im- 
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mense  number  of  works  on  magic  are — Hisioire  et  Traits 
des  ScienceH  occultea,  by  Count  de  Resie  (Paris,  1807); 
ffiatoire  du  MervelUeux  dans  lea  Temjis  modernea,  by  Louis 
Figuier  (Paris,  ISGO);  Realite  de  hi  Magic,  by  Collin  de 
Plancy:  Von  der  alten  midneuen  Muf/le,  Uraprutig,  Idee,  Urn- 
fang  und  Geschi'cftte,  by  Horst  (Mentz.  1S20);  CuntrnttU 
dca  Sciences  oceidten,  by  the  Bibliojihile  Jacob  (Paul  La- 
croix)  ;  Dialognt  in  Mngica  Arte,  by  i^ympliorien  Cliam- 
pier  (Lyon?,  I'^OP) ;  Entrellena  du  Comtc  dc  Gabaiis,  etc, 
by  M.  de  Villars  (Abbede  Montfaucon);  Si/stem  of  Magic, 
by  Defoe :  the  works  of  Delrio ;  La  Magic,  by  L.  F.  Alfred 
Maury;  La  Magie  an  XIX.  Siccle,  by  the  Chevalier  Gou- 
genot;  the  Clavia  S'dhmonia,  by  Kabbi  Hawa  (1711) ;  Troia 
Livrcs  de  Charmed,  by  M.  du  Vair;  liihUotheca  Mngica,  by 
Johann  Geo.  Th.  Gras?e  (Leipsic.  1843);  Arcnncs  dc  Ja 
Vic  future,  Magie  magnetiquc.  and  other  works,  by  M. 
Cahognet  (Paris.  1S4S— 56) ;  Sammhtng  dcr  wcrkiriirdigRtm 
Viaionen,  etc.,  bv  Carl  von  Eckhartshausen  (Munich. 
1792) ;  Le  Diahte  Rouge  (Paris,  IS  1.1) ;  Das  Slchentc  Buck 
Mosis  {the  common  handbook  of  majijic  in  Germany); 
Hiatory  of  the  Supernatural,  by  William  Ilowitt;  J. 
Bodinus,  Demonomania  (Paris,  1001);  Johannis  Macarei 
Abraxas;  a  treatise  on  talismans,  by  Jean  Chifflet  (Ant- 
werp, 1G07);  Johann  Wierus,  _Z>e  Prastigiia  (Frankfort-on- 
the-Main.  lOGG).  C.  G.  Leland. 

Mag'ic  Lan'tern,  an  optical  instrument,  invented  by 
Anastasius  Kircher  (1C02-SU),  which  throws  upon  a  screen 
magnified  images  of  figures  painted  in  transparent  colors 
upon  glass.  This  instrument,  which,  for  a  century  or  two 
after  its  invention,  was  nothing  more  than  a  philosophic 
toy,  fulfilling  no  higher  purpose  than  to  amuse,  lias  recently 
been  made  so  important  an  auxiliary  to  public  instruction 
in  the  lecture-room  as  to  deserve,  in  its  improved  form,  a 
particular  description,  for  which  see  Appesdix. 

DIagic  Squares,  arrangements  of  the  terms  of  an 
arithmetical  series  in  parallel  and  equal  rows  and  columns, 
so  that  the  sum  of  every  continuous  row,  whether  vertical, 
horizontal,  or  diagonal,  may  be  the  same.  For  convenience, 
the  terms  are  commonly  arranged  in  regularly  celled  geo- 
metrical squares.  In  some  of  these  arrangements,  the  rows 
parallel  to  the  diagonals,  which,  after  running  out  at  top 
or  bottom,  are  resumed  from  tbe  point  immediately  oppo- 
site, and  continued  to  completion,  give  also  the  same  sum 
as  the  diagonals  themselves.  Such  rows  may  be  called 
broken  diagonals;  and  the  squares  which  have  this  prop- 
erty possess  the  magical  character  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  may  be  distinguished  as  perfect  magic  squares,  others 
being  called  ordinary.  It  is  obvious  that  in  any  magic 
square  the  transfer  of  columns  from  side  to  side  or  of  rows 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  rice  versa,  cannut  affect  the  verti- 
cal or  horizontal  sums.  By  such  transfers  any  broken  diag- 
onal may  be  made  a  true  diagonal.  In  perfect  squares 
these  changes  do  not  affect  the  magical  character,  but  in 
ordinary  squares  they  do  so. 

The  subject  of  magic  squares  possesses  a  curious  interest 
to  the  student  of  the  properties  of  numbers,  which  has 
made  it  singularly  fascinating  to  m:iny  minds.  It  has  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  numerous  investigators,  some  of 
them  men  of  high  eminence.  But  the  methods  of  con- 
struction invented  by  these  writers,  though  manifesting  in 
many  instances  great  ingenuity,  are  none  of  them  founded 
upun  principles  largely  general,  being  apparently  in  most 
cases  the  results  of  tentative  or  empirical  processes  of  in- 
quiry. Special  methods  of  construction  maybe  multiplied 
almost  to  infinity;  the  aim  of  the  present  investigation  is 
to  discover  the  principles  which  such  methods  involve,  and 
out  of  which  their  diversities  naturally  grow.  The  mode 
of  treating  the  subject  is  original,  and  this  circumstance 
may  perhaps  justify  the  devotion  to  it  in  this  work  of  so 
large  a  space  as  is  occupied  by  this  article. 

Magic  squares  seem  to  have  been  early  known  in  the 
East,  but  their  inventor  and  the  date  of  tlieir  invention 
are  alike  unknown.  The  earliest  writing  nn  the  subject  in 
existence  is  a  manuscript  said  now  to  belong  to  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  France,  the  work  of  Emanuel  Mc)schopu- 
lus,  a  Greek  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  was  translated 
Fifi.  1.  Fia.  2. 
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into  Latin  by  the  celebrated  Do  la  Hire  and  read  by  him 
before  the  Academy  of  Scienccj' of  France  in  I'illL  Tlie  fore- 
going are  examples  of  the  squaroi*  of  Mo^chopuhis.  in  the 
first  of  which  tbe  common  eum  is  65,  and  in  tho  second,  31. 


In  these  squares  the  series  employed  is  the  natural 
series,  and  the  order  the  natural  order.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  any  .•^eries  of  numbers  in  arithmeti- 
cal progression  will  serve  for  this  purpose  as  well  as  the 
natural  series,  and  also  that,  under  certain  limitations  and 
conditions  to  be  mentioned  later,  the  terms  of  puch  series 
may  be  permuted  in  their  order  without  vitiating  the  re- 
sult. But  the  discovery  of  tho  laws  which  must  govern 
the  processes  of  construction  is  much  facilitated  by  em- 
ploying in  the  first  instance  the  natural  series  without 
permutation  :  and  in  what  follows  such  a  series,  so  ar- 
ranged, is  always  to  be  understood,  unless  the  contrary  is 
expressly  stated.  It  will  contribute  to  clearness  to  present, 
before  proceeding  further,  a  few  preliminary  explanations 
and  definitions. 

The  series  of  natural  numbers  from  1  to  ri^fn  represent- 
ing any  integral  number  whatever)  is  made  up  of  n  subordi- 
nate series,  each  composed  of  ?( terms,  each  term  of  each  suc- 
ceeding series  being  greater  than  the  corresponding  term  of 
the  series  preceding  by  n  units.  In  other  words,  the  series 
1  to  h2  consists  of  the  series  1  to  n  repeated  n  times,  every 
term  at  each  repetition  having  an  added  constant,  these 
successive  constants  increasing  by  the  common  difference 
71,  from  zero  to  n  multiplied  by  ?»  — 1.  This  proposition 
is  illustrated  generally  and  specially  in  the  following  dia- 
grams : 

Fig.  3. 


Square  of  n. 
1+0,    2+0,    a+0    .  .  .7i+0  =11. 
1+M,    2+1,    3+»    .  .  .  n+n  =2n. 
l+2H.2+2n,3+2n.  .  .H+2n=3»i. 
1+3/1,  2+3«,3+3ft.  .  .7i+3n=4n. 


Fig.  4. 
Square  of  5. 
1+  0,2+0,  3+  0,4+0,  .^+  0, 
1+  5,2+5,  3+  5,4+5,  5+  o, 
1  +  10,2  +  10.3  +  10,4  +  10.5  +  10, 
1  +15,2+15, 3  +  15, 4  +  15. 5+15, 
1  +20, 2+20, 3+20, 4+20, 5+20. 


1  +(n— l)n,  2  +(n— 1)k,  3  +  (n  — l)n  .  .  .  n  +  (n—l)n  =  n^. 

For  facility  of  reference  the  several  subordinate  series 
may  be  called  grades  ;  the  constants,  0,  h,  2»i,  etc.,  grade- 
bases  ;  the  simple  series  1  to  n,  the  elementary  series  ;  and 
the  series  of  constants,  the  basic  series.  It  will  be  seen 
that  when,  as  above,  the  grades  are  arranged  horizontally, 
the  elementary  series  increases  horizontall}',  the  basic  series 
increasing  at  the  same  time  vertically  ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  directions  of  increase  of  the  iv/o  are  necessarily  normal 
to  each  other.  In  what  follows,  it  is  assumed  that  the  ordi- 
nary rules  relating  to  arithmetical  progressions  are  known. 

Putting  then  S  fur  the  symbol  of  summation.  E  for  the 
elementary  series,  B  for  the  basic  series,  and  S  for  the  sum 
of  any  single  row  or  column  of  the  magic  square,  we  shall 
have 

2[I,2,3.  .  .n2]=n.S[l,2,3.  .  .n]+n2[0,  h,  2»  . .  .  (n— l)n]= 
«.E  +  ».B.  (1) 

Hence        S=^2[l,  2, 3  . . .  n2]=E+B=K"'Hn)+i("'— n=^)= 
n        '  ^•n^-\-n).  (2) 

And  consequently  any  square  will  be  magic  which  has 
every  term  of  E  and  every  term  of  B  in  every  vertical, 
horizontal,  and  diagonal  line.  Furthermore,  no  square 
will  be  magic  in  which  any  term  of  E  or  any  term  of  B  is 
repeated  in  any  line,  unless  there  be  repetition  in  the  same 
line  of  some  other  term  or  terms  of  the  same  series,  in 
such  manner  as  to  produce  a  cf)mpensatory  effect. 

Now,  if  in  any  square  of  n'^  vacant  cells  we  enter  suc- 
cessively in  their  order  the  terms  1  to  n  of  the  first  grade, 
in  such  manner  that  no  term  entered  shall  be  in  the  same 
line,  vertical,  horizontal,  or  iliagonal,  with  any  term  pre- 
viously entered,  it  is  manifest  that  the  first  grade-base  (0) 
will  be  found  once  in  every  such  line,  and  will  not  be  re- 
peated in  any.  That  this  is  always  practicable  with  any 
one  of  these  systems  of  lines  (vertical,  horizontal,  or  diag- 
onal— tho  broken  diagonals  being  taken  along  with  tho 
entire  to  form  a  system)  is  self-cviilent.  since  each  such 
svstcm  contains  as  many  lines  as  the  number  of  terms  in 
the  grade  and  no  more.  It  is  equally  evident  that  it  is  also 
simultaneously  practicable  with  the  system  rectangularly 
co-ordinate  to  this;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  practicable  at  onco, 
whatever  n  may  be.  with  tho  vertical  and  horizontal,  or 
with  the  two  diag<»na!  systems,  but  nut  necessarily  so  in 
every  case  with  both  these  co-ordinate  svi^tems  at  tlic  same 
time.  Trial  will  show,  however,  and  it  will  be  presently 
demonstratecl,  that  tho  arrangement  jiroposed  can  always 
be  made  with  reference  to  all  the  systems,  whenever  n  is  a 
prime  number  greater  than  I!:  and  also  ulien  n  is  com- 
posite, jirovided  it  does  not  embrace  either  2  or  3  among 
its  component  jirime  factors.  The  terms  of  the  first  grado 
having  been  entered,  those  of  the  second,  third,  etc.  may 
bo  entered  in  like  nnmner,  beginning  in  each  instnntie  with 
any  unoccupied  cell,  and  jireserving  between  the  successive 
terms  the  saiuo  geometrical  relations  as  in  the  first  grade; 
and  when  all  have  been  entered,  every  term  of  tho  basic 
series  will  be  found  in  every  line  of  every  system,  vertical, 
horisoDtal,  or  diagonal.    Moreover,  if,  instead  of  beginning 
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with  ciicli  Kucccodiiif;  f^mdo  in  a  coll  Kolcutod  at  riindom,  wo 
])]iLco  till)  lirnt  or  liMi'Iiri^^  tvrui  (>r  nxwU  ^nicln  in  a  (^fl\  wlii(;|i 
IH  iKit  in  iiuo  ill  iiiiy  ininiiicr  with  the  Irailiii}^  tcriii  it\'  any 
Krmli>  pn-vioiihly  enti'i'iMl,  it  is  obviouH  that  cvory  t4'.rin  of 
tlin  oIi'MitMitury  Hcrit'H,  art  woll  a«  i-vory  tirrin  of  tho  hanlc, 
will  bft  I'mmmI  ill  fviiry  vertical,  hori/onta),  and  diagonal 
lino.  'I'hiit  too  will  ))(i  ]irai-ti(*iilili!  wluMx-vcr  u  in  jirinM.',  or 
whtm  it  irt  conipiiKilo  witliont  I'onlitiriinK  oilhur  of  tho 
prirno  fatrtfirH  2  or  It.  When  uilhur  of  thcMO  two  factorn  In 
pr<'siMit,  liDWovor,  Homo  InrrnM  »d'  oiio  or  b')th  HcrioH  will  Iki 
rop(!iit(!'l  in  ono  or  nioro  Hy.-'t<Mn4  oT  liiuiK,  and  thu  Htjuaro 
will  only  bu  nia^iu  in  oano  t^titdi  ropotitiontt  arc  coinpcnHa- 
tory.  \V«  lind  hero  a  characteristic  dinVrencn  wliicn  huj;- 
(;(!stH  tho  firnt  and  nlo^^t  (jonoral  (dansiOration  of  magic 
Hijuaren  arnordin;^  to  their  v'triK^turo  as  follnwK: 

Clash  \.  StpiareH  in  wliioli  uvt-ry  term  of  the  elomontary 
BcrirH  and  every  term  of  the  basio  trorioH  oeours  in  ovory 
line  of  tcrinrt  however  taken. 

(v[,\ss  II.  SqnarcH  in  wliiidi  terms  of  tho  elementary 
series,  or  of  the  hitnie  werics,  or  rif  both,  are  repeated  in 
SDTiie  lines,  in  wmdi  manner  tliat  the  repetitionH  are  coin- 
|)en?<atory. 

Si|iMirert  (tf  tlie  firf*t  elasH  aro  nocoasarily  perfect ;  thofo 
of  the  seeoiirl  eiui  only  be  >io  when  compensuMon  takcH 
plat!0  in  all  the  linen  in  whic-li  repetition  oiM-arn.  I'erfect 
scpiares  can  be  eonstraeted  upon  all  namberH  except  thoHO 
in  whieh  2  is  a  fautor,  and  a  factor  oneo  only.  Jf  2  iH  re- 
pented as  a  factor  in  m,  or  if  a  ='lm,  tho  aquaro  Of  n  can 
be  ni;ido  perfeetly  magical. 

From  the  forej^oin;;  explanation  of  tho  principle  whieh 
mast  ijovern  the  construction  of  squares  of  the  fir.st  clanK, 
it  will  be  obvious  thut  the  arran;i;etnent  of  tho  terinn  of 
8ueh  si|uarcs  admits  of  largo  variation.  As  an  example, 
ono  of  tho  po.^sible  varieties  of  fo.'in  of  a  perfect  squaro 
on  the  number  11  is  given  in  Fig.  5.  In  order  to  luako 
the  governing  terms  conspii?uou:<,  those  of  tlio  first  grade. 
whitdi  in  this  rehition  we  may  call  iho  primitive  series,  are 
printeil  in  heavy  ita/ic  type,  and  tho  lending  terms  of  the 
iolluwing  grades  aro  cncdosed  within  heavy  Hues. 
Firj.  r,. 
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To  construct  s(jiiiire<.  linwcvcr,  with  no  i^uiilanco  but  this 
general  priniMple.  involves  tho  necessity  ot"  study  for  tho 
phicing  of  caeii  governing  term,  nnd  is  thcreforo  tedious, 
besides  being  iittcndcd  with  some  liability  to  error.  It  is 
on  this  account  desirable  to  devise  some  practical  method 
by  which  the  construction  may  be  reduced  to  a  mechanical 
process  capable  of  being  rapidly  executed.  Tho  variety 
of  such  possible  methods  is  very  great,  but  they  aro  all 
dcducible  from  certain  general  formulae  which  will  ])res- 
ently  be  given,  and  all  rest  on  a  well-known  property  of 
numbers,  which  may  be  thus  stated: 

If  tho  consecutive  multiples  of  any  integral  number,  a, 
by  tho  terras  of  tho  natural  scries,  1.  2,  ,*!....  ii,  viz.  a, 
2a,  ;!«  .  .  .  im,  bo  successively  divided  Ijy  ii  (itself  also  in- 
tegral and  prime  to  <i)  there  will  bo  obtained  a  series  of 
integral  rcnraindors  having  every  value  less  than  n  from 
K  —  1  to  0,  without  any  repetition;  antl  if  the  division  be 
carried  beyond  nn  to  tho  multiples  (ii  +  1  )ii.{ii  +  '2)n.  etc., 
tho  same  series  of  remainders  will  recur  in  the  same  order 
as  before.  These  remainders,  in  fact,  constitute  an  arith- 
metical progression,  of  which  the  first  remainder  is  the 
common  difference,  subject  to  tho  condition  that  when  any 
term  exceeds  »,  it  shall  be  reduced  by  tho  subtraetiim  of  it. 

Let  therefore  the  positions  of  the  terms  of  tho  series 
1  to  n,  as  placed  in  the  square  of  ti-  ceils,  be  governed  by  a 
system  of  co-ordinates  uniformly  increasing — horizontally 
by  the  con\mon  difference  «,  and  vertically  by  the  common 
difference  f> — any  terms  whitdi  may  stray  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  square  being  brought  back  within  those  limits  by 
deducting  n  units  from  either  or  both  the  co-ordinates. 
Vol..  III.— 14 


Take  im  tho  origin  of  iiuoli  oo-urdinatca,  or  tiio  loro  cull, 

the  coll  exterior  lo  tlio  Kquaru  diagonally  conliguoun  In  the 
upper  loll  hanil  corner.  Let  r  awl  </  represent  the  liori 
zonlal  and  vertical  co-ordinalc4  reipcctively,  and  let  llic 
first  term  of  tlio  weriei  be  placed  ii)  any  cell  at  pleasure, 
of  whbh  llin  co-ordinnt<''<  /i  and  /.:  are  known.  The  co 
orilinatcH  of  tlio  micceni-ive  termn  lo  the  nlli,  which  in  the 
end  of  tho  first  grade,  will  then  bo, 

..•    .//, 


l/^t, 


J^(A -».(«- !)«),. 
i(*  +  *)r,  ~{k  +  2l,)r,  Uk  +  3b)r. 


(3) 


■„{l'■  +  {n-^)l,)r,  (4) 

in  which  the  subscript  r  Jonotcii  tho  remainder  loft  after 
dividing  by  u. 

The  (n  -I-  I  Ist  term  of  tho  general  Borios  will  be  tho  load- 
ing term  of  tho  second  grudo,  and  its  cu-ordiiiate.4 

-^- (A -).  ««)„         -^(fr-t.„;,V,  («){0) 

will  evidently  be  /;  and  k,  or  those  of  the  first  term  of  the 
Orst  grade.  Without  a  new  departure,  thcrcfurc,  the 
second  grade  would  follow  tho  track  of  tho  lirst,  and  its 
terms  would  fall  into  the  nanio  cells.  Wo  take  such  new 
departure  by  placing  tho  leading  term  of  tho  second  grade 
in  some  unoccupied  cell  of  which  the  co-ordinates  may  be 
raado 


^ih  +  a')r,         i(^-  +  i'),. 


(7)  (8) 


Tho  loading  term  of  tho  third  grade  will  then  properly  be 
determined  in  jiosition  by  the  co-ordinates. 


^{h  +  2a')r,         ^{k  +  2b% 


(9)  (10) 


ami  ao  on.  Theao  loading  terms  will  thus  form  a  ncric.'^ 
whieh  may  be  called  the  Icaitinti  Mcrics,  of  which  the  term- 
arc  ])hiee<i  by  a  Kystcm  of  co-ordinates  re«embling  entirely 
in  literal  form,  but  not  in  the  value  of  the  incrcuientf,  that 
of  the  primitive  system.  In  referring  to  Ihcpc  two  Fys- 
toms,  tho  letters  P  and  L  will  be  employed  to  rcprc«ent 
tbcm  respectively.  It  is  obvious  thnt.  with  definite  values 
assignerl  to  the  increments  «,  b,  n',  b',  the  terms  of  a  ferie.-^ 
may  by  their  guidance  bo  rapidly  entered  Into  the  ecllsof 
a  square.  Whiit  limitations  or  conditions  should  control 
tho  selection  of  such  values  in  order  that  the  terms  of  P 
and  L  may  not  interfere,  and  in  order  that  tho  resulting 
square  may  be  perfectly  or  imperfectly  magic,  must  bo  de- 
termined by  further  analysis. 

Fir.st,  in  regard  to  interference.  By  this  is  meant  tho 
falling  of  diflcrent  terms  into  tlic  sameeelU.  There  arc  two 
kinds  of  interference  possible;  first,  the  terms  of  the  eeries 
P,  or  of  tlie  series  L,  may  interfere  with  each  other:  and 
secondly,  the  terms  of  P  may  interfere  with  those  of  I...  All 
foinliinations  of  viilues  of  the  increments  a.  b,  n',  and  b', 
whiirh  lend  to  such  interferences  ore  unavailnble  in  form- 
ing magic  squares.  It  is  self-evident  that  interference  of 
tho  first  description  cannot  occur  in  tho  series  P  when  n 
is  prime  to  <i  and  b:  nor  in  the  series  L.  when  u  is  ])rimo 
to  a'  and  //.  liiit  if  ",  b,  and  a.  or  «',  h' .  and  ",  have  a 
common  factor,  then  such  interference  will  occur,  as  is 
manifest  from  the  following: 

Put  li.  to  represent  the  common  factor,  and  make  «  =  o^  ; 
h  =  ^(L\  n  =  ii.v.  Then  the  co-ordinates  of  tho  (i'  +  I}8t 
term  of  tho  series  P  will  be, 

.r  =  /f  +  atxv=  h  +  aa  ==  h.{\l).i/ ^  k -^  pfjiv=  k-\- pn  =  A-.  (12) 
In  other  words  the  {v  -f  l)st  term  will  fall  into  the  samo 
cell  as  the  fir^t,  tho  (i*  H-  2)d  into  the  same  cell  as  the  second, 
and  so  on.  And  so  also  of  the  series  L,  if  a',  b',  and  u  are 
commensurable.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  of 
tho  pairs  a  and  b,  n'  and  b',  one  of  the  members  of  either 
may  havo  a  common  factor  with  »  without  interference, 
though  both  may  not. 

In  order  to  investigate  tho  possibilities  of  intcrfcronco 
between  the  terms  of  tho  two  series,  assume  T  to  represent 
tho  number,  in  regular  sequence  from  the  beginninir.  of  the 
first  interfering  term  of  L.  and  /  the  number  in  like  man- 
ner of  tho  term  of  V  with  which  T  interferes.  Then.  a>-  the 
first  term  of  tho  general  series  is  eommon  to  botli.  T  —  I 
will  be  tho  interval  from  the  beginning  at  which  the  first 
interference  will  tJike  place.     And, 

(T  -  l)a'  _((-!)«  =  mm  /  (13) 

(T_1)6'-(/-I)6=hi,h;  (14) 

whence.  \ 

T_i^L"."'^-'""'-^.(15)     ^_yJj}Lm-h'm^)n 
ab'  —a'h  ab'  —  a'b 

By  giving  to  tho  indoterrainatcs  nu  and  m^  in  (1.5)  the 
values  nil  --^  n'  and  m't=  b',  the  fractional  coefficient  of  it  be- 
comes unity,  and  T—1  =»,orT=n  +  l ;  and  in  flO),  by  making 
nn—  —  a  and  lu^  =  —  b,t— \  =»,  or  ( =  n  -j- 1 ;  that  is  to  say, 
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there  will  in  all  cases  be  interference  in  the  (n  +  l)st  term, 
which  is  the  first  term  of  a  succeeding  grade  and  is  of  no 
consequence.  Also  in  (15),  if  mi  =  n  and  ma  =  6,  T— 1  =  0. 
showino-  that  there  is  interference  or  coincidence  in  the 
first  terin  ;  which  is  true  by  hypothesis,  and  is  equally  of 
no  consequence.  If  there  is  interference  anywhere  between 
these  e.\tremes,  there  must  be  an  integral  value  of  T  —  1 
greater  than  zero  and  less  than  »,  which  self-evidently  can 
only  be  true  in  case  the  fractional  coeflicient  of  ii  is  less 
than  unity,  and  »  itself  is  composite.  If  a  and  b  are  prime 
to  each  other,  the  numerator  may  be  made  to  have  any 
numerical  value  by  properly  substituting  for  the  indcter- 
minatcs.  If  thev  have  a  common  factor,  the  numerator 
may  be  made  anv  multiple  of  that  common  factor,  and  the 
denominator  will  be  a  multiple  of  the  same  factor.  It  has 
been  seen  above  to  be  inadmissible  that  n,  l>,  and  ii  should 
.all  have  a  common  factor;  butii  may  possibly  have  a  com- 
mon factor  with  the  denominator,  in  which  case  it  must  be 
a  different  factor  from  that  which  is  common  to  denomi- 
nator and  numerator.  Suppose,  then,  that  u  =  m".  and 
thatu  is  also  a  factor  in  the  denominator;  also  that -y  is 
the  factor  common  to  n  and  b  ;  and  «  a  third  factor  prime 
to  one  or  both  of  these.     We  may  then  have— 


T-l  =  --— =- 


(IT) 


Ky.piV  Ky 

«v/x  K-y 

or  interference  will  occur  after  an  interval  which  is  numer- 
ically the  quotient  of  n  divided  by  the  factor  common  to  it 
and  the  denominator.  If  ^L  =  »,.■  =  I :  that  is  to  say  if  the 
denominator  is  a  multiple  of  the  root  of  the  square,  inter- 
ference will  take  place  in  every  term.  If  y  =  1  and  «  =  1, 
while  M  =  ",  the  root  of  the  square  is  itself  the  denominator. 
Combinations  which  lead  to  these  results  are  therefore  un- 
suiteJ  to  form  magic  squares. 

It  may  be  added  that  we  must  not  take  simultaneously 
a  =  6  and  a'  =  b',  since  in  such  case  expressions  (13)  and 
(14)  give  necessarily  mi  =  0,  m2  =  0,  and  expressions  (15) 
and  (16)  become 

T-l  =  a;  (-1  =  8;  (18)  (19) 

of  which  the  mathematical  significancy  is  that  any  value 
whatever  will  satisfy  the  equation,  or  that  interference  is 
continual.  Nor  may  we  take  a  +  b  =  ii  and  a'  +  h'  =  u,  at 
the  same  time ;  for  in  this  case  6  =  ii  —  a  and  6'  =  ii  —  a  , 
whence  (5),  (6), 


These  expressions  for  p  and  q  must  be  integral  for  every 
possible  value  of  x  and  i/,  in  order  that  the  square  may  bo 
possible.     The  indeterminate  co-efiicients  b'nn  —  a'nii,  and 
nmj  —  6mi  may  be  varied  so  as  to  make  the  expressions  in- 
teo-ral  in  every  case  exce]it  that  in  which  «  has  a  common 
factor  with  the  denominator;  and    as   this    denominator 
ab'  —  a'b  is  the  same  as  in  the  expressions  (15)  and  (16), 
this  case  has  been  already  excluded  and  need  not  be  con- 
sidered.    The  case  is  also  excluded  in  which  ii  has  a  com- 
mon factor  with  a  and  b.  or  with  a'  and  b'  [(11)  and  (12)]. 
But  the  joint  value  of  the  first  and  second  terms  in  either 
of  the  numerators  (28)  or  (29)  may  admissibly  have  a' 
common  factor  with  n  ;  and  in  such  case  the  same  factor 
will  remain  in  the  intcgr.ated  value  of  the  fraction.     The 
efl'ect  of  this  upon  the  structure  of  the  square,  as  will  be 
seen   hereafter,  is   rather   important.      The   truth  of  the 
proposition  may  be  shown  as  follows  :  Let  n  =  fiv,  and  for 
simplicity  let  the  joint  value  of  the  first  and  second  terms 
of  either  numerator  (28)  or  (29)  be  expressed  by  ic^,  the 
common  factor  being  ^.     Put  the  denominator  =  A,  and  the 
indeterminate  co-eflicicnt  of  n  =  m.     Then, 


T-l  = 


(a  —  a')n 

a^(m2+_nii)^-»"in 

(ti  — a')ii 


(20) 


(21) 


in  which  the  denominator  is  a  multiple  of  ii. 

But  if  <i  and  a'  are  both  prime  to  ii,  and  ii  is  odd,  there 
may  be  taken  at  once  a  =  b  and  a'  +  i'  =  «,  or  vice  versd ; 
for  (15)  and  (16)  then  become 

tt(7/i->-~  mi) 

T  —  1  =  ^ — 5 — r'«  ; 


(22) 


(-1  = 


o'jmz  -r  "ti)  —  »ii" 


(23) 


ait  —  2a  a' 

in  which  the  denominator  cannot  be  commensurable  with 
the  root  of  the  square. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  character  of  the  squares 
formed  with  given  values  of  the  increments.  Assume  ji  to 
express  the  place  in  numerical  order  of  any  term  of  the 
general  series  in  its  own  grade,  as  first,  second,  etc. ;  q  to 
denote  the  number  of  the  grade;  and  give  to  x, ;/,  h,  and  k 
the  significancy  already  assigned  them.  Then,  the  co- 
ordinalcs  of  the  term  corresponding  top  and  q  will  be, 


vhich, 


x=l(h  +  {p-^■)a  +  {q-^)a'y,• 

j,  =  ^(4  +  (p-l)6  +  ('?-l)''')r; 

for  convenience,  may  be  written, 
x=h  +  {p  —  Ti)a  +  {q  —  l)a'  —  mitt) 
y  =  Ic  +  {p  -l)b  +  {q  -t)b'  —  mvi ; 


(24) 
(25) 

(26) 
(27) 


-+1;     (28) 


the  indeterminates  mi  and  wi  being  taken  of  such  value 
that  neither  co-ordinate  shall  bo  less  than  1,  or  greater 
than  n.     From  the  foregoing  we  deduce 

_  b'(x  —  h)  —  a'in  —  k)  +  (b'mi  —  n'roa))! 
^'"  ab'-a'b 

_  «fy  —k)  —  b(x.  —  h)  +  (owa  —  iwQn 
''~  ab'-a'b 

And  if  N  be  the  numerical  value  of  the  term  to  which  /) 
and  q  belong,  wc  shall  have, 

N=/)  +  (7-l)n 


-+1. 


(29) 


(30) 


p,  or  q  — 


Kfi  +  iniiv       K  -t-  ViV 


(31) 


Here  the  fractional  part  is  evidently  integrable  independ- 
ently of  M,  and  its  value  must  be  multiplied  by  ji  to  give 
p  or  g. 

Now  if  in  (28)  and  (29)  we  make  x  =  h  and  ij  =  k,  the 
numerators  of  the  literal  fractions  become  zero,  and  we  have 
p  =  ^,  q  =  \,  and  therefore  N  =  1  :  which  accords  with  the 
original  hypothesis  that  h  and  k  are  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
first  term  of  the  series.  If  in  (28)  we  puty  =  /.-,  and  r  = 
h  +  1.  h  +  2,  etc.  successively,  the  successive  values  of  p 
(omitting  for  convenience  the  indeterminate  term,  which 
is  always  to  be  understood)  will  be, 

;.'                                2b'                    „           ^b'  , 

+  1 ;  p'  =  -77 — 177  +  1 ;  P"  =  T,-, TTT.  +  '' 


..i'  —  a'4   '   '  '  ■^        ab'-a'b   '      '  '  ab'  —  a'b 

and  so  on,  ("2) 

showing  that  the  values  of  p  in  the  direction  of  x  form  an 
arithmetical  series,  of  which  the  common  difference  is 

^'"  =  ab'-a'b- 

In  like  manner,  in  the  direction  of  j,  the  values  of  p  form 
a  series,  having  the  common  difference 

(34) 


(3.3) 


A»„  = rr ;  or  to  make  it  positive  =  -77- 

■^^S'      ab'  —a'b'  '       ab'  -  ^ 

The  values  of  q  form  similar  series  with  the  common 
differences, 

i7x  =  -i^^  ;  My  =     ,,"     ,.-     (35)  (36) 
'         ab'  —  a  b        '         ab'  —  a'b 

For  the  diagonal  direction,  between  x  and  y  from  the 
origin  (which  we  shall  call  the  direct  diagonal),  we  shall 
have 


A/iij 


^ ;  M's  -- 


(37)  (38) 


16'  —  n'b  '       ^'^       ab'  —  a'b 
And  for  the  transverse  diagonal,  joining  the  extremities  of 
the  ordinates  x  =  ti,  y  =  », 

b'  +  a'  —  a  —  b  . 

^^--v^^^r^!   ^?-^  =  „173;irj-     (39)  (40) 

The  negative  sign  prefixed  to  the  subscript  index,  xy,  in 
these  formula;,  denotes  that,  in  the  direction  of  this  diag- 
onal, one  of  the  co-ordinates  is  diminishing  and  the  other 
increasing.  We  suppose  .r  to  increase,  and  place  the  di- 
m;in»/,iii/ ordinate  ;.i«(.  The  distinction  will  have  more 
importance  in  treating,  further  on,  of  magic  cubes.  In 
general,  when  the  numerical  values  of  the  symbols  arc 
substituted  in  the  formuUv.  the  cxiircssions  are  not  imnie- 
clintcly  integral.  In  order  to  make  them  so,  the  omitted 
indetermiim"te  multiple  of  11  must  be  restored.  These  dif- 
ferences give  the  law  of  progression  both  of  the  elementary 
and  of  the  basic  series  in  every  direction  in  the  square; 
and  it  is  evident  that,  if  they  are  all  prime  to  »,  every  term 
of  !•;  anil  every  term  of  Ii  will  be  found  in  every  line;  and 
that  tlio  resulting  square  will  be  a  square  of  the  first  class. 
If  in  any  ease  the  denominator  ab'  —  a'b  exceeds  ii,  it 
will  simplify  the  numerical  operation  of  integration  to  re- 
place it  by' the  remainder  left  after  subtracting  1.  as  often 
as  possible.     For  in  this  case, 

A  ="''"""";  or«  +  mi«  =  AX  +  Amja;      (41) 
A  -1-  ma" 
whence  <  +  (mi  -  Am.j)ii  =  AA  ;  or  «  +  ma"  =  AA, 

K  -t-  mail       K  +  "'111 
and  A=-^;  j^^„,j„. 


(42) 
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n  uppuam  from  f.'i?)  ami  (PA)  Unit  llio  ilKTuri-nccii  in  tlio 
liiK!  "I"  tliu  'liicci  (litLf^r.Miil  of  tlin  Mr-iiuH  J-;  will  lic  eithtfr 
zero  or  Ji  (which  in  |>nLrticiLlly  tinj  M;iru(j  Ihinj;)  in  (miko 
a'  =>  1/  :  ttn<l  tiiuMu  riC  till!  KurifM  U,  in  cano  n  ^  h.  An«I  from 
(;(il)  anil  (10)  it  a|i|)ourii  that  llici  name  will  he  truo  in  caii« 
(('  i  1/  n,  (ir  It  \  h  II.  TluH  in(li('at<.-H  an  arranf{<*ini'nt 
of  the  (iTniH  HiK^h  an  that  of  V'h^k.  .'!  ami  -1,  Hupportin^  thu 
(rohniiiiM  which  aru  ttiuro  vurtieal  to  have  ttie  ilia^onal  di- 
riM-lion.  Ity  inrtpeetion  of  ttioHu  li;;ureH  it  wilt  he  Heen  that 
tile  iliirerencoH  are  zero  for  the  Horien  I']  in  one  direction 
.{the  vc'i-lieul  in  that  arraii;^enient )  iinil  for  the  nerieH  ]i  in 
the  l,nin.'*\  erne  rlireetion.  'i'tie  Mevenil  rowrt  Hum  up  qn- 
ei|iiiilly  in  iMlher  ilircction,  ami  if  '2  in  a  factor  in  ii,  no  one 
of  the  rowH  will  (,'ive  axiirn  eipial  lo  S.  liiit  when  ii  in  odil, 
the  iniildle  row  in  each  ilirei'lion  j,'!*'""  "m'h  a  iium  ;  and 
if,  when  theio  rowH  are  diagonally  directed,  ai  imliealed 
in  (;)7).  (:)S),  (;)!)),  and  (tl)),  they  are  hrou^ht  into  the  posi- 
tion of  the  entire  ilia^onalH,  the  Hquaro  will  be  an  ordinary 
niji;;ie  K({inire  of  (ho  t'econd  chir'n.  Such  jin  arran;;ement 
may  he  elfccted  by  t;'*'i"K  ''>  ''  and  k  the  values  obtained 
from  the  followin^^  equations: 

h-.Un  +  l)_l(„_l  )(„-).  „')  +  ,„,„;       (13) 
4-.  J(„  +  I)_J(„- 1)(A  +  //)  i-mji.;       («) 
aflsi^ninf?  to  mi  and  m^  such  values  as  to  make  tho  expres- 
sions positive.     Tho  olloct  of  this  i.s  to  brinj;  tho  muldlo 
term  of  tho  general  series  (  i=  J(ii'  -|- 1))  to  tbo  central  cell 
of  the  stiuaro. 

If  in  any  ono  of  the  fnrmiihp  (.■!.3)  to  (10)  tho  numerator 
has  a  factor  ciiminon  to  it  with  m.  tho  caso  occurs  which  is 
shown  in  (:)1).  and  tho  inte;,'ratcd  value  of  tho  fraction  will 
contiiin  tho  same  factor.  In  tliis  caso  there  will  bo  a 
rhyllnnic  or  periodical  recurrence  of  certain  terms  of  the 
series  (K  or  li)  to  which  tho  given  difTorence  belongs,  and, 
tho  resultant  square,  if  mtigicul,  cannot  belong  to  tho  first 
class.  The  recurring  terms  wliich  are  continually  repeated 
in  tlio  same  ortler  form  a  cycle  of  which  tho  component 
terms  aro  distant  from  each  other  in  the  natural  series  by 
as  many  places  as  there  are  units  in  the  common  factor, 
and  tho  number  of  terms  is  equal  to  tho  quotient  of  n  di- 
vided by  tho  same  ciunmon  fa(?tor.  Thus  if  A  —  k^  and 
tl  ^  /xc,  the  cycle  will  be  composed  of  v  terms  separated  from 
each  other  in  the  natural  series  by  n  places.  These  terms. 
if  «  =  1,  will  follow  each  other  in  tho  regular  order  of  in- 
crease; otherwise  tho  order  will  bo  more  or  less  pornuited. 
The  terms  excluded  from  tliis  cycle  will  form  other  i^yclcs 
in  lines  parallel  to  it,  so  tliat  there  will  be  n  cycles  hav- 
ing 1/  terms  in  each.  Tho  terms  of  these  different  cycles 
necessarily  sum  up  unequally  ;  but  except  when  2  is  a 
factor  in  n,  there  will  always  be  ono  series  of  cycles 
which  sums  up  equal  to  2(/))  or  Sly);  and  it  will  pres- 
ently bo  soon  that,  by  permuting  the  order  in  which  tho 
terms  of  tho  series  P.  or  of  the  series  L,  or  of  both, 
aro  entered  in  tho  square,  all  the  cycles  may  bo  mado 
of  equivalent  value.  Cycles  thus  formed  will  bo  called  in 
what  follows /ui-cr(/  or  artifiv.itil  cycles,  in  contradistinction 
to  those  formed  in  employing  tho  natural  order,  which  lat- 
ter may  bo  dcnouiinatcd  tiiiinriil  cycles.  If  tho  terms  aro 
entered  without  permutation,  no  square  can  be  perfectly 
magic  in  which  any  ono  of  tho  increments  «,  h,  a\  b'  is 
commensurable  with  «  ;  but  when  permutation  is  eraployeil 
this  difficulty  may  bo  mailo  to  di*a]jpear.  To  this  subject 
we  shall  presently  return,  liut  it  should  hero  bo  noticed 
that  since,  in  the  numerators  of  the  expressions  (3:!)  to  (10) 
there  occur  severally  all  tho  increments  a,  b,  «',  I',  and 
also  the  sum  and  the  dilTereneo  of  each  pair,  it  will  inevit- 
ably be  tho  case  that  ono  or  more  of  these  numerators  will 
bo  divisible  by  'J,  and  <ino  or  more  also  either  divisiblo 
by  3  or  zero.  Hence  no  square  of  tho  first  class  can  be 
formed  on  any  number  in  which  2  or  3  is  a  factor. 

('ombinatii>ns  of  increments  which  lead  to  natural  cycles 
will  only  produce  magic  squares  in  caso  the  series  of  cycles 
whoso  sums  equal  2(/>)  or  S(./)  are  brought  into  tho  jiosi- 
tion  of  the  entire  diagonals;  and  then  tlio  squares  will  be 
ordinary.     This  arrangement  cm  bo  effected  with  the  cycles 
of  both  classes,  if  both  aro  present ;  since  the  directions  i 
<d'  ineroiiso  of  E  and  H  aro  normal  to  each  other.     To  find  I 
the  terms  composing  these  particular  cycles,  put  n^fiv,  ■ 
and  let  Ji,  the  difference  which  has  a  factor  common  with 
»,  bo  ^ Kfx.     There  will  bo  ^  cycles  with  v  terms  in  each: 
and  if  i  bo  tho  initial  term  of  tho  cycle  sought,  wo  shall 
have 


,,3  _ 


1 


-V 


(15) 


Whence. 

i  =H»l»  +  l-(K-lV'')  =  i(«l'  +  l-(''-l)»)-  (46) 
The  suooossive  terms  of  tho  cycle  of  values  of;)  or  q  will 
then  bo  J  -f  Kf«,  i  -(-  2<c,i,  i  +  ",kh,  and  so  on  :  in  which  k  may 
have,  in  different  cases,  any  value  from  1  t  >  v  —  1.  When 
^  has  been  found,  its  cycle  may  bo  brought  into  tho  required 
position  by  means  of  equations  (1,1)  and  (U) :  but  if  there 


I  are  cycles  only  in  ono  neriiis  (nay  tho  serieM  K)  and  In  oii< 
direction  and  not  in  tho  direction  at  right  angle*  to  Ihi- 

i  any  term  of  the  cycle  may  be  placed  in  any  cell  of  the 
diagonal  to  which  it  belongs,  and  thu  ordinate*  h  awl  I.- 
of  the  initial  ti:rm  may  be  found  from  cquationn  (2«)  and 
(27),  putting  the  co-ordinaleH  of  tho  coll  in  place  of  j-  and  i/. 
the  numerical  value  of  the  term  in  place  of//,  and  giving  io 
7  any  value  at  pIcaMure.  Huch  a  case  occurs  in  the  square 
of  3j  (."iX")  with  M -.  13,  b  1,  u'-  I,  b'  i.  I,  in  which 
A/)  ,,  .  20  and  «  ■-  4,  giving  <  28  ;  whence,  in  the  tran»- 
verse  diugonul, 

Cycle  E  -™  28,  1.3,  3.3,  18,  .3,  23,  8. 
If  tho  term  3,  for  instance,  is  put  into  the  fourth  cell  of 
the  trannverso  diagonal,  we  shall  have  j-  j.  32,  y  •  ^,p  •■  3, 
and  7  m.  any  value  at  pleasure — say  20.  Then  from  (2fi) 
h  =  1(1.  and  from  (27)  k  =.  7.  And  the  term  oircupving  the 
selected  cell,  found  from  (30),  will  bo  87H.  If  there  are 
cycles  in  transverse  directions,  but  an  elementary  only  in 
onean'l  a  basic  in  the  other,  the  process  last  described  may 
be  still  employed,  giving  to  ;>  and  7  in  the  equations  tb«- 
numerical  valtio  of  any  terms  in  their  several  cycles;  bii( 
the  cell  employed  must  be  the  central  cell  of  the  square 
Wo  may  derive  an  example  of  this  also  from  the  square 
of  35,  putting  a  =»  1,  fc  =  4,  n'  :=  10,  b'  =  0,  which  will  give 
A;>ry  -  5  and  A7  ^ly  ^  20.  Here  «  —  I  and  n' .  =  4 ;  whence 
^  ^  3  and  (,'  =■  28,  and  the  cycles  aro 

Cycle  E  =.  3,  8,  13,  18,  23,  28,  33  ;  Cycle  B  =  28,  13, 
33,  18,  3,  23,  8. 
Wo  may  therefore  put  jt  and  7  equal  to  any  of  the  numbers 
in  cycles  E  and  15  respectively,  but  j-  and  .1/  must  each  be 
put  =  4  (a -f  1)  ,=  18.  If  there  are  cycles  of  the  same 
kind  (elementary  or  basiel  in  both  directions,  they  cannot 
both  bo  fi»rmcri  on  tho  same  difference:  if  one,  for  example, 
is  formed  on  the  difference  m,  when  11  =  n".  'he  other  inu.-t 
be  formed  on  the  difference  v.  These  two  cycles,  since  thev 
intersect  each  other,  must  have  a  common  term  ;  and  that 
term  must  be  placed  in  the  central  cell  of  the  square.  The 
square  of  33  may  again  be  taken  as  an  illustration,  with 
<i  —  1,  i  —  2,  «'  3  0.  b'  =  I,  giving  two  cycles  in  the  scric- 
E.  ono  on  tho  difference  5  and  the  other  on  the  difference 
7.  Uoro  we  have  A/)^  =  10,  ^p  x,  =  28,  «  --.  2,  and  «'  =^  i. 
which  givo  {^23  and  <'  =  32;  and  the  cycles  are 

Direct  cycle  E  =  23,  33,  8,  18,  28,  3.  13  ;  Transverse 
cycle  E  =  32,  25,  18,  11,4. 

Tho  common  term  is  18,  which  must  be  placed  in  the  cen- 
tral cell  of  tho  square.  If  n  has  but  two  component  fac. 
tors,  there  can  be  four  systems  of  cycles,  an  elementary 
and  a  basic  on  the  difference  fi,  and  an  elementary  and  a 
basic  on  tho  difference  v.  The  Hprrlrn  of  cycles,  however, 
aro  two  only.  IJut  if  the  com{»oncnt  factors  of  a  arc  more 
nutnerous,  there  may  be  cycles  of  three  or  four  different 
sjiecies.  Thus  suppose  ti  to  be  composed  of  the  factors  5. 
7,  11.  and  13:  then  if  n=12,  b^\.  «'  =  «.  4'  =  1,  there 
will  bo  cycles  of  the  series  E  on  the  differences  6  +  \,  and 
G  —  1  (7  and  ,'i) ;  and  cycles  of  II  on  the  differences  12  -f  I, 
and  12  —  1  (13  and  11).  The  side  of  such  a  sqimrc  would 
bo  5005.  As  no  ono  would  think  of  constructing  it.  the 
propositiim  has  only  a  theoretic  interest. 

From  what  iirccedes.  wo  arc  able  to  state  the  conditions 
under  which  squares  of  the  first  class  may  be  formed  by 
means  of  uniformly  increasing  co-onlinates  as  follows: 

1.  The  increments  of  increase  of  the  co-ordinates  must 
in  every  case  be  prime  to  the  root  of  the  square;  and  the 
same  must  be  true  of  tbo  sum  and  of  the  difference  of  the 
increments  of  each  ]»air. 

2.  Tho  difference  of  the  products  formed  by  cross-multi- 
plication of  the  two  pairs  of  increments  must  not  bo  eqiml 
to  tho  root  of  the  square,  nor  coramcnsurnblo  with  it,  nor 
zero. 

It  follows  from  tho  first  specification  above  that  neither 
pair  of  co-ordinate  increments  may  have  zero  for  their  dif- 
ference nor  tho  root  of  tho  square  for  their  sum. 

These  conditions  may  be  tulfilled  in  a  variety  of  ways 
with  every  number  which  does  not  embrace  2  or  3  amon^ 
its  component  factors,  tho  variety  increasing  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  tho  number,  if  pritne.  or  that  of  itj  component 
factors  if  composite.  Disregard  of  tho  conditions  mav  re- 
sult cither  in  failure  to  produce  n  magic  square  at  all,  o;" 
in  tho  ])roductii>n  of  an  imperfcetor  ordinary  square.  The 
second  of  tho  specifications  is,  as  we  have  seen,  indis- 
pensable for  squares  of  either  class.  And.  assuming 
tho  terms  of  the  successive  grades  to  be  entered  in  the 
natural  order,  that  portion  of  the  first  specification  which 
requires  that  the  increments  of  increase  t.akcn  severally 
shall  bo  prime  to  the  root  of  the  square,  is  equally  indis- 
pensable: but  tho  sum  or  the  tlifferenec  of  one  or  both 
pairs  may  have  a  common  factor  with  ».  or  the  sum  of  a 
pair  may  bo  equal  to  n.  or  the  iliffereneo  of  a  pair  may  be 
zero,  without  making  it  impjssible  ta  render  tho  square 
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magical :  only  that,  in  these  cases,  it  will  be  an  imperfect  I  occur  in  which  only  one  sum  or  one  diiierenco  may  have  a 
or  ordinary  and  not  a  perfect  magic  square.     The  case  may  i  common  factor  with  n,  or  in  which  one  dificrcnco  may  be 


Fig.  6. 
o  =  2,  i  =  3,  a'  =  4,  i'  =  5, 
Api  =  3,  i^qi  =  7,  Ajoj,  =  2,  i^j,  =  10, 

Apij  =  5.  A'/xj  =  fi,  ^P-xy  =  1 ,  A(/_ij, ; 
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zero  or  one  sum  niaj  equal  n.     In  this  case  the  sums  of  the 

diagonal  lines  (whole  and  broken)  may  be  equal  in  one 

Fig.  8. 

a  =  1,  &  =  3,  a'  =  6,  5'  =  5,  A  =  4,  i-  =  10, 

^px  =  3,  A'^i  =  7,  Apy  =  3,  Sqjf  =  5, 
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One-bidfdiy  impt-rrcct. 
direction  and  unequal  in  tlie  transverse  direction,  giving 
the  square  a  character  which  may  be  called  one-sidedly 
riG.  ;i. 

o  =  -1,  A  =  1,  n'  =  7,  6'  =  2,  A  =  6,  k  =  2, 

Apx  =  2,  A(/x  =  14,  Ap,j  =  8,  Aqy  =  4, 

Apzy  =  10.  A7iy  =  3.  A/>_ij  =  9,  A7.1J,  =  10. 


Fig.  7. 
a  =  7,  t  =  4,  a'  =  5,  t'  =  5,  A  =  1,  I:  =  5, 
A/)i  =  4,  A'/i  =10,  Ally  ^  7,  A7„  =  10,   _ 
A/.J.J  =  0,  A./ij,  =  9,  A/._,„  =  S,  A7  ^  xs  =  1 1  =  0. 
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Imperfect. 

imperfect.  Illustrations  of  the  varieties  above  mentioned 
will  be  found  in  Figs.  6,  7,  S.  and  9  which  iirecede.  The 
values  of  h  and  /.:  for  all  the  imperfect  squares  have  been 
determined  from  the  equations  (43)  and  (44) ;  for  the  per- 
fect square  they  have  been  both  taken  —  1,  but  the  initial 
term  may  be  placed  in  any  cell  at  pleasure. 

Fig.  9  i.s  an  example  of  a  square  imperfect  in  conse- 
quence of  the  oceuiTcnce  of  cycles  in  its  diagonals.  There 
are  four  cycles,  two  in  the  scries  E  and  two  in  the  series 
B,  as  follows :  Direct  cycle  E  =  13,  8,  3  ;  direct  cycle  B  = 
2,  5,  8,  11,  14  ;  transverse  cycle  E  =  5,  14,  8,  2,  11  j  trans- 
verse cycle  B  =  13,  8,  3. 

It  will  now  be  perceived  that  the  odd-numbered  square 
of  Moschopulus  (Fig.  1),  and  others  of  its  kind,  of  which 
the  law  was  probably  discovered  empirically,  or  without 
any  far-reaching  method  of  research,  belong  to  a  class  of 
squares  imperfectly  magical,  in  which  n  =  b  =  b'  —  ^,  n'  = 
V  —  1,  and  /(  and  k,  determined  by  equations  {43}  and  (44), 
have  the  values  ^n  -i-  1),  and  1  -j-  ^{n  +  I)  respectively. 

It  is  a  curious  property  belonging  to  every  perfect  magic 
square,  that  if  any  two  terms  for  which  both  p  and  g  are 
different  are  selected,  no  matter  how  situated  in  such  a 
square,   and  a  straight  line  be  drawn  through  the  centres 
of  the  cells  containing  them,  and  if  upon  this  line  pro- 
longed tiiere  be  measured  off  from   one  of  these  centres 
successive  distances  equal  to  the  distance  between  them, 
and  to  the  points  of  intersection  there  be  transferred  from 
the  square  the  terms  whose  co-ordinate  distances  from  such 
points  are  zero,  »(,or  multiples  of  7»,then  any  h  consecutive 
terms  so  transferred  will  give  a  sum  equal  to  S.     Or  if  the 
co-ordinates  of  one  of  the  selecteil  terms  referred  to  the 
other  as  the  origin  be  o  and  j3.  then  the  »  terms  whoso 
successive  co-ordinates  referred  to  the  same  origin  are 

X  =  0,  a.  2a.  3a (»  —  1  )o ;  and  t/  =  0,  p,  2p,  3^ 

(»— 1)^,  will   give  a  sum  equal  to  S.     Fig.  10  on  the 
following  page  illustrates  this  statement. 

Permtiditioii.  The  princii)le  on  which  the  construction 
of  squares  of  the  first  class  de])cnds.  makes  it  evident  that 
the  certainty  of  the  result  is  independent  of  the  order  in 
which  the  terms  of  the  several  grades  arc  iirrnnged.  ])ro- 
vidcd  that  those  of  each  succeeding  griide  follnw  the  same 
order;  and  that  it  is  equally  independent  of  the  order  in 
which  the  grades  are  entered.  An  insjtcction  of  the  ex- 
amples given,  especially  Figs.  5  and  d.  will  f-liow  tliat  the 
same  results  would  have  been  obtained  with  iithcr  values 
of  the  increments  of  the  ordinate?,  provided  the  scries 
had  been  suitably  permuted.  Thus,  in  Fig.  ft,  if  we  luid 
taken  a  ^  5.  &  -^  2,  the  terms  of  1*  would  have  fallen  into 
the  same  cells  wliich  they  actually  occupy,  supposing  the 
series  to  have  been  arranged  in  the  order  1,  il.  (J,  3,  11,  8, 
,'■),  2,  10.7,  4;  and  with  «' ^  1,  b' =  4,  the  same  would 
have  been  true  of  the  terras  of  L,  in  case  the  original 
order  had  been  1,  34.  C7,  100,  12,  45.  78,  lU,  2.%  50,  89. 
Many  variations  of  this  kind  may  be  made  without  al- 
tering the  pusition  of  a  single  number  in  (he  square  In 
JMg.  ;")  we  liavc  an  example  which  could  not  be  produced 
with  the  natural  series  of  numbers  by  any  system  of 
uniformly  increasing  co-ordinates;  but  it  may  be  pro- 
duced by  permutation  of  terms  with  tlie  increments 
ff  =  3.  i  =  2,  ft' ^2.  6'— 3.  Neitlicr  of  these  squares, 
however,  could  bo  produced  by  any  one  cd'  the  systems 
of  co-ordinates  which  would  produce  the  other.     It  thus 
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appoiuH  that  thoro  are  By«tomu  of  co-ordiniilo  incromonta  I  oanontially  innquivatont.     Any  [norcmont   which   exceed- 
wliirlj   luo   cMHontittlly  (!(|uiviil(nt,  and   otlicrH    whii;h    uro  I  ^{u      \)   Is   cmiuntiully   crjuivulcnt  to  a  IciiKcr   incrcuicnt 

Fkj.  10, 


Selected  tcrniM  17  and 
taken  negatively  or  in  tho  oppoBito  direction.  Henco, 
tliuro  in  ft  limit  to  the  distimco  by  which  the  terniH  of 
tho  Hcrius  I*  or  L  can  bo  Hcpariitcd.  ff  thiw  litiilt  \h  ex- 
euojod  in  one  dlruiition  tlie  terms  will  approximiito  in 
tlu)  opposite.  In  general,  tho  limit  may  be  j*aid  to  bo 
(lie  numerical  rout  of  tho  hirj;ur<t  Mijuurc  containr-d  in  ti. 
In  .')  and  7  tliis  root  is  '2.  and  lu^curdingly  in  HriuarcH  on 
lhe.40  number.-*  n^i  co-ordinate  systems  essentially  dif- 
tVient  can  bo  funnd,  excei)t  those  in  whicli  the  eonscuu- 
tivo  terms  fi)llow  each  other  without  interval,  and  those 
in  which  they  obey  what  is  called  the  clioss-knight 
niovomcnt.  But  as  this  movement  may  bo  made  in 
several  ditTcrcnt  directions,  the  apparent  variety  is  rjT 
considerable. 

An  important  advantage  derived  from  the  principle 
of  permutation  is  tho  possibility  it  affords  of  equalizing 
tho  sums  of  tho  parallel  cycles  in  squares  like  V\\^.  'J. 
'I'hu  differences  denoted  by  A  are  not  differences  of 
value,  but  tUfferenccs  of  place  in  tho  series.  .Supposing 
the  series  so  arranged  that  any  sot  of  terms  taken  from 
it  differing  in  place  by  tho  distance  A  shall  give  tlio 
same  sum  ;  when  cycles  occur  in  tho  square  in  only  one 
series  (basic  or  olomcntary)  and  with  only  one  value  <if 
A,  tho  permuted  order  gubstituted  for  the  natural  will 
make  tno  square  perfect.  Tho  permutation  need  only 
bo  used  in  tho  series  in  which  tho  cyclo  occurs.  If 
thoro  is  a  single  cyclo  in  eaeh  series  derived  from  dif- 
ferent factors  {}(  n,  one  s|)ocies  of  permutation  may  be 
used  in  tho  series  1*  and  another  in  tho  series  L. 
Neither  of  these  cases  can  occur  when  either  2  or  3  is 
inL'ludcd  among  tho  prime  factors  of  the  root.  But 
every  number  of  which  ."J  is  a  factor  must  necessarily 
furnish  cycles  derived  from  that  factor  in  both  scries; 
and  there  may  be,  tliough  not  necessarily,  other  cycles 
founded  on  a  difVeront  factor.  To  meet  such  a  case  tho 
series  should  be  so  permuted  as  to  furnish  equal  cycles 
with  either  factor  as  a  dilTerence.  In  tho  following  dia- 
grams the  scries  10  is  shown  permuted  for  the  factor  .1,  for 
■  I'lo.  U.  Fi'i.  12.  I"i<;.  IX 


21);  also  :tO  and  19. 
those  dependent  on,  aj,  or  its  odd  multiples,  and  also  itJl 
oven  multiples  up  to  2**  "   m. 
I'lo.  II. 
a  -=  Zf  b  "  5,  «'  .-!  5,  h' 


Order  of  seriufl: 
1,    2,    :J,    9.    5.     15.     10,     1-1,    -J,     in. 
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the  factor  J,  and  for  both  these  factors  at  once.  This  last 
permutation  is  employcil  in  diagram  1  i,  which  is  conse- 
quently a  perfect  square.  In  this  example,  by  making  tho 
inorcinents  commensurable  with  n,  tho  cycles  are  thrown 
intentionally  into  tho  vertical  and  horizontal  lines. 

Kquivalent  cycles  may  bo  formed  upon  all  composite 
numbers  whatever,  except  those  in  which  2  is  a  factor 
once,  all  tho  other  factors  being  odd.  Tho  reason  of  this 
exception  will  be  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that,  with 
such  numbers,  cycles  founded  on  this  factor  are  inevitable, 
and  (hat  the  sum  of  tho  scries,  bdng  itself  odd,  cannot  fur- 
nish two  integral  cycles  exactly  equal.  These  numbers 
require  a  special  treatment  and  will  be  considered  later. 
Upon  all  numbers  divisible  by  4,  equivalent  cycles  are 
formed  with  great  facility.  It  is  only  necessary  tii  reverse 
the  order  of  the  terms  in  the  last  half  of  the  grade,  and 
not  only  all  cycles  dependent  on  2,  but  all  derived  from 
tho  uneven  factors  which  may  bo  compounded  in  tho  root 
with  2,  will  be  equalized. 

But  if  n  —  \m,  m  being  odd.  cyelcs  dependent  on  4 
cannot  bo  equalized,  because  in  this  case  the  sum  of  the 
series,  though  divisible  by  2,  is  not  divisible  by  4.  Gener- 
ally, if  n  =  2^»i  (»i  being  odd),  all  cycles  dependent  on 
the  powers  of  2  up  to  the  (^  — l)st  admit  of  cqualizntion 
by  the  reversal  of  torms  above  described,  and  likewise  all 


In  constructing  squares  on  this  class  of  numbers,  care 
must  be  taken  so  to  select  values  for  the  inciomcnts  «, 
b,  a'j  />',  that  tli^differcncc  of  the  products  formed  by 
cross-multiplication  shall  not  be  even.  Thus  all  four  of 
the  increments  must  not  be  even  numbers  nor  all  four  odd. 
Three  may  be  odd,  but  three  may  not  be  even.  Two  may 
be  even,  provided  they  arc  neither  analogous  (of  the  same 
pair),  or  homologous  (of  the  same  letter  L  The  followinL^ 
square  on  the  number  S  illustrates  the  foregoing  remarks. 
It  is  of  course  perfectly  magical. 
Fig.  15. 


a  =  4,  5  =  1,  o'  =  I.  6'  =  2. 
Order:    I,    2,    3,    4,    8,    7,    6, 


The  square  of  4 
formed  by  this  method 
possesses  some  very 
remarkable  properties 
which  adhere  to  it 
through  all  the  varie- 
ties of  arrangement  of 
which  it  is  capable.  In 
some  of  its  forms  it 
seems  to  have  been 
found  empirically  by 
Franklin.  Frcniclc.  and 
others,  and  to  have  been 
made  by  the  former  the 
basis  of  his  magic  circle 
and  of  his  magic  square 
of  squares.  Two  varie- 
ties of  this  are  given 
below,  of  either  of  ivhich 
tho  following  propositions  will  be  found  to  be  true:  1. 
The  sum  of  any  quadrate  group  of  ailjaccnt  terms  is  the 
same,  and  is  equal  to  tho  sum  of  the  terms  in  a  row.  2. 
The  sum  of  any  two  contiguous  terms  at  side  or  bottom 
with  tho  two  directly  ojipositc  at  the  other  side  or  at  top  i- 
the  same.  '^.  The  sum  of  the  four  angular  torms  is  th- 
same.  4.  The  sura  of  the  angular  terms  of  any  square  of 
3  which  can  be  formed  in  this  square  is  the  same. 
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MAGIC  SQUARES. 


Fig.  16. 
a  =  l,  h 

t'  =  l. 

Order  1,  2,  4 


a 


Fig.  17. 
a  =  2,  A  =  3,  «'  = 
6' =  2. 
Order  1,  2,  4,  3. 
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These  squares  are  sjjecial  examples  of  a  very  general 
method,  which  may  be  illustrated  as  follows: — Take  a  and 
3  to  represent  any  two  numbers  of  which  ^  is  the  greater. 
These,  in  what  follows,  will  be  distinguished  as  the  inde- 
pendent governing  terms.  Increase  each  by  the  constant  & ; 
the  sums  a  +  6,  ^  +  5  will  be  called  the  dependent  governing 
terms.  The  term  ^  should  exceed  a  +  6.  Subtract  each  of 
the  four  terms  thus  obtained  from  a  constant  p,  which  to 
avoid  repetitions  must  exceed  twice|3+6,  and  place  the 
difference  (complement)  immediately  after  the  term  sub- 
tracted, in  the  upper  cells  of  the  four  tesserie  below,  thus : 
Group  I.  Fig.  IS  Group  TI. 


a 

p  — a 

5  — 6  — a 

5   J-a_p-i-n 

Group  III. 

/3 

p-3 

S-6-P 

S   rS  — P+/3 

o  +a 

p  —  a  —  2 

S  —  a 

!  — p  4-  d 

Group  IV. 

^4-a 

p-P-S 

5-3 

!  — p-l-3 

Let  s  be  a  cunstant  greater  than  twice  p  — a;  subtract 
the  independent  governing  terms  from  s  —  5,  and  the  de- 
pendent from  s -h  6 ;    also  the    complements  of  the  inde- 
FiG.  19. 


a 

p—a. 

s  — 6  — /3 

s-l-6  — p-t-3 

?  —  S  —  a 

<s  +  ^  —  9  +  a 

^ 

p-3 

3+5 

p-3-6 

s  —  a 

!— p-l-a 

5-3 

!— p  +  3 

o  -hS 

p-a-a 

Fig 

.21. 
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the  most  remarkable  properties  is  the  following.  Mako 
the  leading  independent,  o,  in  the  left-hand  columrTof  sub- 
squares,  successively -=  l.a,  5,  7  .  .  .  ^n~  1.  Put  a  -f  ^  =  /I, 
and  p  =  2H-i-l,  5  being  =  1.  These  will  give  the  ante- 
cedents for  this  column.  For  the  next,  take  the  same 
antecedents  increased  by  2« ;  for  the  third,  the  same  in- 
creased by4H,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  This  method  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  22. 

In   the    square   thus 
formed,  every  quadrate 
group     of     four    terms 
gives    the    same    sum, 
which  is  always  equal' 
to  2«.     The  four  terms 
forming  the  angles  of 
any  rectangular  figure 
which   has  even   sides, 
gi^es    this    same    sum 
also.     Any    two    diag- 
onally    placed     terms 
with  a  single  term  in- 
tervening, both  within 
the     same    sub-square, 
added     to     any     other 
similarly  placed   terms 
within  the  same  or  any  other   sub-square,  whether  paral- 
lel   or    normal    to    them  in    direction,  will    also    give  the 
sum  2?.     The  square  is  perfect,   and  its  diagonals,  whole 
or  broken,  sum  up  equally;   its  half  diagonals  also  sum 
up  equally.     Finally,  its   bent   diagonals,  that  is  to  say, 
diagonal  rows  running  from   one   side  upward  or  down- 
ward to  the  central  axis,  vertical  or  horizontal,  and  con- 
tinued from  the  axis  to  the  opposite  side  with  a  movement 
inflected  into  the  other  diagonal   direction,  will  sum  up 
equally. 

Tessellated  Squares. — The  remarkable  square  just  de- 
scribed belongs  to  the  class  called  tessellated  squares;  that 
is.  squares  made  up  of  lesser  squares  which  are  also  magic 
when  taken  separately.  Tesselhited  squares  may  be  formed 
in  various  ways  upon  any  composite  number.  If  n  =  fj.v, 
for  example,  n^  =  ix^v'^.  The  squares  of  p.  may  then  be  re- 
garded as  simple  terms  and  arranged  as  such  in  a  square 
of  V,  or  vice  versa.  These  sub-squares  may  be  equivalent, 
as  in  the  example  above,  in  which  case,  if  they  are  sev- 
erally perfect,  their  order  may  be  in  any  manner  deranged, 
or  some  maybe  inverted  and  others  rotated  ninety  degrees 
without  destroying  the  magical  character  of  the  square 
compounded  of  them;  or  they  may  form  an  arithmetical 
series  increasing,  in  which  case  their  places  in  the  com- 
pound square  must  not  be  changed.  Equivalent  tessel- 
lated squares  cannot  be  formed  on  odd  numbers, 
pendent   terms   from    9  f  S,   and    those   of   the   dependent  Special  Methods  for  Numbers  Divisible  by  4. — Besides 

from  %—&:  placing  in  every  case  the  dit^erence  (supple-  the  general  methods  for  the  construction  of  magic  squares 
ment)  in  the  cell  immediately  below  the  number  subtracted.  which  are  applicable  to  all  numbers  except  those  in  which 
For  convenience  we  may  call  each  number  and  its  supple-  2  is  once  a  factor,  there  are  others  requiring  notice  which 
ment  a  couplet^  the  number  itself  being  called  the 
antecedent  and  the  supplement  the  consequent.  Then 
invert  the  second  and  third  groups;  bring  IV.  under 
I.  and  II.  under  III.  and  form  by  their  union  a  square 
of  16  cells.  This  square  will  possess  all  the  properties 
of  those  shown  in  Figs.  IG  or  17.  The  arrangement 
may  be  seen  above. 

In  the  example  Fig.  20  following,  the  numbers  are 
assumed  at  random — viz.  0  =  8,  ^  =  11,  6  =  2,  p  =  27 
and  s  =  41*.  The  common  sum  of  the  columns  is 
2s  =  98. 

Now  suppose  we  wish  to  form 
a  square  on  a  multiple  of  4  which 
shall  possess  the  remarkable  ])rop- 
crties  we  have  seen  to  belong  to 
this.  We  shall  have  n=  Am,  and 
j(2— 10^2;  or  the  larger  square 
will  bo  made  up  of  m^  squares  of 
Ifi  numbers  each,  like  the  fore- 
going; or  »i  squares  of  !(>  in  the 
vertical  and  m  in  the  hurizonlal 
direction.  For  ?  wo  shall  natu- 
rally put  It-  t-  1  ;  anil  for  p  wo  may  have  a  value  con- 
stant in  each  square  or  column  of  squares,  but  in- 
creasing from  one  to  the  next,  or  one  which  is  con- 
stant througliout.  A  simple  mode  of  construction, 
shown  in  Fig.  21,  is  to  take  1  and  3  as  the  inde- 
pendent governing  terms  of  the  first  sub-square,  and 
2  and  4  as  the  dependent;  putting  p  -  U.  and  5  ni-- 
ce-^.-'arily  -unity.  With  the  antci-edents  dclcrmincd 
by  these  suppositions  complete  this  square;  and  in 
the  succeeding  squares  employ  the  same  antecedents, 
increased  by  8  for  the  second,  by  10  for  the  thinl. 
by  21  r»r  the  fourth,  and  sj  on,  pas.'^ing  from  the  bottom  '  depend  upon  the  ])rnperties  of  the  powers  of  2.  These 
of  each  completed  cdmnn  to  thi-  top  of  the  ne.M  until  all  are  fouiidrd  upon  tlie  sclf-eviclent  proposition  that,  in  any 
are  filled.    But  the  construction  which  imparts  to  the  square  I  arithmetical  scries,  whether  the  number  of  terms  is  odd  or 


Fig.  20. 
General  method. 
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Now,  if  tr  represent  tlio  sum  of  tho  extremes  of  tho  flrat 

grade,  iiinl  a'  tlio  Huni  of  thoHo  of  tlici  hint  grmli.;,  <i  l)io  total 
sum  of  tho  tirsland  ti'  the  total  Hum  of  the  lui't,  we  nhull  hiivo 

0  +  G'  -  4  NO-  4-  4  "ff'  -  2S  ;  and  S  -  1  ti<r  +  i  utr'.     {-il) 
It  tliua  appears  that  ono-half  tho  firnt  grade  taken  by 

ftuirs  of  terms  Hymmetrii-ally  disposed,  added  to  half  tho 
ast  grade  similarly  taken,  is  c<^[ual  to  tho  sum  of  a  col- 
umn in  tho  square  ;  a  proposition  true  of  any  two  other 
grades  symmetrically  t^ituated,  hut  practically  inappli- 
cable when  »  is  odd,  .since  in  that  case  one-half  tho  num- 
ber of  terms  cannot  bo  integrally  cxprcsscil.  Moreover, 
since  <r  ami  a'  are  necessarily  odd  when  n  is  even,  the 
terms  of  tho  second  number  of  (17)  cannot  bo  integral 
unless  I)  is  divisible  by  4. 

To  deduce  from  this  principle  tho  practical  modes  of 
constructitm  of  magic  squares  of  numbers  of  the  form 
n  —  -liii,  take  any  such  number,  and  write  the  terms  of  tho 
first  grade  in  their  order  in  a  horizontal  row.  I'nder  those 
in  reversed  order  write  those  of  the  second  grade.  Tho 
cou])lets  thus  formed  give  severally  erjiial  sums,  and  tho 
whole  arranf;;cment  may  be  called  an  riftitifhrd  tmud.  Form 
similar  bamls  with  the  third  and  fourth  grades,  the  hfth 
antl  sixth,  and  so  on,  until  half  tho  grades  have  been 
written  down;  then  reverse  tho  order,  commencing  tho 
(4'(  +  1  }st  grade  at  tho  right,  and  tho  (Am  +  2)d  at  tho 
left,  according  to  which  law  the  remaining  bantls  aro  to 
be  written-.  It  is  tlien  self-evident  that  tho  sums  of  all 
tho  columns  added  vertically  will  bo  equal.  Also,  upon 
each  diagonal,  the  sum  of  any  two  terms  symmetrically 
chosen  with  roforencc  to  the  middle  point  will  bo  equal  to 
tho  sum  of  tho  extremes,  that  is,  to  n'^  (-  1,  Accordingly, 
the  total  sums  of  the  diagonal  terms  will  bo  equal.  Mark 
then,  in  the  first  grade,  one-fourth  of  the  terms  anyhow 
selected  on  the  left  of  the  vertical  axis  of  the  square,  and 
as  many  symmetrically  situated  to  those  on  tho  right  of 
the  same  axis.  Mark  also  the  terms  of  tho  last  grade 
which  are  in  tho  same  vertiiral  columns  as  tho  marked 
terms  in  tho  first.  Finally,  interchange  the  marked  terms. 
Proceed  in  like  manner  with  the  other  grades  taken  bj' 
pnirs  symmetrically  situated  to  the  horizontal  axis  of  the 
square,  and  tho  arrangomont  finally  resulting  will  be  magic. 
The  sums  of  tho  diagonals  will  not  bo  in  any  manner  affected 
by  the  interchanges.  In  fact,  if  t  and  t'  aro  two  symmctri- 
ciilly  i)laced  terms  upon  the  two  diagonals  above  tho  hori- 
zontal axis,  and  t  and  t'  the  corresponding  terms  on  tho 
diagonals  bolow  the  axis  with  which  tho  former  arc  to  be  in- 
terchanged, then  t  -f  T'=T-f  ('=  H-  \-  I,  and  the  replacement  of 
tho  former  pair  by  the  latter,  and  v,  v.  leaves  tho  total  sums 
unaltered,     Tho  following  is  an  example  of  this  method  : 


Tho  vurialionH  or  which  this  method  arlmiU  arc  vet . 

numuroiiH.     In  the  HrMt  place  the  ii:rmM  of  eiudi  grado  nia  , 
be  purmiitod  at  pleuHuro  proviiiod  tho  two  grudeh  hclwtn  n 
whiuli    interehungeH   tiiko    place    uru    pimihirly    p<;rinuliT'l 
liut  each  HUch  itriHoeiatiMl  pair  of  griitJoH  may  have  u  ttyi- 
tem   of    permutation    ontiroly    diflorenl   from    any    oth<  1 
Moreover,  in   tho  Meleotion   of  icrmn  to   he   inlcTchun^";'! 
there   in    room  for  large  variety,  which  in  greater  n»t  u   \ 
groiter ;  and  each  pair  of  a.HHociutcd  grndeH  may  havo  ii 
independent  Hystoni.      KxtimpleH  of  i«uoh  poHnihle  vaiieti* 
may  be  illustrated  by  muann  of  diiigrumrt  in  itmall,  withoi  < 
number.'',  uh  aeon    in   Figs,  20  and  27.     Here  thi-  m      i    i 
ccIIh  nro  thoHo  HUppo.'^cd  to  ho  uecupicd  by  nuuil''  1 
looted  for  interchange;  the  others  by  thu  numbers  rt-in. lin- 
ing undisturbed.     Wo  may  suppo)<e  the  inl<-rcbani;e  to  take 
place  by  tho  revolution  of  the  entire  rysK-'Ui  of  Mbuded  cclU 
about  tiio  a.xi8  XX', 
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Bands  equalized. 


Another  method  of  construction  aniilo 
going  is  to  form  bands  not  only  equalized  but  equivalent, 
by  writing,  or  supposing  to  bo  written,  all  the  terms  of  the 
general  series  from  1  to  \n'^  in  direct  order  from  left  to 
right,  and  the  rcnmining  terms  in  reversed  order  under 
these,  forming  as  before  couplets  which  sum  up  equally. 
The  elongated  band  thus  formed  is  then  to  be  cut  up  into 
sections  of  n  couplets  each,  the  first  half  of  which  are  to  bo 
written  in  directorder,  and  the  second  half  in  reversed  order 
under  each  other  in  tho  square.  'I'hesc  bands  are  ef/niva- 
/t'M/,  in  distinction  from  those  of  tho  method  previously  de- 
scribed, which  are  ffindcd  bands.  In  what  follows  it  may 
i)romoto  clearness  to  make  tho  following  distinctions  also: 
iOt  the  smaller  terms  of  each  couplet  bo  called  antecedents; 
the  larger,  consequents.  Two  couplets  adjacent  to  each 
other  oonstiluto  a  groun  ;  if  they  are  immediately  consecu- 
tive in  tho  series  as  aoovc  arranged,  the  group  is  a  c/o«c 
group  ;  if  not,  a  looae  group.  A  group  formed  of  four  con- 
secutive terms  of  the  natural  scries  of  numbers  is  a  cturent 
group.  The  position  of  a  couplet  with  the  antecedent  uj'per- 
niost  is  proper;  with  the  consequent  uppermost.  iHrcr/t?(/.  In- 
crease toward  the  right  is  f/itcrt ;  toward  the  left,  ret^cmeil. 
Every  current  group,  when  its  terms  are  added  vertically, 
horizontally,  and  diagonally,  gives  three  results — viz.  equal- 
ity, a  greater  inequality  (which  is  4),  anil  a  lesser  inequal- 
ity (which  is  2).  The  tyjtical  current  group  is  i)rcscntcd 
in  the  square  of  2,  which  cannot  be  made  magical.  Kvery 
closo  group  in  an  equalized  band  preserves  the  two  rela- 
tions of  equality  and  of  lessor  inequality;  but  the  greater 
inequality  increases  from  the  middle  of  the  general  series 
to  the  extremes.  In  the  normal  position  of  the  terms,  the 
lesser  inequality  is  in  the  diagonals,  but  if  the  antecedents 
or  the  consequents  bo  reversed,  it  is  in  the  vertical  sums, 
and  tho  diagonals  are  equal.  In  the  square  constructed  as 
last  described,  the  vertical  columns  sum  up  of  course  equal- 
ly, and  the  diagonals  sum  equally  also;  for  though  tho  direct 
diagon.'ils  of  the  groups  are  in  4U'ficieney  in  the  upper  half, 
they  are  equally  in  excess  in  the  lower  half;  and  v.  v.  for 
the  transverse  diagonals.  If  the  consequents  of  all  tho 
groups  are  reversed,  all  the  group  diagonals  become  equal, 
and  the  inequalities  thus  transferred  to  the  vertical  lines 
balance  as  before.     See  Figs.  28,  29  following. 

In  order  in  either  case  to  equalize  tho 
horizontal  sums,  one-half  the  couplets  on 
the  left  of  the  vertical  axis  in  each  band 
must  be  inverted ;  and  also  an  equal  num- 
ber symmetrically  situated  on  the  right  of 
the  axis.  The  band  becomes  then  a  bal- 
anced band.  In  making  the  inversions 
tho  couplets  of  each  group  on  the  true 
diae^onals  of  tho  square  must  he  treated 
alike — 1".  r.,  both  inverted  or  both  pre- 
served in  proper  position.  Also,  if  diag- 
onal groups  above  tho  axis  A' A''  are  in- 
verted, as  many  must  be  inverted  below 
that  axis.  If  one-half  tho  wlude  number 
of  diagonal  gmups  is  inverted,  the  rest 
remaining  undisturbed,  tho  square  be- 
comes a  tessellated  square  of  four  equiv- 
alent sub-squares.  As  every  band  may 
Bands  balanced.  bo  independently  balanced,  and,  when  i> 
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exceeds  8,  balanced  in  a  variety  of  ways,  a  corresponding 
diversity  of  arrangements  is  admissible,  which  increases 
with  the  increase  of  ii.  The  bands  may  also  be  balanced 
in  sections  as  well  as  in  wholes,  and  such  balanced  sec- 
tions may  "be  interchanged  with  other  balanced  sections 
in  any  part  of  the  square;  so  that  for  a  very  large  value 
of  n  it  would  be  difficult  to  compute  the  number  of  varia- 
tions  of  which  this  method  is  capable.  The  following  dia- 
grams, without  numbers,  illustrate  the  method,  the  shaded 
cells  being  those  in  which  couplets  or  groups  are  to  be  in- 
verted. 


Fig.  32. 


I. 

Movctncnt 

Downward 

and 

Direct. 


II. 

Movement 

Upward 

and 
Direct. 


Particular  examples  under  most  of  the  general  methods 
of  construction  thus  far  described  may  be  found  in  works 
heretofore  published  on  this  subject.  The  two  methods 
■which  follow,  and  which  apply  to 
cases  in  which  n  is  a  power  of  2 
exceeding  the  second,  have  not 
before  appeared.  From  the  form 
of  equation  (46)  it  is  evident 
that  C,  can  have  ho  integral 
value  when  n  is  even.  The 
cycles  which,  with  such  val- 
ues of  n,  are  inevitably 
formed,  will  cause  the  lines 
in  the  direction  of  which 
they  occur  to  sum  up  un- 
equally, and  to  be  invariably 
greater  or  less  than  the  true  value  of  S.  Now  every 
purely  even  square  on  the  root  n  may  be  divided 
into  four  equal  sub-squares  with  sides  equal  to  \n. 
Let  these  be  filled  with  grades  also  equal  to  \\i 
(which  for  convenience  we  may  call  sub-grades) 
with  an  alternation  of  movement  such  as  is  shown 
in  Fig.  32  and  in  an  order  of  succession  indicated 
by  the  numbers  in  the  following  Fig.  33. 

Fig.  33. 
Order  of  sub-grades  in  balanced  squares. 
Square  of  16.  Square  of  8. 


TV. 

Movement 
rpward 

and 
Reversed. 


III. 
Movement 
Downward 

and 
Reversed. 


system  reversed.  This  rule  is  general— 
t.  c.  for  each  higher  power  of  2  proceed 
as  for  the  power  next  bciow,  and  then 
complete  by  reversing  that  proceeding 
from  the  beginning.  In  the  selection  of 
values  for  the  increments  «,  i,  «',  h' ,  two 
(extremes  or  mean.s)  should  bo  cveii  and 
the  others  odd.  There  will  then  be  no 
cycles  in  the  diagonals,  but  there  will  be 
one  cycle  in  each  of  the  remaining  di- 
rections. One  of  the  cycles  will  be  basic 
and  the  other  elementary.  If  the  even 
factor  determining  or  governing  the  cycle 
be  \L  {n  =  fj.v)  and  the  value  of  A  which 
is  co-ordinate  to  the  cycle  (a  value  which 
will  necessarily  ife  odd)  be  nin'ti/,  /i  j  1, 

2ju,  +  1,   3/1  -}-  I 7iifx  -i-  1,    we    may 

put  k  =  1,  k=  1.  But  if  this  co-ordinate 
difference  have  any  other  value  and  fx  exceeds  2,  we  must 
find  proper  values  for  h  and  k  as  fullows ;  Write  down  the 
first  ju  terms  of  the  series  co-ordinate  to  the  cycle.  Subtract 
fi  from  each  term  so  written  as  often  as  it  can  be  done  with- 
out reducing  the  term  to  zero.  Look  along  the  resulting 
series  to  find  two  contiguous  terms  whose  sum  is/i  4-  I.  Two 
such  pairs  may  be  found.  One  of  these  must  be  brought  to 
the  middle  of  the  series,  by  transfer  of  terms  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  Then  the  term  standing  fir.-t  in  the  series  so 
transformed,  or  some  term  in  its  dependent  cycle,  should 
be  made  to  occupy  the  cell  of  the  square  whose  co-ordi- 
nates are  a^  =  1,  7/ =  1.  The  same  jiroeess  should  be  pur- 
sued if  necessary  with  the  other  cycle.  There  will  then  be 
known  values  of  p,  q,  x  and  y  to  be  substituted  in  equa- 
tions (26)  and  (27)  from  which  /(  and  /.:  may  be  ascertained. 
As  an  illustration  of  this,  suppose  »=  IG,  n  =  4,  t  =  5, 
n'=7f  6' =  4.  These  numbers  give  A^x=4,  Ajaj,=.6, 
Aqx=  7,  A9y=  4.  Since  in  this  case  /n  =  4,  and  Apy  ^  5  = 
^  T-  1,  the  series  E  demands  no  attention.  But  as  Ai;^  =  7, 
we  must  form  a  series  of  fi  (four)  terms  with  this  diflerence; 
thus  : 

Original  Series,  1,  8,  7,  fi.     Simplified  Series,  I,  4,  3,  2. 
Either  4-fl,  or  3-1-2  =  5=^  +  1,     Hence  we  transfer  I 
from  one  extreme  of  the  series  to  the  other,  which  gives  us, 
Transformed  Series  4,  3,  2,  1. 

There  are  but  two  terms  in  the  cycle  dependent  on  4. 
They  are  4  and  8,  and  either  of  these  may  be  taken  as  the 
value  of  q  in  the  cell  for  which  j:  =  1,  ^  =  1,  As  ju  may  be 
taken  =  1,  we  find  h  =  8,  Ic=o*  The  square  is  given 
below,  q  being  taken  =  8. 


0  =  4,  ft 


Fig.  34. 
'  =  7,h'  =  4,h  =  S,k^- 
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Square  of  32. 

In  Fig.  .3.'!  the  numbers  1,  2,  :!,  4,  in  the  first  col- 
umn indicate  that  the  first  four  sub-grudes  are  to 
bo  entered  in  the  .successive  sub-squares  I.,  If.,  III., 
IV.,  in  the  order  of  these  numbers,  which  order  is  also 
to  be  obscrvcfl  with  the  second  four;  hut  the  tliird  and 
fourth  series  of  sub-grades  must  be  entered  in  reversed 
order,  beginning  at  IV.,  and  cmling  at  I.  This  will 
Buffice  for  the  siiuare  of  8.  For  the  square  of  10,  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  manner  so  far ;  and  then  continue 
to  the  close  with  the  entire  jireccding  system  reversed. 
For  the  square  of  :12,  proceed  as  for  li!,  and  then  as 
before,  continue  to  the  close   with   the  entire   jireueding 


To  illustrate  the  principle  of  this  method  more  fully,  a 
larger  value  should  be  given  to  n.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
construct  tlie  square.  Put  »  —  128,  which  gi\'cs  ^n  =  04. 
Then  if  «  =  ,3!),  b  =  40,  a'  =  48,  6'  =  61,  wo  obtain  A;»i  = 
2:1,  A)iy  ^  48,  Aijx  --=  8,  A7,  ==  ,')!).  The  cycle  of  K  depends 
on  the  factor  10,  and  that  itf  IJ  on  the  factor  8,  The  orig- 
inal series  of  R  is  accMirdinglv, 

1,  24,  17,  IJ,  2i),  ,i2,  11,  ;M,  i-,  10,  ,19,  62,  21,  44,  3,  20. 
Which  simplified  is. 


MA(iic  H(/i;AJii>:. 


ill 


I,  H,  i;.,  n,  i:t,  l,  II,  2,  9,  10,  7,  14,  fi.  12.  3,  10, 

In  which  i;i   \  i  ttr  b  +  12  «  17    '  m  »   1. 

Tlio  tniiiNr(irm(i(l  HeritiH  may  h(!K'n  with  cither  1  or  IL'. 
Thi-  twi»  (ryi-Icn  liciulcd  by  tht-Ki-  trriiiM  n!H|)ectiv(!ly  will  bo 
4,  /jL',  :Wl,  i'O,  aixl  12,  iW,  -M,  2M,  any  one  of  whi(;h  torriis 
iniiy  Im)  tiilo'ii  iirt  tlio  value  of  p  in  llio  coll  of  which  the  co- 
ortliniitcH  iiro  r    •  \,  }/       I . 

'I'lio  originiil  HuvicH  of  U  in  in  like  manner, 
1.  on,  55,  50,  '(5,  10,  35,  30j  or  HimplilicU,  I,  i,  7,  2,  5,8,  3,  (ft 

In  whinh  7   ^  2  or  3  +  fi  ^  1) -.  M  f-  1. 

Any  Icriii  of  cithor  of  the  two  (Cycles  of  8  tcrmn  each, 
lii-iulril  2  iinil  n,  may  he  tul<cn  an  tho  value  of  </  in  the  cell 
above  mi-nlioneil.  The  cycIeH  are  2,  111,  18,  20,  34,  42,  50, 
5H.  and  (1.  1  1,  22,  30,  :{8,  -10,  54,  02.  If  wo  auMuinc,  for  in- 
Ht  It  lice.  /;  -  20,  and  7  -  3H,  we  kIiuU  have  from  cquutionH 
(21!)  and  (27),  /(       -H.  and  /•    -  -12. 

'Die  oMft)r  method  K|Mjken  of  above,  whiidi  foriiiH  an 
arran};eiiu!tnt  vii^ibly  and  ]plciihiiii;;ly  Hyiiiinetri<;al,  im  iim  fol- 
lows. There  18  lir^t  to  bo  formed  a  HucccHsion  of  erjuul- 
i/c'l  b;ind.'',  cin'li  bund  beinj;  two  t;radcH  in  Icni;th,  by 
wrilin;^  the  terms  from  i  to  2»i  in  direct  order,  and  thono 
from  2h  f-  1  to  \n  in  revorHcd  order  beneath  tliem,  proceed- 
in:;  ihti.s  up  to  J)i^.  Tlien  rcvorHo  tho  entire  procewH  and 
continno  to  tho  cnri,  or  to  n'^.  Kovorsc  tho  coiiHciiucnls  in 
all  the  j^roups  down  to  Ju'-';  also  revorfo  the  antecedoiita 
in  nil  the  reiiminin;;  ;;roup;».  Thi.s  tlone,  invert  Iho  rijilit- 
tiiiii'I  couplets  of  all  the  j^roups  clown  to  },ii'^,  an<l  the  left- 
tiiiinl  ciiuplL'ts  in  all  the  reniuinin^  j;rnu])S.  Then  having 
diviijed  tlie  H(|ii!ire  into  fimr  principal  Hnb-si|narcf,  a8  in 
1''!;^.  32,  subdiviilc  these  into  four  others  still  smaller,  and 
these  again  in  liko  manner  successively,  until  tlio  whole 
is  divided  into  compartments  of  four  cells  each  ;  but  the 
lines  of  each  suciccssivo  subdivision  should  be  character- 
istically distinguishable.  To  (ill  tho  square  so  divided 
niaco  tiic  successive  groups  of  tho  lirst  of  tho  equalized 
bands,  prepared  as  above,  in  tho  compartments  along  the 
direct  diagonals  of  the  sub-sipuires  of  Fig.  ;i2.  following 
tlie  movement  there  direct  ted.  The  squares  of  1  along 
these  direct  diagonals  will  ho  then  half  lillod.  Take  the 
groups  of  tho  next  hand,  and  beginning  in  I.  at  top,  as 
before,  till  the  transverse  diagonii4s  of  these  squares  of  4. 
The  (Squares  of  S  im  the  diri-et  diagonals  will  then  be  half 
filled.  With  the  third  band  follow  tho  direct  diagonals  of 
the  untllluil  squares  of  4  in  these  squares  of  S,  and  subse- 
quently the  transverse  diagonals  of  the  sanio,  always  be- 
ginning at  top.  Thus  proceed  till  \ii'^  terms  are  entered. 
The  remaining  terms  will  then  be  most  conveniently  in- 
triiduced  l\v  beginning  with  tho  n-  group  at  tlie  angle 
diagonally  opjjosito  in  the  main  square  to  tho  lirst,  and 
reversing  in  every  respect,  in  tho  order  of  groups  and  of 
movement,  the  course  pursued  with  the  first  ja-  terms. 
Tho  following  is  an  example  : 


n»-^2(2m  H))»-Iflm».f  HJ,«   ,1.  (18) 

Tho  portion  of  tliiti  represcnlu'l  by  lOm'  in  a  Miuure  of 
4»i ;  and  if  tho  remaining  tonnM  bo  omitted,  eitlier  from 
tho  beginning  or  from  tho  end  of  llie  Heries,  or  i-vm- 
molricully  any  bow  in  rofcruuuo  to  tho   grudcN  of   lOm', 
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('nfiun/i/  ICvfii  Xiiml'^rs. — The  onso  in  which  2  is  a  fac- 
tor out'c  only  in  ii.  commonly  called  the  ease  of  unevenly 
even  numbers,  is  yet  to  be  considered.  The  algebraic 
expression  for  an  unevenly  even  number  is  n  =  2(2»i  +  \). 
Its  square  is 


these  may  be  employed  to  construct  a  regular  magio 
square  by  means  of  any  of  the  methods  heretofore  de- 
scribed. The  Ifim  +4  terras  in  excess  of  this  t^quare  arc 
just  sufficient  in  number  to  form  a  border  round  it.  four 
occupying  the  angles,  and  the  remhindcr  the  four  fides. 
Suppose  8m  +  2  of  these  terms,  that  is  one-half,  be 
taken  from  the  beginning,  and  the  other  f^m  +  2  from 
the  end  of  the  general  series.  The  whole  will  then 
form  Sm  +  2  normal  couplets,  each  having  a  sum 
^  »■■'  i-  1,  which  denote  by  «.  If  the  antecedent  and 
consequent  of  each  of  these  couplets  be  arranged 
directly  opposite  to  each  other,  vertically,  horizon- 
tally, and  diagonally  aroumi  the  square  alreacly 
formed,  they  will  increase  each  such  row  by  the 
same  amount  «  ;  so  that  if  the  sum  of  »  row  in  this 
lesser  square  is  S\  and  the  corresponding  sura  in 
the  enlarged  square  S,  we  shall  have  .S''  -f  w  ==  S.  So 
nuich  is  easily  accomplished.  What  remains  to  be 
dune  is  so  to  dispose  the  marginal  numbers  that 
they  also,  when  added  up  in  line,  shall  give  a  sum 

—  .y. 

This  cannot  be  completely  accomplished  by  balan- 
cing the  groups  in  the  manner  heretofore  described, 
and  illustrated  in  Figs.  24  to  31.  since  two  groups  or 
four  couplets  arc  necessary  to  a  balance,  and  2»i  +  I, 
the  number  of  groups  to  be  balanced  iu  tins  case,  is 
odd.  It  will  however  be  found  proctieablc  to  make 
the  marginal  rows  equal  at  tlie  expense  of  equality 
in  some  ttther  row  or  rows:  and  the  irregularity 
thus  introduced  may  usually  be  removed  by  trans- 
posing a  few  terms  in  the  interior  of  the  square. 
IJut  the  desired  result  may  be  effected  without  dis- 
turbing the  interior  terms,  as  follows: 

Of  the  series  of  antecedents  the  first  term  is  1  and 
the  last  is  (Sm  +  2)  =  (2n  -  2).  These  two  terms 
are  to  be  placed  in  tho  angles  ot  top,  the  first  on 
the  left  and  the  second  on  the  right,  and  their  sup- 
plements diagonally  opposite  to  them.  They  arc  called 
the  diagonal  terms.  The  remaining  antecedents  are  to  bo 
arranged  as  follows,  their  consequents  being  directly  op- 
posite to  them  : 

At  top,  the  even  terms  4,  6,  8  ...»  —  2. 
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At  bottom,  tlie  odd  terms  3,  5,  7  ...»  —  1,  and  the  odd 
tei*m  (|«  — 2). 

On  the  i-ight,  the  even  term  2,  and  the  series  n,  (n  +  2),  (n  + 
4)  .  .  .  (2«  — 4)  with  the  exception  of  the  even  tcrm(4«  — 1). 

On  the  left,  the  odd  terms  (»  -\-  1),  (?i  +3)  .  .  .  (2ji  — 3) 
with  the  exception  of  the  odd  term  (fn~2)  and  the  ad- 
dition of  the  even  term  (|n  — 1).  If  the  numbers  selected 
as  antecedents  are  not  consecutive,  these  symbols  must  be 
understood  to  indicate  ^Zace  in  serlcH  and  not  value. 

Figs.  3G  and  37  on  precediug  page  are  illustrations. 

It  is  nut  necessary  that  these  rows  should  occupy  the 
border  of  the  square.  They  may  be  interposed  between 
those  of  the  even  square  ICm^,  provided  only  they  be 
equally  advanced  from  the  exterior,  and  that  the  diagonal 
terms  always  occupy  the  intersections.  Neither  is  it  neces- 
sary that  the  antecedents  Sm+2  should  be  consecutive. 
They  may  be  taken  from  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the  half 
series  1,2.  .  .  .  hi'^.  or  may  be  the  first  or  the  last  Sm  -f  2 
odd  numbers,  or  the  first  or  the  last  Shi  +2  even  num- 
bers. Or  they  may  be  the  first  Sin  +  2  terms  in  arith- 
metical progression  with  any  common  difference,  though 
thus  they  may  overrun  the  limit  ^u'^,  but  must  not  pass 
beyond  ji^.  Finally,  one-half  the  number,  viz.  4;/i-|-l. 
may  be  taken  from  the  beginning,  and  the  other  from 
the  end  of  the  series  1,  2,  3  .  .  .  ^ji-,  or  these  two  halves 
may  be  anyhow  placed  symmetrically  in  the  scries,  so  that 
the  remaining  terms  may  form  the  even  square.  In  Fig. 
36  the  antecedents  are  the  first  nine  and  the  last  nine  of 
50(=  Jm"-');  other  examples  are  given  below: 

Fig.  37  is  an  example  in  which  the  S/»  -|-  2  antecedents, 
together  with  their  consequents,  are  taken  from  the  middle 
of  the  entire  series.  The  marginal  rows  are  made  equal  by 
balancing  at  the  expense  of  an  inequality  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  columns,  which  is  compensated  by  transposing  the 
terms  92  and  93,  indicated  by  printing  in  heavy  type.  The 
interior  square  is  tessellated,  except  as  to  these  terms. 
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Bordered  and  Inlaid  Squares. — As  in  the  squares  last 

described  the  magic  character  exists  whether  the  border 
rows  arc  jtresent  or  absent,  the  question  suggests  itself 
whether  this  method  may  not  be  generalized.  When  n  = 
4)11,  the  interior  square  may  be  made  independent  of  tho 
border,  and  rice  verml,  by  the  sim])Ie  expedient  of  balancing 
groups  against  each  other ;  which  can  always  be  done, 
since  '2m,  the  number  of  groups  to  be  balanced,  is  neces- 
sarily even.  Rules,  however,  both  for  evenly  even  and  for 
tdd  numbers  may  be  given  analogous  to  that  given  for  un- 
evenly even  numbers  above,  as  follows  : 

For  erenlif  even  numbers :  place  the  diagonal  terms  as  bo- 
fore  :  afterward. 

At  top,  the  even  terms  4,  6,  8  .  .  .  »i  — 2. 

At  bottom,  the  odd  terms  3,  5,  7  .  .  .  «  — 1,  and  tho 
even  term  (|n—  2). 

On  the  right,  the  even  terra  2  and  tho  series  v,  {n  +  2), 
(n  -h  4)  .  .  .  {2it  —  4)  with  the  exception  (Tf  the  even  term 
(|/i  — 2)  and  the  addition  of  the  odd  term  (^n-^l). 

On  the  left:  the  odd  terms  (n-f-1),  (n -)- 3")  .  .  .  {2»  — 3), 
with  the  exception  of  the  odd  term  (§»  — 1)  and  the  addi- 
tion of  the  even  term  §». 

For  odd  iiumbfrs:  the  diagonal  terms  are  2  and  2ji  —  2. 
These  being  placed  in  the  upper  angles,  the  remaining 
antecedents  are  arranged  as  follows  : 

At  top,  the  odd  terms  {n  +  2),  {»  +  4)  .  .  .  (2n  -  3). 

At  bottom,  the  odd  terms  1,  3,  5  .  .  .  {«  — 2). 

On  the  right,  the  even  terms,  {n  -f-  1),  (ii  -|-  3)  .  .  . 
(2rt  — 4)  and  the  odd  term  n. 

On   the  left,  the  series  of  even  terms   4,  6,    S    .     .    . 

("-!)■ 

In  all  cases  the  consequents  are  to  be  placed  directly  op- 
posite to  the  antecedents.  liy  means  of  the  methods  here 
described,  a  square  may  be  constructed  like  a  nest  of  boxes, 
admitting  the  removal  successively  of  its  exterior  rows, 
and  still  remaining  magic.  An  odd  square  may  be  built 
up  in  this  way  from  the  very  central  cell  ;  but  in  an  even 
square,  the  interior  nucleus  cannot  be  less  than  the  square 
of  4. 

Fig.  40. 
Even-numbered  built-up  square. 
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Fi(i.  41. 
ndd-nuniberod  built-up  square. 
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Inlaid  squares  arc  those  from  winch  an  interior  rcctan- 
•ubtr  row  m.-LV  In-  rciiinvcd  h'aving  the  central  .sfjuarc  still 


mack:  s(/rAi;i: 


magio,  whilo  tho  oxtorior  porliotis,  by  dropping  oortnin 
-  (ioii|)lcl.H,  iiiiLV  bu  cIoklmI  up  on  Lliu  central,  prvtitirviiig  tiiu 
rniij;ic'id  clmniclur  Ktill.  l''iK'  '-  i«  ""'^b  ll  «qimr(i.  ICiiloiiK 
with  lliii  iiilcrldi'  i|iiiiilriljairnil  llid  iniibllu  niiil';;iniil  );riiNpH 
bo  clni|i|ie(l,  tbu  rciiiiiiniii);  portioiia  of  Ibu  ii(|uui'u  clusud  up 
will  \n^  iini;^i<*. 

Via.  ■<■-'. 
Iiihiiil  sfiuiirc. 
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tho  loMor  fn  tho  horizontal,  tho  odd  KroupM  In  tho  niiddlo 
oroiich  rtifli;  ImiiiK  dlM|iuH(!(I  of  iih  in  I-'lff.  i'2,  with  thu  lint-n 
or(!r|iutl  HiiiiiMiiLtioii  [(anillel  to  th<!  Midt.-n  4*',  i  I.  A  Hpe'riul 
iirriirii^uiiMMit  in  tu-rt^nfury  (or  tho  llv«  grouhn  in  iind  »hout 
the  intcrfeclioii  of  tho  vuntml  hundM,  »tucli  a«f  in  nhown  in 
Fig.  46.     Tho  JMulutcd  gruupM  HurroundinK  thiH  flguro  uro 

Fio.  Hi. 
CODfltritctloD  of  unevenly  even  Hquftren  hy  current  ([rou|M. 
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Fi;;urort  ^18  and  Uil  havo  Ihf  inopfitM"*  of  iniiiirl 
squares.  In  Fig.  ;iH,  for  instance,  if  tlu"  four  inter- 
secting cross-bars  bu  removed,  an<i  the  nine  squares 
(if  -1  roinaining  bo  brought  together,  the  resulting 
square  will  be  magic.  If  tho  livu  of  tho-'O  whicli 
fiirm  a  cross  be  dropjted,  the  four  still  remaining 
will  bo  magic,  tf  without  dropping  the  cross,  tho 
bor<lors  of  all  the  nine  be  removed,  the  central  grou])S 
united  will  f()rm  a  mugio  square;  and  if  the  five  of 
these  groups  wliich  fiirm  a  cross  be  dropped,  the  four 
angular  groups  brought  together  will  produce  a 
magio  square  <if  *i  which  will  be  perfect. 

In  Fig.  IWi,  if  the  central  cross  be  excluded,  the  four 
bordered  squares  of  (>  united  will   retain  the  magic 
character.     If  the  borders  of  these  be  dnqiped,  the  remain- 
ing squares  of -1  will  form  still  a  magic  square;  and  if  tho 
borclers  of  these  bo  also  dro*iqied,  tho  central  groups  united 
will  c<»nstituto  again  a  perfect  square  of  4. 

There  is  still   another  mode  of  constructing  unevenly 
ovon  squares  which  may  be  briefly  noticed.    Let  tho  square 
Fio.  '13. 
Unevenly  cvon-numb'rt'd  s(iii:irt^  with  rurrrnt  proupa. 
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If  n  =  4m,  tho  intersecting  bands  arc  replaced  hy  the  central  axes  of 
tho  square,  and  tho  only  guides  needed  are  the  four  groups,  A,  It,  C,  V. 

types  for  the  arranjieincnt  of  all  other  groups  whicb  may 
fall  cither  into  tbes-c  bamls  continued  or  into  tbc  rec- 
tangular spaces  into  wliicb  tlicy  ilividc  tho  square.  Tho 
method  may  I)o  applied,  as  in  Fig.  44,  to  evenly  even 
squares,  in  wbicb  case  tbo  four  angular  groups  arc  tbc 
only  guide  needed, 

liliiijic  Ciiclen. — Dr.  Franklin  devised  an  arrangement 
of  tho  terms  of  a  series  to  which  bo  apjtlied  the  name  of 
Magic  Circle.  This  need  not  detain  us  long,  since  it  is 
only  a  transformation  of  a  well-known  magic  square.  In 
fact,  if  the  vortical  columns  in  a  square  of  S  on  the  plan 
of  Fig.  21  be  written  in  their  actual  order  on  eight  equi- 
distant radii  of  a  circle,  the  tops  or  tbo  bottoms  of  tbc 
columns  being  directed  toivard  the  centre,  and  the  number 
100  in  the  centre,  tlien  the  sum  of  any  radial  column  added 
to  this  central  number  will  give  SfiO  ^  tbc  number  of  de- 
grees in  a  circumference.  -Vlso,  the  sum  of  any  four  con- 
tiguous terms  forming  a  quadrate  group,  together  with 
half  the  central  number,  or  ju,  will  give  ISO  =  the  number 

Fia.  40. 
Magic  Circle  and  Cyclovolute. 


to  bo  filled  bo  divided  into  ciinparlim'nt?  of  four  cells  each, 

and  arrange  the  general  series  in  consecutive  current  groups. 

Treat   those    groups    as 

single    torins,    and    the  I'  '"■  '^^^ 

four-celled         compart-  Evcn-nuiubored  square  with  current 


nients  as  single  cells. 
Proceed  to  fill  the  com- 
partments with  these 
groups  by  any  of  the 
methods  heretofore  giv- 
en, and  eqtiali/.o  tbc 
sums  of  tho  columns  by 
balancing  tho  inequali- 
ties of  tbo  current 
grou|)S  against  each 
other,  the  so\  oral  grou]is 
being  so  arranged  that 
their  diagonal  sums 
shall  bo  equal.  The 
greater  inequalities  may, 
for  instance,  bo  balanced 
in  tho  vortical  linos,  and 
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This  square  Is  perfectly  magic. 


of  degrees  in  a  semioirelc.    Dr.  Franklin  disguised  to  pomo 
I  extent  tho  character  of  the  contrivance  by  adding  11  to 
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every  term  in  the  radial  columns  and  reducing  the  central 
number  by  eight  times  11  (=  88).  leaving  it  12.  which  has 
a  semblance  of  relation  to  the  sexagesimal  notation.  By 
means  also  of  an  in^enioii.s  geometrical  artilice  he  seem- 
ingly increased  the  marvellous  character  of  the  arrange- 
ment. The  radius  of  the  interior  circumference  being 
made  equal  to  once  and  a  half  the  distance  between  the 
successive  circumferences,  it  happens  that  a  ring  having 
a  breadth  of  once  this  distance,  centred  at  any  intersec- 
tion of  the  interior  circuuiferenee  with  one  of  the  dividing 
lines  between  the  radial  columns,  and  touching  the  outer 
circumference,  will  fall  on  a  series  of  numbers  whose  sum 
added  to  the  central  number  will  equal  300.  But  this  is 
only  an  indirect  way  of  stating  the  property  of  the  bent 
diagonals  in  the  square  Fig.  21.  Mr.  Eugene  Nulty,  in 
the  Trnnsactiona  of  the  Am.  Phihtsophical  Socicti/.  vol,  v., 
new  series,  1837,  has  pointed  out,  further,  that  a  spiral 
band  (which  he  calls  a  cyclovolute)  coinciding  with  the 
ring  above  described  for  half  its  course  and  afterwards 
winding  downward  to  the  inner  circumference  at  the  cen- 
tre of  the  ring,  will  give  a  similar  sum.  This  is  also  an 
indirect  way  of  saying  that  the  unbent  diagonals  of  the 
square  Fig.  21  sum  up  equally.  Fig.  40  on  preceding 
page  represents  Franklin's  magic  circle,  with  one  of  the 
rings  and  one  of  the  volutes. 

Maijic  Cubes. — The  arrangement  of  the  terms  of  an  arith- 
metical series  in  the  form  of  a  cube  so  that  each  linear 
row  of  terras  parallel  to  the  edges  or  to  the  diagonals  may 
sum  up  equally,  is  a  problem  which  appears  not  to  have 
been  hitherto  considered.  It  is  one  of  a  much  higher  de- 
gree of  complication  than  that  presented  by  the  square. 
In  a  perfect  magic  square  every  term  is  a  member  of  four 
different  series  all  having  the  same  sura.     In  a  perfect 

(b'c"  -  b"e')(x  —  h)  +  (a"c'  —  a'c")iy 
P  = ^ 


magic  cube  the  number  of  such  equal  series  of  which 
every  term  must  be  a  member  is  thirteen.  To  construct 
such  a  cube  by  any  merely  tentative  process  must  evi- 
dently be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  But  by  applying 
the  principles  already  employed  in  the  construction  of 
squares,  we  may  readily  succeed  in  reaching  a  satisfactory 
result. 

The  cube  being  a  magnitude  of  three  dimensions,  wo 
assumethreeco-ordinates,.r,7/,  and  2,  and  three  independent 
increments  of  different  values,  a,  /;.  and  c.  There  are  also 
grades  of  two  different  orders  ;  linear  grades  and  super- 
ficial or  quadrate  grades;  with  corrcspon<ling  basic  series 
of  two  orders  likewise,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  lin- 
ear bases  and  quadrate  bases,  the  latter  being  denoted  by 
the  letter  Q.  It  follows  that  magic  cubes  admit  of  the 
same  classification  as  magic  squares,  viz.  1,  Cubes  in  which 
every  term  of  every  series,  E,  B,  or  Q,  is  found  in  every 
line  ;  and  2,  Cubes  in  which  terms  of  one  or  more  of  these 
series  are  so  repeated  as  to  be  compensatory.  And  as  we 
have  employed  p  to  denote  the  place  of  the  term  in  its  lin- 
ear grade,  and  7  to  indiciite  the  number  of  such  grade,  so 
r  nijiy  stand  for  the  number  of  the  quadrate  grade.  Also, 
as  fi'.b',  and  c'  are  the  increments  corresponding  to  the  lead- 
ing terms  of  the  linear  grades,  in  like  manner  a",  b" ,  and 
c"  will  be  those  corresponding  to  the  same  terms  of  the 
quadrate  grades.  From  these  assumptions  we  derive  the 
equations  following,  from  which,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
we  orait,  as  before,  the  negative  indeterminate  multiples 
of  )j  ; 

X  =  ft  +  {p~  \)n  ^  {q  -  l)a'  +  (r-  l)a".        (49) 
y  =  k  +  {p-\)b-^{q-^  \)h'   H-  [y  -  1)6".         (50) 
z  =1  +{p_l)c  -H  (7-l)c'   +{r--[)c".         (51) 
Whence  we  deduce  the  values  of  p,  q,  and  r  ; 


-  /■)  -\-{a'b"-n"h'){z~?) 


1  = 


{he' 


a"{hc'  -  b'c)  +  b"{a'c  -  ac')  -f-  c"{ab'  ~  a'b) 
-  b"c)  {x~h)  +  {a"c  -  ac")  (7/  -  fc)  -\.  (ah"  -  a"b)  (z 


+  1. 


{he'  ■ 


a"{bc'  -  b'c)  +  b"{a'c  —  ac')  -|-  c"{ah'  ~  a'b) 
-  h'c)  jx  —  h)  +  ja'c  —  ac')  {y  —  A)  -1-  [ah'  —  a'b)  {z  —  I) 
'  ~  a"{be'  —  b'c)  -h  h"{a'c  —  ac')  ^-  c"{ab'  —  a'b)_ 

These  expressions  admit  of  simplification.  Since  to  the 
construction  of  a  perfectly  magic  cube  it  is  only  necessary 
that  no  term  shall  be  in  line  with  another  of  its  own  grade, 
nir  with  another  similarly  placed  in  a  different  grade,  and 
since  this  object  may  be  more  easily  secured  if  one  incre- 
ment out  of  each  triplet  is  made  zero  than  if  all  have  an 
actual  value,  provided  the  term  made  zero  is  different  in 
each  triplet,  we  may  put  c=0,  a' =  Q,  6"  =  0 ;  when  the 
foregoing  expressions  for  p,  5,  and  r  will  become 

b'c"{x  -h\-\-  a"c'(y  -  k)  -  a"h'(z-l) 


-fl. 


(52) 


(63) 


(54) 


q  = 


bc"{x~h.) 


ah'c"  -\-  a"bc' 
_ac"{y-k)—a"h{z- 


-  +  1. 


{bb) 


I) 


ab'c"  -H  a"bc' 

hr.'jx  —  70  -  ac'{i/  —  h)  +  ab'{z  - 1 ) 


+  1. 


+  1. 


(56) 


(57) 


ah'c"  +a"bc' 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  interference  of  terms  in 
the  construction  of  the  cube,  it  will  be  understood  that  no 
pair  of  increments  (/.  e.  neither  a  and  h,  nor  b'  and  c',  nor 
a"  and  c")  may  have  a  common  factor  with  h,  and  that  n 
must  not  be  commensurable  with  the  common  denomina- 
tor of  the  values  of  />,  7,  and  y,  above.  The  same  prin- 
ciples in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  cycles  will  also  gov- 
ern here  as  in  the  case  of  squares.  From  these  equations 
we  deduce  the  values  of  the  differences  of  the  three  series, 
viz.  the  elementary  series,  the  linear-base  scries,  and  the 
quaflrate-baae  series,  precisely  as  from  the  e(juations  of  the 
squares  (28)  and  (29).  These  differences  arc  thirty-nine 
in  all,  thirteen  for  each  series.  For,  assuming  the  initial 
term  to  be  placed  in  the  cubic  cell  of  which  the  co-ordinates 
arc.r  ^  1,1/  ^  1,  z  —  1,  seven  lines  will  diverge  from  this,  viz. 
three  parallel  to  the  edges  of  tho  cube,  throe  direct  diag- 
onals of  the  faces  intersecting  at  the  origin,  and  <ine  direct 
di:igonal  of  the  solid.  Besides  these,  there  arc  the  three 
transverse  diagonals  of  tbo  same  faces,  and  three  transverse 
diagonals  of  the  solid  likewise.  These,  for  tho  series  E, 
arc  denoted  by  the  symbols,  A/>i,  Ap,,,  A;*,,  A/Jxy.  ^pxs,  A;),/-, 

^P-ry,  ^p-xz,  ^P-yz,  ^P^i/z,  Ap-n/z,  ^P-xzy  Ap^j/zxl  in 
wliich  the  negative  sign  prefixed  to  the  Hul)script  exponent 
denotes  that  the  ordinate  of  wliich  the  symbol  is  placed 
last  is  diminishing,  while  tho  others  arc  incfeasing.  This 
indication  fixes  the  position  of  the  diagonal  ;  the  point  of 
departure  being  taken  on  the  axis  of  diminishing  ordi- 
nates  at  the  maximum  distance  from  tin;  origin,  and  tho 
direction  being  toward  the  sidid  angle  tliametrically  oppo- 
site. There  will  of  course  he  an  equal  number  of  forms 
of  ^q  and  Ar.     But  in  order  t<i  ascertain  whether  a  given 


combination  of  increfnents  will  make  a  cube  magical  or  not, 
or  will  make  it  perfectly  or  imperfectly  so,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  calculate — that  is,  to  find  the  integral  value — of 
every  one  of  these  differences.  Putting  first,  for  simpli- 
city, hf  /•,  and  I  each  =  unity,  we  find  the  coefficients  of  x, 
7/,  and  z  in  the  foregoing  equations,  and  then  consider 
whether  any  one  of  these,  or  the  sum  or  difference  of  any 
two  of  them,  or  any  sum  or  difference  which  can  be  made 
with  all  three  of  them  in  each  equation  severally,  is  equal 
to  or  is  a  raultij)lc  of  m,  or  is  zero.  In  such  a  case 
there  may  be  a  magic  cube,  but  not  a  cube  perfectly 
magical.  If  any  coefficient,  or  any  sum  or  difference  of 
coefficients,  has  a  common  factor  with  ?(,  tliere  will  be  cy- 
cles, with  the  same  cimsequences  as  in  squares;  but  the 
prejudicial  effect  of  these  may  be  removed  in  this  case  as 
in  that,  by  so  permuting  the  terras  in  the  grades,  and 
also  the  grades  themselves,  both  linear  and  quadrate  if 
necessary,  as  to  make  tho  cycles  cqiuil.  If  every  coeffi- 
cient, and  every  sura  ard  difference  of  coefficients,  is  prime 
to  )(,  the  cube  will  be  perfect,  and  the  same  will  be  true  when 
they  are  not  prime,  provided  the  resulting  cycles  are 
equalized.  The  number  of  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  is  so 
great  that  no  j>rime  number  smaller  than  11  will  atbud  a 
cube  perfectly  magical.  Tho  smallest  perfect  even  number 
cube  is  that  of  8,  and  tho  smallest  perfect  odd  number 
cube,  that  of  ft.  With  this  last  root  the  latitude  of  choice 
in  tho  selection  of  values  for  the  increments  is  very  lim- 
ited;  but  a  perfectly  magical  cube  will  bo  formed  if  we 
put  a  =  7,  b  =  4,  b'  ^2,  c'  =  5,  a"  =  5,  c"  =  2,  provided  tho 
series  ho  permuted  as  in  Fig.  11. 

To  illustrate  the  method  of  determining  tho  character 
which  a  cube  constructed  with  given  increments  will  pos- 
sess, let  us  suppose  if  —  11,  a  =  7,  ?>=  3,  6'  =  5,  c'  =  7,  a"  = 
3,  c"  =  4.  These  when  substituted  in  tho  above  equations 
give  tho  following  values  of  p,  q,  and  r : 
20a:-f  21.v-15g-26 


203  (=  5) 
1 2x  —  28;/  +  9g  -^  7 

5 
21x  — 49?/-f35g  — 7 


-  +  1. 


+  1. 


+  1. 


(58) 


(59) 


(00) 


If  tho  coefficients  of  a-,  v.  J^nd  «.  in  these  expressions  for 
p,  q,  and  r.  bo  represented  by  A,  B,  C ;  A',  B',  C  ;  A",  B", 
C",  rospcctivclv,  wo  must  examine  first,  for^),  whether  A 
or  B.  or  C,  or  A  +  B,  or  A  -  B,  or  A  -f-  C.  or  A  -  C,  or  B  -t-  C, 
or  B-C,or  A  +  B -f  C,  or 'A -H  B- C.  or   A   <  C      B.  or 
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:z[ 


B  ■(-  C;  —  A,  ill  oithor  diviniblo  by  n  («  1 1 )  or  In  loro.     If 

ncitlmr,  tlio  vmIh^  will  Im  ]((;rr<!ot  ho  fur  iiH  tlio  HcrioM  K  iff 
conctiriHul.     A,ii(l  it'  tliu  hhmio  in  (oiinii  trii«  for  A',  H'.  C", 
mill   fill'  A",  II",  ("',  it  will  1ri  iiitI'i'I'I  in  tim  mitIch  I!  ami 
ill  till'  Mji-ii^H  Q  iil.iii.     Hill,  wlioii  iin.v  iiiii^  "f  llii'Hr  nuiiilii'i'K  or 
ciiinliiiiulioliH  of  liiliiilierH  i.H  zirro  or  in  ii  iniilti|>li?  of  n,  tlio 
culm,  llioiij^li  it  Miiiy  1)0  niiiKii!,  will  l)o  ini|ic!rriictly  ko  in  tlio 
(liri'ction  iiml  in  tlio  HorioH  oorruHiioniiiiiK  to  tlio  viiluo  of  A 
in  nliich  tliix  oucuih.     In  the  ouxo  foregoing  wo  liuvo 
A'      12 
Ii'    .28 
C'^9 
A'  +  B'=>40 
A'-  B'.^10 
A'  +  C"  =  21 
A'-C"  =  .-J 
Ii'  +  C  =  37 
Ii'-C'=.  19 
A'  I   I!'+C' j.|9 
A'  (■  Ii'-  C'  =  :il 
A'  +C'  -H'  =  7 
B|C-A^I(1    H'  +  C"-A'^25 

No  one  of  these  results  beiii;;  zero  or  (liviHiljlo  by  II,  it 
follows  tliiit  the  cube  of  1 1  constructed  with  the  ^ivcn  incro- 
iiionlH  will  be  perfectly  niiij;iciil,  iinil  tliat  all  tlic  rows  paral- 
lel to  its  sevcnil  cil;;es  or  to  tbe  iliiiijonals  of  its  faces,  or  to 
tliiise  of  the  solid  itself,  wlielbcr  these  diii'^onal  parallels 
are  whole  or  broken,  will  sum  up  equally.  It  will  bo 
miticed  that  when,  in  these  comparisons,  there  is  obtained 
n  negative  result,  the  si*;n  is  omitted,  as  being  of  no  im- 
portance to  the  test. 

Fir.  47. 
Magic  Cube  of  8 — perfectly  maglcnl, 
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It  In  proper  lioro  to  roninrk  lliat,  between  tho  Inoroiixintii 

a,  Ii,  b',  r',  kUs,,  tliero  exint  certain  nccesHary  rulalioni!. 
wliicli  may  xervo  an  udeful  ({uide»  in  Ibu  iieleelion  of  value* 
for  these  increments.  The  nymlioln  A,  I!,  <-',  etc.,  used 
above,  rcpri'seiit  nine  products,  or  binary  combinations, 
in  the  formation  of  wliiidi  eiudi  increinenl  is  mulliplied 
into  every  other  which  in  neither  unuloKoun  to  It  (of  tho 
same  pair)  nor  homolo(;ou«  with  it  (of  the  unrno  letter). 
If  any  one  of  lliese  products  is  a  multiple  of  n,  thecuhc  can- 
not be  jicrfi'ctly  inii^iital.  In  tln^  application  of  this  t'.-sl, 
which  is  easy,  n  is  trieil  with  both  terms  of  the  second  pair, 
ami  with  the  one  unlike  itself  in  the  third  :  l>.  Kith  both  of 
the  thiril  and  one  of  the  second  :  '/',  with  both  of  the  third, 
and  r'  with  one  of  the  third.  Secondly,  among  tho  com- 
binations of  A,  II,  (,',  etc.,  illustrated  above,  are  some  of 
whitdi  the  expressions  (n  ±  /»jc',  (/,'  .f  '■')o,  in"  +  ':" )li\  and 
others  similar,  are  the  couivalents.  From  these  we  infer 
that  if  the  sum  of  any  jinir  of  increments  is  ii,  or  their  dif- 
ferc-nco  zero,  the  cube  cannot  be  pcrfi-et :  and  also  tlijit  if 
(putting  II  iiv)  the  sum  or  the  dillcreme  of  any  pair  is  u 
multiple  of  |u.  and  tho  other  factor  in  the  foregoing  forinli- 
lie  a  multiple  at  llic  Bainc  time  of  v,  or  r.  v.,  the  cube  can- 
not be  perfect.  Moreover,  n»  the  common  denominator  of 
all  tho  equations  is  tho  sum  of  the  products  of  the  two 
triads,  a,  //.  <■"  and  o",  h,  >■',  if  one  or  more  of  the  factorn 
in  either  of  those  triads  has  a  common  measure  with  ii.  and 
any  one  of  those  of  the  other  triad  has  the  same  common 
measure,  there  will  be  interference, and  the  cube  cannot  bo 
constructed  at  all. 

These  principles,  however,  arc  only  applieablo  to  tho 
oasoa  represented  by  the  equations  (55),  (56),  and  (67).    If 


:  1,  6  =  2,  6'  - 
1 


I,c'  = 


,  a"  =  2,  c" 


=  3,A  = 


l,t  =  l. 
2 


Order:    1,    2,    3,    4, 


7,    C,    S. 


1 

144 
405 

490 
3S9 

182 
491 

■IM 
349 
60 

8 
1S7 

472 

49.1 

354 

7 

02 
494 

169 
348 
61 

180 

2 

.352 

143 

:!58 

181 

:t4>1 

(138 

35,5 

57 

40G 

3 

492 

64 

471 

6 

493 

184 

351 

142 

357 

17! 

316 

13D 

3S6 

4S» 

58 

407 

4 

49G 

'63 

470 

5 

360 

183 

?,no 

141 

S.53 

ns  '  347 

140 

251 

270 

200 

303 

254 

92 

193 
400 

298 
103 

438 

93 

ii»3 

98 

435 

299 

252 

280 

199 

.302 

253 

273  194 1 

102 

437 

89 

394 

99 

436 

90 

399 

195 

300 

2.'i6 

279 

198 

301 

249 

274 

398 

101 

4»S 

90 

395 

100 

440 

95 

275 

196 

304 

255 

278 

19" 

297 

250 

94 

397 

97 

434 

91 

390 

104 

4:i9 

328 
9 

175 
482 

382 
SI 

149 
476 

321 
16 

170 
487 

379 
64 

143 
477 

1.52 

327 

174 

483 

881 

145 

S22 

171 

380 

173 

10 

.52 

480 

IS 

48« 

53 

3S4 

1.5  r  320 

173 

377 

146 

323 

172 
485 
324 
13 

49 

474  11 

484 

56 

479 

14 

176 
4SI 

383 

50 

150 

825 

189 

378 

147 
478 

475 

12 

488 

55 

4 

5 

6 

126 

40.5 

65 

426 

12;l  401 

72 

431 

449 

42 

507 

20 

450  47 

610  21 

315 
118 

235 

422 

212 
413 
316 
117 

204 
73 

239 
418 

318 
115 

238 



419 

213 
412 
317 
116 

257  231 
80  |42S 
209  258 
410,  79 

243 

430 

284 

208 

295 

216  285 

201 

290 

336 

167 

374 

1.57 

829  162 

371 

156 

125 

491 

66 

427 

124 

408 

71 

17 

100 

450 
335 

43 

166 

508 
373 

24 

455 

46 

509 

216 

263 

291 

244 

288 

207 

294 

245 

281 

202 

153 

330 

103 ,  372 

409]  74 

70 
203 
400 
2H3 

429 
292 
69 
204 

121402 

67 
200 
403 
280 

428 
293 
68 
205 

12S  407 

.-.05 

18 

451 

44 

512 

23 

4.54  45 

259 
78 
211 
414 

236  320 

215 
410 
319 

262  237 

S13  210 
120  415 
2.33  314 
424  1  119 

248 
425 

296 

287 
122 
217 

■241 

432 
289 

282 
127 
242 

376 
41 

159 
506 

334 
19 

165 
452 

309 

48 

1.54 
— 
511 

370 

331  164 
22  453 

421 

260 
■7 

113 

240 

75 
214 
411 

420 
261 
76 

16S  1  375 

158  1  333 

101 

15S 

3.32 

417 

HI 

7 

8 

136 

367  '  I  no 

311 

129 

362 

187  340 

446 
307 

110 



227 

85 
220 
445 

;js.>  10^-. 

272  231 

44:;  84  |392[  Ull 

457 

34 

499 

28 

464 

39 

502  29 

310  1  221 

SG5  226 

344 

135 

366 

189 

3.37 

130 

363  1  1S8 

1 

81  386 

107  444 
2.30  '  309 

88  391 
217  266 

25 

453 

35  |500 

32 

463  1  38  501 

308  1  224  '  271 

192 

343 

134 

36.5 

1S5'333 

131  364 

■m   109  1  441'  82 

387  1  lOS 

1 

448  87 

497 

26 

459 

36 

504 

31 

462 

87 

267 

228 

312 

223 

270J229 

805'218 

368 

191 

342 

133 

SSI 

186 

339  182 

86 

389 

105 

412 

83  |3S8|112  447| 

33 

498 

27 

460 

40 

503 

.30  401 

219 

268 

232 

311 

2-22  269 

225  306 1 

all  the  increments  have  values  f^reater  than  zero,  it  is  per- 
tnissible  that  any  |>air  may  have  a  diflTcrenoo  equal  to  zerti 
ur  a  sum  e([ual  (n  »  in  one  uf  the  triplets,  prnvideil  that 
no  homoUii^ons  pair  in  cither  of  tho  other  triplets  has  a 
similar  difterenco  or  a  similar  sum,  but  if  any  two  homoU 


o«rous  ]>airs  sum  up  severally  equal  to  ii,  or  if  their  dif- 
ferences are  severally  zero,  the  cube  will  be  imperfect  in 
some  of  the  tlia-ronals  ilepcndent  on  the  combination  of 
such  pairs.  The  test  of  the  fitness  of  a  given  selection  of 
increments  must  in  this  case  be  made  by  means  of  equa- 
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tiona  (52),  (5.3),  and  (54),  but  the  symbols  A,  B,  C,  etc. 
represent  here  not  simple  products  but  differences  of  prod- 
ucts. As  an  example  let  there  be  taken  n  =  1,  6  =  5,  c  = 
6 ;  a'  =  2,  4'  =  3,  c'  =  3  ;  a"  =  4,  h"  =  5,  c"  =  4 ;  and  n  = 
11  as  before.  These,  substituted  in  the  equations,  give 
4.v-3x-2.  +  l^^  (61) 


^=  5 

20y  —  10a;  —  loz  +  5 


9  =  ' 


+  1. 


9y_3x-Tz  +  l 


+  1. 


(02) 
(63) 


From  which  we  derive  the  values, 

A  =  3  A'  =  10  A"  =  3 

B  =  4  B'  =  20  B"  =  9 

C  =  2  C'  =  15  C"=7 

As  no  one  of  these  individual  numbers,  and  no  possible 
combination,  made  by  means  of  the  signs  +  and  — ,  of  the 
several  members  of  either  of  the  triplets,  is  divisible  by 
11,  or  is  zero,  it  follows  that  the  cube  constructed  accord- 
ing to  this  law  will  be  perfectly  magic.  In  thfs  case,  and 
in  that  of  the  cube  of  11  mentioned  above,  the  indications 
of  theory  have  been  verified  by  actual  construction. 

In  Fig.  47  there  is  presented  a  cube  perfectly  magic  on 
the  number  S.  In  this  example  cycles  are  formed  in  each 
of  the  series,  P,  L,  and  Q,  and  in  the  direction  of  all  the 
three  co-ordinates,  x,  y,  and  z;  but  the  effect  of  these  is 
compensated  by  following,  in  every  series,  the  order,  1,  2, 
3,  4,  8,  7,  6,  5.  "The  eight  squares  here  exhibited  are  those 
parallel  to  the  plane  .ti/.  which  to  form  the  cube  should  be 
placed  one  before  the  other  in  the  order  of  their  numbers. 
In  order  to  verify  the  properties  ascribed  to  the  cube,  we 
select  for  addition  the  terms  which,  in  this  arrangement, 
are  brought  in  any  direction  into  line.  Observing  that  the 
value  of  S  must  in  general  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  an 
arithmetical  series  of  which  the  first  term  is  1,  the  last 
term  ifl,  and  the  number  of  terms  n,  we  have 

S  =  i)i(''^  +  l)  =  i("*  +  '')-  (Si) 

.^nd  for  the  cube  of  S, 

S  =  i(S«  +  S,)  =  i(4096  +  8)  =  2052. 
The  row  parallel"  to  z  on  the  right  upper  edge  is  then, 
469  +  298  +  148  +  431  +  2H-  234  +  340  +  111  =  2052  =  S. 
The  direct  diagonal  of  the  solid  is 

1  -I-  93  -M  74  -I-  207  -h  512  -I-  420  +  339  +  306  =  2052  =  S. 
The  transverse  diagonal —  i/z-r  is 

469  +  400  +  322  +  294  4-  44  -f  113  -1- 191  +  219  =  2052  =  S. 
The  broken  diagonal  parallel  to  —xzy,  beginning  at  141 
and  ending  at  385,  is, 

141  -I-  278  +  479  +  128  +  372  +  235  -|-  34  -h  385  =  2052  =  S. 
And  so  of  others. 

It  is  impossible  otherwise  than  in  this  manner  to  exhibit 
magic  cubes  to  the  eye,  except  those  of  the  smallest  roots, 
which  are  necessarily  more  or  less  imperfect.     The  follow- 
ing diagram  presents  a  cube  of  the  number  4.  which  is 
magical  except  in  the  rows  parallel  to  2,  and  in  the  diiig- 
onals  of  the  faces  xz,  and  two  of  those  of  the  solid.     In  this 
figure  every  cubic  tessera  of  eight  terms,  however  taken, 
will   be  found  to  give  the  same  sum;   and  cubes  of  the 
higher  powers  of  2  m.ay  be  made  to  possess  the  same  prop- 
crtv,  as  is  true  of  the  cube  of  8,  Fig.  47. 
Fig.  48. 
Magic  Cube  of  4— imperfectly  magical, 
o  =  2,  6  =  3,  6'  =  2,  c"  =  1,  a"  =  1,  c"  =  3,  A  =  1,  i  =  1. 
Order,  1,  2,  4,  3. 


rerfcftly  magio  cubes  may  be  formed  on  all  number.'^ 
from  S  upward  except  the  unevenly  even.  Odd-numbered 
cubes  imperfect  only  in  the  diagonals  may  have  all  the 
diagonals  piissing  through  the  central  cell,  whether  of  the 
solid  or  of  the  pianos  parallel  to  the  faces,  made  equal,  by 


giving  to  h,  k,  and  I,  the  values  determined  by  the  equa- 
tions, 

h  =  i(n  -(-  1)  -  i(n  -  1)  (a  -I-  a'  +  a").  (65) 

k  =  i{n  +  1)-  i("  -  1)  (6  +  4'  +  i")-  (66) 

l=i{H  +  l)-i{n-l){c  +  c'  +  c").  (67) 

The  effect  of  this  is  to  bring  the  middle  term  of  the  gen- 
eral series,  which  is  also  the  middle  terra  of  a  scries  E,  a 
series  E,  and  a  series  Q,  to  the  central  cell  of  the  cube. 
This  takes  place  whether  the  cube  is  perfect  or  imperfect. 
For  the  perfect  cube  of  11  last  considered,  the  values  de- 
duced from  the  foregoing  equations  are  h  =  4,  k=7,  1=7. 

Special  Methods  for  Numbers  Dirisilile  by  8. — Magic 
cubes  can  be  formed  on  numbers  divisible  by  8  by  meth- 
ods analogous  to  those  described  for  squares  of  numbers 
divisible  by  4.  It  will  suffice  to  mention  a  single  one  of 
these ;  others  may  easily  be  devised  by  applying  the  prin- 
ciples heretofore  explained.  As  in  forming  magic  squares 
in  accordance  with  these  methods  we  begin  by  preparing 
equalized  bands,  so  here  we  in  the  first  place  prepare  what 
we  may  call  equalized  prisms.  Let  us  suppose  these  prisms 
to  be  both  equalized  and  equivalent.  They  will  be  com- 
posed of  equivalent  cubic  tessera;  of  8  terms  each,  which 
are  constructed  as  follows  : 

Arrange  all  the  terms  of  the  general  series  in  a- band 
of  current  groups  horizontally,  thus  : 
Fio.  49. 

That  is  to  say,  the  order  in  each  current  group  is  from 
left  to  right  up  to  the  term  2ii ;  then  from  right  to  left  up 
to  the  term  4ii  ,■  then  from  left  to  right  again  to  fin.  and 
so  on  alternately  as  far  as  in':  every  odd  double  grade 
having  the  first  described  movement  and  every  even  double 
grade  the  second.  After  this  the  odd  grsides  take  the  second 
movement,  and  the  even  the  first,  up  to  Jn^ ;  between  which 
point  and  the  end  the  entire  preceding  system  is  reversed. 
The  last  half  of  this  band  of  groups  is  then  to  be  brought 
beneath  the  first,  not  by  folding  under  backward,  but  by 
swinging  around  upon  an  imaginary  ]iivot  at  the  middle 
point  of  the  band.  The  elon  Jfcted  prism  thus  formed  may 
be  cut  up  subsequently  into  short  ones,  each  in  length 
equal  to  11,  the  first  of  which,  for  the  cube  of  8,  is,  for  illus- 
tration, given  in  the  figure  belo*.  The  entire  number  of 
these  prisms  will  be  \n^. 

Fig.  50. 
Equalized  Prism. 
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Suppose  these  to  be  arranged  in  their  order  one  beneath 
the  other  upon  the  plane  of  the  co-ordinates  xy.  A  num- 
ber of  them  equal  to  in  will  cover  the  plane.  In  front  of 
these  is  to  be  placed  a  second  series  in  the  same  order,  and 
so  on  until  the  cube  is  complete.  Afterwards,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  balancing  the  linear  rows,  give  to  every  even  num- 
bered tessera  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  prism,  and  to 
every  odd  numbered  one  in  the  seconil  half,  a  motion  of 
rotation  round  the  axis  of  the  prism  of  half  a  revolution. 
The  result  is  shown  in  Fig.  51.  Do  the  same  in  the  prisms 
symmetrically  opposite  to  this  both  on  the  jdane  xy  and 
on  the  plane  xz.  In  the  prism  next  below  and  in  its  sym- 
metrically opposed  associate  prisms  in  these  i>lanes  rotate 
the  odd  tesseriK,  in  the  first  half,  and  the  even  in  the  sec- 
ond. So  proceed  till  the  first  series  has  been  completed, 
and  then  continue  in  like  manner  with  that  next  in  front, 
reversing  however  the  order  of  succession  of  rotations,  but 
in  the  third  resuming  the  original  order,  and  continuing 
Fig.  51. 
Balanced  Prism. 
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with  similar  alternation  until  all  arc  balanced.  All  Iho 
linear  rows  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  prism,  all  the 
diagonals  of  the  solid,  and  all  those  of  the  .several  planes 
except  those  parallel  to  .13  willthen  sum  up  equally. 

By  applying  the  principles  already  explained  under 
squares,  there  may  be  formed  tesserated  cubes  on  numbers 
having  the  form  of  >i  =  Sm  ;  and  there  may  also  he  formed 
cubes  in  shells,  answering  to  bordered  squares,  in  whicli 
the  external  strata  of  terms  may  be  removed  from  all  the 
sides,  leaving  the  internal  cube  still  magic;  but  the  stratE. 
so  removed  must  bo  two  figures  deep  on  every  side. 
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Ill  (vmuluHion  it  may  bo  obBorvcd,  in  to  general  molhodi, 
tlml  I  111!  /<iiiT  i,f  iiiniliiiiliiin  of  a  inoKio  (ii)imro  or  ciibo  in 
kiiciwii  whin  the  Hftveriil  incrcmcntii  of  all  ilH  i:o-or(linatcit 
ftii!  1,'ivin.  'Iho  iiiftim  of  con»lrii<:tion  iil  llnnHii  whin, 
ttlon;,'  «ilh  Ihiine  vuluen,  timpo  of  Ihu  co-onliiiiili-i  of  Iho 
iniliiil  ti'iiii  iiro  Kivuii.  If,  in  iiiiy  iimnio  cube  of  ivhii;h  llio 
nysliiin  of  nonntruclion  in  known,  Iho  niiincrioiil  viiluo  of 
liny  term  Kivcn  by  itii  co-onlinutuK,  bo  rcprcBentcd  by  N, 
till!  following  onuiition  will  bo  true,  vi/.. : 

N=;)+(y-l).i-|.('--l)''».  («8) 

Anil  iiH,  in  «iioh  a  cube,  the  valiioii  of/>,  7,  anil  i- arc  directly 
iloiliii'iblo  from  equotionn  (!j2),  (.'>:!),  and  (.'>■!),  or  from 
oi|iiiitiiini<  (.'j.'i),  (.'ill),  and  (.'i7),  it  i«  |inii!liciiblo  to  dotcr- 
niiiii',  without  I'onntrilction,  or  williout  in.i|iection  of  the 
cuhi'  an  c'onstriictod,  whatleriii  niiiKt  oi'eii|iy  any  imnignable 
Iiliu-e.  Again,  if  N  bo  given,  but  not  itn  co-ordinates, /j,  g, 
and  /•  arc  aBcortainiihlo  by  inuanH  of  tho  forinulie, 


■©.-■  -CO.), 


1  1. 


(09)  (70)  (71) 

in  winch  tlio  siil>?cript  inilino;*  */  and  r  fiRnify  Hiinnly  r/uo- 
tiritt  iiml  Vf  mnintftr,  anil  uro  not  i'lenticiil  with  tfio  HJiino 
8.viiibolH  usoii  to  (It'imtti  funrtioiis  of  N.  Tho  value.s  thus 
amiertuiruM!  brin;;  substitutcl  in  i'f|iiiitions  (-19),  {•'»tl),  and 
(51 ),  tliLM-n-oriiiniituriof  N  bccomo  known,  and  therefore  its 
jtlaro  in  tbi>  fubo. 

Mmjir  ([i/fiiidt'rs  and  Magic  Sphcrcn. — Tf  on©  of  tho  8ur- 
f:HM'^  nf  any  jiorfcot  magic  eiibo  bo  applied  to  a  cylinder 
having  a  circiuinrorcncc  equal  to  ti  (the  cd;;e  of  the  cube), 
the  vertical  squares  bcinj^  at  the  same  time  thrown  into 
positions  railiutin!:;  from  tho  axis  of  the  cylinder  like  the 
leaves  of  a  book  opened  wide,  tho  result  will  be  a  magic 
pylintler:  and  if  the  cube  bo  formed  on  the  principle  of 
tiu'  square  Kig.  21,  the  cylinder  will  ])osf*eHs  tlie  pr<q)ertieB 
of  Krunklin's  magic  circle,  only  tluit  it  will  bo  every  cubic 
tcs.-^era  of  eight  terms,  instead  of  every  plane  group  of  four 
terms,  which  will  give  the  constant  sum.  It  is  cany  to  sec 
that  magic  parallelopipedons,  which  may  bo  constructed  as 
easily  as  cubes,  may  be  substituted  instead  of  cubes  in 
constructing  magic  cylinders. 

Magie  cylinders  formed  in  this  manner  will  cither  have 
no  numerical  terms  occupying  tho  axis,  or  will  have  tho 
same  central  term  in  every  plane.  IJut  cylinders  may  bo 
fornicil  with  an  axial  row  of  um-quiil  terms,  in  which  tho 
vortical  and  diagonal  rows  shall  all  sum  equally,  and  the 
diameters  in  each  plane  shall  bo  equal  among  themselves, 
though  the  sums  in  different  planes  will  be  ditferent.  If 
the  height  of  such  a  cylinder  contain  the  same  number  of 
terms  as  the  diameter,  the  entire  series  will  bo  odd.  I*ut 
u  for  tlie  height  and  N  for  the  number  of  terms  in  a  plane, 
calling  the  fust  the  minor  grade,  and  the  second  the  major 
grade.  The  whole  series  will  consist  of  n  major  grades. 
Tlie  central  terms  may  be  most  conveniently  made  the 
J(N  f-  1  )st  terms  of  tho  successive  major  grades,  or  the  n 
miiMlc  terms  of  the  entire  series.  Make  «  —  1  divisible 
by  four,  and  let  the  number  of  diametric  rows  in  each 
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])lane  bo  taken  at  pleasure.  If 
this  number  is  h.  the  sum  of  every 
simple  ring  may  be  made  doublo 
that  of  a  diameter.  These  con- 
ditions determine  the  number  of 
terms  in  the  entire  series.  The 
tcniis  in  each  major  grade  should 
thus  be  arranged  in  rings  of  bal- 
ancel  couplets  around  tho  centre,  ■ 
but  some  artifice  will  be  required 
to  make  the  vertical  rows  balance. 
Kqnality  in  tho  diagonals  is  se- 
cured as  follows:  Ifji'be  the  num- 
ber of  radii  in  a  plane,  it  is  de- 
monstrable that  there  can  be  found 
u'  H  1  regular  arithnictical  scries  f 
of  n  terms  each,  having  as  a  com-  I 
mon  term  the  middle  term  of  tho  I 
general  series,  and  for  their  first  I, 
terms  respectively,  1,  1  -f-  \{n 
1),  1  +  2(i(.i  -  1)),  1  +  'M\{n  ^ 
—  I)),  and  so  on.  Tho  middle  • 
term  of  this  progression  may  ; 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  upper  I 
plane,  and  the  rest  the  extremi- 
ties of  tho  radii.  The  remaining 
diagonal  terms  are  then  easily 
found.  A  simple  examide  of  this  construction  is  given  in 
the  figure.  The  diameters  in  each  plane  sum  equally. 
Those  (»f  the  central  plane  give  the  same  sums  as  the  di- 
agonals and  the  verticals.  A  single  pair  of  verticals  re- 
mains nubalanced,  which  it  is  left  to  the  reader  to  detect. 


If  tho  Hurfiivo  of  A  ma^io  cube  or  parallelopipedon  be 
appliod  l.j  a  Hpherc  inHteud  of  a  cylinJer,  and  the  Koverul 
vertif'ul  eolumnrt  a<iMuinu  the  ponitionH  of  radii,  the  rcrult 
will  bo  a  magic  HpliiTe,  poH^ct^ning  all  the  propcrtioH  of  the 
magic  cylinder.  In  ihiw  mode  of  formation  tli»TC  will  be 
no  numerical  term  occupying  the  poKition  of  the  pole  of 
tho  Kphere.  Odd  number  Hphoren,  however,  eiin  be  con- 
structed having  a  column  of  tcrmrt  an  the  axln,  and  a  term 
at  the  centre  common  to  all  tin;  rectilinear  rown  /which 
necessarily  follow  the  rliiimi:tcrf ).  In  there,  all  the  diam- 
etctH  Hum  up  crpially,  and  the  terniK  forming  tliei'quai'>rial 
eircuniference  and  its  i^everal  parallelK,  whether  of  the  ex- 
terior or  of  tho  interior  KhellK,  and  thone  of  every  one  of 
the  meridional  eircumferenceH,  interior  or  exterior,  will 
Hum  e(|ually,  but  with  a  Hum  different  from  that  of  tho  di- 
ameters. 

To  conHtruet  Huch  a  Kphere,  fix  firct  upon  the  number  of 
tornifl  to  be  employed  to  form  a  elrcuml^ercncc,  whicli  muMt 
of  course  be  even,  nnii  if  there  is  to  be  an  equatorial  ring, 
must  be  divisible  by  4.  Supjioye  this  number  12.  'I'hen 
there  «hould  be  six  meridian  eireles  passing  through  the 
common  axi».  IJesidea  the  two  common  polar  terms,  each 
cireunifereneo  will  have  ten  terms;  or  the  entire  number  in 
the  outer  sliell  of  the  sphere  will  be  sixty-two,  Jf  there 
are,  nay  four  Hhells,  the  total  number  of  terms  in  these  will 
be  218,  and  there  will  be  a  central  term,  making  in  all  219. 
This  central  term  must  be  the  middle  term  of  the  whole 
series,  or  125.  Tho  remaining  terms  must  be  arranged  in 
normal  couplets,  as  I,  219;  2,  2-IH;  3,  247,  and  so  on;  and 
these  are  then  to  be  balanced  against  each  other  on  princi- 
ples analogous  to  those  employed  in  constructing  balanced 
squares.  Figs.  2H,  29.  It  will  facilitate  tho  conception  to 
suppose  tho  Bphcrical  shells  to  bo  divided  gomcwhere  be- 
tween the  meridians  occupied  by  the  terms,  and  flattened 
out  into  plane  strata.  In  such  a  development,  particular 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  polar  numbers.  The  illus- 
tration of  this  branch  of  the  subject  by  diagrams  is  diffi- 
cult, but  the  following  figure  presents  a  simple  case  of  a 
magic  ephere  of  fifty-three  terms. 

Fio.  53. 
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Magic  Squares  nf  Genmetrical  Scries. — If  tho  terms  of 
a  geometrical  series  be  arranged  in  the  cells  of  a  square  in 
acoordance  with  any  of  the  methods  described  in  this  ar- 
ticle, the  continued  prfulurt.t  of  the  terms  in  the  several 
rows  will  be  equal.  For  when  numbers  are  in  geometrical 
progression  their  logarithms  are  in  arithmetical  progres- 
sion, and  the  sum  of  their  logarithms  is  the  logarithm  of 
their  product. 

The  literature  of  this  subject  is  somewhat  extensive. 
The  largest  work  devoted  to  it  is  probably  that  of  Viollc, 
Trnitf  ronipict,  2  vols.  Svo.  with  a  folio  vol.  of  plates, 
Paris,  1S37.  Other  writers  are  Bachet  de  Meziriac.  /Vo- 
hf^mes  plaisans  ct  dHcctahk^  qui  se  /out  par  Ics  Xoinbrc^. 
Lyons,  1613;  Frenicle,  Divers  Onvrages  de  Math,  tt  de 
Physique^  169.1;  Poignard.  Sur  Us  Quarres  magiqucs  su- 
blimcs,  \70'^  ;  Do  la  Hire,  in  .\fent.  Acad.  5ri"., Paris,  1705; 
Sauvcur,  in  tho  same.  1710;  Franklin,  Exp.  and  ObK., 
1769;  and  in  works  collected  by  t^ parks :  Hntton,  Math. 
Recreations,  1S14:  also  in  Mafh.  Vict.,  1796:  Montucla, 
Histoirc  des  Mathenmtiqiies,  vol.  i..  1799;  Mollweidc.  De 
Qnadratia  magicis,  Leipsic,  1S16:  Nulty,  Tran9.  Am.  Phil. 
Snc,  vol.  V,  and  vol.  x..  new  series ;  Davies  and  Peek's 
Math.  Diet.,  New  York.  lS5o  :  II.  Carrington  Bolton.  Acta 
Columbiana,  Nov..  1?^74.  to  June,  1875.  In  the  conclusion 
of  this  scries  Dr.  Bolton  has  given  a  nearly  complete  list  nf 
writers  and  writings  on  the  subject,  embracing  about  forty 
titles.  f .  A.  P.  Barnard. 
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Maginn'  (WiLLiAsr),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Cork,  Ireland,  Nov, 

llj   17'Jo:    exhibited  such  precocity  in  the  classical  lan- 
gtiage^j  as  to  be  admitted  to  Trinity  College  at  the  age  of 
ten  years;  was  for  many  years  a  favorite  contributor  t»  . 
BlarkwooiVn  Miujazine  under  the  m>m  de  plume  of  "  Morgan 
'  O'Doherty  ;"  was  Paris  corre;5pondeut  of  the  Representath-'e, 

'  a  daily  paper  started  by  Murray   in  1824;  editor  of  the 

Standard  (IS2S),  of  Fraser's  Mauazlut^  (18:J0),  of  the  Lnn- 
cathire  Hnafd  (18;'.l)),  and  of  the   Ma(ja.ztne  Miaccllnnics 
I  (1840).  a  weekly  issue  of  his  own  writings.     He  contrib- 

'  uted  nnuierous  papers  to  the  Qnni'tcrii/  Review,  to  Beutlvy'x 

Miscefiaiii/,  and  to  Punch,  and  wrote  two  novels,  whieh  had 
little  success.     All  his  writings  are  characterized  by  vast 
'  learning  and  exuberant  wit,  but  his  jiersonal  habits  were 

such  as  to  render  his  career  a  sad  failure.     He  was  dis- 
missed from  more  than  one  literary  post  on  account  of 
drunkenness,  was  imprisoned  for  debt,  was  declared  in.^^ol- 
'  vent,  and  was  reduced  to  great  straits.     D.  at  WaUon-on- 

I  Thames,  near  London,   Aug.  21,  1842.     His  critical  and 

miscellaneous  essays,  Homeric  JiaUads,  and  Shukhpeare 
Papers  have  been  collected  in  the  U.  S.  and  edited  by  Dr. 
R.  S.  Mackenzie  (5  vols.,  18jo-o7). 

Masfio'iie,  town  of  Central  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Perugia,  near  Lake  Trasimcno.  It  contains  some  striking 
media-val  buildings,  and  the  old  Lombard  tower  on  a  hill 
near  it  was  the  scene  of  many  a  bloody  fight  between  the 
people  of  Perugia  and  their  lords.     Pop.  in  1S74,  6851. 

Ma'glie,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Lecee,  in  a  most  fertile  district,  about  23  miles  from  Gal- 
lipoli.     Pop.  in  1874,  5737. 

Ma^'na  Char'ta  [Lat.,  "the  Great  Charter"],  a  charter 
of  libe.tics  originally  granted   by  King  Juhn  {a.  d.  1215) 
to  the  clergy,   barons,  and  freemen  of  England,  and  re- 
'  peatedly  confirmed   by  subsequent   uionarchs,  and  justly 

i  regarded  as  forming  the  most  important  part  of  the  British 

eon-titution.  The  tyrannical  character  and  oppressive  acts 
of  King  John,  and  his  open  violation  of  all  law,  aroused 
an  opposition  among  the  clergy  and  barons  at  an  early 
period  in  his  reign.  This  opposition,  which  at  length  be- 
came well  organized  and  extensive,  was  headed  and  guided 
by  Stephen  de  Langton,  cardinal  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
I  Church  and  archbishop   of  Canterbury,  to  whose  wisdom, 

I  firmness,  and  patriotism  the  successful   issue  of  the  great 

struggle  between  the  people  of  the  re:ilm  and  the  Crown 
was  largely  due.  On  Aug.  25,  1213,  a  council  of  the  prel- 
ates and  barons  was  held  in  London  for  the  purpose  of 
concerting  measures  by  which  the  royal  authority  might 
be  confined  within  legal  bounds,  and  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  all  estates  in  the  kingdom  might  be  secured  and 
guarantied.  The  content,  which  was  thus  openly  com- 
menced, lasted  through  the  two  succeeding  years.  On  the 
one  side  were  arrayed  the  freemen  of  England,  the  clergy, 
the  barons,  and  the  commons,  united  in  one  common  cause 
and  contending  for  rights  which  belonged  to  them  all.  On 
the  other  side  was  the  king,  standing  almost  alone,  but 
using  every  artifice  to  divide  and  weaken  hie  opponents. 
He  applied  fjr  aid  to  Pope  Innocent  III.,  who,  as  a  reward 
for  his  previous  surrender  of  the  English  crown  and  re- 
ccpti;>n  of  it  again  as  a  vassal  of  the  Papal  See,  openly 
sided  with  him,  censured  the  barons,  and  ordered  the  arch- 
bishop to  excommunicate  them.  He  also  endeavored  to 
detach  the  clergy  from  their  union  with  the  laity  by  grant- 
ing (Jan.  15,  1215)  a  special  charter  to  the  English  Church. 
All  these  manceuvres  were  unsuccessful :  the  clergy,  as 
well  as  the  nobility  and  the  comnitms.  remained  firm  in 
their  demands  for  such  fund:imcntal  guaranties  as  should 
secure  their  rights  and  liberties,  anil  the  king  was  forced 
to  yield,  after  much  delay  and  even  violence  in  attempting 
to  overthrow  the  organization  wliich  had  been  forineil 
against  him.  The  barons,  with  whom  had  collected  a  large 
forcje  of  armed  knights  and  yeomen,  proclaimed  their  array 
to  be  the  "army  of  (Jod  and  Holy  Church."  On  May  21, 
1215,  they  entered  London,  the  king  having  flecl  from  the 
Tower  to  Odihain  in  Hampshire.  From  this  place  he  sent 
word  that  he  would  comply  with  the  petitions,  and  asked 
that  a  tiuie  and  place  shouhl  bo  ap|)ointod  for  a  confer- 
ence. The  birons  named  Hunnymede  as  the  place  and 
the  0th  of  June  as  the  day.  The  conference  actually 
commenced  on  the  1 5th,  and  lasted  until  the  l!)th.  An 
outline  was  first  drawn  up  and  assented  to  in  the  form 
of  articles  {'^firtirufi  luat/nfv  rhitrtsr"),  upon  the  basis  of 
whitih.  although  differing  in  some  particulars,  the  more 
comjdete  and  formal  instrument  was  prejiarcd.  The  (Jreat 
Charter  itself  was  finally  consummated  and  the  royAl 
seal  allixcd  at  Uunnymcde  on  Friday,  the  10th,  although 
it  bears  date  the  15th  of  June,  1215,  the  day  on  which 
the  negotiations  were  commenced.  At  the  death  of  John 
the  charter  was  at  once  renewed  by  the  carl  of  Pem- 
broke, who  administered  the  government  as  protector  on 
account  of  the  minority  of  Henry  III.     In  the  next  year 


it  was  again  renewed,  and  again  in  the  ninth  year  of  Hen- 
ry's reign,  and  on  five  subset[nent  occasions  before  the  death 
of  that  monarch.  The  Great  Charter,  as  it  was  promul- 
gated in  the  ninth  year  (►f  Henry  III.,  was  most  solemnly 
re-established  and  confirmed  by  the  king  and  Parliament 
A.  1).  1300,  being  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  and  in  the  form  as  thus  finally  adojjted,  although 
differing  in  several  particulars  from  the  original,  it  appears 
in  the  English  statute-book,  and  has  been  again  confirmed 
by  kings  and  Parliaments  more  than  thirty  times.  We  i*dd 
a  brief  analysis  of  its  text,  and  a  general  description  of  it3 
most  important  provisions.  The  original  charter  of  King 
John  contained  01  chapters  or  articles.  Ail  of  these  after 
the  40th,  except  the  54th,  were  entirely  temporary,  relating 
to  certain  personal  acts  of  the  king,  and  establi^^hing  a 
means  of  enforcing  its  provisions  by  a  commission  of  twen- 
ty-five, to  be  elected  by  the  barons  from  among  their  own 
number,  in  case  the  king  should  refuse  or  neglect  to  carry 
it  into  effect.  This  portion  was  of  course  omitted  in  every 
subsequent  renewal.  Of  the  permanent  articles  a  few  only 
related  to  the  clergy.  The  charter  which  had  been  granted 
to  tlie  Church  earlier  in  the  same  year  was  deemed  sufficient, 
and  was  expressly  confirmed.  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
these  chapters  had  reference  to  the  laity,  and  they  may 
be  separated  into  two  groups — namely,  those  which  legis- 
lated for  certain  designated  classes,  and  especially  for  the 
barons  as  tenants  in  capite  of  the  Crown,  defining,  regula- 
ting, and  limiting  their  feudal  burdens  and  duties;  and 
thoi-e  which  legislated  for  the  whole  nation,  for  the  entire 
body  of  freemen.  The  former  were  based  upon  the  then 
exi:?ting  social  condition,  and,  with  the  exceptions  hereafter 
mentioned,  they  all  ceased  to  be  operative  with  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  feudal  system.  The  latter  remain  in  full  force 
and  effect  as  the  very  foundation  and  security  of  ci^  il  lib- 
erty in  Great  Britain,  and  the  most  important  and  conijjre- 
hensive  of  the  clauses  has  been  incorporated  into  all  the 
American  constitutions,  national  and  State.  Among  the 
articles  defining  the  feudal  relations  of  the  barons  to  the 
Crown,  the  12th  enacts  that  "  no  scutage  or  aid  shall  be  im- 
posed in  our  kingdom  unless  by  the  general  council  of  our 
kingdom,"  except  for  three  specified  purposes :  while  the 
14th  provides  for  the  summoning  and  holding  of  the  gen- 
eral council  in  order  to  assess  such  '*  aids."  In  these  clauses 
are  to  be  found  the  germs  of  the  constitutional  principle 
that  no  taxes  shall  be  laid  except  by  the  consent  of  the 
persons  to  be  taxed  expressed  through  their  representatives 
— a  principle  which  involves  the  entire  theory  of  represen- 
tative government.  These  clauses  were  omitted  in  the 
charter  of  Henry  III.,  but  were  re-enacted  with  even  more 
explicitness  in  the  confirmatory  statute  of  25  Edw.  I.  The 
most  important  articles  by  far  of  the  Great  Charter — since 
they  contain  a  sure  guaranty  of  every  civil  right  and  lib- 
erty belonging  to  freemen — are  the  30th  and  40th,  the  origi- 
nal text  of  which  is  :  *',30.  Nuflus  liber  homo  capiatur,  rel 
imp)'inouetur,  aut  itthigctur,  aut  cru/ctur,  ant  uUfpio  viodo 
deatniatnr ;  iiec  super  etiiu  ibinnis,  ncc  super  cum  mittcmuSf 
nisi  per  lef/ale  judicium  pariiim  eiiorum,  vcl  per  lc(/em  terrte. 
40.  NulU  rendemuSf  nu/fi  negtibimwi,  aut  differcmns  rectum 
aut  juntitiam."  The  corresponding  article  of  the  charter 
of  0  Hen.  III.  and  25  Edw.  I.  is  the  20th,  the  language  of 
which  is  slightly  varied  and  expanded :  "  JVuflus  Hber  homo 
capiatur  vcl  imprisonetur,  aut  diHseiitiatHr  dc  aUquo  lihero 
tenemento  suo  vcl  libertafiltus  vel  liherit  coytBUctudiuibus  etiia, 
aut  utlatfctur  nnt  exnlftur  aut  aliipm  olio  modo  i/cstruatur ^ 
nee  super  eum,"  etc.,  the  remainder  of  the  clause  being  ex- 
actly the  same  as  i«  the  original  form  given  above.  The 
following  is  the  authoritativdtranslation  of  this  capital  pro- 
vision as  found  in  the  English  book  of  statutes:  ''  No  free- 
man shall  be  taken,  or  imprisoned,  or  be  disseised  of  his 
freehoI<l,  or  liberties,  or  free  customs,  or  be  outlawed  or  ex- 
iled, or  any  otherwise  destroyed  ;  nor  will  we  pass  ujion  him 
nor  condemn  him.  but  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  jieers,  or 
by  tlie  law  of  the  himl.  \Ve  will  sell  to  no  man,  we  will 
not  deny  or  defer  to  any  num,  eitlier  right  or  justice."  To 
this  text  I  shall  only  arid  a  sentence  from  the  eloquent 
eulogium  of  Lord  Chatham  :  ''These  three  words,  '  )(»//»* 
/(7ht /to»?o,' have  a  meaning  which  interests  us  all;  llicy 
deserve  to  be  remembered,  they  deserve  to  be  inculcated  in 
our  minds,  they  arc  worth  all  the  rlassic»." 

John  NonroN  PoMt:ROY. 
Dlnp'na  Cilr:r'ria,  the  nfime  by  which  the  ancients 
dcnolnl  eolU'clively  the  (Jreek  cities  and  setth-mcnts  in 
Soutiicrii  Italy.  s<unclinies,  though  imjjrojicrly,  including 
even  tiiose  of  Sicily.  These  colonies  were  planted  in  the 
eightli  century  ii.  c.  by  different  Greek  peoples — Croton  in 
710  by  the  Achteans.  Tarentum  in  708  by  the  Spartans, 
Locri  in  708  by  the  Locrians.  Sybaria  and  Uheginm  by  the 
{■haleidians — and  they  very  soon  attained  a  high  (k-greo 
of  prosperity,  partly  through  their  commerce  with  the 
mother-country,  partly  tlirough  their  communications,  and 
even  alliliatious,  with  the  natives,  a  Pelasgie  and  cunsc- 
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quf-ntlv  lundrod  raecH.    Whun  oonquorod  hy  the  Koiniinfi  in 

llio  thir>l  century  ii.  c.  lliuy  lio-t  Itiuir  H{ilcii<ii>r,  iitifl  ill  tho 
tiiiM)  ol'i'icnro  wuisl  oT  tliuiii  lay  in  ruiiin.  'I'licru  MuriiiH  to 
liitvo  h(ii;ii  H(iiiir(.hiii<^  in  tlio  Kdiiiun  nih;  \vtiii;li  bnfiiKlit 
<l<i]itli  la  Lim  (inu;k  hhirit.  lor  in  .Sicily  iilr<(i  tlie  *ir<;t;k  cfdo- 
nirs  ili';;i;iuM'iLtud  and  witlicrcil  wliun  tliuy  buuuinu  UubouD 
|nir'Mi*S><iunrt. 

MtiKnc  f  Pii'-itiiF:),  l».  Dor.  '^,  IHOR,  nt  P/'TiRiiotix,  Kninro, 
of  a  nuor  runiily  ;  Miwod  of  a  srnull  )*iiliiry  in  a  Miibitrrlinato 
poMitnin  in  tlio  profocliiro  nf  I)cirdiij;no  innney  <'nfMij;h  to 
^K\  (o  Tinilnaso  and  ntiidy  jurisjinidcnrr ;  lliun  Krttlrd  an  a 
lawyt'r  In  \\\•^  niilivt!  i-ity,  and  HOnn  aKradcd  the  atUMition 
of  tlio  |»n»iVct  of  I>oid(i;;no  by  \\\y.  ability;  in  IHItfi  waH 
ai)]>f>in(ed  a  councillor  of  the  |irffcr'tiire.  and  bavin^  bi*on 
elo.'ti'd  Home  year.'*  afterward  a  deputy,  became  noted  hh  a 
nieinber  nf  tl»o  eninrnittcc  on  (he  biid;;et ;  in  IH17  was  np- 
puinteil  II  secretary  in  liie  ministry  of  war,  but  r('Hi|;neil 
tiiiH  nlllco  diirinjj  tlui  revidutinn  of  Kcdiruary,  and  returned 
tr)  l'6ri;^ueux.  Napoleon,  however,  called  him  back  in  I  HI!), 
and  made  him  a  .secretary  in  the  ministry  of  fiminee,  anri 
in  1S5I  minister  of  pnblie  workf.  On  Oct.  (I,  IH.M,  the 
prince  president  formed  a  new  cabinet,  in  wliieh  Ma^nc 
was  rephiccil  by  Lacrosse,  but  on  the  evenin;;  before  the 
(OK/)  dftnl  he  once  mr)re  chan;;ed  his  cabinet,  and  Marino 
resumed  his  place.  With  res])eet  to  tlie  decree  hy  which 
the  e-tlalcK  of  the  family  of  Orleans  were  confi.seatod  tbo 
cabinet  disaj^reed  ;  several  ministers  withdrew,  ami  amonj; 
them  Mafjne.  Soon  after,  however,  lie  was  elected  a  .sen- 
ator, and  in  .luly,  1S."»2.  he  a^^ain  became  ministtrr  of  pub- 
lic works;  in  June,  1S.'>!J,  he  also  betramo  minister  of  ai;ri- 
cnlture  and  commereo,  and  in  the  beijinninj^  of  IS.'ii'i 
chan_';ed  this  position  for  that  of  minister  of  finance. 
(Questions  relating;  to  the  internal  pcdicy  caused  Mafjne  to 
change  his  office  se\eral  times,  but  his  ffreat  financial  \a\\- 
cnt  always  brouj^ht  him  back  to  tliis  department.  In  I80:i 
ho  retired  on  aeeount  of  a  controversy  with  Fould,  but 
(Nov.  ;i,  1S07)  ho  was  a<:^ain  appointed  minister  of  tinanco 
in  or<ler  to  otTcet  the  now  f^reat  loan.  When  Napoleon 
formed  the  cabinet  of  Ollivior  (Dec.  27,  iSfill),  Ma;;ne  re- 
tired into  private  life.  Once  more,  however,  be  ti>ok  (diar^e 
of  the  ministry  of  iinancc,  from  May  2.'),  lS7i!,  to  May  It), 
\'^1\,  in  the  cabinet  of  Itroj^lie,  but  withdrew  on  aeeount 
ftf  a  vote  of  the  National  Assembly  which  went  an;ainst  the 
ministry.     I>.  Feb.  IS,  1879.  AronsT  Nikmann. 

Ma^ncn'tiiis.     See  Oonstans  and  Constantmis. 

IfIa;;iio'siii  [.uij^in  of  tho  word  uncertain;  conjcctu- 
rally.  from  Mniinfsiny  a  locality  in  Asia  Minor,  but  of  this 
there  is  apparently  no  actual  evidence].  Carbonate  of 
ma'j;ncsia.  under  the  name  of  iiKtf/nctifi  alhit,  is  stated  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Kome.  and  employed  as  a  dru*? 
beHtre  its  specific  nature  was  known  to  chemists,  and  no 
lon'^era^o  than  tho  bepinnin*;  of  the  ei-^'htcenth  century. 
Valentine  first  discovcreil  the  earth  innifiir»i<t  in  the  sul- 
phate in  1707  (tho  hitter  having  been  known  since  1(17.^), 
as  obtained  from  mineral  sprin:j;s);  but  it  was  for  some 
time  supposed  to  bo  a  modilieation  of  lime.  Magnesia  is 
MgO,  the  oxide  of  the  elemental  metal  Magnesium. 

\<ttirr  Afitffiifinia. — It  occurs  as  the  beautiful  crystallized 
mineral  species  pt^rirfime  or  pe-riclnsih'.  in  Dana's  nomen- 
clature, which  is  too  rare  even  to  be  a  gom.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  jiroduccd  artificially  by  Ebclmen.  by  Doville,  by 
Daubr^-e,  and  by  l>ebray  and  Kuhlmanu,  all  by  ditTerent 
methods.  Only  one  locality  is  known,  in  limestone  on 
Monte  Somma,  discovered  by  Scaeehi.  I*eri<dasito  is  in 
transparent  crystals  of  the  regular  system,  of  density  3.0/), 
about  tho  same  as  diamond.  Its  bardnes:^,  however,  is  less 
than  tliat  of  (piartz. 

/'mprrtien. — Artificial  magnesia  is  a  snow-whito  powder 
whose  aspect  is  familiar  to  all.  In  the  mass  it  is  usually 
very  lii;ht,  because  so  finely  divided,  but  its  true  density 
is  high,  at  least  .'{.2,  and  on  strong  ignition  it  becomes, 
according  to  II.  Rose,  as  heavy  as  pcriclasite  =;{.G1.  He- 
foro  Hare's  blowpipe  it  melts  to  an  enamel  liard  enough  to 
scratch  glass.  It  reipiires  fur  solution  o5..'ir»S  times  its 
weight  of  water,  or  very  nearly  one  V .  S.  gallon  to  dissolve 
one  grain.  Commercial  magnesia  may  contain  as  an  im- 
purity small  (piantitics  of  lime,  which  gives  it  an  unpleas- 
ant taste,  'fhis  may  sometimes  be  detected  by  dissolving 
in  an  aciil,  and  adding  an  excess  of  ammonia  ami  a  little 
oxalic  acid,  though,  as  oxalate  of  lime  is  somewhat  soluble 
in  magnesia  salts,  to  detect  minute  traces  of  lime  it  is 
better  to  saturate  some  strong  muriatic  ncid  with  the  mag- 
nesia, filter  clear,  add  a  minute  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  a  ccmsiderable  volume  of  alcohid.  In  some  hours,  if 
lime  bo  present,  minute  crystals  of  gypsum  will  be  found 
on  the  walls  of  the  test-tube.  Magnesia  is  an  cxceedinEcly 
bad  conductiir  of  beat,  and  may  be  used  for  confining  beat 
in  boilers,  for  refrigerators,  and  fireproof  .<jafes.  Its  re- 
fractory character  has  also  led  to  its  proposal  as  a  material 
for  crucibles  made  by  hydraulic  compression. 
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Or.cHrre.net  in  NntHve. — Mft^cncfia  U  of  ulmoMt  universal 
oecurrcnco — in  rockn,  »<oilM,  niinurul  walerf,  the  oeeun,  and 
itM  an  UHHunlial  conittituent  of  nlnior«t  all  plunln  and  anitnalrt. 
It  occurs  an  ^/o/orfji'fr,  forming  iiiounlain-niaMHeM  and  con 
taiiiiiig  2I.7.'I  per  cent.:  an  Mrrftrutiiir,  ti  xilietite  of  inag 
nesia.  containing  Monie  l.'l  per  cent. ;  iin  nnitfinn'tr,  the  car- 
bonate, containing  17. U  per  cent. ;  in  the  eryritalline  pcImpIn, 
from  whiidi  ui't^l  other  tocUm  and  all  MoiU  arc  itininly  formed, 
it  iN  in  the  formn  of  mmjitr^ian  itmfihihule.m  and  jnfrnxi-iirM, 
(Mintiiiniiig  ol'lt-n  20  or  2.>  per  (rent.,  inngne'>ia')ni''aii,  or 
p/ififff'tftitf  and  Itiftfitr,  hifprrHtlittir,  eU:.  etc.  'i'be  trap-rockn 
of  the  IIudH<ui  River  Palisudun  contiiin  HoineliincN  ur>  inu<:b 
ax  10  per  cent,  of  magnertia.  There  are  very  few  liine>'tone« 
whi<di  are  not  more  <»r  less  magneMiun.  The  great  oirean 
contains  nearly  ono-quarter  of  1  per  cent,  of  inagne-in, 
iiii'l  the  hiltf-rinh  taste  of  the  o<-ean-brine  in  iillributcd 
(diielly  tberet').  Magnc^sia  might  be  obtaiiii;d  e(fonomt<-ally 
and  in  unlimited  r|niintities  from  the  ocean  by  a  ximpio 
mcthotl,  by  precipitating  with  tlie  very  cheap  agent,  milk 
of  lime.  I'iVCry  cubic  ioot  of  ^ea-wiitereonlaiiiN  2\  ounccri 
of  magnesia;  it  is  surprising  that  thiH  Hoiirce  of  magnesia 
has  not  been  availed  of.  The  chief  sour<*e  id'  coiiiNH:r<;ial 
magnesia  and  its  salts  at  present  is  probably  the  native 
chloride,  rtnnuif/itr,  and  other  magncsnin  mineralM  of  the 
cclebrateil  Stassfurt  deposits,  the  residua  from  the  evap- 
oration of  some  ancrient  sea.  Many  medicinal  mineral 
waters  owe  their  virtues  wholly  or  in  part  to  mngne-ia. 
The  ashes  of  grains  of  wheat  contain  11.7.)  per  cent,  of 
magnesia,  and  a  soil  tiefieient  in  this  constituent,  which  ifl 
not  at  all  uncommon,  could  not.  of  course,  grow  wheat,  no 
matter  how  ri<di  otherwise.  The  amount  of  magnesia  in 
the  grain  is  nearly  four  times  the  lime,  while  this  propor- 
tion is  about  reverscfl  in  the  straw;  so  that  a  good  cal- 
careous soil,  if  lacking  magnesia,  might  produce  Htraw 
without  any  wheat. 

Prfpartninn. — It  is  usually  made  by  gently  igniting  the 
carbonate,  as  previously  prepared  by  jirecipitating  the  sul- 
phate or  chloride,  or  botn,  as  they  oecur  m  a^lini.xture  in 
tho  bitterns  of  salt-works.  Tho  carbonate  is  also  made  by 
tho  action  of  carbonic  acid  an<I  water  on  calcine<l  dolomite 
under  pressure.  A  solution  is  thus  procured  of  the  bicar- 
bonate of  magnesia,  from  wliiidi  the  carbonate  precipitates 
on  heating.  It  may  bo  pre|)ured  in  a  pure  uluto  by  igniting 
tho  nitrate-. 

UscH, — Under  Propertieit,  above,  some  of  tho  U8C8  have 
boon  referred  to.  Its  medicinal  uses  are  elsewhere  treated 
of.  A  mixture  of  magnesia,  water,  and  the  (diloridc  of 
magnesium  f(»rms  a  cement,  known  as  Sorel's  cement,  which 
hardens  to  an  i)xycliloride  as  hard  as  marble.  There  are 
no  otlier  important  special  uses  for  magnesia,  as  such. 

.Saftf  mill  Compinnnlt. — Of  these,  the  carbonate,  sulphate, 
ami  chloride  are  the  only  ones  of  much  practical  note. 
Tho  carbonate  has  been  already  somewhat  referred  to. 
The  commercial  carbonate  is  liable  to  contain  silica,  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron  as  impurities.  It  is 
really  not  a  simple  carbonate  of  magnesia,  but  a  com- 
pound of  tho  carbonate  and  a  by<lrate.  and  its  composi- 
lion  varies  eonsiilcrably  with  the  mode  of  preparation. 
Tlie  simple  carbonate  occurs  n:itive, as  already  mentioned, 
as  tho  mineral  mnijiuxitr.  The  hyilrate  is  also  found  na- 
tive as  two  very  beautiful  dimorphs,  hrnritr  and  unnn/ite. 
Tho  stilphato  of  magnesia  is  known  commercially  as  Epiom 
unit  Hii:i\  Ititt'-rmt/z).  It  was  first  discovered  in  the  springs 
at  Kpsoiu  in  Kiigland  by  Dr.  (irew  in  H17o.  .Much  is  con- 
tained in  the  motlier-liqiKir  left  after  crystallizing  out  the 
salt  from  sea-water.  It  occurs  na  a  mineral,  fpsumite, 
particularly  in  dry  caves.  Kpsom  salt  is  MgO..SOs,71IiO, 
crystallizing  in  orthorhombic  forms;  of  density,  when  per- 
fectly pure.  1.7214,  according  to  determination  made  by 
the  present  writer.  Ice-water  takes  up  in  solution,  for  100 
l)arts,  2o.7ti  parts,  and  ,SyU7  part  mure  for  each  degree  F. 
above  this.  Wlien  warmed  it  melts  in  its  own  water  of 
crystallization,  of  which  it  contains  ;'il.22  per  cent.  Tho 
chloride  of  magnesium  is  iinjiortant  only  as  being  tho 
compound  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  valuable 
metal  Ma(;nkshm  (which  see).  IIknrv  Wl-rtz. 

mn^Iiesia^  often  called  Mnfjumin  ad  St'pj/lnni,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Magnesia  ad  Nln^andrum,  was  a  town  in 
Lydia,  tlie  ])rcsent  Mnni^tu,  and  celebrated  for  the  battle 
which  took  phi'jc  hero  in  I'JO  b.  r.  between  the  two  Scipios 
and  Antiochus  the  tircat  of  Syria,  who  after  this  defeat 
was  driven  out  of  .\sia  .Minor  by  the  Romans. 

Mas^ne'sium,  the  metal  of  which  magnesia  is  the  oxide, 
and  of  which  magnesian  minerals  and  niagncsian  rocks  are 
the  ores.  Among  the  more  common  magnesian  rocks,  («pr- 
pcutinr  is  the  richest  ore  of  inngnesium.  This  contains 
by  weight  2.).S  per  cent,  of  roagnesium  ;  but.  considering 
that  this  metal  when  free  is  about  half  as  light  again  a.s 
tho  .serpentine,  the  magnesium  eontaincd  in  this  ore  is 
about  37  per  cent,  of  it^  bulk.     In  Canada  there  occurs  a 
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rock,  the  maffueaitic  ophioUte  of  Prof.  Sterry  Hunt,  which 
is  richer  still  in  ma;^nesium,  containing,  a,«  calculated 
from  Hunt's  analysis,  42.5  per  cent,  of  its  bulk  of  the 
metal.  Serpentine,  however,  which  constitutes  large  maBses 
of  rock  in  the  U.  8.,  will  furnish  a  good  deal  of  magnesium 
when  it  shall  come  to  be  required  in  large  quantities:  and 
in  any  case  the  ocean — as  pointed  out  by  the  present 
writer  in  the  article  on  Magnesia — is  an  inexhaustible 
reservoir  of  magnesium,  belonging  to  nobody.  Each  cubic 
foot  of  the  ocean  contains  1.34  ounces  of  metallic  magne- 
sium, or  over  six-tenths  of  a  cubic  inch.  A  cube  of  ;^0 
feet  of  sea-water  contains  one  ton  of  2240  pounds  of  the 
metal  magnesium — more,  probably,  than  could  now  be 
bought  in  the  whole  world. 

f*i'fipcrttrs,  Chrmica} and  Phi/niraL — Magnesium  18  silver- 
white  and  very  brilliant,  malleable,  and  ductile.  It  melts 
at  a  red  heat,  and  is  readily  cast  into  ingots.  At  a  higher 
heat  it  volatilizes  and  distills,  like  zinc,  which  will  facili- 
tate greatly  its  manufacture  and  purification  on  a  large 
scale.  The  true  density  of  magnesium  has  been  in  some 
doubt.  Bunsen's  earliest  determination  was  1.748  :  Kopp 
found  1.69  and  1.71:  Deville  and  Caron  found  1.75;  but 
one  of  the  latest  determinations  of  Playfair  and  Joule 
gave  the  extraordinary  figure  2.24.  This  has  led  the 
writer  himself  to  repeat  the  determination  of  the  density 
of  this  metal,  with  great  precautions  to  ensure  accuracy. 
The  result  was  a  complete  confirmation  of  Bunsen's  orig- 
inal figure,  1.74.*?,  at  least  so  far  as  the  second  place  of 
decimals.     Its  chemical  equivalent  is  24  (0  =  1(3). 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  chai-acters  of  magnesium  is 
its  combustibility  in  the  form  of  filings,  wire,  or  ribbon, 
with  a  light  of  <l:izzling  brilliancy.  In  this  also  it  is  like 
zinc,  which  will  burn  in  the  same  way  if  in  sufiiciently 
thin  foil.  A  chemist  named  Woods  has  shown  very  re- 
cently that  in  this  combustion  more  heat  is  developed  per 
chemical  equivalent  of  combustible — that  is,  for  equal 
amounts  of  oxygen  taken  up — than  in  the  case  of  any 
other  metal,  so  far  as  known.  Heretofore,  potassium  has 
had  the  reputation  of  ])0ssessing  the  greatest  calorific  en- 
ergy among  metals,  but  Woods  rates  it,  as  compared  with 
magnesium,  as  i)  per  cent,  less  than  the  latter,  zinc  being 
50  per  cent.  less  than  potassium.  When  we  consider  how 
light  a  metal  magnesium  is,  and  that  magnesia  is  quite  a 
heavy  oxide,  nearly  twice  the  density  of  the  metal,  we 
seem  to  see  a  reason  for  this  immense  evolution  of  heat. 
When  shall  we  learn  whether  it  is  the  metal  or  the  oxygen 
that  condenses  so  greatly  in  this  combustion  ? 

Magnesium  does  not  rust  rapidly  in  damp  air.  a  thin 
white  film  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  forming,  which,  from 
its  insolubility,  protects  the  metal.  It  can  undoubtedly  be 
protected  from  corrosion  as  readily  as  steel,  brass,  or  copper: 
and  this  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  its  practical  uses, 
especially  as  the  rust,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  is  devoid  of 
toxic  qualities,  and  not  destructive  to  organic  matter  like 
that  of  iron  and  steel.  Being  by  far  the  lightest  sub- 
stance of  equal  strength  that  is  known  (except  possibly 
cafcinni,  which  is  comparatively  little  known),  and  obtain- 
able in  unlimited  quantities,  it  is  unquestionably,  next  to 
alnminiiiui,  the  most  important  of  the  metals  of  the  future. 
Our  almost  absolute  inaction  in  the  way  of  bringing  into 
common  use  this  class  of  metals,  which  hereafter  will  be 
far  more  valuable  than  any  other  materials  known  to 
mankinrl,  is  difficult  of  comprehension.  An  impulse  may 
be  given  to  progress  in  this  direction  by  the  improvements 
now  making  in  the  conversion  of  mechanical  force  or  force 
of  combustion  into  chcuiical  force,  by  means  of  modifica- 
tions of  the  American  invcutiun  of  .Saxton,  the  mntjueto- 
chctriv  ciujlnc,  which  will  undoubtedly  give  us  currents  of 
electricity  strong  enough  and  cheap  enough  to  make  mag- 
nesium and  these  other  metals  by  direct  electrolysis,  with- 
out the  use  of  sodium. 

Maini/'irtun'  of  Maf/iicm'ii/ii. — As  already  intimated,  the 
manutai-ture  uf  magnesium  is  dependent  at  the  present 
day  entirely  on  that  of  sodium.  The  improved  method  of 
Sonstailt  cnnsists  in  heating  in  a  closed  crucible  0  parts 
of  chloride  of  magnesium,  1  of  dry  common  salt,  1  of 
powdered  fluor-spar,  and  1  of  metallic  sodium  to  a  bright 
red  heat.  The  granules  of  magnesium  thus  formed  are 
separated  from  the  mass,  and  jiurified  by  distillation  in  a 
current  of  dry  hydrogen  gat*,  at  a  white  heat,  in  an  appa- 
ratus composed  of  carbon.  It  is  incorporated  into  a  body 
for  casting  into  ingots  by  fusing,  under  a  flux  composed  of 
the  same  ingredient-*  nf*  above — mixed  chlorides  of  magne- 
sium and  sodium  and  fluoride  of  calcium.  The  actual  manu- 
facturers who  sujjjily  commerce  no  doubt  know  many  im- 
p<»rtant  practical  details  which  are  not  given  to  the  jiublic. 

AHiijfM  uf  MaffueHtiint. — These  are  somewhat  better  known 
tlian  those  of  calcium.  Tliey  seem  mostly  more  oxidable 
than  magnesium  itself,  and  no  usch  liave  been  suggested  fur 
them.  Mercury  when  hot  amalgamates  readily  with  magnc- 
sium,  though  without  action  in  the  cold.     IIknuv  Wimctz. 


Mnfrne'sium,  lUedicinal  Uses  of.  The  compounds 

of  magnesium  used  in  medicine  are  magnesia  and  magne- 
sium carbonate,  citrate,  and  ."ulphate.  Magnesia  and  the 
carbonate  are  valuable,  in  the  first  place,  as  alkalies  to 
neutralize  acidity  in  the  alimentary  canal,  both  from  their 
high  saturating  power  and  from  the  absence  of  any  corro- 
sive or  poisonous  properties  of  their  own.  Hence,  in  poi- 
soning by  the  mineral  acids  and  in  acid  dysjicpsia  they  are 
very  useful;  but  from  the  low  difi'usion  power  of  magne- 
sian  compounds  they  are  but  little  absorbed,  and  hence 
cannot  be  employed  like  alkaline  preparations  of  sodium 
and  potassium  to  alkalize  the  blood.  All  soluble  magnc- 
sian  salts  are  purgative,  producing,  like  other  saline  ca- 
thartics, watery  discharges,  while  at  the  same  time  not 
irritating  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  Magnesia 
and  magnesium  carbonate,  formed  into  soluble  salts  by 
the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  thus  combine  the  virtues  of 
an  alkali  and  a  mild  purge,  and  are  accordingly  useful  in 
acid  dyspepsia  with  constipation.  Magnesium  citrate  is 
employed  as  an  agreeable  laxative  and  mild  purge  in  the 
form  of  the  officinal  effervescing  solution  of  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopceia.  This  contains,  besides  the  salt  itself,  free 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  a  pleasant  flavoring  of  syruji  of 
citric  acid  and  oil  of  lemons.  Magnesium  sulphate,  or 
"  Epsom  salt,"  is  a  more  powerful  though  safe  neutral  sa- 
line purge,  and  is  used  where  a  free  watery  evacuation  is 
desired.  From  its  less  offensive  taste  it  has  superseded, 
for  this  purpose,  the  sodium  sulphate,  or  *' Glauber's 
salt."  EnwAun  CiitTis. 

Mag'net;  Magnetism  ;  Terrestrial  Magnetism* 
The  word  mttrjnet  is  from  the  Greek  ^ayvT)<i,  the  name  given 
to  the  loadstone  or  native  magnet,  an  ore  of  iron  exten- 
sively distributed  over  the  globe,  and  whose  peculiar  pr<»p- 
erty  of  attracting  metallic  iron  has  been  known  from  the 
remotest  antiquity.  The  word  maffnes  is  said  hy  some  to 
be  the  name  of  Magnes,  a  Greek  shepherd  who  observed  on 
Mount  Ida  the  attractive  power  of  a  large  mass  of  load- 
stone on  his  iron  crook.  Others,  with  more  probability, 
derive  the  name  from  Magnesia,  in  Lydia,  where  the  load- 
stone was  found  ;  and  this  opinion  receives  weight  from 
the  fact  that  the  ancients  often  called  the  magnet  tup'ta 
Heracfcus,  from  Heraclea,  the  capital  of  Magnesia. 

T/ie  loudatone  has  the  rcmarlcuUe  potcer  of  <ji>'i>i'j  ffU  uf 
its  own  properties  to  hard  iron  or  ntccl  when  these  bodies 
are  rubbed,  or  even  touched,  by  it.  The  endowing  the  iron 
or  steel  with  its  own  properties  does  not  cause  a  diminution 
in  the  attractive  power  of  the  loadstone. 

-I  Suspended  Mtujuct  phues  its  Length  in  a  NortherJif  and 
Sontherli/  Line. — If  we  take  two  bars  of  steel  which  have 
been  magnetized  as  just  described,  and  suspend  them  at 
some  distance  from  each  other,  and  so  that  they  can  swing 
in  a  horizontal  plane,  we  shall  observe  that  they  will  oj^cil- 
late  through  arcs  of  gradually  decreasing  amplitude  until 
they  come  to  rest  with  their  lengths  in  a  northerly  and 
southerly  direction. 

Like  Pidca* Repel,  unlike  Poles  Attract. — If  we  now  mark 
those  ends  of  the  bars  which  point  northerly,  and  bring 
the  marked  end  of  one  magnet  near  the  marked  end  of  the 
other  suspended  magnet,  we  shall  observe  that  the  marked 
end  of  the  latter  will  swing  away  from  the  marked  end  of 
the  former.  But  if  the  marked  end  be  brought  near  the 
unmarked  end  of  the  suspended  magnet,  the  latter  will 
move  towards  the  former.  The  ends  of  the  magnets  are 
often  designated  as  their  ;jo/cs,  and  the  above  laws  are  then 
expressed  as  follows:  Unlike  jnar/nctic  poles  atfrart,  and  like 
poles  repel.  The  end  of  the  suspended  magnet  which  points 
towards  the  N.  is  often  called  its  N.  pole,  while  the  end 
which  points  towards  the  S.  is  called  its  S.  ]iole.  H  we 
present  either  end  of  a  bar  of  soft  iron  to  either  end  of  a 
suspended  magnet,  we  shall  observe  attraction  in  all  cases. 

Method  of  Deterfiiiff  a  Mtttjnrt  and  a  Mat/nrtir  Siibstanve. — 

The  knowledge  of  the  above  laws  gives  us  the  means  of  doter- 
,-   .   .  mining  whether  a  body  is  a  mag- 

net.  or,  like  soft  iron,  a  niatjuetic 
*^  '  ■  "^   S  Nuhstaure  which  attracts  cither 

1.^'  end  of  the  magnet  indifferently; 

and  if  the  body  be  a  magnet,  of 
determining  its  N.  and  IS.  poles. 
Let  N  S  be  a  luagnet  free  to 
move  in  a  horizontul  plane,  and 
let  N'  S'  be  the  steel  or  iron  bar 
whose  magnetic  condition  wo 
wouhi  determine.  We  bring  N' 
S'  near  the  magnet  N  S.  so  that 
it  points  towards  the  centre  of 
g'  N  tS,  and  at  right  angles  to  its 

length.  If  now  N  S  remain  at 
rest,  we  know  that  N' S'  is  not  a  magnet;  but  it  may  bo  a 
uuignctic  substance,  for  the  bar  N' S' acts  like  a  bar  of 
soft  irtui,  attracting  equally  N  and  S.  and  brnee  the  mag- 
net renuiins  at  rest.     But  if  N  S  should  rotate  around  its 
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contr<\  tlicn  N' R'  U  n  muKnet;  »n<\  if  it  nhonlfl  rotnto  in 
tiio  ^'ll[lM■  (liiciition  IIS  tile  IiiimcIk  of  u  wiilch,  tlini  iIm^  cii'l 
N'  nciin'^t  (lie  iiui^rift  N  S  if<  ii  N.  iniit;in-t ir-  (.olr.  If  N  S 
rotiitc  ill  llio  o|i|)(iHitc  direction  to  ttii^  ImiMtH  of  u.  watch, 
ttum  X'  is  a  S.  polo. 

/'hriitnufiiti  jirfHinh:d  tttf  n  Itn>krn  Mntjnrf. — One  IlliKht 
infer  from  tim  ubuvr  rxpfriincnts  tiiiit  if  ii  iiiiii^ricl  wimx- 
broken  in  tw«",  ono  liiilf  <»f  it  wnuM  contiiin  only  N.  "niK- 
nciinm  anil  tlio  other  half  S.  iniij;netinni  ;  hut  tluM  Ih  not 
tho  fact;  on  Iho  contrary,  it  will  hv  fotiii'l  thiit  no  matter 
iiitii  hi»w  many  ]Mirt«  llio  nia;;net  i.>*  lirnkcn.  fiieli  of  tlie-e 
piirts  in  a  perfect  mii;;nel.  ectntaininji  N.  ami  S.  |t'iliirily, 
iiikI  plar-iii;;  it-^elf,  wlien  freely  Hiifpenilefl,  in  a  nortiierly 
itn<l  Miiiitlierly  direution.  From  thin  oxpcriiiient  it  haH  b«trn 
inferred  thiit  riioh  niolccnle  of  tho  miifrnet  ic  itxelf  a  perfect 
nia;;net;  and  the  fii<-t  that  N,  imiKneti«m  appears  tu  cxiwt 
alone  nt  one  end  i>f  the  hnr,  iiml  S.  manneli-m  ut  the  other, 
is  uwin;^  to  the  intcraetlftns  of  lhe--e  niji;sneti/ed  niolccMiIen  ; 
bulof  thirt  and  other  liyjiotheses  we  sliall  sneak  further  on. 

Mminetlc  Intluvtion. — Tile  most  remarkable  phenomenon 
of  iiui'^netio  iietion  is  tluit  e:illed  iii'fnrtinii,  or  the  inii^net- 
i/.inj^  lu'tion  of  a  ma;;iiet  on  distant  nnisses  of  niiif^netie 
substances.     Thus,  if  NiS  be  a  magnet,  and  aw,  n'  h',  n"  h" 
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be  bars  of  iron  arrnnrreil  as  shown  in  the  flKnro.  it  will  be 
fouml  that  lis  lon'^  us  N  S  is  near  the  iron  bars  the  bitter 
will  bo  magnets,  with  their  ]ioles  u  h,  »'»'.  etc.,  all  placed 
in  tlie  same  direition  as  those  of  N  S.  as  shown  in  the  fig- 
ure. The  interposititm  ttf  iiny  substance,  not  niii^^nctic, 
between  S  iind  u,  or  between  S  iind  »',  or  «'  nnd  u",  hiis  no 
ctTeet  in  decreasing  or  aufrmentini;  the  niiiKiietic  intensity 
of  tho  bars.  If  N  S  be  ^railiially  removed  IVom  n  ».  then 
the  ma<;netism  of  the  irtui  bars  will  prndually  diminish 
until  it  l)ecomes  imperceptible  when  N  S  has  been  remtived 
to  a  eonsiilenible  distnnce.  If  N  S  be  broii;!;lit  in  contuet 
with  II  M,  and  the  bars  he  pushed  top;cther,  they  will  ndliere 
as  lonj^  as  NS  touches  tho  bar  u  x.  Anutlier  experiment 
will  render  clear  this  action  of  induction.  Take  two  pieces 
of  soft  iron  wire,  and,  boldinj;  them  jiarallel  to  one  an- 
other, hriiiLC  them  in  contact  with  tlie  enil  of  a  ina;;net. 
(*ii  Ijikini;  awny  the  hand  they  will  julhere  to  tiie  majjnet. 
an<l  (livcr<];o  tVum  the  axis  of  the  niaf^net,  because  of  the 
repulsion  exerted  between  the  similar  poles  of  the  free  ends 
of  the  wires.  The  action  of  induction  explains  the  adhe- 
rence of  tufts  of  iron  filings  to  the  ends  of  a  niu^net  when 
it  is  plunged  into  a  mass  of  that  substance  and  with- 
drawn. Tho  ])articlcs  of  lilinf^s  in  contact  with  the  magnet 
are  rendered  temporary  magnets  by  induction,  these  act 
inductively  on  the  particles  touehinjr  them,  and  so  all  par- 
ticles of  the  tuft  are  teinpctrarily  maj^nctized,  with  their 
poles  arran.ied  in  lines  jiointinj;  towards  a  jHiint  within  the 
maj;net.  If  instead  of  soft  iron  wo  had  used  steel  in  the 
above  experiments,  and  had  emjiloyed  a  jiowerful  ma;;nel, 
wo  should  have  found  that  the  steel  bars  and  filinjjs  had 
retained  part  of  the  induced  magnetism  after  the  magnet 
had  been  remo\  ed  to  a  distance. 

K.rphtmftloiiH  0/  Iiidiirtiuu. — AVe  have  seen  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  N.  and  S.  magnetisms  reside  in 
or  on  tho  molecules  of  the  magnet,  and  arc  thoro  more  or 
less  se]iarated,  the  N.  magnetism  being  nt  one  end  of  a 
molecule,  and  the  S.  magnetism  at  the  other:  and  in  these 
molecules  like  magnetic  encls  all  face  in  tho  same  direc- 
tion. If.  in  soft  iron  and  unnmgnctized  steel,  wc  assume 
either  that  tho  magnetisms  are.  so  to  say,  mixed  on  each 
molecule,  nnd  thus  neutralize  each  other,  or  that  they  are 
already  separated,  but  the  molecules  do  not  face  with  like 
magnetism  in  the  same  general  direction,  we  can.  with 
Poisson,  explain  the  phenomena  of  induction  as  the  sepn- 
vation  of  these  magnetisms  on  the  molecule,  ami  their  simul- 
taneous arrangement,  so  that  like  magnetisms  face  the  same 
general  direction:  or.  with  Weber,  we  may  explain  induct- 
ive action  as  the  actual  turning  of  the  axes  of  the  already 
polarized  molecules  of  the  iron  or  steel  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. "  If  the  axes  of  all  the  molecules  were  set  parallel 
to  encli  other,  the  iron  would  exhibit  the  greatest  intensity 
of  magnetization  of  which  it  is  capable.  Hence,  \Veber*s 
theory  imjdies  the  existence  of  a  limiting  intensity  of  mag- 
neti/.otion,  and  tlie  experimental  evidence  that  such  a  limit 
exists  is  therefore  necessary  to  the  theory.  Kxpcriments 
showing  such  an  approach  to  a  limiting  value  of  magneti- 
zation Iiave  been  made  by  Joule  and  J.  Miiller.  The  ex- 
jicriiuents  of  liectz  (Pni/if.,  cxi.  1800)  on  electrotype  iron 
deposited  under  the  action  of  magnetic  force  furnish  the 
most  e(uii(dete  evidence  of  this  limit.  A  silver  wire  was 
varnished,  and  a  very  narrow  lino  on  the  metal  was  laid 
bare  by  making  a  fine  longitudinal  serateh  on  the  varnish. 
The  wire  was  then  immersed  in  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  iron, 
and  placed  in  a  magnetic  field  with  tho  scratch  in  the  di- 


[  TRction  of  a  lino  of  mngnotlc  forei-.  iiy  iniLking  Iho  wir«) 
the  eutbodo  of  an  elcetric  current  through  the  i'olu(i<fii, 
iron  waH  depohtted  on  the  narrow  exportud  f^urfa'^u  of  the 
wiro,  inoluculo  by  nioleiMilo.  'i'he  lilament  of  iron  tlimt 
formed  wiih  then  cxaniincd  miiKoeticully.  Jtt  magnetic 
moment  was  found  to  bo  very  grcnt  for  no  Kinall  u  ma*»t  of 
iron,  and  when  a  powerful  niagneli/ing  force  wiih  niiKle  to 
act  in  tliu  Hame  direclion,  the  iiiorcHHO  of  teinpi»ritry  mug- 
neli/ation  wuh  found  to  be  very  mnull,  and  the  permiinent 
magnetism  wan  not  altered.  A  mugneti/.ing  force  in  the 
reverse?  direction  at  once  reduced  tlic  filament  to  the  con- 
dition of  iron  magneti/fr|  in  tlitf  ordinary  way.  Weber'N 
theory,  which  HiippoHes  that  in  this  ear^e  the  miignetizing 
force  platted  the  axis  of  eat'b  molrM<iile  in  tho  pame  direc- 
tion during  the  instant  of  itfl  UepOf-ition,  ugrocB  \try  well 
with  what  is  observed." 

h'xpfniitilHni  iif  thr  Maf/iiftizfitifni  uf  Kurd  Sircl.  —  Co^r- 
riif  t'orrr. — That  a  bar  <d'  soft  iron  im  only  u  nmgnet  wliilo 
uncler  inductive  action,  while  a  Hteel  bar  relainM  more  or 
lc8H  of  itK  magnetism  after  the  removal  of  the  inducting 
magnet,  is  readily  explained  by  Weber's  hypotheKiH.  In 
soft  iron  the  luolecules  are  readily  placed  with  their  mag- 
notic  axes  in  line,  but  the  axes  of  the  molcculcH  of  Ktecl  arc 
with  difhculty  brought  into  one  direction,  but  retain  more 
or  lesM  of  their  alignment  after  the  inducing  magnet  ban 
boon  withdrawn.  This  resistance  which  a  body  offers  to 
it8  magnet izati'in  is  called  its  coercive  force,  which  in- 
creases with  the  hardness  of  the  ftecl.  Also,  the  harder 
the  steel  the  more  permanent  is  uny  magnetic  condition 
given  by  induction  to  the  bar. 

J^rpfttiifttioii  uf  t/ie  Afipnrcnt  Courrutrnti'on  0/  Force  nt 
the  Eudn  ttf  tt  Miifjuet. —  If  a  bar  magnet  be  rolled  in  iron 
filings,  this  substance  will  only  adhere  near  tho  en'ls  of  the 
magnet,  the  middle  porti<»nof  the  magnet  appearing  entirely 
devoiil  of  magnetic  properties.  This  fact  is  thus  explained 
by  the  hypothesis  of  P(dsson  or  of  Weber:  Let  uh  consider 
a  8iDglo  row  of  magnetic  clement^*  A  B  (Fig.  II).  If  these 
Fifi.  3, 
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elements  do  not  mutually  modify  their  mognetic  condition, 
their  effects  on  an  exterior  magnetic  substance  would  be 
almost  nothing,  by  reason  <»f  their  entire  neutralisation 
throughout  tho  whole  row  of  elements  except  at  the  extrem- 
ities, wlierc  the  positive  or  N.  magnetic  fluid  of  A  and  the 
negative  or  S.  magnetism  of  IJ  would  alone  act.  But  the 
exterior  action  is  cliflerent  from  this,  and  dtpemls  on  the 
interaction  of  all  of  the  magnetic  elements.  Thus,  all  the 
positive  poles  of  the  elements  which  arc  on  the  side  B  act 
more  strongly  on  «  than  do  their  negative  poles,  which  are  at 
a  greater  distance.  In  like  manner,  the  negative  poles  of  all 
of  the  elements  which  are  on  the  side  .\  exert  on  «  stronger 
actions  than  the  positive  poles.  The  two  portions  Bo,  "A 
of  tho  row  therefore  bo  act  as  to  augment  the  magnetic 
force  of  the  clement  a.  From  those  interactions  it  follows 
that  in  the  half  B  of  the  row  of  elements  the  intensity  of 
the  negative  magnetism  of  an  element  exceeds  that  of  the 
positive  magnetism  of  the  element  at  its  right :  so  that  the 
action  of  the  negative  magnetism  predominates  in  the  half 
Be;  similarly,  the  actions  of  the  positive  magnetism  pre- 
dominate in  the  half  Ar.  Calculating  tho  efi"ect8  of  the 
interactions  <pf  the  magnetic  elements  on  the  basis  of  the 
law  that  the  intensity  of  magnetic  actions  decreases  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  tho  centre  of 
origin  of  such  action.  Poisson  demonstrated  that  the  sum 
of  the  actions  wbicli  an  clement  receives  from  all  the  others 
diminishes  from  the  middle  to  the  extremities  of  a  magnet 
— at  first  slowly,  then  very  rapidly.  It  follows  that  the 
difference  between  the  magnetic  forces  of  two  neighboring 
oloments  augments  as  we  go  towards  the  extremities  of  the 
magnet.  But  it  is  this  very  difference  which  causes  induc- 
tive actions  exterior  to  tho  bar:  the  magnetic  force  there- 
fore increases  rajiidly  from  the  middle  towards  the  ends. 
Near  tiie  miildle  the  differences  of  magnetic  force  arc  barely 
sensible,  and  the  exterior  effect  slight,  although  the  ele- 
ments arc  more  highly  magnetized  than  near  tho  extremi- 
ties of  the  bar. 

Detrrmiuntioti  of  the  }faffnctic  lutennity  afonrf  a  Strnujht 
Matjtiet. — Coulomb  of  France  made  a  series  of  researches 
on  the  distribution  of  magnetic  intensity  along  the  length 
of  a  straight  magnet  formed  of  very  hard  steel  wire.  In 
his  investigation  he  used  two  methods  of  measurement.  In 
the  first  he  used  his  tiiat/nrtir  tor/n'on-bniance,  which  con- 
sists of  a  horizontal  magnet  suspended  by  a  tine  wire  of 
silver.  The  magnet  was  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  and 
tho  intensities  of  tho  exterior  actions  along  its  length  were 
measured  by  observing  the  repulsion  or  attraction  it  caused 
in  the  magnet  of  the  torsion-balance.  The  second  method 
used  by  him  is  known  as  that  of  otcillatioti,  and  is  prac- 
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tisefl  by  placing  a  long  magnet  of  hard  steel  in  a  vertical 
position,  and  then  bringing  various  points  on  the  surface 
of  this  magnet  at  the  same  distance  from  the  end  of  a  small 
magnet  of  hard  steel,  which  vibrates  in  a  horizontal  plane, 
while  the  point  of  suspension  of  this  small  magnet  and  the 
axis  of  the  vertical  magnet  are  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic 
meridian.  Designating  by  m  and  w'the  magnetic  intensities 
in  two  dift'erent  points  of  the  magnet,  and  by  N  the  number 
of  oscillations  of  the  small  suspended  magnet  under  the 
influence  of  the  earth  alone,  by  ti  and  n'  the  numbers  of 
oscillations  when  the  magnet  is  under  the  combined  action 
of  the  earth  and  of  the  points  7/1  m'  of  the  magnet  under 
measurement,  we  have  m  :  m'  =  n^  —  N^  :  h''^  —  ^N-.  Cou- 
lomb repre^'ented  the  intensities  of  action  at  different  points 
of  the  magnet  by  a  curve  farmed  by  drawing  ordinates  at 
right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  magnet,  and  Biut  has  given 
the  following  equation  for  this  cur\'e:  >/  =  A(»^  —  u'^~^), 
in  which  the  abscissas  are  reckoned  along  the  length  of 
the  magnet,  starting  from  its  extremity.  A  and  »  are  con- 
stants, and  21  the  length  of  the  magnet.  Where  this  length 
is  very  great,  the  value  of  n  is  a  fraction  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  h  ;  hence,  we  can  neglect  n-^  ~  ',  and  the  equation 
is  reduced  to  y  =  An^.  The  distance  of  the  ^jo/e,»f  (see  next 
paragraph)  from  the  ends  of  the  magnet  is  given  by  this 

formula:    x  =  —\2M  +  — — — —  j  — :,  in  which  the 

\  log  »<     /  (1  -  "If 

logarithms  are  hyperbolic.  If  the  length  is  very  great, 
n  is  a  function,  and  in  neglecting  its  powers  it  becomes 

X  = .     The  results  calculated  by  this  formula  agree 

log" 
in   a  very  satisfactory  manner   with  those  reached   by  ex- 
periment. 

JJeJinition  of  the  Pole  of  a  Mfttjnet. — Consider  a  point  in 
which,  let  us  say,  positive  magnetism  is  concentrated,  and 
situate  at  so  great  a  distance  from  a  magnet  that  all 
straight  lines  drawn  from  this  centre  to  difierent  points  of 
the  magnet  can  be  regarded  as  parallel.  Each  point  of  the 
negative  half  of  the  magnet  is  attracted,  and  so  much  the 


more  strongly  as  it  is  nearer  the  extremity  of  the  magnet. 
All  of  these  parallel  attraetiuns  have  a  resultant  whose  point 
of  application  is  situate  within  the  magnet  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  its  extremity.  This  point  of  application  is 
called  ihc  pole  of  the  magnet.  There  exists  a  similar  pole 
in  the  other  half  of  the  magnet,  which  is  the  point  of  ap- 
plication of  the  resultant  of  the  repulsive  forces  exerted  on 
the  magnetic  centre. 

Law  of  the  Variation  of  the  Intcnstti/  of  Mat/nrtic  Attrac- 
tions and  fiepulsioHH  with  the  /h'stuncc  from  a  Mui/netic 
Pole. — Tobias  Mayer  first  formally  stated  that  the  inten- 
sities of  the  magnetic  attractions  and  repulsions  varied  in- 
versely as  the  squares  of  the  distances  from  the  pole  of  a 
magnet.  This  statement  was  subsequently  contirmed  by 
Coulomb,  who  made  it  the  subject  of  a  rigorous  experi- 
mental research.  He  used  in  his  measurements  the  same 
methods  we  have  just  described  in  his  inve;^tigation  on  the 
distribution  of  magnetic  intensities  in  bar  magnets.  (For 
an  admirable  account  of  Coulomb's  researches  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Biot's  Traite  dc  Physique  expirimcntale  et 
mathematifjiic,  i.  iii.,  Paris,  1810.) 

Lines  oj  Ma</netic  Force. — If  fine  filings  of  soft  iron  be 
uniformly  sifted  over  a  glass  plate,  and  tliis  plate  be  then 
placed  gently  on  a  magnet,  we  shall  observe  merely  a 
slight  bristling  of  the  filings,  caused  by  the  action  of  the 
magnet;  but  if  the  jilatc  be  carefully  vibrated,  wc  sbail  ob- 
serve a  system  of  lines  gradually  develop  (Fig.  4).  The 
writer  described  in  the  Anier.  Joiiiu.  .Science  (Apr.,  1871) 
the  following  method  of  ''  fixing,"  photograj)hing,  and  ex- 
hibiting these  magnetic  curves.  A  clean  ])late  of  thin 
glass  is  coated  with  a  layer  of  hard  varnish  by  flowing  this 
substance  over  the  jjlatc  in  the  same  manner  as  a  ])hot<jg- 
rapher  coats  a  ghvss  jdate  with  collodion.  After  the  var- 
nish has  dried  to  a  hard  film  the  plate  is  placed,  varnished 
side  up,  over  the  magnet  or  magnets,  with  its  ends  renting 
on  slijis  of  wood,  so  that  the  under  surface  of  the  plate 
just  touches  the  magnet.  Fine  iron  filings  of  soft  Norway 
iron  are  now  sifted  uniformly  over  the  jilate,  and  then  the 
magnetic  curves  are  developed  by  letting  fall  on  the  plate 
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vertically  at  different  points  a  piece  of  copper  wire.  The 
vibrations  of  the  plate  momentarily  detach  the  filings 
from  its  surface,  and  at  these  moments  the  magnet  arranges 
them  in  lines  which  are  the  resultants  of  its  force. 
The  plate  is  now  carefully  Iiftc<l  from  the  magnet,  and 
heated  uniformly  and  slowly  over  a  largo  hot  metallic 
surface,  or  over  a  gas-lamj).  The  film  of  varnish  is  thus 
rendered  soft,  anri  the  hot  filings,  sinking  into  it.  are  then 
fixed.  Plates  thus  made  have  served  { 1 )  for  accurate 
measures  on  tlie  lines  of  magnetic  force;  (2)  for  photo- 
graphic negatives  from  which  numerous  photographic 
prints  have  been  obtained  ;  (.'i)  for  lantern-slides  to  exhibit 
these  curves  to  large  audiences.  The  forms  of  these  curve.s 
have  been  the  subjects  of  mathematical  investigation  bj* 
Lambert,  Leslie,  and  others.  The  contcnij)lation  of  these 
curves,  in  connection  with  the  action  of  magnets  on  mag- 
netic anci  diannignctic  bodies  (see  Diamaonktism).  led 
Fariulay  to  the  adojition  of  the  terms  "  magnetic  field  " 
and  "lines  of  magnetic  fon;e."  A  magnetic  field  may  bo 
defined  iis  any  space  at  every  jKiint  of  which  exists  a  finite 
magnetic  for<rc ;  while  a  line  of  magnetic  force  is  a  line 
drawn  through  a  magnetic  field  in  the  direction  of  the 
force  at  each  point  through  whitdi  it  passes.  Picfore  the 
time  of  Faraday's  writings  ]»hysi<-istH  were  salislied  with 
the  mere  formal  statement  of  Coulomb's  law  of  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  intensity  of  magnetic  action  in  tbo  invortio 


ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  distances  from  a  magnetic 
pole;  but  Faraday,  in  tho  words  of  Maxwell,  "in  his 
mind's  eye  saw  lines  of  force  traversing  all  space  when 
the  mathematicians  saw  centres  of  force  attracting  at  a 
distance;  Faraday  saw  a  mciliiiiii  where  they  saw  nothing 
but  distance;  Faraday  sought  tlie  seat  of  tlic  phenomena 
in  real  actions  going  on  in  the  medium  ;  they  were  satisfied 
that  they  ha<l  found  it  in  a  power  of  action  at  a  dls-tanco 
impressed  on  the  eleclric  fluids."  Vinjiday  gave  very  gen- 
eral laws  of  the  behavior  ol'  bo<lics  in  the  magnetic  field. 
When  the  field  is  uniturm — that  is,  when  the  linos  of  force 
are  parallel — both  magnetic  and  diamagnetic  bodies  place 
themselves  in  the  direction  of  tho  lines  of  force;  but  in 
other  cases  nuignetic  bodirs  (like  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  etc.) 
tend  to  go  from  weaker  to  stronger  places  of  magnetic 
action,  while  tliamagnetic  bodies  (like  bismuth,  borate  of 
lead,  etc.)  tend  to  go  from  stronger  to  weaker  places  in  tho 
magnetic  field.  The  conception  of  the  lines  of  force  and 
tho  magnetic  field,  and  tho  enunciation  of  the  laws  just 
given,  Sir  W.  Thomson  says,  "  formed  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  steps  made  in  philosophical  exposition  of  which 
any  instiinee  exists  in  the  history  of  science.  .  .  .  Matho- 
matii-ians  were  content  to  investigate  tho  general  expres- 
sion of  the  resultant  force  experienceil  by  a  globe  of  soft 
iron  in  all  such  eases;  but  Faraday,  without  mathemat- 
ics,  divined   tho   result   of    the   mathematical    invostiga- 
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tion.  and,  whnl  ImH  proved  »f  infinite  vnluo  to  the  rnittlic- 
miiti(!iiiiiH  tlicitiMiftvf^M,  lie  Iium  ^Ivlmi  thiMii  uii  urticiihitu 
Iiin^^im^f;  in  wliicli  to  oxproHH  tlifir  rfxiiltM.  Indeed,  Ihu 
^vhole  titn;;iiai;e  of  t)ie  iim^rneltt;  field  mid  liiie-*  of  I'lrce  in 
l''iinid;i  vV.  It,  liMiF't.  I)e  fiiid  tup  the  iiiutlieiiml  ii-iniiH  ihiit 
tiiev  Kiee'lily  accepted  it,  iinti  liu\X'  ever  sinee  hern  nioHt 
xviiliMiM  ii)  iiHiiiir  ii,  to  the  ife^t  udviiiituK^'-"  IndiM'tl.  niiieti 
of  thi)  Hisioiitilio  hilfoiH  of  'riioiMHrtn.  mid  nearly  all  of  Max- 

Well'n    TrrntiHr  ofi    lU'-rfi  iiitif  niiti  .Ifni/iirfitm  (\H7'.l],  IIIIIV  he 

rii'^ardiMl  an  tUv  triiiiHhitiun  cd'  KmiidayV  ideuH  (as  eoiituined 
in  hirt  IC.rprrimvutul  litHritnlirn  in  /^/rrtn'titi/,  Lond.,  IMir)- 
bit)  into  tho  hmf^ita^fo  of  iniitheiniiti<-al  analyHi*^,  and  tliu 
furtlier  dovehipnient  of  tjio  uuMNcquunccH  of  their  general 
qunntitiili\  ((  <'\preHnion. 

Mf  t/i<ii/H  of  Mnkituf  A  rfifiriul  Aftifftirtu, —  CoHnetftirnt  Pin'ntti. 
—  In  hypdthetieiil  hiriKini'^e  tmujurtizittttiu  may  bo  deHcrihed 
aH  a  inettind  of  pernimieiitly  Heparntiii^  the  niaf^netiNinrt  of 
«teol  l)an',  nnd  tiiiin  K'vini;  (o  (he  liars  the  propertieH  of  the 
loadi<tuiio  or  nia;;net  wliiidi  ina^neti/ed  them.  The  variouH 
procenscH  of  Tuiiirneti/.nlion  iire  termed  tinufni.  and  are  di- 
viiled  into  the  methods  of  Hunph-  tmnh,  ilnnfih-  ttnuh,  and 
arpnintrt/  ttnirfi.  Tile  earliest  known  method  of  nm^net- 
i/ati'>n  is  to  phiee  the  li;ir  of  steel  a^iiinr^t  a  hmtlstono.  and 
In  the  dirc'tion  of  tlio  line  joinini;  it-*  two  poles.  After 
Homo  tiine.  ilepeiulinjf  on  the  stren-ith  of  the  loadstone,  the 
si/e  and  hardin'ss  of  the  bar,  the  latter  is  t'onnd  to  he 
ninunetizcd.  I'rof.  Robison  of  Kdinl>ur;;h  first  tracod  the 
pradani  proi;ress  of  the  maj;neti/atinn  i>f  the  bar  in  the 
above  exporirnent.  and  fonnd  that  it  pna-ueded  more  slowly 
as  tlie  bar  was  ol"  harder  steel.  Thus,  wlien  the  bar  t<uiclK'S 
tlie  N.  pole  of  the  ma<;net  there  is  found  near  the  point  of 
cnntfiet  a  S.  pole  in  llie  bar,  anrl  a  little  farther  in  the  axis 
of  the  h-ir  there  exists  a  N.  pole,  and  next  to  this  a  second 
very  feeh'o  S.  polo.  These  poles  pnu-eed  slowly  towards 
the  ojiposito  extremity  of  the  bar.  and.  if  the  bar  bo  not 
toj  lon^.  at  tlie  end  of  a  certain  time  the  lirst  N.  polo  will 
ren'-li  its  extremity,  and  the  ma;;netized  bar  will  be  fount! 
with  two  jioles  only.  If  the  bar  is  very  lonjr.  this  pole  will 
never  rcavh  its  extremity,  ami  there  will  be  produced  rtnt- 
Kpffiimt  finiiitn  in  the  bar;  tlnit  is.  there  will  exi.«t  more  than 
two  pidos  in  the  bar.  and  two  <d'  these  fittm'iu-  eontigumis 
pole-^  fiim  what  is  called  a  consequent  point.  These  in- 
teri'ir  (v>nti<;uon«  jiolos  are  of  the  same  name.  It  follows 
thnt  if  there  are  an  even  number  of  consequent  points,  tho 
cmls  of  the  bar  are  of  opposite  inaiinetisnis ;  but  these 
ends  will  be  of  the  same  magnetism  when  there  is  an  un- 
even number  of  consequent  i)oints.  These  facts  are  shown 
Fif!.  5. 


Wo  aro  indebted  to  KniKht  for  the  dM.overy  of  the  fin-t 
cflectivc  hii-thod  of  making  powerful  permanent  fleirl  niajf- 
notM.  ilU  method,  wliieli  im  ox  followf<,  Im  doHcribed  in  (lie 
J'fiil.  Trann.  for  I7I'I  and  1717  (vol.  xliv.):  Two  powerful 
magnetic  barf,  M  iM'  (Fig.  7),  arc  pla^-ed  In  tlie  ftxuiv 
Vtu.  7. 
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in  V"}^.  rt.  whore  the  consequent  points  have  been  detected 
by  rollin'4  the  bar  in  inm  tilintrs. 

Siiii/tfv  Tuttrh  fiHii  Frirtinii. — ^Vc  can  mafrnctizo  to  pat- 
uration  any  little  bar  of  steel  by  sli<iinir  over  it  the  jiole  of 
a  majjnet  several  times,  always  bein;;  careful  that  the  pole 
of  tho  niat^not  glides  in  the  same  direction  during  each 
pass.  In  order  to  form  a  conception  of  what  takes  place, 
let  US  consider  a  row  of  magnetic  elements,  A  B  (Fig.  fi), 
over  which  wc  slide  tho 

N.  )>o'e  of  the  maj;net  C  ^^^-  *** 

in  the  divei'tion  of  tho 
arrow.  When  the  mni;- 
net  has  arrivel  in  tho 
position  ",  it  will   have 

eauseil   in   tlio   dilVerent      _^ ^ 

elements     an     arran;ro- 

mcnt    inilieatetl    hv   the      ~       ^_^    _^  ..^_^  ^^    ^    ^ 

ei-xus   f  and  -.      those  A(+^  O  (+  ^  M  C  *)  L  i^  'T^fi 
Clements    which    are   in    ^-^  ^-^  ^-^  ^-^  ^-^  V^  V-/ 
n  A  will  have  the  direction  of  their  polarities  inverted  as 
tho  ma;;net  progresses  over  them,  so  that  when  the  magnet  ! 
has  readied  A  all  the  olements  will  have  their  magnetisms  ! 
arranged  as  shown  in  n  W  of  the  liguro.     We  see  that  the   ! 
extremity  last  touclieil  has  a  pole  of  the  contrary  name  to  ! 
the  pole  of  the  magnet  which  touched  the  bar.     The  above  ' 
action  is  repeated  several  times,  or  until  there  is  no  more  i 
ini-rcase  in  ti»e  magnetic  intensity  of  the  bar. 

Mrffiott  •,/  Ihmhir  7'n,„7i.— rp  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  tho  only  known  methods  of  magnet- 
izatiiin  were  those  just  described.  Ahont  1740,  Reaumur 
and  IJutTivn  received  from  Oxford  small  magnetic  bars, 
made  by  I>r.  Knight  of  Lonilon,  whieh  had  an  extraor- 
dinary power  for  their  size.  The  arrival  of  Dr.  Knight's 
magnets  caused  l>uhaniel  to  experiment,  and  he  found  on 
magnetizing  several  pieces  of  t;abre-l»lade,  placed  one  over 
the  other,  that  the  lowest  had  a  degree  of  niagneti^^ni  com- 
parable to  those  of  Knight.  The  latter  statcil  that  he  did 
not  employ  the  loadstone,  but  he  kept  his  process  a  secret.  I 


fitraigbt  lino  with  their  opponito  polen,  N  P,  very  near 
eacli  other;  the  needle  or  liar  h  «  to  be  mMgncti/.ed  ih  laiil 
flat  on  tho  xnrfueo  of  the  barh,  with  it^  centre  over  the 
hpaco  between  the  magnetn.  If  the  bar  Ut  be  ningneti/cd 
is  a  compasHiieedlo  having  a  cup  for  MiF-pen<ion,  the  i-itp 
can  he  placed  between  the  magneto.  The  magnetK  M  M' 
are  now  Henaratcd  by  moving  them  in  opposite  direetionf, 
while  the  oar  ii  h  remainH  stationary,  until  the  bar  rc-tn 
with  its  extremities  in  contact  with  the  two  magnelM  ;  it  in 
then  slifl  otf  nideways,  removed  to  tuiuw  distance,  but  Ktill 
kept  parallel  to  the  magnets,  which  are  to  be  roMlored  to 
their  former  position,  ami  the  bar  or  needle  replaced  for  a 
new  operation.  The  ptdes  N  and  S  of  the  magneln  contipire 
in  their  action  on  the  bar  »  •:  the  ptde  N  of  tho  magnet  M 
attracts  all  of  the  S.  ptdarity  an*I  repels  the  N..  whilst  tho 
pole  S  of  the  bar  M'  attracts  all  of  the  X.  prdanty  and  re- 
pels the  S.  :  hcnec,  in  the  final  and  permanent  magnetic 
cfmdition  of  the  bar,  tho  po><iti{m  of  the  poles  *  n  is  tlio  re- 
verse of  the  ])oles  \  S  of  the  bars.  A  t-mall  needle  will  be- 
como  magnetized  to  saturation  by  ono  ojperation  of  tliiH 
kind  perf<»rmed  on  each  of  its  surfaces:  for  larger  bar.«, 
two  or  tiirec  or  more  repetitions  are  necessary.  A  dozen 
bars  or  plates  may  be  nnignetized  in  this  way  in  a  very 
few  minutes,  and  bars  or  jilates  of  sixteen  inches  to  two 
feet  in  length,  and  up  to  a  (piartcr  of  an  inch  thick,  may  be 
magneti/ecl  within  a  minute.  J)r.  Knight  thus  made  the 
bars  of  Iiis  two  great  compoun»l  magnets,  at  ])rcsenl  in  the 
possession  of  the  Royal  Society.  Kach  magnet  contains 
2-llt  bars  of  I.')  inches  in  length,  1  inch  wide,  and  half  an 
inch  thick.  We  have  no  authentic  record  of  the  power  of 
this  magnet  during  Knight's  life.  Faraday  in  IS.'KI  found 
that  when  a  soft  iron  cylinder  I  foot  long  and  J  inch  in 
diameter  was  phiecd  across  the  dissimilar  poles  of  these 
two  magnets,  a  force  of  about  100  pounds  was  required  to 
break  down  the  attractive  power. 

In  .'V-pinus's  mcthodthe  ends  of  the  bar  to  be  magnetized 
rc^t  upon  the  ends  of  the  opposite  poles  of  two  powerful 
magnets,  «  U,  as  shown  in  Fig.  J<.     Two  movable  magnets, 

Fig.  8. 


c  ancl  f/,  are  placed  on  the  middle  of  the  bar.  with  the  poles 
of  each  of  the  same  name  as  that  of  the  pole  of  (he  fixed 
magnet  nearest  it.  These  two  magnets,  separated  by  a 
block  of  wood,  are  placed  at  an  inclination  of  1  j°  to  20*^  to 
the  bar.  In  this  posiiitm  the  two  magnets  are  8lid  together 
from  one  extremity  to  tlic  other  of  the  bar.  so  that  each 
half  of  the  bar  has  had  the  same  number  of  strokes.  When 
the  bar  is  thick  tho  above  operation  has  to  be  repeated  on 
each  side  of  the  bar.  Thi.s  method  gives  a  powerful  mag- 
netization, but  has  tho  drawback  of  .sometimes  producing 
consequent  points  and  an  irregular  magnetization. 

MftboiliifSiptufttitl  I/uttfi/r  Tourfi. —  Duhaniel'fi  method 
of  separated  double  touch  is  similar  to  that  of  ^Kpinus.  with 
the  exception  that  the  two  movable  magnets.  C  I)  {Fig.  9), 

Idaced  on  the  centre  of  tho  bar.  arc  not  separated  by  the 
dock  of  wofid.  and  also  they  are  not  slid /o'/rf/ifr  backward 
and  forward  over  the  bar;  but  they  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  being  drawn  apart  from  the  centre  to  the  ends  of 
tho  bar.  .Vfter  they  have  reached  tho  ends,  the  magnet.-i 
aro  raised  from  the  bar.  their  pides  placed  together  over 
the  centre  of  tho  bar.  and  again  drawn  asunder.  Tliis 
method  is  less  powerful  than  ^Epinus's,  but  gives  a  more 
regular  magnetization.  It  is  much  employed  in  tho  mag- 
netization of  compass-needles. 

Fig.  9. 


Maffiirtizatinit    ht/  .Uf.M.*  ,f   ,./'    Voltaic   Ehr- 

tricity. — A  powerful  and  equable  magnetization  is  effected 
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by  enclosing  the  bar  in  a  helix  through  which  a  current  of 
voltaic  electricity  passes.  If  we  assume  that  the  current 
moves  from  the  carbon  to  the  zinc  pole  of  the  liattery,  then 
the  end  of  the  bar  facing  us,  around  which  the  current  flows 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  liands  of  a  watch,  will  be  the 
S.  pole  of  the  magnet.  The  following  modification  of  this 
method  is  the  most  powerful  means  known  for  the  mag- 
netization of  large  steel  bars.  The  bar  to  be  magnetized  is 
placed  between  the  opposite  poles  of  two  powerful  electro- 
magnets (see  Electro-Magnetism)  A  B,  A'  B'  (Fig.  10). 
Fig.  10. 

BlA.  C.   ~ 
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The  voltaic  current  which  passes  through  these  electro- 
magnets also  passes  through  a  helix  C,  which  is  moved 
backward  and  forward  the  same  number  of  times  over  each 
half  of  the  magnet,  and  is  finally  brought  to  rest  in  the 
centre  of  the  bar.  By  this  method  the  most  powerful  per- 
manent compound  magnets  have  been  produced. 

Qitah'ticf  of  Stp.rl  for  Artifciaf  Mftf/uetft. — From  experi- 
ments of  Scoresby  it  would  ajipear  that  for  large  or  massive 
single  or  compound  magnets  of  the  straight-bar  form  the 
best  material  is  hard  cant  steel;  for  horseshoe  magnets,  if 
single,  cast  steel  annealed  from  file  hardness  at  a  temper- 
ature of  about  .t50°,  or  shear  steel  a  little  reduced  :  and  for 
compound  horseshoe  magnets,  cast  steel  annealed  at  4SU° 
to  500°,  or  shear  steel  perfectly  hard  ;  for  compass-needles, 
if  single  and  heavy,  such  as  are  suited  for  stormy  weather, 
hard  eant  steel;  if  light  or  of  moderate  weight,  whether 
single  or  compound,  the  best  cast  steel  annealed  at  500°  or 
550°,  or  hard  shear  steel,  or  hard  cast  steel  from  Bradford 
iron ;  and  for  very  light  needles  or  other  small  magnets, 
the  best  cast  steel  annealed  at  the  heat  of  boiling  oil.  Cast- 
iron  b^rs,  if  hardened  at  the  end,  are  capable  of  forming 
powerful  and  permanent  magnets.  Hearder  constructed  a 
compound  magnet  formed  of  twenty-four  bars,  each  weighing 
3  pounds,  which  lifted  GO  pounds.  The  practice  of  harden- 
ing the  ends  only  of  bars  destined  for  magnets  is  not  to  be 
recommended,  as  this  mode  of  tempering  possesses  no  ad- 
vantage as  to  capacity,  while  it  has  much  disadvantage  as 
to  tenaciousness,  except  in  very  thin  bars.  A  moderate 
hardening  throughout  is  the  most  efficacious.  Scoresby 
found  a  constant  relation  between  the  ductility  of  iron  and 
its  magnetic  capacity :  the  best  iron  possesses  the  highest 
magnetic  quality.  He  examined  magnetically  all  the  va- 
rieties of  steel,  both  hard  and  soft,  and  the  results  he  ob- 
tained revealed  such  a  relation  between  the  magnetical 
properties  of  several  bars  and  the  denomination  of  the  steel 
of  which  they  were  made  as  to  show  that  it  might  not  be 
impossible  that  magnetism  may  be  rendered  available  for 
ascertaining  not  only  the  degree  of  carburation,  but  even 
for  determining  the  quality  of  iron  out  of  which  the  steel 
may  have  been  manufactured. 

Sapersnturated  Magnets. — Magnets  made  by  the  processes 
of  double  touch  and  of  the  voltaic  current  are  often  super- 
saturated :  that  is,  they  contain  more  sejiarated  magnetisms 
than  the  bar  can  maintain  separated  when  it  is  left  to 
itself;  for  after  these  magnets  have  been  made  their  mag- 
netic powers  gradually  diminish  until  they  reach  the  con- 
dition of  saturation.  This  condition  is  sometimes  reached 
only  after  a  long  period,  which  may  be  shortened  by  the 
action  on  the  bar  of  variable  temperature  and  molecular 
vibrations.  Those  vibrations,  however,  if  they  act  on  the 
bar  during  its  magnetization,  really  aid  the  process,  and 
are  often  employed  to  overcome  the  coercitivc  force  of  the 
bar. 
at  each 

has  been  studied  by  Quetelet,  who  found  that  in  order  to 
obtain  the  condition  of  saturation  the  strokes  of  the  m.ag- 
nets  had  to  be  made  on  all  sides  of  the  bar  undergoing 
magnetization.  (Jenerally,  twelve  strokes  gave  liim  the 
maximum  of  magnetization.  Ho  found  that  after  any 
number  X  of  strokes,  the  magnetic  intensity  /,  in  function 
of  the  maximum  intensity  1,  which  the  bar  can  receive,  is 
given  by  the  formula  i  =  I  (1— 0..36V.7).  The  magneti- 
zation in  Quctelet's  experiments  was  effected  by  the  method 
of  Diiliauiel.  (The  reader  who  desires  further  Information 
in  reference  to  the  materials  em])loycd  in  the  constrm-tion 
of  steel  magnets  and  tlie  various  jiroeesses  of  magnetization 
will  find  a  largo  fund  of  experience  in  Seoresby's  Mittjwt- 
ical  Invest iffations,  London,  ]S.'i9-'(4.) 

Terrestrial  Magnetism. — Mariner'^  Compass. —  The  Mtttj- 
vctic  fJrrlinttiinu. — It  is  not  known  by  whom  and  when  a 
natural  or  artificial  magnet  was  first  suspended  by  a  thread 
or  floated  on  water,  and  the  discovery  made  that  it  placed 
itself  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  lino.  All  that  wo  are 
certain  of  in  the  early  history  of  this  discovery  is,  that  in 
the  twelfth  century    tlic  magnetic   ncedlo   was  known  in 


The  eocrcitivo  force  yields  only  slowly  step  by  step 
uh  stroke  of  the  magnetizing  bar.     This  phenomenon 


I  France,  for  Guyot  of  Provins  about  1180  wrote  a  poem 
called  La  Bible  Oui/ot — the  manuscript  of  which  is  now  in 
the  Paris  library — in  which  he  tells  how  a  needle  which  has 
been  rubbed  by  the  marinierc  {as  he  calls  the  loadstone) 
will  point  to  the  pole-star,  and  in  the  dark  nights,  without 
moon  or  stars,  will  guide  the  mariner  on  his  course.  It  is 
also  to  be  remarked  that  Europeans  have  always  marked 
the  N.  point  of  the  mariner's  compass  by  a.  jUui-de-Hs. 
Some  historians,  with  Humboldt,  give  the  invention  of  tlie 
compass  to  the  Chinese  at  a  date  over  1000  b.  c,  but  others 
who  have  as  carefully  examined  into  the  subject  state  that 
they  arc  convinced  that  the  Chinese  learned  the  directive 
property  of  the  magnet  from  the  early  European  navigators. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  mode  of  sus- 
pension of  the  needle  in  which  the  Chinese  persist  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  was  used  by  the  early  Dutch  navigators. 
The  fact  that  the  needle  does  not  point  to  the  N.  at  all  places 
was  early  known.  The  discovery  that  it  changed  its  direc- 
tion of  j)ointing  with  a  change  of  place  is  generally  attrib- 
uted to  Columbus,  but  this  is  incorrect,  for  the  departure 
of  the  needle  from  the  geographic  meridian  (called  its 
variation  or  declination)  is  marked  down  for  difi'erent  points 
of  the  sea  on  the  atlas  of  Andrea  Bianco,  which  was  made 
in  the  year  1430.  AV'hat  Columbus  really  discovered  was  a 
line  of  no  variation  2A°  E.  of  the  Isle  of  Corvo  in  the 
Azores,  on  Sept.  i;^,  1492. 

The  (^ycle  of  the  Variation  in  Declination. — Some  time 
after  this,  about  1020,  it  was  found  that  the  needle  did  not 
keep  one  line  of  direction  even  in  the  same  place,  but  slowly 
changed  its  angle  with  the  meridian  year  by  year.  This 
discovery  is  generally  attributed  to  Gillebrand  of  England. 
He  had  compared  the  variation  observed  at  London  by 
Burroughs,  Guntcr.  and  himself,  and  found  that  the  N. 
end  of  the  needle  was  gradually  drawing  more  to  the  west- 
ward, for  Norman  and  Burroughs  had  observed  it  to'point 
11  J°  to  the  E.  of  N.  in  1580;  Gunter  had  found  its  de- 
viation only  6^°  in  1062  ;  and  he  himself  had  observed  only 
4°  in  10.34.  The  examination  of  all  of  the  observations 
made  at  London  show  that  in  1580  the  N.  end  of  the  needle 
pointed  11°  15'  to  the  E.  of  X.  In  1002  the  declination 
had  fallen  to  0°  15',  and  in  1000  the  needle  pointed  due  N. 
and  S.  In  1730  it  pointed  13°  W.;  in  1705,  20°  AV.;  in  1818 
it  reached  its  maximum  westerly  position  of  24°  41' ;  then 
it  began  a  retrograde  motion  to  the  E.,  and  in  1850  the  de- 
clination was  only  22°  30'  W. :  in  1S05,  21°  0'  W. ;  while 
in  the  present  year  the  declination  at  London  is  about  20° 
AV.  The  N.  end  of  the  needle  has  at  London  moved  about 
3|°  to  the  eastward  during  the  last  thirty  years.  These 
figures  show  a  remarkable  motion  in  the  needle,  governed 
by  some  cause  acting  regularly  through  a  long  period  of 
time.  We  see  that  it  occu])ied  158  years  for  the  needle  to 
swing  from  the  geographic  meridian  into  its  extreme  west- 
erly declination,  and  that  after  reaching  this  extreme  posi- 
tion it  at  once  began  its  approach  to  the  meridian.  Thus, 
in  about  320  years  it  makes  one  oscillation ;  and  what  is 
remarkable  is,  that  in  this  oscillation  it  follows  the  same 
kind  of  motion  as  the  pendulum,  moving  faster  as  it  swings 
towards  the  meridian,  and  gradually  slackening  its  motion 
as  it  proceeds  to  the  limits  of  its  oscillation. 

Dailij  Variations  of  the  Mat/netic  Needle. — Perturbations. 
— If  an  elastic  rod  be  clamped  at  one  end  and  bent  from 
its  natural  position,  its  free  end  will  vibrate  with  a  regular 
motion  like  a  swinging  pendulum  ;  but  this  free  end  may 
at  the  same  time  have  shorter  and  quicker  swings,  and 
carry  these  along  in  its  main  vibration.  Observations  have 
shown  that  in  this  manner  the  magnetic  needle  also  vi- 
brates, for  it  dr)es  not  move  steadily  year  after  year,  or 
even  day  after  day,  in  its  320  years'  swing,  but.  as  (iraliam 
discovered  in  1722,  the  needle  makes  during  its  main  oscilla- 
tion many  minor  vibrations.  Some  of  these  follow  regular 
laws;  others  apparently  follow  no  law.  and  arc  hence  called 
perturbatiouH.  Among  the  former  is  the  regular  march  of 
the  daily  variation  discovereil  by  (Jraliam.  This  motion 
depends  upon  the  apparent  positi()n  of  the  sun,  and  there- 
fore follows  the  time  of  the  geographic  meridian  of  the 
place  where  the  needle  is  (d)served.  In  the  norlhern  hem- 
isphere the  northern  end  of  the  nccfllc  has  its  extreme 
easterly  position  tour  or  five  hours  before  miclday ;  hence 
it  begins  to  swing  with  an  increasing  velocity,  which  at- 
tains its  maximum  nearly  at  the  moment  when  the  sun 
crosses  the  magnelic  meridian  of  tlu;  station.  One  or  two 
hours  afterwanl  the  needle  comes  to  rest,  and  soon  after 
begins  its  eastward  swing,  anil  comes,  with  a  slight  second- 
ary vibration,  to  its  first  position  about  sunrise.  The  arc 
of  tho  daily  oscillation  is  small,  only  from  5'  to  25';  and 
its  extent  changes  with  the  seasons,  being  nearly  propor- 
tional to  the  diurnal  arc  described  by  the  sun.  Thus,  IVom 
Dr.  Bai^he's  observations  at  Philadelphia  the  mean  daily 
arc  of  vibration  for  tho  year  is  7i';  for  summer  it  is  10^', 
and  for  winter  it  is  5i'.  This  daily  variation  also  increases 
from  tho  magnetio  equator  to  its  poles.     Un  the  equator  it 
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in  only  .'!',  whllo  Dr.  Kiino  found  over  60'  at  Honsnolaor 

lliul>.,r,  N.  Int.  "S"  .'17'. 

Th'-  <'ijilr  i,f  llii:  lliinijr  iif  /Mil;/  Million  in  Dnlinntiim 
till!  Hiliiti'  111  I  fir  (.[i/r/r  Iff  ihi'  Amiiilnt  iif  Sfiiillril  Siilitr  Sltr- 
fiii-e  and  f/ir  CyrU.  iif  tlif  Fi-fi/ninrif  of  ihr  Aiifurit  l^iilariH, 
—  Yrt.  iilKilliur  ciiuH*',  ii]t|)iinjritly  n-moviMl  frniii  tho  L'firlh, 
ttlTcrlii  tlio  inil|;liHiii|i<  lA'  lliv  niM'illcV  iluily  Bwiii);  ;  ivliii^li, 
Htnili;;o  to  Hay,  Hot-iiiH  t<»  (h'[M-iiil  iijifm  tin;  romltlioii  nC  tho 
BunV  nilrfiicc!.  W«  owd  tiiiM  ^lir^roviiry  to  tlio  liiboiH  of  tlireo 
liKMi.  I''ii-f*t,  CouiiKoUor  Schwiihe  of  ]>uhi4iiu,  tluriiiany,  !«!- 
Riiii  in  I.***-')!  fljtity  ol)><;rviitionw  on  tin-  itiiiiitit-r,  wi/c*,  itiiil 
poHiliiiTi  of  tlio  ynot-4  wliicli  iirt;  ni;iirly  uhviivH  viwiblo  on 
the  noliir  disk.  Ilo  kept  »\<  tliivic  (ili^xTvnlionn  for  forty- 
ninn  VLMir.'i.  In  Is.'iO,  .^i-liwiilio  fLnnoun(M'<l  tinit  tlu*  ittnount 
of  spotted  KnrfilL'u  wliirli  ypiirly  (ippoiir.-*  on  the  Ktin  followd 
a  ri".;iihir  liiw.  \^ii\n\f  tliroiiijh  ii  ('yiMf;  in  uljont  ten  yeiirH. 
Tliii^<.  in  IHIWI  IV  liir);c  niMnliei-  of  spots  wns  vihiljli'.  lint  in 
IMii.')  \(>ry  U'.vt  were  seen  ;  iiltfr  this  tlii'V  Im-cuiiu'  inori!  imd 
niori;  nnnieroiis.  nntil  in  ISTtl  they  hiid  roliolied  their  inux- 
inniin  iiniount.  .Ahmit  the  siiini;  tinio  that  .^fhwiibo  f^avo 
this  ilisi'ovcry  to  lh(!  world.  I'rof.  Laniont  (d'  iMiinioh  dis- 
co\  iTi'd  llnit  tho  fhiily  rjini^e  of  the  needlo'H  vibration  went 
thi-oii;;h  a  sirniliir  (rytde.  \'ery  soon  afterwards  tlen.  Sabino 
of  l']ii;;Iand  discovered  independently  the  same  fact,  which 
ho  ileduced  from  obser\'ntions  made  at  phu^os  so  far  removed 
from  each  other  as  Toronto  in  Canada  and  llobarton  in  \'an 
Dienien's  Land,  and  was  thus  led  to  refer  the  eyele  to  some 
caaso  exterior  to  the  earth,  and  jtointetl  out  the  eoineidenee 
of  the  ten-yenr  solar-sp()t  cycle  and  that  of  the  daily  range 
of  variation  of  the  nia;inet.  At  tiiittingen,  fiir  example, 
the  ilaily  variation  is  I'  [greater  durin;^  the  year  of  the 
greatest  number  of  spots  than  durinj;  the  year  of  tlu;  least. 

Miuinillc  I'crtllrhiiliiiun  iinil  llii-  Ailinril  I'liliirii. — The 
maj^net  is  often  subject  to  sudden  and  extensi\'C  motions 
in  variation,  coming  at  unexpected  times,  and  affceting 
simultaneously  magnets  suspended  at  great  di.-tances  from 
each  oilier.  These  disturbances  arc  often,  though  not  al- 
ways, accompanied  by  displays  of  the  aurora  polaris.  and 
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it  has  been  observed  that  the  flashes  and  lateral  movements 
of  tlie  auroral  I'ulunins  are  always  aecompanietl  by  simul- 
tancDUS  movements  of  the  magnet  in  de(dination.  .\lso, 
an  examination  of  extended  scries  of  observations  on  au- 
roras has  led  to  the  remarkable  discovery  that  they  obey 
periods  of  maximum  and  minimum  frequency,  coinciding 
with  the  cycles  of  the  solar  spots  and  of  the  mean  daily 
range  in  declination.  The  accompanying  tigure  (11)  exhib- 
its the  motions  of  the  magnet  observed  by  the  writer  during 
the  exhibition  of  the  brilliant  aurora  of  the  evening  of 
Oct.  It.  IsTil.  The  vertical  divisions  t»f  the  figure,  as  shown 
on  the  left,  equal  W  of  are  each.  The  r.  M.  times  of  obser- 
vation are  gi\cn  on  the  upper  horizontal  line.  The  dis- 
tances of  the  broken  line  above  0°  show  western,  and 
those  below  eastern,  positions  of  the  X.  end  of  the  magnet, 
referred  to  the  line  0°,  which  is  the  meaii  declination  of 
Oct,  II,  1S70.  The  line  P  represents  the  range  (1S'.-|:1)  of 
Oct.  It.  A  is  the  position  the  magnet  had  (-i-9'..3;>)  at  lA. 
17m.  p.  M.  on  Oct.  14.  while  B  is  tho  declination  (  —  7'. 25) 


ftt  8A.  A.  M.  (thn  time  of  fyttn\x*t  eai>l«rn  doeliniition)  on 
tlio  inorninK  of  Oel.  15.  Obnorvulionn  nia<lo  on  the  iiuroru 
simultaneously  with  thoiu!  on  tho  iniigniit  Hhowcd  that  Ibo 
motion  of  the  magnet  coincided  in  its  inuxinia  and  loinimii 
with  the  greatest  activity  of  the  aurora.  'I  be  rapid  and 
steady  easterly  motion,  from  7A.  luin.ii  to  xh.  inn.'.i,  of 
41!'. oi  is  remarkable.  Tho  Hashing  up  of  brilliant  green- 
ish auroral  streuuierH  or  eolumns  was  oljservcd  ut  the  tiuio 
of  tho  beginning  of  this  easterly  nndiou. 

The  direction  of  pruMoiit  research  is  to  the  di«covcTy,  If 
possible,  of  eoiiHtanl  reliilioiiN  between  the  sudden  dellee- 
tions  of  the  magnet  and  the  sudden  outburst  observvd  in 
the  ehromosphere  of  the  sun.  (.Sec  Hi  !i.)  Hevcrai  such  co- 
incidences have  been  observed  by  I'rof.  Young  and  others, 
but  more  extended  anr!  systematic  observations  are  re- 
quired to  ]M-o\e  that  a  |)liysieal  connection  betweiiii  tho 
phenomena  really  exists,  though  that  IhiM  is  probably  Iho 
ease  every  one  admits. 

Thr  [Jip  iif  tlic  Milipiettr  \ec(Ilr. —  }tnf/nr(ic  I'uUn  niid 
Eqiiiilur. —  Hobert  Norman,  whom  (Jilbert  dei'eribes  us  "a 
gooil  seaman  anil  an  ingenious  artilicor,  who  first  discover- 
ed Ihr  ili/i  of  magnetic  iron,"  observed  in  1570  that  if  u  bar 
of  Bteel  is  supported  on  its  centre  of  gravity,  so  that  it  will 
necessarily  remain  in  any  jiosition  in  wliicli  it  is  plai'ed,  it 
will,  after  liaving  been  magnetized,  swing  into  the  mag- 
netic meridian  ami  place  its  length  at  an  angle  with  the 
horizon,  in  the  northern  magnetic  hemisphere  the  .\.  end 
of  the  neeiUe  points  downivard,  making,  for  example  nt 
New  York,  an  angle  of  about  7,".°  with  the  horizon  ;  in  the 
southern  magnetic  hemisphere  the  !^,  jiole  of  the  magnet 
points  ilownward.  This  phenomenon  is  called  the  ilip  of 
the  lo  cdlc.  We  shall  proceed  to  examine  tho  behavior  of 
such  a  needle  when  it  is  carridl  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  froeeeding  N.  and  to  the  W.  of  New  Y'ork.  we  shall 
observe  the  N.  end  of  the  neciUc  di|)ping  more  ami  more, 
until,  having  reached  a  .\.  lat.  of  711"  5',  and  a  W.  Ion. 
of  Ull°  411',  we  have  attained  the  position  where  Com. 
Koss  in  1(>:'.2  first  observed  the  needle  taking  an  exactly 
perpendicular  position.  This  point  is  called  the  -V.  mag- 
netic pole  of  the  earth.  It  is  inferred  from  observations 
on  the  dip  in  the  southern  hemisphere  that  a  southern 
magnetic  pole — where  the  needle  will  be  vertical  with  its 
S.  jiole  downward — exists  about  lat.  S.  70°  and  Ion.  I2i>° 
E.  of  (ireenwich.  This  would  place  this  pule  in  llie  ter- 
ritory discovered  Ijy  our  eountryman  Wilkes.  No  explorer, 
however,  has  reached  the  S,  magnetic  )>olc. 

Miii/uriir  ICifiiiiliir. — lietween  these  two  poles,  along  an 
irregular  line  in  the  trojiics,  the  needle  does  not  dip,  but 
holds  a  truly  liori/.onlal  position.  This  line,  passing  round 
the  globe  near  its  equator,  in  every  jiart  of  which  the  di|i 
is  nothing,  is  called  the  miiijiiriic  cqnnii.r,  which  is  a  very 
irregular  line,  crossing  the  equator  at  y'oin- points,  as  shown 
in  Kig.  12,  where  the  full  line  E  E  is  the  geographic  equa- 
tor, and  the  dotted  line 
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M  M  M  is  the  magnetic 
cquatitr.  The  general 
inclination  of  the  mag- 
netic equator  to  the  geo- 
graphic equator  is  about 
12°,  its  principal  inter- 
sections or  nodes  being 
in  1131°  ^V.  Ion.  and 
6GJ°  E.  Ion.  from  tJreen- 
wich  ;  and  it  is  a  toler- 
ably regular  line  throughout  one-half  of  its  circumference 
in  the  Atlantic  antl  Indian  oceans.  "The  exact  position 
of  the  nodes  ami  the  true  form  of  tho  magnetic  equator 
have  been  determined  wilii  great  care  by  Morlet  and  Ilan- 
stecn.  There  are  some  slight  difl'erences  in  their  results, 
which  have  been  pointed  out  by  .-Vrago  in  the  following  ex- 
cellent summary  of  the  results  of  their  inquiry  :  ••  Itoth 
Morlet  and  Ilansteen  place  the  magnetic  equator  wholly  to 
the  S.  of  the  terrestrial  equator,  betiveen  .Africa  and  Amer- 
ica, its  greatest  southern  latitude  being  at  25°:  one  node 
is  in  Africa,  in  about  22°  of  E.  Ion.,  or  in  Is"  according  to 
Morlet.  In  setting  out  towards  the  E.  from  this  node, 
which  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  that  part  of  the  .African 
continent,  the  magnetic  equator  a*lvanecs  rapidly  to  the 
N.  of  the  terrestrial  equator,  quits  .Africa  a  little  to  the  .*. 
of  Cape  (iuardafui.  and  in  the  -Arabian  Sea  it  attains  it.' 
most  northerly  latitude  of  about  12°  in  02°  of  E.  Ion. 
Between  this  meridian  and  174°  E.  the  magnetic  equator  is 
constantly  to  the  N.  of  the  equinoctial  line.  It  cut.s  the  In- 
dian iieninsulaa  little  to  the  N.of  Cape  Comorin.  traverses 
thetiulfof  Bengal,  making  a  slight  advance  to  the  equi- 
noctial, from  which  it  is  only  S°  distant  at  the  Gulf  of  ?iani. 
It  then  rea.scends  a  little  to  the  N..  almost  touches  the  N. 
point  of  Borneo,  traverses  the  isle  of  Paragua.  the  strait 
of  whi<di  separates  the  most  southern  of  the  Philijipines 
from  the  isle  of  Mindanao,  and  under  the  meridian  of  Nai- 
gion  it  again  reaches  the  N.  lat.  of  9°.     From  this  point  it 
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traverses  the  archipelago  of  the  Caroline  Islands,  and  de- 
scends rapidly  to  the  equinoctial  lin6.  which  it  cuts,  ac- 
cording to  Morlet.  in  174°,  and  according  to  Hansteen  in 
187°  of  E.  Ion.  There  is  much  less  of  uncertainty  respect- 
ing the  position  of  a  second  node,  also  situated  in  the 
Paljific  Ocean.  Its  W.  Ion.  ought  to  he  about  120°  ;  but 
while  Morlet's  inquiries  lead  him  to  conclude  that  the  mag- 
netic equator  merely  touches  the  equinoctial  at  that  point, 
and  then  bends  again  to  the  S.,  Hun^teen  makes  it  cross 
the  line  into  the  northern  henuspherc,  and  continue  then 
through  an  extent  of  15°  of  Ion.,  nnd  then  return  south- 
ward and  cross  the  equinoctial  again  in  about  108°  of  W. 
Ion.,  or  23°  from  the  W.  coast  of  America.  This  discrep- 
ancy between  the  deductions  of  Morlet  and  Hanfteen  is, 
after  all,  very  trivial,  for  in  the  case  just  mentioned  the 
magnetic  equator  does  not  go  more  than  1^°  to  the  N.  of 
the  equinoctial;  and  in  general  the  magnetic  equator  of 
j\Inrlet  differs  in  no  part  so  much  as  2°  in  latitude  from 
that  of  Hansteen.  The  magnetic  equator  thus  traced  over 
the  globe  has  a  motion  from  E.  to  V>'.,  in  so  far  as  can  be 
determinetl  by  di'-ect  observations  on  the  position  of  its 
nodes.  The  two  nodes  of  Hansteen.  corresponding  to  the 
tangent  node  of  Morlet,  are  divided  between  108°  and  12fi° 
of  W.  Ion.  In  1819.  Freycinet  found,  on  board  the  Uranie, 
that  this  node  was  in  132°  of  W.  Ion.  :  and  Pabine  found 
that  the  node  in  Africa,  which  was  far  from  the  coast  in 
1780,  had  advanced  from  E.  to  W.  even  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Morlet  found  that  the  dip  of  the  nec<lle  diminished 
wherever  the  motion  of  the  equator  tended  to  diminish 
the  magnetic  latitude,  and  that  it  increased,  on  the  con- 
trary, wherever  the  magnetic  latitude  was  increased — a 
result  confirmed  by  observation." 

Iiiffiiftth/  of  TencKtrial  Mar/netism  at  Dijfcreut  Points  of 
the  Efirth's  Surfnrc. — The  magnetic  intensity  of  any  point 
of  the  globe  can  be  determined  by  observations  on  the  times 
of  vibration  of  a  dipjiing-needle.  The  dipping-needle  holds 
to  terrestrial  magnetism  the  same  relation  thnt  a  ]iendulum 
does  to  gravitation.  In  a  state  of  rest  both  show  the  direc- 
tion of  the  resultants  of  these  forces,  nnd  if  set  in  vibration 
we  can  from  the  number  of  these  vibrations  in  a  given  time 
determine  the  intensity  of  these  forces  if  the  known  action 
of  terrestrial  magnetism  or  gra\  itation  of  any  one  ]n)int  of 
the  earth  is  taken  as  unity.  Thus,  if  »  and  "'  respectively 
represent  the  number  of  vibrations  made  in  the  same  time 
by  the  same  needle  at  the  same  temperature  at  two  differ- 
ent stations  on  the  earth,  and  F  and  F'  the  intensities  of 
magnetism  at  these  two  points,  then  F  :  F' =  j/'-'  :  ii''^.  But 
this  method  is  of  no  practical  value,  on  account  of  the  fric- 
tion of  the  axis  of  revolution  of  the  dipping-needle;  and 
really  to  obtain  the  relative  intensities  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netic forces  we  must  deduce  them  from  observations  made 
t>n  the  vibrations  of  a  horizontal  needle  suspended  by  a 
thread  free  of  torsion.  In  this  case  the  force  F  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  dipping-needle  is  sujiposcd  to  be  decomposed 
into  two  others — one  vertical  and  destroyed  by  t!ie  suspend- 
ing thread  ;  the  other,  wliieh  we  will  call  /",  is  horizontal, 
au'l  in  the  magnetic  meridian.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
latter  the  needle  makes  its  oscillations.  If  we  call  i  the 
angle  of  the  dip  at  the  place  of  observation,  we  shall  have 
f=  F  cos  ?'.  The  (fseillations  are  isochronous  if  they  do 
not  exceed  3°  or  4°.  Hence,  to  obtain  the  relative  mag- 
netic intensities  of  two  places  of  observation,  we  obtain  n 
and  »',  the  number  of  ostMlhitions  during  the  same  time  of 
the  same  magnet  of  hard  steel  at  the  two  stations.  Let  i 
and  (■'  be  the  dips,  /and  y  the  intensities  of  the  horizontal 
components,  and  F  and  F'  the  magnetic  intensities  at  the  two 

»2       p      Y  cos  i         ,  F        «2  cos  {' 

stations;  then  — -  =  ^7-=_— - — -;   whence --  = ~ — ■. 

n'*      J        je'cos?'  F'       »('2  cos  i' 

In  1708,  Humboldt  observed  a  point  of  minimum  intensity 
on  the  magnetic  equator  in  Southern  Peru,  and  this  value 
has  been  adopted  as  the  unit  of  intensity  by  those  who  use 
the  method  of  ostriilati<m  in  determining  tlicse  intensities. 
The  following  table  gives  the  terrestrial  magnetic  inten- 
sities on  the  basis  of  Humboldt'.s  observed  unit: 

Place*  or  Observation.  Ycnrn.  Lntitudoit.  Mag.  Intensity. 

St.  Antonio 1R02  0°    0'  1.0S7 

Carthagcna ISOI  10^  2r.'  N.  J.204 

Nuw  York 1822  40°  4.r  1.80;t 

Naples Ifin5  40°  .10'  1.274 

Lyons IfiO.T  45°  46'  l.:J33 

Paris IfiOO  48°  ,52'  1.M48 

Brussels 1«29  .'i0°fl2'  L:J74 

Berlin IS29  .'i2°  flP  1..^GG 

riiristianin 1H20  .'50°.').')'  l.-JIO 

St.  Petersburg 1K28  59°  6G'  1.410 

linffiii's  Ray 1818  f.2°  43'  1..'590 

SpitzberKcn 1823  79°  40'  1.507 

The  magnetic  intensity  has  been  determined  at  many 
points  on  the  earth,  and  the  results  reacdicd  are  that  there 
IS  an  incirease  of  magnetic  intensity  as  wc  go  from  tlic  mag- 
netic equator  to  its  poles,  and  that  the  intensity  incroascs 
more  rapidly  in  the  southern  hemisphere  than  in  the  north- 


ern as  we  recede  from  the  equator.  According  to  Sabine, 
it  is  equal  to  l.()24  at  the  N.  magnetic  pole,  which  is  less 
than  he  found  it  at  New  York,  where  it  is  l.bOii,  whilst  near 
the  S.  magnetic  pole,  at  Mount  Erebus,  Ross  found  it  equal 
to  2.062.  The  minimum  of  intensity,  0.706,  was  obsci-ved 
by  Erman  in  S.  lat.  ll)°  o'J'  and  10°  2'  of  E.  hm.  Biot 
gives  the  following  formula,  which  represents  with  toler- 
able accuracy  the  variation  of  magnetic  intensity  with  the 
latitude:  \^\f  \-\-'^  sin^  /  .  .  ,  ,  in  which  V  is  the  intensity 
and  /  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  observation. 

Dcte.nninatiun  of  the  Dech'uation. — We  will  now  concisely 
describe  those  instrumental  methods  by  which  are  deter- 
mined the  three  magnetic  elements  just  discussed — viz.  the 
declinntion,  the  dip,  and  the  iulfitsitif.  The  declination  is 
most  accurately  determined  with  the  instrument  rej>re- 
sented  in  Fig.  13,  called  a  derJinometer.     E  is  a  theodolite 
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whose  telescope,  like  a  transit  instrument,  rotates  on  a  hor- 
izontal axis.  This  telescope  has  also  a  motion  around  a 
vertical  axis,  and  this  motion  in  azimuth  is  measured  by  a 
horizontal  divided  circle.  B  is  a  magnet  suspended  by  un- 
twisted silk-tibres.  Attached  to  the  magnet  is  a  small  fiame 
C  carrying  two  crossed  spider-threads.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  magnet  is  a  frame  D,  in  which  is  a  lens  wliose  piin- 
cipal  focus  is  exactly  in  the  plane  of  the  cross-threads. 
The  rays  issuing  from  the  illuminated  threads  will  there- 
fore emerge  from  the  lens  as  parallel  rays,  and  when  the 
axis  of  the  telescope  is  coincident  with,  or  parallel  to,  the 
axis  of  the  lens,  we  shall  see  distinctly  the  image  of  the 
cross-threads  when  the  focus  of  the  telescope  is  adjusted 
to  parallel  rays,  or.  what  is  the  same,  when  the  telescr>pc 
gives  the  distinct  image  of  a  star.  After  the  telescope  has 
been  adjusted  so  that  the  point  of  crossing  of  the  threads 
at  its  focus  coincides  with  the  image  of  the  point  of  cross- 
ing of  the  threads  of  the  magnet,  the  reading  is  made  on 
the  horizontal. divided  eircle.  After  this  the  theodolite  is 
turned  on  its  horizontal  and  verti<-al  axes  until  the  pole- 
star  or  some  other  circumpolar  star  is  seen  bisected  by  the 
cross-threads  in  the  telescope.  Knowing  the  time  at  which 
this  bisection  is  made,  the  gcographir  meriflian  is  readily 
computed,  an<l  the  rending  of  (he  iircle  when  the  te'cscoj»c 
points  duo  N.  is  known.  The  <iitl"erencc  hctv.ecn  this 
angular  reading  and  the  one  |)reviously  made  when  the 
cross-threads  of  the  magnet  were  observed  gives  the  mntj- 
tictic  dcrfinatiiin.  H<iwe\i'r,  in  the  abo\e  dcsciiption  we 
have  assumed  that  the  o]iti<'  axis  u(  the  lens  anil  the  mag- 
netic a.xis  of  the  magnet  coincided,  or  were  parallel  t't  each 
other.  This  wc  can  never  assume;  hence,  to  be  sure  of  the 
correct  determination  we  revrmr  the  magnet  in  its  su]pport, 
so  that  the  tlat  sidr  which  formerly  was  up  is  now  ilown. 
Another  reading  is  now  mailc  of  tin-  angle  wliiih  the  mag- 
net makes  witli  the  meridian,  and  the  mean  of  these  two 
readings  gives  the  true  magnetic  declinati<m.  instead 
of  attaching  the  magnet  to  a  frame  carrying  the  eross- 
threatls  and  lens,  tlie  magnet  may  he  tttfuilnt-,  with  a  plato 
of  glass,  cut  with  fine  vertical  lines,  at  one  end  and  the  lens 
at  the  other. 

Dftrrmiuution  of  the  Dip. — The  dip  of  the  magnet  is  the 
inclination  to  the  horizon  which  a  needle  makes  when  it 
can  freely  rotate  around  a  horizontal  a.\is  pausing  through 
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it<4  contru  (if  gravity,  the  ]»lano  of  inotion  of  tlio  ncodlo 
ti(ii)i;{  t,li(3  iiliino  of  tlio  ina^iiclic  inuriditin.  Ki^.  II  hIiowh 
tliu   uHriuiitiai   purtH   ut'   the   bent   form   of    ili|>{iiiig-nuu(llu, 
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known  as  the  Kew  pattern,  from  the  fact  of  its  havinjj  been 
rir?<t  invcntel  iind  useil  at  the  Kcw  Ob^ic^Vfttory.  SN  is  a 
niii'^ni'litr  neeiUe  with  a  ilelieute  steel  axis  rcstin^r  on  two 
]i:n;ill('l  Cil;j;es  of  :ipito.  VV  is  a  vertical  dividet!  circle. 
AttiU'hed  to  an  arm  with  verniers  are  two  niieroscojieH  with 
cro:^a-threads  at  their  foci.  This  arm  glide.s  around  the 
vortical  circle.  To  determine  the  dip.  the  vertical  axis  of 
tlie  in-:tninu'nt  i:^  first  a'ljustcd  to  preserve  a  vertical  posi- 
tion when  the  instrmncnt  is  rotated  aroinul  tliis  nxis.  We 
then  substitute  for  tlie  ma;j;netic  needle  a  similar  one  made 
of  brass,  but  loaded  at  one  of  its  ends,  so  that  this  end 
always  points  downw.ard.  A  sight  is  taken  with  one  of  the 
rciidin-^  inicrroscopes  on  a  cross-thread  stretelieil  over  un 
opening  in  this  eml  of  the  needle.  The  axis  of  the  needle 
is  reversed  and  annthcr  sij;ht  taken,  this  time  on  the  other 
side  of  the  eross-threads.  The  mean  of  the  readings  of 
the  vertical  circle  corresponding^  to  the  above  two  sijjhts 
will  i^ive  the  readirii;  of  the  circle  for  the  vcrticjil  position 
of  the  axis  of  the  needle.  The  mairnctic  needle  is  now 
placed  on  the  agate  edges,  and  the  instrument  is  rotated 
antunl  the  vertical  axis  until  the  pointed  end.  or  medial 
mark,  of  the  nccdlo  points  to  the  vertical  reading  of  the 
circle.  In  this  position  the  plane  of  motion  of  the  needle 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  so  that  on  ro- 
tating the  in-trumcnt  through  '.»0°  the  plane  of  motion  of 
the  needle  is  brought  into  the  magnetic  mericHan.  The 
p(»in<c(i  ends  of  the  needle  are  now  bisected  by  the  two 
reading-microscopes,  and  the  corresponding  readings  on 
the  vortical  circle  taken.  If  the  ncerlle  were  symmetric 
around  its  geometric  axis,  ancl  this  axis  coincidefl  with  the 
mai;nctic  axis  of  the  needle  while  the  latter  turned  truly 
on  its  centre  of  gravity,  the  above  observations  would  give 
the  true  dip:  but  as  we  can  never  assume  that  the  above 
condition*  exist,  we  have  to  adopt  the  following  metliod  of 
ob,-ervation  :  After  having  4d)tained  the  reading  on  the 
nee  lie  above  described,  the  vertical  axis  of  the  instrument 
is  rotated  through  1S0°,  and  another  reading  of  tho  din 
<d)tained.  Tho  magnetism  of  the  needle  is  then  reversed 
by  the  method  of  double  touch  or  by  the  voltaic  current, 
and  the  two  series  of  observations  just  described  arc  re- 
])eated.  The  mean  of  the  four  series  will  give  the  true  dip. 
DrfrrmftKitiitti  '»/  the  Mnt/nriic  /nfiiiftittf. — It  has  already 
been  described  how  the  rctttfire  magnetic  intensities  of 
points  on  the  earth's  surface  can  be  determined  by  obser- 
vations on  the  times  of  oscillation  of  the  same  hard  steel 
magnet.  Ily  the  method  of  t^auss  we  can  oht«in  nhnulutc 
measures  of  tlie  intensity  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  Our 
limite-l  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  ji  description 
of  his  method,  which  requires  a  discussion  in  the  higher 
mathematics,  which  wovild  be  out  of  place  in  a  work  of  a 
popular  character.  (The  reader  is  referred  to  Airy's  Trtn. 
tine  oM  Mn;/tirti'im,  Lond..  1870.  ami  to  t'lerk  Maxwell's 
£!l€ctn'citi/  and  Mufftictism,  vol.  ii..  Loud.,  1873.) 


Afftffiietio  6'Arirr*,— Obfiorvationn  on  tho  ma^eriotlc  decli 
nation,  dip,  and  iiitimnity  have  been  made  over  u  large  nor 
lion  of  the  eititb.iuid  niupF<  have  been  eoiihtructed  oiiwliii-h 
are  'Irawn  (lie  iMiign<-lic  equator  and  itM  pole*-,  the  lincw  ol 
cijual  drcliniition,  the  lincM  of  no  ileclinalion,  lh<-  line>«  of 
e<|Ual  dip  with  tho  iiiiignetiu  nieridinnt,  iind  ibe  lin<f'4  of 
eijual  mugneliu  inluuHity.  In  Ki^"-  '-^  i^"''  10,  eopifd  from 
Kio.  ir». 


A,  North  Magnetic  i*ole. 

(JauPH,  aro  laid  down  the  position  (if  the  N.and  S.  magnetic 
poles,  the  magnetic  equator,  the  lines  of  etjual  dip,  and  the 
magnetic  meridians.  The  magnetic  meridians  are  lines 
which  would   bo  described   by  transporting  a  deelination 


A,  South  Magnetic  Pole, 
magnet  so  that  it  constantly  moved  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  pointed.  These  lines  evidently  cross  the  lines  of 
equal  dip,  and  converge  to  the  two  magnetic  poles.  Facing 
page  MIS  of  Vol.  I.  of  this  Cyrfopmlin  is  an  excellent  map 
hv"prof.  (luyot.  showing  the  lines  of  equal  magnetic  de- 
clination for  the  year  iS.'iS.  To  convey  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
])henomena  of  the  dip  and  the  variations  of  totnl  terrestrial 
magnetic  intensity.  Fig.  17.  copied  from  Airy's  .Vm/H^riVm, 
is  given.  This  ligurc  exhibits  at  a  glance  the  directions  of 
dip  and  the  magnitude  of  total  fonc  along  a  meridian  of 
the  earth.  The  nmgnitndc  of  the  force  at  different  points 
is  rndelv  shown  by  lengths  of  the  dipping-needles  on  the 
magnetic  meri<lian.  The  map  is  an  orthographic  jirojec- 
tion.  It  will  be  rcmarkerl  that  there  is  little  aceumcy  near 
the  S.  pole,  arising  from  the  cirenmstanec  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  inclnde  X.  and  S.  magnetic  poles  in  the  same  gco- 
gr.aphic  mcri<lian. 

The  Knith  a  (hcfit  Mntjnrt. — The  phenomena  of  terres- 
trial magnetism  are  explained  by  regarding  the  earth  as  a 
great  magnet  of  an  irregular  structure,  so  that  its  magnetism 
is  vcrv  unequally  distributed  in  and  over  its  mass.  Indeed, 
spheres  have  been  formed  of  large  masses  of  loadstone 
which  so  act  on  small  dipping-needles  carried  over  their 
surfaces  as  to  give  results  which  approach  in  chnraetcr  to 
the  irregular  lines  which  express  toe  magnetic  elements  of 
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the  earth.     The  supposition  that  the  earth  is  a  magnet  was 

first  foimally  announced  by  William  (lilbert,  the  physician 

to  Queen   Elizabeth,  in  a  work  entitled  Dc  Maynctc  Mag- 
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nethque  Corporihus,  et  tie  Mar/no  Matpicte  Telfurc  (Lond., 
1600).  Of  this  celebrated  work  of  Gilbert,  Prof.  Robisnn 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  thus  wrote  in  the  early  part 
of  tliis  century  :  "  It  is  not  saying  too  much  of  this  work 
of  Dr.  Gilbert's  to  affirm  that  it  cuntains  almost  everything 
we  know  about  magnetism.  His  unwearied  diligence  in 
searching  every  writing  on  the  subject,  and  in  getting  in- 
formation from  navigators,  and  his  incessant  occupation  in 
experiments,  have  left  very  few  facts  unknown  to  him.  "We 
meet  with  many  things  in  the  writings  of  posterior  inquirers, 
some  of  them  of  high  reputation  and  of  the  present  day, 
which  are  published  and  received  as  notable  discoveries, 
but  are  contained  in  the  rich  collection  of  I>r.  Gilbert." 
That  the  earth  is  a  great  magnet  is  proved  by  its  pro- 
ducing the  same  actions  as  does  a  loadstone  or  artificial 
magnet  on  bars  of  iron  or  steel  and  on  suspended  magnets 
when  these  bodies  are  placed  in  the  same  conditions  in 
reference  to  the  earth  (considered  as  a  magnetl  and  to  the 
artificial  magnet  or  loadstone.  Thus,  a  bar  of  soft  iron 
is  temporarily  magnetized  when  pointed  towards  the  pole 
of  a  magnet  or  towards  the  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth.  A 
bar  of  hard  iron  or  steel  is  permanently  magnetized  when, 
while  pointing  towards  the  terrestrial  magnetic  pole  or 
towards  the  pole  of  a  magnet,  it  is  struck  a  blow  with  a 
linmmer  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  bar.  A  spher- 
ical magnet  of  steel  or  of  loadstone  produces  in  agitated 
iron  filings  in  its  vicinity  lines  of  magnetic  force  similar  to 
those  traced  out  by  the  action  of  the  earth  on  the  beams  of 
the  aurora  polaris.  A  small  dipping-needle  carried  over  a 
si)here  formed  out  of  loadstone  acts  like  the  same  needle 
carried  over  the  earth's  surface.  Finally,  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity can  he  evolved  from  tlie  earth  in  a  closed  conductor 
by  moving  this  conductor  so  that  it  cuts  the  lines  in  which 
,a  dipping-needle,  freely  suspended,  places  its  length:  the 
same  action  is  produced  in  like  eircumstanees  when  an  ar- 
tificial magnet  or  loadstone  replaces  the  earth  in  the  above 
experiment. 

J/i/pnflicHrfi  nn  to  the  Vintn'hutiini  of  the  Maf/itrtinrit  of  the 
Einfh. — As  far  as  the  general  fact  is  concerned  of  consider- 
ing the  earth  as  a  great  magnet,  ail  physicists  arc  agreed, 
but  ditlicultics  of  complicated  natures  have  occurred  when 
into  this  general  theory  they  have  endeavored  to  bring  the 
magnetic  elements  observed  at  different  parts  of  the  earth's 
Burface.  Ilcnce,  various  hypotheses  have  been  framed  as  to 
the  jiositions,  number,  and  intensities  of  the  magnetic  poles, 
as  to  the  distribution  of  the  nmgnetic  forces  within  and  on 
the  earth,  and  as  to  the  cause  of  the  variations  in  the  direc- 
tions and  magnitudes  of  the  various  resultants  of  terrestrial 
magnetic  action. 

I/ifpothr»iM  ft/  Maijei-y  IlinvhoHt,  and  Biot. — About  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  it  was  suggested  by  the  (Jernnin 
astroimmer  Mayor — and  the  same  idea  was  ado|>ted  inile- 
penclently  by  JIumboldt  and  iJiot — that  the  main  phe- 
nomena of  terrestrial  magnetism  could  be  exjdained  by  the 
supposition  that  near  the  centre  of  the  earth  exists  a  single 
magnet  whose  length  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  eartli's 
diameter,  and  whose  axis  passes  through  the  centre  of  the 
earth  iti  a  direction  ])erpenilicuhir  to  tlie  magnetic  equator. 
Tliis  hypotliesis  may,  be  concisely  stateil  as  follows:  lA*t 
E  Q  represent  the  magnetic  equator,  and  E  i»  Q  a  great  cir- 


cle on  the  globe  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  equator. 
Let  )i  o  «  be  the  supposed  interior  magnet,  whoee  centre  o 


coincides  with  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  whose  axis  n  s 
is  perpendicular  to  E  Q.  Then,  the  length  n  s  being  very 
small  in  comjiarison  with  the  distance  o  ui,  the  direction 
and  magnitude  of  the  force  exerted  by  tiic  magnet  upon 
any  point  wi  of  the  earth's  surface  will  be  given  by  the  for- 
mula 


tan  om p  =  ^  tan  ; 


,  R  : 


V  1  -f  3  cos'-*  ! 


in  which  ni  is  the  magnetic  moment  of  the  magnet  v  ».  fj. 
the  quantity  of  free  magnetism  in  the  point  acted  on,  and 
a  the  radius  of  the  earth.  But  if  A  denote  the  magnetic 
latitude  in  o  Q,  and  0  the  magnetic  inclination,  or  the 
angle  made  by  the  direction  of  the  force  with  the  horizon 
of  the  place,  then  is  m  o  n  =  9°  ~  X,  o  mp  =  90°  —  Q,  whence 

tan  fl  =  2  tan  A,  R  =  V  1  -i-  3  sni^^, 
the  force  at  the  magnetic  equator  being  taken  as  unity. 
Let  us  examine  the  consequences  of  these  formula;  : 

1.  On  the  innf/nctic  ei/nator  A  =  0,  and  consequently  S  =  0, 
R  =  l.  Accordingly,  the  inclination  will  be  nothing  at  all 
points  of  this  line,  and  the  direction  of  the  needle  horizon- 
tal. Again,  the  intensity  of  the  force  will  be  equal  to  unity, 
and  less  than  at  any  other  points  on  the  earth's  surface. 
The  magnetic  equator  is  therefore,  on  this  hypothesis,  also 

the  line  of   mfninmm  iutenaity. 

2.  The  points  in  which  the  axis  of  the  magnet  meet  the 
surface  of  the  earth  will  be  the  mnipiciic  poUs.  At  these 
points  A  =  90°,  and  consequently  0  =  00°,  R  —  2.  At  the 
magnetic  poles,  therefore,  the  freely  suspended  needle  takes 
the  vertical  position,  and  the  force  will  be  double  that  at 
the  equator. 

3.  The  great  circles  i)assing  through  the  line  n  s  will  bo 
the  magnetic  meridians,  and  the  declination  at  each  point 
of  them  will  be  equal  to  the  angle  which  they  contain  with 
the  meridian  of  the  place. 

4.  If  planes  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  no 8,  or  parallel 
to  the  magnetic  equator,  they  will  intersect  the  globe  in 
circles  which  arc  analogous  to  the  jiarallels  of  latitude,  and 
may  be  called  the  maf/uctic  puntllth.  For  all  the  ])oints 
of  each  such  circle  the  magnetic  latitude  A  is  the  same. 
Hence,  B  and  R  are  also  the  same,  and  the  parallels  will  bo 
isoclinal  and  isixfi/namic  lines. 

AVe  sec  from  this  account  that  the  magnetic  ])henomena 
of  the  globe  are  I'epresentcd,  in  a  rude  ami  general  manner, 
by  the  hypothesis  in  question.  In  particular,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  formula  tan  0^=2  tan  A  is  approximately 
true  for  points  on  the  earth's  surface  whoso  magnetic  lati- 
tude does  not  exceed  ^0°,  and  it  is  (>robab!e  that  the  law 
of  the  intensity  may  be  depended  on  wilhin  the  s;imo 
limits,  liut  a  closer  comparison  of  the  results  with  (hose 
of  observati<m  shows  that  the  discrc])ancie8  are  consider- 
able. The  line  of  least  force  does  not  coincide  with  (he 
line  of  no  inclination  :  the  points  of  greatest  force  on  the 
earth's  surface  ari^  four  instead  of  two;  and  none  of  these 
coincide  with  the  points  at  which  the  inclination  is  !I0°. 
Finally,  the  isoclinal  and  the  isodyuaniic  lines  are  not 
parallel  circles,  as  they  would  be  according  to  the  hypoth- 
esis. 

Hanfttccn*a  Ifi/pothcsis. — The  next  hypothesis  of  any  im- 
portance was  brought  forth  by  Hanstecn  of  Norway.  H« 
supposed  the  existence  of  tiro  magnets  in  the  interior  of  the 
eartli.  These  nmgnets  are  placed  eccentrically  and  inclined 
to  the  earlh's  eiptator,  an<l  one  of  these  magnets  is  more 
]iowrrfiil  (luin  the  ciilicr.  JIc  then  reached  certain  empiri- 
cal fiMMuuhe  which  rather  precisely  gave  the  value  of  the 
magnetic  elements  on  the  earth.  In  this  hypothesis  by  the 
magnetic  poles  of  the  earth  is  understood  the  pohis  of  the 
two  interior  magnets,  and  not  the  points  on  the  earth  where 
the  dipping-needle  takes  vertical  jjositions.  Hansteen  as- 
sumes that  thotiO  four  pules  have  a  regular  motion  of  rovo- 
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Iiition  about  tlio  torroHtrial  poIcH,  the  two  polott  of  the  N. 
p^ti'uiii  U'um  W.  to  ]'].  in  un  ohlirpin  diroction,  ami  the  two 
S.  |n)IcM  (Vuiii  K.  to  W.,  iiIho  oldiiiucly.  ilo  ^ivtjM  thcHO  mo- 
tions tim  rollowinix  iluttitiniiH  ol  rovolutinn:  Tlir  Htronnor 
N.  \><>U'  in  ISDU  yoiuM  ;  thu  HLn»nj;<'r  S.  inilr  in  Klo:i  yciirw; 
tht!  IV'ibli-r  N.  |ioIu  in  HlKl  yeiirn ;  tho  tV-ihlcr  S.  pok-  in  MiCi 
yeiiirt.  Innt^Ntil  of  two  nnL;;n(.>tH  we  iniiy  iniu)<iiH!  ii  ^nMiter 
nunihisr,  iin<l  iidd  onu  whenever  thr  itilvitnro  of  Hcieiitillo 
obmirviUinriH  rci|uirt'H  the  jnl»lilit»n  in  (inlcr  tn  I'mbrucL-  the 
plicnonicnii  in  tho  niiilli[inliii-  h>  [I'.tht'HiH.  TbiiH,  \sv.  nuiy 
ri'juth  iMiipiriciil  uxprcsfionn  uhirb  iirr  cortiiinly  vuhniblo 
itiiN  in  flireftin}(  nri;;inal  obi*ei-viUioiiH,  but  which  ciiiniot  bo 
Hiiiil  tu  furm  11  tfnorif  of  turrcstriiil  nniKnclimn. 

<initHM'n  TIfuiifx — In  tbcyeiir  IH.'JH,  (iuuhh  publislicd  in  tlie 
li'rKtiltiii,-  ifiH  Mn;f!n tix'firit  \'t^rciiiM,  liis  eflidnalci  nii-moir 
iMi  the  ciiith'M  niiij^iu'tism.  It  in  inipoHf^ible  wiMmiit  a  ccpii- 
fiib-rable  Hpaec  and  Ihc  iiwe  of  thi?  eulciihiH  to  j^ive  a  thor- 
on^b  nccniint  of  tlii.-*  Ibeory.  Tlu'  rcMider  will  find  (lauHn'H 
jmpors  tnitiKbiti'd  into  I''n;^lit*ii  in  7'tii/f(ii*ii  Srinitifir  Mr- 
mnliH,  vi>I.  ii.  (iauHs  niaki'-  no  bypotbesis  iim  to  tbc  number 
and  position  of  tbu  inii>;ni--lic  jioIi-.h;  bo  rcpards  the  earth 
us  an  intiniti!  asscmbbiKe  of  nni^cncts  rlisposod  in  any  niim- 
nor;  wbitdi  uniountH  to  siiyin^  that  in  the  interior  of  tho 
(■inib  exist  centres  of  action  l^(trac•tin^;  and  repellint;  in  tlio 
invorHo  ratios  of  tho  .sijuares  of  the  di'^tanee.  He  dcter- 
niinos  eortiiin  relations  ainoni:;  tbc  components  of  (lie  forces 
wliieii  aro  true  generally  ;  then  he  exprcsi-CK  these  compo- 
nents by  (general  fornuilj«,  tbc  constant!*  of  which  can  he 
<djtained  by  observation,  tlanss  sliows  that  only  two  poles 
can  exist  at  tbo  surface  of  the  earth  ;  tlic  assuuipti(»n  of 
more  than  two  leads  to  conclusiunu  opposed  tu  the  faeti)  of 
observation, 

(iauss  compared  tho  results  reached  by  hia  calculations 
with  aceurate  observations  made  at  ninety-ono  ma^rnetic 
«tations.  In  tlie  majority  of  cases  the  ilitl'erenco  between 
calculation  and  observation  is  about  equal  to  the  ernn-s  of 
observation ;  sometimes  ho  found  that  these  diffcrenees 
were  not  greater  than  those  made  by  practised  observers  at 
the  same  station.  He  applied  bis  formula)  to  the  deter- 
mination of  tho  position  of  (be  N.  magnetic  pole,  and  he 
found  tlnit  for  the  year  IS.'KI  its  position  was  7;i°  Ily'  X. 
hit.  and  201'^  'IV  K.  Ion.  from  tJreenwieb.  Capt.  Ross  found 
for  tlio  position  of  tliis  pole  a  lower  latitude  by  1*^.  This 
certainly  was  a  very  satisfactory  agreement.  For  the  game 
year  ho  ealyulated  that  the  S.  magnetic  polo  was  situate  in 
72°  ',\:y'  S.  hit.  and  M^'l^  :10'  Ion.  K.  of  ({reenwieh.  As  re- 
mavked  before,  this  point  has  never  been  reached  by  ex- 
pbtrora.  (Jauss  found  for  tho  magnetic  intensity  of  the  N. 
pole,  1.701  ;  for  tho  S.  pole,  2.2o.'J.  Gauss  succeeded  in 
obtuining  measures  of  the  absolute  magnetic  forces  of  the 
earth,  and  tiuMu-e  eompute<l  the  nuignetie  moment  of  tlie 
carlb.  He  found  that  it  was  equal  to  8500  trillions  of 
magnetized  steel  bars  eaeh  weighing  500  kilogrammes,  and 
each  having  a  length  of  one-half  a  metre.  He  computed 
that  if  tbo  earth's  free  magnetism  was  uniformly  dis- 
tributed throughout  its  mass,  each  cubic  metre  would  con- 
tain a  quantity  eipial  to  eight  of  the  above  bars.  As  we 
know  that  tbo  outer  layers  of  the  earth  contain  far  less 
ntagnetism  than  tliis,  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  terres- 
trial magnetism  is  concentrated  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  (iauss  also  computed  what  distribution  of  the  mag- 
netii-  lluids  wiuild  give  I'fleets  equivalent  to  the  magnetic 
actiims  of  the  globe.  Poisson  had  previously  sliown  that 
the  action  of  any  magnetic  body  could  be  assumed  to  be 
replaced  by  that  of  a  surface  charged  with  the  hypothetic 
magnetic  fluids.  iJauss  found  that  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere would  be  charged  \vitb  a  layer  of  southern  fluid,  and 
tho  northern  hemisphere  with  a  layer  of  northern  fluid. 
The  line  of  separation  of  the  two  fluids  does  not  diflcr 
greatly  from  a  great  circle  which  cuts  the  equator  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea  at  15°  of  AV.  Ion.  The  density  of  these 
layers  varies  from  one  point  to  another,  and  has  two  max- 
imum points  of  density  in  the  northern  hemisphere — one  on 
the  shores  of  Siberia*,  at  71°  N.  lat.  and  11G°  K.  Ion.:  the 
other  situate  S.  of  Hudson's  liay.  at  55°  N.  lat.  and  2(i:!° 
E.  Ion.  There  exists  only  (ine  point  of  maximum  density 
in  the  southern  beuns|d»ere.  quite  near  the  southern  mng- 
netie  pole,  in  lat.  70^  8.  and  151°  E.  Ion.  From  the  obser- 
vations which  existed  at  the  time  when  (iauss  wrote  his 
classic  work  he  calculated  the  course  of  the  magnetic  curves 
on  the  earth's  surface,  and  ]iubli#;hrd  maps  of  them  which 
represent  the  magnetic  eonclition  of  the  earth  at  that  period 
as  far  as  observations  allowed  him  to  go. 

Con-rrtt'on  <»/*  the  Comp^ist  in  Loit  Sftipt. — The  import- 
ance of  this  subject  demands  a  concise  description  of  the 
process  by  which  a  compass  is  corrected  for  the  magnetic 
aetitm  of  the  iron  either  composing  the  hull  of  a  ship  or 
existing  in  her  interior.  In  iSO;!.  Capt.  Flinders  first  made 
the  important  observation  that  the  disturbances  in  his  eom- 
]>as>es  could  be  accounted  for  by  assuming  the  existence  of 
iron  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  ship's  head  and  charged 


with  S.  magnoLiHm  for  tho  northorn  boroU|ihero,  and  with 
N.  mugrioliNin  for  thu  f*outliern  hcmi«plioro.  To  uorrccl 
thenu  <li)4lurbancuH  hu  rtiiggeKled  placing  ufl  of  the  eoin|ifiHf> 
a  vertical  bar  of  Moft  iron  wbone  upper  end,  having  like 
magnet  iHUi  as  the  imaginary  manH  in  the  Khi|i'n  heud,  would, 
in  acting  on  the  oppor<i(e  polo  of  the  eompai'»''needle,  ror 
reet  itH  diKturbanceK.  Thu  diitcurtHion  by  Huhlne  of  the 
deviutiontt  of  the  comparotirN  in  wooden  iihipN  during  tho 
voyage  of  Kofs  in  Ih:;'.U1:{  hhowed  that  the  peenliiir- 
ities  in  the  disturbances  of  the  compaMM  Infted  ii  hbort 
time  after  the  hliip  had  left  the  regions  in  which  the  ter- 
restrial foreoH  were  hucIi  us  would  i«Dd  to  oxplain  thu  diii- 
turhanceH. 

Tho  firnt  real  explanation  of  the  peculiar  dinturbanccfi 
observed  in  iron  ships  wan  given  by  Airy,  the  aftronomer- 
royal,  in  IS.'tJI.  He  waw  tho  fir»<t  clearly  to  dir<tiiigui»'h  be- 
tween the  elfectH  of  the  mngnetif*n)  indurrd  in  the  fhip 
by  the  earthV  inductive  notion,  and  what  ho  lorm«  tho 
Huh-]ifnuHnrnt  magnelism  of  an  iron  i*hip.  Ry  the  hitter 
is  designated  such  a  character  of  magneii/.ati(m  as  ix  given 
to  a  bar  of  iron  when  it  is  placed  in  tho  line  of  the  dip  and 
fttruek.  "Tho  magnetism  of  u  struck  bar  rc»<embles  tho 
magnetism  of  a  permanent  steel  magnet  in  all  rotpeets  hut 
this — that,  while  perhaps  no  change  can  ho  remarked  in  its 
quanlity  (d"  magnetism  in  hours  or  days,  yet  it  infallibly 
(liminisbes  in  a  lr)ng  time.  To  expresH  this  partially  per- 
manent (diaraetor  the  Xvrm  Hub-pirmnucut  magnetism  bus 
been  adopted."  In  single  iron  bars  tho  sub-pernmnent 
magnetism  (liminisbes  sensibly  in  ft  few  hours,  anfl  is  loft 
in  a  few  days.  In  some  large  iron  Hhijis  a  portion  of  it  bus 
remained  unaltered  for  nniny  years.  Hence,  both  induced 
and  sub-permanent  magnetism  exists  in  iron  «hips.  Airy 
"conceives  the  ship's  magnetism  to  bo  resolved  into  two 
parts — one  transversal  to  the  ship,  one  longitudinal.  AVIien 
the  ship's  liead  is  placed  N.  or  S.,  the  transversal  force 
alone  disturbs  the  comjiass,  and  the  (juudrantal  (inductive) 
disturbance  vanishes;  and  tho  transversal  magnetic  part 
cnn  be  corrected  by  an  opiiosite  transversal  magnet  broad- 
side on  to  tho  compass,  whose  distance  is  determined  with- 
out any  calculation,  simply  by  trying  its  efTect  at  different 
distances  till  tho  needle  points  correctly.  Then,  in  liko 
nnmner,  if  the  ship's  head  be  placed  E.  or  W,,  the  longitu- 
dinal nnignetism  only  disturbs  tho  compass,  as  the  quad- 
rantal  deviation  vanishes  there,  and  it  is  to  bo  corrected  by 
a  longitudinal  magnet  broadside  on  to  tho  compass,  tenta- 
tively applied.  Tho  cflects  of  pernmnent  or  sub-permanent 
nnignetism  are  now  entirely  corrected.  In  order  to  correct 
fur  the  induction  eilect  which  jiroiluccs  quadrantal  devia- 
tion, the  ship's  head  must  be])Iaced  in  azimuth  -15°  (nearly), 
or  i:J5°,  or  225°,  or  315°;  there  will  be  no  difliculty  in  ascer- 
taining whether  the  quadrantal  disturbance  is  such  us  cor- 
responds to  the  etlect  <d'  iron  in  t^hc  direction  of  the  ship's 
bead;  and  if  so,  it  must  be  corrected  by  iron  on  one  or 
both  sides,  shifted  by  trial  till  the  correction  is  eomplcte. 
Thcso  processes  wore  introduced  by  the  author  (Airy)  in 
iS.'iS,  and  they  are  still  retained  in  use  without  alteration." 

If  the  sub-permanent  nnignetism  of  a  ship  were  perma- 
nent in  its  direction  and  intensity,  an<I  if  the  earth's  action 
on  the  ship  in  various  latitudes  remained  the  same,  then 
the  j)roeess  just  described  would  permanently  correct  the 
disturbance  of  the  ship's  compass,  liut  changes  in  tho 
above  actions  do  take  place,  and  it  is  only  after  a  ship  has 
made  many  voyages  that  its  sub-permanent  magnetism 
becomes  permanent.  Hence,  a  ship's  compas.ees  should  he 
repeatedly  corrected  during  successive  years  to  ensure  the 
safetv  of  Its  navigation.  (See  SuiPS,  Iron,  Macnrtism  of, 
by  r".  A.  ScnoTT,  M.  N.  A.  S.)  A.  M.  xM.vver. 

Masjnctic  Iron  Ores,     Sec  Iron  Ores. 

illagiict'ic  I*yii'tes,  or  Pyrrhotine,  a  natural  sul- 
phide td'  iron,  ilillering  from  common  iron  pyrites  in  crys- 
tallizing in  the  hexagonal  system  and  in  chemical  compo- 
sition, containing  a  larger  proportion  of  iron  ;  sulphur  lilf. 5, 
iron  (JO.o  (iron  pyrites,  sulphur  5:1  .;i ;  iron  40.7).  Pyrrho- 
tine is  slightly  attracted  by  the  magnct- 

Masinplism.     See  Macset. 

Miigiu'to-Electricity*     Sec  ELEcrniciTr.     See  also 

APiTMHX. 

Masniricat,  the  song  of  tho  Virgin  Mary,  as  re- 
corded in  Luke  i.  4(>-55.  It  is  so  named  from  the  first 
word  in  tho  Latin  version.  Matjuijimt  outma  mm,  Douti'ntim. 
This  song  of  praise  by  the  Virgin  Mother  in  thankfulness 
for  the  incarnation,  and  uttered  whilo  yet  she  was  the  ■ 

tabernacle  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  must  have  formed  I 

a  part  of  the  worship  of  the  Church  from  early  times.  It  is 
first  found  prescribed  about  the  year  506.  when  in  France  it 
was  ordered  to  be  sung  at  lauds.  In  the  Eastern  and  Arme- 
nian churches  it  is  still  a  lauds  canticle.  In  the  West  it  has 
during  the  last  SOO  years  been  sung  only  at  vespers.  A 
prominent  place  is  given  to  this  hymn  in  the  vesper  and 
other  services  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Church 
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MAGNIN— MAHABHARATA. 


of  Eni^land.  It  is  omitted  from  the  evening  service  of  tbo 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.  S. 

Magiiin'  (Charles),  b.  at  Paris  Nov.  4,  ITO.*! ;  was  ap- 
pointci  assistant  at  the  National  Library  in  ISIH.  and  one 
of  the  directors  in  1832,  and  d.  at  Paris  Oct.  7,  1SG2.  As 
contributor  to  the  (Jtube,  together  with  Guizot,  to  the  jVa- 
tiouaf,  together  with  Armaud  Carrel,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Revue  fhs  Deujc  Mondes,  he  acquired  great  reputation  as  a 
spirited  and  acute  critic,  especially  of  dramatic  poetry  and 
art.  A  number  of  his  articles  he  collected  under  the  title 
C'titi^erU'it  et  Meditations  kistort'fjues  ef  li'ttertiiren  (2  vols., 
ISio).  He  also  wrote  Les  OrtffineH  du  Theatre  wodenic 
(18;iS),  Le  Theatre  de  Ilmgn'tha  (I84o),  with  translation 
and  coramentaries,  and  I/i»t'nrc  den  Muriitiiuettcs  (lSo2). 

Mag'nitude  [Lat.  fiiai/nitudnl,  anything  that  can  be 
measured.  The  term  was  originally  applied  to  signify  a 
portion  of  space  possessing  the  three  attributes,  length, 
brcifltli,  and  thickness;  by  extension  of  meaning  it  lias 
come  to  signify  any  quantity  that  can  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  a  quantity  of  the  same  kind  taken  as  a  unit. 
Lines,  surfaces,  and  volumes  are  called  geometrical  mag- 
nitudes. An  angle  is  also  a  species  of  geometrical  magni- 
tude. Time,  weight,  and  numbers  are  arithmetical  magni- 
tudes. (See  QcANTiTV.)  AV.  G.  Peck. 

Mag^no''lia  [named  by  Linnaeus  in  honor  of  Dr.  Pierre 
Magnol  (1G:!S-1715)],  a  genus  of  exogenous  trees  and 
shrubs  of  the  order  Magnoliacejc.  mostly  natives  of  the 
warm  parts  of  North  America  and  the  temperate  and  w.trra 
parts  of  Asia.  The  U.  S.  h.ave  seven  sj>eeies,  some  ever- 
green, others  deciduous,  and  all  handsome  trees  and  shrubs, 
mostly  with  conspicuous  fragrant  flowers.  The  wood  is 
soft,  but  that  of  Sf.  ffrandi/iora  is  vahied  in  joinery,  and 
if  kept  wet  is  very  durable.  The  larger  Asiatic  kinds  are 
excellent  timber  trees,  especially  Michelia  chnnipacn,  which 
is  of  a  closely  related  genus.  The  CrrrMBER  Trek  and  the 
Umbhrlla  Trek  (which  see)  arc  of  this  genus.  The  small- 
est and  the  hardiest  of  the  American  species  is  the  white 
bay  or  beaver- wood  (M.  i/faucti),  an  evergreen  found  from 
Cape  Ann  in  M.assachusetts  south-westward  to  Texas.  The 
large-it  of  our  species  is  the  Mnfjnn/ia  gmiidiflorti,  a  su- 
perb evergreen  of  the  Southern  States,  of  noble  size  and 
large,  beautiful,  and  very  fragrant  blossoms.  There  are 
as  many  Asiatic  as  American  species.  Some  of  those, 
from  Northern  China  and  Japan,  are  hardy  and  beautiful 
shrubs,  becoming  rather  common  in  cultivation.  The  bark, 
leaves,  and  seeds  of  the  various  species  abound  in  a  bitter 
tonic  principle,  and  have  a  limited  use  in  medicine. 

IVla^noHa,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Columbia  co..  Ark., 
40  miles  S.  W.  of  Camden,  has  2  churches  and  stores  and 
shop^.  Principal  business,  farming.  Pop.  of  v.  259 ;  of 
tp.  1946.  J.  P.  Roberts. 

Magnolia,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Putnam  co..  111..  10  miles 
E.  of  Henry,  III.,  has  1  newspaper,  1  hotel,  and  4  stores. 
Pop.  IGOr.  H.  K.  Smith,  Ed.  "Magnolia  News." 

lUa^^nolia,  post-v.  of  Jennings  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  Ind. 
Pop.  ;;;{. 

Magnolia,  post-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Harrison  co.,  la., 
on  Willnw  Crock,  (»  miles  N.  W.  of  Logan  Station.  Pop. 
of  V.  450;  of  tp.  82S. 

Magiioliay  post-v.,  cap.  of  Pike  co.,  Miss. 

illagnolia,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Duplin  co.,  N.  C.  on 
the  Wilmingtun  and  Welilon  R.  R.,  45  miles  from  Wil- 
mington, has  ^  churches,  1  college,  I  newspaper,  15  stores, 
2  hotels,  ^^  distilleries,  and  does  quite  a  business  in  truck- 
ing and  naval  stores.  The  **  Natural  AVells  "  are  located 
about  1  mile  from  the  town.  They  are  2  natural  wells 
whi'di  have  never  been  known  to  dry  up,  and  to  which 
no  buttoiu  has  been  found.     Pop.  IfiOC. 

Wm.  T.  Hann-ai-ori),  Ed.  "Magnolia  Monitor." 

Magnolia,  tp.  of  Abbeville  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1790. 

I>Iagnolia,  tp.  of  Logan  co.,  West  Va.     Pop.  607. 

Magnolia,  tp.  of  Weitzel  co.,  AVest  Va.     Pop.  159S. 

Magnolia,  post-tp.  of  Rock  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1150. 

Mag'nus  (Hi:r.vRi(H  (irsTAv).  b.at  I^erlln  .Muy  2.  1S02; 
studied  natural  science  at  the  university  of  his  native  city, 
and  chemistry  under  ISerzelius  in  Stockholm,  where  he  dis- 
covered the  compound  known  as  the  green  salt  of  Magnus  ; 
was  app(»intc'I  professor  of  physics  and  technology  iit  the 
University  of  Berlin  in  I.s;;4,  and  d.  there  Ajir.  I,  IS70. 
The  results  of  his  numerous  original  researches  he  commu- 
nicated in  Poggendorf 's  Auiin/en  and  in  the  transiietinns 
of  the  IJerlin  Academy  of  Science.  The  mopt  remarkable 
were  his  experiments  on  the  coefficient  of  the  dilnlation 
of  gases,  published  in  lH(l,a  few  days  after  Kegnault's 
publication  of  the  same  results;  and  his  exfteriruents  on 
the  transmission  of  heat  through  gases,  which  gave  rise  to 
a  controversy  with  Tyndall. 


Mag'nusen  (Finn),  b.  at  Skalholt.  in  Iceland,  Aug. 
27,  \7b\  ;  studied  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen  ;  began 
to  practise  as  a  lawyer  in  Iceland  in  I8u;i,  but  returned  in 
1S12  to  Copenhagen  ;  was  appointed  jtrofessor  of  Northern 
antiquities  in  1815,  and  keeper  of  the  archives  in  IS  12. 
D.  at  Copenhagen  Dec.  24,  1847.  His  principal  works  are 
a  translation  of  the  older  Edda,  with  accompanying  com- 
mentaries (4  vols.,  1821-2;«),  a  critical  exposition  of  the 
Scandinavian  niythology  (4  vols..  1824-20),  and  /'n'urie 
Vcternin  -Borrnfhim  .\[i/thofo'/ipe  Le.n'ron  ef  Oeittlht  (\ilrudn- 
riuin  ( 1828)  ;  but  besides  those  works  he  wrote  a  great  num- 
ber of  minor  essays  relating  to  Icelandic  literature.  Scan- 
dinavian mythology,  and  Northern  antiquities,  remarkable 
as  well  for  learning  as  for  critical  acuteness. 

Mago'der,  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  Va.     Pop.  1879. 

Magoffin,  county  of  E.  Kentucky.  Area,  3G0  square 
miles.  It  is  mountainous,  and  contains  bituminous  coal. 
The  valleys  are  fertile.  Corn  is  the  principal  crop  raised. 
Cap.  Salyersville.     Pop.  4GS4. 

Magoon'  (Eli as  L.),  D.  D.,  h.  at  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  Oct. 
20, 1810  ;  was  a  bricklayer  in  youth,  but  obtained  by  his  own 
exertions  an  education  at  Waterv>lle  College;  was  ordained 
in  1840totheministry  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  church 
at  Richmond,  Va. :  made  a  tour  in  Euro]>e  1840,  and  was 
successively  pastor  of  churches  in  Cincinnati  (1847),  New 
York  (1849),  Albany  (1857),  and  Philadelphia  (1800).  He 
has  written  Oratora  of  the  Anicn'ran  Rendution  (1848), 
Livhif/  Orators  in  America  (1849),  Proverbs  for  the  Peopfe 
(1848).  Rcpnhllenn  Chrhtt'nniti/  (lS-19).  and  'Westward  Em- 
pire (1856),  and  is  widely  known  as  a  connoisseur  in  art. 

Mag'pie,  a  name  applied  to  various  birds,  mostly 
of  the  genus  Plea,  belonging  to  the  crow  family.  The 
common  magpie  of  Europe  (Pit-n  enudata)  is  a  bird  well 
known  for  its  cunning  and  misehievousness,  and  its  dis- 
agreeable screaming  voice.  The  Pim  ffudsonica  of  North 
America,  common  north-westward,  is  by  some  regarded  as 
of  the  same  species.  The  P.  Nuttalll  is  a  common  Cali- 
fornian  species.  Ther'e  are  other  species,  nearly  all  of 
them  Old- World  birds. 

Magruder  (Allan  P>.).b.  in  Kentucky  about  1780  ;  be- 
came a  lawyer;  published  Rej!ertlous  on  the  Cession  of 
Louisiana  (Lexington,  1801^);  removed  to  Louifiana;  was 
U.  S.  Senator  from  that  State  181 2-1. "i,  and  coIle^-ted  mate- 
rials for  a  general  history  of  the  Indians.  D.  at  Opelousas, 
La.,  in  Apr.,  1812. 

Magruder  (( Jen.  John  BA\KHEAD),b.  in  Virginia  about 
1810;  graduated  at  West  Point  IS-TO;  was  distinguished  in 
the  Mexican  war  in  command  of  the  light  battery  of  Gen. 
Pillow's  division,  earning  the  brevet  of  major  for  gallantry 
at  Cerro  Gordo,  and  lieutenant-colonel  for  Chapultejiee, 
where  he  was  wounded  ;  resigned  from  the  U.  S.  army  Apr. 
20,1801;  entered  the  Confederate  army:  commanded  at 
Yorktown  until  its  evacuation  ;  took  part  in  the  campaign 
on  the  Chickahominy  ;  was  appointed  brigadier  and  majrr- 
general,  and  sent  Oct.  10,  1802,  to  assume  command  of  the 
western  department,  including  Texas,  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico.  He  recovered  Galveston  from  the  Federal  forces, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  military  affairs  in  Texas  through- 
out the  war.  He  then  resided  for  a  time  in  Slexico,  but 
soon  returne<I  to  Texas,  and  d.  at  Houston  Feb.  19,  1871. 

Maguire'  (John  Francis),  b.  at  Cork.  Ireland,  in  1815; 
was  culled  to  the  bar  in  184M;  was  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment from  1852  until  his  death  ;  was  pro])rietor  and  editor 
of  the  Cork  Examiner,  a  Catholic  organ,  and  was  a  leading 
exponent  of  Irish  Catholic  interests  in  Parliament,  in 
journ.alism,  and  in  literature.  He  wrote  Rome  and  its 
/if»/fr  ( 1857).  revised,  enlargeil,  and  republished  in  1870, 
under  the  title  The  Pontl/lratc  of  Plus  /A'..-  The  ludmtrlol 
Movement  in  lrel<tiid  (185.'t),  The  /rlxh  in  America  (1858), 
Life  of  Father  Matheir  (1801!).  and  The  Next  Generation 
(1871),  a  political  novel,  Mr.  Maguire  was  an  advanced 
Liberal  politician,  an  advocate  of  "home  rule."  and  was 
four  times  elected  mayor  of  Cork,  lie  stimulated  the 
growth  of  flax  in  the  S.  of  Ireland  by  establishing  linen- 
mills  in  Cork.     D.  at  Cork  Oct.  '.\\,  1872. 

Maguire  (Robert),  b.  in  Dublin.  Ireland,  in  1820  ;  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  where  he  graduated  with  the 
highest  honors  in  1840;  was  curate  of  St.  Nicholas,  Cork, 
1819-52,  and  bccnme  \\m\v  of  ClerkcnwcU  1S57;  was  sec- 
retary of  the  Islington  Protestant  Institute,  and  published 
nintmg  other  works.  The  Seven  t'hnrehes  of  Asia  (1857), 
Kxpository  Lectures  on  Punyau's  Pl/ifvlm's  /*rof/ress  (1859), 
The  Miracles  of  Christ  (180.5).  .S";.  Peter  Non-Roman  in  his 
Mission,  Mhilstn/,  and  Martifrdom  (1871).  and  edited  C(i»- 
eelVs  P/nsfrale.f'  Itnni/nn  (1801-05). 

^laliabliarata.  The  two  great  epics  of  ancient  In- 
dian literature  are  the  Mahdhh/^rata  and  the  Puindi/iiua. 
(Sec  Kamayana.)  The  word  Mahal/h/irata  is  from  the 
Sanskrit  ma/m/, "great,"  and  Rharata,  the  name  of  an  nn- 
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ciont  IcinK  of  tho  Lnndr  rnco.  .TmlKinK  from  tlio  niituro 
nf  tlio  i»'n.'iii  of  tho  Mti/iah/if7i(ifn,  t\\v.  wonl  iniiy  In:  tniiiM- 
Ijitf!  "T/ir  (irrtit  (o|iir  rt'liitiii^  to  tli(!  history  »1"  the 
(li- Ji't?n'l:intn  (iC)  /tfntrnto."  IMiiinitiL  is  fiiul  in  hiivc  heen 
tin)  first  'i'lnirtij,  ur  uiiivorHul  iiiDiiun-h.  iind  (*>  Imvc  hrouffht 
fill  kitv^'l'>>nr<  "  umlcr  luiu  uiiilirt'llit,"  It  in  Iroiii  him 
tliiit  thi)  wholu  of  India  ir*  Itiiowii  to  IlintliiH  aH  //ln't- 
riitn-h'untfft  —  i.  r.  llhiiriitii'K  conliiiinit.  Iltiiirutii'K  tiv- 
Hroiiilunts  wore  eiilleil  lUmniluH,  iiiiil  tlm  Mnhtlhli/iititit 
wiiH  tho  )t,viiiii  wiir  wiiii-h  riix^!il  hiawui-n  thu  Ithrirutii 
hdi-nos— tliiit  iH,  hctwccM  Hm;  KiiiiniviiH  iiiiil  tlio  I'AikIuviih, 
all  i>f  wlioin  wor«  itliltc 'l)"*'H*ri'l('il  fnnii  lUiiiriila.  Thi)tw(» 
jjioiit  (Ivniistios  of  aii'-imit  ln>iia  nir  iL'SjKJcti voly  kmnvii 
\\A  the  Sohir  anil  tlio  Lunar,  T(»  tho  latter  IktIimih.**  tho 
MnJulhhdrntn  narrative.  It  if*  a  linroio  eple,  chieny,  tlioiij^h 
by  no  mean'*  wholly,  In  ]iraiso  of  the  vuhiroiiM  exploitH  of 
thn  chief-*  of  tin-  .lyiiasty  in  (iiu-'^liipn.  The  kin.L;^  of  the 
I,uii;ir  nii-e  ori^rinally  rei'^neil  in  tho  Doah,  between  tlio 
■  liiiiiiia  an'l  tho  (ian'^ef".  Near  tho  nito  of  the  present  eity 
of  Allihahapl  stoml  tho  first  eapita!  of  tho  clyna!*ty — niiincly, 
I'rali-dithrina  — :it  tho  /nm/ih/n  or  conlltienfe  of  tho  Jumna 
iMul  (ian;;(w.  The  ^ei'ond  oa|iitaI  ailoptr-'l  bv  t!n»  rat-c  was 
Hni-tinliMira,  ttn  tho  (iiin;;<!S,  X.  of  where  |)olhi  now  ,H|:milM. 
The  P:\iiilava  bran<'h  of  tho  family  j^iihvoquontly  built  In- 
(lra|)rast!ui,  cm  the  Jiiinna,  partly  <in  tho  site  of  the  pres- 
ent Delhi.  Tlie  kin'^n  of  Ma-^ailha  also  holoni^c^l  to  tho 
Lunar  race,  ami  wee  well  knmvn  t<t  tho  an"ient  (ircekn. 
Of  all  early  Inlian  dymistien,  that  of  tho  kin'^s  of  Ma- 
j;adha  was  the  mo>l  powerful  iinl  last  in;:;.  Thoni;!i  the  wars 
earried  on  between  the  Kaiirava  and  Pilmiava  families 
form  the  principal  s  ibicct  treated  of  In  the  Mufid/thaiftfa, 
yet  a  threat  variety  of  other  topics  are  tiilateil  on  durini^ 
the  course  of  the  poem.  In  many  parts  of  tho  stupendous 
Avork  the  wars  aro  only  Introilueod  as  a  kind  of  link  bo- 
twcen  narrative  and  narrative,  disquisition  and  disqni- 
tiilion— a  link  to  bind  tiie  whole  to-^ether.  Tlie  yfahafJid- 
nttn  eonliiin-i  "dd  jioctiiral  version-*  of  pretty  nojirly  all  tho 
leLji'nils  ourront  amongst  an'dent  Hindus;  it  ciinnot  bo 
doubted  to  bo  in  jiarts  an  accurnto  reflex  of  their  early  his- 
tory ;  it  treats  of  their  customs,  sciences,  and  laws  ;  it 
pivcs  minute  parti<uihirs  of  tlu-ir  reli'^ious  ob^^ervances ;  it 
alVords  us  a  clear  insi';ht  into  the  domestic!  circumstances 
of  Ilimlu  kin;^s  of  old;  in  a  word,  it  contains  almost  all 
that  wliiidi  was  known  by  ancient  Hindus,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  which  was  contained  in  the  Vodas.  Tho 
miiu  story  of  tho  book  -iianHdy,  that  •bout  tho  ]»rimarily 
unfortunate  Imt  subscipicTitiy  vicitorious  I'andavas  —  is 
constantly  intorruplecl.  Instead  of  procceilinc;  straif^ht 
forward,  the  narrative  winds  about  like  the  pathway  of  a 
traveller  throu;?h  an  Indian  f(>rest.  It  now  leads  throu;j;h 
tan'^led  brushwood  and  nmtted  bamboos,  now  ascends,  now 
dc^eonds,  now  curves  sharply  rriund  some  ()b<t:u-le,  and 
now  seems  to  be  aItop;ether  lost  in  the  Icafv  maze.  Thus, 
thiui'^h  the  M't/iiV>fii1riifti  bus  won  for  itself  the  name  of  a 
p;rcat  **  /:nri/n  "  or  epic,  some  prefer  to  desijjnate  it  siLuply 
as  an  itihtUfi  or  ancient  narrative.  But  an  epic  it  is,  of 
vast  scale,  smnd  poetic  eonfe]ition,  and  wonderful  merit. 
If  tho  wh(de  of  the  poem  were  compared  trt  a  dark  and 
stormy  sky.  lurid  with  wild  pleams  of  li;:]jhtnin':;,  and  con- 
stantly ehan^iing  its  thrcatenin;^  aspect,  the  episodes  it 
contains — some  of  them  of  rare  and  touehin'j;  beauty — 
mi'^ht  fitly  bo  likened  to  ])atches  of  soft  blue  sky  calmly 
islanded  in  the  mid--it  of  tho  drivin;^  scutL  The  Mnhahhit- 
rnfif  professes  to  have  l>een  composed  by  tho  Rishi,  Krixh- 
n<j'T)wnlpujfitnn-  V'lfi'isa,  commonly  eallerl  Vci/fi-  Vifi'ts'i,  and 
still  more  commonly  simply  Vifuna.  It  also  professes  to 
have  boon  first  recited  in  public  by  Vnisftmjuh/nno,  who 
learned  it  from  Vi/asn,  and  to  have  been  recited  for  tho 
second  time  by  the  poet  I'l/ni-Srar-t.  It  is  also  stated  in 
tho  poem  that  when  it  was  first  published  it  onlv  contained 
2 1, (too  verses,  but  that  many  thousand  verses  were  added 
to  it  on  its  second  recitation.  Exclusive  of  tho  ** //«ri'- 
Vnmtn,"  a  supplement  to  the  poem,  the  M'thnhhumtn  con- 
tains in. III.')  slokas.  In  all,  there  arc  more  than  100.000 
verses  in  the  whole  epic.  The  ]M)cm  contains  between 
three  and  four  niilliims  of  syllables!  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  at  one  time  the  Mnhdiih'trntn  was  even  hircjcr 
than  it  is  n<nv,  and  thus  some  have  rashly  imagined  that, 
bein'^  so  weii^hty  a  poem,  the  name  MnhCthhi'irnto  must  be 
dorixed  from  intifiu,  "  ;xreut,"  and  bhnm,  "  weijrht."  In 
any  ease,  this  j^rcat  Indian  ojiic  is  certainly  ono  of  the 
most  enormous  poems  ever  penned.  It.  like  many  p:reat 
works  of  iiutic[uity.  is  evidently  the  prodiu-tion  of  many 
minds  and  many  epo<dis.  As  a  pcteiu  it  is  very  unequal  : 
tho  surface-matter  continually  varies,  but  beneath  all  there 
lies,  without  doubt,  a  solid  and  thoroughly  precious  sub- 
stratum of  historical  fact. 

The  manner  in  whii-b  the  Mnh^hhumtn  was  composed 
may  be  stated,  with  nearly  absolute  certainty,  to  he  ns  f<d- 
lows :  The  ancient  leffonds  which  wore  current  respcctinj; 
the  Bh&rata  heroes  were  versified  by  *flfa«,  or  royal  bards. 


Thexo  verKlflfid  ncooiintd  wore  r«peiito*lly  pung  nt  the  courtn 
of  Hindu  kin^M.  New  HonKH  'Hid  poemn  wore  from  lime  to 
time  arhli'd  to  tho  old.  Kinally,  ftomc  letLrned  Hindu  pan- 
dit collected  all  Ibccr  varioiiM  eomjioKitioriN  from  the  »fi/tt«, 
arriin-jid  thein  wilb  fomo  tlej;reoof  order,  and  lit  hi^'t  pub- 
lished them  {in  one  entire  production.  K'^'iiif?  '^^  'he  name 
of  the  whole  eonipoHitirm  the  apt  and  hi;;h-r<oiindin^  one 
of  till)  MnfiAhft/lrtiln.  'i'he  Ithilrata  Ie};endH  were  of  eourfo 
(Mirrcnt  in  India  ei-nturien  before  Ibey  were  reduced  to 
writin;;,  just  aw  the  \'er|ic  hymnH  were  douhllet<i»  huuk  rtf;c« 
before  the  VedirM  were  written.  Then,  an  to  tho  ditlcN  of 
the  Muhtlfih/lrnttt  lonendrt,  it  would  be  raMb  to  premise  any- 
thin;;  eonc(!rnini^  them.  Tho  eveniM  to  which  any  k'*'*'" 
narrative  in  the  MnhCilih&niUi  relntcH  pr(d>iibly  owrurreil 
ton'.;  bi-lore  that  narrative  was  vi^rfilted  ;  and,  ait  we  liave 
F'eon,  it  was  at  a  stilt  later  pori^id  that  tin;  verr'ified  ttory, 
afli^r  beini;  Hun^  at  tho  royal  <r«)urlM  all  over  India,  wafl 
finally  I'lnbodied,  in  a  jiollMhed  and  perhaps  greatly  altered 
slate,  in  tho  MnhAhhAnitn.  It  may  bo  truly  i«aid  Ihal.  an 
almost  all  rivers  How  into  the  t^ea,  Hlinof<t  all  of  the  com- 
position^  of  the  most  ancient  Aryan  poelM  of  ilindoftnn 
flowed  into  and  f()uni|  tbirir  final  re^t  in  the  dcutblcHH  pai;efi 
<if  the  Mnlii'ihhnnitn.  It  is  as  absurd  to  suppone  that 
Vyi^sa  eompoKcd  tho  whole  ttf  th«!  MniiAftfi/lralu  as  to  sup- 
pose that  one  man  wrote  the  liible  from  (ienesis  to  tno 
Apocalypse.  Throuf;hont  the  poem  the  diction  in  the  cev- 
eral  ])arts  is  as  difTf^cnt  as  the  style  of  the  S(»n;;  of  Solo- 
mon from  tluit  of  the  Kpii-tle  to  tho  Hebrews.  In  iho 
MtihnhhAiutn  WO  have  dry  metajihycies  side  by  firic  with 
vcduptuouH  love-seenes ;  on  one  page  cuftomrt  are  defined 
nn<l  laws  pr(»mul;;atcd,  whilst  on  the  next  we  find  ourselves 
hurlcfl  amidst  scenes  of  Ijiittle.  murder,  and  sudden  death. 

The  contents  of  the  Mnliuhfif'irntn  are  not  onl}'  various, 
they  aro  extremely  contradictory  in  jiarts.  Thnn,  it  is  not 
at  all  an  easy  matter  to  (jive  a  clear  and  succinct  account 
of  the  whole  work,  or  even  of  any  one  of  the  principal  talcs 
embrKlird  in  it.  Kvery  story  is  related  in  one  portion  of 
the  book  in  one  way,  and  in  another  porti<m  of  the  book 
in  another  way.  It  does  not  appear  that  VvHsa.  or  who- 
ever it  was  who  com]»iIe<l  the  .\fti/iaf'fiunitn,  took  the  trouble 
t«»  compare  the  various  versions  of  the  Ftories  contained 
therein.  (N-rtainly.  he  has  not  endeavored  to  reconcile 
them,  even  where  they  are  most  plarin<;ly  diverse.  He 
appears  to  have  transcribed  priumrily  the  first  version  of 
any  (jiven  tale  which  he  met  with,  and  then  when  Komo 
tithcir  courtly  minstrel  related  to  him  some  other  version 
of  the  same  narrative  ho  seems  to  have  transcribed  that 
also  with  calm  indilTerence.  One  consequence  of  this  may 
he  noted.  When  a  scholar  says  that  sueii  and  such  a  nar- 
ration of  events  is  to  be  found  in  the  A/'fAu/^Atl/vrm.  another 
scholar  may  ])oint  to  some  *»ther  counter-narration,  and 
thus  en<lless  controversy  will  be  en;:endered.  "When 
ony  one."  writes  an  eminent  Orientalist,  "afiirms  that  tho 
representation  wliieh  the  Mahtihhnmtn  pivcs  of  any  one 
subject  is  of  sucli  and  such  a  nature,  it  is  always  possible 
for  some  other  person  to  deny  the  statement,  and  to  assert 
that  the  (/irtnin  of  the  MnhuhhCiratit  is  a  totally  different 
one  on  the  point,  (^n  e.\aminatii>n,  however,  it  will  prob- 
ably bo  discovered  that  both  statements  arc  correct,  both 
hein;;  contained  somewhere  in  tiiat  extensive  work.  For 
this  reason  it  has  been  customary  for  the  authors  of  Puranas 
and  the  adherents  of  various  sects  to  overlook  so  much  of 
tlie  Mahuhhnrntn  as  docs  not  suit  their  purpose,  to  select 
and  utilize  only  those  piirtiims  which  do  suit  them,  and  to 
attribute  the  name  and  authority  of  tlie  Mafiuthdrata  to 
those  ])ortions  alone." 

In  conclusion,  an  exceedingly  brief  epitome  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  M<ihul,h'fntif  may  be  pivcn  :  Bharata  had  a 
lineal  descendant  named  Kuru.  He  hiid  two  sons,  Dhrita- 
nlshtra  and  Pandu.  The  former  was  blind,  but  was  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  political  sapacity.  He  had  a  hun- 
dred sons,  whilst  P.'indu  had  but  five — viz.  Vudishthira, 
niiinia,  Ariuna.  Nakula.  and  Sahadcva.  The  Intter  were 
called  the  Pandavas.  The  hundred  sons  of  Ohritarashlra 
were  called  the  Kauravas.  Pandu  rcsij^ncfl  his  throne  to 
his  elder  brother,  who.  though  blind,  occupied  it.  and  then 
subsequently  divided  his  kinjidom  fairly,  and  even  ccnor- 
ously.  between  his  own  sons  the  Kauravas  and  the  five 
IMndavas.  The  Kauravas.  however,  soon  prew  envious  of 
the  equable  arran;;cmcnt,  and  determined  to  wrest  by  force 
or  puilo  their  portion  of  the  kinp:dom  from  the  Pandavas. 
A  jjanio  of  dice  was  played.  Tho  Panrlava.«  lost  their  all. 
However,  the  Kauravos  apreed  to  restore  their  cousins  to 
tlieir  kinijilom  if  they  jmssed  twelve  years  in  a  forest,  and 
a  thirteenth  year  in  undiseovcrable  dispuises.  This  the 
P.'lndavas  did,  but  when  they  elnimed  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Kauravas'  promise,  it  was  basely  evaded.  At  this  the 
preat  war  arose,  and  the  P^ndava  princes  were  ultimately 
trium])hant.  The  several  characters  of  the  five  Pandnva 
jtrinces  arc  fin<fly  drawn;  many  of  the  battle-scenes  are 
striking  for  their  animation ;  and  the  whole  poem  is  re- 
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plete  with  frequent  references  to  Hindu  legends,  mythology, 
and  ceremonial  rites.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Muliu- 
bhdmta  is  essential  to  any  one  who  would  aspire  to  be  a, 
Sanskrit  scholar.  Even  if  in  many  particulars  it  faiis 
when  con.sidered  merely  as  a  poem,  yet  as  a  repertory  of 
ancient  Aryan  tradition  the  MaUubhanita  is  invaluable, 

R.  C.  Caldwell, 
lUahan'  (Asa),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Vernon,  N.  Y., in  1799 ;  grad- 
uated at  Hauiilton  College  in  1.S24,  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1S27  ;  became  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church 
in  Pittsford,  N.  Y..  in  1829,  of  the  Sixth  Street  church  in 
Cincinnati  18.11,  and  in  1835  president  and  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Oberlin  College,  0. ;  was  president  of  Cleve- 
land University  1850-56;  pastorofa  Congregational  church 
in  Jackson,  Mich.,  1856-58,  of  another  at  Adrian  1858-61, 
and  president  of  Adrian  College  1861-71.  He  has  been  a 
prominent  advocate  of  the  views  generally  called  "  Per- 
fectionist," which  he  set  forth  in  a  work  entitled  Scripture 
Ilorlrine  11/  Cliri'stidn  Pcrfectinn,  and  acquired  considerable 
distinction  by  his  metaphysical  treatises,  Tim  Srimce  nf  In- 
tellccdial  Ph!lnmph;i  (ViM).  The  Dcctrinc  nf  llic  ir/H(l"8i6), 
The  Science  nf  Moral  Philnmphil  (1856),  and  The  Science  of 
Lorfic  (1857).  He  also  published  Modem  Mi/steries  Ex- 
plnined  and  Refuted  (1855),  a  treatise  directed  against 
Spiritualism,  and  is  (1875)  engaged  upon  a  work  to  be 
entitled  A  Critical  ffislon/  0/  Philosophij. 

Mahan  (Denxis  Haut),  LL.D.,  b.  in  NewY'ork  Apr.  2, 
1802,  but  taken  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  infancy  ;  intended  for 
the  profession  of  medicine,  he  relinquished  his  medical 
studies  in  1820  to  enter  the  V.  S.  Military  Academy,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  1824, 
and  appointed  a  second  lieutenant  of  engineers,  but  re- 
tained at  the  Academy  as  assistant  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  of  engineering  until  1826,  when  he  was  sent  to 
Europe  on  professional  duty,  where  ho  passed  four  years 
in  visiting  and  studying  the  fortifications  and  institutions 
connected  with  his  jirofession,  being  for  fifteen  months  a 
pupil  .at  the  engineering  school  at  Mctz.  Returning  to 
the  U.  S.  in  18:i0,  he  was  in  18.32  ii]ipointed  professor 
of  the  department  of  civil  and  military  engineering, 
of  which  he  had  been  in  charge  since"  1830,  and  at 
tlie  head  of  which  he  continued  until  1871.  He  w.as  of 
nervous  temperament  and  subject  to  fits  of  depression, 
and  in  a  moment  of  temporary  alienation  thi-ew  him- 
self into  the  Hudson  River  from  the  steamer  Mary  Powell 
wliile  on  his  way  to  New  York  to  consult  his  pl'ivsician, 
and  was  drowned  near  Stony  Point,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  16,  1871. 
In  his  professional  capacity  he  .acquired  a  worldwide  repu- 
tation, as  well  as  by  his  many  valuable  works  on  engineer- 
ing and  the  art  of  war,  which  have  met  with  extensive 
sales  .and  are  largely  used  as  textbooks  in  the  U.  S,  In 
1836  ho  l)ublished  a  Treatine  on  Field  Forlijicationi!,  to 
which  was  added  in  1865  Milltari/  Mininc/  and  Sicf/e  Oper- 
ations, the  whole  now  comprising  Part  I.  of  An  Elementar;/ 
Conme  of  Milltari/  Eniiincerinij,  of  which  Permanent  Forti- 
ficatinnH  constitutes  Part  II.  His  Conme  of  CIril  Eni/i- 
ueeriii;/,  first  |iublished  in  1837,  was  largely  improved  and 
extended  up  to  1868,  when  it  was  almost  entirely  rewritten; 
at  the  time  of  his  death  a  new  revised  edition  was  in  prepa- 
ration and  Jiartiy  printeil  ;  Adraneed  Gnard,  Ontpnut,  and 
Detachment  Scrrlce  of  Trnopx  (1847;  enlarged  in  1862); 
FortiJicatlon-Drau-inij  and  Stcrenlnmi/  (1865);  Industrial 
Urawinr/ (li^M).  Mahan's  American' edition  of  Moscle/s 
Mechanical  Principles  of  Eiir/incerin;/  mat  Architecture  ap- 
peared in  1856,  reaching  a  second  edition  in  1869.  Degree 
of  LL.D.  conferred  by  AVilliani  and  Mary  and  Dartmouth 
colleges  and  Urown  University,  and  member  of  various 
scientific  assoeations. 

Mahan  (Mii.o),  D.  D„  brother  of  D.  H,  Mahan,  b.  at 
Suffolk,  Nansemond  co.,Va.,  May  24,  1819;  was  educated 
at,  .St.  Paul's  (Jollege,  Flushing,  L.  I. ;  entered  the  Protestant 
E|iiscopal  n)iuistry  in  1845;  became  in  1851  professor  of 
ecclesiastical  history  in  the  Epi.scop.al  (Jencral  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York,  and  in  1864  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
chu-ch,  Baltimore,  wlicre  he  d.  Sept.  3, 1870.  He  ]iublished 
The  Exercise  of  Faith  (1851),  /listori/  of  the  Church  (ISfiO; 
new  ed.  1872),  Ite/ili/  to  Cnleuso  (186:)),  Palmnni,  a  Free 
In'/niri,  ( 1863),  and ''/'/ic  Comedi/  nf  Canonizatiou  (1868), 
His  collectcrl  works  were  publislieil  in  3  vols,,  1872-75,  with 
a  mccuoir  by  Rev.  .1.  II.  Ho)d<ius,  .Ir. 

Mahanoy',  tp.  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.,  has  very  import- 
ant mines  of  anthracite  coal.  It  includes  Mahanoy  City, 
Mahanoy  I'ianc,  and  other  mining  towns.  The  Mahanoy 
coal-field  has  an  area  of  41  square  miles  of  thick  and  ex- 
cellent coal.  It  is  a  very  desolate  and  barren  region.  Pop, 
94110.  ' 

Mahanoy  City,  post-b.  of  Mahanoy  tp.,  ,=!ehuvlkill 
CO.,  Pa.,  8(1  niilcs  N.  W.  of  Philadelphia  "and  56  luilcs  N. 
K.  of  Harrisburg,  in  the  Mahanoy  valley  and  coal-field, 
from  which  it  derives  its  importance,  hiis  13  churches,  2 


banks,  2  weekly  newspapers,  a  public  library,  3  schools, 
and  a  foundry.  The  inhabitants  are  connected  directly 
or  indirectly  with  the  neighboring  mines  of  anthracite  coal. 
Mahanoy  was  first  settled  in  1859,     Pop.  5533. 

Mahanoy  Plane,  post-v.  of  Mahanoy  tp.,  Schuylkill 
CO.,  Pa.,  6  iniles  S.  W.  of  ,'Mahanoy  City,  on  the  Mahanoy 
and  Shamokin  R.  R.,  and  has  coal-mines. 

Mahanud'dy,  orMahanadi  [Sansk.  "great  river"], 
a  river  of  Hindostan,  rises  in  lat.  20°  20'  N.  and  Ion.  82° 
E.,  flows  with  an  eastward  course  for  a  distance  of  520 
miles  through  Berar  and  Orissa,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  where  it  forms  a  large  delta.  Navigable  for' 300 
miles  during  the  rainy  season,  it  becomes  almost  dry  dur- 
ing the  remaining  half  of  the  year.  The  river-bed  is  cele- 
brated for  the  fine  quality  of  "diamonds  found  in  it. 

Mahas'ka,  county  of  S.  E.  Central  Iowa.  Area,  576 
square  miles.  It  is  somewhat  diversified,  with  a  very  fer- 
tile soil.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  the  staple  products. 
Coal  is  extensively  rained.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
Desmoines  and  Cheeauqua  rivers  and  by  the  Central  Iowa 
and  the  Desmoines  Valley  R,  Rs.  Cap.  Oskaloosa.  Pod. 
22,508.  '^ 

Mahim',  town  of  British  India,  on  the  island  of  Bom- 
bay, 7  miles  N.  E.  of  the  city  of  Bombay,  is  ill  built,  but 
has  very  valuable  oyster  fisheries.  Pop',  about  9000,  who 
are  mostly  Christians  of  Portuguese  descent. 

Mahmood'  (or  Mahmud)  I.,  sultan  of  Turkey  from 
1730  to  1754,  b.  at  Constantinople  Aug.  6,  1696,  a  son  of 
Mustapha  II,;  succeeded  his  uncle,  Ahmed  III.,  but  his 
long  reign  was  compar.atively  insignificant. — MAiiMoon  II., 
sultan  of  Turkey  from  1808  to  1839.  b.  at  Constantinople 
July  20,  1785,  the  second  son  of  Sultan  Abdul  Hamcd, 
According  to  Turkish  custom,  he  was  educated  in  the  se- 
clusion of  the  seraglio,  and  occupieil  himself  mostly  with 
literary  and  scientific  studies,  but  he  very  early  showed 
signs  of  a  bright  intellect  and  a  strong  will.  In  1807  his 
cousin-german.  Sultan  Selim  III.,  was  deposed  by  an  insur- 
rection of  the  .janizaries,  who  feared  his  zeal  for  reforms, 
and  Abdul  Hanicd's  oldest  son,  Mustapha  IV.,  was  raised 
to  the  Ottoman  throne.  From  Selim,  whose  imprisonment 
he  shared,  Mahmood  imbibed  that  implacable  hatred  to 
the  .janizaries  which  afterwai-ds  became  so  conspicuous  in 
his  life,  and  the  deep  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  intro- 
ducing into  Turkey  those  reforms  which  modern  European 
civilization  had  adfpted.  Submitting  to  the  demands  of 
tliejiinizaries,  Mustapha  IV.  abolished  all  Selim's  reforms, 
but  did  not  thereby  establish  peace.  On  the  contrary, 
Bairaktar,  pasha  of  Rustehuk,  and  one  of  Selim's  ad- 
herents, rose  in  open  rebellion,  took  Constantinople  by 
sto«n,  deposed  Mustapha,  and  proclaimed  Mahmood  II. 
sultan  July  28,  181)8,  Seliui  having  been  strangled  in  the 
mean  time.  Mahmood  II.,  with  Bairaktar  for  his  grand 
vizier,  immediately  took  up  the  work  of  reform,  but  on 
Nov,  14,  1898,  a  new  insurrection  of  the  janizaries  broke 
forth.  The  house  of  the  grand  vizier  was  rased  to  the 
ground,  the  city  was  pillaged  and  set  on  fire  at  difl'crent 
jjoints,  and  even  the  seraglio  was  stormed.  In  this  emer- 
gency Mahmood  II.  ordered  Mustapha  and  his  infant  son  to 
be  strangled,  and  his  four  pregnant  sultanas  to  be  thrown 
into  the  Bosporus;  he  thereby  became  himself  the  only 
surviving  descendant  of  Osman,  and,  in  consequence  of  a 
prevailing  Turkish  superstition  which  makes  the  destiny 
of  the  Turkish  race  dependent  on  the  continuation  of  the 
dynast.v  of  Osman,  his  person  became  inviolable.  Peace  was 
immediately  restored,  but  the  situation  was  still  very  dan- 
gerous. During  the  long  series  of  court  revolutions  the 
authority  of  the  sultan  had  decreased;  the  pashas  ruled 
the  provinces  almost  independently.  The  recent  attempts 
at  reform  hud  roused  the  religious  and  naticmal  fanaticism 
of  the  Turks  to  the  highest  )>itch.and  in  this  situation  en- 
tered a  young  prince  witli  his  head  full  of  i-cforms,  but 
without  experience — shrewd,  with  a  talent  for  dissimula- 
tion, but  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  haughty,  unscrupulous, 
cruel,  and  revengeful.  In  some  respects,  however,  Mah- 
mood II.  succeeded.  In  1826  he  diss(dved  the  corps  of  the 
janizaries  after  a  horrible  struggle  in  the  streets  of  Con- 
stantinople; 6000  were  executed,  15,000  exiled,  and  the 
reorganization  of  the  Turkish  arnty  Jifter  European  models 
followed  rapidly.  R(uids  were  made,  an  en'cclive  police 
antl  ])ublic  safety  csfablislied,  postal  communications  intro- 
duceil,  and  regular  diplonuitic  connections  with  other  Eu- 
ropean courts  maintuincil.  Of  iuiluelise  imjiortaiu-e  was 
the  beginning  cmunciputiou  of  the  Turkish  wouicn  ;  they 
appeured  now  lor  the  first  lime  in  |uiblic  outside  the  harem. 
But  in  other  respects  Mahmood  1 1,  failed  signally.  tJrccco 
b(?cam(^  independent,  and  Egypt  was  almost  independ- 
ent. (See  the  articles  on  (<iM:r:i'r;,  AIiwifmict  Ai.i,  and 
IiurvniM  IVvsriA.)  It  wns  only  the  interference  ui'  Russia 
wbifdi  prc\entcd  the  Oltniriun  empire  from  falling  entirely 
to  pieces;  and  \vheu  iMahnuHid  II.  died  (.luly  I,  I83i»iTur- 
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koy  Iiii'l  actnrrllyrntPrH  on  hf?r  rotirwo  of  a  long  and  hIow, 

but  Hiirn  iiii'l  iin'\  iliilili'  <li -yuliilion. 

l>l»liiiiiiod  (or  m(ihmu(l)or<-lii/ni  (Artin.-KAsiM- 
Yi:MiN-i':i>-l>Ari,.\iiJ,  huILuii  uf  IVrMtii,  lirr^t  MoluitniiKMlitn 
omperor  ol'  Imliii  iiiid  fouiulur  of  llio  (llii/.iunidu  dynaHty,  h. 
at  (Hiizrii  ((iha/.iia  or  (lliu/.ny)  in  Ctiiicliilmr  \)vv.  11!,  S)iJ7. 
]|i^  fjtlirr,  SiibiiUti^^iii,  a  dfr^f-ciuliiiit  of  tlit--  Sa><>'iiiiian  kiii^.H 
of  I'lM-Kiii.  wa-*  j^nv'wnior  of  tlm  nrovinc-o  ufttT  tliu  dttutli  of 
Iii:*  fiithisr  in  law,  Alptlj^in,  una  owned  u  noniiniil  allcj;!- 
ani'o  (o  I'lMvia,  but  wan  nrally  independent,  and  exiendeil 
liiK  fi'ontiin-M  on  every  f.'uW.  Afalirnodit  rliMtin^^iiinhcil  him- 
self in  yoiilli,  under  \\\^  fatlier'H  rotrirnarid,  in  (-JiMtpui<;nH 
it)j;ainst  the  Tartars,  who  liad  invaded  Khora'^Han,  and  re- 
ceivuil  from  Noh,  tho  Sanianido  Hovcrcii^n  of  Portia,  tlio 
titUM)f  Seif  cd-nanlah  (*'  nword  of  tboHtato"),  toj^ethcr  with 
tlu'  novt^rnuient  of  Iho  provin(!o  of  .Sopcstan.  On  the  deatli 
of  SiibMkIii;in  in  U!)7,  Mabniood  overthrew  liirt  younger 
liruther,  I.sniacl,  who  had  puccecdod  to  tho  Kovernmcnl  by 
his  fttttior'n  appointment ;  took  tlbixnt  DOS,  and  havinf:;  Honio 
prievanooa^^amst  Mannnr,  tho  new  I*er.-ian  inonareh.formeel 
an  allianeo  af;ain>t  bim  witli  tho  rahT?*  of  Toorkislan  and 
KaHh<;aria,  and  tivortbi-ew  the  iV-rsian  kingdom,  whieh  was 
diviih'd  among  tho  eonfederates.  Having  biirl  tho  fonml- 
ation  of  an  extiMisive  empire  in  Central  At-ia,  Mahmood 
turned  his  anus  aj^iinst  Inclia,  and  in  a  pericH  of  twelve 
expeilitions,  be';un  in  iDdl  and  extending  through  nearly 
thirty  years,  ho  phindemd  and  devastated  tho  country,  ear- 
rii'il  olT  enormous  trea-nires,  and  mas!?aered  vast  numbers 
of  the  Hind'io.s.  Mahmood  was  the  first  ruler  who  an- 
Humeil  tlie  title  of  Hultan.  D.  at  Uhizni  Apr.  3,  lfl.")0.  Many 
of  his  deseondants  boro  the  Hanio  name.  (iSco  India:  its 
lIisrouY,  by  11.  C.  CAi.nwi;i,i,.) 

Iflahos'nny  [a  word  of  aboriginal  American  origin],  tho 
Sivi'triii't  M'l/io'/fHii,  a  noblo  f<»re.-t  tree  of  tlio  West  Indies 
and  Central  anil  Soutli  Anieriea,  growing  also  to  some  ex- 
tent in  Florida.  It  ia  of  tho  order  Cedrelacea*.  Its  wood 
is  of  very  beautiful  reddish  color,  extremely  hard,  strong, 
and  heavy,  and  so  costly  that  for  a  long  time  it  has  been 
used  almost  entirely  as  a  veneering.  It  has  for  nearly  ;iiH) 
years  been  a  sta])le  artielo  <A'  eomraoree,  anil  is  brought 
from  Iloniluras,  Cuba,  JIayti,  Jamaica,  and  South  Ameriea. 
Tho  Iloniluras  mahogany  is  now  the  most  abundant  and 
tho  largest,  but  also  the  toarsest  and  least  handsome  va- 
riety. The  belter  sorts  are  called  Spanish  mahogany.  Con- 
siilerablo  quantities  of  the  timber  of  K/i'i//n  Scuef/alfnaiH 
from  Africa  and  Soi/midn  fehri/wjd  from  Calcutta  (both 
coilrclaecous  trees)  are  imported  into  England  as  ma- 
hogany, but  the  wood  is  generally  inferior  to  true  mahogany. 
Madeira  mahogany  is  the  wood  of  Pci-sea  Iitdicu,  and  is 
coarse  iind  inferior.  Australia  and  other  countries  also 
furnish  spurious  tliough  often  valuable  mahoganies.  Tho 
bark  of  the  true  maiiogany  abounds  in  an  active  febrifugal 
principle.  The  "mountain  mahogany"  of  Utah  ia  the 
CercocarpKB  Ictli/olini,  of  iho  order  Kosacese. 

illahomet.     See  Mouammkd. 

Mahoin'ot  (called  also  MrnnLETOWN),  post-v.  of  Mid- 
dletown  tp..  Champaign  eo..  111.,  on  tho  Indianapolis  Bloom- 
ington  and  Western  R.  11. 

iMnhou,  liOiin.     See  SxANnopE,  Earl  of. 

Mahoiic  ((ien.  Wili.eam),  b.  in  Southampton, Va.,  about 
ISi.'7;  graduatcil  at  tlie  Virginia  .Military  Institute  IS-t"; 
devoted  himself  to  civil  engineering;  was  the  constructor 
of  the  Norfolk  and  I*etersburg  U.K.;  took  part  in  tho  cap- 
ture of  the  Norfolk  navy-yard  Apr.  21,  I^iil  ;  raised  and 
comniantlcd  the  iltb  Virginia  regiment;  was  engaged  in 
nuist  of  tlie  battles  of  the  Peninsular  campaign,  those  on 
the  Happaliannock,  antl  those  around  Petersburg ;  was  ap- 
pointed brigadier-general  Mar..  lS(i-t,  and  major-general 
Aug.  12.  iJitU  ;  eomuiunded  a  division  in  Hill's  corps,  and 
at  Lee's  surrender  was  in  command  at  Bermuda  Hundred. 
Since  the  war  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  development 
of  \'irginia  railroads  as  president  of  several  lines. 

illaho'niiis:,  county  of  Ohio,  bounded  E,  by  Pennsyl- 
vania. Area.  MKl  square  miles.  Coal  is  largely  mined. 
The  surface  is  uneven  and  the  soil  generally  excellent. 
Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  the  staples.  Lumber,  leather, 
carriages,  etc.  are  among  the  manufactures.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  tho  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago, 
tho  Niles  and  New  Lisbon,  and  other  railroads.  Cap. 
Youngstown.     Pop.  ;il.001. 

Mahoniiis:^  post-tp.  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pa.  It  contains 
beils  of  coal.      P.q,.  1  1(12. 

Jtlahoiiinc;,  tp.  of  Carbon  co,.  Pa.     Pop.  15S9, 
Mahouiii^,  tp.  of  Lawrence  co..  Pa.     Pop.  lo9S, 
lUahoniiit;,  tp.  of  Montour  co..  Pa.     Pop.  lO.^O. 
Maho'ny  (FuANris),  b.  in  Cork.  Ireland,  about  IRH.i. 
studied  at  .lesuit  colleges  in   Paris  and  Rome,  and  took 
orders  in  tho  Catholic  Church,  and  relinquished  that  pro- 


fcNHlon  to  connect  himnclf  with  fr««*rr**  Ufagrtxinr  about 
|K:tl,  in  whi<-fi  ho  publiHbed  an  aiiiufiing  t^erivK  of  urticlef, 
collected  in  ix'Mi  uh  /{rlu/urM  of  tnthrr  /'rout.  He  wun  ul^o 
a  contributor  to  Itrtilhti'u  MiMtrllmttf  (lH;t7),  iruvtdling  cor- 
rchpondent,  and  afterwardn  Jtoiuan  eurrertpohdcnt,  of  tho 
ifttihf  Stun,  and  for  many  yearn  I'urin  eorrecpondi-nt  of 
the  iil'iUv,  He  advocated  the  unity  of  Italy  in  the  poner- 
ful  letterM  publipJied  uh  /->(*/«  uud  FujurrM  f,om  Itnfy,  by 
Hon  Jeremy  Savonarola,  Itencdielinc  monk  (IH19).  Hirf 
closing  yearn  were  pasfcd  in  a  monastery  ut  I'urin,  where 
he  d.  May  10,  ISdfl.  Komo  of  hlH  liiler  cfcayH  were  edited 
bv    IJIanchard  Jorrold  an  I'iuul  JtettoueM  of  Father  Prout 

(iKT.i). 

]flnlic»pnc%  Lake,  in  Ciirmcl  tp.,  Putnam  co..  N.  Y., 
is  a  pleasant  Hummer  rcHort,  II  mileri  from  Peeki-kill.  It 
baM  many  pleasant  residenccH  and  hcveral  gooil  holclrt.  The 
lake  is  about.''  niilefl  acro)ii<, has  three  beautiful  wooded  inl- 
ands, and  is  about  800  feet  above  the  sca-IcveL 

MalirattaSf  a  people  of  Central  and  AVe.-tcrn  India, 

who  in  the  last  century  overran  llie  greater  part  uf  the 
peninsula,  placed  tho  Mohammedan  empire  of  Helhi  under 
tribute,  and  were  for  half  a  century  the  nioft  formidable 
obstacle  to  British  supremacy  in  India.  Their  origin, 
geographical  and  etiinologiiral,  and  their  early  hihtory.  »ro 
alike  unknown,  but  the  evidence  of  phyi-ieal  eliaracleri>-tic!*, 
customs,  religion,  and  language,  combined  with  the  feeble 
indications  of  tradition,  would  point  to  one  (or  Hcvcral)  of 
tho  numerous  irruptions  of  Turanian  races  from  Central 
Asia  prior  to  the  rise  of  Mrduimmtdanism  (i^cventh  century 
A.  I).).  This  .supposed  race  mu^■t  have  found  its  chief  seat 
in  tho  N.  W.  of  tho  Dcccan,  along  the  Indian  Ocean  south- 
ward from  the  Nerbudda.  River  to  the  neighborhood  of 
(ioa.  and  by  intermarriage  with  Suilras  and  other  low-ca?tc 
Hindoo  women  acquired  at  once  a  language  and  a  religion, 
the  latter,  however,  being  distinctive  in  ignoring  caste  and 
in  permitting  the  use  of  meats,  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that 
intermarriages  with  Arabs  and  Al\\>sinians  imprccsed  fur- 
ther characteristics  uiion  the  race  during  its  period  of  for- 
mation. (Sco  (ira.it  bufl's  Iliifort/  uj  l/ie  M'lhrfittan,  and, 
for  a  comprehensive  though  brief  resume  of  Mahratta  hii<- 
tory.  Meadows  Taylor's  SIhiUuCh  Manuttl  o/  the  Jiittory  of 
India,     See  also  I.SDIA:  its  IHsTony.) 

,  Mai  (A.snFi.o),  CAnmxAL,  b.  at  Schilpario,  near  Ber- 
gamo. Ualy,  Mar.  7,  17H2;  educated  by  the  Jesuits;  was 
appointed  assistant  at  the  Anibrosian  Library  of  Milan  in 
lsi:i;  chief-keeper  of  the  \'atican  Library  in  Rome  in 
1819;  secretary  to  tho  Propaganda  in  is:;;i;  cardinal  in 
1838,  and  d.  at  Albano  Se])t.  S,  IS.jL  Even  when  in  .Milan 
he  acquired  great  reputation  IVom  his  publications  of  frag- 
ments of  ancient  works  discovered  on  ])alimpscsts ;  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  were  the  fragments  of  Cicero's 
Onititnu'K,  M.  C.  Fronto's  letters,  Kuscbius,  Dionysius,  Hali- 
carnassus,  and  Julius  Valerius's  Ren  (icntit  Alexandri.  In 
Home  he  discovered  an  imperfect  manuscript  of  Cicero's  De 
Rcpnblicn,  which  he  published  in  1822,  and  in  1825  he  be- 
gan the  publication  of  those  scries  of  ancient  works,  (ireek 
and  Latin,  which  have  made  his  name  so  celebrated  among 
S(  hohirs — namely,  Scn'ptorum  Wttriim  iVoro  ColUctio  e 
Viitii-nu\H  Cndiribntt  edita  (ID  vols.,  182a-38).  Aurtore0 
Cin»Hivi  c  Vnticanig  Cudicilnis  cdi'ti  (10  vols.,  14J2H-38), 
Spicilef/itun  Jiomminm  (\0  vols.,  183U— 44),  and  A'ora  Patrum 
Uibliothccn  (0  vols.,  1845-63). 

IUai<rcn  Creek,  post-tp.  of  Berks  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  1015. 

Maidenhead,  town  of  Kngland,  in  thcconnty  of  Berks, 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Thames,  has  a  brisk  trade  and 
G17U  inhabitants. 

Maiden  Rock,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Pierce  co,.  Wis.,  on 
the  iMississippi  River  (Lake  Pepin),  is  a  place  of  summer 
resort.  Here  is  the  precipice.  401)  feet  high,  from  whieh 
the  Dakota  maiden  AVenona  leaped,  rather  than  marry  a 
warrior  of  the  Wabashaw  tribe,  preferring  a  young  brave 
of  her  own  nation.     Pop.  601. 

Maiden  Spring,  post-v,  and  tp.  of  Tazewell  co.,  Va. 
Pop.  ;:i;iiL 

.ilaid'stone,  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
on  the  Medway.  is  a  handsome  old  place,  with  a  fine  church, 
many  good  educational  institutions,  extensive  oil  and  pa- 
per mills,  breweries,  and  manufactures  of  hats  and  blankets. 
The  surrounding  country  is  I'amous  for  the  wheal,  and  es- 
pecially for  the  hops,  it  produces.     Pop.  26,108. 

Maidstone,  tp.  of  Essex  co,.  Vt.,  on  the  Connecticut 
River.  7.)  miles  N.  E.  of  Montpelier.     Pop.  264. 

Mai'grc,  French  name  of  the  Sritrnn  ntfuifn,  a  fish  of 
the  family  Seirrnidiv.  caught  principally  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. It  sometimes  attains  the  length  of  six  feet,  is  much 
sought  as  a  footl-fish.  is  very  strong,  and  the  stroke  of  its 
tail  is  dreaded  by  fishermen.  It  emits  a  groaning  sound, 
which  often  guides  the  fishermen  to  its  shoals.  Tho  maigre  is 
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taken  with  the  net.     Its  ear-bones  are  worn  by  some  aa 
charms  against  colic. 

Maimaitchin'y  a  commercial  station  of  Mongolia,  the 
entrc|i("it  of  the  Chinese  trade  with  Russia,  is  situated  im- 
mediately opposite  Kiakhta,  well  built  and  fortified.  It  ia 
inhabited  by  1500  »ien  ;  no  women  are  allowcii  to  live  there. 
Since  the  treaty  of  Peking  (1800),  which  opened  the  whole 
Russian-Chinese  frontier  to  commerce,  it  has  lost  much  of 
its  importance. 

Maimoii'ides,  or,  more  properly,  Rabbi  JUoses 
beii  Mnimon,  goneritUy  abridged  into  the  initials  Ra 
M  Ra  i>I,  b.  Mar.  'M\  1135.  of  a  rich  and  influential  .Jew- 
ish family  in  Cordova,  at  that  time  the  principal  scat  of 
Arabic  learning ;  received  an  excellent  education,  his  father 
being  himself  a  distinguished  Hebrew  and  Arabic  scholar. 
For  many  years  he  was  compelled  by  the  religious  intol- 
erance of  the  kings  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Almohades  to 
renounce  the  public  profession  of  Judaism,  and  (at  least 
outwardly)  embrace  Mohammedanism;  but  in  llCi  he  de- 
termined to  emigrate  from  Spain  with  his  whole  family. 
He  settled  in  Egypt,  at  Fostai  or  Old  Cairo,  and  was  for 
some  time  engaged  in  the  jewelry  trade,  but  his  great 
learning  and  eminent  genius  soon  gained  for  him  a  most 
prominent  place  among  his  coreligionists,  who  rank  him 
next  to  Moses,  and  at  the  Egyptian  court,  where  he  became 
physician  to  the  sultan  Saladin,  while  his  numerous  writ- 
ings, theological,  philosophical,  and  scientific,  spread  his 
fame  all  over  the  world.  His  position  in  the  Jewish  civil- 
ization is  that  of  a  systematizer.  Well  versed  in  Greek  and 
Arabic  speculation,  and  aided  by  a  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  medicine,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  into  a  consistent  system  the  whole  mass 
of  Jewish  tradition,  which  lay  scattered  in  Midrash.  Mish- 
nah.  and  Talmud,  and  demonstrated  the  principles  on 
which  Judaism  is  based.  Even  during  his  lifetime  his 
views  met  with  some  opposition,  and  in  the  next  century 
they  occasioned  the  fiercest  controversy.  Nevertheless, 
when  he  died,  at  Cairo.  Dec.  13,  1204.  his  body  was  brought 
to  Tiberias  in  Palestine,  and  his  tomb  became  a  place  of 
pilgrimage,  and  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  his 
ideas  had  become  authoritative,  not  only  among  the  Jews, 
but.  on  many  points  and  for  a  long  time,  also  among  Chris- 
tian and  Mohammedan  philosophers.  He  wrote  generally 
in  Arabic;  his  principal  work,  however,  is  written  in  He-* 
brew,  MtHhnth  Tortih  ("The  Second  Law")  or  Yntl  Cha- 
zakah  ("  The  Strong  Hand  ").  which  gives  in  982  chapters 
a  .systematic  representation  of  all  Jewish  laws  scattered  in 
the  Bible.  Talmud,  and  elsewhere,  even  those  which  were 
no  longer  in  practical  use,  such  as  the  precepts  regarding 
the  soil  of  Judaja.  The  most  remarkable  of  his  Arabic 
works  is  the  Ddalath  Al-Hairin  ;  Hebrew,  Moreh  Ncbnckim  ; 
Latin,  Doctor  Perplcxorum  {"  The  Guide  of  the  Erring"), 
a  philoso|diical  representation  of  Judaism  or  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Jewish  religion.  This  last  bunk,  as  well  as  his 
compends  of  logic,  astronomy,  and  medicine,  was  much 
studied  in  the  Christian  universities  during  the  Middle 
A"-es.  JJftctnr  Perplcxorum  has  been  translated  into  Ger- 
man by  Scheyer  and  FUrstenthal  (1838),  and  into  French 
by  S.  Munk  (1856). 

Main,  a  river  of  Germany,  rises  in  the  Fichtelgebirgc, 
flows  westward  with  a  tortuous  course  for  a  distant-c  of  .100 
miles,  and  joins  the  Rhine  opposite  Mentz.  It  is  naviga- 
ble for  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles,  and  is  connected 
with  the  Danube  by  the  Ludwig's  canal.  The  principal 
cities  on  its  banks  are  Wiirzburg,  Offenbach,  and  Frank- 
fort. 

3Iaine,  an  ancient  province  of  France,  lying  S.  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  comprising  the  present  departments  of  May- 
enne  and  Sarthe,  and  parts  of  Eure  and  Orne. 

Maine,  the  largest  of  the  Eastern  or  New  England 
States,  and  the  extreme  north-eastern  portion  of  the  U.  S., 
lying  between  the  parallels  of  43°  04'  and  47°  31'  N.  hit., 
and  between  the  meridians  (including  the  islands  of  the 
Grand  Mcnan  grou]t)  of  (iii"  4.i'  and  71°  00'  W.  Ion.  from 
Greenwich.  It  is  btmn-lcil  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  province 
of  Quebec.  Dominion  of  Canada;  on  the  N.  by  (Quebec  and 
the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  from  whicli  the  river  St. 
John  is  for  some  distance  the  separating  line;  on  the  E. 
by  New  Brunswick  :  on  tlie  S.  E.  anil  S.  hy  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  ;  and  on  the  W.  and  S.  W.  by  New  Hampshire.  Its 
area,  accnnling  to  the  estimates  of  the  land  r)nice  and  U.  S. 
census  bureau,  is  3o,000  square  tuiles.  or  22,100,000  acres. 
Its  greatest  length,  on  a  tliagonal  lino  from  the  numth  of 
the  Piscataqua  River  to  tlic  northern  angle,  is  320  mile,^; 
its  greatest  width,  from  the  sea  to  the  Canada  line,  is  100 
miles;  a  lino  from  the  Piscataqua  River  to  Qu4)ddy  Head, 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  mainland,  is  278  miles  in 
length. 

Face  of  the  Country. — Tho  surface  is  much  diversified. 


The  sea-coast  for  10  or  20  miles  inland  is,  with  some  nota- 
ble exee])tions,  flat,  low,  and  at  some  points  marshy ;  tho 
principal  exceptions  are  Mount  Agamenticus,  near  the 
coast  in  the  S.  W'.,  070  feet  high,  the  Camden  Hills  on  the 
Penobscot,  1600  feet,  and  the  thirteen  peaks  of  Mmint 
Desert  Island  and  its  vicinity,  ranging  from  1000  to  2HO0 
feet.     The  Appalachian  chain,  of  which  the  White  Moun- 
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tains  of  New  Hampshire  form  a  link,  has  its  origin  in  the 
province  of  New  Brunswick,  enters  Maine  at  I^Iars  Hill, 
about  lat.  46°  32',  and  crosses  it  in  a  S.  AV.  direction,  join- 
ing the  White  Mountain  range  at  the  New  Hampshire  line 
in  about  lat.  44°  2.')'.  In  Maine,  however,  it  docs  not  form 
a  continuous  range,  though  much  of  the  land  is  from  <SUO 
to  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  consists  of  isolated  peaks, 
all  trending  south-westward,  though  often  separated  by 
broad  river-valleys  and  large  streams.  Mars  Hill  is  about 
2000  feet  above  the  sea ;  Mount  Katahdin,  in  the  centre 
of  the  State  and  in  lat.  about  46°  55',  is  53S5  feet  in  height. 
Mount  Abraham,  in  Franklin  co..  3400  feet,  Mount  Blue, 
in  the  same  county,  2800,  Sugar  Loaf.  Chase's  Jlountain, 
Mount  Mattatuck  or  Speckled  Mount.  Mount  Puzzle,  and 
Mounts  Saddleback  and  Bigelow.'also  belong  to  this  chain. 
Two  principal  spurs  or  outliers  from  this  range  deserve 
notice — viz.  the  Ebene  and  Spencer  Mountains,  trending 
southward  in  Piscataquis  co.,  and  the  range  of  highlands 
along  the  Canada  boundary,  which  rise  to  the  height  of 
2000  feet  at  the  Monument,  just  above  the  4()th  parallel, 
and  attain  a  higher  altitude  in  Bald  Mountain,  about  45° 
45'.  Between  these  isolated  summits,  the  Penobscot,  a 
large  and  noble  river  with  numerous  atilucnts,  and  its 
principal  tributary,  the  Piscataquis,  the  Kennebec,  and  tho 
Androscoggin,  all  rivers  with  broad  valleys,  flow  toward 
the  ocean  ;  and  the  v.alleys  thus  formed  also  contain  large 
and  deep  lakes.  This  peculiar  conformation  distiugui>hes 
Maine  from  the  other  States  traversed  by  the  Appalachian 
range.  The  northern  portion  of  the  State  slopes  gradually 
down  to  the  valley  of  the  St.  John,  which  is  less  than  300 
feet  above  the  sea  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  State. 
Contit,  Bays,  IHrerft,  Aakefi,  clc. — Following  the  line  of 
the  shores,  Maine  has  2480  miles  of  sea-coast,  being  the 
most  irregular  and  deeply  indented  eoast-line  in  tlie  U.  S. 
There  are  no  less  than  se\enteen  large  bays  on  the  coast, 
many  of  them  forming  excellent  harbors  from  the  islands 
at  their  entrance.  The  principal  of  these  bays  are  Passa- 
maquoddy,  Maehias,  and  Little  Machias,  Englishnmn's, 
Narraguagus.Frenehman's  (protected  by  Mt. Desert  Island), 
Isle  au  Haute.  Penobscot  and  Belfast  bays  (forming  together 
the  fine  estuary  of  the  Penobscot  River).  Muscongus,  Da- 
mariscotta,  Sheepscott,  (Juohog,  Caseo,  Saeo.  and  Piscata- 
qua Bay  or  estuary.  The  lakes  and  rivers  must  bo  con- 
sidered together,  as  the  numerous  lakes  which  cover  so 
large  an  area  in  tho  State  are  mostly  grouped  in  dislinet 
chains  or  series,  each  discharging  its  surplus  waters  through 
some  one  of  the  larger  rivers  hy  way  of  its  tributaries,  Tho 
Saeo  River  drains  a  dozen  or  more  small  lakes,  and  itself 
falls  into  Saeo  Bay.  The  Umbagog  chain  of  lakes,  con- 
sisting of  Lakes  Umbagog,  Welokenebacook.  Molechunkc- 
munk,  Moosetocuuiguntie,  Argwassuck,  and  Parmachena, 
are  ilrained  by  tlie  Androscoggin,  which  by  a  circuitous 
course  finds  its  way  into  Quohog  Bay.  Sebago  Lake  and 
the  sninllor  lakes  which  surr(uind  it  have  for  an  tmtlet  a 
small  stream  called  Presumpscut  River.  Tlie  i\h>oscliead 
chain,  which  cr^mjiriscs,  besides  Mo(tsrlicad  Lake,  many 
small  lakes,  finds  an  outlet  in  the  Kennebeo  River,  whoso 
course  is  nearly  due  S..  and  which  discharges  its  waters 
into  the  ocean  by  many  channels  tlirtnigh  a  wide  delta. 
Tlie  Penobscot  River  drains  nearly  one-third  of  the  area 
of  the  State,  and  through  its  E.  and  W.branidu-s  and  their 
tributaries  furniiiheB  an  outlet  for  tho  surplus  waters  uf  more 
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than  flfty  lakun  iiml  pundK,  of  wliioli  CbcNununuk,  Curtbuti, 
LobHlur  I*i>n<l.  t'liriiu'JiiiiKinok,  itnd  Milinolcct  Liikt^H  urn  tliu 
hi-rt^vM,  tLiiil  (luhdiirli  it  lull  vrihiiiioof  wulor  into  I'uinjbt«]ot 
iiiiy.  Kvmy  Htruuiii  wliirli  dir^clijirj^cM  Um  wiiU^th  into  the 
Atlimti.i  runiiM  tliii  (iiitli-t  fiT  IVuiu  liiiU' u  nuon^  to  n  H(!oro  of 
tliL'.'^n  hikfn  ami  |)oii<i^ ;  I'nioti  Itivcr  has  a  cliiiiii  of  twonty 
orniotu:  I'loaKiuit  Itivnr,  of  ton  orudozun;  iMachiiiH  Kivor, 
of  twidvo  or  tlfteun  ;  Niiriiijcmi;;iiM  Kiver.  of  oinht  or  ton; 
i^cliooilM!  Ki\ t)i',  of  SyfhLdohHif,  liaHcuiihe^un,  Hi^  Luko, 
ami  a  *In/i'n  nioro  of  t^nmllur  t*i/.«;  1>1.  Croix  Uivcr,  of 
Kchoodic  l.iikc,  (itiind  Lake,  >iorth  i^uki',  amt  Huvurul  hir^v 
lako.H  in  thu  provinc^o  of  New  itrtiiiHwirk  ;  nml  the  ISt. 
John  IliMT.  whi<h  drains  the  X.  jpart  of  tlie  State.  liaH 
not  far  from  a  hiindriMl  hikes  and  poiidH  attaidiod  to  it  and 
its  trihiitariff*.  M  r.  Waltt-r  Wells,  huj.eriiitrndcnl  of  the 
hydro;5ra|ihii!  furvcy  of  the  ."^tate,  estinialc.-*  the  area 
cijverofi  l)y  Iho  rivern  and  lakcn  at  M'lKI  Htjnare  niiloH,  or  a 
little  more  than  one-eleventh  of  the  total  area  of  the  State, 
and  that  of  tlio  hikcH  uluno  at  upwards  uf  'I'MHi  tiqiiaro 
mih's. 

(nr.i,t>/if  ami  Mhimdotjjf. — Maine  belonKft  princijially  to 
the  Mo/.oi(!  ami  Sihirian  periodw.  S.  (d'  tiie  chain  of  iwo* 
hiti-d  HunimilH  e\t(!mlin!{  from  Mars  Hill  on  the  V..  to  Hhio 
Mniintain,  wliieh  in  the  eonnectint;  link  witli  tlie  White 
Mountains  already  deseribcd,  iMul  extending;  to  the  wea- 
Bhore,  with  but  .^mal!  exeejition-^  the  roekf*  are  Ko/.oie,  and 
a  larKO  8jhm*  of  primitive  roekn  cxtendn  from  Ithio  Moun- 
tain N.  K.  to  near  tlie  northern  boundary  of  the  State,  in- 
cludiiif;  the  highlands  wliicti  form  the  watcr^heil  between 
Maine  and  the  pr()vin<-e  of  Quebec.  The  triangular  sioico 
between  this  sjiur  and  the  line  of  peakn  mentioned  above 
is  nuij^tly  Silurian,  oxoopt  a  tract  of  Eozoic  roekrt  in  the 
rc;^ion  of  thu  hiry;cr  hikes,  and  several  lon^  and  narrow 
Htrctohes  of  Devonian  and  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks. 
trending,  like  all  tho  rocky  strata,  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W. 
The  Silurian  makes  its  a])pearanco  also  on  the  coast  from 
Pa^samacpioddy  to  Pleasant  liay.  ahmj^  tho  shores  of  the 
estuary  ol"  the  Penoh>*i*ot,  nearly  I's  far  N.  as  ISanj^or,  and 
around  Farniington  on  the  upper  Kennebec.  Much  of  tho 
Slate  has  its  surface  covered  with  drift  in  the  form  of 
bunldors,  sand,  and  gravel :  on  the  sea-shore,  except  at  the 
points  indicated,  there  are  deposits  of  Tertiary  elays  be- 
neath the  drift,  which  from  their  fossil.s  are  identified  as 
belonging  to  the  newer  fMioceno.  Thoy  aro  lifty  feet  or 
more  in  thickness.  On  the  shores  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay 
are  strata  of  the  Old  Red  Samlstono.  which  are  penetrated 
by  dikes  of  trap.  In  Penobscot  Uay  and  along  its  shores 
are  found  beds  of  limestone,  which,  from  tho  Thomaston 
quarries,  has  furnished  supplies  of  lime  for  the  greater  part 
of  tho  r.  S.  for  many  years.  Argillaceous  slates  of  ex- 
cellent quality  for  roofing  juirposes  are  found  along  the 
Pis4'ataquis  River,  a  branch  of  the  Penobscot.  W^here  the 
dikes  of  trap  penetrate  tho  argillaceous  slates,  limestone, 
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Hiieh  an  galena,  red  ha'uiutitc*,  (;te.  The  principal  inincrulit 
of  eeoiiontie  value  aru  iron,  galena,  granite,  liiite.  fdate,  and 
a  line  white  marble,  i'inu  colored  loiirinaliricH  are  found 
at  Parin,  Oxhod  cu.,  gurnetf,  etr.  ul  Phi|ip-biirg  and  J'lir- 
HonHlield,  fehlHpar,  etc.  at  llrunf^wick  and  Tojinhani,  and 
burylH  of  fine  quality  at  liowdoinliaui. 

Vegrtntiuti,  Soil,  nu't  Jfolaiiif. — Tho  doll  in  tho  rivcr- 
vallcyK  and  between  thu  Peiutbfcot  and  Kennebec  if  of 
good  quality  and  yiiddH  large  enqif.  In  the  mountainous 
distriolH  and  along  the  Fea-eoat-t  it  in  Hlerile,  and  doe«  not 
re|)ay  cultivation.  In  otiicr  parts  of  tho  State  it  in  mod- 
erately i»roductivo.  A  large  portion  of  tho  State  (itH 
geographers  nay  thrcofifthcj  i-t  htill  covered  with  foref-li", 
iin'l  its  timber  and  lumber  trade  direetly  and  indirectly 
gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of  its  iubabitantJ), 
The  forests  of  the  northern  part  of  tho  State  aro  firinci- 
pally  composed  of  pine,  hemlock,  and  Kpruec.  Farther  8, 
there  is  an  admixture  of  white  and  red  oak,  maple,  beech, 
biri'h,  and  ash.  'I'here  aro  eedar  Hwamps  in  the  northern 
portion,  llutlernut  and  hickory  are  found,  but  arc  not 
abundant.  l*oplar,  elm,  basHwood,  dogwood,  eafnafras, 
juniper,  pine,  nornbeam,  buttonwood,  wild-jilum,  alder, 
willow,  etc.  aro  founil  in  the  forents  of  the  southern  jiart 
of  the  State.  Among  the  fruit  trees,  the  cherry,  jdam, 
pear,  and  appio  flourir^h,  but  tho  peach  docH  not  succeed 
well.  Tho  wild  flowers  are  those  of  New  England  and 
Canada. 

Zoiditfjy, — With  tho  exception  of  a  very  few  Bpecimenn 
«een  at  long  intervals  in  NortI.ern  Now  York,  Maine  it-  the 
only  State  in  the  Union  where  the  luoobO  and  caribou  or 
American  elk  aro  yet  found.  Tho  moose,  under  con^(ant 
hunting,  is  fust  dimini:;hing  in  numbers,  and  will  probably 
ere  l<»ng  become  extinct.  Northern  and  Central  Maine 
afl'ord  tho  best  hunting-ground,  perhaps,  E.  of  the  Koeky 
Mountains.  The  black  bear,  deer,  catamount,  wild-cat, 
wolverine,  badger,  martin,  fiable,  weasel,  mink,  wolf,  rac- 
coon, woodcliuck,  porcupine,  rabbit,  ticveral  species  of 
squirrels,  etc.  etc.  arc  found.  Wild  geese,  ducks,  brant, 
and  teal  inhabit  the  lakes,  ponds,  and,  at  certain  reasons, 
the  bays  along  the  coast.  Eagles,  bawks,  owls,  and  crows 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  tho  State,  ond  gulls,  fi^h-hawks, 
etc.  on  the  coast,  wiiilo  partridges,  pigeons,  quails,  robins, 
ami  generally  the  birds  of  passage  common  to  New  Eng- 
lantl,  are  abundant  in  their  season.  Salmon,  salmon-trout, 
shad,  trout,  ])iekercl,  muskelongc,  sturgeon,  etc.  abound  in 
the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  cod,  herring,  mackerel,  and  hali- 
but aro  found  along  the  coast  in  great  nuuibers.  The  rep- 
tiles aro  less  numerous,  though  the  rattlesnake,  milk-adder, 
and  a  smaller  adder  arc  not  uncommon  ;  the  black  snake 
or  racer  is  our  only  North  American  representative  of  the 
boa  tribe,  and  a  eon^iderubte  number  of  harmless  snakes 
and  several  of  the  batruchians  are  sufficiently  plentiful. 
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Meteorological  data. 

cIcvnUon.  2l>  feet 

55'  W. ;  elcvntion, 

W . ;  cleva. 

elevation,  70  ftcl 

63' W.;  ell- 

W.:cleia. 

-32  years. 

-  fecl-52  jcora. 

-32  fvars. 

Tltloll.  (}W 

tJoii,     575 

feel-  16 
jreara. 

ficl  -  4 
Jan. 

Tt  tiip'Talttre  : 

Animul  iiv.  temp.,  mean... 

4.'i.230 

44.40° 

42.08°. 

42.10° 

43.02° 

40.51° 

37.04° 

MiixiiiHiin  tcmiH'ralurc... 

100.05° 

102° 

8.5° 

94° 

99° 

101° 

100.3° 

Minitiiiim  teinpuralure 

—  2.5° 

—  30° 

J^OO 

—  2G..5° 

—  28.7° 

—  29° 

—  39.2° 

.\niitl:il   range  of  temp 

12.5° 

132° 

117° 

120..5° 

127.7° 

i:iO° 

130.5° 

Mean  temp,  of  spriiik; 

42.77° 

41.65° 

40.93° 

39.01° 

40.1.5° 

39.15° 

.".5  42° 

"            "          summer  ... 

65.04° 

66.49° 

07.01° 

61.28° 

•  60.50° 

6:i.:B° 

6168° 

*'           *'         autumn.... 

48.ir.° 

48.0-5° 

48.57° 

42.09^ 

47..52° 

4.3.1.5° 

39.S8° 

"           "          winter 

24.70° 

23.91° 

23.17° 

17.12° 

23.90° 

10,41° 

11.30° 

Haw/all: 

Av.  annual  rainfall,  inches 

46.35 

44..51 

43  94 

43.34 

39.39 

36.97 

36.46 

Av.  rainfall  ol  spring    " 

12.11 

10.58 

9.15 

8.70 

8.88 

7.62 

5.46 

"               "  summer  " 

10.28 

10.0,1 

0.99 

7.33 

10.05 

J  1.92 

11.65 

*•              "  auttinin  " 

11.93 

13.46 

17.28 

10.00 

9.85 

9.95 

9.6t 

"               "  winter    " 

10.93 

10.42 

10.52 

12.14 

10.61 

7.48 

9.71 

Prevalent  winds  of  gprini: 

S.W.N.W.AN.E. 

N.  E.  S.  E.  W. 

N.W.W.AN.E. 

N.N.X.  W.  AS. 

"               "        sumnier 

S.  W.  A  X.  W. 

V,-.  N.  W.  S.  W. 

S.  W..S.*N.  W. 

S.  N.  \V.  A  N.  E. 

"               "        autumn 

S.  S.  W  N.  ,t  W. 

s.  w.  a  E.  X.  E. 

N.  W.  W.  S.  W. 

N.  \V.  .S.  W.  4  S. 

"              "       winter 

N.W.W.AS.W. 

N.RS.E.iS.W. 

N.W.W.iN.E. 

N.  E.  N.  \V.  S.  E. 

liiromeirr: 

Mean  annual  pressure 

Ma.ximum             " 
Minimum              " 
Annual  rnntje 

29.90S 
30.072 
20.S00 
00.2G3 

39.791 

30.r,so 
2.'i.4J3 
2.2.57 

The  cHmato,  though  severe  and  subject  to  great  extremes, 
as  tho  above  table  shows,  is  moderately  uniform  during 
each  season,  and  is  considered  generally  favorable  to 
health.  The  fogs  and  easterly  winds  on  tho  coast,  as  well 
as  tho  intense  cold  of  the  winters,  aro  supposed  to  increase 
the  mortality  from  pulmonary  diseases,  but  in  the  interior 
there  is  little  or  no  danger  from  these  causes.  Snow  lies 
Vol.  III.— 1G 


on  tlio  ground  on  the  coast  from  three  and  a  half  to  five 
months,  and  in  the  interior  from  four  and  a  half  to  six 
months.  The  summers  aro  short  and  hot.  At  Brunswick, 
in  fifty-two  years  of  observation,  July  was  the  only  month 
in  which  no  frost  occurred. 

Affriciiltitrc. — In    1S70  the  number  of  farms  in   Maine 
was  59,804,  containing  5,S3S,05S   acres;    tlio  number   of 
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acres  of  improved  land  was  2.917,793;  of  woodland, 
2,224,740  acres ;  an<l  of  other  unimproved  farm-lands, 
695,525  acres.  The  land  not  in  farms,  including  the  area 
of  lakes  and  ponds,  was  16,061,942  acres,  and  the  amount 
in  forests  and  woodland,  10,505,711.  The  ca.-ih  value 
of  the  farms  was  l?102,961,951 ;  of  farm  implements, 
S4, 809,11.'!;  of  farm  productions,  including  additions  to 
stock,  etc.,  833,470,044:  of  orchard  products,  S874,509 ; 
and  of  forest  products,  SI. 534, 741.  The  principal  products 
were — wheat.  278, 70o  bushels:  rye.  .S4,115  bushels;  Indian 
corn,  1,089,883  bushels;  oats,  '2.351,354  bushels:  buck- 
wheat, 466,635  bushels;  common  potatoes,  7,771,009  bush- 
els: wool,  1,774,168  pounds;  butter,  11,636.4'82  pounds; 
cheese,  1,152,590  pounds;  wine.  7047  gallons:  maple- 
sugar,  160,805  pounds:  hay,  1,053,415  tons.  The  ,^tate 
industrial  statistician  reports  the  crops  of  1873  as  follows: 
Hay.  2,007,000  tons,  valued  at  825,087,500 ;  Indian  corn, 
S52",600  bushels,  valued  at  $831.4-14;  wheat,  219,750  bush- 
els, valued  at  8421.920 ;  rye.  26.010  bu.shcls,  value  §30,951  ; 
oats,  1,305,750  bushels,  value  .?6J2,S75 ;  b.arley,  420.280 
bushels,  value  8348,832  ;  potatoes,  2,997.100  bushels,  value 
82,038,028.  There  was  a  decided  falling  off  in  all  the 
crops  except  hay :  and  potatoes,  one  of  the  great  agricul- 
tural staples  of  the  State,  was  only  about  two-fifths  the 


crop  of  the  census  year.  The  faetory-systera  of  manu- 
facturing cheese  and  butter  on  a  large  scale  was  intro- 
duced in  1872,  and  would  probably  very  greatly  increase 
the  production  of  the  Maine  dairie.".  Tlie  fruit  crop  in 
1873  was  very  light.  The  tot;il  value  of  these  leading 
agricultural  products  was  829.411,550.  In  187U  the  total 
value  of  live-stock  was  823,357,129,  and  of  slaughtered  ani- 
mals and  animals  sold  for  slaughter.  84,939,071.  The  live- 
stock reported  that  year  included  71,514  horses,  336  mules 
and  asses,  139,269  milch  cows,  60,530  working  o.xen,  143,272 
other  cattle,  434,666  sheep,  and  45,700  swine.  In  1873  the 
number  of  horses  was  estimated  at  55,960;  of  milch  cows, 
126,878  ;  of  working  oxen,  75,503  ;  of  other  cattle,  138,479  ; 
of  sheep,  338,682  ;  of  swine,  63.000  :  the  value  of  live-stock, 
820,096,272.  The  factory-cheese  product  was  855,783 ; 
other  dairy  products,  estimated,  82,125.000  ;  orchard  prod- 
ucts, 8500,000  ;  produce  of  market-gardens,  83,000,000  j 
of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter,  83,000,000 ; 
wool  product,  8553,057 ;  unspecified  products,  8500.000, 
making  a  total  value  of  856,541,662,  showing  a  decided  fall- 
ing off  in  agricultural  productions  and  values  in  three  years. 
But  the  gain  in  manufacturing  industry  has  been  as 
decided  as  the  loss  in  agricultural,  as  will  be  shown  by  the 
following  table  and  statistics : 


Leadiny  Mmnifactnrea  of  Maine  in  187S. 


Mechanical  ani  manufacluricg  industries. 


Bleaching  and  dyeiug 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Canned  goods 

Carriages,  wagons,  and  sleighs 

Clothing  for  men  and  boys 

Cotton  goods,  batting,  warp,  and  yarn.. 

Edge  tools 

Fisheries 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

(las,  illuminating 

Ouupowder 

Ice,  prepared  for  market 

Iron,  cast,  forged,  and  rolled 

Leather,  tanned  and  curried 

Lumber,  long  and  short,  and  planed 

Lime 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  etc 

Mining  and  quarrying 

Oil,  fish 

Oil  floor-cloths 

Paper,  printing  and  wrapping 

Printing  and  publishing 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds 

Shooks,  box  and  hogshead 

Woollen  goods 


112 

93 

33 

63 

42 

21 

20 

*861 

85 

6 

2 

24 

22 

61 

1,092 

25 

38 

54 

12 

4 

9 

31 

21 

23 

39 


Hands  employed. 


180 
5,.394 

917 
4,087 

298 
3,693 
10.794 

328 


164 
4,726 

914 
2,027 

287 

83 

2,769 

324 


16 

629 

3 

1,760 

5 

3,590 

7,304 


160 

54 

53 

160 

472  ' 

663 

7,606 

451 

1.331  I 

4,929  I 

440 

75 

617 

158 

233 

343  I 


161 
54 
53 

160 

472 

663 
7,556 

456 
1,351 
4,939 

446 
76 

836 

324 

241 

368 
2,727  I  1,346  I  1,183 


319 
96 


300 
6 
20 

721 
4 


20 

3 

25 

198 


Capital       In- 
vested. 


8300,000 

1,863,964 

317,185 

825,000 

210,965 

267,243 

12,382,000 

430,000 

900,000 

620,600 

829,000 

325,000 

60,000 

606,200 

1,529,380 

6,959,492 

1,099,500 

1,310,300 

1,208,000 

323,.5O0 

385.000 

1,500,000 

440,262 

370,000 

149,950 

3,217,000 


Wages  paid. 


SI  80,000 
2,295,230 
206,091 
262,500 
127,154 
237,621 
3,426,825 
165,374 

""72,204 

28,100 

37,800 

18,500 

320,575 

306,244 

2,766,173 

133  900 

766,730 

3,810.000 

87,180 

50,000 

336,727 

131,018 

100,254 

127,909 

995,107 


The  total  statistics  of  all  manufactures  carried  on  in  the 
State  in  1873  was — establishments,  6072;  hands  employed, 
55,614,  of  whom  37,154  were  men^  16,612  women,  and  1848 
children :  capital  invested,  848,808.448 ;  wages  paid, 
^16,584,164;  raw  material  used,  $57,911,168;  annual  value 
of  products,  896,209,136.     These  statistics  compare  as  fol- 


lows with  those  of  the  census  of  1870;  there  were  then 
enumerated  5550  establishments,  employing  49,180  hands, 
of  whom  34,310  were  men,  13,448  women,  and  1422  chil- 
dren ;  the  capital  invested  was  839.79(),190 :  the  wages 
paid,  814,282,205  ;  the  raw  material  used,  849,379,757  ;  and 
the  annual  product,  $79,497,521. 


CPSTOMB  DiBTBICTS. 

Imports  for 

year  entliiig 

June  ;tO. 

Domestic  ex- 
poru  for 

ve;ir   ending 

Jniie  30, 

1»H. 

Foreign  ox- 
ports  for 

year   ending 

Juno  III), 

1S«. 

Imports  for 

year  ending 

Dec.  31, 

1874. 

Domestic 

exports  for 

year  ending 

Dec.  :tl. 

16H. 

Foreign  ex- 
ports for 

year  ending 
Dec.  31, 

ib;4. 

11 

Tonnage. 

=  f  S   . 

ill! 

Ills 

ToDDoge. 

$40,157 

15,834 

21,744 

15,930 

2,919 

400 

■ 

832,787 

12,466 

29,211 

10,356 

3,850 

$486,801 

80,965 

8,3.52 

7,264 

7,904 

$1,596 

5 
59 
24 

8 
18 
11 
33 
41 
23 

1 
43 
10 

1,210.30 

28,993.49 

7,478.23 

1,968.96 

2.241.77 

4.918.19 

10,934.05 

8,.590.00 

8,791.49 

288.29 

13,00.5.53 

766.27 

1 

23 

36 

74 

41 

18 

14 

15 

112 

4 

403 

118 

2 

8C1 

8.00 

489.57 

950.51 

3,057.72 

1,193.24 

279.61 

220.10 

613.25 

2,861.40 

97.09 

32,.")41.25 

3,947.93 

24.74 

46,196.31 

5298,367 

79,071 

5,787 

7,719 

C,508 

S784 

Hath 

lii^Itast 

13,671 

774,279 
2,733,569 

i),'784 

148 

101,803 

1,264,107 

8,581,502 

483 

894 

5,9:!0 

431,307 

10,.50S 

018,2:58 

2,419,048 

120,191 
1,323,716 
3,364,647 

l,.i99 
89,223 

874 

4,127 

459,563 

Portland  and  J-'ahnoulli... 
Saco 

15,514 

2,415 

130 

$.3,160,523 

27,238 

York 



Totals 

83,628,435 

85,372,585 

$-138,915 

$.5,496,722 

$466,160 

270 

89,817.17 

Commerce  and  N^avif/fitiou. — There  aro  fourteen  cuptoms 
districts  in  tlio  State,  and  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  forcijcn  commerce  carried  on,  both  from  the  ships  wliich 
enter  and  clear  from  the  various  ports  of  the  State,  and 

•  Number  of  vessels  employed. 


from  the  border-trade  with  New  Brunswick  and  rnnadn. 
I'ortbmd  is  also  a  ]iort  throuf^li  which  a  eonsideni))lo 
portion  of  the  CanniUnn  imports  and  exports  pass  in 
bond.  The  foro>:;oinj;  tnhlo  t;ives  the  imports,  domestic 
exports,  and  foreign  exports  of  each  customs  district, 
and  of  uU  for  the  3'ear  ending  June  30,  1874,  and  also 
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tho  nrnoiint  of  ehipping  built  in  tho  yeiir  prcootlinR  Jiin. 
1.  IS71. 

Mjiirm  hiiM  for  immy  voarH  boon  liir^fcly  rncaK'"!  in  bnild- 
u\'£  vcmhi-Ih  Ciir  Hiilc  t'l  (illicr  States,  Imt  ninci-  tli«  revolution 
prurliicnl  in  r-oniim  ivr  l»y  the  huildiiii^Mif  iron  nhipH.  iinM  (.ho 
tninsfor  of  ocean  coinineruo  to  foroiRn-built  Mhips  ownrvl 
abrnail,  whioh  wan  oceaHioned  by  tlni  bite  civil  war,  thin 
braiicli  of  iii»hi.'*My  baH  larj;ely  deeilne*!.  There  were  on 
June  ;il),  is;;!,  in  tbo  State.  -I;').*  re(;tslere<l  vcHtiflH,  with  a 
tonnai^e  ctf  'J  H'..  I'JO.21)  tt.nt* :  I'.CUl  enroUed  vet-KelH  of 
'\7'2,,>\t:t.\f)  tonH ;  ami  .I'll)  ^<.'c■Il^'0'l  venHelH  of  under  211  tonn 
oaoh,  nteaKurini;  in  all  fKil'O.II  t(»nM,  making  a  total  of 
2'M:y  reiristeroil.  enndled.  and  licensed  vessels,  of -IZ.').:!  1 1.70 
tnnM,  (If  tbeno,  'JS  IS  were  sailin;:  vcs^i-Is.  bavin;.'  n  tonn(iv:o 
of  (05,.'»1L*.S1  tons  ;  ftti  Htonmerw.  with  a  tfMiinigt;  r>f  liJ,(l77.50 
ton^',  and  I  barffo  of  101.12  ton^. 

/''innnrrH  nf  the  State. — The  balimec  in  tho  Stato  trcanury 
Jan.  I.  lH7.t,  was  Sn'Kl^'-O.fiS  ;  the  rceeiptw  from  all  houtccr 
during'  the  year  IS71wero  $1. 12.'!.  17.'t.7ll.  wbieh,  added  to 
the  above  bahinee,  nitikes  tbo  entire  amount  rccoivfld 
$!.Sj!»,ilO(..'iS.  Tho  di«burj>cmont!'  by  tho  troanuror  for  nil 
pnrpoHeH  during  tho  venr  1S71  wero  $1,.'».'17.71H.51,  loaving 
a  bulaneo  in  t)io  troiiHury  Jan.  1.  lH7.'j,  of  :f;i22.1s.^.K.I.  Of 
tbo  expendi(iiro><  of  tlio  year  1S7I.  .'ftK'/i  H  wero  }^uin8 
whiidi  [*iinply  passed  through  the  troai'ury,  but  di<l  not 
belong  to  the  State:  $81,000  were  special  antl  oxeoptinnal 
appropriations  for  repairs  to  State  Imildings  or  in  aid  of 
Stato  institutions;  .'?7M.I2(>  was  on  aeeount  of  war-debt, 
pensions  to  sobMers.  and  aid  to  snhlicrs'  orphans;  and 
¥■107.477  on  neeount  of  public  and  free  high  anil  normal 
Pebools,  leaving  tho  ordinary  expenditure?  of  the  State, 
$:{20.r.04.  On  Jan.  1.  187.').  the  State  debt,  after  deducting 
tho  sinlting  funds,  was  S.'i.olU.O;'!,  a  reduetion  of  $.'I21,:»75 
dni"ing  tlie  previous  year.  In  ten  yenrs  preeeding  nearly 
!>7.OOO,O00  bad  been  i)aid  on  aeeonnt  of  tho  State  debt  and 
interest.  Tho  ero'lit  of  the  State  was  so  good  (bat  it  was 
iin])ossiblo  to  buy  its  bonds  for  the  sinking  fund  exeept  nt 
a  preminra. 

/tffnkn. — On  Nov.  1,  1874,  there  were  in  tbe  State  fifi  na- 
tional banks,  of  wbioh  two  wore  closed  or  closing,  leaving 
C.l  in  operation.  These  04  banks  had  $0,840,000  capital 
paid  in;  $S,0.'{0.750  in  bonds  on  deposit;  tho  amount  of 
circulation  issued  was  $11,471.^^00:  amount  of  circulation 
redeemed,  $li,.524.784  ;  circulation  outstanding,  i^^?. 940, ,576. 
There  wore  also  at  the  same  time  .">  State  banks,  having  an 
aggregate  capital  stock  of  .•?22.">.000.  a  cin-nlation  of  :f^;'.009, 
deposits  to  the  amount  of  Si  00. 200. ;i2,  and  total  liiibilities, 
including  surplus  and  profits  {$20,840.77).  of  $aG8.:{07.  with 
assets  of  erjual  amount.  There  were  58  savings  banks  in 
the  Stale,  having  aggregate  deposits  and  jirofits  to  the 
amount  of  .'>.'^1 .0.')1,00;'..7^,  and  assets  of  nndonl>tcd  value 
of  eipial  amount.  There  are  also  in  the  principal  cities  a 
number  of  private  banking-houses. 

fiiHurance. — In  Jan.,  1S74,  there  were  41  fire,  fire  marine, 
and  marine  insurance  companies  organized  under  tbe  laws 
of  tbo  State  and  doing  business  therein  :  ;I0  of  these  were 
mutual  fire.  2  stock  tire  and  marine.  I  mutual  and  2  stock 
marine.  Three  insurance  companies,  all  of  IJangor,  wero 
in  tbo  hands  of  receivers,  and  1  also  of  that  city  had  been 
compelled  to  reduce  its  capital  stock  $100,000.  The  capital 
invested  in  the  stock  companies  was  $r)0it..'>20.  The  assets 
of  the  mutual  com]ianics  amounted  to  $SSO,  120.08.  of  which 
amount  $77^^.418.07  consisted  of  premium  notes.  They 
paid  for  losses  during  tbe  year  $11.0s;i.51. 

Lffi-  luxitrancr. — The  Tnion  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Augusta  is  the  only  life  insurance  company  organ- 
ized in  tho  State.  Its  assets  Jan.  I.  1874.  \vore$7.7l7.8.i0.o.'»,* 
its  income,  $2,171,900.04;  its  expenditures.  $l.;i22.577. 17  ; 
ils  surplus  as  regards  policy-holders  $700.0K4.53.  Thirty- 
two  life  insurance  and  120  fire  insurance  companies  from 
other  States  ami  countries  do  business  in  tbo  State. 

Xcim/iirpn-H. — Tn  IS70  tbo  number  of  newspaper?  pub- 
lished in  Maine  was  (».'»;  tbe  number  of  copies  annually 
issued.  0,807.080;  the  amount  of  circulation,  170.000.  In 
1874  tbo  number  of  papers  had  increased  to  72.  and  the 
aggregate  circulation  and  issues  were  moderately  enlarged 
over  those  of  1S70.  In  1870  there  were  7  dailies,  with 
10.700,  in  1874  there  were  0.  with  a  circulation  of  about 
12,000;  in  1870  there  was  1  tri-wcekly.  which  in  1874  had 
become  a  daily:  in  1870  there  were  47  weeklies,  with  an 
aggregate  circulation  of  114.000  ;  in  1874  the  number  had 
increased  to  .'i7.  and  tbe  circulation  exceeded  12.'t.000:  in 
1870  there  was  1  semi-monthly  and  8  numthlies.  with  nn 
aggregate  circulation  of  4.'i,540 :  in  1874  there  were  but  5 
monthlies,  having  an  aggregate  circulation  of  not  over 
27.000  or  28,000;  and  1  quarterly,  with  a  circulation  of 
1  jOO,  continued  in  being  in  1874.  In  1874.  ^0  of  these 
papers  wore  political,  including  7  which  were  inde])ondent 
or  neutral  injiolitics;  14  were  miscellaneous,  family,  or 
local  newspapers;  5  were  religious.  1  Masonic,  1  agricul- 
tural, 1  educational,  I  devoted  to  real-estate  business. 


HfiifrfHuli, — There  ttrts  In  tbo  Statu  24  rallroiidif ;  eupilril 
Ktock  (Jan.,  lK7/i;,  $H»..MiK.7I  I.h.',,  of  which  $2./,o:i7,101.fi:j 
hud  been  called  uild  puid  In ;   I'uudtid  anU  flouting  d«bt, 

*2;),8»H,0H4.04. 
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Population  of  the  State  from  1790  to  I870y  with  Sexes,  Race,  Nativiti/,  Deneityj  Ratio  of  Increase,  Selected  Age,  and 

Illiteraci/, 


1 

3 

a 
o 

Total  pop- 
uUtioo. 

Uales. 

Females. 

WUM. 

Col- 
ored. 

Natives. 

Foreign- 
ers. 

tl 
II 

a  . 

—  o 

c  a 

or  school 
age.  5  to 
J8,  boll] 
sexes. 

or  mili. 
tary  age, 
males. 

or  voting 
age. 
males. 

Citizeas, 
males. 

p  o  c:  e  E 

1790 
1800 
I8I0 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 

96,510 
151,719 
228,705 
298,269 
399,455 
501,793 
583,169 
628.279 
026,915 

49,432 
77,250 
116,118 
149,664 
201,299 
253,709 
297,471 
317,189 
313,103 

47,108 
74,469 
112,587 
148,671 
198,114 
248,084 
285,698 
311,090 
313,812 

96,002 
160,901 
227,736 
297,340 
398,263 
500,438 
581,813 
626,947 
624,309 

638 

818 

969 

929 

1,192 

1,365 

1,350 

1,327 

1,606 



2.75 
4.33 
6..53 
8.52 
11.41 
14.33 
16.66 
17.95 
17.91 

57.1 
50.7 
30.6 
33.9 
25.6 
16.2 
7.9 
—.02 

139,569 
173,632 
184,783 
186,476 
175,588 

69,419 
88,384 
106,606 
117.766 
118,940 

88,727 
114.928 
147,851 
165,360 
169,821 

74,2a5 
99,327 
131,M3 
149,873 
153,160 

6,282 
8,598 
19,0.52 

.550,878 
590,826 
578.034 

.31,825 
37,453 
48,881 

Of  the  foreign-born  population^  48,881  in  number  in  1870, 
20,072  were  born  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  26,788 
in  British  America,  leavin^^  but  1421  from  all  other  foreign 
countries;  of  these,  50S  were  from  Germany  and  149  from 
Sweden  and  Norway  (the  emigration  from  the  two  latter 
countries  has  since  largely  increased,  and  there  are  now 
more  than  1500  Swedish  immigrants  in  the  State,  and  a 
Swedish  colony  has  been  established  here).  Of  the  emi- 
grants from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  16.745  were  from 
Ireland;  of  the  SO. 788  from  British  America,  9437  were 
from  Canada,  89l'.(>  from  New  Brunswick,  2135  from  Nova 
Scotia,  463  from  Newfoundland,  125  from  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  and  5692  from  British  America,  not  spCL-ified.  Be- 
sides those  of  foreign  birth,  there  wore  91,651  persons  of 
foreign  parentage  in  the  State. 

Education. — Public  School>i. — The  following  summary 
of  school  returns  is  compiled  from  the  report  of  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  for  the  year  1S74.  The  returns  were 
made  from  every  town  and  69  out  of  the  74  plantations  in 
the  State.  The  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age 
(between  4  and  21)  was  225,219,  or  more  than  one-third  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  State.  (For  the  number  of  per- 
sons of  school  age,  according  to  the  government  standard 
(5  to  18),  see  Table  of  Population.)  Number  regi.stered  in 
summer  schools,  122,458 ;  average  attendance  in  summer 
schools,  98,744;  number  registered  in  winter  schools, 
132,333;  average  attendance  in  winter  schools,  108,478. 
Average  length  of  summer  schools  in  weeks  and  days,  9 
weeks  and  4  days ;  average  length  of  winter  schools,  10 
weeks  3  days ;  average  length  of  schools  for  the  year,  20 
weeks  2  days,  or  about  5  months.  Number  of  districts  in 
the  State,  4043 ;  number  of  parts  of  districts,  361.  Number 
of  school-houses.  4199;  number  in  good  condition,  2591; 


number  builtin  1874, 122;  cost  of  these,  $150,220:  estimated 
value  of  all  public  school  property  in  the  State,  $3,079,31 1. 
Number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  the  summer,  161; 
number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  winter,  1928;  num- 
ber of  female  teachers  employed  in  summer,  4366;  num- 
ber of  female  teachers  employed  in  winter,  2367 :  number 
of  teachers  who  are  graduates  of  normal  schools,  294  ; 
average  wages  of  male  teachers  ]»er  month,  excluding  board, 
$36.17;  average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month,  ex- 
cluding board,  $17.55;  average  j^rice  of  board  per  month 
for  teachers,  $10.05.  Amount  of  school-money  voted, 
$673,314,  an  excess  above  the  amount  required  by  law  of 
$187,782 ;  amount  raised  per  scholar,  $2.90.  From  the 
State  treasury  there  was  received,  in  addition,  during  the 
year,  $367,009  ;  from  local  funds,  $17,334  ;  the  total  amount 
expended  for  public  schools  during  the  year  was  $951,773. 
The  amount  paid  for  tuition  in  private  schools,  academies, 
and  colleges  in  the  State  during  the  year  was  $43,152,  and 
for  tuition  out  of  the  State  fur  Maine  pupils,  $8119.  The 
aggregate  amount  expended  for  schools  in  the  year  was 
$1,237,778.  The  amount  of  the  permanent  school  fund  is 
$369,883.  The  appropriation  for  teachers'  institutes  for 
the  year  was  $4000,  for  normal  schools  and  instruction, 
$13,200  ;  the  cost  of  free  high  schools  was  $98,632.  The 
course  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools  has  been  ex- 
tended, and  now  includes,  in  addition  to  most  of  the  stud- 
ies necessary  for  a  good  English  education,  very  thorough 
instruction  in  drawing  with  special  reference  to  industrial 
pursuits ;  and  the  reports  indicate  admirable  progress  in 
this  branch. 

Higher  Education  in  Maine. — The  following  table  pre- 
sents the  statistics  of  the  colleges,  universities,  and  pro- 
fessional schools  for  the  year  1874: 


Colleges  and  Universities : 

Bates  College 

Bowdoin  College 

Cuiby  University 

Wcsleyan  Seminary  and  Fe- 1 
male  College j 

Stale  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts 

Prof'^ssional  Schools : 

Maine  Medical  School 

Bangor  Thet)lot;ical  Seiniuary 

Bates  ('ollcge  Theological  Scliool.. 

Scientific  Dept.  Bowdoin  College.. 
Kormal  Schools : 

Western  Normal  School 

Eastern  Normal  School 

Maine  Central  Institute 

Oak  Cirove  Seminarv 


Lewiston 

Brunswick 

Waterville 

Kent's      Hill, 
Readfield.... 

Orono  


Brunswick.. 

Hanjior  

Lewiston  ... 
Brunswick.. 


1863 
1794 
1820 

1821 

1868 


Farmington  . 

Castine 

Pittsfield 

Vassalhoro'  .. 


1820  11 

1820  5 

1870  5 

1872  7 

18G4 

1867 
!  lRfi6 
11871 


Number  of 
studcuts. 


100,000 
95,863 
125,000 

90,000 

1SO,000 

20,000 
50,000 


Supported 
Supported 


$ 

200,000 
168,484 
200,000 

50,000 

124,000 


170,000 


by  State 

by  State 

12,000 


200,000  12,000 
110.01)0  7.996 
200,000    M.OUO 


40,000 
124,000 


WO.OOO 


2.500 
8,000 


10,01)0 


.1,500 

5,o00 

600 

600 


1,000   10,.')00 


8,000 
22,000 


4,125 
1,000 


1,600 

1,500 

4.000 
15,000 
2,000 


1,700 

1,500 
400 
500 


There  is  also  a  so-called  business  college  at  Portland,  hav- 
ing 3  instructors,  79  students  (75  males  and  4  females),  and 
completing  its  course  in  a  single  year. 

hintitntinns  of  Special  Education.— Of  these  there  are 
but  three  in  the  State — viz.  the  Soldiers*  Orphans'  Home. 
at  Bath  ;  the  State  Reform  School,  at  Cajje  Elizabeth  ;  and 
the  Maine  Industrial  School  for  Girla,  at  Hallowell.     The 


deaf  mntes  are  provided  for  at  the  American  Asylum  at 

Ilartford.  ('onn..  and  tho  Clarke  Institution  at  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.;  the  blind  at  the  Perkins  Institution  at  Bos- 
ton; and  the  feeble-minded  and  ifliotir  to  some  extent  at 
Boston  and  Barre,  Mass.,  and  Lakeville,  Conn.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  tho  statistics  of  the  Orphans'  Home, 
Reform  School,  and  Industrial  School  for  1874: 


InHtitiitioD. 

Location. 

i 

s_ 

1«67 
18.52 

lS7fi 

II 
II 

(J 

19 

a 
S 

o 
e 
X 

'i7 

i 

3! 

1 

Tolnl 
annuiil  cost 

or 
loHtttutlon. 

Rndotvmeat,  ir  nny. 

Under  what 
coDtrul. 

state 

appropri- 

atioD. 

Stntf  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Homo 

St;il(;  Kfform  School 

Main(!    Industrial   School  for 
Girls— opened  Jan.  1!0 

Tlath 

■>« 

20 

$10,762 
25,231 

21,970.64 

fl2,.'-.00 
F.11I11  IGO  acres 

4.082 

14 

60 

Cnrpor.ition... 
Siutc  and  (.'ily 
Corporiiiion 
and  State.... 

S3..'in0 
14,800 

12,500 

Cape  Elizabeth.. 
Hallowell 

140 

140 

MA  INK 


:i.i 


Maine  Sftttc  Prison.  —Thin  jirinnn  1ms  2'i  onircru  iinti  oin- 
j(li»y*''n;  thi)  aveniiro  nitniWiT  r.f  »-(MivictM  (mi-  itir  yirnr  wun 
\'.VS\  h'l  wiM*u  i;i)liiiniMtM)  durilix  lli»  ^riir,  iiihI  -1  1  ilir<i:litir^L''l, 
.'iH  by  rx[iiniti'iii  of  .-cnt^'unc, 'j  by  |iiinbin.  unci  1  by  WcmlIIi. 
Tho  Ifihor  uCthf  prinniuuM  iw  iiioffdy  roiiIriwtiMl  for;  ihnearn- 
iii«^  t)!'  1H7I  worr  iTi'jM.Ollf.na.  mikI  Ibi;  »;x|.«nHu«  $:;o,l»0|.1UI. 
'riin  pi'i>4iiii  in^p(!i:toi'rt  iM-pi)i't  tiiiil  tliir  priHoM  in  wrll  iiiiiii- 
ii^^f^il.  'rh(>y  iiiHii  i-rjiort  tiiiit  Ihcy  liiid  viKitt-fl  nil  Ibc  jniln 
ui  Oio  Sljitr— that  'imi  |ii-i,M.iiorH  (IIMKI  rniilcH  aii'l  107  fc- 
iiiiili'H)  Intel  boi'ii  connnc'l  in  tlicin  during  tlio  ycar^  and 
thiLf  tliu  Hiirn  of  $I7,1271.-It  iinil  bn-n  r\)icn<lu<l  for  the 
bo:tril  of  llu!Ho  prifonorK.  In  only  mm  «!'  IIicmo  jailN  was 
thcru  a  provision  fur  itio  priKuiierH  earning  anytliin;;  fur 

tlU'  IMMlllty. 

Lihnirii-H. — Acoordin^  to  the  ponnntf  of  1H71),  thoro  woro 
in  tliiit  ytMir  .'t.'i.'M  libraries,  public  iind  privalt'.  in  the 
Ktutc),  contiiinin;;  i>s|,.'(IO  voliuiicf* ;  of  tlu-Hf,  1  Klli  were  in 
sumo  Hcnso  public.  \\m\  had  in  \\w  iif^^^rcpitr  .'ilSil..')  17  vol- 
umes.   Tho  Stuto  Library  ut  Augunta  had  2U,UUU  voluuieit; 


AH  town  nn'l  city  librurlcM  liml  1  l,(U9  volames  (evidentljr 
an  undbr-UHtiniiitc):  lit  court  and  law  librnrtcM  bad  UT'IH 
vuluini'H;  'ilt  Ki-biiol  and  uolh-;;^  Itbrarit'H  had  iV.',,\'l'i  vol- 
ninc'M  ( tbu  lablu  of  vM\\v%tii^  and  olIut  in-tituti'inH  of  hiffhcr 
education  Hbowrt  that  lU  of  lhi-*»>u  in  IH7-1  had  7K,00U  vol 
umc'H);  |ll7i>  Kunday-M(diool  libraricM  hiul  277,712  %oluin<.'H; 
1  10  chnrili  libraric'H  had  .'t'J,'.HO  voluniCH  ;  I  hiMtorical  library 
bad  2.j,iHM)  voluint-H;  It  JibraricH  of  hinfrvoknt  xor-ifticH  had 
6.':0U  voIumk^h;  \'M!>  rirtMihilin^  librarit^x  had  inO,27''i  vol- 
uniuH  (thiH  \l^  probably  an  under  i^plitnato,  an  few  of  Ihrui 
havu  Ii'HN  than  100(1  voluninH,  imd  ihc  J'ortland  Mcrf::inltle 
haH  10.000,  and  a  number  of  otltiTM  2;>0U  to  4000  ouch);  Ib72 
privati-  librarii-H  hail  '('''(MMiii  volnnx'H. 

lir/ii/iitiiM  tiriiiiiiihKitionn. — Afcordinjf  to  the  ccncun  of 
IH70,  thoro  wore  in  iMaino  l.'t2H  rliurchcM,  llOl  church  vW- 
flcc'H  with  .'i7l»,7^i>'  HittinjTM,  and  church  property  lalucd 
at  $5.20(l,K.'i.'t.  The  following  tabic  ^ivoK  the  ftatihticH  of 
the  dilTcrcnt  donominationM  in  the  Htuto  in  1870  and 
1874: 


Doii(iniliiiitioDs. 


RapHHt.4,  rcKuhir 

llitnti^rs,  other  (In 
clndin^c  Seventh 
Day,  l''rre  Will,  etc.). 

CIiriMiiiin  ('onnocUun. 

(\)nurcKati()nuIists 

KpUi-opal(I'rutestaut) 

Jews 

Lutherans 

Mclhoflists 

New  JeruHalom  (Swe- 
denhor^ian) 

Uiuuan  Calholics..., 
nnd  Adventists. 

Sliakiirs 

Sj>irituali»t8 

Imiliirians 

IJutversiili»t-s 

Union  churches..  .. 


a 

- 

■°i 

ati 

a^ 

262 

213 

218 

154 

44 

2(1 

2:11 

219 

25 

23 

23 

28 

I 

1 

827 

264 

3 

2 

32 

32 

28 

13 

2 

2 

3 

1 

18 

18 

84 

65 

26 

.54 

Sltilngi. 
i«;u. 


70,966 


46,223 
4,922 

83,;IH5 

8,975 

7,315 

500 

82,.530 

1,200 

17,S22 

3,175 

700 

200 

9,185 

23.910 

i,130 


I'.- 


Vnlu*  or 
vliiirch 


4P 

SgcS 


1  ?f'.- 


{858,050 


382.917 

42,200 

l,4'll,73lli 

280,213 

36,400 

800 

885,237 

68.000 

41II.711O 
i:).or,i) 

4,OU0 

300 

24.5,000 

434,850 

9:;,400 


13 


16 
1 


289 

51 
238 

21 

23 
1 
288     219 


223 


3 
44 

27 
2 
2 
19 
80 
22 


166 


241 
32 

178 

28 

18 

1 

235 


150 


12 
8 


Urmberi  of 
ctiurctifa  nr 

uou,  ini. 


19,303 


14,928 
4,173 

19.329 

1,94< 

1,807 

90 

23,930 

827 

40,000 

1,867 

3.50 

421 

3,470 

1.242 

1,460 


Biifi.li.y- 

M-1,.K,1 

?i 

u-acticr. 

kud  Mhol- 

"» 

•n,  Iftli. 

238 

18,027 

247 

19,867 

2,008 

1 

00 

264 

24,106 

Valuv  of 
cburch 


81,002,725 


S18,8U3 

52,275 

1,513,6.50 

287.472 

89,'WO 

8.50 

1,052,060 

65,000 

.572,.500 

16,425 

4,000 

300 

270,000 

440,000 

80,000 


I'n'nrlpn!  Tmrnn. — The  i>oIit!eal  ca|iital  of  tlic  State  is 
Au2:ustu,  in  Kenncbpc  co.,  a  city  of  7-^OS  inliiihitnntii  in 
ISTO  ;  the  cominorcial  capital  unil  Inrgt'st  rity  "f  tlio  .''tato 
is  I'ortliinil,  in  Cnnibcrlaml  c-o.,  wliicli  had  in  IS70  a  pojt- 
ulation  nf :!  [,  I  i:i,  and  lias  niiw  ( I .STfi)  piiibably  lUMi-ly  UI.OOO. 
l!nn;;i)r,  I'cnobscut  fo.,  liad  lS,2.'<il  inhabitants  in  1,"*70,  and 
nnw  .scunowhat  o.xcccd.s  20,000:  Lewi.ston,  witli  15,000, 
anil  IJiddeford,  with  nearly  12,000,  arc  the  onl.v  cities  of 
over  10,000  inhabitants.    Bath,  Auburn,  Rockland,  Belfast, 


Snco,  WePtbrook.  Ellsworth.  Calais,  Gardiner,  Oldtown, 
Cape  Elizabeth,  Brunswick,  have  each  between  .5000  and 
10,000;  Walilobnro',  Waterville,  Thoniaston,  Pkowhegon. 
Gorhani,  HallowcU,  Orono,  Hampden,  Itcer  Isle.  Ea>tport. 
and  Farniinpton.  from  .'1500  to  5000 ;  Purls.  Uoulton.  Kcnne- 
biink,  Machias,  Brunswick,  China,  Frecport,  AVinthrop, 
and  Wiflcassct  are  thriving  towns. 

CimnticH  111  Maine. — Thoro  are  sixteen  counties  in  JIaine, 
as  follows : 


COUNTIKS. 

Pr>pulo- 
ll.^ll    Iti 

luTa. 

Male 

Fgninlcs. 

Popula- 
tiuo  iu 
ItifiO. 

Ponula. 
lloD  In 
Mod. 

AMc«s«d  %*alu- 

Blton  Id 

1873. 

True  TaloaUoD 
111  ecluiu  or 

iii;a 

Si 

pi 

It 

400 
6800 

1000 

1700 

3780 
SOU 

2700 

35,866 
29,609 
82.021 
18,.S07 
.36,495 
63,203 
30.823 
25,597 
33,488 
75,150 
14,403 
18.803 
.34.611 
.•i4..'-)22 
43.343 
60,174 

16,847 
15..540 
40.009 
9,434 
18,653 
26..399 
I5.,584 
12.851 
16,315 
38,527 
7,394 
9,176 
17,.597 
17,417 
21.917 
28,913 


19.019 

14.069    I 

42.012 
9,373 

17,842 

26,804 

15.2.39 

12.710 

16.643 

36,623 
7,009 
9,627 

17,014 

17,105 

21,426 

81,261 

29,726 

22.479 

75,.59I 

20,403 

37,757 

.55,6.55 

32,716 

27,860 

36.698 

72,731 

15,0.32 

21,790 

36.753    1 

38,447    i 

42.,5.34 

62,107 

«17..592,555 
4,992,285 
48,942,323 
6.791,6.';9 
7,.5.i4.073 
21,004,034 
10,.507,542 
6,857,610 
9,894,160 
22,697.948 
4.8.57,280 
11,041..340 
10,990,609 
10,»90,,5S1 
9,566,038 
22,442.875 
5,156,.3.56 

823,16.3,709 
5,184,179 
84,068,3.37 
8,057,012 
12.058.753 
31,078,916 
15,121,850 
9.718,573 
13,926.318 
31.6,«S,437 
■6..54.5,O.30 
14,.37I,779 
13,lR7,Oon 
17.471..'i27 
26.615.048 
35,898,294 

7,894 
5,212 

19,812 
4,518 
8,311 

12,024 
7.609 
6,002 
8,390 

16149 
3,355 
4,669 
8,169 
8,428 
8,983 

13,834 

13 
45   . 

26 
29 
31 
27 
16 
17 
30 
.54 
20 
II 
30 
26 
49 
26 

12,629 
79,538 
20,027 
34,372 
62,621 

HaneiK'k. 

74,875 
.39,763 
63,080 
14,735 

Ok  lord  '. 

Sa:^'adalioc - 

Soni'Tset 

Waldo  

36,581 
47,2.30 
38.811 
60,098 

Yc^ric  ^.°°.v ':z:zz"Z':z 

Add  wild  lands 

Total  

626.915 

313,103 

31.3,812  ' 

628,279 

583,169 

S224.822.S60 

$348,155,671 

143,195 

462 

The  reports  of  the  assessors  in  1874  indicate  a  valuation 
of  real  and  pcrP:mal  property  of  $242,808,688. 

(\t}ti*tituti»u,  Cinirt«,  J!'prcfit  nttitinn  itt  Cnnf/rctn^^  etc. — 
The  governor  is  chosen  annually  by  a  majority  of  votes: 
in  catio  of  no  election  by  the  peoplo.  the  hout^o  of  repre- 
sentatives sends  to  the  senate  tlio  names  of  two  from  tbo 
four  ciindidutes  reccivinf;  tbo  hi^host  number  of  vote?,  and 


convention  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature:  it  ia  bs- 
pcmblod  by  the  j;overnor  in  his  discretion,  ond  their  rc?o- 
lutionri  nre  to  be  recorded  in  a  regitster,  and  signed  by  tbo?e 
agreeing  thereto.  The  governor  and  council  appoint  all 
judicial  ofhccr;'.  except  judges  of  probate  and  of  muni- 
cipal and  police  court? :  and  caroncr5  the  governor  noro- 
innte-!.  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  council.     The 


the  seiiute  chooser'  one  of  those  two  governor.  He  niuf»t  i  beads  of  departments  are — secretary  of  state,  treasurer, 
bo  thirty  years  old,  a  nntivo  nnd  citi/.en  of  tbo  V.  S..  and  \  attorney-general,  hind  agent,  anfl  adjutant-general,  chosen 
live  years  a  resident  of  the  State,  nntl  continue  to  reside  annually  in  the  same  manner  as  the  councillors.  County 
in  it  while  in  office  :  no  person  holding  an  office  under  the  treasurers,  registers  of  deeds,  registers  of  probate,  sheriffs. 
V.  S.  can  cxeroiso  the  office  of  governor.  In  axfc  of  va-  I  county  commissioners,  and  clerks  of  court  arc  chosen  by 
ciinoy,  the  president  of  tbo  senate  succeeds  to  the  office.  '  the  voters  of  tbo  several  counties.  The  legi.-lature  cnn- 
The  council  consists  of  seven  persons,  having  the  same  siets  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  members 
qualifications  as  representatives,  elected  annually  in  joint  i  chosen  annually.  Senators,  "l  in  number,  must  be  twcn- 
"i Methodist  Episcopal  churchosT^idvrTheTe'an'^sWolvMl^-  j  ty-five  years  old.  must  have  been  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  five 
Odist  Protestant,  Wesleyan,  and  Primitive  Methodist  churches.  I  years,  and  inhabitants  of  the  frtate  one  year,  and  during 
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their  term,  and  for  the  three  months  next  preceding  their 
election,  must  be  residents  of  their  district.  The  districts 
!vre  hased  upon  population.  A  majority  of  ballots  is  ne- 
cessary for  an  election.  In  case  of  non-election  or  vacanc . 
choice  is  made  by  joint  convention  of  both  branches.  They 
must  be  chosen  from  the  candidates  having  the  highest 
number  of  votes :  twice  as  nianv  candidates  as  there  are 
vacancies  in  the  district  are  eligible.  Representatives,  lol 
in  number,  must  have  the  same  qualifications  as  senators, 
save  thev  mav  be  only  twenty-one  years  old,  and  are 
elected  from  districts  iixcd  by  law,  by  a  plurality  of  votes. 
The  judiciarv  consists  of— (1)  a  supremo  court  of  eight 
judges,  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council  for  a  term 
of  seven  years:  (2)  superior  court  of  Cumberland  county, 
one  judge,  appoijited  in  the  some  way  and  for  the  same 
term  ;  (3)  probate  courts  in  each  county,  the  judge  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  county  for  a  term  of  four  years  :  (i) 
municipal  ami  police  courts  in  the  larger  cities,  with  a 
judge  elected  by  the  city  for  a  term  of  four  years;  (5) 
triafiustices,  appointed  by  governor  and  council  for  seven 
years',  with  jurisdiction  not  exceeding  $20.  Every  male 
citizen  of  the  IT.  S.,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and 
upwards,  excepting  pauners,  persons  under  guardianship, 
and  Indians  not  taxed,  having  his  residence  established  in 
the  State  for  the  term  of  three  months  next  preceding  any 
election,  shall  be  an  elector  for  governor,  senators,  and 
representatives  in  the  town  or  plantation  where  his  resi- 
dence is  so  established:  and  every  such  elector  shall  be 
regarded  as  qualified  to  vote  at  all  local  elections  in  the 
town,  city,  or  plantation  in  which  he  resides  when  his  resi- 
dence h:is  been  for  a  period  of  three  months  previous  to 
such  election.  By  the  .apportionment  of  1S72  Maine  is 
entitled  to  five  members  of  Congress. 

Hisinrii. — The  first  discovery  of  the  coast  of  Maine  was 
made  by  the  Northmen  as  early  as  the  year  990.  They 
made  occasional  visits  to  it  until  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  hut  made  no  attempt  to  settle  upon  it. 
From  that  time  to  the  second  voyage  of  Cabot,  in  149S,  we 
have  no  evidence  that  the  coast  was  seen  by  any  European 
until  the  French  expedition  under  Verrazano  in  1324,  of 
Gomez,  the  .Spaniard,  in  1525,  and  of  Rut.  under  the  Eng- 
lish, in  1527.  which  were  mere  cursory  visits  without  any 
results.  In  1556,  Andre  Thevet,  a  Roman  Catholic  prie.st, 
sailed  in  a  French  ship  along  the  entire  coast,  entered 
Penobscot  Bay,  where  he  spent  five  d-iys,  and  had  numer- 
ous conferences  with  the  natives.  This  is  the  last  notice 
we  have  of  Maine  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  first  attempt  to  settle  upon  the  territory  was  made  by 
the  French  under  Du  Mont,  who,  having  received  a  grant 
from  the  king  of  France,  planted  a  large  colony  on  Neutral . 
Islanl.  in  the  river  St.  Croix,  to  which  he  g.ave  that  name 
in  KiOl,  but  the  location  being  unfavorable,  it  was  aban- 
doned the  next  year.  In  IfiOo  the  coast  in  the  neighboi-- 
hood  of  the  river  St.  George  was  visited  by  Capt.  Wey- 
mouth and  explored  to  a  small  extent,  which  led  to  the 
well-appointed  expedition  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec 
River  in  1C07,  under  command  of  Capt.  George  Popham 
as  president  and  Capt.  Raleigh  Gilbert  as  admiral  sent 
forth  by  the  noble  gentlemen  Sir  John  Popham  and  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges  with  a  view  to  colonize  this  ]iintion 
of  the  coast,  for  which,  :ind  the  whole  country  from  X.  lat. 
.'U  to  41,  a  charter  had  been  obtained  from  King  James  in 
lliOS.  But  from  various  unfortunate  circumstances  the 
colony  became  discouraged  and  returned  to  England  the 
next  year.  In  IGl.'i,  French  Jesuits  establi.shed  a  mission 
on  Mimnt  Desert  Island,  which  was  driven  off  by  the 
English  the  next  year.  In  Kill'..  Sir  F.  Gorges,  a  leading 
adventurer  and  promoter  of  colonization  in  Maine,  sent 
his  agent,  Richard  Vines,  with  a  small  company  to  S:ico, 
to  remain  through  the  winter,  exiiloro  the  country,  and 
test  the  elimatc.  A  company  of  fishermen  was  also  estab- 
lishi'd  at  Mouhegan  Island  at  this  tiuio.  under  Ca|)t.  John 
Smith,  who,  took  possession  of  it  in  1014,  and  thence 
ranged  the  whole  coast  to  Cape  Cod,  and  prepared  a  map 
upon  which  he  affixed  the  name  of  New  England.  In 
1020,  James  I.  made  a  division  of  the  grand  charter  of 
lliOl),  and  granted  t.o  the  Plymouth  (!om]ianv  in  Engbind 
the  whole  country  lying  between  the  lOth  and  4Slh  degrees 
of  X.  lat.,  and  to  the  Virginia  Company  the  southern  jior- 
tion  of  the  original  piitent.  This  gave  n  new  impulse  to 
coiniuorcial  operations  in  .\mcr;ca.  and  numerous  vessels 
were  filte.l  out  for  the  fish  and  fur  trade.  In  1022,  Gorges 
an.l  Ca|.t.  John  Mason  obtained  of  the  Plymouth  Com- 
panv  a  grant  of  the  territory  lying  between  the  Merrimack 
and  Kennebee  rivers,  and  the  next  year  planted  a  colony 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Pisc:aaiiua,  which  was  the  first  jier- 
inancnt  occupation  of  the  mainland  in  Maine.  Gorges  and 
JIascm  diviilcd  their  possessions.  Gorges  taking  all  E.  of 
the  I'iscatatpm,  Mason  all  W.  In  1024,  Gorges  established 
a  colony  at  York.  In  1025,  Pemaquid  was  occupied  under 
grants  from  the  Plymouth  Company.     From  1630  to  1632 


settlements   were   commenced    in    iSaco,  Biddeford,    Scar- 
borough, Cape  Elizabeth,  and  Portland,  all  which  contin- 
ued to  grow  prosperously   until   the   Indian   war  of  1075, 
when  they  were  all  overthrown,  as  well  as  those  between 
the  Kennebee  and  Penobscot  rivers.     E.  of  the  Penobscot 
River  the  French  laid  claim  to  the  country,  and  very  litt'o 
improvement  was  made  there  until  after  the  revolution  of 
1775,  although  Sir  William   Alexander,  earl  of   Stirling, 
h.ad  a  grant  of  the  whole  country  to  Pemaquid,  including 
Nova  Scotia.     On  the  division  by  the  Plymouth  Com]iany 
of  their  ])atent  among  the  pro|irictors,  the  portion   lying 
between  Piseataqua  and  Kennebec  rivers  was  awarded  to 
Gorges  in  16.35,  confirmed  by  *.he    king  in  1639,  and  he 
forthwith  established  a  regular  government  over  it  under 
his  deputy,  assisted  by  an  assembly  of  delegates  chosen  by 
the  people :  and  by  the  king's  patent  of  confirmation  it  re- 
ceived the  name  wdiieh  is  now  extended  over  the  whole 
territory.     His  government  continued,  under  himself  and 
heirs,  with  occasional  interruption,  during  the  period  of 
the  Ctmimonwealth    in    England    and  the  usurpation  of 
Massachusetts,  until  1677,  when  the  heirs,  wearied  by  the 
conflicts  with  Massachusetts  for  jurisdiction,  sold  their  in- 
terest to  that  colony  for  £1250.     Two  years  before  this 
(in  1675)  King  Philip's  Indian  war  commenced  with  ter- 
rible massacres  in   Maine,  more  than    100  persons    being 
murdered  in  cold  blood  in  less  than  three  months.     For 
the  next  S5  years  the  country  was  kept  in  terror  by  the 
frequent  raids  of  the  savages.     Gorges  died  in  1017.    The 
province  between  the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  rivers  was 
granted  by  Charles  II.  in  1664  to  his  brother  James,  duke 
of  York  (afterwards  James  II.),  who  had  the  year  before 
purchased  the  territory  awarded  to  the  earl  of  Stirling  in 
the  division  of  the  country  of  his  heirs,  and  immediately 
established  a  government  there,  whose  seat  was  at  the  city 
of  Pemaquid,  where  an   expensive  and    strong   fort  was 
built.     This  country  was  surrendered  to  Massachusetts  in 
lOSO,  who  took  possession,  exercised  government  over  it 
as  far  E.  as  the  Penobscot,  which,  with  all  the  territory  E. 
to  the  St.  Croix  and  Nova  Scotia,  was  confirmed  to  her  by 
the  ])rovincial  charter  of  1091.     Between  1687  and  lflS9, 
Andros,  the  royal  governor  of  the  New  England  colonies, 
visited  Maine,  and  there  as  elsewhere  practised  great  ex- 
tortion.     Mass.achusetts     afterwards     relinquished     Nova 
Scotia,  but  all  the  remainder  was  secured  to  her  by  the 
treaty  of  17S:),  whioli  established  the  independence  of  the 
U.  S."    After  the  organization  of  Massachusetts  as  a  State, 
and  its  incorporation  into  the  Union,  Maine  became  a  part 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  which  exercised  jurisdic- 
tion  over  it   as   "  the    District    of   Maine."     There  were, 
however,  frequent  bickerings  between  Massachusetts  and 
its  ••  district,"  and  conventions  were  held  at  Portland  be- 
tween  1784   and  1791   to  devise  plans  for  a  separation. 
These  dilhcultics  increased,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the 
war  of  1812  that  they  became  sufliciently  serious  to  lead  to 
decisive   measures.     After   repeated   conferences    and   an 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  public  lands  and  other  matters 
of  dispute,  an  act  of  Congress  was  passed  and  approved 
Mar.  3,  1820,  declaring  that  on  and  after  the  15th  of  March 
of  the   same   year    Maine    should    be  admitted    into   the 
Union  on  the  same  terms  as  the  original  States.     A  dis- 
pute had  existed  Ijetwecn  the  U.S.  and  the  Hritish  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  true  interpretation  of  the  treaty  of 
178.1  respecting  the  boundaries  between  the  northern  por- 
tion of  Maine  and  the   provinces  of  Qaebcc   (or  Canada 
East)    and    New     Brunswick.      The    British    government 
claimed  the  territory  as  far  S.  as  the  watershed  dividing 
the  affluents  of  the  St.  John  from  those  of  (he  St.  Croix 
and  Penobscot — a  devicuis  line,  wihding  on  either  side  of 
the  parallel  of  40°  N.  lat.     The   U.  S.  governTncnt.  on  tho 
other  hand,  chiimeil  the  watershed  between  the  St.  Jidin 
and  tho  St.  Lawrence,  which  would  have  made  tho  north- 
ern boundary  not  far  from  the  48th  parallel,  and  took  also 
a  cimsiderable  triict   from    Canada  East.     This    dis]udo, 
which  had  been  in  progress  since  about  1784  or  1785.  h;id 
nearly  resulted  in  bloodshed,  when  in  1812  the  luoindaries 
were  definitively  settled   by  tlie  Ashburton  treaty,  by  tho 
provisi(ms  of  which  the  St.  J(din  and  the  St.  Francis  ivcro 
agrceii  upon  as  tho  northern    and   north-eastern   bound- 
aries, with  free  navigation  of  tho  former,  and  the  high- 
lands between  the  )irovincc  of  Quebec  and   Maine  recog- 
nized as  the  N.  W.  boumlary.     In  1851  the  Maine  legis- 
lature  passed  what    is    generally   known   as  tho  "  Maine 
Liquor  law."  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
as  a  beverage.      Several  other  States    have  fcdlowed  her 
example,  partially  or  wholly,  in  this   legislation.     During 
the    lale   civil   war    Maine    was   one   of  the   most   active 
of  the  Northern  States  in  filling  her  quota,  and  her  regi- 
ments   distinguished    themselves    for    valor    in    the    (iebl. 
Since  the  war  she  has  bei-n  encouraging  immigration,  and 
has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  largo  Swedish  colony  with- 
in her  territory. 
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For  Piatistics  and  documents  relative  to  the  State  used 
in  compilin;;  this  article  wo  are  indebted  to  His  Excel- 
len-v  Nelson  I>in'.jIoy,  Jr.,  governor  of  Maine  from  IS/I 
to  IS7n,  and  to  Hon.  A.  Jarksrtn,  deputy  .secretary  of  stale; 
an  1  for  historical  data  to  the  wiitiuga  of  the  late  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Willis  of  Portland.  L.  P.  Bkockktt. 

Maine,  tp.  >of  Cook  eo.,  HI.     Pop.  1808. 

Maine,  tp.  of  Linn  co.,  la.     Pop.  1262. 

nininc,  |Kt!;t-v.  and  tp.  of  Rrown  eo.,  N.  Y..  on  Nanti- 
coko  Crook,  luis  4  tduirches.      Pop.  of  v.  303  ;  of  tp.  iJU.'JS. 

Mnine,  tp.  of  Columbia  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  ."iQQ. 

3Ininc,  post- v.  and  tp.  of  Marathon  eo.,  Wis.     Pop.  694. 

Itllline,  tp.  of  Outa;^amie  eo.,  Wis.     Pop.  101. 

Mllinc  (Sir  Henkv  .r.\MKS  Stmnkr^  LL.H..  K.  C.  S.  I., 
F.  U.  S.,  b.  in  IS22 :  j^raduatcd  B.  A.  in  18M  at  Pembroke  Col- 
lesxe.  Cainbrid'.;e.  and  received  a  fellowship  ;  was  regius  pro- 
fessor of  civil  law  at  Cambridge  1847-.^4;  reader  on  juris- 
])nidoiire  at  the  Middle  Temple  !8.")4-n2:  was  en<ja<]jed  in  \ 
in  li  I  tin  tlie  i^reat  loirislativc  reform  lS(l2-0tt:  became  in  j 
tSTii  Corpus  prnfossor  of  jurisprudence  at  Oxford,  and  In 
IS7]  entered  the  council  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  In- 
dia; has  written  nn  e.«sny  on  Romau  Law  (ISoG),  Ancifnt 
Litin  { 1801 ),  and  Early  liisfun/  of  InstitiitioJts  (lS7o),  etc. 

Maine  dc  It  Iran'  (Mauik  Fuan(;ois  Pierre  Gqn- 
Tin:'.ii).  b.  near  Her-jcrac.  Franco,  Nov.  21),  1700;  served 
in  (ho  Frencli  Rovolutiun  in  the  army  and  in  the  legisla- 
ture, and  after  the  Umirhon  Kestoratiun  was  a  moderate 
royalist.  In  I80;i  his  Mi'nioire  niir  In  linbilttde  won  a  prize 
from  the  French  Institute.  His  Sur  la  Decompoitition  de 
hi  I'riiMt'f  (lS'.l."i).  and  other  essays  re;^ardinfi  intuitions  I 
without  t!ie  aid  <if  the  sense,  and  the  rehitions  of  man's 
nioi-al  and  physical  constitution  to  each  other,  also  won 
prices.  Amon^  his  other  writings  are  an  Essai  snr  Ics 
i'^nultiiirufM  fli-  fn  Puifffiofotfi*;  and  JVoiircaMj-  Essaia  ci'Au- 
fhrof)nfo;fn\  both  published  in  1850;  but  perhaps  the  best 
of  all  are  his  Esmnrtt  dtt  dermis  de  M,  dc  Laronn'ijuirrr, 
and  his  article  "  LciVmit/."  in  the  Biographic  Utih-crsclfc. 
lie  was  one  of  the  most  original  and  sagacious  of  recent 
French  ])hilosophors,  but  he  wrote  little,  and  his  stylo  is 
ob;c-.ire,  tliouijh  prcj;nant  with  meaning.    1^.  July  10, 1824. 

MailiO-et-ljOirc,  department  of  France,  on  the  May- 
onno  and  Loiio.  Area,  27.').5  square  miles.  The  surface  is 
undulating  Jmd  hilly,  and  the  soil  very  fertile.  The  wine, 
of  which  the  department  annually  produces  11.000,000  gal- 
lons, is  much  esteemed,  especially  the  white  kinds.  Large 
crops  of  wheat  and  excellent  fruits  are  raised,  and  iron  and 
coal  are  mined.  Pop.  518.471.  Of  i'>4,0.iti  children,  13,442 
received  no  school  oilucation  in  1857.     Gap.  Angers. 

♦Jackson  and  Calhoun  received  one  electoral  vote  each  from 
Maine  in  1S2S 


Maine'ville,  post-v.  of  Uamilton  tp.,  Warren  co.,  0. 

Pop.  200. 

i'^Iai'liotes,  the  people  of  Maina  (Mani),  a  mountain- 
district  (d'  Laconia,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  between  the  Mcs- 
Fcnian  and  Laeoniun  gulfs,  so  called  since  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantino Porpliyro-Genitus  (044-050  a.  i>.).  They  boa?t 
of  their  descent  from  the  ancient  Spartans,  although  some 
consider  them  .Slavic.  They  remained  pagan  until  the 
reign  of  Hasi!  (807-880  a.  d.).  They  were  virtually  inde- 
pendent for  many  years  b'.-fore  the  rest  of  modern  Greece. 
They  are  handsome,  warlike,  superstitions,  and  were  for- 
merly noted  robbers.     Their  number  is  about  C0,000. 

Main  Prairie,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  ?o!ano  co.,  Cal. 
Pup.  of  V.  100;  of  tp.  701. 

Main  Prairie,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Stearns  co.,  Minn. 
Poji.  OlM. 

Mains'burg,  post-v.  of  Sullivan  tp.,  Tioga  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  212. 

Maintenance,  in  law.  The  ancient  common  la*  strin- 
gently jindiibited  all  acts  tending  to  promote  litigation 
done  by  persons  having  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  con- 
troversy. Any  such  upholding  or  "taking  in  hand"  the 
quarrel  of  another  with  a  design  to  assist  him  in  its  pro.^e- 
cution  was  in  general  termed  maintenance  {mtu'n,  **band;'* 
tenir,  to  '*  hold  "j ;  the  transaction  was  a  criminal  offence, 
and  the  contracts  based  upon  it  were  voidable.  Advancing 
money,  employing  counsel,  or  aiding  in  any  other  manner 
was  illegal,  unless  done  by  a  person  standing  in  certain 
close  relations,  social  or  domestic,  with  the  litigant  party. 
One  species  of  maintenance  was  termed  ''  champerty."  and 
was  an  agreement  between  a  litigant  and  another  to  divide 
the  land  {rtunjmiu  ^mWiVf)  or  other  subject-matter  recovered, 
the  stranger  undertaking  to  carry  on  the  suit  in  consider- 
ation thereof.  The  law  concerning  maintenance  not  only 
forbade  such  bargains  between  attorneys  and  clients  for  a 
share  in  the  recovery,  bnt  prohibited  all  transfers  of  claims 
for  the  purpose  of  prosceution.  Indeed,  the  ancient  rule 
which  prevented  the  assignee  of  a  thing  in  action  from 
suing  upon  it  in  his  own  name  was  originally  founded  upon 
this  doctrine.  The  common  law  as  thus  described  lias 
been  greatly  modified  in  this  country.  Aid  given  in  good 
faith  to  a  litigant  is  not  illegal;  in  most  of  the  States 
agreements  to  share  the  recovery,  even  between  attorneys 
and  clients,  are  sustained ;  while  things  in  action  are 
transferable,  and  the  assignee  not  only  may,  but  must,  sue 
upon  them  in  his  own  name.         John  Norton  Posieroy. 

Maintenon%  dc  (Frasv^ise  d'Aibignk).  Marqiise, 
born  of  noble  Protestant  parentage  in  the  prison  of  Niort, 
France.  Nov.  2",  1G35;  went  in  1630  with  her  parents  to 
Martinique,  her  father  not  being  allowed  to  remain  in 
France  on  account  of  his  alleged  treason.     She  returned 
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in  164(>:  was  ?ent  by  her  relatives  to  be  educated  at  an 
Ursuline  convent.  Under  its  influences  she  became  a 
Roman  Catholic  after  a  long  resistance.  She  was  (1651- 
60)  the  wife  of  the  poet  Scarron  :  and  in  IGO'J  she  be- 
came governess  to  Louis  XIV.'s  children  by  Madame  de 
Montespan,  whom  she  supplanted  in  the  king's  affec- 
tions. She  acquired  and  long  maintained  a  powerful  in- 
fluence over  the  king,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  she  was 
ever  his  mistress.  In  1685  the  king  married  her  in  pri- 
vate. She  procured  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
and  displayed  great  zeal  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
I).  Apr.  15,  1710.  She  had  considerable  literary  talent, 
and  her  Lettcis  (9  vols.,  1759  j  improved  ed.  1865)  are  val- 
uable. 

Mainz.     See  Mentz. 

3Iai'pures,  or  Maypures,  an  Indian  tribe  of  South- 
ern America,  settled  on  tlic  u])per  jiart  of  the  Orinoco  and 
the  Rio  Negro,  and  including  the  Caveres,  Guaypunabis, 
Pareni,  Maipures  proper,  Moxos,  and  other  families.  The 
Moxos  wei-e  subdued  by  the  inca  Yupanqui,  and  were  thus 
brought  into  contact  with  Peruvian  civilization.  Later  on, 
Christian  missions  worked  among  them,  and  a  grammar 
and  vocabulary  of  their  language  were  published  at  Lima 
in  1701  by  Father  Pedro  Marban. 

Maisonneuve'  {Jules  Germain  Francois),  b.  at 
Nantes,  France,  in  1810;  studied  at  Paris,  and  graduated 
in  medicine  in  1835 ;  was  surgeon  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  the 
Ilupital  Cochin,  and  later  of  the  Hopital  Pitie  ;  and  re- 
ceived the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1S4S.  His 
principal  works  are — Le  Perioste  et  sea  Muladica  (18.39), 
De  la  Coxaltjic  (1845),  Snr  les  Kyates  de  VOoairc  (1848), 
Mf'moire  ftur  unc  nouvclfe  vtethnde  de  Cathetfirisme  (1855), 
C/int'ifiiP  chinn'fficalc  (2  vols.,  186-3—64),  Memaire  snr  les 
Into.rirationa  chlninjicalca  (1867). 

Itlaisonneuvc,  de  (Paul  de  Chomedey),  Sieur, 
b.  in  Champagne,  France,  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury :  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age ;  was  sent  in  1641, 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  colonists,  to  Canada;  founded 
Montreal  in  May,  1642  ;  was  governor  for  twenty-two 
years;  brought  over  a  second  body  of  settlers  in  1052; 
displayed  vigor  and  ability  in  his  administration  ;  was 
removed  from  ofhee  1664;  sent  to  France  1665:  resigned 
his  post  l(i()9,  and  d.  at  Paris  Sept.  9,  1676. 

illaistre,  de  (Joseph),  Count,  b.  at  Chambery  Apr.  1, 
175.3.  was  the  sun  of  the  jiresident  of  the  senate  of  Savoy, 
and  himself  became  a  senator  in  17S7;  entered  the  service 
of  the  king  of  Piedmont ;  was  grand  chancellor  of  Sardinia 
1799;  minister  to  Russia  180.3-17;  regent  of  the  grand 
chancery  1818;  became  a  member  of  the  Turin  Academy 
1819  :  d!  at  Turin  Feb.  26.  1821.  De  Maistre  was  the  most 
powerful  defender  of  Ultramontanism,  the  divine  right 
of  king.«,  and  the  papal  infallibility,  and  advocated  with 
marked  ability  and  shrewdness  a  return  to  the  mediaeval 
system.  The  politics  and  thought  of  his  own  and  subse- 
quent times  were  much  influenced  by  his  powerful  writ- 
ings, among  which  may  be  named  Soirees  de  St.  Petcrft- 
hrmrrj,  Considerations  sur  la  France  (1796),  Essui  snr  la 
Principe  ffencratr.ur  des  Constitutions  (1810),  I)n  Pape  (1819), 
JJc  C Efjliae  ffallicane  (1821),  Examen  dc  la  Philoaophic  de 
Bacon  {I'S'iCi). 

Maistre^  de  (Xavirr),  Count,  b.  in  1764  at  Chambery  : 
entered  the  military  service  of  Sardinia:  emigrated  to  Russia 
after  the  conquest  of  Sardinia  by  the  French  ;  participated 
in  the  camjKiigns  against  Pcr.-<ia.  nnd  d.  at  St.  Petersburg 
June  12,  1852.  In  1794  he  published  at  Turin  Voi/at/e 
anttnir  de  ma  chamhre,  a  very  pleasant  and  original  book, 
wliich  in  1825  was  followed  by  Expedition  nocturne  antonr 
dr  inn  vhainhrc.  He  also  wrote  Lcs  Liprenx  de  la  ValUe 
dWoxte  (1811),  Praseovie  (1826).  etc. 

MaitMandy  town  of  New  South  AVales,  Australia,  on 
the  navigable  river  Hunter,  which  divides  it  into  East  ancl 
West  Maithmd.  It  is  a  prosperous  i)laco.  has  extensive 
manufactures  of  tobacco,  active  trade  in  wool,  and  rich 
coal-mines  in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  7500. 

Maitland  (Sir  Uk-hard)  op  Lkthinctcn,  b.  in  Scot- 
land in  1496;  was  educated  at  St.  Andrew's  and  in  Paris; 
bocamo  a  distinguished  lawyer ;  was  successively  omployc*<I 
in  public  affairs  by  James  V.,  the  regent  Arran,  and  Mary 
of  Lorraine;  became  a  knight  and  lord  of  session  abQut 
1551  ;  lost  his  sight  1560;  was  Speaker  of  the  Protestant 
convention  Aug.,  1560;  bcoamo  lord  privy  seal  1562;  re- 
signed that  ])ost  1507;  made  a  MS.  collection  of  early 
Scottish  iMietry  and  wroto  original  verso  of  considerable 
merit,  D.  at'Kdinburgh  Mar.  20,  1586.  The  Maithmd 
Club,  CBtablishod  at  Glasgow  in  1828,  j)uhlished  his  poems 
in  18.30.  He  wrote  a  IIintorir  and.  Cronirlc  of  the  ffoni  anil 
Snrenamc  uf  Sciflftun,  and   his  MS.  collection  of  ancient 

fioetry  is  preserved  in  the  Pcpysian  Library,  Magdalen  Col- 
ego,  Oxford. 


Maitland  (Samuel  Roffey),  D.  B..  b.  in  London,  Eng 
land,  in  1792  ;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1810;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England  in  1821  ;  was  perpetual  curate  of  Christ  church, 
Gloucester.  1823-29,  and  became  in  1838  keeper  of  MSS. 
at  Lambeth  and  librarian  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
which  ]iosts  he  retained  until  his  death  at  Lambeth  Palace 
Jan.  19.  1S66.  He  wrote  several  works  (in  prophecy,  on  the 
history  of  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses,  on  the  state  of 
religion  and  literature  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  on  English 
ecclesiastical  history. 

Maitland  (William)  of  Lethington,  known  as  "Sec- 
retary Lethingtun,"  eldest  son  of  Sir  Richard  Maitland,  b. 
in  Scotland  about  1525 ;  was  educated  at  St.  Andrew's  an<l 
on  the  Continent ;  became  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  about  1555;  was  appointed  secretary  of  state 
1556;  joined  the  "  Lords  of  the  Congregation"  1557;  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  who  met  the  duke  of  Norfolk  at 
Berwick,  1558;  was  made  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session 
1561;  opposed  the  ratification  of  the  Book  of  iJiscipline, 
and  conducted  the  prosecution  of  Knox  for  treason  156.3; 
had  a  debate  witli  Knox  on  the  independence  of  the  Church 
1564;  took  part  in  the  conspiracy  against  Rizzio;  was  pro- 
scribed and  escaped  to  Germany  1500;  was  present  at  the 
coronation  of  James  VI.  1567;  fought  against  Mary  at 
Langsidel568;  attended  the  conferences  at  York  in  the  same 
year  ;  was  arrested,  but  soon  liberated,  and  joined  Kirkaldy 
of  Grange  in  support  of  the  queen  1569;  assisted  in  the 
defence  of  Edinburgh  Castle  1572-73;  surrendered  May 
30.  and  d.  in  prison  at  Leith  June,  1573 — whether  by  suicide 
or  natural  death  is  unknown. 

Maize,  or  Indian  Corn  [Zea  mai/s  _:  Sp.  maiz,  from 
Haytian  tnahiz],  a  well-known  American  plant  of  the  grass 
family  (Graminese)  and  tribe  Phalarideae.  (See  Grasses 
and  Indian  Corn.) 

Majesty,  as  a  title  of  royalty,  is  a  reminiscence  of  the 
majeHiits  claimed  by  the  Roman  emperors — a  peculiar  dig- 
nity, or  literally  f/rcatuens,  which  was  held  to  have  directly 
descended  to  the  emperors  of  Germany.  Henry  VIII.  was 
the  first  English  king  to  assume  the  style  of  *'  His  Majesty.'' 
The  French  kings  after  Louis  XI.  were  by  papal  bull  au- 
thorized to  take  the  title  of '*  Most  Christian  Majesty;" 
those  of  Spain,  after  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  "  Most  Cath- 
olic Majesty;"  the  kings  of  Hungary.  ''His  Apostolic 
Majesty;"  the  kings  of  Portugal,  "Most  Faithful  Maj- 
esty." The  monarch  of  Austro-Hungary  is  called  "His 
Imperial  Royal  Majesty." 

Majol'ica  [from  Mnjorcn,  where  it  was  once  made] 
was  originally  the  name  of  those  kinds  of  pottery  since 
called  faience,  but  it  is  now  apjJied  to  a  cheap  earthen- 
ware of  colored  clay  covered  with  a  white  glaze.  It  is 
much  used  in  Southern  Europe. 

Ma'jor  in  the  army  and  marine  corps,  an  officer  next 
in  rank  below  the  lieutenant-colonel,  and  next  above  the 
captains. 

Miyor  [Lat.].  In  music,  this  term  is  used  to  designate 
any  mode,  interval,  or  key  which  is  in  certain  resjiects 
(jreater  than  others.  The  major  mode  is  that  in  wliicli  the 
third  above  the  tonic  is  major,  as  from  C  to  E,  G  to  B.  or 
D  to  FJ.  On  analysis,  this  interval  of  a  major  third  will 
bo  found  to  embrace  fonr  semitones,  whereas  in  a  minor 
third  there  are  only  thr*e.  From  this  arises  the  distinc- 
tion of  greater  and  lesser — i.e.  major  and  minor.  Several 
of  the  intervals  are  thus  variable  in  their  contents — viz. 
the  third,  sixth,  seventh,  and  ninth,  not  eonii)rising  in  all 
eases  the  same  number  of  semitones,  and  hence  needing 
the  discriminating  names  of  major,  minor,  diminished,  etc. 
The  major  intervals  always  contain  one  semitone  more 
than  the  minor.     (See  Interval.)  \Vm.  Staunton. 

Ma.ior  fGEOHG),  I).  I>..  b.  at  Nuremberg.  Germany, 
Atjr.  25,  1502  ;  studied  theology  under  Luther  and  Melanch- 
thon;  became  rector  at  Magdeburg  1529.  superintendent 
at  Eisleben  1536,  professor  of  theology  and  court-preaehor 
at  Wittenberg  15."i9;  was  a  representative  of  the  Protestants 
in  the  colloquy  at  Rcgensburg  1546;  was  for  a  ^q.-w  numths 
in  1547,  during  the  Smalkaldic  war.  superintendent  and 
court-preaclier  at  Merscburg;  returned  to  his  post  at  Wit- 
tenberg 1548 :  became  superintendent  of  the  Mansfeld 
churches  1552;  again  returned  to  Wittenberg,  and  d.  there 
Nov.  28,  1574.  \^y  the  active  support  he  gave  to  the  Lci])- 
sic  Interim  (Dec.  22.  1548).  which  asserted  that  good  works 
are  necessary  to  salvation,  ho  se])arated  from  the  strict 
Lutherans,  and  became  involved  in  a  controversy  with 
Amsdorf  (1552).  who  declared  good  works  prejudicial  to 
salvation,  and  his  doctrine  was  rejected  by  the  Formula  of 
Concord  (15S0).  In  his  later  years  ho  was  involved  in  the 
Crypto-Calvinistii?  controversy,  and  was  forced  to  sign 
the  Torgau  Articles.  His  principal  works,  being  homilies 
and  commentaries  on  the  Now  Testament,  were  printeil  at 
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WiUcnherj?  nriflO).  Tho  "Mitjnrintio  c(inlr«v(irttv  "  pave 
riM'  t't  I  lin  fiM-rimtion  of  a  Uiudlof^ica!  rirolo  ciilled  MajoriwtH, 

n'lit.jor  i.hnis  Hri-iiAMiisdS),  1).  I).,  h.  in  IjoikIoii  In 
1707;  t^riuluiitcfl  iit  ('iimljridKt!  in  ISli»:  took  (m'(Uth  in  llu; 
Church  f)f  Kn:cliiii"i;  wiim  for  some  voiirn  hciid  iiiaHtcr  of 
Wishoiich  (imrnriiar  Srliool.  iin<I  fmiii  ls:!0  to  IKHO  hoad- 
iniiHlcr  of  tlio  L'linniriiir  Hclinol  fonni-r-fvd  witli  Kin^c'f  f'ol- 
Ic^n.  liondnii.  In  I.S71  he  wa^  ap|ioin(f(|  vicar  of  ArrinR- 
ttm.  ('iiinbriii'^iHhiro.  Hu  Iiiis  pulj1i.'<hi'il  nMUicroiiH<;Ia.MKiRal 
tc.\MMMi|{M,  in-'liidinij  a  Latin  grammar  and  reader,  a  ff(i/*/r 
tn  l{f.t,llu<i  tfir  ffrrrfc  Trnifr>f !<nix ;  ban  edited  the  phivw  of 
Kuriiii.li'H,  Stcphnns'fl  Or.'h  ThrMnnrw*.  thv  IcxicnnH  of 
SiNiiMihi,  Srhrrveliii^*.  and  Parkllur^t,  variouH  purtu  of  Ilo- 
nirr.  .\ciiii|dion.  IlrrodntiiH,  and  N'ir^il,  and  the  (ioHpelft  of 
Murk  and  Luke,  wiih  philological  ni»tea.     1).  Mar.  7,  iHTfi. 

MiOor  f  RtcriAnn  ITmnrv).  F.  S.  A.,  b.  in  T-ondnn.  Knp- 
liind.  in  |sm;  nppdintcd  koojier  of  tho  nmpH  and  idiarts 
in  t'lc  prinlel  hook  cli'pnrtinent  of  the  liriti^-h  Muf'cnrn 
IHl  (  :  \v:m  hnnnr.'iry  f-ccrctarv  of  tlie  Ilakluyt  Society  IHI9- 
t}H,  edilin';  fur  it  tlie  S'ftrf  Ltftri»t>/  f'/in'iffiphrr  Cnlnmhnn 
n'**l7^    Thr  UiHtiirir  nf  Ti-nr'^Hf   futn   Vtrtjiuin  fJn'tanuira, 

by  W.  Str.'ichoy  (1810),  and  Xntt-it  up»n  /tunHi'a  from  tbo 
!*iitin  of  llorberstoin  ( IS,')l-.'>2),  and  writin^j  introdtie- 
tinn-J  r^r  Mcnbr/.iiV  Ifl/iton/  of  P/ihiit,  edited  by  Sir  (Irorfto 
St.'uintMn  fIS.-,-;i.  an<l  Thr'TnrUir  CuuqurrorH  nf  i'hiun,  by 
the  earl  of  KUe-jmore  (IS.SJ),  At  a  Inter  period  he 
edited  fur  the  s;iino  society  fnf/ia  in  tfif  Fiftrruth  Cmtunf 
(IH-.7)nnd  Fnrffi  Vui.ufr'"  u>  Tvrrn  Au^frt'iih  {\9,h^^\,  Tn 
l^l'tl  ho  fiiind  in  tho  T>ritish  Mnsenm.  iind  liii'I  before  tbo 
Society  of  Antif|iinries.  document**  pbnwinjj  the  discovery 
of  Aiistr;i!ia  by  ft  PortuRiiepe  nftvi^ntor  in  Iftni,  which 
]iriH'ured  him  from  tho  kinif  of  Portu<raI  the  honor  of 
kni'xhthontl.  Tn  V^OM  he  published  an  elaborate  and  valu- 
able i.'ifv  i*f  /Vmi'V  //'ijri/  <>/■  /'ortit-f'tf,  Nnnt'Hii"l  the  Xarh 
f/ntnr.  He  is  htmnrary  secret'iry  to  tlie  Hoyal  Me'i^raphi- 
oal  SiK'ioty  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  its  Journnl. 

iMnjor'ca,  an  iidand  of  the  Mcditerriinean,  belonging 
to  S]inin,  and  firinini;  the  largest  of  tho  Balearic  group. 
Area,  1120  sriuaro  mile?.  Pop.  2ft2,Si)H.  The  northern 
part  of  the  inland  is  niountainous.  Silla  de  Torellas  rising 
■i5^)fi  feet.  The  southern  and  western  jtarts  are  lower,  and 
afford  sDve-al  gooti  Inirbors.  Tho  soil  is  very  fertile,  and 
tlio  (dimnte  an  everlasting  spring.  All  the  jirodurts  of 
Soutlu'rn  Spain,  more  especially  of  the  province  of  Valen- 
ciii.  :ire  riiiscd.  hero  to  porfoction.     Cap.  Palma. 

Ittii'Jor-Gen'cral.     See  Okxerai.  Officer. 

ItliVJorists.     Sec  Major  ((Jf.oro). 

M.ijor'ity  Point,  post-v..  cap.  of  Cumberland  co.,  Til., 
oont  lius  tho  courl-house,  several  churches  and  schoolsi.  2 
weekly  uewspaperp,  1  hotel,  stores,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  rich  agricultural  district.     Pop.  about  fiOO. 

Olio.  E.  Masov,  En.  "  CusinEULANn  Dkmocr.vt." 

Ma^jor  Mode.     See  Mour. 

Ma^jor  Sriili*,  in  music,  with  a  major  third  and  seventh. 
(See  MoiiR  and  Scale.) 

Makttriah,  town  of  Arabia,  situated  on  its  southern 
eoist.  in  Ion.  i\)°  f>'  V...  has  a  good  harbor,  and  many 
vessels  visit  it  to  take  in  provisions.     Pop.  7000. 

MaUan'da,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Jadison  co..  III.,  on  tbo 
Illinois  TiMitral  R.  R.,  in  the  fruit-region  of  Southern  Illi- 
nois.     Pop.  KiSU. 

IWakee',  tp.  of  Allamakee  co..  la.     Pop.  17S1. 

i^Ia'ko,  or  i>Ialiovia,  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Maros. 
ha^  an  cxtcn-ive  trade  in  corn,  hemp,  wine,  fruit,  and 
cattle.     Pop.  2a..V.»:). 

iMakree'zce,  or  Makrizf,  Al  f  Aiimet>).  b.  in  1.3G0  at 
Makrcezce.  no^r  Baalbee.  in  Syria ;  lived  for  the  largest  part 
of  his  life  in  Cairo,  and  d.  there  in  1-1-12.  lie  wrote  in 
Arabic  several  works  on  the  history  and  topography  of 
Egypt  from  the  time  of  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  down 
to  l;;27  A.  n.,  parts  of  which,  as  well  as  his  essay  on  Egyp- 
tian weights  and  measures,  have  been  translated  into  French 
by  Quatremere  and  Silvcstre  Sacy.  He  drew  largely*  from 
Elmacinus,  a  Christian  writer,  who  preceded  him.  Of  a 
largo  work,  which  he  left  unfinished,  on  the  important 
I  pers:ins  who  !ia<l  visited  Egypt,  the  original  manuscript 

of  the  first  volume  is  in  the  Xational  Library  in  Paris. 

Malabar'^  district  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency 
of  .Madras,  extending  from  lat.  10°  1.^'  to  12°  IS'  X., along 
the  Arabian  Sea.  com]^rising  an  arcaof  GO.ifl  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  1.. ^11. 009.  Tho  principal  products 
of  the  district  are  timber,  especially  teak,  and  pepper. 
The  teak  tree  grows  on  the  plateau  formed  by  the  western 
(ihauts  at  an  elevation  of  .5000  feet.  The  trunks,  which 
often  reach  a  length  of  120  R-et  and  a  diameter  of  1')  feet, 
are  dragged  by  ele]>hants  from  the  forests  to  the  river 
Ponani.  and  then  floated  down  to  the  coast,  but  many 
trunks  aro  epoiled   by  tho  cataracts  of  tho  river.     The 


pepper  iHcnltivntod  on  tboooaMt-lnnd.  Thodintrlot  Nwnrrn^ 
with  wiltl  elephantu,  living  tn  liordn  of  200  or  .*>00,  and  i- 
infei'led  with  tigurn.  The  name  Maluhnr  in  often  applte  I 
to  the  wh'de  wtiftern  mm^l  of  the  pcuiutula. 

iViHiabatli'nitn  \<\r.  ituXA^^aOpov],  a  drug  cotnpniied  of 
Ieav4:H  brouglil  from  India,  and  much  esteemed  ax  a  fter- 
fume  and  aw  a  ni<-dicin<-  by  tbn  ancient'*.  Tlie  nartn-  i** 
eonnidered  a  corruption  u\' ttimnl'ifnitra  ("  tamahi  leaven  "). 
the  title  of  a  drug  eomiioK^'d  of  the  Icnveii  of  several  ^pr 
cieH  of  cinnamon  tree  ( Ciniinmotnutn),  Bomc  writers  identify 
it  with  th<;  betel-leaf. 

iMalac'cu,  diKtrict  of  tho  Malay  pcninnuln,  eictcnding 
from  lat.  2*^  to  II"  N.  on  the  weftern  eoaft,  ntonf^  the  Strait 
of  Malacca,  and  belonging  to  (Ireat  itritain.  Area,  lOi'U 
sipuire  miles.  Po[>.  1(1,000.  The  «urfiice  if<  nioi'tly  fwampy, 
but  the  coil   is  very  fertile  and  (be  climate  in  naN'.briouK,  I 

Kicc  and   timber  are  the    principal    prnrluelK.     The   billn  j 

whiidi  ftntch  inlan»l  are  rich  in  tin.  The  inbalttlnnl''  are 
juirtly  Malays,  partly  Hindoos.  The  capital.  Malacca,  wa-* 
formerly  an  important  city,  but  ban  now  grcat'y  dcdined. 
pop.  10. (10(1,  mostly  a  mixture  of  Malayn  nnd  Kiiropeanx. 

Malacca,  Strait  of,  separates  the  Malay  pcnin-'ula 
from  the  island  of  Sumatra.  It  iri  520  milcH  loDg ;  lis 
bread(h  varies  from  2.')  to  200  miles. 

Itlarachi,  the  la'^t  prophet  in  order  of  time  wIiofo 
writings  appear  in  the  Old  Testament.  He  li\ed  in  the 
time  of  Nclicmiah  (4  10— 120  B.  v.).  He  rebukes  the  yuuplo 
for  despairing  of  (Jod's  mercy,- for  neglecting  the  tilbe-'. 
for  offering  imperfect  animals,  nnd  for  intermarrying  with 
(ienti'es.  It  i.-:  instructive  to  observe  in  thi"  catalogue  of 
sins  that  the  lcnden<'V  which  producol  the  Phari-ee-  was 
already  in  moti(tn.  The  Septuagini  takes  Malachi  not  as 
a  proper  name,  hut  an  an  npiiellativc — "the  ange!  "  or 
''messenger"  of  God.  Some  modern  liehulurs  adopt  this 
idea,  but  with  Hltle  reason. 

Maracliitc  [Or. /xoAcuco?.  "  eoft '*],  a  natural  green  car-  i 

bonate  of  copper,  occurring  in  certain  localities  (as  Siberia 
and  Australia)  in  such  beauty  as  to  be  highly  valued  for 
ornamental  purposes. 

Marachy,  Saivt  (O'Moroair),  b.  at  Armagh  in  lOJll: 
became  in  youth  a  rigid  ascetic,  and  when  twenty-five  be- 
came a  priest;  restored  tho  monastery  of  Bangor;  became 
in  1121  bisb*>p  of  ('onnor:  in  ll.'M  artdibishop  of  Armagh,  . 

primate  of  all    Ireland,  and    labored   with   much   zeal  to  ' 

taring  the  Irish  Church,  thus  far  independent,  under  the 
papal  sway.  In  ll.'t"  ho  resigned  the  primacy  to  its  legal 
poi'scssors  (for  that  see  was  then  a  family  possession),  and 
Dccamo  bishop  of  Down.  In  ll."i7  ho  visited  Bernard  of 
Clairvnux:  in  IKiOwas  named  legate  for  Ireland  by  the 

?opo;  and  in  11(2  cstablifhed  a  Cistercian  mf)na'tery  in 
relaml.  In  IMS  he  induced  the  syno<l  of  Inis  Padrii;  to 
request  the  popo  to  bestow  the  pallium  upon  the  Irish 
biniops.  D.  at  Clairvaux  Nov.  2,  114S,  in  the  arms  of  St. 
Bernard,  his  biographer  and  friend.  He  was  one  of  tho 
most  learned,  eloquent,  and  influential  men  of  his  time. 

malacology.     Sec  Coxrnoi.oov. 

ifSaladc'  Citv,  post-v..  cap.  of  Oneida  co..  Id.,  2'i  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Eranhlin,  Ut. 

iUaraga^  province  of  Spain,  bordering  on  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  bounded  by  the  provinces  of  Cadiz  and 
Granada.  Area,  27.SG  square  miles.  Pop.  oOii.CIO.  It 
produces  exccUcnt  and  abundant  wine,  corn^  and  fruit,  and 
is  rich  in  metals  and  mineral  springs. 

Dfala^a,  city  of  Spain,  tho  capital  of  the  province  of 
Malaga,  on  tlie  Mediterranean.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
at  tho  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain-range,  whose  highest  jieak 
is  crowned  with  the  old  Moori;di  castle  Gibralfaro,  and 
whoso  raaicstieally  undulating  sides  arc  covered  with  mag- 
nificent vines,  jiroducing  the  fanu)us  malaga  wine.  It  is 
an  old  city,  founded  by  the  Carthaginians,  having  lived 
through  long  ])criods  of  Roman  and  Moorish  dominion. 
Many  of  its  streets  are  narrow,  crookeil.  and  quaint  alleys, 
but  tlu'  newer  part,  extending  along  the  harbor  and  the 
beautiful  alamcda,  is  elegant  and  has  a  thoroughly  modern 
appearance.  It  is  chiefly  a  place  of  commerce,  increasing 
every  year,  antl  now  competing  successfully  with  Barce- 
lona. Its  harbor  is  spacious  and  safe,  lined  with  handsome 
quays,  and  provided  with  excellent  dockyards.  Its  trade 
in  wine,  oil.  figs,  almonds,  niisins,  and  grapes  is  very  ex- 
tensive, and  its  manufactures  of  cloth,  silk,  ropes,  and 
leather  are  pntsperous :  besides,  it  has  several  large  iron- 
foundries,  breweries,  nnd  distilleries.  Its  educational  in- 
stitutions, museums,  and  scientific  collections  arc  good, 
and  its  inhabitants  reputed  for  their  elegance  and  civility. 
Pop.  02.(111. 

Mala^a^  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  0.  Pop.  of 
V.  lU;  of  tp.  1.^77. 

Jttaraka,  tp.  of  Jasper  co.,  la.     Pop.  1010. 
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MALAKOFF— MALDEN. 


Malakoff.     See  Sevastopol. 
Malamocco.     Sec  Venice. 

Malan'    (Cesar   He.vki  Abraham),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Ge- 
neva,   Switzerland,    July    7,    1787,   of   French    Protestant 
descent;  was  bred  a  Soeinian,  and  ordained  in  ISIO;  be- 
came a  Trinitarian  under  the  guidance  of  Robert  Ilaldane 
and  of  Dr.  .T.  M.  Mason  of  New  York,  and  was  (lS2l)-0:!) 
the  pastor  of  an  independent  chui-ch  at  Geneva.     His  sect 
were  called  Momiers  (comedians)  by  the  people.     He  was 
the   author   of  many    religious   works.     His  hymns,  Leu 
Chants  de  Sinn  (1826;  with  original  music  18411  and  Leu 
Grains   de  Seneve  (1846),  are  noteworthy.     Many  of  his 
works  have  been  translated  into  English.     D.  Jlay  S,  1SB4. 
Malan  (Soloiios  Cesar),  D.  D.,  son  of  Cesar  Malan, 
b.  in  Geneva  in  1S12 ;  graduated  with  honors  at  St.  Ed- 
mund's Hall,  Oxford,  in  1837  :  received  in  IS.iS  a  profes- 
sorship   in    the    Bishop's    College,   Calcutta;    returned    to 
England,  and  in  1871  became  a  prebendary  of  Sariim.    He 
has"  written  several  original  works  on  ecclesiastical  sub- 
jects, ornithology,  travels,  etc.,  composed  sacred  and  other 
music,  designed  illustrations  for  his  own  and  others'  works, 
and  translated  a  great  number  of  works  from  Chinese,  Jap- 
anese, Ethiopic,  Arabic,  Armenian,  Coptic,  Persian,  Russian, 
and  other  literatures,  mostly  works  of  a  religious  character, 
including  The  Gmpel  of  St.  John  in  11  translations,  from 
the  Syriae,  Armenian,  Geez,  Georgian,  Slavonic,  Memphit- 
ic,  Gothic,  Sahidic,  .'inglo-Saxon,  Persian,  and  Arabic — all 
ancient  versions.     He  understands  nearly  150  languages, 
and  is  the  greatest  living  polyglot  scholar  since  Mezzofanti, 
his  friend,  whom  he  excels  in  the  versatility  of  his  powers. 
Ma'laren,  or  Miliar,  the  most  beautiful  and  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  lakes  of  Sweden.     With  a  breadth  of  from  2 
to  20  miles,  it  stretches  70  miles  inland  from  the  Baltic  Sea, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  small  but  deep  channel.    It 
contains  over  1200  islands,  fertile  and  beautiful,  well  culti- 
vated, or  covered  with  forests  of  pine  and  birch.     Stock- 
holm is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  channel  and  on  a  num- 
ber of  islands  in  the  Malar  Lake,  and  several  other  towns 
are  along  its  shores  or  on  its  islands. 
Malaria.     See  Miasma. 

.Malay  Archipelago.  See  Eastern  Archipelago. 
.Malay  Peninsula,  the  southern  extremity  of  Farther 
India,  projects  from  Indo-China  between  the  China  Sea 
anil  the  Gulf  of  Siam  to  the  E..  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
and  the  Strait  of  Malacca  to  the  W..  for  a  ilistance  of 
about  flOfl  miles;  greatest  breadth  1811  miles.  It  is 
traversed  by  a  mountain-range  from  ,3000  to  6000  feet 
high,  bordered  with  alluvial  plains  along  the  coast.  The 
peninsula  is  supposed  to  be  the  cradle  of  the  M.alayan 
race,  though  a  tradition  among  some  Malayan  tribes  asserts 
that  at  one  time  they  immigrated  from  Sumatra  and  drove 
the  original  inhabitants  back  into  the  mountains.  Large 
parts  of  the  country  are  now  dependencies  of  Siam,  The 
British  have  sever.a'l  important  settlements — Penanc,  Ma- 
lacca, and  Singapore  (which  see).  But  there  are  also  in- 
dependent Malayan  states,  as  Quedah,  Patani,  and  Johori, 
which  com]irise  the  southernmost  part  of  the  Peninsula, 

Malay  Race  [called  by  themselves  .lf«?(r,i;"]'t'"= 'l"™'" 
nant  ra;:e  of  .Malacca  (the  Malay  peninsula)  and  the  East 
Indian  Islands  ( .Malay  .\rchipelago).  In  a  larger  sense,  the 
inh.abit;ints  of  the  greater  part  of  the  islands  of  Polynesia 
are  said  to  he  of  Malay  r.ace,  since  physically  and  in  lan- 
guage they  are  kindred,  and  the  Malay  traditions  assume 
an  insular  origin  for  their  people.  Some  ethnologists  have 
marie  the  Malays  the  type  of  a  fifth  or  brown  race  of  man- 
kind, but  others  regard  them  as  essentially  Mongolian. 
They  are  of  a  brown  color,  have  black  and  often  curled 
hair,  anil  prominent  facial  bones,  are  short  of  stature,  and 
as  a  rule  courageous,  but  unstable  and  subject  to  fits  of  in- 
domitable rage.  They  are  treacherous  and  unforgiving 
enemies  and  inconitant  friends,  idle  and  revengeful,  hut 
arc  active  and  useful  sailors.  Gambling,  eoekfighting,  in- 
toxication, and,  until  recently,  piracy,  are  the  national 
vices.  The  Malays  are  inveterate  liars.  In  religion  they 
arc  Mohammedan's.  Fondness  for  music  and  disregard  of 
death  are  almost  universal.  There  arc,  however,  observers 
who  give  the  Malays  a  much  better  character  than  the  one 
here  "drawn.  It  is  not  improbable  that  intercourse  with 
Europeans  and  Chinese  has  degraded  them,  as  it  has  most 
other  rude  peoples,  and  the  iniustice  and  cheating  of 
traders  has  dime  much  to  make  them  treacherous  and  do- 
ccitrul.  Fortunately,  the  Malays  have  a  patriarehiil  feudal 
aystcm  of  living  which  has  ever  prevented  this  enterpris- 
ing and  unscriipulnus  people  from  becoming  a  far-conquer- 
ing race.  Their  so-called  civilization  is  small.  There  arc 
manufactures  of  weapons,  of  ornamental  gold  and  filigree 
work,  and  of  fast-sailing  but  small  vessels  of  curious  con- 
struction. The  people  arc  very  largely  maritime  in  their 
pursuits.  The  language  is  soft  in  its  sounds,  and  is  easily 
learned.     It  i    ll"'  commercial  language  of  the  East,  and 


has  been  called,  for  its  euphony,  the  Italian  of  Asia.  The 
literature  is  small,  and  bears  strong  marks  of  Sanskrit 
and  .Arabian  influence.  The  Arabic  alphabet  is  used.  (Sec 
the  Dirtionar,/  of  .Marsdcn,  1812;  Crawford,  Main;/ (Jram- 
mar  iind  itidlonan/,  I8j2.) 

Walbone'  (En'wARn  G.),  b.  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  Aug., 
1777;  became  distinguished  as  a  portrait-jiaintcr  at  Provi- 
dence, Boston,  Charleston,  and  London;  visited  the  chief 
cities  of  the  U.  S.  painting  miniatures;  went  lo  the  West 
Indies  for  his  health  in  1806,  and  d,  at  Savannah,  Ga,, 
May  7,  1807. 

Marcolm,  post-v.  .and  tp.  of  Poweshiek  co.,  la.,  on  the 
Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R.     Pop.  804. 

Malcolm  (Sir  John),  b.  at  Burnfoot.  near  Langholm. 
Perthshire,  .Scotland,  May  2,  17611;  entered  the  army  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years:  became  a  cadet  in  the  military 
service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  having  familiarized 
himself  with  several  Oriental  languages,  successfully  per- 
formed a  political  mission  to  Persia  in  17!»i),  and  became 
president  of  Mysore  in  1803,  and  in  the  same  year  ac- 
companied Gen.  Arthur  Wellesley  in  the  Mahratta  cam- 
paign, and  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Scindia  after 
the'latter's  defeat  at  Assaye.  During  the  ensuing  years 
Malcolm  was  employed  in  high  civil  functions  under  the 
successive  Indian  administrations ;  was  again  sent  as  envoy 
to  Persia  in  1807  and  1809,  but  with  less  diplomatic  suc- 
cess than  before,  and  returned  to  England  in  1812.  He  was 
knighted,  wrote  his  elaborate  History  „f  Persia  (2  vols., 
1815),  still  an  authority,  and  visited  Paris  during  its  occu- 
pation by  the  allied  forces.  He  returned  to  the  East  in  1817 ; 
engaged  in  the  Mahratta  and  Pindaree  wars  in  the  Deccan 
as  second  in  command,  with  the  rank  of  brig.adier-general ; 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Mehudpoor  (Sept.  21, 
1817),  in  which  he  broke  the  power  of  the  Mahrattas;  was 
governor  ofMalwa  1818-22:  published  his  .1/ci)!iiiVo/ Ceil (/-ai 
fndia  (lS2;i),  and  his  Political  Historij  of  India  from  ITK^ 
In  1S3:}  (1826);  was  governor  of  Bombay  1827-30;  was 
member  of  Parli.imcnt  for  Launceston  1831;  and  d.  in 
London  May  31,  1833.  A  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  an  obelisk  100  feet 
high  at  his  native  place.  (See  his  Life  and  Correspond- 
ence, hy  J.  W.  Kaye,  1856,) 

Malcom  (Howard),  D.  D.,  LL,D.,  b.  in  Philadelphia 
Jan.  ly.  17'.)0:  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1817; 
studied  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary:  was  yiastor  of 
Baptist  churches  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Boston,  and  Phila- 
delphia; was  president  of  the  college  at  Georgetown,  Ky,, 
183',)-49,  and  of  Lewisburg  University  in  Pennsylvania 
1851-59,  after  which,  he  retired  from  the  ministry  uml  set- 
tled in  Philadelphia.  He  published  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible  (1828),  The  Christian  Ilnle  of  Marriafie  ( 1830) ;  visited 
the  Baptist  missions  in  India,  Burniah,  Siam,  China,  and 
Africa,  1835-36:  published  his  Trarels  in  Sonth-castcrn 
Asia  (1839),  which  reached  a  10th  ed.  in  1857,  and  an 
Index  to  Religions  Literature  (2d  ed.,  1870).  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union  and 
the  American  Tract  Society,  and  labored  in  their  behalf.  D. 
at  Philadelphia,  ^a.,  M.ar.  25,  1879. 

Malczew'ski  (Antoni),  b.  in  Volhynia  in  1792;  re- 
ceived a  military  education :  entered  the  army  in  1811 ;  re- 
tired in  1816  on  acconnt  of  a  duel:  travelled  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  France;  returned  in  182K  having 
siiuandered  his  fortune,  and  lived  as  a  farmer  in  ^  idhynia, 
then  as  a  litterateur  in  Warsaw,  where  he  d.  in  poverty  and 
misery  May  2,  1826.  In  1825  he  published  Marja.an  epic 
poenrin  two  songs,  at  first  much  criticised,  but,  since  the 
victory  of  the  romantic  school  over  French  classicism,  oon- 
sidcred  one  of  the  finest  productions  in  Polish  literature, 
and  tr;inslatcd  into  French  and  German. 

Maldah',  town  of  British  India,  in  the  nresidency  of 
Bengal,  on  the  Mahanunda,  an  affluent  of  the  Ganges,  is 
piimdy  built,  with  narrow  and  filthy  streets  lined  with  do- 
caving  houses.  Its  weaving-factories,  once  very  aidivo, 
have  nciirly  stopped,  and  the  surrounding  districts,  which 
in  the  rainy  season  arc  completely  inundated,  lie  uncul- 
tivatcil.     Pop.  15,000. 

Warileshem,  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  East 
Flanders,  with  celebrated  lace  manufactures.     Pop.  7695. 

Mal'den,  po.st-v.  of  Berlin  tp..  Bureau  CO.,  111.,  on  the 
Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R. 

Maiden,  po,  t-v.  and  tp.  of  .Mi.ldlesexeo.,  Mass..  on  the 
Maiden  River,  and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  the  Sau- 
gus  branch  R.  Rs.,  4  miles  X.  of  Boston  :  has  gas  and 
water  works,  7  churches,  7  schools,  a  high  school,  a  lycoum, 
a  hotel,  a  national  and  a  savings  bank.  2  weekly  news- 
papers, and  water-power  utilized  hy  various  manufactures. 
Pop,  7:;67. 

MnUIen,  post-v.  of  Saugertics  tp.,  Ulster  co.,  N.  V.,  on 
the  Hudson  River,  haa  extensive  trade  in  Qagging-stono. 


MALUKN     MALIhKAN. 
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Mahlcn,  tp.  <.r  Kunawlm  oo.,  Wont  Vn.     Pop.  SIWO.       I 
if1ar4livi;   IhIuiuIm,  a  j;rnii[i  of  hiiuiII  inlHiiciH.  iiiim-  | 

Ijcriii;;  in  nil  uIxmiI.  ;>(MH)n,  Hituiiti^il  in  tlio  ImtiiLn  Oimmui,  | 
K.  \Vr<.rCuvluii.  h.'iwci-ii  hit.  II"  liVS.  aiirl  7''  '1'  N.  TIk'.v 
arc  of  (•oriirt«rimitioii.  low.  hanlly  mori!  lliiiii  I'O  fret  uliovo  i 
Iho  Kcii,  of  oin-iilnr  form.  aii<l  liiiviTi;;  a  liiK"*'"  >"  tli»'  «'»■»-  | 
tru.  On  tlio  lar^'cr  ^i^rttw  fij^rt.  paltii  tnu-H,  citroiiH,  and  rico  ; 
in  riiltivaldd  ;  poultry  an<l  wild  fovvln  iiro  abumliint.  The  j 
inhabittmtK,  niinibfrin^,'  liOD.OitO,  am  AIoliiitiinM-danH.  and  I 
^ovi-rnril  hy  it  siiKiin  wlio  r(-i<Ii"<  <ni  Mul*'  and  piiya  a 
tiiliiiti-  to  t\w  Kni^Ii.tli  j;(»v<Tninent  of  I'liyli'ii. 

i>llir(h»ll9  town  of  Kri'^rland,  in  tlic  county  of   Khhox, 
at  till-  cimliuL-nct!  of  tlic  CIicIiiht  iimi  the  Bhu-kwatcr.      It 
luirt  nuinufaoluruH  (d"  Halt  ami  silk,  and  bruwcrie-*  and  iron-  ' 
foun.lvit'H.      I»o|..  .r{02.  ! 

Mulrhrnnrho'  (Nicolas),  1).  in  I*iivi-*  Au^.  (i.  Hi.'JH,  of  j 
a  rii'li  mill   n-r-jprituhk'  family  ;  prcvrnti'd  hy  a  feeldo  con-  i 
Htiliiti"n   from   tr('i|iicntin^  any  puhlii'  fcliool  an  a  yoiitli,  I 
lu'  whi-n  oMrr  f-tudicd   tlKMtloijy  at  the  Sirhonno.  an<l  en-  . 
tcrt'il   in    HU)l)  tlip  cun^'n-jfation  of  the  Onitory.      Hut  the  j 
inciilentiii  porusa!  of  I)cHcartt';<'rt  Trnitf  dr  V Ihnmin-  filled  I 
biin  with   Huch  an  enthusiasm  tliat  honcoforth  ho  dovotcd  i 
himsulf  oxfluf*ivi'ly    to   pliihisophy.   aii'I    iifttT   ten    years'  i 
|>repiiriiti<in   ho  produci'*!    hi?'   )irincipiil    work,   /'-■  hi    lir-  ^ 
vhi'fvhr  i!r  fa  Vf'rih'  (Iti7I).  whitdi   run   (hroii^di   niiinorouH  j 
criition:*  in  tlio  course  of  a  few  ycartf.     Hit*  hcallh  v.iifi  Htill   j 
very  prei-arions.  but  liy  his  quiet  and  cautious  manner  of 
li\ini;  he  reiidied  a  ^inxl  old  a;;c.     The  study  of  philoHo-  | 
phy    he   iilternated    with    that    cd'  niuthetnatics,  in  oi'dor  to   i 
sharpen  his  powers  without   Inirdeninj;  his  nn'iu'irv.     Ho 
made  !*hnrt  excursions   in  the  country,  and  deli^jlited  in  j 
aHsnciiitinjc  with  children.     As  ho  was  a  man  <if  genuine  i 
piety,  it  was  to  him  a  most  serious  tat^k  to  dem<Mistrate  the  ' 
true  relation  lictween  Ihe  metaphyriieal  ideas  set  forth   in 
liis  first  houk  and  tlic  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  all  his  . 
subsequent  writinga  reveal  more  or  less  directly  tlic  Famo 
tendency:  ConvevHutinufi  Chr^ticnn€n{\Ci't7),  Th- fa  Nature  ct  \ 
ffr  lit  (/rare  ( I  (iSO).  Mrditat!on»  Chi-rticnnc»  ct  Mi'tftphtfuiifKrn 
(HiS:{),    fCntnttriiH   fiur   (a    Mf'tnpfnfni>iU€   ct  atir   fa    /irfnfi'oH 
(l(iS8).  Euti-rtiniH  (f'tiii    Phifos'i^dir  VUi/tlcn  ct  (Vun    Phifo- 
aofifir  f'hiiioitt  nur  V Exhtencp,  <ii:  Dim  (1708),  etc.     On  this 
point,  however,  ho  met  with  nundi  censure  and  opposition 
iVom  Arnanld.  Kci;is.  and  even  from  Hossuct ;  but  in  spite 
of  the  li<'r<*eness  of  the  controversy,  he  himself  remained 
calm  and   i)e^ii'rn  to  the  last.     ]>.  at  Paris  Oet.  1.1,  I7ir), 
after  a  protractetl   .-iiekness  ami   much  sufTerinj?.     In  the 
history  of  philosojdiy  Mulebrandie  represents  the  so-called 
Oecasif.nalism.     With   Descartes  be  assumcil  a  flificrcnce 
between   matter  and   mind  so  absolute  that  no  transition 
from  one  to  the  other,  no  influeneq  of  one  on  the  other,  is 
nossib'e.     The  question  then  became.  How  is  the  striking; 
narmony  between  the  material  and  .'Spiritual  phenomena 
which  ]iervades   the   whole   world   to   be   explained   wlien 
there  is  no  causal   connection   between  the  tv/o   sidieres  ? 
To  this  Malebranche  answered.  .\U  that  exists,  matter  and 
niinil.  and   the   movements   K"i"^  ""   •"  their   respective 
splieves,  rests  on  God  as  its  sole  and  inimcdintc  cause;  nnd 
as  (tod  is  one  and  the  same,  there  must  bo  n  certain  con- 
sistency between  the  phenomena  of  the  various  sphorcg, 
oven  though  that  which  takes  jdaec  in  one  sphere  is  only  a 
CfiHHa  itcvasSitnafin,  and  not  a  vansa  cffh:!rmf  for  that  wliich 
occurs  in  another.    This,  the  fnnthimental  idea  of  the  met- 
aphysical system  of  Malcbranche,  is  by  itself  as  artiheial 
as  Leibnitz's  harmonia  prsoitafiilita,  as  obscure  in  its  inte- 
rior construction,  as  barren  in  its  pnu-tical  api>lication  ; 
b'lt  while  Malebrancho  as  a  philosopher,  as  a  nieta(iliysi- 
cian.  hardly  has  any  other  interest  than  that  of  showing 
certain  consequences  of  the  Cartesian  spe:;ulation.  as  an 
autlior.  generally  speaking,  ho  occupies  a  very  high  rank 
hy   tlie   power  and  purity   of  his   spirit,  by  the   richness 
an  1  soundness  of  his  psych<ilogiual  observations,  and  by 
the  lucidity   and  elegance  of  his  stylo:    he   is  reckoned 
among  tho  French  classics.  Clkmexs  Petkrskm. 

I>Ialeshoibcs',   de   (Chrktifv   GnixArMK   pr   La- 
moicxon).  b.  at  Paris  Deo.  t>.  1721.  of  a  rich  and  influential   I 
family:  educate<I  by  the  Jesuits  ;  studied  law,  and  entered   I 
very  early  the  civil  service,  in  which  he  occupied   with  1 
great  honor  tlio  most  responsible  positions.     Frt>m  17.'>i)  to  i 
1771  he  was  censor  4tf  tho  press  an«l  president  of  tho  court  \ 
of  aids.      In  the  former  offieo  he  gained  the  esteem  of  nil 
literary  men  by  his  liberality  an<l  courage:  without  liim 
tho  /rii<-v«'"/>'''/"*  would  probably  never  have  been  printed. 
In  tile  latter  he  attained  still  greater  ])npularity  by  the 
firmness  with  which  he  opposeil  all  arbitrary  mensures  of 
the  government  and  all  extortions  of  the  tax-farmers.     In 
1771,  when   Louis   XV.  dissolved  the    Parliament  because 
they  would  not  register  his  tax-edicts,  Malesherbes  pre- 
sented a  menndr  to  His  Mnjesty,  advising  the  convocation 
of  tho  States  (Jcneral.  for  which  memoir  he  was  bani.shcd 
from  Paris.     On  the  acoession  of  Louis  XVI.  he  was  re- 


ouUed  to  tho  aourt  in  1771.  nnd  ud  liu  now  wim  one  of  the 

inoHt  popular  mun  in  France,  hi!  wan  mado  ininiitt«r  of  (he 
interior  in  llio  cabinet  of  Turgot.  He  cimld  lio  nothing, 
however,  agaiiiMl  the  foJlicri,  nrejuditrcH,  and  intrigue)'  of 
the  court;  and  when  he  left  lite  ininintry  in  1 77(),  together 
with  Turgot.  lie  had  loct  much  of  bin  popularity.  Many 
yourn  ho  then  Hpenl  in  truvulH  in  foreign  eountriuH  nnd  on 
iiirt  OHtutoK,  ulwayH  occupied  by  Homo  idanH  of  |iublte  ui>c- 
fiilnexH;  and  wjien  in  I7'.»2  Louin  A VI.  wim  arrai^ffiel 
before  ibo  National  Cniivention.  be  undertook  hi-*  ilefeo'-e, 
and  Hpoke  with  ailmirablecouriigc,  and  not  without  u\\\V.\u% 
Homo  intpreiiNion.  The  iniiiiediate  re«uU.  however,  of  IImk 
noblo  uet  waH  his  own  urruignment  in  Dec.,  17('.'t,  nnd  on 
Apr.  Tl,  I71U,  he  wan  guillotinel,  together  with  oeveral 
members  of  bin  family.  He  wnite  several  cfuyM  und  pam- 
phlets, mostly  on  subJoetH  relating  to  politicul  economy 
und  tinanees. 

iMalrt' (Sir  Ai,i;xAXf>Kn).  Bart.,  K.  C.  It.,  b.  in  Kn:; 
land  in  ISOI):  graduated  nt  Oxford  in  lK:f2;  jiurftued  Iho 
diplomatic  career;  was  envoy  to  tho  <icrmanic  confedera- 
tion from  ls;)2  to  iHtiO,  and  wrote  the  bintory  of  tho  cx- 
tin<;ti<m  of  that  ])olitical  body  under  the  title  Thr  Orrrtftraw 
of  til r  (li-rmauic  Cnn/rfhrafion  fa/  /'riMMia  in  lS00(\H7ti). 
Some  years  earlier  ho  tninslatcl  from  tho  Norman-French 
Master  \Vace'«  ('hrouirfe  of  the  Vantjut^nt  ft/  ICiajfaufi, 

Malct,  dc  (Ci.AroB  FitANr;oiH),  b.  .Tune  2S,  I75i,  at 
DAle.  in  the  department  of  .Jura,  France;  entered  the 
army  in  1771  ;  was  brigadier-general  in  17'.''.'.  ond  com- 
manded in  Italy  in  1>'II[  under  Prince  Kugene.  but  was 
dismissed  from  the  army  in  |H07.  and  confined  in  La 
Foree,  8uspcctc<l  and  in  n  measure  convicted  of  having  in- 
trigued against  the  emperor.  While  in  La  Force  he  plotted 
a  new  conspiracy,  but  was  again  discovered,  and  Najioleon 
now  ordered  him  to  Ik-  shut  up  in  a  state  pri'^on.  TIn-4 
order  was  either  disobeyed  or  forgotten,  and  in  |S|2  ho 
was  allowed  to  lake  up  his  residence  for  the  sake  of  his 
health  in  the  house  of  a  physician  in  Paris,  one  Dubuisson. 
Hero  ho  found  the  associates  be  needeil.  and  planned  with 
great  shrewdu-ss  and  <'ircumspection  a  rfiufi  il'/tnt,  which 
ho  executed  in  the  night  between  Oct.  22  ond  2.'l  with  an 
astonishing  audacity  nnd  ndmirable  flkill.  The  first  rumor 
of  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow  hml  just  reache  I 
Paris.  At  midnight  Malct  appeared  in  the  barracks,  an- 
nounced that  the  emperor  hail  been  kiUed  in  Russia,  rep- 
rescntcil  himself  as  an  emissary  from  the  provisory  gov- 
ernment.  and  at  tho  head  of  a  few  companies  of  soldiers 
arrested  tho  chiefs  of  the  police  nnd  the  postal  department, 
whom  ho  re|)lacoJ  with  his  own  atrcompliccs,  and  was  just 
about  taking  possession  of  the  military  command  of  Paris 
when  Laborde.  chief  of  the  military  police,  recognized  him, 
disarmed  and  arrested  him,  and  disclosed  his  fraud  to  the 
soldiers.  He  was  shot  Oct.  2!*,  1812,  (Sec  the  exhaustive 
representations  by  Lnfon  nnd  DouriHo,  both  entiiletl  Hix- 
fnirr  ffr  la  Cotntpiratton  de  Malrt — the  former  lfSl4,  the 
latter  IS-IO.) 

Malherbe',  de  (Fran'(;ois),  b.  at  Caen  in  ISj'i,  d.  at 
Paris  Oct.  lli,  l(J2S.  He  was  called  to  tho  court  by  Henry 
IV.,  roocivcd  a  pension  from  Mario  de  Mcdieis.  rich  don;i 
tions  from  Louis  XIII., and  many  compliments  from  Uiehe 
lieu.  His  statue  in  bronze  was  raised  in  his  native  city  in 
1^17,  and  his  works,  consisting  of  odes  on  court  occasions, 
were  frequently  republished — by  Chcvreau  (172;J).  by  Lc- 
ftivre  do  St.-Marc  (I7(i4),  by  Didot  (1797).  by  Lnlanne 
( ISO.')).  By  French  critics  he  is  generally  called  the  founder 
of  tho  classical  poetry  in  France,  hut  that  can  be  said  only 
with  rc;-pc;-t  to  the  form,  as  his  odes  arc  entirely  des- 
titute not  only  of  poetical  inspiration,  but  even  of  that 
subordinate  quality  which  in  French  criticism  is  called 
c«pn't. 

Malheur' River  rises  by  several  hend-strcnms  in  Baker 

CO.,  Or.,  and  flows  into  the  Snake  Kivcr. 

Malibran' (Maria  FKi.iciTAl.b. at  Paris  Mnr.24.isn«. 
n  daughter  of  the  celebrated  singer  nnd  singing-ma<:tor, 
Manuel  Oarcia:  made  her  debut  .lunc  7.  lS2r).  as  Rosina  in 
Thr  liarftrr  nf  Siiilfi'  in  London:  entered  in  the  same  year 
on  an  artistic  tour  through  the  V.  ^.i  married  (Mar.  2.^. 
182li)  Mr.  Malibran,  a  French  merchant  of  New  York  :  re- 
turned tho  next  year  alone  to  Kurope:  appeared  for  the 
first  time  at  Paris  ,Tan.  II,  1S2S.  as  Scmiramis:  sang  for 
several  years  alternately  in  London  and  Paris,  with  occa- 
sional excur?ii)ns  to  Italy  and  Reltrium  :  married  af^er  the 
dissolution  of  her  first  marriage  the  famous  violinist  lie  R^- 
riot.  Mar.  20.  1S;jr..  and  d.  at  Manchester  i^ept.  2,'l,  lS;ifi.  in 
eonscqucnce  t»f  a  fall  from  her  horse.  Her  vtdce.  a  me77o- 
soprano.  was  bc;iutiful  by  nature  and  developed  to  perfec- 
tion, and  with  these  musical  advantage?  sho  connected  a 
cr>nsitlerablo  dramatic  talent,  much  natural  grace,  a  rich 
imagination,  and  an  astonishing  audacity  in  following  up 
her  momcnUiry  inspirations. 
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MALIC   ACID— MALICIOUS   PROSEcaTION. 


Mal'ic  Acid  [Lat.m«/«m,"an  apple"],  CilUO^.  Woh- 
ler  represents  the  molecular  constitution  thus: 
f  CH.OH.CO.OH 
{CH2.CO.OH. 
Its  anhydride  (not  yet  isolated)  would  be  C4n404,  a  meta- 
mere  of  ntafeic  and  /iimtiric  acids.  First  discovered  by 
Scheele  in  opples.  It  occurs  in  many  fruits  and  berries; 
among  them,  cherries,  ffoosehcrrics^strfurbcrries,  rasphcrricR, 
and  the  berries  of  the  niuuach  and  of  the  titonntaiii-afih,  from 
which  latter  it  is  usually  procured.  It  exists  also  in  ^x'kc- 
appfen,  and  in  the  leaves,  stems,  seeds,  and  roots  of  a  great 
many  plants.  The  acid  of  iouuiioeH  is  chiefly  citric.  Moun- 
tain-ash {Sorbus  auctipartd)  berries  are  pressed  when  not 
quite  ripe,  the  juice  boiled  and  filtered,  neutralized  par- 
tially with  potash,  and  precipitated  with  a  lead-salt.  The 
liquid  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  days,  durin.s;  which 
malate  of  lead  crystallizes,  and  the  crystals  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  careful  elutriation  from  other  deposits  that  form. 
Sulphuric  acid  then  separates  malic  acid,  but  its  purifica- 
tion is  rather  troublesome.  When  pure  it  ci\ystallizes  from 
a  syrupy  solution.  It  is  deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  alco- 
hol. It  is  laevo-rotatory  to  about— 5°.  Malic  acid  has 
not  yet  been  prepared  synthetically. 

Mnlfifrs. — Almost  all  the  malates  are  soluble,  malate  of 
lead  being  about  the  only  one  soluble  with  ditnculty  in  the 
cold,  though  even  this  appears  soluble  in  its  mother-liquor 
when  heated.  The  acid  often  occurs  in  fruits  and  plants 
in  the  form  of  acid  malates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  potash. 
Mahic  Avid,  C4ni04.— Wiihler  makes  it  C2H2(CO,OH)2. 
It  is  metameric  with  fumarie  acid,  from  fumltorif  (Fiimarin 
oj/icinalis).  Both  these  acids  are  formed  by  distilling  malic 
acid,  fumarie  acid  being  the  solid  residue,  and  maleic  the 
liquid  distillate  dissolved  in  the  water  produced  by  the  de- 
composition. Maleic  acid  may  also  be  cr^'stallized.  Several 
chemical  agents  convert  it  into  fumarie  acid.     H.  Wurtz. 

iWarice  [Lat.  ma^/V/a,  "bad"],  in  law.  Primarily,  mal- 
ice imports  a  wicked  purpose  towards  the  person  injured, 
but  as  a  word  of  strictly  legal  nomenclature  it  has  acquired 
a  broader  technical  meaning,  and  is  used  to  describe  and 
characterize  the  intentional  doing  of  any  wrongful  act 
without  just  cause  or  excuse.  As  was  very  accurately  said 
by  an  English  judge,  "Malice  in  common  acceptation 
means  ill-will  against  a  person,  but  in  its  legal  sense  it 
means  a  wrongful  act  done  intentionally,  without  just 
cause  or  excuse.  If  I  give  a  perfect  stranger  a  blow  Ukelv 
to  produce  death.  I  do  it  of  malice,  because  I  do  it  inten- 
tionally and  without  just  cause  or  excuse.  If  I  traduce  a 
man.  whether  I  know  him  or  not,  and  whether  T  intend  to 
do  him  an  injury  or  not.  the  law  considers  it  done  of  mal- 
ice, because  it  is  wrongful  and  intentional."  In  this  tech- 
nical signification  malice  is  an  essential  element  of  very 
many  crimes,  and  of  certain  civil  wrongs  for  which  aright 
of  action  is  given  to  the  injured  party,  particularly  of 
Hbcl,  slander,  and  malicious  prosecution.  Malice  is  often 
separated  into  two  classes,  express  and  implied,  or,  as  the 
division  is  sometimes  very  inaccurately  made,  malice  in 
fact  and  malice  in  law.  This  classification,  however,  has 
reference  solely  to  the  manner  of  proving  the  malice  in  a 
given  case.  It  is  express  when  its  existence  is  established 
by  direct  evidence  showing  the  intention  :  if  implied,  the 
wron'^ful  intention,  which  is  its  principal  ingredient,  is 
pre^nmcl  from  certain  acts  or  omissions  of  the  wrongdoer, 
as  by  the  common  law  the  intent  to  kill  was  inferred  from 
the  fact  of  killing.  There  is.  therefore,  no  substantial  dis- 
tinction between  express  and  im])!ied  malice,  but  simply  a 
difference  in  proving  the  single  clement  of  malice,  which 
is  the  same  in  its  effects  when  established  by  either 
method.  Joiis  XoitTox  Pomeroy. 

Mali'cious  Mischief,  in  law.  At  common  law.  ma- 
licious mischief  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  wilful 
destruction  of  personal  property  from  actual  ill-will  or 
malice  towards  the  owner  or  possessor.  In  the  U.  S., 
through  a  judicial  enlargement  of  this  definition,  or  by 
means  of  numerous  special  statutes,  any  intent ituial  or 
wanton  injury  to  jiroperty.  real  or  personal,  dont^  through 
maiirc  and  committed  secretly,  or  exhibiting  cruelty  to 
animals,  or  accompanied  by  a  breach  of  the  jicace.  so  that 
the  offense  would  be  more  than  a  mere  civil  trespass  on 
the  one  hand,  and  would  n(»t  nmount  to  arson  or  any  other 
woll-delined  crime  on  tlie  other,  is  embraced  within  the 
general  term  ''malicious  mi.-^chief."  Actual  injury,  wiin- 
tonncMS,  and  malicious  intent  arc  essential  elements,  and 
such  eircuuiMtances  as  distinguish  the  wnmgful  act  from  a 
more  trespass.  Simply  as  illustrntions  of  the  almost  in- 
numerable special  offences  whitdi  have  been  dcs.M-ibed  by 
Btatutcft  may  be  mentioned  the  defacing  of  buildings,  the 
girdling  or  other  injury  to  ornamental  or  fruit  tree«  or  to 
shrubhf'ry.  the  si'ttint;  <in  fire  or  other  destruction  of  crop?*, 
th(!  killing  i>r  wimnding  of  animiils.  and  tlie  like.  The 
punishment  is  generally  fine  or  imprisr)nment,  or  both. 
John  Nouton  Pqmeuoy. 


Malicious  Prosecution,  a  prosecution  at  law  from 
malice  and  without  reasonable  or  probable  cause.  This  Is 
a  tortious  injury,  for  which  the  party  against  whom  the 
wrongful  proceedings  have  been  instituted  may  maintain 
an  action  and  recover  damages.  (Sec  Tort.)  It  is  deemed 
in  law  as  primarily  a  violation  of  the  pcrsomil  right  of 
reputation,  but  it  usually  results  also  in  a  violation  of  the 
right  of  personal  liberty  by  the  arrest  or  imprisonment  of 
the  party  prosecuted,  and  of  the  right  of  property  by  oc- 
casioning expense.  Proof  of  injury  or  damage  in  cither 
of  these  respects,  however,  will  be  sufficient  to  support  an 
I  action  against  the  prosecutor.  The  fundamental  ground 
I  upon  which  actions  of  this  kind  rest  is,  that  the  processes 
t  of  law  are  not  to  be  employed  for  puq)oses  of  injury,  ex- 
I  tortion,  or  oppression,  but  only  to  enforce  claims  or  demands 
believed  on  reasonable  grounds  to  be  just  and  valid,  to 
protect  legal  rights,  or  to  punish  alleged  offenders  against 
I  the  laws  in  regard  to  whom  there  is  at  least  reasonable 
!  probability  of  guilt.  The  form  of  the  malicious  prosecu- 
'  tion  is  not  material.  It  may  be  either  criminal  or  a  civil 
suit  at  law.  Thus,  if  an  indictment  be  obtained  against  a 
person  for  an  alleged  crime,  or  a  warrant  be  procured  for 
his  arrest  by  complaint  to  a  magistrate;  or  if  in  a  civil  ac- 
tion ho  be  arrested  and  held  to  bail  for  a  debt  not  due  or 
for  more  than  is  due,  or  his  property  be  attached  upon  a 
groundless  claim  :  or  if  a  commission  of  lunacy  or  of  bank- 
ruptcy be  sued  out  against  him;  or  if  he  be  put  under 
bonds  to  keep  the  peace ;  or  if  any  other  proceedings  of  a 
like  nature  are  taken  against  him,  and  in  any  case  the  law 
be  put  in  motion  maliciously  and  without  probable  cause, 
an  action  is  maintainable.  If  a  person  is  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned or  held  to  bail  in  a  civil  suit,  the  offence  is  com- 
monly termed  a  "malicious  arrest,"  but  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  law  relating  to  it  are  the  same  as  are  applicable 
to  other  modes  of  malicious  prosecution.  To  sustain  an 
action  for  a  malicious  arrest  or  prosecution  the  plaintiff 
must  prove  (1)  that  the  defendant  caused  or  instigated 
the  proceedings  complained  of;  (2)  that  they  were  insti- 
tuted maliciously  and  without  probable  cause  ;  and  (3)  that 
they  are  at  an  end  and  terminated  in  favor  of  himself,  the 
party  therein  prosecuted. 

(!)  If  the  alleged  prosecutor  directly  and  personally  in- 
stituted the  malicious  proceeding,  as  by  bringing  an  un- 
founded civil  action  or  by  procuring  an  indictment  or  the 
issue  of  a  warrant  upon  testimony  known  to  be  false,  he  is 
undoubtedly  responsible.    But  he  is  also  liable  if  he  merely 
instigated  or  excited  the  prosecution,  or  if  it  was  brought 
by  his  agent,  who  was  duly  authorized  to  institute  such  pro- 
ceedings.   An  attorney-at-law  is  not,  however,  liable,  unless 
he  acted  without  authority  from  his  client  in  comraencin*' 
the  prosecution,  or  conspired  with  his  client  to  injure  and 
oppress  the  other  party.     If  a  person  makes  a  malicious 
accusation  of  a  crime  against  another  before  a  magistrate 
without  reasonable  cause,  and  the  magistrate,  relying  upon 
the  charge,  causes  the  arrest  of  the  party  accused,  an  action 
will  lie  against  the  complainant:   but  if  the  magistrate, 
relying  upon   his  own   judgment,  mistakenly  deems    the 
alleged  offence  to  be  a  crime  when  it  is  not  such  in  realitv. 
it  has  been  held  that  the  issue  of  a  warrant  and  an  ari-cst 
upon  this  ground  will  not  make  the  complainant  respon- 
sible, since  the  injury  is  attributable  to  the  magistrate's 
error.     It  was  formerly  questioned  whether  corporations 
could  be  sued  in  an  action  for  malicious  prosecution,  but 
actions  of  this  kind  are  now  generally  held  maintainable. 
(2)  The  existence  of  malice  and  the  want  of  )irobablc  cause 
must  both  be   established   by  the  j)Iaintiff  liy  nflirniative 
I)roof.     Malice  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  tcnu.  iind  as  it  is 
used   in   this  connection,   is   not  confintMl  in   meaning  to 
actual  malevolence,  animosity,  or  ill-will  against  the  iier- 
son  to  whom  the  injury  is  done,  but  signifies  also  that 
habit,  disposition,  or  intent  of  mind  fnun   which  ])roeced 
wrongful  acts  done  intentionally,  withnul  cause  or  excuse. 
In  the  former  meaning  it  is  termed  technically  •*  malice  in 
fact" — in  the  latter,  **  malice  in  law."    Adequate  proof  tliat 
the  prosecutor  was  actuated  by  a  malicious  intent  in  either 
of  these  senses  of  the  expression  will  be  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain the  action  against  him.   (See  Malu-k.)    Malice  in  fact 
may  be  proved  by  evitk-nce  of  expressions  or  conduct  show- 
ing that  the  prosecutor  was  conscious  of  the  innocence  of 
the  accused,  ami  was  influenced  by  a  jtositivo  intent  to  do 
him  injury  rather  than   to   bring   him  to  justice  for   the 
alleged  offence.    But  malice  is  usually  inferred  in  actions  of 
this  kind  from  the  want  of  ]>robabIe  cause,  whiidi  is  there- 
fore essentially  the  gist  of  the  action.     Probable  cause  is 
defined   as   a  reasonable  susj)icion   supported  by  ciroum- 
Rtances  suflicii'ntly  strong  in  themselves  to  warrant  a  cau- 
tious and  prudent  man  in  the  belief  that  the  person  nccused 
is  guilty  of  the  ofiVncc  charged.    If  this  ground  of  juslifiea- 
ti(m  be  absent.it  is  a  natural  jiresninpticm  that  the  prosecu- 
tion wasinstitutcrl  from  an  indirect  motive  of  wronu  or  with 
an  intention  to  sub.servo  some  improjier  or  unworthy  pur- 
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TifiHO  :  ami  tho  extstenno  of  rnallce  in  liiw  in  thort-fbroeMtiih- 
liHlhitl  willM.m,  ninru  hpfnili*;  \tytu>i'.  If  it  hu  hIiowii,  h<iw- 
cv<M-,  !)>'  ii|t|n-o|ii'iiiti!  tf^titiiuiiy,  tluit  tho  (Itjleinlnnt  iit-tuti 
in  (intiro  K"'>'*  i'>\-it\i  in  |)rnrtiM-iitin^  ii  j;niun»llcsM  oliiiin,  or 
was  iifitudtcil  Miilol.v  I)y  lui  iiont"^t  (fuMtit)  lit  liriiiK  »i  f*"I'- 
noHi'il  oll'mili^r  to  juHti<-'u,  pniol"  of  lu-liml  iimlit-u  will  to 
noi-(>>4Hiirv  ill  rt-lMittil,  or  tlu;  ii<-tii*ii  will  not  bu  MiiHtitinublu; 
for  proi.V  thill  Ihuro  wiiH  wiint  of  [frolmhlo  ciiiis(!,  without 
limlit:t\  will  not  hi;  Hullirifint,  hinro  u  wrongful  intent  Ih  an 
rs-x-nliiil  inifredicrit  in  thin  ofifnco.  A  cii-*o  of  Ihi^  hind, 
h'jwovrr,  oiM-urs  Imt  nirt^Iy.  In  lilut  nmnnor,  proof  of  tliu 
most  ('Xprrss  iH'diiil  rnali(;o  will  nnt  bt*  f-ufluMrnt  t<J  Hupport 
nn  iirtiim  if  it  ajijioar-s  timt  thoro  wum  rciv«(»niihlc  K^'im-l 
fur  tho  prosooution,  ninco  otlicrwi«o  dainaprH  would  ho 
awjirdod  hy  tho  law  fir  the  aH-»(?rtion  of  a  valid  IorjiI  riKht 
or  for  tho  jiror'tN-utiim  of  iin  a-tuiil  olT^-ndor ;  whioh  would 
1)0  lutth  illut^i.-ul  iuid  iiR'Xpo'licnt.  While  miilioo  is  ordi- 
narily infcnihlo  fnoii  tho  want  of  prohablo  oauHo,  tho  con- 
vorno  of  tho  propoHitinn  is  never  true.  Want  of  probablo 
oiiuso  niuHt  alwayn  ho  dircotly  prf>vctl,  and  oiinnot  ho  iin- 
plioil,  for  a  man  may,  tboui;h  actiiatod  by  positive  malovo- 
lt'n<'o,  undiTtako  a  pro'<ofuf ion  for  nvit  ^^iiilt.or  upon  orodi- 
blo  (froiimlH  of  belief  proceud  upon  apparent  K"'"-:  *^»'l 
under  Mueh  oiroum«tanee3  tho  law  favors  legal  mcamirofl 
of  rodrossinj^  tho  real  or  flupposcd  priovaneo.  Probable 
eaiiJ^o  does  iint  depend  upon  tho  aetual  ^uilt  or  innoocneo 
or  re-tponsiliility  of  tho  perHnn  proHocnterl,  nor  upon  tho 
fatU  that  any  ofieneo  has  boon  cnnunitte*!  (»r  any  liability 
ineurred.  but  upon  tho  bolief  of  tbo  pro.Hooutor  eonoorninj? 
such  i^uilt  or  innocenno  oi'  reaponaibility.  Helief  and  reason- 
able grounds  of  belief  aro  b  >th  ei'^ontial  dementi  in  tho 
justilieution.  Tho  prosojut  >r  mu^-t  not  act  from  more  con- 
Jueture,  impulse,  or  passion,  or  upon  suspicion  not  war- 
ranted l>y  taets  or  by  appc.iranccs  wliieh  v/ould  fcoin  to  « 
vea-Jonable  man  indicative  of  j^iilt  or  liability.  What  proof 
will  bo  sufliL-iont  to  show  tho  exi;-toneo  or  nbacnco  of  prob- 
able cauue  will  dej)ond  chielly  upon  tho  cii'cumytanceii  of 
cai'b  iiartieular  ease.  A  di^Ldiar;:co  '*>'  tbo  oxaminin;;  "i^i-K- 
istrato  of  a  person  apprehended  upon  a  criminal  obar;^o  is 
prtinit  fttf'if  oviden?.e  of  tho  want  of  probable  eause.  and  is 
sutVieient  to  throw  tho  burden  of  proving  tho  contrary  upon 
the  defendant.  The  same  is  true  if  tho  suit  conipluincd  of 
as  m;ilieious  was  voluntarily  discontinued.  IJut  the  mere 
omissiim  or  ne2;loL't  to  prosecute  a  suit  comincneed  does  not 
of  itself  afford  adequate  evidonee  that  there  was  no  reason- 
able ;;round  for  the  prosecution.  Nor  is  the  acquittal  of  a 
person  prosecuted  adequate  evidence  that  no  ])rohable  eauso 
c\i:^ted.  for  tho  party  uiakin*!;  the  chari;o  mij;bt  have  ad- 
duced evidence  wiiiidi  eonsidored  by  it:^elf  would  have  con- 
stituted a  reasonable  justilieation  of  his  action,  but  was 
eontratUeted  nml  nulliiic  I  at  tlie  trial:  or  ho  may  have 
been  compelled  tu  abandon  tho  prosecution  by  reason  of 
tho  death  or  absence  of  witnesses  or  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing; sufticient  le;;al  proof.  But  if  the  trial  resulted  in 
conviction  or  in  a  jucln;ment  in  the  plaintitf's  favor,  and  no 
appeal  has  been  taken  from  the  judy;meut.  there  is  eonclu- 
fiivo  evidence  of  probable  cause.  If,  bowever.  the  judofment 
ho  reversed  n]>on  a])poal,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  pro- 
cured by  fraud,  conspiracy,  periury.  or  other  like  means 
which  prevented  a  trial  upon  the  merits  and  misled  tho 
jury,  it  ceases  to  bo  adequate  proof  that  probablo  cause 
existed.  But  if  the  jijround  of  reversal  bo  of  a  different 
character,  this  result  will  not  follow,  for  if  the  case  were 
fairly  tricii.  and  the  iury  conchidcl  from  a  survey  of  tho 
evidence  that  tho  charge  was  substantiated,  their  concur- 
rence is  adequate  to  establish  the  fact  that  tho  action  of 
tho  prosecutor,  though  it  may  have  been  erroneous,  was 
based  upon  reasonable  grounds.  These  aro  tho  rules  gen- 
erally sustained  by  the  more  recent  decisions,  though  the 
authorities  are  not  in  entire  accord  upon  the  subject.  If  a 
proRcoution  bo  unilertaken  in  accordance  with  tho  advice 
of  connscl,  this  will  bo  sufficient  evidence  of  probable  cause, 
provided  a  full  and  fair  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  ease 
is  made  to  the  coun^^el,  an<l  his  advice  is  based  upon  tho 
information  which  ho  thus  receives.  Rut  if  the  client  mis- 
lead his  counsel  hy  fraudulent  misstatements  or  tho  sup- 
pression of  important  facts,  or  by  giving  him  erroneous 
impressions  in  regard  to  the  matter  in  controversy,  the  ad- 
vice given  will  furnish  no  defence  to  the  action  for  ma- 
licious prosecution.  Malice  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be  de- 
termined by  tho  jury  :  pndiable  cause  is  a  nuxc<l  question 
of  law  and  of  fact.  When  the  facts  are  in  dispute,  it  is  tho 
duty  of  the  court  to  instruct  the  jury  what  facts  if  estab- 
lished will  constitute  a  probable  cause  for  the  prosecution, 
and  to  submit  to  them  only  the  question  as  to  tho  existence 
of  those  facts.  But  where  there  is  no  conflict  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  question  is  one  of  law  to  be  determined  ex- 
clusively by  tho  court. 

(.1)  The  rule  that  the  plaintiff  must  prove  a  termination 
of  the  previous  prosecution  In  his  favor  grows  out  of  tho 
doctrine  that  tho  existence  of  probable  cause  is  a  complete 


dcfcncu  to  tho  u«tion.  For  until  the  proooedingii  Arc  ended, 
there  In  u  poxrtibility  that  they  may  ruMult  udvcriiely  Ut  tin 
party  pnip-t<ented,  uiid  if  hucIi  were  tho  cane  the  exiHtcn''< 
of  probablo  eauKo  would  bu  fully  CNtublir'bfd,  It  Ih  not 
neecHnary,  however,  that  the  prof^eeiiti*ri  be  brought  to 
trial,  for  it  may  be  niilliciently  lerniinuted  ut  an  earli*r 
Htage,  It  iH  only  ruqiiinite  that  the  proceeding  be  fo  far 
endeil  that  nothing  nn»ro  can  be  flone  by  ibe  prot<ecutor 
without  comiiH-ncing  anew,  Itut  if  tho  eafo  bo  ueliinl'y 
tried,  an  aequidal  of  th(>  party  profeetiled  miii<t  be  r>houn. 
If  a  tiofff  jutfiiifui  be  entered  upon  an  indictment  by  the 
pror'ceuting  attorney  repre-enting  the  government,  thin 
will  nr>t  be  a  KulVteient  termination  ;  for  the  lincling  of  the 
grand  jury  if*  Mome  cviilenecof  probable  caune,  nnd  another 
indictment  may  Htill  bo  foufid  upon  the  i<ame  contplaint. 
Some  authorities  hold  (hat  a  ;io///-  jn-oitr*fiii  *Uiett  iiote\<n 
terminate  prnceedlngM  upon  the  inrlietmenl  on  which  it  i- 
cntored,  but  that  it  may  in  proccHH  of  law  be  withdrawn. 
If  the  prosctMilton  is  roninienr>ci|  by  coni))laint  to  u  mugin- 
trate  who  IniM  Jurisdiction  only  to  bind  ov<Tor  lodinclmrgo, 
it  will  bo  Huffieiently  <-nderI  by  nn  nbainlonnient  of  tho 
charge  and  a  discontinuance  of  the  proHe<-ution  by  the 
party  instituting  it.  The  dixeharge  of  tho  ueeiiHcd  in  fiich 
a  cnno  is  equivalent  to  an  acquittal.  If  the  aeeufed,  after 
being  nrresteil,  in  dischargo<l  by  reanon  of  the  grand  Jury'ii 
finding  no  indictment,  this  hIiows  a  legal  end  to  the  profc- 
<Mition.  When  ibe  suit  <v>n]ptainefl  of  ih  a  civil  action,  a 
voluntary  diseontiniianco  thereof  hy  the  plaintiff,  or  a  din- 
charge  of  the  defendant  without  judgment  or  verdict,  in  a 
sufficient  termination  of  the  Buit. 

Analogous  to  tho  action  for  mnlicioufi  proHocution  is  the 
action  for  *' malicious  abuse  of  legal  process,"  as  the  ofTi  n -c 
is  called.  This  eonsists  in  making  use  of  legal  process  for 
some  unjustifmbio  and  unauthorized  puniose.  as  by  extort- 
ing money  from  a  person  illegally,  or  by  compelling  the 
delivery  of  property  whieb  the  process  docs  not  require  to 
bo  attached  or  f^eizcd.  To  maintain  an  action  for  thif*  in- 
jury it  is  not  nccc;'sary  to  prove  that  the  process  impron- 
crly  employed  is  at  an  end,  nor  that  it  was  sued  out  willi- 
out  rca.snnablo  or  probable  cause.  No  probable  cause  c:in 
exist  for  such  an  act,  and  the  fact  that  this  justification  is 
lacking,  therefore,  doesnotnced  tobccslablinbed  by  positivo 
evidence,  being  conelnsively  presumed  from  the  wrongfid 
nature  of  tho  act  itself.  On  tho  same  ground  also  tbo  ex- 
istence of  a  malicious  intent  is  inferable. 

(For  the  general  rules  as  to  tho  damages  to  be  given  in 
actions  see  the  article  Mkasiuk  of  Damagcs.     Consult  ^n 
this  subject  the  works  of  Jlilliard  and  Addison  on  Toitn.) 
CcoRGE  CiiAsi;.     Kkviskd  bv  T.  W.  Dwiciit. 

I>Ialis;nnnt  Diseases,    See  Casckr. 

Maliig'iiaiit  Pus'tiile^  a  disease  communicab'c  from 
the  lower  animals  to  man  {and  especiaUy  from  horned  cat- 
tle), though  sometimes,  apparently,  originating  in  n:::n 
without  contagion.  It  is  apjuircntly  the  same  as  "  black 
quarter  "  in  neat  cattle  and  "  murrain  "  in  sheep.  It  some- 
times attacks  those  who  handle  the  hides,  and  especially 
the  hair,  of  the  lower  animals  ;  and  is  believed  to  be  con'O- 
times  propagated  by  insects,  which,  tlying  from  the  ani- 
mal which  is  diseased,  may  alight  upon  some  abrasion  or 
pinii>lc  on  the  skin  of  a  human  subject,  and  thus  transmit 
tho  disease.  In  its  inception  it  resembles  a  boil,  or  some- 
times a  carbuncle,  selduni  very  painful ;  the  pustule  soon 
becomes  the  seat  of  gangrene,  sometimes  emitting  a  re- 
markable fetor;  there  is  an  intense  fever,  with  profound 
septic  symptoms  ;  and  unless  active  treatment  be  employed 
death  is  certain  to  follow ;  which,  indeed,  is  often  the  case 
with  tho  best  treatment.  To  be  effectual  the  treatment 
should  be  undertaken  early.  But,  unfortunately,  it  is  often 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  disease  early,  unless  it  as- 
sumes a  quasi-epidemic  character,  as  sometimes  happens. 
The  use  of  powerful  caustics  upon  the  pustule,  with  general 
stimulants,  tonics,  and  concentrated  food,  is  Eometimed 
effectual  in  saving  life. 

Malines.     Sec  MErni.iN. 

Mariard,  or  Grecnhead,  the  most  common  wild- 
duck  in  North  America  and  Europe  (,lim«  hnschnM).  It  is 
the  original  from  whence  have  sprung  all  the  varieties  of 
the  domestic  duek,  cxcei)ting  some  which  are  bred  in 
China  and  .lapan.  It  is  nearly  two  feet  long,  and  has  a 
grass-green  neck  and  head,  with  a  lint  of  violet  :  a  white 
ring  around  the  neck,  brownish  chestnut  belr)w.  Tic 
speculum  is  a  violet  purple.  It  is  strictly  monogamous, 
unlike  the  common  domestic  duck.  (See  DrcK.) 

DIallard  Creek, tp., Mecklenburg  co.,  N.  C.   Pop.  1430. 

Malleability,   .^ce  Mf:TAi.s.  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Cornwall. 

Mal'leus  (in  comparativeanatomy),[Lat.,"  hammer"], 
a  small  bone  forming  one  of  the  chain  of  three  bones  in 
tho  internal  ear  of  niamni.^ls,  but  morphologically  answer- 
ing to  the  quadrate  bone  with  which  tlie  lower  jaw  articu- 
lates in  the  lehthyopsida  and  Sauropsida. 
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MALLEUS— MALTHA. 


3Ialleus  (in  zoology).  [Lat.,  "hammer"],  a  genus  of 
monomyarian  lamellibranch  mollusks,  closely  allicti  to  the 
pearl-oysters,  and  with  them  belonging  to  the  family 
Pteriidaj  (AvieuUdit),  or  wing-shells. 

Mal'lory,  tp/of  Clayton  co.,  la.     Pop.  945. 

Mal'lory  (Stephen  R.).  b.  in  Nassau,  N.  P.,  in  1810, 
was  the  son  of  a  shipmaster  of  Connecticut;  settled  with 
his  mother  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  in  1S21  ;  was  educated  at 
the  North ;  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Key  West  in  is;i:i ;  was 
inspector  of  customs  under  Jackson,  and  became  county 
judge  and  judge  of  probate  for  Taylor  co.,  Fla.;  became 
in  1845  collector  of  the  port  of  Key  West;  was  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  1S31-61  :  became  secretary  of  the  Con- 
federate navy.  After  the  war  he  was  imprisoned,  released 
on  parole  in  1866,  and  pardoned  in  1807  by  Pres.  Johnson. 
He  afterwards  practised  law  iu  Pensacola,  where  be  d.  Nov. 
\K  187:i. 

Mal'Iow,     See  Malvacke. 

Malmes'bury  (James  Harris).  K.  B.,  first  Earl  of, 
b.  in  Salisbury,  England,  Apr.  21,  1740,  was  son  of  James 
Harris,  the  author  of  Hermes  ;  studied  at  Oxford  and  Ley- 
den  ;  became  secretary  of  legation  at  Madrid  1767;  am- 
bassador in  Berlin  1772;  in  St.  Petersburg  1777:  at  the 
Hague  1784:  supported  Fox  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
knighted  1780:  made  a  baron  1788  in  reward  for  treaties 
of  alliance  negotiated  with  Holland  and  Prussia  ;  was  again 
ambassador  in  Berlin  1793;  negotiated  the  marriage  of 
the  prince  of  Wales  with  Caroline  of  Brunswick  1794; 
was  engaged  in  unsuccessful  negotiations  for  peace  with 
the  French  republic  1796-97  ;  was  created  earl  of  Malmes- 
bury  and  Viscount  Fitz-Harris  1800.  1).  in  Loudon  Nov. 
20,  1820. 

Malmes'bury  (James  Howard  Harris),  third  Earl 
OF.  grandfJun  of  the  first  earl,  b.  at  London  Mar.  2r>,  IS07; 
studied  at  Eton  ;  graduated  at  Oxford  1828:  succeeded  to 
the  title  Sept.,  1841  :  was  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs  under  the  carl  of  Derby  1852,  and  again  1858-59; 
was  lord  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  1866-68;  edited  his 
grandfather's  Dinric»  and  Correspondence  (4  vols.,  1844), 
and  published  The  thirst  Lord  Malwe^bitry,  his Fitinili/  and 
Frftnds,  n  S<-rirs  of  Letfers  from  174-5  to  1S20  (2  vols.,  1870), 

Maimesbury*  William  of,  b.  in  Somersetshire, 
England,  about  1095;  became  a  monk  and  librarian  of  the 
monastery  at  Malmesbury,  whence  he  took  his  name,  and 
wrote  in  Latin  a  historical  work  which,  next  to  the  Snj-'ni 
CJiroiiirle,  is  considered  the  most  valuable  authority  for 
Anglo-Saxon  times.  D.  in  Malmesbury  about  1143.  llis 
History  of  the  Kingit  of  Eufjlnnd,  and  its  continuation, 
the  Modern  Hi'storj/,  were  published  in  Latin  by  Sir  Henry 
Savile  (1590)  and  by  T.  I).  Hardy  {1S40),  and  a" translation 
of  the  former  by  Rev.  John  Sharpe  appeared  in  1815,  and 
again  in  Bohn's  "Antiquarian  Library"  (1847). 

Iflarmo,  town  of  Sweden,  on  the  Sound,  opposite  to 
Copenhagen.  Its  fortifications,  which  date  back  to  the 
fifteenth  L'cntury,  are  now  transformed  into  public  prom- 
enades, and  its  manufactures  of  stockings,  woollens,  soap, 
gloves,  and  sugar,  and  its  trade  with  Copenhagen  and  the 
Baltic  ports,  are  steadily  increasing.     Pop.  27,485. 

Malm'sey  [Fr.  vhi  de  Ma!roisi€'\,  originally  a  sweet 
white  or  red  wine  from  Monembasia(or  NapoU  di  Malvasia). 
The  name  afterwards  came  to  be  apjdied  to  otlicr  sweet 
Levantine  wines,  and  still  later  to  any  other  very  sweet 
wines.  It  is  at  present  applied  eapet-ially  to  "malmsey 
madeira,"  a  wino  which  is  luiudi  weaker  than  standard 
madeira  wine.  It  is  understood  that  all  wines  of  this 
class  are  produced  from  over-ripe  and  partly  dried  grapes. 
They  have  a  peculiar  bouquet.  These  wines  are  not  now 
very  popular. 

ilalone',  tp.  of  Tazewell  co.,  111.     Pop.  710. 

3Ialone,  post-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Franklin  co.,  N,  Y., 
on  Salmon  liiver  and  the  Ogdcnsburg  and  Lake  Cham- 
plain  K.  H.,  60  miles  from  Ogdcnsburg,  and  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  Rouse's  Point,  in  a  fine  agricultural  district 
and  centre  of  a  large  trade.  Tlie  village  has  2  banks,  2 
newspapers,  ahoteUand  is  engaged  in  manufactures.  Piip. 
7186.  A.  N.  Mkrciiant,  Ed.  "  Fuankmn  (tazkttk." 

i>Ialoil0  (Edmond),  b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  Oct.  4,  1741  ; 
studied  at  Trinity  College  1756  ;  was  called  to  the  bar  1707; 
inherited  a  C(»nsiderable  fortune  soon  after,  and  thence- 
forth devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits  in  London.  He 
wrote  on  the  Rowley  poems  (17H2),  edited  the  works  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (1797).  of  ])rydcn  (ISOO),  and  of  W. 
<i.  Hamilton  (IHOS),  in  each  instance  accompanied  by  a 
memoir,  and  published  a  HiHtorif  of  the  Enifh'*th  Staijc 
(1790),  but  is  cbiefiy  known  by  hin  exposure  of  Ireland's 
Shakspearean  forgerict*  (1796),  and  by  bis  critical  edilittn 
of  Shiik-pearc  (11  vol^..  17!M)).  Halla'iii  clun  ;K'tcri/,cs  bini 
as  a  dull  commentator,  but  laboriou.-  and  truth-loving.  \). 
in  London  May  26,  1912. 


Malpi'g:!!!  (Marckllo).  h,  near  Bologna  in  1628  ;  held 
the  chair  of  medicine  successively  at  Bologna,  Pisa,  and 
Messina;  was  called  to  Rome  in  1691  by  Innocent  XII.  as  his 
chief  physician,  and  d.  there  Nov.  29.  1694.  He  was  the 
first  to  ajiply  the  newly-invented  microscope  in  the  study 
of  anatomy,  and  showed  himself  a  sagacious  observer.  His 
principal  discovery  was  that  of  the  transition  of  the  blood 
from  the  arteries  to  the  veins,  described  in  his  he  Pu}- 
monihiiK  (1061).  Various  parts  of  the  epidermis,  sj>lecn, 
and  kidneys  bear  still  his  name. 

Malplaquet'9  a  V.  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Nord,  famous  for  the  battle  wbi<  b  took  place  here  (Se])t.  1 1, 
1709)  between  the  French  under  Villars  and  the  allied 
English,  Dutch,  and  Austrians  under  Marlborough  and 
Eugene,  resulting  in  favor  of  the  allies. 

Malpractice.     See  Jurisprudence,  Medical. 

lUalt  [(Jer.  Mah,  from  malen,  to  "grind"]  is  barley 
which  has  been  allowed  to  pass  through  the  earlier  stages 
of  germination,  and  then  dried  to  destroy  its  vitality  and 
prevent  further  change.    (See  Beer.)       C.  F.  Chandler. 

MaTta,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to 
Great  Britain,  situated  in  lat.  ;i5°  53'  N.  and  Ion.  14°  ;U' 
E.,  5S  miles  from  Sicily  and  180  from  Africa.  Area,  115 
square  miles.  Pop.  139,502.  The  surface  is  elevated  and 
rocky,  and  has  only  a  shallow  layer  of  soil,  but  it  is  well 
cultivated,  and  produces  (rorn.  cotton,  figs,  oranges,  and 
grapes  in  abundance.  The  climate  is  hot,  but  healthy. 
Excellent  marble  is  quarried.  The  chief  importance,  how- 
ever, the  island  derives  from  its  position  as  a  station  on  the 
route  from  England  rid  Egypt  to  India,  and  its  most  re- 
markable features  are  the  immensely  strong  fortifications 
which  the  English  have  built  around  the  capital,  Yaletta,  the 
foundations  of  which  were  laid  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 
Malta  was  known  to  the  (irreeks  under  the  name  of  Ogygia  ; 
it  was  the  residence  of  the  nymph  Calypso,  whose  grotto  is 
still  shown.  In  the  fourth  century  the  Carthaginians  col- 
onized the  island,  but  at  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic  war 
it  became  a  Roman  possession.  In  50  a.  d.  Paul  was  ship- 
wrecked here,  and  the  legend  tells  us  that  he  founded  the 
first  Christian  congregation  here.  After  the  fall  of  the  East 
Roman  empire  the  island  was  conquered  by  the  ^'andais 
in  454,  the  Goths  in  494,  the  Byzantines  in  533.  the  Arabs 
in  870,  and  the  Normans  in  1090.  who  united  it  to  Sicily. 
In  1530,  Charles  V.  gave  it  to  the  knights  of  the  order  of 
St.  John  of  .lerusalem,  who  shortly  before  had  been  driven 
by  the  Turks  from  Rhodes.  Here,  too,  they  were  be- 
sieged by  the  Turks  in  1557  and  in  1565.  but  at  the  latter 
siege  Sultan  Solyman  was  compelled  to  re-embark  with  a  loss 
of  over  25,000  of  his  best  troops.  In  1798.  Bonaparte  took 
the  island  by  treachery ;  in  1800  it  was  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  they  have  held  it  since.     (See  Valetta.) 

jUalta,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Dc  Kalb  co..  III.,  on  the  Chi- 
cago and  North-western  R.  R.     Pop.  1157. 

JValta,  post-tp.  of  Saratoga  co..  N.  Y..  on  the  W.  bank 
of  Saratoga  Lake.     It  has  5  churches.     Pop.  1212. 

Malta,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Morgan  co..  0..  on  the  Mus- 
kingum River,  opposite  McConnelsville,  Pop.  of  v.  613; 
of  tp.  1625. 

Malta  Bend,  post-v.  of  Saline  eo.,  Mo.,  1  V  miles  from 
the  Alissouri  River. 

Malte-Brun',b.  at  Thisted,  Jutland,  Aug.  12, 1775;  his 
true  name  was  Malte  Conrad  BiaiN.  He  was  destined 
for  the  Church,  but  preferred  literature,  tlieatrii-.als.  and 
polities,  and  very  early  in  his  life  became  the  favorite  in 
all  literary  circles  iu  Copenhagen.  The  boldness,  however, 
with  which  he  advocated  the  principles  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution, and  the  rather  unprincipled  violence  with  wiiirh 
he  attacked  the  state  of  aflairs  in  Denmark,  caused  con- 
siderable excitement,  and  after  several  conflicts  with  the 
government  he  was  exiled.  He  went  to  Paris,  where  ho 
applied  himself  with  zeal  to  the  study  of  geography  and 
politics.  I).  Dec.  11, 1826.  For  several  years  he  was  joint 
editor  of  Journxl  dtt  Dt'ha(»,  and  several  of  the  papers  he 
wrote  for  this  journal  have  been  collected  and  rejiublishcd 
by  Nachet.  But  his  fame  rests  on  his  geographical  woi  ks. 
From  1803-05  ho  published,  in  connection  with  Mcntelle, 
G6offraphie.y  Mathfmotiq\ie,  PInfni(/iie  et  PoUti<pte,  in  16 
vols.,  and  from  1810  to  1825  he  published  his  Prfns  (If 
Gfofjrnphie  Unirerseilr.  (ieography  was  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  something  almost  unknown.  Voltaire  had 
told  his  readers  that  Copenhagen  was  a  city  in  Skaano, 
and  nobody  laughed  at  him.  But  Napoleon's  campaigns 
roused  attention  at  once  to  this  branch  of  knowledge; 
they  made  geoi;ra|ihy  a  necessary  clement  of  a  man's  edu- 
cation, and  to  this  "new  want  Maltc-Brun  a<lmini!-tercd 
with  great  talent  and  carnestnesa.      Cmi-mens  Petkhsen. 

Mallhn  [(Jr.  nd\0a],  a  name  originally  given  to  a  min- 
eral tallow  from  Kirwan.  which  resembles  wa.v,  and  prob- 
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nbly  conHiHU  of  piirufflnc.     Tt  ha«(  been  more  recently  ap- 
jiliud  to  certain  vurivtieH  uf  iiiiiimil  oil.    fSpu  pKTrtDi.KiM.) 

('.   F.  ClIANIH.KIl. 

IHnrthtiM  (TieoMAS  llonr.in  ).  h.  nt  the  Uooltory  in  A!- 
bury,  Siiiify  '■"..  I'ln^cliinil,  in  \7M.  Ilis  I'mIIht  wns  ii  ^en- 
tloiinin  of  ^oimI  jjiiiiily  ini'l  iii<Ii-pt_-ni|i'iit  t'lrttiiiu,  of  (Mninii]- 
oriiblu  cliiHHicul  iin'l  pliili)Mi|iliii;al  eultiiri;,  ilo  kept  Win 
son  uiidrr  privalu  tuition  tVoin  tin;  il^u  of  nine  or  tvu  till 
hi*  wiiri  inlriiittctl  Hi  .Iusuh  ('oII<>j;i'.  ('niiibrldK''.  in  17HI. 
Tlicro  t!i(!  V'Min;;  niiiii  iittuineil  ii  lii;;h  f<liiiiiltiij;  nt*  it  clim- 
sifjil  Hclioliir,  won  pri/.fM  lor  (icrliiniulion.  jin<i  in  IZ^fH  ;^riui- 
uilU-iI  witli  tlio  hoitorM  of  nintii  wran;;U>r.  Ih?  ^kvu  liiin- 
Holf  to  till!  rultiviition  of  liifttmy,  litLMatiiro,  imd  pfictry  lor 
a  \\\w  ytnivt*.  In  I7il7  liu  received  liin  niantijr'H  <li'(xrt'()  au'l 
a  fcHowsliip  at  CaiiilH  !■!;;(!,  AUoiil  tlio  niuiu;  tinui  li<?  wart 
adoiittcil  lo  holy  onltTH,  iinil  to<»U  th<?  char^^o  (if  a  Hniall 
parit^h  in  Surrey,  dividinj^  bin  (iiuo  bclweon  jjarouhial  du- 
ties tliiMp  and  hirt  8tudic»  in  tin;  univornily.  In  I'l'H  the 
lirHt  (itlition  of  IiIh  work  un  population  wrnt  publinbed 
anonyru(»uHly— .Ih  Knitai/  on  t/u-  rrntriftfru  of'  I'nfmhttinn 
an  if  A/J'trtn  tff  I'lttura  Intpi'dvmtnt  »;/'  Sot^itty,  trith  Jic- 
marh'H  un  the.  SprciilatifniH  of  ^f^'.  (iotltninf  C'nulurrct,  ami 
othrr  Writfi-H  (1  vol.,  8vo).  Thin  work  created  quite  a 
ncn.-^ation  iit  the  time,  and  K"i"*-'d  for  Multhurt  hit*  eblcf 
repiitafion.  It  went  throu^l*  J'everal  editions,  (he  last  of 
wbii-h  appeared  in  isiMi  under  the  niodilieil  title.  An  /Ctnat/ 
OH  til*'  l'ri}n'tf)lcK  (,f  I*iipnhtil<in,  or  n  Vinvi  of  itn  l*aHt  and 
Pi'ftti'iit  /Cjjf'^afH  oji  Ifiiiuati  Uti/)jtiiicHM,  wit/i  un  Inifuiry  into 
our  /'loypt'rfs  rrHpcctinij  fhe  Fntitrr  Urtnorol  or  Sfiliiiation 
of  ifir  EiHh  vhiifi  if  orraaioiiH,  Its  leadin;^  idea  is,  that 
pnjuilation  uneheirked  increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio, 
while  fooil  can  be  made  to  increase  at  Ica^t  only  in  an 
arithmetical  ratio.  Ileneo  the  infercnoo,  that  in  order  to 
avoid  the  cviln  of  a  population  in  cxccfis  of  support,  some 
clici'ks  must  be  applied  to  the  incroiise  of  population. 
Vice  and  misery,  sliurfeninj;  liuman  life,  eomc  in  as  natu- 
ral checks.  That  which  is  most  insisted  on  in  the  essay  is 
the  moral  check  of  abstinence  from  marriarje  and  sexual 
intercourse  on  prudential  considerations.  The  facts  and 
reasonings  of  Malthus  on  the  subject  have  been  disputed 
and  opposed  by  both  economists  and  moralist!*.  The 
theory  disregarils  the  vast  undeveloped  resources  of  that 
lar;;e  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  which  is  still  uneulti- 
viitcd,  and  (ho  eflcct  of  freedom  of  emigration  ami  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  diiVercnt  parts  of  the  world, 
the  facilities  tor  which  have  been  greatly  multipliecl  in  the 
half  century  since  the  essay  appeared.  {For  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  subje-'t  see  Poci^latuin'.)  In  ITiUt.  jMallhus 
travelled  through  Sweden.  Norway,  Finland,  and  a  part 
of  Russia,  and  during  the  interval  of  peace  in  1S(12  through 
Franco  and  Switzerland,  gathering  by  direct  observation 
facts  bearing  on  his  favorite  subject,  lie  married  in  1805, 
and  tho  same  year  received  the  appointment  of  professor 
of  history  and  political  economy  in  the  East  India  College 
at  Ilaileybury,  in  which  position  he  continued  till  his  death. 
The  other  published  writings  of  Malthas  are — Ohtcrvations 
on  tfir  I'^lftrfH  nftfir  (^i)vn  Ldirtt,  An  fnf/uiri/  infn  t/iv.  Xatnre 
ami  PrtufroiH  uf  limf  (1815),  Prinviplrn  <f  Political  Econ- 
omif  (1820),  and  Defmidonx  in  Political  Ecmwimj  (1827). 
None  of  these  have  attracted  much  attention.  Mr.  Mal- 
thas passed  the  later  years  of  his  life  in  his  family,  occu- 
pied with  his  clerical  and  official  duties.  He  was  honored 
by  sovereigns  and  scientific  societies,  particularly  the  Na- 
tional Institute  at  Paris  and  tho  Koyal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Berlin.  D.  at  Bath,  of  au  affection  of  the  heart, 
Dee.  2H.  IS.U.  A.  L.  Ciiapin. 

Mains'  (Etiknne-Louis),  b.  at  Paris  July  2.t,  1775; 
studied  mathematics  and  engineering  at  Mcricres,  and 
afterw.avds  at  the  l.cole  Pidytechuiquo;  was  employed  in 
the  reconstruction  <if  the  fortifiovtions  of  Antwerp  and 
Kehl;  became  examiner  at  tho  Eeole  Polytcchnique  in 
1811,  and  d.  at  Paris  Feb.  2;t.  1812.  lie  was  the  diaeoverer 
of  the  polarization  of  light  by  reflection,  and  his  memoir 
on  tlio  subject,  entitled  Snr  tint:  I'ropritti  ilr  la  Lmni^rc 
n'jlrchif  par  Utt  Curpn  iliaphaitcH,  received  a  prize  from  the 
Academy. 

WnlvaVese  [(ir.  tiaxdxv'  "  mallow  *'],  an  important  but 
not  very  large  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  in  habit  cither 
herbaceous  or  shrubby,  only  in  the  tropics  attaining  tho 
<lignity  of  trees.  The  order  is  largely  dispersed  over  the 
globe,  but  is  chiefly  warm,  temperate,  and  tropical.  The 
species  are  most  abundant  in  America,  but  the  most  useful 
plants  are  all  natives  of  tho  Eastern  continent.  There  are. 
in  all.  nearly  UMH)  species.  These  have  a  great  general 
similarity  to  each  other  in  appearance  and  in  properties. 
nn<I  are  all  innocuous  arA  ;uueiiaginous.  The  mucilaire 
abounds  in  the  roots  of  the  herbaceous  species,  and  makes 
these  valuable  for  varivus  medicinal  purposes — to  allay 
irritation  or  to  serve  as  an  emollient.  The  well-known 
marshmalluw  {Altln'o  ojficinali«)  is  thus  used  in  Europe. 


Tho  itccdfi  of  nil  contain  a  flxcil  oil ;  that  of  cotton-feed  \$ 

uHed  in  tho  tirlM.  The  (lowerK  at  .Malvaeca.-  are  often  beau- 
tiful, but  •'ometimcM  ftigitivi-,  Thi^  faet,  which  would  be 
an  important  drawbiurk  to  their  une  ar*  ornniiienlul  pbint*', 
Ik  compensated  for  by  the  rapid  and  long  continued  puc- 
coKsion  of  blorfrioniN  during  the  (lowering  tfeanon.  The 
hollyhock,  for  instance,  prexentrt  for  u  long  period  in  cuni- 
nier  large  and  fhowy  (lowern  of  red,  yellow,  while,  or  pur- 
ple hues.  It  iH  the  Altfma  ronra  of  botaniflH.  The  natural 
group  Columnifene,  eMtablinhed  by  Linnn.'UH,  to  which  the 
Malvaeeie  belong,  im  very  decided  in  \U  eharaetcrn.  The 
plantH  agree  in  having  the  calyx  valvute,  and  the  corolla 
convolute  in  leslivation :  the  Kliimen.H  usually  monarkl- 
phouH  in  a  column,  and  the  embryo  large,  with  folia*  eouf 
cotyledons.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  and  furnifhe  I  with 
I  stipules.  The  true  mallow  family  is  readily  separable 
I  from  the  remainder  of  the  group  by  itn  Klrietly  monndcl- 
,  idious  stamens,  one-cellerl  reniforni  anthcrtt,  and  oimplc 
I  leaves.  The  anthers  open  by  a  longitudinal  -lit  at  the  top, 
I  The  f!(»werHare  regular,  and  generally  large,  furninhed.  ac  a 
i  rule,  with  an  involucre  like  a  sort  of  outj-lde  calyx.  Tho 
'  true  calyx  consistK  of  five  sepals,  more  or  lesM  united  at  tho 
base.  The  pctaltf  arc  of  the  same  number.  Ovaries  united 
I  in  a  ring,  or  forming  a  several-secrlcd  capsule.  The  flower- 
stalks  have  a  joint  just  bencalli  the  flower.  The  pubcM- 
ccneeisstenate.  The  bark  is  tough  and  librouM.  Tlie  leaven 
are  petiolcd,  palmately-veined  and  lobcd.  The  stipulecarc 
I  Komctimes  deciduous.  All  the  Malvaceaj  have  globoRo 
pollen,  beset  with  minute  hairs,  and  the  flowcri!  are  with 
one  exception  (Xopnn)  herniaphrorlitc.  Tho  rounded 
;  fruits  of  Mafia  rotiimlifotia,  remarkable  for  tlic  elegance 
of  their  outline,  are  known  as  "  cheeses,"  and  by  the 
French  as  fromaf/i'm^.  The  leaves  of  this  species  and  of 
Miilra  HiflrcHtrin  were  used  by  the  Romans  as  salad,  and 
are  still  cmjiloyed  for  this  purpose  in  some  portions  of 
Europe.  The  ehmgated  young  capsules  of  Ilihimui  f-^rn- 
lentUM,  forming  tho  ochra  or  gumbo,  are  used  in  thickening 
soups.  The  showy,  deep-red  corolla  of  HihiHrnt  rona-Si- 
nniHin  is  used  by  the  Chinese  for  imparting  a  black  tint  to 
their  shoes  and  eyebrows.  Cordage  is  produced  by  several 
species  of  Malvaccic.  The  whips  with  which  the  negro 
slaves  of  the  West  Indies  were  punished  were  made  of 
tho  fibres  of  IlihitcuH  arhorrng.  Cuba  bast,  familiar  to 
gardeners  and  cigar-makers,  is  the  inner  bark  of  JlihifnuB 
tiliareutt.  All  these  economic  uses  are  insigniflcnnt  in 
comparison  with  those  which  the  one  genus  (/'funi/piuui 
offers.  There  aro  many  species  of  the  genus,  but  the  be>t 
known  is  tho  (lOPMifpium  herlmcmm  or  cotton-plant,  so 
largely  grown  in  our  Southern  States,  and  so  important  in 
commerce  and  manufactures.  It  is  a  native  of  Asia.  The 
hairy  or  flocculent  covering  of  the  seeds  yields  the  familiar 
fibre.  *\V.  \V.  Baii.kv. 

Marvern,  nost-v.  of  Mills  co.,  la.,  on  the  Burlington 
and  Missouri  River  R.  R.,  28  miles  E.  of  Council  Blufis. 
It  has  4  churches,  1  high  school,  I  weekly  newspaper,  a 
national  bank,  a  savings  bank.  2  hotels.  2  elevators.  1 
wagon  manufactory,  and  a  number  of  stores.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  rich  agricultural  district.  Pop.  about  720. 
RoBKitT  AiTos.  En.  *•  Mills  Co.  Chro.viclk.*' 
Malvern^  post-v.  of  Brown  tn..  Carroll  co..  0..  on  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  R.  R.  (Tuecarawas  branch),  and 
on  Big  Sandy  Creek.     Pop.  2G0. 

Malverilf  Great,  town  of  England,  in  Worcestershire, 
on  the  eastern  side  <»f  the  -Malvern  Hills,  and  celebrated  as 
a  watering-place,  the  waters  of  Ms  springs  being  much  re- 
commended for  certain  skin  disearcs.  It  has  an  interest- 
ing church  in  Gothic  style  of  the  time  of  Kcnry  VII.,  and 
7PL'5  inhabit-.nts. 

Malvern  I5UI,  Va.,  an  elevated  plateau  about  14  miles 
by  3  miic  in  area,  near  the  James  River,  and  the  position 
occupied  (June  IlO-July  I,  1862)  by  the  Tnion  army  on  its 
retreat  after  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill  (which  sec)  from 
its  position  on  the  Chiekahominy  towards  tho  banks  of  the 
James  River.  In  front  of  the  elevation  are  numerous  de- 
fensible ravines,  with  ground  sloping  X.  and  E.  to  the 
woodland,  allowing  clear  range  for  artillery  in  thoge  di- 
rections, failing  off  more  abruptly  towards  the  X.  W. 
into  a  ravine  which  leads  to  the  James  River.  The  !cft 
and  centre  of  the  I'nion  lines  rested  on  Malvern  Hill, 
the  right  curved  backward  through  a  wooded  country 
towards  Ilaxall's.  on  the  James.  The  plateau  itse'f  is 
well  cleared  of  timber,  with  several  converging  roads 
running  over  it.  The  left  wing  of  the  Union  army,  being 
most  exposed  to  attack,  was  strengthened  by  massin*' 
the  troops  here,  and  tlisposing  tho  artillery  so  that  a  fire 
of  sixty  pieces  could  bear  upon  its  front  and  left:  several 
siege-guns  were  also  got  into  position  on  the  highest 
part  of  the  hill.  Towards  3  p.  m.  ( July  I)  the  battle  was 
commenced  in  earnest  by  tho  Confederates,  who  opened  a 
heavy  fire  of  artillery  along  tho  right  of  their  lines,  fol- 
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lowed  by  an  assault  of  infantry,  which  fell  upon  Couch's 
division,  by  whom  it  was  repulsed  in  disorder,  the  Federal 
lines  advancing  some  SOO  yards,  and  during  which  time  a 
very  effective  fire  was  maintained  by  the  Federal  artillery. 
The  attack  was  renewed  by  the  Confederates  about  6,  with 
the  whole  strength  of  their  artillery,  upon  the  left  of  the 
Union  lines,  held  by  the  divisions  of  Porter  and  Couch, 
followed  at  once  by  columns  of  infantry  to  carry  the  hill,_ 
Under  cover  of  the  woods  column  after  column  formed  and 
started  out  at  a  run  across  the  intervening  opening,  but 
were  met  in  every  case  with  an  overwhelming  fire  from  the 
batteries  and  infantry,  and  repelletl  with  great  loss,  the 
desperate  efforts  of  the  Confederates  being  vainly  con- 
tinned  until  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  battle;  the  fire  of 
the  X'^nion  batteries  did  not  cease  until  9  p.  m.  During  this 
battle  the  navy,  under  Cora.  Rodger?,  maintainetl  a  con- 
stant and  annoying  fire  of  shells.  Although  the  result  of 
the  battle  was  a  decided  victory.  Gen.  McClellan  continued 
his  retreat  to  the  James,  the  army  arriving  in  great  dis- 
order at  Harrison's  Landing  on  the  day  and  evening  of 
July  3.  The  loss  on  the  Union  side  exceeded  300  killed  and 
ISOO  wounded,  the  Confederate  loss  being  more  than  double. 

Mamaka'tins:,  tp.  of  Sullivan  co.,  N.  Y.,  is  mountain- 
ous, has  several  villages,  and  is  traversed  bj'  Jlidland  R.  R. 
and  by  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal.     Pop,  4tS00. 

Mamar'oneck,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Westchester  co., 
N.  Y..  on  Xew  York  and  New  Haven  R.  R.,  and  on  Long 
Island  Sound.  22  miles  N.  E.  of  New  York.     Pop.  1483. 

JUame'li  (Goffredo),  surnamed  "the  Italian  Korner." 
b.  at  Genoa  in  1820,  was  the  son  of  an  admiral ;  d.  in  1849 
on  the  walls  of  Rome,  bravely  fighting  against  the  French. 
His  patriotic  hymn,  beginning  with  **  Fratelli  d'ltalia." 
was  the  true  Marseillaise  of  Italy  during  LS4S  and  1849. 
Mazzini,  who  loved  the  young  hero  tenderly,  has  left  this 
sketch  of  him  :  *'  Mameli  was  beautiful  and  graceful  in  per- 
son, of  a  very  fair  and  ruddy  complexion,  with  hair  inclin- 
ing to  blonde.  His  eyes  were  flashing  and  full  of  command, 
and  his  expression,  naturally  sweet,  became  stern  and  de- 
termined whenever  his  mind  was  resolutely  bent  to  accom- 
plish an  object." 

MameHr',  tp  of  Craighead  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  49G. 

.Ilamelu'co  [Sp.],  in  parts  of  South  America,  the  off- 
spring i)f  a  negro  father  and  an  Indian  mother;  called  also 
Cariboco  and  Zamhu. 

Mam'elukes  [Arab,  mamliilc,  a  "slave"],  a  former 
class  of  slaves  in  Egy})t,  who  became  and  long  remained 
the  dominant  people  of  that  country.  The  Mamelukes  are 
mentioned  before  950  a.  d.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  sul- 
t.an  of  Egypt  bought  of  Genghis  Khan  12.000  Circassian, 
Mingrclian.  Tartar,  and  Turkish  slaves.  Soon  after  1240, 
Malek  Sulah  made  them  his  body-guard.  In  1250  they 
killed  Turan  Shah  and  became  masters  of  Egypt.  Ibeg 
was  the  first  sultan  of  the  first  (Baharite)  or  Tartar-Mame- 
luke dynasty,  which  gave  place  in  1382  to  the  Borjite  or 
Circassian-Mameluke  dynasty.  In  1517,  Selim  I.  deprived 
them  of  the  sultanate,  but  they  retained  much  power,  and 
gradually  regained  the  virtual  government  of  the  country. 
The  battle  of  the  Pyramids  (179S)  demonstrated  their  ex- 
cellence as  cavalry  soldiers,  but  almost  annihilated  them; 
and  in  1811  the  greater  part  of  their  number  were  massa- 
cred by  Alehemet  Ali.  A  small  remnant  escaped,  and  for 
a  few  years  maintained  themselves  at  New  Dongola.  The 
Mamelukes  kept  up  their  numbers  by  the  purchase  of  Cir- 
cassian and  Georgian  slaves.  Their  wives,  of  the  same 
stock,  and  also  acquired  by  purchase,  usually  provcil  child- 
less in  tlic  untoward  climate  of  Egypt.  Their  inheritance 
was  therefore  usually  from  master  to  slave,  instead  of  from 
father  to  son.  The  Egyptian-born  Mamelukes  were,  as  a 
rule,  feeble  and  short-lived,  and  generally  childless.  The 
Mamelukes  of  New  Dongola  were  exterminated  in  1820. 

Mainers',  town  of  France,  department  of  Sarthe,  has 
manufaetnres  of  linens,  calicoes,  serges,  etc.     Pop.  5839. 

Mamia'iii  (Tkuknzio),  Coi^nt,  b.  at  Pesaro  in  1.800; 
educated  in  Rome  by  the  Jesuits,  and  became  in  1831  a 
member  of  the  revolutionary  provisional  government  of 
Bologna.  Being  afterwards  proscribed,  he  was  captured 
by  an  .Austrian  vc.-'fiel  in  the  waters  of  Ancona,  was  con- 
ducted to  Venice,  where  he  was  kc]it  a  prisoner  fr)ur  months, 
and  then  allowed  to  retire  to  France,  lie  remained  at  Paris. 
devoting  himself  to  philosophical  and  literary  studies  until 
1847.  In  1848,  Pius  IX.  named  him  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, and  after  the  death  of  Pclegrino  Rossi  he  assumed, 
temporarily,  the  duties  of  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Hav- 
ing been  elected  deputy  to  the  Roman  constituent  assem- 
bly, Mamiani  voted  against  the  republic.  On  the  arrival 
of  tho  French  ho  retired  to  Genoa,  where  he  founded  the 
Academia  di  Filosofia  Italica.  In  1859  ho  was  elected 
«le]>iity  tf»  Parliament,  and  afterwanls  appointed  senator. 
Id  I8G0  he  became  minister  of  public  instruction,  occupy- 


ing at  the  same  time  the  chair  of  philosophy  and  of  his- 
tory in  the  University  of  Turin.  Afterwards  he  was  sent 
as  minister  from  Italy  to  Athens.  He  now  ( 1875)  presides 
in  Rome  over  the  superior  council  of  public  instruction 
and  edits  a  philosophical  revie^v.  His  principal  writings 
{besides  a  volume  of  poems,  in  which  the  sacred  hymns 
arc  particularly  noteworthy)  arc  the  following  philosophi- 
cal works:  Hinnovammtr}  rielht  FHoHofiti  Antlf^t  Itn/imut 
(Paris,  1834),  Dirdofjhi  d'l  ScAentn  (Paris,  1818),  Lc  Cn- 
fcsninni  di  un  Metafifiico  (Florence,  Barbcra),  Lr  Mfditn- 
ziont  Cartesinnc  (Florence.  Barbera),  D\m  nnovo  Diritto 
Europrn  (Turin,  1859). 

Mammalia.     See  Mammals. 

Mammaroary  [a  hybrid  word,  compounded  by  ellipsis 
from  Mtimmaliti  (sec  ]\Iammals)  and  Advog],  or  Theriol'- 
ogy  [from  the  Greek  eijpi'oc,  "animal,"  and  \6yo<:.  a  "dis- 
course"], that  branch  of  zoology  which  treats  of  the  mam- 
mals. The  word  *' mammal  "  is  of  comparatively  recent 
coinage,  and  was  the  outcome  of  the  scientific  recognition 
of  the  organic  similarity  of  the  several  forms  comprised 
under  that  name. 

The  close  relations  of  those  several  types  were  not  ap- 
preciated by  the  older  naturalists.  It  bus  often,  indeed, 
been  asserted  that  Aristotle  fully  recognized  the  class 
with  its  present  limits  under  the  name  zootul.Uy  but  this 
statement  is  quite  erroneous,  inasmuch  as  Aristotle  by  the 
term  zootoka  simply  meant  to  include  all  those  vertebrates 
which  are  viviparous,  including  thus,  besides  the  mam- 
mals, certain  reptiles  and  fishes.  In  fact,  be  widely  sep- 
arated the  terrestrial  and  quadruped  mammals  from  the 
aquatic  and  fishlike  forms :  in  bis  second  book  he  enu- 
merated (1)  man,  (2)  quadrupeds,  (3)  birds,  (4)  fishes  (in- 
cluding selachians),  (5)  whales,  (6)  serpents,  and  (7)  the 
crocodile,  in  the  sequence  indicated:  and  this  seems  to 
have  expressed,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  his  vague  ideas  as  to 
their  relations.  The  statements  frequently  made  respect- 
ing his  classification  of  the  mammals  are  equally  baseless, 
and  it  is  evident  that  he  simply  intended  to  describe  the 
superficial  prou.inent  characteristics  of  the  groups  which 
he  is  creTiited  as  having  recognized.  The  successors  of 
Aristotle  and  the  naturalists  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  well  as 
those  that  flourished  up  to  the  seventeenth  century,  were 
equally  devoid  of  any  scientific  ideas  respecting  the  class. 

In  ItJl)."?,  John  Ray,  an  English  clergyman,  published  a 
work  ■■•  which  contains  the  best  attempt  at  classification 
that  had  been  up  to  that  time  proposed.  In  this  attempt 
be  dichotomously  divided  the  viviparous  quadrupeds — 
(1)  into  (a)  Ungulata,  including  most  of  the  true  ungu- 
lates, and  (6)  Unguiculata,  including  all  the  others,  as  well 
as  the  camels,  which  are  true  ungulates,  and  the  elephants, 
which  have  the  essential  characteristics  of  ungulates;  (2) 
the  Unguiculata  were  divided  into  {«)  those  whose  feet 
were  bifid,  including  the  camels,  and  (6)  those  whose  feet 
weremultifid;  (3)  the  latter  were  subdivided  into  (o)  those 
with  undivided  digits,  as  the  elephant,  and  (6)  those  with 
separate  digits,  as  in  all  others;  (4)  the  latter  were  again 
distinguished  into  (a)  those  with  flat  nails,  as  the  apes, 
and  (ft)  those  with  compressed  claws,  as  in  the  remaining 
species;  (5)  these  last  into  those  with  several  incisors,  as 
in  most,  or  with  two  incisors  in  each  Jaw,  as  in  rodents; 
(6)  finally,  the  first  section  was  divided  according  to  size, 
(a)  the  larger  species  (Felid;^  and  Canida')  being  grouped 
together  on  the  one  hand,  and  [h)  the  smaller  (Mustelida;) 
on  the  other.  This  will  suffice  to  show  the  inaptness  of 
the  classification. 

Linnajus,  in  the  early  editions  of  his  Si/stcmn  Natursr, 
adopted  the  prevalent  ideas  of  classification,  and  accepted 
the  name  Quadrupedia  for  the  four-footed  mammals,  and 
confounded  the  mutilate  or  fish-like  tyjies  with  the  true 
fishes.  In  those  early  editions  he  divided  the  Quadrupedia 
into  orders  distinguished  chiefly  by  tlicir  dentition  and 
feet ;  these  were  (1)  Anthropomorpha,  (2)  Fera*  (afterwards 
divided  into  Fera;  and  Agria;),  (3)  Glires,  (i)  Jumenta., 
and  (5)  Pccora.  In  tho  tenth  cdition.f  published  in  ITCfi, 
he  for  tho  first  time  combined  together  in  one  class  the 
qxmdruped  and  mutilate  mammals,  and  gave  to  this  new 
group  the  name  '*  J\I:iuimalia."  in  allusitin  ti)  the  develop- 
ment of  tlie  mammary  glands  in  all  the  members  of  the 
class.  This  is  the  first  great  scientific  advance  that  was 
made  in  tho  improvement  of  their  classification.  He  then 
divided  the  class  into  seven  orders — viz.  (1)  Priniata,  (2j 
Bruta,  (3)  Fera',  (4)  Glircs,  (5)  Pecora.  (0)  liellua,  and  (7) 
Cete.  Of  these  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  were 
combined  under  the  name  Unguiculata,  the  fifth  iMul  sixtii 
as  Ungulata,  and  the  seventh  (Cete)  was  contrasted  witii 
the  others  under  the  name  Mutica. 


*  Syno])six  mrtkodica  Animalium  Quadntpedum  et  serjmitmi  Gen- 
eris (Londini,  1G93). 

t  Caroti  /^inncci,  etc.,  Si/stevia  Nafuj'cc  per  Regjia  Ma  Xaturtt,  se- 
cundum classes,  ordines,  acncra,  si)ecies,  etc.  {editio  dccima,  Uolviia:, 
1768  J. 
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It  Im,  howuvor.  proper  to  recall  that  nr'mson  *  in  1760 
hud  ri,*<:i)Kiii/i'(l  lUv  inliiimtu  nliUiMiiwhip  of  th«!  vivipurourt 
(|Uiiili'upi-<lr<  iiiid  iM'tai-ciitiK,  tiu'l  liu'l  up)irnxiiiiiit(;il  thuin  uk 
iillioil  but  difliiirt  i-hiMHi-M.  Thti  v\aHf  ot  (jiiinliupt;r|n  win 
divi<li-.|  mill  cij^htrni  »ndcrf<,  buHcd  upon  vnri'iiKi  ehuriic 
Uim,  tin;  (irf*t  In  third  hcinjc  Hnitii ;  thi-  l-mrth  tn  litth,  I*<-- 
c»rii;  the  nixth  tci  (jhnnith.  Ikdluu-' :  the  twelfth,  (ihreH 
and  Af^riui;  tli«  thirteenth  iind  fuiirteentli.  I'riiriiiteM;  iinil 
the  lifteeiitli  iind  Hixteeiilli  Kerii'.  of  the  Liiinu-iiii  arnin^U' 
liieilt;  while  (Ini  t<eveilteeril  h  wuh  pt(»pi»Me<i  fur  tlie  j^eiiUH 
Talpii,  mid  till)  cinhl»*''"th  for  I'liihiinler  (      Didelphit*). 

I'liMHii)};  ovor  n'cvniil  iiiithorM  who  are  K»^^"<'rally  referred 
to,  bill  who  arc  unworthy  of  Hpueial  inuntioii  in  thiw  hiw- 
torieiil  Hlieitdi,  wo  cjoiiie  to  Virtj  d'Azvr.  InaHinuch  an  ho 
introdiieed  K'"<"ip'<  with  the  lerrniriiitions  <if  funiilieH  into 
the  rhiNS  ;  aH  many  of  tliehc  ki'»'»I'"  w^'''^"  approxinuitely  eo- 
cmijil  with  now  reeo^ni/od  faniiliert;  and  hm  itdoubtlcHH  in- 
fluenced tilt!  Huh«e(|uent  cournu  of  nuLninialo^y,  hJM  Hywtem 
for  tlu'se  reasouH  in  worthy  of  deUiil.  In  l"".*'-*.  in  one  of 
the  nerier<  id'  V(duinen  (d"  the  ICin-f/rt/>f,/<itr  Mt'thodiifur,]  ho 
publi^*hcd  and  adopted,  in  (freat  part  from  Daubenton,  the 
eliiiraelerJHtieH  of  Imh  nyMteni  :  revernin;;  the  narrieH  vIuhh 
and  urdr.r,  he  employed  the  latter  for  the  bi;;her  K^^'ip  and 
the  former  for  the  subordinate  ones.  The  muinmalH,  ex- 
clut*ivo  of  the  cetaceuns,  were  primarily  di\  ided  into  two 
orderw— man  (fhimtntr)  and  aniinalH  {lf:H  uin'maux).  The 
order  of  animals  or  viviparous  (quadrupeds  was  divided 
into  fifteen  "classes"  (i.  v.  orders) — viz.: 

I.  Pediuiancs  ( Pediinani ),  with  the  genera  Singes,  Ma- 
kis,  Loricans,  Taraiens  (Tarsii),  and  Uoursons  (Maraupi- 
ales). 

li.  KongcurH  (llorientcs),  with  the  genera  Seiuricns 
(Seiurii),  Keurouilw  vohms  (Seiuri  volantes).  Cilirins  (<Jli- 
rini),  Murins  (Murini),  Surniurins  (Surmurini),  Essorilles 
( Inauriti },  I'lanifpieues  (  Planieaudati),  Sautcurs  (Salta- 
tores),  l)()ubli!-<lents  |  Duplici-dcntes),  Kpincux  (Spinosi). 

III.  Aliepieds  ( I'tert.podii). 

IV.  Taupins  (Tal|tii). 

V.  iSorieiens  (Soricii). 

V'l.  Kdent('*s  (Kdentati).  \vith  the  genera  Paresseux 
(I'ij^ri).  Cuirasses  (Lorieati).  Mangeurs  do  fourmis  (Myr- 
niccophagi),  and  Kcailleux  (Squainuiei). 

\'ll.  ('arnivores  ( Carnivori),  with  the  genera  Oursinins 
(Ursini),  Mustelins  (Mustelini).  Ichneumons  (luhneumoni), 
Felins  (Kelini),  llyienins  ( Ilyienini),  Canins  (Canini),  and 
huutrins  { Lutrini). 

VII  I.  Ktnpr'tri''s  (Involuti)  with  the  genera  Phocin8(Pho- 
cini),  Manatins  (Manatini),  and  Kosmariens  (llosmarii). 

IX.  (!hcvaux-ireau  ( Ilippojxitumii). 

X.  Klepliantins  (  Klephantini). 
Xr.  Tapiriens  (Tapiri). 

XII.  Ithinoefros  (Khinoccri). 

XIII.  Poreins  (Poreini). 

XIV'.  Kuminans  (Kuininnntes),  with  the  genera  Bran- 
chus  (Kamosi)  and  Cornus  (Cornuti). 

XV.  Solipedes  (Solipedes). 

It  should  be  added  that  the  nomenclature  of  the  species 
is  not  binomial,  the  names  being  the  current  vernacular 
terms,  or  (iallieize'l,  unci  the  generic  designations  not  being  j 
used  in  the  singular  number. 

In  KSll.  Illiger.  in  his  Prodmmng  SffKtemntU,^  pub- 
lished a  system  which  deinan<is  notice,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
always  referred  to  in  the  histories  id'  the  scienoe,  an<I 
really  contains  some  features  of  special  intere;;!.  He  fun- 
diimentally  diftererl  from  his  predecessors  in  the  arrange- 
ment, dividing  the  class  into  11  orders  and  ;'.".'  families,  and 
was  the  first  to  distinguish  orders  and  families  with  any- 
thing like  the  limits  wovf  understood  in  the  class.  His 
system  in  brief,  with  the  orders  and  families,  is  as  follow.s, 
tlie  rejiresentation  of  the  families  by  those  now  admitted 
being  inclioated  in  brackets  when  they  are  at  all  similar 
with  natural  groups; 

Oui>i:it  I.   Krccta,  with  family  1,  Erecta  [Hominidcc]. 

()iii>Ku  II.  IN)llicata,  with  families  2.  Quadrumana  [An- 
thrnpoidca]  ;  W.  Prosimii  [Lemuridie] ;  -I,  Macrotarsi  [=Tar- 
siithe  -h  Lomuridio  galaginiua)]  J  5,  Leptodactyla  [Bauben- 
toniida']  ;  (*»,  Marsupialia. 

OuiiKit  III.  Salicntia,  with  family  7,  Salicntia  [=  Mac- 
ropodid;e). 

OitDKK  IV.  i*Tensiculentia,  with  families  8,  Macropoda ; 
9,  Agilia;  10,  Marina;  W,  Cunicularia;  12,  Palmipeda; 
l.'i,  Aculeata  :   It.  Dujdicidentati :  15,  Subungulata. 

OuPKU  V.  Multungula,  with  families  Iti.  Lamnunguia 
[=  Hyraciilic]:  17,  Proboscidea  [=  Elephantidje] ;  IS,  Xasi- 
cornia  [=  Uhinocertidte] :  H',  Obesa  [=  Hippopotamida;] ; 
20,  Nasuta  [=  Tapiridiv]  ;  21.  t^etigera  [=  Suidse,  etc.]. 

*  Ijf  R?gne  animni  divisf  en  LY.  dasse-x,  fir.  (Paris,  175fi). 

t  St/.t(hne  anaivmi'fftr :  Qua(irtip^<ks  (.Paris,  1792'i,  Encyclopidie 
M^thiidiqitf. 

t  Prwlromus  Systematic  Mammalium  et  Avium,  etc.  (Berolini, 
18U). 
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Ordkii  VI.   Solidungulft,   with   family  22,  Bolidungulu 

[      Kr|iiidir], 

Oitn^it  VII.  HiMuIca,  with  famillcii  2:1,  TylonodB[-.Camo- 
lidu'J  ;  21,  l>evexa  [  <iiranidu,>] ;  2i,  Ciipreoli  [--  Ccrvidu;, 
etc.];  2(i,  Cuvieornia  I  •    Itoviilu;]. 

OitiiKH  VIII.  Tardigradu,  with  family  27,  Tardigrada 
[-    llradypodidu',  etc.]. 

OitiiKit    IX.    KfTodentia.    with    famillcii    28,    f'ingulata 
[      Hahypodidie]  ;  21)  Vennilinguia  [      Myrmecophagidu*]. 
Oitrii:it  X.  Keptanlia,  with  family  '.ili,  Ueplantia  [  -  Mono- 
tremata], 

OnnKii  XI.  Volitantia,  with  families  .*'!,  Dcrmoptera 
[      <iale<>jiithecidH']  ;  anil  'J2,  ('heiropleru. 

OitnKit  XII.  Kaleulaia,  with  familien  Z^,  Hubtcrraneu 
[Insctdivora  vera] ;  'M,  Plantigrada;  .'16,  Hunguinaria;  '.iG, 
(jlraeilia. 

Okkkh  XIII.   Pinni|ierliii,  with  family  .17,  Pinnipedla. 
OitiiKti  XIV.   Natantia,   with   families  .'JS,  Hircnia;  and 
.19,  (Vie. 

Nr)  natural  groups,  except  such  an  arc  ftupcrflcially  dc- 
finetl,  were  recognized  in  this  cIa»<sification,  and  the  ap- 
])roximalion.  as  well  as  severance,  of  forms  did  equal  vio- 
lence to  true  method.  It  will  he  noticed  that  he  ajfpljed 
firt<t  the  nanx;  "Marsupialia"  to  a  group,  but  the  little 
credit  ilue  him  for  this  will  be  apparent  when  it  i«  noti<;ed 
that  he  associated  the  group  so  called  by  him  in  the  Hamo 
order  with  the  nuinkcys,  ami  diHtinet  from  the  kangaroos. 
He  is.  however,  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  recognized 
and  tolerably  widl  <lefmcd  a  number  of  genera  (over  -lOj, 
for  whii'h  he  has  coine'l  cuj)honiouK  names. 

In  1  ~UH  and  succeeding  years  Cuvier  worked  on  the 
clasHifu-ation  of  the  mammals;  and  in  isKl.^  in  the  first 
edition  of  liis  /^V/ue  nnitnni.  rec*fgni7.e<I  eight  orders,  with 
families  and  tribes— viz.  (1)  les  Bimancs,  ou  Thommc ;  (2j 
les  (juadrumancs :  (3)  les  (^arnassiers,  with  four  families 
(1,  Ics  Cheiroptiyrcs,  2,  les  Insectivorcs,  .'{,  les  Carnivores — 
this  with  three  tribes,  les  Plantigrades,  les  Higitigradc?, 
and  les  Amjdnbies — and  4,  les  Marsupiaux,  ou  animaux  a 
bourse);  (4)  les  Rongeurs;  (5)  les  Kdentes,  with  three 
tribes  (les  Tardigrades.  les  Edcnt6s  ordJnaires,  and  les 
M(»notrcmes) ;  (0)  les  Pachydermes,  with  three  families 
(les  Proboscidiens,  les  Pachydermes  ortlinaires,  and  les 
Solipedes);  (7)  les  Kuminans  (Pecora,  L.);  and  (8)  les 
C6tac6s,  with  two  families  (les  C6tac<;8  herbivores  and  les 
C^itac^s  ordinaires).  It  will  bo  thus  ijeen  that  the  groups 
called  "families'*  by  Cuvier  are  very  different  from  those 
designated  by  the  same  term  by  modern  naturalists, 
and  that  Ihey  rather  correspond,  in  extent,  to  i^ub-orders. 
There  is  little  tlmt  indicates  improvement  in  this  classifi- 
cation, save  the  recognition  of  the  marsupials  as  a  natural 
group  ;  and  even  this  group  is  ina(ic((uately  valued.  The 
separation  <»f  man  from  the  Primates  is  a  backward  stej) 
we  should  scarcely  expect  in  so  able  an  anatomist.  In  I-S2'.*. 
in  the  second  edition  of  the  lietfiir  ouimal,  he  raised  the 
**  Marsupiaux  "  to  the  rank  of  an  order  interposed  between 
the  "  Carnassicrs  "  and  "  Kcmgeurs." 

A  far  superior  classitication  was  that  which  appeared 
(also  in  iSiO)  from  the  pen  of  He  Blainvil]e,{|  the  cele- 
brated antagonist  of  Cuvier.  This  naturalist  recognized 
a  number  of  types  around  which  he  congregated  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  animals.  The  mammals  were  primarily  sepa- 
rated into  two  sub-classes;  (I)  Monodel[)hcs  and  (,2)  Hi- 
delpbes,  but  it  was  suggested  that  the  latter  should  be 
suljdi\  ided,  and  that  the  Echidnas,  etc.  should  form  a  dis- 
tinct sub-class — a  suggestion  that  was  afterwards  carried 
out  by  himself.  In  brief,  his  classification  was  as  follows: 
Sovs-CLASSK  I.  Monodelphes. 

I*^""  degre  d'organisation.  ou  ordre.     Quadruraanes? 
Normaux  :  Singes  du  continent  ancien  =  Pitheci.  les 
Singes  ;  Singes  du  continent  nouvcau  =r  Pitheciae, 
los  Sapajous  :  Makis  =  Pithecoidcs,  viz.  Ics  Makis, 
les  Loris.  rAye-Ayc. 
Anomaux  :  Pour  le  vol,  GaleopithOques;  pourgrim- 
per,  Tardegrades. 
II*  degr6  d'organisation,  ou  ordrc.     Les  Carnassicrs? 
Xormaux  ;  IMantigrades  ^  Omnivorea;  Digiligrades 

=  Carnivores;   Insectivorcs. 
Anomaux:  Pour  volor.  les  Cheiropteres ;  pour  fouir. 
les  Taupcs  :  priur  nager,  les  Pboqucs. 
III^  degr^  d'organisation,  ou  ordre.     Les  EdcntSnf 
Normaux  =  /Sdentes;  Anomaux  :=  Pour  nager,  C€- 
tae69. 
IV®  dogr^  d'organisation.  ou  ordre.     Les  Rongeurs? 
ou  C6lerigradcs,  tirimpeurs,  Fouisseurs,  Coureurs, 
Marcheurs. 
V*  degr^  d'organisation,  ou  ordre.    Les  Gravigradcs  = 
Elephans. 

J  Ij^.  RPfjne  animai,  distribuh:  d'aprii  ton  Organisation^  tic. 
(Paris.  1SI7',  t.  L). 

I  Prodrome  d'une  nouvtUe  Distribution  sysiematiqfte  duRf^gnc  ani- 
mal, iu  BuU.  Scienc.  Soc.  PhUom.  (1S16,  pp.  10&-rJ4). 
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VI^  degre  d'organisatlon,  ou  ordre.    Les  Ongulogrades. 
Normaux  :   DoJgts   impairs  =  Paeliidermes   et   Soli- 
pedes;  Doigts  pairs  =  Brutis  ou  non  Kuminans, 
et  Ruminans. 
Anomaux  :  Pour  nager.     Les  Lamantins. 

Sous-CLASSE  II.  Didelphes, 

Normaux  :   Carna.'^siers.  Rongeur?. 
Anomaux:  Pour  fouir,  I'EchidDe;  pour  nager,  I'Or- 
nithorinque. 

Besides  the  Improvement  evinced  in  the  separation  of 
the  class  into  the  primary  categories,  special  attention  is 
called  to  the  classification  of  the  hoofed  mammals,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  elephants  as  one  distinct  order,  and  the 
typical  ungulates  as  another  (marred,  however,  by  the  in- 
clusion of  the  sircnians).  The  order  "  Ongulogrades  "  was 
also  very  naturally  subdivided.  A  less  trustworthy,  and 
indeed  vicious,  innovation  was  the  incluiJion  of  the  true 
edentates  and  cetaceans  in  one  order,  but  it  was  suggested 
that  they  should  be  differentiated  as  distinct  orders.  On  the 
whole,  this  classification  exhibits  a  more  decided  advance 
than  any  since  the  foundation  of  the  class  by  Linnteus. 

In  1S21,  J.  E.  Gray  published  a  new  scheme  of  classifi- 
cation of  the  mammals,-  distinguished  by  mnny  eccentrici- 
ties, and  unworthy  of  mention  but  for  the  fact  that  he,  for 
the  first  time,  introduced  the  names  of  most  of  the  families 
in  current  use ;  he  evidently  adopted,  but  without  credit, 
the  suggestion  of  William  Kirby,  made  in  1811,  to  intro- 
duce a  regular  system  of  families,  with  terminations  in 
" -idfe,"  in  the  zoological  system.  This  article,  notwith- 
standing its  historical  importance,  has  been  almost  over- 
looked on  account  of  its  mode  of  publication.  The  fami- 
lies, when  superficially  well  distinguished,  are  often  natu- 
ral, but  unless  their  characters  are  very  obvious,  the  author 
almost  always  erred  in  his  restrictions  and  applications  of 
the  groups.  The  following  synopsis  gives  the  names  of 
the  families,  with  the  abundant  errors  observable  in  the 
orthography  of  the  original,  and  will  serve  as  a  starting- 
point  for  the  modern  nomenclature  : 

Class  I.  Bimanes. 

Ord.  1,  Primates. 

Class  II.  Quadrumanes. 

Ord.  1,  Platyonychae,  with  families  1,  Pithecida  ;  2.  Cer- 
copithecidae  :  .S,  Callitricida;. 

Ord.  2,  Gampstonychai,  with  family  1,  Harpaladae. 

Ord.  3,  Ileteronychse,  with  families  1,  Lemuridae,  and  2, 
Loridae. 

Class  III.  Cheiroptera. 

Ord,  1,  Fructivorte,  with  families  1,  Pteropodidae,  and  2, 
Cephalotidae. 

Ord.  2.  Insectivorae,  with  families  1,  Noctilionidae,  and  2, 
Vespertilionidai. 

Class  IV.  Quadripedes. — Sub-claaa  1,  Unguiculata. 

Ord.  1,  Pterophorge,  with  family  1.  Galeopithecidge. 

Ord.  2,  Plantigradse,  with  families  1,  Erinacidie  ;  2,  Sori- 
cidae  :  3,  Myaladse  ;  4,  Tenrecida; ;  ,'),  Ursinida?. 

Ord.  3,  Digitigradse,  with  families  1,  Mustelladai ;  2, 
Canidee  ;  3,  Viveridae  ;  4,  Hya;nadae,  and  5,  Felidse. 

Ord.  4,  Amphibia;,  with  families  1,  Pbocadse;  2,  Triche- 
cidae. 

Ord.  5,  Rosores,  with  families  1,  Castorida? ;  2.  Arvlco- 
lidie  ;  5,  Myosidse  ;  4,  Dijjsidac  ;  5,  Murida?  ;  G,  Spalacidie  ; 
7,  Halamyda) ;  8,  Arctomydae  ;  9,  Sciuridie  ;  10,  Histricida; ; 
11,  Leporidus ;   12,  Caviada; ;  and  13,  Agoutidae. 

Ord.  fi,  Tardigradaj,  with  family  1,  Bradypidee. 

Ord.  7,  Oiigodontse,  with  families  1,  Megatheriadae  ;  2, 
DasipidiE  :  and  3,  OrycteropidsL'. 

Ord.  8,  Edentula?,  with  family  Manidae. 

Class  IV.  QvrAnniPEDES. — Sub-r/usg  2,  Ungulata. 

Ord.  y,  ProboscidisD,  with  families  1,  Elophantidae,  and 
2,  Mastodonadie. 

Ord.  10,  Tcsserachenoe,  with  families  1,  Ilippopotamidaj ; 
2,  Suidaj ;  and  3,  Anoplotheriad;«. 

Ord.  1 1,  Trichcnae,  with  families  I,  Rbynocerotidse ;  2, 
llyracidie  ;  and  3,  Taperidic. 

Ord,  12,  Monocheniu,  with  family  1,  Equida:;. 

Ord.  13,  lIydrophora>,  with  family  {'amclidw. 

Ord.  13,  Uuminantes,  with  families  l.Moschida;;  2,  Cer- 
vidio;  4,  Uiraffidae;  ),,  Antilo}>ida} ;  5,  Capridit,  and  6, 
IJovidae. 

Class  V.  Pkdimanes. 

Ord.  1,  Ferae,  with  families  1^  Didclphidae ;  2,  Phalan- 
gifltadffi. 

Ord.  2,  Brutae,  with  families  1,  Potoridae  ;  2,  Maeropidie  ; 
and  3,  Kolnd;c. 

Ord.  3,  (Hires,  with  family  PhascolomidiD. 

Ord.  4,  Ro.'iorcs,  with  family  1,  Chciromydae. 


•  On  the  Natvral  Arrangement  of  Vertchroxe  Animnls  (Part  I. 
Mammalia),  in  lAmdon  Med.  Rep.  (vol.  xv.,  pp.  296-310,  1821). 


Class  VI.  Cetac^-. 

Ord.  1,  Herbivorse,  with  families  1,  Manatidaj;  2,  Du- 
gongida;. 

Ord.  2,  Carnivorae,  with  families  1,  Delphinidse ;  2,  Mo- 
Dodontidae  ;  S,  Physeterida?  ;  4,  Balanada^. 

In  1825,  Gray,  entirely  casting  aside  his  previous  classi- 
fication, proposed  a  new  one,  radically  different. f  The  ex- 
planation of  this  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  William 
Sharp  MacLeay  had  originated  a  fantastic  theory — that 
the  entire  animal  kingdom  was  divided  in  a  definite  num- 
ber of  successive  groups  ad  infinitum  :  that  these  groups 
were  always  five  of  a  kind  :  each  completing  a  circle  of  its 
own  ;  and  each  with  five  constituents,  representing,  in  an 
analogous  manner,  the  five  constituents  of  each  of  the 
other  groups.  Baseless  as  such  an  idea  was,  and  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  it  was  widely  accepted  in  England,  and 
perhaps  the  majority  of  English  naturalists  gave  their  ad- 
herence to  the  wild  chimera.  Among  these,  to  a  limited 
extent,  was  Mr.  Gray,  who  then  divided  the  class  of  mam- 
mals into  five  orders,  and  those  genera  into  five  (or  in  one 
case  six)  families,  etc.  His  classification  in  brief  was  as 
follows  : 

Order  I.  Primates,  with  families  1.  Hominidae ;  2,  Si- 
mi  adae  ;  3,  Cebida* ;  4.  Lemuridae;  5,  Galeopithecida) ;  6, 
VespertilionidfB  (with  sub-families  n,  Phyllostomina,  h, 
Rhinolophina,  c,  Vespertilionina,  rf,  Noctilonina,  e,  Pter- 
opina). 

Order  IT.  Ferae,  with  families  1,  Felidae  (with  sub-fam- 
ilies a,  Felina,  h.  Hyaenina.  c,  Viverrina.  d.  Canina.  c,  Mus- 
telina)  ;  2,  Ursida;  {with  sub-families  a,  Ursina,  b,  Procy- 
onina,  c,  Cercoleptina,  d,  Ailurina)  ;  3.  Talpida?  (with  sub- 
families a,  Talpina.  h,  Chrysochlorina.  c.  Tupaina,  d,  Eri- 
nacina.  e,  Centetina) ;  4,  Macropida?  (with  sub-families  a, 
Phalangistina,  i,  Macropina,  c,  Peramelina,  d,  Dasyurina, 
c,  Didelphina) ;  5,  Phocida;  (with  sub-families  a,  Stenoryn- 
china,  i,  Phocina,  c,  Trichecina,  d,  Cystopborina,  e,  Ota- 
riarina). 

Order  III.  Cete,  with  families  1,  Balaenidas;  2,  Delpb- 
inida; ;  3.  Manatidae  ;  4.  Halicoridje  ;  5.  Rytinida). 

Order  IV.  Glires,  with  families  1,  Muridae  (with  sub- 
families ff,  Murina,  h,  Arvicolina,  e,  Saccomyna,  d,  Casto- 
rina,  c,  Echimyma) :  2.  llystricidaj  (with  sub-families  a, 
Hystricina,  b,  Cercolabina.  c,  Dasyproctina.  d,  Hydrochce- 
rina.  e.  Caviina) ;  3,  Leporidae ;  4.  Jerboidae  (with  sub- 
families «,  Chinchillina,  h,  Pedetina,  c,  Dipina,  d,  Myox- 
ina,  e.  Sciurina) ;   and  5,  Aspalaeida;. 

Order  V.  Ungulata,  with  families  1,  Bovida?  (with  sub- 
families a,  Bovina,  b,  Camelopardina,  c,  Camelina,  d,  Mos- 
china,  e,  Cervina)  ;  2,  Equidae  ;  3,  Elephantidae  (with  sub- 
families (7,  Elephantina,  fe,  Tapirina,  c,  Suina,  d,  Rhino- 
cerina,  e.  Hippopotamina) ;  4,  Dasypida  (with  sub-families 
o,  Manina.  b,  I)asy])ina.  c,  Orycteropina,  d,  Myrmecoph- 
agina,  c,  Ornithorhynehina) ;  5,  Bradypidae. 

One  reason  for  referring  to  this  is  that  it  is  an  un- 
exaggerated  type  of  a  series  of  classifications  that  were 
proposed  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  with  a  numer- 
ical basis.  But  it  is  also  more  especially  worthy  of  note, 
because  in  it  were  for  the  first  time  introduced  sub-families 
with  the  uniform  termination  '*  -ina."  As  to  the  procrus- 
tean  number,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  probably  no  idea 
has  done  more  to  retard  and  interfere  with  true  method 
than  this.  The  classifications  of  Okcn,  MacLeay,  Swain- 
son,  Kaup.  Fitzinger,  etc. — all  accepting  this  idea  of  domi- 
nance of  some  number  (3  or  3) — may  therefore  be  passed 
over  as  unworthy  of  further  mention. 

In  1837.;|!  C.  L.  Bonaparte.  ])rince  of  Musignano,  availing 
himself  of  suggestions  and  information  conveyed  to  him 
by  Prof.  Jourdan  of  the  natural  history  museum  of  Lyons, 
proposed  a  remarkable  arrangement  of  the  mammals,  di- 
viding the  class  into  two  sub-classes:  (1)  Placentalia  and 
(2)  Ovovivipara.  He  distributed  the  placental  mammals 
into  orders  characterized  by  llic  development  of  the  brain. 
The  first  section,  named  Ednrabilin,  wa3  distinguished  by 
the  bi-  or  tri-lobate  cerebrum,  and  included  the  orders 
Primates,  Fene,  Pinnipedia,  Cetacea,  Bellua;,  and  Pecora ; 
the  second  section,  designated  Inrdnrablfift,  was  character- 
ized by  the  uni-lobate  brain,  and  included  the  orders  Bruta, 
Cheiroptera,  Bestiiv  [^  Insectivora],  and  Glires.  The  sub- 
class (Jvovivipara  included  the  remaining  orders,  Marsu- 
pialia  and  Monotremata.  The  idea  thus  developed  was  a 
])rcgnant  one,  and  destined  to  yieUl  excellent  fruit,  although 
for  a  long  time  neglected.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
portant improvement  in  general  classification  of  the  I^Iam- 
malia    subsequent    to    l)e    Blainville's    recognition   of  the 

1)rimary  divisions.     The  groups   Educabilia  and  Ineduca- 
lilia  are  nut  only  distinguished  by  the  characters  of  the 

t  An  Outline  of  an  At/empt  at  thfi  Disposition  of  Mammalia  info 
Tribrs  and  FumilipR,  He,  in  Ann.  Phil.  (vol.  x..  pn.  .337-314,  1S25). 

X  A  New  Sijutematic  Arrangement  of  Verlcbrnled  Animals  (1837) 
in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  London  (vol.  xviil.,  pp.  247-30-1,  1841), 
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brain  indiciitodf  but  othcru  lire  coincitlimt  with  tbcin,  and 
lliuy  Ixtin;.;  (iiUen  uh  il  \mi*ln,  all  tlic  ^niiipH  fiill  in  iiuturul 
iinav  tn  a  miM-h  ^ruutur  u\(unt  than  wlii-n  arraiif{UiJ  uii'lur 
any  nllior  .sjy-f'tt.'ia. 

A  niiinbur  of  yoar«  aftt-rwardH,  Trof.  Kichiird  Owen,  a 
(iiKtii»i;uiHlii;d  naturalist  nnd  j)alH'ontu|f.j,'ift,  |ir(Mnnl;{ated 
tU  If  no  an  osi*untially  winiilar  dlassidi'iition*'  hut  nr»t  on  uh 
pM»d  KroundH,  an<l  kf*>«  iicrl't;ct  than  .IouhIuu'm  and  Hona- 
nairi^V.  Il(!  dividud  (hu  nianinialH  into  tV>ur  Hub  chust't', 
to  wliitrh  ho  asf*ij;n(jd  u(|uiil  rank— viz.  (I)  Ai-rhracvphnla, 
(•lninicl('ri/,tid  by  tli«  ^ruiit  diivclupnicnt  of  tlio  cerebrum 
im-l  iJs  dee|)  nyri  and  siiiri,  for  niiin  alone;  {'!)  (iifnncf- 
}ili'i/<i,  inrhidin^  fonurt  wlioHir  cerebrum  waM  alloi;rd  to  be 
Ie,4!<  developed,  hut  al^o  |irovi<led  ^eiieraliy  \vith  deep  gyri 
iind  milei.  including;  the  t^uailruiniina,  (.'urnivura,  Artio- 
diiclvhi,  I'erifxodnctyla,  I'roboseidia,  'l'c*xodontia,  Sironia, 
and  Cetaeea  ;  (:i)  Ai*«<-iicp/i/('i/(i,  cliarai'teri/ed  liy  the  much 
HinulU'r  eurebriiin  and  its  nniooth  nurfaee,  iind  including  tlie 
orders  llrutii.  ('heiropf<'rii,  Inneetivora,  iind  Uoik'iitia;  anrl 
{!)  Ltfrii>rfJi„/'i,  fnn\  to  he  di^tingui.•<lled  from  all  the 
others  by  the  wiint  of  a  corpus  eiilbiMuni  nnd  tlie  very  .small 
oorehruiii,  including  Marsupiiilia  and  Monotremata.  Tlie 
oharactorti  alleged  to  tlistinguinh  tbeso  acvcral  chiHseH  are 
not  eonstant,  and  therefore  not  diagnof*tie.  The  cbissifiea- 
ti<m  erred,  ton,  iu  tlie  eipiiil  rank  asnigneil  to  the  four 
primary  divisions,  and  especially  in  the  dillerentiation  of 
the  Areheneepliala  and  (iyrencephala.  It  wai*.  howcvor, 
for  Home  time  tjuite  generally  adopted,  and  the  HUpcriur 
one  published  liy  Itonnpnrte  overlooked. 

Tlie  coinliinatinn  of  the  iirimary  groups  or  sub-claefos, 
cHtahlished  by  I>e  Mlninville,  Huxley,  etc.,  with  the  sub- 
divisions of  tiie  monodelpb  or  {daeental  nianiinals,  sug- 
gested by  Jourdun  ami  lionaparte.  has  reeommemicd  itself 
to  several  rec-ent  auth()rs.  and  is  adopted  in  the  article  on 
Mammals  (which  scei. 

Kir  Kvorard  Home,  in  1823.  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
Lvvfnrvit  on  Cmn/mrtitirc  Anatomi/  (pp.  470-472),  noticed 
some  of  the  nioditications  of  the  placenta  in  mammals, 
and  suggested  their  employment  in  classification,  but  his 
own  use  of  these  means  was  too  imperfect  to  deserve  men- 
tion. 

In   182S,  however.  K.  E.  von  Bacr  gave  the  principal 
moclifieations  exhibited  by  the  mammals  in  this  respect  in 
a  tubular  form  in  a  very  intelligi>nt  manner,  thus: 
Mamm:ilia  with  an  umbilical  cord. 
o.  Wliicli  (lisappears  early; 

1°.  Without  connection  with  the  mother  :  Monotrc- 

nnita. 
2'*.  After  a  short  connection  with  tlic  mother ;  Mar- 
supialia. 
p.  Which  is  longer  persistent ; 

I''.   The  y<dk-sae  eontinues  to  grow  for  a  long  time. 
The  allantois  grows  little:   Kodentia. 
The  atlantois  grows  moderately  :   Inscctivora. 
The  allantois  grows  much:  Carnlvora. 
2°.  The  yolk-sac  increases  slightly. 

The  allantois  grows   little;  umbilical  cord    very 

long:   Monkeys  and  man. 
The  allantois  continues  to  grow  for  a  long  time: 

placenta  in  simple  masses:   Ruminants. 
The  allantois  eontinues  to  grow  for  a  long  time; 
placenta  spreading:   Pachyderms  and  Cetaeea. 
He  also  exhibited  the  modiUeatiousof  the  placenta  under 
the  following  form  : 

The  fu'tal  placenta  consists  everywhere  of  the  same  ele- 
ments, but  ofiV'rs  the  most  remarkable  ditfcrences  in  its  ex- 
ternal disposition.      It   is 

Kither  ( 1 )  merely  applied  to  the  maternal  placenta  [~  Non- 
deciduata,  Huxley],  ami 

(ft)  continuiius  and  zone-like:  first  form. 
(/>)  divided  into  many  parts:  second  form. 
Or  (2)  it  and  the  nniternal  idaccnta  grow  together  [Dceid- 
uat«,  Huxley],  and  they  lie 

(n)  in  a  zone  round  the  egg:  third  form  [=  Zonopla- 

ccntalia]. 
(f>)  at  one  end  of  it :  fourth  form  [=  Discoplacentalia]. 
This  placental  system  was  subsequently  developed  in 
greater  detail  by  Kschricht.  Milne- Edwards,  (iervais,  Vogt, 
and  espCL-ially  Huxley  :  tlie  latter  in  his  most  recent  works 
has  dift'erentiated  the  mammals  into  the  following  pri- 
mary groups  :  (I)  sub-class  Ornithodclphia.  with  the  order 
Monotremata ;  (2)  sub-class  Diilcljihia.  with  the  order 
Marsnpialia;  and  {?*)  sub-class  Monodelphia.  The  Mono- 
delphia  arc  first  iliseriminnted  into  [u)  those  witli  median 
incisor  teeth  developed  (Edentata^  and  {/>)  those  with 
median  incisor  teeth  developed,  and  the  latter  into  (1) 
Kou-fferidiiatii,  including  the  orders  L'ngulata,  Toxo- 
dontia.  Sirenia,  and  Cetaeea;  and  (2fi)  Deciduata  tn't/i  a 

*  On  the  Characters,  Principles  of  Division,  and  Priniart/  Groups 
of  (he  class  ^fammalia,  in  Journ.  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  London  (vob  li. 
pp.  1-37,  1858). 


anna ry  placenta  (Ityrocoidea,  Probuscidoa,  and  Camlrorft), 

and  (2^)  Df.titluntu  tnith  a  tUmruidftl  plttcrnta  (Kodentia, 
luHenlivora,  Chuiroptcra,  and  I'rinnitc"),  Thin  cluMMiHca- 
tiun  hurl  met  with  great  favor  in  recent  tiuien. 

While  the  general  M>lem  waK  being  tbuft  perfected,  nu- 
morouH  monograjdierfi  and  Mfe^dalJptH  mii'le  known  new 
KpeeieH  from  variouri  piirtx  of  the  world,  and  the  nuiuber 
of  dertcribud  repreHi;ntutivCH  of  the  cIumh  wuh  rapidly  in- 
creuHed  :  thuft,  Linnieurt  at  mo><l  (1700,  etc.)  recugni/ed  but 
about  2110  living  itpu'des  ;  ItriMf^on  in  1700  admitted  27.0: 
Pennant  in  1771,  412;  Krxlebirn  in  1777,  '.^\h\  Itodduirt 
in  17HH,  :\\\;  liutfon  anrl  hirt  eohtiniiatorii  in  IWtf-H.').:!:;:! ; 
(Jtnolin  in  I7My,  tlM;  J)oHmureMt  in  1H20-22.  022;  Tom- 
niinek  in  IH27,  HiK) ;  and  Fineher  in  Ih2y-:t0,  1I2«  goml 
and  220  doubtful  sjteeios.  There  are  now  recognir.ed  about 
2201)  species,  but  many  of  theue  are  doubtleHH  ul  moMl  geo- 
graphituil  races  or  varieties. 

Numerous  extinct  forniH  have  also  been  made  known 
and  incorporated  into  the  mummnlian  fiystcm.  The  earliest 
scicnlilic  introduction  of  e.xtinct  formf  \»  due  tu  ('uvier,  who 
exhumed  and  restored  the  remaiuH  of  nunieroun  remark- 
able species  from  the  Tertiary  bcdd  near  the  city  of  Paria, 
Successive  palwontologifts  have  largely  added  to  the  num- 
ber; and  in  this  country  Harlan,  Cooper,  Wyman.  Wurren, 
and  cspeeialiy,  in  later  times.  Leidy,  t!opo.  and  .Marsh, 
have  deseribeil  many  new  and  remarkable  types. 

.Such  have  been  the  principal  stages  of  progress  toward)^ 
the  perfection  of  the  classification  of  the  mammalfl.  The 
numcr4>U8  imj>rovements  in  the  arrangement  of  subordi- 
nate groups  cannot,  of  course,  be  enumerated,  i^ufficc  it 
to  ^ay.  that  the  laborers  have  been  numerous  and  effective; 
and  chief  of  them  have  been  Owen.  Huxley,  Flower,  ]\Ii- 
vart.  Peters.  Brandt.  (Jcrvais,  Milne- Edwards,  (laudry.ctc. 
The  most  recent  literature  res pi-c ting  tlie  groupf"  and 
species  may  be  f<»und  in  the  following:  A  Mnnnaf  *,/  the 
Anittomi/  of  Vcrt'fnfitrd  Aiiimalti,  by  Thomas  H.  Huxley 
( I H72) ;  A  n  fntroditrtiint  to  the  Oiteolofftj  of  the  Mammniia,  by 
William  Henry  Flower  (IS70);  Uinfoirc  nnturelU  den  Mam- 
mi/ert-t,  par  .M.  I'aul  (Iervais  (ISjl-O.'i,  2  vols.);  Arrnni/e- 
incut  uf  the  /•'iitniii'':»  of  MumtunlH,  by  Theodore  *iill  (1H7-2); 
Cdtalof/ite  *>f  M>tukeyn,  Lemnm,  und  Frntt-eatimj  /inta  in 
the  Collection  of  the  British  Munennt.  by  iJr.  J.  E.  Gray 
(1870) ;  Cutalot/iie  of  CnrnirorouH,  Paehydermfttonn,  tuid 
Edentate  Mammulin  in  the  liritiith  Muncitnt,  by  Dr.  .7.  E. 
Gray  (1809);  t'olnhnfuc  of  liumiuout  ^fl|^nIH(ll^u  (Pecora, 
LiuntF-HM)  in  the.  liritinh  Musciim,  by  I)r.  .J.  E.  Gray  (1872); 
Ifitnd-liHt  of  the  ICdcntate,  Thirh-akinned,  nnd  Jinminant 
Mammals  in  the  Uritinh  Mnneum,  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  (187*)) ; 
Catalogue  of  SeaU  and  Whalcn  in  the  liritiih  MitHcnm,  by 
Dr.  .1.  E.  Gray  (18GC),  and  Supplement  to  the  Catalof/ne  of 
Seals  and  W'halev  iu  the  Itritinh  Miihchm,  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray 
(1871);  Uand'lint  of  Seals.  MorneSf  Sea-lions,  and  Sea- 
hears  in  the  lirilinh  Museum,  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  (1874).  The 
several  volumes  by  Dr.  (iray  will  be  found  useful  for  the 
notices  of  species  of  the  respective  groups  and  references 
to  other  publications,  but  they  require  to  be  consulted  with 
extreme  caution,  and  their  classification  must  be  completely 
ignored.  Fur  American  mammals  the  chief  recent  author- 
ities are  Baird  {Mammolt  of  Soith  America,  18oy),  Harri- 
son Allen,.!.  A.  Allen,  Cope,  and  Coues.  The  extinct  North 
American  species  have  been  almost  exclusively  described, 
in  recent  times,  by  Leidy.  (.'ope,  and  Marsh.     TiiKu.  Gill. 

Mani''mals  [Lat.  jnamma,  ''teat"]  are  the  first  and 
highest  class  of  the  vertebrate  branch  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, and  include  all  the  vertebrates  with  a  quadrilOcular 
heart,  warm  blood,  the  lower  jaw  composed  of  simple  rami 
and  articulated  directly  with  the  skull,  and  the  body 
covered  wholly  or  ])artially  with  hair.  It  thus  includes 
man,  as  well  as  all  the  hairy  quadrujieds,  nnd  the  cetaceans 
(whales,  porpoises,  etc.)  and  sirenians  (manatee,  etc.).  Not- 
withstanding the  great  external  ditTcrenccs  manifested  in 
the  several  types  thus  embraced,  the  group  is  perhaps  the 
best  defined  and  most  exclusively  limited  of  any  of  the 
polymorphie  classes  of  the  aninnil  kingdom.  The  chief 
characteristics  (excluding  ail  but  such  as  have  acknow- 
ledged systematic  significance »  are  as  follows: 

Tegumcntary  System. — Hair  is  a  characteristic  feature  of 
the  mammals,  and.  althougli  approxinmted  by  the  feathers 
of  some  birds,  is  developed  as  such  in  no  other  class.  It 
is  found  in  more  or  less  abundance  in  all  mammals;  only 
in  the  embryos  of  whales,  and  in  them  only  in  the  upper 
liji  :  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  skin  in  all  others. 
Sometimes,  however,  tite  hairs  assume  the  strength  of 
spines.  In  a  few  forms,  also,  the  body  is  covered  with  a 
regular  case,  as  in  the  armadillos,  and  the  extinct  Iloplo- 
phoridie  had  a  shell  resembling  that  of  a  turtle;  some  also 
(Manitlidie)  have  scale-like  appendages. 

OsseouH  Systetn.—Thn  skeleton  is  always  completely  de- 
veloped, and  is  quite  constant  in  the  number  and  relations 
of  the  constituent  parts  in  comparison  with  the  lower  ver- 
tebrates, exclusive  of  the  birds. 
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The  vertebral  column  is  divided  into  five  distinct  regions 
— viz.  (1)  the  cervical,  containing  always  eeven  vertebrae, 
except  in  Trichechns  (Mnnatiii*)  and  Cholaepus  Hojfmannii, 
which  have  each  six.  and  the  three-toed  sloths  {/yrorfy/siis), 
which  have  nine;  (2)  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  quite  variable  in 
number,  to  which  the  ribs  are  attached;  (;►)  the  lumbar 
vertebrae;  (4)  the  sacral  vertebrae,  connected  with  the 
sacral  bones  of  the  pelvis;  and  (5)  the  caudal  vertebra?, 
which  vary  greatly  in  number.  These  grade  into  each  other, 
and  in  the  cetaceans  and  sirenians,  in  which  the  pelvis  is 
wanting  or  aborted,  the  posterior  regions  are  practically 
undistinguishable.  In  the  cervical  series  the  first  and 
second  vertebra?  are  decidedly  differentiated,  as  (1)  the 
"atlas  "  and  (2)  the  "  axis." 

The  skull  is  very  characteristic,  and  may  be  divided  into 
four  parts:  (1)  the  cranium,  (2)  the  lower  jaw,  (.'i)  the  au- 
ditory ossicles,  and  (4)  the  hyoidean  apparatus.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  theanteriorcontinuation  of  thevertebral  column. 

(1)  The  cranium  is  most  uniform  in  all  the  types  at 
the  posterior  part,  and  deviates  most  at  the  distal  and 
peripheral  parts.  The  hindmost  segment  has  an  axial  ele- 
ment (the  hasloccipital),  with  which,  on  the  respective 
sides,  are  connected  two  lateral  ones  (the  e-rocc//)jVri^),  chiefly 
bearing  the  condyles  for  the  articulation  of  the  "  back- 
bone ;"  and  these  are  connected  above  by  a  keystone  element 
{the  snpraoccipitnl)  :  these  four  elements,  always  separately 
developed  in  early  life,  in  some  of  the  lower  forms  (e.  //. 
marsupials)  are  persistent  as  separate  bones  throughout  life, 
but  in  the  higher  forms  early  coalesce  into  a  single  bone, 
the  occri'iTAL;  they  all  bound  the  aperture  through  which 
the  nervous  system  enters  the  skull,  the  "  foramen  mag- 
num," On  the  axial  line,  in  front  of  the  basioccipital,  also 
an  unpaired  bone,  is  the  basi^tphennid  ;  with  the  upper  sides 
of  this  are  connected  dilated  wing-like  elements,  one  on 
each  side  (the  alisphenoids) :  with  the  anterior  surfaces  an- 
other axial  element  (the  preaphenoid)  articulates  ;  and  with 
the  upper  margins  ofthisandthe  anterior  of  thealisphenoid 
ivfo  lateral  elements  (the  orbit<i»phciioid)  are  connected; 
finally,  with  the  inferior  surface  of  the  previous  axial  bones, 
as  well  as  with  processes  of  the  alisphenoids.  is  connected  a 
median  vertical  element  (the  pten/goid) :  these  several  ele- 
ments (/.  r.  basisphenoid.  alisphenoid.  presphenoid,  orbito- 
sjihenoid,  and  pterygoid)  are  in  various  degrees  combined, 
all  being  united  in  the  higher  animals,  including  man.  in  a 
single  bone — the  sphknoid:  this  itself,  in  its  axial  portion, 
finally  coalesces  behind  with  the  occipital.  The  roof  of  the 
skull  is  formeJ.in  front  of  the  supraoccipital  element,  first, 
by  two  bones  {the  parietal),  which  are  chiefly  connected  by 
their  lateral  margins  with  the  alisphenoid  elements,  and 
these  are  followed  forward  by  two  other  bones  (the/rontnf), 
connected  below  with  the  orbitosphenoid  elements  ;  in  front 
are  the  nasal.  The  foremost  axial  bone  is  the  mencthmoid, 
which  together  with  two  lateral  ones  (the  ethmotvrbinal  and 
tnfixillottirbinal)  form  the  compound  KTH^^01I).  All  the  bones 
thus  far  enumerated,  or  at  least  the  combinations,  concur 
together  and  with  the  periotic  bones  (hereinafter  men- 
tioned) to  form  the  cerebral  chamber  or  calvarium.  The 
olfactory  chamber  is  in  advance;  its  floor,  and  partly  its 
sides,  are  constituted  in  front  by  the  intei-maxillnry  and 
mipramaxillari/  bones,  and  behind  by  the  palatine;  its  roof 
by  the  iiatal  and  in  part  the  frontal  bones.  Lodged  be- 
tween the  frontal,  supramaxillary,  and  palatine  bones  is  one 
which  enters  into  the  front  margin  of  the  orbit,  is  in  most 
a  thin  laminar  bone,  and,  being  generally  provided  with  a 
canal  for  the  lachrymal  gland,  is  called  the  failtn/mal  bone. 
The  periotic  bones,  already  referred  to.  arc  interposed 
between  the  occipital,  parietal,  and  sphenoid  ones,  and  arc 
represented,  it  is  alleged,  in  the  embryo  by  three  centres 
of  ossification :  these,  however,  very  soon  unite  and  form 
a  single  bone  (the  ppriotin),  which  includes  the  labyrinth 
of  the  inner  ear;  the  antero-internal  portion  of  this  forms 
the  so-called  "  petrous  "  [)ortion,  and  the  postern-internal 
the  "  mastoid  "  portion.  With  this  bone  is  t;onnected,  ancl 
often  ankylosed  (as  in  man),  a  scale-like  b(me  called  the 
"  HiinamnHal"  which  emits  from  its  anterittr  horilers  the 
zygomatic  process  to  meet  the  malar  or  cheek  hnni: ;  from 
tiie  inferior  portion  is  developed  the  tympanic  hone,  whitrh 
forma  the  auditory  bulla  ho  ordinarily  deveU)pcd  in  mam- 
mals. These  several  elements  frequently  coalesce  and  form 
a  compound  tkmi'oral  bone. 

(2)  The  lower  jaw  is  comjutscd  of  two  simple  rami  (maudi- 
bfrx),  eonnected  together  at  the  symphysis,  and  each  has  a 
more  or  less  convex  condyle  by  which  it  articulates  with  a 
"glenoid  cavity  "  at  the  base  of  the  '/.ygomatic  process  of 
the  squamosal  hone.  In  this  simplicity  of  the  rami  and 
direct  articulation  with  the  skull  the  mammals  differ  widely 
from  III]  ftthcr  \  crtcbrates. 

A  bar-like  bone  (malar  or  j'tf/al)  generally  connects  the 
zygomatic  processes  of  the  squamosal  ami  frontal  bones, 
but  is  frequently  absent,  as  in  many  Insectivorcs,  Eden- 
tates, and  Cetaceans. 


The  next  two  series  of  bones  are  the  results  of  ossi- 
fications of  the  MeckeUan  (3)  and  hyoidean  (4)  carti- 
lages. 

(3)  In  a  chambered  space  formed  by  the  periotic  bones — 
the  tymj)anic  cavity — are  three  ossicles  or  small  bones  de- 
voted entirely  to  the  organ  of  hearing;  these  arc  the  (I) 
malleus,  (2)  incus,  and  (3)  stapes;  the  names  recall  their 
shapes.  (1)  The  7j*a//i?m?  is  hammer-like;  the  handle  con- 
nected with  the  tympanic  membrane  and  the  head  ar- 
ticulated with  the  incus;  it  is  homologous  with  the  quad- 
rate bone  of  the  other  vertebrates;  (2)  the  iiif-nn  is  anvil- 
shaped,  or  like  a  human  molar  tooth,  situated  in  the 
upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  cor- 
resj)onds  with  the  supra-stapcdial  clement  of  other  verte- 
brates ;  (.■?)  the  stapes  is  stirrup-shaped,  the  lowest  down 
in  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  answers  to  a  corresponding 
ossicle  in  birds  and  reptiles.  (See  Huxley  in  Proc.  Zuot. 
Soc.  of  London  for  1869,  pp.  391—407.)  A  fourth  ossicle, 
frequently  developed,  and  called  orbiculare  or  lenticu- 
lare,  is  simply  a  separate  element  of  the  incus.  The  mal- 
leus and  incus  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  mam- 
mals. 

(4)  The  hyoidean  apparatus  must  also  be  regarded  as  an 
appendage  to  the  skull,  although  chiefly  subservient  to  the 
respiratory  apparatus:  it  is  composed  of  two  pairs  (ante- 
rior and  posterior)  of  "  cornua."  The  anterior  is  connected 
with  the  periotic  bone,  and  each  cornu,  although  sometimes 
with  a  single  proximal  cartilage  or  bone,  has  generally 
three  long  bones — a  proximal  {"■'  stylohyal"),  middle  {"  epi- 
ht/al"),  and  distal  one  {"  ceratoht/al" );  the  last  arc  con- 
nected with  a  cross-piece  (the  "basifiT/al"),  and  from  the 
sides  of  this  diverge  backward  the  posterior  cornua  ["  thi/- 
rohijal"),  which  are  directly  united  with  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage of  the  larynx. 

The  skull  undergoes  considerable  change  in  development 
from  the  low  forms  to  the  high  ones,  as  well  as  with  age. 
In  the  lower  types  the  segmented  or  quasi-vertebratcd 
character  is  much  more  evident,  and  is  in  correlation  with 
the  development  of  the  brain,  whose  several  parts  are  more 
nearly  on  a  longitudinal  axis.  In  the  progress  from  the 
low  to  the  high  forms  the  several  regions  of  the  brain  be- 
come concentrated  and  subordinated  to  the  cerebrum. 
The  skull  follows,  and  in  man  the  cerebral  cavity  forms 
the  largest  portion.  In  the  lower  forms  the  brain,  and 
consequently  the  cerebral  cavity,  increases  but  little,  if  any, 
after  birth  ;  the  subsequent  growth  being  chiefly  due  to  tiic 
development  of  ridges  for  muscular  insertion,  air-cells.  an<l 
the  extension  of  the  jaw-bones.  The  brain  also  differa 
comparatively  little  in  size  in  the  members  of  a  natural 
family,  although  the  skulls  may  vary  greatly  :  the  difi'cr- 
ences  as  to  the  skulls  between  large  and  small  animals  aro 
due  chiefly  to  the  outgrowth  of  bone.  The  skull  is  also 
modified  to  adaj)t  the  animal  to  its  surroundings,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  aquatic  forms,  as  the  cetaceans,  it  is  ex- 
cessively modified. 

With  the  anterior  ribs  at  least,  at  their  distal  ends,  are 
connected  a  chain  of  median  bones  or  cartilages  designated 
by  the  common  name  of  Htemum.  This  apparatus  is  very 
variable  in  its  development.  In  the  most  primitive  mam- 
mal type  (the  Monotremes)  it  is  composed  of  a  chain  of 
bones  (forming  the  WifnoHtermtm),  of  which  (1)  se\  eral  are 
small ;  (2)  one  at  the  fore-end  is  enlarged  (prrstenuun) :  (It) 
in  front  of  this  is  a  small  central  piece  (the  pmonteon)  :  an<l 
(4)  enclosing  and  foremost  of  ail  is  a  peculiar  large  T-shaped 
bone  (interclni^ivle  or  episteninnt),  whose  forward  border  is 
connected  with  the  clavicles  lengthwise.  This  epistcrnum  is 
wanting  in  all  other  forms.  In  all  normal  types  the  ster- 
num is  represented  by  (I)  an  anterior  piece  { prentcnntm)  ; 
(2)  a  series  of  succeeding  bones  (the  )»C(io«^'rj(((Hi) ;  and  (.'J) 
a  posterior  piece  (the  xiphistf^ynnm).  These  are  alike 
developed  in  the  lowest  (marsupials)  and  the  highest 
(man),  but  by  ossification  and  various  combinations  later 
in  life  the  sternum  sometimes  loses  this  character,  as  in 
man.  and  in  the  sirenians  and  cetaceans  it  is  extremely 
modified. 

The  members  are  specialized  upon  a  common  ]irinciple. 
although  they  may  be  externally  very  much  modificil.  und 
adapted  for  walking  with  the  hind  pair  nnd  manipulation 
with  the  fore,  as  in  man  ;  for  quadrupedal  progression,  as 
in  ordinary  m:»mmitls;  for  flying,  as  in  bnts;  or  for  swim- 
ming, as  in  sirenians  and  cetaceans.  The  tcrrestriiil  f(tniis 
have  nlwuys  four  members;  the  aquatic  frequently  only 
two,  the  jKtsterior  being  greatly  atrophied  or  entirely  want- 
ing. The  anterior  members  have  each  successively  (1)  a 
single  long  proximal  bone  {Innnrnm);  (2)  two  following  long 
and  parallel  c)ne?  {radinn  and  ulna):  ('.V)  a  group  of  two 
rows  of  small  (most  frequently  H  or  9)  wrist  (r«r;>rj/)  hones, 
varying  niut-h,  however,  among  themselves  by  reason  of 
tlifl'erent  modes  of  coalescence,  but  always  differentiated 
from  the  fore  arm  as  well  as  palm-bones  ;  (4)  a  row  of  long- 
ish  metacarpal  or  palm-bonosj  and  (ii)  three  rows  of  ^Aa- 
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fnnf/fn  or  dii^itnl   bon«N  in  vfirinhle  numborn,   the  normiil 

iuiiiiImt  of  (-jLr[)iiI  unit  |p|ialtin;;i;ul  hoiicK  or  HoricH  {'*)  \>v.U\\^ 
(pf'ton  riiucli  iibriiif^tjU  b_y  the  HU|»|)n.'MHioii  of"  tlio  lateral  olc- 
inciitH, 

Willi  tlio  hiiirmriiR  i^  connoctoil  a  xint^Ic  flaltenod  bono 
(thu  miifniln)  at  the  Hi^lo-i  or  biick  of  thti  thoraeio  ravity. 
Itutwccri  a  {H'ocuhh  of  tbn  pnixirnal  t-nil  (if  lliu  Hc>a|iulu  (iho 
aorotiMoi) )  atnl  mi  iiii^^U^  of  tlio  xiphiHtcriitiiii  n  hni^  biir-liku 
honi^  in  (^ciierJilly  'luvuIoptMi  (the  iltnir/i),  but  in,  howovur, 
fr('()ucntly  wuntin^;  e.  t/.  in  niiiny  <*arnivorcH,  all  L'n^u- 
hUi!H,  o(U!  InM(?i'liv<ir(%  Noino  Ilodontu,  otr. 

A]>|HiHuil  to  tho  Ha(;ral  boiuH,  and  inilct'<l  distinf^tiinhing 
thi'iii  ar4  »*iK'h,  ai'o  two  <Mini|ioiin(l  boncH  (tliu  ininnniimtit), 
whii'h,  to;;('thor  with  the  HJierum,  form  tlie  |M'lvin.  Kacli 
iniifniiiniitt*  l>ono  Is  oomiio^cd  of  three  elements — ( 1 )  a  jiroxi- 
niiil  Imiie(lhe  iV/inii ).  obIic|n('Iy  in><tirteil  on  tlie  |»r(»coKKe« 
of  the  sacriil  vertebne,  imtt  (2-.'t)  two  di!*tul  bones  parallel 
with  ecK'h  other,  and  connecttid  to^clhcr  at  tlu-ir  extreini- 
tic-J,  but  b-avinj;  between  them  a  Hpaec  (the  thyroiii  or  ob- 
turator foramen)  oc(ui)iied  only  by  membrane;  (2)  the  dr)r- 
Hal  or  poHtfrior  of  ihf^e  piec-en  is  the  iMiliinm,  aiirl  ('.*)  tho 
lower  or  anterior  one  is  tlie  ftiihi'ti.  At  tlie  jun<-tioii  of  tho 
three  bones  in  the  aeetabnlnm,  or  MocUet  for  the  head  of 
the  femur  or  proxinuil  Joint  <d'  tlu<  hind  le^. 

The  hind  le>;H  are  compctHed  of  bones  Himilar  to  those  of 
tbe  foro  limb  —viz.  (I)  a  proximal  lon>;  Imni-  uv fiinur;  (2) 
two  sncceedin;?  Ion;;  bones,  the  tlhiu  itnd  jihuln  ;  \'.\)  two 
rows  of  small  bones,  the  tnrnnl,  interbn-kinj;  amctn;^  thcm- 
polvos,  and  completely  ilifTerentiated  from  tho  lej;  as  well 
as  metatarsal  bones;  (1)  several  parallel  moderately  long 
ones  (the  iin'tfttftntu/)  ;  an'l  (."•)  several  parallel  rows  of 
Hmall-ionjjish  ones,  the  phalrtut/'H,  tliree  or  two  in  each 
row.  Tiiesc  lust,  like  the  correspontlin;;  bones  of  the  foro 
limbs,  are  normally  in  live  parallel  rows,  but  there  is  u  tend- 
cney  to  tho  atropliy  or  snp|)rcssion  of  tho  lateral  ones. 
A  large  sosam(»id  b'tnt\  tlie  putrlht  or  kneepan,  is  also 
almost  always  developed  in  the  tendon  (tf  tho  "rectus 
femoris"  muscle,  and  eiips  tlie  kneo-joint,  bolug  eonnected 
with  the  femur  as  well  as  the  tibia. 

Finally,  it  should  be  added  that  there  ifl  much  difforcnco 
in  the  development  of  the  Ion;;  bones  of  the  foro  arm  and 
eorrespondinK  sejjment  of  the  hind  limb,  one  beinj;  fre- 
quently atrophioJ,  and  both  frequently  uniting  at  their  ex- 
tremitios. 

MitHvnlar  Sifntrm. — This  19  80  variable  that  there  arc  few 
generalizations  that  ean  bo  specified  as  applieable  at  once 
to  all  the  mammals  ami  to  no  other  vertebrates.  The  niod- 
ilieations  coincident  with  tlie  variations  in  form  and  tho 
development  of  tho  several  parts  are  extreme.  The  mus- 
cles connected  with  tho  mandibulary  ajtparatus  and  the 
ossicles  of  tho  oar  may  be  re;;arded  as  among  the  mo>;t 
charaetoristic.  Tho  muscles  have,  however,  furnished  no 
charaeters  for  systematic  purposes,  except  in  the  *' fHu- 
}>hrn'jm,"  which  is  a  ile\  elopnient  peculiar  to  the  mammals. 
This  arises  from  "tho  eighth  to  the  twelfth  ribs  by  fasci- 
culi which  inter<iigitato  with  those  of  the  '  transversalis 
abdominis  '  muscle,"  is  convex  headward,  and  separates  tho 
thonu'ic  and  abdominal  cavities:  in  most  mammals  it  is 
nearly  transverse  to  the  axis  of  the  trunk,  but  in  tho  ceta- 
ceans and  sirenians  is  very  oblique  backward. 

iVerrouH  St/»tcm. — The  brain  is  highly  developed ;  the 
cerebrum  always  larger  than  the  cerebellum — niuoh  more 
so  in  tho  lower  forms,  an<l  excessively  preponderant  in  tho 
higher  ones  (especially  in  man).  While  in  the  lower  forms 
it  leaves  exposed  the  entire  cerebellum,  as  well  is  tho  ttptio 
lobos  and  the  olfactory  cmcs,  its  increasing  volume  in  the 
higher  forms  overlaps  tho.se  parts,  until  finally  in  man  all 
are  coveretl  from  view  from  above.  The  hemispheres  of 
tho  cerebrum  are  ccmnected  together  (I)  by  an  mittrinr 
commf'«*»(v,  and  (2)  by  a  great  superior  commissure,  the 
curpHH  cnHnnnm  :  these  arc  dovelopetl  in  inverse  propor- 
tion, in  tho  lower  forms  tho  anterior  commissure  being  very 
large,  while  the  corpus  eallosum  is  very  small;  in  the 
higlier  forms  the  corpus  eallosum  is  greatly  developeil. 
while  the  anterior  commissure  is  extremely  reduced.  The 
cerebral  hemisidieres  in  the  smaller  and  inferior  forms  are 
nearly  smooth,  while  in  tho  larger  and  more  highly  organ- 
i/.ctl  ones  they  arc  deeply  ct)nvoluted  or  provided  with  gyri 
and  sulci.  The  most  characteristic  feature  in  the  brain  of 
mammals  is  the  devehqiment  of  the  corpus  eallosum. 

Dnitnf  Sifntoji. — .Vlthough  when  tho  teeth  are  developed 
thoy  are  quite  characteristic  of  mammals  in  their  mode  of 
insertion,  etc.,  they  are  not  infrequently  entirely  wanting, 
as  in  the  Tachyglossiihr,  Manidiihe,  .\Iyrmecoiihagida>.  and 
whalebone  whales.  They  vary  in  others  in  number  from 
one  (in  the  narwhal)  to  nearly  200  (as  in  some  porpoises). 
They  may  bo  ail  nearly  uniform  in  aj>pearance  (as  in  the 
porpoises)  or  dilTerentiated  into  several  kinds  (as  is  usually 
tho  case).  They  are  indeeil  generally  distinguished  as  in- 
cisors, canines,  and  molars,  which  last  arc  further  separated 
into  premolars  and  true  or  postmolurs.     They  are  almost 


nlwayM  Implnntcd  by  roots  in  tho  Jnwii.     Thtfy  do  not  grow 

in  ni/M  pari  fuiHnii  with  the  jawM,  but  tho  Morion  uro  hccoim- 
niodated  to  tbo  mIxo  of  tho  animal  in  a  peculiar  way.  In 
the  typical  diphyodoni  mummuU  (i,  e.  ttioKo  forinx  whi'di 
have  two  Hi;tH  of  teeth),  wborlly  before  or  after  birth  a 
net  of  teeth  bocomoM  gradually  evolved,  but  after  the 
animal  liaH  well  udvunced  in  growth  thoHc  are  nhed,  uii<l 
are  Hueeei-ded  by  a  second  and  final  net  of  larger  one-*,  and 
Hoinowhat  differing  in  othi.'r  respect"  ;  and  r<till  Inter,  in  the 
back  of  the  jaws,  t^-etli  coino  up  where  none  had  appeared 
before.  Thus,  in  tho  Inunan  child  the  teeth  in  the  first  set 
are  finally  20 — viz.  decitluous  incisors  }.  deciduous  eu- 
nines  |,  deciduous  molars  \  on  each  side ;  in  tbe  adult  thoso 
are  repiacerl  by  20,  and  12  now  ones  are  added — viz.  second 
incisors  ;|.  second  canines  \,  pctrond  premolars  if,  prmxtmrut 
moliti-M  I  on  each  side.  In  tho  nmrsupials  a  diflerent  system 
of  growth  provails.  The  teeth  are  successively  evolveil,  tho 
lateral  in>'isors  and  hindmost  molars  last,  and  when  oneo 
cut  and  lost  arc  not  sueeeoded  by  others,  save  one  in  oiudi 
jaw-bone.  Ah  expressed  by  Klower,  "the  tooth  in  which  u 
vertical  succession  takes  place  is  always  the  corret'ponding 
or  homologous  tooth,  being  the  hindmost  of  the  premrdar 
series,  which  is  preceded  by  a  tooth  having  tho  charaetors, 
more  or  less  strongly  exprossed,  of  a  true  molar."  Al- 
though the  names  of  tho  teeth  have  been  derived  from  form 
or  function  (the  incisors  from  their  adaptation  for  cut- 
ting— iuridit ;  the  canines  from  their  likeness  to  the  fangH 
of  a  rlog — riini'M  ;  and  the  molars  from  their  millstone  or 
grinding  function),  the  application  of  names  is  determined 
by  the  position  of  the  teeth;  thus,  the  upper  incisors  arc 
those  in  the  intermaxillary  bone,  and  the  lower  those  op- 
posite to  them  ;  the  canines,  those  in  tbe  supraniuxillury 
ueliind  the  suture  with  the  interma.villary,  while  those  in 
tho  lower  jaw  project  in  front  of  tho  ones  in  tho  upper  ;  tho 
premolars  are  all  those  next  behind  which  have  had  decid- 
uous predecessors :  and  tho  molars  those  only  which  bavo 
had  none.  The  form  is  no  certain  criterion,  as  incisors 
may  bo  fang-like  or  like  canines,  and  canines  like  incisors 
(as  in  all  tho  ordinary  ruminants).  The  variations  in 
tho  number  and  character  of  the  teeth  furnish  the  most  gen- 
erally striking  uharacters  for  the  diagnoses  of  families  and 
genera. 

Alimrntnrt/  Sifnfcm. — Tho  alimentary  canal  and  its  ap- 
pendages exhibit  groat  variations,  but  the  common  cha- 
racters contrasting  with  those  of  all  other  vertebrates  arc 
not  evident,  ami  havo  furnished  no  material  to  tho  sys* 
tematist  for  the  diagnosis  of  the  class. 

Cirruftitort/  Sipttcin. — Tho  blooil  has  its  red  blood-corpufl- 
cules  non-nucleated.  The  circulation  is  complete  and  closed, 
tho  stream  being  received  and  transmitted  by  the  right 
half  of  tho  quadrilocular  heart  to  the  lungs  for  aeration, 
therein  oxygenated  and  warmed,  thence  sent  to  tho  left 
sido  of  the  heart,  and  finally  transmitted  through  the  sys- 
tem. Thus,  although  resembling  birds,  mammals  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  reptiles  and  inferior  vertebrates.  Tho 
aorta  is  single  and  reflected  over  the  left  bronchus. 

lieHp'traUtry  iSi/titcni. — Respiration  is  efi"ecled  in  all  ca.scs, 
in  aquatic  as  well  as  terrestrial  forms,  by  inhalation  of  tho 
air  ilirect.  and  consequently  by  means  of  the  lungs.  These 
are,  in  common  with  the  heart,  in  a  special  thoracic  cavity, 
separated,  as  already  indicated,  from  the  abdominal  cavity 
by  tho  diaphragm.  This  diaphragm,  by  its  alternate  con- 
traction and  expansion,  assists  the  lungs  in  their  inhalation 
and  expulsion  of  air.  The  winilpipo  or  trachea  bifurcates 
in  its  distal  portion,  and  sends  special  branches  to  tho  re- 
spective lungs. 

Jirprofinrttre  Si/afcm. — The  male  and  female  organs, 
although  strictly  homologous  and  in  early  embryonic  life 
undistinguishable,  become  greatly  differentiated  in  after 
life.  In  the  female  the  chief  organs  are  the  ovaries,  which 
by  oviducts  communicate  directly  with  the  uterus^  and 
thereby  with  the  vagina.  The  so-called  clitoris  is  the  ho- 
mologuo  of  tho  penis  of  tho  male,  but  is  rarely  (as  in  the 
lemurs  and  some  U<tilents  and  Inseclivores)  perforated  by  a 
urethral  canal.  In  the  male  the  testes  (  which  are  homologous 
with  the  ovaries),  although  in  the  lower  types  abdominal,  in 
tho  higher  descend  into  external  "scrotal"  pouches,  and  the 
penis  is  almost  always  external,  and  often  pendulous  and 
tree.  The  eggs  are  in  the  lowest  type  of  consi<lerable  size. 
but  in  tbo  others  extremely  small.  Impregnatiim  is  always 
effected  internally.  The  foetus  in  the  lower  type  is  not  long 
carried  in  the  mother's  womb,  but  is  born  in  a  compara- 
tively immature  state,  and  attached  to  the  teats  by  the 
mother;  in  the  higher  type  it  is  nourished  by  means  of 
a  peculiar  outgrowth  in  connection  with  the  embryo  and 
wall  of  tho  uterus  (the  placenta)  in  the  womb,  and  when 
born  is  of  considerable  size  and  quite  mature  in  de- 
velopment. 

Tho  development  of  tho  uterus  and  its  relations  to  the 
vagina,  as  well  as  the  development  of  the  vagina  and  its 
oonncctions,  exhibit  several  modifications  in  the  various 
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groups  which  are  coincident  with  other  phases  of  progress, 
and  indicate  successive  stages  of  differentiation  towards 
the  type  exhibited  in  man  and  the  kindred  mammals.  The 
placenta  also  exhibits  several  modifications,  which  have 
been  employed  by  some  systeraatists  to  group  the  various 
orders  of  Monodelphs.  (I.)  Those  in  which  the  uterus 
develops  a  '*  ileeidua"  are  combined  under  the  name  of 
Decidaatn,  and  then  differentiated  into  (1)  those  whose 
placenta  is  discoidal,  as  in  the  Rodents,  Insectivores,  Chei- 
ropters,  and  Primates;  and  (2)  those  whose  placenta  is 
zonary,  as  in  the  Proboscideans.  Hyracoids,  and  Carnivores : 
(II.)  those  in  which  the  uterus  develops  no  "decidua" 
are  designated  Non-decidnata,  and  are  the  Ungulates  and 
Cetaceans,  and  probably  Tillodonts,  Toxodonts,  and  Siren- 
ians.  The  Edentates  exhibit  examples  of  each  kind,  and 
consequently  convey  a  caution  against  the  ascription  to 
those  modifications  of  an  undue  value. 

For  the  nourishment  of  the  new-born  young  a  peculiar 
provision  is  made  in  the  development  of  certain  glands 
(maommry),  which  in  the  female  are  highly  specialized  and 
secrete  the  milk.  The  position  and  number  of  these  mam- 
maj  vary  greatly  :  they  are  without  teats  in  the  Monotremes, 
but  have  them  in  the  marsupials  and  ordinary  mammals. 
They  are  almost  always  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  trunk, 
and  either  abdominal,  inguinal,  or  on  the  breast. 

The  chief  modifications  of  the  class  of  mammals  are  ex- 
pressed in  three  types,  which  have  been  differentiated  as 
sub-classes — viz.  Monodelphia,  Didelphia,  and  Ornithodel- 
phia ;  these  are  themselves  opposable  under  two  categories, 
Eutheria  and  Prototheria. 

In  the  Eutheria  the  sternum  has  no  element  in  front  of 
the  manubrium  or  presternum  ;  thecoracoid  is  not  connected 
with  the  sternum,  but  early  ankyloses  with,  and  develops 
as  a  simple  process  of,  the  scapula;  the  brain  has  its  su- 
perior tranverse  commissure  {corpus  callosum)  composed  of 
a  body  as  well  as  •*  psalterial  "  fibres  ;  the  ureters  discharge 
into  the  bladder  the  renal  secretion,  which  then  passes  into 
the  urethra.  In  the  males  the  testes  arc  variable  in  posi- 
tion to  the  vasa  deferentia,  and  open  directly  or  indirectly 
into  a  distinct  or  complete  urethra  (and  not  into  a  cloacal 
cavity) ;  in  the  females  the  oviducts  debouch  into  a  double 
or  single  vagina,  and  not  into  a  cldacal  chamber  :  the  mam- 
mary glands  have  well-developed  nipples. 

Some  of  these  (the  Monodelphia)  have  the  cerebral  hem- 
ispheres of  the  brain  connected  by  a  more  or  less  well-de- 
veloped corpus  callosum  and  a  reduced  anterior  commis- 
sure. In  the  male  the  scrotum  is  always  behind  the  penis ; 
in  the  female  the  vagina  is  a  single  tube,  but  sometimes 
has  a  partial  longitudinal  septum  ;  the  young  are  retained 
within  the  womb  till  of  a  considerable  size,  and  derive 
therein  nourishment  from  the  mother  through  the  inter- 
vention of  a  placenta  (which  is  developed  from  the  allan- 
tois)  till  birth.  This  sub-class  includes  the  orders  Pri- 
mates, Fene,  Un(;ulata,  Toxodontia,  Hyracoidea,  Probos- 
cidea,  Sirenia,  Cete,  Cheiroptera,  Insectivora,  Rodentia, 
and  Bruta. 

Monodelphs  are  the  chief  sub-class  of  the  class  of 
mammals,  and  are  so  calletl  on  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  single  uterus  and  vagina,  thus  contrasting  with 
the  Didelphs  or  Marsupials,  and  Ornithodelphs  or  Mono- 
tremes.  The  group  is  divisible  into  sections  distinguished 
by  modifications  of  the  brain  and  placenta.  The  for- 
mer gives  the  most  natural  combinations.  These  are  pri- 
marily two — the  **  super-orders  ''  Eilucabilia  and  Inedu- 
cabilia.  These  exhibit  two  prinei])al  modifications  in 
their  brains,  with  which,  however,  other  characters  are 
co-ordinated. 

In  the  Educabilia  the  brain  is  highly  developed  ;  the  cere- 
brum is  bilobatc  or  trilobate  ( the  sylvian  fissure  being  always 
well  defined  an<l  a  posterior  lobe  sometimes  developed), 
and  covers  the  greater  part  or  all  of  the  cerebeUuni  as 


well  as  the  olfactory  lobes ;  the  corpus  callosum  extends 
in  an  arch  backwatd  to  or  beyond  the  vertical  of  the  hipiio- 
campal  sulcus  in  the  inner  face  of  each  hemisphere,  ami  has 
a  well-defined  rostrum  in  front.  This  super-order  includes 
the  orders  Primates,  Ferte  or  Carnivores,  Pinnipedia,  Un- 
gulata,  Hyracoidea,  Proboscidea,  and  Sirenia,  and  Cete,  as 
well  as  the  extinct  groups  Taxodontia,  Dinocerata,  and 
Tillodontia. 

In  the  Ineducabilia  the  brain  has  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres relatively  sniall  and  unilubate  (the  sylvian  fist-uro 
being  obsolete  and  the  posterior  lobe  undeveloped),  leaving 
exposed  the  cerebellum  (and  sometimes  the  optic  lobes),  as 
well  as  the  olfactory  lobes;  the  corpus  callosum  extends 
more  or  less  obliquely  upward,  terminating  in  front  of  the 
vertical  of  the  hippocampal  sinus,  and  has  no  well-defined 
rostrum  interiorly.  The  super-order  includes  the  orders 
Cheiroptera,  Insectivora,  Glires  or  Rodentia,  and  Bruta  or 
Edentata. 

The  others  (the  Didelphia)  have  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres of  the  brain  chiefly  connected  by  a  well-developed 
anterior  commissure,  the  corpus  callosum  being  rudiment- 
ary. In  the  male  the  scrotum  is  always  in  front  of  the  pe- 
nis ;  in  the  female  the  vagina  is  more  or  less  completely 
divided  into  two  separate  passages :  the  young  are  born 
when  of  very  small  size  and  imperfect  development,  and 
are  never  connected  by  a  placenta  with  the  mother;  when 
born  they  are  placed  by  her  upon  the  nijiple,  from  which 
the  milk  is  forced,  partly  by  herself,  into  the  mouth  of  the 
young.  Only  one  order  (Marsupialia)  is  generally  recog- 
nized. 

In  the  Prototheria  the  sternum  has  a  T-shaped  bone  (epi- 
sternum  or  interclavicle)  situated  in  advance  of  the  manu- 
brium or  presternum  ;  the  coracoid  extends  from  the  clavicle 
to  the  sternum,  and  only  towards  maturity  is  ankylosed  with 
the  scapula;  the  brain  has  a  superior  transverse  commis- 
sure (corpus  callosum),  with  no  well-defined  ''psalterial" 
fibres;  the  septum  is  very  much  reduced  in  size.  In  the 
male  the  testes  are  abdominal  in  position  throughout  life, 
and  the  vasa  deferentia  open  into  the  cloaca,  and  not  into 
a  distinct  urethral  passage ;  the  ureters  discharge  the  renal 
secretion,  not  into  the  bladder,  which  is  connected  with 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  cloaca,  but  into  the  latter  cavity 
itself;  in  the  female  the  oviducts  arc  enlarged  below  into 
uterine  pouches,  but,  opening  separately  from  one  another, 
as  in  oviparous  vertebrates,  debouch,  not  into  a  distinct 
vagina,  but  into  the  cloacal  chamber,  common  to  the  uri- 
nary and  genital  products  of  the  faeces;  the  mammary 
glands  have  no  distinct  nipples.  The  only  known  rep- 
resentatives are  the  Australian  families  Ornithorhynch- 
ida;  and  Tachyglossida;,  constituting  the  order  Monotre- 
mata. 

Evolution  and  Genetic  Relations. — The  class  of  mammals 
is  so  decidedly  differentiated  from  all  others,  and  its  early 
history  is  so  fragmentary,  that  its  exact  phylogeny  is  not 
apparent.  It  is.  however,  most  jirobable  that  the  original 
progenitors  of  the  class  were  modified  from  the  Dinosaur- 
ian  reptiles,  or  rather  near  allies  of  those  animals,  and 
that  they  culminated  into  the  present  types  at  a  com]iara- 
tively  early  epoch,  the  earliest  known  forms — those  found 
in  the  Liassic  formation — being  quite  specialized.  But 
the  relations  between  the  existing  and  known  fossil  forms 
render  the  genealogical  development  of  the  tyjie  itself  nioro 
readily  appreciated.  Unquestionably,  the  Ornithodelphs 
or  Monotromes  are  the  most  reptile-like;  of  the  other  the 
Didelphs,  or  marsupials,  and  the  Monodelphs,  or  iihu-cnlal 
mammals,  are  successively  divergent  and  specialized  from 
the  primitive  type.  The  successive  differentiation  nnd  de- 
velopment of  the  various  orders  of  the  class  may  be  best 
exhibited  in  a  diagrammatic  form  or  genealogical  tree.  In 
this  the  more  generalized  forms,  or  quasi-eldest,  are  repre- 
sented in  each  case  by  the  left  branch  or  fork  : 
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aencjrnphtcal  Plulribulion, — Mammalii  exist  In  nlmoHt 
every  iitKlim  of  the  kIoIio,  hut  wc'rii  wiinlini;.  |pri'vii>im  lo 
their  intri)iluction  liy  iimii,  in  llio  I'Dlyiiiciiin  I^IiukIh,  im 
wi'll  U.I  New  ZcMiliiiiil.  TliiTe  iiri'  liian.v  imtcworlliy  eiilil- 
Ijiniitioii'i,  Ijul  mily  ii  I'l-W  ciiii  Iji'  ri'i'erreil  to.  MimotreincB 
lire  |>e(Miliiir  tii  AiiMtniiiiHiii.  MiirHii|iiiili<  lire  now  confined 
to  Au»tnilii«iii  ami  outlying  inlumlii  iin<l  AmiTieii:  in  tlie 
former  nuinerouH  ty|i<-«  bi'in;;  re|ireKenleil,  and  in  tlie  lat- 
ter l)Ul  one,  tliii  (i|io!iKUln«.  Iiifci-livorcn  are  wanting  in 
tlie  re^'ioiiM  wliere  niiirsii|iialt  alioiinil,  but  are  well  repre- 
Henleil  in  tlie  entire  northern  lieniiHphere,  an  well  U!<  in  Ania 
and  Al'riea.  Primiitert  are  represented  enpeeially  in  the 
tropieal  re(;ion»  of  Al'riea,  Afhi.  and  Aineriea,  hut  in  very 
different  fornn,  the  lowest  type  (  LenuiriiidH)  hein^  now  |ie- 
ouliiir  to  till' ((Id  World,  and  henl  developed  in  .Maila(;a«- 
ear:  and  in  AlViea  and  Asia  the  highest  typo  (eiitarrhinc 
monlteyK  iind  iipos)  is  also  existent,  while  in  Ainerieil  all 
the  spei-ies  are  of  an  inferior  type  of  monkeys— the  phityr- 
rhine  ;;roiip.  The  Edentates  are  r<'presented  still  more  ex- 
eliisively  than  the  I'riiiiates  in  warm  countries,  and  have 
moat  members  in  America  (the  sloths,  ant-eaters,  armadil- 
los, find  piohiegos).  but  some  iilso  in  the  Old  World,  the 
earth-hogs  (Oryctcropcididie)  being  eonfincd  to  Africa,  and 
the  pangolins  (Maniilidie)  occurring  in  both  Africa  and 
Asia.  'I'he  carnivorous  mammals,  tin  the  other  hand,  are 
quite  widely  distributed,  extending  almost  between  the 
oxiromes  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  and 
under  the  same  generic  forms  on  at  least  the  continental 
areas  of  both  the  Old  World  an^l  the  New,  Australia  alone 
having  no  reprcsentalives  except  cd'  a  single  s]iecies  of  dog 
(f,'(i/M'»  iliiii/ii).  The  Fclidie  (cat)  and  Canidie  (dog)  fam- 
ilies are  ospoeiiiUy  thus  <listributcd.  The  others  are  more 
liinitcil,  or  have  a  greater  number  of  genera  restricted  to 
limited  eountiics.  The  most  striking  examples  of  this 
restricticm  are  afforded  by  families  of  the  arctoid  super- 
family,  the  I'roeyonida-  (raccoons,  etc.)  and  Ccrcoleptiilic 
(kinkajous)  being  peculiar  to  warm  America,  and  the 
,'KluridiB  (pandas)  to  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia.  The 
ungnlatos  are  at  present  generally  more  restricted;  the 
Ki|iiiihe  (horses)  ami  Rhinoccrotidro  (rhinoceroses)  being 
peculiar  to  the  warmer  regions  of  the  Old  World,  although 
ilorses  have  become  feral  and  greatly  increased  in  numbers 
on  the  plains  of  America.  The  TapiriiUc  (tapirs)  and 
Camclidic  are  distributed  in  an  anomalous  manner.  Of 
the  former  about  four  species  arc  found  in  South  and  Cen- 
tral .\meriea,  and  one  in  Sumatra;  of  the  Camelidie,  one 
generic  type  (camel)  is  represented  in  Africa  ami  Asia, 
while  one  (llama)  inhabits  Chili  anil  I'eru.  The  proboa- 
eidians  (elephants)  are  now  restricted  to  the  Old  World ; 
one  generic  form  (Loxndtmta)  being  represented  in  Africa, 
and  another  {Elcfjiiaa}  in  Asia.  liats,  fitted  by  their 
organization  for  extensive  migrations,  arc  found  nearly 
everywhere,  and  some  genera  are  almost  cosmopolitan: 
but  many  generic  types,  notwithstanding  their  ajiiuirent 
ci|iial  capability  of  extension,  arc  ([uitc  confined  in  their 
range.  The  cetaceans  are  abundantly  represented  in  the 
polar  regions  by  peculiar  genera  and  species,  but  are  also 
rich  in  tropioopolitim  genera  (/.  <■.  types  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  entire  tropical  /.one),  and  have  also  several  pe- 
culiar freshwater  types  in  the  tropics.  The  Sirenia  are 
cosmopolitan  in  their  genera,  one  of  which  (  Tiiilirrliim  or 
^VoiKidoi)  is  common  lo  both  sides  of  tropical  and  sub-trop- 
ical America,  as  well  as  the  western  shores  of  Africa  :  an- 
other {Utiliriirc)  is  represented  in  the  Ked  Sea,  Indian 
Ocean,  and  Australia;  and  a  third  (Itlii/liitn)  was,  till 
within  a  century  ago,  abundant  in  lichring'a  Sea. 

(ir„l,iii!riil  liiiii'ie. — .Mtboiigli  the  discovery  of  the  re- 
mains of  fossil  mammals  in  rocks  as  far  back  as  the  Oolitic 
was  announced  as  early  as  IS'.'.'t  on  the  authority  of  Cuvicr, 
much  skepticism  prevailed  respecting  thein,  the  great  an- 
atomist I>c  lihiinvillo  expressing  the  strongest  doubts  so 
late  as  1S:',S  and  after.  For  a  long  time  it  was  believed 
that  no  re|irescntatives  of  the  cla.«s  existed  previous  to  the 
Tertiary  epoch.  The  evidence,  however,  is  now  conclusive 
of  their  existence  in  the  Mesozoic,  both  in  the  Triassie  and 
Oolitic  periods,  although  only  fragments,  chiefly  of  lower 
jaws,  have  been  found.  These  remains  have  been  luoslly 
attributed,  and  probably  with  right,  to  the  order  of  Mar- 
su]iials.  In  the  Tertiary  epoch  numerous  remarkable  ex- 
tinct types.  rei>rcscnting  even  orders  without  living  mem- 
bers, existed,  and  have  furnished  clues  for  the  appreciation 
of  the  genetic  relations  of  the  several  groups  of  the  class. 
Those  of  this  country  have  been  chiefly  elucidated  by  Leidy, 
Marsh,  and  Cope. 

\  consideration  of  the  extinct  forms  is  necessary  in 
order  to  correct  the  impressions  that  might  he  derived 
from  the  geographical  range  of  the  existing  forms,  and 
will  explain  some  apparent  anomalies  in  their  distri- 
bution. 

The  families  of  Rhinoeerotidne  and  Gquidic,  for  example, 
were  formerly  abundantly  developed  in  America,  as  well 


OR  in  tho  Old  World  ;  and  iiaeh  wan  aiiio  the  cara  with  tho 
proboseidiiiiii*.  The  tapirM,  too,  which  are  now  so  remotely 
separated,  one  being  in  India  and  several  in  Aineriea,  hud 
formerly  ii  iiiimber  of  reliiti\es  which  lived  in  North  Ainer- 
iea and  Kiirope.  The  family  of  eamelids  also  wan  formerly 
not  only  well  represented  in  Aiiierieii,  but  in  that  country 
related  types  were  fn  niiiiierHus.  and  Home  of  thoi-e  eurly 
types  were  so  generalized  in  their  elmraeterp, aw  to  make  it 
possible,  if  not  probable,  that  the  camel  type  originated 
in  the  New  World  rather  than  the  t)lf|,  and  tfiat  those  now 
living  in  the  latter  were  derived  from  progenitors  originat- 
ing in  the  .'\inerieun  hemii'jjheru.  'i'liiut.  (iiu.. 

IHam'mnry  \(ir.  iti^^n.  "  breant"]  CilandH,  one  of  the 
most  (diaract eristic  unci  distinctive  marks  of  the  mammalian 
class  of  vertebrates,  the  organ  whiidi  produces  milk.  No 
animal  except  the  mammals  produces  milk,  or  has  any- 
thing ajiproaching  the  charaetiT  of  a  mammary  gland.  In 
most  species  the  mammary  glands  of  the  male  are  iinde- 
velopeil,  save  in  exceptional  instances;  but,  nccf,rding  to 
I)r.  Curtis  and  Mr.  .>lerriain,  both  males  and  females  of 
the  l.'jint  Itiiinlii  (I'airil's  hare,  an  animal  of  the  Ilocky 
Mountain  region)  produce  milk.  The  male  of  the  human 
race  has  also  been  known  to  secrete  milk  and  actually 
nurse  a  idiild.  The  mammary  gland  is  of  various  struc- 
ture in  different  animals.  In  the  ornithorhynchus  it  is  a 
collection  of  simple  <-iecal  follicles,  opening  on  the  surfoeo, 
without  a  nipple;  and  the  mother  appears  to  possess  tho 
power  of  extruding  the  milk  into  the  mouth  of  the  young 
animal.  The  cetaceans  have  very  simple  mammary  glands, 
and  the  teat  is  enclosed  in  a  slit.  The  marsupial  mammals 
attach  their  young,  in  an  exceedingly  embryonic  state,  to 
the  nipple,  and  the  gland  is  provided  with  a  muscular  ap- 
paratus by  which  the  mother  feeds  the  feeble  young  crea- 
ture at  will,  expressing  the  milk,  which  flows  into  tho 
stomach  of  her  offspring.  In  the  higher  animals  the  young 
are  fed  by  suction.  The  mother  does  not  feed  her  suckling, 
though  her  rfntiriinim  is  a]iparently  needful  to  the  free  se- 
cretion of  milk.  Thus,  it  is  well  known  that  if  cows  are 
beaten  or  irritated  before  milking,  the  flow  of  milk  is 
small.  The  mammary  glands  arc  always  in  pairs,  and 
phicerl  symmetrically  on  either  side  of  the  mesial  line  and 
on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  body,  but  in  number  and  in 
position  they  vary  greatly  in  the  various  species.  Some 
animals,  like  the  cow,  have  often  a  pair  or  two  of  abfirtive 
or  undeveloped  nipples,  besides  those  which  yield  milk.  In 
the  human  species  the  maiiiinie  consist  of  lobes  and  lobules  of 
gland-tissue,  with  interlobular  fibrous  and  fatty  substance. 
The  lobules  consist  ultimately  of  little  groups  of  vesicles 
which  open  into  minute  ducts;  the  ducts  converge  into 
larger  ducts,  which  at  the  base  of  the  nipple  open  into 
ampitllir  or  reservoirs  of  milk.  The  nipple  is  slightly 
erectile,  and  in  the  human  species  has  several  orifices  for 
the  discharge  of  milk.  The  milk-ducts  arc  lined  with 
pavement  epithelium.  The  gland  itself  is  subject  to  many 
inflammatory,  malignant,  cystic,  and  other  diseases.  Of 
these,  one  of  the  most  frequent  is  acute  inflammation,  an 
extremely  painful  affection  occurring  almost  always  during 
lactation.  Hot  stimulating  lotions  and  the  careful  draw- 
ing of  the  milk  are  very  useful.  The  gland  should  be  sus- 
pended in  a  bandage.  If  it  be  not  desirable  to  prolong 
the  lactation,  a  solution  of  atropia  should  be  applied, 
which  often  arrests  lactation  at  once,  and  thus  alleviates 
the  disease  remarkably;  but  if  this  be  applied,  the  infant 
should  not  be  fed  from  the  breast,  unless  after  the  poison- 
ous atropia  has  been  carefully  removed  from  the  surface 
by  washing. 

Mammee'[IIaytian.  mnnifi/]  Apple,  the  fruit  of  ifam- 
mrn  Amrririntti  and  yl/i  iVoim,  trees  of  the  order  liuttifcrsc, 
growing  respectively  in  South  .Vmerica  and  the  West  Indies 
and  in  .\friea.  The  former  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  of 
tropical  fruits.     The  tree  is  very  valuable  for  its  timber. 

Mam'inola,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Reggio  di  Calabria,  in  a  luxuriant  district  especially 
abounding  in  fruit.     Pop.  in  l.>i74,7804. 

Mam'inoth  [of  Samoied  origin,  applied  to  burrowing 
animalsl.  i  Kir/, has  iirimi<iriiiiit),  an  extinct  species  of  ele- 
phant, about  twice  the  weight  of  the  living  species,  formerly 
abundant  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds.  (.\n  engraving  of  the  mammoth  is  given  in  (Jeol- 
ocv.)  Their  remains  arc  abundant  in  Siberia  and  Alaska, 
where  their  tusks  are  gathered  as  an  article  of  export. 
The  mammoth  was  closely  related  to  the  existing  Indian 
elephant,  and  some  authors  have  even  considered  them 
identical.  It  differs,  however,  in  many  respects,  and  one 
of  the  most  imjiortant  of  these  differences  is  found  in  the 
molar  or  grinding  teeth.  These  teeth  are  broailer  than 
those  of  K.  /iit/icii«.  and  have  narrower,  more  numerous, 
and  close-set  transverse  plates  an<l  ridges.  They  exemplify 
tho  extreme  type  of  tho  peculiar  elephantine  dentition. 
The  tusks  are  long  and  much  curved,  in  some  cases  form- 
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ing  a  complete  circle,  but  being  directed  outward  they  clear 
the  head,  and  the  points  are  directed  outward,  downward, 
and  backward.     Two  principal  aizes  of  tusks  are  found — 
the  larger  averaging  9J.  the  smaller  .'ij.  feet  in  length. 
Thev  seem  to  have  belonged  to  males  and  females  respcc- 
tiveiv.     Tusks  have,  however,  been  found  over  12  feet  in 
length.    This  animal  is  better  known  than  any  other  species 
extTnct  before  the  historic  period,  as  its  remains  have  been 
perfectly  preserved  in  the  ice  and  frozen  soil  of  the  Arctic 
rei'ions.     A  fine  specimen  was  discovered  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  in  a  cliff  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lena. 
The  flesh  was  so  well  preserveil  that  dogs  and  wild  animals 
fed  upon  it.     The  skin  was  thick,  and  covered  with  a  red- 
dish wool  and  long  black  hairs.     This  skeleton  is  now  pre- 
served at  St.  Peter-sburg,  and  measures   Ifi  feet  4  inches 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  skull  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  which 
is  imperfect.     Parts  of  the  skin  of  the  head,  the  strong 
ligament  of  the  nape,  which  principally  sustained  the  head, 
and  the  hoofs  remain  upon  the  skeleton.     The  hairy  cov- 
ering enabled  the   mammoth   to  endure    a  much    colder 
climate  than  that  to  which  the  e.-cisting  elephants  arc  con- 
fined.    Its  food  consisted  of  the  leaves  anil  b/anches  of 
northern  pines,  willows,  birches,  and  other  hardy  trees, 
such  as  may  now  be  found  along  the  isothermal   of  40°, 
which  in  that  age  may  have  run  as  high  as  Northern  Si- 
beria, where  these  animals  then  lived  in  large  herds.    They 
roamed  also  over  Europe,  where  they  wore  contemporary 
with  at  least  two  kinds  of  two-horned  rhinoceroses,  a  hip- 
popotamus, gigantic  deer,  three  kinds  of  wild  oxen  (two  of 
which  were  of  large  size,  and  one  shaggy  and  maned),  a 
tiger  as  large  as  that  of  Bengal,  and  another  fierce  car- 
ni'vore  of  equal  size,  the  Mathitrndiis,  together  with  troops 
of  hysenas.  and  a  savage  bear  larger  than   the  grizzly  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.    During  the  Paleolithic  .and  Rein- 
deer eras  they  were  contemporary  with  men,  who  have  left 
rude  delineations  of  this  animal  engraved  on  the  ivory  of 
its  own  tusks.     Much  confusion  has  existed  among  natu- 
ralists in  regard  to  the  species  of  mammoth.     Cuvier  re- 
ferred  to  the   single   species,    E.  primiqentita,   teeth   from 
Europe,  Northern  Asia,  and  all  North  America,  from  strata 
as  e.arly  as  the  Lower  Pliocene  and  as  late  as  the  frozen 
drift  and  ico-clifi's  of  Siberia.     De  Blainville  included  the 
existing  Indian  elephant  in  the  species,  thus  giving  it  ft 
range  both  in  time  and  space  unequalled   by  any  known 
mammiil  in  a  state  of  nature.     Later  naturalists  have  more 
carefully  discriminated  the  species,  and  restricted  its  range 
to  Europe,  Northern  Asi.a,  and  North-western  North  Amer- 
ica above  the  parallel  of  40°,  and  in  time  to  the  Quaternary 
age.    The  mammoth  of  the  warmer  parts  of  North  America 
is"  regarded  as  a  difi'erent  species,  E.  /ImcriVniiiw,  and  is 
comp'arativelv  little  known,  as  the  remains  hitherto  found 
have  consisted  principally  of  teeth.    These  have  often  been 
found  associated  with  more  numerous  and  better  preserved 
remains  of  the  mastodon.     Remains  from  the  Later  Plio- 
cene have  been  doubtfully  referred  to  this  species  by  Dr. 
Leidy,  and  represent  the  oldest  known  fossil  elephants  of 
this  country.     From  the  Tertiary  of  Europe  and  Asia,  Dr. 
Falconer  enumerates  ten  species   of  the  genus    Eleplma, 
which  he  divides  into  three  sub-genera— ^iif/cp'mii,  Ln.m- 
(hin.  and  Si<-qndnu.     In  Eiictr/ihai  the  worn  crowns  of  the 
molars  present  nearly  par.allel  ridges  of  enamel,  alterna- 
ting with  cement   anil  dentine,  as  in   the   mammoth   and 
Asiatic  elephant.     In  this  sub-genus  belong  also  two  Plio- 
cene species— £.  aittlqiius,  from  England  and  Southern  Eu- 
rope, and  E.  nomadirm,  from   Central   Iniiia,  and  the   E. 
Ht/SHdrirnii,  from  the  Miocene  of  the  Sewalik  Hills,  India. 
Luxodon  has  the  tracts  of  dentine  lozenge-shaped,  as  in 
the  living  African  species,  Ehphnt  {Lorodm,)  A/rirnniiH. 
With  these  are  grouped  two  Pliocene  species.  L.  prinrui,  ami 
L.  mmd!oniil!ii.  from  England  and  Southern  Europe,  and 
I.  ptrini/rum  from  the  Miocene  of  the  Sewalik  Hills,  India. 
The  sub-genus  Sirqndon  had  the  molars  intermediate  in 
form  between  Elephnu  and  Mnniodnn  (see  article  on  Mas- 
Tonox),  and   was   represented    by   three  species  from   the 

Miocene  of  the  Sewalik  Hills.  .V.  I,„mhifrnnii,  S.  Onnrin. 
and  .S'.  innhpiii,  aufl  H.  Cli/lii  from  the  .Miocene  of  Southern 
India.  No  remains  of  olc)ihants  have  yet  been  found  be- 
low strata  referred  to  the  Miocene.  0.  C.  Maksh. 

Mnminoth  Cave.  This  celebrated  cavern  is  situated 
in  Kdniuusnn  co..  Kv.,  about  80  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Louisville, 
and  about  10  miles  from  the  railway  which  connects  that 
city  with  Nashville,  Tcnn.  It  is  but  one  of  a  great  series 
of  caverns  whic 

bonifcrous  lime; „ 

least  001)0  square  miles  in  Kentucky,  besides  a  part  of  the 
roighhoring  States  of  TennesHce  and  Indiana.  Within  the 
county  of  Edmonson  there  are  at  least  .')00  cavern-mouths, 
many" of  which  lead  into  vast,  beautiful,  but  mostly  little^ 
explored  caverns,  often  rivalling  the  Mammoth  Cave  in 
Home  of  its  features.  This  parti.uilar  cavern  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  (Jrcen  Kivor;  the  entrance  is  about  200 


iviiie,  icnn.      ii  is  our  wii«:  ■'■   •"  h-—*- 

ich  occupv  nearly  every  part  of  the  sub-car- 
estone.  and  are  tjius  finind  over  an  area  of  at 


feet  above  the  stream,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  its  bor- 
ders. Access  is  had  to  the  floor  of  the  cavern  by  means  of 
a  breaking  down  of  the  roof,  and  it  is  over  the  broken  frag- 
ments that  we  descend  to  the  floor.  From  this  point  the 
cavern  is  excavated  in  a  series  of  chambers  and  passages 
descending  in  successive  stages  to  the  level  of  Green  River, 
200  feet  below  the  entrance  ;  the  river  communicates  freely 
with  the  cave.  A  voyage  of  some  hundreds  of  yards  on  the 
winding  branches  of  Echo  River  brings  the  visitor  to  an 
extensive  system  of  passages  beyond  its  borders  far  nioro 
beautiful  from  the  incrustations  than  anything  on  the  en- 
trance side  of  the  stream.  It  requires  a  walk  of  about  7 
miles  to  attain  the  farthest  point,  but  as  the  survey  of  the 
cave  has  not  been  permitted,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  how 
far  in  a  direct  line  from  the  entrance  this  point  really  is. 
In  the  bewildering  variety  of  curious  and  unaccustomed 
facts  the  cave  affords  we  may  recognize  certain  distinct 
divisions.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  several  levels  or 
stories  to  the  cavern,  ranging  from  the  level  of  flreen  River 
to  200  feet  above  it ;  all  these  show  the  action  of  water,  and 
doubtless  mark  in  succession  the  stages  of  downward  cut- 
ting of  the  main  river.  These  passages  range  in  width 
from  70  feet  or  more  to  narrow  rifts  which  just  admit  of 
passage.  As  a  general  rule,  the  highest  level  passages  are 
the  loftier  and  broader.  Cutting  through  from  the  up- 
per part  of  the  cave  to  the  lowest  level  are  a  set  of  gigan- 
tic pits  commonly  called  "domes,"  such  as  Gorin's  Dome, 
Mammoth  Dome,  the  Maelstrom,  etc.  These  have  been, 
and  sometimes  still  are,  the  seat  of  waterfalls  which  have 
cut  all  the  way  from  the  sandstone  roof  down  to  the  per- 
manent water-level,  or  to  some  harder  bed  which  still  re- 
sists their  action.  Besides  these  excavated  features,  there 
are  a  number  of  downfalls  which  make  passages  from  one 
level  to  another,  ivnd  some  rifts  which  may  possibly  be  the 
work  of  earthquakes.  This  is  the  framework  on  which  the 
processes  of  excavation  and  deposit  have  built  many  beau- 
tiful structures.  The  flutings  of  running  water  and  the  in- 
crustations arising  from  the  crystallization  of  carbonate 
of  lime  on  the  walls  in  very  fantastic  forms  have  together 
done  much  to  give  grace  to  what  is  else  only  weird  and 
peculiar. 

Though  the  cave  furnishes  some  scenes  of  great  beauty, 
its  most  imposing  efi'ects  arise  from  the  great  size  of  some 
of  the  halls  and  the  majestic  dignity  of  its  domes.  In  de- 
tail of  ornament  it  is  inuch  exceeded  by  the  grottoes  of 
Adelsburg  in  the  Tyrol,  by  Wyers'  Cave  in  Virginia,  as 
well  as  by  many  of  the  other  caves  of  this  immediate 
neighborhood  ;  but  for  grandeur  none  can  excel  some  of 
the  scenes  of  this  cave.'  Perhaps  the  finest  of  its  effects 
will  be  found  in  the  Star  Chamber,  where  pendent  stalac- 
tites, each  tipped  by  a  bright  reflecting  point,  catch  the 
gleam  of  a  concealed  light,  and  imitate  with  their  faint 
twinkling  glow  the  stars  of  the  firmament  in  a  manner 
which  is  bewilderingly  like. 

To  get  the  general  history  of  this  cavern  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  take  what  is  now  going  on  in  this  and  neighboring 
caves.  In  all  of  them  which  extend  down  to  the  water- 
level  of  the  region  where  they  arc  found  we  find  the  water, 
gathered  in  the  surface-beds,  on  its  road  to  the  main  river 
in  streams  some  of  which  arc  rivers  in  volume.  This  water, 
by  its  passage  through  the  humus  bed,  has  become  charged 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  gas 
while  it  is  present  in  water  gives  to  it  the  power  of  taking 
up  a  certain  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  thereby  of 
dissolving  the  walls  of  the  channels  through  which  it  flows. 
Where  the  water  courses  in  a  considerable  stream  this  dis- 
solved limestone  is  carried  away  into  the  o|ien  river  and 
thence  to  the  sea ;  when,  however,  the  stream  is  minute  and 
trickling,  the  atmosphere  may  take  up  most  of  it.  when  it 
appears^on  the  ceiling,  and  the  result  is  a  rapid  preciiiita- 
tion  of  the  lime  in  the  shape  of  stalagmite  or  stalactite. 
Even  when  the  evaporation  is  small,  the  loss  of  the  carbonic 
acid  from  the  exposure  of  the  water  in  a  thin  sheet  to  the 
air  causes  a  largo  part  of  the  suspended  lime  to  be  thrown 
down.  Thus,  to  the  same  ]irocess  under  dilTcient  conditions 
wo  owe  the  formation  of  chambers  and  channels  and  their 
more  or  less  complete  closure  by  stalactitic  masses.  In 
this  as  in  many  caverns  entire  chambers  have  been  closed 
by  the  deposit  i)f  these  masses.  There  is  a  regular  passage 
from  the  formation  of  a  cavern  to  its  oblileratiou  ;  while 
strong  currents  sweep  through  it.  everything  tends  to  enlarge 
it  to  the  limit  of  strength  of  the  walls  anil  roof;  as  soon  as 
the  water-currents  weaken,  then  begin  the  actions  which 
lead  to  its  closure.  As  a  whole,  the  Mammoth  Cave  is  now 
shrinking  in  size.  The  accumulation  of  dust  upon  the 
floor  has  already  gone  far  to  diminish  its  size  in  the  larger 
cbamhcrs.  Thi's  dust  is  composed  of  the  waste  from  the 
roof  and  walls,  together  with  the  waste  of  living  and  the 
remains  of  the  dead  animals,  chiolly  rats  and  bats,  which 
inhabit  the  cavern.  There  are  at  least  three  snocies  of  fiah 
and  a  number  of  insects  peculiar  to  this  and  the  neighbor- 
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inp;  oavoK,  whioh  with  a  blind  oruyflHh  mtikn  up  tho  Hut  of 
ciivorii'iiriiiiiulH  to  iibout  twonty  him-itIi-h.  Ni-iirly  all  tln!M« 
iiiMort  loiiiiH  iins  Miciii)  or  U'hh  uloMcly  iillin'I  {n  iIhimo  of  Ihc 
lu'i^^lilmrin^  oiit<rr  vvorhl,  yvt  tliu  (lifiVn-ncrH  aro  quite 
(inoii^li  III  cntitlu  tlicin  to  mnk  uh  iliHtiiirt  Hntjcioti.  It  in 
itiiiMiM.-ilbU;  to  tvxii^i^tM-iiti^  titii  vultiu  of  tliiK  oviilr'turo  in  iho 
l^n-iit  (lUdHlions  eoiiiicr-tiMl  witli  tlm  origin  "f  M|MM'i('H.  Then! 
can  l)r  no  doubt  tlmt  wo  biivc  hiTu  orj^jinii;  forin«---not  only 
insfcti*.  but  vorlobriit(!rt  uh  well— in  the  very  iir<»eem(  of  be- 
coniin;^  filteil  for  ebiuiKeil  eonditioiiM  of  life.  There  arc  hcv- 
onil  foruiH  where  the  oyen.  the  iiiont  bi»;bly  orj^iinized  of  all 
tho  or^unM,  iiro  ilimipiieiirinj;  or  Imvtf  (juite  viuiiptbed. 

I)  |ion  the  iiniiorttint  que-'ti">n  of  the  jinti(|uity  of  the^e  euv 
ems  the  ^ceoIo;;iruI  evidence  le!id-4  to  the  roinduHion  ihiit  leuM 
than  1.01)0.1)1)1)  yearn  Ims  Hiilliccd  for  their  iirodudioii.  Ah 
this  |M'riod  in  loan  tluin  the  hundredth  of  the  lime  whieh 
ban  doubtlesn  elupHed  nineo  the  introduetion  of  life  on  tlic 
earth,  the  riipidity  of  the  proireHH  is  relatively  ti^ant.  It 
ini;;ht  be  experted.  from  the  fact  that  orj^anie  life  (;ener- 
ullv  has  been  profoundly  aflVct^-d  by  existence  in  the  eon- 
ditioMM  alforded  by  eaverns.  that  biiuian  beinj^H  wouhl  (iml 
Hoiiie  peculiar  effects  from  wpendinj;  niueb  time  in  them. 
Art  far  as  observed,  tbo  effect  upon  touristH  \h  much  the 
same  as  that  <d)tiiined  by  a  ;;reat  chan;;e  of  (dimiite.  Tho 
temperature  of  the  cave  is  uniformly  at  !>'.*'^  K.  The  air  i.-* 
very  clear,  bein;;  free  from  dust  and  from  tho  odors  of  vej;- 
etation.  t'oinini^  from  it  out  Into  tbo  forest,  wo  perceive, 
in  Mummor-timo,  a  womlorful  transition  from  the  pure  to 
the  ijupure  air.  Tho  utter  chani^e  from  the  ordinary  eon- 
ditions  of  life  without  to  this  air  of  marvellous  purity  givo)* 
great  relief  to  many  diseases  of  tho  respiratory.  dij;ostivc, 
anil  norvouH  systems.  Some  nnintellij;ent  efforts  to  incrcaft 
those  effects  by  prolonged  residence  within  the  eavo  have 
been  attended  by  damaging  results  from  the  want  of  Hun- 
sliiiie.  Hut  taken  in  moderation,  exorcise  within  the  ca\'o 
has  undoubtecl  therapeutic  value.  Tourists  desirous  of 
getting  the  best  cfl'cets  in  the  way  of  health,  as  well  as  en- 
joyment, should  spend  a  month  in  tho  study  of  this  and  a 
half  )li)/.en  other  neighboring  caverns.        N.  S.  iSllALKU. 

Mamoon',  or  Nitmun*  Al  f  Abui,  Ann.vs  AnnAi.LAiO. 
tho  seventh  caliph  of  the  Abbassido  dynasty,  b.  at  Itngdiid 
in  7H(i.  asonof  Ilaroun-al-llaschid  ;  was  invested  with  the 
government  of  Khorassan  in  HOD,  and  ascended  tho  throne 
Oct.  4,  8i;{,  after  tho  deposition  of  bis  elder  brother.  He 
was  a  great  pntron  of  science  nnd  literature,  collected  many 
(Ireek  and  Hindoo  manuscripts,  and  made  ISagdad  tho 
centre  of  learning,  lint  in  other  respects  his  government 
WHS  weak  ;  tho  outlying  provinces  declared  themselves  in- 
dependent, and  oven  over  Kgypt  and  Syria  his  authority 
was  merely  nominal.  Visiting  (^airo  in  SUO,  Al-Mamoon 
was  induced,  liy  tbo  current  legends  of  immense  treasures 
concealed  in  the  pyramids  (tf  (ii/.ch,  to  attempt  an  entrance 
into  the  (Jreat  Pyramiil,  of  whi<'h  the  proper  entrance- 
passage,  though  previously  known  to  tho  Ilomans.  had  been 
lost.  His  workmen,  after  long  and  toils<mie  labor,  succeeded 
in  striking  tho  descending  passage,  which  the  Romans, 
<i reeks,  and  Persians  had  known,  at  its  point  of  junction 
with  tho  ascending  passage,  which  had  been  sealed  up  by 
tho  builders  and  had  remained  undiscovereil  fur  .".000  or 
4IU)()  years.  Effecting  a  forced  passage  aroumi  tho  obstruc- 
tion, he  made  his  way  at  length  into  what  has  since  been 
ca!le<l  "tho  king's  chamber,"  and  found,  to  reward  his 
pains,  no  other  object  but  the  solitary  sarcophagus  of 
Cheops.  Tho  forced  passage  above  referred  to  is  still  the 
only  way  of  access  by  which  visitors  can  reach  the  interior 
of  the  pyramid.  In  827  ho  joined  tho  heteroibix  sect.  Mo- 
tasalis.  which  considered  tho  Koran  a  cretited  work  anrl  not 
eternal.  I>.  Aug.  0,  834,  on  tho  outbreak  of  a  war  with  tho 
llyzantino  emperor. 

Man  [Teutonic,  from  Aryan  matt,  "to  think:"  San- 
skrit, inrnti,  "thinker"].  The  ."cicntitic  study  rjf  man  is 
now  tiuite  generally  pursued  under  two  designations — An- 
thropology and  Ethnology.  Those  can  hardly  be  consid- 
ered two  sciences,  for  the  two  departments  of  inquiry  are 
in  sti  many  ways  connected,  in  subject-matter,  method, 
and  aims,  tliat  the  division  seems  somewhat  arbitrary 
and  indistinct.  The  division  in  question  is  comparatively 
recent,  is  not  universal  nor  sharply  defined,  and  is  mainly 
duo  to  the  dilforent  ends  at  which  investigators  have  aimed. 

.\nthrop(dogy,  as  tho  term  is  now  uscil,  may  be  defined 
as  the  study,  according  to  scientific  metluMls  and  pro- 
cesses, of  tlie  relation  of  man  to  tho  whole  body  of  lower 
animals.  If  the  hypothesis  of  evolution,  as  taught  by  the 
tJroek  phih)so]ibors  before  Socrates,  and  formulated  and 
expounded  by  Democritus  and  Lucretius,  and  in  later 
times  by  Spencer,  be  ai'ocjited.  the  departn\ent  of  inquiry 
involves  tlio  relation  of  man  to  all  the  forms,  forces,  and 
phenomena  of  nature.  Thus  considered,  anthropology  is 
but  an  insignitioant  branch  of  tho  general  science  of  life, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable;    which  itself  is  again  in- 


cluded In  tho  Ktill  wider  ronffc  of  general  phynlcii.  All 
alike  are  includi*'!  In  the  dimruHHJon  of  llio  bypotboKiit  of 
evolution,  which  HuppoHoi  all  beingH  and  thingn  to  have 
been  develojted  by  iiilierenl  dynaiiiirr  agencies  from  univor- 
Hally  diflused  and  ihllnituniiiially  minute  parlick-M  of  Inor- 
ganic matter,  (living  to  nnlhropology  tliiM  hreudth  of 
meaning,  dintinctni'MM  of  definition  and  etuiotifieution  paro'<-N 
away,  and  the  leiid«rncy  of  thought  in  to  become  vague  and 
Hpoeulative.  Observation  in  likely  to  give  plaeo  to  liypolb 
optif,  an<l  we  are  in  danger  of  reproducing  in  all  iti  ep*'i'ii 
tial  eleinentft  the  methods  of  the  pre  Horratie  era  in  (« ree'-<  . 
Ilenee.  cautious  invcHtigatorM  who  peek  to  ef<tabliMh  the 
ufliliation  of  man  to  tho  lower  aninmlf  by  deneent  confine 
themsi'hes  to  the  ntudy  of  the  relation  of  man  to  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  and  take  the  name  of  anthropobigixlH,  from 
the  fact  that  tho  discovery  of  tho  origin  of  man,  rallicr 
than  bis  migrations  and  tribal  relutionH,  if)  tho  ultimate 
aim  of  all  tlniir  studioM. 

When  we  assume  tho  origin  of  man  on  tho  earth  an 
Hcientilically  beyond  the  limits  rtf  human  obr<ervation,  a 
fcries  of  problems  present  tbeniHelvef".  alt  of  which  arc  'jf 
great  intt^rest  anrl  importance.  Among  thefe  are  (I)  tho 
geological  period  of  tho  introduction  of  man  among  the 
fauna  of  the  earth  ;  (2)  whether  man  has  had  bis  origin  in 
one  centre  or  many  :  {■!)  whether  man  belongs  to  one 
species  or  many;  {\)  what  mo<lifving  effect  the  external 
agencies  of  nature  have  exerted  upon  him;  {.'))  what  in- 
f1uen(!u  natural  ftclcction  anrl  survival  of  tho  fittest  have 
ha<l  in  rlfvdoping  an<l  improving  varieties;  (0)  the  in- 
fluenr-e  of  intermi.\lure  of  different  ."tockw  or  racoH :  (7)  the 
directir)n  and  influence  of  migration  as  conncclcrl  with 
food,  climate,  ami  institutions.  In  all  these  problems  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  objective  point  in  tho  investigation 
is  (in  general)  man's  relation  to  his  fellows. 

Whether  man  is  consirlered  as  belonging  to  tho  Fame 
species  or  rlifferent  sijecies  of  the  same  genus,  the  aim  of 
the  investigator  is  the  tribe,  tho  nice,  the  nation,  llcnco 
wo  see  the  i)ropriety  of  the  name  ethnology  for  such  in- 
quiries. Wlielhcr  it  is  wise  thus  to  confine  the  attention 
exclusively  to  specific  points  in  a  general  subject  in  which 
the  facts  anrl  laws  involved  aro  so  related  that  they  all 
modify  and  affect  each  other,  an<l  where  nearly  the  same 
range  of  investigation  is  required  for  each,  may  well  bo 
doubterl.  Possibly,  all  that  Is  gained  in  simplicity  and 
exactness  is  lost  in  breadth  of  view  and  correct  interjire- 
tation  of  tho  phenomena,  heaving  out  of  view  the  at- 
tempt to  separate  these  branches  of  inquiry  as  such,  we 
shall  present  a  rapid  outline  of  tho  points  of  most  import- 
ance in  tho  general  subject  of  man's  relations  to  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  anrl  to  his  follows. 

Tlio  greater  jtart  of  the  problems  involved  in  tho  study 
of  man  belong  to  what  W  hcwcil  calls  the  paIa*tiological 
sciences,  in  which  wo  reason  from  effect  to  cause,  seeking 
from  phenomena  actually  existing,  described,  an*!  classified 
to  ascertain  their  origin  and  causes.  The  e.-tisting  facts 
of  the  science  of  man  must  be  sought  out  and  classified 
before  there  can  be  any  arlequate  solution  of  problem? 
which  lie  beyond  observation.  Tliose  inquiries  with  which 
anthropologists  aro  mostly  conversant  lie  in  the  direction 
of  search  after  origins  and  causes  of  existing  facts.  As 
analysis  must  always  precede  synthesis,  and  as  phenomena 
must  be  known  antl  classified  before  we  can  make  any 
legitimate  search  after  causes,  so  ethnology  should  pre- 
cede tho  discussion  of  tho  problems  which  of  late  have 
been  includerl  under  the  name  of  anthropology.  It  may 
be  suggested  that  a  division  of  the  science  of  man  analo- 
gous to  that  arlopted  in  astronomy  woubl  be  more  con- 
ducive to  clearness  of  thought  than  that  which  has  pre- 
vailed. If  inquirers  had  been  willing  to  subdivirlc  eth- 
nology into  descriptive  an<l  physical,  much  misapprehen- 
sion anrl  confusir)n  wr)uld  have  been  avrddcrl.  Tho  early 
investigatr)rs,  like  BulTon  anrl  Illumenbach.  assumed  raan 
to  be  a  distinct  species,  anrl  dcvoteri  themselves  first  of  all 
to  a  survey  of  the  elements  which  distinguish  and  describe 
him  individually  and  in  society.  They  laid  a  basis  in 
carefully  classifier!  facts  before  they  proceeded  to  attack 
'  the  i>roblems  which  these  suggest  without  solving.  The 
I  natural  method  in  this  study  is  that  which  has  been  so 
fruitful  in  the  allied  science  of  geology.  In  an  expo- 
sition of  the  science  of  man  it  is  requisite  to  take  ac- 
count of  all  the  elements,  both  moral,  intellectual,  and 
I  ])hysical.  which  enter  into  his  constitution.  We  mu-t 
look  at  man  as  connected  with  inorganic  nature;  as  con- 
neetcrl  with  the  vegetable  and  animal  world;  as  an  intel- 
lectual and  moral  being;  as  a  social  being,  adapted  to 
political  organization  :  as  a  religious  being,  showing  every- 
where the  disposition  to  worship;  as  an  economical  being, 
showing  the  disposition  to  accumulate  possessions  far  be- 
yond the  necessities  imposed  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
seasons:  as  a  being  capable  of  forming  an  articulate  and 
written  language,  and  gathering  up  in  it  tbo  facts  and  ex- 
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perience  of  preceding  ages  in  the  forma  of  science,  history, 
and  litei-iUure.  The  subject  is  therefore  one  of  the  broad- 
est which  can  engage  the  human  mind.  It  touches,  on  the 
side  of  man's  material  organization,  the  facts  and  laws  of 
physics,  of  chemistry,  astronomy,  meteorology,  geology, 
general  zoology,  ana"tomy,  and  physiology.  On  the  side 
of  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature  it  involves  all  that 
man  has  accomplished  in  the  whole  range  of  thought  and 
action.  In  this  study  we  occupy  a  peculiar  and  unique 
position,  for  the  student  is  himself  the  type  and  represen- 
tative of  the  subject-matter  of  his  study.  He  is  both  sub- 
ject and  object.  He  surveys  the  whole  field  of  objective 
nature  to  distinguish,  to  classify,  and  to  interpret,  and 
then  turns  upon  himself  to  ascertain  the  relation  which  he 
sustains  to  the  facts  and  laws  which  he  has  collected  and 
arranged  into  a  reasoned  and  coherent  system.  Moreover, 
man  finds  that  the  world  of  external  nature  and  the  world 
of  self-conscious  and  reasoning  activity  within  him  are 
mysteriously  united  in  his  own  person.  By  his  physical 
organization  he  is  a  part  of  the  vast  plan  of  external 
nature.  By  his  intellectual  and  moral  being  he  is  con- 
scious of  standing  above  every  other  form  of  animal  na- 
ture, and  dwelling  in  a  world  of  thought  apart  from  them 
all. 

When  we  apply  to  this  subject  the  methods  of  scientific 
investii'ation,  and  survey  the  whole  phenomena  of  our  com- 
plex being,  we  find  the  elements  of  free-will,  self-conscious 
intellio-encc.  and  capacity  for  moral  distinctions  factors  so 
important  that  thev  throw  all  physical  phenomena  into  the 
shade  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  only  by  conscious,  and  often 
severe,  effort  that  we  are  able  to  examine  with  adequate 
attention  the  elements  of  our  nature  which  we  have  in 
common  with  the  inorganic  and  animal  world.     The  his- 
tory of  man  is  so  much  that  of  his  moral  and  mental  na- 
ture and  activity  that  we  are  in  danger  of  undervaluing 
the  study  of  man  as  an  animal — closely  related  to  the  world 
of  matter  around  him.  and  of  which  his  body  forms  a  con- 
stituent part.      These  more  obvious  and  important  ele- 
ments in  man's  nature  first  claimed  attention.     It  was  only 
after  these  had  been  studied  and  classified  that  the  study 
of  man  as  an  animal  became  prominent  as  a  branch  of 
science.     Like  all  neglected  subjects  of  inquiry,  when  at 
last  it  gained  the  ear  of  the  world  extravagant  expectations 
were  raised  and  extravagant  claims  put  forth  on  its  behalf; 
and  a  tendency  is  now  shown  in  the  direction  of  the  other 
extreme.     With  many  naturalists  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual is  sunk  in  the  i>hysieal,  and  those  elements  which  so 
widely  separate  man  from  beast  are  considered  as  simply 
developments  of  the  animal  instincts.     But  however  this 
may  be,  no  student  of  the  nature  of  man  can  ignore  his 
relations  to  other  parts  of  the  animal  and  inorganic  world. 
These  relations  throw  the  most  important  light  upon  all  the 
problems  of  life,  mind,  and  society,  and  are  equally  im- 
portant to  the  psychologist,  the  historian,  the  theologian, 
and  the  .statesman.      In  the  investigation  of  this,  as  of 
every  department  of  nature,  sound  method  requires  that 
we  take  into  account  all  the  phenomena  presented,  each  in 
its  completeness  .and  natural  relations,  and  estimate  their 
value  in  accordance  with  their  relative  weight  and  bearing 
on  the  problems  before  us.     Unfortunately,  psychologists, 
naturalists,  and  linguists,  while  properly  confining  them- 
selves to  their  own  specialties  as  bearing  on  man's  nature 
and  orio-in,  have  quite  generally  undervalued  the  labors  of 
each  other,  and  too  much  neglected  the  results  of  each 
other's  inquiries  in  drawing  their  conclusions. 

When  wo  contemplate  carefully  the  order  of  nature,  we 
find  the  elements  of  a  plan  or  system  which  shows  progress 
in  the  unfolding  of  its  parts  from  the  lower  and  simpler 
forms  of  existence  to  the  higher  or  more  complex.     Each 
department  of  nature  becomes  higher  through  the  addition 
to   itself   of  something   in    organization   and    endowment 
which   the   next   below   it  docs   not   manifest   or   possess. 
Consequently,  each  department  above  the  lowest  subsumes 
into  itself  a"ll  that  is  inferior,  and  varies  from  the  order 
next  below  it  by  something  now  and  real  which  is  adiled. 
Upon  the  reality,  distinctness  in  character  and  function 
of  these  <-./(/"(  elements  of  difference  rests  the  possibility 
of  real  scientific  classification  in  natural  history.     As  the 
differences  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  form  succes- 
sive additions  to  a  common  original  (ilan  or  system  of  or- 
ganization, wo  may  expect  to  find   in   each   some  vague 
forcshadowings  or  prophecies  of  the  attributes  and  charac- 
teristics wliieh  when  actually  added   will  mark  the  next 
higher  forma.     The  crystal  suggests  to  the  imagination  by 
its'recunent  uniformity  the  hereditary  life  ami  organiza- 
tion of  the  plant.     The  plant,  as  it  turns  to  the  sun  or 
shrinks  from  the  heat  of  the  hand,  foreshadows  without 
exemplifying   the  nervous  system.     When  in  the  animal 
kingdom' we  examine  the  various  genera  an.l  species,  wo 
find  an  economy  of  thought,  so  to  speak,  in  the  principles 
which  underlie  their  organization.    Wo  seo  tho  develop- 


ment of  single  sets  of  organs  by  additions  which  constitute 
specific  differences,  while  the  generic  character  remains 
unchanged.     The  higher  animals  have  capacities  which 
areva-'ue  and  indistinct  analogues  of  the  vast  endowments 
and  godlike  reason  of  man.     Hence,  we  find  in  the  earliest 
thought  a  tendency  to  look  upon  all  the  varied  forms  of 
nature  as  outgrowths  of  one  substance,  endlessly  modified, 
but  without  essential  and  fundamental  differences.     The 
doctrine  of  a  chain  of  beings,  all  the  links  of  which  are 
connected  with  each  other— a  disposition  to  sink  all  the 
varieties  of  nature  into  one  multiform  unity  of  existence 
—shows  itself  among  the  early  Greek  philosophers,  and, 
under  various   modifications,  the  same  idea   prevails    in 
the  systems  of  the  East.     At  some  times  the  tendency 
has  been  to  assume  a  material  substance  as  the  common 
basis  of  all  forms  of  physical  and  mental  existence  in  the 
universe,  and  at  others  to  assume  an  ideal  or  spiritual  one. 
Philosophers  in  ancient  and  modern  times  have  oscillated 
between    these  opposite  assumptions,  and  idealism    and 
materialism  have  been  alternately  predominant  throughout 
the  history  of  thought.     These  altern.ations  in  modes  of 
thouo-ht  agree  in  the  resolution  of  all  things  into  a  unity 
of  existence  without  will  or  consciousness,  and  in  referring 
all  the  varieties  of  present  existence  to  the  dynamic  agency 
of  laws  which  arc  independent  of  all  intelligence.     This 
search  after  unity  is  common  to  both  schools  of  thought, 
and  the  method  and  formulas  of  each  may  be  interchanged. 
Hence  the  surprising  facility  with  which  men  have  passed 
from  a  system  of  idealistic  to  a  system  of  materialistic  de- 
velopment.   In  each  theory  the  unconscious  passes  into  the 
conscious.     The  cosmos  begins  without  thought  or  will, 
but  finally  works  out  both  by  a  necessary  process  of  differ- 
entiation.    The  unconscious  has  its  outcome  in  the  con- 
scious, the  necessary  in  the  free,  the  chaos  in  the  cosmos.  The 
one  system  supposes  a  universally  diffused,  ideal  existence 
without  specific  form,  will,  or  consciousness ;  the  other,  a 
universally  diffused,  undifferentiated  matter,  uncreated,  and 
uncontrolled  by  mind  or  will.     In  each  of  these  systems 
the  search  is  for  unity  of  things  as  distinguished  from  a 
unity  of  creative  power  and  formative  intelligence. 

The«e  theories,  substantially  one  in  method,  stand  over 
against  that  which  finds  the  unity  that  satisfies  the  thought 
in  an  intelligent  and  free  First  Cause  of  all  things.  As 
distinguished  from  the  theories  which  find  the  origin  ol 
bein>'s°  in  a  necessary  dynamic  and  unconscious  agency 
workin-  in  a  self-existent  substratum,  this  theory  regards 
nature  as  the  outcome  of  a  mind  and  will  working  out,  in 
form,  space,  and  time,  a  complicated  series  of  ideas  or 
thou.'hts  which  antedate  as  plan  or  thought  their  exhibition 
in  the  universe  of  m.atter.  Both  .systems  make  use  legiti- 
mately of  the  term  "  development."     But  with  the  one  de- 


velopment is  of  the  unconscious  by  the  unconsciou.s,  without 
foreseen  aim  or  purpose  or  volition  :  with  the  other,  de- 
velopment "  is  conversant  with  a  series  of  ideas  consciously 
apprehended,  the  order  and  relations  of  whose  appearance 
in  time  are  determined  by  a  free  intelligence  and  will  ade- 
quate to  the  results  produced.  It  implies  a  self-cxistent 
cause  to  whose  agency  the  substance  and  form  of  all  the 
varieties  of  nature  are  due,  and  whose  continuous  existence 
in  time  and  space  is  the  permanent  basis,  ground,  and  cause 
of  that  universal,  orderly  activity  which  we  designate 
collectively  as  the  laws  of  matter  and  mind.  The  ideali-st 
aflirms  that  the  universally  diffused  non-material  substance 
becomes  self-conscious  in  the  mind  of  man  :  the  materialist 
finds  that  the  diffused  unorganized  matter  reaches  sell-con- 
sciousness and  the  power  of  thought  by  successive  differen- 
tiations, and  increasing  complexities  of  combination  in  tho 
human  body.  Both  find  the  origin  of  the  univcr.se  of 
things  and  beings  in  a  unity  of  chaotic  exis  ™cc without 
a  presiding  mind.  Both  alike  are  compelled  hv  their  sys- 
tems to  deny  any  distinction  between  mind  and  bo.lj-tl  o 
one  resolving  the  body  and  all  forms  oi  matter  int.i  min,i 
the  other  resolving  mind  and  conscience   into  modes  ol 

™  He"oo  it  will  bo  seen  that  speculations  on  tho  origin  of 
man  logically  take  their  rise  ami  coloring  from  the  specu- 
lator's view  of  the  origin  and  constitution  ol  the  universe. 
If  there  is  no  dualism  of  mind  and  matter  in  man,  it  nat- 
nrally  follows  from  the  same  method  of  reasoning  that 
there  is  no  mind  which  controls  the  agencies  and  torecs  of 
nature.  It  follows  also  that  he  who  denies  the  dual  form 
of  existence  in  the  universe  is  driven  to  the  task  of  show- 
ing the  adequacy  of  inorganic  material  forces  to  produce 
thS  phenomena  of  life  and  thought,  cither  1^  diseovering 
the  actual  process  of  such  production,  or  by  snim-tliing 
like  an   approximate  vcrificiitiun   of  such  an  hypothesis— 


bv  ain.eaiiu"  to  analogous  facts  in  nature,  and  showing 
also  that  the  hviiothesis  of  mind  in  nature  and  "jr ,'17," 
soiitially  .Hit  of  accord  with  the  phciKUncna  to  which  both 
Beliools"of  thcuight  must  alike  appeal.  ,     ,b„„ 

Tho  subject  of  evolution  in  general  cannot  hero  bo  taken 
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up.     TthuH  bcon  iliHoiiMttcd  under  itx  nppropriato  httml.    Tn 

H[niiLl{infj  of  the  (loctriiio,  now  mo  wicloly  luivot^ittnl,  of  tlio 
ori;;iii  of  rnaii  IVotn  iintliropoiil  npcH,  w<?  iniiKt  Ix-  ;illo\v<'i|  to 
cjLiitinii  tlic  rt-iiflrr  iij;iiiri-(  "'oiifouiHliu;;  tlio  w<ir«In  "  evolu- 
tion "unit  "  law  "  Willi  coDrirli-  iiii'l  iriti*lli;j<?iit  funwH.  Miiiiy 
Rccni  to  fuppohc  that  tlicm^  tiM-iiiM  (It-nott?  iiciiuful  agency  in- 
ftcail  of  II  pro(;eHH.  Wlirn  tho  orij^in  of  Hpocif^x  in  naid  to 
b(i  duo  to  ovolution  wo  uho  a  fij^iiro  of  Hpocch  only,  and 
Kivii  (Mincrcti!  oxiKtcnco  t<»  a  nioro  al)Htra<'t  tcMin.  Tho  Irnn 
irt  Icj^ilinijitcly  uwrd  when  it  cxpn'^HCH  tlio  opinion  of  tlio 
wrUrr  thiif  tln!  croativi'  proccf'H  waM  nlow  ratlicr  than  t'ud- 
<I<-n,  iin'i  tliiit  tlio  proccwHOH  of  iTcation  woro  oriicrly  anil 
folluwiM)  a  tlirtn;;)it  or  plan.  Creation  throuf^h  evolution 
or  Iiiw  liaH  to  do  willi  the  (inir  and  order  of  aetion  of  tlio 
crt^itivo  forctr,  and  cannot,  in  any  intellii;ibte  himiho  of  tho 
torniH.  refer  to  tho  eoneretu  onlerly-aetinj;  force  whoHO 
Diode  of  ai^tion  theno  abf»traet  terniH  deMcrlbo. 

In  all  departinontrt  of  Koicntifur  inf|uiry  wo  noon  reach 
profunnrl  iny^terir»t  anil  insoluble  probleiiiM.  Around  lhc^<c 
both  dn;;  ma  tic  Mkeptiei-^ni  and  do^inatie  crerlnlity  luivo 
f(Mi;^ht  their  battle.^,  t^uontions  rcj;ar<Iinf^  ori^iiiw  havo 
been  most  fruitful  in  sii^^Kt-'^^'Off  those  luysterioiiH  prrd)- 
lein.-i.  Ile;^ardin;c  tlio  most  of  iheso,  scientifie  invcstlKii- 
tion  {nn<\  with  this  alone  this  discussion  in  conversant) 
gives  us  no  solation  whieh  (roiuiuands  our  conlidcnee  and 
excludes  all  difTieulIies,  The  hypothesis  of  evolution  pivcs 
us  III)  (duo  to  the  origin  of  those  substances  whiidi,  resist- 
iu'^  all  clieniical  reagents,  arc  calleil  simple;  it  gives  uh  no 
clue  even  to  the  origin  of  tliat  cosmic  vapor  which  is  pos- 
tulated as  the  material  basis  of  all  things.  Tho  origin  of 
life,  oven  if  wc  admit  the  unverified  hypothesis  of  sponta- 
neous general i(ui,  is  wrapped  in  mystery,  for  no  one  has 
detceled  the  real  nature  i.f  the  ehange  by  whieh  inorganic 
matter  is  supposed  to  pass  into  living  tissue.  If  wo  deny 
the  niaxini  nmne  tiufmnf  e.v  itru,  wo  liavo  only  pushed  tho 
ditliculty  one  step  farther  back.  We  may  attempt  to  traco 
tho  (U'igin  of  ciuiseiousness  to  refli-x  or  unt^mscious  activi- 
ty of  the  nerves,  but  in  the  attempt  we  arc  obligetl  to  as- 
sume the  existence  of  all  the  facts  and  laws  which  wc  seek 
to  iU!count  for.  The  origin  of  volition  is  equally  dark. 
We  are  conscious  of  freedom,  and  equally  conscious  of  ex- 
ternal conditioning  ageneies  which  we  must  take  into  ac- 
count. Hut  tlie  precise  rehition  to  each  other  of  these  two 
elements  entering  into  an  act  of  will  no  one  cnn  determine. 
We  lind  the  consciousness  of  freedom  and  those  elements 
whiidi  we  call  motives,  whether  external  or  internal,  coex- 
isting in  our  consciousness;  but  he  who  denies  tho  existence 
of  cither  for  tho  sake  of  referring  the  phenomena  to  a  unit 
of  explanation  sets  aside  the  very  problem  whieh  ho  seeks 
to  solve.  This  has  been  the  battle-ground  of  tho  ages,  but 
wo  are  no  nearer  tho  solution  of  the  ditTu-ulty  tlmn  were 
tho  (irceks  in  the  iigc  of  Zeno.  The  origin  of  human 
langna::;e  is  beset  with  the  same  difficulties.  AVc  must  as- 
sume the  two  fat- tors  (tf  conscious  intelligence  and  instinct- 
ive animal  impulse  in  all  our  attempts  at  explaining  the 
phenomena.  He  who  seeks  the  origin  of  sjicech  by  re- 
ferring it  either  to  intelligence  or  the  unconscious  motions 
of  the  nervous  organism  ahme  will  fail.  Tho  rcs<dution 
of  tho  originating  or  causal  agency  into  one  and  the  same 
force  must  assume  the  existence  of  a  part  of  tho  facts  for 
whose  origin  we  would  account. 

M'e  have  referred  to  this  general  problem  of  origins  n,s 
analogctus  in  character  to  that  involved  in  tlio  origin  of 
life  or  the  origin  of  man.  This  origin  cannot,  of  course, 
have  been  a  matter  for  observation.  Xo  man  can  be  sup- 
posed present  for  the  purposes  of  testimony  at  liis  own 
birth,  nor  can  he  have  been  a  witness  of  the  mode  or  pro- 
cess of  his  own  creation.  An  exhaustive  discussion  of 
the  }ir<d)lem  of  origins  would  bean  important  contribution 
to  scientific  method.  Wo  jiroposo  to  state  in  outline  the 
principal  hyjiothcscs  which  have  been  suggestecl  to  account 
for  tho  origin  of  man.  naming  some  few  obioctions  by 
which  these  hy]iothcscs  have  been  met.  (1)  The  hypoth- 
esis of  I>arwin  is  that  man  has  grown  by  a  series  of  modi- 
fications in  geological  time  from  some  extinct  form  of  the 
anthropiticl  apes — "  from  a  hairy  quailrnped  furnished  with 
a  tail  and  jiointed  ears,  arboreal  in  its  nabits,  and  an  in- 
habitant of  the  Ohl  World."  (Ih^Hrcnt  of  Mau,  p.  :J72.) 
Darwin  also  states  that  man  "since  he  attained  to  the 
rank  of  manhood  has  diverged  into  different  races,  or,  as 
they  may  be  more  apjiropriately  called,  sub-species."  .  .  . 
"  Nevertheless,  all  tlio  races  agree  in  so  many  unimportant 
details  nf  structure,  and  in  so  many  mental  peculiarities, 
that  they  can  be  accounted  for  only  through  inheritance 
from  a  common  progenitor." 

(2)  Mr.  A.  K.  Wallace,  who.  independently  of  Parwin. 
formulated  and  defended  tho  hypothesis  of  natural  selec- 
tion, denies  that  it  will  account  for  the  origin  »tf  man.  l^iko 
Darwin,  Wallace  aflirms  the  original  unity  of  man.  lie 
says  that  "  man  may  have  been — indeed,  must  have  been — 
once    a   homogeneous  race."  (Natural  Selection ^  p.  321.) 


On  tho  bnfliflof  man'ft  cxnmnttonfrnm  tho  action  of  the  lair 

of  natural  fteloction  n»  applied  to  unimulH,  he  findH  an  "ar- 
gument for  pliudng  mun  apart,  nn  not  only  the  bead  and 
culminating  point  of  the  grand  ferien  of  organic  nature, 
I  but  as,  in  Krjmi-degree,  a  nr-w  and  dintinet  order  of  being," 
(Xat.  >'»/,,  p.  ;i2(.)  The  argument  in  the  work  here  alluded 
to,  Khowing  that  man  in  by  hi"  nature  independent  of  Ibo 
law  of  natural  Hclcetion,  In  familiar.  We  have  not  cpacc  to 
reproduce  it.  Wallaee'H  general  concliiHion  if  that  an  ex- 
ternal intelligent  torce.  aeting  independently  of  tlioHC  lawn 
whieh  control  the  differentiatirm  of  the  animal  kingdfim, 
must  bo  postulated  to  account  for  the  Kpecial  phyical, 
mental,  and  moral  cndowmenlH  which  make  up  the  fpecific 
and  unique  nature  of  man.  ]fe  conchnlcM  that  "n  ftuperior 
intelligence  has  guided  the  development  of  man  in  a  definite 
direction  and  for  a  upccial  purpop-e,  junt  as  man  guidcN  the 
development  of  many  unimal  and  vegetable  forniH."  (Nnt. 

Si'f.,]u  :i.v.i.) 

(.'i)  Another  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  man.  difTcrinij 
from  br.th  these  just  named,  is  that  of  Carl  Vogt,  lie 
adopts  Darwin's  i(lea,  that  tho  law  of  natural  fcleetion 
accounts  fully  for  the  origin  and  cndowment-i  of  man:  but 
ho  positively  rejects  tho  idea  put  forth  by  Wallace,  that  a 
higncr  and  controlling  intelligence  is  necessary  to  account 
for  the  <'apaeitics  of  man,  and  assiimcH  that  man  ha**  de- 
scended not  from  one  form  of  anthropoid  apes,  aecordinf^ 
to  the  judgment  of  Darwin,  but  from  three  forms,  and  pojf- 
flibly  from  several,  ilis  words  are:  "  In  short,  we  cannot 
SCO  why  American  races  of  man  may  not  be  derived  from 
American  apes,  negroes  from  African  npcs,  or  negritos 
perlntps  from  Asiatic  apes."  After  speaking  of  the  "plu- 
rality of  raccH  as  a  fact  ""well  established,"  he  adds: 
"  Tlicn  all  these  facts  do  not  lead  us  to  one  common  funda- 
mental stock,  to  one  intermediate  form  between  man  and 
apo,  but  to  many  parallel  series,  which,  more  or  less  locally 
confined,  might  have  been  developed  from  the  various  par- 
allel series  of  the  apes."  [I.tciit.  on  ,\fitn.  p.  407.)  He  fur- 
ther says:  "Our  savage  ancestors  stand  opposed  to  each 
other,  stock  against  stock,  race  against  race,  species  against 
species. "  (/.ec^*.,  p.  (fiS.)  M>  thus  find  Car!  Vogt.  while 
adopting  tho  methods  of  Darwin,  arriving  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  difi'erent  tyjies  of  men  constitute  different  species, 
from  tho  fact  that  they  have  been  developed  from  different 
typos  of  monkeys. 

(4)  In  addition  to  those  we  have  the  evolutionist  hypothe- 
sis proper,  which  finds  the  origin  of  man,  as  well  as  of  all 
inorganic,  vegetable,  and  animal  forms,  in  successive  and 
continuously  coiinected  dilfcrentiations  and  integrations  of 
a  universally  diffused  ether.  With  this  school  man  is  but 
an  animal  more  highly  differentiated  than  the  mass  nf  his 
congeners  who  have  preceded  him  in  the  cosmical  process. 
The  complexity  of  liis  organization  constituting  the  only 
difference  between  man  and  the  other  animals,  to  this  com- 
plexity tho  genesis  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  capacities 
is  solely  to  be  attributed.  This  view  is  best  represented  in 
the  works  of  Herbert  Ppencer. 

(5)  Other  theories  arc  thus  described  by  Dr.  Daw.«on  (Storjf 
of  fCnrth  and  Man,  p.  1120) :  "  One  school  assumes  an  innate 
tendency  in  every  species  to  change  in  the  course  of  time. 
{Otrcn.)  Another  believes  in  exceptional  births,  cither  in 
the  course  of  ordinary  generation  or  by  parthenogenesis, 
( .\fivnrt,  /Vr;i«.)  Another  refers  to  the  known  facts  of 
reproductive  acceleration  or  retardation  observed  in  some 
humble  creatures.  ( Ih/ntt  tin>\  (\ipr.)  New  forms  arising 
in  any  of  these  ways  or  fortuitously  may.  it  is  supposed, 
bo  perpetuated,  and  increased  and  further  improved  by 
favoring  external  circumstances  ami  the  efforts  of  the  or- 
ganism to  avail  itself  of  these.  { f.aiuarcf:.)"  Closely  in 
harmony  with  these  views  are  those  adopted  by  the  an- 
cients, especially  of  the  Epicurean  school,  as  set  forth  in 
the  brilliant  poem  of  Lucretius  on  the  Xatm-r  t,/  Thinrja. 
The  difTerence  between  these  speculators  and  the  moderns  in 
knowledge  of  natural  history  is  enormous,  but  the  similarity 
in  methods  of  thought  and  statement  is  remarkable. 

When  we  examine  these  various  hypotheses  we  find  a  gen- 
eral agreement  in  assuming  that  man  has  been  derived  by 
generation  from  some  one  or  more  forms  of  lower  animal 
life.  But  we  are  struck,  on  closer  examination,  with  the 
great  want  of  agreement  in  the  methods  of  reasoning  and 
tho  arguments  adduced.  Spencer  and  Iliickel  seem  to  con- 
sider the  problem  of  the  origin  of  man  and  his  faculties 
as  included  in  tho  broader  problem  of  the  origin  of  life. 
Tn  this  they  see  no  insuperable  difficulty.  Indeed,  tho 
whole  system  of  evolution"  as  taught  by  Spencer  grounds 
its  claim  to  acceptance  ns  a  philosi>phy  of  the  universe  in 
its  ability  to  give  a  scientific  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
life  through  observed  modifications  of  matter  and  force. 
Darwin,  on  the  other  hand,  postulates  the  existence  of  liv- 
ing animal  germs  as  his  point  of  departure,  and  intimates 
his  belief  that  tho  origin  of  life  and  intelligence  in  tho 
lower  animals  is  a  hopeless  inquiry.     "  In  what  manner." 
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he  says,  "  the  mental  powers  were  first  developed  in  the 

lowest  organisms  is  as  hopeless  an  inquiry  as  now  life  at 
fir^t  originated.  The^e  are  problems  for  the  distant  future, 
if  they  are  ever  to  be  solved  by  man."  {Dencent  of  Man, 
p.  ;io.)  Prof.  Tyndal!  as  a  physicist  says:  "The  pas- 
sat^e  from  the  physics  of  the  brain  to  the  corresponding 
facts  of  consciousness  is  unthinkable.  Granted  that  a  def- 
inite thought  and  a  definite  molecular  acti<»n  in  the  brain 
occur  simultaneously,  we  do  not  possess  the  intellectual 
organ,  nor  apparently  any  rudiment  of  the  organ,  which 
would  enable  us  to  pass  by  a  process  of  reasoning  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  They  appear  together,  but  we  know  not 
why."     (Sclenti/ic  M(tfrria/i»iii,  Am.  ed..  p.  117.) 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  Wallace  denies  that  "  nat- 
ural selection  "  can  be  made  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
man.  His  great  ability  as  a  naturalist,  and  his  relation 
as  an  independent  discoverer  to  the  law  in  question,  give  to 
his  views  a  special  value  and  importance.  In  his  article  on 
the  "Limits  of  Natural  Selection  as  applied  to  Man"  (pp. 
3.*?4— .'jr>2),  referring  to  Mr.  Darwin's  care  to  impress  upon 
his  readers  that  natural  selection  has  no  power  to  advance 
any  being  much  beyond  his  fellows,  but  only  so  far  as  to  en- 
able him  to  survive  them  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and 
also  that  it  has  no  power  to  produce  modifications  which 
are  in  the  least  injurious  or  even  useless  to  its  possessor, 
or  out  of  proportion  to  its  degree  of  development,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  give  a  series  of  points  in  which  the  law  of  natural 
selection  fails  to  meet  the  considerations  which  Mr.  Darwin 
himself  lays  down  as  requisite  for  its  legitimate  applica- 
tion. Hence.  Mr.  Wallace  utterly  rejects  Darwin's  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  origin  of  man  from  the  anthropoid  ape, 
while  he  accepts  them  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  origin 
of  species  among  plants  and  animals  in  general. 

Equally  trenchant  and  irreconcilable  differences  may  be 
pointed  out  in  the  applications  and  modifications  of  this 
nvpothcsis  in  the  works  of  naturalists  who  have  in  some 
of  its  forms  adopted  it.  These  diff'erences  tend  to  confirm 
the  impression  that,  however  imposing  the  authority  under 
which  these  methods  of  accounting  for  our  origin  have 
been  put  forth,  they  still  await  scientific  verification,  and 
have  no  claim  to  be  accepted  as  catholic  truths  tested  by 
the  severe  processes  of  scientific  method.  As  working  hy- 
potheses they  may  all  be  useful.  They  may  aid  investiga- 
tors to  bring  out  new  or  neglected  truths;  but  so  long  as 
no  transition  fossils  bridging  over  the  gulf  between  man 
and  the  apes  can  be  produced,  so  long  as  the  system  de- 
pends upon  what  »'«y  ponsibly  have  been,  and  not  upon 
what  is  proved  as  fact,  we  may  reasonably  place  the  va- 
rious suppositions  regarding  the  origin  of  man  by  genera- 
tion from  lower  animals  among  the  immense  mass  of  unver- 
ified hypotheses  which  active  minds  are  continually  bringing 
to  the  surface  in  the  progress  of  inquiry.  In  addition  to 
the  difiiculties  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of  man  by  the 
hypothesis  of  evolution,  apart  from  an  informing  and  di- 
recting agency  (such  as  are  suggested  by  Wallace.  Mivart, 
and  others),  there  are  those  which  affect  the  system  as  a 
whole.  Thoughtful  naturalists  in  large  majority  affirm  that 
no  well-authenticated  instance  of  spontaneous  generation 
has  been  shown  ;  that  no  new  species  able  to  maintain  itself 
has  been  produced  by  the  hybrid  union  of  allied  families 
of  animals;  that  palaeontology  has  revealed  few  if  any  of 
the  manifold  series  of  transitional  forms  between  animal 
.«pecics  which  the  system  necessarily  implies  and  requires  for 
its  maintenance.  All  that  Darwin  really  claims  for  his 
hypothesis  in  its  application  to  man  is  that  it  mni/  be  true. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  Darwin  is  much  less  ]>ositive  in  his 
confdusions  than  his  pupils  and  followers.  He  concedes 
that  his  hypothesis  is  an  inference  from  premises  which 
are  not  seldom  speculative  or  doubtful.  In  all  sciences  in 
which  we  reason  from  phenomena  to  their  causes  we  can 
only  infer  a  possible  past  from  the  actual  and  ascertained 
present.  When  we  take  into  account  the  nature  of  the  in- 
quiry, and  the  serious  difficulties  which  have  led  so  many 
naturalists  of  the  highest  reputation  to  reject  it  entirely,  we 
can  safely  say  that,  whatever  may  become  true  in  the 
future,  at  present  the  hypothesis  is  unverified,  and  has  no 
legitimate  standing  among  the  seltleti  theories  of  natural 
science. 

When  we  take  into  account  the  laws  of  man's  mind,  hia 
use  of  articulate  language,  his  social,  moral,  and  religious 
constitution,  we  are  met  by  problems  which  arc  extremely 
difficult  of  explanation  on  any  hyp(»thcflis  of  evolution. 
Speaking  generally,  the  opinions  of  tliose  who  deny  to 
man  the  possession  of  a  mind,  with  its  constitution  and 
laws  of  action,  as  an  inherent  part  of  his  original  being, 
fall  naturally  into  two  classes.  The  first,  which  incluiies 
the  immense  majority  of  materialists,  hold  that  man  comes 
into  the  world  endowerl  with  sensibility  alone,  and  that 
contact  with  the  external  world  through  the  nervous  sys- 
tem comes,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  to  generate  the  capa- 
city for  acquiring  knowledge;  the  power  of  thought,  and 


all  those  fixed  modes  of  mental  action  which  psychologists 

of  a  different  school  call  the  primordial  laws  of  action  that 
are  native  to  mind,  whether  necessary  or  contingent  in 
their  nature.  With  these  the  development  of  intelligence 
originates  in  the  matter  of  the  nerves,  and  is  completed  in 
the  lifetime  of  each  human  being.  They  deny  that  the 
laws  of  mental  and  moral  activity  which  limit  and  con- 
dition all  possible  thought  are  laws  of  the  mind  as  a  dis- 
tinct entity.  They  find  by  analysis  no  such  elements. 
They  resolve  these  laws  or  limitations  of  all  thinking  into 
habits  or  associational  residua  which  have  been  developed 
by  the  activity  of  the  nervous  system.  Whatever  this 
school  may  attribute  to  the  development  of  capacity  by 
hereditary  influence  does  not  essentially  modify  these 
statements.  This  school  is  best  represented  by  the  elder 
Mill  in  his  Anafi/sia  of  the  Human  Mind,  The  second 
school  of  sensational  psychologists  is  best  represented  by 
Spencer.  In  contradiction  to  the  views  of  Mill.  Spencer 
finds  the  human  mind  conditioned  and  limited,  in  all  its  ac- 
tivity, by  necessary  laws  which  are  a  part  of  the  natural  fur- 
niture of  every  human  mind  now  existing.  In  this  respect 
he  agrees  with  the  spiritualistic  school  of  psychologists,  but 
he  attributes  the  existence  of  these  constitutive  laws  of 
thought,  which  do  not  yield  to  analysis  in  the  present  state 
of  man,  to  an  accumulation  of  hereditary  influences,  con- 
tinued through  an  indefinite  period,  which  had  their  origin 
in  the  relation  of  an  undifl"erentiated  sensibility  to  its  ma- 
terial surroundings.  He  disagrees  entirely  with  Mill  and 
his  school  in  his  estimate  of  the  actually  existing  facts  of 
the  human  mind,  and  the  analysis  of  these  facts  into  irri- 
tations of  the  nervous  tissue  of  each  man  after  birth.  He 
agrees  with  Mill  in  reference  to  the  process  by  which  these 
laws  of  mental  action  have  been  generated,  but  extends 
the  time  indefinitely  backward,  giving  almost  unlimited 
influence  to  the  law  of  heredity.  What  Mill  finds  to  be 
built  up  in  a  man's  lifetime.  Spencer  assumes  to  be  possi- 
ble only  as  the  accumulated  result  of  hereditary  influences, 
gaining  infinitesimal  increments  through  innumerable 
ages.  However  much  these  two  schools  diff'er  regarding 
the  facts  of  the  human  mind  and  their  analysis,  the  sys- 
tems are  both  liable  to  similar  criticism  and  present  similar 
defects  of  method.  Both  James  Mill  and  Sj)encer  found 
their  systems  upon  association  and  habit.  The  question 
naturally  arises :  What  are  the  conditions  necessary  for 
the  beginning  of  mental  habits  and  the  processes  of  asso- 
ciation ?  A  mental  habit  is  formed  by  going  through  a 
mental  process,  or  a  series  of  mental  processes,  so  fre- 
quently that  the  subject  of  them  acquires  great  facility  in 
the  operation — possibly,  a  facility  so  great  that  the  pro- 
cesses are  possible  without  a  conscious  act  of  will.  Asso- 
ciation is  the  power  to  recall  in  memory  mental  acts  or 
processes  which  have,  in  any  manner,  been  connected  with 
each  other.  Now,  habit  and  association  are  unintelligible 
terms  except  on  the  assumption  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  intelligence  as  already  existing.  For  two  objects  of 
knowledge  to  be  associated  with  each  other  there  must  be  the 
intelligence  to  apprehend  them  as  objects  of  knowledge — 
the  power  to  discriminate  them  from  the  self  and  from  each 
other,  to  note  their  distinguishing  marks  and  attributes  in 
time  and  space.  They  must  both  be  held  in  thought  at  the 
same  instant  as  actual  knowledge,  or  one  as  a  fact  of  know- 
ledge, the  other  of  memory,  or  both  as  facts  of  memory. 
If,  as  we  have  said,  a  mental  habit  is  formed  by  frequently 
going  through  a  mental  process  or  mental  processes,  man- 
ifestly habit,  like  association,  postulates  those  very  laws  of 
mental  activity  to  account  for  which  it  is  brought  forward. 
Both  the  system  of  Mill  and  that  of  Spencer  are  vitiated 
by  this  fatal  defect,  while  in  vitally  important  particulars 
they  contradict  each  other. 

The  difficuUies  which  attach  to  all  systems  that  seek  to 
account  for  the  powers  and  laws  of  the  mind  by  habit  and 
association  alone  are  illustrated  by  the  laws  of  human 
speech.  lianguage  is  the  instrument  of  human  thought 
more  emphatically  than  it  is  a  means  for  its  transmission. 
The  ruflest  forms  of  human  speech  involve  the  presence  of 
all  the  germs  of  a  complete  human  mind.  We  hear,  it  Is 
true,  of  languages  which  have  no  abstract  terms,  an<I  which 
indicate  no  p()wer8  beyond  the  rudimentary  instincts  and 
intelligence  of  animals.  But  when  we  attempt  to  unalyzo 
a  sentence  in  any  language,  however  uncultivated,  we  rec- 
ognize abstract  terms,  and  some  of  a  high  degree  of  gen- 
erality. We  find  always  subject,  object, and  predicate;  we 
can  detect  the  agency  of  all  the  laws  and  limitations  which 
make  up  what  wo  call  the  constitution  of  the  mind.  So 
completely  are  these  wrought  into  language  that  their  ab- 
sence from  it  is  im|>ossible  to  thought.  The  fundamental 
postulate  of  the  broad  distinction  between  the  thinker  and 
the  object  of  his  thought  is  a  recognized  elemeitt  of  uni- 
versal grammar,  and  language  becomes  unintelligible  or 
absurd  whenever  the  universal  laws  of  human  thought 
fail  of  rooognition.     A  complete  psychology  can  bo  readily 
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iIo'liMM'ii  truMi  tlic'  Mi'l(!si  liinfcuaffo  over  Apokcn.  No  nyH- 
Unn  whii-li  litilK  in  recu^^nizu  the  Itruail  cliHtim-Uon  bi'twccii 
lliul  in  until  wliinli  lliinkM  ami  fi;elM  aiif|  iiotn,  iiiiil  the  plie- 
nt)Tin'im  oC  Hhi  c.xtoriiiil  worlil,  cun  bn  Htatu«l  in  Imniun  Ian- 
j^ini;;t^  wiUioiit  an  inijdioil  eontra(li«*tion.  TIiim  <liiiili>'ni  nf 
thini^^ht.H  ami  tliiii^^  Htrikt'H  ho  iJoup  into  IanKiia;^c.  iin<l  in 
mado  HM  iiocuHHiiry  l>y  thu  eoiiHtilulioa  of  tlio  human  iniml, 
that  failuro  to  nn-oj^nizo  it  in  thouKlit  or  (^xproMhion  in- 
volvfrt  a  contrinlirlion.  Man.  iiH  u  thinker,  ntamlf*  by  hin 
iKT.-toniilitv  iipjirt  Ironi  tlm  univcrKu  in  whiuh  ho  live*. 
\\i\  itannot  in  thnui^ht  ruco^^ni/c  hiniHL'lf  uh  iih-ntical  witli 
univor?<;Ll  matter  or  niiivcrMal  niiml.  Thi;  reality  of  what 
tliink^,  a«  (listinj;iii^l'»''l  ''"""  *''"  material  worhl,  im  a 
eitmlition  of  our  kmiwli-il^e  of  the  material  worhl:  for  all 
kmi\vh'ili;i)  iiivolves,  iit  Imtlom.  a  iliHrrimiiiiilioti  hetwern 
tlie  thinker  ami  tlie  material  faet  whieh  lie  known.  Hence. 
neither  the  materialist  nor  tho  idualiht  eiin  formuhitu  hin 
theory  in  hin;;ua;^o  without  an  enKential  cMtntradietion  in 
terniM.  Tho  hi';;in!iin^  of  artienhite  speech.  n>*  well  uh  the 
he'^irniin;;  of  lhouj;ht,  iieee-Miirily  ]Mir'tuliit<'H  tlie  esneiilial 
ehiLnu'toriHtirs  of  miml  ami  its  hiw«,  howevur  imperfectly 
developcil  tliat  miml  may  hu. 

The  ijuestion  whether  man  Hhall  bo  clnflflcd  with  tho  an- 
iliropoiil  apes  or  separa(e<l  tVoin  tlie  animal  kin;;(lom  ban 
been  much  discusse  I  by  miluralists.  With  Hume  notcil  cx- 
cejitioMS  this  matter  has  been  determiiieil,  apparently,  by 
foregone  eonclusions  eoneerning  tho  ori;;in  of  man  by  j^en- 
onition  from  the  lower  animals.  As  this  is  a  matter  which 
alTects  the  naturalist  riither  than  the  (j;eneral  im(uirer,  an<l 
is  partially  involveil  in  what  has  already  been  said,  we 
waive  further  dis(-ussion. 

7V/C  (htifi/  nf  Mnn  was  generally  conceded  by  the  early 
naturalists — notably  by  Ituflon.  Illumenbaeh,  Linnanis,  and 
Vriuhar<l.  Virey,  whose  work  was  first  pul)lishet|  in  lSt)l, 
sooms  to  have  been  tho  first  amonj^  modern  mitnralists 
to  eall  in  rpiestion  the  specific  unity  of  man.  The  dis- 
cussion whieh  ensued  has  led  to  the  use  of  the  terms  unmo- 
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deny  the  unity  of  tho  human  race.  Virey  divicled  man 
into  two  species,  ftjundinj;  his  distinction  mainly  upon  the 
facial  anfjie  of  Camper.  In  182.'),  Uory  clc  St.  Vincent  di- 
viiled  man  into  fifteen  species.  In  l-Slifi,  Dcsmoulins,  who 
had  previously  rccoj^nized  eleven  species,  increased  the 
number  to  sixteen.  Jacquinot  in  ISIO  rccogni/ed  three 
speiMes;  Dr.  Morton,  twenty-two  "  families  ;"  Luke  Burke, 
sixty-three  species.  Agassiz  assumes  ei(;ht  centres  id"  cre- 
ation for  the  human  race,  althoufjh  there  is  some  difl'ercncc 
of  stiitement  in  his  earlier  an*l  later  writings.  Ho  held 
tho  men  of  those  difiorent  creations,  tbouj^h  difTerent  in 
orij;in,  to  be  one  in  thoir  intellectual  aiid  moral  nature. 
Nott  and  (rliddon,  in  their  Ti/prtt  of  Mnnkiud,  adopted 
generally  Agassiz's  views  with  reference  to  the  dill'crent 
centres  of  creation,  but  insisted  that  tho  men  of  diflVrent 
oriijins  constitute  fundamentally  different  species,  denying 
the  unity  of  moral  and  mental  nature  which  bad  been  af- 
firmed by  Agassi/..  This  hypothesis  was  naturally  ])rcssed 
into  the  service  of  tho  defenders  of  the  institution  of  sla- 
very, and  became  the  foundation  of  a  diplomatic  pnper  ad- 
dressed to  tho  British  government  upon  the  antislavcry 
agitation  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  We  are  struck,  in  this  enumer- 
ation of  difTerent  classifications  (whieh  might  be  indef- 
initely extended),  with  tho  extreme  dincrcnces  in  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  these  writers  have  arrived  both  in  respect 
to  tho  basis  of  classification  and  the  classification  itself.  It 
indicates  clearly  that  the  jiolygenists,  as  a  whole,  are  more 
fitallv  at  variance  with  each  other  than  they  are  with  those 
wlio  maintain  the  unity  of  man.  If  such  contradictory 
systems  id"  classification  were  to  be  put  forth  ci)neerning 
any  anhiml  as  well  known  as  man.  wo  should  be  inclined 
to  suspect  that  the  systems  of  classification,  taken  as  a 
whole,  were  vitiated  by  some  fundamental  error.  It  is 
easy  to  see.  without  contrasting  these  essentially  different 
systems  with  each  other,  that  they  arc  mutually  inconsist- 
ent and  destructive,  Tho  deductions  of  the  polygenists 
from  their  tbe;iries  vary  as  widely  as  the  theories  them- 
selves. Knox  { liticcs  of  Men)  denies  the  possibility  of  a 
change  of  habitat  for  man,  and  afiirms  that  Europeans  in 
America  aro  suflcring  a  sure  and  constant  deterioration  ; 
l>r.  Caldwell  (  Um'ti/  of  tfu-  Human  ilace)  is  eciually  confi- 
dent that  Kuropean  races  are  steadily  improving  in  Amer- 
ica. Koinbst  (in  Johnston  »  Phi/sicn!  Atfitt)  separates  man 
into  throo  species,  but  affirms  tliat  a  mixture  improves  the 
result;  Dr.  Nott  (  Ti/pes  of  Mittikintl)  denies  the  possibility 
of  a  permanent  union  of  the  different  species  of  man.  and 
appeals  for  proof  to  the  weakness  and  inferiority  of  the 
mulattoes  in  the  South.  From  these  specimen  illustrations 
of  tho  utter  absence  of  any  agreement  in  fundamental 
principles  on  tho  part  of  the  polygenists,  as  well  as  from 
tho  fact  that  their  underlying  principles  of  classification 
are  often  csf^cntially  contradictory,  we  are  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  have  undertaken  an  impossible  task  ; 


and  tho  proftamption  in  favor  of  tho  unity  of  the  huioan 
BpeeicH  Im  greatly  ntr«ngtlicned  by  the  diMHenfdonti  nnd  eon 
IrailictioiiH  of  ilH  m.ponenlM.  Tho  range  of  fiictM  bearing 
upon  tho  Htibject  of  the  unity  or  iion  unity  of  man,  and  tho 
inipcrfeetion  of  our  knowledge,  prfcMenI  great  ilifTicuUioH 
whiehover  hypotlio-in  wo  aff«ume.  The  niiturulifttH  who 
biivo  itHHumud  tho  unity  of  man  aro  numerouH  and  their 
authority  weighty.  From  IjnnuMio.  HufToii,  and  Itliimt-n- 
bach  to  tho  pro'^ent  day  tliero  huM  been  an  unliroken  lino 
(d'  HuccoHsion  of  ethnologihtK  who  hav<'  aflir/ned  tho  nitity 
of  thohiunan  riu;o.  So  far  a**  the  argiiinrnt  from  langnngo 
Ih  e<»neernod,  writers  on  comparative  pbl'ology  liavc  bi-en, 
with  f(!W  exceptions,  unaiiimotiH  that  it  point**  in  the  direc- 
tion (»f  unity.  Tho  rcmarkal>b-'  treati-e  by  ,\lr.  L.  H.  Mor- 
gan, published  by  tho  SmitliMonian  Institution,  on  77ie 
.S'ifHtiuii  of  ('oitnttnijnntittf  tin*/  AJfinilff  in  tfir  /fiinitin  /Vim- 
i7i/,  points  in  tlic  name  direi^tion.  Our  liiiiitM  forbid  any 
extended  citation  of  the  opinions  of  natiiralir<tM  niion  thin 
pfiinl.  Tiie  views  of  Darwin  and  Wallaei-  have  (teen  al- 
rearly  given.  I>e  l^uatrcfages  ( /injtport  aur  Un  friHjiia  tin 
V Aiithr'ipoloijii\Y.  Ii;s)  thus  sums  up  an  extended  and  val- 
uable diseusHion  of  the  point  in  nuestion  :  "The  conflict 
between  these  two  doctrincH  was  originally  cautied  by  dog- 
maticr  and  anti-dogmatic  (M»ntrover^ieH  which  originated  in 
the  last  century.  When  these  controversies  shall  have 
ceased,  when  tho  feeling  which  they  excite  Khali  have  been 
allayed,  all  wise  and  studioutt  inx-n  will,  I  am  entirely  con- 
fident, accept  of  monogenism  ;  for  it  will  bo  necessary  at 
last  to  rocognizo  the  fact  that  man.  a  simple  animal  so  far 
as  his  body  is  eon<'erned.  is  in  this  quality  subject  to  all 
the  laws  which  govern  anywliore  organization  and  life; 
and  scientific  monogenism,  with  which  alone  we  arc  Iiore 
e<)ncerncd,  is,  at  bottom,  only  tho  development  of  this 
truth." 

A  few  years  since  polygcnism  waH  popularly  supposed 
to  have  become  the  settled  creed  «»f  men  of  "advanced" 
views  in  science.  It  was  claimed,  indeed,  as  one  of  the 
jKiints  which  science  had  mtthd.  The  change  within 
twenty  years  is  noteworthy.  Mr.  E.  II.  Tylor  says  (art. 
"  Anthropology  '*  in  h'lin/r.  /int.,  J)th  cd.) :  "  On  the  whole, 
it  may  bo  asserted  that  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  man- 
kind now  stands  on  a  firmer  basis  than  in  any  previous 
ages.  It  would  be  premature  to  judge  how  far  the  prob- 
lem of  the  origin  of  races  may  be  capable  of  an  exact  so- 
lution, but  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years  countenances 
Mr.  Darwin's  prophecy  that  before  long  *  the  dispute  be- 
tween tho  monogenists  and  the  polygenists  will  die  a  silent 
nnd  unobserved  death'  {Itrxr'-nt  of  Mtin,  vol.  i.  p.  227)." 
When  wo  recall  the  extreme  confidence  with  which  tho 
doctrine  of  the  non-unity  of  man  was  put  forth  by  a  largo 
segment  of  naturalists  a  few  years  ago,  we  arc  taught  tho 
n'C(l  of  (-autiftn  in  the  occoptance  of  scientific  hypotheses, 
ami  lind  that  fashion  ancl  authority  prevail  in  science  as 
well  as  in  literature  and  philosophy. 

ylH^V/i/iVy  »/ ;lfa»i.— Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
determine  the  antiquity  of  man  by  refcrcnco  to  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  the  monumental  inscriptions  of  Egyjd.  and  the 
literature  of  Eastern  nations.  .Jewish  and  Christian  writers 
have  endeavored  to  settle  this  question  from  the  Pentateuch, 
but  the  continuity  of  the  chronological  record  embodied  in 
the  rentateuch  is  by  no  means  certain  :  and  the  Masoretic 
Hebrew  text,  the  LXX.  version,  and  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch greatly  differ  in  respect  to  their  chronology,  as  may 
be  seen  from  a  table  in  Poole's  (ImcHiM  nf  the  Earth  and 
Man  (p.  00),  which  is  reproduced  in  the  Hible  dictionaries  of 
Dr.  Smith  and  of  McClinlock  and  Stnmg  under  the  article 
"  Chrouolngy."  The  tendency  of  the  early  Church  was  to 
conform  its  chronological  sy.-:tein  to  the  indications  afforded 
by  tho  L\X.  Archbishop  Usher  {Chronolngia  Sacra, 
lilfiO),  foUowing  the  Hebrew  text,  fixed  upon  4004  B.  r.  as 
the  date  of  the  creation  of  Adam.  William  Hales  (.V<*ir 
Anaft/Mi't  of  Chronobujif,  ISOD-I  1 1.  taking  the  lAX.  as  his 
guide,  assigned  the  creation  of  Adam  to  U\\\  b.  c.  indi- 
cating a  reaction  in  the  Christian  Church  in  the  direction 
of  a  longer  chronology.  At  this  period,  it  should  be  recol- 
lected, the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  man  was  not  sharply 
discriminated  from  that  of  the  earth.  The  drift  of  Chris- 
tian opinion  with  reference  to  this  subject  is  further  illus- 
trated in  the  preface  to  the  O.rftrd  Chmnolofjiml  Tablet 
(ISI'.j).  which  says:  ''The  Scriptures  were  written  for 
nobler  anil  more  exalted  purposes  than  the  mere  transmis- 
sion of  dates  or  the  gratification  of  antiquarian  curiosity  ; 
and  hence  we  must  not  be  surprised  if.  on  topics  connected 
with  chronology,  we  fail  to  meet  with  the  information  we 
desire,  and  find  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  ascertain  the  precise 
time  at  which  some  of  the  most  important  transactions 
took  place.  This  increased  uncertainty,  however,  seems  to 
have  ar<iused  the  diligence  and  ingenuity  of  chronologcr?, 
who  have  compiled  system  upon  system,  without  adding 
much  to  our  stock  of  knowlcclge  respecting  the  remote  ogcs 
of  antiquity.     Thus,  for  example,  there  aro  not  less  thaa 
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three  hundred  different  dates  assigned  as  the  era  of  the 
Creation,  varying  in  the  extremes  no  less  than  3000  years  ; 
and    equal    uncertainty,    though    perhaps    not   extending 
to  an  equal  number  of  discordant  opinions,  prevails    re- 
specting other  eras,  and  perplexes  the  chronological  stu- 
dent at  every  step  of  his  inquiry."     The  tendency  of  opin- 
ion among  reverent  .students  of  the  Scriptures  is  still  further 
illustrated  in  the  fullowing  passage  from  Prichard's  Plnjs- 
ival  Ifigtnr;/  nf  Mankind  (vol.  v.,  1S47)  :   "By  some  it  will 
be  objected  to  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived  that 
there  exists,  according  to  my  hypothesis,  no  chronology, 
properly  so  termed,  of  the  earliest  ages,  and  that  no  means 
are  to  be  found  for  ascertaining  the  real  age  of  the  world. 
This  I  am  prepared  to  admit ;  and  I  observe  that  the  an- 
cient Hebrews  seem  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion,  since 
the  scriptur.ll  writers  have  always  avoided  the  attempt  to 
compute  the  period  in  question.  ...   In  no  one  instance, 
as  far  as  I  can  remember,  .  .  .  has  any  one  writer  alluded 
to  the  age  of  the  world."     Without  further  reference  ( which 
the  limits  of  this  article  will  not  permit)  to  critical  authori- 
ties, we  may  reasonably  question,  as  the  result  even  of  this 
meagre  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  opinions  of  some  of  the 
most  devout  and  competent  students  of  the  Bible,  whether 
it  was  the  design  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  reveal  either 
the  antiquity  of  man  or  the  antiquity  of  the  earth.     The 
tendency  of  opinion  in  this  direction  was  marked  and  clear 
before  recent  discoveries  of  fossil  remains  and  stone  imple- 
ments in   the  Drift  formation  had  specially  called  the  at- 
tention of  naturalists  to  the  general  subject.     A  note  on 
the   chronology    of  Genesis   in   the   Speaker's    Commcntnry 
(vol.  i.  p.  61)  affords   conclusive  evidence   that   the    best 
scholars  of  the  Church  of  England  fully  recognize  the  dif- 
ficulty of  determining  the  age  of  man  from  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

Fossil  human  bones  and  stone  implements  had  been 
found  during  the  eighteenth  century  in  such  situations  as 
led  to  the  supposition  that  they  were  deposited  in  the 
localities  where  found  previous  to  the  historical  period; 
but  down  to  the  time  of  Cuvier.  who  died  in  1S:!4,  they 
had  not  been  accepted  by  scientific  men  in  general  as  af- 
fording satisfactory  evidence  of  the  great  antiquity  of  man. 
From  the  time  of  Bouc  (1823)  there  was  a  gradual  increase 
of  evidence  in  this  direction,  but  only  so  late  as  1S3S  did 
the  discoveries  of  Boucher  de  Perthes  give  to  the  que.stion 
such  importance  as  to  command  the  attention  of  the  seien- 
tilio  world.  Subsequent  to  this  time  discoveries  similar  to 
those  of  De  Perthes  at  Abbeville  and  St.  Acheul  have  rap- 
idly multiplied.  The  discovery  by  Dr.  Keller,  in  1854,  of 
the  remains  of  lake-dwellings  in  "the  Swiss  lakes,  and  the 
exjdoration  in  1847  of  the  shell-heaps  in  Denmark  (though 
these  remains  are  incontestably  of  a  later  period  than  those 
fo\md  by  De  Perthes),  excited  the  public  mind  to  great 
activity  on  this  subject.  These  investigations  have  led  a 
large  majority  of  scientific  men  to  conclude  that  this 
geological  evidence  points  to  a  much  higher  antiquity  for 
m.an  than  had  been  commonly  assumed.  Attempts  have 
been  made  from  this  evidence  to  settle  a  definite  chronology 
for  the  human  race,  but  the  results  obtained  in  this  direc- 
tion have  been  as  ecmllieting  and  unsatisfactory  as  those 
arrived  at  by  chronological  writers  who  proceed  by  other 
methods. 

The  nature  of  primitive  man  has  been  much  discussed 
within  a  few  years  past  uniler  the  form  of  inquiries  into 
the  origin  of  "civilization  "  and  "culture."  Some  writers 
like  Whately  have  taken  the  ground  that  man  h.ts  never  in 
any  instance  emerged  from  barbarism  by  his  own  powers, 
inferring  from  this  assumption  that  civiliz.ation  must  have 
hail  a  supern.atural  origin.  The  remains  of  pre-historic 
man  which  have  been  found  over  so  wide  a  portion  of  the 
earth  seem  to  point  to  a  gradual  development  of  civilization 
by  slow  degrees,  and  from  a  state  of  intelligence  low  indeed, 
but  sufficient  to  generate  successful  efforts  in  the  direction 
of  higher  conditions  of  life.  These  pre-historic  remains 
have  led  some  writers  to  assume  a  primitive  state  utterly 
savage,  even  below  that  of  the  most  barbarous  tribes  a"t 
present  known.  But  various  considerations  give  weight  to 
the  hypothesis  that  primeval  men  started  in  the  race  of 
improvement  from  the  condition  of  grown-up  children 
rather  than  fnjn\  that  of  brutal  savages.  It  has  been  too 
readily  assumed  that  tlie  renuiins  of  pre-historic  men.  and 
the  iiuplemenls  found  with  them,  are  proof  that  thev  led  a 
life  scarcely  above  that  of  beasts.  The  well-known'  Engis 
anrl  Neanderthal  skulls,  though  at  first  pressefl  into  the 
service  of  this  notiim,  do  not  on  careful  examination  favor 
it.  Prof.  Huxley  says  of  the  Neanderthal  skull  that  it  "  is 
by  no  means  so  isolated  as  it  ajipears  to  be  at  first,  but  forms 
in  reality  the  extreme  of  a  series  leading  gradually  from  it 
to  the  highest  and  best-developed  human  crania."  Of  the 
Engis  skull  he  says,  "  It  is.  in  fact,  a  fair  average  human 
skull .     .        -        . 


than  the  lowest  savages  of  the  present  day.  {Man's  Place  in 
Nature,  pp.  181-183.)     The  Cro-magnon"fossils  belonging 
says  Dr.  Dawson  {Xatnre  and  the  /Jih/e,  ])p.  KiO-lcf),  "  hi 
Iha  oldest  race  of  men  known  in  Western  Europe,"  iiresent 
the  skeleton  of  a  man  nearly  six  feet  high,  with  a  brain 
"  of  greater  size  than  in  the  average  of  modern  men,  and 
the  frontal  region  as  largely  devclojied."     Gratiolct  sent 
to  the  museum  in  Paris  the  skull  of  a  modern  idiot,  which, 
though  a  little  smaller,  reproduced  the  Neanderthal  skull 
in  almost  every  particular.     Quatrcfages  says  that  the  Ne- 
anderthal skull  "  differs  in  nothing  from  the  mean  tyjic  of 
the  existing  Germanic  races,  and  in  no  respect  approaches 
thfit  of  the  Simians."  (Rappurt,  p.  2.')1.)     In  regard  to  in- 
ternal capacity  of  the  skull,  the  earliest  remains  of  pre- 
historic men  do  not  essentially  differ  from  barbarous  peoples 
of  the  present  day.     Even  the  Neanderthal  skull,  which,  in 
the  absence  of  any  means  of  comparison  with  other  skulls 
of  the  same  period  and  locality,  may  have  been  exceptional 
or  that  of  an  idiot,  has  been  estimated  to  indicate  a  brain- 
cavity  equal  to   75  cubic  inches.     The  collections  of  Drs. 
Davis  and  Morton  give  the  average  internal  cap.icity  of  the 
cranium  in  the  chief  races  as  follows:  Teutonic  family.  1)4 
cubic    inches;    Esquimaux,  91;    negroes,    85;  Australians 
and  Tasmanians,  82;  showing  that  the  Neanderthal  skull 
(which  has  been  mainly  relied  on  as  proving  the  degradation 
of  primitive  man)   is  in   brain-capacity  but  a  few  cubic 
inches  less  than  that  of  the  Bushman  of  to-day.     A  large 
majority  of  these  fossil  remains  will  compare  favorably  in 
brain-capacity  with  the  average  of  living  men  :  while' the 
average  size  of  the  brain  in  the  orang-utan  is  28  cubic 
inches,  and  that  of  the  gorilla  30— scarcely  one-third  of  the 
average  brain-capacity  of  existing  human  races.  (See  Wal- 
lace, Natural  Selection,  p.  338.)     It  may  be  further  said 
that  the  table  given  by  Prof  Daniel  Wi'lson  ( Pre-hiitturic 
Annnla  of  Scotland)  shows  that  the  skulls  of  the  ]irc-historic 
period  measured  by  him  compared  with  the  skulls  of  the 
early  historic  period,  which  he  also  measui-ed,  differ  from 
each    other  in  brain-capacity  less   than  those  of  various 
civilized  races  at  the  present  day.     Nor  is  the  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  the  earliest  implements  used  by  man  at  vari- 
ance with  that  drawn  from  the  form  and  capacity  of  these 
primitive  skulls.    We  have  before  us  some  specimens,  taken 
from  the  drift  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme.  of  the  earliest 
and  rudest  stone  implements  that  have  yet  been  discovered. 
The  manufacture  of  one  of  these  with  only  such  tools  as 
the  drift  period  could  afford  indicates  an  amount  and  con- 
tinuity of  thought  and  persistence  of  will  which  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  that  possessed  by  a  considerable  seg- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  of  civilized  countries.     The  imple- 
ments found  in  the  "  kitchen-middens  "  of  Denmark  and 
the  lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland,  though  confessedly  of  a 
later  period,  indicate  not  only  a  considerable  degree  of 
mechanical  ingenuity,  but  an  adaptation  to  their  evident 
uses,  and  even  a  sense  of  beauty,  which  indicate  that  they 
are   the  products   of  beings  of  considerable  intelligence. 
Quatrcfages    {The    Prussian   Hnee.  p.  23)    says:    "Every 
artist  will  admire  what  is  correct,  firm,  and  true  in  some  of 
the  designs,  graven  with  mere  flints  upon  plates  of  mam- 
moth teeth  and  upon  reindeer  horns,  which  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  caves  of  the  Madeleine  of  Langerie-Basse,  etc. 
The  ivory  handles  of  poignards  found  in  the  caverns  of 
BruniqucI  are  worthy  of  our  best  modern  sculptors." 

From  the  long  infancy  and  early  helplessness  of  primitive 
man  he  must,  from  the  first,  have  lived  in  a  social  state. 
Some  sort  of  a  family  or  tribal  organization  seems  to  be  a 
condition  of  the  ])ro]ulgation  of  our  species.  But  a  social 
state,  of  whatever  kind,  involves  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion, and  for  a  being  with  the  imjudses  and  cajiacities  of 
man  naturally  leads  to  the  development  of  articulate  speech. 
Certainly,  no  tribe,  however  degraded,  has  ever  been  found 
without  a  spoken  language  which  involved  all  the  essential 
principles  of  general  grammar,  however  limited  its  vocabu- 
lary or  imperfect  its  development.  These  languages,  duo, 
in  great  part,  to  association  and  convention,  arbitrary,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  in  the  signs  which  they  employ,'  vary- 
ing indefinitely  in  vocabulary,  even  when  spoken  by  kindred 
tribes,  the  vehii'les  of  thought,  and  not  merely  of  eninliiui, 
are  to  be  sharply  discriminated  from  that  natural  anil  in- 
stinctive language  by  which  meir,  and  to  some  extent  the 
brutes,  communicate  their  emotions  to  each  other — the  test 
of  which  is,  for  e.aeh  species,  jirevailing  uuil'ormitv  and 
universal  intelligibility.  All  atlempts  t„  trace  the  origin 
of  articulate  speech  to  that  natural  anil  instinctive  lan- 
guage which  we  have  just  characterized  signally  fail 
from  the  incapacity  of  the  theory  to  account  for  the  vast 
change  of  meaning  in  words  originally  ononuitopoietic, 
as  well  as  fiu-  the  unuiy  words  in  every  language  wliich  are 
purely  arbitrary  and  conventional.  Thought  and  language 
are  so  eonuccled  that  neither  can  exist  without  the  other 


lie  also  adds  the  conclusion  that  the  fossil  remains  I  and  the  rudest  language  ever  spoken  implies  the  possession, 
01  man  hitherto  found  do  not  indicate  a  lower  condition  I  by  those  speaking  it,  of  a  mental  constitution  which  is  es- 
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Kontiiilly  tho  niimo  na  that  of  civDizod  man.     Thin  vlow  \h 

not  iillVMitot]  by  tho  oviitoiicu  thiit  hinj^nii;;«  fiiiiy  hiivn  lumHod 
t,liruii;;h  HinxuMMivo  Htiif;oj<  nl"  (l<*v*!lo|»iiM-iit  iinii  ^,'row(li  l'nnn 
inoiKtHyniihic  throu;^h  ii^^tclutiimti vc  loniiw  in  tliu  inlltM-tionul 
nyntiMii  (pf  thii  AiyiiM  nulioiij*.  Kor  thciHii  liuiKU'iK*''*  wliich, 
liki)  thi'  (MiimrHi',  hiivu  hmm  iirrt.'Mttvl  In  their  (roiirno  of  do- 
vi)lo|iiiiiMit  in  the  inonoHylhihic  N(u(t\  hiiv<>  "hown  tliuniHulvoN 
uqiiiil  to  uli  till)  rf(|uinMa<;ntrt  of  litcniiiin;  iiml  i-ivilizittlon. 

Thi!a-<Hiini|)ti')n  t  hut  I  hit  tnovrrniMitnt  inun  hiiHuhvuyH  b(;LMi 
on«  of  jM-n^jiii?*'*,  unil  Ihiit  tlm  hiwr.-f.  forinn  of  f*iiviij(()  life  at 
pniHi-nt  ilhif«Miitii  I'V^rywhi'ic  an  aiiviiniM-  upon  iiium'h  j)riiM- 
itivu fond i lion,  ML-i'inH  iireiMint'ihibh)  with  thi?  I'actM  of  Inwtory 
or  of  oar  pn^HiMit  life.  rnfordiniiti-Iy.  thorn  an-  within  tho 
rankf*  of  I'vory  civilized  s<M-!r(y  hir^^  coMiiimiiitleM  of  pcr- 
Hons  who.  tht»ii;ch  mirrouiub'd  }>y  all  the  uppliancfH  of  odu- 
cation,  morality,  and  i-i\  ili/.ation,  urc,  in  their  inodoH  of 
life,  hahit«,  and  instinuts,  8avaK*:«.  All  know  tliat  tho 
puupor  and  diin^oroiiw  rlansos  arc  continually  n-cruitcd  from 
till)  ranks  of  those  iihovc  tliftn.  All  know  that  Ihocc  claHHi-Ji 
tnin"<Miit  their  hahit-t  and  charai-lnr  (o  their  ileseemlantH, 
and  that  were  it  not  for  the  cwnr^tant  eflortH  of  the  better 
p(U-tionM  of  8ouioty,  tliey  wouhl  threaten  tho  very  exintcneo 
of  civilizatitm.  What  is  constantly  neon  anion;^'  tlio  jiau- 
pors  and  criminal  classes  has,  under  certain  conditions, 
ijoconio  ti'uo  of  whcde  coninuinilics  and  nations,  (,'ivilizn- 
tion  is  in  f^reiit  ]i:irt  the  victory  of  man  over  Ihc  forces  of 
nature.  (Iroat  chaiiK**!*.  J'kc  tho  elevation  or  subsidence  of 
cotitinents,  or  tho  inlluenoo  of  a  glacial  pcriml.  produeinj; 
great  or  sudilen  chuiit;cs  in  climate  on  the  surface  of  tlio 
e;irth,  wouhl  inevitably  overthrow  the  supremacy  over 
nature  which  aj;es  of  thought  and  conflict  hafl  Hccurod  to 
man.  Uacos  and  peoples  who  l)y  the  increase  of  numhorH 
or  tlio  oxigoncics  of  war  have  been  pushed  into  inhospitable 
climiiles  or  upon  a  barren  soil  snflVr  always  in  a  few  years 
an  arrest  of  dcvehipnient  or  a  deterioration  of  their  intef- 
lectnal  and  physical  condition.  The  gradual  sinking  of 
(Ireenlantl  and  tho  Aleutian  Ishmds  arc  illustrations  in 
pt)int.  Kalf-civilizod  peoples  fed  these  innuenccH  even 
nutro  severely  than  tliose  who  have  better  learned  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  man  defends  himself  against  the  antago- 
nistic forces  of  inorganic  nature.  The  |)resenco  or  witli- 
drawal  of  tho  moral  unci  religious  agencies  of  civilization 
have  wrought  results  for  good  or  evil,  instances  of  which 
must  occur  to  every  thoughtful  reader.  (See  Marsh's  Man 
nn<l  A'o^nv,  ch.  i. ;  also  (luyot's  A^'j/V/j  aud  .U'im.  p.  2()S.) 
In  tho  absence  of  positive  knowledge  concerning  the  ori- 
gin of  tho  arts  of  lifo  and  the  condition  of  ])rimitivo 
man,  wo  soo  no  speculative  reason  for  assuming  cithec  a 
gnhlcu  ago  or  a  state  of  bestial  degradation.  Nor  do 
wo  see  reason  for  giving  a  chronological  significance  <tf 
universal  application  to  implements  of  stone,  bronze,  or 
iron.  We  may  reasonably  snpp<ise  that  in  ])riTnitivo  ages, 
as  now,  there  were  oscillations  of  progress  and  decadence. 
We  know  that  the  age  of  stone  succeeded  the  ago  of  copper 
in  America,  and  that  tho  use  of  stone,  bron/e,  and  iron  has 
been  contemporaneous  in  different  countries.  The  use  of 
these  implements  indicates  rather  states  of  development 
than  periods  of  time.  Implements  of  stone  are  in  certain 
localities  in  use  even  at  the  present  day. 

Our  limits  f()rbid  ns  to  discuss  tho  complicated  questions 
which  are  suggested  by  polyanclria  and  the  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  life  existing  among  the  hill-tribes  of  imiia  an(| 
elsewhere  among  degradccl  races.  Tho  testimony  of  Col. 
Ross  King  is  that  the  hill-tribcs  have  degenerated,  and  are 
still  in  process  of  deterioration.  (  Trihci*  of  tfi*^  Ai/'/i'rf  If  iff  n^ 
pp.  47,  ol.)  Tlie  same  testimony  is  given  by  Marshall. 
(.1  r!irfnnln;,ht  finiouij  the  r.;</rtx,"p.  2GS.)  The  consiilor- 
ations  which  have  been  adv.anccd  lead  us  to  regard  the 
opinion  that  primitive  man  started  upon  his  career  from  a. 
state  of  grown-up  chihlhood  as  more  reasonable  than  tliat 
which  attributes  to  him  a  semi-bestial  eonditiitn.  What- 
ever can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  opposite  view  may  be  found 
stated  with  sufficient  fulness  and  clearness  in  Sir  John 
Luhboek'a  Oriijiu  of  Civilization. 

If  wo  assume  tho  hypothesis  toward  wliich  scientific 
o])inion  seems  now  <lrifting,  of  the  unify  of  man's  origin, 
man  must  have  dispersed  over  the  earth  from  a  single 
centre.  From  tho  absence  in  man  of  natural  means  of  iiro- 
teetion  against  cold,  and  from  other  considerations  which 
might  be  named,  it  seems  most  natural  to  sujipose  that 
nnin  bad  his  origin  in  a  tropical  or  semi-tropical  climate. 
Trating  hack  the  lines  of  migration  so  far  as  it  is  possible. 
wo  find  tliat  intertriipical  Asia  appears  the  most  reasonable 
point  of  departure  for  the  ]»rimitivc  race.  This  hypothesis 
nas  certainly  been  most  widely  rcocivcd  by  scientific  men, 
and  harmonizes  with  any  indications  on  this  point  which 
are  contained  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  with  the  fact 
that  tho  earliest  civilizations  originated  in  that  vicinity. 
The  question  of  the  varieties  of  men,  and  the  determination 
"»f  their  lines  of  migration,  are  complicated  with  each  other. 
Tt  is  necessary,  however,  to  settle  some  pro.ximate  system 


of  clawHirtcution  in  order  to  diHcum  the  queatioo  of  raff^ra 

lion  ut  all.  An  wo  huv«  already  Keen,  u  uupiUil  obfttrndf  in 
the  way  of  thoKO  who  would  claMnify  nmn  inU*  di«linct  ¥\n: 
cioH  is  tho  abHoneo  of  coincidunco  in  tho  Heveral  niurkr  of 
distinction  upon  tho  proHcncc  of  which  wuch  cdui'Hifleiition 
niUHt  deponil.  Thin  diflirulty.  which  forbidx  um  to  elufo-ify 
UMiw  into  distinct  f<|ief:teK,  embarrartrcH  un  to  puum  extent 
even  \vhen,  lU'copting  the  unity  of  inan,  we  attempt  merely 
a  claHsificatioii  into  varieties.  Kvery  ba^iJ^  of  cluj-fiftrration 
that  IniM  been  adopted  ban  a  certain  value,  but  when  wc 
rigi<Ily  apply  tliem  they  ela^h  willi  each  other,  and  bring 
us  to  coniuMcd  and  (contradictory  rofultn.  The  faidiil  nngfi:, 
which  \vas  Camper's  basis  of  (rlassificution.  eunHpteuoufly 
fails  when  applie^l  to  individuals  who  nro  regarded  on  other 
distinctive  marks  an  belonging  to  tho  r'ame  race.  Chif:t<ifi- 
eation  upon  tho  basis  of  the  character  of  the  hair  iw  contra- 
dicted by  the  facts  of  color.  The  nrojecling  jaw,  which  in 
claimed  to  bo  a  poituliarity  of  tin;  ohudis,  \n  ralbiT  n  mark 
of  degradation  among  peoples,  either  black  or  wliite,  than 
of  the  blacks  as  a  race.  Illustrations  of  thiri  fact  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  among  segments  of  the  Indo-Kuropean 
ra(;u  subjected  for  a  considerable  time  to  degrading  influ- 
oncos.  Color,  though  apparently  among  the  moht  con^tant 
of  nnirks  of  difference,  varies  no  much  among  peoples  wlio, 
judging  from  all  other  c()nsiderations,  belong  to  tlie  nanio 
race,  that  it  cannot  be  relied  on  to  classify  the  people  of  an 
entire  continent  or  of  different  continents.  The  typical 
negro  is  hardly  characteristic  of  the  people  of  the  African 
continent.  According  to  Latham  (Mftn  find  hi h  Mlffrntionf, 
p.  1-17),  ••The  negroes  themselves  arc  referable  to  an  ex- 
treme rather  than  a  normal  type;  and  so  far  are  they  from 
being  coextensive  with  the  Africans  that  it  is  almost  exclu- 
Hivoly  along  the  valleys  of  rivers  that  they  are  t^>  bo  found." 
Tho  Hottentots  are  yellow,  the  CaflVes  brown,  and  the 
Tnaricks  of  the  (Jreat  Oescrt  vary  from  the  light  color  of 
the  Arab  to  nearly  black  :  while  some  Africans  thoroughly 
black  have  finely-formed  European  features.  The  diffor- 
cneo  of  color  among  tho  inhabitants  (»f  Hindostan  is  noto- 
rious. The  law  of  consanguinity,  and  the  f<»rmulas  by 
which  it  is  exjircssed,  ha^■e  been  lately  suggested  as  a  jiossi- 
ble  basis  for  the  classification  of  men.  Tracing  descent  by 
tho  female  line,  and  a  complicated  series  of  formulas  indi- 
cating difi'crcnt  degrees  of  relationship,  have  been  shown  to 
exist  in  closely  allied  forms  over  a  large  majority  of  the 
Asiatic  Turanians  and  the  native  American  races.  Still,  a 
largo  segment  of  umloubtedly  Turanian  peoples  W.  of  tho 
Ural  Mountains,  including  among  them  the  Finns  and  tho 
Magyars,  formulate  their  relationships  after  the  ordinary 
European  methods.  (See  L.  H.  Morgan's  SytiimB  €>/  t'-m- 
Hnut/iii]n'fij,  in  .S'lnithMonitm  ContrihutianH  (vol.  xvii.).) 
Tho  failure  of  language  to  constitute  a  basis  for  the  clai's- 
ification  of  man  which  shall  be  trustworthy  and  ?/ai"- 
vri-Nftl  is  obvious  to  tho  least  instructed  observer.  The  in- 
stances in  which  whole  nations  baVe,  within  the  historic 
period,  laid  aside  the  language  of  their  forefathers  are  nu- 
merous. Notwithstanding  this  fact,  however,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  a  language  which  has  once  been  spoken 
by  a  largo  body  of  people  is  ever  completely  eradicated. 
Names  of  jdaces  and  certain  elements  of  tho  vocabulary 
always  remain,  so  that  minute  investigation  to  a  certain 
extent  neutralizes  the  defect  <d"  which  wc  have  spoken.  The 
French  is  substantially  a  Latin  tongue,  but  the  considerable 
number  of  Celtic  and  (ierman  w<»rds  in  its  vocabulary  shows 
that  tho  French  people  were  not  originally  a  Latin  race. 
The  investigations  of  William  von  Humboldt  regarding  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  are  a  re- 
markable illustration  of  the  possibility  of  finding  and  in- 
tori)rcting  the  fossil  remains  of  a  speech  which  for  ordinary 
])urposes  of  life  had  been  superseded.  Basque  words  fast- 
ened to  the  most  prominent  physical  features  of  Spain  and 
its  oldest  towns  go  very  far  to  prove  that  the  Basques  were 
its  aboriginal  inhabitants.  On  the  whf)le,  language  fur- 
nishes the  solution  of  a  greater  number  of  ethnological 
problems  than  any  other  mark  of  race-affinity.  Prichard's 
E<ii*trrn  Griffin  o/  the  Celtic  Xatinmi  is  a  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  the  immense  value  of  language  for  establishing 
affinitic*  which  other  lines  of  inquiry  could  never  have 
revealed.  The  truth  is.  all  these  bases  of  classification  have 
value,  and  must  enter  as  factors  into  any  adequate  classi- 
fication of  tho  human  race.  ( For  a  discussion  of  the  extent 
to  which  language  has  contributed  to  ethnological  science 
see  Chriniinn  Hrrinr  for  July.  ISo'J.)  The  following  classi- 
fication of  the  principal  human  races — which  i^  mainly 
that  of  Latham — is,  like  all  other  classifications  that  have 
been  proposed,  measurably  provisional  and  defective.  (For 
detailed  accounts  of  various  tribes  and  races  we  refer  to 
their  titles  in  the  bodv  of  this  work.) 

A.      ASIATICS     AND     NORTHERN     ErROPEANS— 
POLYNESIANS— AMERICANS. 
Class   I.    MoXfioLtANS. — .\roa,    Northern,   Central,   and 
South-eastern  Asia;  Northern  Europe. 
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DivUion  1  (languages  monosyllabic). — The  Chinese,  the 
Siamese,  the  Burmese.  Thibetans,  the  peoples  of  the  In- 
dian Archipelago,  and  various  smaller  tribes. 

Division  2.  Turaninns  (languages  other  than  monosylla- 
bic).— Groups:  (I)  The  Mongolians  proper,  occupying  the 
great  central  steppes  of  Asia.  (2)  The  Turks,  by  which 
we  understand  not  merely  the  Turks  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, but  their  congeners  in  Independent  and  Chinese  Tar- 
tary,  Bokhara,  some  tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  Crimea,  and 
Northern  Siberia.  (^1)  The  Ugrians,  occupying  an  area 
which  is  pretty  equally  divided  by  the  Ural  Mountains. 
The  most  prominent  reprcsentiitives  of  the  western  Ugrians 
are  the  Lapps  and  Finns  and  the  Magyars  of  Hungary, 
the  latter  having  intruded  on  the  country  which  they  oc- 
cupy in  the  tenth  century.  Possibly,  the  Eskimo  and  some 
of  the  Kamschatkan  tribes  must  be  added  to  this  group. 
(4)  The  Tungfis,  occupying  an  area  to  the  N.  and  E.  of 
the  Mongolians  proper.  (5)  The  Peninsular  group,  includ- 
ing the  Coreans,  Japanese,  Kurile  Islanders.  Kamskadales, 
and  Koriaks,  whose  affinity  for  each  other  is  acknowledged 
to  be  doubtful. 

Class  II.  Iranians,  who  may  be  grouped  as  follows: 
(1)  Perftiann — divided  into  Persians  proper,  Kurds,  Biluch, 
Afghans.  (2)  Paropamisans — occupants  of  the  Kohistan 
of  Cabul.  (3)  Amtenimtft — who  are  scattered  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  country  which  bears  their  name.  (4)  Diosnii- 
riang  (or  Caucasians,  in  the  limited  and  more  recent  sense 
of  the  terra) — including  the  Circassians,  Georgians,  and 
other  cognate  tribes. 

Class  III.  Indians  (Asiatic). — These  may  be  divided 
into  two  families — the  northern,  or  Sanskritic,  and  the 
southern,  or  Tamul — which  in  many  localities  are  so 
blended  and  interwoven  with  each  other  as  to  make  any 
accurate  discrimination,  whether  of  race  or  language,  ex- 
tremely difficult.  To  the  Sanskritic  family  belong,  on  the 
basis  of  language  at  least,  the  peoples  speaking  the  Hindi, 
the  Bengali,  the  Mahratta,  and  other  less  important  tribes. 
The  Hindostani  is,  according  to  Latham,  "a  Lingua- 
Franca  rather  than  a  true  native  form  of  speech."  The 
Gypsies  are,  both  on  linguistic  and  physical  consider- 
ations, to  be  referred  to  the  Sanskritic  branch  of  the  Indie 
race. 

Class  TV.  The  Oceanic  Stock,  which  may  be  divided 
into — 1.  The  Awphinesittu — of  the  Mongol  rather  than  the 
African  type,  and  with  language  akin  to  the  Malay.  This 
division  may  be  subdivided  into — (1)  Protonesians,  or  oc- 
cupants of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  Chinese  Sea,  Su- 
matra, Borneo,  Java,  Moluccas,  Philippines,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, those  islands  (fija-o?)  which  were  first  (ttdoito?)  occupied 
from  the  Eastern  continent;  (2)  Micronesians  of  the  Caro- 
line and  Marianne  Isles;  {'.\)  Polynesians  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands  in  general,  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  New 
Zealand,  from  the  Fijis  to  Easter  Island:  (4)  Malagas! 
of  Madagascar.  2.  The  Kelxuoneftinns — of  the  African 
(xeAaifos)  rather  than  the  Mongol  type,  and  with  slight 
affinities  in  language  to  the  Malay.  This  division  may  be 
subdivided  inttt — (I)  The  Papuans  of  New  Guinea,  Lou- 
jsiade,  New  Hebrides,  Tanna.  Mallicollo,  and  New  Cale- 
donia ;  (2)  Tasmanians ;  (3)  Australians.  (See  Earle, 
Papnann.) 

Class  V.  Thk  American  vStock. — 1.  Eskimo  and  Algon- 
kin  Sfocks. — Beginning  with  the  coast  of  (Jreenland,  we 
find  the  Eskimo  extending  along  the  Arctic  shores  to 
Asia.  On  the  N.  E.  coast  of  the  Atlantic  we  meet  the  Al- 
gonkin  stock,  which  extends  S.  from  the  Eskimo  line  to 
North  Carolina  on  the  sea-coast,  and  in  the  Mississipjii 
Valley  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River,  with  outlying  tribes 
as  far  S.  as  the  Tennessee.  It  also  has  a  north-western 
extension,  reaching  through  Canada  to  the  valley  of  the 
Red  Kivcr  of  the  North,  the  Saskatchewan,  and  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  liocky  Mountains. 

2.  The  Innfttnit  Stork  was  found  mainly  in  New  York, 
its  range  extcnrling  from  the  Hudson  to  tlie  valley  of  the 
Genesee,  the  Susquchannas  extending  into  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Tuscaroraa  so  far  S.  as  North  Carolina,  whence 
they  migrated  northward  about  171L 

3.  The  /)<ikota  nml  Siou.r  Stock  seems  to  have  originally 
occupied  the  territory  between  the  head-waters  of  the  Mis- 
fiisHipjii  and  Missouri  rivers.  It  cxtondcd,  at  a  later  time, 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  S.  till  it  included  the  Black 
Hills,  It  reached  S.  from  the  Niobrara  River  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Miss(turi,  and  down  the  Mississippi  to  tlic  Arkansas. 

4.  The  (inlf  TriheH  occupied  the  territory  S.  of  the  Ten- 
nessee to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Atlantic. 

5.  T/ie  Athapancnn  Stoek  extended  from  Hudson's  Bay 
westward,  in  tlie  extreme  Northwest,  to  tlic  Piicific. 

fi.  The  ShuHhone  aud  Sinikf  Tn'fni  spread  S.  from  the 
Lewis  brunch  of  the  (.'olumbia  to  Utah,  including  the  Utcs. 
the  Comanclies  of  Texas,  and  some  scattered  tribes  in 
Lower  California. 


The  mound-builders  of  the  Western  States,  who  were 
replaced,  before  the  discovery  of  America,  by  less  civilized 
tribes,  would  seem  to  have  been  connected  with  the  semi- 
civilized  tribes  of  New  Mexico.  The  semi-civilized  popu- 
lations embraced  Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Central  Ameri(^a, 
and  may  be  traced  northward  to  Cape  Honduras  and  the 
Mosquito  Shore.  The  similar  civilization  in  South  Amer- 
ica was  confined  to  Peru  and  the  elevated  table-land  of 
New  Granada.  (Gallatin,  Am.  Eth.  Soc.  TmuH.,  vol.  i.  p. 
1.)  Analysis  of  the  uncivilized  tribes  of  South  America 
must  be  omitted.  (See  Latham,  Varieties  of  Man,  p.  4^9.) 
The  languages  of  the  tribes  extending  over  the  immense 
area  from  the  Arctic  to  Cape  Horn,  though  dissimilar  in 
their  vocabularies,  are  so  uniform  in  their  structure  and 
grammatical  forms  that  they  are  considered  to  belong  to 
one  great  stoek.  (Gallatin,  Ibid.,  p.  10.)  The  Otomi,  whose 
habitat  is  the  N.  E.  portion  of  Michoacan  in  Mexico,  speak 
a  language  sup]ioscd  by  some  to  be  exceptional  from  its 
monosyllabic  character.  But  there  is  good  reason  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  American  languages  in  general,  rather 
than  with  any  Eastern  monosyllabic  tongue.  (/6/r/..  p.  403.) 
The  "partial  civilization  of  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  is 
thought  by  some  to  segregate  them  in  origin  from  the 
other  American  tribes.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  excej)tional  character  of  this  civilization  has  been 
very  much  overrated.  It  was  in  all  probability  indig- 
enous, and  the  organization  of  Mexican  society  appears  to 
have  been  a  natural  development  of  a  system  widely  prev- 
alent among  the  less  civilized  or  barbarous  American  tribes. 
The  Indian  tribes  have  suffered  great  displacement  since  they 
have  been  known  to  civilized  man,  and  are  now  in  constant 
change.  The  migrations  of  these  tribes,  actual  and  prob- 
able, are  worked  out  in  the  article  on  Migrations  of  the 
American  Aborigines,  by  Hon.  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  LL.D. 
B.    CENTRAL  AND  SOUTHERN  EUROPEANS. 

The  principal  races  (if  this  region  are  to  be  referred,  on 
both  linguistic  and  historic  grounds,  to  one  family,  the 
Indo-European,  so  called  because  it  had  its  possible  origin, 
certainly  its  early  abode,  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  whence 
it  has  overspreatl  the  ])rincipal  portion  of  Eurojte.  To  this 
family  belong  the  Sanskritic  division  of  the  Indie  group 
and  the  Iranian  group,  which  have  already  been  mentioned 
in  their  appropriate  locality.  The  European  division  of 
the  Indo-European  family  includes — 

I.  The  Celtic,  which  may  be  divided  into  (I)  the  Cym- 
ric; (2)  the  Gaelic. 

II.  The  Italic,  including — (1)  the  ancient  races  of  the 
Italian  peninsula;  (2)  the  Latin  race  and  its  lineal  de- 
scendants. 

III.  The  Hellenic,  including  the  various  tribes  of  an- 
cient Greece  and  Southern  Italy,  with  their  descendants, 
and  possibly  the  Albanian  or  Skipetar,  though  in  regard  to 
this  last  point  there  is  considerable  doubt. 

IV.  The  LiTHCANic,  occupying  a  narrow  belt  extending 
from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  Vistula,  and  represented 
by  the  pcojiies  of  Livonia,  Courland,  and  Old  Prussia. 
(See  Quatrefages,  The  Prussian  Race.) 

V.  The  Tectonic,  which  may  be  subdivided  into — (I) 
the  Low  German  peoples,  including  the  Frisic,  Dutch,  and 
English;  (2)  the  High  German,  or  (ierman  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  term  ;  (3)  the  Scandinavian,  including  the  Ice- 
landic, Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish. 

VI.  The  Sclavonic,  of  which  the  Russians  and  the  Poles 
are  the  prominent  representatives. 

We  have  already  recognized  the  fact  that  the  Lapps  and 
Finns  and  the  Magyars  of  Hungary  are  of  "  Ugrian,"  the 
Turks  of  "Mongolian"  stock,  and  that  the  connection  of 
the  Skipetar  or  Albanians  with  the  Indo-European  family 
is  doubtful.  The  Basques — whose  habitat  is  in  the  S.  of 
France  and  N.  of  Spain,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Western 
Pyrenees — must  also,  on  the  ground  of  language  and  other 
considerations,  be  regarded  as  standing  apart  from  the 
Indo-European  familv. 
C.  AFRICANS  AND  SOUTH-AVESTERN  ASIATICS. 

This  class  may  be  divi^lcd  into  the  following  groups: 

1.  The  'Semitic,  including,  in  Asia,  the  Syrians.  Assyr- 
ians. Babyhtnians,  Pluonicians,  Ammonites,  Moabites.  Ish- 
inaelitos.  Ednniitcs.  Samaritans,  and  Jews,  with  their  col- 
onies ;  in  Africa,  the  Abyssinians  of  Tigr6,  the  Abyssininns 
speaking  the  Amharic  language,  anil  the  (iufat  Abyssin- 
ians, and  (as  snb-Scmitic)  the  Berber  and  the  Coptic  tribes. 

2.  The  Xi/otie  tribes,  which  may  be  groupeil  lis  (I  and 
2)  the  Nubians  and  Bishari,  approxinuiling  to  tlie  Copts; 
(3)  the  Agows,  resembling  the  Abyssinians  :  (■!)  the  Giillas, 
having  both  Semitic  and  Kafre  characteristics. 

3.  The  En/reu.  extending  from  the  i.arts  N.  of  the  equa- 
tor, on  both  sides  of  tlie  cmlincnt,  to  the  llnttciitnt  frontier, 
and.  in  the  hottest  and  mui>tcst  i)ortions  of  tlicir  habitat, 
nearly  akin  to  the  negni  type. 

4.  The  iVcf/ro,  subdivided  into  numerous  petty  tribes 
(which  vary  in  color  and  physiognomy  from  the  typical 
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Ml  1^   I nlinffto  locality),  oooupying  ttio  contro  of  tho 

cunlinuriL  S.  nf  tlio  (Mjiiutftr. 

it.  77*'-  linttrntut,  vvli'i.  ucconliiif?  to  Latham,  "  liftii  u  bet- 
tor cliiini  lo  Ijti  rejjiirilcil  u  nopiimto  t<pffi<jH  of  the  ^mi\\x» 
I/om»  thiLM  finv  (iIIkt  hfctinii  (if  our  kinrj,"  oucupieit  tho 
Buiitlu'iri  iiiirtiiti)  of  th»  Ariiniri  contiiii'iit. 

T/m  MffiittifmH  uf'  ,U(m.  — \\'(!  (Mill  ^i^t;  but  little;  Hpaco 
to  tho  j^ononil  subject  nf  tho  iiii;;niIiuiiH  c»t'  iimii.  'I'lio.-o 
which  nro  actmilly  tiiltiiij;  phiro  iit  tho  pH3.-<;iit  tiirin  aro  um 
rapi'l  ami  oxtciiMivo  as  any  vvhii;h  havo  occurrod  in  thu  inift. 
Frnrii  th(i.-<o  wo  may  itii'cir  tlio  poMt-ibility  of  tiioHo  vvhi(rlMiro 
imlicateil  by  liiii^iii.-^lio  nml  uivhuMtht^iral  con.'-i<lerulionH. 
Tho  nir)VcnH'nl  (if  thci  iTMht-Kiinipoaii  lainily,  whirli  Hproad 
from  tlio  (ianK*'H  '<>  I'*»'lanil,  though  pre  liiMtorie,  !«  now 
unipirstiiiruMl.  Thu  Tiiiks  havi'  coino  fnuii  thn  heart,  of 
A.siii  within  a  few  irontiiriu.^,  oecnpyin^  ami  eontrollinj;  tlio 
whiilu  roifioM  aroiiml  tlio  Lovunl.  Thu  lIunj^arianH  from 
llio  N.  of  tho  ('aspiiin  aro  Hi-ttlml  in  tho  ('arpatliian  val- 
loyn,  ri'tainin;;  tho  hinj^uaKo  whirh  (Minntvtw  llicm  with  tlm 
ViaigiMiJH  and  ll.stialtM.  Soon  uI'Iit  the  Chrif-tian  era  tho 
(iormiiniii  penpU-.s  proper  spread  from  tht-ir  narrow  habitat 
S.  of  tho  Hallie  to  Pohind  on  the  K.  ami  lu  Sootlanil  in  tho 
W.  The  allied  ScnndiiiiiviiuiM  pushed  the  Ijapps  and  Finnn 
to  tlio  extreme  X.,  oeriipied  Icehiiid,  the  islandr*  X.  of  Scot- 
land, and  i-niitribiilod  iin  important  element  to  tho  popula- 
tion of  (treat  Itritain.  The  Slavonians,  rccedinj^  before 
tho  cnoroaehmonts  of  tho  (Jeiiuan  area,  have  .■-■proad  oawt- 
ward  over  the  greater  part  of  Knropcan  Kussia,  bcf<)ro  oc- 
cupied by  tribes  <)f  Tartars,  Tho  Slavonic  movement  oast- 
ward  in  Siberia  and  Central  At<ia  is  a  constant  topi*!  of 
nowspiiper  comnient.  'I'he  mijjration  of  Spanish,  Krcnch, 
Africans,  and  ospceially  I*In|;lish  and  (icrmans,  to  the  Amer- 
ican continent  Hurjiasses  enormously  in  number  that  of  the 
barltarians  who  absorbed  tlie  Roman  empire  of  tho  West. 
Tho  Ariibiiin  (duin;;o  of  habitat  under  the  impulse  of  Mo- 
hammoil  and  liis  Muecessors  is  familiar  to  all.  Though  the 
power  of  this  impulse  asunocting  Euroj)C  and  Asia  seems 
nearly  spent,  it  is  still  vital  as  an  encroaching,  and  to  some 
extent  as  a  eivili/.ing,  force  in  tho  interior  of  Africa.  Tho 
immen-Je  riiui^e  iind  permanence  of  those  changes  of  habitat 
juiivo  that  men  of  all  raises  are  capable  of  acclinnitization 
in  localities  tho  most  distant  and  ditTcrent  from  thoso  of 
thoir  origin.  It  shows  that  man's  intelligence  enables  him 
to  win  a  livelihood  in  tho  most  inauspicious  situations — 
that,  unlike  the  aiiim:ils,  ho  is  able  to  set  at  defiance  tlio 
most  forinidalflc  and  active  forces  of  heat,  cold,  and  insa- 
lubrity, and  to  subject  to  his  supremo  control  all  tiie  king- 
doms of  nature. 

Tho  literature  of  this  subject  is  vast,  and  it  is  pcrhiips 
better  to  refer  (in  addition  to  thoso  works  sjiccially  noted  in 
tho  text)  to  a  few  b:>oks  which  contain,  in  their  references, 
tho  bibliography  of  tho  subject,  than  to  use  space  in  tho 
onuuioration  of  titles.  Prichard's  ItvHcnvchcH  into  the  Phi/i- 
irttl  Iflstori/  uf  Mnukhul  (IS41-47.  6  vols.)  is  very  full, 
giving  sonrecs  of  informati(>n  down  to  the  date  of  its  pub- 
liciition.  The  liiip})>>rt  hhi-  U-h  /'rni/ii-n  dc  VAuthritpidotjie, 
by  I>e  tjuiitrcfagos  {1  vol.,  Paris,  18G7),  contains  a  detailed 
and  clalxirato  bibliography  of  works  bearing  on  the  various 
divisions  of  tho  science  of  man.  Waitz's  Autln-opofogie 
(f<r  yaturi-ii/h-cr  (5  vols.,  ISfiO-TO)  is  also  extremely 
full  in  references.  These,  with  tho  well-known  anthro- 
pological journals  and  volumes  of  transactions  of  anthro- 
pological and  ethnographical  societies  of  England,  France, 
(Jcjinany,  and  the  I'.  S.,  will  be  found  more  useful  to  the 
investigator  than  any  collection  of  title-pages  without  crit- 
ical estimates  of  tho  works  named.         M.  B.  Anderson. 

Man,  Isle  of,  an  island  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  Irish 
Sea,  enmprisos  an  area  of  ISIl.OUO  acres,  half  of  which  is 
cultivated,  and  has  a  jiopulation  of  J2,4(i0.  It  is  traversed 
from  X.  to  S.  by  mountnin-rangcs  whose  highest  peak.  Snca- 
fell,  rises  2021  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Black  marble, 
copper,  zine,  au'l  iron  occur ;  load  is  abundant.  Agriculture 
and  c:ittlo-brceding  are  pursued  to  some  extent,  the  climate 
being  very  favorable;  tho  soil,  liowever,  is  only  nic<liocre. 
Tho  (ishories  aro  rich.  The  inhabitants  are  of  Celtic  race, 
and  still  speak  a  language  of  their  own.  the  JIanx  lan- 
guage, although  the  English  language  is  generally  under- 
stood. The  government  is  vested  in  a  governor  apjioint- 
ed  by  tho  Crown,  and  tho  ofcurt  of  Tynwald,  with  whi  -li 
tho  legislative  an  I  judicial  authority  rests.  Principal 
town,  (_'astlctown. 

i>Iananr%  Gulf  of,  a  wide  inlet  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
between  Ceylon  and  the  southein  extremity  of  Ilindo- 
stau,  and  soparatc't  fiom  Palk's  Strait  by  the  islands  of 
Rauiissoram  and  Mauaar,  uud  a  low  reef  called  Adam's 
Bridge. 

Manacor',  town  of  Spain,  on  the  island  of  Majorca,  .t 
miles  E.  of  Palma.  is  a  summer  resort  of  the  nobility  of 
the  island,  and  a  hands()me  and  thriving  town,  with  con- 
siderable trade  in  wine,  oil,  fruits,  and  corn.  Pop.  10,438. 
Vol,  hi.— 18 


JMnna'Rua^  the  cnpiUl  of  Nicaragua,  NtnndN  on  Iho 

Houthorn  xhoro  of  tho  hiko  of  tho  loimo  numu,  in  tut.  12'^  7' 
N.,  Ion.  W'  J  2'  W,,  itnrrounded  with  rich  cofloe  plunlution''. 
Tho  town  owitH  Ha  rank  a**  a  capital  partly  to  ilx  central 

IiOHition,  partly  to  the  rivalries*  ot  the  cilioM  of  (iranadu  und 
joon,  but  it  containN  nothing  rcmurkiiblc.     Pop.  fiJUU. 

MuiniKiiu,  Iwiltc  oi\  a  body  of  water  in  Nieantgua, 
4(1  milt-H  long,  |(i  niilcH  wide,  and  from  2  to  40  falhomii  ileep, 
whiidi  huM  played  a  conHpietiouH  part  in  the  variouH  projertM 
of  interoceanic  (!omiiiuniealion.  1 1  in  itituated  \!i7  feet 
above  tho  Pacific,  and  itH  northern  ("bore,  where  tho  vol- 
cano  of  Momotombo  projoetH  boldly  into  itn  watofM,  in  ftnpu- 
rated  from  tho  ocean  only  by  Iho  plain  of  I, eon,  Mt  inilofi 
broad  and  elevated  about  ifU  feet  above  tho  level  of  itH 
waterH.  At  its  (■nuthern  extremity  it  in  connected  with 
Eako  Nicaragua  by  the  r'w'v.r  Tiiutapa  or  Kstero  do  Pann- 
loya,  whi(;h  carries  a  coiiHiderable  lirxly  of  water  durinf^ 
thi*  rainy  season,  but  which  iH  nearly  empty  during  the  dry. 
The  <lif1'erenco  of  level  between  the  two  lakeM  i>i  about  2H 
feet  at  average  stages  of  water,  and  it  ban  been  propo^^ed 
to  build  a  canal  between  the  two  lakcrt  by  deepening  the 
Tipitapa  and  constructing  a  series  of  locks  to  the  superior 
lake. 

Mau'akin,  a  name  given  to  the  rather  numerous  spo- 


Green  Manakin. 


cics  of  birds  of  tho  family  Ampclida;,  .sub-family  Piprinse, 
and  genera  I'litcnicrrrun,  J*ipru,  Iinpi*'"ln,  Mctoput,  and 
Vnlifptnrn  (South  American),  and  the  Old-World  species 
C'lii/ptftmciKi  viridiii  (green  manakin),  from  Java  and 
Sumatra.     Tho  male  manakins  are  beautifully  colored. 

Manal'apan,  post-tp.  of  Monmouth  co.,  X.  J.,  trav- 
ersed by  tlie  Freehold  and  Janiesburg  K.  R.     Pop.  22S6. 

I>]an  and  hi.s  3Ii£;ratiou*«.     Sec  Man. 

Manas'sas,  city  and  tji.  of  Prince  M'ilHam  co.,  Vn..  on 
the  Washington  City  Virginia  Midland  and  Great  Southern 
R.  R..  at  tho  junction  of  Manassas  (iap  R.  R.,  liJ  miles  from 
Washington.  1».  C.  It  has  5  churches.  2  schools,  1  weekly 
newspaper,  2  large  hotels.  1  tin  and  sheet-iron  factory,  and 
a  number  of  stores  and  shops.  The  city  is  incorporated, 
and  governed  by  a  mayor  and  coun<  il.  Pop.  of  city,  about 
est):  of  tp.  1G45.  1>.  W.  Whiting,  En.  '-Gazette." 

Manassas  Junction,  Battle  of»  See  Bill  Ru.v, 
Battm;  or. 

Manas'sch,  the  eldest  son  of  Joseph  :  was  adopted  by 
Jacob  on  his  deathbed,  and  became  the  head  of  a  tribe  of 
Israel,  which  numbered  .12,200  warriors  on  the  exodus  from 
Egypt  and  52.700  on  the  entrance  into  Canaan.  It  re- 
ceived land  on  both  sides  of  tho  Jordan — on  the  western 
side,  between  the  tribes  of  Issachar  on  the  X.  and  Ephraim 
on  tho  S. ;  on  the  eastern  side.  N.  of  Gad.  In  the  eastern 
part  lav  the  towns  of  Gadara,  Gamala,  Jabcsh-Gilcad,  Ge- 
rasa.  and  others. 

manassch,  the  fourteenth  king  of  Judab,  a  son  of  Hozc- 
kiah;  reigned  from  69G  to  641  D.c.,*  became  an  open  idol- 
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ater;  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  de- 
tained for  several  years  at  Babylon,  but  repented  and  was 
restored  to  bis  kingdom.  The  apocryphal  composition 
called  The  Prayer  of  Manasaeh  is  received  as  canonical  by 
tbe  (Jreck  Church. 

Manatee'  [Haytian],  a  genus  of  herbivorous  marine 
animals,  called  "sea-cows."  They  are  usually  associated 
with  the  order  Cetacea,  the  external  features  being  closely 
allied  thereto;  the  internal  structure,  however,  places  them 
near  the  Pachydermata.  At  present  they  arc  included 
within  the  family  Manatida;.  which  numbers  also  the  In- 
dian dugong  [ffalic'jrc  dugoutj)  and  Steller's  rhytina  (  Hhy- 
tina  ^telleri),  the  latter  now  extinct.  Three  species  of  Mun- 
atus  are  known — the  Mexican  sea-cow  {Manatus  In t trout r is), 
found  in  Florida,  on  the  Mexican  shores,  and  in  the  West 
Indies ;  the  lamantin  (3/.  SencifnlcnsiH)  of  the  western  coast 
of  Africa:  and  the  Manatus  aiistralis  of  the  tropical  por- 
tions of  South  America.  The  adult  manatee  is  a  clumsy 
oval  form,  about  nine  feet  in  length,  though  individuals 
are  sometimes  found  much  exceeding  this.  It  has  a  tough 
hide,  resembling  that  of  the  pachyderms,  sparsely  beset 
with  short,  stitf  hairs.  The  flippers  are  furnished  with  fiat 
nails.  The  posterior  extremity  is  flattened  and  expanded 
horizontally  like  that  of  the  whale,  and  constitutes  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  whole  body.  It  has  thirty-two 
molar  teeth,  eight  on  either  side,  above  and  below.  The 
canines  and  incisors  are  absent,  except  in  extremely  young 
individuals.  All  members  of  the  family  are  vegetable  eat- 
ers, and  are  often  spoken  of  as  herbivorous  Cetacea.  The 
intestinal  canal  is  of  extraordinary  length,  measuring  in 
the  Rhytina  nearly  twenty  times  the  entire  length  of  the 
animal.  Their  favorite  food  is  the  coarse  fuci  and  the 
herbage  that  grow  along  the  shoal  waters  at  the  mouths 
of  rivers.  The  manatee  is  able  by  aid  of  its  flippers,  which 
are  provided  with  stout  nails,  to  climb  on  shore  and  browse 
on  the  rushes  and  other  plants  growing  near  the  water.  A 
specimen  of  the  Manatua  fatirostria  was  kept  alive  at  the 
Central  Park  Zoological  Gardens,  N.  Y.,  during  one  sum- 
mer, but  the  cold  of  the  later  season  proved  too  severe  for 
it.  This  individual  measured  nearly  seven  feet  in  length, 
and  weighed  450  pounds.  Its  circumference  was  four  feet 
and  nine  inches.  It  manifested  at  times  a  certain  species 
of  playfulness,  and  readily  responded  to  the  call  of  its 
keeper.  At  such  times  there  was  quite  perceptible  a  pecu- 
liar sound,  resembling  the  squeak  of  a  mouse.  It  uniform- 
ly ate  its  food  under  water ;  rushes  and  fuel  were  always 
drawn  down  from  the  surface,  and  masticated  under  water  ; 
leaves  of  the  canna  proved  an  acceptable  diet.  It  usually 
remained  immersed  five  or  six  minutes.  The  immense  size 
and  strength  of  these  creatures  is  exhibited  in  a  late  ac- 
count, by  Mr.  Charles  Lanman,  of  a  flght  between  tbe  Mex- 
ican sea-cow  and  a  jaguar.  The  latter  animal  was  beaten 
so  furiously  by  the  tail  of  the  manatee  that  it  was  soon  dis- 
abled, and  finally  was  crushed  underneath  the  huge  form 
until  its  back  was  broken.  The  length  of  this  manatee  was 
eighteen  feet.  J.  B.  Holder. 

Manatee,  county  of  Florida,  bounded  S.  W.  by  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Area,  4200  square  miles.  Its  S.  E.  cor- 
ner reaches  Lake  Okechobee.  Large  tracts  are  open,  wet 
prairie,  but  there  is  much  splendid  timber.  Riee-cuUurc 
and  cattle-raising  are  the  chief  industries.  The  soil  is  well 
adapted  to  cotton  and  sugar  culture  and  fruit-raising.  Cap. 
Pine  Level.     Pop.  1931. 

Manatee,  post-v.,  formerly  the  cap.  of  Manatee  co., 
Fla..  on  the  S.  bank  of  Manatee  River,  40  miles  S.  of  Tam- 
pa, is  accessible  to  steamers  of  ten-feet  draft,  and  has  an 
active  and  prosperous  trade; 

Manayunk%  a  part  of  the  21st  ward  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  <m  tlic  E,  liank  of  the  Schuylkill  Hiver  and  on  tlic 
Heading  II.  K.,  is  connected  with  the  heart  of  the  city  by 
steam  and  horse  cars,  by  steamboat,  and  an  excellent  high- 
way. It  has  a  bank,  savings  fund,  b  insurance  companies, 
water  and  gas  works,  2  weekly  newspapers,  S  churches,  4 
public  schools,  excellent  postal  and  telegraphic  facilities, 
and  a  large  number  of  stores  of  every  variety,  in  addition 
to  a  good  market-house.  The  Schuylkill  Navigation  (.'om- 
pany's  canal  begins  at  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  and  ex- 
tends nearly  2  miles  up  the  river  near  its  bank,  afl'ording 
fine  facilities  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  town  is  cele- 
brated for  its  cotton,  woollen,  and  paper  mills.  Within  its 
limits  are  30  manufaeturing  establishments,  with  a  capital 
of  .*(i,OOO.00fl,  whose  annual  j.roduct  amounts  to  $10,000.1)00, 
<  rM|du_ving  4.KI0  operatives,  whoso  annual  wages  amount  to 
.:J.it00",O0O.      Pop.  about  10.000. 

JosKi'ii  Ykakei,,  Ki).  "Manavi:nk  Skntinkl." 

Manelia,  I^a,  an  old  province  of  Spain,  forming  the 
Bouthcrn  pint  of  New  Castile,  chiefly  celebrated  us  the 
eceiie  ot    Ifiiii  Quixote. 

Manrhe,  department  of  France,  bordering  on  the  Eng- 
lish   ('hiiuni-1.     Area,   2203   ^((uare   miles,     i'op.    544,770. 


The  ground  is  mostly  low,  and  in  many  places  even  marshy, 

but  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  grain,  flax,  hemp,  anrl  aj)plefl 
are  produced;  44,000,000  gallons  of  cider  are  made  annu- 
ally. Large  cattle  and  very  strong  horses  are  reared  ; 
also  many  sheep,  but  of  an  inferior  kind.  Of  72,511  chil- 
dren, 9598  received  no  school  education  in  1852.  Cap. 
St.  Lo. 

Man'chester  [Sax.  Mnmchestre;  Lat.  Mnncnninni],  a 
city  of  Englanil,  Lancashire,  on  the  Irwell,  consists  of 
jManchester  jiroper,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  and 
Salford,  on  the  eastern,  connected  by  eight  bridges,  and 
virtually  constituting  one  town,  though  having  separate 
municipal  governments.  It  is  the  greatest  cotton-manu- 
facturing centre  in  the  world.  Its  textile  fabrics,  the  so- 
called  "  Manchester  cottons,"  were  mentioneil  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  In  the  seventeenth  the  place  was  spoken 
of  as  one  of  the  thriftiest  towns  of  England.  In  1780  it 
imported  6,700,000  pounds  of  raw  cotton,  and  the  value 
of  the  exports  of  its  cotton  manufactures  amounted  to 
£355, OGO.  But  the  importation  of  raw  cotton  rose  in  1800 
to  50,000,000  pounds,  and  in  1860  to  1.115.890,608  pounds, 
and  the  value  of  its  exports  from  £1,101,457  in  1781,  to 
i:56,000,000  in  1856.  The  following  table  gives  a  repre- 
sentation of  tbe  state  of  this  industry  in  1871,  and  of 
some  branches  connected  with  it: 

No.  of         Steam-        No.  of  persons 
works.  power.  employed. 

Cotion-factories Ill  16,564  20,346 

Worsted     "         13  671  2,538 

Silk            "         11  185  1,980 

Bleaching  and  dyeing  works 26  769  2,281 

Warehouses 3D  1.218  1,236 

Calendering  and  finishing  works.  161  1,528  5,490 

Millinery  and  dressmaking 346  32  3,334 

Tailors  and  clothiers 218  ...  1,914 

Miscellaneous 417  772  4,476 

Total 1,333  21,739  43,595 

Besides  its  manufactures  of  textile  fabrics  and  clothing, 
its  metal  manufactures  (machinery  and  small  ware)  em- 
ployed, in  1S71, 12.046  persons,  and  its  various  other  man- 
ufactures (chemicals,  paper,  coaches,  rubber  goods,  etc.) 
over  15,000  ;  so  that  the  total  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  manufacturing  industry  amounted  to  73,235.  The  spirit 
of  this  busy  hive  is  shown  by  the  many  industrial  inven- 
tions and  improvements  by  Leigh,  Hughes,  Arkwright, 
Hargreaves,  Watt,  and  Stephenson,  which  either  orig- 
inated or  were  first  adopted  here.  One  of  the  finest 
canal  works  in  the  world,  the  Bridgewater  Canal,  and 
the  first  railway  ever  in  active  operation,  were  built  be- 
tween Manchester  and  Liverpool.  The  ideas  of  free  trade 
originated  here,  and  here  was  established  the  first  free 
lending  library  in  England.  The  city  has  over  2O0 
places  of  worship,  and  a  great  number  of  charitable,  be- 
nevolent, and  educational  institutions,  though  the  latter 
are  said  to  be  insufiicient  for  the  teeming  population.  But 
in  spite  of  many  recent  improvements  the  city  is  still  one 
of  the  unhealthiest  in  England.  The  drainage  of-  the 
ground  has  been  greatly  improved;  new  and  wider  streets 
have  been  opened  ;  parks  have  been  formed — Queen's  Park, 
Phillips  Park,  and  Alexandra  Park  in  1870;  good  water 
has  been  procured,  led  into  the  city  through  an  aqueduct 
20  miles  long.  Nevertheless,  tlie  annual  death-rate  is  3.2 
per  cent.  In  architectural  respects  the  city  is  not  very  re- 
markable, though  some  of  its  public  buildings,  such  as  the 
town-hall,  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  assize  court,  etc.,  and 
also  many  of  its  warehouses,  factories,  and  residences,  are 
splendid  structures.  The  cathedral,  216  feet  long  and  120 
feet  wide,  in  (Jothic  style,  was  built  in  1422.  but  has  under- 
gone many  changes.  The  population  of  Manchester  was 
240,307  in  1S41,  338.722  in  1861,  ;i51,189  in  1871;  and 
of  Salford,  113,023  in  1841,  102,449  in  1861,121,801  in 
1871. 

Manchester,  tji.  of  Clarke  co..  Ark.     Pop.  770. 

Manchester,  tp.  of  Dallas  co..  Ark.     Pop.  574. 

Manchester,  ]iost-v.  an<l  tp.  of  Hartford  co.,  Conn., 
on  the  Hartford  Providence  and  Kislikill  H.  U..  8  miles  E. 
of  Hartford.  The  extensive  silk  manufacturing  establish- 
ment of  the  Met^srs.  Cheney  Bros,  is  located  here,  which 
alone  gives  employment  to  tOOO  operatives.  The  works 
occupy  about  8  acres.  Manchester  is  also  famous  for 
the  large  number  of  its  iiaper-niills,  of  which  there  are 
12  or  15  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  extensive  mills 
of  the  Union  Manufacturing  Co.  arc  also  located  hero. 
There  are  in  addition  several  stockinet,  cotton,  woollen, 
needle,  and  other  factories.  Manchester  has  7  churehea, 
2  grade<l  schools,  I  ncwspajjcr,  a  large  hall,  reading- 
rooms,  libraries,  and  stores.      Pop.  4223. 

N.  KiNcsiuiiiv,  Ed.  "  MANcnESTEn  News." 

Manchester,  tp.  of  Boone  co.,  III.     Pop.  1144. 

Manchester,  jtost  tji..  Dearborn  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  2029. 
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Mnnchostcr,  a  v.  of  Waha«ih  po.,  Tn'l.,  in  mili'N  W. 
of  Kiirl,  W'jiyni',  (»n  Kcl  Uivi!r,  lit.  lln'  vrimHltur  of  tlm 
('ini'iuniiti  WiiIiiimIi  iiinl  Mii-lii^iin,  ttm  Ddhnit  Ivcl  Uivur 
arri  Illinoir<,  anil  thu  ('tiidi^n  und  AMiiiitii-  1(.  lit*.,  \uih  '.i 
(OnirrlicN,  I  iH^w^iiapi'r,  I  bunk,  7  nmnutiK^toriuH  with  Htoain, 
'2  sliMrii  t;r»iii  (ih'VutorH,  I  (loiirin;; mill,  -i  hotcln,  lid  ntorcM, 
nil  I  nil  art  ^^allny.        M.  K.  Pi.KAs,  Kit.  "  Ui:ciii>iJrAN." 

Mail«*lM*Nt<'r,  post-v.  nf  DfHawaro  r-o.,  la.,  -17  iiiilon 
AV.  of  |)ii1hii|iic,  uii  the  W.  braiirh  of  llin  Ma^^iiokt-'ta 
Uivor  un'l  tliu  Iowa  division  of  tho  Illinoin  Crnirul  K.  U., 
lias  /»  iriiiirchof*,  '2  liotclH,  a  lii^^h  m-jiool.  a  iu'WHpapcr, 
a  privntu  niid  a  mivin^f^  bank,  a  town  hall,  jtc-vtiriil  larpe 
millH,    F'hopf,    and    Hturvs.      Prin<-i[ial    but^iiiL'Hs,    fanning. 

r.tj..    I  I'JL*.  ('.  SaMIOUN,    Kn.  "  PllKHS." 

i>lancliC8tcrf  pont-v.,  cap.  of  Clay  CO.,  Ky.,  Ha  milcH 
8.  IC.  of  Lexington,  in  a  roj^ion  alioiitxliii^  in  cuul,  iron, 
and  Halt. 

MnncliCNtcr^  poft-v.  and  tp.  of  Konnt-hc*^  co.,  Mc,  ■! 
miles  \V.  of  Aiii^iiHta,  hart  'A  chtirchcrt  and  kouio  munufiio- 

turc^.    I'np. :;;?. 

Mnnrhrstrr,  poRt-v.  of  Carrol!  co..  Md.,  2.^  miles 
N.  W.  of  Italliniorr.     Iron  ifl  mined  in  tho  vicinity.     Pop. 

7:):>  ;  of  district,  XM\H. 

Maiiclioster,  post-tp.  of  Kssox  oo.,  MasH.,  on  tlio  N. 
nhoro  of  Ma,!)Mafliusi'tts  Hay,  and  on  tlii'  Kastcrn  U,  U. 
{(llouceytcr  branirli ),  H  miles  N.  V).  of  Salem,  hiis  ."l  clui relies, 
manufaet.nres  of  leather  and  furniture,  a  jtublie  library, 
contains  tho  summer  residences  of  many  wealthy  citizens 
of  Moston  and  New  York,  and  is  ii  favorite  tiummor  resort. 
IN. p.  ir.dj. 

MaiichcstCTf  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Washtenaw  eo.,  Mich., 
.'».')  miles  W.  of  l»e(rnit,  iit  tlio  intersection  of  tho  Detroit 
Ilillsdiile  and  Iiuliiiiia  wilii  tlie  Jacks- in  branch  of  the  Lak6 
.Shore  and  Mii'hi:j;an  Stputhern  U.  K.      It  has  ampio  water. 

1  union  school,  7  churclies.  I  weekly  newspaper.  I  saw  and 

2  jilaning  mills,  foundry  and  machino-shops,  1  bank,  a  large 
brewery,  and  a  number  of  stores  anil  shops.  Tho  village 
also  possesses  medicinal  springs.     Pop.  2.*)I6. 

G.  R.  Palmkr. 

Manchester,  tp.  of  Freeborn  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  701. 

Manchester,  city,  one  of  the  caps,  of  Ilillsborouj^h  co., 
N.  II.,  on  both  sides'of  Merrimack  Kiver,  hit.  12°  b'.V  N., 
Ion.  71°  'M'  9"  W.,  10  nt.  S.  from  Ct.ncord,  was  the  first  city 
incorporated  in  tho  State,  is  one  (pf  tho  largest  and  richest, 
contains  one-tenth  of  its  wealth  and  population,  produces 
ono-ei,i^lith  of  its  manufactured  goods,  and  is  tho  fourth 
city  in  tho  V.  S.  in  tho  value  tif  cotton  anrl  woollen  manu- 
factures. It  was  settled  in  1722  by  tho  doscemlants  of 
Scotyh-Irish  Prcshytorian-J,  and  was  incorporated  in  1751 
as  the  town  of  Dorryfield.  Its  name  was  idiangcd  in  1810 
to  that  of  Manchester,  and  it  was  made  a  city  in  ISIfi.  It 
owes  its  extraordinary  growth  since  IS.tS  to  the  Amoskeag 
Manufacturing  Co..  which  controls  t!io  water-power  of 
tho  Merrimack.  It  has  2."i,.i:{(l  inhabitants  (largely  in- 
creased since  the  census),  l.^)  cliurches,  several  benevolent  I 
societies,  a  Roman  Catholic  (convent  and  orphan  asylum, 
'A2  sec;rct  organizations.  1  n:»tion!iI  hanks  willi  a  capital 
of  $0JO,OOO,  6  savings  Irinks  with  deposits  of  $7,750,000, 
afiro  insurance  company.  2  post-offices,  S  hotels,  1  monthly, 
■1  weekly,  and  2  daily  newspapers.  It  is  on  the  line  of 
tho  (^oneord  R.  \\..  and  is  a  terminus  of  the  Concord 
and  Portsmouth,  the  Man-hester  and  Lawrence,  and  the 
Manchester  and  North  Weare  K.  Its.  The  city  is  com- 
pressed into  a  square  mile  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Nierrimack,  into  which,  just  op])i)site.  the  Piscataquog 
River  empties.  It  contnins  the  State  reform  school,  county 
jail,  and  county  court  house.  It  has  a  system  of  water- 
works, coinpleteil  in  1S7(  at  a  cost  of  $000,000,  with  a 
reservoir  of  10. 000. 000  gallons  capacity,  feil  from  Lake 
Massabesick,  which  is  -1  miles  from  tho  city  hall,  and  con- 
tains 2:500  acres.  It  has  a  free  library  of  IS, 000  volumes, 
cstablisheil  in  1851,5  public  parks  in  tho  heart  of  the  city, 
and  2  cemeteries.  It  ccuitains  4  t  public  schools,  graded 
and  ungraded,  with  2500  pupils,  and  70  teachers,  besides 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  schools  and  academy,  which 
have  1000  pupils.  It  has  jiaid  police  and  fire  departments. 
4  steam  fire-engines,  and  afire-alarm  telegraph.  The  Amos- 
ke:ig  Kails,  with  a  fall  of  51  feet  10  inelie<.  tho  highest  on 
the  Merrimack  River,  supply  tho  water  by  two  canals  of 
a  joint  length  of  2;\  miles  for  four  large  corporations — 
the  Amoskeag  Manufiicturing  Co.,  Stark  Mills,  Slanehester 
Mills,  nnd  Langdon  .Mills,  which  have,  in  the  aggregate, 
:50t).000  spindles  and  7000  locuus.  a  capital  of  $(?.750.000. 
and  a  pay-roll  of  $205,000  a  month,  and  make  14.1  miles 
of  cloth  a  day.  including  sheetings,  ilrillings,  delaines, 
seamless  bags.  etc.  The  Amoskeag  Co.'s  machine-shop 
makes  50  steam  fire-engines  a  year,  and  the  Manchester 
Locomotive  Works,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000.  are  able  to 
turn  out  1 1  locomotives  a  month.     Other   manufactories 


make  100,000  doxen  palrH  of  ftncklngi  a  year,  4  tonn  of 
pajier  a  <liiy,  ilu'I  a  largo  amount  of  edgu  loolf,  lil<;H, 
mat  hinory,  carriages,  liMithfr,  bootw  and  hIiock,  woodwork, 
and  ale.  Tho  total  amount  of  capital  inveMlcd  in  manu 
factururt  in  $1)0,0110,000;  the  numbor  of  men,  women,  and 
children  omidoycd,  10,01)0;  iheynarly  pay-roll,  $4,000,000  ; 
tho  vuluu  ot^  inanufuetured  goodit,  $25,000,000. 

Ma(  IIHK  I>.  Cl.AIIKK. 

Manchchter,  poxt-v.  and  tp.  of  Ocean  co,,  N,  J.,  41 
milcM  S.  S.  W.  of  Sandy  llook,  on  the  Southern  New  Jercey 
K.  R.,  at  the  junction  of  tho  Tum'rt  River  branch.  Pop. 
of  tp.  I  102. 

MancheNter,  tp.  of  Pafoiaic  co.,  N.  J.     Pop.  IICA. 

Manchester,  a  v.  (Kiuklahu  P.  0.)  in  Kirkland  tp., 
Oneicla  co,,  \.  V.,  has  Home  manufacturer.     Pop.  1 58. 

Manchester,  poHt-tp.  of  Ontario  co.,  N.  V.,  in  trav- 
ersed by  the  Krio  Canal  und  New  York  Central  R.  R, 
(Auburn  branch),  contains  numcrouM  villages,  and  haft  8 
churchcH  and  manufactures  of  flour,  paper,  and  other 
gocxis.      Pop.  :t516, 

Manchester,  post-v.  of  Adams  co.,  0.,  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Ohio  Kiver,  75  miles  K.of  Cincinnati,  has  .'1  ehurchcf<, 
a  weekly  newspaper,  a  national  bank,  a  furniture  manu- 
factory, 4  large  mills,  2  hotels,  and  ftorcs,  and  is  the  »<hip- 
ping-point  for  the  agricultural  ]iroduct8  of  tho  surround- 
ing oiiintry.      Pop  (.f  v.  !M2  ;  of  tp.  'J.S2. 

W.    II.    noI.KKUNr.SS,   Kit.  "  MA.VCIIESTEfl  GaZKTTK." 

Mnnchester,  tp.  of  .Morgan  co.,  0.     Pop.  712. 

Manchester,  a  v.  (Wtxin's  Ri:n  P.  O.)  of  Allegheny 
tp.,  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago  R.  R.,  and  on  tho  Ohio  River,  2  miles  below  Pitts- 
burg, and  is  tho  seat  of  various  manufactures. 

Mnnchester,  tp.  of  Wayne  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1269. 

Manchester,  post-b.  and  tp.  of  York  co,.  Pa.,  on  tho 
Northern  Central  R.  R.  (Mount  Wolf  Station).  Pop.  of 
b.  400;  i)f  tp.  2427. 

Manchester,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Sumter  co.,  S.  C. 
Pop.  ;;2o. 

Manchester,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Coffee  co.,  Tenn.,  70 
miles  from  Nashville,  on  a  branch  of  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  R.  R.,  on  the  Rark  Camp  fork  of  Duck  River, 
has  4  churches,  1  college,  1  newspaper,  and  stores.  Pop. 
500.  C.  T.  Wilson,  Ed.  "  Copkek  Co.  Demwrat." 

Manchester,  jiost-v.  anrl  tp.,  cap.  of  Rcnnington  co., 
Vt..  on  the  Harlem  K.xtcnslon  K.  R.,  30  miles  S.  of  Rut- 
land and  00  N.  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  a  distinguished  summer 
resort,  has  .1  largo  hotels,  nearly  .1  miles  of  marble  side- 
walk, beautiful  drives  nnd  mountain  scenery,  a  national 
bunk.  2  churches.  Rurr  and  Ilarton  Seminary,  a  classical 
scho(d  for  both  kcxcs,  a  cemetery,  a  newspaper,  and  stores. 
Pop.  ISi)7.  D.  K.  SiMosD-s,  Kd.  "  Joirnal." 

Manchester,  post-v.  of  Chesterfield  co.,  Va.,  on  tho 
S.  bank  of  the  .lames  River,  opposite  Richmond,  of  which 
it  is  a  suburb.  an'I  i:5  the  Feat  of  important  manufacture?. 
(See  RicitMosn.)     Pop.  2590  j  of  tp.  504.t. 

Manchester,  tp.  of  Green  Lake  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1140, 

Manchester,  tp.  of  Jackson  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  421. 

MnnchineeT  [Sp.  manrinilfn,  a  "little  apple,"  so 
called  from  the  a])pcaraneo  of  the  fruit],  the  Hippomanc 
mnncinrllfi,  a  very  poisonous  evergreen  tree  of  the  West 
Indies,  belonging  to  the  order  Euphorbiacoa;.  Its  white 
Inter  or  juice  burns  the  skin  upcui  which  it  fails.  To  tasto 
its  fragrant  fruit  would  be  danger<nis  were  it  not  that  the 
mouth  is  at  once  blistered  by  it.  It  is  affirmed  that  men 
have  died  from  sleeping  in  its  shade,  but  it  is  believed  that 
tho  barlv  of  the  /Hf/notiht  irnrojriflon  (which  often  grows 
near  by)  is  an  antidote  to  the  poison.  The  beautiful  wood 
is  of  excellent  r[uality.  but  is  poisonous  even  when  dry. 
The  bastard  manchinccl  of  the  West  Indies  is  the  Came- 
raria  Inti/olia  of  tho  order  Apoeynocea;.  It  is  aleo  poi- 
sonous. 

Manehooria,     Sec  Mantchooria. 

Manci'ni  <  Pasqcai.k  Stanislas),  b.  at  Naples  about 
I>!20;  at  an  early  age  became  prominent  as  a  publicist  : 
took  a  lively  part  in  the  Ncap<ditan  movements  of  ISts. 
after  which  ho  retired  to  Turin  with  his  wife  (the  gifted 
poetess,  Laura  Reatrice  Oliva  Mancini.  who  d.  in  1S610. 
and  there  practised  witli  groat  success  as  an  advocate.  In 
1S5I  he  was  elected  |iri>fessttr  of  international  law  in  the 
University  of  Turin,  where  his  lectures  were  enthusi.Ts- 
tically  applauded.  In  1S55.  Cavour  invited  Mancini  to 
take  part  in  the  Consiglio  del  Contenzioso  Diploraatico. 
.Vs  an  opposition  member  of  Parliament  the  speeches  of 
Mancini  wore  listeneil  to  with  lively  interest.  In  l!^(>2  he 
wns  for  a  short  time  minister  of  public  instruction  while 
Rnttazzi  was  president  of  the  council.  He  now  (1S75) 
lives  in  Rome,  being  at  tho  same  time  a  deputy  in  Parlia- 
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ment,  a  professor  in  the  university,  and  an  active  advo- 
cate. In  the  peace  conference  at  Uhent-in  1S73.  Mancini, 
as  representative  from  Italy,  was  chosen  president  of  the 
consress.  He  published  at  Naples  in  1S73  his  Prelezioni 
di  Dirittn  Intcrnazionale,  and  also  an  admirable  essay  on 
Macchiavelli. 

Man'co  Capac',  the  founder  of  the  Inca  dynasty  of 
Peru,  rejiresented  by  the  traditions  of  the  Peruvians  as  a 
man  of  fair  complexion  from  a  distant  land,  who  with  his 
sister  and  wife,  Mama  Oello,  appeared  on  an  island  in  the 
Lake  of  Titicaca  several  centuries  before  the  Spanish  con- 
quest, professing  to  be  children  of  the  sun,  becominj^  the 
instructors  of  the  Peruvians  in  religion  and  civilization, 
and  the  builders  of  the  city  of  Cuzco.  (See  Peru.1  A  re- 
puted descendant,  called  Manco  Capac  II..  brother  of  Ata- 
huallpa,  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Peru  as  nominal  sov- 
ereign by  Pizarro  in  1534.  escaped  from  tutelaoje  the  fol- 
lowing year,  assembled  his  people  and  besieged  Cuzco 
unsuccessfully  (1536),  and  carried  on  a  desultory  warfare 
until  killed  by  soldiers  of  Almagro's  faction  in  1544. 

Manda'mus^  in  law.  The  writ  of  mandamus  is  a  com- 
mand issued — in  England  by  the  court  of  king's  bench,  in 
this  country  by  any  superior  court  upon  which  the  juris- 
diction has  been  conferred — directed  to  an  inferior  tribunal, 
an  officer,  or  a  corporation,  and  requiring  them  to  do  some 
particular  thing  therein  specified  which  belongs  to  their 
office  or  duty.  In  all  ordinary  cases  where  the  primary 
rights  of  the  citizen  have  been  violated  the  remedies  to 
which  he  is  entitled  can  be  obtained  by  actions.  But  it 
sometimes  happens  that  persons  clothed  with  official  or 
quasi-official  authority,  and  thus  having  the  power,  as  a 
part  of  their  public  functions,  to  perform  certain  acts  in 
which  a  private  citizen  is  interested,  become  cliarged  with 
a  duty  towards  such  citizen,  who  in  turn  acquires  a  right 
against  them  to  demand  that  the  acts  in  question  should  be 
performed.  If  the  official  persons  neglect  or  refuse  to  ful- 
fil the  obligation  which  thus  rests  upon  them,  it  may  be 
that  the  injured  party  can  obtain  no  adequate  remedy  by 
means  of  an  ordinary  action,  and  for  this  ease  the  English 
and  American  law  furnishes  the  high  and  most  effective 
remedy  of  mandamus,  by  which  the  very  thing  that  ought 
to  be  done  is  ordered  to  be  done,  and  the  relief  is  therefore 
specific,  complete,  and  absolute.  The  rules  of  procedure 
require  that  the  prosecution  shall  be  in  the  name  of  the 
Ptate  or  the  people  as  the  plaintiff,  with  the  private  com- 
plainant as  the  relator — that  is,  the  promoter  of  the  pro- 
ceeding— but  this  connection  of  the  State  is  merely  nominal ; 
the  judicial  process  is  as  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
injured  person  who  seeks  redress  by  its  means  as  though  it 
were  a  common  suit  at  law  or  in  equity.  From  the  forego- 
ing description  it  may  be  seen  that  the  three  following 
requisites  must  exist  in  order  that  a  mandamus  may  be 
granted:  (1)  A  right  that  some  act  should  be  done  by  an 
official  or  quasi-official  person  pertaining  to  his  special 
functions  and  duty  ;  (2)  a  corresponding  legal  obligation 
resting  upon  such  person  to  do  the  act  in  question  ;  and  (3) 
the  absence  of  any  other  adequate  legal  remedy  for  the 
non-performance  of  the  obligation.  When  all  of  these  es- 
sentials exist  the  writ  of  mandamus  is  the  proper  mode  of 
obtaining  relief,  and  its  application  is  thus  exceedingly 
extensive.  It  is  a  means  by  which  the  liigher  judiciary, 
representing  the  majesty  of  the  State,  can  exercise  a  con- 
trolling influence  not  only  over  the  inferior  tribunals,  but 
over  ministerial,  administrative,  and  executive  officers;  by 
it  the  hierarchy  of  officials  may  be  taught  that  they  are 
subject  to  the  law,  and  abuse  of  power,  neglect  of  duty,  and 
arbitrary  conduct  in  its  discharge  may  be  effectually  pre- 
vented. One  universal  principle  regulates  its  use:  it  is 
never  employed  to  interfere  with  or  to  control  the  exercise 
of  a  discretion,  but  only  to  comjiel  the  performance  of  a 
fixcrl  iind  certain  legal  duty.  When  directed,  therefore,  to  \ 
an  inferior  tribunal,  or  to  persons  whose  functions  are  ju- 
dicial, it  only  commands  them  to  adjudicate  upon  the  mat- 
ter describcfl  and  to  rcn<ler  some  decision  ;  when  directed 
to  ministerial  officers,  it  commands  them  to  do  some  specific 
act,  but  the  act  must,  be  one  which  they  are  legally  obliged 
to  do  as  commanded,  and  in  respect  to  which  they  are  not 
clothed  with  a  discretion.  Mandamus  may  also  be  used 
against  a  corporation,  on  account  of  its  quasi  public  nature, 
to  compel  it  or  its  officers  to  perform  acts  required  by  law  ; 
as,  for  example,  to  admit  or  restore  a  member  legally  cn- 
titlcMl,  .John  Nouton  Pomkuoy. 

Dlnn'dans,  a  tribe  of  Indiana  of  the  Dakota  family,  on 
the  upjicr  Missouri  River,  near  Fort  Berlhold,  Dakota  Ter- 
ritory. When  first  brought  into  communieati<m  with  the 
wliitcs  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  inhab- 
ited nine  villages,  but  when  Lewis  and  ('lark  ascendetl  the 
Missouri  in  1R03  they  had  been  driven  by  the  Sioux  up  the 
river  to  the  Arickarco  country,  and  occupied  but  two  villages, 
one  on  oach  side  of  the  river,  near  the  spot  wlierc  the  ex- 


plorers built  Fort  Mandan.  They  were  more  friendly  to 
the  whites  and  of  a  lighter  color  than  the  surrounding 
tribes.  This  circumstance  has  been  frequently  insisted 
upon,  especially  by  George  CatUn,  the  artist,  who  lived  a 
considerable  time  with'  the  Mandans,  in  connection  with 
the  Welsh  legend  of  Prince  Madoc,  and  the  Mandans  have 
been  gravely  pronounced  descendants  of  theAVelsh  ccdony. 
Affinities  to  Welsh  have  been  stated  to  exist  in  their  lan- 
guage, but  all  efforts  to  substantiate  this  conjecture  have 
proved  illusory.  The  Mandans  were  nearly  swept  away  by 
the  smallpox  in  1S37,  being  reduced  from  2500  to  145  indi- 
viduals, and  they  have  since  suffered  from  frequent  hostil- 
ities with  the  Sioux,  but  have  nevertheless  increased  to 
nearly  500  souls  (1875).  They  made  treaties  with  the  U.  S. 
in  1S25  and  ISfiG,  and  since  1870  have  been  officially  con- 
federated with  the  Arickarees  and  Minnctaries.  to  whom  a 
large  common  reservation  has  been  assigned  on  the  Yellow- 
stone River,  on  the  borders  of  Montana  and  Dakota.  Tho 
Mandans  live  chiefly  by  agriculture,  are  peaceable  and 
friendly  to  the  whites,  but  have  never  taken  any  consider- 
able steps  toward  civilization. 

Manda'ra,  or  Wandala,  kingdom  of  Central  Africa, 
S.  of  Bornoo,  of  which  it  has  been  a  dependency  since  ]8fi3, 
consists  of  a  large,  well-watered,  very  fertile,  beautiful,  and 
well-cultivated  valley,  encircled  by  the  high  and  pictur- 
esque Mendepy  Mountains.  The  inhabitants  are  Moham- 
medan negroes,  who  are  industrious  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  fabrics  and  articles  of  iron,  and  who  ]iossess  a  cele- 
brated breed  of  horses.  They  are  more  intelligent  and 
better  shaped  than  the  surrounding  negro  tribes,  but  they 
are  generally  accused  of  cowardice,  and  owe  their  inde- 
pendence to  the  surrounding  mountains  rather  than  to 
their  courage.  The  capital  is  Doloo,  with  30,000  inhab- 
itants. The  former  capital.  Mora,  was  entirely  destroyed 
in  the  war  with  Bornoo  in  1S63. 

Mandarin^  post-v.  of  Duval  co.,  Fla.,  on  the  E.  bank 
of  St.  John's  River,  15  miles  above  Jacksonville,  is  a  place 
of  winter  resort  from  the  North,  and  is  celebrated  for  its 
oranges. 

Mandarin  DlIcU  {Anas  gnlfrirnlatn),  one  of  the  do- 
mesticated species  of  duck,  brought  from  Japan  and  China. 
It  is  of  singularly  brilliant  plumage,  has  a  fine  green  crest, 
and  a  fan-shaped  tuft  of  feathers  on  the  back.  It  is  as- 
serted that  these  ducks,  unlike  the  common  domestic  duck, 
are  never  polygamous,  and  that  they  never  mate  but  once. 
They  are  remarkable  for  conjugal  fidelity. 

Man'date  [Lat.  vmnfhxtum,  a  "  commission  "].  a  species 
of  bailment  in  which  the  bailee  undertakes  to  perform  some 
labor  or  service  with  or  about  the  property  delivered  to 
him,  without  recompense;  as  if,  for  example,  he  agrees  to 
carry  goods  from  one  place  to  another  (not  being  a  common 
carrier),  or  to  make  some  article  out  of  them  for  tho  benefit 
of  the  bailor,  acting  in  either  case  gratuitously.  As  this 
kind  of  bailment  is  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  bailor, 
the  bailee  is  only  bound  to  use  slight  diligence  in  caring 
for  the  property  entrusted  to  him.  (See  Bailment.)  Such 
care  and  vigilance  are  to  be  exercised  as  are  usually  shown 
by  men  of  common  sense  and  ordinary  prudence  in  tho 
management  of  their  own  property.  This  will,  of  course, 
vary  in  degree  with  the  circumstances  of  each  particular 
case.  (Treater  eare  is  requisite  if  the  property  is  peculiarly 
exposed  to  danger,  or  is  liable  to  be  easily  injured,  or  is  of 
great  value,  than  under  other  circumstances.  If  the  service 
to  be  performed  be  one  requiring  professional  or  mechanical 
skill,  and  the  occupation  or  experience  of  the  bailee  be  such 
as  to  im])ly  the  ])ossession  of  such  skill,  he  will  be  hold  re- 
sponsible for  its  exercise  in  executing  tiie  work  undertaken. 
He  will,  however,  in  general,  only  bo  required  to  exercise 
the  ordinary  degree  of  skill  which  is  usually  exhibited  by 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  occupation,  ami  not 
tlic  highest  degree  of  skill  of  wdiioh  such  persons  may  bo 
deemed  capable.  There  may,  however,  be  special  cases 
where  a  more  severe  rule  will  be  applied,  as  where  he  is 
known  to  have  extraordinary  abilities,  and  is  employed  for 
that  reason.  Tho  same  rules  will  be  applicable  if  the  nmn- 
datary  be  known  to  possess  the  skill  necessary,  though 
ho  is  engaged  in  no  occupation  by  which  it  might  bo 
acquired,  or  if  he  positively  professes  competence  for 
the  service  to  be  performed,  and  his  incapacity  is  not 
known  to  the  bailor.  If,  however,  the  bailee  be  known  to 
tho  owner  of  the  property  to  bo  incompetent  for  tho  work, 
or  there  is  no  reason  to  jircsume  the  jiossession  of  sufficient 
skill,  an  unskilful  execution  of  the  task  undertaken  will 
not  render  the  former  liable.  He  will  only  be  bounil  in 
that  case  to  exercise  such  skill  as  ho  actually  possesses. 
If  goods  entrusted  to  a  mandatary  be  lost,  dcstroyeil,  or 
injured  by  reason  of  theft,  robbery,  inevitable  accident,  or 
tho  commission  of  acts  of  violence  which  couhl  not  bo 
guarded  against,  or  frtun  any  other  similar  cause,  and  tho 
loss  or  damage  could  nut  have  been  prevented  by  the  oxer- 
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oiBO  of  a  rca«onali!o  dofrreo  of  foresight  or  the  uho  of  ordi- 

niiry  prwntitionn,  ho  will  innur  no  tiiiliility  for  th«  injury. 
It  if*  H(iiin'tinu!M  tlit!  niHn  tluit  tlm  particH  to  Mii(!h  a  bitiimunt 
tlotorminn  tln-ir  iniitiiiil  diitinn  mi'l  roKixiiiMibilitieM  by  Mpw- 
v.\\\\  iij;rccrnrnt,  wliii-h  wotihi  tli«n,  if  in  lUMMtnluntrc  with 
th(^  |i(»li.-y  iif  Ihc  liiw,  miporKuiki  or  modify  the  iiHiiiil  I«gal 
riili-x  hy  which  a  niiiniialiiry'M  Muhilily  in  (hrttirminud.  It 
wmil.I  H(MMn  t(t  hii  (i'.ntniry  to  pulili<r  poliry  to  allow  the 
niiindahu-y  t"  Htipulaln  that,  ho  nhoiihl  not  he,  ruHiioMKihln 
for  HiocoTi>'(vincn<'cH<ir  hiHown  no;;li;r('ncc.  A  niiUnlatary  in 
in  all  (•a<c'><  nUli;;*'.!  in  follow  HtiicLly  Iho  itiMtnictionM  given 
hy  tlir*  liiiilor.  It  U  not  allowable  for  iiiin  to  usu  tho  proii- 
orty  Tor  any  pnrposo  of  bin  own,  but  only  to  ('nectuato  tfie 
obi'ei-t  oC  (bo  bailniont.  During  tho  c.ontiniianco  of  tho 
bailment  ho  haw  a  special  or  (|iiaIino<l  t.roperty  in  tho 
goods  ontrunted  to  him,  wbieb  will  entitle  him  to  bring  an 
action  against  any  one  by  whom  they  are  wrongfully  in 
jiireil  or  oonvorteil.  and  io  ri-cover  damagCH  for  the  Ions 
Hitstuinorl.  Tho  bailor,  by  virtue  of  bin  abHidiito  title  to  the 
go(tdM,  ba«  also  a  right  of  action  in  wiich  a  case.  A  recovery 
by  eilber  baibir  or  bailee,  however,  will  bar  the  otber'H 
right  (if  action.  If  the  niand:itary»  bming  Hight  of  the  ob-  j 
ject  of  tho  trust,  appropriate  the  property  to  biw  own  u.hc,  ^ 
he  may  be  sueil  by  the  owner  In  an  action  of  trover  for  the  l 
value  of  tho  gornlw,  or  in  replevin  for  tlio  recovery  of  the 
griodw  thomsclvi's.  The  baihir  may  resume  pouscr^nion  of 
the  property  at  iiny  time,  even  though  the  object  of  the 
biiiliucnt  i-J  not  fully  completed.  This  right  U  qualified  by 
tho  condition  that  he  is  not  to  cause  serious  an<l  unneces- 
sary detriment  to  tho  bailee,  being  without  fault.  liut  tho 
natural  expiration  of  the  bailment  occurs  when  the  pur- 
po.'ies  of  tlie  trust  have  been  fully  accomplished  or  the 
time  has  ended  within  which  tho  service  was  to  be  per- 
formed. It  is  then  the  bailee's  duty  to  deliver  the  prop- 
erty to  tho  owner  without  its  being  otherwise  altered,  de- 
teriorated, or  imprcivod  than  would  be  the  result  of  tho 
proper  performance  <if  (he  work  undertaken  and  of  tho 
natural  wear  and  tear  to  which  the  goods  had  been  ncccs- 
sarily  subjected. 

The  consideration  upon  which  a  contract  of  mandate  is 
based  is  tho  trust  and  confiilence  on  the  part  of  the  owner 
induced  by  tho  bailee's  acoepfancc  of  the  goods  and  by  his 
undertaking  to  fulfil  tho  purposes  of  tho  bailment.  A  mere 
executory  promise  to  accept  such  a  bailment  and  discharge 
its  resulting  duties  is  void  for  want  of  a  consiilcration. 
But  if  the  fulfilment  of  the  trust  be  entered  xipon.tbe  owner 
is  deprived  of  his  present  possession  of  tho  goods,  and  of 
the  immediate  power  of  using  them,  antl  is  forced  to  depend 
upon  the  promises  of  the  bailee  for  assurance  that  they  will 
be  kept  safe  an<l  that  the  object  of  tho  bailment  will  bo 
carried  out:  this  is  regarded  in  law  as  a  sufficient  detri- 
ment to  tho  bailor  to  constitute  an  adequate  consideration. 
(See  ro\TitA<T.)  It  is  therefore  generally  true  in  regard 
to  gratuitous  promises  that  no  action  will  lie  for  nonfea- 
sance or  an  entire  failure  to  perform  tho  duty  un'lertakcn. 
although  a  party  suffers  damage  thereby:  but  only  for 
misfeasance  or  an  imp'-oper  performance  of  the  service  im- 
posed. Uut  mandataries  may  also  in  many  instances  bo 
pued  in  an  action  of  tort  as  well  as  in  an  action  of  contract. 
Thus,  an  action  of  tort  might  be  maintained  for  an  injury^ 
to  the  property  occasioned  by  their  gross  negligence.  (See 
Tort.)  (Seethe  works  of  Story  an<l  Edwards  on  li  ailments  ; 
Parsons  on  Cnutmctn  ;  Chitty  on  CnntravtH.) 

Geoiuji;  Chask.     Reviskd  bv  T.  \V.  Dwrcnr. 

Man'dnvee,  city  of  Cutch,  llindostan.  on  tho  Gulf  of 
Cutch.  It  has  a  consiilerablo  trade  with  all  the  ports  of 
Arabia  ami  Western  Africa.     Pop.  60,000. 

Mnndolay,  or  Pnttnwfipiirn,  the  present  capital 
of  the  kinL;d<im  of  Hnrmah.  is  situated  3  miles  from  the 
Irrawaddi  River,  a  little  N.  of  Amarapura,  the  former 
capital.  It  was  foun'leil  in  lS5fi.  and  is  laid  out  in  three 
parallelograms,  one  within  tho  other.  an<i  separated  from 
each  other  by  walls,  ditches,  towers,  palisades,  and  other 
kinds  of  fortifications.  Tho  innermost  parallelogram  is 
occupied  by  the  king's  palace,  with  the  spiral  tower  rising 
above  his  throne,  and  its  gardens:  the  second  by  the  mili- 
tary and  the  government  itflicials :  the  third  by  the  mer- 
chants and  mechanics.  Tho  whole  city  is  built  of  wood, 
but  glittering  with  bright  colors  and  gilding,  and  it  stands 
in  a  very  fertile  ]>lain  surrounded  with  cornfields  and 
orchards."     Pop.  90,000. 

Man'clovillr,  post-v.  of  St.  Tammany  parish.  La.,  on 
tho  N.  sluire  <tf  Lake  Pontchartrain.     Pop.  54L 

Mandeville  (Rkunaud),  b.  at  Dordrecht  (Port).  Hol- 
land, about  1()(>5;  studied  medicine,  and  was  admitted  to 
praetiflo  at  Rotterdam  in  lf>S,*».  after  which  ho  settled  in 
London  as  a  physician.  Published  Ftop  Drtsned,  or  n 
(*nf{rrt!nn    of  Fahlin   in    Fit)n{ltnr    Vrrsc    (1704).    and   after 

several  other  poems  of  little  note  brought  out  The  Gmm- 
b(ing~Hive,  or  Knaves  turned  Honest  (1714)^  and  in  1723 


an  enlarged  edition,  under  lh«  title  The  /'/»/*/*•  o/  the  fte^*, 

or  /*rirtttr  Virft  /'uhlir  /frnrfitt,  wliich  WttH  certffurifd  by 
Rerkeley  and  othorw.  A  Mocond  part  of  iho /''«'»/*•  appeared 
in  172K,  and  both  partN  in  17''2.  Me  alwo  piiblt»<hed  I'rfr 
Tft'iHt/hti  nit  /i>fiff,„n,  thti  Chnrvh,  tntd  Aatinnal  //uppiiirna 
^\7'2^\-'2\^),  An  /iH/iiiri/  into  tht  Orujin  of  llunnr  mul  Un*- 
/iilitcgK  uf  dhrintutuitif  in  Wnr  (17-(2),  a  reply  to  Jtifthop 
Herlteloy,  entitled  A  Lntrr  to  /Jion  (I7.'12^  oiid  ncvernl 
other  bookn.  He  wax  patronized  by  Lord  Maocleiifiold, 
and  <l.  at  London  Jan.  21,  \7Xi. 

IVIniutoville  (IIknuv).  I>.  I).,  b,  at  Kinderhook,  N.  Y., 
Mar.  ('..  IHUl;  graduated  at  Knir.n  College  |H20,  at  New 
Itrunswiek  Theological  Seminary  1  H*.;!t ;  wai  a  clergyman  uf 
tho  Reformed  Hutch  (liurch  at  Sbawangunk,  (ieneva,  and 
IJtica;  was  profes^iorof  moral  philosophy  and  bellcn-lcttrcfi 
at  Hamilton  ('idlego  1H||-Iil,  and  did  much  to  extabliKh 
the  fame  of  that  inntitution  for  oratory.  He  published  a 
Hiiccessful  series  of  reatlers  and  a  manual  of  elocution  and 
oratory  ( \Hif}).  He  became  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church 
at  Mobile,  Ala.,  where  he  d.  of  yellow  fever  in  IH5H. 

MnndrviHr,  or  Maiindovillc  (Sir  John),  b.  at  St. 
Alban's.  i-'nglarid,  about  ImIMI;  acquired  all  the  schohi>'tic 
learning,  as  wi;ll  as  the  knowledge  of  medicine  and  natural 
science,  attainable  at  that  time,  and  set  out  for  the  Kast  in 
1322,  with  a  view  to  natisfy  himself  by  extensive  travel 
concerning  the  truth  of  the  marvcllouH  Oriental  storicH  then 
current.  Arriving  in  Kgypt,  lie  was  favored  by  the  sultan, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  some  camjmigns.  Returning  to 
England,  he  wrote,  thirty-four  years  after  they  had  been 
undertaken,  an  account  of  his  travels — first  in  Latin,  after- 
war<ls  in  Xorman-I'rencli.  and  lastly  in  English — dedi- 
cating tho  work  to  Edward  III.  He  d.  at  Liege,  Belgium.  • 
Nov.  17,  1372.  The  lOnglish  version  of  Mandeville  passes 
for  the  first  extended  work  in  English  prose,  and  has  a 
great  valuo  as  a  monument  of  the  language,  independent 
of  the  (luestion  of  tho  veracity  of  the  traveller.  Tho 
earliest  English  edition  was  printed  at  Westminster  by 
AVynUin  de  Wordc  in  140D.  The  best  modern  edition  is 
that  of  .1.  (.».  Halliwell  (183a). 

3Iandin'go,  territory  of  Western  Africa,  extending 
between  lat.  10°  and  \&  N.,  and  between  Ion.  fi  and  10° 
W.,  consists  of  a  high  table-laniL  and  contains  the  sources 
of  the  Senegal  an<l  the  Niger.  Its  inhabitants,  the  Man- 
dingoes,  form  one  of  the  finest  negro  tribes,  remarkable  as 
well  for  the  strength  and  harmony  of  their  physical  fea- 
tures as  for  their  intellectual  powers  and  aptitude  for  civ- 
ilized life.  They  have  a  passion  for  music  and  dancing, 
and  a  talent  for  trade.  They  possess  a  rich  language, 
written  with  Arabic  characters,  and  as  they  are  very  fond 
of  travelling,  they  have  spread  widely.  They  are  Moham- 
medans, and  very  zealous  propagandists  of  Islam.  Their 
number  has  been  estimated  at  between  G. 000,000  and 
S. 000. 000,  They  have  formed  no  grCat  empire,  but  live 
in  small,  independent  states,  of  which  the  principal  are 
Manding.  Bambook.  IJondoo,  Hentilia,  and  Yarra.  Polyg- 
amy is  very  frequent  among  them,  but  each  wife  has  a 
house  of  her  own,  or  rather  hut. 

Mnn'dolin  [Gr.  n-affioOpa].  an  instrument  of  music 
somewhat  resembling  the  guitar  and  the  lute.  Its  body  is 
an  open,  shell-shaped  box  made  of  strips  of  bent  wood.  It 
has  four  or  five  strings,  which  are  struck  by  the  plectrum. 
The  neck  has  a  finger-board.  This  instrument  is  chiefly 
Italian.     Its  sounds  are  peculiar,  but  sweet  and  loud. 

Man'drake  [Gr.  fiav&payopaK],  the  Atropa  mnndragora 
{Mandraipirn  oj^tcinarutn),  0.  solanaccous  perennial  herb  of 
tho  warm  parts  of  the  Eastern  continent.  It  is  a  narcotic 
])oison,  and  was  used  by  the  ancients  for  its  soporific  and 
anesthetic  eflects.  It  was  anciently  believed  to  nave  many 
magical  virtues:  it  could  cure  barrenness;  its  forked  root 
was  likened  to  a  man.  and  believed  to  possess  a  soul :  it 
was  bclievctl  to  shriek  so  loudly  when  dug  up  that  tho 
person  digging  it  died.  Consequently,  the  earth  was 
carefully  removed  from  it  by  one  whoso  cars  were  stopped 
with  wax,  and  a  dog  was  attached  by  cords  to  the  root  to 
drag  it  out.  The  name  has  been  applied  in  the  U.  S.  to 
PodophffUum  pcltatum,  the  May-ajtple,  of  the  barberry 
family. 

.Man'drill  [said  by  some  to  be  a  name  of  African  ori- 
gin, but  by  others  to  be  a  combination  of  man  and  rfri//, 
a  species  of  baboon — i".  e.  the  "  manlike  drill;"  driil  is  an 
Old  English  word,  not  yet  quite  obsolete],  the  Cynocrpha- 
hm  mornifw,  the  largest  of  the  baboons,  a  native  of  North- 
ern .Vfrica,  and  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  tho  monkey 
tribe.  It  often  attacks  man  in  its  native  forests.  It  is  a 
hideous  brute,  and  excels  in  intelligence  and  strength,  as 
well  as  in  ferocity. 

iHandll'rin  fane.  Manthfrinm  or  ^fnndo1nnm],  a  town 
of  Southern  Italy,  in  a  fertile  part  of  the  province  of 
Leccc.  It  was  originally  a  Greek  settlement,  and  S.  of 
the  town  are  ancient  sepulchres  in  which  Greek  vases  of 
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much  interest  have  been  found.  Pliny  mentions  an  inter- 
mittent spring  which  still  exists  here,  and  there  is  another 
of  great  antiquity  issuing  from  an  excavation  in  a  rock. 
Pop.  in  1874,  8733. 

Manee'sa,  or  Manis'sa  [anc.  jWa7iic»ia],  town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Hermos.  It  is  a 
large  city,  containing  more  and  finer  public  buildings, 
mosques,'rainarcts,  public  baths,  and  bazaars,  than  Smyr- 
na, and  carrying  on  an  important  trade  in  cotton,  grain, 
and  tobacco.  This  last  article  is  raised  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  city,  and  is  considered  the  best  of  its  kind 
in  Asia  Minor.  The  streets  of  Mancesa  .ire  generally  pro- 
tected against  the  sun  by  overspreading  mats  or  vines. 
Pop.  73,000. 

Ma'nes  [Lat.  pi.,  probably  at  first  signifying  the  "  good 
ones  "],  among  the  ancient  Romans,  the  name  for  the  spir- 
its of  deceased  persons.  The  household  Lares  came  to  be 
regarded  as  identical  with  the  ancestral  Manes,  and  hence 
received  worship  as  tlii  Manes,  or  divine  spirits. 

Man'etllO  of  Heliopolis,  Egyptian  high  priest  and 
keeper  of  the  sacred  archives  in  the  third  century  B.  c.  under 
the  first  two  Ptolemies,  b.  at  Sebennytus  in  Lower  Egypt. 
He  wrote  in  Greek,  with  the  aid  of  the  temple  records  and 
other  document.s,  his  Egyptian  history,  of  which  nothing 
remains  but  fragments.  Josephus,  Conti:  Apluu.,  i.  3,  9. 
See  Cory,  Fraijments.  2d  ed.,  1832;  Scaliger,  Eusebius 
(.Syncellus  and  Julius  Africanus),  and  his  De  Emeiirlalione 
temponim,  1629;  Fabricii,  J?i'6/ro(Aeort  Griem,  rA.  Harles, 
iv.  128 ;  Fruin,  Leyden,  1847,  and  MUller's  Frmjment. 
Mstoricorum  Grrccon'im,  Paris,  1848.)  These  fr.agment,s,  in 
addition  to  .an  account  of  the  Hyksos.  furnish  the  complete 
.  lists  of  thirty  dynasties,  running  over  more  than  3600 
years.  By  means  of  this,  in  conjunction  with  recent  dis- 
coveries which  attest  their  correctness,  the  Egyptian  chro- 
nology has  been  restored.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  an- 
tiquity and  religion  of  the  Egyptians.  Original  fragments 
on  papyrus  were  found  by  Seyffarth  at  Turin,  which  were 
edited  by  Lepsius  in  his  Aiiswuhl  (1842).  (.See  also  Lep- 
sius,  Clironologie,  1850,  and  his  work  on  Manetho's  deter- 
mination of  the  compass  of  Egyptian  history,  1857  ;  Boeckh, 
Munethoa  nnd  die  Htiiuhteru-peyiode,  1845;  Unger,  Chro- 
nologic des  Manethos,  1807.)  A  poem  on  the  influence  of 
the  stars  is  .attributed  to  him,  which  the  critics  now  refer 
to  the  fifth  century  A.  n.  It  has  been  edited  by  Gronovius, 
169.8,  by  Koechly  "(Didot),  1851,  and,  with  a  German  trans- 
lation, by  Axt  and  Riglcr,  1832.  The  fragments  of  Manetho 
are  now  conceded  to  have  great  value.  Besides  the  writers 
mentioned,  see  Freret,  Marsham,  Usher,  Bunsen  ( Kgi/pl'a 
Place),  Poole,  Rask  (1830),  Champollion,  Wilkinson, 
Hincks,  Ilengstenberg.  C.  P.  Kraitth. 

Man'fred,  b.  in  .Sicily  about  1233,  a  son  of  Frederick 
II.  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  received,  on  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1250,  the  principality  of  Tarent,  and  acted 
as  regent  in  Italy  during  the  absence  of  his  half-brother, 
Conrad  IV.  He  subdued  with  great  valor  the  insurrections 
in  Capua,  Naples,  and  other  cities,  but  his  services  were  ill- 
rewarded  by  Conr.ad.  In  1254,  Conrad  died,  and  Manfred 
was  for  the  second  time  appointed  regent  in  Italy  during 
the  minority  of  Conradin,  and.  on  a  rumor  of  the  death 
of  Conradin  in  Germany,  ho  was  proclaimed  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  and  crowned  at  Palermo,  Aug.  11,  1258.  The 
rumor  proved  false,  but  he  now  refused  to  abdicate;  and 
when  the  pope.  Urban  IV.,  put  him  under  ban.  he  invaded 
the  Papal  States  and  conquered  all  Tuscany  after  the  vic- 
tory .at  Montaperto,  Sept.  4,  1200.  His  government,  thus 
consolidated,  was  vigorous,  splendid,  and  beneficial  to  the 
country.  He  founded  Manfredonia,  built  the  harbor  of 
Salerno,  and  established  schools  in  all  the  large  cities.  At 
his  magnificent  court  poets  and  scientists  gathered  to- 
gether, and  ho  himself  was  the  most  brilliant  in  the  whole 
circle,  a  true  Hohenstaufen.  Meanwhile,  the  i)ope.  IFrban 
IV.,  and  after  him  Clement  IV.,  put  up  for  sale  in  Europe 
the  crown  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  Charles  of  Anjou,  a 
brother  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  was  found  to  be  the 
highest  bidder.  With  a  French  army  he  lamled  in  Italy, 
was  crowned  in  Rome  .Ian.  0,  12GG,  nnd  defeated  Manfred, 
by  treachery  rather  than  by  valor,  in  the  battle  of  Benc- 
vento,  Feb.  21!,  12(i('i.  Manfred  himself  fell  in  the  battle, 
and,  being  under  the  pajial  ban,  was  buried  without  cere- 
monies under  a  heap  (tf  stones,  afterwards  called  the  *'  rock 
of  roses."  His  wife  and  sons  were  imprisoned — the  former 
for  eighteen,  the  latter  for  thirty-one  years. 

IHanfredo'iiia,  a  maritime  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in 
tlie  province  of  Foggia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Manfredonia.  The 
commerce  of  the  port  is  very  considerable,  and  several 
European  nations  have  consuls  here.  It  is  also  an  im- 
portant fishing  station.  The  town  itself  is  jilcasantly  sit- 
uated at  the  foot  of  Monte  Gargano,  about  23  miles  N.  E. 
of  Foggia.  The  site  was  chosen  by  Manfred  in  12(il,  who 
induccU  the  inhabitants  of  the  largo  but  fevor-strickcn 


Siponto  to  settle  here.  The  Turks  destroyed  this  town  in 
1C20,  and  it  has  never  recovered  its  former  prosperity. 
Pop.  in  1874,  7938, 

Mangalore',  town  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency 
of  Madras,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  in  lat.  12°  52'  N.  It  is 
poorly  built,  but  stands  on  a  fertile  plain,  surrounded  with 
palm-groves  and  j>lantations  of  rice  and  sugar,  and  has  a 
large  trade  in  sandal-wood  and  rice.     Pop.  11,548. 

Manganese',  Chemistry  of.  [The  derivation  of 
this  name  is  curious.  The  mineral  in  which  it  was  first 
discovered,  pi/roltisite.  the  deutoxidc  of  manganese,  had  in 
some  way  obtained  the  fanciful  name  "  black  magnesia," 
or,  as  Latinized,  "  mnf/nesia  nirjra  ;"  whence,  it  is  asserted, 
mamjancne.']  The  earlier  chemists  considered  the  manganese 
ores  as  containing  some  modification  of  iron,  but  Pott  in 
1740,  and  others  subsequently,  Kaim,  Winterl,  Seheelc,  and 
Bergmann,  proved  that  they  contained  a  metal  ehcmically 
distinct  from  iron  ;  and  Gahn,  the  master  of  Berzelius,  first 
obtained  the  metal  manganese  at  a  date  not  left  on  record. 
It  was  in  examining  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  on  pyro- 
lusite,  in  the  course  of  his  investigation  of  this  very  ques- 
tion, that  Seheele  made  the  grand  discovery  of  cliloyine  in 
1774. 

Metallic  Mnuganeee, — Though  known  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, this  metal  has  not  yet  come  into  use,  cither  in  a  pure 
form  or  in  alloj^s,  though  it  was  long  since  found  to  form 
some  alloys  having  promising  properties.  The  difficulty 
of  procuring  it  from  its  ore  is  so  great  that  it  is  at  present 
only  a  curiosity  of  the  laboratory,  held  by  dealers  in  lab- 
oratory-supplies at  a  cost  of  over  $100,  gold,  per  pound — not 
far  below  the  cost  of  platinum.  It  is  described  as  being, 
when  obtained  by  smelting  the  ore  with  carbon  at  the 
highest  attainable  heat  of  a  blast  furnace,  a  soft,  brittle 
metal,  grayish-white,  and  with  the  aspect  of  east  iron, 
feebly  magnetic,  and  having  a  density,  according  to  Berg- 
mann, of  6.861  to  7.1.  to  John  of  8.013,  and  to  Bachmann 
of  8.03.  These  variable  figures  argue  either  variable  purity 
or  the  existence  of  two  or  more  allotropes,  most  y)robably 
the  latter,  because  the  variations  are  too  great  to  be  due  to 
any  supposable  impurity.  It  oxidizes  so  readily  in  the 
air  that  it  must  be  preserved,  like  sodium,  in  liquid  hydro- 
carbons, according  to  John  and  Bachmann.  Brunner  in 
1857  obtained  manganese  in  another  way — by  reducing  its 
chloride  with  sodium ;  and  he  describes  it  as  not  maijnetic,  of 
density  7.138  to  7.206,  approaching  to  the  figures  of  Berg- 
mann, hard  enough  to  cut  glanH  like  a  diamond,  taking  a  fine 
polish,  and  not  tamishiitf/  in  the  air,  though  it  decomposes 
water  slowly.  AViihler  found  that  Brunner's  manganese 
contained  silicon,  the  truth  being  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
iron,  the  ])resenee  of  silicon  (others  since  state,  of  carbon 
also)  modifies  the  properties  of  manganese  profoundly  (as 
the  present  writer  believes,  by  producing  allotropic  modi- 
fications). These  matters  should  be  reinvestigated  more 
thoroughly.  Devitle  obtained  manganese  in  a  form  in 
which  it  had  a  reddish  color  like  bismuth,  and  decomposed 
water  readily  in  the  cold. 

Oxidea  of  Manganese. — There  are  six  oxides  of  this  metal 
known  :  manganous  oxide,  MnO ;  manganoso-manganic  ox- 
ide, Mn304.  or  MnO,  Mn203 ;  manganic  oxide,  MnjOs  ;  man- 
ganic deutoxide  or  peroxide,  Mn02;  manganic  acid,  MnOs; 
permanganic  acid,  Mn20j.  Manganous  oxide  is  the  base 
of  the  ordinary  salts  of  manganese,  the  suli)hate,  carbon- 
ate, acetate,  etc.  Manganoso-manganic  oxide,  correspond- 
ing in  composition  to  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  is  the 
mineral  species  Imnsntannite.  Manganic  oxide,  the  sesqui- 
o.xide,  occurs  as  the  mineral  brannile.  The  deutoxide  is  the 
mineral  pyroliisite,  occurring  in  powdered  form  in  commerce 
as  black  oj-ide  of  manganese.  This  is  the  most  valuable 
manganese  mineral;  used  in  making  chlorine.  M'hen  mixed 
with  muriatic  acid,  the  following  simple  reaction  occurs: 
MnOj  +  4HCl  =  .MnCl2  +  2\H1  +  CI2.  Manganic  acid,  MnOs, 
has  not  yet  been  isolated,  being  known  only  in  its  salts, 
which  are  themselves  decomi)oscd  by  contact  with  water, 
yielding  solutions  of  permanganates.  The  manganates  are 
green  in  color.  By  fusing  together  any  oxide  of  manga- 
nese in  the  air  witli  an  alkali,  a  green  manganate  is  formed, 
which  was  formerly  known  as  chameleon  mineral,  from  the 
alterations  of  color  from  green  to  jmrple  which  its  solution 
in  water  unrlergoes  through  the  change  from  a  manganate 
to  a  permanganate.  Permanganic  acid  is  known,  isolated, 
I  in  liquiil,  and  even  in  solid  crystalline,  forms.  It  is  do- 
scribed  as  a  thick,  greenish-black,  metallic-looking  li(iuid, 
evaporating  when  warmed  as  violet  vivjiors,  but  exploding 
when  heated  quickly.  It  sets  fire  to  paper,  and  explodes 
with  alcohol  on  contact.  Its  most  im]iortant  compound  is 
the  permanganate  of  potash,  familiar  now  in  commerce  in 
beautiful  crystals,  which  are  largely  used  as  a  disinfecting 
agent.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  valuable  tests  used  by 
the  chemist  in  the  laboratory.  Manganese  has  been  stated 
by  Percy  and  others  to  form  alloy:  with  copper  similar  to, 
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and  capable  of  bein^  Htilfhhii-  <|  inr,  firrmati  lilvrr,  whieh» 
if  norrc(*t.,  would  cniibUt  it  to  tiiUo  the  phico,  to  notiio  ox- 
tc.ni,  of  tho  oxpfiiKivi)  iiictiil  uirh-t,  ami  tliiiK  inukn  th«  lat- 
ter cluiiiper.  Xlfiii^aiirrto  eompoimd'*  Inivr  vulimblo  om-.n  in 
dytsinix,  iiIho  in  inctlirini.'.  Miiii^iiiirHf  lnix  bi-iri  fiMinit  to  bo 
a  iKtriuiil  coiiMtitiH'iit  of  tlio  umIii-h  of  pliiTit-*,  iiiift  in  vary 
inintitii  (piiintity  x^  brlitrvtvl  to  bo  ulwayH  prcHi-nt  in  liuinan 
blortd  imd  in  animal  tiwHucH  (;enoially.  Willi  tbo  cxccod- 
ini^ly  iloli.-ii(()  trxt  Known  as  ••('runi'H  ti'Ht  "  it  if*  found  to 
bo  iihiinst,  if  not  (|uih',  aw  universally  din'iiHi-d  tbrou;;bout 
nature  us  iron,  lo  whi'-li  latter  it  in  closely  linkfd  by  a  threat 
many  '•beniiriil  iinalonicsiind  afliliati(»nn.    IIkniiv  WiniTZ. 

miiiiCnHkUy  tp.  of  Martin  eo..  Minn.     Top.  111. 

IHiin^e  \Vx:  drmdiif/tr,  to  "oat"],  a  di«eH«c  of  dogH, 
horseM.  <'attl(>,  swinn,  and  shoon,  diHtin^niHlied  by  tbc  i>rcn- 
onee  of  ntnri  of  niltex  upon  tbo  skin,  and  also  marked  by 
sciirline-'S,  ifebini;.  beat,  and  pimpled  upon  tbo  nkin.  Kul- 
pluir  ointments,  carboliiviLcid  wasbe:*,  eorrosivo  flubliniato 
in  weak  t<idu(ion,  and  detroction  of  tohacfo  or  of  tbo  green 
IcavoH  of  Vrnttrum  viritfr,  aro  all  useful  applifationf.  Tbo 
afllicted  nnimnl  sbonid  be  kept  alone,  for  tbo  disease  i.s 
eontni^ious.  \Vben  tbe  niltf-H  nine  been  destroyed  by  tbo 
use  of  nny  of  tbo  iilntvo  :ippIirations  tbf  riiiirniil  will  need 
liberal  feedlnij,  an<l  porbaps  sihh'  mild  tonic,  like  iron.  A 
littlo  eopperas  dissolved  in  bis  drink  will  jirobably  bo  Huf- 
fieieiil. 

iMaii'^lc  (  Hutch,  iii>ni(/r/],  a  maobino  for  smootbing  cot- 
ton imd  linen  t^oixU,  sucb  as  tableidotb".  Hbeets,  etc.,  after 
wnsliin'4.  Tbe  oM  stylo  of  nnin;(Io  is  a  b:>x  lilleil  with  Ht')nes, 
and  rcstin;;  upon  two  wooden  cylimlers.  wbicb  roll  back- 
ward iiml  forward  upon  tbo  smooth  table  upon  which  tbo 
linen  is  sjircad.  Tbo  box  ia  drawn  back  and  forth  by  pim- 
ple maebincry.  No  heat  is  usually  cmployeil.  but  there  aro 
Hcveval  improved  forms  of  tlie  nianixlo  in  the  market.  For' 
tho  liner  kinds  of  work  no  nianj;le,  it  is  believed,  can  ever 
take  the  plaee  of  tho  sad-iron. 

Man'ples  (Jamks).  b.  in  Enj;land  about  nS/i;  became 
a  commander  in  tbo  Ilrilish  navy,  and  with  Tapt.  C.  L.  Irby 
made  a  tour  in  the  Ticvant  I  SI  (1-20.  of  which  tbe  narrative, 
printed  fiir  private  eireulation  in  1S2:*,  wns  jiublished  in 
is  II  under  the  title  7'nirrfa  h,  F.'jifpt,  Xuhin,  S'ijria,  rtud 
thr  Ifofif  Lttiiif.  lie  wrote  a  few  Kt*"ni'ftphieal  treatises, 
anion*;  which  are  (t'cotfraphif,  J/mrriptirr,  Drtinrnttrr,  and 
tn  Drtnil :  niid  ffi/drnf/rafifit/  mi  Prfaif,  tic.  (1S49),  and 
(hii'ifr  to  thr  Nnriijnth'n  of  the  ThnmcH  Mouth  (1853).  D. 
Nov.  IS.  lS(i7. 

Man'jjO  [IVralayim,  m<tiu}'(n].  the  fruit  of  ^fan(f^fcra  In- 
div'i,  jin  East  Indian  tree  of  the  order  Anacardiacoie,  now 
n^itnrali/.oil  in  mo.«t  warm  eliuiates.  The  tree  i«  widcspread- 
in;^  and  atifords  a  dense  and  very  pniteful  shade.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  tbe  fruit,  many  of  which  aro  very 
fine  for  desserts,  bavintf  an  agreeable  blcndini:;  of  sweet- 
ness and  aeitlity.  The  fruits  of  other  specie'^  of  this  genua 
are  eaten,  but  none  of  tlio  others  aro  valuable. 

Mans?o'hick,  post-tp.  of  King  William  co..  Va.      Pop. 

Maii^ohl-Wiirzel  [Gcr.  for  "beet-root"],  a  name 
adopted  by  farmers  and  others  into  Knfjlish  to  desipjnatc 
the  lari^er  and  coarspr  varieties  of  the  beet  (  /trtn  vufgnris), 
now  extensively  grown  as  fooil  for  domestic  animals.  Man- 
pidds  aro  too  coarse  and  rank  for  human  fviod.  and  even 
for  eattlo  they  are  harsh  and  irritant  to  the  bowels  in  the 
early  part  of  the  winter;  but  towards  sprint;  they  may  be 
fori  to  all  kinds  of  .■itoek  with  ereat  advantaj;o.  thoup:h  too 
liberal  feedini;  is  belie\ed  to  have  a  diuretic  effect.  I^Ian- 
polds  need  a  k^"'''*"*''^  ^"'I.  (dean  culture,  and  liberal  ma- 
nuring. As  much  as  SO  tons  to  tbo  aero  have  been  grown 
in  favorable  circumstances. 

Man'ffOStcen  [Malavan.  mnuqufitn],  tbo  fruit  of  Gnr- 
cini't  i)iriinfoifti}}»i,  II  small  tree  of  the  order  <!uttiferff.  a 
native  of  tbe  Spice  Islands,  now  grown  in  many  tropical 
rejiions.  and  cultivated  in  the  Eastern  .\rehipeIago.  Tho 
fruit  externally  resembles  an  orange,  but  is  usually  brown- 
isb-reil  rather  than  yellow.  The  outer  fle-;h  is  very  astrin- 
gent ami  inedible,  but  is  sometimes  used  medicinally  in 
dysenteries.  The  eilible  j>ortion  is  a  white  pulp  around 
tho  seeds,  large  and  live  in  number,  in  the  centre.  This 
juicy  pulp  is  described  as  "having  the  whiteness  and 
solubility  of  snow,  and  a  refreshing,  delicate,  delicious 
flavor,  .  .  .  partaking  of  tlio  compound  taste  of  tho  pine- 
apple and  peach,  with  many  other  erpially  good  but  utterly 
inexjiressiblo  flavors. "  This  excellent  tVnit  may  bo  eaten 
freely  without  harm,  ami  is  very  refreshing  in  fevers.  The 
tree  is  highly  ornamental. 

Man'jirovc  [probably  corrupted  from  Malay  manrfh, 
and  •jr<}vr'\,  a  ]^opiilar  name  for  the  shrubs  and  trees  of  the 
order  Khi7,ophoraeea\  natives  of  tbe  muddy  coasts  of  hot 
countries,  where  they  form  dense  thickets,  which  exclude 
the  sun's  rays  from  tho  soil  and    become   most   fruitful 


ncntroH  of  Mialarlul  innuonce.  Thorn  aro  Komo  five  f^enora 
and  twenty  HpwdcK,  of  which  tthixitphurn  mnnyU  and  ran- 
dtdnrifi  aro  the  typi<:al  niun(froveM.  'I'lio  inunffrove  i>*  found 
in  many  tropical  ru^^ion",  urid  Im  abundant  on  tbe  eourtn  und 
ki'VH  of  Florida.  Tbc  fruit  \n  eatable,  the  bark  uneful  in 
tannin;;.  MoHt  of  tbe  inangrovcH  uru  remurkahio  a^  in- 
vaderft  of  tbo  domain  of  tbu  hcu,  which  tbey  convert 
Miowly  into  dry  land.  Tbtir  BteniH  put  forth  lon^  airial 
rootH  which  extend  down  into  tbo  water;  tbo  (!eed«  (ger- 
minate ill  tbo  fruit,  and  ^•end  down  a  long  and  heavy  root, 
which  on  falling  Hinks  into  the  mud;  und  tbuH  thcinunf(rove- 
Hwamp  Miowly  gainn  upon  llie  shallow  «eai«.  The  wood  of 
Home  MpeeieH  is  bard,  heavy,  and  UKcful  in  Ibe  nrlf.  par- 
ticularly in  boatbuilding.  Mangrove-wood  '\n  often  brought 
to  hcaports  as  i.iirt  of  a  Bbip'n  dunnage.  It  \n  t«old  a-  fire- 
wood, for  wbieli  »onie  Hpccies  are  excellent.  The  bark  is 
al:*o  imported  fortannerji'  uhc,  and  in  ui^cful  for  dome  kinds 
of  work.  In  nomo  countries  there  are  other  trecu  which 
sitaro  tbe  habits  and  tbo  habitat  of  the  mangrove,  ur  tbo 
fjiii/unciiftiriit  rttrrnioH't  ((»rdcr  I'ombretaceie)  of  the  Wc«t 
Indies,  Florida,  etc.  The  white  mangroves  (.IriVrnniV*)  of 
Australasia,  Inclia,  South  America,  etc.  are  of  tbo  order 
Myoporace;e,  and  have  the  habit  of  true  mangroves.  Tho 
bark  of  somo  wpceies  (as  A.  tommtoHn)  is  excellent  for  tan- 
ning. Tho  resin,  tho  seeds,  an'I  the  roots  of  tins  »:peeieB 
aro  used  u«  food  by  the  poor  in  many  countries.  Tho 
(fnnornrpHi  raccmnnn,  a  mangrove  of  Itrazil  (order  Com- 
brctaccuf)  yields  bark  for  tanning.  Zanzibar  exports  to 
Arabia  great  numbers  of  mangrove  poles,  called  "  Zanzibar 
rafters,"  in  trade.    Tbe  busincsH  affords  a  handsome  profit. 

I>Inn't;iiiTi,  Ip.  of  Orango  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  2165.     , 

illaii;;iim  (  Wim.ik  Pi:rsos),  b.  in  Orange  co.,  K.  C,  in 
I7U-;  graduated  at  tho  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
IHlj;  became  a  successful  lawyer  and  Whig  politician, 
and  was  in  ISIO  and  1820  chosen  a  judge  of  the  superior 
court;  was  in  Congress  lS2:i-2fi;  U.  S.  Senator  ]8:jI-.'J7, 
and  again  in  IS  11-5.1.  In  18^7  eleven  electoral  votes  were 
cast  for  him  for  tbc  office  of  President  of  the  T.  S.  IIo 
was  president  of  tbe  Senate  during  the  Tyler  adminis- 
tration.     I),  in  ((range  CO.,  N.  C,  Sept.  II,  I8GI. 

Diunhat'lan  Island.     Sec  New  York.  City  op. 

Manhattan,  tp.  of  Will  co.,  III.     Pop.  922. 

Manhattan,  post  v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Riley  co..  Kan., 
on  the  Kansas  Pacific  R.  R.,  at  tbc  junction  of  Rig  RIuo 
and  Kan.«as  rivers,  has  7  churches,  the  Kansas  Stale  Agri- 
cultural Collef^e,  a  public  library,  1  weekly  and  1  monthly 
newspaper.  *!  banks,  a  boot  and  shoe,  a  cigar,  and  2  wagon 
and  carriage  factories.     Pop.  of  y.  117;':  of  tp.  lOfJIt. 

Al.BKRT  (iniFKIX,  En.  "  XATtOV.AMST." 

Manhattan,  tp.  of  Lucas  co.,  0.     Pop.  1.191. 

Man'hcim,  tp.  of  Herkimer  co.,  IJT.  Y.,  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  river  Mohawk,  is  tho  scat  of  various  manufactures. 
Pop.  2000. 

Manhrim*  tp.  of  Lancaster  co..  Pa.     Pop.  2fj03. 

Manlirim,  p<i?t-b.  of  Lancaster  co..  Pa.,  on  the  Read- 
ing anil  (.'(dumbia  and  Lancaster  R.  R..  10  miles  N.  N.  W. 
of  Lancaster,  has  fi  churches,  a  commodious  school  build- 
ing, a  newspaper,  a  national  bank.  2  large  steam  flouring- 
niills,  an  extensive  steam  sav?  and  planing  mill,  foundry, 
machine-shop,  2  carriagc-faelories.  Ifi  cigar  manufactories, 
2  lumber-yards,  coal-yard,  A  hotels,  and  stores.  The  bor- 
ough has  a  fine  park,  r.nd  is  surrounded  by  an  agricul- 
tural district  of  great  fertility.     Pop.  1122. 

Jons  iM.  Ensmingf.r.  Ed.  ''SnNTiNn,." 

Manhcim,  tp.  of  York  co.,  Pa.,  on  tho  Maryland  line. 
Pop.  11.^1). 

Mania.     See  Inranitv. 

Man'ichfrism,  a  religious  system  which  arose  toward 
tbo  end  of  the  third  century  in  the  Persian  empire,  com- 
pounded mainly  of  Persian  Dualism,  Rooddhism.  and  Syr- 
ian Gnosticism,  and  using  certain  Christian  ideas  as  a 
gloss  for  a  beatben  theosophy.  In  respect  to  the  founder 
of  the  sect,  tho  Latin  and  Oreek  Fathers  differ  from  the 
Persian  accounts.  Tho  former — all  derived  from  a  cor- 
rupt Latin  tran?lation  of  reports  of  a  discussion  of  Risbop 
Archelans  of  Ca^sarca  with  Manes  or  Manichicus — trace 
the  system  to  one  Seythianus.  a  Saracen  merchant  of  the 
time  of  tbo  apostles,  whoso  pupil.  Terebinthus — called  by 
himself  IJuddas — wrote  by  his  dircetion  four  books,  of 
which  Eubricus.  a  liberated  slave,  obtained  possession 
after  his  death  and  founded  on  their  doctrine  a  new  re- 
ligion. .\ccording  to  Persian  accounts — later  and  much 
more  credible  —  one  Mani  (sprung  from  an  illustrious 
family  of  tho  Magi,  of  high  gifts  and  extensive  culture  in 
art  and  science,  a  painter  and  a  mathematician,  having 
professed  Christianity  and  been  ordained  presbyter  in 
tho  Church,  yet  retaining  his  Parscc  ideas),  amid  the 
attempts  at  the  accession  of  the  Sassanidce  to  the  throne 
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of  Persia  to  restore  the  old  national  religion,  conceived 
the  idea  of  forming  a  universal  religion,  blending  Chris- 
tianity with  Parsisra.  Accordingly,  under  the  reign  of 
Shaphur  T.  (Sapor)  he  came  forward  as  a  reformer  and  the 
founder  of  a  new  Feet,  claiming  to  be  the  Paraclete  prom- 
ised by  Christ.  Excommunicated  by  the  Christians  and 
persecuted  by  the  Magi,  he  fled,  and  travelled  through 
India  and  Central  Asia  as  far  as  China,  gathering,  as  he 
went,  additional  materials  for  his  religious  system.  For 
twelve  months  he  lived  in  a  cave  in  Toorkistan,  where  he 
was  fed  by  ravens,  and  wrote  his  hook,  the  Ertni hi  Man i — 
the  gospel  of  his  sect,  full  of  gorgeous  imagery  and  pic- 
torial illustration,  symbolizing  his  theosophy.  Returning 
to  Persia,  he  was  protected  by  the  new  king,  Hormuz  ; 
hut  afterwards  by  his  successor,  Beliram.  being  compelled 
to  discuss  his  system  with  the  Magi,  and  being  declared 
vanquished,  he  w.is  flnyed  alive  (277  A.  T>.).  After  his 
death  his  sect,  spreading  in  the  Roman  empire,  was  per- 
secuted by  Diocletian  because  of  its  Persian  origin,  and 
afterwards  by  the  Christian  emperors  as  heretical  and 
antichristian ;  which  very  fact  subsequently  tended  to  se- 
cure for  it  protection  in  Persia. 

Ancient  Persian  Dualism  furnished  the  fundamental 
idea  of  this  system.  In  it  good  and  evil  were  opposed 
from  eternity,  and  were  represented  by  light  and  darkness. 
The  good  god,  Ormuzd,  and  his  twelve  sons,  constituting 
the  kingdom  of  light,  were  in  eternal  warfare  with  Satan 
and  his  demons,  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  Inroads  had 
been  made  by  the  latter  upon  the  former,  and  in  order  to 
guard  the  border-land  Ormuzd  places  over  it  an  ^on 
(the  mother  of  life),  who  gives"  birth  to  the  ideal  man; 
who,  assisted  by  the  five  pure  elements,  enters  on  the  con- 
test, but  is  taken  captive.  Another  Mon  (the  living 
Spirit)  is  now  sent  to  his  aid — not,  however,  in  time  to 
prevent  the  kingdom  of  darkness  from  swallowing  up  part 
of  his  luminous  essence  (the  soul  of  the  world).  The  re- 
maining part  of  tlie  idea!  man — the  .Tesus  Impatibilis — is 
now  transported  to  the  sun.  Out  of  the  mixture  of  the 
luminous  essence,  thus  absorbed,  with  the  kingdom  of 
darkness,  the  living  Spirit  now  creates  this  present  visible 
world,  in  order  that  from  a  process  of  purification  now 
entered  on  the  particles  of  light  may  now  regain  strength 
and  freedom.  From  this  mixture  every  man  has,  besides 
a  soul  of  light,  an  evil  soul  ;  the  former  of  which  is  to 
gain  the  victory  by  drawing  to  itself  the  particles  of  light 
scattered  through  nature,  and  especially  in  the  vegetable 
world.  AVhile  this  ])urification  is  being  accomplished 
under  the  superintendeney  of  the  ideal  man  residing  in 
the  sun,  and  of  the  living  Spirit,  the  evil  demons,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  attempting  by  false  religions,  as  Judaism 
and  heathenism,  to  bind  souls  to  the  kingdom  of  night. 
At  last  the  ideal  man  in  the  sun — the  Christ — descends  in 
a  seeming  bodily  form,  and  aims  by  his  doctrine  to  liber- 
ate the  imprisoned  souls  of  light.  He  is  seemingly  killed 
by  demons,  but  it  is  only  the  ])hantom  of  his  body  that  is 
crucified.  But  his  doctrine  is  misapprehended  and  mis- 
represented by  his  apostles,  to  restore  which  to  its  purity 
Mani,  the  promised  Paraclete,  is  sent.  He  was  thus  the 
head  of  the  Church,  with  apostles,  bishops,  presbyters, 
deacons,  and  evangelists  under  him.  His  community  or 
Church  was  divided  into  the  catechumens  or  anditorr.^i,  and 
the  elect  or  perfect ;  the  latter  to  be  supported  by  the 
former,  while  they,  the  elect,  were  to  practise  the  most 
rigorous  asceticism  and  to  abstain  from  marriage  and  from 
sins  of  the  mouth,  the  hand,  and  the  body.  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper — the  former  with  oil,  the  latter  without 
wine — were  part  of  tlie  secret  ceremonial  of  tlie  perfect. 
They  had  no  altars  or  images.  The  sun  was  revered  by 
them  merely  as  representative  of  the  ideal  man,  or  the 
principle  of  light.  Fasts,  prayers,  ami  rca<tings  from 
Mani  constituted  their  worship.  Sunday  was  a  festival 
devoted  to  the  sun.  But  their  great  festival  was  the  anni- 
versary of  the  martyrdom  of  Mani.  The  Old  Testament 
they  rejected  absolutely,  and  of  the  New  they  retained 
only  what  had  been  revised  and  redacted  by  the  Paraclete, 
Mani. 

The  system  of  Mani  seems  to  have  been  formed  on  the 
apparent  opposition  of  good  and  evil  in  the  mnterial  uni- 
verse and  in  the  soul  of  man.  This  opposition  ho  teaches 
to  bo  the  expression  of  two  antagonistic  principles,  exist- 
ing independently  from  eternity,  and  ])rofesscs  to  repre- 
Bent  a  scheme  by  which  the  material  universe  and  the  soul 
of  man  may  ho  freed  from  this  conflict,  may  be  purged  of 
the  evil,  and  wholly  possessed  and  perfectly  blessed  by  the 
good.  As  a  system,  it  is  to  the  utmost  extent  fimciful. 
It«  attraction  for  curious  and  speculative  minds  lies  in  its 
professed  solution  of  the  dark  and  (to  many  minds)  des- 
perate enigma  of  the  origin  of  evil — an  exposition  of  the 
bleu'Iing  iind  conflict  of  good  and  evil  in  t)ie  universe, 
with  the  ultimate  liberation  and  triumph  of  the  former. 
The  sect,  though  pursued  with  hostility  in  various  forma 


by  Magians,  Christians,  and  subsequently  by  Mohammed- 
ans, continued  to  subsist  by  a  secret  tradition  down  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  it  reappeared  in  connection  with  sev- 
eral heretical  sects. 

In  various  forms  and  combinations,  and  under  various 
names,  its  main  elements  were  soon  after  the  death  of  its 
founder  widely  diffused  through  the  Roman  empire.  Af- 
rica was  its  chief  seat  in  the  West,  and  its  chief  a])0stle 
there  was  Faustus  of  Mileve,  who  wrote  apologies  for  it 
and  against  Christianity.  Through  his  influence  Augus- 
tine was  for  a  time  captivated  with  its  promises  of  occult 
and  profounder  wisdom,  but  afterwards,  disappointed  and 
disgusted  with  its  emptiness,  he  wrote  largely  and  with 
great  earnestness  against  it.  From  Valentinian  1.  (^64— 
375)  the  Roman  emperors  issued  frequent  and  severe  edicts 
against  it.  In  Africa  it  was  also  persecuted  by  the  Van- 
dals, and  whole  shiploads  of  its  adherents  (-177)  were  trans- 
ported by  them  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  At  the  time 
of  Leo  the  Great  (a.  d.  440-4G1)  numbers  of  them  were 
found  at  Rome.  The  sect  was  distinguished  by  rigorous 
formal  asceticism,  but  was  accused  of  Antinomian  prin- 
ciples, and  of  the  indulgence  of  secret  lusts.  The  elements 
and  principles  of  the  Manichtean  system  were  difl'used 
through  Spain  through  the  Priscillianists,  a  dualistic  sect, 
which,  appearing  380,  spread  extensively,  but  was  finally 
suppressed  5S3.  But,  despite  the  rigorous  measures  taken 
against  them  in  various  countries,  the  elements  of  their 
system  appear  during  the  Middle  Ages  in  various  mystic 
and  Gnostic  schools,  such  as  the  Paulicians  and  the  Cath- 
erini,  by  whom  its  doctrines  were  widely  diffused  through 
the  S.  of  France  and  Germany,  where  successively  they 
established  their  chief  seats.  Indeed,  the  mystery  of  tlie 
origin  of  evil  and  the  seeming  dualism  of  human  nature 
have  ever  tended  to  drive  minds  in  the  direction  of  their 
speculations,  though  entirely  independent  and  ignorant  of 
their  system.  ^  T.  M.  Post. 

Manigaiilt  (Gabriel),  b.  in  South  Carolina  in  170)  of 
Huguenot  parentage;  became  a  wealthy  merchant.  an<l  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  independence  loaned  the  State 
$220,000.  When  Gen.  Prevost  attacked  Charleston  in  fllay, 
1779,  Manigault,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  was  among 
the  volunteers  in  the  lines,  accompanied  by  a  grandson 
fifteen  years  old.     D.  at  Charleston  in  1781. 

Manilla,  or  lUaniTIa,  city  of  Luzon,  capital  of  the 
Philippines,  and  the  residence  of  the  Spanish  viceroy  or 
governor,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pasig.  It  con- 
sists of  the  city  proper  with  about  15.000  inhabitants,  and 
a  number  of  suburbs  with  a  population  of  150.000.  The 
city  proper  is  situated  between  the  river  and  the  sea.  and 
is  surrounded  by  walls  and  defended  by  a  citadel.  It  is 
laid  out  with  straight  and  broad  streets,  and  with  many 
public  squares  sparkling  with  fountains  and  displaying 
the  whole  gorgeousness  of  a  tropical  vegetation  in  their 
gardens.  It  contains  a  fine  cathedral,  the  magnificent  pal- 
aces of  the  governor  and  the  archbishop,  the  colleges,  bar- 
racks, and  other  public  buildings,  and  has  a  most  beauti- 
ful promenade  along  the  ramparts,  which  in  the  evenings, 
when  crowded  with  people,  presents  a  most  animated  as- 
pect. Of  the  suburbs,  Binondo,  situated  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river,  is  the  largest  and  most  important.  It 
is  the  seat  of  traffic  and  commerce,  and  here  Spaniards, 
Englishmen,  Americans,  Chinese,  Hindoos,  Malays,  and 
mestizoes  meet  to  buy  and  sell  ;  hundreds  of  races,  cos- 
tumes, and  languages  mix  together  in  endless  confusion. 
Manila  has  been  one  of  the  principal  centres  of  commerce 
in  the  East  Indies  almost  since  its  foundation  in  1571  by 
Legaspi.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  an*l  all  the  products 
of  the  Philippines  are  brought  hither — rice,  sugar,  coflco, 
cotton,  hemp,  and  tobacco.  The  last  two  articles  are  the 
principal  ones.  Manila  cheroots  and  cigars  arc  world- 
famous;  the  manufacture,  which  is  a  government  monop- 
oly, employs  more  than  20.000  hamls.  Of  the  Manila  hemp 
many  delicate  and  beavitiful  fabrics,  much  appreciated  in 
commerce,  are  made.  But  the  city  has  a  dangerous  enemy 
in  the  earthquake.  Three  times  it  has  been  iilmost  entirely 
destroyed;  on  the  last  occasion,  in  1S(;3,  all  its  eliurches 
fell,  and  thousands  of  people  were  killed. 

Manila  Ilcinp,  or  Abaca,  the  fibre  of  ilfnsa  trofjlo- 
dytarnm  (order  iMusaceu').  a  jdant  resembling  the  plantain 
and  the  banana.  It  is  cultivated  priui-i]>iilly  in  the  IMiilip- 
pino  Islands,  and  the  fibre  is  ulitaincd  fnuu  the  leaf  stalk 
of  the  ]dant.  It  is  largely  imported  for  the  manufacture 
of  cordage  and  canvas,  which  is  of  the  very  best  quality, 
exceeding  hemp  in  durability,  but  not  in  flexibility.  Old 
Manila  is  used  for  pajier-stock,  and  makes  a  wrapping- 
paper  of  excellent  quality  and  great  strength. 

iM aniriiiN  (Marcts).  a  Latin  poet,  of  whom  a  didactic 
p()jMn  in  five  bor)ks.  AKtmuomira,  bus  been  preserved,  but 
of  whos(!  life  luid  age  nothing  is  known,  though  it  is  prob- 
able that  ho  flourished  under  Augustus.     The  first  manu- 
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Roript  wnfi  rlisoovcro'l  by  PoRgio,  and  prlntnfl  at  Niirom- 
bcr;;  in  117:'..  Sc!iiliK(*i*  "in  I"'"'-',  nt'iitlcy  in  17."II»,  uihI  Ja- 
cob in  IM;ii;,  hiivi^  ^ivcn  cditinnM  IuihciI  on  Hnvoral  inunu- 
H(M-ipts.  Th(M-o  iH  tin  Kn^ilinli  tninHliiiinn  by  Creech  (1007) 
iimi  iL  Krcncb  by  Pinj^ri''  (I7H(J). 

Maiiilln,  poKt-v.  of  WiilkiT  tp.,  KumIi  co.,  [nd.,  on  tho 
.TdtVfiHMin  illr  iiii'l  InflijinnpoliH  R.  U.  (Cuinbridgt)  City 
bnitn-b).      I'np.  jliii. 

jMaiiin'  (Dasiki.k).  b.  in  Vcnifo  in  ISni;  cducatcJ  iit 
I'ikIuii.  mill  111  nn  oarly  iin«  beuunio  one  of  th«  niont  'lis- 
tinu'iii-bcl  iidvocjilfH  in  Vrnict'.  Ilis  iiillticnrn,  t(p;;etber 
with  Mint  (if  TonuniiHco,  wuk  most,  iinpurtuni  in  prcpiirini; 
tlu*  ri-vnlnliuii  in  Vcnt^tiiin  I>oinh:ir(Iy.  IJciri;;  iiiipriHoneil 
Willi  ht-<  IVii'n'I,  Im  wuh  Hubii-ctcd  to  ii  polilicuti  triiil,  but 
on  Mill'.  I",  \SIH.  tbo  p(Mi|.lo  forctMi  tlio  <liin;;conH,  libor- 
nti''l  the  two  illiintrioiiH  prisoners,  boro  thnn  in  triiinipli 
throuijh  tho  city,  und  then  pbiccil  thrni  nt  tho  bi-iid  of  the 
]>rovisory  ^rtvciniiH'iit.  Miinln  nioderutcd  tho  vicdcnci!  of 
Mk-  ri'vtilutifin,  nvtmincd  it  froni  exeonfe.'*,  «uHtain(!d  llic 
honor  iind  dcffiidcd.  tlm  indcpi-ndcnco  of  Venice  to  the  ut- 
most. On  hi^  biinishmcnt  Uv  withdrew  to  Kriin';*!,  wliore 
ho  Hupportrd  hinisidf  by  teiudiins  Itiiliiin,  and  at  tlie  same 
tinui  was  a  incist  uclivo  iipostk'  for  tlio  freedom  of  Italy. 
>Jo  Itiilinn  iilnoud  i-vcr  rciiden-d  more  important  wcrvico 
to  his  country  lliiin  Ii.-inicU;  Miiiiin.  Tho  wynipiithy  and 
esteem  he  won  for  binisolf  unnverted  some  of  tlie  mont  dis- 
tinguifhed  Krentdi  writers  to  the  cause  of  Italian  indejiond- 
oni-e.  To  Dnnicio  Maiiin  fliouhl  ho  e>ipeciully  attributed 
the  cfficienfy  of  tlie  Socicta  Na/.ionnle  Iliiliana.  which,  by 
the  advice  of  the  illustrioun  Venetian  refugee.  La  Farina 
fonmled  at  Turin.  I),  in  Paris  Sept.  22,  18ri7.  His  remains 
were  solemnly  conveyed  by  bis  son  to  Venice,  where  in  May, 
1K7J,  a  fine  mriiiumcnt  was  erectcil  to  his  memory. 

iMa'iiioc,  <'H*isa'va,  Jn'ra,  or  llnndio'ca,  namcS 
of  the  J'ftinf,liii  M.inihot  or  Munilft  iitih''<Hi,n>i,  and  of  tho 
Mn  III' ft  fit  A  i/fi,  lialf  shrubby  eujiliorbiacoous  plants  of 
South  America.  ])erhap.s  natives  of  Africa  also.  They  are 
extensively  cultivated  as  nriurccs  of  food.  From  (he  farin- 
acctnis  root  is  prepared  taj)ioca,  IJrazilian  arrowroot,  tho 
Brazilian  /'<fjj(jA(f,  and  otlicr  forms  of  amyhieeous  or  starchy 
food.  The  first-mentioned  species  is  poisonous,  but  its  dan- 
gerous qualities  are  di#pclleti  by  heat ;  the  other  species  is 
considererl  harmless.  The  plants  arc  propa<;atcd  by  eut- 
tin;;s,  and  produce  a  large  amount  of  food.    (Sec  Tai'IOca.) 

Mnnis.     See  Pancomn. 

Mniiis'tce,  county  of  Michigan,  bounded  W.  by  Lako 
Micliigan.  Area.  ";')(»  square  miles.  It  is  level  and  adapted 
to  j^rain-culture,  but  is  largely  eovced  with  forests.  Lum- 
ber cuttin;;  and  sawini;  is  the  chief  industry.  Tlio  county 
is  traversed  by  Manistee  Uivor.     Pop.  (1071. 

jManistee,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Manistee  eo..  Mich.,  on 
botli  sid<'s  of  the  Manistee  Uiver.  antl  between  Lake  Manis- 
tee and  Lake  Mlcliiijan.  The  river  between  the  lakes  is 
1 V  miles  in  Ien;;tli.  and  navigable  for  small  vessels  drawing 
10  to  12  feet  of  water.  It  has  <>  churches,  4  union  school- 
buildings,  tho  central  costing  ^IS.OflO.  20  steam  saw-mills, 
fi  shingle-mills,  2  planing-mills.  2  foumlries  and  maelunc- 
Phops.  and  1  gristmill.  It  ships  annually  200.000.000  feet 
of  lumber,  an  immense  tjuantity  of  .shingles,  lath,  j)ickcts. 
wood,  bark,  etc.  It  is  also  located  in  the  great  peach  and 
fruit  bolt  of  Michigan.     Pop.  ;!;!-i:l  :  of  tp.  exclusive  of  city, 
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Mani-stoe  River  rises  in  Antrim  co.,  Mich.,  and  flows 
in  a  generally  S.  W.  course  to  Lake  Michigan. 

Mani'to,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Mason  eo..  111.,  on  the 
Peoria  Pekin  and  Jacksonville  U.  U,  Pop.  of  v.  375  j  of 
tp.  i:i.->2. 

Manito'bn*  province  of  tho  Dominion  of  Canada, 
British  North  America,  bounded  on  tho  N.  by  the  parallel 
of  :>0°  :!0'  N.  Int.,  on  tho  E.  by  the  meridian  00°  W.  Ion., 
on  the  S.  by  Minnesota  and  Dakota.  U.  S.  A. — the  line 
being  the  VMh  degree  of  N.  hit. — and  on  the  W.  by  the 
meridian  of  9ll°  \V.  Ion.  Area,  14,310  square  miles,  or 
9,177.i>00  acres. 

Siti'/acr,  Ch'Mdte,  Geology, — Tho  whole  area  of  tho  prov- 
ince is  inclurled  in  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the 
North,  and  is  a  fertile  plain,  the  part  near  the  river  being 
a  remarkably  dead  level.  \V.  of  the  river  the  streams 
flow  in  deep  troughs  or  amUei*.  Tall  prass  covers  a  great 
part  of  the  country.  From  what  is  known  of  the  geology 
of  this  region,  it  would  ap]icar  that  it  is  a  Cretaceous  sur- 
face, generally  resembling  that  of  N.  Y..  Dakota.  The 
soil  is  very  productive  of  wheat  and  most  other  crops; 
but  from  its  lower  level  it  is  claimed  that  the  winter  cli- 
mate, though  severe,  is  milder  than  tliat  of  the  same  river- 
valley  in  its  more  southern  portions.  Thus,  the  bank  of 
tho  Red  Kivcr  at  St.  Vincent.  Minn.,  is  71>2  feet  above  the 
sea  {V.  X.  <if<iL  Surrn/,  F.  V.  Hayden,  1872).  Farther 
up,  at  Breckenridgc,  the  elevation  is  963  feet  (t6i'</.),  while 


at  Fort  (iarrj,  Manitoba  It  \n  but  040  feet  (Pro/llr  hfap 
f'nn.  I'nr'ijlo  Unilir/ii/).  Lake  Winnipeg,  (u;cording  to  Mr. 
Hind,  Ik  hut  <12K  feet  above  tho  HcalevoL  There  in  at 
leaut  Hutlieient  limber  in  the  province  for  all  immedialo 
wantH.  ItufVal'i  and  other  giimo  abound.  1'he  wutirn 
teem  with  vahmbh;  li)*!!.  \otwilhf<tanding  the  very  favor- 
able  HtatemenlH  with  regard  (o  the  mildiiepN  of  ihc  climnto 
of  Manitoba,  the  piibliHhed  climatnlogiciil  ftalir'tieH  of  the 
Canatlinn  government  appear  to  fhow  thai  it  tn  one  of 
tho  e<ddeKt  inhabited  partH  of  British  Anierieu  in  winter, 
though  the  rather  tdiort  Minimer  in  very  warm.  'I'he  rain 
and  Mnow  fall  in  very  light  in  winter,  hence  the  f'anudiun 
I'aeitio  Uailway,  which  will  ]uinn  through  tbo  province, 
will  here  meet  with  but  nmall  obHlriiction  to  itx  trainH 
from  r^now.  The  climate  in  remarkably  heallhfuL  Tho 
Red  River,  though  very  fervieeiiblo  in  navigation,  huN 
been  known  to  inundate  tlio  surrounding  country.  For- 
merly, the  inhabitants  Kufl'ered  much  from  wevere  wintem 
and  from  the  visilationH  of  grat-Hbopper-'.  The  eaftern 
portir>n  of  tin;  territory  has  more  wood  and  water  than  the 
western,  and  is  not  such  a  dead  level.  IiIiuk  Home  marshy 
land.  Cattle,  horeos,  and  sheep  are  reared,  and  flour  and 
fur«  exported, 

FiumtrrH. — The  Dominion  puhsidy  pays  nearly  all  tho 
public  cxpensoB.  The  cuHtom-houKcH  of  the  province  pay 
a  very  cont<iderable  revenue  to  tho  Dominion.  There  Ik  no 
provincial  debt. 

7'hrf/rtvcrninriit  confii»<ts  of  a  lieutenant-governor  and  an 
executive  council  of  five.  The  legislature  consij^ts  of  u 
leginlativo  council  of  Keven  members,  appointed  for  life, 
and  a  legislative  asfienibly,  or  lower  houcc.  of  twenty-four 
elective  members.  The  province  wends  two  senators  to 
the  Dominion  Parliament,  and  four  elective  members  to 
the  lower  house  of  that  body.  Either  English  or  French 
may  bo  spoken  in  the  legislature,  and  the  records,  lows, 
and  public  documents  arc  printed  in  both  languages.  The 
common  law  <d'  Kngland  prevails,  subject  to  statutory 
mttdification  by  the  imperial,  fcleral,  or  provincial  legis- 
lature. Some  of  the  laws  of  tho  old  council  of  Assiniboia 
are  also  in  force. 

J!rfif/ioi},  Kihiratiou,  cic. — A  largc  part  of  the  people 
are  Roman  Catholic*:,  that  religion  having  been  long  ninco 
established  here  by  missionaries  lo  the  Indians.  St.  Boni- 
face is  the  scat  of  a  Roman  ('atholic  archbishop.  At  Fort 
(Jarry  is  tho  see-house  of  the  lord  bishop  of  Rupert's  Land 
(Anglican).  The  board  of  education  consists  of  equal 
numbers  of  Protestant  an'!  Catholic  members.  Separate 
schools  arc  established,  and  are  maintained  partl.v  by  fees 
and  assessments  an<l  partly  by  a  provincial  grant.  St. 
John's  College  (Anglican)  and  St.  Boniface  College  (Ro- 
man Catholic)  were  incoriiorated  in  1S72.  There  is  a  very 
considerable  Scotch  Presbyterian  element  in  the  popula- 
tion. Manitoba  had  in  1S73,  3  weekly  newspapers,  with  a 
total  circulation  of  some  1300  copies  weekly. 

Hiitnr;/. — This  province  is  the  northern  part  of  the 
region  purchased  in  I.SIO  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
by  Thomas  Douglas  (174(-1820),  carl  of  Selkirk,  who 
planted  here  the  famous  "  Red  River  Settlement."  called 
also  "  Pembina,"  and  afterwards  "  Assiniboia."  The  first 
settlers  were  (Jaelic-speaking  Highland  Scotch.  Many 
Canadians  of  English,  Scotch,  and  French  descent,  and 
many  halfbrced  Indians,  joine<l  the  colony  in  1S15,  and 
subsequently,  when  the  I'.  S.  boundary-line  was  run 
through,  it  was  found  that  a  good  part  of  the  colony  was 
S.  of  that  line.  Pembina,  Dak.,  and  St.  Vincent.  .Minn., 
are  parts  of  this  old  eolojfy.  The  attacks  of  the  North- 
west Co.,  tho  severity  of  the  winters,  and  visitations  of 
grasshoppers  interfered  sadly  for  many  years  with  tho 
prosperity  of  tho  people.  The  government  devolving  at 
last  upon  tho  }Iu(isr)n  Bay  Co.,  it  transferred  the  burden 
of  local  government  to  the  '*  council  of  Assiniboia."  which 
endured  till  1871,  when  on  Mar.  1.^  the  elective  legislature 
of  the  new  province  was  first  convened.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  negotiations  for  the  transfer  of  authority  to  tho 
Dominion  (1SG9  and  1S70)  there  was  a  strong  feeling 
against  the  movement,  especially  among  the  French  Cana- 
dians and  half-breeds.  Under  one  Louis  Riel  they  im- 
prisoned many  of  their  opjionents,  organized  an  armed 
resistance,  and  seized  the  public  treasury.  In  July.  1^*70, 
a  military  expedition  from  Canada  appeared  and  compelled 
tho  insurgents  to  submit. 

Population. — The  population  in  1871  was  11,963.  of  whom 
15Gd  were  white,  .'»7o7  were  French-speaking  half-breeds, 
40S3  were  English-speaking  half-breeds,  and  558  were  In- 
dians. In  1S57  the  population  was  but  6522.  The  capital 
is  at  Fort  (Jarry.  Charles  W.  Greene. 

Man'itou  [Indian].  Among  the  Xorth  American  In- 
dians of  Algonkin  stock,  any  object  of  religious  reverence 
or  dreaii  is  calleil  mnnitou,  whether  it  be  a  divinity,  an  evil 
spirit,  a  fetich,  or  an  amulet.  Gitche  Maniioti  ("  the  Great 
Spirit")  is  the  Supreme  Being. 
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Manitou,  county  of  Michigan,  consisting  of  islands  in 
the  N.  part  of  Lake  Micliisan.  Among  these  are  Great 
Beaver,  Garden,  High,  (ircat  and  lattle  Manitou,  N.  and 
S.  Fox,  Hog.  Trout.  Squaw.  Whisky,  and  Gull  islands. 
The  inhabitants  are  in  part  Mormons,  who  settled  here  in 
1S4G  under  Joseph  Strong.     Cap.  St.  James.     Pop.  S91. 

Manitou,  a  p.-v.  of  El  Paso  co.,  Col.,  near  the  city  of 
Colorado  Springs,  is  famous  for  its  soda  and  iron  springs, 
has  4  hotels,  and  is  a  noted  resort  of  health-seekers. 

Maiiitowoc',county  of  Wisconsin,  bounded  E.  by  Lake 
Michitran.  Area.  600  square  miles.  It  is  uneven,  fertile, 
and  w'eU  timbered.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  largely 
produced.  The  manufactures  are  flour,  leather,  lumber, 
malt  liquors,  etc.     Cap.  Manitowoc.     Pop.  S:!,3li4. 

Manitowoc,  city  and  tp..  cap.  of  Manitowoc  co..  Wis., 
on  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  confluence  of  Manitowoc  River, 
(f)  miles  N.  of  Milwaukee,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the 
Milwaukee  Lake  Shore  and  Western  R.  R.,has  a  churches, 

1  national  bank,  1  semi-weekly  and  4  weekly  newspapers 
(2  German),  graded  schools,  several  manufactories,  tan- 
neries, and  shipyards,  a  good  harbor,  and  a  considerable 
lake-trade.  Pop.  of  city,5168;  of  tp. cKclusive of  city,  lOlfi. 

Manitowoc  Rapids,  post-v.  ami  tp.  of  Manitowoc 
CO..  Wis.,  on  Manitowoc  River.     Pop.  ISCiO. 

Manka'to,  city  and  tp..  cap.  of  Blue  Earth  CO.,  Minn., 
on  the  Minnesota  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Blue  E.arth, 
and  on  the  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City  .and  the  AVinona 
and  St.  Peter  R.  Rs.,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Central 
R.  R.  of  Minnesota.  It  is  Sli  miles  from  St.  Paul,  184  from 
Sioux  City,  and  140  from  Winona.     It  has  U  churches,  0 

schools :'■  |iublic.  a  State  normal,  a  Catholic,  and  one  in 

ch.arge  of  the  Lutherans — affording  accommodations  for 
2200°scholars  ;  :!  English  and  1  German  newspaper,  a  i)ub- 
lic  library,  2  national  and  1  private  bank,  a  board  of  trade, 
10  hotels',  a  large  linseed-oil  works,  a  woollen  manufactory, 

2  foundries  and  machine-shops,  a  furniture  manufactory. 
a  cracker  and  confectionery  miinufactory.  2  large  halls,  a 
fine  driving  park,  4  breweries,  2  flouring-mills,  seversil 
wagon  and  carriage  manufactories.  It  is  the  centre  of  a 
large  agricultur.al  district.  Pop.  of  city,  H482 ;  of  tp.  ex- 
clusive of  v.,  1272.     0.  Brown  i  Sox,  Pubs.  "  Recoud." 

Mankind.  See  Max,  by  Pres.  M.  B.  Anderson,  LL.D. 
Man'ley  (II.  De  Havex).  b.  in  Pennsylvania  Dec.  21, 
1839:  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  ISCO;  became 
a  mast'er  in  ISfil,  a  lieutenant  in  18(52,  a  lieutenant-com- 
mander in  1800.  a  commander  in  1874;  served  on  board 
the  Conn-ross  in  her  action  with  the  Merrimack,  Mar.  'J,  1SG2, 
and  commanded  the  boats  of  the  Caniindaigua  in  the  joint 
army  and  navy  attack  upon  Morris  Island,  July  8,  1803, 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  a  large  part  of  the  island. 
Commended  for  gallantry.  Foxhali.  A.  Parker. 

Dlaoley  (Joux),  b.  at  Torbay,  England,  in  1733;  was 
a  mariner  in  early  life;  settled  at  Marblehead,  Mass., 
and  became  master  of  a  merchantman :  was  commissioned 
captain  by  Washington  Oct.  24,  1775 ;  sailed  in  the  schooner 
Lee  and  captured  in  Boston  harbor  three  vessels,  one  of 
which  was  an  ordnance  brig  of  great  value  ;  commissioned 
captain  by  Congress  Aug.  22,  1770,  he  took  command  of 
the  Hancock  (32  guns),  with  which  he  captured  the  Brit- 
ish man-of-war  Fox.  but  in  which  he  was  himself  captured 
by  the  Rainbow,  July  S.  1 777.  After  several  years'  confine- 
ment he  was  exchanged,  tried  for  the  loss  of  his  vessel,  honor- 
ably acquitted,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  Hague  frig- 
ate 1782,  with  which  he  cruised  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
when  driven  on  a  sandbank  at  Gu.adaloupc  by  a  British 
74,  defended  himself  three  days  against  the  cannonade  of 
four  ships  of  the  line,  and  finally  escaped.  This  exploit 
closed  the  naval  annals  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  Cajit. 
Manley,  next  to  Paul  Jones,  was  the  principal  hero.  He 
was  again  tried  for  his  conduct  at  Boston,  and  censured 
on  sonic  of  the  details.  D.  in  Boston  Feb.  12,  1703. 
Man'lius,  post-tp.  of  Bureau  co..  111.  Pop.  973. 
Manlius,  tp.  of  La  Salle  co.,  111.  Pop.  24G3. 
Manliiis,  Iji.  of  Allegan  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  541. 
Manlius,  tp.  of  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  hsis  extensive 
quarries  and  manufactures  of  lime,  gypsum,  and  cement. 
The  township  contains  the  Green  Lakes,  remarkable  for 
their  situation  in  deep  chasms  and  for  their  sulphurous 
waters.  There  are  sever.al  villages,  of  which  Fayettevii.i.k 
(which  see)  is  the  most  important.  The  post-v.,  Mani.ms, 
on  Limestone  Creek,  has  extensive  manufactures,  a  union 
school,  and  an  academy.  There  are  several  mineral  springs 
in  the  vicinitv.  Pop.  870.— Mani.eus  Cestue  is  on  the 
Erie  Canal.  Pop.  100.— Masi.mis  Station  is  on  the  New 
York  Central  R.  R.     Pop.  200.     Pop.  of  tp.  5833. 

Manly  (  Bash.),  b.  near  Piltsborough,  Chatham  co.,N.C., 
Jan.  28,  170K  ;  became  a  member  of  a  liaptist  chundi  when 
sixteen  years  old,  and  soon  began  to  preach,  though  not 
regularly  licensed  until  1818;  entered  the  junior  class  iu 


South  Carolina  College  the  following  year ;  graduated  1821; 
was  for  three  years  pastor  of  a  church  in  Edgefield  district, 
then  for  eleven  years  (1820-37)  pastor  of  the  only  Baptist 
church  in  Charleston  ;  was  influential  in  the  establishment 
of  Furman  University  at  Greenville,  S.  C. ;  became  in  1837 
president  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  which  post  he  filled 
until  1855,  when  he  resumed  his  pastoral  labors  at  Charles- 
ton. S.  C. ;  acted  subsequently  as  a  travelling  missionary 
in  Alabama;  was  for  a  time  pastor  of  a  church  at  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  and  d.  at  Greenville.  S.  C,  Dec.  21.  1808. 
Dr.  Manly  was  the  chief  organizer  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
convention  1845,  and  of  the  theological  seminary  at  Green- 
ville 1858,  and  was  author  of  a  Tre'tiine  on  Mural  iScience, 
for  many  years  a  textbook  in  Southern  colleges. 

Mann  (A.  Dudlev),  b.  in  Virginia  in  1805;  was  com- 
missioner to  negotiate  commercial  treaties  with  Hanover, 
Oldenburg,  and  Mecklenburg  1845,  to  all  the  minor  Ger- 
man states  1847  :  special  commissioner  to  the  insurgent 
government  of  Hungary  1849:  minister  to  Switzerland 
1850;  private  secretary  to  Pres.  Pierce  185.",  but  resigned 
the  same  year;  devoted  himself  thenceforth  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  material  resources  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  was  appointed  ISOl  upon  a  special  mission  to  procure 
the  recognition  of  the  Confederate  States  by  European  gov- 
ernments, being  afterwards  associated  for  the  same  purpose 
with  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell. 

Mann  (Alfred  Turner),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Augusta.  Ga., 
Nov.  1,  1815;  studied  at  the  State  University  at  Athens, 
and  at  Randolph-Macon  College  in  Virginia,  where  he 
graduated  in  1830,  and  in  the  same  year  entered  the  min- 
istry of  the  M.  E.  Church.  South,  and  is  an  eloquent  pulpit 
orator.  A.  H.  Stei'hens. 

Mann  (Horace),  LL.D..  b.  at  Franklin.  Mass.,  May  4, 
1790  ;  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1819 :  studied  law 
at  Litchfield,  Conn. :  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1823.  and 
settled  at  Dedham.  Mass..  but  in  1833  removed  to  Boston. 
He  was  often  in  the  State  legislature,  where  he  was  an 
effective  laborer  for  educational  and  other  reforms.  As  a 
lawyer  he  had  a  remarkable  power  over  juries,  for  all  who 
had"  dealings  with  him  were  convinced  of  the  complete 
honesty  and  earnestness  of  the  man.  He  was  (1837-48) 
the  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  educatiim ;  a 
member  of  Congress  1848-53,  Free-Soil  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  1852,  and  president  of  Antioch  Col- 
lege, Yellow  Springs.  0.,  1S52-59.  D.  at  Yellow  Springs 
Aug.  2, 1859.  Mr.  Mann  was  born  in  comparative  poverty, 
and  his  youth,  like  his  whole  life,  was  a  season  of  ceaseless 
toil.  While  presiding  over  the  Mas.sachusetts  board  of 
education  he  accomplished  a  great  and  much-needed  re- 
form in  the  face  of  opposition,  public  distrust,  and  a  suc- 
cession of  obstacles  the  narration  of  which  seems  almost 
incredible.  At  Yellow  Springs  his  labors  and  anxieties 
were  redoubled,  and  unquestionably  bis  life  was  greatly 
shortened  thereby.  His  twelve  annual  reports  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts legislature  (1837-49)  are  of  high  value.  He 
published  also  Lectures  on  Edueation  (1848),  Letlcrt  and 
Speeches  onSlarerif  {\Sb\),Lectnrcs  on  Intemperance  (1852), 
and  supervised  ( 1835)  the  publication  of  the  Iterised  Slalutea 
of  Mii-siirlniscits.    (See  IJ/e,  by  Mrs.  Mann,  1865.) 

Man'na  [Heb.  man],  the  concrete  juice  of  the  Fraj-inns 
Ornns,  a  small  tree  native  in  the  countries  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast.  At  present  the  manna  of  commerce  is  ob- 
tained exclusively  from  Sicily.  It  is  in  the  form  of  cream- 
colored,  brittle,  spongy  Hakes  of  an  agreeable  sweet  taste. 
It  contains  a  large  percentage  of  a  peculiar  sugar  called 
manntte.  Manna  is  a  gentle  laxative,  and  is  occasionally 
used  as  such  in  medicine,  especially  in  case  of  children, 
from  its  pleasant  taste.  It  is  an  ingredient  of  the  old 
••  black  draught."  '  Edward  Curtis. 

The  manna  [Arab,  iimii]  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  is  found, 
during  the  month  of  June  only,  on  the  twigs  and  branches 
of  the^shrub  Inrfa.  whose  botanical  name  is  said  by  Porter 
to  bo  Tamarij-  'iinUien.  Small  pots  of  it  are  kept  for  salo 
at  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai.  The  ), resent  annual  yield 
of  the  peninsula  is  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  only  ;  and 
there  could  never  have  been  enough  to  feed  two  or  three 
millions  of  people,  so  that  the  manna  of  Ex.  xvi.  14  and 
Josh.  V.  12  must  have  been  miraculous.     R.  D.  Hn'rncocK. 

Mannn  <;rass,  or  IMoating  Fescue,  the  tih/rrria 
Jluitans.a.  kin<l  of  grass  growing  in  wet  places  in  the  leni- 
perate  regions  of  nearly  every  quarter  of  (he  world.  It  is 
prizeil  as  affording  abundant  hay  of  very  fair  quality ;  and 
in  Poland  and  parts  of  Germany  the  seed  i.s  eollccte.l  and 
It  is  called  Polish  manna,  and  is  nutri- 


used  as  a  grain, 
tious  ami  palat:ible. 

Manna'nali,  tp.  of  Meeker  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  375. 

Blaniialiaw'Uinsvillc,  a  v.  (Mannaiiawkin  Station 
and  v.  (1.1  of  Sladord  tj).,  Ocean  CO.,  N.  J.,  on  the  Tuok- 
crtou  R.  R.     Pop.  089, 
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ManncrH  (John  Jahrr   Uodkut),  D.  C.  L.,  P.  C,  by 

courtoHy  Lorrit  John  Mannkkm,  h.  ni  Jiiilvitir  CumIIu  iJcc. 
l:t,  IKIK.  Hon  u\'  iUv  tit'tli  (liiki;  nf  llutlaii'l;  rdiwiite'I  at 
Kton  (iiid  Tiinily  CuIU'K'',  (.'umbriilKo;  wuh  an  curly  iiiciii- 
bor  <if  tiic-  Ciiitidrn  Suuiuty,  ami  tiiok  a  il<»'j»  iuU-rvM  in 
(lotliic  churcli  niHloralionn.  IIh  wan  in  I'arliaiiiciit  IHII- 
47  for  Newark,  lH.)U-07  for  (Njlf:liirf*tfr.  ami  |.sri7-7*  for 
North  LoicoHtcrshiro.  After  iHlti  Uv  bccaiin!  a  Tory.  In 
IH:j.:  he  hcraiiio  fuHt  comminMionrr  of  [luliHi;  works,  and 
iiKiiin  in  iS.'iS  and  1  SlJti.  Ilo  was  the  anthor  <»f  several  vol- 
uuiis  of  pruHr  and  vorf^o.      D.  at  London  Sept.  9,  IH7I. 

Man'iK'v'M  \rrk,t|..  ol   llntforduo.,  N.  C.  Pop.  iai:j. 

Mtinn'tit'iiii,  nr  Miiiilii>iinv  town  of  (Jermany,  in  the 
grand  dm  hy  of  lladen.  at  tho  inllux  of  the  Neekur  in  the 
Rhine.  It  is  well  built  and  very  rej^iilarly  laid  out,  con- 
tainiiii;  ii  dnc-al  palace,  which  i;^  one  oC  tho  large-^t  biiihl- 
ini;?*  "f  (lie  kind  in  (Jcnnany.  and  Hcvrral  line  cliurrlicH. 
Its  niannfiictnres  are  ntit  ininort;int.  hut  it.n  trade,  carried 
on  partly  by  rail,  partly  by  ooatn  on  the  N'cidtar  and  tho 
Rhine,  lias  of  lute  heeonie  very  brisk.     I'op.  il'J.OUO. 

lYIiin'niiiKv  post-v.  iiml  tp.,  cap.  of  Clarendon  co.,  S.  C, 

has  I  weekly  nowMpapor.      Pop.  127H. 

Maiiniii;;,  tp.  of  Marion  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  ^^ti^. 

iUiiiinint;  tlli;Nftv  Kowahd),  Cahdisai,,  b.  at  Totte- 
ridjic.  Ilcrttordshire.  I'lnj^land,  .July  I.O,  ISUS;  studied  tlie- 
oluLjy  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  was  appointi-il  re<:- 
(or  of  Iiavin;;ton  and  (iralThiim  in  Sussex  in  ls;!|,  and 
archdeacon  of  Chichester  in  ISIO;  but  tho  (jorhain  cawo 
occasioned  him  to  give  up  in  1S31  bis  prefonncnts  in  tho 
Ani^liean  Church  ami  join  the  Roman  Cutliolic.  After  ro- 
widinj^  for  several  ycar^  in  Runie,  ho  was  onlaincd  a  priest 
in  1S.")7,  and  appointed  rector  of  St.  Helen  and  St.  .Mary'n, 
Hayswator,  anti  on  tlie  death  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  lS(i5 
ho  was  nominated  archbishop  of  Westminster.  Ho  was 
created  a  cardinal  .Mar.  I.'),  1S7.">.  He  founded  tho  Roman 
(Catholic  university  of  Kcnsin;;ton  *>ct.  I.'j,  1S71,  and  toidi 
a  very  active  part  in  the  Council  of  the  Vatican,  <lefendin;; 
the  d<>;,'nia  of  tho  infallibility  of  tho  pope.  The  most 
prominent  of  his  writinj^s  are  The  Temporal  Minninu  of 
tht:  f/u/i/  <;h'>»t  (ISOa),  The  Tempond  Power  of  the  Pope 
{]^M),  'hJuiffaud  and  Chrixtfudom  (1807),  Petr!  Privile.finm 
(1S7I).  and  I'nitif  of  the  Church  (IA12).  Cardinal  Man- 
ning replied  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Expontnlation,  in  The  Vut- 
iciiu  DcerrtH  in  their  lienrinij  on  Civil  Allegiance  (lH7i>J. 

Mnilllill^  (.TAroB  MKnitiLi.),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Greenwood, 
N.  v.,  I)ec.  lil,  1S24;  graduated  at  Amherst  ('oUege  in 
ISjtl,  and  at  Andover  Seminary  in  ISo:};  was  settled  over 
tho  Mystic  church  (Congregational)  in  Melford,  Mass., 
lH.')4-.'>7,  wlien  ho  became  assotdate  pastor  with  l>r.  IJlagileTi 
of  tho  Ohl  South  church  in  Boston,  ami  in  ISIili  also  leir- 
turor  at  Andover  on  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  popular 
infidelity.  Besides  several  sermons,  addresses,  and  arti- 
cles in  the  liiblintheca  Sacra,  he  has  published  an  Oration 
hel'orc  the  City  (lorernnicnt  of  lionton,  Jiili/  ^,  1S65,  Half 
frnthn  and  the  Truth  (1873),  Helps  to  a  Li/e  of  Prayer 
(1H75).  R.  D.  HiToncm-K. 

Maiming  (James),  D.  D.,b.  at  Elizabethtown,  X.  J..  Oct. 
22,  17;{S;  graduated  at  Princeton  in  17<)2;  was  the  first 
president  of  Rhode  Island  College  (now  Rrown  I'nivcr- 
sity)  17(>.')-'.'l);  and  was  1770-'.H  pastor  of  tho  Kirst  itnjttist 
church.  Providence,  U.  I.  He  was  sent  to  Congress  in 
17SCt,  and  was  a  zealous  Federalist.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  puljiit-orators  of  his  time.  D.  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
July  2lt.  Kill.     (See  his  Life,  by  R.  A.  Guild  (KSli4).) 

Man'iiin^ton,  tp.  of  Salem  co.,  N.  J.     Pop.  2351. 

I>Iniinin$;toii,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Marion  co.,  AV.  Va., 
on  Haltiniore  an.l  Ohio  U.  H.     Pop.  of  v.  411  ;  of  tp.  21*24. 

Miinnitr.     See  Manna. 

Muinis'villc,  post-v.  of  Ellisburp  tp.,  Jefferson  co., 
N.  v.,  "n  the  Rome  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  U.  R.,  and 
on  Skinner's  Creek,  has  3  churches  and  manufactures  of 
lumber,  leather,  etc. 

Manoy,  jiost-v.,  capital  of  Sabine  parish,  La.,  25  miles 
S.  \V.  of  Natchitoches. 

Manoel  (Feiancisco),  b.  at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  in  17.')4  : 
was  considered  the  best  modern  lyric  poet  of  his  nation. 
His  productions  consist  chiefly  of  odes,  sonnets,  and  epis- 
tles, and  were  published  under  the  uom  dr  plume  of  "  Filinto 
Elysio."  .Vmnng  his  poems  is  nn  ode  to  Washington.  The 
liberality  of  the  principles  avowed  in  his  writings  led  to 
an  accusation  of  heresy,  and  ho  escaped  the  dungeons  of 
the  Inquisition  only  hy  flight  to  France  in  17S1.  D.  at 
Paris  in  IS]'.).  He  made  Portuguese  translations  of  La 
Fontaine's  Pablet,  of  Chateaubriand's  Martt/rs,  and  of 
Wieland's  Olnron. 

Mniiom'eter  [Gr.  |uo»*dy,  "rare,"  and  nirpov,  "mea- 
sure"], an  instrument  for  determining  the  degree  of  den- 


sity of  tho  air.     Ono  simple  form  In  a  bent  tube,  of  which 

the  Hhorter  leg  in  xeuled  ut  the  (Mid.  The  bend  in  niled 
with  mercury.  The  prcMNuri)  of  the  mercury  on  the  v.u- 
eloMcd  air  e(|ualH  the  Hum  of  llie  atmospheric  pretHure,  and 
tho  weight  of  that  part  of  the  initrcuriul  column  which 
riKON  in  the  longer  leg  above  the  level  in  the  Hhorter  leg. 
Many  other  inanometerM  have  been  invented,  aomu  of 
which  are  employed  lit*  nteiini-gaugeN, 

Mano'nin,  poHttp.  of  Anoka  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  lO.'i. 

.Mfi'iior,  tj).  of  ArniMlrong  eo.,  Pa.     Pop.  1071. 

.Manor,  tp,  of  LancaMicr  eo..  Pa.;  it  ineludcii  tho  bor- 
ough of  Wasiiiv«ton  (which  «ee).      Pop.  1:171. 

i>Ian^>rvillCf  pont-b.  of  Arinidrong  co.,  Pa,,  on  the  K. 
hank   of  Allegheny   River  and  on   tho  Allegheny  Valley 

R,  R.    Pop,  :m. 

.Manrr'na^  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Rarco- 
loRji,  on  the  Cardouet.  in  a  rich  and  fertile  plain,  and 
manufactures  cloth,  ribbons,  white  lead,  paper,  chocolate, 
and  brandy.      Pop.  L'i,2(;i. 

Mans,  he,  town  of  France,  tho  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Sarthe,  with  42,n.'>l  inhabitants,  on  the  Surthc, 
forms  a  centre  of  the  railways  between  Parin,  Tours,  An- 
gers, Rennes,  ami  f'herbourg.  and  is  one  of  the  ino>«t  im- 
Iiortant  commercial  and  manufacturing  places  of  Wcj'tern 
'Vance.  The  city  is  old-fashioned,  Norman  in  its  charac- 
ter, but  bajt  a  very  beautiful  Gothic  cathedral,  commenced 
in  12Ii)  and  finished  in  ll.'M;  several  other  interesting 
buildingR,  such  as  the  town-house,  the  theatre,  the  corn- 
market,  etc.,  and  numerous  scientific  and  benevolent  insti- 
tutions, as,  for  instance,  a  lyceum.  a  theological  feminary, 
a  library,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  an  art-gallery, 
several  hospitals,  etc.  It  is  tho  seat  of  a  bishop  and  of 
the  government  of  the  department.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in 
cattle,  jioultry.  and  other  agricultural  produce;  among  its 
manufactures  arc  those  of  carpets,  linen,  and  lace,  tho 
most  important :  also  its  bleaching-fields  and  tanneries  arc 
extensive.  In  ancient  times  its  name  was  Vindinum,  and 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  Cenomani ;  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury it  became  tho  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  at  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
France.  Rut  the  invasion  of  the  Normans  in  the  ninth 
century,  ami  later  on  the  long  contest  between  tho  count 
of  Anjou  anil  the  duke  of  Normandy,  destroyc'l  its  pros- 
perity, A  battle  took  place  here  Dec.  12,  17'.*^'..  between 
tho  royalists  and  tho  republicans,  in  which  the  latter  were 
victorious  \inder  Marccau  ;  and  another  on  Jan.  12,  1^71, 
between  the  Germans  under  Prince  Friedridi  Carl  and  tho 
French  under  Gen.  Chan/.y.  At  the  end  of  1S7I>  the  French 
occupied  Le  Mans  and  vicinity  with  the  scc^ond  army  of 
the  Loire,  consisting  of  the  KUb  anrl  17th  corps  and  parts 
of  the  lOtb  and  21st.  numbering  120,000  men;  and  hence 
they  intondeil  to  push  forward  towards  the  army  besieging 
Paris,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  Prince  Friedrieh  Carl 
from  pursuing  the  army  of  Rourbaki.  On  Jan.  .'>,  1H71, 
the  prince  commenceil  his  operations  against  Chanzy  with 
.'^•7,7.'J7  foot,  I.'^»,12(>  horse,  and  .IIS  guns,  forming  his  army 
into  a  large  curve  in  order  to  surround  the  French  army 
from  the  N.,  K..  and  S.  On  Jan.  i)  his  right  wing  stood  at 
Rr(m  ami  Nogent  la  Rotron.  the  centre  at  Vendomc,  and 
the  left  wing  at  .Montoirc.  and  from  these  points  the  (icr- 
man  divisions  began  to  flraw  nearer  and  nearer  together 
around  Le  Mans.  A  scries  of  minor  contests  now  began, 
and  lasted  for  seven  days,  until  at  last  a  decisive  battle 
gave  the  Germans  the  victory.  This  ])ecutiar  character 
of  the  contest  was  due  partly  to  the  straggling  position  of 
the  French,  partly  to  the  circum>tance  that  the  ground  was 
very  much  cut  up  by  the  rivers  lluisne  and  Loire,- with 
their  affluents,  and  by  numerous  bill-ranges.  Cold,  snow, 
and  storms  also  embarrasso<l  the  operations.  On  .Ian.  7 
the  Germans  readied  Montmirail.  Kpinay,  and  Savigny  ; 
Jan.  M,  La  Fcrtc  Rernard.  St.  Calais,  and  Ecorpain  ;  Jan. 
it,  Monlfort,  Artcnay.  Rouloirc.  an<l  Parign6  rKv/^quc; 
Jan.  H).  Change,  Cliampagnif.  Granduc^*.  Connerr6.  and 
Pont  do  (Jesner;  thus  they  were  already  standing  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Le  Mans.  Onposite,  the  French 
stood  with  a  curved  front.  E.  and  X,  K.  of  tho  city.  On 
the  evening  of  Jan.  11  the  Germans  occupied  the  following 
points  :  The  .'M  army  corps.  .\rches-Chateau  anil  Xoyers- 
Ch'itcau ;  tho  18th  division,  the  Plateau  d'.Anvour;  the 
I'Uh  army  corps.  La  Chapelle  and  the  district  E.  of  Lom- 
bron  :  the  1 0th  army  corps,  Los  .Mortcs  Aure?,  Mulsanne, 
and  the  hills  of  Vcrt-galant.  The  prince  took  his  quar- 
ters at  the  castle  of  Artenay.  and  gave  orders  for  a  re- 
neweil  attack  the  next  tiay.  On  tho  12th,  however,  Chanzy 
himself  made  the  attack.  It  is  admirable  that  after  re- 
peated defeats  the  French  still  had  tho  courage  to  attack; 
they  were  defeated,  however,  in  spite  of  the  desperate 
valor  with  which  tliey  fought.  In  the  aRernoon.  ot  fonr 
o'clock,  the  first  German  soldiers  entered  the  city.  The 
French  army  retreated  hastily  and  with  immense  loss  to- 
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wards  Alcnpon  and  Laval.  The  Germans  took  during 
those  seven  days  18.000  prisoners,  20  guns,  and  2  colors; 
they  lost  ISO  officers  and  ^^-170  men.      August  Niemann. 

Mansard',  or  Mansart  (Francois),  b.  at  Paris, 
France,  in  151)3;  became  early  distinguished  as  an  archi- 
tect; built  several  churches  and  numerous  chiteaux,  but 
of  most  of  his  buildings  only  prints  are  extant.  lie  is  the 
initiator  of  the  curved  roof  named  after  him.  D.  at  Paris 
in  16(50. — His  nephew,  JrLES  Hardouin  Mansard,  b.  at 
Paris  in  HUj,  d.  at  Marly  in  KOS,  was  a  son  of  the  painter 
Hardouin,  but  assumed  his  uncle's  name  when  he  entered 
the  profession  of  an  architect.  He  built  the  chateaux  of 
Marly  and  Luneville,  the  palaces  of  Versailles  and  Grand 
Trianon,  the  dome  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  and  the 
Place  de  Vendome  and  Place  des  Victoires. 

31an'sel  (Henry  Longueville),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Cosgrove, 
Northamptonshire,  Oct.  6, 1S20  ;  was  educated  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  School  and  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  became  a  fellow  in  1842  ;  was  ordained  priest  of  the 
Anglican  Church  lS4y ;  became  reader  in  moral  and  meta- 
physical philosophy  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford;  deliv- 
ered in  1S08  the  Bampton  lecture  on  The  Limits  of  Re- 
lifjiouH  ThoiKjht;  became  Waynflete  professor  of  philosophy 
1S59  ;  regius  professor  of  church  hi?torv  and  canon  of 
Christchureh  1867;  dean  of  St.  Paul's  1868.  D.  in  Lon- 
don July  30,  1S71.  Besides  the  Bampton  lecture  aforesaid, 
his  chief  works  are  Prolet/nmeua  Logica  (ISol),  Metaphys- 
ics {Eneyr,  lirit.,  1857),  The  Philosnphif  of  the  Conditioned 
(1866).  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  Hamilton's  Lectures. 
Dean  ]\Iansel  was  an  elegant  wiiter,  and  in  philosophy  was 
a  follower  of  Hamilton.  A  posthumous  work,  The  Gnostic 
Heresies  of  the  First  and  Second  Centuries,  preceded  by  a 
memoir,  was  published  in  1874. 

Mans'ficid,  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Not- 
tingham. It  has  some  manufactures  of  hosiery  and  lace, 
and  a  large  trade  in  corn,  malt,  and  cattle.     Pop.  S'Md. 

3Ianslield,  post-tp.  of  Tolland  co.,  Conn.,  on  the  New 
London  Northern  K.  K.,  is  the  seat  of  an  important  sew- 
ing-silk manufacture  and  of  the  Connecticut  Soldiers'  Or- 
phans' home.     Pop.  2401. 

Mansfield,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Be  Soto  parish,  La.,  has  1 
weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  Sl.'J. 

Mansfield,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Bristol  co.,  Mass.,  at  the 
Junction  of  the  Boston  and  Providence,  the  New  Bedford, 
and  the  Mansfield  and  Framingham  R.  Rs.,  24  miles  S.  of 
Boston,  has  5  churches,  1  newspaper,  4  cutlery-shops,  sev- 
eral gold,  shell,  and  horn  jewelry  factories,  strawworks,  40 
basket  firms,  2  foundries,  spindleworks,  2  hotels,  and  stores. 
Pop.  2432.  TnoMAS  S.  Pratt,  Ed.  '-News." 

Mansfield,  post-tp.  of  Freeborn  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  379. 

Mansfield,  tp.  of  Burlington  co.,  N.J.     Pop.  2880. 

Mansfield,  tp.  of  Warren  co.,  N.  J.     Pop.  1997. 

Mansfield,  tp.  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  1135. 

Mansfield,  city,  cap.  of  Richland  co.,  0..  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  the  Pittsburg  Fort 
Wayne  and  Chicago,  and  the  Lake  Erie  division  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  R.  Rs.,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Mansfield 
Coldwater  and  Lake  Michigan  R.  R.,  has  a  fine  court-house, 
15  churches,  4  large  school-houses,  4  newspapers,  4  banks, 
7  hotels,  2  agricultural  implement  manufactories,  1  woollen- 
mill,  and  1  paper-mill.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
flourishing  agricultural  eonimunity,  has  a  large  wholesale 
mercantile  trade,  aggregating  a  business  of  $3,000,000  an- 
nually, Holly  waterworks,  a  public  librarv.  opera-house,  and 
public  hall.     Pop.  8029.     J.  W.  M  vers,"  Ed.  "  Herald." 

Mansfield,  post-b.  of  Tioga  co.,  Pa..  31  miles  from 
Corning,  \.  Y..  on  the  Tioga  River  and  Tioga  R.  R..  has 
3  churches,  a  State  normal  school,  a  school  for  soldiers' 
orphans,  a  newspaper,  a  bank,  3  hotels,  an  iron  furnace,  a 
bedstead-factory,  a  planing-mill,  and  several  stores.  Pop. 
GiO.  0.  l>,  GooDENofciH,  Ed.  "Advertiser." 

Mansfield  (Edward  D.),  LL.D.,  b.  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Aug.  17,  1801  ;  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  in  1819.  but  declined  appointment  in  the  army, 
and  graduated  from  the  College  of  Xcw  Jersey  1822:  s(ud- 
ied  law  at  the  Litchfield  Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Connecticut,  but  immediately  removed  to  Ohio, 
where  in  18311  he  was  elected  ]irofcssor  of  constitulional 
law  in  Cincinnati  College.  Leaving  the  profession  of  the 
law  fur  that  of  public  writer,  ho  was  editor  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Chronicle  1830-49,  of  the  Atlati  1849-52,  of  Cincinnati 
Gazette  ^Sr)7,  arid  of  the  RuHrond  Record  1854-72;  and  for 
several  years  contributed  to  the  New  York  Times  over  the 
signature  of  "  Veteran  Observer;"  commissioner  of  statis- 
tics for  the  State  of  Ohio  18.')7-07.  Author  of  Utih'fi/  of 
MathrmrifirH,  I'oiiticttl  (frnmmary  Treatise  on  CnuHlitnfionaf 
Lnii\  Lefftil  RlfjhtH  of  Women,  Life  of  Gen,  Scott,  Iflsttfri/ 
vf  the  Mexican  War,  American  Education,  etc.     Degree  of 


A.  M.  conferred  by  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  LL.D.  by 
Marietta  College,  0. ;  member  of  the  Soci6t6  Franjaisc 

Statistique  Universelle.     D.  Oct.  27,  1880. 

Mansfield  (Jared),  b.  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1750; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1777.  Becoming  distinguished 
as  a  teacher  and  scholar,  his  EnsnySy  Mafhenmtical  mid  Phyni- 
cal,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  government,  which  led  to  his 
appointment  in  1802  to  a  captaincy  in  the  engineer  corps 
of  the  army,  and  assignment  to  duty  at  the  Military 
Academy  as  acting  professor  of  mathematics:  in  1803  he 
was  appointed  surveyor-general  of  the  North-west  Terri- 
tory, and  removed  to  Ohio,  where  he  was  the  first  (being 
appointed  for  that  purpose)  to  run  the  meridian  lines  on 
which  is  based  the  admirable  system  of  the  public  sur- 
veys, and  to  do  which  he  imported  astronomical  instru- 
ments from  London,  and  practically  established  the  first 
observatory  in  the  II.  S.  in  his  own  house  near  Cincinnati. 
Returning  to  New  Haven  in  1812.  having  meanwhile  been 
promoted  to  be  lieutenant-colonel  in  his  corps,  he  was  in 
October  of  that  year  appointed  professor  of  natural  and 
experimental  philosophy  at  AVest  Point — the  first  to  fill 
this  chair.  After  sixteen  years  of  service  in  this  capacity, 
he  resigned  in  1823,  and  returned  to  New  Haven,  where  he 
d.  Feb.  1,  1830. 

Mansfield  (Joseph  K.  F.),  b.  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Dec.  22.  1803;  graduated  at  \Yest  Point,  and  appointed  a 
second  lieutenant  of  engineers  1822.  Prior  to  1846,  Mans- 
field was  engaged  entirely  on  engineering  duty  on  the  At- 
lantic and  (tuU"  coasts,  in  the  construction  of  fortifications, 
improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  and  as  member  of  the 
board  of  engineers ;  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  as  chief  en- 
gineer of  (Jen.  Taylor's  army,  he  was  distinguished  in  the 
defence  of  Fort  Brown  (brevet  major);  at  the  battle  of 
Monterey,  where  he  was  severely  wounded  (brevet  lieuten- 
ant-colonel);  and  at  Buena  Vista  (brevet  colonel).  Re- 
turning to  duty  with  his  corps  (in  which  he  had  attained 
a  captaincy  in  1838)  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  for 
five  years  a  member  of  the  board  of  engineers  for  fortifica- 
tions on  the  Atlnntie  and  Pacific  coasts,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed (1853)  inspector-general  of  the  army,  with  the  rank 
of  colonel,  which  position  he  held  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war.  In  Apr..  1801.  he  was  placed  in  command  of  tiie 
department  of  Washington,  and  at  once  commenced  the 
work  of  fortifying  the  capital,  receiving  the  appointment 
of  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  the  following  month. 
Retained  on  this  duty  until  October,  he  was  in  that  month 
transferred  to  Camp  Hamilton,  Va.,  and  in  November  to 
the  command  of  Newport  News,  participating  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Norfolk,  May  10,  1862  ;  transferred  in  command  of 
Suffolk  June-Sept.,  1862 :  promoted  to  be  major-general  of 
volunteers  in  July  ;  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  division 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  Sept.  10,  at  the  head  of  which, 
a  week  later,  while  encouraging  his  troops  at  the  battle  of 
Antietam.  he  received  wounds  from  the  efi"eets  of  which  ho 
d.  the  next  day,  Sept.  18,  1862. 

Mansfield  (William  Murray),  Earl  op,  b.  at  Scone, 
Perthshire,  Scotland,  Mar.  2,  1705.  was  the  third  son  of 
Viscount  Stormont,  a  Scottish  nobleman  of  Jacobite  opin- 
ions; educated  at  Westminster  School,  at  Christchureh, 
Oxford,  and  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  travelled  in  France  and 
Italy  in  company  with  the  young  duke  of  Portland;  was 
called  to  the  bar  Nov.  23, 1730,  and,  settling  at  London,  soon 
acquired  almost  a  monopoly  of  a  lucrative  practice  consist- 
ing of  appeals  from  the  Scottish  court  of  sessions  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  At  the  same  time  he  cultivated  the  so- 
ciety of  men  of  letters,  especially  of  Pope,  who  often  sang 
his  praises,  and  being  endowed  with  a  fine  presence,  en- 
gaging manners,  great  oratorical  powers,  untiring  in- 
dustry, and  keen  judicial  insight,  he  rose  rapidly  in  his 
profession;  was  soon  in  the  receipt  of  an  annual  income 
of  £3000;  married  in  1738  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingliam  ;  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  Nov.,  1742,  on  tlie 
downfall  of  Walpole.  and  in  the  same  month  received  the 
appointment  of  solicitor-tjeneral  from  t!ic  ministry  of  Lord 
Wilmington.  The  Jacobite  rebellion  of  1745,  favored  as  it 
was  by  many  of  his  relatives,  exposed  Murray  to  an  accu- 
sation of  disloyalty,  wliich  was  presented  to  the  cabinet 
and  afterward  to  the  Mouse  of  Peers,  but  without  result, 
his  only  re])ly  being  the  energy,  conjoined  with  modera- 
tion and  impartiality,  with  which  ho  conducted  the  ])rose- 
eutions  against  Lord  liovnt  and  other  noblemen  who  were 
convicted  of  treason.  In  1717,  and  again  in  1754,  Murray 
was  re-elected  to  Parliament,  was  in  May  of  the  latter 
year  appointed  attorney-general,  and  on  Nov.  H,  1756, 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  heneh.  with  the  title  of  Baron 
Manslield  and  a  seat  in  the  eiiliinet.  In  1757,  while  filling 
tein])orarily  the  post  of  elnincellor  of  the  exchequer,  lie 
etlecled  the  coalition  between  Pitt,  Fox,  ami  Newcastle, 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  ministry  of  the  for- 
mer.   For  more  than  thirty  years  Lord  Mansfield  presided 


MANSriKLU,  .m(k:nt    ma.ntkli.. 


nvor  tho  chief  liritiflh  tribunal.  gaininK  Roldon  opinions  for  j 

liin  proiii[itn('HM.  (IcrJHion.  equity,  find  integrity,  but  trnulii-  | 
iilly  loMiiijj  popiiliir  I'ltvor  hy  Imh  docidcd  Iciniiii:;  toward 
'I'oryiMiii  and  llic  "  |iriii<'if>Ii'  nf  luitliority."  In  the  Ainor- 
j.'iin  troulih'rt  <'niiHc(|ii«'iit  upon  (lie  rcpi'iil  of  the  StuTn|i  Art 
lid  ^niv(»  liiM  opinion  tlnit  IIht  r(dnni-l>*  inuMt  ^'lll»^lit  If)  lliO 
iiutln.rily  of  I'luliiiiniMit  iM-foir  tln-ir  (;riL'Viirn'PM  could  bo 
consid.-n-d.  In  tlir  trinl  of  U'oodl'iill,  the  puljliwlior  (d'.Fu- 
nius'rt  Ji-ttiTH.  hi-  h<'hl  that  the  .jury  wiis  (•oiiipctcnt  only  to 
pronoun,  r  upon  th*^  furl  of  puhliratiou  and  the  "hciiso  of 
the  paprr."  not  upon  any  ([Ui-wHon  ol  law;  and  tliiH  view 
ho  Htoiidfawtly  maintained.  Ho  waw  created  earl  of  Mann- 
Held  in  177(1 ;  had  Inn  houHo  in  lUootnHhury  Square  HHckeri 
in  I  "HO  during  the  (Jordoii  riotn.  for  wliiidi  losn  ho  refused 
all  compensation  :  retired  frrmi  the  lieni-h  June  1.  17H.S,  and 
d.  at  IIij,'hK»te  Mar,  2i).  ITI'-'t.  Ilavin;^  left  no  iHnue,  the 
barony  oxplreil  witli  him:  tho  earldom,  with  mont  of  his 
bir^o  fortune,  deseended  to  bin  nephew,  David  Mnrray, 
ViH.MMint  Stormont.  (See  bis  /.I'A,  by  IloHeoc  (IHItH),  Lord 
('amT)lieirM  Livcti  of  the  Ch{t:/-jttnticc»,  and  Fosa's  Judye.a 
of  Knulituil.) 

MniisficUl,  iMniint,  \n  ramliridpc,  Tiamoillo  co.,  Vt., 
in  Ct.S'J  feet  in  hei;;lit.  The  ni<nintiiin  itself  proHonts  a 
prand  a])peiiranee.  and  the  view  from  tho  summit  iH  one 
of  the  finest  in  New  KuKhmrl,  the  mountains  about  Mon- 
treal, 70  miles  away,  hein^  easily  seen  in  clear  weather. 
It  is  tho  hi;;hest  of  the  (ircen  Mountains. 

MailKlicId  Vnlloy,  post-v.  of  Allr;;hcny  eo.,  Pa.,  U 
miles  from  IMttsburj;,  on  Cliartiers  Creek  and  the  Panhandle 
and  Chartiors  Valley  U.  Us.  Tt  has  5  cburehes,  an  aead- 
omy,  a  newspaper,  ,1  Havin;;s  hanks,  a  Pmcltin*^  furnace, 
a  ^lass-factory,  10  hotels,  ?,  larpe  eoal-banks,  and  a  num- 
ber of  stores.  Principal  business,  mininj;.  Pop.  about 
;;000.  CnAULE:s  Knki'I'KU,  Ed.  *'  Itkm." 

lYIanslau^htor,  in  law.  By  the  common  law,  mnn- 
8lau;^hter  was  the  unlawful  and  felonious  killing  of  another 
without  any  malice  exjiress  or  implied  ;  that  is,  without  the 
intent  to  kill,  either  proved  hy  direct  evidence  or  inferred 
from  tlio  facts  of  the  homi<-ide,  whic-h  raises  the  crime  to 
murder.  It  was  t^cparatcil  by  tho  text-writers  into  two 
classes,  the  involuntary  and  tho  voluntary.  Involuntary 
manslaufifbter  was  where  one  doinj;  an  unlawful  aet.  not  a 
felony,  ai'cidcntally  kills  another,  or  where  one  through 
I'ulpable  ncj^lcct  of  a  duty  restinii  u|)on  him  causes  the 
death  of  another;  voluntary  manslau<;hter  was  when  upon 
a  sudden  quarrel  two  persons  fight  and  one  kills  the 
other,  or  wlien  one  greatly  provokes  another  by  personal 
vi(denco,  and  that  other  immediately  kills  liini.  In  both 
of  these  instnni'cs  of  voluntary  Tuanslauii;hter  the  clement 
which  eharactorized  it  was  the  heat  of  pa^^sion  under  which 
tho  net  was  done,  and  the  want  of  time  for  the  anger  to 
cool  and  for  reason  to  resume  its  sway  over  the  man.  In 
most  if  not  all  the  States  of  this  country  the  crime  is  en- 
tirely defined  and  regulated  by  statute,  and  the  common 
law  does  not  prevail.  These  statutes,  however,  in  general 
closely  conform  to  tho  common-law  principle,  but  add 
thereto  a  number  of  special  cases  found  to  be  necessary  by 
tho  exigencies  of  modern  soeiety,  and  reduce  to  manslaugh- 
ter some  modes  of  killing  whieli  at  the  common  law  would 
have  been  murder.  While  the  common  law  knew  no  grades 
or  degrees  of  the  offence,  the  statutes  of  the  various  States 
separate  it  into  several  degrees,  according  to  tho  amount 
of  culpability.  Since  they  differ  exceedingly  in  their  de- 
tails, it  is  impossible  to  give  even  an  abstract  of  thoir  pro- 
visions. Tho  highest  dc<;rce  generally  embraces  cases  of 
accidental  killing  white  the  slayer  is  engaged  in  the  com- 
mission of  some  crime  which  at  the  common  law  would 
have  rendereil  tho  homici<Ie  a  murder:  and  often  some 
other  particular  ofiences  which  were  not  specially  provided 
for  at  the  common  law,  such  as  killing  in  tho  act  of  pro- 
curing an  abortion,  and  the  like.  The  degrees  then  suc- 
ceeiling  generally  include  ail  cases  of  unintentional  killing 
while  in  a  heat  of  passion,  while  the  remaining  grades 
cover  all  the  particular  instances  of  homicide  through  neg- 
ligence and  wherever  not  entirely  excusable  or  justifiable. 
Tho  punishment  is  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  for 
diflercnt  periods  of  time,  varying  with  the  degree  of  the 
crime.  John  Norton  Pomkkov. 

Mail'striii^  von,  I^*ussian  general  of  inlantry,  made 
a  eelebnited  name  for  liimself  first  in  the  war  of  ISGO 
against  Austria,  but  more  especially  in  the  war  of  1S70-7I 
against  France.  In  tlio  latter  be  commanded  the  iUh  army 
e(n-ps,  which  belonged  t(»  the  army  of  Prince  Fricdrich 
Carl  ;  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Vionville  (Aug.  IG,  1870), 
and  played  an  imjiortant  part  in  the  battle  of  Gravelottc 
(Aug.  IS,  1S70).  in  which  lie  commanded  tltc  centre  of  the 
(lerman  line,  and  had  to  sustain  a  very  heavy  contest  for 
a  long  time  until  tlie  (Jerman  left  wing  became  fully  de- 
veloped. AtNoissevillc  (Aug.  .11  and  Sept.  1.  1870).  when 
Bazaino  attempted  to  break  out  of  Metz,  he  led  his  corps 


with  ((rent  diiitinotion  ;  alpn  in  bottles  on  tho  Lotro,  at  Or- 
K-anM,  and  Ko  Mniin.  In  lH7't  b«  r«lired  from  iielivo  service 
loaded  with  lionorM.    li.  May  II,  J877.    Ai;«ih|  Nikma.s.s. 

.llant  (IticiiAitK),  \).  \).,  b.  at  .SMutbaiMpt'in,  Kngliind, 
Feb.  I*.;,  1770;  educated  at  \Vin«dM-ftter  School  ond  at 
Trinity  Cullege,  Oxford;  becamo  fellow  of  Oriel  College 
I7'JH;  wiiH  incumbent  of  nevenil  purir'liefi  in  and  near 
London;  bccfimo  binhop  of  Killiiloe  IH20,  of  Down  and 
f'onnor  IB1^'>.  and  of  I>rf>inore  (in  addition)  \^\'Z.  I>.  at 
Hal ly money,  Ireland,  Nov,  2.  IH|K.  lie  jm  chiefly  known  an 
one  of  tho  authors  of  nn  Aunotutni  Itihh  (.'i  voli*.,  IHII), 
known  as  |)'Oyly  and  Mant's,  which  bad  nn  immenfe  eir- 
euhition  in  Kngbind,  and  wjih  republirtlied  in  New  York, 
with  additir.uH  by  Hishop  Mobart  (2  voU..  IHlH-^If)).  Ilift 
Itiinijitou  Lf it  11  it-H  for  |H||  p]t'<Hed  through  several  cditirinn. 
His  grcatoHt  work,  Ifintort/  of  the  Churrh  of  IrrJand  from 
thr  lifformndnn  to  thr.  lUvolittinn  (2  voIh,,  IKJO),  na^Hcd  to 
a  Ke(M>nd  edition  the  your  following.  lie  \n  uIho  the  author 
of  ;1i(riV)(/  //_i/mu»,  from  the  Humnn  /{miurtf.wilh  On'f/hiai 
I/lflllU8  (1S;{7).  ReVISKO  by   K.   i).   lllTCIU-WK. 

Maiitclioo'riaf  a  region  of  North-eaftern  Asia,  form- 
ing the  northernmost  part  of  the  Chinene  empire,  extendfi 
between  hit.  10"  and  .0:!°  :iO'  N.  and  Ion.  I  IK°  and  l:;.'i°  K., 
bounded  S.  by  Corea  and  the  Yellow  Sea,  W.  by  Mongolia, 
anil  X.  and  K.  by  Asiatic  KuHfia.  from  which  it  is  fc-jiar- 
ated  by  tlio  rivers  Amoor  an<l  Csuri.  The  conntry,  which 
is  very  imperfectly  known,  extended  formerly  to  lat.  :tH^ 
N.  and  Ion.  142°  E.,  but  that  part  of  it  which  lies  N.  of  tho 
Amoor  and  E,  of  tho  Usuri  was  ceded  in  1S.')S  by  China  to 
Russia.  Its  present  area  is  estimated  at  370.000  square 
miles,  its  jiopulation  at  about  .'J. 000. 000.  It  consists  of 
large  plateaus,  bordered  S.  by  the  Shan-AIin  Mountains 
and  W.  by  parts  of  the  Khingan  Mountains,  which  rise  to 
a  height  of  l/i.OOO  feet,  and  traversed  by  several  broad  val- 
leys, of  which  tliatof  the  Soongari  River,  an  affluent  of  tho 
Amoor,  is  the  most  remarkable.  The  plateaus  are  mostly 
covered  with  dense  forests,  the  habitation  of  many  wild 
animals  which  yield  excellent  furs.  The  rivers  teem  with 
fish,  salmon  and  sturgeon.  The  valleys  are  well  cultivated  ; 
barley,  wheat,  millet,  ginseng,  tobacco,  and  rhubarb  arc 
raised,  and  large  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  arc 
reared.  The  country  is  divided  into  three  provinces — 
Liaotung,  or  Shinking,  capital  Mukden  ;  (Jirin,  and  Sag- 
lialin-ulu.  The  inhabitants,  tho  Mantchoos,  belong  to 
the  Tungusian  family  of  tho  Jlongolian  race.  They  have 
the  same  peculiar  formation  of  the  eyelids  as  the  Chinese, 
whom  tliey  resemble  very  closely  also  in  other  respects. 
Put  they  have  a  lighter  complexion,  arc  more  .«trongly 
built,  and  endowed  with  more  energy  and  intelligence. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  they  invaded 
China,  and  in  Ifil'J  conquered  Peking  and  placed  their 
chief  on  the  Chinese  throne.  They  now  form  the  dominant 
race,  and  arc  spread  over  the  whole  empire  as  officers  and 
soldiers. 

3Iai)tcgn'a  (AsnnEA),  b.  at  Padua  in  1431  in  humblo 
circumstances  ;  adopted,  on  account  of  bis  brilliant  talents, 
as  a  son  by  his  teacher  in  painting,  Squarcione;  attracted 
attention  by  his  pictures  when  only  seventeen  years  *old, 
and  was  invited  to  Mantua  in  1  1(18  by  Ludovico  Gonzaga, 
for  whom  he  painted  the  famous  nine  cartoons  of  CWnnr's 
Triii'iijih,  which  later  were  bought  by  Charles  I.,  and  are 
now  placed  in  IIam])ton  Court.  From  1485  to  1490  he 
resided  in  Rome,  invited  l)y  Innocent  VTIT.,  and  one  of 
his  most  celebrated  pictures  of  this  period  is  Madonna 
dcUn  Vittoria,  in  the  Louvre,  llo  also  gained  a  great 
reputation  as  an  engraver.  D.  at  Mantua  on  Sept.  1.3, 
1500. 

Man'tcll  (GinroN  Ai.gkrnon).  F.  R.  S.,  LL.D..  b.  at 
Lewes,  Kngland,  in  1700;  became  a  surgeon  in  his  native 
town,  and  acquired  celebrity  by  his  geological  researches 
into  the  Wealden  formation  of  Sussex,  in  which,  besides 
many  other  fossil  genera,  he  discovered  the  gigantic  iguan- 
odon.  the  hyIa;osaurus.  the  pelorosaurus.  and  the  regno- 
saurus:  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  IS2o;  re- 
ceived the  Wolhiston  medal  of  the  Geological  Soeiety  IS.'^S. 
and  the  royal  medal  of  the  Royal  Soeiety  in  1849;  settled 
at  London  in  18;{9  as  a  physician,  anrl  had  great  success 
as  a  lecturer  on  geology.  He  published  FonxiU  of  the 
South  iJoiniH  (4to;  1822.  42  plates),  The  WoudrtH  of  Gcotoffjf 
(lS;t:t),  The  Geoiofftj  of  thf  So>,th-ra»t  of  fCtfftand  (183.T), 
,4  /hn/'H  RnmUc  iu  and  around  the  Ancient  Toirn  of  Lcirc^ 
(I8;i8J,  77(4?  Mcdah  of  Creation^  or  Fi'rut  Le^nons  in  Geoloijif 
(1844),  and  a  Pictorial  Allan  of  fo^iV  Rcnmiim  (1850), 
besides  several  minor  works.  The  whole  number  of  his 
books  and  papers  on  geoh>gy  amounted  to  ri7.  Dr.  Man- 
tell  sold  his  geological  eolle.'lions  to  the  British  Museum 
in  18.'19,  and  beque:»thed  to  Yale  Colleje  his  geological 
drawings.  His  works  are  highly  rcailablc.  and  maintain 
their  value  as  a  record  of  conscientious  and  minute  re- 
search.    D.  ia  London  Nor.  10,  1862. 
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MA NTENO— MANUEL  L,  COMNENUS. 


Mante'no,  post- v.  and  tp.  of  Kankakee  co.,  111.,  on  the 
Illinois  Central  R.  K.     Pop.  lOSl. 

Manteno,  post-v.  of  Galland's  Grove  tp,,  Shelby  co. 
la.     Pop.  50, 

Wanteo,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Dare  co.,  N.  C,  on  Roanoke 
Island,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Sliallowbag  Bay. 

Mantes,  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine- 
et-Oise,  on  the  Seine,  manufactures  leather,  sailcloth,  and 
saltpetre.     Pop.  5722. 

Man'teuffel,  von  (Edwin  Ha\s  Carl),  Baron,  b.  at 
Mai^deburj]^  Feb.  24,  1809  ;  entered  the  regiment  of  guard- 
dragoons  in  1826,  and  became  aide-de-camp  to  the  king  in 
1818.  On  account  of  his  abilities,  and  through  his  con- 
nections with  influential  persons,  he  often  held  very  im- 
portant positions,  especially  of  a  diplomatic  character,  but 
he  was  always  treated  with  suspicion,  and  even  with  hatred, 
by  the  liberal  party.  In  1S57  he  became  the  chief  of  the 
military  cabinet,  and  as  such  he  had  the  direction  of  all 
army  matters  in  immediate  intercommunication  with  the 
king  himself:  he  was  the  most  important  man  in  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  army,  and  he  created  for  himself  a  great 
number  of  enemies.  In  ISGl  he  was  made  a  lieutenant- 
general,  but  retained  his  position  as  chief  of  the  military 
cabinet.  At  this  time  Twcstcn,  afterwards  the  famous 
leader  of  the  liberal  party,  called  him  in  a  pamphlet  a 
"  mischievous  man  in  a  mischievous  position."  Mantcuffel 
challenged  him.  and  wounded  him.  A  favorite  at  the 
courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna,  he  was  sent  in  ISQi 
to  the  Austrian  capital  in  order  to  effect  an  energetic  par- 
ticijiation  by  Austria  in  the  war  against  Denmark  :  and  he 
fulfilled  the  mission  with  success.  After  the  war,  when 
some  uneasiness  arose  in  the  relations  between  Austria 
and  Prussia,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  harmony  between 
the  two  powers,  and  he  had  a  large  share  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  convention  of  Gastein  ;  ho  was  then  sent  to  Sleswick 
as  governor.  In  the  war  of  1866  against  Austria  he  first 
commanded  under  Gen.  Vogel  von  Falkenstein,  but  in 
July  he  became  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
Main.  He  proceeded  with  great  harshness,  imposed  an 
immense  war-contribution  on  the  city  of  Frankfort,  and 
exhibited  the  most  singular  manners,  which  were  gene- 
rally considered  as  sheer  affectation.  During  the  armistice 
he  received  the  imj)ortant  mission  of  securing  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  Russian  court  for  the  intended  reorganization 
of  (Jerniany,  and  he  succeeded  in  his  endeavors.  But  soon 
after  he  took  his  leave  and  retired  to  !iis  estates  at  Naum- 
burg.  In  1868,  however,  he  was  recalled  to  military  ser- 
vice, and  received  the  command  of  the  first  army  corps. 
This  he  led  in  the  French  war — at  Courcelles,  Aug.  14.  and 
at  Noisseville.  Aug.  ."il  and  Sept.  1,  1870.  After  the  capit- 
ulation of  Metz  he  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the 
first  army,  consisting  of  the  1st,  7th,  and  8th  army  corps 
and  the  ,3d  division  of  cavalry,  and  was  sent  to  Northern 
France,  where  Faidherbe  was  organizing  the  army  of  the 
North.  At  Amiens  and  the  Ilalluc  he  defeated  the  enemy, 
but  did  not  achieve  succcesses  as  brilliant  as  those  of  the 
othgr  German  army,  and  was  heavily  attacked  in  conse- 
quence by  public  opinion.  In  the  beginning  of  Jan.,  1871, 
ne  received  the  command  of  the  southern  army — that  is, 
of  the  2d  and  7th  army  corps — which  was  sent  to  ,iid  that 
threatened  by  Bourbaki's  l-lth  army  corps.  Here  he  car- 
ried through  a  brilliant  manrouvre  under  the  most  diflicult 
circumstances.  The  army  of  Bourbaki,  which,  defeated 
by  Gen.  Werdcr,  retreated  from  Bclfort,  he  attacked  in  the 
flank,  cutoff  its  retreat,  and  compelled  it  to  cross  the  Swiss 
frontier.  Thus  he  gained  the  triumjth  of  driving  an  army 
far  superior  in  numbers  entirely  out  of  the  contest.  After 
the  end  of  the  war  he  received  the  responsible  position  of 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  occupation,  and  he 
fulfilled  the  task  with  great  tact.  On  Sept.  !4.  187:'.,  the 
emperor  created  him  a  field-marshal ;  also  a  dotation  was 
assigned  him.  August  Niemann. 

Man'ti,  city.  cnp.  of  San  Pete  co.,  Ut.,  22  miles  S.  E. 

of  Ncphi.     Pop.  12:!9. 

Mantin<''a9  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  active  cities  of 
An-adia,  IV'loponncsus,  situated  on  the  Ophis,  near  the 
frontier  of  Argolis.  It  became  very  famous  as  the  place 
in  which  in  U62  the  battle  was  fought  between  the  Thebans 
anil  Spartjins:  the  Spartans  were  defeated,  but  Epami- 
nondas  fell.  Some  remains  of  it  are  still  found  in  the  ncigh- 
borhooci  of  the  modern  village,  /'a/irojjoHn. 

Man'tiH  [Gr.  ij.avTi^.  a  *•  diviner"],  a  remarkable  genus 
of  l!ir'j;c  orthopterouf*  insc-ts,  raptorial  in  their  habits.  nn<i 
kindred  to  the  IMui^midiP.  or  walking  sticks,  from  which 
M'tnfiH  and  some  four  other  genera  have  been  separated 
and  made  a  family,  the  Mantidic.  They  are  popularly 
called  walking  Ie;i\'es,  race-horses,  soothsayers,  or  prophets. 
When  watehing  for  their  prey  those  creatures  assuine  n 
sort  of  kneeling  posture,  doubling  the  groat  spiny   foro 


legs  under  the  thorax.  Hence  they  were  once  believed  to 
be  engaged  in  prayer.  The  Hottentots  worship  them. 
There  are  numerous  species.  ^f.  art/entt'na  of  South 
America  devours  small  birds,  ^f.  CaroUna  is  found  in  the 
U.  S.,  where  insects  of  the  curious  mimetic  genus  MnutiHpn, 
though  neuropterous,  have  the  appearance  and  habits  of 
the  true  MantidaB. 

IVIantis'sa  [Lat.,  "an  addition"],  the  decimal  part  of 
a  logarithm.     (See  Logarithm.)  W.  G.  Peck. 

iflant'let,  in  fortification,  a  heavy  portable  shield  de- 
signed to  ])roteet  the  gunners  from  bullets  which  may  enter 
the  embrasiircs.  Mantlets  are  made  of  plank,  boiler  iron, 
wattles,  plaited  ropes,  etc. 

Iflan'torvUle,  post-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Dodge  co..  Minn., 
on  the  Zumbro  River,  2^  miles  N.  of  Winona  and  the  St. 
Peter  R.  R.,  has  a  court-house,  2  churches,  2  school-houses, 
1  newspaper,  1  hotel,  1  grist-mill,  1  brewery,  stores,  and  a 
very  fine  stone-quarry,  from  which  many  fine  buildings  of 
the  town  have  been  built.  Principal  business,  farming. 
It  also  contains  Kasson  (which  see).  Pop.  of  v.  622;  of  tp. 
1061).  R.  A.  Pier  &  Son,  Pubs.  "  Express." 

Man'tua  (Afnntnvn),  city  of  Northern  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Milan,  the  strongest  fortress  of  the  celebrated 
"  Quadrilateral,"  and  even  of  Italy.  It  is  in  lat.  45°  07' 
45"  N..  Ion.  28°  27'  3.1"  E.,  8  miles  N.  of  the  Po.  and  90 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Adriatic.  This  town  is  built  on 
two  islands  formed  by  the  Mincio,  which  here  spreading 
out  creates  a  lake  that  encircles  the  city.  The  channel  or 
canal  between  the  two  islands  dividing  the  city  is  called 
the  Rio.  Mantua,  though  its  fortress  and  citadel  are  of 
immense  strength,  has  a  still  more  certain  defence  in  the 
stagnant  water  that  surrounds  it.  and  that  proves  far  more 
deadly  to  besieging  armies  than  to  those  within  the  walls. 
The  streets  and  squ.ares  are  broad  and  regular,  and  the 
public  and  private  buildings  have  a  grand  mediaeval  aspect, 
and  are  very  rich  in  works  of  art.  The  town  has  five  gates 
and  a  dockyard,  called  Porta  Catena,  from  whence  there  is 
a  navigable  communication  with  the  Po.  This  port,  closed 
by  a  chain  at  night,  presents  by  day  an  animated  com- 
mercial scene.  The  cathedral  of  Mnntuawas  designed  by 
Giulio  Romano,  and  contains  fine  frescoes.  The  church  of 
St.  Andrea  is  magnificent,  that  of  Santa  Barbara  very 
elegant,  and  both  are  adorned  with  pictures  by  first-rate 
artists.  St.  Martino  and  St.  Egidio  are  churches  of  the 
sixth  century.  The  old  ducal  palace  is  very  sumptuous, 
with  frescoes  by  Mantegna.  Giulio  Romano,  etc.  Mantua 
was  one  of  the  political  and  religious  centres  of  the  Etrus- 
cans. Ca3sar  bestowed  upon  it  the  privilege  of  Roman 
citizenship.  It  was  the  birtliplaee  of  Virgil  (70  b.  c).  In 
568  it  was  not  yet  surrounded  by  water.  In  the  eleventh 
century  it  belonged  to  the  celebrated  countess  Matilda,  and 
after  her  death  passed  to  the  emperor  of  Germany.  In 
];>28  the  duchy  was  governcl  by  Luigi  Gonzaga,  the  first 
of  an  illustrious  house  that  retained  its  power  for  379 
years.  In  1708  it  .again  fell  to  Austria,  but  was  well  gov- 
erned only  by  Joseph  H.  Wurmser,  the  Austrian  general, 
surrendered  it  to  B<maparte  on  Fob.  .S.  1797.  after  which  it 
became  a  part  of  the  Cisalpine  republic.  In  1874,  having 
changed  masters  several  times  meanwhile,  it  submitted 
again  to  Austria,  who  treated  it  with  cruel  severity  uhtil 
the  treatv  of  Vienna  (Oct.  1.  1S66)  made  it  a  part  of  the 
kingdom'of  Italy.     Pop.  in  1S74,  26,687. 

Mantua,  tp.  of  Greene  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1598. 
Mantua,  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  la.     Pop.  1185. 
Mantua,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Gloucester  co.,  N.  J.,  on 
the  West  Jersey  R.  R.     Pop.  1897. 

Mantua,  post-tp.  of  Portage  co.,  O.,  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Great  Western  R.  R.     Pop.  1126.   (See  Mantua  Station.) 
Mantua,  post-v.  of  Collin  co.,  Tex.     Piip.  86. 
Mantua,  tp.  of  Lancaster  co.,  Va.     Pop.  1608. 
Mantua  Station,  post-v.  of  iSIantua  tp..  Portage  co., 
0..  'Mi  miles  N.  W .  nf  VdutiLXstown.  and  on  the  .Atlantic  and 
(ireat  Western  R.  R.,  Mahoning  division. 

Man'nal.  In  music,  the  finger-board  of  an  organ — 
that  pluyeti  by  the  hand,  as  distinguished  from  the  pedal, 
whi'-h  is  plavf'd  by  tlic  feet. 

Man'url  1.,  i'omncnus,  Byzantincempcror,  b.  about 
1120;  succeeded  his  lather,  John  II.,  or  Calo-Joannes,  in 
114;i,  and  d.  Sept.  21,  1180.  His  reign  was  a  succession 
of  campaigns  against  the  barbarous  tribes  in  Dacia,  (Jeisa 
of  Hungary,  Roger  of  Sicily,  Egypt,  Raymond  of  Antioch, 
mid  the  Turks.  He  was  a  valorous  soldier,  with  an  am- 
bitious desire  of  reviving  the  (dd  Romiin  empire  in  all  its 
Rplcntior:  but  his  considerable  military  successes  wore 
barely  sutlicient  lo  kccj)  his  tottering  throne  standing.  He 
suffered  a  great  defeat  from  the  TurUs  in  the  battle  of 
MyricKrephuIuK  in  Pisidia  (1170),  but  tlie  folhiwing  year  ho 
defeated  the  Turks  in  Lydia.  and  obtained  an  honorablo 


mam;i;l  ji.,  rAi,j:(n.(j(;L*s    manl'sckut. 


poiicu.  aftur  wliich  liu  hcurih  not  only  to  havo  Rivon  up  his 

iLiiihiliniM  |i!iiiiy,  ImiI  <-vcn  to  hiivo  loHt  IjIm  enurj^y. 

f>lHiiilcl  II.,  l*Hlir(»lo(7iiN,  Hyzantinr  «nip«ror,  l».  in 
1:MH;  Hia-cetiilctl  liiM  liiLher,  Jolin  V.,  in  I.JIH,  uimI  d.  July 
21,  I  (2.'').  TIh'  Ity/unliiK!  empirn  coriKiKKMl  iit  Hint  tiino  of 
tlui  city  iif  CiMi^liinliiinpli!  itinl  thn  lutjiiroiit  <lir<trii'tH  ;  an<l 
Hi»  inlKcnil.tc  liii'l  this  lliroin-,  nricc  ko  tiornvnutt,  bucfiiiiL', 
that  nn  u  tniir  to  Mm  Wc'd-rri  cniintricH  lor  tlm  |)ur|ioH(!  of 
fonniiij;  allianccH  apiiii^t  tliu  Turku.  .Inhn  V.  wan  (lrtain(i<I 
in  Vuni<M<  for  ilolit.  Miiiiy  Turku  had  Hultleil  in  ConKtunti- 
nnph^  wliiM-u  thi\v  liiid  tlin-i-  iiior<4|ueH  and  fn-L-  cxurciMO  of 
rtdii^iiio,  Inv«idt*rt  other  iid\  )iiiIjik<*h.  l(iija/i*t  pur-ht-d  hirt 
dciiiund.i  utill  CurlhiT,  iind  .Icdiu  \'.  Hcnt  Manind  to  hU 
Rourt  an  Hcntrity  for  tin?  fulhlincnt  of  the  driTiiindt*.  On 
tlio  doiith  of  his  fiithcr  Manuel  fled  to  ConKlniitinnpIc  in 
order  to  t'ecure  the  thrr»iie  for  liiin^rir.  luid  liiijnzet,  pro- 
voked  hy  tluH  hreiieh  of  fiiith,  to!lov\e-l  him  wilh  ii  ^c^cat 
army.  Aided  hy  Si^jiMinund.  kinj;  of  II  iini^iiry,  MiinuLd 
met.  him  iit  NieopoliH,  hut  wiis  completely  defeated  in  I.'iiXi, 
ami  Ihijiizet  hii<I  si('j;o  to  ('(inntiintino}de.  Tlio  laft  hour 
of  thu  l!y/,iintine  empire  Meemed  now  to  hiive  eome,  when 
the  pro;;reHs  of  Tiuiiii-  nnd  the  lerrihh'  rout  of  the-  'J'urks 
at  Ant^ora  (  I  101)  still  iuti  it  Mtaiidinj^  for  hoiIic  time. 

l>laiiiiriic'turos.  Hy  aeuriouR  otymolof^ical  irony  the 
word  iimnu/iirtiirf  (thiit  which  is  inailo  hy  the  hiind)  haH 
come  to  sij;nify  chiefly  that  which  is  marie  hy  the  agency 
of  machinery,  "so  that  the  most. perfect  numufacturo  iH 
that  whicii  dispenses  entirely  with  manual  labor."  The  ob- 
ject of  all  manufactures,  w  hether  in  (he  jirimary  or  necond- 
ary  sense  of  the  word,  is  tiic  inoditication  of  natural  objects, 
and  their  adaptation  to  satisfy  human  wants.  Dr,  IJro 
divides  manufactures  into  the  t\vo  j;rcat  classes  of  chemical 
and  mechanical  ;  hut,  practically,  nearly  every  industry 
rcfjuircs  an  applii-ation  of  some  of  the  jirinciples  of  both. 
The  most  important  feature  of  modern  manufactures  is  its 
omployment  of  automatic  agents.  In  place  of  dependinf; 
upon  tho  skill  of  the  workman,  Huhject  to  a  thousand  in- 
fluences capable  of  ]iroducinK  variation,  manufactures  de- 
pend upon  machinery,  whose  action  is  invariable  uniler 
known  <'<mdition<.  The  band-loom  weaver  throwing  his 
shuttle  thr(ui;;h  the  loom  would  do  so  not  with  a  C()nstant 
re<;u!arity.  hut  with  variations  arisinj;  from  chanj^in^c  e<m- 
ditiona  of  health,  skill,  and  industry.  Tho  thinj;  of  iron 
that  has  taken  his  place  m-ts  uninllneneed  in  this  way. 
Opera(it)ns  which  to  bo  performed  even  coarsely  by  hand 
Would  need  tho  highest  skill  and  the  closest  attention,  can 
be  pertormod  in  macliinery  with  {:;reater  certainty  and 
greater  despati-h  under  the  supervision  of  a  chiM.  Inti- 
iiTately  connected  with  moilern  manufactures  is  the  factory 
pj^stem,  on  which  to  a  large  extent  their  success  is  de- 
pendent. The  liand-Ioom  weaver  in  his  own  house,  obliged 
to  work  long  hours  for  a  bare  pittance,  is  a  type  of  the  old 
system;  tho  weavers  congregated  in  a  largo  mill  contain- 
ing many  looms,  all  aniniateil  by  the  same  motive-power, 
working  for  regular  and  comparatively  moderate  hours,  is 
the  type  of  tho  new  system.  Considered  from  the  indus- 
trial i)oint  of  view,  the  advantages  of  machinery  and  manu- 
factures may  bo  stated,  in  Bahbage's  words,  "  to  arise  from 
tho  addition  which  they  make  to  human  power;  the  econ- 
omy they  produce  of  human  time:  the  conversion  of  sub- 
stances apparently  ei  mi  to  on  and  worthless  into  valuable 
products."  Under  the  tirst  head  rau.st  be  included  not 
only  tho  use  of  the  simpler  machines,  but  also  the  addi- 
i'uniit!  forces  derived  from  wind,  water,  and  steam.  Tho 
complex  n:iture  of  most  of  the  industrial  o]ierations  of  tho 
present  day  "ill  show  what  serious  inconveniences  would 
arise  from  tho  ileprivation  of  labor-saving  instruments. 
The  economy  of  time  is  another  important  advantage  of 
machine  over  manual  industry.  Not  only  can  the  machine 
work  at  quicker  velocity  than  the  man.  but  the  period  of 
natural  operations  can  bo  abridged,  as  in  tanning,  bleach- 
ing, and  many  other  jiroccsses.  Tasks  too  great  for  human 
strength  and  operations  too  delicate  for  human  touch  can 
bo  accomplished  by  machinery.  Tho  great  regularity  of 
the  operations  of  machinery  involves  much  less  waste,  and 
thus  increases  the  use  to  which  tlie  raw  material  can  he  ap- 
plied. Absolute  accuracy  eun  almost  be  guaranteed.  These 
words  when  placed  in  the  printing-press  will  in  a  marvel- 
lously short  time  he  multiplied  by  many  thousand  copies, 
each  of  them  identical  to  the  minutest  point — a  feat  utterly 
beyond  mantuil  skill,  with  years  to  work  in.  The  power 
of  ct)]»ying — that  is,  of  faithful  reproduction  to  a  practi- 
cally unlimited  extent — is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
advantages  of  manufactures,  and  is  develojted  in  a  thousand 
diverse  manners. 

In  manufactures  there  is  a  constant  endeavor  to  lessen 
tho  cost  of  production.  Tliis  gives  rise  to  n  succession  of 
inventions,  benetiting  first  their  ingenious  authors,  but  in 
a  still  greater  measure  the  consumer  of  the  article.  It  is 
by  the  actiim  of  liiis  jirinciple  that  luxuries  formorly  found 


only  In  tho  hounoR  of  tho  wonlthy  now  a^ld  to  tho  comfort 

and  pleuHuro  of  the  liunibleKt  homeK.  hivJHion  of  l»bor  \n 
ono  of  the  cardinal  prineiplcH  of  nmnufactureM,  the  advan- 
tage bidng  a  great  inereitfc  in  the  quantity  of  work,  owing, 
••  llrMt,  to  tho  increiiHo  of  dexterity  in  every  partieiilur  work  - 
man;  necondly,  to  tho  saving  of  time,  wliicb  \*  commonly 
loHt  in  pa^^flng  from  ono  Hpeeiert  of  work  to  anolbifr :  mid 
hthftly,  to  tho  invention  of  a  great  number  of  nuitdiirten 
which  facilitate  and  abridge  hibor,  and  enable  one  man  to 
do  the  work  of  nuiny."  { Ailmn  Smt'tfi.)  The  cuupeH  which 
have  \v<\  to  tho  <-^l)il>lishment  of  tniiniifnctorieM — to  the  fac- 
tory 8yHtem — are  indicutcil  in  iho  preeeiling  remnrki*.  In 
no  other  way  would  it  ho  poHMihlc  to  combine  tho  conditionN 
neccHsary  for  production  *»ii  the  hirgo  kcuIc  now  required. 
Local  advantages  HometimcHcauhenn  aggregation  of  manu- 
factures of  one  clasH  in  particular  divlrjetH,  yet  there  are 
many  examples  of  iho  migrations  of  induntricn,  which  when 
cxamincfl  often  convey  valmiblo  lessonn.  Someti»iep<  mu- 
nicipal ?n(Wifdom,  sometimes  mob-fury,  bax  imtM>\  erihheil 
a  district  in  this  way.  Tho  large  fiMile  ujion  which  modern 
manufactories  arc  conducted  usually  implies  that  the  owner 
of  ono  iH  n  person  with  considerable  capital  at  command. 
Tho  Hupi)0scd  antagonistic  interests  of  the  master  and  men 
have  led  to  great  suflering  and  to  great  loss.  The  fystem 
of  jiartnership  of  labor  by  w  lii'-b  tlie  worker  receives  a  per- 
centage of  profit  in  addition  to  wages  has  been  tried  with 
varying  degrees  of  ruccoss.  At  present  it  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  being  in  the  tentative  Rtage,  though  some  modifi- 
cation of  it  will  probably  form  an  increasingly  important 
feature  in  tho  future  of  industry.  Taxation  and  local  regu- 
lations have  sometimes  exercised  an  important  in6uence 
ujion  tho  success  of  specific  manufactures. 

The  sanitary  influence  of  manufactures  has  been  greatly 
debuted.  In  tbeearly  stages  oftbcfactory  system  in  Kngland 
tlu"  absence  of  regulation  and  the  cupidity  or  tbouglitle>*s- 
ness  of  the  employers  led  to  the  infliction  of  great  suffering. 
Children  were  kejpt  nt  work  for  many  hours  at  a  time.  Pliys- 
ical  deformity,  mutilation,  and  even  death,  were  the  result. 
Pauper  children  were  placed  in  factories  under  an  "ap- 
prenticeship "  system  difl'ering  little  from  slavery.  Tne 
passing  of  the  Ten  Hours*  act  greatly  changed  the  aspect 
of  affairs.  Shorter  hours,  better  ventilation,  improved  con- 
struction have  ameliorated  the  condition  of  the  workers  in 
manufactories.     (Seo  FACTOitv.) 

Historically,  the  manufacturing  system  dates  its  import- 
ance from  the  last  century.  Previous  to  Arkwright's  time 
manufai;tures  were  everywhere  feeble  ancl  fluctuating  in 
their  development.  The  handicrafts  of  the  ancient  world 
were  small  indeed  when  placed  in  comparison  with  the  manu- 
lactures  of  to-day.  The  devehqiment  of  steam-power  and 
the  systematic  application  of  machinery  have  changed 
almost  the  entire  social  fabric,  and  added  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  the  comfort  of  mankind.  Not  the  least  beneficial 
result  is  that  bond  of  union  with  which  it  surrounds  the 
nations.  Bahbagc  on  7'he  ICronomtf  of  Mnvhinfiy  and  Man- 
ii/tirtiirrii  and  Dr.  Tre's  /Vif7o^o/*/*i/  of  Mnuufurtnr^M — the 
first  for  its  philosophic  originality,  and  tho  second  for  il3 
abundant  details — arc  useful  works  to  c<)nsult  on  this  sub- 
ject. W.  E.  A.  Axox. 

Manure.     Pec  Fertii.izkrs. 

Mnn'iiscript  [sing.  MS.,  plu.  MSS. ;  Lat.  mfinutcriptum, 
"  written  by  hand"]  signifies  abstractly  anything  written. 
Thrcuigh  use  and  association  the  term  is  generally  under- 
stood as  meaning  a  book  of  paper  or  jiarchment,  yet, 
strictly  speaking,  especially  of  the  earliest  works,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  draw  the  line  exactly,  since  lapidary  inscriptions 
are  executed  by  hand,  and  there  was  a  gradual  transition 
from  these  to  plates  of  lead  or  bronze,  on  which  whole 
works — f.  If.  the  Kwjubian  TnhUf» — were  inscribed,  and  so 
to  cakes  of  clay  afterwards  burned,  wooden  tablets,  tablets 
covered  with  wax.  sheets  of  horn,  bark  (whence  iH/cr,  a 
"  book  ").  leather,  and  palm-leaves,  which  latter  are  still 
extensively  used  in  the  East.  The  Egyptian  MSS.  were 
chiefly  written  on  papyrus,  made  from  a  water-plant  which 
has  now.  like  the  lotus,  disappeared  from  Egypt,  but  which 
is  abundant  on  the  upper  Nile.  Parchment  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  at  Pergamos  (159  B.r.),  whence  its  name 
(Lat.  pcrgamrna),  on  account  of  an  Egyptian  embargo  on 
pa]ivrus.  Modern  discoveries  have  provcil  that  it  was 
made  centuries  before  this  date.  It  came  into  general  use 
for  MSS.  about  the  eighth  century.  The  preparation  of 
MSS.  was  a  great  art  among  the  (Jrceks  and  Romans :  with 
the  tatter  so  many  were  sometimes  employed  in  ft  scrip- 
torttim,  or  writing  establishment,  that  hundreds  of  copies 
of  a  book  could  be  produced  in  a  single  day.  When  the 
great  cheapness  of  labor  in  Home  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  the  rapidity  with  which  professional  ccqtyisls 
produce  MS.,  it  will  be  found  that  books  were  in  ancient 
times  not  as  expensive  as  we  are  taught  to  believe.  Elab- 
orately ornamented  works  were  of  course  dear,  and  these 
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are  almost  the  onlv  ones  which  have  been  thought  worth 
prc'ervin".     Even  the  Gothic  text,  resembling  type  in  its 
accurate  uniformitv,  was  produced  more  rapidly  than   is 
generally  supposed.     It  is  not  unusual  for  auctioneers  and 
others  to  speak  of  some  missal  as  having  cost  some  monk 
a  life's  labor  when  two  or  three  months  amply  sufficed  the 
illuminator  and  writer  to  perfect  it.     The  many  uses  to 
which  both  parchment  and  paper  can  be  applied,  and  the 
perishable  nature  of  the  papyrus,  fully  account  for  the  fact 
that  so  few  earlv  Greek  or  Latin  volumes  exist.     To  the 
custom  of  illuminating  MSS.  (see  Illuminated   Manu- 
scripts) we  doubtless  owe  the  preservation  of  many  books 
which  were  kept  for  the  sake  of  their  ornament  by  persons 
who  had  no  understanding  of  the  text.    At  the  present  day 
there  are  many  collectors  who  own  valuable  M&S.  which 
thev  will  not  suffer  to  be  copied  or  published  for  fear  of 
diminishing  their  value.     The  great  libraries  of  Europe— 
as,  for  example,  that  of  the  British  Museum— are  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  scrqAorin  at  the  present  day.     Any  person  de- 
sirous of  having  a  neat  MS.  copy  of  any  other  Mfe.  or  book 
in  it  can  do  so,  the  librarian  or  superintendents  being 
always  able  and  willing  to  supply  the  names  of  professional 
copyists.     The  usual  rate  for  copying  from  clear  type  is 
.^/■per  folio  or  seventy  words.      Copying   from  Mft.  is 
dearer :  that  of  the  Elizabethan  era  is  about  6rf.  per  lolio. 
The  scrintoriui.i  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  its  guardian  angel. 
If  the  monks  in  their  prayers  or  psalms  passed  over  any- 
thin",  the  lost  syllables  were  gathered  up  by  a  little  demon 
namctl  Titivitil'arius  or  TitiviUus,  who  carried  a    baglul 
into  hell  every  morning.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
word  faithfully  transcribed  was  recorded  by  the  angel  ot 
the  ,cr,>(o,n,m,  and  for  it  one  sin   was  pardoned  to  the 
writer      It  is  possible  that  the  "devil"  of  the  modern 
printinc-ofBcc  is  a  descendant  of  TitiviUus.     Early  M^.s. 
are  of  "reat  value,  since  by  them  alone  the  truth  of  a  text 
is  often^determined.    The  science  of  reading  different  Ml-^. 
and  of  jud^in"  of  them  is  called  diplomatics;    that  ot 
writing  in  all  its  phases,  p.ah-eography.     Among  the  prin- 
cipal works  on  M.?S.  .are  Herman  Hugo,  De  prima  Scrihemh 
orhiiiie  (Treves,  17.38);  Ebert,  HfunlschnJIciLimdc  (Leip- 
zig lS''5-27) ;  Astle,  Orii/iii  nud  Prncji-ew  of  II  rif/11.7  (Lon- 
don, 1784) :  G.  Pauthier.  De  Vorlfiinc  cl  de  In/oniintion  dea 
di'/ei-ents  swtimes   d'ecntiire ;    Enmh  d;ipjmcHit!nn,   etc., 
am-  Vfcritare  (Paris,  1S:'.7);    Leon  de  Rosny,  Reohcrchea 
hialoriqtiea    et     philnhHpqMa    aur   Vecriture    dea    differenta 
pmpica  auciem  et  mmlernea  (Paris,  1857-58) ;  Slontfaucon, 
nihliotheca    IHbUothccarmn  Manmcrlplorum    ^ova   (Pans, 
1739).     A  very  full  index  of  works  on  writing  is  given  in 
the   Dlcllomia'ire  Unh-eraelU  of  Larousse,  under  the  title 
"  Ecriture."  Charles  G.  Leland. 

Manu'tius  (Aldus),  b.  at  Bassiano,  Italy,  about  1449  ; 
established  about  1490  a  printing-press  at  Venice,  from 
which  issued  a  series  of  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  au- 
thors which  acquired  a  great  reputation,  and  are  still 
highly  prized  for  their  correctness.  (See  Ai.dixe  Editions.) 
Maniitius  was  himself  a  good  scholar,  and  he  was  helped 
in  his  editorial  labors  by  a  number  of  other  scholars,  who 
assembled  with  him  and' formed  the  so-ealled  Aldme  Acad- 
emy. He  introduced  the  chariioter  called  Italic,  said  to 
have  been  cast  in  imitation  of  Petrarch's  handwriting, 
and  used  on  account  of  its  smaller  bulk  instead  of  the 
frequent  printers'  abbreviations  which  at  that  time  made 
readin"  very  difficult.  lie  coin].iled  a  Greek-Latin  lexicon 
( 1497).°  At'the  death  of  his  grandson,  Aldus  the  Younger, 
in  1597,  the  establishment  was  broken  up.  D.  at  Venice 
Feb.  3,  1515. 

Wair/aiia'res,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Ciudad  Real, 
stands  iu  a  beautiful  and  fertile  district,  rich  in  grain,  wine, 
fruit,  olives,  and  vegetables,  and  manufactures  woollen  fab- 
rics.' Pop.  10,207. — Madrid  is  situated  on  a  small  river 
bearing  tlie  name  of  Manzanarcs. 

niaiizailill'o,  town  of  Cuba,  is  situated  on  the  south- 
eastern coast  of  the  island,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  carries 
on  a  considerable  export  trade  in  sugar,  tobacco,  and  tim- 
ber.    Pop.  5043. 

Manzo'iii  (.\LESsANnno),  Count,  b.  at  Milan  May  8, 
17S5.  His  mother,  Giulia  Becearia,  was  the  daughter  of 
the  celebrated  Marchesc  Cesare,'  author  of  Ihi  IMllli  e 
diHa  I'inc.  Manzoni'8  early  studies  were  prosecuted  at 
Mcrate  and  at  Lugano,  and  he  graduated  at  Pavia.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to  Paris,  where  his  mother  was 
residfiig  with  Carlo  Iinbonati.  Imbonuti  dying  in  1800, 
Man/.oni  wrote  bis  famous  verses  on  the  death  of  his  moth- 
er's friend,  which  were  tlio  keynote  of  his  future  career. 
At  this  time  Manzoni  made  the  acquaintance  of  Faunel, 
to  whom  he  became  warmly  attaclicd.  In  1807  he  pub- 
lished his  little  poem  Vruuiti.  Hitherto  atheistic  in  his 
opinions,  he  became  converted  between  ISO"  and  1S08  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  of  which  lie  was  afterwards  an  eloquent 
defcniler— lirst  by  his  Iniii  Suci-i,  jmbliahed  soon  after  liis 


marriage  with  Luigia  Enrichetta  Blondel,  the  daughter  of 
a  Genoese  banker,  and  afterwards  in  his  Apulo;j!<t  d.lla 
Morale  Ciittnlica,  which  he  defended  .against  the  accusa- 
tions of  the  illustrious  Protestant  historian  Carlo  Sismondi. 
Returning  to  Milan  after  his  marriage,  Manzoni  commenced 
his  tragedy,  //  Vnntc  di  Vnrmaipwia,  which  he  completed 
at  Paris  in"  1819.  and  dedicated  to  Fauriel.  Goethe  spoke 
of  this  tragedy  with  the  highest  jMaise,  and  was  among 
the  first  to  hail  with  supreme  honor  the  name  of  Manzoni 
in  the  Stuttgart  review  entitled  Ueber  h'linil  mid  Alier- 
iliiim.  On  the  death  of  Kapoleon  in  1821,  Manzoni  com- 
posed his  immortal  ode,  II  Cinque  Maijtiio,  which  Goethe  . 
immediately  translated  into  German.  The  following  year 
Manzoni  published  his  tragedy,  Adelrhl.  The  distinguish- 
in<'  characteristic  of  the  tragedies  of  Manzoni  is  a  return 
to°the  most  natural  forms  of  dramatic  representation,  to 
the  most  simple  and  truthful  dialogue.  In  1825  he  pub- 
lished what  Walter  Scott  called  the  "  most  beautiful  of  ro- 
mances," /  Promeaai  Spoal.  This  was  followed  by  a  littlo 
historical  romance,  .Slorin  delta  Cnlniiiia  Infame.  After 
this  Manzoni  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  Ital- 
ian, in  order  to  show  the  unity  of  the  Italian  language  in 
its  typical  form,  which,  according  to  him,  is  the  Florentine 
dialect.  Manzoni  was  not  only  named  senator  by  the  Ital- 
ian government,  but  an  annual  pension  of  12,000  francs 
was  settled  upon  him  for  his  extraordinary  civil  and  lit- 
erary services.     D.  at  Milan  May  22,  1873. 

Ma'oris,  the  name  given  by  themselves  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  New  Zealand.     It  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
Maoiii,  "the  Creator  or  God,"  a  term  common  to  many 
tribes  of  the  Polynesian  group.    The  natives  of  this  vastly 
extended  archipelago  are  derived  in  all  jirobabihty  from 
the  Malay  stock,  "  whose  tribes  not  only  cover  the  islands 
in  the  southern  Asian  seas,  but  are  extended  to  the  lower 
part  of  Africa,  since  the  Malagasy,  or  inhabitants  of  Mad- 
aca,scar,  also  belong  to  the  Malays,  as  •\Vilhelm  von  Hum- 
boldt has  observed."     According  to  others.  Maori  signifies 
"  born  of  the  soil  or  native,"  a  term  applied  by  many  races 
to  themselves  in  all  parts  of  the  world.     The  Maoris  have, 
however,  a  tradition  that  their  ancestors  came  about  o»0 
years  ago  in  seven  canoes  from  a  distant  island  called  lla- 
"waiki,  in  all  probability  Hawaii.     There  seems  to  be  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  real  aborigines  of  New  Zealand 
were  a  small    dark  race  akin  to  the   Papuans,  and  that 
traces  of  this  occasionally  occur   in  the   darker-skinned 
Maoris.     Owing,  in  all  probability,  to  favorable  physical 
influences,  the  natives  of  New  Zealand    have   developed 
into   the   first   family   of  the  .Polynesians,  being   as    re- 
markable for  their   bodily  vigor  as   for  intellect.     Until 
subdued  and  civilized  they  were  a  cruel   race.     1  hough 
endowed  with  great  energy  and   intelligence,  they  were 
extremely  greedy,  rapacious,  and  unscrupulous.     The  iiro 
great  national  customs  which  have  not  yet  disappeared  are 
%mru  and  Uipu  or  taboo.    By  the  former  any  man  who  had 
by  accident  or  otherwise— but  in  most  cases  inadvertently 
— transc-ressed  certain  customs  rendered  himself  liable  to 
a  heavy  fine,  or  in  some  eases  to  be  jdundered  by  every- 
body. "  Owing  to  this,  no  property  was  secure;  an  object 
of  value,  such  as  a  coat,  would  pass  in  a  few  days  through 
many  hands;  and  it  became  disgraceful  not  to  be  plun- 
dered, because  the  being  subject  to  muni  gave  a  man  a 
ri<^ht  to  rob  others.     Tapu.  or  "  prohibition,"  was  infinite 
in  its  refinements.     Under  it  nothing  belonging  to  chiefs 
or  rauqailra  (gentlemen)  coubl  be  touched,     t-uperstition 
aided  this;  a  powerful  man  who  had  eaten  unknowingly 
the  remains  of  a  chiefs  dinner  died  in  a  few  hours  of  ter- 
ror    llauqatira  were  (-./"'  f''"'"  carrying  anything  on  their 
backs,  but  they  evaded  it  by  bearing  it  in  their  arms  and 
nursing  it  like  a  child.     No  man  c(uild  take  light  from  a 
chief's  fire.     Mnna,  luck,  virtue,  force,  or  inherent  power, 
was  an  element  of  vast  infiuence  among  the  Maoris.     A 
weapon  which  had  slain  many  men.  a  virgin  fortress,  the 
prestige  of  a  great  chief,  a  pig  which  foretold  ehungcs  in 
the  weather  bv  squealing,  were  all  mana.      Suicide  was 
practised  for  many  causes.    When  husbands  or  wives  ilicd 
the  survivors  in  many  cases  hung  themselves;  widows  did 
so  almost  invariably;  and  debtors  often  settled  their  ac- 
counts   in  this  manner.     Cannibalism,  which  is  now  ex- 
tinct among  the  Maoris,  was  a  few  years  ago  their  ruling 
pn«sion.     The  younger  generation  are  beginning  to  leave 
off  tattooing  their  faces,  which  is  not  remarkablo_,  since 
they  have  chapcl.s,  school-houses,  and  a  newspaper  in  Ma- 
ori and  English.     Polygamy  was  universal,  and  infanti- 
cide prevailed  generally  until  of  late  years.     They  excel 
in  carving,  of  whiili  their  war-cnnocs,  carrying  100  men, 
are  specimens.     They  entertained  formerly  a  superstitious 
dreail  of  an  Aliia  or  supreme  being,  and  cultivate  many 
superstitions  akin  to  wiu-ship  relative  to  the    stars,  sun, 
moon    and  minor  divinities.     Many  writers  vindicate  tlic 
cbara.-tcr  of  the  :\!noris.  and  express  admiration  of  them. 
Thcv  believe  that  the  stars  arc  the  left  eyes  of  deceased 
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v.Wtit*  i  tlint  tlio  hif^hor  cltiff*  among  tbuinHulvcH  arc  fininor- 
l:il,  but  when  th«  ('imh-rrn  or  viil^fur  |M*rir'li  Oicy  'liu  f*»r 
ever.  ('ii|>t.  Crmk  tlu-^uriln-N  tin:  fiiimli-  Miinrirt  ivf  very 
|)lnin,  but  Mr.  Suviij^u  iiiul  ('ii|(t.  Crui.Ht-  dcrbiri.'  tbiit  they 
nil!  w<;ll  lurniLMl.  with  vory  iittrtictivu  riu-up*  iiiirl  nvvet't  voirroH. 
ThiJ  Mitorirt  mibnifttrd  t\jriii«rly  ])riiii-i{mlly  on  Cfrn-niotH, 
oc!s,  iiiul  (itbtir  tinh,  kninui-n  or  Hwecl  pohitof--,  ami  linrr, 
a  rill.  'rhcKi!  Iiittrr  arc  ho  nnu'li  muhIIlt  Iban  Ibf  ]']iiro|»i'aii 
ral  tbiit  a  oliiot'  cxpruMi^fnl  a  wi.-<b  Cur  homh-  Iruni  Kiij^bind 
til  iiu|>rovu  tbr  lirt'itil.  No  |i(tri|)b!  in  llu^  worbl  are  rto  foixl 
ol"  lnl)ju'i*o,  ami  it  in  Hair!  that  <nvin;;  to  its  abuse  tbr  .Mtniri.H 
.  arc  rn]iiilly  dtit^'rioratinjf.  Tbc  Ibrrc  |irinri|ial  trilii*H  arc 
tlio  N'lXittlbuiMiiis,  t)i(^  \V'uiktito>^,  and  (be  \;^iitiiiniMiit{iiitoH. 
Tlio  Maoris  do  not  at  prcsi^iit.  amount  to  nioit^  (lian  10,000, 
or  |Mirbai)H  12,000,  and  tbcy  uro  rii]Mdly  dirnini-binj;.  (For 
dctiiiln  xcd  Mmni  MninntofM,  by  Sir  (Jcorj^i^  (Ircy,  biti;  >fov- 
orimr  of  Now  /.oaland  (Auckbind,  lS;'i,'>);  /'ofi/urHitin  My- 
thnliujif.hy  Sir  (iiM)r^t'  (In-y  (London,  IH.'').')):  .\ft/tfi<iiotit/ 
o/"  t/if  \nn  Ztii/iiiiilffM,  ill  Maori  (  Lon<lon.  iS.'i  I )  ;  Ou  tfir 
S'titit-r  SoiifjM  n/  Xrir  Zritfinitl.  by  .1.  A.  Davicf*  (appondix 
to  the  forogoin^);  7'fir  \nr  Xinhtml  fiori-nnucnt  uufl  the 
Mtioi-i  Worn/  JfiG.i-/!/,  {l.ttuthtn,  iSfil);  ImporUtnt  htfor- 
iitftti'tn  rrftitirr  to  XfW  X'li/nnil  (Sydney.  IHIIU);  A  Siiui' 
ui'I-'h  Kj-rin-Hiun  in  Xrir  Z'n/niiit  (London.  IJ^'il);  A'o  Uf/n 
\y/mf,-<ifn/itfiit,  rfr.,  or  I'liiVtihtnf  niiil  /'ojnifor  SntfUU/H  of 
t/,r  Anrri/„r>t  of'  thi-  Xfir  Zrithmd  Ritrr,  bv  Sir  (Jotn^KO  (i  Tcy 
(London.  IS.-)?)  :  Thv  .\iu-  Zrul.indrvH  {hmnXon,  LS.'iO) ;  Toy- 

<Hfi-H  tlr   .\f.  I'Ahlir    (ir    /{orfinii    ttn.r    /}u/i:h   OririitaffH  (F^aris, 

irsii):   Marmlen's  V!hH  fo  Xfw  Z.nhiud  [\m{^)\  Niidiohis, 

\\>i/o;fr  to   NfW  Zritfuinf.)  ClIAItl.KS  G.   LkLANI). 

Map  ( liat.  inrififm,  *'  idoth  "].      Tbo  word  nm/i  in  applied 
in  its  nioHt  usual  sense  to  a  reprenentntion  of  the  wbule  or 

I  of  some  portion  of  tbe  earth's  surfaec.  properly  termed  a 

trnrstriof  map;  it  is  also  used  to  desi^^niite  eharts  of  tbe 
positions  of  tbo  stars  or  ecmstellations  of  tbc  eclcstial  vnuft, 
eunsidered  as  a  surnuinilinj;  spliere,  or  more  special  dclin- 

I  entionsof  tbo  earth's  sutellite  or  neifjbborin;^  pbmets.  an 

I  their  external  iippeariinces  arc  revealed  by  tbe  telescope. 

Till'  first  man  who  attempted  to  draw  a  map  of  tbe  world  is 
reputed  to  buve  I)een  Anaximander  of  Miletus,  a  scholar  of 
the  (Jreek  school  of  philosophy  who  lived  from  a.  r.  Oil  to 
i>\7.  Kratostbenes,  born  at  Cyrene  in  a.  r.  '276.  if  the  first 
of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  lie  tried  to  measure  the  nni^ni- 

j  tudo  »»f  tbo  earth,  and   tliat  he  collected  into  a  scientific 

I  treatise  the  scattered   information   resj)eeting:  places   and 

countries.  Thv  aslronouu-r  Ilipparehus  of  liithynia,  born 
in  the  bej^inninj,'  i>f  the  seenml  century  a.  r..  also  treated  of 
j;eo;,'ra,phy.  I!nt  it  was  not  till  llie  second  century  of  the 
t'hristian  era  that  Claudius  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria  in 
Ki^ypt.  who  must  bo  considered  tbe  great  father  of  niap- 
l>ing.  ctuistructcd  his  series  of  twenty-six  maps,  toj^etber 
uitli  a  general  map  of  the  then  known  world,  basing  these 
upon  a  catabigue  of  tbe  astronomical  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes of  places.  Kcnnan  geograjdiy  of  tbe  thircl  century 
was  represented  by  the  still  famous  anrl  interesting  docu- 
ment known  as  tbe  Peutingerian  table,  executed,  it  is  be- 
lieved, in  about  L':;i)  v.  n..  which  exhibits  the  military  roads 
of  tbe  empire,  and  indeed  tlie  itineraries  of  the  whole  world 
known  to  tbe  Uomans.  from  Britain  to  Farther  India.  In 
niedianal  times  the  scientilie  maj)ping  of  Ptolemy  seems  to 

I  have  been  forgotten,  and  to  have  given  place  in  Eurojie  to 

sentimental  representations  of  tlie  earth,  in  which  the  holy 

I  city  (dMcrusalcm  is  taken  as  tlic  central  point  of  the  world, 

all  the  lands  of  the  gitdie  being  made  to  circle  round  it, 
and  tbo  ocean  to  encompass  the  whole  on  the  outer  mar- 
gins. Perhaps  the  best  example  of  this  age  of  maps  is  that 
kniwn  as  tlic  jlerelnnl  map  of  the  world,  drawn  on  vellum 
al)  nit  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  or  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  by  Richard  ile  Ilablingham.  who  then  hebl 
a  prcbemlal  stall  in  tbe  cat)ie<lral  at  Hereford.  The  spirit 
of  true  gcoirrapby  appears  at  this  time  to  have  taken  »ip  its 
nl))de  in  more  eastern  countries,  for  during  the  Middle 
A-^tyf-  the  Arabians  rendered  most  important  services  to  this 
science,  and  tbc  obi  Arab  treatises  on  geography  and  travels 
by  Abulfeila.  Kdrisi.  Leo  Afrieanus.  Ibn  Batata,  and  others 
are  still  interesting  and  valuable.  Italian  maps  of  the 
fouvfeentb  and  lil'teentli  centuries,  however,  betoken  a  re- 
turn lo  seientitie  nmjtping. 

An  epoch  was  marked  in  the  history  of  maps  when  tbc 
geographer  (icrard  Mercator  introduced  in  lo.ili  tbc  cylin- 

'  drieal  ]>rojcction  of  the  sphere  which  bears  bis  name,  and 

whi(di  since  that  time  has  formed  the  basis  of  every  chart 
used  for  the  purp4>scs  of  navigation.  Between  this  time 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  following  century  vast  strides 
were  nnule  in  geograpliy,  and  tbe  volumes  of  maps  wdiicb 
were  tlicn  pnlilishcd  by  jirivate  individuals  far  excel  in 
costly  elaboration  any  such  works  of  the  present  day:  as 
examples  of  tiiese  may  be  taken  tbc  nine  folios  of  the  great 
atlas  of  .loanncs  Blaen.  published  at  Amsterdam  about 
1(>'>0;  that  of  J>e  Wit.  also  prepared  in  Amsterdam  about 
thirty  years  later;  or  tbo  ntlaa  of  Sanson,  geographer  to 
Vni..  TTT— T.» 


I  tho  French  king,  nnblitdiod  in  three  huj;o  folio  volumes  at 
PariH  Ifctween  ItlilO-IM,  Among  tliu  inoct  important  geo- 
graphical workh 'd' tlie  l>uginningof  the  eigbii-i  nth  century 
if   the  survey  of  1'blna  given  out  in  the  name  of  Pere  du 

j  liable,  ibi)  work  of  u  nuinl>er  of  .Ivxiiit  iniHf<ionarief(.  who 
gained  ailmittaiirre  firKt  into  China  about  (be  end  of  tbo 
nfteciilh  ceiilury;  lhi«  great  work  waM  eomideted  in  I7IH, 
and  still  f'trms  the  bii>.ih  of  all  mapf*  of  tbe  Cnine^e  empire. 
It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  native  CbincKc  mapi^ 
of  high  value  exinted  previously  to  lliift  .lenail  Hurvey,  and 
that  both  in  lliir*  empire  and  in  .lapan  geography  and  niaii- 
ping  bad  made  groat  progrer<s.  quile  independenlly  of  tlie 
ad\  anecH  in  the  seiemte  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Kuropeiin 
countries,  ('oming  down  Iri  more  modern  limes,  we  find  in 
the  latter  nartof  the  eigblcenlh  century  the  beginnings  of 
tbiise  matbemalically  accurate  Kiirveys  and  delineationH 
of  the  surfaces  4>fcivili/,ed  countries  wliicli  are  now  making 
such  steady  progress,  and  fast  narrowing  the  regions  of 
liynolhetical  or  aItogelh<*r  unknown  geography. 

In  considering  briefly  tbe  difTerent  kinil.->  oi  rnapn  and 
thoir  (■onstruction.  we  shall  divide  Itiese  into  tbe  two  chief 
classes  ut'  toj,ot/riip/n'rti/  or  special,  lind  f/rojf/ojtfu'rnf  or  gen- 
eral maps.  Tliis  distinctitin  is  simply  one  of  the  HcaJe 
whi<di  may  have  beim  chosen,  and  of  the  amount  of  detail 
given  in  the  representation.  It  has  been  laid  dcnvn  by 
<'(d.  .facksrm -^  that  t<ipographical  maps  range  in  scale  from 
a  (tne  hundrcd-tbonsan'ltb  n-'lnction  of  nature  (or  O.ti.'J  inch 
to  one  mile)  to  a  one  ten-thousandth  (irr  i'l  inches  to  ii  mile) ; 
between  these  and  tbe  geographical  nuips  this  author  in- 
troduces a  semi-topographical  cla-s,  but  it  appears  simpler 
lo  consider  all  mapsof  snntller  s<alethan  one  two-hundred 
and  fifty-thousandth  (or  .li.'>  inch  to  a  mile)  as  general,  all 
of  a  larger  S(mi1c  as  topograpbit^al  maps,  until  the  limit  of 
one  ten-thousandtli  is  reached,  above  which  scale  all  repre- 
sentations, necessarily  of  small  portions  of  land,  arc  prop- 
erly eonsidereil  as  p/ontif  not  nnif)S. 

The  greater  part  of  the  existing  topofjmphirtil  maps  arc 
the  result  of  surveys  undertaken  by  the  governments  u{  tbo 
more  advanced  countries  <if  the  globe,  in  which  careful  and 
elaborate  niedianical  measurements  of  the  surface  of  tbc 
ground  are  macle.  The  preliminary  step  in  tbe  survey  is 
the  exact  measurement  of  u  base-line  in  some  level  plain, 
from  the  extremities  of  which  basc-iingles  arc  observed  to 
surrounding  objects  cliosen  as  trigonometrical  stations. 
The  distances  of  these  stations  from  the  ends  of  tbc  base- 
line are  then  eitleulated  and  laid  down  on  paper,  forming 
so  many  new  base-lines  from  whence  other  trigonometrical 
stations  arc  determined,  until  the  entire  area  of  the  country 
to  be  surveyed  is  covered  with  a  network  of  triangles.  The 
bases  measured  in  making  the  surveys  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  vary  from  .*>  to  S  miles  in  length.  Within  the 
princijnil  triangulation  minor  triangles,  termed  MccontJari/ 
and  ff itittri/,  arc  observed,  and  afterwards  the  interior  of 
each  is  tilled  up  by  measurements  with  theodolite  iind  chain. 
lly  this  ])roccss  tlie  length  and  breadth  of  each  part  of  tbc 
land  are  determined,  and  its  features  in  respect  of  these 
two  co-ordinates  are  accurately  know  n  :  but  a  third  clement, 
that  of  elevation  or  depth,  is  also  requisite  to  complete  the 
true  representation.  In  ascertaining  this  third  clement  of  . 
height,  tbc  level  of  the  sea  is  assumed  as  a  datum  line,  anJ 
in  more  exact  surveys  horizontal  sections,  termed  contoKr- 
IliffM,  are  traced  by  means  of  the  spirit-level  at  certain 
equal  intervals  of  elevation  above  tbe  assumed  datum. 
thereby  giving  a  nialhematieally  exact  representation  of 
the  form  and  height  of  tbe  ground  at  each  change  of  level. 
In  the  British  surveys  contour-lines  have  been  run  gener- 
ally at  constant  vertical  intervals  of  2.'i  feet.  In  order  to 
determine  the  true  position  cm  tbe  gr<d)e  of  the  tract  sur- 
veyed, the  astronomical  position  of  some  of  the  chief  sta- 
tions of  the  principal  triungubition  must  be  obtained  with 
tlie  most  rigid  accuracy,  their  latitudes  being  observed  in- 
dependently, tiicir  longitudes  by  differences  of  time  between 
each  other  and  between  a  certain  known  or  assumed  me- 
ridian. 

The  clas.«  of  general  maps,  embracing  as  it  does  the 
wliole  of  the  geographical  representations  of  the  worM,  or 
of  portions  of  its  surfaec  which  are  smaller  in  scale  than 
the  limit  of  topographical  maps,  is  an  exceedingly  wide 
one.  The  most  natural,  and  tbc  only  representation  of  the 
whole  world  in  which  the  relative  proportions  of  its  various 
parts  can  be  accurately  ]>reservcd,  is  that  of  an  nrtifieial 
gltdie,  on  the  surface  of  which  the  features  of  land  and  sea 
are  mapped;  and  without  tbe  aid  of  such  n  globe  no  true 
ideas  of  the  planet  on  which  we  live  can  bo  impressed  on 
the  mind.  Since,  however,  the  use  of  such  an  instrument 
is  limited  both  by  the  necessarily  small  scale  upon  which 
it  can  be  readily  constrnctcd.  and  by  the  obvious  incon- 
veniences of  transport,  it  becomes  imperative  to  have  re- 
course to  the  more  convenient  though  less  true  representa- 
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tions  on  a  flat  surface.  Just  as  it  is  impossible  to  lay  a 
sheet  of  paper  on  the  surface  of  a  globe  without  folding  in 
some  parts,  so  no  map  on  a  plane  surface  can  represent  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  globe  without  distortion.  In 
the  ease  of  general  maps,  then,  more  than  in  that  of  topo- 
graphical maps,  which  are  more  restricted  in  the  areas  they 
depict,  some  phin  by  which  these  errors  of  representation 
shall  be  rcdiiccil  to  a  minimum  must  be  employed.  Various 
methods,  termed  prnjccli'tnn,  have  from  time  to  time  been 
devised  for  this  end.  each  having  its  application  to  some 
special  purpose,  some  being  ilesigned  for  the  truer  repre- 
sentation of  smaller  areas,  others  for  larger  or  for  the 
whole  globe.  The  two  chief  classes  of  projection  are  those 
which  are  truly  peritpfrtive  views  of  the  globe,  various 
points  of  view  being  chosen,  and  those  in  which  a  process 
of  derelnpment  is  employed  which  shall  preserve  the  geo- 
metrical relations  of  the  parts  of  the  surface  to  those  of  the 
real  figure.  In  the  former  class  the  projections  known  as 
the  stereographic  and  orthographic  are  those  which  are 
most  frequently  used  in  depicting  the  hemispheres  of  the 
world.  In  the  one  the  point  of  projection  is  conceived  to 
be  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  to  be  vertically 
over  the  plane  of  projection  :  in  the  other  the  eye  is  as- 
sumed to  be  .at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  globe,  so  that 
all  visual  rays  to  it  may  be  regarded  as  parallel.  The  latter 
el.ass  embraces  the  developments  known  as  the  conic  pro- 
jection of  Ptolemy  and  its  modifications,  one  of  which,  the 
polyconie  projection,  is  much  employed  in  maps  of  the 
IT.  .'^.,  and  the  cylindrical  projection  of  Mercator,  with 
many  others.  The  student  of  this  subject  is  referred  to 
the  exhaustive  French  work  on  projections  noted  beneath, 
or  to  the  more  simple,  practical  English  book.* 

When  a  country  has  been  topographically  surveyed,  the 
production  of  a  general  geographical  m.ap  of  that  region 
is  a  simple  matter  of  reduction  of  the  larger  to  the  smaller 
scale,  and  should  be  a  perfect  delineation  of  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  land.  The  number  of  jiurposes  of  illustration 
to  which  maps  may  be  applied,  besides  and  along  with  that 
chief  one  of  indicating  the  geographical  features  of  the 
land,  are  exceedingly  various  ;  indeed,  there  is  no  science 
or  culture  which  cannot  be  illustrated  in  some  of  its 
branches  by  means  of  maps.  Most  of  the  countries  which 
have  instituted  topographical  surveys  have  also  employed 
a  staff  of  geologists  to  examine  thoroughly  the  structure 
of  the  country,  and  to  lay  down  its  geology  and  mineral- 
ogy upon  the  sheets  of  the  topographical  map  in  pro- 
gress :  in  the  ease  of  the  geological  survey  of  the  U.  S.  this 
plan  has  been  to  some  extent  reversed,  and  the  geological 
surveyors  have  themselves  been  the  first  to  survey  topo- 
graphically the  part.s  of  the  less  known  Western  regions 
which  they  have  also  geologically  examined.  The  number 
of  more  general  geological  maps  of  all  countries  of  greater 
or  less  value  is  endless.  In  meteorology  maps  are  largely 
employ«d  to  represent  the  various  phenomena,  such  as 
barometric  pressui-e,  temperature,  or  rainfall,  over  the 
globe  or  in  special  localities.  General  maps  are  also  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  displaying  graphically  the  results  of 
any  great  statistical  inquiry  :  good  examples  of  this  class 
of  maps  are  given  in  the  Statintical  Atlas  of  thf  U.  .S'., 
illi,i,tr,iilii<i  llf  Rcmilis  of  till-  Orfiimis  of  1870.  Celestial 
ma]>s  are  to  the  astronomer  what  the  general  ch.art  of  the 
world  is  in  the  eye  of  the  geographer,  a  record  of  work  ac- 
complished and  knowledge  already  gained.  Both  are  still 
in  a  progressive  stage,  not  perfected:  and  just  as  the 
geography  of  new  countries  is  constantly  I>cing  more  ac- 
curately defined,  so  new  stars  are  from  time  to  time  dis- 
covered by  the  improving  telescope,  and  the  positions  and 
motions  of  those  already  known  are  more  certainly  de- 
termined and  catalogued.  In  studying  the  celestial  vault, 
as  in  seeking  a  true  idea  of  the  earth,  the  artificial  globe 
is  the  truest  guide  ;  for  the  same  reasons,  however,  as  m.aps 
on  a  plane  surface  are  used  in  terrestrial  geography,  they 
have  also  been  ado]ited  for  convenience'  sake  in  depicting 
the  relative  position  of  the  stars  as  seen  from  the  carth.t 

Kkitii  .Ioiinstov. 
Mapes  (.Iamks.I.),  LL.D..  b.  in  New  York  May  211. 1 80f, ; 
became  a  merchant  and  sugar-rcfiucr.  and  was  for  a  time 
jirofcssor  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  Na- 
tional .\cadcmy  of  Design,  lie  invontcil  useful  processes 
in  industrial  chemistry,  and  aflcr  heavy  pecuniai-y  los.ses 
became  a  successful  agriculturist  in  Newark.  N.  .1.  He 
became  a  manufacturer  of  fertilizers,  editor  of  the  Wnrkintf 
Fiinmr,  and  jiublishcd  many  addresses  and  iiapers  on 
chemistry  and  agriculture,  lie  published  also  I'ln-  Anirri- 
«ni  Jtrpi'uiiliir!/  I,/ AilK,  etc.  (IKIO,  t  vols.),  Tin'  I'rnrlirnl 
Furmrr,  and  other  works.  D.  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  .Tan.  lO.ISfiB. 

*Traiti  itrji  Priiji-clioiui  deg  cartes  (ji'oiiritphiques,  par  A.  Germain 
(Paris).  Priiiri;ilrt  iif  Miithemiilivnl  Omr/rnplni,  comprdieniling  a 
Tlimrliral  iiml  Pnirii'mt  Erjilnniitlim  iif  the  Comtrildi'jn  o/  Miips, 
by  William  Ilu-bcs,  V.  R.  G.  8  (l,ond(m). 

tThc  most  recently  constructed  star-maps  arc  those  by  Mr. 
II.  A.  Proctor  (London). 


Mapes,  or  Map  (Walter),  b.  in  England,  probably  in 

Herefordshire,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelftn  century  ; 
studied  at  Paris  ;  became  a  noted  theologian  ;  a  favorite 
of  Henry  TI.,  by  whom  he  was  sent  on  missions  to  the 
French  and  ])apal  courts:  was  can<in  of  St.  Paul  and  of 
Salisbury,  precentor  of  Lincoln,  incumbent  of  Westbury, 
Gloucestershire,  and  archdeacon  of  Oxford  (1196).  D. 
about  1210.  He  wrote  many  Norman-French  and  Latin 
poems  on  festive  and  romantic  topics,  as  also  in  prose  in 
both  languages,  but  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  now  at- 
tributed to  him  has  been  seriously  questioned  of  late  years. 
The  Liitiil  PociiiH  coiiimitiili/  nttriljtitril  to  Wti/ter  Miipcn  were 
edited  by  Thomas  Wright  for  the  Camden  Society  in  1841, 
and  the  prose  work,  Ife  Atii/in  Citrhiiiiim,  in  1850. 

Ma'ple  [Ang.-Sax.  mnpclir^o'],  a  name  given  to  trees 
of  the  genus  Arfr  and  order  Sapindacea?,  natives  of  North 
Americji,  Asia,  and  Europe.  Many  of  them  are  noble  shade 
and  timber  trees.  The  American  s])ecies  are  the  following : 
(1)  The  sugar-maple  {A.  Hacvhavininu),  called  also  hard  or 
rock  maple,  and  its  variety,  niijriim,  the  black  maple.  In 
Canada  and  the  Northern  States  great  quantities  of  sugar 
of  good  quality  are  made  by  boiling  the  saj)  of  this  tree. 
It  is  one  of  our  handsomest  ])ark  and  forest  trees,  and  is 
prized  as  firewood  and  timber.  It  is  used  extensively  in 
making  furniture,  especially  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  wood 
called  birdseye  and  curled  maple.  (2)  The  white  maple  or 
silver  maple  (-4.  dani/rarpiini),  a  fine  shade  tree:  its  soft 
and  white  wood  is  not  prized  as  fuel  or  timber,  but  is  used 
for  making  shoemakers'  lasts.  This  is  the  earliest  of  all  our 
trees  to  bloom.  (.3)  The  red  or  swamp  maple,  which  shares 
with  the  preceding  the  name  of  soft  maple,  the  red  blossoms 
of  which  appear  considerably  later,  but  before  the  leaves. 
The  wood  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  silver  maple.  (J)  The 
striped  maple  ( .4.  Peiitiniffvaninnn).  sometimes  called  moose- 
wood,  and  (.^)  the  mountain  maple  {A.  spicntmn)  are  small 
trees  or  tall  shrubs  of  little  importance,  although  the  for- 
mer is  planted  for  ornament.  Their  flowers  appear  later 
than  the  leaves.  These  are  the  Atlantic  U.  S.  species.  In 
the  Kocky  Mountains  occurs  (6)  A,  iflabrum,  a  handsome 
small  tree,  and  a  variety  of  it.  generally  very  distinct, 
which  was  called  .4.  tripai-titiim,  the  leaves  being  divided 
into  three  |>ieces  or  leaflets.  Finally.  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia have  two  species:  (7)  the  vine  mti\tlv  (A.  cirf!iintinii)j 
a  small  tree  or  large  shrub  which  obtained  its  popular 
name  either  from  a  sarmentosc  habit  which  it  affects  in  its 
native  sw.imps  or  on  low  banks  of  streams,  or  from  the 
rounded  and  many-lobed  leaves,  which  m.ay  be  likened  to 
those  of  the  grapevine;  (8)  the  large-leaved  ma|de  (A. 
mncriip/ii/Uiim),  a  very  handsome  tree,  but  never  very 
large:  its  timber  hard  and  close-grained,  and  greatly  val- 
ued in  Oregon,  this  and  an  ash  being  the  principal  bard- 
wood  trees  of  the  region.  Of  European  .species,  the  species 
commonly  planted  in  the  U.  S.  for  shade  and  ornament  are 
the  Norway  maple  (.4.  phitininidfM),  a  round-headed  tree, 
with  bright  green  leaves,  most  like  those  of  sugar-maple, 
and  the  sycamore  maple  {A.  Pit^iiiliy-pliitniiiifi),  in  England 
called  simply  sycamore,  known  by  its  large  leaves,  long 
and  reddish  stalks,  and  the  lobes  acute  and  pointed,  both 
hardy  trees  of  rapid  growth  and  good  timber.  The  wood 
of  the  latter  is  much  used  in  Europe  for  carving.  (See  also 
Box  Elder.)  Rkvised  by  -\sa  Ghav. 

Maple,  tp.  of  Monona  co.,  la.     Pop.  345. 

Maple,  tp.  of  Dodge  co..  Neb.     Pop.  456. 

Maple  Creek,  tp.  of  Outagamie  co..  Wis.     Pop.  631. 

Maple  Grove,  post-tp.  of  Barry  co.,  Mich.   Pop.  1328. 

Maple  (Jrove,  tp.  of  Siiginaw  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  505. 

Maple  iJrove,  post-tp.,  Hennepin  co..  Minn.  Pop.  1014. 

Maple  (Jrove,  post-tp.of  Manitowoc  co..  Wis.   P.  1147. 

Maple  l,ake,  iiost-tp.  of  Wright  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  381. 

Maple  Rapids,  post-v.  of  Clinton  co.,  Mich.,  on  Ma- 
ple Uivcr,  I  I  miles  N.  W.  of  St.  .lohn. 

Maple  Uidge,  post-tp.  of  Isanti  co.,  Minn.   Pop.  268. 

Maplesville,  jiost-tp.  of  Baker  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1087. 

Mapleton,  post-tp.  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  5i^3. 

Mapletoii,  a  b.  (Maim.eton  Dv.vot  V.  0.)  of  Union  tp., 
Huntiugiliui  CO.,  Pa.,  on  the  ,Iuniata  River  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania K.  H.     l'oi>.  389. 

Ma'plcton  Planta'tion,  tp.  of  Aroostook  co.,  Mo. 
Pop.   1  14. 

Maple  Valley,  post-tp.,  Montcalm  co.,  Mich.   Pop.  402 

Maple  Valley,  tp.  of  Sanilac  co..  Mich.     Poj).  335. 

Maqiiet  (  Aikiiistk).  b.  at  Paris  Sept.  13,  1,H|3:  was  ed. 
u<'nteil  in  the  college  of  Charlemagne,  where  in  1S3I  ho 
was  appoinleil  professor.  In  184.'i  his  Mnimm  Alijnnilrr 
Ihiiiiiin  ,1  riimpiiiiiiir  made  quite  a  .sensation,  revealing  to 
the  public  that  lie  possessed  a  large  share  in  llle  authorship 
of  Alcxan.lrc  Dumus,  especially  in  his  most  popular  novels, 
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T,eH  Ttnia  Mi>nHiiUftttinH,ViH<f(  Ann  ftprt'H,  Viftnntr  ilf  /trat/r- 
hniiif,  M'liiti'  ( 'In  iifn,  iiti',..  Mwl  tlu'ir  ilnirniif  i/(it ioiiM.  '\'\u: 
innst,  |i(ipiilar  ul'  tin;  nuvulw  wliicli  Im  wrdtr  nlontr  iir(?  Ln 
/Ir/fc  (f'nhrfr/fr  i\^y.\),  Ln  Uohk  Hlanvht:  (IM.V.t),  un<I  the 
tlniiiia  I.e  lluHnniil  tin  fie.rrhtn. 

MHC|iioK<Un«  city  hikI  tfi.  of  .TiufkHon  (;<)..  Ta,,  hfiH  W 
wf(i!(1v  ntMVM|iii|iurH.  Vu\>.  oi"  city,  17'»li;  of  tp.  excluHivo 
of  .ity,  1(171. 

Mli4iiinii\  po«t-v.  nn'l  tp.  of  Knox  ua.,  III.,  on  tlio  Chi- 
(MT.;<p  ISinliiii:'  in  fin*l  Quin<^y  R.  R.,  <]iilt!;;burj|5  ami  Puoria 
diviMJoii.     I'up.  I  IL'd. 

MikrnlKMi'  Stork,  tlio  Lrptnfiti/u^  marabou  of  Weotorn 
AfriiMi,  one  of  thu  URlicst  of  tlio  shirk  family,  hold  muircd 
from  IH  iiJ»ofnInc!.sn  in  ticvourint?  Isirfjo  (jiisintitioM  of  (ilth. 
From  thin  hinl.  nml  from  tlio  iilmo.-t  cfiiinlly  n-pulsivo  lul- 
jiitiiiit  hird  nf  liidiii,  the  very  hciuitifiil  iiinl  i'Of*tly  iiiiuiihou 
f(Mifhrif<  iiro  ohtuiniMl.  Thewo  fcjithorn  j^i-ow  bi-noiith  the 
wini;'*.  The  name  is  probably  given  on  account  of  tho 
Hiicrcfl  character  of  (hts  bird  (Arab,  muruhunth,  a  "  waint"). 

Miiniltoiits'  [Arab.],  a  sort  of  hnlf-pricstly  caste  in 
ihii  N.  mill  \V.  of  Africa,  among  Mohivniincdiin  pc-oplcn. 
They  iii'c  descendants  of  the  Alnioravldo  soveruigns  of 
Spjiin  and  Moroooo.  They  pr()fe^f*  to  exorcise  miraeulous 
powers,  and  iiro  regarded  with  great  veneration  by  the 
viilgir.  Tho  late  Abd-p'-Kai!er  belonged  to  their  niunbcr. 
Their  title  cumos  from  thu  Arab,  tn'irafmutfi,  a  *'  saint. " 

IHliracny'bo,  (dtv  of  Venezuela,  capital  rif  the  state 
of  /ulia.  is  ^^it^ated  in  hit.  1 1)°  I0'  \..  Ion.  71°  HI'  W..  „n 
a  channLd  whitdi  connects  the  lake  with  the  gulf  of  tho  same 
name,  has  a  goi)d  harbor,  though  admitting  only  vessels 
drawing  less  than  ten  feet;  defended  by  three  forts  and 
eontnining  gooii  f.udlitics  for  shipbuilding,  which  is  carried 
on  to  some  extent.  Caeao,  cotton,  fustic,  colTeu.  and  cattio 
are  exported.      INtp.  13,000. 

DInracnybo,  Lake  of,  is  100  miles  long  and  70  miles 
broid,  and  cnmmunicates  through  a  idiunnel  lil)  miles  long 
and  it  mile*  broad  with  the  (lulf  of  Maracaybo,  an  inlet 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  on  the  noi'thcrn  shore  of  Venezuela. 
The  Liikc  of  Maraeaybo  is  very  deep,  but  the  shifting  bar 
at  its  inmith  jircvents  large  vessels  tVoni  entering.  Ihiring 
tho  reign  of  tho  northern  winds,  in  May  iind  April,  its 
waters  become  brackish.  The  entrance  to  it  is  fortitiod  : 
it  was  tho  last  spot  of  tho  country  hold  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  was  given  iip  Nov.  9,  \S2'.\. 

i>lH'rii;;hrt,  town  of  Persia,  in  tho  province  of  Azcrbijan, 
on  lilt!  Siili,  w  hose  waters  are  conduetod  through  canals  over 
a  large  territory  and  employed  for  irrigation.  The  raisins 
of  this  vicinity  are  considered  the  best  in  Persia.  Tho 
nianiifaetures  of  glass  are  cimsideriiblo.     Pop.  15,01)0. 

Marais'  <les  Cysnes  ("'swans*  marsh")  River  rises 
in  Waubunscc  co.,  Kan.,  flows  in  a  tortuous  E.  S.  K.  course 
I'J.'i  miles  to  the  Missouri  line,  near  Fi>rt  Scroti*  :ind  takes 
tlic  niimo  of  OsACK  Kivi:ri  (which  see).  It  receives  numer- 
ous streams  and  drains  a  fertile  region. 

IVIariyu%  an  island  of  Brazil,  formed  by  the  Amazon, 
tho  Para,  and  the  Atlantio  Ocean,  and  belonging  to  the 
province  of  Pari.  Although  low,  it  is  not  altogether  al- 
luvial ;  in  some  places  appear  rocks.  The  southern  jiart 
is  covered  with  i)rimitivc  forests,  the  northern  with  pas- 
tures, feeding  immense  herds  of  cattle  and  horses.  Pop. 
20,000.  a  mixture  of  Indians  and  white  men. 

Mar'ainec,  tp.  of  Dent  co..  Mo.     Pop.  ;J7t. 

Maramec,  tp.  of  Jetfcrson  co..  Mo.     Pop.  2764. 

illaraineo,  post-tp.  of  Phelps  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1048. 

iMaraiilii^o%  or  I>laraiiham,  province  of  Brazil. 
bouu'b-d  \V.  liy  the  Par:i.  N.  by  tho  Atlantic.  K.  by  the 
Parnahyba.  Area.  1  11.0:10  stjuare  miles.  Poj).  esthnnted 
at  .")00,000.  Although  its  scdl  cannot  ctunpare  with  that  of 
Para  and  Amazona  in  fertility,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  riche-^t 
provinces  of  Brazil,  (iroducing  immense  crops  of  sugar. 
cotton,  and  rice,  and  yielding  much  fine  timber,  o-na- 
meiital  and  dyewoods.  It  differs  from  those  two  jirovin-cs 
with  respc'-t  to  its  climate,  by  ha\ing  a  dry  and  a  wet  so*i- 
sun  ;  during  the  dry  season,  from  June  to  Novembc-.  the 
trees  lose  their  leaves,  tho  grass  withers,  all  vegetation 
dies,  nnd  men  and  animals  often  suffer  severely  from  lack 
of  water;  during  the  wet  season  the  ap])earance  of  the 
ciMintry  is  most  luxuriant.  Tlic  ground  is  generally  low: 
only  in  the  south-western  parts  njipear  some  ranges  of 
hills,  which,  however,  are  ri<d»  in  useful  minerals.  Tho 
inhabitants  consist  of  a  mixture  of  Indians,  negroes,  and 
white  men,  with  the  excepti'm  of  a  few  pure  Indian  tribes. 

Maranh:1o«  or  Maranham,  town  of  Brazil,  the  cap- 
ital I'f  the  jirovince  of  iMaranhao.  is  situated  on  the  north- 
western coast  of  the  island  of  the  same  name,  anil  at  the 
mouth  of  the  .Maranhao  Uiver.  in  lat.  2°  111'  S.  and  Ion. 
44°  IS'  W.  It  is  a  handsome  city,  with  many  fine  and 
substantial  buildings.     The  streets  arc  generally  so  steep. 


tho  city  being  Hituatvd  on  two  hil)p>,  that  eiirriagcK  cannot 
be  u«ed.  but  they  are  broad.  i>( raight,  well  iiaved.  and  liii<'d 
with  handf^onie  t  wo^loriud  Iioiihcn  kij r rounded  with  garden •-. 
It  has  a  good  harbor,  though  itH  entraneo  \n  Hoinewhnt  dtOi- 
cult,  and  a  large  and  important  trade.     Pop,  :iO,000. 

Hfnra'no  ili   Vapoti,  town  of  Sonthorn   ftaly.  in  the 

province  of  .Njiple-.  H  niilcH  S.  of  tho  eily  of  .Vaplcf. 
Abundant  and  intereKting  voHiigcrM  of  itn  very  undent  ori- 
gin Htill  reinaiu.      Pop.  in   I-S74,  7I4.'1. 

.>Iaraii(a'('i;ir  [from  Mnranta,  one  of  the  pcncra].  n 
natural  order  of  endogenous  horhs.  nior^tly  tropical.  Hnd 
closely  ullii'd  to  the  gingerworts,  wliteh,  howevrr.  have  nn 
aromatic  principle,  while  .Marantaeein  have  »  iiuro  i*tarehy 
deposit.  A  few  Maranlacca^  have  some  neridily.  Arrow- 
root and  t'tiiH-frM-nioiH  arc  the  moHt  iniportiint  produetK  of 
the  order.  The  Southorn  U.  8.  have  two  Hpccdes  of  Thalia 
and  one  of  (Jnuun. 

Mara  sell  iiio.     See  Liqukiti. 

iMarat'  (Ji.w  Paul),  b.  .May  24,  1744,  at  Boudry, 
Neiifcliatel.  Switzcrhmd,  of  Protestant  parents;  (Studied 
physical  scien-'c  and  mcrlicine,  read  many  book*-,  and  ac- 
riuired  a  great  multitude  of  miscellaneous  notions,  but 
learncfl  nothing :  travelled,  or  rather  wandered,  ref-tlefsly 
around  fnim  place  to  place;  published  at  Kdinburgh  in 
1744  Thf  Chiilnn  uf  SUtvt-nj,  translated  into  French  in 
1702  under  the  title  of  !s*h  f'h'tin^M  d,  I' /Cirfainf/r,  but 
generally  achieving  nothing:  settled  at  Paris  in  177.0: 
began  to  practise  as  a  physician,  and  wrote  book  after 
book  on  optics,  electricity,  etc.,  but  found  no  patients  and 
no  readers:  and  retire*!  at  last  to  the  service  of  the  count 
of  Artois,  afterwanl  Charles  X.,  as  a  veterinary  hurgeon. 
hiding  away  from  the  world  his  enormous  ambition  and 
enormous  disappointment.  With  the  Revolution  this 
man,  a  dwarf,  deformed,  and  with  a  ridiculous  carriage, 
nia<Ic  his  appearance  to  take  bin  revenge.  His  heart 
know  only  two  feelings,  envy  and  hatred,  and  in  ad<lrcss- 
ing  pc(»plc  he  could  appeal  to  them  only.  His  understanrl- 
ing  had  actually  grasped  only  one  singlo  fact  in  the  whole 
universe,  the  difference  between  rich  and  poor,  and  what- 
soever ho  treated  his  ideas  always  ran  hither.  Hut  just 
these  two  circumstances  made  him  the  idol  of  the  rabble. 
His  ])iiper,  L' Ami  du  I'tuplr,  begun  under  tho  title  of  f^r 
i'nhliriHtv.  I'ariHirn  and  continued  as  Le  Journal  dt;  la  Rf- 
fiulilitfUe  Frauraitic  and  Le  Puhlirintr  dr  la  Ji^ftublitftie 
FranrniM€,  was  a  power  in  France  during  its  whole  life- 
time, from  Sept.  12,  17S0.  to  duly  1  I.  170.'t.  Several  times 
the  editor  was  arraigned  for  the  intamiius  calumnies  with 
whitdi  he  attackc'l  people  and  the  unheard-(d"  recklessness 
with  which  he  dcinonslratecl  that  270.IMMI  persons  ha<l  to 
be  guillotined  in  or<Ier  to  save  France.  The  first  time  he 
secreted  himself  in  the  cellar  of  the  Cordeliers,  whence, 
however,  he  continuocl  to  issue  his  paper:  the  second  time 
he  had  courage  enough  to  fiu*e  his  arraigners,  ami  was  nc- 
tiuitted  :  tho  third  he  defied  them  and  triuinjdied :  to  at- 
tack this  evil  was  simply  to  make  it  worse.  His  power, 
however,  wouhl  ])robabIy  never  have  reached  such  a  height 
but  for  Dnnton.  Danton,  the  minister  of  justice,  the  man 
of  great  talents,  wished  to  use  .Marat  and  his  paper.  He 
introduced  him  in  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers.  Thence  he 
crept  into  the  Convention,  and  one  day  he  stood  beside 
l>anton  as  member  of  the  committee  of  public  weal,  and 
made  Danton  himself  tremble.  The  September  massacres, 
and  the  law  against  suspicious  persons,  which  brought 
400,11110  French  citizens  to  jail,  were  his  greatest  deeds. 
In  tho  last  month  of  his  life  he  was  evidently  crazy.  An 
inflammatory  fever  attacked  him.  and  he  would  probably 
not  have  lived  nirn-c  than  a  few  days,  when  he  was  stabbed 
(July  }'■>.  I70;i)  by  Charlotte  Corday.  His  body  was  brought 
to  the  Pantheon,  bis  portrait  hung  in  the  hall  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  a  pension  was  voted  to  his  concubine:  but 
hardly  two  years  elapsed  before  this  enthusiasm  gave  way 
to  a  general  indignation  and  disgust,  which  have  proved 
tho  last  ju<lgmont  of  .Marat.  His  p.irtrait  and  his  body 
were  transferred  to  other  and  more  proper  places. 

Maratr'a,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Basilienta, 
on  the  (inlf  of  Policastro.     Pop.  510S. 

Mar'athon,  a  plain  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  about  G 
miles  l.oig,  1  ^  miles  wide,  and  22  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Athens. 
The  river  (  haradrus  runs  through  it,  and  two  little  ham- 
lets iVrana  and  Marathonal  are  on  its  western  e*lge.  un- 
der the  hills.  The  battle  fought  there  in  Sept.,  490  b.  c  is 
one  of  the  most  important  in  history.  Ancient  accounts 
of  it,  however,  are  inexact,  contradictory,  and  some  of 
them  very  wild.  On  the  Oreek  side  there  were  9000  or 
in. 000  Athenians,  and  lOnO  Plntapans:  on  the  Persian  side. 
at  least  llMi.ntM).  and  nerhapa  200.000.  There  fell  of  the 
Persians  0400.  and  of  the  (Jreeks  only  192.  who  were  buried 
under  the  mound  which  still  remains.    R.  D.  HiTTRnKK. 

Marathon*  county  of  Wisconsin,  bounded  X.  by  Mich- 
igan.    .\rca,  5520  square  miles.     It  is  sparsely  settled,  and 
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mostly  covered  with  forests.  The  cutting  and  sawing  of 
pine  timber  is  the  principal  industry.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  the  Wisconsin  River.  It  is  trenerally  level 
and  much  of  the  soil  is  adapted  to  grain-culture.  Cap. 
Wausau.     Pop.  55Sd. 

Marathon,  post-tp.  of  Lapeer  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  986. 

Marathon,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cortland  co..  N.  V.,  on 
the  Syracuse  and  Binghamton  R.  R.,  50  miles  from  Syra- 
cuse and  30  from  liinghamton.  has  4  churches.  1  new,s- 
paper.  3  hotels,  a  number  of  stnres,  3  carriage  and  1  cheese- 
box  manufactory,  a  manufactory  of  hoe-handles,  etc.,  an 
extensive  tannery,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  large  dairy  coun- 
try, and  butter,  cheese,  and  live-stock  are  extensively 
shipped  from  this  point.  Pop.  of  v.  STl  :  of  tp.  1011. 
Wallack  Kellev,  Ei).  ■•  iMarathon  Isdependent." 

3Iarathon,  tp.  of  Marathon  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  344. 

Marbeau'  (.Iean  Baptiste  Frax<;ois).  b.  in  1798  at 
Brivcs,  in  the  department  of  Correze.  France;  studied 
law.  practised  as  an  advocate  in  Paris,  became  known  by 
several  treatises  on  political  economy,  was  a]>pointed  ad- 
junt-t-mayor  of  the  first  arrondissement  of  Paris,  and 
founded  in  the  same  year  the  first  infant  asylum  in  France, 
an  institution  which  proved  very  beneficial,  and  was  adopt- 
ed not  only  in  the  capital,  but  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the 
country.  His  essay  Den  f'rechrs  (1845)  was  crowned  by 
the  Academy ;  he  also  wrote  Du  Panperisme  en  France 
(1847)  and  f)r  V Indigence  et  des  Sccoura  (1850). 

3Iar'binton's,  tp.  of  Newberry  co.,  S.  C.    Pop.  1171. 

Marble.  In  common  language  any  limestone  which 
will  take  a  good  polish  is  called  marble,  but  the  name  is 
only  properly  applied  to  limestones  which  have  been  ex- 
posed to  metamorphic  action,  and  have  thereby  been  ren- 
dered more  crystalline  in  texture,  and  have  had  their 
colors  more  or  less  modified  or  totally  removed.  White 
marble  belongs  to  the  latter  category.  This  is  formed  from 
limestones  in  which  the  coloring-matter  was  organic,  and 
was  expelled  by  heat.  A  similar  process  may  be  observed 
in  limekilns  where  a  gray  or  blue  stone  is  used,  from 
which  a  snow-white  lime  is  produced.  By  removing  the 
stone  when  half  burnt  it  will  often  be  fr)und  to  have  en- 
tirely lost  its  color  before  parting  with  its  carbonic  acid, 
and  while  all  its  strength  is  retained.  In  chemical  com- 
position, marbles  are  either  carbonates  of  lime  or  com- 
pounds of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  Many 
of  the  best  marbles  contain  much  magnesia,  and  some  of 
them  are  true  dolomites.  The  use  of  marble  in  archi- 
tecture apparently  dates  from  the  dawn  of  civilization. 
Among  the  Egyptians  it  was  extensively  used  at  a  very 
early  period :  and  nearly  all  the  great  masterpieces  of 
architecture  left  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  are  composed 
of  this  material.  Marble  has  also  been  emjdoyed  in  all 
civilized  nations  for  the  internal  and  external  decoration 
of  buildings  constructed  of  this  or  other  material,  and  it 
has  been  the  favorite,  and  almost  the  only,  stone  in  which 
the  sculptor  has  given  form  to  his  ideal. 

Marbles  are  found  to  exhibit  great  diversity  of  color  and 
texture,  running  into  varieties  which  have  served  different 
purposes  among  both  the  ancients  and  moderns.  They 
are  commercially  classified  as  white  and  roforcd,  but  each 
of  these  divisions  constitutes  a  grouji  in  which  there  are 
many  varieties,  known  by  distinct  names.  The  white 
marbles  are  divided  into  the  jiure  white,  or  statuary,  and 
the  mottled,  or  clouded  white,  in  which  the  mass  is  white 
with  more  or  less  clouds  or  stains.  The  colored  marbles 
are  gray,  blue,  black,  red.  and  yellow,  or  ni<»ttled  with 
various  mixtures  of  these  colors  with  each  other  or  with 
white.  Of  all  these,  the  rarest  and  most  highly  esteemed 
is  the  pure-white  or  statuary  marble.  When  this  is  fault- 
le^-t  in  color  and  texture  it  is  wr)r(h  in  the  great  markets 
of  tlio  world  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dtdhirs  per  cubic  foot. 
Comparatively  few  localities  arc  known  where  good  stat- 
uary marble  is  found,  ancl  the  quarries  which  have  sup- 
plied the  material  employed  by  ancient  and  modern  sculp- 
tors have  worldwide  fame.  The  wliite  marbles  chiefly 
used  by  the  (Irceks  were  the  I'cntclic  and  Parian.  Of 
these,  the  first  was  obtained  from  Mmint  Pentolicus.  in 
Attica;  the  second  froiu  the  island  of  Paros.  By  Ihc  an- 
cients the  Parian  was  regarded  as  the  must  beautiful  of 
all  marbles,  and  the  finest  works  of  Phidias.  .Scarpa,  and 
Praxiteles  were  wrought  in  it.  The  Pentelic  marble  is 
very  fine-grained,  translucent,  ancl  somewhat  waxy  in 
appearantre.  The  Parian  is  more  granular,  resembling  in 
color  anrl  texture  fine  loaf-sugar.  The  studios  of  the  Ro- 
man sculplorfl  were  mainly  supplied  from  the  quarries 
at  Carrara,  on  the  shore  of  the  (Julf  of  Spezzin ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  white  marble  now  used  for  statuary  in 
Europe  and  America  is  derived  from  tlic  same  source.  The 
Carrara  marble  is  of  scunewhat  ciPiirscr  g.ain  than  the 
Greek,  but  is  very  pure  in  color  and  sufficiently  comj)act 


to  receive  a  high  polish.  In  the  U.  S.  statuary  marble 
has  yet  been  quarried  only  at  Wis^t  Rutland.  Vt.  Here  a. 
layer  from  three  to  four  feet  in  thickness  of  jiure  white 
is  interstratified  with  forty  to  fifty  feet  of  clouded  marble. 
This  is  as  perfect  in  color  as  the  Italian,  but  is  somewhat 
less  strong  and  durable.  White  marble  of  fine  quality  oc- 
curs at  Brandon.  Vt..  but  in  layers  too  thin  to  aifortl  large 
blocks.  The  finest  deposit  of  statuary  marble  known  in 
this  country  is  at  Pittsford.  Vt.,  where  there  is  a  bed  full 
twenty  feet  thick,  apparently  equal  in  quality  to  the  finest 
Carrara. 

The  clouded  white  marbles  are  much  more  abundant  than 
the  pure  white,  and  usually  constitute  nine-tenths  of  the 
deposit  where  that  occurs.  This  Variety  is  generally  em- 
ployed for  walls,  cornices,  and  columns  of  buildings,  for 
sepulchral  monuments,  mantels,  etc.,  and  the  "clouded 
Italian  marble  "  so  largely  imported  into  this  country  may 
be  considered  as  a  typical  example  of  it.  Most  of  the 
temples  and  palaces  of  antiquity  are  constructed  from  this 
variety,  often  taken  from  the  same  quarries  which  yielded 
the  pure  white  in  smaller  quantities.  The  Parthenon  at 
Athens  is  built  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  is  white,  with  a  few 
spots  or  clouds  of  darker  color.  In  North  America  what 
are  called  white  marbles  occur  in  a  great  number  of  local- 
ities, as  in  the  Laurentian  rocks  of  Canada,  throughout  the 
Alleghany  belt,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Sierra  Ne- 
vada. White  or  light  marbles  of  desirable  quality  are, 
however,  yet  known  to  exist  in  but  few  places,  and  almo?t 
all  the  fine  marbles,  such  as  eome  in  competition  with  the 
Italian,  are  obtained  from  Rutland  co..  Vt.  The  marb'c 
of  this  region  is  of  the  age  of  the  Trenton  limestone  of 
Xew  York,  and  forms  part  of  a  calcareous  mass  about  21MI0 
feet  in  thickness,  called  the  Eolinn  limeatoue  by  Prof.  Hitch- 
cock. The  quantity  of  gooil  marble  in  this  mass  is  very 
variable.  At  West  Rutland  a  thickness  of  from  40  to  fiO 
feet  is  worked  :  at  Sutherland  Falls,  70  to  80  ;  at  Pittsford. 
600  feet.  C]»  to  the  present  time  mojt  of  the  Vermont 
marble  used  in  this  country  has  been  quarried  at  West 
Rutland  and  Sutherland  Falls,  but  the  marble  deposits  at 
Pittsford  are  much  more  extensive  and  of  quite  as  good 
quality;  and  the  future  production  of  fine  marble  in  this 
country  is  ajiparently  destined  to  centre  there. 

The  marble  belt  of  Rutland  co.  extends  to  a  great  dis- 
tance N.  and  S.  through  the  States  of  Vermont  and  Massa- 
chusetts, but  the  quality  of  the  stone  deteriorates  in  either 
direction.  Towarcl  the  N.  it  becomes  finer,  harder,  and 
more  translucent,  but  is  less  sound  :  while  towards  the  S. 
it  is  coarser.  A  belt  of  white  marble,  probably  distinct 
from  that  described  above,  runs  southward  along  the  flanks 
of  the  Alleghanies  from  Massachusetts  to  and  beyond  the 
Potomac?  The  marble  of  this  belt  is  a  tyjncal  dolomite, 
and  is  very  coarsely  crystalline.  It  is  quarried  at  Sing 
Sing,  Tuckahoe.  and  various  points  in  AVestchester  co., 
N.  Y.,  and  near  Baltimore,  Md.  The  coarseness  of  this 
marble  forbids  its  use  for  any  other  than  architectural  pur- 
poses. Fairly  good  light  marble  for  buildings  and  monu- 
ments is  also  found  at  Lee.  Mass.,  Canaan,  Conn.,  Dorset. 
Vt.,  and  other  places  in  New  England.  The  Lee  marble 
was  used  for  the  extension  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 
Deposits  of  white  and  clouded  marbles  are  known  to  exist 
at  various  places  in  the  southern  extension  of  the  Alleghany 
belt,  but  none  of  these  have  been  worked,  or  even  ojiened, 
except  one  in  Louisa  co.,  Xm.  At  this  point  the  (luanlity 
of  marble  is  hirgc,  and  some  of  it  is  of  Ijcautiful  color  and 
grain.  Should  this  prove  to  be  "  sound  "  (j*.  f.  free  fnuu 
cracks  and  flaws),  from  its  ])roximity  to  Washington  and 
Baltimore  this  deposit  will  be  of  great  value. 

"Colored"  niarldes  exist  in  entUcss  variety.  They  are 
either  of  one  simple  color  or  \'ariegatcd.  Among  the  first 
arc  the  black,  red.  blue,  gray,  and  yelh)w  marbles.  Jet- 
black  nnirble  was  somewhat  largely  used  by  the  ancients, 
and  that  found  in  the  ruins  of  Italy  is  known  as  the  Aero 
niitirr,.  It  is  now  highly  jirizcd.  and  is  chiefly  useil  as  a 
groundwork  for  mosaics.  Black  marbles  are  found  in 
Derbyshire,  England.  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  and  in  the  V.  S. 
at  Shorehara.  Vt.  A  black  liiuestone  quarried  at  (Jlenn's 
Falls,  N.  v.,  is  called  a  black  marble,  and  is  employed  for 
tiles,  which  are  jilaccd  alternately  with  squares  of  white. 
The  red  and  yclbiw  marbles  of  the  Romans  are  called  by 
Ihc  modern  Italians  the  '•/^o««o  antir<,"  and  "f?/ft//ii  an- 
tifo."  Like  the  Ncm  nutiro,  they  were  largely  used  by  the 
Romans  an<l  Etruscans  for  the  decoratioit  of  the  interiors 
of  their  houses;  but  the  localities  from  which  they  were 
<lerived  arc  not  now  known,  (iray  marbles  have  always 
been  more  or  less  employed  in  arcliitccture.  chiefly  for 
walls,  cornices,  and  columns.    The  ni()st  common  gray  mar- 


ble of  the  Romans  is  the  Cipoh'no.  This  is  of  a  banded  or 
clouclcd  gray  t'olor,  having  nnudi  the  aspect  of  gray  gran- 
ite. The  columns  of  the  temple  <if  .In  pit  cr  Sera  pis  at  Baiiu 
(bored  by  m(dlusks,  and  thus  recording  the  former  partial 
I  submergcDccof  the  temple)  arc  of  Cipofiuo.  The  variegated 
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aro  nfton  dpottcrl  or  volnod  with  difforont  coIom, 
wimfliinoK  (if  i;ri"it  lir'nnlv.     Tlii-V  urn  umiil  fur  llio 


till'  iiicilllivl  liiviirH  in  till'  Hiilliiiiil  ciuiirririi  Ik  iil 
llr;,;,i,ll„.     l.'.imiuhM,!   (Kr.).  or  l.iimirlirllu   (II.) 


murblofl 
ami  (iro  soin 

ilw(iniliiiii»  111'  till-  iiiliTiiirK  "f  liuililiiiKH.  Iiir  cnunliTn,  hoiI 
fininliiiii.<.  iiiiiiili-li'.  vtr.  Ilrui-nirtl,,  \»  lh«,'  iiarni'  ^ivi'ii  ti)  a 
iHwiilijir  iMiillli-il  inailili'  I'liiirnl  in  Spnill.  Thn  liiarliln  <if 
nil  iiuarrii'X  Ik  alfn  eiitliMJ 
or  Itumlrhrltd  (II.).  in  a 
liinlily  t"n!<i4ilil\iroiiii  marblo  or  liim^-loni'.  to  mIiIi'Ii  l\\v  vn- 
rloHi^ii  fniKini'iilii  of  hIicHk,  ri'taiiiiii),'  llifir  nacre  and  iri- 
iliM,-i.ncc,  uivc  (iri'iil  Iniiliiini-v  and  lii-anly.  /Itinli'iH,,  is 
a  lilni«li.;,'rav  inarlpic  with  ."lroni;lv-rnarki-il  veins  and  i.|iots 
of  hlaik.  tlu!  bcMt  linonn  IVirei(in  eiplored  and  varicKali-d 
niarlili-s  liroiufbt  to  tlii*  i-ountry  are  the  yi-llow  "Sii.nna." 
Ilie  (ienoisi)  ■■  Portoro'' — Idaik.  with  yellow  and  while 
veins-  the  "  Lii-iion,"  and  others,  which  may  bo  noon  in 
the  stock  of  any  di-aler. 

In  the  II.  S.  the  eidored  and  varie(;aled  inarbleH  are 
kn'iwn  to  exist  in  varions  localities,  and  some  of  them  arc 
in  i;cncriil  use  lor  the  |inr|ioses  su'di  marbles  serve.  Of 
tliesc.  Ilie  bcsl  kiioivn  is  I  be  •' 'I'ennessee."  a  very  handsome 
stone,  mottled  choc^diilc  oi-  lilac  and  while  in  ludor.  and  a 
favorite  material  for  the  interior  decoration  of  |.nlplic  bnild- 
inijs.  A  scarcely  less  beautiful  variety  is  tho  "  Winooski  " 
marble.  (|iuirried  near  l!urlin;;ton.  Vt.  This  is  molllctl 
with  red,  brown,  and  whili'.  and  is  much  esteemed:  but. 
like  many  other  veined  ami  mottled  marbles,  it  contains 
much  silica  and  is  dilliioilt  to  work.  The  black  marble  of 
Shoreham,  Vt.,  is  a|)|iarently  of  (jood  quality,  and  would 
be  valuable  in  Home,  liut  in  Ibis  country  the  nsi'  of  such  a 
m;ilerial  is  so  limited  that  tliiTc  is  litllc  dcn\and  for  it.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  a  beautiful  mollled  t;ray  marble  found 
at  I'lymouth,  Vt.,  and  many  other  varie};ateil  marbles  nhb  h 
are  known  to  exist  on  the  .\tlanlic  slo|ie  m  in  the  far  West. 
|I|i  to  the  |irescnttimc  our  |ieople  have  not  been  sulTicienlly 
rii  h  and  luxurious  to  make  (;real  use  of  purely  ornamental 
stones.  The  ilemand  for  them  is  inereasint;,  as  is  shown  by 
the  grnwin;;  ]iiipularity  of  tho  "  Tennessee,"  the  "  Wi- 
nooski," an<ltheblue-mollleil"  Columbian  "  of  Rutland,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  afje  in  Ibis  country,  anil  in  all  countries,  is 
opposed  to  palaces,  public  or  private,  especially  such  as 
have  their  walls  encrusted  with  nniny -eolored  marbles.  They 
bclon;;  ti  an  a^e  which  has  passed  away,  never  to  return. 
Tlie  white  marbles,  on  the  contrary,  were  never  80  much 
used  as  now.  In  the  fm-m  of  mantels  f»r  table-tops  they 
find  Ibeir  way  into  almost  every  household,  and  the  indus- 
tries concerned  in  their  production  wero  never  so  llourish- 
in;j  as  at  present.  In  comparing  the  value  of  property 
eont'.nniu'^  white  or  eolored  marbles,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  not  one  cubic  foot  of  the  latter  is  used  to  a  hun- 
dred (d'  the  former,  and  this  ratio  will  probably  never  be 
jjreatly  variefl.  Tho  so  called  rcrd-aiitl'/iif  iiuir/i^i:  is  omit- 
ted from  the  list  ^ivcn  above  because  it  is  not  a  marble. 
It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  serpentine  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  will  be  described  under  its  proper  title. 

In  quarrying  marble,  the  surface-roek.  except,  when  pro- 
tected by  elay  or  earth,  is  found  craekei  and  deeompo.sod 
by  frosl.sun.'etc.  to  a  depth  of  10  to  :i»  feet,  and  is  worth- 
les.s.  This  is  removerl  by  hlastini;,  and  is  discarded.  The 
soundness  anil  value  of  the  marble  can  lUlly  be  determined 
when  the  excavation  ha.s  been  earrieil  beyond  the  reach  of 
external  agents.  Kvcn  then  the  marble  is  often  found  to 
bo  unsound  ;  so  that  the  opeuin;;  of  marble-quarries  is 
always  exj)cnsive,  and  in  untried  ten-itory  hazardous. 
When  tho  surface  or  "cap  rock"  is  removed,  a  "floor," 
or  level  space,  is  formed,  where  the  "channcllinfr-ma- 
chincs  "  are  set  to  work.  These  maehinos  are  worked  by 
steam,  and  are  of  two  kinds — viz.  those  which  work  one  or 
two  );an;»s  of  heavy  chisels,  like  the  "  Warduell  machine." 
and  those  which  drive  the  diamond  drill.  By  these 
machines  narrow  parallel  channels  are  cut  across  all  the 
floor  to  the  depth  of  perhaps  six  feet.  The  machines  aro 
then  turned,  and  idmnncls  are  cut  at  riirbt  anj;les  with  the 
first.  The  floor  is  thus  cut  into  blocks  of  any  required 
size.  One  of  these,  called  the  "  kn/hlm  h,"  is  then  broken 
out,  and  the  others,  thus  rendered  accessible,  are  drilled 
throuiib  at  their  bases — a  process  called  "paddinj;" — and 
are  lifted  out  by  cranes.  No  powder  is  used  in  qnarryinf? 
marble  in  this  country,  as  it  .shatters  and  wastes  the  ma- 
terial. The  cost  of  cutting  and  raising  block  marble  is 
from  seventy-live  cents  to  one  dollar  per  cubic  foot.  When 
rem  I)  \' el  from  the  quarry  the  bloi-ks  of  marble  are  taken  to 
a  mill  constructed  for  that  purpose,  ami  n>iir,ft  into  slabs 
»tf  different  thickness  or  into  pyramids  for  monuments, 
blocks  for  building,  etc.  This  is  done  with  gangs  of  hori- 
zontal sawn,  wbicii  are  stri|is  of  soft  iron,  fed  with  sand 
and  dripping  water.  The  polishing  of  marble  is  also  ilono 
bv  machinerv.  the  slabs  or  blocks  being  ]daccd  in  a  "  rui>- 
bing-bed  "  and  grovind  and  polished  with  sand,  emery. 
"  putty."  etc.  by  a  rubber  which  has  either  n  rotary  or  a 
tD-anii-fro  motion.  J.  S.  Newbf.rrv. 

iMar'ble,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Madison  co.,  Ark.  Pop.  33S. 


.Miirlili',  pont-tp.  of  Hallno  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  483. 
.tliirlilc    (Manto.s),  b.  »l    Wi,ree»l«r,   M«m.,   Nov.  10, 

IK.',.,;  gradojitc'd  at  the  L'niviirfity  of  Uocbesler  in  IH.'i.',; 
became  a  writer  for  newspaiiors  at  lioriton  and  New  York  ; 
took  part  in  founding  the  .New  York  It'or/./  in  IH«0,  and 
became  il«  proprietor  in  IHIi;!,  nince  whiidi  lime  it  h«M  been 
a  h'ading  organ  of  iho  Durnocnitic  party,  and  un  able  ad 
vocale  of  free  trade. 

.tlar'lili'liKild,  poft  V.  and  Ip.  of  Kuriex  co.,  .Mai's.,  on 
the  .Mar)ilchi-ad  branch  and  the  SwampscotI  braiicb  of  the 
Kasleru  K.  It.,  l-'ll  miles  .N.  K.  from  Boston,  is  n  weapon, 
and  has  a  (b-ep  and  spaciouH  harbor,  nearly  lundloeked.  H 
idiiircbes,  a  wfckly  newspaper,  I  savings  and  2  natioiml 
banks,  and  a  numbtrr  of  slioi!  inanufaelories.  the  last  being 
the  principal  business  of  Ibe  place.  The  fisheries,  once 
ileclining.  the  fleet  nunibering  hut  sevcn- 


jiromiuenl, 
teen   sail. 
I'op.  770:). 


It  is  coming  into  notitro  as  a  suinnicr  reHort. 

Wm.   M.  rilAUIIKUI.AI.V, 
El>.  "  MAni(r.KIIKAI>  MKHSKSflKlt." 

.Marlili'  ilill,  po«t-v.,  cap.  of  Bollinger  eo.,  .Mo. 

.Mnr'lilctouii,  post-tp.  of  I'Ister  co..  X.  Y.,  on  tho 
I)chivviire  and  Hudson  Canal,  has  valuable  stone-r|mLrries, 
good  water  power,  ntid  some  manufactures.  The  Ksopus 
Creek  li.iH  a  full  of  (lu  feet.      Pop.  12:':!. 

iMfirlilr  Villlcy,  posltp.of  Coosa  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  O.M. 

illiirlxiiN.     ."-ee  liAuaii-.MAitiiois. 

Mar'biir^  [ane.  Miitinnttii],  town  of  (lermany.  in  Ilesse- 
Cassel.on  the  Lahn.  It  is  a  quaint  old  town,  climbing  the 
sides  of  a  hill  whose  top  is  crowned  with  an  old  castle. 
The  church  of  St.  Klizabcth  is  a  fine  building.  It  is  ibo 
seat  of  a  university  founded  .May  'MK  I.'il!7.  .Manufactures 
of  leather  and  earthenware  are  carried  on.      Pop.  UUt».0. 

iMiircari'a,  town  of  .Northern  Italy,  jirovinec  of  .Man- 
tua, near  the  left  bank  of  the  Oglio.  Its  mediievul  history 
is  closely  connected  with  thai  of  .Mantua.  Pop.  in  Ii57l, 
8244. 

IWnr'cnsitc  [It.  mnixnniiiKi].  or  white  iron  ]iyrites.  a 
mineral  having  the  same  cmnposilion  as  pyrites,  but  differ- 
ing from  it  in  crystallizing  in  the  trimclric  system.  It  is 
also  mori!  liable  to  decomposition. 

Marca'to  [It.],  a  musical  directive  term,  implying  that 
the  notes  shoulil  be  struck  in  a  distinct,  short,  and  pointed 
manner. 

Marecau'  (I-'iiaxvois  Skveiiix  oes  OnAViEns),  b.  Mar. 
1,  I7I1II,  at  Charlres,  Krance;  studied  first  law,  but  enlisted 
in  [7x:i  in  the  army:  became  noted  for  his  valor  and  mag- 
nanimity: fought  with  great  distinction  in  17112  in  the 
army  of  the  .Vrdennes:  was  made  a  general  of  division  in 
17ii:i;  commanded  with  success  in  the  Vendfe  in  I7'.l.1:  de- 
cided the  victory  at  FIcurus  June  21),  17!I4:  took  Coblentz 
in  17114,  and  Kiinigstein  in  17!ll'>,  but  was  niortJilly  wounded 
on  a  rcconnoissunee  at  -Mtenkirchen  in  Khenish  Prussia, 
.'<ept.  20,  17Uli,  and  d.  three  days  after.  Monuments  in 
honor  of  him  were  raised  both  in  Chartres  and  Coblentz. 

Ularcelli'niis,  Saint,  and  bishop  of  Uome.  succeeded 
Cains  in  2;»ri,  and  d.  Oct.  24.  :fll4.  The  old  story  of  his 
uposta.sy  under  Diocletian  is  now  regarded  as  fabulous. 

Mnrccl'lo  (  HF.XEntrrTo).  b.  at  Venice  .Inly  24.  ICiHO.  of 
a  noble  family:  received  a  careful  education:  studied 
music  under  Gasparini :  held  several  importan*  govern- 
ment offices;  composed  music  to  tiiustiniani's  version  of 
fifty  of  the  Psalms,  for  two,  three,  and  four  voices,  with 
accompaniment  of  organ  and  siring  instrument:  also  sev- 
eral oratorios,  masses,  and  cantatas,  anil  ft  pastoral,  Caliilo 
in  0,«.i.      I),  at  Brescia  .Inly  17,  M'M. 

Mar'cflloa,  post-tp.  of  Columbia  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  92n. 
Mar»-i-rius,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cass  co.,  Mich.,  on  the 
Chicago  and  Lake  Huron  R.  U.     Pop.  1255. 

Mnrcollus,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Onondaga  co.,  X.  Y. 
The  railroad  station  is  on  the  Xcw  York  Central  R.  R..  11) 
miles  W.  of  Syracuse.  Lime,  plaster,  and  water-power  are 
abundant.  .-Jome  manufactures  arc  carried  on  in  the  town- 
ship. Pop.  of  .Marcellus  (post-v.)  12)S;  of  Marccllue  Falls 
(post-v.)  1411;  of  the  tp.  2:137. 

Marcellus,  the  name  of  an  illustrious  plebeian  family 
of  ancient  Rome,  belon^'ing  to  the  gens  Claudia.  The  most 
famous  member  of  this  family  was  Marcus  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus. b.  about  2iiS  n.  r..  and  "killed  at  Venusia.  in  Apulia, 
in  2IIS  n.  r.  He  was  five  times  consul — namely,  in  222. 
215.  214.  210.  and  2IIS  b.  r.  A  valorous  soldier,  he  slew 
witii  his  own  baud  Viridoiuarus,  king  of  the  (Jauls,  in  the 
battle  of  Clastidinm.  during  his  first  consulship,  and  dedi- 
e;ited  the  armor  of  the  fallen  foe  as  n/julin  npima  in  the 
temple  of  .Jupiter  Keretrius.  Of  still  greater  importance 
was  his  success  at  Nola  in  215  b.  o..  where  he  repelleil  the 
attack  of  Hannibal,  which  was  the  first  real  cheek  the  Car- 
thaginians suiTercd  in  Italy.     But  his  greatest  exploit  was 
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the  conquest  of  Sicily,  especially  the  capture  of  Syracuse, 
in  212  B.  c.  Arcliiiuedes  leil  the  defence  of  the  worke,  and 
it  was  a  traitor  who  at  last  introduced  Marcellus  into  the 
city  after  a  siege  of  many  months.  But  his  valor  and  sue 
cess  as  a  soldier,  and  the  great  services  he  did  to  the  re- 
public in  the  war  against  Hannibal,  were  distigured  by  the 
(Tuelty  and  rapatity  of  his  character.  Syracuse  he  gave 
up  to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiers,  and  he  carried  away 
not  only  the  treasury  of  the  city,  but  also  its  works  of  art, 
thus  inaugurating  a  custom  which  afterwards  ma  lethc  Ro- 
man generals  so  hateful.  In  Rome  itself  his  proceedings 
ni'L-asioned  much  censure.  Livy  and  Plutarch  have  drawn 
his  picture  with  much  partiality,  and  greatly  ex-iggerated 
the  advantages  he  now  and  then  gained  over  Hannibal, 
which  appears  from  the  statements  of  Polybius,  and  may 
be  discovered  even  between  the  lines  of  his  panegyrists. 

Marcellus  I.,  Satnt.  a  Roman,  is  said  to  have  become 
bishop  of  Rome  in  SOS.  and  was  forced  by  Maxentius  the 
emperor  to  become  a  slave  in  his  stables.  D.  ^UO. — Mar- 
rKi.ns  II..  Poi'E  {Marcello  i'ervini).  was  cardinal-legate 
of  .Julius  III.  at  Trent  :  became  pope,  retaining  his  own 
name,  and  d.  of  poison  May  1,  1555,  after  a  pontificate  of 
twenty-two  days. 

March  [Lat.  Mnrthi^,  the  month  of  Marsl,  the  third 
month  of  the  new  or  Gregorian  style,  the  first  of  the  Julian 
calendar. 

March  [Lat.  Mams:  Slavonian.  Mnrnwn'\,  the  principal 
river  of  Moravia,  passes  by  Olmiltz,  forms  for  some  dis- 
tance the  boundary  between  Hungary  and  Moravia  and 
Austria  proper,  and  enters  the  Danube  7  miles  above  Pres- 
burg.  It  is  navigable  50  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  plain 
between  the  lower  March  and  the  Danube  has  often  been 
the  theatre  of  war:  here  were  fought  the  battles  of  Aspern 
and  Essling  and  of  Wagram. 

March  (ALnEN).  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Sutton,  Mass.,  in 
1795:  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1820,  and  in  the 
same  year  settled  as  a  surgeon  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  was 
the  principal  founder  of  the  Albany  Medical  College  and 
the  City  Hospital,  and  was  long  a  professor  of  surgery  and 
dean  of  the  faculty  in  the  former  institution.  He  was  a 
remarkably  successful  surgical  operator,  and  was  at  one 
time  president  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  He 
wrote  some  excellent  professional  papers,  and  introduced 
important  changes  in  operative  surgery.  D.  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  June  17,  1SH9. 

March  (ArsiAs),  a  Valencian  poet,  the  year  of  whose 
birth  is  unknown,  but  who  appears  to  have  died  in  1402. 
His  poems  in  subject  and  general  character  resemble  those 
of  Petrarch,  but  his  treatment  of  his  themes  is  original, 
and  he  is  entitled  to  rank  not  only  first  among  the  bards 
of  his  native  language,  but  among  the  first  of  the  century^ 
in  which  he  flourished.  His  compositions,  whether  turning 
u]>on  love,  upon  death,  or  upon  moral  or  spiritual  topics, 
are  distinguished  by  seriousness  and  elevation  of  tone,  as 
well  as  by  great  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and 
they  are  almost  wholly  free  from  the  conceits  so  common 
in  early  Provencal  and  Italian  ]>oetry.  His  style  is  re- 
markable for  force  as  well  as  simplicity,  and  for  a  natural- 
ness of  expression  which  seems  almost  peculiar  to  dialects 
not  yet  over-refined  and  rendered. artificial  and  conven- 
tional by  literary  culture.  Though  March  may  be  con- 
sidered a»follower  of  Petrarch,  he  is  by  no  means  a  slavish 
imitator  of  his  moilel.  and  indeed  he  often  rises  to  a  loftier 
height  of  poetical  inspiration  than  was  ever  attained  by 
the  Italian  bard.  Helfterich  says  he  soars  above  the  Italian 
••  as  high  as  Schiller  above  Lamartine."  and  he  finds  in  him 
the  best  qualities  which  have  so  much  endeared  the  German 
jiiict  to  the  Teutonic  race.  March  does  not  even  copy  the 
|)nctical  forms  of  Petrarch.  His  compositions  are  generally 
in  stanzas  of  sc\-en,  eight,  or  ten  verses,  in  most  eases 
rhymed,  but  sometimes  ."dimply  (tsmmnut.  Four  editions 
of  the  works  of  March,  all  now  very  rare,  were  ])rinted  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  a  more  coni]iletc  edition,  based 
upon  these,  was  published  at  Barcelona  in  ISO!  in  1  vol.. 
8vo,  entitled  AuHian  March, Obrun  de  atfucnt  I'mtu,  ptr  Fran- 
cench  Pclaytt  liriz.  GKim«K  P.  iSIaush. 

March  (Ciiahi-es  W.  ).  b.  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Dec. 
15,  1H15  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1SH7;  studied 
law:  engagcil  in  juurnali>m  in  New  York:  published 
Daniel  W*:hnfr.r  and  his  (.'oiitnn/jorurie'i  (ISjO):  travelled 
in  Europe  ;  wrote  S/cctchrsattd  Adrcntiire»  in  Mutlt-ira,  I*or- 
tiiffal,  and  the  AudafuHtan  of  Spain  (1856)  ;  was  for  Home 
tiino  vice-consul  at  Cairo,  and  d.  at  Ale.xandria,  Kgypt, 
Jan.  21.  ISfU. 

March  (FiiANns  Andrew),  LL.D..  b.  atMillbury, Mass., 
Oct.  25.  IH'j.'j;  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1845;  was 
tutor  there  lH47-4iM  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York 
1850;  wan  a  teacher  at  Fredcrieki-burg.  Va..  1K52-5');  and 
became  in  IS5S  professor  of  the  llntili'^h  language  ancl  of 
comparative  philology  at  Lafayette  CoUcgo,  Euston,  Pa.. 


and  has  taken  rank  as  one  of  the  first  of  American  phi- 
lologists. He  has  written  .4  Method  of  Philolot/ival  Stndi/  of 
thr  EntjHsh  Lnu(jnti(f€  (18fi5j,  an  Amjlo-Saxitn  Grauimar 
(1870),  and  an  lutrodnction  to  Amflo-Saxon  (L871),  besides 
editing  Lntln  Hifinna  and  a  portion  of  the  Er.cleHinstical 
Hintiii}/  of  Eusebius  a?  textbooks.  He  has  also  written  on 
philosophieal  topics  in  the  f*rincvt<ni  Jicricir,  an<I  on  phi- 
lology for  the  Trausiii-tioun  of  (4crman  and  American  socie- 
ties. In  1S7;»  he  was  elected  ])resident  of  the  American 
Philological  Association. 

.Marchand  (Johv  B.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Aug.  27,  1808,  in 
Pennsylvania:  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  May  21, 
1828;  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1834,  a  lieutenant 
in  1840.  a  commander  in  1855.  a  captain  in  1862,  a  commo- 
dore in  1806:  retired  in  1870.  Served  against  the  Semi- 
noles  in  the  Florida  war,  and  jiarticipated  in  the  capture 
of  Tuspan,  Mexico,  during  our  war  with  that  country  ; 
commanded  the  Lackawanna  at  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay, 
Aug.  5.  1S64,  and  displayed  throughout  the  fight,  during 
which  he  twice  rammed  the  iron-clad  Tennessee,  great 
coolness  and  self  possession.  Foxhall  A.  Parker. 

Marche'na,  town  of  Spain  in  the  province  of  Seville, 
on  the  Gatapagar.  It  is  a  lively  and  thriving  town,  with 
celebrated  sulphur-springs  in  its  vicinity.     Pop.  12,208. 

Marche'si  (Pompko),  b.  in  1700:  studied  under  Canova; 
was  ai>pointed  professor  of  the  Academy  of  Art  in  Milan, 
and  d.  there  Feb.  0,  1858.  The  first  of  his  works  which 
attracted  general  attention  was  a  Venus  Urania  and  a  colos- 
sal statue  of  St.  Ambrose.  His  principal  work  is  a  colossal 
grou])  representing  the  Mater  dolorosa  with  the  dead  Christ 
in  her  laji,  now  in  the  church  of  San  Carlo  in  Milan,  to 
which  it  was  presented  in  1852  by  the  emperor  Francis. 
Anumg  his  other  works  are  a  statue  of  Goethe  in  the  city 
library  of  Frankfort,  of  Volta  in  Como.  of  Charles  Eman- 
uel in  Novara,  of  Bellini,  Madame  Malibran,  and  others. 
He  enjoyed  a  very  great  reputation,  ami  his  conceptions 
have  truly  more  strength  and  less  sentimentality  than  those 
of  Canova. 

March'in^,  in  military  tactics,  is  the  movement  of 
troops  in  ranks  or  files,  in  lines,  columns,  or  other  tactical 
arrangements.  On  long  marches  the  ronte  step  is  employed, 
an  ordinary  walk,  the  men  ])reserving  their  places  in  the 
ranks.  But  in  musters,  reviews,  parades,  drills,  and  the 
like  the  cadcnced  step,  in  common,  quick,  or  double-quick 
time,  is  employed.  Music,  preferably  that  of  the  drum 
and  fife,  assists  in  keeping  the  time  and  step.  Marshal 
Saxe  has  the  credit  of  being  the  firtt  general  in  modern 
times  to  perfect  a  system  of  marching,  but  there  have  been 
many  imjtrovements  macle  upon  his  system. 

Marcii|'na9  or  Mari'ua,  a  maritime  town  of  Central 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Leghorn.  The  inhabitants,  chiefly 
sailors  or  shipbuilders,  are  industrious  and  skilful.  Pop. 
in  1874,  7:i82. 

Marciani'se,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Caserta,  near  Capua,  in  a  low,  unhealthy  situation  in 
the  neighborhood  of  several  small  lakes.  ])lans  for  drain- 
age of  which  are  under  consideration.     Pop.  in  1874,  9525. 

Mar'cion,  the  son  of  a  bishop  of  Sinopo  in  Pontus ; 
was  excommunicated  by  his  father  on  account  of  his  heret- 
ical views;  went  to  Rome  about  140;  associated  with  the 
Syrian  Gnostic  Cerdon  :  formed  a  new  (Jnostic  system  and 
founded  a  sect,  the  Marcionites.  which  found  many  adhe- 
rents in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  and  continued  as  a 
separate  sect  till  the  sixth  century.  He  established  the  first 
known  canon  of  sacred  books,  from  wliich.  however,  he  ex- 
cluded many  writings  whi<di  now  belong  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment. (For  his  system  sec  Gnostips.) 

Marcoinan'ni  (*'  men  of  the  borders  "),  a  German  tribe, 
first  settled  in  the  regions  between  the  Ncckar  and  the 
Main:  accompanied  Ariovistus  when  in  the  time  of  Ca.'sar 
he  invaded  Gaul,  but  were  later  on  led  by  their  own  chief. 
Maroboduus.  into  the  land  of  the  Boil  (  Bohemiat.  which 
they  conf|Ucred.  and  where  they  maintained  a  standing 
army  of  70,000  fighting  m\v\\.  Marol)oduus's  rule  was  of 
short  duration,  however;  he  was  conipclkMl  to  flee  from  his 
country,  sought  refuge  witii  the  Ronnin  emjicror.  Tiberius, 
and  d.  at  Ravenna.  The  Marciunanni  <'ontinued,  never- 
theless, to  be  tlie  ruling  people  in  Bohemia,  and  soon  they 
began  to  push  forwartl  towiirds  the  Danube.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  sceond  century  Marcus  Aurclius  was  occupied  in 
war  with  tliem  during  almost  his  whole  reign,  from  161  to 
ISO.  nnd  when  he  d.  at  Vind<dtona  '^  Vienna)  Ins  son  Coniino- 
ilus  bought  peace  of  them.  In  tiie  third  century  they  crossed 
the  Danube  and  invaded  Italy,  though  with  \arious  success. 
But  in  the  general  whir  of  tlio  fourth  century  they  becanie 
lost,  and  their  name  is  not  heard  of  any  more  in  history. 

Marco  Polo,     See  Pcu.o. 

Murcoii'  (.lii.ivs),  b.  Apr.  20.  1824.  at  Salins,  in  the  de- 
]tartrucnt  of  Jura,  France;   studied  geology;  rocoivcd  in 
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1H17  oinploymont  iit  tliu  p;ilii."int'.luj;iriil  lolWrlum  of  ilio 
iiiusiMiui  ui'  thd  Sorbi.niU! ;  iiiiKh*  uxti'iifive  ML-ii-nMlu'  travol« 
ill  tlu!  V.  S..  1H4S--)n,  1M.»;{-;)|.  und  IHtJO,  and  wan  iipiiuiiiU'd 
prulfWH.M-  in  i;)N.|ci;r.v  al  /nri'-h  in  IH.'..';.  Am  n-hiilt-*  nf  IiIh 
Ariicrifim  r\|iltiralinii-,  piirrly  iiri'l<Ttukt*n  in  (!'»iiin-i'tion 
Willi  A;;iiNsi/,  In-  [Mililifliril  in  I'lnKliKli  H'ofoijirnt  Map  uf 
thf  V,  S.  [\XU'.\),  hikI  ifi-ointfi/  n/  Nnrth  Amt-n'ru  (IK'tO). 
llw  aim)  publiuliud  Diiat  ft  TrinH  (IHOy),  (Jarte  fffftlotjiifne 
tit:  la  Tvrrt;  (  iHtlJj,  and  JJcrnieni  Tinvntix  mir  U  JJriuM  ct  le 
Trial  >-n  ]CuH»i,;  (IS70J. 

iflar'cilH,  hiHiiitp  of  Uornt',  (miiiio  to  that  di;;nily  in 
;i.'l(»,  iMid  d.  O.I.  7  (if  lliat  yuar.  It  i.s  claimc'l  tliiit  liu  wuH 
bi^l'oni  I'ltM^lioii  ilio  tii-.-t  ulii>  Imru  tlto  titlu  id'  cardinal. 

i>Iar'(MiH  Aiirr'liiis  Aiitotii'iiiis.  Sco  Antomnis 
(M  viiri  s  Aiui;i.ii  s|. 

Miir'ry,  t|).  of  IJuono  co.,  la.     I'l*]).  2015. 

.'>liircy4  |HiHt-v.  and  tp.  id'  Onuida  uo.,  N.  Y.,  on  tho 
L'(ii:;i  jiri  1  IJIa  k  Hivui'  K.  K.,  on  thu  N.  wliorc  of  tli«  river 
Midiiiwk.  ItiiH  ()  churcliL'M.      I'up.  I  I  jl. 

Miircy  I  I'JttAsrr.s    K.),  M.  \).,   b.  at  (ireenwich,  MitMi*., 
l)c  ■.  \K  I'^l.'i;  j;iadtiuti'il  at  Ainhi'r^t  ('oHi';;o  1h;;7,  and  in 
inivliciiiu  at  ■ieiVurson  iMtMlical  CoIIc^l-,  I'liilailtrlpbia.  |.s  1(1 ; 
was  for  souiu  yciiiH  a  mui-cohsCuI  allopatliic  |diyt<iciaii.  but 
adoptrd  tlu!  hiMiiujoiiiilliii'  doctrini-s,  allcr  wliich  he  "  vori- 
licd  his  thiMrii!'*  by  i.'xti'iidcd  obMurvutimi   in  the  lirst  bus-  j 
pitals  of  Miiropo;"  nctthMl    in   New   York   City,   where  he  | 
afi[iiiixMl  an  extensive  practice;  wrote  nunuTous  c.«say»  on 
luediual  and  chemical  Muhjiiirts;    edited    from    1852  Xortft  ; 
Aiiim'ran    lltiimrnpnthir    Jmirnnl  ;    pubUfhed     Thr    Thrnvy  i 
a>lfi   /'mrtirr  (./  Mrth'ri'itr   (1S.'.2)   and    //'„t,'rupntfn/v».  Affn-   \ 
patfii/  flH;)l),  wliiidi  havii  bt'.ti  npiibli.-lH-d  in  Kiirnpc  and 
translate  1  into  more  Ihiin  nn<>  language ;  and  edited  llahue- 
niann's  LcMHi-r  WrithujH  (iSol). 

Mnrcy  (<Jen.  Uanixh-imi  B.),  b.  in  Mns^achupott?'  about 
ISl  I  ;  ^railuatrd  al  West  Point  in  ls;'.2.  became  lieutenant 
2d  Infantry  ISli?;  was  cn','a';ed  in  the  battles  of  I'al.»  Alto 
and  Ucsaca  clu  la  I*alma  May.  IHIti,  for  which  he  was  pro-  \ 
inoted  to  a  captain<-y  :  was  enj;aged  for  several  years  in  the 
exploration  of  the  Red  River  country,  in  operations  against 
the  Seminoles,  and  in  the  T'tah  expedition  1857-58;  bo- 
eanie  paymaster,  with  the  rank  of  major.  1859;  inspeetor- 
pcneral,  with  the  rank  of  cobinel,  Au;;.,  1801;  was  chief 
of  staff  to  (ton.  i\Ic('Ielhin  (bis  son-in-law)  in  AVest  \'ir- 
ginia,  on  the  Peninsula,  and  in  Maryland,  and  was  ap- 
pointed brigadier  general  of  vcduntcers  Sept.  23.  1801.  lie 
publi-ll.'d  h'.rp/aralion  nf  thr  lird  Hlrrr  m  1S52  {X^bW),  The 
rniin'r  TrarrfU')-{\^:)'.)j,  and  Persunal  ItecoUertiom  (ISfiB). 

Mnrcy  (Wilmam  LKAUNKn),  b.  at  Southbridge,  Ma?s., 
Dec.  12,  17S(i;  graduated  in  1808  at  Brown  University; 
was  fur  a  time  a  teacher,  but  became  a  lawyer  of  Troy, 
N.  Y. ;  served  as  an  ofticer  of  volunteers  in  the  war  of 
1812-1  4,  capturing  at  St.  Regis.  Canada,  the  first  prisoners 
and  the  first  ting  taken  on  lami  in  the  war  ;  became  in  1810 
recorder  of  Troy,  and  for  a  time  conducted  the  Troy  Jiud^pt, 
then  a  Icailing  anti-Federalist  organ;  became  in  1S21  ad- 
jutant-general of  New  York,  in  18211  comptroller;  a  judge 
of  the  State  supreme  court  in  182i»:  was  <diosen  l'.  S.  Sen- 
ator in  l8;;i.  but  resigned  this  office  the  following  year 
upon  being  elected  governor  of  New  York,  to  which  posi- 
tion he  was  twice  re-elected,  but  defeated  in  18:i8  by  W, 
U.  Seward.  In  1S;5'.I,  Pres.  Van  Buren  appointed  him  eora- 
missioner  to  adjust  the  Mexican  claims,  and  in  1815  Pres. 
polk  selected  hiiu  as  secretary  of  war.  During  his  term 
of  ofHcc  the  war  with  Mexico  occurred,  in  wdiicdi  he 
displayed  great  ability,  as  well  as  in  the  settlement  of 
numerous  intricate  diplomatic  questions.  In  185.*i,  Prcs. 
Pierce  appointed  him  secretary  of  state,  in  which  capacity 
he  a<ided  to  his  already  established  reputation  as  a  states- 
man of  a  high  order.  Many  of  his  state  ])aju*rs  arc  mas- 
terly productions.  This  was  the  la?t  office  he  held.  Retiring 
on  the  accession  of  Mr.  Buchanan  to  the  Presidency  in 
1857.  he  d.  at  Ballston  Spa  .July  I,  1857. 

Mnrcy,  M«»llllt,  callccl  by  the  Indians.  Tnhninia,  or 
the  '•  cloud  splitter."  the  highest  land  in  New  York  State, 
is  in  the  town  of  Kccne.  in  Kssex  co.,  in  !•-  cluster  contain- 
ing several  of  the  highest  of  (he  Adirondacs.  It  reaches 
5107  feet. 

IWnrdeon',  or  lYIurdiii,  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  ilistrict  of  Diarbckir.  It  is  built  on  the  steep  sides  of 
a  rock  whose  top  is  crowned  with  a  castle,  and  presents  a 
very  picturesque  aspect.  It  is  the  scat  of  a  Jacobite  library 
and  several  .liwobito  institutions,  and  carries  on  a  consid- 
erable trade.     Pop.  15,000. 

Mnrtli  <<ras.  See  New  Orleans.  La.,  by  Prop.  C.  Q. 
FonsHKV.  C.  !•:. 

Mnr'disville,  tp.  of  Talladega  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1357. 

.Miirri'luir  (  AmkuoisiO.  I>.  I>..  b.  at  Ingre.  France,  in 
17<>'.l ;  educated  at  St.  Sulpico,  anil  in  1702  eaiue  to  Balti- 
more; hold  thoolugioal  professorships  in  France  1803-11; 


doclinud  tbo  Uonmn  CutboUc  biiihuprio  of  New  York;  co- 
adjutor to  the  arebbiHltop  of  Baltimore,  ]>r,  Ni-ale,  whom 
hu  huuueeded  in  1817.      \).  al  Bultimuru  Jun.  'ISi,  1H2K. 

^l\x('v\u\\  fPiKiiitK  f^y\.\'MS),  b.  at  I'ariii,  Kninec. 
Aug.  15,  1751);  Mludifd  law,  und  waH  admitted  iif)  nit  udvo- 
eate.  but  t>*m\\  rlwriicl  liJinMidf  exelurtively  to  literature; 
ar!qutred  by  bix  carlii.-r  \  erricH  fotno  roputntion  und  tin-  ap- 
pointment of  Miib-librurian  at  tliu  <'o)U'ge  Maxarin  ;  took 
LueretiuH  uh  hiH  model  ;  published  Homu  "  frugnieiilt  of  a 
moral  poem  on  (tocl  "  (1 781),  in  wliieli  ho  avowed  utbei^'ti- 
cal  opinionri  ;  wnde  a  parody  u)>on  the  PmuIiuh,  purporting 
to  bo  translations  from  an  ancient  MS.  ( 1 781^,  for  which 
he  wan  diNruiMsed  from  hirt  iiost ;  i»o<uud  an  Alnuiun<:h  Urn 
honuf'tr.H  tiffim  ( I78H),  in  wbiefi  a  ealenilur  of  biti  own  inven- 
tion replaced  the  iiHual  lists  of  Haintft;  wrote,  bcMidoft  other 
works,  hymns  in  honor  of  thu  (lodilesH  of  UeaHon  (I7U5), 
th"  V'npiipH  dr-  i'lfthniiornii  ( 1 7'J'J  j,  and,  with  the  ufllron- 
omer  Lalande.  a  Ifirtinnnnim  den  AthAm  ancirim  rl  mod*:rn9 
(1800).     l».  at  iMontrouge,  near  PuriM,  Jan.  18,  1803. 

Mnreo',  Loch,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  western  part 
of  KoHS-Hliire.  is  18  miles  long  and  .'{  mile^  broad,  and  sendM 
its  waters  to  the  sea  through  the  river  Kwe,  It  iH  tttudded 
with  islands  and  surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery. 

Mlirr  Isliiiul,  in  Solano  co..  Cal..  is  an  island  in  tho 
N.  K.  part  of  Sati  Pablo  Bay.  near  Vallejo,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  ferry.  It  has  n  U.  S.  navy-yard,  Bcctional 
floating  dock,  and  naval  arsenal. 

Marcm'me  (Ora  Maritimn),  a  name  applied  to  a  vast,  i 

marshy,  unhealthy  territory  bordering  on  the  Tyrrhene 
Sea.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Magra  to  that  of  the  Volturno. 
It  covers  about  UMIO  square  miles,  and  is  divided  into  the 
Tuscan  Maremma  and  the  itoman  .Maremma.  these  being 
again  subdivided.  This  great  tract  is  covered  with  Hlagnant  i 

water  or  immense  deposits  of  sea-weed,  interspersed  with 
thorn;,  thickets,  wild  forests,  and  verdant  meadows.     Dur- 
ing the  winter  it  is  frequented  by  Apennine  she]dierds  and 
haunted   by  lawless  persons.     In  summer  the  fertile  por- 
tions arc  cultivated  on  a  largo  scale  by  peasants  who  de- 
scend from  the  mountains  of  Lucca,  from  the  Sabine  Ilillfl,  '' 
anrl  the  Abruzzi  to  plough  and  sow,  then  return   home  to 
wait  for  the  harvest,  when  they  redescend  for  as  short  a 
time  as  possible.     But  even  this  costs  hundreds  of  lives  , 
every  year.     There  are  few  villages,  or  even  roads,  in  the  i 
Maremme,  and  the  pestiferous  exhalations  extent!  even  to  ' 
the  more  elevated  portions.  They  are,  however,  least  felt  on 
the  sloj)Cs  descending  to  the  ;\rno  and  the  Tiber.     Drain- 
ing on  a  large  scale,  with  (careful  cultivation  and  extensive 
planting  of  trees,  may  in  time  overcome  the  malaria,  and 
the  etfects  which  have  already  followed  wherever  such  ef- 
forts have  been  made  are  encouraging.  The  railroad  ojicned 
within  the  last  few  years  along  the  Tyrrhene  shore  baa 
produced  very  favorable  results. 

Maren'co  (Caiu.o),  b.  at  Ceva  in  1800:  received  his 
legal  degree  from  the  University  of  Turin  when  scarcely 
eighteen  years  old,  and  was  already  remarkable  for  his  i 

poetic  culture.     In    1828  his  first  tragetly.  Unaudrlmonte,  , 

was  represented  in  Turin  with  marked  success.  His  sub- 
sequent tragedies  were  Fnmi^jlin  FoHvtri,  Adeliaa,  Mun- 
fredi,  Giuvatina  I.,  /'ia,  /ierciiyitritt,  Arriffo  di  Svcria,  Corso 
JJumiti,  Bzzrihio  Terzo,  I'f/olino,  La  Gufrra  rfc'  liaroni.  D. 
at  Savona  in   1840.  leaving  nine  children,  one  of  whom,  i 

LKoroi.D,  himself  became  a  renttwned  dramatic  poet.    (Seo  i 

his  Hifinjiii  Hand!,  VcUntc,  U  F<tlrinticn\  etc.) 

Dlarcn'^o,  a  v.  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Alessandria, 
is  famous  for  the  battle  fought  here  June  14,  1800,  in  which 
Napoleon  defeated  and  routed  the  .\ustrians. 

Marengo,  county  of  \V.  Alabama,  bounded  W.  by  the 
Tombigbee  Uiver.  Area,  940  square  miles.  The  county  is 
partly  level,  and  has  a  very  fertile  soil,  l.ive-stock.  com, 
and  cotton  are  the  staple  products.  The  N.  part  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Alabama  Central  K.  R.  Cap.  Demopolis. 
Pop.  20;i51. 

iVInrengo,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Mcllenry  co..  111..  66  miles 
N.  W.  of  Chicago,  on  the  Chicago  and  North-western  U.  R.. 
in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  fertile  section  of  country,  has  6 
churches,  a  tine  school-house,  a  newspaper.  1  national  and 
1  private  bank,  a  steam  Douring-mill.  a  steam  foundry,  a 
large  carriage-factory.  2  extensive  fruit-nurseries.  2  hotels, 
and  stores.  It  is  in  an  excellent  farming  district.  Pop.  of 
V.  1.127;  of  tp.  225.3.     J.  B.  B.mu'ock,  Ed.  "  Replblicas." 

Marengo,  tp.  of  Iowa  co.,  la.,  contains  Marengo  City. 
Pop.  2:J2*t. 

Marensfo  City,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Iowa  co..  In.,  84 
miles  W.  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  Iowa  River  and  the 
Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R..  has  7  churches,  a 
high  scht>ol.  2  newspapers,  a  banking-house,  a  woollen  and 
a  grist  mill.  5  luitels.  several  elevators,  and  stores.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  good  farming  ami  grazing  country.  Pop. 
1693.  F.  E.  Spering,  Ed.  "Marengo  Repi-blicas." 
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Marengo,  po?t-v.  and  tp.  of  Calhoun  co.,  Mich.,  on  the 

Miohi,^an  Central  K.  K.     Pop.  1:^29. 

Ma'renholz- Billow  (BEitTH A  von Bvlow).  Baroness, 

the  principal  apostle  of  Froebcl's  Kindergarten  idea,  and 
the  foremost  authority  on  it,  through  her  personal  intimacy 
with  him.  her  devotion  to  the  system,  and  his  exprcf^scd 
confidence  in  her  ]iowers.  Through  her  intercession  the 
injunction  laid  against  Froebel's  institution  by  the  Prus- 
sian government  was  removed.  In  1S55  she  held  seances 
in  her  own  parlors  at  Paris,  and  had  the  support  of  Mi- 
chelet.  Quinet,  Abbe  Michaud.  and  other  distinguished  peo- 
ple. Her  lectures  were  in  substance  published,  and  went 
through  two  editions.  She  assisted  personally  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  kindergartens  in  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Holland.  Belgium,  England,  and  Italy  (aided  in  Florence 
by  the  influence  of  Mrs.  George  P.  Marsh) ;  in  Berlin  she 
lectured  gratuitously  during  three  years  in  a  normal  school 
for  the  education  of  kindergartners.  Her  lectures  in  Italy 
were  condensed  into  a  pamphlet,  which  was  translated 
from  the  French  into  English,  and  printed  in  ihc  American 
Circular /or  Information  for  July,  1S72.  Other  works  are 
The  Kindergarten,  The  Educational  Mission  of  Woman, 
The  Child  and  its  Being.  She  is  at  present  chief  lecturer 
in  the  new  college  for  kindergartners  in  Dresden,  and  is 
writing  reminiscences  of  Froebel  in  the  monthly  magazine 
Erziehung  drr  (Jetjmirart.  Elizabkth  P.  Peabodv. 

Mareo'tis,  Lake,  or  Birket-el-Marioot,  a  salt 
lake  or  m'arsh  in  Lower  Egypt,  3U  miles  long,  15  miles 
broad,  and  separated  from  the  Mediterranean  by  a  narrow 
isthmus  of  sand.  It  had  been  perfectly  dry  for  three  cen- 
turies, when  in  ISO  I,  during  the  war  between  England 
and  France,  the  English,  ascertaining  that  the  tract  of  land 
lay  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  having  some  military 
purpose  in  view,  dug  through  the  isthmus  and  let  in  the 
waters.     This  passage  was  closed  by  Mehemet  Ali. 

Marey'  (Etienne  Jules),  b.at  Beaune,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Cote-d'Or,  France,  in  1830;  studied  medicine  at 
Paris,  and  was  appointed  professor  in  natural  history  at 
the  College  de  France  in  lS()7.  His  La  Machine  Aniinale, 
resting  on  many  original  and  ingenious  experimental  re- 
searches on  the  movements  of  animals,  was  translated  into 
English,  entitled  Animal  Mechanism  {New  York,  1874). 

Marfo'ri  (Carlos),  b..  in  1819,  the  son  of  an  Italian 
cook ;  obtained  an  office  in  the  Spanish  civil  service  through 
the  influence  of  Gen.  Xarvaez,  of  whom  he  had  married  a 
relative.  He  afterwards  became  a  deputy  and  counsellor 
in  the  administration  of  various  financial  associations, 
and  was  known  to  the  Queen  Isabella,  who  honored  him 
very  much.  Always  in  association  with  Narvaez,  who  soon 
learned  to  appreciate  the  value  of  his  friendship,  he  by 
degrees  obtained  political  influence,  and  in  1866,  when 
Narvaez  became  minister,  Marfori  was  appointed  governor 
of  Madrid  and  chief  of  the  royal  household.  Hated  and 
scoffed  at  by  the  pen])le,  he  was  overloaded  with  honors 
by  the  queen.  He  contributed  more  than  all  her  political 
mistakes  to  undermine  her  position.  In  1868,  when  the 
revolution  broke  out,  she  was  told  from  all  sides,  even  by 
Napoleon  III.,  that  the  dismission  of  Marfori  was  the  only 
means  of  preserving  the  throne,  but  she  remained  faithful 
to  her  favorite,  and  sacrificed  her  crown.  Also  in  exile, 
during  her  residence  at  Paris  and  other  places,  Marfori 
still  continued  to  be  the  maitre  de  la  maison  of  the  queen. 

AuGi-sT  Niemann. 

Mar'garct,  queen  of  Scotland  (called  the  Saint),  b.  in 
Hungary  in  IM46,  was  grand-niece  of  King  Edward  the 
Confessor  and  daughter  of  Edward,  son  of  Edmund  Iron- 
side, who  was  driven  into  exile  by  Canute.  She  resided  at 
the  English  court  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
when  she  accompanied  her  brother,  Edgar  Athcling.  in  his 
flightto  Scotland.  She  there  attracted  the  admiration  <pf 
King  Malrnlm  Caninoro,  whom  slie  married  in  1070,  iind 
earned  cani'ni»ation  by  her  efi"orts  in  difTusing  Christian- 
ity, and  especially  by  connecting  the  Scottish  with  the 
Komish  Church.  D.  Nov.  16.  101)3,  four  ilays  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  killed  in  battle  while  fighting  against 
William  Hufus.  She  was  canonized  in  1251,  anil  made  the 
patron  saint  of  Scotland  in  1673. 

Margaret  of  Aii^oiileinc%  generally  known  as 
Margiierile  de  Valois,qui'cn  of  Navarre,  b.  at  Angou- 
ICmc  Apr.  II,  1102,  a  sister  of  Fr'incis  T.,  and  married  in 
150y  to  the  duke  of  Alen^on.  She  wa«  beautiful,  witty,  and 
exceedingly  fascinating.  Still  more  gifted  by  nature  than 
her  brother,  she  received  an  excellent  education.  She  spoke 
Latin,  Sj)anish,nn<l  Italian,  understood  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
and  to  the^e  !it4M'ary  attainments  added  great  practical 
ability.  After  the  battle  (d'  Pavia  in  162j.  in  wliich  she 
lost  her  husbnnd,  while  her  brother,  the  king,  was  taken 
prisoner  and  brought  to  Aladrid,  she  repaired  to  this  capi- 
tal— an  und<M-t:iking  which  was  connected  witli  the  greatest 
diingcrH,  and  could  be  accomplished  at  that  lime  and  for 


8uch  a  purpose  only  by  a  lady  of  eminent  courage  and  in- 
exhaustible resources  under  all  emergencies  :  but  her  cour- 
age was  rewarded,  and  her  skilful  negotiations  at  the  court 
of  Charles  V.  exercised  great  influence  on  the  destinv  of 
her  brother  and  on  the  relations  between  France  and  the 
German-Spanish  empire.  In  1527  she  married  Henry 
d'Albret,  count  of  Bcarn  and  titular  king  of  Navarre,  and 
from  this  time,  and  up  to  her  death  (Dec. 21,  1540),  she  re- 
sided in  Beam,  to  whose  progress  and  jnospcrity  she  con- 
tributed much  by  encouraging  agricultural  an<l  industrial 
improvements,  and  by  the  liberal  spirit  which  pervaded 
her  government.  The  Protestants  found  shelter  in  Beam 
and  Alen^on  against  the  persecutions  of  the  infuriated 
Roman  Catholics,  and  her  book,  Lc  Mintir  de  I'Anic  Pecher- 
es>ie  (1533).  shows  a  leaning  towards  Protestantism;  it  was 
condemned  by  the  Sorbonne,  and  she  herself  was  openly 
denounced  by  the  monks  as  a  heretic  who  ought  to  be  sewn 
in  a  sack  and  thrown  into  the  Seine.  She  was  a  voluminous 
writer,  and  her  L'Hrjjtameron  dcs  NonveUrn^  an  imitation 
of  Boccaccio's  Berameroney  first  published  in  1559,  and 
afterwards  republished  in  numerous  editions,  is  considered 
a  classic  work  in  French  literature.  It  has  great  historical 
interest  and  considerable  lesthetic  merit,  but  its  elegance, 
vivacity,  and  rich  invention  are  often  marred  by  indecen- 
cies. A  collection  of  poems  was  ])ublished  in  1547  under 
the  title  of  Maii/iierit(  s  de  la  Marguerite,  etc.  She  left  one 
child,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  mother  of  Henry  IV. 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  queen  of  Henry  VI.  of  England, 
and  daughter  of  Rene,  count  of  Provence,  b.  at  Pont-5.- 
Mouss(m,  Lorraine,  Mar.  23.  1429:  married  Apr.  22,1445; 
became  unpopular  in  England  <m  account  of  the  cession 
of  the  provinces  of  Maine  and  Anjou,  then  in  the  hands 
of  the  English,  to  her  father.  She  founded  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1440,  and,  the  king  being  subject  to  jirotractcd 
periods  of  imbecility,  she  soon  became  the  real  ruler  of  the 
kingdom.  This  power  being  contested  by  the  duke  of 
York,  who  claimed  the  throne  by  an  elder  line  of  descent, 
gave  rise  to  the  "  AVars  of  the  Roses."  which  continued 
thenceforth  for  several  reigns.  Margaret  was  at  first  vic- 
torious: afterwards  forced  to  flee  to  Scotland,  she  invaded 
England  and  killed  the  duke  of  York  at  Wakefield  (1460); 
released  her  captive  husband  by  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's, 
Feb.  17,  1461  ;  was  herself  defeated  at  the  great  battle  of 
Towton,  Mar.  20,  and  forced  to  escape  to  Scotland  and 
France;  made  another  unsuccessful  in\asion  1464:  suc- 
ceeded by  the  aid  of  AVarwick  the  "king-maker"  in 
momentarily  reinstating  Henry  upon  the  throne  1470  ;  but 
Warwick  being  killed  at  Barnet.  Margaret  was  defeated 
and  captured  at  Tewkesbury  May  4,  1471,  her  only  snn. 
Prince  Edward,  being  killed,  and  the  king  put  to  death 
soon  after.  Margaret  was  kept  in  prison  in  the  Tower  or 
at  Windsor  until  1475,  when  she  was  ransomed  by  Louis 
XI.  of  France  at  the  cost  of  the  indepen<lence  of  Provence, 
ceded  to  that  monarch  by  her  father.  She  lived  in  strict 
seclusion  thenceforth  at  Reculee,  near  Angers,  and  d.  at 
Damjnerre  Aug.  25,  1481.  Margaret  was  a  beautiful, 
talented,  and  educated  princess;  her  valor  and  reverses 
of  fortune  have  invested  her  name  with  a  romantio  in- 
terest. 

Margaret  of  Denmark,  queen-regnant  of  the  three 
Scandinavian  kingdnins,  \).  in  135.1.  a  daughter  of  Valde- 
mar  IV.  Atterdag.  king  of  Denmark,  and  marrieii  in  lier 
tenth  year  (Apr.  9,  1303)  to  Haeo  VI.,  king  of  l»forway,  to 
whom  she  bore  in  1371  ason.Olaf.  In  1375,  Olaf  succeeded 
his  grandfather  as  king  of  Denmark,  and  in  I.'tSO  his  fatlier 
as  king  of  Norway.  During  his  mimnity  Margaret  con- 
ducted the  government  of  bnth  countries,  and  this  diffi<;ult 
task  she  fulfilled  witii  so  much  discretion  and  vigor  that  on 
the  death  of  tMaf  in  1387  the  estates  of  both  kingdoms  chose 
her  (jucen-regnant,  and  left  to  her  to  appoint  her  successor. 
In  Sweden  a  large  jiarty  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  king, 
Albertof  Mecklenburg,  an<l  opened  negotiations  with  Mar- 
garet; and  as  Albert  always  liud  shown  himself  very  hos- 
tile to  hor,  she  sent  her  general,  Ivar  Lykku.  into  Sweden 
with  an  army.  On  Feb.  24.  13S0,  the  cumbined  Danish- 
Swe<lish  army  ilel'cati-d  Allicrt's  (iermiiii  mercenaries  at 
Falkiiping.  The  king  himself  was  captured,  :ind  detained 
in  prison  for  seven  years,  and  after  a  short  struggle  with 
his  party  Margaret  was  acknowledged  queen -regnant  also 
of  Sweden.  She  e(nnbined  in  her  jicrson  a  high  degree  of 
womanly  fascination  wiih  a  rare  forc^e  of  charaeter.  She 
was  courageous,  but  she  was  also  shrewd,  and  in  her  p(»Ht- 
ioal  aetituis  she  was  led  probably  loss  byjicr.6onal  ambition 
than  by  pbins  of  far-seeing  statesmanship.  On  July  20, 
1307.  she  jiromulgated  an  act  of  uninn  between  the  three 
Scandinavian  kingdoms,  the  so-ealled  ( 'ulmar  I'liion.  drawn 
up  and  agreed  uj)on  by  emissaries  from  all  three  countries  ; 
and  this  act  shows  that  her  idea  was  not  to  get  posses- 
sion of  as  much  land  as  possible,  but  to  form  a  jiowerful 
Northern  euqiire.    During  her  lifetime  her  plan  sutueeded 
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in  Hpito  of  iho  joiiloiiMen  of  tlio  tliroo  |n»oplot«,  but  her 
HiH!);onn(»r,  Mrio  of  I'oiiieniniii,  wiin  ri  iiiMcnihlu  |icrMon, 
luii!  Noon  iiftur  her  ih*iith  (Oci.  US.  1  111!)  tlif  Ciilimir  I'ninn 
hui-iiiiiu  thi)  yoiirtru  of  iininy  L-uhLiiiitiurt  to  tliL*  ttirt-o  Sciinili- 
luiviiin  L'ountriuH. 

]>ltirmtrrt  «f  Plirmn,  h.  in  I '>22  at  Ilru^'Hi-Ix,  a  daugh- 
ter of  (  Ikii  Ir-  \'.  li\  .M  nr;;iir'<-l  van  *Ut  (iniil  :  wnn  <><liiciili-(i 
at  till-  <Miiirt  nf  .Man.  iiucfri  )tiiwa;;i'r  of  Iliiii>;ary.  wlioin 
hIio  siiniowhaf  rcHmnMru.  She  wan  firnt  inarrivrj  in  \i/M\  to 
AlcHmindro  itf  iMudici,  diikr  of  Klorfiu-e,  who  wnn  nxHaKHi- 
nati'.l  in  thr  folhtwint;  year.  )in<I  then  in  ]'>V2  tn  (Itlavio 
l''aiiH'r-i',  iliiUi'  (if  Parma  ini'l  riar-cn/a.  tu  whom  nhc  lion^  a 
fm,  tho  (•(*h'})riiti!il  j^cneral,  Ah-xamliT  Kanirwe.  Shi-  wuh 
ruthnr  niuHtMilino  in  her  u))|iearaiMH*,  nn<t  liUed  to  drenH  in 
inan'^  coMtuine.  She  had  ii  ninuftacho.  r<M|(*  mi  liorni'lmck 
aHdidf.  wan  fund  of  liniitini;  and  l•tr^ln^;  wiiii-.  and  KiitTercil 
from  H'oit.  Mat  with  a  |n-iriii|itni y  and  t-omt'wiiiit  iiiipi-- 
rions  chanictcr  nhv  (-nniK-<-trd  an  honi-nt  and  hifnuv  olcnt 
dij*|Mi>*itif>ii,  ^rcut  Hlin'w<lm'srt  in  jud^lnff  charni'tor,  anil 
innrh  adrnitncs  in  handling  p<ditical  alTnifH.  In  loiiti, 
Philip  II.  mndr  ht-r  rojjcnt  of  I  he  N'cthfrhindH.  whirli  poni- 
tiiin  -he  fillrd  lor  I'ijrht  years,  hut  it  was  jmpoyj-ildf  fnr  licr. 
as  it  wimhl  have  la-en  tnr  any  pi^rMnn.  ti>  reconeilo  the 
principli's  id' Pliilip  1 1,  and  the  in-HtinetK  of  the  I>uleli.  In 
I5(»7  Hlie  retired  tn  Italy,  riehly  eiulowcd  by  the  kinj;,  and 
not  iinrejjretted  liy  the  peiiplc.  I),  at  Ortona  in  I5SU.  A 
fino  delineation  of  her  (character  and  iiistory  \a  found  in 
l>reseutfs  rhi/;,>  If. 

Mar'K*>>"*'l'*ville,  a  port  of  entry  of  AnnapoHHco.,  Nova 
S(.'otia.  on  the  May  uf  Kiindy.  exjiortw  IihIi,  a^riculturiLl 
prodnetH,  and  firewood  to  the  t'.  S.  It  has  a  H^htliouHe. 
Top.  about  .'JUO. 

Mnrgarrt'tn,  tp.  of  Krie  co.,  0.,  on  the  S.  phoro  of 
Sandusky  May.      Pop.  1(122. 

Mar'cnrrtvillo,  post  v.  nf  Delaware  en..  \.  Y..  23 
miles  IViim  l>rMii,  l;'p  miles  tVtiiii  K  inj;ston,  and  \\  miles 
frnni  Ihe  I'lster  and  Delaware  H.  U.  It  Iium  2  eluirehcs,  1 
weekly  newspajier,  0  stores.  2  hotels,  1  tannery,  a  larj^o 
oonpera^e,  a  foundry,  a  carriaKe  tnanufaetory,  and  the  va- 
rious industries  arc  well  rejiresented.  P">|).  about  -1^4. 
II.  T.  Mr.rKKit.  Kn.  "  I'rir.rTAiti  v\." 
Mnr^ar'ic  Acid  and  .Mnr^ariiio.  My  the  aetion  of 
potash  ctn  cyanide  of  eetyl  (niarjfaronitrile)  there  is  pro- 
duced, besides  eetylic  ether.  eelyli<'  aldehyde,  ammonia. 
and  otlier  products,  a  pr)tassic  salt  nf  an  arid  whi«di  has 
the  conip.isitinn  H<'i7ll;i:i' >„-.  intcnnediate  between  palmitic 
acitl.  IK'itilhiO-..,  and  stearic  arid.  IH'iHlbr.^'j.  This  acid 
exhibits  all  the  properties  of  a  jnire  fatty  acid.  It  melts 
at  JIl.'.l'^  ('..  and  cannot  be  resolvecl  into  aeids  (lifiorinp:  in 
nieltinjjitiiiiit.    This  is  the  unly  (iroeess  by  whicdi  marp;aric 

j  acid  can  lie  pre])ared.     The  acids  obtaincil  from  natural 

oils  and   fats  by    saponilieation,  to  which  the  name  and 

i  f(*rmula  of  mnrfxaric  acid  were  applieil.  were  mixtures  of 

stearic  acid  with  palmitic  acid  or  other  acids  cif  lower 
nieltiiifX-point.  Margarine,  the  tri-mar;;aratc  of  projienyl. 
the  y;lyceride  of  marj;aric  acid,  wbicli  wduld  be  the  neutral 
fat  of  this  acid,  has  not  Ijccn  prepared.  ( Fitr  further  in- 
formation with  regard  to  martjaric  aei<I  see  Ileintz,  i*o'j*j. 
Ann.,  cii.  272.)  The  so-called  inarparie  acid  and  marfjar- 
ine  of  natural  fats  were  announeeil  by  Chevreul  in  1S20. 
though  be  wa-s  not  then  fully  satisfied  that  the  acid  was 
not  a  mixture  of  stearic  aciil  with  some  acid  of  lower  melt- 
ing-jioiiit.  Many  other  chemists  announecd  the  discovery 
of  margaric  in  natural  fats  and  their  ]»rnducts  :  Varren- 
trapp  in  human  fat  and  in  the  products  of  the  dry  distilla- 
tion of  beef-suet.  lard.  oli\e  <iil,  etc.;  (lottlieb  in  goose- 
fat:  Tbtimson  and  "Wood  in  sliea-butter ;  Mr()meis  in  the 
jiroducts  of  oxidation  of  stearic  acid  and  by  the  action  of 
nitrie  acid  on  oleic  acid:  Uidtenbiicber  in  the  products  of 
the  dry  ilistillation  of  stearic  acid:  Anderson  in  (he  prod- 

j  nets  of  the  tlry  distillation   of  almond  oil   with   sulphur; 

I  Poleek.  Ticwy.  ami  others   among  the  products  td'  the  sa- 

'  ponitieation  or  dry   ilistillation   id'  wax.      Ileintz  in   1  S.i2 

and  subscijuent  years  published  the  results  of  investiga- 

j  tions  on  this  acid,  which  have  shown  that  none  of  the  aeids 

1  derived  from  natural  fats  or  oils  are  the  true  margarie  acid, 

\  but  simjdy  mixtures  of  stearic,  palmitic,  and  other  acids. 

I  (Sec  Watls's  Diet.,  iii.  S.M.)  0.  F.  ('iiAMH.Kn. 

iMar^ari'ta^  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  belonging 

I  to  A'ene/.uela.     Area.  441    square  miles.      Pop.  20.20t».     It 

is  high,  with  a  hot  but  healthy  climate,  and  ]iroduecs  rice, 

'  fruits,  poultry,  and  salt,  and  has  important  fisheries  ahmg 

its  coasts.  It  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  MitS.nnil  in 
the  sixteenth  century  it  was  very  famous  fuv  its  pearl  fish- 
eries, from  which  it  received  its  name,  the  Latin  word  »ifir- 
tfun'tn  signifying  a  •*  ]»earl."  These,  however,  lost  their  im- 
portance in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  have  now  ceased 
altogether. 

Mar'?:arite  [Or.  ^opyapinj«.  "pearl "].  or  Pearl  Mica, 
a  beautiful  mineral  crystallizing  in  the  trimctrie  pystem, 


with  niieaceouM  elenvnfco  nnd  n  pearly  hiitre,  conHiflinjc 
OKfiontially  of  a  niljeate  of  aluininii  and  lime.  It  Im  jft-ner- 
ally  found  aHHoeiuted  with  deposits  of  corundum  and  emery, 
aH  at  f'ticHti-r,  Muhh, 

Mar^KHtr,  a  neuiiort  town  of  Kn^lnnd*  on  the  lute  uf 
Thaiiet.  Kent  co..  Kiighiii'l.  It*  fisheries  are  [inportiint, 
hut  it  is  be.xt  known  jim  a  lii- hi<iniible  watiriiig  plu/.'e,  much 
frequented  during  the  f«iiniiner.      Pop.  I2,I).VI, 

JtIarKny%  the  Ftlin  fi'ffn'tmt.a  huniltome  liltle  tiger-cat 
of  tropieal  Americii.  When  taken  young  it  may  bedonieN- 
tieated.  and  is  highly  prized  iih  a  destroyer  of  rulit.  /, 
tif/rinoiilcH,  a  Kimilitr  Hpeeien,  in  culled  the  fiilfe  inar|^ny. 

Mareoliouth  f.MiWKs),  Pit.  D..  LI..D.,  b.  in  London. 
England.  Die.  :'.,  IH2(I,  (!f  .lewiF-h  parenlf;  wan  ennverled 
to  Clirif-tianity  in  youth;  Hludied  at  Trinity  College,  lliib 
lin  ;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  Kngland  iHfl,  and  after 
holding  beneficcH  in  Liverpoid,  (thiHnevin,  and  Kibhirc, 
becramt;  asMislaiit  minister  of  SI.  Paul's.  Onslow  Square, 
Kensington.  He  has  written  niueli  upon  the  religioiiH 
prospeets  of  the  .Jewish  raee,  eontributed  to  ('a^KcMV  lHhte 
iJirtionart/,  wrote  a  Hinlnri/  of  the  JewK  ( 12  volt*.),  Hithhht- 
icnl  Hi  rinrnentirH  uf  thr.  Ol'l  Tmlanient  ('2  voln.),  and  exe- 
cuted a  revision  of  the  authorized  translation  of  the  Old 
TcHtainent. 

Marhci'nckc  (Phii.m'p  Kosrap),  b.  May  I,  I'fiO,  at 
Ilildesheim,  in  Hanover;  studied  at  tiottingen,  and  be- 
came professor  of  the<tlogy  in  iHdft  at  Eriangen.  in  IKIM»  at 
Heidelberg,  in  ISJ!  iil  Berlin,  where  he  was  also  appointed 
])astor  of  Trinity  (diurcdi.  and  where  he  'i.  May  .'II.  IsKi. 
One  oC  his  prineipal  works  is  liis  (iruntllunrn  ilrr  r/irlnt- 
lirh'-n  lh„fm<illh\  <if  which  the  first  edition  (lHl9l  is  ba^ed 
on  the  jdiilosophy  of  Seliclling,  the  second  (Im27j  on  that 
of  Hegel.  The  attempt  to  mediate  a  full  harmony  between 
the  data  of  science  and  Ihe  doctrines  of  Christianity  by 
raising  both  into  a  higher,  ideal,  speculative  sphere,  the 
sphere  of  truth,  i-*  here  undertaken  with  great  ingenuily. 
but  the  enthii^iasiri  witli  whi(di  the  book  was  received  has 
now  waned,  and  the  standpoint  fr(»m  which  Murheineke 
wrote  his  phibisophieal  works,  and  even  his  sermons,  haip 
been  given  u]»  as  barren.  His  (ifx>  fn'rfitc  i{rr  IhHUvhtm 
lifi/ornutiiun  (4  vols,,  |S1(;-;J4)  is  of  lasting  worth. 

Mari'a  Christiana,  b.  at  Naides  Apr.  27.  ISOC.  a  daugh- 
ter of  Francis  1..  king  of  the  'two  Sicilies,  was  married. 
Dec.  II.  1H21*.  to  Ferdinand  VII..  king  of  Spain,  his  fourth 
\vife.  On  Mar.  2'.*,  ls;;o.  when  the  queen  declared  herself 
pregnant,  the  king  abolished  the  Salie  law  of  inheritanee. 
to  which  the  Hourbons  had  conformed,  and  according 
to  which  only  the  male  members  of  the  family  could 
inherit  the  throne,  and  reintroduced,  by  a  pragmatic  i-anc- 
tion,  the  old  t'astilian  law.  aceor^Ung  to  which  the  crown 
could  he  inheritcti  iilso  by  females.  On  Oct.  HI.  is;;u.  the 
queen  bore  a  ibiughter,  Isabella  (afterwards  Queen  Isa- 
bella II.).  ami  immediately  the  court  and  the  country  bo- 
came  divided  into  two  parties,  the  Carlists  and  the  Chris- 
tinos.  the  former  headed  by  Don  Carlos,  brother  to  the 
king,  heir-presumjitivc  to  tlte  throne  according  to  the  .'^alic 
law.  and  supported  by  the  rUramontane  clergy  and  Iho 
absolutists — the  latter  headed  by  Maria  Christina,  vindi- 
cating the  throne  ftir  her  daughter  according  to  the  prag- 
matic sanction,  ami  supported  by  the  liberals.  Ou  the 
death  of  the  king  (Sept.  2it.  IS.i;!)  the  twu  parlies  took  up 
arms,  and  a  civil  war  commenced  which  lasted  till  1H40, 
devostating  the  country  and  demoralizing  the  people. 
Meanwhile.  Maria  Christina,  who  was  appointed  regent 
during  the  minority  of  Isabella  II..  soon  lost  the  jiopu- 
larity  she  hail  gained  by  her  alliance  with  the  liberals.  She 
was  intrinsically  indifierent  in  p<ditical  matters,  but  her 
instincts  were  absolutist  rather  than  constitulional.  Her 
subserviency  to  the  policy  of  Louis  Philippe  placed  her  in 
opposition  to  the  progressists  or  radicals,  who  found  much 
sympathy  in  England:  and  her  personal  relations  gave 
general  scandal ;  she  bore  ten  children  to  one  Fernando 
Munoz.  a  member  of  her  body-guard,  created  duke  of 
Kianzares,  to  whom  she  was  not  publicly  married  until  Oct. 
LS.  1S44.  On  Oct.  12.  1S40,  she  was  compelled  to  abdicate 
the  regency  to  Espartero  and  leave  the  country.  She  re- 
sided for  some  years  in  Paris,  but  returned  after  the  fall 
of  Espartero  in  1^44  to  Spain,  and  nlthongh  Isabella  II, 
had  been  declared  of  age  in  iSlii,  Maria  conlinueii  to  med- 
dle with  the  government,  until  she  wa«  once  more  ex- 
pelled in  lSa4.  For  ten  years  she  lived  in  France.  Italy, 
and  England,  returned  in  IStVt  to  Spain,  from  whence,  by 
the  revolution  which  dethroned  Queen  Isabella,  she  was 
again  expelled  in  ISCS.      D.  Aug.  22,  1S78. 

Maria  liOuisa^  b.  Mar.  12.  1701.  a  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Francis  I,  of  Austria:  was  married  Apr.  2.  ISllt. 
at  Paris,  to  Napoleon  1..  who  had  obtained  a  divorce  from 
his  wife,  the  empress  .Tosophinc.  for  the  sake  of  this  con- 
nection with  .Vuslria.  and  bore  him  a  son  Mar.  2ii,  1811. 
During  the  campaigns  of  1S12  and  1813  sbewa?  appointed 
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[lit  colleae  at  nome  in  i.j"i,   «»=  u.io.  .....^.  ~ -■ 

Jivimty  in  Sicily  and  in  Paris:  settled  at  Toledo  :  wrote 
eatise,  De  lU.jc  et  Iteijis  L^tiluHone  (15i)'J).  which   was 


recent,  and  her  actions  under  the  difficult  circumstances 
were  marked  bv  ability  and  dignity.  She  was  not  allowed 
to  follow  her  husband  when  he  abdicated  and  went  to  blba. 
She  took  up  her  residence  in  Schiinbrunn,  near  \  lenna, 
where  «he  remained  also  during  the  Hundred  Days.  By 
the  Peace  of  Paris.  Parma,  Piaccnza,  and  Guastalla  were 
given  to  her,  and.she  governed  them  quietly  for  more  than 
thirty  years  .\fter  the  death  of  Napoleon  she  contracted 
a  iiia'rriage  with  Count  Nieppcrg.  to  w_hom  she  bore  several 
children."    D.  at  Vienna  Dec.  IS,  1847. 

Maria'na  (.Jian),  b.  at  Talavera,  Spain,  in  1536 ;  edu- 
cited  at  the  University  of  Alcala ;  joined  the  Society  of 
Jesus  at  an  early  age  ;  became  professor  of  theology  in  the 
Jesuit  college  at  Rome  in  Lifil ;  was  afterward  a  lecturer 
on  d 

a  treati^i>,  *^^  "■:/-  -•  ---.v  -  r  ■*     •     ♦■« 

burned  by  the  hangman  in  Paris  on  account  of  its  justin 
cation  of  tyrannicide;  published  various  works  on  theo- 
logical and  political  topics,  and  a  H!.u„-<i  "/  \P'"''  (l^«-- 
1609),  tr.inslated  into  English  by  Steevens  (1699).     D.  at 
Toledo  Feb.  6,  102a. 

Mariaii'na,  city  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Minaa 
r.eraes,  was  originally  founded  by  gold-miners,  and  was  a 
busy  and  even  noisy  place.  .Since  the  mines  ceased  to  be 
worked  the  town  has  greatly  declined,  and  it  now  derives 
its  sole  importance  from  being  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and 
some  educational  institutions.     Pop.  about  7000. 

Marianna,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Jackson  co.,  Fla  ,  60  miles 
N  W  of  Tallahassee.  It  has  2  academies,  i  churches,  1 
newspaper,  and  1  hotel.  Principal  business,  farming.  Pop. 
663.  Geo.  A.  Baltzell,  Ed.  "Makianna  Courier. 

Marianne  Islands.     See  Ladroses. 
Mari'aThere'sa,b.  at  Vienna  May  13.1717.  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  einl)cror  Charles  VI. :  was  declared  sole  heir  of  all 
the  possessions  of  the  house  of  H.apsburg  by  the  Pragmatic 
S  »scTio\  ( which  see ).  and  married  (Feb.  12. 1736)  to  Francis 
Stephen,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany.     On.  the  death  of  her 
father  (Oct.  20, 1740)  she  ascended  the  throne,  and  on  Nov. 
21  in  the  same  year  appointed  her  husband  co-regent,  but 
\n  spite  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  claims  to  various  parts 
of  her  inheritance  were  raised  immediately  from  different 
sides,  a  formidable  alliance  was  formed  against  her  between 
Spain,  France,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Prussia,  and  the  Aus- 
■  trian  War  of  SrcoEssiox  (which  see)  was  opened  by  the 
invasion  of  Silesia  bv  Frederick  II.     The  heroic  resolute- 
ness of  the  young  empress,  however,  and  the  chivalrous 
enthu^iiasm  of  the  Hungarian  people,  saved  her  crown,  and 
by  the  Peace  of  Ai.K-la-Chapelle  (Oct.   18,  1748)  she  lost 
only  Parma  and  Piaccnza  to  Spain  and  Silesia  to  Prussia, 
while  her  husband  was  recognized  as  emperor  of  Ciermany. 
But  the  loss  of  Silesia  she  could  never  forget.     In  1753, 
Prince  Kaunitz,  in  whom  the  empress  soon  learnt  to  put 
entire  confidence,  became  Austrian  chancellor,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded  in   forming   an    alliance  between  Austria.  France. 
Saxony,  ami  Russia  for  the  humiliation  of  Prussia.    Maria  ', 
Theresa  even  stooped  so  far,  in  order  to  get  revenge  on 
Frederick  11.,  as  to  write  a  letter  to  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour and  address  her  as  "  My  dear  cousin."   But  the  Seven 
Yf.ar.s'  War  (which  see),  although  conducted  by  Austria 
with  great  vigor  and  some  success,  brought  no  result ;  the 
Peace  of  Hubcrtsburg  (Feb.  15.  1763)  left  Silesia  a  Prus- 
sian iiossession.     On  Aug.  18,  1765,  the  cmiieror  Francis  I. 
died,  and  Maria  Theresa  now  took  her  eldest  son,  Joseph, 
as  co-regent.     His  policy  was  decidedly  one  of  aggrandize- 
ment, and  it  was  probably  due  to  his  influence  that  she  par- 
ticipated, though  not  until  she  received  the  consent  of  the 
pniie,  in  the  first  i.artition  of  Poland  (Aug.  5,  1772).  which 
brought  (ralicia  and  Ludomeria  under  the  .•iu.strian  domin- 
ion. Turkey  was  compelled  to  cede  Bukowina  ( Feb.  25, 1  777 ), 
but  the  )>lan  of  annexing  Bavaria  was  foiled,  and  the  Aus- 
trian influence  in  (Icrniany  received  a  severe  check  by  the 
formation  of  the  so-called  Flirninihiaul  under  the  auspices 
of  Frederick  II.     In  the  interior  her  government  was  suc- 
cessful, and  marked  with  great  energy  and  wisdom.     The 
finances,  the  weakest  point  in  the  Austrian  luuisclwdd.  were 
improved  by  the  emperor  and  Count  lluugwitz.   The  army, 
an    inellcctive    and    disorderly    mob,   was    organized    and 
strengtheneil  by  Joseph  an<l  Counf  Lasey.     Servitude  and 
torture  were  abolished,  a  number  of   schools  of  difl'crent 
grades  cstaldished,  and  a  better  criminal  code  was  intro- 
duced :  which  improvements  were  jinrlly  due  to  the  exer- 
tions of  Van  Swicten.     Although  she  was  herself  a  ])iou« 
Cuthcdic.  iiii.l  not  disjiosed  to  hi-  indulgent  to  her  Protestant 
subjects,  »he  liiid  iin  open  eye  for  the  infamous  abuses  of 
the    Roman  Church,  and  s"to|iped    them  at  many  jioints. 
She  forbade  the  priests  to  be  present  at  the  making  of 
wills.  an<l  any  person,  ma'e  or  female,  to  take  monaslio 
vows  before  their  twcntv  filth   year,  and  in  1773  sho  ex- 
pelled the  Jesuits.     1).  at   Vienna  Nov.  20,  1780.  leaving 
four  eons,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Joseph  11.,  succeeded  hor, 


and  six  daughters,  of  whom  the  next  to  the  youngest  was 
Marie  Antoinette. 

Mari'aville,  tp.  of  Hancock  co..  Me.,  12  miles  N.  of 
Ellsworth.      Pop.  309. 

Marico'pa,  county  of  Arizona,  bounded  E.  by  New  Mex- 
ico ami  S.  by  the  (iila  River.  Estimated  area,  14,500  square 
miles.  It  contains  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  lands  which 
when  irrigated  are  productive.  It  is  in  part  mountainous. 
Cap.  Phffini.x.     Constituted  since  the  census  of  1870. 

Marico'pas,  or  Coco-Maricopas,  an  Indian  tribe 
of  Arizona  belonging  to  the  Pueblo  family,  living  with  the 
Pimos  upon  a  joint  reservation  of  100  square  miles  ex- 
tending on  both  sides  of  the  Gila  River,  about  150  miles 
above  Its  mouth.  Their  language  is  very  difi'erent  from 
that  of  the  Pimos,  but  otherwise  the  Maricopas  have  all 
the  characteristics  of  close  affinity  to  them,  as  well  as  to 
the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  all  being  probably 
descended  from  the  ancient  people  of  the  rock-habitations 
in  the  Colorado  V,alley.  They  are  semi-civilized,  agricul- 
tural, and  pacific,  living  in  comfortable  huts,  employing 
artificial  irrigation,  spinning  and  weaving  cotton,  making 
pottery,  and  plaiting  baskets.  Their  language  resembles 
that  of  the  Yumas.  They  occupy  two  villages,  are  rapidly 
decreasing,  and  number  little  more  than  300  souls. 

Marico'pa  Wells,  post-v.  of  Pima  co.,  Ara.,  105  miles 
N.  W.  of  Tucson. 

Marie'   Antoinette',    the   fifth   daughter  of  Maria 
Theresa  and  Francis   I.,  b.  at  Vienna  Nov.  2,  1755,  and 
married  at  Versailles  May  16,  1770,  to  the  dauphin  (after- 
wards   Louis    XVI.),    to    whom    she    bore    four   children, 
of  whom  two  died  in  infancy :  the  other  two  were  Louis 
XVII.  and  the  duchess  of  Angoulcme.     Her  position  at  the 
French  court  was  difficult  from  the  very  first,  and  it  soon 
became  dangerous.     There  was  a  difference  of  character 
between  her  and  the  people  among  which  she  had  come  to 
live  which  proved  fatal  in  the  end.     Her  morals  were  per- 
fectly pure  and  her  heart  full  of  noble  and  generous  in- 
stincts.    But  she  felt  a  haughty  independence  of  etiquette,, 
ceremonies,  public  opinion,  etc.,  and  in  her  character  gay 
levity  and  impulsive  caprices  were  singularly  mixed  up 
with"  innocence,  virtue,   and  elevated  purposes.      At  the 
French   court   every   vice   was   comiuitted.   but  none  was 
shown  ;  an  elegant'hypocrisy  covered  the  rottenness.    But 
it  was  evident  that  such  a  character  under  such  circum- 
stances could  not  escape  slander  and  intrigue,  and  after 
the   affair   of    the    "diamond    necklace"    (see    Lamotte, 
Countess  he)   in   1785  the  young  queen  Was  completely 
overwhelmed  and  ruined  by  them.     The  indolence  of  her 
husband  and  the  desperateness  of  affairs  compelled  her  to 
meddle  with  politics,  for  which  she  had  no  interest  and  no 
ambition.     And  again  the  character  of  her  husband  pre- 
vented him   from  following  her  influence,   the  result    of 
which  circumstance  was  a  series  of  half  measures  which 
became  blunders,  and  of  violence  which  ended  in  weak 
submission.     At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  she  was 
actually  hated  by  the  French  people,  and  after  the  unfor- 
tunate "at  tempt  at  flight  (June  21.  1701 )  her  doom  was  cer- 
tain.    But  her  character  developed  with  the  situation,  and 
under  the  horrors  which  surrounded  her  she  grew  heroic. 
Although  broken  both  in  body  and  mind,  when  placed  after 
a  long  imprisonment   before  the   Revolutionary  Tribunal 
(Oct.  Ts,  1793)  she  flung  back  the  accusation  of  having  se- 
duced her  own  son  with  an  indignation  which  made  every 
heart  in  the  room  tremble:  and  during  the  two  hours'  ride 
to  the  scaffold  on  Oct.  16,  between  rows  of  stern  soldiers 
and  under  the  execrations  of  a  furicms  mob,  she  preserved 
her  dio-nify  to  the  last.  (.See  Mcnwirca,  by  Weber  (1822), 
Lafonf  d'.\usonne  (1824),  Mde.  Cauipan  (1826),  and  ilh- 
toirc,  by  Goncourt  (1859).) 

Marie  de  Medicis,  b.  at  Florence  Apr.  26,  1573,  a 
daughter  of  Francis  I.,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  ;  was  mar- 
ried Dec.  16,  1600.  to  lleiiiy  IV.,  king  of  France,  to  whom 
she  bore  in  the  next  year  a  son.  afterwards  Louis  XIII. 
She  was  beautiful,  passionate,  anibilious.  but  singularly 
low  and  mean:  Henry  always  avoided  her,  and  she  was  not 
crowned  until  the  day  before  his  assassination  (May  13, 
1610).  From  this  time  she  conducted  the  government 
together  with  her  favorites,  the  Coiicinis.  till  the  con- 
si, iracy  (,f  l)c  Luvncs  (Apr.  14,  1617),  after  which  she  was 
eonfinc'd  in  the  castle  of  Blois.  On  ihe  death  of  I)c  Luynes 
(Dec.  H.  1621)  sho  returned  to  the  c(uiit  and  took  her 
place  in  the  king's  council,  having  been  reconciled  to  him 
by  Richelieu  :  but,  jealous  of  the  growing  iiower  of  tho 
now  minister,  sho  began  intriguing  against  him,  too,  aiid 
was  sunt  once  more  from  the  court  in  1630,  and  confined  in 
the  castle  ni  Coiupii'gne.  Thence  she  escaped,  wandered 
several  years  in  Kngland  and  the  Netherlands,  dying  at 
Colognc'july  3.  1612.  in  miserable  circumstances. 

Mane'  Galantc',  one  of  tho  Lessor  Antilles,  in  the 
West  Indies,  belonging  to  Franco.     Area,  60  square  miles. 
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ric^,   1   hott'l,   iitid 
Ens.  "  JoritNAL." 


r<>l>.  \2,it)n.     It  is  hi^h,  with  Hteop  noiiHtii,  and  Hiirroiindod  I 

with  (iunil  vt'vt'n.  The  moII  Ih  furtilf,  but  ikiluplud  only  to  I 
till-  i-iiltiviilicii  III'  eofVci;  mid  cnlloti  ;  nitii- witter  miumI  he  j 
;;iLtlifi<'d  in  liujftj  ciHturiiM.     lVini;i]»iiI  town.  Jtu^^ht-tt-Tru. 

IVIari'cnbiKl,  hmulII   town   nl'   llulirniiii.  )>i<*tiin'''(|ur'ly 
Kltiiiili'tl  iiiiH.il^'  Hrindcd  hillH    (it    KIi    fli-vntion  nf  lilM'll  ri*i;t,    ■ 
iind  niiidi  tVci|ur>nt(;d  U8  a  wutiMiii^iiliicu  tmd  on  ttccouut 
of  ill*  Hiilinc  MprlnKH.     I'op.  nbout  imm. 

IHari'iMllMTC  town  of  (Icmiuny.  in  the  kinirdoni  of  [ 
Su.MMiy.  niiirMiriii-rui'("<  linen,  laci>,  iind  vtniw  pliiitintC.  'hhI  I 
liu''  lii-li  ciipiKT  and  iron  inini'M  in  ilr«  vicinity,      INip.  .M?;''.  | 

.>Iuri't>iil»iirf;,  town  of  PruMHia,  27  mile.-*  S.  K.  of 
l>iuil/jc.  ItH  i-ar«tti!,  a  nia^niriccnt  and  ini|iiiHinK  cdifn'i; 
iif  (Milliir  ari'liitt'ctiiix'.  waH  urcntcd  from  l27(Wo  ['M\  by  the 
kninbtn  of  the*  Tfiitonic  oriliT,  whowu  Kriuid  niaHturrt  ro- 
widi'd  hcru  for  .•'cvi-ral  t'onturiow.      I'op.  S2.'{;'). 

Illiiri'rii\vrr«l«>r,  <ily  of  I'ruH.Hiu.  th«  capital  of  the 
prii\  inco  of  W'chL  PrunHia,  at  tlu*  (ronllncnco  of  tlic  \'i»«tnla 
Hint  tbu  No^at.  It  in  a  IianiUoinc  city,  with  many  fine 
buildinf(r<,  ainoii^  wliich  itt  the  ciitholrul  friirri  the  thir- 
tiTiitli  century,  and  the  castle  Iniilt  by  the  knij;htH  oi  tlio 
'rctitoiiic  ftrder  in  tlie  fourteenth  century.  It  has  many 
bi'iH-\oU-nt  uiid  c'lueationat  institutionH,  and  Home  nianu- 
faelurcH.      I'lip.  7  I  71*. 

I>lfiri<'nzrir,  or  itlarinzcll,  a  v.  of  AuHtria,  in  the 
province  of  Styriii,  has  ii  haiidsonu'  (;Iiurch  with  a  eelc- 
brated  picture  of  the  Holy  \'irf;in,  annually  v in! ted  by 
more  Ihan  11)0.000  pil^'rims.      Pop.  000. 

Mu'rii's,  county  of  S.  Centrul  Missouri.  Area,  480 
Hipmre  niilerf.  It  is  rout;b  and  heavily  wooded,  with  fer- 
tile valleys.  Iron,  eopper,  and  hjad  ore-s  exist  in  the  liills. 
The  e<iunly  is  traversed  by  the  (laHconado  Uivor.  (iraiii 
is  eultiviited.     t'ap.  Vienna.     Pop.  5yiO. 

Marie'  Saline',  tp.  of  Ashley  co..  Ark.     Pop.  (ofl. 

Mariet'ta,  po.'*t-v..  cap.  of  Cobb  eo..  (!a..  2  miles  from 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  on  the  AVestern  and  Atlantii-  K.  It.,  ^0 
miles  N.  of  Atlanta,  has  4  ehurehes,  I  female  eoIlej;e,  1 
mule  aeademy,  1  newsjiaper,  I  savinj;s  bank,  several  lafKc 
steam-niills,  I  pajier-mill,  several  fact 
stores.      Pop.  I88.S.     Ni:al  &  Masskv 

Mariettaf  post-v.  of  Morris  tp..  Fulton  co.,  111.,  on  the 
TobMlu  Peoria  and  Warsaw  K.  K.     Pop.  110. 

Marietta,  post-tp.  of  Marshall  co.,  la.     Pop.  iDO.'j. 

Marietta,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  \Vasliin;;(i)n  en..  O..  on 
tlie  Ohio  Ki\  cr  ut  tlie  mouth  nf  the  Muskinjjiim  Uivcr,  uml 
tlie  (erniinus  of  the  Miirictta  and  Cincinnati  and  the  Mari- 
etta Pittsburg  and  Cleveland  K.  Rs.,  IJSO  miles  from  Pilts- 
burff.  into  from  Cincinnati  by  water.  115  miles  from  Colum- 
bus, and  17.)  miles  from  Cleveland  by  rail,  ha.s  '.i  news- 
papers, ait  iialleiies.  tine  city-hall,  15  churclies.  a  children's 
home,  line  publie-sehool  buildinj^s,  <uie  oi  the  leading  v.oU 
leges  of  the  West,  with  a  library,  4  banks,  I  large  rolling- 
mill,  li  llouring,  .'{  planing,  and  2  saw  mills.  2  carriage  and 
hub  faetorie-',  a  large  bucket-factory,  1  e.\tensive  chair- 
factory,  lockworks,  0  raaehine-?hops,  Ii  hollow-ware  foun- 
dries, (1  tanneries,  I  glue-factory.  2  breweries,  1  boatyard, 
I  woollen-inill,  1  spike-mill,  car-shops,  and  .")  oil-refineries. 
It  is  in  the  great  oil-region  of  Obn)  and  AVest  Virginia, 
and  within  a  few  miles  of  ricli  iron  and  eoal  ileposits.  Pop. 
of  eity,  5218;  of  tp.,  exclusive  of  city.  2007. 

E.  H.  Alukumas,  En.  "  Keoister." 

Marietta,  post-b.  of  Laneastor  eo.,  Pa.,  on  the  Sus- 
(luelianna  Uiver,  the  Pennsylvania  Centnil  R.  R..  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Canal.  25  miles  E.  of  Harrisburg  and  81 
miles  W.  of  Philadelphia,  has  five  furnaces.  I  rolling-mill. 
I  foundry  and  macnin e-shop,  1  large  hitllow-ware  and 
enamelling  works,  '.i  saw  aiol  planing  mills,  ."»  lumber- 
yards. 2  banks,  a  new  town- hall,  a  new  market -bouse, 
hotels,  stores,  and  1  weekly  newspaper.  It  is  the  Eastern 
market  for  all  the  timber  and  lumber  brought  down  the 
river,  and  during  the  lumber  season  most  of  the  men  are 
engaged  as  pilots  on  the  river  from  here  to  Port  r>eposit. 
Pop.  21107.  Pkriv  p.  8t  ho(  K,  En.  "  UKr.isTKii." 

Marietta,  post-tp.  of  Crawford  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  452. 

Marietta  College,  Marietta.  0..  was  chartered  in 
is;i5.  and  its  first  class  was  graduated  in  lSo8,  The  first 
faculty  were  all  graduates  of  Xew  England  colleges,  and 
in  its  course  «if  stmly  and  general  arrangements  the  college 
has  adhered  to  the  Xew  England  type.  No  aid  has  been 
received  from  the  State,  but  the  institution  has  been  wholly 
sustained  by  private  liberality.  The  citizens  of  .Marietta 
have  given  largely  and  frequently.  The  largest  donor  is 
Douglas  Putnam.  Esq..  of  Marietta,  who  has  given  ^4ii. 000. 
and  has  pledged  .^.'.O.llHO  additional.  Col.  .T.din  Mills  has 
given  about  .'<25.0iMl.  These  two  gentlemen  have  been 
trustees  from  the  founding  of  the  eollego.  Many  others 
have  given  in  sums  of  $5000  and  upward.  The  apparatus 
connected  with  the  department  of  physics  and  chemistry 


buH  been  recunlly  larK«ly  incrcimed.    Tbo  c'ullo|;o  cabinvt 

oontiiiiiM  over  I(l,tl00  ftpeeiinenn  of  iiiineruU,  ahvlln,  vUr. ; 
lier^idu"  which  there  in  I  be  \iiluuble  (-iibinet  of  the  lutt  iJr. 
S,  P.  IJildrulii,  which,  with  nuinu  500  volumes,  he  ^ave  to 
tbo  erdlogu  Home  yeiiri)  itinev.  'i'he  number  of  voluinei<  in 
the  eidlegu  and  Moeiety  lihrarieM  in  25,000.  A  building  for 
the  variolic  librarieM  hai«  jiiHt  been  er<-cted  by  the  alumni 
of  the  eollegr.  Tlu;  M  bole  number  of  inflrui-lorp  ip  t-iglil. 
of  whom  on<;-half  ar4^  griiduat«'M  (»f  the  eollege,  ntid  the 
ollicrM  are  from  Williamn.  Amheritt,  Vnlv,  and  Princeton. 
The  prt'MideiilH  have  been  Rev.  Joel  11,  Linitley,  I>.  J>., 
from  lH:i5  to  I8HI;  Rev.  Henry  Smith,  I>.  Ii,.  from  \HU', 
to  IH55;  Rev.  Israel  W.  AndrewK,  IJ,  !».,  from  |H55  to  the 
|>resent  time.  Ihhaki.  W.  A.'initKWH. 

Mariettc'  (Aicjistk  Eikmaum).  known  an  MAnirrrK 
IJi;v,  b.  at  lIoiilogne-sur-.Mer  l-'eb.  II.  |H2I  :  fittidlcd  in  the 
college  of  Itoiilogne,  in  which  he  iM^Mime  nn  instructor  ; 
wiiH  early  a  Ntudent  of  andiii'ology  ;  cntere«l  the  Egyptian 
museum  at  the  Eoiivre  |S|H;  wa»  Kent  in  IM50  «n  a  ceien- 
tifn;  mission  to  lOgypt  :  was  afti-rwardi*  inadi'  inspector- 
general  find  keeper  "d'  the  nalioiial  mr>nuinent'<  in  Egypt, 
and  keeper  of  the  museum  at  Roulak.  lie  Iuim  innde  triuny 
impfu'tant  nrchjrological  <liseoveries,  ami  ban  piiblinhed 
novernl  volumes  and  reports  relating  to  liis  labor  in  KgypL 

Mari<''ville,  postv..  cap.  <if  R(»nville  co..  Qiiebee, 
Cana>bi,  lias  a  large  trade  in  produce,  and  is  in  a  good 
agricultural  region.      Pop.  jjbout  000, 

MariKliu^no,  town  of  Southern  ItJtly,  in  the  province 
of  Caserta,  near  Xola.  It  in  a  walled  town,  and  has  a 
castlu  with  towers,  moat,  drawbridge,  etc.  Its  one  fine 
chundi  contains  some  gooil  pictures.  This  town  suffered 
severely  from  an  eruption  of  A'usuviUR  in  IC'I,  und  again 
in  I70;f,     Pop.  in  Is7l,  10,215. 

Mar'if^oltl,  a  popular  name  for  various  yellow-flowered 
plants,  but  especially  for  those  of  the  genera  Tffft^ten  and 
Cithwlulu,  of  the  order  Compositie.  The  so-called  African 
and  French  nmrigolds  are  of  the  first-mentioned  genus. 
Roth  arc  South  American.  The  true  marigold  {(^nUmiiiht 
tijflt'.innliH),  indigenous  to  the  S.  of  Europe,  has  long  been 
cultivated  in  gardens,  and  is  iirixed  in  domestic  medicine. 
It  is  sometimes  employed  in  flavoring  soups. 

Maril'la,  post-tp.  of  Manistee  eu.,  Mich.     Pop.  120. 

Marilln,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Eric  co.,  N.  Y.,  9  milcsi  S. 
of  Alden  R.  R.  Station.     Pop.  of  v.  250;  of  tp.  1804. 

Marin',  county  of  California,  bounded  W.  by  the  Pa- 
cilie  Ocean  and  E.  by  San  Pablo  Bay.  It  is  mountainous 
and  hilly,  witii  very  fertile  valleys.  Cattle,  wool,  dairy 
products,  grain,  and  hay  are  important  staple.'*.  The 
manufactures  include  paper  an<l  bricks.  Area,  5U0  square 
miles.     Cap.  San  Rafael.      Pop.  6'J0:t. 

Mari'na,  or  Malintzin,  b.  about  1505.  daughter  of  a 
Mexican  chief;  in  childhooil  sidd  into  slavery:  became 
afrcjuainted  with  the  .Mexican  and  Spanish  languages,  und 
as  interpreter  was  i)f  great  iu-*sistanee  to  Cortez.  by  whom 
she  had  a  son  who  was  prominent  in  the  colonial  history; 
married  a  Spanish  officer,  whom  she  survived:  d.  at  Jal- 
juin.  Tehuantepec,  where  her  burial-place  is  still  shown. 
(See  Prescott's  CotufUCHt  t*/  Mexico,  bk.  ii.) 

Marinc%  post-v.  of  Madison  co..  111.,  8  miles  N.  E.  of 
Troy.     Pop.  S5S. 

Marine,  tp.  of  Washington  co..  .Minn.     Pop.  Ifi08. 

Marine  City,  post-v.  of  Ciittrellville  tp.,  St.  Clair  co., 
Mich,  on  the  St.  Clair  River.  7  miles  below  St.  Clair,  and 
opposite  Sombra,  Canada,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
ferry.     It  has  an  active  trade.     P»q).  1240. 

Marine  Gine.    See  (Jlik.  MAKiSR.nDd  Ixdia-Ri  Rnrn. 

Marine  Insurance*  See  Issi;raxce,  bv  J.  Wii.nEn 
Mav. 

Marine  Mills,  post-v.  of  Washington  co..  Minn.,  in 
Marine  tp..  on  the  St.  Croi.x  River,  12  miles  X.  of  istill- 
water.     Lumber  is  manufactured. 

Marine'o,  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Palermo, 
in  a  grain,  vine,  and  olive-bearing  district,  about  15  miles 
S.  of  the  city  of  Palermo.  In  a  little  country  church  near 
Marineo  arc  some  very  fine  frescoes  tif  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Ficuzza.  an  old  feudal  seat  and  a  fav<trite  summer 
retreat  of  Ferdinan<l  HI.,  is  in  this  neighborhood.  Pop. 
in  IS72,  8»t91. 

Mariner's  Compass.    Pec  Compass. 

Marines,  U.  S.  Corps  of.  Considered  in  the  light 
of  infantry  serving  afloat,  marines  are.  as  a  distinct  e<trp«. 
coeval  with  navies.  .Vmong  tlie  tJrceks  they  were  kno^vn 
as  p/jiVj.if.f,  a  class  described  by  historians  as  the  fighting 
men  who  served  exclusively  on  board  shijts  of  war.  Though 
armed  like  the  infantry  on  shore,  they  were  yet  distinct 
from  the  land  troops,  anil  entirely  unlike  the  rowers  or 
marinors  who  served  in  tbo  fleet.     The  nuuiborof  epibaue 
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assigned  to  each  vessel  bore  about  the  same  proportion  to 
the  crew  aa  the  number  of  marines  to  the  crew  of  a  modern 
man-of-war.  In  the  Roman  navy  marines  were  styled 
f.'lasst'arit  niilites.  In  the  early  history  of  the  English  navy 
we  read  of  raen-at-arms  still  serving  afloat,  their  armor 
and  weapons  differing  but  little  from  those  of  the  ancients. 
The  iScandinavians  called  them  Ixit-knrler  or  sea-soldiers 
— that  is,  carls,  or  sturdy  fellows,  who  fought  in  boats. 
Later  they  were  called  sitpra-stifloitett,  a  word  still  pre- 
served in  the  Spanish  sobrrtinh'fiite.  The  (Jenoese  cross- 
bowmen,  the  best  marines  of  the  period,  wore  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  employed,  and  very  highly  esteemed,  in  the 
English  navy.  In  Aug.,  1387,  iSir  Henry  Percy  {"Gun- 
powder Percy")  was  appointed  "captain  of  all  the  men- 
at-arms  and  archers  of  the  fleet."  He  was,  in  fact,  com- 
mandant of  marines. 

With  the  introduction  and  gradual  increase  of  naval 
ordnance  the  occupation  of  men-at-arms  afloat  passed 
away.  The  earliest  employment  of  marines  under  their 
present  form  was  in  16J3,  when  Admiral  lilake  embarked 
a  number  of  soldiers  to  act  as  small-arms  men  (Schom- 
berg's  Chronolngif,  vol.  i.  p.  51)  in  the  battle  with  Von 
Tromp  ofi"  Portland.  Subsequently,  in  1604,  troops  from 
the  line  were  detailed  for  service  afloat,  and  came  to  be 
called  ninn'ne  RuIdierH  or  nmriiiet.  (Grose's  Mititarif  An- 
tifjnitieni  '>/  the  Engh'sh  Ari>}ij.)  For  good  conduct  in  battle, 
but  more  particularly  for  steadfast  loyalty  during  the  great 
mutinies  in  the  fleet  at  the  Nore  and  at  Spithead.  they 
were,  in  general  orders  dated  Apr.  20,  1802,  styled  "  royal 
marines." 

Much  has  been  written  by  English  naval  offieers  in  favor 
of  marines,  and  since  their  permanent  organization  serious 
difficulties  have  almost  invariably  followed  the  attempts 
to  substitute  for  them  land-troops.  (See  McArthur  on 
Militnr^i    and    Nnrn!    Cunrts-mnrtial,    Appen.,    vol.    i.    pp. 

421.  etc.:  also  Ekin's  Nfo-al  BatUm,  p.  162.  For  an  able 
discussion  on  the  value  of  the  modern  royal  marine  see 

Jonnml  of  the  linifnl  United  Serrire  fntttitutt'nn,  vol.  XV.  p. 
486.  Apr.  24.  1S71,  paper  by  (Ten.  Sehnmberg.  R.  M.  A.) 

The  U.  S.  marine  corps  was  first  established  by  the  act  of 
Congress  of  Nov^.  10.  1775,  authorizing  the  enlistment  of 
two  battalions,  to  be  styled  "  first  and  second  battalions 
of  marines."  After  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitu- 
tion and  the  reconstruction  of  the  navy,  the  marine  corps 
was  again  called  into  existence  by  the  act  of  July  11,  1798, 
''establishing  and  organizing  a  marine  corps."  By  this 
act  the  marine  corps  is  at  any  time  liable  to  do  duty  in 
the  forts  and  garrisons  of  the  U.  S.  on  the  sea-coast  or  any 
other  duty  on  shore,  as  the  President  may  direct.  The 
act  nf  June  6.  1S74,  directs  that  on  the  vacating  of  present 
incumbent,  who  enjoys  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  the 
commandant  of  the  corps  shall  have  the  rank  and  pay  of 
colonel.  Marines,  while  enlisted,  arc  exempt  from  arrest 
f<tr  <lebt  or  contract.  The  corps  has  no  regimental  organ- 
ization, but  it  "may  be  formed  into  as  many  companies 
or  detachments  as  the  President  may  direct."  The  marines 
are  at  all  times  subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
navy,  except  when  detached  by  order  of  the  President  for 
service  with  the  army,  when  they  are  subject  to  the  Arti- 
cles of  War  ])rescribed  for  the  army  (act  of  July  11,  17fl8, 
and  June  liO,  1834).  The  corps,  though  much  in  the  same 
condition  that  it  was  in  17'.''^,  is  considered  an  indispen- 
sable auxiliary  to  the  navy.  It  has  no  organization  in  a 
military  point  of  view  except  as  stated  above.  Young 
gentlemen  destitute  of  military  education  are  coramissioncil 
as  officers  in  the  line  of  promotion,  and  sent  to  head- 
quarters for  a  few  months'  instruction  in  infantry  tactics. 
The  legal  strength  of  the  corps  is  by  the  aet  of  July,  1861, 
3074  enlisted  men.  but  the  naval  apjjropriation  of  1875 
practically  reduced  the  effective  force  to  150O  privates. 

S.  B.  LroE. 

Marinette%  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Oconto  eo..  Wis.,  on  the 
Chicago  ancl  N"4»rth-wcstern  K.  U..  50  miles  N.  of  Green 
Bay,  at  the  uniuth  of  Mcunuiinee  River,  has  1  churches.  1 
newspaper,  5  large  steam  saw-miilf,  2  planingmills.  ir<in- 
works,  1  bank,  2  large  hotels,  and  a  number  of  stores. 
Principal  business,  lumbering.     Pitp.  13.'J4. 

En.  '*  Mauinkttk  Eaoij:." 

Marrni  (Giovanni  Battista).  b.  at  Naples  Oet.  18. 
1.^60;  devoted  himself  to  iioctry  under  the  inffucnco  and 
eniMjuragemcut  of  T<)ri|uato  Tasso  ;  lived  in  Riune.  Turin, 
and  France,  wliere  Marie  de  Mf-dicis  ga\i'  liirn  a  jicnsion  ; 
returned  to  Italy  in  1622,  an<l  d.  nf  Naples  Mar.  25,  1625. 
His  principal  work  is  Adnnfi  (1623),  a  heroic  ]ioem.  much 
admired,  hut  marred  by  numerous  licentious  descriiitioijrj. 
Many  of  his  f*<mnets  are  among  the  inost  heautil'ul  in 
Italian  literature,  and  h"  became  the  head  of  a  literary 
Hchool,  the  Marinists,  whi<rh  enjciyeil  a  great  reputation  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  is  now  generally  doprociated 
on  account  of  itH  florid  manneriHni. 


Mariano,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Rome, 
beautifully  situated  on  a  slope  of  the  Alban  Hills,  about 
13  miles  S.  E.  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  walls  and  towers 
Ot'  this  town  present  a  very  picturesque  ap]iearanee :  its 
streets  and  squares  are  broad,  and  the  public  buildings, 
especially  the  churches,  are  well  worthy  fjf  notice,  both  for 
their  external  architecture  and  their  interior  decorations, 
the  latter  often  by  the  hand  of  renowned  artists.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  CfOitriinccnhtm.thoufjrh 
modern  arclia-ulnj^it^ts  dispute  it.  In  1347  it  was  the  scene 
of  a  conflict  between  Rienzi  and  the  great  Orsini  family, 
after  which  it  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Co- 
lonna.  who  still  have  large  possessions  here.  There  is  more 
manufacturing  industry  in  this  place  than  is  usual  in  this 
part  of  Italy.  Marino  was  the  birthjdace  of  the  celebrated 
Victoria  Colonna,  also  of  the  puetess  Maria  Domenica 
Fumazoni,  who  is  said  to  have  first  wrought  asbestos  into 
tissues.     Pop.  in  1874,  6509. 

Mari'o  (Gifseppe),  Marqcis  di  Candia,  b.  at  Cagliari, 

Sardinia,  Oct.  18,  1810;  served  for  some  time  in  the  >Sar- 
dinian  army,  from  which  he  resigned,  and,  upon  his  re- 
signation not  being  accepted,  succeeded  in  escaping  to 
Paris.  Having  received  a  fine  musical  education,  and 
possessing  an  admirable  tenor  voice,  which  he  further  im- 
proved by  two  years'  study  in  Paris,  he  accejited  an  en- 
gagement in  opera,  and  made  his  debut,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Mario,  in  Robert  h  DIahle.  He  soon  became  the 
acknowledged  leading  tenor,  and  was  a  great  favorite  in 
England  and  on  the  t'ontinent.  He  married  Giulia  Grisi, 
by  whom  he  had  several  children.  In  1854,  in  company 
with  Grisi,  he  fulfilled  a  successful  operatic  engagement  in 
the  principal  cities  of  the  U.  S.  In  1S71  he  retired  from 
the  stage  in  London,  but  in  1872  appeared  in  concert  in 
the  U.  S.  with  poor  success,  his  voice  having  lost  its 
beauty. 

Mario'latry.     See  Mary,  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

Ma'rion,  county  of  Alabama,  bounded  W.  by  Missis- 
si])pi.  Area,  720  square  miles.  It  is  uneven  and  gener- 
ally fertile.  Corn  and  cotton  are  produced.  Cap.  Pike- 
vil'le.     Pop.  6051t. 

Marion,  county  of  Arkansas,  bounded  N.  by  Missouri. 
Area.  810  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  White 
River.  It  is  in  the  Ozark  Mountains,  and  is  covered  with 
high  wooded  and  grassy  ridges.  Lead  and  rich  yellow  mar- 
ble are  found.  The  county  is  ailapted  to  grain  and  tobacco 
culture  and  cattle-raising.     Cap.  Yellville.     Pop.  397!^'. 

Marion,  county  of  Florida,  extending  W.  from  Lake 
George,  an  expansion  of  St.  John's  River.  Area,  1760 
square  miles.  Its  soil  is  generally  productive.  Cotton, 
corn,  oranges,  and  tropical  fruits  are  produced.  The 
county  contains  much  fine  timber,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
navigable  Ocklawaha  River.  The  Withlacoochee  washes 
its  S.  W.  border.     Cap.  Ocala.     Pop.  10,804. 

Marion,  county  of  W.  Georgia.  Area,  500  square 
miles.  It  is  level,  heavily  wooded,  and  has  a  good  soil. 
Corn  and  cotton  are  staple  products.  Cap.  Buena  Vista. 
Pop.  8000, 

Marion,  county  of  S.  Central  Illinois.  Area,  576 
square  miles.  It  is  a  level  prairie  region,  adapted  to  corn 
and  wheat  culture.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading 
products.  Carriages,  flour,  and  harnesses  are  the  chief 
manufactures.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  and  the  Illinois  Central  R.  Rs.  Cap.  Salem. 
Pop.  20,622. 

Marion,  county  of  Central  Indiana.  Area.  420  square 
miles.  It  is  generally  level,  but  hilly  to  the  northward. 
The  soil  is  very  productive.  The  manufacturing  interests 
are  very  important.  iNniANAPOMs  (which  see)  is  the  chief 
manufacturing,  coinuiercial,  and  railroad  centre  in  the 
countv.  Cattle,  grain,  wool,  and  hay  are  leading  products. 
Cap.  indiauapulis.      Pop.  71,li;ilL 

Marion,  county  of  S.  Central  Iowa.  Area,  576  square 
miles.  Its  surface  is  varied,  with  a  very  fertile  soil.  Coal 
and  iron  are  found,  tlie  former  abundantly.  The  county 
is  traversetl  by  the  I)esiuoine<  River  ami  the  Hesninines 
Valley  R.  R.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  loading  products. 
Cap.  Kntixville.      P^p.  24,436. 

Marion,  county  of  F.  Central  Kansas.  Area,  1044 
square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  C()ttonwood  River 
and  its  branches,  which  afford  abundant  water-power.  The 
soil  is  good,  and  adajitcd  to  grain  and  cattle-raising.  The 
county  if*  crossed  by  the  Atcliisfui  Topcka  and  Santa  l-Y 
R.  R."  Cap.  Marion  Centre.  Pop.  768;  it  has  largely  in- 
creaH(Ml  since  the  census. 

Marion,  county  of  Central  Kentucky.  Area.  ,^35  square 
miles.  It  is  diversified  and  very  fertile.  Live-stock,  grain, 
tobacco,  and  wool  are  extensively  produced.  It  is  trav- 
ersed by  affluents  of  Salt  River,  and  by  the  Knoxville 
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linini'li  nf  till'  I.imiHvillo  and  Nimiivillo  U.  It.  Cup.  Lcb- 
un.iri.     I'op.  12,K;)M. 

Mariuii,  oiinnty  of  Mii>Hlnj<i|iiil,  purlly  liounrlcil  »ii  tlif 
S.  mill  W.  liy  I.<iiii»liiiiii.  Aiiiii,  l.'iliO  unmre  iiiilun.  Ft  i» 
intcrnccti'il  liy  I'uiirl  Itivcr.  in  Ic>  ol.  Huiicly.  itml  Iiiih  ivvlin- 
nivi'  [liiif  t'liriiiitii.  Hii)i\  corn,  iiinl  cultoii  iirc  |>r>i<lucuil. 
Clip.  Cnliilnliiil.      I'op.  4211. 

.>lltriuii,  county  of  N.  K.  MinKouii,  lionnilivl  I'),  hy  tho 
MUf*i.>*Hippi  Hivcr.  Arcu,  MiU  topuirc  niilcH.  It  in  ii  fcrtilo 
rolliiijt  or  hilly  region,  witli  liciivily  tiinlwrcd  vullcyK.  Cut- 
tle, wool,  iiniir'i.iinil  loliiicco  luc  ».tiiplr  pro.liicts.  CiirrhiucK 
mill  wn^iin-J  arc  Iciiilin;^  m-ticlr:^  nrtiimiiirjicturc.  The  county 
is  tniMiscil  hy  the  llminihiil  unil  .<t.  .loHi'pli  K.  K.  Cup. 
ruhnyni,      I'oji.  2:),".SII. 

itiiirioil,  county  of  N.  W.  Ci'iilnil  (iliio.  Aniii,  .".Tin 
iJ<|uiiro  niilcM.  It  irt  level  iinil  fertile.  Cuttle.  j;ruin,  iind 
wool  (ire  leiiilint;  productH.  Carriaj;*^  and  luniher  are  ini- 
liorliint  articles  of  nimiufacture.  The  county  in  traverHcd 
by  the  Allmilic  mid  (Ireat  Wecti'rn  and  the  Hte-linc  It.  It. 
Cn|i.  Marion.      I'.. p.  lll.l.si. 

.Marion,  county  of  l>rc)ton.  e.xtendinK  from  the  CiiHcadc 
IliiMie  W,  to  the  navlKalile  Wilhiiuette  Itiver.    Area,  ahout 
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niilc-j.     The   \V.  part   ir<   very  ff-rtile.      Cattle, 

ol,  vvhciil.  mid  oats  are  staple  pi'oduct.s.  Tli<^  1').  ])art  \» 
roiii^h  and  heavily  tinihered.  'file  county  in  traversed  hy 
the  Caliriirnia.  iinil  Oreffon  R.  It.      ('ap.  Salem.      I'op.  D1IG5. 

Itlnrion,  county  of  I'!.  .South  Carolina,  hounded  N.  K. 
hy  .North  Carolina.  Area.  1 1  II)  Sfjuare  miles.  It  is  hounded 
S.  ¥,.  by  the  Little  I'edee  Uivor  and  S.  W.  hy  I.yneh's 
Creek.  It  is  le\el,  with  a  li^ht.  productive  soil.  Cotton, 
rice,  corn,  and  live-stock  are  the  staples.  The  county  is 
traversed  hy  the  (Jri-at  Pcdce  Itiver  au'l  hy  the  Wilming- 
ton and  Manchester  It.  It.  Cap.  Marion  Court-house.  I'op. 
22,111(1. 

Marion,  county  of  Tennessee,  hounded  .S.  K.  hy  Ten- 
nessee Itiver  and  S.  hy  .\Iahama.  .Area.  7;>0  square  miles. 
It  is  partly  occupied  hy  the  Cumherland  Mountains,  and 
ahounds  in  valuable  coat- mines,  'file  .Serpiatchie  Itiver 
traverses  the  county,  flinvinjj  in  a  deep  canon-like  valley. 
Live-ntoek,  corn,  and  tobacco  are  the  a;;ricultural  staples. 
Cap.  Jasper.     Pop.  t).S4I. 

3Iarioii,  county  of  N.  K.  Te.xas.  hminded  K.  hy  Louisi- 
mia  mid  .S.  by  BiL;  Cypress  Itayon  and  the  Caddo  lakes. 
.Area,  :i2lt  sfpiare  miles.  The  county  is  well  timbered,  and 
abnuiids  in  j;ood  iron  ore  and  other  minerals  of  value. 
The  hottom-lands  are  very  rich,  ('otton.  tobacco,  grain, 
and  live-stock  are  produced,  .leffersim.  the  capital,  i.s  the 
scat  of  an  extensive  trade,  'flic  county  is  traversed  by 
the  Texas  and  I'acitic  and  the  Internatiunal  and  Great 
Northern  It.  Its.      I'op.  .S5(!2. 

Marion,  county  of  N.  West  Virp;inia.  Area.  27.^  .square 
miles.  Most  of  the  county  is  rolling  and  very  fertile.  Bi- 
tuminous coal,  iron  ore,  and  glass-sand  abound.  Live- 
stock and  grain  are  leading  products.  The  county  i.s  trav- 
ersed by  the  .Monoiiirahcla  River  and  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  It.' It.     Cap.  Fairmouut.      Boji.  12,111". 

Marion,  post-v..  cap.  of  Perry  co.,  Ala.,  on  the  Selma 
Jliirion  and  Memphis  It.  It.,  has  2  colleges,  2  female  semi- 
naries, 8  churches.  2  banks,  4  ncwspajiers,  2  mills,  I  car- 
riage-factory, railroad  repair-shops,  2  hotels.  Principal 
business,  planting.     Pop.  2li4().  M.  T.  .Simxer. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Bradley  en..  Ark.     Pop.  248. 

Marion,  jiost-v.,  cap.  of  Crittenden  eo.,  Ark,  8  miles 
N.  W,  of  Memidiis,  Tcnn. 

Marion,  tp.  of  l>rew  co.,  .Ark.     Pop.  2100. 

.Marion,  tp.  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ark.     Po]).  440. 

."Ylarion,  tp.  of  Ouachita  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  filli. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Phillips  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  ":t5. 

l>lari<»n,  tp.  of  Sebastian  co..  Ark.     Pop.  1.315. 

.Marion,  tp.  of  White  co..  Ark.     Pop.  .382. 

.Marion,  tp.  of  Leo  co.,  III.     Pop.  747. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Ogle  co..  III.     Pop.  IflllO. 

Marion,  post-v.,  cap.  of  AVilliainscm  co..  111.,  on  the 
Carbondalc  and  Shawneetown  It.  It.,  has  ',i  weekly  news- 
liapcrs. 

jMarion,  tp.  of  .Allen  co.,  Tnd.     Pop.  Ktl!). 

Mari<Mi,  tp.  of  Boone  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  I7,**Ik 

.Marion,  tp.  of  Decatur  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  2315. 

l>Iarion,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Crant  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Pitts- 
burg Cincinnati   and  St.  Louis  It.  It.,  contains  large  flour- 
ing-niills.  Hax-factories.  1  foundry.  .3  newspa]icrs,  2  banks, 
several  wood-working  factories,  and  stores.     I'o|t.  Iti58. 
JlAiisnvii.  F.  Tixfii.FY,  En.  •' CiinosicLE." 

Marion,  tp.  of  Hendricks  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  12G3. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Jasper  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1021). 


Marion,  tp.  of  JcnninK'  «"..  Ii"l.     P"l>-  '200, 

.Mari<Mi,  tp.  of  Lawn-nee  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  3000. 

.Marion,  ip.  of  .Monroe  eo..  Ind.     J'op.  .372. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Owen  eo.,  Ind.     Pup.  1717. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  142)*. 

IHurion,  tp.  of  Putnam  cu.,  Inil.     Pop.  H!i3. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Shelby  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  949. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Clayton  co.,  In.     Pop.  1060. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Davis  eo.,  lu.     Pop.  708. 

Marion,  Ip.  <d'  Hamilton  co.,  In.     I'a|i.  885. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Henry  eo..  In.     Pup.  1371. 

Marion,  Ip.  of  Leo  co.,  In.     Pop.  13.35. 

Marion,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Linn  co.,  lu.,  on  tlic 
Michigan  and  St.  Paul  and  the  Duhuqite  South-western 
It.  Its.,  ha.s  H  (diurches,  2  parkf<,  2  hanks,  2  noiiring-tnills, 
a  lint -factory,  foundry,  brewery.  1  newspaperK.  and  car- 
riage, fiiriiitiire.  plongli.  wagon,  and  agricultural  iniple 
ment  mmiiii'actories.  stores,  and  hotels.  Pop.  of  v.  IH22: 
of  tp.  3>.j|.  H.  W.  IlATiinr.v,  Kn.  "  Kkoihtkr." 

Marion,  tp.  of  Marshall  CO.,  la.      Pup.  853. 

Marion,  Ip.  of  Washington  co.,  la.     Pop.  1124. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Bourbon  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  1182. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Doniphan  eo.,  Kan.     Pop.  058. 

Marion,  post-v.  and  tp.  >d'  Douglas  co.,  Kan.,  15  miles 
S.  W.  of   Lawrence.      Pop.  870. 

Marion,  post-v.,  eaii.  of  Crittenden  co.,  Ky.,  16  miles 
S.  W.  of  Hurricane  It.  11.  Station.     Pop.  102. 

Marion,  post-t|i.  of  Washington  CO.,  Mc,  18  miles 
N.  .\.  K.  of  .\iachias.      Pop.  213. 

Marion,  post-tp.  of  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  on  tho  Fai-- 
haven  branch  of  the  Calie  Cod  It.  K.,  52  miles  S.  by  E.  of 
Boston,  and  on  the  W.  shore  of  Buzzard's  Bay.  The  prin- 
ciiial  village  is  called  Sippican,  anil  has  a  good  harbor. 
The  township  has  3  churches.     Pop.  890. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Charlevoix  CO.,  Mich.     Pop.  302. 

Marion,  posl-t|i.  of  Livingston  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1111. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Sanilac  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  065. 

Marion,  post-tp.  of  Olmsted  eo..  Minn.     Pop.  929. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Buchanan  CO.,  Mo.     Pop.  1697. 

Marion,  Ip.  of  Christian  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  473. 

Marion,  post-tp.  of  Cole  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1108. 

Marion,  t|i.  of  Dado  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  414. 

Marion,  Ip.  of  Daviess  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1321. 

Marion,  tp.  of  tJrundy  co..  Mo.     Pop.  2284. 

Marion,  Ip.  of  Harrison  co..  Mo.     Pop.  2567. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Jasper  Co.,  iMo.  .  Pop.  .3964. 

Marion,  tp.  of  .Mercer  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1006. 

Marion,  tp.  of  .Monroe  co..  Mo.     Pop.  2107. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Newton  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1160. 

Marion,  tp.  of  O/.ark  co..  Mo.     Pop.  745. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Polk  co..  Mo.     Pop.  2489. 

Marion,  tp.  of  St.  I'lanfois  co..  -Mo.     Pop.  854. 

Marion,  )iiist-v.  and  tp.  of  Wayne  co..  X.  Y.  The 
village  is  il  miles  N.  of  Palmyra,  has  4  churches,  a  mineral 
spring,  a  collegiate  institute,  and  some  manufactures.  The 
township  has  valuable  limestone-quarries.  Pop.  of  v.  432  : 
of  tp.  1 1107. 

Marion,  post-v..  cap.  of  McDowell  eo.,  X.  C,  on  the 
Western  (N.  C.)  It.  R.     Pop.  of  tp.  1943. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Allen  co..  0.     Pop.  2920. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Clinton  co.,  0.     Pop.  1592. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Fayette  co.,  0.     Pop.  743. 

Marion,  l)i.  of  Hancock  co.,  0.     Pop.  990. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Hardin  co.,  0.     Pop.  671. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Henry  co.,  0.     Pop.  513. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Hocking  co.,  0.     Pop.  1561. 

Marion,  post-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Marion  co..  0..  40 
miles  N.  of  Columbus,  on  the  Cleveland  Columbus  Cincin- 
nati and  Indianapolis,  the  .Atlantic  and  tJreat  Western, 
the  Columbus  and  Toledo,  and  the  Atlantic  and  Chicago 
R.  Rs.,  has  good  schools,  4  banks,  2  newsp.ipcrs.  ntkc. 
chain,  wagon,  and  carriage  factories,  large  machine-shops, 
grain-elevators.  3  hotels,  9  churches,  and  stores.  Pop.  of 
V.  2531 :  of  tp.  3480. 

(lEouijK  CRAWKoun.  En.  ••  Marion-  Co.  IxnEPKSDE.tT." 

Marion,  tp.  of  Mercer  co.,  0.     Pop.  1876. 

Marion,  ip.  of  Morgan  co.,  0.     Pop.  2074. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Noble  eo..  0.     Pop.  1733. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Pike  co..  0.     Pop.  S13. 
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Marion,  tp.  of  Beaver  oo.,  Pa.     Pop.  307. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Berks  oo.,  Pa.     Pop.  1440. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Butler  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  850. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Centre  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  823. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Greene  oo.,  Pa.     Pop.  1349. 

Marion,  a  b.  (P.  0..  Bradv)  of  East  Mahoning  tp.,  In- 
diana eo.,  Pa.    Pop.  310. 

Marion,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Marion  co.,  S.  C,  on 
tho  belt  between  the  Great  and  Little  Peedee  rivers,  and 
on  the  Wilmington  Columbia  and  Augusta  R.  R..  85  miles 
from  Wilmington,  125  miles  from  Columbia,  and  8  miles 
from  the  Great  Peedee  River,  navigable  by  steamers,  has 
.1  churches,  1  high  school,  2  female  schools,  1  public  school, 
2  newspapers,  and  27  stores.  Pop.  of  v.  968  ;  of  tp.  2490. 
W.  J.  McKerall,  Ed.  •'  Mariox  Star." 

Marion,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Smjthe  co..  Va.,  on 
the  Atlantic  Mississippi  and  Ohio  R.  R..  160  miles  W.  of 
Lynchburg,  has  4  churches,  a  female  college,  a  male  school 
of  high  grade.  3  primary  schools,  1  newspaper,  a  savings 
b:ink.  2  large  flouring-mills,  an  iron-foundry,  a  plough- 
fai^tory,  3  hotels,  and  12  stores.  Principal  business,  farm- 
ing; and  cattle-raising.  Pop.  of  v.  368;  of  tp.  3779. 
Vknable  &,  Pendleton,  Eds.  "  Patriot  and  Herald." 

Marion,  tp.  of  Grant  co..  Wis.     Pop.  675. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Juneau  co..  Wis.     Pop.  284. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Waushara  co..  Wis.     Pop.  565. 

Marion  ((Jen.  Francis),  b.  at  Winyaw.  near  George- 
town. S.  C.  in  1732.  of  Huguenot  ancestry  :  received  a  very 
limited  education:  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
barely  escaped  with  his  life  from  a  vessel  that  foundered 
on  a  voyage  to  the  AVest  Indies.  He  was  afterward  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits;  volunteered  in  the  expedition  of 
(tov.  Lyttleton  against  the  Cherokees  (1759),  serving  as 
lieutenmt  in  a  cavalry  troop  commanded  by  one  of  his 
brothers;  was  engaged  in  Montgomery's  campaign  the  f<i!- 
lowing  year.  In  1761  he  was  a  captain  in  Middletoii's 
regiment;  participated  in  Col.  Grant's  expedition,  and  led 
the  forlorn  hope  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Etchoee.  In  1775  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  provincial  Congress  of  South 
Carolina,  and  in  June  was  commissioned  captain  in  Col.  Wil- 
liam Moultrie's  regiment;  was  engaged  in  the  early  opera- 
tions against  the  forts  and  British  shipping  in  Charleston 
harbor;  was  promoted  to  major,  placed  in  command  of  a 
fortification  at  Dorchester,  and  aided  in  the  memorable  de- 
fence of  Fort  Moultrie,  then  being  erected  on  Sullivan's 
Island,  against  a  formidable  British  fleet,  which  was  re- 
pelled with  great  loss  of  life  (June  28,  1776).  He  served 
durin*;  the  next  year  in  the  defence  of  Georgia  at  the  head 
of  a  b  }dy  of  600  men  :  was  in  1779  left  in  command  at  Fort 
Moultrie  during  Gen.  Provost's  operations  against  Charles- 
ton :  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Savannah  by  the  com- 
bine 1  French  and  American  forces  in  the  same  year,  and 
in  the  defence  of  Charleston  when  again  besieged  in  1780. 
Having  accidentally  broken  his  leg,  he  was  sent  into  the 
country,  and  thus  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  when  Charleston  was  surrendered  to  Clinton  in  May. 
In  the  summer  Marion,  now  a  colonel,  recruited  a  few  com- 
panies from  among  his  neighbors,  who  were  obliged  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  rudest  arms  and  equipments,  and 
joined  Gen.  <Jates  in  North  Carolina,  but  this  reinforcement 
met  only  with  ridicule  on  account  of  its  ragged  condition. 
Marion  was  returning  from  a  bootless  errand  against  the 
British  boats  on  the  neighboring  rivers  at  the  time  Gates 
was  defeated  at  Camden  (Aug.),  and  falling  suddenly  upon 
the  British  guards  he  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  Continental 
prisoners.  A  few  days  later  he  surprised  and  dispersed  in 
quick  succession  two  bodies  of  Tories,  baffled  pursuit  by 
Tarleton,  and  from  that  time  was  for  more  than  two  years 
engagod  in  a  constant  series  of  adventurous  forays,  skir- 
mishes, surprises,  and  manoMivres  utterly  unintelligible  to 
the  enemy,  which  procured  him  the  name  of  tlie  "Swamp 
Fox,"  and  laid  a  basis  for  a  thousand  legendary  tales.  He 
(treasionally  undertook  more  formal  warfare  in  the  capture 
of  Hritish  out[tosts,  and  tor)k  part  in  several  battles  in  con- 
nection with  th(^  army  of  (ireene.  During  this  time  liis 
forces  gradually  increased,  and  they  were  dignified  with 
the  title  of  brigade,  though  never  regularly  organized. 
After  the  evacuation  of  Charleston  (Dec.,  1782)  Mari(ni  dis- 
bindi-d  his  forces  and  resunied  the  life  of  a  fiirmer.  and 
mari-ird  a  huty  of  wealth,  lie  served  in  the  Static  senate 
and  the  constitutional  eonvention  of  179(1,  was  until  1791 
a  general  of  the  State  militia,  and  d.  on  his  jihintation  near 
Kutaw  Feb.  29,  179.').  He  was  buried  at  Belle  Isle.  St. 
.(obn's  parish.  (Sec  his  Li/r,  by  llorry  and  Wcems,  and 
that  by  W.  G.  Simnis.) 

Mnrion  Centre,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Marion  co.,  Kan.,  has 
1  ncwspiiper. 

'     MarinnettCH',  or  Puppets  [Fr.],  a  sncetaclc  in  which 
tho  action  of  a  pantomime  is  repreeentea  on  a  miniature 


stage  by  means  of  email  figures  set  in  motion  by  a  con- 
cealed mechanism  of  springs  and  wires  or  cords.  This 
amusement  was  known  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
[(ir.  ayaA/xara  fevpocrnairra ;  Lat.  imagnHCHfa],  has  been 
popular  in  Italy  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present  time 
under  the  name  of  fantoccini,  and  was  introduced  into 
Franee  in  tlie  time  of  Charles  IX.  (1500-74)  by  an  Italian 
named  Marion,  whence  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  in 
several  languages.  In  England  the  puppet-show  was 
common  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
allusions  in  Hamlet,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Yurona,  and  lien 
Jonson's  li'.trtliolomcw  Fair,  There  was  a  "  master  of  the 
motion,"  who  introduced  the  puppets  and  made  occasional 
remarks  explanatory  of  their  pantomimic  actions.  The 
figures  themselves  were  sometimes  made  to  "speak  their 
parts,"  and  even  to  reply  to  remarks  from  the  aurlience. 
Regular  dramas  were  sometimes  attempted,  as  in  the  case 
of  .Jonson's  liartkolomew  Fair,  so  named  from  the  locality 
in  London  which  was  then  the  chief  resort  of  jiujipet-piay- 
ers,  as  it  continued  to  be  a  century  later,  when,  however,  a 
more  artistic  performance  of  the  same  kind  was  introduced 
in  Covcnt  Garden  and  performed  before  Charles  II.  at 
Whitehall.  Puppets  were  still  popular  in  the  days  of 
Swift  and  the  Spectator,  but  for  a  century  and  a  half  there- 
after were  rarely  seen  except  at  country-fairs  or  as  stroll- 
ing "  Punch-and-.Judy  shows,"  until  in  1872  they  reap- 
j)eared  in  London,  under  the  name  of  "marionettes,"  as  a 
French  novelty,  and  were  exhibited  for  many  months  with 
very  complete  apparatus  and  scenery  at  the  Egyptian 
Hall.  Since  that  time  the  marionettes  have  been  rej)re- 
sented  in  various  parts  of  the  U.  S.  and  in  the  Spanish- 
American  repuljlics. 

Ma'rionsville  (Mariowille  P.  0.),  a  v.  of  Buck  Prai- 
rie tp.,  Lawrence  co..  Mo.,  is  2  miles  N.  W.  of  Logan  R.  R. 
Station.     Pop.  272. 

Mariotte's'  Law,  the  principle,  called  otherwise 
Boyle's  Law^  that  it  the  temperature  remains  the  same 
the  volume  of  a  gas  will  vary  inversely  as  the  pressure. 
This  formula  was  enunciated  independently  both  by  Mari- 
otte  (a  French  j)hysicist,  d.  1684)  and  Bovle  (which  see), 
and  is  fonnd  true  in  experiment  with  gases  incapable  of 
liquefaction.  With  those  which-under  severe  pressure  be- 
come liquefied,  departures  from  the  law  occur,  which  are 
wider  the  more  nearly  the  point  of  liquefaction  is  ap- 
proached, the  diminution  of  volume  being  more  than  pro- 
jiortional  to  the  increase  of  pressure. 

Maripo'sa^  county  of  California,  extending  W.  from 
the  Sierra  Nevada.  Area,  1350  square  miles.  It  contains 
many  objects  of  interest,  among  which  are  the  Yosemite 
Valley  and  one  of  the  two  celebrated  groves  of  Big  Trees 
(Se(fnoin  t/iyaiiica).  Gold-mining  is  the  chief  industry,  but 
much  less  gold  is  produced  than  formerly.  The  raising 
of  wool  is  now  becoming  a  leading  interest.  Cap.  Mariposa. 
Pop.  4572. 

Ittariposa^  post-v.,  cap.  of  Mariposa  co.,  Cal.,  has  1 
newspaper. 

Mariposa,  tp.  of  Jasper  co.,  la.     Pop.  407- 

Maris'cal  (Igxacio),  b.  in  Oaxaca.  Mexico,. July  .">,  1829; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849;  became  solicitor-general 
of  Oaxaca  1850  ;  removed  to  the  city  of  Mexico  lS5;i :  was 
elected  in  1856  a  deputy  to  the  congress  which  framed  the 
constitution  of  1S57  ;  appointed  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Oaxaca  1859,  and  a  federal  circuit  judge  ISlUl; 
was  again  a  member  of  congress  1S61-62  ;  a  supernumerary 
justice  of  the  supreme  federal  court  1862.  assistant  secre- 
tary of  state  lH6:i,  secretary  of  legation  in  the  U.  S,  1863- 
66.  and  was  charge  d'affaires  1867-68.  In  .luly,  1868,  h© 
was  ai)pointed  minister  of  justice  by  Pres.  .luarez;  re- 
turned to  the  r.  S.  as  envoy  extraordinary,  being  received 
in  that  capacity  Aug.  11,  1869,  and  was  Mexican  secretary 
of  state  from  May  25,  1871.  to  .lune,  1872,  since  which  time 
he  has  again  resided  as  minister  in  the  U.  S.  Mr.  Mariseal 
is  a  master  of  tho  English  language  and  literature,  and  1ms 
produced  some  i)leasing  Spanish  verse,  of  which  the  best- 
known  speeimen  is  a  fine  translation  of  Poe's  Jiareu. 

Mar'itiine  Law.  See  Intehnatioval  Law,  Summauv, 
by  TiiKonouK  D.  Woolsev,  S.  T.  D..  LL.D. 

Marit'/a,  the  ancient  ffrhnm,  is  a  river  in  Europtan 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Room-Elee,  passing  by  Adrlan- 
oplc.  where  it  becomes  navigable,  and  falling  into  tho 
i-Kgcan  Sea. 

Ma'rius  (Caits),  b.  at  Cercatte,  near  y\rpinum,  in 
l.")?  II.  (;. ;  grew  up  in  very  humble  circumstances,  but 
distinguished  himself  greatly  in  tlie  Numanlian  war 
(i;;;t).  in  U9  he  was  elected  trihunu^  pirfn'n,  became  the 
leader  of  the  popular  Jiarty,  and  married  Julia,  the  aunt 
of  Ciesar.  Having  been  consul  in  107,  Numidia  was  lis- 
signed  to  him  as  his  province,  and  his  brilliant  victo- 
ries over  Jugurtha  made  him  at  once  tho  most  consplcu- 
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ouft  man  in  tho  Komnn  rciuiblic.     At  thifl  t)mo  tho  Toti- 

tunoH  iiml  ("imbri,  twfi  wild  Scurnliimvifin  KwiirinM,  up[)<-iir 
oil  on  tliii  rroi.ili'i'fH  (»r  tliij  ropiihlir,  j.liiri'hTJii^,  biirritii^, 
(luviiHliiliiiK  fVi-rytiiint; ;  mul  wlii-ii  llic  'rrutmiuM  \iri'Uf' 
iiilo  tiiillliL  'rraiixilpiiiii.  iiimI   the  <'itiiljri,  t^liilin^  nii   tln-ir 

HllJL'I'Irt  finwil    till)    MMiw-rtinl   |pruci|»irrw  nf  till'    AlpH.  hIioW- 

ur|  tlic^iiiHolvuM  in  (lulliii  <'iriii]|Mt)ii,  Koine  wdh  Htriick 
with  terror.  Miirinn  wum  chimiMi  crdit-ul  11  v(!  tiinrN  in 
Hii(M'(v-'^iun  tVnm  10  1  to  yii.  and  ho  fully  juf«tincd  thiH  cx- 
triLi>i-.|iiiiLr,v  "liwtinr-ti'm.  lit;  roiiti-d,  or  nitluT  tN-stroyi-d, 
thi*  TiMUonrM  111,  A<jiiu*  Si'Xtiif  (Aix)  in  HH.'.  iin<l  thi-  ("iin- 
lii'i  itl  (.'iiiii|iiii  KiMHliiiH  in  M>l  ;  iind  when  he  n-tiirnc]  (o 
Koniu  hi)  wiiH  hnilnl  hy  tho  gnitct'iil  po)iMhittoii  mm  tlu^ 
tiiinl  tiiiinilor  of  thr  city,  utter  Koniiilus  iinil  r'tiiiiilhiK. 
Jlut,  liiu  in^  no  tiilriit  iih  a  jiolilieiiin,  hlri  |M>piiliirit y  »<ooii 
(iecreii.-<e<l  (liirinj;  (iriifK  of  priiee,  iiii<I  it.  Im  prolmlilo  Ilmt 
111]  hiiiiHull'  inrili^iitt'fl  jMilliri(liit(.>rt  to  cliM'taru  war  a^ain^t 
Uoine,  Huro  to  be  elioyen  eoininandei'  by  tlie  reptiblie,  itnit 
hnpiii^X  thus  to  retrieve  hin  fortune.  Hut  lie  was  iliniip- 
pointeil.  Sulhi,  tlie  tea<ler  of  llit^  aristoeraliir  party,  and 
ti>  sonic  extent  his  rival  in  niilitfiry  K''"'.Vt  VitiH  appointed 
coiuinander-inebief  by  the  cenate  in  HS,  an<l  tIli^  infu- 
riated the  old  man  Ut  suuh  a  <le(^ree  (hat  he  unclertooU.  by 
the  tiiil  of  tlie  popular  party,  to  overthrow  the  deei>.ii.n  of 
tile  st-nute  by  fon-e.  Hut  Sulla  mar(die<i  to  Krpiiie  at  the  lieiid 
of  11  well  iliseipiiiied  army,  and  Marius  was  compelled  to 
llee  for  his  life  through  Southern  Italy  to  Africa,  literally 
hunteil  from  idiieo  to  phiee  like  ii  wild  boast.  Hiding  in 
the  swamps  of  Minturiiie,  wanderiii;;  about  anion |r  the 
ruins  of  ('artha;;e.  he  thoii;;lit  ctf  nothiii;;  but  revent^e;  and 
he  sueeeeded  in  ;^ettiii;^  it.  Uy  the  aid  of  Cinna,  one  of 
bis  partisans,  be  returned  to  Komo  in  8ft.  At  tho  IumuI  of 
a  ^^uard  eoinposed  of  liberated  slaves  and  tho  rabble  of  the 
Koiiuin  popuhilion  he  entered  tho  city,  deelared  himself 
and  finna  eonsuls.  let  loose  his  siddiers  to  murdi'r  ahd 
•  plunder:  and  d.  in  Kunic  in  S6  B.  c,  on  the  seventeenth 
day  after  hi.s  return,  amidst  an  uproar  und  masisacro  such 
as  Home  had  never  before  seen. 

]>lai'ivau\%  dc  (Pikkrk  Carlf.t  pk  Chamblain),  b.  at 
Puris  Feb.  I,  ItlSS  ;  d.  there  Feb.  12,  17(1;}.  His  comedies, 
whi(di  enjoyed  a  i;re!it  reputation  in  their  time,  are  tli.-tin- 
guishod  by  an  adroit  niana^onn.nt  of  tho  plot  and  a  fluent 
dialo;;ue,  but  irontain  no  characterization.  Hi.s  roinaiu'cs 
are  without  interest,  and  his  /,(•  Sjjertfitcur  I'murnin  is  a 
mediocre  imitation  of  the  Fnglish  Sitrrtator.  A  collection 
of  his  dnimiLs  was  published  in  6  vols,  in  1758;  all  his 
works  in  10  vol^.  in  ISUT-liO. 

Mar'joram  [(!er.  ^f'^^■J^n■fIn],  a  popular  name  for  sev- 
eral aromatic  liiliiate  herbs  of  the  j^eniis  ()n)f<(iitun.  The 
ooininon  nuirjorain  {O.  vnf;/»trt:)  has  Ijeen  naturalized  in  the 
I',  ri.  from  Kurope.  Its  leaves  arc  used  in  cookery,  and 
its  essential  oil  is  employed  in  liniments.  Tho  sweet  mar- 
joram of  tho  gardens  is  either  the  descendant  of  (h  A/u- 
jortiiia  of  the  S.  of  Kurope  and  the  Levant,  or  of  O.  J/k- 
joranoifffs  of  Barbary.  It  is  much  ]>leasanter  in  odor  and 
tasto  than  tho  preceding,  and  is  employed  in  garnishing 
meats  and  seasoning  soups. 

Mark,  a  term  enii)Ioved  since  the  niiildle  of  tho  eleventh 
century,  throughout  the  states  of  (Jorinanv  and  also  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  to  signify  a  half-pouml  weight  of 
gob!  or  silver.  The  same  term  has  also  been  used  in  many 
of  llieso  states  to  designate  tho  unit  of  account  in  their 
monetary  systems.  Those  monetary  units  were  originally 
identical  with  tho  unit  of  weight,  but  by  the  continual  deg- 
radation antl  debasement  of  the  coinage  came  in  the  bijise 
of  time  to  represent  very  inferior  and,  in  different  stales, 
very  uneiiual  values.  Thus,  the  silver  mark  ourreut  of 
Hamburg  became  worth  no  more  than  1«.  2^1^  sterlings 
l?0.2ll.  the  nuirk  banco  =  I*.  5.67'/.  =  $0.;l.^iA.  A  mark  also 
was  used  in  Kngland,  equal  to  \:U.  4<f.  -  i^'.\.2\\  \  and  an- 
other in  Seothmd.  eijual  to  \'.ih'f-  -  $it.27.  In  most  of  the 
(lorman  states  il  has  been  the  usage  during  the  ])ast  cen- 
tury or  two  to  fix  the  standard  of  the  silver  coins  in  actual 
use  by  declaring  what  number  of  such  eofns  shall  he  struek 
from  one  mark  by  weight  of  pure  silver,  the  standard 
mark  being  the  mark  of  t'ologne,  containing  IKUIS  Kng- 
lish  grains,  exceeding  half  an  avoirdupois  pound  by  108 
grains.  Thus,  11^  thalcrs  of  Lubeck  were  coined  from  one 
Cologne  mark  of  tine  silver,  and  14  thalersof  Prussiafrom 
one  such  ('olngnc  mark. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  (merman  cmjdre  tho  term 
"  mark  "  has  been  applied  to  the  standard  unit  of  the  im- 
perial monetary  system,  tho  value  being  fixed  by  the  en- 
aetment  that  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  antl  a  half  ten- 
mark  pieces,  or  sixty-nine  ond  three-nuarters  twenty- 
mark  pieces,  shall  be  made  from  one  (ierman  jiound  (five 
hundred  grammes)  of  fine  gold.  A  mark  of  the  empire 
has  therefore  the  value  of  ;i^0.2:i.82 i:t  of  the  money  of  the 
U.  S,  As  the  standard  of  gold  coinage  is  but  nine-tenths 
fine,  a  ten-mark  picco  weighs  3.9825  grammes— t>l. 4593 


ffralnn,  and  a  twonty-mark  picco 7.VG.0  gramme* -■  122.018 
grains  troy.  V.  A.  P.  liAKVAlili. 

Mark,  tp.  of  Ticfianco  co.,  0.     Pop.  fiOri. 

Mark,  Kaivt.  I.  L'/r. — There  wan  in  the  primitive 
Chun  h  an  ofliee  whleh  oeeiipied  an  intermediate  position 
between  tho  apor>tolalo  and  the  mini'-try— namely,  that  of 
KVftmfultut  or  miMMJonary  of  the  Keeond  order,  subordinate 
to  the  apoHtleii  M''ph.  iv.  1 1 ),  Mark  belonged  to  thi*<  cla'<» 
of  eceleMiitHtical  fiinetionarier<.  He  wum  of  Jt-ruxalein  iin- 
ccMtry,  where  bin  mother,  called  Mary,  owned  a  bou^e  ( Aetn 
xii.  12).  HiH  Ittraelilie  niinio  waM  .John,  but  to  tbiH  wai) 
added,  according  to  a  .fewi^'h  custom  of  that  time,  the  H«>- 
nian  surname  of  Mark.  A  singular  tradition  preserved  In 
Koine  old  documenls  tells  that  lie  vinn  of  priestly  descent, 
and,  having  once  embraceil  T'lirivtianily.  he  cut  ofT  one 
finger  in  order  that  the  defect  might  make  him  unsuitulde 
for  tho  porformaneo  of  any  service  in  the  temple,*  The 
first  part  of  this  tradition  is  Huiiported  by  the  circumstance 
that,  according  to  Col.  iv.  10,  lie  was  a  cousin  of  Harnabiui 
the  Levite.  He  was  no  doubt  won  to  the  faith  by  St.  Peter, 
who  was  a  frien'l  of  bis  family  (Acts  xii.  l:>,  II),  and  cuIIm 
him  hix  nun  in  tlio  same  spiritual  sense  of  the  word  in 
whicdi  Paul  gives  this  name  to  Titus  and  Timothy  ( I  Pet.  v. 
13).  The  Gospel  (»f  Mark  contains  ai^hoit  narrative,  omit- 
ted in  the  other  (iospels,  of  a  young  man  who,  observing 
what  took  place  at  (iethsemane.  Hod  when  surprised  by  ibc 
constaldci,  leaving  behind  him  the  linen  robe  in  which  be 
was  wrapped.  Why.  now.  has  the  evangelist  preserve<l 
this  small  trait,  which  is  of  no  intere>-t  for  the  [irincipal 
story  ?  It  leads  naturally  to  the  (ronclut^ion  that  Ibis  young 
man  was  Mark  himself,  who.  living  in  the  vicinity,  heard 
the  iKiise  ami  would  see  what  was  going  fin,  Mark  ap- 
pears for  the  first  time  in  the  evangelical  history  in  Acts 
xiii..  when,  about  the  year  4t,  Paul  and  Parnabas  sot  out 
on  their  first  missionary  journey  among  the  pagans  (o  the 
island  of  Cyprus  and  the  adjacent  part-  of  .Vsia  .Minor. 
On  their  arrival  in  the  wihl  regions  of  tlic  Taurus  Moun- 
tains, JIark  left  tho  two  missionaries  and  returned  to. Jeru- 
salem ;  and  this  circumstance  was  the  reason  why  on  bis 
second  journey  St,  Paul  nbsctlutely  refused  to  have  him  for 
a  companion,  though  IJarnabas.  whom  their  rclati'msliip 
no  doubt  made  more  lenient,  insisted  on  it.  The  two  mis- 
sionaries then  separated.  Paul  taking  Silas  along  with  him. 
in.'atead  of  Barnabos,  and  Timothy  instead  of  Mark,  while 
Barnabas,  together  with  Mark,  went  to  tlie  island  of  Cv- 
prns.  and  thence  t;>  other  countries  which  are  not  specially 
mentioned  in  the  history  (Acts  xv.  3"  »e<f.).  Later  on. 
however,  Mark  became  reconciled  to  St.  Paul.  AVe  find 
them  together  at  Rome  abput  the  year  G2,  when  Paul 
remembers  him  to  the  Colossians  and  Philemon  (Col.  iv. 
10;  Philom.  21).  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life  Paul 
called  him  a  second  time  to  stay  with  him  as  a  coadjutor 
"profitable  fur  the  ministry"  (2  Tijn.  iv,  11).  Xeverthe- 
less,  Mark  appears  to  have  been  most  closely  connected 
with  Peter.  A  tratlition.  almost  unanimous,  designates 
him  as  the  companion  of  Peter,  either  his  secretary  or  bis 
interpreter.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  ascertain  at  what 
time  Mark  thus  accom|ianicri  Peter.  In  02.  when  he  was 
in  Home  with  Paul,  Peter  was  certainly  not  there,  since  ho 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Kpistles  written  during  the  Homan 
captivity  (Colossians.  Epnesians,  Philippians,  and  Phile- 
mon), It  niust  have  been  cither  before  or  after.  If  hc- 
fori%  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  city  of  Babylon,  whence 
Peter  wrote  his  First  Kjustle  (1  Pet.  v.  13),  as  Babylon 
proper,  situatctl  on  the  Euphrates,  and  to  admit  that  be- 
fore Peter  went  to  the  Occident  he  had  visited,  together 
with  Mark,  the  numerous  Jewish  settlements  in  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia.  But.  then,  why  should  Mark  separate  fnuu 
him  and  go  to  Rome  to  stay  with  Paul  ?  If  o/ter,  there 
remain  only  the  year  03  and  the  first  half  of  04  for  the 
voyages  of  Mark  with  Peter,  which  is  a  very  short  term. 
In  this  case  it  must  be  admitted  that  at  the  time  when  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  wos  sent  off  Mark  himself  was 
going  to  the  Orient  (iv.  10);  that  he  met  Peter  in  ,\sia 
Minor.  a.?companied  him.  and  came  with  him  to  Home, 
whence  Peter  wrote  his  First  Epistle  to  the  churches  of 
Asia.  If  so,  Babylon  is  used  figuratively  for  Rome,  which, 
indeed,  is  the  conception  of  most  of  tho  Fathers,  Severn! 
ancient  writers  attribute  to  Mark  the  f<uindation  of  the 
church  of  Alexandria.  According  to  them,  he  was  the  first 
bishop  of  that  church,  died  there,  and  left  the  episcopal  see 
to  Anianus.t  At  all  events,  it  was  from  Alexandria  that 
in  tho  Middle  Ages  the  Venetians  cnrrie<l  his  ashes,  and 
deposited  them  in  the  cathedral  to  which  they  gave  his 
name.  It  is  possible  that  Barnabas  and  Mark  after  leav- 
ing Paul  went  to  Alexandria,  where  there  was  a  numerous 

♦This  is  jMThaps  the  reason  why  the  Philoxophumrna  call  him 
the  KoAoSoianTTAoc.  the  "stuiup-fincered,'' though  it  would  not 
he  impo>-'it>Ie  to  explain  this  surname  from  the  mutilated  slate 
of  the  last  part  of  his  Gospel. 

t  Eusebius,  Historia  Ecdftiasttca^  U.  24. 
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and  rich  Jewish  population  wishing  to  have  the  gospel 
preached  to  them.  When  St.  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  in  tlio  winter  of  .iS-jI).  he  doehired  that  all  the 
great  centres  of  the  Orient  were  evanmelizeii.  and  tliat 
there  ^vas  no  more  room  for  his  labor  in  those  countries 
(Rom.  XV.).  Could  he  have  spoken  thus  if  no  missionary 
had  as  vet  visitcil  Egypt?  But  if  Mark  and  Ilarnabas  aro 
the  founilers  of  tho  church  of  this  country,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  it  was  hither  Mark  went  when  in  04  he 
left  Peter  at  Rome  during  the  persecutions  of  Nero.  Chrys- 
ostom.  moreover,  asserts  that  it  was  at  Alexandria  he  com- 
posed his  Gospel.  Thus,  the  career  of  Mark,  although  not 
so  very  conspicuous,  is  nevertheless  very  interesting,  lie 
forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  great  apostles.  At- 
tached now  to  Barnabas,  now  to  Paul,  and  now  to  Peter, 
lie  resembles  a  comet  which  successively  traverses  the  or- 
bits of  tho  great  planets,  accompanying  them  for  some 
moments,  though  always  preserving  its  independence. 
And  to  these  personal  relations  correspond  the  relations 
between  his  and  the  three  other  Gospels. 

II.  G'ltpd. — The  testimonies  of  the  Fathers  relative  to 
our  second  canonical  Gospel  are  nearly  unanimous  with 
respcrt  to  the  following  three  pidnts  :  ( 1 )  That  it  was  com- 
posed by  the  evangelist  Mark  :  (2)  that  Mark  wrote  it  from 
the  statements  which  he  heard  from  the  lips  of  Peter  in 
the  churches  which  he  visited  together  with  him  :  (M)  that 
it  was  written  at  Rome,  and  on  tho  demand  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  that  capital.  With  respect  to  the  first  point,  it 
follows  from  the  title.  "  .lecording  to  Mark,"  which  title 
the  work  must  have  received  at  the  time  when  the  collec- 
tion of  our  Gospels  was  made:  that  is.  at  the  latest,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  second  century.  With  respect  to  the  second 
|)oint,  we  will  only  quote  the  tradition  given  by  Papias, 
and  by  him  received  from  an  ancient  presbyter  of  Pales- 
tine called  .John,  who  by  some  is  identified  with  the  apostle 
.St.  John  :  "  .Mark,  having  become  the  secretary  of  Peter, 
wrote  down  exactly  all  that  he  remembered  of  the  words 
and  deeds  of  Christ,  though  not  in  order.  For  he  had 
ne\er  himself  heard  or  accompanied  the  Lord,  but,  as 
above  mentioneil,  he  accompanied  Peter,  and  Peter  made 
his  statements  according  to  the  demands  of  the  moment, 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  complete  exposition  of 
the  discourses  of  the  Lord.  Thus.  Mark  has  made  no 
fault  in  writing  down  the  facts  detached  as  he  remembered 
them,  simply  wishing  not  to  omit  anything  of  what  he  had 
heard,  nor  to  alter  it."  With  respect  to  the  third  point, 
the  composition  of  the  Gospel  .as  having  taken  place  at 
Rome,  we  have  a  detailed  testimony  in  two  passages  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  of  which  we  give  this  one:  "As 
Peter  preached  the  gospel  publicly  at  Rome,  and  stated 
several  words  of  Christ  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
prominent  men,  these  desired  to  keep  firmly  in  their  mem- 
ory what  they  had  heard,  and  a])plied  to  Mark,  the  com- 
panion of  the  apostle,  who  afterwards  wrote  those  accounts, 
which  arc  called  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark."  The 
contents  f»f  the  Gospel  itself  confirm  these  three  points. 
To  begin  with  the  last:  (1)  Is  it  not  evident  that  the 
second  Gospel  was  written  for  Christians  of  pagan  origin, 
since  it  omits  throughout  the  evidence  of  tlie  Messiahshi]) 
of  Jesus  drawn  from  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  gives  explanations  (jf  Jewish  customs  unnecessary  to 
Christians  of  Hebrew  origin?  The  most  striking  example 
is  found  in  Mark  vii.  1-4,  especrially  when  compared  with 
Matt.  XV.  1-2,  destined  for  converted  Jews.  Furthermore, 
is  it  not  evident  that  these  Christians  were  of  Latin  origin, 
since  Mark  always  prefers  Latin  terms,  Ilcllenized,  to  the 
Greek  terms,  and  in  the  account  of  the  poor  widow  even 
transfers  the  Greek  money  into  Ronnin  (xii.  42),  wdiich 
Luke  docs  not?  And  does  it  not  follow  from  the  notice  re- 
lating to  .'^imon  of  Cyrene,  "  the  father  of  .Mcxander  and 
Rufus  "  (xv.  21 ),  that  these  Latin  Christians  were  those  of 
Rome,  since  Rufus  was  a  member  of  the  (diurch  of  Rome 
(Kom.  xvi.  LJ),  and  this  small  detail  could  interest  none 
who  were  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  members  of 
this  family?  (2)  It  is  as  incontestable  that  the  statements 
of  Peter  must  have  served  as  a  basis  for  the  work.  A  mul- 
titude of  small  details  betray  the  remembrance  of  an  eye- 
witness, while  of  a  grave  history  they  would  have  formed 
no  very  dignified  clement:  ''And  ho  was  in  the  hinder 
part  of  the  ship,  ashcp  on  a  pillow"  (iv.  !JS) ;  "and  he, 
ciiuliiir/  iiwiuj  luH  ii'inneiit,  rose,  and  came  to  Jesus  "  (x.  ."iO) ; 
"Ami  irhtn  lir  hull  loiikiil  iiiiinil  ahiml  on  tlinii  with  aiir/rr, 
being  grieved  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  ho  saith 
unto  the  man  "  (iii.  5) :  "Aitfl  lookiin/  up  to  hraveuy  he  Hifjhfil, 
and  saith  unto  him"  (vii.  'A\) ;  "  Thru  JrHun  huhohliuif  him, 
loiril  him"  (x.  21);  not  to  speak  of  a  number  of  small 
traits  in  the  rlis(M>urses  of  Jesus  whi(di  are  of  considerable 
importance.*     Who  else  but  an  eyewitness,  very  intinnite. 

•  Thus:  "  Father,  all  thinns  arc  possihio  unto  thee"  (xiv.  IW); 
"But  of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the 
angels  which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Sou"  (xUI.  32),  etc. 


and   observing   with    deep   interest   the   emotions    which 
painted  themselves  on  the  face  of  .lesus,  could  have  scat- 
tered  such    traits   throughout   the   n:irrative?     The    same 
"Conclusion    follows    from  the    ,\ramiiic   expressions  which 
Mark    inserts,    such    as    Ahba,    Tolithtt-cumi,    etc.      The 
narrator   reproduces    tho  very  words  of  the  Lord,  whose 
voice  he  seems  to  hear.     But  this  witness  so  intimate  can- 
not be  he  who  among  the  discii)lcs  loved  Jesus  mt.st :  it 
must  bo  he  who  admired  him  most.    Throughout  the  wliole 
narrative  he  strives  at  one  aim  only — to  impress  the  reader 
with  that  admiration  which    penetrated  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  Jesus.    And  all  people  were  nmoznl  and  Jilfi-tl 
with    f'f'or,  etc.,  are  expressions  common    throughout    the 
whole  narrative,  but  such  expressions  make  us  immediately 
think  of  Peter,  the  passionate  admirer  and    enthusijistic 
confessor  of  Christ.     And  of  whom  else  could   we  think 
when  reading  the  scene  between  Jesus  and  his  disciples 
at  Ciesarea  Philippi  (viii.  27-3.3)?    Our  evangelist  here  re- 
ports the  crushing  words  of  Jesus  to  Peter:  "  tiet  thee  be- 
hind me,  Satan  :  for  thou  savorest  not  the  things  that  be 
of  God,  but  the  things  that  be  of  men  :"  but  he  omits  the 
honoring  words  which  preceded  immediately,  "  And  I  say 
also  unto  thee,  that  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I 
will  build  my  Church  " — two  traits  which  are  closely  con- 
nected in  the  account  of  Matthew  (xvi.  l:i-2.3).   Such  a  man- 
ner of  narrating  must  either  proceed  from  Peter  himself  or 
from  a  declared  enemy  of  his,  which  latter  supposition  would 
be  absurd.    It  is  also  in  this  Gospel  alone  that  we  find  men- 
tioned the  crowing  of  the  cock  twice,  a  little  trait  which 
makes  the  denial  of  Peter  still  more  inexcusable.     In  the 
Acts  (x.)  we  find  a  specimen  of  Peter's  manner  of  teaehing 
while    founding    or   travelling    in    order   to    build   up   the 
churches.     This  speech  of  the  apostle  to    Cornelius  is   a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Jesus,  exactly  such  as  it  is  devel- 
oped into  details  in  our  second  Gospel ;  it  is,  indeed,  as  it 
has  sometimes  been  called,  the  Gospel  of  Mark  in  a  nutshell.^ 
(3)  The  authorship  of  Mark  might  be  inferred  from  the  two 
following  facts,  even  if  we  had  no  tradition  :  first,  the  style 
of  our  Gospel  is  so  absolutely  difi'erent  from  that  of  the 
First    Epistle    generally    attributed    to    Peter   that    even 
though  the  statements  belong  to  Peter  the  narrative  must 
have  proceeded  from  another :  next,  in  his  Epistle  Peter 
calls  Mark  his  son.  thus  designating  him  as  his  sjiiritual 
heir,  with  whom  he  had  deposited  his  most  precious  treas- 
ure, his  personal  acquaintance  with  Jesus,     The  objection 
to  this  explanation   of  the  origin  of  the  second  Gospel, 
which  rises  from  the  resemblance  between  this  work  and 
those  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  has  in  the  latter's  time  often 
been  met  with  the  supposition  that  Mark  was  the  source 
from  which  the  two  others  have  drawn,  the  freshness  and 
originality  of  his  work  forbidding  us  to  suppose  that  he 
had  used  those  of  the  two   others.     But  ought   not  the 
problem  to   be   solved  in  quite  a  different  manner?     An 
apostolical  tradition  concerning  the  acts  and  discourses  of 
Jesus  was  formed  at  Jerusalem,  first  in  Aramaic  and  then 
in  Greek,  and  on  account  of  its  sincerity  and  simplicity  it 
immediately  received  a  fixed  form,  which  was  reproduced 
nearly  identically  in  the  re])Orts  of  the  apostles  and  evan- 
gelists.    It  is  this  narrative — so  to  speak,  stercotypeil — 
which  constitutes  the  foundation  of  our  first  three  Gospels, 
and  it  is  from  this  the  striking  resemblance  between  Mat- 
thew and  JIark  arises.    Matthew  first  wrote  down  this  tra- 
dition at  Jerusalem;  Peter  reproduced  it  in  the  churches 
through  oral  recital,  introducing  only  such  minor  signifi- 
cant details   as   sprang   from   his  jiersonal    remembr:ince. 
And  thus  the  double  fact  which  we  have  indicated  may  be 
easily  explained:  on  the  one  hand,  the  common  founda- 
tion for  Mark  and  Matthew:  on  the  other,  the  small  pic- 
turesipie  traits  which  char.acterizc  the  narrative  of  the  for- 
mer.     A  recent  critic,   Klostcruumn.  supjioscs  that  Mark 
wrote  with  the  work  of  Matthew  before  him.  but  such  a 
suppositum  materializes  the  relation  between  the  two  evan- 
gelists in  a  manner  o|ien  to  very'  serious  objections,  from 
which  our  explanation  is  exempted.    If  Mark  wrote. or  began 
to  write,  his  Go^>el  at  Home,  it  dates  from  the  year  l'>4  or 
6.1,  which  date  corresponds  to  a  remark  with  which  he  inter- 
rupts the  discourse  of  Jesus  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
(xiii.).     In  the  passage  indicating  tho  signs  which  shall 
show  to  tho  Christians  of  Ju.hea  the  moment  when  they 
must  fice   in  order  to  esca|ic  from   the  <Mtaslro]jhc  which 
threatens  the  country.  .Mark,  like  Jlatthew.  interrupts  the 
discourse  of  Jesus  in  order  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  reader 
on  tho  im)iortance  of  the  indication  :  "  Let  him  that  readeth 
unrlcrstand  "  ( M ).     This  remark,  whiidi  no  doubt  was  used 
when  the  discour.so  was  repealed  in  the  churches  of  Pales- 
tine, proves  that  the  present  form  of  the  discourse  belongs 
to  the  time  befiu-e  the  destruction  (jf  Jerusalem.     At  all 
events,  the  notice  relating  to   the  two  .scnis  of  Sinuin  of 
Cyrene  shows  that  they  were  |icrsoiuilly  known  to  those  for 
w'hofn  the  Gospel  was' destined,  •■nid  that  the  composition 
of  the  work  thus  belongs  to  the  time  of  the  apostle-^.     Tho 
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en  I  'if  thi^  ^rf(in*l  (i<)>'p»'l,  frnin  vomo  0  of  chiiptor  xvl.,  In 
l;i'*Uiri:X  in  Lliii  o|{U)''t  miiiitiHRri|itt<  (C.  SinuiticiiH  und  C. 
ViitinmiiM),  urid  rvrn  (lir  KiidicrH  mention  IIiIh  i;jip,  Unt 
li'iw  i^  it  (o  In*  (•\|(liiint''I.  iirnl  ivIh-hcc  i"  i|i'ii\rM|  tlin  tru<Ii- 
(iniiiil  Icnnitiiili'in  of  lhi>  (in.-^jx-iy  l>i<I  Miiri<  rlji-  litToro 
liniHliin;^  tlu-  work,  or  liiin  tin;  liift  Ii-nf  of  hi"  iiiiiniif-ci  ipt 
lict'n  loMt?  Anil  hiiH  iinothcr  cc'clcMijiMdciil  wril(;r  (iiiishcfl 
till*  narnitivo?  At  utt  ovcnt'*.  Murk  conlrl  not  >*to|»  with  tlio 
wuril  ycip,  with  which  tin-  cij^lith  v<m>c  (i-rniiniitfH.  Fiir- 
(h«' ■niiiic,  ]iri  iinj.'<il  liinl  |ir(iini-c<|  im  ii))|iiirili'in  of  Jchiih, 
iiiul  llic  iLulhor  niiih'l  hiivc  hiul  the  iritciiliun  of  niirrutin;^  it. 
Kilt  in  it  not  pnHF<ihl(!  Ihiit  it  wi\f*  tlio  imrMccntinn  of  Xrro 
'liirin;x  tlu^  nojniirn  of  IN^ter  (it  Iloint"  in  li  1  which  cnnwrd  tho 
iiili'vnijition  of  (hr  work  of  Miitk,  iiikI  that  nn  incomiileto 
(•iijty  riMniiiiu'ii  lit  Kninc,  wlu'ric{>  llic  iriiiiiuHcrii»tH  liiivinj;  no 
coni-iiiHiiin,  while  the  ertpy  wliich  Murk  ciirrii-il  ahtn^  with 
liini  Wfix  '"(nnph'tftil  iiflorwardH,  and  hcnr-c  tin-  vorfion  whicli 
hiiM  Unnllv  prvviiilod  in  tho  f'hurcli  ?  With  ro-pri't  to  tho 
ptiin  of  tho  work,  which  Pupiiii  fonnrl  inr-onnistcnt  with  tho 
iiisitirioil  iinU'r.  it  Hconis  very  nntiinil,  on  the  contrary, 
from  our  point  of  view.  The  iinthor  hnvin;;  phiccd  Jcsuft 
in  tho  conti'o  (if  his  activity  at  f'apornanm.  shown  uh  how 
ihi?*  activity  oxpaniix  in  ovory  rlirp-tion  throiiijh  cxcnrxions 
more  lui'l  more  pnihuiijer).  thoiijfh  at  tho  on<i  of  onch  ox- 
ciirsion  (ho  liord  alway.**  returns  to  rapcrnaiim.'*  And  his 
finiil  departure  fen-  .lernsalem  thitw  iippearc  lis  his  hint  mis- 
sionary voya-^e.  The  (lospel  of  Murk  is  tho  mojit  pictnr- 
osqno  dolinontion  of  tlie  ministry  nf  Josns  in  its  offico  of 
evan'^oliziition  :  ami  the  first  and  tho  Inst  words  of  tho  work 
confirm  tltis  view  :  "  The  hoKinnini;  of  tho  pospol  of  Jesus 
Christ,  tlio  Son  of  (J.id  "  (i.  1  )  :  "And  they  wont  forth,  and 
pro'vi'licil  everywhere,  tho  Lord  workini;  will)  thom.  and 
eonfirmin'4  the  word  with  signs  fidlowini;  "  (xvi.  20).  Thn**, 
frrnn  he:vven  Josus  still  eontinuos  tlirou-jh  his  apostles  that 
ollico  of  cvaniolizTition  which  ho  (illeil  himself  so  faithfully 
duTin-^  his  ministry  on  earth.  FRfinfimo  tJonKT. 

i>lar'kosaii,  post-v.  of  Mackford  tp.,  Green  Lake  co., 
\Vi^..  I  i  milLW  \V.  by  S.  of  Brandon. 

Mjirk'ot  O'vort  [f".  c.  "open  market  "1-     Tho  ffoneral 

le;il  |i.in!d]ile,  th:it  no  man  can  sell  ;ioods  and  convey  a 
vjilid  title  to  them  unless  he  is  the  owner  or  lawfully  repre- 
sents tho  owner,  is  (|ualified  in  Kn'^laiid  by  the  doctrine 
that  siilo/^  in  market  overt.  a3  it  is  termed,  or  open  market. 
shall  bo  deemed  valid,  even  thouijh  tho  vender  had  no  title 
at  :ill  in  the  i^oods.  This  rule  is  established  for  tho  benefit 
<)('  piut'h;vsers,  (hut  they  may  not  be  eompellerl  to  in\csti- 
p;;ite  the  ownership  of  p;ood-»  olTered  tor  ])ublie  sale.  Tn  tho 
country  districts  market  overt  is  held  only  on  tho  apeeial 
days  proviiled  fiir  partieuhir  towns  by  charter  or  prescrip- 
tion, but  in  Lrtnd'in  every  diiy  is  market-<lay  oxcopt  Sun- 
d;iy.  \n  tlie  cituntry.  also,  market  overt  can  tmly  no  held 
at  the  partiiMilar  ])laee  set  apart  by  custom  for  tlio  sale  of 
particular  jijoods,  and  this  does  not  include  shops;  but  in 
Lnnd  )n  ovory  shop  in  which  floods  are  jmblicly  offered  ftir 
sale  is  a  market  overt  for  such  articles  as  arc  usually  sdd 
therein.  But  if  ^ooils  in  which  the  vender  has  no  title  bo 
disposed  of  at  secret  sale,  no  ri;;lit  of  ownership  is  con- 
ferred upon  the  purchaser.  The  ground  of  the  distinction 
between  (ipen  and  secret  sale  is  that  in  the  f(trmer  case  op- 
portunity is  presumed  to  be  afforded  to  the  real  owner  of 
the  sjooils  to  trace  tbeui  and  prevent  tlieir  bein;^  soM.  IJut 
even  a  sale  in  market  overt  will  nt)t  ^ive  a  jjood  title  to 
floods  belon^in;;  to  tho  sovorcii^n,  or  to  f^ortds  which  are 
known  by  tho  ])urchaser  not  to  bclonjif  to  tho  vender. 
Fraud  in  the  sale  will  also  render  it  voidable.  The  sale 
must  in>t  be  ma'le  in  a  (roncealetl  place,  as  a  back  room  or 
wnrebouse.  nor  between  sunset  and  sunrise.  If  the  first 
vendor  who  sold  without  title  a-^ain  id)tains  possession  of 
the  floods,  the  title  of  t!io  ori;;inal  owner  revives.  Hy  a 
recent  statute  (21  and  2j  Viet.  ch.  Hfi.  ^  100)  it  is  provided 
that  if  any  jierson  tjuilty  of  stealing;  or  embe/.zlinjj;  or  other- 
wise criminally  nbtaininc;  the  property  of  another  shall  be 
in  lieteil  for  such  oflenee  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  owner  of 
the  property  and  convicted,  restitution  of  the  property 
shall  be  awanled  to  the  (twner  or  his  representative  by  the 
con-t.  If.  hiiwever.  the  innocent  purchaser  of  the  i^oods  in 
m:irket  overt  is  obliged  to  make  restitution,  whatever  money 
has  been  taken  from  the  thief  on  bis  arrest  may  be  applied 
in  reimbursement.  This  is  provided  by  statute  :;n  and  M 
Vict.  ch.  .*»;>.  Tho  En<;lish  doctrine  of  market  overt  does 
not  prevail  in  this  country.  The  consequence  is.  that  no 
person  here  ran  in  j^eneral  obtriin  a  valid  title  to  poods 
purehasel.  even  in  i;ood  faith  and  for  value,  from  a  thief. 
The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  money,  eonimercial  paper, 
and  public  bonds,  railroad  bonds,  conpons,  etc.  etc.,  pay- 
able to  bearer  or  endorsed  in  blank. 

Gkouok  Ciiask.     Revised  by  T.  W.  Dwight. 


Marli'hnm,  pont-v.  of  York  c,.  .  'iinadii,  2.*J 

miloH  S.  K.  of  Toronto,  on  the  Toronl^i  and  ASipiNidng  Hall- 
way, ban  1  weekly  nuwMp.tpcr.      I*op.  about  1000. 

Mfirklifiin   (Ct.i.My.sjH   Koiikht).  C.  It.,  F.  U.  f^.,  h.  nt 

Stilliniflb't.  near  York,  Kn;(liind.  .July  20,  IB.'IO;  educated 
at  U'e'lmin-ter  S<diool ;  entered  the  navy  wk  endet  in  1  HI  1 ; 
nerved  in  tho  I'acillc  fijuadron  uniler  Admiral  Seymour: 
attained  the  rank  <d' lientinanl  in  IH.'tO;  narticiputed  in  an 
Arctic  expedition  in  ^i^andi  of  Hir  John  Franklin  iH.'iO-.'il, 
of  which  he  publiHlied  an  neeouni  entitled  /'tuiil/iii'»  J'uot- 
Mh/iH  (1H'(2)  ;  left  the  navy  in  order  to  underliikc  u  journey 
of  exploration  in  Peru  iH.j^-.'il.  the  reHullH  of  whieh  were 
narrated  in  a  volume,  Ciizrotnid  Limn  ( iKiO) ;  bceamcclerk 
in  the  board  of  control  iH.'ia;  Heuretary  of  the  Ilukluyt  So- 
ciety ls:»M;  vihited  Fern  and  India  IHOO-dl  uh  eoininii*- 
fionor  to  introduce  into  the  latter  country  IIm;  cinchona  or 
quinine  tree;  publinhed  TnirttM  in  I'mi  nml  /ndia  ( \H02  i 
and  a  Quirhim  firnmmar  and  /)irtioiifiri/  (ISftIt);  beeaTne 
Kocretary  of  the  Uoyal  (]coprapliical  Society  IKfi:i;  vifited 
liulia  and  <'cylon  ISfii-fifi;  became  aMHitttnnt  I'ecrclury  in 
the  India  ofTice  IS(J7,  in  \ihicdiyear  he  ptiblished  a  work  on 


*Ch.  i.  21-4.'>;  ii.  1-v.  20  axadara.  E.);  v.  21-vi.  R2  (Bethsaida 
and  .Ttdias.  K.l;  vi.  S3-viii.  21  (^Phcenieia.  N.);   viti.  22-ix.  50 
(C;psarea  Pbilippi,  X.l;  x.  seq.  (Pcroea  and  .lerus.ilem). 
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companied  the  Abyn^inian  expedi 


tion  as  (feot;raphcr  lH07-(iH;  published  n  Hininrtf  uf  the 
AfnfHfiitiiiin  Kxftrdiliitti  (iHtiO);  wrote  a  Li/e  o/  ihr  (I'lrnt 
lard  Fairfax  (IS70),  Of/ntita,  n  Qnifhua  Ornmn  (1H7I),  a 
Memoir  on  thr  Indian  SnrviyH  (IK71),  a  (i*-nrraf  Sketvh  of 
the  Hiitorjf  of  lUrnia  ( IH7.'.).  The  Thrrnhold  of  thr  Cnhnoic,, 
Hfijion  (1871),  and  a  .\fimoir  of  the  Lady  Ana  Onorio. 
ConnttHH  of  Vinchon  (1H7.'>).  Since  ISOH,  Mr.  Markham  has 
had  char);c  of  the  geo^rapliieal  department  of  the  India 
office;  has  writt<Mi  valuable  annual  reports  on  the  .Uo/vi/ 
and  Molrrial  l*rof,rrHH  if  India  (1S71  «rf/.);  has  edited 
Ortuin  I/itfhirai/1,  II  mr)nthly  periodical,  mcrf^od  in  1H7I  into 
the  Gfofiraphicai  Maijtizinr;  has  translated  for  the  Hakluyt 
Society  several  Spanish  MS.  Itrportn  on  the  CoiiffueMt  of 
Pern;  snperinten'ied  the  other  publieationn  of  that  society, 
and  aided  in  preparing;  a  manual  of  Arctic  discoveries  and 
desiderata  for  the  use  of  the  nuit;nificent  expeflition  sent 
out  in  quest  of  tho  North  Fole  in  May,  1.S7.'),  under  the  di- 
rection t>f  his  brother,  Coniniander  .-\lbert  II.  Markham. 

Markham  (<>i:itvASE),  b.  at  Gotham.  Xoltinghamshire. 
Enf;biud.  in  l.*»70;  was  a  captain  in  the  army  of  Charles 
I.,  ami  one  of  the  most  voluminous  as  well  as  versatile 
authors  of  his  time,  havin;^  exerciseil  his  pen  upon  p«tetry, 
tho  drama,  aj^rieulture,  horsemanship,  military  tactics, 
an;^linj;,  archery,  and  many  other  subjects.  His  works  arc 
now  much  sought  by  bibtio[>olists,  the  bc^t  known  being  a 
tragedy.  Sir  JUrhurd  dc  (irinriffe  MolH),  The  Poem  of 
Poems  (IJiMi).  The  Emjlinh  llnnhaudnian  (IGKt),  ond  The 
Whole  Art  of  Am/fin;/  (I6jC).     D.  abmt  Ifiii. 

i>Iarkham  (Wim.iam),  a  relative  of  William  Penn. 
deputy  governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  lfiSl-.**2; 
in  lt)8I  secretary  of  the  province;  deputy  povcrnor  of 
Delaware  lOUl-iCt;  deputy  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  un- 
der (lov.  Beniamin  Fletcher,  1693-95;  deputy  governor, 
under  Williiiui  Penn.  IC.'Jo-iKJ. 

.>Iarkhani  Station,  post-v.  of  Fauquier  co..  Va.,  on 
the  Manassas  <iap  U.  R.  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  65 
miles  W.  of  Alexandria. 

IHar^kle,  luist-v.  of  Rock  Creek  tp.,  Huntington  cc. 
Ind.     Pop.  21 S. 

Mar'klceville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Alpine  co.,  Cal.,  14 
miles  X.  of  Silver  Mountain. 

Mar'klcsbiir?  (James  Creek  P.  0.).  a  b.  of  Hunting- 
don CO..  Pa.,  on  the  Huntingdon  and  Broad  Top  K.  K..  12 
miles  S.  of  Huntingdon,  has  .'i  churches.  Principal  busi- 
ness, iron-ore  mining.     Pop.  about  2tiO, 

A.   B.  BltlLMBAt'CII.   LiTEKAKV   En.  "PiLfiltlM." 

itlar'kleviHe,  post-v.  of /\dams  tp.,  Madison  co.,  Ind. 

Pop.  s;:. 
jMark's  Creek,  tp.  of  Wake  co..  X.  C,     Pop.  1S96. 
-Marks'ville,  postv..  cap.  of  .\voyelles  parish.  La.,  is 
the  centre  uf  a  thickly-settled  prairie,  .i  miles  from    Red 
River,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  Ware's  R.  R..  has   1 
church,  a  convent,  I    high  and  2  public  schools,  2  weekly 
newspapers,  1  hotel,  and  a  number  of  stores.     Pup,  47^;. 
A.  D.  Lafaiioi'e,  En.  "  Bili.ktin." 
MarksviHc,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Pageco.,  Va,    Pop.  220S. 
]>farl    [l,:it.  tuarffff],  a   name  vaguely  applied  to  those 
soils  and  earths  whieh  contain  a  mixture  of  elay  and  sand, 
with  a  considerable  pri>]iortion  of  carbonate  of  lime.     They 
are  frequently  useful  fertilizers,  but  not  always.    The  green 
gand  marl  (see  Gueensano)  of  Xew  .Jersey  is  valuable  tVom 
the  presence  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  potash.     The  white 
marls  of  (""anada  West  (OntJirio)  are  often  very  useful  when 
applied  t'>  land. 
I      3Iarl'boro',  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Middlesex  co..  Mass.,  on 
1  the  Boston  Clinton  and  Fitchburg  and  the  Fitchburg  R.  Rs.. 
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25  miles  W.  of  Boston,  15  miles  E.  of  Worcester,  has  7 
churches,  1  high  school,  3()  public  schools,  5  private  schools, 
2  newspapers,  a  ])ublic  library  of  about  5000  volumes,  a 
brick  town-hall  costing  SS7.000,  1  post  (i.  A.  U..  1  military 
company,  3  Masonic.  I  Odd  Fellows,  and  1  Knights  of 
Pythias  lodge,  4  temperance  societies,  2  brass  bands,  gas- 
works, a  good  fire  department,  1  national  and  1  savings 
bunk,  3  hotels,  4  machine-shops,  and  25  boot  and  shoe 
manufactories,  one  of  which  is  among  the  largest  in  the  wox'ld. 
It  contains  a  beautiful  lake  (Williams),  covering  IfiO  acres, 
and  an  elegant  soldiers'  monument.  It  is  in  a  tine  fruit-sec- 
tion,   pop.  8474.    S.  B.  Phatt,  Ed.  "Marlboro'  Union." 

Marlboro',  tp.  of  Delaware  co..  0.     Pop.  562. 

Marlboro',  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Stark  co.,  0.     Pop.  1870. 

Marlboro',  post-tp.  of  Windham  co.,  Vt.,  10  miles  W. 
of  Brattleboro'.      Pop.  665. 

Marl'borou^h,  county  of  South  Carolina,  bounded  N. 
and  N.  E.  by  North  Carolina.  Area,  505  square  miles.  The 
Great  Pedcc  River  flows  along  the  8.  W.  boundary.  Cot- 
ton, rice,  and  corn  are  staple  products.  The  soil  is  gener- 
ally good.     Cap.  Bennitsville.     Pop.  11,814. 

Marlborough,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Hartford  co..  Conn., 
16  miles  S.  E.  of  Hartford.     Pop.  476. 

Marlborough,  a  v.  (Upper  MARLBonoroii  P.  0.)  and 
tp.,  cap.  of  Prince  George's  co.,  Md.,  on  the  Pope's  Creek 
branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  R.  R..  and  on  the 
W.  branch  of  Patuxent  River.     Pop.  402  ;  of  tp.  ?>2'MJ. 

Marlborough,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cheshire  co.,  X.  H., 
on  the  Cheshire  H.  R.,  has  .'i  churches  and  manufactures 
of  furniture,  wooden  wares,  blankets,  yarn,  and  other 
goods.     Pop.  1017. 

Marlborough,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Monmouth  co.,  N.J. , 
4  miles  N.  of  Freehold.      Pop.  22;U. 

Marlborough,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y..  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Huilson.  contains  the  village  of  Milton 
and  has  some  manufactures.      Pop.  of  tp.  2075. 

Marlborough,  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1303. 

3Iarlborough  (John  Churchill),  Ditke  op,  b.  at 
Ashe,  Devonshire,  England.  June  24,  1650,  son  of  Sir 
Winston  Churchill,  who  obtained  for  him  shortly  after  the 
Restoration  nn  ajipointmcnt  as  page  to  the  duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  II.  About  the  same  time  his-  sister  Ara- 
bella was  appointed  maid-of-honor  to  Anne  Hyde,  duchess 
of  York,  and  soon  became  mistress  to  the  prince.  It  was 
probably  to  this  circumstance  that  young  Churchill  was 
indebted  for  rajiid  promotion  in  the  army,  which  he  en- 
-tered  in  1666  as  ensign  in  the  guards.  In  1672-77  he 
served  with  the  rank  of  captain  of  grenadiers  in  the  corps 
sent  to  co-operate  with  France  against  Holland,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  sieges  of  Nymwegen  and  Macs- 
tricht,  attracting  the  attention  of  Tureunc  and  of  Louis 
XI\*.,  by  whose  I'avor  he  was  promoted  to  colonel.  At  the 
Peace  of  Nymwegen  (1678)  be  returned  to  England,  received 
a  lucrative  position  in  the  household  of  the  duke  of  York, 
and  increased  his  influence  at  court  by  marriage  with  Sarah 
Jennings,  maid-of-honor  to  the  duchess,  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  and  talent,  who  had  been  the  most  intimate  friend 
of  the  princess  Anne  from  childhood.  He  now  became  the 
constant  and  favorite  companion  of  the  duke  of  York,  his 
confidant  in  his  intercourse  with  Charles  II.  and  with  the 
king  of  France,  to  whom  he  was  rcjicatedly  sent  on  secret 
missions.  He  was  soon  created  Baron  Churchill  of  Ay- 
mouth  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland  (1682),  and  was  given 
the  command  of  the  only  regiment  of  dragoons  then  ex- 
isting in  England  in  the  following  year,  while  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Anne  to  Prince  George 
of  Denmark  (July  28.  I68;i)  Lady  Churchill  was  attached 
to  her  household.  On  the  death  of  Cliarles  IL,  Cliurchill 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Louis  XIV.  to  announce  the 
aeeession  of  James  (Feb.,  1685),  as  well  as  to  sue  for  a 
continuance  of  his  friendship,  alliance,  and  subsidies.  On 
his  return  from  this  successful  negotiation  the  powerful 
favorite  was  created  brigadier-general  and  Baron  Churchill 
of  Sandridge  in  tbc  I'',ng!ish  jieerage,  rendered  gocul  servit^e 
in  tiie  suppression  ai  Monmouth's  rebellion,  and  was  ad- 
vanced to  major-general.  He  did  not  scruple,  however, 
when  the  follies  of  James  rendered  his  downfall  imminent, 
to  enter  into  treas()nable  correspondence  with  the  prince 
of  Orange,  nor  to  desurt  with  many  oi'  his  oflii-ers  to  the 
invadingarmy  ( 16S8)  at  the  critical  moment,  lie  received 
the  reward  of  his  baseness  in  the  earldom  of  Marlborough 
(Apr.  y,  IfiS'.))  and  a  commission  as  lieutenant-general; 
was  in  conmianrl  nf  the  English  forces  in  Flanders  (16S1I) 
and  in  Ireland  {1600),  where  he  captured  ('ork  and  Kin- 
sale,  hut  in  .Ian.,  1602,  was  suddenly  dismissed  from  all  his 
official  posts  an<i  thrown  into  the  Tower  in  consequence  of 
the  partial  discovery  of  treasonable  intrigues  with  the  ex- 
ited king.     Ho  was  soon  released  from  prison,  but  not  re- 


stored to  favor,  and  spent  the  ensuing  years  of  the  reign 
of  William  in  false  protestations  of  loyalty,  soliciting  mil- 
itary command  while  carrying  on  secret  correspondence 
with  James,  and  employing  every  artifice  to  strengthen  his 
favor  with  Anne  as  the  probable  successor  to  the  throne. 
In  1698,  William  so  far  restored  Marlborough  to  favor  as 
to  appoint  him  governor  to  Anne's  infant  son.  the  duke  of 
Gloucester.  On  (he  accession  of  Anne  (1702),  Marlbo- 
rough, who  had  recently  been  employed  in  military  and 
diplomatic  service  in  Holland,  became  at  once  the  most  in- 
fluential subject  of  the  new  queen,  since  to  his  own  favor 
at  court  was  added  that  of  Lady  Marlborough,  and  that 
of  his  son-in-law  (iodoljthin,  who  became  prime  minister. 
He  was  at  once  entrusted  with  the  chief  comnmnd  of  the 
armies  of  the  formidable  alliance  then  combined  against 
France.  His  subsequent  history  for  several  years  is  merged 
in  the  military  annals  of  England,  and  may  be  summarized 
as  consisting  of  an  extraordinary  series  of  victories  and  a 
no  less  remarkable  succession  of  rewards  and  honors.  The 
capture  of  Liege  (Oct.  2.*{,  1702)  brought  him  the  dukedom 
of  Marlborough  and  the  thanks  of  Parliament;  in  1703 
other  successes  were  recognized  by  the  grant  of  the  cele- 
brated manor  of  Woodstock,  on  whicli  Blenheim  Palace 
was  erected  at  the  expense  of  government.  With  the  aid 
of  Prince  Eugene  he  terminated  the  campaign  of  1704  by 
the  important  victory  of  Blenheim  (Aug.  \'.^).  In  the  fol- 
lowing years  he  gained  the  notable  battles  of  Tirlemont 
(July  18,  1705),  Ramilies(May  23.  1706),  Oudenarde  (July 
II,  1708),  Tournay  (June  30.  1700).  Malplaquet  (Sept.  11, 
17011).  and  Bouchain  (Aug.,  1711);  was  made  a  prince  of 
the  (fcrman  empire;  was  rewarded  by  a  magnificent  pen- 
sion (£5000)  by  act  of  Parliament  of  1706.  Marlborough 
returned  to  England  in  Oct.,  1711,  but  was  charged  with 
peculation  shortly  after,  and  the  duchess  having  fallen 
from  Anne's  favor  in  the  same  year,  the  Tory  ministry  of 
Ilarley  succeeded  to  power.  Marlborough  was  dismissed 
from  all  his  ofiices  Jan.  1,  1712,  and  retired  to  Germany, 
where  he  became  an  energetic  partisan  of  the  Hanoverian 
succession  ;  returned  to  England  at  the  accession  of  George 
I.  (1714),  by  whom  he  was  restored  to  his  ofiices  and  honors. 
He  rendered  prompt  service  in  the  direction  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1715  against  the  Pretender,  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  immense  wealth,  d.  at 
Windsor  Lodge  June  16,  1722,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  He  left  no  son,  but  the  title  has  been  per- 
petuated through  the  descendants  of  his  second  daughter. 
Through  the  brilliancy  of  his  military  genius  Marlborough 
long  found  apologists  as  well  as  admirers  among  the  his- 
torians of  Enghind,  but  the  bare  recital  of  unquestioned 
facts  convicts  him  of  numerous  treasons  under  aggravated 
circumstances  of  ingratitude.  Due  justice  was  first  meted 
out  to  him  from  this  point  of  view  in  Lord  Macaulay's 
celebrated  Hisfori/  of  Etiiflaud.  His  great  military  and 
political  talents  were  intuitive,  as  his  education  was  ex- 
tremely limited.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  survived 
until  Oct.  IS,  1744,  having  lived  long  enough  to  discern  the 
rising  greatness  of  the  elder  Pitt,  to  whom  she  bequeathed 
£10,000.  (See  Murray's  Lctfeis  and  Despafchen  of  Marl- 
6ojv^»//;t  (5  vols.,  1845-16);  Coxe'sil/«Hio('*-« (3  vols.,  1817-19), 
and  Alison's  Life  (2  vols.,  1847).)  Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Marlette',  post-v.,  tp.  of  Sanilac  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  705. 

Mar'lin,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Falls  co.,  Tex.,  on  the  Waco 
North-western  R.  R.,  near  the  Brazos  River,  has  5cliurchcs, 
1  high  school,  1  newspaper,  75  business-houses,  3  banks, 
cotton-seed  oil-factory,  and  3  benevolent  societies.  Pop. 
602.  T.  C.  Oltorf,  Ed.  "  Moving  Bai-l." 

Mar'low,  post-tp.  of  Cheshire  co.,  N.  H..  14  miles  N. 
of  Kccne.  has  an  academy  jind  manufactures  of  leather, 
lunil.icr.  and  other  goods.     Pop.  716. 

Marlowe  (Chuistoemier),  b.  at  Canterbury,  England, 
in  1564;  studied  at  King's  School,  I'anterbury,  and  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
1583,  and  produced  upcjn  the  stage  in  1586  (he  first  part 
of  his  tragedy  id'  Tainhm-hiitK',  \\\\\v\\,  thiuigh  filled  with 
extravagant  flights,  exhibited  more  poetic  genius  and  bet- 
ter dramatic  combination  tlnm  any  previous  English  ])lay. 
In  1588  he  brought  out  his  Trtiijical  UiHtory  of  the  Life  nnd 
Death  of  Dr.  I'\tii»tiia,i\  powerful  conception  of  the  subject, 
which  in  a  (Jerman  version  formcil  the  basis  of  (iocthe's 
Ftntxt.  A  second  jiart  of  TamhurUtiiif  was  added  in  1500, 
and  he  wrote  two  other  plays.  The  Jeir  of  Mnita  ami  A'«/- 
iranl  11,  Several  anonymous  dramas  arc  generally  at- 
tributed to  Marhiwe,  and  by  many  fritjes  he  is  believed  to 
bo  the  autli'H-  of  the  seeoml  inul  third  parts  of  Ihun/  I'/., 
included  in  Shakspcare's  works.  He  also  niaile  translations 
ficnn  livid,  lie  d.  from  a  wounrl  received  in  a  (juarrel  at 
I  I)cjitford  .lune  16.  1503.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is 
tiuit  of  liyi'c  (3  vols.,  1850). 

Marl'stoiic  [from  marl  and  tfoiir],  a  stratum  of  rock 
belonging  to  the  Middle  Lias.  (See  Lias.) 
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>liir'niiiliide  [Vurt.  mnrmelfidn :  Liit.  vtHlum  mfHtttutn, 
"  !iini(!y(Ml  iiitpic  *'J,  iL  coiirturvo  iniuio  ol'  fruit,  uh  tho  oritngu, 
(jiiin  ■<;,  |tc:icli,  vU:.,  with  a  liLr;;u  proportion  ul' HUf^iir.  Miir- 
iiiiiliLilo  iH  hIho  tho  naiiic  of  tliu  fruit  of  AvhniM  uminniuHit, 
II  virlucii  di^sxrrt  fruit  of  tropical  Amoricii,  produccU  by  u 
Miipiitari'iiiiH  trt-c. 

MurmaiideS  tiiwn  of  Kruneo,  in  tho  province  of  Lot- 
ot-tiaronrif,  on  iIh*  (iiironnc.  It  irt  iin  old  town,  with  a 
HpiicioiiM  iind  niiHrh-fn'tpiciitcil  hiirhiir,  extcMiMivo  (iintillcrifH, 
liir(;c  IruiU}  in  corn,  licrnp,  iiiid  wliitu  winurt,  and  nninufuc- 
tincrt  of  liru-nn.  Kailcloth.  oil.  iind  li-iithcr,      l*<.p.   H(j(il. 

.lllir'iniltoii,  po.<4t-\'.  imd  tp.  of  Bourhnn  at.,  Kun.,  on 
tin-  Mi.MMMi   Kansas  and  Texas  It.  U.      Pop.  IM)». 

i>Iarmont%  dc  (Ai:«rMTK  Vm':uy.niv  liOiiw  Vikhsi:), 
dulii'  of  Ua;^iisa,  nuirnhal  of  Fran<'e,  h.  at  ('hatillon-«»ir- 
Srini',  in  the  department  of  Cftte-d'Or,  Kram-e.  July  20. 
1771  ;  roceived  a  military  education  ;  wan  aide-de-camp  to 
Niiptihvm  in  17!HS  ;  accompanied  liim  to  Mi^ypt  :  wan  made 
jjciierul  of  divisi'in  after  the  hiittic  of  jMarcni^o,  coninianded 
the  forccH  in  Dalmiilia  fr<>m  IMtltl  to  iHOll,  nml  in  Portugal 
in  IHl  I-li;,  where  ho  ioHt  tliu  battle  of  Salanninca  (July  22, 
ISIU)  and  was  nevcrely  wounded;  joinerl  tho  f^rcat  army 
the  day  In-fure  the  battle  of  \Va;;ra!M,  and  wan  mado  a  mar- 
hIuiI  on  Ilie  battlcfK-ld  ipf  /nayni.  !n  I'>n  he  »<imnninded 
the  troops  in  and  around  Paris,  and  compelled  Napoleon 
to  abdicate  by  evacuatiuy  tho  capital  and  entering  into 
nctjcitiations  with  tho  allied  powers.  For  thii<  rcaHc;  Na- 
pole  m  exempted  him,  on  his  letarn  from  Klba.  from  tho 
|3;encral  amnc-^ty.  and  he  was  compelled  to  Ik'c,  wliile  aftor- 
warils  Louis  XVII  I.  made  Iiiui  a  peer  of  France  and  loaded 
him  with  honius.  He  lived  mostly  in  retirement,  until  in 
is:il)  t'harlcs  X.  called  !iim  to  Paris  to  (juell  tho  revolution 
of  July.  In  tliis  ho  failed,  but  so  great  was  the  indignation 
he  excited  that  his  name  was  s^trnck  from  the  lists  of  the 
French  army.  Afterwards  he  ret^ided  mu;^tly  in  Vienna. 
I),  at  Venice  Mar.  2,  1S.'»2.  His  Mt'nioirctt  (U  vols.,  Paria, 
18.')l>-.'>7)  arc  important  for  tho  history  of  his  time. 

Marmoiitcr  (Jkan  Fkan^ois),  b.  July  11,  172.'t,  nt 
Bolt,  in  the  department  of  Correzes,  Franco;  began  to 
prepare  himself  fur  tlie  Chnrcli  at  Toulonsc,  but  went  in 
I7l'i  to  Paris  with  tlic  |>urpose  of  devoting  himself  to 
literature;  was  jiatroni/.cd  by  Voltaire;  wrote  trageclics, 
also  opom-toxts  fur  Ilamcau  and  Pacini;  obtained  a  sec- 
retaryship at  Versailles  in  17o.S  through  the  influence  of 
Mailanio  do  Pompadour,  and  for  two  years  the  editurship 
of  the  Mrrcurr;  publislied  in  17(11  llis  Cimtrn  Monni.r, 
which  achieved  an  immense  success,  and  were  translated 
oven  into  Hungarian  ami  Danish;  wrote  in  1707  his 
lich'miire,  which  was  condemned  by  the  Sorbonno  as  heret- 
ical and  blasphemous  ;  coUe^'ted  in  17><7  his  contributions 
to  tho  Kii'i/rfnp/'tfic  under  the  title  Elt'nimti  r/r  Liftt'rit- 
tiirr;  retired  during  the  Revolution  to  Ablovillo  in  Nor- 
niaiuly,  and  d.  there  Dec.  ;J1,  1799. 

Mar'inorn,  Sea  of,  separates  European  from  Asiatic 
Turkey,  and  comuiunicatcs  with  the  Ulack  Sea  by  the 
Strait  of  Constantinople  and  with  tho  ^Egcan  i^ca  by  the 
Strait  of  tho  Dardanelles.  It  is  1IJ5  miles  long  and  -1,» 
miles  broad.  Among  its  islands,  Marmora  or  Marmara  is 
famous  for  the  tine  marble  and  alabaster  which  it  contains. 

iUar'mOSCt  [Fr.  marmoHset],^.  name  applied  to  various 
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nmull  Kouth  AinoHcan  nionkoyii  of  tho  aborrnnt  family 
Midiilio,  and  (»f  the  |(ericru  Satfuinun,  Mi'itatftiU'..  Tlioy  uru 
the  neiirent  of  all  tho  true  monkeyK  to  the  I'ronimia;  or 
lernurine  Quadrumana.  The  thumbrf  tiro  not  oppi>i>able, 
nor  i*  the  tail  prch<-ndle.  'I'licr-e  cr<:aturert  are  narnil<.--r<, 
affectionate,  and  oficn  very  beautiful.  Tlii-y  are,  however, 
very  delicate,  and  in  cool  cllmutert  the  marnionet  Hoon  dien 
if  exposed.  The  Siujuitutu  javrhuM  in  ono  of  the  be^l  known 
Hpeciert.  (Seo  Miniii.K.) 

Mar'iiiot  [Fr.],  a  name  f^ivcn  to  rodont  nmtnrnnU  he 
longing  to  the  Hr|uirrel  family.  Closely  ukin  to  the  marmots 
are  llie  prairie  dogs  {f'tfuinntfH),  wliitdi  Mimo.  indeed,  Include 
in  the  gimns  Antomi/i,  to  wlilirh  Itte  nuirmotH  belong.  (Seo 
IMtAiiuK  DcKj.)  The  typical  specie-"  of  marmot  ih  Airtomifa 
Mttrmifttn,  the  Kuropeun  nnirniol,  which  Ih  abundant  in  tho 
Alps.  The  Ohl  World  Inis  several  other  fpecien.  Tho 
best  known  .American  upcdes  is  vlrr/'/f/ii/M  »ioii'f.r,  the  wood- 
chuck  or  ground-hog,  whi<di  is  very  abundant  K.  of  tho 
Mississippi.  Its  flesh  irt  itomctimes  eaten,  but  is  not  good. 
Its  fur  is  not  of  much  value.  Tlie  Pacific  count  has  Hovcrul 
spei-ies.    (Seo  Scintin.*;.) 

I>Ianie,  department  of  Franco,  along  the  Seine  and  tho 
Marne.  Area,  .'II  Hi  sijuare  miles.  In  the  southern  jiart 
the  soil  is  very  fertile  and  much  corn  is  raised;  the  northern 
part  is  chalky  and  sandy,  but  produces  annually  Ij.IIMJ.OOO 
gallons  of  excellent  wine,  among  whicdi  are  several  varieties 
of  tho  famous  champagne  wint*  Sheep  of  a  good  breed  are 
reared  here,  and  a  great  number  of  millstones  are  r|uarried. 
Pop.  :JS(I,1J7.  Of  ;J2.*J77  children  of  school-age,  lUlii  re 
eoivcd  no  education  in  I8j7.     Cap.  C'halons-sur-Marne. 

MarniXy  van  (Piiii.ip),  baron  of  St.  Aldcgondc,  b.  at 
Hrussels  in  l.i.tH;  was  educated  at  (ieneva,  und  became  a 
staunch  adherent  of  the  Ueformcd  creed.  He  was  among 
the  nobles  who  protested  in  I. Vif)  against  the  introduction 
of  tho  ln(|uisition  into  tlie  Netherlands,  and  by  the  prince 
of  Orange  was  employed  in  many  diflicult  diplomatic  mis 
sions  to  Paris,  London,  the  Diet  of  Worms,  etc.  D.  at 
Leyden  Dec.  !;>,  I.'>'.)S,  anrl  left  a  metrical  translation  of  tho 
Psalms  and  several  controversial  treatises. 

Maro'a,  postv.  and  tp.  of  Macon  Co.,  111.,  11  miles  N. 
of  Decatur,  at  the  junction  of  the  Illinois  Central  and 
Peoria  Atlanta  and  Decatur  K.  Ks.,  has  4  churches,  2 
banks,  very  lino  mills,  I  newspaper,  a  grain-elcvutor,  3 
grain-warehouses,  a  number  of  enterprising  business-firms, 
and  large  trade  in  grain.  Pop.  of  v.  "fifi ;  of  tp.  1824. 
IIenuy  IJ.  Fink,  K]y.  '•  Xkws." 
Marochct'ti  (CAni.o),  Bakon,  b.  at  Turin  in  180.5,  nat- 
urali/.ed  and  educated  in  France;  began  liis  studies  nn<ler 
Uosio ;  visited  Italy,  and  exhibited  in  IiS27  in  Paris  a 
group,  A  O'irt  Pftii/iiitf  trith  <i  />".'/,  which  attracted  much 
attention.  He  afterwards  was  much  at  tho  court  of  Louis 
Philip])e.  and  after  ISIS  in  the  ari.-toeratic  circles  of  Lon- 
don, where  ho  d.  in  18ti7.  His  principal  works  are  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Emmanuel  Phitibert  at  Turin  and  a 
colossal  statue  of  Richard  Ca'ur-de-Li<m  at  London,  besides 
busts  and  statues  of  Prince  Albert,  the  queen,  etc. 

Mnr'onites,  a  Christian  people  of  Syria  who  take 
their  name  from  their  first  monothclitic  bishop.  John 
Maro,  who  d.  701  a.  n.  Their  number  is  estimated  ut  from 
200,000  to  250,000.  They  live  chiefly  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
Lebanon,  but  are  found  also  all 
over  the  Lebanon  and  the  Anti- 
Lebanon,  with  a  few  in  the  larger 
cities  of  Syria.  They  are  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  Sviiiax  Uitf. 
(which  fee).  They  have  a  patri- 
arch who  lives  at  Canubin.  a  mon- 
astery near  the  foot  of  Lebanon. 
but  who  bears,  in  common  with 
five  other  dignitaries,  the  title  of 
patriarch  of  Antioch.  They  havo 
also  metropolitans  of  Tyre,  Da- 
mascns.  Aleppo.  Tripoli,  and  Cy- 
prus, besides  seven  bishops.  They 
were  anciently  monothelites.  but 
having  joineil  in  the  second  cru- 
sade against  the  Saracens,  in  11S2 
renounced  their  heresy  before  the 
I^atin  patriarch  of  Antioch.  Ai- 
nicric  III.  In  H4j  they  were 
more  fi>rmttlly  united  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.  They  are 
hospitable  towards  all  Christians  ; 
have  since  1840  been  deadly  en- 
emies of  their  neighbors,  tho 
Druses;  <:neak  Arabic  or  tJrcck  : 
consider  the  Syrinc  their  sacred 
langtmge,  and  m.ike  use  of  Syro- 
Chalda'an  books,  which  they  do 
not    understand.      Their    secular 
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clergy  may  marry  before  ordination,  and  the  Eucharist  is 
administered  under  both  kinds.  Tliey  have  a  great  num- 
ber of  celibate  monlis  and  nuns,  who  follow  the  rule  of 
St.  Anthony,  take  no  vows,  but  fast  often,  and  never  eat 
meat.  The  Maronites  have  suffered  much  from  their  neigh- 
bors, the  Druses,  who  are  far  inferior  to  them  in  numbers, 
and  ivho  were,  it  appears,  the  injured  party  at  the  origin 
of  the  recent  bloody  feud. 

Maroons'  [Fr.  nhjres  vtarmns,  from  the  Sp.  Cimarron^ 
a  "  mo.intaineer"],  'a  name  used  formerly  in  Jamaica,  and 
now  in  Guiana,  to  designate  the  runaway  slaves  and  their 
descendants.  The  Maroons  of  Jamaica  fought  the  British 
government  from  1655  to  1795,  and  were  finally  conquered 
by  the  aid  of  Culmn  bloodhounds,  of  which  the  Maroons 
had  a  well-founded  horror.  Some  were  sent  to  .Africa  and 
some  to  Xova  Scotia,  where  their  descendants  still  remain. 
The  Maroons  of  Guiana  are  mostly  from  the  Dutch  colony, 
and  are  virtually  independent.  In  1869  their  number  in 
Dutch  Guiana  was  given  as  about  7500. 

Maros',  a  river  of  Europe,  rises  in  Transylvania,  near 
the  frontier  of  Moldavia,  flows  in  a  western  direction  into 
Hungary,  and  joins  the  Theiss  opposite  to  Szegedin,  after 
a  course'  of  about  400  miles,  for  the  greater  part  of  which 
it  is  navigable. 

Maros'-Vasarhely',  town  of  Austro-Hungary,  in 
Transylvania,  on  the  .Maros.,  It  has  a  large  trade  in  wheat, 
wine,  and  tobacco.     Pop.  11,217. 

Marot'  (Clement),  b.  in  1495  at  Cahors,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Lot,  France;  was  educated  as  one  of  the  pages  of 
Margaret  of  Valois,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  poet  and 
valcl  ite  chainhrc  to  Francis  I.,  whom  he  accompanied  also 
in  the  field.  His  Lc  Timjilc  de  Cupiilon  and  other  light, 
amorous  poetry,  as  well  as  his  personal  qualities,  made  him 
a  favorite  with  the  ladies,  among  others  with  Diana  of 
Poitiers,  but  this  last  tender  relation  ended  by  her  deliver- 
ing him  over  to  the  Inquisition  as  a  heretic.  During  his 
imprisonment  he  wrote  a  witty  satire,  L' Enfci-,  on  his 
judges,  and  gave  a  new  version  of  the  celebrated  Roman  dc 
la  Hose.  Francis  I.  procured  bis  liberiition,  and  henow  re- 
paired to  the  court  of  Margaret  of  Navarre,  where  he  com- 
menced his  translation  of  the  Psalms.  When  the  first  50 
psalms  were  published,  they  were  much  a]iplauded  by  the 
court  and  the  public  in  general,  but  the  Sorbonnc  condemned 
the  translation  as  heretical,  and  Marot  fled  to  Geneva. 
Here  he  was  well  received  by  Calvin,  and  translated  20 
more  psalms  in  connection  with  Beza,  but  his  frivolous  life 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  stay  here.  He  returned  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  wandered  for  some  years 
in  France  and  Italy.  D.  at  Turin  in  1544. — His  father  and 
son  were  also  poets,  and  the  works  of  the  three  Marots  were 
published  at  the  Hague  in  1731,  and  several  times  afterward. 
Le  Khjlc  miiroli'jue,  called  thus  after  him,  means  something 
naif. 

7/Iar'plc,  post-tp.  of  Delaware  eo..  Pa.     Pop.  85S. 

IMarquc  [Fr.],  Letters  of.  In  international  law  these 
words  denote  the  consent  of  a  government,  expressed  in  a 
formal  ])ermission,  that  a  certain  vessel  may  act  as  a  pri- 
vateer when  the  requisite  bonds  and  formalities  have  been 
given  or  complied  with.  The  words  are  explained  best  by 
the  French  If-Jti-a  de  marqitc — i.  e.  of  stamp,  or  stamped 
letters,  like  lellfna  de  carhrt,  letters  of  seal,  or  sealed  with 
the  king's  signet,  but  specially  giving  authority  to  arrest. 
Thev  are,  then,  stamped  letters  allowing  reprisals  or  pri- 
vate warfare.  T.  D.  Woolsey. 

Marque'sas  (or  Mcndafia)  Islands  consist  of  two 
groups  of  islands  situatcti  in  the  .'Southern  Pacific  Ocean, 
between  lat.  7°  30'  and  10°  30'  S.,  and  between  138°  and 
140°  211'  W.  The  northern  group  is  generally  called  Wash- 
ington Islantls,  and  the  name  of  Marquesas  Islands  con- 
fined to  the  southern  group.  This  latter  group  consists  of 
five  islands  of  volcanic  origin,  high,  mountainous,  with 
steep  coasts,  comprising  an  area  of  500  square  miles,  and 
belonging  to  France,  'i'hc  interior  of  the  islands  is  gen- 
erally fertile ;  the  climate  hot,  but  healthy ;  the  sugar- 
cane, coeoanut  tree,  and  cotton-plant  abound.  But  the  in- 
habitants, numbering  about  10,0110.  form  one  of  the  most 
savage  and  (to  European  civilization)  most  inaccessible 
tribes  of  the  Polynesian  race.  Guns  and  whisky  are  the 
only  foreign  elements  which  have  been  able  to  penetrate 
inti)  their  lives:  all  missionary  and  commercial  cfl'orts 
have  hitherto  been  in  vain. 

jMar'qiiess,  or  IHarqnis,  a  British  title  of  nobility, 
next  in  rank  below  that  of  duke,  and  next  above  that  of 
carl.  The  ancient  English  title  of  hrd-warcUcr  and  the 
German  one  of  M<ivl:;jitif  are  in  some  sense  equivalent  t<> 
it.  There  are  at  jircscnt  thirty  marquesses  in  the  dilTerent 
classes  of  the  British  ]>eoragc,  besides  the  dukes  who  arc 
also,  marquesses.  A  niarqucaa  is  addressed  as  *'  the  most 
honorable."     The  title  of  his  wife  is  "  marohioneBS,"  and 


she  is  also  addressed  as  " mott  honorable,"  or  as  "your 
ladyship." 

Mar'quetry  [Fr.  margucicriel,  the  art  of  inlaying  wood 
with  shells,  metal,  ivory,  or  pieces  of  wood  of  another 
color.  It  is  carried  to  great  perfection  by  the  cabinet- 
makers of  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  that  of  Sorrento, 
Italy,  being  perha]>s  the  most  elaborate.  The  jjrocesa  aa 
regards  woodwork  consists  in  cutting  out  with  a  fine  saw  a, 
pattern  from  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  wood  glued  to- 
gether, and  then  inserting  the  part  cut  from  one  into  the 
cavity  of  the  other,  and  vire  i-ct-nd,  filling  up  the  interstices 
with  sawdust.  A  variety  of  this  process  is  called  Buiil- 
WORK  (which  see.) 

Marquette',  county  of  Michigan,  bounded  N.  E.  by 
Lake  Superior  and  S.  W.  by  Wisconsin.  Area,  3225  square 
miles.  It  is  generally  rough  and  well  timbered.  It  eon- 
tains  very  valuable  beds  of  the  best  of  iron  ore  (a  red 
oxide,  free  from  impurities),  of  which  more  than  1,000,000 
tons  arc  shipped  yearly  by  lake  and  rail.  Some  iron  is 
manufactured  in  the  county.  The  S.  part  of  the  county 
has  large  beds  of  marble ;  it  is  traversed  by  the  Marquette 
Houghton  and  Ontonagon  R.  R.  and  the  Peninsular  division 
of  the  Chicago  and  North-western.  Cap.  Marquette.  Pop. 
14,234. 

Marquette,  county  of  S.  Central  Wisconsin.  Area, 
490  square  miles.  It  is  level  and  fertile,  and  is  traversed 
by  the  navigable  Fox  River.  Corn,  wheat,  and  wool  are 
the  leading  products.     Cap.  Montello.     Pop.  8056. 

3Iarquette,  jiost-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Marquette  Co., 
Mich.,  on  the  Marquette  Houghton  and  Ontonagon  R.  R., 
425  miles  N.  of  Chicago,  is  the  principal  sbij.ping-port  of 
the  great  iron-region,  which  iu  1873  produced  1,178,879 
gross  tons  of  iron  ore,  and  has  regular  communication  by 
steamers  with  all  the  lake  cities.  It  is  situated  upon  a 
low  blufr  25  feet  above  the  bay,  is  supplied  with  water 
taken  from  the  lake,  and  the  streets  are  lighted  with  gas. 
It  has  a  fine  natural  park,  4  public  schools,  6  churches,  4 
banks,  a  public  library,  a  Catholic  cathedral  and  convent, 

1  weekly  newspaper,  3  large  blast  furnaces,  1   rolling-mill, 

2  foundries  and  machine-shops,  2  brownstone-quarries,  the 
railroad  car-shojts,  and  business  firms.  Pop.  of  v.  4C00;  of 
tp.  4617.  A.  P.  SwiNEFOiiD,  Ed.  "Mixing  Jouii.nal." 

Marquette,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Green  Lake'co.,  Wis. 
Pop.  928. 

Marquette  (Jacques),  b.  at  Laon,  France,  in  1637; 
sailed  in  IGiiO  as  a  Jesuit  missionary  to  Canada:  founded 
the  mission  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  1668;  went  in  1669  from 
La  Pointe  (now  in  Michigan)  to  Mackinaw,  where  in  1671 
he  built  a  chapel :  accomjpanied  Joliet  in  bis  expedition  of 
1673  down  the  Wisconsin  and  Mississippi,  and  returned 
via  the  Illinois  River  and  Green  Bay,  Wis. ;  opened  in 
1675  the  mission  jit  Kaskaskia.  but  finding  his  strength 
failing,  set  out  to  return  to  Mackinaw;  died  on  the  jour- 
ney. May  18,  1675,  near  the  mouth  of  Marquette  River, 
in  what  is  now  Michigan.  In  Shea's  Dinc-ovcri/  uf  the  Mis- 
sinsijtpi  Vdllcij  (1852)  there  are  translations  of  his  narra- 
tive and  journal. 

Marquez'  (Gen.  Leonaupo),  b.  in  the  city  of  Mexico 
about  1S18  ;  took  part  in  the  defence  of  the  valley  of  Mex- 
ico against  the  American  army  in  1847;  headed  a  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  Guanajuato  in  favor  of  Santa  .Anna 
1S49;  was  advanced  to  important  military  commands  by 
Santa  Anna  during  his  last  presidency  (1853-55);  main- 
tained a  guerilla  warfare  against  Aharez  and  Comonfort 
1856-57  ;  Was  one  of  the  most  trusted  generals  <d'  Presidents 
Zuloaga  and  Jliramon  in  their  struggle  against  Juarez 
1858-60,  generally  known  as  the  "  war  of  reform,"  and 
continued  to  wage  an  irregular  warfare  against  .Tuarez 
after  the  downfall  of  Jliramim  until  the  French  interven- 
tion, which  he  supported  I8(il-(i4.  lie  was  sent  by  the 
archduke  Maximilian  as  minister  to  Constantinople,  but 
returned  without  permission  Oct.,  1866,  when  the  Mexican 
"empire"  was  about  ti>  fall;  acccptcil  the  comm:ind  td'  a 
divisicm.  and  during  the  siege  of  (Jucrctaro  defended  the 
city  of  Mexico  against  the  republican  forces  under  Gen. 
Porfirio  Diaz.  On  the  fall  of  the  city  he  succeeded  in  es- 
caping to  Havana,  where  he  has  since  resided.  The  "  mas- 
sacre of  Taeubaya"  (see  Miramon),  the  execution  of  his 
prisoners.  Gens.  Degollado  and  Valle  ami  the  primc-niinis- 
ter  Ocampo.  with  other  deeds  of  blood,  caused  a  price  to 
bo  set  on  bis  head,  and  gave  him  the  title  r>f  ■■  tiger  of  Ta- 
eubaya," which  adheres  to  him  notwithstanding  two  paiu- 
phleis  he  has  published  in  defence  of  his  "  honor  "  and  his 
military  record.  He  is  one  of  three  persons  expressly  ex- 
cludeil  from  the  Mexican  amnesty  of  1870. 

Marquoi's'  Rulers.  \  set  of  rulers  devised  by  an 
artist  nauud  Marquoi  to  facilitate  the  opev:ilion  ni  piano 
drawing.  The  set  cdusisls  (d'  one  triangular  ruler,  whoso 
hypothenuso  is  three  times  as  long  as  the  shorter  side  about 
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tlio  ri^ht  ftnglo,  and  of  itcvcrul  rvetunguliir  rulorn  grodu- 
iilud  iic;(;(»r(liiin  to  (liffiTunt  Hc-iilfn.  Kiidi  roctanj^ulur  ruler 
ln'iirrt  two  HcTiilrM,  till*  (irht  of  which  luny  hr.  iiiiy  H<Nih)  of 
<'i(iiiil  parts;  i-iu-li  divifinn  <if  thn  Muccjiid  Mi;aIo  is  thrco 
tinii'-i  an  h>ii;;  uh  ii  divihiiiti  of  tho  fuht.  Tliu  triiiu^^tihir 
nilcr  hii.H  tin  indfx,  (',  nuar  tin;  iniiMh*  i<f  iU  hyfiotliiMiuHo, 
wliii'h  itniy  hn  hrcmjjht  tn  )Miin«-ith'  wirh  iiiiy  divisinn  (»f  tlio 
nrt'tan^uhir  mciiU-.  a?*  hhowii  in  the  tlijii^nuii.  Thu  usu  nf  tho 
tripUi  f'lMih- irt  tn  I'niihte  thr  dniu^htMMiaii  In  draw  a  liiiejiar- 
all*;!  to  a  ^ivcn  Uric,  nnd  jit  a  di.-'tancc  from  it  tM|iial  t"  any 
niiiiiht^-  of  div  inirtiiM  of  (he  ^'i^lIlIL'  Kcalo.  If  tlic  drawing  is 
to  >iu  made  un  (he.  8ini|de  t^ciilc  A  It,  tlie  iiuriillul  in  qtte.''tion 
ni:iy  be  diawn  uh  f"l- 
loivH :  The  rnk'rn  are 
|iliii-(-d  Its  Mhnwn  ill  tho 
lij;urf.  ami  (ho  xidi'  V.  I> 
is  niadu  to  cointddu 
with  tho  (^ivtm  line  ;  tho 
rr'tjiM'^nhn-  niK'r  i^  then  |in'HHcd  iiffainKt  tlm  pajjcr,  and 
llio  triiiii;;iiljir  nilcr  is  iiKivi-d  ahmj;  it,  k('o|iiiit^  its  ed^c  K  F 
in  oloso  cmitiirt.  Kor  overy  divisliin  of  th(i  tri|d«  m^ale 
(lassi'd  ovor  hy  tho  indox  (',  tho  od^o  I)  ('  will  advance  in 
tho  rlirootion  l>  K;  that  in,  it  will  rct-ndc  from  a  gi^'cn  lino 
a  distanco  or|nal  to  one  of  tho  divi.siftnw  <»f  tho  Kim]do 
HO!ilo  A  It.  'Vho  ohjiM't  of  lia\  in^;  Kovoral  roctiinfjiilar  rulcrn 
is  t'l  onnhlo  tho  drau;;htsiniin  to  mako  his  drawini^^^  to  any 
dosirnlsc-Mlo.  W.  ii.  Tixk. 

Mnrrn'di,  town  of  Contral  Itsily.  in  tho  provineo  of 
Florence,  ahmit  -12  miles  N.  K.  of  the  city  of  Klorenee.  It 
18  Hituated  in  the  valley  of  the  Lamone,  and  is  (surrounded 
at  a  distance  of  noine  two  miles  hy  forests  of  oaks  and 
ehestiuits.  The  first  kno\vled;;o  \ve  liavo  of  Marradi  i?  in 
|111I.^>,  when  it  was  j^overned  hy  an  abbot.  I''or  soino  eon- 
tiiries  iifterward  it  wns  ii  subject  (d"  contention  between  the 
noij;liboriii^  renublics,  though  generally  under  the  dominion 
of   Klorence.      iN.p.  in  1  S72.  S'.'L'i;. 

]>lai'ria;;o,  nnd  i>lnrrio<l  Women.  The  term  "  mar- 
riage "  is  used  in  two  (juite  distinct  senses.  It  is  applied 
to  the  contract  hy  which  a  miin  ami  a  woinnn  agree  to  be- 
come husbantl  and  wife,  and  it  also  denotes  the  legal  frtatiis 
or  condition  of  the  parties  which  tlicy  assume  and  enter 
upon  by  meiins  of  that  contract.  It  is  a  grave  error  to  say, 
with  many  legal  writers,  thiit  marriage  it  a  contract-  Al- 
though based  upon  a  coutract.  it  is  properly  the  peculiar 
condition  of  tl^ic  spouses  flowing  from  their  mutual  act  of 
agreement,  with  tno  variouH  capacities  and  ineapaeitieii 
inhering  in  them  by  virtue  thereof.  Tho  law  of  marriage 
now  prevailing  in  Kurope  and  in  the  V.  S.  is  derived  to  a 
great  extent  from  the  <i(»ctrines  wlatdi  wero  linally  estab- 
lished in  the  Homan  jurisprmlence.  iJy  the  researches  of 
modern  scholarship  it  has  been  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt 
tlnit  tho  monogamie  principle  was  adopted  among  the  Ar- 
yan races  in  the  earliest  stages  of  their  development,  and 
that  in  the  original  form  of  their  social  institutions  marriage 
itself  wns  a  highly  religious  act.  Traces  of  this  conception 
were  preserved  among  the  ancient  Romans  in  the  pecu- 
liarly sacred  mode  of  solemnizing  marriage  termed  vm/ar- 
rcntio,  which  was  at  first  employed  by  the  patricians  gen- 
erally, but  which  afterward  became  restricted  to  the  priests. 
During  tho  earlier  peri(Hls  of  the  Roman  state  there  wero 
two  kinds  of  marriage:  one  of  these,  which  was  eonlined 
to  the  citizens,  brtiught  the  wife  and  children  under  tlio 
marital  "power"  of  the  jintei/ituntiun  (see  PATni.v  Potes- 
TAsl:  tite  other,  which  was  used  by  those  not  entitled  to 
full  citizenship,  ilid  not  confer  this  terrible  dominion  upon 
the  husband.  The  former  species  gradually  became  infre- 
quent, and  finally  disappeared  under  the  emperors,  while 
tho  second  more  simple  and  natural  mode  was  made  uni- 
versal. The  only  essential  element  of  marriage  by  the  Ro- 
man law,  the  single  reijiiisite  to  its  validity,  was  the  con- 
sent of  the  contracting  parties.  As  a  result  of  that  species 
of  marriage  wdiich  subjected  tho  wife  to  the  husband's 
"  power,"  all  her  property  at  once  passed  to  and  vested  in 
him.  When,  however,  this  peculiar  method,  with  all  of  its 
consequences,  had  been  abandoned,  marriage  did  not  of 
itself  produce  any  etfect  upon  the  property  of  the  spouses  ; 
each  remained  the  ()wner  of  his  or  her  own.  with  full  power 
of  control  and  disposition.  While  no  change  of  proprie- 
torship was  wrought  by  the  law,  nuptial  euntraets  might 
produce  such  an  eflVct  ;  and  they  were  very  common.  .\ 
marriage  portittn,  called  the  (/o«  or  dowry,  was  almost  uni- 
versal. The  wife's  father  generally  furnislied  this  dowry, 
but  it  was  sometimes  advanced  by  the  wife  herself  or  by  a 
third  person.  The  husband  had  the  solo  possession  and 
management  of  the  (/<•«  while  tlie  marriage  eojitinued.  and 
the  sole  enjoyment  of  its  income  anil  prolils.  but  did  not,  as 
a  general  rule,  become  its  absolute  owner.  When  the  mar- 
riage was  terminated  by  death  or  otherwise,  except  for  the 
wife's  adultery,  he  was  obliged  to  restore  the  dowry  to  the 
Tvifo  or  to  her  hoirs,  or  soiuctimod  to  tho  person  who  had 


furninhod  U.     The  nupttal  contract  ini(;ht  provide,  on  the 

oilier  hand,  that  if  he  r<urvivf(|  the  hnt^band  Hhotihl  hinfelf 
retain  the  dowry  Tliin  dotal  ftyKtem  bu^t  been  adopte<l 
with  all  itM  nub><laiiti»l  I'eatureH  by  thoKe  continental  r-tales 
of  Kurope  wliich  have  taken  the  Roman  jtirieprudi-nce  an 
the  biihirt  of  their  own.  After  tlie  papiil  fuprerrniey  wax 
ehtahliHlied  theOhurehof  Rome  UHMerted  that  murriuge  wu»t 
purely  a  leligiouH  act,  and  huh  tlierefore  within  itK  oxelu- 
hive  jurisdiction.  An  elaborate  code  of  rulei*  for  iti  regu 
lation  waH  incorporated  Into  the  eiinon  law  ;  nnd  kihco  (he 
canon  law  was  generally  ueceiited  and  followed,  prior  lo 
the  Reformation,  throughout  Christendom,  thcfo  riile,>,  were 
re<-ogiii/.ed  in  all  Christian  eountrlen  uk  the  foundation  of 
the  local  legiHlation  und  uh  (he  guiden  for  the  local  tribn 
nals.  In  asserting  its  exclusive  control  (lie  Church  main- 
tained that  itH  own  eoncurtence,  through  the  profence  und 
tho  blessing  of  a  priest,  wan  Cfo^entiul  to  (he  validity  of  any 
nmrriago.  This  doctrine  wuh  formally  announeeil  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  Council  of  Trent  (Nov.,  l.'itj.'l),  which  declared 
that  after  that  date  all  iiiarriuges  not  contracted  in  tho 
presence  of  a  priest  ami  twcj  or  three  wilneshen  sliould  Ij<;  " 
void.  Notwithstanding  this  position,  bo  vehemently  main- 
tained by  the  Roman  (.'hureh,  the  conception  of  marriage 
as  a  purely  civil  status  regulated  by  tlie  municipal  law 
alone  generally  jtrevails  in  the  modern  legislation  of  Ku- 
rope.  In  I' ranee  every  marriage  must  be  celebrated  before 
a  designateil  civil  ofiicer  in  the  ])resence  of  four  witnesses, 
after  certain  public  notices  have  been  given.  A  religiou« 
ceremony  nniy  then  follow  if  tiie  parties  desire,  but  is  not 
made  requisite;  and  any  clergyman  who  performs  the  re- 
ligious ceremony  before  the  civil  form  has  been  consum- 
mated  iti  liable  to  fcvere  punishment.  {Cotic  Civil,  arts. 
75.  70,  105  ;  Code  Pfnid,  arts.  I'J'J,  200.)  In  order  that  the 
marriage  of  a  son  under  twenty-five  years  of  age  und  of  a 
daughter  under  twenty-one  may  be  valid,  the  consent  of 
the  parents  or  of  the  surviving  parent  must  first  be  ob- 
tainc'd  :  if  both  arc  dead,  the  consent  of  the  grandparents  ; 
or,  in  tho  absence  of  these  relatives,  the  consent  of  a  "  fam- 
ily council.''  ''Civil  marriage"  in  substantially  the  same 
form  has  also  been  established  by  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  by 
Austria,  and  by  the  (ierman  empire.  This  legislation  has 
been  the  cause  of  bitter  controversies  between  the  govern- 
ments of  those  countries  und  the  Papal  .Sec.  Passing  to 
Knglanfl,  the  same  typo  of  statutory  ennctment  is  found. 
It  was  decidctl  by  tlic  House  of  Lords  in  1841  that  subse- 
quent to  the  Council  of  Trent,  nnd  prior  to  any  act  of  Par- 
liament establishing  a  dilFerent  rule,  the  law  of  England 
re(iuired  the  presence  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church  in  order  that  a  marriage  shouM  bo  valid.  The 
i^ubjcct  is  now  wholly  regulated  by  statutes,  which  permit 
a  marriage  to  be  sotemni/ed  either  with  or  without  a  re- 
ligious ceremony.  Since  the  IJ  and  7  Will.  IV.  (eh.  S5j  a 
nuirriugc  must  either  bo  solemnized  in  a  church — in  which 
ease  it  must  be  conducted  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Kstab- 
lished  Church  according  to  its  rites,  with  the  presence  of 
two  witnesses — nr  it  must  be  performed,  after  due  public 
notice  and  a  certificate  projierly  granted,  in  a  licensed  dis- 
senting place  of  worship  or  in  a  registrar's  office;  and  in 
each  of  these  two  cases  it  must  be  conducted  by  a  civil 
ofiicer  called  the  registrar,  although  there  may  be  super- 
added to  the  civil  contract  wliatover  religious  ceremonies 
the  jiurties  see  fit  to  adopt.  The  arelibishop  of  Canterbury 
is  authorized,  however,  to  grant  special  licenses  to  marry 
at  any  convenient  time  and  place.  In  consequence  of  these 
statutes,  which  are  now  in  force,  no  marriage  can  be  con- 
tracted in  England  by  the  mere  consent  of  the  parties. 
however  clearly  it  may  be  expressed.  Marriage  between 
jiersons  related  to  each  other  within  the  Leviiicul  degrees 
is  unlawful,  nnd  this  prohibition  embraces  relationship  by 
atlinity  as  well  as  that  by  consanguinity.  A  marriage  be- 
tween a  man  and  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife  is  there- 
fore void.  Parliament  has  been  frequently  urged  to  abol- 
ish this  particular  restriction,  but  thus  far  without  success. 
In  tho  U.  S,,  by  the  law  which  prevails  very  generally, 
if  not,  in  fact,  universally,  throughout  the  States,  marriage 
is  regarded  as  wholly  based  upon  contract,  upon  the  pres- 
ent mutual  consent  of  the  parties,  and  no  special  forms  are 
ncces.-ary  to  its  validity.  If  a  man  and  a  woman,  by 
words  of  present  imjiort,  promise  and  agree  with  each  other 
to  be  husband  and  wife,  tho  contract  ond  the  resulting 
status  of  marriage  are  pcrfCeteil ;  solemnization  by  a  clergy- 
man or  by  a  civil  magistrate,  the  presence  of  witnesses, 
and  all  the  ceremonies  ami  forms  which  are  customarily 
used,  even  those  provided  for  by  statute,  are  nothing  moro 
than  convenient  means  of  perpetuating  the  evidence  of  tho 
contract  between  the  spouses,  which  itself  constitutes  the 
marriage;  they  are  not  in  tho  least  essential  to  its  efficacy. 
Whenever  certain  preliminary  steps,  such  as  license,  notice, 
and  the  like,  are  prescribed  by  statute,  a  failure  to  comply 
with  these  provisions  does  not  impair  the  uarri.agc  which 
has  been  contracted  without  their  presence;  it  simply  sub- 
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jects  the  delinquent  parties  to  a  slight  pecuniary  penalty. 
The  wonls  of  the  contract  by  which  the  parties  ^ignily 
their  intention  must  be  in  priesenti  (of  a  present  force  and 
operation  1,  and  they  do  not  need  to  be  followed  by  a  co- 
habitation, since  the  status  of  marriage  arises  from  the 
menial  and  not  the  physical  union  of  the  spouses.  In 
this  resjiect  the  U.  S.  law  of  marriage  is  identical  with 
that  which  has  long  prevailed  in  Scotland,  so  that  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Scotch  courts  furnish  valuable  precedents 
which  may  be  followed  by  our  own  tribunals.  If  the 
words  used  by  the  parties  in  their  mutual  promise  are  in 
fnfiint  (of  a  future  force  and  operation),  and  are  followed 
by  an  immediate  cohabitation,  it  is  held  in  New  York 
and  in  several  other  States  that  no  marriage  arises,  while 
in  a  few  of  the  States  the  contrary  doctrine,  which  is  also 
the  rule  in  Scotland,  has  beeti  established.  The  doc- 
trine is  well  settled  by  judicial  decision  that,  in  the 
absence  of  more  definite  proof,  the  exi^tence  of  a  mar- 
riage may  be  inferred  from  the  acts  of  the  ])artics — from 
their  cohabitation,  from  their  treatment  of  eac-h  other  and 
holding  each  other  out  to  the  world  as  husband  and  wife. 
This  rule  is  simply  one  of  evidence.  From  these  and  other 
similar  acts  of  the  parties  juries  and  courts  are  permitted 
to  draw  the  conclusion  thot  at  some  previous  time  the  man 
and  the  woman  entered  into  a  contract  to  become  husband 
and  wife,  but  the  fact  of  such  an  agreement  must  always  be 
found  as  a  result  of  the  circumstantial  proofs.  The  prohibi- 
tion of  marriage  between  persons  related  within  the  Leviti- 
cal  degrees  does  not  generally  exist  in  the  law  of  the  several 
States.  The  restriction  is  confined  to  those  relationships 
which  would  render  the  union  incestuous — that  is,  to  all 
]»ers(»ns  lineally  related  as  ascendants  or  descendants  in 
whatever  degrees,  and  in  the  collateral  line  to  brothers  and 
sisters  alone.  Marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  is 
therefore  lawful,  and  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  In  some 
of  the  States,  however,  a  few  additional  disabilities  have 
been  created  by  statute,  which  consist  chiefly  in  placing 
relationship  by  affinity  and  by  consanguinity  among  the 
prohibited  lineal  degrees  upon  the  same  footing.  Where 
this  legislation  exists,  a  union  between  a  man  and  his  step- 
.  daughter,  or  between  a  woman  and  her  step-son,  and  the 
like,  is  illegal.  Following  the  English  and  the  canon  laws, 
which  had  copied  that  of  Rome,  the  age  of  consent,  or  the 
age  at  which  persons  become  capable  of  entering  into  a  valid 
and  binding  marriage,  is  generally  fixed  at  fourteen  years 
for  males  and  twelve  years  for  females.  In  other  words,  a 
boy  of  fourteen  years  or  more  and  a  girl  of  twelve  or  more 
may  contract  a  marriage  as  efTcctually  as  though  they  were 
adults.  Consent  of  parents  or  guardians  is  not  requisite  to 
the  valid  marriage  of  a  minnr.  From  the  foregoing  outline 
it  is  evident  that  the  law  of  the  U.  S.  has  left  this  most  im- 
portant of  all  contracts  and  of  all  social  or  domestic  relations 
in  a  condition  of  absolute  freedom,  without  any  of  the  for- 
mal restraints  and  safeguards  which  are  common  in  other 
modern  systems  of  jurisprudence,  and  which  are  perhaps 
demanded  by  considerations  of  the  highest  public  policy. 

The  EffectH  of  Marriage  upon  the  Capacities,  Ritjhtti,  and 
Dntirn  of  n  Married  Woman. — These  effects  maybe  consid- 
ered (I)  as  they  concern  her  property  rights;  (2)  as  they 
concern  her  personal  rights  and  duties. 

(I)  Her  Jii;jhtHof  Propcrti/. — On  the  European  continent 
three  distinct  systems  coexist — the  "dotal  system,"  bor- 
rowed directly  from  the  Roman  law.  and  found  in  al!  the 
nations  which  have  based  their  jurisprudence  upon  that 
law  ;  the  "  community  of  goods,"  which  prevails  in  France, 
Holland,  parts  of  the  German  empire,  and  wherever  the 
Code  Napvliim  has  been  accepted  ;  ond,  finally,  the  system 
by  which  each  spouse  is  left  the  separate  owner  of  his  or 
her  own  property.  The  parties  are  generally  permitted 
to  indicate  by  their  nuptial  contract  which  one  of  the  ex- 
isting modes  of  regulation  they  adopt  for  the  disposition 
and  management  of  their  estates.  The  dotal  system  has 
already  been  dei^cribed.  The  fund  set  apart  as  the  dowry 
{doH,  dot)  is  settled  by  the  marriage  contract,  ami  may  in- 
clude the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  wife's  property,  as 
the  i^pouses  may  agree ;  the  husband  has  \i^  entire  man- 
agement and  its  rents  and  profits  during  the  marriage,  but 
when  this  is  dissolved  for  any  cause,  he  or  his  heirs  must 
restore  the  whole  fund  to  the  wife  or  to  her  heirs.  The 
"community  of  goods"  is  a  ^>ccies  of  partnership  be- 
tween the  husband  and  wife.  The  property  owned  by 
each  at  the  date  of  their  marriage,  except  their  lands,  and 
all  that  may  be  subsequently  urfpiired  by  either  of  tiiem, 
except  lands  inherited  or  donatcil.  .are  brought  into  and 
constitute  the  common  fund.  Tliis  fund  is  chargeable  with 
the  debts  of  each  existing  at  the  commencement  of  the 
marriage,  and  with  those  .subsequently  contracted  by  the 
husband:  and  he  alnne  possesses  the  right  to  its  control 
and  management.  Upon  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage  by 
deathjdivorce,  or  judicial  decree  the  specific  claims  of  each 
aro  flrst  satisfied  out  of  the  fund,  and  tfao  residue  is  then 


divided  between  them  in  equal  shares,  or  between  the  sur- 
vivor and  the  heirs  of  the  deceased,  one-half  of  the  jiart- 
nership  debts  being  charged  against  the  recipient  or  re- 
cipients of  each  share.  Thc^e  arrangements  may,  however, 
be  modified  by  the  stipulations  of  the  nuptial  contract. 
This  same  partnership  system  has  been  adopted  by  the 
civil  code  of  Louisiana,  and  to  a  partial  extent  by  the 
statutes  of  California.  The  common  law  of  England  and 
of  the  American  States  was  very  harsh  in  its  provisions 
concerning  the  property  rights  of  married  women.  Upon 
marriage  the  husband  acquired  an  absolute  ownership  over 
all  the  wife's  goods,  chattels,  and  moneys:  lands  held  by 
her  under  lease,  and  all  debts  and  demands  due  to  her, 
also  became  his  as  soon  as  he  reduced  them  to  his  posses- 
sion by  collecting  the  amounts  due  or  taking  new  securities 
in  his  own  name,  and  the  like.  Lands  owned  by  the  wife 
in  fee  or  for  life  did  not  become  the  husband's  absolutely, 
but  he  was  entitled  to  iheir  possession  and  profits  during 
the  marriage,  and  if  he  survived  and  a  child  had  been 
born,  this  right  continued  until  his  death.  The  wife  ac- 
quired no  corresponding  interest  in  her  husband's  property 
during  their  joint  lives,  but  upon  his  death  she  became 
entitled  to  dower  in  his  lamls;  which  estate  has  been  pre- 
served, with  some  modifications,  in  nearly  all  the  American 
States.  (See  Do^ver.)  A  method  of  evading  these  unjust 
rules  of  the  common  law  was  long  ago  contrived  by  the 
courts  of  equity.  By  means  of  marriage  settlements  land 
or  other  property  may  be  conveyed  to  trustees,  and  held  by 
them  for  the  sole  benefit  of  a  married  woman,  free  from  any 
control  of  her  husband  or  his  creditors;  and  thus  a  fund 
may  be  set  apart  for  her  use  tind  managenient.  These 
marriage  settlements  never  became  common  in  the  U.  S., 
although  they  are  universally  employed  in  (Ireat  Britain 
among  the  higher  clashes  of  society.  The  stern  doctrines 
of  the  common  law  as  above  described  have  been  practi- 
cally abolished  by  the  recent  legislation  in  the  States  of  this 
country.  Commencing  in  New  York  in  1S48,  the  reform 
rapidly  spread  throughout  the  Union.  In  its  common 
type  it  provides  that  the  real  and  personal  property  of 
every  married  woman  which  she  owns  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage,  or  which  she  shall  acquire  thereafter,  shall  re- 
main her  sole  and  separate  property  as  though  she  were 
unmarried,  free  from  any  interest  of  the  husband  therein 
and  from  any  claim  thereto  by  his  creditors.  In  several 
of  the  States,  although  this  particular  provision  is  wanting 
in  some,  she  is  expressly  permitted  to  convey  her  property 
bv  deed  and  to  bequeath  or  devise  it  by  will.  While  this 
legislation  has  cut  off  all  interest  of  the  husband  in  the 
wife's  property,  and  clothes  her  with  the  capacity  to  enjoy 
its  use  and  proceeds,  it  does  not  enable  her  to  contract,  to 
acquire  property  by  her  labor,  or  to  engage  in  business. 
In  New  York  and  in  a  few  other  commonwealths  additional 
and  more  recent  statutes  have  greatly  enlarged  her  capacity 
by  enabling  her  to  manage  her  property  as  though  she  were 
single,  to  make  any  contracts  relating  to  it,  to  acquire  and 
hold  the  earnings  of  her  own  labor,  to  engage  in  any  trade 
or  business  and  enter  into  any  contracts  connected  there- 
with, to  sue  and  to  be  sued  alone  in  all  actions  growing 
out  of  her  property  or  her  contracts,  and  to  sue  alone  in 
all  actions  brought  to  recover  damages  for  torts  to  her 
property,  person,  or  character.  This  legislation  has  gone 
far  toward  the  complete  assimilation  of  the  married  wo- 
man's legal  condition  with  that  of  the  single  woman  or  of 
the  man.  By  the  '"  homestead"  system  established  in  the 
Western  and  Southern  States  the  wife  acquires  a  secure 
and  personal  interest  in  the  homestead,  which,  although  held 
jointly  or  in  common  with  the  husbaniL  cannnt  be  affected 
by  his  own  act.  In  California  and  a  few  otlier  States  she 
may  become  a  "  solo  trader."  and  in  carrying  on  her  busi- 
ness has  the  powers  and  liabilities  of  a  single  woman. 

(2)  Her  Prrttonal  lii-'htit  and  Dutiei. — The  j)crsonai  sta- 
tus of  the  wife,  according  to  the  common  law,  results  from 
the  conception  of  the  husband  as  the  single  head  of  the 
family,  and  of  her  legal  personality  as  wholly  swallowed 
uj)  in  his  own.  For  this  rcas<m  her  rights  were  few,  and 
her  condition  was  rather  to  be  deseril>ed  by  the  duties  and 
incapacities  which  attended  it.  Many  of  these  duties, 
however,  were  simply  moral  in  their  nature,  since  no  legal 
sanctions  were  pr<tvided  for  their  enforcement.  Her  per- 
sonal rights  may  be  summed  up  in  the  single  notion  of 
Puj)port.  The  family  looks  alone  to  the  husband  for  its 
maintenance:  he  must  furnish  a  liouie  for  the  wife,  and 
provide  her  with  necessaries  suitable  to  her  situation  and 
to  his  citndition  in  life;  and  she  possesses,  as  the  general 
rule,  the  power  to  procure  such  necessaries  upon  his  credit. 
The  recent  changes  made  in  the  law  which  enabli-  the  wife 
to  hold  an<l  enjoy  her  tiwu  property  liave  not  al)ridgcd  this 
obligation  of  the  husband,  or  made  it  lier  duty  to  contrib- 
ute to^vard  her  own  supp(nt  or  that  of  the  family.  It  is 
often  said  in  the  textbooks  that  a  married  woman  owes 
obedience  to  her  husband,  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  hor 
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preHence,  Kociipty,  nnd  jtorviocR  in  tho  houKohold,  Ruch  a 
Horiiil  Hiifl  inonil  til)Ii;;iitimi  no  dfitiljt  oxiKtH,  but  It  cimnot 
be  riillctl  II  lcj,'iil  om-  nn  her  iMirt.  Tin?  wH'c'h  cimtimicd 
(!oliiil.iliitii»ti  Mini  n-yi<h^ii('L' with  thi-  hu(-Imrwl  urn  (riit,ir«!y 
volniiliirv  -  lit  Iciit't  in  thiw  <Mniritry  mi'l  if  t^h<-  t-Uiutfvn  to 
h*:i\c  his  horiio  iiinl  tr.  live  upiirl  fmin  him,  her  return  eiin- 
iiol  hi>  riitii|)elle<l  hy  jiny  lej;iLl  remcilH^H,  but  her  ehiini  for 
nii[i]Mnt  will  rciine.  At  tlie  Miine  time,  the  hiw  rcenKnizoH 
thi«  ri^'lit  of  the  liUHbund  Ut  Huch  an  extent  that  il'tliewiCo 
iH  euliei'.l  away  tVnin  hiw  luinie.  or  in  h-eiltienl,  or  iw  jteiHon- 
iilly  injureil  through  violeneo  (ir  net^h-et.  he  Ik  entitled  to 
«uch  redre.-s  fumi  the  uniM^idoL'r  aM  a  reeovery  of  jieeuniury 
(hiriiat^e.-H  will  ^ive.  Ami  her  duty  of  idjedienee  ih  iilfo  rc- 
enj^nized  ill  the  rule  that  if  Mhe  eomniit  n  erinio  in  her 
hiif^band'H  jiresence  and  by  hiH  directinn,  he  alnne  ih  liable 
to  jninisliiiieiit,  nlie  not  beirii;  re<;arded  af  reHponfiblc. 
At  the  enmrtion  law  the  married  woman  was  incapable  of 
dnin;^'  any  eivil  net  wliieli  would  pret'uppohe  her  ^epa- 
rate  loKal  peiMonality.  Sho  euuhl  not  i*u«  or  be  cued  in 
Iicr  own  name,  altliou^h  a  departu'rc  from  thiH  rule  wan 
perniilled  in  eoiirts  of  equity.  I^hc  waH  also  incapable 
cd'  enteriri;,'  into  tiny  contracts,  and  at  law  her  aKrecmenIs 
were  abwoliilety  void.  Kqnity,  however,  reco^ni/.eci  her 
contnietH  when  miido  in  referenuo  to  her  jicpanite  estate, 
nnd  enfi-rcod  them,  not  an  creating  a  perj^onnl  liability,  but 
nM  creating;  a  clijir>i:e  rir  lien  upon  her  property.  Tlie  hus- 
band and  wile  were  also  proliibited,  with  certain  special 
excc].ti(uis,  IVom  hein^  witnes.«es  for  or  against  ea<-h  other 
in  judicial  priteeedingH.  Modern  reforms  have  greatly 
nioililierl  these  dognnis.  In  England  nnd  in  many  of  the 
American  States  the  husband  and  wife  are  now  a<lmi(tc|l 
as  witnesses,  excejit  in  reference  to  facts  learned  in  their 
domestic  confidence.  The  power  of  the  wife  to  contract, 
an<i  to  sue  or  be  .sued  in  relation  to  her  own  property,  con-, 
fcrrcd  by  recent  Btatutcs  in  the  V.  P..  hns  been  already 
described.  John  Koiiton  Pomkrov. 

IWar'row  [Lat.  mnltfllfi],  the  substance  which  fills  the 
central  cana!  nf  the  huig  brmes  of  the  ailult.  the  largest  of 
(he  l[iLvcr;uan  canals,  nnd  the  hollows  in  cancellous  bone. 
In  the  cavities  of  long  bones  of  the  adult  it  is  of  the  yellow 
or  falty  variety,  of  wbieh  iUi  per  cent,  is  fat;  in  tlie  young 
Hubject,  and  in  many  of  the  bones  of  the  adult,  it  is  of  the 
red  or  watery  variety,  which  is  almost  without  fat.  The 
bi'^t  ro'iu  rjf  marrow  appears  to  share  the  functions  of  the 
closed  glands  jn  preparing  food  ho  as  to  render  it  service- 
able for  nutrition.    (See  IIistolocv.) 

llKVlSEn  H\  WlI,LAIll)  I'AIlKKtl. 

Marro\v'bonc,po8t-tp.  of  Moultrie  CO.,  111.   l*o|i.  1I1I7. 

Marr's,  tp.  of  Posey  oo..  Ind.     Pop.  202'J. 

Mtirr's  Hill,  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  12S0. 

Miir'ryat  (t'a|>t.  FitKnKiiicK),  b.  in  London,  England, 
July  10.  17'.)2;  entered  the  TJritisli  navy  in  IS12  as  a  mid- 
shipman; took  ])art  in  many  naval  engagements  with  the 
Freiu^h,  gaining  great  credit  by  rescuing  tirowning  ship- 
mates on  more  than  one  occasion;  served  on  the  American 
squadron  ISpJ-lo;  was  engaged  in  action  on  Lake  Pont- 
chnrtrain  in  ISl  L  Having  :ittaincM|  the  rank  of  ciiptain 
antl  the  command  of  a  vessel  iu  the  Channel  s((uadr(ni,  he 
comnu'nL'ed  in  1S20  the  publication  of  a  scries  of  nautical 
romances  which  proved  a  brilliant  success.  He  was  also 
tTie  author  of  a  Code  of  Sifjnnh  for  Vt^HHch  cnipfot/rd  {n  the 
Mr,rh<int  Scrrirc  (lfi;i"7).  "f  a  record  of  travel  in 'the  V.  S., 
A  /h'ftn/  hi  Amcrivii,  in'fh  Remarks  nn  ittt  /nuti'tiitionfi  (lA'Mi), 

and  of  numerous  miscellaneous  works.  D.  nt  Langham, 
Norfolk.  Aug.  2.  lf>l-S.  (See  his  Li/r  and  CorrcMpondmce 
(2  vols.,  1S72),  by  his  daughter  Fi.ouknoe,  now  Mrs.  Ross 
CiM'itc'U,  who  has  also  written  several  successful  novels.) 

Mars  [Lat.  Mnmra  or  Mamcrs],  one  of  the  principal 
grtds  am(uig  the  ancient  Italians,  was  worshipperl  at  Rome 
under  three  aspects:  First,  as  J/arx  Gmdirnn  he  was  the 
god  of  battle,  early  identified  with  the  (ireck  Ares,  son  of 
Zeus  and  Hera,  and  more  famous  as  the  lover  of  Venus 
(.Vphrodite)  than  as  a  war-god — a  character  very  diflerent 
from  that  of  the  Italian  Mars;  secondly,  as  Silvanus  he 
was  the  g  nI  of  husbandry  au'l  rural  lite  :  histly.  ns  Quirinus 
he  was  the  father  and  tutelary  divinity  of  the  Roman  state, 
whose  founders  were  his  offspring. 

Mars.  The  ])lanet  Mars  is  the  fourth  in  order  of  dis- 
tance from  the  sun.  and  the  nearest  of  the  superior  planets. 
Mars  travels  at  a  mean  distance  of  l.*!'.', Ill  1.000  miles  from 
the  sun.  Rut  the  eccentricity  of  his  orbit  is  considerable, 
amounting  to  0.0ii:i2(i2.  so  that  the  greatest  and  least  dis- 
tances of  the  planet  differ  fn^m  his  mean  distance  by  nearly 
a  tenth  part,  or  by  about  l.'i.OOO.OOO  miles.  His  greatest  dis- 
tance amounts  to  ir>2.:i04.000  miles,  his  least  to  126.:tl8.non. 
AVhen  the  earth  and  Mars  arc  in  cnnjunction,  ami  Mars 
near  perihelion,  the  earth  is  about  92.500. 000  miles  from  the 
sun.  and  therefore  the  planet  is  distant  from  us  onlv 
126,318,000  miles,  miMH*  92,500,000  miles, or  about33,800,0p'0 


miloH;  whoroaM,  whon  ho  In  In  oppoHition — thuL  Ik,  Mart 
nnd  tlio  earth  in  conjunction,  and  .MarM  near  iiphelion — the 
earth  \h  nnly  about  iHI,.')0(l,00(}  milert  from  the  kuii,  nnd  tho 
planet  is  therefore  dixtant  fr'im  iik  only  I '*2,'I0  1,000  inik'»«, 
r/ii'fMM  00, riOO.OOO  inilcx.  or  abtmt.  OI.KOO.OOO  milcN,  Tbiif, 
at  flillerent  oppcfitiouH  of  the  planet  bin  dixtaiicc  varies 
between  ;U,KOO,000  milcH  nnd  OI.KOO.OOO  milefi,  the  widcr't 
relative  range  of  dintanee  of  any  plnnet*M  oppofilionn.  It 
Ik  on  this  account  that  the  npftearaiiee  of  .Xfarf  whifu  he  ii4 
nioMt  favorably  placcil  j'or  (di-i-rvalion  during  lln-  roiirf*.'  of 
any  f<yno<lieal  revolution  varies  ho  inucli  more  than  thai  of 
any  other  planet — a  circtiinKtancu  not  unnoted  by  the  an- 
eientH.  For,  if  w«  consider  that  the  npparcnt  briglitncH 
of  a  planet  rlcpcnds  conjointly  <in  the  apparent  fi/.e  of  the 
planet's  dink  ami  on  the  amount  id'  f^unlight  received  by 
the  planet,  we  perceive  tliat  tlie  brightnc-M  of  .Mari  when 
in  oppoHition  ranges  between  a  mitxtinum  nnd  n  minimum 
proportioned  to  each  otKor  a- (Cl.HOO.flOO^^  y  f  1;>2,:I01,000>3 
to  (;•,.'{, SOO.OOOj'^X  (l2n.:tlH.onOj3,  <»r  about  n**  'M  :  7.  In 
other  words,  nt  an  oppofiti<m  occurring  near  perihelion 
Mars  is  nearly  five  times  an  bright  as  he  is  nt  an  opposition 
occurring  near  aphelion.  At  some  of  these  brighter  oppo- 
sitions, which  recur  at  intervals  of  about  Ihirty-lhree  yearB, 
Mars  has  been  mistaken  by  the  ignorant  for  a  ni*w  nnd  fiery 
orb  of  evil  portent  to  the  nations,  Tlie  perihelion  of  the  orbit 
of  Mars  lies  in  longitude  ;m';{4*^.  llis  orbit  is  inclined 
1°  !)\'  to  the  ecliptic,  its  rising  mode  being  in  longitude 
■lSi°.  He  completes  his  sidereal  revolutions  in  u  mean 
jjcriod  of  fiSfi.ilTU"  days,  and  returns  t<i  opposition  at  inter- 
vals separated  by  a  mean  period  of  7711. OltO  da^'s,  which  is 
therefore  his  menu  synodieal  period.  But  on  account  of 
the  eccentricity  of  his  orbit  and  the  variability  of  his  rate 
of  motion  his  .successive  synodieal  jieriods  are  considerably 
unequal. 

The  diameter  of  Mars  has  been  variously  eetiraotcd.  The 
value  at  present  regarded  as  most  probable  is  about  -1-100 
miles.  The  planet's  equator  is  inclined  about  28*^  to  his 
orbit.  Although  Mars  docs  not  appear  so  large  nn  object 
in  tile  telescope  as  Jupiter,  yet  ho  is  in  reality  pccn  on  a 
much  larger  scale;  not  only  because  of  his  much  greater 
proximity  to  us.  but  beeau^■e.  being  also  much  nearer  to  the 
sun,  his  surface  is  much  more  brightly  illuminated,  so  that 
a  muidi  higher  telescopic  power  can  be  advantageously  em- 
phtycd.  In  fact,  there  is  no  planet  which  can  be  studie<l 
under  such  favorable  circumstances  as  Mars;  for,  though 
Venus  in  inferior  conjunction  is  nearer  to  us  than  Mars  in 
opposition,  yet  Venus  then  turns  her  darkened  hemisphere 
towar<ls  the  earth.  Accordingly,  ever  since  the  invention 
of  the  telescope  Mars  has  been  a  favorite  object  of  obscr- 
vatitm.  So  far  back  as  ltt4:{,  Fontann  of  Naples  detected 
spots  on  the  surface  of  Mars,  and  suspected  the  planet's 
rotation.  Cassini's  more  trustworthy  observations  were 
commenced  in  lOfdi  in  liologna.  In  about  a  month  he  had 
satisfied  himself  that  the  planet  rotates  on  its  axis  once  in 
2  t/i.  U)m.  Astronomers  at  Rome,  however,  assigned  a  rotn- 
tion-period  of  only  KJA..  which  Cassini  explained  by  show- 
ing that  they  had  mistaken  two  opposite  faces  of  the  jdanet 
(not  greatly  unlike)  for  one  and  the  same  aspect,  (.'a.^sini 
again  ohserveij  .Mars  in  1070.  with  results  confirming  those 
be  liail  obtained  earlier.  Ilookc  in  KJftli.  nnd  lluyghens 
between  l(i50  and  UnO,  matlo  <lrawings  of  Mars  which  are 
among  the  most  trustwortliy  obtained  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  1704,  Maraldi  made  several  observations,  and 
detected  a  change  of  .shape  in  some  of  the  spots,  easily  ex- 
plained as  due  to  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  planet's 
atuKisphcrc.  Maraldi  assigned  24/*.  .'jlt/ii.  aj^  the  planet's 
rotation-period  at  this  time,  but  his  observations  in  1719, 
when  the  phmet  was  exceedingly  well  placed,  resulted  in  a 
period  of  21/j.  40m.  Sir  W.  Ileischel,  from  a  series  of  ob- 
servations made  between  1777  and  17Sj,  deduced  24A.  39nj. 
25*.  for  tiie  planet's  rotation-period,  but  it  appears  that  he 
had  overlooked  one  complete  rotation  in  a  period  of  about 
two  months,  and  when  correction  is  made  for  this  mistflke 
the  ])eriod  is  reduced  about  two  minutes.  .Madlcr.  from 
observations  extending  over  the  years  lS:tO-;J7,  obtained  the 
period  24A.  ;i7»i.  2;i.8«.  Kaiser  of  the  Lcyden  Observatory 
extended  his  researches  over  a  much  wider  period,  going 
back  as  far  as  the  date  of  Huyghens'  observations,  and  for-  . 
ward  to  the  years  ISri4-r.3.  His  result  gave  24A.  :{7ni.  22.ft«. 
Lastly,  the  present  writer,  going  back  to  Hookc's  obscrva- 
]  tions  and  carrying  the  calculation  forward  to  the  year  1867, 
I  deduced  21/j.  'STih.  22.7*.,  exceeding  Kaiser's  value  by  one- 
I  tenth  of  a  second.  Kaiser  re-examined  his  work  (for  the 
I  difference,  small  though  it  is.  produces  effects  too  large  lo 
j  he  easily  exi>Iained  when  mulliplietl  by  some  80,000  rota- 
I  tions  made  by  Mars  since  the  days  of  Hooke  and  Huy- 
I  ghens).  He  reasserted  the  accuracy  of  his  result,  and  as- 
cribed the  difference  between  the  two  values  to  the  probable 
inaccuracv  of  Hnoke's  drawing.  Rut  when  the  writer  had 
'  examined  Kaiser's  elaborate  calculations,  he  found  that  an 
I  error  of  two  days  had  crept  in,  apparently  from  the  years 
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1700  and  1800  being  treated  as  leap-years.  (The  case  was 
a  singular  illustration  of  the  fact  that  large  errors  will  often 
escape  notice  when  attention  is  specially  directed  to  the  re- 
moval of  all  the  minute  causes  of -error. )  Correction  made 
for  this  mistake,  the  same  rotation-period  comes  out  from 
Kaiser's  calculations  as  from  the  writer's — viz.  24/i.  ^7m. 
22.7*.,  which  may  be  regarded  as  certainly  within  a  twen- 
tieth of  a  second  of  the  true  value. 

Amongst  the  markings  of  Mars,  a  whiteness  around  the 
S.  pole  of  the  j)lanet  had  been  already  noticed  for  sixty 
years  when  Maraldi  first  paid  special  attention  to  the  pe- 
culiarity, lie  found  that  the  outskirts  of  this  white  region 
were  subject  to  notable  variations,  and  even  while  his  ob- 
servations were  in  progress  the  fainter  portion  of  the  spot 
disappeared.  At  this  time  the  northern  polar  regions  had 
not  been  carefully  examined,  being,  in  fact,  only  brought 
favorably  into  view,  as  regards  the  position  of  the  polar 
axis,  when  Mars  is  near  his  aphelion.  But  Sir  W.  Ilerschel, 
whose  powerful  telescope  enabled  him  to  disregard  the 
planet's  changes  of  opposition-distance,  detected  a  similar 
whiteness  around  the  northern  pole  of  the  planet.  He 
was  soon  led  to  ascribe  the  peculiarity  to  the  probable  ex- 
istence of  ice  and  snow  around  the  jiolar  regions  of  Mars. 
'•The  analogy  between  Mars  and  the  earth,"  he  wrote,  '*  is 
perhaps  by  far  the  greatest  in  the  whole  solar  system. 
Their  diurnal  motion  is  nearly  the  same,  the  obliquity  of 
their  respective  ecliptics  not  very  different;  of  all  the  supe- 
rior planets,  the  distance  of  Mars  from  the  sun  is  by  far  the 
nearest  alike  to  that  of  the  earth  ;  nor  will  the  length  of 
the  Martial  year  appear  very  different  from  what  we  enjoy 
when  com])ared  to  the  surprising  duration  of  the  years  of 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  Georgium  Sidus.  If  we  then  find 
that  the  globe  we  inhabit  has  its  polar  region  frozen 
and  coveretl  with  mountains  of  ice  and  snow,  that  only 
partially  melt  when  alternately  exposed  to  the  sun,  I  may 
well  be  permitted  to  surmise  that  the  same  causes  may 
probably  have  the  same  effect  on  the  globe  of  Mars ;  that 
the  bright  polar  spots  are  owing  to  the  vivid  reflection  of 
light  from  frozen  regions;  and  that  the  reduction  of  these 
spots  is  to  be  ascribed  to  their  being  cxpo:^ed  to  the  sun." 

It  would  follow  from  this  that  there  is  water  upon  the 
planet;  and,  indeed,  the  bluish  tint  of  the  darker  spots 
confirms  this  opinion.  But  in  Herschel's  day  no  means 
existed  for  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  of 
Mars.  The  spectroscope,  however,  has  enabled  the  astron- 
omers of  our  time  to  demonstrate  what  in  Herschel's  day 
was  a  mere  surmise.  It  has  been  found  that  the  atmosphere 
of  the  planet  is  at  times  heavily  laden  with  aqueous  vapor. 
We  have  in  this  an  exj)lanation  also  of  a  })henomenon  no- 
ticed by  the  first  observers  of  Mars — the  whiteness  of  the 
planet  near  its  edge.  This  seems  very  well  accounted  for 
when  we  remember  that  the  edge  of  the  illuminated  disk 
of  Mars  is  the  region  where  either  morning  h.as  just  begun 
or  evening  is  just  approaching,  for  the  morning  and  even- 
ing skies  would  naturally  be  vapor-laden.  On  the  whole, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Mars  presents  features  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  requirements  of  living 
beings,  th<mgh  it  would  be  rash  to  assume  that  the  planet 
is  necessarily  inhabited.  R.  A.  Pkoctor. 

Mars(A\NK  FnAXf-oiSE  IIiPi'oi.yTn  Boi'TF.T-MovvRi,),b. 
at  Paris  Feb.  f),  1770.  a  daughter  of  Jacques  Monvel,  acting 
at  the  Thclitrc  Franpais,  and  Mars-Boutet,  acting  at  the 
theatre  of  Versailles;  entered  very  -early  on  the  stage; 
made  in  ISOO  a  great  impression  by  her^representation  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  girl  in  Ahhr  de  I'Epce;  was  soon  ac- 
knowledged as  the  greatest  actress  ever  s^en  in  certain 
r/t/e»,  the  so-called  (frnndes  cmpiritcs,  Agnes,  Celimene, 
Elinire,  etc.:  achieved  a  perfect  triumph  hy  her  imper- 
sonation of  (Jabrielle  de  Belle-Isle,  a  girl  of  twenty,  her- 
self being  sixty;  retirctl  from  the  stage  in  IS41,  honored, 
admired,  and  rich,  and  d.  Mar.  20.  1K47.  Her  greatest 
charm  was  her  voice,  soft,  melodious,  and  capable  of  ex- 
pressing the  most  complex  states  of  the  mind  and  the  most 
delicate  movements  of  the  soul  with  striking  clearness  and 
wonderful  grace. 

Marsa'la  [Arab.  Mnvfin  ^//«,  "the  port  of  Tiod  "],  a 
maritime  town  of  Sicilv,  in  the  province  of  Trapani,  about 
ID  miicri  S.  S.  \V.  of  the  port  of  Trapani,  in  lat.  27°  47'  N.. 
Ion.  'M)°  05'  E.  The  back  country  is  fertile,  the  town  itself 
well  built  and  well  fortified,  and  the  public  edifices  contain 
many  objects  of  historic  and  artistic  interest.  Marsala  oc- 
cupies nearly  the  site  of  the  old  (.'arthaginian  Lifi/fiiruiit, 
and  the  arehajologist  cannot  fail  to  be  attractcil  by  the 
curiously  painted  sepuldires  cut  in  the  solid  rtiek.  the 
ancient  <! rotto  of  the  Sibyl  with  its  projjhetic  well,  the  rare 
old  mosaicH,  etc..  whitdi  may  be  seen  outside  the  western 
gate.  Marsala  owes  much  of  its  jircscnt  pros])erity  to  Mr. 
Woodhouse,  an  English  vine-grower,  who  by  his  own  ex- 
tensive outlays  has  mrournged  tlie  inhabitants  to  improve 
their  harbor  and  <  n  iir  ntinr  facilitica  for  commerco.     Its 


trade  consists  in  grain,  oil,  salt,  etc.,  but  chiefly  in  marsala 
wine,  which  much  resembles  sherry,  and  is  a  favorite  wine 
in  England.  Of  the  30,000  pipes  produced  annually,  about 
three-fourths  are  exported.  The  number  of  vessels,  coast- 
ing and  others,  which  enter  this  port  yearly  exceeds  1200. 
Marsala  has  recently  acquired  historic  interest  as  the  point 
where  Garibaldi,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  Neapolitan 
fleet,  landed  with  his  heroic  thousand,  and  began  the  ro- 
mantic campaign  which  terminated  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  so  ignominiously.     Pop.  in  1 874,  34,202. 

Marsar'dis,  post-tp.  of  Aroostook  co..  Me.     Pop.  109. 

Marsch'ncr  (Hcixiiicn),  b.  Aug.  10.  1790.  at  Zittau  in 
Saxony;  i:tudied  law  for  some  time  at  the  University  of 
Leipsic,  but  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  music  after 
1817,  when  he  composed  his  first  opera;  became  in  1823 
musical  director  of  the  opera  at  Dresden  ;  went  in  1831  to 
Hanover  as  chapel-master  to  the  king,  and  d.  there  Dec.  14, 
18(51.  Of  his  numerous  compositions,  the  two  operas  The 
V(iii)p7/rc  (1828)  and  Hans  HcSiivtf  (1833)  were  received 
with  much  applause,  and  are  still  often  performed  in  Ger- 
many. His  music  to  Moscnthal's  drrfma.  The  Onhlsmith 
of  Ufm,  is  perhaps  his  most  original  and  impressive  com- 
position. 

Marscia'no,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Perugia, 
about  18  miles  from  the  town  of  Perugia.  It  is  a  walled 
town,  tolerably  well  built;  it  was  founded  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  for  the  most  part  a  possession  of  Perugia 
during  the  Middle  Ages.     Pop.  in  1874,  10,000. 

Mars'den  (Samuel),  b.  in  England  in  17G4,  of  humble 
parentage ;  was  educated  at  the  free  grammar  school  at 
Hull ;  was  at  first  a  tradesman  at  Leeds  and  a  member  of 
the  AVesleyan  Methodist  Church,  but  after  some  years 
joined  the  Church  of  England.  ])repared  for  the  ministry 
at  St.  Joseph's  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1794  went  as 
chaplain  to  the  recently  established  penal  colony  at  Para- 
matta, near  Sydney,  Australia,  wheie  he  established  a 
model  farm  and  trained  the  convicts  to  habits  of  industry. 
In  1809  he  returned  to  England  to  submit  projects  for  the 
benefit  of  the  convicts  to  the  English  government,  and  also 
to  solicit  aid  in  founding  a  mission  to  the  Maoris  of  New 
Zealand,  but  failed  to  secure  help  from  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society  or  the  services  of  any  clergyman.  Three  lay- 
men, William  Hail,  .John  King,  and  Thomas  Kendall,  vol- 
unteered for  the  work.  Marsden  purchased  a  small  vessel, 
the  Active,  at  his  own  expense,  and  went  to  New  Zealand, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  the  natives,  and  commenced 
operations  by  teaching  them  the  arts  of  civilization. 
Marsden  continued  to  reside  in  Australia,  but  visited  New 
Zealand  at  intervals,  procuring  reinforcements  both  of  the 
Anglican  and  the  Wesleyan  Church  for  the  mission,  which 
made  rapid  progress,  persuaded  the  natives  to  adopt  a  fixed 
form  of  government,  provided  for  the  pre])aration  of  a 
grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  Maori  language,  and  lived 
to  see  the  islanders  generally  Christianized,  and  himself  to 
be  regarded  as  the  "apostle  of  New  Zealand,"'  to  which 
island  he  made  seven  voyages.  D.  in  Australia,  May  12, 
1838. 

Marsden  (William),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at  Dublin.  Ireland, 
Nov.  1(),  1754 ;  entered  in  1771  the  civil  service  of  tlie  East 
India  Company  at  Bencoolen,  Sumatra ;  rose  to  the  ])Ost  of 
principal  secretary  to  the  colonial  government;  became 
deeply  versed  in  the  Malay  language  and  literature;  re- 
turned to  England  in  1779  ;  published  a  History  of  Sumatra 
(1782),  a  (iramnmr  and  Dictionary  of  the  Malay  Lamjuaije 
(1S12),  a  translation  oi  Marco  /'o/o  (1817).  and  Aumimnata 
Ort'entalin  (182^J-25).  In  1795  he  becanic  chief  secretary 
to  the  admiralty;  ret-igned  in  1807  on  a  handsome  j^ension  ; 
donaterl  in  1834  his  fine  collection  of  coins  and  mctlals  to 
the  British  Museum,  and  his  Oriental  library  to  King's 
College,  London.     D.  near  London  Oct.  0,  1836. 

Marseilles'  [nnc.  MaitMilia],  the  principal  seaport  of 
France  and  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Bouches-du- 
Rhone,  is  on  the  nortii-castern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons, 
in  lat.  43°  18'  N.,  Ion.  5^22'  E.  The  old  part  of  the  city 
consists  mostly  of  narrow,  crooked,  and  even  diity  streets, 
with  a  few  spacious  squares,  and  is  separated  tVom  tho 
new  j)art,  with  its  broad,  straight  streets  and  magnifiiuMit 
quays  along  the  harbors,  by  an  elegant  avenue  running 
from  the  Porte  d'Aix,  a  fine  triumphal  arch  at  the  northern 
entrance  of  the  city,  to  the  Porte  ile  Komo,  which  to  the  S. 
leads  into  the  Prado,  the  principal  promenade.  The  most 
elegant  part  of  the  new  city  is  tlie  Cunnebitlre,  a  street  run- 
ning from  the  above-mentioned  avenue  to  the  old  harbor, 
and  containing,  besides  several  public  buildings,  the  most 
prominent  hotels  and  the  most  luilliiuit  ^hops.  Hut  tho 
liveliest  and  most  characteristic  part  of  ^Marseilles  is  tho 
quays,  throngei!  with  jieople  from  Algeria,  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  all  parts  of  Eurojie.  Of  t!»o  public  buildings,  none 
has  any  groat  architectural  merit;    the  most  rennirkablo 
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nro  tlio  cathcdnil,  Mituatcrl  in  the  old  town,  on  tho  nito  of 
an  nniMunt  tcinplo  nf  Diiinii,  iiiul  tin*  town  Ihmihi',  tin-  limirHn, 
iinil  till)  mint  in  thu  now  town.  Hul  llu-  whole  cily  pre- 
HontH  II  pi«-tiirfHf|iiit  iih-iii-r-t,  ri«inj;  iiiiipliilht^utrically  iiroiinii 
tlu)  l)ity.  iiri<i  hiirrountli'l  with  hilln  rovoriMl  with  oliv«- 
^rovc«,  viru'vunl-*.  nn<l  i'h';^ant  vilhiH.  'V\ui  (Mliicutioiiul 
an<l  hencvoh-nl  iiiwtitulionn  iirc;  niiinurouH  un<I  k'""!.  There 
lire  iL  lihiiuv  of  Tri.nOO  voluniCH,  Heveriil  iictive  H(;ii*ntific 
HociiitiiH.  II  hyilroj;rtiphi<;  institution,  a  boLiini(;iil  ^iirth-n, 
an  obwc^rvatoiv.  ii  lyrcuni,  an  »'\c(*ncMt.  nir<li(;Hl  school, 
several  free  iili|uf*triiil  ami  coninuTrial  nchnolx,  iin  auad- 
oiny  of  Oriental  limninij^eH,  vU:.  The  nianiiracttiniiK  in- 
dustry in  very  Hourirthin;;,  eK|ie(;ially  of  Hoiip,  leather,  t,'laHH, 
})ori'uIiiin,  lifUM'iirM,  et".  Itiit  itn  prin<'i[.ul  iiiiprn-tance  the 
city  dorivcH  I'roni  W-*  fiTtirnen-e.  exleii'lin;,'  to  all  piirtn  of 
thoModiterranean  Sea.  TIh'  old  hiirhor  eouipri-'es  il  ha«in 
lOtIO  yards  lonj;,  .'CiO  yards  hroad,  from  IH  to  2\  feet  deep, 
eovtMin;^  an  area  of  71*  acres,  and  eapahle  of  accommo<hit- 
ini;  iihimt  11*1111  nierriiiint  vessels;  it  is  clefenderl  by  Ff»rt 
St.  \iiMilii>H  and  Kurt  Sl..(i'an.  The  new  Iiarhor,  La  .lol- 
iii'lli;.  fonneil  hy  ii  hrciikwater  KIOO  yard.s  h)n^.  was  opened 
in  1^.).'».  Still  more  reeently  tho  basin  eallcl  I>ieii-I>onn6, 
adinittin;;  the  larj;est  men-of-war,  was  formed  between  tho 
islaruls  of  KutoniH-au  and  I'lime^iae,  both  fortified.  Four 
lighthouses  show  tiie  way  into  the  harbors.  In  1^71,  .'»12fl 
Freneli  vessels,  ul'  I  .;;ii;i,ni)il  tons  burden,  entered  the  port, 
and  ;i71.'>  f()reij;n  vesself,  of  1M)H,01M)  tons  burden.  In  the 
same  year  the  value  itf  the  Imports,  consisting;  of  cotton, 
sut;iir,  precious  metals,  timber,  enrk,  etc..  was  estimated  at 
Ufll,tMlO,min  rnine,-«.  anil  that  of  tho  exports,  eonsiHtinjc  of 
wine.  salt,  manufat'tureil  ^oorl^,  etc..  at  7.'i2.00t).0U0  franca. 

Marseilles  was  founded  in  tho  sixth  century  D.  c.  by  Pho- 
cjeans  IVom  Asia  Minor.  In  the  fourth  century  n.  r.  itFcnt 
its  traders  into  the  Maltic  {.«eo  Pythkas),  and  had  founded 
a  number  of  ports  lui  the  Mediterranean  Sen.  In  -11)  it.  c. 
it  was  eonqviered  l)y  Ciesar  and  united  to  the  I'oman  re- 
public; Ciecro  calls  it  at  this  time  the  Athens  of  (Jaul.  In 
the  ninth  century  of  our  era  it  belonj^od  to  Burj;undy,  in 
tho  thirteenth  to  Provence;  in  14H|  it  was  uniletl  ti  France. 
Durinij  the  Revoluti<in  it  sufiVrc<i  frij^htfully  from  Frcron's 
atrocities,  but  it  rose  rapiclly  after  tho  Restoration,  and  tho 
ci>nquest  bv  the  French  of  Alj;eria  fjavc  its  commerce  a 
powerful  iriipulse.      Poji.  in  1S72,  312,804. 

Mnrscinos.     Sec  Ai'i'Kxnix. 

Marsrillos,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Wyandot  co.,  0.,  1.3  miles 
S.  W.  of  Upper  Siiiuluskv,  and  on  Tvraochte  Creek.  Pup. 
of  V.  2ol;  of  tp.  01);!. 

Marseillaises  thetfrandnnthom  of  the  French  Kovolu- 
ti(ui,  ciimposed,  both  words  and  luu^^ic.  in  17i'2,  in  a  single 
ni^^ht,  by  Uouj^et  de  Lisle,  an  ofliirer  of  artillery  at  Stras- 
bourg. It  was  called  the  war-song  of  the  army  of  tho 
Rhine.  The  name  M<irHi-iUniH€  was  given  it  at  Paris  from 
the  incorrect  report  that  it  had  originated  at  Marseilles. 

Marsh,  tp.  of  Surry  co.,  X.  C.     Pop,  619. 

Marsh  (Anni:  <'altl\vell).  b.  nt  Lindley  Wood,  Staf- 
fordshire, Fnj;land.  ab.ut  UUS;  married  "in  1H20  Mr. 
Arthur  (\  Marsh,  a  London  b;inker  (d.  1840),  and  began 
in  1S;U  the  publication  of  a  long  series  of  novels,  some  of 
which  ac((uired  considerable  jiojiularity,  and  were  repub- 
lished in  the  V.  S.  The  best  known  is  Emilia  Wi/nahfim 
(1840).  In  IS,"»8.  on  the  death  of  a  brother,  she  succeeded 
to  his  estate,  ami  assumed  the  name  of  Marsii-Calowkli, 
of  liindley  WoimI.  The  wives  of  William  Roscoe  and  of 
Sir  Henry  Ilolhuid  were  her  sisters.  1).  at  Lindley  Wood 
Oct..  1874. 

Marsh  {Cmaki.ks).  LL.1>..  b.  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  July 
10,  I7()0:  graduated  at  Dartmouth  17S6;  commenced  the 
practice  of  law  at  Woodstock,  Vt..  1788;  was  U.  S.  district 
attorney  for  Vermont  during  Washington's  presidency; 
member  of  Congress  1S1,')-17:  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  American  Colonization  Society,  and  a  liberal  benefac- 
tor of  the  missionary  and  Bible  societies,  D.  at  Woodstock, 
Vt.,  Jan,  11.  IS41I. 

Marsh  MJt;»>itoK  PkhkinsI.  LL.D..  b.  at  Woodstock,  Vt.. 
Mar.  IJ,  IStil  :  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1820; 
stutiied  law  at  Uurlington,  Vt.,  and  practised  at  the  bar; 
was  elected  in  \S'M>  a  member  of  the  pupreme  executive 
cotincil  of  the  State:  studied  comparative  pbilologv,  and 
printcil  privately  a  translation  of  Ilask's  Irehtudic  (iram- 
tnrtr  (iS.'lS);  was  a  mctnlter  of  Congress  from  1S42  tol841>, 
when  ho  was  appointed  minister  resident  at  Constanti- 
nople: went  on  a  special  mission  to  Greece  in  1852; 
travelled  extensively  in  Europe;  returned  to  the  U.  S. 
in  1854;  jiublished  in  IS.'>(>  Tfw  Camrf,  his  Ortfimizntion, 
Ilnhitt,  itiitl  l'nes,  Cfnisiilrml  irith  lie/crciicc  fo  his  Intro- 
(lurtittu  into  the  (7.  S.  ;  served  as  railroad  commissioner 
in  Vermont  I867-i>9;  delivered  in  lSo9  a  course  of  thirtv 
LcctnveH  on  the  Eiiiflinh  Lauguatje  (published  1801 )  at 
Columbia  College,  K.  Y.,  and  in  the  winter  of  1800-61 


a  iiocond  oouriio  on  tho  namo  Rubjcct  before  tho  Lowell 

InHtilute  at  HoHton,  The  Oritjin  n$ui  J/iMlnn/  o/  thr  /'.'ny- 
tinh  LntufH'ttjv  (publir>hcd  in  1^02);  published  in  |hOI  a 
larK<dy  annotated  edition  of  the  firf«t  vidiime  of  Wedg 
wood'ft  h'lifiinfftujt/.  He  huH  aUo  written  Af*in  ami  \'iturt 
(IHOI),  which  wiiH  ridfHued  with  important  uddilionn  in 
1874,  with  the  title  77.«  fJarth  ««  Mu>iijir,i  htf  Human  Ar. 
tioti.  Mr.  Mar.HJi  wan  appointed  in  IHOI  rnirii'-ter  to  Italy, 
a  pout  lie  still  relaiiiM  {\H7h). — llin  iteeond  wife,  CAHrii.i\B 
Ckani:,  b.  at  llerkeley,  MaNK,,  Dec.  I,  IHIO,  publihhed  in 
1S.07  Thr  Hnlliif,  or  thr  Shrtpfold  mi  thr  HVf/r/..  tran»«lated 
from  the  (German  of  Riernat/ki,  with  a  biognipliical  Hketeh 
of  the  author,  ari'l  in  1800  a  volumo  entitled  Wnl/c  of  thr 
Kiinll.  ,nui  (tthrr  I'm-uin. 

Marsh  ( IIi:ititKi(T),  D.  I).,  b.  in  London.  Kngland,  in 
I7i>ti;  (!ducate(|  at  St.  John'H  *^'oIIege,  Cambridge ;  studied 
tlieidogy  at  the  universities  of  0 filtingen  and  Leipf<ic  ;  pub- 
lished a  number  of  pamphlets  in  German  in  defence  of  (ho 
war-policy  of  Kngland,  whirdi  obtained  him  u  pension  from 
Pitt  :  returned  to  Cambridge  in  I7!'2,  and  publi^hed  a  trans- 
lation of  Micliaelis'  fittrotlurtion  fo  th*-  \fir  T'ftfinit nt  ( i 
vol«.,  17'.I2-I80I  ).  accompanied  hy  an  extended  commentary 
— a  work  which  first  made  known  in  Knghind  the  renults  of 
the  biblical  res(?arcljeH  of  the  founders  of  (he  modern  t-tdiool 
of  German  criticism.  an'I  which  accordingly  exciterl  discus- 
sion and  provoked  opposition  from  conservative  English 
theologianp.  In  180".  Marsh  became  Lady  Margaret  pro- 
fesHor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  and  published  an  extended 

(\nirMr  uf  J^rrtMt'CH  ini  thr  ('ritirixin  and  fiitrrfirrjtntion  uf  the 
liihh'  (7  parts,  1809-2.T).  consisting  chiefly  of  a  populariza- 
tion of  the  vicw«  of  German  scholars.  In  I8I2  he  pub- 
lished \\  Ilintoyif  ttf  the.  TranMf(ition>i  o/'  thr  S'rripttirrti;  in  l8i;{ 
fforn-  I'rhtHfficn-;  became  bishop  of  Idandaff  1810,  of  Peter- 
borough 1810;  wrote  numoront*  minor  treatises  on  llieoIr)gy. 
politics,  and  classical  topics.  D.  at  Peterborough  May 
1.  LS:i;i.  Bishop  Marsh  was  tho  most  learned  and  neuto 
English  theologian  of  his  time,  and  excelled  in  polemics, 
directed  chiefly  against  Calvinistic  views  and  the  Church 
of  Home. 

Marsh  (Jamfs),  M.  D.,  b.  in  England  in  1789;  studied 
nioilicine.  and  practised  for  many  years  as  a  physician  at 
Dublin  ;  \\\\<  the  discoverer  of  a  methorl  of  iletecrting  arsenic 
in  a  liquid  by  means  of  an  apparatus  called  by  his  name. 
(See  AusKNiors  Oxidk.)  Tho  method  was  described  hy  him 
in  the  Kdinhnrrfh  Phifonophiral  Jtiurnnl  for  Oct.,  18.'iO.  and 
has  cf»me  into  general  use  in  Europe  in  cases  of  suspected 
poisotiing.      Dr.  Marsh  d.  at  Wtudwich  .Tunc  21,  1810. 

Marsh  (Jamks),  D.  D.,  h.  at  Hartford,  Vt.,  July  19, 
1794  :  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1817:  was  a  tutor  there 
1818-20;  graduated  at  .^ndover  Seminary  1822;  was  or- 
dained to  tho  Congregational  ministry  in  1824;  professor 
(►f  languages  in  Hampdon-Sidney  College,  Va.,  1824-20; 
was  president  of  the  T'niversity  of  Ve.rmont  1820-33:  pro- 
fessor of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  183.3-42.  D.  at 
Colchester.  Vt.,  July  3,  1812.  Dr.  Marsh  was  author  of 
many  able  reviews  and  contributions  to  periodical  litera- 
ture, chiefly  philosojdiical  and  theological.  \\v.  also  ma"lc 
some  translations  from  the  (ierman.  (See  \\\b  licmuintt,  with 
memoir,  by  Dr.  .loseph  Torrey,  1843.) 

Marsh  (John).  D.  I).,  b.  at  Wcthersficld.  Conn..  Apr.  2. 
1788:  graduated  at  Vale  in  1804;  was  181H-33  pastor  of 
tho  First  Congregational  church  in  Haddam.  Conn.,  and 
afterwards  rlevoted  himself  to  the  temperance  cause,  whi'-h 
he  effectively  served  as  a  writer  and  ]iublic  speaker.  He 
was  (1830-00)  editor  of  n  temperance  journal  in  New  York. 
Among  his  works  are  a  Compendium  of  Ecclesiantical  //{»- 
ton/  (1838;  revised  ed.  1805)  and  Temperance  UccoUcction» 
(1800).     D.  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  Aug.  4,  1808. 

Marsh  (Otiivif;i.  Charlks).  F.  G.  S..  b.  at  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  29.  1831  ;  prepared  for  college  at  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, Andover.  Mass.:  grailuatcd  at  Yale  College  iSOii.nnd 
at  Yale  Scientific  School  1802:  prosecuted  scientilic  sttidics 
at  the  universities  of  Berlin.  Heidelberg,  and  Breslau  1802- 
0.'),  and  was  appointed  professor  of  palaeontology  in  Yale 
College, 1800.  He  has  written  largely  upon  that  science 
in  ihiii  Amrriran  Jitnynal  of  Science  and  elsewhere,  F(tr  the 
last  few  years  he  has  been  investigating  the  extinct  ani- 
mals of  tiie  Rocky  Mountain  region  in  Xorth  America,  dis- 
covering more  than  200  fossil  animals  before  unknown. 
most  of  which  he  has  described.  He  is  now  (1875)  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  an  extended  memoir  on  this  subject. 
Mar'shal  [Old  High  Gcr.  .lf'»rnA-*ra/r,"  horse-servant  "], 
originally  the  person  ivho  had  charge  of  the  king's  horses. 
When  chivalry  became  the  only  important  secular  pursuit. 
an-l  nearly  all  offices  about  the  royal  courts  were  filled  by 
noblemen,  the  marshal's  position  became  one  of  great  im- 
portance, and  finally  in  England  there  was  appointed  an 
earl-marshal,  who  at  present  has  only  a  ccremnnial  dignity 
except  as  the  head  of  the  College  of  Heralds.  The  ofliee 
is  hereditary  with  the  dukes  of  Norfolk.    In  Scotland  there 
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was  an  hereditary  earl-marischal  of  the  Keith  family,  but 
the  office  is  now  in  abeyance.  There  are  also  kuight-mar- 
shals.  The  highest  military  title  in  most  European  armies  is 
marshal  (field-marshal,  iunrcckal  de  camp,  Fcld-mai-schall , 
FeUlzeuffmeiKtci-).  This  title  is  of  direct  descent  from  feudal 
times,  when  the  marshal  was  the  king's  esquire  and  com- 
manded the  advance-guard.  The  gradual  increase  of  his 
autliority  in  the  army  after  a  time  led  to  the  creation  of  a 
distinct  military  office  of  this  name.  In  the  U.  S.  a  mar- 
shal is  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  courts,  whose  duties  corre- 
spond to  those  of  the  sheriff  of  the  State  governments. 
There  is  one  U.  S.  marshal  in  each  judicial  district. 

Mar'shall,  county  of  N.  E.  Alabama.  Area,  600  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Tennessee  River.  A  portion 
is  elevated,  and  covered  with  forests,  and  contains  iron  and 
coal.  Another  portion  is  a  broad  fertile  plain.  Live-stock, 
cntton,  and  corn  are  leading  products.  Cap.  Guntersvilie. 
Pop.  9871. 

Alarshall,  county  of  N.  Central  Illinois.  ,  Area.  3fi0 
square  inileis.  It  is  level,  fertile,  and  abounds  in  coal.  Its 
Etaj)le  products  are  grain,  cattle,  and  wool.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  carriages,  harnesses,  etc.  The  county  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Illinois  River  and  by  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
and  the  Peoria  Pekin  and  Jacksonville  R.  Rs.  Cap.  Lacon. 
Pop.  Ifi.SJoG. 

lYIarshallf  county  of  N.  Indiana.  Area,  400  square  miles. 
It  is  level,  fertile,  and  partly  covered  with  timber,  with  nu- 
merous oak-openings.  Cattle,  grain,  wool,  and  lumber  are 
leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Pitts- 
burg Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  and  the  Chicago  Cincinnati 
and  Louisville  R.  Rs.     Cap.  Plymouth.     Pop.  20,211. 

Alarshall,  county  of  Central  Iowa.  Area.  570  square 
miles.  It  is  level  and  fertile,  and  the  W.  part  contains 
coal.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  Car- 
riages, harnesses,  etc.  are  manufactured.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  Iowa  River  and  by  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western and  Iowa  Central  R.  Rs.  Cap.  Marshalltown.  Pop. 
17..i7(>. 

Marshall,  county  of  N.  E.  Kansas,  bounded  N.  by 
Nebraska.  Area,  908  square  miles.  It  is  rolling,  fertile, 
well  watered  and  fairly  timbered,  abounding  in  building- 
stone  and  constant  water-power.  Live-stock,  corn,  and 
wheat  are  staple  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
Big  Blue  River  and  by  the  Central  branch  of  the  Union 
Pacific  R.  B.  and  the  St.  .Toseph  and  Denver  City  R.  R. 
Cap.  Marysville.     Pop.  0901. 

Marshall,  county  of  W.  Kentucky.  Area,  350  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  tlic  Tennessee  River. 
It  is  fertile  and  undulating.  Live-stock,  corn,  and  to- 
bacco are  staple  products.  The  N.  part  is  traversed  by  the 
Elizabethtown  and  Paducah  R.  R.  Cap.  Benton.  Pop. 
9455. 

Marshall,  county  of  Mississippi,  bounded  N.  by  Ten- 
nessee. Area,  740  square  miles.  It  is  undulating  and  fer- 
tile. Cotton,  corn,  and  live-stock  are  leading  products. 
The  county  is  traverse  1  by  the  Mississippi  Central  R.  R. 
Cap.  Holly'  Springs.     Pop.'  29,410. 

Marshall,  county  of  S.  Central  Tennessee.  Area.  375 
square  miles.  It  is  mostly  quite  level  and  very  fertile. 
Live-stock,  cattle,  grain,  wool,  and  lumber  are  leading 
products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  Duck  River.  Cap. 
Lewisburg.     Pop.  10,207. 

Marshall,  the  southernmostcounty  of  the  "Panhandle'' 
of  West  Virginia,  bounded  E.  by  Pennsylvania  and  AV.  by 
the  Ohio  River.  Area,  2S0  square  miles.  Back  from  the 
river  it  becomes  rolling  and  hilly,  but  is  uniformly  fertile 
and  well  cultivated.  Live-stock,  grain,  ancl  wool  of  the 
best  quality  are  largely  ])roduced.  Beds  of  coal  exist,  but 
arc  not  worked  to  any  extent.  The  county  is  traversecl  by 
the  IJaltimore  ami  Ohio  R.  R.  Cap.  Moundsvillc.  Pop. 
14,941. 

Marshall,  pnst-v.,  cap  of  Searcy  co.,  Ark.,  00  miles 
W.  N.  W.  of  iiatcsville. 

Marshall,  tp.  of  White  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  420.     . 
Marshall,  post-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Clark  co.,  HI.,  on 
the  St.    Louis   Vandalia  and  Tcrro   Haute  and   the   Paris 
Danville  and  Vincennes  R.  Rs.,  has  good  st^hools,  0  churches, 
2  ncws|)apers,  4  flouring-mills,  1  woollen-mill,  and  st()rc8. 
Pop.  2.')n.         M.  0.  Frost,  Ed.  "  Clark  Co.  IIkuald." 
Marshall,  tp.  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  S.'JO. 
Marshall,  tp.  of  Louisa  co.,  la.     Pop.  907. 
Marshall,  Ip.  of  Marshall  co.,  la.     Pop.  727. 
Marshall,  tp.  of  Taylor  co.,  la.     Pop.  309. 
Marshall,  a  city  and  tp..  aap.  of  Calhoun  co.,  Mich., 
on  the  Miehigan  Central  R.  R.,  has  an  excellent  system  of 
graded  schools,  3  banks,  several  churches,  2  newspapers, 
and  stores.     Pop.  of  city,  4925  ;  of  tp.  984. 

MoKGAN  Batks,  Ed.  "  Statesman." 


Marshall,  post- v.,  cap.  of  Lyon  co.,  Minn.,  on  Uie 
Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.,  has  2  churches,  1  news- 
paper, a  tlouring-mill.  2  hotels,  and  several  stores.  Pop. 
about  800.  C.  E.  Cash,  En.  "Praiuie  Schooner." 

Marshall,  tp.  of  Piatt  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2038. 

Marshall,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Saline  co..  Mo.,  85 
miles  N.  W.  uf  Jefferson  City  and  10  miles  W.  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  has  3  churches  and  2  weekly  newspapers, 
abundance  of  stone-coal,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  agri- 
cultural region.     Pop.  of  tp.  3701. 

Marshall,  post-tp.  of  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  is  traversed 
by  the  Utica  Chenango  and  Susquehanna  Valley  and  the 
Midland  R.  Rs.     Pop.  2145. 

Marshall,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Madison  co.,  N.  C, 
near  the  French  Broad  River,  and  23  miles  S.  E.  of  Wolf 
Creek  (Tenn.)  R.  R.  Station.     Pop.  1502. 

Marshall,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Highland  co.,  0.,  8  miles 
E.  S.  E.  of  Ilillsboro'.     Pop.  of  v.  IL2;  of  tp.  821. 

31arshall,  tp.  of  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  705. 

Marshall,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Harrison  co.,  Tex.,  on  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  has  2  institutes  and  several  pri- 
mary schools,  7  churches,  1  bank,  4  benevolent  institu- 
tions, county  fair  association  and  grounds,  2  weekly  news- 
papers, several  mills,  3  good  hotels,  and  stores.  Pop.  1920. 
T.  P.  Hawlev.  Ed.  "East  Texas  Billetin." 

Marshall,  tp.  of  Buckingham  co.,  Va.     Pop.  2605. 

3iarshaU,  tp.  of  Fauquier  co.,  Va.     Pop.  4312. 

Marshall,  tp.  of  Richmond  co.,  Va.     Pop.  1992. 

Marshall,  post-v.  of  Medina  tp.,  Dane  co.,  Wis.,  on 
the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.  (Madison  division),  is 
the  seat  of  Augsburg  Theological  Seminary  (Lutheran). 

31arshall,  tp.  of  Richland  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  847. 

Marshall  (Humphrey),  a  relative  of  Chief-Justice 
Marshall,  emigrated  to  Kentucky  in  1780;  was  a  promi- 
nent man  in  State  affairs;  U.S.  Senator  1795-1801,  and 
published  a  History  of  Kcntuckif  (1  vol.,  1812;  2  vols., 
1S24).     1>.  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  July  1,  1841. 

Marshall  (Hlmphuev),  b.  Jan.  13,  1812,  in  Frankfort 
CO.,  Ky.,  grandson  of  Humphrey  Marshall,  author  of  the 
first  published  history  of  Kentucky,  and  son  of  Judge  John 
J.  Marshall  :  graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy 
in  1832,  and  entered  the  army  as  brevet  tliird  lieutenant  of 
mounted  rangers  ;  transferred  to  the  1st  Dragoons  as  brevet 
second  lieutenant  in  the  following  year,  and  resigned  from 
the  army  Apr.  30,  1833;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  practising  his  profession  first  at  Frankfort  till 
1834,  then  at  Louisville  till  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Mexico,  when  he  led  the  1st  Kentucky  Cavalry  to  the  seat 
of  war  as  its  colonel,  and  was  engaged  at  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista.  On  the  disbandment  of  his  regiment  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  State  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  Henry 
CO.  In  1849  he  was  chosen  Rei)rescntative  to  Congress, 
and  re-elected  in  1851  ;  in  1852,  Pres.  Fillmore  appointed 
him  commissioner  of  the  U.  S.  to  the  empire  of  China, 
which  was  at  once  raised  to  a  first-class  mission  ;  recalled 
in  1853,  and  practised  law  in  Washington  ;  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  Kentucky  in  1S55,  and  re-elected  in  1857.  Al- 
though opposed  to  secession,  he  espoused  the  Confederate 
cause  in  Sept.,  1801,  and  was  ajipointcd  brigadier-general ; 
resigned  his  commission  shortly  after,  and  was  elected  to 
the  Confederate  Congress;  practised  law  in  Richmond,  Va., 
for  a  time,  subsequently  returning  to  Louisville.  Ky.,  where 
he  enjoyed  an  extended  and  lucrative  prac^tico.  D.  at 
Louisvifle,  Ky.,  Mar.  2S,  1872.  G.  C.  Simmons. 

iMarshall  (John),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Ocrmantown,  Fauquier 
CO.,  Va.,  Sept.  24,  1755,  the  eldest  of  the  fifteen  children 
of  Col.  Thomas  Marshall,  a  small  planter,  who  served  with 
the  greatest  honor  as  an  officer  of  the  Revolution.  The 
son,  whose  early  education  was  imperfect,  was  himself  an 
officer  in  active  service  from  1775  to  1779,  distinguishing 
himself  alike  in  the  field  and  in  courls-martial,  where  he 
often  acted  as  judge-advocate.  In  1779,  while  on  detached 
service  in  Virginia,  he  attended  Mr.  Wvthe's  law-lectures 
at  William  and  Mary  College,  and  was  licenseil  to  practise. 
In  1781  he  resigned  his  ('(uuniission  and  entered  upon  the 
practice  (tf  law.  In  17'^3  he  married  and  returned  to 
ilichmond  :  distinguished  himself  in  the  Virginia  conven- 
tion for  ratifying  the  U.  S.  Constitution  and  in  the 
State  legislature;  declined  the  If.  S.  iittorney-gencralsliip, 
a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  other  im- 
portant positions;  went  in  17il8  as  envoy  to  France;  en- 
tered Congress  in  1799,  where  he  was  one  of  the  ablest 
Federalists  in  the  H<»usc;  was  ap|)ointe<l  in  1800  secretary 
of  war,  and  soon  after  secretary  of  state;  and  in  1801, 
having  been  nominated  chief-justice  ctf  tlio  V.  S.  by  Presi- 
dent Adams,  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  without  a  dis- 
senting vote.  Mr.  Marshall  held  this  otlice  for  miiny  years 
with  the  greatest  honor  and  benefit  to  his  country.     The 
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iiillin  ficf- (il  ti'iM  l(;t;iil  (lc(Mnionn  wiiH  pfroftt  hthI  [lonniinont, 
mill  liin  f'litim  aH  ii  milid  rciiNonor,  a  juMt  jii'It;<\  ami  a  pro- 
fmiiifl  JuiiKf,  is  world-wide.  In  (!«mHti(iiti«iiml,  (MHiiinor- 
cial,  iind  pri/.r  law  Inn  dorinionM  art;  (»f  paramount  irnporl- 
anc-c.  His  Ll/r  uf  WdMliitif/tnn  (:»  v(.!h.,  lH(ir. ;  atnid^frd 
an<t  iniprovud,  1  vol.,  \HT2)  imd  liiw  /h'nton/  n/ t/u-  Co/fniim 
iiru  niuru  vuliiablo  to  tlie  liiMtoiian  than  to  tliu  Kuncrnl 
n-adisr,  ('liiiif-.Iiiwtiru  MarHlnill  wan  a  man  (jroator  in  wiH- 
dr)ni  than  in  Icaiiiinj^,  a  KiiH-cri'  Cliricliiin  and  a  true  phil- 
tintiirnpiHl.  lit-  wiif*  tiill.  nnj;nifidul.  tiiid  cvi-n  awliwaid  in 
iiiiitiiH".  hii(  rnii'^t  genial  and  kindly  in  privato  lit'u.  I). 
lit  IMiilirh'Ipliia.hily  i\,  IS.'!:). 

I>liirsliitll  (.IntiN  Jamks).  h.  in  Woodforr!  co.,  Ky.,  Anjf. 
•t,  17H.'>;  j;riidnated  at  Princctim  in  ISOfJ;  waH  for  nniny 
yeiirrt  iin  nhlo  hiwyer  and  active  politirian  of  Kenlnrky; 
wa-f  ls:it!-lli  a  jud^c  <»f  the  Stale  circuit  crmrt.  and  yuh- 
lishoil  7  voIh.  rd"  hiw  rejiorts.  In  tlie  finimciul  criif-h  of 
is;t7  he  hist  Iiis  properly  through  the  ;;rneroiiM  Hiippurt  ho 
j;uve  to  hi-i  iViendn.      I),  lit  liouirtville  .Iiinc,  1S|(J. 

I>Inrshiitl  (Nki.i.ii;),  dauj^liti-r  ()f  (Jen.  Iluuiphroy  Mar- 
niiall.  h.  ill  Kentucky  in  IS17;  he,[;iin  to  write  lor  tlie  prewH 

in      1Si;:J;     is    iilllhor   of     iih-.nuiinjH   fiuui     I'iirH'nlr     /umrirt 

{ISi;tit  iitid  Ah  f'l/  /■'irr,  a  novel  of  merit  and  power  (ISCiU). 

I>liirsliiill  (Thomas  Ai.KXANnKit),  TjIi.D.,  non  of  Ilum- 
jilirey  MjirshiiM  tlio  historian,  b.  in  Woodford  co.,  Ky., 
.Ian.  ir>,  17!U;  ^niiduated  at  Yale  in  ISir);  bej^nn  law- 
praetico  in  Fninkfori  in  IS17;  rcmoverl  to  PariH,  Ky.,  in 
IHHI;  wan  a  memher  uf  ('on;,ne^s  lS;Jl-:{6;  ii  judK*'  in  tlio 
court  of  appeals  ISiJ.'i-i'it) ;  profesHor  of  law  in  Transyl- 
vjinia  rni\ersify  IS;i(i~lil;  an<l  ehief-Justiee  of  the  court 
of  jippi':ils  !S{)0.     D.  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Apr.  17,  1S71. 

Marshall  (TriOMAS  Fiiantis).  b.  in  Frnnkfort.  Ky., 
JuiU!  7.  ISIH.  WHS  a  nephew  of  Chief. lustice  Marshiill.  IIo 
bc'^iin  law-practice  when  youuLr:  removed  in  is;;!  to  Louis- 
ville; became  ii  promiiuiit  ]iolitieiiI  orator  and  a  jn<l;;o  of 
the  Stiite  circuit  cruirt  ;  was  ii  member  of  Congress  1S41-4.1, 
nml  won  distinction  by  his  brilliiint  talents.  I).  nearVer- 
pailles.  Woodford  eo.,  Ky..  Sept.  22.  ISfil.  A  collection  of 
his  writings  iind  speeches  has  been  edited  by  W.  L.  IJarre 
(<'iiicinti;iti.  ISf.S). 

Marshall  (William  Calder),  U.  A,,  b.  at  Edinburgh, 
ScnUiind.  in  ISi;'.;  studied  sculpture  in  London  under 
("hiintrey  and  Hailey  ;  visited  Rome  in  IS.'IC);  took  np  his 
permanent  residence  in  London  in  1S;I1>,  and  devoted  him- 
self chielly  to- the  poetic  or  ideal  element  in  scnlptiiro.  in 
which  branch  lie  acliieved  success,  his  most  notiible  works 
bein^'  Thf  /In. km  l^itvhcr,  Hvhrv.-ff,  The  Flrnf  \Vhixi>rr  of 
/.ore,  The  Danritiff-fih-f  /ifpoxiiit;,  and  Sfiftrinn,  Marshall 
was  (Uio  of  the  three  sculj»t<H-.«  employcil  for  the  dcccn-ntion 
of  the  new  bouses  of  Parliament,  for  which  he  exeented 
statues  of  Ijord  Clarendon  and  Lord  Soniors.  He  desi^jned 
the  stitne  of  Sir  Ucdtert  IVel  at  Alaiichester,  that  of  .lenner 
now  in  Kensington  Gardens,  that  of  Campbell  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  that  of  Sir  (leorj^c  Grey  at  Cape  Town,  and 
those  of  Croinpton  and  of  .Tames,  seventh  carl  of  T>crby,  at 
llolton,  the  national  monument  to  the  duke  of  Wellinirton. 
and  is  now  ( 1S7.'))  exccntini;in  murhle  a  seriesof  bassi-rclievi 
fur  the  Wellincjton  ehajiel  in  St.  Paul's  eathedral. 

Marshall  Islo,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic,  bclongingto 

llnn-ork    CO..  Me.       P..p.   'k 

Marshall's,  or  Uelmont,  a  place  in  Boulder  co., 

Col..  22  miles  N.  W.  of  Itcnver.  on  South  Boulder  Creek, 
and  on  tho  .Inlesijurjj  anil  Golden  U.  U..  o  miles  S.  of  lIouL 
dcr.  It  1ms  vahiablu  mines  of  good  lignitic  coal.  Iron  and 
fire-clay  are  also  found. 

Mnrshnirs,  tp.  of  Harford  co.,  Md.     Pop.  -MOO. 

Mar'shallsvillc,  post-v.  of  Macon  co.,  Ga.,  on  the 
South  western  K.  R.     Pop.  42-4. 

Mnr'shalltown,  post-v..  cap.  of  Marshiill  co.,  la., 
flt  the  intersection  nf  the  Chicai^o  anil  Xtnlh-wcstern  with 
the  Central  11.  U.  of  l<>wa,  in  the  centre  of  a  line  nffricul- 
tnral  region,  has  '^  jniblic  schools.  7  churches,  3  banks,  a 
public  library,  '\  newspaper-offices,  1  furniture  and  soap 
fact'M-y,  an  oil-mill,  a  foundry,  2  flouring-mills,  2  breweries, 
and  '.\  griiin-cU'vators.     Pop.  ;i21S. 

M.  Watkuman.  En.  ••  Maiisiiai-i,  REiMBi.n^AN.'* 

Mar'shallvillc,  post-v.,  in  Baup;hman  and  Chi]'pewa 
tps..  Wnvne  co..  (>..  on  the  Cleveland  Mount  Vernon  and 

Dchtwarc  U.  U.       Pop.  :V22. 

Mar'shalsoa  Prison  in  Southwark.  London,  was  built 
in  the  twellth  century,  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
kind's  marshal  of  the  household.  It  was  opened  by  the 
(lonbm  rifiters  in  17S0.  It  was  long  a  king's  ocnch  prison. 
but  finally,  like  the  Fleet,  became  a  poor  debtors*  prison. 
It  was  abulished.  with  the  ancient  Marshalsca  and  Palace 
courts,  in  IS4'.i.  and  has  been  since  pulled  down. 

Mar'shan,  tp.  (tf  Dakota  eo.,  Minn.     Pop.  527. 

3Iarsh'rteUl,  a  v.  of  Washington  co..  Me.,  1  mile  N. 
of  Maehias.     Pup.  360. 


MnrHhfM'ld,  punt-tn.  of  Plymouth  oo.,  Miur.,  on  Iho 
itoa-eoaHl,  .'fO  miltiN  S.  K.  of  ItoHlon,  haM  0  <  liureheN.  and 
manufaelureH  of  Hour,  lumber,  i«lioeN,  tdodiing,  fU\,  and  wan 
for  yiiarn  the  re-idence  of  Daniel  \V»d>Htcr.      Pop.  H'lh'J. 

MnrNhlicldf  poht  v.,  cap.  of  Webftcr  c«.,  Mo,,  on  the 
Atlantic    iiiirl    Pacillc   Jl.  H.,  2\H   milcB   from    Hi.  Louir.. 

Pop.  Kim. 

MarNhHolcl,  pont-v.  of  Waterloo  tp.,  Athcnii  co.,  0.,  on 
Marietta  and  i'ineinnati  K.  U.,  in  a  coal-roglon.    Pup.  2 10. 

Marshfield,  poMi  v.  of  Cuuh  co,,  Or.,  on  tlio  H.  nidc  of 
Co'iH  Hay,  1  niih-s  from  the  nioulh  of  Coon  Kiver,  in  u  hilly 
unci  d(!nsely-wooded  region,  and  huii  important  ininen  of 
good  li^nitic  coal. 

Marslififld,  post-tp.  of  Washington  co.,  Vt.,  10  inilcM 
N.  K.  of  Monlpeiier,  has  :{  eliurelicK  und  inunufaclurcH  uf 
boots,  hlio(!S.  lumber,  and  Mturcli.     Pop.  1072. 

Marshlicltl,  tp.  of  Fond  du  Lac  en.,  Win.     Pop.  I.'iO.'J, 

Marsh  Torlt,  tp.  of  Kaleigh  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  735. 

Marsh-C-as  [(Jer.  Siiinp/f/a»,  (Jruhrufjnn;  Kr.  ynx  tie 
miirtti't],  l"jhf  niihiirctfrfl  ht/tintf/nt,  ttuthituf,  f'ftrmrnr  ( ller- 
thelot),  liiffirttrrf  uf  mrlhijlr,  firr-tltiuiu,  Cliemieul  compo- 
sition, CIU.  That  compoun'l  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  or 
hvdrocarbon,  which  (^ont^iins  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
nntximum  proportion  of  hydrogen  possible,  called  by  Uer- 
thelot  a  "saturateci  Iiydrocarboij,"  It  in  a  highly  iuiport- 
ant  gas  in  nature,  being  one  of  the  principal  and  invari- 
able products  of  (he  drconiposition  of  organic  matter  in  the 
absence  (d'  uir  in  excess,  at  ordinary  teniperaturer*.  as  well 
as  at  the  high  temperatures  of  the  gas-retort,  coal-gas  con- 
taining 10  t*^  lO  ]»er  cent,  or  more  of  it.  \^dta  seems  (o 
have  been  the  first  chemist  who  examined  the  gas'from 
stagnant  water  and  marshes ;  Priestley  was  among  it« 
earliest  subsequent  investigators. 

Ocrurrcurc  in  Suture.. — Locally,  marshigas  must  occur 
as  a  constant  constituent  of  the  atmosphere — namely,  in 
districts  where  it  is  constantly  emitted  from  the  earth  in 
enorm<ms  volume,  which  is  the  case  in  a  great  number  of 
countries.  As  it  has  not  been  detecte<I,  however,  as  a  nor- 
mal constituent  'd*  the  air,  it  is  no  doubt  duly  destroyed 
therein  by  oxidation.  It  is  found  in  a  number  of  ancient 
geological  strata  in  a  highly  conipresseil  form,  exuding 
constantly  from  fissures  in  their  outcrops,  or  far  more 
copiously  when  h(tles  are  bored  into  these  rocks  where  they 
lie  at  a  dcptli  below  the  surface.  Such  are  K^f-wells.  which 
are  to  play  an  important  and  valuable  part  in  the  future 
of  some  large  sections  of  the  U.  S.,  and  possibly  of  other 
countries  on  the  earth.  (Sec  Hhh-  WrKt  under  the  heail  of 
(J  AS  LicuTisc,  by  Puof.  CnANni.Kii.)  A  view  of  the  mode 
of  production  of  marsh-gas  in  these  formations,  offered  in 
IS" I  by  the  present  writer,  is  at«  follows:  Marsh-gas,  being 
that  hydrocarbon  which  contains  the  most  hydrogen  and 
the  least  carbon,  is  the  natural  ancV  necessary  resirluum 
of  the  abstraction  of  the  carbon  from  organic  matter  by 
some  oxidizing  agency  at  low  temperatures  in  the  pres- 
ence of  water.  The  iixidizing  agency  was  oxide  of  iron. 
doubtless  partly  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  iron,  which 
acted  as«  carrier  of  oxygen  from  the  combined  water  of 
the  cellulose  and  other  «trganic  substiinces  pre-'-ent  by  alter- 
nalin;^  changes  of  retluction  by  the  carbon  to  (he  form  of 
sulphide,  and  oxidatiim  again  to  sulphate,  and  so  on.  In 
the  mud  of  st^ignating  pools  and  marshes  the  same  process 
may  be  seen  at  any  time  in  progress,  such  mud  being  al- 
ways black  with  sulphide  of  iron.  an<l  gi\ing  off  nmrsh-gas 
when  a  stick  is  thrust  in.  The  rocks  which  furnish  the  gas 
of  the  gas-wcUs  were  the  hif;hly  organic  mud  of  ancient 
shallow  seas  or  lagoons.  They  always  contain  iron  sul- 
phide and  carbonate.  The  carbonic  acid  formed,  by  reason 
of  its  solubility  in  water  has  been  partly  removed,  though 
the  marsb-gas  of  the  wells  is  usually  found  still  to  retain 
more  or  less  of  carbonic  acid.  This  acid  remains  in  the 
rocks  in  part  also,  no  doubt,  in  the  forms  of  carbonates  of 
iron,  lime,  and  magnesia. 

Artificial  Prrpartitiini. — Marsh-gas  is  remarkable  in  be- 
ing a  compound  which,  while  so  abundantly  and  univer- 
sally produccfl  in  nature,  is  not  often  encountered  as  a 
product  of  artificial  transformations  in  the  laboratory.  In- 
decil.  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  it  in  a  pure  state:  the  most 
practicable  method,  whicli  docs  no(  furnish  it  free  from 
conttiminadon.  being  the  destructive  distillation  of  a  mix- 
ture of  acetate  and  hydrate  ui  potash.  In  a  jinre  state  it 
can  be  obtained  only  by  a  very  expensive  method,  by  the 
.iction  of  water  upon  the  substance  called  mcthylide  or 
mcthido  of  zinc : 

ZnU.,CHi.CII:!  -^  2MiO  =  ZnO.HjO  +  2  (n^-CII,). 
the  sole  products  being  zinc-oxide  hydrate  and  marsh-gas. 

Chcmirat  Couititiiti'nt  nml  Pruprrtit*. — On  the  homologio 
theory  of  the  constitution  of  organic  compounrls.  marsh- 
gas  has  the  molecular  constitution  assigned  in  the  equation 
ab'jve,  liijClI^;   but  according  to  the  brpothetical  views 
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of  the  prevailin;;  school  of  chemists,  CHi  is  a  typical  body, 
one  of  the  four  fundamental  types  of  all  organic  compounds. 
As  this  latter  hypothesis  is  in  opposition  to  the  plain  facts 
of  Homology  (see  under  that  head),  we  may  rest  satisfied 
here  with  a  mere  presentation  of  both  views,  without  dis- 
cussion. Marsh-«ras,  next  to  hydrogen  gas,  is  the  lightest 
known  body,  having  a  density  of  .5576  (air  =  1),  or  little 
over  half  tlie  weight  of  air.  Hence,  the  fire-damp  of  co.al- 
mines  collects  in'  the  higher  |>arts  of  the  workings,  and 
forms  an  explosive  stratum,  first  near  the  roof  of  a  pas- 
Silge  in  which  the  air  is  quiet.  The  gas  of  the  gas-wells  is 
also  lighter  than  air,  notwithstanding  the  10  per  cent,  of 
heavy  carbonic  acid  that  it  often  contains,  and  has  been 
used'for  tilling  balloons.  CIU  contains,  by  weight,  just  75 
per  cent,  of  carbon  and  25  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  but  it 
neveithcless  partakes  so  much  of  the  nature  of  hydrogen 
that  it  b  irns  with  a  similar  flame,  when  pure,  without  any 
light,  being  the  only  known  hydrocarbon  free  from  oxygen 
wh  ise  flame  is  non-luminous.  It  has  a  great  general  chem- 
ical indifference  towards  other  bodies,  at  least  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature,  though  chlorine  combines  with  it  with 
the  assistance  of  light,  being  without  action  in  the  dark. 
A  mixture  with  chloiine  docs  not  immediately  explode 
when  put  in  sunshine,  as  in  the  case  of  some  other  hydro- 
carbons, but  does  so  nevertheless  after  some  time.  It  is 
somewhat  soluble  in  water — to  the  extent  of  5i  per  cent, 
of  its  volume  at  :!2''  F.,  and  less  than  4  per  cent,  at  60°. 
In  alcohol  it  is  about  twelve  times  as  soluble  as  this,  and 
might  thus  be  approximately  separated  from  a  mixture 
witli  hydrogen,  of  which  alcohol  takes  up  but  6.7  )>cr 
(,pnt.     "  Hen-rv  Wi-RTZ. 

.Marsh'-Hawk,  or  Harrier,  of  the  U.  S.,  the  C!rr«s 
ff,„lm'n'ii».a  large  and  rapaci.)us  bird  found  in  all  parts  of 
North  America.  The  marsh-hawk  of  Europe  and  Africa 
is  ('ii-cu9  rnfuH. 

Marsh'-Heh,  a  name  applied  to  the  clapper  rail,  called 
also  salt-watc,-  marsh-hen  (linHiin  rreplimia),  and  to  the 
I!„/h:«  clr<in„H  (fresh-water  mar.«h-hen,  king-rail),  game- 
birds  of  tiie  U.  S.,  rarely  seen  except  by  sportsmen  and 
naturalists.    (See  Rail.) 

Mars  Hill,  post-tp.  of  Aroostook  co..  Me.,  33  miles  N. 
of  Hoult  in,  on  the  New  Brunswick  line.  It  is  named  from 
a  peak  2000  feet  high  on  its  S.  border.     Pop.  399. 

.M.arsh  Island,  an  island  belonging  to  Lincoln  co.. 
Me.     Top.  211. 

Marsh'mallow,  the  Altlura  offirinalh,  an  herb  of  the 
mallow  family,  a  native  of  the  Old  World,  but  naturalized 
in  the  U.  S.,  "principally  in  salt-marshes.  The  plant  is  re- 
markably mucilaginous,  and  is  used  chiefly  in  domestic 
practice  as  a  demulcent  in  coughs  and  diseases  of  the  bow- 
els and  kidneys.  It  appears  to  have  mild  diuretic  virtues. 
It  is  in  some  countries  used  as  a  potherb.  Marshmallow 
paste  and  candy  are  popular  confections,  used  to  allay 
irritation  in  the  throat. 

Marsh'inan  (.Tons  Clark),  son  of  Joshua,  b.  at  Ser.am- 
pore,  India,  about  ISIO;  was  educated  by  his  father,  and 
spent  his  life  until  ISJO  in  the  civil  service  of  the  E,ast 
India  Company  in  Bengal.  lie  wrote  a  valuable  Hhtonj 
of  fii'li'n  (1867),  The  Life  <ind  Times  nf  Cnreij,  Mnmhmnn, 
(tnil  H'orrf,  emhrnciiiii  the  l{ii.liini  nf  the  Sernmporc  Mianion 
(IS.V.i).  and  a  Life  of  Sir  Ifmn/  H.irrimk  (1860).  Gen, 
Ilavelock  married  a  sister  of  Mr.  Marshraan. 

Marshman  (,Iosiiua),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Westbury-Leigh, 
Wiltshire,  England,  in  1767;  went  to  India  in  17U9  .as  a 
Baptist  missionary  ;  residcil  chiefly  at  Serampore  ;  gained  a 
competent  knowledge  of  Bengalee,  Sanskrit,  and  Chinese; 
prepared  Chinese  translations  of  (Jenesis,  the  four  Gospels, 
and  the  Epistles  to  the  Komans  and  the  Corinthians:  pub- 
lished a  DinHertitliun  tm  the  Chnriti-terH  nu'l  Stmndi  of  the  Chi- 
ncHC  idJii/ila'/e  (1809),  The  Wtirkunf  t'lmfilcim,  contaivinr/  the 
Onijinni  Text,  teilh  a  Trnniil<itiim{\9,\\).  Chivis  Siuiea,  Klc- 
metittof  Chinese  C'comm'ir  ( 1 811),  and  a  nefeiier  nf  the  Deit;/ 
uml  Atimrmeni  nf  Jesm  Chiiii  (1S22),  in  reply  to  Rammohun 
Roy.  He  aided  Dr.  Carey  in  the  preparation  of  his  Snnn- 
kril  Orammar  and  lieniinlec  iiiiil  tinijliiih  Dietiunarx/.  D.  at 
Serampore  Dec.  5,  1837. 

Marsh- Marigold.  See  Cai.tiia. 
Miirsir-Uoscmary,  or  Sca-I-avendcr,  the  Sintire 
Li,i,iniiiu,i.  a  siilt-miirsh  jilant.  common  along  the  Atlantic 
shores  of  the  I'.  S.,  Canada,  and  Europe.  There  are  many 
varieties,  by  some  botanists  regarded  as  one  species.  Its 
root  abounds  in  tannic  acid,  of  which  it  contains  nearly 
12.5  per  cent.  It  is  used  in  medicine,  especially  as  a 
remedy  for  sore  mouth  and  sore  throat,  and  is  best  pre- 
pared by  infusifin. 

MafHh'H  Test,  a  test  for  arsenic,  especially  applicable 
in  cases  of  supposed  |ioisoning.  It  has  boon  described  by 
Prof,  tliandler  under  the  head  of  Ahsunious  Oxide  (which 
gee). 


Mar'si,  an  ancient  and  warlike  Italian  people,  early 
allies  of  the  Romans,  but  fought  against  them  with  the 
greatest  valor  in  the  Social  w.ir.  They  dwelt  in  an  inland 
and  mountainous  district  around  the  basin  of  the  Fucino 
Lake,  and  were  famous  for  their  skill  as  magicians  and 
diviners.     Their  chief  city  was  Marruvium. 

Mar'siconuo'vo,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  l'oteu/,a,  about  22  miles  S.  W.  of  the  town  of  Potenza. 
It  stands  on  a  hill,  and  is  subject  to  furious  winds.  Pop. 
in  1874,  8611. 

Marsipobran'chia  Ffir.  Mipo'i"0':- "  purse,"  andSpiyx'a, 
"  gill  "],  a  class  of  vertebrates  generally  confounded  with 
the  fishes,  but  distinguished  by  many  remarkable  peculiar- 
ities.    The  skeleton  is  of  a  very  inferior  type,  the  noto- 
chord  or  embryonal  vertebral    column    being  persistent. 
The  skull  is  in  a  most  rudimentary  condition,  and  repre- 
sented by  a  small  br.ain-case  and  eapsuks  for  the  organs 
of  sense'(auditory  and  olfactory),  as  well  as  by  an  cthmo- 
vomerinc  plate;  the  inferior  appendages  are  developed  as 
elements  designated  as  (1)  the  subocular  arch,  with  a  meta- 
pterygoid  or  "  superior  quadrate,"  and  an  "  inferior  quad- 
rate" portion  ;  (2)  a  "  palato-pterygoid  "  element ;  and  (3) 
a  ■■  stylohyal  process  ;"  Labial  cartilages  form  also  a  prom- 
inent'featiire  of  the  skull ;  bones  or  cartilages  represent- 
ing the  upper  as  well  as  lower  jaws  are  entirely  wanting; 
the  branchial  apparatus  is  sustained  by  a  basket-like  skel- 
eton ;  no  limbs  are  developed,  and  consequently  no  scap- 
ular arch  or  pelvic  girdle.     The  brain,  though  small,  is 
distinctly    developed."  and    differentiated    into   the    brain 
proper  .and  medulla  oblongata:  the  former  is  composed. aa 
in  the  higher  forms,  of  the  "  mesencephalon,"  "  th;llamen- 
cephalon,"  "  prosencephalon,"  and  "  rhinencephalon  :"  the 
latter  is  small,  with  a  fourth  ventricle  conspicuous  from 
above  ;  and  the  "  cerebellum  "  very  rudimentary.     The  au- 
ditory apparatus  is  quite  simple,  being  represented  by  a 
single  membranous  tube  without  any  differentiation  into 
ean'als  and  vestibules,  as  in  the  Hyiierotrcta,  or.  at  most. 
as  in  the  Hyperoartii.  with  two  semicircular  canals  and  a 
sacculated  vestibule.     The  olfactory  apparatus  consists  of 
a  median  sac,  which  is  provided  with  but  a  single  external 
aperture.  The  heart  is  distinctly  developed,  and  is  divided 
into  an  auricle  and  ventricle,  the  former  having  in  front  a 
venous  sinus;   and  the  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  "pericar- 
dium," which  connects  with  the  peritoneal  cavity.     The 
intestinal  canal  is  simple,  the  liver  specialized   as  such, 
and  the  kidneys  well  developed,  and  with  ureters  opening 
behind  into  the  rectum.     The  organs  of  generation  liavo 
\  no  ducts,  but  disch.argc  into  the  abdomen,  from  which  they 
I  depart  by  an  abdominal  pore. 

The  class  thus  distinguished  is  represented  by  very  few 

species,  but  these  exhibit  two  radically  distinct  types  of 

structure,  and  have  been   differentiateii  into  two  orders— 

(1)  Hyperoartii,  in  which  the  tube  terminates  in  a  blind 

•      end:  and  (2)  Hvpcrotreti,  in  whicli 


sac  at  Its  posterior  i 


the 


narial  canal  perforates  the  pharyngeal  roof  and  conneids 
with  the  pharynx.  These  two  orders  differ  very  dcci.lc.lly 
from  each  other  in  the  skeleton,  armature  of  the  mouth, 
ovulation,  etc.  (Further  details  will  be  found  under  the 
respective  titles.) 

A  remarkable  metamorphosis  is  undergone  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  order  Hyperoartii  {i.  >:  the  Petnunyzon- 
tids  or  lampreys),  but  the  transformations  of  the  Ilypcr- 
otreti  d".  e.  Myxinai  or  hags)  are  unknown  :  and  this  is  a  gap 
most  desirable  to  be  filled,  as  no  general  characters  can  bo 
specified  respecting  the  embryology  of  the  class  until  those 
are  made  known.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  remark- 
able llrmiehin^tomn  or  Amphinj-itu  represents  the  immature 
condition  ..f  Mvxina;.  but  this  idea  is  evidently  erroneous. 
The  species  of  the  class  are  foun.l  both  in  fresh  and  salt 
waters,  the  Petromyzontids  having  members  in  tho  fresh 
and  salt  waters  of  all  temperate  and  sub-temperate  ciuin- 
trics;  while  the  Mvxinoids  are  reiucsentcd  in  the  cold 
waters  of  the  northern  hemisphere  bv  Myxina\  as  well  as 
along  the  shores  of  a  considerable  ]iortion  of  the  Pacific— 
c.  i/.'in  the  .lapancse  and  Chinese  seas,  California,  Chili, 
and  Australia.  i         v        r        i 

Although  no  representatives  of  the  class  have  been  lounu 
in  a  fossil  condition,  their  absence  in  the  older  strata  is 
nndoubtedlv  due  rather  to  tho  difficulty  connected  with  tho 
preservation  of  the  readily  destructible  cartilaginous  skel- 
eton than  to  their  actual  absence.  It  is  indecil  pr.il.ablo 
that  the  order  was  extensively  representeil  in  jiast  tiuies, 
and  that  it  was  more  abundantly  developed  than  any  other 
type.  T"™-  ""■'" 

Mars  la  Tour,  a  v.  on  tho  road  from  Met/,  to  Verdun, 
10  miles  to  the  W.  of  Met/.,  is  note,!  for  the  battle  which 
took  place  here  Aug.  16.  1S70.  and  whicdi  is  often  called 
after  this  place,  though  generally  after  Vionvllle,  a  village 
situated  farther  to  tho  E.,  and  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
battle.  AuufST  Niemann. 
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MiirN'tdii    (Oii.MAif),  b.    \n    Orford,   N.   I!.,   in    1811; 

priuiiiah'd  iit  IhirtTiimith  (!olIcj,'c  in  !H:i7,  inul  iit  tlio  Liiw 
Hi-liu..!,  ('uinl)ri.lj,'c.  Mii^'h.,  in  IH^IO;  f<:ttl»!<l  in  IHH  ril  Kxo- 
tur,  N.  II.  :  wiiM  II  iri'-nilii'rc.f('..nj,nMiMM  I s;j!r . ('.;'.  iin.l  l«ti.»-n7; 
nervcij  uitli  ili.HtiiictiMn  thr<Mi;;li  Ilio  war  of  |S(tl  firi,  ut  llr^t 
iiM  cf)))))))'!  r>t'  (he  I'll  New  lliiiiijtHliiio,  iiml  ul'turwurdM  uh  a 
biii;iMlirr  i^ciicriil  of"  v<»luntu(;rH. 

MarHtoii  f.Iims),  b.  in  Knj^lund  iiboiit  IfiTO;  wiin  clu- 
ciitr'i  nt  CinpiiM  ChriKti  (''iIIl-kc,  Oxford  ;  buciinio  brctiirrr 
at  thr  Middk^  TciiipUt,  Lfindnn,  in  ],'>'.);!,  and  witH  atttlior  nl' 
oij^Iit  dnniiufj  and  two  voIuniL'H  of  pounis  wliii-li  \v(m-<: 
odin-d  by  .1.  O.  Unlliwoll  (IS.'.C).  :{  vols.).  \vry  litllr  in 
Known  id'  llic  lilV  of  .Mnrston.  ll<'  tiidt'd  Itcn  .Innnon  and 
(ici.rj^o  riiiipnian  in  writinj;  tlio  coinoily  of  KitHtimid  Uul 
(llll).'>),  wbiidi  ctuifcd  tbu  iinpriHonnicnt  of  the  three  writiTH 
on  acrount  ofilf*  Hiitirr?*  upi»n  the  Scotrb.  The  Ih-hI  of  bin 
dramas  iw  Thr  Mafmiifrnt  (HilH),  a  (raj^i-roiin-dy.  ori^in- 
aMv  wiillen  bv  Julm  WcbstiT.  but  rt^ca.st  by  MurHton  and 
dfdi<-:i(i>d  to  Hen  Jonson.      1>.  about  MV.ii. 

JYIarNton  (Wmsti.ami),  Mi. I).,  b.  at  Boston,  I.ineojn- 
Hhire.  Kn-^Iand.  Jan.  'MK  1  S2() ;  Htudicd  law  in  London,  but 
dovotod  iiiniself  to  litenitiiry  an  a  profcsidon.  and  Iuih  pro- 
duced a  hnue  niiinber  of  pnpulnr  pliiV-'<.  tra);udic«,  and 
I'litiirdies,  Iie-iil('s  ociM^-ioiial  poems  and  talcs. 

Miirstoii  Moor,  an  ojien  plain.  H  miles  from  York, 
En!^liuid,  memorablo  as  the  si'unu  of  the  victory  f!;aincd 
{.luly  2,  Kill)  by  tbo  allied  Parliamentary  and  Scoteh 
armies,  eommanded  rcspoc^tively  by  liord  Fairfax  and  tbo 
o:irl  of  Leveii,  over  the  royal  forces  under  l*iin'*e  liupert. 
York  was  then  held  by  the  royalists,  and  had  been  besie;;cd 
by  Kairfax.  When  I'rin-e  Rupert  advanced  to  its  relief, 
Fairfax  drew  otT  to  Marston  Moor.  Each  army  consi.'itcd 
of  ah  lut  2.'>,ni)0  men.  The  b;ittlc  eomment'cd  by  a  oan- 
n(tn:ide  on  bith  sides  with  little  cilcet.  Rupert  ebarpcd 
with  his  iMNulry  tov.'ards  evenint;,  an<l  dispersed  the  left 
win-;  of  tlio  Parliamentary  forces-,  tbo  commanders  of  wbieb 
fled.  Imt  the  f;»rtuncs  (tf  the  day  were  rctrievetl  by  Leslie's 
Scottdi  reii;iinents  and  ('romwcll's  brigade  of  '*  Ironsides," 
who  eaptured  the  enemy's  artillery,  taking  l-''""  prisoners 
and  IDl)  (riilors.  The  losses  on  each  side  were  about  21)00. 
The  result  was  the  surrender  of  York  to  Lord  Fairfax  a  few 
days  later,  whitdi  rendered  the  Parliamentary  cause  trium- 
phant thnmijhout  the  N.  of  En;;laud. 

i>Iiir'straii<l(\Vii.nKi.M),b.  at  Copenhapfon  Dec.  2-1,1810; 
studieii  in  his  'native  city,  at  Munit!h,  and  at  Homo;  bo- 
came  piofessiir  in  ISIH  nt  tho  Academy  of  <'opcnha;;cn, 
and  d.  there  Mar.  2J,  IST^l.  His  masterpieces  are  his  his- 
torical paintinj^s  in  tbo  cbaitel  of  Christian  IV.  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Hoc.skilde,  but  he  became  most  widely  known  as 
a  genre  painter.  His  pictures  treating  subjects  of  the  com- 
edies of  IL)Ibcrg  show  a  very  rcuuirkable  ])ower  of  charac- 
terization anil  a  dry,  massive  luimor  truly  iJanish. 

Mnrsiipia'lia  [Lat.  mnrsitpiuni,  a  "pouch"],  the  only 
generally  rcL'ognized  order  of  the  mammalian  sub-class 
Didelphia,  anil  comprising  tbe  opossums,  kangaroos,  wom- 
bats, and  related  types.  The  characters  wdiich  dilVerentiato 
tbe  group  as  a  sub-class  will  be  found  in  the  article  M.vm- 
MAi.s.  and  the  common  ordinal  characters  will  alone  bo 
given  here.  Tbe  skull  is  of  a  low  type,  and  the  nasal 
chamber  much  larger  than  the  cerebral.  Tho  degree  of 
ditVerence,  however,  depends  on  tho  size  of  the  aniuuil  and 
other  considerations.  The  bones  retain  their  distinctness 
for  a  considerable  jieriod,  and  sometimes  throughout  life, 
tbe  basi-oeeipital,  exo-oecij>ital.  and  supra-ocoipital  ele- 
ments being  long  or  permanently  separated  from  each 
other,  as  aro  also  the  periotic,  squamosal,  and  tympanic 
elements  of  tbo  temporal  bone.  The  pituitary  fossa  and 
clinoid  processes  are  obsolete  or  wanting:  distinct  par- 
occipital  processes  are  almost  always  develo])ed  ;  the  basi- 
sphenfud  is  perft)ratoil  by  nn  internal  periotic  artery:  tho 
alisphenoiils  are  dilatcil,  and  torm  the  anterior  wall  of  tho 
tympanic  cavity  ;  the  pterygoids  aro  small  and  lamelliform ; 
tho  l»ony  palate  has  generally  two  or  nioro  vacuities  (some- 
times confounded  in  one)  near  its  posterior  margin  ;  tbe 
mesetbmoid  is  extensively  ossified,  and  its  anterior  termi- 
nation is  abrupt  anil  nearly  vertical;  the  nasal  bones  arc 
large  ;  the  ascending  process  of  the  premaxillaries  more 
or  less  remote  from  tbe  fr4)ntals ;  the  zygoma  complete: 
tho  orbit  without  a  j)osterior  process ;  "  tbe  periotic  sends 
backward  a  distinct  mastoid,  which  appears  as  a  narrow 
Btvip  of  bono  of  considerable  vertical  extent  between  tbe 
eipuimosal  and  occipital  on  tbe  side  of  the  occipital  region 
of  the  skull:""  the  tympanic  bones  are  always  free;  the 
lachrymal  with  its  perforation  upon,  or  external  to,  the 
anterior  margin  M'  tlie  orbit;  the  malar  large  and  extend- 
ing far  forward  as  well  as  backward;  tbe  mnndibic  bas 
always,  except  in  Tarsipcdidjo,  an  inverted  margin  to  the 
angle,  and  its  comlylcs  arc  more  or  less  transverse:  tho 
hyoid  ajiparatus  is  quite  peculiar,  the  basibyal  being 
rliomboidal,  the  ceratobyals  very  broad,  and  noar  or  quite 


in  contact  anteriorly,  nnd  tho  rent  of  the  nntcrior  ciomua 
carliluginoMK,  wliilo  tb«  tbyroliyiilH  arc  Ktout  and  com- 
pri-HKed.  Tlterc  aro  alwayn  nineteen  thoracico  luinlmr 
vcrfcbni",  and  alrnoHl  alwaytt  tbirlt-en  iiairn  of  ribn  f  rarely, 
HH  in  PhaKcolarcto.-i,  idcven,  or,  an  in  /'himtittomi/M  romhahia, 
fifteen ).  The  h<;apulii  hart  along  acromion  und  ii  ftnall 
coracoid  ;  in  all,  huvi-  Peraincli<lir,clavi(di'N  an?  developed. 
Tbe  fore  limbs  have  both  radiiiH  and  iilnii  well  developed 
and  dintinct,  allowing  of  rotation  ;  tbe  carpal  boneM  M'ven 
or  (by  till!  HiippreKi4ii>n  id'  the  lunar)  r*ix  ;  live  dtgit>>  are 
developed  in  all  except  f'/nrr'»/tn9.  Tbe  pidviM  ban,  in  all 
except  7'Ay/*icf»i(*,  two  long  boncH  ^"  inarHupial  ")  iirticu- 
lated  with  the  anleri'ir  margin  of  the  pubt'>.  reriulting  from 
the  oHHification  of  the  inner  tendons  of  theoxlernal  oblique 
inuHcle^.  The  hind  limb  lias  the  boncM  of  tb<^  riecond  seg- 
ment always  well  developed  and  'lintinct,  and  fometimoff 
capable  id'  rotation:  tbo  carpus  liaM  always  fcven  boiien, 
and  the  astragaluf*  is  comparatively  Hinall ;  tbe  flr»<t  or 
inner  toe  is  generally  absent  or  thiimbdtkc,  tbe  cccond  and 
thinl  often  united,  and  the  fourth  iiHinilly  much  tbe  birge-t. 

The  musclcH  of  the  bind  limbs  in  mor't  ftbc  saltalorlal 
types  being  excepted)  present  a  peculiar  modification  in 
that  tlxr  Jh-rttr  Itnujun  ififfttunim  prtUn  "  is  inserted  flcnhy 
into  the  fibula,  and  tbe  knee  and  ankle  joints  are  so  mod- 
ified as,  through  tin;  :iction  of  tbe  muscle  so  iniertcd,  to 
ad[[iit  of  rotary  movements  of  tbe  bind  foot." 

The  brain  is  lowly  developed,  and  the  cerebellum,  as 
widl  as  olfairtory  lobes,  and  often  tbe  ojilie  lobes,  aro 
exposed  above;  tbe  cerebrum  is  also  peculiar,  according 
to  f'lower,  in  (1)  the  arrangement  of  the  folding  of  Ibc 
inner  wall  of  the  certdjral  bcmispbere.  a  deep  fissure,  with 
a  corresponiling  projection  within,  being  continued  for- 
ward from  the  hippocampal  lissurc  along  the  whole  of  tho 
inner  wall  (tbe  hip/ioraiiifttm  mnjnr  extending  thus  into  the 
boriy  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  constituting  its  inner 
wall);  (2)  tbe  altered  rclatiim  (eonscfiuent  upon  this  dis- 
position of  the  inner  wall)  and  the  very  small  development 
of  tbe  corpus  callosuin  :  and  {'■'>)  the  great  increase  in  amount 
(and  pr(d)ably  in  function)  of  the  anterior  commissure. 

Tbe  leeth  arc  jiecnllar  in  that  there  is  only  one  perfect 
set.  none  having  deciduous  predecessors  except  one  on 
each  side  of  e:ieh  jaw,  tbe  hindmost  (and  indicated  as 
such  by  its  ilcvclopment)  of  the  jtrcmolars :  in  other  re- 
spects the  teeth  vary  greatly  ;  they  frequently,  however, 
arc  jicculiar  in  the  great  number  (.'')  X  2)  of  u])pcr  incisorfl, 
and  in  the  number  of  true  molars  (t  X  2)  in  each  jaw. 

The  heart  is  pccMiIiar  in  the  absence  of  a  fuHmt  nvntin 
and  nnnnluM  ovoUm  in  the  right  auricle:  and  in  all  it  re- 
ceives tbe  two  vcmr.  mvir  miprrlorr'n  by  two  separate  inlets. 

The  living  marsujiials  are  divisible  into  nine  families, 
in  addition  to  which  there  are  several  represented  by 
forms  no  longer  living.  These  nine  families  exhibit  two 
quite  distinct  types  of  structure  in  the. hind  feet.  In  some, 
as  in  the  opossums  and  thyhiciucs,  all  the  toes  are  free  and 
unconnected  with  each  <tther ;  in  others,  as  kangnriOo?.  wom- 
bats, etc.,  the  second  and  third  toes  aro  much  reduced  in 
size,  and  closely  connected  together  in  a  common  integu- 
ment, which  leaves  only  tbo  claws  visible,  and  gives  tbe 
impression  of  a  single  toe  with  two  claws. 

Tbe  chorisodactylous  marsupials  are  represented  by  three 
very  distinct  families. two  of  which  f  I>asyuridiL'and  .Myrme- 
eobiidio)  are  confined  to  .Vustralia.  and  one  ( l>idelphidid»;) 
to  America,  one  species  advancing  far  up  into  the  I'.  S. 

The  syndactylmis  marsupials  exhibit  in  their  dentition 
two  very  clecided  types.  In  one  the  incisors  are  perma- 
nently rooted,  and  in  the  lower  jaw  are  either  two  largo 
incisor  teeth  opposed  to  six  in  the  upper,  or  six  in  tho 
lower  opposed  to  eight  or  ton  in  tbe  upper.  All  these  are 
inserted  by  roots.  To  this  group  belong  the  Phascolarc- 
tiiho,  Phalangistidie.  Tarsiitedida*.  and  Macropida?.  In 
tho  other  in  both  jaws  the  incisor  teeth  are  like  those  of 
rodents,  there  being  two  in  each  jaw.  continually  repro- 
duced, and  growing  in  a  subcireular  direction.  To  this 
group  belongs  the  single  family  Phaseolomyidic. 

The  marsupial  pouch  is  developed  in  all  the  living  rep- 
resentatives of  the  order  except  TAiVomy*  durni^jrra  (the 
opossum  of  South  America K  winch  derives  iU  name  from 
carrying  its  young  upon  its  back,  with  their  tails  swung 
around  their  mothers.  This  pouch  is  formed,  accoriling 
to  William  S.  IJarnani.  "by  the  infolding  of  the  skin.  Its 
concavity  opens  on  the  median  line  of  the  abdomen,  and 
extends  backward  and  laterally,  forming  a  kind  of  double 
bag.  in  the  bottom  of  which  the  milk-glands  open  through 
long  jtapilhc." 

The  genital  organs,  as  to  their  superior  modifications, 
have  been  nitticed  under  Mammai-s;  in  this  connection  it 
may  be  adiled  that  the  uteri  form  a  nearly  continuous  track 
with  the  vaginal  canals,  and  that  those  canals  arc  gener- 
allv  connected  at  their  proximal  ends,  and  develop  there  a 
cut  tic  «ac,  but  sometimes,  as  in  l)i<lrlphit  dorKiffrrn,  etc., 
they  are  distinct,  and  debouch  into  tho  urogenit&l  canal 
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without  anv  function.  The  young,  instead  of  being  nour- 
ished in  the  womb  until  it  has  attained  a  considerable  size 
and  a  certain  maturity  of  dcveloiiment,  as  in  ordinary 
mammals,  has  nu  organic  connection  with  the  mother,  but 
exnelled  from  the  uterus  in  a  very  immature 


is  born   „.    ---, .  •         <■  .1 

condition.     The  interval  between  the  impregnation  ol  the 
mother  and  birth  of  her  young  in  the  opossum  is  about 
twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  days.     The  young  one  is  e.\- 
treme'ly  small,    about   half  an   inch   long,  and    weighing 
only  a" few  grains,  even  in  the  largest  species;  the  organs 
are  in  a  very  undeveloped  condition,  and  the  animal  is 
naked,  blind!  and  perfectly   helpless;  its  fore  limbs  are 
more  developed  than  the  hind  ones.      It  seems  to  be,  some- 
times at  least,  dropped  directly  on  the  ground,  according 
to  the  observations  of  E.  S.  Hill  (1S67).  in  the  kangaroo, 
but  it  is  possible  that  it  is  occasionally  received  by  the 
mother  with  the  mouth  from  the  vagina;  at  any  rate,  the 
newly-born  animal  is  taken  by  the  mother  with  her  lips 
and  transferred  to  the  pouch  ;  the  parent  thrusts  her  head 
into  this  pouch,  and  the  young  instinctively  grasps  with 
the  sharp  claws  of  its  fore  feet  and  clings  to  the  teat  to 
which  it  is  presented,  and,  the -corners  of  the  mouth  grow- 
ing around  it,  the  animal  remains  clinging  to  the  teat  for 
several  weeks,  and  until  it  has  attained  a  considerable  sue 
and  the  adult  characters  have  been  in  a  large  degree  as- 
sumed.    Although  it  is  thus  ca]>able  of  grasping  and  cling- 
in"  to  the  nipjile,  it  is,  however,  at  first  incapable  oi  di- 
rectly sucking,  and  the  milk  is  furnished  by  the  mother 
through  the  compression  of  the  gland  by  a  muscle  analo- 
gous to  the  creinaster.     To  guard  against  suffocation  of 'the 
Vouno-  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  laryngeal  apparatus 
"is  provided;  "the  epiglottis  and  arytenoid  cartilages  are 
elongated  and  appro.-simated,  and  the  rimaglottidis  is  thus 
situated  at  the  ape.v  of  a  cone-shaped  larynx,  which  pro- 
jects, as  in  the  Cetacea,  into  the  posterior  nares,  where  it 
is  closely  cmbr.aced  by  the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate.     The 
air-passage  is  thus  completely  separated  from  the  fauces, 
and  the  injected  milk  passes  in  a  divided  stream  on  either 
side  of  the  larynx  to  the  (esoph,agus."      Thus  sustained 
and  nourished  by  the  mother,  the  little  marsupial  devel- 
ops and  in.'icases  in  size,  and  after 
a  greater  or  less  length  of  time, 
according  to  the  species,  it  assumes 
the  characters  of  approxim:ite  ma- 
turity, and  leaves  the  teat  and  the 
pouch  itself,  but  for  some  time  .after 
resorts  to  the  hitter  in  case  of  dan- 
ger, to  be  conveyed  by  the  mother. 
Although  the  marsupials  are  now 
confined  to  .\ust»alasia  and  South 
America  (exclusive  of  a  few  emi- 
grants beyond  those  borders),  they 
were    formerly    the    predominant 
mammal  types  of  every  part  of  the 
globe    paisBontologically    known, 
and  remains  of  representatives  of 
the  class  recovered  from  the  Liassic 
and  Oolitic  formations  have  been 
referred  to  this  order.    In  the  Eo- 
cene they  are  developed  in  several 
types,  both  in  North  America  and 
ill  Europe,  and  among  these  were 
representatives  of  genera  closely 
related  to  the  opossums  of  the  pres- 
ent  age.     Although  none   of  the 
marsu])ials  of  the  present  epoch 
can  vie  with  the  largest  placental 
mammals,  in  former  times  and  as 
recently,  perhaps,  as  the  advent  of 
man,  species  of  gigantic  size  ex- 
isted, the  Diprotodontids  of  Australasia  having  been  nearly 
as  large  as  our  elephants.  TnnonouF.  (Jii.L. 

Mar'siipitcs  [from  nmi-»ii/)iiim,  a  "pouch  "],  or  Tor- 
toise KiicrillitC,  a  genus  of  the  Crinoidca  occurring  in 
the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Euro]ic,  remarkable  for  having  no 
stem  or  attachment;  its  pelvis  thus  resembles  a  plated 
pouch  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  arms. 

Mnr'syas,  in  (ircek  mythology,  a  satyr  who  picked  up 
the  llutc  wliich  Athene  had  thrown  away  and  cursed  when 
nhc  saw  how  distorted  her  features  became  by  jdaying  it ; 
challenged  Apollo,  who  jilayed  the  lyre,  to  a  musical  con- 
test, with  the  Muses  for  .judges.     Marsyas  was  defeated, 
bound  to  a  tree,  and  flayed  alive  by  the  god.     Some  myth- 
ologists  see  behind  this  myth  a  contest  between  the  citha- 
rccdic  stvle  of  music  prevalent  in  (ireecc,  and  the  auhedic 
prevalent  in  I'hrygia,  the  native  country  of  Marsyas. 
Mnrtel  ((  11  viii.es).     See  Ciiaui.es  M;Viitel. 
Mitr'lt'll,  post  tp.  of  Pierce  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  717. 
IHiirlcl'lo   Tower,  according  to  Webster  and  others 
originally  icalck  (or  bell)  towers  (mdrfc/^o,  "  hammer  "), 


erected  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  against  the 
Barbary  ]iirates.     According  to  Col.  Pasley,  the  name  of 
marteU'o  tower  was  adoptcil  in  consequence  of  the  good  de- 
fence made  bv  a  small  round  tower  in  the  Bay  of  Martcllo, 
in  Corsica,  in  the  year  17U4,  which,  although  armed  with 
one  gun   only,  beat  off  one  or  two   British  ships  of  w:ir 
without  sustaining  any  material  injury  from  their  fire.   This 
construction  gave  such  towers  a  prestige  which  caused  the 
erection  of  numbers  along  the  sea-coasts  of  England  for 
defence  against  maritime  invasion,  and  bearing  the  generic 
name  as  above.     These  towers  were  of  masonry,  and  round, 
their  height  about  SO  feet,  their  ujipcr  platform  vaulted 
and  bombproof.     One  or  two  heavy  guns  of  the  perio'd  were 
usually  served,  through  "  embrasures,"  from  the  main  floor. 
The  basement  contained  magazine  stores,  etc.     Towers  of 
various  kinds  have  been  introduced  as  parts  of  sea-coast 
defences  and  intrenched  camps  (c  y.  the  Maximilian  tow- 
ers of  LintzK  all  of  which  have  somewhat  indiscriminately 
been  called  martcllo  towers.     Those  on  the  coasts  of  Eng- 
land anil  her  colonies  have  generally  been  superseded  by 
more  efficient  works.     They  have  never  been  erected  in  the 
U.  S.,  if  we  except  (for  special  purjioses)  the  somewhat 
analogous    structures  of  Tower   Dupre,   La.,  and   Tybee 
Island,  Ga. 

Mar'ten  (Mimtela),  the  common  name  of  several  car- 
nivorous fur-bearing  animals  of  the  family  Mustelida-.  In 
North  America  we  have  the  Hudson's  Bay  sable  or  jiine 
marten  (Mmlcia  Americiitin).  which  producfes  a  very  valu- 
able fur,  inferior  in  value  to  that  of  the  Russian  sable  only. 
The  latter  animal  (M.  zibelllna)  is  caught  in  Siberia.  The 
pine  marten  of  Europe  (.U.  mnrtcH)  and  the  stone  marten 
or  common  European  marten  (.1/. /owio)  produce  great 
quantities  of  cheap  and  useful  fur.  The  Fisher  (which 
see)  belongs  also  to  this  genus.  They  are  all  lithe,  active 
creatures,  with  long  bodies  and  very  short  legs. 

Marten,  Spotted,  or  Long-tailed  Dasyure  (Da- 
s,,un,«  cii-crnnna  or  m..«vn-.i»).  a  '^'n^'H  ''"'  fierce  carnivorous 
liarsupial  mammal  of  Australia,  having  a  chestnut-colored 
fur  spotted  with  white.     It  is  some  eighteen  inches  long, 


The  Spotted  Marten, 
exclusive  of  the  tail.      It  inhabits  mar.shy  places,  and  is 
nocturnal  in  its  habits,  nesting  by  day  in  a  hollow  tree.     It 
is  a  marsupial  rc)>resentativc  of  the  martens. 

HIar'ten§en  (Hans  Lassen).  D.  I).,  b.  at  Flensborg, 
Denmark.  Aug.  10.  ISO.'* ;  studied  theology  at  the  Univer- 
sitv  of  Coiienhagen.  In  1S:«  he  visited  Berlin,  \  lenna, 
Muni(di.  and  Paris;  in  ISHI!  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
in  divinitv.  and  in  IS-IO  was  ap]ioiuted  professor  at  the 
university,  first  in  philosophy,  afterwards  in  theology.  Ilis 
first  book,  Menlrr  Echart.  which  appeared  111  1S4(1,  is  an 
essay  on  the  mvsticism  of  the  Mi.ldle  Ages,  and  made  a 
great  sensation.  b(.th  in  Denmark  and  (lermauy,  on  account 
of  the  wonderful  intuition  and  singular  eloquence  witll 
which  the  old  nivstic  was  intorpretcil  and  represented.  In 
ISll  followed  Ontlhie  itf  a  Si/ilait  i>f  Elhii-H.  and  in 
Vhrin{i,m  />„./m..(ic».  whicdl  last  bocd(  f.nind  many  admirers 
in    Denmark^   (Jermaiiy.   Sweden.    Holland. 


id  in  IS  19 
y  admirers 
and  Scotland. 
As  a'diseiidc  of  jiegei.  Marlensen  here  undertakes  t^o  rec- 
oncile faith  and  reason,  revelation  and  science,  but.  deeply 
imi.regnated  bv  the  (Christian  hleas  as  he  is.  he  dehnes  lliis 
process,  with  respect  to  the  Bible,  as  "  a  reckoning  ol  an 
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iicooiint  whot^u  bnlaneo  hnn  buen  fltriick  olHowtioro;  if  wo 
}niii(^  out  imolhcr  fi^iirc,  wo  have  rfckoiicU  wniiin-"  'I'lic 
j.inlili'iii  JK  Hrilved.  tif*  Tar  tin  it  \h  mjlvnd,  with  (^rciit  ucuteitr-HH 
iiml  int,'fiiiiity.  hi  |H|5  ho  wiih  iiinmintcti  [niNu-hcr  to  the 
c'ltiil.  jmkI  ill  |s.'.:t  hishuji  of  Snihiinl.  the  hif^hrnt  dignity 
iirihi*  iMiriiKh  <'hiu-<;li.  Am  Hiich  ho  hiin  liikcii  ii  vcryui-livo 
iiiirt  ill  llio  loli^idUH  iiuivciiKMitri  whioli  iiro  ^'liii;;  nii  in  thu 
WiitiiHli  oiiiiiiiMiiiity,  uikI  Ijy  tho  re|»»»Hi)  of  hip*  ohiinictur,  tho 
nii|nTiority  nf  hif*  inU'lIiK<'nc';.  'i'"!  Iii"  Kyiiipiilhy  witli  itll 
that  is  i;i-iiiiiiu'  \iv  hux  oxorciHoii  n  ^''''^t  m"'  hi-iM'ticial  iiiflii- 
ciii-r.  lit'  Un-^  |iiil)li^h(>il  Hovoral  colJci-tinnK  of  r^i'iiiioiiH,  uiid 
in  1  S7l'  a  Sift.,11  .»/  ChriHlittn  ICthicn.    Cl.KMKNH  l*KTKItHi:N. 

DIarHliiisvilh*,  pont-v.  of  Ohnrrotto  tp.,  Wiirren  co., 
Mo.,  \^i^\\\  of  a  (iernmn  Prutcstant  thoulogicul  Huminary, 
about  is:il).     Pop.  178. 

Mnr'thii's  ViiiryHrtl,  tlu-  prim-ipal  islund  of  DukcH 
CO.,  MiiHH..  ill  tin-  Alhiiilif.  i--  I'.'  mill'-  Inn;;,  aiKJ  avcrai;c><  J 
niilfs  in  Iiii'mllh.  It  i>*  rtitin'i"  h'vcl,  iiiiil  in  pail  liar*  a  very 
prmlnrlivr  soil.  It  contain."*  the  town.n  of  KilKartown,  ('liil- 
inark,  Tif^lmry,  and  (lay  Iioa<l.     (Sco  I>t"Ki:M  co.,  Mas**,) 

miirlinlis  (MAinrs  VAMwiirs).  h.  at  HilhiliH.  in  Spiiin, 
Miir.  1.  1;'  A.  1).;  went  during;  Ihc  rcijjn  f>f  Nero  (in  (Wi)t« 
Kiitno.  where  lie  resided  f'U-  thirty-live  years,  imrl  achieved 
a  iftent  litcrjiry  fame,  iiiul  returned  in  JDO  to  his  iiiiti\c 
city,  HJicro  he  seciiiH  to  have  d.  a  fe\v  yoiirx  afti-rwards. 
Of  hiti  w<irks,  fourteen  hooks,  containin(j  iiliont  l.MMI  Hniall 
pcicnis,  ipti/rdnnmitft,  aro  still  extant,  all  'listini;iiisluMl  by 
cuttin'^  wit.  an  eleijnnt  and  pointed  form,  a  hi^h  degree  of 
felicity  of  expicssi<in.  nnd  very  intcrcstins  *'"r  the  iiionil 
Ktudy  of  tho  time  to  uhi<*Ii  tiiey  belong,  but  soinetimoH  re- 
vealing an  oflfonsivo  sensuality  and  a  talent  for  llatlery  of 
a  very  doubtful  (diaracter.  There  is  a  goo*I  eilition  i»f  hin 
works  by  Schneidcwin  {'2  vols.,  tirimina,  1^12),  a  complete 
translation  into  French  by  K.  T.  Simon  |ls|',l),  and  niiino- 
rous  translalioiirt  of  single  parts  in  Kii'^lish  and  (ierman. 

lYlnr'tial  Law.  As  defined  by  a  recent  Knglisb  writer, 
"  Martial  law  is  the  siispon.sion  of  all  law  but  the  will  of  the 
militarv  commanders  entrusted  with  its  execution,  to  bo 
exercised  according  tri  their  judgment,  the  exigencies  of 
the  monient,  and  the  usages  of  the  service,  witli  n<)  fixed 
or  settled  rules  or  laws,  no  definite  ])ractice,  and  not  bound 
even  by  the  rules  of  the  military  law."  It  differs  widely 
from  "  military  law  "  and  from  "  militarv  government,"  with 
each  of  which  it  is  often  confouiuU'd.  •'  Military  law"  is 
the  code  of  rules  for  the  regulation  of  tho  army  and  navy 
alone,  either  in  war  *»r  in  peace;  it  is  a  department  of  tho 
municipal  law  applicable  to  a  particular  class  of  jicrsons ; 
and  in  tho  U.S.  it  is  enacted  by  Congress  in  the  same  man- 
ner iinil  with  tho  same  force  and  eflect  as  any  other  legis- 
lation, and  civilians  are  expressly  exempted  from  its  ope- 
ration. "Military  government"  is  tho  authority  by  which 
the  eonimander  of  an  invading  army  governs  for  tho  time 
being  a  district  e;>nquered  from  tho  enemy,  in  which  the 
local  institutions  h'lve  been  temporarily  overthrown  as  the 
result  of  a  suc(^ossful  invasiiin.  Martial  law,  on  the  other 
hiind.  if  permitted  at  all.  may  be  applied  to  c-i\  ilians  as 
well  as  to  the  military,  ami  its  oporati<)n  is  not  noccsarily 
ennlined  to  the  enemy's  territory  nor  to  districts  techni- 
cally hostile.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  established,  if  at  all, 
within  the  limits  of  tho  country  whose  officials  invoke  its 
aid.  and  is  onf  treed  against  the  citizens  of  that  country  as 
ancillary  to  the  operations  uf  actual  warfare.  An  able 
American  jurist  in  describing  its  nature  regards  its  exer- 
cise as  controlled  by  stune  limitations.  "  Martial  law,"  he 
says,  "  is  that  military  rule  which  exists  in  time  of  war  in 
relation  to  persons  and  tilings  under  and  within  the  scope 
of  active  military  operations  in  carrying  on  the  war.  and 
which  extinguishes  and  suspends  civil  rights  and  tho  reme- 
dies founilcd  ujion  them  fiu-  the  time  being,  so  far  as  it  may 
appear  to  bo  necessary  in  order  to  the  fall  accomplishment 
of  the  purposes  of  the  war:  the  (larty  who  exercises  it 
being  liable  for  any  abuse  of  the  autli<u-ity  tluis  conferred." 
Experience  shows,  however,  that  when  resorted  to,  this 
ppeoies  of  military  rule  is  actually  exercised  without  lim- 
itation or  restraint  other  than  "  the  will  uf  the  connnander 
entrusted  with  its  execution."  It  is  an  interesting  tjues- 
tion  whether  martial  law  as  thus  described  is  compat- 
ible with  civil  liberty,  and  can  be  proclaimed  in  a  free 
and  constitutional  country.  This  question  has  rocentlv 
receive  I  a  judicial  answer  bith  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  tireat 
Hritain.  In  the  celebrated  ease  of  Milligan.  growing  out 
of  the  late  civil  war,  the  Supreme  Court  denied  the  lawful- 
ness of  martial  law  within  the  U.  S.  cxoejit  in  districts 
actually  occupied  by  the  opposing  forces,  which  are  tho 
very  theatre  of  hostilities,  and  in  which  the  civil  courts  are 
for  the  lime  being  completely  displaced.  Lord  Chief-.Ius- 
tice  Cockburn  also,  by  a  most  nb!o  judgment  pronounced 
in  I S('»7,  declared  that  the  Crown  has  no  authority  to  enforce 
martini  law  in  any  part  of  the  British  realm  where  tho  law8 
of  England    prevail:  but   he  admits   that   rarliament.  by 


vlrtuo  of  ItB   unlimilod   power,  may  caII   it  Int'i   opera- 

tion.  JoUH   NottTOX   POMKKOV. 

JYIar'lir,  ip.  of  Laneantor  co.,  Pii.     I'op.  I'J'.'O. 

Marlii;ii<*H',  town  of  Friince,  ileparlment  of  II*Michef*- 
dii  Khoiie.  Ii  hiiM  largo  dit*iilterieH  un'l  munufiiclurert 
of  fiilt,  oil.  and  cheiiiiealM.      Pop.  HV.Hi. 

Mar'liii  [Fr.  innrliiirf],  u  namo  ({iven  to  several  birdw 
of  the  HWallow  family  ( llirundintda').  The  purple  martin 
of  the  U.  S.  {I'rtujnr  jmrpurm)  Ik  nno  of  Ihe  Hnent  of  (Mir 
native  hwuIIowh.  It  often  inhabilf*  boxen  put  up  near 
hoiiher*.  and  in  a  potuilur  favorite,  being  regarded  an  ti  bird 
of  good.  omen.  'i  ho  holl^e martin  of  Fiiropo  {('hrlhloit 
urfti'tt)  frequently  attacboM  iU  net-l  to  Ihc  walU  of  hoUhOM 
even  in  towns.     The  name  \h  extended  to  other  hwuIIuwh. 

Martin,  county  of  S.  W.  Centnil  Indiana.  Area,  IVZ^t 
Mfiuarc  milos.  It  in  hilly,  well  timbered, and  contnioM  coal. 
Tlie  soil  if«  fertile.  Livestock,  grain,  tobacco,  and  wool 
are  Icarling  products.  The  county  in  Iraverfed  by  tho 
White  Ui\cr  and  bv  the  Ohio  and  MiHxiHBippi  K.  It,  Cup. 
Dover  Hill.      Pop.  1I,10:J. 

Martin^  county  of  Kentucky,  bounded  X.  K.  by  AVe(*t 
\'irginia.  Area,  250  liquare  milen.  Itn  N.  F.  border  in 
wanlie*!  by  the  Tug  Fork  of  Hig  Sandy  Uiver.  It  in  very 
mountainous  and  contains  coal.  ('aji.  Wurflcld.  Tho 
cfuinty  was  formed  i^inee  the  ccnsuH  of  1M70. 

Martin,  county  of  Minnesota,  bounded  S.  by  Towa'.  It 
is  somewhat  uneven,  and  abounds  in  lakeB.  The  noil  i.-* 
well  adaple<I  to  the  cultivation  of  grain,  which  is  the  load- 
ing product.  Area,  720  square  milca.  Cap.  Fairmont. 
Pop.  ;jsr,7. 

Martin,  county  of  North  Carolina,  bounded  N.  by  tho 
navigable  Iloanoko  River.  Area,  /)20  square  miles.  It  is 
level  and  in  parts  inurHhy,and  contains  large  forcfts*.  Tho 
soil  is  generally  good.  Corn,  Iivc-(*tockf  and  cotton  aro 
leading  products.     Cap,  Williamslon.     Pop.  yC47. 

Martin,  tp.  of  Pope  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  :jf)0. 

Martin,  tp.  of  Crawford  co.,  III.     Pop.  1099. 

Martin,  tp.  of  McLean  co..  III.     Pop.  fiST. 

Martin,  postv.  and  tp.  of  Allegan  co.,  Mich.,  on  tho 
(iiand  liapids  and  Indiana  K.  It.      Pop.  'Jti.'t. 

Martin,  tp.  of  An*lerson  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1525. 

Martin,  bishop  of  Tours  and  a  saint  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  b.  in  'MiJ  at  Sabaria,  in  Pannoniu,  tlic 
])rosont  Stein  in  Lower  Hungary,  of  pagan  parents ;  visited 
the  school  id'  Pavia,  but  entered  the  army  in  bin  sixteenth 
year,  his  fatlier  being  a  military  tribune,  and  served  under 
Constantino  and  .Julian  tho  .Apostate.  Having  loft  the 
army,  he  became  a  disciple  of  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers; 
returned  to  Pannoniu;  converted  his  mother  to  Chri.^tianity, 
but  sullered  much  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Arian  party, 
which  linally  expelled  him  from  the  ei>untry.  Once  more 
ho  went  to  liaul  ;  was  made  bishop  of  Tours  in  ;!75.  and 
foundeil  the  monastery  of  Marmonliors,  wliere  he  d.  about 
■M)0.  His  lite  lias  been  describcil  by  aconteniyiorary  of  his, 
Sulpiciujj  Sevcrus,  adorned  with  many  miracles  and  won- 
derful stttries ;  and  by  tlic  Roman  Catholic  Church  he  was 
made  a  saint,  ami  his  festival  appointed  on  his  birtliday. 
Nov.  11.  In  Scotland  this  day  marks  the  winter  term 
( MurlhinutM),  and  was  formerly  celebrated  with  feasting 
:ind  "Irinking.  The  French  expressions,  martiner,  J'uire  In 
St.  Martin,  and  mal  (In  St.  Martin,  show  that  the  same 
custom  has  existed  in  France.  It  aro.fe  from  an  old  story, 
that  at  a  great  festival  the  emperor  Maximinus  offered  the 
drinking-cu])  first  ti>  the  bishop,  in  order  that  he  might 
receive  it  from  his  hand.  The  treatise  /Vi/Vxn/w  Fide!  de 
Trinitnte,  ascribed  to  Martin,  is  considered  spurious  by 
many  scholars. 

Martin  I.,  Ptn'E  and  Saist,  received  the  tiara  in  640, 
succeeding  Theodore  I.:  calle*!  in  Hl'.f  the  first  Lateran 
Council,  and  was  consequently  banished  by  the  emperor 
Constans  II.  to  Naxos  fioS,  to  Constantinople  fi5l,  and  to 
the  Thracion  Chersonese  655.  D..  after  great  sufferings,  Sept. 
Ifi.  (555. — Maktin  II.  (or  Mauivis  I.),  b.  at  Monletiascone; 
became  po]te  in  SSI.  an<I  d.  Feb.  14.  SSI. — Makti\  III.  (or 
Makims  II. 1  succeeded  Stephen  VIII.  in  942.  d.  lUfi;  a 
man  of  learning  and  noble  character. — Martin  IV.  {Simnn 
d>:  /.(  lirir),  b.  in  Touraine  of  very  humble  parentage;  be- 
came a  Franciscan  at  Tours:  was  patronized  by  St.  Louis; 
became  a  canlinal  in  I2r>2;  was  long  papal  legate  at  Paris; 
boivime  pope  in  12SI.  The  Si<'ilian  ^'espcrs  .^oon  followed 
{12S2).anti  he  excommunicated  tlic  enemies  of  the  French, 
thereby  greatly  weakening  his  own  cause  in  Italy.  D.  Mar. 
2S.  J2S5.^— Maktin  V.  {(Ptt,,  (^ufonno),  b.  of  noble  stock  at 
Rome:  became  auditor  of  the  rota  IM94 ;  eardinnl-dcaeon 
1405  :  was  chosen  pope  by  the  Council  of  Constance  1417  ; 
fulminated  a  bull  against  the  Hussites  I41S:  and  soon 
proved  himself  imc  of  the  ablest  and  bddcst  of  the  popes. 
Ilis  policy  ovcFcaroo  the  reform  movements  begun  at  the 
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Council  of  Florence.  He  healed  the  divisions  of  the  Church, 
restored  the  diminished  splendors  of  Rome,  pacifioatcd  Eu- 
rope, and  advanced  the  cause  of  learning,  D.  at  Rome 
Feb.  20,  1431. 

Martin  (Alexasder),  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  Jersey  of  Irish 
parcnta^^e  about  1740;  p^raduated  at  Princeton  in  1756; 
removed  to  Guilford  co.,  N.  C,  1772 ;  was  a  colonel  of  Con- 
tinental troops  in  the  Revolution  ;  served  often  in  the  North 
Carolina  senate,  of  which  he  was  for  a  time  president ;  act- 
ing governor  of  North  Carolina  1781;  governor  I7S2-83 
and  17S9-92;  member  of  the  U.S.  constitutional  conven- 
tion 1787:  and  U.S.  Senator  1793-99.  Ho  had  sonic  lit- 
erary ability,  and  occasionally  wrote  poetry  in  the  period- 
icals.    D.  at  Danbury,  N.  C,  in  Nov.,  1807. 

Martin  (Bex.hmin  Nicholas),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Mount  Holly, 
N.  .1..  Oct.  20,  ISlfi ;  graduated  at  Yale  1837  :  studied  the- 
ologv  at  New  Haven  1837-40;  Congregational  pastor  at 
Hadiey,  Mass.,  1S43-47  ;  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
church,  Albany,  N.  Y..  1S4S-49  :  became  in  1SS2  professor 
of  rhetoric  and  intellectual  philosophy  in  the  University 
of  the  City  of  New  Y'ork. 

Martin  (Bon  Louis  Hesri),  b.  at  .St.  Quentin,  France, 
Feb.  20,  ISIO;  commenced  his  literary  career  by  writing 
historical  novels  and  dramas,  but  turned  soon  to  a  more 
serious  and  thoroughgoing  treatment  of  history.  Of  his 
Hiatnire  de  France  there  are  three  different  editions :  one 
in  15  vols.  (1833-36);  one  in  19  vols.  (1837-54),  parts  of 
which,  such  as  vols.  .\.  and  xi.,  narrating  the  religious 
wars,  and  vols,  .\iv.-xvi.,  describing  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV..  made  a  great  sensation  and  were  crowned  by  the 
Academy;  and  one  in  16  vijs.  (1855-60),  embodying  the 
latest  researches  in  Celtic  antiquities,  mediaeval  society, 
etc.  The  most  prominent  of  his  other  writings  arc  Dc  la 
Frfiiicp,  lie  son  Gi'nic  €t  <le  mfH  Dcnthiccn  (1847),  which  gives 
the  ideal  view  on  which  his  narrative  of  the  history  of 
France  is  based  ;  X'  Unite  Italienne  (1865),  La  linssie  d' Eu- 
rope (1866),  etc. 

Martin  (Felix),  S.  J.,  b.  in  Normandy,  France,  Oct.  4, 
1804;  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  1823;  was  sent  to 
Canada  in  1842,  founded  ."^t.  Mary's  College  at  Montreal, 
and  spent  much  time  at  Quebec  in  the  collection  and  ar- 
rangement of  materials  for  the  early  history  of  Canada. 
Owing  to  impaired  eyesight  he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
France,  but  has  since  published  Misnion  dn  Canadit,  lieht- 
tiiniH  iiiiditrs  (1801),  Dc  Mnnlctdm  en  Ciimida  (1807),  and 
Le  R.  II.  Isaac  Jarjnea  (1873),  besides  aiding  in  the  prep- 
aration of  Carayon's  great  work  on  the  Jesuit  missions. 

Martin  (Francjois  Xavier),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Marseilles, 
France,  Mar.  17,  1762;  came  in  1782  to  the  U.S.,  and  be- 
came a  French  teacher,  printer,  and  journalist  at  New 
Berne,  N.  C.  In  1789  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
soon  won  distinction.  Jefferson  made  him  a  judge  in  Mis- 
sissippi, where  in  1813  he  was  chosen  attorney-general.  In 
1815  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Louisiana,  and  was  its  chief-justice  1837-45.  He  pub- 
lishcfl  valuable  histories  of  Louisiana  (1818)  and  North 
Carolina  (1829),  besides  several  volumes  of  legal  reports, 
digests,  and  other  works.  He  was  a  sound  and  able  jurist. 
D.  at  New  Orleans  Dec.  10,  1846. 

Martin  (GEORr.E).b.  at  Middlebury,  Vt.,  in  1S15;  settled 
in  183,6  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  became  a  county  judge. 
In  1851  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  State  supreme 
court,  and  was  its  chief-justice  1857-67.  I),  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Dec.  15,  1807. 

Martin  (Sir  James  Ranald),  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Kil- 
muir,  Skye,  abtuit  1800;  entered  the  medical  staff  of  the 
Bengal  army  1S18;  was  appointed  sanitary  commissioner 
in  Kngland  1841  ;  was  knighted  in  180(1,  and  became  exam- 
ining jdiysician  to  tlie  secretary  of  state  for  India,  and  in- 
spector-general of  hospitals,  etc.  D.  Nov.  27,  1874.  His 
work  0(1  the  Inflnence  iif  Tropical  Climaten  (1855)  is  a 
Stan-lard  treatise  and  has  won* him  much  distinction. 

Martin  (.Toiin),  an  English  painter  and  engraver,  b. 
near  Jlexham  July  I'.l,  1789;  d.  in  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man, 
Feb.  S),  1854;  was  cjijled  the  painter  of  **  arcliitectural 
dreanLs."  Thirty  years  ago  mc/./.otint  engravings  of  his 
pictures,  done  by  the  artist,  were  common  in  the  U.S.,  and 
three  of  his  masterpieces.  The  Oay  of  ./ndf/menf.  Tin:  Da}/ 
of  Wntlht  The  I'lainH  of'  Ilearen,  exhibited  here,  were  ad- 
mired by  the  lovers  of  the  tremendiuis  in  art.  Aside  from 
these  three,  his  best-known  works  were  Tlie  Seventh  /'la, pie, 
Jtinhnn  eominandint/  the  Sun  to  stand  still.  The  Fall  of  Nine- 
veli,  lielshazzar' s  Fe/tsI,  .Satan  snnnntntint/  his  let/ions,  .Sadalc 
teel.-hifi  the  ir<r(cr«  o/'  Ohlirion.  He  had  his  period  of  Success 
and  giory,  but  is  now  forgotten.  In  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  he  was  devoted  to  schcmeB  for  improving  the  city  of 
Limdiiii.  t>.  B.  Frotiii.vciiam. 

i^lnrtin  (.Tosimia  L.),  removed  in  early  life  to  the  N.  of 
Alabiima;  was  a  judge  of  a  State  circuit  court  1831-35;  a 


Democratic  member  of  Congress  18.35-39;  governor  of  Al- 
abama 1845—47,  chosen  as  an  independent  Democrat,  but 
supported  by  the  Whigs  in  a  most  exciting  canvass,  (iov. 
Martin  had  previously  been  chancellor  of  Alabama.  D.  at 
Tuscaloosa  Nov.  2,  1856. 

Martin  (Josiah),  b.  in  Virginia  Apr.  23,  1737  ;  entered 
the  British  army  as  ensign  in  1756,  and  in  1769  had  risen 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  became  in  1771  gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina;  took  refuge  on  board  a  British 
man-of-war  Apr.  24,  1775;  was  with  the  fleet  of  Sir  Peter 
Parker  before  Charleston  1776,  and  with  Cornwallis  at  the 
battle  of  Camden  1780.  He  withdrew  to  Long  Island  1781, 
and  thence  to  England,  and  d.  in  London  in  July,  1786. 

Martin  (Lithkr),  LL.D..  b.  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
in  1744;  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1760;  became  a  ))rom- 
inent  lawyer  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land ;  was  in  Congress  1784-85  ;  attorney-general  of  Mary- 
land 1778  and  1818  ;  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
drew  up  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  which  he  bitterly 
opposed.  In  1814  he  became  judge  of  oyer  and  terminer 
for  Baltimore.  D.  in  New  York  July  10,  1820.  He  was  a 
zealous  friend  of  Aaron  Burr,  whom  he  defended  on  his 
trial  for  treason.      Authcu-  of  a  Defence  of  Copt.  Cresap. 

Martin  (Robert  Montgomery),  b.  in  England  about 
1805  ;  author  of  a  series  of  valuable  geographical  and  sta- 
tistical works.  The  Colonics  of  the  British  Empire  (1834— 
38),  The  ISritish  Colonial  Library  (1836-37),  The  History, 
Antiqnities,  Topography,  and  .'Statistics  of  Eastern  India 
(1838).  Ireland  hcfore  and  after  the  Union  (1843).  China, 
Political,  Commercial,  and  .S'ocial  (1847).  The  Hndson'e 
Bay  Territories  (1848),  The  Indian  Empire  (1858-61),  and 
Progress  and  Present  State  of  British  India  (1862).  Mr. 
Martin  edited  the  Colonial  Uatjazine  for  some  years,  super- 
intended the  issue  of  The  Itlnstrnted  Atlas  and  Modern 
History  ot'  the  World,  and  arranged  for  publication  the 
papers  of  the  duke  of  AVellington. 

Martin  (Robert  M.).  b.  in  Worcester  co..  Md.,  in  1798; 
gr.aduated  at  Princeton  ;  was  a  member  of  Congress  1825- 
27;  chief  judge  on  the  western  circuit  of  Maryland  1845- 
51 ;  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Baltimore  1856-67  ;  a 
professor  in  the  law  school  1867-70.  D.  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y., 
July  20,  1870. 

Martin  (Theooore),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
in  1816;  settled  in  London  as  a  solicitor  in  1846;  wrote 
verses  for  the  magazines  over  the  signature  of  "  Bon  Haul- 
tier ;"  published  The  Book  of  liallads  in  conjunction  with 
Prof.  Aytoun ;  translations  of  the  Poems  and  Ballads  of 
Goethe  (1S58),  of  several  Danish  dramas  by  H.  Hartz  and 
Oehlenschliiger  (1854-57),  of  the  Odea  of  Horace  (1860), 
of  the  Poems  of  CainUus  (1861).  of  Dante's  Vita  iVnova 
(1862),  and  of  Gncthe's  Fanst,  and  printed  for  private  cir- 
culation translations  of  various  miscellaneous  poems  by 
Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Uhland.  He  also  wrote  a  biography 
of  Prof.  W.  E.  Aytoun  (1808)  and  The  Life  of  the  Prince 
Consort  (vol.  i.,  1874)  from  materials  furnished  by  Queen 
Victoria. 

Martin  (William  D.),  b.  at  Martintown,  S.  C,  Oct.  20, 
1789;  studied  in  the  law  school  at  Litchfield.  Conn.;  be- 
came one  of  the  ablest  jurists  and  most  prominent  legisla- 
tors of  South  Carolina;  was  made  a  judge  of  the  Slate 
circuit  court  in  1830,  and  d.  at  Charleston  Nov.  16,  1833. 
Ho  belonged  to  the  extreme  State  rights  school. 

Marti'na  Fran'ca,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Lecce.  abuut  17  miles  N.  of  Taranto.  This 
beautiful  little  city  is  built  on  a  hill  near  the  sources  of  the 
Tara.  The  churches  and  other  buildings,  private  and  pub- 
lic, are  handsome;  the  ducal  ]ialacc — the  architecture  of 
which  resembles  the  I'anitili  of  the  Piazza  Navona,  Rome 
— is  one  of  the  most  inagnini'cnt  in  the  Neapolitan  terri- 
tory. Martina  Franca  was  the  feudal  possession  of  the 
Caraccioli,and  is  not  a  very  old  t:)wn.   Po]).  in  1874, 18.102. 

Mar'tindali'  (.Ioiin  H.),  b.  at  Sandy  Hill.  N.  Y.,  Mar. 
20,  1815;  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  .Academy,  and 
was  appointed  in  the  dragoons,  but  resigned  1836,  and 
became  a  railroad  engineer.  In  18.;8  lie  located  at  Ba- 
tavia,  N.  Y.,  iin<l  practiseil  law  until  1851,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Rochester.  In  Aug.,  1801,  he  was  a]ipointed  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  commanded  a  brigade 
in  Porter's  corps  in  the  Virginia  Peninsular  canijuiign  of 
1862;  was  military  governor  of  the  Histrii't  of  Columbia 
from  Nov.,  1862,  until  the  opening  of  the  final  campaign, 
when  he  joined  (May,  1861)  the  ISth  corps  (Army  of 
the  .lames),  which,  united  with  the  .Army  of  the  Potoinac, 
fought  the  battles  of  Cold  llarbcn-  June  1-3.  1861,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Petersburg.  Gen.  Martindalo 
Bucceeded  to  the  temporary  command  of  the  18th  corps 
July  7-22,  and  resigned,  owing  to  impaireil  health,  Sept. 
1.1.  1864.  Elected  attorney-general  of  the  State  of  New 
York  in  1866. 
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Martin  cle  MoiifiKy  iAr.\s  Astoixk  VifTon).  M.  I)..b. 
lit  MnuH>'y  i<*-Vii'iix.  l-'iiiii'-i'.  .JiiiK^  2*;.  |M|();  r'tiMii(;'I  uti-l- 
icino  lit  I'liriH  :  |iriu-li^t?<l  in  tli<'  inilitury  linr*|titiilM.  iirnl  in 
1841  wont  ti)  Moiitoviduo.S.  A.,  wliero  hi;  n-i-iili-il  for  Iwirlvo 
yearn  iih  h.  pliyMii-iiiii,  ket'pinf;  u  (mn.-'taiil  irH'tir(irt)l(ii;icul 
roKistrr.  I)iiiiri;<  tlio  nint^  _v«'iirn'  t-ie^r  ol'  Mmitt'virlco  ho 
wuH  (lin'i'tnr  of  thn  tiic<li<'iil  Horvi'-c  lo  thm  I''rrn<'h  und 
Itiiliuu  loi;i.(ri«  (tho  hitli-r  cfiiniiiiMHlci  by  (iarilmhli).  On 
th(5  (hnvntjill  of  thu  Ar>;cniino  ilictiitor,  Ko;<uh,  in  IHfj'J,  \)r. 
Miutiii  iU'  Moiiwuy  wiim  cnt;uj;'''l  ''v  tliu  j^ovi'mnient  of 
I'r<*H.  rnpii/.u  to  pro(iar<:  ii  (jcoKriiphiciil  rlcHcription  of  the 
rcpiiltlic.  unit  npnit  four  ynir?*  in  con-tiinf  li-:ivfl-.  visiting 
I'uraj,niiiy,  llir  tinin  <'hiico,  portionn  of  Chili  tind  Holiviii. 
nnd  iili  tho  Artcnti"*'  provinruM  in  ik'tuil.  Tim  rcHnIt  wiiH 
hiH  viilutihlt-  an'l  iuM*nint(?  work,  /tmrri/iti'm,  i/foffrttp/iitfiie 
ft  HttitiHtii/w,  iff  lit  (\nif'rif>  nttinii  Arifiidue  (W  voIh.,  Ptirin, 
lS(ilt-lVI.  Willi  iithi-j),  whii'h  i;*  ron^irli'M-cl  the  ht-nt  nourco 
of  infonnutirin.  not  only  uptui  the  t^uhj^•rt^*  unihrticfil  in  ilH 
title,  hut  also  upon  tlir  ftlino;irapliy  and  K''"b»(cy  of  tho 
Rio  do  hi  Plata.  Dr.  Martin  do  SlouHxy  was  onu  <»f  tho 
writorH  of  tho  /•.'urifffnp^dic  den  ('nuuainnnnrrH  ntilcH  and  of 
tlui  IJU'liouuiiin:  I'olifiifiic.     D,  at  Paris*  about  187l>. 

MnrHiiK'nil  niAruiiKT).  sintor  of  .TnmoR,  b.  at  Xor- 
wii-li.  I-:iii4ljiiid.  .Iiinc  \'2,  1H(I2,  of  a  fainily  dcxocntk'tl  from 
I!u;CiH'ni>t  rxiU's;  wii-*  educated  under  tin-  auspices  of  her 
undo,  a  distinguished  surgoun ;  entered  upon  literary  lifo 
in  1S2H,  nufl  [»uhli^hod  a  very  great  number  of  worhs, 
including  nmny  tales,  of  which  those  illur'trutin;^  tho  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy,  the  operjition  ot"  the  poor-lawn, 
and  kindred  subieetH  are  especially  noteworthy.  She 
visited  tho  V.  S.  in  ISItt,  and  travelled  in  Palestine  and 
tho  Rast  in  ISIfi.  Amon^  her  other  important  works  arc 
Sorirfi/  in  Amen'rn  flH:i7),  .1  H'trti'tprct  nf  Wrnlrvn  Travel 
{lS:tSJ,  f:„»tvni  L!/'-,  r<'*it  nn<l  /'rrnriit  (ISIS).  /iritfHh  In. 
dfit  (IS.')!),  a  condensed  translation  of  Comtc's  Pimtfivt^ 
PhUnmphy  (185:1).  ffi»ton/  nf  Kmffand  dinhuj  the  Thirti/ 
y'rnrn'  Pence  (ISlK-ZiO),  'The  Fuctonf  Coutrnrern;i  (lS5r>), 
ami  ftinffyfiphimf  S/,-efrhfH  (M<Ct\)).  A  Unitarian  Christian 
in  early  lifo,  sho  j^radually  assumed  in  her  writin;;^  metro 
and  moro  radical  reIi;;ious  opinions.  Uf  luto  years  i^ho 
was  a  frequent  writer  in  tlio  editorial  eolumns  of  the  Oni'li/ 
NctrH.     1).  at  Ambleside,  England,  Juno  27,  1870. 

Martincaii  (.Tamks),  LL.l).,  b.  in  Norwich,  Knpland, 
Apr.  21.  ISO;'),  of  I'Vench  extraction.  His  father  was  a 
m  inufaeturorof  bombazines,  in  humble  circumstances.  Mr. 
Martinoau  studied  in  the  Cnitaiian  eollctic  at  Yttrk,  and 
was  minister  of  societies  first  in  Dublin,  and  afterwards  at 
Liverpool  in  IIojio  eliapcl.  While  in  Liverpool  in  1S:19  he 
toiik  part,  in  connection  with  J.  II.  Tbom  anil  Henry  Oiles, 
in  a  controversy  with  thirteen  <'lerpymen  uf  tho  Church  of 
En;;land  on  questions  of  Christian  theolof^y.  Mr.  Martin- 
oau's  thcmea  wore — 7Vi«  liihlv.  The  Uvitjf  <>/  Chi-iniy  Vicnrinns 
Hedcmptinii,  Thr  Chrintian  Virw  of  Mornl  Kn'l,  ami  Chrh- 
tianiti/  without  Priest  and  withtnit  Ritmti.  All  the  lectures 
wore  published.  The  Hatiimnh-  of  lirliijiouH  [iiijniit/  and 
Kudcarnrs  after  the  Christian  Lifi-,  two  volumes  (ff  very 
remarkable  sermons,  appeared  in  lS(:!-47;  a  volume  of 
MiHrvihtiiie/t,  edited  by  T,  Starr  ICinj;,  was  printed  in  Boa- 
ton  in  1852;  in  ISoS,  another  vcdume,  entitled  Stiofien  of 
Christiauiti/,  was  oidlected  by  W.  U.  .Mfier.  and  jiublished 
by  tho  American  Unitarian  Association  ;  two  volumes  of 
E»»aif>^,  Throlo'iiva!  and  I'hilonophiciii,  were  issued  by  W. 
V.  Spencer  in  Boston,  lSr>r)  and  ISfiS,  eomprising  significant 
papers  from  various  Enijlish  pori<)dieals.  The  WeHtmiucter, 
Pfottprctire,  and  Xatinnat  reviews  contained  his  most  elabo- 
rate essays.  In  lS"»lt,  INIr.  Martinoau  was  called  to  the  chair 
of  moral  and  mctaphvsieal  philosophy  in  .Manchester  New 
Collejjo,  London,  whither  he  went  to  live,  and  in  ISoS  as- 
pumed  joint  pastorship  with  J.  d.  Taylor  of  the  Unitarian 
chapel  in  Little  Portland  street,  of  wdiich,  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Tayler,  he  became  sole  incumbent.  A  fine  scholar,  a  pene- 
trating; thinker,  a  rich,  massive,  luminous  mind.  Mr.  iMar- 
tineau  ea<ily  Indds  the  front  rank  amon<;  I''n;;Iish  Unita- 
rians. His  position  is  that  of  the  boldest  thinker  within 
the  Christian  limits.  Better  than  any  other  he  reconciles 
tho  claims  of  reason  and  faith  in  relijrion.  Of  late  years 
ho  has  been  distinguished  as  the  defentler  of  spiritual  faith 
against  tho  different  schools  of  atheism,  materialism,  and 
skepticism,  taking  sharp  issue  with  tho  negative  tendencies 
of  seicnee  and  philosopliy.  not  in  the  interest  of  any  dogma, 
creed,  or  Church,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  moral  and  spir- 
itual nature  of  man.  (See  his  Hrfifjion  and  .VorfVj-n  .Ua- 
teriaftHDi,  New  V<u-k,  1S7L)  Thackeray  called  him  the 
greatest  theologian  in  England.  Within  three  years  ill- 
health  has  compelled  Mr.  Martinoau  to  desist  from  preach- 
ing, but  ho  continues  to  write.  The  Boston  magazine  Old 
and  \>tr  containetl  in  1S74  able  articles  in  criticism  from 
his  pen.  The  sj. lender  of  his  style  makes  the  profoundest 
of  his  iliseussions  eniraging.  and  the  loftiness  of  his  reason 
lifts  every  question  into  light.  0.  B.  Frothingiiam. 
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Marti'ne/*  pont-v.,  cap.  of  Contra  CobIa  ro.,  Cal.,  .'tO 
miloH  S.  K,  of  Han  FrunciKo,  Ihih  ii  f;oi*i\  public  Kchool.  th» 
county  eourt-hoiine  and  buildinjcrt,  ;{  ehurchcH,  a  Mutonir' 
lodge,  I  hunk,  I  weekly  nuwKpapor,  and  a  number  of  rtorot 
and  nbopH.  Li  the  vicinity  if*  Mount  l»iabli),  an  itoliited 
peak  ri?<ing  to  the  height  of  about  1000  feet,  nnd  eomtnund 
ing  one  of  the  moHt  extennivc  viewH  on  thcf  globe.  A  fine 
road  enables  the  tourtHt  to  reach  the  ftuiiimit  with  cumc. 
Pop,  .'>(10,     C.  II.  PonTrn,  Kr».  "CosTMA  CrwTA  <JAzr:TTK." 

MnrtiiK'/  df  la  K*>hh  (FiiANciHro),  b.  .Mar.  10,  I7H!t, 
at  (iranada ;  was  appoiuled  profcHHor  of  phibmojihy  in  h'ln 
native  city  in  IHOH;  participated  with  great  entlnMia-m 
in  th<(  war  of  independence  and  the  political  movementu 
after  tho  war,  but  was  impriKonod  on  account  of  hiit  liberal 
ideas,  and  exiled.  After  tho  establi^hment  of  the  conr^ti- 
tutir)n  in  1H20  bo  was  reeallerl  and  ap[Miin(ed  minister  of 
fr»reign  alTairs,  but  left  the  country  after  the  xubverfion  of 
the  Ronstitution  in  1H2.'J  by  French  intervention;  lived  in 
Italy  and  I'aris ;  returned  to  Spain  in  \KV.i,  and  becaino 
again  minister  of  foreign  nfTairH  in  I^^M,  aw  one  of  the 
loaders  of  the  motlerale  party;  was  ambassador  to  France 
during  the  government  »«f  Ksparlero;  jire^ident  of  tho 
senate  in  1  SdO,  und  d.  at  Madrirl  Feb.  7,  IHrj2.  He  was  a 
prolific  and  talented  writer  of  fiction  ;  several  of  hindramuH 
and  his  lyrical  poems  were  received  with  great  applause. 

Martiiiiqui^'  fealled  by  the  Indians  AfndtatuM],  one  of 
the  Lesser  Antilles,  in  the  West  Indies,  belonging  to  France, 
wbiidi  eohuii/.eil  it  in  Hhi'i.  Area,  ;JHl»  square  miles.  I'op. 
L'l.t.^tll-L  It  in  of  volcanic  origin,  high,  mountainous,  with 
deeply  indented  coasts,  which  afi'ord  good  harbors,  and  very 
fertile.  Its  climate  is  moist  anii  hot,  but  not  absolutely  un- 
liealthy;  hurricanes  and  earthquakes  are  frequent.  Sugar 
is  tho  principal  produce.  In  1H07  were  produced  fi7I,:J72 
cwts.,  besides  7,<i^2,.')00  gallons  of  molasses  and  fi.OSft.OUO 
galbms  of  rum  ;  cotton  and  coffee  are  also  raised.  Principal 
towns,  St.  Pierre  and  Port  Royal,  between  which  n  railroad 
is  under  construction. 

Mnr'tin«ibiir^4  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Piko  cc,  III.,  C  miles 
S.  of  Pittsficid,      Pop.  1-1G6. 

Martinsbiirg,  posl-v.  of  Jackson  tp.,  Washington  co., 
Ind.     Pop,  !2;{. 

Itlartii)sbiir^9  post-v.  of  Steady  Run  tp.,  Keokuk  co., 
la.,  12  miles  S.  of  Sigourney. 

Martinsbiirfj,  a  v.  (Sasdy  Hook  P.  0.),  cap.  of  Elliott 
CO.,  Ky..  21  miles  S.  W.  of  Orayson.     Pop,  f>2. 

lYInrtinHbur;;^  post-v.  of  Audrain  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  St. 
Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern  U.  R. 

IVartinsburg,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Lewis  co.,  N.  Y..  on 
the  Black  Uiver  and  the  Utica  an<i  Black  River  R.  R.,  has 
7  cheese-factories,  ores  of  lead  and  beds  of  limestone,  3 
churches  and  an  academy.     Pop.  22S2. 

MartinNburff,  post-v.  of  Clay  tp..  Knox  co.,  0.,  13  miles 
S.  E.  of  Mount  Vernon,  tlie  scat  of  Martinsburg  Seminary. 

Martinsbur^;,  post-b.  of  Blair  co..  Pa.,  21  miles  S.  of 
Altoona.  on  a  branch  of  tho  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  has  a  semi- 
nary, C  churches,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  a  planing  and  grist 
mill.l  hotel.    Pop.  53C.    B.  II.  Lehman,  Ed.  *' Covk  Echo." 

Marlinsbiir?^  popt-v..  cap.  of  Berkeley  eo.,  West  Va.. 
80  miles  W.  <d  Wasliington.  on  the  Baltimore  nnd  Ohio  and 
the  Cumberland  Valley  R.  Us.,  has  :'>  public  schools,  private 
seminaries.  10  churches,  1  daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers, 
railroad  repair-shops.;',  banks, .'irtouring-mills.and  30 ."tores. 
Pop.  4863.         R.  S.  EicMKLBERCKn,  Plb.  "  Statesman." 

Martin's  Ferry,  post-v.  of  Pease  tp.,  Belmont  co.,  0., 
on  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  U.  R.,  has  good  schools,  4 
churches.  1  bank,  several  stores,  and  a  capital  of  $2,000,000 
invested  in  tho  manufacture  of  glass,  iron,  and  mill-ma- 
chinery. It  is  also  called  Martinsville.  Pop.  1835. 
John  J.  AsnKNnisT,  Ed.  "Ohio  Vallev  News." 

Martin's  Grant,  a  v.  of  Lancaster  tp..  Coos  co.,  X.  H, 
Pop.  17. 

Mar'tinsvillc,  post-v.  of  Clark  co..  III.,  on  the  St.  Louis 
Vandalia  and  Torre  Haute  nnd  tho  Indiana  R.  Rs..  has  1 
college.  3  ehurehes.  3  largo  grain-warehouses,  1  flouring- 
mill,  2  hotels,  and  stores.     Pop.  1572. 

.Iekiiv  Isulkr,  Ed.  *•  Martinsville  Express." 

.Martinsville^  post-v.,  cap.  of  Morgan  co.,  Ind..  on  the 
White  River.  31  miles  S.  W.  of  Indianapolis,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Indianapolis  nnd  Vincennes  and  the  Cincinnati 
and  Martinsville  R.  Rs.,  has  4  ehurehes.  1  high  school, 
1  public  hall.  1  Masonic  lodge.  2  Odd  Fellows'  lodges.  1 
national  nnd  2  private  banks,  4  hotels,  1  foundry  and  ma- 
chine-shop, 1  plnning-mill,  1  woollen-factory,  1  pork-house. 
I  flouring-mill.  2  saw-mills,  and  stores.  Its  principal  busi- 
ness is  in  pork,  grain,  and  lumber.     Pop.  ILH. 

E.  W.  Cai.lis.  Pre.  "Morgan  CofXTV  Gazette." 

Martinsville^  Belmont  co.,  0.     See  Martix's  Ferrv. 
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Martinsville,  popt-v.  of  Clark  tp..  Clinton  co.,  0.,  on 
the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  R.  R.     Pop.  2G4. 

Martinsville,  po^t-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Henry  co.,  Va., 
25  miles  N.  W.  of  Danville.     Pop.  3157. 

Mar'tinton,  tp.  of  Iroquois  co.,  111.  Pop.  S66. 
Mar'tius,  von  (Karl  FiiiEDnicn  Philipp),  b.  at  Er- 
lan^en,  IJavaria,  Apr.  17,  171)4;  studied  medicine  at  the 
university  of  his  native  city,  and  participated  in  the  great 
scientific  expedition  to  Brazil  ( 1817-20),  which  was  sent 
out  by  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  governments.  On  his 
return  he  was  appointed  professor  of  botany  and  director 
of  the  botanical  garden  of  Munich,  from  which  ofRces  he 
retired  in  lSC-1.  and  d.  Dec.  13,  1808.  Besides  his  Reisc 
uath  Bntsili'eniZ  vols.,  1S24-31)  he  published  Nova  Genera 
et  Species  Plantaniin  (3  vols.,  1824-32);  Genera  rt  Specien 
Palmaruni  (1828-34),  giving  582  species  to  Humboldt's  99 
and  Linnaeus's  15 ;  and  Flora  BrastUcnuh,  containing 
much  new  information  and  provided  with  magnificent 
illustrations.  His  researches  ccmcerning  South  American 
ethnography  and  languages,  whicli  he  communicated  in 
18(J7.  are  valuable. 

Mar'tos,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  .Taen.  celebrated 
for  its  cold  mineral  springs,  which  are  much  used  for  bath- 
ing.    Pop.  11,066. 

Mart'ville,  post-v.  of  Sterling  tp..  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  Southern  Central  R.  R.     Pop.  126. 

Mar'tyn  (  Hf.xrv).  B.  D.,  b.  at  Truro,  Cornwall,  Feb.  18, 
17S1  ;  graduated  as  senior  wrangler  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1801  ;  became  a  fellow  in  1802  :  was  ordained 
deacon  of  the  Anglican  Ch«rch  1803;  priest  in  1805,  and 
went  to  Madras  ISOfi  as  a  missionary;  was  subsequently 
stationed  at  Dinapore  and  Cawnpore  (1809);  set  out  to 
return  to  England  on  account  of  his  broken  health  in  ISIO, 
but  remained  more  than  two  years  in  Persia,  laboring  for 
his  faith.  D.  at  Tokat.  AsiaMinor,  Oct.  10,  1S12,  among 
strangers.  A  monument  was  erected  there  in  1850.  Mar- 
tyn  translated  the  New  Testament  and  liturgy  into  Hin- 
dostanee.  the  New  Testament  and  Psalms  into  Persian, 
and  the  New  Testament  into  Arabic.  He  was  author  of 
CoHtrocersial  rmcf*  (1824),  .S'crHJOf/s  (1822),  Journals  and 
Letters  (1837).  (See  Memoir,  by  Rev.  John  Sargent  (1819), 
often  reprinted.) 

Mar'tyr  [Ger.  M'drtyrer;  Fr.  jnarti/r,  in  Old  French 
sometimes  changed  to  mart  re  ( wlicnce  Montmartre,  the 
"  Martyr's  Hill  " ) ;  Sp.  martir;  It.  wartire — all  forms  of  the 
Greek  iiaprvp,  a  "  witness  "],  one  who  dies  for  his  religion. 
In  our  New  Testament  the  Greek  word  is  generally  ren- 
dered by  its  English  transhition,  witness,  "  martyr"  occur- 
ring but  in  three  places — Actsxxii.20:  Rev.  ii.  13  ;  xvii.6. 
The  number  of  martyrs  during  the  first  three  centuries  has 
been  variously  estimated.  II.  Dodwell  (the  elder),  in  his 
I)  insert  at  i  ones  Cifprianicif,  declares  it  to  have  been  incon- 
siderable; and  this  opinion  is  shared  by  Gibbon  (  D.  and  /'., 
ch.  xvi.),  who  cites  Origen  as  his  authority.  Monkish  en- 
thusiasts, on  the  other  hand,  exaggerated  both  the  strength 
of  the  '*  noble  army  of  martyrs  "  and  the  sutferings  of  those 
who  composed  it;  while  the  Roman  Catholic  writers  Ruinart 
and  Pagi  take  a  midrlle  vie\v. 

It  was  natural  that  al!  Christians  should  greatly  rever- 
en<re  those  who  gave  up  all  for  Christ.  Confessors  (those 
wliDse  lives  were  spared)  were  much  respected,  but  far 
higher  honor  was  paid  to  martyrs.  If  they  died  unbaptized, 
their  death  was  regarded  as  a  nobler  baptism,  and  they  were 
believed  to  at  once  enter  Paradise  {Matt.  v.  10,  12;  x.  39). 
Each  anniversary  of  a  martyr's  death,  called  inttalcs  or 
natntalia  ("  birthday  ").  because  on  it  ho  was  born  to  eter- 
nal life,  was  commemorated  at  his  grave,  and  by  degrees  it 
b<'C!iiue  usual  to  build  over  such  honored  tombs  churches 
calUid  inart}frii  or  memnriiv,  each  named  after  the  saint 
buried  beneath  it.  There  his  festival  was  kept  yearly,  his 
"acts"  were  read,  prayers  were  offered,  the  Eucharist  was 
celebrated,  and  a;fa/tir  or  love-feasts  were  held.  The  zeal, 
the  Utve,  the  patiently-borne  sufferings  of  martyrs  made 
many  convert'H.  ''Their  blood."  truly  declared  Tcrtullian, 
"  wiis  the  seed  of  the  Church  "  — -Srmeu  est  sanffuis  Cfiristi- 
anorum.  {Apo/.,c.b(\.)  Orations,  some  of  whi<'h  are  pre- 
served in  the  "  Fathers,"  were  spoken  in  their  honor  :  poems 
were  written  to  celebrate  them  ;  their  deeds  and  words  were 
cited  as  models  for  all  men  for  ever.  As  the  days  of  mar- 
tyrdom were  left  farttier  behind  the  martyrn  received  higher 
honor.  Heathen  converts  adored  them  as  they  had  adorcil 
the  heroes  of  paganism.  Their  remains  were  disinterred 
iiml  laid  under  the  altars  of  cdiiirches.  Every  relic  of  theirs 
bcraiiie  a  sacred  trcai^urc.  Their  intercession  wns  deemed 
all-powerful  with  God.  Martyrs  f'irmerly  unhrard  of  jin- 
nouucied  themselves  in  visions  and  tohl  the  place  of  their 
graves.  Nay,  Christian  martyrs  not  being  enough,  many 
Old  Testament  Huffercrp — the  Maccabees,  for  instance — were 
honored  as  such.     "  If  they  endured  so  much,  not  knowing 


the  Lord."  said  enthusiasts,  *'  what  would  they  not  have 
done  for  his  sake  had  they  known  him?"  The  Innocents, 
having  in  a  sense  died  for  Christ,  were  included  among  his 
martyrs,  and  one  Sunday  in  the  year  was  set  apart  to  com- 
memorate all  who  hacl  borne  witness  to  the  faith. 

All  religions  and  forms  of  religion  have  had  their  mar- 
tyrs. Jews  have  been  scorned,  oppressed,  and  murdered 
for  holding  fast  to  their  ancient  belief:  Mohammedans 
have  died  calmly  for  their  Prophet :  Booddhist  missionaries 
have  fallen  victims  to  their  zeal;  Roman  Catholics  have 
burned  Protestants,  who,  when  their  day  of  power  earae, 
retaliated,  although  it  must  in  all  fairness  be  admitted 
that  Protestants  never  carried  persecution  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  Romanists,  and  have  long  since  given  up  tlie  the- 
ory and  practice.  The  word  marti/r  is  often  applie<I  to 
those  who  lose  life  or  wealth  in  scientific  research.  It  is 
used  to  denote  innocent  sutferers  from  almost  any  cause, 
and  has  also  been  affixed  to  the  names  of  kings  who  under- 
went the  last  penalty  for  misgovernment ;  f-f/-  Charles  I. 
and  Louis  XVI.  (vSee  Ruinart,  Arfa  Martt/mm  (Paris, 
1082);  Mosheini,  Eeehs.  Hist.;  Bingham,  Antiq.  of  the 
Christian  Chnrvh;  Foxe.  Book  of  Martijrs.)     J  ANET  TUCKEY. 

Martyr  (Peter),  Italian  historian.     Sec  Anghiera. 
Martyr  (Petkr),  Protestant  Reformer.     See  Vermigli. 

Martyrology  [Lat.  Acta  Martyrum  or  Marty roloffinm; 
Gr.  Mct'oAoytoi'].  Etymologically,  this  term  would  denote 
any  work  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  (Christian)  martyrs, 
but  in  the  early  Church  it  acquired  the  secondary  meaning 
of  a  calendar  of  the  martyrs  and  other  saints  arranged  in 
chronological  order,  representing  the  dates  of  martyrdom, 
or.  when  these  were  unknown,  the  dates  conventionally  as- 
signed for  the  commemwation  of  the  death  of  the  individual 
martyrs.  This  practice  doubtless  sprung  from  a  very  natural 
and  laudable  sentiment  among  those  who  had  been  witnesses 
of  the  edifying  comportment  of  the  genuine  martyrs  ;  but 
when  Christianity  had  become  the  dominant  religion  it 
degenerated  into  a  superstition.  The  martyrs  were  grad- 
ually transformed  into  saints  (in  the  technical  sense),  to 
whom  worship  was  paid,  and  the  dishonest  zeal  of  priests 
was  employed  in  ransacking  catacombs  and  cemeteries, 
whence  they  brought  out  relics  by  the  thousand,  for  each 
of  which  they  invented  a  name  and  a  legend.  The  martyr- 
ology thus  constructed  became  excessive  in  size;  the  few 
genuine  accounts  transmitted  from  an  earlier  age  became 
the  models  for  a  wholesale  fabrication  of  Lircs  of  the 
Saints,  which  on  a  greater  or  lesser  scale  has  been  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day.  Not  only  Gibbon  and  Lecky, 
but  writers  of  undeniable  Christian  sentiment,  have  pro- 
nounced that  the  authentic  materials  now  remaining  con- 
cerning the  martyrdoms  of  the  first  three  centuries  are 
few  and  far  between,  and  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  ac- 
counts which  have  obtained  currency  and  been  generally 
believed  until  a  recent  period  were  forged  after  the  time 
of  Constantine.  By  a  careful  comparison  of  the  testimony 
of  the  earlier  Fathers  it  results  that  the"  ten  persecutions" 
of  Roman  tradition  may  be  resolved  into  only  two  perse- 
cutions having  anything  like  a  general  character — namely, 
those  of  Decius  and  Diocletian.  The  official  Roman  mar- 
tyrology is  that  of  Baronius,  published  by  authority  of 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  1580;  the  oldest  now  extant  is  that 
of  St.  Jerome.  Porter  C.  Bli.ss. 

Mar'vell  (Andrew),  b.  at  \Vincstead,  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, Mar.  2.  1021  ;  was  educated  at  Cambridge  and  on  the 
Continent ;  became  the  friend  and  assistant  of  Milton  in  the 
Latin  secretaryship  ;  was  the  constant  friend  of  liberty  both 
under  the  Commonwealth  and  after  the  Restoration  ;  from 
his  well-known  probity  was  called  the  "  British  Aristidcs;" 
refused  to  be  moved  by  the  bribes  of  Charles  II.  or  the  per- 
secutions of  royalists,  who  frequently  threatened  his  life. 
His  political  writings,  if  often  too  vehement  and  coarse,  are 
full  of  noble  and  generous  thoughts,  and  much  of  his  verse 
is  very  sweet  and  bc:mfiful.     D.  in  London  Aug.  17,  1078. 

Marvin  (Esoiii  iM.).  D.  !>..  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcojiat  Church,  South,  i).  in  Warren  co..  Mo.,  June  12, 
1823.  In  IS  11  he  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in  the 
Missouri  conference.  He  filled  important  stations  in  the 
Missouri  and  St.  Louis  conferences,  ami  during  the  war,  in 
Marshall,  Tex.  He  was  elected  to  tlie  episcopate  by  l\\v.  Gen- 
eral Confcn-nce  in  New  Orleans  in  1800.  He  was  a  very  zeal- 
ous and  successful  jjreaclier.  He  jjublit'hed  several  works, 
among  which  is  a  valuable  treiitise  on  The  Work  nf  Ohrinl. 
D.  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  Nov.  20,  1877.  T   0.  Summers. 

Mar'vin  (Joseph  D.),  b.  in  Ohio  Oct.  2,  1839;  gradu- 
ated lit  the  Naval  Academy  in  1800;  became  a  master  in 
ISIil.  :i  liciitcniint  in  1802,  a  lieutenant-commander  in  iSfUi, 
a  commander  in  1873:  served  as  exeeutivo  olhcer  of  tho 
Moiiican  at  both  attacks  upon  Fort  l-'isher,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  coolness  and  (ho  skill  which  hodisphiycd 
in  Buporintcnding  tho  lire  of  tho  Mohican's  battery  j  was 
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nBsocliitpil  Willi  Com.  Kiiii|i»rin  in  ISTO  in  hi"  mifnion  to 
Kiiropo.  "  to  inH|i<ict  Km  |irin<'ipiil  foiiinlrii!*,  onliiniii'i'  p"tuli- 
li'liiiicntM.  iliiikyiircl^.  |iiihc1it  iruiKazini'K.  I'li'.."  iiml  in  1S7I 
Iii.imI  in  i-cMniiiij|pl  ol'  u  ImlliTV  at  Alinii|KiliM,  Mil.  I),  lit 
nkoliiuim,  .Jn|inn,  Apr.  II,  1M77.  F.  A.  rAiiKKii. 

Mnr«  (Kaiii,).  b.  iit  Ticvuh  in  IHIH;  mIuiIIimI  ut  llcrlin 
nn<l  llcinn,  iin<l  liwmnic  in  ISI2  i-ilitor  of  tin?  IthriiiiHilif  /.li. 
iHiiij,  piililiHhoil  in  Ciilonnr,  ivliicli  foiniijil  a  niont  dcxidcil 
opposition  to  till!  I'riiKKiiin  noviTniiunt,  but  wbic'h  wim 
mipprpHHcil  in  IHI.'I.  lliivili;;  i-c'llli'il  in  I'liriw,  bo  (MintiniiiMl 
lii«  iitliu-k»  on  I'luHKiii;  wnn  ixpi'llfil  froni  Krunfc  in  IMIll; 
returned  in  ISIS  to  Colo^'iie;  Icniridi-d  tbo  A'.iu-  /Hiniii'irlif 
XeilHiiji,  but  wiiH  expelled  in  I.SI'.I  on  iiieouiil  of  bin  eon- 
ncetion  witb  tlio  revolutioniiry  piirty  of  linden.  In  ISjO 
lie  settled  in  London,  wbere  be  1ms  lived  sinec,  iind  wliero 
be  Iml  ilevcited  llis  serviee.s  to  the  I NTKIINATIOVAI.  (wbieb 
nee).  Tbe  piincipul  of  bis  writings,  wliieli  nil  reveal  n 
Ptrunj^ly  developed  tendency  towards  Soeialisni.  are  Kritik 
dev  )Mlil!iirhin  (K'tintimir  (IS.'ill)  linil  IhtH  Kiijiilni  (ISA"). 

ninry.  The  Hlcssr  J  Virgin,  and  .MiiriDliilry.   Of 

Mary— tlie  lii^'liest  of  (i.iils  i-readires,  from  wl i.  by  lier 

subiiiissi\e  act,  the  S<m  of  (iod  took  upon  biiii  tbe  nature 
of  nian.  whom  .lesiis  lo\i'd  as  motluT,  and  wlio  Iberefore 
is,  on  tbe  part  of  all  who  bive  liim,  (be  objei't  rd'  ti'inlerest 
atfeetion  and  ilecpest  reverence,  elieirked  only  by  fear  of 
evil — Holy  Seripturo  tells  us  all  tbat  we  know  witb  cer- 
tainty. And  in  .'^eripture  lier  life  is  bid  with  Clirisl.  ,Sbo 
is  laentioned  only  in  eonnr'ctinii  with  ber  I)i\ine  Son. 
And  so  is  it  in  tbe  writin^js  of  tbe  first  ages  in  tlie  Cbureb. 
Little  is  said,  as  thougb  little  were  known,  and  even  tbo 
titles  eonncc'ted  witb  her  name  are  Ki^en  witb  reference  to 
maintaining  tbe  lienor  of  lier  Saviour  wboin  she  bore,  not 
to  magnifying  tbe  liandinaid  of  the  Lord.  And  yet  there 
are  volumes  called  ///»(r.;'iV«  nf  lln-  /l/rnKnl  Vin/hi,  in 
wbieb  we  may  read  fullest  details  from  her  iminiieillate 
conception  to  her  bodily  assumption.  All  of  which,  us  is 
granted,  "is  founded  on  writings  wholly  apocryphal  anil 
full  of  fables."  The  ilevotion  to  the  lilessed  Virgin  which 
culminated  in  the  addition  to  tbe  l.'rccd  by  the  present 
pope,  I'ius  IX.,  the  glory  of  one  part  of  Cbristcndom  and 
the  amazement  of  the  other,  is  of  gradual  growth.  What 
began  among  heretics  has  been  developed  in  tbe  Clinrch 
tbrough  a  spirit,  common  enough,  which  leads  men  to  add 
to  truths  which  they  have  received  the  suggestions  of  their 
own  sense  of  what  ought  to  be.  An  illustration  of  this 
tendency  may  bo  found  in  the  spiritual  exercises  of  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola.  It  is  plainly  said  in  Scripture.  "  Ho 
appeared  first  to  Mary  Magilalcne."  lint  the  sainted 
founder  of  the  Society  of  ,Iesns  feeling  what  was  due  to 
the  mother  rather  than  the  temlcrness  of  tbe  Lord  toward 
the  sinner  out  of  whom  he  bad  cast  seven  devils,  writes: 
"  .Icsns  Christ  appears  first  to  bis  Blessed  ;Motbcr  after  bis 
resurrection.  Tne  (iospel  leads  us  to  think  .so  by  saying 
that  .Icsus  Christ  apjieared  to  several  jiersons ;  if  wc  do 
not  find  in  this  general  expression  a  sufficiently  sure  proof, 
wo  deserve  tbat  reproach  of  our  Saviour  to  his  disciples, 
Are  ye  still  without  understanding?" 

Modern  devotion  to  the  ISlcsscd  Virgin  is  called  by  op- 
ponents Mariolatry — a  term  of  which  her  votaries  may 
rightly  complain.  Worsbiji  is  a  relative  term  :  its  force 
depends  upon  the  object  to  which  it  is  addressed.  Xot 
long  ago  it  expressed  the  mere  reverence  remlcred  to  any 
honored  person.  Uevorencc  is  due  to  the  saints;  tbo  wor- 
sliip  rendered  them  is  called  in  theological  language  t/itfia. 
To  tlie  highest  of  saints,  "the  Mother  of  (Joil."  a  higher 
reverence,  or  hifprrtlntin,  is  olTered.  That  reverence  or 
worship  which  is  shown  only  to  (Jod  is  latrin.  Mariolatry, 
then,  is  the  giving  to  Mary  the  honor  due  to  (Jod  onl.v. 
No  man  can  assent  to  the  charge  tbat  he  renders  to  any 
creature  what  belongs  only  to  the  Creator.  .And  yet  what 
is  the  difference  between  bypenlulia  and  Mariolatria  ?  A 
candid  Roman  Catholic  has  said  that  a  Protestant  cannot 
api»reciate  the  difference.  The  question,  then,  naturally 
rises.  Does  not  a  large  body  of  tbe  ignorant  and  super- 
stitions faithful  also  fail  to  percei\e  the  diftercncc?  .And 
is  not  their  error  justly  attributable  to  the  Church  that 
panetions  what  may  so  reailily  mislead  in  so  vital  a  matter 
as  worship  ?  liy  this  modern  hyperdulia.  to  all  who  receive 
it.  thcidlaracter  of  Christ's  religion  is  changed.  The  loving- 
kindness  of  the  Lord  is  blotteil  out.  It  is  forgotten  that 
"  God  so  loved  tbe  world  :"  Christ,  the  merciful  Uedeenier. 
is  looked  niioii  only  as  the  exacting  .fudge  :  while  love  and 
mercy  are  relegated  to  Our  T,ndy.  Books  are  written — 
c.  ;/.  that  of  the  late  eloquent  Padre  Ventura  of  Rome — to 
show  tbat  as  in  the  natural  family  children  are  loved  by  tbo 
father  because  of  the  mother,  who  in  her  tenderness  is  a 
shield  to  the  children  against  the  stern  justice  of  tbe  father 
(a  strange  conception  of  a  family),  so  is  it  in  all  respects 
in  tbe  spiritual  family.  And  to  our  Mother  wc  can  fly  for 
protection  against  the  else  inevitable  justice  of  our  Father. 


Tlicri!  are  pointedly  two  rcligioni'  -the  religion  of  loving 
eonfidcnci',  that  of  Mary;  and  the  religion  of  itcrn  law. 
causing  fear,  tbat  of  .lesun.  From  the  fool  of  tbe  ero»»,  it 
is  said,  these  t*vo  religionN  went  out  into  the  world.  For 
an  unprejuflieed.  even  lender,  exhibition  of  tbe  wrong  thiifl 
done  to  Christ's  holy  rtdigion.  tbe  render  in  referred  to  the 
writings  of  I)r.  Pusey  on  Ibis  siibjeci.  If  he  wiiiild  ci-e 
how  what  is  now  prevalent  was  long  ago  comnum.  though 
resisted,  be  may  seek  proof  in  tin*  works  of  tbe  canonized 
Bonaventiirn,  Besides  a  wonderful  nuinbi-r  of  sermoiiM  in 
prniseof  tbe  Blessed  \'irgin.  In^  may  find  proi.hecieti,  psulnis, 
canticles,  gospel  Htatcments,  and  creeils  of  tlte  t'bundi  Irnv- 
estied  in  supposed  honor  of  .Mary.  Tbe  whole  book  of  tbo 
Psalms — not  every  sentence  of  any  one  psnim — is  no  changed 
as  to  give  the  place  of  Our  Lord  to  Our  Liidy. — *■.  f/.  P«.  ii. : 
"  Vcnitc  ad  cam  rpii  InborntiH  et  tribiilnti  estif ;  ct  dnbit 
refrigeriiim  nniinabus  vestris  ;'*  x.:  '*  In  I>omina  confido;" 
I  xvii.:  "  Diligam  te,  Domina  cinli  et  terric  ;"  xxvi.;  "  Do- 
mina.  illiiminatio  men  ;"  xlvi. ;  "  Ipsa  est  porta  vitic,  jonua 
salutis  ct  via  nostno  reeonciliationis ;"  Ixx.:  "  In  tc,  l)«- 
mina,  speravi.  Xon  eonfnndar  in  leternnm."  Onint,  what 
ifl  claimed,  tbat  all  such  cxpressionH  are  to  be  taken  in  a 
<>atb(dic  sense,  and  so  Mariolatry  is  excluded,  yet  by  what 
peculiar  woriLs  can  wc  then  express  our  faith  and  trust  in 
(Iod?  (Sec  Ihmaiti.atk  Coxck.i'tion.)         W.  F.  BiiAsn. 

Ma'ry  I.,  queen  of  Kngland  from  loo.'J  to  1&5H,  b.  at 
C.reenwicb  Castle  Feb.  IS.  I  jlli.  a  daughter  of  Henry  VIII. 
by  Iris  first  wife.  Catharine  of  Aragon  ;  educated  entirely 
in  Spanish  fashion,  a  fanatic  Roman  Catholic.  Iluring  her 
infancy  the  king  seeiiis  to  liave  loved  her  very  much,  and 
she  bad  a  splendid  court  at  L»dlow  Castle.  In  1522  she 
was  betrothed  to  tbe  emperor,  ('harles  V..  but  after  tbo 
divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  from  (iueen  Catharine  the  emperor 
broke  the  contract,  ami  other  marriage  negotiations  with 
Francis  I  and  his  second  son,  tbe  duke  of  Orleans,  failed. 
Meanwhile,  her  strong  adhesion  to  her  mother's  cause 
diverted  her  father's  feedings  from  her.  Later  she  camo 
naturally  to  be  considcrcil  as  the  head  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
(dic  i»arty.  which  made  her  suspected  in  the  king's  eyes; 
and  after  the  birth  of  Klizabetb  her  position  became  really 
perilous.  .lames  V.  of  .Scotland  asked  her  in  marriage, 
nut  the  proposition  was  refused  on  account  of  the  conse- 
quences wdiieh  such  a  union  might  have  for  the  children 
id'  Anne  Boleyn.  She  viaa  even  compelled  to  sign  articles 
acknowledging  that  her  mother's  marriage  was  illegal  and 
her  own  birth  illegitimate,  which  involved  a  renunci- 
ation of  her  right  to  the  succession.  In  the  bi)"t  years  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  her  position  became  better,  how- 
ever; she  lived  on  a  good  footing  with  Catharine  Porr,  and 
her  riglit  to  tbe  succession  was  restored  to  her.  During 
the  reign  of  her  half-brother.  Edward  VI.,  she  lived  in  re- 
tirement and  took  no  part  in  politics;  the  din"erent  suitors 
to  her  band  were  not  accepted.  On  the  death  of  Edward 
VI.  (.Inly  fi,  \:>y.])  she  succeeded  to  the  throne  after  a  short 
struggle  with  tbe  parly  supporting  tbe  idaims  of  Lady 
,Janc  (iray  :  and  a  reaction  immeiliately  took  jilace  in  the 
government,  headed  by  (iardincr,  who  was  made  lord 
chancellor  Aug.  23,  I.iS.'i,  and  Bonner.  Nevertheless,  the 
first  period  of  her  reign  was  rather  mild,  and  it  was  not 
until  after  her  marriage  with  Philip  II.  of  .Spain,  which 
took  place  .lufy  25.  I.i.'if,  that  those  persecutions  against 
the  Protestant.s  commeneed  which  have  made  her  name  go 
odious  in  tbe  history  of  England.  .She  experienced  great 
disappointments  in  her  marriage  from  tbe  coldness  of  her 
husband  and  from  her  childlessness;  a  mistake  she  made 
on  the  occasion  of  an  attack  of  dropsy  even  subjected  her 
to  great  mortifications,  llor  character,  by  nature  cheer- 
less, sullen,  and  singularly  mixed,  seemed  to  change  for 
the  worse  under  these  inttuences,  and  she  yielded  willingly 
to  the  coun.sels  of  Philiii  and  Cardiner.  On  Nov.  3(1,  1554. 
Cardinal  Pole  declared  England  and  Rome  reconciled,  and 
on  Feb.  4.  I.i55.  .lolin  Rogers  was  burnt  at  the  stake. 
Cranmer.  Latimer,  and  Ridley  shared  the  same  fate,  and 
were  followed  by  2110  or  3011  more,  and  the  ruin  of  tbe  coun- 
try seemed  impending,  when  in  the  summer  of  155S  the 
queen  was  attacked  by  an  intermittent  fever,  from  which 
she  d.  at  St.  .lames's  Palace  Nov.  17.  155S.  Tennyson,  in 
bis  drama  Qiimi  Mitri/  (1S75).  calls  her  •' unhappiest  of 
queens  and  wives  ami  women."  Her  reign  was  a  total 
failure  in  iiolitics  and  religion. 

.Mary  II.,  queen  of  C.real  Britain,  b.  Apr.  30,  1662, 
daughter  of  .James  II.  by  -Anne  Hyde,  and  in  lfi77  was 
married  to  her  cousin,  the  prince  of  Orange  (King  William 
III.),  with  whom  .she  was  declared  joint  sovereign  in  16S1I. 
She  (1.  of  smallpox  Dec.  2S,  1694.  (For  details  of  the  reign 
see  AV 1 1.1,1  A  VI  III.) 

.Mary  .\iin,  tp.  of  Licking  co..  0.     Pop.  S04. 

Mary,  IJrotliers  of,  a  Roman  Catholic  community 
whose  work  is  that  of  instruction,  founded  at  Bordeaux  in 
1S17  by  G.  J.  Chcminadc,  a  priest;  confirmed  in  1S39  by 
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the  pope;  introduced  in  1S49  into  the  U.  S.,  where  they 
have  (lS7o)  twenty-throe  houses. 

Mary,  Society  of,  a  congregation  of  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  established  in  ISlo  at  Lyons.  France,  by  J.  C.  M. 
Colin  ;  received  papal  approbation  in  1S31,  1836,  and  1873  ; 
introduced  in  1862  into  the  U.  S.  Theological  and  other 
instruction  and  domestic  and  foreign  missions  are  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  their  attention. 

Mary  Stuart,  queen  of  Scot?,  daughter  of  James  V.  by 
Mary  of  Guise,  and  great-granddaughter  of  King  Henry 
VII.  of  England  through  his  daughter.  Margaret  of  Tudor, 
b.  at  Linlitligow  Dec.  8,  1542.  Her  father  died  a  few  days 
after  her  birth,  and  on  Sept.  9,  1543,  she  was  crowned 
queen  of  Scotland,  the  earl  of  Arran,  and  afterwards  her 
mother,  conducting  the  government.  In  1548  she  was 
affianced  to  Francis,  dauphin  of  Franco,  -son  of  Henry  II. 
and  Catharine  de'  Medici,  and  in  the  same  year  she  was 
brought  to  France  to  bo  educated  at  the  French  court. 
Buchanan  and  Ronsard  were  among  her  teachers,  and  when 
she  grew  up  she  added  to  a  striking  and  fascinating  per- 
sonal beauty  all  the  accomplishments  and  charms  which  a 
perfect  education  can  give.  Her  marriage  with  the  dau- 
phin was  celebrated  Apr.  24.  155S.  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  when  Mary  L  of  England  died  in  the  same  year 
(Nov.  17)  she  had  her  arms  quartered  with  those  of  Eng- 
land, though  she  put  forth  no  direct  claim  to  the  English 
throne.  On  July  10,  1J59.  Henry  II.  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Francis  II.  Mary  thus  became  queen  of  France, 
but  Francis  died  Dec.  5, 1560  ;  she  was  childless,  and  Catha- 
rine de'  Medici,  who  now  grasped  the  reins  of  the  govern- 
ment, treated  her  rather  coldly.  In  the  same  year  her 
mother  died,  and  she  then  returned  to  Scotland,  landing  at 
Leith  Aug.  14.  1561.  Coming  from  a  gay  court  resounding 
with  merry  dances  and  amorous  madrigals,  she  was  met  on 
the  Scottish  shores  by  the  austere  hymns  of  the  adherents 
of  Kno.x.  An  ardent  Roman  Catholic,  she  had  come  to  rule  a 
Protestant  people  whose  predominant  passion  was  hatred 
to  her  own  religion.  Terrible  feuds  among  the  powerful 
families,  violence  and  murder,  surrounded  her  on  all  sides, 
and  encaged  in  this  chaos  she  nourished  many  fantastic 
plans  of  her  own.  All  the  kings  and  princes  of  Christendom 
wished  to  marry  her,  partly  on  account  of  her  beauty,  partly 
on  account  of  her  prospects  of  inheriting  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. No  other  person  made  such  a  stir  in  Euro])ean  pol- 
itics, and  she  liked  it.  Nevertheless,  the  first  period  of  her 
reign  gave  satisfaction.  James,  her  half-brother,  whom  she 
created  carl  of  Murray,  was  her  councillor.  But  soon  she 
was  caught  by  a  sudden  fascination.  On  July  29.  1505,  she 
married  Henry  Darnley,  a  grandson  of  the  earl  of  Angus 
and  of  Margaret  Tudor,  the  widow  of  James  IV.,  and 
thus  related  both  to  Elizabeth  and  to  herself.  Murray 
and  his  party  among  the  nobility  were  opposed  to  this  mar- 
riage, and  revolted  ;  but.  although  she  succeeded  in  sup- 
pressing the  revolution,  a  sore  disappointment  overtook 
her.  Darnley  was  profligate  and  jealous,  weak  and  treach- 
erous. On  Mar.  9.  1566,  he  burst  with  Ruthven,  Morton, 
and  others  into  her  chamber,  dragged  Rizzio,  an  Italian 
adventurer  who  had  become  her  councillor  after  the  breach 
with  Murray,  out  into  the  corridor,  and  stabbed  him.  The 
horror  of  this  night  Mary  never  forgot  or  forgave;  the  son 
she  bore  three  months  afterwards  (June  191,  James  VI.  of 
Scotland  and  James  I.  of  England,  could  never  see  a 
drawn  sword  without  trembling.  She  detached  Darnley 
from  the  other  conspirators,  flcil  with  him  to  Dunbar,  be- 
came reconciled  with  Murray,  entered  into  an  intimate  al- 
liance with  the  earl  of  Bothwell.  and  thus  strengthened 
began  to  persecute  the  murderers  of  Rizzio  without  mercy. 
On  Feb.  0,  1567,  the  house  in  which  Darnley  lay  sick  was 
blown  up  by  gunpowder,  and  his  mangled  corpse  was 
found  at  a  distance.  Bothwell'a  connection  with  this 
murder  was  apparent;  his  trial  was  a  mere  mockery;  and 
when  Mary  married  him,  three  months  after  the  death  of 
her  husband  (May  15).  a  general  rising  took  place.  In 
the  battle  of  Carbcrry  Hill  (June  15)  Bothwoll  was  defeated 
and  fled,  and  Mary  was  confined  in  Lochlcven  Castlo  and 
compelled  to  abdicate.  She  escaped,  however,  from  Boch- 
levcn  May  2,  1568,  and  rallied  a  new  force,  but  was  de- 
feated at  BangHidc  May  13.  and  fled  to  Englan-l.  Here 
she  was  immediately  imprisoned — first  at  Carlisle,  aftor- 
wards  in  different  other  places,  and  at  last  in  Fotheringay 
Castle.  After  several  years'  imprisonment  she  was  tried 
on  a  charge  of  complicity  in  connpiracies  against  the  life 
of  Elizabeth,  and  on  Oct.  25,  15S(1,  a  sentence  of  death  was 
pronouncerl  against  her.  On  Feb.  1,  15H7,  KHzabeth  signed 
the  warrant  of  execution,  and  the  next  day  Mary  (jueen 
of  Scots  was  beheaded.  She  was  buried  at  Peterborough, 
whenec  in  1612  she  was  removed  to  Henry  VII. 's  chapel 
at  Westminster.  That  her  life  was  not  one  of  unmingled 
innocence  and  virtue  is  abundantly  evident,  but  the  exact 
nicaHuro  of  her  guilt  or  the  exact  cjcgrcc  of  her  complicity 
in  the  crimes  committed  for  her  sake  and  in  her  name 


has  not  been  made  out.  And  stiM  more  obscure  and  en- 
tangled seem  those  ideas  and  passions  from  which  such 
guilt  sprung.  There  are  two  brilliant  dramatical  delin- 
eations of  her  character  by  Schiller  and  by  Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson.  and  among  the  numerous  jirose  works  relating 
to  her  history  the  most  interesting  is  perhaps  Labanolf 
de  Rostov's  Lett  res,  Instructions  et  Memoirca  de  Marie 
Siuart  (7  vols.,  1844).  Clemens  Petersen. 

IVIa'ryland,  one  of  the  centra!  Atlantic  States,  one  of 
the  original  thirteen,  lying  between  the  parallels  of  37°  53' 
and  30°  44'  N.  lat..  and  the  meridians  of  75°  2'  and  79° 
30'  W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Pennsylvania,  from  which  the  conventional  line  of  the  par- 
allel of  39°  44'  divides  it,  and  by  the  southern  line  of  Del- 
aware, which  forms  the  boundary  of  a  part  of  the  Eastern 
Shore ;  on  the  E.  by  Delaware  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  on 
the  S.,  S.  W.,  and  W.  by  the  Potomac  River  and  its  estu- 
ary, which  separate  it  from  Virginia  and  West  Virginia; 
and  on  the  N.  W.  by  West  Virginia.     Its  extreme  length 
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from  E.  to  W.,  along  its  northern  boundary,  is  198  miles, 
and  its  width  varies  with  the  course  uf  the  Potomac  River, 
from  3  or  4  miles  at  the  narrowest  portion  to  120  at  the 
widest.  Its  area  is  usually  stated  at  11,124  square  miles, 
or  7,119.360  acres,  but  this  does  not  include  the  waters  or 
smaller  islands  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  there  is  an  un- 
settled boundary  question  between  Maryland  and  Virginia 
which  includes  the  title  to  numerous  water-lots  and  some 
islands  in  the  lower  Potomac  River;  a  joint  commission 
has  been  in  session  at  intervals  for  several  years  past,  but 
the  commissioners  have  been  unable  to  agree  on  any  bound- 
ary-line. The  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland — /.  c.  E.  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay — is  divided  from  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia 
by  a  line  running  due  E.  from  the  mouth  of  Pocomoke 
River  to  the  Atlantic. 

Face  of  the  Country. — The  Eastern  Shore — under  which 
name  is  included  the  territory  lying  between  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  bays  and  the  Atlantic,  and  comprising  also 
the  greater  part  of  the  State  of  Delaware — is  mostly  level, 
and  in  portions  low  and  swampy.  Toward  the  neck  of  the 
peninsula  at  the  N.  it  is  more  rocky  and  broken.  The 
Western  Shore,  lying  between  the  Potomac  River  and  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  witlj  its  principal  affluent,  the  Sus(|ue- 
hanna,  is,  as  far  N.  as  the  Great  Falls  of  the  I*c)tomac,  level 
and  sandy,  and  in  some  places  marshy;  above  that  point 
it  rises  in  terraces,  and  soon  in  broken  and  rugged  lulls; 
anil  in  the  region  above  Roekville,  especially  toward  the 
N.  W'.,  it  is  decidedly  mountainous;  the  Blue  Ridge,  Laurel 
Ridge,  and  the  other  main  ranges  of  the  Allcghanics,  five 
or  six  in  number,  pass  through  the  narrow  N.  W.  portion 
of  the  State.  Washington  co.,  lying  between  South  Moun- 
tain and  Tuscarora  Mountain,  is  a  ]»art  of  the  Cumberland 
Valley,  and  abounds  in  beautiful  scenery,  while  its  soil  is 
very  rich  and  productive.  The  mountains  in  the  extreme 
W.  of  the  State,  in  Garrett  co.,  are  the  highest,  but  none 
of  them  excee<l  2500  feet  in  height. 

Cnnxl,  fiat/n,  /iirrrs,  Ln fit's,  etc. — The  Atlantic  coast  proper 
is  only  33  miles  in  extent,  and  has  no  good  harbors;  but 
Cliesajicake  Bay,  which  extends  in  a  northerly  direction 
almost  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State,  furnishes  a 
coast-lino  of  more  than  500  miles;  the  Potomac  is  navi- 
gable for  about  125  miles  on  the  western  line  of  the  State, 
and  several  of  the  other  rivtns  are  na\igable  for  a  consider- 
able porii(m  of  their  length.  Chesapeake  Bay  is  navigable 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  has' numerous  excellent 
harbors.  The  State  is  therefore  admirably  situated  for 
cnnduc-ting  an  extensive  conunerce.  The  principal  river 
of  the  State  is  the  Potomac,  wliich  rises  in  tin-  mountains 
of  West  ^'irginia  and  flows  N.  !•'.,  K.,  and  S.  K.  fur  a  dis- 
tance of  about  450  miles,  of  which  nearly  200  arc  navi- 
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Rfiblo.  Tho  lowor  portion  of  tho  river  below  Alcxnndria 
iH  ratiier  at)  t'ftiiary  tliiiri  ii  rivur,  bcinj;  for  iii'iit  of  itn  tl'in- 
tiiniM)  of  Krf'iil,  hrciuKh,  itinl  its  nhoi<;M  hi  tlnit  hi-'f(ion  uro 
moHtly  low  mill  inarHhy.  Tho  other  rivtTM  of  Ihu  Stuto 
arc — on  thn  Wchtorn  Shoru,  tlio  Wicomico,  I'lituxciit,  South, 
Severn,  Piitit|»>'<Mi,  UukIi,  nnil  Sumjin-lmnnii ;  on  thn  Kahtcrn 
Siiore,  the  I'ni'onHjki-,  Manokin,  Naiitieoke,  Ciiopdink,  St. 
MichaerH,  Wyo,  ('ho.>*tcr,  SiiJ^HafriiM,  KIk.  Many  of  these 
arc  ratiicr  hayn,  oovoh,  or  entuarieH,  mittini;  up  from  ('hef^it- 
poako  liay,  than  rivcrH  proper,  eHpecially  in  the  lower  part 
of  their  courHeH.  To  tliiH  ehiH^  ilIho  belong  the  Hoealleil 
FiMhin^,  llftni^a,  iin<l  HiKl^'tn  riw-rH.  ChiiKMiteaKue  Ibiy, 
Sinepuxent  May,  and  St.  Martin'H  Hay  are  Moumln  lyin^  be- 
tween the  Kaj-tern  Shore  and  the  ichuul  reefH  and  barrier8 
which  receive  tlie  Atlantie  Hnrf.  Poeonioke  Sound,  Tan- 
gier Sound,  anti  Kastern  Hay  are  portionH  of  ChL-Hapcako 
Bay.  There  are  nuiinToiis  iMhiiidn  in  tin-  bay.  the  lar^ent 
of  whieh  are  Kent,  lIIoodworth'Hj  IluUand'f*,  Sniith'H,  Tan- 
gier, Halfnioon,  and  AHsateaj^ue. 

(ii-olnijii. — The  Kastern  Shore  as  far  X.  n»  the  C'hoptank 
River,  and  St.  .Maiyn  and  Caherl  coh.  on  the  Wej'tern 
Shore,  are  wholly  alluvial;  the  Kaistern  Shore  between  (he 
t'hoptank  and  the  Klk  Uivor,  and  CharleH,  I*rinee  (Jeor^e, 
and  ,'\nn  Arundel  eo^.  on  the  Western  Shore,  are  Tertiary, 
mainly  Pleistocene  and  Miocene,  with  Home  arj;illaeeou8 
clays  and  slatoH  of  earlier  <bite ;  a  narrow  belt  of  the  Cre- 
taceous formation  runs  south-westci  ly  from  New  Jersey  to 
tho  Potomac.  Ileyond  the  ehaik  is  a  broad  belt  of  Eozoic 
rookfl,  containing  veins  of  copper,  specular  iron  ore,  chrome 
iron  orcfl.  Throujjh  the  midille  of  this  Eo/.oic  belt  is  a 
narrow  strip  of  Trias,  tlic  Middle  Secondary  red  sandstimo, 
which  traverses  the  eastern  part  of  Frederick  eo.  It  con- 
tains the  beautiful  breccia  of  whieh  tho  pillars  of  tho  (dd 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington  were  made,  Tho 
metamovphii^  rocks  are  succeeded  by  tho  Silurian  forma- 
tion—  Pots(him  sandstones,  Trent<m  limestones,  etc. — 
which  in  turn  give  place  to  the  Devonian  red  ehales  and 
sandstones,  which  in  the  extreme  N.  W.  are  overbiiil  by 
the  coal-measures,  and  sonic  id'  the  best  of  the  bituminous 
coal  whieh  finds  its  way  to  a  market  at  Baltimore  is  mined 
in  this  portion  of  the  State. 

Minrj-iilutfij. — As  wo  Inivo  already  implied,  copper,  hto- 
matitie  iron,  chrome  iron,  and  other  ores,  including  galena, 
manganese,  and  barytes.  are  found  in  tlie  'I'riassic  region 
in  the  centre  of  the  State  ;  bituminous  coal  in  great  quan- 
tities in  the  N.  W. ;  bog-iron  ores  in  the  K. ;  jjreecia  and 
other  marbles  and  building  limestones  and  sandstones  in 


tho  central  portion  of  tho  Btato.  There  are  also  marlff, 
magnenia.  hnner^tonc.  and  traces  of  gold,  Dickcl,  and  co> 
bait  have  been  'iiHcovorud. 

Ziioiof/i/.-'l'or  tlio  inoHt  part,  tho  qiiadrupedii  are  thofo 
of  tho  Atlantie  eoait ;  foi,  raccoon,  and  opofwum  are  not 
uncommon,  and  bearn  arc  found  in  the  wectern  connlieH; 
a  few  deer  are  left  in  (hi:  fnountain^,  and  rimaller  game  in 
abundant,  but  the  niont  chara*'tcrif«tic  of  ihc  fauna  of 
Maryland  are  its  blrdH,  fishcx,  and  molliifks.  The  Ilaltimoro 
oriole  in  one  of  the  mo^t  brilliant-hued  of  Mong-birdr<;  tho 
rice-bird  (the  Xorthern  bobolink)  and  many  other  of  the 
fincheH  and  tanagerH  have  their  liomeN  for  at  IcaKt  u  part  of 
the  year  in  Maryland.  The  number  of  Hpecie«  of  wild- 
dueks,  brant,  and  teal  found  in  Its  bayH  und  cf^tuarics  in 
very  large,  and  pigeons,  parlridgen,  r<nipc,  quail,  etc.  aro 
foun<l  in  the  castt^rn  part  of  the  State  in  ImmcnHe  num- 
bern.  Fish  are  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality;  tho 
oysters  of  Chesapeake  Hay  have  the  higlicft  reputation 
both  for  Hi/.e  ami  flavor,  and  the  variouH  departmentf>  of 
tho  oyntcr-trade  furnish  employment  to  many  thousands 
of  persons.  The  interests  at  stake  arc  (*o  largo  as  to  bo 
the  subject  of  frequent  and  solicitous  legislation. 

Soil  and  Wfj^t'ition. — Among  the  forest  trees,  the  gum, 
cyprcHH,  cedar,  juniper,  dogwood,  magnolia,  holly,  elm, 
cherry,  locust,  persimmon,  beech,  pyeamore,  poplar.  8ansa- 
fras,  red  maple,  etc.  are  moj-t  abundant  in  the  lowlands, 
while  several  species  of  oak,  maple,  walnut,  hickory,  ash, 
birch,  eheftnut.  pine,  and  spruce  are  found  in  large  forests 
in  tho  mountainoua  districts.  Tho  soil  in  tho  eastern  part 
of  the  State  is  a  light  .-andy  loam,  easily  tilled,  and  with  a 
gorxl  supply  of  fertilizers  yielding  good  cropn.  It  is  well 
adapted  to  jieach-culture  and  to  market-garden  prorluctH. 
Marylanrl.  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey  furnish  nearly  ninc- 
tcnliis  of  the  peach-cr<ip  of  the  Atlantie  coast.  The  soil 
of  tho  valleys  of  the  middle  and  northern  counties  is  very 
rich  and  fertile,  and  yields  immense  crops  of  tobacco,  wheat, 
and  Indian  corn.  The  mountain-slopes  are  clothccl  with 
forest  trees,  and  some  of  them  hardly  repay  cultivation. 

Ciiiiifitc.  —  The  climate  of  Maryland,  as  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  its  situation,  is  equable,  removed  alike  from 
the  intense  cold  of  the  North  and  the  protracted  heat  of 
the  South.  It  is  generally  healthy,  except  along  the  low 
and  marshy  lands  which  border  the  bay  and  the  lower  Po- 
tomac, where  miasmatic  influences  arc  prevalent,  and  con- 
gestive, bili'ius.  intermitlent,  and  remittent  fevers  occur. 
The  following  table  gives  the  means  and  extremes  of  tem- 
perature, rainfall,  etc.  in  different  parts  of  the  State: 
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35'    W.;    cic- 

VKtlon,    

fccL 

2i'  «•. ;   cl<s 

77"  r  W. :    clcv». 

Ion.     7T»     a- 

v.tlon.    

tloD,  106.96  rut. 

U .,  elevation. 

reel. 

fceL 

reel. 

I.  Tempa-ntiire  : 

.\vcraffe  Mionn  temperature  of  year. 

54°  G4' 

B2.3° 

54.6° 

51.7° 

54.18° 

51.2° 

9r.°  5' 

94° 

96° 

101° 

104° 

2° 
9405' 
48.2° 

12° 
49.8° 

10° 
86° 
52..r' 

—  70 
89° 
50.9° 

—  70 
108° 
52.8 

—  8° 

112° 

—  48.6 

Average  mean  tcmperaturcof spring 

Mnximurn               "           "           " 

89° 

92° 

84° 

8.t° 

925° 

Mihimuni                 "            **            " 

5° 

10° 

ISO 

1.')° 

4° 

2° 

Raune  of  temperature  in  sprine.... 

R4° 

82° 

69° 

6,8° 

88° 

80° 

Averaiiemcan  temperature  of  nuuimer 

7C.:!° 

73° 

76.2° 

74.2° 

77.2° 

74.9° 

Mnximiiiu                "            "            " 

96.5" 

94° 

96° 

96° 

101° 

104° 

Miniiuuin                 "            "            '* 

49° 

62° 

54° 

50° 

46..5° 

8.1° 

Rantje  of  teinperaturo  In  summer.. 

47..';° 

42° 

42° 

46° 

54..'-.° 

51° 

Average  me:ni  tciupcraturcof  autumn 

47.2° 

51.1° 

58° 

52..";° 

55.4° 

.52° 

Maxiinmn                "            "            " 

9:i° 

88° 

90° 

86° 

92.5° 

86° 

Minimum                 "            "            " 

17° 

24° 

32° 

24° 

14° 

22° 

Range  of  temperature  in  autumn.. 

7C° 

64° 

68° 

62° 

78..'.° 

64° 

Avcraiic  mean  temperature  of  wintt 

r,. 

3:1.6° 

3.-1.4° 

31.9° 

29.3° 

31  2° 

28.8° 

Maximum               '*            "           " 

62° 

64° 

60° 

60° 

64  .i° 

52° 

Minlruum                 "            "            " 

00 

12° 

10° 

—  8° 

00° 

52° 

50° 

63° 

57.5° 

440 

II.  RalnMI: 

Toriil  ruinfiill  fttr  year 

48.11 
12.10 
l;i.33 
10.9.5 
11.73 

45.36 
12.22 
9.18 
12.03 
14.93 

44.59 
lO.M 
13.93 
10.78 
9.85 

4.1.84 
6..'.0 
12.25 
14.95 
10.14 

46.16 
11.43 
12.76 
11.06 
10.91 

51.12 
14.19 
11.37 
15.62 
9.94 

III.  Bitrnmctn'raf  Oiaufjes : 

,'!0.0.'i7 
2<).994 
30.029 
30.101 
30.105 



29.9S7 
30.024 
30.093 
30.107 

IV.    Mind-Currents: 

Prevalent  winds  for  yenr 

N.\V..N.E., 
S.  W..  and  calm. 

N.W.,S.,N.E.,N. 

N.  W..  N.  E., 
and  S.  E. 



N.  W.,  S.,  N.  E. 

"             "       "  sununer 

N.  E.,  8.  E,  N., 
nnd  W. 

\      

S.,  N.  W.,  S.  W. 

"             *'       "  Autumn 

N.  W.,  W.,  N., 
nnd  calm. 

}      



N.  W.,  S.,  W. 

"             "       "  winter 

N.  W.,  \V..  N.. 
ealm,  and  N.  E. 

1      

N.  W.,  calm, 

S..  N. 
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MARYLAND. 


The  average  mean  temperature  in  the  mountainous  por- 
tions  of  Garrett  co.  in  the   extreme  W.  of  the  State  is 

Afjricnftnml  Prorinctiou^. — In  1S70.  4,512,579  acres,  out 
of  the  7.119,3(»()  acres  whieh  constitute  the  lanii-area  of 
the  State,  were  in  farms,  and  of  this  2,914,007  acres 
were  under  cultivation  and  improvement,  while  1,598,572 
were  not  in  cultivation.  The  value  of  these  farms  was 
$170,369,fiS4,  and  of  farmin,?  implements,  $5,2GS.67G.  The 
value  of  all  farm  productions  for  the  year  1S69-70  was 
$35,343,927;  of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter, 
$4,621,418  :  of  home  manufactures,  $63,608  ;  of  forest  prod- 
ucts, $613,209;  of  market-garden  products.  $1,039,782;  of 
orchard  products,  $1,319,405;  of  wages  paid  to  farm-labor- 
ers, $8,560,367.  The  wheat-crop  of  Maryland  that  year 
was  5,774,503  bushels ;  rye,  307,089  bushels ;  Indian  corn. 
11,701,817  bushels;  oats."  3.221,643  bushels;  barley.  11,315 
bushels;  buckwheat,  77.867  bushels.  The  amount  of  flax 
raised  in  the  State  was  30,760  pounds;  of  wool,  435,213 
pounds;  of  hay,  223.119  tons;  of  hops,  2800  pounds;  of 
tobacco.  15, 785,339  pounds  ;  of  maple-sugar,  70,464  pounds; 
of  maple-syrup,  374  gallons;  of  sorghum-syrup,  28.563 
gallons;  of  Irish  potatoes,  1,632,205  bushels;  of  sweet 
potatoes,  218,706  bushels;  of  peas  and  beans.  57,556 
bushels;  of  beeswax,  3439  pounds;  of  honey,  118,938 
pounds;  of  domestic  wine,  11,583  gallons;  of  cloverseed, 
35,040  bushels;  of  flaxseed,  1541  bushels;  of  grass-seed, 
2609  bushels.  In  1870  the  value  of  all  live-stock  was 
$18,433,698  ;  the  number  of  horses  was  102,216  ;  the  num- 
ber of  mules  and  asses,  9830;  of  milch  cows,  94.794;  of 
working  oxen,  22.491;  of  other  cattle,  98.074;  of  sheep, 
129,967 ;  of  swine,  257.893.  We  have  the  estimates  of  the 
agricultural  department  of  these  crops  and  products  at  a 
later  date.  According  to  that  authority,  the  crop  of  wheat 
in  1873  was  5,262.000  bushels,  and  its  value  $8,103,480; 
of  rye,  309,000  bushels,  and  its  value  $247,200  ;  of  Indian 
corn.  10,451.000  bushels,  and  its  value  $7,106,680;  of  oats. 
2.798.000  bushels,  and  its  value  ?],231,120;  of  barley, 
10,600  bushels,  and  its  value  $9010;  of  buckwheat.  60.000 
bushels,  and  its  value  $45,000  ;  of  Irish  potatoes.  1.336,000 
bushels,  and  its  value  $935,200;  of  hay.  169,400  tons,  and 
its  value  $3,218,600;  of  tobacco.  19,300.000  pounds,  and 
its  value  $1,486,100.  Total  value  of  the  above  crops, 
$22,382,300.  The  number  of  horses  was  104.500;  of 
mules  and  asses,  10,700;  of  milch  cows.  96,900;  of  oxen 
and  other  cattle.  125,600:  of  sheep,  133,200;  of  swine, 
256,200.  The  value  of  all  live-stock  was  estimated  at 
$18,461,733. 

Maiiufffctures. — In  1870.  Maryland  had,  according  to  the 
census  report,  5812  manufacturing  establishments,  employ- 
ing motive-power  equal  to  32,422  horse-power,  furnishing 
employment  to  44.860  hands,  of  whom  34,061  were  men, 
8278  women,  and  2521  children.  The  capital  invested  was 
$36,438,729  ;  the  wages  paid.  $12,682,817  ;  the  raw  material 
used,  $46,897,032;  and  the  annual  product,  $76,593,613. 
The  most  important  branches  of  manufacture  are  the  re- 
fining of  molasses  and  sugar,  of  which  the  reported  pro- 
duction in  1870  was  $7,007,857  ;  next,  clothing,  annual  prod- 
uct $5,970,713  :  cotton  goods,  $4,852,808  ;  flouring-mill  prod- 
ucts, $3,772,630  :  the  various  branches  of  the  iron  manu- 
facture, $6,644,395:  boots  and  shoes.  $1,997,768:  tin,  cop- 
per, and  sheet-iron  ware,  $1.654,009 ;  tobacco  and  cigars, 
:rl,762,748:  fruits  and  vegetables  canned,  $1,587,230;  oys- 
ters and  fish  canned,  $1,418,200  ;  bread  and  bakery  products, 
$1,220,399;  leather  tanned  and  curried,  $1,888,696;  furni- 
ture, $1,399,488;  lumber  sawed  and  planed,  $1,636,580; 
malt  and  distilled  liquors,  $1,555,004  ;  printing  and  pub- 
lishing, $1,561,449;  brick,  $1,191,545 ;  copper  milled  and 
smelted,  $1,016,500.     None  of  the   other  industries  were 


reported  as  aggregating  $1,000,000  of  annual  product, 
though  several  approached  it  very  closely.  The  value  of 
the  oysters  and  other  fish  canned  was  either  greatly  under- 
stated in  the  census  or  has  rapidly  increased  since.  It  was 
estimated  from  carefully  collected  data  in  1874  to  amount 
in  Baltimore  alone  to  over  $6,000,000.  The  ])reparation  of 
canned  fruits  has  also  greatly  increased,  and  now  amounts 
to  more  than  $5,000,000.  The  very  large  importations  of 
coffee  into  Baltimore  have  made  the  preparation  of  coffee 
and  coffee-essence  a  large  branch  of  industry. 

/Railroads, — In  Jan.,  1875.  there  were  1825.29  miles  of 
railroad  in  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  cost  of  road,  equipment,  etc.  was  $57,318,219.  The 
principal  roads  are — the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  one  of  the 
four  great  trunk-roads  across  the  Continent,  which,  includ- 
ing its  branches,  has  more  than  300  miles  of  track  in  the 
State  ;  the  Annapolis  and  Elk  Ridge  Railway.  21  miles  in 
length;  the  Philadelphia  Wilmington  and  Baltimore,  56 
of  whose  98  miles  are  within  the  State:  the  numerous 
branches  and  connections  of  the  Delaware  Railway  to  Rock 
Hall.  Queenstown,  Cambridge,  Oxford,  Crisfield,  Newtown, 
and  Snow  Hill;  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central; 
the  Northern  Central;  the  Frederick  and  Pennsylvania 
line;  the  Cumberland  and  Pennsylvania  R.  R. ;  the  West- 
ern Maryland  and  the  Southern  Maryland,  to  Port  Tobacco, 
etc.  Many  of  these  roads  are  mostly  sustained  by  local 
travel,  and  those  on  the  W.  have  for  the  most  part  a  direct 
connection  with  Baltimore.  The  railroad  system  of  Mary- 
land, except  the  merely  local  roads,  is  so  fully  connected 
with  that  of  other  States,  and  is  so  little  under  the  control 
of  the  State,  that  it  can  hardly  be  considered  separately. 
Even  its  great  trunk-road,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  has  80 
miles  of  its  course  between  Harper's  Ferry  and  Cumberland 
in  the  States  of  Virginia  and  AVest  Virginia,  and  continues 
its  course  in  the  latter  after  crossing  the  western  boundary 
of  Maryland. 

Finnnren. — The  sessions  of  the  legislature  of  Maryland 
being  biennial,  and  occurring  in  the  even  years,  the  latest 
report  of  the  finances  of  the  State  is  for  the  year  ending 
Oct.  1,  1S73.  The  receipts  into  the  treasury  for  the  year 
ending  at  that  date  were  $2,432,677.48;  the  balance  in  the 
treasury  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year  was  $339,171.10; 
making  a  total  of  $2,771,848.58.  The  disbursements  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Oct.  1,  1873.  were  $2,287,038.36.  leav- 
ing in  the  treasury  on  Oct.  1,  1873,  $484,810.22.  The  ag- 
gregate debt  of  the  State  for  which  interest  has  to  be  pro- 
vided was.  Oct.  1,  1873,  $10,741,215.60  ;  the  productive  as- 
sets of  the  State  at  the  same  date  were  $4,522,043.46, 
leaving  the  State  debt,  over  and  above  its  productive  assets, 
$6,219,172.14.  The  unproductive  assets  of  the  State  are 
estimated  worth  $21,608,694.51,  and  of  these  the  greater 
part  will  probably  become  interest-paying  and  productive 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  ;  so  that  the  credit  of  the  State 
is  sound.  Under  the  head  of  the  counties  we  have  given 
in  detail  the  valuation  of  the  State  in  1873.  The  amount 
of  the  tax-levy  of  that  year  was  $721,994.17.  Of  this  sum, 
$424,672.71  was  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  State. 

Commerce  of  Maryland. — (1)  Foreir/n  Cnmmerre. — There 
are  nominally  four  customs  districts  through  which  the  com- 
merce of  Maryland  is  conducted,  but  so  far  as  the  foreign 
commerce  is  concerned.  Baltimore  is  practically  its  only  piirt 
of  entry,  Annapolis  and  Georgetown.  D.  C,  im])orting  little 
or  nothing,  and  exporting  only  a  few  hundred  dollars'  worth 
per  year,  while  the  eastern  district  has  neither  imports  nor 
exports.  The  following  table  gives  the  imports,  domestic 
exports,  and  foreign  exports  for  1870.  and  for  the  years  end- 
ing June  30  and  Dec.  31,  1874,  and  the  shijiping  so  far  as 
ascertainable : 


Customs  Districts. 

Imports  for 

fear  ending 

June  30, 

18TO. 

Domestic 
exports  for 
year  ending 

June  30, 
1870. 

Foreign 
cxporti 
for  Tear 
ending 
June  30, 
1870. 

Imports  for 

Tear  ending 

June  SO, 

1874. 

nomeatlc 
exports  for 
year  ending 

June  30, 
1874. 

Foreign 
exports 
for  vear 
ending 
Juno  30, 
1874. 

Imports  for 

year  ending 

Dee.  31, 

1874. 

Domestic 

exports  for 

year  ending 

Dec.  31, 

1874. 

Foreign 
exports 
for  year 
coding 
Dee.  31, 
1874. 

Tonnage  of 
vessels 

owned  in  the 

district, 

1874. 

Annapolis 

R!6,62l',725 

$.5,560 
29,478,788 

1,903.67 
121,187.07 
19,176.91 
28,196.50 

170,464.15 

81 9,5  i  2,468 
1,062 

814,3.30,248 

8200,225 

829,302,138 

m 

$27,513,111 

i.'eio 

$179,598 

8137,274 

Eastern  district 

(Jeorgetown,  D.  C 

1,693 

$26,623,418 

'4,783 
829,489,131 

$19,513,530 

814,330,248 

8200,225 

829,302.311  827,514,721 

8179,.598 

$137,274 

There  were  entered  in  the  Baltimore  district  in  1870,  from 
foreign  countries,  355  American  vessels,  of  121.5S4  aggro- 
gate  tons  burden,  anci  employing  3982  men  and  boys  ;  nn<l 
345  foreign  vessels,  of  147,706  aggregate  tons  bunlcn,  and 
employing  5023  men  and  boys;  making  a  total  of  entries 
of  700  vessels,  of  272,290  tons  tonnage,  and  emjdoying  as 
crews  9005  men  and  br)ys.  During  the  same  year  there 
were  cleared  for  foreiijn  ports  256  Aiocrican  vessels,  id" 
91,652  aggregate  tons,  and  manneil  by  3U06  men  and  boys; 


and  348  foreign  vessels,  of  154.917  tons  burden,  and  cm- 
ploying  49S0  men  and  boys  ;  niakinira  total  of  clearances  of 
()04  vessels,  of  216,569  tons,  aiicl  inanncd  by  79S6  men  and 
boys,  and  a  total  of  entrances  and  clearances  u(  130J  ves- 
sels, with  a  tonnage  of  518,859  tons,  and  employing  as 
crews  16,991  men  and  boys. 

(2)     The    I).>meHt!r    auff  t'onnfirisr     r/'or/r.— This,    though 

vastly  larger  tlnin  the  foreign  eomnio'ce.  is  nnndi  Icsm  easily 
ascertained.     The  groat  articles  uf  domestic  cummcrcc  in 
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Maryland  aro  oyHtorH,  tukoii  in  iinmcnHo  quiintitioH  in 
('lirHtipoitku  liny,  iinil  of  wlii<;h  nnt  Icms  lliiin  1.(,<I00.1)«U 
biinluilH,  moMtIv  t'uniiud  or  bottled,  iiro  iiniiuiilly  Mlii|>|»L'<i, 
n)in«rHiMitiii«H"viLliHM)nVoiJi  Si:),()llii,()uiUo:<*.'0,lHtl),l)Uti,iiinl 
rci|iiii  in;;  iilxnit  lill.OUU.Dno  rari-<  iLiiniiiLlly  :  flour  un<l  K''"'"* 
of  wliirli  troiii  .S,:il)l),(IIIO  to  III  .IIUD.ODD  lMi.-<tiflH  nt  ^'liiiti  iukI 
from  I.Hin.ODII  to  1,:>OI),OOI)  tmrroJH  nl'  Hour  itn-  aiiiiiiully  ru- 
cuivtjil  iiikI  t<hi|ipu<l,  rcprcft^ntiiij;  u  viiliic  oT  .'<I7,0II().(HH1  to 
$2lt.lHMt,l)1MI  iiiiiiuiilty:  tobui'co.  of  vvliirh  rium  ll.tMll)  to 
6ri, 1)1)1)  lioj^i-lioiiiUiire  receivc'l  iiinl  Hhi|i|)(i|  iitiiiiiiilly  :  coflV-u, 
of  wliit^h  ovLT  .OOO.dltO  bii^TK  aru  rci'civi'tl  minuiilly.  ninl  nil 
iiiirts  uf  lliv  I'liinn  i«u|i|ilii;(l ;  HiiKur,  rcriiH'd  liir^t'ly  iit  tltv 
Stiitr,  iitui  of  wliirh  till*  rei-ciptH  in  1870  wi-rc  'JO.lUH  Iio^m- 
Iu'iuIm.  ri7,7l7  boxc.'*,  nnd  U.").I2I  \>mii*  nii'l  niiitrt;  iind  ino- 
lji^*f<(','<,  of  HJiit'li  iiljout  2  l.lUKt  li't;,'-*b»-!i.|-*  an-  rt*ri-iMi|  jinnu- 
iilly.  Tlio  cotton  riM-tiipt-t  are  from  iO.,.lillUto  K'O.Oim  bult^H. 
Coil),  nioHtly  from  MiM-yland  tM)al-niinr><.  in  Hhippucl  to  the 
extent  of  about  :t. DIM), OHO  ton^.  Wool,  liifk'tt.  leather,  pro. 
viHion^<,  ^uuno,  naval  .-tores,  iron,  vvliinky.  fiKli,  iiint  euniieil 
fruitH  —  in  wbicli  hi.tt  the  ."^tiite  is  prc-cniinriil  — aro  tlio 
other  artii'U'.s  wliicb  constitute  the  ciir^oeH  uf  the  vesHclM 
ami  frei;^ht-ears  wlncli  are  the  earrierr*  of  tliin  vant  lUuiu'Ktic 
eommeri'o.  For  the  year  ending -'""t"  'MK  187-1,  tlie  number 
of  steamers  eni;aj;ed  in  the  ei)awtwif<o  traile  whieh  » (i/*i></ 
the  poits  of  tho  tour  customrt  (ii.Htriets  mimed  abovn  wum 
H)(;(.  of  iin  u/;nre;iate  tonnacc  of  l.JSH.UJ.S  tons,  an>l  em- 
ployinjif  -|;{.2-'jU  men  and  boys;  the  number  of  nailing  veH- 
Belrt  entered  was  -411,  of  an  aggregate  ttmnago  of  K|..'{2U, 
antl  employing  2U5  men  and  bf)y8.  The  rfrtininrcH  of  ves- 
Bulij  in  the  domestic  and  cuai^ting  trade  fur  tlio  naam  year 


wore — HlcumerK  2040,  I,d07,l'12  tonii,  crown  40,1^2;  Mnd 
failing  vvMHclHltTH,  71.2K.'!  toni(,ercwH  2lfH  ;  making  n  grand 
total  of  entraneuH  and  cduurancL*i<,  'I7H1  \ii»nv\n,  ot  '.i,'.H}H,HKi 
tons  bnrdtrn,  and  manned  by  1)1,170  men. 

//«/;(/.«.  — On  Nov.  1,  IM7I,  there  wero  'A'.i  national  bankn 
in  the  State,  id'  vvhiidi  'Z  weru  eli>Hed  ur  uloNing.  'i'liu  'M  in 
operation  had  an  aggregate  irapital  of  ]^1.'»,71>I),2m:>  ;  (heir 
bonilM on  deposit  amountert  lo.iC10,:{'J|,2^l) ;  Iheeireiilution  i". 
Hued.to.^1  (,2;ili,H.'>0;  the  einulalion  redeemed,  to  ?^t,y.>  I, .OL'.".; 
and  the  eireulation  outxtanding.  to  ^'.»,:iHl',::27.  On  .Jun.  I, 
IK7:'>,  there  were  also  !.'»  .<lale  bunk*',  having  an  uggregiitu 
eajiital  or.S:t,70-l,.'>IMI,  and  6  mivingH  bank)*,  the  aggregate  du- 
poMitM  in  twr>  of  which  amounted  to  $I7,lMM,UUH.27.  There 
were  aUo  2'Z  private  banking  lioup*eH,  all  in  Maltimore. 

JuHnnMirr. — On  Jan.  I,  IH7.'{,  there  were  in  the  f^liilc  It* 
fire  anil  nntrine  insurance  companies,  chartered  by  the  Stalo 
between  the  yearH  I71>1  and  1H72;  their  uggreguto  cupitui 
wai4  $2.h:{j,702;  their  total  uHKets,  $:i,22n,lWM),  of  which 
$l,4.>l,li:U  wan  reserve;  their  total  liabililien,  #1,070, 2U7, 
of  which  $'J77,y;'l  wan  clasj^ed  as  reserve  liabilities;  their 
HurpluH  as  regarded  poliey-holrlcrs,  $-l,l.'iO,.'ifI.'t ;  and  tlio 
net  Hurplns  of  capital,  $Ua6,li:*2.  Their  total  ineomo  for 
the  year  had  been  $1.2:iU,IK0;  their  total  expenditures, 
$1.01)0. ;;|.l  ;  the  net  risks  outstanding. $i;tl,l.'(7,o;iy.  There 
wcr<'  at  tlie  Kame  time  only  two  lilc  insiirani-c  companiex 
chartered  by  Maryland.  These  had  a  capital  of  $200,000  ; 
t<Hal  assets,  $7U8,64:i ;  total  liabilitien,  ^530,185;  HurpIuM 
as  regarded  policy-holders.  $2li2,3o8.  The  total  income  of 
tho  year  was  $22.'), 277;  the  total  expenditures.  5^M7,47U; 
tho  excess  of  income  over  cxjienditures,  $77,7U8. 
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jtar. 

Touil 

poi.iila- 

tlou. 

Ualo. 

Fcnia[(?. 

WhKc. 

Prcc 
colored. 

SUvo. 

NlUrc. 

ForclgD. 

1 

•Si 
(31 

or  Khooi 

year.. 

Ofmlliurr 
•fC.  IX-4S 

Of  YOUOg 

M«.  21  Jrmn 

KDd  over. 

Um^m. 

1790 

18(H) 
181(1 
1820 
183(1 
184(1 
1850 
18IW 
1870 

319.72S 
34l..')48 
.■|ao..'i4li 
107,3,'iO 
147,010 
17(1,019 
.')83,o:i4 
(187,049 
780,894 

*107,2.')4 
•110  6.10 
•120,220 
20li,ar,2 
22.'>,(i88 
234,0.19 
297,471  ■ 
340,898 
384,984 

«101..39.'i 
•10.1,(;7G 
•114.897 
200,488 
221,:«2 
2:W,9(;0 
28.1.1198 
34(;,1.11 
395,910 

208.649 
216.32(i 
2:11.117 
260,223 
291,108 
318,204 
417,943 
.11.1,918 
60.1,497 

8.043 

19,.187 
.33.927 
39,730 
.12,938 
62.078 
74,723 
83,942 
17.1.:!9I 

103,030 
lO.I.GIi.'i 
111. ,102 
107.397 
102.994 
89.737 
90.368 
87,189 
Ndlip. 

28.74 
30.70 
31.20 
:i6.M 
40.19 
42.2.1 
52.41 
61.76 
70.20 

06.82 
11.42 
07.04 
09.74 
05.14 
24.04 
17.84 
18.67 

•I07.H2 

•111.029 

212,393 

248,219 

276,120 

114,91.1 
130,8.13 
144,695 

137.932 
160,595 
184,742 

!!!!!!!!! 



.131.476 
609..120 
697,482 

.11.209 
77,.129 
83,412 
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All  denominations 

1420 

1389 

499,770 

812,038,650 

140,097 

757,200 

$13,874,100 

Hiipii^ts  (regular! 

59 

S8 

12,025 

87,100 

1 

54 

54 

SI 

« 

7,773 

39,000 

127,000 

44 

6764 

45,396 

lUipI  is!  s  (others),  Meu- 

nouilcs.  Tunkers,  A 

oilier  minor  Baptist 

dcnominalions 

38 

34 

8,705 

62,500 

40 

30 

31 

7 

4,127 

20,000 

80,000 

Christian   Connection 

(including     "Disei- 

1 

5 

1,850 
400 

28,000 
40,000 

1 

- 

6 

n 

9.10 

4,.500 

35..100 

Congregniionalists 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

I 

190 

1,000 

48.000 

3 

215 

11f 

111 

61  480 

1,594,800 
45.500 

131 

riK 

113 

1 

16,442 

80,000 

1,825,000 

13,967 

340,020 

ICvangeliciil  Assoclat'n 

3 

3 

1.000 

4 

4 

3 

1 

812 

4,000 

.10,000 

?■' 

•'1 

7.440 

151,700 

6.10.000 

87.5.100 

3,220,6.50 

1 

23 

V" 

4,650 

16.000 

1110.0(10 

20 

5 

4 

2.750 
40,915 
231  530 

5 

5 

4  000 

700  000 

88 
771 

84 
757 

1 

3 

9li 
813 

91 
793 

71 
430 

13 
367 

14,882 
67  850 

68,000 
340,000 

920,(Hlfl 
4,127,000 

7'>S 

63,620 

173,260 

New     Jerusalem    Ch. 

(Swedenborsians).... 

a 

3 

900 

27,000 

3 

3 

3 

400 

2.000 

28,000 

77 

77 

32,415 
19,980 

1,279,.W0 
.162.1.10 

5 

107 

122 

124 

l"* 

15.873 
4,123 

64  000 

1,7.13,100 

Ri'loruicd  Hierman)... 

i 

42 

3 

.54 

48 

31 

2 

21,000 

6.31.500 

Ktunan  Catholics 

103 

103 

62,525 

2,836,800 

2 

1.19 

159 

212 

85,000 

3,100,000 

Unitevl  Rrcthrcn  Kler- 

nmn  Methodists) 

36 

.-M 

12,100 

2.33,.10O 

1 

40 

S7 

21 

1,.100 

6,.100 

24.1,000 

rnivcrsnlists 

2 

2 

1,000 

32,500 

2 

2 

2 

2.10 

1,000 

36,000 

4 

4 

1,.100 

4 

4 

3 

275 

1.200 

18.000 

There  were  also  reportcii  in  1870,  1  Moravian  church,  with 
500  sittiniis  and  $4,100  of  church  property  ;  1  Reformed 
(Ihiti-hl.  with  1  church  eilifice.  fiOO  sittinj-s.  and$I.'>.000 
ciuircli  prnpcrtv  :  and  1  I'nitarinn  cnngrcgntion  ( in  lialti- 
niiMc),  with  1  church  edifice.  800  sittin];.i,  nnd  $160,000  of 
chorch  prfiperty.     AVe  believe  these  all  .<till  cxi.-^t. 

Kilmaiioii. — A  ehincc  at  the  piipulaticn  table  shows  that 
till"   number  of  persons  of  scliool  age  (3  to  20  years)  in 
Maryland  in  1.S70  was  27li.l20.     Of  these.  130.324,  or  nl- 
^  *  Whites  ODly, 


most  onc-hnlf,  were  in  attendance  upon  the  public  schools 
of  the  State  in  187.'!.  The  following  arc  the  statistics  of 
the  public  schools  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  1,  1873,  as  re- 
jiortcd  bv  the  State  superintendent :  Number  of  ."Jchools  in 
the  .state.  1742.  of  which  123  were  in  Baltimore  City  ;  num- 
ber of  different  pupils,  130.324.  of  which  40. l."*:!  were  in 
ihe  llalliinore  schools:  highest  number  enrolled  in  one 
term.  99.2.18,  of  which  28,329  were  in  liallimore:  average 
daily  attendance,  G0.817 — 22,181  in  the  city;  number  of 
teachers,  2555— city,  62-1 ;  number  of  months  schools  were 
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open  in  the  city»  10;  in  the  country,  9^;  average  of  the 
State,  9J^  months;  amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries  in 
the  city.  $.'iSS.9S4.77 ;  in  the  counties,  $500,491.70;  total 
for  city  and  counties,  $889,476.47;  amount  paid  for  build- 
ino;,  furnishing,  and  repairing  school-houses.  $197,487.10  ; 
amount  paid  for  books  and  stationery,  $69,526.29,*  amount 

I.  Literary  Inatitutiona. 


paid  for  colored  schools,  $69,577.18  ;  total  expenditure  for 
public  schools  in  the  State,  $l,;i54,066.71,  of  which 
$540,487.67  was  expended  in  Baltimore.  The  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  the  State  presented  the  following 
statistics  for  the  year  1873  : 


InsUtuHona. 

1 
1 

o 

1 

LocatioD. 

S  a 

Students. 

Value  of 

buildiDga, 

grounds.eto. 

Amount  of 

endow- 
ment, etc. 

Income  from 

productive 

funds. 

Income  from 
all  other 
sources. 

VolumcB 
library. 

Colfeges  : 
Frederick  College 

1797 
1853 
1,S53 
1808 
1867 
1848 
1789 
1783 
1867 
1849 

3 
10 
14 
26 
22 
11 
9 
3 
11 
10 

100 

"iii 

105 

"■72 

"ie 

23 

120 
101 
27 
185 
68 
23 
72 
88 

515,000 

S800 
500 



$2,000 

2,500 
20,000 
9,000 
8,000 
6,500 
4,060 
4,500 
1,000 
3.000 
4,350 

Loyola  College     

Mt.  St.  Clement's  College... 

Mt.  St.  Mary's  College 

Rock  Hill  College 

Emmittsljurg 

32,000 

St.  Charles'  College 

Near  Ellioott  City. 

200,000 

'3.3,006 
60,000 

25,000 

Western  Maryland  College 
Baltimore  Female  College 

Westminster 

18,000 
Tui'n,etc. 

II.  Normal  and  Profeaawnal  Schoola. 


Institutions. 

Location. 

Under  what  control. 

So 

is 

Value 

of 

buildings 

and 
grounds. 

Endowment 

and 
productive 
property. 

Income 
from   pro- 
ductive 
funds. 

Annual 

income 

from 

all 

other 

sources. 

Volumes 

in 
library. 

Normal  Schools  : 

State  Normal  School 

Normal  Dept.  St.  John's 

State 

1865 
1861 
1865 
1791 

isGS 

1807 
183a 

1840 
IST.'i 
1840 

1850 
1858 

10 

6 
6 

4 
11 

12 
9 

9 

8 
4 

57 
6 

146 

50 

240 
70 

25 
102 

114 
39 

60 
17 
65 

280 
130 

State. 

S9,500 
10,000 
2,000 

6,747 

1,250 
1,750 

20,200 
3,500 

250 
16,828 
2,100 

State 

$40,000 

Fees. 
Fees. 

Fees. 
Fees. 
Fees. 

Howard  Normal  School 

State  

State. 

Prnfessionnl  Schools  : 

St.  Mary's  Seminary 

Mt.  St.  Mary's  Theologi- 

Baltimore 

Roman  Catholic... 

Roman  Catholic... 
Roman  Cathuiic... 

University.  Md.... 
Washington  Univ. 

Corporation 

Corporation 

S150,000 

Emmittsburg 

Woodstock  College 

Schools  of  Mi'dicine : 

Col.  of  Phvs.  and  Surg. 
Med.dept.'Univ.  ofMd.. 
Mt'd.  dept.  Wash.  Univ.. 
Baltimore     College     of 
1)  ntal  Surgery 

0,000 
3,000 

MarvhuidlVntalCol 

Maryland  Col.  of  Phar.. 
Nafionnf: 

U.  S.  Naval  Academy.... 
School  ofSc'fncfi: 

Maryland    Agricultu-  f 
rai  College \ 

U.  S.  government.. 

J 

Allexpenses 

paid  by 

U.  S. 

$112,200 

College      Station. 
Prince  George  co. 

150,000 

6,000 

III.  Schoola  of  a  Special  Character. 


Endowed  Institutions  of  Special  Character. 

Maryland  Institute 

Peabody  Institute , 


McDonogh  School  and  Institute \ 

Jolins  Hopkins  linivcrsity 

Huspital  and  Orpliaiis'  Home 

Schools  of  Sppcitif  Insfntcfion: 
Maryland  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 

Diiml) 

Maryland  Institution  for  the  Blind.... 
Institute  for  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf 

Mutes 


Rpforniaiories,  etc. : 

llouse  of  Refuge 

House  of  Reformation  forCol'd  Chil'n, 

Manual-labor  School 

St.  Mary's  Industrial  School 

The  Boys'  Home 


Baltimore 

Baltimore 

Owing'a  Mills,) 
Baltimore  CO.../ 

Clifton  Park 

Near  Baltimore. 


Frederick.. 
Baltimore.. 

Baltimore.. 

Baltimore.. 

Bowie 

Baltimore.. 
Bnllimore.. 
Baltimore.. 


1857 
1872 
1S69 


1867 
1853 

1872 

1855 
1873 
1865 
1840 
18G6 


Value 

of 

buildings 

and 
grounds. 


50 


$150,000 
2,000,000 


I.IO.OOO 
350,000 


12,000 


80,000 


Amount 

of 

endowment. 


$1,171,406 

800,000 

6,500,000 


50,000 


Income 
from   pro. 

duclive 

funds  and 

other 

sources 


$15,000 
not  yet 


25,000 
30,000 


10,000 


Under  what 
control. 


Corporation. 

fully  organizGtl. 
Corporation. 


State. 
Corp.  and  State. 

State. 

City. 

Corporation. 

Corporation. 

R.C.  corporation 

Corporation. 


library. 


16,300 
67,000 


2,000 
125 


1,813 
3.50 


Maryland,  especially  its  chief  city,  has  received  noble  en- 
dowments for  higher  education  from  its  wealthy  citizens. 
The  McDonogh  bequest,  from  which  nearly  If,snn,fl00  have 
been  received,  anil  a  larger  sum  will  be,  is  dcvoteil  to  a 
farm  school,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  Oirard  College  at 
Philadelphia,  which  is  now  in  successful  operation.  The 
princely  gift  of  Mr.  I'cahody,  which  has  endowed  the  Pea- 
body  Institute  with  nearly  $1,2110,000  besides  buildings, 
has  the  triple  |turpose  of  founding  a  great  library,  an  able 
and  extensive  series  of  lectures,  and  an  acudeniy  or  con- 
servatory of  music  of  high  grade:  while  the  unrivalled 
gift  and  befjiicst  of  the  late  Johns  Hopkins  furnishes  in  all 
nearly  $8,500,000  for  building  and  endowing  tho  largest 


university  in  America — one  which,  wisely  and  judicious- 
ly aiiininistercd,  will  become  a  truly  national  institution 
— and  iu  connei'tion  with  this  a  hospital  more  amply  en- 
dowctt  than  any  other  <ui  the  continent,  anil  two  extensive 
orphan  homes.  Other  citizens  have  niude  largo  gifts  ft>r 
ediicatiimal  purposes,  hut  these  are  unparalleled  in  their 
miinilicence.  The  jirovision  made  for  the  jtoor  and  help- 
less, for  the  morally  endangered,  and  for  the  vagniuts  and 
young  offenders  against  the  laws,  are  ample  antl  worthy 
(d'  a  great  State,  though  due  rather  to  the  benelaetions  of 
llie  few  than  to  tho  hinuhlcr  contributions  or  ta.xalion  of 
the  many.  The  iMaryland  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  an  ex- 
cellent and   well-managed   in.«tilution,  is  near  Baltinioio, 
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anfl,  ihou;;!i  under  tho  control  of  ii  corporation,  Iiun  ro- 
ctiivoil  liir;^"  HurnH  from  tho  Stiito  for  it«  carts  of  tlio  inKiinc. 
The  StiiU)  ptiiiitriitiiiry  in  at  naltinioro.  In  IHT^t  tho  aver- 
iij^i'  niiriil)(M*  of  piiHriiiriM  wan  (lOO,  an<l  tlie  prinnn  wan  Hulf- 
Hii.stiiinin;^,  ami  lh<-inwan  a  nurpliis  <if  $5(i.'!M,  12  of  tho  carn- 
i^^M  ftvvv  Ihtj  cx|M'ritliturti'*  of  tho  }'i;ar.  Tlni  roiiiity  jailH 
of  thn  State  aid  not  Kcnorally  »o  well  inainiKt"!  an  thuy 
hIiouIiI  Im,  thoii<{h  thnrc  are  honorable  oxocptionH  in  Mumo 
of  Ihn  iiKin^  [io|tu]i)tiH  eoiintii!^. 

f,il>rit>  itM. —  .\i'(;oit|in;jC  to  tho  cenHUH  of  1S70,  thnro  woro 
in  thu  Stato  ."..'f.Ki  libraries,  public  ami  private,  liavinf;  in 
all,  I,/i;{,-lS.*t  voluniott.  Of  tlioso,  iniGwcro  public,  haviuf^ 
&7".OI.'i  volumes.  Tlio  details  of  theHo  librarion  arc  lar^^cly 
nmliT  e.Htiinateil ;  2  an-  >*ai<i  to  bt-lonK  to  the  Stato  and 
I'ViliTtI  j^overnnientH,  and  to  havd  iU.lfi'J  voIuineH  (the^o 
two,  tho  Statu  l/ibrary  ami  the  Naval  Academy  Library,  in 
1X73  had  ((1,828  voluinurt,  or  nearly  double  tlio  niiinbor  re- 
ported); *' I  town  or  eity  library  "  muft  have  referred  to 
tho  IN'iibody  In'^tilute  I.ibtiirv,  and  its  1 1  .'ilO  volumes 
wiMO  .'^'7,tlOt)  in  IS7;t;  but  thi*  Maryland  In'-lituto  Library, 
which  properly  eaine  under  tho  naiiio  d^^-iKn:ltion,  had 
lli,.'!liO  voliimoH  in  lH7:i;  tho  court  and  law  libraricf*,  20  in 
number,  with  11,002  volumes,  aro  probnbly  tioinewhat 
under  estimated,  nn  tho  Library  Company  of  tho  IJaltimoro 
bar  alono  had  over  7000  in  1873;  tho  72  ctdlc^o,  8chor>I, 
cte.  lib.'a.'iort,  with  i)S,170  volumes,  were  certainly  an 
undor-cstimato,  as  tho  educational  report  fir  LS7.'J  gives  a 
list  of  collo-ijo  and  Hchool  libraries  of  over  L'lO.OOO  volumes, 
witliout  enumerating  half  that  number  of  sfdiools  and  c(d- 
Io;^es.  Tho  Sunday  Bchool  and  cliurch  libraries  aro  said 
to  number  1 101,  with  .'J0C,7j2  volumes.  Tho  census  reports 
no  lihriirii'H  of  literary  and  benevolent  associations,  yet  the 
Odd  I'V'Ilows'  Library  cd"  lialtimoro  in  1873  had  21,;;'07  vol- 
umes, tho  Youn*;  iMen's  Cliristian  Association  over  HOOO, 
and  the  I\Liryland  Institution  for  tlio  Deaf  and  Dumb  over 
2001).  Tho  cirtuihiting  libraries,  30  in  number,  were  re- 
portoil  as  havinij;  78,009  volumes,  of  which  tho  Mercantile 
Library  of  Italtimoro  has  30,000  volumes.  The  2037  private 
libraries  had  1,1  12,538  volumes,  according  to  tho  census. 

NeitJitpnperH. — -Maryland  in  IS 70  had  88  newspapers, 
issuin^;  annually  33,t97,77S  copies,  and  having  an  aggre- 
giito  circulation  of  235,4.00  copies.  Of  these,  8  were  dailies, 
having  an  aggregate  circulation  of  82,021  ;  1  tri-weekly, 
with  5015  circulation;  2  somi-weeklios,  with  1000  circula- 
titm  ;  00  weeklies,  with  127,314  circulation;  H  montiilica, 
with  IS.CtOO  eiivuhition.  Intho  beginningof  1872  the  num- 
ber h;id  increaseil  to  Ort,  of  which  U  were  dailies,  77  weeklies, 
y  mnntlilios,  and  I  (juarterly.  Theconimercial  and  religious 
papers  of  Maryland  maintain  a  very  high  character. 

( '•innfitiifinit,  CintrtH,  lirpitHt-nOitioii  in  Cotif/rCHH,  etc. — 
Every  male  citizen  of  tho  U.  S.  of  tho  ago  of  21  years  or 
upwanl.  who  has  been  a  resi{lent  of  tho  Stato  for  one  year, 
and  of  tho  county  or  legislative  district  in  which  ho  may 
ofl'or  to  vote  for  six  months  next  preceding  tho  election,  is 
entitled  to  voto  in  the  ward  or  election  district  in  which 
he  resides;  provided,  that  no  person  above  the  age  of  21 


ycarM,  oonvlctcd  of  larceny  or  other  infaroouR  crime,  unlcHR 

pardoned  by  the  governor,  «ha(l  ovur  Iheroafter  be  cMlilli-d 
to  vote,  nor  r<hall  any  pcrHon  under  guurdiunr^hip  a-*  u  luna- 
tic '»r  iin  a  uvrfon  iion  rompun  un-tttin  be  entitled  to  \oto. 
Tlio  exeeulivo  power  in  voHted  in  the  governor,  who  in 
cboKcii  by  tho  oleetorM  for  a  term  of  four  ye(ir»<.  Jle  pon- 
HCHHOH  tho  pardoning  power,  and  any  bill«  whieh  he  may 
veto  can  only  bo  pa*s«r|  over  bin  veto  by  u  voto  of  three- 
fifths  of  all  tho  iiiemberK  of  eiwdi  houHc.  He  nominat<-H, 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tlm  Senate  (ij*poinl«,  the 
secretary  of  ftale,  comniiH«ioner  of  (be  Imid-officc,  thi*  ad 
Jutant-genoral  of  itie  militia,  and  State  librarinn,  h<«  well 
an  coroners  and  notaries  public.  He  appoint''  un  ui<Hiftiint 
secretary  of  state,  the  Stato  boar'l  of  lieallh,  two  comrni". 
sioners  of  fisheries,  tlio  auctioneers  of  Italtimore  t'ily.and 
other  subordinate  officers.  The  comptroller  of  tlic  trqat-iiry 
is  elected  by  tho  voters  for  two  years ;  the  trensurer,  who 
serves  for  tho  same  term,  is  elected  by  the  two  houses  of 
tho  legislature;  the  attorney-general  and  superintendent 
of  labor  and  agriculture  are  eluiHcn  in  tin-  t-ame  nninner 
and  for  tho  same  length  of  term  as  the  governor.  The 
State  board  of  education  aro  appointed  by  the  governor 
with  tho  a'lvice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  the  princi- 
pal of  the  State  normal  sidiool  is  rx  uffniu  \\  member />f  the 
boiinl,  ami  usually  its  superintenrlent  of  public  instruction. 
The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  2(1  members,  elected 
for  four  years,  and  a  house  of  delegates  of  ^\  members, 
elected  for  two  years.  The  judicial  power  '»f  the  State  is 
vesteil  in  the  court  of  a]>peals,  circuit  courts  of  the  counties, 
the  several  courts  rd'  Haltimore  City,  orphans'  courts,  and 
Justices  of  the  peace.  These  judges  niuft  all  be  citizens  of 
Maryland,  must  be  rjualificd  voters,  an'I  have  resided  in 
the  Stato  not  less  than  five  years,  and  in  the  district  not 
loss  than  si,\  months.  They  are  eleeterl  by  the  people  of 
their  respective  districts  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years,  unless 
they  sooner  attain  the  ago  of  70  years,  when  their,  office 
ceases.  The  court  of  appeals  is  composed  of  the  chief 
juflgea  of  the  first  seven  judicial  circuits  of  the  Stjite.  and 
a  judge  from  the  city  of  Baltimore,  specialty  elected  thereto. 
Tiio  chief-justice  is  specially  designated  for  that  position 
by  the  governor  with  tho  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 
There  are  eight  judicial  circuits.  f(u*  the  courts  in.  each  of 
which  flierc  is  to  bo  one  chief  and  two  associate  justices, 
except  in  the  city  of  Italtimore,  where  the  number  of  as- 
sociate judges  is  necessarily  increased.  Tho  orjdians' 
courts  aro  presided  over  by  three  judges  in  each  county 
and  intiiecity  of  Italtimore,  who  are  elected  for  four  years. 
Their  powers  are  substantially  the  same  with  those  of  the 
surrogates  or  judges  of  probate  of  other  States.  The  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  in  each  county  are  appointed  for  two 
years  by  tho  governor  by  oncl  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  tho  Senate.  Under  the  apportionment  of  1872  the  State 
is  divided  into  six  Congresf^ionnl  districts. 

Couutirs. — The  State  is  divided  into  23  counties,  with  a 
population  in  1870  of  780,894.  The  statistics  are  given  in 
full  in  the  following  table: 


Allc-^hany 

Auuu  Arundel 

Rntliuiore  City  and  county.. 

Calvert 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Cecil 

Charles 

Dorchester 

Fr.'derick 

(iarrett 

Harford 

Howartl 

Kent 

Mont'.ii>uK'ry 

Prince  (icorge's 

Queen  Aunu's 

St.  Mary's 

Souii'rset 

TalUot 

\V:isIiiui^lon 

Wifonii  -o 

Worccstv-r 

Total 


Pop. 

Mule., 

Fcmslca, 

Pop. 

Pop. 

1870. 

ino. 

1870, 

1860. 

1650. 

38.53(! 

19,889 

18.647 

28,348 

22,769 

24,+57 

12,794 

11,663 

23,900 

32,393 

330,741 

157.830 

172.911 

266,5.-.3 

210.646 

9,865 

4,909 

4,956 

10,447 

9,646 

12,101 

0,013 

6,058 

11,129 

9,692 

28,619  . 

14,341 

14,278 

24,533 

20,616 

2,').874 

13,109 

12.705 

23.862 

18.939 

15,738 

7,S86 

7,852 

16,517 

16,162 

19,4.18 

9,707 

9,751 

20,461 

18,877 

47,873 

23,265 

24,307 

46,591 

40,987 

New 

conntv. 

22,005 

11,212 

11.393 

23,415 

19,3.56 

14, 1. TO 
17.102 

7  234 

6  916 

13,338 
13,267 

8,873 

8,224 

11,386 

20,503 

10,.W8 

9.965 

18  322 

15,860 

21,l:!8 

10,852 

10  286 

23.327 

21, .549 

16,171 

8,265 

7.906 

15.961 

14.484 

14,944 

7,446 

7,498 

15,213 

13,6!)8 

18,190 

9,271 

8,919 

24  992 

22,4.56 

16.137 

8,136 

8,001 

14,795 

13,811  1 

34,712 

17,150 

17.562 

31,417 

30,843 

7,922 
8.187 

7  880 

16.419 

8.232 
395,910 

20.661 

18,8.59 
.583,034 

780.894 

334.984 

687,049 

Aase55cd 

valuDlioa, 

1873. 


$7,958, 

9,664, 

240,323, 

2.024, 

4,120, 

10,403, 

12,918, 
3,067, 
5,861, 

24,666, 
3.189, 

12,014, 
6,514, 
7,877, 
7,626 
8.4S4, 
8.295, 
2.8S7, 
3,766, 
7,476, 

20,737 
4,266 
4,.527, 


AsxcMd 

v.lusUoo, 
1870. 


.521,884 
,822,4.54 
,806,530 
112,879 
101,9.59 
,080,1.59 
2.52,030 
,062.7:!8 
,0.56,563 
,435,079 


271,766 
478,305 
,827,151 
,629,ai7 
82,240 
07,S96 
,936.834 
,602,302 
645,9.56 
,1S15.928 
,422,2911 
492.858 


$424,672,712  $423,8:14,918 


True  raluatioD 

Tax 

(ccn.ii.). 

levied. 

1870. 

1ST3. 

$24,328,620 

$13,5.30 

10,237,999 

16.430 

401,6:S4.7;i8 

408,.549 

s.iuo.oiX) 

3.493 

4.239,4.52 

7,004 

21,366.192 

27,886 

14,70::.747 

2I,%1 

4,:«l,:;02 

5,215 

7,228,875 

9,965 

32,920,117 

41,932 

5,422 

12917,.'-.26 

20,425 

9..509.640 

11.075 

13.090,185 

13.391 

8,9»2,.5:i4 

12,906 

8,782,2)0 

14,424 

9.145,779 

14,102 

2,9:«;S3I 

4,909 

5.000,000 

6.403 

10,70.5,297 

12,710 

27  ,.550.532 

35,2.53 

4,422,290 

7,253 

6,,585.a57 

7,697 

SB43,74S,976 

$721,994 

I'rliiri'pnl  Trtirnn. — .\nnapoli?  is  the  political  capital  of 
tho  Stiito,  iinil  hi\s  a  population  of  .')74t:  but  naltimoro 
(])opiihition  in  IS70,  267,3.5 1)  is  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  tlie  i^tate  and  res^ion.  Of  the  otlier  cities  iintl  towns  of 
tlic  State.  Freilericiv  anil  rumberhinil  Inn-e  from  SOIIO  to 
10,000  inhabitants;  Ilajer.stown,  about  6000  ;  Westminster. 
ll;\vre  .le  (iraee,  Kaston.  and  I^alishnry,  from  2000  tn  4000 ; 
Port  l)cp<»sit,  I'^Ikton.  t'beste-town,  Kllicott  Cit.v,  ranibrido;e, 
an. I  Willianisport,  from  IGOO  to  2500 ;  while  Sharpsburg, 


Lamel.  Newtown,  St.  Michnd'a,  and  Chesapeake  City  have 
from  1000  to  l.iOO  inhabitants. 

Ilhtnni. — The  first  white  settlement  made  within  the 
present  limits  of  Maryland  was  that  of  William  Cla.vborne, 
an  adventurer  from  Vir;jinia.  who  with  a  part.v  of  his  fol- 
lowers landed  upon  Kent  Island  in  Chcsa]icake  Bay  in 
16:'.l.  In  1632,  through  the  influence  of  Qnecn  Henrietta 
Maria,  consort  of  f'harlcs  I.,  n  charter  with  greater  powers 
than  had  ever  before  been  bestowed  on  any  colonial  pro- 
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prietor  was  granted  to  Cecilius  Calvert,  second  Lord  Bal- 
timore, who  made  immediate  preparations  to  establish  a 
colony  in  his  new  possessions.  In  10.14  he  sent  out  hia 
brother,  Leonard  Calvert,  as  governor  of  the  colony,  with 
200  emigrants.  The  colonists  landed  at  St.  Mary's,  named 
the  colony  JIaryland  in  honor  of  the  queen,  and  com- 
menced a  permanent  settlement  there.  Lord  Baltimore's 
charter  contained  a  provision,  inserted  at  his  own  request, 
authorizing  the  colonists  to  elect  a  legislature  to  make  laws 
for  them.  This  legislature  met  in  10.15,  and  enacted  some 
criminal  laws,  mostly  aimed  at  Olayborne,  who  was  dis- 
posed to  make  serious  trouble  for  the  new  colonists.  lie 
was  indicted  for  murders,  piracy,  and  sedition,  and  to 
escape  punishment  fled  to  England,  and  his  estates  were 
confiscated.  Lord  Baltimore  in  organizing  his  colony  had 
proclaimed  religious  toleration,  and,  though  himself  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  (which  was  a  passport  to  the  favor  with 
which  he  was  regarded  by  Henrietta  of  France),  welcomed 
men  of  all  religions  and  of  none  to  his  colony.  In  conse- 
quence, his  colony  had  a  rapid  growth,  and  many  of  those 
who  had  suffered  from  religious  persecution  elsewhere 
flocked  thither.  In  1042  an  Indian  war  commenced,  which 
the  colonists  attributed  to  the  intrigues  of  Claybornc  or  his 
followers.  In  lfi4j  there  was  a  rebellion  which  had  its  or- 
igin in  Kent  Island,  Clayborne  having  returned  and  lead- 
ing it:  this  extended  to  St.  Mary's,  and  was  so  formidable 
for  a  time  that  Governor  Calvert  was  obliged  to  escape  to 
Virginia,  but  returned  in  August  of  the  next  year,  the 
revolt  being  suppressed.  For  the  next  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  there  was  constant  trouble  for  the  gentle  proprietor 
and  his  governors.  A  large  colony  of  Puritans,  driven  out 
of  Virginia,  had  settled  in  Maryland,  mainly  in  and  around 
Providence  (the  present  city  of  Annapolis),  and,  forgetful 
of  the  kindness  which  had  given  them  a  refuge  from  per- 
secution, allied  themselves  with  Claybornc  and  his  mal- 
contents, and  sought  to  wrest  the  colony  from  its  rightful 
proprietor.  In  1049,  at  the  prompting  of  the  Calverts.  the 
assembly  ]iassed  a  law  defining  religious  toleration,  which 
prohibited  atheism  and  all  bitter  reviling  of  one  sect  by 
another.  The  Puritans,  after  the  regaining  of  his  power 
by  Gov.  Calvert,  still  proved  turbulent,  but  the  governor 
sought  to  conciliate  them  by  granting  them  additional 
land.  They  increased  rapidly  in  numbers,  and  when  the 
power  in  England  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  the  Protector,  they  insisted  on  the  imme- 
diate p'roclamation  of  the  new  order  of  things.  The  Cal- 
verts objected;  to  them  Charles  I.  had,  with  all  his  faults, 
been  their  beloved  monarch ;  his  queen  had  been  their 
liberal  patron,  and  the  colony  was  named  after  her.  They 
could  only  recognize  her  son,  Charles  II..  as  their  rightful 
monarch.  But  the  Puritans  were  found  to  be  a  majority, 
and  in  1052.  commissioners  from  Enghind,  with  whom  were 
associated  Clayborne  and  Bennett,  the  leader  of  the  Puritans 
of  Anne  "Arundel  co.,  visited  Maryland,  deposed  the  acting 
governor.  Stone,  and  fully  established  the  authority  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Clayborne  received  more  than  his  former 
power,  and  Bennett  was  made  governor  of  Virginia.  Lord 
Baltimore  made  a  determined  effort  to  regain  possession 
of  the  province,  and  from  his  great  influence  succeeded, 
and  reinstated  Gov.  Stone,  but  Bennett  and  Chiyborne  in- 
terfered and  overturned  the  government,  placing  it  in  the 
hands  of  commissioners.  A  civil  contest  ensued,  and  the 
proprietary  party  led  a  force  against  Providence  (Annap- 
olis), but  were  defeated,  and  their  whole  force  killed  or 
captured.  Many  of  the  captives,  and  among  them  Gov. 
Stone,  were  condemned  to  (leath,  and  four  or  five  were  ex- 
ecuted. This  was  in  Mar.,  1055.  In  1658,  Lord  Baltimore 
regained  his  proprietary  rights,  and  his  brother.  Philip 
Calvert,  was  appointed  governor.  The  colony  began  again 
to  thrive,  containing  12,000  inha))itants  in  1600,  and  20,000 
in  1071.  Charles  Calvert,  son  <»f  the  lord  jiroprietary,  be- 
came governor  in  1062,  but  on  the  death  of  his  fatlicr  in 
1665  returned  to  England,  and  made  Thomas  Notlcy  his 
deputy.  In  1680,  King  William  avowed  Ins  inlentitjn  of 
assuming  the  government  of  the  j)rovinee,  and  sent  over 
in  l(i'Jl-'J2,  Sir  Lionel  Copley  us  governor.  Tbe  capital  was 
removed  in  160H  or  1604  from  St.  Mary's  to  Providence, 
which  then  received  the  name  of  Annapolis.  In  1714, 
Benedict  Charles  Calvert,  fourth  Lord  Baltimore,  succeeded 
to  his  father's  jirojjrictary  rights,  and,  having  been  edu- 
cated as  a  Protestant,  his  authority  was  restored  the  next 
year.  The  colony  thenceforward  grew  rapidly;  Baltimore 
was  founded  in  1729,  Frederick  in  1745,  and  the  first  ne\vs- 
papcr  issued  in  the  colony  the  same  year;  (Jeorgetown  was 
laid  r,iit  in  1751.  In  17.'>0  the  population  was  151. ISH,  of 
whom  nearly  50.000  were  blacks.  In  1750  the  boundary- 
line  between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  was  run  by  tlin 
commissioncrH,  Mason  and  Dixon,  and  thus  a  long  and 
Iroubiesome  dispute  was  settled.  In  the  two  Frcndi  wars 
Marylaml  bore  a  jirominent  part ;  Gen.  I'raddock's  unfor- 
tunate expedition  was  orgauizod  in  the  colony,  and  from 


1754  to  1758,  Western  Maryland  was  kept  in  constant  ter- 
ror by  Indian  raids.  Maryland  entered  heart  and  soul 
into  the  Revolution  of  1770,  and  so  well  satisfied  were  the 
people  of  the  justice  of  their  cause  that  some  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  first  lord  proprietary  were  among  the 
more  active  of  the  Revolutionary  leaders.  During  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  the  "  Maryland  line  "  was  famous 
for  its  valor,  taking  an  active  part  in  most  of  the  great 
battles  of  the  war.  It  was  to  the  Congress  in  session  at 
Annapolis  that  Gen.  Washington  resigned  his  commission. 
The  constitution  adopted  by  the  State  Aug.  14,  1776,  was 
retained  till  1851.  Maryland  ratified  the  Constitution  of 
the  U.  S.  Apr.  28.  1788.'  by  a  vote  of  03  to  11.  In  the 
war  of  1812  the  State  suffered  severely.  Admiral  Cock- 
burn  ascended  Chesapeake  Bay,  plundering  and  burning 
Frenchtown.  Havre  de  Grace,  and  Georgetown,  and  the 
British  troops  defeated  the  Maryland  militia  at  Bladens- 
burg,  and  burned  the  public  buildings  at  Washington. 
The" attacks  of  the  British  fleet  on  Baltimore  (Sept.  13-14, 
1814)  were  not  so  successful.  On  Sept.  10  they  abandoned 
the  attack,  which  had  been  gallantly  resisted,  and  sailed 
hastily  down  the  bay.  The  State  has  been  largely  engaged 
in  works  of  internal  improvement.  The  slack-water  Nav- 
igation of  the  Potomac,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal, 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway,  have  all  been  measures 
in  which  she  has  taken  a  large  pecuniary  interest,  and 
which  have  aided  powerfully  in  building  up  the  great  city 
on  Chesapeake  Bay.  In  the  late  civil  war  Maryland  was 
peculiarly  situated  :  a  slaveholding  State,  and  with  large 
interests  in  the  South,  she  had  also  warm  and  strong  at- 
tachments to  the  Union,  and  was,  moreover,  the  highway 
to  the  national  caj)ital.  At  first,  like  Kentucky,  she  pro- 
posed to  take  a  neutral  position,  but  the  attack  upon  the 
Massachusetts  regiment  at  Baltimore  (Apr.  19,  1861)  and 
the  destruction  of  the  railroad  from  Annapolis  to  Wash- 
ington led  to  the  occupation  of  Baltimore  by  Federal 
troops,  and  to  tbe  suppression  of  manifestations  of  sympa- 
thy with  the  South.  Very  many  citizens  of  Maryland  left 
their  homes  and  joined  the  Confederate  armies,  but  of  those 
who  remained  at  home  a  majority  were  loyal  to  the  Union. 
One  of  the  greatest  battles  of  the  war  (that  of  Antietam, 
Sept.  17,  1862)  was  fought  on  her  territory,  and  several 
other  minor  but  important  engagements,  as  South  Moun- 
tain. Monocacy,  etc.,  were  also  on  her  soil.  Northern  and 
North-western  Maryland  were  more  than  once  traversed  by 
the  contending  armies.  Since  the  war  the  State  has  been 
laboring  ze-ilously  to  recover  its  commercial  prestige,  and 
to  become  more  firmly  bound  to  the  great  West.  In  1851 
its  constitution  was  revised  and  largely  remodeled,  and  in 
1864,  and  again  in  1867,  constitutional  conventions  were 
held  and  changes  made  in  its  organic  law.  The  constitution 
of  1864,  which  abolished  slavery  in  the  State,  was  adopted 
by  a  very  small  majority  ;  that  of  1867  by  nearly  25,000. 

The  Lords  Proprietary  and  Governors  of  Martfland. 


roj)r 
Lords  Proprietary: 
Cecilius  Calvert,  second 

Lord  Baltimore 1632-75 

Charles    Calvert,    third 

Lord  Baltimore 1675-1715 

Benedict  Leon.  Calvert, 

fourth  Lord  Baltimore. 1715-15 
Cbas.  Calvert,  fifth  Lord 

Baltimore 1715-51 

Frederick  Calvert,  sixth 

Lord  Baltimore 1751-71 

Sir  H.  H»rford,  last  pro- 
prietary.  1771-76 

Governors  of  Man/hind  Appointed 

by  the  Lords  Proprietary  : 

Leonard  Calvert It'i.3^47 

Thomas  (Ireene 1047-40  Ti„uiius  Sim  Lee 1770-82 

William  Stone 1649-r>-i  wjHiam  I'-ica 1782-85 

Comniiss'ers  under  Parl.IG54-i'".s  wiHiiuii  Smalhvood 1785-88 

.Tosiaii  Fendall 10''>8-'>1  'John  K:iKcr  Howard 1788-91 

Philip  Calvert 1661-t'.L>  ,;,,„rK"'  IMater 1791-92 

Charles  Calvert 1662-07 .-phomas  Sim  Lee 1792-94 

Charles,  third  Lord  Bal-  John  H.  Stone 1794-97 

timore 1667-78, j„],„  Henry 1797-98 


Benedict  Leon.  Calvert...l727-32 

Samuel  Ogle 1732-33 

Charles,  fifth  Lord  Bal- 
timore  1733-35 

Samuel  Ogle 1735-42 

Thomas  Bladen 1742-47 

Samuel  Ogle 1747-52 

Benjamin  Tasker,  pres... 1752-53 

Horatio  Sharpe 1753-69 

Robert  Eden 1769-74 

The.  Revohition: 

The     Convention     and 

Council  of  Safety 1774-76 

Staie    Government    (1777-1838), 

Annual  Elections  : 
Thomas  Johnson 1777-79 


Thomas  Notley 1678-81 

Charles,  third  Lord  Bal- 
timore   1681-85 

Wu).  Joseph,    president 

of  Deputies lfi8.'i-89 

Conven.  of  Prot.  Asso 1689-92 

Royal  Governors : 

Sir  Lionel  rr)pley 1092-93 

Sir  I^imond  Andros 1093-94 

l'"rancis  Nicholson 1094-!t'.i 

Nath.  Bhickistnne 1G99-I7i»:i 

Thomas  Tench,  pres 17":t-lU 

John  Seymour 1704-0<)|' 


Henjamin  Ogle 1798-1801 

John  Urancis  Mercer 1801-03 

Robert  Bowie 1803-06 

Robert  Wright 1800-09 

I'Mward  Llovd 1809-11 

Robert  Bowfe 1811-12 

Levin  Winder 1812-15 

C.  Uidgelv  of  Hampton..l815-18 
Charles  (ioldsborough... .1818-19 

Samuel  Sprigp 1819-22 

Samuel  Stevens,  Jr 1822-25 


Jo 


ep 


li  Kent.. 


..1825-28 


l>uni<4  Martin 1828-29 


■Mward'lJnyd;prcZZ'.1709-I4;»;'''>l";';  King  Carroll 1829-30 

lohn  Hart...... 1714-15     «"»;>  ^'=''-'l'V--Vr"\'""!«;T:  J 

(ieo.  Howard  (acting), ...1831-32 

tJeorge  Howard 1832-33 

James  Thomas lS.3:j-35 

Thomas  W.  Veazey 1835-38 


.1 

Proprietary  Government: 

John  Hart 1715-20 

Charles  Calvert 1720-27 


MAKYJ.AN!>     MASAV  A. 


n.„fiiihiiUmof  1838,  TRrw-ycar  Thrms: 

Williiini  (JriiHon IHIW-ll 

KniiK-i-H  Thnuiu-H IK-lt-ll 

rhoniiiH  (i.  Prult lMH-47 

I'hllin  r.  Thomiw IM47-r>0 

Kiiucli  LuwiH  Luwu 1H^U-61J 


Qmstitutton  qf  Wil,  Fbur^ear  Thrmt: 

Tlioiiiim  WutkliiH  iAu*m lft.Vl-J}7 

ThoH.  ll-.lli"liiy  llh'kH IH.'">7-fiI 

Ait^UHtiiN  W.  Itriutl'fnl iHiil-C'i 

OnulHiition  o/  180-1,  I'dur-^ear  Termn : 
TlioiuuM  ^iw^llll 1H09-09 


CbrutUation  0/  18G7,  fhur-tftar  Thrms  .- 

fMcn  IWiWli; |W'.'J-72 

Will.  riiikiH-y  White I«7:'-7.'. 

.Iiirni-ff  It.  (inborn" Mar,  |87A-Jiiti.,  I>i7(; 

John  l.«-i-  rwrroll « « IWJn-Hti 

Win.  T.  Ilamlllun l»8a- 


Eieetoral  and  Popular  Vote§  for  Preaident  and  Vice-Pretident, 


CnndMat**    fnr    whsm    the 
«■■  CKat. 


flrnritr   W'lalituKton  P 

iK.  II.  IlKiTlMmV.-P 

(k-nrito  W»lllllRlOO  P 

John  Aflnmii  V.-l' 

Jntiii  A<Uiii*  r 

Thomn*  .IcffiTwu  P 

Thcmii^  ritickniiy  V.-P 

Anr-.n  Unrr  V.-P 

.If-riii  ll.-.ir?  V.-P 

Tliomii-.l.'fTiT.unP 

John  A'liim"  P 

Aunm  Hiirr  V.  P 

r.  (V  Pln.-kni*y  V.  P 

ThomnK  J<'fTtTiion  P 

('.  l\  IMiiokm-y  P 

rji-nrni'  ('Union  V.-P 

Uiifiiii  KlitK  V,.P 

.l-.ni<"«  Mii.llioii  P 

C,  <;.  Plii.-hti(.y  P 

Oo-TKi-i'llnlon  V..P 

H.if.iM  KliiK  V..P 

.InniL'H  Mii'lUon  P 

Ill-  Witt  niiiion  P 

KlhrlilK'-  Ui-rry  V.-P 

JnrtMt  iDftcrHnll  V.-P 

jBnif*  MonrcM-  P. 

I».  D.  Tompkins  V.-P 

Jaiiicx  Moiinx;  P 

I),  n.  Tomi.liin-.  V.-P 

Ituburt  U-  llarpsr  V.-P 


Cindltlntof  for  whom  tha:.  , 
vIwIofmI  voUi  of  tb«  HtatajJI  5 
w»a  oast.  *-•  * 


Anilrow  JiLokaon  P 

John  Quincy  Ailami  P. , . . 

W.  H.  Omwr.-rrlP 

John  r.  Tiilhoiin  V.-P 

Anilrcw  Ja<>||*nn  V.-P 

Anilrt-w  jBi-ki-iu  P 

John  UiiliK-v  A'liim*  P. 


■  V.-P. 


Cull. 
Kii'hnfl  it>Mli  V.-I' 

Anilr''w  Jmkx'iit  P 

lionrv  riBvP 

Marlfn  Vnn  Iturrn  V.-P. 

John  H<Tirt'»nt  V.  P 

WlUlnm  II.  llarrlnuD  P. 

John  TyW  V.-P 

WIIHnm  ((.  HnrrlMin  P. 

John  Tvlor  V.-P 

Ilcnrv  riny  P 

T.  Fn-llniifniVBfn  V.-P,. 

Ziichury  Ti»r(nr  P 

Mill«r.l  KlilnioTO  V..P... 

Frunkiln  Plorc<>  P 

Wlillfim  K.  KtnK  V.-P.. 

Mlilnrd  Fiiimon-  P 

A.  J.  Hoii<'l«on  V.  P 

John  C.  Hrifki-nrlflKcP. 

Joocpli  I..nnr  V.  P 

Abrnhnin  l>inroln  P 

AnJn-w  Johniori  V.-P., 

Horalin  Scrmoiir  P , 

FrnncUP.hulr.  Jr.,V.-E 

Hornet"  O  rwloy  P 

n.  Gratt  BrowQ  V.-P.... 

S.  J.  TUdcn  P 

T.  A.  Ikiidrlckfi  V.-P... 


u 
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10 

u.mi 

a,eu 

M.678 
Ji,75« 

lO.IM 
I9,l«0 

10 

■a.«,2 

10 

■.a,;M 
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35,9IU 
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37,707 
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40.070 

47.4IW 

42,483 

40.153 

m,S57 

a.tei 

>1,780 

MIoorlty  ctodldAtei. 


Illfirjriajr  I" » 

Hithali  HiDfard  V.-P. ...  ) 


Martin  Vnn  nun*n  P ( 

B.  M.  Jnlin<on  V.l- f 

Martin  Van  llwrrn  1' / 

R.  M.JnIin.on  V.l' j 

Jnnie.  K.  folk  P { 

flon.  M.  nnlln.  V.-P t 

I.rwUCa..  r ! 

Wllllani  O.  Hullcr  V.P.,  i 

WlnllH.!  S<-ottP ( 

Wni.  A.  Crahani  V.-P...  { 

Jamr*  Itiirhnnnn  P ) 

J.  {'.  llrr.-l(.-orl.ljtoV.-P..  t 

JolmBi-IlP i 

Kilwanl  Kvrntt  V.P....  ) 

(Ico.  II.  Moncllan  P { 

flco.  II.  Prndlctoa  V..P..  I 

U.  8.  Orant  P > 

ficbuylor  CnlfttX  V.-P J 

U.S.  (IrantP i 

HeniT  Wllaon  V.-r i 

R.  B.  Harci  P { 

«•.  A.  n'^<^clcr  V.-P j 


II 


Minority  e*adl4«Ui. 


(•Stephen  A.  n«nKl>a  P.-  > 
I  n.  V.  JohnMD  V..p....i 

1  A.  Lincoln  P i 

Ul.  UamtlnV.-P t 


jj  ^j^  .  Charlet  O'Conor  P.. 

71.981  II '**'«' *'*»I*" 


£.966 


For  nuii'h  of  the  niatorinl  uscrl  in  thin  pkctch  of  Miiry- 
land,  us  well  as  for  hia  enterprise  and  kindness  in  eolleet 
in;;  il.  we  uro  indebtoJ  to  the  lion.  Henry  St<)ekbridp;o  of 
Biiltiniore.  L.  W  Biumkktt. 

Kkviskii  nv  Hon.  Hkvry  STOCKDiiinfiK,  liAi.TniouE,  Mn. 

Marylniid,  tp.  of  Oglo  co.,  III.     Pop.  1181. 

DInrylaiillf  po?t-v.  and  tp.  of  Otscpo  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Alhuny  nnd  Susquehanna  K.  It.  The  tp,  contains  also  the 
vilhi^'e  of  Si'UKNEVi^s  (which  see).     l*op.  2402. 

Mn'rysvilic,  city  and  tp..  can.  of  Yuba  co.,  Cal.,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Feather  and  \  uba  rivor.'^,  and  on  the 
Ore'.;i)n  divisinn  of  the  Cfntrnl  Vacifie  R.  U..  .')2  iiiiU's  N. 
of  Pacranifnto,  was  incoriiornteil  in  IS.il  ;  ir*  well  hiid  out, 
supplied  with  ^as  and  wiiter.  has  S  ehun-hes,  several  graded 
public  ami  private  )*phool.s  and  academies,  a  hi;;h  school, 
5  hotels,  a  foundry  and  machine-shop,  flourinff-uiiils,  wool- 
len, earriafje,  and  other  factories,  a  Pavin|;s  hank  and  'A 
private  hunks,  a  daily  and  weekly  news|ia])er.  and  is  the 
centre  of  trade  for  the  .lurrounding country.  Pop.  of  city, 
47."1S:  of  tp.  :t\-\. 

Mnry-sville^  post-v.  of  Marion  co.,  Ta.,  hm*  2  churehes, 

1  newspajier,  a  large  woollen-mill.  1  grist-mill,  ami  stores. 
Vast  hods  of  coal  underlie  this  place  and  throughout  the 
county,  having  veins  from  ."»  to  S  feet  in  ihickne?'?.  Pop. 
2tH').  E.  Wai.tkr  Hr.woN.  En.  "Miner." 

iMnrysvillc,  a  v.  of  Competiue  tp.,  Wapello  co.,  la. 
Pop.  12. 

Mnrysville«  post-v..  cap.  of  Marshall  eo..  Kan.,  on  the 
St.  .Joseph  and  Henver  City  K.  R..  and  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  liig  Hlue  River,  here  crossed  by  a  tine  bridge.  A  stone 
diini  has  heen  huHt.  utilizing  for  mills  the  tine  water-power 
of  the  river.      Pop.  of  v.  300;  of  tp.  1025. 

Mnrysvillr,  tp.  of  Miami  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  1383. 

Marysvillo,  tp.  of  AVright  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  527. 

Murysvillc,  eity.  ca)>.  of  Union  co..  0..  on  the  Short 
Line  of  the  Cleveland  Ctdumbus  Cincinnati  and  hnlian- 
apolis  R.  R..  2vS  miles  N.  W.  of  Columbus,  has  ('»  churches. 

2  weekly  newspapers.  'A  banks,  and  stores.     Pop.  1441. 

C.  M.  Kkxton.  Ed.  "  Union-  Co.  Joirnai..** 
narysvillc,  post  b.  of  Rye  tp..  Perry  co..  Pa.,  on   the 
M".  h:ink  of  the  Sustpu-hanna.  7  miles  X.  W.  of  llarrisburg. 
at  the  crossing  of  tlie  Northern  Central  and  tlic  Pennsyl- 
vania R.  Us.     Pop.  Sti3. 

Maryvillo,  post-v..  cap.  of  Xodaway  co..  Mo.,  -l,**  miles 
N.  of  St.  .losoph.  on  branch  of  the  Kansas  City  .*^t.  .Toseph 
and  Council  Rluffs  R.  R..  has  7  churches.  2  newspapers,  3 
banks.  I  grist-mill,  1  planing-iuiU.  4  hotels,  and  stores 
nnd  shops.  Principal  business,  farmin-.!  and  stock-raising. 
Pop.  lfiS2.  B.  A.  PiNN.  En.  "  RF.PiBi.irAN.'" 

MaryviUe,  post-v..  cap.  of  Blount  co..  Tcnn..  on  the 
Knoxville  and  Charleston  R.  R.,  is  the  seat  of  Marjville 
College  (Presbyterian).     Pop.  8H. 


Masac'cio  [true  name  Tommaso  (Jrini;  nicknamed 
TiimuutHnvrhiu  or  '*  Hulking  Toin."  ehortencd  to  MASArrio], 
b.  at  Castel  S.  Giovanni  in  1402:  said  to  have  d.  in  Rome 
in  142'.t.  Of  his  personal  life  little  or  nothing  is  known, 
but  his  genius  left  its  murk  on  the  work  of  iho  greatest 
masters.  In  regard  to  the  pieces  that  may  be  safely  at- 
tributed to  him  there  has  been  much  dispute.  The  frescoes 
in  the  Brancacci  chaiiol  at  Florence  are  with  most  confi- 
dence tracrcft  to  his  hands.  They  represent  the  story  of 
Eden,  the  fall  anrl  expulsion  of  .\dam  and  Eve.  and  scenes 
in  the  life  of  St.  Peter.  In  the  cloister  of  S.  Maria  del 
(/armine  at  Florence  there  is  a  remarkable  fresco  by  Ma- 
sacoio.  t)thers  are  at  San  Cleinentc.  The  paintings  in 
the  Uflizi  at  Florence  and  in  other  European  galleries  are 
of  doubtful  genuineness.  The  few  specimens  of  Masaccio's 
art  that  remain  show  him  to  have  lieen  a  man  of  genius, 
a  student  of  nature  and  life,  a  strong  draughtsman  and 
colorist,  a  tlioughtful,  poetic  mind.  In  the  development  of 
art  Masaccio  holds  a  distinguished  place. 

0.   B.  FROTfllXGnAM. 

Masanierio  (Tommaso  Aniello),  a  fisherman  of  Sor- 
rento, who  in  1R47  excited  a  jiopular  insurrection  in  Na- 
]dcs  against  the  duke  of  Areos.  the  Spanish  vieeroy.  Some 
state  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  tumult  was  the  im- 
position of  a  new  and  oppressive  ta.\ ;  others,  an  attempt 
to  establish  the  Inquisitiim  as  a  means  of  extirpating  the 
Reformed  religion,  then  in  great  favor  in  this  city.  It  is 
certain  that  tlie  jircvious  forty  years  of  Spanish  misrule 
had  exas])erated  all  classes,  and  though  the  duke  of  Areos 
had  pursued  in  some  respects  a  wiser  policy  than  his  pre- 
decessors, yet  the  Neapolitans,  crushed  by  taxes  and  mad- 
dened by  famine,  only  waited  for  an  occasion  and  a  leader. 
This  leader  was  found  in  Masaniello.  who  (stung  to  fury 
by  indignities  ofi'ered  his  wife  for  attempting  to  smuggle 
a  few  handfuls  of  flour)  at  the  moment  when  the  authori- 
ties were  fixing  on  the  doors  of  the  duomu  the  detested  in- 
quisit')rial  brief  tore  it  down  amidst  the  applause  of  the 
bystanders,  and  soon  after  raised  the  cry.  Mtntr  ui  mal 
ffoverno.'  In  an  instant  the  whole  population,  even  to  the 
women  and  children,  were  in  arms :  the  Spanish  authorities 
were  maltreated,  the  soldiers  successfully  resisted,  and  after 
great  loss  of  life  among  the  Spaniards  the  insurgents  ob- 
tained from  the  terrified  viceroy  the  revocation  of  the  order 
for  the  Inquisition,  the  abolitit>n  of  many  cruel  taxes,  and 
n  full  pardtm  for  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion. 
Whether  Masanicllo  was  really  frenzied  by  his  great  success, 
or  whether  his  enemies  were  crafty  enough  to  magnify  his 
excesses  into  insane  crimes,  it  is  now  difiicult  to  say  :  but, 
at  any  rale,  the  populace  itself  rose  against  him  soon  after 
his  triumph,  and  he  was  assassinated  on  July  17,  1647. 

Masay'a^  town  of  Xicaragua,  Central  America,  beau- 
tifully situated  near  the  lake  and  the  volcano  of  the  same 
name,  is  well  built,  with  broad,  airy  streets*  planted  with 
trees.     Xbo  surrounding  district  is  verj  fertile  and  veil 
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cultivated.  The  last  eruption  of  the  volcano  took  place 
in  1670,  but  since  ISGO  it  has  begun  to  emit  smoke.  Pop. 
15,000,  most  of  whom  are  Indians. 

MascaMi,  town  uf  Sicily,  province  of  Catanin,  lying  in 
a  fold  of  Etna  about  2i  miles  from  the  sea.  The  soil  of 
the  nei^hboriiood  is  altoi^ether  volcanic  and  extremely 
fertile.  ^Pop.  in  187-1,  5047. 

Mascalonge,  or  Miiskinun^^e  [believed  to  be  the 
Fr.  masque  tifioufjc,  "long  face"'],  the  largest,  finest,  and 
best-flavored  fish  of  the  pike  family,  the  Esnx  vobilior  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  b«sin.  but  now  introduced  by  canals  and 
the  hands  of  man  into  several  other  streams.  It  is  some- 
times more  than  four  feet  long,  and  has  been  known  to 
weigh  sixty  pounds.  It  is  an  extremely  bold  and  vigorous 
biter,  and  is  caught  by  the  hook  or  the  net.  (See  also  Pike.) 

Mascara',  town  of  Algeria,  province  of  Oran.  occupies 
the  site  of  an  old  Roman  colony  on  the  slope  of  the  Atlas 
Mountnins,  among  fertile  and  well-cultivated  surroundings. 
Pop.  8029. 

Mascarene'  (Jean  Paul),  b.  at  Castres,  France,  in 
1684.  of  a  Huguenot  family;  was  educated  at  Geneva; 
naturalized  in  England  ITOfi;  entering  the  army  as  lieu- 
tenant, came  with  the  English  troops  to  Nova  Scotia  in 
1711.  and  remained  there  nearly  fifty  years,  becoming  a 
member  of  the  couni;il  1720  ;  was  associated  with  the  gov- 
ernors of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  in  negotiat- 
ing the  celebrated  treaty  of  1725  with  the  eastern  Indians  ; 
was  acting  governor  of  Nova  Scotia  1740—49:  defended  the 
province  against  the  French  1744;  became  major-general 
1758.  and  d.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  22,  17G0. 

Mascarene  Isles,  the  collective  name  comprising 
the  islands  of  Bourbon.  Rodrigijes,  and  Mauuitius  (which 
see)  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 

IMascou'tah,  post-v.  of  St.  Clair  co..  111.,  25  miles 
E.  S.  E.  of  East  St.  Louis,  and  on  the  St.  Louis  and  South- 
eastern R.  R.,  in  a  fertile  region,  and  has  important  manu- 
factures of  flour  and  other  commodities.     Pop.  2790. 

Mascou'tins,  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Algonkin 
family,  who  were  in  the  seventeenth  century  among  the 
most  prominent  in  the  region  of  the  upper  lakes.  Thev 
were  allies  of  the  Miamis,  Foxes,  and  Kickapoos,  and  en- 
emies of  the  Ottawas,  the  "  Neutral  Nation,"  and  the 
French.  In  1(569  they  lived  on  Wisconsin  River,  but 
afterward  settled  on  the  Ohio,  within  the  present  limits 
of  Indiana.  Thev  attacked  Col.  Croghan  on  the  Wabash 
in  1765  and  Col.  Clarke  in  1777.  They  have  not  since  been 
known  by  name  to  the  government  of  the  U.  S.,  and  it  is 
uncertain  which  of  the  numerous  petty  tribes  now  removed 
to  Kansas  are  the  representatives  of  the  ancient  Mascou- 
tins.  If,  as  is  stated  by  some  writers,  Mascoutin  means 
"prairie,"  the  name  ceases  to  be  a  tribal  designation,  and 
their  disappearance  from  notice  cannot  be  surprising. 

Masercs  (Francis).     See  Mazeres. 

Mashe'na,  town  of  Central  Africa,  in  Bornoo,  is  built 
on  a  fine  slope,  in  hit.  l;j°  ?/  N..  Ion.  H)°  2'  E.,  and  sur- 
rounded with  clay  walls.     Pop.  about  12,000. 

Mash'pee,  post-tp.  of  Barnstable  co.,  Mass.,  bounded 
S.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  inhabitants  are  Indians,  for 
whom  the  present  township  has  long  been  a  reservation. 
Pop.  348. 

IMasinissa,  or  Massinissa,  king  of  the  Massylians, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  Numidian  tribes,  b.  about  240 
n.  c,  a  son  of  Gala.  Hasdrubal  having  promised  to  give 
him  his  daughter  Sophoni.-ba  in  marriage,  he  attacked  the 
Massaesylians,  another  powerful  Numidian  tribe,  which  in 
the  struggle  between  Rome  and  Carthage  siiied  with  Rome ; 
defeated  their  king,  Syphax.in  2LI;  crossed  over  to  Spain 
awd  fought  with  success  against  Cneius  ami  Publius  Scipio. 
But  when  Hasclrubal  broke  his  promise  and  gave  his  daugh- 
ter to  Syphax  in  order  to  win  him  over  from  the  Romans, 
Masinissa  turned  around  and  attacked  Carthage.  In  the 
begirtning  he  was  very  unsuccessful,  but  when  (in  204) 
Scipio  landed  in  Afrifa.  Masinissa  cntereil  into  a  firm  alli- 
ance with  him,  route  1  the  Massaesylians.  fought  with  groat 
distinction  in  the  battle  of  Zama,  and  received  by  the  ])eacc 
of  201  the  territories  of  Syphax.  Sophonisba,  who  in  the 
course  of  the  war  hail  bceome  his  prisoner,  he  now  married, 
but  Scipio,  fcarin:;  her  influence  on  her  husband,  demanded 
her  as  a  Roman  captive,  and  Masinissa,  not  venturing  to 
refuse,  sent  her  a  cup  of  poison,  which  she  drank.  Steadily 
extending  his  dominions  at  the  expense  of  Carthage,  he 
occasioned  the  Third  Punic  war.  but  d.  before  its  close,  148 
B.  V.  Nuniidia  was  then  divided  between  his  three  sons, 
of  whom  the  youngest,  Mastanabal,  was  the  father  of  Ju- 
gurtha. 

i>Iask  [Med.  Lat.  ninscn].  Masks  were  used  by  the 
(Jreeks  from  the  remotest  times  at  their  festivals  in  honor 
of  Bacchus;  and  as  the  Greek  drama,  both  tragedy  and 


comedy,  was  a  direct  development  of  these  festivals,  masks 

became  aconstantpart  of  the  Greek  actor's  costume.  They 
were  made  of  bark,  paper,  leather,  and  wood,  formed  so  as 
to  express  the  different  tragical  or  comical  characters,  pro- 
vided in  the  mouth-openings  with  a  metallic  contrivance 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  voice  of  the  actor, 
and  covered  not  only  the  face,  but  the  whole  head.  The 
peculiar  chai-acter  of  the  Greek  drama,  far  behind  the 
modern  with  respect  to  individualization,  made  the  use  of 
masks  less  inappropriate,  and  it  became  almost  necessary 
on  account  of  the  enormous  size  of  the  theatres.  Masks 
were  used  also  in  the  Roman  utclia}ia;  and  from  these  they 
were  transferred  through  the  Roman  theatre  down  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  during  which  they  were  used  not  only  in 
popular  merry-making  and  in  comim-clia  dclV  arte,  but  also 
in  solemn  processions  and  by  the  performers  of  the  mys- 
teries;  at  some  places — for  instance,  at  Venice — they  be- 
came of  common  usage  even  in  ordinary  life,  like  gloves 
in  our  days.  A  peculiar  species  of  literary  production 
called  masques,  consisting  of  dialogues,  songs,  dances,  pro- 
cessions, and  gorgeous  decorations,  and  performed  by  the 
court  itself,  became  very  fashionable  in  France  under 
Louis  XIV.  and  in  England  under  James  I. ;  Moliere  and 
Ben  Jonson  have  written  many  masques.  (See  Donaldson, 
The  T/ierttre  of  the  Greeks;  Flogel,  (Jeschichte  dee  Komis- 
ckeii;  and  Sand,  Masques  et  Bottjfons.) 

Mask,  Iron.     See  Iron  Mask, 

Mas'kelyne  (Nevil),  D.  D..  b.  in  London,  England, 
Oct.  6,  1732;  graduated  at  Cambridge  1754;  took  orders 
in  the  Church  of  England  ;  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  175S ;  was  sent  to  St.  Helena  in  1761  to  observe 
the  transit  of  Venus,  and  to  Barbadoes  in  1702  to  experi- 
ment with  and  report  upon  Harrison's  chronometers;  suc- 
ceeded Nathaniel  Bliss  as  astronomer-royal  1765,  which 
post  he  retained  through  life,  never  absenting  himself  from 
the  Greenwich  Observatory  except  once  in  1772,  when  he 
went  to  Scotland  to  experiment  upon  the  aberrations  of 
the  plumb-line  as  affecting  the  mean  density  of  the  earth. 
He  published  The  British  Mariner  s  Guide  (176r(),  the  Nniit- 
ic(d  Almauoe  and  Asti'onomieal  Ephemeris  (46  vols.,  annual 
1767-lSll),  a  Standard  Catafor/ne  of  Stars,  Astronmniral 
Observations  made  at  Greemcich  from  1765  to  IS  10  (4  yo\s.), 
and  manv  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  D.  at 
Greenwich  Feb.  9,  1811. 

Maskinonge,  county  of  Quebec,  Canada,  extending 
N.  W.  from  Lake  St.  Peter,  an  expansion  of  the  St,  Law- 
rence.    Cap.  Ri\'iere  du  Loup.     Pop.  15,079. 

Ma'son,  county  of  W.  Central  Illinois.  Area,  540  square 
miles..  It  is  bounded  N.  W.  by  the  Illinois  River  and  S. 
by  the  Sangamon.  It  is  level,  very  fertile,  and  abounds  in 
coal.  Cattle  and  grain  are  largely  produced.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  the  Peoria  Pekin  and  Jacksonville,  the  Chi- 
cago and  Alton,  the  Springfield  and  North-western,  the 
Champaign  and  Havana,  and  other  railroads.  Cap,  Ha- 
vana.    Pop.  16,184. 

Mason,  county  of  Kentucky,  bounded  N.  by  the  Ohio 
River,  which  separates  it  fiom  Ohio.  Area.  235  square 
miles.  In  the  N.  it  is  hilly.  The  county  has  a  fertile  lime- 
stone soil.  Live-stock,  corn,  and  tobacco  are  the  staple 
products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Maysville  and 
Lexington  R.  R.     Cap.  Maysville.     Pop,  18,126, 

Mason,  county  of  Michigan,  bounded  W.  by  Lake  Mich- 
igan. Area,  490  square  miles.  It  is  level  and  generally 
fertile,  and  abounds  in  timber.  Grain  an<l  potatoes  are 
produced,  and  the  lumber  nuiniifacturc  is  imjuutant.  Tlie 
county  is  travcised  by  tlie  Marquette  River.  Cap.  Luding- 
ton.     Pop.  3263. 

Mason,  county  of  W.  Central  Texas.  Area.  910  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  Llano  River.  The  county  is 
rolling,  fertile,  well  timbered  and  watered,  and  abounds  in 
iron,  copper,  and  other  mineral  wealth.  There  is  good 
water-power.  Grain  and  stock  raising  arc  the  chief  in- 
dustries.    Cap.  Mason.     Pop,  678. 

Mason,  county  of  Washington  Territory,  boundcil  E. 
by  Hood's  Canal  and  Pugct  Sound.  Area,  800  square 
miles.  Much  of  its  surface  is  broken  and  heavily  timbered. 
The  valleys  arc  fertile.     Cap.  Oakland.     Poji.  289. 

Mason,  county  of  West  Virginia,  hounded  N.  and  W. 
by  tlic  (ihio  lviv<-r.  Area,  .'UIO  square  miles.  It  is  hilly 
and  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  wool,  and  tobacco  arc  leading 
products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  navigable  Ka- 
nawha River.  Coal  abounds  und  salt  is  manufactured. 
Cap.  Point  Pleasant.     Pop,  15,978. 

Mason,  ])ost-v,  and  tp.  of  Effingham  eo.,  III.,  on  the 
Illinois  Central  R.  H.     Pop.  of  v.  490;  of  tp.  1908. 

Mason,  tp.  of  Corro  Gordo  co.,  la.     Pop.  1784. 

Mason,  tp.  of  Taylor  co.,  la.     Pop.  580. 
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Itlasoii,  i|>,  of  Oxford  oo.,  Mc,  25  miloH  N.  of  Fryoburg. 
I'..,..   IL',-. 

IMuHoii,  l|>.  of  Cubs  co.,  Mii-li.     I'"|i.  HOll. 

JtlilNOii,  |iii»l-v.,  Clip,  of  IiikIxiiii  00.,  .Mioli.,  on  the 
JnckMiii  I,uii«iii«  mill  SiiKiiiiiw  1{.  K.,  12  niikn  S.  of  I,iin- 
kIiik.  Iii>»  •  cliuiilii'H,  2  buiikH,  1  ni'W»|mpcr,  i  IioIuIh,  iiovorul 
llirgo  iililln,  Hton^H,  cli;.      I'lip.  I'-'lL'. 

K.  Kirriii;i"iK,  lOii.  "  I.miiiam  County  News." 

Allison,  t|i.  of  Miiriim  co.,  Mo.     I'o|i.  (iOO. 

MilNtin,  l|i.  of  Kmnciiililii  co.,  Mo.     I'op.  158. 

MiiNim,  piisttp.  of  IlilUliiirouKli  "'o.,  N.  II.,  on  the 
I'(^fcrlMMou),'li  mill  Kliii-lcv  U.  It.,  liuK  uxtonnivo  utono-iiuur- 
rio»  iinil  conliiiiiB  MiiBon  VilliiKC     I'op.  i:iOI. 

Miison,  Ip.  of  Ijinvri'iicc  co.,  <).     I'op.  1K84. 

Mnnnn,  pmtv.  of  Dccindil  Ip.,  Wiiircn  co.,  0.,  0  miles 
R.  W.  of  I.cbiinon.     I'op.  ;IK7. 

MnMOn,  poMt-v.  of  Tipton  co.,  Tcnn.,  on  the  McmpliiH 
ami  Louisville  K.  11.,  .'HI  inilc^  N.  I'),  of  McnipbiH. 

ItlnNon,  post-v.,  cup.  of  MiiMon  co.,  Tc.\.,  95  miles 
W.  N.  W.of  Aii«tin.     I'op.  2!l(i. 

Mnson,  ponl-v.  of  Mii.inn  co.,  W.  Vo.,  opposite  Pomo- 
rov,  ().,  on  llic  S.  bunk  of  the  Ohio  Uiver,  has  miinnfiictnref* 
of  niiils.  ilml  of  mvlt  from  the  wiilors  of  artcsiun  wells. 
Coul  i»  mincil  iiml  ubippcil  by  the  river.     Pop.  ll>-2. 

IHnsoil  (den.  .AuMtSTiMn  Thomsun),  non  of  S.T.  Mason, 
b.  in  I.oMilonn  co.,  Va.,  in  l"X7;  (;niiliiatcil  at  William  and 
Mary  College  ISflT;  servcil  as  colonel  of  a  cavalry  re(;i- 
mcnt  in  the  seconil  war  with  Enf^Iaml ;  ilistincnishcil  hini- 
self  in  the  ilefence  of  Norfolk  ;  was  subsequently  bri);a<lior- 
pcencrnl  of  Virginia  militia;  sorvotl  some  years  in  the  Vir- 
ginia le'^islatiire  ;  wai  chosen  V.  R.  Senator  in  ISl.j  as  a 
neinoenit  ;  servcl  until  ISIS,  when  ho  resigncil  to  become 
a  cuniliilate  for  the  House  of  lieprcsentativcs  against  the 
eminent  Federalist,  Charles  Kenton  Mercer;  was  defeated 
by  a  few  votes  in  a  contest  of  groat  personal  bitterness, 
which  led  to  several  duels,  in  one  of  which,  fought  with 
muskets  at  liladensburg.  Mil.,  with  his  cousin.  Col.  John 
Mason  McC.vrly,  he  was  killed,  Feb.  II,  IS19. 

Mnsoii  (('iiATii.ns),  F.  U.  S.,  b.  in  England  about  ITP.O  ; 
was  assistiinl  for  several  years  at  (ireenwieh  Observatory 
to  the  celebriited  astronomer-royal.  Dr.  .Tames  Urndloy, 
and  afterwards  to  his  successors,  Dr.  Nathaniel  liliss  and 
Dr.  Ncvil  Miiskelync;  and  with  Mr.  .leremiah  Di\on  was 
sent  to  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus  of  .Tune  li,  17lil,  while  Dr.  Maskclyno  proceeded 
with  them  to  St.  Helena  for  the  same  purpose.  In  ITfi.'i, 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Dixon  were  commissioned  by  the  pro- 
iirietors  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  to  survey  the 
boundary-line  between  their  American  possessions:  ar- 
rived at  Philadelphia  Nov.  i:!,  and  were  engaged  upon  this 
task  until  Dec.  2li,  l"fi".  (Se«  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line.) 
On  Oct.  21, 1715.'),  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society  resolved 
"  that  the  precise  measure  of  a  degree  of  latitude  in 
America,  in  the  ncighhorhooil  of  Pennsylvania,  appears  to 
the  council  and  to  the  astronomer-royal,  who  was  pleased 
to  assist  on  this  occasion,  to  bo  a  work  of  great  use  ond 
importance:  and  that  the  known  abilities  of  Messrs.  Ma- 
son and  Dixon,  the  excellence  of  the  instruments  with 
which  thev  arc  furnished,  the  favorable  level  of  the  coun- 
try, and  their  having  assistants  well  jiractised  in  measur- 
ing, do  all  concur  in  giving  good  ground  for  hope  that  this 
business  may  now  be  executed  with  greater  precision  than 
has  ever  yet  been  done,  etc.  ;"  and  conse(]UCutly  granted 
those  gentlemen  the  sum  of  £210  for  that  purpose,  request- 
ing the  astronomer-royal  (Dr.  Maskelync)  to  draw  up  in- 
structions, and  the  proprietors  of  .Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania to  allow  the  use  of  their  instruments.  These  gen- 
tlemen cheerfully  complied  with  the  request,  and  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Dixon  employed  a  month  in  the  following  year 
in  executing  the  measurement  in  question,  the  particulars 
of  which  are  printed  in  vol.  Iviii.  of  the  Ti-nnsncfin)i«  of 
the  Uoyal  Society.  In  the  same  volume  are  found  some 
Anli'oitnmirttl  ()fi»rri'ittlini»  ntttdr  at  Ihf  Ftn-k-n  ftf  Ihr  liriin- 
djfirint'.  made  for  the  ]iurpose  of  "determining  the  going 
of  a  dock  sent  thither  by  the  Royal  Society  in  order  to 
find  the  diflVrenee  of  gra\ity  between  the  observatory  at 
Greenwich  and  the  spot  where  the  clock  was  set  up  in  Penn- 
sylvania." To  this  is  added  an  Ohnervation  of  ihe  End  of 
ihr  Evllpftc  of  the  .Ifooji  and  Some  Immerftiona  of  Jupiter's 
Firnt  Sfttvfh'tr,  observed  at  the  same  place. 

Charles  Mason  was  a  tr:iincd  seientitic  observer,  and  re- 
corded in  his  private  Journal,  interspersed  with  the  original 
iield-notcs  of  tho  survey,  not  only  the  adventures,  haps, 
and  mishaps  of  each  day's  proceedings,  with  the  name  of 
every  halting-place  and  that  of  every  person  whoso  hos- 
pitality he  shared,  but  frequent  accounts  of  the  flora  and 
fauna,  the  geological  structure,  and  tho  agricultural  capa- 
bilities of  the  country  traver.scd.  as  well  as  interestiDg  no- 


ticeii  of  tho  Mnhawk,  Kcnoca,  Dclswaro,  and  other  Indiunii 

who  served  ai  liis  etcort  or  with  whom  he  met  on  IiIm  route. 
He  (IwellH  with  cnthiiHiaMln  upon  the  beaiiticH  of  (he  ficencry 
UN  viewed  from  the  Allcghiiiiy  ,\(oun(iiini4,  and  givex  u  lo|. 
erably  correct  lurcount  of  the  .Minoinnippi  \'alley  uh  obtuined 
from  "  Prince  Prisquetooni,"  who  wuh  eiglity-i'ix  years  of 
nf(e,  and  a  brother  of  the  "  king  of  tho  Dehiwuicn," 
Messrs.  Muson  und  Dixon  embarked  at  New  York  for  Fal- 
mouth Sept.  II,  liDH,  Dixon  d.  ut  Durhnni,  Knglaiid,  in 
1777.  MuHon  observed  the  transit  of  Venus  itf  .Iiini;  ;i, 
I7li'.>.  at  <>avan,  Ireland,  and  published  his  observation"  in 
tho  I'hititnojihii-itl  Ti-iiiimiv.tioiiH  for  1770;  was  em|»loyed  by 
the  Imreuu  of  longitudes  to  verify  the  eulebruted  Ijuimr 
Tnt,ti-H  of  Tobias  Mayer,  in  which  ho  made  some  ehangeit 
and  corrections,  und  they  were  published  uflcr  bis  ileutb 
by  Dr.  Miislcelyno  under  the  title  Mai/rr'it  Lttuor  Tnlthn, 
imjirovrtt  ht/  ('httrtm  Mimon  (London,  I7H7).  Mason  re- 
turned to  America,  but  at  what  date  is  unknown,  and  il.  at 
Pliiludelpbiu  in  Feb.,  178".  His  .MS.  journal  und  field- 
notes,  from  which  the  preceding  uccrmnt  is  chielly  drawn, 
wus  found  at  Halifax,  X.  ,S.,  in  ISIll),  among  a  pile  of  waste 
puper  Hung  into  the  cellar  of  the  government  house,  whence 
It  wus  rescued  by  u  gonthrniun  of  thut  city.  A  brief  notice 
of  its  contents  was  published  by  tho  writer  of  this  article 
in  the  Ilihtorical  M(ujaziuc  for  July,  18(11. 

Pouter  C.  Rliss. 

MnNon  (CiiARi.i'.s),  b.  in  New  York  about  IS(I8;  grad- 
uated from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1829,  but  re- 
tained as  assistant  professor  of  engineering  until  IS.'H, 
when  he  resigned  from  thii  army  and  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  removing  to  New  York  City 
in  18;M,  where  for  a  time  he  hud  theeditoriul  management 
of  the  Pout.  In  I8.'17  ho  removed  to  Wisconsin  Territory, 
and  in  ls::H  was  appointed  chief-justice  of  the  supremo 
court  of  Iowa,  wdiicli  he  held  until  the  udmission  of  Iowa 
into  the  Cnion,  when  for  several  years  he  wus  ,Stute  attor- 
ney to  settle  the  question  of  boundary-lines,  and  one  of 
the  commissioners  which  drew  up  the  code  of  laws  ailopted 
by  the  Stute  in  1851  ;  wus  eoraniissioncr  of  patents  during 
the  administrution  of  Prcs.  Pierce,  and  since  I8GU  has 
practised  his  profession  at  Washington. 

Mason  (F^iiknkzkr  Portpu),  b.  at  Washington,  Conn., 
Dec.  7,  ISU);  graduated  ut  Yale  College  IS.'l'J,  distinguish- 
ing himself  as  a  mathematician  and  astronomer;  was 
engageil  in  the  summer  of  18KI  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission for  determining  the  boundary  between  .Maine  and 
Canada,  and  itublished  soon  ufterwurds  a  paper  entitled 
Ohn/rrtuio}tt  oil  JVcfni/it\  which  was  highly  commended  by 
.Sir  John  Herschel.  This  precocious  astronomical  genius 
d.  at  Richmond.  Va.,  Dec.  24,  1840,  a  few  days  nfter  at- 
taining the  age  of  twenty-one.  (Sec  his  Life  and  Writinya^ 
by  Prof.  Denison  Olmsted.) 

I>Iason  (EasKiNK),  D.  D.,  youngest  child  of  Dr.  John 
M.  Mason,  b.  in  New  York  City  .Apr.  II),  isnj;  graduated 
at  Dickinson  College  in  lS2.'i;  joined  Princeton  Seminary 
in  1824;  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  •'Sche- 
nectady, from  1827  to  1S:',0,  anil  of  the  Bleccker  street 
church  in  New  Y'ork  from  ls:;i)  till  his  death.  May  14, 
IS5I.  From  IS.'Jfi  to  1842  he  discharged  the  duties  of  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  history  in  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary. He  was  an  argumentative  preacher  of  great  j)Ower. 
A  posthumous  volume  of  his  sermons,  with  a  brief  memoir 
of  tho  author  by  Dr.  William  Adams,  was  published  in 
185.'!.  R.  D.  HiTciicoiK. 

Mason  (Francis),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Y'ork,  England,  .Apr.  2, 
1711(1;  came  to  tho  V.  S.  in  ISIS;  worked  as  a  shoemaker 
in  several  towns  of  Massachusetts  ;  became  connected  with 
the 

there;  studied  ancient  languages 

his  minister;  entered  Newton  Theological  Seminary  in 
IS27.  and  was  sent  in  ISIU)  as  a  missionary  to  liurmah. 
He  devoted  him.self  chiefly  to  the  Karens,  among  which 
tribe  he  hud  wonderful  success,  and  with  the  aid  of  other 
missionaries  made  many  thousands  of  converts  among  that 
wild  but  simple-hearted  tribe.  He  translated  tho  Biblo 
into  two  Karen  dialects,  as  well  as  numerous  other  religious 
books,  educated  many  native  preachers,  prepared  a  work 
on  the  natural  productions  of  Burniah  (1852)  which  con- 
tained a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  then  existing  scientific 
data  on  the  subject,  published  a  grnminur,  chrestoniathy, 
and  vocabulary  of  the  Pali  language,  a  Life  of  Ko-  Thoh- 
flt/ii,  the  Koren  Apoitle,  a  memoir  of  his  wife,  .Mrs.  Helen 
M.  Mason  (1847),  a  Memoir  of  Snn  Quoin,  another  Karen 
convert  ( 1850),  Bnrmnh.  iti  Peoptn  mid  Xoturot  Prodiietiniig 
(18C0),  being  a  revised  edition  of  his  earlier  work  on  tho 
same  subject,  and  an  autobiography.  The  Story  of  a  H'ori- 
i"i?<7mnii'«  Life,  iciih  Shrlrhen  of  Trnicl  (1870).  D.  at  Ran- 
goon, IJurmuh,  Mar.  3,  1874. 

Mason  ((iKORnr.).  a  celebrated  Virginian  patriot  of  the 
American  Revolution,  descended  from  Col.  George  Mason, 


he  Baptist  church  at  Canton,  Mass.,  about  1825;  married 
here;  studied  ancient  languages  under  the  guidance  of 
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a  member  of  Parliament  in  the  rei^n  of  Charles  L,  and 
ofllif^er  in  the  army  of  Charles  11.  at  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
after  which  he  escaped  to  Vircrinia  in  dii^guise,  losing  all 
his  estate  in  Entjland.  His  great-griind-son.  also  called 
fleor«-e,  married  Anne  Thomson,  a  niece  of  .Sir  William 
Temple,  bv  whom  he  had  two  sons  who  attained  distinction, 
George  and  Thomson.  The  former,  b.  at  Doeg's  Neck.  Staf- 
ford Tnow  Fairfax)  co.,  Va.,  in  1726,  settled  after  his  mar- 
rian-e  in  Truro  parish  {which  includes  Mount  Vernon),  built 
Gim^trm  Hall  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  and  became  the 
intimate  friend  of  Washington,  his  neighbor  and  fellow- 
parishioner  at  Pohick  church.  Possessing  considerable  his- 
torical knowledge  and  legal  attainments,  as  well  as  liberal 
sentiments,  fine  powers  of  reasoning,  and  a  sound  judg- 
ment. Mason  was  a  valuable  adviser  to  the  future  leader 
of  the  Revolution,  for  whom  he  drafted  the  "  non-importa- 
tion resolutions  "  which  the  latter  presented  to  the  Virginia 
I  assembly,  and  procured  their  a<loption  1709.     One  of  these 

resolutions  pledged  the  Virginia  planters  to  purchase  no 
I  slaves  imported  after  Nov.  1  of  that  year.     In  support  of 

I  the  political  rights  of  the  "  Old  Dominion,"  Mason  printed  a 

pamphlet  entitled  ExImctHfrnm  the  Virginia  Charters,  with 
Some  Iirmark»  upon  them,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  people  of 
i  Fairfax,  July  1>*,  1774.  he  presented  a  series  of  twenty-four 

I  resolutions  on  the  questions  at  issue  between  Great  Britain 

1  and  the  colonies,  which  were  sanctioned  by  the  Virginia 

\  convention  in  August,  and  substantially  reaffirmed  by  the 

!  Continental   Congress  in  October  of  the  same  year.      In 

!  1775  he  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  convention,  declined 

j  an  election  to  the  Continental  Congress,  which  was  pressed 

upon  him.  nominated  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee  in  his  place, 
I  and  reluctantly  consented  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
I  mittee  of  safety.     In  May,  1776,  he  drafted  the  celebrated 

•'  Declaration  of  Rights"  and  tlie  "  Plan  of  Government." 
which  were  adopted  June  12  and  29.  In  the  revision  of 
the  statutes  of  Virginia  his  liberal  sentiments  were  con- 
spicuous, and  his  talents  in  debate  elicited  universal  ad- 
miration. He  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
1777.  and  of  the  convention  for  framing  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution 17S7.  In  the  latter  body  Mason  took  a  conspicu- 
ous part,  proposing  that  the  election  for  President  should 
be  direct,  and  for  a  single  term  of  seven  years,  opposing 
the  postponement  of  the  repeal  of  the  slave-trade,  the 
counting  of  slaves  as  a  basis  for  representation,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  property  basis  for  suffrage.  Despite  his 
efforts,  several  features  which  he  considered  dangerous 
were  incorporated  in  the  Constitution,  which  he  conse- 
quently refused  to  sign;  and  having  been  elected  to  the 
A'iririnia  convention  to  consider  that  instrument,  he  united 
with  Patrick  Henry  in  demanding  its  rejection  unless  some 
twenty  amendments  should  be  made.  Several  of  these 
were  subsequently  adopted  by  the  States  and  incorporated 
into  the  Con-ititution.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  first  Sen- 
ators from  Virginia,  but  declined  the  post,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement,  occupied  in  hunting, 
i  fishing,  and  congenial  studies.     D.  at  Gunston  Hall  Oct.  7, 

1792.  His  statue  is  one  of  the  group  which  surrounds  that 
of  Washington  in  front  of  the  State  Capitol  at  Ricfimond, 
Va.  Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Mason  fCol.  Jamfs  L.).  b.  at  Providence.  R.  I.,  1817  ; 
grailuated  at  West  Point,  and  appointed  brevet  second  lieu- 
tenant of  engineers  July,  18;:G.  first  lieutenant  18/^8,  cap- 
tain 1847:  engaged  in  the  usual  routine  duty  of  an  en- 
gineer officer  till  IS  Hi,  when  he  was  .assigned  to  duty  with 
the  army  under  Scott,  whicdi  eajitured  Vera  Cruz  and 
mandied  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  gaining  the  brevet  of  major 
for  Churubusco  and  lieutenant-colonel  for  Molino  del  Rev, 
rccfiving  severe  wounds  in  the  latter  fight  which  disabled 
hitu  from  active  service  until  ls.')0.  at  which  date  he  re- 
sumed duty  with   his  corps  in   building  the  St.  Augustine 

I  sea-wall,  repairing  Fort  Marion,  Florida,  and  at  the  time 

of  his  death  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  de- 
fences of  San  Francisco.  I).  Sept.  ,'>.  1  So^J.  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.      Author  of  Au  Anttfi/timl    /urcstiffntion    uf    thr, 

I  RrHiNtrinre  of  I'iJm  to  Supcriucuiuhcnt   PreHSiirf,  and  other 

]>rofcM^ional  papers. 

Mason  (Jami:s  Mi:rray),  grandson  of  George,  b.  at 
Analosta  Island,  Fairfax  co.,  Va.,  Nov.  3,  1798;  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1818;  studied  law 
at  William  and  Mary  College:  began  practice  in  1820; 
wiis  prominent  in  the  State  legislature:  a  member  of  Con- 
gress Is;{7-:i9;  IT.  S.  Senator  184(1-61,  and  was  the  author 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law;  entered  in  1861  the  Confederate 
Congress,  and  was  sent  with  .John  Slidcll  as  a  commia- 
sioncr  to  Kngland  and  France ;  was  taken  off  the  Rritish 
><te:imcr  Trent  by  Ciipt.  Wilkes  Nov.  8,  1S6I,  and  cniifincd 
in  Fort  AVarrcn,  near  IJoston.  Mass.;  released  on  the  de- 
mand of  the  liritish  government  Jan.  2.  18(52,  and  pro- 
ceeded upon  hit*  niiHsion  to  Europe.  D.  near  Aloxanuria, 
Va.,  Apr.  28,  1871. 


Mason  f  Jkremiah),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  Apr. 
27,  1768;  graduated  in  1788  at  Yale  College;  was  admitted 
in  1701  to  the  Vermont  bar:  practised  law  at  Wcstmore- 
iand,  N.  H.,  until  1794;  at  Walpole,  N.  H.,  1794-97;  at 
Portsmouth.  N,  II.,  1797-1832;  after  which  he  resided  in 
Boston.  He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  able^t  lawyers 
of  New  England.  In  1802  he  became  attorney-general  of 
New  Hampshire;  several  times  elected  to  the  legislature, 
and  U.  S,  Senator  1813-17.     D,  at  Boston  Oct.  14,  1848. 

Mason  (Capt.  John),  founder  of  the  colony  of  New 
Hampshire,  b.  at  Lynn  Regis,  Norfolk,  England  :  served  in 
1610  in  the  navy  against  an  insurrection  in  the  Hebrides; 
went  in  1616  as  governor  to  Newfoundland,  of  which  ho 
published  a  description  (1620)  and  a  map  (1626) ;  explored 
in  1617  the  New  England  coasts ;  obtained  in  1622  a  grant 
of  a  region  called  Mariana,  now  the  N.  E.  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; procured  in  1622,  with  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  ; 
a  patent  for  the  province  of  Maine;  sent  in  1623  a  colony 
to  the  Piscataqua  River.  Mason  was  1624-29  treasurer 
and  paymaster  of  the  royal  armies  in  the  Spanish  war.  In 
1629  he  took  a  patent  for  the  New  Hampshire  colony,  and 
with  Gorges  took  another  patent  for  Laconia,  a  tract  in- 
cluding Lake  Champlain.  Capt.  Mason  held  various  im- 
portant positions  in  England.  In  1635  he  was  a  judge  in 
Hampshire,  and  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of  New  Eng- 
land. D.  in  London  in  Dec.  1635.  Mason's  rights  in  New 
Hampshire  were  sold  to  Gov.  Samuel  Allen  in  IC9I,  and 
proved  a  fruitful  source  of  litigati<m  to  that  gentleman  and 
his  heirs. — John  Tufton  Mason,  one  of  J<din  Mason's  heirs, 
in  1746  sold  his  own  rights  to  a  Portsmouth  company  called 
the  Masonian  ]iroprietors. 

Mason  (JnEiN),b.in  England  about  1600:  served  in  the 
Netherlands  under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  ;  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  1630,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  Windsor,  Conn..  1635;  was  commissioned  in 
1637  to  command  an  expedition  against  the  Pequot  In- 
dians, who  had  massacred  several  settlers  at  Wethersfield, 
and  with  a  party  of  90  English,  70  friendly  Mohegans 
under  Uncas,  and  several  hundred  Narragansett  warriors 
under  Miantonomoh,  ho  surprised  one  of  the  Pequot  forts 
on  Mystic  River,  between  Groton  and  Stonington,  before 
daybreak  May  26,  1637.  and  destroyed  more  than  500  In- 
dians, either  by  the  sword  or  by  the  burning  of  the  fort, 
his  own  loss  being  2  killed  and  20  wounded.  Soon  after- 
wards he  killed  or  captured  most  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  in  another  expedition  in  Western  Con- 
necticut. Mason  was  ajipointed  major  of  the  Connecticut 
forces,  retaining  that  oflice  through  life;  settled  first  at 
Saybrook,  and  in  1659  at  Norwich  ;  was  for  many  years  a 
magistrate,  and  was  deputy  governor  1660-70.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  general  court  he  published  an  account  of  the 
Pequot  war,  reprinted  by  Increase  Mather  1677,  and  by 
Prince  1736.  D.  at  Norwicji  in  1672.  (See  his  Life,  by 
George  E.  Ellis,  in  Sparks's  Am.  Biog.,  2d  series,  vol. 
iii.) 

Mason  (John  MiTrnELL),D.  D.,  son  of  John  (1734-92), 
b.  in  New  York  Mar.  19.  1770  :  graduated  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege in  1789,  and  studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ; 
succeeded  his  father  in  an  Associate  Reformed  pastorate 
in  New  York  in  1792:  founded  in  1804  a  theological  semi- 
nary in  New  York,  in  which  he  became  professor  of  theol-  ' 
ogy.  He  was  provost  of  Columbia  College  1811-16,  presi- 
dent of  Dickinson  College  1821-24.  and  in  1822  united  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  D.  in  New  York  Dec.  26.  1829. 
(See  his  ll'orK  edited  by  E.  Mason  (4  vols..  1832),  and 
his  Mcmoirn,  by  J.  Van  Vechten,  D.  D..  1856.)  Dr.  Mason 
was  one  of  the  first  pulpit-orators  of  his  lime. 

Mason  (Jofin  Y.),  LL.D..  b,  at  Greensville,  N.  C,  Apr. 
18,  1799;  graduated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
in  1816;  became  a  lawyer,  and  served  long  in  the  State 
legislature,  and  became  a  judge  in  the  district  court  of 
Virginia;    was  in    Congress    1831-37;    became   in    1837   a  ' 

judge  of  one  of  the  Federal  courts:  was  in  the  Virginia 
constitutional  conventions  in  1828  and  1849;  bc<?ame  sec- 
retary of  the   U,  S.  navv  1816-49;  was  U.  S.  minister  to  i 
Franco  18^1-59,     D.  in  Paris  Oct.  3,  1859.  | 

Mnson  (Jovathan).  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  30, 1752; 
graduated  at  Princeton  1774;  studied  law  under  John 
Adams:  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1777;  delivered  the  otli- 
cial  (u-ation  bcfnrc  the  authorities  of  Boston  Mar.  5,  1780, 
on  the  tcnili  anniversary  of  the  "Boston  massacre."  of 
which  he  had  been  a  witness;  took  a  high  position  at  the 
Boston  bar;  served  repeatedly  in  the  State  legislature; 
was  a  member  of  the  governor's  council  1798;  tl.  S,  Sen- 
ator !800-0;i ;  took  a  ]iromincnt  part  in  (ho  debates  of  the 
Semite,  especially  in  that  u)miti  tlie  repeal  of  the  Judiciary 
act  of  iSdl  ;  was  Representative  in  Congress  from  1817  to 
1820,  when  ho  rcsignetl.  Ho  was  an  active  and  energetic 
politician  of  the  Federalist  party,  and  possessed  great  dig- 
nity of  obaractor  and  mannors.    D.  at  Boston  Nov,  1, 1831. 


MASON     MASlJMtY. 


MnHon  fl^owKM.).  Mi'H.  I>or.,  b.  in  MoilfieM,  Ma»«.,  J*n, 
H,  !7U2  :  h<vi»n  his  oivroor  uh  instructor  iiiid  IciutiT  of  i-lioirB 
in  Savnnniih.  (in.,  \H\2:  in  l>*'il  |ml)liMl)c<I  Ww  llintii>l  mtd 

ffnif'ln  ('•,ll,'rtit,n  >,f'  Clnirrh  Mitnir  ;  ri-liJ«i\  i-.|  fi  IlciHtnn  in 
is*^7.  am)  Kiivo  hirnwrlf  ciiliri'ly  t"  tii"  lii-k  of  inf-tnictiii;;; 
olnHHCH  in  vociil  Minnie  iiiid  I'lH'iiuni^'in;;  tlic  public  tii-to  (or 
iniiHii!.  To  liiin  MuHfiu-huHctln  in  in(|e)>l«!<l  for  llio  intro- 
duction of  iniiMir  into  thr  public  hcIiooIh.  Him  Inborn  noon 
htM'jiuKi  anhioux  iind  cxtcnHJ  vt- ;  liif*  /.<«iil  wiih  felt  (hrotii;h 
out  Ninv  Km^'IimhI  :  tlir  Ai'inlcuiy  of  MuMii-  wiiw  csttibliHlicil 
in  HoKtori ;  1)V  lucnn?'  of  cIiimhcm,  hciIiooIh.  k'ctnrcH.  inMlitutcs, 
tcxtbookH,  t(lfi<>  bookn.  iMilItN-tionH  f<ir  fiiinily  <in'l  Sumliiy 
UMO.  II  |iriii'liniil  intpri"<t  in  tim  Hiibicct,  wii.^  nwiikfinotl  oven  in 
the  Middle  StntcM.  Tin-  uiiiHii-iil  cduciition  of  the  people  wiiH 
Mr.  Mujfou'M  obiri't.  mid  In  lliirt  end  he  rneouni^jed  eon- 
jjre'^iitioniil  nin'^in'4  in  (dinn-heM  and  tlio  use  of  Mimple  eoni- 
positions  in  which  uiaHH  of  Hound  wan  t-ffeetivo.  IliM  own 
conipoMition-'  were  nuinorouM.  and  liin  cfunpilationM  excocilod 
in  nuinhi^r  tliose  of  iiny  other  iniin.  Of  jiiveniUM-olIeetionH, 
frIeo-h'Mikn.  coinpiliilionf*  of  chtirch  niufi<r  tliere  are  more 
thiin  flirty  thiit  l>efir  his  nfinio,  cither  alone  or  in  a-Sf-oeia- 
tion  with  (icnr-^e  .1.  Webb.  IteHiflen  thci^o  there  wore  sev- 
eral ^ul'lll  boidt!*  nnd  winule  pie-eH.  In  1S:(7.  Mr.  Mason 
visited  I''iirr)pe  to  study  on  the  Cnntinont  nmi  in  Kn<;hind 
the  lnte>'t  niethorls  of  tnusieiil  instrnelion.  and  whatever  he 
found  he  iidopted  iind  used.  [n  iS.'ij  the  University  of 
New  York  conferred  on  him  the  dejjreo  of  doctor  in  musie. 
the  first  instance  r)f  (he  kind  in  America.  Mr.  Mason  'lid 
more  to  make  the  practice  of  vtieal  music  popular  tiiiin  to 
raise  the  st:uid:ird  of  musical  culture,  and  V*n]f  before  hi.s 
deatli.  Aui;.  11.  IH72.  tlie  inlliience  of  his  school  had 
yieldeiV  tct  the  power  of  more  finished  art.  Still,  iiis  work 
was  of  i^reat  value  in  itn  time.  0.  IJ.  Frotiiinoham. 

Mrtson  (Stkvkns  Thomson),  b.  at  Chapawnsiek,  Ptaf-, 
ford  CO..  Va..  in  1700:  was  educated  at  William  nnd 
Mary  ('ollo'^e;  served  in  tlie  Rev<ilution.  becoming;  a  col- 
onel when  twenty  years  <dd.  nnd  afterwards  a  (jencral  offi- 
oer :  WHS  a  prominent  member  tif  the  \'irj;inia  eon^"cntion 
of  17SS.  U.  S.  Soniitor  171M-lSH:t.  and  had  jcrent  fame  and 
popularity  ns  an  orator.      I),  at  IMiiladelphia  May  10,  l,SO;j. 

Mason  (Stkvkns  Thomson),  b.  in  Loudon  co.,  Va.,  in 
1811,  a  son  of  (Jen.  .Tolin  T.  Mason  an<l  f^randson  of  S.  T. 
Muann ;  when  nineteen  years  oM  became  secretary  of 
Michij;;in  Territory:  was  aetiii'^  governor  lS;{4-.'!.'t ;  pov- 
ornor  of  Mie  State  is:*,(i-in.     I),  in  New  York  .Inn.  4.  lH-i:t. 

lYIilsoii  (Thomson),  brother  of  (icoreo,  b.  in  Virt^iniain 
17;U1;  stndie'l  law  in  London:  took  nn  active  part  in  np- 
jiosin'^  llritish  ai^'jressions,  writing  in  1774  a  series  of  pa- 
pers in  favor  of  rexistnneo :  wns  in  177S  a  menii>er  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Virginia:  was  appointed  one  of  the  re- 
vise-s  of  the  Inws  of  Virj;inin,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Icj^'islaturo  in  1779  and  17S:i.     D.  in  17S5. 

Mason  (Wh.i.iam).  b.  at  Hull.  Kna;lnnd,  in  172.^;  grad- 
uate 1  ill  the  University  of  fnmbridiie  171.i:  became  a  fel- 
liiw  of  Pembroke  <\)Ilej;e  1717:  took  orders  in  the  rhureb 
of  Kii'^biud  l7ot;  became  roynl  chnplain  and  canon  of 
York  ;  wrote  Init  (174S|,  a  poem  directed  aijainst  Jacobit- 
ism  in  the  university;  Et/n't/n  (17.^2)  and  Cnracttirun 
(17.'>'.(),  both  dramatic  poems,  which  were  represented  with 
motlcrato  Rueeess ;  and  The  fJnif/ith  (rnrdru.Vi,  poem  in  four 
books  (1772-S2).  Mason  was  a  tasteful  musician  nnd 
]>aintor  and  a  correct  poet,  i)Tit  will  be  best  remembered 
as  the  intimate  friend,  executor,  and  bioirrapher  of  the 
poet  (irav — Mrnioii-M  nf  draif  (177.')).  D.  at  London  Apr. 
7.  17^7.  '  His  W'nrks  apj)cared  in  ISIl. 

Mason  and  l)i\on*s  I<ine«  the  line  which  forms  the 
southern  ir)undary  id'  Pennsylvania,  scparatinjc  it  from 
Delaware.  Marylan-l.  and  X'irLjinia.  From  the  celebrity 
whieli  this  term  a-ipiired  durini;  the  anti-slavery  a;;itation 
as  a  synonym  of  the  divisory  line  between  free  nn'l  slave 
territory,  it  has  been  jjenerally  confounded  in  Europe 
(nnd  not  unfrequently  in  .\merica)  with  the  parallel  of 
;tJi°  .10'.  tixcd  hv  the  "Missouri  comprotnise  "  of  1S20  as 
the  n»)rtlu'rn  limit  for  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the 
Territories.  Accordin;;  to  the  original  ffrants  from  the 
Crown  of  Knirland  to  William  Penn  and  Lord  Baltimore. 
the  boundary  between  their  respective  colonies  was  fixed 
at  the  4lUh  pnrallel  of  N.  lat.  That  line  bein-;  found  by 
subscrjuent  observntiim  to  pass  N.  of  Philadelphia,  and 
to  exclude  Pennsylvnnia  from  Dclawnre  Bay,  negotiations 
ensued  between  the  proprietors  for  the  purpose  of  recti- 
fying; the  blunder  wliicb  the  royal  ignorance  of  jreop^rnphy 
had  committed,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century  the 
matter  wns  unsettled.  An  agreement  was  made  between 
the  ]iro]irictors  (May  10,  17^12)  for  fixing  their  boundary  : 
and  ns  T>cIawaro  then  belonged  by  purchase  to  the  heirs 
of  William  Pcnn.  it  was  necessary  to  begin  at  its  S.  E. 
extremity,  then  fixerl  at  Cnpe  Hcniopen.  The  boundary 
between  Penn-^yhnnia  and  Pelaware  had  been  alreadv  de- 
fined  to  be  the  arc  of  a  circle  drawn  with  a  radius  of 


twolvo  mHoii  from  tho  court-houiio  nt  New  Cuiitle  from  th« 
Dohtware  to  the  Mnryhtml  lin«.  It  wan  now  agreed  to  hi- 
KiM'l  thit  line  drawn  W.  iifTttit*  the  p(*niiif<iila  from  (.'ape  Hi-n- 
lopeii  to  Clicstipeakc  Hay,  and  from  the  point  of  bifcctittn 
to  proji'et  a  line  northward  a-*  a  (arigent  to  the  anr  whieh 
forincd  tho  northern  liniil.  the  fuime  to  conKlitiile  the  W. 
boundary  of  Helnwuro.  Kroni  thin  point  of  tiin({<?ncy  i-orn- 
mon  lo  the  three  eoloniei,  12  inile«  N.  K.  of  New  i'uBtlo  a 
line  was  to  be  prolected  due  \,  to  n  point  \h  Kngti»h 
Hliiliile  milert  S.  of  the  Hoiilherninoi't  point  of  the  cily  of 
Philailclphia,  and  from  this  point  a  line  wax  lo  be  drawn 
due  W.  fur  live  defcreeH  of  lon;;itude  iin  tho  S.  boiindury  of 
pennsylvnnia.  (.'oniinisMionerH  weru  appointed  to  run 
tliesfl  lines  in  I7'I2,  I";!!*,  nnd  17;'iO,  but  di«ngreed,  and 
chnneery  suits  were  the  result,  ity  dt'cinion 'd' Lord  Chnn- 
eellor  Hnrdwick  of  May  \U,  I7.'>0,  tiikeii  an  the  baMiH  of  a 
final  adjudication  nigned  July  4,  1700,  commiNHionofM  and 
Hurvi-yorH  were  again  nfipointed,  who  commenced  opera- 
tions .\ov.,  17f)ll,  and  spent  three  years  in  measuring  the 
base  ami  tangent  lin^-s  separating  iJelaware  from  Mnry- 
Innd.  The  proprietorn  then  determined  lo  t-end  out  more 
Hkilled  inntltematieianK  to  complete  the  opcnilionK,  nnd 
Heleeted  Messrs.  Charles  Mnson  nnd  .lereniiah  Dixon  (kco 
MAS(tN,  Chaui.ks),  who  verified  the  work  of  their  prede- 
cessors, nnd  run  the  we-iern  line,  fixed  at  Int.  .'iW°  W 
20..'{"  N.,  since  known  by  their  nnme.  They  begnn  work 
in  Nov.,  170.'i,  and  were  flopped  by  the  Indians  in  the 
summer  of  17fi7  at  a  point  241  miles  W,  of  the  Delaivare 
nnd  only  ;!(i  miles  K.  of  the  terminus  they  were  necking. 
Stones  were  erected  at  intervals  of  one  mile,  and  every 
fifth  stone  was  engraved  on  tiio  opposite  sides  with  the 
arms  of  the  lords  proprietors.  The  rcmuining  |»nrt  of  tho 
line  was  fixed  in  Nov.,  17^2,  by  t'ul.  Alexander  McLean 
of  Pennsylvania  and  .loscph  Neville  of  Virginia,  and  was 
verified  and  permanently  marked  in  17H4.  In  (Tonser|uencc 
of  the  accidental  removal  of  the  stone  nt  the  N.  E.  corner 
of  Maryland, commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  three 
States  in  LSIIf  to  revise  the  former  survey,  which  wns  done 
by  Ijicut.-Col.  .James  D.  (Jrahnni  of  the  U.  S.  topograph- 
ical engineers.  The  result  of  his  revision  was  to  confirm 
the  work  of  Mason  nnd  Dixon,  and  Maryland  gained  by 
tho  operation  a  little  less  than  two  acres. 

PoRTKii  C.  Bliss. 

Mnson'a,  t]t.  of  Chicot  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  215. 

Mason  Hee,  a  name  np])!ied  to  numerous  bees,  chiefly 
of  the  genus  Oitin'u,  which  construct  their  cells  of  mud. 
Tlicy  put  their  cells  in  the  hollow  stalks  of  plants,  in 
empty  shells,  under  flat  stones,  inside  oak-galls,  in  cham- 
bers whicli  liicy  construct  in  r(dten  wood,  etc.  Some  spe- 
cies form  cells  of  great  beauty  an<l  |)erfcction,  nnd  line 
them  with  a  kind  of  silk.  The  ceilings  of  many  Egyp- 
tian tem])Ics  nro  completely  covered  with  these  cells, 
masses  of  which  hnng  down  like  sta^Iactites.  The  U.  S. 
has  quite  a  number  of  mason  bees. 

Ma'sonboro',  tp.  of  New  Hanover  co.,  N.  C.     P.  541. 

Mason  City,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Mason  co..  111.,  on  tho 
Cliieago  and  Alton  and  the  Indianapolis  Blooinington  and 
Western  R.  Us.,  the  centre  of  one  of  the  richest  corn-grow- 
ing regions  in  Illinois,  has  5  churches,  2  banks.  2  weekly 
ncwspa])ers,  .'i  grain-elevators,  3  hotels.  Pop.  of  v.  IG15; 
of  tp.  2;i87.     Wklls  Corev,  En.  '*  Mason  Citv  Joirsal." 

Mason  City,  post-v..  cap.  of  Cerro  <4(»rdo  co..  Ta..  in 
Int.  4;'.°  N.,  <ui  the  Iowa  and  Dakota  divi.-ion  of  the  Mil- 
waukee nnd  St.  Paul  nn<l  Central  Iowa  and  the  Mason  City 
and  Minnesota  U.  Us.,  in  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  and 
stock-raising  section,  has  1  sehool-housc.  a  public  square, 
2  banks.  2  flouring-mills.  water-power,  limestone  quarries, 
2  weekly  newspapers,  and  stores.     Pop.  11 8.1. 

NoYKs  A  Lanni.xg,  PiBS.  "Cerro  (Jonno  REprBLicAS." 

Mason  Plains,  tp.  of  Mason  co.,  III.     Pop.  800. 

Masonry  [Fr.  maconurrte :  fler.  Afnttenrerkl  is  the 
art  of  building  in  stone  or  brick  with  mortar,  and  is  class- 
ified into  dt'tju:  masovn/,  fnirh  mnsourtf,  nnd  concrete  or 
hSton.  Stone  mnmnry  is  divided  into  ntt  »tnnr  (or  aahtar) 
mnAoiin/ and  nihhlc  mnniturif  :  nnd  rubble  may  be  courted 
or  tiucoururd,  while  tho  uneiutrsed  may  be  ffjunrcd  mhUe, 
showing  only  vertical  nnd  horizontal  joints  on  the  face,  oi 
irrcffufnr  nihh/r,  with  the  Joints  running  in  random  direc- 
tions  according  to  the  shapes  of  the  stones.  Concrete  may 
bo  hrirk,  utonc,  qravcl.  or  tthrtl  concrete,  depending  on  the 
material  used  for  ballast.  The  front  of  a  wall  is  termed 
its  fncc.  nnil  the  material  composing  it  /firintf.  ns  distin- 
guished from  the  fmr/r  nnd  Intrkimj.  which  apply  to  the 
rear  or  inner  surface  of  the  xTall.  The  interior  is  called 
the  hcnrt.  and  the  material  hmrtittrj  or  fiHtntj.  AVhen  the 
face  or  back  of  a  wall  is  not  vertical,  but  inclines  toward 
the  wall  from  bottom  to  top.  the  inclination  is  called  the 
hntfrr  or  hatir.  Thus.  "a  facc-battor  of  1  in  20"  means 
that  in  a  height  of  20  feet  the  face  of  the  wall  departs  1 


MASONRY. 


foot  from  a  vertical  line.  The  method  of  arrangement  of 
the  stones  or  bricks  in  order  to  secure  strength  and  unity 
of  mass  is  called  the  bond.  Headers  are  those  stones  or 
bricks  which  show  an  end  upon  the  face  and  back  of  the 
wall,  and  therefore  reach  into  the  wall  their  entire  length 
and  bind  it  together  transversely.  Stretchers  are  laid  to 
show  their  longest  dimensions  on  the  face  or  back,  as  the 
case  may  be.  and  to  give  longitudinal  strength.  For  walls 
of  stone  masonry  not  exceeding  3  feet  in  thickness  each 
header  should  exteml  through  from  face  to  back,  and  is 
termed  a  thromjh.  In  thicker  walls  the  headers  should 
reach  back  at  least  18  inches  beyond  the  contiguous 
stretcher,  and  arc  termed  binders.  The  lower  surface  of  a 
stone  is  termed  its  lower  bed,  the  upper  surface  its  upper 
bed.  All  the  spaces  between  contiguous  stones  are  also 
called  joints,  whether  above,  below,  or  at  the  sides.  Ash- 
lar is  an  external  facing  of  cut  stone  laid  with  close  joints 
in  courses,  the  quality  of  the  face-dressing  being  such — 
either  axed,  tooled,  rubbed,  or  polished — as  will  best  suit 
the  character  of  the  material  and  the  design  of  the  work 
under  construction.  In  rock-faced  ashlar  the  face  of  each 
block  is  the  natural  fracture  or  split  of  the  stone,  left  un- 
dressed or  only  deprived  of  large  protuberances.  The 
filling  and  backing  behind  an  ashlar  facing  may  be  rough, 
irregular  rubble,  brickwork,  or  concrete,  preferably  the 
latter  in  most  cases,  unless  rubble  stones  are  plenty  and 
cheap.  The  ashlar  should  he  well  bonded  to  the  hearting, 
for  which  purpose  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  the  entire  length 
of  each  course  should  he  Yiq.  i, 
headers,  and  these  should  j 7;^ 

— '1 


Fig  3 


not  be  placed  one  above 
the  other  in  contiguous 
course,  but  so  that  the 
headers    of    each    course 


shall  rest  on  or  near  the 
middle  of  the  stretchers 
of  the  course  below.  In  _ 
important  work,  such  as  E^ 
sea-walls,  for  example,  the 
face-ends  of  headers  for 
a  distance  back  equal  to 
the  breadth  of  the  stretch- 
ers are  usually  cut  dove- 
tail on  the  sides,  the  ends 
of  the  stretchers  fitting 
against  them  being  cut  to 
corresponding  angles  with 
the  face  of  the  wall,  so 
as  to  give  close  joints. 
The  toils  of  the  headers, 
in  order  to  secure  a  good 
bond  with  the  hearting, 
are  left  with  the  rough 
rock-face  on  the  sides, 
although  the  beds,  for 
convenience  of  laying,  are 
roughly  dressed  to  gene- 
ral parallelism  with  each 
other.  The  vertical  and 
horizontal  joints  for  a  dis- 
tance back  equal    to    the 


method  of  construction  recommended  in  such  cases  is  to 
cut  the  beds  of  the  stunes  so  that  at  least  4  inches  in  width 
of  the  bed-joint  shall  be  normal  to  the  face  of  the  wall,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  .'J.  There  are  ob- 
jections to  this  device  unless  the 
wall  is  under  water,  for  the 
joints  will  retain  water,  and 
will  be  injured  by  fmst  in  cold 
climates,  and  from  the  growth 
of  \  cgctation  during  the  summer 
«ea«on  in  all  climates.  More- 
en er,  the  stone-cutting  is  expen- 
si\e  A  better  design  is  to  se- 
cure the  requisite  strength  at 
the  angle  by  allowing  the  stones 
to  projecftbeyond  the  face  of  the  wall,  as  in  Fig.  4.  In- 
deed, it  will  generally  be  less  expensive,  and  produce 
stronger  work,  to  lay  up  tho 
wall  in  offsets,  as  shown  by 

V  the  dotted  lines  of  Fig.  4.  In 

V  compressive  soils,  or  where 
from  any  cause  it  is  difficult 
to  get  a  solid  and  unyielding 
foundation,  additional  thick- 
ness, so  as  to  distribute  the 

"■  >  weight  over  a  larger  area, 
'*  should  be  given  to  the  wall 
at  the  base;  and  in  order  to  lessen  the  weight  and  cost 
of  the  superstructure,  without  endangering  its  stability, 
it  may  be  built  hollow;  a  concave  batter  is  sometimes 
given    to   the   face.     Fig.  5    shows   a  transverse   section. 


Fig.  -i. 
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Fig.  2. 


breadth  of  the  stretchers  should  therefore  be  formed  ac- 
curately and  full.  {Fig.  1  gives  a  transverse  and  a  hori- 
zontal section  of  a  sea-wall  on  a  concrete  foundation,  with 
stone  facing  and  concrete  backing.)  The 
practice  of  thinning  off  the  blocks  from  a 
few  inches  from  the  face,  so  as  to  show 
close  face-work,  with  little  labor  of  stone 
cutting,  as  in  Fig.  2,  should  be  avoided. 
The  method  of  building  with  headers  and 
stretchers  is  nnt  followed  in  laying  the 
thin  ashlar,  a  kind  of  veneering,  gener- 
ally not  over  4  inches  or  5  inches  in  thick- 
ness, used  for  facing  the  walls  of  city 
houses,  in  which  the  only  bond-stones  ex- 
tending thrttugh  or  nearly  through  the 
wall  arc  those  forming  the  jambs  to  win- 
d  )W  and  cloor  openings.  The  face-stones, 
usually  rubbed  or  finely-axed  brownstone 
or  sandstone  or  polished  marble,  are  tied  to  the  brick  back- 
ing with  hoop-iron  clamps,  and  even  these  are  sometimos 
omitted  where  the  distance  between  the  jambs  of  the  open- 
ings does  not  exceed  .5  or  t)  feet.  The  rise  or  height  of 
headers  should  not  exceed  their  width  as  seen  on  the  face 
of  the  wall  ;  that  of  utretchers  should  be  somewhat  less 
than  their  transverse  breadth.  Where  the  batter  is  great — 
say,  cxceeiling  an  angle  of  26°  to  '.',ii°  with  the  vertical — 
the  hed-joint.H  should  not  be  carried  out  horizontally  to  tho 
face  of  the  wall,  for  the  reason  that  tho  lower  edge  of  each 
facc-stonc  would  present  an  angle  so  acute  as  to  ho  liable 
to  injury  from  accidents  and  tho  ofiocts  of  weatbor.     One 


and  Fig.  6  a  plan,  of  a  structure  of  this  description. 
It  is  a  river-wall  in  Sheerness,  England,  designed  by 
Kennie.  Masses  of  cut  stone  in  positions  exposed  to  vio- 
lent pressures  and  shocks,  such  as  sea-jetties,  piers,  and 

Fig.  6. 


lighthouses,  should  have  the  component  parts  connected 
together  with  great  strength.  Not  only  should  the  stones 
of  each  cour.se  be  dovetailed  and  notched  or  clamped  into 
each  other,  sn  that  no  single  piece  can  mi>vc  without  dis- 
placing a  large  mass,  but  each  course  slmuld  be  firmly  con- 
necteil  with  tliose  above  and  below  it.  To  iiievcnt  sliding 
projections  may  be  left  in  the  beds  of  one  course  to  fit 
into  corresponding  cavities  of  the  contiguous  course,  or 
cylindrical  east-iron  dowels.  0  to  S  inches  in  diameter,  may 
be  placed  in  a  vertical  j)osition  between  courses,  extending 
some  inches  into  the  blocks  above  and  below.  Heavy 
wrought-iron  bolts  may  be  insertcl  vertieiilly  through 
several  courses  to  prevent  the  uplifting  of  tho  mass. 
Common  uncouracd  rubble,  generally  styled  random  rub- 
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bit),  in  built  with  (ttonofi  of  random  Kliapcx  nnd  hHoh  uh  thoy 
vituw  from  (lir  i|Uiirry,  with  nnty  thi-ir  irinnt  witliciit  protu- 
boruiKjcH    brokun    oU'   witli    tliu   Hcuhhliiig-liuiiimcr.      Tho 


->^  y.  'vs  'irr. 


■mjm^m^ 


fife^ 


-Jii-j 


l^kl^ 


oiilv  iTii[ilfiinMts  iif-cil  in  hiyiiij^  iiro  tlir  trnwt-l  nnd  iilumb- 
riilf.  mill  Tio  ii(  tent  inn  i-*  imi'l  t(i  cnurfrM.  The  inttTnticct*  of 
IIh-  jiir^^cr  j^toiK'H  iirti  tilli-d  in  with  thoyo  that  are  ttiimllor 
iMht  will)  .>'|iallM,  nil  well  lii-iMvil  in  innrtiir.  Tho  face  and 
back  of  the  wall  .•should  be  well  bunded  ti>  the  hearting  with 


hciide 


.  and  th< 


<iM  !>.■  .-elected  .^u  as  tu  fit  to- 
gether as  closely  a«  post;iblc,  and  thus  reduce  to  a  niinl- 
niuni  the  volume  of  mortar  necessary  to  completely  fill  all 
the  voids  :  but  no  two  atones  should  touch  each  other.  For 
tho  angled  or  corners  of  a  wall  <(f  this  kind  the  stones 
should  bo  as  nearly  rectangular  as  can  be  found.     Ashlar 
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is  fri'qiH'iilIy  introilui'cil  at  the  nn;xks  and  arouml  window 
and  door  (i]H'nin';.'<  to  olilain  andiid'itural  cITci't,  after  the 
manner  id'  tlie  u^nit  iiicrrliiiti  (if  tliu  ancionts.  With  stone 
iif  II  ilarli  color  a  fine  cffcet  pan  be  produced  b_v  pointing 
tlio  joints  with  white  mortar  (Fig.  7). 
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Courticd  ruhhle,  or  sr/unrrd  ruhb!^^  built  in  courseti  {Y\^.  8), 
liifTers  from  nnid'tm  rubble  in  beinj;  built  of  stones  that 
are,  at  least  approximatclv.  rcotangular  in  form,  so  that  i 
Vol,.  III.— 22 


only  vortionl  and  hoHzontuI  Jolntji  arc  ithowri  upon  thc 

faeo  of  tho  wall,  and  they  vary  con»tiderably  in  thick 
m-MH.  Allh(Mi;;h  the  r<toneH  iiru  liiid  up  in  what  ure  tcrmcl 
courHcH,  there  ik  no  uniformity  in  the  hei^htx  of  the  ki;v 
cral  eourxex,  nor  even  in  the  Hloncrt  of  ttie  Mume  cotirpe. 
two  or  more  small  pieeet  bidnj;  often  employed  lo  obtain  a 
rinu  equal  to  that  of  u  f'u\^\w  hirt^e  one;  ihe  height  of  a 
courxu  being  eipial  (o  that  of  the  higher<t  Ktone  in  it.     The 
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top  of  each  course  is  carefully  finished  to  n  plane  level 
surface  by  filling  in  voids  and  open  spaccH  with  rough 
rubble  masonry  or  spalls  set  in  mortar  or  with  concrete,  so 
as  to  get  a  good  bed  for  the  course  which  follows,  espe- 
cially for  the  headers, 
which  should  be  set  so  as 
to  be  in  close  contact  on 
their  beds  throughout  their 
entire  length.  When  the 
stones  run  very  generally 
in  rectangular  blocks  and 
of  good  size  (containing, 
eny,  frtmi  2  to  G  cubic  feet), 
or  arc  brought  to  that  form 
by  cutting,  a  good  strong 
bond  can  bo  secured  by 
frequent  headers,  and  it  is 
not  desirable  to  lay  them 
in  huilt  courses.  Indeed, 
the  wall  will  jiossess  great- 
er longitudinal  strength 
by  carefully  avoiding  con- 
tinuous horizontal  joints. 
Such  work  is  sometimes 
called  rubble  masonry  with 
horizontal  and  vertical 
joints,  or  simply  ''i*quftrcii 
uticfturifd  rubble  "  or  "  iV- 
rrijular  rourncd  rubble."  It 
is  much  used,  and  by  most 
architects  and  builders  is 
preferrerl  to  coursed  rub- 
ble, and  by  many  to  ashlar. 
AVith  dark  stone,  showing 
a  split  rock-face,  pointed 
with  white  mortar,  a  fine 
architectural  effect  can  be 
produced.  Stone  having 
a  fine  cleavage  is  well 
suited  to  this  kind  of 
work.  When  rubble  is 
laid  without  mortar  it  is 
called  dry  rubble.  It  is 
generally  ■'  random.'* 

/{rick  mnffoiiry,  when 
both  the  brick  and  mortar 
are  of  good  quality  and 
tho  work  is  well  ilone.  is 
strong  and  durable.  Va- 
rious kinds  of  bond  are 
used,  the  most  usual  be- 
ing the  Eutfligh  and  Flem- 
J^^cinof  »>A.     The  'first    (Fig.    9) 

Dia4ro7i€teBo7t^Gm7;re       consists  in  arranging  the 
•^  courses     alternately,     en- 

tirely   as    hf'tdrr«  or   gtrctcherg^   the    bricks    through    the 
course    breaking  joints.      In    the   second   (Fig.    lU)    the 
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bricks  are  laid  as  headers  and  stretchers  in  each  course. 
The  first  gives  the  strongest  bond,  iind  the  second  the 
best  architectural  effect.  Hollow  brick  walls  are  much 
used,  the  thickness  of  the  inner  shell  being  usually  4 
inches,  or  the  width  of  one  brick.  It  is  tied  to  the 
outer  wall  at  frequent  intervals  with  iron  clamps,  or 
more  generally  with  bricks  laid  transversely  or  diagon- 
allv  (Figs.  11  and  12),  and  bonded  into  the  masonry  at 
both  ends.  Moisture  will  not  condense  on  the  inner  face 
of  such  a  wall.  The  expense  of  firring  out  with  wood  and 
bithing  is  therefore  saved,  and  the  danger  from  fire  lessened. 
The  mortar  for  brickwork  should  be  made  with'clpan, 
sharp,  and  rather  fine-grained  sand,  or  preferably  grains 
of  variable  sizes.  For  common  lime-mortar  the  propor- 
tions will  be  1  volume  of  lime-paste  to  from  3  to  4  vol- 
umes (tf  sand.  Sea-sand,  or  sand  rounded  by  attriti<m. 
is  not  suitable,  and  neither  sea-water  nor  even  brackish 
water  should  be  used  in  mixing.  (For  the  preparation  of 
cement-mortar,  for  either  stone  or  brick  masonry,  see  ar- 
ticle Cement.)  The  bricks  should  be  laid  wet,  so  that  they 
will  not  rapidly  dry  the  mortar  by  extracting  the  moisture 
from  it.  All  the  void  between  the  bricks  should  be  com- 
pletely filled  with  mortar,  and  no  more  mortar  than  will 
suffice  for  this  purpose  should  be  used.  The  joints,  espe- 
cially those  between  the  courses,  should  not  exceed  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

Concrete  [betou)  masonry  is  admirably  adapted  to  many 
important  purposes.  A  brief  description  of  the  method  of 
preparing  and  laying  it  is  given  in  the  article  Cement. 
For  foundations  in  damp  and  yielding  soils  and  all  kinds 
of  submarine  constructions;  for  quay-walls,  jetties,  piers; 
for  foundations,  hearting  and  backing  of  massive  walls 
generally;  for  cisterns,  reservoirs,  and  tanks;  for  tunnels 
and  aqueducts,  and  for  many  other  purposes,  it  possesses 


advantages  over  either  brick  or  stone  masonry.  For  sub- 
marine masonry  concrete  possesses  the  advantage  that  it 
can  be  laid  without  exhausting  the  water  (which  is  an  ex- 
j.  pnsive  operation  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances), 
and  also  without  the  aid  of  a  diving-bell  or  submarine 
armor.  Groined  and  vaulted  arches,  and  even  entire  bridges, 
dwelling-houses,  and  factories,  in  single  monolithic  masses, 
with  moulded  ornamentation  of  no  mean  character,  .have 
been  constructed  of  this  material  alone.  By  omitting  the 
coarse  fragments  or  ballast  a  smoother  finish  and  a  more 
elaborate  ornamentation  can  be  given  to  the  surface.  The 
material  is  then  usually  called  artificial  stone,  of  which  an 
excellent  variety  may  be  made  with  Portland  cement  (dry) 
1  vol.  and  clean  fine  sand  '2h  vols.,  mixed  with  little  water, 
60  as  not  to  be  plastic,  "and  compacted  in  thin  layers  by 
ramming.  The  form  to  be  given  to  the  construction  is 
accomplished  by  a  plank  moulding.  In  Europe  a  portion 
of  the  Portland  cement  is  usually  replaced  by  silicious  hy- 
draulic lime,  like  that  of  Theil,  a  good  formula  being  J 
vol.  of  dry  cement,  1  vol.  of  dry  (slaked)  hydraulic  lime, 
and  4  vols,  of  sand.  This  mixture  was  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  aqueduct  of  the  Vanne  for  supplying  water  to 
the  city  of  Paris.  The  pipe  is  tlA  feet  in  interior  diameter, 
9  inches  thick  at  top,  and  12  inches  at  the  sides  at  the 
water-surface,  resting  on  an  arcade,  the  whole  forming  a 
single  monolith.  (For  details  see  Beton  Af/glomer^-  oud 
other  Artificial  Stones,  New  York.)  An  entire  Gothic 
church,  with  its  foundation,  walls,  and  steeple,  was  built 
of  this  material  at  Vesinet  near  Paris,  as  well  as  several 
large  houses  in  that  city.  It  is  coming  into  extensive  use 
in  the  U.  S.  A  fine  and  highly  ornamented  bridge  in 
Prospect  Park.  Brooklyn,  and  the  fluted  columns  and  other 
interior  finish  of  the  new  cathedral  in  Fifth  avenue.  New 
York,  are  constructed  with  it.     Fig.  13  shows  a  longitudi- 
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nal  section  and  foundation-plan  of  the  concrete  powder- 
ma^^azine  recently  constructed  by  tlie  writer  at  Fort  Pu- 
laski, (ia.  The  earthwork  eoverinj;  to  make  it  shot-])roof 
i.s  omitted.  The  concrete  for  the  entire  work  (except  the 
arched  floors)  ia  conipo.-^cd  of  Rosendale  cement,  sand,  and 
()ystcr-shells.  For  tlie  iloors  Portland  cement  was  em- 
ployed. It  will  he  seen  that  the  subj^tructure  consists  td' 
a  jiiling  and  ;;rilla;;e  of  timber,  which  supjiorts  an  arcade 
of  concrete,  upon  which  the  majrazinc  rests.  (  For  reference 
Bcc  Mahan,  Vivil  Eni/inecri'nt/,  IHT.'i:  Rivinfjtons'  iVo^-w  tni 
Jtiti/(/hif/  OtmHtnictinu,  1S75  :  Duliuit,  Traili'  ile  Vf.miilihrr. 
dcH  Vonlen,  etc.,  1S70  ;  (Jillmoi-e,  Luih-h,  Ilijilnmlic  CrinnttH, 
unit  Mnrlai-s,  1874;  same.  /i/'lini~('niij)itt  and  itthcv  Arlt- 
Jiciaf  Sfouf',  1871 ;  Nich<»lson,  littihiuiij  Maimin/^  181G;  Hob- 
«on,  M'lHnu'H  J'ntctical  (jniilr,  181)5.)       Q.  A.  (iii.LMoitK. 

IHa.soiiry.     .Sec  Frkkmaso.miv. 

Mason  Village.     Sec  Mason,  N.  II. 

Itla'soiivillc,  ))ost.tp.  of  Ijelta  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  (Jrecn 
Bay  and  l,:ikc  .Supericu-  K.  U.     Pop.  152. 

Masonvillc,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Delaware  co.,  N.  Y. 
Pop.  of  V.  2W ;  of  tp.  1738. 


Maso'rali,  Masort'tli,  or  Massoieth  [Ileb.,  "tra- 
dition "],  the  teclniical  name  f^iven  to  a  collection  of  gram- 
matico-eriticai  notes  on  the  Hebrew  te.\t  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, with  the  object  of  dctermininj;  its  divisions,  gram- 
matical forms,  letters,  vowel-marks,  and  accents.  This 
species  of  auth(uitativc  eoninicniary  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  fact  tliat  the  early  Hebrew  text,  like  t^emitio 
writings  in  general,  consists  of  the  consonants  alone,  with- 
out separation  between  the  words,  and  conseqaenlly  it  was 
often  a  matter  of  no  less  delicacy  tlian  imiiorlanec  for  the 
sense  of  the  sacred  text  to  discover  which  of  several  vowels 
should  be  em)iloyed  in  pronunciation.  The  same  is  true 
in  a  lesser  degree  in  regard  to  the  accents  and  the  division 
into  words.  The  Masorah  was  compiled  by  certain  .Jewish 
critics  whose  names  and  age  are  invidved  in  great  uncer- 
tainty. Some  rabbins  have  formerly  contended  tluit  E/.ra 
and  the  "great  synagogue"  commenced  the  Masorah.  hut 
the  more  usual  opinion  assigns  it  to  the  i-ehools  which  were 
formed  at  llabylou.  Tiberias,  and  elsewhere  in  the  scconil 
century  A.  i>.  lie  this  as  it  may,  it  was  not  e(uuniitted  to 
writing  as  a  separate  compendium  until  after  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, having  previously  existed  only  in  the  form  of  marginal 
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n(>to»4  on  tlio  nopiofl  of  tho  Nacrod  bookH.     Tho  vowol-|t(i{ntK 

introilin-iMl  liv  thu  ni})l)iiiiriil  (Mlitf»i-H  nn^kimwn  iih  Miimiriifk', 
iiii'l  iIh-  .■lurriit  IK-lin-w  (cvt.  «it'  lln-  OhI  '^^^^lllllM■nt  in  nitliMl 
hv  tin;  Miinic  iiiiiiic.  Tluj  litn;;iiuj{0  of  tliu  Alurtonili  in  ('liiiMoc, 
iiihl  of  II  very  cmbbuil,  ditHeuIt  type.  Tlioro  lux'  two  ro- 
conKiiniH.  nillt'l  rcHprctiv  r!y  thu  (hmt  lind  Sina/f  MiiHurah, 
till'  forriHT  Ih-Itij;  IIw  tiill  (<'xt.  nt  which  lliu  liittfr  CuriiiHhoH  ii 
Hyini|iHi?<.  Miirh  uf  tin-  MaHunih  i-  flcvittcl  to  piii'iilc  coiii- 
imt  lit  ions  of  Ihr  mini  her  r>f  wortlwiniil  jcttcif*  in  I  hi-  renpeut- 
iM'  JMHikx  iind  ('liitpliT.t.  und  tliu  miiiibur  of  (iniuf  Ihiit 
(M'ltjiin  words  und  IfllerH  rt'ciir.  Tho  MiiHort'ti<'  t'ditorH 
iiiivr  often  bri'n  idinrj^nl  by  modern  Chrisliiin  writrrn  with 
Inu  iiiji  i-nrriiplfd  Ihr  text,  but  iippiiri'Ully  witlimit  imy  ovi- 
d.'Tn-c  to  stippnrt  HO  serious  ii  fliiirici;.  As  to  the  mine  of 
the  Mii-onili.  wliile  iniirh  of  it  ih  i-onfefsedly  UHuleMS,  it  is 
I'lTtiiiii  thill  tln!  iddei-  portions,  if  tliey  eould  be  m*piirntfd 
from  the  nioro  modern,  would  Hupply  vitluiiblu  niiilurialH 
for  a  eritieiil  ediltoii  of  tho  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

INniTKlt  C.  IJl.ISS. 

I>las(|iir,  in  di'iiniii.     Sec  Mask. 

i>lilM|ti('rad4'9  an  aniusL'munt  Kcneruily  (.•"»f*i^ting  of 
a  ball,  publii:  or  priviite,  in  whieli  tho  purtieiputorx  wt'iir 
ninsks  tor  purposes  of  ilis;^uise.  An  occentric  coftumc  wn« 
ail  early  fi'aliire  ol"  the  miiscpierade.  and  under  the  form  of 
a  •'  faiii-y  hull  "  has  nearly  or  (piite  ^'uper^^eded  it  in  Knj;- 
hmd  and  the  V.  S.,  each  guest  personutinj;  ^onie  niytho- 
lo;;ieul  or  historical  character  or  assuniinj;  the  co^tume  of 
pome  remote  people.  Tho  masquerade  proper  fh^urished 
in  Italy  in  the  liflcculh  century,  and  was  introtluced  at  tho 
French  court  by  Catharine  de' Mcilici,  and  at  the  Knglisli 
in  the  time  of  Henry  Vill.  It  ihmbtless  arose  from  t)io 
"  miracles  and  mysteries  "  which  were  so  jiopular  in  the 
Middle  A;;es,  and  to  the  present  day  a  masked  ball  in  in 
Catholic  countries  an  invariable  feature  of  the  Carnival, 
on  which  occasion  processions  of  maskers  often  pass  through 
tlie  .streets  playin;^  wild  prankn. 

Muss,  one  of  the  many  names  by  which  tho  hidy  Eu- 
charist has  been  desi;;naled.  The  derivation  of  tlio  word 
is  4lis}mte().  It  has  been  derived  from  tho  Suxtin  nmTYr,  a 
"feast;"  from  tho  Hebrew  HDO,  iin»Hii/i,  iin  "oblation;" 
and  from  tho  termination  of  tho  service,  ftr  /  Mhna  chI — 
''Go  in  peace!  you  are  dismissed."  This  last  derivation 
is  the  one  most  commonly  received,  liut  Mimkh  cut  arc  also 
tucen  in  tlic  sense  of  "The  otferinj;  is  made;  tho  sacritieo 
is  i^eiit  u])  to  ,(iod  l>y  the  ministration  of  an;;els."  It  is 
solely  beuanso  tho  sense  of  sacrificial  offering  is  attached 
to  tho  word  that  any  importanco  can  be  given  to  it.  In 
tlie  hi'st  hook  of  Common  Prayer  of  Kdward  VI.  (  IJlit)  tho 
term  mass  is  retained  in  the  title  of  tho  or<ler  for  the  ad- 
mi  n  is  t  rat  itni  of  the  Tjord's  Su])per,  etc.  In  tlie  second 
botik  it  was  omitted,  citlier  through  the  influence  of  those 
who  wished  to  reduce  the  idea  of  the  service  to  that  (»f 
mere  cfimmunion,  or  because  of  a  wish  to  avoi<l  offending 
the  prejudices  of  those  who  connected  the  word  witli  sup- 
]iosed  Romish  doctrines,  although  it  hail  been  in  use  since 
the  days  of  Ambrose.  Tho  name  has  never  been  resti)red 
by  authority,  lint  it  has  been  resumed  by  some  in  the 
Anglican  communion,  wlio  seek  thus  to  show  that  they  hold 
the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  liturgies.  On  the  }>art  of  others 
its  use  excites  indignation,  as  tho  mark  of  a  party  de- 
nounced as  Konnuiizors,  who  seek  to  undo  all  that  was  done 
at  the  Reformation.  W.  F.  liuANn. 

illnss  [Lat.  wn's^rt],  in  music.  When  large  portions  of 
the  service  aro  set  to  music,  the  composition  is  known  as  a 
mass.  A  full  mass  c^imprises  the  fCifn'f,  (itorta  in  excei«i«, 
tVc'/  »,  SnuctiiH,  Jit-nei/icttiti,  and  At/nut  Dei. 

Mas'sa,  town  of  Central  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Par- 
rava-M.issa.  It  lies  on  the  Frigid't,  vvilli  the  sea  on  tho 
W.,  and  on  tho  N.  E.  and  S.  are  charniin'X  hills  chfthcd  witli 
the  iirange.  lemon,  olive,  chestnut,  and  pine.  The  mildness 
and  salubrity  of  the  climate  arc  almost  unrivalled  in  Italy. 
The  old  part  of  tho  town  is  on  a  hill :  liie  new,  with  its  broa<l 
streets  anil  squares  and  good  buildings,  spreads  over  the 
plain  below.  Tho  natitjual  palace  is  a  n<tb!e  structure, 
built  by  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Cybj.  Massa  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  ninth  century.  It  was  for  a  longtime 
subject  to  the  republic  of  Lucca,  but  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury the  Cylm  family  became  its  feudal  li>rds,  and  Al- 
beric  I.  built  the  new  town,  and  gave  Massa  a  civil  and 
penal  code  remarkable  for  that  age.     Pop.  in  1874,  I8,0:n. 

Mas'sac,  county  of  S.  Tninoi.«,  bounded  S.  by  the  Ohio 
River.  Area.  227  square  miles.  It  is  hilly,  well  wooded, 
fertile,  ami  contains  lca<I  and  coal.  Tobacco  and  corn  aro 
leading  (iroducts.     Caji.  Metropolis  City.      Pop.  it5Sl. 

iMassarliil'sotts,  one  of  the  Eastern  or  Xew  England 
States  of  the  American  Tnion,  and  one  of  the  original 
States  ()f  the  eonfederacy  of  I77ti-SS,  lying  between  tho 
parallels  of  41°  14'  (inciuding  tho  islands)  and  42°  53', 
and  between  tho  meridians  of  69.®  53'  and  73°  32'  W.  Ion. 


from  (Irocnwtch.     The  Stnte  tx  vory  Irruffulrir  in  form,  and 

has  been  not  inaptly  c  *mpun!d  to  a  boot,  tlie  leg  of  wliirdi 
it*  formed  by  the  eounlicF'  lying  .N.  of  I'onneittieut  and 
Uhodo  Irthind.  the  heel  by  Lnnnx  eo..  the  foot  by  the  S,  K. 
oountioft,  including  the  i.-'lamU  of  Martha'H  Vineyard  and 


Seal  of  Massachusetts. 

Nantucket,  while  Capo  Cod  forms  the  sole,  partially  ripped 
off  and  turned  back.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Vermont  and 
\ew  Hampshire,  E.  by  the  .Atlantic  Ocean.  S.  by  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  States  of  Rhode  Island  und  Ctmnecticut,  and  W. 
by  Rhode  Island  and  New  York.  Its  greatest  length  from 
E.  to  W.  is  from  Chatham  Reach  to  the  mcriilian  of  the  W. 
boundary  of  the  town  id'  Mount  Wushingl<»n.  IHO  miles; 
from  Capo  .\nn  to  the  New  York  Slate  line  is  14t)  inilet). 
Its  greatest  breadth  from  the  .N'i*w  Hampshire  line  at  Salis- 
bury to  the  S.  line  of  No  Man's  Land,  or  Nantucket,  is 
1 13  miles  ;  across  tho  leg  of  the  boot — i'.  e.  from  Worcester 
eo.  westward — it  averages  47i  miles.  The  total  area  ia 
7S(MI  s(|Uiire  miles,  or  4, '.11)2, 1)0(1  acres. 

/Vice  a/  the  dntiitri/. — Tiie  surface  of  the  State  is  for  the 
most  part  uneven,  and  portions  of  it  aro  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous. The  western,  midtlle.  eastern,  and  north-eastern 
sections  aro  for  the  most  part  hilly  and  broken,  and  the 
south-eastern  more  level  and  siinily,  though  with  many 
rocks  along  tho  coast.  Tho  'I'aghkanic  and  the  Jloosick 
ranges  are  separate  ridges  of  the  (ireen  Mountain  range 
of  Vermont.  Of  these  tho  westernmost,  or  Tughkanic,  is 
much  the  highest.  Saddle  Mountain,  or  Crayloek,  3oOo 
feet  high,  and  iVIount  Washington — or,  as  it  is  now  more 
generally  called,  .Mount  Everett — 2024  feet,  both  belong  to 
this  range.  The  Hoosiek  range  maintains  a  somewhat  reg- 
ular elevation  of  from  12IM)  to  !(U)I>  feet.  Farther  E.,  near 
the  W.  bank  of  tho  Connecticut  River,  a're  two  isolated  peaks, 
M<iunt  Tom  and  Sugarhuif.  tho  former  1214  feet  in  height, 
nn<l  across  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Connecticut  Mount 
Holyokc.  1110  feet  high;  while  still  farther  E.  Wachusett 
Mountain,  in  the  township  of  Princeton.  Worcester  co.. 
rises  to  the  height  of  2(HH  feet.  These  isolated  peaks  are 
generally  regarded  as  outliers  of  the  White  ^lountain 
range.  The  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  in  Massachusclt-. 
is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  the  fertilit\ 
of  its  soil.  The  eastern  and  s<uith-easlern  part  of  the  Slate, 
including  tho  island  counties  anil  Cape  I'od.  is  moderatcl\ 
level  and  sandy,  but  under  careful  eultivati(m  much  of  it 
yields  fair  crops. 

Jiirern. — The  ]>rineii)al  rivers  of  tho  State  are — the  Con- 
necticut, which  has  a  course  of  more  than  jO  miles  through 
the  centre  of  tho  State;  the  Housatonic  with  its  affluenls 
which  has  its  sources  among  the  Taghkanie  and  Iloosick 
ranges  in  the  X.  W.;  the  Hoosiek  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
Hudson,  in  the  N.  W.;  tho  Agawam  or  Weslfield  and  the 
lieerlield  rivers,  tributaries  (»f  the  Conneetient  from  the  W. : 
and  the  Chieopee.  w  ith  several  branches,  and  .Millers  River, 
eastern  tributaries  of  the  same  river ;  the  Merrimack,  whieli 
has  its  source  in  New  Hampshire,  but  flows  for  3J  miles,  to 
its  mouth,  in  .Massachusetts,  receiving  in  the  State  the 
Nashua  and  Concord  rivers,  and  furnisliing  vast  water- 
power  for  tho  groat  manufacturing  towns  of  Lowell.  Law- 
rence, Haverhill,  etc.;  the  Charles  River,  Taunton  River 
and  branches,  and  tho  Rlackstone  River,  which,  like  the 
others,  furnishes  a  large  amount  of  water-power.  None  of 
these  rivers  are  navigable  within  the  State,  except  the  Con- 
necticut for  a  few  miles,  and  the  Merrimack  below  the  falls. 
There  are  no  large  lakes  in  the  State,  but  numerous  jiond- 
or  small  lakes,  especially  in  the  S.  E.  and  S.  W.  portii>n<. 
Wcnham  Lake,  famous  for  its  ice.  is  near  Boston,  and  (juin- 
si)CJimond  Lake  or  Pond,  for  a  long  time  the  scene  of  tho 
regattas  of  the  colleges,  is  not  far  from  Won.*estcr. 

liaiftt,  /ilntitiii,  etc. — The  coast  of  Massachusetts  is  deeply 
indented  by  bays,  harbors,  and  sounds.    The  largest  of 
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these,  beginning  with  the  S.  E.,  are — Buzzard's  Bay,  which 

is  almost  landlocked  by  the  chain  of  the  Elizabeth  Islands, 
and  has  many  small  bays  and  harbors  on  its  N.  \V.  shore; 
Vineyard  Sound,  between  the  Elizabeth  Islands  and  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard:  Edgartown  and  Niintucket  harbors;  Cape 
Cod  Bay.  three-fourths  landlocked ;  Wellfleet  Bay,  Ply- 
,  mouth  harbor;  l)u.\bury  Bay;  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
within  it  Bnston  harbor;  Lynn  harbor,  Nahant  Bay,  Mar- 
blehcad,  Salem,  and  Beverly  harbors ;  Gloucester  harbor 
or  bay,  Sandy  Bay,  and  Annisquam  harbor.  There  are 
hundreds  of  islands  along  the  coast,  mostly  small,  but 
Martha's  Vineyard.  Nantucket  Island,  and  several  of  the 
Eliznbeth  group  are  of  good  size,  the  two  former  constitut- 
ing each  a  county  by  itself.  On  Penikese  Island,  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  the  Anderson  School  of 
Natural  History,  established  by  Prof.  Agassiz.  was  situated. 
Geolotjy. — With  the  exception  of  the  S.  E.  part  of  the 
State,  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  and  a  small  tract  of 
the  Carboniferous  era  in  the  E..  Massachusetts  is  mostly  a 
region  of  metamorphic  rocks.  In  the  Taghkanie  range  the 
Silurian,  or  that  subdivision  of  it  which  is  now  generally 
recognized  as  the  Taconic  system,  prevails  as  far  as  to  the 
borders  of  the  Housatonic  Kiver  valley  :  thence  eastward 
the  Hoosick  range  is  Eozoic  ;  from  this  to  the  Connecticut 
River  valle^',  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  across 
the  river,  are  Silurian  rocks  somewhat  older  than  the 
Taghkanie  Mountains;  from  Greenfield  southward  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  the  rocks  are  mainly  the  new  red  sand- 
stone of  the  Triassic  era — the  sandstone  which  yields  such 
numerous  footprints  of  gigantic  birds  and  batrachians; 
thence  eastward  to  Worcester  are  Eozoic  rocks  again,  ex- 
tending indeed  X.  E.  from  AVorcester  to  C^ape  Ann,  and  E., 
S.  E.,  and  S.  to  the  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  lines, 
and  nearly  to  Cambridge :  but  N.  and  N.  N.  E.  of  Worces- 
ter the  Silurian  rocks  reappear,  and  extend  in  New  Hamp- 
shire to  the  coast.  In  the  vicinity  of  Boston  the  Silurian 
rocks  again  appear;  the  Quincy  granite  is  near  the  bor- 
ders of  this  formation,  while  the  coarse  conglomerate  which 
abounds  upon  the  islands  of  Boston  harbor,  and  the  argil- 
hiceous  slates,  though  of  uncertain  age.  undoubtedly  be- 
h>ng  to  it.  In  Bristol  and  the  W.  part  of  Plymouth  cos., 
extending  into  Eastern  Rhode  Island,  the  coal-measures 
corae  to  the  surface,  and  beds  of  anthracite,  some  <jf  which 
have  been  worked  for  many  years,  are  found  in  Mansfield 
and  other  places  in  that  vicinity.  The  coal  is  of  but  little 
value,  however,  the  coal-strata  being  thin  and  irregular, 
and  always  very  much  crushed.  E.  of  the  Carboniferous 
rocks  comes  another  Eozoic  tract,  while  the  eastern  part  of 
Plymouth  co.,  Barnstable  co.,  and  the  islands  of  Martha's 
Vineyard  and  Nantucket,  as  well  as  the  smaller  islands, 
are  diluvial  and  alluvial. 

Mineraloffy. — Silver  has  recently  been  discovered  in  Es- 
sex CO.,  and  mining  has  been  commenced  with  great  zeal. 
It  is  yet  too  soon  to  decide  whether  it  will  prove  very  profit- 
able. Lead,  copper,  and  zinc  have  been  discovered  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Connecticut  River,  but  the  exploration  and 
attempted  working  of  the  mines  have  never  proved  profit- 
able. Iron  is  found  abundantly  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  and  to  some  extent  in  Plymouth  and  Bristol  cos. 
Talcose  slate,  limestone,  steatite,  and  soapstone  all  exist  in 
largo  quantities  in  Berkshire,  Hampshire,  and  Franklin 
COS.;  glass-sand  of  excellent  quality  in  Berkshire.  Asbes- 
tos, plumbago,  several  of  the  ochres  and  oehreous  earths, 
slate,  iind  in  Berkshire  co.  a  beautiful  white  marble,  are 
the  other  |»rincipal  minerals  of  the  State. 

Vnfjrfiitiou. — Much  of  the  soil  of  Massachusetts  is  natur- 
ally sterile,  and  though  originally  covered  with  heavy  for- 
ests of  pine,  hemlock,  oak,  chestnut,  hickory,  maple,  and 
other  deciduous  trees,  except  in  the  S.  E.,  where  the  sandy 
flats  wore  treeless,  yet  when  these  forests  were  cleared  the 
soil  produced  but  scanty  crops  except  by  the  aid  of  ma- 
nure. The  indigenous  flora  of  the  State  was,  nevertheless, 
copious  both  in  quantity  and  variety  of  genera  and  species. 
Nearly  all  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowering  plants  inrligen- 
ouM  in  any  part  of  New  England  and  Nortlicrn  fir  Central 
New  York  were  natives  of  Massachusetts :  and  though  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  has  ilriven  out  some  of  them,  their  pbice 
has  been  supjdied  by  many  naturalized  i>lants  and  trees, 
as  well  as  some  noxious  weeds  from  other  States  and  coun- 
tric!^.  It  is  not  easy  to  speak  in  tim  high  terms  of  praise 
of  the  industry,  patience,  and  skill  which  the  agricultur- 
i.-ts  of  Massachusetts  have  (-xcrciscd  in  brinj;ing  lliose 
lands.  ni)t  naturally  fertile,  to  so  high  a  degree  of  jimdiict- 
ivcness.  The  red  sandstone  region  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley  and  the  valley  of  the  Housatonic,  as  well  as  some 
portions  of  the  central  c'(nintieH,  have  a  better  soil,  and  have 
been  k(Tpr  in  cx<rellfnt  enndition  by  skilful  farming. 

Zoo/'tifif. — In  a  Stilt)'  which  has  been  settled  for  more 
than  2;>(»  years,  and  densely  poi)ulated  for  100,  most  of  the 
larger  wild  animals  arc  of  course  extinct.  The  bear,  wolf, 
panther,  wild-cat,  and  deer  have  disappeared  from  tlie  State 


or  are  seen  very  rarely,  though  they  were  once  plentiful. 
Of  smaller  game  there  are  yet  considerable  numbers,  rab- 
bits, squirrels,  and  tbe  various  game-birds  being  tolerably 
.■bundant.  Of  the  other  larger  birds  the  variety  is  not  great. 
Two  species  of  eagle  are  occasionally  though  rarely  seen  ; 
no  vulture  is  found  in  the  State;  the  great  owl,  the  fish- 
hawk  and  other  species  of  hawks,  several  species  of  gulls, 
the  brant,  and  wild-ducks,  and  most  of  the  song-birds  com- 
mon to  the  Northern  States,  are  found  in  the  State.  There 
are  the  usual  variety  of  batrachians  and  reptiles,  though 
not  more  than  three  species  of  tbe  latter  are  venomous. 
The  fish  of  the  coast  and  rivers  are  abundant,  and  many 
of  them  edible  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  halibut,  mack- 
erel, cod,  tautog,  bass,  etc.  of  the  Massachusetts  bays  and 
coasts  have  the  highest  reputation. 

CUmntc. — The  climate  is  cool.  The  winters  are  generally 
long  and  severe,  the  summers  short  and  warm.  Snow  falls 
I  usually  during  five  or  six  months,  and  in  rare  instances 
I  exceeds  six  months.  The  amount  of  annual  rainfall  has 
been  for  a  term  of  years  from  40  to  4;i.  j  inches,  and  is  very 
equably  distributed  through  the  seasons.  The  following 
table,  prepared  with  great  eare  from  various  sources,  gives 
the  average  temperature  for  many  years  at  five  difl'erent 
points  between  the  eastern  and  western  limits  of  the  State: 


Observations. 


TemptratuTe: 
Highest  temp,  in  JaD. . . 
Lowest        *•  "     .. 

Mean  "  "     .. 

Rauge  of     "  "     .. 

Higlicst  temp,  in  Feb... 
Lowest        "  "     .. 

Moan  "  "     .. 

Range  of     "  "     .. 

Uigliest  temp,  in  Mar. . . 
Lowest        "  '■     .. 

Mean  "  "     . . 

Range  of     "  "     ,, 

HigUest  temp,  in  Apr... 
Lowest        " 
Mean  "  '■     .. 

Range  of     "  "     ,. 

Highest  temp,  in  May,. 
Lowest        ■■  "     .. 

Mean  "  "     ,. 

Range  of    "  "     .. 

Highej:it  (cmp.  in  June. . 
Lowest        "  "     .. 

Mean  "  "     .. 

Range  of     "  "     .. 

Highest  temp,  in  July,. 
Lowest        "  "     .. 

Meun  "  "     .. 

Range  of     "  "     .. 

Highest  temp,  in  Aug.. 
Lowest        "  ■'     .. 

Mean  "  "     .. 

Range  of     "  "     .. 

Highest  temp,  in  Sept.. 
Lowest        "  "     .. 

Mean  "  "     ., 

Itaoge  of     "  "     .. 

Highe.st  temp,  in  Oct... 
Lowest       "  "     ., 

Mean  "  "     .. 

Range  of    "  "     ., 

Highest  temp,  in  Nov... 
Lowest        "  "     .. 

Mean  "  "     .. 

Kauge  of    "  "     .. 

Highest  temp,  in  Dec 
Lowest        ■'  " 

Mean  "  " 

Range  of     "  " 

Highest  tcmp.of  thej-ear 
Lowest        "  " 

Mean  "  " 

Range  of     "  " 

Rainfall  : 

Juuunry  

Febrnary  

Murch    

April 

May 

June 

July 

Augiittt , 

Septt'iiibcr 

Octnlier 

November 

I>eceinbcr 

Of  thoycftr 

Barometer : 

Mean  for  ,Tanuary . . , 
February., 


"ise 


Mnroli.. 

April 

May 

Jutll! 

July 

AUKUHl 

Scpwiilbnr. . 

Octobr  p 

Novt'inbor, . 
DoocliilKT  , . 
the  year 


Winter... 
S|irlii«... 
Siiniiiicr.. 
Autuuiu.. 


52 
-5 
2e.3 
57 
52 


65 
72.9 


»0 
42.5 


35 
52.1 


2i.t 
55 


48.5 

101 
Inchea. 

6.76 

.1.21 

3.76 

3.83 

5.10 

0.54 

3,84 

6.21 

2.111 

4.85 

3.i;6 

3.09 
40. 76 

30.072 
29.909 
29.858 
29.902 
29.D92 
29.1157 
29.087 
30.056 
30.052 
30.(167 
29.993 
30.IHil 
29.992 

N.  W..  W. 

N.  w..  !■:..  w 

K.,  \V.,  N.  «• 
N.  W.,  W.,  K 


Ic 


CZt:  I  1- 


44 

-15 

24 

59 

67 
0 
27 
57 
67 
10 
32.3 
57 
76 
34 
49.3 


62.4 
41 


3.18 
2.09 
5.33 
3.40 
3.78 
3.32 
4.77 
2.37 
2.51 


izfei 


21.9 
65 

65 


48.6 
54 


40 
54.6 


73 

27 

49.5 

46 

61 

17 

40.1 


2G.3 
65 


Iimlic.1 
1.36 
4.62 
3.16 
2.03 
4.48 
6.G6 
4.02 
3.96 
4.71 
3.SM 
3.8G 
3.67 

44.81 


=  &fej 


a  a-' 
c.£..g 


46 
-  1 
22.9 


27.1 
68 


25.8 
64 


85 
32 
53.7 
53 
97 
42 
65.8 
55 
103 
46 
74.1 
65 
85 
44 
64.7 


46.2 
56 


41 

69 

62 

64.6 

37 

91 

53 

69.3 

3b 

82 

49 

69.8 

33 


27.6 
62 

103 

-21 
47.1 

124 
Inches, 

1.62 

4.86 

2.93 

2.23 

5.86 

4.8S 

3.00 

2.83 

5.21 

2.76 

3,24 

3,30 
42.62 


Inches. 

1,01 

1,78 

1.24 

0.75 

3,38 

4.38 

3.70 

3.38 

4.B7 

2.17 

4.00 

3.80 
34.76 
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Affnrtiltiiml  Proffiirtt. — Tlic  fonHUH  of  1H70  royiortH  but 
2,7;iiMIM;j  iirre.H  of  IhikI  in  fiirmn  in  tMiifHiiclniHcttM,  u  riilliiijj 

off  of  (Will. 11(10  lUTCH    HllU-V   IHC.U,       Wl-  l)clirV(!   tliiH    t..  hi-    uii 

(^rror.  fctr  thouj^Ii  in  tlic  liirjjcr  townn  ii  (MHiwifU'riiljIi!  iiiitoiiiit 
of  ItiDil  roriiirrly  in  fiirinx  liar*  hvvn  Iui<)  out  in  town-lot)*, 
,Vi-t  this  hiLS  lircii  niori!  than  huhuwctt  hv  hiutin  nichttnicd 
hv  fkilfiil  tilhij;o  frnni  f^wanipn,  froin  dril'tin;;  Haml,  ini'l 
froni  ovrrtlow.  'I'ho  uMff.-*f<orH'  n-port  of  farinin;^  hiiiiU 
iiixril  May  I,  lH7t.  t^'ivva  -l.tfiT.diHJ  acnsn,  an«I  we  iiiuy  be 
.  very  huio  lliat  MiiHHiichnHi^ItH  fnrincrH  iiro  not  taxed  for 
hiu'lfi  whicli  arc  not  in  foine  ttvuHv  nn<lirr  rultivation.  Tlio 
valiir  of  t'arniH  in  thr  Statf.  ac-fonlin>;  lo  thi-  i-onsiiM  of  |m7(i, 
wan  $1  1(1,  |.'t2,7.Sl,  or  alMiul  $i:i  per  acn*;  of  farniinj;  iniph-- 
mcnls  an'i  inachiniTy,  $.'),(UM).S70.  The  value  of  all  farm 
|iro.liictionrt  in  llic  yi-ar  lHOil-70  wan  Htatcil  at  $:ilM(»2,:(7H; 
of  (iniitialH  Hlaiij^iitrri'il  or  Hold  fur  Mhinj;htirr,  S(,'12  l.O.'iS ;  of 
hoMir  iinuuilachir.-^.S7'.Mf7H;  of  forest  prodin-tH.  81  .HI  O.SlM  ; 
of  iiiarkcL  i^ardi-n  product  h.  $1  .'Jsn,!.'.'!  I  ;  td' orchard  produetH, 
$!i;il»..sri(  ;  of  wai^cM  paid  for  farm  labor,  $.'i,HliI.0:t2.  The 
wheat  (-rop  for  that  year  was  iM.fils  huHholH ;  ryo,  2^0.227; 
Indiiin  corn.  I  .:1!I7.MII7  :  ..at-*.  71l7.ni;-l ;  barh-y.  i:s:t,07l  : 
Imck wheat,  r»S.()|'.(.  (Jf  other  products  there  were  O.'IO 
]>oundH  of  llax.  2  tonn  uf  hcniji.  MOll,lt.'>JI  p(»unds  of  wool, 
.'i'.l7,.'>.'i;>  tons  of  hay.  (ll.illO  pounrU  of  hopn,  7,:U2,885 
|)oun<ls  of  tobacco,  .'HI!', SOU  poundii  of  maple-sugar,  2.'t2G 
gallons  ftf  iua|de-syrup,  ."1,(12.").  M(i  bn><hels  of  (common  po- 
tatoes, and  tn  7  bushel.-*  of  sweet  jiotiiloes,  21.(iiK(  bushels 
of  peas  ami  bcatis.  I  I'Jj  pounds  of  beeswax,  25.21)'.»  pounds 
of  lioney.  lll.!K'>(i  j^alhins  of  donieslic  wine,  2o2  buslicls  of 
clover.  1(1 1  of  grass-seed,  and  :>2  id' flaxseed.  The  agricul- 
tural departnieut  statistics  for  the  year  ending  dan.  I.  1S71, 
wcro—lndiun  e.n*n.  l.II(l.(l(HI  bushels;  wheat.  :{l.ll(l(l;  rye. 
21(1.1)1)0;  (tats.  (Kl.'i. 11(10  :  barley,  110.000;  buckwheat,  ;>(I.O(KI: 
potatoes.  2.42;'). 000;  tobacco.  S. 200, 000  pounds  ;  hay.  400.200- 
tons.  The  live-stock  statistics  of  1S70  were— horses,  H0,2C6  ; 
mules  and  asses,  lo:!;  neat  cattle.  271. .'ilo;  sheep.  78,j(i0 ; 
swine.  40.17.'*.  The  value  of  all  live-stock  was  stated  at 
S17.0(0,22S.  [n  .Ian..  IS74.  the  number  of  horses  was  said 
by  the  agricultural  dejiartuient  to  be  102.800:  of  oxen  and 
other  cattle.  122.(100;  nf  luileh  cows.  i:i(i,:jOO:  of  sheep. 
7fi.;iOO;  ofswine.  7S.O00;  valuoofall  live-stock. S24.282.079. 
The  State  assessors  rcj>orted  Jan.,  1875,  127,601  horses, 
117, .5511  mihdi  cows,  50,228  sheep:  value  not  given.  Mas- 
sachusetts buys  largely  of  cereals,  her  climate  anrl  location 
not  being  favorable  to  their  chea]>  production  ;  she  exports 
sinne  butter,  hay,  oats,  Indian  corn,  and  potatoes,  and  a 
large  amount  of  tidjacco. 

MnmiptrtitriH. —  In  the  actual  amount  of  its  manufactures 
Massachusetts  is  the  third  State  in  the  I'nion.  New  York 
and  Tennsyivania  only  exceeding  it.  In  ])niportion  to 
its  area  and  population  it  is  the  first.  In  1SG5  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufaeturing  was 
$1  17.(102.758;  the  number  of  hands  emjdoyea.  244,:JSf> ;  the 
annual  product.  $llS.82:i.:tOO.  In  1S70  there  were  !:i.212 
establishments,  employing  27!*.;^80  hantls.  having  a  reported 
capital  of  $2;U ,(177.802,  using  raw  material  to  the  amount  of 
$;i;rt,4i:i,ilS2,  paying  wages  to  the  amount  of  .>;il8.051.8S(i, 
ami  producing  annually  the  value  of  S.')5;i. 01 2.568.  The 
following  table  shows  the  extent  of  the  manufacture  of 
leading  articles  tn  1S65  and  1870,  respectively: 

Principal  Products  of  ludustrt/. 


MnauTactures 


Value 

of 

producU. 


1865. 

Cot.  ijooils,  viirns.nndthrenil 
0(iltco.(lL'liiirii^s,aii<1  ItlvACbvcl 

giioiis 

Wiuilloti  KfMMis  .iiid  ynni 

Pii|ier  nn>l  ]iH|icr  wiirca 

KKnt.-il  iind  itilt  Iron  nnd  units. 

f  rliitiiii;  nnd  ncwupftpcpa 

ClKtdiiiK 

TniiniiiK  mid  oirryliiR 

Boot  a  aud  shoes 

1«70. 
AKrIoultiinil  Implements,  cto. 

Rloaclihiit  and  dyeing 

Roots  lllld  HttOVS 

Onr|iets 

Onrrtajtos  and  wngon^ 

Men  N  elothiiig 

Tutton  goods 

Flour  uiid  meal 

Kunilliiro 

HatH  ami  capa 

llo^k-ry 

la>li.i-ruhltorRoo<ls 

Kor?i-d  and  rolled  Iron 

NalU  and  spikes 

Iron  callings 

LralluT,  tanned  and  cnrrkxl. 

Lnmher 

Maclilni-ry 

P:iper. .  ..* 

Print  Inn  oot.  and  wool,  goods. 

Straw  «ootls 

WoiilK-u  goo<»s 

Worsted  goods 


/•V./(*TiV#._Tho  flHhoriofi  of  the  Rtflte  In  tw?" 
to  the  I*.  H.  eenfUH,  were  curried  on  in  2.'J7  cf 
I'inploying  KU'.C!  nien  and  boyn.and  a  eiijdtiil  "t 
paying  $2,201. .170  in  wage-,  u^ing  #I.OO|,KU|   nl  raw  nm- 
terialH,  and  produeing  anniiiilly  :$6.2I5,.'!2.'>.     Thift  wiim  ox- 
elufive  of  the  whale  ti<«hery,  wliich  in  IHft5  employed  ;jlOfl 
hands  and  u  eupitul  of  i^:t,H7M,Hty2f  iind  produced  nnnimlty 
$0,618,(170. 

HnilrottdH. — The  railroad  nyMiom  of  MuHfacbii^ettt*  ift 
very  complete.  Almoht  every  portion  of  the  Slate  ih  grid- 
iron<Ml  with  railroad  traekK,  and  in  proportion  to  itM  terri- 
tr)ry  the  Stale  has  more  miles  of  railroad  than  any  other 
in  the  I'nion.  'I'he  railroad  commiMHi(/ner«  report  in  I»ee., 
1874,  60  railroads,  of  which  they  give  Ihc  following  stu- 
tisticH: 

Toiiil  Icnylh  of  rallroiids  nnd  branches,  mlleji 2,418.40 

'r<.(iil  teiiKth  in  M:i?.Mac|iii«i'tlN,                       "    1,7I*2.W 

Todd  l<-tii;th  conipuleda-iunlngle  track,      "    :t,7'i|.(i9 

("apilaUtnck  paid  In gI17,or,r.  7;iw,7 

Net  debt .|M,.V.7.:.;:-  <;.'> 

Total  Hlock  anil  debt \C^f,\\'li,V.:\t.lZ 

Total  amount  of  nermaiH'nt  inveHtinenl,  Inelud- 
iiii;  coKi  uf  roaurt,  e<|uipmciit,  and  other  prfip- 

crly 170.970,113.40 

Proportion  of  |M-rmun<'nt  inveHtiaenlN  for  Man<i;i- 

chuHelta lll.G4?,.V;i.I»2 

Total  receipts  from  pa^Henncr  dcparimcDt ir(/iiM."j*ir,  Kt 

Total  receipts  from  freight  department \T,.~'\S*'^'*  *'''^ 

t»ro«w  income ;M,r.:(-j,is:j.r»i 

Total  cxpcuHi'H 2:j,0:;'J,lHi.Hi 

Net  income 10.70:!,;iOI.7M 

liivuiends fi,'jmMu.K't 

Total  Hurnlus lI,ti97,-I9I».:!'J 

Total  miles  run  by  trains 20,247..''>49 

Total  pa»S)>ni;er  m*ilt;aKc GKI,S75,ft70 

Pa-Hsenifcrs  carried,  number 42,4h<>.J94 

Tons  of  freight  carried 12,014,812 

The  Iloosac  Tunnel,  commenced  in  1855,  was  comideted  in 
1874.  It  is  5-^  miles  in  length,  being,  next  to  the  Mont 
Cenis  tunnel,  the  longest  railway  tunnel  in  the  world:  it 
cost  .SO. 000, 110(1.  and  brings  Boston  into  shorter  and  more 
ilircct  eommuni«yiti'tn  with  Chicago  and  the  other  cities  of 
the  North-west  than  New  York  City,  and  b<ith  by  direct 
railroad  routes  nnd  by  its  connection  with  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  will  make  that  port  the  natural  outlet  for  much 
of  the  grain,  provision,  and  perhaps  the  lumber-trade,  of 
Canada  and  tlio  North-west.  iJe^ides  the  00  railroad  cor- 
porations. 'M\  street-railway  corporations  also  reported : 
these  ha<l  an  aggregate  length  of  track  of  2I0.;i6  miles. 
The  average  cost  of  the  roads  er|uipped  was  $32,702  per 
mile.  The  aggregate  capital  stock  was  $5,538,125,  the  total 
inflebtcdnc^ss.  $2,573,746.  and  the  entire  amount  of  stock 
and  debt.  $8,111,871.  Only  10  of  the  30  made  dividends, 
and  these  averaged  6.11  per  cent.  The  amount  of  their 
gross  or  net  earnings  is  not  stated,  but  the  commissioners 
say  that  it  averaged  a  protit  of  6  per  cent,  on  their  stock 
and  inrlebtc'lness.  and  that  the  average  profit  was  yVoth^ 
of  a  cent  upon  each  ]uissenger.  Their  total  mileage  was 
7,938,3(10  miles,  and  50.058.070  persons  were  carried.  The 
cost  of  a  round  trip  was  .SI. 876.  and  the  profit  upon  it  35.9 
cents.  The  whole  number  of  jicrsons  employed  on  the  street 
railways  was  18-iS.  while  on  the  steam  railroads  20,523  were 
employed  in  all  departments. 

FiunuccH. — The  ns.«epsed  valuation  of  the  State  in  1870 
was  $1,501,983,112.  of  which  $001,037,841  was  real  and 
$600,045.27!  jiersonal  estate.  The  true  valuation,  accord- 
ing to  the  marshal's  estimate,  was  $2,132,148,741  ;  the 
State  debt,  bonded  and  other.  $28,270,881,  and  the  debt?  of 
counties,  towns,  and  cities,  about  .$41,000,000.  In  May.  1874, 
the  assessed  valuation  of  the  State  was  $2.1 64, 3!t8. 548. 91, 
of  which  $1,289,308,763  was  real  estate.  $542,292,402  per- 
sonal estate,  and  $302,227,871,34  deposits  in  savings  banks 
ami  e.xces?  of  property  of  corporations  above  real  estate 
and  machinery.  The  total  tax  for  all  purposes  for  the 
year  1874  was'  $28,700,605.  The  total  debt  of  the  State 
Jan.  1. 1875.  was$29.465.204.  The  aggregateuf  thetrust  and 
sinking  funds  of  the  State  Jan.  1.  1875.  was  $13,577,105.57. 
The  State  has  other  resources  ultimately  available  for  the 
payment  of  its  indebtedness,  aside  from  its  occupied  real 
cstatc.ofthe  value  of  probably  $16,000,000:  so  that  its  credit 
is  of  the  best.  The  receipts  from  all  sources  during  the  year 
were  $11,247,339.31.  and  there  wore  unexpended  balances 
in  the  treasury  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1S74  to  the 
amount  of  $3,003,980.86,  making  the  total  amount  of 
the  year  $14,251,320.47.  Of  these  receipts  of  the  year, 
$7,033,337.06  nnd  a  revenue  balance  of  $1,361,097-97. 
making  together  $8. .394.435. 03.  belonged  to  the  revenue 
account,  and  $5,846,885.14  to  funils  and  funds*  balance. 
The  total  expenditures  of  the  year  were  $7,520,097.04  of 
revenue  payments,  and  $-1,248,367.13  of  payments  from 
the  funds,  making  a  total  of  $11,777,464.17,  and  leaving 
cash  balances  of  $2,473,856. 

Commrrce. — The  foreign  commerce  of  Massachusetts  is 
very  large  ;  there  are  twelve  collection  district'',  but  some 
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of  them  have  very  few  entries  or  clearances.     The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  imports  and  domestic  and  foreign  ex- 


ports from  each  port  for  the  year  ending  Juno  20,  1874, 
and  also  for  the  year  Dec.  31,  1874 : 


Customs  or  collection  districts. 

Imports    tor 
.year  eudlag 
Juue30, 1874. 

Domestic  ex- 
ports for  .Tear 
euding  jiiDC 
30,  187-1. 

Foreign  goods 
re-exported 
for  year  cnd- 
iag  Juue  30,    i 
1874. 

Imports     for 
veitreadlng 
Dec.  31,  1874. 

Domestic  ex- 
ports tor  year 
CDdiagDcc.  31, 
1874. 

Foreign  goods 
re-exported 
Inyearcnding 
Dec.  31,  1874. 

$300 

52,212,405 

34,974 

94,007 

11,725 

95.971 

227,3-53 

128 

60,717 

$194 

49,525,220 

.31,671 

103,359 

9,793 
65,981 
180,936 

5.525 
37,803 

$3,016 

27,051,1.50 

6-250 

14,000 

2,.579 
30,188 
10,955 

58,812 

$2,084,257 
196 

233 
3,633 

639 

$28,335,627 

1,400 

519 

30,3(19 

39,076 

34 

49,009 

82,72.5,023 

109 

New  Bedford            

233 
3,033 

1,744 

Nantucket 

Totals 

$52,737,580 

$28,456,034 

$2,280,742 

$49,960,788 

$27,120,356 

$2,088,958 

The  coastwise  and  internal  commerce  by  coasting  vessels 
and  railways  is  probably  more  than  ten  times  this  amount, 
as  the  greater  part  of  the"  products  of  hor  manufactories  and 
her  fisheries,  a  considerable  part  of  her  importations,  and 
the  immense  quantities  of  supplies  of  food  and  of  raw  mate- 
rial for  her  factories — cotton,  wool,  leather,  iron,  steel, 
copper,  etc.  etc. — are  included  in  this  internal  and  coast- 
wise commerce.  There  are  no  sufficient  data  to  determine 
with  any  exactness  its  real  amount. 

Banks,  Saritirji,  Banks,  cfc— There  were  in  the  State  in 
Jan.,  1875,  223  national  banks,  of  which  3  were  closed 
or  closing.  Of  the  other  220,  the  condition  was  as  follows 
Nov.  1,  1874:  Capital  paid  in,  S!I3,039,350  ;  bonds  on  de- 
posit. $07.4',)!, 2-)0  :  circulation  issued.  §93,218,685;  circu- 
lation '  redeeme;l,  S34,167,66B  ;  circulation  outstanding, 
S59, 051.019.  There  were  also  5  loan,  safe-deposit,  and 
trust  companies,  with  banking  and  discount  powers,  not 
b;inks  of  circulation,  having  capital  stock  of  §1,821.400  ; 
deposits  aside  from  their  capital,  §0.924,307.85  ;  loans  to 
the  amount  of  §0,865.033.56.  Most  of  these  corporations 
paid  dividends.  The  number  of  savings  banks  was  179; 
they  reported  Dec.  1,  1874,  702.099  depositors;  the  amount 
of  deposits,  §217,452,120.84:  number  of  deposits  in  1874, 
645,149;  amount  of  these  deposits,  §57.611,008.52;  num- 
ber of  withdrawals  during  the  year,  483,947  ;  amount  of 
withdraw.als,  §49,090,893.51 ;  number  of  new  accounts 
opened  during  the  year,  131,715  ;  number  closed  during 
the  year,  96.584  ;  dividends  averaged.  6J  per  cent. ;  an- 
nual" e.tpense.s  of  the  179  savings  banks,  §1)44,082.68.  The 
largest  amount  of  loans — a  little  more  than  one  half, 
§109,254,540.01 — was  made  on  mortgage  of  real  estate; 
$18,843,000.32  was  invested  in  public  funds  ;  §22,377,009.56 
in  bank  stock;  §13,746,158.37  loaned  to  cities,  counties, 
and  towns ;  §2,798,970.82  was  invested  in  real  estate ; 
nearly  .540,000,000  on  personal  security  and  undoubted 
collaterals ;  .§3,294.486.26  was  on  deposit  in  banks  tearing 
interest,  and  §2,042,958.70  cash  on  hand.  The  aggre- 
gate amount  of  surplus  on  hand  in  these  179  banks  was 
$3,490,934.39.  There  were  also  57  private  banking-houses 
in  the  State. 

Insurance  Companies. — There  were  in  the  State  Jan.  1, 
1874,  55  mutual  firo  insurance  companies,  having  gross 


assets  of  $4,459,026,  and  gross  liabilities  amounting  to 
§2,686,876,  showing  a  surplus  as  regards  policy-holders 
of  §1,772,750.  The  amount  at  risk  by  these  companies 
was  §367,659,880.  There  were  also  9  mutual  marine  and 
mutual  fire  and  marine  insurance  companies,  having  an 
aggregate  guaranty  capital  of  §2,281,436,  gross  assets  of 
§4,842,400,  gross  liabilities  of  §1.540,918,  showing  a  sur- 
plus as  regarded  policy-holders  of  §3,295.482.  The  amount 
at  risk  by  these  9  coi'upanies  was  §49,962,058.  There  are 
also  20  joint-stock  fire  insurance  companies,  having  an 
aggregate  guaranty  capital  of  §4,567.000,  gross  assets  of 
§7,557,175.  gross  liabilities  of  §2,365,304,  a  surplus  as  re- 
garded policy-holders  of  §5,191,811,  and  holding  at  risk  the 
amount  of  §215,304.712.  Ninety-six  fire  insurance  com- 
panies of  other  States  and  11  foreign  fire  insurance  com- 
panies also  did  business  in  the  State,  insuring  an  amount 
of  risks  nearly  equal  to  the  home  comjianies.  Twenty- 
eight  fire  insurance  companies,  mostly  joint-stock,  belong- 
ing in  the  State,  were  rendered  insolvent  by  the  Chicago 
and  Boston  fires  of  1871  .and  1872  ;  14  of  these  have  clo.sed 
their  accounts,  paying  an  average  of  44.35  per  cent,  on  all 
the  claims  against  them. 

Life  Insnrnni:/-. — There  were  in  1874,  6  life  insurance 
companies  in  JIassachusetts,  all  but  2  mutual.  The  2 
joint-stock  companies  had  a  guaranty  capital  of  §525.500 
paid  in.  The  assets  of  the  0  companies  were  (including 
$1,091,914.70  of  unrealized  assets,  pretnium  notes,  etc.) 
$25,218,011.99;  their  total  liabilities,  §22.291,740.93;  their 
total  income,  §0,749,854.42 ;  their  total  expenditures, 
$4,259,303.44.  The  whole  amount  insured  by  existing 
policies  was  §132,951,829,  of  which  §030,000  was  reinsured. 
The  profits  (or  surplus)  actuallv  set  ajiart  for  stockholders 
were  $66,302.21.  and  for  the  assured.  $1,031,038.84.  Thir- 
ty-six life  insurance  companies  from  other  States  and  2 
accident  companies  transacted  business  in  the  State.  The 
amount  insured  by  these  life  insurance  companies  in  the 
year  ending  .Tan.  1,  1874.  was  §149,717,157,  a  decrease  of 
$7,513,282.50  on  the  amount  of  the  previous  year. 

Population. — The  following  table  gives  the  population 
of  the  State  at  each  census  from  1790  to  1870.  with  the 
sexes,  nativity,  race,  illiteracy,  and  selected  ages,  and  in- 
cludes the  State  censuses : 


t^osua 
year. 

Total 
pop. 

Males. 

Females. 

Wblte- 

Colored. 

Natives. 

Foreign- 
ers. 

Ratio 
»r  in. 
crease. 

Density. 

llUterate- 

Of  school 
age. 

5-m 

Of 

military 

age. 

18-45, 

males. 

or 

voting 

age. 

over  '21, 

mules. 

Cltliens 

and 
voters, 
males. 

1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
18-10 
1810 
1850 
1855 
1860 
1865 
1870 

378,787 

422,845 

472,040 

523,1.59 

610,408 

737,099 

994,514 

1,1.32,-309 

1,231,000 

1,267,031 

1,457,351 

182,672 
205,494 
229,742 
255.526 
29.'<,043 
3fl5,3;i;i 
488,517 
550,034 
.590.713 
002.010 
703,779 

190,582 
211,299 
235,501 
267,761 
312,364 
372,360 
505,997 
682,335 
634,;i53 
065,021 
7.5.3,572 

373,324 

410,393 

405,303 

516,419 

603,359 

729,01-10 

985,460 

1,122,463 

1,221,4:12 

1,2.56,864 

1,443,156 

6,463 

6,452 
6,737 
6,740 
7.048 
8,069 
9.004 
9,900 
9.002 
10.167 
13,947 

li!76 
11. .53 
10.86 
16.05 
20-85 
34.81 
10.:iO 
7.49 
4.40 
13.98 

48.56 
54.21 
60.52 
67.07 
78.25 
94.6 
127.5 
145.2 
1.57.8 
102-4 
186.84 

205,770 
2:12,641 
238,029 
343,007 
258,074 
:1S7,285 
371,820 

223,602 

206,485 
249,800 
298.707 

279,307 

313,160 

3:18,7,85 
398,157 

246,182 
312,770 

4,876 
29,087 

827,4.10 

880,575 

970,960 

1,001,545 

l,104,0.'i2 

164.024 
245,203 
200,106 
265.486 
.35:1,319 

48,979 
.50,110 
97,742 

The  census  of  1870  included  also  97  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
and  151  Indians.  Of  the  population  of  foreign  birth.  70,045 
wore  from  British  Atncfica,  1027  from  France,  i:i.072  from 
(jermany, 34.099  from  Englaml,  210,120  from  Irchiml.  9003 
from  Scotland,  1381  from  .Sweden,  302  from  Norway,  and 
-191  from  Switzerland.  Of  the  entire  population  two-Hfths 
(579,844)  were  engaged  in  useful  oci:upations— viz.  72.810 
in  agriculture,  131,291  in  professional  and  |ier«onal  ser- 
vices, 83,078  in  trade  and  transiiortation,  and  292,605  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  iniluKtries.  There  were, 
according  to  the  census  of  1870,  "01  blind  persons  in  tho" 
Stato  (Ibis  prob:tbly  includes  some  pupils  in  the  blind  in- 
stitution from  other  States),  538  deaf  mutes  (not  iiudiiding 
nbout  75  Masaachueetts  pupils  in  the  Amorio;in  -Isylum  at 


Hartford),  2662  insane  (including  a  considerable  number 
from  otherStates),  anil  778  idiots  and  feeble-minded  persons. 
Kiluriiiion. — .Massiiclutsotts  has  always  maintained  a  very 
high  position  in  educational  matters.  The  following  sta- 
tistics show  the  condition  of  the  ]iublic  schools  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1874:  Number  of  cities  and  towns,  :i42;  of 
public  schools,  5305 ;  of  persons  in  the  State  between  6  and 
15  years  of  age.  287.090;  of  ]iupils  of  all  ages  in  the  public 
schools  (luring  the  yeai-,  283,872.  Average  attendance  in 
all  the  public  schools  for  the  year,  202,882  ;  ratio  to  whole 
number  of  persons  between  5  and  15,  71  percent.  ;  number 
of  children  under  5  iitlcnding  the  public  schools.  2510;  of 
persons  over  15  iitti'nding  public  schools,  2:i.905  ;  of  dif- 
ferent persons  employe  1  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
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during  Mio  yutir — malux,  1028;  foinaluK,  7't2l  ;  lotul,  8119; 
of  tfiLchdrr*  who  liavn  iitltsiidud  ii  iioniial  koIiooI,  \i\'M, 
Avonip)  IiMi;<lli  fit'  \i\ih\'u:  kcIhioIh,  K  iiioiithH  itnd  H  diiyH  ; 
avoriim!  wiim-H  of  inulu  U-m-ln-r."  piT  itionlli.  ;?IH!Ji.'i ;  avitrii^u 
wii^i'H  of  friiiiilc  h-ii-'hiTH  JUT  moil  til,  .S;il.l  1  :  umniirK  riii«nd 
by  tuxiilion  fur  Hii[»|mrt  of  mihlir-  hcIkm.I..*,  im-hidiiijc  unly 
wiv^rrt,  fiMsl,  <riiri)  of  tiren.  iind  HrliiMiI-li(mK<!M,  $;{,HMl),ilj:i,HI) ; 
inuoino  of  fimdM  appropriiilod  for  iiiiblio  Mtdmolrt  ul  tli« 
option  of  till)  town.-^,  $;JlM"ti.lHl ;  voliiiilary  rrintriliulMiiiM 
to  prolong  piiltlir  kcIiooIh  or  to  purrliuHM  iippitniMiH, 
$!.'{, .j.'!.'). 1)1  :  incouiuH  of  tin'  lociil  funds  iippropriiitt'd  for 
Hrhiiols  tmd  iiriidoniu'H,  $'j:i,;WiO..*J'.) :  iniioiim  of  State  huIiooI 
fiiiitl  puid  to  citirH  and  towns  for  llifir  m-iioolM,  $8rt,:t:HI.i  t ; 
iitluT  itiMiis.^lTS.I  lI.Tli ;  total  aini»uiil  rL'ttiriicdti'4  expended 
on  puljlif!  Hcliools  alone,  cxrhisive  of  L'Xpen-e  of  repiiirini; 
ami  cruel  inn  Hrlioid- houses,  and  eont  of  mdiool-book.-*, 
$1,1  I0.{i:i7.l7;  Hiini  rained  hy  taxes  and  funds  for  tho  edu- 
cation of  oaeh  eliild  between  .'i  and  15  years  of  a^**.  jn^r 
cliiiil.  Ai;{.(t.');  amount  expended  in  ereelinj;  itml  repainnn 
scliool-liouscs,  $l,ll().|l)'.).7i',.  NumhiT  of  hi^cli  selutojs  in 
tlio  State,  llHt,  of  which  i'A  are  in  towns  Inivinj;  lesH  tlian 
fdlll  families;  of  evening;  schools,  S.'i,  lo-pt  in  '.U't  cities  and 
towns;  of  teaehorH,  '.i7'A;  whole  numlmr  attendintf,  STlIi; 
average  attendance,  1.077  ;  expense,  $J2,;{2l).l)II.  There  arc 
also  IS  schools  in  State  reformatory  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions, bavin;;  1301  pupils,  au'l  an  averaj^e  attendance  of 
7;'>.') ;  these  are  tauy;ht  iiy  '2'.i  teachers — i  males  anil  I'J  fe- 
males; wa(;es  of  the  male  tcachor.s,  SiiO  per  month;  of 
females,  $25  per  month.     There  were  returned  71  incorpo- 


rated acadeinieH  and  402  prtvalo  tiohuolH  and  academies ; 
the  number  of  pupiU  in  them  was  22,001  ;  amount  paid  for 
tuition,  :i(7<'t  1,5(18.20.  The  amount  paid  to  maintain  the 
public  hchools  alone,  IneJuilinK  the  wa^eK,  fuel,  care,  Nuper- 
visirtn,  repair,  and  ere^-iion  of  ftehool  hoUfCM,  apparati)i<, 
printin;;,  el'*,,  was  $5,51)  1,2 1*1, 'J.l,  or  :?I'.t..'JH  f<»r  each  perfon 
between  5  and  15  yearM  of  a;{u,  or  $<'t.Hl  for  each  perKon  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  State;  and  if  to  thlN  i^  added 
the  iiKMime  of  loeitl  funds,  iiiilioii  paid  in  private  r<choolH 
and  aciidemirH.  liftpropriulions  by  the  li.'i^inlature  for  tiie 
benefit  of  public  schools,  but  exi;ludinf(  the  inlereft  of  the 
money  invested  i  n  school -buildinKf,  the  cost  of  Kchool -book'-, 
ami  all  the  expenscK  of  eolle^iatt;,  profcH clonal,  ami  scien 
tifie  ediiciition,  the  a;;^ result;  amount  expended  by  tli« 
State  for  popular  edueiitiou  only  for  tlie  year  ending;  dan. 
I,  1S7I,  uxecetjed  S0,5l)O.O(Mt— nearly  half  a  million  of 
doIliLfs  more  than  was  devoted  to  that  purpofe  that  year  in 
(ireat  Britain.  The  preceding  table  of  population  {{ivcH 
the  number  of  persons  over  lit  yearn  of  a(?e  in  the  State 
in  1S71)  who  could  not  read  or  write  as  117,712,  but  of  thin 
number  S'J.H.'JO  were  of  forei^'i  birth,  and  but  71*12  natives ; 
H5.rt7*i  were  over  21  years  itt'  ajfe,  und  7f>30  were  between 
15  and  21,  leaving  no  r|ueHtion  that  the  greater  part  of  these 
illit<M'nte  persons  were  those  who  had  come  into  the  State 
illitenito  when  beyond  school-ago,  and  mostly  factory  em- 
ploye's. 

Cotfrt/e,  Uuirrrin'fi/f  Srirntijir,  nutl  Pro/etmiontil  Kt/nra- 
tion. — The  following  table  gives  the  KtatiHticM  of  higher 
education  in  the  State  in  1874: 


CoUcgOi,  CDlvcrslllcft,  Scmlnnrlcs,  etc. 

i 

Locntloo. 

li 
•1^ 

StU<lCDtJ. 

Corpornto  propfrtj. 

Tolamc 
In  lllinry. 

Prc- 
|iara- 
lory. 

Colloid- 
oic.  i»ro. 
fc.looal, 
or  KclcD. 
UUc. 

Value  of 

groiioilB  Bod 

billiaiD(>. 

Amoantor 
CDdowmvut. 

locome 

from  pro- 

(lucttvo 

fundi. 

Rceelpu 
for  year 
from  .11 

olbtr 
Murce*. 

I,  Vniversities  nnd  Oollfgcs: 

1821 
1804 
IK-2 
l»)3 
lli:!li 

I8.V2 

1793 

18.17 
1872 
1874 

1808 
18-17 

isii; 

lH(i7 
Wu 
1825 
1866 

1872 
1817 

1869 
17S2 
IS.iO 
1S63 
1SI17 
1S23 

1867 
1861 
1848 

1868 
ions. 

Amherst 

20 
8 
6 
14 
35 
11 
13 

.15 

10 
14 

I 
10 
6 
3 

12 

33 
29 
.33 
10 
14 
3 

18 
36 
22 

10 
421 

40 

... 

16 
56 

303 
130 

80 
145 
706 

62 
136 

271 

78 
95 
22 
12 
15 
70 
10 

54 
133 

67 
175 
21! 
20 
28 
83 

95 

853 

42 

105 

85.50,000 
500,000 

150,000 

S650.000 

833,000 

828,000 

39,000 
8,000 

8,00(] 
136,00*1 
13,000 
16,000 

9,585 

32,.'i00 
5,000 

16,000 
1,000 

12,500 
650 

1,200 
15,000 

1,500 
2,000 
1.^000 
1,400 

40oi 

4.000 
2,000 

600 

1.50,000 

1 2,305,084 

894,713 

330,000 

39,440 

4i">6,(MJ0 

1,000,000 

560,000 

30,000 

Dot  ttslcd 

9,423 

10,000 

not  ilated 

Harvard  College 

I'anibridRe 

)  College  Hill,  J 
1  M<'tilord.      / 

Willianistowii... 

South  Tt.idley... 
NorthaiiH)tou,... 

261,902 
37,741 
20,000 

2,730 
4,400 

149,710 
200,000 

262,200 

II.  Colleges  for  Women: 

Mount  lIo,lyoke  Female  Seminary. 

III.    Tfifolf>;/ini!  Srltooh: 

Amlovcr  riic<ilo);icul  Seminary 

Bo.ston  I'liiv.  Srhuol  of  Tht'oloey... 
Divinity  School  of  Harvard  Univ.,, 

190,000 

ranibridgc 

Cainliridge 

M.-dford 

Newton  Centre. 

146,737 
100,00(1 
200,000 
30<i.815 
27,000 

19,609 
4,500 

220,000 

6,500 
44,662 

Newton  Theolo^jiciil  Institution 

New  Church  Theological  School 

IV.  Imw  Schools  : 

Boston  University  School  of  Law... 
Law  School  of  Harvard  University. 

V.  Si^hnoh  of  Medicine  : 

Boston  University  School  of  Med... 

Harvard  Medical'School 

New  Ennhxnd  rcniale  Medical  Col., 

Boston  Dental  Cm1Icl;o 

Dentiil  School,  Harvsird  University 
Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy 

VI.  Schools  of  Science: 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
Mass.  Institute  of  Technology 

387,939 

625 

Cambridge 

36,782 

22,915 

47.12.3 
100,009 

30,865 

Hoston 

is.'doo 

1,000 

2.'jO,000 
300,000 

3,500 
3,050 

10,000 
49,000 
32,513 

1.400 

2,000 

250,000 
200,000 
328,784 

367,000 
88,314,173 

140 
15,000 

Cambridge 

Worcester 

WoR-Mtor  Cimnty  Krce  Institiite 
of  IiuUistrial  Science 

200,000 
84,062,760 

24,000 
8409,675 

ToliiU.  29  cdueational  institui 

8331 

8276.000 

3.37,182 

Institutions  of  Special 

Education.— 

-I.  For  Den/  Mules,  Blind,  nnd  Frehle 

minded. 

Name  of  InstlUiUoD. 

a 

s 

1 

"5 
e 

St  . 

~  s 

ii 

a 

5 

r 

i 

2 

i 

1 

Under  what 
control. 

1. 

|| 

I 

ll 

£  ft 

r 

i 

i 

1 

Am.  .\svlum  for  Do.if  and  Dumb,  Hart- 

1     ford  iMiissuehusctts  pupilsi 

"Cliirke  Institution  fur  Deaf  Mutes,  North- 
'     aiiijiion J 

1816 

1867 
1869 
1829 

53 
24 

3 

53 

49 

48 

14 

9 
11 

67 

58 
61 

182 

Corporation.... 

8250,000 
100,000 

3S9,0S4 

812,790 
11.203 
6,004 
30,000 

19,500 

871.635 
31,715 

$77,691 
22.645 

7 

10 
10 
6 

6 

■ 

Bos.  sch.  b'rd.. 
Corporation.... 

IVikins  In^tidilion  and  Mass.  Asylum  for) 

176 1  29 
119    24 
77    in 

81,072.65 
22,093  33 
38,000 

70,643.53 
24,128.11 

The  Ma-is:u  liusiits  S^-hool  for  Idiotic  and) 

102 

79 
6 

I'Vcl.lc-iiiiiulcd  Youth,  Boston i"     " 

Institution  for  iCducatiou  of  feeble-mind- 1  l,qjj^ 

tnl  ^  nuth,  Barre j 

Hillside  School,  Fayville 

1870 

5 

2 

Private. 

*  Endowment  not  yet  settled.       f  Whole  amount  not  separated.       {  Commences  its  regular  course  In  1375. 
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II. 

Reformatories 

,  Industi- 

al,  a 

nd  Truant  Schooli 

Name  of  Reformatory,  etc. 

1 

a 

1 

a 

1848 
1850 

1867 

1866 
1847 
1870 
1871 
1874 
1872 
1872 

1864 

II 

ii 

42 

18 

47 

I 

ffi 

323 

359 
440 
80 
26 
20 
38 
9 

is 

"82 

126 

38 

5 

27 

i 

323 
82 

33 

485 
478 
85 
26 
20 
38 
9 

27 

1 

H 

0 

a 
O 

99 
31 

2G1 


i 

It 

c 

224 
51 

217 

S 

■3 

1 

ii 

a 

St 

il 

£1. 

si 

3 

I 

u 

S'aa 

n 

< 

1    1 

ill 

Annaal 
cost  of  In- 
stitution. 

Annual 
carDfDKtor 
inetftutiun. 

306 

78 

IS 

4 

60 
66 

2542 
1253 

J121 
178.48 

1.32.08 
213.72 

$.39.33 
12.22 

9.00 

$61,531.08 

28,564 

9,035.65 

42,744.94 

68,772.29 
3,848 
6,051.92 

5,928 
1,. 5.56.21 

8,.500 

819,513..57 
1,001.96 

None. 

4,290 

Stat.'  Industrial  School,  Lancaster.... 
Mii.ssacliusetls     Infant      Asylum,  \ 

lirookline J 

State  Priraary  School,  Mo n son 

156 
173 

315 

Temporary  Asylum  for  Discharged  ) 
Female  Prisoners,  Dedham J 

InstitHtione  fo} 

the  Insane. 

Institutions. 

1 
1 

18.32 
1853 
18.55 

laio 

1 

!i 

i 

e 

469 

434 
433 
164 
192 
64 

303 

28 

2087 

1 

a 

1 

s 

•a 
•«1 

202 
237 
)05 
35 
25 
12 

4.5 

7 

668 

a 
E 
tfi 

T3 

s 

-a 

< 

198 

218 
88 
46 
15 
6 

61 
21 

653 

1  . 

11 

a 

.a 

c  2 
£S 

< 

869 
889 
626 
245 
232 
82 

409 
28 

3380 

1 

a 

3 

O 

476 
481 
469 
162 
109 
03 

304 
12 

2167 

i 

5 

H 

384 
381 
150 
95 
26 
21 

90 
16 

1163 

1 

71 
93 
37 
20 
7 
8 

7 
5 

248 

1 

i 

e 

137 
162 
43 
40 

1 

5 
3 

395 

1 
E 

c. 

B 

I 

101 

59 

45 

25 

6 

2 

36 

5 

l79 

1 

o 

75 
67 
25 
10 
10 

42 
3 

241 

□ 

li 

it 

s 

i 

485 
508 
476 
1.50 
200 
61 

319 
12 

2217 

!l 

sj  = 

£  * 

II 
II 

268 
328 
74 
53 
29 
11 

51 
14 

828 

Income. 

Expendl. 
tores. 

i- 
o 

I 

ll 

a 

£ 

In=anf  Hospital,  Worcester 

rii-;ni..'  Hu^I.ital.  Tauiitun 

Iii>a[i'/  Hu^l-itaI,  Ni>rthainpton 

8320,006.35 
183.625.48 
99,906.48 

8-304,1575.96 
183,397.41 
98,058,53 

18.5 
29.6 
25. 
21.05 

s.i.iili  noion  Insane  Hospital 1839 

27. 

38.1 

Insane  Hospital,  Tewksbury  Alms- 

1853 

7.8 
31.25 

26.99 

Totals 

— 

AlmshouseBf  etc. 


iNBTITimONS. 

3 

18.53 

1867 
1874 
1874 

3 

!l 

1= 

762 
347 

•5  ? 

if 

2686 
«8 

1 

a 

1694 
119 

1 

1 

992 
188 


L 
•a 

ll 

8"" 
C 

2643 
460 

R 
"C 
3 

ii 

B. 

p. 

3 

1 

3 
in  "^ 

g 
a 

314 
64 

S 

3 

1 

1 

» 

52 
47 

g  £. 

1.1 

|l 
32 

o 

is 

if 
f" 

e  . 

lis 

£„- 

ll 

is 

a 
< 

B 

Ii 

C  </i 

11 

Apiiropria- 
tions. 

3,448 

835 

38,268 

3,904 

74,955 

885 

404 

3501 

556 

805 
375 

1.500 
432 

9 

7.9 

$93,282.47 

46,432.40 

987,875.74 

149,185.17 

$2.03 
2.21 
2.63 
3.93 

State  Workliouse,  Bridgewater 

Town  paupers  out  of  almsliousesj;... 
Totals 

5346 

1,266,775.78 

Prisons,  Hnnsi's  of  Correction,  and  Criminal  ,^tafistics, — 
The  State  prison  at  Charlestown  presented  the  following 
statistics  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  1,  l.sr4:  Numljer  re- 
maining Oct.  1,  1873,  586  ;  received  from  courts,  244  ;  from 
violated  pardon,  2  ;  total.  246.  Whole  number  in  prison 
during  the  year,  832  ;  discharged  during  the  year,  149 — 
viz.  by  exjiiration  of  sentence.  Ill:  by  pardon,  20  ;  by 
death,  14  :  by  escape,  2  ;  to  insane  hospitals.  2.  Number 
remaining  Oct.  1,  1874,  683;  daily  average  for  the  year, 
645.  The  aggregate  of  receipts  from  all  sources  was 
$,81,098.67,  of  which  $77,0(18.17  was  from  <'onvict  labor. 
A  disastrous  fire  in  the  work.>^li(fps  threw  many  of  the  con- 
victs out  of  employment,  and  thus  greatly  reduced  the 
receipts  from  labor,  which  in  1.S73,  with  a  smaller  number 
of  convicts,  had  been  ,'?131.957.54.  The  expenditures  of 
!K"1  were  $123,673.27.  The  contract  .system  is  in  force, 
but  is  strongly  opposed  by  the  officers  of  the  .State  board 
of  charities.  The  county  prisons  are  not  in  a  satisfactory 
conilition.  They  report  for  1874  an  aggregate  average  of 
21 12  prisoners  :  receipts  for  labor,  $115,566.79:  total  ex- 
penses, $366,273.97.  showing  a  balance  against  the  prisons 
of  $250,706.18.  The  whole  number  conlined  during  the 
year  was  5838  in  jails  and  6265  in  houses  of  correction. 
The  number  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  2305,  or  273  more 
than  at  the  end  of  the  jirevions  year.  The  Boston  House 
of  Industry  on  Deer  Island  is  a  municipal  pri.son,  having 
an  aggregate  of  5835  persons  (two-tilths  females)  coiii- 
niitt(!il  to  it  in  1874,  an  average  for  the  year  of  716,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  815.  Its  expenditures  were  $91,6!iri.40  ; 
the  earnings  of  ])ris(mcrs  amounted  to  only  $2577.48,  while 
in  1872.  with  fewer  inmiiles,  they  were  $13,987.22.  The 
actual  number  of  conitnitments  to  all  the  jtrisons  in  the 
Coininonwealth    for   the  year  ending    Oct.    1,    1874,    was 

•  Kxpenses  and  Income  of  alnisbouse  reported  under  Alms- 
houses only. 

tilStowns.  tl25  towns. 


20,752,  of  whom  16,656  were  males,  and  4096  females  ;  the 
actual  number  of  different  persons  committed  was  15,818, 
of  whom  12,787  were  males,  and  3031  females  :  the  number 
of  persons  discharged  was  14.421,  11,733  males,  and  26S8 
females:  there  remained  in  confinement  Oct.  1,  1.874,  4110 
— viz.  3273  males  and  837  females  :  and  the  average  num- 
ber of  prisoners  for  the  year  was  3826,  3100  males  and 
726  females;  5671 — viz.  4107  males  and  1564  female.* — 
had  been  in  prison  before  :  33  children — 28  boys  and  5 
girls  under  17  years  of  age — were  among  the  prisoners; 
2096  were  committed  for  crimes  against  the  person,  3342 
for  crimes  against  property:  15,139  for  crimes  against 
public  order  and  decency,  of  whom  1 1,431  were  for  drunk- 
enness ;  164  were  held  us  witncsi-es  ;  and  11  for  sundry 
eai'ses;  78  (21  from  State  prison)  were  pardoned  during 
the  year. 

Lihrnrii-s. — The  library  statistics  of  Massachusetts  in 
the  census  of  1870  are  so  far  below  the  truth  that  they  have 
at  most  only  a  relative  value.  According  to  the  census 
tables,  there  were  in  Massachusetts  3169  libraries  of  all 
classes,  public  and  jirivatc,  of  which  1544  were  public. 
The  public  libraries  had  2.01(l.(;o<l  volumes  (an  iinder- 
cstiinato  of  at  least  1,IHHI,00(1  volumes);  they  included  1 
State  library,  with  30JI0II  volumes  (over  50,000  in  1874); 
05  town  anil  city  libraries,  with  475,873  volumes  (in  1874 
this  class  of  libraries  h.ad  over  800.000  volumes)  ;  18  court 
and  law  libraries,  with  27.708  vcdiimes  (both  the  number 
of  libraries  and  volumes  greatly  under-estimated);  20 
school' and  college  libraries,  with  25;i,127  volumes  (in  IS74 
there  were  54  of  these,  with  530,000  volumes) :  1012  Sun- 
day school  libraries,  willi  539,600  volumes  (the  Sabbath 
schools  connected  with  the  I'ongiegational  Churc'li  alono 
had  nearly  this  number  in  1874);  164  c-hurch  libraries, 
with  85,»,56  volumes:  U  historical,  literary,  and  .scientifio 
libraries,  with  180,800  volumes;  1  charitable  or  penal  as- 
sociation library,  with  lOllO  volumes  (the  State  prison  had 
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in  \S^^^  II  library  of  3210  VDliiiriiiH,  nnil  ovory  inKnnu)iiiH|iitiil, 
I i^riinriiitory,  iihiiHlinuHo,  iin<l  wiirklioiiHo  in  tliu  Hliit»  IiidI 
oiiii  of  loud  or  innro  voIuiik'H)  :  (I  iMiiiinolc'nt  jiimI  huitoI  an- 
KoiMiilloiiH  lull]  liltrurii'H  innouiilin;^  t(i  <i;{, 01)11  \'Mluni<-K 
{lliun',  iirn  iiion'  lliiiii  '.'O  nf  llii>«(i,  willi  lit  li-ii-l  l.'.O.OOO  viil- 
iiiiioK) ;  ISO  circ'Mliitinj!  liliiiirii^H  liml  .'I  I7,.''.''0  viiliiiiiuK  ;  unil 
102.')  privutu  lilirariiiH.  1, 007, '.'II I  vnliiiiicK.  TliiH  itoin,  llko 
tho  rent,  mi>;lit  mift'ly  lie  iiMilti|)li(Ml  Ijy  tlirco. 

jVnrfipti/iti'H. — Tlio  cunKllM  of  IS711  ^ivt'H  MllHr«itcllllHottH 
2.'»0  i)uwH|iit|M'rH,  iHrtiiiiiK  iinniiiilly  I2!i,00l.200  unpioi^.  iiri<l 
liiiviii);  III)  iijf^^rt'^^uld  cimiliitlon  nf  I,00*J,I2I.  Of  llicuc. 
L'l  wurr  Kuiil  111  1)11  ilililifn.  Iiuvinj;  '.':il.ll2'i  iMriMlliilinn  ;  1 
tri  wiM'kly,  with  silll :  10  si>mi-wi>uklii-»,  willi  II.IHI  I'ir- 
I'liliiliiin  :    l.'i:i  wiM'kliii-i.  Willi  S'.MI.IO.)  I'iiiiiliiliiin  ;    11  coini- 

II Ihlir^,  Willi    IJ.'iOO:    IS  niniiililic.'.   willi    lO'.'.l.'iO  i-ir- 

culiiliiiii;  mill  il  i|iiiirti'ilii!K,  iiilli  11,100.  Of  tliesc,  1 
wct^kly  iill'l  ;i  liiiintlilir^  were  inlvorli^ini;  wlun'tM ;  7  (ft 
weoklifs  mill  I  iiiiinllily)  iiurii'iilliinil  iiml  li<irlicull,iiriil ; 
7  (1  wockly,  .*{  dciiii-inontlilir.^,  and  ;t  nmiillilii'H)  wcro  llic 
(ir;;iin;*  of  benovoli'iit  (»r  .-iMTi'l  .iiicit'tic.i :  i;(  (1  Hcini-Wfckly, 
0  woukliuH,  2  Hoini-niuntlilios,  'A  munthliuij,  and  2  quivrlor-  ' 


lifjH)  wuru  cnrnmoroiiil  iinfl  (Innnclnl ;  f)4  fl  Motnt-weckly, 
.'11  wceklitiH,  2  nuini-iiHintliliui',  17  iii<intlili(iH,  iind  .'' quiirlcr- 
liuK)  wiiri!  illiintriiUMl,  liti-riiry,  iiii<l  inii'cvlluni'oiia ;  I2'J 
(viz.  21  ilitilii'K,  I  tri-W(!i!kly,  11  Ktfini-wuvkliijK,  112  wi-fklii-*, 
mill  I  HiMiii  liHiiilhlyi  HiTi^  l»>litii:ill  ;  .'11  (vi),.  I'l  wiri:klinr, 
2  Kiinii  montliliiix,  1  I  iiinnllilicx,  ami  2  '(iiiirtcrlinH)  wcri: 
rollKioiiH  ;  1  wiM^kly  »ii»  ii  ii|iiirtinK  |iii|ii;r :  uml  i:!  (viz. 
.'1  wcoklicK.  1  Hi'iiii  innntlily.  7  iiioiillilii'x.  iin<l  2  i|iinrl<'rlii:K) 
wvrv  li'cliniiMil  or  |iriif'i'«Hiiin»l.  .At  llin  li<'i;inniliK  <i(  I'>7'i 
till'  MMliilH'r  of  ni'Wi<|iii|M'r>'  mi'l  |ii'rioi|ii'nli<  liml  ini^rciii'iMl 
to  2H0,  of  wliiili  21  wiTO  iliiilii;«,  I  tri-wvikly,  l:i  Hiini- 
wcckliiv,  10.')  wooklii'K,  I  fortniKhllin*,  .')  ncini-iiiojitlilioi, 
00  iMonlhlit^ii,  ono  bi-monthly,  iiml  10  i|unrti'rlii;ii.  'J'hc 
whole  niiinbi'r  now  (IsTo)  poiiiiwhiil  i.xi'i'iila  ,'iOO. 

Jt'litfiniii  /Uiioiiiliitititini. — .AiTorilinK  to  the  ccnHUH  of 
1S70,  tliiirc  wcri'  in  MiiMKii'bui'iiltK  ISIH  rcliKiouii  <;on(.'rc- 
Kiitionii,  1701  i:liiiri:li  c-ililiefn  with  sk2..".I7  rittinni.,  nnj 
$2t.lSH,2S,')  of  chiinb  |iro|iiTty.  The  follow ing  lublpjjivcii 
the  Htutiwiics  of  c-iieli  donoiiiiniition  in  IK70,  ariil  nl«o  tho 
lale.1t  avuihiblc  Htutiiitic'H  from  tho  dcnoniinutionui  ycnr- 
buuka: 


DenomlDiitloni. 


H;i|il isls,  regular 
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."^Iiakers 

Sjii  ritualists 

I'liilarians 

United  Brethren  in  Christ 
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11 

15 
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o 

** 
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83,194,29« 

31 G 

44,079 
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i.'ir,.7oii 

19 

19 

21 

3 

1,.'WI 

.I.IIK) 

975 

12S,410 

■.V, 

32 

28 

4 

3,37.'-) 

Ifi.lKIO 

G,'293,327 

•24 

BOS 

.')1U 

f.l7 

101 

S'2,47!l 

412.000 

91,183 

2304,43.') 

1 
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100 
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21 

r2.4'J2 

112,000 
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9I,(i«0 

4 

30 
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U 

3 

n 

VM 
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3 

2 

2 

„ 

Sir, 

i^ai 

2,904,100 

■i 
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312 

374 

216 

4i,;«7 
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39,416 

l99,«noi 

1 

10 

14 

12 

4 

i!,l.''>0 

K.WM) 

a')7,32.'i 

1 

14 

12 

13 

2 
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13..-I0O 

•24,00(1 

4 

3 

2 

1 
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2,.'iOO 

3,.')SI,0(l.'i 

3 
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224 
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02 
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fl3,.';40 

1ft 

15 

17 

4 

2,000 

7,000 
1,200 

1.'),I100 
1,400 

■    4 

4 

soo 

1.5 

1 
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I, .'•.(H) 

3,470,r.7.5 
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i'tss 

17 

24,400 

90,000 
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1 

1 

1 

2 

2-23 
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107,470 

37 

40 

1,013,000 

75 

80 

122 

6,020 

20,000 

Church 

pjniitrtj, 

lt)T4. 


178,700 


,918.723 
,49a,500 


3,678,500 


64,000 
16,000 


CninitifM. — Tho  following;  table  gives  the  counties  of  the  [  number  of  dwellings,  number  of  ft(■re^^  of  land  tixed,  nnd 
State,  with  their  popuhition  of  each  acx  in  I8G5  and  1H70,  total  taxcH  of  all  kinds  in  1S7I,  and  the  agi^rcgates  of  these 
valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate,  and  total  valuation,  |  particulars  for  the  State: 


IturiitdiMe., 
HL-rkthire... 

Hri-tiil 

Diikt'8 

Ks«cx 

Kriiiikltn 

Hnmp'Icu  . ., 
)litn)|i->liire  . 
Mi.l-ll.'-.'v... 


.-k.-t  . 


Norfolk  , 
Plvmniith.. 

Suffolk 

Worcester.. 
Total. . . 


Total 
pop. 

Hivl« 
in 

Fcmnlcs 
Id 

Total 

pop. 

Slnln 
III 

PcniBlcs 
In 

1 

18(16. 
34.r,10 

1S65. 

1865. 

1870. 

1870. 

11^03.5" 

1870. 

le.TsT 

17,04.1 

17,567 

S2.77t 

M.llH 

•.•7.724 

29,220 

61.827 

32,294 

32.5.13 

tl9.,1<)5 

42.786 

46,609 

102.886 

49.419 

53.467 

4,JI» 

2,047 

2,153 

3.787 

1.819 

1.968 

171.li:u 

eo,lfl4 

90.870 

200.813 

95.498 

105.315 

Sl.Slll 

15.459 

15,8111 

32.6.15 

16.362 

16.273 

64.5TI) 

80.566 

34.004 

78.409 

37.382 

41.027 

39.2li!) 

18,655 

20.614 

41. IKS 

21.143 

22.945 

220.:i84 

104.115 

116.269 

274.3:.3 

131.959 

142.394 

4.74« 

2.158 

2..'>90 

4.I-i1 

1,825 

2.298 

iiR.:tor, 

54.796 

61..il0 

89.443 

42.044 

46.499 

63.107 

.10.772 

S2..135 

65.365 

32.116 

33.249 

208.'jr2 

96.529 

111.683 

270.W2 

129,482 

141,320 

lfi-.',9r_' 

79.196 

83.716 

192.716 

95.201 

97.515 

1.267,031 

602.010 

665.021 

1.457.351 

703.779 

753.572 

Value  of  rcol 
cstjito  in 
May.  1874. 


S«.6.17.050 

2.76P.55I 
110,H9.4;« 
12,739..W9 
56. -J  W. -.'9 1 
lft.9H0.7a.i 
2!7.fi61,.Ml 
9i*9.(il>* 
6:;.77rt.fil8 
■il. -2^.010 
57.1.1.13.4U9 
1W.I74.A10 

SI. 2^1.-108.763 


Value  of 

I>cr»onal 

CKUltO 

lu  Muy, 
1874. 


J5fl.433.-.a7 
1I.W6.426! 

43.  l.'se.  14:^1 

602.374 
M.6I6,!HHi 

S.9C2.147! 
17,i3t<.ai3| 

7,79H.!)<« 
72.7-.'H.I(«| 

I.:<77.621 
28.097.430 

9.689,816; 
247.071.612, 
38.673.925 


Total  „      , 

TnlunUon         Number 

for  purrHwe*  I .     ®; 

ofuxatloD  ,d"«IlloB« 

Id  May,  |   '"  ^f^' 
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$15,070,287 
37.97.1. 7'JO 
lll.579,3;2, 
3.370,9Jo 
163.6^.351 ' 
16.701. (166  i 
73..'i02,5h4, 


2fi.779.7S7' 
290.3S9.9:il| 
2.367. ZW, 
90.MfiT,41s 
36.9i7.94fi  I 
820.-.'06.11Ii 
142.1W.736 


6,976 
1I.0M 
17,435 

1.626 
3.'».6T4 

6.618 
13,466 

P.003 
46.265 
7.16 
15.6:13 
13..S62 
43.132 
31.678 


SM2.292.40-;  $1,831  ,fi01. 1651     249.738 


Number 

of 

■crc.^  of 

land  laxed 

io  May, 

1874. 

173,411 

Sli!563 
45.203 
?6M,I61 
44M,75I 
344.587 
335.739 
4«9.721 
11.533 
233.874 
366,640 
24,915 
914,100 
4,467.066 


Total  toxes, 
State,  countT, 
city,  or  tiiwii, 

•CbOtll  BD(I 

big  ti  way, 
May,  1»>74. 


$231,348 

566.41^ 

1,«6.271 

54.4.VI 

2.70s.ttW 

293.158 

1.267. TS^i 

401. S7S 

4,309.ft54 

29.420 

1.20».W*7 

574,126 

13,025,727 

3.II3.2I6 

$-A>,  700.605 


Prturipa^  Tnirnfi. — Boston,  the  capital,  metropolis,  and 

largest  port  of  entry  of  Massachusetts,  had  in  1S70  a  popula- 
tion of  250.;>20.  It  has  since  absorbed  some  of  the  adjacent 
towns,  nnd  has  now  probiihly  nearly  or  quite. ".'tO.OitO  inhabit- 
ant.-'. The  cities  of  Worcester.  Lowell,  iintl  ruiubrid^rc  come 
next,  with  populations  ranging  between  4li,lHHt  !in<l  .ill, (Mill : 
Liiwreuce.  Lynn.  Springlietd,  Fall  River,  and  Salem  range 
frmn  2.i,000  to  40.000;  New  Bedford.  Chelsea,  and  Taunton 
have  from  20.000  tn  2o,000.  while  llloucester.  Haverhill. 
Sonier\  ille,  Newton.  Xewhnryport.  Fitehburg.  Adams.  Pitts- 
field,  llnlyoke,  anri  Xorthampton  have  each  from  12.000  to 
20. 000.  and  Milfiird,  Waltham.  Weyuumth.  rhieojice,  Abing- 
don. Hedham.  West  Hoxburv.  Wnburn.  Marblehead.  Mai- 
den, North  IJridgewuter,  PeabiMly,  Quincy.  and  Westtield 
are  towns  of  from  SOOO  to  12,000.'  ,\ttlehorougli.  lieverly. 
Clinton.  Oanvers.  Frnminghnm.  tii-nfton.  (treat  Bnrrington, 
llingbani.  II  o]. kin  ton,  Leominster,  Xatiek.  Plymouth, 
Southbri<lge.  Uaudolph.  Stoneham,  Stoughton,  Wakefield, 
AVare.  Watertown.  Webster  have  each  from  5000  to  8000 
inhabitants. 

<\nistitiitini}.  Cmirtu,  Rrprmrntntireji  in  Cnnfjrcsp,  etc. — The 
constitution  of  the  State  is  the  same  (with  the  addition  of 


1  some  amendments)  under  which  the  State  received  \is  pres- 
I  ent  organization  in  1780.     Three  conventions  have  been 
!   held  to  form   a  new  constitution  or  materially  moilify  the 
old  one.  but  the  proposed  new  constitutions  nnd  a  number 
I  of  tlie   revised   articles  have  been   rejected   by  the  people. 
I   Tlie   State   ratified   the   Constitution   of  the   I'.  S.  in    17S8. 
,   The  most  im^iortant  provisions  of  the  State  constitution  are 
the  following:  The  governor.  lieutenant-governor,  secre- 
tary, treasurer,  and  receiver-general,  auditor,  and  attorney- 
general  are  chosen  by  the  legal  voters  (»f  the  State  on  the 
Tuesday  after  the  first  .Alonday  in  November  annually,  nnd 
hold  office  for  one  year  fnun  the  first  Weilnesday  in  .lanu- 
ary.      Eight  councillors,  the  legal  advisers  of  the  governor, 
are  chosen   from  their    several  council  districts,  while  40 
senators  and  240  representatives  fnun  their  several  .sena- 
torial an<l  representative  districts  are  also  elected  at   the 
;  same  time  as  the  governor,  and.  like  him.  hold  office  for 
I  one  year.     The  senate  and  house  of  representatives  together 
I  constitute    the    legislnture.   whose  style  is   "The    ticneral 
Court   of  .Massachusetts."     The  pay  of  the  councillors    is 
$.^  tor  each  day's  attendance  and  $2  for  every  ten  miles' 
I  travel.     The  paj  of  the  senators  and  representatives  ie  $5 
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for  each  day's  attendance  at  the  session,  and  SI  for  every 
five  miles'  travel  from  his  place  of  abode.  The  president 
of  the  senate  and  spcakcrof  the  house  receive  SIO  for  each 
day's  attendance.  Not  less  than  Ifi  members  of  the  senate, 
and  not  less  than  100  members  of  the  house,  are  necessary 
to  form  a  quorum.  Every  male  citizen.  21  years  of  age. 
able  to  read  the  constitution  in  the  English  language,  and 
write  his  name,  who  has  resided  in  the  State  one  year  and 
in  his  election  district  six  months,  and  has  paid  a  tax 
within  two  years,  is  entitled  to  vote.  Paupers,  persons 
under  guardianship,  and  those  convicted  of  felony  are  ex- 
cluded. The  supreme  judicial  court  consists  of  one  chief- 
justice  (s.alary  i?.i5U0)  and  five  associate  justices  (salary 
$5000  each).  It  has  exclusive  cognizance  of  all  capital 
crimes  and  exclusive  chancery  jurisdiction  so  far  as  chan- 
cery powers  are  conferred  by  statute,  and  concurrent  orig- 
inal jurisdiction  of  all  civil  cases  where  the  amount  in  dis- 
pute exceeds  S4O0O  in  Suft'olk  eo.  and  SIOOO  in  the  other 
counties.  The  superior  court  consists  of  a  chief-justice 
(salary  S4500)  and  nine  associate  justices  (salary  S4200 
each)."  It  has  civil  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  where  the 
amount  in  controversy  exceeds  S20,  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion in  all  except  capital  cases.  The  judges  of  both  courts 
are  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  sen.-ite,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior.  The  .State  under  the  apportionment  of  1872  is 
entitled  to  eleven  members  of  Congress. 

Jiigioii/. — The  evidence  seems  to  be  conclusive  that  S.  E. 
Massachusetts,  and  probably  not  only  the  islands  of  Nan- 
tucket and  Martha's  Vineyard,  but  a  part  of  Plymouth  and 
Barnstable  counties,  were  discovered  by  Leif  Bjornsen  and 
his  brother  Thorwald  about  lOOO-O.'i,  named  Vinland  from 
the  abundance  of  wild  gr.apes,  and  settled  by  Thorwald 
and  his  comrades,  and  that  this  settlement,  though  soon 
relinquished,  was  succeeded  by  others  through  a  period  of 
about  300  years.  Nearly  200  years  later,  in  1407,  John 
Cabot  and  his  son  Sebastian  again  discovered  the  Massa- 
chusetts coast.  Cortereal,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  Vcraz- 
zano,  a  Florentine,  and  Gomez,  a  Spanish  sailor,  visited 
the  New  England  coast  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  made  no  efforts  to  found  colonies  there.  The 
English  claimed  it  under  Cabot's  discovery,  he  having 
been  at  the  time  in  their  service.  In  1002,  Bartholomew 
Gosnold,  with  a  colony  of  32  persons,  landed  in  or  near 
Salem  harbor,  and  subsequently  coasted  along  Cape  Cod 
and  discovered  the  Elizabeth  Islands  and  the  little  island 
of  No  Man's  Land ;  he  g.ave  the  latter  the  name  of  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard,  which  was  afterward  transferred  to  the 
larger  island  N.  of  it,  and  selected  Cuttyhunk,  the  south- 
ernmost of  the  Elizabeth  group,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Elizabeth,  as  the  site  of  his  settlement.  This  settlement 
was  relinquished  after  a  few  weeks,  the  colonists  quarrel- 
ling and  becoming  disheartened.  In  1C03  another  attempt 
was  made  at  a  settlement  on  or  near  the  ]>resent  site  of 
Edgartown,  in  Martha's  Vineyard,  by  Martin  Prynne,  with 
a  colony  somewhat  larger ;  this  also  failed  two  months  later, 
as  did  "that  of  George  Weymouth  in  lliOo,  but  the  latter  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  Plymouth  Company  in  England,  to 
whom  was  assigned  North  Virginia,  lying  between  the  par- 
allels of  3S°  and  45°.  ,\fter  several  attempts  to  found  col- 
onies under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  company,  the  first  which 
proved  permanent  was  one  which  was  intended  for  the  olil 
Virginia  colony,  but  by  accident  or  design  was  landed  within 
their  limits.  This  was  the  Pilgrim  colony,  a  body  of  Puri- 
tans or  non-conformists  who  had  migrated  to  Leyden  to 
avoid  persecution  in  England,  but  fmind  themselves  so  un- 
comfortably situated  that  they  resolved  to  emigrate  to  the 
New  World.  Their  arrangements  were  made  with  the  Vir- 
ginia Company,  but  after  their  embarkation  at  llell't  Haven, 
Holland,  .July  22,  1020,  in  the  Speedwell,  their  subsequent 
mishaps,  and  transference  to  the  .Mayflower,  they  finally  sail- 
ed from  Plymouth,  England.  Sept.  G.  102  in  number.  After  a 
stormy  passage  of  03  days  they  entered  what  is  now  Prov- 
incetown  harbor.  Cape  Cod,  Nov.  11.  and  before  landing 
organized  a  government,  as  they  found  themselves  witlumt 
the  bounds  of  the  Virginia  Company's  territory.  After  ex- 
ploring the  coast  the  colonists  landed  Dee.  22  at  Plymouth. 
The  severe  winter  which  f.dlowed  caused  great  suffering, 
and  nearly  half  their  number  died  within  four  months. 
They  endured  great  privations,  and  were  often  near  per- 
ishing of  starvation  till  1023,  when  they  galliereil  their  first 
plentiful  harvest ;  but  they  adhered  heroically  to  their  new- 
found homes  in  the  wilderness,  and  soon  began  to  grow. 
They  were  unable  to  olitain  a  chiirter  from  the  Plymouth 
Company,  but  organized  and  maintained  a  system  of  self- 
govornmont,  under  which  they  ]irospereil.  iMeanwhile, 
other  colonics  were  founded  by  Puritans  within  the  pres- 
ent limits  of  the  Slate — one  which  failed  disastnnisly  at 
Wes»agus!<et  (now  Weymouth),  under  .Mr.  Weston,  in  1022 
-23;  a  successful  one"at  Salem  in  1(;2S,  under  .lohn  I'jidi- 
cotl,  which  in  1030  was  merged  in  a  larger  one  which  had 


been  undertaken  in  1629  under  the  direction  of  John  Win- 
throp,  and  which  was  connected  with  the  transference  of 
the  government  and  patent  of  the  Plymouth  colony  to  New 
£n-^and.     About  1300  persons  eame  over  from  England 
in  the  two  years  1029  and  1030,  and  though  they  sufi'ered 
greatly  at  first,  they  continued  to  increase  by  iiumigration, 
and  speedily  became  the  larger  colony  of  the  two.    Friendly 
and  cordial  relations  were  maintained  between  the  two  col- 
onies, but  each  maintained  its  separate  and  independent 
government  till  1002,  when  they  were  united  under  one 
charter,     lluring  this  period  of  more  than  sixty  years  both 
colonies  had  had  troubles  from  without  and  within.     In 
1030  and  1637  troubles  with  the  Pequot  Indians  led  to  the 
Pequot  war,  the  principal  losses  of  which,  however,  fell 
upon  the  Connecticut  eolony*,  an  ofl'shoot  from  that  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay.     In  1643  a  confederacy  was  formed,  con- 
sisting of  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Plymouth, 
Connecticut,  and  New  Haven.    This  confederacy  lasted  for 
twenty  years,  and  then  gave  place  to  a  more  comprehen- 
sive one.    Massachusetts  Bay  then  included  the  settlements 
in  New  Hamjishire  and  Elaine.     There  was  necessity  for 
some  such  confederation,  for  there  was  trouble  with  sev- 
eral of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  the  Dutch  colonists  at  New 
Amsterdam  were  maintaining  a  semi-hostile  attitude  to- 
ward   the    New    England    colonies.     Internal    difficulties, 
partly  from  the  waywardness  and  lawlessness  of  some  of 
the  emigrants,  and  partly  from  intolerance  of  the  religious 
and  doctrinal  beliefs  of  some  of  the  colonists  on  the  part 
of  the  leaders,  led  to  dissensions,  accusations,  banishment, 
and  severe  punishments  of  the  disaflfected.     The  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  and  Plymouth  crflonies  had  also  serious  diffi- 
culties with  the  English  government,  especially  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.     The  king  appointed  a  commis- 
sion to  investigate  and  govern  these  colonies,  but  the  co- 
lonial authorities  refused  to  permit  them  to  exercise  their 
powers,  and  trouble  ensued,  with   anger  and  rebukes  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  but  his  love  of  ease  prevented  any 
outbreak  for  several  years.     The  great  struggle  with  the 
Indians  in  1675  and  1670,  known  as  King  Philip's  war, 
checked  the  prosperity  of  these  colonies  for  a  long  time. 
During  the  two   years   of  this  war  thirteen  towns  were 
destroyed,  nearly  liOO  houses  burned,  and  more  than  600 
colonists  perished  in  battle,  besides  those  who  were  mas- 
sacred at  their  homes.     One  man  in  every  twenty  in  the 
colonies   had   fallen,    and    one-twentieth    of  the   families 
were  without  shelter.     The  expense  of  the  war  was  a  lit- 
tle more  than  $500,000,  a  sum  equal  to  at  least  §3,000,000 
in    our  day,  and  crushing  in  its  magnitude   in    colonies 
not  fifty  years  ohl.     Before  this  disastrous  war  had  ended 
new  trou'bles  with  the  king  had   begun.      Promjited   by 
the    vindictive    sjiirit    of    Edmund    Randolph,    Charles 
II.  had   at   last   decided   to   annul  the  charter  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  and  to  bring  all  the  New  England  colonies 
under  the  sway  of  a  royal  governor.     The  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  by  its  agents  endeavored  to  avert  the  impend- 
ing disaster  by  concessions,  protestations  of  loyalty,  ap- 
peals to  the  king  and  privy  council,  and  finally  by  a  policy 
of  delay:    but  their  efl'orts  were  fruitless.     In  1684  the 
English  high  court  of  chancery  gave  judgment    against 
them,  and  declared  their  charter  forfeited.    Joseph  Dudley, 
a  citizen  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  son  of  the  early  emigrant 
governor,  and  who  had  been  one  of  the  colonial  agents  in 
London,  was  appointed  president,  but  under  the  control  of 
the  revengeful  Han.lolph.  and  the  general  court  or  legis- 
lature was  abolished.     Two  years  later,  on  the  accession 
of  James  II.,  in  Dec,  10S6,  Dudley  was  superseded  by  Sir 
Edmund  Andros,  already  known  to  the    colonists  as  an 
imperious  and  tyrannical  commissioner.     Andros  lost  no 
time  in  asserting  his  power  over  all  the  New  England  col- 
onies, and  subsequently  over  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
but  his  head-quarters  were  at  Boston,  and  he  determined 
to  make  the  humiliation    of  Massachu.sctts  couiplete  by 
exercising  his  authority  with  the  utmost  opjiression  and 
greed,  seizing  the  projierty  and  persons  of  the  citizens  and 
disposing  of  both  as  he  saw  fit.     His  administration  was 
endured  for  two  years  and  four  months,  and  then,  upim 
the  first  report  that  the  prince  of  Orange  had  landed  in 
England,  .Andros  and  all  his  coadjutors,  including  Joseph 
Dudley,  whom  he  had  made  chief-justice,  were  arrested, 
imprisoned,  and  held  for  trial ;  the  general  court  reassem- 
bled ;  the  former  deputy  governor,  Thoruas  Daufinlh,  made 
acting  governcu-  till  the  king's  pleasure  shoubl  be  made 
known  ;  and  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  iiroclamntiou  of  William  of  Orange  in  Eng- 
land he  was  proclaimed  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  simul- 
tiineii\isly  in  tlu:  Plymouth  C(dony.     In  1000  Massachusetts 
took  ]oirt  in  the  intercolonial  war  between  the  possessions 
of  France  and  England,  and  to  )uiy  the  colonial  troops 
issued  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  treasury  notes.     Sir 
William  Pliipps.  a  native  of  New  England,  and  greatly  en- 
deared to  the  Massachusetts  people,  was  their  commander 


MASSACilLSKTTS. 


ri, 


in  UiIh  colonial  war,  and  bi^in^  hif(h  in  favor  with  Kin^; 

Williatn  wiih  in  KlUli  upijdintud  tliu  fli'Mt  ^^ovornor  iimlor 
tlio  IH5VV  i-iiiirtrr  ^rantr-d  by  tlio  kiii)^,  by  *vl»ich  Mu>4Ha- 
clui^'Dtt.H  l!ity  and  IMymoiitli  wito  cniHcjIidiitcd  into  one 
giivrrinncnt.  jtiirinj;  liin  iidiiiiiiiHtnitinn  tln3  Siili'iti  ivilrh- 
omlt  dt;luslon  ocrnrrfd.  Thu  conHolidati-'d  c  dony  liad  ut 
this  tirnt)  a  iiopuliition  of  about  17, ""O.  Tlioro  uoro  fro- 
qiipnt  dinliii'lmnc<'rt  with  tlio  hidinn^f  for  tho  next  twonty- 
tnroo  yearn,  thu  Kn-nrh  colMniHt-*  in  Cnnnda  |iniNi|>lin^  tho 
sava;^os  to  niako  niidn  iijinn  llio  <'ob»ny  of  MuHHarhiiHuttrt. 
Fnnn  1722  to  I7L'.*>  thcKo  rnidn  Uf'^tunicd  thu  hirKor  propor- 
tions of  a  wiir,  iind  wero  finnlly  fndrd  Iiy  the  itlinoHt  L'om- 
plctir  oxtiTminntinn  of  thu  Indiiin  tribcH  iidjnccnt.  From 
171ttn  I71>*  in  tb»' wiir  hi'twcen  Kni;liind  iind  Kraner',  Miin- 
fa'-hiisctt-*  nontrilmlrd  hir^idy  to  tbt-  c-aptun'  of  I.oiiiMburj; 
in  17 !.'>  iind  to  tlic  viHTrsr*  of  tlu-  <';ni:idian  cxpi'diliunK.  In 
tho  focnnd  wtir  with  Knince  in  Uio  f'dlowin;;  drciidc  tho  rol- 
ony  n^^nin  plnycd  ii  (M)n>pi<*iiou>»  part.  Her  enlcrpriwe,  her 
r!ii)i«lly  iniTCtt-inj;  pnpuhitiun  (r^hti  had  1,'17.0IK)  inhabit- 
niitf*  in  17117  I,  Iind  Iht  indi'pi'ndcnt  spirit  f<conuM|  to  Inive 
cxiiti'd  tht'ir  jcalouHv  tnwiinlH  hor,  and.  art  Cliarlcs  IF.  and 
JanicH  H.  hiid  don«  I'i^hty  years  buforo,  they  rtought  occa- 
sion to  jnunilinto  her.  '.>pprc-f«ivo  measures  of  taxation 
were  deviseil,  lier  cf)mmerco  wns  iiamjiorecl  by  rcstrictiuns, 
and  largo  bodies  of  troops  wore  kept  upon  her  soil  to  re- 
press nny  nttcmpted  rc-i-tanee.  Hut  tho  spirit  of  her  peo- 
ple was  not  to  be  L-rusbed.  Every  ineiisiiro  of  oppression 
was  resisted,  ami  tho  other  colonies  were  appealed  to  for 
syin]iiitliy  and  harmony  of  action.  The  Hoston  masHacro  of 
1 7711  increascil  the  excitement  <d' the  people,  and  tho  destruc- 
tion rif  tiie  tea  in  177;t  in  Bor^ton  liarbor,  tho  ojiposition  to 
tlie  Port  Hill  in  1771,  the  represt'nlatiun  of  tho  colony  in 
the  ileneral  ('on;;rcss,  tlie  seizure  of  the  arsenal  at  Charles- 
town  by  tho  militia,  tho  adj<nirnTnent  of  the  assembly  to 
Concord,  and  its  reorganization  there  as  n  provincial  Con- 
gress, were  tho  most  prominent  of  the  many  events  which 
immediately  preccilcd  the  Ilo\i'lution.  'I'he  lirst  blond  of 
tho  Revolutionary  war  was  shed  at  Lexington  ami  Com-ord 
on  Apr.  ly,  177i>;  the  Imttle  of  Hunker  Hill  on  .lune  17  of  tho 
saiue  year  followed,  and  Massachusetts  was  lairly  involved 
in  tlio  groat  issues  of  the  war  more  than  a  year  before  the 
Declaration  of  Inrlcpondenco.  In  17-*^"  she  adopted  her  con- 
stitution ;  ami  it  was  ilccided  nut  long  after  that  by  aclause  in 
the  Hill  of  Rights  proU.xod  to  that  constitution  slavery  in  the 
State  was  abolished.  John  Hancock,  the  patriotic  leader  of 
tile  c(dony  in  the  Continental  Congress,  was  her  first  State 
governor.  An  insurrection  occurred  in  tho  western  jiart 
of  llio  State  in  17-SI),  known  as  Shays's  rebellion,  arising 
from  tlio  poverty  and  distress  of  the  people  of  that  section 
and  tho  severity  of  tlie  ta.xcs  ;  some  lives  were  lost  in  its 
sujipression.  Tho  Constitution  of  tho  U.  S.  was  ratified  in 
Jan..  17SS,  by  a  State  convention,  by  a  vote  of  IS7  to  l()S. 
In  the  division  of  parties  which  occurred  at  tho  beginning 
of  tho  present  century  a  large  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
Massachusetts  sided  with  tho  Federal  party,  and  many  of 
them  were  opposed  to  the  war  with  Ureat  Britain  in  1SI2, 
which  was  so  disiLstrcjus  to  her  commeri-e,  though  tho 
State  furnished  great  numbers  of  seamen  to  the  navy  clur- 
ing  that  war.  A  number  of  delegates  from  tho  .State  ap- 
j)eiired  at  tho  convention  of  the  Xow  England  States  which 
met  at  Hartford.  Conn.,  in  1814.  to  confer  u])on  their 
grie\'a.nces,  and  (ioorgo  Cabot,  a  Massachusetts  man.  jire- 
sidod  over  tho  convention.  In  182(t  the  district  of  Maine 
was  set  off  as  a  separate  State.     In  the  same  year  a  con- 


vention tnot  to  rcvlNO  th«  coniititution,  And  proposed  four 
toon  umendmentH,  of  whiuh  nine  were  aecopterl  and  Hvi 
rejoeterl  by  tho  people.  Othor  Etmrrndmentx  have  been 
adopted  (2t]  in  all)  in  tho  ymrn  |K:t|,  iH.'t.l,  IN.",A,  IHIO.  iK.'i', 
fnix  in  that  yt-ar),  \H!,7.  \Hi**.).  IHOO,  and  IHfl.'I.  Theam<-nd 
nienliiof  I H67  changed  the  mode  of  elcetingrepn-ncntative-i 
and  HenaiorH  to  tho  Htnto  loi^iiiluturo  to  n  diHtriot  Bytt«in. 

Oovei'Hf/t'H  ti/  AfttH$fichti§ftt». 

Plymouth  CMany,  eiected.        \  Joiiu.  Il<drher Aug.,  I7:MM1 

Wlllittm  Hhlrley VUi'.* 

Htwncir  l'hl(»^  (ael*K).     I7l'J-.'  1 
WlllliiniStilrley i:r,:i~r,t; 

Sii'iic-iT  l'l)(pn(aeiyi,.,,17.V;-'(7 

Ite*  i  oiiinll  Apr-A(i|{.,  Ttl 

'riioiriiii  I'ownal 1757-00 

Th'>iiiii<i  Hut'  tilriv>n 

'ueilnift JiifiL'-AuK-,  Kfl'f 

81r  Franeiii  IteriiunJ, 

Karl I7a>-r/j 

Thontai  HulchfiuoD 

'lull  net 1719-71 

Thomas  HutehlriMn 1771-74 

ThoniiiM  OaKe,...May-0et.,  1774 
A  Provincial  (.Vintcreu, 

Oct.,  1774-JuIy.  I77C 
The  Council July,  1775-80 


....1025-21 

....H'.'.M-.'M 

....li'.:t:nil 
....n;:vi-:i-. 
...,h;;r.-;i.; 

I«i-:r^:t7 

....li;:i7-:;-< 
ir,3  •*-;!» 


John  Carver 

Willlaiii  Itra'Iford 
Filward  Wtnnlow. 
Tlioiua>4  rr<'nce... 
Wllliaiii  Hraiirord 
l>l\\ar<l  WIiimIou. 
William  Hradfurd 
Thotnas  I'TfUce... 

William  Hradford 10:111-41 

l/hvard  Winslow I0I4-4.*', 

William  Hradford I645-r.7 

Th..ma»  rnnce 1057-7.1 

Jo^iali  WiiMlow 107:t-Hl 

Thoma-i  Hlnckh-y 108l-«fl 

Sir  l->linuM(l  An<Iro8. 

Kovi-rnor-«cncral 

Thomas  llinekley 


,..10K0-89 

...HWU-U2 


O'lf^rnomo/ MnMrtchHxettn,chOKen  Oovmora  undfr  the  OmstUuUfm. 


annually  uiuter  First  Chartrr. 
John  Kudlcoil  I'aelinir)  1029-^0 
Matthew  Crauuck  (did  iioi 

Hf'rve). 

Jolm  Winthrop 1630-^14 

TliomaH  iJudley I031-:« 

John  Ilavncs 16:«>-:w> 

Hcnrv  Vane IfvtO-:*? 

Joliii 'Winthrop 1G:(7-K) 

Thomaa  I>u<ilcy H;4(M1 

Richard  Helliuk'bam 1011-42 

John  Winthrop t04'2-<4 

Jr.hn  Endicoli _l644-4>'> 

Thohias  Du.llcy 104ii-»0 

Ji.lin  Winthrop lGiG-19 

John  Kiitlicott 10J9-50 

Thoma?*  IhiJloy Ifi50-.51 

.b.hfi  lOnrlicolt 1051-r»4 

Ri.hanI  Hcllingham 1654-5.5 

.lohn  Kn<iicott 1055-65 

Hichanl  H<lliugham 106.V7:t 

John  L.'vcrett 107:t-79 

Simon  Hradstreet 1679-84 

.los.  Dudley,  PresideDt...IG84-8G 
Sir  I'>lniurid  Andros, 

Kovcrnor-tteneral  ...I080-ft9 
Thos.  Uantbrth  (act'g)...1689-92 

Oovernors  appointed  hu  the  King 
under  the  ifecond  Oiarter. 

Sir  William  Phipps lt')92-94 

Wm,  St. )Ui;hton(act'gl.. .1094-99 
Richard  Cootc,  earl  of 

Bcllamont 1099-1700 

Wm.Stoughton  (act'g)...I70O-ni 

The  Council 1701-02 

Jnsepli  Dudley 1702-Feb.  '15 

The  Council Feb.-Mar..  '15 

Joseph  I)udlev....Mar.-Nov.,'l.T 

Wm.  Tailor  (acting) 171.5-16 

Samuel  Shute 1716-23 

Wm.  Summer  (act  ing)...172a-28 

Win.  Iturnett Jan.-Sept.,  '28 

"Williain  Itnmmer(act- 

ini:  .Sept.,  1728-June,  1730   ; 
William  Tailer  (acting)  ' 

Jiine-Aug.,  '30 


,Iohn  Hancock 17*«^-R-5 

James  lifiwdoln I7><.'(-M7 

Joiin  Hancock... 17*<7-Oct..  1793 
Samuel  A<lam!i(actinK> 

Oct.,  179:1-91 

Samuel  Adam»t 1794-97 

Increase  Sumuor 

1797-June,  '99 
Moses  Gill  (acting) 

June,  1799-1800 

Caleb  Strong 1S0O-/J7 

James  Snllivan....1807-l>ec.,  '08 
Levi  Lincoln  (acting) 

Dec.,  1808-^ 

Christopher  Gore 18<XI-10 

Elbridtie  Gerry lHlo-12 

Caleb  Strong 1812-10 

John  Hrooks 1816-2:1 

Wm.  Kustis 182:t-Feb..  1825 

MareuH  Morton  (aelini;) 

Keb.-Julv,  1825 

I>evi  Lincoln lH2.5-:t4 

John  Davis 18:M-Mar..  18:t5 

Samuel  T.  Annalron^; 

(aclinc) Mar.,  183J^30 

Edward  Kverelt lK;j6-»0 

Marcu.s  Morton 1K40-4I 

John  Davis isn^:; 

MarciM  Morton ls-):»-44 

Geork'c  N.  UriiiKs lM4-ii 

(ieorye  S.  Iloulwell 18.51-.^;j 

John  H.  Clitrord 1R53-.'V4 

Eniorv  Washburn 1854-'55 

Henry  J.  Gardner 1855-58 

Nathaniel  P.  Banks... .  18.58-01 

John  A.  Andrew ISOMIO 

Alexander  H.  Hullock...l866-^9 

William  Clatlin 1869-72 

William  U.  Washlturn, 

1872- May.  1874 
Thomas  Talbot  (aciinn), 

May-Dec..  1874 

William  Gaston 1874-70 

Alexand.r  H.  Rice 1876-79 

Thomas  Talbot 1879-SO 

John  D.  I^ng 1880-81 


Eiectovnl  and  Popular  Vote  for  President,  etc. 


CnntHdntes  nlio  received 
the  oleoloi-*!  vote  of  the 
Swie  r«.r  I'resideiU  uud 
Vlco-Proaidpnl, 


Goorgo  WnshinRtnn  P, 
Juhii  Aitiini.s  V.-l*.... 
Ofircf  Wiishiiigton  P. 

John  Adams  V.P 

Ji>bii  Adaiii^  P 

Viirlotn  V.-P 

John  Ailmus  P 

C.  0.  Pliickiiey  V.-P.. 
Thomas  JolTcrion  P... 
Ociirno  Cliniou  V.-P,. 

('.  C.  Pliiokiiov  P 

Rufu*  KiiiK  V.-P 

D.  W.  Clliiioii  P 

.Inrfl  iHitirinll  V.-P.. 
Kll.ridwOfrry  V.-P.. 

Kiifns  KiwK  P 

J.  K.  HowaM  V.-P.... 
Jiiiiii'^  Monroe  P.... 

j  I>.  D.  Tompkins  V 
Rlchanl  Stockton 
.Tohii  Qiihicv  Adams  P. 

.John  C.  OiUhoun  V.-P.. 
Jolm  Quincv  AdnnisP.. 

iRichanlRush  V.-P 


V.-P..  S 


Cundidnlcs  who  rcct'lvMi  .  . 
the  electoral  voleof  ihclSg 
SiiilG  for  President  and  ^  g 
Vice-President. 


Heury  Clay  P { 

John'Scrtfcuut  V..p....  J 

DanlcnVL'UstLT  P \ 

K.  GraiiKcr  V,.p J 

William  n.  Hnrrisoa  P..  I 

John  Tvlcr  V.-P. J 

Hciiry  (May  P J 

T.  Fr'eliushnvson  V.-P..  J 

Zncharv  Tavlor  P \ 

MillHFd  Fillnioro  V.-P...5 

Winflold  Scott  P. { 

Wm.  A.  Ornham  V.-P...  J 

John  r.  Fremont  P ( 

Wra.L.  Daycon  V.  P....  J 


1860iAbmhnin  Llncnln  P.. 
H.  Hamlin  V.-P 


1864 '  Abraham  Llnrolo  P 

i  Andrew  Johnson  V.-P... 

I86S  I".  S.  Owr-inl  P 

Schnvler  Tolfsix  V.-P.... 

18T2  U.  S.'Grant  P 

Hcnrv  Wilson  V.-P 

1876  R.  B.  Haves  P 

|W.  A.  Wheeler  V.-P.... 


Ulnorllr  eaudldatci. 


q«  AM  !  Andrew  Jackson  P.. . 
33.WW  j  M.rdn  Van  Bnrcn  V. 
'  Martin  Van  Bnreii  P. 
'R.  M  John--inn  V.-P.. 

M«rtln  Van  Burco  P. 

R,  M.  .Johnson  V.-P.. 

Jamc*  K.  Polk  P 

Oco.  M.  Dalla*  V.-P. 

Lewis  Cass  P 

iriniam  O.  Butler  V. 

Fmnklln  Pli-rr<?P... 

William  B   Kine  V.l 

Jain*.**  Buchanan  P.. 

J.  0.  Br«kenridgc  V. 


42,347 
7S,874 
67,418 
6I,0T0 
53.683 
108,190 


106.633 

136.742 
136,477 
133.472 
150,063 


P.i 


P.i 


Slenhcn  A.  noufclw  P.. . 
U.  V.  Jobnson  V.-P 

'Oco.  B.  Mcn.'lUn  P 

iQco.  H.  p.n.Uotnn  V.-P. 

Moralio  Sfvm"ur  P 

F.  P.  Blatr.  Jr..  V.-P..- 
I  Horace  Grwlev  P 

B.  Gr.'^tz  Brown  V.-P.... 

is.  J.Tihicn  P 

It.  a.  HcDdrick*  V.-P... 


Third  parly  candidate*. 


1&,&43 
34,474 


34.3:. 


James  C.  Blrner  P. 
Thoma-  Morri»  V.-P 
Uanlo  Van  Bnrcn  P. 
Charlf^  F.  Adams  V. 
John  P.  Hale  P..  .. 
GtorKO  W.  Julian  V. 
Uillard  Fillmore  P.. . 
A    .1    T>nni-NoQ  V..P. 


r*lt  V.l 
■  oridRC  I 
1.0  V.P.. 


48,T4Sll 
69,406  1 1 

£9.»0     ^^^^  OCooor  P J 

H,g-„  |PctCTCooj>*rP 


10.1 

28.Q6S 
28.023 
19.626 
23.331 

s.ns 


No 


Wo  arc  indebted  to  Hon.  Oliver  Warner,  secretary  of  the 
Connuonwoallh  of  Massachusetts,  for  documents  and  sta- 


tistical record:}  which  have  conblcd  us  to  make  this  article 
80  complete.  L.  P.  Brockett. 
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MASSACHUSETTS   INDIANS— MASSILLON. 


Massachusetts  Indiaus.  The  tribes  inhabiting  the 
tcrrilonee  in  which  the  coh^nies  of  Plymouth  and  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  were  founded  belonged,  like  those  of  New 
England  generally,  to  the  great  Algonkin  stock,  but  neither 
constituted  a  nation  nor  lived  within  well-defined  bound- 
aries, and  consunuently  cannot  be  accurately  discrimi- 
nated from  the  tribes  of  the  adjoining  colonies.  Five  prin- 
cipal tribes  are  enumerated  as  dwelling  chiefly  within  the 
limits  of  the  two  colonies — the  Nausets.  on  Cape  Cod;  the 
Pokanokets  or  AVampanoags.  living  between  Plymouth  and 
Narragansett  Bay  ;  the  Massachusetts,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  bay  of  that  name;  the  Pennacooks,  on  the  northern 
frontier,  extending  into  New  Hampshire;  and  the  Nip- 
muck?,  in  Central  Massachusetts,  extending  into  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island.  There  were  few  Indians  in 
the  upper  Connecticut  Valley,  and  none  in  the  Green  Moun- 
tain region.  The  language  of'all  these  tribes  was  substan- 
tially the  same,  so  that  Eliot's  Bible  and  the  books  written 
in  the  Massachusetts  dialect  by  his  successors  were  avail- 
able for  their  religious  instruction.  All  these  tribes,  ex- 
cept the  Christian  Massachusetts  and  Nausets.  took  part 
in  King  Philip's  war  (J675),  and  as  a  result  were  nearly 
exterminated,  most  of  the  survivors  having  been  sold  as 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  There  are  still  11)10  Indians  in 
Massachusetts,  of  whom  4.38  live  at  Mashj)ee  and  Herring 
Pond,  Cape  Cod,  'M)i)  on  Martha's  Vineyard.  12  at  Natick, 
and  small  bands  at  Canton,  Dudley,  Dartmouth,  Fall  River, 
and  elsewhere.  They  have  all  lost  their  original  language, 
have  generally  intermarried  with  negroes,  and  are  common- 
ly regarded  as  mulattoes.  (For  their  language  see  Eliot's 
Indian  Grammar  Betjan  (1664:)  and  Indian  Primer  (1720), 
and   Cotton's  Vocahidary  of  the   Maasaehuaetts  Language 

(18:jo).) 

3Iassa'fra,town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Lecce.  It  stands  on  a  hill  near  the  sea,  about  10  miles 
from  Taranto,  on  the  railway  to  Bari.  The  neighboring 
district  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
olive,  which  yields  in  the  best  yeai's  30,000  quintals  of  oil. 
The  cotton-plant  also  thrives  well  here.  Pop.  in  1S74, 
9719. 

Massa'getae  [of  doubtful  etymology,  thought  by  some 
to  be  the  Magog  of  the  Bible],  an  ancient  Turanian  or 
Turkish  tribe,  inhabiting  the  steppes  to  the  N.  of  the  Jax- 
artes.  According  to  Herodotus,  it  was  with  them  that 
Cyrus  of  Persia  went  to  war,  and  fell  in  battle,  529  B.  c, 
their  queen,  Tomyris,  having  refused  an  offer  of  marriage 
made  by  Cyrus  for  the  jmrpose  of  picking  a  quarrel  with 
her.  According  to  Ctesias,  the  war  was  with  another 
tribe,  and  Cyrus  died  of  his  wounds  after  the  battle. 

R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Mas'sa  IjOnibar'da,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Ravenna,  situated  near  Lugo,  in  a  level  tract 
once  occupied  by  woods  and  swamps,  but  now  very  fertile. 
It  acquired  some  importance  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
was  walled  and  fortified  by  the  Bolognese.  It  belonged  to 
the  Papal  States  till  ISjU.     Pop.  in  1874,5488. 

lUassalubren'se,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Naples,  situated  on  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  with 
several  small  islands  near  it,  and  one  of  greater  size  which 
appears  to  have  been  violently  torn  from  the  continent. 
The  present  town  had  its  origin  in  the  third  century.  It  was 
sacked  by  the  Turks  in  IojS.  and  the  inhabitants  carried 
oft'  as  slaves.  The  town  now  contains  some  good  churches 
and  extensive  conventual  buildings.     Pop.  in  1874,  8296. 

Mas'sa  Marit'tima  (Massn  ^faritihn),  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  (irosscto,  about  40  miles  N.  of  the  town 
of  (Irosseto.  It  is  composed  of  several  villages  lying  near 
each  other,  the  princijial  one  having  become  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  in  the  place  of  the  once  celebrated  Populonia. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  this  town  was  often  contended  for 
by  the  rival  cities  of  Siena  and  Pisa.     Pop.  in  1874, 13,052. 

Massaro'sa,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  jirovinee  of  Lucca, 
contuining  within  its  municipal  limits,  in  1874,  a  pop.  of 
921)0. 

Massasoitf  the  chieftain  of  tho  Pokanoket  or  Wam- 
pirnoag  Indians,  found  by  the  colonists  of  Plymouth.  Mass., 
living  in  their  vicinity  in  1621  as  ruler  of  tho  territory  from 
Ciipe  Cod  to  Narragansett  Hay.  (See  MAssArni'SKTrs  Tx- 
DiANS.)  lie  made  a  troaty'with  tho  settlers  at  Plymouth 
Mar.  22,  1621.  and  maintained  fricndshiji  with  them  until 
his  death.  His  permanent  residence  was  in  tho  present 
township  of  Warren,  R.  I'„  where  he  was  frequently  visited 
by  commissioners  from  the  neighboring  settlements.  lie 
entertained  Roger  Williams  for  several  weeks  when  ban- 
ished from  Massachusetts.  Ho  was  supposed  to  be  eighty 
3'cars  nf  ag<!  when  ho  d.  in  1661.  leaving  two  sons — .Mooa- 
num  !ind  PoJnetacom.  called  by  the  cobmists  Alexumlcr 
and  Philip.  Thoy  succeeded  him  in  tlie  chieftainship,  tho 
latter  being  the  celebrated  "  King  Philip." 


Mas'se  di  Sie'na  or  di  Citta,  town  of  Italy,  in  the 

province  of  Siena,  embracing  several  small  villages  within 
its  communal  limits.     Poji.  iu  1874,  10,258. 

Masse'ua,  tp.  of  St.  Lawrence  cc,  N.  Y.,  on  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  post-village  of  Masscna  is  at  the  lower  falls 
of  Grass  River,  15  miles  N.  of  Potsdam  Junction.  It  has 
some  manufactures.  Pop.  4s;j. — Massena  Sprincs.  jio^^t-v., 
1  mile  distant,  on  the  Racket  Kiver,  has  saline  sulphur 
springs,  is  a  pleasant  summer  resort,  and  has  spacious 
hotel  accommodations.  The  township  has  5  churches,  and 
embraces  some  islands  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Pop. 
2560. 

Mass6ua  (Andre),  prince  of  Essling,  marshal  of  France, 
b.  May  6,  1758,  at  Nice,  served  for  fourteen  years  in  the 
Sardinian  army  without  promotion  on  account  of  his  ])]c- 
beian  birth  :  entered  the  French  army  after  the  annexation 
of  Nice  to  France  in  1792  :  became  chief  of  a  battalion  Aug. 
1,  1792,  and  brigadier-general  Aug.  22,  179:j.  His  most 
brilliant  exploits  were  his  victory  over  the  allied  Austrian- 
Russian  army  at  Zurich  Sept.  25,  1799,  which  freed  France 
from  invasion,  the  siege  of  Genoa  in  1800,  which  he  held 
for  three  months,  though  invested  by  an  Austrian  army 
and  blockaded  by  an  English  fleet:  and  his  valorous  de- 
fence of  the  villages  of  Aspern  and  Essling  during  the  battle 
(May  21,  1809)  which  saved  the  French  army  from  total  de- 
struction. In  1810  he  received  the  highest  command  in 
Spain,  and  drove  Wellington  back  to  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  but  receiving  no  reinforcement  he  was  compelled  to 
retreat  into  Spain,  and  in  the  spring  of  1811  he  resigned  his 
command  on  account  of  ill-health.  In  the  events  with 
which  Napoleon's  career  closed  he  played  no  conspicuous 
part.  D.  Apr.  4,  1817.  He  had  a  great  military  talent,  but 
a  mean  and  rapacious  character.  Napoleon  called  him  a 
robber,  and  by  the  soldiers  he  was  much  disliked. 

Mas'sey  (Gerald),  b.  at  Tring,  Herts.  England.  May 
29,  1828,  of  poor  parents;  worked  in  youth  in  a  silk-mill 
and  as  a  straw-braider,  and  received  a  scanty  education ; 
went  to  London;  published  Poems  and  Chansons  (about 
1846) ;  started  in  1849  and  became  editor  of  the  Spirit  of 
Freedom,  and  was  secretary  of  the  Christian  Socialists,  a 
co-operative  society ;  was  placed  ujion  the  civil  list  with  a 
pension  in  1863.  He  has  published  several  volumes  of 
poems  and  some  prose  works,  among  which  are  Robert 
Hums,  and  other  Lyrics  (1859),  Havefovk's  M'irrh,  and 
other  Poems  (1861),  and  A  Tale  of  Eternity,  and  other 
Poems  (1870) ;  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodical  liter- 
ature, a  popular  lecturer,  and  an  earnest  believer  in  Spirit- 
ualism.    He  lectured  in  the  \J.  S.  in  1873. 

Massey's  Cross-roads,  post-v.  of  Kent  co..  Md..  at 
the  junction  of  the  Queen  Anne's  and  Kent  and  the  Kent 
County  R.  Rs..  21  miles  N.  E.  of  Chestertown.     Pop.  75. 

Mas'sico  (the  Mons  Massims  of  Latin  poetry),  a  moun- 
tain in  the  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  Naples,  Italy,  fa- 
mous in  ancient  and  modern  times  for  the  Massic  wine  jiro- 
duced  from  its  vineyards.  On  the  southern  slope  is  a  town 
of  the  same  name.  The  locality  was  on  the  frontier  between 
Latium  and  Campania,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  victory 
gained  there  by  Ajipius  Claudius  over  the  Samnites. 

Mas'sicot  [Fr.],  jirotoxide  of  lead  (PbO),  prepared 
without  fusion.     (See  Lead.)  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Mas'sie,  tp.  of  Warren  co..  0.  Pop.  1270. 
Massie  (Gen.  Nathaniel),  b.  in  Goochland  co.,  Va., 
Dec.  2S.  1763:  entered  the  Revolutionary  army  at  the  ago 
of  seventeen  years  ;  studicil  surveying:  settled  in  Kentucky 
in  1783;  became  a  resident  of  Manchester,  0..  in  1790,  and 
laid  out  the  town  of  Chillicothe  upon  his  own  lands;  was 
engaged  in  the  Indian  wars  of  the  North-west,  in  which  lie 
gainc<l  the  rank  of  general  of  Ohio  militia;  was  a  delegate 
to  the  convention  whirli  framed  the  Ohio  constitutitm  in 
1802:  was  frequently  a  member  of  the  State  legislature, 
having  served  one  term  as  Speaker  of  the  senate:  was  a 
candidate  for  governor  in  1807,  and  declared  elected,  but 
resigned  before  entering  upon  the  ofiicc.  D.  at  Paint  Creek 
Falls,  0.,  Nov.  13,  1813. 

Massie's  Mills^  post-v,  and  tp.  of  Nelson  co.,  Va. 
Pop.  4516. 

Wassieville,  a  v.  of  Scioto  tp.,  Ross  co.,  0.,  5  miles  S. 
of  ('hillir..thc  (  P.  0.  Waller).     Pop.  119. 

iMas'silloii,  post-tp.  of  Cedar  co.,  la-.  Pop.  974. 
lYIassillon,  city  of  Marlboro"  tp..  Stark  co.,  0.,  65  miles 
S.  of  Clovclsind.  on  the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago, 
the  Clevelaml  Tuscarawas  Valley  and  Wheeling,  and  the 
Massillon  and  Cleveland  U.  Hs..  ami  the  Tuscarawas  River 
and  Oiii.i  Canal,  in  the  midst  of  the  Tuscarawas  Valley 
ci»al-(ields.  has  a  gooil  educational  system.  9  churches, 
gaswr)rks,  2  blast  furnu<'cs.  3  (|uarries  of  Massillon  white 
sandstone,  a  largo  rolling-mill,  4  flouring-mills,  a  sash- 
factory,  niachino-shops,  an  iron-bridge  factory,  1  paper- 
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mill,  anil  tho  oxtonnivo  auri'iilliiiMl  iiii|ilijiMmt  OHtiibliBh- 
inent  (if  KcixkhII  A  Co.,  tlm  ,MiiH,-jll..n  I'A.-i-lKiur  Worlm  luid 
tlio  MiLH.HiMim  lliuvi'»l(^r  VVurUh,  Iho  twn  hutcr  I'liniiKliiliu 
lilfwhiliiirv  liM' ihu  Went  ill  luiKC  ijnuiiliticiH.  Tlifiu  liiel! 
niiWK|iii|ii'rH,  anil  ii  lilinir.v  IjcluiiKini;  tii  tliu  Young  Mon'n 
('liriHtiiiii  ,AHM(K'iiili<m.     \*tty, 'tlt^h. 

.1  AMKs.l.  liucivi'.ii,  Ei>.  ••  iMahsii.i,o.s  AMKIllrAN." 

AlllsNilloir  (.InAS  Dai'TIStk),  li.  lit  llyc'reM,  I'rovc-n™, 
Kninc-i'.  .Iiiiio  I'l.  I(lij:i;  ciilcrcil  llin  ('minri'niitiiin  of  tli« 
Onitiirv  in  l'»>^l:  went  in  Hl'.Hi  lu  PiiriH  ;  hiH'iiinu  Hoiiiiin 
I'lillKiliir  l)islhi|i  of  Clninunt  1717;  wim  luliiiittiMl  to  tliu 
AiMiilimv  in  l"li'.  "■  f^<'|it-  I**-  '"'-•  "'"  "'.*'«  i"  ""'•  "' 
ulnii'iiiini;  ilcliiiiov,  jmllicH,  iinil  itn"'i'.  '""'  ''i"  """  ''!'"- 
niL-tur  WHS  |imc  iiii'l  (timiUi-.  but  liin  ]iiil)lii.>  lilV,  llioiiuh 
inarki'd  liy  nnnk'stv  "nl  fiin|iliiity.  wif  ivct  iniihly  iiinl 

inilt'|M-nilrnt.      His  i i|»li'tr  wotUh,  iiminly  frrnioiis,  weru 

lii-yl  |iiil>li-liifl  17IJ-lli.aiicl  lire  iiioilolM  of  ulL'Kimt  rhetoric. 

Miis'Hiloii,  t|i.  of  Wiiyiif  LM).,  111.     I'op.  "SI. 

MuN'siimherd  (  Kkascis  C'iiaki.kh),  b.  in  LineolnHhirc, 
Kii';liiii'l.  uIjmiiI  isnil;  (jriulualfil  ut  Mii^jiliilcn  (.'iillfne,  (l,v- 
fiinl,  with  honipiK  in  ISL'li;  tdiik  onlciH  in  the  Chiirrli  of 
Kn;;hinit  in  IM'_M  jiinl  Isi'.'i,  whin  lie  n-ci-in-il  the  li\in;f  of 
South  lt^nl^by.  In  l><i7  he  was  made  a  prebemlary  "f  Lin- 
eoln,  and  vviia  1802-72  ehiineellor  of  the  eiithedral  elinrch, 
and  afterwards  a  residentiary  eanon.  He  was  an  aetivo 
member  of  the  lower  honsc  of  the  eonvociition  <d'  (.'iinter- 
biirv ;  author  of  a  Uiftuiii  of  iht-  Etiijlixh  li'j'nninttiini 
(lsi2),  I'hiinh  lUj'uim  (  in:!:!),  /.oic  n/'cliiirrli  ,i,iil  Sf'ilr 
(ISi)7),  Lcilnrct  on  the  I'nnjcv- liuok  (1804),  and  other, 
works.     U.  in  Doc.,  1872. 

Mns'.siilRcr  (Pnii.ip),  b.  at  ."^alishnry,  Kn^laml.  l.'iRI; 
stuilied  at  ."St.  Allmn's  llall,  Oxford;  went  in  ItilKl  to  Lon- 
don, where  it  has  l>een  suj)|K)sed  that  he  became  a  Uoinan 
CathoIiL'.  Little  is  kntiwn  of  the  events  of  his  life,  ilis 
first  |day  is  tho  i'iri/iii  Minii/r  (1022).  Only  eigbteen  of 
his  works  are  extant,  the  JISS.  of  several  others  having 
boon  carelessly  destroyed.  He  excelled  in  the  drawing  of 
tragic  character,  in  the  dignity,  retinement.  and  moral 
Hiiiieriority  of  his  sentiments,  and  in  melody  id' exiiression. 
Among  his  best  works  are  the  /ya/.-i-  <)/  .l/,7ifii  ( li;2.'!),  Fiil'il 
Jhitrril  (I();i2),  A  Nino  ll'in/  tu  I'dji  oiil  l)i:hti  ( 1(13:!),  which 
still  koops  tho  stage  :  A  CVVy  iUo</i(;a  ( Itiott),  .1  Vcrtf  H'oiaoa 
(l<i;)i),  and  Thr  I'iriur,:  I).  Se|d.  I.s.  Ifilll.  Say.s' a  burial- 
register  of  London,  "March  211.  Ili.S'.l-IO,  buried  I'hilip 
Massinger,  a  stranger."  lie  was  the  associate  of  Kleteher 
and  l>i'ckcr.  Best  edition  of  his  works  by  William  Giflord 
(Lomlon,  1850), 

Itlus'son  (Davui),  M.  .i.,  b.  at  Aberdeen.  .'Scotland, 
Dec.  2.  IS22;  etiucated  at  Aberdeen  an»l  I'Minburgh  ;  was 
for  a  time  a  journalist;  professor  of  the  English  language 
anil  literature  in  I'niversity  College.  London.  lSj2-tJ5; 
became  in  l.8li;">  professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  literature 
in  the  University  tif  Edinburgh  ;  and  was  from  1859  editor  of 
MucnnUnnii  Mminziut.  His  articles  in  review.s  and  niiigii- 
Kinus  are  widely  known.  Author  of  EmutiSy  liioifraphicat 
anil  Criliciil  (I8.')li),  life  uf  illllim  (vol.'i.  1858;  vol.  ii. 
1871),  Hi-itinh  Xiiri-tititu  (1859).  and  other  works. 

ItlasN'inaiin  (Hans  FEnniNAsn),  b.  at  Berlin  Aug.  15, 
171)7;  studietl  tiuMdogy,  natural  science,  and  the  (Jcrnian 
language  ami  literature:  was  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of 
Turnvater  Jahn;  became  professor  in  t)hl  High  lierman 
at  Munich  in  182'.1,  and  at  Berlin  in  1S42.  He  gave  anno- 
tated editions  of  the  Oothic  and  Old  High  (Jerman  literary 
monuments,  of  Tacitus's  ficnnniiin,  and  wrote  a  number  of 
essays  on  the  oldest  history  of  Germany. 

Massorith.     Pee  Masorah. 

Mas'sowah,  or  Maisoiia,  town  belonging  to  Egypt, 
on  a  small  island  ot"  coral  formation  in  the  Red  .Sea.  in  hit. 
15"  :;ii'  N.,  Ion.  :!',l''  2I'  E..  has  a  good  harbor.  It  is  ill 
built,  dirty,  and  filthy,  but  has  some  importance  as  a  com- 
mercial place.      Pop.  about  0000. 

Mast  [.\ng.-Sax.  »i(7«^].  a  nearly  upright  spar  of  wood, 
iron,  or  steel  rising  u]nvard  through  the  decks  of  a  vessel 
for  the  purpose  of  atVording  attacliincnt  to  the  sails  and 
rigging  of  a  ship.  The  lir  and  pine  of  Puget  ."sound  and 
Norway  arc  of  great  repute  as  material  fiu"  masts.  Iron 
and  stool  masts  are  constructed  upon  several  ditferent  sys- 
tems, in  all  vessels  of  any  considerable  size  each  mast 
consists  of  several  parts,  of  which  the  lowest  is  the  mast 
proper,  next  the  top-inast.  the  toji-.galhint-inast.  and  the 
royal-mast,  anti  sometimes  a  sky-scrajter.  the  highest  of 
ail.  The  foremost  mast  of  a  ship  is  the  foremast ;  the  cen- 
tral one,  tho  mainmast ;  the  one  farthest  aft.  the  mizzen- 
mast ;  and  the  separate  parts  of  each  are  distinguished  a.s 
tho  fore-top-inast,  the  main-top-gallant-mast.  etc..  by  com- 
bining the  name  of  each  mast  with  tho  appropriato  name 
of  each  part  of  a  mast.  Ships,  barques,  and  some  schoonerB 
have  three  masts.  Brigs,  barkentines.  and  schooners  have 
usually   two  masts.     Many  sloops,  smacks,  luggers,  and 


othor  itmiill  oraft  h»ro  but  one  miut.    Lurge  iwii-Koing         I 
HteainerH  iiuvu  often  four,  unil  Miniotiiiicii  live,  muiit*. 

.■MnM'tor  |Aiig.-Sax.  miUlir],  iin  officer  In  the  C.  S. 
navy  belonging  to  the  gra<le  ne«t  above  that  of  cn"ign 
and  next  below  that  of  liiMilcnant.  ,Mai<leri4  correspond  in 
rank  to  lirst  liciileiiantH  in  the  army  und  the  iiiiirine 
corps. 

IHaNtiT  1111(1  Servant.  ThenotcrmM  indicate  a  mutual 
personal  relation  which  implies  on  the  one  side  authority 
and  will  to  direct  and  appropriate,  and  on  the  other  obli- 
gation, under  direilion.  to  perforin  labor,  chiefly  mnniial 
lab'ir.  It  is  a  relation  indispensable  in  tint  Hocinl  life  of 
mankind.  It  grows  necx-ssarily  out  of  that  divcrhity  of 
capacity  among  men  which  springs  from  dilTcrence  of 
natural  ciidowineiit  iiii'l  lu-rjuired  wis<loin  and  Hkill.  and 
out  of  the  principle  of  division  of  labor,  which  is  the  inoitt 
etVective  means  of  multiplying  human  comforts,  and  out  of 
reirogni/.ed  factitious  rlir  tintdions  based  on  wealth  und  i<0- 
eiiil  positiim.  When  the  liberty  and  equality  of  men,  UB 
men,  with  regard  to  their  rights,  arc  recognized  and  rc- 
siicclcd.  the  |iartics  enter  into  this  relation  voluntarily  for 
their  mutual  advantage.  The  benefits  on  either  side  are 
defined  by  contract,  expressed  or  implieil.  the  rights  and 
'(djligalionsof  whii  h  are  guariled  Ijy  law.  This  is  the  nat- 
ural and  legitimate  basis  of  tho  relation.  But  in  the  actual 
history  of  the  world,  under  the  sway  of  human  selfishness, 
this  natural  orilcr  has  been  very  extensively  subverted. 
.Masters  have  used  their  superior  power  to  gain  iwncrship 
of  their  fellowinen.  and  to  hold  them  as  servants  bereft  of 
freedom,  subjected  to  their  absolute  control,  and  fixed 
in  a  conilition  of  servitude  from  which  neither  they  nor 
their  children  could  eliierge.  Hence  the  existence  of 
slavery  almost  universally  under  the  ancient  civilization  ; 
hence  villeinage  anil  serfdom  in  the  Middle  Ages;  and 
hence,  too.  the  doinostie  slavery  of  modern  times.  (.Sco 
Si,AVK»v,  Vii.i.KiSACK.  Skuk.)  The  consei|uent  division  of 
society  into  classes  tended  to  degrade  all  forms  of  luanuul 
labor  as  more  or  less  servile  and  disgraceful.  Thus,  in  the 
palmy  days  of  (Jreecc  and  Home  all  mechanical  industry  . 

and  mercantile  operations  were  carried  on  by  slaves  for  the  ' 

benefit  of  their  masters,  and  all  such  pursuits  came  within 
the  purview  of  this  one  relation  of  master  and  servant.  But 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  has  worked  steadily  an  influence  , 

adverse  to  slavery  in  all  its  forms,  and  now  almost  through-  I 

out  Christendoni  the  claim  of  one  man  to  own  the  pi-rson 
and  labor  of  his  fcllow-man  is  abrogated,  and  the  principle 
of  individual  freedom  in  the  relation  under  consideration 
is  established.  The  great  industries  of  society  are  raised  to 
tho  dignity  of  honorable  vocations,  and  other  terms,  such 
as  incrchant  and  salesman  or  clerk,  master  and  a]iprcn- 
tico  or  journeyman,  farmer  and  laborer,  manager  and  op- 
erative, and  especially  tho  broad  terms  of  capital  and  labor, 
distribute  much  thot  was  formerly  treated  of  under  this 
relation.  Especially  is  this  true  in  our  own  country,  where 
the  terms  master  and  servant  arc  restricted  very  much  to 
household  or  domestic  relation.  Even  there  the  spirit  of 
liberty  (|uite  generally  jirotcsts  against  everything  servile 
by  substituting  for  "servant"  tho  term  hilp  or  /iir«/  mnn.  ^ 

It  is  one  of  the  jiroblcms  of  modern  social  science  so  to  i 

adjust  this  relation,  and  so  to  mould  public  sentiment  con- 
cerning it.  as  to  ]irotect  the  rights  of  both  parlies  in  full 
recognition  of  their  freedom  and  independence,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  secure  more  of  pcrinanence  and  more  of  mu- 
tual regard,  attachment,  and  lidelity  in  this  relation.  This  , 
is  closely  linked  with  the  liilmi-  ijii.-liin,  in  its  broad  appli- 
cation. "  The  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  be  reached  not 
mainly  by  legislation,  nor  in  great  combinations  and  as- 
sociations, fitly  as  these  moans  may  be  employed,  but  by 
magnifying  to  the  common  a]iprcliension  the  dignity  of 
"  honest  work  well  done  "  in  every  sphere,  and  by  apply- 
ing the  Christian  law  of  love  to  repress  the  suspicions,  en- 
vies, jealousies,  and  restless  aspirations  which  arc  now  the 
disturbing  elements  in  the  relation.              \.  L.  CiiAPis. 

Master  and  Servant,  ill  Law.  Thcduly  of  one  per- 
son to  render  service  to  another  may  cither  be  derived  from 
a  rule  of  law  or  may  be  created  by  contract.  .>Jervants  are 
thus  capable  of  division  into  two  principal  clas.scs— slavc-s 
and  servant.s  by  contract.  Slaves  will  be  considered  in  a 
separate  article".  (See  Si.AVKS.)  Apprentices  form  a  special 
class  of  servants,  which  has  already  been  treated  of.  (See 
.\iMMiKXTHKS.)  While  the  relation  of  a  master  to  an  ap- 
prentice usually  originates  in  a  contract,  yet  it  is  governed 
by  a  peculiar  set  of  statutory  rules,  whereby  labor  under  it 
is  made  compulsory.  In  tho  ordinary  relation  of  master 
and  servant,  as  understood  in  modern  times,  there  is  sim- 
ply a  contract  relation.  The  remedies  on  either  side  are 
those  which  attach  ordinarily  to  breach  of  controci :  c.  7. 
an  action  in  a  court  of  law  for  compensation.  It  is  this 
class  of  servants  only  which  will  form  the  subject  of  the 
present  article.     The  topic  will  be  considered  under  the 
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following  divisions:  I.  The  rights  and  duties  of  the  par- 
tics  :  II.  The  effect  of  the  relation  upon  third  persons. 

I.  The  ])riDc-ipal  duty  of  a  servant  is  to  work  for 
the  maj=ter  for  the  entire  time  required  by  his  contract. 
with  reaiionablc  t^kilJ.  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
employment,  and  to  follow  such  reasonable  orders  and  di- 
rections as  may  be  given  him  in  the  course  of  his  service. 
lie  may  be  engaged  either  indefinitely  or  for  a  fixed  period. 
In  the  former  case  he  may  quit  the  employment  without 
notice  :  in  the  latter  instance,  the  contract  is  an  *'  entire  " 
one.  and  he  can  recover  no  wages  unless  the  term  of  ser- 
vice is  fully  performed.  Thus,  if  the  servant  were  hired 
for  a  year  at  a  specified  sum.  and  should  leave  during  that 
time  without  cause,  he  could  recover  no  portion  of  his 
wages.  The  same  result  would  follow  though  his  wages 
were  estimated  by  the  month.  Thus,  a  hiring  for  a  year 
at  $50  per  month  is  an  annual  hiring,  the  mention  of  the 
month  being  a  mode  of  reckoning  the  annual  wages.  If, 
however,  the  contract  prescribed  that  the  wages  should 
be  }inid  motithJiiy  the  servant  would  earn  wages  for  each 
month  that  he  continue<l  in  service,  subject  to  deductions 
for  any  injury  sustained  by  his  master  by  his  breach  of 
contract.  There  is  a  tacit  engagement  on  the  part  of  a 
servant  that  he  has  the  usual  skill  possessed  by  the  per- 
sons who  follow  the  calling  in  which  he  professes  to  serve  ; 
as,  if  he  becomes  a  clerk  to  a  merchant,  that  he  has  the 
ordinary  qualifications  of  a  clerk.  If  these  be  absent,  he 
can  properly  be  dismissed  by  his  master  on  that  ground 
alone.  Dismissal  may  also  be  made  for  any  failure  or  re- 
fus:tl  on  his  part  to  obey  such  orders  as  the  master  may 
proj)erly  give  him  in  the  course  of  his  employment.  The 
remedies  of  the  master  are  not  confined  to  a  dismissal  of  a 
refractory  servant.  As  in  general  in  cases  of  breach  of 
contract,  he  may  have  his  action  for  damages.  A  servant — 
as,  e.  r/.,  an  accomplished  singer — may  have  made  a  con- 
tract whereby  if  performed  the  master  would  naturally 
reap  large  gains.  If  she  wilfully  breaks  it.  she  will  be 
liable  to  pay  an  adequate  amount  of  damages.  This  con- 
tract is  of  a  personal  nature,  and  there  is  a  tacit  stipula- 
tion in  it  that  if  either  purty  die  it  is  at  an  end.  It  seems, 
accordingly,  to  follow  that  the  representatives  of  the  ser- 
vant would  be  entitled  to  receive  such  portion  of  the  wages 
as  had  equitably  been  earned  at  the  time  of  death. 

The  jirincipal  duty  of  the  master  is  to  keep  up  the  rela- 
tion created  by  the  contract,  to  furnish  the  servant  with 
suitable  tools  and  instruments  of  labor,  to  employ  suitable 
fellow-servants,  and  to  pay  the  sti]>ulated  wages.  When 
these  obligations  are  violated  the  servant  has  a  right  of 
action. 

When  the  master  wrongfully  discharges  a  servant  before 
the  time  of  service  has  expired  there  is  a  choice  of  reme- 
dies. The  servant  may  take  one  of  two  views — either  that 
the  contract  is  at  an  end.  or  that  it  continues.  If  he  adopts 
the  first  theory,  he  may  sue  for  what  he  has  done,  and  re- 
cover its  value.  If  he  prefers  the  second,  he  has  an  action 
for  not  being  jiermitted  to  work,  or,  in  other  words,  for  the 
non-reeognition  by  the  master  of  the  relation  existing  be- 
tween them.  His  action  in  such  a  case  is  not  for  wages, 
but  for  breach  of  contract.  This  doctrine  has  recently 
been  carried  so  far  in  England  as  to  allow  the  servant  who 
is  discharged  after  the  contract  is  made,  but  before  the 
time  for  entering  upon  the  service  has  arrived,  at  his  elec- 
tion to  bring  an  immediate  action,  without  waiting  until 
the  contract-day  occurs.  The  positive  refusal  of  the  mas- 
ter to  recognize  the  relation  of  service  relieves  the  servant 
from  any  readiness  to  jicrform  on  the  stipulated  day.  Still, 
tbc  servant  may  in  such  a  case  await  the  (hiy  fixed,  tender- 
ing performance  or  showing  readiness  to  jierform.  and  base 
his  action  on  a  refusal  then  to  ret-eive  him.  This  theory 
has  not  yet  been  fully  recognized  in  this  country. 

It  is  a  well-settled  rule  that  the  master  must  not  know- 
ingly supply  his  servant  with  tottls  or  other  instruments 
of  labor  which  are  unfit  for  use.  Should  be  do  so,  and  tlie 
servant  without  his  fault  sustain  damage  in  consequence, 
the  master  is  resjionsible.  This  rule  is.  however,  subject 
to  an  important  qualification.  If  the  servant  is  aware 
of  the  defect,  and  ruttwithstanding  cnntinues  his  work,  he 
is  in  a  sense  the  author  of  his  own  injury,  or,  in  legal  lan- 
guage, is  guilty  of  "contributory  negligence,"  which  is  a 
fatal  objection  to  his  claim.  (See  XKOUr.KNnK.)  The  game 
general  remark  may  be  made  of  the  cluty  of  the  master  to 
fclcrtcompctent  fclIow-HervjintH.  His  a  matter  of  coiuiuon 
knowledge  that  in  the  great  undertakings  iif  modern  times 
it  is  frequently  necessary  to  employ  a  number  of  servants 
to  co-operate  in  the  aecomjdishment  of  a  particular  result. 
It  is  a  well-settled  general  rule  thatif  the  master  has  used 
reasonable  rare  in  selecting  su<di  co-operating  servants. 
and  one  (ff  them  by  his  carelessness  injures  another,  no 
action  will  lie  against  the  master,  but  only  against  t!ie 
porvnnt  in  fault.  The  theory  is,  that  the  nervant  in  fixing 
his  rate  of  wages  took  this  risk  into  account  as  one  of  the 


dangers  incident  to  the  business  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
Nice  distinctions  are  taken  as  to  whether  the  employment 
in  which  the  two  servants  are  engaged  is  a  common  one  or 
not.  as  the  rule  cannot  be  extended  in  reason  to  a  case 
where,  though  the  employments  are  distinct,  the  master  is 
the  same.  The  rule  itself  gives  way  when  the  master  has 
not  used  due  care  in  the  selection  of  the  servant  at  fault. 
But  even  in  that  case,  if  the  person  injured,  knowing  of 
the  carelessness  of  a  fellow-servant,  still  works  with  him 
and  sustains  injury,  the  doctrine  of  contributory  negli- 
gence may  be  applied  to  him,  and  the  master  thus  be  re- 
lieved from  liability.  A  servant  has  no  claim  upon  hia 
master  for  damage  sustained  by  him  owing  to  the  danger- 
ous nature  of  the  business  which  he  follows,  as  this  risk  is 
plainly  assumed  by  him  in  fixing  his  rate  of  wages.  Xor 
can  he  call  upon  his  master  to  provide  him  with  medicines 
or  medical  attendance  in  case  of  sickness,  though  if  the 
latter  should  engage  a  physician  to  render  him  service  he 
may  become  lialde  to  pay  the  medical  fees,  on  the  ground 
that  the  physician  contracted  with  him  and  gave  him 
credit.  It  is  not  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  relation 
of  master  and  servant  that  there  should  be  any  agreement 
to  pay  wages.  The  nature  of  the  service  may  show  that  it 
is  intended  to  be  gratuitous.  Thus,  if  a  bystander  should, 
in  the  absence  of  a  master,  volunteer  to  aid  hired  servants 
in  performing  a  task  which  they  should  not  have  sufficient 
force  to  accomplish,  he  would  become  in  some  respects  a 
servant,  and  clearly  would  have  no  action  against  the 
master  for  injury  sustained  by  the  negligence  of  those 
whom  he  aided.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  relation- 
ship between  the  parties  leads  to  a  presumption  that  no 
wages  are  to  be  paid.  An  instance  is  that  of  a  daughter 
living  in  her  father's  family  after  attaining  majority,  ren- 
dering services  and  receiving  support.  It  may,  however, 
be  siiown  that  there  was  a  mutual  understanding  that  wages 
were  to  be  paid,  when  they  can  be  collected. 

It  is  not.  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law.  necessary  that 
the  relation  of  master  and  servant  should  be  created  by 
writing.  The  provisions  of  the  statute  of  frauds  (see 
FRAnns,  Statite  of),  requiring  that  ca  cry  contract  "  not 
to  be  performed  within  a  year"  should  be  written,  may, 
however,  be  applicable.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  term  of  ser- 
vice should  extend  beyond  one  year  from  the  day  when  the 
contract  is  entered  into,  it  must  be  written.  Still,  if  such 
a  contract  should  be  Void  by  the  statute,  the  servant  could 
collect  the  reasonable  value  of  any  services  that  he  may 
have  rendered. 

II.  The  principal  question  under  the  second  subdivision 
of  this  article  concerns  the  right  of  third  persons  to  hold 
the  master  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  servant.  The 
liability  of  the  master  in  such  a  case  dejiends  largely  upon 
the  fact  that  there  is  in  law  a  substitution  of  the  servant 
in  his  place,  so  that  the  legal  maxim  may  be  applied  that 
he  who  acts  by  another,  himself  acts.  There  is  also  an- 
other principle  of  importance  to  be  noticed.  Even  where 
the  servant  goes  beyond  the  course  of  his  employment,  yet 
if  the  master  has  so  conducted  himself  as  to  induce  third 
persons,  acting  in  good  faith,  to  sup])Osc  that  the  servant 
has  authority,  he  will  be  precluded  from  denying  the  ap- 
parent authority  of  the  servant.  This  rule  is.  in  fact,  a 
branch  of  the  doctrine  of  estoppel  {see  Estoitel),  and  is 
especially  applicable  to  the  case  where  a  servant  acts  in 
making  a  contract  substantially  as  an  agent.  {See  Agknt.) 
Thus,  if  a  master  should  send  his  servant  on  several  occa- 
sions to  pur(diase  for  him  family  stores  on  credit,  and  the 
servant  should  on  a  further  occasion  make  a  juirchase  with- 
out authority  and  for  his  own  private  en<is,  the  merchant 
still  supposing  him  to  be  acting  for  his  nuister.  the  latter 
wouhl  be  liable,  dismissing  from  view  this  class  of  eases, 
the  more  serious  inquiry  is.  Mow  far  is  the  master  respon- 
sible for  the  wrongful  or  tortious  acts  of  his  servants?  The 
great  inquiry  is  in  tliis  case  whether  the  servant  is  acting 
in  the  course  of  his  employment.  As  this  is  a  subject  of 
great  complexity  and  importance,  it  will  conduce  to  clear- 
ness to  consider  {!)  the  distinction  between  a  contractor 
and  a  servant,  antl  (2)  the  master's  liability  for  the  acts  of 
the  latter.  (1)  It  is  of  great  consequence  to  distinguish 
accurately  between  a  servant  and  a  contractor.  The  rule 
of  rcHpniidrfit  Nii/}rriin;  which  makes  a  master  liable  for  the 
acts  of  a  servant,  has  no  general  ap]>lieation  to  the  ease  of  a 
contractor.  There  are  certain  well-known  tests  whereby  a 
servant  is  to  be  distingiiishecl  from  a  contractor.  'I'hu  fol- 
lowing general  characteristics  in  each  ease  may  be  slated: 
The  latter  follows  an  independent  employment.  ree<'ives 
coinpensati(m  for  an  aggregate  amount  of  work  done  rather 
than  for  the  time  (M-eupied  lu  it.  and  supplies  a  result  to 
bis  employer,  who  has  no  control  over  the  means  whereby 
it  is  cfiected.  The  ffirmer  in  general  has  no  independent 
employment,  is  paid  for  his  time  rather  than  tor  the  end 
attained,  and  is  liable  to  be  controlled  both  in  the  mode  of 
doing  his  work  and  in  the  result  to  be  aocomplishcil.    While 
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MiOMo  (IiHtinrtionK  may  not  itlwnyfl  bo  ho  broiully  drnwn  an 
rliry  mo  lirrc  ^'ivi'n,  yi*t  llii-y  i"  Hiilitrtiincn  alwiiyH  vxit^t. 
I'liry  iiiivii,  liowi-vcr,  fiiily  \n-vu  rciTiitly  n^tuti^ui/.vtl  in 
JutiK]trii«l('ii<*)'.  In  tlioyt'iir  l"{»0  tin'  fKlIowiiix  fuMo  (ic- 
i-urrnl  in  tin.'  I■;n^,;^i^h  court  of  noiinnnn  pliMiH  :  A,  liiivin;? 
a  ImiiHc  by  tlii!  rmiilHiiJo,  <;ontrui*li''l  with  It  to  rt'|)nir  It  Inr 
)L  HlipnliitiMl  f<iiin  ;  ii  ciir]M'iilrr,  liitviii^  a  (-oiilruct  iin'liT  H 
tn  iln  llu-  wIkiIc  l)Ufim'M><,  (Mii(il*»yc(|  a  hrii'kliiyi-r  nmliT  tiini, 
htmI  lit'  u>;inii  contnicttMl  I'm-  ii  f|uiintity  of  linn-  wilii  it  linio- 
Imiiiii'I-.  TIii^  >'crviiiit  of  lIn'  laltcr  lui'l  a  ipniiiliry  of  litiio 
in  till'  roiiil.  h\  nuiins  of  ulii<-li  tin-  cliaif*!.*  of  tin-  [.laintilf 
WQ,!*  ovtMtarnrfl.  ami  ht?  wa«  thrown  <hiI  an*!  Injint'l.  The 
question  wa.-*  wIicIIkt  A  wan  ruHpon^'ilfh'  for  the  act  of  the 
liinchurni'r'H  ycvviint.  It  will  be  ohscrvi-'l  Ihiit  tin-  j-jM-i-iflr 
ait  which  cauf-fil  the  injury  wan  n'lt  luithcn-i/fil  hy  A,  innl 
Itx'  niust  that  <Miuhl  hi>  ctinti-ndcil  Wi\i<  that  il  wii.h  inrlu<l(Ml 
in  tliL'  actH  whii'li  h«  did  in  f.irt  authoriz*-.  Thif*  the  court 
held,  and  iironinmccd  A  liable.  'I'hc  decision,  however, 
haH  sineo  been  disrcj^ardeil  in  luiL^hind,  as  well  af  in  thin 
country,  and  tlid  projiosil  ion  iiniiiitaincd  lliat  an  |{  wtn*  n 
oontractor.  none  of  (he  perHon.-*  acting  under  him  could  bo 
re^janle'l  an  A'h  servant.-i.  The  net  of  ordering;  the  hoiiso 
to  be  built  did  not  naturally  or  ncccHKarily  result  in  cau^in^ 
the  injury.  That  wiif  to  be  imputed  simply  to  the  ne^li- 
genee  of  the  limcburncr's  servant,  for  wbicdi  it  i«  not  rca- 
fonablo  to  consider  the  ori|;inal  emplo\cr  rcspim-'ible. 

While  tliis  general  rule  has  now  become  fully  settled, 
there  are  eases  in  which  an  employer  will  be  liable  for  the 
act  of  a  contractor.  One  i-;  wJu're  the  tliinj;  to  be  clone  is 
in  itH  nature  unlawful.  Thus,  if  one  -htnild  employ  a  c<)n- 
tractor  to  commit  a  nuisance  in  a  public  street  liy  tearinj; 
up,  without  lei;al  authority,  a  pavement  and  disturbing 
iiublie  travel,  he  would  be  responsible  for  the  injury  caused.  , 
The  same  rule  would  perhiips  be  aj)plied  if  a  contractor  | 
was  directly  employed  to  do  the  very  act  which  eau,>-<'d  the 
injury;  as,  for  example,  if  in  the  above  case  he  had  been 
employed  by  A  specifically  to  place  the  lime  in  the  nuul. 
Similar  doctrines  arc  applied  t<)  cases  where  the  enijiloyer 
is  under  a  duty  to  the  public  to  perform  an  act  in  a  pre- 
scribed manner.  In  tliat  case  he  eiinnot  shift  ott  rcspoii-ii- 
bility  by  eniployinjj;  a  contractor.  This  propctsition  may  lie 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  eity  havin;;  a  duty  imjiosed  upon 
it  by  law  to  keep  its  streets  in  repair  or  jiropcrly  Ht;hted. 
If  it  employs  a  contractor  to  make  the  necessary  repairs, 
and  Ih- iicts  ne;rii'.:ently.  sotliut  indi\'idnals  making  use  of 
the  streets  arc  thereby  injured,  the  eity  will  be  responsible. 
(2)  Havin;;  thus  distini^uished  the  case  of  contractors 
from  that  of  servants,  it  remains  to  consider  the  responsi- 
bility <>f  a  master  for  the  acts  of  a  true  servant.  The  sole 
question  here  is.  Was  the  act  done  within  the  scope  of  the 
servant's  employment?  Attempts  have  been  made  to  take 
a  distinction  between  uegli;;ent  and  wilful  acts,  on  the 
theory  that  the  master  is  liable  for  the  former  and  not  for 
the  latter.  It  has  been  found  in  the  late  exhaustive  dis- 
cussiiins  of  this  subjeet  that  this  ditlcrence  does  not  exist, 
and  that  it  is  immutcrial  whether  the  at^t  be  ne^;li;ccnt  or 
wilful,  so  lonj;  as  it  falls  within  the  scope  of  the  servant's 
employment.  Under  this  rule,  whenever  the  master  en- 
trusts the  servant  with  ])owor  to  decide  whether  a  given 
state  of  facts  exists,  on  the  existence  of  wliich  he  is  au- 
thorized to  act.  and  he  makes  an  erroneous  decision  and 
acts  so  as  to  injure  another,  that  person  will  have  an  action 
as^ainst  the  nla^tcr.  Thu.-<.  if  a  projirietor  of  an  omnllius 
should  entrust  a,  driver  with  power  to  eject  an  intoxicated 
passenjjer.  and  the  driver  shoubl  erroneously  conclude  that 
intoxieatii>n  existed  in  a  particular  ciise.  and  should  remove 
the  passen.i;er  accordinj;ly.  the  master  would  be  li:ible.  The 
same  rule  would  be  applied  if  the  same  circumstances 
should  exist  in  the  common  case  of  a  passenger  to  be  re- 
moved for  the  non-payment  of  faro.  On  the  (tther  hand, 
if  tlu'  driver  or  ecuiduetor  knew  that  the  passenger  was  not 
intoxicated  or  that  he  had  pai>l  his  fare,  and  removed  him 
simply  to  vent  his  own  spite  or  malice,  he  could  not  be  said 
to  bo  acting  witliin  the  sc»>pe  of  his  emjdoyment.  In  some 
cases  the  nuister  is  th'rrctfi/  lijible  for  the  wnmgful  acts  of 
the  servant:  in  others,  inilirectly.  In  the  f(H-mcr  ease 
in  technical  hinirua;j:e  he  is  said  to  be  liable  to  an  action 
of  trespass,  and  in  the  latter  to  an  "action  on  the  case." 
Thus,  whenever  the  master  directs  the  specific  act  to  be 
done,  an<I  it  directly  results  in  injury,  the  master  is  a  tres- 
passer, as  if  he  ordered  a  servant  without  cause  to  eject  a 
passenger  from  r)nc  of  his  vehicles.  The  same  rule  pre- 
vails where  the  act  which  he  orders  necessarily  results  in  a 
trespass,  as  if  ho  should  order  earth  to  be  removed  from 
his  own  lantl  in  such  a  manner  as  must  inevitably  lead  to 
the  caving  in  of  his  neighbor's  land.  Hut  in  cases  where 
the  act  of  the  servant  can  be  performed  in  a  manner  which 
will  cause  no  injury  to  third  persons,  and  yet  it  is  in  fact 
done  by  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  invade  ant»ther's  rights,  the 
master  is  no  longer  liable  directly,  but  only  consequentially. 
The  correct  theory,  then,  is,  that  he  is  legally  responsible  for 


the  employment  of  a  fiorvant  who  in  the  performaneo  of 
nrflori*  im  mi  di^reliet  in  hiH  duty  tin  unncecfKarily  lo  injuro 
othcfM,  The  riilcM  that  have  been  Ht»t«*d  r<-ii«e  to  prevail 
when  the  Mervice  lit  at  an  end  rir  Ih  even  t(;ntporarily  muh- 
piMided.  J''or  the  time  being  the  apparent  Hervaiit  in  not  a 
servant.  Thus,  If  it  were  ii  corudirnan'ri  duly  to  put  up  Imh 
iiNi''tcr'H  liorser*  alttix  o'tdock  at  night,  and  he  -liould  willi- 
out  hiK  ma.''ter'H  knowledge  Uf<e  them  in  a  purlicuhir  in>-lan'-e 
at  a  later  hour  for  bin  own  purpoi'en,  he  wouhl  hot  be  in  hi*< 
Mia^^ter'H  Kerviee,  and  the  hitter  would  not  be  reMpon^iible  for 
hiH  conduct,  though  it  was  apparently  but  ii  rfpetition  of 
actM  performerl  while  in  service  ut  nn  earlier  hour  of  the 
day,  U<>fer4-nee  shonld  be  made  to  a  <rlai«rt  of  cafvr  where 
the  niaster  Iuih  entered  into  a  contract  with  a  pernon  to  do 
a  Hpecified  act,  and  through  tlie  wilful  act  of  the  servant 
the  contract  renmiuH  unpertormed.  In  that  eafc  an  lu-tion 
may  be  bused  upon  th<-  breiu  h  of  <'orilraet,  it  being  iiniiia- 
terial  tothe  injured  party  whether  Ihiil  breach  in  oeeartioned 
by  the  wrongful  act  of  the  servant  or  not.  Thui",  if  u  rail- 
road company  should  agree  to  carry  goods  or  pa»>f<eri[;eni 
from  one  place  to  another  within  a  specified  time,  and  it!* 
servants  Kliould  by  a  combination  among  theiuhelveH  pre- 
vent the  transjiortation,  the  contract  iit  broken  and  the 
company  is  liable. 

There  arc  instances  in  which  it  has  been  determined  that 
a  master  is  liable  for  the  acts  of  one  employed  by  his  der- 
vant,  even  witluuit  any  specific  authority  to  make  uj^c  of 
his  services.  The  ground  ofthis  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
master  by  imidication  confers  upon  a  servant  the  power  of 
obtaining  assi^tanee  fr<tm  others,  so  far  as  to  become  re- 
sponsible for  acts  dctne  within  the  scop(*  of  the  general 
omphiyinent.  It  is  thus  a  ilictatc  of  jiublic  policy  that 
the  master  shouhl  be  answerable.  In  an  early  case  it  ap- 
jieared  that  a  nnister  luiving  employed  a  servant  to  cIo 
some  act.  the  servant  out  of  idleness  employerl  another  to 
do  it,  and  that  jierson  in  carrying  into  execution  the  orders 
which  had  been  given  to  the  servant  committed  an  injury. 
The  master  was  held  liable.  This  doctrine  was  sanctioned 
by  the  New  York  court  of  appeals  in  a  recent  instantre,  in 
which  a  servant  was  direetecl  to  throw  snow  tVoni  the  roof 
of  a  house  into  a  street,  ami  one  passing  by  was  injured 
by  a  piece  of  ice  carelessly  thrown  down  by  a  jicrson  em- 
ployed by  the  servant  without  the  master's  knowledge. 

There  is  su<di  a  (•omplete  identity  between  a  master  and 
a  servant  acting  in  tlic  course  of  his  employment  that 
notice  to  the  laiter  of  a  certain  fact  connected  **ith  the 
business  is  deemed  to  be  notice  to  the  former,  even  though 
the  servant  is  so  neglectful  of  his  duty  as  not  to  mention 
tlio  fact  to  the  master.  Thus,  if  a  servant  having  charge 
of  a  vicious  dog  should  know  his  propensities,  the  master 
would  be  dcemeil  to  have  like  kuowlcUgo,  and  would  be 
iinswerable  accordingly. 

Assuming  that  a  person  is  a  servant,  it  is  somctimea 
difficult  in  a  legal  point  of  view  to  determine  who  is  his 
master.  Ho  may  be  regularly  employed  by  one  person 
wIh)  may  commission  him  to  serve  another.  The  question 
will  be.  if  he  is  guilty  of  an  act  of  negligence  whereby  some 
third  person  is  injured,  whether  he  is  the  servant  of  the 
regular  employer  or  of  the  one  whom  he  happens  tempo- 
rarily to  be  serving.  Thus,  if  an  owner  of  a  carriage  should 
hire  for  a  day  a  juiir  of  h<trses  and  a  driver  from  the  keeper 
of  a  livery  stable,  and  the  tlriver  should,  while  obeying  the 
directions  of  the  ow  ner  of  the  carriage,  through  negligence, 
injure  a  stranger,  who  would  be  liable?  The  answer  is,  that 
the  driver  is  the  servant  of  the  party  who  selected  him  and 
who  pays  his  wages,  and  not  of  the  man  whom  he  happens 
to  be  serving  by  force  of  the  directions  of  the  true  master. 
Under  special  circumstances  the  owner  of  the  carriage  may, 
undoubtedly,  make  himself  liable,  as  if  he  should  person- 
ally interfere  with  the  mode  in  which  the  driver  performs 
his  service. 

The  fact  that  the  master  is  liable  for  the  wrongful  act  of 
the  servant  does  not  relieve  the  latter.  He  is  the  true 
author  of  the  wrong  done.  The  injured  parly  may  at  his 
election  sue  either  the  master  or  the  servant,  and  according 
t<>  sonic  authorities  both  in  one  action.  If  the  master  is 
obliged  to  pay  damages,  he  has  a  remedy  over  again>t  the 
servant.  It  is  a  wise  course  for  the  master  when  sued  to 
notify  the  servant  to  defend  the  action,  in  which  case  the 
judgment  against  the  master  is  conclusive  against  the 
servant. 

The  nmster  may  on  his  part  have  an  action  against  third 
persons  who  injure  his  servant  and  thus  deprive  him  of 
ins  services.  The  groun<l  of  the  action  is  "  loss  of  service." 
Examples  of  this  are  cases  in  which  an  assault  has  been 
committed  or  there  has  been  a  deprivati<m  of  personal  lib- 
erty. So.  if  a  female  servant  were  seduced  and  loss  of 
service  thereby  sustained.  It  is  a  further  rule  that  if  one 
knowingly  entices  away  a  servant  and  leads  him  to  break 
his  contract  of  service,  the  master  will  have  a  cause  of 
aotioa  against  the  cntioor,  cren  though  he  may  also  hare 
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one  against  the  servant.  This  rule  has  been  applied  to 
cases  of  greater  magnitude  than  those  usually  found  in 
contracts  of  service  ;  c.  y.  contracts  with  managers  of  thea- 
tres or  operas  bj  musical  or  dramatic  performers.  These 
principles  cannot  be  extended  so  far  as  to  give  the  master 
a  cause  of  action  for  a  mere  breach  of  contract  made  by  the 
third  person  with  the  servant,  whereby  the  latter  is  injured. 
Thus,  if  a  servant  should  enter  into  an  ordinary  passenger 
contract  with  a  railway  company,  and  in  the  course  of  it 
should  sustain  injury,  disabling  him  from  service,  the 
master  could  have  no  action,  as  he  would  be  no  party  to 
the  contract.  The  servant  alone  could  enforce  its  provi- 
sions. When,  on  the  other  hand,  no  contract  intervenes, 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  service  is  impaired  by  a  wrongful 
act  done  to  the  servant,  the  master  has  his  remedy  in  an 
action  for  damages.  If,  however,  the  servant  were  killed 
by  the  wrongful  act  of  another,  the  master  would  have  no 
action.  The  contract  of  service  is  deemed  to  be  terminated 
by  the  death  of  the  servant,  and  every  remedy  is  suspended. 
Statutes  in  some  States  have  varied  this  rule  in  the  case  of 
parent  and  child,  but  not  in  that  of  the  mere  contract  of 
service.  The  rules  thus  stated  are  not  reciprocal.  The 
servant  has  no  remedy  for  an  injury  done  to  the  master, 
not  even  if  the  master  is  so  disabled  as  to  prevent  him 
from  continuing  the  work  in  which  the  servant  is  engaged. 
It  is  an  old  rule  of  the  common  law  that  the  servant  may 
defend  the  master  from  unjustifiable  personal  assaults,  as 
well  as  the  master  in  like  cai^e  the  servant.  These  rules  are 
extended  to  the  cases  of  parent  and  child  and  of  husband 
and  wife.  A  parent  may  sue  one  who  injures  or  seduces 
bis  child  for  "  loss  of  service."  (See  Parent  and  Child.) 
On  the  same  ground  a  husband  may  sue  an  adulterer  who 
has  seduced  his  wife,  or  any  person  who  in  legal  language 
has  '"harbored"  her,  or  wilfully  and  without  good  cause 
withdrawn  her  from  his  service.  {See  Husband  and  Wife.) 
This  branch  of  the  law  has  become  in  modern  times  one 
of  great  extent  and  importance,  particularly  in  the  admin- 
istration of  such  great  departments  of  business  as  railways. 
The  general  rules  of  law  will  be  applied  to  corporations 
acting  as  masters,  as  well  as  to  individuals.  (For  further 
information  consult  Smith  on  Master  and  Servant;  Red- 
tield  on  liaiUcaifs ;  Kent's  Cttinmentrtrics  :  lecture  on  this 
topic.)  There  is  some  legislation  in  England  concerning 
*•  laborers  "  and  *'  servants  of  husbandry."  This  has  not 
been  copied  in  this  country.  '(For  peculiar  rules  concern- 
ing seamen  consult  Seamen.)  T.  W.  Uwigiit. 

Master  in  Chancery,  in  former  times  an  officer  in 
the  English  court  of  chancery  who  actecl  as  general  assist- 
ant to  the  judge,  and  performed  much  of  the  administra- 
tive and  collateral  business  of  the  court.  These  officers 
were  twelve  in  number,  of  whom  the  master  of  the  rolls 
was  the  chief.  (See  Master  of  the  Rolls.)  The  practice 
of  appointing  them  grew  up  at  a  very  early  period  in  the 
history  of  English  law.  Their  principal  functions  were  the 
hearing  of  references  of  causes,  the  taking  of  affidavits 
and  acknowledgments,  the  examination  of  witnesses  in 
certain  cases — as,  e.  ff.,  for  the  perpetuation  of  testimony — 
the  taking  of  recognizances,  etc.  When  a  suit  involved  a 
matter  of  account,  particularly  if  this  were  long  and  com- 
plicated, it  became  the  usual  practice  to  refer  its  settlement 
to  a  master.  The  masters  also  examined  upon  reference 
the  propriety  of  bills  in  equity,  and  if  report  was  made 
that  a  bill  contained  scandalous  and  impertinent  matter,  it 
was  struck  out.  If  no  objection  was  made  to  the  report 
or  decision  of  a  master  in  any  case,  it  was  the  regular 
practice  to  perfect  and  confirm  it  by  a  judicial  order. 
Within  a  comparatively  recent  peridd  the  otbcc  of  master 
in  chanc;ery  has  been  abolished  in  I'^iigland  by  statute  (l.> 
and  16  Vict.  ch.  8fi),  and  the  duties  which  formerly  devolved 
upon  this  officer  are  performed  by  the  judges  and  registrars. 
In  the  U.  S.  there  are  still  masters  in  chancery  in  some  of 
the  States.  In  those  which  follnw  the  New  York  code  of 
jjroceduro  it  is  the  usual  pra<^tico  to  refer  matters  of  ac- 
count and  other  incidental  business  in  equity  to  attorneys- 
at-law  or  solicitors  for  settlement  or  determination,  who 
arc  in  such  a  case  styled  technically  ''  referees."  In  (ter- 
forming  such  functions  they  have  much  the  same  imwors 
ns  masters  in  chancery  formerly  possessed.  (For  furtlier 
information  as  to  masters  in  chancery  consult  Spcnce, 
Eqnil:ihte  Jnritdiction  of  Courts  of  Chancery,  Daniell's 
Chancery  I'mrAirc,  Barbour's  do.) 

tiKouoK  CiiASE.     Rkviskd  dy  T.  W.  Dwioht. 

Master  of  a  Ship  (law),  the  chief  officcrof  a  merchant 
vessel,  having  supreme  cdnuiiand  ol'  the  crew  and  tlie  side 
management  of  the  ship,  often  in  common  speech  called 
the  "captain."  Tliis  ofHce,  with  its  ])ccnliar  legal  func- 
tions, is  very  ancient;  it  is  described  in  the  Lawn  <f  Olfriin, 
which  appeared  in  the  twelfth  century  in  the  Italian  t'^nu- 
eolato  (It/  Murv.  a  (Hillcction  or  digest  of  the  jirincijpal  ccun- 
mcrcia!  usages  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in  otin  r  hum  i- 


time  codes  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  master  is  appointed 
by  the  owners  of  the  vessel,  and  as  an  agent  represents  both 
them  and  the  owners  of  the  cargo,  ile  is  clothed  \vith  very 
great  jjowers  in  respect  to  the  ship,  the  cargo,  and  the  crew, 
and  while  in  foreign  countries  his  authority  to  act  for  and 
to  bind  his  principals  exceeds  that  of  any  other  regular 
commercial  agent,  and  is  almost  unbounded.  (For  a  full 
description  of  his  powers,  duties,  and  functions  see  Smi*- 

PING.) 

Master  of  the  Rolls,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court 
of  chancery  in  England,  before  whom  equitable  causes  may 
be  heard  in  the  tirst  instance,  lie  possesses  co-ordinate 
jurisdiction  with  the  three  vice-chancellors.  (See  Couuts.) 
Appeals  may  be  taken  from  his  decisions  to  the  court  of 
appeal  in  chancery  or  to  the  lord  chancellor.  This  specific 
title  was  given  to  him  originally  because  he  had  the  cus- 
tody of  the  public  rolls  and  records.  This  custody,  how- 
ever, was  gradually  withdrawn  from  him,  and  vested  in 
officers  not  in  his  ajjpointment,  but  has  in  recent  times  been 
restored  to  him  by  statute  (1  and  2  Vict.  ch.  94).  lie  was 
formerly  chief  of  the  masters  in  chancery  until  this  office 
was  abolished.  (See  Master  in  Chancekv.) 

GKORfjE  Chase.     Revised  bv  T.  W.  Dwien-T. 

3Ias'tersingers  [Ger.  Meisterm'ngcr],  the  name  of  a 
peculiar  kind  of  literary  guild  or  association  which  was 
formed  in  various  German  cities  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  when  poetry  had  died  out  at  the  courts 
among  the  Minnesingers,  and  was  taken  up  by  the  burgh- 
ers. The  productions  of  these  schools  have  comparatively 
little  poetical  interest,  and  as  the  invention  of  some  nov- 
elty in  form  was  the  condition  of  becoming  master  of  the 
guild,  hunting  after  novelties  soon  drove  the  form  into  ab- 
surdity. ( For  interesting  information  of  this  peculiar  phe- 
nomenon see  Pusehmann,  GrUndlicher  Bericht  dex  Deutschen 
Meistergenanya  (Gbrlltz,  lo73),  and  Wagenseil,  Buch  von  der 
MeiHteraintfer  holdseligen  Knnat  (1697).) 

Mas'tic  [Gr.  }i.a(TTixo\  literally,  chewing  substance,  be- 
cause it  was  used  as  a  masticatory  by  the  ancients  as  now 
by  the  Orientals],  a  valuable  gum-resin  used  as  an  ingre- 
dient of  many  varnishes.  Alone,  it  is  transparent,  tough, 
brilliant,  and  delicate,  and  is  often  employed  in  finishing 
maps  and  paintings.  It  is  obtained  from  cuts  in  the  bark 
of  Pisttichio  fentiscns,  P.  Atlantic^,  etc..  shrubs  of  the  order 
Anacardi:iecto.  It  comes  from  Barbary,  the  Levant,  and 
es])C(i;iliy  tnuu  China.  It  has  a  limited  use  in  medicine 
and  in  innunting  objects  for  the  micruscope,  and  in  den- 
tistry is  a  temporary  material  for  filling  decayed  teeth. 

Mas'tiff  [L.  Lat.  maHtims],  a  name  applied  to  several 
distinct  breeds  of  large  watch-dogs.  The  old  English  and 
Irish  mastitfs  (breeds  which  are  unfortunately  now  nearly 
extinct)  resemble  the  bull-dog  in  courage  and  strength,  but 
excel  him  in  magnanimity,  faithfulness,  and  affection  for 
man.  The  mastiff  is  a  most  .dangerous  enemy.  The 
Thibet  mastiff,  from  Central  Asia,  is  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  dog  tribe.  He  is  bred  both  as  a  sheep-dog  and  as  a 
defender  of  the  house.  The  so-called  Cub.an  bloodhound 
is  really  a  mastiff  of  Spanish  origin,  but  in  ferocity  and 
blood-thirstiness  appears  to  excel  all  other  breeds. 

Mas'tin  (Claudius  Henry),  M.  D.,  LL.I).,  b.  in  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.,  June  4,  1826;  educated  at  the  University  of 
Virginia;  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  1846;  was  a 
private  pupil  of  the  distinguished  Dr.  i^eorge  R.  AVood,  and 
graduated  M.  D.  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  184fl,- 
went  to  Europe  in  1850,  and  studied  in  London,  Paris,  and 
Edinburgh.  Returning,  settled  in  Mobile,  where  ho  has 
since  practised,  chiefly  as  a  surgeon,  in  wliich  cninicity  he 
served  in  the  ('onfederate  army.  In  .Mar..  1874,  delivered 
the  annual  address  before  the  medical  alumni  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pcnn.sylvania,  and  that  institution  conferred 
upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  in  187o.  Dr. 
Mastin  has  contributed  valuable  articles  to  medical  jour- 
nals, and  is  a  most  excellent  surgeon.  Paui,  F.  Eve. 

Mas'todon[(Jr./;ia(rTos.a"nipide."ando5ou's.  a"tooth"], 
an  extinct  genus  of  Tertiary  ami  Quiiternary  quadrupeds 
of  large  size,  belonging  to  the  order  Proboscidea.  and 
closely  related  to  the  elephant  and  the  mammoth.  They  are 
distinguished  from  those  aninnils  principally  by  the  more 
simple  structure  of  the  crowns  of  the  molar  or  grinding 
teeth.  These  teeth,  according  to  Owen,  are  seven  on  eacli 
side,  above  and  below.  The  first  two,  at  least  in  the  upper 
jaw,  are  followed  by  vertical  successors,  but  the  remaining 
teeth  displace  one  another  from  behind  forward,  usually 
not  more  than  two  of  each  series  being  in  use  at  one  time, 
or  eight  in  all.  Tlie  molar  Iccth  have  wedge-shaped,  trans- 
verse ridges,  and  the  summits  of  tiie  ridges  are  divided  by 
a  deprcHsion  lengthwise  witii  the  tooth,  and  further  sub- 
divided into  smaller  cones,  more  or  less  resembling  the 
leats  of  a  cow,  whence  the  name,  nu'iining  "  nipple-tooth." 
The  form  (d"  these  teelh  is  of  pccidiar  interest,  as  being 
interniedijite  iM'twcen  those  of  ordinary  herbivorous  ani- 
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rniLlri  iin<i  tho  roinplox  tct'th  of  Iho  vluplmnt.  In  tlio  com- 
mon AiiK't'iiMin  H])CkU;h,.\(.  AuifirhuiniiM  (  ()hitttitiiH,t/i;/(intf'iiH), 
tho  |M>Htorior  inolfirH  arc;  croKHOfl  hv  tlircv  to  llvu  kiicIi  rid^oH, 
tho  hi'^t  rruihir  iihrtvu  unit  ht-low  hciiif;;  Hiiliicrt  to  Hoini!  vii- 
riiition  ;  Imt  in  tlm  thici'  tvi-ili  iirL-cLMlin;;  rhu  hiKt  there  iiro 
tlirt'o  Hiich  riiij;'-'^*  ""*'  '''■'*  'oriii  wti-^  tiilu-ii  hy  l>r.  Kiil- 
concr  iiH  tlic  t.vpu  of  hiw  Hiif)-(j;cnnrt  'frilti/ntilini  ("  tlirtje- 
croHto  I  ").  M.  /fnitfit'oMtriH  of  Kurojui  huM  four  Huc:h  riil^'"* 
(111  tho  corrfr^poinliiij^  ti.olh,  rr|irrH(Mitiiijf  hirt  mih-^fmiH 
Titnifofth'iiftiii  ("  four-<:rt!f*tuiI  ").  .1/.  SirffltiiMiM  huH  livo 
rid^oH,  whilo  another  jtroup,  cont^iilcnui  by  tlmt  aiith'>r  a'* 
inUn'me'liutu  between  /C/rphtit  ami  M'tHtinimi,  and  named 
Sfi-f/itttnii,  ha^i  fix  or  morti  Hindi  creft".  ThcHo  ridK<'X  'ire 
built  up  of  di-uliiie  or  the  Impiiv  subslance  of  the  todMi, 
and  eineird  by  a  layer  (if  riiiini(d.  'fhe  I'aiij^H  ami  bane  of 
the  t<ioth  are  furlher  i-nvered  by  a  eoatinj;  of  cenieiil,  whieli 
in  the  ty]»f(Mii  Miinfoil»n  extendi  only  in  a  V(;ry  thin  layer 
over  tho  enamel  of  the  ennvn,  while  in  Slrtjniluti  it  im  proH- 
cnt  in  eoiinideruhle  <)uanllty  in  the  vallevfj  between  tlio 
crowded  ridj^ef*.  In  the  elephant  the  natne  proeeHH  Ims 
been  earried  still  further.  The  ridjfen  of  <l<'iitiiie  eoatcd 
with  i'liumel  Iin\  e  beedine  niiuierouH,  tliin,  and  pro|>or- 
tionally  hi^;!i.  and  the  Jnlerviils  are  filled  ultb  eenient, 
whieh  also  invests  the  wht)le  crown  of  the  tttoth.  Ah  Hueh 
a  tooth  heiMuneH  worn  by  une  tho  ^rindin;;  surface  will 
present  a  series  of  ridj;ef<  of  enamel  eriissint;  the  toolh,  and 
nnitin<;  with  oaeb  oilier  in  pairs  at  the  sideH  of  the  (ooth. 
so  as  to  enclose  an  elon^^ated  area  of  ricntine.  Kaeh 
of  theso  arean  represents  a  section  of  ii  dentinal  ridge, 
while  between  tho  areas,  and  continuous  with  the  exterior 
of  tlie  tooth,  is  a  layer  of  cement.  Itotli  the  cement  and 
dentine,  bein;;  softer  than  the  enamel,  will  be  worn  into 
hollows  alternating;  with  ridges  of  that  material. 

Tho  coarser  teeth  of  the  Mitntoilun  indicated  a  coarpcr 
foiwl  than  that  of  the  elephant,  anil  tlio  remainfl  of  t\vigs 
and  branehcs  of  trees,  especially  spruce  and  hemloek,  fonnd 
in  the  position  <d\the  stoinacli  of  some  mii.st<)don  skeletons, 
have  j;i\on  xQvy  positive  evidence  as  to  the  natureof  their 
food.  There  were  no  canine  teeth,  but  two  of  the  upper 
incisors  wore  developed  in  the  form  of  tusks,  like  those  of 
tho  elephant.  These  were  also  jircceded  by  a  pair  of  de- 
ciduous tusks,  and  in  sonic  species  were  provided  with  a 
band  of  enamel  njton  their  surface.  Slnu'tcr  tusks  were 
also  present  in  the  lower  Jaw  of  nniny  ami  perhaps  all  the 
ppccies.  These  were  early  deciduous  in  the  females,  and 
in  the  males  oncj  usually  the  right,  was  frequently  retained. 
Tlie  skull  was  massive,  but  considerably  lightened  by  air- 
cavities.  The  form  and  position  of  the  nasal  opening,  as 
well  as  tho  shajio  of  the  nasal  bones,  indicate  the  |)rc8oneo 
of  an  elongated  and  tiexiblo  proboscis,  and  the  necessity  of 
such  an  organ  is  shown  by  the  shortness  of  the  neck,  the 
vertebra'  of  which  are  much  compressed  longitudinally  and 
flattened.  All  tho  vertcbrm  are  short,  with  the  neural  spines 
of  tho  thoracic  region  elongated.  The.!/.  Amrrio<n\,i»,  the 
earliest  and  best  known  species,  lias  been  very  fully  de- 
scribed unrlcr  the  name  .1/.  t/n/itnfftti  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren, 
tho  description  being  mostly  drawn  fnuu  a  very  perfect 
gkeleton  discovered  in  a  swamp  at  Ncwburg.  N.  Y.  This 
skeleton  ineasure«  11  feet  in  height,  ami  17  feet  in  length 
to  the  base  of  tho  tail.  The  entire  length  of  the  tusk  ia 
10  feet  11  inches,  about  25  feet  being  included  in  the  socket. 
The  fore  foot  measures  nearly  '2  feet  across.  The  bones 
wore  massive  compared  with  those  of  the  elephant.  When 
alive  this  animal  must  have  been  12  or  Ki  feet  high,  and. 
including  the  tusks,  about  2:')  feet  long.  Other  skeletons 
more  or  less  complete  have  been  discovered  in  Orange  co., 
N.  Y.,  in  New  Jersey.  Indiana,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri,  while  isolated  bones  and  teeth  have  been  found 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  V.  S.  and  in  Canada.  This  species 
seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  t^uaternary.  At  the 
same  time  there  were  living  at  least  two  species  in  South 
America,  the  .V.  Andium  ami  M.  I/iinihnf'ttii',  the  former 
Ppccies  extending  into  the  southern  ])arts  of  this  continent, 
trom  tho  Pliocene  of  Nebraska.  I>r.  Lcidy  has  described 
a  species,  ^f.  nimflVas,  smaller  than  ^F.  Anir'riraiiun,  and 
with  a  greater  number  of  transverse  ridges  u])on  its  molars. 
M.  of>Hi-tti-ti(t  was  first  described  from  the  Pliocene  of  Mary- 
laml,  and  remains  of  the  same  or  a  closely  allied  species 
have  since  been  finind  in  North  Carolina.  (Jeorgia.  Cali- 
fornia, and  New  Mexico.  This  species  closely  resembled  the 
M,  anjfiistiUciis  of  Europe.  an<l  like  that  species  was  pro- 
vided with  a  band  of  enamel  njion  the  tusk.  No  American 
species  are  known  earlier  than  the  Pliocene,  but  in  Europe 
^f.  loiHfintsin'it  and  .V.  tofn'mnff  »  nic  from  the  i"\Iiocenc.  and 
tho  explorations  of  Capt.  Cautlcy  and  I>r.  Falconer  have 
made  known  several  species  from  the  Sewalik  lUIls  of  India, 
which  arc  referred  to  the  Mioeene.  lielow  that  formation 
no  species  have  yet  been  discovered.  0.  C.  jNlAnsn. 

Mastoiloiisau'riis   [t!r.  fintrro^.  a  "nipple,"  bSovt,  a 
"tooth."  and  ffaOpo?.  a  "lizard"],  an  extinct   genus   of 
Amphibia.  (See  Labykinthodon.) 
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iHiiNu'di,  or  AI-MiinAdi  (Ai,i-Aniu.-lfAHiiA]«),  b.  at 
I)ag<lad  about  thu  cloHe  of  the  ninth  century ;  received  a 
brilliant  cdiieation  and  Npent  many  yearM  in  travel.  Tlio 
Moliammeilaii  power  and  (lie  ,\rabie  language  wen- then 
at  their  higlie><t  development,  aii'l  Mii'-A<li  visited  and  de 
Mcribcd  many  rcgioiiK  whteti  no  writerof  blri  niee  and  ereed 
had  fcen,  including  the  rdiorcrt  of  tho  Car<pian,  Pcrniu,  Iii'lia 
fpcrhapH  even  China),  .MadagaHcur,  Arabia,  all  the  coun- 
tricjM  of  North   Afriea.  mid  Spain.     Jlin  hil<.*r  year**   wtre 

Iiassi^d  in  l*alestin(^  Ibixsora,  Antioidi,  and  lluiinfco',  iwid 
led.in  Egypt  in  H-'jU.  \\\h  work,  embracing  the  girograjdi- 
ieal  and  hiHtorical  reHiiIlK  of  his  travulK,  \n  the  inof«tceIc- 
brate'l  of  itH  kind  in  the  Arabic  language,  and  abounilf  in 
curious  information  illuHtraling  the  iiiannerH,  morale,  and 
beliefs  of  the  liriir.  It  is  styled  .\h*n/',tr>,  „/  dntdmi't  Mu,ei 
itf  (irinH,  and  is  but  an  epitome  of  a  larger  work,  now  loft, 
called  the  UiHiunj  uf  the  Timvn,  'I'lie  Mtndu\rn  ttf  iittht  hax 
been  frefpicntly  printed,  and  a  partial  Englifh  trannlalion 
was  iniblii'hed  by  Dr.  A.  Sjirciiger  in  |sM  under  the  title 
of  f-Il-M*tHtttli'H  '/fi»ttnirai  J:iiti/rl„pi,,/ia.  Ollicr  works  of 
MasAdi  are  extant  in  MS.,  and  Hcvcrul  others  have  been 
lost. 

milfllllipntam',  Renport  of  BritiHh  India,  tho  capital 
of  a  distriet.  of  the  same  name  in  the  prcHirli-ncy  of  Maijran, 
at  the  mouth  ot  the  Krit<tnali,  in  hit.  10*^  10'  N.  It  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade,  as  its  harbor  in  (be  only  place  on 
the  wlnde  eastern  coast  of  the  Deccan  where  the  heavy 
surf  allows  large  vessols  to  cast  anchor;  from  October  to 
December,  however,  no  sbipa  can  arrive  OD  account  of  the 
monsoon.     Pop.  27,S8-t. 

Maty  or  iMatCirif;  [Ang.-Sax.  mt^nftr],  a  coarse  textile 
fabric  made  by  weaving  grasses,  rushes,  palm-tibrc.  bark, 
and  the  like,  and  used  for  pummer  floor-covering,  for  pack- 
ing furniture  and  other  goods,  n.H  material  for  bags,  afl 
covering  for  hotbeds  and  cold-frames  in  gardens,  etc.  In 
rude  nations  matting  is  used  instead  of  sailcloth.  Vast 
quantities  of  "  bass  matting,"  made  from  the  inner  bark 
of  the  European  linden  tree  (  Tifla),  arc  made  in  Nortiicrn 
Russia.  Nearly  all  kinds  <if  Russian  exports  are  packed 
in  this  material,  which  has  an  extensive  sale.  Chinese  or 
Canton  matting  is  made  from  rushes,  as  are  the  excellent 
mats  of  the  Japanese.  The  Mauritius  exports  sugar  and 
grain  packed  in  mats,  which  arc  made  of  the  leaves  of  a 
tree.  When  Avashed  they  are  sold  very  cheaply.  The 
beautiful  India  matting  is  woven  from  a  seilge,  the  f*tipi/- 
iii»  Pautjoyti.  In  Portugal  and  Spain  very  handsome  mats 
are  made  from  Esparto  grass  and  reeds.  .Mats  are  also 
made  from  coir  or  cocoanut  and  other  palm  fibres.  These 
are  usetl  for  covering  the  floors  of  public  halls,  and  are 

1  very  durable.     The  Japanese  make  mats  so  soft  and  elastic 

'  that  they  arc  uscfl  as  bedding. 

illata^or'da,  county  of  Texas,  bounded  S.  by  the  Gulf 

j  of  Mexico  and  ^latagorda  Bay.     Area,  13.14  square  miles. 

I  It  is  traversed  by  the  Colorado  River,  and  has  large  tracts 
of  alluvial  lands  of  the  richest  description.  Live-stock  and 
cotton  arc  leatling  jiroducts.  The  count}'  is  well  timbered 
near  the  streams.     Cap.  Matagorda.     Pop.  .3377. 

illalnsordn,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Matagorda  eo.,  Tex.,  on 
the  N.  Anwv  of  Matagorda  Bay,  has  5  churches  and  .several 
schools.  It  is  an  old  Sjianish  town,  and  a  favorite  summer 
resort.     Pop.  3St).     During  the  severe  storm  of  Sept.  16- 

i  20,  1S75,  which  visited  this  section  of  the  Texas  cooft, 
Matagorda  was  submerged,  with  much  loss  of  property 
and  a  few  lives.  (See  Ixdianoi.a.) 

Matatjorda  Hay,  an  extensive  bay  of  Calhoun  and 
Malagonla  cos.,  Tex.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River,  and  Lavaca  Bay,  one  of  its  arms,  receives  Lavaca 

;  River.  The  land  about  the  bay  is  flat  and  much  cut  up  by 
bayous,  but  a  part  affords  rich  pasturage.    Tho  entrance  to 

j  the  bay  is  by  Pass  (_'avallo.  Matagorda  Peninsula,  which 
separates  the  bay  from  the  sea,  is  a  low  sand-spit,  often 

'  marshy,  an<l  in  scmie  jilaees  is  overflowed  completely  by 
high  tides.     Indianola,  Port  Lavaca,  and  ^latagorda  are 

j  the  prineij>al  towns  on  the  bay,  which  is  the  channel  of 
much  commercial  activity. 
Mataixorda  Island,  a  long  sandy  island  in  Calhoun 

I  CO..  Tex.,  separating  Espiritu  .^anto  Bay  from  the  tlulf  of 

I  Mexico.     Its  N.  E.  end  reaches  Pass  Cavailo,  and  has  an 

'  iron  liirhthousewith  flashing  light:  lat.2S°20' 4tV'N,.  |on. 
0G°  23'  30"  W. 

niatamo'rasy  or  Matamoros,  a  frontier  town  of 
Mexico,  state  of  Tamaulipas,  on  the  Rio  tJrande.  40  miles 
from  its  mouth.  It  has  considerable  trade,  exporting 
horses,  hides,  wool,  and  metals,  and  importing  manufac- 
tured goods  of  all  kinds.     Pop.  12,000. 

Matainoras,  a  v.  (Nfw  JIatamoras  P.  0.)  of  Grand 
View  tp..  \Vasbington  co..  O..on  the  Ohio  River.    Pop.  406. 
lUatainoras,  a  v.  of  Lvkens   tp.,  Dauphin   co..  Pa. 
Pop.  143. 
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jflatamo'ros  (Gen.  Mariano),  b.  in  Mexico  about 
1770;  was  in  ISH  priest  of  the  village  of  Jantelclco, 
in  the  district  of  Cuernavaca,  when  the  excesses  of  the 
Spanish  soldiery  induced  him  to  join  the  insurgents  who 
had  proclaimed  independence.  He  went  to  Izucar,  S.  of 
Puebla,  then  held  by  the  celebrated  chieftain  Morelos, 
who,  being  himself  a  priest,  received  him  with  great  favor. 
and  at  once  made  him  a  colonel.  In  that  capacity  he  soon 
showed  such  decided  military  talent  as  to  be  called  "  the 
right  arm  of  Morelos,"  and  the  heroic  defence  of  Cuantla 
(1S12)  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts.  He  bore  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  successful  expedition  against  Oaxaca, 
and  was  in  command  at  the  signal  victory  of  San  Agustin 
del  Palmar  (Oct.,  1813).  Had  he  then  exercised  supreme 
power,  Mexican  independence  would  probably  have  been 
established ;  but  Morelos.  having  resolved  to  attack  Val- 
ladolid,  was  repulsed  and  his  forces  shattered  at  the  battle 
of  Puruariln,  in  which  Mtitaraoros  was  captured.  He  was 
shot  a  few  days  later  at  Valladolid  (now  Morelia)  Feb.  13, 
1814.  His  remains  at  a  later  day  were  placed  with  those 
of  Hidalgo  and  Morelos  in  the  cathedral  of  Mexico,  and 
his  memory  has  been  honored  by  giving  his  name  to  an 
important  city,  as  well  as  to  numerous  towns  and  districts. 
Alaman.  in  his  History  of  Mexico,  characterizes  Matamoros 
as  the  best  military  genius  among  the  insurgent  leaders. 

Matail'zaS)  town  of  Cuba,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
island,  at  the  head  of  a  beautiful  bay  of  the  same  name. 
52  miles  E.  of  Havana,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  two 
lines  of  railway,  is  well  built,  and  contains  one  of  the  best 
educational  in.-^titutions  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Empresa 
Academy.  It  is  fortified,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  carries 
on  a  very  considerable  trade;  in  1867  it  exported  1,725,699 
cwts.  of  sugar  and  1,212,587  cwts.  of  molasses.    Pop.  36,102. 

Mataro',  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Barcelona, 
on  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  large  manufactories  of  cot- 
ton, sailcloth,  and  glass,  iron-foundries,  and  shipbuilding 
docks.     Pop.  15,861. 

Matawan',  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Monmouth  co.,  N.  J.,  28 
miles  from  Xew  York  City,  on  the  Matawan  Creek.  It 
contains  1  institute,  4  churches,  2  hotels.  1  bank,  1  news- 
paper, a  fine  public  ball,  and  a  number  of  stores.  Pop.  2839. 
I).  A.  Bell,  Ed.  "  Journal." 

Matches,  fine  sticks  or  splinters  of  inflammable  mate- 
rial tipped  with  a  substance  yet  more  inflammable  to  facili- 
tate ignition.  Our  English  word — like  the  Fr.  mecJie,  a 
"wick,"  a  **  lock  of  hair;"  the  Port,  mechn,  a  "match  or 
wick  ;"  It.  miccio,  micco — is  derive<l  from  the  Mid.  Latin, 
vii/xGy  myxus^  the  "  wick  or  snuff  of  a  candle/*  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Gr.  ^lifa,  "mucus;"  iiv^a,  which  also  signifies 
the  nozzle  of  an  antique  lamp,  is  traceable  to  the  Sanskrit 
mitc,mnncdmi,  to  "  throw  away,"  to  "  scatter."  The  earliest 
matches  of  which  we  have  any  record  were  thin  strips  of 
wood  about  six  inches  long  and  tipped  with  sulphur  or 
brimstone.  These  were  first  used  with  the  old  tinder-box. 
one  being  applied  to  the  smouldering  tinder,  into  which  a 
spark  had  been  struck  with  flint  and  steel;  but  they  were 
also  emploj'ed  in  conjunction  with  more  rapid  means  of 
obtaining  light.  Phosphorus,  discovered  in  1677,  was  first 
applied  to  common  lighting  purposes  by  (rodfrey  Haukwitz, 
"who  in  1680  found  that  a  minute  portinn  rubbed  between 
folds  of  brown  paj»er  would  take  fire  and  ignite  a  sulphur 
match  brought  in  contact  with  it.  But  as  phosphorus  was 
for  some  time  very  costly,  neither  this  invention  nor  others 
necessitating  its  use  could  be  of  general  service.  Among 
the  best  of  these  inventions  was  a  small  bottle  in  which  a 
piece  of  phosjihorus  had  been  stirred  with  a  hot  wire  so  as 
to  coat  its  interior  with  oxide  of  ph()Sj)horus ;  the  bottle 
was  kept  tiglitly  corked  except  when  a  light  was  required. 
then  the  cork  was  Avithdrawn.  and  a  sulphur  match  was 
dipped  in  and  thus  ignited.  Oxymuriatc  matches,  a  much 
later  invention,  were  strij)S  of  wood  tipped  first  with  sul- 
phur, then  with  a  paste  of  chlorate  of  jjotash,  gum,  and 
sugar,  colored  with  vermilion.  They  were  sold  in  small 
boxes  with  double  compartments,  in  one  of  which  fitted  a 
little  bottle  containing  a  piece  of  asbestos  soaked  in  oil  of 
vitriol:  a  match  dipj)ed  into  this  bottle  ignited  immedi- 
ately. But  the  plan  had  its  disadvantages,  for  the  oil  of 
vitriol  was  dangerous  to  carry  about,  and  so()n  deteriorated 
from  exposure  to  the  air.  The  first  friction  matches,  or 
Itici/crti,  invented  in  1829,  were  tipped  with  a  paste  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  Hulphate  of  antimony,  and  starch,  and 
were  ignited  by  being  drawn  between  folds  of  sand-paper. 
For  greater  safety  they  were  made  in  the  shnpc  of  a  comb, 
twelve  or  fifteen  together,  and  were  broken  otl"  as  required. 
When  first  introduced  into  America  they  were  called  lofo- 
fuco,  a  jingling  term  with  no  apparent  meaning,  unless  its 
second  part  be  the  Italian  fnom,  "  fire."  In  1S3.'>  the  ex- 
pression hecamc  the  nickname  of  a  ])oliticaI  party.  A  meet- 
ing having  been  cnlled  by  the  New  York  Whign,  the  Demo- 
crats^ in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  the  hall  where  it  was 


held,  blew  out  the  candles,  and  after  their  opponents  had 
left  the  building  relighted  them  with  these  matcnes.  Thence 
the  name  Ltujofoco  was  given  to  the  Democrats,  and  retained 
for  about  thirty  years.  The  sand-paper  for  lighting  was 
after  a  time  gummed  on  the  box,  so  that  the  lucifers  could 
be  drawn  across  it.  So  noisy  was  this  operation  that  the 
matches  were  called  congreves,  after  the  rockets  of  that 
name.  It  was  also  dangerous,  for  such  pressure  was  needed 
to  light  a  match  that  its  top  was  liable  to  be  forced  off  and 
to  ignite  after  falling  on  the  carpet  or  on  people's  clothes. 
But  in  1834,  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  dis- 
covery of  phosphorus,  that  substance  was  employed  in 
making  a  safer  and  more  agreeable  match,  to  which  the  old 
names  congreve  and  lucifer  were  applied. 

Those  workpeople  who  have  to  do  with  the  igniting 
composition  are  subject  to  necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw,  called 
the  "jaw"  or  "  match  "  disease,  or  "  the  flute."  It  begins 
with  toothache,  gradually  becoming  more  intense ;  the 
teeth  decay  and  fall  out.  and  then  the  decay  extends  to 
the  jawbone,  causing  intense  pain,  which  never  ceases 
until  a  surgical  operation  or  death  relieves  the  sufferer. 
In  bad  cases  the  whole  lower  jav^bone  may  be  lost,  and 
the  disease,  even  when  cured,  causes  terrible  disfigurement. 
Some  German  manufacturers  refuse  to  employ  persons 
whose  teeth  are  in  the  least  decayed,  as  they  are  more 
readily  attacked.  It  is  said  that  cleanliness,  ventilation, 
and  constant  attention  to  the  teeth  are  almost  infallible 
preventives  of  the  jaw  disease;  warkers  in  large  factories, 
whose  masters  can  and  do  spend  money  on  sanitary  ar- 
rangements, are  therefore  comparatively  safe.  But  very 
different  is  the  case  of  those  employed  in  small  factories, 
or,  as  too  often  happens,  making  matches  clandestinely  in 
their  own  homes.  They,  says  Tomlinson,  *'  are  never  free 
from  the  fumes.  Their  clothes  are  luminous  in  the  dark, 
and  in  the  daytime  white  fumes  may  be  seen  ascending 
from  them.  In  some  cases  they  eat  and  sleep  in  the  room 
where  the  matches  are  made,  and  the  materials  when  not 
in  use  are  kept  under  the  bed."  In  the  matches  made  by 
these  poor  creatures  the  phosphorus  sometimes  "forms 
four-ninths  of  the  igniting  paste,  while  in  proper  factories 
1  pound  of  phosphorus  to  20  pounds  of  the  other  ingredi- 
ents would  be  thought  excessive."  All  danger  of  disease 
is  avoided  by  substituting  red  phosphorus  for  the  common 
kind.  The  use  of  machinery  in  matchmaking  is  much  to 
be  desired,  as  lessening  the  risk  of  accident  and  disease, 
and  diminishing  the  number  of  women  and  young  persons 
employed  in  the  more  unhealthy  processes.  Machines 
have  been  invented  for  dividing  the  wood  into  blocks,  for 
cutting  splints,  round  and  square,  for  separating  the  double 
matches,  for  dipping,  and  for  cutting  and  folding  the 
wooden  boxes.  The  consumption  of  matches  is  enormous. 
95  per  cent,  of  all  the  phosphorus  made  being  employed 
in  their  manufacture.  According  to  Muspratt  over  300 
tons  of  phosphorus  are  fabricated  annually  in  Europe,  and 
as  1  pound  of  this  substance  will  make  l,Ot)0.000  matches, 
some  idea  of  the  number  manufactured  may  be  arrived  at. 
Timber  and  labor  being  very  cheap  in  Austria  and  some 
parts  of  Germany,  matches  are  there  made  in  specially 
large  quantities.  Janet  Tuckey. 

Mat^^  or  Paraguay  Tea  [Sp.  ycrfta  de  mat^ ;  mat& 
is  properly  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  prepared],  the  dried 
and  broken  leaves  and  shoots  of  I/ex  Paruf/Knt/rtiRifi  and 
several  other  species  of  Ifcx  (order  Aquifcdiacca^).  shrubs 
which  grow  in  Brazil  and  Paraguay.  The  leaves  arc  gath- 
ered in  great  quantities,  dried  by  artificial  heat,  and  stored 
away  for  several  months  to  cure.  They  are  then  sent  to 
market,  and  are  an  important  article  of  commerce.  Matfi 
is  used  in  most  parts  of  South  .Vmcrica  much  as  we  use 
tea  and  coffee,  like  which  it  abounds  in  caffeine.  It  is 
drunk  in  large  quantities  in  an  almost  boiling  state,  and 
has  the  general  properties  of  tea  and  coffee. 

Mate'lica,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Macerata, 
about  30  miles  from  the  town  of  Macerata.  This  place 
contains  interesting  works  of  art,  and  its  secret  archives 
arc  very  curious.  It  was  an  important  town  during  the 
Uoman  period,  many  vestiges  of  whicdi  still  exist,  and  it 
was  the  scene  of  much  turbulence  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
Woollen  cloths  are  now  largely  manufactured  here.  Pop. 
in  1874,  7208. 

Mate'ra  fprob.  Matcofa'],  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in 
the  ]>rovince  of  Poton/.a.  .«itu;it(Mi  in  a  plain  Hanked  by 
two  deep  valleys  and  surrounded  by  smiling  hills.  It  con- 
tains several  well-built  churches  and  a  remarkable  chapel, 
San  Pietro  Barisano,  consisting  of  three  naves,  the  whole 
excavated  in  a  single  huge  block  of  ^to^o.  This  town  suf- 
fered cruelly  from  wars  and  carlluiunkcs  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  The  present  inhabitants  are  mustly  agricultur- 
ists or  shepherds.      Pop.  in  1874,  M,312. 

Mate'rial  Cause,  in  ontology,  the  first  of  the  four 
kinds  of  causes  distinguished  by  Arietotlo  and  accepted  by 


later  iiiohipIiynieifin.H.  Ah  dnfineil  }iy  him,  tlio  iniitcriiil 
niiiMiT  <it'  II  lliiii^  in  tli<!  |ihvfiral  Ijiir-in  of  it><  (;.\iMti*rir<!  — 
imiiii-'Iy,  tlir  miiUtT  IVoiii  wliicli  il  wits  furini'il  or  <U'vcI<j|)C(I  ; 
f.  tf.  th(5  tihick  of  iiiiirhli'  tVniii  wliirli  a  htiitiK*  i»  carvotL 
Thu  iiiiitcriiil  niiiKo  of  il  tiling  in  tliiiK  piirtly,  but  not  ab- 
Wdiiili'ly.  iilciitiriil  with  thr  thin;;  il--i-IC  ((/fin  /fintf  uii  Mirh). 
In  iUi;  iu^lmwii  <-i(ci|  ii  poiti'in  ol'  ttx'  inutcriiil  ciLiiHt%  or 
bhtrk  of  inarbtu,  iniih«l  bi;  cliiiiiiiahxl  in  tmlur  t<t  arrivo  at 
tbu  Hoinblancu  of  tlio  prc-uxiHting  typu — i'.  r.  thu  llninhcd 
Mtattu). 

AIlltfTiflliNm  [l-at.  mittt'rin,  **  iiiiittrr  "].  In  ^'onfTiil, 
niatiM-iiiliMM  '\h  \\\v  iluctrinc  tliat  nuthinf^  t;\istH  Init  niuttur 
with  it.-*  Hi'iif<ihh'  prupertifM.  It  ir*  (i|i|>owr(l  to  i<tciiliHni.  tin; 
iliintriru'  thiit  iioLhini;  (-xists  hut  tniinl  with  itn  i'liiil  |iht>- 
noinoniL  ;  iin<l  it  may  hi^  <lir<tiiii;inr-hf<t  t'ri)in  hjiirituali.om, 
which  mninlains  th(!  oxiMtenfii  nt'  mintl  or  niiirit  uh  wt-il  a;* 
iiinttL^r,  niid  t'roni  dualism,  which  xcekn  to  ro-ordlnuti;  tliu 
two  a^  di.-^tinct  I'ssi-ni'i'S  in  man  iind  in  iiaturL'.  It  mi^^ht 
aJKo  Iio  iiif*tiii^uiMhi'd  from  t*nun:  kinds  of  Hi'iir^inilinrn  or 
^tunsutionllliHm,  whitdi  imply  the  Hcpuratc  Hn))stan(ui  of  thi; 
mind,  thou^jh  tliuy  dorivo  itH  ideas  tliroiiKh  the  nensos  from 
miifcrial  iinjireswionH.  In  it«  extreme  form  it  would  re- 
Holve  all  Hpiiitual  beinfcn  and  (jhononiena  intrt  mere  illu- 
HiMiis,  or  explain  them  as  refined  material  miinifustations. 
Itij^htly  to  iipprceiiite  it  as  a  philosophieal  ilctctrine  wo 
must  brielly  trace  its  liistory  and  modern  phases,  tho 
jiniblems  it  has  raised,  and  the  terms  of  their  sedation. 

Mati'rialism.  says  its  latest  and  best  hi>itoriiin,  Lan|;e,  i** 
''IIS  fild  as  philosophy,  but  not  older."  Il  i-r)ul«l  not  arise 
until  men  be^an  to  reHeet  upon  the  spirituali,-tic  religions 
whieb  evcrywhpre  ])revailed,  au'l  it  wouhl  then  I»e  amonf; 
tho  first  attempts  to  explain  their  seeming  ineonnisteney 
with  natural  jihencuuena,  an*!  construi-t  in  their  place  a 
|mrely  rational  theory  of  tlie  w«irld  and  of  (be  nature  and 
destiny  of  man.  tlreeian  materialism  led  the  way.  \\'hile 
the  systems  of  tho  Orient — unless  the  Chinese  be  exccptc<l 
— eontinued  to  bo  dualistie,  and  even  largely  idealistic  in 
their  tencU-ney,  tho  (Ireek  pbilosojihers,  Ijeucippns.  iH-moe- 
ritus,  and  Kpienrus,  speculating  upim  tlie  ori|;in  of  tiie  nni- 
verKe,  posited  an  infinite  number  of  atoms  or  relined  par- 
ticles of  matter  combining  and  recombininj;  in  mathenuit- 
ieal  proportions  throu;^hout  space  antl  time,  until,  after 
ondloss  trials,  all  oxistin;;  thinj;s  have  been  produced.  In 
these  systems  not  only  were  solid  objects,  plants  and  ani- 
mals, rej^ardoil  iis  mere  masses  of  compounded  atoms,  but 
also  tho  souls  of  men,  wliieh  were  supposed  to  consist  of 
othoreal  and  luminous  particles  diffused  like  air  or  light 
throuj^h  tlie  body,  and  dispersed  with  it  at  death  ;  and 
even  the  f^ods  themselves  were  fancied  as  atiunie  beings  or 
dream-liko  images  in  human  form,  ilwelling  in  the  inter- 
spaces between  the  worlds  in  happy  iiidiirerence  to  tho 
course  of  nature  and  tho  affairs  of  mortals.  Koman  ma- 
terialism followed  as  little  more  than  a  reproduction  of  tho 
(Jreeian.  and  had  its  cliief  representative  in  Lucretius, 
who  expounded  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  in  a  majestic 
philosophical  poem,  On  the  Nature  of  Tliiiufn.  Traces  of  , 
Kpieureanism  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Hor- 
ace, Virgil,  and  other  men  of  letters,  but  it  did  not  main-  | 
tain  at  Homo  tho  high  etliical  character  which  it  had  ' 
claimed  among  the  (irccks,  having  been  so  bitterly  as-  ' 
sailed  by  the  Stoic  pliihisophers  that  the  very  name  has  I 
since  remained  a  synonym  fi)r  sensual  jilcasure.  I 

Italian  materialism  rose  with  the  classical  revival  as  a 
mock  compromise  between  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  and 
tho  speculations  of  tho  Alexandrian  school  of  Aristotle. 
The  leader  of  the  movement.  I'omponatiiis,  until  silenced 
by  a  decree  of  tho  Lateran  Council,  hehl  the  mortality  of 
the  soul,  tho  necessity  of  the  will,  and  the  embodiment  of 
(Jod  in  nature.  And  subsequently  the  systems  of  Doihoo- 
ritus  and  Epicurus  were  partially  revived  by  Telesius, 
Oampanella,  and  Magncnus.  and  at  length  fully  sanctioned 
by  IVter  Gassendi,  a  French  e  •■Icsiastic,  whoso  learned 
defence  of  Epicureanism  as  consistent  with  Christianity 
has  caused  him  to  be  styled  the  father  of  modern  mate- 
rialism. 

English  materialism  at  tho  same  time  was  opening 
new  paths  with  greater  boldness  and  freedom.  Thomas 
Hobbes.  in  a  work  well  named  Leviathan,  described  the 
soul  as  a  corporeiil  substance  receiving  ideas  as  material 
images,  the  state  as  an  incarnation  of  absolnte  power,  and 
(lod  himself  as  but  a  name  f(u-  the  incomprehensiblo  om- 
nipoteneo  of  nature,  lie  was  followed  by  Locke,  sowing 
tho  seeds  of  a  sensual  materialism,  not  only  by  deducing 
all  ideas  from  sensation  through  retleetion.  but  by  suggest- 
ing thnt  reflection  itself  might  be  a  property  of  matter. 
And  upon  this  system  the  free-thinkers  Lnyton.  Coward. 
and  Collins  espoused  anew  the  materiality  and  mortality 
of  tho  soul  and  the  mechanical  necessity  of  the  will,  while 
move  devout  philosophers,  such  as  Doilwcll.  Hartley,  and 
Priestley,  sought  to  reconcile  the  same  views  with  the  Chris- 
tian faith. 


French  matiTialiHin  grew  out  of  the  previoun  fyt^Uiti" 
umlcr  the  rombini'd  inlluiMicf  of  (iaxfcndi  and  Locke.  The 
Ahbi'  CoiitliltiKf,  iiH  adii4i:i)di;  of  the  lulti-r,  illiiNlntted  the 
procoKM  of  transforming  feriMution'4  into  ideii«  hy  an  im- 
aginary liMmiin  being  eneitKcd  in  miirhle  and  allowed  to 
aefjuirc  HuceeHHividy  tin*  diflVri'iit  HenncM  an<l  eomhine  ibf-ir 
impreiKirrnH  by  lut^  of  allcniion.  memory,  and  jiidgnnnl. 
It  would  Hoein  lo  have  be<ii  but  a  Hlep  farther  for  La  .Mel- 
trie,  in  hiH  tr<;atifeN  On  M'tn  n  Mnrhiuf  nnd  Mnn  a  lUnut, 
to  retluec  the  mind  to  a  mere  iieriKhuhle  meehiiniKm  or  or 
gaiiifui.  And  at  length  the  Haron  d'llolbiurh,  in  \\\n  .S'i/«- 
fm  t,f  Xutiirc,  hrotit^ht  materifiliMm  to  tin-  climax  of  iiii- 
jdety,  as  well  as  fenKuiilily,  hy  not  only  denying  the  ex- 
istence of  minri,  freedom,  and  iuimortality,  and  maintain- 
ing the  eternity  of  matter,  the  indeMtruetibilily  of  force, 
the  immutability  of  physical  law,  but  by  HMHuJIing  virtue, 
religion,  and  (tod  as  mere  Huporf<titiouH  JlctionH. 

(ii'rman  materialism  has  fin'*e  followed  under  a  reaction- 
ary impul^'^•  against  the  hrng-previiiling  ideali^m.  Seho- 
Iicnbauer  bad  already  Hubr'tiluted  h'lH  Cniveri^iil  Will  or 
'orco  for  tho  Abs(du(e  Heascm  rd  Hegel;  Keuerbach  had 
resolved  his  ideas  into  jdiosphates;  and  it  ha«  only  re- 
miiined  for  jMoleschott.  \  ogt,  nnd  liiichner.  in  the  li^ht  of 
tht'Mc  Hpcciiltitiony.  to  revive  the  materialism  of  La  Mettrie 
nnd  I>'llcdbach  with  illustrations  drawn  from  recent  phys- 
ical research. 

It  is  evident  from  thitt  glirapBO  of  tho  history  of  mate- 
rialism thnt  numerous  rpicstionH  have  arisen  from  time  to 
time  tlir<Mit;h  it- conflicts  with  oppr)sing  doctrines,  and  il 
will  be  found  that  the-e  (juestions  have  at  length  been 
brought  to  definite  issucH  in  our  day  as  if  for  final  settle- 
ment. A  preliminary  question  is  the  essential  nature  of 
matter.  The  idealist,  distinguishing  between  matter  in 
itself  anri  as  it  appi-ars  to  us,  begins  by  referring  certain 
of  its  j)roperties.  such  as  light  and  soinxL  to  the  percipient 
subject  as  without  objective  reality:  then  adds  to  these  the 
oth(;r  m<»re  metaphysical  properties  of  extension,  impene- 
trability, figure,  even  sj)ace  an«l  time;  and  thus  ends  by 
resolving  all  matter  into  miinl.  But  the  materialiht.  re- 
versing the  process,  starts  with  the  idea  of  matter  as  an 
external  independent  something  which  he  divides  into  in- 
visible atoms,  distributes  through  space  and  time,  endows 
with  motion,  life,  even  sensatir)n  and  thought,  until  at 
length  he  bus  rescdved  mind  itself  into  mere  matter.  Such 
extremes  were  reached  in  the  opposite  systems  of  licrkclcy 
ftn<l  H'llolbach. 

The  next  question  is  tho  connection  of  matter  with 
force,  or  materialism  as  opposed  to  dynamism.  Newton. 
though  an  at(miist,  could  <»niy  conceive  of  force  ns  an  ex- 
pression of  mind,  of  some  voluntary  agent  imparting  it  to 
the  ultimate  atoms  of  matter  in  the  form  of  attraction, 
repulsion,  and  other  properties;  Leibnitz  regarded  the 
atoms  thetpselves  as  intrinsically  active  substances  termed 
monads;  and  Boscovich,  in  his  dynamic  theory,  treated 
them  as  mere  metaphysical  points  or  centres  of  attraction 
and  repulsion,  thus  virtually  resolving  all  matter  into  force. 
Itut  the  moilcrn  materialists,  Moleschott  and  liiichner, 
seem  to  have  reverted  to  the  atomic  theory  of  T,eueippup. 
maintaining  the  properties  of  attraction,  repulsion,  affinity 
to  he  inseparable  from  the  particles  which  manifest  them, 
and  even  inconceivable  without  them:  thus  apjiarently 
resolving  all  force  into  matter.  It  is  their  maxim,  "No 
matter  without  force;  no  force  without  matter." 

Another  consequent  question  is  the  connection  of  matter 
with  life,  or  materialism  as  opposed  to  vitalism.  In  the 
early  speculations  upon  organized  beings  there  was  always 
supposed  some  immaterial  principle  or  cause  of  life,  such  as 
thcpsi/chc  of  Pythagoras,  the  (trrhirufi  of  Paracelsus,  and  the 
auiwn  of  Stahl.  who  went  so  far  as  to  imagine  that  it  uncon- 
sciously moulds  the  bofly  and  presides  over  all  its  functions. 
IJerthc/.  termed  it  the  vital  principle  or  force,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  (diysical  antl  chemical  forces  which  gov- 
ern inorganic  matter,  and  IJichat  lodged  it  in  the  animal 
tissues  under  the  name  of  the  vital  properties.  But  since 
Dufton  vainly  endeavored  to  distinguish  between  organic 
and  inorganic  molecules,  the  course  of  materialistic  spec- 
ulation has  tended  to  obliterate  the  distinction  between 
living  and  dead  matter  by  referring  one  vegetal  and 
animal  process  after  another  to  purely  physical  nnd  chem- 
ical laws.  Prof.  Huxley  has  lately  maintained  that  "pro- 
toplasm," the  original  organic  matter  of  all  living  beings. 
is  composed  of  the  same  atoms  as  ordinary  lifeless  matter, 
and  dilTers  from  it  only  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
aggregated;  so  that  there  is  no  more  rea-ion  for  explaining 
vitjil  phenomena  by  a  supposed  principle  of  vitality  than 
to  speak  of  aquosity  as  the  cause  of  water. 

A  still  more  important  question  is  the  connection  of 
matter  with  thought,  with  mind,  nnd  with  will,  or  mate- 
rialism ns  opposed  to  spiritualism.  The  soul  was  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  body  by  Descartes  as  a  thinking 
substance;  by  Leibnitz  as  a  conscious  monad:  and  more 
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recently  by  Herbai-t,  Bcncko,  and  Lotzc  as  a  spaceless 
essence,  spiritual  atom,  or  force  endowed  with  the  im- 
material properties  of  thought,  free-will,  and  immortality. 
The  opposite  school,  however,  since  Locko  suggested  the 
possibility  of  cogitative  matter,  has  been  steadily  under- 
mining this  fundamental  distinction,  and  reducing  the 
mental  faculties  to  physical  functions  and  processes.  Carl 
Vo<^t,  even  more  grossly  than  Cabanis,  has  described  the 
brain  as  an  organ  secreting  thought ;  Maudsley  has  de- 
fined the  mind  scientifically  as  an  exalted  natural  force 
developed  from  the  other  chemical  forces  of  the  body  :  and 
JIuschke  has  likened  the  relation  between  thought  and  the 
molecular  movements  of  the  brain  to  that  between  color 
and  the  vibrations  of  ether.  Others  have  pushed  such 
views  to  their  moral  consequences  by  merging  the  will  in 
mere  animal  automatism,  and  declaring  the  only  immor- 
tality to  be  that  of  the  disintegrated  body  whose  atoms 
may  chance  to  enter  future  generations  of  men. 

AH  these  questions  have  at  length  been  brought  together 
under  the  modern  hypothesis  of  evolution,  thus  opposing 
materialism  to  theism  or  du.alism.  In  the  early  cosmog- 
onies, both  heathen  and  Christian,  some  immaterial  prin- 
ciple or  Intelligent  First  Cause  was  supposed  to  have 
moulded  and  fashioned  chaotic  matter  into  worlds,  and 
gradually  produced  plants,  animals,  and  man  by  specific 
acts  of  creation,  with  definite  forethought  and  design.  Of 
late,  however,  this  dualistic  conception  of  (iod  and  the 
■world  as  distinct  existences,  the  former  creating  the  latter, 
has  been  disappearing  before  a  system  of  materialistic 
monism  which  would  derive  the  universe  from  matter 
,alone  as  the  sole  original  substa.nce,  without  the  agency 
of  any  mind  or  intelligent  purpose.  Biichncr  has  revived 
the  doctrines  of  Deraocritus  and  D'llolbach  in  their  bald- 
est form,  maintaining  the  absolute  eternity,  infinity,  and 
indestructibility  of  matter  as  the  only  real  existence.  Her- 
bert Spencer,  after  re]>resenting  a  Creator  as  utterly  in- 
conceivable and  unknowable,  has  proceeded  to  unfold  the 
whole  knowable  universe  out  of  mere  persistent  force,  act- 
ing under  laws,  from  the  primitive  nebula  up  to  the  high- 
est forms  of  human  society.  Prof.  Huxley  suggests  that 
the  existing  world  once  lay  potentially  in  the  cosmic 
vapor,  so  that  the  jiresent  state  of  the  fauna  of  (Ireat 
Britain  might  have  been  predicted  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  primitive  forces  .and  molecules.  And  Dr.  Tyndall  has 
lately  startled  religious  as  well  as  scientific  circles  by  pro- 
claiming from  the  presidential  chair  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation that  he  discovers  in  the  original  matter  of  the 
world  the  promise  and  potency  of  every  (quality  of  life. 
While  some  advocates  of  the  new  scientific  materialism,  as 
the  last  named,  take  an  indifferent  position  in  reference  to 
theism,  others  are  pressing  it  to  the  most  atheistic  and  ir- 
religious consequences. 

For  a  full  discussion  of  these  dilferent  questions  the  reader 
must  be  referreil  to  the  opposing  authors  that  have  been 
named.  It  will  be  enough  in  this  place  to  state  the  gen- 
eral principle  a])plicable  to  them  all — that  while  material- 
ism has  never  adequately  explained  the  phenomena  of  life, 
intelligence,  and  ereuticm,  s]»iritualism  aff"ords  a  consistent 
account  of  the  material  world  and  retains  any  elements  of 
truth  involved  in  the  other  system,  as  may  be  shown  by 
the  fact  that  nearly  every  materialistic  school  has  had  its 
Christian  advocates  endeavoring  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
spiritual  do(!trincs  of  Holy  .^cri]iture.  It  should  also  be 
observed  that  ethical  as  distinguished  from  scientific  ma- 
terialism, or  sensualism,  has  usually  flourished  in  corrupt 
states  of  society  as  both  a  cause  and  consequence  of  decay- 
ing civilization,  while  spiritualism  has  generally  exercised  a 
refining  and  ennobling  influence,  and  ilone  good  service  in 
the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion.  (Consult  the  valuable 
work  of  Prof.  .\.  T,angc,  ///«(.,)-i/  o/'  ytntm'niism ;  and 
compare  Biichner,  Mntinr  iiiid  F<irri'  ;  Paul  .Janet,  /decent 
Mnteyinlimn  ;  Maudsley,  I'lii/uinliii/ii  iiiiil.  I'lilhulnijii  nf  Mind; 
Leacock,  Mliul  niul  /trnin;  Huxley,  Lnif  SrrtuoiiH;  Lionel 
Beale,  PrntnjduHin.  or  Malh  r  nit'l  Li'/r  ;  and  the  contro- 
versial literature  called  forth  by  Prof,  Tyndall's  Addrcm 
to  Iflf;  lirilixh  AHHOciatinn  (it  liclfagt.)         C.  W.  SlIiRLns. 

Materials,  Strength  of.    See  Stkengto  op  Mate- 

lUAI.S. 

Mate'ria  Med'ica  [Lat.],  a  phrase  used  to  designate 
the  substances  used  in  the  ju-actice  of  medicine.  But  as 
the  art  of  the  physicrian  embraces  the  scientific  use  of  ar- 
ticles in  common  vogue,  as  food  and  drink,  and  of  moral 
and  hygienic  influences,  fidly  as  much  as  of  drugs,  it  is 
plain  that  the  term  umtrn'"  mrdu-a  cannot  be  used  to  des- 
ignate a  ih'finite  group  of  substances,  but  is  simply  a  con- 
venient phrase  by  whi(di  to  refer  to  tlie  weapons  of  the 
physician  in  general.  So  far  as  drugs  arc  ciuu'crned,  they 
arc  derived  principally  from  mineral  au'l  vegetabh;  sources, 
though  some  few  arc  of  animal  origin.  They  arc  commonly 
classified  according  to  their  cfl"ccts  on  liic  animal  system 


in  health  or  disease.  But  inasmuch  as  the  majority  pro- 
duce an  effect  more  or  less  complex,  as  these  combina- 
tions of  efl'ccts  are  almost  endless,  and  as  even  with  the 
same  drug  the  effect  varies  with  varying  circumstances  of 
dose  or  state  of  the  patient,  it  follows  that  an  accurate 
division  of  medicines  into  groups  on  the  basis  of  their 
effects  on  the  living  organism  is  simply  impossible.  Such 
terms  as  irritant,  anodyne,  astringent,  etc.  must  therefore 
be  taken  as  defining  simply  a  kind  of  effect,  not  as  desig- 
nating a  distinct  grcuip  of  medicines.  The  meaning  of  these 
various  terms  and  the  uses  of  each  drug  will  be  found  de- 
scribed under  the  individual  headings.  EnwAnn  Ci'rtis. 

Mathemat'ics  [Gr.  ^l(l9>|^laTll<^].  the  science  that  treats 
of  the  projiertics  and  relations  of  quantities.  It  is  based 
on  a  few  simple  and  universally  admittcil  propositions, 
from  which,  as  premises,  the  whole  system  is  built  up  by  a 
chain  of  rigid  logical  arguments.  The  science  of  mathe- 
matics is  naturally  divided  into  three  branches:  I.  arith- 
metic; II.  geometry  ;  and  III.  analysis. 

I.  Arithmetic  is  that  branch  which  treats  of  the  relation 
of  numbers  expressed  by  the  aid  of  figures  and  combina- 
tions of  figures.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  Jirst 
part  treats  of  the  methods  of  expressing  numbers  by  the 
aid  of  figures,  together  with  the  fundamental  operations 
that  may  be  performed  on  them.  It  embraces  notation  and 
numeration,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division, 
raising  numbers  to  powers,  and  extracting  their  roots, 
whether  the  units  of  the  numbers  are  entire  or  fractional. 
It  also  treats  of  the  transformation  of  numbers  from  one 
scale  to  another.  The  second  part  explains  the  methods  of 
applying  these  jirinciples  to  the  practical  wants  of  life. 
This  part  embraces  the  rule  of  three  or  ]iro])ortion,  per- 
centage, practice,  and  a  variety  of  other  rules  and  applica- 
tions. 

II.  Gcomeliy  is  that  branch  which  treats  of  the  proper- 
ties and  relations  of  geometrical  magnitudes — that  is.  of 
lines,  surfaces,  and  volumes — to  which  may  be  added  angles. 
In  this  branch  we  reason  directly  u]u>n  the  magnitudes 
themselves,  or  upon  their  pictorial  representations.  Geom- 
etry is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  frxt  part  is  called  e!e- 
mcntar;/  geometry;  it  treats  of  those  magnitudes  whose 
elements  arc  the  right  line  and  the  circle.  This  part  em- 
braces all  propositions  relating  to  figures  bounded  by 
straight  lines,  circles  or  portions  of  circles,  together  with 
the  surfaces  of  the  sphere,  cylinder,  and  cone.  It  also 
treats  of  all  volumes  bounded  by  plane  surfaces,  as  well  as 
of  the  volumes  of  the  three  round  bodies,  the  sphere,  the 
cylinder,  and  the  cone.  An  immediate  application  of  this 
part  of  geometry  is  to  trigonometry,  wdiich  considers  the 
relations  between  the  sides  and  angles  of  triangles,  and 
also  the  properties  and  relations  of  the  circular  functions. 
Elementary  geometry  embraces  the  solution  and  construc- 
tion of  all  geometrical  problems  which  can  be  efi'ected  by 
the  rule  and  ciuupass — that  is.  by  the  straight  line  and 
circle  alone.  The  srcnnd  ]iart  is  called  Inijhcr  geometry; 
it  embraces  all  propositions  relating  to  magnitudes  whose 
elements  are  more  complex  than  the  straight  line  and  circle, 
such  as  the  conic  sections  and  curves  of  a  higher  order, 
with  the  corresjionding  surfaces  and  vfdumes.  It  includes 
the  higher  investigations  of  the  ancient  geometers,  of  which 
class  are  the  famous  iso])erimetrical  problems  from  which 
originated  the  modern  branch  tyf  cntrii/nt  of  rarintionn.  It 
also  includes  the  noted  ]irol)lems  of  the  duplication  of  the 
cube,  the  trisection  of  an  angle,  and  the  insertion  of  two 
geometrical  means  between  two  given  lines.  This  part  of 
geometry  has  been  vastly  extended  by  the  modern  re- 
searches of  Monge.  Carnot.  Chasles.  and  others.  An  im- 
mediate aiqilication  of  this  )iart  of  geometry  is  to  the 
solution  of  ge»unelrical  ]iroI>lcnis  requiring  the  aid  of  other 
instruments  (ban  the  rule  and  ctnupass.  Among  the  ap- 
plications of  both  ])arts  of  geometry,  are  descriptive 
geometry  and  its  cognate  branches.  Descriptive  geom- 
etry undertakes  (he  graphical  solution  of  all  problems 
involviitg  the  three  dimensions  of  space.  In  this  branch 
of  ap]ilied  geometry  lines  arc  given  by  their  projections 
on  two  rectangular  ]dancs  of  reference  (called  planes  of 
projection),  )ilanes  are  given  by  their  intersections  with 
these  planes,  and  surfaces  are  given  by  the  |irojections  of 
their  characteristic  eUMucnts.  l)cscri|ilive  geomelry  em- 
braces within  its  scope  the  solution  of  all  problems  in 
shades  and  shadows,  jierspective,  spherical  projections, 
and  stonecutting,  together  with  many  other  problems  in  en- 
gineering anil  architecture.  In  many  of  its  uses — as,  for 
example,  in  |ierspcctive  and  spherical  projections— but 
one  plane  of  projection  is  employed, 

III.  Anrih/Hii'is  that  part  of  mathemntics  in  which  the 
quantities  considered  arc  represented  by  letters  and  other 
symlxds,  and  in  which  the  cqierations  to  be  )ierforiiied  arc 
indicated  by  conventional  signs,  .Analysis  is  usually  di- 
vided into  throe  parts — algebra,  analytical  geometry,  and 
calculus,      (1)   Algebra  invostigatoa  tho  properties   and 
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roliition8  of  nuinborH  tinalytioally ;  it  miiy  bo  divided  int4j 
fftiiinit'iri/  and  lii^iitT  or  tvHnHfriiilrntiil  \i\^vihrii.  ICfrnifiit- 
tin/  iilj^cbni  t\\iiliiiMH  th«  iitiliiru  and  uhc  iif  tbo  fyinbulrt 
ciri|jl(i,V(*d,  and  Icmdu's  tlio  ini-thoil  of  iiitiT|iti'tinj;  rc«iiltM. 
It  iilfit  lirittM  rd'  what,  am  milli'd  tlif  mffimni/  itf/rntfiiiiiH 
uf  tit^<d)ra  — that  ir^,  uddilinii,  f<nl>ti'ai-tioii,  tiiii]li|dicatioii, 
divlHiiin,  raiHin^  to  powoin  dniolfd  by  ctiiiHtaiii  ux|ioim'm(h, 
and  uxIriuMinj^  niotn  indicat*-d  by  i-tmwhint  indirrH.  It  ali*o 
iiivttHlij^atCK  \\w  [irn|K'iiii'H  and  nii-r!i<)i|,-<  of  KuliHinn  <if  al 
Ri-braic  C(niati(tMs  — ibiit  in.  iMiinit  inns  in  wbiidi  tilt-  rtdalionM 
btitwuiMi  (no  known  and  nnUnown  'pnintitien  are  L-xprt-nhed 
by  t,lui  onlinary  opcrationH  id'  iiljjidjra.  Ti-ftutirfitiif.ntul 
al^tdtra  IrtMitH  of  <{aantiru*H  that  cannot  bu  ttxprcHHcd  (in 
a  finito  nnnibiT  of  terms)  \ty  thi;  ordinary  oporatioiiH  of 
al^^i'bru  :  kmi-Ii  ijimnlilirt  am  calli-d  IranHct-ndi-ntal.  It  alno 
troatH  of  tninscciiilciital  (MjnationH,  under  whiirb  bead  are 
onilirat^ud  lo^aritliintr,  ivvitoncntial,  itntt  liifconoiniitrie  for- 
iiiuiaK,  and  wiM-ios  uC  all  kindrf.  (2)  Aintliflirttl  fftomrfri/  i« 
that  briimdi  of  anaIy?*iH  wliich  ban  for  itn  objt'<'t  the  ana- 
lytical in V  i>Hti};at  11)11  (if  tlio  |iro|iL>rtii!K  itnd  rulationH  <d' 
^uornutriral  nia;;niluik-s.  In  tliin  branch  of  aiiaiyrtitf  tliu 
point?*  of  thu  lini'f*  ami  mirtiuicH  cunsidurcd  aro  ruforrod  to. 
iIximI  objui'tK  by  "u-anM  id"  tdnni'ntu  called  rD-ttn/hnttr^  ,-  the 
relation  between  the  ro-ordinalejt  of  etieh  point  in  then  ex- 
pressed by  one  or  more  eijUiitions,  whieh  are  termed  erjua- 
tions  of  tlie  ma;;nitndu:  and  finally,  the  properties  and 
rolationM  ol'  tlio  mai;nitndes  are  determined  by  diMeusHinj; 
those  cijuatioiiH.  Aniilyliea!  ;;eumetry  may  be  eitlier  tle- 
tei'ininati;  or  indeterniiniite.  /Jr/vrmiunte  f/romrfr}/  is  that 
bnineli  in  wliiidi  the  (^onditionH  of  tho  given  problem  limit 
the  number  id'  Hidutions;  in  this  ease  there  are  aw  many 
independent  ecpnitions  as  there  aro  unknown  quantiticM. 
/ii</<  tmiiliirtln  tjfiiini  tri/  treats  of  the  ;;eneral  jiropertieH  and 
relations  of  lines  anil  surfaces  ;  in  tliis  case  there  aro  fewer 
equations  than  unknown  quantities.  Tho  equations  of 
magnitudes  may  be  aij^ehraie,  or  transoendental.  and  there 
aro  consequently  two  e<irresponflin;C  divisions  of  the  sub- 
ject. Tho  first  ilivision  treats  ot  all  lines  and  surfaces  of 
tbo  first,  second,  an<l  higher  orders.  The  second  division 
treats  of  transccmlental  lines,  such  as  the  cycloid  loga- 
rithmic curve,  exponential  curve,  curve  of  sines,  etc.,  to- 
gether with  the  eorrespon<Ung  surfaces.  Most  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  analytical  geometry  aro  facilitated  by  the  use  of 
tho  principles  of  the  ditforentia!  and  integral  calculus,  (3) 
Tho  calculus  treats  of  relations  of  functions  and  of  their 
biws  of  variation.     It  is  divided  into  three  general  parts — 

(Uffrrcnlittl  i-itlvnhtu,  intrrjrtd  rifh-tdua,  and  the  vntcKiuH  ttf 
rifn'ittions.  I.  'VUo  (IiJ}'i  rnilntl  rf(ft:uln»  explains  the  rela- 
tions that  exist  between  given  functions  and  certain  other 
functions  tliat  may  be  derived  from  them,  called  derived 
/iiiu-tit)iis  or  dijfrrriitidl  vn(\j)ir!cntH.  It  treats  of  tho  prop- 
erties of  these  differential  coefficients,  and  of  the  methods 
of  applying  them  in  the  higher  branches  of  analytical 
geometry,  and  in  those  branches  called  mixed  mathemat- 
ics, such  as  mechanics,  optics,  astronomy,  and  tho  like.  2. 
Tho  iuttijral  mlvuhtn  is  tl\e  inverse  of  the  difierential  cal- 
culus. It  explains  the  methods  of  passing  from  a  ditTeren- 
tial  coefficient  back  to  the  function  from  which  it  may  have 
been  derived;  it  also  explains  the  methods  of  applying  the 
principles  of  integration  to  the  investigations  of  higher 
geometry  and  physical  science.  We  are  (d'ten  able  to  find 
the  differential  coefficient  of  a  function  without  knowing 
the  form  of  the  function;  in  such  cases  the  integral  calcu- 
lus cniiblcs  us  to  find  the  function  itself.  In  this  manner 
we  may  sometimes  deduce  important  mathematical  and 
physical  laws.  3.  Tho  cnlcu/iis  of  van'ntitniSy  which  is 
usually  regarded  as  the  highest  branch  of  mathematics, 
treats  of  the  laws  of  variation  of  the  forms  of  functions. 
Its  principal  object  is  to  solve  certain  problems  in  maxima 
anti  minima  which  cannot  bo  solved  by  the  ordinary  meth- 
o<is  of  the  differential  calculus.  As  an  example,  we  may 
instance  the  problem  of  the  hrnrhi/tttocrunc,  a  problem  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  find  the  curve  alcmg  which  a  heavy 
body  must  move  from  one  point  to  a  lower  one.  not  in  the 
same  vertic:il,  in  order  that  the  lime  of  descent  may  be  tho 
least  possible.  By  means  of  the  calculus  of  variations  this 
curve  is  .shown  to  be  the  are  of  an  inverted  cycloid.  This 
branch  of  the  calculus  was  used,  in  an  imperfect  form,  by 
Legeiidrc.  Kuler.  and  otiier  mathematicians,  but  it  owes  its 
complete  tlevelopment  to  Lagrange,  who  gave  it  the  gen- 
eral form  under  which  it  is  now  employed.  Lagrange  ap- 
plied the  method  of  variations  to  physical  investigation, 
making  it  the  basis  of  a  complete  system  of  rational  nie- 
obani.-s.      (See  ('Ai.ri'n-s.) 

It  will  bo  noted  that  every  principal  branch  of  mathe- 
matics enumerated  in  this  brief  sketch  consists  of  two 
parts.  The  first  part  has  for  its  object  to  investigate  the 
principles  peeuHar  to  that  branch,  and  the  second  part 
shows  how  to  apply  these  principles  to  science  and  the  arts. 
The  first  part  ot  each  liranch,  as  thus  pointed  out,  belongs 
to  the  field  uf  pure  mathematics,  and  the  second  part  may 


bo  tvrmod  applied  or   mixed   (nnthcmiiliofi.     Tho  former 

Itarlrt  make  up  the  mritiut  of  inathemHtic):  the  latter  muy 
>e  uMn»'idere(l  \\.n  forming  (be  nrt  of  mtitbeiiiiitieft.  The 
mlviitu-  (if  nnilhciiMilieH  litriiiN  an  important  element  of  a 
liberal  edur-atlon.  It  iin)>renKe«<  the  mind  with  rtear  idcax ; 
it  cultivates  liabitH  of  dorr  direriiiiinalion :  it  develops  (ho 
powers  uf  nliMtriurtifMi  and  generalisation;  it  eultiviitoM  and 
expandn  the  reasoning  powern.  The  iipplientionN  of  uiutbe- 
nialif's  aiil  in  the  difr-overy  of  new  IrutliH  in  i-cifn'e,  and 
contriiiule  vat-tly  to  the  progrcHs  of  every  branch  of  art 
and  manufacture.  'J'he  mason  eoinpulert  the  quantity  of 
his  nniterial  by  the  principlcH  of  geometry  and  the  niloH 
of  arithmetic  ;  the  carpenter  framcH  hiH  building  and  ad- 
justs \\n  parts  by  the  rules  of  praetiiral  gtrometry  ;  llie  mill- 
wright <-omputes  the  pressure  of  ibe  wat4-r  and  Hieum,  and 
adjusts  all  the  parts  rd'  bis  machinery  by  rulcM  evolved 
from  analytical  formulas ;  in  fine,  every  workshop  and 
manufactory  is  an  embodiment  by  intelligent  labor  of  some 
of  the  niore  diflieult  investigationn  of  mulhematicul  rtciencc. 

w.  (i.  Pk<  K. 
Mathematical  MachineH.    tScc  Calclxati.no  Ma- 

cniNi:s. 

Math'or  (Cotton),  D.  I)..  V.  U.  S.,  son  of  Increase 
Mather  and  grandson  of  John  tJotton,  b.  at  Iloston,  Mass., 
Feb.  12,  ililKt;  was  trained  by  K;cekiel  Cbeever,  anri  grad- 
uatc'l  at  llarvarrl  Crdlege  in  HJ7H;  became  a  teacher,  and 
in  HiSl  was  onlained  his  father's  colleague  over  the  North 
churidi,  Hoston,  having  by  persistent  effort  overcome  an 
impediment  in  his  speech;  labored  with  great  zeal  as  a 
pastor,  endeavoring  also  to  establish  the  ascendency  of  tho 
churches  and  ministry  in  civil  aflairs,  and  in  the  nutting 
do\vn  of  witchcraft  by  legal  sentences,  a  work  in  which  he 
actively  engaged.  Author  <d'  Mmunahlp.  I'ntridmiti,  rr~ 
httiiuj  to  Witchrruft  (lOH'J),  WomUm  „/  th*^  [nviniblc  World 
(lftil2),  Enmyn  tn  Do  Good  (I7II>),  Mnyunlin  Vhrint!  Ameri- 
rami  (London,  1702).  a  very  quaint  an<l  curious  book,  full 
of  learning,  piety,  and  prejudice:  and  other  works,  large 
and  small,  numbering  :i><2,  not  reckoning  bis  great  /ffm,. 
(rutifftia  of  the  SavrcU  Srriptifrev  and  other  unpublished 
writings.  lie  was  made  D.  I>.  in  1710  by  the  L  niversity 
of  (ilasgow,  and  F.  R.  S.  in  Kl.'i.  Mather,  with  all  the 
faults  of  his  early  years,  was  a  man  of  great  excellence  of 
character.  Jle  labored  zealously  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
for  mariners,  slaves,  criminals,  and  Indians.  His  cruelty 
and  credulity  were  the  faults  of  his  age,  while  his  philan- 
thrcqiv  was  far  more  rare  in  that  age  than  in  the  present. 
I),  atlioston  Feb.  l.'i,  1728. 

Mather  (Imukask),  \).  D.,  b.  at  Dorchester,  Mass., 
June  21,  Uiiiy,  son  of  Uiehard  Mather;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard lGoO,and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  16JS;  preached 
in  Knglan<l  and  America;  was  ordained  over  the  North 
church.  Hoston.  in  UJIJ4  :  was  president  of  Harvard  Col- 
logo  l(iS5-1701  ;  receive<l  (1(^112)  the  fir.st  doctorate  in  di- 
vinity conferred  in  English-speaking  .Ajncrica;  procured 
in  England  {lt)'.»2)  a  new  charter  f()r  Massachusetts,  whieh 
conferred  upon  himself  the  power  of  naming  the  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  and  council :  opposed  the  severe  pun- 
ishment of  witches:  author  of  92  publications,  large  and 
small,  of  whieh  one  of  tho  most  noteworthy  is  An  JC^»n>/ 
fur  the  liciitrdiuff  of  niuHtrioHH  /Voi-iWractw  f  16S4  ;  repub- 
lished London.  ISj'ti).     D.  at  Boston  Aug.  23,  1723. 

Mather  (Mosks),  D.  D..  b.  at  Lyme,  Conn..  Feb.  23, 
1710;  graduatctl  at  Yale  College  1739;  was  minister  of 
tho  Congregational  church  at  Daricn.  Conn.,  sixty-two 
years;  author  of  two  theological  treatises,  and  twice  im- 
prisoned in  New  York  as  a  patriot  during  tho  Revolution. 
D.  at  Darien,  Conn.,  l^cpt.  21.  ISOfi. 

Mather  (  Ru  nAitnl.  b.  at  Lowton.  Lancashire.  England, 
in  I'l'.MJ;  studied  at  Oxford  ;  became  parish  minister  of  Tox- 
teth.  Lancashire:  was  .^ileneed  in  1034  for  non-conformity  ; 
went  to  Now  England  in  1635  ;  was  minister  of  Dorchester, 
^lass.,  163f)-69  ;  did  much  to  settle  church  discipline,  and 
was  an  able  writer.  D.  at  Dorchester  Apr.  22.  1*j(j9. — Three 
of  his  sons,  Samiei..  Incrkask.  ami  Nathaniel,  became 
noted  divines.  The  latter,  b.  Mar.  20,  lt»30,  preached  many 
years  in  England  and  Holland;  was  a  learned  author;  and 
d.  at  London  July  2t..  11)97. 

Mather  (Pami-kl).  b.  in  Toxteth.  England.  May  13. 
Ifi2t):  graduated  at  Harvard  D»43 :  preached  at  Rowley 
and  Boston,  and  at  Oxford  and  Dublin,  where  ho  became 
senior  fellow  of  Trinitv.  ami  wrote  Old  Ttxtmiu^nt  Ti//trs 
Ej-plnimd  find  Improved  ( U'.73).    D.  at  Dublin  Oct.  29,  D»71. 

3Iathcr  (Samitel),  D.  D.,  son  of  Cotton  Mather,  b.  at 
Boston.  Mass.,  Oct.  30,  1706:  graduated  at  Harvard  1723; 
was  ordained  1732,  and  held  Congregational  pastorates  in 
Boston  till  bis  death.  June  27.  17SJ:  wrote  a  Life  of  Cot- 
ton M'lther  (1729)  :  published  several  pamphlets,  sermons, 
and  hhort  poems. 

Mather  iWii.ham  Williams),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Brooklyn, 
Conn.,  May  24,  1S04;  graduated  at  West  Point  I82S:  as- 
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sistant  profe&sor  of  chemistry  there  1S29-35  ;  first  lieuten- 
ant in  U.  S.  army  1S34-3G ;  professor  of  chemistry  Uni- 
versity of  Louisiana  1S30;  engafjcd  in  the  New  York 
geological  survey  1836-i4;  Ohio  State  geologist  1837^0  ; 
State  geologist  of  Kentucky  1838-31) ;  professor  of  natural 
science  in  the  University  of  Ohio  1842-4o ;  its  vice-presi- 
dent and  acting  president  1S47-J0  ;  editor  of  W'eateni  Ay- 
ricnfturiet  ]8ol-62  ;  author  of  numerous  geological  reports 
and  scientific  papers.     D.  at  Columbui.-,  0.,  Feb.  27,  1869. 

Math'ew  (Theobald),  D.I>..  known  as  *•  Father  Math- 
ew,"  b.  at  Thomastown.  Tipperary,  Ireland.  Oct.  10,  17'J0; 
studied  for  a  time  at  Maynooth  College ;  joined  the  Capu- 
chins at  Kilkenny,  and  was  ordained  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  in  ISl-t.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  laborious 
charities  and  his  heroism  at  Cork,  especially  in  the  cholera 
season  of  1832.  In  183S  he  organized  the  first  total  ab- 
stinence society  in  Cork.  He  afterwards  travelled  over  all 
parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  induced  hundreds 
of  thousands  to  sign  the  temperance  pledge.  He  labored 
1849-51  in  the  U.  S.,  and  met  with  reniarkable  success. 
D.  at  Cork  Dec.  1.  1856.     (See  his  Life,  by  J.  F.  Maguire.) 

Math'ews  (Charles),  b.  in  London  June  28.  1776: 
after  a  brief  apprenticeship  to  his  father,  a  bookseller, 
went  on  the  stage  as  an  amateur,  and  then  as  comedian  of 
the  regular  company  at  the  Theatre  Royal.  Dublin  ;  made 
his  first  appearance  in  London  in  1803  as  Jubal  in  The 
Jcir:  in  1818  introduced  his  At  Homp.  and  on  his  return 
from  a  successful  trip  to  this  country  appeared  in  his 
specialty,  a  Trip  to  America,  which  was  well  received.  D. 
at  Plym'outh  June  28,  1835. 

Mathews  (Ciiaules  J.),  son  of  Charles,  b.  in  Dec, 
1803;  though  intended  for  an  architect,  he  adopted  the 
stage  as  a  profession,  achieving  remarkable  success  on  his 
first  appearance  in  public  in  The  Hunchbacked  Lnver;  in 
1S38  married  Madame  Vestris.  at  the  time  lessee  of  the 
Olympic  Theatre;  they  visited  the  U.  S..  and  on  their  re- 
turn to  England  managed  the  Covent  Ganlen  and  Lyceum 
theatres,  but  not  successfully.  His  wife  dying  in  1857, 
Mathews  again  visited  the  U.  S.  in  1858  and  married  Mrs. 
Davenport,  better  known  as  Lizzie  Weston  ;  in  18fi0  intro- 
duced a  similar  entertainment  to  his  father's  At  Home,  in 
which  his  wife  assisted:  in  1863  made  a  successful  profes- 
sional trip  to  Paris,  and  in  1869-72  visited  America  and 
Australia,  returning  to  England  in  1873,  in  which  year  his 
wife  died.     D.  June  24,  1878. 

Mathews  (Cornelics),  b.  at  Port  Chester.  N.  Y..  Oct. 
28,  1817;  graduated  in  lS35attlie  Univenity  of  New  York  : 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837;  author  of  successful  plays, 
tales,  poems,  etc.,  and  distinguished  as  an  editor  of  vari- 
ous periodicals  and  as  an  advocate  of  international  copy- 
right: prepared  hirliau  Fain/  Lerfcnrlh-  (1868)  from  mate- 
rials furnished  by  William  Schoolcraft. 

MatheAVS  (George),  son  of  Gen.  George  Matthews, b. 
near  Staunton.  Va.,  Sept.  21.  1774;  was  admitted  to  the 
Georgia  bar  1799;  was  appointeil  judge  of  the  superior 
court  of  Mississippi  Territory  1805,  and  transferred  in  the 
same  capacity  to  New  Orleans  1806,  and  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  judiciary  became  presiding  justice  of  the 
sujireme  court  of  Louisiana,  which  post  he  filled  until  his 
death,  at  Bayou  Sara  Nov.  14.  1830.  His  decisions  form 
an  important  portion  of  the  jurisprudence  of  Louisiana. 

Mathews  (William).  LL.D..  b.  at  Waterville,  Me., 
July  28,1818;  graduated  in  1835  at  Waterville  College 
(now  Colby  University)  and  at  Dane  Law  School.  Cam- 
bridge. From  1841  to  1855  he  was  editor  of  the  Yankee 
Ji/atlr.  Since  ISOl  he  has  been  ])rofessor  of  rhetoric  and 
English  literature  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  111.  Has 
published  Gcttiutj  on  in  the  World,  or  Hintn  on  Succees  in 
Life  {U72). 

Mathi'as  (Thomas  James),  b.  in  England  about  1750; 
grailuiitcd  at  Trinity  College,  ('ambridge,  1774;  wrote  a 
volume  of  linnic  Odtn  (1781),  imitated  from  the  Norse;  an 
JCiHai)  on  the  JUvAdcnee  rclatintj  to  the  Poentu  attriltuted  to 
Thomas  Rowlcif  (1783),  sustaining  the  authenticity  of  the 
Chatterton  poems;  and  a  jioem.  The  PurnuitH  of  Litirature 
(4  parts,  1794-97),  issued  in  sumptuous  style,  with  copious 
notes,  chiefly  devoted  to  a  ferocious  criticism  ()f  the  liter- 
ary favorites  of  the  time.  Tbe  work  made  a  great  sensa- 
tion, and  is  still  much  souglit.  Mnthias  was  for  many 
years  previous  to  1818  treasurer  of  the  household  to  Queen 
Charlotte.  Ho  published  in  1805  an  edition  of  Tiraboschi's 
Hittori/  of  ItalifiH  Literature  (4  vols.},  and  in  1814  an  edi- 
tion r)f  Gray's  works.  His  last  years  were  ]iassed  at  Na- 
ples, Italy,  where  he  d.  in  1835.  Mathias  was  proficient 
in  tlic  Itiilijin  language,  in  which  he  wrote  several  works. 

Mnthiira,  or  Muttra,  town  of  British  India,  in  the 
Nortli-wei-tern  Provinces,  on  the  .Jumna,  is  a  decaying  and 
disagreeable  place,  but  as  llie  birthplace  of  Krishna  it  is 
highly  venerated  by  the  liruhmuu^,  and  viuitcd  by  a  great 


number  of  pilgrims.  The  shores  of  the  river  are  provided 
with  gorgeous  flights  of  steps,  and  the  city  contains  an 
immense  temple,  from  which,  however,  foreign  conquerors 
'  have  carried  away  the  idols  of  gold  and  silver  with  eyes 
of  diamonds.  Sacred  apes  are  kept  here  ;  they  are  fed  at 
the  public  espen.se,  and  allowed  to  do  what  mischief  they 
like ;  swarms  of  holy  parrots  and  peacocks  are  also  main- 
tained.    Pop.  65,749. 

Mati'co  [Peruvian],  the  leaves  of  Artanthe  elonr/ata 
and  ,1.  adiinra,  shrubs  of  the  order  Pipcracea?,  the  former 
growing  in  Peru  and  the  latter  in  various  parts  of  tropical 
America.  It  is  a  stimulant  and  styptic,  but  not  an  astrin- 
gent.    It  has  valuable  medicinal  properties. 

Matin'icus  Plantation,  tp.  of  Knox  co..  Me.,  con- 
sisting of  Great  lireen  Island  (pop.  14).  Matinic  Island 
(pop.  13),  and  Mafinicus  Island  (pop.  250).  Total  pop. 
277.  P.  0.,  Matinicus.  To  the  8.  lies  Matinicus  Kock 
(lat.  43°  47'  N..  Ion.  68°  50'  58"  W.).  with  two  granite 
lighthouses,  a  fog-bell,  and  steam-whistle. 

Mat 'ins  [Lat.  7natitfiiuiii,  relating  to  the  morning]. 
Specifically,  the  early  morning  service  of  the  Church,  as 
distinguished  from  vespers  or  even-song. 

Matoa'ca,  post-tp.  of  Chesterfield  co.,  Va.     Pop,  2595. 

Mat'rix  fLat.].  a  term  used  in  geology  to  denote  the 
rock  in  which  a  mineral  or  fossil  is  imbedded. 

Matsmai%  town  of  Japan,  on  the  southern  coast  of  the 
island  of  Jesso.  in  lat.  41°  32'  X..  Ion.  140°  E.,  at  the  head 
of  a  large  bay  which  forms  an  excellent  harbor.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  is  sometimes  stated  to  be  60,000,  but  the 
statement  is  the  merest  guesswork  ;  nothing  is  known  of 
the  place.     It  has  never  been  visited  by  a  foreigner. 

Mat'sys  (Quentim),  b.  at  Antwerp  about  1450;  was  in 
youth  a  blacksmith  ;  loving  the  daughter  of  an  artist,  he  be- 
came a  painter  of  great  merit ;  and  of  his  masterpieces,  The 
Descent  /mm  the  Cross  is  in  the  museum  at  Antwerp,  The 
Misers  in  the  gallery  at  Windsor,  and  the  Portrait  of  a 
JeiceUer  in  the  imperial  collection  of  A'icnna.  D.  in 
1529. 

Mat'tacks  (Jonx).  b.  at  Hartford.  Conn..  Mar.  4.1777; 
became  a  lawyer  of  Diinville,  \i..  1797;  removed  in  1798 
to  Peaeham  :  w.as  mucli  in  public  life;  was  a  militia  brig- 
adier-general during  the  war  of  1812-15;  was  in  Congress 
1821-25  and  1841-43;  a  judge  in  the  State  courts  1833-34; 
a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  1835:  governor 
of  Vermont  1843-44.     D.  at  Peaeham.  Vt.,  Aug!  14,  1847. 

Mattamiscon'tis  Plantation,  tp.  of  Penobscot  co., 
Me.     Pup.  51. 

Mat'tapan,  post-v.  of  Suffolk  co.,  Mass.,  in  the  Ifith 
ward  of  Boston,  6  miles  S.  E.  of  the  main  part  of  the  city, 
on  the  New  York  and  New  England  II.  R.,  and  on  the 
Milton  branch  of  the  Old  Colony  R.  R. 

Mattapoi'sett,  seaport  and  post-tp.  of  Plymouth  co., 
Mass.,  on  the  Cape  Cod  R.  R.  { Fairhaven  branch).  55  miles 
S.  S.  E.  of  Boston,  has  a  deep  and  spacious  harbor,  5 
churches,  and  a  high  school.     Pop.  1301. 

Mattap'ony  River,  in  Virginia,  unites  with  the 
Pamunkey  to  form  the  York  River.  It  is  itself  formed 
from  the  union  of  four  streams — the  Mat,  the  Ta,  the  Po, 
and  the  Ny  rivers. 

Mat'taAva,  the  proposed  eastern  terminus  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  Railway,  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Ottawa 
and  Mattawa  rivers.  Nipissing  district.  Ontario,  189  miles 
above  Ottawa.  ■  It  is  the  site  of  an  old  Hudson's  Ray 
trading-fort. 

Mattawam'keag,  post-tp.  of  Penobscot  co..  Me.,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Mattawamkeag  with  the  Penobscot, 
and  on  Euro])ean  and  North  American  R.  R.     Pop.  356. 

Mattauan',  post-v.  of  Antwrrji  tj)..  Van  Burcn*  co., 
Midi.,  on  the  Michigan  Central  \\.  It. 

Matteawan',  jiost-v.  of  Fishkill  tp.,  Dutchess  co., 
N.  v.,  situiitcd  on  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  R.  R.  and 
on  Fishkill  ('reck  \\  miles  above  Fishkill  Landing,  has 
important  manufactures  of  felt  goods,  hats,  tiles,  lawn- 
mowers,  wool  1- working  niachincrv.  etc.  There  are  5 
churches.  I  newspaper-oflice,  a  union  free  school,  and  a 
pop.  of  about  2000. 

Mat'tor  I  Or.  iiAi) :  Lat.  materia;  Ger.  Stoff'\  has  two 
main  significations,  which  have  changed  gradually  with 
the  changes  in  philosophical  thinking.  They  may  be  called 
the  idealistic  and  the  materialistic,  the  former  dating  from 
Parmenitlcs,  and  receiving  its  full  exjirCBsion  in  Plato  and 
Aristotle;  the  latter  from  Thalcs  ami  the  atom  ists  Leucippus 
and  Demoeritus.  In  the  former  signification  matter  is 
little  more  than  a  logical  postulate;  in  the  latter,  it  is  an 
abstraction  of  the  imagination.  In  Parmenidcs  it  issiniply 
not-being  (ji^  «»')  as  ojtposcil  to  being,  and  is  the  ground 
of  the  phenomenal,  illuaory    multiplicity    of  the    world. 
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Thin  ifl  virtually  Iho  view  of  Plato,  who,  howovor,  is  oom- 
[iillfd  to  iittribiito  to  mitttiir  HoiiicthinK  iiiori!  tlinii  a  loeio 

iit';,'nliv(;uxiMt(?nco.  Willi  him  it  in  tlioccirrelatu  uliWr-".  (Sue 
IMuli).  I'lLnnc'iiidt-M,  IMiilchoM,  TiimnoH ;  Sinljcrk,  I'lntit'n 
l.ihif  Vint  iitr  Mutrn'r,  in  IhitrrHHrhtiiii/fU  znr  /'hiloHaphiti 
t/n-  (I'rirrlim.)  Acviit'l'tin^  ti)  Arirttoth),  v\ti  U  one  ol'  tlio 
I'uiir  airtai  or  (jrimniirt  of  tiXiMtonco,  the  rturvUiUi  ut  form, 
Ihu  jfroiind  nf  c.hantxo,  hriiij?  jiuro  polcnliality,  utterly  ilu- 
voiil  of  lictcrniinitt'um,  iiml  tln-roturo,  art  nuuh,  iinknowahlo. 
(Src  I'"miim.1  Arinlodi-  f<-<'M  |pnu*OH!(  whoro  IMat'»  m<M!H  hut 
inulti|ili''ity.  When  uniti'il  with  form,  iinittn-  j^ivoh  ovaiai, 
or  Hiin^tiinlial  thiM;{r«.  whitih  <nvc'  to  it  Ihi'ir  inipL'rfootion. 
Tlio  AriMtotrliiiii  (hi(!tiin«)  wii«  adnpteii  hy  the  StoicH,  ami 
tlio  IMtitc.iii.'  I.y  tim  NL-u-PlatDiii-^t?*.  Pnn-hin  lifhl  that 
inattiT  wn.H  m-itluT  i^ntvl  nur  hini,  hut  i-imsi  |tul(;il  tho 
trr.MMi/1  (»f  lU'i'ds-xity.  Tho  KathciH  i,\'  llio  Chun-h.  miuKlinj; 
f)hiloM<>))h)(!  H|icr-iilation  with  ihij^nuiitisni,  Wf^ro  iliviilnd  iin 
tho  uncrttinn  of  tho  ctoriiity  of  iniittor,  a«  Wfll  at*  of  tho 
inurln  nf  it,"*  ]n-niliiclioii.  Tlio  saino  irt  truu  of  the  Aruhic 
|.liil.iHui(liors,  wli'>  lijiHi'd  tlu-ir  <ht<-trini"<  Tiniinly  upon  Aris- 
totlo.  Mishop  IlLTki'Icy  "Icnicl  tho  existence  of  iinittcr  al- 
to^othor,  aw  (loos  Lot/.o  at  tho  jironont  (hiy.  Tho  matorial- 
istiu  view  of  matter  was  hchl  in  a  ru<lo  form  hy  tho  Ionian 

}»hil()sophorrt.  whoso  whole  efTorlrf  uppan-ntly  wore  a  Hoaroh 
or  a  Hini^lo  matoriul  prim-iplo  to  oxphiin  tlio  worM.  Tho 
ntnniir  (hoory  was  apparently  lirst  propounclod  hy  Lou- 
oippu-i  or  DonioorituH  of  Ahdera,  and  has  hcon  hold  hy  tho 
majority  of  materialiHts  ever  since.  Aocordin^  to  it,  mat- 
tor  consists,  in  tho  hist  analysis,  of  an  indolinite  numher 
of  indivisihlo  particles.  Some  naturalists,  snoh  as  |)oinri- 
oritus,  iuiiiKinod  that  these  dilferod  in  form,  position,  and 
ajfi^rt'iiition  :  whioh  ditToreneos  constitutoil  tho  ditTeronccs 
of  material  objoots.  Luorotius  was  tho  proat  iitimiist  am<»n;{ 
tho  Romans.  In  modern  times  an  atomic  dootrine  has 
been  m;iintrtinod  by  Diderot.  Kant.  Ilorbart,  an<l  by  all  or 
nearly  all  tho  natural  seiontists  of  the  present  day.  (Soo 
Atom,  Moi.i:rri,K.)  IJy  most  of  them  matter  is  no  lonjrer 
lodko'l  u])on  as  dead  or  separable  from  foroo,  but  as  en- 
dowed with  ail  tho  potencies  of  which  existing;  thinj;s  arc 
tho  realizations.  Whii.dievov  theory  we  adopt,  mutter  re- 
mains an  iibstraction.  the  correlate  of  force,  without  which 
it  would  bo  unthinkable.  (Cf.  Lanj;:c,  (/rHrhirhtf:  </<;»  Mu- 
tm'itfiHiiiUH  :  Foehnor,  Uitcr  dt'c  plu/tn'fcnliirhc  und  phihi- 
nnf}!iinrhc  Atamlvhrc ;  Ilartnmnn.  Philonnphie  dcH  Uuhe- 
iniHutvn,  ^  c.  cap.  v.;  Hiichncr,  Force  and  Matter;  and 
various  articIeS'in  Popular  Science  Month hf  and  rhilonophie 
poHi'tirintc.)  Thomas  Davidson. 

Milt'tRf  (JACQrKs).  b.  May  31.  171)1,  at  Alt-Kckendorf, 
Alsace,  of  Gorman  parents;  studied  at  Strashnr^,  (itittin- 
gon,  and  Paris:  becamo  in  1819  professor  of  history  at 
Stnisburi^.  in  1S32  inspector-<i:enoral  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  in  ISir»  of  tho  public  libraries  of  France:  retired 
afterwards  to  Strasbur^,  and  d.  there  .Tune  2;i,  1804.  Ilis 
/)r  V  influence  den  Mtrnrs  snr  let  Loin,  Pt  den  Lois  sur  h'n 
J(fo'in-«"(lS:i2),  was  crowned  by  the  Academy.  Tho  most 
prominent  of  his  numerous  other  writinjjs  arc  ffititoire 
Crt'ti'/iir  lilt  GnoHtici'smc  (182S).  /fi'fttoire  Unirersf/fe  de 
VK'il'iac  Chr^tienne  (\S.29-?,2),  Srhefh'ittj  et  in  Philosophie  dc 
(n  yntnre  (1842),  Dc  V Etut  Moral,  Pofitlfjnc,  ct  Littcraire 
dr  rAllcmaffne  flS47).  Saint  MartiJi  (1862),  and  £'mHirtiii(e^ 
r^  Sirrdrnhor;,  (lSr>:i). 

Mnttor,  Nature,  Properties,  and  Relations  of. 

See  SoMAToi.ocv. 

JHat'teson,  tp.  of  Branch  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1305. 

Matteson,  tp.  of  Waupaea  co..  Wis.     Pop.  289. 

Matteiic'ci  (TAnLoj.b.  at  Forli  .Tunc  21,1811  ;  gradu- 
ated lit  linivorsity  of  Boloj^na  in  1828.  and  bof;:an  his  sci- 
ontific  experiments  at  Furli.  but  soon  after  wenttu  Paris  ti. 
jirosecute  them.  After  the  publication  of  his  articlei  upon 
elei-Irii'ity  and  upon  torpedoes  in  1S40  he  was  appointed, 
on  the  reconnuendation  of  Do  la  Rive  and  of  Humboldt,  to 
tlio  cliair  of  physios  in  the  University  of  Pisa.  In  1848  he 
\va<  scut  by  tlio  Tuscan  «;overnment  as  civil  commissioner 
int'i  l*ouili;irdy  with  the  Tuscan  troops,  and  later  un  a 
dijdomatic  mission  to  tho  diet  of  Frankfort.  After  the  po- 
litical events  of  I84*J  he  resumed  his  ]irofessorship  at  Pisa, 
nn<l  in  IS.')'.I  the  Tuscan  jcovernmcnt  gave  him  a  mission  to 
the  court  <d'  Berlin,  afterwards  to  the  ;rovernment  (d'  Turin 
before  tho  annexation  of  Tuscany  to  Piedmont.  After  this 
annexation  ho  took  an  active  part  in  the  moderate  consti- 
tutional (lolitics  of  Italy.  In  18r)3  he  became  for  a  short 
time  minister  of  juiblic  instruction  for  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  tin  tho  transfer  of  the  ca]iitul  to  Florence  he  was 
made  director  of  the  Museo  di  Fisica  Fiorentina.  and  de- 
voted himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  prosperity  of  that 
institution.  D.  at  Leghorn  18(j8.  Among  his  very  nu- 
mcnms  scientific  publications  the  followinc;  are  best  known : 
Ccihk'  Htiir  fnfhirnza  dell'  Eletfricitii  vcHn  Ffrmnzimic 
delie  Principali  Meteore  Aciptce  (Bologna,  1827);  StiW  In- 
fluenza  del   Cidorc   atil   Matjnctiemo  (Forll,  1S31);    SuUc 


Oorrouli  eicttro-Afaf/nrtirhe  di  Faradajf  (Fori),  1833);  Suv 

V ICtf.etriritf;  ttntinfitn  (Florence,  IH.'M);  iJi»irorHo  nut  Mttodo 
liuzionatc  Srieiitijiro  (Forll,  IK;{6)  ;  Entni  aiir  l*»  l*hfuont>- 
urn  Ffcrtrit/nc»  dfn  Aniinaux  ( Pjlfix,  1M7(IJ  ;  I.rziotii  di  F$9- 
ifu  (  Ptna,  |.S.'>2);  ('onri  d'  FJtvtro-  Pltifniuloijir.  (|*ari«,  |H,'»fi), 

Iflnt'tliew  (Haint).  I.  rAar«c7ffr.— Among  tho  twolvo 
apoHtloH  there  wa>4  only  one  wIioho  jiroviuuit  occupation  had 
made  him  familiar  with  tho  ur<o  of  the  pen;  and  tliiK  one, 
St.  Matthew,  xooms  aUu  to  have  been  tho  firft  iiuiong  them 
to  pr(;pare  an  evnnt^elical  record.  U'o  know  very  littlo  of 
his  chiuactor  and  lilo.  Ilin  upoMtulJcal  calling  In  narrated  in 
Matt.  ix.  'J:  Mark  ii.  11;  l.nke  v.  27.  lie  wax  Hitting  at 
tlio  rocei)>tof  euKtuini4  on  tho  border  of  tho  i<ett,  near  ('luior- 
niiiin,  lining  the  oflioo  of  a  publican.  It  Ih  riai<l  that  IIicho 
(dlicorn  were  generally  abhorred  by  tho  .Iowk,  hiing  con- 
sidorod  as  renogiidert  beeaiiso  they  f^erved  the  pagan  lordit 
rd'  the  country.  Josum  nusuing  by,  followed  by  a  groat  mul- 
titude, noticoil  him,  ana  difcovcrcd  at  firr«t  glance  that  thoro 
was  in  him  a  future  apor<tlc  ami  ]>roa(dior  of  the  now  faith. 
The  publii^an,  whri  pcrhapM  proviouHly  had  recoivod  ^alu- 
tary  impressions  from  the  toatdiings  of  .Iohuh,  obeyed  with- 
out hesitation  the  call  of  the  Lord,  and  in  order  to  eolo- 
brato  tho  career  which  opened  before  him  ho  invited  all 
his  former  colleagues  to  a  feast  in  bis  lifuiso,  toijcthor  with 
•loHus  and  his  clisciplos,  desirous  that  they  too  shriuld  par- 
take in  Homo  manner  in  tho  grace  which  hacl  been  con-  | 
forrod  on  him.  It  was  his  firHt  misnionary  act.  Murk  und  t 
Luke  call  this  ]Miblican  Levi;  and  it  is  probable  that  thiti 
was  the  original  name  of  the  apostle.  an<l  that  .lesus,  uh  ho 
had  given  to  Simon  tho  surname  of  Potor  on  their  very  firHt 
meeting  (.John  i.  12),  gave  to  Levi  the  tiurnamo  of  Matthew 
— that  is,  "a  gift  from  tiod  " — in  order  to  designate  tho 
striking  manner  in  which  Ood  had  given  him  this  disci- 
ple in  tho  very  ni(;ment  wdien  their  eyes  fir.«t  met.  Tho 
only  surprising  circumstance  according  to  this  explana- 
tion is.  that  Mark  and  Luke  do  not  indicate  the  identity 
of  Matthew  with  this  ])ublican  Levi,  whose  calling  they 
have  previously  narrated  in  their  lists  of  the  twelve  apos- 
tles (Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  vi.  16;  Acts  i.  I.*I).  Thus,  from 
tho  second  century,  and  up  to  our  days,  some  have  been 
of  the  opinion  that  there  were  two  difTercnt  publicans  ' 
whose  callings  occurred  in  a  similar  manner.  But  this  ia 
not  probable  ;  the  story  of  tho  calling  of  Levi  nnd  Matthew 
is  so  similar  that  it  is  diflicult  to  consider  it  as  the  rec- 
ord of  two  different  facts.  There  is  a  more  natural  solu- 
tion. From  a  regard  to  the  apostle,  tradition  would  not 
like  to  attach  to  his  name  the  humiliating  title  of  ]>ubli- 
can  :  and  this  seems  to  be  the  simple  reason  why  it  is  i 
omitted  in  tho  lists  of  tho  Gospels  of  Luke  and  Mark, 
which  were  prepared  from  the  general  tradition,  whilo 
Matthew  himself  had  no  fear  of  recalling  in  his  (Jospcl 
the  memory  of  his  former  profession  ;  hence,  thcec  words 
in  tho  first  (lospcl :  *'  Matthew  the  publican  "  (Matt.  x.  3).  \ 
Tho  father  of  Matthew  is  eallcil  Alphieus,  but  must  not  bo 
confounded  with  Alphivus  called  Clopas,  who  was  tho 
brother  of  Joseph  and  the  uncle  of  Jesus.  Matthew  rc- 
maino-1.  no  doubt,  in  Jerusalem,  together  with  the  twelve, 
as  long  as  the  ])reaching  of  the  apostles  in  this  city  con- 
tinued— that  is,  nearly  up  to  the  year  60.  When  Paul 
came  to  Jerusalem  for  tho  last  time,  in  60,  he  seems  to 
have  fountl  none  of  the  apostles  there  (.Vets  xxi.).  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria  tells  us  of  Matthew  that  he  ate  no  meat, 
but  only  vegetables  and  fish.  The  hi>torian  llegesippus, 
in  tho  second  century,  attributes  a  similar  ascetic  practice 
to  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  the  first  chief  of  the 
congregation  of  Jerusalem  and  a  oontemporary  of  the 
apostles.  It  is  also  known  that  the  Esscnes.  a  Jewish  seet 
which  aspired  to  a  ])articular  sanctity,  confined  themselves 
to  the  same  diet.  But  in  this  privation  the  aim  was  merely 
a  more  complete  consecration  of  the  body  to  the  service  of 
tlod,  and  not  the  attainment  of  any  legal  merit  :  the  law 
never  gave  any  such  precept.  The  Jewish  Christians  of 
Uome,  mentioned  in  Horn,  xiv.,  ought  also  to  ho  remcra- 
bored  here.  By  this  austere  discipline  James  and  Matthew 
no  doubt  desired  to  recommend  their  ministration  to  tho 
Jews  and  procure  access  among  them  for  the  gospel,  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul's  precept :  "  To  them 
that  are  under  the  law.  as  under  the  law.  that  I  might  gain 
them  that  are  under  the  law"  (1  Cor.  ix.  20).  Various  later 
traditions,  originatinir  between  the  fourth  and  sixth  cen- 
turies, tell  us  that  Matthew  went  to  Ethiopia,  or  Macedo- 
nia, or  Parthia.  or  Arabia,  or  India:  we  arc  even  told  by 
some  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  Arabia  or  Persia.  But 
the  discord  between  the  dates  prevents  us  from  attaching 
any  importiinco  to  these  traditions. 

il.  The  Gottpcl. — All  the  Fathers  agree  that  the  apostle 
Matthew  wrote  a  (Jospel.  but  in  the  Hebrew  language,  and 
not  in  the  (ircck.  in  which  is  written  the  book  contained 
in  tho  canon  under  the  name  of  Matthew.  Papias,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century,  says:  "Matthew  com- 
posed the  speeches  (the  teachings  of  Jesus)  in  the  Hebrew 
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language  (Aramaaan),  and  each  translated  them  (into  Greek) 
as  well  as  he  could."  These  last  words  signify,  very  prob- 
ably, that  each  evangelist  translated  orally  from  Matthew 
into  (Ireek  while  teaching  in  the  church.  Eusebius  tells 
furthermore  that  Pantfenus,  the  founder  of  the  catechetical 
school  of  Alexandria,  when  in  the  second  century  he  went  to 
India  to  preach  Christianity,  found  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
in  Hebrew  among  some  Christians  to  whom  it  had  been 
brought  by  the  apostle  Bartholomew,  the  first  missionary' 
to  that  country.  All  the  other  Fathers  have  the  same  tra- 
ditions concerning  the  original  language  of  our  first  Gos- 
pel. Nevertheless,  our  Greek  Matthew  does  not  make  the 
impression  of  being  a  translation,  at  least  not  in  the  nar- 
rative parts.  The  lantjuage  is  vigorous,  fresh,  pure,  like 
that  of  an  original  writing.  Thence  it  has  been  inferred, 
in  accordance  with  the  literal  sense  of  the  expressions  of 
Papias,  that  the  Gospel  mentioned  by  him  contained  only 
the  speeches  of  Jesus,  and  not  a  complete  history  of  his 
ministration,  and  that  the  narrative  part  was  added 
later  as  a  historical  framework,  in  which  the  primitive 
work  of  Matthew  was  inserted,  translated  into  Greek. 
Two  circumstances  confirm  this  inference:  First,  in  the 
record  of  the  first  Gospel  five  principal  groups  of  speeches 
of  Jesus  can  be  distinguished — namely,  chs.  v.-vii. ;  x. ; 
xiii. ;  xviii.;  xxiii.-xxv. ;  all  of  which  are  connected 
with  the  narrative  by  very  similar  formulas,  and  which 
might  very  well  have  originally  formed  a  separate  work 
having  for  its  subject  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  Second, 
in  these  great  speeches  in  our  Matthew  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  most  frequently  quoted  according  to  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Septuagint,  while  in  the  narratives  it  is  most 
frequently  quoted  from  the  Hebrew  text — a  circumstance 
which  seems  to  indicate  a  diflerent  origin.  Accordingly, 
we  must  suppose  that  Matthew  composed  an  Aramaean 
work  which  comprised  only  the  teachings  of  the  Saviour, 
arranged  according  to  some  leading  principles.  Thus,  (1) 
the  justice  of  the  khif/dom  o/' Afrtcro.  which  division  appears 
in  our  first  Gospel  as  the  sermon  on  the  mount  (v.-vii.)  ; 
(2)  the  apostoUtte,  which  second  division  is  found  in  our 
first  Gospel  (x.);  (3)  the  picture  of  the  kiiitjtlom  of  heaven, 
the  grand  collection  of  parables  (xiii.),  which  depicts  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  (the  sower).,  its  anomalous  de- 
velopment (the  tares),  its  power,  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally (the  mustard-seed  and  the  leaven),  its  worth  both 
to  him  who  finds  it  withrmt  seeking,  and  to  him  who  seeks 
(the  hidden  treasure  and  the  pearl),  and  its  terms  (the  net) ; 
(4)  the  discr'ph'ne  of  the  ('hurch,  which  division  is  contained 
in  ch.  xviii.  1-20  of  our  first  (rospe! ;  and,  lastly.  (5)  the 
consummntion  of  the  present  era,  or  the  judgment  of  Israel, 
the  Church,  and  all  the  nations,  which  division  (xxiii.- 
xxv.)  formed  the  imposing  conclusion  of  the  work  of  Mat- 
thew, corresponding  with  the  opening,  the  sermon  on  the 
mount.  Christ  thus  appeared  as  the  divine  Ict/is/ator  (clis. 
v.-vii.),  Iciuf/  (ch.  xiii.),  and  ju(f(/e  (chs.  xxiii.-xxv.).  This 
original  work  by  Matthew,  in  Aramaean,  was  prf>bably  the 
foundation  of  that  (ronprf  of  thn  Hehrcwe  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Jewish  Christian  communities  of  the  first  centuries. 
This  Gospel  needed  a  complement,  and  this  need  was  sup- 
plied, no  doubt,  by  the  narrative  part  of  our  first  Greek 
Gospel,  translated  into  Aramaean,  and  adorned  with  many 
legendary  additions  borrowed  from  an  already  falsified  tra- 
dition. It  also  suffered  mutilation  in  order  to  conform  to  the 
peculiar  ideas  of  the  different  Jcwisli  Christian  sects.  As  for 
the  narrative  frame  of  our  first  Gospel,  it  was  possibly  com- 
posed by  one  of  the  companions  of  St.  Matthew,  who  had 
partaken  of  his  evangelical  lab;)rs  and  written  down  the 
apostolical  tradition,  such  as  it  hiid  become  fixed  at  Jeru- 
salem and  in  Palestine.  In  the  arrangement  (»f  the  his- 
torical matter  the  same  method  of  systematical  grouping 
may  be  observed  here  as  in  the  composition  of  the  speeches  : 
ch.s.  viii.  and  ix.,  following  after  the  sermon  on  the  mount, 
give  a  collection  of  acM  nf  power:  chs.  xi.  and  xii.,  follow- 
ing after  the  apostolical  instruction,  give  a  collection  of 
worth  of  wittdom;  chs.  xiv.-xvii.,  following  after  the  collec- 
tion of  parables,  contain  a  record  of  mriouit  excursions 
which  preceded  tlie  teaching  of  the  discipline  (ch.  xviii.) 
and  the  dcpiirturc  from  (ialilec  (ch.  xix.).  Two  smiill  dt-- 
tails  show  that  Matthew  had  taken  part  in  this  labor,  cli- 
rcctly  or  indirectly:  (I)  the  surname  of  "  publican  "  added 
to  his  name,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  list  of  the  twelve  apos- 
tles in  the  first  Gospel  (x.  :j)  ;  (2)  the  fuct.  so  much  the 
more  significant  as  it  is  unobtrusive,  that  in  this  sauie  list, 
in  the  fourth  couple  of  apostles — which  couple  in  all  the 
lists  comprises  Matthew  and  Thonnis — the  name  of  Thomas 
is  placed  before  that  of  Matthew,  while  in  the  other  lists 
Matthew  is  placed  before  his  colleague.  It  is  evident  that 
he  could  not  change  the  place  of  the  couple  to  wliich  he 
belonged,  but  he  could  change  the  phice  of  his  name  in  this 
couple;  and  this  he  did.  Eusebius  says,  referring  to  his 
proflecesHors,  that  "Matthew,  after  prenching  to  the  Jews, 
and  about  to  depart  in  order  to  preach  to  r»thcr  nations. 


composed  in  the  language  of  the  Fathers  (in  Hebrew)  the 
Gospel  he  had  preachcil,  in  order  to  fill  the  void  which  his 
absence  would  leave  nmong  his  audience."  This  date  is 
closely  connected  with  the  preceding,  relating  to  the  lan- 
guage in  which  Matthew  wrote:  ami  it  accounts  fur  the 
absence  in  this  Gospel  of  all  explanations  of  Hebrew  cus- 
toms, such  as  we  find  in  Mark  and  Luke,  also  Jewish  writ- 
ers, but  writing  in  a  pagan  country.  The  time  of  the  com- 
position is  indicated  by  Irena-us;  ''Matthew  published 
among  the. Hebrews  and  in  their  nati\  e  tongue  his  evan- 
gelical record  at  the  time  when  Peter  and  Paul  preached 
at  Rome  and  founded  the  Church  there."  Some  have  taken 
umbrage  at  this  tradition,  because  neither  Peter  nor  Paul 
founded  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  follows  clearly  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Ejiistles  of  St.  Paul.  But 
they  have  forgotten  that  in  the  epoch  in  which  Irena^us 
wrote  (the  last  third  of  the  second  century)  the  apostolical 
times  appeared  in  a  general  way  as  the  e])och  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Church.  The  work  of  Matthew  bears,  so  to 
speak,  its  date  marked  on  its  face.  This  Gospel  is  a  divine 
act,  an  official  proclamation  issued  by  the  government  of 
God.  It  is  God  himself  who  summons  His  people  by  a 
solemn  ultimatum  to  recognize  Jesus  as  Messiah,  and  threat- 
ens them  with  destruction  if  they  will  not  obey.  This  is 
the  reason  why  the  <Jos]icl  opens  with  the  genealogy  of 
Jesus,  and  why  he  is  called  "  Christ,  the  son  of  David,  the 
son  of  Abraham"  (i.  1).  the  Messiah  who  shall  raise  the 
"  throne  of  David,  his  father,"  and  redeem  the  promise  of 
the  salvation  of  the  world  attached  to  the  posterity  of  Abra- 
ham. This  is  furthermore  the  reason  why  the  whole  Gos- 
pel is  a  demonstration  of  the  Messianic  dignity  of  Jesus; 
why  the  five  traits  of  the  history  of  his  infancy,  recorded 
in  the  first  two  chapters,  are  accompanied  each  by  a  proph- 
ecy ;  why  his  residence  in  Galilee  at  the  beginning  of  his 
ministration  is  justified  (iv.  14-16)  by  a  prophecy  of 
Isaiah;  why  the  collection  of  the  acts  of  power  (viii.-ix.) 
is  grouped  around  a  prophecy  by  Isaiah,  quoted  viii.  17, 
which  serves  as  text ;  why  the  collection  of  the  words  of 
wisdom  (xi.  and  xii.)  centre  in  a  prophecy  by  Isaiah, 
quoted  xii.  17.  Moreover,  there  is  no  trait  in  the  history 
of  the  Passion  which  is  not  accompanied  by  a  projjhecy, 
and  the  last  words,  *'  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  na- 
tions, baptizing  them,"  etc.,  give  the  programme  of  the 
work  of  the  Messiah.  By  such  a  book  God  said  to  his 
people,  "  The  forty  years  of  repentance  which  were  ac- 
corded to  thee  {Matt.  xxiv.  34)  will  soon  expire:  acknow- 
ledge Jesus  as  thy  Messiah  or  thou  shalt  perish."  This 
situation  is  indeed  in  harmony  with  the  date  indicated  by 
Irenceus — namely,  about  04,  or  five  to  six  years  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  There  is  especially  one  passage 
which  determines  exactly  the  period  of  the  composition.  It 
is  the  }>arenthetical  clause  xxiv.  15,  by  which  the  author 
interru])ts,  in  the  same  manner  as  Mark,  the  speech  of  Jesus 
on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  invites  the  Church  to 
take  notice  of  the  signal  of  flight  which  .lesus  gave  in  ad- 
vance. Such  a  nota  bene  shows  evidently  that  the  sign  has 
not  yet  been  realized,  but  is  imminent.  The  sign  was  the 
invasion  of  Judjea  by  the  Roman  armies,  which  took  place 
about  (if),  and  the  time  of  the  composition  is  consequently 
about  04  or  65.  Thus  we  arrive  at  nearly  the  same  time  of 
composition  for  oil  the  three  earlier  Gospels,  composed  as 
they  were  in  dilferent  countries  and  for  different  nations 
(Romans.  Greeks,  Hebrews)  :  and  this  ehnmological  result 
coincides  with  the  fact,  evident  to  oar  eyes,  that  none  of 
the  three  evangelists  has  employed  the  writings  of  any  of 
the  others  in  the  composition  of  his  work.  This  reciprocal 
independence,  which  seeius  to  us  to  have  been  demon- 
strated by  a  minute  exegesis,  would  have  been  impossible 
if  one  of  the  three  had  written  a  long  time  before  the 
others;  the  last  writer  must  necessarily  have  known  the 
writings  of  the  others.  Moreover,  the  date  imlieated  cor- 
responds very  well  to  tlie  situati<iu  of  the  Chuich  at  this 
epoch.  Was  it  not  the  time  in  which  those  wlio  had  wit- 
nessed the  appearances  of  the  Saviour  began  to  die  out? 
Hence  resulted  in  the  feeling  of  the  Church  a  void  and 
uneasiness,  which  demanded  a  rich  couipensalion ;  and 
this  was  given  to  tlio  Church  in  the  diHcrcnt  ccuintries  in 
which  it  existed  by  the  publication  <d'  our  first  three  Gos- 
pels. A  fragment  of  an  antique  work,  found  in  the  last 
century  by  Muratori  in  the  library  of  Milan,  speaks  thus 
of  our  four  (Jospels  :  "  Altluuigh  the  licgiuiiiug  of  each  of 
our  Gospels  differs  (each  choosing  its  own  point  ff  depart- 
ure), this  is  nevertheless  of  no  importance  to  the  failh  of 
the  believers,  since  all  things  arc  represented  by  them  all 
in  the  name  rtffitif/  npirit'^  (uiio  ar  pritiriptilinp{ritti).  Thus, 
the  relation  between  our  four  (Jospels  was  untlerstood  in 
the  second  century,  while  mndern  criticisnt  has  attempted 
to  place  these  works  in  opposition  to  each  other,  and  to 
discover  among  their  authors  motives  of  mutual  rivalry 
and  hostility  unworthy  of  the  characters  of  such  men  and 
of  the  sanctity  of  such  an  object.     But  this  false  criticism 
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will  broiik  (htwn  bcforo  the  indcHtriictiblo  f«olin(c<»rth«  mor- 

j  al  piiiity  "1*  tiioHo  bonkH.     'I'lio  ('liiirrli  IVflH  tlnit  in  cdllinK 

I  tlior-«  iiiaiiorn  tho  hnhi  vvmujtliHtH  who  lmn  not  ColIowtTii  an 

illiiHinn.  Tliiit  H|.irit,  of  linlinoHH  wlii<!ii  Ih  licr  own  WW- 
hloDil  r<M-(i;;rii/i'rt  ItKflf  in  lln'  HiiiriL  wliirli.  un\'  iinil  llio 
HiuiM>,  |mrvii>li'H  nil  (,h('  fmir  IjuoUh.  An<l  it  in  lluMdivino 
H]iirit  wliitjli  iirudiircH  thiit  ^nivu  itn«l  linn  liiiHr*  which 
HotinilH  in  tlir  (Jti.-jirl  of  Miittiu'W.  tliiit  t)ViinK<'li<*iil  Honritno 
I  wliirli  \^>^\\v.*  from  ihf^  lifi^*  of   l.nki',  llmt,  iilt«».  ho  nio.lcralo 

ami  fiiiltnl  lor  tin-  tniii-ition.  wliirli  tin;  t-iir  niti-hcH  IVoni 
I  Murk.  iin<l.  ut  la.Mt.  (hut  i)rilliiint   nilvi-r  ti-nnr  wlii<-h.  liku 

tlio  voico  of  an  annel.  nnikt-H  our  iicftrl  vibrate  in  tlir  <ion- 
|M'I  of  Julin.     Tho  Author  of  thit*  im-oniiuimhlt!  ((Martct  in, 
I  and   will   uhviiyw   rcrniiin,  one  and  tho  m\m\  thouKli  Ilin 

I  inspiratinn    bu'rNt:^    forth    throujj;li    f<air   liiflVrent    orKaiiH. 

Tiio  picture  i.f  the  divino  work,  its  hinhn-ij  jiropur,  wuh 
writti-n  hv  liuke:  the  ninjple.  upoHlolieal  memnirty  with  all 
th(Mr  in^jeniouH  and  drainiitii^  frenlineMH,  were  \g,\\vn  by 
Mark:  tlnr  ntlirial  and  thi-ocriilii-  prorhiinatimi  of  Jc-huh  u« 
Kin;;.  MeHnii.ti.  was  insued  hy  Miillhi-w  ;  an<l  to  .lohn  wo 
owe  the  revelutiim  of  .lenus  aw  the  Son  of  (iod.ai*  the  uvur- 
la-^tin^  Word.  Matthew  fornis  evidently  lh«  trannition 
from  the  Old  to  tho  New  TeHtamont.  IIIm  (Jortpul  in  tho 
;  Old  Testament   reflected  in    the   New.      Hence,  it   was  al- 

i  way,-<  phiced    at    tlie    head    of    the  evangelical    colleetion 

and  of  the*  whole  New  Testament.  It  is  thu  OVMrtiV  of 
tho  New  Testament.  On  the  other  hand,  the  (ioHpel  of 
Matthi'w  corrcHjuinds  to  tho  Uevehition.  Ah  tlio  former 
reprofluecs  uniler  the  turm  i)f  history  in  tho  New  Testa- 
ment tlnit  part  of  the  Ohl  whieh  is  already  aeeomplishtMl, 
the  latter  rejiroduees  under  the  form  of  iirooheey  at  the 
end  of  tho  New  Testament  that  whole  juxrt  of  tlieOld  wliich 
'\A  not  yet  realized.  Tho  Hovelation  says.  ■■  All  is  aceom- 
jdished."  Thus,  in  the  divino  word  the  hej^innin^c.  mitldlc, 
and  end  correspond  with  each  other  in  a  marvellous  man- 
ner. KltEDEltli;  GODKT. 

j>lrtl(h(*\v  of  i*aris.     Sec  Paris,  Mattmkw. 
i^lattliew    of   Westminster,      Sec    Paris    (Mat- 

Tlli:w  I. 

iMiit'thewS)  county  of  Virginia,  bounded  N.  by  Pinn- 
katank  River.  K.  by  Chesapeake  Bay.  and  S.  by  Mobjack 
Hay.  Area,  ilO  square  miles.  It  is  level,  and  huf  a  li^ht 
pnidnctive  soil,  Tnilian  corn  is  the  leading  crop.  Cap. 
Matthews.      Pop.  f'.20O. 

Matthew's,  tp,  of  Chatham  co.,  K  C.     Pop.  873. 

Matthews,  post-v.,  cup.  of  Matthews  co.,  Va.,  near 
East  Uivcr,  and  '.My  miles  E.  by  N.  of  West  Point. 

Matthews  (E.  0.).  b.  in  Maryland  Oct.  24, 1836  :  grad- 
uated at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1855  :  became  a  master  in 
1S5S,  a  lieutenant  in  ISC.ll.  a  lieuteniint-comraanflcr  in 
lSt»2,  a  commander  in  K^TO.  Served  in  the  Wabash  at  tho 
capture  of  Ports  llatteras  and  Clarke,  and  commanded  a 
battery  of  naval  howitzers  in  the  battles  of  Honey  Hill  and 
Tiillilinny  Cross-roads  in  Nov.  and  Dec..  1864.  Com- 
niendcfl  for  '*  zeal  and  gallantry'."     Foxhall  A.  Parker. 

Matthews  (tton.  George),  b.  in  Augusta  co..  Va..  in 
IT-tit;  served  with  great  distinction  in  the  Indian  and 
iU'volutiunary  wars;  was  taken  prisoner  a(  tternnintown. 
Pa.,  after  receiving  nine  bayonet  wounds;  removed  in 
I  "85  to  Oglethorpe  co.,  Ga. ;  was  governor  of  Georgia  1780 
and  1 7'.>.1-9i) ;  Representative  in  Congress  1789-91,  and 
was  engaged  in  military  operations  in  Florida  in  1811. 
with  tho  rank  of  brigadier-general  of  militia.  1>.  at  Au- 
gusta. Ga.,  Aug.  'M)j  1812.     {Sec  Mathews.  Geor«e.) 

.Matthews  (John),  b.  in  South  Carolina  about  1744; 
was  an  active  patriot  during  the  Revolution:  Speaker  of 
the  South  Carolina  house  of  re]>resentativcs :  associate 
justice  of  tho  sn]ireme  court  1 770  ;  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress 1778-82;  governor  of  South  Carolina  1782-8."?,  and 
became  in  1784  a  judirc  of  the  coiii't  of  equity.  D.  at 
Charleston.  S.  C.  in  Nov..  1802. 

Matthi'as,  Saint,  the  twelfth  apostle,  in  place  of  Ju- 
das Iscariot.  chosen  during  the  ten  days  between  Ascension 
and  Pentecost.  Of  the  120  disciples  in  Jerusalem,  appa- 
rently only  two  (IJarsabas  and  Matthias)  could  bo  found 
who  had  been  companions  of  Christ  during  the  wdnde 
course  of  his  ministry;  and  of  these  two  the  latter  was 
chosen  somehow  by  Utt,  In  spite  of  specious  arguments 
airainst  it.  the  validity  of  this  election  can  be  sustained. 
The  New  Testament  makes  no  further  mention  of  >[at- 
thias.  and  ancient  traditions  clash.  (See  the  Acta  Snitc- 
tunun,  Feb.  24.)  R.  D,  HiTcncooK. 

Matthias,  tho  assumed  name  of  Rohert  Matthews,  a 
religions  impostor,  b.  in  Washington  co..  X.  Y..  about 
1790;  resided  in  Albany  when,  excited  by  the  preaching 
of  the  celebrated  revivalists  Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney  and 
Rev.  K.  X.  Kirk  (about  18M0),  he  determined  to  become  a 
religious  leader.  He  be^an  by  ardent  advocacy  of  tera- 
porauce,  and  having  had  some  success  in  street-preaching, 


ohiinied  to  huvo  rocoivod  a  rovolntion,  and  undertook  to 
convert  Ihecity  uf  Allmny.  Ili'<  violence,  however,  dcf.  !.i- I 
ilHcIf,  whih;  Iiim  abrfurd  pretennlonK  were  promptly  r<  t<  t<  I 
and  phieeil  in  their  proper  light.  Enraged  at  the  lailore 
of  hirt  projeet<<,  he  propher<icd  tho  derttruelion  of  Albany, 
anti  proeeedcil  secretly  to  .New  V*irk,  where  he  Kucceedcd 
in  impriHing  uprin  neveral  reHjicclable  families  and  crculi'd 
a  great  pojiuhir  KeiiHution.  Having  been  a*?cuHed  of  poiwiri- 
ing  one  of  hit<  wealthy  dlKeiplcM,  he  wan  tried  and  aeipiif  led, 
but,  having  then  lor<t  all  inllitence.  quietly  dir-appfMreil. 
and  d.  hoiiio  yearn  later  in  ArkriiiHaf,  (Ser-  Mfittlnan  uini 
hilt  /mf»t(iires,\>y\\"i\yiiitn  U.  Stone,  New  York,  |H,''..'>.) 

MatthiaH,  (ierman  emperor  from  1HI2  to  lOH'.  b.  Fob. 
24,  lo.'tT,  a  HOI)  of  Miiximilian  II.,  and  educated  in  Siiain 
at  the  court  of  Philip  H.  In  1577  he  repaired  r<ecrfclly  lo 
the  Netherlands,  and  iimde  an  attenipt  at  managing  afTaitM 
there,  hut  failed,  and  withdrew  in  Ijso,  On  June  M.  Ifll2, 
ho  Hueccedod  \\\f  brother,  Ruilolph  !!..»«  emperor  of  Ger- 
nniny,  but  his  reign  wan  very  un^uecft-ftful.  The  ilifTer- 
ences  between  the  ProtcKtant  Cnjon.  formed  in  HiOs,  nwl 
the  Catholic  liCague,  formed  in  H)l)9,  grew  n<iw  into  open 
eontrtiversicH.  Tlie  emperor  first  tried  to  put  himnelf  at  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  I.eagne.  but,  failing  in  Ihi^^.  he  under- 
took to  «upprefs  both  asKoeiationn  by  an  imperial  dcerco, 
to  which,  however,  neither  of  them  paid  any  attention. 
In  HU7  the  bigoted  arcliduke  Ferdinand  was  appointed 
king  of  Ibdiemia.  and  on  -May  2.'{.  HilS.  the  Proicritanl  in- 
hahitants  of  Prague  t<iok  arms  and  broke  out  in  open  re- 
bellion. Thus  began  tho  Thirty  Years'  war.  Hanlly  a  year 
after  (.Mar.  20,  1019)  tho  emperor  d.,and  was  Huccccded  by 
I'crdinand. 

Matthias  I.,  CorviniiH,  king  of  Hungary  from  1-159 
to  I  P.Mi,  b.  in  \ M'.i.  a  son  of  John  Hnnyady,  and  educated 
in  Rohemia.  where  for  a  long  time  he  was  detained  a  pris- 
oner ;  aflerwar'ts  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  Bohemian 
king,  (Jeorge  Podiebrad.  In  Hungary  a  large  party  among 
the  n<diility  was  opposcil  to  the  election  of  Matthias,  and 
invito'l  the  Gorman  emperor.  Frederick  HI.,  to  the  throne,. 
while  at  the  same  timo  the  Turks,  taking  advantage  of 
these  internal  dissensions,  invaded  and  ravaged  the  coun- 
try. j\Tatthias,  however,  fought  with  great  success  against 
both  his  enemies.  The  Turks  he  drove  out  with  heavy 
losses,  and  in  a  later  war  of  MH5  ho  compelled  Frederick 
III.  to  cede  to  him  large  parts  of  .Austria,  including  \'ienna. 
George  Podiebrad  having  been  excommunicated  in  1409  as 
n  Hussito.  and  a  crusade  being  preached  againi^t  him  by 
Pojie  Paul  H..  .Matthias  invaded  Rohemia  in  14(J9.  Al 
first  ho  had  only  snnill  success,  but  by  the  final  peace  in 
1170  he  received  Jloravia.  Silesia,  and  Lusatia;  he  also 
gained  some  advantages  over  tho  Poles.  Rut  although  his 
reign  was  a  long  series  of  wars  and  campaigns,  the  interior 
govornment  was  by  no  means  ncglcctcil.  and  although  the 
king  was  a  most  brilliant  soldier,  he  possessed  a  fine  taste 
for  learning  and  art.  A  great  collection  of  (ireek  manu- 
scripts was  brought  together  in  Huda.  but.  unfortunately, 
the  largest  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Turks  in  lo27. 
^Matthias  was  much  beloved  by  his  subjects.  The  despotic 
power  he  ^los.^csscd  I»c  wielded  with  judiciousness  and 
magnanimity,  ancl  in  Hungarian  history  he  is  generally 
called  ■•  the  Great."  In  the  rest  of  Europe  his  name  and  hi- 
government  enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  especially  after  hi 
succcetled  in  actually  stopping,  at  least  for  some  time,  the 
progress  of  the  Turks. 

Mat'thissoii,  von  (FRiKDRini),  b.  at  nohendodcleben. 
near  Magdeburg,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony.  Jan. 
2;t.  1701  :  studied  theology  and  belles-lettres  at  Halle;  be- 
came tutor,  reader,  and  travelling  chamberlain  in  difTercnt 
noble  and  royal  families,  and  was  appointed  librarian  at 
Stuttgart  in  IS12  by  the  king  of  Wurtemburg,  from  which 
position  he  retired  in  1S1>4.  and  d.  Mar.  12.  is:il.  His 
poems,  mostly  elegies,  published  in  1787,  were  at  one  time 
the  favorite  reading  of  the  German  public,  but  they  have 
lost  their  popularity.  His  memoirs,  published  at  Zurich 
in  5  vols.  (lSlO-10).  have  more  interest. 

Mat'tison  (  HiiiamI,  D.  P..  h.  at  Norway.  X.  Y..  Feb.  8, 
1811;  resided  in  childhood  at  Oswego:  was  a  teacher  for 
some  years:  joined  the  RIaek  River  ( N.  Y.)  conference  as 
a  preacher  18;{0;  removed  to  New  York  City  in  lSo2.  and 
filled  important  pulpits  until  IStil.when  he  withdrew  from 
the  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church  on  account  of  slavery,  but 
returned  to  it  in  180S.  and  became  secretary  of  the  .Amer- 
ican and  Foreign  Christian  I'nion.  D.  Nov.  24.  |S08.  Dr. 
,  Mattison  publishe<l  The  Ifurtrhir  of  the  Trinity  (1S43),.4«- 
trnuoiiiif  ( 184(5 ).  Spirit' fiapfiiuffg  (IS54),  Jie»urreclioit  of  the 
/?f>7v(  1800).  and  edited  Burritt's  Ot^nt/niphtf  of  the  Ilcarena 
(IS.iOl.  a  popular  textbook  of  astronomy. 

Mattitiick%  post-v.  of  Southold  tp.,  Suffolk  co.,  X.  Y., 
,  on  the  Long  Island  R.  R. 

I       Mal'tooks  (C.  v.).  b.  at  Danville.  Me..  Oct.  11,  1840; 
I  educated  at  Rowdoia  College  in  1S62  and  at  Harvard  Law 
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School  in  1867;  served  during  the  civil  war  with  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  in  the  1st  Maine  Vols.,  rising  to  be  colonel, 
anil  brevetted  brigadier-general;  made  prisoner  at  the 
b:ittle  of  the  Wilderness  May  5,  lS6i,  and  held  until  Mar., 
lsti.'>:  has  been  county  attorney  of  Cumbci'land  co.,  Me. 

Mattocks  (Jonx).     See  Mattacks  (Johx). 

Mat'to-tJros'so,  the  largest  and  westernmost  prov- 
ineu  of  lirazil,  comprising  an  area  of  865,800  square  miles, 
and  bounded  E.  by  the  provinces  of  Goyaz  and  Sao  Paulo, 
S.  W.  by  Paraguay  and  Bolivia,  and  N.  by  the  provinces 
of  Amazonas  and  Pard.  It  is  traversed  from  W.  to  E.  by  a 
mountain-range  whose  branches  form  valleys  which  by  de- 
grees slope  down  to  the  vast  plains  around  the  Amazon  and 
iiio  de  la  Plata.  Large  tracts  of  this  province  are  covered 
with  immense  forests;  others  are  arid  and  sandy;  and  as 
a  whole  it  is  very  imperfectly  known.  Gold,  diamonds, 
and  iron  are  frequently  found,  and  mineral  springs  abound. 
I!ut  the  entire  i)opulation  of  this  immense  territory  does 
not  probably  amount  to  more  than  4G.000 — that  is.  1  to 
each  20  square  miles — and  of  this  number  nine-tenths  are 
Indians  and  negroes,  very  little  suited  to  utilize  the  riches 
which  the  land  evidently  contains.  The  gold  and  diamond 
mines  are  worked  by  the  government;  agriculture  does  not 
raise  sufficient  food;  the  forests  are  unused;  rearing  of 
cattle  is  the  only  productive  pursuit  of  the  inhabitants. 

."♦latto-Grosso,  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  (luajiore.  was  founderl  in  \~'M  by  gold- 
diggers;  rose  rapidly,  and  was  in  ISIS  the  capital  of  the 
province,  the  residence  of  the  provincial  government,  and 
had  IS.OOO  inhabitants.  It  has  now  hardly  1.500.  The 
gold-fields  have  become  exhausted,  the  insalubrity  of  the 
place  has  put  the  government  officials  to  flight,  and  the 
surrounding  districts  cannot  be  cultivated,  as  they  are  an- 
nually inundated  by  the  liuapore. 

Mattole',  tp.  of  Humboldt  eo.,  Cal.     Pop.  45:1. 

Blattoon',  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Coles  co.,  111.,  on  the  Illi- 
nois Central,  the  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Tcrre 
Haute  Paris  and  Decatur  It.  Rs.,  has  2  schools,  10  churches, 
2  banks,  .1  ncwsjiapers,  4  mills,  railroad  reiiair  and  car 
shops,  and  a  number  of  stores  .and  shops.  Pop.  49G7. 
T.  E.  Woods,  Ed.  "Daily  and  Weekly  Journal." 

]Hattoon  (Gen.  EBEXEZER),b.  at  Amher.st,  Mass..  Aug. 
10,  17oo;  graduated  at  Dartnnmth  College  1770;  joined 
the  Revolutionary  army  in  Canada ;  served  as  lieutenant 
of  artillery  at  the  battle  of  Bcmis  Heights  1777,  and  rose 
to  the  rani;  of  major  ;  settled  in  his  nati\  e  town  as  a  scien- 
tific farmer:  served  often  in  the  legislature;  was  for  twenty 
years  sheriff  of  Hampshire  co. ;  member  of  Congress  ISOl- 
b:i;  major-general  of  State  militia  1797-1810;  adjutant- 
general  ISlii:  colonel  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artil- 
lery C(im|)any  of  Boston  1S17,  iind  member  of  the  State  con- 
stitutional convention  1S20.  D.  at  Amlierst  Sept.  11, 1843, 
having  been  blind  nearly  twenty-five  years. 

Matts'ville,  tp.  of  Douglas  co.,  Nov.     Pop.  289. 

.llat'iirin  (CuAr.LES  Robert),  b.  at  Dublin.  Ireland,  in 
17S2:  educated  at  Trinity  College;  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  became  curate  of  St.  Peter's, 
Dublin.  Pecuniary  losses  induced  him  to  write  several 
novels  of  .an  extravagant  character,  which  had  little  suc- 
cess, but  his  tragedy  of  Iti-rliiiin,  represented  by  Edmund 
Kean  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  brought  him  £1000  and  a 
considerable  reputation  as  a  poet,  which  his  later  produc- 
tions scarcely  justified.  Some  of  his  works  were  highly 
commended  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  was  an  eloquent 
iiulpit-orator  and  a  bold  opponent  of  Roman  Catholicism. 
]).  at  Dublin  Oct.  :)0,  1S24. 

iVIiiubciise',  town  of  France,  department  of  Nord,  on 
tlic  Siiiiibrc.  vvbich  here  becomes  navigable,  is  fortified,  and 
has  inin-fnundrics  and  manufactures  of  firearms,  iron  .and 
steel  goods.  salt|)ctre.  oil,  and  sugar,  and  an  active  trade 
in  i;oal,  slate,  antl  marble.     Pop.  10,557. 

Mauch  Chunk',  ]iost-b.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Carbon  co., 
I>;i..  120  miles  N.  W.  of  New  V(U-k  City,  on  the  Lehigh 
VaHcy  anil  the  New  .Icrsey  Central  R.  lis.,  in  the  centre  of 
the  Lehigh  anthracite  coal-region.  It  derives  its  chief  im- 
portance from  its  connection  with  the  anthracite  coal-trade, 
and  all  tolls  and  wages  are  based  on  tlic  fluctuati<ms  of  its 
markets.  The  first  iron  smelled  by  anthracite  coal  was 
made  here.  The  Switchback  R.  R.,  one  of  the  most  famous 
jileasure-roads  in  the  world,  brings  annually  Large  numbers 
of  tourists  to  this  place.  It  is  u  gravity  road,  IS  miles  in 
length,  the  necessary  elevation  being  attained  by  stationary 
engines.  .Mauch  Cliunk  has  7  churches,  a  public  library.  .') 
bunks,  2  foundries,  2  weeJdy  newspapers,  several  fine  ho- 
tels, machine-shops,  nnil  a  number  of  stores.  Pop.  of  b. 
.3841 ;  of  t]i.  5210.    K.  MkllBovlk,  1';i>.  "  Coal  Gazette." 

illaiids'Icy  (Hkniiy),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Oiggleswick.  York- 
shire, Kiigland,  Feb.  5,  18.35;  studied  at  the  University  of 
London,  where  ho  graduated  in  medicine  in  1&Q7  j   was 


physician  to  the  Manchester  lunatic  asylum  1859-62 ;  set- 
tled in  London  as  a  consulting  physician  ujjon  lunacy 
18C2;  published  The  Phtjuiolniji)  and  /'tUli<jlor)>/  u/  ll,r  Mind 
{1S07);  was  made  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians 1869;  appointed  Gulstonian  lecturer  to  that  body  in 
1870;  published  his  course  of  Lccturcn  oh  liody  and  Mind 
(1870),  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  I^etponifihilit}/  in  Mental 
IHnease  (1874)  for  the  "International  Scientific  Series." 
He  is  now  (1S75)  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  in 
University  College,  consulting  physician  to  the  West  Lon- 
don Hospital,  and  editor  of  the  Journul  of  Mental  Science. 

Mauduit  Diiplessis,  de  (Thomas  A.ntoine),  Che- 
valier, b.  at  Henuebon,  France,  Sept.  12,  1753;  entered 
in  boyhood  the  school  of  artillery  at  Grenoble,  from  which 
he  ran  away  and  made  journeys  as  cabin-boy  to  Greece, 
Egypt,  and  Constantinople;  became  in  1776  captain  in  an 
artillery  regiment;  came  to  America  with  La  Fayette; 
rendered  good  service  as  an  engineer  in  constructing  Fort 
Mercer  at  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  and  as  a  soldier  in  defending 
it ;  was  distinguished  at  Brandywine,  Germantown.  Mon- 
mouth, and  Yorktown.  .Sent  to  ILiyti  in  1787  as  colonel 
of  the  regiment  of  Port-au-Prince,  he  disarmed  the  national 
guard  (1790)  and  enlisted  the  white  settlers  in  companies 
of  "  royal  volunteers,"  at  the  head  of  which  he  made  san- 
guinary campaigns  against  the  disaffected  blacks.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  new  battalions  from  France  in  Mar.,  1791,  a 
revolution  took  jdace  at  the  eajtital.  where  the  newly-ar- 
rived soldiers  fraternized  with  Mauduit's  regiment  and 
the  mass  of  the  people  against  the  wealthy  planters.  After 
a  fruitless  resistance  at  the  head  of  the  "  royal  volunteers,'* 
Mauduit  was  massacred  with  them  by  his  own  grenadiers, 
Mar.  4.  1791. 

Mauduit  (Israel),  b.  at  Exeter,  England,  in  1708;  was 
educated  for  the  ministry  as  a  dissenter,  but  never  preached; 
went  into  mercantile  business  with  his  brother  Jasper  and 
accumulated  a  fortune,  and  in  1763  was  entrusted  with 
representing  the  interests  of  the  jjrovince  of  Massachusetts, 
of  which  Jasper  Mauduit  was  the  nominal  agent.  He  be- 
came collector  at  Southampton  1765;  wrote  several  pam- 
phlets in  behalf  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  New  England 
colonies  generally  during  the  ten  years  of  negotiations  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  and  afterwards  wrote  ably  in  behalf  of 
American  independence,  treating  Lord  Howe  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe  with  great  severity  for  their  conduct  at  Boston. 
D.  June  16,  1787. 

Maui.     Sec  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Maulinain',  or  Moulmeiu,  city  of  British  Burmah, 
Farther  India,  at  the  mouth  of  the  S.alivcn,  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  in  lat.  10°  30'  N.  It  is  a  flourishing  place,  im- 
portiint  for  its  exports  of  teak,  the  value  of  which  in  1867 
amounted  to  .SOOO.OOO.  Besides  teak,  ivory,  grain,  wax, 
and  gum  arc  exported,  and  silks  and  cottons,  wine  and 
beer,  tobacco,  arms,  and  sugar  are  imported.  The  climate, 
though  hot  and  moist,  is  not  unhealthy.     Pop.  43,683. 

Mauniee',  tp.  of  Allen  co.,  Ind.,  traversed  by  the 
Maumcc  River  and  Canal  and  the  Toledo  Wabash  and 
Western  R.  R.     Pop.  394. 

Maumec  City,  post-v.  of  Lucas  co.,  0.,  in  Waynes- 
field  t|i.,  on  the  Maumce  River,  opposite  Periysburg,  at 
the  head  of  ordinary  navigation,  and  oh  the  Toledo 
Wabash  and  Western  R.  R.,  8  miles  S.  W.  of  Toledo,  has 
a  good  trade,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Central  Ohio  Confer- 
ence Seminary  (Methodist  Epi.scopal).     Pop.  1779. 

Maumee  River  is  formed  by  the  union  of  St.  Mary's 
and  St.  Joseph's  rivers  at  Fort  Wayne,  hid.  It  Hows  into 
Maumcc  Bay,  the  W.  part  of  Lake  Eric.  Its  mouth  is  at 
Toledo.  0.  It  is  navigable  8  miles  to  Maumec  City,  and 
in  high  water  to  Defiance,  50  miles. 

MaumeHe',  post-tp.  of  Pulaski  co..  Ark.     Pop.  422. 

Mau'iia  liO'a  ("great  mountain"),  a  volcano  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island  of 
Hawaii,  and  rises  13,758  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  contains  several  craters,  both  on  its  sumtnit  and  on  the 
sides,  among  which  that  called  Kibuiea  is  the  most  remark- 
able. It  is  3 J  miles  long,  2i  miles  broad,  and  1011  feet 
deep,  and  contains  a  vast  sea  of  fire,  always  surging  and 
roaring,  and  sometimes  swelling  and  overflowing,  scn<ling 
forth  tremendous  streams  of  white-hot  lava. 

Maunder  (Samuel),  b.  in  F^ngland  about  1790;  was 
brother-in-law  to  William  Pinnock,  whom  he  aided  in  com- 
jiiling  his  educational  Catcchi^mi,  and  |iroducc<l  the  valu- 
able "  Treasury  Series,"  containing  manuals  of  useful 
knowleilge,  history,  natural  bisliu-y,  biography,  chronology, 
geogra]>hy.  etc.     D.  at  Islington,  London,  A)ir.  30,  1819. 

Maundrcll  (Henkv),  b.  in  England  in  1650,  was  for 
many  years  chaplain  to  the  English  factory  at  Alep)io, 
Syria,  and  author  of  a  volume  of  travels,  Janini-i/  frnin 
Al<):p(i  III  Jcrnaiilciii  (1698),  many  times  reprinted,  and 
still  highly  prized.      D.  in  1710. 


MAUNDY   TllLJtSUAV     MAIJUICK. 
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Itlauii'tly  ThiirH'day,  Hooiillodfrom  mandatitm  novum, 
Iho  "  nuw  L-yiniimndinent  "  K'^'cn  •>>  ChriHt  to  liin  diHcipIcM 
((I  "love  OIK!  finotlior"  (.John  xiii.  .'M).     On  tliiH  duy,  in 

Kiiinan  ('atiii)lic  i-mintrii--'4.  tin?  ftjut  of  pil^jrimM  uro  whhIkmI 
in  llif  .•huirh.  vvliilf  t\\ii  M'n,ti<ttiim  tionini  in  Miin;?,  iind  duIcH 
an)  nivi-n  to  (lio  [mhh-.  Mumidy  'I'liurHday  iti  tlir  uiiiiic  an 
Uic  Holy  'I'liiir.H'lay  in  PanMion  Wuuk. 

i>lHii|>rrtiiiH%<lc  (  I'ikuim:  liOi/is  MortKAi),  h.  July  17, 
HHIM,  at  St.  Malo,  llrota^^nn,  I'Viukmc  uludH"!  iiia(,luMiiatu-rt 
and  astronomy  ;  attraLaiMl  niiu.'li  aMuntion  l)otli  in  Kii(;lurid 
iind  Kranci!  hy  Win  able  advocuiry  of  tlio  IduaM  of  N'fvvton 
ill  o|)|MPMition  to  tlio.He  of  J)rf(uiirte:<,  and  waH  |)lac(!<I  in 
I7;'''i  lit  tlu!  Iicad  of  a  HcicntifiL"  L'X|icdition  to  F/upland  for 
tin-  |iur|ioHf  of  nu-aHurinj;  theru  an  arc  of  a  nu-ridian  ;  which 
e.\|n'ilirion  he  dcscrihed  in  a  vrry  rlcver  hook,  />'  fu  /•'i;/urc 
ii>  It,  '/'/,■(.(  IT.'tS).  In  1711*  h<' acrcptcd  an  tnvitati(»n  from 
Frcdfiirk  thr  Uri-at.  went  to  Ik-rlin.  and  hccame  prcKiilcnt 
of  llin  new  rruHHinn  Academy  of  Science.  Hut  althoujfh 
tlie  kin«  treated  him  witli  ^reat  kintlncsf,  hiH  reKidencc  in 
Merlin  wan  not  very  enjoyable.  Knnijf  iieenncd  him  of 
ida^'iarism.  and  V-dtiiire'y  />r.  A/.(tl!a  made  him  the  laugh- 
inj;  — lock  of  all  Kiirojio.     I),  at  Italc  July  27,  l7i)*J. 

i>lHiir('|>as%  de  (.Ikan  FiiKofcitic  l'iif:i,vi'KArx ),  ('(unt, 
b.  at  Ver.'*ailles  July '.►.  1701;  inherited  in  IiIh  fourteenth 
year  an  ofhee  as  minister  of  ntate,  including  the  depart- 
nients  of  the  royal  household,  of  the  city  of  Paris,  and  of 
the  marine.  This  ottice  had  bclonjicj  to  lii.s  family  fur  170 
years,  and  wlien  ho  was  twenty-four  year.'*  old  he  took 
charj^e  (tf  it  himself.  In  17111  he  was  banished  from  the 
court  on  account  of  a  saruastie  epi^jrain  on  Madame  do 
Pom|Midour,  but  on  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  he  re- 
turned as  prime  minister,  which  positicm  he  held  till  his 
death.  Nov.  21,  17S1.  llis  abilities  consisted  in  business 
routine  and  an  excellent  talent  for  court  intrij^ucs.  His 
knowleilj^e  was  su])erhcia!.  his  character  frivolous,  his  ad- 
ministration a  hotI)ctI  for  all  kinds  of  abuses,  ile  rendered 
some  service  to  the  French  nnuine.  but  his  iwn  most  famtois 
measures  were  the  convocation  ot'  the  jiarliaments  and  the 
participittion  in  the  AnuMicnn  war  r.f  inilepcndenee.  both 
of  which  had  a  tlecisive  infUieni;e  in  brin^in;;  ai>out  the  ' 
French  Revolution.  The  Mrmuirm  d,'  Mfiitrrjnm  (.'i  vols.), 
puhlishod  in  17'J2  by  Soulavio,  arc  considered  npurious. 

Man'rrr,  von  {Otxnto  Tjinwifi).  b.  Xov.  2.  17011.  nt 
Krpi.lsJH-iui.  ill  Uhcnish  Bavaria:  studied  at  Heidelberg: 
WHS  iippointed  professor  of  jurisprudence  at  Municdi  in 
1S21>:  became  a  member  of  the  (Jreeian  regency  IS.'i2-;J4; 
was  for  a  short  time  liavarian  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  minister  of  ju.stice  in  1S17,  and  d.  at  Munich  May  9, 
1H72.  His  (icschivfite  (let  A/f;/t-rinftniHrfKii  (I'rn'i  Iitnvir/Kfi- 
rniH  (1S2I)  was  crowned  by  the  Academy  of  Munich.  He- 
sides  a  number  of  valuable  works  on  jurisprudence  and 
the  history  of  le^ishition  and  ;;overnmont  in  (Jermany.  he 
wrote  in  IS^it't  Dai  OrivrfiiHrhf  Vol/:  mr  und  tifirh  lirm  f'rri- 
hritH/caiiifi/i'  (:t  vols.). — His  son.  IviNitAD  MAriiicn.  b.  in 
lS2.'i  at  Krankenthal  in  the  Palatinate:  studied  at  Munich, 
Loipsic.  anrl  IJerlin.  and  was  appointerl  professor  of  juris- 

!>rudence  at  Heidolberj^  in  ISI7.  He  ha.s  made  eomnrc- 
lensive  studies  of  Icelandic  language,  litoraturo.  and  liis- 
tory,  and  written  several  work.s  on  this  subject,  such  as 
J){c  Kntntchniuj  dvH  Jsliitidinchen  StaatH  und  seiner  Ver/ait- 
etiiKf  (1S.')2),  iiidlth6rissa<jn  (1858),  IsVdndischc  Volkaaagcn 
(ISOO),  etc. 

Maurice'^  count  of  Xasaau,  prince  of  Orange,  b.  Xov. 
11,  I;>r)7.  at  I)illenl)urg  in  Nassau,  a  son  of  William  the 
Silent  of  Orange;  studied  at  Leyden,  and  was  prochiimed 
stadthuldor  of  Holland.  Zcahmd,  and  I'treebt  shortly  after 
the  assassination  of  his  father  in  IjS  I.  and  appointed 
commander-in-chief  by  all  the  provinces  after  the  recall  of 
Leicester  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  15!S7.  His  military  career 
was  very  brilliant.  He  took  Zutphen.  Dev enter,  and 
Nymwcgen  in  l.V.H,  (Jeertruidcnberg  in  hV.Ki.  (ironingen  in 
Ij'.ll.  In  I.')H7  he  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Turnliout  in 
Urabant,  and  in  lOiH)  at  Nicuwj)ort,  near  Ostomle.  Put  from 
ambitious  designs  ho  opposed  the  armistice  of  twelve  years 
wliich  ItarneveItU  succeeded  in  concluding  with  Spain  in 
Hill'.',  and  by  which  the  I'nitcd  Provinces  were  acknow- 
ledged as  an  indepenilent  repuldie.  He  aspireil  to  sover- 
eignty, and  nsctl  the  hot  controversy  between  the  Armin- 
ians  anil  the  tJomarists  as  a  means  of  overcoming  tlie  re- 
sistance of  liarnevcldt  and  the  republican  party.  Ho  did 
not  succeed,  however.  After  the  execution  of  Uarncveldt 
(in  Hill*)  the  popularity  of  Maurice  was  lost,  and  it  was 
hardly  regained  by  some  new  exphuts  in  the  renewed  war 
with  Spain  in  1022.  B.  at  the  Hague  .\pr.  2;i,  102.>.  Next 
to  Alexan<ier  Farneso,  he  was  generally  considered  the 
greatest  general  of  his  age,  and  numbers  of  young  men  of 
royal  or  noble  birth  who  wished  to  learn  tho  art  of  war 
gathered  in  his  camp.  (See  Motley.  I/ist,n-i/  nf  the  United 
NcthcHandx  (1860~tj7)  and  Life  and  Death  of  John  of 
.BorMtfi:cW(1874). 


Afaurico,  duko  of  Baxony,  of  tho  Albcrtino  lino,  h. 

Mar.2I,  l.')2I,at  Freiberg,  ii  won  of  Henry  the  PioiiM,  jojiM  d 
the  Pioteflant  Church  in  15.'!'J;  inurried  in  l-^ll  a  <l,iu^'htcr 
of  the  hindgrave  Philip  of  He«Ke,  and  Hueeeede-I  Iiim  father 
on  the  dii'-ii)  throne  in  the  t^amo  year.  Hir<  rehilionH  with 
the  emperor  fharh-s  V.  were  nioMt  amicable  at  lhi»4  lime. 
lie  fought  in  bin  army  againr^t  th«  Turku  and  againr<t  tho 
I'Veneh.and  although  he  wan  an  ardent  Protectant,  and  hiit 
fiilher-in  law  at  the  head  of  the  Sinalcahl  League,  ho  not 
only  did  not  becitme  a  member  of  that  league,  but  he  even 
heljfod  the  emperor  to  crush  il  in  the  battle  of  MiHilberg, 
Apr.  2\,  1510.  Am  a  reward  he  received  from  tlie  emperor 
ttie  pottttcHHionM  of  the  other  line  of  the  houMo  of  .^nxony, 
the  KrneHtine.  whose  representative,  John  Frederick,  ha  I 
been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  League;  and  \vith  the  pon- 
Hossions  followed  tlio  rank  and  title  of  elector.  An  noun, 
how(!Ver,  ax  Maiirieo  had  reached  hi'*  aim,  tho  good  rcln- 
tionH  with  tl>e  emperor  ceased,  and  he  began  to  take  um- 
brage at  every  und(?rtaking  of  the  hitter.  At  lawt,  having 
made  a  i*eeret  alliance  with  Henry  11.  of  I'Vano;  in  Oct., 
l.'j.')I,  he  Muddenly  marched  in  May,  Mt'.t'l,  on  Innriprm-k, 
where  the  emperor  lay  ill  of  the  gout,  lly  a  hasty  flight 
the  emperor  saved  liimself  from  being  captured  by  .Maurice, 
but  by  the  Pea<*e  of  Passau  (.Aug.  2.  I.'i52)  he  wa-i  cotn- 
pelled  to  consent  to  all  his  demands,  the  first  of  which  waa 
full  religious  liberty  for  the  Protestants.  Ne.xt  year,  on 
July  9,  I.'i.O.'J,  Maurice  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle 
of  Sievershausen  against  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and 
d.  two  dayH  afterwards.  Ho  wan  succeeded  by  his  brother. 
His  daughter  Anno  was  married  to  William  the  Silent. 

Manrice,  count  of  Saxony,  generally  known  as  Mar- 
shal Saxk,  b.  at  tJoslar  Oct.  28,  lO'JO,  a  son  <)f  Augustan 
II.  the  Strong,  elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland,  and 
Aurora  von  Konigsmark.  In  his  twelfth  year  he  fought 
with  distinction  in  the  armies  u{  Prince  Kugcne  and  Marl- 
borough, and  was  legitimized  by  his  father,  but  his  de- 
baucheries anil  dissipations,  in  which  ho  surpassed  even 
his  father,  deve!oj)cd  as  early  and  as  rapidly  as  hi?-  brilliant 
talents.  In  17211  ho  went  to  France,  bought  a  regiment. 
was  appointed  marcchal  <ie  eamj>.  an<l  studied  with  great 
energy  mathematic!*,  mechanics,  and  fortification.  In  I72G 
the  estates  of  Courland  elected  him  duke,  but  the  project 
failed  on  account  of  Mentehikofs  intrigues:  and  when 
it  was  taken  up  once  more  in  1728  by  the  dowager  duchess, 
Anna  Ivanovna.  who  wished  to  marry  him,  it  was  foiled 
by  his  dissipation  and  lack  of  attention.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Austrian  War  of  Succession  he  offered  his  services 
to  his  native  country,  but  by  the  fault  of  Count  Uriihl  they 
were  not  accepted,  and  ho  received  a  French  command. 
He  took  Prague  by  storm  in  17-11,  and  fought  with  great 
distinction  in  Uohcmia,  IJavaria.  and  on  the  Rhine.  Uut 
his  fame  as  a  great  general  ho  gained  chiefly  by  his  cam- 
paigns in  Flanders  from  1744  to  1718^  Ho  won  a  brilliant 
victory  at  Fontcnay  May  11,  1745.  and  at  Uoueoux  Oct. 
11,  1710.  Ile  took  Hrussels,  IJergen-op-Zoom.  Maestricht, 
and  conf[uered  the  whole  of  Belgium.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  French  people  and  king  knew  no  bounds;  honors  were 
heaped  upon  him  ;  he  was  made  marshal-general  uf  all 
French  eamps  and  armies,  and  presented  with  the  palace 
and  estates  of  Chambord.  where  he  led  a  princely  life,  and 
d.  Nov.  30,  1750,  His  liivcricn  Militairc»,  written  in  1731, 
but  afterwards  revised  and  much  enlarged,  is  full  of  in- 
genious and  audacious  ideas  ;  his  /jetrra  tt  .}UnwircM,  pub- 
lished in  1794,  have  aiso  some  interest. 

Maurice  (Jons  FRt:DtcRirK  Denisox),  b.  Aug.  29.  1800, 
in  Normanton.  Sulfolk,  England;  d.  in  (Cambridge  Apr., 
1872;  was  the  son  of  a  Unitarian  clergyman;  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  and  took  a  degree  in  law,  his  birth  ia 
a  nonconformist  sect  obliging  him  to  forego  honors  and  de- 
grees in  other  schools.  Hecarlytookaninterest  in  tho  social, 
political,  ecclesiastical,  and  scientific  questions  that  agi-  / 
tated  thoughtful  uien  in  England,  writing  fervently  in  the 
Athenienm  and  other  periodicals.  In  18:i0  he  joined  the 
Established  Church,  having  convinced  himself  that  it  was 
tho  best  ground  for  an  Englishman  to  stand  and  work  on. 
although  holding  the  ciiurrli  responsible,  through  its 
shortcomings,  not  only  for  the  degradation  of  the  work- 
ing-classes, but  also  for  the  dissent  that  should  have  found 
room  for  expression  within  the  Establishment.  By  his 
work.  The  Kinf/dom  of  Chrint  (1838).  his  LectHre«  on  Edw 
cation  (18.19),  his  Thoiujht*  on  ContcicnituUM  Snbecnftli»,n, 
and  Jicnuonti  for  not  Joinimj  n  Party  in  the  Church  (L^tJI), 
he  laid  the  foundation  !)f  the  Broad  Church,  as  it  was  called, 
a  new  party  name  which  he  regretted,  as  pointing  to  an- 
other division  in  the  Church.  Maurice  was  a  preacher 
from  the  time  of  his  ordination  in  18HI.  His  first  curacy 
was  a  small  village  in  Warwickshire  that  has  never  yet 
heard  the  whistle  of  a  locomotive:  from  1846-59  he  wa? 
chaplain  at  Lincoln's  Inn:  and  for  tho  next  seven  years 
addressed  intellectual  audience:)  in  Dc  Vero  street.   Alaurico 
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waff  of  fertile  mind  and  fluent,  abounding  utterance.     His 

writings,  mostly  publications  in  book-form  of  his  copious 
lectures  on  nearly  all  questions  of  church  history,  social 
and  political  ethics,  practical  and  speculative  theology, 
and  philosophy,  bear  the  stamp  of  an  earnest  intellect,  a 
sweet  and  consecrated  sjiirit,  a  profoundly  humane  heart. 
His  AVarburtonian  lectuces  on  Thf;  Epistle  in  the  Hebrews, 
his  Boyle  lectures  on  The  Helit/ions  of  (he  Worhl,  the  lec- 
tures on  The  lielifjion  of  Uepiihlicnn  Rome  (1S55),  The  Pa- 
triarchs and  Lawgivers  of  the  Old  Testament,  The  Ten 
Oommniidments,  The  Gospel  of  the  Kiiuploniy  The  Gospel  of 
the  Word,  The  Epistles  of  St.  John.  Christian  Ethics,  The 
Apocii/i/pse,  n  Vision,  The  Prophtts  and  Kinipi  of  the  Old 
Tcstiduent,  History  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy, 
the  lectures  on  The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  First  Two 
Centuries,  on  The  Unity  of  the  New  Testament,  on  The 
Word  "  Eternal  "  on  The  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  on  The  Claims  of  Relifjion  and  Science,  The 
Diahnpies  on  Family  Worship,  illustrate  the  variety  and 
the  vitality  of  his  labors.  His  last  works  were  on  Con- 
science and  Social  Morality.  Death  surprised  him  in  the 
fulness  of  his  powers,  while  he  was  preparing  lectures  on 
The  Ethical  Systems  of  Plato  and  Arintotlc.  For  twenty- 
five  years  Maurice  was  acting  president  of  the  AVorking- 
men's  College,  where  he  never  ceased  to  be  a  personal 
teacher,  having  as  counsellors  and  coadjutors  men  like 
Thomas  Hughes,  John  Ruskin,  Lawrence,  Rossetti,  Cave 
Thomas,  and  others  eminent  in  science,  history,  literature, 
and  art.  His  influence  was  exerted  in  favor  of  a  relaxation 
of  the  laws  respecting  the  Sabbath,  of  healthful  Sunday 
recreations  for  the  working  people,  the  opening  on  Sunday 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  ;  all  the  time  his  labors  being  directed 
to  the  spiritual  culture  of  the  people.  His  sons — he  left 
two — are  preparing  a  memoir  of  their  father. 

Elizabeth  P.  Peabody. 
Maurice  (Thomas),  b.  at  Hertford.  England.  Sept.  25, 
17o4;  was  educated  at  St.  John's  and  University  College, 
Oxford  ;  became  curate  of  Woodford,  Essex,  and  subse- 
<Hit'ntIy  at  Epping,  and  vicar  of  Wormleighton  and  ofCud- 
li;iin,  Kent.  lie  became  assistant  liljrariun  to  the  British 
Museum  in  17119.  He  wrote  a  number  of  sermons  and  poems, 
two  tragedies,  and  a  valuable  series  of  works  on  India — 
Indian  Antiquities  (7  vols.,  1791-97),  The  {Ancient)  History 
of  Hindostan  (3  vols.,  1795-99),  and  Modern  History  of 
Hindostan  (2  vols.,  1802-04).  He  received  from  the  gov- 
ernment the  pension  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  Cowper. 
H.  in  London  Mar.  30,  1824.  He  published  his  Memoirs 
(3  vols.,  1S19-22). 

Maurice  River,  tp.  of  Cumberland  co.,N.  J.,  bounded 
S.  by  Delaware  Bay.     Pop.  2500. 

3Iaiiri'ciiis  (Flavius  Tibeuius),  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople from  582  to  602  A.  d.,  b.  at  Arabissus,  Cappadocia, 
abnut  5;j9.  descended  from  a  noble  Roman  family,  nnd  distin- 
guished himself  so  much  in  the  wars  against  Persia  that 
on  his  deathbed  the  emperor  Tiberius  appointed  him  his 
successor  under  general  rejoicing  of  the  pe(tj)le.  But  after 
his  accession  to  the  thrcme  his  popularity  soon  waned,  and 
his  long  reign  is  distinguished  only  by  a  series  of  wars 
with  Persia  and  the  Avars,  in  which  he  did  not  himself 
command.  Victnrics  alternated  with  defeats,  but  the  most 
prominent  features  in  these  wars  were  the  ])erpetual  muti- 
nies, conspiracies,  and  intrigues.  One  of  these,  under  the 
leadership  of  Phocas,  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  em- 
peror, as  a  revolt  rose  at  the  same,  time  both  in  the  army 
and  the  city.  Maurieius  fled  with  his  family  from  Con- 
stantinople, and  sought  refuge  in  tlio  church  of  St.  Auto- 
nomus,  near  Chalcedon.  from  which,  however,  he  was 
dr;iirg<'d  and  beheaded,  Nov.  27,  ')02,  and  Phocas  was  pro- 
<'l;iiiii(d  emperor.  He  left  a  work  on  military  art,  pub- 
H-^Ih'I  iit  Upsala  in  1601  by  John  SehefVer. 

Maiirita'nia,  the  ancient  name  of  North-western  Af- 
rica, corresponding  to  the  present  Morocco  and  part  of 
Algeria,  and  inhabited  by  the  Mauri  (Moors).  After  con- 
quering it.  the  Romans  founded  many  colonies  hero.  In 
■129  a.  n.  it  was  overrun  by  the  Vandals,  but  it  was  reiron- 
quered  by  Belisarius.  and  remained  with  Italy  till  the  end 
of  the  seventh  century,  when  it  was  taken  hy  the  Arabs. 

Maiiri'tia  [Brazilian,  Miriti,  Buriti],  an  interesting 
genus  of  American  fan-leaved  palm  trees,  usually  very 
tall  and  beautiful.  Palm  wine,  edible  fruits,  and  useful 
timber  ami  leaves  are  produced  by  M.  vinifcra  andjlcruosa. 

Mauritius,  one  of  the  Mascareno  Isles  in  the  Indnin 
Ocean,  situateil  400  miles  K.  of  Madaga.'icar.  in  lat.  20°  32' 
R.  and  Ion.  57°  40'  E.,  am!  belonging  to  (Jrcat  Britain. 
Area,  70H  square  miles.  Pop.  32fi,454.  It  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  surrounded  with  coral  reefs,  and  covered  \vith 
mountain!*,  not  very  liigh,  the  Brabant  Mountain  being 
only  -'tlMH)  feet,  anil  Peter  Botte  2n(IO  feet,  hut  which  pre- 
Herit  fill-  lilt, -I  '■\ir;i,ordinary  outlines.    The  valleys  contain 


a  very  rich  soil,  and  the  climate  is  singularly  fine,  the  heat 

seldom  exceeding  90®.  It  was  discovered  in  1505  by  the 
Portuguese,  and  colonized  in  1598  by  the  l)utch.  who.  how- 
ever, soon  left  it.  In  1721  it  was  colonized  a  second  time 
by  the  French,  who  kept  it  till  1810,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  English.  As  a  British  possession  it  has  become  very 
flourishing;  the  value  of  its  exports  in  1871  am<mnted  to 
£3,324.161.  Sugar  is  the  principal  produce,  cultivated  by 
coolies,  who  have  been  transferred  from  India  for  this  pur- 
pose. Besides  sugar,  cotfee  and  rice  are  e.vtensively  cul- 
tivated.    Principal  town,  Port  Louis.  • 

Mau'ry,  county  of  W.  Central  Tennessee.  Area.  530 
square  miles.  It  is  generally  level  and  very  fertile.  Live- 
stock, grain,  cott<m,  wool,  and  lumber  are  leading  products. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  Duck  River  and  by  the  Nash- 
ville and  Decatur  R.  R.     Cap,  Columbia.     Pop.  36,289. 

Maury  {(Jen.  Dabsev  IL),  b.  in  Virginia  abtjut  1824; 
graduated  at  West  Point  1S46;  entered  the  mounted  rifles 
and  served  in  the  Mexican  war  ;  was  jjrofessor  at  M'est  Point 
1847-52 ;  published  Skirmish  Drill  for  Mounted  Troops 
(1859):  entered  the  military  service  of  the  Confe^lerate 
States  1861  ;  attained  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  was 
in  command  of  the  defences  of  Mobile.  Ala.,  when  that 
place  was  captured,  Apr.  10,  1865. 

Maury  (Jean  Siffrein),  b.  at  Valreas,  Venaissin, 
France.  June  20,  1746.  the  son  of  a  shoemaker.  j)repared 
himself  for  the  Church  at  Avignon  ;  came  in  1766  to  Paris, 
and  attracted  great  attention  by  his  eloquent  discourses  and 
elofjes.  In  1785  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy, 
and  in  1789  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Xational  Assembly  as 
member  for  Peronne.  He  was  one  of  the  most  passionate 
and  influential  ojiponents  of  the  revolutionary  theories, 
but  in  1791  he  left  France,  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  distinction,  and  was  made  bishoji  of 
Nicea  in  partihus  in  1794.  and  cardinal  in  1798.  In  1806 
he  became  reconciled  to  Napoleon,  and  returned  to  France, 
and  in  1810  the  emperor  made  him  arehbishop  of  Paris. 
As  he  had  not  been  consecrated  in  this  position  by  the 
pope,  he  lost  it  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
was  even  imprisoned  for  some  time  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  D.  at  Rome  May  11.  1817.  His  EHmi  sur  I'Elo- 
rjnnicc  de  la  Chaire  (2  vols.,  1810)  is  still  much  read. 

Maury  (Matthew  Fontaine),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Spottsyl- 
vania  co.,  Va.,  Jan.  34,  1806;  spent  his  childhood  in  Ten- 
nessee ;  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  as  midshipman  Feb.  1, 1S25, 
serving  on  board  the  Brandywine  during  its  voyage  to 
France  to  convey  La  Fayette  thither,  and  afterwards  on 
the  Pacific  coast  in  the  same  vessel ;  made  a  voyage  around 
the  world  in  the  Vincennes,  during  which  he  began  his 
Treatise  on  Navigation  (1835),  which  has  since  beenatext- 
book  in  the  navy  and  a  yjopular  manual  for  the  merchant 
marine.  He  became  lieutenant  June  10,  1836,  and  was 
appointed  astrtmomer  to  the  AVilkes  exploring  expedition 
in  the  same  yeai',  but  resigned  before  sailing.  In  1839, 
Lieut.  Maury  met  with  an  accident  which  resulted  in  lame- 
ness and  a  consequent  permanent  dit^ability  for  active 
naval  service.  While  confineil  from  this  cause  he  wrote, 
under  the  pseudonym  of  ''  Harry  Blutf."  in  the  Southern 
Literary  Mcsseuger,  a  series  of  articles  entllU'd  Scraps  from 
the  Lucky  Bng.  chiefly  devoteil  to  the  exposure  of  abuses 
in  the  navy.  He  had  previously  commenced  an  accumu- 
lation of  hydrographical  observations,  and  on  being  ap- 
pointed kee])er  of  charts  and  instruments  at  Washington 
was  enaided  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  his  researches.  In 
LS44  this  bureau  was  united  with  the  National  Observatory, 
of  which  Maury  was  made  superintendent.  In  that  year 
be  communicated  to  the  National  Institute  a  paper  upon 
the  Gulf  Stream  and  other  oceanic  currents,  in  cfuineetion 
with  great-circle  sailing,  whidi  was  printed  in  the  Southern 
Literary  McHseiigcr  un<ler  the  title  A  Scheme  fa-  Rehnild- 
ing  Southern  Commerce,  The  results  of  these  researches 
were  also  embodied  in  the  Wind  and  Current  Charts  and 
Sailing  Directions  isaucd  by  the  observatory.  At  his  sug- 
gestion the  U.  S.  government  took  the  iniliative  in  con- 
voking a  general  maritime  conference,  which  met  at  Brus- 
sels in  Aug..  1S53,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  the  adop- 
tion of  a  common  method  of  hydrographical  observation 
nnd  registry,  which  was  cfl"ected  by  the  ailoption  of  a 
model  for  a  logbook  previously  (1818)  jnepared  by  him. 
In  1855,  Maury's  great  work,  The  f'hysicul  (hngriifdiy  if 
the  Sea,  was  issued,  and  at  once  placed  his  name  at  the 
head  of  the  great  scientific  department  of  which  it  treats. 
Tn  1855  he  was  made  a  commander,  but  resigned  in  1S61 
to  enter  the  Confederate  service,  in  which  he  obhiiniMl  the 
rank  of  commodore  :  spent  ayear  or  two  in  Kurope  rhiring 
the  war,  at  the  close  of  which  ho  took  service  under  the 
archduke  Maximilian  in  Mexico  as  commissioner  of  emi- 
gration. This  position  proving  ephemeral,  ho  again  went 
to  Europe,  where  he  residcil  until  1S68.  in  Hussia  and  in 
England,  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  Le.xt- 
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h[)(>kM.  Tn  IHfiS  )m»  aocoptcd  iho  profoMHorHhip  of  phynlnK 
in  lli<!  Virtriniii  Military  IiiHtitiito,  Hrclim-d  in  fSTJ  the 
proHiflem-v  "t*  tlio  llnivorMity  of  Alubiiinri,  and  d.  at  I^ux- 

MiKinii.  Vii..  r.-i).  1.  iH7:i. 

iMiin'sri*  <>nii,  Tho,  IIk^  connnon  name  for  tho  riflo 
jiHi-il  l.y  llir  l'rii.''fiiiii  inriinlry,  and  iiivt-niml  in  IH7I.  It 
i-iiinliiiii'^  tlm  iidviiiituijcH  of  tlio  Itiiviiriiiii  VVi-rdor  (^itn 
wilii  Hnnii'  nt'W  iniprovonnMiH  intrndiiri'rl  Iiy  MaiiutT,  ii 
KiinMHiilli  in  KiinnHtiidt,  WiiitHnln-r^'.  Il  in  di.-*(iiij;Mit*li«d 
(Vnin  tliti  nfrdlc)-(,;un  by  a  Innijcr  vnii^,'t',  a  Kilter  rapidity 
ill  flriiij,',  mil  II  ;;n'atrr  Himplii-itv  in  loadinj;.  'i'lie  (!liai';?n 
nl'  pi.wdiT  in  linivitM-,  tlin  curtiiilf;)'  lijilitcr,  nnrrowcr.  and 
liiii!j;i'i-.  Tho  whole  nuMTluiiiiHin  in  very  Mirn|)hi;  only  four 
inovenicnirt  aru  ri'(|iiirt;d  in  jondini;  tnid  dlMidnirjfinj;.  It 
\n  ]irovi(U'd  with  a  Iiiiyomt,  wliiidi.  lin\v*!%ur.  iH  only  in- 
fiTtcrl  for  Imy'iiict  nltiickH.  Withmit  (lio  hiiyont't  it  widtchx 
Imt  1'iMir  kil'i^niiiinii'^*.  wliihi  tlui  ncedlo-f^itn  wci^lu'd  fivu. 
It-*  nnim*  in  nhmit  llMM)  inT'trtH.  Sinrr  tho  end  of  IS/I  all 
tilt)  infiintry  of  the  army  of  \hv.  (inriiian  cinpirti  have  been 
pnividod  with  thix  jcun.  with  the  i'x<'op(i(in  of  tho  IJavarian 
irifjuilry,  wliioh  han  relainud  tho  Wordor  jcnn. 

ArClST  \lKMAVN. 

lYIauNoU^'iim  [Or.  Mav(Tui\etov1,  tho  loinb  of  Maiisolnr<i 
kin^  "f  ('aria,  orcutcd  at  IlalicnrnaHHu.s  by  ArtciniHJa,  his 
widow,  in  '^^^'^  it.  r.  It  'n*  often  referred  to  by  ancient 
writers  as  one  of  tlie  wonders  (if  tlie  worlil,  and  it  sur- 
piisscd  all  nther  stiiu-tiiro.s  nf  the  kind  mu  ninch  Iiy  itfl 
inii;;nifu'en('o  tluit  tlie  njime  <pf  MaiiHideuin  came  to  he  tho 
jienerie  term  for  a  costly  tomb.  IMiny  gives  a  ininuto 
description  of  it,  and  it  remained  «tandin^  for  centuries 
after  liis  time.  Orailiially.  however,  it  fell  into  decay. 
One  piirt  nf  it  scemn  to  have  been  destrr)yed  by  an  earth- 
quake; wlien  in  I  ll'l  the  Kni;chts  of  Khodes  t()ok  posses- 
cion  of  Hiilicarnussus.  and  l)uilt  a  eastlc  there,  tbey  gath- 
ered tbcir  materials  from  the  mausoleum :  finally,  the 
Turk.s  disturbed  the  huiMint?  so  eonipletely  that  even  the 
site  of  it  was  forgotten.  Of  late,  however,  the  excavations 
of  Mr.  Newton,  undertaken  under  tho  auspices  of  the  Knp;- 
li>li  ^ovcininrnt.  have  broufjht  to  lij^ht  not  only  tiic  site 
iuid  ftmdiimcntal  outlines  of  the  buildinir,  but  so  many 
fragments  lirtvc  been  found  that  it  seems  possible  to  niako 
a  complete  iileal  reconstruction  of  tho  whole  .structure. 

Maiis'ton,  ]iost  v..  cap.  of  .Tuneuu  eo.,  Wis..  !'*(  miles 
AV.  tif  .Milwaukee,  on  the  (.'hir:i<jo  Milwaukee  antj  St.  I*aul 
H.  It.,  lias  ;;ond  educatJonul  advanta;;cs,  0  duirehcs,  abun- 
dnnt  wilter-powcr.  grist  and  saw  mills,  lath  and  shinj^lo 
works,  foundry  and  macbine-shops,  I  burrel-factory,  I  ear- 
riiij^e  iniiniifactory.  snsli  inul  blin'i  shop,  1  liank,  I  news- 
p;iper,  .'i  hotels,  iintl  the  usual  ninnljcr  of  stores  and  slntps. 
Pop.  9.^2.  .ToriN  TruNKK,  Ki>.  "  M  \t  ston  Staii.*' 

iMnuvnises  Terres  [Fr.].  or  Hail  l^nnds,  a  namo 
given  lo  various  desolate  tracts  in  Dakota.  Nebraska,  Colo- 
rado, and  other  Territories  of  the  V.  S.,  but  especially  to 
a  triiet  alon^  the  White  River,  an  aflluent  of  the  Missouri. 
The  Had  Lands  are  usually  treeless,  broken,  and  utterly 
waste  rcijions  of  Tertiary  forniatimi.  abounding;  in  inter- 
cstin.^  relies  of  extinct  species  of  rhinoceros,  hyiena.  and 
other  mammals.  Some  parts  of  the  Had  Lands  atford  a 
scanty  pasturage  in  the  rainy  season,  hut  for  the  most  part 
they  are  not  known  to  have  any  valuable  animal,  vegetable, 
or  mineral  prixluets. 

Mauvaise  Terrc,  tp.  of  Morgan  co.,  III.     Pop.  736. 

Mauve.     .See  Anilixk  Colors. 

Ma'verick)  county  of  Texas,  hounded  S.  W.  by  tho 
Kio  (Jrandc.  Area,  i>00  square  miles.  It  is  mostly  eni- 
jdoyed  as  a  stol•k-ran^o.  Cattle  and  wool  are  the  leading 
products.  Much  of  the  soil  requires  irrigation  to  render 
it  productive.     Cap.  Eagle  Pass.     l*op.  \[)i>\, 

.lla'vor  (WiM.iAM  FonnvrKV  LL.D.,  b.  in  Aberdeen- 
shire. SiMitland.  Aug.  1,  17r»>i;  was  in  early  life  a  sehool- 
m:isier;  took  cu-dcrs  in  the  Church  of  Kngland  17SI  ;  be- 
eauu*  vicar  of  Hurley,  Berkshire,  rector  of  Stonesfield,  and 
of  Uladon-eum-AVoodstock.  where  be  d.  l>cc.  20,  1S37.  He 
was  tlie  author  of  numerous  educational  books  wliioh  en- 
Joyed  a  wide  circulation,  but  are  now  sujierscdcd.  His 
most  anibilious  work,  and  the  only  one  which  retains  a 
eertuiu  value,  is  The  Univcranl  ninton/  (25  vols..  1802). 

MnvrocorUa'tos  (Amcxaxokr).  b.  at  Constantinople 
Feb.  ly,  1701;  received  an  excellent  education,  partly  as 
secretary  to  his  uncle,  bospodnr  of  Wallachia,  partly  in 
travels  in  Western  Europe.  On  the  outbreak  of  tho  war 
of  iiidependeneo  be  inimedintely  returned  to  Oroeee.  and 
although  be  soon  became  involved  in  political  strifes  with 
the  parties  of  Coloerotonis  and  Capo  d'Istria.  which  were 
a  gre:\t  hindrance  to  tho  progress  of  tho  national  cause. 
bis  brilliant  military  achievements,  the  battle  of  Pet  a.  the 
ilefence  of  Miseolonghi.  Navarino,  and  S]thactoria.  ren- 
dered, nevertheless,  great  service.  After  the  establishment 
of  King  Otho  on  the  throne,  Mavrocordatos  was  several 


tiinoH  at  tho  head  of  the  K'>vorninont.  tn  1R33.  IHIl,  Iftfl, 

iH.'id,  and  iK.'iO,  anil  tilled  differenl  pofitioni  uh  ambaNxadoi 
during  the  intervals.  I>.  in  yVigina  v\ug.  |H,  IHO.*).  In  hi 
i(oli(!y  lie  reproHonted  the  idcan  and  influence  of  Knghind 
in  sharp  opposition  to  thope  of  Kufsiii.  In  tho  cuuno  of 
pubtie  education  he  took  a  groat  inlorop't. 

itinwo  (Jons),  b.  ill  DorbyHliiro,  Kngland,  in  17AI  : 
went  in  early  life  to  Itra/il,  whoro  he  wbi*  employed  by  tin 
prineo  regent  lo  make  u  scientific  exploration  of  the  min- 
eral regionn,  the  re-nults  of  which  were  given  in  bin  wttrk. 

Trnvfl^  in  fhf  liiff.Viot  nf  Hniz'il,  pHttirtihttlif  in  thr  d'uhl 
till'/  /h'liiiio,,'/  OiMtiirtn  uf  th'H  T'ofoi/ry  MHl^ ),  whi- h  at 
lained  great  popularity  both  in  Kngland  and  tlie  V.  S. 
Mr.  Mawo  snbHequently  heeaino  a  noted  praclieul  minoral- 
ogist  in  London,  where  he  d.  Oct.  2«,  1K21I.  He  wan  ulno 
autlior  of  Thr  Miumihuftf  uf  DerhifHUIrr.  (IH02),  IHntnoinlii 
ami  I'rer.ioun  Shnicn  (IKI.'J),  and  FamHiitr  LeHmnti  on  Min- 
mi/i/fftf  and  (/rolo;/i/  (ISIO), 

iMaxatnAV'ii<*y,  pont-tp.  of  IJerku  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  2.j3I. 

l>Ia\'cy  (.lovATirAN).  I).  D.,  b.  at  Attleborough.  Matu'.. 
Pejit.  2.  1708;  graduated  at  Uhode  Island  College  (now 
IJrown  I'niversity)  I7H7;  was  tutor  there  17H7-1H  ;  hecain* 
pastor  of  the  First  Ilajitist  church.  Providence,  h.  I.;  pro 
lessor  of  divinilv  in  Itrown  ITnivcrsitv,  and  ic*  jircsiden: 
I7«2-iS02  ;  president  of  I'nion  College'.  Sehenoctadv,  S.  Y.. 
LS02-ni,  of  the  collogo  at  Columbia,  .^.  C,  ]H()|-20,  where 
ho  d.Jiinc  'I,  1S20.  Ho  was  an  able  i<choIar,and  published, 
among  other  works,  a  celebrated  courHc  of  scrmonii  on  tho 
existence  of  Ood. 

Maxcy  (VntGii.),  brother  of  Jonathan,  b.  at  Atllc- 
borough,  Mass.,  aVjout  17S.'>;  ftndied  law  at  Ilaltimorc. 
Md.,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  (ioodloc  Harper;  set- 
tled in  Maryland  and  became  a  prominent  advocate;  pub- 
lished A  (\iiii/fff(ition  tif  the  Luirn  of  Muriflfiml  ffoiti  WOs 
to  ISOO  (I  v<ds.,  1S(I!»);  was  a  nicmbor  of  both  houses  of 
the  legislature;  solicitor  of  tho  U.  S.  treasury,  and  ap- 
pointed charg<^  d'affaires  to  Belgium  18.'?7.  He  was  one 
of  tho  victims  of  tho  explosion  on  board  the  U.  S.  steamer 
Princeton  in  the  Potomac,  Feb.  28,  1844. 

illax'ey,  post-v.  of  Oglethorpe  co.,  Ga..on  the  Georgia 
Pv.  It.  (Athens  branch). 

3|a\cy  (iien.  Samiki,  Bki.i.).  b.  in  Kentucky  about 
LS2.i:  graduated  at  West  Point  1840;  served  as  a  lieutcn 
ant  in  the  Mexican  war.  after  which  he  resigned  from  the 
army,  studit  d  law.  and  settled  at  Paris.  Lamar  co..  Tex. 
Ho  entered  the  military  service  of  the  Confederate  States 
as  a  colonel  in  I8fil  ;  rose  to  the  rank  of  general,  resumed 
tho  practice  of  law  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was 
elected  in  1S73  U.  S.  Senator  for  tho  term  commencing  Mar. 
4,  1875. 

Max'ficldj  post-tp,  of  Promcr  co.,  Ta.     Pop.  7.'15. 

Maxficid,  post-tp.  of  Penobse<»t  co..  Me.,  on  Pleasant 
Kiver,  l."»  miles  X.  of  Hangor.     Pop.  156. 

Maxfield  (Thomas),  b.  in  England  about  1720;  was 
one  of  Wesley's  converts  at  liristol,  and  was  subsequently 
apjioinleil  *■  to  pray  and  expoun»l  the  Scriptures,  but  not 
to  preach,"  at  the  Foundry  church.  London,  during  Wes- 
ley's absence.  In  contravention  to  his  instructions  he  soon 
began  to  preach  with  great  fervency  and  succes«.  and 
Wesley,  after  hearing  one  of  his  sermons,  gave  him  per- 
mission to  preach,  lie  thus  became  the  first  Methodist 
itinerant  lay-preucher.  lie  was  subsequently  ordained  by 
the  bisho])of  Lfmdonderry,  made  an  advantageous  marriage. 
attended  tlie  first  Methodist  conference  at  the  Foun-lry 
.June  2.'),  1744.  and  the  third  conference  at  Bristol  174r»: 
suffered  imprisonment  an<l  persecution  ;  becaoic  separated 
from  Wesley  about  17fi4,  in  consequence  of  a  doctrinal 
schism,  and  in  company  with  Bell  set  up  a  congregation 
with  170  members,  who  seccdo<l  from  the  Foundry  church. 
He  preaehcil  for  twenty  years  longer,  was  visited  and  com- 
forted by  Wesley  many  years  later  when  sinking  ^ndcr 
paralysis,  and  <1.  at  London  about  1785. 

Iflax'iina  awd  Min'iina  [Lat.].  k  function  of  a 
single  variable  is  at  a  mtu-imuin  state  when  it  is  greater 
than  the  states  that  immediately  precede  and  follow  it :  it 
is  at  a  minimum  state  when  it  is  less  than  the  .«tates  that 
immediately  ]»rocedo  and  ftillow  it.  The  terms  greater  and 
less  are  to  be  understood  in  their  algebraic  sense:  that  is. 
greater  means  nearer  to  +  ao  ,  and  less  moans  nearer  to  —  a:  . 
It  may  bo  shown  that  every  function  of  one  variable  may 
be  represented  by  the  ordinate  of  some  curve  of  which  the 
independent  variable  is  the  corresponding  abscissa:  this 
curve  is  called  tho  curve  of  the  function.  Il  may  almi  be 
shown  that  the  value  of  the  first  differential  eoeffieient  «'f 
the  function  for  any  value  of  the  variable  is  equal  to  the 
tanirent  of  the  angle  which  a  tangent  line  to  tho  curve  of 
the  function,  at  the  corresponding  ]ioint.  makes  with  the 
axis  of  abscissas.  The  tangent  of  this  angle  is  called  the 
slope  of  the  curve. 
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MAXIMILIAN   I.— MAXIMILIAN. 


Let  arpr  be  the  curve  of  any  function,  referred  to  the 
axes  O.Vantl  0  Y,  ami  suppose  the  ordinate  Dh  to  be  greater 
than  Aa  and  Cc,  AB  and  /iCeaeh  being  equal  to  d.r ;  also 
suppose  that  the  ordinate  Qq  is  less  than  Pp  and  llr,  1' Q 
and  Q  It  being  equal  to  dx ;  then  is  Bb  a  maximum  and 
Q^l  a  minimum,  the  former 


=  0; 


(1) 


Jl,c 


ABC      POR 


corresponding  to  the  ab> 
seissa  0  B  and  the  latter 
to  the  abscissa  0  Q.  For 
particular  forms  of  the 
function  we  might  have  a 
cusp  of  the  first  species 
turned  upward  at  6  and 
downward  at  7.  This  would 
not  impair  the  generality 
of  the  explanation  now  to 
be  given.  An  examination  of  the  figure  shows  that  a  tan- 
gent to  the  curve  at  u  slopes  upward,  and  that  a  tangent 
at  c  slopes  downward ;  in  the  former  case  the  first  difler- 
ential  coefiicient  is  +  just  before  reaching  a  maximum  or- 
dinate, and  —  just  after  passing  it;  that  is,  it  changes  sign 
from  -I-  to  —  in  passing  over  a  maximum.  In  like  manner 
the  first  differential  coefiicient  changes  from  —  to  +  in 
passing  over  a  minimum  ordinate.  In  the  case  represented 
in  the  figure  the  difi'erential  coefiicient  corresponding  both 
to  a  maximum  and  to  a  minimum  is  equal  to  0.  In  the 
special  case  alluded  to.  the  difi'erential  coefiicient  changes 
sign  as  before,  but  at  the  maximum  and  minimum  states  it 
reduces  to  cc  ,  From  what  precedes  we  have  the  following 
rule  for  finding  all  the  maximum  and  minimum  states  of  any 
function  of  one  variable  :  Rule.  Find  the  first  difi'erential 
coefiicient  of  the  function,  and  place  it  equal  to  0,  and  also 
equal  to  o^  ,  and  solve  the  resulting  equations  with  respect 
to  r.  The  values  thus  found  will  embrace  all  that  correspond 
either  to  m.aximum  or  minimum  values  of  the  function, 
and  they  may  embrace  other  values.  Then  test  each  value 
as  follows :  subtract  from,  and  also  add  to.  the  root  to  be 
tested  an  infinitely  small  quantity,  and  substitute  these  re- 
.sults  for  ./•  in  first  differential  coefiicient:  if  the  first  result 
is  +  and  the  second  — ,  the  root  corresponds  to  a  maximum  ; 
if  the  first  result  is  —  and  the  second  +,  the  root  corre- 
sponds to  a  minimum  ;  if  both  results  have  the  same  sign, 
the  root  does  not  correspond  either  to  a  maximum  or  to  a 
minimum.  As  an  illustration  uf  the  manner  of  proceeding, 
let  it  be  required  to  find  the  maximum  or  minimum  values 
of  y  from  the  relation  y  =  x''  —  Zx  +  2.     By  this   rule  we 

have  -p-  =  2x  —  3  =  0,  whence  x  =  11 ;  making  x  =  li  —  dx, 
dx 

and  x  =  liH-(/x  in  the  expression  2x  —  3,  we  have  in  the 

first  case  —  dx,  and  in  the  second  case  +  dx,  which  shows 
that  x  =  ^  corresponds  to  a  minimum  value  of  y  ;  to  find 
this  minimum  we  make  j-  =  ll  in  the  given  expression, 
and  denote  the  corresponding  value  of  y  hy  y' ;  this  gives 
y'  =  — i,  which  is  the  required  minimum.    In  like  manner, 

if  J  =  -1  —  fx  —  3)',  we  find  -^  =  —  §  (x  —  3)~ ",  which  placed 

equal  to  =0  gives  x  =  3.  Making  x  =  3  —  dx  and  x  =  3  -t-  dx 
in  the  differential  coefiicient,  we  find  for  the  first  supposi- 

2  2 

tion  that  it  becomes  „  ,,  — ,  and  for  the  second  —  „  ,, — 
3f<Zx  3frf,,,. 

hence,  x  =  3  corresponds  to  a  maximum,  which  is  given  by 
the  equation  y'  =  4. 

The  case  in  which  the  first  differential  coefiicient  is  equal 
to  cc  is  exceptional :  that  is,  it  only  corresponds  to  the  case 
in  which  the  curve  of  the  function  has  a  cusp  of  the  first 
species  at  which  the  tangent  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  the  independent  variable.  Setting  aside  this  case,  the 
rule  fur  testing  tile  values  of  x  that  makes  the  first  dif- 
ferential coefiicient  equal  to  0  admits  of  great  simplifica- 
tion. The  test  in  this  case  is  as  follows :  substitute  each 
root'  in  the  successive  differential  coefficients  of  the  func- 
tion until  one  is  found  that  docs  not  reduce  to  0  ;  if  this  is 
of  an  even  order  and  lu^yutive,  the  root  corresponds  to  a 
maximum,  hut  if  it  is  of  an  even  order  and  positive,  the  root 
corrcspond.s  to  a  minimum.  In  all  other  cases  the  root 
corresponds  to  neither  a  maximum  nor  a  minimum.  Thus, 
in  the  first  example  above  given  the  second  differential  co- 
efficient is  +2,  which  is  positive  for  all  values  of  x;  hence, 
x=  li  corresponds  to  a  minimum.  The  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  above  test  admits  of  still  further  simplification 
in  certain  cases,  for  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  Church's 
CalciduH,  pp.  flll-!M. 

A  function  of  two  variable.')  is  at  a  maximum  state  when 
it  is  greater  than  all  the  immediately  surrounding  states. 
and  it  is  at  a  minimum  state  when  it  is  less  than  all  the 
immediately  surrounding  states.  In  all  except  a  few  jiar- 
iicular  cases  the  following  ccjuatioiis  give  all  the  values  of 
X  and  ;/  that  lan  1  i,rre-|ionU  to  cither  a  maximum  or  mini- 
mum state : 


-V2«-3y-2x); 


dtt  du 

-—  =  0,     and    -7— 
dx  dy 

ij  which  ti  is  the  given  function,  and  x  and  y  the  inde- 
pendent variables.     The  test  in  this  case  requires  that 

/    dh,    \2    ^  „  ^  ,  ,         ,       .,         'I'"      dhi       ^ 

I  — — r-  I  shall  be  equal  to  or  less  than  -— ;  X  v^,  when 
\  dxdy  /  dx^       dy^ 

X  and  y  are  made  equal  to  the  values  deduced  from  equa- 

dhi 

tion  (1).     If  this  condition  is  satisfied,  and  ——    is    nega- 

dy^ 

tive,  the  corresponding  value  of  u  is  a  maximum,  or  if 

VT.  is  positive,  the  value  of  i<  is  a  minimum.  As  an  cx- 
dy' 

ample,  let  it  he  required  to  find  the  maxima  and  minima 

of  the  function 

ii=xy(a— X— j). 

Differentiating,  we  have 

V^  =  x2(;2(3n  — 3«-4x),    and    ' !- 
dx         "  ^  "  '  dy 

placing  these  results  separately  equal  to  0,  and  combining, 
we  have  x  =  ia,  and  y=  4a.  We  also  have  by  further  dif- 
ferentiation, 

g  =  2x3,2(3a-3y-6x);    J  =  x3(2«-6i,-2x); 
^^  =  „.,(n„_9,-8x). 

Substituting  for  x  and  y  the  values  found  above,  we  have 
dh,         .   .      rf',1         ,   ,  ,       dh, 

dx'  ^  dy'  '  dxdy  ^' 

Then  satisfy  the  conditions  for  a  maximum ;  substituting 
the  corresponding  values  of  x  and  y  in  the  given  function, 
we  find  the  maximum  value  to  be  z^l^a^'       W.  G,  Peck. 

I^laximirian  I.^  b.  at  Neustadt,  near  Vienna,  Mar.  22, 
1459,  succeeded  his  father.  Frederick  III.,  as  emperor  of 
Germany  in  1493,  and  d.  at  Wels.  in  Upper  Austria,  Jan. 
12.  1619.  Nearly  all  the  most  prominent  events  of  his 
history  are  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  his 
marriage  affairs.  After  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold  in 
1477,  he  married  his  daughter  and  sole  heiress,  Mary,  but 
Louis  XI.  of  France  laid  claims  to  several  of  the  posses- 
sions. An  agreement  was  made  after  several  years  of 
strife,  according  to  which  his  daughter  Margaret  should 
marry  the  dauphin  Charles,  and  receive  Artois,  Flanders, 
and  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  as  her  dowry  ;  but  the  French 
government  continued  to  stir  up  dissensions  in  the  prov- 
inces of  the  Netherlands  against  the  house  of  Austria. 
After  the  death  of  Mary  of  Burgundy  in  1482,  Maximilian 
married  by  proxy  Anne  of  Brittany,  another  rich  heiress, 
but  this  engagement  was  suddenly  broken  off;  Anne 
married  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  and  he  sent  his  affianced 
bride,  Maximilian's  daughter  Margaret,  back  to  Vienna. 
After  his  accession  to  the  imperial  throne  Maximilian 
married  Bianca  Sforza.  a  daughter  of  Galeazzo  Maria, 
duke  of  Milan,  who  had  been  murdered  in  1476,  and  this 
marriage  involved  him  in  wars  with  Venice,  Milan,  the 
pope,  Naples,  France,  and  Spain.  His  participation,  how- 
ever, in  the  League  of  Cambray  and  in  the  Holy  League, 
and  bis  many  Italian  campaigns,  were  not  of  much  con- 
sequence :  he  always  lacked  money  and  could  only  form  a 
small  and  ineffective  army.  He  was  more  successful  in 
marrying  his  children.  Philip  and  Margaret,  to  a  Spanish 
prince  and  princess,  thereby  uniting  Spain  to  the  posses- 
sions of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  He  also  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  annexation  of  Hungary  to  the  Austrian 
crown  by  m.arrying  his  grandchildren  into  the  royal  fam- 
ily of  that  country.  His  government  of  Germany,  al- 
though ilisturbed  by  his  many  wars,  was  not  altogether 
without  fruits.  By  various  institutions  ho  succeeded  in 
establishing  n  higher  degree  of  public  security  throughout 
the  realm,  and  commerce  and  industry,  as  well  as  science 
and  art,  made  progress;  but  Switzerland  became  lost  to 
Germany  during  his  reign. 

IHaxiinilinii  II.,  b.  at  Vienna  Aug.  1. 1527;  succeeded 
his  father,  Ferdinand  I.,  as  emperor  of  Germany  in  1504, 
and  d.  Oct.  12, 1570.  Although  he  had  spent  several  years 
at  the  court  of  Madri<l.  he  was  favorable  to  the  Kcforma- 
tion,  and  it  was  even  hoped  that  he  might  join  the  Prot- 
estant Church.  This,  however,  he  did  not  do,  but  ho 
showed  himself  very  tolerimt.  Protestants  were  appointed 
to  government  offices  in  Austria,  and  the  evangelical  the- 
ologian, Chytrieus.  from  llostock,  was  called  to  Vienna  to 
arrange  the  Protestant  service.  On  the  other  hand,  ho 
allowed  the  .losuits  free  sco]ie  for  their  activity,  and  they 
gnineil  grciit  influence  even  in  his  own  family. 

Mnximilinil  (  FicitnixANn  Maximit.ian  .Ioskpii).  arch- 
duke of  .Vuslria  and  titular  emperor  of  Mexico,  b.  at  the  pal- 
ace of  vSehonbrunn,  Vienna,  .lulyO,  1832,  was  the  second  son 
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of  tho  arc'lidiika  FrunK  Karl  and  of  the  areliduchcHi)  Hophiti 
DoroUioa,  and  brothur  of  tho  preKt'iit  emporor  of  AuHtriii, 
Kninz  .lo^-i-ph;  wiih  (iiin-fully  cilu«utf!<i,  nc(jiiirinj{  tlio  priii- 
cipul  iiKMlnii  liin(;iiii;;i-K  and  ri  (.-iinHirlL'riiblo  ur()utiintitn(:<i 
witli  }-(-i(-ti<'(i  mikI  litrruliirr  ;  wiih  Iniiin-d  in  t\u:  inivfil  hor- 
vico.  whiuli  lio  untLTfd  in  IHKi;  nuido  Huvenil  o.\U;nd<Ml 
cniinnj*;  rona  tJiruu^li  the  HubordiniitL'  j^raduM  to  tlie  poHt« 
of  roiiriidmirul  (IKrj-i)  and  o-jmnntiidur-in-chitd*  »i  the 
AiiHlrhiti  ruivy  ;  visitud  (Jtcimjo.  Syriii,  and  MK.vpt  in  IHitfj; 
witM  viciTny  of  tho  IjoiriI)ar<lr)-V'fn<'tiivn  liitit^doni  I.s,i7-;,1> ; 
nuirrinl  thr  orincfHH  (Miarlottr,  diuij;ht(;r  of  licnprdd  I., 
kiri'^  iif  111)'  l!clKiiin*t,  July  27,  IH.07,  and  ooquirod  j^rcat 
popuhuity  III  Mihiii  by  bin  cnli^^btcnod  adrniniHtnition 
ami  iiiH  /.^^'^I  fur  tho  proiiioiinn  of  rimtt'rial  iriiprovniicntH 
and  iii'liiHtriiil  cntcrjd-i^'fs;  rotirnl  in  Vrnicc  in  \f<.V.i  <m 
the  outli/i'iik  of  tbt»  Italiiin  war;  viMitod  .Muiliiira  wirh  bin 
wife;  niiiilc  a  .Hiitntirn!  lour  In  Uriizil;  viMJtod  Kn^bind, 
where  lie  was  rei-eived  with  (^roat  hon!)r  by  tho  pcction  of 
libentU  beiideil  by  Mr.  Uoebiiek,  im  i  look  up  bi.H  rewiileneo 
at  the  beaut ifiil  palaee  of  Miramar  near  Trieste,  whieh  ho 
ntlorueri  with  exr|uiMite  tante.  From  the  |KM-iod  of  Iiifl  aji- 
piiintuient  to  the  Italian  vieeroyalty  a  cirele,  be<£an  to  be 
formed  in  Austria  which  nuiro  or  Iosh  openly  intrij^ucii  in 
his  favor  with  the  view  of  plaein^c  biin  upon  tho  Austrian 
throne  by  revolutionary  means;  and  although  it  eannot 
b)i  alle;;ed  tlnit  he  jKM'fornieil  iiny  overt  aet  of  dislnyalty  to 
bis  brotlier,  it  is  eeitain  that  bis  naturally  ambitions  dis- 
position  was  eneonriij^ed  by  sc-benun-s.  who  kept  before  hi^s 
oyos  tho  prospei!t  of  8uooos!*ion  to  tho  throne.  As  early  as 
18(11,  NapoliMin  III.,  when  orsn-nizing  tho  conquest  of 
Mexieo.  wbieb  bo  desi;;ncd  to  be  "  the  most  brilliant  pa;;o 
in  the  history  of  bis  rei^^n,"  (Muweiveil  the  idea  of  invest- 
in;^  M:i\iniili;in  with  the  future  vassal  (^rown  of  Mexico, 
bulievin;^  that  he  would  thereby  pro]>itiato  public  senti- 
ment in  Kurope  and  console  tbo  emperor  of  Austria  for 
;bo  loss  of  liOmbiirdy  l)v  the  renio\al  of  a  (langorous  rival 
in  tlie  person  of  bis  ptjpiilar  brother.  The  varying  for- 
tunes of  the  Mexican  eainpai;:;n  delayed  tbo  formal  offer 
of  the  throne  until  tho  summer  of  lS(i;j.  As  tho  result  of 
an  artful  nuinipulation  of  tho  sentiments  of  tho  Mcxicnn 
'*  rhureh  ]iarty,"  which  had  been  carried  on  for  more  than 
a  ye:n-  by  tbo  agents  of  Napoleon  IFI.  anion;;  the  numer- 
ous Moxiciin  exilci^.  generals  and  prelates,  resident  in  Paris, 
nn  *•  Assembly  of  Notables,"  appointed  by  Gen.  Forey 
upon  his  occupation  of  Mexico,  met  in  that  capital  duly 
10.  ISH;!.  and  with  ;;reat  unanimity  declared  tho  will  of  the 
Mexican  peuple  to  bo  the  estublisbment  of  an  empire  in 
tlio  person  of'  tbo  arcluluke  iMaxirnilian  of  Austria,  *' or 
such  other  prince  as  the  emperor  Napoleon  should  desit;- 
n-ito."  Similar  **  acts  of  adhesion  "  to  the  will  of  the  con- 
qtieror  were  drawn  up  in  the  principal  cities  of  Mexico  as 
fast  as  tliey  were  oe(Mi]iieil  by  the  French,  and  received  the 
sij;naturos  of  tbo  prin^dpal  lenders  of  the  Church  party. 
Tho  crown  was  formally  tenilered  to  Maximilian  by  a 
Mexican  deputation  nt  Miramar  Oct.  H,  IS63.  He  deferred 
his  re})ly  until  he  could  bo  satisfied  of  beint;  the  choice  of 
tho  Mexicjin  people,  but  was  easily  induced  to  accept  as 
eviileu'-c  tho  "acts  of  adhesion''  referred  to.  and  on  Apr. 
10,  ISOl,  sij^nifieii  his  acceptance,  and  at  once  be^nn  to 
distribute  offices,  honors,  and  decorations.  He  was  oblicred, 
much  at^ainst  bis  will,  to  abdicate  his  eventual  rinjht  of 
succession  to  the  Austrian  throne;  visited  Home  and  re- 
ceived tho  papal  blessing;  paid  farewell  visits  to  tho 
courts  of  Paris,  lirussels,  antl  Tjondon ;  contracted  for  tho 
orj^anization  of  Austrian  an'l  Hel^ian  lot^ions.  and  ar- 
rantjeii  a  loan  from  France.  Ho  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  May 
2S,  I  St)-t  ;  was  recciveil  with  civic  festivities,  flowers, 
poetry,  and  triumidLiI  arches  at  the  cities  of  C6rdova, 
Orizaba,  and  Puebia  ;  entered  Mexico  auiid  similar  demon- 
strations of  apparent  popular  entluisiasm  .Tunc  12.  A  few 
days  sufficed  to  prove  tho  illusory  character  of  the  hopes 
that  had  been  entertained  by  his  Mexican  partisans. 
Instead  of  frankly  acceptinj;  the  Church  party  as  the 
only  possible  basis  of  bis  administration,  and  govern- 
inj^  in  accordance  with  tho  views  of  the  circle  to  which 
he  owed  his  nominal  election,  Maximilian  quickly  dis- 
played a  contempt  for  the  wishes  and  advice  of  his 
officious  partisans,  reversed  many  of  tbo  acts  of  the 
ro);ency  from  whose  bands  he  received  the  government. 
and  addressed  himself  to  well-known  republicans  for  the 
organization  of  his  cabinet.  Several  of  the  statesmen 
consulted  had  sufficient  force  of  character  to  decline  all 
overtures,  but  enough  were  found  who  were  seduced  by 
tlie  archduke's  profession  of  being  himself  a  liberal  and 
"as  much  of  a  republican  as  he  could  be  under  tbo  cir- 
cumstances," to  form  a  cabinet,  and  a  determined  effort 
was  made  to  win  the  support  of  the  republican  masses. 
The  hopes  of  (he  Church  party  for  the  repeal  of  the  **  hiws 
of  reform  "  ami  the  restoration  of  the  confiscated  wealth 
of  tho  Church  were  dashed,  and  Maximilian  soon  found 
himself  without  tho  active  support  of  any  partj.    A  largo 


part  of  tho  iirinolpal  ofllccH  of  Htato  wore  filled  by  Prench- 
inen,  Frencli  influence  heenmc  piiramount,  und  it  wat)  uu 
lonjfer  doubtful  that  the  exiituncc  of  tho  "empire"  de- 
pended npi>ii  the  hiiyonelH  of  Imk  Fren<di,  Anr-trian,  und 
lU-l|(ian  li'xionH.  lJurin((  the  (irpt  year  of  Mii^iihiilian'M 
"  reij^n  "  the  arinf  of  Fruncu  wore  tolerably  ruf.'cej-cfuj. 
All  the  central  HtuloN  were  occupied,  und  the  imperial  inu- 
cbinery  of  profeetH  und  eomm[r»niunerrt  duly  i*et  in  motion  ; 
but  tlie  republican  iirmie.i  held  their  own  in  all  the  remoter 
Nlates,  while  f^uerilla  liMidcTH  i«warmed  in  Michoucuri.  und 
oven  in  tho  niountaiuH  fturroiiiidinK  the  capital.  The  down- 
fall of  tho  government  provided  over  bydefferi'on  lJavin 
ftatinfiod  intelligent  obfervvrx  that  (he  epiiemeriil  "  empire  " 
OHtublished  by  Napoleon  HI.  in  .Mexico  inUHt  ffion  fharo 
ilH  fate;  but  Maximilian  persisted  in  believing  himfelf 
able  to  maintain  hit)  position,  even  without  the  aid  of  hia 
protector,  ile  was  «oon  involved  in  linuneiul  Mtraiti,  ro- 
Hortcd  to  fresh  loanH  at  exorbitant  rate  of  interest,  quar- 
relled with  llio  French  generals  anil  civil  employf-M  cent  to 
his  iiKHistani^',  alienated  the  loyally  of  Imh  original  Hup- 
])ortorH,  and  di<l  not  t^ucceed  in  winning  the  support  of  any 
considerable  body  of  the  rcpublicunH.  No  great  adminis- 
trative measures  were  accomplished  to  reconcile  the  .Mex- 
ican people  to  the  new  regime;  on  the  contrary,  the  civil 
li^t  became  extravagant  and  burdensome,  and  there  was 
no  bf)pc  of  amelioration.  Nevertheless,  Maximilian  ac- 
quired a  certain  personal  popularity  from  his  ehivalric 
disposition,  bi8  winning  manners,  and  his  cultivated  tastcK. 
The  greatest  error  of  his  carecr^onc  which  was  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  his  own  tragic  end — was  the  celcbrate'l 
edict  of  Oct.  .'i,  IHfia,  ordering  the  execution,  as  bandits,  of 
the  republican  ofllcers  who  .nhould  be  taken  prisoners.  In 
IHliC)  the  imperial  cause  ra])idly  <Ieelined  through  the  vigor 
oi  tho  .Juarist  loaders  in  the  N.  and  W. ;  and  the  with- 
drawal of  tbo  French  auxiliary  forces,  demanded  by  Secre- 
tary Seward  and  conceded  by  Napoleon  III.,  prttved  tho 
signal  for  the  advance  of  the  rejiublican  government  into 
Central  Mexico.  Viebling  to  the  suggestions  of  Napoleon, 
Maximilian  determined  to  abdicate,  and  in  Oct.,  18(JC,  pro- 
ceeded to  Orizaba  on  his  way  to  Kurope,  the  empress  hav- 
ing preceded  him  many  months  before  upon  an  unsuccess- 
ful mission  for  support  to  the  friendly  European  courts. 
Unf<trtunately,  tho  infiuenco  of  the  Church  party  waa 
cft'ectually  brought  to  bear  upon  the  doomerl  ]»rince,  an'l 
he  was  induced  to  return  to  Mexico  and  throw  himself 
upon  tho  support  of  tho  **  conservatives."  A  Mexican 
army  was  recruited  in  place  of  the  French  auxiliaries,  and 
tbo  two  military  loaders  of  that  party,  Miramon  and  Mar- 
quez,  wore  advanced  to  high  command.  The  effort  waa 
hopeless,  and  culminated  a  few  months  later  in  the  capturo 
of  Maximilian  and  his  jirincipal  generals  at  Qucrctaro, 
Alay  1j,  18G7.  After  a  trial  by  a  military  council,  lasting 
several  weeks,  Maximilian  was  condemned  to  death  along 
with  his  generals,  Miramon  and  Tomas  Mejia,  and,  all 
efforts  to  obtain  their  pardon  having  proved  unavailing, 
they  were  shot  at  Cerro  cle  las  Campanas,  near  Qucrctaro, 
June  18.  ISO".  Maximilian  met  his  fate  with  valor.  His 
remains  were  surrendered  to  his  family  in  the  following 
year,  and  were  pompously  buried  in  the  cathedral  of 
Vienna  Jan.  IS,  I8GS.  Portkr  C.  Bliss. 

Maximi'nus  (Caits  Ji'lu's  Veri's),  Roman  emperor 
from  2;io  to  238,  b.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century, 
of  barbarian  parentage;  attracted  the  attention  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus  by  his  strength  and  gigantic  stature;  was 
allowed  to  enlist  in  the  cavalry,  and  was  promoted  by  Ca- 
racalla  ;  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  .-Vlexandor  Severus,  who 
entrusted  him  with  the  organization  of  a  corps  of  soldiers 
destined  for  an  invasion  of  (icrraany,  and  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  this  army  on  tho  assassination  of  Severus. 
His  campaigns  against  the  (Jermans  were  successful,  but 
his  suspicion,  rapacity,  and  cruelty  knew  no  bounds.  An 
insurrection  in  Africa  ami  the  symitathy  it  found  in  Italy 
threw  him  into  a  fit  of  frenzy,  lie  hastened  across  the 
Julian  Alps  with  his  army,  but  was  stopped  at  Aquileia, 
and  while  besieging  this  city  was  killed  by  his  own  sol- 
diers and  his  head  sent  to  Home. 

MaximSy  Legal.  The  common  law  of  England  and 
of  the  I'.S.is  founded  to  a  great  extent  upon  general  jtrin- 
ciplcs,  either  of  justice,  expediency,  or  policy,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  work  done  by  the  courts  in  both  countries  has 
consisted  in  the  ap])lieation  of  these  eomprehensivc  prin- 
ciples to  tbu  innumerable  varieties  of  facts  and  circumstances 
brought  before  them  in  judicial  controversies,  and  in  the 
creation  thereby  of  special  rules  for  the  decision  of  such 
disputes.  Tho  practical  regulations,  therefore,  which  form 
a  very  largo  and  most  important  part  of  the  common  law 
wore  originally  derived  from  these  fundamental  and  all- 
embracing  principles,  and  were  enacted  by  the  judges  as 
the  results  of  a  strictly  logical  process.  The  same  mode  of 
building  up  the  law  was  pursued  in  ancient  Rome — at  first 
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by  the  magistrates,  tlic  praHors,  and  siibFcqiientl.v  by  the 
later  school  of  jjhilosophical  jurists,  who  during  the  most 
exalted  period  of  the  enipirc  remodeled  the  whole  juris- 
prudence and  ]iut  it  into  an  orderly  and  scientiiic  form.  As 
this  method  of  constructing  the  law  required  a  constant  re- 
currence by  the  judj^es,  magistrates,  or  juridical  writers  to 
the  first  principles  whence  so  large  a  ]iortion  of  it  was  de- 
rived by  logical  inference,  it  happened  that  very  many  of 
these  principles  came  to  be  expressed  in  a  brief  and  epi- 
grammatic form,  and  clothed  in  pithy,  familiar  language : 
in  a  word,  they  grew  to  be  lecfal  maxims,  and  h.ave  fulfilled 
the  same  office  for  courts  and  lawyers  which  the  ordinary 
popular  proverbs  have  subserved  for  the  community  at 
large.  It  is  impossible  in  most  cases  to  trace  these  legal 
maxims  to  their  immediate  authors.  As  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell most  aptly  said  of  proverbs,  '*  They  are  the  wisdom  of 
many  and  the  wit  of  few."  A  considerable  number  of  them 
are  foun<I  in  the  writings  of  Roman  jurists,  and  have  been 
transmitted  from  that  distant  origin  to  our  own  juris]tru- 
denee,  enriching  it  throughout  its  entire  course  of  develop- 
ment. Others  were  struck  out  and  put  into  a  permanent 
shape  by  the  genius  of  some  old  English  judge.  vSince 
they  were  either  thus  taken  directly  from  the  repositories 
of  the  Roman  law,  or  else  were  invented  during  that  an- 
cient period  of  English  history  in  which  the  Latin  was  the 
c  >mmon  tongue  of  all  learned  men.  and  especially  of  courts 
and  judiciai  jiroceedings,  they  are  all  expressed  in  that 
language;  and  as  the  Latin,  on  account  of  its  ter.seness 
and  its  power  of  condensation,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  max- 
ims .and  proverbs,  they  lose  very  much  of  their  original 
force  and  effect  when  translated  into  English.  The  number 
of  these  legal  maxims  scattered  through  the  opinions  of 
courts  and  the  works  of  text-writers  is  great.  An  able 
English  author  who  has  made  them  the  subject  of  a 
treatise  selects  one  hundred  as  the  most  important,  and 
as  worthy  of  special  comment  and  illustration.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  ho  gives  a  list  of  several  hundred  others  of 
minor  importance  and  less  general  in  their  nature.  The 
range  of  particular  subjects  over  which  they  extend  is  also 
very  wide,  reaching  from  the  fundamental  princijdes  of 
government  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  practical  details  and 
affairs  of  every-day  life  and  the  common  rights  and  duties 
of  person,  property,  and  contract,  on  the  other.  The  most 
important  of  the  general  subjects  to  which  these  leg.il 
maxims  relate,  when  very  broadly  and  comprehensively 
classified  and  grouped,  are  the  organization  of  society  into 
the  state  :  the  fundamental  principles  and  the  powers,  ob- 
ligations, and  limitations  of  government;  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  ;  the  essential  notions  or  conceptions  upon 
which  the  entire  law  is  based  ;  and,  passing  from  these 
somewhat  theoretical  and  general  topics  to  those  more 
common  and  practical,  the  rules  of  the  law  concerning 
property,  including  its  .acquisition,  its  use  and  enjoyment, 
and  its  transfer ;  the  rules  of  the  law  as  to  contracts,  espe- 
cially those  which  relate  to  the  interpretation  and  construc- 
tion of  all  written  instruments;  the  rules  of  evidence  ;  and 
the  law  regulating  marriage  and  inheritance.  I  shall  .add 
a  few  of  the  most  important  and  most  familiar  maxims, 
selected  from  several  of  these  divisions,  which  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  form  and  nature  of  the  whole,  and  will 
exhibit,  altho\igh  but  partially,  the  vast  amount  of  legal 
principle  and  doctrine  often  compressed  into  a  single  epi- 
grammatic sentence,  and  the  wide  extent  of  their  a]ii)lica- 
tion.  Of  thijse  which  more  directly  pertain  to  the  state, 
the  government,  and  the  administration  of  justice,  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  fruitful  of  practical  inferences:  Snlnn 
pnpnli  Hiiprcma  Ir.r — the  public  welfare  is  the  highest  law, 
from  which  are  derived  all  those  doctrines  which  subordi- 
nate private  rights  to  the  public  good ;  Lnr/ts  pmtcriores 
pri'irm  viiulmriiiK  rihroipiiil — later  statutes  repeal  jirior 
ones  to  which  they  are  opposed  ;  Ncmn  drJiet  exnc  judex  in 
pt-upria  una  cnitmi — no  one  ought  to  be  a  judge  in  his  own 
cause.  Of  the  group  wdiieh  embodies  the  essential  notions 
of  law,  some  of  the  most  striking  as  well  as  familiar  are, 
Uhi  endfuii  ratio  ihi  idem  jitn — like  reason  makes  like  law, 
a  principle  constantly  acted  upon  by  the  courts  in  the  de- 
cision of  cases  and  the  announcement  of  legal  rules  :  Cc»- 
Htiiite  ratione  Icf/it  rcnunt  ipnit  U.r — the  reason  of  a  rule  ceas- 
ing, the  rule  itself  ceases,  a  principle  of  like  imp(U'tance 
and  application  with  the  last;  Uhi  Jiih  ihi  rr.mrdium — there 
i8  no  wrong  without  a  remedy,  perhaps  the  most  fruitful 
of  all  general  maxims,  in  pursuance  of  which  the  courts 
have  constantly  acted  in  devising  new  forms  of  reliefer  in 
extending  old 'ones  to  meet  new  cases,  so  that  tlio  law  as  a 
whole  might  keep  pace  with  the  wants  of  an  advancing 
civiliration  ;  Ifinm-nnlin  fncli  accmnl,  ii/noraiitin  jariti  mm 
crciiaal — ignorance  of  the  fact  excuses,  ignorance  of  the 
law  does  not  excuse,  or  the  doctrine  that  all  persons  must 
be  presumed  to  know  the  law  (sec  liixniiANTiA  .Ii'iti.s) : 
Xrmo  debet  his  vej-uri  pro  una  ct  cndriii  eauta — no  one 
should  be  twice  vexed  for  the  same  cause,  a  provision 


which  in  substance,  but  with  some  change  in  the  language, 
is  found  in  all  our  constitutions,  State  and  national,  but 
which  was  recognized  by  the  common  law  from  the  earliest 
petiod.  From  the  maxims  relating  to  property  one  or  two 
only  will  be  given  :  Qui  prior  tut  tempore,  potior  eat  jure — 
he  has  the  better  title  who  was  prior  in  point  of  time ;  Cvjus 
eat  solum  ejus  est  usque  ad  caelum — a  man's  property  in  the 
soil  reaches  up  to  the  sky;  Sic  uterc  tuo  itt  alienum  non 
htdas — so  use  your  own  property  .as  not  to  injure  that  of 
another,  a  principle  of  universal  n])]dieation,  creating  a 
just  limitation  upon  the  rights  of  ownership,  and  a  maxim 
constantly  quoted  by  the  courts  at  the  present  day  ;  l)omus 
sua  euique  est  tutisnimum  refurp'um,  which  has  passed  into 
common  speech  in  the  form  of  the  popular  proverb,  "  Every 
man's  house  is  his  castle."  The  maxims  which  relate  to 
contracts  and  to  the  interpretation  of  written  instruments 
are  very  numerous,  but  they  are,  more  than  any  other 
class,  technical  and  professional,  and  have  therefore  less 
of  general  interest.  A  few  exam])les  will  suffice  as  illus- 
trations:  Certum  est  quod  cerium  reddi  potest — that  is 
certain  which  can  be  ma<le  certain ;  Qui  haret  iu  litem 
hfiret  in  corticc — he  who  hangs  in  the  letter  hangs  in  the 
bark  ;  Ex  nudo  pacto  non  oritur  actio — no  right  of  action 
arises  from  a  bare  ]>romise;  Qui  fncit  per  aliimi  facit  per 
se — he  who  acts  by  another  acts  by  himself,  the  basis  of 
the  whole  law  of  agency.  These  examples  are  enough  to 
show  the  peculiar  nature  and  application  of  legal  maxims. 
(Consult  Noy's  Maxims  and  Broom's  Lei/at  Marims.) 

John  Norton  Pomekoy. 
Max'ville,  post  v.  of  Buffalo  oo.,  Wis.     Pop.  4.34. 
Max'wcll,    post-v.    of  Hutchinson  co..    Dak.,    on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Dakota  or  Riviere  au  Jacques. 

Maxwell  (High),  b,  in  Scotland  in  1787,  and  was 
brought  to  the  U.  S.  in  early  childliood  ;  graduated  at 
Columbia  College  ISOt;  became  a  prominent  lawyer  of 
New  York  and  a  Iea<ling  Whig  :  was  assistant  judgc-advo- 
cate-general  U.  .S.  army  1814  ;  distnet  attorney  for  New 
York  county  1819,  anil  again  1822-29;  distinguished  himself 
in  the  great  '*  consj)iracy  trials  "  of  1823  ;  was  collector  of 
the  port  of  New  York  1819-53.  and  soon  afterwards  retired 
from  active  business.     D.  at  New  Y'ork  Mar.  31,  1873. 

Maxwell  (James  Cleuk),  M.  A.,  LL.D.,  P.  R.  S.,  b.  at 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  iu  1831  ;  educated  at  Academy  and 
Univ.  of  Edinburgh:  graduated  at  Cambridge  1854;  prof, 
of  natural  ]>hilosophy  in  Marischal  College,  .Aberdeen, 
lS.5(i-('iO,  and  at  King's  College,  London,  1860-05,  and  be- 
came in  1871  professor  of  experimental  physics  at  Cam- 
bridge. His  writings  on  physics  aa'e  of  a  very  high  order, 
and  include  an  Essnif  on  the  Stoltilitif  oj  the  Motion  of  Sat- 
urn's llini/s  (1859),  Thenrij  of  Heat  (1871),  and  a  Treatise 
on  Elertricilij  and  Magnetism  (2  vols.,  1873). •  The  last- 
named  work  proceeds  upon  the  basis  of  Faraday's  Experi- 
mental Ucscarehes  iu  Elcctrieitij,  which  are  expressed  in 
mathematical  form.     D.  Nov.  6,  1879. 

Maxwell  (  Sir  Mi'RRAy),  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  Lanca- 
shire, England,  in  17fiB  ;  entered  the  naval  service  in  child- 
hood ;  became  lieutenant  179(i  and  captain  1SI13;  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  West  Indies  in  the  capture  of  the 
French  and  Dutch  colonies  of  St.  Lucie,  Tobago,  and  Gui- 
ana;  accompanied  the  Jamaica  squadron  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean 1805;  captured  seven  Spanish  vessels  from  under 
the  batteries  of  Cadiz,  and  subsequently  took  many  Eiench 
]irizes  on  the  coast  of  Italy ;  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Ceylon  1813,  losing  his"  vessel,  the  Danlalus;  was  made 
commander  of  the  Alcestcin  which  lie  conveyed  Lord  Am- 
herst's embassy  to  China,  181(i;  surveyed  for  the  first  lime 
the  Gulf  of  Pccheli,  the  coasts  of  Corea,  and  explored  the 
Loo  Choo  group  of  islands  :  fiu'ced  a  passage  to  Canton 
after  a  shnrj)  engagement  with  the  Chinese  forts;  lost  the 
Alceste  by  shi|>wrcck  on  a  reef  in  the  ]'hili]]|>ine  Archi- 
pelago Feb.  18,  1K17.  for  which  accident  he  was  tried  on 
hisa'rrival  in  England,  but  acquitted  of  all  blame;  knighted 
and  pcnsioneil  by  the  East  India  Cimipuny  ;  was  an  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  Parli.amcnt  at  Westminster  181S;  sub- 
sequently commanded  a  squadnui  in  .American  waters; 
was  ap)>ointcd  governor  of  Prince  Edward's  Island  May, 
1S31,  but  before  proceeding  to  his  post  d.  at  London  Juno 
26, 1831.  Interesting  narratives  of  Maxwell's  voyages,  ex- 
plorations, and  shi|iwreeks  were  written  by  his  coin])an- 
ions.  Capt.  Basil  Hall  (1817)  and  Dr.  John  McLeod  (ISIS). 
He  furnished  several  memoirs  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

Maxwell  (HouEnr).  Lonn,  b.  in  Scotland  about  M80  ; 
was  steward  (d'Annandale  15 14,  warden  of  the  West  Marches 
1517,  provost  of  Edinburgh  1521 :  nuide  extraordinary  lord 
of  session  1533,  Icn-.l  of  regency  1530;  negotiated  the  mar- 
riage of  James  V.  to  Mary  of  L<jrraino  1537;  escorted 
James  to  Cacrlavercu'k  Castle  1542;  had  a  share  in  the 
mutiny  at  Solway  Moss  Nov.  25,  1542;  embraced  the  ]u-in- 
cii)les  of  the  Keformation,  and  caused  the  passage  of  an  act 
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\n  Man,  1613,  aMthorlzinf?  tho  reading  of  tho  Hcripturon  in 
llio  viiljciir  toiiKui),  in  npito  (tf  tdc  (ippoHitinn  nl"  tliu  lonl 
oliiLnroUor,  tlm  IjinhoiiH,  uml  tli«  priur-in.     1>.  July  (^  l.VKl. 

Miiwvrll  (<(t-n.  Wm.i.iam),  b.  iirnhiihly  iti  lrt<lfin<l  iibiiut. 
17*J.'>;  cntint;)!  (lit)  iiririy  in  America  in  17.0H,  <lnriiii(  iIil- 
KrciH-h  wiir:  runiuinofi  in  ounKtiiiit  inilitiiry  Kciviro  nnlil 
iiiKJ  iliiiini;  tlm  UovDlutiim  ;  wu«  colunul  nf  ii  Nuw  .Ii'ifi'V 
liiiriiilion  ill  tliu  ('imiKliiin  <>iiin|iiii};n  i>r  1770;  ap)Miinli'i| 
l>y  i'nnxroj*^  lnijrinlior-jrononilOi-t.  2;i,  177(1;  coinnmnilc'l 
tlio  Nfw  JoTHoy  luin'Klo  nt  Hrumlywino  iin<l  Ocrirmntown  ; 
lnirHiHMl  ('linrmi  in  Now  Jerf<oy  ;  touk  ii  Inulini;  piirt  in 
till!  hatrlii  (t)  MfitunmiHi  :  win*  on;;iiKii'i  in  SuIlivaii'H  cx- 
pr>rntnn  :i-;iiin^t  tlitt  Nmv  York  Indiiiiis  I77tt,  nml  in  thi; 
Liitth-  (if  Sprinu'lifl'l,  .Iiino  2:i,  17X0;  jmnn  lifter  which  lir 
ri'si^iu'ii.  Ilu  wuH  hi]^hly  ostcuuiud  hy  U'linhington.  l), 
Nuv.  I'd.  171IS. 

Miiwvi'M  (  \Vi!.!,iam).  LL.n.,  b.  nt  Norfolk.  Vn..  Fob.  27, 
17HI:  jrrii.liml.'.l  lit  Viilo  Ciilk'trc  IK()2:  HtiwIi<Ml  liiw,  and 
prarti(*od  witli  di^-tinctinn  ut  ,\i»rfnlk  ;  won  lonjc  tho  nonro- 
tary nf  tlin  Virginia  Ui-'torii'iil  Society;  boiMune  in  1S27 
liturary  orlitor  nf  thf  Now  York  ,/itunifit  uf  ('iimiii'-rrr;  waft 
II  imsnihnr  of  thi;  \'ir^iniii  limi^'C  of  dclonatcf*  Is;',!),  nml  of 
tho  Sinto  Mi'nato  l.s;U-:!7  :  wan  provident  «tf  Ilainpdon- 
Stdiioy  rolk'i^o  IH:iH-44;  published  a  Afrmoirt^i'  Rev.  Jcdin 
II.  Iti.to,  I).  1).  (IS:J5),  and  oditod  tho  Virj;inia  //ittnn\:ftl 
JintiHft'r  lSlM-5:i.     1).  at  Kichinond,  Va..  Jan.  V,  IS.77. 

Maxwell  (Wii.i.iam  Hamiitov),  b.  nt  Nowry,  Ireland, 
in  I7'.ll:  ^fmlnntod  witli  hi;;h  hnnnrM  nt  Trinity  Collo^p, 
Dublin,  at  tho  ajje  rd"  nineteen;  visited  the  liriti-h  army  in 
Spain;  studied  Ihcojo^jy;  took  orders  in  tlie  Chureli  of 
Knjjlanrl,  and  in  IHIMI  was  presented  witli  tho  prebend  and 
reetiiry  nf  Ilalljij;!!  in  r(mnau;;lit.  A»  there  was  not  a  sinjfle 
Priitestiint  in  tho  juirish,  tlie  reetor  enjoyed  abundant  lei- 
sure, whieh  ho  devoted  to  field-sport^  and  to  literature.  IIo 
wrote  many  sueeessful  sketelies  of  country  lite  ami  ad\'on- 
turo,  and  was  the  eliief  oriifinator  of  tho  prolific  schoid  of 
militarv  novels.  Amnnj,-  his  numerous  W(»rks  wore  Sforit-ti 
«/'  \y,ii,rif,o  (IS21I).  W'ifd  SpnrtH  nf  fhr  Wrt^t  (ISIi.'i).  Thr 
Ihirh  Liuhiuf  lhu,na  (18:i6).  .SVr.n>«  of  thr.  P,'ninHuhir  Wur 
(1S:{71,  Lifv'i'f  the  Duke  of  WeU'iU'ftnn  (1S:1H-4I),  Virtoricn 
of  the  liritinh  Anui/  (lS."iO'),  liomhfiiit/  J^erol/ertioni*  tf  a  Sol- 
dier of  Fin'tittifi  (iK42),  Wnutlcn'nfis  in  the  /Jiifhfnn(fH  nud 
hlnnih  of  Srnlhind  (184;i),  Thr  Fm-tunm  of  Ifrrfo,-  O'Hof- 
hrmi  (1S4().  l{lKt<n->i  nf  the  RrhrJlinn  rn  Irehnul  in  1798 
(184.')), and  lirytn  (T Lynn  (1848).  Maxwell  was  afrcrnieiit 
contributor  to  timtleifg  yfisceflani/  and  to  tlio  Dublin  Uni- 
rri-^itif  Mfujnzine.  I).  Dee.  29,  IS.'JO.  (Seo  biographical 
sketch  prottxed  to  lianihliufj  Iircoflt:rtionH.) 

Miixwell  (Sir  M'li.LiAM  Stiri.ino).  Hart.,  LL.D..  b.  at 
Ken  mure,  near  t  J  li\  sjjnw,  Scot  Ian  il,  in  ISIS  ;  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Stikling  until  IStKi,  when  by  the  death  of  Sir 
J<ihn  .Maxwell,  his  maternal  uncle,  ho  succeeded  to  a 
baronetcy  and  assumed  tho  name  of  Maxwell.  lie  {3;rad- 
uatod  at  t^imbrid»e  (18:59),  and  devoted  several  years  of 
residence  and  research  in  Spain  and  France  to  tho  history, 
literature,  and  art  of  Spain  at  tho  close  of  the  mediaeval 
period.  He  was  the  autlior  of  the  valuable  works,  Annal» 
nf  the  ArtistH  nf  Spuin  (^  vols.,  1848),  Clotnter  Life  of 
Chnrfes  V.  (1852),  and  VcUinqnez  and  hia  Workn  (1856); 
was  elected  to  Parliament  for  Pertlishire  1862,  an<l  repre- 
sented that  Ixu'ough  most  of  the  time  for  more  than  twenty 
years;  was  rector  of  the  I'niversity  of  St.  Andrew's  ISGlJ, 
of  that  of  Kdinburgh  1872,  and  oleeted  ehanceHor  of  that 
of  tilasgow  Apr.  28,  1876.     D.  Jan.  1(5,  1878. 

May  [T-at.  .If-u'if*],  the  fifth  month  of  tho  year  in  tho 
(Irc;;tirinn  calcudar,  ctiusistini;  of  I!!  days,  was  by  the  an- 
eient  Saxons  called  thrfn-intrdrc,  '■  three-milk  month,"  bo- 
cause  in  this  season  cows  were  milked  three  times  a  day. 
The  derivation  of  the  Latin  name  is  dnubtful.     Ovid,  in 
his  /'««/("(v.  48:^-400).  gives  three,  of  which  that  from  Mnin. 
the  mother  of  Mercury,  seems  the  most  prol)abIe.     Modern 
philologists,  however,  generally  explain  M<iins  as  a  c<ui- 
triietion    of  Mnffiut,    derivetl    from  a  root    mm/.  Sanskrit 
mnh,  to  "grow."     During  the  Middle  Ages  the  numth  of 
May  was  generally  ushered  in  by  somejtopular  merriment. 
but  it  is  not  clear  whether  this  custom,  which  was  found 
among  all  European  nations,  had  any  connection  with  the 
Roman  festival  of  Fh>rnlia.  beginning  Apr.  2^  and  contiiiu-  , 
ing  for  several  days,  or  whether  it  sprang  up  spnutanc- 
ously  from  joyous  feelings  on  the  arrival  or  approach  of   I 
spring.     In  Kngland  the  going  out  a-Maying  was  a  very  ' 
common  custom  in  former  days ;  Chaucer  and  Shakspeare  I 
mention  it  ;   Henry  VIIT.  and  Queen  Catharine  of  Ara-ron  ' 
followed  it.     On  Slay  1,  before  sunrise,  all  the  young  folks  I 
repaired  to   the   groves  to   gather   flowers   and   branches  I 
with   young    foliage.      With    these    the    doors    and    win-  j 
dows  of  the  houses  and  the  Maypole  of  the  village  were  j 
adorned,  and  the* day  was  spent   in  dancing  around  the  i 
pole.     To  jireside  at  the  festival  a  queen  of  May.  the  most  ' 
beautiful  girl  of  the  village,  was  elected  in  England;  iu^ 
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(lurinnny,  a  counl  of  May,  tho  wittiont  nnd  liandftomcMt 
yoiilh  ;  and  tbii  life  at  court  and  in  tho  caNtle  wiih  Imitutod 
In  the  village  NtroetH  by  tliu  pMixantn,  probubly  not  ulto- 
geliier  without  Kullre,  With  the  Puritan''  the  MaypoleM 
and  all  the  merrifiient  conncctud  with  them  di-apjieurcd 
in  I'liiglatiil.  In  (Jermuny  and  Scandinavia  the  eiint'im  iff 
dying  out,  though  in  J)enniiirk  tliu  peiiKuntM  htill  turn  out 
on  the  Int  of  May  early  in  tho  morning  to  nee  "the  i-un 
dance,"  and  in  Stockholm  f;reiit  popular  rejoicing**  lake 
place  in  Djurgilrden.  In  the  Higlilandf  rd'  Scolliind  Ihe 
day  waw  formerly  (elebnited  a^  Ihlt'ln  day;  n  Are  wu« 
marlu,  and  certain  oereuiontOH  wore  performed  which  were 
Kupiioso'l  to  have  hud  a  refureneo  to  thu  worship  of  Jiaal 
or  the  HUM. 

May,  tp.  of  Chri«tinn  co.,  III.     Pop.  081. 

May,  tp.  of  I>ee  co.,  HI.     Pop.  10(»7. 

May  (rAiioi.lNK),dnughterof  Uev.  K.  II.  May,  h.  in  Kng- 
land about  I81,M);  publifheil  Ainnirnn  Frmulr.  I'.,t:ti,,  tritk 
Jii'nfrnjdiirnl  nud  f'ridrttl  \nti,  rn  (  Pliiladel]dlia.  I81H), 
TirnHurrd  ThniufhlH  f.-nm  Fnrnritr  Authnri  (i860),  Thts 
\\'ntn(hinf;(t  //niidai/  C///V  ( IK62 ),  u  volume  of  /V»(H«(l8r»|), 
and  Ifi/ifinn  nn  thr  Cn/fcrl^  {\H72).  MisM  May'w  poem n  wore 
highly  commemled  by  competent  criticn  (see  Harfn  Frmnle 
I'lu/Hr  W'/itt  rt  and  T.  Ii.  Keacl's  Frmnfr  /'nt  ft,),  and  hlie  cn- 
j(»ys  the  reputation  of  being  an  aceompliflied  muhician  and 
painter.  She  has  rot«idud  fur  tiume  yeiirt)  at  Pelham,  WcHt- 
ehoHter  co.,  N.  Y. 

May  fCol.  f'lTAnt.KR  A.),  b.  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in 
I81S;  was  appointed  riecond  lieutenant  in  the  2<I  Dragoons 
18:{((;  did  ellieient  service  in  the  Florida  war;  became  cap- 
tain, anci  was  highly  di-tinguisbed  in  (len.  Taylor's  cum- 
jiaign  in  Northern  Mexico  in  command  of  a  squadron  of 
his  regiment.  He  was  brcvetted  major  for  gallantry  at 
Palo  Alto.  an'I  colonel  for  ."imihir  conduct  at  Buena  Vifta. 
Ho  resigned  his  commissir>n  in  the  army  ISfiO;  took  up  his 
resilience  in  New  York  Citv:  became  vice-president  of  tho 
Kighth  Avenue  K.  U..  and  d.  Dec.  24,  1801.— His  father, 
FHKDKKirK  May,  M.  D.  (b.  at  Uoston,  Mawv..  Nov.  Ifi.  I77m  : 
d.  at  Washington,  D.  ('.,  Jan.2;i,  1847),  was  a  distinguished 
physician  and  surgeon  ;  was  profcsKor  of  obstetrics  in  Co- 
lumbian College  l82;{-.'Uf.  and  at  the  time  of  hisdcath  presi- 
dent of  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia  Medical  Society. 

May  (EnwARi*  HARnisos),  b.  at  Lynn  Uegis.  Kngland, 
Jan.  28,  1796;  studied  for  the  ministry  at  Hoxton  College. 
near  Londtm  :  was  ordained  in  1816  pastor  of  the  Inde- 
penilcnt  church  at  IJury,  Lancashire;  preached  subse- 
quently at  Kocbforcl  and  Croydon:  settlerl  in  the  V.  S.  in 
iS.'il  ;  e<»nncctod  himself  with  the  Dutch  Heforme'l  Church  ; 
was  pastor  of  a  church  at  Schuylerville  I8:ir(.  and  of  the 
21st  Htreet  church.  N.  Y.,  1839;  became  in  1848  secretary 
t*)  tho  Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society,  and  in  1849  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Seamen's  Friend  Soc4ety.  whieh  post  he 
retained  until  his  death  at  Philadelphia  in  Aug.,  1868. 

May  (EnWAitn  Harrison),  son  of  tho  above,  b.  in  Kng- 
land in  182"J;  accomjianied  his  jiarents  to  the  U.  S.  in  I8;t4; 
was  noted  in  childhood  for  skill  in  mathematics,  as  well  as 
for  a  talent  for  drawing  ;  became  a  civil  engineer,  and  was 
employed  for  some  years  upon  railroad  surveys,  but, yield- 
ing to  his  artistic  instincts,  began  to  paint  portraits,  ond 
soon  proccoiled  to  ideal  and  historical  experiments  ;  be- 
came favorably  known  to  the  public  by  a  panorama  illus- 
trati^c  of  The  Filtf rim's  Prnyrcnuy  which  he  painted  in 
union  with  other  artists;  studied  under  Daniel  Huntington 
in  New  York,  and  in  1861  entered  the  stu<lio  of  Couture  in 
Paris.  He  has  since  resided  chiefly  in  Paris,  though  mak- 
ing frequent  visit;;  to  Italy  and  Knglan*! ;  took  high  rank 
as  a  portrait-painter :  made  a  series  of  fine  copies  from  the 
"old  masters  "  in  the  Louvre,  and  executed  many  imagi- 
native pictures  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  He  has 
taken  jirizes  at  severnl  French  exhibiti(ms.  and  his  works 
arc  justly  popular  with  American  art-patrons  and  critics. 
(See  Annalrs  IHitoriqncs,  vol.  xxxviii..  Part?,  1864,  and 
Tuckornian's  Honk  of  the  Artists,  1867.) 

May  (Samcel  .Joskph).  b.  in  Boston.  Mass..  Sept.  12, 
1797:  educated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1817: 
studied  for  the  ministry  with  Henry  Colman  at  Hingbam, 
anil  Henry  Ware.  Andrews  Norton,  and  Prof.  Frisbic  at 
Cambridge;  was  ordained  in  Chauncy  Place  church.  Bos- 
ton. Mar.  14.  1822;  was  settled  immediately  at  Brooklyn, 
Conn.;  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  at  S.  Seiluatc 
Oct.  26.  18.16;  in  1842  accepted  the  charge  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Lexington  :  in  1846  removed  to  Syracuse. 
N,  Y.,  to  become  ]>a«tor  of  the  I'nitarian  eocicty  there,  and 
there  remained  till  his  death.  July  1. 1871.  In  1869.  Mr.  May 
visited  Kurope  for  his  health,  which  continued  so  feeble 
that  in  the  autumn  of  1867  he  resigned  his  ministry,  but 
became  a  missionary  throughout  Central  New  York  for  the 
American  I'nitarian  .Association.  From  early  life  .Mr.  May 
was  a  constant  friend  of  civil  liberty,  popular  education, 
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and  social  equality.  He  was  one  of  the  first  and  one  of 
the  most  uncomproraising  advocates  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  an  ardent  and  enlightened  philanthropist:  sol- 
dierlike in  his  courage,  saintlike  in  his  humility  and  ten- 
derness; a  cordial  supporter  of  his  country  during  the 
war,  though  a  believer  in  the  gospel  of  peace;  a  diligent 
and  efficient  worker  in  behalf  of  the  sanitary  commission 
and  in  aid  of  the  Freedmen's  Relief  Associations;  a  man 
everywhere  venerated  and  beloved.  Gerrit  Smith  said  of 
him,  "  lie  was  the  most  Christlike  man  I  ever  knew."  Not 
eminent  either  as  preacher  or  as  author,  or  shining  in  in- 
tellectual gifts,  he  was  great  in  moral  qualities  of  the  rarest 
kind.  As  a  writer  he  is  chiefly  known  by  a  series  of  papers 
recording  his  Recollections  of  the  Anti-Hbiverif  Conflict.  A 
memoir  of  Mr.  May,  prepared  by  T.  J.  Mumford,  was 
published  in  Boston  in  1873.  0.  B.  Frothingham. 

May  (Thomas),  b.  at  Mayfield,  Sussex,  England,  in  1594; 
educated  at  Sidney  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  gradu- 
ated 1612;  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  at  Gray's  Inn, 
London,  but  was  never  admitted  to  the  bar:  inherited  a 
considerable  estate  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Sir  Thomas 
May  (1616),  when  he  began  to  figure  at  court  and  in  liter- 
ary circles  as  a  wit  and  a  brilliant  genius  ;  became  a  favorite 
of  Charles  I.;  published  poetical  translations  of  Virgil's 
Georgics  (1622)  and  Lucan'a  Pharsalia  (1627),  to  which  he 
added  a  Continnntion  (1630),  also  in  verse,  bringing  the 
history  down  to  the  death  of  Caesar,  and  afterwards  trans- 
lated this  continuation  into  Latin  hexameters,  published 
under  the  title  Suppleincntmn  Luctiui,  Lihri  F///.  (Leyden, 
1640;  frequently  reprinted),  a  work  which  brought  him 
great  repute  on  the  Continent,  where  it  was  considered  the 
firbt  Latin  poetry  from  an  English  author  worthy  of  notice. 
During  his  period  of  favor  at  court  he  produced  five  dramas, 
and  by  request  of  Charles  I.  wrote  the  historical  poems, 
The  lieifin  of  Kinrf  Henri/  If.  (1633)  and  The  Victt)rions 
Reign  of  King  Edienrd  IIL  (1635).  For  some  unknown 
reason,  May  abandoned  the  royal  cause  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  great  rebellion,  offered  his  services  to  the  "  Long  Parlia- 
ment," and  obtained  the  double  office  of  secretary  and  his- 
toriographer. In  the  latter  capacity  he  published  The 
Histori/  of  the  Parliament  of  Emjhnnl  whirh  began  iVor.  3, 
JCt^O  ;  icith  a  Short  and  Xecessari/  Vicir  of  some  Precedent 
Years  ;  puhHihcd  hif  author  it  i/  (1647),  which  concludes  with 
the  battle  of  Newbury  in  1643;  but  in  a  Latin  translation 
May  brought  down  the  narrative  to  the  death  of  Charles  I., 
and  afterwards  wrote  an  English  epitome  with  the  title 
A  Breviaiif  of  the  History  of  the  Parliament  of  England 
(1650).  This  work  has  been  differently  judged  ;  Clarendon 
pronounced  an  extremely  unfavorable  opinion,  but  the 
great  earl  of  Chatham  consitlered  it  **  a  much  honester 
and  more  instructive  book  of  the  same  period  of  history 
than  Lord  Clarendon's,"  and  it  was  highly  commended  by 
Warburton.  Allen,  Hallam,  and  Macaulay.  (See  citations 
in  Allibone's  Dictionarif  of  Authors.)  A  good  edition  of 
Alay's  history  was  published  by  Baron  Maseres  in  1812, 
and  another  appeared  in  1853,  and  it  was  translated  into 
French  by  Guizot  (1823),  May  was  also  the  author  of 
several  political  tracts,  translated  by  request  of  Charles  I. 
the  poetical  portions  of  John  Barclay's  famous  allegorical 
romance,  the  Argenis  (162S).  and  left  in  MS.  a  tragedy 
entitled  ^k^'k*  Cieaar.  D.  at  London  Nov.  13,  1650,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  at  the  Restoration 
his  monument  was  destroyed  and  his  remains  were  removed 
to  St.  Margaret's  churchyard. 

May  (Sir  Thomas  Erskisb),  K.  C.  B..  b.  in  England  in 
1815;  educated  at  Bedford  School;  entered  the  civil  ser- 
vice of  the  Crown  in  1831  as  assistant  librarian  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle 
Temple  1838;  published  .4  Treatine  on  the  Lnir,  Privi- 
leges, Proeeedings,  and  Usage  of  Parliament  (IS  14),  which 
was  adopted  as  a  parliamentary  textbook,  and  as  such 
translated  into  German  and  Hungarian;  reduced  to  writ- 
ing for  the  first  time  in  1854  the  Rules,  Orders,  and  Forms 
of  Prnrreding  of  the  House  of  f'ommons,  adoptcil  and 
printed  by  command  of  the  House;  wrote  other  tracts  on 
legal  and  j>arliamcntary  subjects ;  contributed  biographies 
and  articles  on  political  economy  to  the  Pcnng  Ciff'l(,j,a.di<', 
and  published  a  f'onstitntional  IIintori/  ttf  England  sinve 
the  Accession  of  fieorge  III.  (3  vols.,  1861-63;  3d  cd.,  re- 
vised, 1871),  reprinted  in  America  and  translated  into 
French  and  German.  He  has  continued  more  tlian  forty 
years  in  the  servitre  of  the  House  of  Commftns  in  dilfercnt 
capacities;  was  knighted  1866,  and  became  clerk  of  the 
House  1871.     His  last  work  is  a  Histort/  of  Dcmovraci/  in 

Ettrtipe. 

Ma'ya,  a  term  employed  in  different  senses  in  the  Pu- 
ranic  mythology,  in  the  Booddhistic  legends,  in  the  Vedanta 
philosophy,  and  in  some  of  the  modern  sectarian  tlieologies 
of  India.  Originally  it  was  the  nauie  of  a  goddess,  the  wife 
of  Brahma,  who,  through  her,  created  the  universe;  licncu, 


when  the  universe  came  to  be  regarded  as  unreal,  its  cre- 
ation was  necessarily  the  work  of  illusion,  which  being 
personified  in  the  goddess,  her  name  became  in  late  Sans- 
krit a  synonym  for  "  illusion,"  and  it  has  preserved  nearly 
the  same  mythical  sense  in  the  modern  theologies.  Gotama 
Booddha,  according  to  the  legendary  narrative,  was  the  son 
of  a  queen  named  Maya  ;  whether  she  may  be  identified 
with  either  of  the  other  Mayas  is  disputed. 

Mayans'  y  Siscar'  (Grkgouio).  b.  at  Oliva,  Valencia, 
Spain,  May  9,  1699;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Sala- 
manca ;  published  several  dissertations  on  Roman  law,  and 
afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the  collection  and  publica- 
tion of  materials  for  the  early  literary  history  of  Spain. 
In  1733  he  became  librarian  to  Philip  V.;  published  Car- 
tas Morales  (1734),  a  Life  of  Cervantes  (London,  1738), 
Origincs  de  la  Lengva  Enj>nflola  (2  vols..  1737),  a  treatise 
on  rhetoric  (2  vols.,  1757),  editions  of  the  works  of  Vives, 
Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  and  Montaloo,  and  many  literary 
treatises  once  deemed  authoritative,  but  now  neglected. 
D.  at  Valencia  Dec.  21,  1781. 

May-Apple,  the  common  name  of  the  Podophyllum 
peltatum,  a  perennial  herb,  indigenous  to  the  U.  S..  once 
referred  to  the  Ranunculacea;,  or  thought  to  be  the  type 
of  a  separate  natural  order,  now  recognized  as  belonging 
to  the  Bcrberidaceae.  It  has  also  received  the  popular 
name  of  mandrake,  but  improperly.  From  a  perennial 
creeping  rhizome  a  slender  stem  about  a  foot  high  rises, 
which  forks  near  the  top  into  two  petioles,  each  sur- 
mounted by  a  large  peltate  leaf.  At  the  crotch  of  the 
division  appears  a  solitary  white  flower.  The  fruit  of  the 
may-apple  is  yellowish  and  fleshy,  and  about  the  size  of 
a  pigeon's  egg.  It  is  somewhat  acid  and  mawkish  in 
flavor,  but  may  be  eaten  freely.  The  dried  rhizome  consti- 
tutes the  drug  podophyllum.  Its  virtues  depend  on  a  du- 
plex resin  improperly  cnWcd podophylline,  which  is  obtained 
in  the  form  of  a  light  brownish-yellow  powder.  This  resin 
is  a  rough  and  harsh  drastic  purgative,  which  seems,  like 
calomel,  to  include  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine 
in  its  action,  and  thus  to  bring  away  a  good  deal  of  bile 
in  the  dejections.  Hence  it  has  been  called  **  vegetable 
mercury."  In  overdose,  like  all  the  drastic  cathartics,  it 
may  cause  serious  irritation,  and  even  inflammation  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  with  severe  purging,  nausea,  and  vomiting. 
Resin  of  podophyllum  is  used  in  small  dose  in  many  diges- 
tive derangements  with  constipation  and  clay-colored  stools, 
and  iii  full  dose  as  an  active  purge.  In  the  latter  case  some 
anodyne  extract  is  commonly  combined  with  it  to  correct 
the  griping.  Edward  Curtis. 

May'as,  a  race  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  peninsula  of 
Yucatan  and  the  adjoining  regions  of  Guatemala  anil  Ta- 
basco. They  are  generally  regarded  as  the  descendants  of 
the  builders  of  the  massive  ruins  of  Uxmal,  Chichen,  Itza, 
Palenque,  and  Copan,  which  have  excited  the  admiration 
of  archaeologists  in  a  high  degree;  and  this  opinion  is 
thought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Maya  traditions.  The  ori- 
gin of  the  race  is  usually  referred  to  the  Toltecs.  who  were 
driven  from  the  table-land  of  Mexico  by  the  Aztecs  in  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century  a.  d.  A  residuum  of  words  in 
the  Maya  language  seems  to  indicate  some  connection  with 
the  aborigines  of  the  Antilles,  from  which  it  is  probable 
that  the  Toltecs  conquered  and  absorbed  an  earlier  people. 
Tradition  ascribes  the  origin  of  civilization  in  Yucatan  to 
one  Kukulkan.  a  prophet  from  the  W..  who  is  almost  cer- 
tainly identical  with  the  Mexican  Quetzalcoatl.  The  north- 
ern central  region  of  the  peninsula  was  called  Maya]ian,or 
the  "home  of  the  Mayas,"  and  more  than  forty  ruins  of 
cities  described  by  Stephens  still  attest  its  former  splendor. 
The  royal  dynasty  of  Mayapan.  according  to  tradition,  was 
overthrown  "about  A.  D.  1400.  from  which  period  the  decay 
of  the  cities  may  be  calculated.  A  large  number  of  the 
Mayas  migrated  at  that  time  to  the  islands  and  shores  of 
Lake  Peten,  where  they  are  now  known  as  It/acs.  The 
kingdom  was  ab<uit  the  same  time  broken  up  into  numerous 
petty  chieftaincies,  in  which  c<nidition  the  country  remained 
at  the  time  of  the  Spanif^h  discovery,  though  tlie  cacique 
of  Mani  seems  then  to  have  exeicised  a  kind  of  suzerainty 
over  the  neighlx.ring  chiefs.  The  Mayas  of  that  period 
eould  scarcely  be  called  civilized,  though  they  retained 
some  vestiges  of  an  earlier  culture,  especially  a  knowledge 
of  a  system  of  hieroglyphics  and  a  calentlar  cctnsisting  of 
eighteen  months  of  twenty  days  each,  with  five  days  and 
six  hours  over.  They  practised  many  barbarous  and  bloody 
religious  ceremonies,  flattened  the  heads  of  infants,  tat- 
tooed tlie  perscin,  painted  the  face  and  body,  wore  nose- 
rings, were  addicted  to  intemperance,  had  only  the  rudest 
musical  instrumi-nts.  used  arrowheads  of  fishbone  or  ob- 
sidian, and  manufactured  light  garments  of  cottim  with 
considerable  skill.  They  were  Christianized  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  led  the  lives  of 
peaceful  and  loyal  agriculturisls  until  the  year  1848,  when 
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a  torriblo  ontbroiik  took  placo  in  Routhorn  Yiictitan  ;  tho 
cit.i/.(!nH  itf  SpiiiiiKli  dfucuiit  wiirn  iiiiiHMiu;r«(I  by  liiin*Iri'iln, 
K(;V(?rat  tloiirixhiiit;  Iuwiih  wttri;  laid  in  hhIicm,  tho  Moxinui 
rule  uvrr  the  jxrciittir  pint  uf  CfiitriLl  and  Soiithrrn  V'in*ataii 
wa^  iitiiiihilatt-d  ;  tlif)  Mayan  ii^ycrh'd  iiml  Inivr  inaintaitH'<l 
thi'ir  iridc|ifiiilcn<-(i  to  tin-  privfiit  day.  t-arryinK  on  a  ron- 
ptanl  and  clrvaf-tatin^  warfare  ii|H)n  tin;  fronlirr  HidtlMiu'ntH, 
Tluiy  art'  on  ('ricndly  liiriofi  with  tho  I-)n;;lir<li  HrltliTM  of 
H(?Ii-/t>,  front  wliDin  tliry  ot>tiiin  arniM  iind  annnnnition. 
Tlu'y  arc  rapidly  rclaiir-in^  into  hfatlii-niMin,  Imt  ftill 
nitain  ntiino  vvsli^oj*  oi  CliriHlian  cfrimioiiii'K,  e.ipocMally 
a  rrviirciii'o  for  Iho  croHf.  Thny  are  jjovorncd  by  a 
qiicrn.  who  rn-idrn  at  Chun  Santa  Truz,  not  far  inhind 
from  llcli/.r.  Many  t'XprditionK  Kent  aKain>'t  tlicni  from 
Mf'iidn  have  liccn  suci-i-s-'fully  r(?>i-'trd,  only  ont;  havin;; 
pcnrlratcd  Ic)  lludr  i-a]iiliil;  and  hfcominj;  boldL-r  year  by 
v*'ar,  tbi\v  have  advaTiccd  tlicir  fronticrH  northward,  rava^- 
in;;  hftrt'fiitfiifi  and  villaKt*>'.  anil  mm  citir^  likr  Valhubdid 
(1H71).  Th<'  hinj;naj;e  of  Iht;  Maya-<  conHtitiitrw  the  idiitd" 
Htoi'k  of  tlu'  lluaxtri'i»-Maya-Qui(di<'  family,  with  which 
Ihiit  of  tlir  Matrhcz  of  Mij^nissippi  hat*  hri-ii  affilhitiMl  by  a 
rcri-nt  inqniror  (Hriiiton).  Tho  lliiaxIrcoH  rcMidc  upctn  tho 
(Jiilf  of  Mii\i<N),  lit  tho  jtiuidion  ot  the  thn^tn  KtatcK  of  W'ra 
Cruz,  i'ainaulipaM,  iind  San  Luis  I'ot.ohi  ;  th«  C^iiich/'M  are  a 
triln^  of  (Juiitumahi,  wIhto  arc  alj<o  upoki-n  tho  Kak(diikel, 
l/.utiihir,  and  other  diaUMrtx  hpIon<;ini;  to  tho  waino  fatnily. 
'IMui  Maya  lanj;uaf;o  i«  utill  upokon  hy  a  mtijority  of  tho 
pv'rijdo  of  V'ui-atan,  and  has  Monic  roUi^iouw  literaturfi.  It  in 
ropioiiH,  nudorlions.  and  ro<;uhLr  in  its  grammatical  fornix, 
and  hu'kH  the  lettern  </,/,  //,  7,  r,  and  r.  Maya  hioro^jjyph- 
ifs  are  now  rarely  found  in  Yucatan,  where  all  knowledj;o 
of  tho  (diaractorr*  became  extinct  noun  after  the  Conquest 
nr*  a  consetiuenfre  of  tho  religious  zeal  of  the  Spanish  bi^liop 
Fray  Hie-^o  de  I^anda.  who  <lestroyed  all  the  nnmuMcrtpts 
that  could  ho  aeeumnlated  as  instruments  of  idolatry  !  For- 
tunately, the  zealous  bishop  took  tlie  trouble  to  learn  Home- 
thini;  of  this  "doctrine  of  devils,"  and  in  a  Jiifurton  dc 
{(tH  ('itmiM  til-  Viicfitaii  wliich  he  sent  to  Spain  j;avo  tlie  plio- 
netio  alphabet  of  the  Mayas,  all  knowledj^e  of  which  was 
soon  at"ter  lost  in  VucMitan  ;  and  it  was  not  reeovered  until 
uhiut  1S(1,'»,  when  Aid»/!  lirasseur  de  liourbourj;,  a  distin 
jjuirtlied  I-'rench  arclueoluL^ist  who  had  spent  several  years 
in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  discovered  the  bishop's 
MS.  in  a  Spanish  library,  and  soon  afterwards  published 
it.  Tho  aljibahet  was  reproduced  in  a  pamphlet  puhlishecl 
by  lh\  I).  (J.  lirintt»n  at  rhiladclpliia  in  lS7l).  Several 
Maya  MSS.  preserved  in  Muropeiin  lil)raries  liavo  since 
been  published,  with  translations  by  Abbe  IJrasseur,  niid 
seem  to  contain  important  notices  of  ancient  Maya  history, 
but  the  accuracy  of  the  translations  is  not  deemed  sufti- 
eiently  established  to  warrant  tluMr  use  as  authorities.  A 
grammar,  dictionary,  and  ehrestomathy  of  the  Maya  lan- 
f^uaj^o  was  publislied  by  the  same  scholar  in  1S72,  and  a 
copious  dictionary  prepared  by  Dr.  IJerendt,  a  scholar  who 
has  devoted  many  years  to  the  study  of  this  group  of  lan- 
guaj^cs,  is  now  {IS7.»)  in  the  press.  The  other  principal 
grammars  of  the  Maya  hin;^uai^e  arc  those  of  (iabriel  de 
San  liuenaventura  (Mexico,  15l>0)  and  Iteltrau  de  Santa 
Ilosa  (Mexico,  17-16;  reprinted  Mfirida,  1S62). 

PonTKti  C.  Bliss. 

Mayber'ry,  tp.  of  Montour  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  215. 

Alay-llii^;.     See  CocKcn.\FKU. 

Mayonce.     See  Mkntz. 

Mayenne'^  department  of  Franco,  in  tho  basin  of  tho 
I>(ure.  alon*.;  the  Mayenne.  Area,  liHiti  square  miles.  Pop. 
.■i,')0,OH7.  Tiie  j;rnnnd  is  a  plain,  swelling;  towards  tho  S.  K. 
into  a  ranj:;e  i>f  low  hills.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing 
corn,  flax.  hemp,  and  apples,  and  yieldinj;  coal.  iron,  mar- 
ble, anil  slate.  Linens  and  cider  are  the  princijial  manu- 
factures. Of  41.:i2S  children  of  school  a<;o,  808-i  did  not 
receive  any  education  in  ISo7.     Cap.  Laval. 

Mayenne*  tc>wn  of  France,  department  of  Mayenne, 
on  the  Mayenne.  Its  manufactures  of  linens  and  calicoes 
and  hieiich-lields  and  dyeworks  are  imjiortant.    Pop.  I  Il,il7i>. 

May'er(ALFRKnMAKSiiALL).b.  at  Baltimore.  Md..  Nov. 
i:i,  IS;{(»;  was  educated  at  St.  Mary's  Collej^e.  Haltimorc; 
devoted  his  attention  to  tho  jdiysicaf  sciences,  in  which 
depjirtment  he  became  professor  in  the  Cniversity  of  Ma- 
ryland ISjiWtS.  in  Westminster  College,  Mo.,  ISaO-til,  in 
Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg.  ISfiS-G?.  in  Lehigh 
University,  Pa..  lS()7-70.  and  in  the  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology,  llobokcn.  X.  J.,  since  1871.  He  spent  a  year 
(lS(Ki-f>4)  in  scientific  studies  at  the  I'niversity  of  Paris.  .\t 
Lehigh  University  he  superintended  the  erection  of  an  ob- 
sorviitory,  from  which  he  made  a  series  of  observations  of 
Jupiter;  was  at  the  head  of  the  expedition  which  observed 
the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  Burlington.  la..  Aug.  7.  ISfiil. 
securing  forty-one  (terfect  photograj>hs ;  began  at  Ilohuken 
an  important  scries  of  researches  in  acoustics,  which  led  to 
several  curious  discoveries;  was  in  1873  one  of  the  editors 


of  tho  Amt^n'rnn  Joumfti  0/  SrUnre  and  Artt,  but  wiit- 
forced  by  weakneHH  of  xight  t^i  abandon  ihiit  occupation. 
He  haH  puhliNhed  numerouH  Mcientille  puperfi. 

Alayer  (Huast/.),  b.  at  Haltimore,  .Md.,  Sept.  27,  IftOO; 
wan  educated  at  St.  Mary'w  College,  Malliinore  ;  travellcl 
in  China  and  the  IndieH;  becurne  n  lawyer  In  Ih:;2:  went 
in  IHII  to  Mexico  an  secr<*tary  of  le;:atiiin:  biMrariie  editor 
of  the  lialtiinore  Ainerirait;  author  of  Mrxi'-n  «•  it  W'tta 
ami  In  (IHK),  Mrj-iru,  Axtrr,  S/tnninh,  und  UrpiifjUriin 
(IH5I),  (,'tipttiiii  Ciiiiut  (IHhi),  Afrxiran  NimOtry  nud  Arrh- 
"'"'".'/.'/  MH-irt),  Mrrivun  AutnfitHirii  ( iMiHj,  and  other 
workH.     I>.  at  Italiimore,  Md,,  Feb.  2:\,  IH7U. 

Mayer  fCnAi(i.KS),  b.  at  ChiuNlhal,  Kanovcr,  In  1790; 
came  in  IHI2  to  Ruftsia ;  was  educated  in  Mohoow;  studied 
in  IHIH-IK  in  Paris;  returned  to  Moscow,  und  d.  at  [Irex- 
den  .July  2.  1X(;2.  He  waf  a  very  prolific  eompoHer  for  the 
piiino-forte.  and  his  pieces  haveacerlain  kind  of  riuperlieiiil 
elegance  which  maile  them  very  popular  at  one  time;  they 
are  seldom  heard  now. 

Mayer  f.IoifASN  FniKDnini),  b.  at  Leipnic  in  1060; 
studied  theology  in  his  nativo  town  and  at  Strasbourg; 
was  appointed  superintendent  at  Leissnig  in  Ifl7.'t,  and  at 
(Jrimma  in  11)7!),  and  betMime  in  ItiSI  fourth  profer^F<or  of 
theology  at  tho  University  of  Wittenberg.  He  wan  a  man 
of  great  mental  vigor  and  possessed  of  a  powerful  elo- 
quence; his  locturcM  ttttnietcd  large  audience-*,  but  hifi  am- 
bition and  greed  and  certain  scandalous  iliHturbanecK  in 
his  domestic  life  made  it  difTK-ult  for  him  to  remain  in 
\Vittenberg,  and  in  Mlsi;  he  a<;cepted  a  jiosition  as  preacher 
at  St.  Jacob's  church  in  Hamburg,  lie  had  received  his 
first  religiouit  inspiration  from  Spencr,  but  even  while  in 
Wittenberg  a  certain  coolness  arose  between  them,  and 
when  ALiyer  came  to  Hamburg  and  found  his  three  col- 
leagues in  tho  ministry,  Horbius,  Winkler,  and  llinekel- 
mann.  all  more  or  less  impregnated  by  the  jdetism  of 
Sponer.  ho  at  once  assumc<t  a  polemical  attitude  against 
this  religious  movement,  and  became  in  a  .«hort  time  fa- 
mous, or  rather  notorious,  on  account  of  his  polemics.  Uy 
bin  singularly  impressive  eloquence  he  roused  the  mob  of 
Hamburg  to  sucli  a  pitch  of  fanaticism  against  everything 
which  looked  like  pietism  or  Spencrism  that  Horbius  fled 
fur  his  life  and  his  houso  was  razed  to  the  ground,  the 
senate  being  unable  to  defend  either  bis  life  or  his  prop- 
erty :  the  emperor  himself  had  to  interfere.  In  1701, 
Charles  XI  I.  appointed  liitn  lirst  professor  of  theology  at 
tho  University  of  (Jreifswalde.  and  superintendent-general 
of  Pomerania  and  Kugen  ;  and  in  this  position  he  d.  at 
Stettin  in  1712.  His  \vurks,  numbering  in  all  .'{78,  have  no 
theological  worth,  but  give  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
circumstances  an<l  (diaracters  of  the  time.  It  deserves  to 
bo  mentioned  that  he  was  professor  of  theology  at  the 
University  of  Kiel  at  tho  same  time  ho  was  preacher  at 
St.  Jacob's  church  in  Hamburg,  though  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  places  where  he  had  to  preach  and  to  lecture 
could  not  be  traversed  in  one  day. 

Mayer  (Johans  Tobias^  one  of  the  most  celebrated  as- 
tronomers of  the  eighteenth  century,  b.  Feb.  17, 1723,  at  Mar- 
bach,  Wiirteinberg:  w.as  principally  self-educated;  at  twen- 
ty two  published  a  treatise  on  curves  for  the  construction  of 
problems  in  geometry,  and  in  the  same  year  an  Atlnit  mnihf- 
mfiti(/nc  ;  contributed  largely  to  the  Cosmographic  Society 
of  Nuremberg,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  one  of 
his  contributions  relating  to  the  librations  of  the  moon 
having  been  translated  and  incorporated  almost  entire  by 
Lalande  in  the  20th  book  of  his  AMtnminn^  :  in  17i>l  was 
appointed  professor  in  the  university  and  director  of  tho 
observatory  at  Gottingen.  where  during  the  Seven  Years' 
war.  tho  French  troops  made  tho  basement  of  his  observing 
tower  a  powder-magazine.  Every  evening  Mayer  passed 
through  this  magazine  with  a  lantern.  .\t  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  town  the  Saxons  had  established  a  similar 
magazine  in  a  similar  tower  ;  and  this  one  evening  blew  up 
with  a  frigiitful  explosion,  in  which  seventy  persons  per- 
islied.  Mayer  continued,  nevertheless,  his  obscrvalitms, 
disregarding  tho  danger  so  startlingly  illustrated  ;  and  it 
was  under  circumstances  so  unfavorable  that  he  prosecuted 
the  work  of  preparing  his  catalogue  of  zodiacal  stars  which 
has  been  of  such  value  to  modern  astronomy.  This  cata- 
logue embraced  the  positions  of  9yS  stars,  observed  from 
four  or  five  to  twenty-five  or  twenty-sLx  time?  each,  with 
others  not  so  important  observed  less  frequently.  He  pub- 
lished also  tables  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon,  in  the  latter 
of  which  tho  errors  were  reduced  to  less  than  2',  the  tables 

{)reviousIy  in  use  being  uncertain  to  S'  or  10'.  These  ta- 
>Ies.  published  in  175o.  were  sent  to  London  in  competition 
for  tlie  prize  ofl'ered  by  the  British  Parliament  for  a  satis- 
factory method  of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea.  They  were 
tested  by  Hra<ney,  astronomer-royal,  and  pronounced  wor- 
thy of  the  attention  of  the  admiralty  ;  but  it  was  only  after 
his  death,  in  1762  (Feb.  20),  that  the  merited  recompense 
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was  awarded:  the  sum  of  £3000  sterling  was  paid  to  his 
widow.  Mayer  was  the  author  of  many  able  memoirs  not 
here  enumerated,  and  of  some  very  ingenious  inventions, 
among  them  the  repeating  circle,        F.  A.  P.  Barnaud. 

3Iayer  (JosBPn).  F.  S.  A.,  b.  at  Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
England,  Feb.  23,  1S03:  settled  as  a  jeweller  at  Liverpool 
in  1822,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  formation  of  a  private 
museum  of  art,  in  which  he  gathered  a  surprising  variety 
of  coins,  gems,  ivories,  etc.  from  Greek,  Egyptian,  Abys- 
sinian, Etruscan,  and  mediaeval  sources,  whieh  he  recently 
presented  to  the  eity  of  Liverpool,  the  citizens  of  which  as 
a  mark  of  gratitude  erected  in  18(19  a  colossal  statue  of 
Mr.  Mayer  in  St.  George's  Hall.  He  has  been  a  liberal 
patron  of  antiquarian  literature,  and  has  made  a  vast  col- 
lection of  materials  for  a  /linlori/  of  the  Rine  nud  Pi-ogress 
of  Art  ill  England  from  1550  to  the  Present   Time. 

Mayer  (Jci.irs  Robeut).  physicist  of  WUrtemberg,  or- 
iginator of  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  force,  b.  at 
Heilbronn  Nov.  25,  1814  ;  studied  medicine  in  Tiibingen, 
Munich,  and  Paris;  practised  medicine  and  surgery  in 
Ileilbronn;  sailed  in  1840,  on  a  Dutch  freighting-vessel.  to 
Java,  and  remained  in  Batavia  through  the  summer. 
AVhile  there,  in  bleeding  a  patient  ill  of  fever,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  color  of  the  venous  blood  much  more 
brilliantly  red  than  he  had  observer!  it  to  be  in  Europe:  and 
further  observation  satisfied  him  that  the  case  was  not  ex- 
ceptional. He  explained  the  phenomenon  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  amount  of  oxidation  in  the  blood  necessary 
to  maintain  the  natural  temperature  of  the  body  is  less  in 
hot  countries  than  in  cold,  the  difference  of  tint  between 
arterial  and  venous  blood  being  attributed  to  such  oxida- 
tion. This  observation  turned  his  attention  te  the  study 
of  the  laws  of  heat,  and  through  this  to  a  consideration  of 
tlie  nature  and  relations  of  all  the  physical  forces.  His 
first  publication  on  the  subject,  whieh  appeared  in  Liebig's 
Annalen  dcr  Cheniie  uiid  Phorinacie,  under  the  title  Tiemerk- 
unt/en  ilber  die  Krdfte  der  nnbelehten  Natnr,  though  brief, 
contained  a  clear  announcement  of  the  theory  of  force  to 
which  his  celebrity  is  mainly  due,  and  which  it  was  the 
object  of  later  labors  to  develop  and  apply.  Setting  out 
with  the  postulate,  "  Forces  are  causes,"  and  with  the  propo- 
sition. Caumi  leqinit  cff^evtuui,  he  argues  that  the  effect  is  hut 
the  cause  in  a  new  form,  quantitatively  undiminished,  and 
ca]>able  of  being  a  cause  in  its  turn.  Thus,  there  may  be 
a  chain  of  causes  and  effects  indefinite  in  length,  no  term 
of  which  can  ever  be  zero,  but  of  which  the  last  shall  be 
for  ever  equal  to  the  first.  This  first  property  of  causes 
lie  calls  their  indestructibility.  But  as  every  cause,  in  pro- 
ducing its  effect,  itself  disappears,  and  continues  to  exist 
only  in  the  effect  produced,  the  second  property  of  causes 
is  their  convertibility.  Physical  forces  are  distinguished 
from  matter  in  being  without  the  properties  of  weight  and 
impenetrability.  The  three  distinctive  characteristics  of 
these  forces  are  therefore  indestructibility,  convertibility, 
imponderability.  This  was  the  first  announcement  of  a 
doctrine  whieh  has  revolutionized  the  modes  of  philoso- 
phizing in  physics,  and  which  has  greatly  simplified  the 
solution  of  a  multitude  of  difficult  questions.  In  the  close 
of  this  remarkable  paper  the  writer  presented  a  determi- 
nation of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  derived  from 
observation  of  the  elevation  of  temperature  in  air  com- 
pressed by  a  descending  column  of  mercury.  The  value 
thus  obtained  involves  as  a  factor  the  specific  heat  of  air, 
a  constant  which  was  not  tlien  accurately  known.  By  sub- 
stituting for  this  constant  tlic  specific  heat  as  established 
by  tlic  later  aiirnirable  investigatii>ns  of  Regn.ault,  Mayer's 
result  is  found  to  accord  very  nearly  with  that  obtained  in 
the  long-continued  and  elaborate  researches  of  Mr.  Joule, 
conducted  indepcndt-ntiy  and  in  part  simultaneously,  but 
published  later.  The  doctrine  thus  put  forth  found  ]»romi»t 
:ieceptancc  with  the  most  eminent  physicists  of  the  age. 
and  was  advocated  and  illustrated  by  Licbig.  Seguin,  Fara- 
day, Helmholtz,  iJrove,  Carpenter,  and  others.  It  is  now 
universally  received.  Dr.  Mayer's  second  publication, 
which  was  much  more  extended  than  the  first,  appeared  in 
1845,  and  embraced  a  bold  extension  of  the  principles  of 
his  theory  to  the  phenomena  of  organic  nature,  thus  redu- 
cing |)hysiology  to  the  form  of  an  exact  science.  It  was 
published  under  the  title  JJir  nrgnnische  Bewcgmuj  in  ihrcm 
Zwi'imumuhttnijc  wit  dcni  .StnJfwechicL  ilia  Celfttitd  Vi/Hfim- 
irn  ( ltr.it, 'dfic  znr  Jh/namik  den  Himmch)  made  its  appear- 
ance in  1848,  and  in  185 1  he  published  a  somewhat  extemled 
memoir  entitled  Jicmerkuntjen  nher  das  mvchftnische  Artjiii- 
vulent  dcr  W'dnuc.  In  the  former  of  these  pajiera  lie  dis- 
cusses the  sources  of  heat,  and  ilenionstrates  the  inadequacy 
of  combustion,  chemical  action,  or  any  other  cause  except 
mechanical  force,  to  create  or  nuiintain  tlie  intensely-ele- 
vated temperature  of  the  sun,  whicli  he  regards  as  being  fed 
by  cosmieal  matter  constantly  precipitated  upon  its  sur- 
face,    lie  conBidors  also  the  effect  of  the  tides  in  retarding, 


I  and  of  terrestrial  refrigeration  in  accelerating,  the  velocity 
of  rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis  :  holding  that,  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  a  planet's  history,  the  balance  will  be  in 
-'avor  of  acceleration,  and  in  the  later,  of  retardation  ;  there 
being  an  intermediate  j)eriod  of  long  duration  in  which, 
as  at  present  in  the  earth,  these  op])osing  influences  will 
sensibly  compensate  each  other.  Three  of  these  important 
memoirs  of  Dr.  Mayer,  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  above 
mentioned,  have  been  published  in  English  by  Prof.  Grove 
as  an  appendix  to  his  work  on  the  Correlation  of  Forces. 
In  ISCT,  Mayer's  collected  works  were  published  at  Stutt- 
gart under  the  title  Die  Mevhanik  der    Wdrme. 

During  the  political  troubles  of  1848,  Dr.  Mayer  incurred 
the  hostility  of  the  revolutionary  party,  and  was  subjected 
to  a  degree  of  annoyance  which,  in  combination  with  do- 
mestic affliction,  seriously  impaired  his  health.  In  May, 
1850,  in  a  paroxysm  of  delirium,  he  threw  himself  from  a 
window  thirty  feet  above  the  ground,  and  received  injuries 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  was  long  a  sufferer.  His  physi- 
cal health  has  been  restored,  but  the  mental  vigor  whieh 
marked  his  early  investigations  has  been  sensibly  dimin- 
ished.    D.  Mar.  20,  IS78.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Mayer  (Simon),  b.  June  14,  1703,  at  Mendorf,  near  In- 
goldstadt;  studied  music  under  bis  father,  and  afterward 
in  Bergamo  and  Venice,  where  he  composed  his  first  opera, 
and  was  appointed  chapel-master  in  1S05.  He  composed 
about  70  operas,  serious  and  comic,  some  of  which  had  a 
great  success,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  gracefulness  and 
freshness  of  their  melodies,  though  there  is  no  originality 
or  depth.  The  instrumentation  of  his  operas  is  richer  and 
more  conscientious  than  was  common  in  the  Italian  opera 
of  his  time;  but  in  spite  of  their  success  and  real  merits, 
they  all  disaj)i)eared  from  the  stage  when  Rossini  began  to 
compose,  and  in  181G  Mayer  retired.  He  also  composed 
a  great  quantity  of  church  music,  which,  however,  has  not 
proved  more  enduring  than  his  operas.  D.  at  Bergamo 
Dec.  2,  1845. 

Mayes'vilie,  post-v.  of  Sumter  co.,  S.  C,  on  the  Wil- 
mington and  Augusta  R.  R. 

May'field,  post-v.  of  Santa  Clara  co.,  Cal.,  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  R.  R.,  35  miles  S.  E.  of  San  Francisco. 
Mayfield,  tp.  of  De  Kalb  co.,  III.  Pop.  941. 
niayfield,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Graves  eo.,  Ky.,  26  miles  S. 
of  Paducah.  on  Mayfield  Creek  and  the  Paducah  and  Mem- 
phis R.  R.,  has  an  institute  and  3  schools,  1  park,  a  court- 
house. 1  bank,  1  large  flouring-mill,  0  churches,!  woollen- 
mill,  2  tobacco-houses,  1  telegraph  and  express  office,  and 
stores  and  shops.  No  liquors  are  sold  in  the  place.  Pop. 
779.  R.  .J.  Beai'moxt.  Ed.  *■  Mayfield  Democrat." 

Mayfield,  tp.  of  Somerset  co.,  Jle.     Pop.  96. 
Mayfield,  jiost-v.  and  tp.  of  Grand  Traverse  eo.,Mich., 
on  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  R.  R.     Pop.  250. 
Mayfield,  tp.  of  Lajjcer  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1028. 
Mayfield,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Fulton  eo.,  N.  Y..  6  miles 
N.  E.  of  Gloversville.      Pop.  of  tp.  2241. 

Mayfield,  post-tp.  of  Cuyahoga  co.,  0.     Pop.  892. 
May-Fly.     See  Ephemera. 

May'hem  [Late  Lat.  mnhninium,  maheminm'].  By  the 
common  law  of  England,  mayhem  consists  of  violently  de- 
priving a  person  of  the  use  of  any  of  his  limbs  or  mem- 
bers which  may  be  used  in  fighting,  so  that  he  is  rendered 
less  capable  of  protecting  himself  against  assault  or  in- 
jury. But  an  injury  which  merely  causes  disfigurement, 
but  does  not  lessen  the  capacity  for  fighting,  is  not  a  may- 
hem. Thus,  it  is  mayhem  to  disable  or  injure  a  man's  arm 
or  leg,  his  hand  or  foot,  to  deprive  him  (tf  a  fore  tooth,  or 
to  destroy  his  eye;  but  to  cut  off  his  ear  or  nose,  to  injure 
the  lip,  or  to  knock  out  a  back  tooth  would  not  be  mayhem, 
as  these  are  not  considered  defensive  members.  In  modern 
times,  however,  this  common-law  rule  has  been  changed  in 
8ome  States  by  statute,  and  injuries  merely  causing  disfig- 
urement have  been  declared  acts  of  mayhem.  Thus,  in 
New  York  it  is  enacted  that  it  shall  be  mayhem  to  cut  i>ut 
or  disable  the  tongue,  to  slit  the  lip,  or  slit  or  destroy  the 
nose,  or  to  cut  off  or  destroy  any  limb  or  member.  May- 
hem at  common  law  is  a  criminal  ofl'cnce,  and  was  in  an- 
cient times  ]>unislied  by  a  mode  of  retaliation,  the  person 
inflicting  the  injury  being  deprived  of  the  same  member 
of  whicli  he  had  deprived  another,  or  being  disabled  in  a 
like  manner.  But  this  practice  went  out  of  use  at  an  early 
I)eriod,  and  the  offence  was  punished  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, until  it  was  declared  by  various  statutes  to  bo  felony. 
In  the  U.  S.  mayhem  is  usually  declared  to  be  a  felony. 
{See  Felony.)  A  civil  action  for  damages  may  al.-^o  bo 
maintained  for  an  injury  of  this  kind  by  the  person 
maimed,  since  it  is  an  act  of  assault  and  battery.  (Soo 
Assault,  Battery.) 

George  Cuase.     Revised  bv  T.  W.  Dwight. 
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Mny'hew  f  RxPKnrKVCK),  non  of  John,  ntui  Kroat-Kninrl- 
Hon  <»f  (inv.  'riioniim  Miiyiifw,  b.  in  Marthii'H  Viiu-yiinl 
.Inn.  27.  I'57'i;  Hurfcfdnl  Inn  imcf-lr.rM  in  lh«  }iiiHtorii] 
cliiirni'  over  tin-  ln<iiuMH  in  Aliir.,  Ifi'.M.  und  wiih  <Mn[tlfiy(M| 
hy  the  Sdcii'ty  lor  I'rnfuijriilinif  tlii^  (to-iicl  In  iranHliitc  the 
P-'iilinw  iiu'l  llic  (loHjM'l  of  .Idliri  iiitn  tlwi  Irxiiiin  liini(uut;(', 
wliicli  hr  liml  liMinii'it  in  cliililliooil.  He  iMilili^^licl  in  1727 
/nifiiiii  (\iuvritH,  Ih'Im^^  llir  livcH  of  lliirlv  Iniliitii  [trLMirlH-rM 
nnd  rinhtv  othnr  (loint-rfu,  iLn<l  ii  voliiin*^  cntitleil  (iinrr 
Ihfrmfr,!  (1711).  I>.  Nov.'2St,  I?:)^.— |li.«Hon,  /AcnAiiiAn, 
wiiM  uiijtsioniiry  "t-  Miirthii'rt  Vineyard  i'roni  1707  to  hiH 
(IriiOi,  Miu-.  n.lSIHi. 

Miiylnnv  flli;xriv).  h.  in  London,  KnRland,  Nov.  25, 
1S12 ;  wiiH  rdiK'iifrd  at  WcwtiriinMtor  .School  ;  made;  a  voya(fO 
in  liin  boyhood  to  riib-iittii,  and  Horvorl  nn  aiiprontiooHbip 
tfi  liix  fjiHuH'.  iL  Holicitor.  Hn  foniiin^nccd  a  literary  career 
hy  brirnrin;;  oiii  at  lb«  Qufen'n  Tbnitro.  in  LMmjunetion 
wirli  (JilbiTt  i\  UiM-kelt,  tho  farce  of  Th*-  Wnwirrimj  Min- 
Htnl  ;  founded  a  <*(iini«  pnpor,  Fii/ttro  in  Lomlun  ;  w(iH  one 
of  ihe  |>roino(pr«  of  /'nnr/i  (\^\\  ),  and  for  nomo  yoarrt  itn 
chief  editor,  and  in  UHj'oeiafion  wilh  bin  brodierH  lloraeo 
imrl  Auiiu^turt  wrote  imineroii'*  |Mi|mliir  buinorourt  novel'*, 
fairy-tale-*,  ami  faree-i.  ||i?4  ehic-t"  iic-hievenient.  liowcver, 
ha-*  been  in  niakin;^  known  the  every-day  life  of  the  lower 
elasMert  of  tho  British  metropolis  in  his  W(»rk.  Lmt^hm  Ln- 
bor  ,nul  ihr  I.nntfuH  /*:or  (IM.'d;  new  od.  I S(VS ),  oriifinally 
eoiitrilnited  to  tlie  Mtniiimj  (lirnnirlr.  IIi-  hnn  written 
larj^ely  fur  iuai;a7,ine«.  in  author  of  The  jl/'o-//i«;i«  ( IS.'»2) 
and  of  tho  valuahle  juvonilo  books.  The  Wmnhsi-H  of  Svi- 
rnrr  {\9.hh),  Vmnn,  Ihn  Frfiu/ch'n  (IH.^S).  /i.n,hood  of  Mar- 
tin  Ltil/irr,  and  'f/ir  Sliwi/  n/  a  l^mnitnt-  Hutf  PhUomtpher. — 
His  brother  IIokaik.  h.  in  Lrmdon  in  iSl'.t,  wa.s  for  nonio 
years  on  tho  stufl"  of  /'idicIi,  publi.-'iicd  several  humorou.s 
works  in  his  own  name,  ami  d.  at  T:(ondon  Apr.  ;10,  1872. 
Three  other  brothers,  Tmom  \s  (b.  in  IHIO),  EnwAnn  (b.  in 
ISi;!).  an<I  AiM;rsrrs,  aided  Henry  ami  Horace  in  some 
of  tbi'ir  literary  nndertakinj;-*.  'rhi)ma:^  wa>i  a  pioneer  in 
the  publieation  of  penny  ;;rammar.s,  dietinnarie.s,  etc.,  as 
part  <)f  a  "  Penny  Xatinnal  Library,"  ancl  lost  X10,00l)  by 
tlio  undertaking:  ho  was  also  editor  of  the  Pt>nr  Mxiih 
iiiinrdittn,  and  was  a  consjticuons  advocate  of  reform 
measures;  Kdwanl  was  theatrieal  manager  and  writer  of 
farces  in  youth,  and  has  published  standard  works  on 
horses  and  dojjs,  especially  on  their  diseases;  while  Auj;us- 
tu3  is  known  as  tho  author  of  several  successful  romances. 

Mnvhcw  (TuA),  b.  at  Kllisburj;,  X.  Y.,in  1811;  received 
acivn-fiil  education  ;  removed  to  Micbiijan  in  youth;  became 
a  suceesstul  teacher  and  author  of  edueati(mal  works.  Ho 
was  for  many  years  suporintemlent  of  ])ublic  instruction  in 
Miehijjan;  did  much  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  tho  pub- 
Iic-scho(d  system,  and  prepareil.at  tho  request  of  the  leijis- 
laturo  of  Michigan,  his  valuable  Treatise  on  /*opitfttr  Etlu- 
cntiim,fi>rthe  tint:  of  I'uyrntH  and  Tenvhcm.  Among  his  other 
publications,  a  f*nirliritf  Si/Htr'ti  of  linokkcf-piinf  Ay  Sin'jle 
and  IhmUlc  A'm07/(1851)  deserves  special  mention. 

Mnyhew  (.ToNAxnAN).  D.  D.,  son  of  Experience,  b.  in 
Martha's  Vineyanl  Oct.  8,  1720:  j^raduated  at  Harvard 
(^ollcj^e  1714 :  became  minister  to  the  West  church,  Boston, 
.Tune.  1747,  rctaininjj  that  position  until  his  death,  .Tuly  0, 
17tif».  Ho  WHS  a  man  of  learning;  and  literary  ability: 
took  ]>art  in  tho  political  (jucstions  of  the  day  as  a  friend 
of  Otis  and  advocate  of  colonial  liberty;  ami  in  his  thc- 
oloj^ical  ojiinions  inclined  to  the  views  afterwards  termed 
Unitarian.  \\q  published  nianv  occasional  discourses,  one 
of  which  was  a  Tfiaii/:n(fivin;f  Smuon  f'ltr  the  lirpe.al  of  the 
Stamp  Avi  (17t>fil.  His  writings  were  republished  in  18.38, 
with  a  Memoir,  by  Alden  Braclford. 

Mayhew  (Thomas^  b.  in  Eni^Iand  Mar.,  l.')92:  was  a 
merchant  at  Southampton;  came  to  New  Entjlanrl  in  ir)."?!  ; 
resided  several  years  at  Watertown  ;  obtained  in  Hi 41  from 
the  rtsent  of  Lord  Stirlintr  a  grant  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  tho  island  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  with  tho  title  of 
governor;  began  the  colonization  in  1(542.  aiding  his  son 
Thomas  in  converting  the  Indians,  and  proving  himself 
so  true  a  friend  that  through  his  influence  they  not  only 
abstained  from  joining  in  IMiili]t*s  war.  but  protected  tho 
white  settlers  against  (he  savages,  (tov.  Mayhew  founded 
Kdgartown  in  lfil7,  preached  in  his  old  ago  to  tho  Indians. 
as  well  as  to  the  English,  in  place  of  his  deceased  son  and 
grandson,  and  d.  in  Slar.,  lfiS2.  From  him  was  doscen<led 
a  remarkable  series  of  missionaries  to  tho  Indians  of  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard. 

Mayhew  (Thomas),  son  of  Gov.  Thomas,  b.  in  Eng- 
land in  U>21  ;  was  well  educated  ;  wont  with  his  father  to 
Martha's  Vineyard  in  ir>12  as  minister  to  the  settlers; 
learned  the  Indian  language,  began  in  IfilG  to  preach  to 
the  natives,  and  in  ll>.'»0  had  100  converts  among  them. 
He  undertook  in  Nov..  ir».'i7,  a  voyage  to  England  for  tho 
purpose  of  obtaining  aid  for  more  extended  Indian  mis- 
sions, but  the  vessel  was  lost  at  sea  and  all  on  board  per- 
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Vineyard  were  published  In  London.  — Hi*"  fonc.  Mattmkw 
and  .loiiv,  kImo  preached  to  Ihi;  Indiunx,  th<'  liiltcr  ur  u 
regular  ndHnlonary,  but  d.  before  hiit  Krnndfathcr,  who  be- 
euine  hln  fliiecoNHor. 

Mfiynadior  Mien.  Wh.mam),  b.  in  Maryland  in  Iflflrt: 
graduated  n{  U'l-ci  iNiinI,  and  iippoinli'il  brevet  ooeond 
lieutenant  of  artillery  Ih:;7:  ocrved  on  duly  at  the  j-chool 
of  praciieo  lit  Eort  Monroe,  and  of  which  he  wan  Hiihfc- 
(jucntly  adjutant ;  during  tho  Black  Hawk  war  wnii  nclccU'd 
by  Ocn.  Scott  as  one  of  Iuh  airic-*.  and  lor  r>imilar  duty  by 
(Jen.  Ma<otiit)  during  tho  early  part  of  the  Florida  war. 
Fre(|uently  asMigned  to  ordnance  duly  while  in  the  artil- 
lery, he  waH.  in  18.18,  on  the  inereaNo  of  that  eorp»,  ap- 
pointfMl  captain  of  ordnance,  and  ap<Hignod  to  the  Fikenvillo 
(.Md.)  Arsenal,  where  ho  remained  in  c'ltinnnnd.  ai'ting  alfo 
as  inspector  of  ordiuince.  until  IM|1'.  when  he  waM  xeleeted 
by  the  chief  of  ordnance  as  his  principal  af Mutant:  from 
which  date  ho  was  associated  in  close  offieial  connection 
with  tho  successive  chiefs  of  that  bureau,  and  by  whom  hiH 
eminent  abilities,  sound  judgment,  and  valuable  cxperlenco 
wore  freely  acknowledged.  Major  and  licut.-col.  I8CI  ;  col. 
in  18ri:{;  brevet  brig.-gen.  I8(j.>.     1).  .luly  \  I87I. 

Muy'nard,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Middlesex  co.,  Maps.,  27 
miles  \V.  N.  W.  of  Boston,  on  the  Marlboro'  branch  of  tho 
Filchburg  U.  \\.,  and  on  Assabet  Uiver,  which  furnicheti 
valuable  water-power.  Maynard  hoH  extensive  manufac- 
turing interests,  \\  churches,  and  a  high  school. 

Maynard  flioiiACK).  LL.I).,  b.  in  Wo«tborough,  Mass., 
Aug.  .JO,  l.'sl  I:  grailuated  in  18.''.8  at  Amherst  College;  was 
tutor  and  afterwards  mathematical  professor  in  East  Ten- 
nosseo  rnivorsity:  adinitlod  t(j  the  bar  in  1844.  and  be- 
came a  successful  lawyer;  represented  Tennessee  in  Con- 
gress 18.")7-(>;i;  suffered  much  from  lofs  of  property  and 
exile  during  the  war  of  lS(*.I~fi6:  was  in  Congress  again 
18rifl-7.'i.  rojiresenting  the  Knoxvillc  (2d;  di>trict  until 
187.*{,  when  ho  was  chosen  Bepreientativc  at  large.  In 
18ti2  his  alma  mater  gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  In 
1875  ho  was  sent  as  minister  to  ('oD»itantinople,  and  in 
1880  became  IJ.  S.  jiostmaslcr-gencral. 

tUaynard  (Sir  .John),  b.  at  Tavistock.  England,  in 
1002:  was  educated  at  Oxford;  studied  law  at  the  Middle 
Temple:  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  lft2.'»:  called  to  tho 
bar  Ifi2fi:  was  distinguished  in  the  Long  Parliament  as 
one  of  the  (irosecutors  of  Strafford  and  Laud,  and  after- 
wards as  nn  opponent  of  tho  encroachments  of  the  army 
and  of  the  assumjition  of  supreme  power  by  Cromwell^for 
which  conduct  he  was  twice  sent  to  the  Tower;  became 
serjeant-at-law  l(i.')4,  serjeant  to  the  Commonwealth  1G5S; 
made  king's  serjeant  and  knighted  UKiO.  refusing  to  accept 
a  judgeship:  took  an  active  part  in  tho  "Convention  Par- 
liament" (If»8iM  in  obtaining  the  form.'^I  acceptance  of  the 
resignation  of  James  II.,  and  in  tho  same  year  was  made 
first  commissioner  of  the  great  seal.  When  waiting  upon 
William  I II.,  that  prince,  stnuk  with  his  great  age  (eighty- 
seven  years),  observed  that  be  must  have  outlived  nil  the 
lawyers  of  his  time,  upon  which  .Maynard  replied  that  *•  he 
had  like  to  have  outlived  the  law  itself  if  His  Highness 
Inul  not  come  over."  Serjeant  Maynanl  was  a  firm  friend 
of  liberty  an<l  of  Prcsbytorianism,  and  is  ranked  by  Sir 
.James  .Mackintosh  with  Lord  S'tmers  as  one  of  tho  greatest 
constitutional  lawyers  of  England.  Some  of  his  Rrportt 
wore  printed,  as  well  as  a  number  of  speeches  and  political 
tracts.      D.  at  (lunnersbury.  near  Ealing,  Oct.  1*.  1G90. 

illay'nardvillc^  post-v.,  cap.  of  L'nion  co.,  Tcnn.,  20 
miles  N.  of  Knuxville.     Pop.  loo. 

Mayne  (.Iaspkr),  b.  at  llathcrlagh.  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land, in  1004;  studied  thetdogy  at  (Oxford:  was  elected 
vicar  of  Cassington  and  Pyrton  ;  lost  his  benefices  during 
the  Revolution,  but  rcceiveil  them  back  after  the  Restora- 
tion ;  was  apjiftintcd  archdeacon  of  Chichester  and  chap- 
lain to  the  king,  and  d.  at  Oxford  l>cc.  C,  1672.  Besides 
translations  from  Lucian  and  others,  he  wrote  The  City 
Mutch,  a  comedy  (1639),  and  The  Amoroug  War,  a  tragi- 
comedy (1048). 

Mayne  (John),  h.  nt  Dumfries,  Scotland,  in  1761 :  wns 
apprenliceil  in  a  printing-office:  worked  for  some  time  on 
the  Oumt'ries  Junrnnl ;  settled  in  London:  beonmc  pro- 
prietor of  tlie.sVor.  and  d.  there  in  ls:t().  The  first  outline 
of  his  well  known  jtoem,  Thr  SHIer  f/'ioi.  was  published  in 
1777.  and  consisted  of  twelve  stanzas  printed  on  a  quarto 
page.  In  1780  the  poem  was  published  in  /iuddinian'i 
Mntjazine,  embracing  three  cantos;  in  Ihe  final  edition  of 
1S:1()  it  contains  five  cantos.  Among  his  other  poems  are 
the  ballad  of  Loijnn  //roc*,  Halloiceen^  Helen  of  Kirkon- 
urf,  etc. 

May'nooth,  a  v.  of  Ireland,  in  the  connty  of  Kildare, 
has  a  celebrated  Rtiman  Catholic  college  or  ecclesiastical 
seminarv,  wilh  endowments  for  500  studcDts  destined  to 
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become  priests  in  Ireland.  It  was  founded  in  1795.  Sev- 
eral attempts  have  been  made  to  repeal  the  act  of  endow- 
ment, though  it  is  the  only  state  endowment  for  religious 
purposes  which  the  Roman  Catholic  population  ever  re- 
ceived in  Ireland.  The  lai^t  attempt  was  made  in  1838,  but 
was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  fifty-five  votes. 

May'o,  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Connaught, 
comprising  an  area  of  2131  square  miles,  and  bounded  N. 
and  \V.  by  the  Atlantic.  It  consists  of  a  large  and  fertile 
plain  enciosed  by  two  ranges  of  mountains,  whose  highest 
peaks.  Muilrea  and  Xephin,  reach  26SU  feet.  As  the  climate 
is  moist  and  windy,  the  soil  is  belter  adapted  for  pasturage 
than  for  tillage ;  many  cattle  and  sheep  of  a  good  breed  are 
reared.  Next  to  agriculture,  fishing  is  the  chief  branch  of 
industry.  Excellent  marble  is  quarried.  Pop.  240,033,  of 
whom  121,337  can  neither  read  nor  write;  61,340  emigrated 
from  this  county  between  1851  and  1872.  Chief  towns, 
Castlebar,  Ballina,  and  Westport. 

31ayo,  tp.  of  Rockingham  co..  N.  C.     Pop.  3o39. 

Mayo  (Amory  Dwight).  b.  in  Warwick,  Franklin  co.. 
Mass.,  Jan.  31,  1S23;  educated  at  Deerfield  Academy  and 
Amherst  College;  studied  for  the  ministry  with  Rev.  Hosea 
Ballon,  president  of  Tufts  College  ( Univeraalist) ;  from 
lS46-54was  pastor  of  the  Independent  Christian  society  in 
Gloucester,  Mass. ;  from  OL't.,  1S54,  to  .Ian.,  1856,  preached 
in  Cleveland.  0. ;  from  Jan.,  1856,  to  Jan.,  IS63,  was  minister 
to  the  Division  street  church  at  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  from  Jan., 
1S63,  till  July,  1872,  was  settled  in  Cincinnati,  0.,  at  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer  (Unitarian);  since  Nov.,  1872, 
has  been  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity  in  Springfield, 
Mass.  Mr.  Mayo  has  always  been  engaged  in  public- 
school  work;  was  an  active  member  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation at  Cincinnati,  as  he  is  now  in  Springfield,  and  has 
written  many  tracts  and  addresses  on  that  and  related 
subjects  ;  has  been  a  strong  advocate  of  the  importance  of 
the  Bible  as  an  element  of  moral  instruction  in  the  schools, 
and  took  decided  ground  in  favor  of  ttie  **  Christian 
amendment"  to  the  U.  S.  Constitution.  For  several  years 
he  has  been  ])rofessor  of  ecclesiastical  polity  in  Meadville 
Theological  School,  where  he  annually  delivers  a  course  of 
lectures.  His  published  volumes  are  The  Balance  ;  Me- 
moirs nf  Mix.  S.  C.  E.  Matfo,  his  wife,  who  was  also  an 
authoress;  Graces  and  Powers  of  the  Christian  Life;  and 
Si/iitbols  of  the  Capitol,  a  volume  of  discourses  on  the  ele- 
ments of  Christian  civilization.  Mr.  Mayo  received  the 
title  of  A.  M.  from  Amherst  College.    0.  B.  Frotuixgham. 

Mayo  (Hrrbert).  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
at  King's  College,  London  :  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  d.  at  Bad-Weilbach,  near  Mentz,  Aug.  15,  1852. 
His  principal  works  are  Outlines  of  Hunian  Physiology 
(1827),  Outlines  of  Human  Patholofjy  (1836),  The^Nevvous 
System  and  its  Functions  (1842),  etc. 

Mayo  (RrcHAnn  Southwell  Bourke),  Earl  of,  b.  at 
Dublin,  Ireland.  Feb.  8,  1822,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
fifth  carl,  and  was  known  during  his  father's  life  by  the 
courtesy  title  of  Lord  Naas.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  ;  published  a  narrative  of  travels  in  Russia 
under  the  title  St.  Petershunj  and  Moscow  (1845)  :  was 
elected  member  of  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Kildare 
1S47,  and  for  Coleraine  1852;  was  chief  secretary  for  Ire- 
land in  Earl  Derby's  three  administrations  (1852,  1858-59, 
and  1866-68),  and  was  a  member  of  the  cabinet  during  the 
third  period  ;  succeeded  to  the  earldom  Aug.  12,  1867 ;  was 
apjiointed  viceroy  of  India  in  1868;  arrived  at  Calcutta 
Jan.,  1860,  and  became  noted  for  executive  ability  and  the 
reform  of  abuses.  While  on  a  tour  of  inspection  through 
India  he  was  stabbed  in  the  back  by  a  Mohammedan 
(Wahabee)  convict  in  the  penal  settlement  of  Fort  Blair, 
Andaman  Islands,  killing  him  instantly,  Feb.  8,  1872. 

Mayo  (William  SrARBurK),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Ogdonsburg, 
N.  Y.,  Apr.  20,  1812;  studied  at  Potsdam  Academy;  grad- 
uated in  metlieino  at  the  New  York  <.'ollcge  of  Physicians 
and  SurgC4)ns  18;i;{;  ]>ractised  his  jirofession  for  several 
years;  visiteil  S])ain  for  his  health;  passed  over  to  Mo- 
rocco with  the  design  of  jienetrating  into  the  interior  of 
Africa,  but  found  his  project  impracticable.  Several  years 
after  his  return  to  the  U.  S..  Dr.  Mayo  published  Kaloolah, 
orJonrnri/ini/slothe  i)j>hfl  Knniri{  18411), in  which  ho  utilized 
his  knowledge  of  Northern  Africa  in  presenting  the  adven- 
tures of  hiH  fictitious  hero,  Jonathan  Homer,  who  was  su])- 
poscd  to  meet  with  a  series  of  very  extraordinary  adven- 
tures, culminating  in  niarriagt!  to  a  black  princess.  A 
portion  of  the  work  contains  ii  satirical  view  of  some  of  the 
customs  of  civilization.  He  has  since  published  The  lier- 
her,  or  the  Mountaineer  of  the  Atlas  (1850),  Itomanee-JJust 
from  the  IliHtorie  Placer  (1851 ),  and  after  a  .»*ilencc  of  more 
than  twfsnty  years  issued  in  IH73  Never  Aijain,  a  romance 
which  has  elicited  high  praise  from  the  English  critical 
journaU. 


Mayo  Rivet)  tp.  of  Patrick  co.,  Va.     Pop.  4017. 
May'or  (John  Evton  Bickkrsteth),  b.  at  Baddagamme, 

Ceylon,  Jan.  25,  1825  ;  educated  at  Shrewsbury  School  and 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow 
1849;  was  assistant  master  at  Marlborough  College  1849- 
53;  college  lecturer  1853;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England  1855;  was  librarian  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge 1863-67,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  Latin  in 
that  university  1872.  Prof.  Mayor  has  edited  the  Satires 
of  Juvenal  (1853),  Cicero's  Second  P/ii7(>/»V  ( 1861 ),  Ho- 
mer's Odyssey,  books  ix.-xii.  (1872),  Quindliitn,  book  x. 
(1872),  and  numerous  Early  English  historical,  biographi- 
cal, and  antiquarian  publications,  and  has  published  sev- 
eral textbooks  of  Latin  grammar.  He  was  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Journal  of  Classical  a7id  Sacred  Philology  and 
of  the  Journal  of  Philology. 

Mayor'ga,  de  (Martin),  forty-seventh  viceroy  (1779- 
83)  of  Mexico  or  New  Spain.  At  tlie  time  of  his  arrival  in 
Me.xico  the  smallpox  was  an  epidemic,  from  which  as  many 
as  8000  persons  died  in  a  few  days,  infesting  the  streets  of 
the  capital  with  corpses.  He  had  all  the  people  inoculated, 
a  precaution  the  value  of  which  had  only  become  very  re- 
cently known  in  Europe.  Mayorga  was  an  able,  energetic 
executive  of  the  better  class  of  viceroys,  whose  usefulness^ 
however,  was  much  obstructed  and  impaired  by  the  in- 
trigues of  enemies.  He  founded  an  academy  of  the  arts  in 
Mexico,  and  during  his  viceroyalty  gold  and  silver  to  the 
value  of  $74,866,054  were  coined.  He  died  on  the  voyage 
back  to  Spain  from  the  effects  of  poison.    Thos.  Jordan. 

May'ow  (John),  M.  D..  LL.D..b.  in  Cornwall.  England, 
in  1645 ;  was  educated  at  Wadham  and  All  Souls'  Colleges, 
Oxford;  took  degrees  in  both  law  and  medicine;  became 
a  distinguished  physician  at  Bath  :  wrote  several  learned 
medical  works,  published  together  in  his  Opera  Omnia 
Mediea  Physita  (Leyden,  1681),  and  propounded  in  hia 
chapter  on  chemical  affinities  doctrines  so  far  in  ailvance 
of  the  science  of  that  day  that  Dr.  Beddow  republished  a 
great  part  in  1790  under  the  title  Chemical  Experiments 
and  Opinions  extractfd  from  a  Work  pufdished  in  the  Last 
Century.  It  was  claimed  that  the  chief  discoveries  of 
Priestley  and  Scheele  were  known  to  Mayow  a  century  ear- 
lier.    D.  in  London  Sept.,  1079. 

May's  Landing,  post-v..  cap.  of  Atlantic  co.,  N.  J., 
in  Hamilton  tp.,  on  (treat  Egg  Harbor  River  and  on  the 
May's  Landing  and  Egg  Harbor  R.  R.,  48  miles  bv  rail 
S.  S.-E.  of  Philadelphia. 

May's  Lick,  post-v.  of  Mason  co.,  Ky.,  12  miles  S.  S.W. 
of  Maysville.      Pop.  199. 

Mays'ville,  post-tp.  of  Madison  co.,  Ala.  Pop.  2682. 
Maysville,  city  and  tp..  cap.  of  Mason  co.,  Ky.,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  terminus  of  the  Maysville  and  Lexington  R.  R., 
is  well  built,  has  12  churches,  several  academies,  factories, 
and  banks,  1  hotel,  3  weekly  newspapers,  and  a  large  hemp- 
trade.     Pop.  of  city,  4705;  of  tp.  6431. 

Maysville,  tp.  of  Aroostook  co..  Me.,  42  miles  N.  of 
Houlton.     Pop.  758. 

Maysville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Mo.,  30  miles 
E.  N.  E.  of  St.  Joseph. 

Maysville,  V.  of  SaH  Creek  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  0.  Pop.  88. 
Maysville,  tp.  of  Sumter  co.,  S.  c'    Pop.  1763. 
Maysville,  tp.  of  Buckingham  co.,  Va.     Pop.  1916. 
May'town,  post-v.  of  E.  Donegal  tp.,  Lancaster  co.. 
Pa.      Pop.  613. 

May'ville,  tp.  of  Houston  co.,  Minn.  Pop.  6/1. 
Mayville,  post-v..  cap.  of  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  Buffalo  Corry  and  Pittsburg  li.  R.,  at  the  head  of 
Chautauqua  Lake,  e(nitains  a  fine  school,  6  churches,  1 
banking-office.  1  newspaper,  several  hcitels,  and  stores.  Pop. 
701.         John  F.  Pmkli's.  Prop.  "  Ma vvillk  Sentinkl." 

Mayville,  post-v.  of  Dodge  co..  Wis.,  12  miles  N.  E. 
of  Juneau,  has  valuable  mines  of  iron,  which  is  here 
smelted.     The  village  has  a  good  water-power. 

May'wood,  posttp.  of  Benton  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  83. 
Mazamet',    town    of   France,  in    the    department    of 
Tarn.  i)n  the  Arnettc.  has  extensive  wool-spinning  factories 
and  maniifii-turcs  of  cloth.     Po]i,  10.924. 

Maznnderan',  ])rovince  of  Persia,  bounded  N.  by  the 
Caspian  Sea,  W.  by  (ihilan,  and  S.  by  Irak-Ajemi,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Elbrooz  Mountains.  I'he 
ground  is  low  along  the  shore  of  the  sea.  but  farther  in- 
land it  rises,  covered  with  spurs  of  the  Elbrooz.  'I'he  soil 
is  fertile;  rice,  cotton,  mulberry  trees,  sugar-cane,  and  tine 
fruits  are  grown.  The  climate  is  cooler  and  more  equable 
than  that  of  the  rest  of  Persia.  Firdousi  called  Ma/anderan 
the  "  land  of  roses,"  and  Shah  Abbas  the  (Jreat  often  re- 
sided here.  The  area  ami  number  of  inhabitants  of  thia 
provinoo  aro  unknown.     Cup.  Suri. 


MAZAKi.N-    MAZZAKINO. 


Maznrin'  {.lri,KS).  [It.  (Im'mo  Mazahini),  h.  July  M, 
II102,  Imf  hif  hirtli|»tiic'n,  wlictlier  Knmo  or  Pip-tTimi  in  lliu 
Abni/,/,i,  11-^  well  iiM  till'  onmlitioii  of  liin  fuiiiily,  iirc  iiiKMjr- 
tiiin,  Hdiiic  Hiiyinj;  Hint  hi^  tiitlicr  wii«  ii  Sioiliiiii  tHibU^iiiiin 
of  ;;<i')<l  Ktiuniin^;,  nthciH  tliiit  hi-  whm  a  inen-liunt  oCliiwinh 
(icuci'Ml  lui'l  in  hiiuiblo  (MriMiinHtuncen.  Vnuiij^  Mu/.urin 
WMH  i-f|iiciitr<I  In  till!  Hi'liooh  (iC  tlur  .IvHiiitH  ut  Koine,  but 
ri't'iisixl  to  t'ntiT  th'>ir  nrilcr;  KtiidiiMl  liiw  iit  Alnild  iin<l 
SaliMiiun''ii.  wlii'n!  In;  Ic<l  it  vnry  K"y  ''*^":  '"ntcrcd  Hit;  niili- 
turv  K<ir\  icd  ul'ilir  ]mi|p<».  nn<l  vtnn  t!ni|ilMy»;il  in  wonie  politi- 
riil  nii.«-iiinH  in  which  lii^  cvinctMl  jjrnit  (liplnnuttic  nkill  ; 
wiiH  inlrudii.-cil  in  Mil's  to  Itichclicn.  wh.nTitei tiiini'«l  k.»  hi(^h 
im  uiiinidn  of  hin  iihilitic?*  thiU  ho  hail  hitii  npiPoinHxl  vice- 
U'l^'ato  nf  Avij;nctn  in  IHIM,  rna<U?  acurdinal  in  Kil  I,  thnui,'h 
hc!  hat!  ncvfir  taki-n  hnly  nnU'TH,  naturali/.orl  um  I'renth 
citi/rn  in  lllltll.  ami  n|«iM.int(Ml  his  wurccMHor  uh  niinif-tcr; 
an<l  iifhT  thr  «Ic:ith  of  Ki<'lirlifu  (Dec  -I,  \i\\'2)  Ma/.arin 
^,'o\rrii(*'l  Knincc  fur  (■i;;litri*n  yt'iirM  with  aljMoluto  imwcr, 
th<»u;^h  not  without  fomt'  vir)h'nt  intcrniptinn.-'.  !I«  wu«  aH 
cnifty  a  Hiploinalr  aH  lUrhclicu,  hut  Ju;  wu-  far  inferior  to 
him  a.i  an  a'iniiiiistnitnr.  an<!  huvini;  no  other  iileas  than 
those  inlierile-l  fnnu  Ki'-hc-lien.  au'l  no  other  ninin  ihan 
those  (lii'tated  liy  liisown  \aiiity  smd  raparily,  hin  Hubllcxt 
ii)tii;;ues  stiineliincK  lurued  out  ^rosH  hhindcrn.  Tlic  aver- 
sion of  Anne  of  Austria — who,  after  the  death  of  Louin 
XIH.,  May  !  1.  Ifi  i:i,  heeanie  regent  ilurini;  t!ie  minority  of 
her  son.  liuuis  Xl\'. — lie  eontiiiereil  hy  his  hliiml  manners 
ami  eU';;iint  Mattery;  she  heeanie  his  firm  friend,  and  the 
eontemp(n-ary  gossip  was  that  they  wore  secretly  married. 
IJut  tlie  ri(di  dotations  ho  nindo  in  order  to  Rain  the  (good- 
will of  the  prini-es,  the  prndi;;ality  of  the  enurt.  and  his 
nwii  hick  of  thnroujili  cjipiicity  as  a  financier  exhausted  tho 
treasury.  The  Parliament  of  I'aris  refused  to  register  tho 
new  tax-cdiets.  lie  answered  by  throwing  its  president 
and  several  of  its  members  into  prison.  Tho  next  day 
(Aug.  L'7,  lIllS)  Paris  rose  in  rebellion,  and  the  wars  of  the 
I-'iioMii;  (  whieh  see)  began.  A  peculiar  feature  of  this  whole 
nio\  I'liient  were  tho  so-ea!Ied  MazuiimnlnH  —  pamphlets, 
abfuit  1(1110  in  number,  published  against  the  eardinal.  and 
speaking  in  a  very  unrestrained  manner  of  his  life  at  AI- 
eal:i,  his  relation  to  l)ame  Anne,  his  foreign  birth,  his 
riipaeity,  and  his  nieces.  lie  was  intensely  hated,  and  tho 
hatred  was  not  tempered  with  awe.  Twice  between  HJ.'il 
and  l(i;).'i  he  had  to  resign  his  otlieo  ami  retire  from  tho 
court — tho  first  time  to  liriihl,  near  Cologne,  the  second 
time  to  Sedan,  where  'I'urenne  and  his  army  were.  lie  was 
arraigned  as  a  tmitor  and  enemy  of  Franco;  his  property 
was  eonfiseated  ;  his  library,  furniture,  and  statues  were 
sold.  Put  after  tho  en<l  of  tho  wars  of  the  Fronde  and  tho 
flight  of  tho  prince  of  ('ond6  to  Spain,  Mazarin  re-entered 
Paris  (I'eh.  ;[.  ir).'»;{)  in  triumpli,  and  was  received  n(^t  only 
by  tho  king  and  the  court,  but  even  by  tho  peojilc,  with 
great  ovations.  Tho  subsequent  years  of  his  government 
were  more  fjuiet.  Ileeouhl  now  ])rosecute  the  war  against 
Spain,  coiniueneed  in  Ifi.TJ,  with  undisturbed  vigor,  and  by 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (Oct.  24,  lfU8)  and  of  the  Pyre- 
nees (Nov.  7,  HJ.V.i)  lie  sueeccded  in  curbing  both  branches 
of  the  house  i>f  Hapsburg,  and  procured  for  France  the 
foremost  place  in  tlie  jiolitical  system  of  Europe.  Another 
idea  of  Ilicdielieu's.  tho  establishment  of  the  absolute  au- 
thitrity  of  the  crown  in  France,  he  carried  out  with  omsid- 
erable  success,  but  the  interior  administratictn,  the  finances, 
coinmorcc,  industry,  ;igriculturc,  etc,  were  in  confusion 
anil  decadence  when  he  d.  Jit  \'inccnnes  Mar.  0,  10(11.  He 
left  an  enormous  ftirtune,  '_*l)|),iiiiit,l)lU)  Uvres,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  tho  king  a  few  days  before  his  death,  probably 
because  ho  considered  this  niameuvro  the  only  means  of 
securing  it  for  his  family;  the  king  returned  it  graciously, 
and  his  nieces  inherited  it.  Clesiens  Peteiisex. 

Mn-/nrne%  tp.  of  Montgomery  co..  Ark.     Pop.  387. 

:>lazarre'<lo  y  Salazor  (Jose  Maria),  Ahmiral.  b. at 
liilbar.,  Spain,  in  1711;  entered  tho  navy  1700;  partici- 
pated in  tho  campaign  against  Algiers  1775;  was  instru- 
mental in  saving  tho  remnant  of  the  army  from  destruc- 
tion ;  negotiated  peace  with  tho  regency;  was  appointed 
major-general  of  naval  forces;  took  part  in  tho  naval  ope- 
rations against  the  Knglish  17Sll-S;t  ;  made  lieutenant-gen- 
eral 17Sii;  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish 
navy,  which  he  reorganized,  1703;  defended  Cadiz  against 
tho  Knglish  July,  I7'.'7  :  was  ambassador  to  Paris  17iMJ,  and 
again  ISO  I  ;  was  a  jiartisan  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  by  whom 
ho  was  made  counsellor  of  state  and  minister  of  marine, 
which  otficos  ho  held  until  his  death  at  Madrid  in  1812. 
He  was  considered  cme  of  the  most  scientific  seamen  whom 
Spain  has  proiluced ;  published  Jimlimcntos  de  Toctica 
JSttvnl  (I7Sj),  and  built  the  naval  observatory  at  Cadiz. 

Ma/.atlan\  a  port  of  ^Mexico,  state  of  Sinaloa.  at  the 
entrance  of  the  (Jiilf  of  California.  Its  harb()r  is  not  safe 
against  Ihc  south-western  wind:  its  climate  is  extremely 
hot.  and  its  drinking-water  poor  j  but  the  town  is  important 


1  for  the  cxportH  from  tho  mininf?  rJlitirict^,  much  iiilvcr 
and  copper  being  f<hip|>ed  thence.  In  tho  your  lK72-7.'t 
I  the  vitfue  of  exportn  iimounted  to  ?lif,7'J7,<*H.'>,  of  which 
$2,  !.'{.'>, -I'iO  wiiK  gold  and  silver  bullion:  and  that  of  tm- 
portM  to  .'?l,*J7tl,tlOO :  M  rileiinierH  and  liO  Kuiting  ve>>NeIi4 
cd'  l!7,'IO.'t  louH  burden  vutisrvtl  and  cleared  tho  harbor. 
Pop.  i:',7iiH. 

Mnzdak,  a  Pnrfinn  religiouH  onthuNiiiKt  and  founder  of 
a  Hect,  h.  lit  PernepoliH  uboul  a.  l>.  470;  bccamo  niohnl  or 
chief  prieMt  at  N'ishapur.  and  on  the  oeeiinion  of  a  poHti- 
lence  and  famine  in  .'»00  prer-ented  himr-elf  li  King  K<dmd 
as  a  pr<»ph<t  fi-nl  fr.r  the  regeneration  ol  mankind.  Hi* 
Hystem  wiih  based  upon  the  dualiHui  of  ManeH,  and  hi* 
pratdieal  teaching  wan  a  form  rd'  eoNimuniftm.  Ho  duc- 
cecdod  in  converting  the  king,  and  bin  projects  beeamo  law, 
causing  great  coninndions.  I'nder  Khosru  Niifhirvan, 
Mazdak  was  put  to  death  at  Nahrvan  betwi-en  'i.'lO  and  :>Ui, 
with  Ihroisands  of  his  folhiwerr',  but  his  ideas  took  decji 
roiit  alter  the  rise  of  Islam  in  the  lollowing  century. 

i^la/cp'pa,  post-tp.  of  Wabashaw  eo.,  Minn,    Pop.  681. 

Mazcppa  (Jons),  b.  in  lOlfi,  descended  from  a  noble 
family  in  Podrdia;  wa»  cducaterl  as  a  page  at  the  court  of 
.John  Casimir  of  I*olanrI.  Surpri-ed  in  an  adventure  with 
a  Poli-li  lady,  her  husband  ^trip|>ed  him  naked,  bound  him 
stretched  along  the  buck  of  Ins  half-wild  horse,  and  put 
the  frightened  animal  to  flight.  It  carried  its  owner  to 
liis  own  estate,  but  Ma/oppa  fled  for  shame  into  the 
Ukraine,  and  joined  the  Cossacks.  Me  soon  made  him>'elf 
very  popular  among  them,  and  became  secretary  to  their 
hetman,  Samvilowitdi,  wliom  he  overthrew  in  IliHU,  becom- 
ing lietman  himself.  In  this  position  he  soon  gained  tho 
confideru'e  of  Peter  tlie  (ireiit.  who  nnnle  him  prince  uf  the 
Ukraine.  After  the  Peace  of  Altranstadt  (Sept.  21,  I7Ufi) 
he  opened  negotiations  with  Charles  XII.  for  tho  jiur- 
poso  of  throwing  off  tho  Uussian  authority.  Peter  the 
tiroat  was  informed  of  this  treachery,  but  did  not  believe 
it;  ho  sent  the  informers  to  Mazeppa,  ancl  Ma/eppa  had 
them  put  to  death.  The  czar  afterwards  obtained  in- 
dubitable proofs,  and  Mazeppa  was  nr»w  compelled  to  join 
Charles  Xll.  oj)enly.  Ho  tttok  part  in  the  battle  of  Pul- 
towa,  June  27,  KO'.t,  and  fle.l  to  Hender,  where  he  d.  1710. 

Mazertis',  more  correctly  iMaseres  (  Francis),  M.  A., 
b.  in  Lou'lctn  Dec.  li,  17.>I,  of  a  French  family  who  settled 
in  Kngliind  on  tho  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes; 
eiiucatt^d  at  Kingston  and  at  Cambridge,  where  ho  was 
made  II.  A.  17;'»2  and  M.  A.  17;"».'>;  published  A  DinHrrtn- 
finn  fiii  tItH  .\iif'ttivr  Si'ijuh  in  A/ijthni  (  \7i)H},  denying  tho 
propriety  of  such  expressions  as  negative  roots,  etc. ;  called 
to  the  bar,  and  a]ip4>inted  attorney-general  of  Quebec;  re- 
turning tit  Kngland,  was  made  cursitor  baron  of  the  cx- 
chciiuer  Aug.,  177.'J,  also  agent  to  the  Protestant  eettlerfl  of 
Quebec.  His  fricndshi]>  for  America  l.ed  him  to  urge  con- 
ciliatory measures  towards  the  colonies,  and  his  deep  in- 
terest in  the  laboring  classes  resultol  in  the  publication 
of  his  /*iuicij,UM  tif  the  Doctrine  <»/  Lift-  Aunuiticn  (1783). 
liosides  many  mathematical  works,  he  edited  or  wrote  A%\ 
Avviiunt  of  the  J'ror.ccdinyH  uf  the  firititih  anil  other  Pi-otcnt- 
atit  /nhaltittnita  of  Quebec  (1775),  The  Canndinu  Freeholder 
( 177'J,  ^i  vols.).  Enquiry  into  the  Ksteut  uud  Potrcr  of  Juries 
(1792),  EnK<t\f8  an  Vurions  Subjertif,  chitjli/  Iliitorical  and 
PoUtieal  (ISOit),  The  Curse  of  Popery  and  Popish  Paint 
(1K07),  and  Srffrt  Trarttt  re/ativfj  to  the  Civil  Wars  in  Eng- 
land (2  vols.,  ISI6).     B.  at  lleigate  May  11>,  1824. 

Jflazo'inanie,  post-v.  and  tp.of  Daneco.,  Wis.,  on  the 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  Prairie  du  Chien  division, 
2a  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Madison.    Pop.  of  v.  1143  ;  oftp.  I7i:5. 

Ma'zon,  post-v.  and  Ip.  of  tirundy  co.,  HI.,  on  M'cst 
Mazon  Creek,  10  miles  S.  of  Morris.     Pop.  1006. 

Maziir'ka  [Polish],  a  dance  in  ^  or  |  time,  having  a 
peculiar  and  pleasant  rhythm.  From  four  to  eight  couples 
join  in  the  mazurka,  which  is  lively  and  souictimcs  rather 
grt)tesc[uc. 

Mazza'ra  del  Vallo,  town  of  Sicily,  in  tho  province 
of  Trapani.  It  is  a  walled  town,  lying  on  the  sca-shorc, 
with  a  good  harbor  overlooked  by  a  castle,  but  the  road- 
stead is  unsafe.  The  streets  arc  narrow  and  crooked,  and 
there  is  but  a  single  square — that  on  which  stands  the 
cathedral  containing  interesting  old  inscriptions.  The  first 
landing  of  the  Arabs  on  the  island  was  made  here  in  S27. 
AlxMit  000  vessels  of  different  sites  enter  this  port  annually. 
Pojt.  in  IS74.  12,155. 

Mazzari'no,  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Cal- 
tiinissetta,  situated  on  the  river  Terranuova.  It  contains 
large  churches,  a  theatre,  and  some  fine  private  edifices, 
anmng  them  the  palace  of  the  Rranciforte,  princes  of  Bu- 
teria.  Not  far  from  tho  town  stands  the  castle  of  Grassu- 
liato  on  a  n»cky  hill  surroundeil  by  crenellated  walls,  with 
vast  cisterns  and  a  subterranean  passage  connected  with 
the  valley  below.     Pop.  in  1S74,  11,961. 
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MAZZEI— MEAD. 


_  Mazzei  (Philip).  M.  D..  b.  in  Tuscany  in  17.30;  re- 
Bided  fur  some  years  as  a  physician  at  ."Smyrna :  was  en- 
gac^ed  in  mercantile  business  in  London  from  I  Too  till  ITTIl, 
when  he  came  to  Virginia  with  a  number  of  Italians  for 
the  jiurpose  of  introducing  the  cultivation  of  the  olive  and 
other  European  fruits  :  became  an  intimate  friend  and  cor- 
respondent of  Jefferson  ;  went  to  Europe  in  1783  on  a  secret 
mission  from  the  .^tate  of  Virginia ;  published  at  Paris  in 
17SS  H^chei-chcH  HlatoriqueH  ct  Poiitiqites  sur  leu  EtatH-  Uiiia 
de  r Amerique  Septeutn'onale  (4  vols.)  ;  was  subsequently  in 
the  service  of  the  kings  of  Poland  and  llussia^  and  d.  at 
Pisa.  Italy,  Mar.  19,  1816. 

Mazzi'ni  (Guseppe),  the  son  of  a  physician,  b.  at 
Genoa  on  the  28th — or,  according  to  some  of  his  biog- 
raphers, on  the  22d — of  .lune,  1805.  His  first  master  was 
Giuseppe  Patroni,  a  colonel  of  artillery  and  a  cousin  of 
his  mother.  This  man  had  the  insight  to  divine  the  future 
greatness  of  his  pupil,  and  when  Mazzini  was  scarcely 
seven  years  old  Patroni  wrote  from  Pavia  to  the  boy's 
mother,  "  This  dear  child  is  a  rising  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, beaming  with  native  light,  and  one  day  to  be  pro- 
claimed as  such  by  cultivated  Europe.  For  this  reason  we 
ought  all  to  regard  him  as  our  own,  and  to  interest  our- 
selves, at  the  same  time,  in  everything  that  may  concur  to 
turn  to  the  best  account  the  extraordinary  gifts  which  prod- 
igal nature  has  lavished  upon  him.  The  highest  geniuses 
who.  appearing  at  wide  intervals,  have  done  honor  to  their 
century,  have  generally  manifested  at  an  early  age  those 
special  intellet-tual  qualities  that  distinguish  your  son. 
An  astonishingly  tenacious  memory,  unbounded  talent, 
and  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  study  are  his  most 
decided  characteristics.  Ilaving  an  innate  and  insatiable 
desire  for  knowledge,  he  will  pass  easily  from  one  occupa- 
tion to  another  without  risk  of  confounding  previously  re- 
ceived ideas,  without  physical  weariness,  and  without  any 
overtasking  of  his  mental  powers."  The  Piedmontese 
revolution  of  1821.  and  the  sight  of  his  banished  fellow- 
citizens  embarking  from  Genoa  for  the  land  of  exile,  made 
the  deepest  impression  upon  Mazzini.  then  a  boy  of  six- 
teen ;  and  from  that  time  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the 
liberation  of  his  country.  Ugo  Foscolo's  Ulli'me' Lctterc 
d!  J<ir,ipri  Oriia  inflamed  his  imagination  still  further.  He 
studied  at  the  university,  became  acquainted  with  the 
brothers  Rutfini.  and  confided  to  them  his  bold  designs. 
Giovanni  Ruffini — afterwards  distinguished  in  England  as 
a  romance-writer,  and  the  author  of  Doctor  Antonio  and 
of  Brnnni — describes  the  young  conspirator,  Mazzini,  in 
his  Memoric  d'lin  Cospirutorn  under  the  name  of  Fantasio, 
representing  him  as  something  very  like  a  utopist.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one — that  is,  in  the  ye.ar  1826 — Mazzini 
began  to  be  known  as  an  author,  ami  he  then  commenced 
his  political  warfare  with  his  pen.  Mazzini's  first  essay 
treated  of  Dante'.s  love  of  country,  but  he  was  only  able  to 
publish  it  about  the  year  1831  in  a  Genoese  journal  en- 
titled //  Snhn/pitio,  Mazzini  felt  that  in  order  to  have  a 
free  country  it  was  necessary  first  to  liberate  the  literature 
from  arcadian  and  academic  shackles,  and  make  it  a  polit- 
ical instrument.  Mazzini  began  his  politico-literary  con- 
flicts in  the  journal  L'  Iml ifuiore  Genocesi^,  where  appeared 
his  articles  upon  Manzoni,  Botta,  Guerrazzi,  Monti,  and 
Schlcgel  in  the  year  1828.  These  writings  form  a  part 
of  the  Mazzinian  collection  published  at  Milan  in  1847 
uniier  the  title  of  Si-n'iti  d'un  Iinlhnw  vh-eiiic.  and  which 
were  reproduced  in  tlie  edition  of  the  complete  works  of 
Mazzini  commenced  by  iJaelli  in  Milan,  and  continued  by 
Robecchi.  Mazzini  at  an  early  age  took  p.art  with  the 
Carbonarists,  and  in  consequence  he  was  arrested  in  tJenoa 
in  1830,  and  imprisoned  at  Savona.  While  there  he  be- 
came convin(!ed  that  Carbonarism  was  no  longer  suited  to 
the  times,  and  he  conceived  while  in  prison  the  idea  of 
Jjii  (lioKini:  Iiidio.  Acquitted  by  the  tribunal,  he  retired 
to  .Marseilles,  and  was  afterwards  con<Iemned  par  contumare 
to  the  gallows  for  conspiracy  by  Chailes  Albert.  At  Mar- 
seilles he  united  with  Garibaldi  in  planning  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Geno.a.  When  this  plot  failed,  Mazzini  withilrew 
to  ,Switzorland,  and  there  formed  a  conspiracy  to  invade 
Savoy:  thi.s  was  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  1834. 
After  its  failure  he  did  not  give  himself  up  for  vanquished, 
but  continued  his  machinations,  proceeding  first  to  Paris, 
and  afterwards  to  London,  where  in  1830  he  cstahlished  a 
revolutiimary  committee.  From  London,  which  then  be- 
came his  head-quarters,  he  instigated  various  iittcmpts  at 
revolution  in  Italy — attempts  that  cost  the  lives  of  many 
noble  victims,  among  others,  of  ihr  brothers  IJandicra,  be- 
trayed by  the  British  post-office  in  1844,  but  which  were 
not  without  fruit  for  the  future.  The  moderate  Gnel|ili 
school  turned  to  its  own  advantage  the  agitation  cre-ated 
in  Italy  by  .Mazzini  and  his  fidlowers,  and  thus  it  mav  be 
Baid  that  llie  Italian  revolutionary  movements  of  1848 
were  in  great  part  the  work  of  tliis  active  conspirator.  In 
the  spring  of  1848,  Mazaini  established  and  edited  in  Milan 


L'ltalia  del  Popoln,  in  which  he  manifested  a  strong  op- 
position to  King  Charles  Albert  and  the  moderate  monar- 
chical party.  The  t^uerrazzian  triumvirate  being  formed 
in  Tuscany,  and  Mazzini  chosen  member  of  the  Tuscan 
assembly,  he  hoped  to  secure  the  proclamation  of  a 
republic.  Not  succeeding  in  this,  he  withdrew  to  Rome, 
where  the  republic  was  proclaimed,  and  he  himself  be- 
came the  first  of  the  triumvirs.  After  the  fall  of  Rome  he 
first  took  refuge  in  Switzerland,  then  once  more  returned 
to  London.  There  he  incited  the  Italians  to  fresh  insur- 
rectionary movements,  which  proved  unfortunate,  dis- 
astrous, and  fruitless — that  of  Mantua  in  1852,  that  of 
Milan  in  1853,  and  that  of  Genoa  in  1859.  He  co-operated 
in  the  expedition  of  Carlo  Pisacane  in  .Southern  Italy, 
which  also  was  unfortunate  in  its  termination,  but  which 
served  in  some  degree  as  pioneer  of  the  glorious  and  for- 
tunate expedition  of  (Jen.  Garibaldi  in  Sicily  (see  Gari- 
BALiii).  made  with  the  consent  and  encoumgement  of 
Count  Cavour.  In  the  events  which  transpired  in  Italy  in 
1859  and  1860,  Mazzini  took  no  part:  he  was  a  mere  spec- 
tator. What  he  desired  above  all  things  was  the  expul- 
sion of  the  foreigner  and  the  unity  of  Italy.  These  two 
objects  were  being  accomplished  ;  he  did  not  appKaud  nor 
did  he  interfere.  He  was  willing  to  see  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  put  to  the  proof.  When  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
Italian  monarchy  had  failed  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  jieople,  he  recommenced  his  conspiracies  with  a 
purely  republican  aim.  But  in  this  last  period  of  his 
revolutionary  labors  his  desire  to  separate  republicanism 
from  socialism  and  atheism  is  most  noteworthy.  He  was 
neither  Catholic  nor  Christian,  but  he  had  taiien  for  the 
motto  of  his  banner  *'  God  and  the  Peojile  !"  and  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life  he  struggled  energetically  against 
everything  which  implied  the  negation  of  a  (Sod.  For 
this  reason,  before  his  death  he  emphatically  condemned 
the  Commune  of  Paris  and  the  objects  and  the  acts  of  the 
Internationals.  With  the  same  zeal  Mazzini  opposed  the 
ultra  doctrines  of  the  pontifical  syllabus.  Some  of  the  last 
months  of  his  life  Mazzini  passed  at  Lugano,  being  already 
seriously  ill,  and  finally,  in  search  of  a  milder  climate,  he 
went  to  Pisa  under  an  assumed  name — a  precaution  al- 
together unnecessary,  as  from  1866  full  liberty  had  been 
allowed  him  to  return  to  Italy.  Here  he  d.  on  Alar.  10, 
1S72.  His  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  great  solemnity, 
both  at  Pisa  and  at  Genoa,  on  Mar.  17,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  bier  was  followed  to  the  cemetery  of  Staglieno  by  ten 
thousand  persons.  M.izzini  often  wrote  in  English  anil  in 
French,  and  his  works  in  both  these,  as  well  as  in  his  na- 
tive language,  are  remarkable  for  ability,  for  purity  and 
vigor  of  style,  and  for  an  elevation  of  sentiment  which,  in 
spite  of  great  political  indiscretions,  distinguished  him 
through  life.  A.ngelo  de  Gubernatis. 

Meach'am,  tp.  of  Marion  co.,  111.     Pop.  835. 

Mead  [tir.  ^eSu,  "wine"],  an -alcoholic  drink  made  by 
fermenting  a  mi.xture  of  honey  and  water  or  the  washings 
of  honeycomb.  It  is  sometimes  flavored  with  aromatic 
substances.  It  is  the  same  as  hydromcl  and  metheglin. 
It  was  a  favorite  drink  among  the  Norse  peoples  of  an- 
tiquity, and  was  not  unknown  in  ancient  Greece  ami  Rome. 
It  is  very  heady  and  intoxicating.  According  to  Brande. 
it  contains  but  7.32  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  but  the  percentage 
is  of  course  variable. 

Mead,  tp.  of  Belmont  co.,  0.     Pop.  ISoO. 

Mead,  tp.  of  Crawford  co..  Pa.,  contains  Meadville 
(which  see).     Pop.  9524. 

Mead,  tp.  of  Warren  co..  Pa.     Pop.  4G3. 

Mead  (Charles  Marsh),  b.  at  Cornwall.  Vt.,  Jan.  28, 
1836:  graduated  at  Middlehury  College  1856,  and  at  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary  1862 :  studied  at  (Terman  uni- 
versities 1863-66:  became  professor  of  Hebrew  at  .Andover 
1866:  has  written  several  essays  in  periodicals,  theological 
and  literary  :  <lelivered  two  of  the  lectures  in  the  Boston 
course  on  Cliri»lltrulti/  and  Sl,'ej>tlrimii  1870-71,  and  is  now 
(1875)  engaged  in  |ireparing  an  edition  of  Lange's  Exodim. 

Mead  (Larkin  Golhsmith).  b.  at  Chesterfield,  N.  H., 
•Tan.  3,  1835:  removed  in  childhood  with  his  parents  to 
Brattlcboro'.  \i.,  where  he  was  educated,  and  first  made 
known  his  artistic  genius  by  modelling  in  snow  a  trolossal 
figure  of  an  angel,  which  excited  great  admiration  ami  was 
menfioned  in  the  news])a])crs.  The  story  having  met  the 
eye  of  .Mr.  Xicluilas  Longworth  of  Cincinnati,  he  wrtite  to 
Brattlcboro',  offering  young  .Mead  imluccuients  to  juirsue 
the  study  of  sculpture.  He  accordingly  became  a  juipil  of 
Henry  Kirke  Brown  at  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  for  three  years, 
after  which  he  produced  in  nmrble  his  llevnyilimf  Ant/td, 
(1855).  executed  the  colossal  statue  of  rrr»n,»/.  now  placed 
over  the  dome  of  the  ."^tatc-house  at  .MoMtjiclier  ( 1857).  ami 
a  statue  of  Ethan  Allen  ( 1861 ),  which  stands  in  the  portico 
of  the  same  building.     In  the  eamo  year  ho  sent  to  a  New 
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York  paper  from  tho  nnpnmpinont  of  tho  Army  of  thn  l*o- 

toiiliii!  Hnfric  ^;nlpl^i^■  ^k(■t i-lii-(<  of  liiill  l<?  Ki-circn.  In  }Hi'i2  Iiu 
went  to  I''li»r4-iiiM',  where  In?  wuH  wi-lr-oiiu'<I  hy  Iliniin  Powitk, 

ami  profliioMi  HevernI  tine  Ktiitiietl.4.-H.  Hu  returnefl  lo  tin; 
r.  S.  Home  yuiirH  later,   brin^in;?  liiH  re!ehriite<!  /ittnnu'd 

S'o/'firr,  La  i'nutmiiurlh,,  Th    Thmuiht4,fh-nr,l.„„,nni\  H.hn, 

a.t  well  iir<  a  model  fnr  a  ninriiiinenl  l'>  Lincoln,  wliidi  wiit 
or«lere.l  for  IiIh  t.iiiiib  ut  Spriii;;tiehl.  III.,  unci  iniiuj;iirute(l 
ttiereOet.  1.0,  I.S71.  Uu  Ims  Hinco  oxtiouLod  Huvurul  uUmirt'il 
\vi»rl(H. 

MfntI  (ItiiiiAiti)),  M.  I).,  V.  11.  S.,  h.  nt  Stepnev,  near  : 
LuinlMri.  Aiiic.  I  I.  Mi7;t ;  iMluciite.l  iiiMli-r  C  rii-v  inn  iil  I'tre.-lit :  ; 
utii'lif'l  rneilinine  at  Ley'len  and  at  I'u'liia  ;  settled  at  Step- 
ney 1  ll'.lt't ;  liecjiine  phyj^ieiiin  to  St. 'rhniiiii'*'pi  lhi«pilitl  ITi'.'t, 
analutniciil  Irrturer  lit  Siir)j;ecin>^'  Hull  1711  :  attendeil  Queen 
Anne  rii  her  laf«t  illnens;  rennived  to  Lcindnn  1711;  wan 
udinitled  I'fllnw  of  the  Collej^c  cif  IMiyfiriiinn  I71t> ;  waK(M(n- 
Hiilted  hy  the  f;o\  erTinieiit  ill  I  7 1 U  w*  to  the  nieiins  of  pre- 
venlinK  the  nmejid  of  the  phit;ue  to  Knjfhind  ;  wrote  a  trea- 
tiMii  on  the  hnVji'.-i  which  run  ihrtm;;!)  seven  editionH  in  that 
year,  and  wa-<eharj;ed  in  I72I  with  rnnduetinK  experiinentH 
as  to  tlio  oflectK  id"  inoiMihitii>n  npon  rriniinaln  ennrlenined 
tfi  ileiith,  whieh  refinlted  fo  favorahly  that  the  jirineuHKeH 
Amelia  nnrl  Caroline  were  nocin  afterwardw  inoeiilnted.  In 
1  727.  Hr.  Mead  !)eeame  phywii-ian  in  ordinary  to  (tcorj^o  1 1. 
Tho  extraordinary  reputation  which  L>r.  Mead  enjrtyedfnr 
half  a  eeninry  hh  tho  hi;^host  Kn;;lish  nicdieal  authority 
dutc^d  friim  IiIm  work.  .1  .\frrftiini'-,if  Arrount  nf  Potnimn 
(I7I*'0.  t*n'I  ^V't^  Htrenj;thened  hy  \\\^  inlima(\v  with  lioer- 
haavo.  lie  attained  a  pructiee  wliiidi  produi'od  over  £'iiinO 
per  iinnnni  ;  was  intimate  witli  tho  great  iiutliors  nf  the  ihiy, 
u  liberal  patron  (»f  letters,  and  eidlected  a  library,  a  pillery 
i>f  pictures,  and  a  museum  of  antitiuitios  which  were  re- 
nowned throu;^h  I''urMpi'.  Several  »if  his  medical  workrt 
were  written  in  elo;;ant  Latin  :  of  tlioHO  the  most  known 
was  Mrtfii  tint  Surrn  ( I  7  10),  a  treatise  on  tho  principal  dis- 
case?f  mentioned  in  tho  Bible,  notable  for  lakini;  the  ])osi- 
ti'm  (Ihon  a  novel  oua)  that  tho  demoniacal  ponsessions  of 
tho  (Josprls  are  to  bo  cfmsidert^d  cases  id"  Innac^y  and  epi- 
lei>sy.  I>.  at  Lundon  Feb.  Hi.  17.'a.  His  .\fr</lr,.l.  Wor/cM, 
wliich  had  appeared  in  Latin,  Freneh.  and  Italian,  were 
published  in  Knj;lish  in  17C2. 

illrudc,  county  of  S.W.  Kansas.  Area,  720  square  mile?. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Cimarron  Kiver  and  its  braneliC!,  and 
is  adapted  to  ^razin-;. 

i')l*MuIr,  county  of  Kentucky,  separated  from  Tnrlinna 
by  tile  Ohio  Kiver.  It  18  rolling  and  fertile,  and  is  based 
on  eavornous  limestone.  Tjivc-stoek,  tcibacco,  corn,  oats, 
and  wool  aro  leaclinj;  products.  Area,  600  square  miles. 
Cap.  Hrand4'nburj^.     Pop.  MiHb. 

Mcaclo,  t]).  of  TTurc)n  eo.,  Mich.     Pop.  213. 

Meade,  tj).  of  Marsliall  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  L'JOS. 

Memie,  tp.  of  Pocahontas  cc,  AV.  Va.     Pop.  887. 

Weade,  tp.  of  Tyler  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  817. 

Meade,  tp.  of  Upshur  co.,  W.  Va,     Pop.  1284. 

Meade  (Hen.  Gkohgf  OounoN).  b.  in  Cadiz,  Spain.  T>ec. 
ot\  ISI.'i.  his  father  bein*r  at  the  time  U.S.  navy-n^rent  at  that 
port.  After  rceeivinK;  u  careful  education  bo  entered  the 
V.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in  ls;Jl,  from  whieh 
he  was  graduated  .lune  .'10.  lS:t.'>,  and  appointed  in  the 
army  a  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  artillery,  receivinj;  his 
full  rank  tho  same  year.  Heinainini;  in  the  army  liut  little 
more  than  a  yoar,  darinj;  which  time  he  was  tn;iai;ed  in 
Florida  ao;ainst  tho  hostile  Sominoles,  ho  rcsij^ned  Oct., 
IS.'ifi,  and  entered  upon  the  ]irofossion  of  civil  engineer, 
which  he  fcdlowed  for  about  six  years,  beinj;  employed  by 
the  f^ftvernuicnt  to  assist  in  an  elaborate  survey  of  tho 
mouths  id"  the  Mississipjd  River,  whore  he  made  some 
orij^innl  experiments  whieh  elicited  facts   lending  to  im- 

Jtortant  consc<iuences  in  tho  im])rovcnient  of  that  river, 
le  was  next  en';aj;;ed  in  the  survey  of  the  boundary-line 
of  Texas,  and  subseepicntly  in  the  survey  of  the  X.  K.  i 
bounilary-lino  between  tho  U.  S.  and  (Jreat  liritain.  where  | 
wc  liml  him  in  ISr2.  in  which  year  he  was  reuppointe  1  in  1 
tho  army  a  second  lieutenant  of  topographieal  cnj;ineers, 
and  retained  for  somo  time  upon  the  same  duty:  then  in 
river  and  harbor  improvements.  In  the  Mexican  war  he 
served  with  distinction  on  the  staffs  of  (Jen.  Tavlor  and  of 
Gen.  Scitt  in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto.  Resaca  do  la  I*alma. 
anil  Monterey,  winniuL;  the  brevet  of  first  lieutenant  for 
the  latter  battle.  In  1S51  he  was  promotod  to  he  first  lieu- 
tenant in  his  corps,  captain  in  IHoO.  and  major  in  1SI>2. 
After  the  close  of  the  Mexican  wur  he  was  en<;aj;ed  upon 
li;;hthouso  construelion.  and  durini;  the  four  years  pre- 
eeilini;  the  i'\\\\  war  had  charge  of  tho  pcodotio  survey 
of  the  fj^vQixt  lakes,  in  which  ho  added  larjjoly  to  his  scien- 
tific and  en^ineerini;  re]>utation.  Tn  Aug:..  ISlU.  he  was 
appointed  a  brigadier-jrenoral  of  volunteers,  and  placed  in 
command  of  tho  second  brigade  of  tho  Pennsylvania  Re- 


Korvd  Corptt,  which  onnntttutRd  ft  divltilon  In  the  Army  of 
the  Potoniae.  with  whieh  army  ho  reiiiuined  iironiineitlly 
identilled  tinii)  tho  f!tof<e  of  the  war,  and  a  lull  hir>l<iry  of 
bin  eoMMpicuoutt  nervieen  would  be  to  repeal  the  hi>!(ory  of 
that  army.  In  tho  Virginia  Pi-nin^nlar  euinpai(f:n  ol  IKII2 
he  took  an  ar*livc  part  in  the  biittloH  i»f  .Mo'-haiiienvillo, 
(iaiiH-H'H  Mill,  and  lllendaje,  bein;(  H-veiely  wounded  in  tho 
latter.  Kelurnin;;  to  the  field  an  Koun  nf  hiit  wound  would 
|fermit.  he  waH  aHhi^ned  to  the  eomniHiid  of  u  division, 
and  diHtin^iiiHlied  hiniHolf  in  tho  baltloM  of  South  Moun- 
tain and  .Antiotuin,  bein;(  placed  in  command  of  tho  \nt 
corps  when  (ten.  Hooker  war*  wriunded  at  the  la^t mimed 
batlle,  where  he  was  later  hinir<elf  r>li^hlly  wounded.  For 
thoHe  HcrvicoM  ho  waH  promoted  to  be  miijor-((*-'iieral  of  vi>)- 
unteors  in  Nov.,  1802.  Upon  the  recovery  of  <Jtn.  Ilookor 
hi'  returned  to  tho  command  of  hi^  ilivinion,  and  in  Uee., 
\S\'i2,  at  I'rcderieksljiir^.  ho  led  tho  attack  whieh  broke 
throii;rh  the  ri^ht  of  Lee's  line  and  penetrated  far  to  the 
roar,  but  bein^  at  lon^'h  (uitnumbvrerl.  waH  driven  back 
with  heavy  loss.  In  tho  latter  part  of  this  month  he  wan 
promoted  to  the  command  (if  the  Jlh  corps,  and  ut  Chiineel- 
lorsville  (jVlay,  IHtJ.'J)  his  sajjaciouH  advice  and  soldierly 
bearing  ^o  imjtroHScd  (ien.  Hooker  that  up<Mi  re({tiestiiij^ 
to  be  relieved,  two  months  later,  he  desij^natod  (ien.  Meudo 
as  his  KUf^cesKor,  and  on  .June  2S,  IHfi.'t,  he  waK  appointed 
by  Pros.  Linc(dn  to  command  in  chief  the  Army  of  tho 
iNttcunac,  then  scattered  and  movinj^  hastily  through  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  ;;rcat  battlefield  of  (Jettysburj;,  at  which 
he  eonunanded,  and  on  tho  1st,  2d,  and  .'!<!  days  of  July 
won  a  victory  with  whose  glory  and  ilecisive  results  hiH 
name  will  for  ever  be  i'lenlified.  From  that  time  he  com- 
manded  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  until  tho  close  of  the 
war.  For  his  skill  and  valor  at  (iettysbur;;  he  received 
tho  thanks  of  Congress,  and  was  promoteil  in  the  regular 
army  to  tho  rank  of  brigadier-general.  The  operations 
of  tiie  army  during  the  winter  of  180:1-01  were  unimport- 
ant, and  before  the  return  of  the  fcason  fr)r  active  opcra- 
ti<jns  <:cn.  Grant  Inifl  been  placed  in  commanti  of  all  tho 
armies  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  had  taken 
up  his  head-(iuarters  with  the  Army  of  tho  INitomac.  Dur- 
ing tho  extraordinary  campaign  which  opened  in  May, 
IS(U,  with  tho  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  and  only  termi- 
nated with  tho  surrender  of  tho  army  of  Xnrthern  Vir- 
ginia, Meade's  ability  ns  a  commander  was  conspicuous; 
and  though  his  position  was  a  delicate  one,  by  reason  of 
the  presence  of  nis  superior  in  command,  he  discharged 
his  duties  in  such  a  manner  ns  to  command  the  respect 
ancl  esteem  of  the  lieutenant-general,  and  his  services 
were  recognized  by  his  ]>romotion  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general  in  tho  regular  army  in  Aug.,  l>^Ot.  After  tho 
close  of  hostilities  Meade  was  (.Tuly  1,  ISOo)  assigned  to 
the  commnnd  of  the  military  division  of  tho  Atlantic, 
with  his  head-quarters  at  Philadelphia:  which  post  he 
hold,  with  one  short  period  of  <lota<died  service  in  Georgia, 
till  his  death,  whicli  occurred  at  Philailelphia  \ov.  fi, 
1872,  O.  C.  StsiMOXS. 

Meade  fCnl,  UirnAiU)  KippkiO.  b.  in  Xanscmond  co., 
Va..  in  I7.>ll;  was  cihieated  at  ilarrcnv  School.  England; 
entereil  the  Revolutionary  army  in  I77.'i:  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Great  Rri«lgo,  near  Norfolk  (Dec.  1775).  tho  first 
fought  in  that  State:  became  ai<le-dc-eamp  to  M'ashington 
( 1777-S.'J).  wdmm  he  attended  in  tho  principal  battles  of  the 
war;  attained  the  rank  of  ocdonil.  and  superintended  tho 
execution  of  Major  Andre.  He  became  a  farmer  in  Fred- 
erick (now  Clarke)  eo.,  Va..  where  he  d.  Tob.,  IS05. 

Meade  (RirnAnn  KinnKn),  son  of  Col.  R.  K.  Meade 
and  bnither  of  Bishop  Meade,  b.  in  Frederick  co..  Vn., 
abiuit  I7i*.'>:  was  liberally  educated  :  became  a  lawyer  and 
a  prominent  Democratic  politician  :  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  1847  to  185:!.  charge  d'affaires  to  Sardinia  IS.^i.l 
-,^7,  and  minister  to  Prazil  lS,i7-01.  He  rcturnod  to  Vir- 
ginia in  1  SOI, supported  the  Confederate  movement, and  d. 
in  Ajir..  IS(i2. 

Meade  (RirnAnn  Worsam).  b.  in  Chester  oo..  Pa..  .Inno 
2^.  1778;  was  son  of  George  Monde,  a  wealthy  merchant 
of  Phihidelphia.  distinguished  for  his  patriotism,  who  on 
one  occa.sion  subscribed  £5000  in  gold  for  the  .«upport  of 
the  government  during  the  war  of  tho  Revolution.  He 
settled  at  Cadiz.  Spain,  as  a  shipping  merchant  in  18ti;:; 
rendered  good  service  to  the  cause  of  Spanish  indopend- 
enee  during  the  war  with  the  French  by  importing  from 
the  U.  S.  immense  supplies  of  flour  into  Cadiz  when  besieg- 
ed, and  was  from  1S05  to  1810  naval  agent  nf  the  V.  S.  On 
May  2.  1810,  ho  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  nf  Snntft  Cot- 
aliiia  on  account  of  charges  emanating  from  hostile  indi- 
viduals in  the  council  of  war,  but  was  released  in  1SI3 
upon  the  demand  of  the  U.S.  government.  The  ruin  of 
Meade's  business  gave  rise  to  a  claim  against  the  Spanish 
government,  which  was  fruitlessly  pro.«eoute<i  for  many 
years  by  the  aid  of  counsel  which  included  Clay,  Webster, 
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and  Choate.  Mr.  Meade  was  said  to  be  tlic  first  iraporter 
of  sherry  wine  an<l  of  merino  sheep  into  the  U.  S.,  and 
formed  a  gallery  of  ])aintin<?s  and  statuary  unrivalled  by 
anv  private  collection  in  the  country.  I),  at  Washington, 
B.C.,  in  1S2S. 

Meade  (R.  W.),  V.  S.  N..  b.  Oct.  9.  1S37.  in  New  York  ; 
entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Oct.  2,  1850;  became  a 
passed  midshipman  in  1S56,  a  lieutenant  in  1858,  a  lieu- 
tenant-commander in  1802.  a  commander  in  1808:  was 
very  actively  employed  during  the  civil  war  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  in  the  S.  Atlantic  and  \V.  (Uilf  blockad- 
ing squadrons,  and  highly  commended  in  official  despatches 
for  '*  skill  and  gallantry."  Foxhai.i,  A.  Parker. 

Meade  (Com.  Rtphard  W.),  U.  P.  N..  b.  in  Cadiz  in 
1807.  a  brother  of  George  Gordon;  entered  the  navy  in 
1820,  anfl  successively  rose  to  be  commander  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war;  in  1864  took  cnmmand  of  the 
steam  sloop-of-war  San  Jacinto,  on  the  loss  of  which  he 
was  retired  with  the  rank  of  captain.  D.  Apr.  16,  1870. 
He  left  three  sons,  who  are  in  the  navy. 

Meade  (AVii.liam),  P.  D.,  b.  in  Frederick  (now  Clarke) 
CO..  Va.,  Xov.  11.  ]7S*>;  graduated  at  Xew  Jersey  College 
1808;  was  ordained  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
1811  ;  for  many  years  preached  gratuitously  near  his  home, 
besides  contributing  freely  to  educational  and  missionary 
work  :  became  in  1829  assistant  bishoji,  and  in  1841  bishop 
of  Virginia;  was  a  recognized  Low-Church  leader  ;  opposed 
earnestly  the  secession  of  1861;  was  author  of  valuable 
devotional  works,  and  of  Old  rhurrhf>i.  Mi'iii'^tcrs,  nud 
Fniin'h'rs  hi  Virginia  (2  vols.,  1856).  D.  at  Richmond,  Va., 
Mar.  14.  1862. 

Mea'dow  [Ang.-Sax.  mrrd,  mlidu],  the  general  name 
for  any  tract  of  grassland  in  which  the  natural  herbage  is 
per[nancnt  and  frequently  made  into  hay,  but  more  espe- 
cially applied  to  the  low  grounds  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
which  are  kept  moist  by  their  situation  and  occasionally 
flooded  by  the  rise  of  the  waters.  In  the  low,  wet  mead- 
ows the  herbage  is  coarser  and  less  nutritious  than  in  those 
which  lie  higher  and  to  which  the  floods  never  rise.  For 
this  reason  upland  meadows  are  very  valuable  wherever 
there  is  a  demand  for  good  hay,  but  as  they  are  not  re- 
cruited by  annual  flooding,  some  pains  must  be  taken  to 
keep  up  their  natural  fertility.  The  best  means  of  pre- 
venting them  from  degenerating  is.  of  course,  a  frequent 
application  of  rich  animal  and  vegetable  manure,  spread 
over  the  surface  either  early  in  spring  or  immediately  after 
midsummer,  when  showers  are  abundant  and  able  to  wash 
the  nutriment  down  to  the  roots  of  the  grass.  Whether 
the  hay  is  taken  off  by  mowing  or  by  the  grazing  of  cattle, 
the  effect  is  nearly  the  same  with  respect  to  the  formation 
of  a  closer  sward  ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  pastur- 
ing can  replace  manuring.  The  urine  of  cattle  greatly  pro- 
mutes  luxuriant  vegetation  in  rainy  weather,  but  in  hot 
and  dry  weather  it  does  more  harm  than  good.  The  dung 
when  dropped  on  the  grass  is  of  little  value  compared  with 
what  it  would  be  if  mixed  with  straw,  earth,  or  peat,  or  dif- 
fusetl  through  water  in  a  tank.  If  a  natural  meadow  de- 
teriorates and  the  grass  becomes  mixed  with  rank  weeds 
and  mosses,  the  shortest  method  of  restoring  it,  and  in 
most  eases  also  the  best,  is  to  plough  it  up  clean,  and  ma- 
nure it  during  a  course  of  tilhige.  without  taking  very 
exhaustive  crops  from  it,  and  then  to  lay  it  down  again  in 
a  clean  and  enriched  state  by  sowing  the  best  sorts  of 
grass-seed.  Another  remedy  is  inoculation;  small  tufts 
of  grass  from  some  rich  meadow  are  planted,  and  they 
will  soon  increase  and  produce  a  new  and  imj)roved  sward. 
Wliere  the  sward  is  thin  it  is  prudent  to  mow  before  the 
seeds  of  the  grasses  are  formed,  contrary  to  a  common  no- 
tion that  in  a  thin  meadow  the  seed  should  be  allowed  to 
shed  in  order  to  in<:rease  the  number  of  jilants.  Sucdi  an 
increase  should  be  effected  by  sowing  seeds  produced  on 
other  ground,  as  the  ripening  of  the  seed  tends  to  exhaust 
the  soil. 

Meadow,  tp.  "f  Johnston  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  104.^. 

Meadow  ItliitT,  poat-tp.  of  Greenbrier  co.,  West  Va. 
Pop.  i;io(;. 

Meadow  liUke,  tp.  of  Nevada  co.,  Cal.  Pop.  1655. 
Here  arc  qiuirtz  niiiic^,  formerly  of  great  importance. 

Meadow  JiarU.     8cc  Lark. 

Meadow  Mouse.     See  Arvicola. 

Meadows,  tp.  of  Stokes  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  2065. 

Meadows  (Thomas  Taylor),  b.  in  England  about 
1810;  entered  the  civil  nervico  of  the  British  government 
in  the  East;  was  employer!  in  various  capacities  in  China. 
ciiicMy  as  interpreter:  (ditained  an  extensive  acquaintiincc 
with  the  Chinese  and  i\LMichu  languages  and  literature ; 
publii'hed  I)'»}i/tan/  Noirn  on  the  (lovtyummt  aud  /'lo/ifr  nf 
Cfiinn  (IH47l,  TrulinhifitmH  /mm  the  Mnuthn,wiih  Oii,fltnil 
Tcxt9  (1849),  The  t'hincHc  and  their  HvbeUiouH  (1856),  and 


other  valuable  works  u|)on  China.  D.  in  China  in  the 
summer  of  IS75. 

Meadow-Saffron,  the  common  name  of  the  Cnl.hintm 
aiitninuafe,  a  small  ]>erennial  bulbous  herb  of  the  natural 
order  Melanthacea?,  growing  wild  in  moist  anil  in  England 
and  Middle  and  Southern  Europe.  The  mode  of  growth 
is  peculiar.  From  tlie  corm  of  one  year  there  sprouts  a 
new  one.  from  which,  late  in  the  summer,  a  stem  grows 
bearing  for  that  season  only  flowers.  These  are  from  two 
to  six  in  number,  and  are  of  a  lilac  or  light-j)ur])Ic  color. 
The  following  spring  the  young  plant  matures,  bearing 
leaves  and  fruit,  and  the  old  corm  shrivels.  The  leaves 
are  large,  broad,  and  lanceolate ;  the  fruit  is  a  three-celled 
cajisule,  containing  small  brown  seeds  about  the  size  of 
black  mustard-seeds.  The  corm  and  seeds  are  used  in 
medicine.  Their  virtues  depend  upon  a  erystallizable 
principle  called  colchicine.  Colchicum  is  an  acrid  irritant, 
producing  when  taken  internally  a  general  increase  of  the 
secretions  of  the  intestines,  kidneys,  and  skin,  and  in 
fuller  dose  active  purging  with  colic,  nausea,  and  vomit- 
ing. In  large  dose  it  is  a  violent  poison,  producing  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  with  dysenteric 
purging,  incessant  vomiting,  great  feebleness  of  the  heart's 
action,  extreme  prostration,  erdlapse,  and  death.  The  ac- 
tion of  colchicum  is  too  violent  and  jioisonous  to  permit  it 
to  be  used  in  full  dose  as  an  emetic  or  purge,  and  its  ]>rin- 
cipal  use  is  in  smaller  dose  in  gout,  where  in  some  unknown 
way  it  has  great  power  in  subduing  for  the  time  the  pain 
and  fever  of  a  gouty  "  fit."  Some  use  it  also  in  acute  rheu- 
matism and  certain  inflammations.         Edward  Curtis. 

Meadow  Valley,  a  v.  of  Lincoln  co.,  Nev.     Pop.  365. 

Mead'ville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Franklin  co..  Miss.,  35 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  Natchez,  on  the  Homochitto  River. 

Meadville,  post-v.  of  Linn  co..  Mo.,  on  the  Hannibal 
and  St.  Joseph  R.  R.,  116  miles  W.  of  Hannibal, 

Meadville,  city  of  Mead  tp.,  cap.  of  Crawford  co., 
Pa.,  on  French  Creek,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Franklin 
br.anch  with  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  R.  R..  has  15 
churches,  18  graded  schools,  a  high  school,  a  jiublic  library 
of  2500  volumes,  2  national  and  2  savings  banks,  '.i  hotels, 
a  court-house,  opera-house,  State  arsenal,  1  daily  and  3 
weekly  newspapers;  has  a  large  trade  with  the  oil-regions, 
has  several  machine-works,  paper  and  woollen  mills,  and 
is  the  seat  of  Allegheny  College  (Methodist  Episcopal)  and 
Meadville  Theological  School  (Unitarian).     Pop.  7103. 

Mea'ford,  a  port  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Head  River,  on 

Nottawasaga  Bay,  Lake  Huron,  and  in  (irey  co.,  Ontario, 
Canada.  It  has  woollen,  flour,  and  lumber  manufactories, 
and  ships  large  quantities  of  spring  wheat.  There  are  1 
monthly  and  1  weekly  newspaper.  The  town  is  22  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Colling  wood.     Pop.  about  1200. 

Meagh'er,  county  of  Central  Montana,  extending  E. 
from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  meridian  of  109°  AV.  Ion. 
Area,  11,051  square  miles.  Its  surface  is  broken  by  moun- 
tains and  caiions,  but  contains  much  choice  farming-land. 
Gold-mining  is  the  principal  industry.  Cap.  Diamond 
City.     Pop.  1387. 

Meagher  (Gen.  Thomas  Francis),  b.  at  Waterford, 
Ireland.  Aug.  3,  1823;  studied  at  the  .Jesuit  college  of 
Ciongawes,  Kildare,  and  at  Stonyhurst  College.  England; 
became  a  favorite  orator  with  the  Young  Ireland  party  of 
1846-48  ;  was  sentenced  to  death  for  sedition,  but  the  sen- 
tence was  commuted  to  transportation  for  life;  estiaped 
from  Tasmania  in  1852,  and  came  to  New  York;  lectured 
with  success  in  various  parts  of  the  country  ;  became  a 
lawyer,  and  wrote  for  the  press;  became  editor  of  the 
Irish  XeirH  in  1856;  became  in  1861  a  captain,  and  then 
major,  of  the  69th  New  York  \'oluntoers:  raised  a  brigade 
of  Irish  volunteers  in  1862;  commandeil  this  brigade  as 
brigadier-general  1862-63  ;  left  the  brigatle  after  the  battle 
of  Chancellorsville ;  was  assigned  in  1864  to  the  command 
of  the  district  of  Etowah;  in  lS(i5  lu-i-ame  secretary  of 
Montana,  and  was  drowned  by  falling  from  a  steamer  into 
the  Missouri  River  at  Fort  Benton,  Mont.,  July  I,  1867. 

Meal-VVorm.     See  Tknkdrio. 

Mealy  Hug*  See  Coccus  and  Entomology  (section 
IIkmii'Tkri:). 

Mean  [Lat.  nirdiui].  The  mean  of  two  quantities  is  a 
quantity  lying  between  them,  am!  connected  with  thcui  by 
some  matheiuiitical  law.  There  are  several  kinds  of  mean 
values,  the  principal  ones  being  the  arithmetical  mean,  tlio 
ffrowrtriral  iiiraii,  and  the  harmonic  mean, 

(1  )  Tlie  arithinrfiral  mean  of  two  quantities  is  one-half 
tlicirsum;  the  arithmetical  mean  of  several  quantities  is 
equal  to  their  sum  divided  by  their  number ;  it  is  the  same 
as  their  average.  Thus,  we  say  that  the  mean  temperature 
of  a  day  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  temperatures  at  every 
hour  (or  minute)  of  the  day,  divided  by  the  number  of 
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liourK  (or  mtniituN)  in  the  day;  ami  ili»  inuan  tuiii|it!ruturu 
III  a  year  Ik  v(}iial  to  llii)  huiii  d'  tliu  iiuntLii  t('in|iurutiiri!H  nf 
L-vury  <iay  in  tiio  yuur,  diviUud  by  the  nuinbor  of  duyH  in 
till)  yoar. 

(2)  The  ifromt-.tn'fdl  mcttn  of  two  (luaiititit^M  in  tlio  M<|iiuro 
rout  (if  Ibuir  prodnt-t;  if  Hovoral  quuntitiert  furiii  a  k*-"- 
nn'Lric.iil  |Mo;;rurtMii)n,  the  flrnt  and  hint  are  (lallivl  cxtrt'iimM, 
and  all  thii  iitliern  uro  miid  to  l)i)  ^eoniftritral  UMMinH  Ifi'lwccn 
tliciri.  'riin  riilio  of  (lir  proj^rvr^Hion  iii  LM|ual  to  the  nth 
runt  of  tbo  oiKilicnt  of  tbo  bist  term  liy  IIm;  lir^^t,  n  f-  I  biv 
in;^  tiif  niinibor  of  tuini.'*.  'J'Iih.h,  any  ordinatii  of  u  cin-le 
iw  I'liuiil  t(i  the  Kconietrifal  mean  of  the  rorn^KpondJnj;  nej;- 
nu'iits  iif  thd  dianiftiT;  tlie  riulii  vectorcM  of  a  lo;jHritltnMc 
Hiiiiiil,  corrcsiMindini;  to  rijual  inrmnent'^  of  tliir  din-i-tin^ 
circlo,  are  in  ^I'lHiH'lricnl  itifij^rcision.  itiid  fin.-li  i«  a  ;;fo- 
nK'Irinil  niran  bet^Ycen  the  uuu  that  itrcceduM  and  the  one 
that  folluwri  it. 

(.1)  Tlu)  fitirmntiir  mrnii  of  two  qnantitlcfl  i«  thn  rocipro- 
(Nil  (tf  till!  aritbnH'tlciil  nn-iin  of  the  rcrijirocalH  of  tlie  two 
i}unnti(in^.  ThuH,  the  hariiii»ni(;  mean  of  li  and  12  iH 
I  :-  A(  ,\  I  (^),  or  s.  'i'lio  harnionir  mean  of  twcj  f(nantitie.i 
in  a  ihiid  prMimrtional  to  their  uritlimctiual  and  geoinet- 
rieal  nieanH  ;  that  iu, 

The  method  of  arithmetical  nionns  \a  omjiloyod  in  find- 
ing tlie  probable  rfniiit  of  several  discrepant  obHerviitioiiH 
of  tiio  name  f|uan(ity  wlien  tliere  i^  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  an  error  of  observation  is  more  likely  to  bo  in  one 
direction  tliiin  in  the  other.  Thns,  if  a  body  in  wciijlied 
Koveral  tinies  under  tiic  name  circiinistancos.  tlii^  aritlimot- 
ii-al  ineiin  <>f  the  results  i,-*  more  likely  to  lie  true  than  any 
t«in;;le  result  taken  at  random.  This  inethoil  \n  also  UF<ed 
to  determine  the  etfeetM  of  several  causes  wiicn  wo  know 
their  j<iint  elfei-ts,  and  are  certain  that  each  eanse  acts  in 
like  manner  at  one  time  to  increase  and  at  another  time  to 
diminish  the  joint  ctTcct.  Thus,  the  sjirinj;  tide  is  cr|nal  to 
the  Huni  of  the  lunar  and  solar  tides,  and  the  neap  tide  i.s 
the  excess  of  the  lunar  over  the  solar  ti<Ic:  in  this  case  the 
lunar  tide  is  the  aiithmetii^al  ineiin  (d' the  sprinjj  ami  neiip 
tides.  In  like  manner,  the  latitude  of  a  place,  or  the  alti- 
tude of  the  elevated  p(de  of  the  heavens  as  seen  trom  a 
plaeo,  is  equal  to  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  true  altitudes 
of  a  circumpolar  star  at  its  upper  and  lower  culminations. 

The  method  of  Lieiimetrical  means  is  used  in  snh  inj^  many 
practical  problems.  Thus,  to  tind  the  rate  per  cent,  at  which 
a  sum  of  money  will  double  in  a  i;iven  number  of  years,  we 
re;;ard  the  amounts  at  the  ends  of  the  .sueeossivc  years  as 
terms  of  a  geometrical  ^irogression,  and  then  find  the  value 
of  the  corresponding;  ratio  ;  this  ratio  (which  is  the  annual 
amount  per  cent. ).  tliminished  by  1,  is  the  rc4|uired  rate. 
Let  it  be  letjuired  to  hnd  tlie  rate  jior  cent,  at  which  a  fjiven 
sum  of  money  will  double  in  10  years:  here  there  are  I)  jjco- 
nietrical  means  to  be  inserted  between  1  and  2,  and  by  the 
rule  we  find  the  ratio  equal  to  I  2,  or  to  1.0717;  hence, 
the  required  rate  is  .0717. 

The  geometrical  problem  of  the  insertion  of  two  geomet- 
rical means  between  two  given  lines  has  calleil  forth  a  great 
deal  of  ingenuity,  but  thus  far  it  has  not  been  solved  by 
tlto  processes  of  eleinentary  geometry,  but  it  can  easily  be 
solved  by  higher  geometry  by  means  of  the  logarithmic 
8j)iral.  (See  Syi'AUKs,  Lkast,  Method  of.)    \V.  G.  Pkok. 

i>Irunilrinir.     Peo  Cohal. 

iMeails  (AlkxasdkiO.  M.  D..  T).  D..  LL.T).,  b.  in  Stutes- 
villc.  hcdcll  CO..  X.  ('..  Kelt.  ('..  isni  :  reeeiveil  a  classical 
education  at  the  academy  at  Statesvillo;  removed  to  (Jo :»r- 
gia  about  IS22,  taught  school  for  four  years,  then  attended 
medical  lectures  at  Transylvania  University.  Ky.,  and  eom- 
mcncptl  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Covington,  (Ja.,  IS2('». 
In  the  same  year  ho  was  licensed  to  preach  by  tho  iMeth- 
odist  Kpiscopal  Churcli.  In  1  S;U  he  was  called  to  the  su- 
periutendeney  of  the  manual-labor  school  near  Covington. 
On  the  organization  of  Emory  College  at  the  same  place 
(now  known  as  O.xford)  in  IS.'iS,  he  was  chosen  professor 
of  the  physical  .sciences,  which  position  lie  held  for  eigh- 
teen years:  in  1S40  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry 
and  pharmacy  in  the  Medical  College  of  tJeurgia,  located 
at  .\ugusta  ;  delivered  regular  courses  of  lectures  there 
during  the  winter  season,  continuing  at  the  same  time  for 
eight  months  in  each  year  to  fill  his  chair  in  Emory  Col- 
lege; in  IS.Kt  presided  over  the  Masonic  Female  College 
in  Covington  (a  few  miles  from  Oxford).  In  ISol,  Dr. 
Means  was  called  U*  the  presidency  of  Emory  College,  but 
shortly  after  accepted  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the  Atlanta 
Medical  Cidlege,  wln^di  positiiin  he  held  for  twelve  years, 
including  the  period  of  the  war,  lecturing  during  the  sum- 
mer season.  In  IS.M  he  travelled  extensively  through  Eu- 
rope. As  a  mcmluT  of  the  State  convention  of  IStil  lie 
spoke  eloquently  and  voted  against  tho  ordinance  uf  se- 


e(9NK[on,  but  when  It  wuh  carrlbd  he  promptly  and  thor- 
oughly iilentllied  hiniHelf,  hiH  family,  and  fortunen  with  hin 
nativo  South.  Hinee  the  war  hu  liai  held  the  position  of 
agricultural  eliemint  for  Ihii  Slate  at  the  port  of  Savunnuh, 
which  In;  htill  ( lH7/>)  holdn.  retaining  al^o  hiit  time  honored 
connection  witli  Emory  (,'ollege.  llin  latent  work  in  en 
titled  the  f'  ntrnnini  of  t'hrmititrtf.  A.  H.  Htkimiknk, 

MefiiiH  (JouN  H,), governor  of  Kouth  Curolinii  }H!,U-h'2 : 
became  a  eidomd  in  the  Confederate  i^ervirf*,  and  wan  killed 
at  the  Heeond  battle  of  Hull  Kun.  Au^.  2H,  IH02. 

I>l<»ur<'M  (Ciipt.  JniiN),  h.  in  Enghind  in  I71fl;  hoenmo 
a  sailor,  and  made  miiny  voyagcM  to  Ni-n  fuiindland,  Lab- 
rador, and  tireenhind  ;  entered  the  navy  in  1770;  served 
against  the  Kri^neh  in  the  >VeHt  Indiex  ;  heeuino  captain  in 
the  merchant  service  after  the  Peace  of  17*^3;  went  lo 
India;  formeil  at  Calcutta  the  "  North-went  America  Com- 
pany "  for  opening  tradi;  with  Uuf«oian  America  ;  Failed  from 
Calcutta  in  the  Nontka,  a  vcskcI  of  200  tons,  Mar.  12,  I7H6, 
with  which  he  explored  a  portion  of  the  coastx  of  the  prcn- 
ent  Territory  of  ,^la^ka,  and  fought  with  tlie  Imlianr*.  hut 
ha<l  little  success  in  trading  with  the  Kii>'sian-«;  returned 
to  tho  coast  <if  China  riil  the  Sandwich  I-Iands  ;  fitted  out 
a  now  expedition  of  two  vessels,  with  whirdi  he  sailed  from 
Typa  .Ian.  22,  1 7HH  ;  explored  Xootka  Souncl.  which  he  en- 
tered May  II,  17H!);  rceonn'dtred  the  neighboring  eoastfl, 
)if  which  he  took  ]>ossession  for  the  crown  of  England,  and 
reached  Macao  Dec.  .'),  I7H!).  He  published  V">/'i*j"i  imule 
in  thf  yfitt-H  l7SS-ii9  from  f'hhifi  to  l/ir  .S'orth-irrit  Coaiit  f>/ 
AtHcrira  {2  vols.,  London,  1700).  Capt.  Mearcw's  diccov- 
ories  form  tho  chief  basin  upon  which  the  IJritish  title  to 
Oregon  and  British  Columbia  was  based.  D.  in  Londoa 
in  ISO]. 

iMcarns,  The.     See  KiscAnnivF.sninK. 

.Mra'sles  f  Lat.  mitrhi/li],  one  of  the  most  frequent  of 
the  eruptive  fevers.  It  is  met  with  in  the  young  (rarely 
in  the  first  half  year  of  life)  and  <dd,  more  so  in  the  former, 
as  the  opportunities  for  communication  are  very  great  in 
our  social  relations.  Most  people  are  affected  but  once  in 
n  lifetime,  but  the  cases  of  second,  third,  and  even  fourth 
attacks  are  not  excessively  rare.  Its  contagion  is  most 
ctVective  about  the  time  when  the  eruption  first  shows  itself, 
but  it  remains  active  until  the  skin  has  been  restored,  by 
peeling  (desquamation)  and  successive  development,  to  its 
normal  state.  The  erujition  consists  of  small  elevated  red- 
dish spots  (like  a  raspberry),  which  merge  into  each  other, 
and  form  discolorations  of  the  size  of  u  pea  to  that  of  a 
dime-piece,  interrupted  by  normal  white  skin.  It  makes 
its  appearance  in  from  a  few  to  thirteen  days  after  contagion 
has  taken  place,  and  after  a  number  of  premonitory  pymp- 
toms,  such  as  cough  (loose  or  barking),  sore  eyes,  nasal 
catarrh,  headache,  fever,  have  shown  themselves.  It  ap- 
pears first  <m  temples,  forehead,  and  cheeks,  progrestics 
downward  a  day  or  two.  and  disappears  in  about  four  days. 
The  skin  will  peel  off  in  very  snuill  scales  (not  in  flakes  as 
in  scarlet  fever),  and  be  in  a  normal  condition  after  a  week. 
Meanwhile,  the  cough  will  become  looser,  the  discharge 
from  nose  and  bronchial  tubes  less,  and  fever  subside. 
Tho  large  majority  of  cases  run  this  mihl  and  n<irmal 
course  with  a  very  small  mortality.  lint  there  arc  cases 
and  epidemics  accompanied  with  great  danger  in  conse- 
quence of  complications.  The  main  danger  lies  in  the 
accomjianying  intlammati(m  u{  the  bronchial  tubes  and 
lungs,  which  may  prove  fatal  in  a  short  time,  or  result  in 
chronic  inflammation  and  consumption,  licsides  these, 
intlamnuition  <»f  throat,  ear  (not  so  frequently  as  in  scar- 
latina), eyes.  ki<lneys  may  remain  behind.  .Xs  these  af- 
fections are  very  serious,  every  case,  no  matter  how  mild, 
ought  to  be  seen  once  or  twice  by  a  physician.  The  usual 
treatment  of  mild  cases  consists  in  rest  in  bed  from  three 
to  eight  days,  moderate  darkness,  and  cool  temperature 
(ti7-liS°  F.)  of  the  room,  cooling  beverages.  Where  cough 
is  obstinate  a  child  of  two  years  may  take  twenty-five 
drops  of  paregoric  or  one  grain  of  Dover's  powder  at  bed- 
time. In  some  cases  there  is  a  difficulty  in  regard  to  dis- 
tinguishing measles  from  scarlet  fever,  especially  where 
the  former  is  also  complicate<l  with  sore  throat  of  a  sim- 
ple or  diphtheritic  character.  The  ushering-in  symptoms 
behmging  to  tho  renpirotory  organs,  such  as  described 
above,  arc  characteristic  for  measles,  while  scarlet-fever 
symptoms  take  hold  of  mouth,  throat,  and  the  digestive 
tubes  in  general.  A.  Jacobi. 

illeas'ure  [Lat.  wi«iM«ra],  or  Dar,  one  of  the  small 
regular  portions  into  which  written  or  printed  music  is 
divided  by  "bar-strokes."  These  measures  mark  and 
regulate  the  time,  accent,  and  rhythm  of  the  notes  in- 
cluded in  thorn.  In  every  regularly  constructed  melwiy  or 
train  of  notes  the  ear  observes  a  certain  rhythmical  order. 
under  which  the  melody  seems  to  form  itself  into  clauses. 
phrases,  sections,  or  pcriotls.  In  the  performance  of  each 
uf  those  portions  there  will  also  be   noticed   a   constant 
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!  series  of  pulsations  or  accents  recurrinj^  at  equal  distances 

!  or  lapses  of  time.     These  smaller  diviwionsj'marked  out 

I  and  defined  by  the  periodical  strokes  of  the  accent,  are  the 

I  ''measures"  or  bars  of  modern  music:  and  the  first  note 

I  of  each  such  measure  always  bears  the  principal  accent. 

j  Measures  or  time-divisions  are  of  various  kinds  and  capa- 

I  cities,   according    to    the  nature,  accent,   speed,  or   other 

i  qualities  of  the  music  expressed  in  them.     But  with  one 

!  or  two  exceptions  they  may  all  be  regarded  as  varieties  or 

!  modifications  either  of  "common  "  or  "  triple"  time.     In 

common  time  the  natural  progression  as  marked  by  accent 
is  as  I  1',  2,  3,  4  I  1',  2,  3,  4  |  ,  etc.,  and  in  triple  time  as 
[  1',  2,  3  I  1'.  2,  3  I  ,  etc.  (In  both  these  ti^nes  there  is 
also  an  inferior  accent  on  the  third  beat  of  each  measure.) 
The  radical  difference  between  these  two  forms — the  triple 
and  the  twofold  or  quadru])Ie — renders  it  both  easy  and 
convenient  to  group  all  time-values  into  two  distinct  fami- 
lies, notwithstiindini?  the  introduction  of  the  triple  ele- 
ment into  what  is  called  "compound  common  time."  The 
measures,  portions,  or  divisions  into  which  music  is  thus 
set  off  by  bar-strokes  are  not  to  be  considered  as  deter- 
mining the  rate  or  speed  of  the  music  by  clock-time,  but 
as  the  means  whereby  the  degree  of  slowness  or  rapidity 
chosen  by  the  performer  shall  be  regulated  and  uniformly 
preserved,  the  accentuation  properly  exjiressed,  and  ali  the 
beauties  of  form  and  phrase  developed  with  clearness.  In 
any  given  strain  or  movement  the  time-value  of  the  first 
measure  is  the  stamlard  of  speed  for  all  the  measures  fol- 
lowing, except  in  passages  where  the  composer  specially 
directs  that  the  time  shall  be  accelerated  or  retarded,  or 
otherwise  changed.  In  ancient  music,  j;tnd  occasionally 
in  moclern,  an  interruption  of  the  regular  time-movement 
occurs  by  the  introduction  of  one  or  two  measures  diff'erent 
in  quality  from  the  current  time  of  the  piece;  as,  for  in- 
stance, when  a  measure  of  triple  time  is  inserted  in  a  com- 
mon time  movement,  or  r/c*?  vemd.  Such  cases  are  gen- 
erally (but  not  always)  indicated  by  a  temporary  change 
of  the  time-mark,  thus: 


# 


i^ii^^ig 


^=g 


(For  further  observations  on  the  varieties  of  time  and 

measure  see  Mrsic  and  Time.)  William  Staunton. 

Measure  of  Damages,  in  law.  By  this  phrase  is 
meant  a  collection  of  the  rules  which  govern  the  award  of 
<l;images  in  courts  of  justice.  The  subject  is  one  which  in 
a<tual  practice  runs  out  into  great  complexity  and  forms 
the  topic  of  extensive  legal  treatises.  All  that  can  be  done 
in  this  article  is  to  state  a  few  of  the  principal  rules  that 
are  applied  by  the  courts,  and  to  refer  the  reader  to  lead- 
ing textbooks  and  other  sources  of  knowledge  for  detailed 
information. 

It  is  necessary  in  the  outset  to  notice  the  settled  distinc- 
tion that  prevails  in  English  and  American  jurisprudence 
between  courts  of  law  and  equity.  (See  Equity.)  It  is  the 
principal  province  of  courts  of  law  to  award  damages  as  a 
compensation  to  an  injured  party  for  breach  of  contract  or 
other  invasions  of  private  right.  Courts  of  equity,  on  the 
other  hand,  seek  to  prevent  threatened  or  apprehended  in- 
jury, or  to  compel  a  party  in  case  of  a  contract  to  perform 
it,  instead  of  causing  him  to  pay  damages  for  its  violation. 
Still,  in  special  cases,  the  equity  courts,  as  auxiliary  to 
other  relief,  entertain  the  matter  of  damages.  It  is  not 
necessary  in  this  general  survey  to  consider  these  special 
cases,  and  the  residue  of  the  discussion  will  be  confined  to 
the  examination  of  rules  concerning  damages  prevailing 
in  courts  of  law,  without  referring  to  special  instances 
recognized  in  courts  of  equity.  A  preliminary  remark  is, 
that  courts  of  justice  do  not  seek  to  give  an  injured  party 
compensation  for  alt  tlie  damages  that  he  may.  by  a  strict 
course  of  reasoning,  be  supposed  to  have  sustained.  Thus, 
no  comjtensation  is  given  for  mental  anxiety  or  suffering, 
nor  is  full  and  adequate  indemnity  necessarily  made  for 
the  costs  and  expenses  to  which  a  ])arty  is  unjustly  sub- 
jected in  the  course  of  a  groundless  litigation.  The  courts 
adopt  rules  of  practical  convenience  which,  while  they  may 
not  supply  the  <lemanils  of  an  ideal  system  of  jurisj)rudcnce. 
work  out  substantial  justice.  The  principal  propositions 
recognized  in  the  law  of  damages  will  now  be  stated  in  tlie 
form  of  rules. 

J!n/r  /.  The  great  general  principle  governing  the  law 
of  damages  is  to  give  rotnpfwtfttion  for  the  right  violated, 
and  nothing  more.  If  a  party  to  a  contract  plainly  stipu- 
lates for  a  larger  sum  in  case  of  its  breach  than  compensa- 
tion, he  will  not  be  allowed  to  recover  it.  The  stipulatiim 
will  lie  reganled  as  a  "penalty,"  au'l  will  n<it  be  enforced. 
Thiw  is  well  shown  by  tiie  case  of  an  ordinary  bnnci  for  the 
payment  of  money.  This  is  so  drawn  that  it  would  appear 
that  the  debtor  would  forfeit  twice  the  amount  of  his  debt 
if  ho  did  not  pay  with  punctuality  on  the  appointed  day. 


Still,  no  more  can  be  collected  than  the  actual  debt  with 

interest.  The  great  point  of  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  fact 
whether  a  stipulation  is  a  ]>enalty  is,  whether  the  amount 
of  damages  can  be  ascertained  by  a  numerical  calculation 
or  its  equivalent.  If  so,  an  agreement  to  pay  more  will 
not  be  enforced.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  damages  are 
uncertain  in  amount,  and  the  parties  choose  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  as  to  the  sum  to  be  paid  in  case  the  contract 
is  broken,  the  courts  will  not  interfere  with  ife 

Itnfc  II.  Exemplary  or  vindictive  damages  are  allowable 
in  certain  cases,  notwithstanding  the  general  principle  that 
the  damages  must  be  compensatory.  "  Exemplary  "  or 
"vindictive"  damages  mean  such  as  are  not  in  their  na- 
ture compensatory,  but  are  awarded  with  a  design  on  the 
part  of  the  court  to  punish  a  wrongdoer.  The  rule  re- 
specting them  must  be  regarded  as  exceptional  in  its  na- 
ture, and  founded  to  a  certain  extent  on  theories  of  jtublic 
policy.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  injuries  (mainly  wrongs 
or  torts)  in  which  the  bad  intent  of  the  wrongdoer  is  allowed 
to  enter  as  an  element  in  fixing  the  damages.  So  the  ab- 
sence of  an  intent  may  lead  to  their  reduction,  as  where 
the  act  was  accidental  or  committed  by  an  irresponsible 
person — e.  r/.  a  lunatic.  Both  of  these  cases  may  fall  with- 
in the  rule  of  compensatory  damages,  since  the  presence  or 
absence  of  an  evil  intent  may  increase  or  diminish  the  in- 
jury sustained.  Vindictive  damages  go  still  further,  hav- 
ing in  them  no  element  whatever  of  compensation,  but  are 
strictly  punitive.  The  cases  in  which  such  damages, 
among  others,  are  allowed  are  aggravated  eases  of  trespass 
upon  jiroperty  or  upon  the  person,  slander,  libel,  seduction, 
cases  of  fraud,  etc.  The  theory  adopted,  as  already  sug- 
gested, is,  that  over  and  above  all  comjiensatory  danmges 
the  wrongdoer  should  be  made  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  as  a 
punishment  for  his  quasi  criminal  act.  This  is  but  a  rude 
and  imperfect  kind  of  justice,  and  not  reconcilable  with 
sound  princijde;  for  if  there  is  to  be  an  amercement  of 
this  kind,  reason  would  dictate  that  tlie  amount  should  be 
paid  to  the  state  in  the  course  of  some  appropriate  proceed- 
ing, rather  than  to  the  injured  party.  The  rule  has.  how- 
ever, become  too  well  settled  in  the  practical  administration 
of  justice  to  be  shaken.  Public  con\enience  is  promoted 
by  it.  since  the  law  in  a  number  of  these  eases  permits  no 
criminal  proceeding.  an(i  without  the  doctrine  of  "  vindic- 
tive "  damages  the  wrongdoer  would  escape  all  punishment. 

Rule  IIL  In  making  up  an  estimate  of  compensatory 
damages,  there  are  various  circumstances  to  be  taken  into 
account,  lessening  or  increasing  their  amount.  Among 
them  are  bodily  pain  caused  by  a  personal  wrong.  The 
law  distinguishes  between  bodily  pain  and  mere  mental  suf- 
fering. I>aniage  is  assumed  to  be  derived  from  the  former, 
and  not  from  the  latter.  In  some  cases  damages  enter  as 
an  element  into  the  cause  of  action  itself.  Some  forms  of 
slander  are  only  made  actionable  by  atlirmative  proof  that 
actual  damages  of  a  pecuniary  nature  have  been  sustained. 
Thus,  a  charge  of  unchastity  against  a  female  is  not  by  the 
common  law  an  actionable  slander.  It  may  be  made  so  by 
proof  of  consequent  loss  of  emjiloynient.  So  in  certain 
cases  of  slander  actual  malice  or  ill-will  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant  is  proper  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  fact 
that  a  slander  known  to  be  false  has  been  deliberately  re- 
jieated  may  be  used  for  the  purjiose  of  enhancing  the  dam- 
ages in  an  action  sim])ly  for  the  first  utterance,  as  it  tends 
to  characterize  the  intent  of  the  defamer.  No  damages  can 
be  given  for  the  repetition  of  the  slander  in  that  action, 
since  that  may  be  the  foundation  of  a  suTbsequcnt  proceed- 
ing, and  it  would  be  unjust  to  award  damages  twice  for  the 
same  violation  of  right. 

Jiule  IV.  From  a  violation  of  right  the  law  assumes,  as 
a  rule,  that  damage  will  follow.  If  no  actual  damage  is 
proved,  '*  nominal  "  damages  will  be  rec(tverable,  such  as 
a  farthing  or  a  ]ienny.  It  has  been  said  by  high  auth(n-ity 
that  "every  injury  imports  a  damage."  It  might  at  first 
thought  bo  regarded  as  an  iille  and  fo(dish  thing  to  bring 
an  action  when  it  must  be  known  in  advance,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  that  only  nominal  damages  are  re- 
coverable. Sueh  actions,  however,  arc  frequently  insti- 
tuted for  the  ])urpose  of  establishing  a  right.  Thus,  if  in- 
spectors at  aiiublic  election  should  wilfully  and  improperly 
reject  a  vote,  the  right  to  vote  might  be  vindicated  by  an 
action  for  damages,  though  it  may  be  difiicult  to  say  that 
the  elector  has  sustained  any  ajipreciablc  damage.  A  judg- 
ment in  his  favor  would  at  least  establish  his  right.  So, 
if  one  should  assert  a  right  tif  way  over  another's  land,  the 
owner  might  establish  the  n<in-existence  of  the  right  by 
bringing  an  action  against  the  claimant  for  its  exercise, 
even  tlnnigh  tlie  trespass  was  really  nominal.  A  judgment 
to  this  etVeet  might  be  highly  important,  since  an  iinnio- 
leste<I  exercise  of  the  asserted  right  for  twenty  years  might 
give  the  claimant  away  by  prescription.  (See  I*iii:sniii'- 
TKiN.)  There  may  perhaps  bo  cases  where  no  possible 
present  or  prospootivo  damage  would  be  Rustainod  by  an 
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invaKion  of  rljfht,  thontio  called  casoH  of  iiijnn'd  nine  dumno 
(inviiHion  nf  n  ri^ht  without  (liiiniiKc).  ninl  iiccordinKly  no 
r«(:()V(!ry  cvi-n  of  iioiiiiintl  ihiiiiii(f<!H  ciin  ht'  liiiil. 

fiiifr'v.  'l'\\v  ilniunavH  iniifl  rint  he  ton  reinoto.  ThiH  \h 
n.  nilc  of  j^rciil  iniporhinro,  luiil  oni!  in  niD'pci't  to  wliii;li  it 
i>*  ciiHy  for  ini)X|i<'ri<-ii(-i'ft  |HT!*iiim  to  err.  The  iliiiiiiif^o 
uoinithiiiH^it  of  iiMiNt  huvo  liceii  the  iiaturnl  and  reiiKoniihle 
ref<iilt  ol'  the  net  of  the  wrongdoer,  ur,  in  etiKes  of  eontntel, 
must  Imvr  lici-n  within  (lie  contriiiphition  of  the  purlieu. 
Siin|de  iin  the-"  -tiitciiM-nl-*  iirc.  they  nw  loiind  in  pniclico 
to  he  tpiite  dillii-iill  of  iippliciilion.  A  wid<-  ninj.'e  of  in- 
qniry  in  open  «■<  to  the  pr.int  when  the  rewnlt  i^  naturul  itn<l 
reaHdMiihle.  It  in  phiin  that  no  recovery  nhoulil  he  hit'l  if 
tiie  duniiii;c>t  are  rrally  attiihiitahli'  not  tn  the  wron^'fui  art 
iif  tlie  di-ft'odiinl.  hut  to  some  intcrincdiuti'  (•alI^-e.  If  A 
were  nlijjhtly  injiin-d  hy  H,  un<l  (he  inediciil  trejitnient  of 
the  wound  tliu?*  uccuMioned  were  fio  unxkilfnl  an  to  lead  to  it 
danjjeroUH  result,  (lie  <lainaf;e  is  not  to  ho  imputed  to  the 
net  of  11.  hut  to  the  want  of  .-kill  on  the  phyf*i<'ian'f  part. 
On  the  otluT  hand,  it  the  interinrilintr  act  hi>  in  no  flense  a 
eauHe,  hut  only  an  attfiidant  upun  the  injury,  the  author 
of  tlio  primary  aet  in  Uahlo  for  all  the  damiii^o  Hustainod, 
There  in  a  well-known  eawe  in  which  a  f(|nib  wa«  unlaw- 
fully thrown  hy  out'  pernon  at  another,  who  warded  i(,  (tfT 
HO  as  to  diri'i-t  if  towards  a  third,  and  so  on  uulil  the  plain- 
till",  a  reuioti'  person  in  the  series,  was  so  injureil  hy  it  as 
to  lose  his  eve.  It  was  dceidetl  that  the  true  author 
of  the  plaintiff's  injury  was  the  person  who  first  east  the 
Sfiuih,  the  intermediato  jtartica  not  lia\  inu  acted  dcliher- 
fttely,  hut  irniiluntarily  and  by  way  of  self-iicrenc-e.  There 
is  an  important  di^tinc;tion  to  ho  ohserverl  in  certain  eases 
between  a<^tions  of  tort  ami  upon  eontrat^t.  In  the  f4n'nicr 
case  any  one  diroetly  <ir  eonsc(|iientially  injured  liy  the  act 
of  the  wronu'door  may  hiin'^  his  action.  In  the  latter,  the 
plaintill*  uiii'-t  he  suhstantially  a  jiarty  to  the  eontraet. 
Thus,  if  a  person  should  lend  to  another  for  use  a  tool  or 
machine  which  lu?  knew  to  bo  danj;erous  and  unfit  to  be 
used,  and  did  not  pive  nr>tiec  of  the  defect  to  the  borrower, 
he  would  be  liable  to  him  for  resulting;  damajrcs,  but  not  to 
a  mere  stran;;er  who  nii;;ht  casually  make  use  of  the  ma- 
chine, as  ho  would  have  no  connection  with  the  contract  of 
lendinj:;. 

One  of  the  most  important  cases  that  arises  under  a  con- 
tract is  whether  in  an  action  for  its  breach  profits  that 
miffht  have  been  realized  if  it  had  been  fulfilled  may  bo 
recovered  as  d:imaj:;os.  Sometimes  the  question  concerns 
the  ri;;lit  to  a  rise  of  price  occurriu:^  between  the  tiuH-  of 
the  makinfj  of  the  contract  and  of  it^  fulfilment.  At  other 
times  it  relates  to  tlie  profits  to  be  j^ainod  from  the  use  of 
an  article,  such  as  a  steamboat  running  for  hire,  or  a  man- 
ufactory. The  inquiry  is  to  be  solved  by  determining; 
whether  the  profits  can  in  a  just  sense  be  .said  to  have  been 
within  the  CDntemjdation  of  the  parties.  Thus,  if  a  seller 
had  merely  contracted  to  sell  a  chattel,  as,  for  instance,  a 
steamboat,  as  a  mere  article  of  merchandise,  supposin;;, 
perhaps,  that  the  purchaser  intended  himself  to  ."cIl  it 
ap^ain,  it  couUl  scarcely  be  claimed  that  anythin*;  more 
could  bo  recovered  for  breach  of  contract  than  the  rise  in 
price  of  the  steamboat.  On  tho  other  hand,  if  one  con- 
tracting to  repair  such  an  article  for  an  owner  had  been 
informed  that  it  was  to  be  used  for  a  season  to  curry  pas- 
sen;:;era  on  a  ]iarticuiar  line,  ami  that  for  the  use  of  it  a 
lar;;o  rent  could  be  obtained,  and  he  failed  without  cause 
to  perform  his  contract,  it  might  be  just  to  hold  him  for 
loss  of  reittnl  t'rtlne.  It  would  be  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  profits  that  are  in  their  nature  ci)nje<rtural  and 
arbitrary,  and  such  a  price  as  that  for  which  the  thini;  in 
question  woulil  rent  in  the  market.  .«incc  the  latter  would 
be  reasonably  certain.  The  true  line  of  distinction  is  be- 
tween that  which  is  uncertain,  fluctuating,  and  therefore 
not  aseertainable.  and  that  which  is  eajiable  of  being 
measured  and  aseertaineil.  The  same  genera!  line  of 
argument  must  he  adopted  as  to  losses  sustained.  If  a 
common  carrier,  to  wliom  had  been  entrusted  by  an  owner 
a  broken  shaft  of  a  mill  to  have  it  repaired  at  a  distant 
point  and  then  returned,  should  neglect  to  perform  his 
contract,  and  the  mill  sliould  c(msequently  lie  idle,  loss 
of  rental  value  could  not  be  charged  to  the  carrier  un- 
less when  the  contract  was  made  ho  was  informe-I  of  the 
relation  of  the  broken  shaft  to  the  null,  and  thus  had 
the  means  of  knowing  the  consequences  that  would  natu- 
rally result  from  his  want  of  diligence.  Without  such 
inf(trination  he  might  su]ipose  himself  liable  simply  for 
the  piece  of  iron  considered  as  a  chattel,  and  might  for 
that  reason  fail  to  exercise  the  extreme  diligence  that  he 
would  have  observecl  had  he  known  all  the  facts  of  the 
case.  Similar  questions  will  arise  where  one  is  deprived 
of  his  property  by  wrong.  The  damages  should  be  tho 
legal,  direct,  and  necessary  result  of  the  act.  ronjectural 
profits  can  no  more  be  recovered  than  in  the  ease  of  con- 
tract.    Thus,  if  one  should  unlawfully  deprive  another  of 


tho  URO  of  a  miinufiictory,  compensatory  dnmagen  (an  dU- 
tlnguinhed  from  vindictive,  iilrcady  explained)  would  eon- 
Hi^t  ill  awarding  the  rental  vuliiu  to  the  parly  injured.  In 
the  eiiHu  of  pergonal  injuriep',  diHqiiiililyiMg  ii  perNon  from 
labor  or  diininiHhing  hit  productive  prtwer,  the  qiieMtion 
hiiH  uriMen  whether  it4'eoiiiit  eati  be  taU^-n  of  the  pergonal 
nrofits  of  a  hu»'inenH  in  which  the  injured  party  !><  ciigugi-d. 
This  will  de|>en'l  upon  the  point  whether  the  prolil-  are 
reasonably  certain.  TIiun,  it  Utin  been  decided  that  the 
iiast  profoMsional  ineotne  of  ft  phyr>icinn  can  he  coiifidired 
HI  such  11  ease.  The  New  Vi*rk  court  of  appeitln  Unn  re- 
cently refuHcd  to  extend  iImm  nrineiplo  to  the  pai-t  profile 
of  a  commercial  hufincHH  (rmeh  un  iniportinj^  teaH),  ax  be- 
ing too  uncertain.  (  Mutthrton  v.  .Uonx/  Vmiini.  ,'»M  New  Vork 
Uepr.rts,  ;j'.MI,  IK7.'>.|  A  go»iiI  illiiftrution  of  the  general 
principle  is  to  be  found  in  the  ea^e  where  n  f<ale  of  goudft 
U  made  with  a  warranty  of  their  quality.  They  turn  out 
to  be  defective,  ftn<i  loss  is  Kustained.  No  recovery  can  be 
had  except  for  losses  (lireclly  attributable  to  the  defectf* 
within  the  scope  of  the  warranty.  Accordingly,  if  one 
should  jnirchase  with  warranty  si-eds  of  gra-n  himply  an 
an  article  of  merchandise,  without  informing  the  i«uUer 
that  he  intended  to  how  them  in  his  field,  and  he  fthould 
HOW  them  aecor'Iingly,  and,  owing  to  their  want  of  ger- 
minating <|uaIitieM,  should  lof^c  the  use  of  his  t-nW  for  n 
season,  he  Couhl  only  recover  the  market  value  of  tho 
graHS-HCcd,  and  not  for  tho  loss  of  the  use  of  the  ground. 
Another  conclusion  would  ho  reached  if  tho  dealer  in 
seeds  had  been  infornicrl  that  growing  seed  was  wante'l 
for  the  purchaser's  use,  to  be  sown  upon  his  farm.  On 
a  like  principle,  if  one  should  buy  a  ship's  cable  un- 
der a  warranty  that  it  was  a  good  cable,  it  would  ap- 
pear, notwithstanding  a  questionable  decision  to  tho  con- 
trary, that  he  could  not  recover  for  the  loss  of  an  anchor 
which  it  failed  to  hoM  owing  to  it><  poor  quality,  unless  be 
had  informed  the  seller,  or  that  person  had  reason  to  know, 
(bat  it  was  to  bo  used  in  and  about  a  ship.  It  should  be 
addc'l  that  <lamages  are  deemed  to  bo  too  remote  when 
they  arc  ])roduccd  or  aggravated  by  the  plaintiffs  own  act 
or  negligence.  Under  this  salutary  rule  an  injured  party 
is  not  by  his  own  remissness  and  inattention  to  allow  the 
damages  to  become  unnecessarily  swollen,  and  then  charge 
thom  to  tho  wrongdoer.  If  a  trespasser  should  open  the 
gate  to  my  farm,  and  I  become  aware  of  it.  I  should  not 
leave  the  gate  open  for  cattle  to  despoil  my  field,  and  then 
h<dd  him  resptMisible.  So,  if  a  servant  is  hired  for  a  def- 
inite period,  and  is  wrongfully  discharged  by  his  master 
before  the  time  has  elapsed,  he  is  not  to  lie  idle  if  oppor- 
tunities to  work  present  themselves  and  charge  his  muster 
for  an  amount  equivalent  to  his  wages.  He  should  have 
accepted  an  oflTer  to  labor  in  tho  same  business,  received 
su(di  wages  as  ho  could  obtain,  and  only  have  held  the 
master  tor  the  deficiency.  This  rule  is  one  of  general  ap- 
plication in  all  branches  of  business,  and  dictates  that  an 
injured  party  should  use  reasonable  efforts  to  confine  the 
damages  for  a  wrongful  act  within  as  narrow  limits  as 
])ossible.  Damages  will  also  be  toct  remote  in  a  class  tif 
cases  where  the  defendant  may  have  set  another  per.son  in 
motion  wdio  was  tho  immediate  author  of  the  wrong,  and 
yet  the  loss  sustained  could  not  reasonably  have  been  with- 
in the  (lefendant's  contemplation.  Still,  if  the  damages 
could  have  been  foreseen  by  the  defendant,  and  were  the 
natural  result  of  his  aet.  the  modern  view  is  that  he  ought 
to  he  responsible.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  if  the 
injured  party  had  an  action  against  the  direct  author  of 
the  wrong,  the  instigator  of  it,  being  more  remotely  related 
to  the  occurrence,  was  not  liable.  An  illustration  of  the 
correct  ])rinciple  will  bo  found  in  the  ease  where  a  man- 
ager of  a  theatre  had  induced  a  singer  for  a  rival  theatre 
to  break  her  engagement  for  the  theatrical  season.  In 
this  case  the  injured  jiarty  had  an  action  against  the  singer 
for  violating  her  contract,  and  yet  the  court,  after  full 
discussion,  held  the  manager  als(t  liable,  as  the  damage 
sustained  was  the  natural  result  of  his  act.  The  following 
may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  a  case  where  no  liability 
would  attach  :  A  person  defames  another,  who  is  a  servant, 
in  general  conversation.  One  of  the  listeners  repeats  the 
conversation  to  the  master,  who  wrongfully  discharges  tho 
servant,  so  as  to  make  himself  liable  to  an  action.  In  such 
a  case  it  is  plain  that  there  is  no  natural  cimnection  be- 
tween the  slander  and  tho  master's  wrongful  aet.  It  may 
be  that  the  slanderer  did  not  even  know  that  the  person 
defamed  was  a  servant,  or.  if  he  did,  had  no  expectation 
that  the  conversation  would  be  rcpeateil  to  the  master. 

Another  important  question  in  tho  law  of  remoteness  13 
whether  the  costs  of  an  action  growing  out  of  or  incident 
to  the  claim  in  resiiect  to  which  damages  are  demanded 
can  be  recovered,  ror  instance,  suppose  that  A  is  a  surety 
for  B.  The  latter  makes  default  in  payment,  and  the  former 
is  suod,  incurs  a  bill  of  costs,  and  finally  jmys  the  creditor. 
Should  be  be  allowed  his  ousts?     This  will  depend  upon 
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the  point  whether  his  resistance  to  the  action  was  reason- 
able or  not.  Perhaps  it  was  wholly  useless  and  unneces- 
sary. In  such  a  case  the  costs  cannot  be  regarded  as  de- 
rived from  the  principal's  default,  but  from  the  surety's 
own  obstinacy  or  pertinacity.  It  is  a  wise  course  when  a 
surety  or  other  person  is  sued,  who,  in  case  he  is  made  to 
pay,  has  a  claim  over  against  another,  to  notify  that  per- 
son to  make  a  defence  to  the  action.  If  he  neglects  to  at- 
tend to  this  notice,  and  the  party  sued  acts  reasonably  and 
in  good  faith,  he  may  compel  the  party  notified  to  repay 
him  such  costs  and  expenses  as  he  was  obliged  by  the  rules 
of  law  to  pay.  Even  in  this  caso  of  notification  there  must 
have  been  some  reasonable  ground  of  defence,  otherwise 
costs  cannot  be  recovered.  It  has  been  well  said  "  that 
no  ])erson  has  a  right  to  inflame  his  own  account  against 
another  by  incurring  additional  expense  in  the  unrighteous 
resistance  to  an  action  which  he  cannot  defend." 

Jinh  VI.  Losses  not  yet  accrued  may  be  included  in 
damages,  provided  that  they  arc  naturally  derived  from  the 
wrongful  act.  and  do  not  themselves  supply  a  separate  cause 
of  action.  If  a  man  were  wounded  in  the  skull,  and  at 
different  times  fresh  pieces  of  the  skull  should  come  out, 
he  would  not  have  a  separate  action  for  each  piece,  but  only 
one  for  the  whole.  Accordingly,  whenever  he  brought  his 
actiiin  he  should  recover  damages  for  the  entire  injury  sus- 
tained, both  present  and  prospective.  Where  an  injured 
party  may  recover  the  entire  damage  in  one  action,  in  gen- 
eral he  must  do  so.  If  he  fails  to  demand  the  whole  amount, 
the  judgment  will  be  a  bar  to  all  further  proceedings.  It  is 
sometimes  extremely  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  en- 
tire damages  can  be  recovered  in  one  action,  and  the  law 
upon  the  subject  seems  to  be  in  a  provisional  and  unsatis- 
factory condition.  Reference  must  be  made  for  precise  in- 
formation to  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  The  rule  now 
under  consideration  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  statute 
of  limitations  (see  Limitations.  Statute  of),  since,  if  the 
damages  are  all  recoverable  when  the  wrongful  act  is  done, 
that  statute  will  begin  to  run  from  the  time  when  the  wrong 
was  committed,  rather  than  from  the  period  when  substan- 
tial loss  is  actually  sustained.  Thus,  if  an  attorney  who 
was  employed  to  examine  a  title  should  do  his  work  in  such 
a  negligent  manner  as  to  induce  his  client  to  pay  a  price 
for  encumbered  land  while  he  only  intended  to  pay  for 
unencumbered,  the  statute  begins  to  run  from  the  time  of 
the  breach  of  duty,  rather  than  from  the  foreclosure  of  the 
encumbrance. 

Hide  VI f.  Interest  is  frequently  to  be  paid  by  way  of 
damages.  (tSee  Interest.)  In  some  cases,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct contract  to  pay  interest;  in  others,  the  duty  to  pay 
interest  has  no  relation  to  contract,  but  it  is  allowed  as  a 
compensation  for  the  detention  of  property  unlawfully 
withheld,  or  is  imposed  upon  a  wrongdoer  as  a  punishment 
for  his  wrongful  or  fraudulent  conduct.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  this  topic,  it  having  been  sufficiently  con- 
sitlered  under  the  topic  of  Interest. 

linle  VI II.  An  important  rule  applicable  to  the  subject 
of  pleading  must  be  adverted  to.  For  this  purpose  a  dis- 
tinction is  taken  between  general  and  special  damages. 
The  former  are  such  as  the  law  implies  or  presumes  to  have 
occurred  from  the  act  couiplained  of.  Special  damages  are 
such  as  are  not  necessarily  implied  by  the  law,  but  in  the 
particular  case  do  in  fact  arise,  and  are  sufficiently  proxi- 
mate to  be  recognized  by  the  rules  of  law.  In  this  case 
the  law  of  pleading  requires  that  such  special  damages 
should  be  set  forth  in  the  plaintiffs  declaration  and  as  a 
part  of  his  claim.  The  particular  cases  to  which  this  rule 
a])plies  must  be  sought  in  the  special  treatises  upon  dam- 
ages and  in  works  upon  pleading.  One  or  two  instances 
may  be  referred  to.  In  an  action  for  a  personal  injury 
damages  for  an  interruption  of  the  jjlaintitTs  occupatiim 
must  be  specially  stated.  The  same  remark  may  be  made 
of  a  loss  of  rent  in  an  action  for  injuries  to  real  estate. 

Itulc  IX.  The  rules  concerning  the  measure  of  damages 
are  matters  of  law,  to  be  decided  by  the  court  rather  than 
by  the  jury.  The  amount  of  damages  is  frequently  in  the 
discretion  of  the  jury.  This  is  the  case  in  many  actions 
for  wrongs  and  in  personal  actions  upon  contract,  such  as  a 
breach  of  promise  to  marry.  Still,  over  these  eases  the 
court  exercises  a  superintending  power,  and  may  set  aside 
verdicts  for  excessive  damages,  showing,  as  they  frequently 
do.  undue  prejudice  or  ])assion  on  the  part  of  the  jury. 
This  i»owcr  is  sparingly  exercised,  and  only  in  extreme 
case-j.  In  extraordinary  cases  verdicts  may  be  .'^ct  aside 
where  the  damages  arc  too  small.  This  is  mainly  the  case 
where  no  damages  are  allowed  by  the  jury  when  some  ought 
to  be  given. 

The  cases  to  which  the  general  rules  thus  referred  to  are 
to  be  ap])lied  are  very  numerous,  and  require  careful  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  the  courts.  Among  them  may 
bo  mentioned  actions  to  recover  possossion  of  real  prop- 


erty or  for  wrongful  interference  with  it;  actions  for  the 
breach  of  covenants  for  the  conveyance  or  use  of  land ; 
also  upon  bills  of  exchange  or  promissory  notes,  upon  poli- 
cies of  insurance,  upon  the  sale  of  goods,  contracts  grow- 
ing out  of  the  carriage  of  goods,  including  bills  of  lading  j 
also  between  special  (tarties,  such  as  principal  and  agent 
or  principal  and  surety.  Actions  for  wrongs  involving 
damages  are  among  others  for  specific  goods  wrongfully 
taken  (replevin),  for  their  value  (trover),  for  injuries  im- 
mediate and  direct,  to  person  or  property  (trespass),  for 
injuries  indirect  and  consequential  (trespass  on  the  case). 
Underlying  all  these  actions  will  be  found  the  rules  already 
stated.  For  example,  if  a  principal  should  bring  an  action 
against  an  agent  for  violating  his  instructions  in  selling 
merchandise  below  a  fixed  price,  the  measure  of  damages 
is  the  loss  sustained,  and  not  the  diflerence  between  the 
price  received  and  the  instruction  price.  The  former  rule 
supplies  complete  compensation,  since  the  principal  coulil 
obtain  equivalent  goods  by  means  of  the  sum  awarded  to 
him.  So,  if  goods  be  wrongfully  taken  or  "converted," 
the  general  rule  of  damages  is  their  value  at  the  time  of 
conversion,  with  interest,  though,  according  to  some  au- 
thorities of  inferior  weight,  a  much  wider  range  is  allowed,  so 
as  to  include  the  highest  price  down  to  the  time  of  the  trial. 

A  peculiar  rule  prevails  in  most  of  the  States,  as  well  as 
in  England,  in  ease  of  a  contract  to  convey  land.  In  the 
absence  of  fraud  or  of  knowledge,  or  reasonable  means  of 
knowledge,  on  the  vendor's  part  that  his  title  is  defective, 
only  nominal  damages  can  be  recovered  if  he  fails  to  make  a 
good  title  to  the  property  which  he  has  contracted  to  convey. 
The  principal  reason  of  this  rule  is  that  in  an  ordinary 
covenant  for  title  in  a  deed  the  utmost  amount  of  damages 
allowed  by  the  law  of  most  of  our  States  is  the  considera- 
tion-money and  the  interest.  If  no  consideration  has  been 
paid,  nothing  can  be  recovered,  so  that  rise  of  ])rice  does 
not  enter  in  as  an  element  in  an  action  u])on  a  covenant  for 
title  in  a  deed.  It  would  not  be  reasonable  that  in  a  con- 
tract to  convey,  any  higher  rate  of  damages  should  be  al- 
lowed than  would  be  given  in  case  an  actual  deed  had  been 
delivered  and  the  title  had  proved  defective.  The  law  of . 
damages  in  real-estate  transactions  is  therefore  somewhat 
anomalous  and  exceptional,  and  differs  widely  from  that 
which  prevails  in  the  case  of  the  sale  or  contract  to  sell 
personal  property. 

Distinctions  affecting  this  subject  cannot  be  further  pur- 
sued, and  reference  for  additional  information  must  be 
made  to  the  excellent  treatises  of  Mr.  Sedgwick  and  of  Mr. 
Mayne.  as  well  as  to  the  leading  works  on  contracts  and 
torts,  and  to  the  digests  and  cases  in  the  law  reports. 

T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Measures.     See  Weights  and  Measures. 

Meat  or  Flesh,  Extract  and  Juice  of.  This  is 
a  subject  which,  besides  its  great  and  obvious  scientific 
importance,  has  of  late  years  assumed  a  practical  aspect 
from  the  introduction  into  dietetics,  medicine,  and  hence 
into  commerce,  of  condensed  extracts  from  flesh-meat — an 
introduction  due  to  the  great  Liebig.  Several  chemists 
throughout  the  world  have  lately  given  attention  to  points 
of  chemical  theory  involved  in  the  processes  of  formation 
and  destruction  of  flesh  which  constantly  go  on  in  the  an- 
imal body.  As  yet  comparatively  little  progress  has  been 
made,  owing  to  the  immensity  and  complexity  of  the  sub- 
ject. Liebig  himself  many  years  since  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  these  investigations  by  studying  several  important 
definite  crystalline  princijiles  in  the  juice  of  flesh,  which 
are  no  doubt  intermediate  products  of  the  breaking  up  of 
the  organic  molecules  of  the  proteid  bodies  in  the  process 
of  their  ultimate  transformation  into  carbonic  acid,  water, 
urea,  and  other  constituents  of  the  various  animal  excreta. 
iSarcolactt'c  acid  (already  described  under  the  head  Lactic 
Acin)  is  one  of  these:  also  Leucine  (which  see),  although 
the  latter  was  long  before  discovered  by  Proust.  Among 
the  substances  studied  and  discovered  by  Liebig  may  also 
bo  mentioned  ercafijie  (previously  discovered  by  Chevrcul), 
tinrcine,  and  inoHuiic  acid.  Doubtless  some  rcnmin  yet  to 
be  isolated. 

Ucsides  these  crystalline  organic  principles,  the  juice  of 
flesh  contains  some  proteid  bodies  coagulable  by  boiling, 
together  with  various  salts,  organic  ancl  inorganic,  of  pot- 
ash, and,  to  a  less  extent,  of  soda  and  other  bases.  Among 
the  inorgiinic  salts  the  ]»rcd<>miiuint  acid  is  the  phosphoric, 
and  next  to  this  hydrochlorii-.  Jo  the  making  of  hnf-tca, 
so  largely  usecl  as  a  fottd  for  invalids,  all  the  soluble  ingre- 
dients of  the  flesh  arc,  in  the  first  instance,  communicated 
to  water,  inclusive  of  the  soluble  proteid  bodies;  and  on 
subsequent  boiling  the  latter  will  be  convertLid  into  an  in- 
soluble coagulum,  just  us  wliite  id"  egg  would  be  if  dis- 
solved in  tlic  water.  Much  will  then  depend,  no  doubt, 
upon  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  operation.  If  the  beef- 
tea  bo  merely  strained  through  a  cloth,  as  is  usual,  this 
coagulum  will  chiefly  pass  through  and  become  un  ingre- 
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tliint  'if  iht!  propnmtlon.  ami  doubtloM,  in  conncqucncc  of 
ilH  tim;  htiitf  of  (livi^ion,  will  bi>  to  tItoHc  nipiiM*^  "if  <liK'*''t- 
in^  it  a  hij^hly  nutritinuM  iiijjri'flii-nt,  om-  wliicli  fitrfil^liLM 
f'lnil  iif  n  "  iiliif-tii;  "  chiinirtcr,  iMi|m!)li'  of  hiiildiiin  up  nvw 
inusrhi  nn<l  iiHHuc.  Then*  iiiipi'iiiK  no  minnn  (o  ntinpoHu 
Hull  lircf  li'ii.  if  tirnt  i-Inrilinl  iiikI  frctMl  from  inj;r('(licnt« 
of  rim  iirotciil  cIhkh — wIiHIht  iMin<l<'nHC<l  nuhHi'([iiciitly  or 
not  into  iin'iit  uxtriict — would  fnrni>*li  ii  rtnuph-t''  fooii.  <-illnT 
for  (III!  y'u'V  or  t!n'  well.  At  thi-  miuh!  time,  tlm  cntir*!  iib 
Hcnro  of  vuluc.in  ii  ilicti-tif  jtoint  of  vitrw,  which  in  iinpnt<-<l 
liy  Koino  i.H  mlirtdy  unrniHoniiMi'.  TIkto  in  i^very  rcNiHon 
to  Iicliwc  tliiit  till'  orjianic,  imd  partii-iilnrly  tlio  nitroj^i;- 
nous.  principlrs  found  lunon^c  Mm  mduhli'  in;;ri'diontn,  piT- 
forni.  lis  i-liniiii-d  liy  Huron  liicld^.  moiiki  prccioun  furwlionf, 
ni*  yet  not  undl'r^t^(ld.  in  IIh-  pro<'rKN  of  niitrilion  ;  iind  llm 
wcii^lil  of  t(wriinony  iw  f-Iron^;Iy  in  fiivor  of  tin;  ^reiit  viiliic, 
nt  U'lift,  of  tiicHr  hcrf-i-xtruidj*  in  aHnintin;;  nutrition,  and 
«vrn  in  ftimiiliitinK  tlic  miino  into  a  Krwutcr  donreo  of  rap- 
idity, in  rtiudi  nnuiniT  as  to  prov«  in  many  caMrs  of  tfiu 
;;i(Mitcst  viiluo.  It  liim  even  hrrn  a.-^Hcrtrd  that  by  reason 
of  thi!  oxccsM  of  potnKli  waits  pmstrnt  in  thest?  incat-t'XtriKTtH 
thuy  may  oxert  a  rually  poisonoii.s  m-tion.  This  no  doubt 
i.s  true  also,  an  of  aImo»«l  nny  othor  npiudal  nutritive  aj;ent 
if  tiikon  tvxclusivcly  iind  to  rxcr^s.  Such  is  actually  the 
cuso  with  xiiifitr,  for  i'x:impli',  when  citn^titutiij;^  too  hirpc 
and  cfintinuons  an  in^jriMllcnt  of  the  food.  Sindi  is  thu  case 
with  fatty  Rubstancos  aUo,  even  of  the  moi^t  digoi^tiblu  kind, 
like  butter, 

Vi'v  iiiny  fpiotc  hero  some  recent  very  instriictivc  an- 
alyses of  two  kind?  (jf  boef-cxtract,  made  by  (\  V.  ('hand- 
ler and  V.  A.  Cuirns,  which  are  especially  valuable  as  dis- 
tin^fuishint;  between  the  in;;redicnts  soluble  and  insolublo 
in  itlvoho/,  as  well  as  in  water: 

Llohfg'H       SsD  Antonio 
Frny-Koutos    nifat-cvlrncl 
cxtrncl.  factory. 

Water  (expelled  at  212<^  F.) 17.21  14.7S 

Axh i:).01  IS.IG 

SutiHtances  soluble  In  88  per  cent,  alco- 
hol, dried  nt  212°  V 33.09  44.57 

Fat.  etc..  soluble  in  ether 0.14  0.18 

Total  ni(rot;cn 8.18  9.12 

Nitrogen  in  portion  soluble  In  alcohol...    3.19  4.75 

S.Kla 2.44  2.35 

Potassa 9.20  7.55 

IJme 0.05  0.06 

M:i«nesia 0.56  0.50 

Oxide  of  Iron 0.02  0.07 

Chlorine  ..., 2.98  1.95 

Sulphur 0.29  0.22 

Sn]|)lniric.  acid  fSO.^) 0.03  0.03 

Phosplioric  acid  (PO5) 8.20  5.64 

Hknky  AVi  ktz. 
lYIeathy  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Leinster, 
bordering  on  the  Trisli  Sea.  .Area,  'JIK)  .square  mile.s.  It 
forms  tlie  eastern  portion  of  tlie  great  limestone  plain 
which  occupies  the  whole  central  part  of  Ireland.  The 
pround  is  level  or  gently  undulating;  the  soil  consists  of  a 
rich  loam,  and  is  very  fertile.  The  occui)ations  are  almost 
exclusively  agrienltnral,  chiefly  grazing  and  dairy-farming. 
Pop.  '.K'),.^).'>S,  of  whom  .'ir,7I.">  are  unable  to  r«ad  or  write: 
42,i)2.'»  persons  emigrated  from  this  county  between  1«^1 
and  1S72.      I*rincipal  town,  Trim. 

J>leail\,  titwn  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine- 
et-Marne,  on  tlie  Marne.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and 
bus  a  lino  eathe<lral  with  a  monument  of  Hossuet,  who  was 
bishop  here.  It  has  large  manufactures  of  cottons,  cali- 
coes, sailcloth,  vinegar,  and  saltpetre,  and  numerous  flour- 
mills  on  the  Marne  from  which  great  (luantities  of  flour 
are  sent  t(!  Paris.      Pop.  ll,."M."i. 

Mebancs'ville,  post-v.  of  Alamance  co.,  N.  C,  on  the 
North  ('arolina  K.  11.,  is  the  scat  of  the  Bingham  School. 
Mc'can,  tp.  of  Marquette  eo..  Wis.  Pop.  712. 
Mec'ca,  eity  of  Arabia,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Iledja/,.  in  hit.  ^l'^  :iO'  N.  and  Ion.  40°  S'  K.,  Ik")  miles  E.  of 
Jiddah.its  port  on  the  Ucd  Sea.  It  is  situated  in  a  narrow 
and  barren  valley  enclosed  by  naked  hills,  hut  although  it  has 
no  trees,  no  public  jilaces,  and  only  one  jiublic  building  of 
im])ortance.  and  altliough  its  streets  arc  unpaved.  dusty  in 
the  summer  and  muddy  in  the  rainy  reason.  Mecca  is  hand- 
somer and  better  built  than  most  Kastern  cities.  The  streets 
are  wide  antl  the  houses  solidly  built  of  brick,  granite,  and 
sand-^tonc.  two  or  three  stories  high,  and  with  windows 
o])ening  into  the  streets.  The  eity  is  comparatively  mod- 
ern, built  aliout  l.'tO  \.  n.  Its  peculiar  character  as  a  eity 
corresponds  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  have  made 
it  not  only  a  large  city,  but  the  most  celebrated  city  of  all 
Islam.  It  is  the  birtlijilaee  of  Moliaminerl.  and  it  contains 
the  Kaaba  ( wliich  seel.  It  has  no  manufactures  and  (prop- 
erly speaking)  no  trade.  It  depends  wholly  on  the  pilgrims 
who  annually  gather  here  to  tlie  number  of  lOO.OlK*.  It  is 
not  exactly  an  absolute  cluty.  but  it  is  a  sacred  obligation, 
of  every  Mohammedan  to  visit  Mecca  at  least  once  in  his 
life,  to  make  his  prayers  in  its  mosque,  El-Haram,  and  to 


IcIrii  tho  blA4;k  Ktono  of  the  Kanba,  And  tho  Inhabitant* 
of  Mecca  live  by  hiring  rooniN  to  the  pilj^rimM  and  ^upjdy- 
liig  them  with  the  ntTe«Harleit  of  life  during  their  oojoum 
In  the  eity.  The  nativeN,  however,  of  thi^  cuercd  phu.-e  are 
generally  dcneribed  iin  eoM,  Irrcligiou",  nhrcwd.  uvariciouii, 
and  addicted  to  ilebaiicbericH  of  all  kindn  ;  they  often  amaHH 
princely  fortiinex,  which  they  p»pend  in  the  mof^t  extravagant 
manner.  Of  late,  however,  the  number  of  pilgritnn  lo  Mecea 
has  decreaKed  considerably.  Pop,  about  l.>,0()0,  with  lodg- 
ing-room for  three  ttmen  that  mitnber.  (See  Kielmrd  F. 
Purton'M  I'rrntinnl  Aurrtitive  '1/ n  f'i/'jritimijr  to  Mcrru  and 
M.diun,   IK.-ifj.) 

IMc'rra,  po»t-v.  and  tp.  of  Trumbull  co.,  O.,  4  milen  N. 
of  Hacr)nsburg  Station  (Atlantic  and  (Ireat  Western  U,  U.), 
<-elebrated  for  its  heavy  pctrotciim,  valued  for  )ubrieatinf( 
[lurpones.      Pop.  W.'t.'i. 

Mecca  KalNam,  called  alr>o  lialm  of  C«ilca<l.  Tho 
class  of  substances  <ralled  hulnninm  are,  ehemir-ally,  mixluren 
of  solid  resinous  matterfi  proctrcding  from  the  oxidation 
of  essential  oils,  with  some  of  the  es)«ential  tdlti  tliomnclvGii 
from  which  they  proceed.  Common  rrmlr  turpeiifhir  and 
\'rnirr  titrjtrntinr  are  familiar  examples.  The  baUam  of 
Mecca,  when  pure  an'l  genuine,  is  tne  resinous  exudation 
from  tt  plant  that  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Ucd  Sea, 
known  to  botanists  as  /{tifuniiiui/tudntn  tiiUtnli-uMr,  a  r<mall 
evergreen  shrub.  In  the  Fast  it  is  much  employed  in 
medicine  and  perfumery,  but  the  inferiority  an'l  Hpurioun 
character  of  the  material  sent  under  its  name  into  Western 
commerce  have  led  to  the  almost  entire  abandonment  of 
its  use.  TroinmsilorfT  found  in  it  'M)  per  cent,  of  volatile 
oil,  fil  per  cent,  (d'  hard  and  4  per  cent,  of  soft  resin,  and 
a  minute  quantity  of  a  bitter  substance.  Ilonastre  fr>und 
only  11)  per  cent,  of  fragrant  volatile  oil.  The  essential 
oil  is  no  doubt  a  terpene,  but  no  special  examination  of  it 
has  been  made.  II.  Wiiitz. 

I>I(*ohan'ic,  tp.  of  Holmes  co.,  0.,  contains  a  valuable 
bed  of  lannel  coal  H  feet  thick.     Pop.  lOfifJ. 

mechanical  [(Ir.  ^T)xafi«o?]  Art  is  most  easily  distin- 
guished tiom  tine  art  l)y  the  character  of  its  products  :  those 
of  fine  art  represent  ideas,  tluise  of  mechanical  art  answer 
purposes  ;  the  former  result  in  a  gratification  of  the  scsthct- 
ical  sense,  the  latter  are  made  for  practical  use.  The  painting 
of  a  fl(»wer  so  as  to  represent  a  certain  effect  of  color  or  form 
characteristic  of  vegetable  life,  and  tbereltv  symbctlieal  of 
life  in  general,  is  a  work  of  art ;  the  painting  of  a  flower 
so  as  to  show  to  the  stmlent  the  structure  and  correlation 
of  its  organs  is  a  work  of  mechanical  art.  There  is,  never- 
theless, niueh  that  is  mechanical  in  all  fine  art,  even  in  a 
lyrical  ])r)em  or  a  symphony;  and  when  the  artist  is  not 
thoroughly  trained  In  this,  the  mechanical  part  of  his 
work,  no  inspiration  can  save  the  u'stbctical  effect  from 
being  blurreil.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  that  is 
a'stbetieal  in  all  mechanical  arts — in  carpentry,  coach- 
making,  etc.:  and  if  the  artisan  is  without  taste  or  has  a 
bad  taste,  no  smartness  of  contrivance  or  skill  of  workman- 
ship can  ever  make  his  work  completely  satisfactory.  Yea, 
in  certain  fields — as,  for  instance,  in  arcliitccture — the  fine 
ami  the  mecdianical  arts  are  mixed  so  closely  together  that 
the  diuuiniipn  has  become  disputed.  Here,  too,  however, 
the  above-given  distinction  will  suffice.  A  building,  whe- 
ther a  court-house,  bank,  or  church,  is  a  work  of  mere 
mechanical  art  if  it  is  made  only  to  answer  its  practical 
purposes,  but  if  it  is  also  made  to  represent  in  its  forms 
the  ideas  of  worship,  giivernment,  or  enterprise  which 
underlie  those  purposes,  it  is  also  a  work  of  art.  (See  Art 
and  Kink  Akt.  } 

Mechanical  Calculation.  The  employment  of  sim- 
ple mechanical  devices  for  assisting  arithmetical  computa- 
tions dates  from  tho  very  origin  of  the  science,  as  is  shown, 
in  fact,  by  the  etymology  ( I-at.  calmhiM,  "a  pebble"), 
whicli  indicates  that  the  earliest  "calculations"  of  a  rude 
people  were  cflccted  by  means  of  an  actual  counting  of 
grains  or  bits  of  stone,  each  representing  a  unit  of  the 
staple  of  traffic.  They  would  not  be  employed,  however, 
until  the  number  of  the  fingers  on  the  two  hands,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  decimal  notation,  was  exceeded. 
Tho  second  step  in  tlic  development  of  arithmetic  must 
have  been  to  make  a  single  pebble  or  grain  represent  a 
group  of  5  or  10  units.  The  third  step  would  be  reached 
at  a  much  later  period  by  making  a  pebble  or  grain  (of 
larger  sire  or  difi"orent  etdor)  represent  100.  when  a  prob- 
lem of  addition  involving  many  thousands  of  units  could 
be  mechanically  performed  by  the  aid  of  a  small  number 
of  pebbles  of  three  different  kinds,  the  operation  of  "car- 
rying ten  "  being  mechanically  represented  by  the  substi- 
tution of  n  unit  of  the  larger  denomination  for  10  of  the 
smaller.  This  was  the  principle  from  which  originated  the 
abacus.  It  is  thus  seen  that  mechanical  methods  of  com- 
putation preceded  the  perfection  of  mental  arithmetic  and 
the  use  of  writing  for  the  same  purpose.     Plato  invented 
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a  sliding  square  to  solve  the  problem  of  two  mean  propor- 
tionals, .and  \icomedes  in  the  first  century  B.  c.  devised  a 
coni'lioid  curve  for  tlie  solution  of  tlie  same  problem,  as 
well  as  for  trisectinj  an  ansr\e.     The  Grcelis  and  Romans 
employed  the  abacus  fur  their  ordinary  problems  of  arith- 
metic, and  the  same  or  simil.ar  instruments  continued  in 
common  use  in  Southern  Europe  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  in  En<;land  still  later,  until  they  were  super- 
seded  by  the  progress   of  written   arithmetic.     Giinter's 
Scale  and  Xapikk's  Bones  (which  see),  invented  in  the 
seventeenth    century,  were    extremely    ingenious    contri- 
vances, but  of  little  practical  use  from  the  limited  nature 
of  their  operation.    Blaise  Pascal,  one  of  the  most  sublime 
geniuses  whom  the  world  has  ever  seen,  constructed  in  1642, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  a  machine  for  performing  the  rou 
tine  oper.ations  of  arithmetic.     It  consisted  of  a  group  of 
wheels  and  cylinders.    On  the  convex  surfaces  of  the  Litter 
were  inscribed  the  numbers  with  which  the  operations  were 
to  be  performed,  consisting  of  the  ten  figures  of  the  decimal 
system,  and  the  numbers  adapted  for  the  addition  and  sub- 
traction of  livres,  sous,  and  dcniers.     These  cylinders  were 
connected  by  wheels  in  such  manner  that  a  single  revolu- 
tion of  one  wheel  produced,  according  to  the  character  of 
tlie  desired  operation,  ten.  twelve,  or  twenty  revolutions  of 
the  other  wheels.     The  first  cylinder  was  turned  by  hand, 
and  the  others  were  moved  in  conformity  to  the  desired 
arithmetical  rule.     In  IBT.'!,  Leibnitz  described  a  machine 
for  a  similar  purpose,  said  to  have  been  superior  to  Pas- 
cal's in  practic.ll  operation,  but  too  complicated  and  ex- 
pensive to   be   brought  into  use.     In   1S22.   Mr.   Charles 
Babbage  read  two  papers   before   the    Royal    Astronom- 
ical   Society  descriptive  of  a  machine   he   had   invented 
for    solving    mathematical    problems    of   some    complex- 
ity, and    at   the  same  time    printing   its  own  results   by 
means  of  types.     This  would  evidently  have  been  of  in- 
caloulable  service  in  the  tedious  toil  of  computing  astron- 
omical tables,  .and  the  society  therefore  memorialized  the 
government  for  pecuniary  aid  in  constructing  a  machine. 
The  subject  was  referred  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  com- 
mittee, of  which  Herschel,  Davy,  Young,  .and  AVollaston 
were  members,  reported  in  favor  of  the  invention.     The 
government  thereupon  made  a  liberal  grant,  but  the  plan 
of  the  machine  was  extremely  complicated,  and  was  more 
than   once  modified,  so  that  artisans  had  to  be  specially 
educatcil  to   understand   it.     Large   sums   wore   advanced 
from  time  to  time  for  many  years,  but  the  machine  was 
never  completed,  and  in  184.'!.  after  twenty  years'  labor  and 
a  fruitless  expenditure  of  .$8.5,000,  the  government  refused 
to   countenance   any  farther   outlay,  and    the    unfinished 
"difl'erence  engine,"  as  it  was  called,  was  placed  in  the 
museum  of  King's  College.  London.     Had  the  plan  of  the 
inventor  been  successfully  earrieil  out.  this  machine  would 
perform  all  the  operations  of  simple  arithmetic  on  any 
numbers  whatever:  combine   quantities  algebraically  or 
arithmetically  in  an  unlimited  variety  of  relations;  use 
algebraic  signs  according  to  their  proper  laws.  an<l  develop 
the  consequences  of  those  laws;  arbitrarily  substitute  any 
formula  for  any  other:  effect  processes  of  differentiation 
anil  integration  on  functions  in  which  the  operations  take 
place  by  successive  steps ;  execute  the   operations  of  the 
c(unbinatory  analysis,  and  compute  the  numbers  of  Ber- 
nouilli.     The  cardinal  principle  of  Babbage's  machine  is 
the  fact  that  if  we  begin  with  a  table   of  logarithms  or 
sines,  then  make  a  secoml  table  consisting  of  the  ilifferences 
between  the  successive  numbers  of  the  first,  then  a  third 
from  the  diH'erenccs  of  the  second,  etc..  we  ultimately  reach 
a  table  in  which  all  the  numbers  are  the  same.      Reversing 
the  process,  and  the  first  number  of  each  table  being  given" 
the  first  table  could  he  recovered  by  a  series  of  adilitions 
starting  from  the  table  of  equal  numbers.     Moreover,  the 
machine  stamps  each  figure  as  fast  as  calculated  .upon  a 
stereotype  plate,  so  that  no  errors  of  the  press  couM  bo 
made  in  the  |iublication  of  tables  thus  calculated.     A  ma- 
chine for  eflecting  the  same  object  upon  a  different  principle 
was  cominenceil  by  two  Swedish  brothers,  Oeorge  and  Eil 


ward  Scheutz,  in  IS.U,  and  suc-cessfully  completcrl  in  IS.'i:t. 
It  was  exhibited  in  London  in  IS.il.anilin  Paris  in  IS.").'"),  and 
purchased  by  the  Dudley  Observatory  at  Albany  in  I8.")li. 
It  calculates  to  fifteen  places  of  decimals,  impressing  upon 
Ioa<l  the  result  to  eight  places,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 
figures  per  minute.  By  taking  out  certain  wheels  and 
putting  in  others  it  will  calculate  and  record  in  i)onnds. 
shillings,  and  pence;  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds:  in 
tons,  liundredwcights,  and  pounds,  and  in  many  other 
modes  of  notation.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  perfect  in- 
strument of  its  kind  ever  completed,  and  has  been  success- 
fully employed  at  Albany  in  delicate  astronomical  calcula- 
tions. I'OllTEK  C.  Bl.ISS. 

Mcclian'ical  Powers,  certain  elementary  forms  of 
mechanism  in  whiidi  the  simplest  possible  material  con- 
nection between  two  points  or  surfaces  is  auch  that  the 


action  of  a  force  applied  at  one  point  in  a  given  direc- 
tion is  caused  to  overcome  a  resistance  at  another  i)oint 
in  any  required  direction.  In  its  general  acceptation 
tiie  term  "mechanical  power''  im|)lies  also  the  condi- 
tion that  an  "advantage"  is  gained  by  the  use  of  one 
of  these  elementary  machines;  or,  in  other  words,  that  a 
small  force  acting  through  a  given  space  may  be  m.ade  to 
overcome  a  greater  force  acting  as  a  resistance  through  a 
less  space.  When  increase  of  motion  is  the  ])rineipal  ob- 
ject, a  force  acting  through  a  given  space  may  overcome 
a  less  resistance  acting  through  a  greater  space.  Where  a 
simple  tr.ansfer  of  the  direction  or  point  of  application  of 
a  force  takes  place,  without  any  possible  "advantage"  in 
either  of  these  respects,  the  material  connection  between 
the  points  of  application  of  the  power  and  resistance  does 
not  necessarily  involve  the  employment  of  one  of  the  ele- 
mentary machines  or  mechanical  powers. 

In  discussing  the  motions  which  are  transmitted  by 
means  of  elementary  machines  it  is  unnecessary  to  take 
into  account  the  nature  of  the  forces  which  act  upon  them. 
These  may  be  any  of  the  ordinary  forms  in  which  forth 
exhibits  itself  or  is  employed  by  men  and  animals,  such 
as  gravity,  inertia,  friction,  etc.;  one  general  principle 
being  sufficient  for  all — viz.  that  in  any  elementary  ma- 
chine the  product  of  the  force  or  efl'ort  into  the  distance 
passed  over  by  its  point  of  application  must  be  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  resistance  multiplied  by  the  distance 
passed  over  by  its  point  of  application.  If  the  force  or 
effort  be  a  liquid  pressure  acting  on  a  surfiice,  the  resist- 
ance being  a  corresponding  liquid  pressure  acting  on  a 
different  surface,  then  the  volumes  through  which  the  two 
surfaces  move  under  the  influences  of  the  action  and  re- 
action must  be  equal.  This  latter  enumeration  of  the 
general  principle  is  applicable  especially  to  hydrostatic 
machines. 

Under  these  general  definitions  and  conditions  all  the 
elementary  machines  which  are  met  with  in  mechanical 
constructions,  or  which  are  emj)loyed  by  man  and  animals 
in  locomotion,  may  be  arranged  under  four  heads,  each 
depending,  for  the  calculation  of  the  work  performed  by 
the  moving  force  and  the  resistance,  upon  certain  ele- 
mentary theorems  of  mechanics.  The  cl.assifications  are 
the  /ercr  ;  the  inclined  plane  ;  ihejniiiled  linl-n  (called  also 
the  funicular  machine,  and  also  the  "toggle-joint");  and 
the  hijtIruKtiitirprcsf.  All  machines  of  artificial  construc- 
tion and  all  movements  of  animals  in  locomotion  depend 
on  the  action  of  these  sim])le  machines  or  mechanical 
powers,  either  in  their  elementary  forms  or  in  various 
combinations. 

The  lever  is  based  on  the  theorem  of  momriits  of  foree/t, 
and  involves  a  rotation  of  a  material,  rigid  bar  or  form 
about  a  ])oint  called  the  fulcrum.  The  moment  of  a 
force  is  the  product  of  the  force  measured  in  units  of 
force  (pounds),  multiplied  by  the  perpendicular  distance 
from  its  line  of  action  to  the  centre  of  rotation,  the  ful- 
crum. Whatever  be  the  directions  of  the  effort  or  power, 
and  the  resistance,  applied  to  two  points  of  a  lever,  the 
jiroducfs  obtained  by  multiplying  each  by  the  perpendicu- 
lar distance  from  its  line  of  action  to  the  fulcrum  must  be 
equal.  The  pressure  upon  the  point  of  rotation  in  the 
fulcrum  acts  as  a  third  force,  which  at  any  instant  main- 
tains the  other  two  in  equilibrio.  To  find  this  pressure 
in  any  given  direction,  it  is  only  necessary  to  find  tho 
components  of  the  other  two  forces,  which  act  in  direc- 
tions parallel  to  the  given  direction,  and  the  equilibrium 
is  established  by  the  general  theorem  of  pjir.illel  forces — - 
viz.  the  resultant  of  two  parallel  forces  is  jihvays  equal  to 
their  sum  if  they  act  in  the  same  diret-fion,  and  to  their 
difference  if  they  act  in  contrary  directions.  This  result- 
ant in  the  case  of  the  lever  is  the  pressure  upon  the  ful- 
crum, acting  in  the  direction  of  the  greater  force  if  tho 
parallel  components  of  the  forces  jict  in  oj>|iosite  dii-ec- 
tions.  and  in  the  common  direction  of  the  forces  if  they 
act  in  tho  same  direction.  All  j)roblerus  of  levers,  whether 
they  bo  straight  or  bent,  and  whether  the  forces  applied 
to  tliein  are  jiarallcl  or  ol)li(|ue,  may  be  solved  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  preceding  rules. 

'i'he  whcel-jLnd-axle  and  the  movable  pulley  are  ele- 
mentary machines,  depending  for  their  action  on  tho 
princij)le  of  tho /cccr.  although  sometimes  (dasscd  as  sepa- 
rate mechanical  powers.  The  fixed  pulley  merely  tdianges 
the  ilirection  ami  point  of  applicaliim  of  the  force  applied 
to  the  cord  passing  over  it.  but  no  other  advantage  results 
from  it.  In  the  case  of  the  movable  i>ulley  the  fulcrum  is 
movable,  and  acts  as  an  instantaneous  axis,  the  resistance 
acting  between  the  power  and  the  fulcrum. 

The  inrlinrd  plitnc  and  the  /o/)itr(/  linl:tt  depend  for  their 
action  on  the  theorem  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces. 
Representing  the  relations  between  the  height,  length,  and 
base  of  an  imdincrd  jilane  by  the  altitude,  hypotlienuse, 
and  base  of  ti  right-angled  triangle,  the  relation  between 
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tlio  forces  whit^h  oftii80  a  dlidinfc  "f  a  body  on  iin  inclined 
plane  \H  iiH  folIuwM:  If  tin-  (ilTnrt  or  iM»w«'r  htMipplitd  piir- 
allel  to  dm  It-iijitli  of  tin-  pliiiM'.  itnd  the  rL*i«iKtiiii(f.' |MirtiIlul 

to  the  ln'iiflit.  iht^  i-fluit  «ill  hi-  to  thd  nr^iKtiuiri'  uf<  tlu\ 
lifiulit  uT  tin-  I. lime  to  tin-  li'iiK'tli.  Wht-n  ii  iniin  rr»IU  n 
hiirn^l  ii|)  un  iiirlint'il  ipliiiii'  into  Inn  Wilson.  li<:  ohluinn 
not  only  tht^  ii<lviinta}{r  nf  thr.  iiirliniMl  piano,  but  ulf^o  tbo 
lulviintnjfr  of  rolling;  ovrr  ulidin;;  friction.  The  total  uhv- 
fiil  work  pi'ifornirtl,  li'iivinj;  IVirllon  out  of  roTiKi<|rniti<in, 
in  the  work  of  ch'viitinn  thr  wri^'ht  ot  the  Imrrt-I  from  the 
Kroiinil  to  the  wajjon  ;  iind  thif*  t<itiil  work  can  in  no  way 
Ih»  uvoiileil.  It  in,  hnwi'ver.  ueeornpliKbeil  by  a  Hrniill  niiiH- 
crihir  eflort  exerted  tlirout;b  a  j^reater  Hpiiee  thiin  the  hei^rht 
of  the  Wilson,  the  diniiiiiition  of  thu  effort  ncuuHHury  du- 
pendin;;  on  the  length  of  the  plan(\ 

The  \ved>;e  in  an  I'xaniple  of  un  inelinol  plane.  When 
a  pre.>*f*iire  irt  t'xortcd  aj^ainnt  the  eini  (if  a  wecljfo  to  force 
it  t'orward.  tlio  resiHtuin^e  iit;ain«t  the  faeo  of  the  wed^o 
will  ht>  to  the  pret'Hure  applied  to  the  end  a^<  the  di.^taneo 
through  whi<*li  the  wedirc  nioveH  in  tri  the  diHtunec.  pcrpen- 
dieiihir  to  thu  faeu,  titrough  whiuh  thu  material  yiuld^  tu 
the  net  ion. 

The  ferow  \a  an  inelined  piano  in  the  form  of  a  helix 
wound  around  a  cylindor,  and  ita  action  is  dctorniiDod  by 
tho  Kanie  lawH. 

The  jointed  links,  in  whleh  tho  relation  between  tho 
powi-r  luui  resistan<*e  is  found  hy  the  ajiplieiitinn  of  tho 
parulh'h»;^rnMi  of  forces,  in  not  ho  often  found  in  artitirial 
oonHtruetionH  as  sonio  of  tlio  other  elementary  niaehinen, 
but  it  poHHOHHOH  especial  intoroft  in  being  found  applied 
in  the  nieehanisni  of  all  walking;  or  leapinj;  animals.  A 
few  artilieial  eonstfuctions,  aiuoiii;  which  maybe  named 
llieks's  press,  are  baserl  on  this  mcehiinieal  jtower,  tlie  ele- 
ments <»f  whieh  are  two  ri;;id  burs  or  //;i/.'«  jtdnted  together, 
the  elVort  hein^  appliecl  at  tlie  joint  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
enhirj;e  the  luiffh'  between  the  Imrs.  If  one  bar  rest  against 
an  imrnoviil)le  point  nf  resistnnee,  and  the  other  be  guided 
in  a  given  direction,  when  tlie  two  burs  approach  a  straight 
line  tho  action  of  the  force  at  tho  joint  is  to  overetime  a 
much  greater  resistance  at  the  eml  of  tho  guided  bar.  A 
sueeession  of  jointed  links,  as  in  tho  hinder  logs  of  leaping 
animals,  not  only  multiplies  motion,  but  enables  tlie  ani- 
mal to  exert  tho  greatest  etVurt  in  the  direction  uf  the 
terminal  motion. 

The  fii/t/roHtntir  prma  is  an  elementary  maebine  which 
depends  for  its  action  on  ihe  [irincipic  nf  distriltution  of 
pressures  tbr<nigh  the  mcdiuni  of  a  liipiid.  If  a  closeil  ves- 
sel tilled  with  a  liijuid  Ik-  tapped  at  any  point,  and  a  small 
piston  bo  inserted  in  such  a  nnxnnerthatan  external  j^rcs- 
Buro  may  be  applied  to  tlio  piston,  no  liquid  being  allowed  to 
escape, — when  such  n  pressure  is  applied,  every  jiart  of  the 
internal  surface  of  the  \  essel,  equal  in  urea  to  the  ]tiston, 
will  feci  tho  additional  (iressure  independently  iif  all  the 
other  parts.  If  one  end  of  the  vessel  be  closed  by  a  tight 
piston  movable  outwartl,  the  total  additional  pressure  upon 
the  surface  of  this  larger  piston  will  be  equivalent  to  tho 
sum  of  all  tho  additional  pressures  upon  its  parts,  each  of 
those  small  parts  being  equal  to  the  area  of  the  smaller 
piston.  The  force  required  to  resist  the  total  ailditional 
pressure  on  the  large  piston  will  then  be  as  many  times 
greater  than  tho  force  applied  to  the  small  piston  as  the 
surface  of  tlio  larger  is  greater  than  the  surface  of  the 
smaller  pist<in.  If  motion  take  place,  the  extent  of  motion 
of  tho  two  (pistons  must  follow  the  inverse  of  this  rule. 
The  distance  ])assed  over  by  the  two  jiistons  will  bo  in- 
versely pri>portional  to  their  areas. 

(h'dinury  nniohines,  whether  tliey  be  primp  tunvrrs — /.  e. 
whetlier  they  receive  lUrei-tly  and  utilize  the  action  of 
muscular  force,  the  force  of  gravity  acting  through  falling 
water,  tlie  wind,  or  the  moving  force  of  heat — or  whether 
they  be  secondary  machines  driven  by  j>rimo  movers,  are 
elementary  machines,  or  combinations  of  the  elementary 
machines  whit'h  have  been  named.  Tliey  consist  gener- 
ally nf  a  framework  for  sust.iining  and  supporting  the 
moving  pieces,  antl  certain  connections  between  the  mov- 
ing pieces  by  which  motion  is  communicated  from  one 
moving  piece  to  another,  or  from  tho  driving  point  to  the 
working  point.  The  ]irinciples  according  to  which  such 
motions  are  conimunicuted  are  bused  on  tho  laws  of 
motion  (see  MotionI,  and  have  been  fully  developed  for  all 
ordinary  machines  in  modern  works  on  the  principles 
of  mechanism.  Prof.  Robert  Willis,  M.  A..  F.  R.  v^.,  of  the 
Vnivcrsity  of  Cambridge,  is  entitlctl  to  the  creilit  of  having 
been  thetirst  to  dcxehqi  this  interesting  and  useful  branch 
of  i)ractical  mechanics  into  a  special  science. 

W.  P.  TnowBRincE. 

Mechan'ic  Falls,  post-v.  of  Androscoggin  co..  Me., 
3:i  miles  N.  of  P.irtland.  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacilic  R.  R.. 
has  1  academy,  I  churches,  ti  paper-mills.  1  ri  tie -factory.  1 
shoe-factory.  1  cheese-factory,  I  weekly  newspaper,  excel- 
lent water-power,  n  corn-canning  estublishmeDt,  a  good 
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hotel,  mnnnfaetorivR  of  hftrnn'n,  otKAnfl,  and  furDituru,  and 
u  number  of  f<toreK.     Pop.  about  I7Uf). 

WAi.TKit  ('i.AitKK,  Kn.  *'  AsutumttHitns  Uy.iiM.it.'* 

Meclinil'irH  [Hr.fi-rixai'iMa.].  Th<-  term  "  niechunier)  "wax 
originally  employed  to  deHignule  the  principb-p  of  actinn  of 
machineH;  the  Keienr-i<  wlijrli  cmbraeeH  the  b.w  of  motion 
and  force,  commonly  culled  Ihe  ^rirtu-r  of  mtrhauirn,  hav- 
ing derived  its  origin  principally  from  pra^^tii'ul  operalionn 
rather  than  fmrn  lln'oretieul  abf>traclionK.  Tbo  proficiency 
of  Ihe  ancients  in  practical  mechunicH  Ix  nufiieicntly  e;  in''ed 
by  the  deHcriplions  of  niufdiineH  whi(di  have  been  prefer\ed 
in  llu'ir  writings.  In  the  eon^-t ruction  of  lemptei*.  pyrami'N, 
bridgoM,  af|ueducts,  and  other  great  works,  the  elementary 
Miaeiiines  must  have  performed  an  important  ftart  ;  and 
inileed  Home  iileas  of  modern  phynieH  neem  to  have  entered 
into  the  conceptions  uX  the  old  lireck  philoKopherit ;  Hueh 
}is  that  of  the  elements  or  atoms,  iIh'  U'ther.  und  thu  idea 
that  all  things  are  in  incessant  motion.  Archimedes  f2H7- 
212  II.  ('.)  nniy  even  be  said  It^  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
theoretical  mechanics  in  his  investigutionK  in  regard  to  tho 
lever,  centres  of  gravity,  etc.  Tlie  tlieory  of  Aristotle, 
that  a  bndy  eonlains  in  itself  the  principles  of  rer<t  und 
niotiim.  unintluenced  by  external  causes,  continued,  how- 
ever, to  he  received  until  the  lime  of  ttulileo  (1661-1012). 
Oalilco  disputed  tlie  ideas  of  Aristotle,  and  by  experimenta 
on  falling  bodiv-s  showed  the  existence  of  a  force  indejienfl- 
ent  of  the  falling  body  whi<-h  proiluced  a  velocity  of  ino- 
ticm  dc|iendcnt  on  the  time  of  descent,  and  not 'in  the  masn 
of  tho  body.  After  this  the  science  macle  slow  but  gradual 
progress,  and  was  extended  in  its  signification  beyond  the 
principles  of  mere  mechanical  contrivances  to  embrace  tho 
laws  of  fctrce  and  motion  as  exhibited  in  universal  phe- 
nomena. With  this  signification  the  science  became  en- 
larged an<I  subdivided,  some  writers  on  inetdianics  dividing 
tlio  subjet^t  into  two  parts — Htntira,  embracing  the  prinei- 
jdes  or  the<»rcms  which  apply  to  bodies  at  rest  under  the 
action  of  natural  forces;  and  f/i/H«mi'<n,  embracing  the 
principles  of  equilibrium  and  action  of  bodies  in  a  stuto 
of  motion.  Other  writers  subdivitlo  Ihe  subject  into  two — 
the  inerhfiinrit  ti/  no/ ill*  and  t\\c  mrrfunnrg  of  jhtidn;  and 
others,  again,  into  him  nmtim  or  the  laws  of  motion,  geo- 
metrically considered,  without  reference  to  the  causes  of 
motion,  and  tli/mtuiint,  the  laws  of  motion  an<I  force. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  laws  und  principles  of  tho  sci- 
ence of  dynamics  under  this  broad  acceptation  has  been 
given  uncler  the  hea<l  Dynamics,  and  it  only  remains  to 
follow  a  little  further  the  enunciations  of  these  general 
principles,  and  to  give  a  brief  history  of  their  discovery 
or  development.  The  principles  of  kinematics,  or  the  ab- 
stract theory  of  motion,  will  he  found  under  the  head  Mo- 
Tn)N.  Renedctti  ( loiiO-'.M))  was  the  first  to  discover  the 
true  cfiimi'  of  acceleration  in  falling  bodies  in  properly 
considering  tho  principle  of  inertia,  it  having  been  pre- 
viously sup])oscd  that  every  movement  was  due  to  an  inde- 
pendent and  ailditional  exercise  of  force. 

Of  the  principles  \vhich  fctrm  tho  foundation  of  the  gci- 
ence  of  mechanics  or  dynamics — viz.  the  principle  of  in- 
ertia, the  etpiality  of  action  anrl  reaction,  the  non-depend- 
enc-c  of  the  effect  of  a  force  on  the  ])revious  motion  ac- 
quired by  a  body,  and  the  independence  of  the  effects  of 
forces  which  act  simultaneously  upon  the  same  body — the 
first  was  recognized  by  Descartes  ( I  j'JG-ltiaO),  who.  ob- 
serving the  acceleration  of  bodies  moving  in  straight  lines, 
called  tile  force  of  continuance  the  indwelling  force  of  the 
matter,  a  jjroperty  called  by  Xewton  ( 1(>42-172*>)  inrrinrnt, 
while  tho  resistance  to  change  due  to  the  body  alone  he 
called  inertia. 

According  to  Lagrange.  Onido  T'baldi  flSrVlfiOT)  was 
the  first  to  make  an  exjtosition  of  the  principle  of  rirtunl 
vefocitira.  The  virtual  velocity  of  a  point  due  to  ft  force 
is  the  motion  of  the  point  in  a  right  line  to  a  position  in- 
finitely near,  projected  upon  the  line  of  the  force  :  and  the 
rirtiia'/  mnnnut  is  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
virtual  velocity  by  the  intensity  of  t)ie  force.  This  prin- 
ciple has  been  useTul  in  investigating  the  analytical  condi- 
tions of  equilibrium  of  a  system  of  forces. 

Oalileo  announced  the  principle  that  two  forces  are  in 
equilibrio  if  their  moments  are  equal  and  opposed,  the 
moments  being  proportional  to  the  ]>roducts  rtf  the  forces 
by  their  virtual  velocities.  The  citnccption  of  the  paral- 
lelogram of  forces  is  duo  to  tJalilco.  and  its  subsequent 
apjdications  to  motions  and  velocities  to  Descartes,  Wal- 
lis.  Rnberval.  and  others. 

A  theorem  which  has  been  most  useful  in  analytical  in- 
vestigations, called  the  "  Theorem  of  D'Alcmbert."  is  found 
in  most  textbooks.  It  was  first  announced  by  D'AIembert 
{I717-?*;i).  and  is  especially  useful  in  the  investigations 
connoetoil  with  dynamical  engineering.  It  is  as  follows  : 
"  If  at  any  instant  the  forces  of  inertia  of  the  different 
parts  of  a  material  system  arc  joined  to  the  other  forces 
which  aot  upon  the  system,  a  system  of  forces  is  obtained 
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■which  will  produce,  at  that  instant,  a  condition  of  equi- 
liljrium  in  the  material  system." 

The  term  "  living  force  "  is  due  to  Leibnitz  (1S46-1716), 
who  made  a  distinction  between  living  and  dead  force  ;  liv- 
inf'  force  being  such  as  causes  motion,  and  dead  force  such 
as  opposed  by  an  immovable  obstacle  causes  no  motion. 

A  contention  arose  between  the  followers  of  Descartes 
and  Leibnitz  in  regard  to  the  measure  of  force,  the  former 
contending  for  the  principle  that  the  force  is  jiroportional 
to  the  velocity,  while  the  latter  made  the  mass  multiplied 
by  the  velocity  the  measure  of  force.  The  apparently  con- 
flicting views  were  reconciled  by  D'Alembert.  Definitions 
were  so  arranged  that  by  •'  quantity  of  motion  "  was  to  be 
understood  the  product  of  the  mass  into  the  velocity,  and 
bv  '•  living  force."  the  mass  multiplied  by  the  square  of 
the  velocity.  The  term  luormnliim  is  at  present  usually 
employed,  instead  of  r/iianlity  of  million.  Newton  (11)^2- 
1726)  conceived  the  idea  that  the  proper  measure  of  the 
motive  force  is  the  mass  multij)lied  by  the  acceleration, 
and  Helmholtz  as  late  as  1847  announced  a  new  principle, 
that  all  motive  forces  are  central  forces.  All  forces  of  at- 
traction or  repulsion  between  two  masses  affect  only  the 
relative  positions  of  tho.se  masses.  Helmholtz  introduced 
the  idea  of  other  forces  of  a  system  acting  towards  a  fixed 
point,  these  being  the  real  motive  forces,  which,  combined 
with  the  other  forces,  determine  the  paths  and  velocities 
of  the  points. 

The  property  called  inertness — viz.  that  if  there  be  no 
continuous  action  of  forces  upon  a  m,ass  or  material  point, 
it  either  remains  at  rest  or  moves  uniformly  in  a  straight 
line — was  announced  by  Descartes,  Huyghens,  and  New- 
ton. D'Alembert  observed  that  if  the  acting  forces  upon 
a  mass  or  material  point  are  constant,  and  tend  always  in 
the  same  direction,  the  mass  will  move  as  if  free.  (For  a 
discussion  of  the  principle  of  areas  see  Invariable  Plane.) 
This  principle  was  discovered  separately  by  Euler  (1707- 
83),  D.  Bernoulli  (1736-181.3),  and  D'Arcy. 

The  following  are  general  theorems  relating  to  any  sys- 
tem whatever : 

1.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  any  system  acted  upon  by 
exterior  force  moves  in  the  same  path  as  if  the  whole  mass 
of  the  system  were  concentrated  at  that  point,  and  as 
though  the  exterior  forces  were  transported  parallel  to 
themselves  to  that  point.  This  theorem  shows  that  the 
motion  of  a  material  system  may  be  traced  by  referring  it 
to  the  motion  of  its  centre  of  gravity  regarded  as  a  material 
]ioint.  .\s  a  familiar  application  of  this  general  theorem, 
suppose  a  shell  to  be  fired  from  a  cannon.  Its  path  will 
at  first  be  appro.ximatcly  a  parabola.  If  it  explodes  in  its 
course,  the  resistance  of  the  air  being  left  oul  of  consider- 
ation, the  paths  of  the  separate  pieces  will  diverge,  but 
the  path  of  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  all  the  pieces 
will  remain  unaltered.  The  explosion  of  the  powder,  be- 
ing only  an  exertion  of  internal  forces,  cannot  alter  this 
path  :  it  is  only  when  one  of  the  pieces  strikes  an  obstacle 
that  the  path  "of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  is 
changed,  a  new  external  force  being  thus  introduced.  Ap- 
plied to  the  planetary  system,  this  theorem  shows  that  if 
the  influence  of  the  fixed  stars  be  disregarded,  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  system  must  be  either  at  rest  or  moving 
in  some  path  due  to  forces  external  to  the  system. 

2.  The  theorem  of  moments  of  quantity  of  motion  or 
moments  of  momentum  may  be  enunciated  as  follows: 
"  The  increase  in  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  momentum 
of  a  system  in  reference  to  any  axis  during  a  given  time  is 
cqualto  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  all  the  im])ulses  of  the 
exterior  forces  with  reference  to  the  same  axis  in  the  same 
time." 

.■J.  The  theorems  of  living  force  and  of  inertia  have  been 
noticed  under  the  head  Dynamics.  It  results  from  this 
theorem,  ami  from  the  constitution  of  bodies,  that  the  gen- 
eral analytical  expression  for  the  living  force  of  a  system 
of  material  points  or  masses  contains  three  terms — one 
giving  the  living  force  of  the  system,  8upi)0sing  the  whole 
mass  concentrated  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  partaking 
of  the  motion  of  that  point;  another  giving  tlic  living 
force  due  to  rotation  about  a  line  passing  through  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  ;  and  a  third,  tho  living  force  due  to  the  sepa- 
rate motions  of  tho  masses  under  the  action  of  tho  central 
or  internal  forces  of  the  system. 

These  general  theorems  are  sufficient  to  solve  in  a  simple 
manner  some  of  tho  practical  questions  which  present 
themselves  to  ordinary  observation.  An  invariable  solid, 
for  instance,  abandoned  to  itself  after  having  received  an 
im)>ulsc.  will  generally  have  two  motions,  one  of  transla- 
tion of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  another  of  rotation  about 
a  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity — movements 
the  laws  of  which  have  been  distinctly  and  beautifully  ilc- 
inonstrated  by  I'oinsot.  A  circus  performer  in  accomplish- 
ing the  difliciilt  feat  of  throwing  two  somersaults  in  tlie  air 
is  incapable  of  controlling  the  rotation  of  his  body  by  any 


muscular  effort  while  in  the  air:  the  number  of  turns  de- 
pending only  on  the  original  imjiulse  and  the  elevation  and 
length  of  path  described  by  the  centre  of  gravity  before 
Da  reaches  the  ground. 

The  princi)ile  of  the  indestructibility  of  force  or  the  con- 
servation of  force  is  of  recent  development,  although  dis- 
cussions of  the  subject  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
older  writers.  Some  modern  authorities  give  Newton  the 
credit  of  anticipating  the  more  recent  discoverers.  The 
investigations  of  Carnot.  Clapeyron,  Mayer.  Colding,  .loule, 
Clausius,  Helmholtz.  Rankine,  and  Thompson  have  served 
to  definitely  establish  the  principle. 

The  more  recent  establishment  of  the  principle  that  tho 
laws  of  dynamics  embracing  motion  and  force  hold  true  as 
well  for  tlic  minute  invisible  motions  ofthe  particles  of  bodies 
as  for  the  great  masses  of  the  solar  system,  has  had  a  most 
imjiortant  effect  on  the  development  of  thephysical  sciences. 
The  living  force  or  energy  of  a  body  is  no  longer  confined  to 
its  sensible  movements  as  a  whole,  but  embraces  the  living 
force  due  to  molecular  motions  which  give  rise  to  the  i>he- 
nomena  of  heat ;  and  the  sciences  of  heat,  electricity,  mag- 
netism, chemistry,  and  even  astronomy,  have  derived  new 
interest  and  experienced  a  great  expansion  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  above  princi]ile.  W.  P.  Tbowbkidge. 

Mechanics,  Animal.    In  animal  mechanics  the  mus- 
cular force  is  utilized  through  either  one  of  the  elementary 
machines  or  mechanical  powers  (see  Mechanical  Poweus), 
or  through  a  simple  combination  of  two  or  more  of  them. 
The  employment  of  these  elementary  machines  supposes 
a  resistance  or  point  of  support  which  by  its  reaction  en- 
ables the  machine  to  act.     In  walking  or  leaping  on  the 
ground  the  "jointed  links"  or  "knee-joint"  is  the  simple 
machine  employed  when  the  body  is  raised  from  the  ground, 
and  the  lever  when  a  limb  only  is  raised  or  moved,  the  earth 
furnishing  the  resistance  in  the  first  case,  and  the  body  in  the 
second.    The  greatest  effort  of  an  ani- 
mal is  required  in  leaping  or  in  haul- 
ing a  load.     The  application  of  the 
principleof  the  lever  involves  the  con- 
sequence that  the  bones  of  the  limbs 
in  these  efforts   sustain    great   cross- 
strains,    which    from    their    structure 
they  are  not  calculated  to  bear.     The 
bones  of  the  hind  leg  of  the  horse,  for 
instance,  are  arranged  as  in  the  en- 
graving, and  whether  in  leaping  or  in 
hauling  a  load  (or  rather  pushing  a 
load,  because  the  principal  effort  is  a 
pushing  operation,  the  load  being  at- 
tached to  the  shoulder),  the  action  of 
the  muscles  of  the  hinder  parts  is  to 
straighten  out  the  links  which   form 
the  hind  legs.     The  ground   gives  a 
point  of  support,  but  not  a  fulcrum  in 
the  sense  of  the  lever  ;  and  instead  of 
the  greatest  effort  being  a  cross-break- 
ing effort,  it  is  transmitted  through 
the  axes  of  the  bones,  in  which  direc- 
tion, as  short  columns,  they  are  capa- 
ble of  withstanding  very  great  pres- 
sure.    AVhcn  the  limbs  arc  raised  from 
the  ground  the  body  acts  as  the  point  of  resistance,  and  tho 
bones  act  generally  as  levers :  but  when  the  ground  forms  the 
point  of  resistance,  the  principle  of  the  lever  docs  not  fur- 
nish the  means  of  calculating  the  effort  necessary  to  elevate 
the  weight  of  the  body.     The  jointed  construction  shown  in 
the  sketch  corresponds  to  the  device  known  as  "  lazy  tongs  " 
in  mechanics,  and  acts  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  mus- 
cular force  is  applied  at  each  joint.     \Vhcn  this  system  of 
jointed  links  is  extended  to  nearly  a  straight  line,  a  very 
slight  muscular  effort  at  each  joint  transmits  a  powerful  force 
through  the  axis  of  the  extcudcil  system  in  the  direction 
of  motion.     .Swimming  animals  usually  make  use  of  the 
"  inclined  plane."  combined  with  the  lever  or  the  jointed 
links,  although  some  animals,  like  the  cuttle-fish,  make  use 
of  an  apparatus  wliii-h  involves  the  princiidc  of  the  hy- 
drostatic jiress :  a  qviantity  oi  water  being  drawn  into  the 
body  by  a  large  opening,  and  then  ejected  by  a  smaller 
opening  with  a  greater  velocity. 

The  operation  of  flying  is  nearly  identical,  on  mechani- 
cal principles,  with  that  of  swimluing.  the  only  differences 
being  those  whiidi  arisi'  from  the  lesser  density  of  Ibc  me- 
dium in  which  the  motion  takes  place.  In  many  motions 
of  animals  the  inirlia  of  the  body  or  of  parts  of  the  body 
acts  as  an  instantaneous  resistance  by  which  the  motion  is 

at mj)lisbcd. 

The  kinematics  of  animal  movements,  or  tho  mere  motions 
of  the  bodies  and  extremities  of  animals,  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  extended  experiments,  and  have  been  quite 
fully  treated  by  various  authors.  The  dynamics  of  animal 
movements,  or  the  laws  of  the  forces  o.\ortod,  have  roocivod 
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loHH  attention.  Tlie  Iiittcr  ftmly  if  pi-rlmpH  the  moro  irn- 
pnrtiint.  iih  tlic  Htnic-tiirc  c.f  nriirly  all  iniiriiiilH  is  Inifi'*!.  to 
Homo  extent,  on  (lnOr  iiim«Ii'  of  j>rogn'sf<ion,  iiml  th«  condi- 
tions ihhUt  wliicli  iUvy  iirc  ifl)Ii(ff'l  to  niovo  I'roin  pliuM-  to 
pliu'c,  or  tlio  niodi!  In  which  tl»^y  procure  fooil,  i]cf'un<l 
thcitiselvcM,  or  ('><i-iLp(!  from  I'nrmii'H. 

Tim  (fcncriil  Iiiw  timt  in  (iiiiniiil  locomotion  tho  mimo 
cU'tncntitry  rniichinc*  iirc  cniploycil,  an'l  the  yninc  inrchnni- 
v.nl  ptinciplc-*  Hpplicil.  im  in  iirtifir-lul  conHtnictiMim  inmlo 
liy  nuui,  tiirniMlicH  tho  biiKlH  of  tho  stmly  of  iininiiil  niovc- 
nli'iitH.  W.  I*.  TKOWimitKJK. 

MiH'linii'icNbiirKf  po^-t-v.  and  tp.  of  Sanpunon  co., 
III.,  nu  tln"  ToIimIo  \VIlIMl^h  iMid  \Vc>'tcin  K.  U..  i:i  inilc«  K. 
nf  Spvin^licld.  The  principal  vilhij;e  U  .'I  niiluH  S.  of  tho 
railroad  ^dilion.      IN)p.  of  \ .  'MU\  ;  of  tp.  1 1  CI. 

IVl4'<-)iiini4-NhlirKt   pont-v.   nf    Henry  co.,  Irid.. 
Creek  tp.     I'op.  i;::;. 

McrliaiiirNhiirtft  Jinft-v.  of  rhinnpai^n  co 
^litc^  N.  \V.  of  Spriniclield.  on  tim  (Mcveland  t'oluinhuH 
t'incinniiti  iind  Indiana  K.  It.,  conlainn  .'{  cliurehe!',  2 
hanks,  1  newnpaper,  he\'eral  tnri;)^  niilln  and  .■<hop'<,  2  ho- 
tels, tho  diMlrict  fair-;ironntlr<,  and  ii  niiniher  of  HtorcH. 
I'linripal  buMino?o<.  fanning.  (hilryniK.  and  ntock-raiHing, 
Pop.  0411.      O.  C.  WiiKKi.Ku.  Ki).  "  Ckntkai.  Ohio  Nkws." 

Mrrhnilicsburff,  pnsth.  of  ('innherland  co..  Pa,,  8 
miles  \V.  iif  lliirrishuijf.  on  the  funihcrland  Valley  K.  H. 
Il  WHS  incorportited  in  I  Slid,  and  hcsides  liein^f  Miippliod 
wiMi  wMter  and  ;;iis.  contninM  Irvinjx  Keinale  ('olloKe.  the 
('iiniherlan'l  Valley  ln-^(itiite,  and  several  jrradeil  schools. 
\)  clinrches.  a  lihrary,  1  foundry,  ;{  door  and  sash  factories, 
spoke  and  hending  works,  (>  lar;fo  warehc»ufc^,  5  hotel«,  2 
newspaper?^,  iind  :i  number  of  stores.      Pop.  2;')6i). 

It.    11.    TiloMAS.    Kn.  •*  iNltKl'KNIlKNT  .lollKNAI,." 

llofhanirslmrg,  a  v.  (  Hiusn  Vai.i.kv  P.  0.1  of  IJrush 
X'nIIcv  tp.,  Indiana  co.,  I*a.,  HI  miles  S.  M.  of  Indiana. 
P.. p.  2(14. 

OlcrliaiiirsbiirpT^  jiost-tp.  of  IJland  co.,  Va.   Pop.  12:{.'i. 

.Mri'liairirslowii,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Krcderiek  co., 
Md..  4;»  miles  N.W.  of  Itiiltimore,  on  the  Western  Mary- 
land K.  \{..  has  .'i  clmrches.  .'J  lanyards,  a  planin-^  and  saw 
mill,  a  fullin;;  inill.  the  t_'alui'tin  furnace,  .'1  miles  outside 
the  town,  with  a  ca])aeity  of  turning  out  300  tons  of  pig 
iron  per  week,  and  stores  and  shops.  Pop.  of  v.  583:  of 
tp.  2:110.  \Vm.  Nkkd,  Ed.  *' Catoctin  Claiuon." 

.llri'liiiii'icsvillCy  post-v.  of  Pioneer  tp.,  Cedar  co.. 
la.,  on  the  Chicatjn  and  North-western  11.  U.,  has  a  hotel 
and  I  weekly  newspaper.      Pop.  (12S. 

jMi'olianii'sville,  post-v.  (»f  Half  Moon  and  .Stillwater 
tps.,  Saratorjiteo.,  N.  V.,  on  tlie  Hudson  River,  at  the  mouth 
of  Anthony's  Kill,  and  on  the  Rensselaer  and  t^aratoga 
H.  U.,  lias  h  churi'lies,  2  hotels,  and  a  large  linen  thread 
mantifju'tory.      Phil  1075. 

Mi'rhanicsvillr,  a  v.  in  Henrico  co..  Va.,  ahout  7 
miles  N.  ]'].  of  Hii'limond.  wiiieli  gives  its  name  to  a  battle 
fought  near  by  lictween  the  Confederate  and  Federal  forces 
-lune  20.  isr.2.  After  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  the  Army 
of  tiie  Potomac  remained  inactive  until  June  25th,  when 
(icn.  MeClellan  reported  his  readiness  to  move  upon  Hi(di- 
inioid.  Cen.  Kee,  who  had  succeeded  Johnston  in  eomman<l 
of  tho  (-Confederate  army  of  Virginia,  had,  however,  so  far 
completed  tho  concentration  of  troops  about  that  city  as  to 
himself  assume  the  initiative  on  the  2(ith.  The  plan  of 
(!en.  Lee  contemplated  the  advance  of  .lackson  from  Ash- 
land on  the  2.'>th.  and  tin-  turning  of  Beaver  Dam  early  on 
the  2r.th  ;  A,  P.  Hill  to  cross  the  (^.'hickahominy  at  Meadow 
Hridge  when  Ja.dtson's  advance  should  be  known,  ami 
mo\  e  directly  on  Meehanicsvillc,  held  by  the  advance  of 
the  Federal  army  with  a  regiment  and  a  battery:  Tiong- 
street  and  I).  H.  Hill  to  cross  as  soon  as  the  Meehanics- 
villc bridge  should  be  uncoveretl,  the  former  to  go  to  the 
.support  of  .v.  P.  Hill:  the  latter  to  unite  with  Jackson  : 
the  entire  force  to  sweep  <lown  the  \.  bank  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy  and  throw  itself  upon  the  Federal  communications 
with  the  York  Uiver.  Jackson's  entire  command  not  ar- 
riving at  Ashland  in  time  to  move  acc<trding  to  instruc- 
tions, ho  was  consequently  a  day  behind  on  the  20th,  and 
at  ;i  1*.  M.  A.  P.  Hill  crossed  the  river  and  advanced  u]u>n 
Arechanicsville.  whereupon  the  Federal  advance  withdrew 
to  the  strongly  intrenched  position  on  the  left  bank  of 
Heaver  Ham  Creek,  about  a  mile  di:?tant.  hehl  by  tho  corps 
of  Fitz  John  Porter.  Longstreet  and  Hill  thus  being  en- 
abled to  cross  the  bridge,  the  proposeil  advance  down  the 
N.  h:nik  of  the  Chiekahominy  was  attempted.  The  Federal 
position  was.  however,  a  strong  one.  the  oanks  of  the  creek 
in  front  being  high  antl  almost  perpendicular,  while  tho 
approaches  to  it  weit*  over  open  tields  swept  by  artillery. 
The  Confe<lerates.  moving  resolutely  forwartl,  were  baffloil 
by  the  abatis  and  exposed  to  a  disastrous  artillery  and 
musketry  fire,  before  which,  after  repeated  assaults,  they 


wer«  compelled  to  retire  with  gr«nl  l«>i«.  Pirinjc  wan,  how- 
ever, maiiilaineil  until  '.I  i\  w.  Tilt'*  battle  wax  HUHlained 
on  the  Federal  fide  mainly  by  the  brigadcH  of  Heyinoiir 
and  KeynoldM,  tho  reinalnd4;r  of  the  corpK  not  being  warmly 
engaged.  (>n  tho  authority  of  (Jen,  l.ongHtrcet,  Swinton 
nlaccK  the  Iomm  ()f  (he  Con  fed  em  lex  between  iiOIMl  and  4M0(). 
riic  FiMleral  loHK  wart  le>>f  than  'HID.  Tho  attempt  wuh  un- 
iuiec('r<Hfnlly  renewed  !Lt  diiwn  of  ihi;  27th,  when,  Jackron 
arriving,  tho  por<ition  whm  abandoned,  (See  ((AIKKk'hMii,!..) 
ThiH  battle  also  taken  the  name  of  Iteuver  Dam. 

MrrhanirHvilUs  por't-v.  of  Mount  Holly  tp..  Rutland 
CO..  Vt.,  :;  miles  S.  r.f  Slnunt  Holly  H.  K.  .Station.  Il  ha« 
manufactures  of  ehair-ntock,  leather,  and  other  goodN. 

Me'clii  f  John  J<wki*ii),  h.  in  London,  Kngland,  .May  22, 
IH02,  was  tho  Konof  an  Italian  in  the  houf^fdiold  of  (t(.*orge 
Iff.  ;  betrame  in  youth  a  clerk  in  a  mereuntile  houce,  and 
afterwartls  set  up  a  cutler's  fhop  ;  amassed  u  large  fortune 
by  the  «al(!  of  raz(»r-Htrops  ;  in  I  ^*  lit  purehdHed  17**  ncrcn 
of  poor  land  at  Tiptret*  Heath,  Khhcx,  where  by  deep 
drainage,  Hleam-ploui;hing,  and  the  use  of  liquid  manures 
ho  has  ('arried  on  farming  at  a  liandHome  profit;  heearno 
in  lH5r>  Hhoriff  of  London:  alderman  1H57-05;  author  of 
Lfttrm  on  Affrifttftiimt  /uiprovmirutM  MH(5),  /'Sj'prrifintitM 
in  Drniuaijc  (1H47).  II"W  to  Farm  ProfiUtbhj  (IKOO). 

Mrrliitar.     Sco  Mkkiiitaiu 

Mrrli'lin  [tier.  M^hrfn:  Fr.  Jfa/fne*],  city  of  Belgium, 
in  the  province  of  Antwerp,  on  the  Hylc.  It  ih  the  nee  of 
the  archbishrtp-primate  of  Belgium,  and  has  an  ccelesiaH- 
tical  seminary  and  several  other  educational  institutions. 
Its  cathedral  is  a  magnificent  eilifice  erected  in  the  twelfth 
ccnttiry,  and  n<lorned  by  paintings  <d"  Uubcns  and  Van 
Dyke.  In  the  fourteenth  century  Mechlin  was  <»ne  of  the 
manufacturing  centres  of  Kurojie.  but  it  ban  entirely  lost 
that  reputation  :  its  lace  manufactures  arc  now  the  only 
ones  of  any  importance.     Pop.  .'Iti.OlMI. 

Mechnm***  Itivor,  post-v.  of  Albemarle  co.,  Vn.,  is  on 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  U.  R..  at  the  E.  foot  of  the  Blue 
llidge.  HI  miles  W.  of  Charlottesville. 

Mt'ck'cl's  Ganglion,  or  the  Spheno- palatine 
Ganglion,  a  heart  >liaped  mass  of  grayish-red  nerve- 
substance  in  the  human  borly,  occupying  a  place  in  the 
spheno-maxillary  fossa,  near  the  hearing  apparatus.  It  is 
connected  with  the  second  (sujierior  maxillary)  branch  of 
the  fifth  nerve,  which  branch  is  purely  seitsory.  with  the 
seventh  (facial),  a  motor  nerve,  with  the  sympathetic  and 
the  otiier  ganglia  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Its  physiology  is  not 
well  understood. 

Mt'ck'lenburg,  county  of  North  Carolina,  bounded  S. 
by  South  Carolina  and  W.  by  Catawba  River.  It  is  un- 
even and  fertile.  Live-stock,  grain,  and  cotton  arc  lead- 
ing products.  Gidd  and  copper  abound  and  t-cveral  dia- 
monds have  been  found.  Lumber  and  carriages  are  lead- 
ing articles  of  manufacture.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  Charlotte  Columbia  and  Augusta,  tho  Richmond  and 
Danville  (North  Candina  division),  and  the  Wilmington 
Charlotte  and  Rutherford  R.  Rs.  Area,  COO  square  miles. 
Cap.  Charlotte.      Pop.  24.299. 

I>Ii'cklenbnrg,  county  of  Virginia,  bounded  X.  by 
Meiicrrin  River  and  .S.  by  North  Carolina.  Area,  485  square 
miles.  It  is  uneven  ami  fertile.  Tobacco  and  corn  are 
leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Roanoke 
River  and  by  the  Roanoke  Valley  R.  R.  Cap.  Boydton. 
Pop.  2I.:!IH. 

Mecklcnbnrg.  post-v.  of  Hector  tp.,  Schuyler  co., 
N.  v..  12  miles  N.  \V.  of  Watkins. 

]»leoklrnbnrg  Declaration  of  Independence, 
History  ol".  The  text  of  this  document,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  principal  "Resolutions'"  of  .May  .'il.  1775.  having 
been  printed  under  the  appropriate  heading  (see  Dkii.a- 
RATioN  ()F  iNDKPKNnKM'K,  Ti!R  M KcK i-KxiuKc ).  it  remains 
to  give  a  historical  sketch  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
both  instruments  originated,  and  to  notice  the  arguments 
brought  against  the  authenticity  of  the  former. 

On  Feb.  9,  177.^.  boHt  houses  of  the  Parliament  of  tireat 
Britiiin  ]>resentcd  a  joint  address  to  the  king  declaring  that 
a  rebellion  existed  in  Massnchuselts,  and  pledging  their 
lives  and  property  to  its  suppression.  The  American  col- 
onies took  Parliament  at  its  word,  and  proceeded  to  or- 
ganize local  governments  in  all  quarters.  Owing  to  the  in- 
frequency  of  comniunicatiitus.  which  were  at  that  time  by 
way  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  the  news  did  not  reach  Mecklen- 
burg county  until  some  time  in  .\pril,  when  it  gave  rise  to 
frecjuent  eonsultatii'ns  between  the  leaders  of  public  opinion 
at  Charlotte  and  vicinity.  Anion;:  these  were  Col.  Tnomas 
Polk,  commander  of  the  county  militia:  Dr.  Ephraim  Bre- 
vard, a  forcible  and  energetic  writer,  a  graduate  of  Prince- 
ton: and  several  members  of  the  Alexander  family,  so 
numerous  in  the  county.  As  the  rcsultof  these  conferences 
a  scries  of  twenty  resolutions  was  drawn  up.  which,  start- 
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ing  from  the  premises  of  the  parliamentary  address,  in- 
ferring therefrom  tlie  annulment  of  nil  laws  and  commis- 
sions in  the  province  derived  from  the  authority  of  king 
and  Parliament,  proceeded  to  provide  the  forms  of  local 
self-government  by  means  of  a  committee  of  public  safety 
and  to  determine  the  rules  by  which  that  body  should  act, 
subject  to  the  future  pleasure  of  the  provincial  Congress. 
They  were  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Brevard,  and  in  the  words 
of  Bancroft  "  were  framed  with  superior  skill,  precision 
of  languao;e,  and  calm  comprehensiveness."  The  project 
being  ripe  for  execution  some  time  in  May,  Col.  Polk  called 
upon  the  nine  companies  of  miiitiamen  to  elect  each  two 
delegates,  with  powers  to  act  according  to  the  urgency  of 
the  times  :  and  they  accordingly  met  in  the  little  court- 
house at  Charlotte  May  ^g,  1775.^-  An  eager  multitude  of 
spectators  from  all  parts  of  the  county  testified  to  the  popu- 
lar interest,  and  facilitated  a  knowledge  of  popular  senti- 
ment. Among  those  spectators  several  survived  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  the  semi-centennial  celebration  of  the  event 
in  1825,  and  to  give  their  testimony  to  the  facts  of  the 
eascfi  Abraham  Alexander  was  chosen  chairman.  Dr. 
Brevard  and  John  McKnitt  Alexander  secretaries  or  clerks. 
Col.  Polk,  Dr.  Brevard.  Rev.  Hezekiah  J.  Balch,  and  Wil- 
liam Kennon,  Esq.,  addressed  the  assembly,  and  the  three 
latter  were  appointed  a  committee  to  report  resolutions. 
The  project  previously  prepared,  based  upon  the  "joint 
address"  of  Parliament,  was  discussed  and  accepted  as  a 
practical  measure,  probably  without  change.  But  i>n  th'e 
same  day  news  had  come  up  from  Charleston  of  the  battle 
of  Lexington  :  it  created  intense  excitement,  and  prompted 
the  determination  to  go  beyond  the  original  intention  of 
the  movers.  After  a  discussion  prolonged  far  into  the 
night,  the  meeting  adjourned  until  noon  of  the  following 
day,  instructing  the  committee  to  report  at  that  time  a 
formal  declaration  of  independence,  which  should  be  trans- 
mitted by  express  to  the  Continental  Congress  at  Phila- 
delphia. At  the  appointed  time  on  the  following  day, 
May  5^,  the  assembly  was  reconvened,  and  the  Mecklen- 
burg Declaration  of  Independence,  consisting  of  six  reso- 
lutions in  the  form  published  in  Martin's  Jfintort/  of  North 
Carolina,  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  adopted,  signed 
by  all  the  delegates,  and  read  to  the  expectant  multitude 
from  the  court-house  steps  by  Col.  Polk,  along  with  the 
previously  adopted  series  of  twenty  resolutions  forming  the 
code  for  their  practical  ob-crvanee.  Both  documents  were 
despatched  to  Philadelphia  by  a  special  messenger,  Capt. 
James  Jack,  and  by  him  delivered  to  Richard  Caswell  and 
William  Hooper,  delegates  from  Xorth  Carolina,  The  state 
of  affairs  at  Philadelphia  was  such  that  the  delegates  judged 
it  premature  to  present  so  daring  a  document  to  a  body 
which  still  professed  its  loyalty  to  the  Crown.  They  there- 
fore wrote  a  joint  letter  to  the  Mecklenburg  committee  ap- 
proving their  sentiments  and  explaining  the  reason  of  their 
reluctance  to  precipitate  a  crisis.  The  Declaration  was 
undoubtedly  shown  to  other  members,  and  probably  to 
Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia,  one  of  the  leaders  of  Con- 
gress, who  a  year  later  consciously  or  unconsciously  em- 
ployed several  of  its  phrases  in  his  celebrated  "  resolutions 
of  independence."  whence  they  passed  into  the  national 
Declaration  of  July  4. 

The  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence  was  not 
designed  for  publicity  other  than  such  as  might  be  ob- 
tained by  its  presentation  to  Congress.  In  form  it  was  ex- 
pressly passed  for  the  purpose  of  communication  to  Con- 
gress as  the  sentiment  of  AVestcrn  Carolina  on  the  burning 
question  of  independence.  Its  authors  well  knew  that  the 
Mecklenburg  convention  was  teehnicalJy  incompetent  to 
take  a  step  which  could  only  proceed  from  an  entire  State. 
It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  while  copies  of  the  longer 
series  of  resolutions  were  speedily  puljHshcd  in  the  jiapers 
of  Charleston  and  Wilmington,  as  well  as  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Spif,  the  "  Declaration  "  was  apparently  not  circu- 
lated. It  was  known  to  all  the  people  of  Mecklenburg,  and 
its  furtiicr  jiublicity  was  referred  to  Congres.-j ;  why  ishould 
its  authors  gratuitously  invoke  tlie  rage  of  tlie  Tories  of 
Central  North  Carolina  and  Upjicr  S(juth  Carolina?  For 
practical  purjioses  the  so-called  "  by-laws  and  regulations" 
were  sufficient,  yet  the  imagination  was  so  deeply  impressed 
by  the  holder  manifesto  that  in  a  few  years  more  it  was 
alone  remembere'l.  When,  therefore,  towards  the  close  of 
the  century.  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  a  historian  of  the  State, 
was  collecting  ihnMunenti^  for  his  work,  he  found  it  ncoes- 
Hary  to  apply  to  J.  McK.  Alexander,  the  surviving  secretary. 
Dr.  Brcvarii,  after  service  in  the  army  and  injprisonnient  at 
Charlestr»n.  hail  died  in  17>*0  at  Charlotte,  in  the  house  of 
hifl  fellow-secretary,  to  whom  he  proBumably  loft  his  official 

•  May  10,  Old  Style  ----  May  .10,  New  Style.  The  reformed  cil- 
cndar  adopted  in  Kngland  in  1752  was  still  in  a  transition  Ntute 
In  We.Htcrn  Carolina. 

+  Kev.  Humphrey  Hunter,  Gen.  George  Graham,  and  Isaac 
Alexander. 


manuscripts.  Alexander  had  furnished  at  least  one  other 
copy  from  the  original  record,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
burning  of  his  house  in  Apr.,  ISUO.  In  the  same  year,  being 
requested  to  furnish  a  cojiy  to  ex-Gov.  W.  K.  Davies,  ho 
attempted  to  reproduce  the  document  from  memory,  in 
which  he  succeeded  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  though 
somewhat  at  the  expense  of  elegance  and  logical  connec- 
tion. At  the  same  time  he  appended  a  certificate  of  sub- 
stantial but  not  verbal  accuracy,  referring  for  the  exact 
text  to  the  copy  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  M'illiamson.  J.  McK. 
Alexander  died  in  1817,  without  having  seen  the  promised 
history  from  the  pen  of  Williamson,  which  was  never  ex- 
tended beyond  the  year  1771.  Nearly  fifty  years  had 
therefore  elapsed,  and  innumerable  histories  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  had  appeared,  none  of  which  contained 
the  slightest  reference  to  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration. 
Dr.  Joseph  McKnitt  Alexander,  son  of  the  secretary,  very 
properly  judged  the  action  of  the  Mecklenburg  patriots 
too  important  to  be  condemned  to  further  oblivion,  and  on 
Apr.  .30,  1819,  he  published  his  father's  memorandum  in 
the  Raleigh  Her/inter,  adding  the  reference  to  a  more  per- 
fect copy  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Williamson,  then  still  living 
in  New  York.  Republished  throughout  the  country,  this 
document  was  the  first  intimation  to  that  generation  of 
American  citizens  of  an  interesting  fact  of  Revolutionary 
history.  It  became  the  subject  of  correspondence  between 
ex-Presidents  Adams  and  Jefferson,  the  former  accepting, 
the  latter  questioning,  its  authenticity.  There  was  no  lack 
of  skepticism  ;  but,  fortunately,  there  still  remained  a  score 
or  more  of  witnesses  of  the  highest  character,  who  if  they 
could  not  speak  to  the  exact  dale  and  language  of  the  doc- 
ument, gave  full  confirmation  to  the  accounts  of  the  Meck- 
lenburg convention  and  its  results.  Their  evidence  was 
obtained  and  published  in  due  form,  and  the  people  and 
government  of  North  Carolina  placed  the  20th  of  May  on 
an  equality  with  the  4th  of  July  in  their  estimation.  A 
more  perfect  text  had  ajipeared  in  1829  in  'Martin's  Hi Rtor if 
of  Nnrlh  Carolina,  derived  from  a  copy  made  previous  to 
1800,  and  its  variations  from  the  so-called  "Alexander" 
and  '*  Davies  "  copies  were  precisely  such  as  to  corroborate 
the  claim  of  substantial  but  not  verbal  accuracy  made  for 
the  latter.  After  the  year  IS^^O,  when  the  legishiture  had 
given  the  stamp  of  its  authority  to  the  received  version  of 
the  Mecklenburg  Declaration,  the  question  seemed  to  be 
for  ever  settled.  It  was  not  until  1837  that  an  entirely 
unexpected  discovery  put  a  new  face  upon  the  subject. 
The  witnesses  in  their  certificates  had  spoken  of  only  one 
meeting  at  the  court-house,  and  remembered  as  its  result 
only  the  ''Declaration  of  Independence."  It  is  true  that 
one  or  two  of  them  had  s])oken  of  some  "  bye-laws  and 
regulations."  but  they  attached  no  importance  to  them, 
while  they  were  very  clear  and  decided  in  their  recollec- 
tion of  the  main  event.  In  1837  a  printed  copy  of  the 
"bye-laws  and  regulations,"  dated  May  31,  1775,  was  dis- 
covered by  the  antiquary  Peter  Force,  and  other  copies 
were  soon  found  in  the  State  Paper  Office  in  London. 
This  settled  the  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  a  Mecklenburg 
convention,  and  that  it  had  passed  a  series  of  audacious 
resolutions,  but  they  were  not  a  "  declaration  of  iDde])end- 
ence,"  and  the  date  of  May  31  was  thought  to  disagree 
with  that  assigned  to  the  convention.  It  was  therefore 
argued  by  several  learned  as  well  as  undoubtedly  juitriotic 
citizens  of  North  Carolina  that  the  document  bearing  date 
May  20  is  a  myth,  or.  to  speak  more  accurately,  an  exag- 
gerated travesty  of  the  resolutions  of  May  31.  This  argu- 
ment has  been  most  elaborately  presented  in  the  North 
Amcrirnii  liirieff  of  Apr.,  187-4,  and  in  a  series  of  articles 
in  the  New  York  daily  press  April  and  May.  1875,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  ai»proaching  Centennial  celebration,  which 
took  place  with  suitable  ceremony  May  20.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  every  important  argument  has  been  inci- 
dentally answered  in  the  above  narrative,  and  that  the 
only  real  ground  of  controversy  was  the  supposed  discrep- 
ancy of  dates.  It  is  singular  that  so  protracted  a  contro- 
versy should  have  been  waged  without  the  discovery  of 
the  Bini])le  solution  first  propounded  during  the  present 
year.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  this  mo<le  of  re- 
conciliation hail  been  put  forward  at  the  outset  all  contro- 
versy wouhl  have  been  spared.  The  two  essential  facts  of 
the  equivalence  of  May  20  0.  S.  with  May  31  N.  S.,  and 
that  the  correction  of  the  calendar  was  many  years  in  be- 
coming generalized  in  the  remoter  regions  of  America,  are 
undeniable:  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
two  sciTi'taries  ioliowcd  different  rcckiuiings.  and  the  ex- 
tant cojiiew  having  all  come  ultimately  from  tlie  pen  of  J. 
McK.  Alexander,  the  origin  of  the  mistake  is  obvious.  But 
wo  have  positive  testimony  of  the  iiighost  character  on  this 
head,  which  is  all  the  better  for  being  completely  uncon- 
scious. It  has  never  before  been  jtointeil  out.  Rev.  Hum- 
phrey Hunter,  in  some  respects  the  most  circumstantial  of 
the  witnesses  whose  testimony  remains,  said  iu  a  memoir 
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writton  whortly  boforo  hiK  rlnntli  in  IHIiIK  Unit,  the  flonvon- 
tioii  lonif  pliicu  (III  May  2i\,  177^*,  iiii<l  lliiit  "on  tliat  iiiiini- 
(n-iiblr  tiny  I  (lio)  wiin  HO  yvtirj*  nini  I  I  iliiyn  (if  iijfc."  KIhu- 
whi^rc  in  \\ui  Haini'  inonioir  hi*  Ktiiti'<l  tlnit  lu- war*  burn  May 
II,  I7<^>>^|.  riirri'i-tin^  (hti  (ilivinn-*  iiii'')iriiit  of  a  I  iiiHtrad 
of  a  7  in  tho  hit t it  vunt^  an<I  adtliiiic  tlii'  two  datuH  (17  \  \  1} 
Kivi'>4  as  lliti  (liitr  of  th<!  l>L>(?laratii>ii  Mity  'M.  ThiH  ih  a 
Mtiikinif  riiiiHrniution  of  thr  rhtMiry  abov«  a'lvanru'l,  and 
uliows  (luit  tin-  writer  liiid  inadi-  tin-  i-rtrrcction  of  llii-  cal- 
cndiir  in  iIk'  inHttiiK'f  nf  \\\r*  own  birthday,  and  had  kImo 
liorni-  it  in  mind  whi-n  hf  imidi'  the  caiculati'in  of  hJH  ap^v 
"on  tliiit  ]iH-nioriil)h'  ihiy,"  but  hail  Hubwi'ijui-ntly  ovlt- 
looki'd  the  n]>|di<-ation  i>f  Iho  Hiinii<  rnh>  in  rcrliirinK  to 
N.  S.  thn  diilc  nf  tbi!  '•  l)»'(daration  «»f  IndrjH'ndfnco."  It 
woiihl  sci'iii  that  thiw  unwitting  fvidfiici-,  wliicli  in  no  poK- 
Hibh>  wiiy  Clin  bi;  iinidt;  to  ii^rco  with  any  otlier  diitu,  niiiy 
\tv  ni'cc|il('i|  iiM  dcTi?*iv4'. 

(The  iibovc  wiif*  carefully  propar«d  from  niatorialu  fur- 
nished to  tlio  <rdi(or-in-chief  of  thiH  work  by  the  hito  fx- 
(iov.  William  A.  tirahain  of  North  Carolinn.  and  wn«  in- 
tt'iuled  to  hour  h\>*  ninue  after  revision,  which  it  wan  pru- 

vt-nled  frcini  r 'i\ini;  by  his  death,  which  occurred  atSar- 

atrf;;a,  \.  V..  Aiij;.  II,  I.s;.^.)  PniiTKii  ('.  Hmsk. 

MrrU'lonlHirK-Scliwcrin'^granil  duchy  of  NNirthern 
(Jonniiny,  hciiiolcd  \.  Iiy  the  Miiltic.  and  K.,  S..  and  \V.  by 
PnisMia.  Arcii,  .>1.'!S  s)|unre  inilcM.  I'np.  .^.')7,H*I7,  diielly 
of  Slavoniiin  ()riKin.  <>f  whi<*h  they  Mtill  retain  niarkn  in 
their  feutiirejJ.  The  K'"'*""'^  '''  '**^v  ancl  h-vcl,  dotted  with 
Hiniill  hikes,  an'l  eovercil  with  forestM,  Alun;;  the  «horc  of 
the  Ibillic  the  soil  is  sandy  or  marshy,  but  farther  inland 
it  \ii  fertile  and  well  siiitetl  to  u;;riciiltnre  and  pasturage. 
Hye.  wheat,  fta\,  and  tnliacco  are  rai>'ed:  cattU-  and  liorsos 
aro  reared,  and,  especially  the  latter,  are  niudi  valued. 
Cap.  Schwcrin. 

I>lri*k'lciibiir;;-Strrl'itz,  Rrand  duchy  of  Northern 
(lerniany,  consisting  of  two  separate  parts — Stargaril.  be- 
tween Mecklenburj^-Schworin  and  I'omcrania,  and  Katze- 
burg,  between  Meekleiihurg-Sehwerin  and  Laucnburj^. 
The  total  area  is  W.)  s^uaro  miles.  Pop.  9fl,!)82.  Cap. 
Neii-Strelitz. 

Mcooii'io   Acid  [dr.   ^ytKuiy,  the  "  poppy  "1<  *in  f^-f*''* 

which    occurs    combined    with    morphine   in   opium.    (Sec 

Ol'Il   M.) 

M<^cos'ln,  county  in  tho  AV.  central  part  of  tho  south- 
ern peninsula  of  Miehijian.  Area.  r>7f>  siiuare  miles.  It 
is  level  and  <;oneraIly  fertile.  It  is  extensi\ely  covered 
with  forests.  Lumber  is  manufactured,  and  some  grain 
produced.  Tho  iMuinty  is  traversed  by  Miiskeg(»n  River. 
and  by  the  (Irand  Kiipids  and  Indiana  and  other  railroads. 
Cap.  ilii,'  Rapids.     Pop,  5G42. 

Meoosfa,  tp.  of  Mecosta  co,.  Mich.     Pop.  202. 

Mcd'als,  hirge  coins  not  intended  for  circulation  as 
money,  but  struck  or  cast  on  extraordinary  occasions  in 
commemoration  of  victories,  treaties,  coronations,  or  other 
conspicuous  events,  or  in  honor  of  remarkable  persons. 
The  (irecks  struck  no  medals,  and  tho  Roman  brass  ninitil- 
liojts  differ  considerably  from  modern  medals,  as  they  rep- 
resent only  jiolitical  or  religious  ideas  in  an  allegorical 
manner,  not  busts  of  historical  pers(ms.  The  first  medals 
of  mod<'rn  times  were  designed  by  painters  and  si'ul|)tors, 
made  of  lead  and  bronze,  and  cast  in  moulds  of  clay  nr  line 
sand  taken  from  models  of  wax.  Subsequently,  the  art 
was  adopteil  by  the  goldsmiths,  and  medals  were  made  in 
r»'/)r)i(«H^  work  or  in  chasing  in  the  jjrecious  metals  (Cellini). 
In  the  beginningof  the  sixteenth  century  meilals  were  made 
in  (iermany  in  boxwood  or  sctapstonc,  from  which  moulds 
were  made  (Albert  Diirer).  At  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  Camelio  began  to  cut  steel  dies;  a  master- 
mould  or  model  of  raised  steel  was  maile,  and  soft  iron  <lics 
stampoil  from  it.  The  oldest  medal  known  is  that  <>f  Haviil 
II.,  king  cd'Seotlanil,  of  g<dd,  and  made  between  MIIO  and 
l)t70.  From  the  fifteenth  century  there  is  a  succession  of 
medals  down  to  our  time  in  most  Kuropean  countries.  In 
England  it  begins  in  14S0.  in  Denmark  in  1474.  in  Ger- 
many in  14,'):!.  in  Rome  in  14(14.  in  Spiiin  in  l.")!!;*.  etc.  The 
most  bea\itiful  series  of  medals  are  the  papal  anri  those  be- 
longing to  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Napoleon- 1. 

Mcd'nry  (Samif.l),  b.  in  Montgomery  co..  Pa..  Feb. 
2J.  ISIM  ;  became  a  jirintcr  and  Democratic  politician:  was 
for  many  years  editor  of  the  Ohio  Sttttfnni'iu,  and  after-  I 
wards  of  the  Columbus  (0.)  Crish  ;  was  appointed  minis-  i 
ter  to  Chili  ISj,'),  but  did  not  accept ;  governor  of  Minne-  | 
sota  Territi>rv  lSJ7-o8,  of  Kansas  lSj9-tiO.  D.  at  Colum-  ' 
bus,  0..  Nov.  7.  1S(;4.  ; 

Mod'aryville,  post-v.  of  Pulaski  co..  Tnd..  52  miles  j 
N.  of  Lafayette,  on  the  Louisville   New  Albany  and  Chi- 
cago U.  K..  has  2  large  sch(nds,  4  churches.  1  ncwspnper.  \ 
7  dry-goods  stores,  and  a  number  of  shops.      Pop.  I*K!.  ' 

J.  A,  WiNEGARDlS,  Ed.  "PlL.VSKl   IUaKD."         | 
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i>l4*d'dvl>(*m|>N,  poKt-tn.  of  Wanhlnf^n 

milcH  N.  K.  „l    MurhiiiH.      |*Mp.  200. 

M<''dr,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Pavla,  fihiated 
in  a  plain  aboundiiij;  in  fruit  and  ^nine.  Jtii  filk  industry 
iH  coneiderahle.      Pop.  in  |H7(,  C'JiiV. 

Mi.'de  (.losKcicf,  b,  at  iJerden.  Kngland  in  Oct.,  \:,Hf,; 
f;raduated  at  Cambridge  HilO;  becuiiie  a  fellow  of  Chrint 
College  ;  took  orders  in  the  Chun  li  of  Kngbind,  and  »«pent 
his  life  in  teiudiing  tJreek.  I>.  ut  Cambridge  Oct.,  I(j;jH. 
lie  wan  well  versed  in  Oriental  learning;,  and  wrote  several 
esteemed  tlie<d<igiciil  w(trUn,  of  which  the  be^t  known  i« 
the  Clari'n  Apnrn/j/ptlm,  publir<)ted  in  Latin  in  WI27,  and  in 
Knglisli  in  I''.i:i.  It  wa--  the  earliirt  Knglip-li  work  of  any 
value  upon  the  interprettilion  iif  the  Apoealypfc. 

iflcdc'a  [MIj^e(al,  in  (ireek  mythology,  the  dauKliter 
of  .-Ki'teH,  king  of  ColehiH.  .She  UMwihted  Jaj«on  in  getting 
the  Oolden  Kleece,  and  became  hix  wife.  With  him  ^hu 
went  to  (ireece,  wiiere  she  became  renowned  for  her  for- 
eeries  and  her  many  tragic  adventures.  Repudiated  by 
her  husband,  she  destroys  IJlauee,  h(;r  rival,  and  wlayK  her 
own  children  by  Jason.  She  rejected  the  love  of  ZeuK, 
healed  Heracles  of  a  mortal  illness,  and  at  laf*t  became  im- 
mortal and  espouseil  Achilles  in  Klysium.  Her  Ktory  in 
variously  tohl.  and  has  furnished  much  material  for  tho 
artist  and  the  tragedian. 

Mednllill',  town  in  the  state  of  Antiorjuia,  republic  of 
Colombia.  South  America,  in  a  fertile  nnrl  beautiful  valley 
at  an  elevation  of  hU'M)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  nca,  'm 
well  built  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.    Pop,  I3,7t)0. 

Mrdeoln,  or  Indian  Ciiriimbcr  [from  the  norceresn 
}ft>f'a],  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  I^iliaceie  and  tribe 
Trillidcie,  »M»nsisting  <d"  a  single  species,  the  M.  Virginirn, 
called  fiffromin  by  Nuttall.  a  perennial  herb  with  a  simple 
slender  stem,  clolherl  with  floeculent  and  rleeiduous  woid, 
rising  from  a  horizontal  and  tuberofls  white  root,  which 
has  the  taste  of  cucumber,  whence  the  popular  name.  The 
scientific  name  was  given  from  the  erroneous  notion  that 
this  root  possesses  great  medicinal  virtues.  The  stem  bears 
near  the  middle  a  wborl  of  .'i-'J  obovate-Ianeeolate  and 
pointed,  Pessile,  lightly  jtarallel-ribbed,  thin  leaves  with 
netted  veins;  also  another  of  three  murdi  smaller  ovate 
leaves  nt  the  top,  subteniling  a  sessile  umbel  of  small  re- 
curved ticfwers.  which  bloom  in  .lune.  The  jdant  grows 
cbiefty  in  the  rich  damp  woods  of  the  Central  Atlantic 
States. 

Mcd'ficldy  nlcasant  post-tp.  of  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  20 
miles  S.  W.  of  Hos((m,  at  tho  crossing  of  the  New  York 
and  New  England  and  the  MansficM  and  Kramingham 
R.  Rs..  has  manufactures  of  straw  goods  and  carriages,  a 
town-hall,  a  public  library,  and  '^  churches.      Pop.  1142. 

lUed'ford,  jiost-tp.  of  Piscataquis  eo.,  Me.,  10  miles  N. 
of  La  (irange  R.  U.  Station,      Pop.  294. 

IHedford,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  5 
miles  from  Hoston,  on  the  Hoston  Lowell  and  Nashua  and 
the  Rostun  and  .Maine  R.  Rs.,  contains  a  public  library,  1 
bank.  I  newspaper,  and  is  the  seat  of  Tufts  College.  Mcd- 
fonl  rum  and  crackers  are  largely  manufactured  here.  Pop. 
o7I7.  A.  B.  MoHss.  En.  "  Ciiku.mclk." 

Modfordf  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Steele  co..  Minn.,  on  tho 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  H.  R.  (Iowa  and  Minnesota  divi- 
siem).  ti.'i  miles  S.  of  Minneapolis.     Pop.  .'>20. 

iHodlbrd,  post-v.  of  Rurlingtcm  co.,  N.  J.,  is  the  south- 
ern terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Camden  and  Burlington 
County  Railroad,  26  miles  by  rail  from  Philadelphia,  has 
a  national  bank,  4  churches,  and  considerable  trade.  Pop. 
of  tp.  21S1I. 

Modford's,  tp.  of  Cherokee  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  574. 

Med'hiirst  i  Walter  Henry),  b.  in  London.  England, 
in  17iH;;  went  U*  the  East  in  li^lG  as  a  missionary:  trav- 
elled through  India  several  years;  resided  at  Itatavia 
(,Java)  eight  years  {1S22-30),  laboring  also  in  Borneo; 
settled  at  Canton.  China,  about  ls:tU,  and  at  Shanghai  in 
I^IIJ;  sjtent  six  years  in  the  interior  of  China,  and  d.  at 
Lond(m  .Ian.  24.  1S37.  He  acquired  a  remarkable  know- 
ledge of  the  Chinese.  Japanese,  an«l  Javanese  languages, 
translated  the  Bible  into  Chinese,  edited  the  Chinege  lie- 
po/tfinn/ (20  vols..  Canton.  IH;iS-oI),  published  a  rAtiir«e 
and  Kniflixh  l)iHinnnri/  (2  vols.,  Batavia,  1842—13).  and 
many  other  linguistic  works;  wrote  an  Arcount  nj  the 
Mttlaiiftn  Archifufmjo,  a  valuable  work  on  China,  it»  State 
auti  i'roMpectM,  trilh  ctpfdot  rf/crrncc  tn  tht  Difftition  of  the 
Goxprl  (is;iS),  followed  by  A  (ilnnce  at  the  Interior  o/ 
China  (ISjO),  and  translated  the  Chinese  classic  called 
Shn-k'iiiff  (IS4S).  besides  numerous  minor  works  from  tho 
Chinese  and  other  Oriental  languages. 

Mo'dia*  a  territory  of  .Asia,  bordering  N.  on  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  anil  bounded  on  the  other  sides  by  Partbia,  As- 
syria,   and    Persia,    correspoDdcd   nearly   to   the    present 
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Persian  provinces  Irak-Ajemee,  Azerbaijan,  Ghilan,  and 
Mazandaran.  The  Medes  (the  Madai  of  (Jen.  x.  2)  were 
closely  allied  to  the  Persians  in  language  and  religion,  and 
they  distinguished  themselves  by  their  horsemanship  and 
their  skill  with  the  bow.  They  came  first  into  notice  when 
attacked  by  the  Assyrians  about  S30  b.  t\  The  great  mon- 
archy established  by  them  dates  from  G50  B.C.,  with  Ecba- 
tana  for  its  capital.  In  625  B.  c.  their  king.  Cyaxares,  in 
league  with  Nabopolassar  of  Babylon,  took  Nineveh  and 
overthrew  the  Assyrian  empire.  The  revolt  of  the  Per- 
sians under  Cyrus  brought  the  Median  kingdom  to  an  end, 
56S  B.  c.  The  Medes,  who  originally  were  a  warlike  race, 
are  later  spoken  of  as  a  very  effeminate  people. 

Itledia^  post-b.,  cap.  of  Delaware  co..  Pa.,  13  miles  W. 
of  Philadelphia,  on  the  Media  and  West  Chester  R.  R.,  is 
su])plied  with  gas  and  water,  has  several  churches,  the 
Delaware  County  Institute  of  Science,  good  public  and 
private  schools,  1  hotel,  and  stores.  The  Pennsylvania 
Training  School  for  Feeble-minded  Children  is  located 
about  half  a  mile  beyontl  the  city  limits.  Pop.  1045. 
Veknon  &  Cooper,  Pi'bs.  "Delaware  Co.  American." 

Me'diant  [Lat.  medins,  ''middle"],  in  music,  the  des- 
ignation of  the  third  above  the  tnnic  or  keynote.  It  may 
be  major  or  minor,  and  is  named  from  its  position  as  mid- 
way between  the  tonic  and  the  dominant. 

illed'ical  Electric'ity.  I'ntil  late  years  electricity 
has  not  been  used  to  any  extent  as  a  therapeutic  means  in 
the  treatment  of  disease.  In  the  year  1S04  and  farther 
back  the  static  form  obtained  from  the  large  glass  friction 
apparatus  was  used  somewhat  empirically,  the  spark  being 
thrown  from  the  brass  balls  of  the  machine.  Recent  in- 
vestigations have  shown  what  real  value  this  powerful 
agent  has  in  many  forms  of  nervous  disease,  notably 
in  paralysis  and  neuralgia.  Duchesne  of  Boulogne  was 
among  the  first  to  treat  patients  with  the  localized  induced 
current,  and  Remak  in  Germany  employed  the  galvanic 
current  with  equally  successful  results.  Three  forms  of 
electricity  are  employed — viz.  the  induced  current,  the  gal- 
vanic current,  and  the  static  current.  The  two  first  are 
examples  of  dynamical  electricity,  and  the  other  of  fric- 
tional  electricity.  Galvanic  electricity,  or  galvanism,  and 
induced  electricity,  or  Faradism,  as  it  has  been  called  out 
of  compliment  to  its  discoverer,  Faraday,  are  the  two  modes 
generally  made  use  of,  while  frictional  electricity  is  but 
rarely  resorted  to.  Golding  Bird  advocated  its  use  while 
he  lived,  and  Arthius  has  written  a  great  deal  about  its 
merits,  particularly  in  chorea,  rheumatism,  and  the  diseases 
of  women.  Electro-magnetism,  a  species  of  induced  cur- 
rent produced  by  the  rotary  apparatus,  has  been  the  fav- 
orite form  of  treatment  among  quacks  and  empirics.  Far- 
adism is  furnishetl  by  an  innitrument  containing  a  coil  of 
wire  surrounded  by  another,  the  inner  one  containing  in 
its  centre  a  bundle  of  wires  or  a  rod  of  soft  iron.  Through 
these  several  coils  a  galvanic  current  is  passed.  At  the 
end  of  the  wires  in  every  instrument  is  a  small  hammer  of 
soft  iron  fastened  to  a  spring,  and  a  pole  containing  a 
platinum-pointed  screw  is  placed  at  a  short  distance  from 
it,  opposite  the  end  of  the  bundle  of  wires.  This  hammer 
breaks  the  current  induced  in  the  coil  of  wire,  and  rapidly 
vibrates,  producing  shocks.  If  the  wire  about  the  inner 
coil  receives  the  current,  it  is  secmdnnf,  but  if  it  passes 
through  o7ie  coil  onfi/,  the  current  is  prinnu-i/.  The  advan- 
tages of  a  perfect  instrument  are  the  following:  It  should 
be  made  to  furnish  slow  or  rapid  shocks;  the  wire  of  the 
coils  should  be  fine  enough  to  offer  such  resistance  to  the 
current  as  to  give  a  "/?»£■.*'  stnanj  induced  current.  The 
galvanic  current  is  obtained  from  a  series  of  cells  sufficient 
in  number  to  give  a  current  ot  trii>iion.  Tension  is  the  re- 
sistnnce  offered  to  the  passage  of  a  current.  One  cell  sup- 
plies a  current,  the  poles  of  other  cells  being  alternately 
joined,  and  there  arc  finally  but  two  terminal  pok'S.  Wo 
find  that  as  the  current  from  the  original  cell  passes  through 
the  cells  which  folhiw,  its  teuHinn  or  jiower  is  increased, 
and  the  effect  is  appreciable  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in 
])roportion  to  the  number  of  cells  included  in  the  circuit. 
Qii'iuft'tij  is  another  variety  of  the  giilvanic  current.  A 
current  of  ffunntli;/  Is  furnished  by  a  large  surface  of  metal 
in  the  battcry-cell,  while  tcnaion  is  the  product  of  a  number 
of  pmall  metal  plates.  One  large  cell  may  give  the  quan- 
tity which  twenty  smaller  cells  would  not  furnish.  The 
truHiim  or  intniHttif  current  is  that  whieh  serves  us  the  best 
for  medical  purposes,  while  the  i/tiniititi/  current,  which 
furnishes  heat,  is  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  olcctro-sur- 
gcry,  whitdi  will  be  jiresently  tlescribed. 

The  best  galvanic  cell  for  medical  jjurposes  is  the  Bun- 
sen,  which  has  been  adopted  l)y  SffMircr  of  Dresden,  ami 
the  Grenct,  a  modification  (tf  the  latter,  is  that  most  com- 
monly used.  The  Siemens  and  llalskc  cell  is  now  employed 
to  a  great  extent.  It  consists  of  an  outer  cell  of  glass  with 
elements  of  zinc  and  copper,  a  diaphragm  of  porous  earth- 


enware and  a  diaphragm  of  papier  maeh6  between  the 
solutions.  The  static  current  may  be  furnished  by  tho 
Ilottz  electric  machine,  which  is  un<loubtedly  the  best. 
Phe  Ruhmkorff  coil  has  recently  been  used,  one  wire  only 
being  brought  in  contact  with  the  patient,  the  air  forming 
the  other  conductor.  A  spark  having  all  the  peculiarities 
of  the  ordinary  friction  spark  will  be  ))roduced. 

For  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  body  we  make  use 
of  various  appliances  called  efectrtxifm.  These  are  either 
sponge-covered  or  present  a  polished  metallic  surface  to 
the  skin.  Some  have  sponges  of  difTerent  sizes  for  the  face 
or  smaller  parts  of  the  body,  and  large  ones  for  the  trunk 
and  limbs.  For  active  effect  the  metallic  electrodes  are 
the  best.  Neuralgias  are  best  treated  by  these,  either  bare 
or  covered  by  a  piece  of  buckskin.  The  points  of  Du- 
chesne consist  of  two  cones  of  metal  attached  to  handles. 
The  sensation  upon  the  skin  is  like  that  associated  with 
the  entrance  of  many  small  needles.  The  electric  brush 
is  often  used  to  restore  diminished  cutaneous  sensibility. 
It  consists  of  a  number  of  fine  wires  bound  together  in  a 
handle.  This  electrode,  as  well  as^thc  other  metallic  ones, 
are  used  upon  the  dry  skin.  Various  double  electrodes  and 
electrodesfor  special  parts,  such  as  the  eye,  uterus,  and  blad- 
der, are  emjdoyed  in  different  cases.  The  galvanic  battery 
should  include  appliances  for  breaking  the  current,  revers- 
ing it,  and  increasing  or  diminishing  its  intensity.  New 
and  improved  apparatus  contains  adjustments  for  the  pro- 
duction of  shocks  and  varying  intermittent  discharges.  A 
galvanometer  is  very  useful  to  the  electro-therapeutist. 

Rational  electro-therapeutics  should  be  based  upon  elec- 
tro-physiology, and  the  German  and  French  observers  have 
experimented  the  most,  consequently  their  results  are  most 
perfect  and  reliable.  Remak,  Dubois-Reymond.  Zeimssen, 
Onimus,  and  Le  Gros.  Brenner,  Benedikt.  and  Erb  stand 
in  the  front  rank  as  authorities.  In  this  country  and  Eng- 
land e]ectTO'tIiprnp€iitists  predominate,  and,  sad  to  say, 
electro-physiology  has  not  received  the  attention  it  has 
demanded.  Morgan,  whose  untimely  death  has  robbed  us 
of  one  of  the  most  promising  scientists  of  this  day,  gave  to 
the  world  a  work  of  very  great  value  which  remains  as  a 
monument  to  his  greatness. 

Certain  facts  have  been  evolved  from  the  labors  of  the 
workers  in  this  field,  and  I  will  briefly  allude  to  them.  We 
have  been  taught  that  a  motor  nerve,  when  stimulated  by 
an  electric  current,  is  followed  by  a  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles it  supplies.  Strong  currents,  uninterrupted,  produce 
an  activity  in  motor  nerves,  but  if  these  currents  be  rapidly 
interrupted  or  broken,  the  contractions  of  the  muscles  will 
be  stronger,  and  the  force  of  the  excitation  in  proportion  to 
the  rapidity  of  the  alterations  in  the  motor  stimulation. 
The  theory  of  chctrotoiing  is  based  upon  the  following 
facts:  If  a  portion  of  a  motor  nerve  is  included  between 
the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery,  it  is  said  to  be  polarized, 
and  in  a  state  of  '*  electrotonus."  At  the  positive  pole  the 
irritability  of  the  nerve  is  diminished,  while  at  the  nega- 
tive it  is  excited  and  more  susceptible  to  stimulation.  The 
eondititm  at  the  positive  pole  is  called  nnfJuHrotonus,  and 
that  at  the  negative,  cate/rrtrotoiuts.  The  positive  pole  is 
known  as  the  anode,  the  negative  the  cathode,  and  these 
give  the  names  to  the  states  described.  A  nerve  is  said  to 
be  tetauize.d  when  the  muscle  supplied  is  thrown  into  a 
state  of  permanent  tetanic  contraction  by  a  rapidly  inter- 
mitting current.  The  passage  of  a  number  of  these  shocks 
for  some  time  will  diminish  the  irritability  of  the  nerve  to 
such  an  extent  that  finally  there  will  be  no  further  re- 
sponse. This  is  a  valuable  fact  to  consider  in  connection 
with  electro-therapeutics.  An  ascending  current  causes  a 
greater  irritability  in  a  nerve  than  a  descending  one;  a 
descending  one  depresses  excitability.  The  stimulus  is 
felt  at  the  negative  pole  when  the  current  eonimences,  and 
when  it  is  broken  it  is  felt  at  the  positive  pole,  (ireater 
sensation  is  felt  at  the  negative  pole.  Pfiuger  has  shown 
that  a  shock  is  felt  at  the  opcnhi;/ of  the  weak  currents ; 
with  moderately  strong  ones,  it  is  felt  both  at  the  o])ening 
and  the  closure.  With  very  strong  currents  it  is  imjiossi- 
blc  to  tell  the  points  of  sensation,  as  the  power  of  the  nerve 
is  impaired. 

Brenner's  theories,  upon  which  he  has  based  his  treat- 
ment of  deafness,  are  dependent  upon  the  fact  that  "when 
one  pole  is  ]daced  near  a  nerve  and  the  otlier  at  a  distance, 
the  nerve  obeys  the  nearer  polo  " — that  the  auditory  nerve 
will  obey  the  pole  placed  upon  the  luastoid  prneess  or  in 
the  meatus.  No  effect  is  produced  by  the  otlier  jiolc  held 
in  the  patient's  hand.  If  the  negative  pole  is  placed 
against  the  ear.  the  current  is  "ascending" — if  the  jiosi- 
tive.  "  descending."  The  action  upon  voluntary  muscloB 
themselves  is  very  much  the  same  so  long  as  the  integrity 
of  their  immediate  nerve-supply  is  concerned.  Involun- 
tary muscles  resp<ind  less  quickly.  There  are  various  de- 
generations and  atrophies  of  muscles  which  interfere  to  a 
groat  extent  with  their  susceptibility  to  electric  currents. 
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Tt,  in,  then,  w«ll  in  (HsoftHO  to  ondfrivor  to  pftM  tho  current 
tliri)ii(^h  tlic  iHTVo-truiilt  whicli  mipplirH  tlioiii, 

'I'Ih!  uctinn  of  tlu)  fiLriLdir  curri'iit  iipun  tliu  HurfiLco  of 
i\w  \uu\y  if  but  Inciil.  It  lioi'rt  not  iiflt'ct  ttm  (Icrper  iriim- 
I'lr-i  nor  niTVcM.  \t<*  m-lioii  u|Miri  tin-  nkin  \h  itw  cliiiriK'ttT- 
iKtic  |(rn[irrty.  Wlicii  mi  ch-c'rrnijf  is  np|iIioii  to  tho  iiiuiHt- 
(^ni'<l  hkiii  it  in  rc)ll(iwiMl  hy  prickiin;;  Hiinr'tttionH.  uttt-nilvfl 
by  rcdin'f-*  riml  tini^Un;?.  Thn  t'lUMilty  «!'  pi-rrrivinK  Hon- 
sation  l)y  the  rtidLiicoiiP*  niTvcn  iinil  iiiumcIch  hin  hccn  ciilUnl 
tlm  rlrrtromiim-iiffir  niUHi/n'/itt/.  'I'lir  t-c-iiMJit  icdi  proiliiciMi 
by  tho  i;iilviinic*  ourrciit  in  nnr  iil'  wiirttitli,  llki'  tliiit  wliich 
iilwfiVH  t'nMowrt  tlio  uppliciitinn  of  hx-iil  stirniiliinl-',  Hii(;h  an 
liniiiifiit-^  iir  a  imiKturd  phistor.  WJn-ii  tlio  riini'lic  ciirroiit 
IK  >i|iplii'(l  to  lUv  Mkiii  pr4>viouKly  ilriod,  or  vvboii  tiin  oluc- 
troilcs  iiro  liKlitly  hrouifht  in  conliict  with  it.  tbero  in  ap- 
prt'ciahln  pain  jiroiliict-fl.  CiitiinonnH  wi'nfil)ility  in  more 
oxa^Hrratril  i»y  rapiWly  j^iicriTtliiii;  .nliockH  tVoiii  a  tannlic 
instrumont  than  i)y  wlriw  oncH.  Tho  ({al\aiiio  riirn-nt  pro- 
(tiu'os  iloopor  itiipro<4HionF<  than  tho  lit  rail  it\  It  likewise 
jiroiliiiH'H  otoctrolytii!  ohani^oM  wliiob  <lo  not  follow  tho  iihc 
of  thp  farailio.  Aiiotlior  fo;ittrro  of  tin-  t^alvunic  rtirronl  id 
it?<  projiorly  *>f  pruiliicin;;  iili:-orptioti  aixl  i^haiij^inK  the 
KfrMicturo  (»f  flitVori'iit  tissurs  of  tln^  Ifiily.  Thi^  ott'oois  of  I 
tlio  ^ah'aiii(!  cnrroiit  upon  various  part-*  of  tho  body  may 
be  brioiiy  oniiinoratoil  ii?»  foHows:  The  application  of  tho 
oIoL'troiloH  of  aliiittcrv  of  inotlorutit  Mtrojitfth  to  any  part  of 
tlio  hoatl  or  fiioo  will  bo  altoii'li-il  hy  tbo  ocourronoo  of 
tlasho!*  of  li>;ht  approfiatoii  by  the  indiviilinit,  a  niotiillio 
tasto,  jjidilinoHs,  iliy./.inoHs,  and  a  poniliar  fonsation  at  the 
root  of  thonoHo.  Tho  passage  of  a  fjalvanic  cnrront  tbron;;h 
tho  b'liios  of  tho  iMJiniiim  has  licon  ciouhtfMi  by  (.'yon  and 
other  writorf.  thini^rh  niirriorous  olhor  physiologists.  Zeiinn- 
acn  and  Krb  aiuoii;;  thoni.  aj;reo  as  to  its  feasibility. 

Tho  piissa^o  of  suoh  a  galvanic  current,  acL'ordine:  to 
nourn-tlierapoiitists  in  general,  is  followed  l>y  beneficial 
results  in  iiuiny  disoiisi-s  of  tho  hi'uin.  \Vhi*n  wo  ap]dvtho 
galvanic  current  to  Iho  jjrciit  synipiilhotir  ncr\  c.  jilarin-^ 
one  pole  upon  the  upper  part  of  tho  stcrnutu  and  the  otlicr 
behind  tbo  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  wo  bring  this  nerve 
under  the  galvanic  intluonco.  The  first  evidences  of  "gal- 
vani7.ati«)n  of  tho  svrn])!Uhctic  "  are  <iilatation  and  subse- 
quent contraction  of  tho  pupil.  The  pulse  diminishes  in 
frequency,  and  tho  tension  of  the  cnrotifl  arteries  is  lowered. 
Kloctricity  is  used  for  tho  purpose  of  diagnosis.  By  it  we 
may  detect  local  tenderness,  exalted  sensibility,  or  their 
opposite  condirions,  anivsthesia  anil  paralysis.  Wc  may 
ascertain  whether  there  is  disease  of  tho  nerve-centres,  the 
brain,  or  spinal  curd— whether  a  paralysis  is  of  recent  date 
or  b)ng  standing.  We  may  settle  the  question  of  doubtful 
(loath  ;  we  may  also  detect  malingering.  There  are  several 
important  physiological  facts  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion—  the  function  of  muscles  or  nerves,  their  loss  of 
contractifui  and  sensation,  (tr  the  reverse;  and  as  various 
nervous  diseases  are  associated  with  these  conditions,  we 
are  enabled  by  electricity  tu  dcterniine  the  extent  of  such 
changes.  A  referenno  to  a  few  morbid  conditions  will  make 
these  facts  more  dear.  The  existence  of  some  recent  dis- 
ease of  tlio  brain  will  bo  eiiaracterized  by  increased  mus- 
cular contractility  oftentimes  when  there  is  paralysis  of 
the  muscles,  rcrtitiu  local  paralyses,  or  central  diseases 
attended  with  atrophy  of  tho  mustdes  or  disease  of  some 
part  of  the  nerve,  destroying  its  conductivity,  are  associated 
with  loss  of  reaction.  In  the  application  of  the  electric 
currents  it  is  very  necessary  to  bear  in  miml  the  anatomy 
of  the  parts  affected  ;  thus,  for  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  nerve 
wc  must  apply  one  polo  as  near  as  possible  to  the  emergence 
of  the  norve  from  the  cranium,  and  the  other  pole  to  the 
remote  parts  of  distribution.  In  sciatica  it  is  of  importance 
tn  pbico  (mo  electrode  over  the  sacro-sciatii;  notcdi,  where 
tho  great  sciatic  ner\c  lo'.iv(>s  the  pelvis.  (Iroups  of  muscles 
may  be  acted  upon  through  special  nervcn  supplying  them. 
Many  of  tho  internal  organs  may  bo  intlucnccd  through 
the  sympathetic  nerve. 

AVe  use  galvanism  and  Faradism  for  the  relief  of  pain  and 
spasm,  for  the  iniprovoment  of  the  nutritive  processes,  to 
restore  lost  muscular  power,  for  stimulation  of  sensation 
in  peripheral  or  deep  nerves,  for  stimulation  of  secretion, 
to  affect  the  organs  of  special  sense,  to  influence  circulation 
by  means  of  the  vaso-motor  system,  to  produce  absorption 
of  fluids,  morbid  tissues,  and  deposits,  to  procure  sleep, 
and  in  the  form  of  the  galvano-cautery  for  surgery.  We 
employ  botht'ornis  of  current  in  the  treatment  of  paralysis, 
tho  galvanic  perhaps  being  the  most  important  f<)r  paraly- 
sis from  central  diseases.  The  galvanic  current  is  nso<l  at 
tho  nerve-centres,  anil  the  faradic  up(ui  the  peripheral 
muscles.  There  are  many  cases  of  ])aralysis  in  which 
faradie  currents  will  ]iroduce  no  muscular  contraction,  while 
tho  galvanic  current  will  bo  fidlowed  hy  vigorous  contrac- 
tions of  the  muscles.  In  cases  of  this  kind  (lead  paralysis 
is  an  example)  we  begin  treatment  with  the  galvanic,  and 
afterward  use  the  faradic.     Local  paralyses  arc  best  treated 


by  the  fftradie  current.  ThofW)  oonditlon*  that  are  ealled 
tttinphir — i'.  r,  waHiing— common  formn  of  which  an;  infun 
tile  paralyitii*,  progreHHivi;  nniKculur  atrophy,  and  adiili 
spinal  paralynis,  arc  cat'CH  for  the  gulviinic  trefitinont. 
\uso-niotor  ataxia  and  other  fornis  of  KcloroitiH  of  norvo 
tissue  are  trouted  by  galvuniHin,  and  for  cerebral  hu'iiior- 
rbago,  conunonly  oalleil  apoplexy,  we  iihc  both  foriilK.  The 
UHO  of  oloctrieiiy  in  tho  beginning  is  injudieiouH,  tit,  there 
is  oonsiilcrabb*  irritability  of  the  bruin  and  rigidity  of  the 
muscIoM.  After  two  or  three  wotdtM.  giilviinizutiun  of  the 
brain  is  to  be  comnienetMl,  and  I'aradi/alion  of  mutteles.  A 
general  rule  may  he  laid  down  in  all  puralyxeH,  Tbi^ 
is;  (Jho  tho  faradie  current  al  lirp*t.  und  if  no  contrue- 
tions  are  producerl  in  tlie  musoIcK  umc  the  gulviinic.  It 
will  be  found  in  most  inxtanecH  that  utter  a  few  weekN*  ur>e 
of  the  galvanic,  the  faradic  will  begin  to  produce  contrue- 
tions.  The  application  should  be  mad<>  Ibrcc  times  a  week, 
each  Hfnui'  la>'ling  fifteen  niinut<-H  at  lifaMt.  The  forms  of 
paralysis  from  all  caunes,  whether  they  be  from  prcKHurc, 
from  injury,  or  from  rheumatism,  may  be  treated  flucceNs- 
fully.  Paralyses  of  sjiecial  parts  are  treated  by  differently 
shaped  iuHlrumentH.  There  are  electrodes  for  applying  it 
to  tbo  vor-al  cords,  to  the  muscles  of  the  orbit,  to  the  ear, 
and  Ueliquot  had  devised  an  iipparatuH  for  applying  it  to 
the  bladfler.  A  very  impcirtant  (dasH  of  cafics  calling  for 
treatment  is  that  wbioli  includes  neuralgia  and  other  ner- 
vr)nH  diseases  symplomati/cd  by  pain.  We  may  cither 
apply  it  to  a  nerve-trunk  or  directly  to  the  skin. 

The  galvanic  currfrnt  18  the  most  ajipropriato  for  the 
mft/iutr,  anil  faradic  for  the  immt:dinU-  application.  The 
faradic  current  is  of  great  use  for  many  of  the  beadache-:, 
particularly  those  of  a  rheumatic  character,  (iaivanism 
asserts  itself  most  favorably  in  neuralgia  of  all  kinds.  It 
is  indicated  |)articularly  in  sciatica,  tic  douloureux,  spinal 
irritation,  and  a  number  of  other  conditions  attended  by 
pain.  Forms  of  hysteria  are  partiiMiIarly  un<ler  the  control 
of  galvanism.  Writers'  cramp  und  chorea  are  benefited  to 
some  degree  by  both  currents.  Obstinate  constipation  and 
many  diseases  of  women  are  improved  by  electrical  treat- 
ment. "  Uiilvanism  of  the  cervical  sympathetic. *'  as  it  has 
been  somewdmt  improperly  called,  ofTeets  many  beneficial 
changes  from  diseaseil  states  resulting  from  disturbance  of 
the  nutritive  processes,  particularly  in  some  forms  of  dys- 
pepsia, or  bypcriemia  of  different  parts  of  the  body.  Little 
can  be  said  of  its  value  in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases. 
Electricity  has  |>roiluced  ytivy  few  aiitbenticuted  cures,  and 
those  reported  are  undcjubtdlly  due  for  tho  most  part  to 
other  reineilies  (or  galvanism  only  so  far  as  it  proved  of 
use  as  a  general  tonic)  and  disappearance  of  the  causes. 
Electricity  has  been  used  by  Simpson,  Thomas,  Dubois^ 
Murray,  anr!  Allen  in  obstetrics  for  the  production  of  uterine 
contractions,  A  most  important  use  of  electricity  is  its 
application  for  the  production  of  absorption  of  morbid 
products  in  difTercnt  parts  of  the  body. 

When  the  two  poles  of  a  galvanic;  battery  are  connected 
with  needles,  and  these  needles  thrust  into  the  tissues  of  the 
body,  a  process  goes  on  which  has  been  called  clectrolt/iia. 
At  the  nrfffitivr  pole  bubbles  of  hydrogen  gas  are  disen- 
gaged, whi(di  separate  mechanically  tho  surrounding  tis- 
sues and  break  them  down,  so  that  the  ilisintegratcd  par- 
ticles may  be  taken  uji  in  the  circulation.  At  the  ;>ojii>j'rf , 
oxygen  is  disengaged,  which  forms  an  acid  with  certain 
elements  of  the  tissue,  and  the  albumen  is  coagulate  1.  form- 
ing a  clot  if  this  happens  in  a  cavity  filled  with  blooil. 
With  this  mode  of  treatment  the  physician  is  enabled 
to  disperse  a  great  many  forms  of  tumors,  among  them 
aneurism,  and  even  goitre. 

A  platinum  wire  placed  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful 
battery  possessing  the  retjuirement  of  sufficient  <ptnntity 
will  become  in  a  very  few  minutes  white  hot.  Such  wires 
properly  adjusted  in  handles  may  bo  used  in  place  of  the 
knife  or  ^'■erascur  in  many  surgical  operations.  It  is  par- 
ticularly of  service  in  deep  cavity  opcrati<>ns,  where  the  use 
of  tho  knife  is  impossible.  The  galvanic  cautery  is  unat- 
tcntlcd  by  pain  or  hiemorrhage.  Its  cuts  are  covered  by 
perfect  cicatrices,  and  it  is  very  valuable  in  certain  uterine 
operations.  Care  must  be  exercised  by  all  persons  who  use 
electricity  and  are  not  experienced,  to  avoid  applying  strong 
currents  to  the  head.  It  is  unadvisable  to  use  it  for  over 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time,  and  then  very  carefully, 
Allan  McL.axf.  Hamilton. 

Mcdicn!  Jurisprudence.  Pee  JfRisparnENCE,  Med- 
ir.vi,,  by  PiioF.  John  OiinitoNArx.  M.  D..  LL.D. 

^le'dici^  a  famous  Florentine  family,  who  early  became 
prominent  in  public  affairs,  figuring  largely  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  They  were  merchants.  Cwimo  de*  Mrruri. 
the  tJreat.  b.  lilSO.  was  the  son  of  tliovanni.  gonfaloniere 
of  Florence,  and  by  his  liberality,  urbanity,  and  prudence 
won  great  influence  with  the  people,  but  avoided  the  ap- 
pearance of  power,  being  content  with  the  substance.     Uc 
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adorned  Florence  with  splendid  public  building?,  patronized 
art,  and  d.  Aug.  1,  14()4,  and  after  death  was  honored  as 
pnter  patris:. — Hi;;  grandson.  Lorenzo  the  MACSiFirENT, 
b.  Jan.  1.  1-H8,  was  the  splendid  patron  of  Greek  learning 
and  tif  all  the  liberal  arts,  being  himself  no  mean  poet.  He 
brought  Florence  to  a  great  pitch  of  opulence  and  power, 
and.  notwithstanding  the  hostility  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV,,  ex- 
erci>cd  a  great  influence  throughout  Italy.  D.  Apr.  8, 
\Vy2. — His  son,  Pope  Leo  X.,  did  much  to  advance  the 
fortunes  of  his  family.  (See  Leo  X.) — CosiMO,  b.  June  11. 
\hV^,  the  first  grand  duke  of  Florence,  was  a  successor  of 
Alessandro  (1510-37),  the  subverter  of  Florentine  liberty, 
who  was  himself  an  illegitimate  son  by  an  African  slave. 
Cosinio  was  declared  grand  duke  by  Pius  V.  loH9,  and  d. 
A]>r.  21,  1574.  The  grand  ducal  line  of  the  Medici  family 
eniled  in  174."!  with  Jean  Gaston  de  Medici  (1671-1737), 
but  the  princely  line  of  Ottajano,  the  ducal  house  of  Parto, 
etc.  have  perpetuated  the  name  till  our  times.  The  popes 
Len  X.  and  XI.  and  Clement  VII.,  Queens  Catharine  and 
Marie  de  Medicis  of  France,  some  eminent  cardinals  and 
dukes  of  Urbino,  were  also  of  this  family.  (See  Cath.a,- 
RiNE  de'  Medici  and  Marie  de  Medicis.) 

Medici'na,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Bologna, 
about  2S  miles  from  Imola.  It  is  substantially  built,  with 
an  artesian  well  in  one  of  its  squares,  and  was  once  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  now  destroyed.  Antique  objects  of  in- 
terest are  often  found  in  its  vicinity.     Pop.  in  1874, 11,355, 

Med'icine  [Lat.  mrrlirina,  from  mederi,  to  "  heal  "].  the 
art  and  science  of  curing  disease.  Its  origin  is  obscure, 
but  dates  back  to  the  early  existence  of  the  human  race, 
coincident  with  the  liability  to  injuries,  sickness,  and  pro- 
cesses of  decay.  Medicine  in  its  primitive  state  comprised 
a  recognition  of  the  relative  virtues  of  different  articles  of 
food,  an  empirical  use  of  medicinal  herbs  and  roots,  and 
super^^titious  rites.  For  ages  it  was  merely  traditional 
usage  in  families  or  communities.  Hence  it  was  practised, 
as  it  is  to-day  in  barbarous  tribes,  by  the  local  chiefs. 
Superstition  ascribed  disease  to  evil  spirits  or  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  divinities,  and  reverenced  the  gifted  physicians 
as  superhuman.  Temples  were  erected  to  their  worship, 
whose'priests  were  guided  in  their  treatment  by  invocation 
of  the  oracle.  The  profession  thus  became  a  sacerdotal 
order,  within  which  acquired  knowledge  of  medicine  was 
preserved  and  secretly  transmitted.  The  Chinese  have 
practised  and  written  of  medicine  in  the  remotest  ages, 
but  without  intelligence  or  method,  being  possessed  only 
of  a  vast  collection  of  extravagant  emjdric  formula?.  The 
Hindoo  practice  has  always  been  simple,  restricted  to  a 
knowledge  of  dietetics,  hygiene,  and  mild  antiphlogistic 
measures.  The  methodical  study  of  medicine  began  in  the 
fabulous  age  of  Egypt.  Isis  or  Orus,  the  Hermes  of  the 
Greeks,  was  the  god  of  medicine.  At  first,  the  method 
pursued  was  to  expose  the  sick  by  the  wayside,  that  pass- 
ers-by who  had  suffered  from  similar  maladies  might  rec- 
ognize them  ancl  declare  the  means  of  cure.  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  the  Babylonians,  Chaldasans,  and  other  nations 
had  no  physicians,  but  followed  this  same  custom.  But 
later,  in  Egypt,  the  sick  were  required,  upon  recovery,  to 
go  to  the  temple  and  record  on  tablets  their  symptoms  and 
remedies.  The  temples  of  Canopus  and  Vulcan  were  the 
repositories,  and  a  skilled  priesthood  arose  which  framed 
a  code  controlling  public  hygiene,  individual  regimen,  and 
the  treatment  of  disease.  Thus,  far  back  in  a  period  of 
mythology  Egypt  possessed  a  store  of  medical  knowledge, 
had  able  surgeons,  many  devoted  to  the  study  and  pursuit 
of  a  single  sjiecialty,  as  lithotomy,  and  remedies  bearing 
the  name  of  Isis  and  Osiris  down  through  subsequent  (Jre- 
cian,  Uoman,  and  early  Christian  centuries.  The  early 
medic-ine  of  Greece  is  legendary,  il^isculapius,  instructed 
in  the  healing  art  by  Chiron  the  Centaur,  became  si»  skilled 
that  he  incurred  the  (lispleasure  of  IMuto,  and  was  stricken 
by  a  thunderbolt  from  Jove.  He  became  the  god  of  medi- 
cine, temples  were  erected  bearing  his  name,  and  the  offi- 
ciating priesthood  were  designated  the  Asclcpiadiv.  The 
sons  of  i^sculapius,  Matdiaon  and  I'r)dalirius,  accompanied 
the  (Jrceks  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  their  skill  has  been  im- 
mortalized in  the  songs  of  Homer.  Ilygieia,  the  goddess 
nf  health,  and  Hercules,  reputed  to  cure  e])ilepsy  —  the 
"  sacred  clisease  "  or  *'  disease  of  Hercules  " — were  also 
worshipped.  The  practice  of  Ihc  Asclepiadie  was  simi)le. 
The  temples  were  located  in  salubrious  places,  their  inte- 
rior purified  by  burning  fragrant  incense  and  secret  reme- 
dies. Thither  the  sirk  were  brought  for  treatment.  Re- 
eour.-'C  was  had  to  baths,  gymnastics,  nnneral  and  thermal 
Hprings,  and  the  use  of  unctions.  l{einedies  were  pre- 
scribed by  the  oracle  and  skill  of  the  priet^thood.  Votive 
tablets  inscribed  with  records  of  the  iliHcaso  and  cure  were 
ilcpftsited  within  or  placed  upon  the  columns  and  gates, 
i'ythagoras  and  the  fcct  which  took  his  name  sujiplantcd 
the  Asclepiadac.     They  promulgated  the  knowledge,  before 


a  secret,  sought  the  philosophy  of  disease,  but  confined 
their  treatment  to  dietetics  and  hygiene.  The  Pythago- 
reans declined  about  50()  h.  c.  Hippocrates  was  b.  in  the 
year  4(i0  u.  c,  and  d.  in  357  B.  c.  He  is  known  as  the 
"  father  of  physic."  He  was  deseendeci  remotely  from  the 
Asclepiadff  through  a  long  line  of  physicians.  He  devel- 
oped a  system  of  theories  on  disease  and  medicine  which 
has  given  to  his  school  and  period  of  practice  the  title 
•* dogmatic'  He  acquired  anatomy  by  dissection  of  ani- 
mals, and  was  skilled  in  surgery.  His  study  of  symptoms 
and  diseases  was  careful  and  accurate  ;  he  recognized  stages 
and  crises  in  disease;  he  relied  upon  the  power  of  X'ature, 
which  he  termed  "first  of  physicians;"  stimulated  when 
Nature  failed,  moderating  when  her  forces  were  excited. 
His  remedies  were  mainly  vegetable  and  dietetic.  His 
works  were  numerous,  chief  of  which  are  The  PnnjnttHtivs, 
Aphoriums,  On  Epidemics,  Refjimcn  in  Acute  Jjinettne.  Hip- 
pocrates made  great  and  permanent  contributions  to  medi- 
cine by  his  descriptions  of  disease.  AVith  the  founding  of 
the  Alexandrian  Library  (320  b.  c.)  the  Alexandrian  school 
began.  Most  celebrated  were  Erasistratus  and  Hero])hilu3. 
The  latter  was  an  anatomist,  studied  the  nerves,  the  brain, 
and  to  this  day  his  name  is  retained  connected  with  its 
circulation,  the  confluence  of  venous  sinuses  being  termed 
the  '*torcuIar  Herophili."  Two  Alexandrian  schools  of 
medicine  flourished  successively  —  the  "  Empirical  "  of 
Philenus  and  Serapion,  who  renounced  "dogmatism"  and 
relied  only  on  experience,  and  the  "Methodists,"  whose 
influence  extended  over  Greece,  thence  to  Home,  and  lasted 
for  at  least  two  Christian  centurie.-?.  Methodism  asserted 
that  the  body  was  jiermeated  in  health  by  atoms  which  en- 
tered from  without  and  moved  freely  in  every  part  and  di- 
rection of  the  organism.  Disturbances  of  this  perfect  re- 
lation by  constriction  or  relaxation  were  states  of  disease, 
and  all  medication  was  therefore  by  astringents  or  relax- 
ants. 

Medicine  was  introduced  into  Rome  from  Greece  200  b.  c. 
Asclepiades,  who  practised  at  Rome  100  b.  c,  was  a  Meth- 
odist. Chief  among  Roman  physicians  was  Celsus,  "  the 
Cicero  of  medicine,"  great  as  a  surgeon  and  scholar,  whose 
work,  De  Medicina,  in  S  books,  is  a  record  of  medical  know- 
ledge down  to  his  time.  Claudius  Galen,  known  fts  Galen, 
by  his  teachings  and  writings  so  influenced  medicine  that 
he  was  esteemed  infallible  authority  for  fully  twelve  cen- 
turies. He  was  b.  at  Pergamos  a.  d.  130.  but  lived  and 
practised  at  Rome.  He  is  reputed  to  have  written  200  dis- 
tinct treatises,  upon  every  subject  then  known  in  medicine. 
He  was  educated  at  Alexandria,  and  his  knowledge  of  anat- 
omy was  matured  by  dissection  of  animals.  He  was  a 
"  Huraoralist."  regarding  disease  as  due  to  putridity  of  the 
"  four  humors  " — blood,  jdilegm.  bile,  and  black  bile.  The 
Methodists,  on  the  other  hand,  found  disease  only  in  the 
tissues,  and  were  known  as  "  Solidists."  So  long  as  medi- 
cine was  swayed  by  theories,  the  conflict  of  "  Humoralism  " 
and  "Solidism"  was  constantly  revived.  Chief  among 
Galen's  works  are  treatises  On  the  Une  of  the  Different 
Parts  of  the  Bndij,  On  Tempennncntu,  On  the  Sent  of  Dis- 
ease, McthodH  of  Cure.  During  the  Dark  Ages  medicine 
declined  in  Europe,  but  was  preserved  and  advanced  by  the 
Arabian  school,  which  dominated  from  the  ninth  to  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Symptoms  were  studied,  new 
diseases  described,  Galen's  works  were  translated  and  com- 
mentated, rendering  famous  the  names  of  Ithazes,  Avi- 
eenna,  Albueasis,  Avenzoar,  Averrhoes,  etc.,  and  drawing 
the  students  of  the  whole  continent  to  the  renowned  Span- 
ish schools  of  Cordova,  Seville,  Toledo,  and  Saragossa. 
Renourd  in  his  /Hslori/  of  Medicine  styles  the  subsequent 
period,  from  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  the 
present,  the  "age  of  renovation."  Medicine,  thus  far  an 
art  based  upon  experience  and  biassol  by  erroneous  theo- 
ries, now  began  to  advance  by  successive  discoveries  in 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology  to  the  standard  of  a 
science.  Printing  ensured  the  dissemination  of  each  jtro- 
grcssivc  step.  The  Italian  schools  succeeded  the  Arabian. 
Mondini  of  Bologna  dissected  before  the  class  in  1315,  and 
wrote  imperfectly  on  anatomy.  To  Andreas  Vesalius.])ro- 
fossor  at  Padua,  who  published  his  great  work  in  1543, 
anatomy  owes  its  origin  and  permanent  imjietus.  Vesa- 
lius  was  followcil  by  Eustachius.  Fallopius,  Sylvius,  Pao- 
chioni,  and  others  whose  names  now  exist  in  anatomical 
nomenclature.  In  A.  n.  1022,  Aselli  of  Milan  described  the 
lacteals:  in  H')2S,  Harvey  announce*!  the  eirculntion  of  the 
blor)d  ;  in  KiCl.  Malpighi  of  Bologna  detected  the  move- 
ments of  the  rod  blt)od-globule8  ;  in  KiUO,  Leeuwenhoek  of 
Dclft  demtmstrated  the  capillaries.  The  researches  of 
Vicussens.  Haller.  Meckel,  and  Scarpa,  the  separation  of 
the  corebro-sjiinal  and  ganglionic  nervous  systems  by 
Biehat,  the  treatise  of  Senac  (in  17I!M  on  the  action  and 
diseases  of  the  heart,  of  Avcnbrugger  (in  17til)  on  pereus- 
sion  of  the  chest,  the  first  work  on  pathology  by  Morgnani 
in  1702,  the  recognition  of  norvo  origins,  of  tho  ganglia. 
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iinil  diirprpiit  fiioultiiw  in  Iho  brnin  liy  WIIMh  find  iithBri", 
tllo  writinnH  of  Syili'iiliuin  anil  lliixlmlil,  lliu  (liKcovfry  of 
viici'inulioii  liy  .Iciincr  in  1 7I"I,  iini  u  fi'w  iif  tlio  very  many 
wicntilii'  IruliiK  wliiili  warrnnl  iic  in  c|iciikiiiK  of  nii'ilii'inii 
aH  a  !<i'M'iH'n.  'I'Ih'  htiitiiK  nf  ini-<li<-in<*  wis  a^raiii  I'lcvntcil. 
'I'hc  luirhrr-Hnrj^conM  nl'  TariH  were  iib'iliHticfl  by  hiw  in 
171:1,  lit  l.cinilcin  in  ITti).  t'liniial  teailiinn  wan  inauKn- 
niti'tl  lit  I'mliia  in  ITTiM.  Schimlii  of  nioilii-inc  won;  cMtiib- 
liHbi'il  In  KiiKlanil.  I''rani'f,  ami  (ii'irnany.  l)iirin(;  tlio 
nini'tiMMitb  ii-nliiry  Ibis  ili'Vntinn  to  Ibi'  ili'vi-b>|inii'iil  nf 
toi'liilii'ul  ami  ncii'ntilii'  im  i'i>li);alion.  riilbrr  Ibiin  to  n|ici;- 
nbition.  an  tlii'  trmi  biifiH  of  Ibr  Imitnwnl  of  ilixi'iiMo,  ban 
Ktriiility  iniTcancil,  anil  warnintH  tlm  bi-lii'f  that  wo  arc 
pri'i'liiij;  a  Hyulcni  of  Hi'icnlilii'  mi'iliiino.  It  ban  al»n  bi'on 
lU'sijfniitiMl  an  iij^c  of  "  ratinniil  rnipiricicm  "   in  ninlii-ino, 

sinco  skill  in  trniitnii'ilt  i«  liirfoly  i'iiniiibili\  !■  fr past  r.x- 

|ii>rii'ni'i',  yrl  rcmlori'il  intilliKibb'  ami  oiMtain  by  a  I'lcar 
iliHi'i'inincnt  of  On-  laws  of  lifi>.  of  tbi'  fiinrtiomil  ai'tivitii'il 
wbii-b  iMinstitiitc  bcaltb,  anil  of  tbfir  jiorviTsion  in  iliscase. 
Ilisti)Io};y.  pbysioloiiy.  inii'rosro|iy.  inii'ro-rbi-niislry,  pa- 
tbiilojry.  pbysiiilonii'iil  nu'ilirini-.  pbiinnai'y,  ami  IbiTnlir^u- 
tii'H  iirt'  lii'liis  of  iin-i'ssjmt  work  iinil  projiri'ss.  Tin-  pbys- 
ical  nxpliiratiim  nf  tin'  lOu'st,  tbc  stmly  iif  HriKbt's  ilisoasii, 
tlio  ceilillar  patbiilo;;y,  fbo  L'laboratiun  of  tlu'  spri-ijiltios. 
aro  Homo  of  tlio  nnmy  results.  Correct  anil  intrlli^ont 
ilia<;n<isis  is  snii^bt  a»  the  only  substantial  biisis  for  the 
troatiiii'iit  of  ilisoaso.  E.  I)Ainns  UrrisoN,  Jn. 

ftlpdicino,  tp.  of  Livingston  eo.,  Mo.     I'op.  UOl. 

Medicine,  tp.  of  Mcreer  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  9.*I9. 

Medicine,  tp.  of  Putnam  en.,  Mo.     Pop.  fill."). 

Med'ick  [lir.  Mi)«i<i.  so  called  because  they  were  be- 
lioveil  to  bo  natives  of  .Media],  a  niiine  for  several  Icru- 
niinous  herbs  of  the  genus  Mfdifnijit,  resembling  clover, 
and  often  cultivated,  especially  in  Kurope,  as  foniKC-plants. 
Several  species  are  natunili/.cd  in  the  I'.  .'<.  from  Kuriipe; 
others  are  cultivated  us  ornamental  jilants.    (.'^ee  LrrE-.n\.) 

Mediir  (.Toski'h),  b.  in  New  Hrunswick,  near  Maine, 
Apr.  li,  lS2.'i:  removed  in  childhood  to  .Massillon,  <). ; 
studied  law  :  founded  in  1S4!I  a  "  Free-Soil  "  )iaper  at  Co- 
shocton ;  established  at  Cleveland  in  |s.^2  a  Whig  [laper, 
the  t'(irr»l  Cilij,  which  in  the  follnwing  year  was  merged 
in  the  Lrmlir  :  was  in  IS.il  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
l!i'|Mibliciin  party  in  Ohio;  went  to  Chicago  soon  after, 
niol  with  two  partners  bought  in  May,  IH.'j.^.  the  Trlhintr, 
a  paper  with  wfiicli  he  has  since  been  identified,  lie  was 
in  IH70  a  memberof  the  Illinois  constitutional  convention, 
and  was  the  author  of  the  minority  representation  clause; 
was  appointed  in  IH7I  a  member  of  the  l'.  S.  civil  scvvieo 
eominission.  and  elected  mayor  i»f  Chicago.  lie  spent  a  year 
in  Kurope  (IS7li-71).  and  on  his  return  purchased  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  Tribune,  of  which  he  became  editor- 
in-chief. 

Medill  (William),  b.  in  1S05  in  New  Castle  co.,  Del.; 
sludieil  law  ;  was  admitted  to  the  barof  Ohio  in  1H32;  was 
often  in  the  State  legislature,  and  twice  chosen  S|ieaker  ; 
was  in  Congress  from  Ohio  ls:!(l-4:!;  fir.st  assistant  jiost- 
master-general  ISli'i-t'J;  then  commissioner  of  Tndiiin  af- 
fairs; chairman  of  the  State  constitutional  convention  of 
IS.'ifl;  lieutenant-governor  of  Ohio  18.51-03:  governor  of 
Ohio  ls,i:!-j|i;  and  was  first  comptroller  of  the  treasury 
under  Pros.  Huehanan.     1).  at  Lancaster.  0.,  Sept.  2,  ISG5. 

Mcdi'na,  city  of  .\rabia.  in  the  province  of  Hcdja/,,  2.'in 
miles  N.  of  Mecca  and  IM2  miles  N.  K.  of  Jemb,  or  Vanibu. 
its  port  on  the  Ked  Sea.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  well- 
watered  valley  on  the  eastern  slope  of  a  lofty  moiintiiin- 
rauge.  and  is  surrounded  with  high  stone  walls  Hanked 
with  towers  and  defended  by  a  strong  castle.  It  is  a  hand- 
some and  well-built  town,  consisting  of  two-story  houses, 
generally  built  of  brick,  surrounded  with  gardens  and  ]>ro- 
vidcd  with  wells.  Its  importance  is  derived  from  its  uinsnue. 
which  contains  the  tomb  and  mausoleiun  of  Mnhauuued, 
and  is  annually  visited  by  more  than  .jii.onil  pilgrims.  The 
mosque  is  a  large  but  irregular  building,  like  that  nf  .Mecca, 
but  the  mausoleum  itself,  aluuit  which  so  ninny  fables  have 
been  told  and  exploded,  has  never  lieen  seen  by  any  Kuro- 
jiean.  Moliammed  fled  to  Medina  in  (i22.  and  d.  there  in 
G.S2  .\.  I>.  .-Vceurdingly,  it  is  regarded  by  Mohammedans 
generally  as  quite  equal  if  not  sujierior  in  sanctity  to 
Meoca.  The  inhabitants  are  not  unlike  those  of  Mecca, 
though  of  a  more  sedate  character.  The  city  has  no  manu- 
factures and  only  an  unimportant  trade.     Poji.  IS.flOO. 

Medina,  county  of  N.  E.  Ohio.  .\rea.  42.)  square  miles. 
It  has  a  fertile  clay  soil.  Cattle,  grain,  fruit,  and  dairy 
produols  are  the  agricultural  .staples.  The  leading  manu- 
factures arc  of  cheese,  lumber,  saddlery,  and  harnesses. 
The  county  is  traversed  bv  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 
K.  R.     Cap.  Jlcdina.     Pop.  20.0y2. 

Medina,  county  of  S.  W.  Texas.  Area,  1175  square 
miles.     It  is  bounded  N.  E.  by  Medina  River,  and  is  ele- 


vated, dry,  and  healthful,  hilt  rathnr  doffelvni  In  wat«r  and 
timber.  Cattle,  wool,  and  corn  are  the  leading  productii. 
.Most  of  the  inhabituntH  are  (lOrmunH,  t'up.  (.'uHtroville. 
Pop.  2II7H. 

iMedinii,  In.  of  Peoria  eo.,  III.,  on  the  W.  iiido  of  Pe- 
oria  Luke      (  P.  O.  .MOHMVII.I.K.)       Pop.  Oil.'*. 

Medina,  tp.  of  Warren  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  BO!). 

Medina,  jmst- v.  of  .lelTerson  co.,  Kan.,  in  Kentuck>  tj,., 
11  miles  N.  \v.  of  Lawrence,  on  the  .\.  bank  of  the  Kanras 
Kivcr  and  on  the  Kansas  Pueilii;  U.  It.      Pop.  1117. 

.>l('ilinrt,  poMt-tp.  of  Lenawee  CO.,  Mich.     Pop.  I«7.'5. 

.>lf(linii,  tp.  of  Hennepin  co.,  ,Minn.     Pop.  lO.'fH. 

Medina,  postv.of  Orleans  co..  N.  Y.,on  llic  New  York 
Ceiilnil  liiid  Hudson  Uiver  K.  Rs.  und  the  Krie  Canal,  bait 
2  iicadciiiics.  2  schools.  1  Imnk,  !t  churches.  .'I  hotels,  2 
weekly  newspajiers,  :(  flouring  and  planing  niillK,  I  iiaw- 
niill.  a  pump  and  agricultural  tool  factory,  and  several 
carriage  and  other  factories.     Pop.  of  v.  2H21. 

Hfiiii  A  TAVi.on,  Pins.  "  Mkhina  TniBit!<F.." 

Medina,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  .Mi-<lina  co.,  O.,  on  the 
Ljikc  Slinrc  and  Tuscarawas  \'allcy  U.  K.,  has  1  normal 
and  I  union  school,  4  churches,  2  banks,  1  newspaper, 
several  flour,  saw,  and  pinning  millB,  1  iron-foundry, 
other  manufactories,  and  stores.     Pop.  of  v.  11511;  of  tji. 

l.'j.'ot.  ,1.    II.  (illKK.NK,    Kl).  "iMKDIXA   Co.  Oa/,KTTK." 

Medina,  tp.  of  Dane  co..  Win.     Pop.  1425. 

Medi'na  de  Ri'o  Se'co,  town  of  Spain,  province  of 
Valhobilid.  on  the  Scqiiilln.  an  anliicrit  nf  (be  I)ouro.  is  in 
a  fertile  plain  rich  in  wine,  and  carries  on  some  trade. 
Pop.  .'i:i:!:i, 

Medi'na-Sido'nia,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Cadiz. 
It  was  built  by  the  Moors,  is  situated  on  a  steep  eminence 
surrounded  by  walls,  contains  a  fine  (Jotbic  cathedral  and 
a  niagnilicent  castle,  and  has  a  grand  and  imposing  a|i- 
pearanee:  it  is,  however,  a  gloomy  and  comparatively 
insignitieant  town.     Pop.  970.1. 

Medilerra'nean  Sea,  The,  is  the  large  sea  bounded 
by  the  continents  of  Kurnpc,  Asia,  and  .Africa,  22(10  miles 
long,  1200  miles  broad  between  Tunis  and  the  Hay  of 
Sidra,  and  covering  an  area  of  1.177,0110  square  miles.  It 
has  a  very  irregular  shape,  forming  mnii.v  gulfs,  as  those 
of  Lyons,  (ienoa.  Tarnnto,  Lepanto,  Koron.  Kolokythia, 
and  Salonica  on  the  shores  of  Europe;  on  the  shores  of 
Asia.  .Ailramyti.  Smyrna.  Adalia.  ami  Iskanderun;  on  the 
shores  of  ;\frii'ii.  Sidra  and  Cubes;  and  bearing  different 
names  in  the  dilTerent  localities — as,  for  instance,  the  Tus- 
can, Ionian,  Adriatic,  and  yKgean  seas.  Its  depth  in  the 
Strait  of  (iibraltar  is  o.'iOO  feet,  hut  on  the  line  between 
Sicily  and  Cape  lion  in  .Africa  only  200  feet,  in  some  places 
even  not  more  than  40  feet.  It  communicates  E.  with  the 
lilack  Sea  through  the  Strait  of  (.'onstantinopic,  and  W. 
with  the  .•Ulanlic  through  the  Strait  of  (iibraltar,  through 
both  of  which  the  water  steadily  pours  into  it  in  rapid  cur- 
rents. It  afso  receives  the  waters  of  several  large  rivers, 
the  Ebro.  Khone,  Po,  and  Nile.  lint  a  much  greater 
evaporation  takes  place  in  the  Mediterranean  than  in  the 
Atlantic  or  in  the  lilack  Sea.  owing  to  the  hot  winds  which 
blow  over  it  from  Northern  .Africa. while  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  .Alps  prevent  the  cold  winds  frnm  Northern  Europe 
from  reaching  it.  The  temperature  of  the  .Mediterranean 
is  about  :i°  0.')'  F.  higher  than  that  of  the  Atlantic,  and  on 
nccount  of  this  more  rapid  evaporation  its  water  contains 
about  one-sixth  of  1  per  cent,  more  salt  than  the  water  of 
the  .Atlantic.  There  is  very  little  tide,  owing  to  (he  nar- 
rowness of  the  strait  which  cnnnccts  it  with  the  ocean. 
The  prevailing  winds  are  in  spring  S.  E.  and  S.  W.,  and 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  N.  E,  and  N.  W.;  they  often 
rise  suddcniv  and  blow  with  great  violence,  ^•^ee  The  M^d- 
Hrrniiuiiii  (l.'<54).by  Kcar-.Ailmiral  William  Henry  Smyth.) 

Med'lan's  Ranche,  a  v.  of  Young  co.,  Tex.     Pop.  28. 

Med'lar  [.Ang.-Sax.  niiitl].  the  fruit  of  Mr.pUnt  Grr- 
nmiiiVo.  the  medlar  tree  of  Asia  and  Europe,  belonging  to 
the  order  Kosacea^.  This  is  a  small,  sometimes  thorny 
shrub,  which  is  often  cultivated.  There  arc  ninny  varie- 
ties. The  fruit  is  not  eaten  until  over-ripe.  The  .lapan 
medlar  is  usually  known  by  the  Chinese  name  of  Lour  at 
(which  see). 

Med'Iey  (,Tohn).  P.  P.,  b.  in  England  in  isn+;  grad- 
uated at  AVailham  College.  Oxford,  in  lS2fi  with  honors: 
was  several  years  vicar  of  St.  Thomas's.  Exeter,  preben- 
dary of  the  cathedral,  and  in  lS4;i  was  con.«ecraled  first 
.Anglican  bishop  of  the  see  of  Frederictun,  comprehending 
the  province  of  New  Hrunswick. 

Medley's,  tp.  of  .Montgomery  co.,  Md.     Pop.  3SS5. 

Me'do,  post-tp.  of  Blue  Earth  co..  Minn.     Pop.  712. 

Medo'ra,  post-v.  of  Carr  tp..  Jackson  co..  Ind..  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  R.  R.,  and  on  the  E.  fork  of  White 
River. 
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Med'ows  (Sir  William),  K.  B.,  b.  in  England  Dec.  31, 

1738;  entered  the  army  in  17o6;  served  with  distinction  in 
Germany  1760;  came  to  America  in  Sept.,  1775,  with  the 
5Jth  rc2;iment :  afterwards  commanded  the  1st  brigade  of 
grenadiers,  distinguishing  himself  on  several  occasions  ; 
was  wounded  at  Brandywine  and  at  the  capture  of  St.  Lucie 
17S0;  was  made  colonel  of  the  89th  regiment,  and  sent  as 
major-general  to  India  1781 ;  was  governor  of  Madras  1790 
-92 :  led  the  right  wing  of  Cornwallis's  army  at  the  siege 
of  Scringapatam  1792,  where  he  dis])l:iyed  great  courage 
and  ability  ;  became  lieutenant-general  Oct.,  1793  ;  was  gov- 
ernor of  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  some  years,  and  commander- 
in-chief  in  Ireland  18U1-03.     D.  at'Bath  Xov.  14,  1813. 


See  Brain,  by  Prof.  Henry 


Fig.  1. 


Medulla  Oblongata. 

Hartshohnk.  M.  D. 

Medul'la  Spinal'is  [Lat.]-  Anatomi/. — The  medulla 
spinalis,  or  s])inal  cord,  is  that  part  of  the  central  nervous 
system  which  is  enclosed  in  the  spinal  canal,  extending 
from  just  below  the  foramen  magnum,  at  the  base  of  the 
skull,  to  a  point  between  the  first  and  second  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae. It  is  a  rounded,  cordlike  mass  of  nervous  matter, 
continuous  at  its  upper  end  with  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  terminating  below  in  a  conical  extremity.  In  this 
long  (lfi-17  inches)  course  it  gives  off  thirty-one  pairs  of 
spinal  nerves,  by  means  of  which  it  is  placed  in  communi- 
cation with  the  whole  of  the  body  below  the  head.  It  is 
enclosed  by  three  membranes,  which  lie  within  the  bony 
canal  of  the  spine — the  dura  mater,  arachnoid,  and  pia 
mater.  The  structure  and  general  arrangement  of  these 
membranes  do  not  essentially  differ  from  those  of  the 
same  envelopes  around  the  brain.  One  or  two  peculiari- 
ties are  worth  noting.  The  dura  mater  has  a  firm  attach- 
ment to  bone  at  its  upper  end.  at  the  edge  of  the  foramen 
magnum  of  the  skull.  From  the  sides  of  the  spinal  cord, 
or  from  the  pia  mater  covering  it.  there  spring  very  nu- 
merous little  processes  of  strong  membrane  having  the 
shajie  of  teeth  of  a  saw,  whose  sharp  points  are  attached 
to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  dura  mater,  thus 
holding  up  the  spinal 
cor<l  within  the  sheath 
of  the  dura;  this  is  the 
liga  men  turn  dentatum. 
(See  Fig.  1.)  Between 
the  dura  and  arachnoid 
there  is  only  present  a 
little  lubricating  fluid, 
while  under  the  arach- 
noid, in  the  meshes  of 
the  pia  mater,  as  in  the 
brain,  lies  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid,  in  consid- 
erable though  changing 
qi'-intity.  p^^^. 

The  spinal  cord  itself, 
like  the  other  nervous 
centres,  consists  of  the 
following  elementary 
parts:  a  basis-substance 
(neuroglia)  of  Hbro-con- 
nectivc  tissue,  blood- 
vessels, ganglion -eel  Is. 
nerve-fibres  with  niy- 
eline,  and  others  with- 
out. The  special  group- 
ing of  these  elenicnt-^ 
gives  form  and  cha- 
racter to  different  part* 
of  the  spinal  cord.  In 
general  terms,  it  may  be  said  that  the  spinal  cord  is  made 
up  in  its  central  parts  of  gray  matter — i.  c.  ganglion -cells 
of  different  sizes  peculiarly  grouped,  with  nerve-fibres, 
bloodvessels,  and  delicate  basis-substance;  and  in  its 
outer  peripheral  parts  of  white  matter — i.  e.  more  or  less 
coarse  basis-substance,  supporting  nerve-fibres  with  my- 
eline,  and  containing  bloodvessels.  If  we  look  at  a  spinal 
cord  whose  membranes  have  been  stripped  off,  we  observe 
the  following  ajtpearances  on  its  external  surface:  The 
cylinilrical  shajie  of  tlic  organ  is  made  irregular  by  two 
swellings,  uniform  and  gradually  formed,  in  thai  part  of 
the  cord  lying  in  the  mid'lle  cervical  and  in  the  lowest 
dorsiil  vcrtebrir — the  so-called  cervical  and  lumbar  en- 
largements. On  the  whole  of  the  front  surface  of  the  curd 
there  runs  a  line  or  <lcep  mark,  whic^h  after  tlie  rt^moval 
of  the  ])ia  mater  is  seen  to  be  a  real  fissure  or  crack,  pen- 
etrating quite  deeply,  separating  the  organ  into  two  equal 
halves.  This,  the  anterior  median  fissure,  i-i  in  life  filled 
by  the  pia  mjifer  and  the  anterior  spinal  artery  and 
branches.  On  either  side  of  the  iintorior  median  fissure 
very  numcrouB  dolicuto  bundles  of  Dorves  arise  from  the 


spinal  cord;  these  are  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  whose  deep  connections  we  shall  presently  learn. 
Turning  the  spinal  cord  over,  we  notice  that  the  meilian 
line  is  not  by  any  means  as  distinct  behiml  as  in  front, 
and  it  is  imijossible  to  demonstrate  a  fissure  without  lacer- 
ating the  tissue:  the  separation  between  the  halves  of  the 
spinal  cord  posteriorly  is  a  permanent  Incorporated  ex- 
tension of  the  pia  mater,  and  is  called  the  posterior  median 
septum.  On  either  side  of  this  are  arranged  the  posterior 
rootlets  of  the  spinal  nerves,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
anterior.  These  two  kinds  of  roots  (which  are  physio- 
logically distinct)  pierce  the  dura  mater,  conjoin  and 
mingle,  escaping  from  side  openings  between  the  vertebra;, 
and  receive  the  name  of  spinal  nerves.  Just  before  join- 
ing the  anterior  root  the  posterior  exhibits  a  swelling — 
the  ganglion  of  the  posterior  root.  At  the  up])er  part  of 
the  spinal  canal  the  spinal  nerves  issue  from  the  spine  at 
a  point  not  much  lower  than  their  origin  in  the  cord,  but 
in  the  lower  regions  the  nerves  make  a  very  acute  angle  in 
their  course  downward  to  their  canals  of  exit.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  central  gray  matter  can  best  be  studied  in 
transverse  sections  of  the  organ.  (See  Fig.  2.)  Such  a 
section  shows  the  white  substance  covering  in  the  gray 

Fig.  2. 


Posterior 


■^  Median  Septum. 


Post  prior 
Lateral  Fissure. 


matter  everywhere,  except  at  a  very  narrow  point  behind 
where  the  gray  matter  reaches  the  jda  mater.  This  pier- 
cing of  the  white  substance  by  the  gray  enables  us  to  divide 
the  white  substance  into  t\vo  unequal  masses  on  each  side 
— the  smaller  behind,  between  the  point  of  gray  matter 
and  the  posterior  median  septum,  being  called  the  posterior 
column  (as  it  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  organ);  the 
larger  part,  filling  up  the  space  in  front  of  the  point  of  gray 
matter,  and  extending  to  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  fissure, 
is  the  anterodateral  column.  The  gray  matter  is  irregu- 
larly developed  in  the  cord,  forming  a  figure  not  nnliko 
a  rough  letter  H,  whose  forward  arms  are  club-shaped. 
The  lateral  pieces  of  the  H  constitute  the  horns  of  the 
gray  matter;  the  connecting  bridge  is  known  technically 
as  the  gray  commissure.  The  anterior  horns  are  larger, 
more  rounded  than  the  jiosterior,  and  are  ditfcrently  con- 
stituted. In  them  (much  .more  largely  ileveloped  in  the 
cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements  of  the  cord)  are  the 
largest  ganglion-cells  known,  wliich  present  a  multitude 
of  delicate  branching  processes,  and  one  short  round  non- 
branching  process.  The  former  ramify  in  the  gray  matter ; 
the  latter  is  continuous  with  a  nerve-fibre  which,  travers- 
ing the  anterior  white  column,  issues  externally  as  an  an- 
terior rootlet.  Thus,  it  is  likely,  are  all  anterior  nerves 
connected  in  the  anterior  horns.  In  the  cervical  and  lum- 
bar parts  of  the  cord  these  ganglion-cclls  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  fill  up  the  anterior  horns.  In  the  cervical  and 
up])cr  dorsal  region  wo  meet,  besides,  with  an  accumulation 
of  smaller  ganglion-cells  in  the  middle  of  the  si'le  of  the 
gray  matter,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  commissure.  In 
the  posterior  horns  very  few  ganglion-cells  arQ  seen,  and 
those  which  exist  are  oval,  with  few  processes.  The  pos- 
terior nerve-roots  do  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  communicate 
with  these  ganglion-cells;  the  rootlets  enter  the  white 
matter  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  the  point  of  the  poste- 
rior horn,  and  send  fibres  in  several  directions — into  the 
posterior  horn,  u])ward  and  downward  in  the  posterior 
column.  The  central  parts  (tf  the  spinal  cord  consist  of 
an  anterior  commissure,  lying  at  the  linlt<uii  of  the  fissure, 
and  composed  of  nervo-fibrcs  with  myeline.  dust  back  <tf 
it  is  a  quantity  of  basis-substance  in  which  there  is  a 
round  or  oval  ludc  linecl  by  ccdumnar  epithelial  cells,  ctr 
filled  up  by  their  f//7</-/«— the  eentrul  canal  of  the  spinal 
eord.  This  canal  extends  from  the  lowest  end  of  the  cord 
to  the  fourth  ventricle  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  und  is 
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viniblo  only  t"  th«  mlfirosoopo.     Behind  thin  in  iho  trnnn- 

vin-Mo  conncclin}^  bund  of  jjriiy  iniitttir,  thi-  poHtf^rinr  irnni 
MiiHMiiri'.     Th'M  MiiMiiniiry  dcMcriptinn  iippiiuH  to  the  hlj^jht-r 
Vortobriitii  iiM  well  (is  to  irum. 

/'/i)fHin/,„,,/.  JiiiririK' tho  lirnt  twenty-Hvo  yearn  of  ihiK 
coiiliiry  llio  H)iiiuil  cukI  wii^i  looltod  upon  iiH  a  hiindlo  oi' 
nervcf*  uxtciidin;;  from  llui  l)rain  to  thu  cxternitl  partH — tho 
Kpinal  nt-rvi'M  j^atliwrrd  up  into  a  Hhtiaf.  an  it  wt-ro.  Th« 
brain  nont  norvouH  fon^o  tlirou;;h  tho  puHf*ivi:  curd  to  tho 
intiMc-h-s.  UfMLMirchcH  niadi;  pri-viou-f  to  tliiM  tiirin  (  I'ro- 
chufka,  l.rj;ulliM!*,  iind  utiior?*)  had  alrt-'iuiy  whown  tiiiit  Iho 
hpinal  I'ord  pn-.Ht'H'*L'd  cntTj^y  of  it-*  own.  In  the  hiKl  furty 
yearH  tliin  nrann  Inin  Ijct-n  idothod  with  all  the  atlribiitoM 
of  a  hinli  nrrvuiiM  in-ntro.  ami  mouio  have  even  ^one  ho  far 
a«  to  admit  that  it  poSHCHHoi  volition  and  eonrteiiiUdneHrt. 
'I'henu  two  altrihutei  are  not  by  any  meann  proved  in  be 
duly  H|iiikal.  UeuvinK  <ni!  tliese.  wo  niiiMt  ntiidy  tho  eord 
an  a  eondm'tin^;  orj^an  fnr  Meii^nry  iniprcHnionM  and  motor 
cxcitationM,  ait  a  »o«ree  of  force,  a;*  a  eo-orrlinatinj;  or^an, 
and  perhapM  an  tho  coat  of  an  obMcure  vendibility.  Sun- 
fory  iiiipresnionH  roi-oivod  from  the  periphi-ry  of  th«  body 
reach  tlie  curd  by  the  posterior  ruot^(whi(di  ar<'  purely 
.•sensitive),  immediiitely  eroHs  uvor  to  tlio  othor  f-irlo  of 
tho  or^an,  and  arc  then  conducted  directly  upward  to 
tho  jjorceptivo  or^an  in  tho  brain.  If  we  imagine  tho 
path  as  one  continuous  nervc-fibre,  we  should  say  that 
it  extends  from  the  ri;;ht  fore-fni;,'er  to  tho  rij^'lit  jiocterior 
culumn  of  tlic  curd,  then  crosses  the  median  line  in  tho 
(tray  matter  to  the  left  half  of  the  Hpinal  eord.  and  as- 
cends on  that  side  to  tho  parts  of  the  left  brain  which  per- 
ceive and  appreciate*  sensations.  This  crossing  over  ttf 
Hcnsnry  paths  takes  place  thruu^huut  tho  lenjrth  of  the 
spinal  cord.  Tiic  gray  matter  is  the  chief  pathway  for 
llieso  fibres,  the  posterior  columns  not  containinj;  any,  or 
eontaininjj  them  for  a  very  short  part  of  their  courses. 
Motor  excitations  or  impulses  pursue  quite  a  dilVerent 
course,  in  an  inverse  direction.  A  mot<»r  impulse  ilcstined 
to  move  tho  rij^ht  fore-tinj^er  starts  from  tho  left  sirlcof  the 
brain,  descends  through  tho  left  half  of  the  basal  parts  of 
tlie  eneephalon,  until  it  reaches  tho  lower  cdpe  of  tho  ntc- 
dulhi  oblongata  (at  its  junction  with  the  spinal  cord),  where 
it  suddenly  passes  across  the  median  line  into  the  right 
half  of  tho  spinal  cord,  descends  in  the  right  half  ()f  that 
organ,  issues  out  of  the  right  anterior  horn,  which  gives 
origin  to  tho  nerves  of  the  arm,  and  follows  this  nerve  to 
cause  contraction  of  tlie  muscles  wliich  move  the  right  fore 
finger.  In  general  tcruij-,  the  motur  paths  (or  nerves)  ail 
decussate  at  a  small  part  of  tho  sjiinal  cord,  the  so-called 
deoussation  of  the  pyramids  of  tho  medulla  oblongata.  To 
sum  up.  motor  jiaths  liecussate  in  a  small  spot,  while  sen- 
sory patlis  tlecussato  along  the  whole  length  of  the  cord; 
or,  in  other  words,  tho  course  of  mutor  paths  in  the  cord 
proper  is  direct  (ni»t  crossed)  in  its  wnole  extent.  Tho 
motion  referred  to  in  the  abt>ve  illustration  is  a  voluntary 
motion — one  starting  from  the  supreme  cerebral  ganglia^ 
but  the  spinal  cord  furnishes  involuntary  movements  of 
great  variety  and  force  originating  within  itself:  it  is  con- 
sequently a  source  of  power,  a  centre  for  reflex  motions. 
Simple  and  convincing  jiroof  of  this  assertion  is  had  by 
watching  the  movements  of  a  frog  whose  head  has  been  cut 
off.  The  legs  of  the  animal  separately  move  when  the 
creature  is  touched,  and  complex  movements  of  jumping, 
removing  irritations  by  moans  of  two  logs,  are  d')ne  just  as 
well  as  when  tho  animal  was  perfect.  These  movements 
all  occur  after  some  irritati<m  of  a  sensory  nerve,  never 
spontaneously;  they  arc  consequently  called  reflex  move- 
ments, A  reflex  movement  may  bo  rlefineil  as  the  result 
of  a  direct  transformation  (by  ganglion  cells)  of  a  sensory 
impression  into  motor  impulse;  and  in  this  sense  reflex 
actions  occur  in  every  nervous  centre,  great  or  small.  In  the 
living,  healthy  nnm  reflex  spinal  actions  are  (in  part)  breath- 
ing, movements  produced  by  tickling,  etc.  In  diseased 
states  some  convulsions  are  reflex  spinal  movements,  and  in 
pomo  cases  of  palsy  of  the  legs  from  ilisease  cutting  the  cord 
across  in  its  upper  part,  most  extensive  and  violent  move- 
ments are  commonly  observed  in  the  palsied  limbs.  The 
spinal  cord  may  also  rightly  bespoken  of  as  a  co-ordinating 
centre  for  certain  coarse  movements.  By  co-onlinating 
centre  is  meant  a  mass  of  gray  matter  whoso  ganglion- 
cells  act  in  such  a  way.  harnnmiously  and  simultaneously, 
as  to  produce  an  exact  movement.  This  performance  of 
an  exact  movement  (walking)  must  bo  learned  by  repeated 
trials,  but  when  the  ganglion-fells  have  acquired  the  habit 
of  acting  together  (education*,  they  so  act  with»uit  tho 
watchful  ami  directing  influence  of  volition  ;  c.  7.  we  start 
walking  by  a  volitional  impulse,  but  continue  walking  by 
spinal  action,  quite  inattentive  to  what  our  legs  are  doing. 
Thus  it  is  with  very  many  complex  movements  of  daily 
life.  The  kind  of  sensibility  which  tho  sjiinal  cord  pos- 
sesses is  one  of  which  we  arc  quite  unconscious  :  it  is  rather 
a  oapooity  to  receive  and  retain  impressions  which  reach  it 


by  HonHory  norvon.  Thin  property  of  tho  f^nnKHon-cellii  of  tho 
spinal  ci»rd  fand  of  all  ganglion 'CclU;  I  hav»  ventured  to 
call  retentivity  ;  or  it  may  bo  spoken  of  (bk  by  a  few  uuthorM) 
as  the  memriry  of  the  i^pinat  cord.  In  proof  i»f  tliiN  nniy 
be  addiK  I'd  tin*  perfurmanee  uf  variouK  lu-tn  without  voli- 
tional interlerence  und  oiit'^ide  of  vitmu-'uiunuunn — the  vxa- 
eution  of  eum plicated  movement k  by  (lui;npital(Ml  euld- 
blooiled  aninnilK,  and  the  poPftibility  (known  Ui  all)  of 
educating  tho  f<ptinil  eord.  ImpreioiiunH  lire  »>tnri!il  up  and 
kept  ready  for  uno  in  the  gray  mutter  of  the  Hpinul  cord 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  brain. 

In  eonehision,  one  word  may  bo  added  about  rcntrcM  fur 
certain  actions  in  the  spinal  cord.  Sonio  gaiiglion-eelU 
are  grouped,  and  oxort  an  influence  over  certain  ncrven 
dcHtined  to  H|ieci[il  organs;  thuH  nervo-fibrcH  supplying  tho 
blood  vessels  i»t'  the  face  and  eyeball  puss  into  the  upper 
cervical  region  of  the  r«pinal  cord.  Movement'*  rif  the  parti* 
within  tho  pelvis  ( blad<ler,  nteruK,  etc.)  are  under  the  eon- 
trid  of  u  pari  of  the  lumbar  spinal  eord  and  part"  juf^t 
above  it;  thesu  are  the  ciliu-fpinal  and  the  genit^i-urinary 
centres.  The  spinal  eord  furthermore  cxortft  an  influence 
upon  the  organs  contained  in  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and 
also,  probably,  upon  the  nutrition  of  tisttues  in  general,  and 
therefore  upon  caloriflcation.  K.  C.  Skulin. 

MetlilHa.     Seo  <»oicr;oN. 

Mi'dll'sa  [so  called  from  its  tentacles,  often  poisonous 
to  the  loiicb.  and  likened  Ut  .Medusa's  Knaky  h>eks],  prop- 
orly  tho  name  of  a  genus  of  Itiscophoru?.  an  order  of  ra<li- 
j  ates  of  the  class  Acalephie  (jelly-lishes).  The  term  is,  how- 
'  ever,  extended  to  the  whole  order  (called  true  Medudu;)  and 
,  to  the  ortler  Ctenophorie  (llcroid  Medusa)).  The  genus 
1  belongs  to  the  family  Cyaneidtc.  Mcdntm  auritti  is  a  com- 
mon Kuro])ean  species. 

iMediisn,  post -v.  of  Rensselaerville  tp.,  Albany  co,, 
N.  v..  hns  2  (handles  and  manufactures  of  paper.    Pop.  94. 

Meirway,  post-v.  and  lii.  of  Norfolk  co..  Mass.,  on  the 
Charles  Itiver  and  on  the  W  oonsoekct  division  of  the  New 
York  and  New  England  U.  U.,  has  6  churches,  8  schools,  4 
public  halls,  a  library,  a  savings  bank.  2  hotels,  2  weekly 
newspapers,  boot  and  shoe  factories.  1  brickyards,  2  grist, 
2  <dilcr,  2  paper,  '1  saw,  t>  cotton  and  woollen,  and  ^t  jdaning- 
mills,  1  tannery,  I  beIl-foun<lry.  I  organ-fact<)ry,  etc. ;  and 
50  acres  are  devoted  t^)  cranberry  culture.     Pop.  .'{721. 

Mcdway   Plantation,    tp.   of   Penobscot    co.,   Me. 

Pop.  ;t2i. 

i>Ied'win  (Thomas),  b.  in  England  in  17S9;  became 
captain  ol"  the  2  (th  light  dragoons ;  was  a  cousin  and  inti- 
mate friend  of  tlie  p')ct  Shelley,  with  whom  he  travelled  in 
Italy.  He  published,  besides  several  novels  and  works  of 
travel,  a  volume  of  VimverHution^  trith  Lord  lii/roii  (1S24) 
and  a  Life  0/ .S'Af^^c^  (1S.13),  prefixed  to  the  Shelley  papers. 
I),  at  Horsham,  England,  Aug.  2,  1869: 

Meek  (Ai.KX.\.s'r>KU  liKAiionT),  b.  at  Columbia,  S.  C, 
July  17,  ISl  I;  removed  with  his  father  in  1S19  to  Tusca- 
loosa; graduatc'l  In  lS:i;j  at  the  I'nivcrsity  of  Alabama; 
was  admitted  in  1H35  to  the  bar,  ami  became  editor  of  a 
Democratic  newspaper;  served  three  months  in  ls;tC  in  the 
Seminole  war;  and  on  his  return  became  attorney-general 
of  Alabama;  edited  the  NoKfAroii  iSliU;  was  1^42-14  judge 
of  the  court  of  Tuscaloosa  county  :  law-clerk  to  the  solicitor 
of  the  r.  S.  treasury  1S45;  V.  S.  district  attorney  for 
Southern  Alabama  1S46-50;  a  journalist  of  Mobile  1S4S- 
y.i;  went  in  ISo.'J  to  the  legislature,  where  he  originated 
the  free-school  system  of  Alabama  ;  became  in  1S.>4  judge 
of  the  city  court  of  Mobile;  Speaker  of  the  house  of  .Ala- 
bama 1859;  was  a  fine  chess-player,  and  author  of  a  legal 
digest  (1  vol.,  1842),  The  Red  Eagle  {\'^bb),Songa  and  Poemt 
{\>>:u),  PnBxtifffH  iH  South-weMtcrn  Hittor}/  (1857),  and  an 
unj>ublished  History  of  Aiabatmt.  D.  at  Columbus,  Miss., 
Nov.  ;to.  1S()5. 

Meek  (KiKi.niSG  Bradford).    See  Appendix. 

Meek'er,  county  of  Central  Minnesota.  .\rca,  553 
square  miles.  It  is  a  rolling  prairie  region,  fertile,  and 
abounding  in  small  lakes.  Wheal  and  oats  arc  the  lead- 
ing products.  The  countv  is  traversed  by  the  St.  Paul 
and  Pacific  K.  R.     Cap.  Litchfield.     Pop.  6090. 

Mceme,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Manitowoc  co.,  AVis.  Pop. 
157-1. 

Mee'rane,  town  of  Sn.xony,  with  very  flourishing  an-l 
ra))idly  growing  manufactures  of  cottons,  cloths,  and  all 
kinds  of  woollens.     Pop.  19,187. 

Meer'man  ( (iF.nARn't.  Rarox.  b.  at  Leyden.  IToUand.  in 
1722;  became  distinguished  ns  a  jurist;  was  counsellor- 
pensionary  of  Rotterdam  174S-fi7.  and  was  sent  as  envoy 
to  England  in  1757.  He  edited  the  vast  collection  of  Latin 
jurispruilence  known  as  the  X'truM  Thr»tturu»  Jnrin  Cirili^ 
et  CanoiiiVi' (the  Hague.  7  vols.,  1751-53),  but  is  best  known 
by  his  sumptuous  work,  Origiuea  Tjfpographicm  (the  Hague, 
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2  vols.  4to,  1765).  devoted  chiefly  to  maintaining  the  in- 
vention of  movable  wooden  types  by  Laurent  Coster  of 
Haarlem.  Meerman  formed  a  magnificent  library,  and 
purchased  all  the  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Jesuits  at 
Paris,  but  some  of  them  were  recovered  by  Louis  XV.  He 
was  made  a  baron  of  the  German  empire  by  Joseph  II., 
emperor  of  Austria.  D.  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  I)ec.  15,  1771. 
— His  son.  Jan  Meerman.  b.  at  the  Hague  Nov.  1,  1753, 
became  minister  of  fine  arts  under  Louis  Bonaparte,  king 
of  Hollantl.  and  count  of  the  em])ire  and  senator  under  Na- 
poleon 1811  :  was  author  of  a  Sitppleineiitnm  to  his  father's 
Thesunrns  (1780),  and  of  valuable  works  on  Dutch  history. 
D.  Aug.  19.  1815. 

Meer'schaum  [Oer.,  ''froth  of  the  sea,"  so  named  from 
its  lightness  and  white  color],  a  compact  mineral  with  a 
smooth  feel,  soft  when  firj^t  dug  out  of  the  earth,  but  hard- 
ening to  2.0  and  2.5.  In  composition  it  approaches  silica, 
60.9  per  cent.;  magnesia,  26.1  per  cent.:  water,  12  per 
cent.  It  is  obtained  from  localities  in  Turkey.  Asia  Minor. 
Morocco,  etc.,  where  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  fuller's 
earth  ;  its  principal  use,  however,  is  as  a  material  for  the 
bowls  of  tobacco-pipes.  EnwARD  C.  H.  Day. 

Mee'rut,  city  of  British  India,  cap.  of  a  district  of  the 
same  name  in  the  presidency  of  Agra,  on  a  tributary  of 
the  Ganges.  It  has  a  healthful  situation,  and  contains  one 
of  the  largest  English  churches  in  India.  At  this  place 
the  Sepoy  mutiny  began  May  10.  1857.  by  the  revolt  of  the 
garrison  an<l  the  massacre  of  the  European  residents. 
Pop.  29.014. 

Meet  Camp,  tp.  of  AVatauga  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  370. 

Megac'erops  [Gr.  ^cya?. ''great,"  icf'pa?.  '*  horn."  and 
6>/*,  •'  face"],  an  extinct  genus  of  mammals  from  the  Mio- 
cene of  Colorado,  allied  to  the  rhinoceroses,  but  bearing 
a  large  pair  of  horns  upon  the  nose.     (See  Titanother- 

ID-E.) 

Megrac'eros  Hiber'iiicus  [Gr.  ^ey^' "  great."  and 
itepas,  "  horn  "].  the  Irish  elk.  an  extinct  species  of  elk  or 
deer  of  large  size,  remains  of  which  are  found  in  the  Qua- 
ternary deposits  of  marl  below  the  peat-swamps  in  Eng- 
land, and  especially  Ireland.     Fragments  have  also  been 


Irish  Elk, 

found  in  bone-caverns.  This  animal  was  much  larger  than 
any  existing  species  of  the  group,  the  largest  individuals 
measuring  eleven  feet  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  antlers, 
which  were  sometimes  twelve  feet  across  from  tip  to  tip. 
The  horns  were  proportionally  larger  than  in  the  living 
.species,  and  the  cervical  vertebra!  of  the  males  were  cor- 
respondingly devclopeil  to  sujjport  the  heavy  armature  of 
the  head.  The  females  had  no  antlers.  The  bonos  of  the 
extremities  were  stronger  in  proportion  to  their  length  than 
in  living  species.  The  small  spurious  hoofs,  or  dew-claws, 
were  present,  but  in  the  fore  feet  at  least  their  metacarpals 
were  ossified  only  at  their  extremities.  The  dentition  was 
of  the  ordinary  ruminant  type,  and  the  upjjcr  canines 
were  wanting.  The  Irish  elk  becamo  extinct  before  the 
beginning  of  the  historic  perioil,  although  perhaps  con- 
temporaneous with  man  in  the  British  Islan<l«.  Goldfuss 
has  conjectured  that  it  is  mentione<l  in  the  Nihehiwjin 
Lied  of  the  thirteculh  century  under  the  name  "  schelch." 

0.  C.  Marsh. 


Megadac'tylus  [Gr.  fityw,  "great,"  and  SiKTvKos, 
"claw"],  a  genus  of  extinct  bird-like  reptiles  whose  re- 
mains are  found  in  the  Triassie  sand(<tone  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley.  Its  tracks  were  formerly  regarded  as  those  of 
birds. 

Megaderm'idae  [from  Mft/aderma,  the  ty^\ca.}  genus], 
a  family  of  insectivorous  bats  or  Cheiroptera,  with  "  nose 
leaf"  or  nasal  appendages  variable  in  extent  of  develop- 
ment: the  ears  large,  and  provided  each  with  a  well-de- 
veloped tragus;  the  intermaxillaries  well  developed ;  the 
molars  (J  —  f )  with  distinct  W-shapcd  ridges  ;  the  incisors 
small  or  wanting  in  the  upper  jaw  (0  —  3x2),  constantly 
developed  (2— 3  X  2)  in  the  lower :  and  the  middle  finger 
of  the  wings  with  one  or  two  phalanges  ;  the  stomach  is 
sacciform,  and  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  portions  approxi- 
mated. The  food  is  insects.  The  family,  according  to 
Dr.  Wilhelm  Peters,  has  five  genera — viz.  Metjftderma, 
lihinopoma,  and  Nycterin  of  Africa,  as  well  as  Nyctophihui 
of  Australia  and  Antrozoue  of  the  South-western  U.  S. 
The  relations  of  the  latter  are,  however,  not  perfectly  es- 
tablished, and  the  family  itself  needs  confirmation. 

Theo.  Gill. 

Megalich'thys  [Gr.  /ze'yos, "  great,"  and  Ix^vq,  a  "  fish  "], 
a  genus  of  extinct  rhomboganoid  fishes  whose  bones  are 
found  in  European  Carboniferous  strata.  They  were  cov- 
ered with  huge  bony  plates,  and  their  powerful  jaws  were 
armed  with  immense  teeth.  These  fishes  seem  to.  have 
possessed  a  crocodilian  character,  and  are  now  represented 
by  the  much  smaller  gar-fishes  of  the  U.  S. 

Megalon'yx  [Gr.  jtie>a«.  "great."  and  6n;$.  a  "claw"], 

a  genus  of  extinct  Quaternary  mammals  from  Xorth  and 
South  America,  allied  to  the  sloths.  The  type.  Mer/afoiit/x, 
was  first  discovered  in  the  caves  of  Virginia,  and  named  by 
Pres.  Jefferson  in  allusion  to  its  large  claws,  the  length  of 
the  terminal  phalanx  or  bony  support  of  the  median  claw 
being  seven  inches,  or  more  than  one-third  the  length  of 
the  humerus  of  the  same  animal.  Its  remains  have  also 
been  found  at  Bigbone  Lick  in  Kentucky-,  and  other  local- 
ities. The  typical  species  has  received  the  name  Me^a- 
hmijx  J€ffi:r8<nu.  Many  other  species  of  the  genus  occur  in 
South  America,  principally  in  the  southern  part.  {See 
Megatheriid^.) 

Megalop'olis  ["the  great  city"],  city  of  Greece,  situ- 
ated on  both  sides  of  the  river  Helisson,  an  affluent  of  the 
Alpheius,  was  founded  in  371  b.  c,  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the  Ar- 
cadian communities,  hitherto  independent  of  each  other, 
into  a  compact  state,  thereby  forming  a  bulwark  against 
Sparta.  The  city  was  laid  out  in  grand  style,  but  never 
acquired  any  considerable  importance.  It  contained  the 
greatest  theatre  in  Greece,  of  which  remains  are  extant. 

Megalosauridae.     See  ArpEsnix. 

Megalosau'rus  [Gr.  y-iya^,  "large,"  and  o-oupos,  "liz- 
ard "],  a  large  carnivorous  reptile  from  the  Oolite  and 
Wealden  of  England,  belonging  to  the  order  Dinosauria, 
and  exemplifying  the  carnivorous  type  of  that  order,  as 
Iffuanodon  does  the  herbivorous.  Mcffnlotntunirt  Buclclnudi, 
the  best-known  species,  was  perhaps  thirty  feet  in  length, 
and  attained  a  weight  of  two  or  three  tons.  The  head  is 
supposed  by  Prof.  Phillips  to  have  resembled  that  of  the 
monitor  lizard.  The  teeth  are  large,  curved,  pointed,  and 
compressed;  the  crown  is  covered  with  smooth  enamel, 
which  rises  along  the  margin  of  the  tooth  into  a  trenchant 
serrated  edge.  They  are  directed  backward  and  set  in 
sockets.  The  cervical  vertebra?  are  little  known,  but  ap- 
pear to  indicate  an  upward  curve  in  the  neck,  as  in  some 
mammals  and  birds.  The  dorsal  vertebra-  have  the  anterior 
face  somewhat  convex,  the  posterior  concave.  The  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae  are  smooth  and  hour-glass-shaped,  and  the 
neural  spines  elongated.  Both  faces  of  the  lumbar  vertebrw 
are  concave.  The  sacrals  are  five  in  number,  and  thecau- 
dals  estimated  at  between  thirty  and  forty.  The  structure 
of  the  shoulder-girdle  recalls  that  of  the  wingless  bird 
Apteryx  of  Australia.  The  humerus  is  hollow  internally, 
but  beyond  that  bone  the  structure  of  the  fore  limbs  is  un- 
known. They  were,  however,  small  in  comparison  with  the 
hind  limbs.  In  the  pelvis  the  ilium  was  a  broad,  strong, 
arched  plate,  narrowed  in  front,  and  ending  with  a  double 
truncated  keel.  The  lower  margin  projects  in  thick  strong 
processes,  wiiich  receive  the  imbic  mid  isciiial  bones.  These 
ap])ear  to  have  been  joined  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ace- 
tabular socket,  which  piobubly  was  perforated  at  the  side. 
This  arrangement  resembled  that  of  a  bird  or  monitor,  and 
not  that  of  a  crocodile.  The  ischium  and  pubis  were  slen- 
der nnd  directed  backwanl.  The  femur  is  of  the  crocodilian 
type,  and  more  curved  than  in  Iipuoiot/nii.  It  appears  to 
bo  hollow  like  thnt  of  a  bird.  There  were  three  well-de- 
veloped toes  on  the  hind  foot,  and  the  claws  were  strong 
and  comprossed.     Those  animals  lived  upon  the  land,  and 
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|irolmbl.v  iiirivuil  iniiinly  by  raoniiH  of  their  liiiid  liinb».  Uo- 
tiiilillH  of  .Uri/iihiHtinrmt  hlivu  btM>n  rulinil  ill  ()ii>  r<trutii  i>f 
llio  McHii/.nii'  iir  l(('|>tiliaii  Hitv  ill  ICli|;l"n'l.  Iroiii  lli<:  ■•iiiit 
ti>  tilt!  Wcttlilcii :  ilIhii  ill  tlie  Kiiiiiiiurid^^i]  cliiy  al  Iloiilluur 
ill  Noi'iiiiinUy,  uii<l  in  Oulilu  tit  liumiiifuii,  Kniiiii:. 

().  ('.  Maiihii. 

MoKnii'tic,  cmiiily  «f  K,  Centnil  (iiii^ljuc,  I'linitilii.  It 
coiitiiiiiM  iiljuncltiiit  iiri^H  of  iron  iiml  fo|i|it!r,  itml  probalily 
f^olcl  iiixl  nilicr  iiitrtiLlH.  It  iH  ifitL'rHi't!tc'<l  by  tlit)  (irantj 
Trunit  Kniliviiy.     Cii|i.  IiivornchH.     I'op.  IH,Hri). 

nifKii|i<>d'idir  [from   tlic  Kcnt^rio   niuno  MitjnpMlint, 


'foot"],  a  family  of  (;iillinact!oii8 


liirils  wliosc  rcprcsfiitatiM;^  arc  chiefly  Australinn,  and 
thoro  are  jK»|niliirIy  known  ns  brusli  turkeys  ami  mound- 
birds  ;  thoy  are  nearly  related  to  (be  eurassows  (Cnieidie) 
of  S()uth  Amorien.  ami  the  two  forin  the  group  I'erister- 
opodes  of  Huxley.  Tho  difl"erent  types  of  the  group  vary 
much  in  external  appearanee,  some  {Mffjnpotlhtu)  remind- 
ing one  somewhat  <if  a  rail  or  a  hen  that  has  lost  her  tail, 
while  others  (  Tulh  fi'illn>*.  etc.)  rather  resemble  a  turkey; 
Uie  head  and  nerk  are  sometimes  (in  Alegapodina^ )  thickly 
t'eiithered,  and  sometimes  (in  Tallegallinie)  sparsely  feath- 
ered or  almost  naked  :  the  bill  is  more  or  less  like  that  of 
tho  common  cock  :  the  gape  not  deep  ;  the  nostrils  are  snb- 
eentral  or  somewhat  imterior;  the  tarsi  unarmed;  the  hind 
too  on  a  lr\el  with  the  fore  ones;  the  tail  is  very  variable 
in  its  dcAcIopmcnt.  The  sternum  is  broad,  and  the  middle 
and  lateral  portions  ("  lophosteon  "  and  *'  pterostea")  are 
united  for  the  greater  part  of  their  length,  the  hiteral  or 
"  xijthioid  "  processes  arising  from  or  near  tlie  sides  of  the 
jmsterior  half,  thus  agreeing  with  that  of  tho  eurassows, 
ami  markL'dly  ditlTering  from  that  of  the  turkeys.  (}.  H. 
(tray  ailniits  in  the  family  two  sub-families  and  four  gen- 
era— viz.  Tallegallinie.  with  the  genera  Tnllt^'jnlltot  (New 
Guinea  and  Australia)  ami  Mrtfnrff>lni/nn  (Celebes),  and 
Megapodinie.  with  M';/fipn//liin  (East  Indian  Islands  and 
Australia)  an<l  l.f  ipmi  (Southern  Australia).  The  different 
forms  differ  consiilerably  in  habits,  but  are  all  terrestrial 
bir«ls:  tho  Tallegallinm  live  in  small  flocks:  the  Megapod- 
inie generally  in  pairs.  The  Megapodina*  are  unique  am<mg 
birds  in  their  nesting  arrangements:  they  do  not  sit  upon 
their  eggs,  but  deposit  them  in  mounds  formed  by  them- 
selves, and  composed  of  saml,  leaves,  etc.;  and  in  these  a 
sufhcient  degree  i>f  heat  is  generated  to  hatch  the  eggs. 
(Sec  also  ItiMsii  TtitKKV.)  Thko.  Gill. 

Mesj'ara,  a  celebrated  city  of  ancient  Greece  and  the 
capital  of  .Mrgaris.  a  territory  bmindfd  by  Attica.  Tiwotia, 
t'orinthia,  the  Saronic  and  the  Corinthian  Gulfs.  As  early 
us  the  scM'Uth  and  eiglith  century  n.  r.  it  was  a  prosperous 
and  even  wealthy  city.  It  formed  many  colonies,  of  which 
Chalced(»n  an»l  Hyz.antium  were  tlie  most  remarkable.  It 
even  entered  into  rivalship  with  Athens,  but  had  to  yield 
in  the  contest,  and  became  subject  to  that  city.  By  its 
aftempts  to  free  itself  from  the  Athenian  supremacy  it 
became  one  of  tho  causes  of  the  PeloponneSian  war,  during 


which  it  MufTorcd  aevorcly,  and  Hutitftincd  IoMe«  from  which 
it  n<*vnr  recovered.  Kuclld  iho  philosopher  wm  a  cltiiea 
of  Mcf^ura. 

Mi*f(flM'thf!nit  [fi«yat.  "  (cn*iit,"  and  c^ivo*,  "  force"],  a 
namo  given  by  I'rof.  |)ana  lo  the  group  of  gcnernlly  large 
inaniiiiaU  roni<tituting  tho  orders  I*rimule»t  (exclu-ivc  of 
man).  Kerii-,  L'ligiilala.  (!etuceu,  etc.  The  term  in  'juen- 
tion  alludcM  to  the  HuppoKcd  HUpcrior  life-force  and  npi?<:iiil- 
ization  (so  far  a>«  wayn  an<l  mcanK,  inentul  unwell  an  phyn- 
ical,  are  confcrned)  exlilbilerl  by  them.  The  group  if  ex- 
a<:tly  ecjuivalent  an  to  iljt  contciilN  with  the  **  Mub-cluHt  Gy- 
rcnccphabi  "  of  Owen,  and,  with  tho  addition  of  man,  to  the 
*' HUpcr-order  Kducabiliu."  TiiKo.  *Jii,i., 

M<'KikK'theneM,  a  (ircck  KtntcHmfin  and  author  in  tho 
Bcrvicc  of  SeleucuH  Nicator,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  wh(»  became  monarch  of  Syria,  Pert^ia, 
:itid  Itactria.  He  wan  sent  as  aroba><F<ador  about  li.  r.  lHi2 
lo  the  court  of  Sandracottos  (<'liandra-gui»ta),  king  of  the 
I'rasii,  at  Palibothra  ( I'atalipulraj  on  tfic  <ianger<,  fup- 
posed  to  be  the  modern  Tatna,  He  resided  at  thin  great 
capital  many  years,  and  wrote  a  work  upon  the  hi(«tory 
and  geograjphy  of  hi'lia,  which  was  the  foundation  of 
nearly  alt  that  subst^quent  writers  have  communicated 
upon  ancient  India.  Tbc  work  of  M1'ga^thencFt  m  loft,  but 
copious  extracts,  given  by  Strabo  and  other  gcographern, 
-how  him  to  have  been  an  acute  observer.  The^-e  frag- 
imiits  Here  editc<l  by  K.  A.  Schwanbeck  (Bonn.  IHIO). 

Ml'pathrri'idH"  [from  ^f(•f|t^fhl  rium'\,  an  extinct  family 
of  moiio'leljih  mammals  of  the  orrlcr  Bruta  or  Kdentatu, 
and  sub- order  Tanligrada.  related  to  tho  Bradypodidu.-  or 
^loths,  but  dislinguisherl  by  tlicir  comparatively  gigantic 
si/e,  heavy  bodies,  short  ndiust  legs,  and  long  stout  tail.  Tho 
skull  was  oblong;  the  intermaxillary  br»nes  developed  sim- 
]dy  as  the  front  of  the  floor  of  tho  (dfactory  chamber:  the 
supramaxillary  retracted  but  moderately  under  the  orbits, 
and  with  a  considerably  anterior  extension,  and  converg- 
ing backward:  malar  bone  moderately  or  largely  devel- 
oped, articulating  with  or  shortly  disconnected  from  the 
zygctmatic  proeess.  with  a  posterior  ascending  **  supratcm- 
poral  "  process  behind  the  jiostorbitul.  and  a  descending 
"masseteric"  process  in  front;  the  zygomatic  process  of 
tho  squamosal  enlarged  backward,  and  trigonal  from  its 
base;  "the  mastoid  bone  with  a  wide  digastric  fossa,  and 
a  strong,  thick  styloid  process,  terminating  in  a  circular 
concavity  for  the  reception  of  the  stylo-hyal  bone;"  the 
lower  jaw  with  a  wido  gutter-like  extension  forward;  mo- 
lar teeth  §  X  li."  the  members  are  stout:  the  anterior  mod- 
erately so.  witli  tho  humerus  comparatively  slender,  but 
tho  railius  and  ulna  very  stout ;  i>elvis  massive,  the  iliac 
and  ischiac  bones  being  much  exnanded;  posterior  limbs 
much  stouter  and  shorter  than  the  anterior;  femur  very 
robust :  tibia  and  fibula  eo-ossified  ;  toes  in  nH)rlerate  num- 
ber, \~b  in  front,  ;i-4  behind.  The  remains  of  these  ani- 
mals (if  we  except  some  very  doubtful  ones  from  Australia) 
have  only  been  found  in  America.  They  lived  during  the 
Later  Tertiary.  pcrha])s  even  till  the  advent  of  man  on  this 
continent,  under  a  number  of  forms.  Gcrvais  has  recently 
(Ks74)  elaimeil  nine  genera  for  the  family — viz.  (1)  Mcf/a- 
tkerium,  (2)  Ciefudou,  (3)  LtHtodun,  (4)  Mrrjulnnyx,  (5)  My- 
UhIou,  (0)  Snlirlotherium  or  Phitynutjx.  (7)  Spherodon,  and 
(S-O)  two  unnamed  genera,  all  having  been  represented  in 
South  America,  and  the  first,  fourth,  and  fifth  in  North 
America  as  well.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  terrestrial,  feeding  u]»on  the  leaves  of  trees,  which 
■  obtained  by  pu' 
vais  su]qtoses  the 
(See  Mkgai.oxyx,  Mkcathkuh  m.)  Theo.  Gill. 

Itlegathc'rium  [tir.  ^tya?.  "great."  and^ijp^oi-.  a**  wild 
beast"],  an  extinct  genus  of  Quaternary  mammals.  This 
genus  may  be  considered  as  typical  of  the  extinct  family 
of   Edentates,    Megatheriidie.      Their   remains    are   more 


they  partly  obtained  by  pulling  downward   wholly  or  in 
part.     Gervais  sujqtoses  tlieni  to  have  fed  uj'on  ants,  etc. 

THEO.  Gil 


Megatherium, 
abundant  in  South  than  in  North  .\merica.  and  indicate 
a     former    nnich    greater   development    of    the    order    of 
Edcnt-atcs  than  now  prevails.     The  tibia  and  fibula  arc 
co-ossified.     The  vertebrae  of  the  tail  are  very  large  and 
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powerful,  and  that  organ,  with  the  hind  legs,  seems  to 
have  formed  a  support  for  the  heavy  body,  while  the  huge 
fore  legs  were  employed  in  breaking  the  branches  from 
trees  or  tearing  them  down  for  food.  There  are  four  toes 
in  front,  two  behind.  The  teeth,  five  above  and  four  be- 
low on  each  side,  resemble  those  of  the  sloths.  They  grew 
from  persistent  puljjs,  and  are  deeply  implanted  in  the 
jaw;  they  have  a  grinding  surface  of  triangular  ridges, 
and  were  fitted  for  masticating  coarse  vegetable  food.  The 
lower  jaw  is  prolonged,  and  grooved  in  the  symphysial  re- 
gion, and  ]>robabIy  suppoi'ted  a  powerful  muscular  tongue. 
MerjatheriuiH  Cuvicri,  from  South  America,  exceeded  the 
rhinoceros  in  size,  its  skeleton  measuring  eighteen  feet  in 
length.  The  femur  is  three  times  as  thick  as  that  of  the 
elephant.  The  former  is  very  large,  ^f.  niirahile  is  a 
North  American  species,  and  its  remains  occur  in  Georgia 
and  >":^outh  Carolina.  0.  C.  M.\rsh. 

Megerle.  (Ulrich).     See  Abrahah-a-Saxcta-Clara. 

Meh'emet  A''li9  b.  in  1769  at  Kavala,  asmall  town  of 
Macedonia  :  gave  very  early  proofs  of  the  energy  and  en- 
terprise of  his  character,  of  his  audacity  and  shrewdness. 
An  intimate  friendship  with  a  French  merchant  from  Mar- 
seilles, M,  Lion,  developed  that  enthusiasm  for  France, 
those  ideas  of  reform,  that  feeling  of  tolerance,  and  jiassion 
for  speculation,  which  characterized  him  throughout  life. 
In  ISOO  he  came  to  Egypt  at  the  head  of  the  contingent 
which  his  native  township  sent  to  the  Turkish  army  ope- 
rating here  against  the  French.  He  w.as  soon  at  the  head 
of  the  whole  Albanian  corps,  and  with  great  cunning  util- 
ized the  confusion  which  reigned  in  the  country  after  the 
departure  of  the  French.  In  1806  he  was  appointed  vice- 
roy of  Egypt  by  the  Porte,  in  which  position  he  developed 
an  astonishing  activity.  His  aiuis  were  generally  good — 
even  those  dictated  by  his  personal  ambition  command  re- 
spect— but  the  means  he  employed  were  rather  Asiatic.  The 
Mamelukes  were  the  jilague  of  the  country.  In  ISll  he  in- 
vited the  greater  number  of  tlioir  chiefs  to  a  great  festival 
at  Cairo,  and  after  the  banquet  he  shot  them  down  in  the 
corridors  of  the  palace.  About  1000  were  massacred  on  the 
spot;  the  rest  were  pursued  into  Upper  Egypt,  and  from 
Egypt  into  Nubia,  where  the  last  were  slatn  in  1820.  He 
cleared  the  country  of  robbers;  introduced  the  cultivation 
of  cotton,  indigo,  and  sugar;  organizecl  an  army  on  a 
European  plan  :  created  a  fleet ;  established  schools  ;  built 
roads,  etc. ;  but  among  his  means  of  procuring  money  for 
the  execution  of  his  plans  were  arbitrary  confiscations  of 
private  property  and  the  exportation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Kordofan.  which  country  he  conquered,  to  the  slave-mar- 
kets. The  prosperity  of  Egypt  soon  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  Porte,  and  the  ambition  of  Mehemet  AU  at  last  brought 
about  an  open  conflict.  Twice,  after  the  battle  of  Konieh 
(Dec.  20,  18.32)  and  of  Nizeeb  (June  24,  1839).  it  was 
in  his  power  to  crush  the  Ottoman  empire  (see  Ibrahim 
Pasha),  but  both  times  it  was  saved  by  the  intervention 
of  the  great  European  powers — that  is.  Russia,  Austria, 
and  England.  France  never  participated  in  these  infa- 
mous transactions.  It  serves  the  speculations  of  the  ex- 
change of  London,  the  ambitious  desires  of  the  court  of 
St.  Petersburg,  and  the  fears  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  to 
have  Turkey  always  tottering.  Mehemet  Ali's  only  ally  was 
France  during  the  short  ministry  of  Thiers,  and  in  spite  of 
the  brilliant  victories  of  his  son  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
whole  civilized  world,  he  was  rcstricteii  to  the  viceroyship 
of  Egypt,  which  was  made  hereditary  in  his  family.  But 
Syria,  which  he  had  conquered  in  IS;*;i.  which  was  formally 
ceded  to  liim  at  that  time  by  the  Purte.  and  which  prospered 
under  his  government,  he  was  com])ellod  to  give  back  to  Tur- 
key in  iSlii).  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  fell  into  dotage, 
and  d.  Aug.  2.  184W,  at  Cairo.  (See  M.,  P.  Mourioz.  Ilinloire 
de  Mehemet- A/i{  \ii[)S)  -,  Ed;.Gouin,  L' Erijipte nn  X ! X\  Sii'cle 
(1S49);  and  Hamont,  U Etjijpio.  nous  Meh^nu-t-AU  (I84;i).) 

Mehcr'rin,  tp.  of  Brunswick  co.,  Va.     Pop.  5019. 

Mehoo'pany,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Wyoming  co.,  Pa, 
The  village  is  on  .Mciioopany  Creek,  near  the  Susquehanna 
Kiver.  Mi;hoc>pany  Station  (('arney  P.  0.}  is  on  tlie  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York  K.  K.,  on  the  ojjpositc  side  of  the 
Susquehanna,  in  Washington  tp.     Pop.  of  tp.  8SS. 

M^hul'  (Etiknvk  Hkniu),  b.  June  2L17r)3.nt  Givet.in 
the  department  of  the  Ardennes,  France,  in  humble  eir- 
cuMisXanccs ;  went  in  1779  to  Pjiriswilli  an  introduetinn  to 
(•luck,  whose  favor  he  gained,  and  under  wlnun  he  studied  ; 
made  a  successful  dCbut  as  a  composer  in  1791  by  his  opera 
Eiip/noHi'nf  and  Ciniradin  :  achieved  a  most  brilliant  sik;- 
ccss  by  his  fiomposition  of  Chenier'n  song,  Clutnt  dn  Ih'pnri ; 
became  prnfef-sor  at  the  Conservatory  ;  wrote  42  operas. 
D.  at  PariH  Oct.  IS,  LSI".  IHh  most  remarkable  eomixi- 
sition.  besides  the  above-mentioned  «ong,  is  his  opera  r>f 
JoHfp/t,  The  oveiturc  to  tlie  opera  La  ('haase  dn  Jtn)ie 
Henri,  also  charoctcriatic,  is  often  porformod. 


Meiggs  (Hevry),  b.  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  in  1811  :  was 
engaged  in  business  as  a  contractor  in  Boston,  and  in  the 
lumber-trade  in  New  York  made  a  considerable  fortune, 
which  he  lost  in  the  panic  of  1837;  resumed  business,  and 
in  1848  sailed  for  San  Francisco  with  a  cargo  of  lumber, 
for  which  he  obtained  such  enormous  profits  as  to  enable 
him  to  establish  lumber-yards  on  a  vast  scale.  In  1854 
he  again  became  bankrupt,  and  embarked  for  South  Amer- 
ica with  his  family.  He  engaged  in  railway  construction 
in  Chili,  and  in  1858  for  the  government  laid  the  road 
from  Santiago  to  Valparaiso  in  two  years,  with  great  profit 
to  himself.  In  1867  he  undertook  for  the  Peruvian  gov- 
ernment the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Mollendo  to 
Arequipa,  wiiich  was  finished  Jan.  1.  1871  ;  and  in  1870 
contracted  to  build  six  other  railroads  in  Peru;  besides 
which  he  executed  many  other  large  public  works.  D.  in 
Peru  Sept.  29,  1877. 

Meigs,  county  of  Ohio,  separated  on  the  E.  and  S.  E. 
by  the  Ohio  Kiver  from  West  Virginia.  Area,  490  square 
miles.  The  surface  is  uneven,  the  soil  generally  good. 
Coal  is  very  extensively  mined,  and  salt  largely  produced 
from  artesian  wells.  Lumber  and  cooperage  are  also  manu- 
factured. Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  the  agricultural 
staples.     Cap.  Pomeroy.      Pop.  .11.465. 

Meigs,  county  in  the  valley  of  E.  Tennessee.  Area, 
225  square  miles.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  fertile  region, 
bounded  N.  W.  by  the  Tennessee  and  S.  by  the  Hiawassce 
River.    Corn  is  the  chief  product.     Cap.  Decatur.    P.  4511, 

Meigs,  tp.  of  Adams  co.,  0.     Pop.  1748. 

Meigs,  tp.  of  Muskingum  co.,  0.     Pop.  1412. 

Meigs  (("Charles  Dklucena),  M.  D.,  b.  at  St.  George's, 
Bermuda,  Feb.  17,  1792;  received  medical  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  1814,  and  at  Princeton 
1818;  settled  in  Philadeiphia  in  1820;  made  specialties 
of  obstetrical  practice  and  the  diseases  of  women  and 
children,  in  which  he  acquired  a  high  reputation;  was  a 
professor  in  Jefferson  Medical  College  1840-62.  He  wrote 
several  professional  works,  among  which  ar£  Midwifery 
(1838),  Lcclures  on  the  FemnJe  (1847),  Ohatetrics,  a  stand- 
ard work  (1849),  Childbed  Fevers  (1854) ;  he  made  several 
valuable  translations  from  French  medical  literature.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  a  Memoir  of  Samuel  George  Morion, 
M.  D.  (1854).     D.  in  Delaware  co.,  Pa.,  June  25,  1869. 

Meigs  (James  Aitken),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Philadelphia  July 
31,  1829:  graduated  at  Jeff'erson  Medical  College  LS51  ; 
became  in  1856  libr.irian  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  ;  professor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine 
in  Pennsylvania  College  in  1859;  prof,  of  tlie  institutes  of 
medicine  in  Jefi"erson  Medical  Coll.  18C8.  Author  of  works 
chiefly  on  craniology  and  ethnology.     D.  Nov.  9,  1879. 

Meigs  (John  Forsyth),  M.  D.,  son  of  Prof.  C.  D.  Meigs, 
b.  in  Philadelphia  Oct.,  1818,  and  wrote  an  excellent  Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  the  Bifenses  of  Children  (1857),  which  has 
passed  through  many  editions. 

Meigs  (MoNTGOMEuv  CrNNixGHAM),  b.  at  Augusta, 
Richmond  co.,  Ga.,  May  3,  1816;  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  and  U.  S.  Military  Academy;  grad- 
uated from  the  latter  July  1,  183f>,  and  appointed  second 
lieutenant  of  artillery;  which  commission  he  relinquished 
in  1837  for  the  purpose  of  being  transferreil  to  the  corps 
of  engineers  as  brevet  second  lieutenant  from  date  of 
graduation  ;  became  first  lieutenant  of  engineers  1S38.  cap- 
tain 1853.  From  1836  to  1841  he  was  mainly  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  Fort  Delaware,  of  the  Delaware  Break- 
water, and  in  the  impr(»vement  of  the  Delaware  Bay  and 
River;  in  charge  of  the  eonstruetion  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Mich..  ,and  Forts  Porter  and  Niagara,  N.  Y.,  1841-49;  of 
Fort  Montgomery,  N.  V..  1850-52.  From  Nov.,  1852.  to 
1860  was  engaged  ujion  his  great  work  of  supplying  the 
luitional  capital  with  water  from  the  Potomnc  Kiver;  the 
Washington  aquedm-t.  by  which  the  eilies  of  Washington 
and  Georgetown  are  now  supplied,  was  designed  and  con- 
structed under  his  personal  direction,  during  which  time 
ho  eonductefl  the  construction  <if  the  Cii]»itol  extension  and 
its  iron  dome,  as  well  as  of  the  post-othce  extension.  In 
Nov.,  1860,  he  was  sent  to  Floriila  to  put  Fiu'ts  Jefferson 
and  Taylor  in  a  condition  to  resist  attack;  returning  to 
Washington,  he  was  by  request  relieved  from  other  ciuties, 
Apr..  1S6I.  iiud  jipp<iiuteil  chief  engineer  of  the  expedition 
fur  the  relief  of  F4)rt  Pickens;  appointed  cobmel  11th  In- 
fantry May  1  1.  iSdi.  and  the  next  day  ({uiniermaster-geu- 
cral  U.  S.  army,  willi  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and 
as  such  directed  the  equipment  and  supply  of  our  vast 
armies  during  tlie  vi\'\\  war.  mnking  frerjueni  inspections 
of  the  operations  of  tlie  tjuiirtennaster's  department  in 
the  various  armies  in  the  field,  being  at  Chattanooga 
thr(ingh<tut  its  investment,  and  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Nov.  2.3-25,  1863:  during  Gen.  <irant'a  operations  in  ttie 
WildernoHs,  May,  1864,  was  in  charge  of  the  base  of  sup- 
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plioB  at  Fro(lnriok«biir)f  (ind  BpIIo  Plain :  nnfl  iliirinK  the 

llp(toitrali'*n  (it"  tho  (!onfV(li-nitii  foriM"*  nii'lfr  Hr«cki'nri«l(;i.' 
imil  lOarly  in  fi'dni  of  WiiHliiiitfton  i-riiiirniuiiliMl  ii  tliviHion 
(■jtiiipoKril  III'  i-iMiil'iy'H  III'  tin-  wiir  ili>)iiii'tiiirnt.  Itrt'vnttc't 
niiijor-K<'"i'rul  July  Ti.  IHdl.  In  .Inn.,  IMCi.'i,  h<<  ilirri-icil,  nt 
Sin'iinniih,  (in;,  tlui  Muiiply  iiini  rclif  of  tii-n.  .Slii'mnin'ii 
nrtny.jUKt  iirrivnil  fruiii  .\lliinta,  anil  in  Miircli,  lit  (tulilri- 
boni',  N.  t*.,  iliri'rtcil  tliu  ii|Hiniii};  of  i-uniiMunicutiiinrt  for 
tlin  Hupply  iif  ttuit:  iiriny  on  ilM  iirriviil  thciM^  iitiil  ii(  Uali-i^h. 
ViMitfJ  l-lm-ojin  IS('i7-*iH,  niiu'c  wliii-li  lie  liitK  ini'iM'i-ti'il  tho 
opiM'iit  ion^  of  liJM  ilrpiirtinrnl.  in  'rt'Xiin,  ('iLlifnrtiiii,  lljikotil, 
Wyontinif.  iind  .'Vri/.onii:  iiUii  tliu  Nortli  I'licifK"  H.  11.  roiitu 
to  itcil  Rivor  of  ttio  Nnrtli.  In  l.S7.'>  ho  wum  i*i'nt  to  lOiiroiiu 
on  ini|iortiint.  .•4|MM:iiiI  Ki-rvirpH,  piirtif uliiriy  to  inM|iwL  tilt* 
or^ani/.al  inn  of  ihii  Htalf  ili>|iartiiiunt  ((-■rt|ici;iully  tllu 
quiirtcriniiHtrr's)  of  Muro[i(.'iin  iirniii!.-*.         ii.  (.',  Simmons. 

MoiRH     (Col.     IlKTl'llN     .loVATIIAN),    b.    ut     MiiMll'lonn, 

ronn.,  Hoc.  17.  17'HI:  Horvcil  nn  major  in  tlici  f.v|ieitilion 
af^ainst  (^ui'ln'i-,  wiioro  lio  waH  taken  [iriKoncr:  rained  n 
re^ciini'iit  1777.  lieeoiiiiiiu  it.'*  colonel,  anil  pcrforliieil  i<cvcriil 
brilliant  exploits;  reinovcil  in  17HH  to  .Marietta.  (>.,  an  ono 
of  the  lirnt  HottlurH  in  Ohio;  wiiK  eoinniiHiotry  of  clothing 
nnilcr  Wayne  171*6;  bci-anic  in  IHtd  an  a;;ent  to  tli«  In- 
dians; anil  il.  .Ian.  2S.  is:;;',,  at  the  Clierokce  ajjency.  Iliii 
Jtinntnl  itf  tbf  Ej-ftfditi»n  ttt  Qiirhi-r  was  printed  in  .Miiion's 
/i'c;(ic/a/;roaccc  ( 1  77li).  and  reprinted  with  an  introduction 
anil  notes  by  C.  .1.  linshncll  (.New  Vork,  ISlil). 

IHeifCS  (('ol.  Rktitiin  .Ion-m-iian,  .Til),  son  of  Col.  R.  .1. 
Moiijs,  b.  at  Middletown.  Conn..  Nov..  I7t>.^i;  f;radiiatcd 
at  Yalo  in  Ks.'i;  went  to  Marietta,  <).,  with  his  father 
17-HS;  heciiino  a  lawyer  there,  and  was  much  ent^ajjed  in 
border  warfare;  chief-justice  of  the  Oliio  supreme  court 
l.S()."{-l)4  :  brevet  (•olonel  I'.  S.  army,  servini^  in  l.ouisiiina, 
IHII  1-0(1;  II  juiIko  in  liotiisianii  is05-0(i;  IT.  ,S.  district 
jndije  in  Michigan  1S07_()S;  11.  S.  Senator  from  Ohio 
lSn,'<-IO;  governor  of  (Ihio  lS|n-II:  V.  S.  posdn.istcr- 
general  lSII-2li.  His  },'nvcrnorship  was  remarkable  for 
the  active  support  which  he  and  his  State  afforded  tho 
U.  S.  government  dnrinR  the  war  of  I.SIL'-I.").  D.  at  Mari- 
etta, 0.,  Mar.  211,  IS2-1. — -Ills  nephew,  hearing  the  game 
name,  became  a  distinguished   lawyer  of  Tennessee,  and 

published  ;i  volume  of    Aoir   Jir/nirls  {IS'.iS). 

Mpigs'ville,  post-tp.  of  .Morgan  eo.,  0.     Pop.  1205. 

Itlei'llinKcn,  town  of  (icrmany,  capital  of  the  duchy 
ofSaxe  Mciningen,  on  the  Werra,  has  a  large  palace,  the 
dueal  residence,  and  several  good  educational  institutions. 
Pop.  SS7n. 

Mt'is'scii,  town  of  Saxon' 
fill  (ii.lhic  cathedral  and  celcl' 
eelain.  in  which  the  so-called 
Pop.  Il.l:-|.'i. 

Meissonicr'(.jF,AsI>omsERN-EsT),b.  in  Lyon?,  France, 
in  18i:t  (some  say  ISl.'i);  went  to  Paris  as  a  youth,  and 
onlcrcd  the  studio  of  Leon  Cogniet;  iiroduced  several 
works,  among  others  /,<•  J'.iii  Ifalhhantitr,  which  since 
his  groat  fame  have  been  valued.  Ilis  special  domain  in 
art  was  disclosed  in  IS.'ili  in  a  picture.  Lc  I'clil  M,-M,i,/,r, 
which  attracted  attention  by  the  extreme  delicacy  of  its 
execution  and  the  compression  of  thought  within  the  small- 
est compass.  Thenceforth  tlie  iiainter  devoted  himself  to 
microscopic  art.  and  soon  rose  to  a  rank  with  Terbiirg  and 
Mct/.er^  the  famous  Dutch  painters  of  genre.  liiit  Meis- 
sonier  is  peculiar  in  his  p<iwcr  to  give  character  to  single 
figures  and  to  grou|is  of  llgures  either  in  violent  action  or  in 
repose.  His  work  is  intellectual.  He  paints  slowly,  pro- 
ducing comparatively  few  pieces,  but  each  is  a  masterpiece 
of  its  kind.  ;\mong  his  best  known  pieces  are  Tlii-  CAe«»- 
J'ln;/rr«.  Tin-  Kiijithh  Ductitr,  Thf  Ilcndir.  The  Painter  in  hit 
Sliiilio,  riie  dniirilliniiiie.  The  llrnvoa.  A  Mnii  in  Armor,  JVo- 
jinlrun  III.  lit  Siil/rriiiii,  .Viipn/nin  in  Itiimin,  Chariti/.  Ho 
has  also  executed  a  few  portraits,  illustrative  vignettes,  and  ! 
lithographs.  His  pictures  bring  great  prices.  Meissonier  I 
was  elected  member  of  the  .'\cademyof  Fine  .■\r(s  in  ISBl  ;  j 
obtained  a  third-class  medal  in  IsVo.  a  second-class  inedal" 
in  l.Sll.two  first-class  medals  in  l.'^l.'iand  ISIS;  in  ls4(i 
was  created  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  in  ls.-,(i 
an  oflicer;  in  ISf.7  he  wastnadc  commander.  At  the  Paris 
Exposition  in  l.S.i.i  one  of  the  grand  medals  of  honor  was  I 
bestowed  on  him.  Fine  examples  of  his  art  may  be  seen 
at  several  private  galleries  in  New  York.— His  son.  .Tkan 
CiiAiii.KS.  is  an  artist,  also  a  pupil  of  bis  father,  who  has 
many  imitators.  O.  R.  Fiiotiiisciiam. 

Meji'a  (Hen.  IfiXArroV  b.  at  Zimatbin.  Oaxaca.  Mexico. 
.Aug.  It.  ISM;  was  edueated  in  the  Institute  of  .\rts  and 
Sciences  at  Oaxaca;  took  up  arms  as  a  volunteer  at  the 
time  of  tllc  Spanish  invasion  of  Harradas  in  l.'!2!);  became 
captain  of  grenadiers  in  \^:V.\  in  the  campaign  against  the 
revolution  beaded  by  (lens.  .Vrista  and  Diiran:  became 
colonel  in  l.^tli;  was  eho.sen  to  both  bouses  of  the  state 
legislature;  became  military  commander  of  Tehuantepeo  I 


,  on  the  Elbe,  has  a  beauti- 
afcrl  manufat'tiircs  of  por- 
'  Dresden  china  "  i.s  made. 


I1A2,  in  whleh  year  ho  wan  for  a  iihort  time  pruvinionul 
governor  of  the  statu;  look  un  uclive  part  in  behalf  of  the 
liberal  cauHe  during  the  "  war  of  reform."  with  the  rank  ol 
brigadier-general,  having  pn^iienled  liimxelf  to  .luaie?.  al 
Vera  Cm/,  in  .May,  IK.'iH,  at  the  head  of  liii.  brigade;  wan 
defeated  in  an  imporlant  battle  ut  Teotitbin  del  Calnino 
(IKIIII),  but  aci|iiitled  of  all  bluinu  by  u  court-martial  con- 
vened al  bis  own  reijiiesl ;  t<iok  part  in  the  bloody  Imltio 
of  I'ludiuca  (Oct.  211.  Isiil)  aguinnl  .Marquee  and  Toman 
Mejia;  wan  i(uarterliianter  of  the  "army  of  the  cant"  or- 
gaiii/.ed  to  repel  the  French  in  Dec.,  IKIJI.ond  partiiijiated 
in  the  gloriouB  repnine  of  Lorencer.  from  Pnebia,  .May  i. 
I.SII2;  but  wan  taken  |irinoneron  the  ea|iitulation  of  that  city 
in  .May  of  the  following  year,  and  sent  Ui  France,  where 
he  remained  until  released  in  .Iiiiie,  IHIJI,  when  he  imme- 
diately travcrsi^d  the  L.  .S.,  and  prcnenled  liimnelf  to  Pren. 
.luarc/.  al  Chihuahua.  In  lHO.'j  he  wan  made  general  of 
division  and  minister  of  war.  and  ban  retained  that  liont 
to  the  pre-cnt  time  (l.'<7.'i).  displaying  remarkable  skill  in 
organi/alion  and  iiiillinching  loyally  both  fj  .Juarez  and 
his  niureessor,  Pres.  Lcrdo. 

I  .tlqjia  ((!en.  Tomas),  b.  in  the  ntate  of  (iuaniijuato, 
Mexico,  about  1812,  wan  of  pure  Indian  blood,  and  having 

j  beeoino  a  soldier  aei|nireil  such  innneneo  among  bin  coun- 
trymen of  tho  Sierra  (iorda  as  to  be  called  the  "  king  of 
the  mountains."  He  wan  a  consistent  member  of  the  con- 
scrvati\e  or  "Church  "  party,  and  took  part  in  many  rev- 
olutions in  its  fin-or;  fought  with  credit  against  the  Amer- 
ican invasion  of  I.SI7-tS;  headed  a  rebellion  against  Pres. 
('oinonfort  in  IH.Iti,  which  wa,n  at  first  (|uclled  rather  by 
policy  than  by  arms,  but  noon  afterwards  took  up  armrt 
again,  captured  Qiien'taro.  and  operated  in  force  in  San 
Luis    Potosi,   but   was    ultimately  dclealcd    and    forced   to 

,  capitulate.  On  tin?  outbreak  of  the  "  war  of  reform  "  in 
Isri.M  ho  was  a  formidable  antagonist  of  Pres.  .Juarez,  whom 
he  drove  successively  from  Queretaro  anil  (iuanajuuio; 
receiveil  high  honors  from  the  conservative  presidenta 
Zulouga  and  Miramon,  and  continueil  to  wage  a  guerilla 
warfare  against  .Juarez  after  his  restoration  to  power  in 
I'Slil.  He  naturally  became  a  prominent  supporter  of  tho 
archduke  Maximilian,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached, 
and  with  whom  be  was  captured  May  l.i.  1807.  and  after 
trial  executed  at  (^uerctaro.  .June  lit.  ISO".  lie  was  un- 
educated, but  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier,  loyol,  honorable, 
and  humane  in  his  conduct. 

Mek'hitar,  or  .Mcchitnr,  the  foumler  of  a  congrega- 
tion of  Armenian  monks,  c.illed  after  him  Mekhitiiristn, 
w.as  b.  Feb.  7.  1070,  at  Sebaste  in  Lesser  .Armenia.  His 
true  name  was  Mam  k.  but  on  entering  a  monastery  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  native  city  in  lOltO  he  received  the  liainc  of 
Mekhitar,  "comforter."  He  distinguished  himself  both 
forreligionszealand  talent  for  learning,  and  in  1701  founded 
in  (^instantinople  a  congregation  with  tJie  purpose  of  uni- 
ting the  .•\rmcniau  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  t'om- 
Iielled  to  leave  Constantinople  on  account  of  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Armenian  patriarch,  he  moved  in  170:!  to 
Modon  in  the  Morea,  where,  under  tho  authority  of  the 
Venetians,  who  at  that  time  held  the  country,  he  founded 
a  monastery.  Expelled  from  this  jdace  too  by  the  war  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Venice,  he  re]niireil  with  his  followers  to 
the  latter  city,  and  having  received  the  island  of  .San  I.,az- 
zaro  as  a  possession  for  all  future  times,  he  built  a  new  mon- 
astery here  (1717).  and  d.  A|ir.  211.  17P.I.  In  their  original 
aim  of  uniting  the  .Vrmcnian  and  Roman  Catholic  churches 
tho  .Mekhitarists  have  not  been  very  successful.  They 
have  branches  in  Italy,  (icrmany,  and  Turkey,  but  United 
.\rmenian.s  are  hardly  found  in  .\rmenia  proper.  (See  arti- 
cle on  the  .\kmkman  Ciuiicn.)  But  a.s  a  link  of  intercom- 
munication between  their  native  country  and  European 
civilization  they  have  developed  a  gre;it  and  beneficial  ac- 
tivity. Through  them.  .-Vrmenia.  its  language,  literature, 
and  history  have  become  known  to  Europe,  and  many  of 
the  best  products  of  European  learning  and  genius  have 
b(M-'ome  accessible  to  .-Vruienian  readers  through  their  trans- 
lations. 

.llrkliilnrists.     See  Mekhitar. 

.lleklong'.  town  of  Siam.  Farther  India,  on  the  Mek- 
long.  near  its  junction  with  the  Mcnain.  is  a  well-built  and 
thri\ing  place,  surrounded  with  very  fertile  and  densely- 
peopled  distri.-ts.      Pop.  SHOO. 

Mekong  (or  .M^iklioiig)  Kiver.    See  Ixdo-Chixa. 

Mel  [anc.  Cn^trnm  Znnufinrnin).  town  of  Northern  It.ily, 
in  the  province  of  Helluno.  situated  in  a  hilly  region  over- 
looking the  Piave.  about  .s  miles  from  Belluno.  There 
is  an  old  castle  near  it.  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Hoths  as  e;irly  as  .'i.);l.  .Some  curious  Roman  sepulchral 
stones  :ire  preserved  here.     Pop.  in  1874,  7S39. 

Me'Ia  (PoMTOXirs),  b.  at  Tingcntcra  in  Spain,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  first  centarj  of  our  era,  was  the  first  Ro- 
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inan  who  composed  a  formal  treatise  on  geography.  His 
work.  De  Situ  Oi-hh  Libri  III.,  is  still  extant,  though  the 
text  has  suffered  much.  The  first  edition  was  published 
at  Milan  (  U71 ) :  the  best  are  those  by  Tzschucke  (Leipsic, 
1807)  and  by  Parthey  (Berlin.  1867).  There  is  an  Eng- 
lish translation  by  .\rthur  Golding  (London,  1585). 

Melam,  and  Melamine  (the  latter  also  called  Cy- 
aiiuramidei.  two  substances  as  yet  obscurely  known. 
Liebi;;  discovered  melam  as  a  residue  from  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium.  CN2H4S. 
Melnm  being  amorphous,  its  true  composition  has  been  a 
matter  of  uncertainty,  but  an  analysis  of  Vtilckel  m.akes  it 
TsXeHe.  and  a  metamere  of  cyanuramide,  (CX).-)ll6X3. 
These  substances  have  as  yet  no  interest  except  fur  the  ad- 
vanced chemical  student.  Henrv  Wirtz. 

Meian  Asphalt,or  Albertite,  a  variety  of  asphaltum 
found  filling  an  irregular  fissure  in  rocks  of  the  sub-Car- 
boniferous age  (or  Lower  Carboniferous)  in  Nova  Scotia. 
It  is  jet  black,  and  has  a  brilliant  pitch-like  lustre.  It  is 
very  brittle,  has  a  gravity  of  1.097,  softens  a  little  in  boil- 
ing water,  undergoes  a  very  imperfect  fusion  when  heated, 
dissolves  partially  in  oil  of  turpentine  (30  per  cent.),  in 
ether  (4  per  cent.),  and  in  alcohol  (a  trace).  It  contains 
carbon.  86.04;  hydrogen.  8.9fi ;  oxygen,  1.97:  nitrogen, 
2.93  :  sulphur,  a  trace  :  ash.  0.10  =  100.  (  Wrlhn-!U.)  It  is 
thought  to  be  the  product  of  inspissated  and  oxygenated 
petroleum.  Before  the  introduction  of  petroleum  it  was 
employed  for  the  production  of  burning  and  lubricating 
oils  and  paraffine.  (.See  Oil  from  Coal,  and  Petroleum.) 
It  has  since  been  used  as  an  enricher  in  the  manufacture 
of  coal-gas.  (See  Gas-Lighting.)  (For  further  information 
consult  Trann.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  1852,  353,  and  Am.  J.  Sci. 
[2J,  xxxix.  267.)  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Melancholia.  See  Issasity,  by  William  A.  Ham- 
mond, JI.  D. 

Melanch'thon(PHiLipp),b.  at  Bretten  in  the  Rhenish 
Palatinate  Feb.  16, 1497  ;  was  educated  at  the  Latin  school 
of  Pforzheim,  and  studied  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg 
and  Tubingen.  His  grandmother  was  a  sister  of  the  cele- 
brated scholar  Reuchlin,  and  his  German  name,  Scbwarz- 
ERD,  "  black  earth,"  was  by  Reuchlin  made  into  a  Greek 
form  from  ^Mai  and  xOiiy,  after' the  custom  of  the  day 
among  learned  men.  In  his  seventeenth  year  ho  began  to 
lecture  nt  Tiibingcn,  and  published  a  Greek  grammar  and 
an  edition  of  Terence  which  won  the  admiration  even  of 
Erasmus.  On  the  recommendation  of  Reuchlin  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Greek  at  the  University  of  Witten- 
berg in  151S,  and  held  this  position  till  his  death.  He 
lectured  first  on  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  classical  litera- 
ture, and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  teachers 
of  Germany.  His  immense  learning  and  the  wonderful 
clearness  of  his  presentation  of  his  subjects  attracted 
crowds  of  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  his  hand- 
bftoks,  De  Dinfecfiea,  De  Auhiin.  Epitome  plii/nmipln're  iitor- 
oHh,  etc.,  were  widely  used.  But  his  highest  fame  he 
gained  by  his  participation  in  the  great  work  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, in  which  his  superior  knowledge,  his  systematic 
power,  and  his  dialectic  skill  formed  a  necessary  supplement 
to  the  labors  of  Luther.  As  early  as  1519.  at  the  Leijisic 
liisputation,  he  took  up  openly  the  <lefence  of  Luther's 
ideas,  and  two  years  afterwards  (in  1521)  he  published  his 
Lori  Cummunrtt  Itenim  The.ttlogicarum,  which  was  repub- 
lished over  fifty  times  during  his  own  lifetime,  revised 
and  enlarged,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  first  attempt 
at  a  systematic  rejtresentation  of  Protestant  dogmatics. 
In  1529,  at  the  Diet  of  Spires,  he  drew  up  the  Protest  of 
the  evangelical  minority,  whence  arose  the  name  of  Prot- 
estants: and  in  15.';0,  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  lie  wrote 
his  most  impi)rt:int  work,  the  Ani/nhitrff  f\>ii/'ti*»i'ni.  which 
was  signed  by  all  the  Lutheran  princes.  This  work  and 
the  Apnloi/!/  fur  the  P<oi/"f««iV,ii,  form  the  two  principal 
symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  In  the  course 
of  time  a  difl'ercnce  of  views  became  apparent  between 
him  and  Luther,  though  perhaps  not  greater  thiin  luight 
be  charged  to  a  ditfcrcnce  of  character;  their  intimate 
friendship  was  never  brfiken  off.  But  after  the  death 
of  Luther,  when  Melanehthon  stood  as  the  acknowleilgecl 
leader  of  the  Luther;Ln  Church,  this  difference  grew  into 
one  of  jiarty.  the  strict  Lutherans  and  the  Pliilippists. 
It  is  alleged  that  .Mclanchlhon  inclined  iiKjre  and  more  to 
the  doctrines  of  Calvin  concerning  the  Lord's  Suojier,  and 
that  in  the  later  editions  of  the  AiiiiHhiinj  f'liii/inKinii  ho 
altered  the  tenth  articde  in  cMiitorTnity  with  Cnlviu's  views. 
On  the  other  lumd.  his  stiindpoini  in  (lie  controversy  of 
the  Adiaphorists  ( 1519).  and  still  more  his  theory  of  syner- 
gism (1557),  were  considered  as  a  leaning  towards  Kom;Mi 
Catholicism.  lie  was  violently  attaekeil  by  the  stric'l 
Lutherans,  and  he  felt  the  attacks  so  much  the  more  keen- 
ly as  he  was  by  nnturc  a  tender,  (Mimdliatory,  peace-loving 
man.      t^p  to   the  very  last,  even   after   the  convention   of 


Worms  in  1557,  he  hoped  for  a  reconciliation  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  on  his  deathbed 
(Apr.  19. 15(i0)  he  gave  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  wished 
to  die  that  thus  he  might  escape  from  the  fury  of  the  theo- 
logians. He  was  buried  in  the  castle  church  of  Wittenberg, 
beside  Luther.  His  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1520,  d.  in 
1557  ;  of  his  three  children,  only  the  son  survived  him.  His 
collected  works  were  )iublished  at  Bale  1541  and  Wittenberg 
1562-64,  but  both  these  editions  are  incomplete;  the  only 
complete  one  is  that  by  Bretschneider  and  Bindseil  in  6'or- 
ptm  Jie/vnitfitornm  (1834—60). 

Melastoma'cePP  [from  Meinsiomn,  one  of  the  genera, 
whose  name,  "  black  mouth,"  is  given  because  its  fruit 
blackens  the  mouth  of  the  eater],  a  natural  order  of  some 
1200  species  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  mostly  tropical, 
represented  in  the  I'.  S.  by  the  deer-grasses  ( Rheria).  None 
are  poisonous.  Useful  fruits,  dyestuffs,  and  medicines  of 
value  are  among  the  products  of  the  order;  but  none  of  its 
genera  are  of  very  marked  importance. 

Mcl'bourne,  city  of  Australia,  the  capital  of  the  colony 
of  Victciria,  on  the  Yarra-Yarra  Kiver,  9  miles  above  its 
mouth  in  the  basin  of  Port  Philip,  in  hit.  47°  4S'  S.  and 
Ion.  144°  57'  E.  It  was  founded  in  1S37.  In  1847  it  had 
10.955  inhabitants,  and  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  In 
1851  it  had  20.400  inhabitants,  and  became  the  capital  of 
the  newly-formed  colony  of  Victoria.  In  1874  it  was  the 
largest  commercial  port  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and 
an  elegant  city  with  210,000  inhabitants.  This  marvellous 
growth  is  mostly  due  to  the  discovery  in  1851  of  the  gold- 
fields  at  Mount  Alexander  and  Ballarat,  from  60  to  70 
miles  distant  from  Melbourne.  In  the  single  year  1852  the 
shipping  increased  to  1657  vessels  of  408,000  tons  burden. 
In  the  same  year  the  value  of  imports  rose  from  £1,056,000 
to  £4,044,000,  and  in  1853  to  £14,000,000.  The  situation 
of  Melbourne  is  very  fine.  Although  the  Y'arra-Yarra  does 
not  admit  large  sea-going  vessels,  on  account  of  the  bars 
at  its  mouth,  railways  have  been  constructed  between  Mel- 
bourne and  Port  Philip,  which  is  a  beautiful  inlet  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  safe  and  deep.  The  streets  are  all  paved 
and  provided  with  gas  and  water,  and  many  elegant  build- 
ings have  been  erected,  among  which  is  a  well-endowed 
university. 

Melbourne  (William  Lamb),  Viscou.nt,  b.  at  Mel- 
bourne House.  Derbyshire.  England,  Mar.  15, 1779,  was  the 
second  son  of  Sir  Peniston  Lamb,  first  Viscount  Melbourn*; 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; 
studied  politics  and  jurisprudence  under  Prof.  Millar  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow  ;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Nov.  23,  1804:  entered  Parliament  for  Leo- 
minster and  married  Lady  Caroline  Ponsonby  1805:  was 
elected  member  for  Lander  1806,  for  Portarlington  1807, 
for  Westminster  1812,  for  Peterborough  1816,  and  for  the 
county  of  Hertford  1819:  attached  himself  to  the  Whig 
opposition  led  by  Fox,  and  continued  a  moderate  opposi- 
tion to  the  administrations  of  Perceval  and  Lord  Liver- 
pool ;  became  chief  secretary  for  Ireland  on  the  accession 
of  the  Canning  ministry  \\ir.,  1827;  succeeded  to  the  title 
on  the  death  of  his  father.  July,  182S ;  was  a  di.stingui.shed 
advocate  of  Catholic  emancipation  and  of  parliamentary 
reform  ;  became  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  depart- 
ment in  Earl  Gray's  cabinet  Nov..  1830,  and  on  the  retire- 
ment of  the  latter,  .Tuly  9, 1834,  succeeded  him  as  first  lord 
of  the  treasury  and  premier;  was  dismissed  in  NoVember 
of  that  year,  but  recovered  his  place  in  k\^r..  1835.  through 
the  support  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  retained  his 
position  until  Aug.  30.  1841.  He  was  therefore  the  re- 
sponsil>le  head  of  the  British  government  at  the  accession 
of  Queen  Victoria  and  during  the  first  four  years  of  her 
reign,  and  etmtrihuted  much  to  the  education  of  his  young 
sovereign  in  the  performance  of  her  royal  duties.  D.  at 
Brocket  Hall.  Hertfordshire.  Nov.  24. 'l848.— His  wife, 
Carolivk  PoNsoMiv.  known  in  literature  as  LadvCvro- 
MNK  LvMli  (she  died  before  he  succeeded  to  the  title),  a 
ilaughter  of  the  earl  of  Bessborough.  b.  Nov.  13,  1785,  ac- 
quired great  celebrity  through  her  romantic  attachment  to 
Lorcl  Byron,  and  her  subsequent  bitter  quarrel  with  him. 
She  wrftte  three  novels,  (lirwirrnu  (ISIO),  (,'rttlnnii  I/itnilftnii 
(IS20I.  and  .l./.i  t/iii,  (IS23).     D.  in  London  Nov.  26,  1828. 

nicl'ohcr  (.TosEi'ii).  D.  D.,  b.  in  Vienna,  Austria.  Mar. 
19.  ISOH;  was  eilucated  at  Modena:  became  a  priest  1830 ; 
came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1 813  ;  was  consecrated  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  of  Green  Bay.  AVis..  in  1868.  and  d.  Dec.  19,  IS73. 

Mel'chitcs  [Syr.  mi/t/,\  a  "king,"  because  they  bo- 
longcil  to  the  royal  instead  of  the  clerical  and  popular 
)iartyl,  (1)  a  sect  of  (ircek  Christians  in  Egypt,  descend- 
ants' of  those  who  in  the  fifth  century  conformed  to  the 
orthodox  Greek  faith,  in  op]iosition  to  the  Coptic  priests, 
who  by  way  of  reproach  gave  them  this  name.  They  arc 
few  in  numbers,  and  are  greatly  tletesteil  by  the  Copts  of 
the  national  (monophysitic)  Church.  (Sec  Coi'TS.)    (2)  One 
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(if  tho  branchuH  of  tho  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  thu  KuHt. 
rimy  iiro  Htrictly  a  brant^h  of  the  IJnitf(l  (iroi'kf*.  but  iiio 
iiiidur  a  patriiiruh  of  thuir  own,  wixi  rertttliiH  ul  [>uii)iiMiHiri, 
hut,  with  fiMi  otiicr  prehiti-H  bciirH  thu  titln  of  [piitrian-h  of 
Anti'H'h.  'I'hoy  art)  of  tin'  KuHtfrii  riti-,  unv.  ii  (Jrcik 
liltir^y,  take  thu  Kucliari.^t  in  botli  kliidr',  uii'l  ihrir  [iriuHlH 
anil  ili>ii(!riris  may  bo  iiiarrieil,  but  only  on<-<j,  ami  tluit  bufuro 
onlinaiion.    Tliuy  are  not  numerous.  (Suu  Kahtkun  Kitk.) 

.>lel(*liiz'(>dek,  r»r  illelchiNcdoc  [Hub.  Mitfki-zrrhh, 
"  ii;;lit)'iMiH  kiiit^  ").  a  myHtftjou-H  ]ii'rsnna;<u  who  u|i|iearri 
hill  om-i-  ill  a  liisloiirjil  li"^;ht  in  thu  Itiblu  (<iun.  xiv.  |m_1.'0), 
bill  wliu  win  ru;;iinli''l  by  tliu  writuirf  of  INulm  ux.  an<l  of 
thu  KpiHtlu  to  the  Ilubrovvs  (vi.  I'll;  vii.  I-lil)  an  a  typo  of 
III)  order  of  iiriur*tli(iod  superior  to  the  liuvitieal,  of  which 
till'  Mufffiah  was  iiiterpreleil  to  be  tho  fulfilment.  Mclchi/,- 
udult  in  (Jciiui^is  was  "  V.\U)i  of  Sjilrin  "  iind  "priu-ft  of  the 
nlo^t  hi;;h  (Jod;"  ht)  mut  Abriilmni  on  lii-<  nturn  fmin  the 
rusuuo  of  I,r)t  imd  .-liuij^litur  of  ('bi'dorhiomur,  brttu^lit  fortli 
bread  and  winu,  and  otfcrcd  a  bantpiut  to  Abraham  and  tho 
hint;  of  Sodnm  in  thu  valley  of  Shaveh,  called  "the  kin;;'8 
dull',"  iiftur  wliii-h  Iks  blusMud  Abraham,  and  rucuivud  from 
him  tilln\-*  id'  tin*  Hpoil.  Tho  rual  uharai.-Iur  of  this  ijiiidfiit. 
aH  well  as  the  localitie.-",  have  furnished  Juwinh  and  ChriH- 
tian  oommcntatiirH  abundant  suopo  for  cimjccturc,  and 
many  extnivupmt  inturpretations  have  been  ventured, 
.luwish  traditions,  rucortlud  in  the  Tar^iims  wa  well  as  in 
many  cabbalistiu  and  rabbinii-Jil  writiu;;-J.  identiliud  Mul- 
ehizeduk  with  the  patriarcdi  Sliem.  who,  according;  to  the 
current  biblical  idironology.  was  still  living  at  that  period. 
This  was  the  prevalent  Jewish 
opinion  in  the  time  of  .Jerome, 
was  adopted  by  huther  and 
Mulanidithon,  and  by  Selden, 
Lif^htfoot.  and  Jackson  among 
Kn;;lish  writers.  A  .'^oet  of 
Christian  hcrcticjj,  called  Mel- 
chizedekians,  regarded  him  as 
an  incarnation  of  tho  "great 
power  of  (lotl,"  suj)erior  even 
to  t.'hrist.  Others  regarded 
him  as  au  angel,  as  the  Holy 
lihost,  or  as  the  son  of  God, 
with  which  conception  har- 
nmni/.ed  a  .fcwi.-^li  belief  that 
be  WHS  the  Messiah.  This  lat- 
ter opinion  has  been  held  by 
many  modern  writers,  but  at 
|iresunt  the  current  view  seems 
to  ha\  c  returmd  (o  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  original  narra- 
tive, regarding  Molehizodek  us  ^ 
a  (.'anaanito  monarch  of  Ha- 
mitic  descent,  and  chief  priest 
by  virtue  of  his  kingly  otlicc 
in  a  form  of  worship  identical  __. 
with  or  closely  similar  to  that 
of  tho  earliest  Phnenieians. 
Tho  locality  of  Sulem  and 
Shaveh  has  been  much  ques- 
tioned, liy  Jewish  tradition, 
hitherto    generally    accepted,  "" 

the  former  has  been  identified 

with  Jerusalem,  but  the  •*  Shalom,  a  city  of  Shcchcm."  of 
(icu.  xxxiii.  IS.  where  Jacob  bought  a  field  and  erected  an 
altar,  seems  to  be  preferable  on  buth  historical  and  geo- 
graphical grounds.  It  still  exists  under  tho  name  of  Salim. 
us  a  village  ;i  miles  E.  of  Xablus.  the  ancient  Shechom. 
Shaveh  would  then  be  the  well-known  valley  in  tho  im- 
mediate vieinity.  Dean  Stanley  maintains  (.^/an?'  and 
I'ahHtine,  pp.  L*;i7.  'J.'iS)  that  Mount  (Jeri/jni,  subsequently 
the  holy  place  of  tho  Samaritani^.  was  the  spot  where  Mel- 
chiz-odek  ministered  to  tho  most  high  God. 

PouTEn  C.  Bliss. 

3Ielcombe  (Lono).     See  Dooington-. 

Mel'doln,  t<twn  of  Italy,  in  tho  province  of  Forli.  on 
the  left  bank  of  tho  Reno,  It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  almost  all  the  uumanufacturctl  silk  of  thu  province 
being  eolIecte<l  here  for  market.  T>iiring  the  Middle  Ages 
Meldola  was  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  uf  the  Komagna. 
Pop.  in  IS7-1.  5y(J9. 

Melca'^er,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  hero-hunter  who 
killed  the  boar  which  Artemis  sent  to  raviigc  the  lields  of 
Calydon.  .Ktolia.  because  iKncus.  the  king  of  the  pliice. 
had  neglected  to  offer  up  to  her  a  sacrifice.  This  Calvdo- 
nian  hunt  was  a  favorite  subject  with  the  ancient  poets 
and  artists. 

3I«'leasjer,  a  Greek  epigrammatist  and  cynic  philoso- 
pher, the  son  of  Euerates.  b.  at   Gadara  in  Palestine,  and 
lived  in  the*  middle  of  the  first  century  before  Christ.     The 
Vol.  III.— 26 
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liavu  been  Hoparatvly  publif<hed  by  (jriife  ( I.eipKie,  IHIlj. 
A  eolleution  of  epigranii<.  of  all  kind>t,  ho  rnadu  from  more 
than  forty  diilurunt  ynvU,  of  all  aguM  of  <iruuk  poetry,  und 
known  in  uiu-ii-nt  tiiiH-H  under  lltu  tith;  lu^tavo^  'Kiriy/xi^- 
tiajMv,  ban  buen  lufl.  Tlie  work  wai  arranged  in  aljiha- 
betical  order,  ovcordiug  to  the  initial  JvUvrii  of  ihc  flrrt 
lino  of  each  poem. 

MclPagrid'idir  [from  M'htujrin,  the  name  of  the  com- 
mon Iiirkuyj,  a  family  of  gnllinaeeouH  bird'',  forming  onu 
of  the  seutioiM  of  (hu  group  of  Ah'uli-ropodeH  of  lluxb-y  ; 
the  giiinua-fowlH  (  Ntimididiu  l.  common  fowln.  und  phuar.- 
antH  /Pha^iiinida'),  and  groiine  and  prirtridgen  (Tetraon- 
ida)  forming  thu  others.  The  turkeyn  have  a  eharaclerii^tic 
form  in  the  large  uprnixed  body,  long  neuk,  and  email  head; 
thu  bend  and  neck  are  dchlitule  of  tuntherf«.  but  have  fcut- 
tund  "  Iiairs,"  und  ar<'  more  or  Iuku  uariin'-ulalud  ;  iin 
extenfiblu  fiushy  proucfM  \»  ulho  developed  from  the  fore- 
head ;  the  bill  iM  moderate;  the  nacal  fonf]i>  nrc  bare;  tho 
tarsi  armed  with  spurs  in  the  male;  the  hind  toe  elevated; 
the  tail  (about  aH  long  as  the  wing)  in  truncate,  an)l  haif 
more  than  Iwulve  featherc.  Thu  brciist-bone,  art  will  bo 
readily  rccaliud,  has  a  long,  narrow  keel  i  the  *'  lophosteon  ") 
extending  far  backward,  while  from  near  the  front  on  each 
fide,  and  neparateil  by  a  vc-ry  deep  notch  from  the  «iden  of 
the  anterior  portion,  a  wing-like  procerus  Uhe  "  mutonlea  ") 
diverges  backward,  and  uxtundw  far  backward,  but  cplit 
into  two  parts,  tlie  external  and  internal  xiphioid  pro- 
cesDcs;  the  pelvis  is  peculiar  in  tho  extcneion  of  tho  post- 
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The  Turkey. 
acetabular  area  (or  that  behind  the  insertion  of  the  1og5), 
which  is  greater  than  the  anterior;  the  second  metacarpal 
bone  has  a  backward  directed  ]>rncess,  in  this  respect,  as 
well  as  sevenil  others,  differing  from  the  guinea-fowls,  to 
which  they  arc  most  nearly  related.  The  family  is  at 
present  limited  to  two  species — viz.  (1)  the  common  tur- 
key, McUiujriH  ynlliparo,  with  two  varieties,  the  typical 
ffnlfipnrn  of  the  South-wcstern  U.  S.  and  Mexico,  and  the 
tn/fn-Mtri"  of  the  more  Northern  I*.  S. ;  and  (2)  the  rare  and 
beautiful  turkey.  Mtltnt/riH  orrllata,  of  Ilomluras.  <»ur 
common  domesticated  bird  is  a  descendant  of  the  Mexican 
form,  and  not  of  the  common  wild  one  of  the  I'.  S.,  which 
has  generally  been  consitlered  a  distinct  species.  In  former 
geological  epochs  other  species  existed  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  U.  S.,  the  remains  of  two  species  ( .Ve7c«*/ri'« 
ol(u8,  or  siipcrbuK,  and  M.  ccUr)  having  been  fuunil  in  the 
Post-pliocene  of  New  Jersey,  and  of  another  ( .V.  autiqtiu») 
in  the  Miocene  beds  of  Colorado.  Theo.  Gill. 

Melegna'iio,  town  of  Xorthem  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Milan,  on  the  railway  between  Milan  and  Piaccnza. 
This  little  town  is  well  built,  having  quite  the  aspect  of  a 
small  city,  and  its  trade  in  all  the  produce  of  the  neighbor- 
hood is  very  active.  Its  modianal  history  is  interesting, 
and  in  modern  times  it  has  been  the  theatre  of  two  im- 
portant battles — one  in  which  Kraneis  I.  defeated  the  Swiss 
mercenaries  of  the  duke  of  Milan  iu  I.")15;  the  other  the 
victory  of  the  French  and  Italian  allies  over  the  Austrians 
on  Juno  S,  lS51t.     Pop.  in  1874,  5124. 
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Melen'dez  Val'dez  (J tan  Antonio),  b.  Mar.  11,1754, 
at  Hibora  de  Fix'^no.  near  Badajoz;  studied  law  at  Sala- 
manca, and  held  variou?  judicial  positions  at  Saraojossa, 
Valladolid.  and  Madrid  durino:  the  government  of  Jovet- 
lanos  ;  but  was  banished  from  Spain  at  his  fall  in  ITOS.and 
not  allowed  to  return  until  1S02.  Won  by  Murat  and  Na- 
poleon, he  was  employed  in  various  imj)ortant  civil-service 
offices  durino;  the  French  government,  but  the  indignation 
of  the  national  party  was  so  strong  that  once  he  came  near 
being  shot  in  Oviedo  by  the  populace,  and  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  French  he  was  compelled  to  flee  to  France, 
where  he  d.  at  Montpellier  May  24,  1817.  In  17Stl  his  ec- 
logue B'ltifo  was  crowned  by  the  Academy  of  Madrid,  and 
his  lyrical  poems  and  pastonil  dramas,  in  which  he  broke 
with  the  French  classicism  and  returned  to  the  old  national 
Spanish  models,  made  so  deep  an  impression  that  he  was 
railed  a  '' restaurador  del  Parnaso."  Collected  editions 
Madrid  (1S20),  Paris  (1832),  Barcelona  (1838). 

MeTfi,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Po- 
tenza,  lying  in  a  most  fertile  region,  about  28  miles  from 
the  town  of  Potenza.  The  commerce  and  industry  of  this 
})lace  are  noteworthy.  The  cathedral  and  episcopal  palace 
are  fine  structures.  Six  out  of  its  eight  monasteries  have 
recently  been  suppressed.  Mclfi  was  a  large  town  in  304 
A.  IK,  and  its  mediteval  story  is  one  of  the  most  stormy  of 
those  stormy  times.  In  1528  the  French  general  Lautrec 
de  Foix  took  Melfi  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  put 
18,000  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  It  suffered  from 
earthquakes  in  145fi,  1694,  and  1S51.    Pop.  in  1874,  11,540. 

3Ielgare'jo  (Gen.  Mariano),  b.  in  Bolivia  about  1810; 
became  a  famous  partisan  leader  in  the  civil  wars  of  his 
country ;  had  been  concerned,  with  varied  success,  in  rev- 
olutions against  every  president  of  Bolivia  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  when  in  Dec.,  1864,  he  overthrew  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  brother-in-law.  Pres.  Acha,  and  made  him- 
self dictator.  He  maintained  himself  in  power  against  a 
constant  series  of  revolutions  for  five  years;  joined  in  1805 
the  quadruple  alliance  of  Ecuador,  Peru.  Bolivia,  and  Chili 
ai^ainst  S])ain  ;  was  made  general-in-chief  of  the  com- 
bined armies,  but  had  no  occasion  to  take  the  field;  was 
overthrown  by  Morales  in  Jan.,  1870;  escaped  to  Peru, 
and  was  killed  at  Lima  by  his  son-in-iaw.  Gen.  Sanchez, 
in  an  altercation,  Nov.  23,  1870. 

Melia'ceae  [fr<un  Mefia,  its  typical  genus],  a  natural 
order  of  exogen<ms  trees  and  shrubs,  mostly  tropical.  The 
china  tree  [Mdia  aztdarnch)  has  been  naturalized  in  the 
Southern  U.  S.  from  Asia.  This  order  contains  useful  tim- 
ber and  fruit  trees,  medicinal  and  oil-bearing  plants,  and 
ornamental  shrubs. 

Mel'ic,  a  name  given  to  grasses  of  the  genus  MtUca. 
M.  miitica  is  an  unimportant  species  of  the  U.  S.  M.  altiam'ma 
and  uni flora  are  useful  Old- World  forage  and  pasture  grasses. 

Melil'la,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Syracuse,  situated 
on  a  hill  about  2A  miles  from  the  sea  and  about  35  from 
Syracuse.  It  is  a  very  ancient  town,  and  antique  objects 
are  found  in  the  neighborhood.     Pop.  in  1874,  5770. 

Mel'ilot  [Lat.  mfllhttus,  "  honey  lotus."  from  its  sweet 
smell],  a  name  apjdied  to  various  leguminous  herbs  of  the 
genus  MclilolitH.  M.  nj}ictit'ih'n  (common  melilut),  M.  alhn 
(sweet  clover),  M.  coerulca,  urhorpa,  Mensnncusts,  and  others 
are  cultivated  in  Europe,  but  not  much  in  the  U.  S.,  as 
forage-plants.  The  fibre  of  some  species  is  useful.  These 
plants  possess  the  rich  odor  so  familiar  in  '•  sweet  clover." 
The  forage  is  eagerly  eaten  by  cattle,  and  is  of  excellent 
qualitv.  but  is  not  very  abundant. 

Meline' (Col.  James  F.).b.in  1811  at  Sackett'a  Harbor, 
N.  Y..  was  the  son  of  a  French  officer  of  the  V.  S.  army,  of 
remote  Swedish  descent:  was  educated  at  Kmmittsburg. 
Md. ;  tau*^ht  for  a  time  in  the. Athenaeum,  Cincinnati ;  was 
aclmittcd  to  the  bar;  studied  three  years  in  Europe,  and 
afterwards  held  several  U.  S.  consulships  there;  became  a 
banker ;  served  during  the  civil  war,  chiefly  on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  Po])e  as  major  and  judge-advocate,  and  was  soon  pro- 
moted to  the  grade  of  colonel ;  served  after  the  war  as  chief 
of  bureau  of  civil  affairs  third  military  district:  was  a 
brilliant  lectureraml  writer;  author  of  Tiro  Th<in»and  MHct 
nu  lIorHchark,  Miinf  Queen  of  Scotn  and  her  LateHt  l'j)t(flii<h 
Jfistoriau,  Li/f  of  Sixtim  K,  etc.  Ho  was  a  devout  Honmn 
Ciitholic,  a  brilliant  essayist,  a  genial  wit,  and  an  accom- 
plishfd  musician.     D.  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  14,  1S73. 

Mcliphag'idiR  [from  Mcliphofja — tii\i.  '•honey,"  and 
^aytlv,  to  "  eat  " — the  name  of  one  of  the  genera],  a  family 
(tf  pHSHcrine  birds,  the  "  honey-suckers,"  distinguishcil  by 
<i.  K.  (iray  in  the  following  combination  of  chiira(-torM: 
The  form  in  tbrush-like:  the  head  well-shnped :  the  bill 
more  or  le^s  long,  cnrvcil,  and  usually  acute  at  the  tip. 
which  is  slightly  emarginated  :  the  nostrils  ])laeed  in  a 
largo  K'"*'"^'*^' ''"''  generally  <'ovcred  by  a  nicnibranous  scale: 
the  tongue  is  extensile,  and   furnished  at   the  tip   with  a 


pencil  of  short  fibres;  the  tarsi  rather  short  and  strong; 
the  toes  more  or  less  long,  the  outer  always  united  at  its 
base  ;  the  tail  long  and  broad.  The  species  arc  quite  nu- 
merous, and  almost  entirely  confined  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  with  the  outlying  islands  ;  and  of  the  ornis  of  the 
former  country  cspeL-ially  they  form  a  characteristic  feature. 
They  var^-  in  size  from  a  large  thrush  to  a  small  warbler. 
By  Gray  the  family  is  divided  into  three  sub-families — viz. 
Melipliagina\  with  seven  genera;  Melithreptinai.  with  two 
genera;  and  Myzomelina'.  with  four  genera.  Neither  the 
family  nor  subordinate  groups,  however,  have  been  con- 
firmed by  anatomical  evidence.  Theo.  Gill. 

Men  (Patrick  H.).  B.  D.,  LL.D..  b.  in  Walthourville, 
Liberty  CO.,  Ga.,  July  19,  1814.  His  parents  both  died  when 
he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  leaving  him  a  penniless  orjjhan. 
Having  a  good  elementary  education  fr)r  one  of  his  age,  he 
earned  means  sufficient  to  support  him  two  years  at  Am- 
herst College,  Mass.,  and  then  became  a  Baptist  minister. 
By  constant  study  he  rose  to  distinction,  and  soon  after  the 
organization  of  Mercer  University  by  the  Baptist  conven- 
tion of  Georgia  he  became  professortpf  ancient  languages. 
In  1857  he  was  called  to  the  same  chair  in  the  State  Uni- 
versity, and  subsequently  became  vice-chancellor,  which 
he  resigned  in  1872,  but  retained  a  j)rofessorship.  For 
fifteen  j'ears  he  was  president  of  the  (Georgia  Baptist  con- 
vention, and  for  nine  years  president  of  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist convention.  Dr.  Mell  has  published  several  works 
which  have  been  highly  valued  and  extensively  circulated 
—one  on  Baptism,  one  on  Corrective  Church  Diftdpline,  one 
on  Predestinotion,  an  Ensny  on  Calvinism,  an  Arf/iiment  on 
the  Snhject  of  Slavery,  a  sermon  on  God's  Providential  Gov- 
ernment, a  treatise  on  Parlianuntari/  Prartire,  and  Prayer 
(18  Related  to  Providence.  A.  H.  StkI'IIEXS. 

Mel'Jen  (Gkenville).  son  of  Judge  Prentiss,  b.  at 
Biddeford,  Me.,  June  19,  1790:  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1818;  became  a  lawyer  and  litt/ratenr,  residing  succes- 
sively at  Portland  and  North  Yarmouth.  Me.,  in  Boston, 
and  in  New  York,  where  he  d.  Sept.  5,  1841.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  volumes  of  prose  and,  verse,  the  latter 
very  popular  in  his  lifetime. 

Mellen  (Prentiss),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Sterling.  Mass.,  Oct. 
11,  1704;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  17S4;  practised  law  at 
Bridgcwater,  Mass.;  removed  in  1792  to  Biddeford,  Mass. 
(now  in  Maine),  and  in  1800  to  Portland:  was  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  1817-20;  chief-justice  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  Maine  1820-;U,  and  held  other  important 
public  positions.     D.  at  Portland,  Me.,  Dec.  31.  1840, 

Mellon,  or  MeUone,  supposed  to  be  CeNjiHs  by  Ger- 
hardt.  who  also  considered  the  Ha  to  be  basylic,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  replacement  by  metals:  thus  making  the  sub- 
stance a  hydracid,  which  he  called  hydromellonic  acid.  It 
is  obtained  by  a  number  of  methods,  from  different  sources, 
and  is  certainly  a  well-defined  compound,  though  its  com- 
position, nature,  and  relations  are  still  subjects  of  discus- 
sion. The  easiest  mode  of  preparation,  one  of  the  methods 
of  Liebig,  its  discoverer,  is  to  heat  together  sulphocyanide 
of  potassium  and  chloride  of  soilium  in  a  current  of  chlo- 
rine gas,  and  wash  the  product  with  water,  in  which  it  is  in- 
soluble. (For  further  information  the  textbooks  on  chem- 
istry must  be  referred  to.;  Hexrv  Wurtz. 

I>Iellon  (Harriet).     See  St.  Albass,  Drcnsss  op. 

Mel'IonviUe,  post-v.  of  Orange  co..  Fla..  on  the  S. 
side  of  Lake  Monroe,  river  St.  John's,  opposite  Enterprise.  ^ 

MeI'morc,  post-v.  of  Eden  tp.,  Seneca  co.,  O.    Pup.  188. 

MeI'moth  (William),  b.  in  London.  England,  in  1666; 
was  calleil  to  the  bar  lOSKi ;  became  a  bfucher  of  Lincoln's 
Inn;  was  treasurer  of  that  corporation  I7;tO;  was  appointed 
by  thecourt  of  chancery,  in  eoujlmction  with  William  Pecre 
Williams,  to  edit  the  celebrated  Rtportu  of  Casts  in  Chan- 
erri/  (1720-28)  of  Thomas  Vernon,  but  is  best  known  as  the 
author  of  The  Great  fmportnnrc  of  a  Pelit/ions  Life  (new 
ciL  1S49).  of  which  more  than  100,000  copies  were  sold.  D. 
at  London  Apr.  6,  1713.  ■ 

Iflelmotli  (William),  son  of  the  above,  b.  in  London  in 
1710  ;  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  in  1756  became  a  conunis- 
sioner  of  bankrupts.  He  resided  many  years  at  Shrews- 
bury, and  afterwanls  at  Bath,  where  ho  d.  Mar.  15.  1799. 
He  was  an  elegant  writer,  ami  his  Tranxlati'm  if  the  Ltttera 
f>f  Pliny  ( 1740)  is  claimed  on  good  authority  to  be  "  better 
than  tiie  original."  He  also  translated  Cicero's  Letters 
(175:J),  the  /M  Senectnte  and  De  Amiritia  ( [77:!-771,  ami 
wrote  Letterit  on  Several  Snhjerfs  (1742)  under  the  psemlo- 
nym  of  "  Sir  Thomas  Fitzosborne."  which  were  much  ad- 
mired, anti  were  reprinted  at  lioston  in  !8tL"). 

Me'lo  (or  nieUo'i  de  (Francisco  Manokl),  b.  Ht  Lis- 
bon, Portugal,  Nov.2:t.  101  1  ;  was  erlucated  by  the  Jesuits; 
rose  tr)  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  Spanish  armv  (Portugal 
being  then  subject  to  Spain),  serving  in  the  Netherlands 


Mi;i.(>i*i;(>N    Mi;K(H>v. 


■I')., 


anrl  in  Catiilonia  agiiinHt  tho  n^hcln  who  nttcmptod  to  cn- 

titblislt  )i  Hopanttu  kin^<li>tn.     Of  ItiiH  iiiovL-inciit-  lie  wroli; 
(ill  S|iiiiii-^li )  II    liiHtuiy  wliii-Ii  liii^  tiiki'ii   ntrik  a^  ii  L'liLr<Nii-, 

nitti'vitf  ill-    liin    ninruni'iltftM,  Hij,itiutrii/n    1/  ffitrrnt    ilr    f'lltil- 

/iiffn  ( liinhon,  1015).  He  ent«r(Ml  the  Hcrvice  of  Por(ti(;iil 
\vli(-n  it  ileohirLMl  itn  indepenth^nco ;  wiih  iinpriHiinnl  nine 
yeiirH  through  tin;  (•nitiily  'if  ii  povvurliil  ncJili-iniin,  iiml 
Hpciit  iniiiiy  years  hi  u.xili'  in  llni/il.  I>.  ut  Ij.-lxtti  (Jet.,  |:;. 
Millj.  Ilii  wmtu  II  iiiiitt.itudc  of  wiirk.><,  chit-lly  in  I'lirtu- 
j^iicsi',  (iiiihracirif^  cj^nayH.  Mat  ire?',  poirinn,  tra;^i'<lief<,  and 
farcr^,  f<>w  of  wiitrh  hiivo  huun  piililisliecl,  rh  wull  an  hi^tur- 
inil  v\<)i-k-4  rt-latin;;  to  Portugal  anil  Hra/il. 
.>l('lo«l('oii.  Sco  liy.y.u  iN-itui  mkntm. 
i>lclo<lru'ina  [(ir.  fiiAo^,  "  Hon;;,"  and  Rpufia,  ''drama"], 
n  name  fir-l  lM"*inwf'd  upon  tlu-  opcru  hy  Itinnrrini,  but 
now  inori'  fri'ipn'iilly  ^ivt-n  to  a  non-opcriilii'  phiy  of  a 
siMiii-traKic  or  HoriouH  tdnirarttT,  nnd  marked  liy  nenHa- 
tional.  cfTralivo,  or  startling  nituationH,  and  by  oxagge- 
ratcd  f't'iilimont. 

Mrl'odv  [lait.  melndia],  in  niuHic,  n  ennncotcd  (tcricH 
of  siii;;lu  fjoiiinlrt.  i*o  arranged  and  linked  together  an  to 
become  I'lipiilile  of  exprcf'sing  Homo  Heiitimenl.  and  xtirring 
np  jdeii?<iuablr,  religious,  patriotii\  warlike,  tragic,  or  other 
rninliiniK.  Tt  is  not  n-rri/  .sncfession  of  younds  that  nin 
jiruprrly  be  ealled  a  '*  melody,"  for  Hounds  in  iiny  niiiriber 
limy  Ijc  prodneed  by  voiee  or  instrument  which  iiri'  Nnr<'- 
bited,  devoid  r)f  form,  rhythm,  accent,  nnd  symmetrieiil  ar- 
rangement, and  are  therefore  unmcivning,  nnd  ini'iipabh'  of 
awakening  luiy  feeling  other  than  that  of  wearinewM.  The 
ninsie  of  the  aiu-icnt  (Ireeks  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
type  not  unlike  this,  liowever  admired  and  extolled  in  iti) 
own  day,  when  true  melody  was  nnborn,  and  nuiHic  nn<l 
mdso  were  nearly  akin.  To  inn-  perceptions  tfio  inu8ic  of 
the  ancients  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  mere  succession 
nf  intervals,  selected  without  taste  an<l  refinement,  and 
laid  togctlier  without  skill,  design,  or  any  trace  of  elegance 
and  inspiration.  The  fragments  tinit.  renniin  to  lis  of  such 
music,  while  valuable  as  enriosities  and  historical  relics. 
are  yet  so  sterile  as  to  yield  no  indications  of  that  eonne{'- 
tion  of  thought  and  richness  in  ideas  which  we  look  for 
now  iH  what  bears  the  name  of  "  meloily."  The  same  may 
b(^  ntlinued,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  the  <'arly  music  of 
the  Clnireh,  which,  though  much  imjirovcil  by  the  labors 
of  ^^t.  Ambrose,  and  afterwards  by  tho  learning  atul  pa- 
tience of  l*opo  iJrogory  1.,  was.  in  modern  judgment,  bald, 
ilry.  and  dreary:  ami  whatever  power  it  possessed  of  ox- 
citing  emotion  ap(>ears  to  have  been  due  to  external  asso- 
ciations, the  surroundings  of  liturgical  grandeur,  its  alli- 
ance with  saercd  ideas  and  poetical  imagery,  ratlier  thtin 
to  its  own  intrinsic  merit.  Even  as  late  as  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  or  the  perioil  when  the  early  mas- 
ters of  harmony  were  working  out  their  elaborate  fugues 
and  canons,  tho  distinctive  beauties  of  melody  were 
scarcely  known.  Henee  the  dryness  and  the  hard  me- 
chanical stiffness  of  mnch  of  tho  music  of  their  age — 
music  whicli,  in  spite  of  its  ])onderous  harmony,  lacks 
altogether  the  spirit,  life,  and  waruith  whii-h  wouhl  have 
been  imparted  to  it  by  an  infusion  of  glowing  melody. 
Musical  thought,  however  rich  in  harmonious  combinations, 
is  not  perfect  without  a  certain  leading  theme  or  train  of 
idciis  to  wliich  all  other  things  bear  relation,  ami  whidi  is 
itself  the  gfplden  thread  around  which  all  the  harmonies 
seem  to  cluster.  In  modern  schools  of  niu^ic  the  cultiva- 
tion of  melody  has  risen  to  an  importance  which  proves 
the  value  assigned  it  by  the  severest  masters  and  profes- 
sors of  counterpoint.  And  this  importance  springs  not 
only  from  the  large  space  occupied  hy  mchtdy  in  its  sei- 
entilie  relations,  hut  also  from  the  facility  with  which  it  is 
recognized  and  ap])reciated  by  the  ordinary  ear.  and  its 
power  also  in  gradually  leading  the  mind  to  a  justeoncep- 
iion  of  the  harmonics  dependent  upon  it.  Without  melody 
much  of  the  gorgeous  harmony  now  heard  would  be  unin- 
telligible to  nine-tenths  of  those  wlio  hear  it:  and  to  a 
popular  auilienee  the  richest  symphonies  of  a  IJeethoven 
iM-  Mendelssohn  would  be  a  bewihlerment  were  it  not  for 
those  clear,  captivating,  and  ever-present  lines  of  melody 
wliich  enchain  attention  ami  take  hold  on  the  memory. 

In  the  einueption  or  formation  of  melody  much  more  is 
imjdied  (as  we  nave  already  said!  than  the  mere  arranging 
of  several  sounds  or  notes  in  any  )iapha7:ard  order  of  suc- 
cession. Considerations  of  key  and  scale,  mode,  rhythm, 
time,  accent,  eadenee,  and  rules  aflccting  the  progressions 
of  certain  intervals,  are  all  to  be  taken  into  aeeount  if 
from  any  series  of  notes  we  would  form  a  melodious  strain, 
having  in  itself  evidence  of  meaning  and  design.  To  il- 
lustrate  this,  we  give  in  Ex.  1  a  short  train  of  notes,  which, 
taken  just  as  they  stand,  express  little  or  nothing  : 
Ex.  1. 


I  But  thufio  KAmo  unmcnnint;  notcn,  whon  mouUlcfl  Into  forin 
nod  regularity  by  the  iippljeatioji  of  rliy  thin,  and  by  variouK 
idiHirgiw  of  tlicir  time  valuer,  nn  ul  «,  h,  and  »■  in  Kx.  2,  uru 
found  tu  uMJiumu  uuru  ur  luini  of  u  luoludiuUH  cburucivr: 


T'nder  still  freer  trentment,  nfi  at  «,  h,  nnd  r  in  Kx.  3.  tho 
dryness  of  the  original  notes  entirely  disappeart^,  and  the 
fjiialitiex  of  a  itimple  but  true  melody  uru  diHlinctly  ap- 
parent : 

Kx.  :i.— o 


»^^^^p^ 


^^^m^ 


By  ilint  nf  nrt  nml  contrivunco  the  inont  meagre  ami  lim- 
iteil  KiM-icH  of  noU'f*  may  thus  become  the  origin  anil  soureo 
f»f  miiiiy  melodious  i<loas  unil  progression.s,  often  intere^^t- 
ing  and  uttraetive,  anil  :iuggestive  alHo  of  t<till  other  ideas 
l^y  tlie  siiti|ile  hiwK  of  association.  In  Kx.  4.  at  a,  fee  a 
formula  of  only  live  notes,  from  which  the  melodies  at  h, 
r,  and  ti  are  derived,  and  iutu  which  they  may  again  be 
readily  reduced  : 


Ex.4, 


In  the  derived  melodies  given  in  the  above  examples  no 
other  note."  have  been  used  tlian  lliosc  found  in  the  rough 
formulas  from  which  they  spring.  It  will  be  observed. 
also,  that  those  meloilies  have  been  produced  chiefly  by  the 
addition  of  rliijllim  and  of  variations  of  the  limct  of  the 
original  notes.  Unt  the  field  of  invention  is  much  en- 
larged, and  the  jiroccss  of  creating  new  melodies  greatly 
facilitated,  first,  by  tilling  up  with  notes  the  intervals 
made  by  skips  in  the  original  sketch,  and  using  such  notes 
a,s  occasion  serves.  .Sec  E.\.  5.  where  at  <i  the  notes  thus 
gained  are  marked  by  black  dots,  and  several  of  the  melo- 
dious forms  obtained  are  shown  ut  4,  c,  d,  and  c- 

Ex.  S.  a 


•40-i 


MELON— MELVIL. 


Secondly,  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  semitone  hcloic  any 
prominent  note  of  the  model,  in  the  manner  of  an  acci- 
dental leading-note,  as  in  Ex.  6,  at  a,  h,  and  c  .- 


Thirdly,  by  a  similar  use  of  the  note  above,  as  in  Ex.  7.  at 
/;,  where  the  progression  may  be  compared  with  the  plain 


Fourthly,  by  the  use  of  both  the  note  above  and  the  semi- 
tone below,  by  which  means  the  jilain  notes  at  a  in  the 
last  example  may  take  such  forms  as  appear  at  a  and  b  in 
Ex.8: 


Ex.  8.— a 


Fifthly,  by  a  discriminating  use  of  a  lengthened  semitonic 
appoggiatura  where  the  current  of  the  melody  naturally 
suggests  it.  See  Ex.  y,  where  the  plain  notes  at  a  are  cast 
into  form  at  b,  and  enforced  by  appoggiaturas.  At  c,  the 
appoggiaturas  are  accompanied  by  suspensions  and  marks 
of  emphasis : 

Ex.  9.  a 


f 


m 


ziz 


m 


=t= 


Sixthly,  by  the  use  of  harmonic  intervals  in  arpeggio  form, 
cither  as  the  prevailing  character  of  the  melody,  or  as  a 
passing  relief  to  the  ordinary  motion  when  it  consists  of 
direct  and  contiguous  intervals.  It  is  to  be  carefully  ob- 
served, however,  that  as  melodies  of  this  kind  (consist 
chiefly  of  broken  rhori/ny  their  progressions  must  be  such 
as  arc  proper  to  those  chords  and  in  conformity  with  the 
rules  of  musical  harmony.  Instances  of  such  melodies  arc 
given  in  Ex.  10,  at  a  and  h: 


The  observations  thus  made  on    the   development   of 

melody  are  to  be  taken,  of  course,  rather  as  hints  than 
rules.  Melody  is  so  dependent  on  the  power  of  imagina- 
tion and  the  existence  of  a  creative  talent  as  to  render  it 
far  less  amenable  to  laws  and  restrictions  than  the  har- 
mony by  which  it  is  accompanied.  In  its  higher  depart- 
ments it  requires  gifts  of  nature  and  powers  of  invention 
so  peculiarly  its  own  that  many  of  the  most  accomplished 
harmonists  have  signally  failed  in  the  production  of  orig- 
inal melody;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  minds  quite  un- 
skilled and  unscientific  have  conceived  and  written  such 
glowing  strains  as  take  strange  hold  on  human  feeling  and 
linger  for  years  in  the  memory.         AVilliam  Staunton. 

Mel'on  [Lat.  melol,  the  large  ediljle  fruit  of  several 
species  of  annual  running  and  climbing  ])lants  of  the  order 
CucurbitaceiV,  natives  of  Africa  and  Asia.  In  the  desert 
of  South  Africa  wild  melons,  both  edible  and  poisonous, 
abound,  and  are  greedily  eaten  by  men  and  beasts,  the 
poisonous  ones  being  easily  distinguished  by  the  bitter 
taste.  In  like  manner  the  common  watermelon  when 
planted  near  the  colocynth  {which  is  a  true  melon)  becomes 
hybridized  and  acquires  poisonous  jiroperties.  The  melons 
of  cultivation  are  extensively  raised  in  the  U.  S.  They 
are  of  two  or  more  species  and  of  many  well-marked  va- 
rieties. The  Citrnlhfn  viiftjaris,  or  watermelon,  is  prized 
for  the  coolness  and  sweetness  of  its  abundant  watery  juice. 
It  does  best  on  sandy  soils,  and  has  been  proposed  as  a 
source  of  sugar  for  general  commerce.  The  amount  of 
sugar  present  varies  according  to  the  soil,  treatment,  and 
variety.  The  muskmelon  (CucnmiH  nielo)  is  of  Asiatic  or- 
igin. Its  numerous  varieties  are  highly  esteemed  for  their 
delicate  flavors.  Tropical  Asia  and  Africa  have  several 
other  cultivated  species  which  deserve  acclimatization  in 
the  U.  S. 

Melpom'ene  [Gr.,  the  "singer"],  one  of  the  nine 
Muses,  the  Muse  of  Tragedy.  As  represented  by  Greek 
art,  she  bears  a  mask.  Heracles'  club,  or  a  sword,  is  shod 
with  buskins,  and  wears  on  her  brows  a  garland  of  vine- 
leaves. 

Mel'rose,  a  v.  of  Roxburghshire.  Scotland,  ."1  miles 
S.  E.  of  Edinburgh,  contains  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated 
Melrose  Abbey.  The  abbey  was  founded  in  ll'Mi  by  David 
I.,  but  destroyed  in  i;?22  by  the  English  under  EdK-ard  II. 
It  was  rebuift  in  1326  by  Robert  Bruce  and  David  II.,  but 
suffered  severely  in  EiSo  and  1345  by  the  English,  and  still 
more  during  the  Reformation.  AVbile  standing  in  its 
original  splendor  it  was  the  finest  structure  in  Scotland, 
and  a  remarkable  specimen  of  Gothic  architectm'e;  but 
now  it  is  only  a  ruin,  though  the  church  has  been  tolerably 
well  preserved. 

Melrose,  tp.  of  Adams  co..  111.     Pop.  2076. 
Melrose,  j.ost-tp.  of  Clark  co.,  111.     Pop.  989. 
Melrose,  post-tp.  of  Grundy  co.,  la.     Pop.  513. 
Melrose,  post- v.  and  tp.  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  8 
miles  N.  W.  of  Boston,  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  R.  R.,  is 
supplied  with  water  from  Spot  Pond  (in  Stoncham).  and 
gas,  has  14  public  schools.  7  churches.  2  ]iost-otficcs,  a  park, 
a  public  library.  1  weekly  newspaper,  a  volunteer  tire  de- 
partment,   manufactories   of  furniture,   boots    and    shoes, 
sewing-machine  needles,  silver  polish,  etc.,  1  hotel,  a  fine 
town-hall,  and  a  number  of  stores.     There  are  4  Masonic 
lodges,  a  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  .'i  temperance  societies,  1 
musical  and  2  literary  associations.      Poji.  8414. 

Geo.  M.  Hay,  Local  Ed.  "Mklhose  Joi'iinal." 
Melrose,  post-tp.  of  Steams  co.,  Minn.      Pop.  269. 
Melrose,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Harlan  co..  Neb. 
Melrose,  post-tp.  of  .lackson  co..  Wis.     Pop.  929. 
Mcrtou,  tp.  of  Joff'erson  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  800. 
Melun',  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine-et- 
Marne,  on  the  Seine.     It  manufactures  great  quantities  of 
cement,  bricks,  and  tiles,  and  has  some  trade  in  timber  and 
flour.     Pop.  1I,40.S. 

Mel'vil  (Sir  Jamks)  or  llAU.nTi.i.,  b.  atRaith.  Fifeshire, 
Scotland,  about  Ifj.'l.'i;  went  to  France  in  ojirly  youth  as 
page  to  Mary  Stuart,  who  was  betrothed  to  the  daniihin  ; 
was  for  nine  years  a  gentleman  of  the  housciiold  to  the 
Constable  Montgomery,  an<l  employed  three  years  at  the 
court  of  the  elector  palatine;  travelled  in  Italy;  returned 
to  Scotland  when  his  fnrnier  mistress  had  become  queen  of 
vScots.and  was  appointed  by  her  jirivy  councillor  and  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  honseliold.  He  was  closely  connected  with 
political  aft'airH  for  several  years,  but  having  opposed  the 
queen's  inclinati<m  in  favor  of  linthweli  after  the  murder 
of  Darnley,  he  was  obliged  to  cnnsnlt  his  own  siifety  by 
withdrawal  from  court.  After  the  ovcrtlirow  <pf  the  ([ueen's 
party  Melvil  returned  to  court,  enjoyed  the  eojvfidence  of 
the  four  successive  regents  who  governed  the  country  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  the  heir,  and  win u    King  James  aa- 
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Kiiiiinl  til"  'liroi'tHdi  of  iilTiirrH  wjim  iippciintcl  ii  privy  »'"»iin- 

fillor.      When  .Iiifni-K  niirc hid  to  the  thrutK*  nt'  KiiKliirid, 

jM^lvil  rrtimd  Id  Iii>*  r«tiiln  iit  Iliitlliill,  wlicri-  hn  d.  Nxv.  I, 
HUI7.  nu  iiiiiiH'  Imd  lic<Mi  ni'iirly  fi)r;;nticn  wIm-m  in  K'lfW) 
a  ('ollcrd'in  of  iMSS.  lid't  hy  liini  wim  iic-rifli-iifnlly  diMrov- 
orrd  in  I'Minbiiij^h  ('iiK(h',  and  Onind  (n  r-mitiiin  very  im- 
piirhint  diitii  con'-rriiinK  Hie  r<  i;,'nM  rd'  Miiry  iind  Jiiiih'H. 
Tlu-y  were  ptihlishod  in    HIm;1  liy  Ocorpto  Sr-utt.  nndrr  tlu^ 

title'  Thr  Mf,n.,irti,/Sir,htuirH  MrlvSt  of  n»lfhill.runU,ini,uj 
(1)1  fni/t'irtiii/  ArroHiit  u/  the  Jinmt  Kimnrldhh-  AJf'iirH  of 
Stnfr  i/nrin'j  fhr  Lnit  Affc,  not  mrntinunl  hf  Othrr  /fintO' 
rtfiim,  eU\  ThlM  edition  wiih  inroinplctr;  tho  fin<t  perfect 
oililion  WJirt  Mint  pnhliMhrd  in  IH27-.".:i  by  tlio  liiinnatyno 
Cluli.  wiii.-h  lint*  alHo  printed  Melvil'H  Ot'nn/  (|ft2(t). 

Mrlvill  (iri:Miv).  I).  !>..  Ii.  lit  I'end.nniH  raytle,  Kn^- 
liiinl.  Sept.  I  1.  I71l>*;  ^'■"'I'liitiMl  Willi  liiK'ii  lionorw  at  ("am- 
lirid'^n'  isi"!  ;  hcciuno  a  fellow  an<I  tutor  there;  louk  orders 
in  tlie  Chundi  of  I''n;;liind  ;  was  minister  of  Camden  elinpel, 
rainherwell.  Lfindon,  IS2lt-i;i,  where  ho  acquired  wide  ce- 
hdiiitv  (H  iin  eIo(|iifiit  preiicher  :  wnn  appointed  hy  the  diiko 
of  Welliii'^'t-.n  rhii[d!iin  to  tiie  Tower  of  London  IH(0;  waH 
priui-ipiil  of  the  Kiirtt  India  CoUege  at  llaileybtiry  from 
\HVA  to  its  diHHoUition  in  ISjU;  watt  hm^  chaplain  to  the 
queen,  canon  of  St.  Paul*?*,  reetor  of  Haine-'.  rural  dean, 
and  "(Iidden  leetiiror"  at  St.  MarpiretV,  Lothhury.  IIo 
pnlili-ihed  iiumy  volumes  of  sermons,  all  of  them  remark- 
ahle  fi»r  rhi'torieal  power  and  a  Rlowini;  ima;;iniition.  Some 
of  them  were  republished  in  the  V.  S.  by  the  lato  BiHhop 
Mullvaino  (1847-18).     1).  in  London  Feb.  9,  1S71. 

Mcl'villo,  an  ishind  of  British  North  Ameriea,  situated 
in  IIm*  An-lii-  Ot-ean  betwet-n  Int.  71°  and  77°  X.,  and  bo- 
twren  Ion.  10.")°  and  117°  W..  and  boun<lefl  W.  hy  Fitzwil- 
liaiii  and  Kellet  Straits,  and  S.  and  1*1.  by  Melville  Sound. 
It  was  discovereil  in  1H19  by  dipt.  Parry,  who  wintered 
here  with  his  crew. 

Mrlvillo,  tp.  of  Alamance  eo.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1221. 

MrlvillO  (Anpkkw).  b.  at  Biildovy.ncar  Montrose.  Scot- 
land. Aii;^.  1,  l.")l');  was  educated  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrew's,  which  ho  left  in  IjOI  with  the  reputation  of  bcinj; 
"the  best  philosopher,  poet,  and  (Irecian  of  any  yount; 
muster  in  the  lanil ;"  studicl  law  and  theology  at  Paris 
anil  olsewhore  on  the  Ctnitincnt;  became  a  teacher  at  Poi- 
tiers (l.^fifi),  and  soon  afterwards  (loOO-T-t)  profcss4>r  at 
(leneva,  throuffh  the  influence  of  Ile/a.  Hcturnins  to  Soot- 
land,  in  l.")74  he  was  a]>p>intod  principal  of  the  T'niversity 
of  tllasgow.  In  l.')Sl)  he  was  made  principal  of  St.  Mary's 
College.  St.  Andrew's.  In  1.5S2  ho  preached  the  openinj^ 
sermon  before  the  Presbyterian  tieneral  Assembly,  boldly 
attacking  the  interference  of  the  court  with  relit;ious  lib- 
erty, and  hea'lcd  a  deput:»tion  whii-h  presented  a  remon- 
strance to  Kinj;  .James  at  Perth.  !le  was  moderator  of 
tho  (icneral  Assembly  in  158",  1589,  and  ir)9-i,  was  made 
rector  of  tho  university  in  1500.  and  was  recognized  as  tho 
most  prominent  im-mbcr  <ff  the  Scottish  National  Church. 
In  May.  HWHi.  James  then  king  of  Kngland.  Melville  was 
summoned  to  London  with  other  Presbyterian  divines  to 
confer  upon  Scottish  ecclesiastical  matters,  and,  having 
denounced  tho  archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  encouraging 
popery,  was  committed  to  the  Tower  1G07,  where  ho  re- 
mained four  years.  In  IIHL  he  was  released  at  the  request 
of  tlie  duke  of  Bouillon,  who  appointed  him  jirofessor  of 
tluMilogy  at  Sedan,  where  he  d.  in  1022.  lie  published  a 
number  (pf  Latin  poetical  paraphrases  r)f  portions  of  tho 
Bible,  the  best  of  whieli,  the  Sony  of  MontSy  is  accounted  an 
elegant  production.  His  epigrams  were  very  neat,  and 
sometimes  brought  him  into  trouble,  especially  one  written 
in  ridicule  of  the  chapel-services  at  King  James's  English 
court.    (Sec  bis  /.//V,  by  Dr.  Thom.as  McCric.) 

Melville  (Gkorok  John  Wiiyte),  b.  near  St.  Andrew'.", 
Scotland,  in  1821  ;  entered  the  army  in  IS;19  :  became  cap- 
tain in  the  Coldstream  (iuards  1S40.  and  retired  in  1840, 
but  served  again  in  tho  Turkish  cavalry  during  the  Cri- 
mean war.  Ho  has  written  several  novels,  which  became 
popular  both  in  tlrcat  Britain  and  tho  U.  S.  Tho  best 
known  aro  Captain  Dti/bif  Ornml  (IS.'i.T),  Kate  Coventry 
(18:>(;),  Holmhif  Jloimc  (ISGO),  Gooii  /'or  Nothimf  (18fifl). 
Tfu-  O'fiuiiafors  (18^:5).  Cvrhc  (18('io)".  Sarchcfh'n  (1871), 
S<tt<iiu'fl't  {}^72),  and  h'atcrfelto  (1875).  Ho  has  also  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  tho  Orfc»  of  Horace  and  a  volume  of 
SoiiffH  and  VerHiH.     D.  Dee.  5.  1878.  , 

Melville  (HkhmasI,  b.  in  Now  York  Aug.  1.  1819: 
shijiped  as  a  common  sailor  when  eighteen  years  old  :  <lc- 
serted  in  1842  from  a  whaling  ship  at  tho  JIarquesas 
Islands,  remaining  I'our  months  a  prisoner  in  Typee 
(Taipi)  Valley.  Nukabeva  ;  escaped,  ami  returned  in  1844 
to  tho  V.  S."  He  published  7'i/;><'''  (1840),  Omoo  (1847), 
3f«rrfi  (1840\  lirfilnirn  (1S40).  Whitr  Jachrf  {Ub(\),  ^foh^f 
Dick  (1851).  PiVn-c  (1S52).  The  Piazza  Tafeit  (185fi).  The 
Coitjidencc   Man   (1857),    /iattlc- Pieces  (18C6),  and   other 


workf.  Ih)  married  a  drtughter  of  Chiirf  ,Iu)-lice  Sliaw  of 
MaKMaehuM'ttK  in  IHI7.  and  in  IH<(0  h«  went  upon  another 
whaling  voyage.  In  1850  he  removeil  from  .New  York  lo 
Pil("field.  Mann.  Moi-t  of  litf  workn  are  fietionM  of  much 
power,  of  whifdi  the  bent  are  hiii  fea-tnleH. 

Melville  ((ten.  Hoiikiit).  LL.D..  b.  at  Monimail.  Kcot 
lan-I.O.i.  12.  172.'t:  nerved  in  the  Went  Indien  in  the  Seven 
Yearn'  war ;  iMtrti'ipatcd  in  the  iTUiiture  of  fiuadiilitpe. 
Doininique,  Marliiiiqiic,  and  other  r'reneh  iflund^,  upon 
whi<di  he  wa8  made  brigadier-general  and  (governor  of  all 
the  captured  ponftoHKionH,  In  bin  later  yearn  he  won  a  i^b 
gaeiouH  inquirer  into  Itonian  military  antiquiticx,  traced 
the  HitcH  of  many  Roman  eampH  in  Kngliind;  solved  the 
question  of  the  arrangement  of  oarn  and  rowerf  in  Koman 
galleys,  itnd  made  minute  examination"  of  the  AIjik  to  de- 
termine the  routo  of  Hannibal  in  the  invasion  of  Italy,  Ho 
became  a  full  general  in  I79S,  and  d,  Aug.  29,  1809. 

Melville  (Viscoctnt).     Sec  Difsi»AK  (Hr.xur). 

Meinbr^"'  (ZKNoniis),  b.  at  Bapaumc,  France,  in  lft45; 
entered  the  Franciscan  order;  went  aw  a  nii>'i'ionary  to 
Canada  in  1075;  accompanied  La  Salle  upon  his  expedi- 
tion to  the  Western  rivern  1079;  remained  at  Fort  Cn>vo- 
eo'ur,  on  Lake  J*eoria.  with  Tonty,  whom  he  aided  in  ef- 
fecting a  peive  between  tho  Iroquois  and  IIMnoiK;  de- 
scended the  Missinsippi  with  La  Salle  I0S2;  returned  to 
France  the  same  year;  wrote  a  narrative  of  the  expedition, 
which  wa.s  published  by  his  cousin.  Lc  (^lere.  in  his  work. 
EttihltHHrmcnt  ilr  la  F*n  tfani  hi  Aonrrlle  Frnnrr  (1091): 
became  warden  of  a  convent  at  Bapaumc ;  accompanied 
La  Salle  in  his  final  experlition  to  Texas  bj'  sea  1084,  and 
remained  in  Fort  St.  Louis,  where,  with  his  companions. 
he  was  massacred  hy  the  Indians  in  1087.  Membr6'n  nar- 
rative was  plagiiirizerl  by  Hennepin  (1097),  and  by  Bomo 
authorities  is  ascribed  to  La  Salle  himself. 

.Mem'cl,  town  of  Prussia,  on  the  great  fresh  lagoon 
called  the  Kurischcs  HafT.  It  has  a  large  and  safe  harbor, 
considerable  shipbuilding,  manufactures  of  ropes.  saileh)tb. 
and  linens,  distilleries,  breweries,  and  iron-foundries,  and 
a  very  important  trade  in  corn,  hemp,  6ax,  timber,  and 
amber.      Pop.  10.0,11. 

Mem'ling  (Hans),  a  Flemish  painter  belonging  to  the 
school  of  Van  Kyek  ;  was  received,  ofter  the  battle  of 
Oranson  in  1470.  wounded  and  miserable,  into  the  hospital 
of  St.  John  at  Bruges,  where  he  painted  an  altarpiece  ancl 
the  reliquary  of  St.  Trsiila.  Another  celebrated  work  of 
his  is  the  altarpiece  in  the  church  of  Mary  in  Dantzic,  and 
the  striking  resemblance  between  these  pictures  and  cer- 
tain paintings  in  Miraflores  and  Palencia  in  Spain,  belong- 
ing to  the  period  between  1400  and  1500,  has  given  rise  to 
the  supposition  that  he  went  to  Sjtain.  The  dates  of  his 
birth,  death,  and  other  events  of  his  life  are  unknown. 

Mcrn'min^en,  town  of  Bavaria,  on  tho  Iller.  It  has 
manufactures  of  ribbons,  silks,  cottons,  and  linen.s,  and  a 
largo  trade  in  hop?,  which  are  produced  in  its  vicinitv. 
Pop.  721.5. 

Mcm'min^er  (CnAtii.KS  (rrsxAvrs),  b.  at  Wiirtcm- 
berg,  (Jcrmany.  Jan.  7»  180.T  :  came  when  two  years  old  to 
Charleston,  .S.  C.  with  bis  mother.  Left  an  orphan,  ho 
was  befriended  by  (Jov.  Thomas  Bennett;  graduated  at 
South    Carolina    College    in    1820;    became    a    lawyer    of  i 

Charleston  in  1825:  opposed  nullification,  and  wrote  the 
satirical  /tonh  of  Kutfijiration  ( 18;i2-;i;i) ;  was  for  many 
years  prominent  in  the  financial  business  of  the  legislature,  j 

and  took  part  in  the  school  reform  in  1854  ;  was  secretary  , 

of  tho  treasury  in  the  Confederate  cabinet  1861-64.  ^ 

Mem'non,  a  name  of  several  persons,  the  most  re- 
markable of  whom  was  the  son  of  Tithonos  and  Eos, 
who  after  the  death  of  Hector  brought  the  .Ethiopians  to 
the  assistance  of  Priam  in  the  war  against  Troy.  Ilis 
adventures  were  the  subject  of  the  poem  called  the  Aithi- 
opi»  by  .-Vrktinos,  according  to  whicn  his  armor  was  mode  j 

by  Hephaistos  or  Vulcan.  He  was.  although  of  dark  color, 
distinguished  for  his  beauty.  He  killed  Antilochos.  tho 
son  of  Nestor,  in  single  combat,  and  was  himself  subse-  i 

quently  killed  by  Achilles.  His  mother.  Eos.  had  in  vain 
pleaded  before  Zeus  against  Thetis  for  the  life  of  Mcranon. 
nor  son.  and  was  present  with  tho  daughters  of  the  Sun  at  | 

the  fight.  Ajax  challenged  him  to  single  combat,  and 
Memnon  being  wounded,  .\chilles  came  and  pierced  him 
through  the  neck.  The  ancient  works  of  art.  however, 
represented  a  monomachia  or  single  combat  between 
Achilles  and  Memnon  alone  over  tho  dead  body  of  .\n- 
tilochos.  Eos  carried  in  her  arms  the  naked  corpse  of 
her  son  out  of  the  battlefield.  A  flower,  the  P'tphltujoui'-f. 
was  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  the  earth  out  of  hi- 
blood.  His  body,  according  to  some  traditions,  was  burnt 
on  a  pyre  in  the  plains  of  Troy,  and  the  ashes  sent  to  hi? 
country  or  his  sister  Hemera,  or  to  the  jEsopo.«,  where  a 
mound  was  erected  for  his  grave,  or  else  in  the  Trojan 
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territorv.  His  companions,  the  ..lilthiopians,  or  negroes, 
always  thus  represented  in  ancient  art.  were  chans^ed  into 
birds  which  contended  at  his  pyre  and  frequented  his 
grave.  Other  and  later  traditions  make  Memnon  come  to 
Troy  with  20,000  ^Ethiopians  and  Susiaus  and  20  war- 
chariots,  by  orders  of  Teutamos,  king  of  Assyria,  and 
state  that  the  palace  or  city  of  Susa  was  called  Memno- 
neion.  The  name  of  Memnon  was  connected  at  the  period 
of  the  Roman  empire  with  that  of  Amenhetn  or  Ame- 
nophis  III.,  of  the  eighteenth  Egyptian  dynasty,  about 
B.  V.  1400,  and  attached  to  the  northernmost  of  the  seated 
colossal  statues  still  remaining  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile 
at  Thebes,  where  they  formed  part  of  a  dromos  or  row  of 
statues  leading  to  tlie  pylon  or  gate  of  the  Amcno])heum, 
or  palace  of  Amenophis,  in  that  quarter.  The  two  statues 
still  remaining  amidst  the  ruins  of  eighteen  others,  all 
made  of  a  breccia  sandstone,  bear  the  name  and  titles  of 
Amenophis  III.,  and  the  most  northern  gave  out  sounds 
at  sunrise  when  touched  by  the  morning  beams,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  salutations  of  Memnon  to  his  mother, 
Eos  or  Aurora.  The  statue  was  said  to  have  been  broken 
in  two  by  Cambyses  (b.  c.  o2o),  and  was  called  by  the 
Thebans  Phamenoph.  The  upper  part  appears  really 
to  have  been  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  b.  c.  27. 
and  continued  so  till  a.  d.  170.  when  it  was  set  up  and 
restored  by  brickwork,  but  ceased  to  give  out  sounds.  In 
that  interval  seventy-two  inscriptions  were  cut  in  Greek 
and  Latin  on  it,  recording  the  visits  of  Roman  military 
officers,  prefects,  and  others,  some  of  which  are  dated, 
the  earliest  one  mentioned  being  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
Nero  (A.  D.  64),  and  the  hist,  a.  d.  11*4-.  These  record, 
sometimes  in  verses,  the  visit  of  the  writer,  and  attest  that 
he  has  heard  the  voice  of  Memnon.  The  most  remarkable 
visit  was  that  of  the  emperor  Hadrian  and  his  wife  Sabina 
(a,  d.  130),  recorded  in  verses  by  Julia  BalbiUa.  a  poetess 
in  their  suite.  There  has  been  much  speculation  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  harp-like  sound  or  tone  given  forth  by  the 
statue,  which  was  heard  emanating  from  the  pedestal  by 
several  modern  travellers  in  1821  and  later.  It  has  been 
attributed  to  the  expansion  of  the  stone  by  the  warmth  of 
the  sun.  a  phenomenon  occurring  occasionally  in  certain 
mountains,  or  to  the  frauds  of  the  priests.  Certain  parts 
of  Egyptian  Thebes  were  named  Memnoncia  in  honor  of 
Memnon.  Some  historical  personages  of  this  name  are 
known,  as  a  Rhodian  who  revolted  against  Artaxerxes 
Ochos  and  tied  to  Philijt.  king  of  Macedon,  but  subsequent- 
ly returned  to  the  service  of  Persia,  where  he  repulsed 
the  first  attempts  of  the  j\lacedonians  to  establish  their 
forces  in  Asia  Minor,  and  became  under  Darius  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces  of  Darius,  and  fought  against 
Alexander  the  Great  the  battle  of  Granicus  (u.  c.  334).  His 
plans  of  the  campaign  were  unfortunately  not  followed, 
and  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  defend  Ephesus  and 
Halicarnassus.  which  he  burned,  Memnon  retired  to  Mity- 
lene,  where  he  cl.  b.  c.  33.3.  There  was  also  a  historian 
of  this  name,  who  wrote  the  local  history  of  Heraclea  of 
Pontus  in  the  commencement  of  the  second  century  a.  d.^ 
anfl  an  Ethiopian  people  between  the  Nile  and  Astapus 
called  Meranones,  probably  from  their  supposed  resem- 
blance to  the  hero  of  the  Trojan  war.  S.  Birch. 

Mem'oirs  [Fr.  me  moires  pour  eervir],  a  class  of  litera- 
ture very  abunilant  in  France,  which  may  be  styled  the 
raw  materials  of  history.  If  this  species  of  literature  is 
not  always  reliable  in  the  sense  of  implicit  trust  to  be  re- 
poseil  in  all  the  statements  made,  it  never  fails  to  throw  a 
vivid  light  upon  the  surroundings  antl  the  contemporaries 
of  the  author;  and  his  own  real  character  is  unconsciously 
revealed,  not  by  his  own  estimate,  but  by  the  sum-total  of 
the  unquestionable  fucts  related.  English  and  American 
literature  is  sadly  deficient  in  this  amusing  and  valuable 
dejiartmcnt  of  literature,  of  which  the  best  recent  example 
is  the  fj'rcviUe  MemuirH  (lS74). 

Mcm'ory  [Lat.  memorin,  from  mcmiiti,  preterite  of  the 
old  form  menn;  (Jr.  (itjiftu,  tivam,  mnuro,  to  "stay  or  re- 
main "],  the  mind's  fat-ulty  for  cfinnecting  its  jiast  ex- 
perience with  its  present  self,  or ''the  faculty  for  retainiug 
representatives  of  whatever  has  once  been  in  the  conscious- 
ness." {Hickok.)  When  this  faculty  is  exercised  invol- 
untarily, it  is  reiuriiihrnucr,  and  when  its  exercise  is  occa- 
sioned by  some  intention  or  ]»urp(isc  of  the  will,  it  is  rr.rof- 
Icfti'tn.  In  Greek  the  former  of  tliese  is  ficvjui?.  and  the 
latter  a>'a/ii'>j<rt?  ;  in  Latin,  memnrin  and  rrmrddtlo.  With- 
out this  faculty  our  ]>ast  experience  woiihl  be  a  blank,  and 
not  only  >v*iul<l  all  knowledge  be  limited  t(»  the  field  of  the 
]>reseiit  niomml,  but  all  plans  and  calculations  respecting 
the  future  would  be  imposHililc.  Its  valvie,  tlnu'cforc,  can- 
not bo  exaggerated.  Neither  can  its  posHibilitie.s  be  over- 
o«timatod.  It  has  been  said  that  neither  Pascal  nor  Gro- 
tius  ever  forgot  anything  he  had  ever  road  or  thought. 
Leibnitz  and  Euler  were  as  remarkable  for  their  memory 


as  for  their  other  powers.  Joseph  Scaliger  committed  the 
whole  of  Homer  to  memory  in  twenty-one  days,  and  all  of 
the  tircek  ])oets  in  three  months.  Cyrus  knew  the  name 
of  every  officer  (according  to  Xcnophon,  and  of  every  sol- 
dier, according  to  Pliny  and  Quintiliun)  who  served  under 
him.  Themistocles,  it  is  said,  could  call  by  name  each  one 
of  the  twenty  thousand  citizens  of  Athens.  Mithridates  is 
said  to  have  conquered  twenty-two  nations,  whose  different 
languages  he  knew  and  spoke  with  the  same  case  as  his 
own.  While  we  justly  call  these  instances  remarkable, 
there  are  yet  facts  which  render  it  probable  that  no  mind 
ever  actually  loses  anything  which  has  once  entered  its 
consciousness.  Persons  resuscitated  from  drowning  or 
hanging  have  reported  a  sudden  revelation  of  all  their 
past  life  flashing  out  with  distinctness  and  minuteness  just 
before  their  consciousness  was  lost.  I  am  myself  acquainted 
with  an  army  officer  who  has  had  two  distinct  experiences 
of  this  sort — once  in  early  life  when  near  drowning,  and 
once  in  a  sudden  exigency  in  a  battle.  Pointing  in  a  similar 
direction  are  the  numerous  facts  cited  where  persons  in 
extreme  sickness  and  under  operations  for  injuries  of  the 
head  have  conversed  in  languages  which  they  had  known 
in  youth,  but  had  for  many  years  seemed  to  have  entirely 
forgotten.  Persons  also  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever  have 
rej)cated  with  apparent  accuracy  discourses  to  which  they 
had  listened  many  years  previously,  and  of  which,  before 
the  fever,  they  had  no  recollection.  More  remarkable 
cases  still  are  reported  where  persons  in  certain  abnormal 
states  have  accurately  repeated  long  passages  from  foreign 
tongues  which  they  had  casually  heard  recited  long  before, 
but  of  which  they  never  had  any  understanding.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  about  arts  of  remembering,  thcc 
would  seem  to  be  no  art  of  forgetting. 

A  memory  at  the  same  time  ready  and  trustworthy, 
though  often  an  original  gift,  is  often  also  largely  the  re- 
sult of  culture.  Sir  Philip  Warwick  in  his  Mfimoire  says 
of  Lord  Stratford  :  *'  His  memory  was  great,  and  he  made 
it  greater  by  confiding  in  it ;"  and  it  may  be  affirmed  as  a 
general  truth  that  the  memory  grows  in  trustworthiness 
by  being  trusted.  By  trusting  bis  memory,  even  though 
it  often  fails  him,  and  by  giving  himself  with  undivided 
attention  to  what  ho  would  remember,  any  person  may 
increase  his  powers  of  memory  to  any  degree.  (See  Mne- 
monics.) J.  H.  SEt:LYE. 

Mem'phiSj  a  celebrated  city,  for  more  than  1000  years 
the  capital  of  Egypt,  was  in  the  Delta,  on  the  western  arm 
of  the  Nile,  about  10  miles  8.  of  Cairo.  It  was  founded  by 
Menes,  the  first  king  of  the  first  dynasty,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  cities  the  world  ever  saw.  It  was  17 
miles  in  circumference,  and  contained  thctem])les  of  Apis, 
Isis,  and  Serapis.  After  the  building  of  Alexandria  it 
began  to  decline,  and  soon  fell  into  ruins.  The  modern 
Cairo  was  built  from  its  remains,  and  it  disappeared  so 
utterly  that  for  many  years  even  its  site  was  disputed. 
The  remains  which  during  the  last  ten  years  have  been 
excavated  are  of  the  most  stupendous  description. 

Memphis,  tp.  of  Pickens  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  475. 

Memphis,  post-v.  of  Richmond  tp.,  Macomb  co..  Mich. 
Pop.  3,Sj. 

Memphis,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Scotland  co.,  Mo.,  40  miles 
W.  of  Keokuk,  la.,  on  the  Missouri  Iowa  and  Nebraska 
R.  R.,  has  an  academy  and  school,  7  churches,  2  banks,  3 
newspapers,  2  flouring-mills.  2  hotels,  lodges  of  Masons 
and  Odd  Fellows,  and  several  stores.  Principal  occupa- 
tion, farming  and  stock-raising.     Pop.  1007. 

C.  W.  Jamison*.  En.  "MEMrnis  Reveille." 

Memphis,  city  and  cap.  of  Shelby  co.,  Tenn.,  in  lat. 
3:)°  S"  N.  and  lo'n.  13°  W.  Incorporated  in  1827.  The 
city  possesses  fine  educational  advantages,  its  public  free 
schools  numbering  C)7,  besides  32  other  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, 4  of  them  being  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Its  churches,  representing  all  creeds  and  faith's, 
number  3.*).  while  10  home  fire  and  marine  insurance  com- 
panies with  a  capital  of  ^1.32S.0(H),  and  3G  foreign  compa- 
nies represented  by  agencies  with  a  capital  of  $I27,.'>10,;>70, 
and  1  life  insurance  company,  capital  $^260, 000,  make  up 
the  list  of  insurance  companies.  It  has  a  board  of  health, 
chamber  of  commerce,  cotton  exchange;  and  railroads 
making  connections  with  all  pnmiinont  points  North, 
♦louth.  Kast.  iind  West  enaltle  the  city  to  carry  on  an  im 
menso  traffic  with  all  parts  of  the  V.  S.  The  Mississippi 
River,  the  inland  sea  of  the  U.  8.,  affords  navignti<»n  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year  between  Aleniphis,  New  th-lcans. 
and  St.  Louis.  The  total  value  of  iuiports  f(U-  IS"!  was 
?fS0.S17.3Sil.  and  the  value  of  c(»tton  rcceivetl  for  s:imc  year 
(120,070  bales')  was  $34,000,000.  Cotton  is  the  chief  and 
absorbing  article  of  commerce.  The  tonnage  of  the  river 
is  represented  by  the  doj)arture  yearly  of  2075  steiimboats, 
averaging  2000  tons,  and  the  arrival  of  2050.  Memphis 
has  3  daily,  7  weekly,  and  3  monthly  newspapers,  and 
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tlin  mil. mill  of  tiixnblo  pr..|M-ity  l<»r  th«  your  1R7I  wiih 
$.'!2,.^H)(l.ln>n,  Tlir  city  iM»MHfHr*CM  II  lliM)  wiit.(!r-fnMif  uf 
n<!iirly  li  iiiiloH,  und  iiiuHi^ivc  HtoiMi-ijaviMl  wliurvuH  liii-ilitulo 
tlio  hi'itvy  f-hii)inontrt  IVoiii  i\w  (liwtriirtK  wjitrrod  hy  tho 
MifHiH-iiplii,  \vliit:\  ArkiuihiiH.  St.  Kniiit'ii*,  Miitdiiu,  iiinl 
oIIu'i-  rivpiH,  nf  wliitli  M<Mi)n)iiH  in  thi)  I'litrfpAt.  Tli« 
t'tri-cM  of  MiMiiphiri  iiru  lirniKl,  writ  Iiit<l  oiir,  iiml  inOHt  of 
tlnMii  mic'i  wKli  l!ii5  NitiolM.ii  piivfiiu'iil.  I'np.  1II/22H.  On 
Juno  (I,  IM(i2.  a  short  iiiiKiiK«ni(!i»t  look  pliiue  iiuiir  iMeiii- 
pliiH,  ill  wliirii  the  Coiifmh'nilc  lU'ti  of  (M^ht  vumhuIm,  iiiidor 
Ciirn.  MoniKoiM«ry.  wiih  (hfiMlcI  hy  tlio  LJnion  floct  itf 
roiirtiM'ri  v)!-M(lj<.'iiinUrr  Coin.  ('.  11,  l>(ivif».  mul  flic  city 
thoiK'L'forlli  oi-ctipiod  hy  rnioii  fon-cM  ;  hut  in  AiiK-,  IH(>I, 
(len.  I'onoHt'a  oavalry  ontcrcd  and  took  Bevcrul  hundrtd 
priNonorH, 

Ankmkw  .1.  Kki.i.ah,  Kn.  "MKMi'iris  Avai.anciii:." 

nifMiiplircinu'eoK  KnU('«  u  ln-jnitiful  hike.  ;i.'>  mih;H 
Ion\'  and  tVoin  L'  (•.  .">  tiiih-n  in  hr«.Nnlth,  lyinj,'  partly  in  Or- 
Icnns  CO..  Vt..  mid  piirtly  in  Ciinada.  ]tf  whorcff  art)  nnirkcd 
hy  hold  hriidhindM.itnd  thonMirc  niiinorourt  woodnd  ir^hindH. 
ItH  wattTH  Ihiw  nortlnvard  into  St.  FrantMH  Kivor.  Tho 
lako  iH  niivij;atcr|  hy  HttMimciH  and  ahoiind^  in  trout. 

Mr'nii,  dc  (.Than),  h.  at  Cordova,  Spain,  ahout  1  HI  : 
studied  111  Sahmiantia  and  at  Uonic,  and  herauju  (iiilin  fiw- 
rrtary  and  hintorin^fraphnr  to  .lolin  If.,  kinjf  of  i'astile. 
He  compn^tc"!  nniny  vorsoH  in  Iimmr  ()f  hirt  Hovcroi^n,  tho 
allejjoriciil  jioenis  (\ipfitii  ilf  Inn  S'ntp  /'iradoH  Mortttlrn  und 
Ltf  (^tn-iimiriiiii,  and  an  iniitiition  of  the  Divtna  Cmimifditt 
entitled  JCl  Lnhan'ntn.  All  the'^o  )>rodu(!tion.s  wore  ex- 
tronudy  ]iopuIiir.  and  wcro  printt-d  in  many  edition.-*  noon 
afler  llie  intrndiictinn  (d'  the  pri-ns  into  Spain,  henec  they 
are  hiijlily  prized  hy  hi  hi  ioj^  nip  hers,  hot  are  no  lonj^er 
OHteetnod  for  poetic  merit.  Mena  was  patronixed  hy  tho 
fiinuuM  marq\iis  of  Siintilhma,  and  nniny  curious  Iettor.s 
nll(';jed  to  have  heen  addressed  to  the  kin^  hy  liim  are 
found  in  llu^  f'tnton  /Cfn'Htnfnn'o  of  Cihilareal,  hut  tho  aii- 
thenticitv  ctf   tliut  collection  is  more    than  douhtf'ul.     1). 

in  1  i:.(J." 

Monabre'a  fliiifii  Fkhkiiiro).  Cnr-NT.  h.  at  Chfimb^ry 
Sept.  -t,  ISOiJ,  of  a  Piedmontoso  family:  studied  mathe- 
matics at  Turin  :  entered  tho  Sardinian  eorps  of  enjiineers, 
and  was  appointed  pntfessor  in  teehnieal  science  at  tho 
military  academy  and  at  the  I'niversity  of  Turin  while 
yet  only  a  lieutenant.  In  !S|S,  having;  attained  the  rank 
of  captain,  hii  wa.s  employed  in  a  diplouiatio  mission  to 
tlie  Italian  duohios  which  were  afterwards  annexed.  IIo 
was  elected  a  deputy,  and  served  first  in  tho  ministry  of 
war,  then  in  the  ministry  of  the  interior.  In  tho  war  of 
1S51I  against  .-Vustria  he  wiis  chief  id"  tlie  staff.  After  tho 
cession  of  Savoy  ami  Nice  to  France  the  French  f^overn- 
nicnt  endeavored  to  win  him  as  a  native  of  Savoy  over  to 
France,  hut  ho  remained  true  to  Italy,  and  \'ictor  Emmanuel 
cre:itod  iiim  a  senat(U-.  As  chiuf  <d'  the  en<;ineerinjj  de- 
partment he  fortified  IJoIogna.  Piacen/.a,  and  Pavia;  was 
made  ft  lioutenant-fieneral  in  ISlid,  and  led  the  sie^o  of 
(facta.  In  iStil  ho  became  a  memher  of  the  ministry  of 
Kieasoli  as  minister  of  tho  marine,  in  which  position  ho 
carried  throuj^h  several  important  reforms  and  devoteil 
mucli  interest  to  tho  huildin;^  of  tho  arsenal  at  Spezzia. 
In  ISl'd)  ho  was  Italian  plenipotentiary  at  tho  conclusion 
of  pe!U'0  between  Austria  and  Prussia.  In  1867.  when  the 
ministry  of  liattazzi  resi;;ned,  he  formed  a  new  cabinet. 
and  took  charnjo  of  tho  ministry  of  f'oreijijn  affairs  under 
ditliciilt  relations  with  France.  In  the  Roman  que^^tion  ho 
defended  tlio  ri;^hts  of  Italy  a<jainst  France,  without  suffer- 
ini;  any  breach  to  take  place;  he  spoke»for  the  annexation 
of  Home,  hut  ho  imprisoned  (larihaldi  for  his  arbitrary  in- 
ternunMlin.L; :  thus  he  threaded  his  way  between  the  hostile 
parties  with  jj;reat  adroitness  and  without  eompromisinsf 
the  di;;nity  of  the  government.  Only  a  few  months  after 
he  entered  oftiee  as  presid*'nt  of  the  cabinet  the  imprison- 
ment of  tJarihaldi  brought  him  a  vote  of  want  of  eonli- 
dcni'o  in  the  house.  He  ,t;ave  in  his  resignation  imme- 
diately, hut  WHS  induced  by  the  king  to  remain  and  form  a 
new  cabinet.  In  May.  ISlil).  tlie  tinanoial  ditliculties  made 
anotlier  reorganization  of  the  ministry  neces-sary.  hut  even 
after  tho  accession  of  the  new  ministers  Menabrca  did  not 
succeed  in  gaining  tho  conhdence  of  the  house.  On  the 
o])ening  of  tho  session  (Nov.  lil.  lS(i9)  the  government 
proposed  Mari  for  president,  but  Lanza  was  chosen.  Mc- 
Dubrc'i  resigned  immediately,  and  Lanza  became  president 
of  the  cabinet.  Mcnahrca  is  a  great  mathematician  and 
physicist.  Prominent  among  his  scientific  works  are 
JCtii'ftt  sur  fit  sfi'ie  ilc  Laffrn)if/c,  which  appeared  at  Turin 
1S41— 17,  ami  Le  fft'-tne  itiifim  (Ioiih  la  cniiipa;jiiv  tr.incone 
et  tic  lit  /ititiic- flail'*:  (Paris.  18(U1^.  His  administration  as 
president  of  tho  cabinet,  although  histing  only  two  years, 
brought  order  into  the  interior,  and  the  relations  of  Italy 
to  foreign  countries  were  improved  by  his  cautious  policy. 

AUGIST  NtE.MAN.V, 


Moiiu'do,  town  of  rVdebon,  in  the  FhkI  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, and  the  capital  of  an  iniportaiit  Outeh  po^nefo-ion 
of  the  naiiKt  nuni(\  comprising  the  whole  norlh-iriiHtcrn 
peninrfiila  of  tliat  iMhind,  und  uontainiUK  »  population  uf 
22H,()rtl.  Tlio  high,  volcanic  nurfaco  of  the  territory  \n 
eininciitly  well  itdaiited  to  eofTee-eultiire  .*  rice  ic  uIho  ex- 
tensively grown.  The  vahie  of  tin-  exporln  of  the  district 
during  the  year  IH"!!  amounted  to  l,'J.ifl,.'170  i^uUivn.  Tho 
town.  Menado,  tian  uhout  (tOUU  inhubituntM, 

JHcn'ai  Strililf  n  narrow  channel,  i:{  mileN  lonfc  nnd 
from  '2M  ytirdM  !•»  '2  iitih't  wide,  between  the  inland  of  An- 
gle^ea  and  Carnarvfuishire,  \S'alef*.  eroci'ed  by  two  hridgeji, 
the  HUHpenxion  and  the  liritannin  bridge.  At  the  untranci5 
of  the  channel  the  tide  KometimcN  ri(<eH  '.'S  feet,  and  ordi- 
narily from  10  to  12  feet.  The  navigation  ih  diflieult,  but 
as  it  savei'  time,  the  ruuto  iM  often  choMcn  by  vcmoIb  under 
MM)  tons  burden, 

Mennrifii,  tp.  of  Adams  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1814. 

Mcnallni,  tp.  of  Fayette  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  i:t76. 

Mc'iian'drrf  a  celebrated  Greek  dnimati<it,  of  whote 
works  <m!y  fragments  arc  extant,  edited  by  .Meinek'-  in  h\^^ 
Frntfm^ fita  (*<tniirt,rn/ii  Or/raoritm  (Ilcrlin,  IS(|;,  Init  who*'- 
character  an  a  dramatic  poet  ik  welt  known  to  iih  through 
the  imitationH  of  Terence.  He  was  b.  at  Athenn  in  .'I1-* 
n.  r. ;  lived  in  elegant  circumstances:  IukI  Theophra-'tu" 
for  a  teacher,  Kpicurns  for  a  friend.  DemetriuH  Pluilereu- 
for  a  patron  ;  was  invited  by  Ptolemy  to  his  court  at  Alex- 
an'lria.  but  declined  to  come:  wrote  about  loO  comedies: 
and  was  drowned  in  291  b.  r.,  while  swimming  in  the 
PiruMis.  Tlte  Athenians  raised  to  him  a  monument  hc^id-- 
that  <tf  Kuripides,  anrl  jilaced  his  statue  in  the  lliejitre.  Hi- 
plays  formed  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  comedy 
— that  is.  with  him  the  representation  of  general  iileas  und 
their  political  relations,  with  its  personal  satire,  such  as  wc 
know  it  fr«tm  Aristophanes,  ceased.  an<l  the  rcprcHcntntinn 
of  in<Iividnal  characters  and  their  social  relation,  with  it- 
psychological  signification,  began,  such  an  uftcrwards  be- 
came the  principle  of  modern  comedy, 

Meiiant'  (.JoAniiM),  b.  at  Cherbourg,  France,  in  lft20: 
studied  law:  became  u  magistrate  of  the  civil  tribunal  at 
Havre,  and  acquired  considerable  celebrity  as  one  of  the 
earliest  French  decipherers  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
uf  Assyria,  He  publishecl.  among  other  works,  Zoron^tre 
{Caen,  ]XjA),  Jtureui/  li'Alphnbetn  den  EcriturrH  cnnfifurmcn 
(ISOO),  Kl^menU  d* Eptyraphie  nsHt/ricmic  (18^0;  2d  ed. 
iSflt),  Insm'pliotta  (utiti/ricnnes  den  /tn'f/tie»  de  fiuhi/lrme 
flSOO),  fnftrn'ptionit  dr  Haminourabi,  roi  d«  /{ohi/loiic  nn 
AT/.  m7cfc  fivaiit  untre  ^re  (186;?).  and  iCjtpoff  dr9  EU- 
inrnt/t  de  la  Grammnire  ftHHifrienne  (1868).  He  aided  Prof, 
.lulc.s  Oppert  in  translating  the  O'mndc  luHcriplion  dr 
k'hoiMahad  (18fij)  and  L(-s  Fanten  de  Sarf/on  (180.1),  and 
has  published  several  learned  essays  in  the  Jouruul  of  the 
French  Oriental  Society. 

illenard',  county  of  W.  Central  Illinois.  Area.  .'^00 
square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  Sangamon  River,  and  i- 
l)r)unded  N.  by  that  stream  and  Salt  Creek.  It  is  level, 
fertile,  and  abounds  in  coal.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are 
leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Chicago 
and  Alton  and  the  Springfield  and  North-western  R.  Hs. 
Cap.  Petersburg.      Pop.  11.73.5. 

illenard,  county  of  W.  Central  Texas.  Area,  870  pqnaro 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Rio  San  Saba,  along  which 
there  is  a  wide  fertile  valley.  The  uplands  are  rugged,  and 
afford  a  good  cattlc-range.  The  county  affords  good  water- 
power,  and  contains  ores  of   silver.      Cap.  Menardvillc. 

Pop.  r.()7. 

Mrnard  (Ren*;),  b.  in  Paris,  France,  in  lfi04  :  entered 
the  Society  of  ,Tesus  in  lfi24:  went  to  Montreal  lfi40: 
labored  among  the  Nipissings  and  other  .Al^onkin  tribes, 
subsequently  among  the  Cayugas  and  Oneidas  of  Central 
New  York.  It»5(>-ti0;  and  established  the  mission-station 
of  St.  Thf-rese  among  the  Oitawas  on  Keweenaw  Bay.  Lake 
Superior.  In  Ifil!!  he  set  out  to  visit  the  friendly  Huron 
Indians  on  RIack  River,  and  perished  in  an  unknown  man- 
ner upon  the  journey.  His  name  has  been  given  to  a  county 
in  Illinois. 

Menard'rille,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Menard  eo.,  Tex.,  on 
the  Rio  San  Saba,  l:i2  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Austin. 

Meiiash'a,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Winnebago  co..  Wis.,  on 
the  Chicago  and  Xorth-western  and  the  Wisconsin  Central 
R.  Rs..  18  miles  X.  of  Oshkosh.  has  1  weekly  newspaper. 
1  national  bank,  and  several  manufactories.  Pop.  of  v. 
24S4:  of  tp.  .".107. 

I      Menas'soh   Bon  Is'raeJ   (properly  M.vsassrh  ben- 

I  .TosRiMi  BKN  IsKArri.  I,  b.  in  Portng.'^l  about  1604  :  came  very 
early  with  bis  family  to  II<dIand.  fleeing  from  the  Inquisi- 

j  tion  :  settled  in  .-Vmstcrdam  :  was  elected  rabbi  in  his  eight- 
eenth year:  onjaged  afterwards  in  business,  as  the  proj>- 

I  orty  of  the  family  was  confiscated  by  the  Inquisition,  but 
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did  not  abandon  his  studies  and  literary  pursuits.  D. 
at  Middelburg,  in  Zealand,  Xov.  20,  ]fi57.  He  wrote  sev- 
eral books  in  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  but 
his  best-known  work  is  the  Defence  of  the  Jews  (London, 
1656),  which  he  wrote  in  order  to  persuade  Cromwell  to  re- 
admit the  Jews  into  England. 

3Ien'cius,  the  Latinized  form  {first  brought  into  use  by 
the  Je:>uits)  of  the  Chinese  Meng-tsc,  *'  the  teacher  Meng," 
next  to  Confucius  the  most  celebrated  philosopher  of 
Chinese  literature.  He  was  b.  about  370  b.  c.  in  the  state 
of  Tsuw,  afterwards  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Loo, 
and  forming  part  of  the  present  province  of  Shan-Tung. 
He  lost  his  father  very  early,  but  his  mother  educated  him 
so  carefully  and  conscientiously  that  "  the  mother  of  Meng  '* 
became  proverbial  among  the  Chinese.  When  his  studies 
were  finished  and  his  ideas  ripened  he  travelled  through 
all  the  petty  kingdums  into  which  the  Chinese  empire  was 
divided  at  that  time,  setting  forth  his  views  at  the  courts 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Socrates.  His  success  was 
small,  however,  and  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he 
spent  in  retirement  among  his  disciples  and  writing  his 
books.  D.  about  288  b.  r.  He  acknowledged  himself  a 
disciple  of  Confucius,  and  Chinese  critics  consider  it  one 
of  his  greatest  merits  that  he  revived  the  influence  and 
authority'  of  that  philosopher.  He  considered  man  good 
by  nature,  and  his  vices  and  miseries  produced,  like  the 
stunted  and  distorted  growth  of  a  tree,  by  evil  influences. 
The  great  problem,  then,  was  to  return  to  the  original 
goodness,  to  set  one's  heart  right.  In  politics  he  empha- 
sized the  rights  of  the  subjects  so  strongly  in  opposition 
to  those  of  the  sovereign  that  he  de::larc  I  it  rightous  for 
a  people  to  kill  their  ruler  when  he  injured  tlicir  welfare. 
His  works  have  been  translated  into  Latin  by  P.  Xoel 
{Prague.  1711)  and  Stan.  Julien  {Paris,  1821:);  into  French 
by  Pauthier  (Paris,  1851);  and  into  English  by  Collie 
(Malacca,  182S). 

Mend?panSj  a  religious  sect  in  Persia,  called  also  Naz- 
areans,  Sabaeans,  and  Christians  of  St.  John,  re- 
siding chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  Bassorah.  When  discovered 
by  Catholic  missionaries  abaut  1650,  they  numbei'ed  above 
20,000  families,  but  are  said  to  have  dwindled  to  1500  souls. 
Their  hist>iry  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  According  to 
their  own  statements,  they  took  their  rise  from  the  preach- 
ing of  .John  the  Baptist  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and 
were  driven  from  Palestine  by  the  Mohammcdaus.  some 
going  to  Persia,  others  to  India.  To  avoid  persecution 
the  Persian  Mendteans  connected  themselves  with  the  Nes- 
torians,  and  were  officially  regarded  as  Christians,  but  they 
preserved  their  doctrines  and  rites,  and  separated  from  the 
rfestorians  some  centuries  later.  They  assert  Jesus  to  have 
been  an  impostor,  and  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament  a 
spurious  divinity.  Their  doctrines  have  been  largely  tinged 
with  Persian  dualism,  and  they  recognize  a  double  Suj)reme 
Being,  male  and  female;  the  religious  history  of  the  world 
consists  of  a  struggle  between  the  kingdoms  of  light  and 
darkness.  John  the  Baptist  was  the  revealer  of  the  king- 
dom of  light  through  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  which  they 
regard  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  salvation  and  the 
pardon  of  sins.  They  prohibit  mourning  for  the  dead  and 
the  practice  of  all  sensual  indulgence  by  their  devotees, 
but  tolerate  polygamy,  even  among  their  priests.  They 
preserve  a  kind  of  love-feast  resembling  the  atjapx  of  the 
early  Cliristians.  They  have  five  sacred  books,  four  of 
thcin  doctrinal,  and  the  fifth  astrological.  As  to  the  origin 
of  the  name,  various  opinions  have  been  ofifercd ;  the  most 
prubible  seems  to  be  that  of  Xoander,  who  interprets  it  to 
signify  ''disciples,"  and  concedes  to  them  the  correctness 
of  their  claim  to  be  the  present  representatives  of  a  sect 
which  took  its  rise  from  John  the  Baptist.  If  this  be  the 
case,  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  doctrines  have  under- 
gone such  changes  that  tliey  would  not  be  recognized  by 
the  founder  whaso  name  they  invoke. 

Menda'na  de  Ney'ra  (Alvaro),  b.  in  Spain  in  1541 ; 
had  rc'ldi- 1  iu  Lima  for  some  years  wlien  his  uncle.  T>(>po 
Garcia  de  ('astro,  viceroy  of  Peru,  gave  him  the  ciuumand 
of  an  expedition  sent  for  purposes  of  discovery  among  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  He  sailed  from  ('allao  Nov.  IU,  1567, 
with  two  small  ships  and  125  men;  met  with  many  adven- 
tures; discovered  a  numerous  gr<Hip  of  ishinds  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  "Solomon  Islands,"  thcrcl)y  indicat- 
ing his  belief  that  they  were  the  source  of  the  gold  em- 
ployed upon  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  He  returned  by 
way  of  Colima  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  reached  Ijiina  in 
^Vliir,,  156M,  and  circulsited  reports  <»f  the  wealth  of  the  Sol- 
omon Islands,  The  myth  thus  originated  gradually  took 
form,  and  twcnty-fcven  years  later  a  considerable  expedi- 
tion was  formed  for  the  colonization  of  the  Solomon  Isl- 
ands, of  which  the  command  was  given  to  Mendana.  Ho 
sailed  froni  Calhn*  Apr.  11,  I5!)5,  but.  instead  of  rcuching 
the  Solomon  I.slands,  discovered  another  group,  which  be 
named  after  the  wife  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  the  marchion- 


ess Mendoza,  and  which  are  still  known  as  the  "  Marque- 
sas," while  the  archipelago  hears  the  name  of  Mendana,  its 
discoverer.  Proceeding  N.  W.,  many  other  groups  of  isl- 
ands were  visited,  but  Mendafia  d.  Oct.  17.  His  widow, 
Dona  Isabel,  who  was  on  board,  took  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  with  the  aid  of  the  skilful  navigator  Fer- 
nandez de  Queiros  it  was  brought  gafely  to  Manila  Feb. 
11.  1596,  where  the  "lady  governor"  was  received  by  the 
authorities  with  great  honors.  After  some  time  she  em- 
barked for  Mexico,  and  is  presumed  to  have  died  there. 
Mendana's  MS.  narrative  of  his  first  expedition  is  in  the 
Imjterial  Library  at  Paris. 

Mende^  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Lozere,  on  the  Lot.  Its  manufactures  of  serges  are  very 
celebrated  and  largely  exported.     Pop.  6370. 

Men'delssohn  (Moses),  b.  at  Dessau,  in  the  duchy  of 
Anhalt,  Germany,  Sept.  6,  1 729,  of  Jewish  parents  ;  studied 
almost  from  infancy  with  the  greatest  energy,  but  under 
the  hardest  circumstances,  the  Bible,  the  Talmud,  Mai- 
monides,  and  afterwards  also  modern  literature,  and  be- 
came in  1750  tutor  in  a  rich  Jewish  family  at  Berlin,  and 
in  1754  bookkeeper  in  the  firm.  An  accidental  acquaint- 
ance with  Lessing  soon  grew  into  an  intimate  friendship, 
and  Lessing  is  said  to  have  taken  Mcmlclssohn  as  a  model 
for  his  Nathuu.  He  also  associated  with  Xicolai,  Abbt.  and 
other  literary  persons,  and  began  in  1755  to  write  for  dif- 
ferent periodicals.  In  1763  his  treatise  on  the  Evidence  of 
Metaphysics  received  a  prize  from  the  Academy  of  Berlin. 
In  1767  he  published  his  Phirdon,  a  dialogue  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  which  won  a  European  celebrity.  In 
1783  appeared  his  Jerusalem ;  in  1785  his  Morgenstimden, 
which  exercised  a  considerable  influence  on  his  coreligion- 
ists. D.  at  Berlin  Jan.  4.  1786.  A  complete  edition  of  his 
works  was  published  by  his  grandson  at  Leipsic  (1843-45). 
At  one  time  he  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  German  lit- 
erature as  a  philosopher,  but  it  was  before  the  time  of  Kant. 
The  later  development  of  German  jihilosophy  has  rendered 
entirely  antiquated  both  his  ideas  and  his  method.  The 
most  interesting  of  his  works  are  his  controversies  with 
Lavater,  wlio  wished  to  convert  him  to  Christianity,  and 
Jacobi,  who  accused  Lessing  of  being  a  Spinozist. 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  (Felix),  b.  at  Hamburg 
Feb.  5,  1800.  His  father,  a  wealthy  Israelite,  was  a  man 
of  extensive  learning  and  refined  taste,  and  his  mother 
was  equally  cultivated,  being  one  of  the  brightest  women 
in  the  best  society  of  Berlin.  He  very  early  showed  great 
talent  for  music  under  the  instruction  of  his  mother  and  of 
Madame  Bigot;  became  the  pupil  of  the  romantic  Berger 
for  the  piano,  and  of  the  severe  Zclter  for  harmony  ;  at  eight 
years  of  age  could  read  any  music  at  sight,  and  write  cor- 
rect harmony.  Although  he  had  not  the  time  to  practise 
a  great  deal,  yet  such  were  the  flexibility  of  his  hands  and 
the  quickness  of  his  musical  faculty  that  he  played  perfect- 
ly the  most  difficult  music.  For  his  improvement  and  the 
entertainment  of  their  guests  Mendelssohn's  father  hired 
for  the  boy  a  small  orchestra,  which  he  led  with  skill  and 
great  zeal  at  the  home  musical  evenings.  Aided  by  his 
talented  sister  Fanny,  he  often  produced  his  own  compo- 
sitions before  the  large  circle  of  artists  and  scholars  fre- 
quenting his  home;  he  thus  became  the  musical  prodigy 
and  the  bright  centre  of  their  friendly  interest.  Up  to 
1820  his  compositions  showed  less  of  the  sptmtaneousness 
of  genius  than  of  skill  in  scholastic  forms,  winch  were  the 
natural  expression  of  a  sensitive  and  not  very  self-assert- 
ing nature  while  under  the  dominion  of  the  scientific  Zelter. 
But  in  that  year,  \vriting  his  Midsummer  Nitjht'H  Drrt(m,hii 
left  the  class-room,  anrl  revealed  the  loading  quality  of  his 
originality,  the  graceful  vivacity  of  his  fancy.  In  1829  he 
left  Berlin  to  travel  through  Scotland,  Fngland,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  France.  In  1833  he  was  made  musical  director 
of  the  city  of  Dilsseldorf.  This  office  he  kept  but  two  years, 
and  then  moved  to  Leipsic,  where  he  lived  till  his  death, 
excepting  during  short  jieriods  of  time — once  to  go  to  Ber- 
lin as  director  of  music  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  occa- 
sionally to  visit  England  and  various  German  cities  to  con- 
duct performances  of  his  works.  By  his  strong  personal 
influence,  his  intelligent  direction  of  the  concerts  of  the 
<icwandhaus,  ancl  the  establishment  of  the  conservatory, 
ho  made  Leipsic  the  leading  city  of  Germany  for  pure 
music.  In  retjognition  of  his  services  the  university  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  and  of 
fine  arts,  and  in  1836  the  king  of  Saxony  made  him  his 
honorary  kapellmeister.  In  1S37  he  married  Cecile  Jean 
llenaud  of  Frankfort,  whose  grace,  intelligence,  and  devo- 
tion were  the  happiness  of  the  remaining  ten  short,  busy 
years  of  his  life.  His  continuous,  laborious  activity  somucii 
exhausted  his  sensitive  organization  that  the  death  of  his 
beloved  sister  Fanny  (in  1817)  was  a  blow  fmm  which  ho 
could  not  rally.  A  low  months  afterwarda  ho  d.  of  apoplexy 
(Nov.  4,  1847;. 
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llii  Iiiudiiif^  chariLotoriHtic  waH  oxlruonlinary  Konnibility, 
hut  Iiiw  niitiin)  iinitotl  iilno  utrori;;  iitToctidiiH  anti  a  Ucjen 
iiili;llLi<;t,  K^'iit  (smir^y.  aiul  mirth  tlitit  wum  aviiu  frolicKoiiic. 
(»iui  of  iiin  HtruiiH'-'f't.  (niitM  uum  liin  (inflnxK'";?  |iurMuit 
(.r  [Hrrfnftion  ;  in  every  rli-ttiil  of  (-mmv  work  lio  t^trovo 
to  ivxprciH  hin  hest  thnuKtit  iti  tin;  hi-nt  foriii.  Il«  wiih 
too  t'MMliiMn  iiinl  exatrtiii^;  tc»  be  ii  pertuet  coiidiK^tor  for 
till)  Momi'wluit  dull  and  Htubhorn  [duyerH  Riven  him  in 
Kji.chind  iind  Hurlin,  Hut  in  liei|l^il■.  where  enthufiiiHm 
iind  iiitnllji^etiee  united  ill  the  ciuim-,  hi?*  jmiwct  neeinn  to 
liiLve  Ijeeri  littlu  nhort  of  niuKieal  In  rouHiii^  hir4  men  and 
)e:Ldin;{  tlieni  to  the  lieiRhtH  of  liiti  corieeptionM.  Ah  a 
piauixt  Ite  was  one  of  tlio  ^reiiteHt  of  nn  aj(e  thiit  counted 
Huch  urtintM  iM  Liszt,  Miidame  Sehuimtnn.  iind  (Miopin.  Ili^  ■ 
exL'iution  WIIH  n  nire  union  (d'  tire,  dflieiiey,  iind  iiurity. 
Anumj;  lii«  l»e-«t-knnwn  workH  nuiy  he  mentioned  the  oni- 
torio  h'fij'ili,  wliiidi  is  more  pojmliir  in  Kn;;huid  than  any 
nflior  oratoriii  exeoptinj;  Handel's  Mriii»tli  ;  tho  oratorio 
,S'/.  f*iiiif,  in  whieli  lire  happily  united  the  urandour  of  the 
nnrii-nt  nmsterw  and  tlie  resources  of  modern  art;  tlic  llM 
i'sahn  ;  the  Mti/iiiiniii'r  .\'iifht'n  Drtum,  v\.  I'omposition  of 
extraordinary  spri;;htliness  and  j^raeo,  probably  tho  most 
Mtrikini;  work  cd"  its  kind  in  the  world;  the  eoneerto  for 
tho  \  iolin  ;  tho  Hrst  eoneerto  for  tlie  piano :  the  third  nym- 
phony  (in  A  minor)  ;  and  tiie  overture  Fiiuft/'a  ('>irr.  Win 
chiuri!)er-ninsie,  Smif/H  tritlnnif  W'on/x  for  tho  piano,  and  bin 
voeitl  ((uartots  and  sonj^s  aro  amonj;  tho  purest  and  most 
ohiirmiiiK  eontrilmtions  to  tho  art.  Ho  sooms  to  Inivo  liail 
no  dninialie  power,  or  else  that  side  of  his  ponius  was  un- 
devehipeil,  for  his  etTortrt  in  opera  are  failiirct*. 

His  workt^arc  a  worthy  culmination  of  the  art  and  scionoo 
of  his  prodecossorf.  They  aro  tho  latest  master-workB  of 
the  pure  classic  school,  and  just  preeedo  tho  rise  of  tho 
"music  of  the  future"  under  the  leadership  of  Warner. 
In  tliem  aro  perfectly  exquisite  details,  harmonious  pro- 
portions, perfection  of  finish,  and  tho  relincd,  elovatod 
tasto  to  bo  expected  of  tho  perfect  schohir. 

C.  II.  FARNH\>f. 

Mcn'clnihairs,  tp.  of  Newberry  co.,  S.  C.    Pop.  1075. 
Dlt'ii'dcs   Le'rtI  (Josk  da  Silva),  h.  at  Lisbon,  Portu- 

fjal.  Oct.  22,  1S20  ;  became  at  an  early  a<:;e  distiuKuishod  as 
a  lyric  and  ilramatic  poet,  and  also  as  a  liberal  politician. 
lie  became  in  IS].')  a  member  of  the  Academy,  in  IHfjO  li- 
brarian of  tho  royal  lilirary.  and  on  the  death  of  Viscount 
Santiirem  was  entrusted  with  tho  continuation  of  his  ffroat 
work  on  cosnioj^raphy.  His  Pocmn  wore  collected  in  IsrjS, 
anil  have  enjoyed  a  popularity  not  exceeded  by  tliat  of  any 
Portuj^uese  author  of  tho  time,  lie  has  written  much  on 
political  subjects  and  on  literary  topics,  and  is  author  of 
several  ronumccs  and  historical  essays. 

I>Ieii'de'/.-l*iu'to  (Fkun-am),  b.  at  Montomor-o-Velho, 
near  Toiuibra,  !*ortujfal.  about  loll),  of  poor  parents;  after 
various  adventures  in  Kurope  he  set  out  for  the  East  Indies, 
and  arrived  in  LVti  at  Din.  on  the  \V.  coast  of  India.  His 
adventures  hvsted  many  years,  and  were  narrated  by  him 
in  a  b')()k  published  after  his  death,  in  which  he  states  that 
ho  had  spent  twenty-one  years  in  the  East,  had  been  thir- 
teen times  taken  jirisoner  by  the  enemy,  and  seventeen 
times  sold  as  a  slave.  His  captivities  had  carried  Idin 
from  Kirypt.  Abyssinia,  and  .\rabia  through  Persia,  India, 
Ilurmab,  Malacca,  .^iani,  Java,  the  Loo  Choo  Islands, 
Japan,  China,  and  Tartary.  Mendez-Pinto  made  four 
visits  to  Japan,  one  of  which  was  in  com])any  with  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  throuj^h  whose  intlucnee  he  entered  the 
order  of  Jesuits  at  tJoa.  devoting  the  large  fortune  he  had 
ac^iuircd  to  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  in  .Fnpan.  Ob- 
tainini;  a  release  from  bis  vows,  he  returned  to  I*ortugal  in 
L'laS  witli  letters  of  commendation  from  tho  viceroy  at 
tJoa.  Ho  resided  at  court  several  years,  and  d.  at  Almada, 
near  Lisbon,  July  8,  ir)S;i.  His  b'lok,  Ptri'i/n'nnrao  dc 
Fcrnnm  Mriidez-J'ihtn.  was  first  printed  in  ilill,  when  it 
immedialoly  became  a  favorite,  and  is  now  ranked  amonj; 
the  Portuguese  classics.  It  was  translated  into  the  prin- 
cipal languages  of  Europe,  and  was  much  read. 

i>I(>ii(l'hnm,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Morris  CO.,  N.  J.,  7  miles 
W.  of  M..rris(own.     Pop.  L^7:i. 

illcii'dicant  Orders  and  Mendicants  [Lat.  men- 
(littir':,  to  "  beg  "],  persi)ns  who  beg  alms.  Persons  of  this 
class  have  existed  in  all  times  since  the  fabled  golden  age. 
It  is  remarkable  how  few  references  to  mendicants  occur  in 
tiie  IJiblo.  Homer  has  left  us  a  tine  pietnrc  of  the  bold 
beggarinan  of  ch^ssical  times  in  Trus.  who  is  drubbed  by 
Ulysses  when  the  hero  comes  home  disguised.  Irus  sur- 
passed the  other  beggars  of  Ithaca  in  his  unbounded 
stomach,  was  ever  craving  for  meat  and  drink,  and  seems 
to  have  been  sent  hither  and  thither  on  messages.  Juvenal 
speaks  of  the  beggars  of  Aricia  who  ran  beside  the  chariots 
and  b!ew  finvning  kisses  as  they  descended  the  hill.  There 
aro  many  allusions  to  this  jdace  as  a  haunt  of  mendicants. 
Manial  wishes  that  the  slanderous  poet  may  wander  from 


iiivtn  to  town,  outcaitl  on  bridicc  ud<1  htll,  boKffinjc  for  tho 
msruhx  of  Hpoilt  broad  that  had  boon  ronorvtd  for  the  dotfo. 
Apuleluri  huN  left  u  vivid  picluro  of  the  roguorioM  of  the 
lugging  pricHtM  of  the  Syrian  goildoBft — ihtdr  public  fliigel- 
latlr)ns  and  eo'taxiiit  (uid  their  private  gluttony  and  vitro. 
This  HcrveH  to  remind  uk  of  tho  ntr'unin  fiict  thai  begging 
liaH  often  lieen  eoiifiderod  ar<  a  r<dlgiourt  duty.  'I'lie  fakirs 
of  India  can  claim  a  very  remole  untitjuity.  In  that  hind 
beggary  and  »'aintliner<H  were  alnioHt  cynonymouf*.  Tbi* 
facile  method  of  gaining  a  living  niiiy  have  uttractird  to 
the  profession  many  not  r<-markable  for  piely.  At  the  Kame 
time,  it  muht  bo  rememberoil  that  if  in  (he  Kurt  mendicunt 
HaintH  are  in  very  Mumll  danger  of  »<tnrvH(ion,  the  nuhtori- 
ties  and  nelf-tortures  ei>iiiuion  amongf*!  them  are  not  ltk<dy 
to  attract  any  but  llie  fanatical.  'l"het^(>  celibatct*.  ilevodd 
to  religious  meclitation  and  repcnlanee,  are  clothed  in  fillli, 
ami  may  not  even  nsk  for  their  daily  broad,  tho  only  pcti 
tion  allowed  being  to  carry  the  open  box  into  which  free- 
will ofTcring"  may  be  thrown.  Tlie  moiiHlrouH  rruelticft  they 
inflji't  upon  themselves  somclimi',-  end  in  lunaey,  even  whin 
they  are  not  prompted  by  a  disea-erl  brain.  They  number 
about  :i, 000,000  at  the  preHcnl  time.  Some  of  them  live 
for  yearH  in  (!onstraino<i  and  jiainful  |ioMitiont<;  otherff  in 
ilict  wounds  upon  their  boclies  or  expose  theinKelvoK  to  tlie 
rays  of  the  burning  sun.  The  central  itiea  is  that  of  eon- 
ipiering  human  feelings,  emotions,  loves,  and  hopes,  and 
becoming  absr^rbed  in  the  contemplation  of  spiritual  trutli. 
No  doulit  a  fearful  amount  of  suffering  is  thus  caused,  and 
a  fearful  amount  of  hypocrisy  engendered.  In  ItoocMhism 
clerical  jxiverty  is  a  leading  rule.  Every  follower  of 
Itooddha  who  aspires  to  the  priesthood  must  imitate  the 
founder  of  the  religion,  who  clotherl  hiinsolf  in  rags,  re- 
nounced riches  and  power  and  family  ties,  and  lived  upon 
unasked  alms. 

In  Christendom  the  literal  acceptation  of  Pomc  of  the 
gospel  precepts  led  to  tho  development  of  tho  monastic 
spirit.  Sometimes  in  individual  seclusion,  as  in  the  case  of 
tno  hermits  and  pillar-saints,  and  sometimes  in  organized 
communities  of  men  and  women,  the  doctrines  of  personal 
])Overty  and  celibacy  were  wrought  out  with  more  or  less 
of  consistency  and  success.  In  tho  thirteenth  century  came 
the  mendicant  orders.  St.  Kn»nein  of  Assisi,  the  founder 
of  the  Frati  Minores,  frtrbado  the  possession  of  property, 
not  merely  to  the  individual  members,  but  to  the  brother- 
hood also  as  a  body;  in  this  deviating  from  monasticism. 
The  progress  of  tho  Franciscans  was  of  an  astonishing 
character.  Over  100,(100  of  them  are  said  to  have  perished 
whilst  attending  to  tlio  sick  when  the  "black  death"  was 
sweeping  over  Europe.  Tho  interpretation  of  the  rigid 
vow  of  poverty  led  to  disputes  whicli  occasioned  some  off- 
shoots from  the  main  body.  The  success  of  the  order  also 
led  to  imitation.  At  one  time  the  mendicant  orders  were 
so  numerous  that  the  general  Council  of  Lyons  (in  127-1) 
limited  them  to  the  four  orders  of  Dominieans,  Francis- 
cans, Carmelites,  and  Angustininn  friars.  The  mendicant 
friars  had  access  to  every  class  of  society,  and  as  they  went 
from  place  to  place  preaching  and  instructing  the  ]ieople. 
the  orders  became  powerful  corporatitms,  and  their  mem- 
bers sometimes  exercised  great  influence  in  temporal  af- 
fairs, enjoying  offices  not  always  according  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  rule. 

Begging  was  by  no  means  an  exclusively  clerical  profes- 
sion in  the  Middle  Ages.  Perhaps,  indeed,  in  some  cases, 
the  success  of  the  mendicant  orders  would  induce  imitation 
by  those  who  could  not  plead  any  religious  motive,  but 
were  merely  seeking  an  easy  mode  of  obtaining  daily  food. 
To  the  suggestions  of  idleness  would  be  atlded  the  charm 
of  variety  and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  world.  Some  curi- 
ous documents  have  been  preserved  which  serve  to  show 
how  numerous  were  the  branches  of  the  begging  profession 
in  the  ''good  old  times.'*  About  l.")09  was  written  the  tibcr 
VfiffnOn-uni,  of  which  the  first  edition  was  jirinted  at  Augs- 
burg about  lol2-U.  This  book  commended  itself  to  Lu- 
ther, who  wrote  a  preface  to  tho  edition  issued  in  I.'>28. 
He  had  himself  been  imposed  upon  by  some  of  these 
tramps.  Amongst  those  named  are  the  honest  naupcrs 
who  cannot  obtain  work  :  the  bread-gatherers :  the  libe- 
rated prisoners  who  carried  chains,  and  professed  to  have 
been  captives  amongst  the  infidels;  the  cripples  (one  is 
mentioned  who  obtained  the  leg  of  a  dead  thief,  which  ho 
put  on  nnd  tied  his  own  leg  up):  knaves  with  the  falling 
sickness,  some  of  whom,  by  means  of  soap,  made  them- 
selves foam  at  the  mouth:  blind  rogues,  some  of  whom, 
with  bloody  cotton  tied  over  their  eyes,  pretended  to  havo 
had  their  eyesight  destroyed  by  robbers;  women  who  lay 
outside  churches  covered  with  a  sheet,  and  asserted  that 
thev  had  recently  been  delivered  and  that  the  babe  was 
dead,  or  that  they  had  given  birth  to  a  monster  (at  Stras- 
bourg one  of  these  «/mVz  bittf-rina  was  found  to  be  a  man  ^: 
vagrants  who  said  they  were  of  noble  birth  and  had  suf- 
fered by  war,  otc. ',  pretended  merchants  who  asserted  they 
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had  been  robbed  of  their  goods  ;  women  who  said  they  wefre 
baptized  Jewesses.  After  this  classification  various  curious 
particulars  are  given  of  other  vai'ieties — treasure-seekers, 
travelling  quack  doctors.card-sharpers.  tinkers,  and  roguish 
peddlers.  Tiic  little  book  ends  with  a  canting  vocabulary. 
There  is  a  vi\'id  description  of  the  mendicants  who  swarmed 
in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  Thomas  Herman's 
Cnneat,  or  Warn uuj  for  Common  Ciimetors,  \mh\\s\\c(\  about 
l.'iGT.  This  wnrk  was  preceded  by  The  Frateniifi/e  of  Vaca- 
hnndfn,  written  and  printed  by  John  Awdeley  in  15fi0,  and 
the  subject  being  popular  was  succeeded  by  many  others. 
(Sec  introduction  to  the  reprint  of  Awdeley  and  Horman  in 
the  Early  English  Text  Society's  extra  series.) 

There  would  seem  to  he  very  little  essential  variation  in 
the  fashion  of  roguery,  for  many  of  the  tricks  recorded  of 
these  early  mendicants  are  still  practised  by  the  beggars 
of  to-day.  In  the  Roxhurghe  collection  there  is  a  .spirited 
ballad  which  confirms  the  details  given  by  Horman.  The 
"cunning  Northerne  beggar  "would  not  change  his  rags 
for  rich  preferments,  and  acts  many  parts,  being  a  ])Oor 
old  soldier,  a  sailor  in  old  canvas  clothing,  a  one-legged 
cripple,  a  mass  of  festering  flesh  infected  with  the  falling 
sickness,  and  a  burnt-out  countryman.     W.  E.  A.  Axox. 

Mendic'ity  [Lat.  mendlcnrfi,  "to  beg"]  is  that  condi- 
tion of  pauperism  in  which  the  poor  make  a  business  of 
begging  alms  and  become  mendicants  by  profession.  It 
has  become  a  more  permanent  condition  in  Roman  Catho- 
lic than  in  Protestant  countries,  partly  because  the  latter 
have  more  frequently  a  "poor  law."  and  partly  because  it 
is  held  a  religious  duty  in  the  former  to  give  alms  directly 
to  the  poor,  while  under  the  modern  system  more  thought 
is  given  to  removing  the  causes  of  poverty.  Yet  all  coun- 
tries have  seen  the  evils  of  mendicity,  and  have  sought  to 
remove  them  by  legislation.  A  begging  population  will 
of  necessity  he  more  or  less  a  criminal  and  thievish  one  : 
it  has  no  ties  of  home,  and  few  of  family:  social  opinion 
does  not  reach  it ;  it  seeks  to  live  in  violation  of  the  great 
law  that  man  shall  earn  his  bread  by  labor.  Its  habit  is 
dependence,  without  any  of  the  good  effects  of  personal 
relations  to  a  superior.  The  mendicants  under  modern 
habits  of  life  become  the  most  worthless  and  debased  of 
any  members  of  *' the  dangerous  classes."  Legislation  has 
been  almost  useless  against  this  evil. 

French  Mendicancy. — In  the  history  of  France  we  find 
as  far  back  as  1351  an  ordinance  of  King  John  command- 
ing all  lazy  persons,  fmnnds,  and  able-bodied  beggars  to 
go  to  some  species  of  labor  or  to  leave  Paris  in  three  days, 
under  penalty  of  imprisonment  for  the  first  violation  of 
the  law,  of  pillory  for  the  second,  and  of  branding  with  red- 
hot  iron  and  banishment  for  the  third.  Again,  in  1413  an 
important  act  was  passed  requiring  able-bodied  beggars  to 
be  forced  to  labor,  under  strict  penalties.  Under  Francis 
I.  thc^c  penalties  were  removed,  and  an  ordinance  of  1545 
compelled  the  authorities  to  employ  mendicants  by  force  on 
the  public  works  of  Paris.  All  these  severe  laws  did  not, 
however,  check  the  growth  of  mendicity ;  and,  gradually 
discovering  the  failure  of  over-strict  legislation,  the  French 
authorities  in  the  seventeenth  century  made  trial  of  more 
humane  methods  of  repression.  In  1627  the  law  required 
beggars  to  bo  forced  into  the  service  of  commercial  com- 
panies or  into  the  French  naval  service  and  to  embark  for 
the  Indies.  At  the  s.-ime  time  there  were  ordered  to  be 
founded  in  the  different  provinces  ''hospital  workshops  " 
or  workhouses,  which  were  the  beginnings  of  tlie  present 
French  system  of  **  depots  of  mendicity."  Still,  the  evil 
steadily  increased  with  the  nation's  growth.  Again,  in 
IfiSS.  an  ordinance  was  passed  expelling  every  pauper  and 
beggar  from  Paris,  under  penalty  of  being  sent  to  the  gal- 
leys. Notliing,  however,  seemed  to  check  mendicity  in 
France,  till  in  IfiilH  it  was  calculated  that  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  jiopulation  r»f  the  cumtry  was  rc<luccd  t<»  l)eggary. 
In  the  eightccntli  century,  however,  the  great  progress  of 
manufacturing  industry  and  of  commerce  reduced  the 
evil.  Still,  in  I7U0  a  decree  was  passed  ordering  the  open- 
ing of  workshops  for  able-bodied  beggars.  The  poor  who 
were  im])otcnt  or  sickly  were  to  be  sent  to  the  hospitals, 
nnd  those  strangers  to  the  kingilom  wore  t()  be  forwarded 
to  the  frontier.  Another  hiw  organized  workhouses  and 
almshouses  for  ordinary  beggars,  while  those  wore  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  who  persisted  in  begging  after 
their  punishment  or  who  committed  other  ofl'enccs.  Under 
the  Empire  the  humane  (irim-iple  seems  tn  have  been  recog- 
nized in  legislation  that  before  punishing  mendicity  as  an 
offence  work  must  be  offered  as  an  assistance.  A  decree 
of  IHflS  ordered  that  a  workhouse  or  "  d(''p(lt  of  mendicity" 
be  established  in  every  departuient.  In  four  years  SO  of 
these  were  founded.  Many  comphiints  ngainst  them,  how- 
ever, arose  on  account  ol"  their  large  expenditures  and  tiieir 
industrini  competition  with  non-juiuj»er  hiborers.  It  had 
been  hoped  that  those  estnblishments  would  in  process  of 
time  nearly  support  thcmt<clvc8  by  the  labor  of  the  in- 


mates, but  this  proved  illusory,  and  these  houses  gradually 
became  refuges  of  incurables.  Under  the  Restoration  they 
were  nearly  all  suppressed,  and  at  the  present  time  flSTl) 
but  few  "  depots  of  mendicity  "  remain  in  France.  By  the 
law  of  1S3S  the  departments  were  relieved  from  the  legal 
obligation  of  repressing  mendicity  by  special  estahlisli- 
ment.  There  was  no  legal  obligation  placed  on  the  tribu- 
nals to  repress  mendicity  by  penalties.  Several  workshojis 
were  substituted  under  the  Restoration  for  the  d^^'pots,  and 
some  provinces  founded  houses  of  refuge  for  beggars,  but 
none  of  these  succeeded.  Thus,  during  five  centuries  every 
species  of  penalty  and  punishment  has  been  tried  in  vain  in 
France  to  repress  mendicity.  Humane  legislation  has  been 
equally  a  failure:  and  the  sum  of  all  experience  in  that 
country  is  that  all  legal  means  fail  to  reach  this  great  evil. 
EiHflitili  Mcndicaniy. — From  the  earliest  periods  beg- 
ging has  been  held  as  an  offence  by  the  English  laws. 
The  laws  of  Henry  YII.  required  beggars  not  able  to  work 
to  return  to  the  hundred  where  last  they  dwelt.  The  dis- 
tinction, however,  was  very  early  recognized  between  the 
impotent  ]>oor  and  able-bodied  beggars.  In  1531  the  law 
required  that  an  al>le-bodied  beggar  must  be  whipped  and 
returned  to  the  place  where  he  was  born.  This  law  and 
others  similar  had  no  effect  in  diminishing  the  evil,  (tf  the 
progress  of  which  a  more  full  account  will  be  given  under 
PAiPERiSM.  The  failure  of  severe  legislation  undoubtedly 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  poor  laws  of  England.  The 
principle  recognized  in  this  legislation  is  that  begging  is 
to  be  repressed,  and  no  excuse  is  to  be  taken  from  the 
beggar  for  this  mode  of  life.  The  unfortunate  poor  are 
to  be  provided  for.  but  those  accepting  charity  are  to  work 
for  it.  The  27th  Hen.  VIII.  enacts  that  laiid-offieers  of 
every  parish  shall  receive  the  poor  and  the  vagal)onds  who 
may  come  there,  and  shall  support  them  by  voluntary 
alms,  so  that  none  shall  be  compelled  to  beg  openly  :  and 
that  the  parish  authorities  shall  force  "  the  said  valiant 
beggars  "  to  be  kept  to  continual  labor,  so  that  they  may 
earn  their  own  living.  Almsgiving  on  the  streets  or  at 
doors  is  forbidden,  on  forfeit  of  ten  times  the  amount 
given.  A  "  sturdy  beggar  "  is  to  he  whipped  for  the  first 
oftcncc.  for  the  second  his  right  ear  is  to  be  cropped,  and 
for  the  third  he  is  to  be  sent  to  jail,  and,  if  convicted,  he 
shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon.  As  in  France,  legislation 
grew  gradually  milder  against  the  evil  from  the  experience 
gained  that  severe  penalties  did  not  diminish  it.  Still, 
even  in  Elizabeth's  reign  an  act  (1-lth)  sentenced  all  per- 
sons convicted  of  begging  and  defined  as  "  sturdy  beggars  " 
for  the  first  offence  to  be  whipped  or  branded  with  hot 
iron,  for  the  second  to  be  deemed  felons,  and  for  the  third 
to  suffer  death.  Licenses,  however,  were  now  permitted 
for  beggars  on  condition  that  they  begged  only  in  tlieir 
own  parish  and  for  food  alone,  and  in  the  manner  directed 
by  the  church-wardens  and  overseers.  In  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  the  more  modern  condition  of  settled  pauperism 
had  begun  to  take  the  place  of  mendicant  vagrancy.  The 
poor  law  of  Elizabeth  (see  pAirrEuisM)  did  succeed  in 
largely  diminishing  mendicancy  during  150  years,  but  be- 
fore the  great  reform  in  1S34  it  bad  again  apjieared  in 
alarming  proportions.  It  has  again  been  diminished  by 
thcslow  working  of  the  new  legislation  and  by  more  gen- 
eral causes.  In  fact,  the  conclusion  of  all  European  ex- 
perience is  that  nothing  can  permanently  affect  the  evil 
of  mendicity  but  a  general  diffusion  of  prosperity,  mornl- 
ity,  and  intelligence.  Whatever  tends  to  the  equiil  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  to  the  elevation  and  improvement  of 
the  working-classes,  to  the  increase  of  the  self-respect  and 
the  comfort  of  the  workingman — whatever  (dieajiens  food 
and  spreads  education — whatever  in  political  privilege  or 
religious  hope  adds  to  the  dignity  of  the  laborer — in  so  far 
diminishes  the  tendency  to  mendicity. 

Mendivt'tt/  in  the  (\  S. — There  is.  in  fact,  no  good  ground 
in  the  U.  S.  Un-  any  class  of  persons  resin-ting  to  mendi- 
cancy for  a  livelihood.  So  great  is  the  demand  for  labor 
that  even  children's  earnings  in  street-trades  in  the  large 
cities  amount  to  a  considerable  sum  per  diem.  Cimnco- 
work  in  all  towns  and  villages  is  well  paid,  and  a  small 
sum  in  the  spring  would  }iut  e\'ery  laborer's  family  in  the 
Western  districts,  whore  they  wttuld  he  sure  of  good  wages 
and  cheap  land.  Still,  with  all  this,  there  is  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  idle  and  dissolute  persons  in  every  American 
community  who  prefer  the  vagabond  and  restless  life  of 
a  mendicant  to  steady  labor.  These  persons  have  fre- 
quently no  settled  home,  but  migrate  to  the  country  from 
the  cities  in  the  spring,  living  on  mendicancy,  thieving, 
and  chance-work,  and  then  drift  back  at  the  approach  of 
winter  to  enjoy  the  city  charities  during  that  seas(»n.  The 
great  proportion  of  these  ]i('rsons  arc  able-Iiodied  and  i»f 
foreign  descent.  They  arc.  however,  not  found  to  any 
large  extent  in  the  AVestcrn  States.  Their  number  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  alone  is  estimated  at  25.000  each 
year.     By  the  laws  of  that  State,  if  vagrants  under  tlio 
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niennin);  of  llic  net.  Ilic.v  iimy  I"'  ciiiiiiiiiltcil  l>v  iiui^'i-iriiti'B 
tci  ilii-  fiDLiHi'  iir,rnrrci'lioii  "1- 1"  "  wcirklioii'v  I'.ir  ii  (••rin  not 
ox.-i'iiilinn  nix  iniinlliH,  iiml  (mhihIuIiIch  jin;  iiiitllDlizcil  In 
arro.il  llidiii  willn.iit  wiinnnl,  Id  tuki!  lliciii  before  micli 
iiiiiKi»lriilt'«,  mill  tliiii  iinikti  iirupiT  muiiiliiint.  There  iiro 
iilmi  iiiutliiiilH  "f  iilituiliiliK  "  lnn;'i'r  ]ii'ricMl  eif  iMiiiiinilniciit 
til  till'  Sliitii  wiirkliouHd.  Sui'li,  limvi'vor,  in  111"  (•.vtmiu? 
Iimiiniiity  iif  lliu  Miiniiii'liUKi'll.t  law  tlml  ciirnii  lownn  n'liil 
till'  tniiii'iiH  til  II  hotel,  mill  im.v  for  lndal»  ami  loilKinK  lor  a 
nielli  1     AiMMinlin;;  to  llio  N'l'iv  York  law,  a  vii;,'rmil  luii.v 
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hi'  I'lmimilli'il  to  the  iioorhoiifH',  thcrci  t 
liihir  lor  any  linic  not  CM-coiliii;;  fix  liioiilliH,  or.  if  he  bo 
a  liiirilomMl  iiffcniliT,  to  the  conitiion  jail  for  a  liiriil  not  cx- 
iiM'.lini;  »ixty  ibivM,  then'  to  bo  kopt,  if  the  juKlieo  think 
iiropor,  on  breiiil  anil  water  for  a  tiiiii'  not  pxoeeilinit  onc- 
ilnlf  tholiincof  hii  1-ninniitniont.  Chililion  foiinil  boucini; 
iniiy  be  Kent  l,o  tlie  piiorhoilKe  or  to  Home  appropriate  in- 
Ktiliition,  there  to  be  initnieteil  in  iiMeful  labor.  All  the 
Eastern  .<liile'<  mifl'er  nmlor  the  evil  of  ineinlieaney  or  va- 
Kranev.  anil  have  pii>eieil  similar  laws  lo  reform  it.  What, 
however,  in  most  iieeilel  in  Ameriean  le;;islation  in  the 
oitablithment  of  State  workhouses,  where  ahleboilicJ 
trumps  mill  be^ijnrs  sbonhl  be  sent  from  the  eoiintry  poor- 
boiises.  anl  eompelleil  to  work  out  their  own  sii|iport  iliir- 
in-.;  a  perioil  of  not  less  than  six  inontllH.  ,*^hol■ter  sen- 
tences make  it  impossible  to  ostabliah  any  roniunerativo 
farm  or  iniliistrial  work. 

What  the  iiien'lieant  most  ilreails  is  labor  ami  iletention. 
If  be  foiinil  tlKit  be  woiilil  inriir  the  risk  of  both  llieso 
in  our  villaf;es  nnil  towns,  be  wonlil  abamlon  bef,'Kin(; 
for  inilnslrious  labor.  As  population  inercases,  however, 
there  will  be  a  neeessily  for  a  system  of  connection  by 
passes  or  tickets  for  the  dilferent  county  jiom-bonses,  so 
that  a  va^^rant  may  receive  the  necessary  alms,  but  be  ■ 
kept  umlor  supervision  anil  forcoil  to  move  to  his  ilcstina- 
tio'n.  The  ilitliciilt  subject  of  ■' settlement  "  has  met  with 
(lilfercnt  treatment  in  ilift'orent  St*te.s.  In  regard  to  the 
statistics  of  iiicndicaney.  it  should  bo  remembered  that 
they  are  everywhere  exceedingly  untrustworthy,  as  in 
jfcneral  the  same  bcssar  or  vii'.crant  is  re-counted  in  every 
almshouse  or  police-station  which  receives  him,  or  at  every 
fresh  sentence  of  the  ninKislrato  who  commits  him.  De 
Waltevillo  (im  excellent  authority)  makes  the  proportion 
of  mendicants  in  Fnince  I  to  10  1.  [n  certain  departments, 
as  liordcaux,  >fantes,  Koiien,  Strasboiir);,  no  beggars  are 
registered;  in  Marseilles  the  jiroportion  is  1  to  1121);  in 
Paris,  1  to  .107  ;  in  the  departciicnt  l)n  Noril,  1  to  62.  Ac- 
cording to  E.  Villencuve.  the  pmiiortions  are  as  folIow.s  ; 
1  beggar  in  117  in  England;  1  in  lilill  in  (iermany  ;  1  in 
21X1  in  Austria:  1  in  2.')l)  in  Denmark  :  1  in  1;V1  in  ,'^]iain  ; 
1  in  Hill  in  France:  1  in  12i'i  in  Italy;  1  in  1»2  in  the 
Low  Countries  ;  I  in  121  in  Portugal :  1  in  202  in  Prussia  ; 
1  in  llHIt)  in  Russia:  I  in  -i'*>  in  Sweden;  I  in  l.io  in 
Switzerland:  I  in  fill'i  in  Turkey  (in  Europe).  The  tramps 
on  a  given  night  in  England  have  been  returned  as  amount- 
ing in  l.'<fi7  t.)  It.*], 191,  which  would  make  a  proportion  of 
ahiiut  I  in  fiOli.  Ciiaui.ks  Ii.  Uiiaok. 

itlciidizabal'  (.Thax  Ai.vAni;?.  y).  b.  in  Ciidiz,  Spain, 
17!)l).  son  of  a  .Jewish  tradesman  named  Memlez ;  was  em- 
plovel  in  the  coiiiinissariat  of  tlie  I'Vcncb  jirmy  of  invasion 
l.SOS-l.'!;  was  afterwards  engaged  in  :i  limiking-bimse  in 
Mailrid;  took  part  in  l.^lil.  with  Alcala  Caliano  and  Istu- 
riz.  in  the  conspiracy  for  tlie  restoration  of  the  constitution 
of  1SI2;  rendered  important  services  in  procuring  funtls 
for  the  revolutionary  army  1S20;  aided  the  constitutional 
minister,  Canga-Argucllcs,  in  negotiating  loans.  In  IS2li, 
on  the  rc-establisbmeiit  of  absolute  government.  Mendi'/.a- 
bal  lied  to  England,  wdiere  he  was  for  some  time  imprisoned 
at  the  instance  of  some  capitalists  who  had  lost  money  by 
iiu  I'-ling  in  .Sp:inish  sc'iiritics.  He  afterwards  established 
in  1, on  Ion  a  successful  mcreanlile  house  :  negotiated  a  loan 
for  liom  Pedro  I.,  the  ex-emperor  of  Urazil  ( 1S27).  and  ef- 
fected other  operations  in  favor  of  the  Spanish  government 
wbicli  wore  considered  to  display  grc:it  financial  abilities. 
He  was  in  consequence  appointed  minister  of  finance  in 
.Iiiiie.  \S'M> ;  negotiated  a  t'rcsh  loan  in  .\ugust  before  set- 
ting out  from  London.  Ileceivcd  with  great  honor  in  Ma- 
drid, he  became  president  of  the  cabinet  Sept.  1 1,  promised 
to  finish  the  Carlist  insurrection  in  six  months,  and  wa.s 
granted  all  his  demands  by  the  Cortes:  but  being  unsuc- 
cessful in  realizing  his  expectatitms,  he  retired  from  his 
post  in  M;iy.  IS.'iO.  He  was  again  in  office  from  Scjit..  ISoft. 
to  Aug.,  lS;i7,  was  for  several  years  deputy  for  ^ladrid  in 
the  Cortes,  again  became  minister  of  finance  under  Espnr- 
tero  in  IS  11,  was  obliged  to  escape  to  Portugal  on  the  fall 
of  tlic  latter  in  .Inly,  ISI:!,  and  afterwards  lived  in  great 
splendor  in  London  and  Paris.  He  returned  to  Spain  in 
ISI.'s.  and  J.  at  JIadrid  Nov.  I!,  IS,')!!.  His  statue  has  been 
erected  in  tiial  capital. 

Mf^ndoci'lio,  county  of  X.  AV.  California,  extending 
W.  from  the  main  Coast  Range  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,    Area, 


;U2.'i  siiiiare  miles.     There  is  a  lower  riinge  of  eo.a'^t  moun- 
tains \V.  of  the  main  ninge.     The  valleys  are  |,.iiili.  and  ! 
well  watered.     Caltleaiid  wool  raising  are  leading  indiis.  i 
tries.     The  W.  imrl  abounds  in  den»«  foreBln  of  redwood, 
pine,  etc.,  which  iifl'ord  great  qiiuntiticif  of  lumber.     Ca[i, 
I'kiab.      Pop.  7'ii't,                                                                                    I 

Mi'iiilooiiio,  tp.  of  Sunomnco.,  Cal,    Pop,  2000,  { 

MiMiilofiiKi  ('ity,  pust-v.  of  Mendocino  CO.,  Cal.,  ]2'i 
miles  .\.  of  .s^an  I-'niiicisco,  It  in  a  seaport  town,  hii''  good 
harbor  facililies,  several  <diiirehui4,  I  bank,  I  newiipaper, 
tldd  Fellows  and  Masonic  biilgcs,  nevuriil  hotelit,  I  large 
saw-mill,  and  the  usual  number  of  stores  ami  HliopK.  I'rin- 
eipal  business,  lumbering.     Pop.  about  HOO, 

(jAi.vin  4  PiKK,  Pins.  '•  Wy.sT  Coabt  Rtaii." 

Mcn'doil,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  AdmnH  co.,  Ill,,  on  the 
Chicago  Ilurlington  and  Quincy  H,  ii.  Pup,  of  v.  601 ;  of 
tp.  17!l». 

Mi-iidoii,  tp.  of  Clayton  co.,  In.     Pop.  2029. 

.MeiKloil,  post-tp.  of  Worcester  co.,  .Mass.,  .'M  miles 
S.  W.  of  Boston.  It  has  2  ebnrclies  and  u  high  tiehool. 
Agriculture  is  the  chief  pursuit.     Pop.  1170. 

.M<'lltl<>li9  ]iost-v.  and  tp.  of  St.  .Joseph  co.,  Mieh.,  on 
the  (iraiid  Kiipids  and  Indiiina  H.  U.,  21  miles  S.  S.  K.  of 
Kalamazoo,  and  on  the  St.  .loseph  River,  which  furnishes 
wutor-potvor.  It  has  manufacturing  and  conirncreial  in- 
terests of  importance.     Pop.  (!(10 ;  of  tp.  1808, 

Mcndun,  Ip.  of  Monroe  co.,  N.  Y.,  travorscd  by  the 
Canmidaigiia  and  Niagara  Bridge  division  of  the  New- 
York  Central  R.  R.  It  contains  IIoxi-ovk  Falls  (which 
see).  The  posl-v.  of  Mendon  has  some  manufactures.  The 
township  contains  9  churches.     Pop.  2900. 

Mendon,  post-v.  of  Union  tp..  Mercer  Co.,  0.,  on  St. 
Mary's  River.     Pop.  101. 

itlonduii,  post-tp.  of  Rutland  co.,  Vt.,  -1  miles  N.  E.  of 
Rutland.     Pop.  012, 

Mendo'tn.  post-v.  and  tji.  of  La  Salle  co.,  TIL,  at  the 
iiinilion  of  the  Cbiciigo  Burlington  and  (^iiincy  and  the 
Illinois  Central  R.  Us.,  has  2  graded  public  schools,  12 
churches,  a  public  library,  2  banks,  1  iron-foundry-,  an 
organ  manufactory,  1  weekly  newspaper,  and  a  number  of 
stores.     Pop.  of  v.  .'billi:  of  tp.  exclusive  of  v.  lOl.'i. 

KffiCi.ivS  A  Foiiii,  Pins.  "  Bi'i.i,kti>." 

Nendotn^  post-v.  of  I>akota  co.,  Minn.,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Mississippi  and  .Minnesota  rivers,  on  the  E. 
shore  of  the  latter,  opposite  Fort  Snclling,  and  at  the 
junction  of  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  and  the  St.  Paul 
and  Sioux  City  R.  Rs.     Pop.  of  tp.  UJ. 

Mendo'za,  province  of  the  .-Vrgentine  Republic,  on  Ibc 
eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  between  hit.  ;i2°  and  Sl°  S.  an  1 
Ion.  07°  and  70°  W.  Area,  2.i.6.'i2  square  miles.  Pop. 
fi.i.  lis,  mostly  mestizoes,  descending  from  Spaniards  and 
Indians  of  tiie  (lua]ies  tribe.  Agriculture  is  the  main  oc- 
cupation :  corn,  wine,  and  fruits  are  jiroduccd.  The  soil 
is  fertile,  but  rain  is  rare,  and  artificial  irrigation  is  neces- 
sary. The  province  was  almost  treeless  when  the  Lomhardy 
poplar  was  successfully  introduced. 

Mendozn^  town  of  the  Argentine  Kepublie,  and  the 
capital  of  the  jirovince  of  Mcndozn,  is  on  an  elevation  of 
2.'*'.H  feet  above  the  sea.  It  was  a  thriving  and  even  pros- 
perous town,  with  l.'i.OnO  inhabitants,  when  in  ISlil  it  was 
totally  destroyed  by  an  eartlu|uake:  nine-tenths  of  its  in- 
habitants perished.  The  rebuilding  of  the  town  on  its  old 
site  speedily  began,  and  it  has  already  0000  inhabitants. 

niendoza  (Antonio),  b.  in  Spain  about  l;i9fl;  became 
secretary  of  state  under  Philip  IV.:  and  was  author  of 
poems  and  dramas  which  were  much  admired  in  the  lite- 
rary circles  at  court.  I>.  in  Hill.  Near  fifty  years  after- 
wards his  works  were  edited  by  the  archbishop  of  Lisbon 
under  the  title  Ef  Frin'.r  Cu»l*-ltfiiin,  I).  Antmittt  dc  Mritd'tzn 
rennnrido  (Lisbon,  1090).  A  second  edition  appeared  at 
Madrid  in  1728. 

Mcndoza,  de  (.Antonio'),  Condc  de  Tendilla,  Spanish 
statesman  and  first  viceroy  (from  lo".)  to  l.i.iOl  of  Mexico 
or  New  Spain.     Chamberlain  and  high  in  the  considera- 
tion of  Charles  V.,  he  was  chosen  to  inaugurate  the  vice- 
regal system  in  Mexico,  nil  the  more  difficult  at  the  lime 
from  the  presence  there  of  Cortez.      His   administration 
I  was  marked  by  the  highest  order  of  statecraft.     Con.-id- 
'  eratc  for  the  rights  and  well-being  of  the  natives,  foun  I- 
I  ing  schools  for  their  instruction,  he  brought  them  into  re- 
markablc  assimilation  with  European  political  and  religious 
ideas.    He  founded  cities  and  public  institutions,  including 
I  a  mint,  and  greatly  extended   Spanish   .settlements,  pru- 
nioted  agriculture,  introduced  the  printing-press  as  early  as 
lo;iO,  and  developed  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  land.  A  grave, 
obstinate  Tndian  revolt  in  tiuadalajara  he  repressed  with 
the  aid  of  Indian  allies,  but  so  tempered  his  rigorous  course 
with  justice  and  moderation  as  in  a  short  time  to  obliterate 
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hostility  and  discontent.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1548  as 
many  as  800,000  of  the  natives  perished  with  a  mortal 
fever  w^ich  swept  over  Mexico.  In  1543  he  despatched  a 
party  of  exploration  to  the  Pacific  coast,  which  discovered 
Cape  Mendocino,  named  in  his  honor,  with  other  points 
in  California.  During  his  administration  the  exportation 
of  silver  to  Spain  exceeded  $22,500,000,  exclusive  of  the 
very  considerable  quantity  smuggled.  Affairs  in  Peru 
having  fallen  into  disorder,  Charles  V.  transferred  Men- 
dozii  to  that  viceroyalty  in  1550,  as  essential  for  the  restor- 
ati  >n  of  good  government.  Thomas  Jordan. 

Mcndoza,  de  (Diego  Hurtado),  b.  at  Granada  about 
1503  ;  studied  at  Salamanca,  and  was  employed  by  Charles 
V.  in  many  important  diplomatic  missions  to  Venice,  the 
pope,  the  Council  of  Trent,  etc.,  and  as  governor-general 
of  Siena,  but  made  himself  hated  by  his  haughty  manners 
and  cruel  proL-eedings.  Philip  II.  banished  him  from  the 
court  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with  one  of  his  rivals,  and  he 
d.  at  Valladolid  in  1575.  Although  very  successful  in  his 
undertakings  as  a  statesman,  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his 
literarv  merits.  His  poems  fonly  collected  edition.  Mad- 
rid. 1610)  did  not  make  a  lasting  impression.  But  his 
comical  romance.  Vir/a  de  Lazarillo  de  Tormes  (1554),  first 
condemned  by  the  Inquisition,  formed  a  new  literary  spe- 
cies, much  admired,  and  imitated  not  only  in  Spain,  but  in 
all  Europe;  and  his  historical  work,  Gnerra  de  Granada, 
which  could  not  be  published  entire  until  1776.  is  consid- 
ered a  masterpiece.  His  library,  which  contained  many 
manuscripts  of  great  value,  is  now  at  the  Escurial. 

^leiidoza,  de  (I.nigo  Lopez).  See  Saxtillana,  Mar- 
quis OF. 

Mendoza,  de  (Jl-ax  Gonzales),  b.  at  Toledo,  Spain, 
about  1540 :  belonged  to  a  wealthy  and  distinguished  fam- 
ily ;  had  been  for  some  years  an  officer  in  the  army  when 
he  entered  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  and  was  sent  by 
Philip  XL  to  China  in  1580  to  obtain  information  about  the 
politics,  commerce,  manners,  and  customs  of  that  country. 
Father  Mendoza  spent  three  years  in  China,  and  remained 
two  years  in  Mexico  on  his  return.  He  published  a  val- 
uable account  of  his  observations  in  China  in  a  work  en- 
titled Histon'a  de  laa  Cosas  mas  Notables  Ritos  y  Ci>stuin~ 
hrea  del  Gran  Reyno  de  In  China  (Madrid,  1586).  An  Eng- 
lish translation  was  published  in  1588,  and  reprinted  by  the 
Ilakluyt  Society  (2  vols..  1853-54).  Father  Mendoza  was 
successively  bishop  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  vicar-apostolic 
of  Mexico  (1607).  bishop  of  Chiapas  and  of  Popayan,  New 
Granada,  where  he  d.  in  1617.  His  great  work  contains  an 
important  account  of  early  missionary  explorations  in  New 
Zilexico. 

Mendoza,  de  (Lorenzo  Sparez),  of  the  same  family 

with  the  first  and  noblest  of  the  viceroys  of  New  Spain  ; 
was  the  fifth  viceroy,  and  exercised  power  from  Oct.,  1580, 
to  .June.  1583.  when  he  d.  He  established  the  Royal  Tri- 
bunal of  Commerce  of  Vera  Cruz  (1581),  subsequently  so 
important  a  feature  in  Spanish  colonial  administration. 
During  his  administration  the  coinage  amounted  to 
$9,000,000.     His  title  was  that  of  count  de  Coruna. 

Thomas  Jordan. 

Mendoza,  de  (Pedro),  b.  in  Spain  about  1487;  filled 
a  high  office  at  the  court  of  Charles  V.  in  1535,  when  he 
proposed  to  undertake  the  discovery,  conquest,  and  settle- 
ment of  the  southern  portions  of  South  America;  was  ap- 
pointed adelantado,  alcalde  mayor,  and  alguazil  mayor  of 
the  region  in  question,  and  agreed  to  transport  thither  a 
hirge  ani.1  well-equipped  colony.  He  sailed  from  San  Lu- 
cas dc  Barrameda  in  Apr..  1535,  with  twelve  ships  and  800 
men  ;  touched  at  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  the  vice- 
adniiral,  Os-irio,  was  murdered  by  his  own  officers ;  ascended 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  as  far  as  the  island  of  San  Gabriel ; 
founded  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  but  lost  a  great  ])art  of 
the  co'oni^fs  in  a  war  with  the  Querandi  Indians,  who  at- 
tacked and  burned  the  settlement.  Mendoza  sent  his  brother, 
Gonzalo,  to  Paraguay,  where  he  founded  the  city  of  Asun- 
cion Aug.  \h,  1536;  and  another  brother,  Diego,  was  his 
general  in  the  wars  with  the  Indians.  The  adelantado  em- 
barked fur  Kuropo  after  a  long  series  of  misfortunes,  was 
reduced  to  fiimiiie  on  the  voyage,  became  a  lunatic,  and  d. 
at  .■^c-a  in  1537. 

Menees  (Thomas),  b.  in  Davidson  co.,  Tenn.,  June  26, 
IH23.  He  graduated  in  medicine  in  Transylvania  Ihiiver- 
sity,  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1840  ;  returned  to  Springfield,  and 
practised  there  until  1857,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
State  senate;  then  resumed  his  practice  in  Springfield. 
He  was  elected  in  1861  to  the  Cnnfederate  Congress,  and 
re-elected  in  186:{,  In  1865  he  went  to  Nashville.  Ho  was 
in  1873  elected  professor  of  materia  medica  and  therapeu- 
tics in  the  niedical  department  of  the  University  of  Nash- 
ville;  after  filling  that  chair  for  one  term  he  wiis  trans- 
ferred to  the  ciuiir  of  obstetrics,  which  ho  still  occupies. 
In  1874  bo  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  obstetrics  in  the 


j  medical  department  of  Vanderbilt  University,  and  dean 

I  of  the  faculty,  and  before  the  Tennessee   State  Medical 

I  Society  presented  an  able  paper  on  hour-glass  contraction 

of  the  uterus.  Paul  F.  Eve. 

Menela'ns,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  son   of  Atreus  and 

,  brother  of  Agamemnon,  was  the  husband  of  Helen,  and 

became  thereby  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  the 

Trojan  war  and  the  verses  of  Homer. 

Menen'dez  de  Aviles,  b.  at  Aviles,  Spain,  in  1510, 
of  a  noble  Asturian  family;  took  service  in  the  Sjianii^h 
navy,  and  was  for  many  years  a  daring  and  successful 
cruiser  on  his  own  account,  under  royal  commission, 
against  Moorish  and  other  pirates,  but  more  especially 
against  the  French  during  the  long  wars  of  Charles  V.  with 
that  nation.  He  attained  the  rank  of  captain-general;  com- 
manded the  fleet  which  carried  Philip  II.  to  England  1554, 
of  that  which  brought  to  Flanders  the  money  and  reinforce- 
ments which  enabled  Philip  to  win  the  battle  of  St.  Quen- 
tin  (1557),  and  of  that  which  brought  back  the  king  and 
court  to  Spain  in  1559.  He  went  several  times  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  amassed  great  wealth,  and  served  twice 
as  "  general  "  of  the  annual  India  fleet.  On  returning  to 
Spain  (July,  1560)  he  was  imprisoned  and  fined  for  alleged 
misconduct,  but  his  great  abilities  enabled  him  to  regain 
the  favor  of  the  court,  and  in  1565  Philip  made  him  ade- 
lantado of  Florida,  and  entrusted  him  with  perhaps  the 
best-appointed  fleet  sent  to  the  Indies  in  that  century.  The 
news  of  a  French  colony  having  been  planted  in  Florida 
was  a  powerful  incentive,  and  Menendez  sailed  from  Cadiz 
June  29,  1565,  with  thirty-four  vessels,  carrying  2646  col- 
onists, while  about  the  same  time  several  vessels  sailed  for 
Florida  from  other  Spanish  ports.  Touching  at  Puerto 
Rico  in  August,  Menendez  proceeded  to  Florida ;  went  first 
in  quest  of  the  French  on  St.  John's  River;  announced  to 
the  commander  his  intention  of  exterminating  the  colony ; 
discovered  the  bay  and  river,  which  he  called  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  established  oai  its  bank  (Sept.  8)  the  town  of  the 
same  name,  the  oldest  now  existing  in  the  U.  S.  The  French 
fleet,  commanded  by  Ribault,  soon  appeared  in  the  Bay  of 
St.  Augustine  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the  .Spanish 
settlement,  but  it  was  driven  off  by  a  storm,  and  Menendez 
profited  by  the  circumstance  to  march  a  force  overland, 
with  which  at  daybreak  (Sept.  21)  he  surprised  and  mas- 
sacred the  French  garrison  at  Fort  Caroline.  Only  about 
seventy  persons  were  spared,  but  Laudonnicre  with  a  few 
others  escaped  in  boats  and  reached  the  French  fleet.  Me- 
nendez left  a  garrison  in  the  fort,  changing  its  name  to 
San  Mateo,  and  returned  to  St.  Augustine.  Ribault  was 
soon  afterwards  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  having  surren- 
dered to  Menendez,  most  of  the  French  were  put  to  death, 
in  violation,  as  is  alleged,  of  a  formal  promise  of  mercy. 
The  fort  of  Santa  Lueia  was  built  at  Cape  Caiiaveral.  that 
of  Santa  Elena  in  what  is  now  Port  Royal  harbor,  S.  C, 
and  the  next  year  Menendez  pushed  his  explorations  north- 
ward as  far  as  Chesapeake  Bay,  called  by  him  Santa  Ma- 
ria, after  which  he  returned  to  Spain.  During  his  absence 
Dominique  dc  Gourgues,  a  French  adventurer,  captured 
Fort  San  Mateo,  and  massacred  its  garrison.  Menendez 
sent  in  1570  a  colony  of  Jesuits  to  begin  a  mission  on  the 
Rappahannock  River,  but  they  were  soon  cut  off  by  the  In- 
dians. In  1572  he  sailed  up  the  Potomac,  avenged  the  de- 
struction of  his  colony,  and  proceeded  to  make  a  careful 
exploration  of  the  coasts  of  the  Chesapeake.  Two  years 
later  he  was  summoned  to  Spain,  and  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  squadron  to  be  sent  against  the  rev(dted  Nether- 
lands, but  before  setting  sail  he  d.  at  Santander  Sept.  17, 
1574.  Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Menes.     See  Egypt. 

Men'fi,  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Girgenti,  about 
3i  miles  from  the  sea-shore.     l*op.  in  1874,  9542. 

Mengs  (Anton  Rafael),  b.  at  Anssig,  Bohemia,  Mar. 
12,  1728  :  was  educated,  or  rather  trained,  to  be  a  painter 
by  his  father:  lived  alternately  in  Dresden,  where  he  was 
court-painter  to  Augustus  III.,  in  Rome,  and  at  the  court 
of  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  and  d.  at  Rome  June  29,  1779. 
His  pictures,  the  proitucts  of  a  fine  taste  and  great  care, 
enjoyed  high  reputation  in  their  time,  but  his  art-criti- 
cisms, written  in  Italian,  published  at  Parma  in  17S0.  and 
translated  into  most  European  languages,  arc  considered 
more  interesting. 

Menha'dcn,  Moss-Ilnnkor,  or  Hony  Fish,  the 
Bi-troortia  uu:uhnden,  a  fish  of  the  herring  family,  exten- 
sively caught  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  full  of  small 
bones,  and  is  almost  uneatal)k'  in  the  regular  way,  but  fur 
some  years  it  has  been  the  subject  of  an  extensive  and 
growing  industry.  The  tish  are  put  up  as  sardines.  Thry 
are  decapitated,  the  tail  cut  ofl",  and  otherwise  trimmcil, 
unci  by  being  subjected  to  steam  the  bones  arc  softened; 
they  arc  then  nut  in  cotton-seed  or  other  oil.  They  have 
been  long  caugat  for  their  oil,  \rhich  is  abundant  and  is 
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used  III  li'iithor-drcuKlnff,  ronc-mukinj?,  iin<l  for  luliilleniting 
Iiijflicr-iirircd  uUn.  'VUv  re-fiiMC.  ciilloil  (iHh-Kuun').  in  u  viilu- 
uhlo  t\;rtili/i'r.  'I'lio  hii-^iiniHS  of  iimkin;;  thin  oil  and  Kimno 
iH  cxt(Misi\  I'ly  niniiMl  mi  uhiiiK  tlio  uoiihtw  of  Nuw  Knglund, 
Lonii  rMliiinl.  nii'l  \rw  .Ici-Ht-y. 

Dlriilifulcti  TiHlHTioH.     Sec  MrNiiAi»r:N, 

McnilVr,  fi.uiit.v  "f  N.  iC.  Kcniiirky.  Ar«iv.  2(K)  Hi{\iiiro 
milnH.  It  irt  iL  liioUcri,  liilly  rt'Kioti,  ilniinrd  by  uflluentrt 
uf  thn  Mi-liiiij^  uml  Kfiilimky  rivorn.  Iiulian  corn  is  the 
Ica<Iiii>?  pro.liK-t.     Cap.  Kri'in:lilmr|;.      Pop.  I'JSK. 

I>lrnin\  town  of  Itcltfiiun,  in  tli<»  province  of  Went 
I'MiiiitliTH.  on  llic  liVH.  Ir  1ms  Hoinc-  lirtiwerica  and  iiianu- 
fartnres  of  lacii  utid  t()l>ar.'i).      \'o\>.M7'>'2. 

l>I<*iiiii'KrM  [<Jr.  M^i'iyf-  " '"*'"''"''"'^"1'  *"  »""toiny, 
iho  tiiror  iiic-nilniuK'rt  enviMopin^C  It'o  brain  and  Kpinal  cord, 
called  tfiini  m'lfvr.piii  »mi(*'/*,  and  the  arairbnoiil  iiicnibrane. 
Each  i.H  dcHcribod  under  itH  alphabetical  heml. 

M(*nin;:i'tiH  [Lat.  wiiiinf-'.  '■  rni-nibninc."  and  -('//«, 
an  aMi\  di-ri«itint:  "  inlliitiirnatinn  "),  inllarnination  of  the 
njenibranc-4  wliicli  rnvclop  tiie  brain  and  npinal  cord, 
termed  cerebral,  spinal,  anil  uorebro-Hpinal  nicnintjitiK  nc- 
cordinj;  as  the  inlliminiatory  procosH  in  limited  to  tlur  ro;(ion 
<(f  the  cerebrum  or  brain,  the  rejjion  of  the  conl.  or  involves 
the  invostmenis  of  both.  Acute  cerebral  mt'nini;iti.-'  results 
from  injuries  of  the  head,  as  fractures  and  diseases  of  the 
cranial  bones,  intlammation  and  Hupjiuration  of  the  mid- 
dle and  internnl  ear,  from  excessive  mental  labor,  from 
perverted  states  of  the  blood,  as  in  typhus  fi-ver  ami  acute 
rlieumatism.  Sub  acute  or  sei'oniliiry  nieniufjitis,  uf  less 
intensity,  occurs  in  many  of  the  febrile  diseases.  The 
tubercular  meninj^itis  of  children  is  the  result  of  inal-nuf  ri- 
tion  of  the  blood  or  of  actual  tuluM'cle  of  the  brain.  Spinal 
meningitis  most  often  folhiws  injury  or  disease  of  the  ver- 
tebra\  less  frci|uenlly  is  excited  by  rheumatic,  fiouty.  iind 
tubercular  blood  states.  It  may  occur,  as  amonj;  soldiers 
in  the  field,  from  exposure  in  sleepinj;  on  the  j^round.  Oer- 
cbro-spinal  meninj^itis  ia  usually  epidemic,  anl  is  but  one 
manifestation  of  a  malignant  febrile  disease,  the  cerebro- 
spinal or  spotted  fever.  In  cerebral  menin<;itis  there  arc 
intense  headache,  active  delirium,  contracted  pupil,  flushed 
face,  a  tense,  bounilinj;  jiulse,  sometimes  convulsions,  coma, 
paralysis,  and  tieath,  duo  to  exudation  of  inflammatory 
i)roducts  upon  the  surface  or  within  the  ventricles  of  the 
orain.  Chronie  meningitis  may  bo  the  cause  of  chronic 
headache,  of  e[ulepsy.  idiocy,  and  insanity.  In  tubercular  j 
menin.ijitis  of  children  delirium  is  absent,  but  the  piiin  in  ] 
the  head  is  lancinntin^  and  intense,  causinj^  the  uttcranco  \ 
of  shrill  cries,  constant  motion  of  the  head,  sleeplessness,  ■ 
and  iieevishness.  There  are  automatic  movements  of  the 
extremities,  and  convulsions.  Oeneral  emaciation  coex- 
ists, as  this  is  a  disease  of  delicate  ami  bottle-fed  infants  j 
or  of  children  tainted  «ith  scrofula  or  tuberculosis.  In  i 
spinal  meningitis  movement  of  the  body  develops  intense 
pain  over  the  lenj;th  of  the  spine  and  in  the  extremities, 
and  an  incurvation  or  ri;xid  arching  of  the  back.  Epi- 
demic cerebro-spinal  meningitis  has,  in  addition  to  menin- 
geal symptoms,  febrile  disturbance,  great  debility,  and  a 
peculiar  ])urplo  eruption.  Acute  meningitis  is  treated  lo- 
cally by  cold  applications  and  counter-irritants,  internally 
by  rcuiedies  reducing  the  action  of  the  heart.  In  secondary 
meningitis  we  treat  the  primary  tlisease,  the  exciting  cause. 
Tubercular  meningitis  renuires  improved  hygiene,  diet, ton- 
ics, and  alteratives.  Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  requires 
nourishing  diet,  tonics,  and  stimulants  to  resist  the  degen- 
erated blood  state,  and  opium  is  pre-eminent  in  curative 
effects.  E.  DAitwrx  Hudson,  Jit. 

Mpnispcrma'cc.T  [from  ^f'•nit/irr^))^^m,  '' moon-?ccd/' 
one  of  the  genera],  a  curious  natural  lu'der  of  climbing  ex- 
ogenous shrubs,  mostly  tropica!  Hansis,  but  there  are  a 
few  species  fouml  in  the  U.  S.  Colombo,  coeculus  Tndicus. 
nnd  paroira  brava  arc  its  most  important  medicinal  prod- 
ucts.    There  are  a  number  of  actively  poisonous  species. 

Monispor'mine  [tlr.  ^ijfjj,  the  "moon."  and  ffnepua, 
"seed"],  a  crystalline  principle  found,  with  Picrotoxink 
(which  see),  in  a  plant  Uni>wn  as  Aufimhta  cotcitfii»,  one  of 
the  names  4»f  whieh,  formerly  used  by  Linnauis,  is  Mr\\inper- 
tiiiim  rocca/ifn.  The  seeds  are  familiarly  known  as  Cotrri.rs 
iNnicus  ( which  sec).  Mcnispermino,  by  analyses  of  Pclletior 
and  Conerbc,  is  CisHiaXOj.  Though  alkaloid  in  its  nature, 
it  is  stated  to  bo  not  poisonous;  while  picrotoxine.  which 
is  11')^  alkaloid,  is  very  baneful.  II.  'WriiTZ. 

Men'no,  posttp.  of  Mii^lin  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1173. 

Meiino,or  Mnino  Simons.  See  Mennosites,  Bap- 
tists, and  An  mim'TISTS. 

Meirnoiiilos,  a  body  of  Christians  deriving  their 
name  from  Mcnno  Simons  (14!it5-15l»l).  After  the  taking  of 
Miinster.  and  the  execution  of  the  leaders  of  the  Anabaptists 
iwhich  see^.  .Tunc  *J+.  l.').*t.">.  Mennc)  Simons,  who  had  been  a 
Koinan  Catholic  priest,  gave  himself  to  the  winning  of  the 


rcinnnntii  of  llio  deluded  peoplo  from  tho  tawtcmi  fan:  'i 
eiitm  into  which  thi*v  had  Tiecn  led.  With  older  iind  puier 
elemcritH  he  nnildl  ibcm  in  the  .\etherlitnd-4  and  in  N'ortli 
(iemiiiny,  anil  the  adherents  of  bin  view**  with  known 
henc(*forlh  iih  7Vii(/-7r*/in,f/- (  Hapti-t-*  in  the  general  i-i-n'-e) 
or  as  MennohitcH.  While  t-oine  of  llic  curlier  viewH  of  the 
Anabaptintri  were  rcLiiined.  their  funiilictil  violence  wax 
completely  Met  iiHide.  The  Mennoniti-M  wore  eurerully  or- 
ganized after  what  was  n^giirdi;'!  iih  the  prifnilive  ernigro- 
gutional  model.  They  had  miniHterH  aii<l  denconH.  Their 
diHcipline  was  very  Mtrict.  They  inninlaincd  that  Chrin- 
tiiinMnliould  not  bring  lawroiilK,  demand  inlercHt.  tukeouthi', 
nor  iterve  as  soldiem.  Thuy  rejected  infant  ba|itiriiii,  but 
did  not  immerse.  Some  of  tbeni  adopted  feel-wiiHliing  in 
conned  ion  with  prtrparation  for  the  Loril'M  Supper.  They 
drtjpjK-d  all  the  viewM  Hubvernive  of  civil  rule  whiidi  had 
been  held  by  the  Anabaptists.  Their  minintry  in  unpatdt 
and,  for  the  most  pari,  not  regularly  educated.  The  (la- 
lenists.  however,  established  a  seminary  for  preacherH  in 
I7;i.'',  and  in  our  own  century  some  cITorl-^  hiivc  bcon  made 
in  theologieal  eduiMition.  Tlndr  simple  liven,  thrifty  habits, 
and  fidelity  to  promises  nnulc  them  many  frien'ls.  They 
obtained  toleration  first  in  the  Netlierlands,  and  then  in 
England  an'l  in  (lermany.  IUvcrsity  of  views  in  regard 
to  strictness  in  excommunicalion  led  to  their  division  into 
the  "  Fine  "  or  *' Strict  "  and  "Coarse"  or '*  Mild  "  ( l^L'tl— 
fil ).  The  "  Mild  "  are  the  Watcrlandcrs,  taking  their  name 
from  their  locality.  The  "  Strict"  have  many  subdivisions. 
The  milder  juirty  also  divided  on  the  ijuestions  between 
Calvinism  (the  .ApoKtoolij*ls)  and  Arminianisni  (the  f»a- 
lenistM).  HWil.  In  ISIll  the  parties  united,  the  (laleniBta 
forming  the  major  part,  and  (ISlI)  strengthened  the  the- 
ological seminary  in  Amsterdam.  In  Holland  there  arc 
about  120  congregations  ;  in  (icrmany  the  number  of  Men- 
nonites  is  estimated  at  I  l.t'tlO.  probiibly  half  of  whom  are 
in  the  province  of  West  Prussia.  In  Prussia  they  were 
freed  lSt)2  from  the  obligation  to  bear  arms,  iind  in  1S27 
from  tho  necessity  of  taking  oflieial  and  judicial  oaths.  In 
1S((7  tho  North  (ierman  federal  constitution  again  imposed 
on  them  the  obligation  of  military  service.  In  I7X:1  many 
emigrated  from  l*russia  to  the  Russian  dominions,  settling 
first  on  the  Dniejter.  In  IK7t>  they  ha<l  reached  the  num- 
ber of  -lU.OOl).  (For  the  history  of  the  Mennonitcs  see 
Schyn  (I72;'.).  Mattsehoen  (17291.  Ilunzinger  (18UI),  Bou- 
terwcck  (IHUi),  and  tho  literature  under  Anabaitist.s  and 
liAprrsrs.  For  the  theory  of  their  points  of  contact  with 
the  Waldensos  see  Ilalbertsma  and  Itlaupot  ten  Cale 
(ISH).)  In  tho  U.  S.  the  Mennonitcs  are  a  body  of  con- 
siderable strength.  On  the  invitation  of  Penn  many  im- 
migrated in  16S:j-98.  In  I7:J.'>  there  were  about  5UU  fam- 
ilies settled  in  Lancaster  co..  Pa.  By  reason  of  being  sub- 
jected to  the  conscription  in  1S7I  large  numbers  of  the 
Russian  Mennonitcs  have  recently  emi^ratcrl  to  America. 
The  translation  of  tho  Dort  Confession  of  Ifi:i2  tended  to 
remove  many  prejudices  against  them.  They  have  in 
America  abtuit  500  churches.  250  ministers,  and  tlO.OOO 
eomniunicants.  The  Amish  or  Omish  Mennonitcs  (UJ'J.'I) 
are  rigid  in  discipline  and  in  dress,  proscribing  even  but- 
tons as  earnal  vanities.  The  Reformed  Mennonites  arose 
in  Tjancaster  co.,  Pa.,  in  1811.  Their  aim  is  to  restore  the 
ancient  faith  and  practice  of  their  Church.  There  are  other 
subdivisions  of  later  origin.  C.  P.  Kratth. 

3Ienobra!ifirus,  Proteus  of  the  Lakes,  or  Fish- 
Lizard,  a  bairailujiii  of  the  order  Amphipneusta,  has 
the  head  and  niuuth  large;  the  uj.pcr  jaw  and  palate 
thickly  set  with  small  sharp  teeth:  a  short  neck,  with 
throe  branchial  tufts  on  each  side;  tail  compressed  later- 
ally, and  fringed  with  a  delicate  niembronc:  four  limbs, 
each  having  four  tc»os  without  nails;  small  eyes,  without 
lids;  thick  arul  fleshy  lips;  a  large  tongue,  immovable 
except  at  the  tip  and  edges;  small  nostrils;  a  long  body, 
and  a  sm<iotli  skin.  Two  species  arc  found  in  the  fresh 
waters  of  the  V.^. — .V.  marH/«rM«,  twelve  inches  long,  with 
sub-circular  dark-grny  spots,  in  the  lakes  and  streams  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  system;  and  M.  /iirtni/M.  characterized 
by  a  dark  band  i)assing  from  the  nostrils  along  the  sides 
to  the  tail.  It  is  found  only  in  the  Southern  waters  tribu- 
tary to  the  Mississippi.  It  has  rudimentary  lungs,  and  is 
able  to  support  life  out  of  water  two  or  three  hours. 

Monoin'iner,  county  of  Michigan,  bounded  S.  W.  by 
AViscoiisin  (from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Menominee 
River),  and  on  the  S.  E.  by  (Jreen  Bay.  It  is  cold,  hilly, 
and  covered  mostly  by  forests.  Lumber-cutting  and  the 
mining  of  marble  and  iron  ore  are  the  leading  industries. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Peninsular  division  of  the 
Chicago  and  North-western  R.  U.  Area,  1300  square 
miles.     Cap.  Menominee.      Pop.  K'.U. 

Menominee,  post-v.  nnil  Ip.,  cap.  of  Menominee  co., 
Jlicb..  on  (Jrecn  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Menominee  River, 
and  on  the  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.,  is  an  im- 
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portant  shipping-point  for  lumber  to  Chicago  and  the  East- 
ern market;;,  is  engaged  in  mining  iron  and  marble,  and 
has  2  weekly  newspapers.     Pop.  151)7. 

Menom'onee,  a  v.  and  tp.  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  111.,  on 
the  Illinois  Central  11.  K.  and  the  Mississippi  River.  Pop. 
593. 

Menomoiiee,  po?t-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Dunn  co..  Wis., 
on  the  West  Wisconsin  R.  R.,  2'.i  miles  N.  W.  of  Ean  t'laire, 
has  excellent  juiblic  schools,  7  churches,  1  foundry,  machine 
and  carriage  shop,  2  brickyards,  5  hotels,  1  newspaper,  a 
sash -factory,  and  stores.  It  is  a  depot  for  the  fur-trade. 
Pop.  2210.  R.  J.  Flint,  Ed.  "  Nkws." 

Meiiomonee,  tp.  of  Waukesha  co..  Wis.     Pop,  2350. 

Menomonees,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians  of  the 
Algonkin  stock,  at  present  numbering  1:^02  soul.«.  placcci 
upon  a  regervation  of  2li0,400  acres  in  the  Green  Bay  re- 
gion of  Wisconsin.  Their  reservation  abounds  in  noble 
pine  forests  and  excellent  water-power.  I'^pon  timber  cut 
here  they  receive  a  royalty,  besides  a  government  annuity. 
They  have  made  considerable  progress  in  civilization. 

3Ienop'oma,  a  tailed  batrachian  reptile  peculiar  to  the 
fresh  wiitcrs  uf  Xorth  America,  which  seems  to  form  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  perennibranehiate  amphibian.s 
and  the  salamander.  It  has  a  large  and  flat  head ;  two 
concentric  series  of  minute  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and 
one  series  in  the  under  jaw ;  a  branchial  orifice  on  each 
side  ;  rudimentary  branchiaj :  four  limbs,  the  anterior  hav- 
ing four  and  the  posterior  five  short  palmated  toes;  and  a 
loose  skin  folded  on  the  sides  of  the  body.  The  commonest 
species,  3/.  AlhfjhanieuHr,  known  as  hell-bender,  mud-devil, 
ground-puppy,  young  alligator,  or  tweeg,  abounds  in  the 
waters  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries,  and  Avas  formerly 
classified  as  Protonopsin  horridu.  It  attains  a  Jeugth  of 
two  feet,  has  a  slatj'-gray  color  with  dark  spots,  feeds 
chiefly  on  fish,  worms,  and  moUusks,  is  fierce  and  vora- 
cious, and  erroneously  regarded  as  poisonous.  The  species 
M.  /uscnm  (Ilolbrook),  found  in  Western  North  Carolina, 
is  brownish-white  above  and  j'ellowish-whito  below. 

JUcustruation*     See  Catamema. 

Meiisura'tion  [Lai.  meusio-a,  a  •'measm-ing"],  that 
part  of  practical  geometry  which  teaches  how  to  measure 
the  area  of  figures  and  volume  of  solids  by  measuring  cer- 
tain lines  and  angles  of  the  figures  and  solids.  As  every 
rectilinear  ])lane  figure  can  be  decomposed  into  triangles, 
and  every  solid  bounded  by  planes  can  be  decomposed  into 
pyramids,  the  measurement  of  the  area  of  such  figures  and 
of  the  volume  of  siu^h  solids  resolves  itself  into  the  deter- 
mination, by  the  methods  of  elementary  geometry,  of  the 
sides  and  angles  of  certain  triangles.  But  the  determina- 
tion of  the  length  of  curved  lines,  the  area  of  plane  sur- 
faces bounded  by  lines  which  are  not  all  right,  of  the  area 
of  curved  surfaces,  and  of  the  volume  of  solids  bounded 
by  surfaces  which  are  not  all  plane,  requires  the  aid  of  the 
integral  esilculus. 

Mental  Philosophy,     See  Psychology. 

3Ienta'na,  a  stnnll  place  with  an  old  castle,  13  miles 
to  the  N.  E.  of  Rome,  noted  on  account  of  the  battle  which 
took  place  here  Nov.  .1,  1867.  The  small  army  of  volun- 
teers under  Garibaldi,  numbering  about  3500  men,  and 
purposing  to  take  Rome  and  unite  the  Papal  States  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  liad  defeated  the  papiil  troops  at  Mon- 
tcrotondo  {Oct.  20),  and  was  about  to  push  on  towards 
Rome,  when  on  the  2Sth  and  20th  the  French  fleet  landed 
the  detachment  of  Failly  at  Civita  Vccchia.  Garibaldi, 
who  was  before  the  Roman  gate  of  St.  Jean  on  Oct.  30, 
retreated  to  Monterotondo  and  Mentana.  and  began  to 
intrench  this  position.  On  Nov.  2  he  pushed  one  detach- 
ment, towards  Corresa  .and  another  towards  Tivoli.  This 
latter  fell  in  with  3000  papal  troojis.  followed  by  2000 
Frenidi  troops.  The  volunteers  retreated  to  Mentana.  and 
here  began  a  fight  which  lastc<l  four  hours,  and  in  which 
they  were  completely  defeated  by  the  ]iapal  troops,  nidcd 
by  the  French.  Their  loss  was  very  heavy.  |irinci]):illy  on 
account  of  the  Chasse])ot  gun,  with  which  the  Freni-h  in- 
fantry had  recently  been  provided,  and  which  were  tried 
here  fur  the  first  time.  Garibaldi  had  only  infantry,  ill- 
ariju'd  people  without  discipline.  His  adversaries  had  all 
thifc  weapons,  regular  troops,  iuid  were  su])erior  in  num- 
bers. On  the  retreat  the  volunteers  met  with  the  Italian 
army,  which  had  entered  the  Papal  States;  they  were  dis- 
armed, and  (iaribaldi  himself  was  tiiken  prisoner  and 
brought  to  the  fortress  of  Varignaiin,  near  Spc/.zia.  In 
honor  of  this  victory  the  pope  instituted  the  iMcntuna 
niedaJ,  a  silver  cross  with  the  inscriptions,  Fid'  i  ft  Virtnti 
and  /fine  Virtotia,  which  was  given  to  all  who  had  par- 
ti<dpatcd  in  the  battle.  ArfirsT  Nikmasn.    , 

illr'n'tchikof  f  Alkxandkh  DAMKLovrrrn),  Pimnch,  b. 
at  MoHi-ow  Nov.  27.  1072.  in  humble  (Mrcunistiinces.  nnd  ap- 
prenticxd  to  ji  pie-baker:  nttnn'tcd  the  !i(tenti'>n  of  Lrl'orf 


by  his  spirited  face;  enlisted  in  the  regiment  of  Preoba- 
shenski ;  discovered  a  conspiracy  among  the  Strelitzes; 
distinguished  himself  at  the  cajiture  of  Azov  ;  accompanied 
the  c'zar  on  his  journey  to  Holland  and  England;  gained 
by  degrees  his  confidence ;  became  aftcV  the  death  of  Lefort 
his  most  intimate  friend  and  adviser,  and  was  made  a 
prince  in  1707  and  field-marshal  in  1709.  He  was  a  man 
of  superior  talent,  both  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  military 
commander.  He  won  the  decisive  battle  of  Kalisz  1706,  , 
contributed  much  to  the  victory  of  Poltava  1709,  con- 
quered Pomerania  in  1712,  took  Stettin  in  1713,  and  his 
influence  was  felt  in  all  branches  of  the  civil  government 
of  Russia.  But  his  rapacity  was  amazing ;  and  when  in 
1713  he  abandoned  Stettin  to  Prussia  without  the  consent 
of  the  czar,  he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial :  his  general 
]  conduct  underwent  investigation,  and  he  was  sentenced 
to  death.     The  czar  changed  this  vcrdit-t  to  a  heavy  fine,  ! 

and  even  appointed  him   governor  of  St.  Petersburg,  but 
he  had  lost  his  influence.     Once  more,  however,  he  came         ■ 
into  ])ower  on   the  accession  of  Catharine  I.  in  1725,  and 
when  in  1727  she  was  succeeded  by  the  young  Peter  II.,         \ 
he  obtained  absolute  control  of  the  government  of  Russia.  i 

He  w.as  just  about  to  marry  his  daughter  to  the  czar  when 
he  was  overtaken  by  a  conspiracy  headed  by  the  family  of         , 
Dolgoruki.  Sept.,  1727;  his  property  was  confiscated,  and         i 
he  and  his  family  were  banished  to  Berezov,  in  Siberia, 
where   he  d.  Nov.  2,  1729. — His   great-grandson,  Alex-         j 
ANDER  SEUGEiviTcn  MKNTruiKor,  b.  in    17S9,  d.  May  3, 
1869;    was   aide-de-camp    to    the    emperor   Alexander   in 
1812-14,  governor  of  Finland  in  1831,  minister  of  marine 
in  1836,  and  commander-in-chief  during  the  Crimean  war. 
He  lost  the  battles  of  Alma  and  Inkorman,  but  defended 
Sebastopol  with  success  for  several  months.    He  retired  on 
account  of  ill-health,  and  was   succeeded  by  Gortchakof. 
In  polities  he  belonged  to  the  Old  Russian  party,  and  was 
averse  to  all  reforms. 

Meiitoiie'  [Fr.  Mt.nton],  t<)wn  of  France,  in  the  depai't- 
ment  of  Alpes-Maritimes,  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  bay 
of  the  Gulf  uf  (Jenoa,  and  celebrated  for  its  delicious  cli- 
mate, being  surrounded  on  the  three  sides  by  the  Sea-A!ps, 
here  between  3000  and  4000  feet  high.  Although  it  has  no 
regular  harbor,  it  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  fruits,  fish, 
and  perfumeries.  Pop.  about  10,000.  Close  by  are  the 
famous  bone-caves,  88  feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  and 
rich  in  pre-historic  remains.  On  Mar.  26,  1872,  a  fossil 
human  skeleton  was  found  here,  2H  feet  from  the  surface, 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  Palaeolithic  age.  It  was  six  feet 
long,  and  showed  a  facial  angle  of  nearly  85*^.  It  was 
placed  Ln  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Paris. 

Men'tor,  t]i.  of  Lake  co.,  0..  on  Lake  Erie.  The  post- 
village  of  iAIentor  is  near  the  Lake  Shore  R.  R.,  6  miles 
S.  W,  of  Painesville.     Pop.  416;  of  tp.  1066. 

Mentor,  tp.  of  Clark  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  441. 

MentZ  [Gcr.  Mninz:  Fr.  Mai/nice;  anc.  Mof/mttinntml, 
city  of  Germany,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  o]iposite  the  influx  of  the  Main,  founded  in  the 
second  centuiy  by  tlie  Romans,  destroyed  in  the  fifth  by 
Attila,  but  restored  by  Charlemagne.  It  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  a  system  of  strong  fortifications  con- 
sisting of  fourteen  immense  bastions  and  four  detached 
forts,  which  command  Ixith  sides  of  the  Rhine.  Its  streets 
are  generally  crooked  and  narrow,  though  a  large  portion 
of  the  city  has  been  rebuilt  since  the  conflagration  in  1857 
in  a  thoroughly  modern  fashion;  but  it  contains  many  in- 
teresting buildings — among  which  is  the  cathedral,  of  the 
fourteenth  rcntury — and  many  beautiful  promenades  and 
public  places,  such  as  the  G  titcnberg  Place,  with  the  mag- 
nificent bronze  monuiuent  by  Tliorwaldsen  of  .lohann  Gu- 
tenberg, who  was  born  and  died  here,  and  whoso  house  is 
still  preserved.  Among  its  manufactures,  those  of  car- 
riages, furniture,  and  musical  instruments  enjoy  great  re- 
pute, and  its  trade  is  very  considerable.     Pop.  53,902. 

Montz,  tp.  of  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.  Tt  contains  the  vil- 
lage of  Pout  Bvhon  nvhirh  see).     Pop.  2278. 

Me'nu,  or  l>Iniltl  [Sans.  ma»,  '"to  think  "],  the  mythi- 
cal ancestor  of  the  human  race  in  the  Vedas  and  other 
sacred  books  of  India.  Several  other  Menus  are  recognized 
in  Hindoo  mythology,  forming  a  succession  often  or  four- 
I  teen  personages,  each  of  wlmm  was  said  to  have  created 
the  worhl,  and  perished  with  it  after  a  period  of  incalcula- 
ble ages,  called  a  inftuirnutnra,  or  "ago  of  Menu."  The 
authors  of  the  Rrahmanical  code  of  social  and  religious 
ordinances  gave  their  work  the  name  of  IiixtitiitrH  o/  ^fr)nl 
to  conciliate  the  su}»port  of  tiu-  Vedic  Aryans,  thereby  in- 
timating that  this  c-ode  had  been  handed  down  friun  the 
earliest  times;  hut  at  a  later  period,  when  the  oriijiufs  of 
the  Vedic  and  IJrahmanic  religions  had  been  confounded 
together  by  the  sacred  caste  which  arrogntcd  to  itself  the 
exclusive  custody  and  interpretation  of  the  ancient  bonks, 
Menu  was    represiMited  as    the   author  of  ihc   code  bearing 
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liin  nunio.  Ilcnco,  lonio  Kuriificiin  iicliojiird  have  auppoitcd 
timl  a  rciil  Mrliii  IIvimI  imkI  iiintimlpihTl  liinH  iittliu  Inuini- 
tinii  ]ieiiiid  bftm-i'll  lliu  Vnlir  uikI  Miiiliinunii'  pfriiKln,  liut 
thiH  (>|iiiii»n  i"  ivliiill.v  cirijiii|j|iortr.l  uri<l  umii^cx-KKiiiy.  Tlio 
InHlihil.H  ../■  M,,i,i  (linnfiud-il  hy  Sir  Uilliiuu  .lulirn)  iiru  tliu 
muMi^'l  Ijiiiikaiil'lln!  jiraliiiiuii.i,  iMiil  I'liirlly  drvolwl  to  tlicfx- 
tliblinliniriit  kI'iIio  nyHtcin  iilcuuli^  ilrnl  lln^  ilchiiitiiin  of  Iho 
Hoeiivl  mill  i«li!?ii""'  illlli^^«  "I'  tliu  iir'Im1jit«  uI'  |1]i>  I'nui-  t-ai<ti-H. 
Tl\u  I'lillottiint  uiivv  ami  Ktrikiiii;  iluiivalioii  iif  thin  |iiilii- 
ilivu  iiiylliol"iiiiiil  woiil   in  U'K"   '"   *''■•  '^^  ''■  AnilruwuV 

lUI'I'llI  IVIM-k.  lOliliinl   ICllimulnijil,  „rllir   Olii/in  nf  LllllilluliJK 

iind  Liiiifiiiiitiit:  "  ■riMiiunliiiut  tilii  liic|ij-Kiirii|ii;un  family 
of  llul){imi;<iH,  tlici  Hylllllilu  JIA  {idllillKcilljlu  U>  mr,  ml,  mi), 
mil)    IIIOUIIB    '  KI'CMll,.'  mill    NA    (rlllllim:lllllo    til    111,  III',  11",  llll) 

immiiH  'Hliiiill.'  us  111  llii'ir  |iiiiiiiil  kuiikii.  llfliru  jMiiuu, 
Mi'im,  MoMii.i'li'.  rai'iiii  '  KruiilKiimll,'  mnl  llii'iu'ii'  in/i'n'  or 
'7)ii7ii>i(i'iii,'allic<l  with  laporiiiK  nr  Hiiiiiilleloriii,  (lie  nunc, 
liyniiiiiil,  or  trimiKli'*  Coiiiparo  Liit.  mm-uti,  *  a  Hiirvtiyor'H 
tiiminiilar  iin;ai'iiriii;<-biiaiil,'  iii<(ii )(<i,  'aiiytliiiiK  cimii-iil;' 
liiiiil'ii,  Kn£.  '  moini-tiiin  ;'  Lilt,  iiimi-k,  I'lll;^.  *  lllinil  ' — i.  f. 
'  ratio  :*  Smisk.  imi,  Ijiit.  min-nnrti,  Miij;.  '  mfttt-nn','  hence 
Siiniik.  iiiiriiii, '  III  think.'  Mnnii,  the  iiiythie  ancuntorof  the 
hiiiiiaii  race;  Kii^.  'man,'  tier,  miiii'-ft,  etc."  (,'oinparo 
also  Siinnk.  mill.  "  llui  iiimm  " — i'.  i'.  "  the  iiieamiror,"  tnicc- 
iililii  |nTlia|is  ill  Mamih.  mi  Araliiiiii  kihIiIi'^h  :  .Maiia.  .Mania, 
Manivi.  early  Ktrusi-an  ami  llaliiin  ileilii'K  ;  .MaiinuH,  mieeii- 
tiir  (if  the  Herman  race;  Mane.<,  fiiumler  nf  a  Persian  rc- 
liniiin  ;  .Men,  or  Mene,  ii  Phrygian  ilii  iiiily  mentinneil  by 

Uolller;  iMcnes.  f iiier  iif  the  l';;,'V|ilimi  miiliarchy  :  .Meni, 

a  liahylniiiun  <li\  iiiity  (  Isu.  I.w.  1 1 ,  i -(.'in)  :  anil  the  Cre- 
tan liiw^tiver.  .Minus.  (.<ee  this  rout  in  Chalilean,  Hebrew, 
anil  IO;,'y|plian  weiglils  and  uieaBurcs.)    I'ohtku  C.  lii.iss. 

Ifli'iiiir'iilir  (from  .Uciiiirn.  m^,  "eresccnt,"  and  cii/ii, 
"tail,"  mill  -ii//r],  a  family  of  birds  of  the  croup  I'asseres 
or  Lloracoiiliirplue,  distili;;iiislied  by  the  pei-iiliar  form  of 
the  viinier,  wliieh.  aci-ordiiis;  to  llnxley,  is  "  broad  and 
riinndeil  olV  in  front  and  deeply  eleft  behind.  The  maxillo- 
palatines  are  altonelher  obsolete,  iir  at  any  rate  nnossificd. 
The  sternnm  has  a  well-developed  and  forked  mannbrinm, 
but  its  posterior  edge  is  strongly  eonvex,  and  only  ex- 
hibits a  slight  noteh  on  eaeh  side.  The  furenhi  has  no 
median  ]iri)eess.  and  its  .scapular  ends  are  eompmatively 
little  e.\pandeil."  The  bill  is  moderately  slender  and 
pointed  :  the  gape  (|iiile  well  eleft :  the  nostrils  linear,  and 
ndvnnecd  beyond  the  middle  of  the  bill:  the  tarsi  i|uito 
lung,  but  stout  ;  the  toes  norliial :  the  tail  very  peenliar  in 
the  male,  simulating  the  aneient  lyre  in  appearanee,  the 
external  feathers  being  full  and  sigmoidally  eurved,  and 
the  intcrmedintc  one.swilh  distant  barbiiles  diverging  from 
the  shafts.  There  is  but  one  knoivn  species  (,Wciiiirrt 
(iii/)i(7<iiV  whieh  is  an  inhabitant  of  Australia ;  it  generally 
lives  in  pairs,  and  feeds  upon  insects.  Tiiko.  (Jill. 

Moilza'leh,lhe  largest  lake  or  lagoon  of  Lower  Kgypt, 
.^il)  miles  long.  l*.i  miles  broad,  situated  E.  of  Damietta,  anil 
separated  from  the  Mediterranean  by  a  narrow  row  of 
saiiilbanks.  Its  depth  is  only  from  2  to  h  feet,  but  it  is  rich 
in  tisli  and  fowl,  and  its  many  islands  are  densely  peopled 
and  celelinited  for  their  fertility.  The  .Suez  Canal  runs 
strai'^ht  lliiough  the  lake  for  2"  miles. 

jlleii'zcl  ^\\■oLF^A^•^),  b.  .Juno  21,  179.S,  at  Walden- 
burg,  Silesia  :  served  as  a  \oluntccr  in  the  campaign  of 
181  j  :  studiod  philosophy  and  history  at  .Fena  and  Konn  ; 
was  an  enthusiastic  iliscijile  of  .Tahn,  the  founder  of  tho 
German  Turners;  lived  from  1S2II  to  IS21  as  a.  teacher 
at  Aarau,  Switzerland,  but  settled  in  lS2j  at  Stuttgart, 
where  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literature,  and 
d.  .\pr.  2;i.  1S".*{.  His  productions  are  very  varied,  com- 
prising tales  and  romances — Ifiihezalif  {I.'^2U).  A'oitmki/s 
( is;')!!), /'iirorc  (IS.'il) ;  historical  and  mythological  works 
and  travelling  sketches,  sometimes  consisting  of  several 
voluiiies,  of  which  ficHchiclitc  tier  Diitttrhtn  {"  History  of 
the  tiermans.".'!  vols.,  1824-25)  was  translated  into  English 
by  (i.  llorrocks  {London,  1849):  and  finally,  criticisms  in 
the  form  of  essays  in  the  LilrritttnhhtH.  which  he  edited 
for  many  years,  and  also  in  the  form  of  books,  such  as 
Slrrrkrci-ac  (1S2:>),  Die  Deiilarhc  Lilvritttir  (1828),  trnns- 
latcd  by  C.  C.  Felton  in  Ripley's  Specimens  of  Forcitjn 
Lil itiiiv  (lioston,  1840). 

lUep'pcl,  town  of  tho  Netherlands,  province  of  Drenthe, 
has  some  mmiufactures  and  trade.     Pop.  0941. 

jllcqiioil',  tp.  of  Ozaukee  eo..  Wis.     Pop.  .'5156. 

Mt'i'ainoo,  tp.  of  (^rawford  co..  Mo.     Pop.  907. 

."Hoiaiiicc,  t|i.  of  Franklin  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1480. 

Meiainco,  tji.  of  St.  Louis  co.,  .Mo.     Pop.  .'MliB. 

.Mei'cailau'te  iSavkrio),  b.  at  Altaniura  in  1797,  and 
educated  at  the  musical  college  of , San  Sebastio  in  Naples: 
attracted  tirst  attention  in  1818  by  a  cantata  performed  at 
Naples:  was  appointed  director  of  the  Italian  opera  in 
Mad.id  in  1827  ;  chaiiel-master  at  the  cnthodral  of  Novara 


in  18.33;  director  iif  tho  c»niiorvat<iry  of  Nuplon  in  1K40; 
heeume  entirely  blind  tii  1802,  and  d.  at  Naples  Dee.  18, 
1870.  He  was  a  very  prolific  conipimur,  vivai.-ions  and  grace . 
fill:  none,  however,  of  bis  fifty  oneritK  irt  now  performed; 
only  siiine  of  bis  sacred  eompoiiitiiinH  have  Hurvived. 

i>l<jr'caiitil<;  KlIW.  That  dcpartinenl  of  the  iiiijnici|)iil 
law  which  relates  piirticiilarly  to  inereantile  perHons  and 
contracts  is  termed  the  inerciintile  law,  orlhe  law  miTebarit, 
and  sonietiiiies  ciimiiiereial  law.  The  niercanlile  law  in 
ofli.'ii  siioken  of  as  iboiigb  it  were  »  code  of  regulations  ex- 
isting liy  itself,  separiiie  and  distinct  from  the  general  luw 
of  the  ciiiiiilry,  and  possessing  an  independent  authority, 
derived  either  from  the  <-nstoiiis  of  Iraaeri*  or  fruin  porno 
foreign  legislation.  This  is  an  entirely  erroneous  <:onee[i- 
tion.  The  varioiiH  rules  which  control  Iho  businesii  aetn 
of  mercantile  jiersons,  and  prescribe  the  effect  tind  oper- 
ation of  mercantile  eontraets,  and  which  for  purposes  of 
convenience  and  general  description  merely  have  been  de- 
nominated the  mcrcanlilc  law,  are  and  must  lie  originated 
and  iiiiide  atitlioriladvc  in  exactly  the  same  riianner  as  any 
other  rules  of  the  municipal  law;  that  is,  in  the  {' .  S.  and 
in  (Jrcat  liritain  they  must  either  he  directly  eniieted  by 
tho  legislature  or  must  be  uttered  by  the  superior  eourtu 
while  rendering  their  judicial  decisions.  The  inislnken 
view  inentioiieil  above  results  frnni  the  habit,  very  prevalent 
among  earelesH  writers,  of  eonfoiinding  the  process  of  cre- 
ating tho  law,  the  legislative  act  by  which  rules  bceouio 
mandatory  and  coinjiulsiie,  with  (he  sources  from  wliieh 
these  rules  arc  derived,  from  which  the  material  is  taken 
and  added  to  the  constantly  growing  fabric  of  the  national 
jurispruilencc.  Numerous  special  subjects  arc  embraced 
within  the  purview  of  the  inereantile  law  which  may  bo 
properly  classified  as  jiortaining  to  the  persons  who  are  en- 
gaged in  trade  and  commerce,  the  peculiar  kinds  of  things 
Avhiidi  are  the  objects  of  mercantile  ownership,  such  as 
sliijts,  and  the  diflcrent  species  of  contracts  wliicli  are  ordi- 
narily used  in  the  transactions  of  business.  The  following 
are  the  most  important  of  these  subdivisions  included  within 
the  general  denomination  of  mercantile  law  when  used  in 
its  broadest  sense  according  to  the  ■extension  given  to  if  hy 
tho  modern  modes  of  carrying  on  trade  and  eoinmeree: 
The  law  as  to  sole  traders,  partnerships,  corporations,  and 
joint-stock  coin|ianics,  these  being  the  forms  in  which  mer- 
chants themselves  may  engage  in  trade,  either  singly  or  in 
eoinbination  with  others.  Of  contracts,  the  principal  ones 
arc  agency,  sale,  bailments,  and  especially  hiring,  common 
carriage,  and  pledge,  bills,  notes,  and  other  negotiable 
paper,  gini runty,  suretyship,  marine,  fire,  and  life  insurance, 
and  all  the  contracts  connected  with  the  ownership  of  s hip- 
jiing  and  its  use  in  foreign  and  inland  commerce,  including 
charter-parties,  hills  of  lading,  bottomry  bonds,  the  rights, 
powers,  and  duties  of  part  owners,  masters,  and  seamen, 
and  all  tho  various  maritime  liens  resulting  cither  from 
contract  or  from  tort,  and  the  enforcement  thereof  in  ad- 
miralty. To  these  must  be  added  certain  peculiar  reme- 
dies, some  of  which  ajiply  to  all  mercantile  persons  and  to 
all  kinds  of  property,  while  others  are  strictly  inarilimc — 
namely,  bankruiitcy,  stoppage  I'lt  trafinitii,  and  lien,  to  tho 
last  of  which  may  be  referred  the  whole  subject  of  admi- 
ralty jurisdiction  so  far  as  it  is  concerned  with  private 
commerce  and  the  transactions  of  business.  It  is  plain 
from  the  foregoing  enumeration  that  the  mercantile  law 
covers  a  wide  field  and  embraces  a  vast  variety  of  partieu- 
laiB;  and  yet  there  i.s  in  it,  as  a  whole,  a  remarkable 
unity  and  simplicity,  since  it.s  rules,  although  many  and 
minute,  are.deriied  from  a  comparatively  few  general 
principles  of  e((uity  and  justice,  and  are  based  u]ion  cus- 
toms and  usages  aimosi  identically  the  same  among  mer- 
cantile men  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  If  wo 
compare  this  department  of  our  own  jurisprudence  with 
that  portion  of  the  law  of  all  other  enlightened  nations 
which  deals  with  the  same  subject-matter,  we  shall  dis- 
cover a  close  resemblance,  a  marked  similarity,  running 
through  them  all.  often  extending  not  only  to  the  general 
doctrines,  but  even  to  tho  minute  detail  of  rules.  This 
likeness  results  both  from  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter 
itself,  and  from  the  eonimnn  origin  whence  the  legislation 
of  all  commercial  and  maritime  states  originally  derived 
the  regulations  which  make  up  the  mercantile  law  of  eaeh. 
The  great  transactions  of  trade  and  commerce  are  neces- 
sarily international,  and  cannot,  front  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  be  confined  within  any  one  territory  or  jurisdiction. 
Antecedent  to  all  legislation,  and  independent  of  all  pos- 
itive national  law  therefor,  it  was  inevitable  that  merchants 
of  all  lands  should  fall  into  the  same  methods  of  doing 
business,  and  should  adopt  the  same  usages  and  customs 
to  which  they  voluntarily  cunformed  in  their  mutual  in- 
tercourse:  and  a  violation  of  these  customs  would  be  pre- 
vented by  the  common  opinion  among  thera,  since  all  com- 
merce depends  upon  complete  good  faith  and  implicit  trust. 
Vheu  such  a  body  of  customs  and  usages  was  formed  for 
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the  regulation  of  all  foreign  commerce,  it  was  equally  natu- 
ral and  inevitable  that  the  same  should  extend  to  the  in- 
ternal trade  of  any  given  country  ;  and  thus  it  is  known 
as  a  historic  fact  that  in  all  the  commercial,  and  especially 
the  maritime  cities  and  di.«tricts  of  Europe  prior  to  the 
action  of  the  English  courts  and  prior  to  any  universal 
legislation,  the  same  code  of  rules  was  voluntarily  adopted 
and  followed  in  the  transactions  of  both  externa!  and  in- 
ternal traffic ;  and  this  body  of  regulations  constituted  the 
original  '*  law  merchant" — a  law  to  the  merchant  in  every 
country,  not  always  imposed  by  his  own  government,  but 
acquiesced  in  by  him  and  his  fellow-traders  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  These  rules  were  not  arbitrary,  they 
had  no  historic  and  tribal  origin  like  the  law  concerning 
land,  but  they  were  founded  upon  equity  and  good  faith, 
and  upon  the  considerations  of  convenience  wdiich  experi- 
ence had  shown  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  freedum  and 
regularity  of  trade.  This  voluntary  code,  these  customs 
of  merchants,  were  transferred  into  positive  law  and  in- 
corporated into  the  jurisprudence  of  England  by  the  action 
of  the  higher  courts,  and  the  whole  proceeding  forms  the 
most  striking  and  instructive  example  of  their  creative 
function,  of  their  inherent  jiowerto  legislate  for  the  nation. 
The  process  of  transf<jrmation  was  commenced  during  the 
time  of  Lord  Chief-Justice  Holt,  but  it  was  under  Lord 
Mansfield  that  the  broad  foundations  of  the  mercantile  law 
were  laid  and  a  large  part  of  the  superstructure  was  erected. 
The  original  usages  of  the  merchants  were  taken  as  the  basis, 
but  they  were  enlarged,  extended,  and  improved  as  the  in- 
creasing extent  and  requirements  of  commerce  demanded. 
Although  the  legislation  of  other  European  countries  was 
conducted  in  a  different  manner — that  is.  by  legislatures 
rather  than  by  courts — yet  it  closely  adhered  to  the  orig- 
inal model,  and  thus  from  motives  of  expediency  a  mer- 
cantile law  has  been  developed  in  each  nation  similar  in 
its  fundamental  doctrines,  and  often  in  its  special  rules,  to 
that  which  exists  in  every  other  state.  The  same  likeness 
extends  to  the  law  of  our  own  country;  and  although 
in  certain  States  some  minute  changes  have  been  made  by 
the  legislature,  some  departures  from  the  common  type, 
yet  on  the  whole  the  same  rules,  in  respect  to  the  subjects 
above  enumerated  as  contained  within  the  mercantile  law, 
prevail  in  all  the  commonwealths.  Among  the 'most  im- 
j)ortant  and  imme<liate  sources  from  which  the  modern 
mercantile  law.  at  the  commencement  of  its  development, 
was  borrowed,  were  certain  maritime  codes  into  which  the 
customs  of  the  Middle- Age  merchants  had  been  collected, 
and  which,  although  promulgated  by  single  and  often  small 
states,  were  at  one  time  accepted,  either  by  acquiescence 
or  l)y  express  legislative  recognition,  in  all  the  countries 
of  Euro])e  that  bordered  upon  the  ocean  or  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  Roman 
empire,  and  even  during  the  almost  universal  establish- 
ment of  feudalism,  a  few  cities  preserved  much  of  their  old 
municipal  institutions,  and  through  the  eleventh,  twelfth, 
and  succeeding  centuries  they  and  other  towns  of  a  later 
growth  became  the  centres  of  an  extensive  commerce,  and 
grew  to  be  independent,  rich,  and  flourishing  republics. 
On  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  were  Amalfi.  Venice, 
Pisa,  Genoa,  Marseilles.  Barcelona,  .and  others  engaged  in 
a  vast  commerce  with  the  East,  while  on  the  shores  and 
tributaries  of  the  lialtic  Sea,  the  German  and  Atlantic 
oceans,  were  Wisby,  Lubeck.  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Ghent. 
Cologne,  which  traded  with  England  as  well  as  with  the 
interior  an<l  S.  of  Europe.  The  traditionary  customs  pre- 
vailing in  these  commercial  cities  were  in  several  instances 
consolidiited  Into  *' codes."  which,  originally  local,  at  length 
acquired,  as  has  been  said,  a  universal  authority.  The 
earliest  of  these  compilations  was  made  by  the  republic  of 
Amalfi,  which  partially  collected  the  existing  sea-customs 
into  a  legislative  form:  but  its  imlependencc  and  trade 
were  both  destroyed  about  the  mi'ldle  r>f  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  its  laws  were  supplanted  by  others  more  exten- 
sive and  important  which  subsequently  appeared.  The 
customs  of  maritime  traffic  prevailing  in  all  tiie  Southern 
cities  were  gathered  an*!  arrfinged  in  a  written  code,  and 
published  about  the  middle  of  tlic  thirteenth  century  un- 
der the  name  of  //  (\ni»nlnto  (hf  Mfirr.  The  e\a(|t  local 
origin  of  this  celebrated  cctm]>lication  is  disputed,  but  it 
was  undoubtedly  a  gradual  and  jirogrcssivo  work,  obtain- 
ing its  material  frotu  different  autliors  and  from  varituis 
riti('f4,  and  was  at  length  jiromulj^ated  in  a  eonipleted  con- 
dition either  at  Pisa  or  at  Barcelona.  It  acquired  the  au- 
thority of  law  in  France  and  in  the  Italian  states,  and  lias 
e.ontributcd  more  tlian  any  other  single  source  to  give  sluipe 
and  character  to  the  maritime  law  which  now  prevails 
throughout  Christcndoni.  Its  provisions  contained  the  then 
existing  rules  applicalfle  to  trailing  vessels  in  t  i(tie  of  jicaee, 
and  to  neutral  and  beliigercnt  vessels  in  time  of  war.  They 
are  of  course  very  few  and  meagre  when  compared  with  the 
en  ormo  us  <Ievclopm  en  t  which  has  taken  j)hice  si  nee  the  epoch 


of  its  first  appearance,  but  they  state  the  principles  which 
were  the  germs  of  that  development.  Simihir  codes  arose 
from  like  causes  among  the  cities  of  Northern  Europe.  The 
arst  in  time  was  the  Lairs  of  Olerou.  The  small  island  of 
Olcron,  on  the  X.  coast  of  France,  was  a  flourishing  com- 
mercial centre,  and  here  this  code  apjieared.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  England  by  Richard  I.,  became  common  law  in 
France,  and  was  even  adopted  in  Spain.  The  Lrnrn  i»/ 
Oleron  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  CoDsnlnto  tlcl  Murr, 
although  in  some  matters  more  full  an*!  minute.  Among 
the  topics  of  which  it  treats  are  the  powers  and  duties  of 
shipmasters  and  of  seamen,  the  rights  and  duties  of  own- 
ers, partial  and  total  losses  by  the  perils  of  the  sea;  and, 
in  fact,  it  touches  upon  all  the  most  important  subjects 
which  are  covered  by  the  more  elaborate  legislation  of  the 
jiresent  day.  Although  never  acquiring  the  authority  of 
absolute  law  in  England,  it  was  one  of  the  depositories 
from  which  the  judges  drew  their  material  at  an  early  day, 
and  it  has  even  been  cited  by  the  courts  in  modern  times. 
A  second  compilation  was  made  about  a.  d.  12I)0  at  Wisby, 
then  an  exceedingly  flourishing,  rich,  and  splendid  town 
on  the  Baltic,  but  of  which  hardly  a  vestige  now  remains. 
It  differs  little  from  the  L<i}c«  o/  Olfmn,  and  portions  of 
it  were  extracted  from  that  code.  A  third  of  these  Xortlicrn 
codes  was  promulgated  in  1014  by  the  Hanseatic  Confed- 
eration, which  embraced  Lubeck,  Hamburg.  Bremen,  and 
other  important  cities  on  the  coasts  and  the  l»erman  rivers. 
It  was  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  L(nr»  nf  Ofemn.  and  of 
course  had  the  force  of  positive  law  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  confederacy.  The  efl'eit  of  these  several  compila- 
tions was  to  fix  and  establish  the  mercantile  usages  of  Eu- 
rope, especially  those  relating  to  purely  maritime  subjects, 
and  a  common  system  was  thus  created  and  jireserved 
adapted  for  the  use  of  modern  courts  and  legislatures. 
John  Norton  Pomerov. 

Mercanti'ni  (Luigi),  b.  at  Ripatransone,  in  the 
Marches,  in  1821.  Destined  by  his  father  for  an  ecclesi- 
astical career,  he  renounced  it  before  taking  orders.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  was  already  professor  of  the  human- 
ities in  Arcevia:  from  thence  went  to  Sinigaglia  to  teach 
Latin  and  Italian  literature;  in  IS4S  composed  the  popular 
song  of  the  Italian  volunteers  known  as  "  Trc  Colori." 
Having  taken  part  in  the  revolutionary  movements  of 
lS48-41t,  he  was  driven  into  exile,  and  retired  to  Corfu, 
where  he  published  a  volume  of  poetry  ;  returned  in  ISod 
to  Turin,  where  he  gave  lessons  in  the  most  distinguished 
families  ;  from  Turin  went  to  Genoa  to  take  charge  of  the 
female  institution  of  the  Peschieri,  and  occupied  himself 
at  the  same  time  with  the  direction  of  a  woman's  journal 
entitled  /-</  f^onno.  During  this  period  he  published  his 
tonching  little  patriotic  jioems  Tito  Speii,  Ln  Spir/olatricc 
di  Sapn,  and  the  popular  poems  entitled  //  Jiiwn  capo 
d'aniio  (h.f  jM--Uc(fi-iu't  ffah'diio  and  La  Madrc  Veiieziana. 
In  1S61,  Mercantini  was  named  professor  of  iesthetics  in 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Bologna,  and  soon  after  he 
accepted  a  professorship  in  the  University  of  Palermo. 
D.  at  Palermo  in  1S72. 

Mercap'tan  and  Mercaptaus,  a  peculiar  and  inter- 
esting class  of  compounds  discovered  by  Zciso  in  1833. 
(The  name  is  a  contraction  of  Mcrmrio  corpus  aptum,  a 
fanciful  name  founded  on  its  powerful  reactions  with  mer- 
cury eomjtounds.)  The  fact  should  be  well  imjiressed  by 
the  student  upon  his  mind  that  these  bodies  contain  no 
mercury.  They  have  gained  an  interest  of  late  from  (he 
announcement  of  their  detection  among  the  products  of  tlie 
distillation  of  coal  and  the  constituents  of  coal-gas.  Sitl- 
phnr-ah-ohtth  and  sii/p/no-rttcd  almhols  are  other  names 
that  have  been  applied  to  them.  Ethylie  sulphohydrato 
is  a  luime  also  applied  to  Zeise's  original  iuer(Niptan  by 
those  wh()  follow  tht;  hypothesis  of  the  (^(unpound  uhrohol- 
radicals.  Zeise's  comjtound  is  dillfiS.  ^Vohler  formulates  it 
a.s  C2H5.HS  ;  accorcliiig  to  which  we  must  have  here  another 
imaginary  radical.  \{^.  (d'  the  class  of  the  so-called  "  hy- 
dro.\yle,"  110,  of  the  ]>reAaiIing  school  of  organic  chemists, 
according  to  which  school  common  alcohol  is  marsh-gas, 
in  which  one  hydrogen  nude -uk'  Is  replaced  by  untftt/fc, 
CU3,  and  nnniher  by  /ii/i/r>>.ri//t\  both  unknown  substances, 
coninnui  alcolud  being  C{  HII.CUn.IlO),  while  mercajitan 
must  be  ('(HH.CHa.HS).  On  the  homologic  view  (see 
HoMoi.OfJv).  erunmon  alcohol  being  I!20.2II'jC,  mercaptan 
would  be  HjS.'JII^C.  AVe  certainly  have  the  one  advantage, 
if  no  other,  in  this  hitter  ease,  cd'  lni\  ing  to  admit  but  one 
unknown  molecular  grouj)  in  construeting  the  two  c(un- 
pounds.  The  decision  as  to  which  view,  if  either,  conveys 
the  truth  is  yet  in  the  future,  to  be  revealed  through  dis- 
coveries yet  to  appear  of  the  true  molecular  structure  of 
chemical  compounds  in  general.  Common  mercaptan  is 
]ircpared  by  distilling  together  a  salt  of  ethyl-sulphuric 
acid  au'l  an  alkaline  sulphide.  It  is  a  very  thin,  C(dorlcs8 
liquid,  immiscible  with  water,  and  of  a  highly  ofl'ensivo 
and  persistent  smell,  resembling  onions. 
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McrrfiptldpH. — Thifl  niimo  is  applied  to  compotindH  formed 
by  ihii  iiclidii  of  inotiils  iin<I  thfir  oxides  upon  iii(M-fiiiptitii«. 
4'i)iiirn<in  tiH-riNiplan  \i\vvn  with  potiiyHiniii  luul  Hudiuin, 
with  cvrdiitiuji  of  hytlviti^cii  giiH,  Holid  iiiLTeap tides  of 
|Hila>'iiiiMn  iind  Hiidiuiii.  If  tliu  iiUmiIioI.  or  HtiljHtitiitud 
inarMh  ;^HH  iiiitl  iilrDliol-nnliciil  typ(%  if*  prt'j*«rvcd  horo,  it 
would  Kuuiit  iiiuvitahle  lliiit  fiirtlier  iidniiMHioiiH  of  unknown 
nidirivlH  miiHt  l>u  niudo— IvS  nnd  \tiS,  lumiLdy.  On  tlm 
homol.-^'i'irn^  d.ii-h-iiic.  on  the  otiier  hiind.  wn  liiivt; 
KIlS.lML.i' iin.l  NuHS.l^Ii.r.  II.  Wiut/. 

Mrrni'to  San  S»»vrri'n<>,  town  of  Soulhcrn  Itiily, 
proviniMj  id'  SaUtrnn,  in  a  fruitful  district,  iiliout  '.)  inilfM 
from  tho  town  of  Salcvno.  It  wiih  once  the  iMipitiil  of  tin 
oxU-nsivr  fmnhil  I'-rritory.      Top.  in  IJ*71,  DH-IO. 

Mrrni'to  Sarnrc'no,  t'twn  of  ftiily,  province  of 
Korli,  wiillfd.  and  with  iin  indut*lriouH  and  active  popula- 
tion in  IS7I  r)f  (ij;i2. 

Mnrii'tor  MIi;ii.\iin).  b.  Mar.  ij,  lol2,  at  Uupolinondo, 
Fliinders  ;  studied  philosophy.  inathcniaticH,  an<l  the  art 
of  i-ntji-avin^j  at  liOiivain  ;  attracted  iittcnti'in  i\rnt  by  two 
^'uperh  i;l<die-<  he  ni:idf  in  l.'ill  for  Cluirlert  V.;  nioveil  in 
16.')'.*  to  l>iiislmrj^:  ptildisliod  several  valtniblo  ^{eoijrapliica! 
works  ;;i\'injj  ^nlIp^  and  <Iefi(;ripliiin!»  of  (he  worhl.  Enrojjc, 
leaner,  (ierniany,  and  tlie  Itriti."<h  Isles;  nn<i  d.  Deo,  2, 
IM)1.  IIiH  prineipiii  work^^  arc  T'thuln-  fi'mifniphirif  ml 
inrntt'iii  f'tiJ'iiiit  /f'  nt  if  ittir  {137^),  iinti  At(a»  nive  UcujraphirK 
MrtfitntiniirH  I  I .')'.!. i). 

Morcator's  <'liart,amnpof  aportion  of  the  earth  Vnur- 
facc  in  whieh  nieridiiins  arc  represented  l)y  parallel  straight 
lines,  nnd  cirelcs  of  latitude  I>y  line«  perpondienlar  to  the 
meridian-*.  T*onjjitude^  are  jilottcd  from  a  t^eale  (tf  erjiml 
jiart"'.  and  latitudes  from  a  varying  scale  so  adjusted  that 
tlio  plot  of  a  sliip's  eour.se  or  of  a  rhumb  shall  be  a  Htrait;ht 
line  makini;  with  the  meridians  an  an-ptlecfjual  to  the  course 
or  the  iinj;!e  of  the  rhumb.  Tbc  principle  on  which  the 
pvojei'lion  is  made  is  as  follows:  The  lenirlh  of  a  niinnto 
ot'  I'ltii^Mtuck'  in  any  latiturle  is  orpiai  to  the  b'tijrth  of  a 
minute  iif  lon^jitudeat  the  equator  mullijdied  by  tlic  cosine 
of  that  latitude.  Now,  the  lenp;th  of  a  minute  of  lunjfitnde 
bcinix  represented  by  a  con.«tant  distancie,  the  lenj;tb  of  a 
minute  of  latitude  must  be  represcntcil  by  the  same  liis- 
tance  multiplie  1  by  the  secant  of  the  corrcspondin;;  lati- 
tude. A  scale  constructed  accurdini;  to  tliis  law  is  called  a 
pcalo  of  meridional  parts.  (See  Mr.RinroxAii  Pauts.)  In 
projoctinp:  a  chart  of  this  kind  the  earth  is  supposed  to  bo 
a  |>crrcct  sphcrb.  and  1  minute  of  loni^itude  at  Ihe  equa'.ir, 
or  I  »;eo;x''i'phic  mile,  is  taken  as  a  unit.  The  parallels  of 
latitude  at  tlie  bottom  and  top.  commencing  at  some  me- 
ridian, are  divi.lcd  into  eiiual  parts,  each  of  which  contains 
.^onieenmenient  number  <»f  minuter :  the  extreme  meri'lians 
are  divide'!  into  parts  whieh  continually  increase  in  passing 
from  the  cnuator  towards  the  pole,  in  accordance  with  the 
law  heretofore  ex]daincd  :  these  jiarts  are  taken  from  a 
table  of  meridional  parts  (  Table  iii.  Ilowditeb's  Xftrn/ntion), 
each  division  corre:^poiidin^  t)  a  cronvenient  nuinbcr  of 
minutes,  usually  the  same  number  that  is  employed  on  the 
parallel  of  hititudo;  the  eorrespontlini;  point?  arc  united 
l)y  straight  lines,  and  the  outlines  of  continents,  islands, 
oceans,  and  the  like  are  then  laitl  down  frtun  their  known 
geographical  jiositions.  with  such  other  information  as  nmy 
bo  uset'ul  to  the  navigator.  If  any  two  ]ioints  on  such  a 
chart  arc  joined  by  a  straight  line,  and  a  right  angle  formed 
by  drawing  a  meridian  through  one  extremity,  and  a  par- 
allel of  latitude  through  the  other  extremity,  we  shall  have 
the  triangle  of  Mercafor's  sailing.  The  side  parallel  to  a 
meridian  is  the  augmented  latitude,  the  other  side  about 
the  right  angle  is  the  longitude,  and  the  angle  at  the  base 
is  tiic  course.  W.  (J.  Pkck. 

Morrator's  Sailing  is  the  method  of  solving  prob- 
lems in  navigation  in  aci;ordan?e  with  the  principles  of 
Mcrcator's  chart.  W.  (I.  Pi-xk. 

Merced',  county  of  ralifornia.  extending  X.  E.  from 
the  main  ("oast  Range.  .\rca.  IGSO  squaro  miles.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  San  Joaquin  River,  and  is  generally  level 
and  highly  fertile.  Cattle,  wheat,  wool,  anil  fruit  arc  Icail- 
ing  products.  Wine  and  brandy  are  manufactured.  The 
eountv  is  traversed  bv  the  Visalia  division  of  the  Central 
Pacific  1{.  R.     Cap.  iAIerccd,     Pup.  2807. 

Merced,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Merced  co.,  Cal..  K^I*  miles  E. 
of  {^an  Francisco,  on  the  Visalia  division  of  Central  Pa- 
eifm  R.  It.,  has  a  good  school,  .1  churches.  2  newspapers,  2 
banks.  1  jdaning-mill.  1  machine-shop.  -1  large  hotels,  and 
a  number  of  stores.  This  is  the  point  of  departure  for 
tourists  visiting  the  Yoseinite  Vallcv  and  Falls,  and  tbo 
Mammoth  Tree  Grove.     Pop,  about  2000. 

Roiu.  .1.  Stkkli:,  En.  " S.v\  Joaqiin  Valley  Anaus." 

."Vler'cer,  county  of  X.  W.  Dakota.     Area,  about  900 
square  miles.     The  Missouri  River  is  on  the  X.  and  E.. 
several   affluents  of  which  intersect  the  countj-.     It  has 
been  rccontlv  formed. 
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Mcrcerf  county  of  N.  W.  Illinois,  bounded  W.  by  th*i 
MinniNHipni  Ulver.  Area, .MO  nqiiare  milo^.  ItiM  mthcrroll 
ing,  and  in  very  fertile.  Coal  I"  mined  at  varioiiw  point-*. 
It  in  tiaverniMl  by  the  Cbicat^o  Iturlingtuii  iind  (^uint  y  and 
the  RoeklWrd  Uoek  j^lan'l  and  St,  \,uu'in  H.lin.  Live 
wtock,  grain,  and  wool  are  liMtdJng  prorluctn.  Carriagnn 
and  wagouH  are  tbo  cbicf  urticJcii  of  inunufacturc.  Cap. 
Aledo.     l»op.  iH.rm*. 

Mereer,  county  of  Central  Kentneky,  in  the  benuliful 
and  fertile  bhu-grafK  region.  Area,  .'JOH  )<quare  mile-.  It 
is  bounded  N.  K.  by  the  Kentucky  Ulver,  Liw-Hiock. 
corn,  wheat,  and  wool  arc  leudlnf;  productN.  Cap.  llnrrodn- 
burg.     Pop.  i:i,IM. 

Mercer,  county  of  MiK^ouri,  bounded  N.  by  Iowa. 
Area,  IHU  square  milc«.  It  i«  well  limbered,  fertile,  and 
containM  copper,  iron,  and  coal.  Cattle,  grain,  nnd  wool 
are  leailing  prodtnds.  It  is  in  jtart  bounded  W.  by  the 
Crooked  Fork  of  (irand  Ki\er.  and  in  lra\  er><ed  by  the  .■*.  W, 
division  of  the  Chicago  Rock  Inland  and  Paeific  R.  II. 
t'ap.  I*rinceton.     Pop.  ll.a.'iT. 

.Merrer,  county  of  New  .Icrncy,  bounded  S.  W.  by  tlic 
Delaware  River.  Area,  22U  square  mijeti.  It  in  for  thi- 
most  pari  nearly  level,  an<l  if  very  fertile  and  well  culti- 
vated, liive-ntock,  wool,  grain,  tobacco,  hay,  fruit,  and 
garden  products  are  extensively  raiccd.  The  manufactur- 
ing interents  arc  important,  and  in«dudo  iron,  iron  cawtingH, 
stone,  earthen,  ond  nictallii>  wares,  carriages,  clothing, 
flour,  w<M)lleu  gooils,  etc.  The  county  in  traversed  by  the 
Camrlen  and  Amboy,  the  New  Jersey,  tbo  Belvidere  Dela- 
ware, and  other  railroads.     Cap.  Trenton,     Pop.  4rt,'lH0. 

Mercer,  county  of  Ohio,  bounded  W.  by  Indiana. 
Area.  170  square  miles.  The  Great  Canal  Kefervoir,  be- 
lieved to  he  the  largest  arlifieial  lake  in  the  world,  is  nearly 
all  in  this  county.  It  is  8  miles  long, MA  wide.  lOfcetdecp. 
and  covers  17.000  acres.  A  dam  of  earth  is  built  at  each 
end  across  a  broad  valley.  Its  waters  feed  the  Miami 
Canal.  Cattle,  grain,  an<I  wool  are  extensively  produced 
in  the  county.  Brieka  and  lumber  are  tbc  leading  articles 
of  manufacture.     Cap.  Celina.     Pop.  I7,2.'>4. 

Mercer?  county  of  Pennsylvania,  bounded  W.  by  Ohio. 
Area.  000  sipiare  miles.  It  i.^  uneven  and  very  fertile. 
Live-stock,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  proilucts.  <'oal  is 
extensively  mined.  The  manufactures  ineludo  leather. 
lumber,  flour,  earriagcs,  iron,  iron  caslingH.  Tho  county 
is  traversed  by  tho  Atlantic  and  Crrcat  Western,  the  Erie 
and  Piftsbnrir.  Ihc  .lamestown  ami  Franklin,  and  the  Shc- 
nango  and  Allegheny  K.  Rs.     Cap.  Mercer,     Pop.  10,1)77. 

Mercer,  county  of  West  Virginia,  bounded  S,  by  Vir- 
ginia. Area,  ■l.'iO  square  miles.  It  lies  between  Great 
Flat-trip  Mountain  on  tho  N.  W.  and  Eost  Kivcr  Mountain 
on  tho  S.  E.  It  is  a  fine,  weil-timbcred,  fertile  region, 
containing  coal  and  limestone.  T<d*acco  and  corn  aro 
leading  products.     Cap.  Princeton.     Pop.  "0(14. 

Mercer,  tp.  of  Mercer  co..  111.     Pop.  1949. 

Mercer,  tp.  of  Adams  co.,  la.     Pop.  138. 

Mercer,  post-tp.  of  Somerset  co..  Me.,  7  miles  S.  W,  of 
X^orridgewock.  has  '.i  churches  and  manufactures  of  leather, 
starch,  and  pegs.     Pop.  S4(t. 

Mercer,  post-v.  of  Dublin  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  0.    Pop.  73. 

fiercer,  tp.  of  Butler  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  47S. 

Mercer,  post-b.,  cap.  of  Mercer  eo..  Pa.,  on  the  Xew 
Castle  and  Lawrence  and  the  Shenango  nnd  Allegheny 
R.  lis.,  r»0  miles  from  Pittsburg,  has  2  weekly  newspapcrg. 
Pop.  12:J.'i. 

Mercer,  tp.  of  Loudon  co..  Va.     Pop.  4300. 

Mercer  (tJen.  Charlks  FentonI,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Frede- 
ricksburg, Va..  June  G,  177S:  graduated  at  Princeton  1797  : 
was  commissioned  by  Gen.  Washinirton  captain  of  cavalry 
in  1708,  in  anticipation  of  war  with  France:  studied  law: 
travelled  in  Europe  L*i02-03 :  became  aide-de-camp  to  the 
governor  during  the  war  of  1812:  commanded  the  defences 
of  Xorfolk  1813,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general ;  served 
in  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  1810-17:  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  finance  in  ISIO,  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  for  the  construction  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal,  and  became  president  of  the  canal  company  : 
was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  os  a  Federalist  in  18ir.. 
anti  remained  in  that  body  till  1840.  a  longer  period  of 
continuous  service  than  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
In  18.53  ho  visited  Europe,  and  conferred  with  the  leading 
men  of  several  countries  in  the  interest  of  the  complete 
abolition  of  tho  slave-trade.  Ho  was  a  leading  protection- 
ist.    D.  at  Howard,  near  Alexandria,  Va.,  May  4.  1858. 

Mercer  (Gen.  Hrr.n).  b.  at  Aberdeen.  Scotland,  about 
1721:  educatc^J  at  tho  Cnivcrsity  of  Aberdeen;  became  a 
physician,  and  served  as  assistant  surgeon  in  the  army  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  the  "  Young  Pretender,"  in  1745. 
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In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  rebellion  he  emigrated 
to  America  in  17-17.  ani  settled  as  a  physician  near  the 
present  town  of  Mercersburg,  Pa.  He  volunteered  in 
Braddock's  campaij^n ;  was  appointed  captain ;  was  se- 
verely wounded  in  the  battle  on  the  Monongahela,  July  *J, 
and  beinff  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  fugitives  from  that 
di?a5trous  field,  wandered  through  the  wilderness  alone  for 
several  weeks,  until  he  finally  reached  Fort  Cumberland, 
100  miles  distant.  He  received  a  medal  from  the  corpora- 
tion of  Philadelphia  for  his  courage  upon  this  expedition. 
In  1758  he  was  made  lieutenant-colonel:  accompanied 
Gen.  Forbes  to  Fort  Duquesne  (Pittsburg),  and  command- 
ed that  post  for  some  time.  lie  then  settled  as  a  physician 
at  Fredericksburg.  Va. ;  was  actively  engaged  in  drilling 
and  organizing  the  minutemen  of  Virginia  in  1775  and  the 
militia  in  1776:  wa^  appointed  colonel  of  the  .Id  Virginia 
regiment  Feb.  13.  177fi,  and  at  Washington's  request  was 
chosen  by  Congress  brigadier-general  June  5,  1776.  He 
commanded  the  column  of  attack  at  Trenton,  and  advised 
the  night-march  upon  Princeton,  in  which  he  led  the  ad- 
vance, and  at  daybreak  on  Jan.  3,  1777,  was  mortally 
wounded  at  the  commencement  of  the  action  of  Princeton, 
and  left  for  dead  on  the  field.  Removed  to  a  neighboring 
farmhouse,  he  d.  .Jan.  12,  1777,  in  the  arms  of  his  aide-de- 
camp. Major  Lewis.  His  funeral  at  Philadelphia  was  at- 
tended by  30.000  peo]>le.  A  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  1840. — His  son  Hugh 
(d.  1S53)  was  educated  at  the  expense  of  Congress. 

Mercer  (Maj.  James^.  b.  in  Aberdeenshire.  Scotland,  in 
1734:  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  where 
he  obtained  an  extensive  knowledge  of  Greek  literature; 
embraced  the  military  career :  served  in  Germany  during  the 
Seven  Years'  war;  retired  from  the  army  with  the  rank  of 
major  in  1772:  resided  a  few  years  in  the  S.  of  France, 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  literary  seclusion 
in  Aberdeenshire,  where  his  society  was  sought  and  highly 
prized  by  the  most  eminent  Scottish  writers  of  the  time. 
JVIaj.  Mercer  wrote  poems  of  exquisite  beauty,  the  first  edi- 
tion of  which  was  published  without  his  consent.  D.  in 
1S()4,  in  which  year  a  second  edition  of  his  poems  was 
issued. — He  married  JIiss  Katheuine  Douglass,  a  sister 
of  Lord  Glenbervie.  a  lady  whose  extraordinary  beauty 
and  accomplishments  were  long  proverbial  in  Scotland. 

Mercer  (Jiissk).  b.  in  Halifax  co.,  N.  C.  Dee.  16.  1760; 
moved  to  (Jcurgia.  and  after  being  ordained  to  the  Baptist 
ministry  took  ])a=tora!  charge  of  a  church  in  Wilkes  co.  in 
1789;  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  perhaps  did  more 
to  build  hp  his  denomination  in  the  Southern  States  than 
anv  other  one  man.  His  collection  of  hymns,  in  »  volume 
entitled  Mcrcrr'n  Cluster,  is  still  in  use  in  almost  all  the 
Southern  Bajitist congregations;  wrote  Hintory  of  the  Geor- 
gia Baptist  Association  (1836),  and  edited  for  many  years 
the  Christian  Indcr  of  Georgia.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  .ind  useful  members  in  the  constitutional  con- 
vcnti'in  of  1708.  Hsning  acquired  a  considerable  estate, 
and  being  without  children,  he  founded  by  a  liberal  dona- 
tion an  institvition  of  learning  which  was  named  Mercer 
University.  This  was  at  first  established  at  Pennfield,  but 
ha5  since  been  moved  to  Macon,  Ga.,  where  it  is  still  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  D.  in  Butts  co..  Ga..  Sept.  6,  1841. 
{Sec  his  Sfcmoir,  by  C.  D.  Mallory.)        A.  H.  Stephens. 

Mercer  (Jons  Francis),  b.  in  Virginia  in  1758;  was  a 
Revolutionary  soldier;  member  of  .the  Continental  Con- 
gress 1782-8;');  delegate  to  the  convention  which  framed 
the  Federal  Constitution  1787,  which  he  did  not  sign; 
member  of  Congress  from  Maryland  1792-04;  governor 
of  Maryland  1801-03.  D.  at  Phila<h-Iphia  Aug.  30.  1821.— 
His  daughter  Maugaret,  b.  at  Annapolis,  Md..  1791,  freed 
her  slaves  and  sent  them  to  Liberia,  and  for  twenty-five 
years  supported  herself  by  tcatdiing  school  ;  author  of 
Stii'fics  for  Jilliii-ClnHecs  and  Ethics  in  Letters  to  Yoimy 
Lvdirs.     D.  in  184L 

Mer'cersbiirg,  post-b.  of  Franklin  co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
Cumberland  Valley  \i.  11..  10  miles  M'.  of  Greenoastle,  has 
1  weekly  newspaper,  and  is  the  scat  of  Mcreersburg  Col- 
lege. It  was  formerly  the  scat  of  Marshal  ('nllogc  and 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  German  Kefornu-d  Church 
(183;')).  "Mcreersburg  theology,"  headed  by  Dr.  \evin. 
and  advocated  in  the  Mercei-Hhun/  licrit.w  ( 18J1 ).  developed 
a  peculiar  type  of  thought,  and  created  much  commotion 
and  controversy  in  the  Reformed  Church.  Morcersburg 
College  was  organized  after  the  removiil  of  Miirsliiil  Ci»l- 
legc  to  Liinoastor,  Pa.  (18;>3),  and  occupies  the  same  build- 
ing.    Po]i.  071. 

Merchant,  Commission*    See  Fai;tor. 

Mer'cliantvillc,  post-v.  of  Stockton  tp.,  Camden  co., 
N.  .1..  4  miles  K.  of  Camden,  contuins  the  rcf^idenccs  of 
many  business-men  of  Philadelphia.     Pop.  21.0. 

Mer'cia,  (he  largest  and  most  powerfufeof  iho  seven 
Saxon  kingdom.-  in  Enj^'lnnd,  comprised  the  whole  central 


part  of  the  country  from  the  Thames  to  Yorkshire.  It 
was  an  independent  state  from  o85  to  825.  when  it  was  con- 
quered and  merged  into  the  kingdom  of  Wessex. 

Mer'ciiry  [Lat.  Mrrmriun,  from  mevj'  and  mcrcari],  in 
Roman  mythology,  the  god  of  commerce  and  gain,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Greek  Hermes,  nnd  became  in  course  of 
time  completely  identified  with  him.  A  temple  was  built 
in  Rome  to  Mercury  as  early  as  40.')  b.  c,  and  an  altar  was 
raised  to  him  near  the  Porta  Capena.  by  the  side  of  a  well 
to  which  the  merchants  repaired  on  the  festival  of  the  god 
(May  2b)  to  sprinkle  themselves  and  their  goods  with  the 
magic  waters  of  the  well,  that  they  might  be  purified  and 
yield  a  large  profit.  In  the  Vicus  Sobrius  stood  a  statue 
oi  Merruriuf  malcvolns,  the  ill-willed;  no  shop  was  allowed 
to  be  kept  in  this  street,  and  milk  was  offered  to  the  god  in 
this  place  instead  of  wine. 

Mercury,  the  planet  which  travels  nearest  to  the  Fun, 
unless,  indeed,  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  accounts 
which  some  observers  have  given  of  the  transit  of  dark 
bodies  other  than  the  sun-spots  across  the  disk  of  the  sun. 
Mercury  travels  at  a  mean  distance  of  35,392,000  miles 
from  the  sun.  but  the  eccentricity  of  bis  orbit  is  consider- 
able, amounting  to  0.205018,  and  thus  his  greatest  dis- 
tance, 42,609,000  miles,  differs  from  his  least  distance, 
28,115.000  miles,  by  14,554.0iJ0  miles,  or  by  more  than 
half  his  least  distance.  As  the  earth's  mean  distance  from 
the  sun  amounts  to  91.430,000  miles,  jNIercury's  distance 
from  the  earth  when  he  is  nearly  on  a  line  between  the 
earth  and  sun  varies  from  about  03.300,000  miles  to  about 
48,760.000  miles  :  but  when  thus  placed  he  is  invisible.  He 
is  most  favorably  placed  for  observation  when  at  a  distance 
of  about  85.000,000  miles,  at  his  greatest  elongation  from 
the  sun.  at  which  time  he  appears  as  a  half  disk.  He  is 
always  seen  near  the  sun,  however,  his  maximum  elonga- 
tion amounting  only  to  about  27°,  while  his  minimum 
amounts  only  to  about  18°.  In  northern  latitudes,  more- 
over. Mercury  is  always  S.  of  the  sun  when  he  attains  his 
maximum  elongation,  and  is  therefore  less  favorably  seen. 
Mercury  completes  a  sidereal  revolution  in  87.9693  days; 
his  mean  sy nodical  period  (the  interval  separating  his 
successive  returns  to  inferior  conjunction)  amounting  to 
115.877  days.  His  orbit  is  inclined  7°  0'  8"  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic — an  inclination  greater  than  that  of  any  of 
the  primary  planets,  but  far  surpassed  in  the  case  of  sev- 
eral of  the  planetoids  or  asteroids.  Telescopic  observation 
of  Mercury  hiis  revealed  very  little  of  interest.  Schroter, 
by  careful  study  of  the  phases  of  Mercury,  was  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  planet  rotates  on  his  axis  in  24/<i.  bin, 
30».,  but  very  "little  reliance  can  be  placed  either  on  this 
result,  or  ou  the  estimated  inclination  of  the  axis  of  Mer- 
cury to  the  plane  of  his  orbit.  Still,  it  is  worth  mentioning 
that  in  1801,  Harding  discovered  a  streak  on  the  smUhern 
hemisphere  of  Mercury,  the  careful  observation  of  which 
resulted  in  his  obtaining  a  rotation-period  almost  identical 
with  Schroter's.  The  figure  of  Mercury  shows  no  sensible 
compression.  There  would  seem  to  be  mountains  of  great 
size  ou  the  planet's  surface,  for,  if  Schroter's  observations 
can  be  trusted,  one  mountain  on  Mercury  has  a  height 
equal  to  i^th  of  the  planet's  radius,  or  to  about  12  miles. 
But  later  observers,  using  telescopes  of  the  best  modern 
construction,  have  failed  so  completely  in  recognizing  the 
marks  described  by  Schroter  that  great  doubt  necessarily 
rests  on  the  accuracy  of  his  conclusions.  Mercury  passes 
between  the  earth  and  sun  more  than  three  times  in  each 
year,  and  when,  during  one  of  these  passages,  Mercury  is 
near  one  or  otlier  of  the  points  on  bis  orbit,  cjilled  his 
nodes,  where  he  crosses  the  plane  of  the  elliptic,  he  ap- 
pears to  pass  across  the  face  of  the  sun.  Such  an  occur- 
rence is  called  a  transit  of  Mercury, .and,  though  of  less 
interest  than  a  transit  of  Venus,  is  yet  of  use  tQ  astrono- 
mers— first,  as  a  means  of  determining  with  great  accuracy 
the  motions  of  the  planet ;  and  secondly,  because  indicating 
the  nature  of  the  jjlienomcna  to  be  expected  during  the 
more  important  transits  of  Venus.  Transits  of  Mercury 
occur  at  intervals  of  13,  T,  10,  3,  10,  3,  etc.,  years,  alw;iys 
either  in  May  or  November.  R.  A.  Pimr-toic. 

Mercury,  Compounds  and  Nature  of  [Lat.  Mo-- 
curinn]:  synonyms,  J/i/'liuri/i/nini  (which  is  its  Latin 
name,  from  the  Greek  namo  vfipopyupos.  "liquid  silver"), 
Qiiir/i'xilvcr,  Arifentum  rivnm ;  Gcr.  Qntcloiifbcr ;  Fr.  mct'- 
cnre,  the  only  yet-known  simple  metal  which  assumes  na- 
turally a  melted  or  li<pud  furm — that  is,  whicli  has  u  fus- 
ing-pnint  below  our  average  normal  range  of  teniitcratures 
over  the  nutldlc  zones  of  the  globe.  It  occurs  as  a  native 
metal,  like  gold,  silver,  cop])er,  etc.,  and  has  been  known 
to  mankind,  therefore,  from  time  immemorial.  Ifs  ehlo- 
ridos  were  also  known  of  old — coirosirr  suhlimntr  and  the 
red  oxidi  to  the  Arabians,  and  calomel  to  the  ah-hemists. 
Its  sulphide,  cinutfhar,  has  bocn  used  as  a  pigment  from 
the  must  ancient  timos. 
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Orrurmire  and  Prepnvfttlnn.—MviHldeH  tlic  niit'ivu  inotnl, 
it  ooi'urf*  ohiefly  ii"  cinniihiir.  ilw  iiiunt  fibundnnt  ore.  Tho 
nioHt  rainniiH  AiiiL>riciiii  lociilitifK  iin*  in  CiLlit'ornia,  Nvw 
Alm:t<li'n  iiiul  Xew  Mriri,  niirniMl  iiflLT  tlnj  two  nio-t  |>ni- 
<li)i'ti\o  l'!iiru|)i>iiii  luniilifif^.  .\  liiiiiitfti  in  Sjutiii  an<l  hlriit 
in  Cjirninlit.  TIiwrL'  iirt'.  Innvcvt-r.  nmiurrnuH  uIIht  iindi.'vel- 
opoil  cinniiltiir-lnMirin;?  ri*j;ion«  in  thu  l*m;itiu  StiilcM  of 
Anioririi.  finniilmr  in  rudncoil  tn  inrtulliir  niorniry  eithur 
hv  (liHlillint;  uitli  liinu  t(i  <Ninil>in«  witli  llio  kiiI|i1iim-.  (ir  by 
Hiniplv  tli^tillin;;  in  ii  (Mirrunt  nf  iiir,  wliirh  fixiili/c  the  t*iil- 
|ilmr  i'>  .siil|iliiir'iiiH  lu-irl  j^ji.-.  k-uvinj;  tho  nnjn'iiry  IVcir.  Mo 
tiilliii  irnii  IniM  hIhh  bcim  uhimI  to  coinbinu  with  iin«l  rutiiin 
the  miliilmr.  Thu  nntii(!i!il  liquifl  nu-tal  in  ^ent  into  coni- 
iTKirro  in  bnllh'.'^of  wrniij^ht,  inm  cIoKed  witli  Hcrew  Htop- 
l.t-rn.  uniituiniiiK  iiboiil.  Hi'vi-nty-livi.'  [M.un'ln  riicli. 

Chtinirnt  ami  /'fii/iinit  Xntmu: — Ii  in  justly  to  bc  ninkcil 
iinioiiK  the  "  nnblr  iru'tnl.".'*  IVimi  the  fiict  thiit  vvlicn  imro  it 
(biL'M  not  wii^to  away  or  rust  in  ordinary  air.  rcHuniblin};  in 
tliirt  ri-<lnM-t  ;(ol.l,  filvcr,  and  iplatiuiini.  Of  (unirFU.  how- 
ever, tlie  inronveiiieni'e  urisiri;;  from  it><  Ii(|uiility  rendern 
it  iriijHisMiblo  Unit  it  r*ht.uld  become  j;enerully  a  repuHitory 
(d"  viiliie  or  a  niediuni  ui'  exchiin^c,  like  tiio  precious 
nietnls,  (hoti^h  it  /inn  hrm  Uf>ed  a«  sindi  in  enierj^eneicH. 
Pure  ?nurciiry  i."  alinoHt  nilver-white.  of  inirror-Iike  lustre, 
wlTudi  lustre  it  ])rc-evves  ncrfectly  in  air  free  fnun  f^iilphur. 
liike  silver,  it  iw  tarnislied  suiierlJeially  by  siiIphurouH  eni- 
nruitions.  I>ust  also  may  adnure  and  turniMh  it,  but  it  \a 
readily  restored  to  pert'eid  brillianey  by  straininijj,  or  even 
bv  ]iciurin;x  tlnim;;ii  a  Kbt^?<  funnel,  to  whii-h  tho  dust  or 
tarnisli-niins  wHl  adhere.  The  worst  enemies  to  its  purity 
are  nlhrr  inrtnln,  and  i;;nnniuee  of  tliis  taet  often  leads  to 
the  ruin  or  jjreat  deteriinutiuu  in  value  of  lary;e  anuuints 
of  mere.ury.  No  metal  shoulfl  ever  be  allowed  to  touch  it 
except  iron  or  platinum.  The  smallest  proportion  of  some 
common  metal."*,  espeeially  lead,  tin,  nnd  zinc,  and  even 
copper  ti)  a  less  extent,  eauses  it  to  tarnish  constantly  and 
lose  its  lustre,  and  injures  its  perfeet  lifpiiility.  tuakin;;  it 
somewhat  viscous  and  iidherent.  tf)  other  bodies,  so  that  it 
will  "  draj^  n.  tail"  behiml  when  flowing;  over  a  surface, 
renderin;?  it  useless  for  nearly  all  its  pnietieal  applications 
withiMit  purilication  by  processes  which  are  none  t:)o  easy. 
In  such  c;ises.  however,  if  tho  amount  of  base  metal  is 
minute,  it  tuny  be  removed  by  agitatin;;  with  a  diluted  solu- 
tion of  pcrchioridc  of  ir()n  for  nome  time.  The  mercury  is 
thus  "  floured  "  or  finely  divided  into  plnbulcs,  cxtcmlini; 
its  surface  so  ■^really  that  the  base  metal  is  soon  ennvorted 
into  chloride  iiud  <lissolved  out.  (hi  washing;  then  repeat- 
edly with  clean  water,  the  ;i;lobules  will  usually  coalesce 
nijain.  If  some  of  them  refuse  to  do  so,  it  is  best  to  add  a 
minute  qimntitv  of  anuiff/<tm  nf  sodiKiii.  which  causes  I'n- 
K{itiit  eoaleseenee  of  the  minutest  globules.  Mercury  which 
gets  into  this  stiitc  of  tine  division,  so  that  it  will  not  run 
to;;ether  spontaneously,  is  lost  in  immense  ([uantities  in 
mining  countries  by  being  washed  away  in  suspension  in 
water  and  mingled  with  sand  and  "tailings."  This  is  tho 
chief  cause  of  the  final  loss  of  the  mercury  which  passciii 
into  cninmerce :  anil  great  saving  of  wealth  would  follow 
from  the  practice  of  methods  that  would  obviate  this — a 
fortiori^  from  tho  fact  that  in  these  eases  the  floured  mer- 
cury is  generally  chargeil,  usually  very  richly,  with  the 
prrcioiifi  iiifta/n  it  has  taken  up  in  its  comminglement  with 
the  ore.  Mercury  when  ]iure  has  a  density  varying,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  di'tcrminations  (those  of  Biot  and 
Arngo,  Kupjd'er,  Kopp.  and  Uegnault),  from  1.'J.58  to  13.59 
in  tiie  liquid  form,  but  contracting  so  greatly  when  frozen, 
to  between  1 1.4  and  14. o  (Sehulze  and  liiddle).  that  it  sug- 
gests ])assage  into  an  allotrojdc  or  jiolymeric  modification 
{a  circumstance  in  which  both  silver  and  lend  resemble  it). 
When  it  is  frozen,  which  requires  a  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture to  just  ab'uit  ;V.)°  l'\  below  zero,  according  to  llntchins 
(-.^— ;iy.4l°  ('.).  it  forms  a  tin-like  mass,  which  is  crystal- 
line, but  nevertheless  malleable.  It  bnils,  when  pure,  at  a 
temperature  variably  stated  at  from  346.5°  (Crichton)  to 
'.UiW^  ll>ulong  nnd  Petit),  yielding  a  transparent  color- 
less vapor  li.T  times  as  heavy  as  air.  Pome  believe  that 
minute  imjiurities  raise  its  point  of  ebullition,  which 
may  account  for  these  variable  figures.  Mercury,  when 
exposed  to  tho  air  at  or  near  its  boiling-point,  is  slowly 
oxitlized  to  tlio  red  oxide;  which,  when  exposed  again 
to  a  still  higher  heat,  is  again  decomposed  into  its  ele- 
ments. 

UteH  of  Mcrcunf. — Tho  most  important  of  these  is  in  the 
working  of  the  ores  of  Oot.n  nnd  Silvrr.  {See  these  heads.) 
It  is  also  used  in  the  anmlganiatimi  of  the  zincs  of  voltaic 
batteries,  in  making  looking-glasses,  in  barometers,  ther- 
mometers, steam-gauges  and  other  pressure-gauges,  in 
dentnl  amalgams  (with  copper).  In  the  laboratory  it  is  a 
valuable  agent  also  in  eudiomelry  (for  confining  gases),  in 
mercurial  pumjis.  and  in  other  ways.  It  is  used  for  pre- 
paring several  imjiortant  medicinal  compounds. 

Cottijioitiida  of  Met'citrt/. — Several  of   the    amnhjninn.  or 


oompnundM  of  mercury  with  other  inoUiU,  nro  UKiiful  sub- 

tttiineeH,     The  dental  i\\\\\\.\^VLMi,  wilh   mpitrr,  ha»*  already 
been  mentioned.     That  with  tin  foriiiN  the  coaling  on  look 
ing  gIaf«»<eK.     Su»lium->tmnhfitm    |m    ui-ed    in   the  laboratory 
for  a  mahitudc  u{  piirpofex,  nnd  in  thi*  iirlf  in  the  iimulga 
niation  of  the  urni'  of  the  preciouc   meliLlH,  and   in  the  re 
covury  of  mureury  which  bar*   been  employed  for  tbiK  pui 
pow;.     The  two  eiiloridec  of  mercury,  known  eomineniall;. 
UK  vttrnmive.  Hiihtimtifr  and  mhnnrl,  have  already  been   di- 
Hcribed  under  tludr  appropriate  liendK,     The  protoxide  oi 
red  oxide  <d'  mercury,  known  u^  rit/  pin-i/tlttttr  in  niedi 
cine,  iH  formed  both  by  heating  mercury  in  tho  air  iind  by 
applying  lieat  to  tlie  nitrate.     The  only  otlier  eoniiiound 
of  importiiuee  in  the  sulpliide,  whicli,  wlieu  artineiaify  pre- 
pared, foriiiH   the   beautiful  |dgment    known  an   vrrmiliun, 
and  as  found  native   is  the  mineral  Cinnahak,  already  Je- 
Hcribed.     (See  that  lieu. I.)  IIksuv  WriiTZ. 

Mercury,  Mctliciniil  !'«<•«  of.  The  niedieinal  unc* 
of  compounds  of  mercury  are  various,  ib-pending  on  the 
ilillVrent  phvsiologieal  etl'eels  of  ditVerent  prep:iratiotii4. 
These  have  therefore  to  be  studied  pt-riatiin.  ItuI  there  is 
u  general  nITection  of  tho  system  called  uitrciiiiultzafioitj 
induced  by  the  (*teady  impregnation  of  the  blond  with  the 
metal,  which  ia  essentially  the  >ame  whatever  be  the  prep 
aration  of  mercury  useil.  This  will,  then,  (irct  be  conoid 
ered.  Physiologically,  the  Kymptoms  of  mercurialization 
are  briefly  as  follows:  There  are  first  a  metallic  tJiste  in 
the  mouth,  a  foreness  of  tho  gums,  with  swelling  and  red- 
ness (dtiie  same,  and  a  peculiar  fetor  in  the  breath.  Next 
cfimes  a  tendency  to  increase  of  the  secretions,  especially 
of  the  saliva,  to  be  followed  by  a  general  infiamniation  of  the 
structure!*  of  the  mouth,  swelling  of  the  Halivary  glands, 
excessive  and  foul-melling  salivary  secretion,  and  uecom- 
panving  fever.  If  the  poisoning  continue,  this  condition, 
known  ns  miHratitnt,  may  lend  to  most  disastrous  conse- 
(pienccs.  I'Icers.  gangrene,  caries  of  the  teeth,  and 
InemorrhngCH  may  occur  in  the  affected  jiarts:  and  now 
also  the  general  nutrition  of  the  body  will  be  profoundly 
disturbed.  Diarrhoa,  emaeiation,  grave  imnoverishmont 
of  the  blood,  with  absorption  of  newly-formed  tissues,  may 
result,  estaldishing  a  state  of  general  devitalization,  from 
whifdi  the  sufl'crer  will  but  slowly  rciUfver.  While  in  thi? 
eonilition  the  internal  organs  arc  liable  to  inflame,  or.  in 
common  parlance,  the  individual  is  apt  to  "  take  cold."  If 
the  poisoning  have  resulted  from  breathing  mercurial  va- 
pors, as  in  the  case  of  artisans  working  with  mercury,  the 
symjitoms  of  the  mercurial  infectitm  are  somewhat  differ- 
ent. Salivation  does  not  occur,  but  the  poison  attacks  the 
nervoud  system,  producing  a  peculiar  trembling  of  the 
limbs,  called  ''mercurial  tremor."  This  may  be  so  severe 
as  to  render  the  sufferer  unable  to  stand,  or  even  to  use  the 
hands  for  any  useful  yiurpose.  Therapeutically,  the  induc- 
ti»m  of  moilcrate  gra<les  of  general  mercurialization  was 
formerly  one  of  the  commonest  practices  of  the  j»hysician. 
being  systematically  resorted  to  in  almost  all  inflamma- 
tions, under  the  idea  that  thereby  the  inflammatory  process 
could  be  checked,  or  at  least  controlled  in  severity,  and  the 
absorption  of  its  morbid  products  hastened,  lint  of  late 
years  this  practice  has  been  steadily  losing  favor,  the  treat- 
ment of  inflammations  without  mercury  apparently  giving 
as  good. and  even  better  results  than  the  mercurial  system. 
Very  many  physicians  therefore  limit  the  medicinal  use  of 
general  mercurialization  to  the  single  disease  syphilis, 
in  which  its  extraordinary  power  has  been  overwhelmingly 
demonstrated.  lUit  even  here  the  old  habit  of  pushing 
the  drug  to  actual  salivation  has  been  wholly  abandoned, 
and  the  development  of  a  slight  sponginess  and  tenderness 
of  the  gums  is  recognized  as  the  utmost  physiological  limit 
of  therapeutic  mercurialization. 

Other  spci'ial  proi>erties  and  uses  of  mercurial  prepara- 
tions are  as  follows:  In  general,  the  mercuric  compounds 
are  intenselv  irritant,  corrosive,  and  highly  poisonous  to 
all  forms  of"  life,  animal  and  vegetable.  When  swallowed 
in  poisonous  dose  they  produce  intense  gastro-intcstinal 
inflammation, ^with  extremely  severe  burning  pain,  vomit- 
ing, purging,  cmmps.  excessive  prostration,  and  death.  If 
the  sufl'crer  live  several  days,  salivation  from  absorption 
of  the  mercurial  may  occur.  The  antidote  in  mercuric 
poisoning  is  some  form  of  albumen,  as  white  of  oug,  milk. 
flour  and  water.  Hut  as  the  insoluble  albuminates  thus  form- 
ed arc  again  redissolved  if  left  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
tho  poison  must  bc  got  rid  of  by  emetics.  The  effects  on 
the  systeui  are  to  be  treated  on  general  principles.  The 
mercuric  compounds  used  internally  in  medicine  arc  mer- 
curic chloride  (corrosive  sublimated,  mercnric  iodide  (red 
iodide),  and  mercuric  cyanide.  These  arc  employed  in 
minute  dose,  largely  diluted,  to  induce  therapeutic  mer- 
curialization in  syphilis,  and  in  weak  solution  or  in  oint- 
ment as  external  applications  in  many  forms  of  chronic 
skin  disease,  especially  where  depending  on  the  presence 
of  a  parasite.     Corrosi\-c  sublimate  in  exceedingly  small 
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(loses  is  also  used  internally  in  certain  digestive  derange- 
ments with  diarrhoea.     In  striking  contrast  with  the  mer- 
curic are  the  mercurous  compounds  and  preparations  of 
the  metal  itself.     Those  used  internally  in  medicine  are 
merctiroiis    chloride    (calomel),    mercurous    ioilide    (green 
iodide),  blue  pill   or   blue   mass   fmetiillic   mcrL-ury  thor- 
oughly rubbed  into  a  pasty  mass  with  confection  of  roses 
and   liquorice-root),   and    mercury   with  chalk    or  •*  gray 
powder"  (metallic  mercury  rubbed  into  a  grayish  powder 
with  prepared  chalk).     These  preparations  have  not  the 
corrosive    and  ])oisonoas  properties   of   the    higher   com- 
pounds— a  fact  probably  largely  due  to  their  great  insol- 
ubility.    Given  in  small  repeated  dose,  they  are  in  some 
way  slowly  dissolved  in  the  juices  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
become  thus  absorbed,  and  readily  induce  general  mereu- 
rialization.    They  are  accordingly  much  employed  for  this 
purpose  in  syphilis.     In  single  large  dose  the  tendency  of 
the  present  group  is  to  a  cathartic  effect,  strongest  in  the 
case  of  calomel,  weakest  in  mercury  with  chalk.     When  so 
operating  the  mercurial  is  itself  discharged  before  there  is 
time  for  its  solution  and  absorption,  and  hence  this  mer- 
curial purging  is  unattended  by  any  general  infection  with 
the  metal.     The  stools  produced  are  yellow  and  green,  ap- 
parently from  the  presence  of  bile — an  indication  that  the 
cnthartic  action  extends  to  the  duodenum,  and  thus  the 
bile  contained  in  that  part  of  tlie  intestine  is  discharged 
per  rectum  instead  of  being  reabsorbed.    Calomel  is  a  good 
deal  used,  either  alone  or  with  other  cathartics,  as  a  pur- 
gative, and   calomel,    blue  pill,  and   mercury  with  chalk 
often  ])r()ve  t^urative  in  many  intestinal  derangements,  es- 
pecially in  that  condition  commonly  calleil  "biliousness;*' 
but   the  philosophy  of  their  curative  action  is  not  fully 
made  out.     Many  other  preparations  of  mercury  are  used 
for  certain  special  purposes.     Mercurial  or  blue  ointment 
(metallic  mercury  rubbed  thoroughly  with  lard  and  suet) 
is  much  used  as  a  means  of  producing  general  mercurial- 
ization  in  syphilis,  a  small  piece  of  the  ointment  being 
rubbed  into  the  skin  daily.    It  is  also  employed  for  purely 
local  purposes  in  many  skin  diseases  and  for  the  killing 
of  parasites.     A  solution  of  mercuric  oxide  in  oleic  acid 
forms  a  more  elegant  preparation  for  the  same  purposes. 
Mercurous  oxide  (black  oxide)  and  mercuric  sulphide  (cin- 
nabar) are  sometimes  used  to  mercurialize  in  syphilis  by 
the  process  of  "  fumigation,"' the  compounds  being  volatil- 
ized by  heat  and  allowed  to  precipitiite  upon  the  naked 
skin  of  the  patient:  calomel  is  also  used  for  the  same  pur- 
])ose.     Mercuric    oxide   and   ammonia  ted   mercury   ( white 
precipitate)   are    used   only   externally   as   gently   irritant 
applications  to  sluggish  sores.     They  are  generally  used 
mntle  into  ointments.     Citrine  ointment,  containing  mer- 
cury in  the  form  of  nitrate,  is  used  for  the  same  purposes. 
An  acid  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  is  used  as  a  powerful 
caustic,  and  tinally  the  yellow  sulphate,  or  "  turjieth  min- 
pral,"  is  a  prompt  and  non-nauseating  but  harsh  and  un- 
equal emetic.  EnwARU  Curtis. 

Mercy,  Sisters  of,  a  religious  order  founded  in  18.S1 
by  Catharine  McAuley  at  Dublin,  adopted  in  18)^5  the  rule 
of  ,^t.  Augustine,  somewhat  modified  in  accordance  with 
the  practical  purpose  of  the  order,  and  was  confirmed  in 
1S40  by  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  After  a  preliminary  po^tu- 
lancy  of  six  months  and  a  novitiate  of  two  years  the  Sis- 
ters beeome  members  of  the  order  by  taking  the  vows, 
binding  for  life,  of  poverty,  chastity,  obcilience,  and  the 
service  of  the  poor,  sick,  and  ignorant.  Wherever  sufficient 
means  are  procured  a  House  <if  Mercy  is  established,  in 
which  destitute  girl;*  of  good  character  are  taken  care  of, 
and  from  which  help,  spiritual  and  bodily,  is  administered 
t>  the  sick  and  poor.  All  suoh  himsc-f  within  one  diocese 
form  one  body  under  a  common  superior,  elected  by  the 
Sisters  and  subject  to  the  bishop  of  the  dioccso.  The  first 
House  of  Mercy  in  .America  was  established  at  St.  John's, 
Xcv.toundland,  in  1842;  the  first  in  the  U.  K.  at  Pittsburg 
in  IS  111.  The  order  has  now  houses,  schools,  asylums,  and 
hospitals  all  over  the  L*.  S.  In  Kurope  the  order  has  also 
spread  very  rapidly. 

Wer'cyville,  post-v.  of  Macon  eo.,  Mo.     Pop.  "'J. 

Mer'edith,  tp.  of  Belknap  eo..  N.  H..  on  the  AV.  side 
of  Lake  Winnipiseogco.  It  contains  Merertith  Village,  a 
post-village  on  the  Boston  Concord  and  Montreal  K.  11., 
M  miles  N'.  of  Concord.  It  has  a  savings  bank.  ;i  churches, 
and  manufactures  of  boots,  shoes,  cottons,  lumber,  hosiery, 
and  (tthcr  goods.     Pop.  l.SOT. 

IVIercdith,  post-tp.  of  Delaware  eo.,  K.  Y.      Po]).  I  IH12. 

Meredith  (G[:orgi-:).  h.  in  Ham|is!iire.  Kngland.  about 
1828;  was  educated  in  (icrmany:  studied  law,  but  early 
devoted  himself  to  literature;  published  /Vm«  (18.'>1), 
Farina,  a  Lffjcnd  of  Colnrjuf:  {X'k'^'i),  The  Ordf.ril  nf  liichtini 
Fcrcril  (18.^9),  a  philosojjhieal  novel,  Minlcrit  Lore,  Pih:iuh 
and  Ballads  (1802),  Emilia  in  England  (1804),  The  Ad- 


ventures of  Harry  Hi 
novels. 


■bmnnd  (1871),    and  numerouB  other 


Meredith  (Louisa    Twamley),  b.  at  Birmingham, 

England,  1812;  received  an  artistic  education:  published 
in  18;i6  a  volume  of  poems,  and  in  18:tO  The  Homanff  nf 
Sfiturr,  or  the  Ftoivr  SennoHs  I/fustmted,  both  illustrated 
by  her  own  pencil.  In  1839  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Charles 
Meredith,  and  emigrated  with  him  to  Australia.  After 
residing  five  years  at  Sidney,  they  settled  in  Tasmania, 
where  Mr.  Meredith  became  colonial  treasurer.  She  pub- 
lished Ao^>«  oiid  Skctrhes  of  New  South  WnU8  (1844), 
which  ajipeared  in  Murray's  "Home  and  Colonial  Li- 
brary," and  was  highly  commended  ;  Mif  Home  in  TuHiun- 
nia  (1852),  with  illustrations;  Some  of  My  liunh  Friends 
in  Tasmania  (1859).  Orer  the  StraitH  (l'860),  and  Loved  and 
Lout,  a  volume  of  verse,  illustrated  by  herself. 

Meredith  (William  Morris i.  LL.D.,  b.  in  Philadel- 
phia .lune  S.  1799;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; began  legal  practice  about  1820;  attained  a 
wide  reputation  ;  was  much  in  public  life  in  Pennsylvania; 
secretary  of  the  U.  S.  treasury  1849-50;  attorney-general 
of  Pennsylvania  1861-07;  presided  over  the  Pennsylvania 
constitutional  convention;  declined  a  position  as  counsel 
for  the  U.  S.  at  the  Geneva  conference.  D.  at  Philadelphia 
Aug.  17,  1873. 

Meredo'sia,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Morgan  eo..  111.,  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Illinois  River,  and  on  the'Toledo  Wabash 
and  M'estern  11.  R.,  12()  miles  by  water  above  St.  Louis, 
aufl  24  miles  W.  by  X.  of  Jacksonville.     Pop.  1.SS3. 

Meres  (Frantis),  b.  in  England  about  1570  ;  was  author 
of  Wit's  Trcasnric  {{bSi'i),  Wit's  A ra demy,  a  Trcaaurie  of 
Goufden  Sentences,  Simih'rs,  and  Examples  (1634),  and  of 
a  translation  of  the  Simiri's  Guide  by  Fray  Luis  de  Gran- 
ada (159S-I614).  The  first-named  work  was  a  ''compar- 
ative discourse  of  our  English  poets'with  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Italian  poets."  which  became  popular  as  a  schoolbook, 
and  is  celebrated  as  containing  the  earliest -^critical  refer- 
ences to  Shakspeare.  The  time  and  ])lace  of  Meres's  death 
are  unknown. 

Merg:an'ser,  a  name  given  to  several  birds  of  the  fam- 
ily Anatida-  and  the  genus  Merr/us.  Six  species  are  recog- 
nized by  G.  R.  Gray.  The  hooded  merganser  of  North 
America  ( Mcrt/us  eneuflatuft)  is  a  beautiful  water-fowl, 
known  as  hairy-head,  water-pheasant,  and  hooded  shel- 
drake. The  red-breasted  merganser,  .1/.  serrator,  is  com- 
mon to  both  continents.  These  birds  belong  to  the  family 
of  ducks,  and  have  been  said  to  hybridize  with  other  ducks 
even  when  wild. 

Merg'er  [Lat.  merijerc,  **  to  sink"],  in  law,  is  the  ab- 
sorption or  extinguishment  of  one  estate  or  contract  or 
interest  by  another  of  a  higher  grade,  when  both  become 
vested  in  the  same  person  in  one  and  the  same  right.  The 
most  extensive  and  general  ap])lieation  of  this  doctrine  is 
in  the  laiv  of  real  estate.  Whenever  a  greater  and  a  less 
estate  coincide  and  meet  in  the  same  person,  without  any 
intervening  estate,  the  latter  is  absorbed,  or,  as  it  were, 
swallowed  up  by  the  former,  which  is  therefore  the  only 
estate  which  the  owner  of  the  jiroperty  is  subsequently 
deemed  to  have.  Tlius,  if  a  tenant  for  years  acquire  the 
reversion  in  fee  simple  in  his  own  right,  the  estate  for 
years  is  merged  in  the  fee,  and  he  ceases  to  be  longer  ^-.s- 
sfi.e,  having  become  the  absolute  owner  of  the  projperty. 
So  if  the  uiortgagee  of  an  estate  acquires  the  equity  of  re- 
demption, merger  will  take  place  and  he  will  become  vested 
with  the  entire  estate.  The  same  result  will  follow  if  the 
mortgagor  takes  an  assignment  of  the  mortgage  or  becomes 
otherwise  vesteil  with  the  mortgagee's  interest.  It  is  a 
general  principle  tliat  whenever  a  legal  and  an  equitable 
estate  in  the  same  land  unite  in  the  same  jierson,  the  lat- 
ter will  merge  in  the  former.  In  courts  of  equity,  how- 
ever, the  strict  legal  rules  of  merger  are  not  invariably 
adhered  to.  and  nuiy  be  disregarded  when  they  wouM  work 
injustice  or  frustrate  the  lawful  intentions  of  the  parties. 
If  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  person  in  whom  the  estates 
unite  that  they  !-houid  bo  ke})t  distinct  interests,  and  the 
rights  (if  other  parties  will  not  be  unwarrantably  jireju- 
dieed,  equity  will  usually  prevent  the  operation  of  merger. 
An  estate  in  land  may  become  merged  as  to  a  part  of  the 
premises,  but  still  subsist  \yfi  to  the  remaining  part:  as  if, 
for  example,  a  tenant  for  life  or  years  acquire  the  rever- 
sion in  part  of  the  property  held  under  the  tenancy.  Ho 
will  in  such  a  ease  become  the  absolute  owner  of  one  por- 
tion of  the  hind,  while  he  remains  tenant  of  the  other.  If 
the  several  estates  by  act  of  the  law  unite  in  the  same  per- 
son, but  not  in  the  same  right  or  interest,  no  merger  will 
occur.  If,  tlierefore,  an  executor  who  has  a  reversion  in 
hiH  own  right  aequiro  a  term  for  years  in  his  capacity  as 
executor,  the  two  estates  will  not  merge.  So  if  a  rever- 
sionor  marries  the  tenant  for  years,  no  merger  will  tako 
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pliico,  as  ho  lioliln  lliii  rovorHion  in  hlH  own  rixht,  but  tho 
tortn  in  Ihu  riu'llt  iif  Inn  wifi;.  'I'liu  hovbiuI  cHtjiti^il  niuiit 
iUho  111!  irniniMliiili'lv  i'.\|ii'cMiiil  11)1011  I'lictl  citlii:r  iin  11  (?uli- 
eml  lull',  IIidukIi  tliiMi:  uro  noiiii'  i.'\i<'|iliiinii  at  (miiihiioii  liiw 
wlii'ii  till'  iiitiTii'iiiii;;  c-liilu  in  a  I'liiitinni'iit  ii'iiiiiimlrr. 

Inslaiiiim  i.C  tliu  a|p|ilU-iiliiin  •<(  lliu  ili(Ltriiii;  uf  iinTKor 
oiMiir  aim)  ill  iitliDi-  liniiiclii'K  iif  lliii  liiw.  Tliim,  if  a  con- 
tract of  Kiiccialty.  UK  II  buinl.  lie  nivi-n  liy  a  ilclitur,  bin(lin){ 
liiui   to  llic  |iiiyiiicnt  III'  a  ilciil  riiiiiulcil  ii|ion   i-iiiipbr  con- 

tnii'l.  the  ri'iiir'ly  illioii  the  x| iailv  supi  rscili'S  or  i-xliii- 

Kilixlii'i  tliiit  upiiii  llic  ori;,'illiil  a;{iTi'iMiiit.  iiiiixiiiiich  a«  the 
milHlituli-l  oliliKation  is  iiC  a  higher  nature.  Kiir  a  liUo 
reaiiin  Ihii  recovery  "f  juilxiiient  ii|iiiii  a  claim  arisin);  out 
of  Hiiiiple ilract  exliiisiiishcs  tile  ori;;iiiaI  Krouilil  of  in- 
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is  nil  ii'tioii  iiiiiin  till!  jinlnirient  if  it  lie  not  |ireviouHly 
(iiitislieil.  So  a  valiil  nwaril  liy  arbitratom  i«  a  bar  to  a 
miit  lor  tfi«  orininiil  ciiuso  of  action.  liut  no  inorner  will 
take  |iliico  when  both  seciirilics  are  of  the  Hiiine  characlor 
or  ile;;ree.  'rhiiw,  one  ehattel-iuort.iri'K**  wouhi  not  extin- 
piiish  another.  A  lien  iliion  clialtel«  in  generally  exlin- 
Kiiisheil  if  tlio  nro|icrty  to  which  it  iittachcH  is  purchased 
bv  the  lienor.  The  term  **  merger"  is  also  eiiiployeil  in  the 
l-'ii^lish  law  in  a  somewhat  ilitTcrcnt  sense  from  those  whicll 
have  been  liillierto  illustrated.  Tlius  it  is  there  a  rule  that 
wlien  a  felony  has  been  cominitteii  which  entitles  the  party 
injure:!  to  brin;;  a  civil  action  for  redress,  as  well  as  to 
institute  a  criminal  prosecution,  tho  remedy  by  action  is 
mcri^e  I  in  the  remedy  by  prosecution,  or.  as  it  is  briefly 
oxprcs'C  1.  the  tic-:pass  is  morjjed  in  the  fcl'iny.  liut  this 
does  not  mean  that  tho  civil  remedy  is  cxtiiiKuislicd,  but 
only  that  it  is  superseded  or  jiostponed  until  the  criminal 
proceedings  nro  toniiinatcd.  After  the  end  of  the  ]»roso- 
cution  the  action  is  maintainable.  This  rule  is  established 
in  order  (hat  the  party  iniiircd  may  be  induced  to  prose- 
cute the  puiilic  offence,  which  ho  mij^lit  avoid  doin;;  if  bo 
were  lirst  permitted  to  recover  satisfaction  for  his  private 
injury.  Tile  fact  that  private  persons  fjoncrally  act  as  crim- 
inal pro-eciitors  in  En^lanil  makes  this  rule  iinporlant. 
Hut  ill  the  l^  .•^.,  where  the  prosecution  of  criminal  iitfences 
is  j^eneraliy  committed  to  spcial  public  officials,  tho  Eng- 
lish rule  has  been  generally  abolished. 
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IlKoKiiK  Ciivsi;.     Ui;visi:n  nv  T.  W.  Dwionr. 
;ili,  one  of  the  three  Tcnasscrim  provinces  of  Far- 


ther India,  belonging  to  (Ireat  liritain,  and  consisting  of  a 
territory  stretching  along  the  coast  of  the  liay  of  Bengal 
fruMi  Int.  111°  to  lo"  N.,  and  an  innumerable  nuiltitudo  of 
small  islands  known  as  tho  Morgui  .^rchipchlfjo.  Tho 
islands  are  nil  high  ami  mostly  naked,  but  rich  in  ediblo 
birds'  nests,  tortnise-shell,  and  pearls.  The  territory  of 
the  mainland  produces  sapan-wood  and  ivory,  and  is  rich 
in  tin  and  /.inc.  The  capital  is  Mcrgui.  situated  on  an  isl- 
and in  the  delta  of  tho  Mcrgui  River,  in  hit.  12°  2()'  N.  It 
has  a  good  harbor  and  soiuo  trade,  but  with  tho  exception 
of  the  house  of  tho  governor,  tho  hospital,  anil  the  bar- 
racks, it  contains  only  mean  and  miserable  houses.  Pop. 
801)11.  consisting  of  Hurmcsc.  Siamese,  and  Chinese  settlers. 

Mer'iiini  (  EhknkzkuK  b.  at  Concord.  Mass..  .Tune  20, 
17111:  bccnino  a  manufacturer  of  saltpetre  in  Kentucky, 
and  was  afterwards  a  morchnnt  of  Zanesvillo.  Q.  :  removed 
in  ls:JS  to  New  York,  and  became  a  successful  soajiinakcr 
and  chandler.  For  more  than  thirty  years  he  kept  records 
of  the  we  ither.  whiidi  lie  observed  with  unusual  care ; 
was  also  reuiaikalily  charitable  and  kind  to  the  poor.  Ifo 
estahlisiicd  in  ISll  the  .I/iikici/jo^  ^''r;:c/^*-cc,  a  periodical, 
and  wrote  many  scientific  articles,  mainly  printed  in  tho 
J,iitni:il  a/  Cim'merc,:.    D.  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  Mar.  111.  1^64. 

Mor'inn  (Matth  Els'!,  b.  at  Hale  in  \M?< :  lived  in  Paris 
and  K  rank  fort,  and  d.  at  .sichwnlbach  dune  1H.  Ilia;).  His 
topographical  work,  giving  perspective  vicAVS  of  European 
cities,  drawn,  engraved,  and  ileseribed  by  himself,  com- 
menced in  into  and  continiierl  after  bis  death,  is  of  great 
value,  while  his  illustrations  of  the  Bible,  tiottfried's  Ohron- 
irtr,  eti'.  have  only  small  interest. —  His  daughter.  M.vltIA 
Sinvi.i.A  Mi-.itiAS.  acquired  great  skill  in  painting  in- 
sects, caterpillars,  and  butterllies  with  water-colors  on 
parchment.  She  was  b.  at  Frankfort  .\pr.  ti.  Itid7:  went 
to  Surinam,  where  sho  spent  two  years  studying  tho  in- 
sects of  the  tropical  zone;  ])ublished  .\[ftamnrjthn.itn  /n- 
Hrrtui-itm  Siiriiiamrnriiiim  (ITtlal.  for  which  she  engraved 
tho  illustrations.     1>.  at  .-Vmstordam  Jan.  \'^,  171". 

Mcr'iUn  [anc.  .lio/asto  Kmrn'ta'],  town  of  .Spain,  prov- 
ince of  BadajoK,  on  tho  t^uadiana.  During  the  Uoman 
ompiro  it  was  tho  capital  of  I.usitania  and  a  magnificent 
city;  it  is  still  interesting  for  its  remains  of  that  time, 
among  which  are  the  superb  bridge  over  the  (ruadinna. 
2.)7.i  feet  long  and  containing  SI  arches,  and  the  trium- 
phal arch  of  Trajan  in  the  middle  of  the  city.      Pop.  ooOJ. 

Mcrida,  city  of  .Mexico,  capital  of  the  .stale  of  Yucatan. 
25  milos  from  the  Gulf  of  Mo.xico,  is  handsome  and  well 


built,  with  a  lino  citthoOral  anil  univemity,  flourinhing 
tniiliiifactiireH  of  tobiu-eo,  nugur,  leuthur,  and  rol>e,  and  a 
brisk  Iradi'.  A  railroad  conncclinn  Merida  with  the  poit 
of  Progrcso  lias  been  begun.     I'op.  '.V.i,iy2>t. 

Mi>riilil,  town  of  Veno7,uebi,  Hoiilb  America,  capilnl 
of  a  province  of  the  same  inline,  is  bi'autifiilly  Nituated  011 
an  elevated  plain,  tin;  (;liinate  of  whicli  'm  described  as  an 
overhLHting  spring,  and  wlii'di  produces  all  fruits  and  vegi- 
tables  of  tho  tropical  and  of  the  Iciiiperalo  xones.  The  cii  ■. 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  1111  ciirthniiiike  in  !h|2.  but  is  iio.\ 
rebuilt.  11 111 1  is  in  a  llouri-hiiig  condition,  lis  eofl'ee  and  it  - 
cotton  fabrics  are  widely  appreciated.     I'oji.  0000. 

Mcr'iden,  city  and  Ip.  of  New  Haven  co.,  t!onn.,  on  the 
New  York  Now  Haven  and  Hurl  ford  K.  II.,  !i|  miles  .V.  K. 
of  New  York.  The  growth  of  Mcriden  is  due  principally 
to  its  miinufiu;tures.  which  employ  a  capital  of  $.'i,000,(tliO, 
and  produce  annually  goods  to  the  value  of  $12,000,000 
or  SI. '1. 11110,01)0.  Meridoii  contains  10  churches. a  city-hull^ 
1  savings  and  '.'>  national  banks,  I  fire  insurance  company, 
(i  newspapers,  extensive  nifiiiiifactures  uf  silvcr-plutcil 
wares,  woollen  goods,  table  and  pocket  cutlery,  ffiis-fix- 
tiires,  guns,  machinery,  malleable  iron,  iron  and  brasM 
castings,  etc.  etc.  The  Slate  Reform  School  is  located 
here.  The  city  is  supplied  with  waterworks,  has  a  paid 
fire  de|>nrlmcnt,  and  2  post-offices — West  .Meriden  and 
.Mcriden,  the  former  the  principal  office.  The  post-office  of 
South  .Mcriden  is  about  '.'>  miles  i*'^.  W.  of  the  business-i-entrc 
of  .Mcriden.     Pop.  lo.JOo.  Oiivii.i.K  II.  Pi.att. 

Mcriden,  post-v.  and  Ip.  of  La  Sallo  co.,  III.,  0  mile 
E.  of  .Meiidota.      Pop.  IIM'.'.I. 

Mcridrn,  post-v..  cap.  of  .Steele  co.,  Minn.,  on  tho 
Winona  and  St.  Petor  11.  U.     Pop.  of  tp.  7.1!). 

.llcriilcn,  |iost-v.  of  Plainfield  tp..  Sullivan  co.,  X.  11., 
7  miles  S.  of  Lebanon  U.  K.  Station,  is  the  scat  of  Kim- 
ball rnioii  .Academy. 

.tlcrid'inn  (degree  of).     Pec  Or.oDKsy. 

.Mcridinii,  post-tp.  of  Ingham  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1.371. 

Meridian,  post-v.  of  Laiiilenbile  co..  Miss.,  S.'»  miles 
E.  (d"  .laikson,  on  the  .Mobile  and  Ohio  K.  K..  in  the  heart 
of  the  pino  region  of  East  .Mississippi,  has  2  female  sem- 
inaries and  5  schools.  8  churches,  2  banks,  4  newspapers. 
I  furniture  and  2  sash,  door,  and  blind  factories.  I  iron- 
foundry  and  plough-factory.  2  cotton-yarn  factories.  :i 
steam  corn-mills,  1  machine-shop,  a  soila-water  factory, 
and  tho  usual  stores  and  shops.     Pop.  2700. 

F.  T.  Cooi-Kii,  En.  "  MEiiiniAN  CJazette." 

Meridian,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Neb.,  5  mile? 
W.  by  N.  of  Fairbury. 

Meridian,  post-v.  of  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  Cato  tp., 
10  miles  N.  of  Wcedsport.     Pop.  249. 

Meridian,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Bonqiio  co.,  Tex.,  near 
liosiiuc  Kivcr,  :!',)  miles  N.  W.  of  Waco. 

Meridian  fircle.     See  Transit  Cmri.E. 

.Meridian  [Lat.  mciiViVs]  Cnrve  of  a  Snrfacc  of 
Revolution,  the  intersection  of  the  surface  with  a  plane 
passing  through  its  axis.  All  such  curves  on  the  same 
surface  of  revolution  aro  equal.  W.  G.  Peck. 

Meridian,  Degree  of.     See  GronESv. 

.Meridian  Distance  of  a  Point,  in  surveying,  the 
distance  of  a  point  from  some  assumed  meridian  line,  usu- 
ally the  one  through  tho  extreme  E.  or  W.  point  of  the 
survey.  ^^'-  '^-  Pr.cK. 

Meridian  of  a  Place,  the  intersection  of  the  earth's 
surface  with  a  jdanc  passing  through  the  |ilace  and  the 
earths  axis.  It  is  a  N.  and  S.  line.  If  the  plane  of  tho 
meridian  of  a  idace  is  prolonged  to  inlerscct  the  ccJcslial 
sphere,  the  line  in  which  it  cuts  that  sphere  is  the  celestial, 
or  astronomical,  meridian  of  the  place.  The  miu/nriic  mc- 
111//.111  of  a  place  is  the  intersection  of  the  earth's  surface 
with  a  vertical  plane  passed  through  the  axis  of  a  freely- 
suspended  magnetic  needle  at  the  place.  The  angle  be- 
tween this  mcridi^jm  and  the  true  meridian  is  called  llic 
declinniiuii  or  r.iii'ofiou  of  the  needle.  W.  C.  Peck. 

Meridian  Plane  of  a  Surface  of  Revolution, 
any  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  revolution. 

iMerid'ianville,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Madison  co.,  .\la. 
Pop.  :ts42. 

Merid'ionnI  Parts,  parts  of  llie  meridian,  as  used  in 
.Mcrcator's  svslein.  cMcniiing  from  the  equator,  and  com- 
puted for  all  latitudes  differing  by  1  minute  up  to  some 
limit,  usually  s:!°.  These  parts  are  tabulotcd.  and  are  used 
in  this  form  for  projecting  charts  and  for  solving  problems 
in  Jlercator's  sailing.  The  method  of  computing  a  table 
of  meridional  parts  is  as  follows :  Starting  from  the  equa- 
!  tor  and  taking  1  geographical  mile  as  a  unit,  the  length  of 
the  first  minute  of  latitude  is  the  natural  secant  of  I',  tho 
I  length  of  the  next  minuto  is  tho  secant  of  2',  the  length  of 
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the  next  minute  is  the  secant  of  3',  and  so  on ;  hence,  the  | 

distance  from  the  equator  to  lat.  2'  is  equal  to  sec.  I'-f  sec.  2'^ 
the  distance  from  the  equator  to  hxt.  3'  is  equal  to  sec.  1'  -f 
sec.  2'  +  see.  3'.  and  so  on.  The  results  obtained  in  this 
way  are  only  approximate,  and  the  pr'jcess  of  computa- 
tion is  somewhat  tedious.  Other  method:^  of  computation 
have  been  devised  that  are  more  accurate,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  easier  application;  but  the  method  just  given 
shows  more  clearly  the  nature  of  the  table  in  question. 
The  best  method  of  computing  a  table  of  meridional  parts 
is  from  the  formula 

yf^79lb'.70U7  lo-  cot  i  (90°— £  ), 
in  which  L  is  any  latitude,  and  M  the  corre.sponding  me- 
ridiiiiial  part.     (See  Coffin's  Xni-if/ntiou,)      W.  G.  Peck. 

Merimee'  (Prospkr).  b.  at  Paris  Sept.  2S,  1S0:3 :  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  but  did  not  practise  ;  held 
various  positi(ms  in  the  civil  service;  succeeded  M.  Vitet 
in  181)1  as  inspector  of  the  archanjlogical  and  historical 
monuments  of  France,  and  d.  Sept.  23.  1S70.  Besides  a 
number  of  travelling;  sketches,  originally  reports  to  the 
minister  of  his  professional  researches,  such  as    Voi/nf/e 

ihiiis  Ir  Mif/i  de  hf  Frauce  (1835),  Voyrnfe  (fans  V  Quest  de 
In  France  (1836),  Yoyarfe  en  Anrrrffne  ct  dnnn  le  Liinonfthi 
(1838).  and  Voi/a(je  en  Corse  (1840),  he  wrote  several  val- 
uable archjBological  and  historical  works — Mrtnumcuts  Hh- 
fon'qucs  (1S43).  Pchifiires  de  rF;fh\e  Snint-S^frtn  (1844), 
Hixfofre  de  Don  Pedro  L.  Rni  de  Cnstif/e  (1S43).  Episode 
de  I'llistnire  dc  Biissi'e  (1854),  Mt'lnntfes  Historiqiifs  et  Lit- 
terairei  (1855).  He  made  his  appearance  in  literature 
in  1825  with  TheAtre  de  CUira  Gazul,  which  was  followed 
in  1826  with  La  Guzla,  a  collection  of  lyrical  poems.  Both 
were  published  simjdy  as  translations,  the  former  from  the 
Spanish,  the  latter  from  the  Illyrian.  and  for  many  years 
the  secret  remained  undiscovered;  but  their  influence  in 
propagating  the  taste  and  the  ideas  of  the  romantic  school 
in  France  was  nevertheless  very  considerable.  Afterwards 
followed  a  series  of  novels  or  small  romances,  often  based 
on  some  historical  data,  and  delineating  the  character  of 
the  nation  and  the  age  with  wonderful  precision  and  vivid- 
ness. CoJoniba  may  be  mentioned  as  his  masterjiiecein  this 
style.  After  his  death  a  very  intimate  but  somewhat  pe- 
culiar correspondence  with  an  unknown  lady  was  pub- 
lished, under  the  title  Lettrcs  d  une  Inconnue ;  an  auto- 
biograjdiy  was  also  found. 

Merino  Sheep.     See  Sheep. 

Mer'ioneth,  county  of  North  Wales,  bordering  on 
Cardigan  Bay.  Area,  003  square  miles.  Pop.  38.063.  It 
is  covered  with  mountains,  the  highest  peak  of  which, 
Arran  Mowdily.  rises  2955  feet.  The  soil  ie  generally  poor, 
and  suited  only  for  pasturage,  but  some  lead  and  copper 
are  f»und,  and  considerable  limestone  and  slate.  Cap. 
Dolgelly. 

Merionid'idrc  [from  Men'ones — ^ti^pos,  "thigh'* — the 
typical  genus,  a  family  of  the  order  of  rodents  and  sub- 
order Simplicidentata,  closely  related  tn  the  Muridje.  The 
skull  is  nntderate;  the  infraorbital  foramen  large,  ellipti- 
cal, and  oblique,  and  giving  passage  V-)  the  masseter  mus- 
cle, as  well  as  infraorbital  nerve;  the  lower  jaw  has  the 
coronoid  and  condyloid  processes  and  descending  ramus 
distinct,  and  in  nearly  the  same  plane,  but  the  last  is 
twisted  and  angulated  inward  :  molar  teeth  ^  <  2,  the  upper 
anterior  one  very  small ;  the  hind  legs  are  much  enlarged, 
adapting  the  animal  for  progression  by  leaps,  with  the 
tibia  and  fibula  united  below,  and  the  metatarsal  bones 
separated  from  each  other;  a  ciecum  is  developed.  This 
family  has  been  constituted  for  the  genus  Men'ones,  F. 
Cuvier  (=  Jacnius,  Wagler,  and  Zapns.  Coues).  Its  chief 
character  is  the  development  of  the  hind  limbs  and  the 
separate  metatarsal  bones.  The  Merioncs  IlndsuniiiH  is  the 
well-known  jumping  mouse  of  the  V.  S.  and  Canada;  this 
animal  is  about  three  inches  long  from  nose  to  tail,  and 
tiie  tail  is  rather  more  tlian  five  inches  long.  It  progresses 
with  amazing  rapiility  by  great  leaps.  Thko.  (Im-l. 

iMer'ivale  (Ciiaui,i:s),  D.  D.,  h.  in  1808;  was  educated 
at  Harrow,  llaileybury,  and  St.  John's,  Cambriiigo,  where 
he  was  an  honor-man.  a  fellow,  university  preacher  (18.39- 
M).  Hulscan  leilurcr  (1801).  and  Bnylo  lecturer  (1864-65) : 
rector  of  Lawforil  18|S-7n:  cliajilain  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
Commons  lSt)3-67.  and  in  1869  became  dean  of  Kly.  He 
wrote  The  Fait  of  the  linmnn  Hepublie.  ( 1853),  IJistori/  of  the 
RomnvM  nuder  the  Empire  (1850-62),  Conversion  of  the  Ho~ 
man  Empire  (186-1),  Conversion  of  the  Northern  Nations 
(lHf!5).  a  translation  of  the  Jliad  (1869),  (uid  A  General 
/lisforij  of  lli,me  (  1875). 

Mcrivalc  (Heuman),  C.  B.,  !>.  C.  L.,  elder  brother  of 
Charle-*,  b.  in  1S06:  was  edueittod  at  Harrow  and  Trinity 
(,'ollegc,  Oxford,  where  ho  graduated  with  high  linnors  in 
1827  ;  became  a  fcHow  id'  IIali<d  C<»Ilege;  was  called  to  the  bar 
atthoInnorTumplol832;  was  profuxHor  of  political  euunumy 


at  Oxford  1837-42;  under-secretary  for  the  colonies  1848 
-60  :  was  perpetual  under-secretary  for  India ;  author  of  Lev- 
tares  an  Cofonizution  (  1860),  fiistoricai  Studies  ( 1865),  Life 
iff' Sir  Henri/  Lmrreiire  (1873).  D.  in  London  Feb.  9,1874. 
3Ier'i\vether,  county  in  the  W.  of  (ieorgia.  bounded  K. 
by  the  Flint  Iliver.  Area,  490  square  miles.  It  is  some- 
what uneven  and  very  fertile.  Cotton  and  corn  are  the 
leading  products.  Flour  is  the  principal  article  of  manu- 
facture.    Cap.  Greenville.     Pop.  13.756. 

Meriwether  (David),  b.  in  Virginia  in  1755;  served 
in  the  Revolutionary  army;  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
siege  of  Savannah;  settled  in  Georgia  in  1785;  was  sev- 
eral times  a  member  of  the  State  legislature;  was  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  1802-07,  where  he  was  a  prominent 
supporter  of  Jefferson,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  in  1804 
a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Creeks,  and  was  associated 
with  Gen.  Jackson  and  Gov.  McMinn  of  Tennessee  in  ne- 
gotiating with  the  Cherokees  the  treaty  of  July  8, 1817,  by 
which  the  State  of  Georgia  acquired  a  large  territory  W. 
of  the  Appalachee  River.  He  was  a  Presidential  elector  in 
1817  and  1821,  and  d.  near  Athens,  Ga.,  Nov.,  1825. 

JHerle,  the  European  Blackbird  (which  see). 

Merle  d'Aubi^u^.     See  D'AiBiGxi  (J.  H.  M.). 

Mer'lin,  a  little  hawk  of  Europe,  the  Fofro  se>ioIon. 
It  is  swilt  and  courageous,  as  well  as  docile  in  confine- 
ment, and  hence  it  was  once  extensively  cm])lo3"cd  for 
hawking  at  small  game.  It  is  represented  by  the  pigeon- 
hawk  in  the  U.  S. 

MerSin  (Ambrosius),  an  ancient  Welsh  prophet  and 
enchanter,  traditionally  stated  to  ha\  e  lived  in  the  fifth 
century  a.  d.  The  legendary  history  of  Merlin  is  given 
by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  in  his  Histurla  Jirittouum,\\\ni\Q 
he  is  represented  as  having  sprung  from  the  intercourse 
of  a  AVelsh  princess  with  a  demon,  to  have  been  the  ad- 
viser of  Kings  Yortigcrn.  Uterpcndragon,  and  Arthur. 
He  figures  largely  in  ail  the  Arthurian  poems  from  Sjten- 
ser  to  Tennyson.  A  collection  of  prtjjihecies  ascribed  to 
him  were  printed  in  French  in  14i)8.  in  English  in  1529, 
and  in  Latin  at  Venice  in  1554. — Another  Merlin,  called 
Caiedoiiiiis,  or  "  the  Wild,"  was  said  to  have  lived  at  Strath- 
clyde  in  Scotland  in  the  sixth  century,  and  his  grave  is 
still  shown  at  Drummelzier  on  the  Tweed,  where  he  was 
killed  on  returning  from  an  incursion  into  Northumbria. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  cojiy  of  his  Welsh  prototype, 
and  his  prophecies  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  the 
former.  An  ancient  metrical  Life  of  this  ilerlin,  consist- 
ing of  1500  lines,  was  published  by  the  lloxburghe  Club. 

Merliici'idlP  [from  Mcrlnciiis.  Latinized  from  the  Fr. 
7»e)',  "  sea,"  and  luce,  **pike''],  a  family  of  teleocephalous 
fishes  of  the  sub-order  Anacanthini,  typified  by  the  com- 
mon hake  of  Europe.  The  body  is  elongated,  covered  hy 
small  cycloid  scales;  the  lateral  line  a  continuous  tun- 
nelled groove,  covered  by  a  membranous  linear  roof;  the 
head  conical ;  the  frontal  bones  separated,  with  a  triangu- 
lar frontal  excavation,  bounded  laterally  by  ridges  which 
converge  into  the  occipital  crest:  the  opercula  distinct 
externally;  the  mouth  deeply  cleft;  the  teeth  or  jaws 
biserial,  largest  in  the  inner  row,  and  movable  j  branchial 
apertures  extensive;  branchiostegal  rays  seven  ;  dorsal  fins 
two,  the  first  short,  the  second  long;  anal  like  dorsal;  pec- 
torals slender;  ventrals  sub-brachial.  The  family  is  chiefly 
(if  not  exclusively)  represented  by  the  genus  Merlucius, 
whose  species  are  found  in  the  cooler  seas  of  both  the 
northern  and  southern  liemispheres.  The  peculiar  den- 
tition and  skeleton  isnlatc  it.  The  neural  spines  are  hugely 
develojted,  and  wedged  one  into  the  other.     Theo.  Gill. 

3Ier'maid  ("sea-maid"),  an  imaginary  marine  being, 
having  the  form  of  a  woman  to  the  waist,  and  ending  in  the 
tail  of  a  fish.  Mekmev.  the  males  of  this  supposed  s}iecics, 
are  also  described.  The  probability  is  that  the  appearance 
of  the  dugfmg  or  some  other  marine  animal  in  ]daees  where 
it  was  not  well  kin'wu  may  have  given  rise  to  the  sturSes 
regarding  this  fabuhtus  being.  The  sii'cns,  nereids,  and 
water-n\-ni]>hs  of  poetry  are  all  forms  of  the  same  creature. 

Mer'oe,  the  name  of  a  modern  dila]iidatcd  village,  of 
an  ancient  city,  and  of  an  ancient  kingdom  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Nile,  above  the  fifth  cataract.  The  village  is 
in  lat.  17°  X.,  and  occupies  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city,  which  was  the  capital,  or  one  of  the  ea]>itals,  of  the 
ancient  kingdom.  Tlie  territory  of  the  kingdom  was 
ealleil  an  "island,"  boun<led  E.  by  the  desert.  W.  by  the 
Nile,  ancl  N.  and  S.  by  the  Atliara  and  Azrek.  the  twM» 
main  branches  of  the  Nile.  The  country  was  noted  for 
its  fertility  and  wealth.  The  kingdom  bi'cainc  pnuninent 
in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  Candace  of  the  New 
Testament  (Acts  viii.  27)  is  supposed  to  Inivc  been  one  of 
the  queens  of  thin  kingdom.  Pyramids  and  ruins  of  tera- 
plos  attest  its  former  greatness.  11.  X).  lIiiciiuooK. 
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nie'roin,  tho  biblieiil  namo  (Josh.  xi.  Tj)  for  Uuteh,  a 
liil<«'  in  .\t(!th(;rn  Piilrntirn'.  IriiinKolHr  in  f'irin,  llic  iipox 
iMiiiiliiii^'  HoiitJiwiinl,  iilfciiit.  I  tiiilt^H  lon^.  iiimI  iit  itrt  ^nMitcsftt 
brciilfli  ;[A.  'I'ho  buMt  tk'ncrijitiuii  ol'  it  in  in  .Miiir^^nj^or'H 
i(nh  l{..;i  (IH(Hi).  K.  \i.  llrnin.HK. 

Itlcrom,  poHt-v.  (if  (Jill  t[>.,  Siillivnn  en.,  Iml.,  on  the 
Wiiliti..^li  IliviM',  :i.'>  niilrH  \w\tivi  Tcrro  niiiitc,  \h  thii  H«at  of 
UnifMi  ChriHtitiii  Coilcj;*' {ChriHtiim  (,'onnLTtion).    Pop.  420. 

Itlrrilll'idli'  [tVoni  Miropi,  tlio  Iy|nciil  K''"'"']*  '^  fmnily 
of  •' )MM'ry;;<iiiiuri»h  "or  (tuclton-likc  hinln,  impuliirly  riilltMl 
"  bcr-.Niti!!'!^."  l^vc  lti:f:-K.\TKU.)  'I'lu-y  luivc  ii  iicciiliar 
I'liyio^cnomy  :  thu  IummI  nnxltTalt' ;  the  l>ill  Inn>:<T  than 
the  hcufl,  curvcil.  uiul  arntdy  |toint(!<l  at  the  liii;  tin-  k^I'*; 
i^  not  deep  :  tlie  nostrils  ha.Hal,  roiindeil,  and  partly  liidden 
by  th«  Himrt  bristles;  tho  tiirni  very  nhorl  ;  the  tocn  Ion;;, 
the  HeiMind,  third,  and  fourth  anterior,  and  iiioro  <ir  IcfS 
united  at  tho  biisos,  the  firit  poHterir.r;  thcr  luil  is  bui'^'  an  I 
broiid.  "  In  Mtrn/it,"  according  to  Huxley,  "the  lonj; 
and  sh^niler  jialatineH  arc  devoi<l  of  any  poi*tero-fxtcrnal 
uIonjiationK.  Tho  nnvxillo-pahilines  arc  j*Iendor  iind  ex- 
paiideil  at  the  end.  as  in  passerine  birds,  but  they  unite 
in  the  inidille  line  with  one  another  and  with  the  o>-silied 
Mfjttuui."  The  species  an?  tropii^al  or  sub-tropteat  binls, 
confined  to  tho  Old  World.  Three  j^cnera  are  j;onerally 
roiMi^ni/.od — viz.  Mimpn,  with  abtnit  U*'  speries ;  Mt:iit- 
foftlmijiis,  with  (!  species,  peculiar  to  Africa;  and  Xifti- 
oniin,  with  7  species,  in  the  Indian  iiiainhind  and  arehi- 
pela^^o,  as  well  as  Africa.     Tliey  I'eud  upon  insects  ^encr- 

lllly.  ThiCO.  tllLL. 

Mcrovin'gians,  the  first  Prankish  dynasty  in  (Jaul, 
derived  their  name  from  Merwijj  or  iMerovu'us,  who  was 
flujiposed  to  have  founded  a  Krankish  empire  <»n  tho  noil 
of  (Jaul  in  the  mirMle  of  the  lifth  century,  which  Ci.ovis  or 
('i,ohWir;  (which  see)  greatly  extended  and  perfectly  eon- 
pididiited.  The  most  eharaeteristic  events  in  the  history  of 
tho  iMerovingian  dynasty  aro  tho  perjictual  division  and 
fiubdivision  of  the  oiupiro  (see  Afsteiasia  and  Xmcsthia); 
the  horrible  feuds  ori^;inate(l  by  tho  rivalry  and  hatred  of 
Hrunehil'I  jind  Frede-^ouda,  and  so  vividly  de]detod  by 
Au;,Mistin  Thierry  in  l»is  fi/rits  Mrmriii^nuH  [\s:i\i) ;  and 
the  establishment  of  a  jioeuHar  otfice.  that  of  umjor  domitHf 
which  oeoasioncd  the  overthrow  of  tlio  dynasty.  In  752, 
Pepin  tho  Short.  m«/or  tfintiuM  to  t'hilderie  HI.,  confined 
the  kin,;  in  a  monastery  and  {^eate  I  himself  on  the  throne; 
thus  tlie  Carhjvingian  sueeeoded  the  iMerovinj^ian  dynasty. 

Mer'rirk,  county  of  E.  (.'entral  Nebraska.  Area.  015 
squme  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Union  Pacific  U.  U. 
and  l)y  Platte  Ilivor.  It  is  fertile.  an»l  finely  adapted  to 
grain  and  stock-raising.  Cap.  Lono  Tree.  Pop.  557.  It 
has  largely  increased  since  the  census. 

illerrick  (James),  b.  at  Heading.  Kngland,  Jan.  ?•,  1720  ; 
educated  at  Trinity  ('(diege,  Oxford,  whore  he  obtained  a 
fellowship:  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  Kngland;  was 
author  of  Poems  on  Snored  Siiftjfrta  {I7f)-i).  Antifitntion«, 
Critirtif  and  ffrrunmittirnf,  on  flic  (loupct  ttf  St.  John  (17'il- 
57).  The  PstihiiH  Trrnisfated  "r  I'ltrophntHr^t  hi  Enf/h'nh 
VcfHf  (17li5).  Aituofations  on  (he  PhuIuih  (1707).  and  other 
poetical  and  thc(jlr)gical  writings.  His  translation  of  tho 
Psalms  displayed  learning  and  cidtivateil  taste.  An  amus- 
ing little  poem  by  Merrick,  entillecl  The  (^hnmrJcon,  has 
been  frequently  included  in  poetical  miscellanies.  D.  at 
Reuiling  .Fan.  5,  17(i'.*. 

Merrick  (Jamks  Lyman),  b.  in  Monson.  Mass..  Oct.  11, 
ISO.'i ;  graduated  at  Amherst  College  lS;tO.  and  at  Columbia 
Theological  Seminary  lH;i;i;  was  a  missionary  to  Persia 
1Hli5-45,  and  pastor  of  tho  Congregational  church  at  Am- 
herst. Mass..  from  1S4'.)  till  his  death.  June  IS.  18(50.  Au- 
thor of  a  volume  of  poems.  The  Pifiivini'H  Ifnrp  (1847). 
Li/r  nnd  iirfi'fiou  of  Mohammed  (I8,')l)),  and  a  Oenenlttt/t/ 
of  the  Merricfc  Fnmilif  (ISO(l).  He  translated  KcHh  on 
Prophvc.ff  into  Persian  (1840),  and  left  his  property  to 
found  Persian  scholarships  in  Amherst  College  and  Colum- 
bia Seminary. 

Merrick  (Pmnv),  LL.D..  b.  at  lirookfield.  Mass..  Ang. 
2.  17114;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1S14:  became  a  lawyer 
of  Wm-cester,  Mass.,  in  1S17;  practised  also  in  Swanzey 
and  Taunton  :  a  judge  of  the  common  ])leas  184;{  and  1851  ; 
judge  of  a  municipal  ciuirt  ISII:  of  the  Massachusetts 
supreme  court  lS5;i-04;  was  jiresidcnt  of  the  AVorcestcr 
and  Nashua  11.  R..  and  left  large  sums  for  the  benefit  of 
the  schools  of  AVoroester,  Mass.  D.  at  Boston,  Mass., 
Feb.  1.  1S07. 

Mer'rickville,  post-v.  of  Lannrk  and  Orenvillc  cos.. 
Onttirio.  Canada.  45  miles  .S.  W.  of  Ottawa,  on  the  Uidcau 
(':i?i;il.  It  has  extensive  water-power  and  1  weekly  news- 
paper.    Pop.  abcmt  10(10. 

3Irr'rill  (Aykus  Pnii.irs).  M.  P..b.  at  Pittsfield.  Mas?.. 
Apr.  17.  17l>:l ;  graduated  at  Fairfield  Medical  College,  N.  Y., 
was  at  once  appointed  surgeon's  mate  in  the  U.  S.  army, 


I  nnd  Norvod  with  hix  rof^imcntto  tho  ond  of  tho  war  of  Iftl5. 
I   He  then   reMigned  and   rtctllivl  at  .Nutche/,  Miih.      In  Ih^iO 
I  he  reniovvd   to    Memphis,  Teiin..  where   he    wan   thu   nior<t 
j  aclivu   in   organi/ing  the  ntcilictil  college  of  ihul  city,  in 
whi' h  he  iiccupi<d  the  rlmir  of  the  theory  and  practice  «f 
incdieiiie,  and  al«o  edited  (he  MeiiiphiH  Mrditul  Hrvt,.ulri'. 
In  lH(i4  he  relumed  to  New  Vork.and  Hpeiit  hiit  rennuning 
dayH  in   that  city,      lie  wrote  on  yellow  fever,  Mcurvy,  epi- 
demic disease!',  nicrfMiry.i-bloroforni  iiM  un  internal  remedy, 
etc.     It.  in  New  York  Nov.  :j,  187.1.  1'ai;i.  K.  Kvk. 

Merrill  (Jons  Wr.m.KV),  l>.  IJ,.  b.  at  ChoHtcr.  \.  il., 
May  y.  IHIIH;  graduated  in  Im:14  at  Wenleyun  lJniver»dly; 
studied  ilivinily  at  Andover.  Muhs.,  1k:{7— tl  :  wait  presi- 
dent of  M<'Kendree  College,  |jcbani>n.  III.,  lH.'',7-n;  pro- 
fer^sor  of  ethic,  metaphyKictt,  etc.  in  the  lliblicul  In-litutc, 
Concord,  N.  II.,  lS.jl-08;  held  various'  pawtoraten  in  tho 
MethcidiHl  Kpiscopal  Church,  chiefly  in  ManHnchuftettit. 

Morrill  (Stki-iikn  M.).  1).  I).,  b.  in  JefTernon  on..  0., 
Sept.  KS,  1825:  entered  the  Ohio  conference  as  a  travelling 
preacher  in  1840;  ,was  elected  eilitor  of  the  UV«^*t»  i'Urin- 
ti'nn  Adrorntf,  the  oflicial  paper  of  hiH  denomination,  nt 
Cincinnati  in  1808;  and  consecrated  bishop  at  the  tlenoral 
CoTifereneo  of   1872. 

Merrill  (William  K.),  b.  at  Fort  Howard,  Ilrown  ro.. 
Wis.,  Oct.  II.  IS;i7:  was  graduated  from  the  V.  S.  Mili- 
tary A<:i demy  in  1851*  at  the  head  of  his  claHs,  and  np- 
pdintcd  brevet  second  lieutenant' of  engineer.^  ;  first  lieu- 
tenant IsOl,  captain  lSfi;i,  and  major  18(57.  Served  in  tho 
civil  war  as  assistant  engineer  in  Virginia  and  Ohio,  and 
subsequently  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land ;  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Chickamauga.  Mi.«sionary 
Kidgc.  Knoxvillo  expedition,  etc.,  until  July,  1804.  whin 
he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  engineer  regiment  of  vet- 
eran volunteers,  which  ho  had  organized,  and  with  which 
command  he  was  engaged  in  fortifying  important  points 
Xm  the  lines  of  military  railroads  in  Tennessee,  Alabamn, 
and  (icorgia.  Since  tlio  close  of  the  war  he  has  served  as 
chief  engineer  on  tho  staff  of  tho  lieutenant-general  of  the 
army,  and  on  important  duty  with  his  coq»s  in  the  im- 
provement of  rivers,  surveys,  etc.  in  the^Vcst.  Author  of 
Iron  TrnsH  Uridfje.H  for  Rn'ilroads  (1870). 

Merrill's,  a  v.  of  Tehama  tp.,  Tehama  cc,  Cal.     P.  121. 

Mer'rimac,  post-tp.  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  made  from 
the  western  part  tif  Amesbury  tp.  since  the  census  of  1870. 

3Icrrimac,  j)ost  v,  and  tp.  of  Sauk  co..  Wis.,  on  tho 
Chicag  «  and  North-western  U.  R.,  and  on  the  W.  side  of 
Wis(!onsin  Hivcr.      Pop.  765. 

Merrimack,  county  of  S.  Central  New  Hampshire. 
Area,  DOO  square  miles.  It  is  billy  and  generally  fertile. 
Cattle,  gi'ain.  and  wool  arc  leading  products.  The  county 
has  abundant  water-power,  and  ha.s  manufactures  of  lum- 
ber, leather,  woollens,  harnesses,  carriages,  brick,  wooden 
ware,  etc.  The  county  is  traversed  by  tho  Merrimack 
River  and  by  the  Boston  Concord  and  Montreal,  the 
Northern,  and  other  railroads.  Cap.  Concord.  Pop. 
42.151. 

3lcrriinack,  post-tp.  of  Hillsboro'  co..  N.  II.,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Merrimack  River,  and  on  the  Concord  11.  \i., 
7  miles  X.  of  Nashua.  It  contains  the  villages  of  Head's 
Ferry  and  Thorn tnn's  Ferry,  and  has  manufactures  of 
bricks,  furniture,  clothing,  coupcrage,  lumber,  and  woidlen 
goods.  The  village  of  South  Merrimack  is  on  the  Nashua 
an.l  Wilton  K.  K.     Pr.p.  IIIOO. 

Mer'rimaek  River,  in  New  Hampshire  and  Massa- 
chusetts, is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Pcmigcwassct  and 
Winnipisoogee  rivers  at  Franklin.  N.  11.  It  flows  souths 
ward  into  Massachusetts,  where  it  curves  towards  the  \.  K.. 
and  reaches  the  ocean  in  hit.  42°  48'  27"  X..  Ion.  70°  4H' 
40"  W.  On  its  banks  aro  the  thriving  cities  of  Concord, 
Manchester,  and  Nashua.  X.  II.,  and  Lowell.  Lawrence, 
Haverhill,  and  Xcwburyport.  Mass.  It  is  a  navigable  tidal 
stream  as  far  as  Haverliill.  15  miles:  and  above  this  point 
its  channel  is  being  fitted  for  navigation  by  the  V.  S.  gov- 
ernment. At  its  mouth  there  is  a  bad  and  shifting  bar 
which  impedes  commerec.  The  river  below  the  ilam  at 
Lawrence  has  valuable  fisheries,  but  its  chief  industrial 
importance  is  from  the  immense  water-power  it  affords. 

Mer'ritt,  tp.  of  Yolo  co.,  Cal.  Pop.  ISO. 
Merritt  (Wksi.kv),  b.  in  Xew  York  in  18.16:  graduated 
from  the  V.  S.  Military  .Academy,  and  entered  the  army  as 
brevet  second  lieutenant  of  dragoons  ISOlt:  capt.iin  2d 
Cavalry  1802.  In  the  early  part  of  the  civil  war  he  had 
much  valuable  experience  on  the  staff  of  cavalry  com- 
manders, and  in  Apr..  l^Oil.  accompanied  Stoneman's  raid 
to  Kiehmond  :  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  .lunc.  and  brcvctted  major  the  week  following 
for  Gettysburg  and  subsequent  pursuit  of  the  enemy  :  in 
tho  Richmond  campaign  of  1804  w.*i«!  in  command  of  a 
division  under  Sheridan,  and  subsequently  at  Opequan, 
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Cedar  Creek,  and  Fisher's  Hill,  where  he  won  the  brevet 
of  major-general;  again  at  Five  Forks.  Sailor's  Creek,  and 
final  surrender  was  distinguished,  and  promoted  to  be 
major-general  from  date  of  Five  Forks.  Subsequent  to  the 
elose  of  the  war  he  served  as  chief  of  cavalry  in  various 
departments  till  Feb.,  ISCfi,  when  he  was  mustered  out  of 
the  volunteer  service;  in  July  following  was  appointed 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  9th  Cavalry. 

Mer'ry  f  Robert),  b.  in  London  in  Apr..  1755  ;  educated 
at  Hnnow  and  at  Christ's  College.  Cambridge  ;  studied  law 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  bought  a  commission  in  the  Guards;  set- 
tled for  some  years  at  Florence,  Italy,  where  he  became  a 
member  of  the  famous  Delia  Crusea  Academy  ;  contributed 
to  the  Florence  Mi'scellaui/,  and  returning  to  London  be- 
gan to  ]niblish  plays  and  poems  under  the  nom  tie  plume 
of  "Delia  Crusea,"  which  met  with  some  imitators,  and 
thus  gave  occasion  to  Gifford  to  satirize  the  "  Delia  Crus- 
can  school."  Merry  married  in  1791  Miss  Anne  Brunton. 
an  actress,  with  whom  he  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  17'Jf>,  and  d. 
at  lialtimure.  Md.,  Jan.  24,  1798.  His  widow  married  Wil- 
liam Warren,  the  comedian.  Merry  is  said  by  Dr.  R.  W. 
Griswold  to  have  exercised  great  influence  upon  American 
taste  in  poetry. 

Merry  Green,  tp.  of  Grant  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  278. 

Merry  Hill,  tp.  of  Dertie  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1114. 

Mer'sebiir^,  town  of  Prussia,  in  the])rovince  of  Sax- 
ony, on  the  Saale.  Its  cathedral,  adorncrl  with  four  beau- 
tiful towers,  is  a  noble  structure  of  tho  thirteenth  century. 
Merscburg  is  famous  for  its  beer,  which  is  conaidorod  the 
best  made  in  Germany.     Pop.  13,364. 

Merseyj  a  river  of  England,  rises  in  the  N.  part  of  tho 
county  of  Derby,  flows  in  nearly  a  westerly  direction,  ex- 
panding at  Runcorn  into  a  broad  estuary,  on  the  N.  side 
of  which  is  Liverpool;  below  which  it  joins  the  Irish  Sea. 
It  has  an  entire  length  of  about  00  miles,  and  is  navigable 
to  its  junction  with  the  Irwell,  its  principal  atfiuent. 

Mer'thyr  Tyd'vil,  town  of  Wales,  in  the  county  of 
Glamorgan,  on  the  Taff,  is  a  dirty  and  unhealthy  place. 
but  important  on  account  of  its  ironworks  and  coal-trade. 
Pop.  51.949. 

Mer'ton,  post-tp.  of  Steele  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  548. 

Mertoii,  post-tp.  of  AVaukesha  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1612. 

Merton,  de  (Walter),  b.  at  Merton.  in  Surrey.  Eng- 
land, early  in  tho  thirteenth  century  :  e<lucated  at  the  con- 
vent of  his  native  ])lace:  took  holy  orders:  obtained  several 
benefices;  was  appointed  lord  chancellor  1258.  deprived  of 
his  office  by  the  barons  1259.  reappointed  1261,  superseded 
120.'!,  and  again  reinstated  in  Nov..  1272.  He  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Rochester  Nov.,  1274,  when  he  resigned  the  great 
seal,  lie  was  reputed  a  man  of  greiit  learning.  D.  Oct.  27, 
1277.  Chancellor  Merton  established  at  iJasingstuke  a  hos- 
pital for  poor  travellers  and  decayed  ministers,  and  founded 
at  Oxford  (Jan.  7,  1264)  Merton  College,  gave  it  a  further 
endowment  in  1270,  and  saw  it  completed  in  1274.  Its  dis- 
tinctive feature  was  that  of  a  literary  not  a  sacerdotal  in- 
stitution, and  the  students  were  not  to  be  monks.  It  be- 
came the  archetype  upon  which  most  subsequent  colleges 
at  Oxford  were  modelled,  and  celebrated  its  sexcentenary 
iu  1864. 

Meru,  in  Hindu  mythology,  was  a  fabulous  mountain 
in  the  centre  of  the  world,  SU.flOO  leagues  high,  and  sur- 
miuinted  by  the  heaven  of  Vishnu,  which  was  invested 
with  every  conceivable  attraction.  So  far  as  the  myth  has 
any  geographical  basis,  it  undoubtedly  referred  to  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  Himalaya  range. 

Merville',  or  Mer^hem',  tctwn  of  France,  department 
of  Xord.on  the  Lys,  carries  on  a  varied  manufacturing  in- 
duf^try.  cnnijM-ising  linen,  velvet,  salt,  spirits,  leather,  beer, 
and  tiles.     iVip.  6521. 

Merycopotnm'idoc  [from  Menfcopotamun — »'.  c.  a  ru- 
minating hippopotamoid — ^TjpuKt'^eti-,  to  "ruminate."  and 
TOTiifj.6';,  "river"],  an  extinct  family  of  artiodactyle  un- 
gulates, in  some  respects  intermediate  between  (he  rumi- 
nants and  Omnivores,  but  in  its  dentition  reseuibling  the 
former.  The  re])rescntatives  seem  to  have  been  moder- 
ately stout  animals;  the  skull  had  an  elongated  snout;  tho 
lower  jaw  was  contracted  in  front  of  tho  ascending  ramus, 
and  provided  with  a  deep  prenngular  e.vjiansion  directed 
forwjird  ;  the  molars  were  of  the  ruminant  type — i.  <:.  with 
twn  p:iirs  of  crescentiform  ridges  on  each  half;  those  of  the 
upper  jaw  comparatively  broad,  and  of  the  li)wer  narrower. 
the  last  with  a  supplementary  posterior  lobe;  the  canines 
compiirativoly  small  nnd  cylinilm-conic.  The  (yjiical  spe- 
cies of  the  family  ( Mfvi/ri,pf,famun  (liMHiiiil/i")  was  originally 
reforrei]  to  the  genus  Jlippiipntainnfi  by  falconer;  and  even 
■when  he  established  a  new  genus  for  it,  he  was  still  led  to 
retain  it  near  J/ippnpotHiiin»,  licing  undoubtedly  chiefly 
influenced  by  the  form  of  the  lower  jaw.     There  can,  how- 


ever, be  little  doubt  that  it  was  a  ruminant  of  tho  same 
group  as  the  Areodontidse  of  Miocene  North  America.  The 
remains  of  the  sjjecies  of  Jircr^ropofttnuiH  have  been  ob- 
Ukined  in  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  the  Sewalik  Hills  of  In- 
dia. Tiuco.  Gill. 

Mescala,  a  river  in  Mexico,  emptying  into  the  small 
but  commodious  port  of  Zacatula  on  the  Pacific.  Rising 
in  the  state  of  Tlascala,  as  it  passes  Puebla  it  is  known  as 
the  Atoj/uc,  then  as  IHu  Pablano,  and  next,  or  chiefly,  as 
the  Rio  tie  las  linlzae  in  its  course  through  Guerreio  and 
as  the  boundary-line  between  that  state  and  Michoacan. 
With  a  general  direction  of  8.  S.  W.  and  S.,  it  is  450  miles 
long,  and  navigable  in  the  last  section,  where  it  is  locally 
known  as  liio  Zacatula.  Engineers  regard  it  as  open  to 
easy  improvement,  and  an  important  part  of  a  practicable 
water-way  across' Mexico.  Its  bed  has  furnished  rich  gold- 
placors  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and  it  traverses  a  rich  mineral 
region.  Several  of  its  affluents  are  considerable  streams, 
and  its  fish  are  particularly  esteemed.    Thomas  Jordan. 

Mesembryautliema'ceae,  otherwise  named  Fieo- 
ideee,  a  natural  order  of  succulent  exogenous  herbs  and 
shrubs,  of  nearly  400  species,  largely  from  South  Afiica. 
In  Spain  and  North  Africa  they  yield  much  barilla.  The 
ice-plants  of  greenhouses  and  gardens  are  the  most  famil- 
iar representatives  of  this  order. 

Mes'eiitery  f(lr.  jmco-o?.  ** middle."  and  iFTepor.  ''intes- 
tine "].  a  double  fnM  of  the  Pcritoniu-m  (whicli  sec)  which 
attaches  the  small  intestine  to  the  spinal  column,  but  so 
loosely  as  to  allow  much  freedom  of  motion.  The  corre- 
sponding support  of  the  large  intestine  is  the  mcnocolon, 
with  the  )iieso rectum.  The  mesentery  contains  between  its 
folds  numerous  blood-vessels,  nerves,  lacteals,  and  lym- 
phatics, and  the  ganglia  known  as  mesenteric  glands,  which 
are  connected  with  the  lymphatico-lacteal  system.  It  is 
about  four  inches  wide,  and  extends  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  intestine. 

Me'sha,  a  king  of  Moab  in  the  reigns  of  Ahaz,  Aba- 
ziah,  and  Jehoram,  tributary  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  to 
which  he  annually  paid  "a  hundred  thousand  wethers  and 
a  hundred  thousand  rams  with  their  wool.*'  On  the  death 
of  Ahaziah  he  seems  to  have  revolted;  and  Jehoram  made 
an  alliance  with  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  against  him. 
The  two  kings  overran  Moab  with  the  exception  of  one 
stronghold,  which  Mesha  successfully  defended  after  ofler- 
ing  his  first-born  son  as  a  burnt-offering  to  his  god  Che- 
mosh.  An  inscribed  tablet  of  this  king,  the  famous  Moab- 
ITB  Stoxk  (which  see),  was  discovered  in  1868  at  Dihon. 
which  commemorates  lihe  deliverance  hinted  at  in  2  Kings 
iii.  27. 

Mesh'ed,  city  of  Persia,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Khorassan,  situated  on  an  elevated  but  fertile  plain  in  lat. 
36°  17'  N.  and  Ion.  59°  25'  B.  To  some  extent  iMcshed  de- 
rives its  importance  from  the  circumstance  that  it  contains 
the  mausoleum  of  Imam  Riza.  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
great  Mohammedan  sect  of  the  Shiites.  This  mausoleum 
and  the  mosque  built  over  it,  with  its  gilded  domes  and 
minarets,  its  doors  of  silver,  its  rails  of  gold,  and  forests 
of  columns  of  marble  and  porphyry,  is  among  the  most 
magnificent  buildings  of  the  East,  and  is  annually  visited 
by  thousands  of  pilgrims.  But  besides  being  a  holy  city, 
Meshed  is  a  great  trade-centre.  Caravans  are  coming  and 
going  every  day,  carrying  loads  of  the  most  costly  mer- 
chandise from  India,  China,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Euroi)e; 
and  in  several  branches  of  industry  its  own  manufactures 
are  celebrated;  its  carpets,  shawls,  light  silks,  and  sword- 
blades  enjoy  a  high  rejmtation ;  also  certain  kinds  of 
earthenware,  glass,  and  porcelain.     Pop.  about  70,000. 

Meshop'peil,  post-v.  an<l  tp.  of  Wyoming  co.,  Pa.,  on 
the  Susijuchanua  River  and  the  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Vork  R.  R.  and  Canal,  15  miles  by  rail  N.  W.  of  Tunk- 
haTinock.     Pop.  12;i9. 

Medina,  jiost-v.,  cap.  of  Dona  Ana  co..  N.  M..  'i5  miles 
above  El  Paso,  im  tlie  W.  bank  of  tho  Rio  Grande. 

Mcs'iner  (Franz,  or.  according  to  others.  EurKORicH 
Anton),  b.  at  Itznumg,  on  the  Lake  of  Constance.  May  2;i, 
17'i;i.  or,  according  to  others,  at  Mcersburg  in  Suabia  in 
17li4.  Neither  liis  name  nor  the  date  and  place  of  his  birth 
is  known  with  certainty.  Educated  al  Uillingcn  and  In- 
golstailt.  he  studied  medicine  at  Vienna,  tiok  tho  degree 
in  176(i,  and  commeneeil  his  famous  mngnclio  euros  (see 
Mksmkhism)  in  1772 :  went  to  Paris  in  1778  :  made  an  enor- 
mous sensation  and  a  great  fortune,  but  lost  his  reputation 
here  by  the  unfavoral)le  report  made  on  his  metJiod  by  a 
royal  committee  of  tho  greatest  Erench  physicians  nnd 
scientists;  practised  for  some  time  in  London,  tlmugh  with 
less  success;  returned  to  tiorniany.  and  d.,  alnii)st  enlii'oly 
forgotten,  at  Mcersburg  Mar.  5,  1815. 

Mesmerism*  Dr.  iMesmer  expounded  as  early  as  the 
year  177ii  tho  results  of  certain  experiments  made  by  him, 
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a(lviin<-in;;  ilii*  lIuMtry  tliai  Doino  tndivWlualH  mi^lit  ho  ron- 
<i()rLMi  ti-iM)i(iriirily  iincnnKcidiM  by  otluTH.    lie  nIiiiimMl  lliitl 
tluK  Htntt)  wiiK  a  K|M!iMUf*  of'uiiiiniil  inii^^iiittiKiri,  iiii'l  lliitf  tiiu 
puHHU^^i-  i.f  |M)Wurrtil  itmj^ni'tM  ovor  tin:  HurfjMHi  of  tim  lio<Iy 
ul'Hdiiu!  pc-r.HMii,^  wiMiId  in«liic(!  in  tliuin  ii  Inim-c  Htulr.  TIhm 
conililion  ri'fi'ivnl  U'\ti  niiiiK!.    Alioitl  ihc;  hilimo  time  Fu^'t'^no, 
\\\h  »4tiiil('nt,  <lis<-ovon'<I  HoiiuiiLtnhiiliHtii.aiHl  rftilly  oxiiliiiniMl 
tlm  [MTiiliiir  utiiti'  i\k'.-*inor  Inul  (h.-j-crilKMl  buI'i>ro  in  a  very 
uii^iiti-liHlnry    nuiimcr.       Ho    clirrnnatrii    nniKiirHMiii   and 
i»(lnT  riilliifi'iitH  purl'*  of  AIowiiHtr'rt  (toctriiic.      I'uKo^fno  ac- 
c"iiii'Iislii'p|   ttiiiny  vuw.f    by   nicsiiicriHiii.      For    a    niiiiibur 
of  yiKirrt  it  wuH  Io(»k(Ml  upon  um  a  npeiicM  of  witcbrnift,  and 
wa«  forbidden   by  tbc    l-'renih   and   (iuriiiun   govcrnnuintH 
iind  disr(»iinU'nnn'-t'd   by  tbi:  Cburch.     Althoii^^b  contniiK- 
HJouf'  urrc  iippornlcd  by  Ibc  t'orrnor  p<ivtTiiniL*nt  to  invex- 
lij;ati)  till)  iniittur,  our  own  fomitryiniin,  l-'runklin,   bi-in;; 
a  nu'iiibcT  of  one  of  them,  it  wat*  not  till  tlio  year  1S40  that 
tbf  Kub'pM't  rc(*oivt'd  pro]icr  attention.     IJcforo  tliiw  it  wart 
<'onMi.lt'it'd  (hinjri'i'ous  to  Ibi)  nioriiU  of  tlu*  pt'opb;  und  pro- 
ilucliv)'.  of  lici-ntiousni'.-^.i.     <*f  lute  vimrn  it  huA  bi-cn  prac- 
tised by  tdairvoyants  ami  otlier  quafkn  an  ii  bninidi  id"  tbo 
healini;  art.     Notwithstundinj;  itf  intorcHt  at*  a  neculiar 
psyehic  Htato,  it  litiH  been  dej^radcd  and  romainc*{  a  eoni- 
pamtively  unt^tudied   t^ubjeirt.     The  LdiiiniH  of  tlione  wlio 
prat'tine  it  are  so  extritvu;;ant,  and  are  bused  upon  HU(di  an 
nns(dentilio  ffronnd.  that  it  reeei\eH  but  little  notice  from 
rtjputiil>lo  niedieal  investigatorrt.     Amon^;  the  many  foolixh 
theories  of  i^noriintiiretenclora  irt  that  of  animal  nni^netirtin. 
Tbir*  supposed  physiolojrieal  quality  is  made  by  thene  ]»eo- 
]do  to  aeeonnt  for  (able-tippiniT.  so-called  spiritual  miini- 
lestiitions.   nnil    other    doubtful    performances,     **  Animal 
niiifjnetism  "  is  an  ambiguous  term,     Seienee  has  demon- 
strated that  a  species  of  cicetricity  is  the  product  of  the 
body,  ami  is  generated  in  the  animal   sy.-^tem.      I)u   licurf 
HeyuKind  and  Kadeline  have  elucidated  this  by  many  strik-  ' 
int5  experiments  upon  frofi;s,  but  these  do  not  prove  that 
there  is  any  connet-tion  between  psychic  j)hcnomena  and  j 
electricity.     Mesmerism  and  somnambulism  can  undoubt-   I 
ediy  be  induced,  but  are  only  peculiar  mentnl  states.     Tho  , 
former  is  based  ujxm  the  predominance  of  one  idea  over  ; 
all   others.     So  al).sorbinj;  is  the  fixation   of  the  mind  on  | 
this  idea  that  the  subject  is  unmoved  by  all  outside  in- 
fluenires.     The  ponular  belief  in  the  mcsmerizer.  and  his  | 
exercise  of  power  by  the  simple  use  of  will  to  produce  this  [ 
state  in  another,  is  a  somewhat  erroneous  one.     The  first  | 
individual  must  resi;;;n  or  "give  himself  up"  entirely,  and  | 
flimply  be  intiucnced  afterwards  by  the  mesmerizcr.     This  : 
condition  may  be  produced  by  l()oking  fixedly  at  any  small 
bri;jht  object  held  close  to  the  face.     After  a  few  minutoH 
tho  person  will  boeomo  very  slocity  and  the  eyelids  will 
droop.    Numenuis  mesmerists  have  insisted  that  the  object 
should  be  made  of  copper  and  zinc,  or  two  other  ojiposite 
eleetrieal  elements;   but  anything  will  do  for  the  purpose^ 
HO  that  it  be  brij:;ht. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  able  and  conscientious obscnrorfl 
was  Mr.  liraid  of  Knj;land.  whoso  system  was  known  as 
lirniiii'iiv  or  h}f}}ni>ti»,n  ;  ami  I>r.  Carpenter  of  London, 
after  investigating;  it.  testified  to  its  feasibility  and  occur- 
rence, but  thia  system  ditters  very  little  from  tho  other. 
When  the  mesmeric  state  is  produced — that  is  to  say.  tho 
conditictn  of  induced  sleep — it  will  bo  found  that  there  is 
a  remarkable  exaltation  of  one  or  more  of  the  senses,  so 
that  tho  person  mesmerized  is  very  ready  to  receive  sug- 
gestions implied  by  the  tone  of  the  voice,  by  tho  peculiar 
cm]»hasis  and  manner  of  the  mcsmerizer.  Many  extra- 
ordinary answers  are  given  which  astonish  tho  bystantlers. 
In  these  states  any  very  slight  irritation  of  the  muscles, 
wlictlier  by  tho  touch  of  the  i)perator  to  the  skin  or  tho 
blowing  of  air  over  the  surface,  will  bo  followed  by  tonic 
muscular  contractions,  so  that  the  subject  will  support 
weights,  allow  his  arm  to  remain  in  an  extended  position, 
or  even  himself  lapse  into  a  cataleptic  state.  The  curative 
ctfects  of  mesmerism  are  nil.  It  often  does  much  harm, 
and  ])roduees  very  disagreeable  results  upon  nervous,  ex- 
citable individuals, 

A  person  mesmerized  presents  a  peculiar  appearance. 
There  is  lirst  restlessness,  faintnoss.  and  trembling,  dilata- 
tion of  pupilsi  and  turning  upward  of  tho  eyeballs,  and 
finally  sleep.  Tho  susceptibility  of  individuals  varies 
greatly,  there  being  about  one  in  twenty  who  may  be  so 
intiucnced.  A  weak,  nervous  person  or  one  possessed  of 
auffieient  faith  is  tho  best  subject.  Xumerous  stories  are 
cited  of  certain  in<lividuals  who  by  looking  fixedly  at  others 
induce  in  them  a  species  of  mesmeric  sleep,  Scheie  de 
Vere  relates  the  case  of  Jean  Paul,  who  while  sitting  with 
ft  large  company  by  merely  looking  at  a  lady  caused  her  to 
fall  asleep.  Other  anecdotes  are  told  of  people  who  were 
able  tn  exert  this  power  upon  others  sitting  at  a  distant 
part  of  a  jmblic  hall  in  which  they  were.  It  is  very  cer- 
tain that  all  humnn  beings  exert  a  remarkable  unconscious 
influence  upon.each  other.   Every  one  has  undoubtedly  wit- 


noMHod  tho  contaKf<>n  ^i^a  ffuiic,  and  may  have  mv\e  othiT^ 
gfine  by  simply  opening  tlioir  hundn  in  Imitutiou  of  Juwn. 
Oilier  porforntunctiM  Hfemin^ly  wonderful  may  l>e  explained 
by  the  observern  of  mental  phenoinenii ;  for  i-xamnU:,  wo 
have  been  told  by  iriany  of  the  believerH  in  aniiniil  mag- 
netir<ni  that  if  a  button  or  ring  be  Hu^peiided  from  the  finger 
by  a  linetltrcad  in  their  imnivdiute  neighborhood,  noealled 
aninnil  inagnetiKm  will  make  it  i*way  to  and  fro,  and  f^trike 
the  hour  of  the  day  in  spile  of  the  elTort  of  the  perKon  wb'> 
]ierforms  the  expcriineni  to  )-lop  it.  Tliift  may  be  tried  b;. 
any  one,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  ring  will  o^eillut'-, 
but  will  never  striki;  the  proper  hour  unlefN  tho  individual 
\uiH  previously  made  himself  ac(|uainted  with  It.  It  lit  im- 
possible to  keep  the  ring  from  moving,  and  a^^  long  a-*  ex- 
pi-etiition  is  aroused  so  l'»ng  will  it  strike.  'I'hi^  is  a  hp*  -ie^ 
of  unconscious  inlltience  exerted  by  expectant  attention, 
and  instead  of  being  the  result  of  any  niagnetie  power,  id 
simidy  an  idco-niotorial  impulse.  Tlnn  theory  of  uncon- 
S(douH  influenee.  a  result  of  expeclnnl  attention,  fully  iic- 
eount«  for  so-called  <dairvoyanco,  miiid-ren'tirig,  rne-ineriMii, 
and  other  astonishing  performances.  In  all  of  the  condi- 
tions '•  tho  directing  power  of  the  will  is  suspended,  the  in- 
tollcet  is  in  a  Htnte  of  exalted  cxeitemont.  and  the  rcHcz 
power  of  tho  (riirebruin  stimuhtted.  'I'hc  mind  is  in  a  con- 
rlition  to  rceive  ideas  from  out-ide.  suggefiion.^  ihrough 
the  senses  or  evolved  by  the  inner  consciousne.-s  of  ihe  in- 
dividual. In  whatever  mode  the  ideas  have  been  brought 
before  the  eonseif»usncss,  it  is  the  essential  characteristic 
of  these  states  that  the  mind  is  entirely  given  up  to  that 
which  may  happen  to  be  before  it  at  the  time:  which  eon- 
scquently  excites  an  uncontrolled  directing  power  over  the 
actions,  there  being  no  antagonistic  agency  to  keep  it  in 
check."  Numerous  writers  and  champions  of  mesmerism 
atlvanco  the  theory  that  there  is  a  universal  fluicl  that  car- 
ries n  peculiar  force  akin  to  tho  so-called  animal  magncti^'m. 
This  has  been  called  by  some  otfi/f,  Hhrn'uin,  or  other  high- 
sounding  and  inappropriate  names.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  there  are  no  pliysical  laws  that  account  for  the  cxiet* 
once  of  any  such  fluid. 

The  literature  of  magnetism  is  certainly  sensational  as 
well  as  interesting.  Anecdotes  are  told  of  people  in  the 
mesmeric  sleep  who  correctly  describe  the  faces  of  people 
they  have  never  seen — minutely  describe  their  dress  and 
tell  where  they  arc.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  mentioned  by 
Scheie  do  Vere:  tho  subject  accurately  jdcturcd  the  house 
of  a  friend  in  New  South  Wales:  the  description  was  after- 
wards found  t<»  be  correct  in  every  particular.  States  iden- 
tical with  tiio  mesmeric  have  been  ])roduccd  in  nearly  every 
country,  and  form  an  element  of  the  literature  of  every 
nation.  Tho  Chinese  believe  in  a  quality  that  is  possessed 
by  every  one,  which  it  is  possible  to  diffuse,  one  individual 
having  the  power  to  communicate  it  to  another.  This  cor- 
responds to  our  Bo-callod  magnetism,  and  is  denominated 
yxi-yitufj. 

The  advocates  of  mesmerism  prove  the  divine  origin  and 
antiquity  of  the  art  by  numerous  quotations  from  the  Bible. 
Frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  laying  on  <jf  hands,  which 
is  Fiipiiosed  by  them  to  be  identical  with  the  first  steps  of 
mesmerism.  Kzekiel  (i.  '^)  says,  **  The  hand  of  the  Lord 
was  upon  mo  in  the  evening,"  It  was  certainly  known 
among  the  ancients.  Plutarch  mentions  it.  as  well  as  other 
writers,  and  it  is  clearly  proved  to  have  entered  largely  into 
the  religious  rites  of  the  ancients.  It  is  useless  to  refer  to 
many  of  the  extraordinary  conditions  which  some  writers 
have  said  to  belong  to  tho  mesmeric  state.  One  that  has 
received  much  notice  is  exaggerated  intelligence  during  the 
mesmeric  sleep.  A  case  is  related  of  a  child  who  had  heard 
some  person  play  a  violin  a  long  time  before.  During  tho 
trance  state  she  repeated  some  of  the  pieces  almost  note 
for  note.  This  docs  not  seem  impossible  when  we  consider 
that  in  some  forms  of  rare  nervous  disease  patients  have 
been  known  to  quote  btng  extracts  and  sentences  from  books 
they  may  have  heard  but  once  during  their  previous  life- 
time, and  even  in  other  languages  than  their  own.  What 
is  more  remarkable,  some  of  them  before  their  iUnoss  were 
notably  iluli  and  devoid  of  usual  intelligence. 

Allan  McLaxe  IIamiltox. 

Me'sola  [Lat.  .Vm^uh'  or  ^f"<uf<l  M<if/uft].  town  of  Italy, 
province  of  Ferrara.  From  its  marshy  situation  near  the 
Po  it  is  subject  to  continual  fever.     Pop.  in  IS74,  ij.'iit'J. 

Mesopota'mia  [Or.  ^cVoc,  "middle,"  and  votomo?. 
*' river  "].  the  name  generally  given  in  oncient  times  to 
the  territory  lying  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
and  which  the  Arnbs  call  El  Jfzimh,  "the  island."  It 
forms  a  low  and  level  plain,  with  only  a  few  hilly  tracts 
towards  the  X..  and  it  consists  mostly  of  dry  stcj-pes. 
It  is  only  along  the  rivers,  where  artificial  irrigation  is 
employed,  that  the  soil  shows  fertility:  elsewhere  it  af- 
fords only  meagre  pasturage.  The  whole  region  belongs  to 
Asiatic  Turkey,  and  is  divided  into  eyalets  or  governments. 
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Mesopotamia,  tp.  of  Trumbull  co.,  0.     Pop.  796. 

Mesozo'ic  [Gt.  /xeVo?,  "middle,"  and  ^w^.  "life"] 
Time^  the  ^reat  Reptilian  Age  of  geology,  which  suc- 
ceeded the  Piilpeozoic  and  prec-cded  the  Cainozoie.  It 
was  divided  into  three  period? — the  Triassic  (the  oldest). 
the  Jurassic,  and  the  Cretaceous.  In  it  the  molluscan  and 
reptilian  types  of  animals  reached  their  culmination,  and 
be.iran  to  decline.  The  same  is  true  of  the  cycads  among 
plants.  Palms  and  angioppermous  plants,  osseous  fishes, 
birds,  and  mammals  all  first  appear  in  the  Mesozoic  strata. 

Mesquite'  Grass,  a  name  given  in  the  South-western 
U.  S.  to  rich  pasture-grasses  of  the  genus  Arintida.  They 
require  a  hard  soil,  without  shade,  and  are  of  great  value 
to  stock-raisers,  but  are  unfit  for  hay-making.  The  mes- 
quite grasses  are  spreading  eastward.  They  are  procum- 
bent or  running  in  character,  and  do  not  stand  high. 

Mesquite  Tree,  the  Pronnpin  dnhis  or  Abjnrohia 
fflandul'tn'i,  a  small  thorny  and  gnarled  tree  of  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Mexico.  It  is  of  the  order 
Leguminosai,  sub-order  Miuiosese.  Its  hard  wood  affords 
good  fuel,  and  its  branches  yield  abundantly  a  gum  which 
is  a  good  substitute  for  gum  arable.  It  appears  sparingly 
in  commerce,  and  is  called  mesquite  gum.  The  long  pods 
abound  in  a  thick,  sweet,  edible  pulp.  Both  bark  and 
wood  are  rich  in  tannic  acid,  and  are  excellent  materials 
for  use  in  tanning  hides.  Another  mesquite  is  the  /Voso- 
pis  odorata  (screw  mesquite):  its  beans  are  eaten  by  the 
Indians,  and  the  wood  is  of  great  value  on  the  South- 
western desert  plains.  It  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  consid- 
erably resembling  the  above. 

Messagu'e  [anc.  Me'mnpta'],  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Lecce,  situated  in  a  charming  ])lain  about 
9  miles  from  Brindisi.  It  is  well  built  and  surrounded  by 
a  strong  wall.  Ancient  sepulchres  and  shattered  columns 
are  found  in  its  neighborhood.     Pop.  in  1S74,  yoll. 

Messali'na,  or  Messallina  (Valeria),  b.  at  Rome  in 
2.3  A.  1).,  was  a  daughter  of  Marcus  Valerius  Messala  Bar- 
batus  and  Domitia  Lepida.  In  3S  she  was  married  to  Clau- 
dius, who  became  emperor  in  41,  and  in  48  she  was  put  to 
death.  The  picture  which  Tacitus,  the  elder  PUny,  Juvenal, 
and  I)ion  Cassius  give  of  her  protligacy,  avarice,  and  atro- 
city would  be  incredible  were  it  not  that  these  writers  agree 
with  one  another,  and  were  not  the  portrait  drawn  by 
Tacitus  with  a  vividness  and  consistency  which  a  purely 
ideal  delineation  might  have,  but  slander  and  gossip  never. 

Mes'senheimer,  tp.  of  Union  co.,  111.     Pop.  1076. 

Messe'nia,  an  ancient  territory  of  Greece,  consisted 
of  the  south-western  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  between 
the  sea  and  Laconia.  After  two  fierce  wars  with  Sparta 
(from  IVA  to  724  B.  c.  and  from  68  j  to  668  b.  c),  the  Mes- 
senians  were  subdued  by  the  Spartans  ;  a  portion  emigrated 
to  Sicily,  where  they  conquered  Zanele,  afterward  Mes- 
sana,  but  the  rest  were  reduced  to  slavery.  Whcu  the 
power  of  Sparta  was  finally  broken  by  Epaminondas,  this 
noble  man  restored  the  Mes^enians  to  freedom,  and  founded 
and  fortified  their  new  capital,  Messene.  Of  the  descend- 
ants of  those  who  had  emigrated  300  years  before  many 
returned,  and  the  country  flourished  anew  as  an  independ- 
ent state  until  conquered  by  the  Romans  in  146  B.  c. 

Mes'ser  (Asa),  D.  D.,  LL.D..  b.  at  Methuen.  Mass.,  in 
1769;  graduated  at  Brown  University  1790,  where  he  be- 
eame  tutor  1791.  professor  of  languages  1796.  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy  1799.  and  president  1802, 
hohling  (hat  position  until  1826.  when  he  resigned.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  1792.  and  oniaincd  181)1,  but  was 
never  st'ttled  as  a  pastor.  Several  of  his  sermons  an<l  ora- 
tions were  published.  He  filled  several  civil  offices  at 
Providence,  and  d.  there  Oct.  11,  1S:J6. 

Messerve  (Col.  Xatiianiei,).  b.  at  Portsmouth.  \.  H., 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century:  rendered  good  service  at 
the  siege  of  Louisburg  (1745)  as  lieutenaut-ecdttnel  of 
Moore's  regiment;  commanded  the  New  HampHhire  regi- 
ment in  the  Crown  Point  expedition  1706.  and  defended 
I'ort  Kdward  ;  embarked  in  17.")8  for  the  second  siege  of 
lionisburg.  and  il.  (d'  nrnallpox  .June  28,  1758.  JIc*  was  an 
eminent  Khipbuilder. —  His  son  Okuugk  was  stamp-agent 
for  Xew  Hampshire  and  collector  at  Boston  and  Ports- 
mouth; was  a  loyalist,  and  went  to  England  1777. 

MeHsi'^ah  is  the  name  in  tho  sacred  Scriptures  and  in 
the  unage  of  Jew  and  Christian  ascribed  to  that  holy  Person 
in  whom  tite  hopes  of  redemption  centre.  Pl'DO  in  the 
Old  Testament,  used  n«  nn  adjective,  is  applied  to  the  high 
priest  (Lev,  iv.  3;  vi,  15,  etc.)  as  tho  one  anointed  with 
the  holy  oil;  but  as  a  substantive,  to  the  thoooratic  king 
(I  Sam.  ii.  10  ;  Pa,  xviii.  .'iO,  etc.),  and  bo  by  tho  reflection 
of  the  poetH  to  tho  }iatriarchfl  as  the  ancestors  of  the  tbco- 
eratic  king  (1  Chnm.  xvi.  22;  Ph.  cv.  15);  and  thu.**  by 
cmiDCQCo  to  that  Person  in  whom  tho  functions  of  priest- 


hood and  royalty  culminated  (Ps.  ii.  2;  ex.  1,  4;  Dan.  ix. 
26).  In  the  New  Testament,  o  Metrtrm?  is  used  in  John  i. 
42;  iv.  25,  but  generally  H'C'O  is  rendered  by  its  Greek 
etjuivalent  XpiaTo?,  whi(di  with  the  article  refers  to  Jesus 
as  the  exjieeted  Messiah,  but  without  the  article,  especially 
in  the  Epistles,  became  a  proper  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
historical  Messiah.  Now  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  easy 
to  separate  the  person  of  Christ  from  his  redemptive  work 
and  the  last  things  ;  but  this  cannot  be  carried  out  in  the 
Old  Testament,  because  the  person  of  the  Messiah  is  ever 
involved  in  the  future  redemjition,  and  the  last  things  em- 
bracG  both  advents.  Hence  we  must  treat  of  the  Messiah 
under  the  more  general  head  of  McHHuiuic  Proplicrif,  which 
may  be  defined  as  the  revelation  of  the  fulfilment  of  re- 
demption through  the  Messiah. 

Messianic  Prophecv  begins  with  the  dawn  of  human 
history  and  unfolds  in  the  Mosaic,  Davidic,  and  prophetic 
periods  of  biblical  theology. 

I.  The  Mosaic  Period. — Immediately  after  the  Fall,  in 
the  midst  of  the  condemning  sentences  of  (Jod,  the  hope  of 

i  redemption  was  planted  as  a  precious  seed  wrapped  up  in 

i  the  shell  of  the  curse. 

(1)  The  Protevangelium  (Gen.  iii.  15)  is  a  generic 
prophecy,  bringing  into  contrast  the  seed  of  the  woman 
and  the  seed  of  the  seri)ent ;  the  human  race  struggling, 
suffering,  but  finally  victorious  over  the  forces  of  evil. 
And  as  these  forces  of  evil  culminate  at  the  end  as  well  as 
the  beginning  in  the  serpent,  the  devil,  f^o  implicitly  the 
human  race  is  to  be  conceived  as  culminating  in  a  personal 
head  at  the  victorious  end  as  well  as  at  the  sad  beginning. 
(See  Rom.  xvi.  20;  1  Cor.  xv.  25;  Rev.  xii.  9  acq.;  xx. 
2  seq.y 

(2)  As  a  new  era  begins  with  the  departure  from  the 
ark,  so  there  is  an  appropriate  advance  in  the  promise  of 
redemption.  The  blessings  of  Noah  ((-Jen.  Jx.  25-27)  rise 
up  over  against  his  curse.  Regarding  D^tl/X  as  the  sub- 
ject of  I3iy.\,  after  Onkelos,  most  Jews  (Baumg.,  Hofm., 
Schultz,  Conant.  et  ul.),  the  blessing  of  Shem  is  the  pres- 
ence and  indwelling  of  God,  whose  advent  is  jiromised  to 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  the  Shemites.  Here  the  divine  line 
of  Messianic  prophecy'  begins,  which  develops  side  by  side 
with  the  human  line  until  they  converge  in  the  God-man  at 
his  advent.  The  advent  of  God  is  }irepared  by  the  theo|di- 
anies  and  the  dwelling  enthroned  above  the  cherubim,  and 
is  fulfilled  in  the  incarnation  (John  i.  14  :  £ph.  ii.  22  ;  Kcv. 
xxi.  3). 

(3)  Abraham's  blessing  (Gen.  xii.  1-7  ;  xiii.  14-17  :  xv. 
4-5;  xvii.  2-S ;  xxii.  15-19:  xxviii.  13-15)  unfolds  the 
Protevangelium.  It  is  a  divine  call,  with  the  institution 
of  a  covenant  relation  and  a  promise  which  includes  a 
promised  land,  a  promised  seed,  and  a  blessing  to  all  na- 
tions through  the  seed.  The  promised  seed  is  now  viewed 
as  to  its  unity  as  a  generic  term,  and  we  must  conceive  of 
it  as  unfolding  the  seed  of  the  woman,  with  a  culminating 
head  (Gal.  iii.  16) ;  then  it  is  resolved  int<)  its  members — 
many  nations,  ]>eoples  as  the  stars  and  sand  for  multitude 
— and  so  we  must  think  of  the  children  of  Abraham  by 
faith  (Matt.  iii.  9;  John  viii.  39;  Acts  ii.  39;  Koni.  iv.  16; 
Gal.  iii.  29).  The  promised  land  was  Canaan  ((len.  xiii. 
15),  involving  the  spiritual  Canaan  (Heb.  xi.  10  ncq. ; 
Rev.  xxi.). 

(4)  The  patriarch  .Taeob  on  his  deathbed  divides  the 
promised  land  among  his  sons,  singling  out  Judah  as  the 
one  through  whom  the  covenant  blessings  especially  un- 
fold (Gen.  xlix.  S-12).  Taking  71 7 '17  as  an  accusative  of 
])lnce,  with  most  recent  interpreters,  we  see  the  blessing 
of  the  promised  land  unfolding  through  the  designation 
of  a  place  therein  where  the  lion  of  .ludah  rests  after  vic- 
tory, receives  the  submission  of  the  nations,  and  enjoys 
the  richest  fruits  of  the  lanil.  Shiloh  is  the  historical  ])laco 
of  this  resting,  which  pusses  over  into  .lerusalcm  and  the 
new  Jerusalem,  where  all  the  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  tho 
lion  of  Judah  (Rev.  v.  5),  who  is  the  great  conqueror  (  Kph. 
iv,  8;  Col.  ii.  15),  leadfj  to  the  true  resting-])lace  (Heb.  iv. 
1  sf.q.).  and  bestows  final  blessings  (Hov.  xxii.). 

(5)  On  the  arrival  of  Israel  at  Mount  Sinai,  prior  to  the 
giving  of  tho  law.  a  covenant  relation  was  established  (Ex. 
xix.  1-6),  by  which  Israel  becomes  (Jod's  jiurchased  pos- 
session (n"?.;tDi,  a  king<lom  of  priests,  and  a  holy  nation. 
As  such,  they  fulfil  the  third  factor  of  the  Abrahainic  cove- 
nant, and  become  a  blessing  to  the  world  in  their  ministry 
in  sacred  things.  This  calling  is  iniierited  by  the  Church 
(1  Pet.  ii.  9),  and  realized  in  the  latter  days  (Kcv.  i.  C; 
XX.  6). 

(6)  Tho  same  factor  in  the  .\brahamic  promise  fully  un- 
folds on  another  side  through  the  foreign  projdiet  ISalaam 
(Num.  xxiv.  I.'>-24),  who  fees  a  star  or  sceptre  rising 
out  of  Jacob,  subduing  the  nations  far  and  near.  Those 
mcutionod  aru  thu  most  prominent  of  the  time,  representing, 
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in  acc'ordaneo  with  tho  oonstniit  uetif^o  of  proithoey,  tho 
o|il)u:^iii>;  nutiunM  of  nil  time.  TIic  xueptru  or  t*tar  in  a. 
ii^vjwvir.  nivrrnrv  lo  Israel  u-*  ttir;  kiiigdoin  of  iiuil,  witli  tliu 
citliiiiiiutiii;;  huud  (Kl-v.  xxii.  Iti;. 

(7)  iMoHuH  in  tliu  Miiitiiblu  orKHii  of  the  finiit  Me^.'^ianie 
projihfcy  of  thiH  jieiiod.  Tlio  meilialor  of  Win  people, 
I'stiililifliiii;;  the  typi<!iii  iiirititiitioiiH  of  »<iilvalinii  iiml  pro- 
ehiiiriiii;;  Ji  liivinu  htw,  wliich  wan  no  ]v>*h  prMj)!n-li.-.  lie  was 
iniiis  iiwii  perHoii  the  nio.-t  iippropriiite  type  of  the  prophet 
who  was  to  fullil  his  work,  hiH  iiiHtitittioiis  and  revula- 
tiotis.  'riii.s  projihet  (Dent,  xviii.  Ij-Ml)  to  he  raised  up 
Ijy  .ichttviih  will  he  like  his  hrrthrcii,  like  MoseH  especially, 
iiiid  will  speak  the  divine  word  witli  tlie  divine  authority. 
That  pniphei  is  .lesun.  iiceortliit^;  to  Acts  iii.  '22~2i}  ;  Ileh. 
iii.  »r</.,  who  fultils  the  law  ami  the  pruphets  as  tin;  Medi- 
ator nf  the  new  eovenant,  llie  linal  ^oal  and  ultimate  real- 
ization ui  the  old  eovenant  (Matt.  v.  11!;  lloin.  x.  1  ;  (ial. 
iii.  2i  :   ileh.  xii.  21). 

J  I.  Thr  Ihtviillr  /'rrinil. — A  now  era  bepins  with  the 
<irj;ani/.iiti(in  of  the  kin;;duiii  of  Djivid  and  the  cstahlich- 
inent  id'  the  religious  aixl  political  cimtre  at  Jerusalem. 
The  ilesirti  of  I>aviil  to  huild  .lidiovuh  a  house  i.s  the  occa- 
si(ni  of  the  fundatnenl;»l  prnplieey  (2  Sam.  vji.  I2-I(i;  I 
Chron.  xvii.  Il-1.'»).  .lelmvah  will  huild  the  seed  of  I>aviil 
into  a  himse  of  everlastin;;  Hoverei;X'*'>-  i'hat  ?<eed  will 
huild  .lehovah's  temple,  atnl  in  tlie  peculiar  relation  of 
^'onship  will  never  he  forsaken,  tlioutjh  ehastiseiT  for  nin. 
'J'lie  seed  of  I)avid  is  penorii^  as  the  .seed  of  the  woman  and 
(d"  Ahi  aham,  witii  a  eiilminatins  head.  Tho  dynasty  of 
I»avid  is  ever  the  Ihein-ralie  house  of  sovcrei;;nty,  beeoni- 
in;;  etennil  through  Christ  (Acts  v.  'M  ;  Hum.  i.  :j— 4  :  Ileb. 
i.  8;  1  (;or.  xv.  2()  ;  J'lph.  iv*.  8-111).  Tho  seed  of  David, 
be^^inninj;  with  Solomon,  over  erected,  restored,  and  eared 
for  iJeiiovah's  temjde,  which  becomes  eternal  ihrouj^h  tlie 
erection  of  t'lirist  l.Iulni  ii.  i',l-2l ).  The  seed  id"  David  was 
ever  involved  in  am  and  ehastiscment.  an<l  i)cculiarly  bore 
the  mercy  of  tlod  ;  the  ehastisement  and  mercy  culminuto 
in  Christ,  who,  thoujj^h  winlcsH.  .^ulTers  for  the  sins  of  tho 
entire  line  and  w»irhl,  and  becomes  the  ultimate  hearer  of 
the  divine  rrierey  (2  Cor.  v.  21  :  (Jal.  iii.  1 .1  ;  I  l't:t.  ii.  24), 
The  ideas  of  ihif  and  all  previous  Messianic  prophecies 
now  develop  in  tho  I'salter,  where  the  experience  of  tho 
psalmist  becomes  the  typical  form  to  set  forth  the  Mes- 
sianic ideas;  and  this  either  in  tho  simple  ty])e.  the  expe- 
rience beinj;  ]»urely  historical,  or  in  tho  typieo-pro]>heti  j 
psulin,  the  psalmist's  real  historical  oxporicnco  bocoming 
the  basis  of  un  ideal  proplietie  experience. 

A.  The  Ihiviilir  VhuIiiih. — (I)  Ps.  cx. eitos  a  divinc  oraolo 
and  oatli,  and  from  these  as  a  basis  represents  the  Messiah 
^oin^  forth  to  battle,  enf^ai^ed  in  tho  struggle,  and  triumph- 
ant, lie  is  a  priest-king  after  the  order  of  Jlelchizcdck, 
the  Lord  of  Davi<I.  exalted  to  a  position  of  jieculiar  dignity 
at  the  right  hand  of  .Jehovah,  whilst  he  .subdues  all  his 
enemies  under  his  feot.  (Comp.  the  typical  Psalms  xx., 
xxi..  and  Ix..  and  for  tho  fulfilment  Matt.  xxii.  41-45; 
iMark  xxii.  ;iJ-;J7  ;  Luke  xx.  41-4i  ;  Acts  ii.  :M-36  ;  Ileb. 
i.  1:J;  vii.  17  flct/.  ,•  x.  12-i:i:  Kph.  i.  20;  1  Cor.  xv.  25; 
Kov.  xix.  ll-lfi.l  The  typico-projthctic  viii.  psalm  pre- 
sents the  ideal  man,  made  to  fall  a  little  short  of  the  divine, 
destined  to  ha\e  dominion  over  all  creatures.  Ps.  cx.  and 
viii.  are  thus  united  in  the  citation  Ileb.  ii.  7  se*/'. 

(2)  I's.  Ixviii.  describes  .Tchovah's  march  and  conquests, 
with  tlie  blessings  of  his  advent,  witli  a  more  general  refer- 
ence to  all  Israel  (comp.  tho  typical  Ps.  xxiv.  and  Eph.  iv. 
S):  whilst  in  Ps.  xviii.  (comp.  Ps.  xlv. :  Rom.  xv.  9)  this 
general  reference  arises  out  of  a  particular  reference  to  tho 
history  of  the  ])salmist  himself. 

(ii)  A  groujt  of  Messianic  psalms  arises  from  David's 
experience  of  sutfering  as  an  innocent  victim  of  unjust  per- 
secution. They  describe  sufferings  which  transcend  any- 
thing in  David's  historical  experience,  and  with  a  minute- 
ness of  tletail  that  cannot  be  exjdained  from  a  figurative 
description  of  it.  AVe  can  only  understand  them  from  tliat 
experience,  and  yet  wo  eannol  but  find  mingled  therewith 
tlie  experience  of  the  man  of  sorrows.  Tn  tho  depths  of  his 
own  sorrows  David  comes  to  woes  of  which  he  has  an  ideal 
experience  through  foreboding  and  presentiment  in  anxiety 
respecting  his  son.  The  Messianic  features  arc — (o)  Cruel 
reproaches  of  malicious  enemies  (Ps.  Ixix.  20;  xli.  7-8; 
xxii.  7-S ;  comp.  Matt,  xxvii.  39  acq.).  {h\  He  is  per- 
secuted because  of  his  consecration  to  tho  divine  will  as 
the  acceptable  sacrifice  ( Ps.  xl.  G-S :  comp.  Ileb.  x. 
S  wcf/.  .•  P.S.  Ixix.  7-12;  oomp.  Matt,  xxvii.  2l»  «((/.  ;  .John 
ii.  17;  vii.  5;  Horn.  xv.  3).  (r)  Tho  sufferings  are  tho 
stretched  body,  feverish  frame,  intense  thirst,  offering  of 
j;all  and  vinegar,  division  of  his  garments,  agonizing  ery. 
and     broken  '  heart    (Ps.    xxii-    1.     12-1?*:    Ixix.    20-21; 
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Matt,  xxvii.  ."^O  Hv»/.).     (<i)  Notice  also  the  traitor  and 

loom   [Vs.  xli.  9;  comp.  John  xiii.  IS;  Ps.  Ixix.  23 

comp.  Acts  i.  20  and  Ps.  cix.  8).     (e)  Observe  also 


tho  praise  of, the  delivered  ono  and  tho  worldwide  signif- 


loanoo  of  tho  flufTerlnKii  (P«.  xxW.  22;  comp.  Ilob.  II,  12; 

Ph.  Ixix.  .'>0  «ry,  ;  xl.  0  ;  comp.  John  xvii,  4). 

(\)  The  liopeH  of  the  P*>alinift  refiptxrtiiig  cominunion 
with  (iod  alter  rk-ntli  in  the  lypieul  Vn,  xxx't.  U  (comp, 
liuke  xxiii.  10;  Pm.  Ixi.  7)  ;  xvii.  \'t  und  xvi.  If-ll  hecoinc 
typico-prophetie  in  bin  experience  of  preiiervution  from  cor- 
ruption in  the  gruvu  and  life  in  the  divine  fuvor.  (Oomp. 
ActH  ii.  2(1.) 

H,  pMiitiita  o/  Sofomon  aiitl  liii  Shttjera. — (I)  \n  Pn.  ii. 
tho  MeHsiah  is  reprenenled  eulinly  seated  nt  the  right  hand 
of  Jehovah  on  Mount  ^lon,  in  the  relation  of  flonxhip,  citing 
a  divine  decree  entitling  him  (o  thix  poitition.  with  it^  pre- 
rogatives of  Hovereignty  und  inheritance.  (For  the  fuMil- 
nient  Hee  y\ets  xiii.  V,'.\  ■  Koni.  i.  1 ;  Heb.  i.  6;  eoinp.  Aetx 
iv.  25.)  Ph.  Ixxii.  prcHcntH  the  aftpirutionft  of  the  .MeHtdah 
and  their  realization,  an  righteoucneK^,  merey,  and  peace 
everywhere  prevail,  bin  dominion  extendn  over  the  whole 
earth,  the  Holt  yiehU  itH  ahnn<lance.  and  nil  nationH  Uliito 
in  grateful  tribntcH  of  praine  and  adoration.  Vn.  xir. 
representH  the  Messiah  espoufing  the  nalionn  through  tho 
type  of  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  Pharaoh'n  daughter; 
describes  tlie  glories  of  the  godlike  bridegroom,  th*;  >'plcD- 
doTH  of  the  bridal  procession.  an<l  the  joys  of  the  marriage. 
(Sec  John  iii.  29;  Eph.  v.  25;  Ucv.  xix.  7-1* ;  comp.  Hob. 
i.  9.) 

(2)  A  group  of  p.xalmfl  describes  the  roign  of  Jehovah  in 
the  holy  city.  Ps.  xlvi.  roprcjients  the  safety  and  nwurity 
of  the  city  under  the  rule  of  Jehovah,  who  ttubdueK  nil 
enemies  and  hiills  the  conimoticmM  of  the  nations.  Ps,  xlvii. 
presents  llie  throne  ()f  ,leh(»vah  as  surrounded  by  the  [»rineeH 
of  all  nations,  whilst  the  shields  of  their  lieroeB  are  hung 
up  in  his  palace.  Ps.  xlviii.  describes  the  glories  of  Mount 
Zion  as  tlie  residence  of  tho  great  King,  aa  well  iw  the 
justice,  mercy,  and  blessedness  of  his  reign,  extenrling  to 
the  encls  of  the  earth.  i*«.  I.xxxvii.  describes  the  adoption 
of  the  nations  into  the  family  of  God  and  their  enrollment 
as  citizens  of  Zion. 

C.  Psalms  reflecting  tho  sad  experience  of  the  diaaa- 
trotis  times  of  Uehoboam,  which  the  aged  singers  pour  forth 
in  mournful  strains  of  plaintive  expostulation  and  yearn- 
ing for  Jehovah's  advent.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  bases  its  pleading 
on  the  faithfulness  and  mercy  of  Jehovah,  the  covenant 
with  Daviil.  ami  the  present  humiliation  of  the  Daviiiic 
throne,  Ps.  Ixxx.  touchingly  alludes  to  Israel  as  the  flock 
of  Jehovah,  the  vine  of  his  planting,  in  onler  to  plead  for 
tho  restoration  of  prosperity  and  the  establishment  of  the 
man  of  tho  right  hand  (  Ps.  cx.  1 ),  the  son  of  man  (Ps.  viii. 
4).  Ps.  Ixxxv.  anticipates  the  brighter  times  when  mercy 
and  truth,  righteousness  and  peace,  now  far  apart,  may 
meet  and  kiss  in  harmony  in  the  land  and  people.  Ps. 
exxxii.  (juotes  the  Davidic  eovenant  in  order  to  the  plea 
in  terms  of  the  old  battle-cry  of  Num.  x.  XI  #^7.  for  the 
advent  of  Jehovah  on  his  throne,  with  the  eonsequent 
blessings  upon  priests  ami  jieople,  rtnd  above  all  the  horn 
of  David,  the  anointed  of  Jehovah,  which  last  reference  is 
re-echoed  in  the  words  of  Zacharias  (Luke  i.  0  set/.]. 

III.  Thr  Praphetir  Prfiuil  begins  with  the  decline  of 
Israel,  and  is  subdivided  by  the  various  stages  of  that 
decline. 

Sttuiinm  Int. — Joel  declares  the  advent  of  Jehovah,  (a) 
Chap.  ii.  2S-.'?2,  in  the  outpouring  of  his  Spirit,  with  tho 
manifold  gifts  of  projdiecy,  ujion  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  men,  in  the  exhibition  of  wonders  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  to  herald  the  ajiproaeh  of  the  judgment,  and  as  the 
establishment  of  deliverance  in  Jerusalem  for  all  who 
call  upon  his  name.  The  fulfilment  is  claimed  in  .Acts  ii. 
for  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  is  applied  in  Horn.  x.  12,  13 
to  the  gospel  call  anil  salvation,  whilst  the  heralding  won- 
ders reappear  in  .Matt.  xxiv.  29.  {It)  The  advent  in  judg- 
ment is  described  (chap,  iii.)  as  an  assembly  of  all  nations 
before  the  throne,  as  if  to  battle  in  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat  ;  as  a  harvesting  and  treading  of  the  winepress  amidst 
the  c<)nfusion  of  the  multitudes  and  the  elements;  as  the 
establishing  of  tho  enemies  as  a  desolate  waste,  and  of  the 
people  of  God  as  an  exceedingly  fertile  land,  fructified  by 
tho  living  waters  flowing  forth  from  the  house  of  God  in 
Zion.  {See  Matt,  xxiv.;  Rev.  vi.  12:  xiv.  14  »e*/.;  xvi. 
16  sefjf.  ;   XX.  11  I'cr/.  :    xxii.  2.'{  unf.) 

(2)  Amos  (ehap.  ix.)  represents  tho  honse  of  David, 
which  has  been  redticod  to  a  ruined  hut.  as  rebuilt,  as 
taking  possession  of  the  remnant  of  the  nations  for  an  in- 
heritance, and  as  realizing  the  blessings  of  the  promi.-ed 
land.  -Vets  xv.  1(>  refers  it  to  the  erection  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  and  tho  gathering  of  ih©  Gentiles  by  apostolic 
labors. 

(.1)  Ilosca.  the  Jeremiah  of  the  northern  kingdom,  carries 
out  tho  idea  of  the  Penlateueh.  that  idolatry  is  whoredom, 
in  three  symbolical  transactions:  (a)  The  prophet  takes  a 
symbolical  wife  of  whoredoqis,  who  bears  children  of 
whoredom.  These,  through  their  significant  names.  Jcz- 
reel,   Lo-ruhnmab,  and   Lo-ammi,   represent   on  the   ono 
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hand  the  condition  of  Israel  as  forsaken  of  Jehovah — e.  g. 
scattered,  unpitied,  not  my  people ;  and  on  the  other  as 
restored — c.  g.  sown  in  the  field  of  Jehovah's  planting, 
pitied,  my  people,  sons  of  the  living  God.  In  this  connec- 
tion Israel  and  Judah  recognize  one  another  as  sisters,  and 
under  the  one  head,  the  second  David,  march  up  out  of  the 
land  of  captivity.  (Comp.  Rom.  i.>i.  2d  and  1  Pet.  ii.  10.) 
(i)  Mother  Israel,  guilty  of  adultery  with  Baal,  is  disci- 
plined in  the  wilderness  as  at  the  E.xodus,  then  comforted 
by  Jehovah,  who  leads  her  through  the  valley  of  Achor 
into  the  holy  land.  The  reunion  is  a  marriage  of  which 
the  divine  attributes  are  the  bands.  The  instruments  of 
war  are  destroyed,  a  covenant  is  made  with  the  animal 
i<ingdom,  and  all  nature  responds  to  the  voice  of  Jehovah. 
(I'omp.  Rom.  viii.  19-2:f  and  Rev.  .\ii. ;  xxi.  S  ecijr.)  (•■) 
The  faithful  love  ,of  Jehovah  to  unfaithful  Israel  is  em- 
phasized. She  remains  many  days  without  settled  gov- 
ernment and  institutions  of  worship,  but  finally  returns 
trembling  to  Jehovah  and  David  her  king.  (Comp.  Rom. 
ix.-.\i.) 

SiaJinm  2d. — Israel  having  gone  into  e.xile.  the  moral 
struggle  is  more  immediately  about  Jerusalem  as  a  centre 
until  the  exile  of  Judah.  There  are  two  revivals,  accom- 
panied with  Messianic  prophecies — one  in  the  reign  of 
iiezekiah.  the  other  in  that  of  Josiah.  The  former  (1)  is 
introduced  by  Mieah,  whose  prophecy  unfolds  in  three 
sections  :  (a)'iv.  1-7  represents  the  temple-mount  as  rising 
from  its  degr.adcd  condition,  exalting  itself  above  the 
proudest  peaks  of  earth,  as  the  mountain  of  the  world,  up 
which  all  nations  flow  in  pilgrimage,  and  from  which  the 
divine  law,  word,  .and  judgment  go  forth,  producing  uni- 
versal peace.  This  is  the  temple  of  Christ's  body  (John 
ii.  19-22  ;  Eph.  i.  20-23  ;  ii.  22).  (6)  iv.  S-13.  There  is 
a  mingling  of  the  shepherd-tower  of  David,  the  daughter 
of  Zion  in  childbirth,  the  bullock  with  iron  horns  and 
hoofs,  threshing  the  nations — all  representing  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  humbled  and  despised  kingdom  of  David. 
(Comp.Rev.xix.  14-10.)  (c)  Chap.  v.  Little  Bethlehem  is 
exalted  in  that  One  whose  outgoings  were  from  everlasting, 
makes  his  historical  appearance  from  thence,  delivering 
Zion  from  her  enemies,  the  Shepherd  of  his  people,  the 
peace  of  the  nations.  Matt.  ii.  5  Kcq.  applies  it  to  the  babe 
of  Bethlehem  who  is  our  Peace  (Eph.  ii.  1-t). 

(2)  Is.aiah,  the  greatest  of  all  prophets,  takes  up  the  en- 
tire body  of  previous  Messianic  prophecy  in  order  to  re- 
produce it  in  new  forms  and  fresh  development.     Part  I. 
is  composed  of  several  groups  of  prophecies  (i.-xxxix.), 
and  presents  the  varied  phases  of  the  Messianic  idea.    (1) 
In  ii.  1-5  the   exaltation  of  the  temple-mount  is  briefly 
stated  in  terms  of  Mio.  iv.  1  seij.     Another  turn  to  the  idea 
is  given  in  xxviii.  16,  where  we  have  the  Messianic  corner- 
stone of  Zion.     (Comp.  Ps.  exviii.  22,  a  favorite  term  of 
the  New  Testament;  Matt.  xxi.  42  ;  Acts  iv.  11:  Rom.  x. 
U  ;  1   Pet.  ii.  6  seq.)     The  Messianic  person  is  distinctly 
brought  out  (a),  vii.  14-10,  as  a  wonderful  Child,  called 
Immanuel,    the   hearer   of  the    divine   deliverance,    until 
whose  niilturity  distress  will  continue  in  the  land.    (Comp. 
Matt.  i.  20-25.)    (6)  ix.  1-7.    A  wonderful  Light  shines  on 
the  northern  frontier,  which  exalts  that  people  as  highly 
as  they  had  been  previously  brought  into  contempt  as  the 
first  of  the  Jews  to   go  into  exile:    a  great  deliver.ance, 
tran.>iccniling   that   of   (lideon    in  the   day  of  Midian,  is 
wrought,  a  Child  of  the  house  of  David  is  born,  named 
Wonderful,  Counsellor,  Divine  Hero,  Everlasting  Father, 
Prince  of  peace,  who  reigns  on  the  throne  of  David  in 
righteousness  for  ever.     (Comp.  JIatt.  iv.  15-10  :  .xi.  23; 
Luke  X.  15.)     (r)  xi.  A  twig  comes  forth  from  the  stump 
of  .Tcsse ;  a  shoot  from  his  roots  bears  fruit.     The  se\'en- 
fold  gift  of  the  Spirit  rests  upon  him,  endowing  him  to 
fulfil  his  work  of  juilging  the  poor  with  spiritual  discern- 
ment and  the  wicked  with  the  word  of  his  mouth.     Cirded 
with  rigliteousness  and  fiithfulness,  ho  establishes  univer- 
sal   peace    in   the  e:irth,   in  which   the   animal    kingdom 
shares.     lie  becomes  the  standard  of  the  nations ;  a  de- 
liverance like  that  of  Egypt  takes  place;    the  ransomed 
assemble  from  ail  lands,  marching  u]i  on  highways  of  re- 
demption.   Matt.  ii.  23  applies  the  1X2  of  our  |>assago,  with 
the  corresponding  nOV  of  Jer.  xxiii.  5;  xxxiii.  15;  Zech. 
iii.  8  ;  vi.  12,  to  the  Na/.arene,  as  the  one  who  grew  up  in 
that  obscure  place  to  which  the  line  of  David  had  wan- 
dered as  a  shoot  from  a  neglected  stump.     (Comp.  John  i. 
32;    xii.  32;    Rom.  viii.   22;    xv.   12;    Rev.  i.   18.)     The 
nations  share  in  Messianic  blessings.     Ch.  xviii.  7  points 
to    the   conversion    of    Ethiopia:    xix.    18-25   represents 
Egypt  and  .'Vssyria  as  united  with  Israel  as  the  peonle  of 
(iod,   speaking  the  holy   language  and    serving  Jehoviih 
with  altar  and  sacrifices  ;  xxiii.  IS  predicts  the  conseerution 
of  the  merchandise  of  Tyr«.     (2)  The  advent  of  Jehovah 
18  in  judgment:  the  earth  reels  to  and  fro  like  a  lirunken 
man,  the  heavenly  lights  are  in  commotion,  the  hcnvcn« 


dissolve  and  roll  together  as  a  scroll,  their  host  fall  as  the 
foliage,  the  great  ones  of  earth  seek  refuge  in  dens  and 
caves,  the  host  of  the  high  on  high  (evil  spirits?)  are  im- 
prisoned in  the  pit,  the  wicked  suBer  in  uniiuenchablc  fire, 
the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascending  for  ever  (chs.  xxiv. 
and  xxxiv;  comp.  Rev.  vi.  12-17;  xiv.  11;  xxi.  8).  Je- 
hovah's advent  is  to  refine  and  purify  his  people,  so  that 
the  remnimt  becomes  holy  and  blessed  (iv.  2-0).  There  is 
a  resurrection  of  the  pious  dead,  whose  shades  the  earth 
brings  forth  under  the  quickening  influence  of  the  dew  of 
the  divine  glory  (xxvi.  14  aetj. ;  comp.  Ez.  xxxvii.  1-14; 
Rev.  XX.  4-6).  They  sing  songs  of  victory  over  the 
world's  metropolis  and  the  destruction  of  sorrow  and 
death  (xxv.  1-8  ;  comp.  xxxv.  10  ;  Rev.  xv.  .3-4 :  xix.  1.2; 
1  Cor.  XV.  54).  Zion  becomes  the  quiet  habitation  of  Je- 
hovah, the  glorious  judge,  warrior,  and  king,  a  place  of 
streams,  where  no  hostile  navies  appear  from  fear  of  Je- 
hovah (xxxiii.  10-24),  who  dwells  among  them  on  Mount 
Zion  (iv.  5,  6),  before  his  elders  in  glory  (xxiv.  23  :  comp. 
Rev.  iv.  43).  The  land  becomes  wonderfully  fruitful  (iv. 
2),  the  wilderness  a  fertile  garden,  a  highway  of  holiness  is 
established,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  are  exchanged  for  jor 
and  gladness  (xxxv.). 

The  second  p.art  of  Is.aiah  (xl.-lxvi.),  assigned  by  Ewald 
.and  his  school  to  the  Great  Unknown,  is  really  an  organic 
whole,  weaving  into  one  web  about  the  person  of  the  ser- 
vant of  Jehovah  the  previous  Messianic  references.     This 
servant,  referred  by  the  Jews  and  many  Christians  to  Israel 
as  a  whole,  or  the  pious  portion  of  Israel,  by  others  to  the 
prophetic  order,  is  really,  liko  the  terms  Son  and  Seed  of 
the  Psalter  and  Pentateuch,  a  generic  term,  with  a  culmi- 
nating head.     Jehovixh  calls  him  frtun  the  womb  to  be  his 
servant,  anoints    him   with  his  Spirit.     He  is  the  gentle 
preacher  and  saviour  of  the  poor,  the  meek,  and  broken- 
hearted.    He  restores  the  remnant  of  Israel,  is  a  covenant 
of  the  people,  a  light  of  the  tientiles,  Jehov;ih's  salvation 
to  the  cud  of  the  earth  (xlii.  1-9;    xlix.  5-S  ;  Ixi.  1-3; 
comp.  M;itt.  xii.  17-21;    John  viii.  12;  Heb.  viii.  fi;  ix. 
15;  Luke  ii.  32;  iv.  IS  seq.).     He  is  a  suft'ering  servant 
(chaj).  liii.),  without  form  or  majesty,  despised  and  reject- 
ed of  men,  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief — 
one  covering  his  face  as  a  leper,  an  outcast.     He  is  an  I'a- 
uoceut  sufl'erer,  bearing  his  people's  sorrows,  pierced  for 
our  transgression,  crushed  for  our  iniquities,  and  his  stripes 
were  for  our   healing  and  peace.     (Comp.   Ps.  xxii.   10; 
Ixix.  26;  Zech.  xii.  10;  Gal.  iii.  13;  1  Pet.  ii.   24.)     All 
were  wandering  sheep.     Jehovah  laid  on  him,  the  uncom- 
plaining lamb,  the   iniquities   of  all.     (Comp.  John   i.  29  ; 
Acts  viii.  32;  1  Pet.  i.  19;  Rev.  v.  6;  vii.  14.  etc.)     His 
contemporaries  did  not  consider  this,  but  assigned  him  his 
place  with  the  wicked  in  his  death,  but  were  overruled  in 
that  he  was  buried  with  a  rich  man  on  account  of  his  in- 
nocence.    (Comp.  John-,xix.  38-41:  1   Pet.  ii.  22.)     The 
divine  purpose  was  th.at  he  should  bo  a  ijiiilt-nffcrinii,  a 
suljstitute  for  transgressors,  and  then  reaji  his  reward  in 
his  exaltation,  his  spoils  of  victory,  and  his  prosperous 
ministry.     (Comp.  Heb.  ii.  10-13;  Matt.  xx.  28;  John  x. 
11-17  ;'Rcv.  i.  18;  Heb.  xii.  2.)     Chap.  Iv.  gives  the  Mes- 
sianic invitation  to  the  free  grace  of  the  gospel  (Rev.  xxii. 
17).     The  sure  mercies  of  David,  the  everlasting  covenant, 
are  ofi'cred  in   him  who  is  the  witness,  prince,  lawgiver 
of  the  people.      (Comp.  John  xviii.  37:  Rev.  i.  5;  iii.  14: 
Acts  V.  31 ;  xiii.  34.)     The  seed  of  the  righteous  servant 
enjoy  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles  as  they  become  the  priests 
of  Jehovah  and  minister  clothed  in  the  garments  of  Jialva- 
tion;    righteousness   and    praise    spring   forth    before   all 
nations  (Ixi.  9-11),  who  come  up  to  the  holy  places  from 
the    most    distant  parts,    even    China    (Sinim,  xlix.   12). 
Hunger  and  thirst,  the  violent  heat  of  the  sun.  together 
with  all  sorrow  ami  mourning,  are  banislieil  from  the  land 
(xlix.  10;   Ixi.  3.     Comp.  iv.  3;  Rev.  vii.  16-I7|.     In  Ixiii. 
the  exalted  servant  is  represented  as  treading  his  enemies 
in  tho  winepress  of  his  wrath.     (Comp.  llev.  xix.  11-10.) 
The  advent  of  Jehovah  is    no  less  prominent.     In   xl. 
3-11  wo  see  tho  hcr;ild  of  the  !i.dvent.    Zion  and  .lerusiilem 
become  evangelists.     Jehovah  comes  as  the  gentle  shc|i- 
herd.     This  is  applied  to  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  in  Matt. 
iii.  3.    (Comp.  John  x.  1-18 ;  Luke  xv.  ,3-7.)    In  liv.  5  neq. 
and  Ixii.  5  Jehovah  takes  Israel  .as  the  wile  of  his  youth 
and  rejoices  over  her  as  his  bride:  and  in  Ix.  I  »iq.  he  bo- 
comes  the  light  and  glory  of  his  iieople.  instead  of  the  sun 
and  moon  (Rev.  xxi.  23-20).     So  in  Ixii.  1  ««/.  the  right- 
eons  of  Zion  and  her  salvation  becomes  a  bright  and  shining 
light  to  the  nations;  she  is  called  by  a  new  name  (  Rev.  ii. 
17),  becomes  a  crown  of  glory  in  the  hand  id'  the  Lortl.  and 
is  named  Hephzibah  and  Beulah.    Jeru.salcm  is  rebuilt  with 
jirecious  stcmcs  (liv.  11  acq.  :  comp.  Rev.  xxi.  18-21);  her 
walls  are  salvation  and  her  gates  praise ;  they  are  open 
day  and  night,  whilst  kings  ami  nations  enter  (herein  (Ix. 
11  anq.  !  Rev.  xxi.  25).  and  great  is  the  peace  of  her  chil. 
drcn  as  they  are  taught  of  johovah  (liv.  13;  comp.  John 
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vi.  \5  ;  1  ThcHH.  iv.  U I  I  John  ii.  20).  In  Ilx.  16-18  Jeho- 
vah (ippearH  n»  a  wrirrior  nrino'l  with  vcriKi'»ncc  for  bin 
ont'iiiii^M  itii'l  riMicinittiun  lor  liin  |)un|.lu.  IJti  jMnirK  utit  Iiih 
S|iiril  iiH  wiitcr  u|»nTi  lliu  (ill'Hpriii^^  oT  lUv  inMipio  (xliv.  ',i-ft; 
Cfitii|i.  lix.  2t  J,  itnil  \>ntt*  \n>*  wortis  in  thuir  nioiith  for  vvvr, 
nn<l  thov  Kpriii;^  ti|)  an  wilhiWH  by  tltn  wiiturrutirfuH,  whilHt 
tliu  (k'litili'H  ctiiiiii  to  iji.'liiii^  t<i  .K-hovjih  uint  (iiiroll  thLMti- 
sclvfs  iiH  hi.H  iifiipli*.  'I'hu  I'lill  ii^m-H  l(ii-lli  tn  tlic  cimIm  oi'  tho 
fiirth,  iiiitl  thu  uitth  i.-*  MWjrii  "llnil  iiiilo  iiu-  uviM-y  Itncu 
^hiLll  l)i>w  iiiul  ovmy  turifjiio  whull  Hwtrur "  ( xlv.  ui  »«';.), 
anil  thuH(Hi'<ulth('Hlrangurooin(i  to  thulxily  nujiiiii,ofl'crinf( 
their  KucritiiM'M  in  lliy  house  of  jtrayer  t'ur  nil  niitiniiH  (Ivi. 
(5  !!'•'{.  :  uoinp.  Ktn*.  viii.  '>'>-'';  l!».'h.  xiii.  I.'i,  Ifl).  Cliiij). 
Ixv.  1 7  -117  prniictM  the  (irciitiuii  nf  ii  new  ht-'iivc-ii  aihl  i-urLli, 
us  woll  IIH  iL  iicw  .lortiHiiluni,  in  wliioli  thcroin  iKt  inon:  weci)- 
ing  or  t-ryinji:,  hut  U'n;;th  of  ilnys,  proHjiority,  itinl  (rommu- 
iii'in  uith  ('Oil,  in  whicli  lh(>  aniiu:il  kiu'^iloin  share^^  (2  Put. 
iii.  i;{;  Rev.  xxi.  I).  *'h.  I\vi.  now  l^l■^^*rih^••^  iho  (inal  ca- 
ta.stropho  )in<l  (;hM-iL'H.  On  tht!  in\r  niilo  all  llcsli  uMHcniblu  in 
one  ininioiiHo  (Min^ro;^ation  every  Sabhatli,  an  nt  thn  great 
fyanls,  hi'fnro  tlio  tiirono  (Hov,  v.  II  ivi/.  :  vii.  W-12,  etc.); 
on  thi'  othiT  siiU',  thu  uaruaht<eM  of  transj^rufsors  are  uaBt  out 
iniii  dm  iiii'|iu'nchjil)h.'  (iru  ami  to  thu  nuvor-dyinj;  u-orui. 
((.'(luip.  Mall.  XXV.  II  n'/f.  :  Kov.  xx.  10  w^-y. ;  xxi.  S  "'-y.) 

Thi^  Heoontl  revival  umler  .lusiah  haw  itH  MesHianic 
]iro|ihets,  Hahakliuk.  Zejihaniah,  anil  .lereiniali,  tlio  two 
i'ornu-r  merely  reju-iMlutrin;;  the  ideas  nf  Jm;I  ami  I.sainli, 
.lerotiiiah  (;ivin;^  a  new  aiham-o.  (I)  i'h.iii.  I  (- 17,  Jeho-' 
vah  the  Saviour  marries  hi.s  exiled  people,  selecting  one 
from  a  city  and  two  from  a  tribe,  restores  them  to  Zion, 
setting  over  them  shepiierds  after  hi.s  own  heart.  (Comp. 
.lohn  xxi.  lJ-17.)  Hiu-hel.  weeping;  for  her  children  (  xxxi. 
li>  "Cf/.),  is  comforteil  with  the  i»n>inisc  tiiat  they  will  come 
again  out  of  the  land  of  the  enemy  (  Matt.  ii.  IS),  .fehovah 
uill  SMW  bnth  the  house  of  .Judah  and  the  houHO  of  IsracV 
in  their  own  land  again  (xxxl.  27  se(^.  ;  cmnp.  IIos.  ii.  23). 
They  will  come  together  out  of  tlie  land  id'  the  north,  and 
inherit  the  goodly  heritage  of  the  host  of  tlio  (luntilcs  (iii. 
18;  eomp.  llos.  i.  11).  Jehovah  makes  with  them  a  new 
covenant  (xxxi.  'M  «(■</.),  the  law  being  written  in  the  heart, 
fill  that  all  shall  know  him.  (Comp.  IIos.  ii.  \Hfirtj.)  i\ew  in- 
stitutions are  establislied  (iii.  17).  entire  Jerusalem  is  called 
the  throne  of  Jehovah  instead  of  the  ark  ;  and  all  nations 
gather  intr)  it  (Uev.  xxi.  2:  xxii.  3  nr</.).  The  whole  ciity 
and  snburljs  become  ludy  as  the  temple  {xxxi.  ."JS-HI).  even 
the  liili  (Jaroh.  the  abode  of  the  lepers,  and  the  valley  of 
llinnom,  the  plare  of  refuse.  (2)  The  sprout  of  I^a.  xi. 
1  sfif.  is  taken  uj)  and  clothed  with  new  ideas,  lie  is  called 
the  righteous  branirh,  .Jehovah  our  righteousness  (xxiii.  5 
flCf/.)  as  the  bearer  of  that  righteousness,  and  so  the  New 
Jerusalem  bears  the  same  name  as  the  divine  throne 
(xxxiii.  1(5 ;  comp.  Isa.  vii.  and  Kx.  xvlt.  15).  The  exodus 
from  Kgypt  is  no  more  remembered  for  the  greater  exodus 
from  all  countries  of  the  dispersion  to  the  land  of  their  in- 
herit'.xnee  f xxiii.  7-S).  The  monarchy  and  priesthood  be- 
come eternal  (xxxiii.  17). 

Sfadiuni  ^r/.— The  i>criod  of  the  exile  and  restoration  is 
vich  in  Messianic  prophecies,  wliich  assume  the  symbolical 
and  apocalyptic  form.     {  I )  K/.ekiul  develops  both  sides  of    . 
the  siil)ject.     {(()  The  tiara  of  tlie  high  priest  and  the  crown   I 
of  the  king  are  removeil  until  the  coming  of  the  One  ap-   ! 
pointed  by  Jeliovah  (xxi.  2o-27),  until  whoso  advent  there  I 
will  be  a  constant  overturning  of  the  nations.     The  second  I 
David  as  the  faithful  Sheplierd  will  recover  the  st^attered 
shee|».  and   restore  them  to  their  own  land  again  (xxxiv.    I 
2;i  AM/.;  comp.  Matt,  xviii.    11;  John  x. ;  Ileb.  xiii.  2t)).   ; 
(ft)  Jehovah  is  the  temple  of  the  exiles  for  a  while,  until  ' 
he  restores  them  to  their  own  land  (xi.  1  1  *fe</.),  after  J^urg-   ■ 
ing  away  their  abtiniinations.  giving  them  a  new  heart,  a  | 
heart  of  lU-sh,  with  the  sprinkling  of  clean  water  upon  tliem 
and  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  (xxxvi.  2.'>  scfj.  ;  camp.  Isa.   i 
xliv.  ;'. ),  and  so  they  keep  his  commands  and  become  his 
pe(»pK',  and  ho  their  tlod.     The  restoralii>n  is  represented   i 
oy  several  symbols:  (a)   A  cedar  twig  is  jdanted  on  the  ] 
mountains  of  Israel,  growing  to  nn  immense  tree  towering  I 
above  the  land  (xvii.  22  se(^.;  comp.  Ps.  Ixxx.and  Mic.  iv.  1).  | 
O)  There  is  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  through  the  Spirit  ! 
of  Jehovah  (xxxvii.  1-1-1;  comp.  Isa.  xxvi.  1'.*:   iJan.  xii.  | 
2).     (v)  Two  sticks  arc  joined  together,  and  so  under  one 
head,  the  second  David,  Israel  and  Judah  unite;  a  new  I 
and  everlasting  covenant  of  peace  i.s  made  with  them,  and  ! 
the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah  abiiles  in  their  midst  for  over 
(xxxvii,   1,')-2S;  comp.  IIos.  i.).     There  is  a  final  conflict 
with  (iog  and  Magng.  with  nations  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth  (x.xxviii.  and  ix.>.  acci>mpanied  with  the  outpouring  ; 
of  the  spirit  of  .lehovah  on  the  house  of  Israel.     (Comp. 
Joel  iv.  and  Uev.  xx.  7-10.)    There  is  a  prolonged  descrip- 
tion of  the  new  temple,  its  arrangements  of  worship,  the 
wonderful  fertility  of  the  land,  and  its  division  among  the  , 
tribes  (xl.-xlviii.).     This  is  a  transfiguration  of  the  temple  J 
and  land  of  Solomon.    (Comp,  Hov.  xx.-xxii.)     Tho  forms  | 


of  worflhtp  differ  from  tho  Moauio  in  the  rouorul  of  tl<< 
great  Kin-offering  to  tho  beginning  of  the  year.  The  rttrcam 
of  life  irf  ilexrribci]  in  itn  inurvellouN  inereune  in  d<!pth,  the 
quickening  power  ol  itn  waters,  and  the  wuiiderlul  fruit 
and  loavuM  of  thu  truu  of  life  on  lit  banks. 

(2)  Daniul  reprur<enlft  [n)  the  kihgdoinn  of  thu  world  in 
cttnflict  with  thu  kingdom  of  thu  .MuHxiah.  The^e  four 
kingdontH.  united  in  one  great  and  terrible  imttgu  (ii.  '.'A 
nrff.],  or  as  four  beaftn  (vii.  2  *r«/.j,  are  \ariouwly  inter 
rirctcd,  probably  to  bo  referred  to  Iheoinidren  of  Itiibylou 
PcrBia,  (ireeee,  and  Komo — tho  latter  viewed  flmt  in  it 
unity,  and  then  in  its  r*iibMei|uent  divir<ionf«  in  the  ten  honir 
id'  the  hist  beaut,  tho  little  horn  ri'prcTnting  Antichrint. 
The  Ntono  cut  out  of  lliu  iiiountaiii  williout  hand-,  that 
breakH  in  pieces  all  thcKu  kingdonit*,  iH  the  kingdom  of  Chrirtt 
orueted  at  Pentecost  (eomp.  Mic.  iv.  I),  which  ih  growing 
in  order  to  fill  the  eartli.  The  Ancient  of  dayn,  Jeliovuh, 
comes  in  judgment  on  a  flaming  throne,  with  u  iilreuni  of 
tire  issuing  from  it.  (Comp.  Uev.  xiii.  and  xvii.)  The  .Son 
of  Man  coincH  in  tho  clouds  to  tho  Ancient  of  dayit,  and  ro- 
eeivoK  tho  everlasting  dominion  (roforred  to  tho  foeond 
advent.  Acts  i.  II).  {h)  Tlio  times  of  eh«.  ix.  21-27  and 
xii.  are  difhcult  of  interpretation.  It  is  better  to  regard 
the  sixty-nine  weeks  as  from  the  decree  of  Cyrus  to  the 
advent,  the  final  week  aK  tho  advent  week,  in  the  midst  of 
which  tho  Messiah  is  cut  off,  tho  Old  Testament  worchip 
brought  to  an  end,  the  hcdy  city  destroyed,  and  the  new 
covenant  established.  In  this  connection  Daniel  sees  the 
end  of  tiie  worhl,  as  indeed  Jesus  connects  thoac  events 
(  Matt,  xxiv.) — a  lime  of  trouble  transcending  all  prcviouii 
trouble,  followed  by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the 
final  Judgment.  The  time,  times  and  a  half,  and  the  I2!'U 
and  W.'Mi  days,  then,  refer  to  the  events  of  the  last  weeks 
of  attlietion,  and  there  may  be  here  a  hint  of  the  expansion 
of  the  final  week,  as  the  7ti  years  of  Jcr.  xxix.  10  expanded 
into  tho  70  weeks  of  Daniol.  Similar  numbers  occur  in 
Kevelation,  They  arc  not  to  bo  interpreted  its  years,  but 
as  symbolical  numbers  of  fixed  times  known  to  liod  alone 
(Acts  i.  7). 

The  restoration  is  accompanied  by  tho  prophets  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malaehi. 

(.*{)  Iltuj'jtii. — The  promise  is  made  to  shake  all  nations, 
and  indeed  the  heavens  and  earth  (ii.  0-9),  that  tho 
kingdoms  of  the  heathen  may  be  overthrown,  and  the  na- 
tions will  bring  their  choicest  treasures  into  the  house  i-f 
Jehovah,  and  the  glory  of  tho  latter  house  will  be  greater 
than  the  former. 

(4)  Zechariah,  liko  Isniah,  reproduces  nnd  unfolds  pre- 
vious Messianic  pn»phecics:  («)  The  daughter  of  Zion  re- 
joices at  the  advent  of  her  King,  who  comes  just  and  vi- 
torious,  meek  and  riding  upon  an  ass's  eolt  (ix.  9-10  ;  Mat:, 
xxi.  6);  all  tho  instruments  of  war  are  destroyed.  Ii' 
speaks  peace  to  the  nations,  and  his  dominion  is  from  ?t:'. 
to  sea  and  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Tho  shoot  and  branch 
of  Isa.  xi.  and  Jer.  .xxiii.  is  introduced  as  the  servant  of 
Jehovah  (Isa.  liii.),  who  is  priest  as  well  as  king,  wh  > 
builds  tho  temple  and  ,«ecures  the  promised  blessing  to  I- 
racl  and  the  nations  (iii.  S  wcj.;  vi.  12  ncq.).  He  is  th. 
(loocl  Shepherd  rejecting  his  Hock,  breaking  the  ftaves 
Ucauty  and  Bands  (xi.  7  «C7.),  having  been  rejected  by  them, 
estimateil  at  tho  miserable  price  of  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
(Ex.  xxi.  32),  which  is  cast  to  the  potter  in  the  house  i-; 
Jehovah  (Matt,  xxvii.  ;t-10).  The  shepherd,  the  assoei:jt> 
of  .Tehovah.  is  smitten  by  his  sword  ixiii.  7-9^,  in  conse- 
quence of  w  hieh  Jehovah's  hand  is  turned  in  ]>rotcction  over 
t  he  little  ones  (."^latt.  xxvi.  31 -.12  :  Mark  xi  v.  27:  John  x.  I  o). 
Tho  house  of  David  and  inhabitnntsof.fcrusalem  grieve  in 
penitence,  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  grace  and  supplica- 
tion, looking  upon  Him  whom  they  have  pierced,  and 
mourning  for  him  as  for  an  only  begotten  (xii.  lO-xiii.  I  : 
comp.  John  xix.  ;'.7  :  Uev.  i.  7  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  30 ).  The  foun- 
tain for  sin  and  uncleanness  is  opened  by  which  all  sins, 
moral  and  ceremonial,  may  bo  washed  away  (I  John  i.  7  ;  v. 
6;  Eph.  v.  Sf);  Tit.  iii.  5).  {b)  Jehovah  'is  a  wall  of  fin 
round  about  Jerusalem,  a  glory  in  her  midst  (ii.6  i^q.;  Isa. 
iv.  5:  Jer.  iii.  17).  Jehovah  dwells  in  the  midst  of  Jerusa- 
lem, which  is  inhabited  by  old  men  and  little  children  (viii. 
3  »€*{.).  His  people  will  come  from  the  east  and  west,  and 
many  strong  nations  will  join  the  Jew  in  worshipping  Je- 
hovah in  Jerusalem:  which  under  the  Malaak  Jehovah 
will  overthrow  all  nations  besieging  it  (xii.  1-9).  There 
will  be  a  final  judgment  on  the  Mount  <tf  Olives  (xi  v.  4  ncy.). 
which  will  bo  clctt  in  twain  when  Jehovah  comes  with  his 
saints.  The  wicked  will  flee  in  terror;  a  glorious  light 
will  dispel  the  darkness;  living  waters  wiU  flow  eastward 
and  westward  :  Jehovah  will  reign  King  over  all  the  land  : 
the  remnant  of  nations  will  go  up  yearly  to  worship  tin- 
King  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  Even  the  bells  of  the 
horses  and  every  vessel  in  Jerusalem  will  be  as  holy  as  the 
high  priest's  tiara,  and  nothing  unclean  can  enter  any  more. 
(Comp.  Kev.  xxi.  and  xxii.) 
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(5)  Malaohi  introduces  the  herald  of  the  advent,  "  my 

messenger  "  fiii.  1).  "  Elijah  the  prophet"  (iv.  5) — who  is 
John  the  Bajitist,  according  to  Matt.  iii.  1-12;  xi.  10; 
xvii.  11 :  Luke  vii.  27 — turning  the  hearts  of  parent?  and 
children  to  one  another.  The  coming  one  is  jnXH  ("the 
Lord  "),  and  the  Malaalc  Jehovah,  both  terms  referring 
to  Jehovah,  the  divine  Messiah.  The  advent  is  in  judg- 
ment as  the  refiner's  fire  and  fuller's  ley,  purging  the 
sons  of  Levi,  to  ofl'er  acceptable  sacrifices.  It  is  a  day  of 
fire,  burning  up  the  wicked  as  stubble,  whilst  to  the  god- 
fearing the  Sun  of  righteousness  arises  with  healing  in 
his  wings.  (Comp.  Ps.  I.x.^xiv.  11  :  Isa,  Ix.  19:  Ex.  xxv. 
20:  Deut.  xxxii.  U.)  This  divine  Messiah  is  Jesus  Christ, 
according  to  the  Baptist  (Matt.  iii.  11-12  and  John  i.  30). 

The  advent  began  with  the  birth  of  Je.sus  Christ,  and 
continues  throughout  these  latter  days  of  the  dispensation 
of  grace  until  the  second  advent  in  glory  at  the  end  of  the 
world.  This  distinction  of  advents  is  not  made  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  first  by  the  advent  itself  and  the  prophecies 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Hence,  whilst  the  first  advent 
fulfils  all  those  references  on  the  divine  side  to  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit,  the  establishment  of  a  new  covenant 
with  new  institutions  of  salvation,  and  the  growth  of  the 
kingdom  under  Jehovah's  favor,  and  on  the  human  side 
to  the  more  humble  features,  as  of  the  prophet  like  Moses, 
the  sufl'ering  servant  of  Jehovah,  etc.,  yet  the  great  mass 
of  Messianic  prophecy  is  referred  by  the  New  Testament 
writers  to  the  second  advent — on  the  divine  side  in  judg- 
ment, on  the  human  side  in  glory.  And  yet  the  human 
and  the  diviue  lines,  which  in  the  Old  Testament  remain 
ever  apart,  converge  in  Jesus  Christ  the  God-man  at  his 
first  advent,  who  in  his  first  state  of  humiliation  .and  his 
final  state  of  glory  either  has  fulfilled,  or  is  yet  to  fulfil, 
all  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

The  litertilure  is  abundant  upon  portions  of  the  subject, 
but  there  are  few  full  and  complete  discussions.  Of  the 
latter  are — J.  Pve  Smith,  Scripture  Te^tiinoni/  to  the  Mes- 
siah (2  vols.,  London,  1S18-21 ;  5th  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1859) ; 
Ilengstenberg,  Chriatoloijie  des  alt.  Test.  (3  Bde.,  Berlin, 
1S29-32:  2d  ed.,  1854:  transl.ated  in  Clark's  fore/ya  J'//co- 
lo;lical  Library):  J.  Bade,  Chrintnlnrjie  (lea  all.  Test.  (3 
Bde.,  Miinster,  1850-51):  J.  Stahelin,  Die  memian.  Wiis- 
mrjiiHrien  des  all.  Test.  (Berlin,  1847);  L.  Roinke,  Beilriiije 
znr  Erldaruuy  del  all.  Tent.  (4  Bde.,  Miinster,  1849-55) ; 
Die  mcsniaii.  Paalmeii  (2  Bde.,  (Jiessen,  1857-58):  Die  mea- 
niait.  Weittttnfjnnijen  In'i  den  f/rosaeii  iiiid  kleiuen  Projiheten 
(4  Bde.,  (iiessen,  1859-62).  Of  the  latter  are — Hofmann, 
Wciaaaijuny.  nnd  ErfuUimr/  (Niirdlingen,  1844):  Auberlen, 
Dcr  Prophet  Dauirl  nnd  die  Ojfrnharnmj  Johaniiis  in  ihrem 
i/er/enaeiligen  Verhiillnisa  betrnchlet  (2te  Auf,  B.asel,  1857)  ; 
McCaul,  The  iletaiahahip  of  .feam  (Wai-burton  Lectures, 
1852):  G.  Baur,  Ocachichic  ilea  allteataiuent.  Weiaaagniif/. 
(Giesscn,  ISIil);  Kurtz,  Zur  Theolni/ie  der  Psnlmen  (Dor- 
pat,  1805):  Stanley  Leathes,  The  Witness  nf  the  Old  Tes- 
tament In  Christ  (Boyle  Lectures,  1SB8);  Anger,  Vorlesuiiij- 
en  liber  die  Oesrhichte  dea  meaaiajiiachen  Idee  (  Berlin,  1873); 
E.  Riehm,  Die  mesaian.  yVeisaaginiif..  ihre  Enstehumj.  ihr 
zertf/eachichtlicher  Charaklcr  nnd  ihr  Verk'dltniaa  zii  den  neu- 
(estamcntlichen  Er/Ullnni/ iliotha.,lX7:>}.  (The  two  works  last 
mentioned  show  a  decided  advance  upon  all  that  ha<l  pre- 
ceded them.)  Besides  these  there  are  valuable  articles 
bv  Auberlen,  Die  mesaian.  Weisaayuni/.  der  mosaischen  Zeit 
(Ifahrb.  fur  dcntache  Theol.,  S  Bd.  77S  ff.) :  Bevlheau.  Die 
altteatamentliche  Weissaffitntj.ron  IsraeVa  Reichsherrliehkeit 
in  seinem  Lande  (/rf.,  4  Bd.  627  tf.)  :  Diestel,  Die  Idee  dea 
Iheokral.  Koni,ja(Id.,  8  Bd.  685  If.) ;  Riehm,  Znr  Charahter- 
ialik  d.  mcaaian.  Weiaaagnltr/.y  iStudien  nnd  ICrilihen  (1865  and 
r869);  Green,  The  Knowlcdi/e  and  Faith  of  Ihr  Old  Teal,  rc- 
apeclinr/  the  Promiaed  Messiah  (/<//;.  jSilovi,  1S57)  :  Bart- 
lett,  Theories  of  .Meas.  Proph.  (/<?., 1861):  Martincau,  Earb/ 
llialory  of  Messianic  Ideas  {Xational  Merieir.  1S(J3).  See 
also  the  able  article  of  Oehlcr,  .Mcssiaa,  in  llerzog's  Ural- 
Encyl-lopiidicCRi.  9,  p.  408  ff.) :  the  biblical  theologies  of  H. 
Schultz  (Frankfort,  1809),  Ewald  (  Leipsic,  1871-70),  Oehlor 
(Tubingen,  1S73  ;  translated  in  Clark's  Foreign  Theological 
Librurii) ;  the  biblical  dictionaries  of  Winer,  Kitto,  Smith, 
and  Riehm.  under  "Messiah"  and  "Jlcssias:"  and  the 
oommentaries  of  Ilengstenberg  on  the  Psalms  (Berlin,  1849- 
52),  and  especially  of  Uelitzsch  on  Isaiah  (Leipsic,  1S06) 
and  Psalms  (1807),  and  Moll  on  the  Psalms  in  Langc's 
lliblc  Work  (American  edition,  Scribner's,  1872).  The  Jew- 
ish views  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  expectations  respecting 
him  at  his  advent,  arc  discussed  in  Schiittgen,  Ilorx  Ilcbr. 
el  Talmndicrc  (2  vols.,  1873-74)  :  also,  ./cans  der  Kahrc  Mcs- 
siaa (Leipsic,  1748);  Robert  Voung.  I'hrialologg  of  the  Tar- 
gums  (Edin.,  1S.',:J);  .-\.  Wiinsche,  Die  Leiden  drs  Mesaias 
(Leipsic,  1.870) :  (.'olani,. /('»"«  Christ  d  Irs  Croyanccs  mrssian- 
ir/nesdcson  ytm/w ( 2° cd.,  Strasbourg,  1801 );  iloltzmann,  Hie 
Mcsaiaaidee  zur  Zcil  .lean,  in  the  .lahrb.  f.  denlschc  'I'hcnt. 
(xii.  p.  389  11.);  Ililgenfeld,  Ijie  fudiache  Apokalyplik  in 
ihre  ijachichttichen  Enlicicketung  (Jena,  1857).     Compare 


also  Jost,  Geachickte  des  Jndeulhuma  nnd  seiner  Sekten 
(Leipsic,  1858) :  Neumann,  Die  wessianischcn  Eracheinnug- 
en  bei  den  Juden  (Bleicherode,  1805);  Ewald,  Oeschichle 
Chrislns  und seiner  Zeil  (Gottingen,  1867)  :  Keim,  Geschichte 
Jesu  von  Nazara  (Ziirich,  1867) :  E.  Schiirer,  Lehrbuch  der 
Neuleal.  Zeitgeachiehle  (Leipsic,  1874).         C.  A.  Briggs. 

Mess'ina,  province  of  Sicily,  occupies  the  north-eastern 
corner  of  the  island,  and  has  an  area  of  1500  square  miles, 
with  420,049  inhabitants.  It  is  mountainous,  but  the  val- 
leys are  very  fertile,  and  produce  excellent  wheat,  flax, 
hemp,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit.     Sulphur  abounds. 

Mes^ina^  a  large  seaport  town  of  Sicily,  which  gives 
name  to  the  province.  It  lies  in  lat.  38°  17'  38"  N.,  Ion. 
15°  35'  E.,  and  rises  amphitheatre-like  from  the  sea,  backed 
by  the  rocky  extremity  of  the  Siculo-Calabrian  A]>cnnines, 
The  tongue  of  land  on  which  it  stands  curves  inward  on 
the  right:  on  the  left  projects  the  historic  Pelorus  or  Cape 
Faro,  and  thus  is  formed  the  sickle  from  which  the  original 
town  was  named  Zanch  by  the  Greeks.,  The  harbor  of 
Messina,  the  largest  and  safest  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  is 
deep,  spacious,  well  furnished  with  quays,  and  defended 
by  a  fort  and  citadel.  The  annual  amount  of  shipping  it 
receives  is  over  6000  vessels,  the  imports  being  chiefly 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  hardware,  etc.:  the  exports, 
fruits,  wine,  oil,  silks,  etc.  Messina,  having  suff'cred  so 
often  from  earthquakes  and  bombardments,  now  consists 
in  the  main  of  fine  new  buildings,  with  well-paved  streets 
and  spacious  squares,  flanked  by  stately  palaces  and 
adorned  with  fountains  and  statues.  There  are  many 
noteworthy  churches,  and  the  old  cathedral  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  monuments  of  the  city,  the  exterior  being 
very  quaint  and  curious,  and  the  interior  decorated  with 
the  rarest  marbles,  porphyry,  jasper,  lapis-Iazuli,  etc. 
Messina  existed  as  a  town  long  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome.  It  suffered  severely  during  the  Punic  wars  ,and 
during  the  Roman  civil  wars,  also  from  the  Goths  and  the 
.Saracens.  In  1282,  12,000  Frenchmen  perished  here  in 
the  terrible  Sicilian  Vespers.  In  1783  the  town  was  al- 
most totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  In  1848,  Mes- 
sina threw  off  the  Bourbon  yoke,  but  was  reduced  to  sub- 
mission after  an  obstinate  and  destructive  resistance.  In 
1860  it  was  restored  to  liberty  by  the  arms  of  (Garibaldi. 
The  climate  of  Messina  is  delightful,  and  the  views  are 
magnificent.     Pop.  in  1874,  111,854. 

Messina,  Strait  of  [It.  Fnro  di  Messina;  Lat.  Ma- 
mcrtinnm  /'return],  a  narrow  channel  of  water  connecting 
the  loni.an  and  the  Tyrrhene  seas,  and  dividing  Sicily 
from  Calabria.  Its  length  is  26  miles,  its  greatest  width 
12  miles,  its  least  2  miles.  The  tide  is  most  irregular  in 
this  strait,  the  eastward  current  being  vastly  stronger  than 
the  westward,  .and  the  flood  and  ebb  succeed  each  other 
with  great  rapidity.  There  is  a  dream  of  a  bridge  to  be 
thrown  some  day  across  this  strait  at  its  narrowest  jioint, 
thus  connecting  the  city  of  Messina  with  the  mainland. 
(For  a  curious  phenomenon  witnessed  here,  see  Fata  Mor- 
gana.    See  also  Scyli.a  and  Charvbdis.) 

Mesti'zo  [Sp.,  "mixed"],  in  Spanish  America,  a  half- 
breed,  the  offspring  of  a  white  father  and  an  Indian 
mother.  The  white  characters  usually  predominate.  The 
oft'spring  of  an  Indian  father  and  a  quadroon  mother 
(three-fourths  white,  one-fourth  negro,  the  latter  by  the 
female  side)  or  a  quinteroon  mother  produces  wh;vt  is 
called  a  brown  mestizo.  A  mestizo-claro  is  the  ofl'spring 
of  an  Indian  father  and  a  mestizo  mother.  (See  Mixed 
Racks,  arid  also  HviiRiniTV.) 

Mes'tre,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of  Venice, 
lying  a  little  less  than  2  miles  N.  of  the  higoons,  and  7 
miles  from  the  city  of  Venice,  on  the  canal  that  leads  to 
M.arghera.  It  is  an  old  town,  was  for  a  time  an  ajipanage 
of  Treviso,  became  a  part  of  the  Venetian  rejiublic  early 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  ami  has  since  shared  the  for- 
tunes of  Venice,  It  is  now  a  place  of  considerable  indus- 
try with  iron-f(umdries,  saw-mills,  etc.    Pop.  in  1874,  9930. 

Meszaros  (Lazar),  b.  at  Boja,  Hungary,  Feb.  20, 
1790:  was  educated  first  for  the  Church,  then  for  the  bar, 
but  followed  in  1813  the  summons  of  the  emperor,  Francis 
I.;  entered  the  Austri:in  army  as  a  volunteer:  made  the 
cam|iaigns  of  1814-15  ;  rose  .slowly,  as  he  was  without  con- 
nections, but  acquired  a  solid  reputation  in  the  army,  and 
was  m:idc  a  colonel  in  1844.  When,  in  1 8 18.  Count  Bathyani 
formed  a  separate  Hungarian  ministry,  he  chose  Meszaros 
as  head  of  the  military  de))artmcnt,  ami  although  ho  at 
first  opposed  the  soparatiim  of  the  Austrian  and  Hun- 
garian armies,  ho  organized  the  Hungarian  army  with 
great  rapidity  and  skill  when  the  decision  was  taken. 
After  the  <leclaration  of  independence  (Apr.  14,  1849),  he 
left  the  ministry  and  received  an  active  command,  and 
after  Gnrgei's  surrender  at  Vilagos  (.Vug.  13,  1810)  he  fled 
to  Turkey  ;  was  sentenced  to  death  by  an  Austrian  court- 
martial,  and  hanged  en  ejfigic  at  Vienna.     He  afterward 
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livwl  in  Kmni:o.  Kiigliind,  nnil  iho  V.  H.     U,  at  Kywuod, 

Jk-i(;r.inl«liire,  UnKlnii.l,  Niiv.  Ill,  ISiS. 

Itlc'lii,  liiwii  111'  SniiilicTii  Hilly,  ill  llii"  [irnvinrn  <if  N»- 
plt^,  ililiiilill'iilly  lui'l  iM'iiItlirull.v'jiilimli'.l  OIL  tliu  biMuilifiil 
rcind  liMiiliii;;  IVoin  Ctt»tolliiiimru Id  .Suriciitu.  l'"]!.  in  ISTI, 
1)22!P. 

Mi'I'ill.  Ip.  "f  Fninkliii  00.,  I'll.     I'op.  1  ll«. 

i>lrl'iiliii<'  ix  n  iiiiniii  tliiil  liim  lici'n  nivn  lo  ii  serioH  of 
Hiili^hiii iiv^  inlcMnliMl  fur  ii|i|ilic'ii(iiin  I"  "II  kimlH  iif  inii- 
(diiriiTV  where  IVietinri  in  eiieimnlereil,  uln  iiiliii){  llie  iieecn- 
Kitv  "f  "il  or  olher  lulirieiillt.  Il«  M|i|ieiiriinee  in  lliiil  of  ii 
Nofl.  ilnrU.  im^tiillie  (■(iiTl|ioiincl.  It  l«  |irc|iHml  ori;.'iniill,v 
in  llio  form  of  ii  fine  (loiviler.  imrl  is  tlii^n  nioulileil  into  iiny 
»llii|n^  rei|iiire'l  li.v  hv.lninlie  |.reHsiiri-.  .\fler  inoiiMiri;^  it 
nmy  tm  eiil  or  luinecl  to  noil  iiiiy  form  of  iippMciilion.  It 
is  uKvmlly  ii,]i|)lieil  to  joiM  iml- Iio.xch  in  tliu  loriu  of  i-ylin- 
ilrii!iil  |iliiK^ '"'  <li''l'i<  from  )  to  y'',,  of  un  inch  in  diiiniutur.  in- 
^■ertl^d  in  holi'S  hored  nniir  to|{etlicr  over  [\k  ivhol«  inner 
Knrl'iii'o.  In  xnmll  lieurinKx.  nueh  a«  •<|iindlel)ol.Htcrs  iind 
the  joiirnalx  of  dewinK-mnehineH.  it  in  premised  into  lon(;i- 
tudiniil  slot."  or  erenses.  Scvcriil  varieties  of  nic^talino  arc 
Tnnnofaetureil.  ililVerinK  in  eoniposilion  and  adapted  to  use 
under  the  varimiH  eonditionrt  eni'ou?ttered  in  ninnin;^  ma- 
eliinerv.  suidi  as  steel  on  lirass,  steel  on  east  iron,  ete. 
Meliiline  was  invenleil  unil  patented  by  Dr.  Stmirt  (iwynn 
of  New  York,  the  patents  liein;{  ilated  .\pr.  12,  1X70,  and 
nntnliered  Illl.Slil  to  MM. Still,  inidnsive.  It  is  appliealile  to 
all  lieavin];s — the  shafts  of  stcain.ships.  a.MloK  of  ear.  loeo- 
niotivo.  anil  carria-je  wheels,  steam-encines.  drawhridncH, 
saws.  eenlrifu;;al  ma(rhines,  eotton-spindles.  ete. — and  en- 
tirely obviates  the  use  *d"  oil,  anil  avoids  its  attendant  cost 
and  dMU:,'ers.  t'.  K.  CllASlil.Kll. 

Mctnlliiinmoniilins.  This  rather  inelejanl  term 
has  been  useil  to  designate  li  class  of  ehciuic.il  e<ini|)(uind!i 
whoso  (hypolhetieali  mode  of  ilorivation  is  explained 
under  the  head  of  Mktimkuism.  below,  rnder  thiit  head 
will  be  t'oiind  a  tabulation  illu.sf ratin'4  the  assiinu'd  uiodo 
(d"  derivation  of  complex  "eotupound  ammoniiis "  from 
ammonia  itself.  throuf;h  suecossivc  removals  ami  replace- 
ments of  the  three  hydrogen  equivalents  of  the  ammonia, 
by  eipiivaleuts  of  the  (hypothetical)  "  organic  radicals." 
Mctallauimoniums  have  their  existence,  ilerivation.  and 
constitution  explained  by  an  expansion  of  this  same  the- 
ory, so  far  as  it  goes  (and  in  this  case  it  must  go  much 
farther  than  in  the  other),  tjy  taking  the  real  compound 
radical,  ammonium.  NIIi  or  NIIIIIIII — which,  in  combina- 
tiim  at  least,  ha.s  a  ili'mnuulnihli:  cxisteni'O — and  substitut- 
ing for  its  hydrogen  equivalent  quantities  of  certain  heavy 
metals.  It  happens  that  anumg  the  conipouniis  which  have 
been  maintaincil  to  be  thus  formed,  (a-cur  two  tpiito  useful 
and  im]mrtant  substances.  One  is  common  "white  pre- 
eipitiite."  .so  called  in  medicine,  which  is  formed  by  pre- 
cipitating ft  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  llgClj,  with 
solution  of  ftramonia.  By  the  metallaminonium  hypoth- 
esis, 

,  Dlmorciirnmmnnlp  chloride. 

(NlWhO  +  2ITgCl2  =  n20  +  li(NII.:Hj;.Cl). 
It  shouM  be  obpcrvoil  tb.it  mcrt'iiry,  Hu.  as  a  dyadic  or 
bivuli'nt  eU'rnont.  i!*  cM|iiivjilon(  Id,  mii'I  (liercfore  rcplnccf*, 
ll-j.  'Dk*  ntlior  eoiupnunil  is  the  sn-calk-il  ruprtininifun'nm, 
formcil  by  the  action  of  aininonia  on  trnprie  foiiijinunds. 
Copper  bcin;^  also  a  dyad,  wc  have  a  similar  exhibition  of 
ciiuivalcncy  with  II2: 

Cupmmniftnic  sniphntc. 

(NII»)20  +  CuSO«  =  (N2ll6Cu),S04  -I-  II2O. 
This  latter  product  constitutes  one  of  tho  cupranimoniura 
solvents  for  cellulose,  as  paper,  cotton,  etc.,  now  coming 
into  use  in  the  arts. 

The  (lithcalty  in  accepting  the  nietallammoniuni  view 
consists  in  the  tnjiiiiU'  complexity  of  the  consequences 
which  wiiuld  ensue.  If  wc  are  forced  to  admit  that  not 
onlv  are  hydrogen  equivalents  replaceable  by  clcmentoid 
radicals,  but  that  also  the  hydrogen  etpiivalents  in  these 
radi'.vils  themselves  are  further  replaceable  by  elements, 
and  therefore  also  by  clementoid  radicals,  and  so  on  with- 
out end,  we  must  convict  nature  of  working  by  ft  system 
whose  results  are  so  far  removed  from  the  Kimplicih/  of 
plan  in  the  molecular  structure  of  chemical  coni])ounds 
which  mir  past  experience  has  led  us  to  expect  as  to  excite 
both  the  suspicion  and  the  hope  that  wc  arc  here  off  the 
right  track.  Hkniiv  Wiutz. 

Mct'nlUirgy  flir.  fuTixAAovpYotl  is  the  science  and  art  of 
jireparing  metals  from  their  ores.  Tn  very  ancient  times  the 
word  probably  included  all  the  operations  of  mining,  smelt- 
ing, and  the  subsequent  manufacture  of  the  metal  into  arti- 
cles of  use.  Mining  has  for  many  centuries  lieen  recognized 
as  an  entirely  distinct  and  difl'eient  calling,  though  metal- 
working,  such  as  copper-beating  and  founding,  gold  and 
silver  smithing,  and  blacksinithing,  continued  lor  a  much 
longer  time  tj  be  regarded  as  uieUilIurgical,     As  these  bc- 


ciimo  more  coiiiinonly  iiractined,  they  were  looked  upon  a» 
monlianical  traden,  eiudi  of  which,  with  the  expiin"ioii  of 
metal-working,  ullainerj  ii  Hepiimte  cxinlenee  and  look  a 
separate  name.  A»  the  word  i.now  lined  by  lliofc  who  follow 
the  calling,  the  "  iiielallurgii'l  "  i"  ►Irictly  one  who  prcparei 
inetals  from  their  ores,  and  perforin"  in  addition  "iicll 
other  operations  u«  are  iieccfHary  lo  Ibf  iirodiiclion  of  a 
finislicd  raw  material,  Thim,  in  the  iiietallur;(y  of  iron  in 
included  not  only  the  Hnicltiiig  of  the  ores,  but  nUo  tho 
inaniifacture  of  wrought  iron  and  uteel  from  the  lift  prod 
net,  and  stieli  processes  of  refining  uh  ore  nei-ehmiry  lo  ob 
tain  the  dilVerent  marketable  grudcH  of  iron  unfl  Kteel. 
Only  in  ft  few  instaiiccH  does  the  inetalliirgiMt  carry  liin 
work  HO  far  as  to  produce  a  liniihed  article  ready  for  im- 
mediate use.  thus  adding  liKdalliirgical  engineering  lo  the 
productive  branch  of  liin  calling.  TlH>e  exccplionc  nro. 
nearly  all  contined  to  the  manufactiinr  of  bulky  and  low- 
[irieed  goods,  when  economy  requires  the  immediate  union 
of  the  smelting-works  and  the  linisliing-shop.  The  pro- 
duction of  railway  iron  is  the  ino.-t  prominent  example  of 
this  practice.  On  tin.- other  hand,  true  metallurgical  estab- 
lishments are  frequently  producers  of  finished  articlei 
which  properly  belong  to  chemical  liianiifaetures  and  other 
branches  of  technical  industry,  sindi  as  siilphiiric  acid,  ar- 
senic, paints,  etc.  But  llieso  arc  by-products,  obtained 
fioin  »ubstani;es  occurring  in  tho  ore  which  yields  Iho 
metal,  and  their  manufacture  belongs  lo  other  branches  of 
technology  than  metallurgy,  Froiii  the  foregoing  it  will 
bo  seen  tliat  while  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  metallurgy  " 
has  in  tho  process  of  time  become  restricted  to  the  mere 
production  of  metals,  instead  of  its  old  application  to  all 
the  arts  of  working  in  metals,  tho  practice  of  the  metal- 
liii'gist  has  cxieniled  so  as  to  embrace  the  work  of  tho 
chemist  and  the  manufacturer  of  products  which  in  former 
times  were  not  classed  as  metallurgical. 

The  minerals  from  which  the  useful  metals  are  obtained 
do  not  form  more  than  iHnth  of  tho  earth's  mass,  so  fur  as 
known.  The  basic  elements  of  the  icniaining  !!!•  percent. 
include  such  metals  as  aluminium,  sodium,  potiissiiim,  etc,, 
which,  though  employed  to  a  limiteil  extent,  arc  not  tech- 
nically classed  among  the  "  useful  metals,"  The  list  of  the 
latter  has.  however,  been  greatly  extended  by  the  increas- 
ing use  of  metals  in  modci-n  civili/.aticm.  At  present,  iron, 
copper,  lead.  zinc,  tin,  silver,  gold,  mercury,  nickel,  anti- 
mony, bismuth,  and  perhaps  platinum,  may,  either  on  ae- 
connt  of  common  use,  employment  as  currency,  or  import- 
ance ofapplicatiim.be  ranked  jimong  the  useful  metals; 

While  arsenic,  potassium,  sodium,  aluminium,  and  magne- 
sium have  found  some  application,  though  a  very  limited 
one  in  the  case  of  the  last.  Other  raetuls  still,  like  cirsium, 
cerium,  etc.,  have  been  made  for  the  purposes  of  chemical 
stuily  or  for  cabinet  curiosities. 

The  science  of  metalluigy  includes  the  processes  for  ob- 
taining all  the  metallic  elements,  biit  in  practice  the  ml 
of  metallurgy  is  restricted  to  the  production  of  the  useful 
metals  alone,  the  ]ireparation  of  the  others  being  the  work 
of  chemical  manufactories.  Those  minerals  which  contain 
enough  metallic  base  to  make  its  extraction  prolilable  are 
called  f>rrn,iin(l  as  the  qt:ostion  of  jtrofit  is  dependent  upon 
baral  circumstances,  a  given  mineral  may  be  an  ore  in  one 
country  and  not  in  another.  It  is  rare  to  find  an  ore  con- 
sisting entirely  of  the  metal-bearing  mineral,  other  non- 
metalliferous  minerals  being  nearly  alw.ays  mixed  mechan- 
ically with  it.  This  useless  rock  is  technically  known  as 
the  ••  gangne,"  and  it  plays  a  very  important  part  in 
metalluigy,  fiequently  compelling  the  choice  of  operations 
that  are  not  favorable  to  the  complete  extraction  of  iho 
metal,  or  that  are  costly  for  some  other  reason.  Two  gen- 
eral kinds  of  ganguc  arc  distinguished:  First,  earthy 
gangue,  which  is  either  acid,  from  a  preponderance  of  sil- 
ica, or  l)asic,  when  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  and  iron  most 
frequently  occur.  In  this  case  two  methods  of  removing 
the  associated  rock  may  be  used.  One  is  mechanical,  the 
ore  being  ciushed  fine  a'nel  passed  through  machines  which 
cause  a  .separation  of  the  heavy  ore  from  the  lighter 
gangue  by  virtue  of  their  dilfeient  specific  gravities:  or 
by  subjecting  the  crushed  ore  lo  some  uniform  force  which 
affects  the  two  minerals  differently.  This  work,  however, 
is  usually  allotted  to  mining  operations,  and  the  smelter 
receives  the  dres.sed  product.  The  other  mode  of  separat- 
ing the  gangue  is  by  fusion  with  fluxes.  .A  "  flux  "  is  any 
substance  which  wili  make  tho  ore  fusible  and  fluid  at  tem- 
peratures which  arc  within  our  control.     Practically,  the 

I  operations  of  the  metallurgist  are  confined  to  the  treatment 
of  compounds  containing  silica  for  the  acid,  and  usually 
lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  or  iron  for  the  ba.se.  Other 
acids  and  bases  occur,  but  they  piny  A  very  subordinate 
part,  and  are  always  accompanied  by  one  or  more  iif  tho 
above.  The  art  of  fluxing  therefore  simply  consists  in 
adding  silica  when  the  bases  pre  lominatc  in  the  ore.  and 

I  one  of  the  above  bases  when  the  contrary  is  the  case.     Its 
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difficulties  lie  entirely  in  the  fact  that  the  proportions  must 
be  properly  adapted  to  the  metal  under  treatment  and  the 
temperature  required.  The  second  kind  of  gangue  is  one 
that  con?i:?ts  of  a  metal-bearinj;  mineral,  with  which  is 
associated  the  mineral  containing  the  object  of  the  metal- 
lurgist's labors.  A  distinction  has  to  be  made  between 
these  two  sorts  of  gangue — partly  for  the  reason  that  the 
latter  is  always  basic,  and  partly  because  it  is  often  impos- 
sible to  separate  the  two  metalliferous  minerals  by  mechan- 
ical means:  and  these  ores  therefore  usually  come  into  the 
metallurgist's  hands  just  as  they  are  received  from  the  mines. 
Many  tvpe-pmcesses  of  metallurgy  have  been  invented  to 
surmount  the  difficulties  presented  by  such  a  metalliferous 
gangue.  Among  metals  occurring  in  this  manner  the  most 
frequent  examples  are  tin,  copper.  lead,  nickel,  gold,  silver, 
and  others  in  pyrite  (a  bisulphide  of  iron).  Most  ores  con- 
sist of  both  earthy  and  metalliferous  minerals,  and  there- 
fore require  both  mechanical  and  chemical  ]»rocesses  for 
their  treatment.  While  the  ores  present  a  great  variety 
of  combinations,  three  general  classes  may  be  recognized 
by  the  character  of  the  negative  element  combined  with 
the  metal.  They  are  —  (1)  Xative  metals,  in  which  no 
acidifying  element  occurs,  the  metal  itself  being  found 
uncf>mbined  in  nature.  The.'C  native  metals  are,  however, 
never  pure,  but  are  always  alloyed.  They  are  gold,  silver, 
copper,  platinum,  and  bismuth.  (2)  Sulpbidcs,  or  com- 
pounds of  the  metal  with  sulphur  as  the  negative  element: 
and  in  this  class  may  be  ranked  the  compounds  in  which 
arsenic  and  antimony  occur,  as  they  come  under  the  same 
general  mode  of  treatment.  Copper,  lead,  silver,  mercury, 
iron,  antimony,  nickel,  and  zinc  form  such  compounds.  (3) 
Osides,  which  form  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important 
class.  Iron,  copper,  lead,  tin,  zinc,  and  all  the  rarer  metals 
belong  to  it.  Many  metals  occur  in  two  or  in  all  three  of 
these  classes,  and  the  division  here  made  refers  only  to 
their  common  occurrence  and  the  mode  of  treating  their 
ores.  The  general  character  of  the  processes  by  which  a 
metal  is  extracted  from  its  ore  is  not  governed  by  the  metal 
itself,  but  by  the  negative  element  with  which  it  is  com- 
bined. The  metal  may  decide  the  adoption  of  a  particular 
class  of  operations  or  apparatus,  but  the  native  metals  may 
all  be  obtained  by  mechanical  dressing  or  by  simple  fusion  ; 
the  sulphides  must  all  be  melted  with  some  substance  that 
will  combine  with  the  sulphur  and  leave  the  metal  free,  or 
else  they  must  be  roasted  and  then  treated  like  oxides  ;  and 
the  oxides  of  the  useful  metals  are  all  reducible  to  metal 
by  heating  them  with  carbon.  In  carrying  out  these  dif- 
ferent processes  a  great  variety  of  reactions  are  employed, 
but  only  those  of  a  general  character  will  be  spoken  of 
here.  Two  grand  modes  of  producing  these  reactions  are 
employed,  the  dry  and  the  wet.  In  the  former  the  fluidity 
necessary  for  the  free  a-'tion  of  the  substances  employed 
ia  obtained  by  heat;  in  the  latter,  by  solution  in  a  liquid. 
These  two  modes  are  frequently  combined  in  the  treatment 
of  an  ore.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  dry  method  is  the  old- 
est, and  the  wet  is  at  present  the  most  progressive  part  of 
the  art,  having  grown  out  of  the  establishment  of  chem- 
ical fijien'je.  Its  modes  of  operation  simply  repeat  the 
rcar^ti  ms  of  the  laboratory,  and  are  therefore  more  under 
control  and  better  understood  than  those  of  the  dry  method. 
T/ti-  mrfdUnrijif  of  the  uative  m*:tnU  consists  usually  in  a 
combination  of  mechanical  and  chemical  processes.  When 
the  ore  occurs  in  a  vein,  as  copper,  and  simetimcs  gold  and 
silver,  the  vein-rock  must  be  crushed  tine:  and  the  most 
conmum  apparatus  for  tliis  work  is  the  stamp-mill.  A 
Ftamji  is  a  heavy  jiestle,  of  which  the  head  is  iron  and  the 
stem  may  be  cither  iron  or  wood.  It  is  supported  between 
guides,  and  rest«  upon  an  iron  seat  or  ''die"  placed  in  a 
mortar,  and  the  crushing  is  performed  by  raising  the  stamp 
and  allowing  it  to  fall  upon  the  ore,  which  is  introduced 
upon  the  die,  while  a  constant  stream  of  water  passes 
through  the  mortar.  Stamp-mills  form  a  very  imixtrtant 
part  of  the  metallurgical  apparatus  used  in  the  western 
part  of  the  U.  S..  and  their  management  includes  many 
impi>rtant  questions  of  theory  and  ]>ractice.  The  siiic  of 
the  mortar  contains  a  sieve  of  the  pmpor  degree  of  tino- 
ncss,  and  as  goon  as  the  ore  has  been  sufficiently  crushed  it 
is  carried  through  the  sieve  by  the  water-current.  It  now 
consists  of  metallic  grains  mixotl.  but  no  longer  combined, 
with  particles  of  rock-matter.  The  succeeding  operati(»ns 
are  intended  to  ciTect  the  separation  of  the  metallic  grains, 
either  by  means  of  gravity  or  by  taking  uj)  Xh(\  metal  (in 
the  case  of  gold  and  silver  in  mercury).  Several  modes 
of  utilizing  the  force  of  gravity  arc  employed.  One  of  the 
most  common  is  to  run  the  stream  of  *'  slime  "  (the  ore  and 
water)  over  coarse  blankets.  The  metal,  being  heavier 
than  the  rock,  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  and  is 
caught  in  the  meshes  of  the  bhinkets,  from  which  it  is 
afterwards  removed  by  washing  them  in  a  tank  of  water. 
A  i-imihir  HOjiaration  will  Im  obtained  if  the  slime  runs  over 
a  flat,  shallow  trough  without  blankets,  ])rovided  the  force 


of  the  current  is  not  sufficient  to  wash  off  the  metal  after 
it  has  once  settled  upon  the  trough.  Many  other  mechan- 
ical methods  of  separation  arc  also  used.  When  mercury 
is  useft,  as  in  the  case  of  gold  and  .silver  ores,  the  operation 
is"  known  as  "amalgamation:"  and  it  is  not  yet  positively 
decided  whether  this  is  a  mechanical  or  a  chemical  act,  but 
it  is  probable  that  both  of  these  forces  are  included.  The 
mercury  may  be  used  either  as  a  shallow  bath,  into  which 
the  gold  sinks  by  virtue  of  its  greater  specific  gravity,  or  it 
may  be  distributed  in  a  thin  layer  over  copper  plates.  The 
former  method  is  most  employed  in  Europe,  and  the  latter 
in  America.  Agitation  of  the  mercury  and  slime  by  a  per- 
cussive movement  of  the  vessel  which  contains  them,(u-  by 
causing  ripples  ai*d  low  falls  in  tlie  stream,  is  thought  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  operation.  A  large  ]>art  of 
the  gold  and  all  of  the  platinum  obtained  is  found  in  sands 
and  deposits  of  gravel.  In  this  case  the  stamp-mill  is  not 
needed,  the  mining  being  so  managed  tliat  the  sand  is  con- 
veyed in  a  current  of  water  through  the  separating  or  amal- 
gamating machinery.  Platiniferous  sands  are  first  concen- 
trated on  blankets,  as  above  described  ;  the  concentrated 
sand  is  carefully  washed  by  hand :  the  gold  removed  by 
amalgamation  ;  and  the  product,  which  contains  about  75 
per  cent,  of  platinum,  is  sold  to  manufacturing  chemists, 
who  prepare  the  marketable  metal.  Of  the  metals  so  far 
considered,  native  copper  and  jdatinum  are  obtained  only 
by  washing,  gold  and  silver  by  washing  or  amalgamation. 
Bismuth  diflcrs  from  the  foregoing  in  having  so  biw  a 
fusing-point  that  it  is  more  economical  to  inelt  the  metal 
out  of  the  ore  by  the  operation  called  *'  liquation  "  than  to 
crush  and  dress  it.  The  ore  is  therefore  placed  in  inclined 
iron  tubes  holding  about  25  pounds,  and  heated  to  redness, 
when  the  metal  flows  out. 

Next  to  these  processes  in  point  of  simplicity  is  the  vietaf- 
lifffj/  of  the  (j.rkles.  These  ores  include  the  most  important 
metals  known,  such  as  iron,  copper,  lead.  tin.  and  zinc. 
With  the  exception  of  iron,  all  of  these  are  used  pure  in  the 
arts,  and  the  mode  of  treating  the  ores  is  to  heat  or  fuse 
them  in  direct  contact  witii  the  fuel.  The  affinity  of  carbon 
for  oxygen  is  so  strong  at  high  temperatures  that  the  ele- 
ments in  the  ore  are  dissociated,  the  oxygen  uniting  with 
the  fuel  and  passing  off  as  a  gas,  leaving  the  metal  to  run  out 
in  a  fluid  state.  This  simple  operation  is  one  of  the  olilcst 
in  the  art,  and  the  time  of  its  discovery  is  unknown.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  oldest  form  of  metallurgical  a])- 
paratus  is  the  shaft-furnace,  which  is  especially  adapted  to 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  this  operation.  A  shaft-furnace 
consists  of  four  vertical  walls  containing  within  them  a 
space  which  is  usually  much  higher  than  it  is  wide  or  dec]). 
Fire  being  made  within  it,  the  ore,  fluxes,  and  fresh  fuel 
are  thrown  in  at  the  top,  and  combustion  is  maintained  by 
driving  a  steady  current  of  air  in  at  the  bottom.  The  espe- 
cial characteristic  of  this  apparatus  is  (hat  the  ore  and  fuel 
being  in  immediate  contact,  and  the  amount  of  air  being 
limited,  the  carbon  of  the  fuel  must  satisfy  its  aflinity  for 
oxygen  by  extracting  and  combining  with  that  contained 
in  the  ore.  producing  the  reaction  known  as  ^'reduction.'* 
This  affinity  is  so  strong  that  most  ores  give  up  their 
oxygen  at  comjiaratively  low  temiieratures,  so  that  the 
metal  is  often  obtained  in  the  np])er  jiart  of  the  furnace. 
As  the  materials  at  the  bottom  are  melted  by  the  higher 
heat  there  and  flow  out,  iho  reduced  ore  descends  by  its 
own  weight  until  it  is  in  turn  melted  and  collected  in  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace,  from  which  it  is  removed  by  "tap- 
ping "  or  opening  a  small  hole  in  the  furnace-wall.  Oxides 
of  copper,  lead,  and  tin  may  be  smelted  in  one  operation  to 
met:il  in  furnaces  of  this  kind,  which  vary  from  2  to  of) 
feet  in  height.  Ores  of  iron,  which  arc  more  "  refractory  " 
— that  is,  do  not  give  up  tlieir  oxygen  with  the  same  ease — 
require  higher  furnaces,  technically  called  "  blast  furnaces," 
the  extreme  limits  of  which,  in  civili/.ed  c<uintries,  are  2.') 
and  lOf)  feet,  while  barbarous  nations  still  employ  very  rude 
furnaces  of  2  or  ;i  feet  in  height.  Iron  dilTcrs  from  almost 
all  other  metals  in  not  being  commonly  ]iroduecd  in  the 
juire  state  from  its  ores,  though  this  is  done  in  a  few  works 
by  what  is  called  the  *•  direct  process."  The  jiroduct  of  the 
blast  furnace  is  always  a  carbide  of  iron,  called  pig  iron. 
Iron  ore  being  a  compound  of  iron  and  oxygen,  and  pig  iron 
being  a  eomjiound  of  iron  and  carbon,  it  is  cv'dcnt  tlnit  the 
work  of  the  blast  furnace  consists  in  removing  the  oxygen 
from  the  ore  and  substituting  a  small  amount  of  carbon  in 
its  place.  It  accomplishes  this  by  means  of  two  important 
chemical  reactions.  When  a  carbon-fuel  is  burned  with  n 
limited  access  of  air,  the  proihu-t  of  the  combustion  con- 
tains 1  unit  of  carbon  an<i  I  unit  of  oxygen  in  combination, 
and  is  called  carbonic  oxide.  Tliis  i)roduct  is  not.  however, 
a  stable  one.  there  being  a  higher  oxide  of  carbon,  which 
contains  2  units  of  oxygon  to  I  of  carbon.  It  is  a  law  of 
chemistry  that  when  an  element  cnfers  into  combination 
with  another  without  com]detely  satisfying  its  aflinitics.  Die 
new  iMonponnd  exerts  the  uusutisficd  power  of  attraction. 
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an'l  therefore  acts  like  the  original  nubMtanco.  The  oom> 
biiHtion  of  furl  in  IIh:  lifiirtli  of  ii  blartt  rurimt^e  ruriiit^licH  an 
oxiimi»lr  III  llii,-*  kind.  '\'\h:  prn<luct  <'<)  lnifi  one  uf  tlie  af- 
flnitifH  lit'  Dirlion  uiiMiiti.>*l'n'i|,  hiin-e  the  r-iirb'Hi  in  eupiihle  of 
foniiini;  a  hij^her  oxitir,  Cd-i.  There  are  two  iiiethodH  by 
whicli  the  rtimainiriK  athnity  can  by  Hatiftied.  Due  ih  to 
\vU\  11  l'r<v<li  Kii[i|ily  of  oxyK'".  '»'"'  'ho  other  It*  to  remove 
jiiirt  I'f  thr  ciirbnti  from  ihe  CO,  leaving;  tbo  reitiui inter  with 
I)  .Ih  iilfuiitieH  natisllctl.  Uoth  of  thej^e  reactioiif*  take  phiee 
ill  thi-  blast  finnaco.  The  j^an,  rininj;  throiiuli  the  rnaterialM 
ill  the  furnai-e,  oxtraetH  the  oxygen  from  the  ore,  leavinj;  it 
ill  the  f»rin  of  metal;  and  at  the  (iiimo  time  the  ore  exerts 
Home  ])owi'r  over  the  cmdmnir  oxide,  by  wliirb  tlie  hitter  in 
matfe  to  drnosit  part  of  it.-<  carbon.  ThtiH,  earbonie  aeid,  in 
which  all  the  alVinilieH  f)f  carbon  are  Hatinficd,  iw  prodiiecd 
in  two  ways.  Itiit  only  about  half  the  carbon  Ieave«  tho 
furnace  in  this  ntiito  of  conibiiiation,  tho  other  half  hcin^ 
Ktill  the  lower  oxide,  t'O,  and  a  rondition  of  i-fiuiiibriiim 
Neem^  to  be  csliiblished  wbieh  dependn  upr.n  Ibe  temper- 
ature, the  rule  of  tlow  of  tbo  K'lh,  and  other  cirfulnHtaMeeM. 
Kxporimonts  have  proved  that  iIk-ho  operations  ro  on  nearly 
toeompletion  in  tho  upper  half  of  tho  furniMT.  Tin*  lumitH 
of  ore  there  bo'-rmio  jtorous  niasHos  M'  motnllif  imn,  in  tlio 
pores  of  which  earbun  is  dcpositod  in  tho  form  of  miot. 
Those  dos(HMid  to  the  bottom,  are  there  rai^rd  to  such  a  tom- 
porature  that  the  iron  ami  carbon  citmbiuo.  and  llic  fu!<iblo 
alloy.  pi;x  iron.  lA  formed,  molts,  and  is  lapped  out.  ily 
thu?*  formiuff  an  alloy  the  motaliur>;ist  i.-*  able  to  brini;  iron 
into  finiiin.  tbou;;h  the  tom])craturo  of  tho  blast  furnace  is 
not  U'u^h  on<)Ut;h  for  tho  fusion  of  tho  puro  metal. 

Zinc  difl'ers  from  the  other  oxides  in  boin<;  volatilizablo 
at  hii;h  temjieratures,  and  it  is  thoroforo  obtiiincd  by  ''dis- 
tillation." The  ore  is  ground  fine,  mixed  with  a  puro  car- 
bon fuel,  like  charcoal  or  anthracite,  and  placed  in  a  tube 
made  of  fire-clay.  This  is  heated  to  wbitencsR.  at  wbi(di 
temperature  tlie  carbon  attracts  the  oxygen  of  iheori".  leav- 
ini;  the  zinc  to  <listil  off  as  metal.  In  front  of  tho  tube  are 
phieoil  condensers  of  clay  and  sheet  iron,  in  which  tho  metal 
collects. 

'/V/rt  mrtftllnnfif  nf  the  nul/ikidrti  is  nioro  complicatecl  than 
that  of  either  of  the  above  classes.     The  metals  of  this  class 
are  (I)  volatilizable  and  (2)  non-volatilizahle.     The  former 
inelmlo  mercury  and  zinc.     The  compound  of  mercury  and 
sulphur,  cinnabar,  is  nf>t  stable  at  hi^h  temperatures  if  suf- 
ficient air  is  present,  the  sulphur  oxidizinj;  and  loavini^tho 
metal  free.     Tho  ore  is  therefore  heated  to  rednos!?  with  ac- 
cess of  air,  when  tho  mercuric  sulphide  distils  off,  and  in 
doin;;  so  breaks  up  into  mercury  and  sulphurous  acid.    Tho 
vapor  is  passed  thr(ui;jh  large  ehanibors,  where  the  metal 
comlonsea  and  runs  out.     f>ometimes  tho  dissociation  of  tho 
mercury  and  sulphur  is  aided  by  mixinj:  iron  or  liinc  with  tho 
ore,  as  these  have  a  stronijor  affinity  for  sulphur  than  the 
metal.     Tho  sulphide  of  zinc,  called  blende,  is  converted  to 
oxide  by  "  roastinij."  which  consists  in  hoatinj^  it  in  contact 
with  the  air.     It  is  then  treated  like  the  oxide,  as  above  de- 
scribed.    In  tho  treatment  of  the  non-volatilizablo  metals 
throe  general  processes  are  followed:  (1)  Uoastin;;;  and  re- 
action; (2)  roastinj;  and  reduction;  {.'i)  precipitation.    Tho 
first  two  depend  upon  tho  removal  of  tlie  sulphur  by  roast- 
ing ;   and  this  oj^eration,  winch  is  exactly  tho  opposite  of 
reduction,  has  a  furnace  especially  ailaptotl  to  its  require- 
ments which  is  in  all  resijocts  tho  exact  opposite  of  the 
shaft-furnace.     It  is  called  a  "  reverbcratory  furnace,"  and 
consists  of  a  horizcmtiil  chamber  with  a  low  roof,  havinjj  a 
fireplace  on  one  side  and  a  chimney  on  tho  other.     The  ore 
is  placed  in  the  chamber,  which  is  called  the  "  laboratory  " 
or  "  hearth."     Tho  flames  produced  in  the  fireplace  pass 
throut;h  this  chamber,  and  are  dctiectod  by  the  l«iw.  arched 
roof  upon  tho  ore.    Openinjjs  are  made  in  tho  sides  for  the   1 
admissi<m  of  air  and  tor  the  purpose  of  workin-j  tho  charjje.   ' 
In  this  furnace  the  amount  of  air  is  in  excess  of  that  re-   I 
quired  by  the  fuel,  so  that  tho  ore  is  subjected  to  oxidation.   I 
The  oxide  of  sulphur,  bein-];  a  gas,  passes  oft",  leaving  the  re-   I 
maindcr  of  tho  ore  as  a  solid  oxide.   Various  modes  of  util-   j 
izing  this  reaction  are  in  use,  depending  upon  the  individual 
characteristics  of  the  metals.    AVhen  pure  sulphide  of  silver 
is  roasted,  metallic  silver,  and  not  the  oxiile.  remains ;  but 
in  all  other  cases  the  residue  is  partly  or  wh»dly  an  oxide. 
Roasting  and  reactictn  is  performed  by  interrupting  the  ox-    I 
idation  when  only  partially  finished,  thoroughly  mixing  the  1 
half-roasted  ore,  ]iiling  it  up,  closing  the  furnace  doors  to   j 
prevent  tho  entrance  of  air.  and  heating  tho  charge  to  sueh  ; 
a  temperature  that  the  sulphur  still  remaining  will  combine 
with  tho  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  ore.     In  this  way  both 
tho  sulphur  ami  the  oxygen  are  removed  without  giving 
tho  metal  an  opportunity  to  rcoxidize.  and  metal  is  aceord- 
inj^ly  the  result.      Lead  an<I  copper  ores  are  treated  in  this 
way.    Roasting  and  reduction  consists  in  allowing  tho  oxi-   , 
dation  of  the  ore  to  become  complete,  and  then  treating  tho  , 
product  as  above  described  for  the  oxide  class.    Lead,  cop-   ; 
per,  antimonv.  nickel,  and  iron  aro  obtained  by  this  method.  | 
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It  Hhoulfl  he  remarked,  however,  that  tho  sulphide  of  Iron 
is  never  directly  employed  to  produce  the  metal.  It  U  Ufed 
firHt  a:«  an  ore  of  r-iilpliur,  and  tho  oxtdl/ed  runidue  Irt  then 
treated  an  here  deccribed.  Without  th«  utilization  of  the 
hulphur  nn  n  Rouree  of  Nulphuric  aeid  the  sulphide  of  Iron 
could  not  comnete  with  the  native  oxido.  I'reeipitation 
coiiHistM  in  melting  tin,-  fiiiliibide  ore  with  Fonie  r^ubhtanee 
which  luiH  a  Htrongcr  aflinity  for  sulphur  than  the  metal 
already  eombincd  with  it.  I,ime,  xinc,  and  iron  are  nucb 
Hubftanc-eM,  but  the  llrnt  requirert  Ion  high  u  tempernturt- 
for  perfect  action,  and  tho  ^oeond  in  tor)  di*ar.  Iron  Is  the 
only  reagent  that  iw  of  universal  application  for  thii*  pur 
pof<e.  It  may  be  iiwed  either  an  mc(n|,  oxide,  or  silicate, 
and  tho  einder  made  in  ironworks  '\h  frofjuently  eiiiidoycd. 
Tho  unroasted  ore  is  melted  with  the  Iron  or  cin»ler  and 
tho  fluxes  netressary  to  make  the  gangue  fusible.  A  shaft 
furnace  is  tbeoreti(rally  the  bent  apparatus  for  the  work, 
since  no  waste  of  iron  by  oxidation  can  take  place  in  it. 
iJut  the  reverbcratory  is  frequently  nfcd.  bicau/'c  in  il  the 
sulphur  can  be  partly  removed  by  roahtiny;  at  a  low  heat, 
and  the  operation  finished  by  melting  the  rcfiidueM  with 
iron, 

Tho  outline  of  metallurgical  ])racticc  here  given  relates 
only  to  tho  most  general  principles.  It  is  rare  that  an  ore 
can  bo  smelted  at  once  t(»  metal  of  purity  sufficient  for  it.-* 
iminecliato  use  in  the  arts.  A  refining  procofs  is  almost 
always  applied  to  the  metal;  and  very  often  tho  procesH 
of  smelting  is  lengthened  out  by  making  each  operation 
incomplete,  and  thus  obtaining  tho  metal  by  a  gradual 
elimination  of  the  (dements  combine<l  with  it.  The  reason 
for  this  is,  that  the  impurities  are  always  more  volatili/able 
or  more  oxidi/.abIc,  or  their  oxides  are  more  reducible,  than 
tho  metal  itself,  and  by  repeatedly  subjecting  the  compound 
to  operations  wbitdi  affect  its  constituents  in  different  de- 
grees a  complete  separation  is  eft'ectcd.  It  is  found  to  be 
much  easier  to  oliminsitc  these  impurities  from  some  com- 
pound of  the  metal  than  from  the  hitter  when  fully  reduced. 
For  this  reason  the  metal  is  often  combined  with  some  cle- 
ment that  admits  of  perfect  subsequent  separation:  and  this 
eouij)ound  is  then  passoil  through  the  purifying  operations, 
in  which  there  is  a  gradual  concentration  of  the  metallic 
base.  The  clement  employed  for  this  purpose  is  sulphur. 
Oxides  of  copper  are  often  turned  into  sulphides  by  add- 
ing some  sulphide  r»ro.  like  pyrito.  to  them,  instead  of  re- 
ducing them  at  once  to  metal,  ivbicb  would  not  only  cause 
serious  loss  in  tho  slag,  but  also  give  an  imj>urc  product 
in  tho  case  of  impure  ores.  The  popular  belief  that  sul- 
phur is  tho  smelter's  greatest  enemy  is  therefore  unfounded. 
It  is  often  his  chief  dependence,  and  purposely  added  in 
his  operations.  A  rich  ore  is  usually  smelted  without  con- 
centration. Of  poor  ores  there  are  two  kinds.  The  ore  may 
contain  a  rich  mineral  mixed  witli  a  great  preponderance 
of  gangue;  and  when  mechanical  concentration  is  not  ad- 
missible, such  ores  are  usually  melted' raw,  with  fluxes  to 
make  the  gangue  fusible.  The  jiroduet  is  the  metallifer- 
ous mineral  witliout  the  gangue.  and  the  process  can  then 
proceed  on  this  rich  product  with  greater  care.  The  other 
case  is  that  of  an  ore  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  metal- 
liferous mineral,  but  of  low  grade.  Such  ores  arc  usually 
subjected  to  some  process  like  roasting,  by  which  part  of 
the  mineral  is  obtained  in  a  condition  that  will  admit  of  its 
removal  by  tho  fluxes  in  the  first  fusion. 

The  products  of  the  fusion  of  an  ore  arc  threefold:  (I) 
That  containing  the  metal.  This  may  be  either  metallic  or 
a  "  matte  "  when  it  contains  sulphur,  or  "  speise  "  when  it 
contains  much  arsenic  or  antimony.  (2)  That  containing 
the  gangue  and  fluxes  ;  it  is  the  stony  part  of  tho  ore  melted 
to  a  glass,  and  is  called  "slag"  when  the  bases  are  chiefly 
non-niotallic,  and  "cinder"  or  ''scoria''  when  tho  base  is 
chiefly  a  metallic  oxide.  (.3)  The  gaseous  products,  which, 
besides  the  products  of  combustion,  contain  the  oxygen  of 
the  ore  and  such  other  constituents  of  it  as  are  volatile. 

Metallurgy  is  rapidly  advancing  as  a  science  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  aid  given  by  the  progress  of  chemistry. 
At  the  present  day  the  most  prominent  question  is  tbo 
economical  use  of  fuels.  Tho  best  construction  of  furnaces, 
tho  use  of  gaseous  fuel  (which  permits  the  employment  of 
refuse  carbonaceous  materials),  the  heating  of  the  blast  to 
increase  tho  eflect  of  tbo  fuel  used,  the  utilization  of  the 
half-burned  carbon  which  exists  in  furnace-smoke,  and  the 
direct  production  of  metals  from  their  ores  in  one  or  two 
operations,  are  all  phases  of  this  important  problem;  and 
these  things  are  now  chiefly  occupying  the  attention  of 
metallurgists.  Great  care  is  also  taken  in  large  works  to 
make  useful  every  clement  in  the  ore  that  has  a  market 
value.  To  this  end.  metallurgical  establishnients  arc  now 
large  manufactories  of  sulphuric  acid,  arsenic,  iron,  and 
copper  vitriol,  such  paints  as  line  white,  smalt,  etc.  Tho 
most  noticeable  instance  of  this  economy  is  the  manufac- 
ture of  sulphuric  acid  from  pyrite,  which  is  a  bisulphide  of 
iron.    No  less  than  800,000  tons  of  this  ore  are  burnt  for 
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this  purpose  yearly  in  Europe,  producing  about  two-thirds 
its  weight  of  acid.  Pyrite  aluiost  always  crmhiins  at  least 
a  trace  of  silver,  and  in  England  about  l^itit.imii  tuns  of  the 
burnt  ore  are  treated  for  silver,  of  which  it  cmitains  about 
three-fourths  of  an  ounce  per  ton.  After  extracting  the 
silver  the  residue  is  sold  to  the  ironworks.  This  is  jirob- 
ably  the  most  complete  utilization  of  an  ore  known  at  the 
present  day. 

The  icet  method  of  treating  ores  consists  in  bringing  the 
metal  into  solution,  and  then  precipitating  it  by  some 
agent.  When  the  ore  is  an  oxide  or  contains  a  native 
metal,  the  solution  may  be  effected  by  treating  it  with  an 
acid  which  will  dissolve  the  metal ;  sulphides  may  also  be 
treated  in  this  way  by  first  roasting  them.  Sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acids  are  those  usually  employed,  but  they 
are  too  dear  in  most  localities,  and  the  use  of  purchased 
acid  is  limited.  Examples  of  such  treatment  are  mostly 
confined  to  the  metallurgy  of  gold,  platinum,  and  bismuth, 
all  high-priced  metals.  The  acidification  of  the  metal  is 
sometimes  accomplished  by  heating  it  with  some  substance 
containing  the  acid.  Thus,  silver  is  frequently  chlorinated 
by  heating  the  roasted  ore  with  salt,  which  contains  chlo- 
rine. The  resulting  chloride  of  silver  may  then  be  ex- 
tracted by  solution  in  strong  brine,  or  it  may  be  treated 
with  iron,  which  reduces  the  chloride  to  metal,  and  mer- 
cury, which  amalgamates  the  metal  as  fast  as  formed.  The 
most  usual  mode  of  accomplishing  solution  is  employed 
with  the  sulphides,  which  are  carefully  roasted  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  produci  is  not  an  oxide,  but  a  sulphate  of 
the  metal  to  be  extracted.  This  is  accomplished  by  regu- 
lating the  temperature  employed,  and  when  the  material 
operated  on  contains  sulphides  of  several  metals,  a  ])roper 
management  of  the  operation  will  give  a  product  contain- 
ing oxides  of  the  metals  which  are  not  desired,  and  a  sul- 
phate of  the  one  which  is  to  be  extracted.  The  roasted 
material  is  then  treated  with  water,  which  dissolves  the 
sulphate,  leaving  the  oxides;  and  the  metal  is  then  pre- 
ci])itated  by  some  reagent.  Copper  precipitates  silver,  and 
iron  precipitates  copper.  This  operation  is  much  employed 
in  the  metallurgy  of  silver  when  the  ores  are  pure.  But 
the  ore  itself  is  not  treated  directly  in  this  way,  the  gangue 
being  first  removed  by  fusion,  and  the  roasting  applied  to 
the  resulting  matte.  Copper,  silver,  and  nickel  are  the 
metals  most  frequently  extracted  by  the  wet  way.  but  it  is 
also  applied  to  gold,  platinum,  and  bismuth.  For  poor 
ores  it  is  usually  much  cheaper  than  the  dry  method,  but 
when  the  ore  is  rich,  or  if  the  gangue  is  a  substance  soluble 
in  acid,  the  use  of  acid  and  labor  may  be  so  great  as  to 
make  the  dry  method  preferable.  J.  A.  CnrncH. 

Met'als  [(ir.  fxiTaWot-].  The  elementary  bodies  known 
as  the  metals  are  especially  characterized  by  their  pecu- 
liar and  generally  high  lustre,  known  as  the  metallic 
lustre;  by  very  great  opacity;  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
by  their  high  specific  gravity.  The  opncifjf  of  even  the 
thinnest  films  is  perfect,  except  in  the  case  of  gold,  which 
is  so  malleable  that  it  can  be  beaten  into  exceedingly 
thin  films,  through  which  a  greenish  light  is  found  to 
pass.  The  mfor  of  the  metals  is  generally  white,  al- 
though of  various  tints:  zinc  and  lead  having  a  bluish, 
bismuth  a  reddish,  and  calcium  a  yellowish  tint.  Gold  is 
yellow,  and  copper  red.  The  metals  have  generally  a 
high  Hpcrific  f/rarif}/.  but  potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium 
are  lighter  than  water,  while  magnesium  and  aluminium 
have  a  specific  gravity  of  1.75  and  2.56  respectively.  Of 
the  others,  the  more  important  vary  from  arsenic  at  5.88  to 
platinum  at  21.5  in  the  form  of  fine  wire.  The  specific 
gravity  of  malleable  metals  is  dcci<lcdly  increased  by  com- 
pression. MnUcahilifji,  or  the  property  of  flattening  more 
or  less  under  pressure  or  blows,  is  possessed  by  a  large 
number  of  the  metals.  Gold  has  been  beaten  into  films 
only  'JTyoVop  "^  '^'^  \m'\\  thick  ;  silver  is  also  very  malleable, 
and  so  arc  cop(icr.  tin,  and  phitinuni.  although  in  an  infe- 
rior degree.  Iron,  lead,  nickel,  cadmium,  and  mercury, 
when  frozen,  arc  more  or  less  malleable;  bismuth  is  very 
slightly  malleable  in  small  globules;  while  antimony,  ar- 
senic, cobalt,  and  nmnganosc  arc  brittle.  7.\ni'.  is  rather 
brittle  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  between  1*20°  and 
150°  C.  it  can  be  rolled  into  sheets,  which  remain  mallea- 
ble when  cold.  At  a  higher  temperature,  21(1°,  it  becomes 
very  brittle  again.  Hammering  and  rolling  render  malle- 
able metals  more  or  less  brittle,  but  their  mallciibility  can 
be  restored  by  heating  them  strongly  and  slowly  cooling 
them.  This  jirocess  is  called  ninirti/iiii/.  Related  to  mal- 
leability is  (htftHitif,  the  pniperty  of  being  drawn  into  wire ; 
but  as  this  depends  partly  on  the  power  of  resii*ting  a  strain, 
or  tenacity,  the  most  malleable  metals  arc  not  necessarily 
most  ductile;  the  order  being  as  follows,  beginning  with 
the  most  ductile  :  iron,  copper,  platinum,  silver,  gold,  zinc, 
tin,  lead.  Metals  arc  drawn  into  wire  l)y  pulling  them 
through  holes  in  steel  plates.  If  they  become  brittle  dur- 
ing this  operation,  they  must  bo  annealed.     In  conductivity 


the  metals  vary  greatly.  Silver  is  the  best  conductor  of 
heat,  and  bismuth  one  of  the  poorest.  Silver  Is  likewise 
the  best  conductor  of  electricity. 

Coiiductiriti/  of  Heat. — .Silver,  1000;  copper,  736;  gold, 
532;  tin,  145  ;  iron,  119  ;  lead,  85  ;  platinum.  84;  bismuth, 
18  .  The  linear  expansion  of  metal  rods  by  heating  from 
0°  to  100°  C.  is  expressed  by  the  following  fractions: 
iron,  yfg;  gold.  5^,  ;  copper.  ^|^  :  silver,  5A5  ;  lead, -jl^; 
zinc,  ^\-^.  Platinum  expands  only  ^3^7.  and  this  being 
very  nearly  the  rate  of  expansion  of  glass,  it  is  found  that 
platinum  wires  can  be  inserted  into  fused  glass  without  any 
danger  of  cracking  the  glass  on  cooling.  The  fusibility  of 
the  metals  covers  a  very  wide  range,  mercury  being  liquid 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  platinum  requiring  the  heat 
of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe  for  its  liquefaction.  Osmium 
is  the  most  refractory  of  the  metals,  volatilizing  without 
fusing  at  a  temperature  capable  of  volatilizing  platinum. 

Fusing- Points  of  Metafa. 


Mercury 39.44°  C. 

Tin 227.8 

Cadmium 228. 

Bismuth 258. 

Lead 325. 

Zinc 412. 


Antimony C. 

Silver J023 

Copper 1091 

Gold 1102 

Cast  iron 1530 


Nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  and  palladium  require  the 
highest  forge  heat;  molybdenum,  tungsten,  and  chro- 
mium only  agglomerate  in  the  forge;  titanium,  iridium, 
rhodium,  and  platinum  are  infusible  except  at  the  temper- 
ature of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe.  AVrought  iron  and 
platinum  become  soft  before  melting,  and  pieces  of  iron  or 
steel  can  therefore  be  united  together  by  pressure  while  in 
this  pasty  state,  and  porous  platinum  sponge  can  be  made 
solid.  This  is  called  weldintj.  Vohttility,  or  the  property 
of  assuming  the  gaseous  state,  is  known  to  be  possessed  by 
most  of  the  metals,  and  is  probably  a  property  of  them  all. 
It  is  especially  characteristic  of  certain  of  them,  which 
volatilize  at  comparatively  low  temperatures.  Thus,  mer- 
cury yields  a  sensible  amount  of  vapor  at  20°  C.  and  at  350° 
boils:  zinc,  cadmium,  and  magnesium  volatilize  rapidly  at 
a  red  heat;  and  even  gold  and  platinum  may  be  vaporized 
before  a  jiroperly  arranged  oxyhydrogen  blast.  Arsenic 
passes  off  in  vapor  without  fusing.  In  hardmm  the  metals 
vary  at  ordinary  temperatures  from  the  fluid  mercury  and 
soft,  waxy  potassium  to  the  exceedingly  hard  chromium 
and  manganese,  capable  of  scratching  glass  and  hardened 
steel.  The  cri/ntafUne  fnnn  of  some  of  the  metals  has  been 
determined  ;  some  being  found  naturally  crystallized,  as 
gold,  copper,  and  silver;  others  being  deposited  in  cr^'stals 
by  the  galvanic  battery,  as  tin  ;  by  sublimation,  as  arsenic; 
or  by  fusion  and  gradual  cooling,  as  bismuth.  Zinc,  arse- 
nic, antimony,  and  bismuth  crystallize  in  forms  belonging 
to  the  hexagonal  system  ;  tin  is  tetragonal :  gold,  silver, 
platinum,  mercury,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  are  isometric. 

The  metals  are  found  both  free  and  combined  in  nature. 
Gold  and  platinum  almost  invariably  occur  free,  for  it  is  a 
disputed  question  whether  the  gold  so  generally  found  in 
iron  pyrites  is  combined  with  sul}ihur  or  not.  Mercury 
occurs  mainly  as  sulphide,  and  sometimes  metallic.  Silver 
is  often  found  native,  but  more  generally  as  sulphide,  and 
with  sulphides  of  antimony,  arsenic,  copper,  and  lead  ; 
also  largely  as  chloride.  Copper  mainly  as  sulphide,  gen- 
erally with  sulphide  of  iron,  also  very  commonly  as  car- 
bonate and  oxide,  and  in  a  few  localities  large  deposits  of 
native  copper  are  found.  The  iron  ores  arc  the  oxides  and 
carbonate;  sulphide  of  iron  furnishing  sulphur,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  green  vitriol,  but  not  being  generally  accounted 
an  iron  ore.  Lead  occurs  mainly  as  sulphide,  but  the  car- 
bonate is  also  an  important  ore.  Tin  is  found  as  oxide; 
the  sulphide  is  a  less  esteemed  ore.  although  abundant  in 
the  English  mines.  The  most  valuable  zinc  ores  are  the 
carbonate  and  sulphide  ;  the  oxide  is  less  abundant.  Nickel 
and  cobalt  occur  chiefly  as  arsenides  and  sulphides  ;  bis- 
muth, antimony,  and  arsenic  are  found  combined  with 
sulphur,  and  also  native,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  bo 
workc'l. 

There  are  forty-nine  of  the  elements  universally  consid- 
ered as  metals,  tellurium,  which  is  sometimes  reckoned  as 
the  fiftieth,  being  generally  classed  among  the  mctufloids 
with  selenium,  to  which  it  bears  clo.se  relations.  Gold, 
silver,  mercury,  lead,  copper,  iron,  and  tin  were  known  to 
the  ancients.  Potassium  was  discovered  by  Davy  in  1S07 
while  acting  upon  potash  with  a  powerful  g:ilvani('  battery, 
and  this  led  to  the  rliseovcry  of  sodium,  lithium,  and  tho 
metals  of  the  alkaline  earths.  Kubiilium,  crcsium,  thal- 
lium, and  indium  were  discovered  by  the  use  of  the  spec- 
troscope, indium  being  the  last  metal  discovered.  (Jallium 
was  discovered  by  M.  Lecoq  do  Boisbaudran  .-Vug.  27.  1875, 
during  the  spcctroscojiie  examination  of  zinc-blundo  from 
the  Pierrcfitte  mine,  valley  of  Argcles,  Pyrenees.  Itgivea 
a  violet  line  at  -117,  and  a  faint  band  about  404,  and  is  a 
white,  moderately  hard  metal,  closely  allied  to  zinc. 


MM'AMKIUSM    IN    CJIhMl.STUy. 


The  inoUilH  havo  bocn  variouiily  clantiiflod,  occorfling  to 
tilt)  |iiir[M>K<;.'<  to  be  Ki-rvi-rl  by  th«  (jrdupiiiK.  To  cxproHH 
tliuii' (-b-<:lrl<'iil  n-hiliiiiif  ihc.v  w<;n!  iirriiti;{t;fl  in  r'U(;(;eHP<ioi), 
bo;;iiiii)ii];  with  tho  ituit*l  i>lcctro-|)OMitiv(;  iiieliilH,  the  ulkiili- 
iiii;tiilr4,  mill  t^ihtiii);  with  thv  lintel  4*|(>ctro-nir},;iitivi;,  tlio 
iiubli!  iiiotitN;  tho  ridblu  iiieliilH  buiii;;  (bur<v  whuNC  uxi<it'H 
aro  n-iliicfil  by  bout  ulonu  -vi/,  j^obl,  j^ilver,  mercury,  hikI 
Ihu  iiHitaU  of  l\ni  |)bLtiiiiiiii  ^r'nij).  Thuy  aru  hIhii  chiKHitlu't 
iKMMirtliiij;  tn  tbn  projuTtiiTM  of  (lieir  oxidcf,  Honir  loriiiiiiK 
jxnviM'tuI  bii-'cx,  us  tbe  nxhli^r'  of  rncliilf^  of  Ibc  iilkulirrt  tiiirl 
iilktiliiio  oiirtbn,  witli  tbn  lower  oxi'len  of  riif.?«t  of  the  other 
iimtulf*;  oiberrt  form  tinly  iicUi  oxidert,  iim  arrtciiic  uixl  anti- 
iDoriy,  ii[i<t  tlie  bi^ii^r  oxiileH  of  citroiiiiiini.  iiiaiif^aiieHe,  jind 
iron:  whibi  othern,  like  HCHi(i]io\i(ln  of  uliiiiiiniiiin,  may 
HoinntiiiieH  |thiy  the  part  of  aciilH   ami  HornetirucM  of  baneM. 

The  ebiMHifieation  <if  the  metals  aerorilinj^  to  their  ef|uiv- 
abMieo  «r  eombiinnj^  power  in  the  inoHt  aeeurate  for  the 
general  pitrponert  of  iiioilern  eheinistry.  Thif  mcthoil  of 
(fbisf»ificiili<in  a.><r'umfM  the  atoniie  wei>;l»t  of  hytlrojcen  an 
the  unit  for  the  ri-hitis  e  i-ornbiniiii;  wei(;bt«  of  the  elements, 
whieli  are  then  pbu-ed  in  groups  whose  members  have  equiv- 
alent eoin hilling  propuriiuiitt,  and  aloopoiitioifs  certain  prop- 
erties in  eomnion. 

1.  Muhik/  M'  tn/n.^Thr  <itknl!  tmfuli.  potasffium,  nodium, 
litbiiim.  cieHiurn,  iind  vnbiiliiiin,  whirb  form  only  one  ehlo- 
ride  eaidi.  Silver,  aItboMj;h  dilVerin;;  widely  from  the  al- 
kali metals  in  j^eneral,  is  a  monad,  and  yield;)  an  alum 
elostdy  related  to  potash  alum. 

U.  /fifinf  Ml  tii/n.  -Harium,  strontium,  an<I  eab-ium,  whoso 
<)xiiles  arts  eiilli-d  tlie  (tlhnliui-  riiri/ii,  lorm  u  ;;roiip  to;^etber. 
(llui-inum,  yttrium,  erbium,  lanthiinum.  and  •liilymium, 
all  rare  metals,  whoso  oxides  are  called  earths,  form  a  Koe- 
ond  K""*"'!'*  i'''"'^  ""''  fadmium.  with  ma;;nesium,  which 
is  }inalo;;ous  in  many  of  its  <rompouniIs  to  /ine,  although 
it  was  formerly  recknni'd  amoni;  the  alkaline  eartlis.  form 
a  third  fX''""p*  '''''^'  *^"l*^'"i*^"'"*  'd' each  of  these  groups  form 
only  one  chloride.  Mercury  and  copper  constitute  a  fourth 
group,  and  form  eaoli  two  chlorides. 

:t.  Tiiiid  \fiUth. —  Indium,  forming  only  a  trichloride, 
and  tliallium  iind  gold,  forming  ca'di  a  mono  and  a  trichlo- 
ride, belong  here.  Thallium,  however,  has  .strong  analo- 
gies to  tlie  alkali  met-.ils,  and  indium  is  capable  of  forming 
an  alum  with  ammonium. 

■(.  7'rtni'i  M't.tlH. —  Platinum,  pnlladiuin,  iridium,  rho- 
dium, ruthenium,  and  osmium  are  classed  together,  ami  all 
form  tetrachlorides,  as  well  as  dich!oride:J,  excepting  rho- 
dium, which  fttrms  a  dicbloridt;  and  a  trichloride,  l>ut  is 
retained  herefrom  analogy.  Tin  and  titanium  form  a  sec- 
ond group  of  tetrads.  Load  is  considered  quadrivalent, 
hecauso  it  yields  a  plumho-totrethide  with  tbo  hydrocar- 
bon radical  ethyl.  Zirconium  and  tborinum  form  tetra- 
chlorides. Iron,  aluminium,  manganese,  cobalt,  nickel. 
and  cerium  aro  also  considered  as  tetrads,  although  their 
proper  position  is  on  some  accounts  doubtful. 

.').  l*ruUid  .U(^i/m.— Arsenic  and  antimony  form  trioxides 
and  pcntoxiiies,  und  bismuth  is  gnniped  with  thorn  from 
it-J  analogy  to  antimony,  \'anadium  is  regarded  as  a  j)en- 
tad  on  account  of  its  analogy  to  ]ibosphorU!>  in  some  of  its 
combinations.  Tantalum  and  niobium  have  been  shown  I 
to  form  pcntachlorides. 

(i.  ffr.niii  Ml  full. — Chromium  forms  a  hoxfluoriilo.  and 
urnnium  is  rt-idioncd  as  a  hcxad  from  compounds  .similar 
to  those  of  chromium.  Tungsten  forms  a  hexchloridc,  and 
molybdenum,  being  analogous  to  it,  is  considered  bexadic. 

Sper.ijic  Oravitica  of  McUth  at  15.5°  C. 


Cobalt 8..54 

Manganese 8.00 

Iron 7.79 

Tin 7.29 

Zinc ..6.8&-7.1 

Antimony 6.80 

Arsenic 5.88 

Aluminium 2.56-2.67 

Mu;;nesium l.'.i 

Sniliutii  0.972 

I'otiis-ium .%  0.86fi 

Lithium  O.HdZ 


Platinum  (in  thin  wire)..  2L.'»0 

(iold 19.50 

nrauium 18.40 

Tuuj;sten 17.li0 

Mercury ia..'i9 

Palladium U.30-11.80 

Lead n.45 

Silver 10.50 

Hismuih 9.00 

('opi)er I*.!H» 

Nickel 8.S0 

Cadmium 8.70 

Mulyhdenum 8.63 

H.  B.  Cornwall. 
Mettiin'orism  in  Chemistry  [Vir.  fieri,  "after"  or 
"  beyond."  and  ^tpo?.  "  part  "  or  "  proportion  "].  As  inti- 
mated under  the  head  Isomkkism  (which  .sec),  metamerism 
is  a  term  sometimes  used  as  a  synonym  of  that  term, 
oftenor,  bowe\er,  as  imlieating  special  kinds  of  isomerism  ; 
but  in  tbo  later  literature  of  the  scicneo  isomerism  is  often 
applied  in  a  narrower  sense,  only  to  certain  cases  of  iden- 
tity of  eomp<)sition  chiefly  occurring  among  the  immediate 
products  of  life — cases  in  which  there  is  a  minor  degree 
of  ditVercnce  in  pliysical  properties;  while  metamerism  is 
bniadly  applied,  according  to  the  prevailing  fashions  in 
nomenclature,  to  cases  in  which  the  same  proportional 
numbers  of  equivalents  arc  supposed  to  be  arranged  ac- 
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in  whieli  then;  are  dixtinet.  definite,  and  ehartu.-tcTiKtie  dif- 
frrencoM  of  phyxtcul  proptTtioH.  The  dir-tinetion,  however, 
between  if«oniereN  and  iiietamereH  ih  ill  delined,  and  appa 
rently  becoming  more  ho.  Kor  the  ituriiofeM  of  thin  arti'-b- 
metamerixm  will  bo  regarded  an  (h«  broad  term,  and,  a- 
Hucli,  may  bo  naid  to  cover  ulinoHl  th«  whole  ground  of  or- 
ganic or  zoic  chemiHiry,  ko  far  att  ulu'ly  and  inventigution 
are  eoneernod  ;  all  the  hypothofoM  which  now  prevail  to 
explain  the  vawl  maMH  of  faetn  of  tlie  Neienee  being  hbaped 
and  hint  with  m<»re  or  Ie»*M  reference  to  the  continually  ex 
jianding  ea«eM  and  claMMeM  of  melameric  eorrcHpondenceft 
between  organic  bodieM.  of  whiidi  there  would  Kcem  to  ho 
a  (lapacity  for  an  unlimited  number  and  variety. 

As  we  have  yet  made  hul  little  reiil  progroKM  in  the  un- 
riddling <if  the  true  molecular  structure  of  ehemical  com- 
pounds, all  our  hypotbeHei*  muKt  be  regarded  an  only  po«- 
Hible,  or  at  the  he«t,  if  admitted  to  be  prohnUr,  only  partial 
views  of  the  truth.  They  are  none  the  lens  ne^•e«^ary,  how- 
ever, if  only  to  enable  u«  to  ehif^Kify  fiicfn  and  pubftanccc, 
the  enorm<niK  aecumutalion  of  which  would  olherwiKe  bo 
far  beycmd  the  grasp  of  human  memory  and  intellect. 
Caution  must  nevertbeloHH  be  preserved  to  view  thcHoelaH- 
sifieationf  an  but  provi-'iimal  and  founded  on  mere  hypoth- 
eses, which  Komc  new  expansion  or  development  of  exact 
wcienec  may  at  any  time  es-cntially  modify. 

There  may  be  Haid  to  be  three  main  hypotheses  employed 
in  the  mode»i  at  present  in  vogue  of  explaining  eace?  of 
metamerism:  (1)  The  hy|»othesis  of  rompoinKf  ratlivufn, 
eletncntary  grriups  which  assume  the  function  of  elements, 
or  iftnifuifndH  as  tlicy  may  be  mof*t  appropriately  called. 
(2)  The  hypothosim  of  fi/pf^,  or  that  a  certain  small  num- 
ber of  simjileeomiioundsconj'tituto  the  typical  structures — 
or  probably  we  might  say  the  molecular  nkeletons — upon  or 
about  which  other  elemental  or  eom|)Ound  elementoid  mole- 
cules are  atta<dieil.  (II)  The  r*plnr»mrnt  hypothc.'-is,  accord- 
ing t<)  wbieb  an  e(|uivalent  of  an  element  in  any  compound 
may  be  replaced  by  amtther  element  or  elementoid — a  pro- 
cess which  may  be  extended  to  each  and  several  of  the 
elementary  equivalents  in  the  original  typical  compound, 
each  being  replaced  by  the  same,  or  each  by  a  different 
element  or  elementoicl,  thus  leading  to  the  production  of 
a  variety  of  substani'cs  almost  beyond  computation. 

In  the  a])plication  of  tlie  above  three  primary  hypoth- 
eses a  number  of  subt^idiary  liypothescH  are  necessary. 
Thus,  as  iin  illustration,  if  tlic  rxintcucc  of  elementoids  or 
comjiound  radicals  be  regarded  as  matter  of  fact,  anrl  not 
(»f  hypothesi.s,  there  being  at  least  two — itminoniuni,  XU<, 
and  i\tf<iiinf/rn,  CN — whose  elementoid  functions  admit  of 
no  donbt.  yet  there  seems  so  far  no  ccrtittn  basis  for  the 
settlement  of  the  precise  groups  of  equivalents  which  exist 
as  elementoids  in  the  huge  class  of  organic  carbon  com- 
])ounds.  Many  chemist."  deny  altogether  the  existence  of 
the  series  of  radicals  callecl  ethyle.  ihethyle.  propyle,  bu- 
tylc, etc., or  their  existence  in  combination  as  elementoids; 
and  it  is  true  that  while  these  radicals  were  invented  espe- 
cially to  form  the  basis  of  a  hypothetical  constitution  of 
the  monatomic  alcohols,  few  chemists  now  believe  them  to 
exist  in  these  alcohols.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
supjiosing  for  every  progressive  scries  of  carbohydrogen 
comjtounds  a  genetic  formula  in  which  but  one  single 
hydrocarbon  radical  is  common  to  all — namely,  IIjC.  sim- 
ilar in  structure  to  water,  H^"  :  nor  is  there  any  difficulty 
whatever  in  citing  an  immense  number  of  facts  to  support 
such  a  view  ;  as.  for  example,  if  we  call  ethylene  H-^CHsC, 
alcohol  becomes  IlaCIIj^^Hs*^.  nn<l  lierthclot's  famous  syn- 
thesis of  alcohol  by  direct  ecunbination  of  ethylene  and 
water  is  an  illustration  in  point.  As  has  been  remarked 
in  the  article  on  Homoi.oov,  the  old  organic  radicals  them- 
selves constitute  one  of  the  "  progressive  series  "  of  Schiel, 
having  the  genetic  or  "  homologenic  "  formula.  11  -r  qHjC. 
With  these  brief  preliminary  observations  to  illustrate 
the  uncertainty  of  the  prevailing  systems  of  explaining 
metamerism,  one  or  two  cases  may  be  cited  of  classes  of 
mctomeres  to  give  a  partial  idea,  at  least,  of  eome  of  these 
cases.  Wo  shall  first  quote,  from  Prof.  Wauklyn.  a  tabu- 
lation of  nine  metamcres  having  the  same  empirical  com- 
position, CiolI.'o*>2.  which  are  formulated  on  the  common 
"organic  radical"  hypothesis: 

Amvlic  valerate CsHnCCsH^O. 

Hrx vlic  butvratc CallisO.C^HyO. 

H-  ptvlic  propionate ^...C-IfjsO.CjHjO. 

Oct  vlic  acetate C^IIi-O.C^HjO. 

Noiivlic  formate Ci,H,i,O.CHO. 

TctrVliccaproate C^HyiKCgHnO. 

TritvHc  uMianlhate „...CsH;0,C;Hi30. 

Etbvliecaprvlate CjH.O.C.Hj.O. 

Methylic  nelargonate CHsO,('yUijO. 

Rutie  acid CjoHoo^^'a- 

Another  example  may  be  given  among  bodies  of  the  "  am- 
monia type."  in  which  the  uictAuierism  is  believed  to  bo 
e.\plainca  by  a  replacement  or  substitution  of  one^  two,  or 
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three  of  the  hydrogen  equivalents  in  ammonia,  NHHH, 
by  different  hydrocarbon  radicals.  These  bodies  all  have 
the  same  empirical  formula,  C'eHisN  : 

Hexvlamine NHH.rglTj.,. 

Ainyle-inethylamine ^'HjCHg.CsTFTij. 

Tetrvle-ethvlaniine NH.fMl5.C4Hy. 

Tt'tryle-dlinethylamine N,CH.*j.CHy.(;'4Hy. 

Di-tritylainine NH,C3,H7,C3H-. 

Tritvlr-ethvle-methylaraine N.CHjX'aH.'.CgH,. 

Tri-ethylamine '^,02^^,62^^,  C2H5. 

All  such  metameres  are  liable  to  vary  in  chemical  and 
physical  characters,  such  as  boiling-points  and  densities 
(and  therefore  in  equivalent  volumes). 

Another  mode  of  representing  metamerism  hypothcti- 
cally  is  by  means  of  the  so-called  ''  graphic  formula;,"  by 
which  it  is  sometimes  supposed  that  the  arrangement  of 
the  equivalents  in  certain  ways  upon  the  same  plane  can 
give  us  a  correct  idea  of  their  true  arrangement  and  rela- 
tions in  a  compound  molecule,  which  must  occupy  space, 
as  it  possesses  volume.  The  best  textbooks  admit  that 
these  methods  cannot  represent  the  actual  arrangement 
of  the  elements  in  a  compound,  and  their  continued  em- 
ployment must  therefore  be  detrimental  to  science,  by  tend- 
ing to  imbue  the  mind  of  the  student  with  wholly  artificial 
views,  which  must  be  again  eradicated  therefrom  as  he  at- 
tempts to  follow  the  advancement  of  true  inductive  dis- 
covery.    (See  Volumes,  Molecular.)     IIenky  Wurtz. 

IHetamo'ra,  post-v,  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Woodford  co..  III., 
on  the  western  division  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  R.  R., 
has  2  hotels.  1  weekly  newspaper,  and  some  manufactures. 
Pop.  of  V.  702;  of  tp.  1718. 

Metamora,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Franklin  co..  Ind.,  on 
the  White  Water  Valley  R.  R.  and  Canal.  Pop.  1222. 
Metamora,  po?t-tp.  of  Lapeer  co..  Mich.  Pop.  1310. 
JUctamor'phism  in  Chemical  Geolosry  [Or.  fiera- 
fioptbou}.  to  "  transform."  to  "change  over"].  Broadly,  this 
term  applies  to  all  those  changes  by  which  loose  sediment- 
ary matters  are  transformed  into  solid  rock,  but  is  gen- 
erally confined,  in  the  geological  literature  of  the  present 
day,  to  those  changes  by  which  compact  cn/stallhie  rocks, 
including  granite.^,  gneisses,  crystalline  marbles,  etc.,  have 
been  formed  from  sediments  iii  eitn,  excluding  thus  prod- 
xicts  of  actual  fusion,  like  true  lavas  and  such  so-called 
traps,  basalts,  etc.  as  ore  homogeneous  or  not  bedded.  Un- 
derstood in  this  narrower  sense,  no  rock  will  usually  be 
admitted  as  metamorphic  which  does  not  retain  unmistak- 
able indications,  in  some  part,  of  its  original  bedding  or 
sedimentary  deposition.  The  view  being  luow  widely  ac- 
cepted, as  a  highly  probable  generalization,  that  all  other 
known  rocks — except  the  truly  igneous  ones — are  formed 
of  materials  originally  abraded  mechanically  from  these 
crystalline  bedded  metamorphic  rocks,  and  that  these  con- 
stitute the  universal  substratum  of  the  earth's  crust,  melted 
or  fused  masses  (which  themselves  often  include  fragments 
of  metamorphic  rocks,  having  been  formed  by  their  fusion ) 
being  only  local  in  their  occurrence,  it  has  been  recognized 
of  late  years  as  one  of  the  most  important  fundamental 
])rob!om3  of  geology  to  arrive  at  some  consistent  hypoth- 
esis which  may  serve  as  a  provisional  theory,  at  least,  of 
the  mode  of  transformation  of  ancient  sediments  into  com- 
pact crystalline  masses;  in  other  words,  to  arrive  at  a  the- 
ory of  the  nature  and  agents  of  metamorphism.  The  main 
facts  are  that  (1)  Metamorphic  action,  properly  so  called, 
has  been  uni/arm,  or  nearly  so,  over  enormous  nur/acea  of 
the  earth  and  throughout  thi'cfr  masses  of  rock.s.  (2)  Some 
hiffhrr  (fe;/rrr  of  temperature  than  that  norma!  in  the  pres- 
ent crust  of  the  earth  (so  far  as  it  is  known  1  must  have 
prevailed,  though  it  is  very  generally  maintained  that  this 
temperature  was  much  below  that  of  ineandeseencc.  and, 
some  believe,  not  much  above  .'iOO°  or  400°  F.  (."i)  This 
elevation  of  temperature  must  often  have  been  nearly  uni- 
fiirm  throughout  vast  extents  of  rock-mass,  and  thus  could 
not  have  been  due  to  conduction  or  convection  of  heat  from 
one  part  or  one  level  of  the  mass  to  other  distant  parts  or 
levels.  (4)  Metamorphism  is  uniformly  found  to  be  eon- 
current  with  immense  changes  of  the  original  internal 
in>sition  of  the  phmes  of  bedding  of  tho  rock,  so  that  from 
horizontal  it  has  often  become  vertical,  (."i)  The  distortions 
of  the  lamination,  the  compacting  of  the  rock  into  a  mass 
devoid  of  visible  pores,  and  the  flattening  of  the  licds  into 
lenticular  shapes  combine  to  prove  a  condition  of  plastic 
or  pasti/  consistence  under  a  pressure  vast  almost  beyond 
cotnputation. 

Tho  origin  and  cause  of  the  uniform  internal  hcnt  of  tho 
rock-masses  during  metamorphism  being  one  of  the  most 
important  and  (previously)  incompreheiisiblo  questions 
connected  therewith,  a  careful  consideration  of  tho  above- 
stated  conditions  of  the  problem  led  the  present  writer  to 
propose,  to  tho  American  Association  for  tlie  Advancement 
of  Science,  at  iJuffalo  in  ISOfi,  tho  view  that  the  heat  of 
metamorphism  was  produced  by  the  traneformation  of  icorh 


into  heat — that  is,  of  molar  motion  into  molecular  motion 
— during  the  compression  and  plication  of  the  mass.  This 
theory  is  now  adopted  by  many  of  the  leaders  of  tho  science 
of  geology,  Dana,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Manual  of 
Geology  (1874.  p.  729),  says:  "  It  is  then  true,  as  M'urtz 
was  first  to  announce,  that  the  heat  of  metamorphism  was 
made,  in  the  very  rocks  that  were  altered,  by  the  move- 
ments to  which  they  were  subjected."  The  distinguished 
English  geologist  Robert  Mallet  tried  in  1S72  to  extend 
this  new  dynamic  theory  of  metamorjdiisin  to  the  exida- 
nation  oi  volcanic  heat,  which  is  local  and  not  general,  but 
he  is  as  yet  followed  in  this  by  few  geologists  of  authority. 
The  origin  of  the  pressure,  the  second  great  essential  ele- 
ment in  metamorphism.  is  not  yet  beyond  dispute  among 
geologists,  and  as  it  does  not  strictly  come  under  the  head 
of  chemical  geology,  it  will  be  elsewhere  treated  of. 

He.vrv  Wurtz. 
Metamor'phosis,  in  botany,  was  the  term  introduced 
by  Linnaeus  to  signify  the  relation  which  the  parts  of  a 
blossom  bear  to  leaves.  (For  an  exposition  of  the  facts 
and  the  conceptions  as  now  understood,  see  Botany — 
Metamorphoses  of  Leaves  and  Stems ;  also  Leap,  and 
Morphology,  Vegetable.) 

Met'aphor  [Gr.  ^cTa^opa,  a  "transference"],  a  rhetori- 
cal figure  by  which  one  idea,  more  Concrete,  more  familiar, 
and  consequently  more  im])ressive  to  the  imagination,  is 
placed  in  the  stead  of  another  more  abstract,  less  familiar, 
and  needing  some  reinforcement  in  order  to  strike  the  im- 
agination. Webster  calls  it  a  simile  in  one  word.  The 
most  common  form  of  the  metaphor  is  that  by  which  the 
name  of  some  sensible  object  is  transferred  to  an  object 
which  does  not  fall  under  our  senses.  In  this  form  the 
metaphor  denotes  not  only  a  rhetorical  figure,  but  a  stage 
in  the  development  of  a  language.  (See  Figure,  Grammat- 
ical Language,  Trope.) 

Metaphys'ic8,  as  the  name  of  an  independent  science, 
originated  incidentally.  In  the  collection  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle  a  number  of  essays  containing  the  highest  gen- 
eralizations to  which  he  carried  physical  science  were  placed 
immediately  after  his  physics,  and  received  as  their  run- 
ning title  the  name  to  ii^to.  ra  ^vtrtKo. — literally, ''  that  which 
follows  after  the  physics."  This  title,  which  originally  re- 
ferred only  to  the  place  occupied  by  the  essays  as  part  of 
the  collection,  became  in  course  of  time,  especially  among 
the  later  Peripatetics,  suggestive  of  the  general  character 
of  the  contents  of  these  essays;  and  thus  "metaphysics" 
became  the  name  of  the  highest  development  of  physical 
science — that  science  which  treats  of  being  in  its  nature, 
irrespective  of  its  manifestations  under  individual  forms. 
No  sharp  line  of  distinction  can  be  drawn  between 
physics  ami  metaphysics — as  little  as  between  physiology 
and  psychology;  only  a  general  characterization  of  the 
difference  can  be  given.  As  all  those  mental  phenomena 
which  can  be  demonstrated  as  resulting  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  merely  physical  processes  are  generally  and 
properly  included  in  physiology,  and  only  those  phenomena 
are  retained  by  psychology  which  cannot  be  demonstrated 
as  products  of  some  change  taking  place  in  the  body,  so 
all  those  cognitions  which  are  derived  from  experience  and 
can  be  proved  by  experiment  are  referred  to  physics,  while 
meta]>hysics  deals  in  such  cognitions  only  for  which  no 
other  evidence  can  be  given  than  their  logical  necessity. 
But  the  transition  from  one  of  these  groups  of  cognitions 
to  the  other  is  very  vague.  The  two  sciences  are  comple- 
mentary and  reciprocally  dependent.  AV'hen  metajdiysics 
loses  its  Connection  with,  and  appHc^ability  to.  jdiysies.  it 
becomes  empty  and  dreamy.  Tin-  neo-Plutonic  school  in 
the  (Jreek  philosophy,  the  later  Schoolmen  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  numerous  phases  in  modern  (iorman  philosophy,  arc 
examples.  On  the  otlicr  hand,  when  jdiysics  ceases  to  be 
penetrated  with  metaphysics,  it  bccomrs  confused  and 
stupid,  as  shown  by  the  French  philosophy  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  some  phases  of  the  latest  English 
philosophy. 

In  the  history  of  philoso]diy,  metaphysics  appear.s  umlor 
ditVereiit  niinies.  according  to  certain  modititMitiona  which 
its  general  problem  has  undergone  at  dilTcrcnt  times  or 
with  different  philosophers.  When  treating  simply  of  being 
per  sc,  and  tho  h)gical  correlations  of  the  constituents  of 
this  idea,  it  is  called  ontology — by  llcgel.  objective  logic. 
When  it  apjilics  itself  more  especially  to  the  relati<<n  be- 
tween knowledge  and  being,  consciousness  and  objective 
reality,  it  has  been  called  critical  ])hilosophy,  speculative 
psychology,  etc.  When  it  considers  being  under  tho  view 
of  the  final  cause  from  which  all  phenomena  are  derived, 
it  forms  cosmogony,  natural  theology,  jihilnsophy  of  nature, 
and  pliiloso])hy  of  religion.  Clemens  Petersen. 

Mctasta'sio  (Pietro  Amtonio  Domknipo  Bonaven- 
tura).  1).  at  Assisi  Jan.  l.'l.  lO'.iS,  in  humble  circumstances. 
His  true  name  was  Trai'Assi,  but  having  attracted  the  at- 
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tcntionof  IhefamouKJurifioonKuU,  (Jravinii,  by  hiit  tfilentfor 
rhyming  ami  itiiprriviMHlinii,  In;  whm  iuIo|i((''I  iin'l  (.'(liKiatcl 
by  liiin,  n-ccivi'il  tin-  iiiitiin  nf  Mcla-liiMit),  mi'l  iiili(;ritu<l  » 
luif^u  rnr'tiiiK',  wliii-li  cniiMcil  liiiii  to  Irillnw  liin  itiiHHioii  Tor 
jioutiriil  pniiiu'-tiuti.  In  171^1  lie  iiublinlicil  hin  Huiuiii: 
AlKtnduuntn,  whicli  wiis  rniniioxcd  by  Siircli  and  brou^lil 
on  Ibtr  ^tii^f  lit  Njipb'H  witli  iiiiiiiciifi' j*iie<r('HM.  Otber  lyrical 
'iruiruiH  rullowoil,  aiU-rnaliiiiX  wirli  ('iiiir.ataH,  .^oniK^t.'*,  ami 
Ivi'ical  |)iMMiiH  III'  <lil1'(M'i-nt  luiniH  ;  ami  1k'  wan  hI ready  ii  man 
or|;ioiilfiMiio  wlii'n  in  i721>tliu  uinpciror  ('barU;M  VI.  invited 
hini  to  liiM  conrt  an  funtn  Itiiirruttm,  witli  a  iienninn  of  HIDtt 
IbninK  a  year.  At  Vienna  be  (M.ntininMl  bin  pot'titral  ae- 
tivity  ^\illi  j^reat  HueeeMM  till  bin  dealli,  Apr.  \2,  I7H2.  He- 
WwXvn  bin  lyiieal  jMteniH  and  cuntitlaf*.  lie  wrott!  0:t  lyrical 
dianniH,  whiidi.  altlninyb  ibcir  drainalic  toiin  ir»  now  anli- 
(|iiat('d,  are  htill  read  in  Italy  witli  K''<'iit  pleasure  on  ae- 
coiinl  of  tbeir  ntible  idcart  and  natural  and  felicitotiH  ex- 
j.ie.s.-inns.  Tliere  are  niuny  editions  r>f  bin  workn  ;  one 
of"  ihe  best  is  tliat  in  2(1  volumes  (Mantua,  ISIG-2U;. 

MfdlH'tllsis  |(fr.  fifTa,  *' aeroHH,"  and  icrrai'ac,  to 
"place"!,  in  palliolo(;y,  tbe  midden  removal  of  a  di«eiino 
to  a  diHtant  part,  a.s  when  the  disease  oallerl  nitinipH  is 
transferred  from  tlio  parotitl  to  tbe  nnimmary  j^landn  or  to 
tin-  testes.  Tbere  are  also  nictastatie  abscesMes,  dependent 
upon  stfpticaMnia,  pya'niiii,  or  blootl-clot.  Besides  tliesu 
tbere  are  nieliiHtatic  inlbintnintions,  wbusu  transfer  cannot 
bo  accounted  for  by  any  theory  yet  advanced. 

MetValC  (Uai.ch).  b.  at  Cbarlestown.  N.  II..  Nov.  21, 
I70S;  (^railiiated  at  bartmoutb  lS2;i;  betjan  the  practice 
of  law  at  Newport,  N.  II.,  iSLM'i;  was  inuidi  in  public  life; 
several  years  secretary  of  state  of  New  llanipsbiro :  wan 
governor  I S.^) .')-.'> (i,     L).  at  Claremont,  N.  H.,  Nov.  21,  IS58, 

Motcnlf  (Tiikuon).  IJi.D.,  b.  at  Franklin,  Mass.,  Oct. 
Irt,  I7S1  ;  graduated  at  Brown  UniverHity  1805  ;  became  a 
reporter  of  tlio  Massachusetts  wupronio  court  in  IH;t'.),  and 
was  one  of  its  jud;;os  ISIH-C)");  author  of  numerous  vol- 
umes of  lej;al  reports,  diicests.  etc..  and  editor  of  important 
lej;al  works,  especially  lUfjfHt  of  CatirH  in  th*:  MunxnthH- 
HfitH  Supreme  Court  (181(5-2:1)  anil  Metcalf's  lieports,  IS/fO- 
49  0;i  vols.,  l840-.'il).    D.  Nov.  13.  1875. 

Motonlfc,  county  in  the  S.  of  ICcntucky.  Area,  .'lOfl 
fiquare  miles.  It  is  undulating  and  fertile.  Corn  and  to- 
bacco are  U^iidinj;  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
tbe  S.  fiuk  of  (irecn  River.     Cap.  Edmonton.     Pop.  7'.'."ll. 

Uletcall'o  (CuAiiLKS  Thkoimiims),  ItAuoy,  b.  in  Ilork- 
sbire,  Kn;;bind.  Jan.  'M),  KSij;  went  to  India  in  ISOl  ;  be- 
came heir  to  a  baronetcy  1822;  acting  j;overnor-j;cnoral 
of  India  18;{r)-;}fi ;  govcrnorof  Jamaica  lK;jy-42  ;  g(»vernor- 
gi-neral  of  Canada  1812— II;  a  baron  184-1.  1).  at  Basin*;- 
stokc  Sept.  .'■».  1846. 

Mctcult'e  (Ucv.  FrtKni:HicK),  B.  D.,  b.  in  England  about 
1817:  graduated  at  St.  John's  College,  ('ambridgc,  in  1S;J8  ; 
was  elected  fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford;  became 
head-master  of  Brighton  College  in  184H;  translated  from 
tbeCerman  A.  Becker's  intldiH  (1841),  and  Cfiarir/t'ti  (1845), 
each  accompanied  with  notes  and  exercises;  wrote  HiHtoitf 
uf  (tvrmnn  Literature  ( I85S),  Thn  Oxonian  in  Norway 
(1850),  The  Oxonian  in  Thelemarkcn  (1858),  and  The  Ox- 
onian in  Ifiland  (1861). 

MrtcaUe  (Thomas),  b.  in  Fauquier  co.,  Va.,  Mar.  20, 
1780;  rcmovetl  in  early  youth  to  Fayette  co.,  Ky.,  where 
he  was  bred  a  stone-mason,  a  fact  of  which  ho  was  always 
proud;  becanio  a  political  orjitor  in  1^119;  fought  with 
great  distinction  at  B'ort  Meigs  in  I8i;{,  and  was  thence- 
forth much  in  public  life;  was  in  Congress  1810-29;  gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky  IS28-;i2;  became  a  State  senator  18;J4; 
prosiilent  of  tbe  board  of  internal  improvement  in  1840; 
I'.  S.  Senator  1848-49.  I),  in  Nicliolas  co.,  Ky..  Aug.  18, 
1855.  Ho  was  a  Clay  AVhig,  and  displayed  great  ability 
in  public  affairs. 

illi^lol'lus,  the  name  of  a  Roman  family  belonging  to 
the  plebeian  gens  Can-ilia,  and  distinguished  as  much  for 
tbo  virtue  as  for  the  talents  of  its  members.  It  first 
became  known  in  liistory  during  tbe  Fir.st  Punic  \var, 
when  Lucius  CaxdHus  Metollus  was  elected  consul  in  251 
B.  ('.,  and  it  seems  to  have  become  extinct  at  the  beginning 
of  our  era.  Its  most  conspicuous  members,  all  of  whom 
adhered  firmly  to  the  party  of  tbe  optimates,  were  (I) 
QiiNTfs  (Vi'cii.irs  Mr.TKi.i.rs  MArKiioNicrs.  who  defeated 
tlie  Macedonians  in  148  n.  c.  and  the  Achirans  in  I4r>i(.  r., 
and  who  was  carried  to  his  funeral  pile  by  bis  tour  sons, 
of  wliom  three  had  been  consuls,  while  the  fourth  was  a 
candidate  for  the  office. — (21  QriNTcs  (^.Krii.irs  Mktki.i.is 
NiMimiTs.  who  fought  successfully  in  108  n.  v.  against 
.higurlba.  Uiu'^of  Xuniidia.  but  was  supcrscilod  by  Marius, 
at  that  time  bis  legate. — ilJt  Qi  lntts  C.kiims  Mktklli's 
Cki.kh,  who  was  praetor  in  Cu\  \\.  c.  when  Cicero  was  con- 
sul, and  contributed  much  to  the  suppression  of  tho  con- 
spiracy of  Cntilin;.. 


I       MctcmpHyclio'Mit  [Or. fi^^f  "aftor."  and  i^^v^^*,  to 

"vivify,"  to  "unimutu  ],  tho  trnnHit  of  tho  inm\  from 
one  htage  of  being  or  life  lo  liriolbi-r,  eoniiuorily  called 
!  transmigration.  An  ibii  belief  that  the  i«oiil  after  death 
>  unpearH  again  in  iininnilH  or  in  men  and  women  in  xpread 
'  ah  over  the  world,  it  would  appear  to  be  untbropobigieally 
innate,  and  to  be  the  lin-l  form  in  which  the  idea  of  im 
mortality  oceurM  lo  man.  'I'ln:  early  IvgyptianM  kuw  in  it 
an  explanation  of  tho  Mufl"ering«  endured  by  many  men  on 
earth,  which  cufTeringM  were  otherwise  inexplicable,  Tbeir 
entire  religion  wuh  based  on  this  doetrine,  that  man  if)  a 
fallen  angel,  oii'-e  an  equal  of  the  godH.  He  in  to  be  judged 
after  death,  ami  if  bis  lifu  on  earth  Inift  hiti-n  ';vil  be  miift 
I  renew  his  earthly  existence,  if  not  aM  u  human  being,  a"  an 
I  aninnil,  according  to  liiK  crimes.  But  it  wan  in  India,  whero 
I  the  pndjlems  of  motajdiyHicH  and  etbiett  uh  connected  with 
ont<ilogy  and  the  destiny  of  the  soul  were  elabfirated  to  tho 
last  degree  on  a  Ibei^tic  basis,  that  melemppychofls  wa»t 
;  most  ingeniously  and  extensively  developed.  All  the  prob- 
I  loms  of  fate,  free-will,  and  hunnin  suffering  were  oaHily  ex- 
I  plained  by  the  doctrine  that  tbo  soul,  an  emanation  from 
t  tiod,  passed  from  life  lo  life,  and  that  the  »<ins  committed 
in  one  existence  were  expiated  in  another.  It  wa«  even 
held  that  tbe  account  was  kept  so  closely  that  a  soul  might 
pass  thousandB  of  yearn  or  halpitn  (icons)  in  one  or  other 
of  tho  heavens  as  a  reward  for  good  decdK  or  self-inflicted 
suffering,  ami  yet  be  obligetl  to  return  to  earth  or  hell  to 
expiate  as  an  aninnil,  man,  or  demon  certain  sins.  To  tho 
pure  theism  of  the  early  Jews  and  Arabs,  or  of  tbe  Shemitic 
race,  who  simply  held  that  <iod  directly  made  and  wille<l  all 
things,  the  idea  of  metempsychosis  was  utterly  opposed. 
Acc(»rding  to  the  latter,  tbe  soul  is  guided  by  laws  which  lie 
far  behinfl  tbe  highest  cf)nceivabte  idea  of  a  (Joil  :  according 
to  tbe  former,  (loil  distinctly  makes  all  laws  with  full  self- 
ctmseiousness.  Consequently,  the  Old  Testament  contains 
no  trace  of  the  transmigration  of  souls.  But  after  the  build- 
ing of  tbe  Seconal  temjile  foreign  speculation  and  supersli- 
ti<in  flowed  in  on  them  freely.  The  fiift/uf  Xfifiamoth,  or 
theory  of  metcmjtsychosis.  forms  an  important  doctrine  in 
the  Cabbahi.  and  ere  long  a  mass  of  wibl  and  beautiful  le- 
gends arose  to  illustrate  it.  The  rabbis  held  that  David 
bad  been  Adam,  and  is  to  come  again  as  the  .Messiah,  and 
that  Simeon  bad  been  Japheth.  Many  fanciful  i<le:is  sprung 
up  in  the  Hebrew  theory  of  transmigration — r.  y.  that  when 
a  woman  had  a  soul  wbitdi  bad  been  tliat  of  a  man  she 
could  not  bear  "children  until  fJocI  had  breathed  into  her 
some  part  of  a  wounxn's  .soul.  The  (Jreeks  derived  the  doc- 
trine of  metempsychosis  from  teachers  who  had  taken  it 
from  Egypt  or  India.  Thalcs  bad  taught  it  at  nn  early  pe- 
riod, and  it  was  subsequently  greatly  developed  by  Pbc- 
reci<lcs,  Pythagoras.  an«l  Plato.  The  (I reek  mysteries  were, 
in  fact,  not  only  a  schocd  in  which  metemjisychosis  was 
taught,  but  an  indispensable  grade  or  lodge  through  which 
all  <if  the  asjiirants  must  i>ass  before  tbey  could  be  purified 
ancl  pass  on  to  higher  stages  of  existence.  Pindar,  setting 
forth  the  Orphic  doctrines,  teaches  that  the  soul  must  thrice 
lead  a  pure  life  before  it  could  be  fully  set  free:  and  Plato, 
refining  on  all  tho  theories  of  bis  predecessors,  believed  (or 
rather  argued  for)  the  princijilc  that  souls  bad  pre  existed, 
and  that  on  earth  tbey  assumed  shapes  corresponding  to 
their  character.  M'hat  with  purification,  jicnance,  and  in- 
tervals of  a  mere  ghost-cxistcnec  ajiart  from  the  body.  Plato 
assumed  that  ten  thousand  years  must  pass  before  the  soul 
would  attain  divinity.  There  is,  in  fact,  every  reason  for 
believing  tliat  tliere  were  no  religious  or  spiritual  systems 
of  antiquity  which  di^i  not  eventually  include  metempsy- 
chosis, strange  as  it  ajipears  to  us  at  the  present  day.  The 
EpiciH-eans  denied  it.  but  it  appears  to  have  been  gene- 
rally inculcated  as  one  of  the  deepest  doctrines  of  the  mys- 
teries. The  Neo|datonists,  who  believed  in  magic,  as  in 
all  tiie  wild  deductions  fnun  a  theory  of  a  universal  aoul 
ami  life,  of  which  man  was  a  part,  assumed  the  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis  as  a  natural  inheritance,  (inosties  and 
Manichaians  welcomed  it.  and  the  more  speculative  or  mys- 
tical of  the  Church  Fathers  found  in  it,  as  the  Egyptians 
hail  before  them,  a  ready  explanation  of  the  fall  of  man 
and  the  doctrine  of  evil  spirits.  All  arc  "dreeing  their 
weird,"  or  undergoing  penance  for  sins.  This  considerable 
step  towards  reconciling  tbe  existence  of  sufl'ering  with  that 
of  a  merciful  God  was  distinctly  set  forth  by  Porphyry  and 
Origen.and  passed  from  the  East,  with  all  the  strange  her- 
esies of  ''illumination,"  in  all  probability,  through  such 
!  institutions  as  the  Cairene  House  of  Light  and  the  Knights 
Templar,  into  the  wild  doctrines  of  the  obscure  sects  of 
the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe.  The  Taborites.  nn  extreme 
I  branch  of  the  Hussites,  are  said  to  have  believed  in  trans- 
I  migration,  and  this  view  has  been  thoroughly  set  forth  by 
■  Madame  (Jcorgc  Sand  in  C'ln^nrlo.  The  Druids  taught  it, 
I  and  of  late  vears  poetical  philosophers  or  true  p;>et5  have 
\  found  in  its  inexhaustible  fitness  for  romantic  pictures  and 
I  incidents  subjects  fur  their  pens.  C.  G.  Lbland. 
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METEOKITE— METEOROLOGY. 


Me'teorite,Meteor'olite,  or  A'erolite,   These  are 

used  synonymously  to  denote  a  solid  body  that  has  fallen 
from  the  heavens.  Of  the  three,  meteorolite  is  perhaps  the 
most  correct  and  expressive,  being  derived  from  the  (rreek 
ticTtoipa,  a  "  meteor,"  and  Ai9o?,  a  "  stone."  It  is  not  to  be 
confuunded  with  those  small  luminous  bodies  that  flash 
across  the  sky  every  bright  night,  visiting  us  in  large  num- 
bers at  stated  periods,  and  called  shootiiir/  stars/  for  these 
last  are  doubtless  composed  of  very  attenuated  matter,  and 
never  leave  any  solid  residue  behind  them.  A  genuine  me- 
teorite may  flash  across  the  sky,  become  visible,  and  yet 
pass  on  withuut  sending  to  the  earth  any  evidence  of  its 
true  character  ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  one  of  these  bodies 
ever  became  entangled  in  our  atmosphere  without  ulti- 
mately falling  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  Constituting 
an  aildition  to  our  globe.  These  bodies  have  been  observed 
to  fall  in  all  ages  of  the  world ;  and  doubtless  the  earliest 
account  we  have  of  any  one  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the 
eleventh  verse  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  Joshua  :  at  any  rate, 
the  phenomenon  referred  to  in  that  verse  can  be  interpreted 
by  reference  to  some  of  the  more  modern  falls  of  meteoric 
stones.  But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  falls  recorded  in 
ancient  history  is  that  of  the  Thracian  stone  mentioned  by 
Pliny  in  the  oSth  chapter  of  his  second  book  of  natural  his- 
tory. It  fell  near  jEgospotamos  in  Thrace  467  years  before 
Christ.  Pliny  describes  it  as  being  as  large  as  a  cart  (which, 
however,  gives  us  a  very  indefinite  idea  of  its  size,  the  carts 
of  those  days  being  much  smaller  than  those  now  in  use) ; 
he  describes  it  also  as  being  of  a  burnt  color.  It  was  held 
in  veneration  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  the 
time  of  its  fall  served  to  fix  the  period  of  certain  important 
events,  as  evidenced  by  the  fullowing  statement  to  be  found 
in  the  Pftrian  Chronicle:  "From  the  time  when  the  stone 
fell  at  iEgospotamos.  and  the  poet  Simonides.  who  died  at 
the  age  of  ninety  during  the  archonship  of  Theagenides  at 
Athens,  is  20.i  years."  Another  ancient  and  memorable 
meteorolite  is  now  at  Mecca ;  for  the  celebrated  black  stone. 
Hajnr  el  Atwad,  that  forms  an  object  of  •adoration  of  the 
pilgrims  to  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  is  doubtless  one  of  these 
bodies;  and  some  think,  with  very  good  reason,  that  the 
image  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter  (referred  to  in  the  35th 
verse  of  the  lUth  chapter  of  Acts),  and  was  worshipped  by 
the  Ephesians.  was  also  an  aerolite. 

As  more  careful  observations  and  more  accurate  records 
were  kejft  of  natural  phenomena,  so  the  authentic  accounts 
of  the  fall  of  these  bodies,  commencing  with  that  of  Ensesheim 
in  1492,  have  multiplied,  until  we  have  about  200  of  these 
falls,  represented  by  a  large  number  of  separate  masses 
varying  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  several  hundred 
pounds'  weight.  The  fall  at  L'Aigle.  France,  Apr.  20, 1803, 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ones  known  ;  it  occurred 
about  1  o'clock  in  the  day-time,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
from  2000  to  3000  stones  fell,  of  which  the  largest  found 
did  not  exceed  I7h  ])ounds  in  weight. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  phenomena  accompanying  the  fall 
of  these  bodies,  we  shall  furnish  a  short  statement  of  those 
connected  with  the  fall  at  L'Aigle,  and  that  in  Guernsey 
CO.,  0.,  in  I860.  At  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  L'Aigle  me- 
teorite the  atmosphere  was  clear  and  calm,  and  many  per- 
sons observed  a  brilliant  fiery  ball  passing  rapidly  through 
the  .atmosphere;  and  a  few  moments  after  there  was  heard 
a  violent  explosion,  or  rather  succession  of  explosions,  last- 
ing five  or  six  minutes,  the  first  two  or  three  sounds  re- 
sembling those  of  cannon,  and  subsequent  ones  that  of 
musketry,  then  a  rumbling  noise  like  the  beating  of  a  drum  ; 
all  these  noises  being  produced  by  the  original  explosions 
and  subsequent  reverberations.  The  noise  appeared  to  pro- 
ceeil  from  a  small  rectangular  cloud,  parts  of  which  "from 
time  to  time  were  thrown  off  by  the  successive  explosions; 
the  noises  were  heard  in  an  area  of  over  100  miles,  and  the 
area  over  which  the  stones  fell  was  abuut  6  miles  long  by 
3  miles  broad.  Of  the  (I uernsey  fall  wn  havn  no  very  definite 
accmnt  of  the  meteorite  during  its  flight  tlirough  the  atmo- 
sphere. This  occurred  also  in  the  day-time,  a  little  after 
1  o'clock,  when  three  or  four  distinct  explosions  were 
heanl.  like  the  firing  of  heavy  cannon,  with  the  interval  of 
a  scci»nd  or  two  after  each  report.  This  was  followed  by 
soun<Is  like  the  firing  of  musketry  in  quick  succession, 
which  ended  with  a  rumbling  noiso  like  distant  thunder; 
and  this  continued  two  or  three  minutes.  The  first  reports 
were  so  heavy  as  t')  produce  a  tremulous  motion  like  heavy 
thunder,  causing  the  glass  in  the  windows  to  rattle;  the 
pound  was  so  singular  that  it  causecl  excitement  and  alarm. 
many  supposing  it  an  earthquake.''-  The  stones  as  they  fell 
near  to  obsorvors  produced  a  buzzing  noiso.  When  theso 
falls  occur  during  the  night-time  the  body  as  it  passes 
through  the  air  omits  a  most  brilliant  light,  accompanied 


•The  number  of  stoncH  that  fell  must  have  exceeded  lOD; 
there  were  about  28  of  thera  discovered,  the  lareest  weighing 
over  300  pounda. 


frequently  with  emission  of  sparks  and  a  long  trail  of  light 

behind. 

The  general  character  of  these  bodies  of  the  stony  variett/ 
is  (1)  great  variety  in  size,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  many 
cubic  feet:  (2)  irregularity  of  form,  with  rough  and  in- 
dented surfaces;  (3)  they  are  coated  with  a  black  crust  or 
varnish,  which  doubtless  arises  from  the  fusion  of  the  sur- 
face by  the  intense  heat  developed  during  the  rapid  passage 
through  the  atmosphere;  (4)  their  specific  gravity  is  be- 
tween 3  and  4;  (5)  the  minerals  constituting  the  mass  are 
principally  of  the  class  belonging  to  the  pyroxenes  and 
olivenes,  always  containing  more  or  less  metallic  iron  alloyed 
with  nickel  and  cobalt.  There  are  one  or  two  meteorites 
supposed  not  to  contain  this  metallic  iron,  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  such  be  really  the  case.  There  are  other  min- 
erals associated  with  them ;  the  most  interesting  and  con- 
stant are  schreibersite  (a  phosphuret  of  iron  and  nickel) 
and  triolite  (a  sulphuret  of  iron).  A  fragment  of  one  of 
the  Guernsey  county  meteorites  gave  for  its  composition — 

„,.  Percent. 

Olivene 5G.884 

Pyroxene 32.416 

Nickeliferous  iron loieQO 

Schreibersite o02 

Triolite '..";    '.oi5 

Iron  Meteorites. — This  class  simply  represents  the  me- 
tallic particles  found  in  the  stony  meteorites,  increased  to 
several  pounds  and  even  tons  in  weight,  as  exemplified  by 
the  Cranborne  iron  in  the  British  Museum  or  the  Texas 
iron  (of  less  weight)  in  the  Yale  College  Museum.  All 
of  the  irons  that  are  known,  excejit  three  or  four,  have  been 
discovered  some  time  after  their  fall,  this  not  having  been 
observed,  their  composition  being  the  only  guide  as  to  their 
origin.  There  have,  however,  been  three  of  them  seen  to 
fall,  and  these  constitute  the  three  most  valuable  specimens 
of  this  class.     They  are  the  following: 

Agram 17.51 

Dickson  co.,  Tenu 1835 

Braunau 1847 

The  iron  meteorites  have  the  same  irregular  shape  as  the 
stony  ones,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  7  and  7.8,  with  a 
composition  of  which  the  three  following  irons  are  types : 

Tazewell.  Tenn.  Oldham  co.,  Ky.  San  Gregorio,  Mex. 

Iron 84.10  91.61  95.01 

Nickel 15.22  8.09  4.40 

Cobalt 43  .25  .51 

Copper 06  trace.  trace. 

Phosphorus 19  ,05  .08 

In  the  interior  of  these  irons  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
nodules  of  sulj)huret  of  iron,  jihosphuret  of  iron  and  nickel, 
and  graphite.  When  polished  the  surface  of  the  metal  is 
very  brilliant,  and  in  some  cases  remains  so:  in  others  the 
surfaces  are  rapidly  rusted  from  the  effects  of  chlorine  con- 
tained in  some  of  them.  If  the  polished  surfaces  of  these 
irons  are  acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  either  alone  or  with  a 
little  hydrochloric  acid,  a  number  of  angular  figures,  more 
or  less  delicately  defined,  are  made  apparent;  and  these 
are  called  Widmannstattian  figures. 

Orn/in  of  Meteorites. — Whence  come  these  masses  of 
stones  and  iron?  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  they 
originated  in  the  atmosphere  or  were  ejected  from  ter- 
restrial volcanoes,  but  these  crude  notions  have  been  long 
since  exploded.  Another  theory,  advanced  by  Terzago. 
and  subsequently  by  La  Place  (aclopted  by  Berzelius  and 
others),  and  sustained  in  part  by  his  mathematical  calcula- 
tions, is  that  they  were  projected  from  thu  moon.  There 
are  many  points  of  plausibility  conncctcil  with  this  theory, 
when  modified  by  supposing  that  these  bodies  have  not 
come  directly  to  the  earth  from  the  moon,  but  may  have 
been  detached  or  projected  from  the  moon  many  thousands 
of  years  before  they  became  entangled  in  our  atmosphere. 
The  most  formidable  objection  to  the  moon-tboory  is  that 
the  su])posed  velocity  of  some  of  them  jirecludes  the  iilea  of 
their  being  satelHtic  fragments,  their  velocities  being  such 
as  belong  to  planetary  and  e\"cn  cometary  bodies.  About 
this  question  of  velocity  there  is  yet  much  that  is  obscure. 
The  most  commonly  received  theory  is  the  one  first  pro- 
mulgated by  Chladni,  who  considered  them  as  bodies,  or 
fragments  of  bodies,  revcdving  in  space,  that  Uoiu  time  to 
time  came  near  enougli  to  the  earth  to  be  brought  within 
its  sphere  of  attraction.  Some,  adopting  this  theory,  con- 
nect them  intimately  with  comets.  Hut  whatever  theory 
l)e  ailopted,  it  will  be  difllcult  as  yet  to  reconcile  any  one 
of  them  to  all  the  phenomena  in  connection  with  the 
physical  character  and  chemical  constitution  of  meteor- 
ites. .1.  Law  KKNi'K  Siirrii. 

Moteor«lo;;ioHl  Iiistriiinents.  See  Oiiskuvatokv, 
Mi:Ti-oifui,oi;h  AT,. 

Meteorol'opy  [Or.  tifrtotpoXoyin],  the  science  that  treats 
of  the  earth's  atmosphere  ami  its  relations  to  ail  the  varion.'* 
features  of  the  weather.  A  distinction  is  properly  mado 
botwoen  meteorology  and  climatology,  in  that  the  latter 
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(loalp<  with  tho  oomlition  uf  tlie  atmonphorc  tit  the  tiurfaoo 
of  tho  dry  laiul,  in  kci  fur  iim  it  inllui'iiri-K  iiniiiiiil  or  vtn^jf- 
tfiblo  lift),  whilo  iiiftuorolu^'y  t-xlfinlrt  itn  Hfc»|>C'  t«i  thu  whiilo 
iitincMphoru.  ovor  thi-  rn-riin  hh  wi«II  iim  ovor  ihn  hind,  lit 
f^roat  H,H  wull  an  at  mtiiuII  (■h'vatiniiH.  and  iIcuIh  wilh  iiicrhain- 
cal  and  phyrtinil  jindilciiM  that  art)  fiiri'i;;n  ('•  i'liirnituhtj^y. 
It  if*  trne  llnit  only  a  K*-'"^'r»tion  aj^n  mir  knowhidge  of 
ni('toiirnhti;y  wan  in  fart  biitii  knowled^cc  of  clinnilohi^y.  and 
most  of  imr  trrati-'cH  on  niutuoroIoKy  '""f  lunx-fniirily  uliielly 
orcn|ii«'d  with  <-linnitoh»Ky.  Thi-n-  Ih.  hnwuvcr.  every  proM- 
port  that  a  few  year?*  hence  we  Khali  he  able  to  treat  the 
phenonuma  of  the  ntmo.'^pheru  from  a  very  eoniprehenMive 
point  of  view,  and,  in  faet,  by  a  deductive  rather  than  an 
indiM'tive  niethod. 

In  tliu  exi-ellent  workH  of  Kiiintx  (Hallo  ami  T.oip»ie, 
is;ir»).  Sihniid  {  LeipMie,  Isilll).  Muhry  ( I.eipf^ie  and  Heidel- 
berg, IH.'tIi  iind  IHIl:!),  niodi;ett  (  I'hiladelphia,  1S(KI}.  Looinis 
(New  York,  ISdH-TI),  Hn<-han  f  l'Minbiir>,'h  and  Londf.n, 
is(iS-7.'»),  Lorenz  and  Kothe  (Vienna,  IH7I),  and  Mohn 
(Herliii.  IH".'!),  we  find  roniiirehen^ive  ri'viewn  of  tho  re- 
HultH  of  the  ureat  inaf^H  of  ohHorvations  that  have  been  ac- 
eunuilatin^;  sinee  the  introduction  of  aceiirate  nietlxxlK  and 
instrunientn.  Heferrinjf  to  theso  works  f<)r  tho  nuinerieal 
detiiiN  of  these  resultf,  we  ."hall  in  the  pre.-^ent  article 
brii'lly  indicate  the  physical  and  niechiiniciit  explanations 
of  the  observed  phenomena,  and  shall  pursue,  in  fact,  a 
fiomi-dcdnctive  motio  of  prcsontatlon  of  the  subject. 

T'-iiiftrnilnrr  tttiii  }fi>iMfurr. —  In  dealin;;  with  the  phe- 
nomena cd"  t!ie  atmosphere  deductively,  we  liave  to  be;?in 
with  the  consiclurntion  of  the  density  of  the  air,  the  ino- 
qualitios  of  wliieh  are  the  direct  cause  of  tho  Kt-iwral  cur- 
rents us  well  as  of  tho  local  winds.  Given  tho  distribution 
of  density,  ami  the  rosultin;^  currontf  of  air  should  bo  de- 
ducihle  by  tlie  laws  of  mechanics.  This  density  dejicnds 
upon  temperature,  aqueous  vapor,  and  pressure;  of  thcso, 
the  first  is  the  fundamental,  and  demaniJs  our  first  atten- 
tion. The  tomperature  may  be  ro;u;arded  as  regulated  by. 
first,  tlio  radiation  from  the  sun,  subject  to  the  absorption 
of  such  solar  atmospheres  or  other  envelopes  aa  may  exist; 
second,  the  absorption  by  the  air  of  tho  heat  railiated  into 
it  from  the  sun,  either  directly  or  after  reflection  from  tho 
eartli  or  clouds  ;  thini,  tho  radiiitiim  into  spat-o  of  the  heat 
thus  received  fioiu  tho  sun;  fourth,  the  mutual  conversion 
of  heat  and  molecular  work.  Takinj:;  these  subjects  up  in 
this  order,  wo  note — first,  that  the  amount  of  heat  annu- 
ally received  from  tlio  sun  is  pr(d)ably  not  constant,  as  has 
been  indeed  suspected  since  the  time  of  Merseliel.  For 
tho  actual  <lemonstration  of  its  varialjility  we  are  indebted 
to  a  number  uf  jihysieists,  of  whom  wo  need  only  mention 
especially  Kiippen,  whoso  elaborate  computations,  based 
on  the  observations  of  temperature  alone,  aro  /jiven  in  tlie 
.linintitl  uf  the  AitHtiiitn  Mrt'onfloifiral  Six'uttf  for  1S72. 
This  author  seoms  to  lia\  e  shown  that  tho  quantity  of  heat 
receivoil  increases  and  diminishes  to  a  sli<:lit  extent  parallel 
with  the  increase  and  diminution  of  the  solar  spots.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  slijjlit  secular  chanfje, 
whilo  otlier  investigations,  jirominent  anion;;  which  niay 
be  mentioned  those  of  Prof.  S.  P.  Lan<^!cy.  show  that  there 
are  also  sensible  hourly  changes  in  tho  intensity  of  solar 
radiation.  Xejcloetin.i;  these  smaller  clian*ces,  Sir  William 
Thomson  finds  tliat  the  average  quantity  of  heat  received 
by  the  earth  from  tlic  sun,  .as  determined  by  I'uuillet  and 
llerschcl,  and  conveiteil  by  ,Ioule's  unit,  is.  for  an  area  of 
one  square  foot  ex]iosod  perpendicularly  to  the  direction 
of  tho  solar  rays.  Sit  foot-poun<ls  per  second.  This  num- 
ber relates  to  the  lieat  received  at  tho  outer  surface  of  our 
atmospliere.  The  ((inintity  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere 
will  dejtcnd  ui)on  tlie  chemical  eonstitutitm  or  the  mechan- 
ical ]uirity  of  tho  atmosphere  at  that  place,  and  upon  tlie 
thiekncss  of  tho  stratum  of  air  traversed  by  the  solar  rays; 
which  thickness  dei)euds  principally  ni>on  the  latitude  of 
the  stati(»n  and  the  apparent  altitude  of  the  sun  above  tho 
hitri/.on.  For  the  latitude  of  Paris,  from  various  measures 
made  in  difterent  parts  of  tho  world  (  Poiiillet  and  Desains 
in  France.  Leslie  in  Kngland.  Herschcl  in  Kngland  and 
Southern  Africa.  Lambert  and  Erman  in  (JernianyKit  may 
be  concluded  that  on  tho  driest  clearest  days  l.'j.  but  on  or- 
dinary days  2.")  per  cent,  of  the  solar  heat  is  absorbed  by  the 
atmosphere  before  the  rays  reach  the  eartli.  the  sun  heini; 
snpposed  in  the  zenith.  .\  similar  result  has  been  reached 
wilh  reference  to  tho  so-called  visual  rays  (by  Bouguer, 
Seiilel,  Zollner.  Alvan  Clark,  and  others),  and  also  the 
chemical  rays  (by  Vogct,  Sehall.  linnsen,  Uoscoe,  and 
others).  In  accordance  witli  modern  ideas  on  this  subject, 
it  would  bo  more  proper  to  speak  of  the  thermal,  visual, 
and  chemical  effects  of  solar  radiation  than  to  speak  of 
heat,  vismvl,  and  actinic  rays.  The  solar  radiation,  whether 
wo  consider  its  visual,  thermal,  or  chemical  effects,  dimin- 
ishes, as  is  known  from  experience  and  may  be  demon- 
strated by  molecular  niechnnies.  in  a  geometrical  ratio  as 
tho  thickness  of  tho  absorbent  increases  in  an  arithmetical 


[  ratio.     It  In  therefore  poMRiblo  to  oxprcxn   by  a  formula 
pretty  approximatoty  tho  law  of  diminulion  uf  the  heiit 

I  received  from  thi-  roin  with  tho  increar>u  of  the  zenith  iJim- 
tanr-i*  of  thill  luminary.  We  give,  therefore,  in  the  rte<ronrl 
ecdiiiiin  of  Table  J.  the  numbern  expreHf(iii((  the  relative 
total  ruiiiafion  received  by  a  unit  of  urea  of  the  HurfiuM!  ot 
tho  eartli  at  oatdi  (en  degreoN  of  latitude  in  tlie  iiorth);rn 
hemisphere  on  tho  average  of  an  entire  year,  during  which 
tho  sun  bus  vitried  from  ii.  cleelination  t  ii.'i^  to  one  of  -  U^'^, 
and  back  iigaiii,  \\i<  calciiliitt'd  by  M<M>eli  for  the  outer  por- 
tion of  thi^  earth'ri  atmor<phi:re.  iind  therefore  uniifreeted  by 
tho  absorption  of  tho  air.  The  numbert  for  the  Houthern 
are  very  nliglitly  greater  than  tho«e  for  tho  northern  heui- 
iHphero,  but  are  not  given  by  Meeeh : 

Tahm:  I. 


Total  lolarrullntKinriwclrcilBa. 
Dually  by  a  unll'.  aurra^a  of  the 
earlb  ;  Ulu  atmoapLeru  bclDg— 

rorbet'a  iDraaUtatloD. 

LiTrruDi. 

Parfoolly 
(Ilntliur. 
maDoui, 

"\M 
0.99 
0.94 

0.88 
0.79 
O.0.S 
0.57 
0.47 
U.43 
0.42 

At  lU 

maximum 
dlallior-. 
Ditolty. 

At  lU 

avcraBe 

OlOUdl' 
DC... 

ObKnreil 

meuD  aD. 
Dual  Uim- 
{tcraturv. 

M.60 

60.9 

741 

78.0 

79.7 

799 

77.5 

69.8 

06.5 

42-t 

29.8 

16.4 

HaaiDral 
ratio  or 
land  io 
wauir. 

0.040 
0.200 
0.225 
0.204 
0.216 
0.234 
0.3OS 
0.434 
0.445 
0..563 
0,5G8 
0.483 

ConpDtcd 
m«an  au. 
Dual  tern. 
IMraturc. 

n.5.,',o 

64.9 

73.3 

78.1 

80.0 

79.6 

76.6 

69.4 

68.0 

43.0 

27.5 

16.5 

-40° 

—  30 

—  20 
-10 

0 
+  10 
20 
.30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
+  90 

0.74 
0.71 
0,64 
0..55 
0.49 

o.:i7 

0.26 
O.lli 
0.08 

o.ao 

0.29 
0.28 
0.26 
0.22 
0.20 
0.15 
0.10 
0.00 
0.03 

In  the  third  column  of  the  table  we  give  the  amounts  of 
heat  received  at  the  corresponding  latitudes  upon  the  earth's 
Burfaco  as  diminished  by  the  absorption  of  tho  atmosphere, 
assuming  the  latter  to  have  been  throughout  the  year  in  a 
nniforin  stat:*  of  maximum  diathermancy.  In  the  second 
column  of  the  table  iMecch  has  taken  complete  account  of 
the  varying  length  of  the  day  anrl  altitude  of  the  sun.  a? 
changing  with  tho  seasons;  and  the  striking  influence  of 
the  long  summer  days  at  the  poles,  in  increasing  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  rceeivcci  there  to  a  total  comparable  with  that 
received  at  the  p«dar  circles,  is  quite  apjiarent.  By  com- 
paring the  first  and  second  columns  it  appears  that  of  the 
total  amount  of  heat  received  by  tho  entire  earth  during 
tho  year  from  tho  sun,  only  about  0,66  reaches  it?  surface, 
even  on  the  assumption  of  a  uniform  cloudless  sky.  If, 
liowever.  we  consider  that  the  average  cloudiness  of  the 
entire  globe  is  not  far  from  six-tenths,  it  is  evident  that  we 
must  diminish  the  numbers  given  in  the  third  column  of  our 
table  to  four-tenths  of  their  present  value,  the  result  of 
which  diminution  is  given  in  the  fourth  column,  from 
which  it  appears  that  in  the  average  c»»n<iition  of  the  at- 
mosphere, so  far  as  our  observations  have  made  it  known 
to  us.  about  ^gths,  or  one-foi#th  of  the  solar  radiation  that 
is  incident  upon  our  atmosphere,  actually  reaches  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  Of  the  work  done  by  the  /cJoths  which 
is  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere,  but  little  account  has  been 
taken,  thus  far.  in  meteorology.  Doubtless,  its  most  im- 
portant function  is  the  performance  of  molecular  work — 
viz.  the  preservation  in  an  invisible  state  of  that  aqueous 
vapor  which,  if  allowed  to  condense  into  cloud,  would  cover 
tho  whole  earth  with  a  perpetual  canopy  of  fog.  Of  tho 
|2j''gths  that  reach  the  earth's  surface,  we  may  cimsider  that 
almost  the  whole  of  it  penetrates  the  earth  or  water  on 
which  it  falls,  and  is  retained  there  for  a  greater  or  less 
period — some  only  for  a  fraction  of  a  second,  some  for 
many  days  ;  in  so  doing  we  neglect  the  slight  percentage 
that  is  specularly  reflected  from  the  land  and  from  the 
water.  Knowing  as  wo  do  that  the  earth  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  feet  below  its  surface  maintains  a  uniform  tem- 
perature, instead  of  beeiiming  gradually  warmer  and  warmer 
under  the  influence  of  the  solar  radiation,  it  becomes  neees- 
sary  to  trace  in  general  terms  the  process  by  which  it  is 
relieved  of  its  continually  increasing  amount  of  beat:  in 
this  process  the  atmos|)here  acts  as  a  carrier.  A  small 
portion  of  the  heat  received  at  tho  surface  of  the  solid 
earth  is,  by  conduction,  conveyed  toward  the  interior  so 
long  as  the  latter  is  cooler  than  the  surface:  the  mathe- 
matical laws  determining  this  conduction  have  been  satis- 
factorily elucidateil  by  Fourier  and  IVdsson.  The  larger 
portion  of  the  heat  is.  however,  immediately  (and  the  whole 
ultimately)  given  by  radiation  (as  ultra  red  rays)  back  to 
the  adjacent  or  lowest  stratum  of  air.  while  a  very  sensible 
quantity  is  absorbed  in  various  chemical  and  orgixnic  pro- 
cesses, of  which  those  of  principal  importance  to  meteor- 
ology are  the  evaporation  of  water,  ice,  or  snow  and  the 
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development  of  vegetable  growth.  The  radiative  and  con- 
ductive powers  of  the  various  components  of  the  earth  s 
surface  are,  however,  not  sufficient  thus  immediately  to  re- 
lieve the  surface  of  nil  the  heat  received  from  the  sun  ;  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  consequently  continues  to  increase, 
at  lea«t  in  clear  weather,  so  long  as  the  sun  remains  near 
the  meridian.  The  surface  of  the  earth  therefore  continues 
to  warm  up  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  atmosphere  (aqueous 
vapor  bein»-,  according  to  Tyndall.  opaque  to  the  ultra  red 
ra\-«)  until  a  considerable  time  after  the  sun  has  passed 
the  meridian,  and  until  the  combined  amount  of  heat  re- 
ceived at  the  surface,  both  from  the  sun  and  from  the 
next  lowest  stratum  in  the  earth,  equals  its  own  com- 
bined evaporative  and  radiative  power.  (The  radiative 
power  depends  on  the  temperature  of  the  adjacent  air,  and 
therefore  on  the  mobility  of  the  latter  viewed  as  a  con- 
vector.)  The  radiative  and  conductive  powers  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  earth's  surface  are  therefore  a  matter  of 
great  importance  in  deductive  meteorology,  and  have  been 
studied  by  numerous  physicists,  among  whom  we  may  men- 
tion Wells,  Boussingault,  Daniel,  Poisson,  Quetelet,  Stone, 
Smvth,  Schubler,  Forbes,  Helmersen,  Pfaundler,  etc.  The 
general  results  of  the  investigations  of  Kamtzand  IvupflTer 
were  o-raphicallv  expressed  by  them  in  isogeotherms  or  lines 
of  equal  earth's'surface  temperature.  Similar  lines  express- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean  have  been 
given  by  numerous  authorities,  especially  the  U.  S.  (.oast 
Survey,"the  Netherlands  Meteorological  Institute,  and  the 
hydrographic  bureaus  of  England,  France,  and  the  L.  S. 

The  results  of  the  processes  of  radiation  which  wc  have 
here  sketched  in  general  terms  may  be  approximately  said 
to  be— (1)  The  land  is  warmed  up  more  rapidly  and  cooled 
more  rapidly  than  the  ocean.     (2)  The  air  in  contact  with 
the  land  receives  its  heat  more  rapidly  than  that  in  contact 
with  the  ocean.     (3)  The  air  over  the  ocean  or  over  fields 
of  snow  or  over  regions  covered  with  heavy  vegetation  re- 
ceives more  moisture  than  that  over  the  arid  portions  of 
the  earth,  other  circumstances  being  the  same.     (4)  Those 
portions  of  the  lowest  stratum  of  atmosphere  which  are 
specifically  lighter,  either  from  containing  more  moisture 
or  more  heat,  are  forced  by  the  surrounding  heavier  gas  to 
rise,  in  doing  which  they  allow  the  neighboring  air  to  flow 
in,  producing  winds  or  currents,  while  the  rising  lighter 
portions   expand,  thereby   consuming  a  portion  of  their 
.superabundant  heat  in  molecular  work,  and  losing  a  greater 
portion  by  radiation  to  the  colder  strata  about  them  ;  which 
radiiitiongoes  on  more  rapidly  in  proportion  as  they  ascend 
highsr.     (b)   It  is  liy  the  conductive  process  referred  to  in 
the  last  paragraph  that  it  becomes  possible  for  the  heat 
received  at  the  earth's  surface  to  be  dissipated  into  empty 
space  :  which  dissipation  is  partially  accomplished  in  one 
diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  but  more  perfectly  in  one 
annual  revolution,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  mean 
annual  temperatures  vary  so  slightly.     (6)  The  total  move- 
ment of  the  atmosphere  as  measured  at  the  surface  of  the 
'earth  in  units  of  force  must,  on  the  average  of  the  year, 
be  nearly  equivalent  to  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the 
total  amount  of  heat  received  by  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or 
45  X  111'*  foot-jiounds  per  seeSnd.     (T)  When  over  a  given 
region  the  sun's  direct  heat  is  entirely  or  almost  entirely 
withdrawn,  and  radiation  from  the  earth's  surface  has  con- 
tinued to  deplete  its  store  of  heat,  until  it  is  no  longer  able 
to  heat  up  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  superincumbent  at- 
mosphere to  a  temperature  above  that  of  neighboring  re- 
gions, th.at  layer  of  air  ceases  to  have  any  buoyant  power, 
and  remains  lying  quietly  on  the  earth's  surface;  which 
quiescence,    however,    does   not   hinder   the   transmission 
tlirough   it   of  radiations  from  the  surface   of  the  earth. 
This  may  continue  to  an  indefinite  extent,  or  at  least  until 
an  eciuilibrium  is  established  between  the  temperature  of 
the  ground  and  the  temperature  of  the  entire  mass  of  air 
above  it.     Such  an  equilibriuni   is,  however,  sc.aracly  at- 
tainable except  at  very  low  rea<lings  of  the  thermometer; 
and  long  before  this  point  is  reached  it  usually  h.appens 
either  that  the  sun   rises  or  that  eitlier  dew  or  hoiir-frost 
forms  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  else  fog  forms  in  the 
air  immediately  above,  or,  more  fre((ucntly  still,  layers  of 
strati  or  cirri  cloud  form  in  the  Iiigher  atmosphere.     In 
either  of  these  latter  cases  the  fog  or  cloud,  acting  as  a 
covering  to   the  earth's    surface,  neutralixes   any  further 
radiation  therefrom  ;  which  radiation  is  then  confined  to 


etc.  Thus,  for  example,  stations  near  the  seashore  or  near 
mountains  experience  a  diurnal  change  in  the  force  of  tlie 
wind,  the  strongest  winds  being  experienced  in  the  after- 
uoon,  with  opposite  winds  in  the  early  morning,  and  ])eriod3 
of  calm  between.  In  connection  with  local  winds,  local 
storms  are  to  be  classed,  and  indeed  all  the  minor  atmo- 
spheric peculiarities  that  constitute  the  climate  of  any 
locality.  Local  storms  may  be  due  either  to  topographical 
peculiarities,  or  to  the  intense  uprising  currents  of  midday, 
or  to  the  rapid  radiation  at  night-time,  or  to  a  combination 
of  all  these  causes.  The  effects  of  rapidly  uprising  cur- 
rents, the  consequent  cooling,  the  formation  of  cloud  and 
hail,  etc.,  have  been  happily  developed  by  Espy,  Ilirn, 
Peslin,  Eeye,  Thompson,  Hann,  etc.  The  laws  according  to 
which  a  mass  of  air  cools  as  it  ascends — so  far,  at  least,  as 
that  cooling  is  due  to  the  mechanical  absorption  of  heat — 
have  been  developed  by  these  writers  from  the  principles 
established  by  Clausius  and  others,  and  are  represented  in 
Table  II.,  as  given  by  Hann  : 
Table  II. — Diminution  of  Temperature,  in  fraction)  of  a 

degree  Centirjrnde,  experienced  by  a  maaa  of  Saturated  Air 

in  ancendiuij  throuijh  100  mHres. 


iDitia). 


760 
700 
6110 
500 
400 
300 
200 


Approx. 
alLitude, 
mttrea. 


20 
680 
1,910 
3,360 
6,150 
7,430 
10,670 


Imtial  temperatures. 

-.10=0. 

0°C. 

tiooc. 

+  20OC. 

+  80OO. 

0.76° 

0.63° 

0.54° 

0.45° 

0.38° 

.74 

.62 

.53 

.44 

.37 

.71 

.58 

.49 

.40 

.68 

.55 

.46 

.38 

.63 

.50 

.42 

.57 

.44 

.49 

.38 

This,  however,  takes  no  account  of  the  radiation  of  heat 
from  this  same  mass  of  air.     Some  of  the  effects  of  the 
radiation  of  heat  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere 
have  been  forcibly  set  forth  by  Faye.  who  has  shown  that 
the  air  thus  cooled  by  radiation  need  not,  in  its  descent  to 
the  earth,  necessarily  become  sensibly  warmer,  as  most  of 
the  previous  writers  on  this  subject  had  supposed,  but  may 
retain  its  low  degree  of  temperature  under  certain  circum- 
stances, thus  giving  rise  to  the  streams  of  cold   air  that 
pour  down  the  sides  of  mountains,  and  that  generally  also 
attend  tornadoes  and  thunderstorms.     (10)  The  study  of 
the  general  currents  of  the  atmosphere  is  a  similar  prob- 
lem, whose  data  are  the  general  orography  of  the  earth 
and  the  general  di-stribution  of  clouds,  moisture,  and  tem- 
perature :  in  this  connection  also  must  be  studied  the  gen- 
eral or  extensive  storms  that  sweep  over  the  earth's  sur- 
face.    For  the  studv  of  the  general  atmospheric  currents 
the  aver.age  distribution  of  the  temperature  in  the  lower 
stratum  of  the  air  is  the  fundamental  desideratum :  it  may 
be  approximately  deduced  from  the  considerations  of  the 
previous  articles,  and  has  been  graphically  given  by  the 
isothermal  lines  of  Humboldt,  Dove,  Buehan,  llennessy,* 
and  others,  which  represent  graphically  the  results  of  actual 
observations  with  all  possible  minutencsa.     Others  have, 
however,  very  approximately  expressed  some  of  these  re- 
sults in  convenient  mathematical  forraulaj.    First,  ISrcwster 
showed  that  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  stations  on 
any  parallel  was  for  the  northern  hemisphere  pretty  closely 
expressed  by  the  formula   ?■= -t- 81.,')°  cos  L.     Sartonus 
has,  with  consider.able  critical  skill,  given  us  an  approx- 
imate view  of  what  the  distribution  of  temperature  prob- 
ably would  be  in  case  the  earth's  surface  were  all  water  or 
all  "land  ;  his  memoir  is  known  to  me  only  through  a  re- 
view thereof.     His  methods  of   investigation  seem  to  bo 
similar  to  those  of  Forbes,  who  in  an  interesting  memoir 
has  shown   that  the  annual   average  temperature  of  the 
lower  stratum  of  air  lunv  be  closely  represented  on  Fahr- 
1  enheit's  scale  by  the   formula  7'=  12..'->°  -|-  .¥.1.2°  cos  J/-  -1- 
:!S.l°  k  cos   2/..  where  L  represents  the   latitude,  and   A 
the  ratio  of  land  to  water  as  nioasurcd  around  the  entire 
globe  on  the  respective  ]iarallels  of  latitude.     The  remark- 
I   able  agreement  of  this  formula  with  observation  is  shown 
in  Table  I.,  where  wo  have  given  the  observed  temperatures 
and    measured  land    ratio,  together    with    the    results    of 
1  Forbes's  computations,     liy  the  aid  of  such  considerations 

,  I   and  such  formuUv  as  these  we  should  be  able  by  means  of 

the  upper  surface  of  the  fog  or  cloud,     (S)  The  capability   ,  ji^^.  ^^^^^  ,,,.  ,|y„,i,„ip,  to  deduce  the  general  movements  ol 
' '  '     ~ """'"""'"      tlic  atmosphere;  which  subject  we  will  now  take  u]i. 


of  the'earth  and  atmosphere  at  any  season  or  any  place  to 
convey  away  the  heat  received  by  them  is  approximately 
shown  by  the  interval  elapsing  after  noon  at  which  tlie 
maximum  of  the  temperature  takes  place,  and  by  the  range 
between  the  maximum  tcm|i<Mature  of  the  afternoon  and 
the  miniinuin  tcmi.erature  in  the  morning;  or,  still  better, 
hy  the  interval  of  time  elapsing  between  such  maximum 
aiid  minimum.  («)  The  study  of  local  winds  is  thus  seen 
to  be  a  niechaniciil  problem  whoso  data  are  local  topography, 


The  MorcmeniH  of  the  Air.— Wore  the  earth  or  air  per- 
fectly quiescent,  nicteorologieal  phenomena  would  bo  ro- 
iluccd  to  the  most  absolute  uniformity  ;  the  variations  in- 
troduced by  the  movemouts  of  the  air,  as  primarily  due  to 
the  varying  densities  of  its  various  parts,  and  as  afleetcd 

~«a"rof.  Ilonucssy's  synthermal  lines  are  In  Trans.  R.  Irish  Acad., 
vol.  xxiv. 
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by  tho  rotation  of  the  earth,  confttituto  tho  mo«l  prominent 
|ilimi(iniriiii  (if  thu  wfitthnr.  Thn  iiifhiciicu  nf  tlie  rotiition 
wf  Uin  rjirtli  hiiH,  rtincc  tlio  fiiunuintioii  Uy  liii«ll»!y  (17:Ij; 
of  lii.H  (In'tuy  of  tin;  triidL'-wiinU,  ht^'n  inoin  or  Iuhh  imper- 
f*;(rtly  tukou  into  luxmint  tiy  nuuicroiiM  writerM;  rnoro  re- 
fi'iitiy  till;  nu'iiioirrt  of  l^li^snIl.  uini  tho  (linciinHiouM  tliut 
tiiok  pititc  lit  tliu  I'lirirt  A«:inluiiiy  of  Scitjin;^  mii1)Hlm|U(.'IiL  to 
tho  fxliilntinn  of  I''oucftuIt'H  iicniiulmii  c.\p(!riiii(*iit  {wfo 
VmtIh  f'nin/t(*H  /OtnlitM,  IH/>'J-f>l)  ami  thi;  pultlii-ationN  of 
I'n.f.  .Iuiiu-sTh<iiiiHoii  (IHJT),  I'fMlin  ( ISOH).  Cohlin^  {  IhllS), 
IO\m(*tt  (isyi),  hiivc  inoro  fully  eliuiilntL'd  tliu  mibjcft. 
Hut  huth  in  rcspt-et  to  priority  and  in  fulnoKH  of  dctuil,  ait 
well  as  in  tho  coinnrtilienKivcnuMS  of  thtir  ncopu,  tho  workw 
of  I'n.f.  WilliuHi  Fi-rifl  of  Wasiiin^'ton  aro  pru-eniinunt, 
aihl  c-iK'ciiilly  worthy  of  our  utt»-rilion.  a-*  thcv  have  ^ervc•.l 
to  (.'stiilyli.sh  on  ri  lirni  foundiition  the  dyiianiicf*  of  nicleor- 
olu^^V.  Afcordinj;  to  tliiit  miithcnititiiian  ( .V«*/(r(7A;  Jonr- 
nuf  nf  M^dirinc  find  Snrfffn/,  vol.  i.  p.  IJIH,  Xa^hvillc.  1S5«), 
'•  TIhto  are  four  principal  Von-cs  which  niut«t  he  taken  into 
m-i-ount  in  a  foirt'ct  theory  of  tho  winds.  The  lir>t  ari.-en 
fnira  the  ni'eator  Hpei-ilie  gravity  of  tlio  atUKisjihere  in  Konie 
plaeoH  than  otherf,  on  aceount  of  it«  condition  uh  to  tom- 
pciaturo  and  tho  dew-point;  for  when  it  ljeeonien  heated  in 
any  |iliice  ur  ehar^jod  with  vapor  to  a  greater  decree  than 
lit  uiiu-rs,  it  hccoMU'rt  spccifhNiIIy  li;;htor;  lienee  tho  e(|ui- 
libriuin  is  destroyed;  there  is  a  llowinj;  together  there  (d' 
the  heavier  air  on  all  sides.  whi<-h  displaces  tho  lighter  air, 
and  euuses  it  to  rise  up  and  to  How  out  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion. This  is  tho  prim II III  mohil*-  of  the  winds,  unci  all  the 
otlier  forces  concerned  are  dependent  upon  it  for  tlu-ir  eth- 
eieney.  A  second  force  arises  from  tho  tendency  whicli  tho 
atmosphere  has,  under  the  influence  of  gravity,  when  from 
any  cause  it  has  risen  above  the  general  level,  to  flow  to 
places  of  a  lower  level.  These  two  preceding  forces  gen- 
erally proiluco  counter-currents.  Again,  when  from  tiny 
cause  a  particle  of  air  has  been  i)ut  in  motion  toward  tlio 
N.  or  S..  tho  combination  of  this  motion  with  the  rotatory 
mcttion  of  the  earth  produces  a  third  force,  which  cauf^es  a 
deflci'tion  of  the  motiim  to  tho  K.  when  this  motion  is  to- 
ward tho  N..  and  a  deflection  to  tho  W.  when  it  is  toward 
the  S.  This  is  tlie  same  as  one  of  tho  forces  contained  in 
La  IMuce's  general  equations  of  the  tides,  tho  analytical 
expression  of  which  is  2sin^cos/»t(?-/  I  being  tho  hiti- 
tudc,  If  the  motion  iif  the  earth  at  the  equator,  n  the  velo- 
city of  tho  particle  N.  or  S..  and  r  tho  radius  of  tho  earth. 
The  fourth  ami  last  force  arises  from  tho  combination  of  a 
relative  K.  or  \V.  motion  of  the  atmosphere  witii  tho  rota- 
tory motion  of  the  earth.  In  consequence  of  tho  atmo- 
sphere's revolving  on  a  common  axis  with  that  of  the  earth, 
each  particle  is  im|(rcssed  with  a  ccntritiigal  force,  which, 
being  resolved  into  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  force,  tho 
latter  causes  it  to  assume  a  sj)heroidal  form  conforming  to 
the  tigure  of  the  earth.  Hut  if  the  rotatory  motion  of  any 
part  of  tlie  atmosphere  is  greater  tlian  that  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth — or.  in  other  words,  if  any  part  of  tho  atmo- 
sphere has  a  relative  easterly  motion  with  regard  to  tho 
earth's  surface — tliis  force  is  increased,  and  if  it  has  a  rela- 
tive westerly  motion,  it  is  (liminished;  and  this  difference 
gives  rise  to  a  disturbing  force  which  prevents  the  atmo- 
sphere's being  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  with  a  figure  con- 
forming to  that  of  the  earth's  surface,  but  causes  an  accu- 
mulation of  the  atmosphere  at  certain  latitudes,  and  a  de- 
pression at  others;  and  the  consequent  diflerence  in  tho 
pressures  of  tho  atmosphere  at  these  latitudes  very  mate- 
rially influence  its  motions.  This  force  is  ahso  expressed 
by  owQ  of  the  terras  of  La  Place's  equations,  tho  analytical 
expression  of  which  is  2sin/iii'r  ;  v  being  the  relative 
eastern  or  western  velocity  of  tho  atmosphere." 

The  third  and  fourth  forces  enumerated  in  this  extract 
from  Mr.  Ferrel's  first  publication  on  tho  subject  admit  of 
being  compounded  together,  so  as  to  be  represented  by  ono 
expression,  which  is  defined  as  follows  (Ferrel's  Motion  of 
Fluids  and  Soddi  retatire  tn  the  Earth's  .Sur/arc,  in  Kun- 
kle's  Mtithematical  Monthly,  LSo9-G0) :  "Whatever  direc- 
tion a  body  moves  on  tho  surface  of  the  earth,  there  is  a 
force  arising  from  the  earth's  rotation  which  deflects  it  to 
the  right  in  the  n-irthern  hemisphere,  but  to  the  left  in  the 
southern.  This  deflecting  force  is  represented  by  the  ex- 
pression 2iM'cosfl."  The  influence  of  this  deflecting  force, 
although  imperfectly  understood  by  lladiey.  was  rightly 
applied  by  La  IMace.  Poisson,  Poncelct.  Foucault.  and  oth- 
ers to  (he  problems  treatetl  by  them  ;  but  on  account  of  its 
importance  in  meteorology,  and  its  fruitful  applications  by 
Ferrel,  it  has.  with  some  propriety,  been  called  "  Ferrel's 
law."  By  careful  deductive  treatment  of  liis  general  me- 
chanical formuhv  in  the  memoir  last  referred  to,  Ferrcl 
shows  that  it  there  were  absolutely  no  friction  between  the 
earth  an*!  tho  wind,  or  between  the  particles  of  the  air  it- 
self, it  would  follow  that  the  atmosphere,  "  however  deep  it 
may  bo  at  the  equator,  cannot  exist  at  the  poles;  and  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  atmosphere  would  be  slightly  de- 


prcHHcd  tit  tho  equator,  imd  have  its  maximum  helKht  about 
the  parallel  of  .'i/i°,  and  meet  tho  iturfiu;e  of  the  earth  near 
the  polcri.  At  the  hitilude  of  maximum  height  tho  utmo- 
rcphere  would  have  no  motion  K.  or  U'.;  between  the  parul- 
leU  of  ItO*^  and  the  poleM  the  motion  would  be  eu*-tward,  but 
lietwi.'cn  thoptc  parullelM  and  the  equator  it  would  be  toward 
the  W."  If,  now,  we  Huppcjee  u  uniform  eoefficienl  of  fric- 
tion, we  have  to  eonnldur  that,  lut  there  cun  be  li"  rer<ip(aii('C 
until  there  is  motion,  "the  atmofphere  murt  have  u  tf-nd- 
L'ucy  tu  asHume  in  Honio  nieahure  the  ^ame  motion**  and 
figureM  nH  in  the  cane  of  no  rcfihtaneeii.  Hence,  toward  the 
poles  the  general  motion  of  the  ntmohphcre  mu^l  be  toward 
tlie  K.,  and  in  the  torrid  zone  toward  the  \V.  There  mu^t 
also  be  a  comparatively  email  depre^-'-ion  at  the  poleri  nnd 
at  the  e<|imtor.  There  mupt  be  a  region  of  ciilniH  about  the 
poles,  anil  a  belt  of  ealms  at  the  equator.  The  bell  of  culms 
wiiieh,  in  the  eace  of  no  friction,  would  exict  nt  the  paral- 
ielu  of  '.yj°,  would  be  moved  toward  the  equator  N.  uf  the 
parallel  of  ?M°.  'J'lie  lesH  friction  of  iiir  moving  over  air 
than  over  the  earth  caut^ei*  nn  additional  accunmlation  ot 
utmospln>re  at  the  tropical  bellH.  the  outlbiw  of  which,  com- 
bined with  the  westerly  and  eai-terly  niotionn  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, gives  rise  to  the  fresh  N.  K.  tradc-windu  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  and  to  the  H.  W.  hurface-currents  of  the 
temperate  zone."  This  ashumption  of  a  uniform  frictional 
resistance  over  the  entire  earth  is,  however,  but  a  very  rough 
approximation  to  the  actual  eonilition  of  the  surface  of  tho 
globe. on  which  we  find  a  greater  quantity  of  land,  and  con- 
fcriucntly  greater  resistances  to  motion  of  the  air,  in  tho 
northern  than  in  the  southern  liemi.-phere,  ('on.-equL-ntly, 
"  the  eastward  motion  of  the  air  upon  which  the  deflecting 
force  depends  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere  much  lesc, 
and  therefore  the  more  rapid  motions  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  cause  a  greater  depression  there,  and  a  greater 
part  of  tho  atmosphere  to  be  thrown  into  the  northern 
hemisphere."  This  also  accounts  for  the  mean  position  of 
tho  equatorial  calm-belt  being  in  general  a  little  N.  of 
the  equator.  But  in  tho  Pacific  Ocean,  where  there  is 
nearly  as  much  water  X.  of  the  equator  as  S.,  the  potition 
of  the  ealm-bclt  nearly  coincides  with  the  equator.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  Irojiical  calm-belt  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  is  farther  from  the  equator  than  that  of  tho 
southern  hemisphere;  and,  on  account  of  the  irregular  dis- 
tribution of  the  land  and  water  of  the  two  hemispheres  in 
diflcrent  longitudes,  this  belt  does  not  coincide  throughout 
its  whole  extent  with  any  parallel  of  lalitufle.  In  the  lon- 
gitude of  Asia,  where  there  is  all  land  in  the  northern  hcmi- 
s]diero  and  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the  southern,  this  belt, 
which  is  also  the  dividing-line  which  separates  the  winds 
which  blow  K.  from  those  which  blow  W.,  is  further  from 
the  equator  than  at  any  other  place,  as  shown  by  Prof. 
Coft'in's  charts  of  the  winds. 

"  In  winter  the  difl"erence  of  temperature  between  the 
equator  and  the  jtoles  upon  which  the  disturbance  of  tho 
atmosphere  depends  is  much  greater  than  in  summer:  this 
causes  the  eastward  motion  of  the  atmosphere  in  either 
hemisphere  during  its  winter  to  be  greater,  while  in  the 
other  liemisphcrc  it  is  less.  Hence,  a  portion  of  the  vol- 
ume of  the  atmosphere  in  winter  is  thrown  into  the  other 
hemisphere;  but  although  the  volume  or  height  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  then  less,  yet.  being  more  dense,  the  baromet- 
ric pressure  remains  nearly  the  same.  The  difTcrence  at 
Paris,  and  in  the  middle  latitudes  generally,  between  win- 
ter and  summer,  is  only  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  On 
account  uf  this  alternate  change  with  tho  seasons  of  tho 
velocity  of  the  eastward  motion  of  the  atmosphere  in  tho 
two  hemispheres,  the  equatorial  and  tropical  calm-belts 
change  their  positions  a  little,  moving  N.  during  our  spring, 
and  tS.  in  the  fall."  {American  Journal  of  Science,  1861,  vol. 
xxxi.  p.  31.) 

Tho  subdivision  of  each  hemisphere  into  continental  and 
oceanic  areas  introduces  further  complications  into  the  sys- 
tems of  winds  nnd  pressures:  thus,  for  instance,  over  tho 
N.  Atlantic  and  N.  Pacific  oceans  the  regions  of  maximum 
pressure  and  of  calms  He  to  the  southward  of  the  corre- 
sponding regions  over  the  continents.  Moreover,  the  belts 
of  maximum  pressure  are  most  clearly  perceived  when  tho 
movements  of  the  air  meet  with  the  lea?t  resistance.  They 
arc.  therefore,  in  both  hemispheres,  pushed  over  to  the  east- 
ern sides  of  the  oceans.  The  general  movements  of  the 
air,  as  thus  deduced  by  Mr.  Ferrel  from  the  laws  of  me- 
chanics, are  in  singularly  close  accordance  with  the  general 
results  of  observations,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  study  of  tho 
maps  published  by  Coffin.  Buchan.  the  British  admiralty, 
etc.  In  respect  to  the  historical  development  of  our  know- 
ledge upon  this  subject,  as  base<l  upon  observations,  wo 
note  that  the  diminution  of  pressure  in  the  equatorial  re- 
gions, and  the  excess  near  the  tropics,  were  first  clearly 
brought  to  light  by  Capt.  Wilkes,  and  almost  simulta- 
neously by  Schouw.  who  first  gave  a  very  complete  table 
of  average  barometric  pressure  at  some  forty  stations  in 
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rel  of  bis  analytical  formula;  to  the  stiiciy  of  storms 

all  moving 

hemisphere,  it  follows  that  all  extensive  : 


the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  The  existence  of 
a  slii'ht  easterly  movement  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  polar 
re"ion«  of  the  "earth  was  first  established  by  Coffin  in  his 
II7m(/»  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  (Washington,  liSi), 
where  he  states  that  "between  the  parallels  of  latitude  60° 
and  60°  in  the  northern  hemispheres  there  appears  to  be 
a  belt  of  easterly  and  north-easterly  winds,  while  farther 
k.  the  mean  direction  of  the  wind  in  the  arctic  regions  of 
North  .\merica  is  .about  nearly  N.  W." 

Eciually  successful  has  been  the  application  by  Mr.  ler- 
I.  .  ...     ...  1  __  *_  .i,_  ,...,1..  ..*■  ..«.^-«,..     Since 

^.        \  Qonhern  i 
the    jjoulhernS 

Storms  will  exhibit 
a  rotation  around  a  central  region  in  the  jpofi"'™!  direc- 
tion. The  additional  centrifugal  force  thus  introduced  pro- 
duces a  diminution  of  pressure  in  the  central  regions  of  the 
storm,  which  is  quite  satisfactorily  given  by  a  remarkable 
relation  between  the  wind  and  the  barometric  gradient  first 
publi-hed  by  Ferrel  in  June,  1874.  (See  American  Juurnal 
&irn,e,  1S7J.) 

It  is  not  possible  in  this  brief  introduction  to  deductive 
meteorology  to  detail  the  laws  partly  belonging  to  mechanics 
and  partly  "to  molecular  physics  that  lead  to  the  minor  phe- 
nomena of  diurnal  barometric  variations,  formation  of  rain 
and  snow.  etc.  Eciually  difficult  would  it  be  to  give  here 
any  satisfactory  account  of  the  methods,  partly  philosoph- 
ica"l,  but  principally  empirical,  by  means  of  which  the  in- 
formation given  daily  on  the  synoptic  weather-maps  of 
Europe  and  .\meriea"is  made  available  for  the  prediction 
of  the  weather  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  in  advance. 

Cleveland  Abbe. 

Me'teors.  The  word  meteor,  from  the  Greek  litrcoiptn, 
means  a  "thing  in  the  air"  or  "above  the  ground."  It 
has  been  used  to  denote  many  different  objects  and  phe- 
nomena, generally  of  short  duration,  that  have  their  place 
in  the  atmosphere.  Thus,  there  are  aerial  meteors,  as 
winds,  tornadoes,  etc. ;  aqueotin  meteors,  as  fogs.  rain,  snow, 
hail.  etc. ;  luminous  meteors,  or  those  due  to  the  action  on 
light  of  elements  in  the  air,  as  rainbows,  halos,  parhelias, 
mirages,  etc. :  electrical  meteors,  as  lightnings,  auroras,  etc. ; 
and  i'liteiius  meteors,  as  shooting  or  falling  stars,  star-show- 
ers, bolides  or  fireballs,  aerolites  or  meteorites,  etc.  In 
present  usage  the  term  victeor  is  generally  limited  to  the 
last  group,  or  to  the  igneous  meteors. 

Upon  any  clear  night  a  person  looking  upw.ard  will  from 
time  to  time  see  a  bright  starlike  point  of  light  appear  in 
the  sky,  move  rapidly  several  degrees  in  a  right  line  across 
the  heavens,  and  as' suddenly  disappear,  the  whole  flight 
lasting  perhaps  only  a  fraction  of  a  second.  This  is  a 
ehootin<i  or  fallinrj  star.  On  certain  nights  these  shooting 
stars  have  been  seen  in  immense  numbers.  Thus,  on  the 
morning  of  Nov.  1.3,  1833,  they  came  so  thickly  as  to  be 
described  as  a  fiery  snowstorm.  On  Nov.  12,  1799,  Nov. 
13,  1832,  Nov.  14,  i866,  Nov.  14, 1867,  Nov.  14,  1868,  Apr. 
4,  10!) j,  Oct.  24,  1366,  Nov.  27,  1872,  and  on  many  other 
nights  that  could  be  named,  they  came  by  thousands.  On 
the  night  of  Aug.  lU-U  of  every  year  three  or  four  times 
the  usual  number  are  to  be  seen.  The  brighter  of  these 
displays  are  called  star-shoicers. 

Varieties  of  Meteors. — The  shooting  stars  are  of  all 
dcrees  of  brightness.  Pome  are  so  faint  that  one  look- 
ing at  them  cannot  be  certain  that  he  sees  anything,  and 
some  are  visible  only  in  a  telescope.  Others  may  be 
brighter  than  the  planets,  or  even  than  the  moon.  These 
arc" called  hoti'lrs  or  fireballs,  or  by  older  writers  _/?//•'"</ 
ilrnijoiis.  Sometimes  they  are  seen  in  full  daylight.  The 
larger  fireballs  often  explode  into  fragments,  the  parts  chas- 
ing one  another  across  the  sky  or  scattering  in  difl'crcnt  di- 
rections. In  some  cases  terrific  explosions,  as  of  distant 
and  numerous  cannon,  are  heard  over  all  the  region  a  few 
minutes  after  the  disappearance  of  the  body.  These  arc 
called  (letoualinij  meteors.  At  times  from  these  detonating 
meteors  come  down  stony  fragments,  scattering  theinselves 
over  a  region  miles  in  extent,  and  usually  striking  the 
ground  with  enough  force  to  bury  themselves  in  soft  earth 
one  or  two  feet.  These  fragments  are  called  aerolites  or 
meteoriies.  All  these  igneous  meteors  have,  it  is  believed, 
a  similar  origin  and  character,  though  they  difl"er  in  size, 
in  color,  in  brightness,  in  chemical  composition,  etc. 

J/ciijht. — liy  ob.servers  near  each  other  the  track  of  a 
shooting  star  is  seen  in  the  same  i>arf  of  the  heavens. 
l!ut  when  two  observers  see  the  same  track  from  two  sta- 
tions .'iD  or  ion  miles  apart,  it  appears  in  ililTcrent  parts  of 
the  sky.  Ili-nce  the  actual  altitude  can  be  determined.  It 
is  fouiid  that  they  are  not  seen  higher  than  about  loo  miles 
from  the  earth,  and  they  rarely  come  lower  than  30  miles 
unless  tliev  send  down  fragments.  While  they  are  thus 
very  far  above  the  region  of  clouds,  they  are  still  more 
distinct  in  ]dace  from  all  other  asf rr)nomieal  phenoincnu, 
excepting,  perhaps,  the  auroras  and  twilight. 


Numbers. — Shooting  stars  are  seen  on  any  clear,  moon- 
less night.  One  person  would  on  the  average  see  not  less 
than  eight  per  hour,  but  the  number  increases  through  the 
flight,  so  that  about  three  times  as  many  can  be  seen  just 
before  dawn  as  in  the  evening  hours.  A  large  group  watch- 
ing together  can  see  five  or  six  times  as  many  as  one  person, 
or'an  average,  at  midnight,  of  40  or  50  per  hour. 

Trains. — Many  of  the  shooting  stars  leave  behind  them 
a  bright  cloud  of  phosphorescent  light.  Often  this  disap- 
pears in  a  fraction  of  a  second  or  in  two  or  three  seconds. 
Not  unfrequently,  however,  a  bright  one  leaves  in  its  path 
a  narrow  bar  of  light  several  degrees  long.  This  contracts 
in  length  and  broadens,  sometimes  changing  into  a  small 
round'cloud,  which  slowly  floats  away.  liut  usually  it  re- 
tains its  elongated  form,  and  after  a  fraction  of  a  minute 
is  seen  to  lose  its  straightness.  If  it  lasts  several  minutes, 
the  cloud  gets  twisted  forms,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  winds 
in  tlie  upper  air  and  of  currents  produced  by  the  meteor 
itself.  One  such  train  the  writer  saw  during  45  minutes, 
and  they  h.ave  been  reported  as  lasting  more  than  an  hour. 
C„;,„.;_The  meteors  and  their  trains  have  various  colors 

white,  green,  blue,  yellow,  scarlet,  etc.     Those  which  are 

seen  on  Nov.  13  of  various  years  leave  a  bluish  tr.ain.  The 
body  and  train  of  a  large  meteor  may  give  in  its  various 
parts  all  these  colors. 

Duration  of  Flight.— TiiR  duration  of  the  flight  is  gen- 
erally less  than  a  second  of  time,  but  the  brighter  ones  may 
last  several  seconds.  The  fireball  of  July  20,  1S60,  was  in 
sight  over  half  a  minute,  which  was,  however,  an  extreme 
instance,  for  its  path  was  very  long.  It  was  first  seen  over 
the  State  of  Michigan,  and  last  seen  when  it  was  200  or 
300  miles  E.  of  New  York  City. 

Vetocili/. — .Some  meteors  move  through  the  air  as  slow 
as  8  or  10  miles,  and  some  as  fast  as  40  or  more  miles,  a 
second.  The  mean  velocity  is  about  30  miles  a  second, 
more  than  100  times  that  of  a  cannon-ball. 

Densiti/. — The  stony  meteorites  arc  solid.  The  same  is 
true,  also,  of  all  the  smaller  meteors :  for  some  of  them  are 
seen  to  split  into  fragments ;  some  arc  seen  to  describe 
curved  lines,  or  to  glance  in  the  air  like  stones  on  water, 
or  on  hitting  a  hard'  body.  Small  agglomerations  of  gas, 
moreover,  could  not  retain  their  integrity  during  their 
travels  so  as  to  enter  the  air  like  shooting  stars. 

Shape. — The  stony  meteorites  have  in  general  the  shape 
of  broken  fragments  of  stone.  The  outside  is  usually  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  black  crust,  which  is  evidently  due  to  a 
melting  of  the  surface  in  the  atmosphere.  The  stones  have 
often  a  peculiar  shape,  as  though  a  broken  surface  had  been 
melted  to  a  small  depth.     The  occasional  glancing  of  the 


1  depth 

shooting  stars  implies  that  the  same  irregular  sha]ic  some- 
times, if  not  always,  belongs  to  the  small  meteors. 

Meteoric  Irons. — There  have  been  found  at  various  times 
and  places  loose  iron  masses  that  are  assumed  to  be  of 
meteoric  origin,  beeaase  their  peculiar  form,  their  peculiar 
chemical  composition,  and  their  peculiar  crystalline  struc- 
ture are  like  those  of  the  iron  masses  that  have  been  seen 
in  several  instances  to  come  down  from  meteors. 

Actual  .SVje.— There  was  a  fall  of  meteorites  in  Iowa  oh 
Feb.  12,  1875,  from  which  many  fragments,  in  all  not  less 
than  500  pounds  in  weight,  were  secured.  Iron  masses 
assumed  to  be  of  meteoric  origin  are  known  to  exist  which 
weigh  many  tons,  and  it  may  be  readily  believed  that  the 
larger  deto"nating  and  stone-producing  meteors  are.  when 
they  enter  the  air.  as  large  as  these  irons.  On  the  other 
haiid,  the  smallest  shooting  stars,  especially  the  telescopic 
ones,  arc  i)robably  not  greater  than  small  pebbles  or  grains 
of  coarse  sand.  The  ajiparcnt  size  of  all  meteors  is  magni- 
fied by  the  surrounding  flame  and  by  irradiation,  and  does 
not  therefore  indicate  the  real  size  of  the  meteoric  body. 

Fracture  in  the  .1  ir.— The  meteorites  coming  from  a  sin- 
gle meteor  must  before  entering  the  air  have  been  in  close 
com|)any,  and  were  probably  coherent.  The  resistance  of 
the  air,  and  the  consequent  sudden  heating  of  the  body, 
whose  temperature  must  have  that  of  space,  are  suflicient 
causes  for  breaking  the  body  into  fragments.  At  the  close 
of  the  flight  these  fragments  are  usually  distributed  over 
areas  miles  in  extent.  Upon  them  we  often  find  evidences 
of  auccessivc  fractures.  One  surface  may  show  by  its  smooth 
form  continued  melting.  On  an  adjacent  surface  may  bo 
an  accumulation  of  melted  matter,  with  clear  eviilcnce  on 
its  margin  of  its  having  come  from  the  other  side.  An- 
other surface  may  show  a  mere  accumulation  of  melted 
matter,  while  its  "own  material  is  not  changed.  Another 
surface  may  bo  more  or  less  browned  as  with  smoke,  with 
some  or  all  of  its  margins  exhibiting  a  delicate  rounding 
of  the  black  crust  of  the  adjacent  surfaces,  showing  the 
fracture  to  have  taken  place  while  the  crust  was  soft.  .'<till 
other  surfaces  are  so  slightly  discolored  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  decide  wlicther  the  fracture  may  not  even  liave  been 
subsequent  to  the  fall,  while  numerous  cracks  cxtemling 
1  into  the  stony  mass  show  that  the  disintegration  was  still 
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in  proRrcHH.  All  these  pcouIiarltioH  are  nhown  in  Home  Towa 
mutcnritiiH  that  fell  I'vh.  12,  lS7&.iin'l  which  iin-  now  hcforu 
me.  ThiM  hrLMikin>(  in  fliuwn  poniliiirly  hv  thtr  fniKUH'iitH 
(if  II  irictcr.r  Ihiit  foil  in  Irnliii  in  iHiil,  whirh  wi;n;  pickr'i 
up  lit  pliii'i's  thiLM^  or  I'niir  iiiih'ri  iipurt,  iitnl  whi*'h  lit  tuonc 
lui'ilhiT.  Mi>nM.\'i*r,  Murnci  of  thi.*  tittinj;  HiirtiircH  hud  thf 
UNuiil  Ijhirk  rriiMt,  whihwitlKTH  wen;  uniilti^n;'!.  A  hir^u  »>«- 
ttx.r  Hccn  Uinm^h  ii  tck-HiMipu  hy  Schmidt  iit  Athenn  in  IH«:{ 
wiiM  iiiiulc  updl"  Ji  hLr;^i!  mimhur  of  tJiiiiilkT  meteor.'*,  whieh, 
however,  to  thu  nuke. I  eyu  Hemned  to  he  ii  Hin^jle  (irelttill. 

Slnulnir  uf  thv  Mifmn'tfH. — 'I'lie  iiieteoriten  eontiiin  no 
t^lunieiitf*,  HO  hir  iiH  wu  know,  which  hav«  not  huen  found  on 
tho  eiirth.  Itut  thcHO  eh-niontu  arc  e.impoundeil  clitVerently 
fnitn    any   torrtiwtrial    mineral.H.       Iron    in   always   proH('nt, 

UHually  in  riu-lallie  form  and  enmhi I  with   nickel.     Tlu- 

stones"  fiom  ililVereiit  niuteoi-H  rlitVer  much  in  Iheir  htrncturo, 
thou;,'h  thoy  may  he  j(rouped  in  a  few  wull-markod  ehiMMcH. 
In  general,  tlui  niehtoritcf*  resemble  the  i;;n(jou8  moro  than 
the  other  r<ickf*  of  the  earth's  crust.  Tim  iron  nmsfes  have 
a  orysliilline  structure,  which  is  revealed  hy  polishinj;  a 
furfai-e  and  etching;  it  with  ueid.  Tho  lines  developed  hy 
the  acid  are  called  tho  Wi'timamiHtUttcn  Jujurci. 

O'lturH  in  tfii-  MrtrDi-ifm. —  If  fino  chips  of  metooric  iron,  or 
powclered  fra;^niciits  id' the  stony  meteorites,  he  placed  in  a 
vacuum  and  then  heatcil  moderately,  they  yield  n|t  ^ason 
consistin;;  of  oxygon.  carh{)n,  hydrogen,  ancl  nilrojj;en. 
These  gases  seem  to  hnvo  hcen  absorbed  at  some  former 
time  by  the  meteor,  probably  by  tho  iron  of  tho  meteor. 
'J'Ik-  spectrum  of  these  gases  corresponds  to  tho  spectrum 
of  the  light  of  a  comet's  coma  and  tail. 

C/irmifitf  ('onxfitntiini. — For  the  chemical  components 
ami  the  minerals  in  meteorites  and  meteoric  irons,  sec 
Mktkohitks. 

Thf  i}f>  ti-tii-H  (D-f  Antr<nifnu!r(tl  Pftmomrufi. — It  is  now 
universally  admitted  hy  astronomers  that  igneous  meteors 
are  eiiuseil  by  small  bodies  which  have  been  travelling 
about  the  sun  in  tlieir  orbits,  but  now  come  into  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  and.  in  general,  burn  up.  These  bodies  before 
they  come  into  tlie  air  are  called  luftcomltJs. 

Star-Hhou-rr  n/  Aoc.  J.f. — On  the  morning  of  Nov.  1.3, 
18.'i:i,  from  iibout  '\  o'clock  till  daylight,  large  numbers  of 
shooting  stars  were  ,>;cen  throughout  the  western  hemisphere. 
The  very  importiint  fact  was  noticed  that  wherever  the  ob- 
server might  be,  the  jjaths  of  the  meteors  across  tho  sky 
were  always  directed  from  a  ])oint  in  the  constellation  Leo, 
and  tliat  tliis  jtoint  kept  its  place  among  the  atars  notwith- 
st:indiiig  tlic  earth's  rotation.  This  fact  could  ho  explaincil 
only  by  assuming  that,  the  paths  of  tho  meteors  through 
the  air  were  parallel  to  each  other,  and  were  directed  from 
the  constellation  Leo;  also  that  the  meteors  were  of  cos- 
mical  not  of  terrestrial  origin.  Further  research  estab- 
lished that  there  had  been  star-showers  on  the  following 
earlier  dates : 

Nov.  i:t,  18ri2;  Oct.  19,  1202  {O.S.); 

"     12.  179y;  *'    17,1101       " 

"       9,  niyS;  **    In,  1002       '* 

Oct.  2S,  10(12(0.  S.);  "    14,    934       " 

"    2"i,  ir»:«     "  "  15,  9;n      " 

"      2:1,  1366       **  "    13,    902       " 

These  dates  show  a  cycle  of  about  33  years,  with  a  change 
of  date  of  about  three  days  in  a  century,  the  apparent 
change  of  twelve  days  in  the  seventeenth  century  being 
due  in  the  main  to  the  dilTerenco  between  old  ami  new  style. 
The  cycle,  the  change  of  date,  and  the  radiation  all  implied 
that  the  meteors  belonged  to  a  group  of  bodies  revolving 
about  the  sun  in  similar  elHjitic  orbits.  It  was  also  found 
that  only  five  possible  orbits  could  explain  the  cycle  and 
the  railiation,  and  that  mie,  and  only  one.  of  these  explains 
tlie  change  <>f  date.  This  is  an  orbit  whose  period  is  ''i'A\ 
years,  inclination  17°  4.")',  eccentricity  about  ^^j.  and  motion 
retrograde.  According  to  expeetatit)n,  the  meteors  ap- 
peareil  again  in  thousands  on  tho  morning  c)f  Nov.  14  in 
ISUl),  IS()7.  and  I  SOS. 

Comrt  LS'^f!^. — A  comet  passed  its  perihelion  in  Jan..  If^Ofi, 
which  has  an  orbit  very  nearly  identical  with  the  common 
orbit  of  the  meteors  as  thus  determined.  In  tact,  tho  comet 
is  travelling  with  the  group,  anil  near  the  hea<l  of  it. 

Comets  Id'tO. — .\  star-shower  occurred  in  Oct..  13*il>.  Two 
or  three  days  afterward  a  comet  appeared  in  the  northern 
heavens,  and  travelled  along  the  track  of  the  meteors.  A 
week  later  a  second  comet  followed  along  the  same  path. 
Probably  both  were  members  of  the  group. 

J){incnnii>iiH  of  the  Lrnniii  Afttcnr  Strcnm. — These  meteors, 
because  of  their  radiation  from  the  constellation  Leo,  are 
called  Lrouii/n.  Tlie  denser  part  of  the  stream  of  meteors 
is  traversed  by  the  earth  in  from  one  to  tliree  hours,  which 
implies  an  actuul  thickness  of  20,O0U  to  :>0.000  miles.  It 
takes  three  or  four  years  for  tho  stream  to  pass  the  node, 
which  implies  a  length  of  many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
miles.  The  breadth  in  its  own  plane  is  unknown.  The 
numbers  seen  per  minute  in  the  middle  of  the  brighter  of 
these  star-showers  imply  that  the  meteoroids  have  in  tho 


I  oontrn  of  the  ntream,  an  thoy  travel  through  npace,  a  moan 

'  (lif«tance  from  one  another  of  from  2!t  to  60  milcH. 

Thr  Au'juHt  MfOorm  and  Unmrt  /W^.^There  ur«  KhooU 

I   iiig  Ktars  evi-ry  year  on  .Aug.  U-Il!,  numbering  on  Ihcmorn- 

,  ing  of  the  loth  or  1 1th  'm\  ur  :J0O  per  hour  for  four  ohi-er- 
verH  with  a  clear  iiioonleHN  »ky.  They  radiate  from  the 
eonr<te|lulton  Pt-rfeuN,  and  are  lieneo  ealliMl  /V*«ri''/*.  The 
comet  lH(i2''  huN  an  orbit  that  very  nearly  cuIk  the  earth'M 
orbit  at  the  pidnt  wher*'  the  earth  in  on  tho  lOtb  of  Augur<t, 
If  a  Htream  of  rneli'oroidM  were  moving  with  thix  comet, 
ttH  the  LeonidM  move  with  comet  |H(J(l>,  they  would  ap- 
iiear  like  the  PursoidH,  tho  rurliant  being  in  tho  Kaine  place 
in  I'erHouH.  ilenoc,  it  ift  roiwtonable  to  aHHuinc  that  the 
PerseIdH  and  comet  IK02^  have  like  orbitf. 

'J'/ir  fiirlii  Ci, Virtu  ftntl  thr  Auilroiiirdm. —  .\  comct  of  J^hort 
perirjd,  making  three  eireuitM  in  'JO  yearn,  wan  discovered  in 
1772,  and  observed  in  1805,  IH2((,  1K;12,  l8ia,on«l  1852.  In 
184.'>  it  was  Hoen  to  bo  neparated  into  two  part**,  about 
L'iO.OOO  miles  from  each  other.  In  IH'i2  the  two  cometH 
were  alxuit  1,2011,000  miles  from  each  other,  .'^ince  thiit 
time  they  have  never  been  seen.  The  earth's  orbit  cauic 
very  close  to  the  comet's  orbit,  the  earth  crossing  the  com- 
et's path  at  first  early  in  I)eeember,  but  afterward,  owing 
to  the  action  of  .Jupiter  on  the  eomet.  late  in  November, 
Shooting  utars  were  seen  in  considerable  numbers  I>ec,  7, 
I71'S,  and  I>ee.  8,  ISI'.M.imd  at  the  latter  time  were  observed 
to  radiate  from  Andromeda;  they  are  hence  called  An- 
dromrilrit.  From  this  same  point  in  tho  sky  any  meteor- 
oids travelling  along  the  orbit  of  the  IJiehi  comets,  and 
coming  into  theair,  wouhl  be  seen  to  radiate.  On  Nov.  24 
and  27,  IS72,  large  numbers  of  Andromedes  were  seen  in 
Europe  and  America,  forming  on  the  hitler  date  a  f^tar- 
shower  of  the  mt)sl  brilliant  character.  Immediately  after 
tho  shower  a  comet  wan  seen  in  the  part  of  the  heavens 
directly  opposite  to  Andromeda,  apparently  moving  awaj' 
from  the  earth.     This  comet,  though  it  was  not  one  of  the 

I  two  main  fragments  of  the  Hiehi  comet,  nor  yet  was  what 
the  earth  lunl  just  passed  through,  is  sujiposcd  to  be  trav- 
elling with  the  Andromeda  meteoroids  along  the  orbit  of 
Hiela's  comet.  Tlie  whcde  f<irm«  a  stream,  more  or  less 
intermittent,  hundreds  of  millions  of  miles  in  length. 

The  April  Miteorn  ami  Comrt  IHOl^. — Shooting  stars  in 
hirge  numbers  have  been  observed  in  certain  years  on  the 
20tli  of  April,  radiating  from  a  point  in  the  constellation 
Lyra.  They  are  hence  called  Li/riftiln.  They  seem  to  be 
connected  with  the  comet  Isfil',  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Ptar-showers  with  the  comets  already  <lescrihed.  Urilliant 
displays  ttf  shooting  stars  were  seen  in  China  on  this  day 
D.  ('.  (JS7  and  11.  c.  15,  and  in  Kuropo  A.  n.  1095  and  a.  n. 
1122,  which  probably  were  Lyriad  meteors. 

Other  Mt-trnr-atrcamH  nud  Sporttdic  Afrteom. — Shooting 
stars  are  seen  every  clear  night.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  separate  these  apora<iie  meteors  into  meteor- 
streams  other  than  the  three  named  nl)ove.  About  200 
radiants  have  been  named  by  observers  as  more  or  less 
probable.  Some  of  these  will  no  doubt  be  found  to  be  eon- 
nec^tcd  with  comets,  while  some  are  jirobahly  not  real. 

Xumhrm  /»/  Sportidir  MttttnK. —  Hy  considering  the 
number  of  meteors  visible  each  hour,  their  distribution 
over  the  sky.  and  the  average  relative  velocity  of  the  me- 
teoroids in  space — all  of  which  can  be  determined  with  a 
certain  tlegree  of  accuracy — we  find  that  there  are  in  the 
region  through  which  the  earth  is  travelling  10.000  or 
1 0,000  meteoroids  in  each  volume  of  the  size  of  earth.  In 
other  words,  each  melcoroid  that  would,  in  coming  into  the 
air,  under  favorable  circumstances,  furnish  a  meteor-track 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  occupies  an  average  sjiace  equal 
to  a  cube  whose  edge  is  200  or  iiOO  miles.  The  number  of 
tho  meteoroids  that  enter  the  atmosphere  daily  is  not  less 
than  10,000.000.  If  wo  include  those  smaller  meteors 
which  are  seen  only  in  the  telescope,  that  number  may  be 
multiplied  twenty  or  forty  fold. 

7'h'ori/  a/'  the  Mcteom. — -We  may  then  regard  the  mc- 
teoroid  as  a  small  solid  body  describing  its  long  elliptic 
orbit  about  the  sun.  like  any  comet.  The  number  of  such 
small  bodies  is  so  great  that  every  day  many  millions  of 
them  come  within  4000  miles  of  the  earth's  centre,  the 
number  being  but  little  increased  by  the  earth's  attraction. 
They  are  entirely  invisible  until,  ot  a  height  of  less  than 
100  miles  from  the  ground,  they  enter  air  dense  enough  to 
resist  their  motion  and  create  light.  The  air  being  com- 
pressible, an  intense  heat  is  developed  directly  in  front  of 
the  body.  The  anterior  surface  is  in  conseiiuence  melted 
away,  the  melted  mailer  being  wipeil  off  by  the  air.  This 
streams  back,  forming  in  part  the  apparent  flame  and  the 
train  of  the  meteor.  Its  own  firmer  constitution  prevents 
tho  meteorite  from  like  condensation  and  internal  heating, 
and  il  therefore  proceeds  many  miles  before  it  is  entirely 
destroved.  Under  favorable  circumstances  of  velocity, 
chemieul  an<l  mechanical  constitution,  and  size  the  rae- 
teoroid  is  not  entirely  scattered,  but,  breaking  up  into  frag- 
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ments,  comes  to  the  ground  in  a  shower  of  stones.     These 

stones  often  show  traces  of  the  flow  of  melted  matter,  also 
e\'idenccs  of  successive  fractures,  and  even  the  partially- 
developed  cracks  which  with  further  action  would  have 
become  fractures.  But  for  this  action  of  the  air  in  arrest- 
ing and  destroying  the  meteoroids.  we  should  be  intoler- 
ably pelted  with  them.  The  meteorites  are  all  evidently 
fragments,  not  separate  formations.  They  are  in  the 
heavens,  to  some  extent  at  least,  grouped  in  streams  along 
the  orbits  of  known  comets,  and  hence  have  some  common 
origin  with  them.  The  continuity  of  these  streams,  the 
double  and  multiple  character  of  Biela's  and  other  comets, 
and  the  steady  diminution  of  comets  in  brilliancy  at  suc- 
cessive returns,  seem  to  argue  a  continuous  breaking  up  of 
the  comet  into  fragments  by  some  cause — probably  by  the 
sun's  heat.  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the 
meteoric  irons  and  stones  bring  with  them  carbonic  acid, 
which  is  known  to  form  so  prominent  a  part  of  the  comet's 
tail.  The  meteoroids,  however,  are  not  constituents  of  either 
the  comet's  coma  or  its  tail. 

Literature. — The  literature  of  this  subject  is  quite  ex- 
tensive. I  would  specially  refer  to  the  various  articles 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  in  the  Astronominche 
Naohrichten,  in  the  Monthbj  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society,  and  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  Lumin- 
ous Meteor  committee  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science :  also,  to  the  following  separate 
works:  Schiiiperelli,  Sote  e  Riflessioni  snlla  Teoria  astro- 
noinica  deile  Stellc  cadeuti  (Florence,  1867),  or  its  German 
translation  by  Boguslawski  (Stettin,  1871),  Kirkwood,  iVc- 
tcoric  Antronumif  (Philadelphia,  1867),  and  Comets  and  Me- 
tturs  (Philadelphia,  1873).  H.  A.  Newton. 

Meter,  Gas.     See  Gas-Lighting. 

Meter,  Water.     See  Water  Meter. 

Meteyard  (Eliza),  better  known  as  "  Silverpen."  b.  in 
Liverpool,  England,  June  21,  1S22  ;  became  well  known  as 
a  contributor  to  the  magazines  edited  by  Hood,  Eliza  Cook, 
and  Douglas  Jerrold,  in  which  she  wrote  principally  upon 
social  and  sanitary  reforms  and  upon  antiquarian  subjects. 
Her  most  elaborate  and  valuable  work  is  the  Life  of  Joniith 
Wcdijioood  (2  vols.,  186J-66),  which  was  supplemented  by 
Jiecorda  of  the  Younger  Wedfjwooda  and  their  Friends,  em- 
hracin<j  the  Histori/  of  the  Discovery  of  Photo</raphy  and  a 
Far-simile  of  the  First  Phototjraph  (1871).    I).  Apr.  7, 1S79. 

Meth''odisiTi.  The  title  "Methodists"  was  applied  to 
Wesley  and  t^ome  of  his  Oxford  associates  not  in  derision, 
but  as  expressive  of  the  regularity  of  their  religious  habits, 
especially  their  punctual  devotion  to  the  ritualistic  services 
of  tbe  Church,  for  the  Oxford  "Holy  Club."  as  they  were 
otherwise  called,  were  not  only  extremely  "  High  Church," 
but  exceedingly  "•  ritualistic."  They  were  distinctively  the 
*'  ritualistic  party  "  of  their  day,  notwithstanding  the  very 
simple  practical  character  and  comparative  disregard  for 
ritualism  which  the  Methodistic  movement  subsequently 
assumed.  The  little  society,  begun  in  1721),  grew  slowly, 
and  consisteil  in  its  sixth  year  of  only  fourteen  members, 
the  most  memorable  of  them  being  John  and  Charles  Wes- 
ley and  George  Whitefield.  (See  Wesley.)  The  departure 
of  the  Weslcys  to  America  terminated  the  history  of  the 
**  Oxford  Methodists  "  and  the  existence  of  the  ''  Holy  Club." 
The  return  of  the  two  brothers  to  England,  however,  re- 
vived the  denominational  epithet,  for  by  the  next  year 
(17.*J'J)  they  and  Whitefield  had  spread  a  religious  sensa- 
tion over  much  of  the  United  Kingdom.  They  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  pulpits  of  the  national  Church,  and  had 
to  preach  in  the  ojjcn  air,  and  in  many  places  they  and 
their  adherents  wore  denied  the  Eucharist  at  the  church 
altars.  They  were  therefore  compelled  to  unite  their  fol- 
lowers in  "societies,"  to  give  them  the  sacraments,  and 
provide  for  them  places  of  assembling  and  worship.  The 
year  1739  is  considered  the  true  epoch  of  Methodism.  In 
that  year  Wesley  began  the  erection  of  his  first  ehapcl  at 
Bristol,  opened  his  famous  "  Old  Foundry  "  in  London,  and 
formed  in  the  latter  city  his  first  ''society,"  whicii  he  says 
(in  the  introdiurtion  to  his  General  Jiulcs)  was  the  "rise 
of  the  Unitkii  Socikty  " — that  is  to  say,  of  organized  Meth- 
odism. In  the  same  year  "bands"  were  formed,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  and  it  is  the  date  of  the 
first  publication  by  the  brothers  of  their  /fi/mns  and.  .Savrcd 
I'ocniH,  the  beginning  of  tliat  Methorlistic  psalmody  which 
has  spread  over  most  of  tlie  Protestant  world,  and  which 
has  been  the  c^hicf  liturgy  of  the  denomination. 

Thus  had  the  "great  Methodistic  movement"  com- 
menced. It  soon  extended  over  Great  Britain  and  into 
Ireland.  Adriitional  "  societies"  were  continually  formed  ; 
(j'mfral  finlcH  were  propar<;d  for  them  by  .lohn  and  Charles 
Wesley  Jointly.  These  "  Rules  "  arc  tlie  recognized  *'  terms 
of  membership  "  throughout  the  Methodist  communion,  and 
they  exprc^nly  declare  iliat  no  otlicr  ''condition  "  than  such 
as  tiiey  define  "  is  previously  required  of  those  who  desire 
admission  to  those  aociotica."    They  arc  Bingularly  liberal, 


being  "remarkable,"  says  a  Methodist  writer,  "as  contain- 
ing not  a  single  dogmatic  condition  of  communion."  They 
are  thoroughly  praetieal,  requiring  as  the  "only  condition  " 
'■  1  desire  to  flee  the  wrath  to  come  and  be  saved  from  sin," 
and  the  exemplification  of  this  desire,  first,  by  the  avoid- 
ance of  certain  specified  vices;  secondly,  "the  doing  good 
of  every  possible  sort,  and  as  far  as  possible,  to  all  men," 
especially  in  certain  specified  respects.  Wesley,  though  at 
first,  as  he  acknowledges,  a  "  High  Churchman,"  and  as 
strict  a  ''ritualist"  as  the  Anglican  Church  possessed  in 
his  day,  had  now  become  one  of  the  most  charitable  of  men. 
Throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  refers  often  to  the 
liberality  of  the  terms  of  membership  in  his  societies,  and 
demands  of  all  good  men  the  sacrifice  of  sectarian  bigotry 
and  co-operation  in  practical  religion.  Though  he  now 
formed  "  societies,"  not  churches  technically  or  strictly  con- 
sidered, yet  when,  many  years  later,  he  prepared  a  form  of 
organization  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
U.  S.,  he  still  retained  the  General  Bides  as  presenting  the 
only  condition  of  membership,  and  inserted  in  a  separate 
part  of  the  book  the  Anglican  Articles,  not  as  an  obliga- 
tory symbol  to  be  virtually  subscribed,  but  as  a  merely  in- 
dicative standard  of  the  best  theological  opinions.  l\Icm- 
bers  of  the  Church  were  to  be  amenable  not  so  much  for 
their  individual  opinions  as  for  making  strife  and  trouble 
in  the  denomination  by  them.  It  cannot  be  questioned 
that  John  Wesley  was  not  only  immeasurably  in  advance 
of  his  own  age,  but  also  far  in  advance  of  ours  in  "  evan- 
gelical liberality." 

The  societies  rapidly  increased.  Wesley  and  his  few  cleri- 
cal coadjutors  flew,  it  may  be  said,  over  the  realm,  preach- 
ing daily.  They  were  soon  compelled  to  organize  more 
thoroughly  their  converts  if  they  would  not  labor  in  vain. 
The  societies  were  therefore  divided  into  "classes"  of 
about  twelve  persons  each,  and  placed  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  select  "  leaders."  They  met  weckl}',  sang,  prayed, 
and  related  their  Christian  experience.  The  ''class  meet- 
ing" has  since  been  the  germ  of  almost  every  Methodist 
church  in  the  world.  Each  member  contributed  a  penny 
a  week  and  a  shilling  a  quarter  for  the  support  of  the  cause, 
and  tlicncc  arose  the  whole  financial  system  of  Methodism. 
The  clerical  laborers  could  not  supply  the  increasing  local 
societies;  laymen  of  natural  talents  were  therefore  recog- 
nized, first  as  "  exhorters,"  and  then  as  "  local  preachers," 
to  conduct  their  public  services  in  the  absence  of  their 
clerical  guides.  Wesley  soon  called  out  some  of  his  ablest 
"local  preachers"  into  the  general  field,  to  travel  and 
preach  continually,  like  himself,  bis  brother,  and  White- 
field ;  and  thence  arose  the  lay  itinerant  ministri/ — one  of 
the  greatest  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Methodist  move- 
ment throughout  the  world.  To  give  regularity  to  the  la- 
bors of  these  lay  evangelists,  they  were  assigned  to  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country  ;  thence  came  the  famous  Meth- 
odist "circuit" — of  incalculable  service,  especially  in  the 
early  frontier  settlements  of  the  New  World,  for  it  some- 
times jjut  under  the  regular  ministrations  of  one  or  two 
"itinerants"  parishes  500  miles  in  extent.  Over  a  given 
number  of  these  circuit  preachers  presided  a  select  itine- 
rant, and  thence  arose  the  "district,"  with  its  ''presiding 
elder  "  in  America,  its  "  chairman  "  in  Englantl.  This  offi- 
cer assembled  the  preachers  and  other  "official  members" 
of  each  circuit  four  times  a  year,  for  the  better  regulation 
of  their  work  ;  thence  arose  the  "  quarterly  conference  ;"  a 
similar  gathering  from  all  the  circuits  of  n  district  consti- 
tuted the  "district  conference;"  the  yearly  gathering  of 
all  the  itrcachers  of  all  the  districts,  for  the  revision  of 
their  entire  work  and  its  redistribution  for  the  ensuing 
year,  m.adc  the  "annual  conference."  The  latter,  however, 
preceded,  chronologically,  the  other  forms  of  "conference," 
Wesley  having  held  the  first  session  in  1717.  In  America 
the  great  territorial  range  of  the  denomination  has  ren- 
dered necessary  a  quadrennial  session  called  the  "general 
conference,"  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  annual 
conferences. 

Besides  these  peculiarities,  Methodism  has  some  minor 
functions  or  distinctions  wliieh  have  contributed  much  to 
its  pi)])ular  eflcctivcncss.  Its  "love-feast"  was  borrowed, 
through  its  early  Moravian  associates  (see  Weslevs).  from 
the  aga])ie  of  the  jirimitive  Church.  Brcail  and  water  are 
distributed  among  the  assembly  at  the  opening  of  its  ser- 
vice, and  the  rest  of  the  time  is  spent  in  the  narration  of 
Christian  experience.  The  "  band  meeting "  was  also 
copied  from  the  Moravians.  Each  sex  met  in  its  own 
bands;  the  "class  mooting"  has  generally  superseded  this 
institution.  The  "  watch-night  "  is  usually  celebrated  on 
New  Year's  Eve,  its  services  closing  with  silent  prayer  at 
midnight.  It  originated  with  the  early  Methodist  c()nverts 
among  the  Kingswood  colliers.  It  had  been  tlieiv  custom 
to  close  the  old  and  hail  in  the  new  year  with  drunken  or- 
gies. Methodism  reclaimed  hosts  of  these  poor  people,  who 
changed  to  this  new  and  devout  form  thoir  observance  of 
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Now  Your'd  Evo,  and  /;avo  it  to  the  donominftlion  throujfh- 
oiit  till)  wnrlii.     Tlio  luy  '*  |iru>'(T  mri'tin^;"  ih   imivrrKiil 

iiirir>n;{  Mi'liin<list>',  )in<I  has  liccti  (;liiiiiurr|  ii-i  orii^iniil  with 
Ihoiii,  lit  h'ii,-L  in  tht;  inoiicrn  (Miuruh.  (Smith's  //int.  of 
Mttli,,  vdl.  i.)  It  is  characterizcil  by  fi^rvni  i'rfnlinn  awl 
forvor,  anil  psiicrially  hy  its  iiopiihir  iisulminly.  iJoth  scxcs 
havo  L"i|iial  liljorty  of  prayiir  ami  i*x!iortuti(»n  in  it. 

Tho  t/irnlo'fi/  ../  Mrt/itniiHiu  UMiy  i)i!  siiiil  to  ho  Mubstan- 
tiiilly  tliat  olthc  Chiin-h  (»r  KnK'anrl,  thon^^h  it  eliniinale^ 
Iho  alhii^ril  Calvinistir  tcarliinj^H  nf  tlir  Thirly-niiH!  Arti- 
cU's.  Wi'sh'y  was  tliuroiij^hly  Aniiiniiin,  arul  liis  followers 
aro  univt'iHiiIly  kiiuIi.  The  **  minut(!s  "  o!"  his  early  cronfer- 
enrus  rcironl  many  dii'ciiMsionH  with  his  usseinhh.Ml  preach- 
ers on  theoh»j<i(Nil  siihjticts.  Curtain  compilatitms  from 
those  (locuments,  lo^^ctiier  witli  his  sermons  and  liin  notes 
on  tlie  New  'IV'stanient.  are  reco^ni/cd  as  the  theoh)^icaI 
Htandards  of  the  Kiij,'lisli  or  Wesh-yan  Methodists.  In  (lio 
U.  S.  his  ahridj^nimt  of  t!io  Ani;Ii*'an  Artieles  is  the  only 
aiitlioritative  .Mrthrxlistic;  stimdard.  It  does  not  inehidc 
his  views  of  the  "  witness  of  the  Spirit"  and  of  "  tfanetifi- 
eatinn."  whieli,  thoiij^h  snljjrcts  of  mueh  interest  to  Amer- 
ican Methodists,  are  left  quite  freely  to  individual  opin- 
ion and  iliseretion.  Tliese  two  doctrines  have  usually  been 
eonsidered.  by  outside  crities  of  Metiio»lism,  as  peculiar  to 
its  theolo;^y.  Niithcr  Wesley  nor  any  subsequent  author- 
ity of  the  denominiitioii  would  admit  them  to  he  .so.  They 
consider  them  to  be  not  only  biblical,  but  jjencrally  admit- 
ted trutlis  in  (Ireck  ami  Latin  Christendom.  Wesley  dicl 
not  even  g'*  ""-^  *'"■'■  i"  ''i^  toaehini^s  rc;;arilint;  the  '*  witness 
of  the  Spirit  "  as  many  cif  the  older  Protestant  theo!o;;ians 
went  in  the  doctrine  of  "  assuraneo."  According;  to  him, 
the  Spirit,  not  by  any  marvellous  demonstration,  outward 
or  inward — "not  by  an  inward  voiee,  thou^^h  He  may  do 
this  sometimes" — j^ives  the  iicat^cifiil  im])rcssictn  to  the  jus- 
tified man  that  his  sins  are  forgiven.  To  use  liis  own  word^, 
"  the  Spirit  so  works  upon  the  soul  by  Mis  immediate  influ- 
ence, and  by  a  strong  th»ui;;h  inoxplieable  operation,  that 
tlic  stormy  wind  and  troubled  waves  subside,  and  there  is  a 
sweet  ealm  ;  the  heart  resting  as  in  the  arms  of  Jesus,  and 
the  sinner  bcin;^  elearly  gatisticd  that  all  his  'iniquities 
are  forgiven  and  his  sins  covered.'"  In  his  tcaehinga  on 
sanetifieation — or  "pcrfoetion,"  a  word  whieh  ho  used  be- 
cause tho  Scriptures  use  it — ho  taught  not  absolute  moral 
])erfeelion.  "We  are  no  more  to  ex])eet  any  man  to  be  in- 
fallible," he  says,  "than  to  bo  omniscient."  A  Methodist 
writer  affirms  that  "perfection,  as  defined  by  Wesley,  is 
not  perfection  according  to  tho  absolute  moral  law;  it  is 
what  he  calls  it,  Chi-tHtutn  per/rrtion — perfection  according 
to  the  new  moral  economy  introduced  by  the  atonement, 
in  wliii'li  the  heart,  being  sanctified,  fulfils  the  law  by  love 
(Kctm.  xiii.  S,  10).  and  its  involuntary  imperfections  are 
provided  for  by  that  eronomy  without  the  imputation  of 
guilt,  as  in  the  ease  of  infancy  and  all  irresponsible  per- 
sons." 

Though  in  the  foregoing  remarks  historical  references 
have  been  made  chiefly  to  Wcslcyan  or  English  Method- 
ism, the  subject  has  nevertheless  been  treated  with  a  stud- 
ied generality  in  order  to  economize  room.  Nearly  all  that 
has  been  thus  far  said  is  applicable  to  the  many  divisions 
of  the  denomination,  an^l  will  not  therefore  need  to  be  re- 
peated in  their  respective  treatment.  For  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  facts  of  Methodism  is  its  essential  unity.  What- 
ever distinctive  prefixes  or  aflixes  its  numerous  bodies  may 
have  adopted,  they  all  hold  to  what  they  justly  consider 
substantive  Methoiliaui.  Their  theology  is  universally  the 
same,  except  among  tho  Welsh  ("alvinistic:  Methodists. 
They  have  very  generally  the  same  practical  system  and 
interior  regimen,  and  aim  at  the  same  typo  of  s])iritual 
life.  They  nearly  all  have  fraternal  relations.  Though 
there  aro  now,  according  to  one  of  their  most  cautious  au- 
thorities, more  than  12. 00(1. 000  •' persons  receiving  Meth- 
odist instruction,  and  from  week  to  week  meeting  together 
in  !\Iethodist  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  worshipping  Al- 
mighty (Jod"  (Tyerman's  Li/*:  n'ni  Timfn  of  Wcdeij,  i.  9), 
and  though  these  arc  scattered  over  most  of  the  outlines 
of  tiie  globe,  yet  are  they  essentially  one  people. 

We  may  now  proceed  more  particularly,  yet  briefly,  to 
record  their  various  branches. 

WcnUifnn  Mt'thodimit  is  tho  title  of  the  British  parent 
body.  The  outlines  of  its  early  development  have  already 
been  given.  During  Wesley's  life  it  was  chiefly  contndlcd 
by  his  patriarchal  authority.  He  left,  however,  a  "Peed 
of  Declaration."  rci-ognized  in  171)1  by  the  high  court  of 
chancery,  providing  for  the  government  of  tho  "connec- 
tion "  after  his  decease.  IJy  this  dee<l  the  annual  conference 
is  composed  of  100  travelling  preachers,  with  power  to  fill 
vacancies  in  their  number.  They  are  tho  "  legal  confer- 
ence," but  the  other  travelling  ministers  attend  their  ses- 
sions and  share  in  their  debates,  without  the  right  of 
voting.  The  president  of  the  conference  is  elected  for  one 
year,  and  has  during  this  term  tho  general  supervision  of 


tho  denomfnntion.  Tho  procccding«  of  iho  "  di^trtet "  and 
"quarterly  mnfercneen  (ubove  iioli-d)  ttw.  Hiibjcet  to  ro- 
vihion  and  amendment  in  the  anntial  ronferi-nee.  Com- 
mitteeH  appointed  by  thene  minor  bodien  to  iirepuro  tho 
principal  huHJneMH  of  the  nnntiiil  xoHHion  meet  anout  a  week 
before  the  lutter,  and  their  meuitiiren  are  generully,  if  not 
invariably,  atlopted  by  the  "legal  hunilred."  A-  ihuhe 
commilteeH  consist  largely  of  laymen,  the  rigor  of  Wejdey'n 
"  Deed  of  Declaration  "  is  mtt'-h  relieved  by  Ibi"  concesnive 
policy  of  tho  eonfereneo.  WcHleynn  Methodiwin  cannot, 
under  that  deed,  have  "  lay  reprofcntatlon,"  but  it  hnn 
nearly  its  equivalent  in  the  preliminary  eommittee«i.  Ono 
of  thoHc  committees  nraken  ii  draft  of  the  "  appointments  " 
fd'  all  th(!  travelling  preach);rs  for  the  ennuing  your:  thiH 
document  is  submitted  to  the  attention  of  tlio  pocictief, 
whi<-h  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  tho  conference  for 
changes.  Its  final  ileterminalion  \h  with  the  eonfereneo. 
No  preacher,  however,  can  be  appointed  to  the  name  place 
more  than  three  nuceeHsive  years.  The  We-leyanp  now 
report  about  ;t20(|  travelling  prea<dicrH  and  .'»)iO.«()M  church 
members.  Their  foreign  missions  dot,  mueh  of  tho  globe. 
A  Wesleyan  authority  (Tyerman)  says  :  "  The  parent  con- 
ference employs  in  (Jreat  Hritain  and  Ireland  1781!  reg- 
ular ministers.  Hesicles  these,  there  were  in  IXP, |,  in  Eng- 
land only.  ll.MOl  lay  preachers,  preaching  H7;Vt  sermons 
every  Sabbath  day.  In  the  same  year  the  number  of 
preaching-places  in  England  only  was  071-'^,  and  the  nuin- 
ner  of  sermonn  preached  weekly  by  ministers  and  lay 
preachers  combined  was  I.'i,S.72.  Tr»  these  must  be  added 
tho  lay  preachers,  preaching-places,  etc,  in  Wales,  Scot- 
land. Ireland,  Shetland,  and  the  Channel  Islands.  Tho 
number  of  church  members  in  tireat  IJritain  and  Ireland 
is  3(>.'»,2«:>,  with  21,22:t  on  trial;  and.  calculating  that  tho 
hearers  are  three  times  as  numerous  as  the  church  mem- 
bers, there  are  ctmsiderably  more  than  1,000,000  persons  in 
the  United  Kingdom  who  are  attendants  upon  the  religiou.i 
services  of  the  parent  conference  of  '  the  people  called 
Methodists.'  Some  idea  of  their  chapel  and  school  prop- 
erty may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  during  the  last  seven 
years  there  has  been  expended  in  llreat  Britain  only,  in 
new  erections  and  in  reducing  debts  on  existing  buildings, 
£I,072..'JU;  and  towards  that  amount  of  expenditure  there 
has  been  actually  raised  and  paid  (exclusive  of  all  conncc- 
tional  collectiims.  loans,  and  drafts)  tho  sum  of  £1.2x4.498. 
During  the  ten  years  from  IH.'iU  to  l-SfiS,  inclusive,  there 
was  raised  for  tho  support  of  the  foreign  missions  of  the 
connection  £l,10H.2lJj ;  and  if  to  this  there  be  added  tho 
amount  of  tho  .Jubilee  Fund,  wo  fiml  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  sterling  contributed  during  the  decade  for  tho 
sustenance  an<l  extension  of  the  .Methodist  work  in  foreign 
lands.  The  missions  now  rcferre<l  to  arc  carrici  on  in 
Ireland.  France,  Switzerland,  (Jermany,  Italy,  (Jibraltar, 
India,  Ceylon.  China,  South  and  West  Africa,  tho  West 
Indies,  Canada,  Eastern  British  America,  Australia,  and 
Polynesia.  In  these  distant  places  the  committee  having 
the  management  of  tho  missions  employ  ;i798  jiaitl  agents, 
including  991  who  are  regularly  ordained  and  arc  whcdiy 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  Besides 
these,  there  are  about  20,000  agents  of  the  society  (as  lay 
preachers,  etc.)  who  arc  rendering  important  service  gra- 
tuitously, while  the  number  of  church  members  is  164,187, 
and  the  number  of  attendants  upon  the  religious  services 
more  than  half  a  millitm.  Space  prevents  a  reference  to 
the  other  in-^titutions  and  funds  of  British  Methodism,  ex- 
cept to  add  that,  besides  174.721  children  in  the  mission 
schools,  tho  parent  connection  has  in  (Ireat  Britain  G9S 
day  schools,  efficiently  conducted  by  1  j:t2  certificated,  as- 
sistant, and  pupil  teachers,  and  containing  119.070  scholars; 
also  5328  Sunday  schools,  containing  601. SOI  scholars, 
taught  by  103,441  persons,  who  render  their  services  gra- 
tuitously ;  and  that  the  total  number  of  publications  printed 
and  issued  by  the  English  Hook  Committee  only,  during 
the  year  ending  June.  ISOO.  was  4.122.S00.  of  which  nearly 
2,00*0,000  were  periodicals.  an<I  more  than  2;>0,000  were 
hymn-books."  The  Wcsleyans  have  conferences,  affiliated 
and  subordinate  to  that  of  England,  in  Ireland.  Australia, 
Canada,  Eastern  British  America,  and  France.  Besides  a 
quarterly  review  and  monthly  magazine,  they  have  12 
weekly  journals  and  several  missionary  and  Sunday-school 
periodicals.  Some  of  these  are  published  in  their  foreign 
fields;  most  of  them  are  "official."  others  arc  "independ- 
ent." They  have  4  collegiate  institutions,  2  theological 
schools,  an  important  normal  seminary,  and  numerous 
academies  or  boarding  schools. 

The  Cnfviuiftic  Mcthn(ii»t»  aroso  from  a  diffcrenco  be 
tween  Whitefield  and  Wesley  respecting  the  Calvinistic 
doctrines.  AVesley,  as  we  have  seen,  was  thoroughly  Ar- 
minian.  Whitefield  as  thoroughly  Calvinistic.  .\ftcr  Wes- 
ley's celebrated  sermon  on  "free  grace"  they  pursued 
separate  though  parallel  lines  of  public  labor.  Personally. 
they  bceamo  cordial  friends  again,  but  their  followers  were 
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never  reunited.     The  Calvinistic  Methodists  were  finally 

<n-i:;anized  in  three  denominations.  The  first  was  called 
/,')</./  IIitii(iti;/d'>u's  Coitiiection.  Her  ladyship  was  their 
liberal  patron  and  their  chief  director.  She  purchased  or 
built  for  them  numerous  chapels.  Their  patJtors  were  set- 
tled, they  used  the  liturgy  of  the  national  Church,  but 
their  system  of  government  was  essentially  congregational. 
They  early  established  a  theological  school,  which  still  ex- 
ists under  the  title  of  Cheshunt  College.  They  have  not 
shared  the  prosperity  of  the  other  Methodist  bodies.  The 
last  British  religious  census  (for  IS.iI)  reported  their  num- 
ber of  chapels  at  109,  with  accommodations  for  about 
."jy.OOO  hearers.  They  have  now  less  than  100  preachers 
and  less  than  70  chapels. 

The  second  body  of  Calvinistic  Methodists  was  called 
the  Whitffield  Methodists.  They  no  longer  exist  as  a 
"  connection  "  or  denomination,  but  some  of  their  early 
churches  survive  among  the  independent  congregations  of 
England. 

The  third  and  greatest  result  of  Calvinistic  Methodism 
was  that  which  bears  the  title  of  the  Welsh  Cnlvinistic 
Methuditits.  Whitefield's  ministerial  incursions  into  Wales 
contributed  much  to  their  early  success,  but  their  chief 
founders  were  Howell  Harris.  Urifiith  Jones,  Daniel  How- 
lands,  Howell  Davies,  and  Thomas  Charles,  the  last  sur- 
viving long  enough  to  shape  the  later  history  of  the  de- 
nomination. Its  first  "  association  "  was  held  in  1743  ;  in 
178o  it  was  more  thoroughly  organized,  chiefly  under  the 
influence  of  Charles.  According  to  statistics  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  respecting  Wales  for  1857,  there  were  in 
the  principality  52.670  Calvinistic  Methodist  communi- 
cants, with  462  pre.ichers  and  704  churches.  They  now 
report  in  Wales  about  60.000  members.  In  the  U.  S.  they 
have  4  conferences  and  about  4000  communicants,  who  are 
mostly  Welt'h  immigrants. 

The  Weshtinii  Methodist  New  Connection  is  the  title  of 
an  organization  originally  composed  of  about  5000  seceders 
from  the  parent  connection,  who  for  certain  alleged  griev- 
ances withdrew  in  1797.  under  the  leadership  of  Alexander 
Kilham,  an  able  preacher  who  had  been  expelled  the  pre- 
ceding year  for  his  zealous  advocacy  of  liberal  changes  in 
the  system  of  government  which  AVesley  had  established. 
The  Xew  Connection  adopted  equal  lay  and  ministerial 
representation  in  its  conference.  It  extended  into  Ireland, 
and  for  a  considerable  time  was  the  refuge  of  members  of 
the  elder  body  who  were  dissatisfied  with  their  restricted 
liberties.  There  are  some  10,000  New  Connection  Meth- 
odists in  Canada.  The  New  Connection  in  Canada  has 
recently  united  with  the  Wesleyans.  The  ministry  of 
this  denomination  now  comprises  about  260  travelling 
preachers,  and  its  membership  about  35.000  communicants. 

The  Primitive  Methodists  are  distinguished  by  their  zeal 
and  success,  and  form  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  the  great  Methodist  family.  Lorenzo  Dow,  an  eccentric 
American  Methodist,  introduced  the  American  camp-meet- 
ing into  England  about  1807.  AVilliam  Clows,  a  Wesleyan 
local  preacher,  approved  and  labored  in  these  ** open-air" 
assemblies.  Hugh  Bourne,  a  layman,  but  an  influential 
chapel  trustee,  saw  in  them  an  important  means  of  reach- 
ing multitudes  of  the  common  jieople  who  could  not  other- 
wise be  brought  under  religious  influence.  He  defended 
them  in  a  pamphlet;  counter-publications  were  issued  by 
the  preachers  of  Burslem  an<l  Macclesfield  circuits.  No 
small  agitation  ensued,  and  in  1807  the  conference  de- 
nounced camp-meetings  and  *' dii^claimcd  connection  with 
them."  In  1808,  Bourne  was  expelled  from  the  connection  ; 
two  years  later  Clows  was  also  expelled.  They  continued, 
however,  their  "  out-door  meetings,"  organized  their  con- 
verts in  classes,  and  in  1810  established  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Connection.  It  retained  the  doctrines  and  in- 
ternal discipline  of  Wesleyan  Methociism,  and  attempted 
to  restore  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  latter  in  dress, 
manners,  and  living.  It  revived  Wesley's  custom  of 
*■  out-door  preaching."  and  licensed  women  to  preach.  Its 
church  government  is  notably  liberal  towards  the  laity, 
two-thirds  of  its  annual  conference  being  laymen.  The 
Primitive  Methodists  have  done  much  good  among  the 
neglected  classes  of  England ;  they  have  also  established 
several  foreign  missions.  In  the  V.  S.  they  have  about 
2000  members.  Their  aggregate  membership  is  more  than 
IGI.OOO.  antl  their  ministers  about  1000. 

The  Primitive  Wesfei/nus  of  Ireland  must  not  bo  con- 
founded with  those  of  England,  above  noticed.  The  Irish 
body  was  distinguished  by  its  partiality  to  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland,  and  originated  in  that  piirtiality.  As 
early  as  1705  the  British  conference  allowed  its  preachers 
to  administer  the  sacraments  to  their  jteojilc,  under  speci- 
fied restrictions.  The  Irish  conference  (a  branch  of  the 
former)  voted  in  the  next  year  that  it  was  not  expedient 
for  the  jircachers  within  its  territory  to  avail  themselves 
of  tin-  f'.neession.     About  twenty  years  later  (I8I0),  in 


compliance  with  an  extensive  demand  of  the  people,  the 
concession  of  the  parent  conference  was  adopted.  In  a 
vote  of  88  members  there  was  a  minority  of  26  which 
^-turdily  insisted  that  their  people  should  still  resort  to  the 
Established  Church  for  the  sacraments.  This,  it  was  ar- 
gued, was  Wesley's  design  down  to  his  death  regarding  all 
his  societies,  except  those  of  America,  where  the  Anglican 
establishment  had  ceased  to  exist.  Adam  Averell.  one  of 
the  most  commanding  members  of  the  Irish  conference, 
withdrew  from  the  connection,  leading  with  him  the  mi- 
nority and  about  10,000  members.  Wesleyan  Methodism 
lost  by  this  schism  at  least  one-third  of  its  numerical 
strength  in  Ireland.  The  Irii^h  Primitives  have  not  had 
remarkable  success ;  for  some  years  they  have  bfien  de- 
clining. Their  latest  statistics  which  have  reached  us  show 
about  14,000  members  and  85  preachers. 

Besides  the  above,  there  arc  minor  sects  of  Methodists 
in  England,  among  which  may  be  mentioned — (a)  The 
Band-room  Methodists,  SO  called  from  a  "  band-room  "  in 
Manchester  where  they  were  accustomed  to  assemble  as  a 
Wesleyan  "class,"  but  where  they  violated  the  rules  of  the 
connection  by  admitting  persons  who  were  not  members 
of  the  society,  and  by  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  "lead- 
ers' meeting,"  which  intervened  against  their  irregularities. 
They  seceded  in  1806.  They  have  annual  conferences, 
but  no  salaried  ministry.  They  have  had  no  remarkable 
success,  and  have  changed  their  name  to  the  United  Free 
Gospel  Churehes.  (h)  The  Protestant  Mcfhodixts.  chiefly  se- 
ceders from  the  Wesleyan  soci^eties  of  Leeds,  who  became 
disaff'ectcd  in  1S2S  because  the  societies  placed  an  organ 
in  Qne  of  their  chapels.  More  than  1000  communicants, 
including  56  class-leaders  and  28  local  preachers,  com- 
bined in  the  schism,  (c)  The  Weslei/nn  Mithndist  Associa- 
tion, originated  in  1835  by  a  secession  chiefly  under  the 
direction  of  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  AVarren,  who  with  his  fol- 
lowers opposed  the  introduction  of  theological  schools 
among  the  Wesleyans.  Though  AVesley  himself  had  pro- 
posed such  means  of  ministerial  education,  it  was  assumed 
by  the  seceders  that  they  were  incomj^atible  with  the  ge- 
nius of  Methodism,  and  would  be  adverse  to  its  prosperity. 
The  Protestant  Methodists  of  Leeds  united  with  these  Asso- 
ciation Methodists  in  1828.  [d]  The  licformed  Methodists 
originated  in  an  extraordinary  proceeding  of  the  parent 
Wesleyan  conference  in  1849,  when  six  of  its  members, 
some  of  them  eminent  men.  were  arraigned  before  that 
body  and  half  of  them  reproved,  the  other  half  expelled, 
under  an  accusation  of  disguised  hostility  to  the  confer- 
ence and  of  secret  co-operation  with  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist Association.  It  was  alleged  by  the  accused  and  their 
many  friends  that  the  action  of  the  conference  was  pre- 
cipitate, and  violated  the  legal  formalities  in  such  cases 
required.  It  excited  profound  agitation  throughout  the 
connection,  and  no  less  than  100,000  AA''esleyans  seceded. 
These  last-mentioned  three  bodies  have  been  consolidated 
under  the  title  of  the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches. 
They  have  adopted  a  "liberal"  system  of  church  govern- 
ment, admitting  laymen  to  their  annual  conference  or  as- 
sembly, and  giving  independent  jurisdiction  to  the  circuits 
over  their  interior  or  local  atTairs.  They  report  about  312 
ministers  and  68,000  members. 

Besides  these  branches,  others  of  less  significance  have 
existed  for  more  or  less  time  in  England  or  Ireland,  such 
as  the  Wesleyan  Reform  Union,  a  remnant  of  the  schism 
of  1849  (who  were  unwilling  to  be  merged  in  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Church),  the  Indrpcndent  Methodists,  the 
Tent  Methodists,  etc.  It  will  be  observed  that  secession 
has  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  English 
Methodism.  The  frequency  of  this  evil  is  attributable 
largely  to  the  ardent  popular  elements  which  it  has  been 
the  task  of  the  denomination  to  gather  and  improve,  but 
still  more,  perhaps,  to  the  restricted  and  rigid  ecclesiasti-  . 
cal  system  which  AVesley's  "Deed  of  Declaration"  has  en- 
tailed upon  the  parent  body.  Every  schism  in  the  history 
of  Methodism  has  been  occasioned  by  ecclesiastical  or 
economical  provocations:  net  theological  defection  or  con- 
troversy has  ever  seriously  disturbed  the  denomination  in 
any  part  of  the  world. 

We  can  now  pass  to  Methodism  in  the  New  AVorld,  where 
it  has  had  its  chief  mission,  and  wlierc  by  its  peculiar  i>rac- 
tical  system,  especially  by  its  ministerial  "itinerancy,"  it 
has  sprcait  the  provisions  of  religion  coextensively  with 
the  ever-extending  emigration,  until  it  has  become  nu- 
merically the  predominant  denomination  of  the  republic. 

The  Mthoilist  Episcopal  Church  is  the  title  of  the  ear- 
liest Methodist  organization  in  the  IJ.  S.  Philip  Embury, 
with  other  AVesleyan  immigrants  from  Ireland,  began  to 
hold  meetings  for  preaching  and  prayer  in  New  Vork  City 
as  early  as  1766.  In  the  next  year  Capt.  Thomas  Webb, 
a  British  (ffliccr  who  like  Embury  hud  been  a  Wcj^Icyan 
local  ])reacher  in  Englaml,  visited  (he  little  flock,  iind 
preached  to  them  in  his  regimentals,  exciting  much  popu- 
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!!()()  inombors  of  Hooioty  and  10  proiirhorH — -the  same  nuin- 
hor  r)!' tliu  lutlor  ji«  ccmstitutcil  U'ijsIuv'h  lir.^t  conlt'n^iK.f  in 


lar  intoroHt.  Tlio  oaptiiin  alrto  pnniohetl  on  Lon^  IhIiukI, 
in  Nl'w  .IcTHoy,  Philiulrlphin,  Ilelawiiro,  Hn<l  Mfiryliuid, 
and  \n  li'iufiruil  tin  onu  of  llm  cliii-C  luiindurH  of  Ariiuriciin 
Mftlu)di:-iii.  Knibury'H  <)<in;^rcj(iitiijn  inrruti«rd  riiiiidly  in 
New  York.  In  1707  tli(-*y  w(irHlii[.|n;d  in  ii  rinKini;-IoH, 
whirh  wiiM  thronged,  anri  in  17t>H  tln-y  built  iho  tuinouH 
idd  ".lidin  HtrvAil  fhupol."  kujijmj.-imI  t"»  bo  iho  iirMt  Mi;tb- 
<MliHt,  ciiiirDh  «M-u<:tcil  tn  tJi«  \\  L-wt,<Tn  buiiiiMplitin!.  Ihoiiirh 
abiiui  tbo  f*amo  tinio  llobtMt  SliawbridKo  (anolbur  Iri^b 
WiHloynn)  bij^jiin  to  iiroiudi.  forini-d  Mocie'tiL-H,  and  built  a 
Hrnall  fliaiiul  on  Sam'H  Crook,  l-'rodorirk  co.,  iMd.  Soino 
Mi'lhudist  authoritii'S  Mtill  roni^idor  it  rjrmbtful  wbicli  bad 
priori!  V,  Kinbiiry  or  Strawbridj;n ;  lli«  Cburcii  ^ct-nurally, 
liowcvfi-,  r«M'n;;ni7,iis  tlio  da(o  of  Kiiibury'n  labor«  (17t;(l)  in 
Now  York  an  tbo  upoc-b  of  Amoriran  MotbodiMin.  In  l7r.'J, 
AVuslijy  sent  ov«r  two  of  bir<  itinoranl-^.  I'iUnioor  and  iJoard- 
iniin.  who  biburi'd  f*u<!f(V'<Hfully  in  and  abfiut  New  York  and 
I'biladolidiia.  'l'li<-y  worn  followed  in  1771  by  \Vri;;ht  and 
Asbiiry.  'i'bo  latter  beoiinio  lb«  repn-Hentutivo  cbararter 
and  moHt  efTeetive  bii^bop  of  tbu  dunonilnalion,  and  did 
more  for  itM  ontxpread  and  pennanenro  tlian  any  otliur 
man  in  itn  biftory.  In  177;!,  Wu^Iey  nent  over  two  more 
iliniinint-'.  Kiinkin  an<l  Shadford;  and  tbis  year  i«  also 
nn'inorablo  for  tbo  HeH^ion  of  the  firnt  Ameriean  Mctbodint 
conferoneo.  It  was  behl  in  I'liiladelphia,  and  reported 
i  of  Hooioty  and  10  preaehorH — -tbe  nan 
or  as  ecmstituted  U'tjsluy'n  lir.-<t  eonfei 
I*!ni;Innd  twenty-nine  yearn  bolore.  Notwitlistandin^  tlio 
disturbed  eonditiun  of  the  ctnmtry  durin;^  tho  ensuinj; 
Ameriean  Uevolntinn,  tho  eauso  prospered,  and  in  1784 
enrolled  1  .'),IHIII  eommunieants.  There  were  now  S-l.  preach- 
ers, travullini;  Irt  '*  ein-uits."  for  by  tbi.-t  time  a  consider- 
able n:itivo  ministry  liad  been  ruisi-d  up.  Ilitbertc*.  tbe 
Methodists  liad  been  dependent  on  t!ie  eolonial  I'jn;;lish 
(^■burcb  for  the  HatM-ainonts.  none  of  their  own  preaelior.s  hav- 
ing; yet  been  ordained  ;  but  in  tliis  year  Wesley  or<lained 
twi)  nf  his  Knjflisb  itinerants  to  the  funetion  of  presbytert*, 
and  (uin  see  rated  lie  v.  Dr.  'rbouuis  Coke  as  a  bisliop.  and  pent 
them  to  Amorioa  witli  authority  to  or;;ani/,e  tbe  .><eattcred 
societies  as  a  distinct  Chureb,  untler  the  title  of  "The  .Meth- 
odist E])isoopal  Church  in  tho  U.S.  of  America."  He  sent 
with  them  a  printed  liturticy  and  formubo  for  (trdinations, 
the  sacraments,  tnarria^o.  burial  of  (he  dead,  etc.,  abridj;cd 
from  tbo  Hook  of  Comunm  Prayer,  and  ftubstantially  the 
sumo  a^  tlioso  still  in  force  in  the  Metliodist  Hook  of  Dis- 
cipline. Col^e  and  his  two  presbyters  assembled  a  fjcncral 
conference  about  Christmas  at  Baltimore,  wlicro  tlie  plan 
appointed  by  Wesley  was  adopted,  and  Asbury  (at  Wes- 
ley's sn;;j;estion)  was  r)rdaincd  successively  deacon,  pres- 
byter, nml  bishop.  Wesley  was  b-d  to  these  extraordinary 
measures  by  tho  aboIitii)n  of  tho  authority  of  tbo  English 
Cburcdi  establishment  in  tho  colonies,  by  the  nrj;ent  de- 
mand of  liis  American  pcnplo  for  the  sacraments,  ami  by 
his  repeated  failure  to  obtain  relief  for  them  in  the  ordi- 
nation cd"  some  of  liis  preachers  by  tho  bishop  of  London. 
.Vinerican  Methodism  had  now  become  a  constdiilated 
and  distinct  Church.  It  retaineil  the  eeelesiastieal  system 
of  Kn^Iish  Methoilism,  as  well  as  its  theology,  except  that 
its  chief  aclministration  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  bish- 
ops. As  it  rapidly  extended  over  the  ermtinent  its  annual 
conferences  were  multiplied,  until  in  17'J2  re'.;ular  *'  general 
Conferences "  wore  created,  meeting  {quadrennially,  and 
com]>risinf;  all  tlio  travelHno;  jjroacbors  who  could  attend. 
It  was  found  necessary  at  last,  by  tho  growth  of  tho  min- 
istry, to  make  t!ie  general  conference  a  il'-frt/ittrtl  body.  It 
assemhleil  as  such,  for  tbe  first  time,  in  1S12.  at  tho  Old 
John  street  churoh.  Xew  York.  Tho  ratio  of  delegates  to 
tlie  number  of  travelling  preachers  has  been  necessarily 
changed  from  time  to  time.  In  1S72,  the  ])opular  demand 
for  lay  rejircsentatiKn  having  prevaileil.  the  delegates  con- 
sisted of  one  minister  fi>r  forty-live  of  tlie  preachers,  and 
two  laymen  for  every  annual  conference.  Tho  ministry 
itself  had  been  zealous  in  tho  promotion  of  lay  represen- 


tation. 

Tho  quadrennial  general  conference  is  tbo  supreme  as- 
sembly of  tho  Church — legislative,  judicial,  executive.  It 
clouts  the  bishops,  who  are.  in  fact,  but  its  executive  agents ; 
it  makes  all  laws  except  minor  local  regulations,  whicb  are 
loft  to  the  annual  e»mforcnees:  it  tries  jmlicial  appeals 
from  the  annual  conferences;  it  is  itself  un«ler  constitu- 
tional restraints,  called  "  Restrictive  Kulos."  wliich  can  bo 
suspended  or  changed  only  by  tho  concurrence  of  specified 
majorities  in  the  general  eonferenee  and  in  all  the  annual 
conferences.  American  Methodism  has  now  a  quarterly 
conference  for  each  circuit  :  a  district  conference  for  all  tho 
circuits  which  are  under  tho  care  of  each  presiding  elder; 
annual  conferences  for  larger  sections  of  the  country,  em- 
bracing often  considerable  portions  of  one  or  more  States; 
and  a  general  conference,  comprehending  all  tbe  annual 
conferences.  The  work  of  tho  denomination  is  thus  under 
periodical  supervision  in  a  series  of  sessions  extending 


from  a  quartor  uf  a  year  to  four  ycartt.  Tho  preiu:bt*rft  arc 
appointed  at  the  annual  confereneeH  for  one  year,  but  tbey 
can  be  annigned  for  three  «ueeut»idv«  yuarn  to  tbo  pume  ap- 
pointment. Tbo  bifHJiopH  make  (lienu  appointtnent^,  aided 
ny  the  prenirlin^  elderN :  the  latter  can  no  continued  four 
yearn  on  tbe  >«aiiie  dictrict.  The  binliopx  are  requin;d  by 
an  organic  law  uf  tbe  Cburch  tu  travel  ut  birf^e.  The 
whole  nation  in  their  common  diocuHO.  Tbu  denomination 
has  a  powerful  |iubliHbin)(  inHlitution  called  tbe  "  Hook 
Concern,"  with  above  $1,000,01)0  capital.  It  Iihn  two  large 
ef^tabliMhnienls — one  in  New  York,  tbe  other  in  Cincinnati 
—  with  depositories  in  other  eitien  from  Ituftton  to  f-un 
Franeir<eo.  It  issuoM  a  quarterly  review,  two  monthly 
magazines  (one  in  (ierman),  n  monthly  Hunday-Keliool 
paper,  neveral  weekly  Kunday-hcbool  and  traet  juurnuin  in 
difi'erent  languages,  and  nine  or  ten  weekly  religioun  ncwi- 
papers.  There  are  alHo  several  unoflieial  or  independent 
religions  journals  ifni^ued  in  various  parts  of  tbe  ('hureh. 
Its  theology  and  ecclesiastical  economy  have  been  Buffi- 
eiently  indicated  in  the  preliminary  remarks  of  thix  article. 
Though  tho  denomination  maintains  episcopacy  and  tho 
two  ministerial  orders  of  deae<ms  and  prehbytern.  it  does 
not  claim  for  them  ilivino  right  or  scriptural  obligation. 
It  regards  them  only  as  expedient  for  its  own  peculiar 
working  system.  Episcopacy  it  esteems  merely  as  an 
ofliee,  not  as  an  **  order."  The  English  Metbodihtn  havo 
neither  bishops  nor  deacons,  but  tbe  Ameriean  Metbodifts 
recognize  the  Wesleyans  ns  a  genuine  Cburch.  We.-ley 
did  not  believe  that  any  particular  system  of  church  polity 
is  enjoined  in  tbe  lloly  Scriptures,  and  the  claim  of  any 
denomination  to  validity  ««  a  Christian  Church  does  not 
rest,  in  the  estimation  of  Metborlists,  on  its  form  of  organ- 
ization, but  on  ibeidogical  and  moral  grounds. 

One  of  tbe  most  momentous  events  in  tbe  history  of  tho 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  its  division,  by  the  sep- 
aration from  it  of  all  the  conferences  (save  one)  in  the 
slaveholding  States,  ancl  their  organization  as  tbe  *'  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South  ;"  by  which  measure  were 
sevcre<l  from  tbe  parent  Church  1  171  travelling  preachers, 
2i').>0  local  preatdiers.  :i;iO,7I0  white  members,  121, SI  1  col- 
ored members,  and  2It7S  Indian  mission  converts,  making 
an  aggregate  of  ■1(»2,42H.  At  the  general  conference  of 
IKM  tlie  anti-slavery  controversy,  which  had  long  agitated 
the  denominatifin,  culminated  in  measures  which  led  the 
Southern  delegates  to  declare  that  it  would  be  impossible 
any  longer  to  maintain  Southern  Metboilism  in  connection 
with  the  Northern  portion  of  the  denomination.  The  con- 
ference thereupon  made  provision  for  a  separate  organiza- 
tion of  the  South,  contingent  on  the  necessity  of  any  such 
division.  This  necessity  was  subsequently  asserted  by 
Southern  conferences,  quarterly  and  annual,  and  a  conven- 
tion was  held  at  Louisville,  Ky..  in  IS15,  at  which  the  new 
Church  was  definitively  organized.  (See  Mkthoiust  Ei'Isco- 
I'Ai,  CntRcii.  SoiTii.)  It  would  be  impossible  here  to  enter 
into  the  arguments,  pro  and  eon.,  of  this  great  ecclesiastical 
controversy,  nor  is  it  desirable.  Later  national  events 
have  extinguished  the  chief  cause  of  the  strife,  and  fra- 
ternal and  conciliatory  measures  may  now  well  befit  both 
parties,  even  should  reunion  be  out  of  the  question.  Both 
churches  have  since  the  civil  war  had  signal  success. 

There  are  now  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  m' 
annual  conferences,  10,86-1  travelling  preachers,  12,581  local 

preachers, members,  1.363, 870  Sunday-school  pupils, 

200.1!)2  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  ])roperty  in  churches 
ami  parsonages  amounting  to  $78.S'.);i.lt4o.  It  has  27  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  o  theological  schools,  and  till  acade- 
mies or  boarding  schools.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
has  foreign  missions  in  Mexico.  South  America.  .*^wcden, 
Norway.  Denmark,  (U'rmany.  Switzerland,  Italy.  Hulgaria. 
Africa,  India,  and  China.  In  Africa  (Liberia)  it  has  a 
conference,  a  colored  bishop,  a  weekly  journal,  and  schools. 
In  Gcrmony  it  has  a  conference,  a  theological  seminary, 
and  a  "book  concern."  with  one  quarterly,  two  semi- 
monthly, and  two  monthly  periodicals.  Its  home  missions 
arc  nuinerous  and  notably  successful,  especially  among 
our  (Jerman  and  Scandinavian  jiopulation.  Its  German 
work  includes  8  conferences,  with  Ifil  travelling  preachers. 
:U6  local  preachers.  35.000  communicants.  500  churches  or 
chapels.  2  colleges.  2  orphan  asylums,  a  weekly  journal,  a 
Sunday-school  periodical,  and  a  monthly  magazine.  It  was 
from  this  prosperous  home  German  work  that  its  missions 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland  sprang.  The  Scandinavian 
domestic  missions  comprise  50  travelling  preachers.  52 
local  preachers,  50  churches,  about  5000  members,  and  a 
monthly  journal. 

The  MrthoHiMt  Pmtr/itant  Chiirrh  arose  from  a  contro- 
versy in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  against  the  alleged 
exclusively  clerical  government  of  the  denomination.  The 
seceders  opposed  episcopacy  and  demanded  lay  represen- 
tation. They  organized  at  a  convention  held  in  Baltimore. 
I  Md.,  in   1S30,  which  in  a  session  of  about  twenty  days 
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formed  a  constitution,  retaining  the  doctrines  and  essential 
discipline  of  the  elder  Church,  but  excluding  episcopacy 
and  establishing  ccjual  lay  and  clerical  representation  in 
the  government  of  the  Church.  Its  annua!  conferences 
have  presidents  elected  by  ballot.  It  has  a  delegated  gen- 
eral conference,  composed  of  laymen  and  preachers  sent 
from  its  annuivl  conferences.  As  the  Protestant  Methodists 
demanded  not  only  lay  representation,  but  the  abolition 
of  episcopacy,  the  concession  of  the  former  by  the  parent 
Church  has  not  succeeded  in  bringing  them  back  again  to 
its  fold.  They  have  themselves  been  divided  by  the  contro- 
versv  on  slavery  into  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  of 
the  North-western  States  and  the  Methodist  Protestants 
of  the  Southern  States ;  latterly,  the  Northern  branch  has 
assumed  the  title  of  the  Methodhl  Chnrch,  proposing  to 
combine  under  this  name  the  various  Methodist  sects 
which  have  rejected  episcopacy.  This  body  reports  about 
75,1100  members  and  1)25  preachers,  Tlie  Methudht  Prot- 
esliiiilf,  Suiilli,  report  about  60,000  memlwrs  and  423 
preachers.  The  two  branches  have  taken  steps  for  unifica- 
tion under  the  title  MelliodiH  Protestant  Chnrch. 

The  W'ealcyan  Methodist  Chnrch  originated  chiefly  in  the 
anti-slavery  controversy ;  the  question  of  hay  representa- 
tion, however,  became  one  of  the  motives  of  its  organiza- 
tion. Some  of  the  most  zealous  anti-slavery  preachers  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  called  a  convention  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1843,  where  the  new  Church  was  formed 
on  a  basis  identical  in  theology  and  internal  discipline  with 
that  of  the  elder  body,  but  excluding  episcopacy  and  pre- 
siding elders,  and  providing  lay  representation.  They  have 
annually -elected  presidents  of  conferences  and  stationed 
chairmen  of  districts.  Their  preachers  are  appointed  by 
a  committee,  the  conference  having  authoritative  revision 
of  the  appointments.  Local  preachers  as  well  .as  laymen 
have  representation  in  the  annua!  and  general  conferences. 
At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  this  body  it  reported 
0000  members,  with  300  preachers,  travelling  and  local. 
It  now  reports  about  20,000  members  and  250  preachers. 

The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch,  whose  members 
are  sometimes  called  Allenifes,  was  organized  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1816,  under  the  guidance  of  Richard  Allen,  after- 
wards Bishop  Allen.  They  considered  themselves  dis- 
paraged and  oppressed  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  finding  no  redress,  formed  themselves  into  an  inde- 
pendent body,  consecrated  Allen  as  their  first  bishop,  and 
adopted  a  system  of  government  substantially  the  same  as 
that  of  the  parent  Church.  They  have  spread  considerably 
in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  and  have  extended 
into  Canada.  They  report  200,000  members  and  600 
preachers,  including  7  bishops. 

The  /Hon  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch  originated 
in  a  secession  of  colored  people  from  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal churches  of  New  York  City  in  1819.  They  retain 
all  the  distinctive  features  of  the  parent  Church,  ijut  elect 
their  bishops  annually.  These  oflicers  are  not  consecrated 
by  formal  ordination.  They  report  164,000  metnbers  and 
about  500  preachers. 

The  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America 
consists  mostly  of  former  African  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  South.  After  the  civil  war  the 
colored  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
desired  a  separate  organization;  this  desire  was  acceded 
to,  and  the  new  Church  was  accordingly  formed  on  Dec. 
16,  1870.  W.  H.  Miles  and  K.  11.  Vandcrhorst,  colored 
men,  were  consecrated  bishops.  It  consists  of  some  75.000 
members.  No  white  person  is  admitted  to  its  membership. 
It  has  a  weekly  journal  (  The  Christian  Index,  published  at 
Louisville,  Ky").  In  its  theology  and  polity  it  is  a  copy 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  the  latter 
extends  to  it  parental  care,  without  trenching  on  its  in- 
dependence. It  includes  but  a  fragment  of  the  former 
numerous  African  membership  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Clnirch,  South  ;  some  of  these  remain  in  the  latter,  some 
have  joined  the  Methodist  Episcojial  Cliureh,  and  thousands 
have  been  absorbed  in  the  two  African  Episcopal  churches 
above  mentioned. 

The  United  lirethrcn  in  Christ,  though  bearing  the  same 
naine  as  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  or  Moravians,  have  no  rela- 
tions with  the  latter,  but  are  Methodists,  and  arc  often 
called  O'erman  Methodists.  In  theology  and  polity  they 
arc  nearly  identical  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
having  bishops,  a  general  conference,  and  annual  confer- 
ences. They  date  from  1800,  the  year  of  their  first  con- 
ference, and  have  numerous  societies  in  the  Middle  and 
Western  States. 

The  Ernnf/elical  Association  is  also  nn  organization  of 
German  Methodists,  sometimes  called  Alhrit/hls.  from  the 
name  of  their  principal  founder.  They  have  bishops,  a 
general  conference,  and  annual  oonfercnoos,  about  C35 
preiudiers,  and  80,000  members. 

The  Free  Methodiit  Church  was  formed  in  1860,  chiefly 


by  friends  of  two  preachers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  who  were  expelled  from  the  Genesee  conference. 
They  disclaim  episcopacy,  but  have  an  elective  snperin- 
tLudent,  whose  term  of  service  is  four  years;  otherwise, 
they  copy  the  discipline  and  also  the  theology  of  the  pa- 
rent Church,  but  are  distinguished  by  their  zeal  for  the 
restoration  of  the  '*  simplicity  "  of  primitive  Methodism, 
They  insist  on  congregational  singing,  excluding  instru- 
mental music:  on  free  seats  in  the  congregation;  on  ex- 
tempore preaching;  on  plainness  of  dress  and  living;  and 
especially  on  the  doctrine  of  Christian  perfection.  They 
have  about  100  preachers  and  6000  members. 

The  Canada  Weslei/an  Methodists  were  organized  in  1828. 
Before  that  date  the  Methodist  societies  of  both  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  but  the  political  differences  of  the 
two  countries  rendered  an  independent  organization  of 
Canadian  Methodism  expedient;  and  the  general  confer- 
ence in  the  U.  S.  readily  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  its  Cana- 
dian communicants.  The  latter  in  their  new  organiza- 
tion did  not  adopt  episcopacy,  but  copied  mostly  the  polity 
of  the  English  Wcsleyans  and  aifiliated  with  the  latter. 
They  have  a  book  concern,  weekly  journal  and  periodicals, 
a  university,  Indian  missions,  and  70,000  members. 

The  Eastern  British  American  \Veslei/an  Metliodists  are 
a  branch  of  the  great  English  Wesleyan  family,  with  an 
annua!  conference,  a  book  concern,  a  weekly  journal,  a 
collegiate  institution,  150  preachers,  and  about  17,000  com- 
municants. They  are  now  united  with  the  Canada  \Vestei/an 
Methodists  in  the  t'anada  Methodist  Church. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch  of  Canada  was  founded 
in  1828  by  Canadian  Methodists  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  action  of  the  majority  of  their  brethren,  who  in  their 
reorganization  after  the  separation  from  the  Church  in  the 
U,S.  declined  to  continue  the  episcopal  government  under 
which  they  had  hitherto  existed  and  pro.spered.  The  mi- 
nority organized  separately  on  the  model  of  the  parent 
Church.  It  has  bishops,  a  publishing-house  with  a  weekly 
and  other  periodicals,  more  than  20,000  communicants,  and 
230  preachers. 

The  latest  estimate  of  Methodism  throughout  the  world 
is  4,000,000  communicants,  of  which  number  the  U,  S,  and 
the  North  American  British  possessions  have  2,591,875, 
These  being  actual  recorded  members  of  the  churches,  do 
not  of  course  comprise  the  total  Methodist  jxi/jm/ik/oii.  It 
has  been  usual  in  calculating  the  latter  to  add  three  non- 
communicant  members  of  the  congregation  for  each  re- 
corded member  of  the  Church,  including  thus  the  children 
of  communicants  and  the  other  numerous  adherents  of  the 
denomination,  who,  while  habitually  attending  its  services, 
do  not  formally  join  its  societies.  At  this  rate,  the  Meth- 
odist population  throughout  the  world  must  be  16,000,000, 
an  aggregate  considerably  larger  than  the  earlier  estimate 
of  Tyerman.  above  given.  Notwithstanding  the  great  an- 
nual growth  of  the  denomination,  this  total  is  probably 
exaggerated  ;  14,000,000  would  be  a  more  correct  estimate. 

Abei,  Stevens. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  Thcin- 
troduction  of  Methodism  into  America  dates  from  176B, 
but  it  was  not  till  1784  that  it  receiveil  a  distinct  ecclesi- 
astical organization.  In  that  year  John  Wesley,  having 
repudiated  the  doctrine  of  prelatical  succession,  set  apart 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Coke,  LL.D.,  a  presbyter  of  the  Church 
of  England,  as  superintendent  or  bishop,  and  empowered 
him  to  organize  the  Methodists  of  .\merica  into  an  Epis- 
copal Church,  with  Francis  Asbury  as  his  colleague  in  the 
episcopate,  and  other  ministers  as  elders  or  presbyters. 
He  abridged  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  reducing  them  to  twenty-four — another  was  sub- 
sequently added — and  curtailing  several  of  them,  so  as  to 
free  them  from  alleged  Calvinislic  elements;  and  in  a 
similar  way  he  abridged  the  Liturgy,  eliminating  passages 
which  are  thought  to  have  a  liomish  complexion.  These 
formularies  were  ado]ited  by  the  ■■  Christmas  Conference," 
and  the  Church  was  organized  under  the  style  of  "  The 
Mctliodist  E]iiscop.al  Church  in  America,"  All  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  Methodism,  such  as  itinerancy, 
conferences,  love-feasts,  class-meetings,  psalmody,  etc, 
were  retained  as  in  England,  with  such  modifications  as 
the  new  country  required.  .\s  the  connectiiui  ra]iidly  in- 
creased, it  was'  found  expeilieut  to  diviilc  it  into  several 
annual  conferences,  with  a  General  Conference,  consisting 
of  delegates  from  the  annual  conferences,  to  meet  qiiad- 
rennially.  The  first  General  Conference  met  in  New  York 
in  ISI2.  For  thirty-two  years  the  Church  flourished  under 
this  r»!giino  as  a  united  and  powerful  organiz:ition.  It 
became,  indeed,  too  unwieldy  for  one  (Jenoral  ('onforenco 
jurisdiction,  and  this,  with  tiie  question  of  slavery,  whi(d> 
ilad  agitateil  the  Churidi  from  the  beginning,  rendered  a 
division  necessary.  At  the  General  Conference  held  in 
Now  York  in  1844  the  subject  was  disousaod  with  painful 
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intorcKt,  nnd  moAfliiron  wnr«  iiflopted  in  the  intoroflt  of 
iiciLco  for  iL  McniiTJilion  of  the  rhiin-li  into  two  dintinct  or- 
)^iini/,utinriH.  Tlii^  Im  ron'-i-tly  net  tMrlli  in  an  in'cuirit  of 
tlu)  or;;iiiii/.:itinn  of  tin;  M.  li.  Cluirrli.  Suutli,  iiiHcrtfil  in 
tho  /fiHfifJiin-  «r  lH4(i  art  Inllowrt:  "  In  tin;  jutlKiiiciit  of 
tlif  iI(rU';4iit<'rt  of  (h«rt('vornl  luintiiil  (MinfVrcnrMiH  in  thoHlavo- 
holiliiij^  Sltit<'!4,  tli«  roiilinm-d  ii;;itiitii>ii  of  the  .«ui)j<Tt  of 
Hliivrry  uihI  iiliolitimi  in  ii  [Mution  ot'  ihc  Clnirch.  tin-  I'nr- 
ruirnt  iii'tion  on  that  Hiihji-Tt  in  llio  (li-nural  ('()nl'rri.'n(:i), 
an<l  csiicriiilly  (hti  prot'i-edinKM  "f  tlie  (iluncral  (!onl'orcn<:o 
of  III)'  Mi'tlniili>*t  l'l|»iye'OpaI  (Minrcli  of  lS(t  in  the  caHO  of 
tin;  Urv.  .liinicH  ().  Ariiln^w,  I).  1'..  one  of  ihi;  iii.-iioprt,  wlio 
)iiul  Iji'cinim  connrftcd  witli  sIiivitv  i)y  nnirria;;«!,  pro- 
(Incc'l  II  Mtutc)  oftliinjis  in  the  South  wliii-li  rfiulrruil  a  con- 
fin  nil  nco  of  till)  jurindii'tionof  tluit  (iimhtiiI  Conlercncoovor 
till'  cnnfiwoniM's  itforoHaid  iiKMinnistcnt  witii  tiiu  huccchh  of 
tin*  niini>*try  in  llit-ir  proper  nillin^.  Tliin  conviction  thoy 
di'chin-d  in  wiilcinn  form  lo  tlic  (icntTiiI  ConrurciK't-',  acooin- 
paiiird  wilii  a  pioUv-'t  iiijiiin.'^t  the  action  ndVrroil  to.  hh- 
hiiircd  tinit  pultlic  opinitni  in  tiio  Fiuvclioldinj^  States 
would  duniaii'l.  iinil  tliat  a  due  regard  to  tlic  vital  intcruHtfl 
of  CIirist'H  kitiiX'lnni  would  justify,  n  separate  and  inde- 
penrlent  orj;iini/,iition.  Tho  dcvelopnientH  id"  a  ft-w  inoiitlM 
viiidiciitctl  their  anticipiition.s.  Tiiu  i'luircii  in  tiie  South 
and  South-west,  in  lier  prinuiry  aHsoniblieH.  licr  ([uarterly 
and  iinnuai  conforencc^,  with  a  uinminiily  nnniinilleled  in 
ecelt;sias(ic[il  liistory.  iipproved  (lie  courfe  of  tnc  deiej;ate;f, 
and  declared  her  conviction  that  a  rtcparate  jurisdiction 
WHS  Ticceswary  to  iier  existence  and  prosperity.  Tiie  (icn- 
eral  ('onl'erence  <pf  ISII  ha\in;^  ndnpted  a  '  l*hin  of  Sepa- 
ration '  and  provided  for  the  erci-tion  of  tlic  annual  confer- 
ences in  the  Hiaveholdin;;  Stati-s  into  a  *<eparate  ccclcsias- 
ti<'al  connection,  under  tiic  jurisdiction  of  a  Southern  (ien- 
«ral  ("onfcrence.  tlio  cU*Ie;iiiteM  id"  the  aforementioned  con- 
ferences in  a  puhlisiicd  address  reeomincnried  thut  a  con- 
vention of  deU'i^iites  from  the  said  conferences,  duly  in- 
Htrncteil  as  to  the  wishes  of  the  niinit^try  and  laity,  should 
assemble  at  Louisville.  Ky..  on  the  first  day  of  May.  ISIj. 
The  convention  met.  deU'Kivtes  havin;^  been  formally  ap- 
pointed in  pursuance  of  this  recommendation,  and  after  a 
full  and  minute  rejirosentation  of  all  the  facts  in  tiie  prem- 
ises, actin;^  under  tlie  provisional  *  Plan  of  Separation,' 
declareii  by  solemn  resoIutir)n  the  jurisdiction  hitherto  ex- 
ercised by  the  {Jeneriil  Conferenco  of  the  Methodist  Kpis- 
copal  i'liuridi  over  the  ct>nferences  in  the  slaveholdinj; 
States  nttirclif  tliMsofrrri,  and  erected  the  said  annual  con- 
ferences into  a  separate  ecclesiastical  connection,  under  tlic 
style  and  title  of  The  .Xfttfintlitt  /Cpiumptfl  Church,  S'tnith,  the 
first  (Jenerul  t'onferonce  of  whicli  was  iield  in  the  town 
of  IVtcrslmr;:.  Va..  on  the  first  day  of  May.  ISHJ."  Tlie 
"  I'lan  ()f  Separation  "  was  conceived  in  the  most  fraternal 
spirit,  and  its  acceptance  Ijy  tlio  South  was  ur^ed  by  such 
distinjjuislied  Nortnern  men  as  Drs.  Olin,  Elliott,  and 
others,  wha  believed  that  the  Church  in  the  South  would 
bo  ruined  if  Hishoj)  Anilrew  wmmt  deposeil  from  the  epis- 
copate (as  virtually  proposed  in  the  pcndinf;  rcsfilution ), 
an<i  in  the  North  if  he  exorcised  his  episcopal  functions  in 
the  Northern  e(>nferences.  The  "Plan"  is  as  follows: 
*' The  select  C4»mmittee  of  nine  to  consider  and  report  on 
tlic  declanition  ot"  the  delej;ates  from  the  cnnferences  of 
the  slaveliobtinj:;  States  beg  leave  to  submit  tlie  following 
report  ;  Whereas,  a  Declaration  has  been  prcsentct!  to 
this  tJeneral  Conference,  with  the  signatures  of  Ji/ti/-t)iic 
delegates  of  the  body  from  thirteen  annual  conferences  in 
the  slavoiiolding  States,  rciiresenting  that,  for  various 
reasons  enumerated,  tlie  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
Christian  ministry  and  church  (u'ganization  cannot  bo 
successfully  accompiislied  by  them  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  tliis  (ieneral  Conference  as  now  constituted  :  and  where- 
as, in  the  event  of  a  separation,  a  contingency  to  which  the 
Dcclaratii»n  asks  attention  as  not  imj)robable.  we  esteem  it 
the  duty  of  this  ( ieneral  Confereiu  e  to  meet  the  emergency 
witii  Cliristian  kindness  and  the  strictest  equity;  therefore, 
Jicsitlrvtl,  by  tlie  delegates  of  tlte  several  annual  conferences 
in  tleneral  Conference  assembled — 1st.  That  should  the 
eonferences  in  the  slaveliolding  States  find  it  necessary  to 
unite  in  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  ctinnection,  the  folhiwing 
rule  shall  be  observed  with  reg.ird  tti  tlie  northern  bound- 
ary of  such  connection  :  All  the  societies,  stations,  and 
conferences  adhering  to  the  Church  in  the  South  by  a  vote 
of  a  majority  of  tlu-  nuMubers  of  said  societies,  stations,  and 
conferences  shall  remain  under  the  unmolested  pastoral 
earo  of  the  Soutliern  Cliurcli  ;  and  the  ministers  of  the 
Methodist  Kpiseopal  Church  shall  in  no  wise  attempt  to 
organize  ciuirches  or  societies  within  the  limits  of  the 
Church,  S(nith.  nor  shall  tiiey  attempt  to  exercise  any  pas- 
toral oversigiit  therein,  it  being  understood  that  the  min- 
istry of  the  ."^duth  reciprocally  observe  the  same  rule  in 
rfa\ation  to  stations,  societies,  and  conferences  adhering,  by 
vote  of  a  majority,  to  the  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church; 
provided  also,  that  this  rule  shall  apply  only  to  societies, 
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and  not  to  interior  chargert,  which  rthall  in  all  eanen  ho 
leli  to  llie  care  ttt  dial  Cliiirtdi  within  whoMt:  (i^rritory  they 
are  Hilttati;'!.  'Jd,  'i'hut  minJHiiTK,  local  and  travelling,  ol 
every  grade  and  ofliee  in  tlie  Methodii-l  KpiHCOpul  Church, 
may,  an  they  prefer,  remain  in  that  Church  or  without 
blame  attiudi  theniHelvert  to  (he  Churtdi,  South,  .'td.  /ir- 
Hottit/,  liy  tliedclegatcH  of  all  tin-  arm  mil  eonfi:renceB  in  (ien- 
eral Conference  aHrtemblerl,  That  we  reconinieiid  lo  nil  the 
annual  eonfereneen,  at  their  firitt  upprouehing  ncfitionK,  Ut 
anthori/.e  a  eliange  of  the  ftixlh  rentrietive  article,  ho  that 
the  first  clause  Hhall  reiwl  ihurt  :  '  They  rthall  not  appropriate 
tlie  jiroducc  of  the  Hook  Con(M;rn  n'lr  of  the  Chartered  Fund 
to  any  |)urpo«e  other  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  travelling, 
HUpernumerury,  Huperannuat(til.  and  worn-out  preatdierH, 
their  wives,  widowM,  and  children,  and  to  Hueh  other  pnr- 
poHcrt  as  may  be  determineil  upon  by  the  votef*  of  twothirdfi 
of"  the  members  of  tlie  <J<?neral  (>onfer(rnce.'  Itli,  Tliat  when- 
ever the  annual  conferences,  by  a  vote  of  tliree-fourthrt  of 
all  their  members  voting  on  (he  third  renolution,  f^hall  havo 
concurred  in  the  recommendation  to  alter  the  n'txth  rcftrict- 
I  ive  article,  the  agents  at  New  York  and  Cificinnati  cliall, 
and  (hey  are  herel>y  authori/ei)  and  directed  (o,  deli\er  over 
1  to  any  authorizerl  agent  or  appointee  of  the  Church,  .""'outh, 
'  sbouhlone  he  authorized,  all  notes  and  book-uecoun(Kagninrtt 
!  the  ministers.  chur(di-inenibers.  or  eitizenm  within  its  bound- 
aries, with  autimrity  to  erdlect  the  same  for  the  sole  uco 
ut'  the  Southern  Chiircli  ;  an"!  that  said  agent-  alno  convey 
to  the  aforesaid  agent  or  appointee  of  the  South  all  the  real 
estate,  and  assign  to  him  all  the  property,  including  presses, 
stock,  and  all  right  and  interest  connected  with  the  print- 
ing eHtablishments  at  Charleston.  Uiehmond.  and  Nashville, 
whi(rh  n((W  belong  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  iith. 
That  whi-n  the  annual  conferences  shall  have  approved  the 
aforcsaici  eliange  in  tiie  sixth  restrictive  article  (here  shall 
be  transferrcil  to  the  aliove  agent  of  the  Southern  Church 
so  much  of  the  capital  and  produce  of  the  Methodist  Book. 
Concern  as  will,  with  the  n<des.  book-accounts,  presses,  etc. 
mentioned  in  the  last  res()lution.  iiear  the  same  proportion 
t')  tile  wlnde  ]>ropcrty  of  said  Concern  (bat  the  travelling 
ministers  in  the  Southern  Church  shall  bear  to  all  the  travel- 
ling ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  :  the  di- 
vision to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  travelling 
preachers  in  tlie  forthcoming  MimiirH.  tUh.  That  the  above 
transfer  shall  be  in  the  form  of  annual  payments  of  $2jII0 
per  annum,  and  spccitii^ally  in  stock  of  the  iJook  Concern 
and  in  Southern  notes  and  accounts  iluc  the  establishment, 
and  accruing  after  the  first  transfer  mentioned  abfive:  and 
until  all  the  payments  are  made  the  Southern  Church  t^hall 
slnire  in  all  the  net  profits  of  the  Hook  Concern  in  the  pro- 
jiortion  that  the  amount  due  them  or  in  arrears  bears  tc»  all 
the  property  of  the  Concern.  7th,  That  Nathan  Hangs, 
(leorge  Peck,  and  James  H,  Finley  be  and  they  are  hereby 
appointed  commissioners  to  act  in  concert  with  the  same 
number  of  commissioners  apprdntcd  by  the  .Southern  or- 
ganization (sliould  one  be  formed)  to  estimate  tiie  amount 
which  will  fall  due  to  the  South  by  the  preceding  rule,  and 
to  have  full  ]>ower  to  carry  into  effect  the  wiiole  arrange- 
ments proposed  with  regard  to  tlie  di\  ision  of  property. 
should  the  separation  take  place.  And  if  by  any  means  a 
vacancy  occurs  in  this  board  of  eoinmissioners,  the  Book 
(^oromittce  at  New  York  shall  fill  said  vacancy.  8th.  That 
whenever  any  agents  of  the  Southern  Church  are  clothed 
with  legal  authority  or  corporate  power  to  act  in  the  prem- 
ises, the  agents  at  New  York  are  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  act  in  concert  with  said  Southern  agents  S()  as  to 
give  the  provisions  of  these  resolutifms  a  legally  binding 
force.  9th,  That  all  the  property  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  in  meeting-houses,  parsonages,  colleges,  schools, 
conference-funds,  cemeteries,  and  of  every  kind  within  the 
limits  of  the  Southern  organization,  shall  be  for  ever  free 
from  any  claim  set  up  on  the  part  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  so  far  as  this  resolution  can  be  of  force  in  the 
premises.  lOth,  That  the  Church  so  formed  in  the  South 
shall  have  a  common  property  in  all  the  copyrights  in  pos- 
session of  the  Book  Concern  at  New  Y<»rk  and  (Mncinnnti 
at  the  time  of  the  settlement  by  the  commissioners.  11th, 
RcBolvcil,  That  the  bishops  be  respectfully  requested  to  lay 
that  part  of  this  report  requiring  the  action  of  the  annual 
conferences  before  them  as  soon  as  possible,  beginning  with 
the  New  York  conference.  1-th.  iirioltcil.  That  the  Book 
.Vgcnts  at  New  York  be  directed  to  make  such  compensa- 
tion to  the  conferences  South  for  their  dividend  from  the 
Chartered  Fund  as  the  commissioners  to  be  provided  for 
shall  agree  upon.  Uobeht  Paixe,  Chairman. 

"  New  York,  June  7.  1S44." 

The  Southern  conferences  organized  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  foregoing  Plan,  and  at  the  first  general 
conference  {in  lS4r»)  Joshua  Soule.  senior  bishop  of  the 
M.  E.  Church,  and  Bishop  Andrew  adhered  South,  and 
wore  rcoognizcd  id  their  episcopal  character;  and  William 
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Capers,  D.  D.,  and  Robert  Paine.  D.  D.,  were  elected  and 
consecrated  as  their  colleagues.  Lovick  Pierce,  D.  D..  was 
appointed  to  bear  the  fraternal  res^ards  of  the  conference 
to  the  General  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  which  mpt 
in  Pittsburg  in  184S,  but  that  conference  declined  to  receive 
him  in  his  official  character,  and  repudiated  the  "  Plan  of 
Separation"  as  null  and  void.  A  refusal  to  divide  the 
Church  property  with  the  Southern  Church  led  to  litigation, 
which  was  finally  terminated  by  a  deci^^ion  of  the  Sujireme 
Court  of  the  U.  S..  which  recognized  the  validity  of  the 
Plan  agreeably  to  the  chiim  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  South. 
The  court  affirmed  that  according  to  its  provisions  ''the 
religious  association  known  as  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  of  America,  as  then  existing,  was 
divider!  into  two  associations  or  distinct  Methodist  Epis- 
copal churches,  as  in  the  bill  of  complaint  is  alleged."  At 
first,  the  bishops  of  the  M.  E.  Church  (North)  declined  to 
exercise  their  functions  in  the  South  ;  but  daring  the  war 
(1862-65)  and  since,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of 
their  General  Conference,  they  have  organized  annual  con- 
ferences in  all  parts  of  the  South,  as  have  also  the  *'  Afri- 
can "  and  '•  African  Zion  "  cttnnections,  thus  taking  from 
the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  a  large  part  of  its  colored  mem- 
bers, of  whom  it  numbered  nearly  20r).fl00  in  1S60.  At 
the  General  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  1872,  mes- 
sengers were  appointed  to  bear  fraternal  greetings  to  the 
General  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  which  met 
in  Louisville  in  1874.  The  manner  in  which  these  messen- 
gers fulfilled  their  mission  and  were  received  by  the  con- 
ference was  highly  creditable  to  both  parties.  The  con- 
ference responded  fraternally  to  their  communications,  and 
authorized  the  bishops  to  appoint  commissioners  to  bear 
fraternal  greetings  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  which  is  to  meet  in  1876,  and  to  adjust  existing 
difficulties  between  the  two  connections.  The  same  vene- 
rable minister.  Dr.  Lovick  Pierce,  now  over  ninety  years 
of  age,  who  was  appointed  on  a  similar  errand  in  1848, 
leads  this  fraternal  commission.  The  tendency  to  fraternal 
intercourse  is  increasing.  Few  of  either  connection  desire 
organic  union,  as  the  representation  in  one  general  con- 
ference would  be  little  more  than  nominal,  the  annual  con- 
ferences being  so  numerous  and  the  membership  so  large. 
It  would  be  better  to  subdivide  both  connections,  so  as  to 
have  several  distinct  jurisdictions,  all  of  which  might  be 
represented  in  an  cecumenical  conference,  with  no  legislative 
or  judicial  powers.  Though  all  the  Arminian  Methodists 
in  the  world  agree  in  the  great  essentials  of  Methodism, 
yet  there  is  considerable  difference  in  matters  of  polity, 
which  preclude  org.anic  union,  but  need  not  interfere  with 
fraternal  intercourse.  The  "  two  Methodisms,"  c.  _</.,  differ 
as  to  the  relative  powers  of  the  bishops  and  the  general 
conference — the  M.  E.  Church.  South,  holding  that  the 
bishops  arc  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  government,  and 
cannot  be  flepo»ed  by  a  iieUfjated  genGva\  conference,  except 
as  they  may  be  excommunicated  by  regular  process  of  trial ; 
which  was  the  vexed  question  that  divided  the  Church  in 
1844.  The  M.  E.  Church  has  made  an  addition  to  the  terms 
of  membership  not  sanctioned  by  the  M.  E.  Church,  South, 
and  altered  the  general  rule  on  slavery,  which  the  M.  E. 
Church,  South,  has  cancelled  as  not  being  in  the  "  General 
Rules"  as  drawn  up  by  John  Wesley.  The  M.  E.  Church, 
South. admits  of  lay  representation  in  the  annual  ci>nfcrences, 
as  well  as  in  the  General  Conference ;  which  the  M.  E. 
Church  does  not.  There  are  also  differences  in  the  organi- 
zation and  powers  of  district  and  quarterly  conferences, 
and  other  points  which  are  not  very  important,  but  which, 
with  the  foregoing,  render  an  organic  union  undesirable, 
if  not  impossible. 

As  tiie  great  theatre  of  the  late  war  covered  the  region 
occupied  by  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  it  suffered  greatly 
thereby.  Churches,  parsonages,  scminarv  buildings,  etc. 
were  destroyed  or  alienated  from  the  Cliurch  in  many 
places;  thciusands  of  its  members  perished  :  and  after  the 
surrender  the  greater  jiart  of  its  colored  membership  was 
taken  into  other  folds.  Hut  the  Church  lias  rallied  its  for- 
tunes with  wonderful  energy.  The  (rvnrrrrf  Minutea  for 
1874  report  .3224  effective  travelling  ministers,  of  whom 
8  are  bishops;  261  superannuated  ministers:  .');i.')6  locifl 
preachers:  696,764  white  communicants,  266;i  colored,  4407 
Indians;  total,  ministers  and  members.  712,76.'>.  being  a 
net  increase  in  1874  of  36.10,').  Sunday-schools,  7204: 
teachers,  48,825;  scholars,  .128,634.  Over  !?100,nnO  was 
contributed  in  1871  for  missions.  At  the  (icneral  Confer- 
ence of  1874,  61  universities,  colleges,  and  other  institu- 
tions of  hMirning  were  reported  as  under  the  care  of  the 
Church,  and  the  number  is  constantly  increasing.  The 
Publishing-house,  located  in  Nashville,  is  a  magnificent 
institutiim  ;  it  is  supervised  by  a  Book  Coniinittee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Genera!  Conference,  and  inanagcil  by  \\. 
Book  Agent.  It  employs  an  editor  of  books  and  of  the 
Christian  Advocate,  a  weekly  sheet,  the  organ  of  the  Gen- 


eral Conference  ;  and  also  a  Sunday-school  secretary,  who 
edits  a  Sunday-school  magazine,  the  .SVrK/fn/-jiifAor//  Visitor, 
and  other  publications  in  that  department.  There  ar.;  many 
other  weekly  jiapers  issued  in  various  ])arts  of  the  connec- 
tion. Before  the  war  a  quarterly  I'eview  was  published; 
at  present  its  jilace  is  sup]died  by  the  Sovt/iern  Haiiew, 
issued  by  Dr.  Bledsoe.  The  board  of  missions  has  its 
bureau  in  the  Publishing-house;  it  employs  two  secre- 
taries, and  superintends  the  missions  in  China.  Mexico, 
Brazil,  and  among  the  Indians.  The  domestic  missions 
are  managed  by  the  several  annual  conferences  within 
whose  bounds  they  are  located.  The  property  formerly 
held  by  the  Church  for  the  colored  people  has  been  legally 
transferred  (as  also  the  members  for  the  most  part)  to  the 
Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  That 
connection  reported  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  South,  4  bishops,  15  annual  conferences,  607  trav- 
elling preachers,  518  local  preachers.  74.799  members,  5.35 
Sunday-schools,  1102  teachers,  49,955  scholars.  It  has  ''a 
book-store"  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  it  publishes  The 
Christian  Lidrx,  a  very  creditable  monthly  sheet.  It  is 
taking  steps  for  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  for  the 
training  of  ministers,  in  which  it  is  aided  by  its  friends 
of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South.  (See  Dindph'nes,  General 
MiuntcK,  and  Jonrnah  of  the  General  Conferences  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South;  Bedford's  Organization  of  the  Methodist 
Epincojml  Church.  South  ;  Myers's  Disruption  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  ;  Howard's  Iirpt>rts  <>/  the  Supreme 
Court;  and  the  foregoing  article  on  METiioniSM,  by  Dr. 
Abel  Stevens;  McTyeire's  Manual  of  the  Discipline  ;  Sum- 
mers's Commentary  on  the  Jiitual  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
South.)  T.  0.  Summers. 

Metho'dius,  one  of  the  two  apostles  to  the  Slavonians, 
archbishop  of  Moravia;  cited  to  appear  before  the  pope 
on  two  occasions — once  for  the  use  of  the  vulgar  tongue 
in  the  church  services.     D.  about  900.     (See  Cyril.) 

lUcthodius,  Church  Father  and  bishop  of  the  fourth 
century;  wrote  against  Origen  and  Porphyry:  suffered 
martyrdom.    His  works  are  translated  in  Clarke's  Library. 

niethomania  [from  the  Gr.  txiBri,  '*  drunkenness,"  and 
}t.avia.  "  mania  "],  also  called  Dipsomania,  is  an  irresist- 
ible desire  or  morbid  craving  for  intoxicating  substances, 
and  originates  from  the  depression  of  the  nervous  system 
and  general  weakness  of  all  the  vital  processes  which  fol- 
low after  inebriation.  In  order  to  bring  the  organism 
back  to  its  former  vigor  new  stimulants  are  used,  and  thus 
grows  up  a  habit  of  intoxication  which  is  now  not  consid- 
ered simply  as  a  moral  blemish,  to  be  corrected  by  moral 
means,  but  is  treated  as  a  disease,  and  in  this  way  often 
cured. 

Meth'uen,  post-tp.  of  Essex  co..  Mass.,  on  the  Man- 
chester and  Lawrence  R.  R.,  bounded  N.  by  the  New 
Hampshire  line,  and  S.  in  part  by  the  Merrimack  River, 
has  good  water-power,  furnished  by  the  Spicket  River, 
manufactures  of  cottons,  wocdiens,  shoes,  jute,  and  hats.  1 
national  and  1  savings  bank,  a  high  school,  a  public  li- 
brary, and  4  churches.     Pop.  2959. 

Meth'yl  [(ir.  laeTd,  "with."  and  iiATj.  " wood"],  (Mg  = 
CHs;  in  the  free  stutc  Mc:>  —  C2H6I,  th6  first  member  of 
the  series  of  alcohol  radicals  CuH2n  +  1.  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  methylic  alcohol  that  ethyl  (C^Hs)  bears  to  com- 
mon alcohol.  Methyl  may  be  prei>arcd  (1)  by  decompos- 
ing cyanide  of  ethyl  with  potassium;  (2)  by  the  electro- 
lysis of  acetic  acid:  (3)  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  methyl 
iodide.  It  is  a  colorless  and  odorless  gas.  which  burns 
with  a  bluish  flame.  It  is  isomeric,  and  probably  identical 
with  the  hydride  of  ethyl,  C2H5H  =  CjIIf,.  Methyl  enters 
into  the  composition  of  a  great  variety  of  interesting  cora- 

{)ounds — methylic  or  wood-ether  (CH;iV>0.  methylic  alco- 
10!.  CII3OII.  compound  ethers,  as  ("H:t<'l.  CH3C2H.SO2, 
amines,  etc.  C.  V.  CirANDLKR. 

illethyl  Alcohol,  Methyl  Ilytlrato,  Carbinol, 
Pyroxylic  Spirit,  <.r  Wood-Xaphtha  (CH4O  =  Cllg- 
011).  it  is  fiiund  associated  with  acetic  acid  in  the  watery 
product  from  the  distillation  of  wood,  and  may  also  be 
formeil  (1)  by  distilling  mothyl-chloridc  with  potassic  hy- 
drate; (2)  by  distilling  oil  of  wintergreen,  which  is  chiefly 
methyl-salicylatc.  with  potassic  hydrate;  {:\)  from  hydro- 
cyanic acirl.  by  first  converting  it  into  mcthylamine.  and 
tiicn  applying  argentic  nitrate  according  to  the  method  of 
Mendius.   {Ann.  Chnn.  Pharm.,  cxlv.  42.) 

Prrparatiou  if  Contmcrriaf  Wood-Spirit. — Tho  crude 
watery  liquirl  ( pi/ro/i;/u'oun  arid)  obtained  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  wood  is"  redistilled  :  the  first  tenth  which  passes 
over  is  rectified  over  slaked  liiue.  whereupon  cnnsidcrable 
ammonia  is  given  off;  sul]iliuric  acid  is  then  aihlcd,  wliich 
fixes  the  rciTinining  amniouia  antl  precipitates  some  tarry 
matter:  the  liquid  is  redistilled  and  rectifidl  several  times 
over  quicklime.     Oak-wood  yields  about  two  gallons  crude 
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woofi  HpSrit  to  th«  rord.     Tho  criiflo  prmliift  !hih  ii  Mtronj^ 

jirDtniilic  otior,  imil  tiirnH  hrown  on  kf>'|'ifiK'  ItL-onliiiriM 
CDiiKidcnthN'  «)iiiititili('rt  of  m-i'trmo,  iiicthyl-iu'ctdto,  (!lliyl- 
iiiM'ltili',  anil  li;;iioiii)  or  xylite,  which  Ih  tlio  (liinothyi-ncc- 
tuf*'  of  cthyhMH'. 

77/.'  /'nn'/ir,ih'nn  u/  Cntifr  Wtuxl-Sfiirit  iw  cfTrctcfl  hy 
Hiihiiaf iti};;  it  with  I'uhimI  nili-jc  rhloriilc.  with  which  th« 
iiH'tliyl  fiicohol  lurtiiH  II  foriipouinl  whicli  in  not  ili-cornpoHed 
hy  II  IrniiMTiiturt!  of  101)"  ('.  It  in  then  lieiitcl  over  ii 
wiitiT  hiifli  iiH  lon^  iiH  iinytliinjf  voliitih'  iw  jjivt-n  ofT.  It  in 
then  ilisliMfl  witli  wiitrr,  an'I  the  iirorlnct  in  n-crillcfl  over 
(|iii<-l(li[iic.  A  I'liHT  |>i-oiliii-l  i.-4  olftiLiiicil  whrn  llir  <-ruilu 
lirorlm-l  in  iti-^hllcl  with  t*tn>nj;  potiich  or  Kodii  \vy  prcviouH 
In  Ihi,'  trciitincnt  with  ciilcir  cliloridc.  To  ohtain  ^itrfcctly 
jiiiru  int'lhyl  nh^diol  an  etiier  of  methyl.  aH  thu  oxahiti-, 
Miu^t  he  lirr<t  i»rc|inrc'l  from  tin-  wootl-Hpirit. 

/Vo/i»r/j'r«.— Mrtliyl  iilrolicil  if"  a  rolorh'H.i.  moliiJe  liquid, 
tin  vin^  a  piirciv  spirit ihmih  oiIim*,  liki'  thut  of  common  alro- 
liol.  Sp.  Kr.^"  0.8112  at  0°  ('.  It,  hr)ils  at  no°-()(J..')°,  ne- 
cunlinn  to  the  nature  of  tho  vefHoI,  and  humps  Mtrongly 
wliihi  Ixiilin;;.  It  hums  with  a  pah^  (lame,  and  is  iHed  118 
a  Hiiht'titiiti'  for  alroho]  in  spirit  lainpH.  It  mixcH  witli 
water,  alndiol,  an<l  etlier,  and  dinsoive?*  (ixed  and  vtdatilo 
oils  and  niunt  resinn.  It  unites  directly  with  fnme  Hub- 
HtiinecH,  forming  conipoundH  like  the  iileoludates,  in  whieli 
it  taken  tho  place  of  wsiter  <if  cryf'tnlli/.atiun  ;  with  calcic 
elilciride  it  forniH  ('a('l„-.l,M  'II4'  I  ;  willi  iinliydrmi-^  harytn, 
lhi().2r!l4();  with  pc.tassiiiin  and  HfiiUnnl.  K('ll.i*>  and 
NaCIIflO.  By  oxidation  it  '\»  converted  into  formic  aci*!, 
ClhO  +  0  =  ilCIIOa  +  H.O.  Calcic  hypoehlorite  (blcoeh- 
in;;-powderl  converts  it  into  chloroform. 

The  following  tahle  exliibits  the  stren^^th  of  pure  methyl 
aletdiol  diluted  with  water,  as  determined  by  I'^ro  {Phit. 
Mat/.,  [3],  xix.  !)\): 

Percentage  of  Anhydrnu»  McthyUr  Afcnlml  (sp.  tjr.  0.8 13C, 
at  15°)  in  Wood -Spirit. 


Sp.gr. 

Per 

cent. 

Sp.gr. 

Pct 

0«DU 

8p.gr. 

Per 
oeot. 

8p.  gr. 

Per 

cent. 

0.8138 

loo.nn 

0.8674 

82.00 

0.9008 

69.44 

0.9344 

S3.70 

O.S'^li; 

98.11 

0.8712 

80.64 

0.9032 

6s..';o  ' 

0.9386 

.11. .1-1 

O.S'J.'iH 

9fi.ll 

0.8742 

79.36 

0.9060 

67..'-.7 

0.9414 

.10.00 

0,S.120 

94.:i4 

0.8784 

78.13 

0.91)70 

66.66  , 

0.9448 

47.62 

o.s;w4 

9'J.22 

0.S822 

77.00 

0.9116 

6.1.00 

0.9484 

46.(K) 

0.«418 

90.90 

0.8842 

7.1.76 

0.91.')4 

63.30 

0.9.118 

43.48 

0.H47O 

«s.:to 

0.8876 

74.03 

0.9184 

61.73 

0.9140 

41.66 

0.8.^14 

87.72 

0.8918 

73..53 

0.9218 

60.24 

0.9164 

■10.00 

0.8.'i(i4 

8(i.20 

0.8930 

72.46  i 

0.9242 

.18.82 

0.9184 

3H.46 

CSriOf) 

84.7.1 

0.89.10 

71.43 

0.9266 

.17.73  [ 

0.96(H) 

.37.11 

0.8(i42 

83.33 

0.8984 

70.42 

0.9296 

S6.18 

0.9620 

35.71 

G.  Krell  {/)ent.  ("Ar^m.  Gen.  Her.,  vi.  1.310)  has  irWcn  a 
method  for  estimating  the  proportion  of  pure  methyl  al- 
cohol by  means  of  jdiosphorns  di-iodide.  Methyl  alcohol 
does  not  give  Liehen's  iodoform  reaction  with  iodine  and 
potasli :  hence  tliis  reaction  may  be  employed  to  test  it  for 
ethyl  alcohol,  acetone,  and  other  oomponnds  which  yield 
iocioform  when  thus  treated.  There  is  said  to  be  a  con- 
siderable demand  for  metliyl  alcohol  for  the  preparation 
of  methylene  chloride,  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  am- 
monia in  ice-maehines.  C.  F.  Chamilkr. 
Methyramine,  Methylammonia,  or   Mcthylia 

(CH5N  =  N-^  II      |,  an  organic  base  which  consists  of  am- 

monia  (Nils)  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  has  been  re- 
placed by  methyl  (('H3).  (See  Amisrs.)  Methylamine  is 
prepared  hy  the  action  of  potassic  hydrate  on  cyanurate 
of  methyl,  or  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  hyilroeyiinic  acid.  It 
is  a  colorless  gas,  having  a  strong  ammoniaeal  odtir.  It 
turns  reddened  litmus-paper  blue,  fumes  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  burns  readily,  and  is  more  siduble  in  water  than  any 
other  known  gas.  The  aqueous  solution  is  very  caustic, 
an<l  resembles  aqua  ammonia  in  its  properties. 

C.  F.  Chandlkr. 
iMoth'ylene    (OHj).     This   compound,    tho   first   and 
simplest  of  the  olefines.  is  not  known  with  certainty  in  the 
free  state.     It  is  a  diatomic  radical,  forming  ethers  anal- 
ogous to  those  of  Ethvlese  (which  see). 

C.    F.   ClIANni.KR. 

Motli'yiene   Biohlor'ide,   or   Chloromt^thyl,   a 

clear,  very  v<datile.  intlammablc  liquid  of  an  agreeable 
chloroform-like  odor,  boiling  at  SS°  F,  Its  formula  is 
CH2rtj.  It  was  introduced  into  medicine  as  an  ana>sthetic 
in  lS(t7  by  l)r.  IS.  W.  Richardson  of  London.  As  such  it  \ 
surpasses  even  chloroform  in  speed  of  action  and  absence 
of  disagreeable  after-otfects.  but.  unfortunately,  like  chlo- 
roform, it  is  not  entirely  safe.  It  is  administered  by  in- 
halation through  a  special  opparatus.     Eowari*  t^ruTis. 

Meto'men*  ]>ost-v.  and  tp.  of  Fond  du  Lao  eo..  Wis., 
on  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  Northern  division. 
Pop.  189S. 


Mplomp'kin,  poft-tp.  of  Accomaok  00.,  Va.  Pop.  i-OtO. 

Mrlonic  rycle,     Kco  Cvclb. 

iflctoii'ymy  [(Jr.  fitrau'vtiia,  "  changn  of  name"],  a 
trope  or  ligure  of  Hpccdi  by  which  the  mime  of  one  idfia  if 
Hubstituled  for  that  of  iiiiorher  to  which  it  utandrt  in  Hoine 
relation,  such  un  that  of  eaufe  to  effect,  »*ubj'tnncc  to  quiility, 
precedent  to  sequence,  etc.  Ai«  the  connection  between  tho 
two  ideaK  must  be  real,  and  not  a  mere  combination  ac 
eomplinhed  by  the  imagination.  thJH  trope  haH  been  defined 
by  l)r.  Krauth  as  a  grammatical  aufl  not  a  rhetorical  figure. 
(See  Fi(;riiK  or  Si'KM'M.) 

M^lrc;  [(Jr.  ti^rpov.  "mcnuurc"],  the  linear  ba^c  of  tho 
metric  fy.-tem  of  wi;ight»".  meanures,  and  moneys.  Theo- 
retically, it  is  the  iflflo'njKjoth  part  of  a  terre«trial  meridian  ; 
lu-tually,  it  is  the  lengtli  of  a  bar  of  platinum  designed  to 
represent  that  dimension,  n<iw  deposited  in  the  Palace  of 
the  Archives  of  Franco  in  Paritt,     (See  AlKTidr-  Svhtkm.) 

F.  A.  I».  IlAKNAItn. 

Me'tre[fji<Tpoi',"raca8uro"],  tho  arrangement  of  rhythmic 
feet  into  groups  constituting  lines  or  >^tallZIls.  In  ICngli^h 
verse  a  f'xit  is  ii  binary  or  triple  group  rjf  i«yllables  whi'di 
admit  of  being  distributed  into  rhytfimie  perio«ls  by  meann 
of  the  presence  or  absence  of  accent,  or  the  distribution  of 
strong  or  weak  effects.  Feet  are  the  measuret*  of  \erse.tho 
form  of  which  <Icpends  on  their  number,  kind,  and  succes- 
sion ;  ami  when  the  group.-^  of  fo-t  are  too  long  to  be  readily 
seized  by  the  listener,  they  fall  into  rhythmic  prose,  as  in 
much  of  Maepherson's  Otntan : 

The  maids  of  the  Rong  cnme  into  our  presence,  and  the  mildly 
bluHhitiK  ICver:ilIin.  Her  dark  hair  spread  on  her  neck  of  snow, 
her  <-ye  rolled  in  secret  uii  (JMsian ;  f*hc  touched  the  harp  of 
music,  and  we  blciised  the  dau^^liter  of  Hrauiio. — Lathmon. 

Whether  the  following  Ossianic  example  contains  three 
or  four  feet  depends  upon  the  accent  of  the  last  word: 
Once'  we  I  wres'llwi  on  |  .Mal'mor;  .  .  . 
Once'  we  I  wres'tled  |  on'  Mai  |  mor'; 

tho  latter  form  being  the  correct  one.  In  case  "on'  Mai'  " 
are  both  accented,  we  get  part  of  a  second  line — 

Once'  we  |  wres'tled  |  on'  *J  | 
Mid'mor  |    .  .  .  , 

where  the  first  line  is  cntnirrtic,  or  incomplete  at  the  end  ; 
but  should  a  line  end  in  a  weak  syllable,  as  in 
The  ves'  [  per  hymn'  |  Is  steal'  |  ing, 
tho  overphis  syllabic  makes  it  hi/pfnuftrir.  A  perfect  line 
commonly  bears  the  inconvenient  negative  name  of  acata- 
Icctic,  instead  of  which  we  apply  the  term  holomctric  (oAoc, 
*' entire")  to  forms  like 

Hark',  the  |  ves'per  |  hymn'  is  |  steaVing  |  ; 
and  nmphiuictrir  when  tho  time  <1{  a  foot  is  made  up  of  an 
initial  anacrusis  (or  preliminary  fragment  of  a  line  or  a 
strain)  and  a  final  cataiexis — a  common  phase  in  music 
and  in  lyric  verse : 

ite  !  hold'  the  |  chief  who  I  now'  com  |  mands'. 
In   the  stanza  following  the   first  three  lines  are  indc- 
prndent  in   metre,  each   being  complete  in  itself,  but  the 
third  and  fourth  are  depmdeut,  because  they  have  the  foot 
'*  light  with  "  in  common — 

Common  |  Sense  one  |  night,  "il  C&uiocttc  iioe. 

Though  not  |  used  to  |  cambola.I       Hoinmctric  ■• 
Went  out  I  hv  moon  |  light,-  Cmaicctic    •' 

With  3  Genius,  |   on  his  |  rambles.  H   Anacrusic  •• 
77i.  Moore. 
In  the  next  dependent  lines  (Campbell.  1801)  it  will  be 
observeil  that  a  dissyllabic  ending  requires  a  monosyllabic 
initial  in  the  next  line,  as  " -saken.  In."  while  a  monosyl- 
labic ending  requires  a  dissyllabic  continuation,  as  "  shore  : 
but  a-" : 
Erin,  my  |  country!  though  |  sad  and  for  |  saken,- 
In  I  dreams  I  re  |  visit  thy  ]  scnlicaten  I  shore  ;- 
Rut,  ft  I  las.!  in  a  |  fair  foreign  1  kind  I  a  f  waken,- 
And  I  sigh  for  the  |  friends  who  can  )  meet  me  no  |  more! 

Rut  this  important  metric  point  is  neglected  in  other  lines, 

such  as — 

Never  a  1  gain  in  the  |  green  sunny  I  howers,- 

Where  my  |  forefathers  |  lived,  sliall  I  |  spend  the  sweet  |  hours, 

where  the  rhythm  is  injured  by  a  foot  of  four  syllables. 
These  lines  belong  to  a  poem  commencing  with  the  amphi- 
metric  line — 

There  |  came  to  the  [  beach  a  poor  |  exile  of  \  Erin ; 
and.  judged  by  its  metre,  the  absence  of  the  anacrusis  in  a 
correlative  catalectic  line  like 

^  I  Erin,  my  |  country !  though  |  sad  and  for  |  sakcn, 
makes  it  acrphalouA  or  headless. 

In  the  following  lines  of  Collins  we  may  mark  the  first 
as  oxytonic  (see  under  Prosody),  and  the  second  as  pa- 
ro.xytonic : 

But  thou',  I  O  Hone'!  I  with  eves'  |  so  fair*,  ) 
What'  was  |  thy'  ae  |  ligbt'ed  ]  meas'ure?  | 
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But  as  this  changes  the  rhythm  and  brings  two  accents 
("fair'/'  "what'")  together,  the  better  scansion  is — 
But  I  thou',  O  I  Hope'!  with  [  eyes'  so  |  fair'. 
"1 1  What'  was  j  thy'  de  |  light'ed  |  meas'ure?  | 
Gray's  paroxytones — 

Thee,  the  |  voice,  the  |  dance  o  [  bey,  •]  [ 
Tempcr'd  |  to  thy  |  warbled  |  lay,  I—  | 
are  better  than  the  oxytocic  scansion — 

I  ")  Thee,  |  the  voice,  |  the  dance  |  ohev,  || 
Temper'd  [  to  thy  |  warbled  ]  lay.  -]  | 
The  latter  scansion  is  inconsistent  with  our  musical  nota- 
tion, which  places  the  accented  note  and  syllable  at  the 
beginning  of  the  measure,  and  as  a  consequence  most  verse, 
however  written,  is  recited  with  the  initial  accent. 

As  in  the  Latin  hexameter,  there  arc  neutral  feet  in 
English  verse,  but  here,  instead  of  being  rhythmic,  they 
are  monotonous  bits  of  prose  inserted  to  fill  out  the  metre. 
This  defect  is  indicated  by  italics  in  the  following  lines, 
which  are  mere  prose: 

Let  the  mad  poets  sai/  whate'er  they  please 
0/  the  siveei  fairies,  peris,  goddesses, 
There  U  not  such  a  treat  among  them  all, 
Haiaiters  of  cavern,  lake,  and  "waterfall, 
As  a  real  woman,  lineal  indeed. — Keats. 
Dryden  makes  efficient  use  of  neutral  feet  composed  of 
weak  syllables  to  paint  rapidity  of  action,  as  in 
Swift  as  a  shaft',  or  wIngM  wind',  she  flies', 
And  dart'iug  to  the  port',  obtains'  the  prize'. 
Metro  is  eipnmetrir  when  the  number  of  syllables  in  the 
line  is  a  multiple  of  the  accent-places  j  in  other  cases  it  is 
unsymmetric.     The  mixed  metre  line. 

Calls'  a  I  loud'  to  the  |  chase', 
is  symmetric,  because  the  third  syllable  o^  Uie  second  foot 
supplies  the  deficiency  of  the  third,  and  allows  of  a  scan- 
sion in  pure  binary  rhythm  and  compound  metre: 
Calls'  a  I  loud'  to  |j  the  chase'. 
Metre  is   simple,  whether  in  binary,  triple,  or   mixed 
rhythm,  when  the  strong  and  weak  syllables  follow  in  a 
certain  degree  of  regularity ;  it  is  rompi>itii'l  when  different 
parts  of  the  line  or  stanza  admit  of  a  different  scansion, 
as  in  Dr.  Guthrie's  line — 

Wait'ing  |  till'  the  |  Mas'ter  ]|  shall  hid'  ]  me  rise'  [  and  come.'  | 
The  most  common  English  metre  is  the  heroic  line  of  ten 
syllables,  a  pentapody  in  which  the  second,  fourth,  sixth, 
eighth,  and  tenth  occupy  the  points  of  accent.  This  me- 
tre is  often  varied  by  a  hexapody  or  Alexandrine,  as  in 
the  last  line  of  the  Spenserian  stanza — 

What  booteth  then  the  good  and  righteous  deed, 
If  goodnesse  find  no  grace,  nor  righteousnesse  no  meed? 
A  monosyllable  per  ne  •annot  form  a  foot,  but  with  the 
aid  of  a  rest  it  may  occupy  the  time  of  one,  as  in  the  two 
first  feet  of  Tennyson's — 

Break,  I  break,  ]  break,— 
At  the  I  foot  of  thy  |  crags,  ||  0  Sea!  | 
or — 

At  the  I  foot  of  )|  thy  crags,  |  O  Sea!  | 
A  detached  single  foot  is  not  metric,  but  it  may  fill  out 
the  metre  of  other  feet,  or  become  metric  by  repetition. 
The  examples  of  monopody  which  follow  fall  respectively 
into  four  and  three  metric  lines.  The  side  letters  indi- 
cate the  rhymes : 

Let'  us  a  When  damp',  a 

Nightly     b  Witli  lamp      a 

I  tramp 


Get  a 

Sprightly  b 
Cup  or  c 

Supper  c 
In— or  d 

Dinner,     d 


My  cup        b 

To  sup,         b 

And  dip  c 

My  lip  c 

In  flip.  c 

The  next  form  is  a  paroxytonic  ('  °)  holometric  tetrap- 
ody,  in  binary  rhythm  : 

Senseless  trees,  they  cannot  hear  thcc; 
Ruthless  hears,  they  will  not  cheer  Ihoo.—ShakJtpeare. 
This  is  the  metro  of  Ifiaimthn.  of  the  Finnish  h'afevafa, 
and  it  is  known  to  Oriental  and  Slavtmic  verse.  The  short- 
ness of  the  linos  leaves  little  room  for  variety,  and  it  has 
been  but  sparingly  used  in  English,  where  a  form  is  jire- 
ferred  with  the  alternate  lines  shortened,  and  which  is 
sometimeH  written  in  long  lines — 

I^apt  the  (routling  idly  darting  from  some  root-enrircled  spot 
Bent  the  bulrush,  blushed  the  mallows,  smiled  Hh-  l>|iir  forget- 
me-not.—  All  the  Year  Hound,  July,  1870. 
Cease,  rude  Boreas,  blustering  railer! 

List,  ye  landsmen,  all  to  me; 
Messmates,  hear  a  brother  sailor 
Sing  the  dangers  of  the  aeu.— f/.  A.  Stevens. 
Akin  to  this,  w©  have  lines  like  these  of  Hcmans : 

t  our  watchful  eyes 
gb  their  lowly  guise; 
constituting  the  metre  of  Chupmun's  ll„m,r,  Phaer's  VinjH, 
and  Golding's  Ovid.     Such  long  lines  require  a  wide  page, 


There's  beauty  all  around  our  paths,  if  but  ou 
Can  trace  it'midst  peculiar  things,  and  tlm.ugb 


and  as  a  consequence  they  are  commonly  cut  in  two  fat  a 
point  indicated  by  the  commas  in  the  preceding  distieh), 
when  they  are  known  as  ballad  metre,  service  metre,  or 
common  metre.  Originally,  when  such  lines  were  divided, 
the  copyist  did  not  always  use  additional  eaj)ital8,  and  in 
fact  there  is  no  reason  why  printed  ver.se  should  differ  from 
prose  in  this  respect,  particularly  in  Greek  and  Latin: 
Eche  daye  declareth  by  his  course, 

an  other  daye  to  come, 
And  l)y  the  night  we  knowe  likewise 
a  nightly  course  to  runne.        Slemholde,  Inol. 
The  additional  syllable  in  triple  rhythm  yields  somewhat 
more  material  for  variety  than  binary  rhythm  affords,  but 
most  of  the  metres  in  one  may  be  represented  in  the  other. 
When  feet  of  two  and  of  three  syllables  are  used  together, 
they  constitute  an  inferior  kind  of  metre  in  mixed  rhi/tkm. 
(See  the  final  paragraph  at  Hexameter.)     As  in  music  an 
appropriate  moduhition  introduces  a  discord,  so  in  mixed 
metre  the  addition  or  suppression  of  a  syllable  should  he  so 
managed  as  not  to  shock  the  rhythmic  sense;  the  syllables 
in  the  binary  feet  should  be  rather  long,  those  in  the  triple 
ones  rather  short. 

The  metres  used  in  hymnology  are  given  in  treatises  on 
rhetoric,  grammar,  and  sacred  music.  The  present  article 
and  others  on  collateral  subjects  are  based  upon  an  unpub- 
lished volume  on  English  prosody  by  the  writer. 

S.  8.  Haldeman. 
Met'ric  System,  The,  of  Weights,  Measures, 
and  Moneys,  a  system  designed  to  remove  the  confusion 
arising  out  of  the  excessive  diversity  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures prevailing  in  the  world,  by  substituting  in  place  of  the 
arbitrary  and  inconsistent  systems  actually  in  use,  a  single 
one  constructed  on  scientitic  principles  and  resting  on  a 
natural  and  invariable  standard.     The  proposition  for  the 
creation  of  such  a  system  originated  in  1790  with  Prince 
Talleyrand,  then  Bishop  of  Autun.     He  recommended  the 
length  of  the  pendulum  beating  seconds  in  latitude  45°  as 
a  suitable  linear  basis,  and  introduced  into  the  National 
Assembly  of  France  a  decree  embodying  this  proposition 
and  providing  for  a  scientific  determination  of  the  exact 
length  of  this  pendulum  by  a  commission  to  bo  composed 
in  equal  numbers  of  members  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.     This"  de- 
cree with  some  modification   was  adopted,  and   the  king, 
Louis  XVI.,  was  requested  to  open  a  correspomlcnce  on 
the  subject  with  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  which  he  did  ; 
but  owing  to  the  temper  and  the  public  troubles  of  tho 
times  this  overture  met  with  no  response.     Similar  appli- 
cations to  other  nations  were  more  successful,  and  in  sub- 
sequent proceedings,  Spain,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Switz- 
erland,  Denmark,   and    Sweden    participated    by  sending 
delegates   to  an   international  commission.      The   system 
itself  was  however  matured  by  the  labors  of  a  committee 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  embracing  Borda,  Lagrange, 
Laplace,  Monge,  and  Condorcet.  five  of  the  ablest  mathe- 
maticians of  Europe.     Their  report,  dated  March  19. 1791, 
after  considering  the  comparative  fitness,  as  a  standard  of 
length,  of  the  pendulum  and  of  the  earth  itself  in  some 
one  of  its  natural  dimensions,  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
and  recommended  as  the  standard  unit  of  linear  measure, 
one  ten-millionth  of  the  quadrant  of  a  terrestrial  meridian. 
The  report  was    communicated  to  the  Assembly  and   re- 
ceived  its   sanction.     Committees  of  the   Academy   were 
then  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  the  necessary  de- 
terminations of  the  standard    units,    including  those   of 
capacity  and  weight  as  well  as  that  of  length.     An  arc  of 
the  meridian  passing  through  Paris  and  extending  from 
Dunkirk  to  Barcelona  was  measured  trigonometrically  by 
Delambre  and   Mechaiu,  an   operation   of  immense  labor 
which  occupiei!  seven  years;  the  object  being  to  ascertain 
with  the  greatest  exactness  the  length  of  the  linear  base, 
called  the  metre.     It  was  resolved  to  make  the  unit  of 
volume  equal  to  the  ca]iaeity  of  a  cubical  vessel  measuring 
one-tenth  of  a  metro  on   its  edges;  and  the  standard  of 
weight,  tho  actual  weight  of  distilled  water  which  should 
fill  such  a  vessel  at  the  temperature  of  maximum  density. 
The  weight  of  a  given  volume  oi"  water  under  these  con- 
ditions was  therefore  made  a  subject  uf  elaborate  investi- 
gatitm  by  a  committee  of  the  Academy,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  results  obtained,  tho  standard  unit  of  weight,  called 
the  (/rninmr,  was  fixed  at  one  one-thousandth  part  of  the 
standard  weight  above  mentioned,  which,  being  one  thou- 
sand graimnes  in  weight,  is  called  the  kHoijmmmr, 

Ou  the  1th  ilay  of  the  month  Messidor,  in  tho  seventh 
year  of  the  Kepublic  "  one  and  indivisible,"  the  inter- 
national commission  above  referred  to.  after  having  care- 
fully tested  the  accuracy  of  tlie  standards  j(rej)ared  by  tho 
committees  of  tho  Academy,  proceeded  in  a  hotly  to  the 
I'alaf'o  of  tho  Archives  in  Paris,  and  there  deposited  the 
standard  metre,  a  simple  bar  of  platinum,  which  repre- 
sents the  linear  base  of  the  system,  and  the  standard  kilo- 
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^laniriM',  ii.  Hirnpio  cyVintlor,  nlfio  of  nlntinum,  which  ropro- 
Mi-nlH  iIhi  unit  td'  metric  wc-i^litt*.  'I  ho  value  of  thi-no  iinitu 
hiLil,  liciwovor,  buon  ii'^corhiiiitMl  iiiitch  iMirlior  with  an  ruum- 
nii'v  MiilVir-irnt  fur  iill  |iriirtinil  piirjHiKeM  ;  iin<l  hy  u  hiw 
piiMHc'l  on  tli.^  Ut  Iff  Aii;j;iiHt,  I7'.».'!,  llio  uirtrir-  nyr-rptn  wuk 
(if^tuMinhi'iI  us  Ihu  nuly  lt.'t;:il  j-yxtcni  i.f  wt-iKhltH  lunl  inciiw- 
urtm  for  Kniniro  iinrl  tho  French  (;oh!niiil  poMi*i!HMiinin.  Th« 
HyutfMn  IniM  ninco  been  Huccow«ivoly  udoptod  hy  Ilollund, 
lit'l^clnrn.  Spiiin,  INirtiiKJil,  It:ily.  thu  <]t'rniiin  Knipire, 
<]i'(^(>iM-.  Koutnunia,  Itrilinh  In<li:i,  Mvxii'o,  Nt'vv  liriinitdii, 
I'lruiulor.  PiTii,  Hm/il,  I'ru;;uuy.  the  Ari^i-ntinc  ('onfrtlcni- 
tion.  lui'l  Chili.  Switzerhind,  without  inlopfinK  tho  Mynt«in 
in  full,  has  ^iven  to  all  her  Mtaudardrt  niirtrir  vithieM,  and 
I>*'utniirk    \mn  iloim  the   Hauio  for  hor   t*tau'Iiird  of  \vi'i;:lit. 

Aii^^rriii  haM  a'lopti-d  tlir  Mynteui  for  cuMtfun  Inin^i-  pur| "*, 

and  Turkvy  lias  introilucuri  a  mcMii(!  uifu^uru  of  k*n;.'th.  In 
(iruat  llritaiu  the  u^te  of  metrit;  donoiniuations  in  huxinesH 
tninsiictiouH  hur4  hern  made  le;;ally  perniiHsihle;  hut,  by  ii 
Hin^ular  iuiMirisiMlency,  llm  nn-trie  weitfhtH  and  mearturen 
(heui!<elves  an:  not  allowed  to  he  kept  in  tradennien'H  fhops, 
and  iMUployed  in  actiuil  conimcn-e.  In  the  United  StateH, 
metric  wei;;btfi  and  nieasurcH  wore  Icpilized  by  an  act  of 
Congress  pasHcd  .luly  27,  IHtJd,  and  at  tho  name  time  tho 
Hureau  of  Wei^^litM  ami  Measures  at  Washint;ton  wjim  di- 
rected to  prepare  and  furnish  to  tho  executive  aiithoriticH 
of  flui  Hoveral  States  jLutlienticNited  ntaiuhirds  for  the  veri- 
lication  ijf  metri<r  wei;j;hts  an*!  measures  used  in  (;<»mmor- 
eial  alfairs.  Tho  aj;gre;i;!ite  population  of  tho  countricH  in 
wliicli  tho  metric  syslcm  has  been  established  by  law 
amounts  to  nearly  .'i'lO, 000, 1100 ;  of  those  in  wliich  it  has 
been  partially  introduced,  to  about  TD.noO.OOO ;  and  id' 
those  where  its  use  is  legally  permissible,  to  70.000.000 
more.  It  has  thus  been  aiictpted  by  largely  more  than 
one-half  tho  civilized  and  Christian  \vorld. 

The  (jnestion  has  been  somewhat  discussed  whether  tho 
prototype  metre  of  tho  Archives  is  really,  with  groat  fo- 
verity  of  exaetiic'ss,  as  it  [uirports  to  he.  one  ten-millionth 
part  of  a  terrestrial  quadrant.  This  ((uestion  complicates 
itself  with  tho  further  question  what  is  the  true  figure  of 
tho  earth.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  of  tho  accuracy  of  tho 
measurement  made  by  the  French  geodesists  ;  but  they 
measured  only  about  ten  degrees  of  the  Paris  meridian, 
and  tVom  this  measurement  deiluced  the  length  of  the  en- 
tire {|uadrant  of  ninety  degrees,  by  calculation  on  the  sup- 
position that  tho  earth  is  a  regular  sphoroiil  having  an 
ellipticity  id'  :iJr,*'*-  '^'^^  investigations  of  (Jen.  T.  F.  Do 
Sclmbcit  of  the  Russian  army,  and  of  Capt.  A.  H.  (Marke 
(d'  the  Itritish  Ordnance  Survey,  have  made  it  probable 
that  tho  earth  is  an  ellipsoid  of  three  unequal  axes,  rather 
than  a  spheroid,  and  that  the  meridian  passing  through 
Paris  is  a  trifle  longer  than  tho  French  com|»uters  sup- 
posed. If  this  is  so — ;l  tiling,  however,  whiidi  must  be  yet 
regarded  as  doubtful — the  prototype  metre  of  the  Ar- 
chives is  by.  a  very  minute  fraction  (hardly  more  than  one 
two-hundredth  of  an  inch)  less  than  j(jofl*,jo(joth  of  the  Paris 
meridian  quadrant.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is,  on  tlie  same 
supposition,  with  almost  matheULatical  exactness,  the 
inoo^ooon''*  P'^*"*'  ^^  f-''*^  meridian  quadrant  passing  through 
Kew  York  City. 

These  discussions,  and  the  desirability  of  settling  all 
dtuibts  as  to  the  stability  of  the  system  and  the  perma- 
nency of  its  unit-bases,  as  well  as  of  provi<iing  authenti- 
cated copies  of  the  prototype  standards  to  be  distributed 
to  the  governments  of  all  metric  nations,  and  of  securing 
such  standards  against  the  danger  of  alteration  in  all  com- 
ing time,  led  to  the  assembling  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1870, 
of  an  international  commission  to  consider  and  adjust  all 
questions  connected  with  this  subject,  tn  this  commis- 
sion, thirty  independent  powers  were  represented.  Tho 
deliberations  of  the  commission,  interrupted  by  tho  war  of 
tliat  year  between  France  and  tiormany,  were  subse(inently 
resumed,  anil  resulteil  at  length  in  an  international  conven- 
tion providing  fiu'  the  maintenance  at  Paris  of  an  Inter- 
nationa! Uureiui  of  Weights  and  Measures,  to  be  supported 
by  /oo  /vir<r  contributions  from  all  the  signatory  powers, 
and  charged  with  tho  care  of  tho  prototype  standards,  and 
with  the  duty  of  constructing  and  verifying  copies  of  those 
standards  not  only  for  the  powers  interested  but  for  other 
governments  or  even  for  corporations  and  individuals  who 
should  apply  for  them  and  should  bo  willing  to  pay  the 
expense  attending  their  eonstnietion  and  comparison.  This 
convention  was  signed  in  March.  1S7  (.  the  diplomatic  rep- 
resentative of  the  Cnited  States.  Mr.  Wasbburne,  being,  by 
consent  and  directi<ni  of  the  Presiilent.  one  of  the  signers. 
It  was  resolved  by  this  commission  that  the  jirototype 
metro  and  the  ]>rototypo  kilogramme  of  the  Archives  shall 
be  roeogni/.ed  and  perpetuated  for  ever  as  the  true  bases 
of  the  system,  without  regard  to  any  doubtful  questions 
which  have  been  raised  as  to  tho  exactness  of  their  corrc- 
spoudeuce  with  their  tlieoretic  values. 

The  units  of  tho  Metric  System  aro  five — viz.  1.  Tho 


MKTitK— tho  unit  of  length  -  3.2808ti0  foct  -  30.3707U 
inohoM. 

2.  Tho  Akk  — tho  unit  of  nurfiico  ■«  tho  square  of  ten 
metrcH   J  }\Q.l\tyMi2  Hquaro  ynrdfi. 

Ii.  The  JjTitK  -  the  unit  of  eiipaeity  -^  the;  cube  of  one- 
tenth  of  a  metro  -  O.liOnHn.'t:*  gulu,  -  I.Oi074i-l  qlM.  « 
2.II:M!)0H  idntM. 

4.  The  .Stkkk  —  the  unit  of  Kolidity  «•  one  cubic  metre  ■  * 
:{,'>.:t:m(Ktl'i  en.  r<-et  »  l.;tUH70l  eu.  yurdN.  Thii4  unit  haH  fullcn 
into  general  dtv^uKe. 

/>.  TlictlitAMMK  — theunitof  wciglit  --  \hAli2'MH7i  grains 
troy. 

Kaeh  unit  liax  itn  decimul  muIlipleH  and  Kubmultipleft : 
that  is,  wcighlH  and  nx-aHures  t<-ii  (iineH  hirgtrr  or  ten  titne- 
sriiallrr  than  tlH>  unit  of  tho  denomination  preceding.  The'-'- 
multiples  and  riubmultiples  are  indicated  by  prelixef  placed 
before  the  names  of  the  several  fundinnentui  unitn.  Th< 
])refixes  ilenoting  muItipIoH  are  derived  frr)ni  tlie  <freel(  Inn 
gmige,  and  are  il'lcn^  ten;  hrrtfi,  hundred;  /.'i7'>.  thoiiMiind ; 
and  Mii/»/((.  ten  ihtmsand,  Thofe  denoting  t-ubniulliph-n  are 
from  the  Latin,  and  arc  fAci,  tenth;  f^nfi',  hundredth  ;  uud 
mi/ti,  thousandth. 

Tho  unit  of  itinerary  menHure  in  the  Kii/jmktuk,  which 
is  enual  to  (Ml^l.'iH  mile. 

The  unit  of  land  measure  is  the  IIkotahk,  equal  to  2.47114 
acres. 

Tho  unit  of  commercial  weight  i«  the  Kimh;kammp.,  equal 
to  2.2010212.')  pounds  avoirdupois. 

The  system  of  French  moneys  is  connected  with  that  of 
metric  weights  by  the  creation  of  a  coin  of  t-Uindurd  silver 
(nine  parts  pure  silver  and  one  of  alloy)  to  represent  the 
monetary  uni t, called  the  Fii A Nc.  having  tho  weightof  exactly 
five  grammes  ;  the  cuinsof  higher  and  lower  denominations 
being  multiides  and  suhraultiples  of  this.  Am  in  the  coinage 
system  of  France  goM  and  Pilvcr  are  equally  standard 
metals,  it  is  neces8ary  that  their  relative  values,  weight  for 
weight,  shouhl  be  determined  hy  an  arbitrary  ratio.  TImh 
ratio  is  fixed  by  law  at  loi  to  I  ;  an»l  accordingly  the 
twenty-franc  piece  of  gold,  commonly  (tliough  not  legally) 
called  the  nap(deon.  has  the  weight  of  twenty  times  five 
grammes  divided  by  1 6 A,  which  i8  equal  to  fi.4.'»IC  grammes 
of  standard  g<fld.  F.  A.  P.  Baunard. 

Mct'ronome  [(ir. /xerpoi',  "meaflurc,"  and  voixo^,  "a  di- 
vision"], in  musician  instrument  for  the  measurement  and 
regulation  of  time.  As  tho  directive  terms  usually  prefixed 
to  musical  compositions,  such  as  udtujio,  lento,  aiiflaufe, 
fi/frtjro,  etc..  can  only  give  to  tho  pcrformeran  approximate 
idea  of  the  rate  or  velocity  intended  by  the  composer,  various 
means  have  been  employed  to  indicate  the  speed  with  more 
precision.  Tho  metronome,  invented  by  John  MaeUel,  a 
mechanician  in  the  service  of  tlio  emperor  of  Austria,  and 
brought  into  use  in  the  early  part  of  tho  ])rcscnt  century, 
is  a  simple  but  ingenious  contrivance  .by  which  any  degree 
of  slowness  or  rapidity  can  be  marked,  and  practically 
shown  with  the  greatest  exactness.  The  instrument  is 
small  antl  portable,  in  form  between  that  of  the  pyramid 
and  the  obelisk,  and  consists  of  an  inverted  steel  pendulum 
(eight  or  nine  inches  long),  on  which  is  a  sliding  weight 
which  may  be  moved  uj)  or  down  the  pendulum,  and  thu- 
hrought  opposite  to  any  of  the  figures  on  a  graduated  scale 
in  its  rear.  The  pendulum  is  moved  by  simple  wheelwork, 
and  makes  a  loud  tick  f<ir  every  vibration.  It  is  evident 
that  the  sliding  weight  determines  the  rate  at  which  the 
pendulum  will  vibrate.  If  it  is  near  the  point  of  suspen- 
sion the  motion  will  be  rapid;  and  the  rapidity  decreases 
in  proportion  as  the  weight  is  moved  towards  the  remote 
end,  wliorc  the  slowest  point  is  reached.  In  practical  use 
tho  object  is  to  ascertain  how  many  minims,  erotchetf:,  etc. 
of  a  given  jiiece  of  music  arc  to  be  performed  in  out-  tnhmte 
of  time.  The  numbers  on  the  scale  have  therefore  refer- 
ence, as  Mr.  Maelzel  remarks,  "to  a  minute  of  lime — i".  *■. 
when  the  weight  is  placed  at  50,  fifty  beats  or  ticks  will 
occur  in  each  minute:  when  at  GO.  sixty  beats  (or  seconds 
exactly)  in  a  minute:  when  at  llHi,  one  hundred  beats  in  a 
minute."  etc.  The  rate  at  which  any  piece  of  music  is  to 
be  jdaycd  is  thus  easily  found  when  the  metronome  mark 
is  placed  by  thecomposer  at  the  beginning.     For  examjde. 

I  =  50.  means  that  when  the  sliding  weight  is  placed  at 
that  figure  on  the  graduated  scale,  the  pendulum  will 
vibrate  nitrr  ftn-  frrrtf  minim  in  tlie  music,  and  that  there 
will  be  fifty  minims  (or  their  value  in  other  noles^  in  a 
minute  of  actual  or  chtck-time.  And  when  the  rate  indi- 
cated is  *=:7.5.  ond  the  weight  is  set  nceordingly,  then  the 
pendulum  will  vibrate  and  tick  seventy-five  times  (or 
crotchets)  in  each  minute.  William  Staixton. 

Metrop'olis,  city.  cap.  of  Massac  co..  III.,  40  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  Uiver,  has  .5  churches,  2  ship- 
yards, 4  steam  saw-mills.  '.\  flouring-mills,  a  steam-ferry.  2 
newsjtapers.  and  stores.     Pop.  24'JO. 

B.  0.  Jones,  Ed.  "  Massac  Jocrical." 
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METTERNICH— MEURSIUS. 


Met'ternich  {Clemens  VTenzel  Nepomuk  Lothar), 
Prince,  b.  at  Coblentz  May  15, 1773;  studied  jurisprudence 
at  Mentz  and  Strasburg :  was  appointed  Austrian  ambas- 
sador at  the  Hague  in  1794,  but  returned  to  Vienna  after 
the  conquest  of  the  Xetherlands  by  the  French  ;  married  in 
1795  the  granddauj^hter  and  sole  heiress  of  Prince  Kaunitz  : 
was  employed  at  the  Congress  of  Rastadt  (1797-99),  and 
went  in  1801  to  Dresden  as  ambassador,  in  1803  to  Berlin, 
and  in  1806  to  Paris;  on  Oct.  8,  1809,  was  made  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  on  May  25,  1821,  chancellor  of  the 
emjiire.  which  positions  he  held  till  Mar.  13,  1S48.  With 
great  shrewclness  he  kept  Austria  out  of  the  great  conflict 
of  1813  until  she  could  make  her  own  conilitions  for  her 
participation,  and  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  {1S14).  of 
which  he  was  unanimously  chosen  president,  he  procured 
I  fur  Austria  a  great  extension  of  territory  and  a  prominent 

*  position  in  Germany  and  Italy.     For  the  next  thirty  years 

i         he  actually  stood  at  the  head  of  the  continental  politics  of 
I  Europe,  and  by  the  congresses  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelie  {1818), 

Carlsbad  (1819),  Vienna  (1820^.  Laybach  (1821),  Verona 
j  (1822),  Munchengratz   (1833).  Toplitz  (1835),  etc.,  and  by 

I         the  aid  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  he  succeeded  in  suppressing 
almost  every  national  or  liberal  movement  in  Europe.    He 
I  most  completely  worked  out  his  system  within  the  bound- 

I  aries  of  Austria,  which  by  censure,  police,  etc.  was  almost 

hermetically  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  Europe.  Neverthe- 
less, on  Mar.  13,  1848,  the  revolution  in  Vienna  compelled 
the  prince  to  flee  for  his  life.  He  resided  in  London  till 
Nov.,  1849.  when  he  returned  to  Vienna,  where  he  lived  in 
retirement  till  his  death,  July  11,  1859. 

Mettray',  a  v.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Tndre- 
et-Loire,  contains  a  celebrated  institution  for  juvenile  de- 
linquents which  has  been  in  operation  for  several  years 
with  great  success.     Pop.  2211. 

Metiich'en,  post-v.  of  Middlesex  co.,  N.  J.,  in  Karitan 
tp.,  on  the  New  Jersey  R.  R. 

Metz,  a  city  and  fortress  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  on  the 
I  Moselle,  has  5l'.3s8  inhabitants  (Dee.  1.  1871).     The  town 

I  is   beautifully  situated  on    both  sides  of  the   river,  which 

'  divides  into  several  arms,  surrounded  by  mountains,  and 

is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  world.  Seven  strong 
forts — Plappeville  and  St.  Quentin  to  the  AV.,  St.  Eloy  to 
the  N..  St.  Julien  to  the  X.  E.,  Les  Battes  to  the  E..  Quen- 
len  to  the  S.  E.,  and  St.  Privat  to  the  S. — crown  the  hills 
around  it.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  highest  authorities  of  Lor- 
raine, of  a  bishop,  of  a  civil  and  commercial  tribunal,  etc., 
and  has  an  academy,  a  college,  2  seminaries,  a  school  of 
artillery,  a  museum  with  collections  of  Roman  antiquities, 
coins,  and  pictures,  a  library  containing  30.000  volumes,  a 
botanical  garden,  and  an  arsenal.  The  most  important 
public  buildings  ai'e — the  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  a  Gothic 
structure,  commenced  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  nave 
finished  in  1392,  the  choir  in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  a 
tower  118  metres  high  antl  containing  a  bell  weighing  2G0 
cwts. ;  the  church  of  St.  Vincent,  commenced  in  the  thir- 
teenth century;  the  church  of  St.  Eucharius,  from  the 
twelfth  century  ;  and  the  palace  of  justice,  from  the  eight- 
eenth. Statues  of  Marshal  Fabert  and  Marshal  Xey  adorn 
the  city.  The  esplanade  presents  beautiful  walks  ;  oppo- 
site stand  the  magnificent  barracks.  Brushes,  fur.  felt, 
leather,  paper,  soap,  silk,  woollens,  embroideries,  drugs,  etc. 
are  manufactured,  and  a  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  in  wine, 
,         timber,  corn,  and  hides. 

'  Metz,  whose  ancient   name  was  Dicndunim  or  MerUo- 

matrir't,  was  destroyed  by  Attila  in  the  fifth  century, 
then  became  the  capital  of  Austrasia,  fell  on  the  division 
of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  to  (tcrmanv.  and  was  es- 
tablished as  a  free  imperial  city,  governed  by  a  count  in 
the  name  of  the  emperor.  In  1444  the  French  besieged 
I,  the  city  without   taking  it,  but  in    1552  it  fell   into  their 

hands.     The  Protestant  ])rinccs  of  (Jcrmany,  with  tlic  elec- 
I  tor  Maurice  of  Saxony  at  their  head,  asked    King  Henry 

!  II.  of  France  to  aid  them   against  the  tJcrnian  cni|)eror. 

Henry  entered  Lorraine  with  .35,000  men.  and.  calling  him- 
self vindv.r  lihcrt'itiH  (Jprmttnirir,  demanded  free  piissago 
through  the  cities,  also  througli  Mctz.  But  his  troitps. 
having  entered  the  city  under  the  constable  of  Montmo- 
rency, remained  there.  The  emperor  Charles  V.  besieged 
it  in  vain  from  Oct..  1552.  to  Jan.,  L553 :  the  French  com- 
mander, Duke  Francis  of  (iuise.  defended  it  successfully, 
i  Nevertheless,  the  French  considered  themf*elves  as  yet  only 

,'  thepn>tectors  of  the  city:  Louis  XIII.  was  the  first  who  ex- 

ercised the  rights  of  a  sovereign,  and  made  it  in  \C\'.V.\  the 
Beat  of  a  parliament.  The  German  empirc-complainoil,  but 
was  too  wciik  to  retake  the  city,  and  by  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia in  Il'»18  the  authority  of  France  over  Metz,  as  well 
as  over  Toul  and  Verdun,  was  acknowledged  and  guaran- 
tied. But  by  the  war  of  1870-71  the  state  of  aflairs  was 
entirely  changed.  The  fortress,  which  had  been  much 
I  Strengthened  by  Napoleon  III.,  fcirmed  tiie  principal  point 


of  support  for  the  imperial  army  drawn  up  along  the  Ger- 
man frontier,  and  after  the  first  defeats  at  Weissenburg 
and  Worth  it  served  as  a  retreat  for  the  largest  part  of  the 
•fcrmy,  numbering  more  than  180,00(1,  under  Marshal  Ba- 
zaine.  But  before  the  marshal  could  lead  this  army  out 
for  operations  in  the  open  field  he  was  shut  up  in  the  fort- 
ress by  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Germans.  First  he  was  at- 
tacked at  Courcelles,  Aug.  14,  1870,  to  the  E.  of  the  fortress, 
and  thereby-  prevented  from  completing  in  proper  time  his 
march  through,  though  he  had  already  commenced  it.  Then, 
having  left  the  fortress,  he  was  attacked  (Aug.  16)  by  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  on  the  opposite  side,  and  thrown  back 
within  the  walls  of  Metz  by  the  battle  of  Vionviile.  At  last, 
by  the  battle  of  Gravelotte  (Aug.  18)  he  was  compelled 
to  shut  himself  up  in  Metz.  Prince  Frederick  Charles  en- 
closed Metz  with  an  army  of  200,000  men,  and  thus  the 
memorable  siege  began  which  ende"!  with  the  surrender 
both  of  army  and  fortress.  Provided  with  a  suitable  gar- 
rison, Metz  might  have  held  out  for  a  long  time,  but  an 
army  so  large  would  necessarily  consume  the  suj)plies 
very  soon,  and  be  compelled  by  hunger  to  surrender.  The 
fortress,  on  the  other  hand,  weakened  the  army,  which, 
drawn  up  between  the  forts,  could  only  form  slowly  under 
the  eyes  of  the  enemy  and  within  reach  of  his  guns.  Thus 
it  happened  that  these  two  powerful  agencies  of  resistance 
neutralized  each  other  because  they  were  undul_v  combined. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  wretched  situation  and  the 
greatest  privations,  the  army  held  out  for  a  long  time  and 
made  several  brilliant  sallies.  A  severe  contest  took  place 
between  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged  on  Aug.  31  and 
Sept.  1.  On  those  two  days  Bazaine  endeavored  with  hia 
whole  force  to  break  through  to  the  N.  E..  in  the  direction 
of  St.  Barbe  and  Malroy-Charly,  expecting  that  the  army 
of  Chalons  would  approach  at  the  same  time  and  su]>port 
him.  But  this  army  did  not  come  up;  it  was  itself  en- 
closed at  Sedan  by  another  German  army,  and  the  attem])t 
at  breaking  through  met  with  so  stubborn  a  resistance  in 
the  battle  of  Noissevillc  that,  after  a  contest  of  two  days, 
in  which  there  fell  on  the  German  side  about  2000  men  and 
on  the  French  side  still  more,  the  French  were  compelled 
to  return  to  the  fortress.  The  situation  of  the  French  army 
became  more  and  more  wretched  under  the  double  influence 
of  both  moral  and  physical  sufferings.  The  damp  weather 
and  the  scanty  and  poor  food  caused  much  sickness.  The 
German  army  also  suffered  mueh  from  its  long  inaction  ; 
it  bad  more  than  25  per  cent.  sick.  At  last,  toward  the  end 
of  October,  Bazaine  offered  to  cajntulate.  having  lost,  from 
Aug.  14  to  Oct.  7,  25  generals,  2099  officers,  and  40,339  men, 
wounded,  dead,  and  missing,  without  counting  the  sick. 
On  Oct.  27  the  capitulation  was  concluded,  according  to 
which  the  fortress  was  to  be  occupied  by  the  (icrmans,  and 
the  French  army  to  go  to  Germany  as  prisoners  of  war.  All 
war-materials  and  insignia  of  honor  were  to  be  given  up  to 
the  Germans.  The  French  army  which  surrendered,  in- 
cluding the  sick  and  the  national  guard,  comprised  173,000 
men,  with  6000  officers  and  3  marshals.  The  war-material, 
worth  80,000.000  francs,  comprised  800  cannon,  furniture 
for  ^^  batteries,  66  mitrailleuses,  300,000  muskets,  an  enor- 
mous number  of  sabres  and  cuirasses.  2000  wagons,  etc. ; 
53  eagles  and  colors  were  taken.  By  the  Peace  of  Frank- 
fort (May  10, 1871 )  Metz  was  ceded  to  the  German  empire, 
and  the  German  military  administration  has  strengthened 
the  fortress.     (See  Bazaine.)  August  Niem.vnn. 

Met'zu  (Gabriel),  b.  at  Leyden  in  1615:  resided  in 
Amsterdam,  and  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  genre  painter 
equal  to  that  of  Terburg  and  Dow.  His  pictures  are  rare. 
D.  at  Levdcn  aI>out  I(ili7. 

meudoil%  town  of  France  in  the  department  of  Seine- 
et-Oise,  has  a  fine  palace,  extensive  wine-culture,  and  man- 
ufactures of  glass.     Pop.  5417. 

Meil'lebeke,  a  v.  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  AVest 
Flanders.  20  miles  S.  W.  of  Glient.  on  the  Mandel,  an 
afilucnt  of  the  Lys.  carries  on  flax-spinning  and  manufac- 
tures of  lace.      Po]..  SL'4'.l. 

Meiing,  or  I>Iohuii9  de  {Je.\n),  b.  at  Meun.  near  Or- 
leans, about  1279;  lived  at  the  court  of  Philipiio  le  Bel. 
where  he  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  for  his  scholarship, 
his  talent  as  a  poet,  and  his  biting  sarcasm,  and  d.  about 
1320.  His  principal  work  is  his  continuation  of  the  linuuiu 
(if  hi  lifUH.  This  famous  work  was  commenced,  hut  left 
unfinished,  by  Guillaumo  do  Lorris  ;  more  than  one-half 
of  the  work  was  composed  by  Jean  do  Meung. 

Meur'sins  (Johannes),  fDutch,  !)>-  Mnn-H'],  b.  at  Loos- 
duineti,  near  the  Hague,  in  1579:  studied  philohigy  ;  trav- 
elled  much,  and  her:ime  jirufcssor  of  history  at  Leyden  in 
Hint,  liftcrwiirds  of  Grct-k.  l)ut  left.  Hi)II:ind,  disturbed  by 
the  pulitical  broils  in  his  country,  and  accepted  a  jiosition 
at  the  Academy  of  Soriio  in  Denmark,  wlierc  he  d.  Sept. 
20,  l('i31t.  Ho  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age, 
anil   his   (jlossuriiim    Grncu-hiirbanim    (1(514)    and   Athena: 


MKl  IITUK  hT-.MUSKJJj;— MJCXKO,   I'MTKIt  STAll-.S  ()!■. 


Iliilimr  (H!'.'5),  n»  well  im  Iiih  niiinorouH  critical  iniinoKniphii 
nilittinj,'  t"  tho  hitor  (Ircck  iiihI  Koiiiiui  lilcniliiri',  iiro  Klill 
cif  inlnn^Hi.  ill!  iil!<i)  wrote  II  lii»t"rv  of  Di'iiiiiiirk  in  l.ulin, 
IliK  w.irks  li.v  l.iiiriic  (  VI  vi.Ik.  fi.l.,  Kl(.r(^ni;c.  17  1l-(i:i). 

mf!iirth('-rl-.>IoNrll<*,  11  (I('|irirtni4>iit  of  Ndrth-oiiHtorn 
l-'niiifc.  wiM  fiinriril  altiT  the  Kniiii-o-I'mwrtiiin  wiir,  on  Sc]»t. 
II.  IS7I.  It  <'(>in]iriKL<M  an  area  <ff  'l^Vl'y  Htpnirt!  inilrri  with  a 
{ii)|Milution  of  IWirj,  1:17.  ft  (ToiiHlMtH  of  tlio  fouT  arron'lJHHo- 
inciits,  llricv.  Lun'''vi|I(',  Niinry.  anrl  'roiil,  an'l  cuntuinK 
Hiinic  of  tlir  innj*t,  hciintiriil  HiM'iii'ry  aii'l  Homo  of  the  most 
fiTtilo  ^itW  in  Krancii.  Virio-4*nltiiru  in  tlio  rhiof  o(-eu|mtion  : 
half  of  tho  Hurfaco  is  oiM'njiicd  by  vineyardH.  Cap.  Nanr-y. 
i>I('iiNO,  iloparlnuMit  of  Ncirlli-eaBtiirn  Franco,  iviiMprin- 
inj;  an  area  of  2;tl»K  nquarn  niiloM,  with  a  ])opnlafion  of 
2HI. 72.^1.  It  cxtonilM  aloiif^  l)oth  widoH  of  the  riv{'r  Maas, 
which  in  encloweil  hetween  two  rani;ert  of  low  hilU  running 
jmianfl  wi(h  it.  Tho  valley  in  very  fertile  anrl  |iroiliiccti 
wln'Ht  anil  (^ooil  wine:  cattle.  horscH.  swine,  imil  hees  arc 
rcareil,  Tho  hill8  contain  iron,  liinestono,  and  gypsum. 
Cap.  l!ar-lo-I)uo. 

Mouse,  a  river  of  Kiiropc  which  rises  in  France,  in  tho 
t^.  of  the  dcpartinent  of  llaiitc-.Murnc.  and  proceeding  N. 
crosses  the  .\.  \\'.  corner  of  the  deparlinent  of  \'os;^es,  and 
traverses  the  dcpartinenta  of  .Meilse  and  -Ardennes,  through 
tho  wild  mountainous  rcf^ion  of  which  latter,  still  known 
as  the  "  Forest  of  Ardennes."  it  ]iours  throiii;h  a  wild 
romantic  gorge  ;  on  reaching  Sedan  it  enters  Belgium,  and 
at  iVaiuiir,  where  it  receives  on  tho  left  its  largest  tributary, 
tlie  .Siinibrc,  almost  doubling  its  volumo,  changes  its  course 
to  N.  10..  and  jiasses  Ijii^ge.  where  it  is  augmented  by  tho 
(luertho  :  separates  Dutch  from  Hclgiiin  Limburg,  ])assing 
Maestricht  and  Kocniioiid.  at  the  hitter  of  which  it  receives 
the  Kiier :  at  lloniniel  it  draw.s  so  close  to  the  Rhino  as  to 
bo  brought  into  commiuiiciition  with  it;  resumes  its  W.^ 
course,  and  finally  turning  \.  W.  joins  tho  left  bank  of  the 
M'aal,  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Kliine.  and  gives  its  name  to 
the  mighty  accuniiilated  Hood  of  these  streams,  which  pro- 
ceeding W.  is  divided  near  Dordrecht  into  two  great  rivers, 
the  line  of  which  bends  round  to  the  X.,  and  reaches  Rot- 
terdam ;  the  other  liranch  continues  W. ;  and  shortly  after 
tho  two  branches  again  unite  and  discharge  themselves, 
amid  shoals  and  quicksands,  into  tho  North  Sea.  Total 
length,  ;')S0  miles,  of  which  -lljl)  are  navigable. 

Ulex'in,  post-v.  of  liimestone  eo.,  Tex.,  2:!I  miles  N.  W. 
of  (ialveston,  on  tho  Houston  and  Texas  Central  R.  R.,  has 
an  academy.  2  chnrehos,  I  bank,  1  newspaper,  2  hotels,  1 
mill,  iiiul  stores.     Pop.  about  700. 

.1.  W.  Fisiiimux,  Ed.  "Mexia  Ledger." 

Mexican  Antiquities.  Sec  AitciiiTECTtiiB  op  the 
Ameuii'AV  .\itiKiii;iM:s.  by  llov.  L.  U.  Moroav,  LL.I). 

Mexiciin  Ilicroglyphirs.  See  Isiuan  L.vngiiage3 
OF  Amkhiia,  by  lliis.  .1.  IlAMMoNn  Trimbill. 

Mexicnii  Languages.    Sco  Ixdiax  Laxouages. 

Mex'ico  (froiu  .\ztce.  Merilli,  a  name  of  the  tutelary 
divinity],  Ihlitetl  States  of,  a  federal  republic  of 
North  .\iuerica.  and.  next  to  the  U.  S..  the  most  populous 
and  wealthy  cinnitry  of  the  New  World,  occujiies  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  continent  between  the  U.  S.  on  the  X.  and 
Central  .\mcriea  on  the  S.  K.,  stretching  from  the  (Julf  of 
iMexico  and  tho  Caribbean  Sea  on  tho  E.  to  tho  Pacific  Ocean 
on  tho  \V.  and  S.  In  shape  resembling  a  cornucopia,  it 
has  a  length  of  I'.t.'il)  miles  along  tlie  axis  of  tho  conti- 
lu'ut,  from  tho  N.  lino  of  .Sonora  to  Yucatan,  a  maximum 
breadth  of  "oO  miles  K.  and  W.  in  tho  latitude  of  Mata- 
luoras  (excluding  tho  |ieiiiiisula  of  Lower  California),  an 
average  breadth  of  about  liH)  miles  in  a  line  tVom  N.  E. 
to  S.  W.  drawn  through  tho  capital,  and  a  minimum 
breadth  of  141)  miles  N.  to  S.  at  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec,  with  a  coast-line  of  more  than  (illtlO  miles.  The  nat- 
ural grand  divisions  of  the  country  are  those  made  by  the 
tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  which 
se(iarato  the  original  Jlexico,  central  and  tropical,  from 
Northern  and  Eastern  Mexico,  wliieh  in  colonial  times  were 
for  tho  most  part  separately  named  and  governed. 

,tcc(f  rill,/  I'ttpiiltiliou. — The  following  table  exhibits  the 
areas  of  tho  27  stales,  tho  territory  of  Lower  California, 
antl  the  federal  district,  according  to  the  calculation  made 
iit  lytill  by  a  leailing  Mexican  authority  (Garcia  y  Cubas). 
No  accurate  census  has  ever  been  taken,  but  there  can 
bo  littlo  doubt  that  the  |iopulation  now  (lS7li)  exceeds 
10.000,000.  Tho  figures  given  in  the  table  are  chiefly  from 
state  estimates  of  IS":!  or  1.S71.  In  regard  to  the  remain- 
ing states,  in  a  conflict  of  estimates  the  higher  has  gener- 
ally been  preferred.  Tlio  {io|iulation  of  the  City  of  Mexico. 
given  as  2.'iO. 000.  should  properly  include  that  of  the  whole 
federal  district  (S.">  sijuare  miles),  or  ;il.i.99(>.  Other  large 
cities  not  cajiitJvls  of  states  are  Leon  ((xuanajuato),  with  a 
population  variously  estimated  from  90,000  to  120,000; 
Celaya,  San  Miguel  de  AUende,  Salvatierra,  Oriiaba,  Za- 


potlan,  Lagoii,  Tgpio,  Zainora,  MaUroonu,  and  Iluajuapaa, 
which  range  between  <IO,0U0  and  2U,U00. 


AKiias  Callenten...  2,2IB 

<'alii|iiVho I  20,0».'l 

cliiaiiaji I  l(I,7i;9 

I  lilliiiahua 10.>,2!).'; 

I'oabullir :  OI,l).'SI) 

Collaia 'iflm 

Duranifo !  12,013 

(iiiauujuato l],i:tn 

(iuerrcro 2-l,220 


«,rl80 

48,907 
9,.W« 
21,009 
1,«9S 
I4..V1.) 
27,:t89 
1I,7GI 
8,429 
28,S89 
2.'.,927 
81,022 
12,710 


Tamnullpa-i 28,fi.W 


Hidalgo 

.laliseo 

Mexico 

Mhdioacan 

Morelus 

Nuevo  Leon 

Oaxaca 

Pueblft 

(iuer^'laro 

.San  Luis  Putosl.. 

Sinaloa 

Solioru 

Tabasco 


TIaxcala-.. 

Vera  Cru/, 

Yucatan 

/acatcca-H 

Lower  California 

(territory) 

Federal  District... 

Total 


,49S 
27,43;) 
.32,0.'i8 
20,585 

59,033 
8.5 


Potiol* 


CaptuU. 


iBii.fi.a) 
Kii,:!!!!; 
IW.l.'JsT 
17'J.!l71 
9K,.'tl7 
Cl.-i.sj7 
I'JII.mii 
U2'.i.i:il 
301, U»0 

404,207 

oiwfim 

flri3,.'i27 

GIH.210 

147,039 
178,872 
002,403 
H.'H)..'i«0 
171.f.iii; 
470..''i0ll 
lOH.tBl 
147,133 
83,707 

10,8,778 
12l,00.'i 
504,.12-'i 
422.3fl:i 
397,945 


A[(iia»  f'allenten,,.' 

(  aiii|i^i:lie 

San  t'rUtijbttl I 

Cbiliiiabua ....I 

.■iaillll.i 

lollniu 

l>iiriini{o I 

tiuanujuuto 

Ilravoii   iCbllpan- 

cliiK") 

Puebuea  

triioilalfllara. 

Toluca 

Morclla 

Cuernavaea 

MontiTcy  

Oaxaca 

Pucbia 

(^uerf'taro 

San  Lull*  Potosf... 

Culiacan 

Ures 

San    JuBQ     Bau- 

tista 

Ciudad  Victoria... 

TIaxcala 

.Talapa 

MC-rida 

iSacatecaa 


21,M.'i;La  Paz., 
si.'i.ggn  Mexico. 

9,61I,8:!8; 


Pop  at 
••plul. 


.'.l.tKlll 
211,1100 

la.'xio 

15,000 
20.000 
35,0(10 
2«.00'( 
70,000 

7,000 
18,000 
76,000 
20,000 
30,(K)0 
I.'i.OllO 
'.'O.'tOO 
2.'.,IHKI 
".'..IK  111 
.'Vri.iiri'l 
:'/,,(si<l 
lo.non 

7,000 

S.OOO 

C.'IOO 

4.01)0 

20.(XI0 

25,000 

30,000 

1,000 
250,000 


northern  frontier  of  the  republic,  skirting  the  Pacific  at  a 
consirlerable  distance  inland.   A  coast-range  projects  north- 


Phi/Htcal  Fealurct. — Mexico  proper  consists  of  a  vast 
table-land  fiOOO  to  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  with  narrow 
fringes  of  serui-lropieal  terrace-lands  {ttrrntn  IrmpUtdnit) 
varying  in  elevation  from  .'iOIIO  to  5000  feet,  and  lowlands 
{licrntt  m/irulrt)  stretching  from  tho  sea-coasts  to  the  bases 
of  tho  mountains.  The  two  latter  regions  soineliincs  pen- 
etrate far  within  the  central  mountain-system,  along  the 
courses  of  streatns,  expanding  into  broad  fertile  valleys, 
as  in  portions  of  Oaxaca,  Puebla,  Morelos,  Mexico,  Michoa- 
can.  anrl  .laliseo.  The  mountiiin-systcin  of  Mexico  is  tho 
northern  prolongation  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes 
(though  the  latter  name  is  unknown  in  Mexico),  divided 
into  several  branches.  The  Sicrnt  Mnrire,  or  **  mothcr- 
."  extends  from  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  to  the 
he  rcpiiblii 
inland.  A  ( 
ward  along  tho  (lulf  of  Mexico,  rising  to  the  height  of 
17.170  feet  in  the  celebrated  peak  of  Orizaba,  while  the 
central  range,  or  Coniillfrtt  rfc  Aiuihwtr,  which  surrounds 
anrl  scjiaratcs  the  valleys  of  Mexico  anrl  Puebla.  reaches 
the  greatest  altitude  as  yet  proved  to  exist  in  North  .Atuer- 
ica  in  the  mighty  cone  of  Popoc.atapctI,  1 7.540  feet,  while 
its  twin  volcano,  IztaceihuatI,  attains  15,705  feet,  and  the 
Xmulo  dc  Tnluci  (90  miles  X.  W.  1. 1  fi.fil  B  feet.  Many  other 
mountains  vary  from  10,000  to  12.000  feet,  but  the  four  so- 
called  "  volcanoes"  above  namerl  are  the  only  ones  which 
are  covered  with  jierpctual  snow.  PopocatapctI  alone  oc- 
casionally sends  up  clouds  of  smoke,  the  most  active  vol- 
canoes in  modern  times  being  the  smaller  ones  of  .'^an 
Martin  Tuxtia  (Vera  Cruz)  ami  .lorullo  (Miehoacani.  The 
central  table-land  of  Mexico,  broken  by  numerous  trans- 
verso  ranges  into  a  series  of  great  valleys,  or  rather  basins, 
sometimes  scores  of  miles  in  width,  descends  gradually 
northwarrl.  and  Northern  Mexico  consists  of  a  similor 
series  of  mountains  and  valleys  at  a  less  elevation.  In 
Eastern  Mexico  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan  (including  Cam- 
pr'che)  is  a  vast  jdain  rising  but  slightly  above  the  sea, 
while  the  states  of  Chiapas  and  Tabasco  belong  geograph- 
ically to  the  Central  .\merican  mountain-systein. 

Cilmitle. — There  are  in  tropical  Mexico  but  two  seasons, 
the  rainy  and  the  dry,  of  irregular  duration,  usually  ex- 
temling  from  May  to  October,  oml  from  October  to  May, 
respectively,  the  heaviest  rains  occurring  in  September. 
The  dry  season  is  marked  by  frequent  iiorirM,  or  gales  of 
wind,  sweeping  southward  across  the  Oulf  of  Mexico, 
rcnrlering  navigation  somewhat  perilous  during  their  con- 
tinuance. The  mean  onnual  temperature  in  the  (iVrr.n 
ciiliiiitra  is  from  75°  to  85°  P.,  in  the  lierrat  lempladns 
from  65°  to  70°,  and  in  the  licrrnn  frian  from  55°  to  B2°, 
rarely  rising  to  80°  or  sinking  to  45°.  At  many  points  on 
the  coast,  however,  especially  at  the  ports  of  Vera  Crui, 
Acapulco,  Mazatlan,  and  (inaymas,  the  summer  heat 
ranges  from  85°  to  105°,  usually  accoinpanierl  by  the  ter- 
rible scourge  of  yellow  fever.  The  temperate  regions,  or 
litrrat  templadnK,  enjoy  a  delicious  climate,  ju.=tly  entitling 
them  to  the  title  of  "  paradise  of  Mexico  "  usually  applied 
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to  the  region  of  Jalapa  and  Huatusco.  The  table-land  or 
''cold  region  "  is  cold  only  in  a  relative  sense,  the  climate 
being  as  mild  and  equable  as  that  of  Naples,  the  chief  dis- 
comfort to  winter  visitors  arising  from  the  rarefaction  of 
the  atmosphere.  Moisture  is  irregularly  distributed  through 
the  three  regions,  and  largely  affects  their  comparative 
healthiness,  the  dry  climate,  whether  hot  or  cold,  being 
reckoned  the  more  salubrious  ;  but  this  rule  is  not  invari- 
able, since  the  greatest  annual  rainfall  (90  to  1(10  inches) 
is  that  of  Huatusco,  a  healthful  region  of  the  terrace- 
lands. 

Hirers. — From  its  physical  configuration  Mexico  has 
few  large  or  navigable  rivers,  being  less  favored  in  this 
important  element  of  commercial  prosperity  than  any  other 
considerable  country  in  the  world  except  Arabia.  The 
largest  is  the  Rio  Bravo  or  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  forming 
the  boundary  with  Texas,  and  navigable  for  vessels  of 
light  draught  for  a  small  portion  of  its  lower  course.  The 
Panuco.  Alvarado,  Coatzacoaleos,  Grijalva,  and  Usunia- 
einta,  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  the  Bay  of  Cam- 
ppche,  are  important  streams,  navigable  through  that  por- 
tion of  their  course  which  traverses  the  lowlands.  On  the 
Pacific  slope  the  largest  river  is  the  Lerma,  called  in  its 
middle  course  Tololotlan,  and  in  its  lower  course  Rio 
Grande  de  Santiago,  which  rises  in  Lake  Lerma  in  the 
central  valley  of  Toluca,  flows  W.  through  Michoacanand 
Jalisco,  traversing  Lake  Chapala.  and  forming  numerous 
cataracts.  It  is  wholly  unnavigable,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Mescala  or  Rio  de  las  Balsas,  which,  rising  in 
Puebla.  flows  W.  400  miles  to  the  Pacific,  and  has  been 
several  times  explored  with  a  view  to  utilizing  it  for  inter- 
oceanic  communication. 

Geology  and  Mines. — Mexico  is  eminently  a  country  of 
mineral  wealth,  and  its  production  of  the  precious  metals 
was  for  more  than  three  centuries  subsequent  to  its  dis- 
covery greater  than  that  of  any  other  country.  Its  geology 
has  always  been  subordinated  to  its  mineralogy,  and  is 
therefore  very  imperfectly  known.  Granite  forms  the 
foundation  both  of  the  central  table-land  and  of  the  great 
mountain-system  of  Oaxaca,  the  mineral-bearing  super- 
structure being  chiefly  porphyry.  Caverns  are  numerous, 
one  of  them,  Caeahuamilpa,  being  reputed  the  largest  in 
the  world.  Much  of  the  country  has  been  the  scene  of 
volcanic  action,  of  which  the  debris  remain  in  immense 
fields  of  basaltic  lava.  Iron  is  found  in  immense  masses 
in  Coalcoman  fMichoaean),  Lagos  (Jalisco),  and  in  Du- 
rango.  where  the  Cerro  del  Mercado  is  a  solid  mountain  of 
magnetic  iron  ore.  Copper,  usually  associated  with  gold, 
is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  Chihuahua,  Sonora, 
Guanajuato,  Mexico,  Guerrero.  Jalisco,  and  Michoacan  ; 
tin  in  the  two  latter  states;  and  lead  occurs  in  connection 
with  the  ores  of  silver  in  many  parts,  but  especially  in 
Oaxaca.  Quarries  of  marble,  alabaster,  gypsum,  and  rock- 
salt  are  numerous;  sulphur  is  found  in  the  craters  of  the 
volcanoes,  and  mineral  springs  occur  in  many  localities. 
Cinnabar  or  red  sulj>huret  of  mercury  has  been  found  in 
small  qu.antities  in  many  states,  and  valuable  mines  have 
recently  been  developed  in  Morelos  and  Guerrero  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  immense  consumption  and  high  price 
of  quicksilver.  The  utility  of  this  article  for  reducing 
silver  ores  was  discovered  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the 
Mexican  miner  Bartolomc  Medina,  a  native  of  Pachuca. 
Bismuth  occurs  in  several  states;  platinum  has  recently 
been  discovered  in  Tlaxcala  and  Ilidalgo,  and  coal  has 
been  found  in  small  deposits  in  many  quarters,  but  no 
mines  arc  actually  worked  upon  a  profitable  scale.  Gold, 
being  fuund  in  placers  and  easily  worked,  was  the  chief 
mineral  treasure  of  the  Aztecs,  who  made  little  use  of  sil- 
ver from  the  difficulty  of  reducing  the  ores;  hence,  while 
Mexico  was  at  first  celebrated  chiefly  for  its  gold,  that 
metal  soon  became  subordinate  to  silver,  and  has  ever 
since,  in  Mexico  proper,  aflordcd  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  annual  coinage.  Of  late  years,  however,  gold-mines 
in  the  states  of  Mexico,  Michoacan,  and  especially  Guer- 
rero, have  been  worked  with  profit,  and,  though  the  placers 
are  nearly  exhausted,  the  use  of  improved  mining  ma- 
chinery will  doubtless  yield  rich  results.  Silver  early  be- 
came, and  will  ever  remain,  the  staple  production  of  Mex- 
ico. The  supply  is  practically  illimitable.  Though  many 
thousands  of  mines  have  been  abandoned  as  unprofitable, 
the  introductirjn  of  improved  processes  of  extraction  and 
riMiucTtion  and  of  cheap  transportation  through  railway  ex- 
tension will  augment  the  yiehl  of  silver  to  an  indefinite 
extent,  more  especially  if  supplies  of  coal  and  quicksilver 
should  in  any  way  become  (dieap  and  abundant.  In  the 
firt<t  hiilf  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  silvcr-niines  of  Tas(ro, 
Sultepec,  Tlalpujahua,  and  Pachuca  were  developed  by 
CortOs  and  his  immediate  successors.  Subsequently,  the 
great  mining-districts  of  Guanajuato,  San  Luis  Pr)tosf, 
Zacatccas,  and  l)urango  were  gradually  discovereci  and 
worked,  but  it  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  century  that 


they  attained  that  high  development  which  gave  them  a 

worldwide  renown.  At  the  close  of  that  century  the  fa- 
mous Veta  Madre  ("mother  ^■ein  ")  of  (iuanajuato  had, 
according  to  Humboldt,  yielded  one-fifth  of  the  silver  then 
current  in  the  world,  having  far  exceeded  the  famous 
mountain  of  Potosi  in  Upper  Peru.  The  Yeta  Gmnde 
of  Zacatecas  during  the  last  century  frequently  yielded 
$3,000,000  annually,  and  the  mines  of  Catoree  (San  Luis  Po- 
tosf )  produced  $150,000,000  in  seventy-seven  years.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  prosperity  of  Gua- 
najuato and  Pachuca  attained  its  apogee;  the  proprietors 
of  the  Valenciana,  Rayas,  Regla,  and  other  great  bonan- 
zas had  become,  virtually  by  purchase  from  the  Spanish 
crown,  counts  or  marquises  under  the  titles  of  their  mines, 
and  had  thus  founded  an  aristocracy  based  on  wealth.  But 
the  long  war  of  independence  (1810-20)  ruined  the  mining 
interests  of  Mexico,  causing  the  abandonment  of  all  in- 
ci])ient  or  partially  completed  enterprises,  and  even  of 
many  prosperous  mines,  which  soon  filled  with  water,  and 
have  never  since  been  worked.  In  182o,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  republican  government,  a  fever  for  Mexican 
mines,  largely  traceable  to  the  great  work  of  Humboldt, 
pervaded  the  London  money-market;  the  most  reckless  in- 
vestments were  made,  and  operations  on  a  lavish  scale  of 
expenditure  were  carried  out  for  years  under  the  direction 
of  so-called  mining-engineers,  whose  inconceivable  igno- 
rance refused  to  learn  anything  from  Mexican  sources. 
Naturally,  the  English  companies  nearly  all  collapsed 
within  a  few  years,  to  the  great  detriment  of  Mexico  in 
European  eyes,  as  the  blame  was,  with  but  slight  reason, 
ascribed  either  to  revolutions  or  to  the  obstructiveness  of 
Mexican  governments.  The  mining  resources  of  the 
country  are  now  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Mex- 
ican capitalists,  and  are  gradually  recovering  their  pros- 
perity. The  Spanish  •'  mining  code,"  formed  chiefly  in 
M_exico,  is  still  in  use,  and  is  the  most  elaborate  in  the 
world. 

Mints  and  Coinage. — There  are  now  (1876)  11  mints  in 
the  republic — namely,  at  Mexico  (established  1jM8),  Oa- 
xaca, Guanajuato,  San  Luis  Potosf,  Zacatecas,  Guadalajara, 
Durango,  Chihuahua,  Culiacan,  Alamos,  and  Hermosillo. 
They  coin  on  an  average  $20,000,000  per  annum,  of  which 
less'than  $1,000,000  is  in  gold.  The  total  production  of 
Mexican  mines  up  to  1875  is  estimated  at  $4,:^00.000.000, 
and  the  total  coinage  for  the  same  period  is  stated  at 
$.3,00.3,660,068,  of  which  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  was  gold. 

Vegetation  and  Agriculture. — Besides  the  European  ce- 
reals, roots,  and  fruits,  nearly  all  of  which  have  found  conge- 
nial homes  in  the  uplands,  Mexico  proiluces  a  surprising 
variety  of  useful  indigenous  plants  and  trees.  There  are 
over  100  species  of  timber  trees  and  cabinet  woods,  17  oil- 
bearing  plants  and  trees,  12  species  of  dyewoods,  8  of 
gum  trees,  and  over  60  of  medicinal  plants.  Indian  corn 
is  everywhere  the  staple  food  of  the  aboriginal  population ; 
wheat  and  barley  grow  to  perfection  in  the  central  valleys, 
especially  in  the  great  hajio  of  Guanajuato  ;  rice,  sugar- 
cane, tobacco,  cotton,  coffee,  cacao,  and  indigo  thrive  in 
the  tierras  calientes  and  tierras  templadas,  where  oranges, 
lemons,  olives,  mangoes,  bananas,  pineapples,  graj)es.  sweet 
potatoes,  yuca,  and  scores  of  luscious  wild  fruits  abound. 
The  maguey  of  the  ticrrns/rias  furnishes  a  palatable  fruit, 
while  its  fermented  juice,  the  famous  pnltfuc,  constitutes 
the  national  beverage;  and  in  Yucatan  a  plant  of  the  same 
species  affords  the  henlquen,  a  fibre  which  now  constitutes 
the  chief  wealth  of  that  peninsula.  I\Iany  varieties  of 
cactus  are  found,  one  of  which  is  cultivatetl  in  Oaxaca  as 
food  for  the  cochineal  insect.  The  mvilberry  thrives  in 
Puebla,  Michoacan,  an<i  Guanajuato,  but  the  rearing  of 
silkworms,  once  a  considerable  industry,  has  fallen  into 
insignificance.  The  great  cotton-producing  regions  are 
the  northern  states  of  Coahuila,  l>urango,  and  Sinaloa. 
The  tobacco  of  Southern  Vera  Cruz  and  Tabasco,  the  cacao 
of  Tabasco,  Oaxaca,  and  Soconusco  (Chiajias),  the  coffee 
of  Michoacan  and  Colima.  ate  reputed  equal  to  any  in  the 
world.  The  market  id'  Mexico  is  more  abundantly  and 
cheaply  supplied  with  nnignificent  and  varied  flowers  than 
that  of  any  other  city  in  the  world. 

Animal  Kingdom. — All  the  European  domestic  animals 
arc  successfully  reared,  and  the  northern  states  arc  noted 
for  their  vast  herds  <d"  cattle,  droves  of  horses,  and  ilocks 
of  sheep.  Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  puma,  jaguar, 
ocelot,  wolf,  and  coj-otc,  with  several  species  of  bears,  tlccr, 
and  monkeys.  Alligators  abounrl  in  the  lagoons  anrl  rivers 
of  the  lowlands;  rattlesnakes  and  other  venomous  ojihid- 
ians  are  common,  as  well  as  many  kinds  of  noxious  in- 
sects, especially  scorpions  and  tarantulas.  A  great  va- 
riety of  brilliantly-colored  parrots,  humming-binls.  and 
song-birds  ure  found  in  the  forests,  as  also  many  wild  fowl 
an<l  game  birds.  The  coasts  are  well  sujijjlieil  with  fish, 
and  pearl-fishing  is  a  valuable  industry  in  tlie  (iutf  of 
California.     Amber  is  found  on  the  coasts  nt'  Yucatan. 
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hirhtHtnf  und  3f«i(i(/«<?^i(rr».— Agriculture  U  Iho  oooupu- 
tion  dl'  lllo  MiiiHM  of  tho  uhnri^inal  |nii)nIiition,  wlii-tlmr  in 
tlio  tillii;;*)  of  (lii)ir  own  hiiiuII   y\uU  of  j^roiin.l  or  in  tlio 
uultivaliidi   of   thu   ^rt'iit    pIiintiitionH.       I'otty    imluMtriuH, 
Hiich    lis    Lho    nmniifiuftiiro   of    uiirtliunwiirn,  clay   nnti   rug 
(Ijiun-f*.  wiMxii-n  toyrt.  Hwnotnical..'*.  artific-iiil  lIower«,  ami  othor 
ornjiiin.)ntM,  aro  Iarj,'t-ly  carricii  un   in   Mm  «'ilit;n,  the  j^oM- 
HniilliM    Lv*i»ci-iully    uxffllin;;    in    llliKifC  work.       Supurior 
KliLHMwurr  arnl  |iorrclain  aru  inadii  at  Puubla,  Tuxcoeo,  un<l  j 
otIitM-  fitii'S.      In  liC'tn,  Cflaya,  Salvutiorra,  an'!  olliur  eun-   | 
tral  citirH  lliu  iniinnfin-liiru  of  nhnzoi  or  nhawlH,  the  wcav-   | 
iiiK  of  cott(tn  and  woollon  t-lotliH  by  hand,  and  thu  numu-   ■ 
fatituri'  of  xaddtery,  all   of  fino  (luality,   have  arrinin-d  a 
Kri'ut  dc\  rlopnicnt.     There  are  a  lew  iron-fonn<lrieM.  jiaper,   | 
Kri^t.  and  s;iw  inillH.  but  the  latter  are  Muri)riHiiij;ly  rare.  ' 
Cotton   and  wooHen  faetories  are  aw  yet  in  tlieir  infancy, 
thiiu;,'li  a  few  are  f-iund  in  eaelu»f  the  prineipat  eitiett.  and 
they  form  a  notable  feature  at  Puebhi,  t^ueretaro,  (iuada- 
lajara,  rolinia.  and  SaltiUo.     Tlie  inanufacturo  of  sugar  in 
carried  on  upon  a  va^t  t^eale  in  More-Ion. 

r'oHimcnf.— The  exports  of  Mexieo  for  the  year  ending 
June  :i(),  lS7:t,  were  valued  at  $.';i.7!)l,l  Jt).K  1  ;  the  imporlH 
at  $2'.>.()(l2,-H>n.H|.  Of  the  total  of  oxj»ortf<.  the  jireeiouM 
metals  ninounted  to  more  than  $2:),IHMI.(KK).  (ho  other  lead- 
in;^  articles  lieinj^  hides,  lieniciuen  f»r  Sisal  hetnp,  lumber, 
colVee.  vanilla,  (■(»i-hineal,  cattle,  tobaceo,  India-rubber,  or- 
chil, indigo,  and  sursaparilla.  (Jrcat  Itritain  roeeivcd 
$l2,tHMI.0(K),  the  U.  S.  $11,000,000,  Franco  $1.. 000,000,  and 
Colombia  (Panama)  $1.;"^00.000.  Of  the  imports.  Creat 
JJritain  furnished  articles  to  the  value  of  $111,000.(100.  the 
U.  S.  $7,000,000.  Franeo  $0.000. 0(U(,  (Jermauy  $l,0O0,0)MI, 
Spain  and  Cuba  $1,. 000,000,  and  Colombia  SI, i!.')0,000.  The 
loading;  articles  of  importation  arc  cotton,  linen,  woollen, 
and  silk  fabrics,  wrought  and  unwroui;ht  iron,  machinery, 
hardware,  and  jirovisions.  The  leading  ports  are  Vera 
Cru/,  Camn(''cho,  Progreso.  Tampico,  Tuxpam.  and  Mata- 
nioras  on  too  (tulf  of  Mexico;  Acapuleo,  Manzunillo,  San 
Bias.  Mazatlan,  La  l*az,  and  (Juaymas  on  the  Pacific.  Of 
these,  Acapuleo  is  the  only  one  havin;^  a  gorid  harbor. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  republic  passes 
throngh  \'ora  t'ruz,  Avhich  is  cc!nnceted  by  lines  of  steamers 
with  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Liverpool,  Southampton, 
and  St.  Nazairc.  Most  of  these  linos  touch  at  Progroso 
(Yucatan)  and  at  Havana  or  St.  Thomas.  The  American 
lines  receive  subsidies  from  the  Mexican  government.  <>n 
the  Pacific  the  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company 
touch  twice  a  month  at  the  principal  ports,  and  also 
receive  a  subsidy.  The  commerce  of  the  Pacific  jjorts 
is  largely  in  the  hands  of  (Jerman  mercantile  houses. 
The  average  number  of  vessels  arriving  annually  in  Mex- 
ican ports  is  5000,  of  which  about  one-fiftU  are  national 
vessels. 

RifilH-nifa  and  lionds. — Tho  only  extended  lino  of  rail- 
way is  that  from  Vera  Cruz  to  tho  City  of  Mexico  (203 
miles),  with  a  branch  from  Apizaco  to  Puebla  (20  miles). 
The  main  lino  was  completod  in  Dec,  1>'72,  having  been 
constructed  at  intervals  dating  back  to  1S.')2.  The  ascent 
from  tho  lowlands  to  the  summit  of  the  plateau  (HOOO  feet) 
is  a  wiuidorful  monument  of  engineering  skill,  and  %viH 
compare  fav<)rably  with  the  most  noted  constructions  of 
the  kind  in  Kurope.  A  railway  from  Vera  Cruz  to  .Talajia 
(about  00  miles)  was  nearly  completed  in  1S7.>.  The  other 
lines  now  existing  are  those  from  \'era  Cr\iz  to  McdcUin 
(11  miles),  Mexico  to  Tlalpam  (10  miles),  and  Mexico  to 
Tlalnepantla  (10  miles).  The  latter  is  a  narrow-gauge, 
which  is  to  bo  extended  to  Ti>liu'-a  rid  Cuautithin.  There 
is  alsi)  a  steam  railway  to  tlio  suburb  of  Ouadalupe 
Hidalgo  (4  miles),  and  several  liorso-railways  within  the 
city.  Concessions  have  been  granted  for  lines  of  railway 
from  Mexico  to  Loon,  and  frotn  Leon  to  the  Rio  Grande 
ami  to  the  Pacific,  the  latter  to  tho  International  U.  R. 
Company  of  Texas,  and  work  wascommcnccpl  on  tlie  former 
Nov.  1,  IS".'),  Otlier  concessions  have  been  frequently 
granted,  extended,  and  renewed,  and  as  frc'^uently  for- 
feited for  non-fnliilment  of  contract,  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  state  which  of  the  many  projected  lines  will  be 
earliest  constructed,  though  the  most  promising  seem 
to  be  the  line  from  Ometusco  N.  to  Pachiicii,  to  connect 
that  great  silver-producing  centre  with  a  seaport,  and 
the  line  from  Puebla  southward  to  Matamoras  Izuear, 
in  the  sugnr-jiroducing  ticrrcs  cah'etifrF.  A  concession  was 
grunted  many  years  since  to  an  .Vmcrican  company  for  a 
ship-canal  across  tho  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  more 
recently  for  a  railway.  The  former  project  is  in  abeyance  : 
the  latter  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  soon  realized.  The  ordinary 
carriage-roads  in  Mexico  are  few  in  number,  being  liutited 
to  the  highways  between  the  principal  cities.  Mail  itnd 
passenger  communications  are  efieeted  by  means  of  21 
lines  of  diligences  administered  by  a  single  company.  Tho 
ordinary  means  of  commercial  transportation  arc  by  o.x- 
carts  and  paok-mules.    Telegraph-lines  have  been  rapidly 


oxtonded  iifnco  1B70.  Kvery  iitat«  capital  in  now  fn  com- 
munication with  tho  City  of  Mexico,  and  conKcr|uen(ly  with 
the  IJ.  H,  and  thu  whole  world,  by  tho  line  rui  MatauiuruH, 
open  Hincc  IH72. 

Adiniuinlntlitni. — The  federal  national  government  U 
adiulniKtered  (uncording  to  thu  provinionK  of  the  liberal  ro- 
publi(!an  constitution  of  IKfi",  twice  overthrown  and  re 
stored  (lHiiK-t>()  and  iKO.'i-fl?),  and  conxidcrably  ameii<|ed 
in  I.S7.'1-7'I.  Tho  pret-ident  is  ehonen  by  Indirect  popular 
HufTragc  every  fmirlh  year  ;  the  Muprenic  judiciary  and  both 
housed  of  CongrcHK  an;  elected  in  the  Humc  iiianner,  tho 
former  and  the  senate  for  term"  of  hix  yearn,  the  houj-e  of 
deputies  for  two  years.  Tlie  chief-juHtico  Ih  rx-ujf{rii,  virc- 
prewident.  Thi*  senate  existed  for  fhort  period"  under  two 
former  const  it  ul  ions,  but  was  ab(di»<hed  in  IH,'',:',,  nnd  not 
restored  until  the  constitutional  amendments  of  IM7I,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  new  senate  wan  ele':led  in  1H".'>.  The 
states  have  local  constitulionK,  with  elective  governorn  nnd 
legislatures.  The  powers  of  the  various  bninchex  of  tho 
national  government  closely  resemble  those  of  the  V .  H. 
TIio  revenues  are  largely  dcriverl  from  export  and  import 
duties,  and  amounted  in  lH7:t-71  to  $22,197,K0:i.  The  ex- 
penditure (luring  tiie  same  fiscal  year  was  $20,'JI0.I'J.'{, 
The  national  debt,  irhiefly  heM  in  Kngland,  amountol  in 
IHO  I  to  about  $00,000,(100^  but  since  the  restoratit.n  uX  tho 
republic  in  IS07,  diplomatic  relations  with  Kngland,  an 
well  as  with  France,  have  been  in  abeyance,  and  tho 
Mexican  government  not  only  repudiates  all  the  loans 
contracted  by  Maximilian,  but  hohls  that  the  former  Fng- 
lish  riebt  was  vitiated  by  the  conduct  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  it  professes  a  willingness  tomako 
an  equitable  adjustment  whenever  the  proper  preliminary 
stops  shall  be  taken  by  the  IJritish  government.  Tho 
Mexican  army  consists  of  22,;i'*7  men,  who  are  maintained 
on  an  cflicient  footing  at  an  annual  expense  of  about 
$7,000,000.  The  navy  is  little  more  than  nominal,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  four  etcaniers  recently  constructed  for 
coast-guard  purposes. 

Hrlujiitn. — During  the  colonial  period  Roman  Cathol- 
icism was  the  only  creed  tolerated,  and  was  the  religion 
of  tho  state  under  the  earlier  republican  codes.  Ry  the 
constitution  of  1867  all  religions  arc  equally  protected,  but 
none  oflicially  recognized  by  the  state.  The  Catholic  hier- 
andiy  possesses  .'J  archbishoprics,  Mexico,  Michoacan, 
and  (iuadalajara,  and  12  bishoprics,  Puebla,  Vera  Cruz, 
Oaxaca,  Chiapas,  Yucatan,  San  Luis  Potosf,  Tamaulipas, 
Nucvo  Leon,  Zacatccas,  Ourango,  Sonora,  and  Lower  Cali- 
fornia. Tho  Catholic  Church  formerly  owned  nearly 
one-third  of  the  soil,  throughout  Mexico,  but  by  the 
"  laws  of  reform  "  of  IKoO  anrl  isr)!>  their  landed  property 
was  nationalized,  the  convents  abolisherl,  and  all  super- 
fluous church  buildings  sold  or  converted  to  public  uses. 
American  Protestant  missions,  chiefly  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  have  been  very  successful  in'Mcxico  1H70-75,  and 
tho  "Church  of  Jesus,"  a  Mexican  undenominati«»nal  Prot- 
estant organization,  possesses  several  large  church  edifices 
and  has  more  than  a  score  of  congregations  within  the 
Valley  of  Mexico. 

Education. — The  University  of  Mexico,  an  ecclesiastical 
institution  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century,  was  abolished 
in  18;)G.  In  its  place  special  schools  of  law.  medicine, 
music,  agriculture,  engineering,  mines,  commerce,  fino 
arts,  tho  sciences  and  literature,  and  a  military  college, 
are  now  maintained  by  the  federal  government,  besiiies 
various  grades  of  lower  schools  for  both  sexes,  amounting 
in  tho  City  of  Mexico  to  above  200.  bc:^ides  lUO  private 
schools.  The  state  governments  snpport  common  schools 
nt  all  tho  centres  of  population,  and  institutes  for  higher 
education  at  the  capitals.  The  total  number  of  public 
schools  throughout  the  republic  amounts  to  nearly  4000, 
and  is  rapidly  being  extended.  There  arc  also  schools  for 
deaf  mutes,  for  the  blind,  and  for  juvenile  delinquents,  be- 
sides many  creditable  institutions  supported  by  jirivatc 
beneficence.  (For  notices  of  the  libraries,  museums,  and 
various  other  national  institutions  having  an  educational 
character  sec  article  Mkxh'o.  Citv  of.) 

Ifistari/. — The  chief  interest  of  Mexican  history  prior  to 
i  the  present  century  is  concentrated  in  the  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances of  its  conquest  (for  which  see  Coutes,  Her- 
I  NANIK)).  The  shadowy  and  uncertain  events  prior  to 
Spanish  discovery  have  been  given  with  sufficient  fulness 
un«ler  the  heails  Aztk(^  and  Mifin.vTiONS  or  tiik  Amkriovx 
Aboiuginf.s.  and  the  annals  of  three  centuries  of  Spanish 
rule  arc  almost  a  blank  in  tho  usual  staples  of  history, 
there  having  been  no  foreign  wars  and  no  important  in- 
ternal revolutions.  The  modern  Mexican  people  was  be- 
ing formed  through  those  three  centuries  of  race-fusion,  the 
several  Indian  nations  supplying  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  (^istilian  superstructure  was  reared.  The  Mex- 
icans at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  a 
composite  people,  but  the  Indian  element  was  so  largely  in 
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the  ascendant  that  persons  of  pure  Castilian  blood,  though 

settled  for  generations  in  the  country,  were  regarded  by 
the  mass  of  the  nation  as  foreigners.  Unfortunately,  it 
was  precisely  this  class  which  monopolized  the  posts  of 
honor  and  influence,  as  well  as  the  great  landed  estates 
and  the  commercial  wealth  of  the  country'.  The  revolution 
of  eleven  years'  duration  which  resulted  in  the  independ- 
ence of  Mexico  in  1821  was  directed  not  so  much  against 
the  abstract  right  of  the  Spanish  crown  as  against  odious 
caste-distinctions  and  the  scandalous  oppressions  exercised 
by  the  f/achupi'iiea,  or  men  of  pure  .Spanish  birth.  The 
native  element  not  only  obtained  the  ascendency,  but 
ruined  the  colossal  fortunes  of  the  colonial  aristocracy, 
and  even  expelled  all  natives  of  Spain  from  Mexico  (1S29). 
The  earliest  independent  government  of  Mexico,  that  pre- 
sided over  by  the  liberator  Iturbide  (1S21-23),  was  from 
the  first  intended  not  as  a  change  of  system,  but  merely  a 
change  of  permmnel,  and  it  was  only  when  the  royal  house 
of  Spain  had  refused  to  permit  one  of  its  princes  to  assume 
the  crown  of  Mexico  that  Iturbide  himself  was  proclaimed 
emperor.  The  "  republic  "  proclaimed  by  Santa  Anna  at 
Vera  Cruz  Dec.  1822,  had  originally  little  but  the  name  in 
common  with  other  republics,  but  the  constitution  adopted 
in  1824  made  liberal  drafts  upon  that  of  the  U.  S.  The 
change  of  system  thus  attempted  to  be  introduced  was  too 
radical  to  be  permanently  carried  out,  and  the  reformers, 
who  in  1833  passed  laws  abolishing  convents,  suppressing 
the  compulsory  payment  of  tithes,  and  otherwise  curtail- 
ing the  power  of  the  clergy,  precipitated  the  downfall  of 
the  constitution.  The  numerous  "  plans,"  *■  organic  bases," 
or  *'  constitutions ' '  that  prevailed  in  Mexico  under  military 
leadership  for  the  ensuing  twenty  years  were  for  the  most 
part  mere  pretexts  for  dictatorship,  and  Mexico  never  ob- 
tained a  thoroughly  republican  form  of  government  until 
the  triumph  of  the  "plan  of  Ayutla"  overthrew  the  fifth 
dictatorship  of  Santa  Anna  (Aug.,  1855)  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  constituent  convention  of  1856.  That  body 
promulgated  (Feb.  5,  1857)  a  constitution  which,  with 
some  later  amendments,  is  still  the  organic  law  of  Mexico. 
It  represents  in  many  respects  the  most  advanced  prin- 
ciples of  modern  republicanism,  and  could  not  triumph 
over  the  privileged  classes — i.  e.  the  corrupt  national 
Church,  the  army,  and  the  conservative  aristocracy — with- 
out two  desperate  struggles,  known  in  Mexican  history  as 
the  "  war  of  reform  "  (1857-60)  and  the  "French  interven- 
tion" (1861-67),  to  which  latter  period  belongs  the  ephe- 
meral "empire"  presided  over  by  the  Austrian  archduke 
Ferdinand  Maximilian  (1864— 67).  In  both  these  struggles 
the  master-spirit,  the  genuine  representative  of  republican 
Mexico,  was  the  Indian  statesman  Benito  Juarez,  president 
of  Mexico  from  Dec,  1857,  till  his  death.  July  IS,  1872. 
(See  Maximilian,  Miramon,  Mejia,  and  Marquez.)  His 
chief  assistant  in  the  maintenance  of  national  dignity  and 
independence  was  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Sebastian 
Lerdo  de  Tejada,  who  succeeded  to  the  presidency,  and 
now  (1876)  ably  fills  that  post,  having  had  the  rare  good 
fortune  to  preserve  peace  and  to  establish  the  republican 
institutions  of  his  country  upon  a  firm  basis.  (See  histories 
of  Mexico  by  Prescott  and  Brantz  Mayer,  and  upon  the 
Mexiciin  war  and  its  consequences  consult  the  articles 
Scott  (Winfield),  Taylor  (ZAniARv),  Santa  Anna  (A. 
L.),  California,  Texas,  and  names  of  battles.) 

Porter  C.  Buss. 
Mexico,  a  state  of  the  republic  of  the  same  name, 
bounded  X.  by  the  state  of  Hidalgo,  E.  by  Tlaxcala  and 
Puebla.  S.  by  Morelos  and  (luerrero.  nnd  W.  by  Michoa- 
c!in,  with  an  area  of  95'.KS  square  miles,  exclusive  of  the 
Federal  District  embraced  by  it.  Two  mountain-ranges 
and  elevated  valleys,  with  numerous  picturesque  lakes, 
coustituto  the  peculiar  ]iliysical  features  of  the  state.  The 
main  valley,  that  of  Mexico,  separated  on  the  W.  by  a 
mountain-chain  from  the  more  elevated  valley  of  Toluca, 
is  oval  in  form,  and  has  aeircuuiference  of  2tH)  miles  along 
the  crest  of  the  mountains  which  environ  it  on  all  sides. 
It  is  broken  into  three  basins  of  different  levels — that  of 
Chalco,  in  which  lie  Lakes  Chalco  and  Xoclnmilco:  the 
central  basin  of  Lake  Texcoco;  and  in  the  N.  that  of  Teo- 
tihuacan,  containing  LakcH  San  Cristobal.  Tonanillo.  and 
Zurajtango.  The  length  of  the  whole  valley  is  about  55 
miles,  and  its  width  37,  with  an  area  of  155.6  square  leagues 
or  171U  square  miles,  about  17*1  of  which  are  covered  by 
lakes.  The  m\\  is  a  recent  alluvion  and  detritus,  with 
calcareous  beds  or  deposits  covered  with  vegetable  nmuld 
ii^  the  arable  lands,  and  occasionally  also  by  an  efflores- 
cence of  Halt  or  alkaline  matter.  From  the  centre  of  the 
valley  of  Ti!luea,  which  has  a  level  of  8216  feet,  rises  the 
peak  of  Nevado  de  Toluca,  15,770  feet  above  the  sea.  Tlio 
southern  valleys  of  the  state  arc  within  the  ticrran  i-nUcntat 
of  the  Pacific;  slope,  producing  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  troii- 
ical  staples,  while  tlic  plateau  is  fertile  in  cereals  and  the 
maguey.    The  mountains  of  the  state  arc  mineral-bearing, 


yielding  gold,  but  particularly  silver,  also  copper,  cinna- 
bar, lead,  sulphur,  antimony,  lithographic  stone,  with 
quarries  of  fine  marble  and  other  valuable  building-stone. 
Tts  manufactures  are  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  some  of 
the  latter  of  much  excellence,  glass  and  jMircelain  equal  to 
that  imported  from  Europe,  chocolate,  sugar,  salt,  and  soda 
from  the  saliferous  deposits  of  the  lakes  of  the  valley,  which 
are  of  immense  extent.  The  state  government  is  adminis- 
tered by  an  elective  governor,  who  appoint-s  his  secretaries, 
and  a  legislature  of  a  single  chamber,  having  a  member  from 
each  of  the  sixteen  districts  into  which  the  state  is  divided 
— namely.  Toluca,  Ixtlahuaca,  Tenango,  Chalco,  Jilotepec, 
Texcoco,  Lerma,  Tlalnepantla,  Sultepec,  Villa  del  Valle, 
Temascaltepec,  Tenaneingo.  Otumba,  Cuautitlan,  Zum- 
pango,  and  Zaeualtipan,  which  are  further  subdivided  into 
117  municipalities  with  3  cities,  18  towns,  605  villages,  and 
391  haciendas,  with  a  total  population  in  1873  of  685,603. 
The  property  subject  to  taxation  at  the  same  period  was 
assessed  at  S22,. "104,054.  Public  instruction  is  receiving 
the  special  attention  of  the  public  men  of  the  state,  and  a 
literary  institute  at  Toluca,  a  thorough  collegiate  school,  is 
well  supported  by  the  state.  Thomas  Jordan. 

Mexico,  a  city  and  federal  district,  capital  of  the  re- 
public of  the  s.ame  name,  is  situated  in  lat.  19°  25'  45"  N., 
Ion.  99°  7'  8"  W.  from  Greenwich,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
7435  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Founded,  according  to 
Aztec  tradition,  about  the  year  1325  on  an  island  in  Lake 
Texcoco,  by  tribes  from  the  N.  W.,  by  whom  it  was  named 
Tenochtitlan  ("nopal  upon  a  stone"),  it  was  the  largest 
and  most  civilized  city  of  America  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  conquest,  since  which  time  the  waters  of  the  lake 
have  receded  eastward.  Built  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
Aztec  capital  in  1521-22,  upon  uniformly  level  ground,  the 
streets  are  about  forty  feet  wide,  well  paved  for  the  most 
part,  well  lighted,  and  lined  by  structures  of  a  solid,  hand- 
some architecture.  Subdivided  into  eight  chief  quarters, 
with  an  aggregate  of  304  streets  (each  of  a  single  block) 
and  90  public  squares,  the  city  has  a  circumference  of 
about  16  miles.  The  chief  structure  is  the  cathedral, 
erected  upon  the  site  of  the  great  teocalli  of  the  Aztec 
Mars  (Huitzilopochtli).  Begun  in  1593,  it  was  dedicated 
in  1677  ;  as  then  finished,  the  cost  had  been  $1,757,000,  sub- 
sequently increased  to  $2,500,000.  Highly  enriched  with 
carvings,  the  precious  and  other  metals,  with  costly  altars, 
statuary,  and  paintings,  there  is  no  more  sumptuous  church- 
interior  in  the  world.  On  the  S.  of  the  cathedral  is' the  chief 
square,  or  Plaza  de  Armas,  which  is  810  by  600  feet.  The 
E.  side  of  the  same  is  occupied  by  the  government  palace, 
which  contains  the  residence  of  the  president,  bureaus  of 
the  cabinet  ministers,  the  general  post-office,  the  national 
archives,  the  national  museum,  and  many  other  public 
offices,  with  a  botanical  garden  in  one  of  the  courts.  Under 
the  Spanish  regime  this  was  the  residence  of  the  viceroys. 
One  of  the  public  squares,  the  plaza  of  Santo  Domingo,  is 
faced  by  several  remarkable  buildings — that  of  the  old  In- 
quisition, formally  established  in  Mexico  in  1571,  now  oc- 
cupied as  a  school  of  medicine :  the  custom-house,  and  the 
convent  of  Santo  Domingo  with  its  beautiful  chapel.  The 
city  is  well  provided  with  markets  which  are  supplied  with 
vegetables  and  flowers  brought  upon  the  canals  from  the  cAt- 
nampas  or  '*  floating  islands,"  public  hospitals,  asylums,  and 
other  institutions  of  beneficence.  The  National  Museum 
contains  a  rare  collection  of  articles  throwing  light  upon 
the  aboriginal  history  of  Mexico,  including  the  great  Cal- 
endar Stone  of  the  Toltecs,  a  huge  statue  of  Huitzilo- 
pochtli, and  a  massive  sacrificial  stone.  The  .\cademy  of 
San  Carlos,  founded  by  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  contains  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  collection  of  paintings  in  America. 
The  principal  public  pleasure  resorts  are  the  Alameda, 
shaded  with  sui)erb  trees;  the  Paseo  de  la  Viga.  along  the 
canal  of  that  name:  and  the  Paseo  de  IJucareli,  or  juiblic 
drive,  adorned  with  fountains  and  a  fine  bronze  equestrian 
statue  of  Charles  IV.  Several  societies  are  fostered  by  the 
government,  sui^h  as  that  of  natural  liistory,  of  mines,  and 
of  geography  and  statistics,  a  particularly  useful  and  cred- 
itable association,  from  the  comj)rehcnsivo,  zealous,  in- 
telligent labors  of  its  members.  The  National  Library, 
occupying  the  ancient  church  of  San  Agustin,  lately  re- 
modelled and  rebuilt  at  great  expense  by  the  government, 
has  103.000  volumes.  Another  library,  founded  in  ls70, 
known  as  the"  Cineo  de  Mayo," embraces  only  about  12,000 
volumes,  many  of  which,  however,  arc  well-selected,  recent 
acquisitions  in  French  and  English.  Two  noble  aqueducts 
constitute  a  striking  architectural  feature  of  the  city.  The 
city  government  is  presided  over  by  a  governor  tippnintod 
by  the  president,  and  nn  elective  municijiai  council  or 
nyn-ntamivnio.  The  j)0])ulation  of  the  city  was  137,000  in 
IH03,  205.430  in  1838,  and  is  now  (1875)  estimated  at 
260,000.  The  population  of  the  federal  district  (S5  sijuaro 
miles,  including  the  cities  of  Tacubaya,  (iuadalupc.  and 
Tealpam)  is  about  320.000.  Thomas  .1oi{|>an. 
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IHcxico,  poDt-tp.  of  Oxford  eo.,  Mo.     Pop.  4S8. 

ni<-\i<'<>,  piirit-v.,  fiiji.  of  Auilrain  co.,  Mo.,  KIH  niile« 
N.  \V.  cpI  St.  l.oiiipi.  lU'iir  tlio  junction  of  iho  Ht.  I,oiii» 
KiiiisinCitv  iiimI  N.irlli.rii  iio'l  llio  l.ouiKiunii  uml  .Miioiouri 
i:ivir  H.  UV..  .•ll|llllih^■  I  liniiili'  i-uiiiiimrv,  ii  piililio  miliool, 
II)  .■Imiic'1ii-,ii  liiicc'uuil  hi.uKi-,  Ml  i  I  ln,  um  I  "lor'L'M.  l'op.2«(l2. 
llmoN  It  ,Ia(Ks,  I'liiH.  "Mkxko  Intki.i.kikxckii." 

DIcxico,  poKt-v.  ami  tp.  of  0»weK"  <="•>  N.  Y.,  r.'i  miles 
10.  of  Ohwi'K".  on  llic  llmvcxo  iinil  Konio  II.  Ii.,  loin  an 
ncailcMny,  ■''  I'liurelu'ri,  I  Ijiirik,  I  wci'kl.v  ncw^piipi-r,  :i  Hour 
iiimI  nii'nl  iriillr',  a  riiuiiilr.v,  I  lannor.v.  2  cariiani'  factoncH, 
1  cuHh  iiM'l  l.liinl  ni.'torv.'    I'op-  "''  ''•  '^"''  "'  'I'-  ■"*"2- 

IlKMlV    111  MI'lllilKS,   Kll.  '-MUXICO   I  .•JIIKl'K.NDKNT." 

Mexico,  po«l-v.  of  Walker  Ip..  .luniata  fo.,  I'a.,  on 
Hid  N.  Hiilo  ol  the  .luniata  River  uM.l  on  the  I'ennnylvania 
I'aiial. -Mi'.xhi)  It.  K.  .'^tatiiiv,  on  the  I'eiinnylvania  U.  U., 
in  on  the  S.  siile  of  the  river,  in  Turljett  tp.    l'i>p.  of  v.  1112. 

Mexico,  iiillf  of,  is  a  vast  inlcd  of  the  ,\tlanlie  on 
the  eiisterii  Bhnie  cf  Nnrlh  Atueriea,  hetween  the  two  pen- 
insulas of  Vueuliin  ami  I'Mnrhhi,  houmle.l  hy  .Mexieo,  tho 
U.  ,S.,  and  tho  islaml  of  i'u\m,  ami  eovcrini;  an  area  of 
nearly  .HIIO.dlMI  squaro  miles.  Tho  Half  ,'^tream  enters  it 
Ihroujjh  the  Vueatuii  Channel,  traverses  it  in  a  curveil 
line,  ami  lea%es  it  lhri.u(,'h  the  Klorida  Channel,  ami  this 
eireunistanee  makes  the  ti'Uiperaluro  of  its  water  several 
<le(;rees  higher  than  that  of  the  .\thintie.  l-'roni  .■September 
to  Mareli  it  is  visiteil  by  violent  northern  (jales.  During 
hi(;h  nnil  low  tides  tho  water  of  tho  Pacific  varies  several 
feet  from  that  in  tho  (iulf. 

Meyer  ( llrivnicri  Airii-ST  Wilhelm),  Tn.  T).,  b.  at 
flotha  .Ian.  Ill,  Isiill.  As  early  as  IS:il  his  labors  as  an 
exe;;etieal  I'liininentator  upon  tho  New  Testament  were  re- 
cognized in  lleruiany  as  uniting  stoind  learning  and  tho 
most  soarrhing  i-ritieism  with  an  orthodox,  conservative 
faith.  Knuii  lluilTluy  ti>  the  period  of  his  death  (.luno  21, 
IS7:l)  the  I'inle  .rl'  his  ciimnienlaries  spread  wider  and 
wider,  and  wilh  the  aid  cd'  kindred  .scholars  he  was  con- 
stnntly  putting  forth  new  editions,  mastcri)ioces  of  exe- 
gesis. Besides  these  commentaries  ho  also  edited  a  load- 
ing work  ipii  the  Kvangeliual  confession,  and  at  tho  saino 
time  held  higli  cillu-e  {Oh,  r-rniitifitiiriulnilli)  in  tho  church 
at  Hanover,  wliere  ho  resided  and  preached  for  tho  larger 
jpart  of  his  life.  An  Knglisb  translation  of  his  writings, 
designed  to  be  eom])lete,  is  in  course  of  publication  at  Ed- 
inburgh undcrthe  supervision  of  l)rs.  W.  P.  Diidisim,  II.  D., 
td"  the  rni\crsity  of  (Jlasguw,  and  F.  Cronibie,  of  ,St. 
Mary's  Ccdlege.  ,^ome  four  or  five  volumes  have  alreaily 
appeared,  emljracing  tho  commentaries  on  the  Galatians, 
translated  by  (i.  II.  Venahles ;  the  Romans,  2  vols.,  by 
Rev.  .J.  C,  Mooro;  and  the  (iospol  of  John,  by  Rev.  Wm. 
Urwick.  T.  Joudan. 

Mey'cr  (.Iofiann  CiKoih!),  b.  at  Bremen  Oct.  28,  I.Sl.'i; 
studied  at  tlie  Academy  of  Kiisscldorf  lS:i:l-42;  settled  in 
licrlin  in  IS,")2;  painted  first  biblical  subjects,  but  turned 
afterwards  to  genre  painting,  in  which  field  he  achieved  a 
great  reputation.  His  pictures,  of  which  several  have 
been  sold  in  .Vmcrica.  and  many  become  widely  known  by 
engra\ings,  are  always  strikingly  impressive. 

Mcy'erbeer  ( (liAroMo),  otherwise  Jakob  MpYKR  BEEti, 
b.  in  Merlin  ,^ept.  (i,  IT'.ll;  d.  in  Paris  May  2,  ISOl.  ills 
father,  .lauics  IJeer,  a  wealthy  .Tew.  who  appreciated  the 
value  of  culture  and  had  a.  tonilness  for  art.  gave  his  three 
sons,  Michael.  Wilhclm,  and  Jakob,  the  fall  ailvantages  of 
education.  (iiaconn>  (or  .iakob)  had  a  genius  for  music, 
and  enjoyed  tin-  benefit  of  the  best  teaching  that  could  bo 
commanded.  His  instructors  were  Franz  Lanska  for  the 
jiiano,  and  Karl  Fricdrich  Zelter,  the  friend  of  Goethe 
and  teacher  <>f  Mcndelsstdin,  in  musical  science.  His  pro- 
ficieni'V  as  a  pianist  became  soon  manifest,  but  the  am- 
bition t<i  excel  as  a  dramatic  composer  carrietl  him  away 
in  that  liircctiou.  and  under  new  nnisters,  Ttornhart  .\nselm 
Weber  and  (ieorg  Joseph  Vogler,  he  pursued  his  career. 
In  \>>\0  ho  was  ailmitted  to  Yogler's  select  school  at  Dann- 
stailt.  and  in  dose  intinuicy  with  Karl  Maria  von  Weber, 
wlni  ha<l  already  composed  operas,  he  studied  hard  and 
successfully  for  twM)  years.  .\t  this  time  Meyerbeer  com- 
posed an  oratorio,  <iutt  ttnd  die  Xatnr.  In  1S12.  under 
Yogler's  auspices,  tho  opera  of  Jpphthnh  was  produced  at 
iMunitdi.  It  failed,  and  the  disconcerted  composer,  drop- 
ping dramatic  uiusii-  t'or  a  time,  returned  to  tho  piano,  and 
achieved  grcst  distinction  in  Vienna.  A  second  opera, 
IHe  lirtittti  h'ltfi/t  II,  failed.  Italian  music  alone  was  pop- 
ular, and  Meyerbeer  went  to  Italy  to  learn  the  methods  of 
the  Italian  school.  Thenceforward  bis  labor  was  successful. 
His  liiniiilda  I'  I'n^liiiizft  (1.^12)  at  Padua,  his  Sfiiiiramide 
(l.'^l'M  at  Turin,  his  Kmiiift  di  Rr^ni-tjo  (1820)  at  Venice, 
were  received  with  applause.  In  1822,  Marffartt  of  Anjou 
was  brought  out  triumphantly  at  the  Scala  in  Milan.  The 
next  year  L'Etule  di  Urenata  was  produced  with  Lablache 


and    Pinaroni.     In   IH2i  tho    Croriala  wan   received  wilh 

iin nse  favor  at  Venice.     Thin  eloned  the  first  iieriod  in 

Ih .niposer'M  career.     The  second  perio.l  opened  in  Paris 

with  Uiiliirl  li  l)iahlr,  whiib  wn«  brought  r.ulin  I8.'il,  and 
roused  iinprece<leiited  entliusiHsni,  not  in  I'aris  only,  but 
in  (Icrinany  and  all  over  Kurope.  '/'*<■  //ii'/ii<iio(«  followed 
in  I8:ili,  aiid  added  new  laurels  to  .Meyerbeer's  fame,  it 
being  the  llri-t  of  what  nniy  be  lermeel  "historical"  b» 
distinguisbeil  from  the  purely  romantic  lyrle  drama.  The 
appearanet!  of  Tfif  Uut/nrii'itn  made  an  epoch  in  operatic 
art.  Thirteen  years  passed^  b(?fore  tlie  /'rnphtlt;  wan  eoin- 
pletcd.  |]i  IH.'il  came  l//;'lnilr  i/ii  \nrd,  four  years  later 
JJiiiiiriili,  both  works  ini'erir>r  in  dignity  to  the  two  preeed 
ing.  L' Aj'rii-fiiiif,  tins  work  of  years,  wailed  long  for  an 
oiiportunity,  and  was  not  |iroduced  till  IKtl.'i,  a  year  after 
tile  composer's  death.     Other  works  by  .Meyerbeer   eoin- 

prise  a  Minrn-rf,  a  '/'#■  fti-llni,  a  S'luhnl  Mtlti-r,  eight  ruillirtrM^ 

and  numerous  miscellaneous  compositions,  the  Ciiinp  uf 
Sittniit,  an  opera,  ami  music  for  Slnii-imri-,  a  drama  com- 
posed by  his  brother  Michael.  The  chief  operas  of  .Meyer- 
beer arc  too  well  known  to  need  description,  anrl  they  arc 
too  elaborate,  various,  and  peculiar  in  musical  ler  hnieal- 
ities  to  admit  of  ilesiripti'in  here.  Their  brilliancy  as 
dramatic  coinpositir.ns,  the  splendor  of  their  vocal  and  in- 
strumental elfccts,  together  with  the  implieil  nmgnilicenco 
of  their  setting,  entitle  them  to  a  distinguished  place  in 
tho  order  of  works  to  which  they  belong.  (For  the  life  of 
Meyerbeer  8co  Ulnizo  do  Bury  (I8fi:))  and  Henri  .Men-lcl 

(|S(i8).)  0.  Ii.  FnoTHIXIMlAH. 

Meyers,  county  of  S.  Dakota,  bordering  on  Nebraska, 
recently  organized.  Area,  about  2H00  square  inilcB.  It  ia 
watered  by  ailluents  of  the  White  River. 

Meycrstown,  Pa.    See  Mvkiistowx. 

Meyr  (Mi:i.rnnml.  b. at  Khringen  in  Ries. a  fertile  plain 
included  by  the  Franeonian  and  ."^uabian  Jura,  liavaria, 
June  28,  181(1:  stmlieil  at  ,Muniidi  and  Heidelberg:  de- 
voted himself  to  literature;  livdl  at  Berlin  18  In-.i2,  after- 
wards alternately  at  .Munich  and  Khringen,  where  he  d. 
Apr.  22,  1871.  Ui«  best-known  jirodnetionn  arc  Stnrirt 
from  Him  (IS.'ifi),  AVic  SlHrim  from  Hict  (1871),  iMike 
/lM.;-(  (1852),  and  CT.«r/.-  the  //../</(  I8f,2). 

Meyr'ick  (  Fuedkrick  ).  b.  in  ICnglaml  in  1826 ;  educated 
at  Trinity  Ocdlege.  Oxford,  where  he  was  successively 
scholar,  fellow,  and  tutor,  and  has  since  held  the  university 
offices  of  select  jircaidier  and  public  examiner.  Ho  was 
the  chief  founder  of  the  Anglo-Continental  Society;  pub- 
lished The  I'rtielieiil  Wurl.iii'/ of  llie  Cliiiii.-h  ill  Spain  (,iSi\), 
The  Monil  Theidofjyofthf.  I'liiireh  of  /{oinr  {Mtii-),  The  Oiil. 
eoHt  /'oor  of  London  (18.08),  and'  controversial  writings 
against  Roman  Catholicism  ;  has  contributed  to  Dr.  Smith's 
IJiclioniiri/  of  the  llihtc  and  to  tho  Spcaker'n  (lomtnenliiri). 

Meyrick  (Sir  Samuel  Rtsn),  LI,.D.,  b.  in  London  in 
17s:i ;  educated  at  Queen's  CcdIegc,  O.xford,  and  became  an 
advocate  in  the  ecclesiastical  ami  admiralty  courts,  but 
devoted  his  chief  attention  to  archaological  studies,  and 
contributed  innumerable  papers  to  the  Uciiileiiiaii'n  Maga- 
zine. His  specialty  was  the  collection  and  illustration  of 
ancient  armor,  of  which  he  ultimately  formed  a  fine  and 
well-arranged  museum.  .Among  his  works  were  The  Jfin- 
lori/  ami  Anlii/nilies  of  ihc  C'innli/  of  Cardigan  (4to,  Lon- 
don, 18in),  '/'//(  Cimtiime  of  the  Orii/iiial  Inhaljilalitt  of  the 
Hrilinh  lnlandK  (  181.')),  A  Vritieal  Inrpiin/  into  Aneient  Ar- 
mor (1824:  improved  ed.,  3  vols.,  1S44),  with  more  than 
100  carefully  illuminated  plates,  and  Enyrored  llliutrailonK 
of'  Ancient  Armn  and  Armor,  a  .S'cn'ca  of  154  Etehiiofi  of  the 
Cullcetion  al  dondrieh  Coiirl  (2  vols.,  IS.'iO).  I),  at  London 
.\pr.  2.  1848.  His  collection  of  armor  is  now  deposited  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  London. 

Mezeray',  ile  (FitAXi,ois  F.idks).  b.  in  1010  near  Fa- 
laisc.  Nornuindy  :  commenced  his  literary  career  as  a  poet, 
but  turned  soon  to  historical  studies,  and  ]>ublished  fn  li>4H 
{  the  first  volume  of  his  I/inloire  dc  Franee,  which  procured 
for  him  the  patronage  of  Richelieu,  who  gave  him  a  pen- 
sion of  1000  livres  and  the  title  of  historiographer.  His 
Alireijf  ehronoloiiii/ne  de  rHi>loirc  de  France  (IfifiS)  is  con- 
sidered bettor  ttian  the  principal  work.  D.  July  10,  1683. 
Mczc'reon  [Pers.  mar/raivoan],  in  materia  medica  the 
bark  (»f  Daphne  mezrreuin,  I),  ianreofa,  IK  f/niitiinn,  and 
other  species  of  the  gcnu.s.  handsome  shrubs  of  Europe  and 
.Asia,  sometimes  seen  in  cultivation  in  the  V.  S.  They  are 
of  the  order  Thynieleacea-.  The  bark  has  strongly  irritant- 
narcotic  properties.  It  was  once  extensively  einidoyed  in 
metlicine.  and  now  has  a  limited  use  in  rheumatism  and 
other  diseases.  The  fresh  hark  will  quickly  blister  the 
'  skin. 

MezifSrcs',  a  fortified  town  of  France,  the  capital  of 
tlie  department  of  .Ardennes,  stands  on  the  Mouse,  oppo- 
site Charleville.  with  which  it  is  eonnecteii  by  a  bridge. 
In  1620  it  was  successfully  defended  by  Bayard  against 
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Charles  V..  and  his  banner  is  still  preserved  in  the  hStel 
de  ville.     Pop.  5S1S. 

Mezieres  (AtFREn),  b.  Nov.  19,  1826,  at  Rehon.  in  the 
department  of  Moselle,  Fr.anee ;  studied  literature,  and 
■was  appointed  professor  in  Nancy  in  1854,  and  at  the  Sor- 
bonnc  in  1863.  His  most  prominent  works  are  Predecea- 
KeurR  et  Contemporaius  de  S'hukspeare  {18f>^),  Petrarque 
(18()7),  both  crowned  by  the  Academy,  and  Goethe  (1871). 

Me'zb-Tur,  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Berettyo.  has 
larsc  manufactures  of  pottery  and  earthenware,  and  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  wine,  corn,  and  cattle.     Pop.  18,040. 

Mez'zo  [It.],  in  music,  a  term  of  diminution,  signify- 
int;  the  half,  middle,  or  mean  between  two  things  of  a  pos- 
itive nature  or  description.  Thus,  a  mezzo-soprano  voice 
is  one  whose  range  is  between  the  soprano  and  alto.  Mezzo 
forte  (or  vi.  /.)  is  rather  loud  ;  and  mezzo  piano  {or  in.  p.) 
rather  soft.  Mezzo  voce,  in  like  manner,  implies  the  use 
of  only  half  of  the  usual  force  of  the  voice. 

IMezzofan'ti  (Gitseppe  Gaspardo),  b.  at  Bologna 
Sept.  17.  1774.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  besides  Greek  and 
Latin,  he  already  knew  many  foreign  European  languages. 
Havino:  entered  the  priesthood,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  and  librarian  at  Bologna.  In  1831 
he  removed  to  Rome,  in  1833  succeeded  Angclo  Mai  as 
chief  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library,  and  in  18."J8  was  made 
a  cardinal.  He  is  said  to  have  spoken  over  one  hundred  lan- 
guages. D.  at  Rome  in  1848.  His  books  and  papers  became 
the  property  of  the  library  of  Bologna.  There  exists  but  a 
single  printed  work  of  his,  a  eulogy  pronounced  in  1819 
upon  hi?  old  master  in  Greek,  Emmanuele  da  Pontc.  (See 
his  Life,  by  Charles  William  Russell  (1858;  2d  ed.  1863).) 

Wezzoju'so,  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Pa- 
lermo, in  a  rich  grain  and  vine-bearing  district.  The  in- 
habitants are  in  part  Albanese,  who  took  refuge  here  from 
the  Turks  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  who  still  speak  their 
own  language  and  observe  the  rites  of  the  Greek  Church. 
Pop.  in  1874,  7161. 

Mezzotint  Engraving,     See  Exgraving. 

Mstleen,  or  M^lin,  town  of  Russia,  in  Tchernigov,  on 
the  Sudinka,  has  cloth  manufactures.     Pop.  6327. 

Miaco.     See  Japan. 

Mi'all  (Edward),  b.  at  Portsmouth,  England,  in  1809; 
was  educated  at  the  Protestant  Dissenters'  College  at  Vt'j- 
mondley :  became  an  Independent  minister  at  Ware,  and 
afterwards  at  Leicester;  removed  to  London  in  1841  and 
established  the  Nonconformist,  of  which  he  has  ever  since 
been  editor  and  proprietor;  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  Parliament  in  1845  and  1847  ;  was  elected  for  Rochdale 
July,  1852;  lost  his  seat  1857,  but  was  again  returned  for 
Bradford  in  1869.  Mr.  Miall  has  been  perhaps  the  most 
conspicuous  parliamentary  advocate  of  manhood  suffrage 
and  opponent  of  all  religious  endowments.  These  ser- 
vices, added  to  those  performed  in  an  editorial  capacity, 
were  splendidly  recognized  by  his  political  admirers,  who 
entertained  him  at  a  dinner  at  the  Crystal  Palace  July  18, 
1873,  and  presented  him  the  sum  of  10,000  guineas.  Among 
his  wocks  are  Viewa  of  the  Vofuufrtn/  Principle  (1845), 
Ethica  of  Nonconformili/  (1848).  Titlc-Decda  of  the  Ohnrch 
of  England  to  her  Parochial  Endntrmeitts  (1861),  Politics 
of  Christianiti/  (1863),  and  Wai/side  Musinf/a  and  Rcmi- 
niaccnccs  (1865). 

Mia'mi,  county  of  N.  Central  Indiana.  Area,  384 
square  miles.  It  is  heavily  timbered  and  fertile,  especially 
in  the  bottom-lands.  Live-stock,  grain,  and  wool  arc  lead- 
ing products.  Lumber  and  carriages  are  the  chief  articles 
of  manufacture.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Wabash  River  and 
by  the  Toledo  Wabash  and  Western  and  the  Chicago  Cin- 
cinnati and  Louisville  R.  Rs.     Cap.  Peru.      Pop.  21,052. 

Miami,  county  of  Kansas,  bounded  E.  by  Missouri. 
Area,  576  square  miles.  It  is  nearly  level,  very  fertile,  and 
abounds  in  coal.  Petroleum  has  been  found,  (irain  and 
stock  are  leading  pr<»ducts.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
Osago  River  and  by  the  Missouri  River  Fort  Scott  and 
(Julf  and  the  Osage  division  of  the  Missouri  Kansas  and 
Texas  K.  R.     Cap.  Paoli.     Pop.  11,725. 

Miami,  county  of  W.  Ohio.  Area,  410  square  miles. 
It  is  somewhat  uneven  and  very  fertile.  Live-stock,  grain, 
tobacco,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  Tin;  nuinufacturcs 
include  flour,  carriages,  clntliing,  brick,  furniture,  metallic 
wares,  etc.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Columbus  Chi- 
cago and  Indiana  Central  and  the  Dayton  and  Michigan 
R.  Rs.     Cap.  Troy.     Pop.  :J2,740. 

Miami,  tp.  of  Cass  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1008. 

Miami,  tp.  of  Miami  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  725. 

Miami,  j»ost-v.  and  tp.  of  Saline  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  Mis- 
souri River.      Pop.  of  V.  742;  of  tp.  ;i622. 

Miami,  tp.  of  Clermont  co.,  0.     Pop.  3491. 


Miami,  tp.  of  Greene  co.,  0.     Pop.  2784. 

Miami,  tp.  of  Hamilton  co.,  0.,  lies  between  the  Ohio 
and  the  Great  Miami  River,  and  is  the  south-westenimost 
township  in  the  State.     Pop.  2105. 

Miami,  tp.  of  Logan  co.,  0.     Pop.  1768. 

Miami,  tp.  of  Montgomery  co..  0.,  contains  Miamis- 
burg  and  other  villages.     Pop.  4418. 

Miami  (or  Mineam'i)  Indians,  a  tribe  of  Algon- 
kins  who  once  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  W.  and  N.  W. 
of  Ohio  and  a  part  of  Indiana.  In  1764  they  had  350 
warriors.  Thev  fought  against  the  U.  S.  in  the  war  of 
1812.  In  1818  they  left  Ohio,  and  in  1846  the  greater 
part  left  Indiana,  where  a  few  still  remain  :  500  people  of 
this  tribe  were  removed  in  that  year  to  what  is  now  Linn  and 
Miami  counties  in  Kansas,  where  they  have  a  reservation 
of  10,240  acres.  They  now  number  but  95,  having  been 
mostly  destroyed  by  vice  and  intemperance.  A  few  others 
have  become  citizens.  Many  have  gone  to  the  Indian 
Territory  and  joined  themselves  to  the  Peorias  and  Qua- 
paws.  The  Indiana  Miamis  are  good  and  peaceable  citizens, 
numbering  about  350.     There  are  a  very  few  in  Michigan. 

Miami  River,  in  Dade  co.,  Fla.,  rises  in  the  Ever- 
glades and  flows  into  Biscayne  Bay.  At  its  mouth  is  a 
fine  grove  of  cocoa-palms. 

Miami  River,  of  Ohio,  rises  in  Hardin  co.,  runs  in  a 
S.  AV.  course,  passing  the  cities  of  Troy,  Dayton,  and  Ham- 
ilton. It  is  a  rapid  stream,  flowing  through  a  beautiful, 
fertile,  and  populous  valley,  and  joining  the  Ohio  below 
Cincinnati.  A  canal  has  been  cut  along  the  river.  It  is 
150  miles  long,  and  furnishes  much  water-power.  Its  ulti- 
mate source  is  1335  feet  above  tide. — The  Little  Miami  is 
a  smaller  unnavigable  stream,  flowing  through  a  fertile  and 
hilly  region  to  the  E.  of  the  Miami,  and  reaching  the  Ohio 
6  miles  above  Cincinnati. 

Miam  i  University,  an  educational  institution  at 
Oxford,  Butler  co..  0.,  incorporated  in  1809;  commenced 
as  a  grammar  school  in  1818,  and  as  a  college  in  1824.  It 
derives  its  origin  from  a  grant  of  the  township  of  Oxford, 
made  by  Congress  to  the  State  of  Ohio  in  1803,  to  be  held 
in  trust  for  educational  pur])oses.  The  university  is  gov- 
erned by  a  board  of  18  trustees  appointed  by  the  governor 
of  the  State,  and  has  four  buildings.  The  presidents  have 
been  Rev.  R.  II.  Bishop,  D.  D.,  1824-40;  Rev.  George 
Junkin,  D.  D.,  1840-44;  Rev.  E.  D.  McMaster,  D.  D., 
1844-49;  Rev.  W.  C.  Anderson.  D.  D.,  1849-54;  Rev.  J. 
W.  Hall,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  A.  D.  Hepburn. 

3Iiam'isbur^,  post-v.  of  Montgomery  co.,  0.,  in  the 
centre  of  the  tobacco-growing  region  of  the  Miami  Valley, 
50  miles  N.  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  Cincinnati  Hamilton  and 
Dayton,  the  Erie  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  and  the  Cleve- 
land Columbus  Cincinnati  and  Indiana  R.  Rs.,  has  exten- 
sive water-power,  excellent  schools,  5  churches,  1  bank, 
several  mills  and  factories,  1  foundry,  1  newspaper,  several 
hotels,  a  fire  department,  and  stores.     Pop.  1425. 

Blossom  Bros..  Props.  ''Miamisbuhg  Bulletin." 

Miantonomoh,  sachem  of  the  Narragansett  Indians 
and  nephew  of  Canonicus.  assumed  the  government  about 
1636,  in  which  year  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  Massachusetts.  He  aided  the  colonists  in  the 
Pequod  war  1637.  and  was  friendly  to  Roger  Williams  and 
other  early  settlers  of  Rhode  Island,  to  whom  he  made 
grants  of  hind.  Having  engngetl  in  war  with  Uncas.  sachem 
of  the  M()ln'g:ins,  ho  was  taken  prisoner,  carried  to  Hart- 
ford, and  by  the  ailvico  anci  consent  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  United  Colonies  was  put  to  death  by  the  tomahawk, 
Sept.,  1643,  near  Norwich,  on  the  spot  where  hehad  been  de- 
feated, afterwards  called  Sachem's  IMain.  A  monument 
was  there  erected  to  his  memory  in  1844. 

Mia'nns,  a  v.  of  Greenwich  tp..  Fairfield  co.,  Conn., 
on  Mianus  River.  Mianus  P.  O.  is  at  Cos  Cob,  a  station 
on  the  New  York  ami  New  ILivcn  R.  R. 

Mias'ma  [Gr.  fiiao-na,  "  stain,"  from  ^laivtivj  to  "con- 
taminate"), an  emanation,  especially  that  from  the  earth 
in  )ow  marshy  districts,  which  is  capable  of  penetrating 
the  human  system,  and  producing  therein  certain  mani- 
festations of  disease.  Of  the  nature  of  it  \Ye  know  nothing, 
,  whether  gaseous,  animal,  or  vegetable.  Il  is  never  gener- 
ated unless  the  average  temperature  of  the  day  is  fi0°  F., 
and  sometimes  a  much  higher  temperature  is  re((uired, 
as  in  yellow  fever,  which  never  occurs  beU»w  80°  F.  An- 
other thing  ncftessary  for  its  production  is  moisture,  hence 
we  do  not  find  it  in  dry  or  sandy  regions.  Besides 
these,  it  is  essential  th.at  there  should  be  vegetation;  ac- 
cordingly, we  liml  it  in  the  extensive  marshes  of  warm 
latituiles,  and  not  in  hi^ih  nnd  cold  reginns.  Exceptions 
to  this  rule  may  be  found  in  the  Di.^nial  Swamp  and  in 
the  bogs  of  Ireland,  which  do  not  produce  it.  New 
alluvial  soils,  when  there  is  a  subsoil  of  clay,  are  es- 
pecially  adapted  to  its  production.     Miasmatic   diseases 
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may  and  do  occur  whoro  miaHin  ih  not  producod,  aH  it  may 
h«  carried  from  one  |)Iiico  to  minthcr  hy  r'lvv.rt*,  and  it  «eciriH 
to  )>(i  iiKfrt*  prevalent  on  tlu;  eii'^li-rn  thiiri  (in  tli<^  wcHteni 
bank.  It  is  nUd  I'liiiiul  iit  llie  mutithrt  ot  rivnrM.  Tlic  dry- 
in;;;  ii|>  of  an  inundation  \h  ti|il  in  reproduce  it  vvlienr  it  liuH 
iirevioiir^ly  exinttMl.  It  in  ronncd  ithiMit,  OienduWH  tliitt  liitvo 
nccM  tiniidi'd  rr)r  tUf  piirpoHit  of  c-uUivution.  A  wi^t  HuuHnn 
fulliiwc'l  liy  dry  weiitluT  im  (Miiinuntlv  produetivo  of  it.  but 
It  cDHltnuouM  wet  H4>asitn  not  ho.  In  inia'^inutie  ruj^ioiiH 
turning;  up  tbo  Hr)il  will  K'^^  >'i'^"  ^"  ^''''*  poinrin  In  ^reat 
abundiiMi-e.  In  the  cxnavaticin  of  tliu  Krio  ('una!  the  Cover 
wiifi  renewed  in  re^i«inn  whero  it  had  cciiHtfd.  Mill'dainK 
have  lieen  Unnwn  to  pr<iiluc;o  uiiiL.-tni.  It  can  bu  convoyed 
by  tliu  wind  over  levtd  r*urfaeeH  Inr  Hoveral  niilcH. 

Tht)  cinMiniKtaiicoH  wliicli  arc  unfavorahlu  to  the  produc- 
tion of  iniiiMin  are  —  iHt,  hi|;)i  hitituden  find  altitudes. 
Muuntiiin-ref^idns  ure  K*^""'fally  free  fVdtn  tliis  difi-ase. 
riiiuilive  forests  lire  lillle  Huhjei/t  to  miiisnnitie  iifTeetiiinH, 
bill  whether  this  is  dui^  to  the  Hhiide  r)r  to  absorptiuii  by 
tlie  leaves  in  not  known.  Free  ventilation  diniiiiisbeH  the 
dan<{er,  and  tlie  more  nta^nant  tlie  air  the  more  eniurcntratcd 
will  be  the  poison.  Oh.^taeleH  may  be  interposed  to  cut  off 
tlie  iiiiusui.  A  screen  of  treen  will  very  often  preserve  a 
bouse  from  niahirious  inlluenee;  this  in  true  ulso  of  hills. 
Inundation  appears  to  drown  it  out  for  a  time,  but  as  uoon 
as  the  water  disappearn  it  returns.  Cultivation  of  the  soil 
while  eontinued  will  drive  away  tlie  niianm.  The  tlrainatje 
td'  luarslies  is  it  protective  measure.  althoii^Ii  if  rei|uires 
Slime  years  to  exhjiust  it.  This  is  very  Ptrikiiij^ly  illustrated 
in  the  drainajje  of  largo  cities,  ('old  has  the  power  of  de- 
stroying it,  and  when  miasmatic  diseases  occur  in  winter 
they  are  due  to  exposure  during  the  previous  seusrm.  Cer- 
tain plants  growing  in  the  marshes  have  the  power  of  de- 
stroying it.  Night  adds  to  the  power  of  the  poison — day 
dissipates  it.  No  iictint  in  the  history  of  miasm  is  prob- 
ably better  settled  tlmn  this.  It  is  known  to  be  more  active 
on  the  ground  than  on  neighboring  ole\ations,  and  tlie 
upper  stories  of  a  liouse  arc  safer  than  the  lower.  .Many 
persons  suffer  from  miasm  without  having  fever ;  these 
jiersons  lack  mental  and  physiciil  power;  the  countenance 
is  pale,  and  llie  period  of  life  is  shortened.  The  influence 
of  the  poison  may  bo  seen  even  in  animals,  which  arc  fat 
enougli,  but  certain  diseases  of  the  viscera  appear  when 
they  are  prepared  for  market.  Miasmatic  fevers  may  re- 
turn any  number  of  times.  (Quinine  will  both  cure  and 
prevent  tliem.  ,  EnwAUi)  J.  Hi:HMiN(;nAM. 

Miliu'lis  (  Andrkas  Vokos).  b.  in  ITfiS  or  1772  at  Xogro- 
jiont :  received  his  surname,  MiAtrMS,  from  his  commanding 
a  small  merchant  vessel  (Turk.  »j('(n(0  :  settled  in  Hydra, 
where  he  built  up  an  extensive  commercial  business  ;  joined 
in  IS21  the  (Ireek  rev<dution  ;  was  made  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  (Ireek  fleet,  and  aiducvcd  several  brilliant  suc- 
cesses over  the  Turkish  and  Kgyptian  fleets,  but  retired  in 
1827  when  Lord  Cochrane  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Greek  navy.  Alttiough  afterwards  reinstated  in  his  nfliee 
by  Capo  d'Istria.  the  president  of  the  (ireck  republic,  he 
j()ined  the  <»|)position  ;  was  member  of  tho  provisory  gov- 
ernment established  in  Hydra,  and  became  much  involved 
in  the  intrigues  of  the  difl'erent  parties.  He  was  a  member 
of  tho  deputation  which  in  Im;{2  wont  to  Munich  to  offer 
the  (Jreek  crown  to  King  Otho.  T).  at  Athens  .Tune  21. 
IS;io,  and  was  buried  near  the  mausoleum  of  Themistoclea. 
MinU"tsc,  a  race  of  hillmcn  inhabiting  the  mountains 
of  ('hina.  It  has  been  ci^ndusively  shown  that  they  are 
essentially  the  same  with  the  Karens  of  Hurmah.  Many 
of  them  are  independent  an<l  wage  war  against  the  Chinese. 
Itlia'vii,  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Miava,  has  manufac- 
tures of  linen  and  cloth,  breweries,  distilleries,  coal-mines, 
and  extensive  forests  in  which  numerous  herds  of  swine  are 
fed.     !V)p.  <J*t22. 

Wi'ca  [Lat.  wuVarc,  to  ''shine"].  The  micas  constitute 
a  group  of  very  interesting  and  widely  spread  minerals. 
belonging  to  the  Cnisilicates.  and  containing  silicic  acid, 
with  varying  proportions  of  the  alkalies,  magnesia,  lime, 
and  protoxides  of  iron,  with  the  sestjuioxidcs  of  alumi- 
nium, iron,  and  manganese,  usually  a  little  fluorine,  and 
more  rarely  titanium.  Titanium  occurs  to  the  extent  of  7 
or  S  per  cent,  in  tho  rare  mica  ntttropIit/{t!te,  which  also 
contains  7,irconia.  LrpUfolite,  which  is  confined  to  a  few 
localities,  and  the  very  rare  cnfopht/llitr,  contain  an  im- 
portant percentage  of  lithia.  with  a  little  rubidia  and 
crosia.  The  micas  occur  generally  in  thin,  shining  scales, 
usually  transparent,  but  opaque  in  some  very  dark  va- 
rieties of  In'nlitv  and  hpitinmrliine  (an  iron-potash  mica). 
More  rarely,  some  of  the  micas  are  found  in  large  plates, 
and  occasionally  six-sided  prisms.  Unless  decomposed 
they  are  distinguished  by  a  very  easy  cleavage,  splitting 
readily  into  extremely  thin,  elastic  lauiina\  and  showing 
usually  a  pearly  lustre  on  tlio  cleavage  faces.  The  most 
important  micas  a,TO  phlogopitc,  biotite,  iepidoiite,  and  mua- 


covittt.  Phloffopittf  or  mngneBia  mica,  eontainR  maf^ncitiu 
tin  well  afi  potash,  among  tho  protoxidex,  with  very  little 
of  the  oxirhrn  of  iron.  Il  in  orthorhoinbic.  with  un  optir; 
axial  divi-rgiiieij  of  :i°-2ii*^.  It  is  light  colored,  UNuully 
yellowish  brown,  and  very  liable  Ut  alteration.  I'hiogopite 
oeetirM  ubielly  in  terpentine,  cryHLullino  liincHlone,  and  dol- 
i>mite.  Itiiititf  (uui'im  lin  irmt  iin'ttt )  in  hexagonal,  gene- 
rally ditrk  greifii  or  black,  and  ik  r-imihir  in  eomporilion  lo 
phlogopitc,  but  with  it  III  per  cent,  of  f*eN(fuioxi<)e  of  iron  ; 
HometimcH  much  mure.  LtpiUulite  is  vory  inturcNling,  be- 
cause it  containd  the  rarer  alkulico.  Mumrovitr.  ( potnih 
miVff)  contains  principally  potash  among  the  protoxi'le 
bases,  with  some  soda,  and  among  the  hCMfjiiioxides  alu- 
mina, with  generally  2  or  .J  per  cent,  of  seH(|uioxide  of  iron. 
It  irt  orthorhombic,  and  has  an  optic-axial  divergence  of 
4'(*'-7S'='.  Museovilc  includes  nearly  all  common  mica,  and 
is  a  constituent  of  granite,  gnci^s,, and  nlica-r'cbi^t :  It  in 
also  found  sometimes  in  hIiuIcs  and  other  sedimentary  rockx 
in  small  scales,  and  may  occur  in  eruptive  rock'*  and  gran- 
ular limestone.  Ueing  usually  of  light  eohtr,  quite  trnnH- 
parent,  and  very  tough,  it  becomes  valuable  when  found  In 
plates  of  considerable  si/e.  and  is  then  used  in  stoves  for 
do))rs,  etc.  There  are  very  few  locralities  where  markctitblc 
mica  is  found,  the  supply  for  this  country  being  almost 
confined  to  mines  in  Haywood,  Yancey,  Mitchell,  and  Ma- 
eon  COS.,  N.  C,  where  the  mineral  is  fouu'l  in  granitic  rock 
witli  coarse  feldspar.  It  is  regularly  niinrMl,  and  there  are 
manifest  triwes  of  work  done  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  same 
region  many  years  ago.  Mica  is  rt-itorted  to  have  been 
found  in  working  quantity  near  Halt  Lake,  but  none  is  yet 
obtained  for  the  market.  At  present  mica  is  exported 
from  this  country  to  Kurope.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
import  it  from  the  Kast  Indies,  where  it  is  said  to  occur  in 
quantity.  'I'he  demand  for  mica  exceeds  the  supply,  and 
hence  it  is  a  valuable  article  of  commerce.  The  mineral  is 
sold  by  the  pound,  at  prices  varying  according  to  the  cizc 
of  tho  plates  and  regulated  by  a  scale.  The  plates  can  be 
split  to  suit  the  purchaser.  If.  IJ.  Cornwall. 

Mi 'call »  one  of  the  minor  Hebrew  prophets,  was  b.  at 
■More^helh,  near  (iath.  He  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighth  century  n.  r.  He  was  an  older  conterajjorary  of 
Isaiah.  Mic.  iii.  12  is  quoted  in  Isa.  xxvi.  18  lo  justify 
the  latter  in  foretelling  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Mi- 
cah's  prophecies  are  written  in  a  vivid,  poetical  style,  and 
refer  chicfiy  to  the  fate  awaiting  the  two  Hebrew  nations. 
The  style  is  not  unlike  that  of  Isaiah.  Micah  deals  with 
social  and  popular  rather  than  political  sins.  His  proph- 
ecies, as  we  have  them,  some  consider  incomplete. 

lUica'li  ((Ihski'I'k).  b.  at  Leghorn  about  1776;  studied 
archaeology,  travelled  much,  and  jmblishcd  in  IHIO  Itui'm 
nrttnti  j7  dnnnuio  dn  Jiomani  {-I  vols.,  with  ninps  and  illus- 
trations); in  ls;i2,  Storia  df^ffli  tnitirhi  popoft  ifuiinni  (?> 
vols.;  much  enlarged  in  L''4.'i) ;  and  Monumenti  Audchi  (I 
vol.,  with  120  phites)  in  1844. 

Mi'ca-Schist,  a  mctamorphic,  stratified,  schistose, 
crystalline  rock,  always  foliateil  in  texture,  and  composed 
of  variable  proportions  of  mica  and  quartz.  It  gradually 
passes  in  one  direction  into  gneiss  and  in  another  into 
quartz-schist.  AnjiUacroun  micd-mhht,  accordingto  Cotta, 
may  be  regarded  as  '*  an  imperfect  mica-schist,  or  as  a 
somewhat  crystallized  clay-slate."     Edward  C  II.  Dav. 

Michael  An?:Plo.     See  .\KfiKLo  Bionarroti. 

Michael  Fahcolof^us.     See  Hvzantine  Empire. 

Michae'lis  (Johanv  David),  b.  at  Hallo  Feb.  27. 1717; 
studied  theology.  Oriental  languages,  and  biblical  archae- 
ology under  his  father,  who  was  professor  at  the  university  ; 
travelled  in  Holland  and  England,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  1"(.>  at  the  I'niversity  of  Giittingen.  where  he  d. 
.\ug.  22,  17'Jl.  His  works,  the  results  of  immense  learning 
and  great  acutencss.  are  very  nuiiMrous,  and  contributed 
much  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  H(dy  Writ,  especially 
the  Old  Testament.  His  theological  standpoint  may  be 
indicatcil  as  a  transition  from  the  old  orthodoxy  to  the 
subsequent  rationalism,  and  on  his  age  he  exercised  a  con- 
siderable influence.  His  principal  works  are  introduction 
to  the  ,\\'w  Ti-^tumrnt  (2  vols.,  diittingen,  1750),  translated 
into  English  by  Bishop  Marsh,  and  Commrntarirm  on  the 
Lawn  I'/  .\fotieii  {G  vols..  Frankfort,  1770-75),  translated  into 
English  by  .Mcxander  Smith  (ISII). 

Mich'aclmas,  the  festival  of  St.  Michael  the  Arch- 
angel, celebrated  on  Sept.  29. 

Michaiid'  (JosKPiO.b.  at  Alben?.  Savoy.  June  19. 1767; 
went  to  Paris  in  1790:  wrote  in  the  fwazetle  I'tn'rernrfU^ 
Ponfi/fou  df  lit  Oiivrrr,  and  Courrier  lirpublicnin,  three  rov- 
alist  papers,  and  showed  himself  a  staunch  defender  of  the 
monarchy;  founded  in  1794  the  Qnotidir^nne ;  was  con- 
demned to  death  Oct.  27.  179.i,  for  his  anti-revolutionary 
opinions,  but  succeeded  in  getting  the  verdict  annulled: 
was  banished  to  Cayenne  by  the  Direotory,  but  escaped 
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and  hid  himself  among  the  Jura  Mountains,  where  he 
wrote  his  popular  poem,  Le  Printempn  d'liii  Pmarrit,  which 
was  published  in  1803:  returned  to  Paris  under  the  con- 
sular government,  but  continued  to  adhere  to  the  cause  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  addressed  his  Adieiix  d  lionnparte  and 
Bcniiers  AditH.r  tl  Bounpnrte  Viciorieux  to  Napoleon,  for 
which  he  was  confined  in  the  Temple:  formed,  with  his 
brother  and  Giguet,  a  publishing  firm,  and  devoted  him- 
self principally  to  historical  studies,  though  he  once  more, 
after  the  Restoration,  took  up  journalism  and  renewed 
the  Quolklienne.  His  principal  historical  works  are — 
Hietnire  de  V Empire  de  Mysore  (2  vols.,  ISOl),  Hintvire  de 
Crowaden  (3  vols.,  1812-17),  Correspondance  d'Oricnt  (7 
vols.,  1830-39),  Cnllcctlon  de  Mf  moires  pour  servir  li  CHis- 
toire  de  France  (20  vols.).  He  also  participated  in  the 
production  of  the  edition  of  the  Bioqrapliie  Uin'verselle 
published  from  ISU  to  1828.     D.  at  Passy  Sept.  30,  1839. 

Michaux'  (ANnnE),  botanist,  b.  at  Satory,  near  Ver- 
sailles, France,  Mar.  7,  1746,  was  the  son  of  a  rich  farmer, 
and  was  bred  to  agriculture :  studied  botany  under  the 
Jussieus:  in  1779  sent  many  British  trees  to  France  for 
culture:  botanized  in  Spain  in  1780,  and  collected  seeds 
for  French  cultivators;  was  in  Asia  1782-85,  whence,  after 
many  adventures,  he  returned  with  a  rich  supply  of  seeds 
and  plants  ;  was  1785-97  the  French  agent  in  North  Amer- 
ica for  the  collection  of  useful  trees  and  shrubs  for  natu- 
raliz.ation  in  France;  made  near  Charleston,  S.  C.  and 
New  York,  large  nurseries  for  arboriculture.  After  suffer- 
ing .shipwreck  and  the  loss  of  his  effects,  and  waiting  in 
poverty  and  hunger  for  the  arrears  of  his  pay,  he  started 
in  1800  upon  Baudin's  expedition  to  Australia,  but  at  the 
Mauritius  left  the  expedition  and  went  to  Madagascar, 
where  he  d.  Nov.  13,  1S02.  His  principal  works  are  a 
Treatise  on  the  Oaks  of  Xorth  America  (in  French,  1801) 
and  a  Flora  Boreali-Americana  (1803). 

Michaux  (Fras(Jois  Andre),  M.  D.,  son  of  AndrS 
Michaux.  b.  at  Versailles  in  1770  :  for  a  time  was  his  father's 
assistant  in  the  U.  S.,  and  was  himself  sent  in  1802,  and 
again  in  1806,  to  explore  the  botany  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  collect  useful  seeds.  He  published  a  Treatise 
on  the  A'aluratization  of  American  Forest  Trees  (1805),  a 
Jnurnnl  of  his  travels,  a  work  on  the  Bermudas  (1806), 
North  American  Si/lru  (in  French.  1810-13;  in  English, 
the  translation  by  Mr.  Hillhouse,  1817-19;  completed  by 
Nuttall  and  others  1812-50).  In  1816,  Michaux  v*as  re- 
ceived into  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  D.  at  Vau- 
real,  France,  Oct.  23,  1855. 

JMichel'  (FnANCiSQtTE  X.4vier),  b.  at  Lyons,  France, 
Feb.  18,  1809;  educated  at  the  Lyceum  of  Charlemagne. 
Paris,  wrote  a  few  novels ;  edited  a  vast  number  of  old 
English,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  French  MSS. :  became  in  1839 
professor  of  foreign  literature  at  Bordeaux ;  translated 
several  important  works  from  the  English.  Author  of 
Histoire  des  Races  maudites  de  la  France  et  de  I'Fspafpie 
(1847),  Le  Livre  d'Or  des  Metiers  (\ib\-bl),  Histoire  'des 
Tissus  de  Soic  an  Moyen  Aye  (1852-54),  Le  Pays  Basque 
(1858),  Les  Eeossais  en  France  et  les  Francois  en  Ecosse 
(1862),  Histoire  dn  Commerce,  etc.  d  Bordeaux  (1867-71). 

Michelet'  (.Ii-les),  b.  at  Paris  Aug.  21,  1798,  and  ed- 
ucated at  the  Lyceum  of  Charlemagne,  in  which  he  was 
elected  professor  in  1821.  After  the  revolution  of  1830  he 
was  appointed  chief  of  the  historical  section  of  the  royal 
archives,  and  in  1838  professor  of  history  and  morals  at 
the  College  de  France.  In  1851  he  lost  his  position  both 
at  the  archives  :ind  at  the  university,  as  he  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Louis  Napoleon.  I),  at  Hycres 
Feb.  9.  1874.  Of  liis  historical  writings,  the  most  important 
are,  Histoire  dc  France  (12  vols.,  1833-60),  Histoire  de  la 
Rcrolntion  (7  vols.,  1847-53),  Precis  de  I' Histoire  modcrne 
(1827),  Histoire  Jtomaine  (2  vols.,  1831)  ;  of  his  iiolemical 
writings  are  Les  ./e«(n"(#  (1843),  Hu  Pretre,dc  la  Fcmmc,  dc 
la  Famille  (1844),  Le  Temple  (1846),  I'oloi/nc  et  llussie, 
IjCffcnde  de  Kosciusko  (1851),  Princlpautfs  dauuhiennes 
(1853);  of  his  miscellaneous  writings,  L'Oiseau  (1856), 
/,7)i»fcrc(IS57),/-'.'lmoiir  (1858),  in /'fmmc(  1859),  La  Mon- 
tarjne  (1868),  Nos  /'i7«(1869). — His  ."ceond  wife,  Atiianaise 
Michelet,  who  survived  him,  assisted  him  in  these  latter 
works. — As  an  historian  Michelet  pictures  the  general  state 
of  the  civilization  of  an  age  and  the  princijial  agents  in 
the  historical  evolution,  but  he  does  not  deimmstratc  the 
underlying  continuity  of  facts.  In  his  polemics  it  is  his 
sari^asui  and  his  pathos  which  gain  the  victory,  not  his 
arguments  ;  imil  in  his  luoral  and  niiseellaneous  writings 
it  is  his  rciicly  Hviiipatliy  with  e\'crytliiiig  ln'autil'ul  and 
noble  and  goo<l,  ratln-r  than  his  ideas,  wliich  captivates  us. 
IHs  style  is  a  combination  of  all  kinds,  naive  and  para- 
rloxieal,  dry  and  insjiireil,  sarcastic  and  enthusiastic;  but 
it  is  always  clear  and  suggestive. 

lMichelct(KAnL  Li'iiwioj.b.  at  Berlin  Dco.4, 1801;  stud- 
ied first  law  and  afterwards  philosophy,  and  was  appointed 


professorof  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1829. 
Of  interest  for  the  study  of  Aristotle  are  his  Ethik  des  Aris- 
toteles  (1827)  and  E.eamen  critique  du  Lirrc  d' Aristotc,  in- 
lilnle  Melaphyaique  ( 1 836 ),  which  was  crowned  by  the  French 
Academy.  Interesting  for  the  study  of  German  philosophy 
are  his  Geschiehte  der  lezten  Systenie  der  Philosophic  in 
Deutsehland  (1837),  Schellimj  und  Hegel  (1839).  Eutiricke- 
lun/jsf/esehichtc  der  ncnesten  deutschen  Philosophic  ('\'f^1'.\). 
His  own  standpoint  is  principally  developed  in  his  Die 
Personlichkeit  des  Ahsoluten  (1844).  Der  historische  Christua 
(1847).  Die  Zukunft  der  Mensehheit  (lSb2),  Naturrccht  oder 
Rechtphilosnphie  (1866). 

Mich'igan,  one  of  the  Northern  Central  States  of  the 
Union,  lying  among  the  great  lakes,  and  forming  on  its 
northern  line  a  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  U.  S., 
lying  between  the  parallels  of  41°  42'  and  48°  22'  N.  lat., 
and  between  the  meridians  of  82°  26'  and  90°  30'  W.  Ion. 
from  Greenwich.  Its  northern  boundary  is  the  line  run- 
ning through  Lake  Superior,  whioh  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  U.  S.  and  British  America,  most  of  the  Lslands 
of  the  lake  belonging  to  Michigan  :  its  eastern  boundaries 
are  the  north-easternmost  channel  of  the  straits  connecting 
Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron,  Lake  Huron,  St.  Clair 
River  or  Strait.  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  the  Detroit  River  or 
Strait  connecting  Lake  St.  Clair  and  Lake  Erie  :  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  lower  peninsula  is  a  part  of  the  States 
of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  the  latter  State  extending  to  a  line 
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about  4  miles  farther  N.  than  Ohio  :  the  upper  peninsula  is 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  Lake  Huron,  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw, 
Lake  Michigan,  Green  Bay,  and  the  N.  line  of  Wisconsin  ; 
the  western  boundary  of  the  lower  peninsula  is  Lake  Mich- 
igan ;  of  the  upper  peninsula.  Lake  Superior  and  Wiscon- 
sin. The  extreme  length  of  the  State  from  N.  to  S.,  from 
the  channel  N.  of  Isle  Royalc  to  the  Ohio  line,  is  about  465 
miles  :  the  upper  peninsula  is  320  miles  in  its  greatest 
breadth  from  E.  to  W..  and  130  from  N.  to  S. ;  the  lower 
peninsula  is  275  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  200  from  E.  toAV. 
Its  area  is  56,451  square  miles,  or  36.128,640  acres. 

Face  of  the  Country. — The  State  is  divided  naturally  into 
two  irregular  peninsulas,  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
Straits  of  Mackinaw,  the  lower  having  its  projection  north- 
ward— the  upper,  eastward.  The  latter  contains  about 
one-third  or  a  little  more  of  the  area  of  the  State,  and  has 
a  rugged,  mountainous,  and  broken  ajipcarance :  a  range 
of  mountains  called  the  Porcupine  Range  forming  the 
watershed  between  the  streams  flowing  into  Lake  Superior 
and  those  flowing  into  Lake  Michigan.  This  range  at  its 
highest  point  is  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  or  nearly 
1400  above  the  lake.  From  this  range  there  proceeds  on 
either  side  an  elevated  table-land  sloping  gradually  toward 
the  lakes.  The  country  is  rocky,  abounding  in  mineral 
wealth,  but  generally  sterile,  though  a  part  of  it  is  covered 
with  dense  forests.  The  portions  nearest  to  the  lake  are 
often  sandy  plains.  The  hnver  or  southern  peninsula  is 
very  nearly  level,  the  watershed  being  seldom  more  than 
from  125  to  250  feet  above  the  lakes,  which  arc  themselves 
nearly  600  feet  above  the  sea.  The  watershed  is  nearer 
Lake  Huron  than  Lake  Michigan,  and  has  a  gentle  slojic 
toward  Michigan;  the  shores  of  the  lakes  are  (dtcn  steep 
and  elevated,  those  on  Lake  Michigan  especially  being  from 
100  to  250  feet  above  the  lake,  and  bold,  water-worn  bluff's. 

Coasts,  Lakes,  /lays,  and  Hirers. — ^Thc  extent  of  the  lake- 
ooast  of  Michigan  is  very  great,  exceeding  1 100  miles,  and 
incluiling  numerous  bays  unci  excellent  harbors.  'fhc 
northern  peninsula  has  Keweenaw  Bay,  Marquette  harbor, 
Tequaiuenon  Bay,  the  bays  and  inlets  arounil  St.  Mary's 
River;  and  on  its  southern  shore,  Mackinaw  Bay  ami 
Strait,  the  Big  and  Little  Bays  de  Noquet.  and  the  long 
and  deep  Green   Bay.     The   lower  peninsula  has  on  the 
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Lake  Huron  Hido  Thurnior  Bnv,  PftKinriw  Bay,  ntn\  the  flno 

an<i  hIh-HitcI  ron.lHtni.lH  of  Pnrt  Iliir.m.  tin?  St.  fliiir  iin.l 
Ih'troit  I  i\  .T^^.  mill  l.rild-  St.  Cliiir  :  nii'l  "ii  Liiko  Kri.*,  M'.n 
rut*  Iniiliiir.  (U\  the  W.  'ir  liiiki*  Mii-lii;;iin  fiili-  iirr  Hi-vcriil 
artilii'iiil  hiirhnrH,  Htidi  im  Now  IJiiniilo,  Stuith  Ihivcn.  (irimd 
Ilini'ii.  riii.l  Lriilin^fton,  nil  inorr  or  !<•>*«  rxfinHcil  tn  tlio  W. 
wiiulM;  iirul  t'lirtlHT  .\..(inin'l  Triivcrfi- iiiiil  Ijltir 'rri»v<*rnc) 
l>iiv<.  wliii'li  (ifi!  cx.'.'IN'nt  (iijil  Hln-Ucrcil  ImrlMirK,  M<>>'hl«>H 
thf  f.Mir  ;;n'iit,  hikcH.  SitpcTior,  Mi('lii(;jiii,  lliiron,  iin.l  Kric, 
aiul  iln'  HTiiiillor  one,  St.  Cliiir,  whii-h  form  uri  hirp;  a  purl 
(if  tlu^  hoiin.liiricM  of  tlu'  Stiitr,  tlicro  firn  hiindrodri  of  himiiII 
Iiikc-',  wliifli  II. 1.1  Iiirj;4'ly  to  tlic  bciiuty  of  the  tTi-iicrv.  iil- 
llioiii;h  tlii'V  Triiiy  ii.it  .'oimt  ihii.'m;;  tlic  rm\ijriiMt'  wiiIcfh 
of  tliii  Stiito;  tlic  l'i.rf,;or  uliiiri'  of  tfiL-no  \n  in  tlid  nortliorii 
iHMiin:*iilii.  tiioiiiili  tlic  Hoiitliorn  Iiiih  u  <'onHiiloriil)lo  iniinhor. 
Tlio  southern  piirt  of  tlii'  lowor  ])rninHuln,  now  tin*  (Sdrdrn 
and  or.'Iiiiril  .if  tlio  North-wc>Jt,  wiim  iit  lirst  fnrunilM'rcl 
with  Hwiiriipy,  nn.l  wiis  ri'jjMr.lf.l,  nn  we  flinll  |»rt*sriitly  fof, 
an  wortlil<'-*H.  The  prin.-ipiil  rixtirn  of  the  Statu  aro  in  tlio 
upper  pcnin?*nlii — the  Ontonajjon.  T<'(|iiiiinonon,  Kncanaha, 
White  Kiwh.  MichitjiMinnr.  iin.l  Miinisti.jiio  rivorH;  in  the 
lowtT  pfiiinMuhi,  Ihi'  (Mn-hny^nn,  Tlmnii.T  liny.  .An  Snhlc. 
and  Snjjiiui w.  disfhiir;;iiii;  into  Liikr  Unr.ni  ;  Itm-in**  I{i\or 
inti>  I. like  Krio;  (Jnind  Kiilamii/im,  St.  doycjih.  Miiwkr-jjon, 
iind  Mnnistco  into  Lake  Michiijan;  tho  Ho-.-iiUci  Hctniit 
aii'l  St.  Cltiir  rivorw  nre  only  wtniitrt  conncctint;  the  hlk('^* 
with  (vich  other.  Th.'  i.^-hin.N  nro  very  nunu'rouH:  IhIo 
It.iyalo  in  Luko  Superior  nod  it-*  di'pcndcnt  ishindn,  now 
foniiin^j  a  ronnty  of  thf  Stiiti".  arc  tlm  fjirflic-'t  N. ;  tlio 
•lit'aviT,  K.)X.  an'l  Manitoit  iwh-s  in  the  n.irthorn  part 
of  l^ako  Mi('hii;an,  li.ii'j  lilano  in  tho  Mackinaw  Straits, 
I)rmninMn.|  Inland  in  I.ako  Huron,  tho  Sujjar  Ishin.ls  in 
tlio  Straits  of  S(.  Mary,  aro  th(^  others  of  most  iinp«>rtanco. 
(frnfofftf  atiff  Mimritfixftf. — Tlift  (fColojjy  of  tlic  Upper 
peninsula,  wliich  lias  recently  been  very  thoronjrhly  in- 
vesti<;iited  by  I'mf.  Piiinpelly  an.l  his  aspoeiates,  is  some- 
what I'lun plicate. I.  lle;;innin*^  witli  its  southern  sliores, 
we  find  a  tolerably  broad  belt,  exton.linj;  from  I>ruinniond 
Islaml  to  the  IVii;  liay  .le  Xofpu't,  of  members  of  tho 
Nia<;ara  /jroiip  xA'  the  Silurian  roeks;  imme.liately  N. 
of  these,  and  extemlinj;  ab.)iit  the  samo  distance  from  E. 
to  W.,  is  a  narrow  belt  of  tho  next  l.iwor  member  of  tlio 
Silurian,  the  Iluilson  River  fjroup.  f.dl.iwed  in  turn  by  a 
•somowbat  broader  .me  .)f  Trenton  Hmest.ines;  to  this  suc- 
ceeds a  narrow  licit  of  Cretaceous  rocks,  and  tbem-o  to 
AVhite  I'ish  Wwy  and  Lake  Superior  tho  T'ltstlarn  sand- 
stones, the  lowest  member  of  the  Silurian.  W.  and  N.  of 
the  Men.imineo  River  tho  Potsdam  sandstone  drives  place 
for  a  time  to  other  au"!  earlier  ro(!ks.  Rroa.l  patches  of 
the  Laurentian  ifroup  alternate  with  the  lluronian  j;roup, 
the  matrix  of  the  va.-^t  .leposits  of  inm  tlie  next  ab.ive  it 
in  geological  onler.  ami  then  the  Potsdam  sandstone  ajjain 
cro(is  out.  lininj;  the  shores  of  Keweenaw  Bay  an.l  tho 
coast  of  Ijako  Superior  E.  of  that  hay.  Fr.>ni  the  extreme 
end  of  ICcweenaw  Point,  an.l  iiideeil  from  tho  Little  Mani- 
tou  Island  E.  of  it  (as  well  as  on  a  considerable  p.irtion 
of  Isle  Royalc  and  other  islands  to  the  N.),  we  fin. I  tho 
copper-bcarini^  strata,  extending;  westward  to  the  Minnesota 
line.  These  strata  are  Eo/.oie,  and  are  perhaps  more  fully 
ebarsed  with  copper  ores  of  p;reat  ri.diness  and  value  than 
any  other  copper-bearing  rocks  in  tho  world.  Beyon.l 
these,  on  tho  N".  W.  shore  of  the  jieninsula,  at  the  back  of 
tho  long  promont.>ry  .if  Keweenaw  Point,  these  copper- 
bearing  rooks  are  o\erIaiiI  by  t)ie  pre-Silurian  san.Istonc. 
the  ne.\t  group  above  them.  There  is  a  small  outcrop  of 
the  Onondaga  limestone  an.l  the  Ileblerberg  limestones  on 
Bois  Illane  Tslan.I  and  the  northern  sb.ires  of  Mackinaw 
Straits.  The  lower  peninsula  is  comp.ised  wholly  of  tho 
group'^  of  the  Appala.diian  series,  tho  coal-measures,  tho 
highest  member  .>f  the  series.  ocenj)ying  the  central  jiortion 
of  the  peninsula  ami  covering  an  area  of  Tl'OO  sf|uaro 
miles.  The  coal-field  (iropor  extends  fnirn  about  the  mid- 
dle of  Saginaw  Bay  to  the  line  of  the  Michigan  Central 
B.  R.  Though  occupying  tho  highest  jiortion  of  the  penin- 
sula, it  is  mostly  found  at  such  ilepth  as  to  require  constant 
mimjiing  to  keep  the  mines  free  from  water.  The  coal  is 
bituminous  and  .tf  fair  ijuality.  though  not  tile  best.  For 
smelting  jnirposes  it  is  said  t.i  be  inferior  \u  the  Indiana 
or  Ohio  block  coal.  Salt  is  another  product  of  the  coal- 
measures,  and  immense  quantities  are  made,  of  excellent 
quality,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Saginaw  Bay.  In  Bay. 
Saginaw,  and  Kent  cos.,  outsiile  the  coaKfiehl.  the  underly- 
ing Carboniferous  limestone  crops  out.  yielding  at  some 
points  plaster  of  Paris  and  gypseous  shales.  Around  these 
appear  the  Portage  and  Chemung  groups,  principally  slates 
an.l  sandstones,  and  still  beyond  and  sweeping  down  into* 
Indiana  an.l  Ohi<>.  an.l  cxlcmling  up  to  Mackinaw  Straits, 
the  limestones  and  titber  strata  of  the  Niagara  an.l  Hclder- 
berg  groups.  The  principal  value  of  these  is  to  give  fer- 
tility to  the  soil;  they  contain  no  minerals  of  importance. 
Tho  production  of  copper  and  iron  from  the  ores,  and  of 


ttalt  from  tho  finti  uprinKx  nf  iho  Hajcinnw  region,  hnN  pltu'ed 
Miehif^an  in  the  flrnt  rank  'if  mtninff  Htatet.and  her  otlur 
pr.i.lu.'tiotiH  of  the  quiirry  iiri'l  ntim*.  i*iich  ii>-  ibt-  flutcx  Irom 
the  upper  penini4ula,  coal,  gypi-nni,  grind^lone-,  petroleum, 
bnildint;-Htone,  ete.,  though  iinporliint  in  tli<-nM(dveii,  aro 
hanlly  to  he  eonrtidere'l  in  eonne<;tinn  with  thcKo  y^wAiU^r 
inlercHtH,  The  pillowing  Mtati-licit  of  the  production  of 
eoppcr  and  iron  from  ihef«e  inineM  wilt  he  of  jnlerext.  It 
Hhonld  he  notice.)  that  in  both  the  amount  of  orcf*  an.l  of 
metal  ii*  ffivcn.  and  tluit  in  tho  iron-ininert  both  mugnetic 
and  ttpeeulur  iron  orcH  are  found.  Thirty-four  copper- 
mines  are  reported,  and  I^I.SIM  lonx  !H<l2  poun.ln  of  opper 
orcM  were  raiKr-d  in  IH"!.  Of  the  .'11»,.'(0(,M:i;j  poundn  of 
ingot  copper  pro.lueed  in  the  year  ending  I)ee.  .'il,  IH7-1, 
Hl.n.VI.'ilt.'i  poundK  were  the  product  of  the  Michigan  Luke 
Superior  mines,  and  itn  estimated  viilue  w»m  $7,'jii.'l,y7/>.2*l. 
There  are  in  what  is  known  an  the  Marquejte  iron-region 
in  Mar.juettc  an.l  Houghton  com,  beiweeu  U\)  an.l  00  iron- 
minerf.  These  niincH  rnii<ed  in  the  year  1M7I,  '.l.'I.'»,-(iM»  ton" 
of  iron  ore.  valued  in  tho  earn  at  the  minei*  at  ?.»,0."»H,y7''. 
Thoro  are  in  tho  fame  region  17  charcoal  pig-iron  fur- 
na<'ert,  whbdi  produced  in  the  came  year  y(i,l!t1  tonn  of 
pig  iron,  worth  i^'l,li',V,\,KVl  at  the  furnace,  and  shipped 
H(.(si»  tons  of  pig-iron  to  market,  worth  at  i(n  average 
value  i^'i.Tll.'i.tJlS.  'I'his  mining  of  iron  ore^*  commenced 
about  1H.'><!.  Tho  fr>llowing  titble  i^howH  what  huH  been  itfi 
growth  in  nineteen  yeart* : 

Product  of  Lake  Superior  Iroii-Minrs  nnd  Ptirnficcn, 
1856-74,  inclu»ive. 


Ycr. 

Iron  ore,  too.. 

Pig  Iron,  tout. 

Or«  and  pig 
Iron,  loQi. 

V««c 

18.56 

7,000 

21,000 

31,0a5 

6.5,079 

116.908 

4(i,430 

11.5,721 

18.5,2.57 

2.^5,123 

I9i;,250 

290,972 

400,070 

.507,813 

633,2.38 

8.50,471 

813,379 

9,52,a5.5 

1,107,379 

93.5,488 

7,000 

21,000 

32,064 

72,9.37 

122,.568 

53,400 

124,311 

195,070 

248,9.5.5 

20S,.539 

31.5,409 

496,987 

540,0.59 

072,241 

90.5,709 

804,001 

1,01.5,2.50 

1,238,886 

1,025,982 

828,000 

03,(/O0 

249,202 

57.5.520 

7:i6.496 

419.601 

984,977 

1,410,93.5 

1,807.215 

1,. 590,4.30 

2,40.5,900 

.3,47.5.820 

3,992,413 

4,968,435 

6,300,170 

6,11.5.895 

9,188.0.5.5 

11,395,887 

7,592,811 

18.57 

18.58 

18.59 

1,020 

7,258 

fi,660 

7.970 

8,.590 

9,813 

13.8.32 

12,283 

18,4.37 

30.911 

38.246 

39.003 

49.298 

51,22.5 

03,195 

71, .507 

90,494 

IfiGO 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

186.5 

ISOfi 

1807 

1808 

1.109 

1870 

1871  

1S72 

1873 

1874.. 

Total.... 

7,648,280 

619,351 

8,167,631 

(88.366,731 

.^(Ji7  and  Vtffctfttinn. — Tt  was  long  supposed,  even  by 
those  who  had  investigate.!  the  subject  to  some  extent. 
that  the  soil  of  the  southern  peninsula  of  Michigan  was 
too  swampy  and  its  climate  too  deadly,  from  the  excess 
of  malaria,  to  make  it  habitable.  In  May.  1812,  Congress 
voted  for  the  soldiers  of  the  second  war  with  (Jreat  Britain 
(5,0tMI.O0n  acres  of  bounty-lands,  t.i  be  taken  in  equal  quan- 
tities from  the  Territories  of  Ltiuisiana,  Illinois,  an'l  Mich- 
igan, as  a  reward  for  their  services.  On  .Apr.  29,  ISlC, 
they  repealed  so  much  of  this  act  as  referred  to  the  Terri- 
tory of  Michigan,  on  the  groun.l  that  there  were  no  lamls 
in  ^Michigan  fit  for  cultivation,  ami  all-itted  the  soldicr.s 
their  Ian. Is  elsewhere.  The  survey<ir-general  of  Ohio  re- 
ported to  the  c<immissioner  of  the  general  land-office  on 
Nov.  ;10.  1815.  a  detailed  account  of  the  Michigan  lands, 
which  we  give  below  in  a  foot-note.*     And  yet  this  region, 

*  "  Dejicripti/m  of  the.  M'diiary  iMnds  in  Michigan. — The  country 
on  the  Indian  boundary-line,  from  the  mouth  of  the  great  Au- 
glaize River,  and  runnlnir  thence  for  alKiut  fifty  miles,  is  (with 
some  few  exceplionsi  low.  wet  land,  with  a  very  thick  growth 
of  undcrhrush.  intermixe«l  with  very  had  marshes,  tiul  generally 
very  heavily  timbered  with  beech,  cottonwood.  oak,  etc. ;  thence 
continuing  N.,  and  extending  from  the  Indian  Inmndarv  east- 
wartl.  the  number  and  extent  of  the  swamps  increase,  with  the 
addition  of  numbers  of  lakes  from  twenty  chains  to  two  and 
three  miles  across.  Many  of  the  hikes  have  extensive  marshes 
adjoining  their  margins,  sometimes  Ihicklv  covered  with  a 
speefes  of  pine  calhM  'tamarack,'  and  other  places  coveretl  with 
a  coarse,  hieh  crass,  and  uniformly  covered  from  six  inches  to 
three  feet  (and  more  at  times)  with  w.iter.  The  margins  of 
these  lakes  arc  not  the  only  places  where  swamps  are  found,  for 
they  are  interspersi^  throinjhoul  the  whole  country,  and  filled 
with  water,  as  above  stated,  and  varyinc  in  extent.  The  inter- 
m.Hliate  space  between  these  swamps  and  lak»'S,  which  is  pmtv 
ahlv  near  one-half  of  the  country,  is  with  a  very  few  exceptions 
a  poor.  l>arren.  sandy  land,  on 'which  scarcely  any  vegetation 
grows  except  very  small,  scrubby  oaks.  In  many  pLices  that 
part  which  mav  he  cilUcd  dry  land  is  composed  o'f  little,  short 
sanHhills,  forming  a  kind  of  deep  basins,  the  bottoms  of  manv 
of  which  are  compont^l  of  a  marsh  stmilarto  the  at>ovc  descrilied. 
The  streams  are  g.^nerally  nnrrow.  and  very  deep  ci>mpa  red  wiih 
their  width,  the  shores  and  bottoms  of  which  are  (with  a  very 
few  exceptions]  swampy  h«^yond  description  ;  and  it  f<  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  a  place  can  be  found  over  which  horses 
can  be  conveyed.    A  circumstance  pecuUnr  to  that  country  is 
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so  despised  that  the  skilful  surveyor  thought  that  hardly 
one  acre  out  of  a  thousand  would  in  any  case  admit  of  cul- 
tivation, has  proved  to  be  the  garden  of  the  North-west, 
and  now  sustains  a  population  of  1.360.U00  souls,  with 
ample  room  and  ample  sustenance  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
millions  more.  The  swampy  lands  were  readily  drained, 
the  forests  of  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  and  tamarack  proved 
to  be  themselves  sources  of  wealth,  and  the  soil  of  the 
lower  peninsula  w.as  found  to  possess  remarkable  fertility, 
its  readily  disintegrating  limestones  fertilizing  the  soil  so 
constantly,  that  little  or  no  manures  were  required  for 
years.  The  soil  of  the  upper  peninsula,  though  much  of 
it  covered  with  dense  and  heavy  forests,  is  more  sterile, 
but  will  yield  fair  crops  with  diligent  cultivation,  while  its  ! 
immense  mineral  wealth  renders  it  desirable  for  a  residence 
independent  of  the  qualities  of  its  soil.  The  timber  of  ibis 
region  is  mostly  white  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  birch,  aspen, 
oak,  elm,  majile,  and  ash.  Indian  corn  will  not  always 
ripen,  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  the  season,  but 
wheat,  rye.  barley,  and  oats  do  well.  Most  of  the  larger 
fruits  require  a  longer  season  than  they  find  here,  though 
the  small  fruits  generally  do  well.  In  the  southern  penin- 
sula Indian  corn  and  a:l  the  cereals  grow  very  abundantly, 
and  the  State  is  one  of  the  great  grain-growing  States. 
The  south-western  part  is  also  noted  as  a  fruit-region, 
supplying  ])eaches,  pears,  and  apples  to  the  whole  North- 
west: the  upper  portion  of  this  southern  peninsula  is  re- 
markable for  its  fine  forests,  and  its  pine,  spruce,  hemlock, 
and  cedar  lumber  is  largely  exported.  Its  forest  trees 
also  include  black  walnut,  sugar-maple,  hickory,  oak,  bass- 
wood,  linden,  ash,  beech,  elm,  locust,  dogwood,  sycamore, 
chestnut,  tamarack,  and  cypress.  The  oak-openings  and 
prairies,  when  not  under  cultivation,  have  a  great  pro- 
fusion of  wild  flowers,  including  many  genera  and  species 
not  elsewhere  found  in  as  high  latitudes. 

Znnltjfft/. — The  extensive  forests  of  the  State  shelter  large 
numbers  of  wild  animals,  though  the  larger  and  more  fero- 
cious are  so  constantly  hunted  for  their  pelts  that  they  are 
rapidly  diminishing.  The  black  bear,  wolf,  lynx,  wild-cat, 
panther,  fox,  weasel,  marten,  badger,  skunk,  mink,  otter,  rac- 


coon, opossum,  marmot,  beaver,  hare,  rabbit,  and  squirrel 

are  yet  in  considerable  numbers ;  the  elk  is  rare,  but  occa- 
sionally found,  while  deer  are  yet  jdeniy  in  some  sections. 
The  lakes  abound  in  tish,  and  the  trade  in  white-fish  is 
very  large.  Much  pains  have  also  been  taken  by  the 
commissioners  of  fisheries  to  stock  the  waters  of  the  State 
with  salmon,  shad,  trout,  black  bass,  and  other  edible 
fish.  The  birds  of  the  State  are  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  are  very  beautiful  in  plumage  and  melodious  in 
song. 

Climate  and  Meteorolofpj. — Extending  as  it  does  through 
nearly  six  degrees  of  latitude,  there  is  of  course  a  consider- 
able variation  in  the  climate  of  Michigan.  The  lower 
peninsula,  being  almost  surrounded  by  large  bodies  of 
water,  has  a  milder  climate  than  regions  farther  E.  in  the 
same  latitudes ;  but  the  upper  peninsula  has  a  rigorous 
climate  in  winter,  and  a  short,  hot  summer.  The  mean  an- 
nual temperature  of  the  lower  peninsula  is  about  47°  25' j 
that  of  the  upper  peninsula,  about  40°  40'.  This  is  too 
low  a  mean  for  the  ripening  of  Indian  corn  or  most  of  the 
grapes,  but  the  hardier  grains  thrive  in  the  upper  penin- 
sula. The  lower  peninsula  for  many  years  suiicred  in  its 
more  marshy  sections  from  bilious  and  intermittent  fevers, 
dysentery,  etc.,  but  these  are  now  much  less  prevalent. 
The  5th  Registration  Report  of  the  State  for  the  year 
ending  Jan.  1,  1S72,  published  in  1874,  gives  the  following 
fifteen  causes  of  death,  and  the  proportional  number  of 
deaths  from  each  out  of  every  100  deaths:  Consumption, 
13.39:  scarlet  fever,  1.15  ;  pneumonia,  4.53  ;  oldage,3.82; 
typhoid  fever,  3.67;  heart  disease,  2.36;  diarrhoea,  2.22 ; 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  2.21  ;  dropsy.  2.16;  casualties, 
2.53;  inflammation  of  bowels,  1.89;  brain  disease,  not  in- 
flammatory, 1.78;  dysentery,  1.77;  croup.  1.57;  lung 
disease,  1 .56.  The  entire  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes 
in  1S71  was  9728— viz.  5190  males,  4503  females,  and  35 
sex  not  known.  The  entire  number  of  births  was  25,992 — 
13.596  males,  12.327  females.  69  sex  not  known.  The  fol- 
lowing t.able  gives  the  meteorological  statistics  of  nine 
points,  six  in  the  lower  and  three  in  the  upper  peninsula, 
representing  nearly  every  part  of  the  State: 
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Affricidtnral  Prodnctiona. — Michigan  stands  high  as  an 
agricultural  State.     In  1874  it  had   113,413  farms,  and  of 


exhibited  in  many  of  Ihc  marshes  by  their  bein^;  thinly  covered 
with  a  bward  of  ki'!^"*^.  the  walkim;  011  which  evinced  the  ex- 
istence of  water  or  a  very  thin  mud  immediately  under  their 
covering,  wliicli  sinks  from  six  to  eifjliteen   inches  from  the 

{jressure  of  the  f(H>t  at  every  step,  and  a^the  same  time  rising 
>t;fore  and  b(diind  tlie  person  passini;  ovi'r.  The  margins  of 
the  lakes  :ind  streams  are  in  a  similar  situation,  and  in  many 
places  an;  literally  afloat.  On  aiiproaehini;  tin*  eastern  part  of 
the  military  lands,  towards  the  privjiie  elaiTus  on  the  xlraif/hf.t 
ancl  lake,  the  c(»untry  does  not  contain  so  many  swamps  an<I 
lakes,  hut  the  extremis  sLerilily  and  barrenness  of  the  soil  con- 
tinue the  tiamc.    Taking  the  country  altogether,  ho  far  as  has 


its  36,128,640  acres  (which  include  its  lakes),  10.213,692 
acres  were  in  farms  and  5.540.810  aeres  were  under  itn- 
provemcnt.  Of  this  improved  land,  over  2,000,000  aeres 
were  devoted  to  corn  and  cereals;  1,134,484  aeres  in  1873 
were  devoteil  to  wheat  alono,  and  wheat  was  sown  iijion 
140,000  acres  more  in  1874.  Indian  corn  was  grown  on 
641.329  acres  in  1873;  the  grain-crops  (.*"  1873  were — wheat, 
15,456.202    bushels;    Indian    corn.    20.702.911;    all    other 

been  explored,  and  to  all  appearances,  tojTcther  witli  the  infor- 
mation received  concf  ruing  the  halanire.  it  is  so  hacJ  there  wmild 
not  he  more  than  one  acre  out  of  one  hundred,  if  there  would 
In-  one  out  of  one  thousand,  that  would  in  any  case  admit  of 
cultivation." 


Mi(  IIK.AN. 


ii; 


KrninN.  1.1,200,758.  Of  potntocH,  5,018,803  buHholH  woro 
raiMt'ii :  nC  Imv.  I, KM, 077  tonn  wnro  cut.     Wool  wiih  Klicared 

to  llu-  iv\l.-rii,  r.f  7.71!l'.OI  I  iM.nrirl.-;  IM.CU,!  Dt;  immiiuIh  nf 
pork  fvut  lo  iiiiirkct  ;  I,  ID  I  ,'.Hli  poimdH  of  cIiim'wo  iiihI 
27.072.117  poumlM  of  butter  Hunt  to  iiiurkot.  Of  ilrii'<l 
fnii(M,  l'.(WH,70'.t  |ioun<lH  wore  nmrknIcMl,  iumI  lK2.:il7  biir- 
rrlH  of.'i.l.Tiiri'l  :>n,K;.S^HlloiiKor  wiruMvcn-  hoI.I  :  I.Odlt.MICi 
two  pMiirnl  '•nuH  <tf  fruit  wt-r*'  hi-iiI  to  rimrkrt,  iiiol  \i2\  two- 
(juiirt  i-iiiH  oCpinUlfs;  l.ltlO.^O.'l  pouiMiH  of  iMiiplc-Ku;?iir 
were  intiilr.  A  partiiil  (MiiirfiiH  of  tin*  fruit-Krowin^  coiin- 
tt(!M  in  1H7I  hIiowh  thiil  from  i'!('v<mi  poinln  on  or  noiir  tliw 
liiiku  Michijfiin  Hhon*  iIumc  witn-  nhippi'ii  l!.;il(l.')I  1  piirk- 
H>;(v*.  nioHtly  crah'M  nml  Ijirj.'r  Im-kcH.  of  fruit,  tlic  proiluci! 
of  2721  fariii!<<     Thu  orL-hiir"!  proihu-t  r.f  l.s7;{  for  tin-  wholo 

State   wan   ^ .     (iov.   Ilajfley..  in   Imm   incwuaKe 

of  .Inn.,  IH75,  ostimiitoH  the  viiluo  of  the  fruit  inarkcteil  at 
$.'..iHK).O00.  (.f  the  Hve--*tork  of  thi-  State  at  $7. (I'l((. 01)11.  nml 

of  tlie  entire  a^'ri.-uHural  pr-wliiet-^  for  ls:(  jit  *s).( .IMMI  ; 

ami  this  wim  prohitl)ly,  in  rounil  nuniberf*.  an  un'ler  (;!*ti- 
niale.  The  State  eennus  of  1H71  pivos  the  number  of 
hor«es  in  tlie  State  that  year  a«  2Hl,30t,  and  their  vahio 
IIS  :<s2l.l1S2.7IO  ;  of  uuMes  and  asHen.  as  liOOt;,  and  their 
vahie  as  $;t2(l.l):.(i ;  of  mih-h  eowH  n«  :i2I.7.'I2,  and  their 
valuo  UH  *!).HI2.H2ll:  of  working  oxen  a«  .'IH.OOI.  and  tlieir 
viihie  iiH  $1  ..ijl  .J.'SJ  :  of  other  (latth^  as  .'itl7..'>.')i,  and  their 
value  as  $7.0015.  HI  t  ;  of  aheep  aa  1,070, 1  7f».  anrl  their  valuo 
as  $1,1  10.1.^».'» ;  of  swine  as  1111.710.  anrl  their  value  an 
$1.02S.2.')I.  Wo  ou;iht  to  .say,  further,  that  ns  luiue  ainl 
move  of  her  rieh  and  fertile  hinds  eonic  uncler  tlie  plough 
oaeh  year,  the  ajirieultural  products  of  tho  Stato  aro  in- 
oroasinj;  with  great  rapidity. 

Monn/'tnttirhiif  nin/  Mi'in'itif  fiifftiHtn/. — Tho  produets  of 
tho  mines  in  1S74  are  stated  by  (iov.  liagley  at  $10,000,000. 
consisting  nininly  of  iron,  copper,  anrl  salt.  As  over 
l.OOO.OtMl  liarrels  of  salt  were  marketed,  and  wo  have  al- 
ready given  tlie  product  of  the  iron  and  copper  mines, 
which  exceeds  $1  .'i. 1)00. 000,  wo  think  the  governor  has 
somewhat  under-estimated  tho  value  of  the  mining  prod- 
U(^t,  ospecdally  as  ho  rioes  not  inelurlo  in  it  tho  coal  mined 
during  tlie  year.  (Jov.  liagley  estimates  tho  products  of 
tho  forest  for  1S74  (mainly  Iunil)er,  timber,  shingles,  and 
hith,  with  some  tanner's  blirk)  at  $-l.'), 000.000.  That  this 
is  not  an  over-cstiinato  is  demonstrated  by  tho  following 
stitistics  of  tho  himber  production  of  tho  State  in  1871, 
colleetcd  hv  the  editor  of  the  Linnhrr>iin>i'n  (tiizrftr,  and  pub- 
lisheil  May  20.  1S7:) :  Lumber  cut  as  of  1S71.  2.;U:t.772.0S,') 
feet  (two-sevenths  of  tho  entire  product  of  North  America, 
ami  -10  por  cent,  more  than  that  of  Canaihi) ;  lumber  on 
hand  -Ian.  I.  1S7.\  -lOO.SDI.OOO  ;  shingles  cut  of  1S71, 
I,IOS,:170.IIOO;  shingles  on  hand  .Ian.  1.  1S7.^.  2:i.'.. 200,000  ; 
lath  eut  of  1S7I,  727,:nt0.000;  lath  on  hand  .Ian.  1,  1S7.^. 
11 1.. ^00,000:  logs  on  hand  .Ian.  1.  1S7.X  :iS7..'iOa.OOO.  It  is 
certain  that  the  lumber  production  of  Michigan  is  equal  to 
that  of  Maine,  New  York.  lVnn.'*ylvania,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota  jiut  together.  In  other  manufactures  we  fnid 
that  according  to  the  census  of  IS70  there  were  in  the  State 
91  JO  manufacturing  establishments,  employing  6.'i,004 
hands,  of  whom  ;)S..T47  were  men,  2041  women.  2406 
children  :  that  the  capital  employed  was  estimated  at 
$71.712.2S;i  ;  wages  paid,  $21.20.^.;i.T.'> ;  materials  used. 
$0S. 142,515;  and  annual  product.  $1  lS,.'}04,07fi.  so  that 
she  ranked  ninth  in  the  list  of  manufacturing  States.  The 
State  census  of  IS74  shows  an  increase  on  most  of  these 
figures,  notwithstanding  the  great  decline  in  business  of 
the  four  years  previous.  There  were  in  1S74,  4202  manu- 
facturing est.ablisliments  (the  State  census  not  enumerating 
bhicksmith's-shops  and  other  indiviilual  industries),  em- 
ploying over  00,000  hands  (40  establishments  failed  to  re- 
port). Tho  amount  of  ctipital  invested  was  estimated  at 
$71. MP, 508;  an<I  the  annual  product  at  $1  27. :i2fi.502.  In 
tho  statistics  of  thu  census  of  1S70,  after  lumber,  which  is 


tho  fireultiHt  product  ( Un  annual  amount  bcinfc  roproiioniod  at 

!?;i.'l,.'tOI,707).  Iho  noxl  largest  were  (louring  and  KTift  mill 
produetM,  J(2I.I7I,2I7  annually;  the  next,  eopjier  nulli-d 
and  HMieltod,  $0,200, '.f70  :  iron,  about  4^0,000,000;  earperi- 
tering  and  building,  whieh,  with  Miif<h,  doorr*,  and  bliitdM, 
amounted  to  about  $5,KOO,000  ;  bootM  and  MhoeK,  $2,.'>.'t2,U:n  ; 
eh»thing,  $2.577,000 :  curriageM,  wagonx,  and  railroad  eurf, 
$:t.002,000;  furnilure.$|,lt.^:t,OOtt;  »all.$I.ITO.M||  ;  |.diH.*-o, 
cigars,  and  Hnufl,  $1 ,0;'>:'>,000  ;  leather  tanned  and  eurriei), 
$2,070,000;  miu;liinery,  $2,;i20.000 ;  agricultural  imrde- 
nionts,  $1,500, .5011.  The  principal  mnnufaclurlng  iniiuii 
tricH  of  the  State,  according  to  the  Stale  eenMur*  of  IH7i, 
werr— I.umher  (including  lumber.  fhinglcM,  lath,  and  the 
produets  of  the  planing-millH).  $47,0HM.;s72 ;  llouring-niillf, 
$20,170,007;  ffiundricHand  maehine-nhopM,$5,924.'J:t7;  rail- 
road earn  and  ear-wheels,  $0,020,01 1  ;  iron-Hmelting  fur- 
narcs,  $1.01(1.507;  tohaeeo  and  cigars,  $^1,41 1.200  ;  fur- 
niture and  (hairs,  $2,0:Ut,0ll:  brewerieH,  $1,0:11,002; 
carriages  and  wagons,  $1,777,525;  hoots  and  i*hoeK, 
$1, 74s, 550;  Ptftvcs,  headings,  hoops,  barrels,  kegs,  and 
pails,  $2,017,275;  tanneries,  $I,.'i07,000  ;  agricultural  im- 
plements, $1,400,000  :  shipbuilding,  $1,201,000 ;  Bait, 
$1,110,255;  paper.  .$010,470. 

iCdilrmuls  tintl  Cunnh. — There  arc  20  railroads  in  tho 
State,  most  of  them  having  numerous  branches.  In  Iho 
autumn  of  1H74  these  roads  were  reported  as  liaving  in 
operati(»n  within  the  State  ;'.00.'{.S4  miles  of  track,  and  as 
having  cost  for  roads  and  cquipmi'nt  $173, S|  7,200.  The 
State  report  (which,  tiuuigh  professedly  based  on  returns 
(►f  .Ian.  1.  IM74,  includes  those  of  a  later  date)  gives  tho  fol- 
lowing aggregates  :  Prop<irtion  of  main  lines  and  branches 
in  Michigan,  .'125:*. 01  miles;  double  track,  .'J0.'{.75  miles; 
sidings,  HIK.HO  miles:  total  of  traeks.  4:175.02  miles,  Kn- 
tiro  ea]ii(al  jiaid  in.  $1:10.1)1.^75.75:  ]>roporlion  for  Mich- 
igan, $00,S31.402.20.  The  total  funderl  iin<l  floating  debt 
was  $14S.S14.02:i.77.  <tf  whieh  the  proportion  for  Michigan 
is  $00.11 4.K40. 00;  debt  per  mile,  $28.00.1.19.  The  entire 
stock  and  debt  of  these  railroails  was  $2K8,25fl,400.52,  or 
$50,102.20  per  mile.  The  total  cost  of  roads  and  equip- 
ment was  $27:i.050.9CH.4l,  or  $5:i.259.50  per  mile.  The 
proportion  of  this  cost  for  Michigan  was  $l41,5H2,400..t7. 
The  total  earnings  of  the  roads  from  all  sources,  for  the 
year  ending  .Jan.  1,  1H74  (a  few  of  the  smaller  road- 
not  having  been  operated  during  the  whole  year),  wa- 
§:J5,752.105.45.  nearly  five-sevenths  of  the  amount  being  for 
freight.  The  total  operating  expenses  were  $25, 45H,  140,90, 
and  the  interest  paid  and  unpaid  being  added,  the  whole 
cxi)enses  amount  to  $.'i:J,257,4S0.80.  Of  this,  the  true  pro- 
portion for  Michigan  was  $12,:j.12,:i00.50 ;  and  the  propor- 
tion of  earnings.  $17,219,048.91.  The  number  of  miles  run 
by  ])assenger  trains  was  8,fiS7,:!84  ;  by  freight  trains, 
18,74H.040;  construction  and  other  trains,  4,42,S,29.1;  by 
all  trains,  .11.858.720.  The  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried, 9.r.01,230:  number  of  passengers  carrictl  one  mile, 
424,857.1  :i4.  There  are  two  ship-canals  in  the  northern 
peninsula — the  St.  Mary's  ship-canal  around  St.  Mary's 
Falls,  and  the  Portage  Lake  and  Lake  Superior  ship-canal 
in  Houghton  co..  which  cuts  off  tho  long  and  somewhat 
dangerous  navigation  around  Keweenaw  Point.  The  latter 
company  has  been  jdaccd  in  bankruptcy. 

Cnmmficr  and  Snvi'jittiuH. — Miehjgnn  has  a  modcratelv 
large  foreign  commerce  from  her  situation  on  the  frontier 
anfl  lakes  which  separate  her  from  British  America,  and  a 
still  larger  coasting-trade,  which,  together  with  her  exten- 
sive railroarl  connections,  makes  her  commerce  larger  than 
that  of  an.v  other  Western  State  exeept  Illinois.  She  has 
four  customs  districts,  anfl  the  following  table  shows  the 
extent  of  her  imports,  exports,  and  foreign  exports,  her 
transshipment  and  in  tntnniin  trade,  and  the  entries  and 
clearances  from  her  ports  in  1874-75: 


Customs  Dis- 
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Co»tn'isc   trftdc.      Vcs- 
wls  tntcreti  year  end- 
ing Juno  30.  ie7«. 

Coastwise    trade.      Ve.- 
«ls  tteartd  Tear  cod- 
ing June  30.  IKI. 

U.  S.  merchant 
marine,  year 
endlnir   June 
30.  1S74. 

il8 

1 

his 

1 

Tod.. 

Crews. 

1 
I 

Tons. 

Crevs- 

1 

ly>aL 

Detroit 

Sl,<30.072 

4;.400 

3.4iri 

SS.SM.tfW 

S.1.JW.M9 

5,608.  KM 

lT9.!t80 

H.1S0 

S5!.«ll  ' 

«o.;i» 

Si.ioe.-w 

26,156 

7.011 

$1,0,7.701 

»J,S57.H.1 

6,86(.»47 

15*.  1*1 

S6.900 

$8,»7«,iT.1 

Ss.o.aw 

35S.I11 
j«17.450 

5.7<I0 

s.im 

I0,»)7 
21.369 

853.127 
1.0';7,235 

94.  .070 
2,061.789 
4.sa5.T.'l 

35.537 
32.884 
22.709 
88.331 

4.412 

3..V« 
2.191 
11.289 

885.070 
1  066  3.t8 

35.209 
.VI  6in 

3(5 
314 

a.aa 
53  nt.^ 

»371.700 
45:..52S 
39.346 

Superior 

MlclilBan 

Totals 

943.040       22.491 
3.133.074      »2,hJ5 

64  1        4,527 
196  1       l7.aS] 

S9.0«,S« 

SIffl.SSI  ' 

179.461 

21.484 

5.023-522 

184.165 

939 

159.493 

Tho  oxtont  of  tho  coft?twi80  and  railroad  triiflio  can  only  be 
inforrpd  IVoin  the  statistics  jjivon  of  the  shi|i|iin*r  omployod 
in  tho  one  and  tlie  freights  of  the  other.  It  is  sntheicnt  to 
pay  that  a  larger  tonnage  is  employed  in  the  coastwise 
trade  of  this  State  than  in  the  whole  foreign  navigation 
of  the  U.  S. 
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FivnitcpK.  —  The  balance  in  the  l^tate  treasury  Sept. 
.10,  lS7:i,  was  $8.i4.7i:1.4l  :  the  receipts  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Sept.  SO.  1S74.  wore  S2.24fi.l!>'.i..''.3.  making 
a  total  of  $^t.l  00.lt]  2.7" ;  disbtirscments  for  the  same 
time.  S2.0.'!0.G:iS.4.i :  balance  in  trca.siiry  Sept.  .30.  1S74. 
$l,0"0,2-4..'i2.     Of  this  balance,  $920,443.77  belongs  to  the 
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sinking  fund,  the  canal  fund,  the  trust  fund,  agricultural 
college  fund,  primary  school  interest  fund,  and  military 
fund.  The  funded  and  fundable  debt  of  the  State  Sept.  30, 
1H74.  consisted  of  $1.5o5, 000  of  interest-bearing  bonds,  and 
$33,135.64  of  called- bonds  on  which  interest  had  ceased. 
There  was  in  the  treasury  at  that  date  cash  in  the  several 
funds  applicable  to  the  payment  of  this  debt,  of  which 
only  the  called  bonds  were  due,  S691,S21.15,  leaving  only 
§896,314.49  of  debt  beyond  the  present  resources  for  its 
payment.  The  trust  debt  of  the  State  amounts  to 
$2,943,862.37,  and  consists  mainly  of  school,  college,  and 
university  funds  set  apart  for  the  special  use  of  these  in- 
stitutions, and  of  which  the  State  is  trustee. 

JSanks,  Sfii-iuifs  Banka,  etc. — On  Nov.  1,  1874,  there  were 
in  Michigan  84  national  banks,  of  which  4  were  closed  or 
closing,  and  80  in  full  operation.  These  80  had  a  cajjital 
of  $10,268,500;  bonds  on  deposit,  $7.924,150 ;  circulation 
issued,  $9,860,400  ;  circulation  redeemed,  $2,470,527  :  cir- 
culation outstanding,  $7,389,873.  There  were  also  14  banks 
of  deposit  and  discount,  organized  under  State  laws,  hav- 
ing a  capital  and  surplus  of  $1,391,328.57,  and  deposits  of 
$2,247,260.66  ;  and  10  savings  banks,  organized  under  the 
same  laws,  having  a  capital  and  surplus  of  $885,697.85, 
and  deposits  amounting  to  $4,210,684.22.  The  capital  of 
all  the  chartered  banks,  national.  State,  and  savings,  was 
$14,772,918.  and  their  deposits  $18,185,617.  There  were 
also  110  private  banking-houses. 

Insurance. — On  Jan.  1,  1875,  there  were  35  mutual  fire 
insurance  companies  in  the  State.  2  of  them  but  just  or- 
ganized :  of  the  33  in  operation,  the  total  expenditures 
were  for  the  year  ending  Jan..  1874,  $135,161.96;  amount 
of  claims  not  yet  paid.  $70,717.22;  total  immediate  re- 
sources, $76,745.68 ;  assessments  levied  during  the  year, 


$113,450.22.  The  amount  at  risk  by  these  companies  was 
$80,52.5,893;  the  number  of  members,  41.587 ;  losses  paid 
during  the  year.  $95,925.69.  There  were  at  the  same  time 
3  joint-stock  fire  and  tire  marine  insurance  coni])anies  in 
the  State,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $400,060  :  total 
assets,  $734,904.61  ;  aggregate  liabilities,  except  capital 
stock,  $249,072.75;  aggregate  cash  income,  $371,016.85; 
aggregate  cash  expenditure.  $282,296.70;  amount  of  risks 
written.  $17,134,348.50:  amount  of  premiums  received, 
$284,409,03;  amount  of  losses  paid.  $108,439.57  ;  amount 
of  losses  incurred.  $142,427.11.  There  was  but  1  life  in- 
surance company  in  the  State,  the  Michigan  Mutual  of 
Detroit,  which  had  Jan.  1.  1874,  $100,000  cash  capital, 
$373,546.60  net  assets,  and  other  assets  making  a  total  of 
$441,042:  total  litibilitics,  $374,062.14:  surplus  as  regarded 
policy-holders.  $66,979.86:  income,  $256,355.11 ;  disburse- 
ments. $148,739.24. 

P'lpHlation. — From  the  time  when  the  Territory  was  Pet 
off  from  Indiana  Territory  to  the  present  the  State  has 
shown  a  remarkably  rapid  increase  in  population,  rising 
from  551  pioneers  in  1800  to  1,334.031  persons  according 
to  the  State  census  of  1874.  and  from  a  density  of  0.08  to 
23.63  per  square  mile.  In  1870  the  total  populatitm  was 
1,184.059,  of  which  only  268,010  were  of  foreign  birth,  dis- 
tributed :is  follows:  born  in  British  America,  89.590:  Ire- 
land, 42.013;  England,  35,051;  Scotland,  8552;  Wales',  558; 
Great  Britain  not  specified,  26  ;  Germany,  64.143  ;  Holland, 
12,559;  France,  3121:  Sweden,  24tMi :  Switzerland.  2116; 
Norway.  1516:  Denmark.  1354;  Bohemia,  1179;  Poland, 
974:  Belgium.  832;  Austria.  795;  Russia,  194:  Hungary, 
144;  West  Indies,  128;  Italy. 110:  Spain.  34:  Portugal,31; 
Mexico,  25  ;  and  China,  4.  In  1874  there  were  362.026  males. 
The  following  table  shows  the  population  from  1800  to  1874; 
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1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 

551 

4,762 
»8,894 
31,639 

212,267 
397.6.54 

TiQ  ll'i 

406 
2,911 

5,5.52 
18,338 
113,788 
209,890 
394.694 
617.745 
697,184 

145 

1,851 

3,342 

13,290 

98,479 

187,758 

.3.34,419 

566,314 

636,847 

.551 

4,618 

8,.591 

31,346 

211,560 

395,071 

736,142 

1,167,282 

144 

174 

293 

707 

2,583 

6,799 

fl  1,849 

0.08 
0.16 
0.56 
3.77 
7.04 
13.27 
20.97 
23.63 

86.81 
255.6.5 
570.9 
87.34 
88.38 
58.06 
12.62 

10,964 
77,486 
152,025 
262,877 
413,211 
436,105 

{84,397 
1163,796 
315,937 
.362,026 

101,634 
191,390 
274,459 



341,656 
600,020 
916,049 

54,703 
149,093 
268,010 

1870   1 1,184,0.19 

252,821 
289,826 

Education. — The  census  of  1874  reported  436,105  children 
of  school  age  in  the  State,  of  whom  326.142  attended  school 
— nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population.  There  were, 
Dec.  1,  1874,  5685  school-houses  in  the  State,  with  405.582 
sittings.  The  total  cost  of  these  school-houses  was 
$8,889,569.  The  indebtedness  of  school  districts  was 
$1,175,130.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  during  the 
school  year  was  14,026;  the  total  expenditure  for  school 
purposes  in  that  year  was  $3,408,632.  The  primary  school 
fund  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  $3,125,918.79,  pro- 
ducing an  annual  income  of  $213,016.  At  the  close  of 
1873  there  were  311  graded  or  union  schools  in  the  State; 
166,540  children  were  enrolled  as  belonging  to  these  schools, 
and  there  was  an  average  attendance  of  118,616.  There 
wfirc  cmjdoyed  2125  teachers  in  these  schools,  most  of  them 
permanent  teachers  :  of  these,  417  were  males.  1708  females. 
The  average  salaries  of  the  male  teachers  were  $715.57  per 
annum  ;  of  the  female  teachers,  $308.42.  The  total  expend- 
iture for  teachers'  wages  in  these  graded  schools  was 
$825,178.12.  For  the  whole  State  the  number  of  leachers 
employed  in  1873  was  11,950,  of  whom  3010  were  males, 
8940  females.  The  aggregate  amount  of  salaries  or  wages 
paid  was  $1,765,069.69;  average  monthly  wages  of  male 


teachers,  $51.94;  of  female  teachers,  $27.13.     There  was 
paid   for  school-buildings   and   repairs   during   the   year 

$597,006.68. 

Hiijher  Education. — No  new  States,  and  very  few  of  the 
older  ones,  have  made  such  ample  provision  for  the  higher 
education  of  all  their  children  and  youth  as  Michigan. 
In  all  its  larger  towns  and  cities  there  are  high  schools  or 
academies,  supported  by  State  funds  and  taxes,  and  so  well 
conducted  that  they  are  able  to  fit  students  for  the  univer- 
sity. On  a  higher  plane  are  the  State  Normal  School  for 
the  education  and  training  of  teachers ;  the  Agricultural 
College,  to  prepare  those  who  are  inclined  to  agricultural 
pursuits  for  their  calling :  and  above  all,  the  great  State 
University,  which,  with  it?  undergraduate,  legal,  medical, 
and  scientific  departments,  is  ready  to  give  to  all  of  either 
sex  who  seek  knowledge  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  it. 
Besides  these  there  are  6  colleges,  3  female  seminaries  of 
high  grade,  and  several  professional  schools,  which  are  to 
some  extent  under  the  control  of  the  State,  and  all  of  them 
anxious  to  impart  instruction  on  very  moderate  terms.  The 
following  tables  give  the  latest  statistit-'S  <)f  thc^^e  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
nearly  all  aduiit  both  sexes: 


I.    Colleffiatc  Tnnfitutions. 
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$51,500 
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31,000? 

750 
1,7.50 
5,000 
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•Include  a  few  Indians  or  lialf-brocds.  f  ■'CaO  Indians.  JEslimoted. 

'i  There  arc  about  40,000  geological,  38,000  botanic,  and  26,000  zoological  specimens  in  the  university  museums. 
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II.  Iiutitutiont  of  Profeiiional  Edutation. 
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Among  the  institutionn  which  nro  required  to  report  to  the 

bitnrd  of  rt'tfents  arc  two  liirir<i  fi'rnule  fjrniiniiricn  of  the 
i'olk",'iato  (^lasn,  both  <'N<-(.ll|.Mt  in^l  itulioiis — tin?  .Mirbi^tan 
Fonialo  .Seminary,  at  Kalaiiia/oo,  foinuU-il  in  I.S.'H'i,  baviii;^ 
$I1.->.(IIIU  of  real  e.ntale,  a  yearly  income  of  $111,0(111,  7  in- 
<truclors,  !>2  students,  and  !AW  voluincn  in  library  ;  and  the 

Mi>nroc   l'\ lie  .Scniiiuiry,  a(    .Mniiroc.  with  il   instructor!'. 

Kin  sludi.n(s.  ^7.'>  voliMncs  in  library,  $111.0(10  of  real  eslate, 
ivnd  $1011(1  of  other  fuud.s  and  proiierty.  anil  a  yearly  in- 
.'omo  from  all  sources  of  $SoO(l.  The  (iernian-.Anicricnn 
Seminary  ut  Uetri^it,  an  incorporated  institution,  following 


tho  German  methods  of  teoehin);,  and  having  9  clatacii, 
bcKinninn  with  the  kindergarten  and  ending  with  the 
liij^ber  branches  of  nittiiral  science,  niatbematics,  and  Kng- 
lish  and  (iernian  literature,  lias  2UI1  pupils,  10  teachers, 
$25,0(10  of  real  estate,  and  SM.OOI)  of  endowment,  appa- 
ratus, etc.,  and  a  library  of  nearly  (i(i()  vol8. 

SrhooU  It/  Sptriiif,  Charitfihlf,  lutif  liifortnntorij  Krtitrn- 
tioii. — The  following  (abb;  gives  the  particulars  of  the  in- 
stitutions for  the  instriietiim  of  the  dcjiendcnt,  helpless, 
and  vagrant  youth  of  the  >Stato : 
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495 
50 

UiLli-r 

wlint 

control. 

VuIuo 

or 

property. 

Annu.l 

Income 

from 

all 

sourccB. 

Annu.t 

cxpcuill- 

lurc. 

i 

1! 

i 

Term 

or  In- 

BtrucUoQ, 

jc.r.. 

PI 

Llbrsriei, 
TOU.      \ 

Michijiun  Inst,  for  Deaf ) 
ami  l>iiiiib  i\ini  Hiind.. / 

Privatti  Institution  furl 
Di'uf  ant!  Pnmb j 

Flint 

18.52 

1873 

1874 
l.S.-)5 
1861 
1858 

State 

8429,690 

107,591 
2:w,l.w 

450,000 
12,000 

1 
$47,018    $45,394 

•28 
97 

8 

1  toS 
2y.5m. 

All. 

75 

1,000 

1,600 

2,»lO 

150 

Royal    Oak, ) 
Oakland  co..  f 

Private 

State 

25,000 
41,826 

"i',125 

tl2.2Bl 
28,120.15 

"i'.oo'd" 

State 

City  and  co. 
Private 

DftruiL  Industrial  School.. 

Dulroit 

trans. 

ReligtouB  Denominatiotu, 


Denominations. 

S 

9 

1 

SltKngs, 
1870. 

Church 

proiiiTly, 

1870. 

• 
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s 

}i 

1  . 
0 

li 

r 
0 

11 
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or 
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187). 

popula- 
UoQ, 

ie7<. 

1 

f 

s 

m 

SundaT. 
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teacher. 
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acbolara, 

ie7«. 

2239 

335 

31 

38 

156 

8 

100 

15 

10 

5 

96 

642 

217 
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3 

177 

13 

26 

35 

167 

39 

36 

69 

7 

33 

3 

1415 

218 

14 

18 

114 

4 

79 

11 

I 

81 

343 

121 

1 

3 

132 

13 

24 

25 

148 

21 

5 

19 

4 

20 

3 

4.56,226 

70,140 

3.060 

4,625 

1,200 

26,8110 
2,350 
2,600 
1,300 

23,150 
104,929 

31,790 
100 
970 

45,925 
S.G.'iO 
8,700 
8.150 

62,991 
4,940 
1,150 
4,225 
1,700 
5,.V.O 
750 

$9,133,816 
1,029,630 

47,800 
51, .5.10 
758,700 

io,(;oo 

911,250 

24,600 

8,850 

51,000 

360,(W0 

1,881,981 

394,100 

800 

12,000 

1,069,900 

.'i.S.OOO 

120,1.W 

102,600 

2,122.730 

44,500 

15,0.50 

40,800 

42,.50O 

92,200 

6,000 

16 
2 

i 

1 
1 
1 
1 

"2 
3 
5 

(i 

1 
2 

!| 

"2 

341 

125 

43 

196 

10 

90 

30 

10 

5 

100 

673 

239 

2 

3 

157 

15 

28 

38 
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54 

30 

167 

7 

30 

3 
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69 

22 

166 

6 

79 

21 

9 

3 

87 

402 

147 

2 

3 

149 

15 

26 

29 

180 

41 

5 

101 

5 

22 

3 

233 
91 
21 

162 

6 

80 

37 

"  "e 

.54 

611 

163 

4 

3 

134 

14 

25 

19 

119 

13 

"as 

S 

30 

3 

12 
5 
3 
2 

■■■4 
22 

"  "5 

461 

141 

1 

...„ 

2 
3 
3 
82 
19 

"17 

1 

20,503 

4,40.5 

2,871 

13,287 

897 

8,791 

3.342 

■  983 

480 

6,897 

58.023 

19,089 

187 

194 

12,817 

1,1>9 

2,081 

2,967 

100,000 

22,000 

11.000 

65,000 

2.S00 

44,000 

15,000 

3,600 

2,200 

30,000 

250,000 

85,000 

800 

750 

60.000 

5,500 

10,000 

14,000 

200,000 

3,.500 
16,000 
2,100 
4,000 
900 

266 

"40 
705 

12,631 

16,069 

8,924 
3,780 

64,233 
2,177 

I»i^.  ipU"*              

Kvan^elic:il  AssoclatioD 

M.ihodists  (Episcopal) 

N.w  .h'lusaU'm  Church 

I'r.  ^l)yti'rians,  Tnited,  etc... 

1,616 

St.iriitiatists 

3,130 
425 
817 
180 

Union 

Newftpapcra  and  Periodteah. — In  1870  there  wore  211 
newsjmpers  and  peviodicals  reported  in  the  State,  havinp  a 

circulation   of   2."i.'{,77l.  and   issuing   annually    llt.*iSl>,y7S 
copies.     Of  tliese.  t>  were  dailies,  o  tri-wecklies,  174  week- 

•  Two  years.  +iH  months. 

t  Includes  Methodists,  Free  Methodists,  Protestant,  Wesleyan, 
and  African  Methodists. 


lies,  2  semi-monthlies,  nnd  16  monthlies.  Tn  1S73  the 
whole  numher  of  newspapers  and  periodical.''  was  253.  of 
which  -li  were  dailies,  3  tri-weeklics,  209  weeklies.  2  semi- 
inonthlie.-j.  1  ftirtnightly,  and  16  monthlies.  The  great  in- 
crease had  been  in  dailies  and  weeklies.  The  circulation 
had  also  largely  increased. 

Counties. — In  1875  there  were  76  organiied  and  3  unor- 
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ganized   counties,  having   the   following   population  and 
valuation ; 


PopulatioD. 

True  valua- 

»S 

CoD«TIB3. 

tiOD  of  per. 
SODal  and 

fs 

I860. 

1870. 

Males, 
1874. 

Females, 
1874. 

real  estate  i& 
1870. 

0  0 

11 

$ 

Alcona 

766 

688 

526 

2,147,102 

1869 

Allegan 

i'im 

32,093 

16,976 

15,405 

15,795.133 

18.^5 

291 

2,7.56 
1,985 

2,808 
7,813 

1,999 
1,424 

2,977,460 
920,866 

Antrim 

1863 

New 

county. 
22,204 
15,820 

14,041 

10,463 
11,175 

11,174,848 
10,680,792 

Hay 

3,169 

13,687 

1859 

Benzie 

2.181 

1,422 

1,241 

461,119 

1869 

Berrien 

22,274 

3.5,119 

17,942 

17,087 

25.584,976 

1831 

Branch 

21,197 

26,22S 

13,041 

12,685 

17,376,032 

1833 

Talhoun 

29,398 

36,571 

18,156 

17,499 

30,033,300 

1833 

17,895 

21,097 
1,724 

10,592 
1,280 

9,933 
1,O.SO 

17,434,288 
208,030 

Charlevoix... 

1869 

Cheboygan ... 

599 

2,197 

1,706 

1,304 

448,140 

18.53 

Chippewa 

1,544 

1,09C 

1  '*22 

948 

331,257 

1826 

266 

745 

609 

1871 

I'linton  

13,923 

22,8,52 

12,162 

11,499 

10,264,995 

18,39 

Crawford 

Not  or 

ganized 

Delta 

1,172 

2,441 

2,882 

1,859 

945,000 

1861 

Eaton 

16,574 
1,155 

25,164 
1,211 

13  375 

13,032 
603 

13,192,842 
144,115 

1837 

Emmet 

'669 

18,53 

(Jenesee 

22,707 

33,965 

17,536 

17,032 

18,097,122 

1836 

Gladwin 

IJr.  Trav'se... 

"i',067 

1875 

4,443 

2,801 

2,548 

1,7.39,295 

1851 

4,427 

11,809 

7,304 
15,971 

6,582 
15,.595, 

4,029,711 

1815 

Hillsilalc 

26,307 

31,691 

20,123,856 

18:1.5 

Hnni,'hton 

9,253 

13,881 

11,013 

8,017, 

3,835,190 

1846 

3  167 

9  049 

6  614 

5  3501 

3,571,986 
13,.382,718 

1859 

Itmham 

17,456 

25,270 

15,204 

13^989 

18.38 

loiiia 

16,665 

27,676 

14,788 

13,.5881 

12,743,370 

1837 

]„<,::    

175 

3,175 

county. 

4,113 

3,036,818 

Nil'  Roval 

New 

1875 

Isabella 

1,445 

3,273 

2,786 

2,i.3'7','657 

1.8,59 

■  laekson 

26,664 

36,042 

19,.S.53 

IS.KH 

30,763,029 

1832 

Kalamazoo... 

24,663 

32,063 

16,583 

15,701 

28,004,560 

1830 

Kalkaska 

424 

692 

567 

1871 

Kent   

30,743 

50  410 

32,576 
3,237 

30,095 
2,178 

34  470  860 

1836 

Keweenaw  ... 

4,209 

2,245,832 

1861 

r.ake 

548 

1,015 
1.3,095 
2,692 

798 

1871 

14,875 

21,345 

12,045 

11,488  808 

Leelanaw 

4,577 

2,339 

687,340 

1863 

Lenawee 

38,497 

45,503 

23,256 

22,,S28 

32,961,867 

1826 

Livingston... 

16,629 

19,417 

10,569 

9.760 

6,118,946 

1836 

Mackinac 

1,939 

1,716 

765 

731 

616,401 

1818 

Macomb 

23,112 

28,050 

14,367 

13,938 

23,456,288 

1818 

Manistee 

874 

6,074 

4,792 

3,679 

4,411.460 

18.55 

Manitou 

1,043 

891 

354 

293 

113,.550 

18.55 

Marquette 

2,899 

1.5,077 

12,893 

9,053 

5,410,872 

1851 

831 

3,266 
5,646 

2,971 

4,874 

2,390 
4,258 

1,389,300 
3,587,455 

Mecosta 

1,017 

18.59 

Meiiomonee.. 

1,894 

2,213 

1,277 

1,624,950 

1863 

Midland 

783 

3,383 

2,925 

2,381 

6,215,130 

18,55 

Missaukee.... 
Monroe 

2i',64S 

395 
15.302 

211 

14,809 

27,534 

8,'9'76,696 

1817 

Montcalm 

3,984 

13,642 

11,311 

9,504 

4,739,250 

18,50 

Mf)ntmor'cy. 

Not  or 

ganized 

Muskegon.... 

3,893 

14,895 

10,761 

8,614! 

6,971,774 

18.59 

Newaygo 

2,766 

7,292 

4,879 

3,879 

3,153,206 

1.8,57 

Oakland 

38,020 

40,906 

19,446 

18,636 

28,802,457 

1820 

1,802 
"4,575 

7,222 

3,779 

3,584,236 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon... 

1875 

2,846 

1,276 

1,130 

i,'s'87,'2'36 

13.55 

3,491 

2,725 

Oscoda     

Not  or 

ganized 

countv. 

26  665 

New 
13,077 

'15*789 

*i4"l40 

1875 

Ottawa 

11,123,310 

1837 

Pnsq'  Isle.... 

3.55 

851 

'764 1 

1871 

Itoscomm'n... 
Saginaw 

'12,758 

18,'02'2','846 

39,079 

25,968 

22,441 

18.3.5 

7,023 
'i2,888 

14  565 

8  6,52 

7640 

3,547,074 

1848 

Schoolcraft... 
Shiawassee... 

'20,864 

824 
11,265 

'4O6 
10,508 

1871 

9,1JS,000 

ls:i7 

SI.  Clair 

26,814 

.36,687 

21,181 

19,507 

i:t,s'.iii,i74 

IS'M 

St.  .loseph 

21,111 

26,274 

13,267 

12,639 

19,o.s;i,s4(i 

1S29 

Tuscola 

4,885 

13,721 

8,950 

8,048 

5,.5.5 1,932 

1845 

Van  Huron... 

15,230 

28,73.5 

15,062 

14,094 

12,860,480 

1837 

Washt'naw... 

.3.5,757 

41,442 

19,653 

19,170 

33,499,038 

1826 

Wavne. ........ 

75,.394 

119,054 

72,.306 

72,597 

96,054,196 

1815 

Wexford  ...... 

Totals 



050 

1,7.52 

1,259 

931,279 
719,208,118 

1869 

749,113 

1,184,638 

697.184 

6.36,847 

Prinripal  Toidtih. — Lansing,  the  politicul  capital  of  tlio 
State  and  the  nite  of  the  new  Capitol,  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Cnllcge,  (infl  the  State  Reform  School,  had  in  1874, 
Tll.'i  InhahitantH ;  Detroit,  the  commercial  metropolis,  had 
in  th<.'  ."iiiiic  year  10I,2.')6.  The  other  ])rincipal  eitio,«  and 
t'>wn.H  are  Grand  Uapids,  with  25,1)2;!  inhabitants  in  1S71; 
KftHt  Saginaw,  17,084;  Jackson  City  and  Hay  City,  with 
l.'i,8;»*l  jinri  l.'i.riOO  respectively;  Kahimazoo,  Saginaw,  Ad- 
rian, Mu-kegon,  Port  Huron,  jind  Flint,  ninglng  from  8000 
V,  12.0011  each:  Ann  Arhor.  M..nr<.f-.  Itattle  Creek.  Mar- 
<(uctte.  Vp.-iiliuiti,  Springwells,  and  Maniftcc.  from  jOIHI  to 
7000;  Inhpciuing,  Niles,  Kly,  Marshall.  Coldwatcr,  (Jrand 
lliiven,  Aipcnu,  Ilillndale,  Pontiac,  Negauneo,  Wyandotte, 
Tonia,  Pig  Knpids^  and  Oreonvillc,  between  ;i200  and  500U; 


Charlotte,    Lapeer,  Albion,   Paw    Paw,   Holland,  Owosso, 

Ludington,  and  St.  Clair,  between  2000  and  3000.  Cor- 
unna,  an  incorporated  city,  had  in  1874  less  than  2000  in- 
uabitants. 

Libraries. — Michigan  is  settled  by  an  intelligent,  read- 
ing population.  The  number  of  libraries,  public  and  pri- 
vate, reported  as  existing  in  the  State  by  the  census  of 
1870  was  greater  by  nearly  0000  than  that  of  any  other 
State  in  the  I'nion.  and  in  the  number  of  volumes  it  ranked 
sixth,  only  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania  exceeding  it.  The  whole  number  of  libra- 
ries was  26,703,  of  which,  however,  2.1,701  were  private; 
the  number  of  volumes  reported  was  2,174,744,  of  which 
1,196,113  were  in  the  j)rivate  libraries.  As  usual,  the 
public  libraries  were  under-estimated.  The  State  Library 
is  put  down  in  the  census  as  containing  31,265  volumes; 
the  report  of  the  librarian  for  1874  gives  45,745,  which  has 
since  been  still  further  increased ;  423  town,  city,  ete.  li- 
braries have  124,207;  49  court  and  law  libraries,  10.359 
(one-third  of  that  number  are  in  the  law  library  of  Michi- 
gan University) ;  246  school,  college,  etc.  libraries  are  re- 
ported as  having  37.734  volumes,  whereas  the  public 
schools  alone  in  1S73  had  115,331  volumes,  and  the  col- 
leges, professional  schools,  etc..  not  including  academies 
and  private  schools.  66,000  more,  making  an  aggregate  of 
181.331.  or  about  five  times  what  the  census  reported  ;  1731 
Sabbath-school  libraries  were  reported  as  having  230,471 
volumes,  and  436  church  libraries  81,891  volumes;  116 
circulating  libraries,  53.704  volumes,  while  5  of  these  libra- 
ries have  an  aggregate  of  58,000  volumes. 

Insane  Ilonpitals. — The  Michigan  asylum  for  the  insane 
at  Kalamazoo,  organized  in  1854,  is  a  well-managed  insti- 
tution, but  its  accommodations  are  insufficient ;  and  having 
reached  its  largest  possible  number  of  patients,  the  State 
in  1873  determined  ui)on  the  erection  of  another  asylum 
or  hospital,  which  is  now  in  progress  of  construction  at 
Pontiac.  The  Michigan  asylum  had  on  Dec.  1,  1874,481 
patients  under  treatment,  and  its  average  for  the  year  had 
been  425.  The  inventory  of  the  asylum  property  was  in 
Oct.,  1874.  $590,444.89;  the  receipts  on  current  expense 
account  from  all  sources  for  the  two  years  ending  Oct.  1, 
1874,  were  $209,219.24;  the  expenditures  on  the  same  ac- 
count were  $211,060.18.  The  building  of  the  extension  of 
the  asylum  cost  $162,393.08,  and  there  were  special  ex- 
penses amounting  to  $4922.24,  making  a  grand  total  ex- 
penditure for  the  two  years  of  $436,375.50.  Of  the  patients 
in  the  asylum  and  received  during  the  two  years.  373  were 
males  and  327  females;  of  these  there  were  discharged, 
recovered,  43  males  and  26  females  ;  discharged,  improved, 
35  males  and  21  females  ;  discharged,  not  improved,  25 
males,  17  females;  died.  29  males.  23  females,  leaving  in 
the  asylum  Oct.  1,  1874.  241  males  and  240  females.  The 
new  insane  hospital,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  completed  in  1870. 
The  Michigan  State  Retreat  near  Detroit  is  a  private  in- 
sane hospital  under  the  eare  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  It 
had  in  1874,  63  inmates. 

Penal  fnstitutiona. — The  State  prison  at  Jackson,  founded 
in  1838,  is  well  managed,  but  it  is  overcrowded;  in  Oct.. 
1874.  it  had  703  prisoners,  while  it  has  but  648  cells,  and 
not  all  of  these  fit  for  use.  Taking  the  ground  that  600  was 
the  largest  number  of  prisoners  that  should  be  confined  in 
one  prison,  the  State  legislature  has  ordered  the  erection 
of  a  State  house  of  correction  on  the  most  improved  plan, 
to  be  located  at  Ionia.  This  will  eventually  be  made  to 
accommodate  500  prisoners,  those  who  are  most  likely  to 
reform  being  sent  thither.  In  our  table  above  we  have 
given  the  statistics  of  the  Detroit  House  t»f  Correction, 
which  is  properly  a  penal  instiluticm,  as  well  as  the  State 
Reform  School,  the  State  Public  School,  and  the  Detroit 
Industrial  School,  which  arc  reformatories.  The  State  Pub- 
lic School  is  intended  for  children  who  are  morally  en- 
dangered rather  than  actual  criniinals,  and  has  thus  far 
proved  a  great  success.  Some  of  the  Jails,  workhouses,  etc., 
are  well  managed,  but  not  all,  nor  perhaps  even  a  majority. 
This  la  often  the  result  in  jiart  of  the  ill-constructed,  ill- 
ventilate<l.  and  uncleanly  character  of  the  buildings  them- 
selves. In  1874  there  were  9022  prisoners  confined  in  the 
jails,  of  whom  8331  were  males  and  691  females  over  18 
years  of  age;  377  boys  and  100  girls  under  18.  Of  the 
whole  number,  308  were  convicted  of  high  crimes  and  sent 
t<)  the  State  ])rison,  while  1154  charged  wilh  State-prison 
offences  were  cither  Ufit  tiierl  or  were  artmitttd  :  918  were 
convicted  of  minor  offences,  and  sent  cither  to  the  house  of 
correction  or  the  reform  school.  The  almshouses  or  poor- 
houses  of  the  several  counties  {tliere  are  but  45  of  those  in 
the  State)  are  not  satisfactorily  managed,  and  the  di.'-tri"'t 
system  of  almshouses  and  workhouses,  substantially  liki; 
that  of  Massachusetts,  is  strongly  recommended  by  the 
State  commissioners.  The  almshouses,  with  the  land  be- 
longing to  them,  are  valued  at  $524,420.  The  total  cost 
of  supporting  all  the  paupers  in  the  several  poorhousos  for 
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Mil)  year  ondinjc  Oct.  1,  1874,  was  $167,177.46;  for  outdoor 

niliof,  $!h:1,;(;(K.(17  ;  for  tin?  triinM|n>rtutii)n  of  puiipnrn, 
$10.;ii).'i.7i,  making  a  totui  oi'  $;HtO,'.)l  1.H7  lor  |.ilii|.ci  i^-ni  in 
tlio  Stiitti  Inr  (h«  ytMir  IH74,  Tin*  totiil  iimoiinl  |tiiiil  lor  thu 
oiirn  uf  rlir  iiiMiun)  wiih  *I  I  :i,  IH.'i.L' 1  ;  (Mr  tin-  ]hi|.iIh  nr  wiinlH 
of  the  Stiitn  ill  tliu  blind,  rloitf,  iiixl  diiiiili  iiHyluiiiH.  tliu 
Stn.t(j  I'lihlii:  .Suliciol,  iind  thu  Stiitu  Ui'loriii  Scliool  wuh 
$H(),M27.1Ht;  for  dlHiililud  peiiHionurM  in  MiirptT  llopiidtul, 
$2.'»y2.'10;  tlurt'dalcoHtof  iiiuintiiiiiin>^  priHoiuTu  In  priKonH, 
jiiiln,  imd  lidiiHCH  of  ourrci-lion  wii-  ^1  7n,;{'.lll.7H,  of  wliirli, 
however,  $I(l7,Ol;t.7li  wum  niriird  hy  (tic  priHonerw,  nnikinj; 
a  f;rand  total  of  exponditiiru  iiniiiially  tor  tho  dupondcnt 
olaHHcs  of  $71!K,2I6.r)0. 

fJoimtitiifiuu,  (itn'ii-nnirnt,  f'aiiitn,  flrfntxt-ntatirri  I'u  (^nn- 
ffiu-HH,  ftr, — Tho  iMinstitiilion  of  is.'jl)  dlic  hcc. nd  adopH-fi 
by  thu  Stato)  is  at  Iht.-  pio.Himt  tiino  (.luly.  is-jj  its  organic 
law,  though  »i'iinnii«Kion('r«  appoiiitml  in  lM7.'t  reviKcd  that 
«r)nstitution  and  reported  to  the  Ui^^iMhituro  of  l.S7ii  tho 
rcsiiHs  lit'  thc-ir  revision.  These  may  t)e  acted  upon  during 
the  yi'iir.  The  |n("irnt  prcivisions  of  the  ronslitiition  re- 
quire the  elortiun  of  the  foMowinK  State  oflieers  every  two 
years,  un  the  Tuescliiy  siu-ceedinK  the  first  M«jnfiay  in  No- 
venibor — viz.  governor,  lieutenant-gftvernor,  sceretary  of 
Htate,  treasurer,  au<litor-geiierHl.  (•<iininissi<irier  of  tlie  hiiid- 
olVu-e,  attorney -(;i-iH'ral,  supi-rititeiiflent  of  piililir  instruc- 
tion, Hocretary  of  board  of  ii;;ri<:uUure,  and  iidjutant  ;;en- 
ornl.  At  tile  same  time,  and  for  tho  name  term,  there  arc 
chosen  in  tlieir  respec^tive  districts  112  Hcnators,  and  not 
0XlU'edin^;  100  representatives,  wiio  constitute  the  lcj;isla- 
ture.  The  le^ishiture  eoinnienoes  its  scssirtn  on  the*  first 
Wednesday  in  .lanuary  every  other  year,  sitting  (except  in 
a  Hpecially-eiillod  session)  only  in  llio  odd  years,  187^.  iS77, 
1S7'.I,  etc.  Every  nnile  eitiren,  21  years  of  ago,  who  has 
resided  in  the  Stiite  three  numtlis  and  in  his  election  dis- 
trict ten  days,  and  every  naturalized  male  citizt-n  who  shall 
have  resideil  in  the  State  two  years  and  six  months,  having 
declared  his  intentions,  and  e^  cry  civilized  male  Indian  not 
a  member  of  any  tribe,  is  entitled  to  a  vote;  the  usual  ex- 
ci')>ti(>ns,  (tf  persons  <'f)nvicted  of  felcmy  or  not  being  of 
sound  iTiinil,  being  made.  'I'he  judicial  power  is  vesterl  in 
one  supreme  court,  consisting  of  a  chief-justice  and  three 
associate  justices,  cleetcd  and  Imlding  othce  for  eight  years, 
or  longer  if  re-elected,  which  has  both  appellate  and  orig- 
inal jurisdiction;  in  twenty-one  circuit  courts,  each  pre- 
sided over  by  one  judge,  elected  for  six  years,  all  tlie 
judicial  elections  being  held  in  April  ;  these  courts  have 
(triginul  jurisdiction  iu  nil  matters  civil  and  criminal,  and 
appellate  jurisdiction  from  all  inferior  courts  and  tribunals  ; 
ill  probate  courts,  anil  in  justices  of  the  peace.  The  sal- 
aries of  tho  supremo  court  judges  arc  $4(H)0  per  annum, 
and  of  the  circuit  courts  SlaOO  per  annum.  I'rosecuting 
ufhcers  arc  elected  by  the  people  of  each  county,  to  hold 
ortice  for  two  years.  liy  the  apportionment  of  1872,  Mich- 
igan is  entitled  to  nine  members  of  Congress. 

//(Von/. — Michigan  derives  its  name  from  the  Indian 
words  Mitrhi  Smrijifijnn,  signifying  "  lake  country  " — a 
very  appropriate  name,  since  it  is  almost  surrounded  by 
lakes.  There  were  no  white  inliabitunts  within  its  jtrcsent 
limits  prior  to  lOlI,  though  tlic  French  Jesuit  missionaries 
had  visited  Detroit  ns  early  as  l()20.  The  first  settlement 
was  made  in  1(141  at  the  Falls  of  J<t.  Mary,  in  the  upper 
]  ten  insula.  This  was  only  temporary,  liowevcr,  and  no 
]icrinanent  colony  was  cstablislied  until  llitiS,  when  Allouez, 
hablon,  and  James  Marquette  founded  the  mission  of  St. 
Mary  at  St.  Mary's  Falls.  In  Kwl.  Father  Marquette  laid 
the  foundaliiius  of  a  fort  at  Micbilimackinack  (now  Mack- 
inac). I II  .luly.  1701,  a  cidony  was  ]»lantc<l  at  Detroit  by 
.M.  Antoine  de  la  Mtittc  Cadillac.  As  a  consequence  of 
the  great  battle  on  the  heights  of  Abraham  (Sept.  KJ,  17.VJ), 
between  Wolfe  and  Montealm,  the  French  surrendered  to 
the  Knglisb  Crown,  on  Sept.  S,  I7()0.  Detroit.  Michilinuick- 
in;ick.  and  all  other  places  within  tlic  government  of  Can- 
ada tlien  remaining  in  the  possession  of  France;  and  this 
surrender  was  ratified  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Feb.  Id. 
I7()*>.  Silver  ami  copper  were  discovered,  and  the  mines 
worked  to  some  extent  in  1772  and  177;).  During  the  war 
of  the  Revolution.  Michigan  was  included  within  the 
hininds  of  Canada,  ami  was  not  the  scene  id'  any  battles. 
Though  it  was  elaimcd  as  being  included  in  the  territory 
ceded  to  the  L'.  S.  by  tiieat  Britain,  it  was  not  formally 
surrendered  till  June.  17lb).  and  was  then  incUnleil  in  the 
Xorlh-west  Territory.  This  Territory  was  divided  into 
two  May  7.  1^00.  and  the  eastern  portion,  which  included 
Michigan,  was  called  Indiana  Territory,  and  tien.  W.  H. 
Harrison  !ip(iointed  governor.  On  June  ;'>0.  ISO."),  Indiana 
Territory  was  divided,  and  Michigan  Territ<iry  was  or- 
ganized with  substantially  the  ]>resent  boundaries  of  the 
Stjito, .  Detroit  made  the  seat  of  governmenl.  and  tJen. 
William  Hull  appointed  governor.  He  entered  ujion  his 
duties  July  1.  1S0.>,  but  the  little  settlement  of  Detroit  had 
been  destroyed  by  tire  nineteen  days  before.     In  its  ro- 


bulldinf{  ft  wait  laid  out  on  a  handNomo  and  oxtcniivo  plan, 
which  it  hari  nincu  retained.  On  J u no  IH,  )x|2,  war  wan 
diielarerl  between  thu  C.  H.  and  Orcut  Jtrltuin,  and  Oen. 
Hull  appoinl<:d  eoinmiinder  in  chief  of  the  fureert  of  the 
North  we- 1.  Tlie  appointment  wuh  unlorluiiate,  for  be 
not  only  took  no  aggre'-civo  inuaHiiref,  but  Hithin  thirty- 
seven  dayK  after  taking  comnuind  ingloriounly  Murrendered 
Detroit  and  ilH  fort  to  the  HrltiKJi.  It  waft  occupied  by 
them  with  a  hiiiilH  gurrison,  and  nil  of  the  Territory  cuiik; 
under  their  eontrol  :  but  the  naval  battle  of  Lake  Krie 
(Sept.  Ml,  iSl.'t)  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  Michigan  to 
thu  IJ.  .S.,  and  on  the  21Hh  of  the  same  mttnth  Detroit  wan 
oeciipied  by  a  detatdiinent  of  the  army  of  Oen.  Harrif<on. 
In  Oct.,  iHl.'l,  Col.  (afti;rwar<l  <ien.)  IjewiM  Cnfit  wuh  ap- 
poiiiteil  governor  of  Michigan  Territory.  In  lH2;ia  legi^- 
btli\  c  council  of  nine  members,  appointed  by  the  I'rcftidciit 
from  eighteen  persons  elected  by  the  pe<iple  of  the  Terri- 
tory, was  ordered,  and  entered  upon  their  duties  in  June, 
1H2 1.  riiey,  with  the  governor,  eons titu ted  the  actual 
government  of  the  Territory,  which  hud  previously  been 
vested  in  the  governor  and  judgt;s.  In  Ih;U,  <Jen.  Cass 
waH  suecec'lcil  by  Heorgo  B.  I'orter  ns  governor,  and  on 
his  death,  in  July,  1H:M,  Stevens  T.  Mason  was  a|ipoiiited 
his  successor.  In  is;i.»  u  controversy  arose  between  Mich- 
igan and  Ohio  in  regard  to  their  boundary-line  and  the 
right  to  a  strip  of  land  to  which  both  laid  claim.  At  firt-t 
there  was  ilanger  of  bloodshetl,  but  the  excitement  pa-sed 
away  without  it.  A  constitution  was  ado]»tctl  an*l  a  State 
government  elected  in  \xX},  wliitdi  were  aceeptcrl  by  Con- 
gress June  l.»,  is:;ri.  and  the  Slate  admitted  into  the  Cnion 
with  the  condition  that  Michigan  should  accept  the  boun<i- 
ary  claimed  by  Ohio.  This  condition  waa  very  unsutiti- 
factory  to  tlic  people  of  Michigan,  but  it  was  finally  ac- 
eepteil  under  protest  Dec.  1j,  iS.'i'*,,  and  the  SUitc  was  al- 
lowed to  record  its  vote  for  President  that  year,  though  it 
was  not  formally  declared  a  State  by  uct  of  Congress  until 
Jan.  2(1,  lH:i7.  On  May  10,  1S47,  the  Hcat  of  government 
was  removed  from  Detroit  to  Lansing.  In  1S50  a  consti- 
tutional convention  was  held,  and  a  new  eonstitution  re- 
pr)rted  and  ratified  by  the  jieople  in  Xovcmber  of  that  year. 
The  legislature  of  1S7;'.,  by  joint  resolution,  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  two  persons  from  each 
congressional  district  in  tho  State  to  revise  the  constitution 
and  report  to  the  legislature  of  1H7.'>  such  amendments  or 
such  revision  of  the  constitution  as  in  their  judgment 
might  be  necessary  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State  and 
the  people.  Tho  action  of  this  connnisRion  is,  we  believe, 
now  before  the  people.  The  action  of  Michigan  during 
tho  late  civil  war  was  highly  crcflitable  to  her  patriotism. 
She  sent  to  tho  field  DO. 717  able-botlied  and  cflicient  men  of 
all  arms,  or  more  than  one-ninth  of  her  entire  population, 
and  none  of  them  disgracctl  the  State  whose  stau'lards  they 
bore.  During  the  four  years  of  the  war.'I.')7  commissioned 
oflicers  and  I4,4ri(>  enlisted  men  from  the  State  fell  in  de- 
fence of  their  country's  honor,  and  their  names  arc  in- 
scribed on  its  **roll  of  honor,"  as  well  as  in  the  hearts  of 
their  grateful  countrymen.  The  .State,  counties,  cities,  and 
towns  paid  during  the  war  for  bounties,  premiums  for  re- 
cruits, relief  of  soldiers'  families,  au'l  other  war  purposes, 
$lG,.'>4.S.!(l)2.iH.  besides  liberal  appropriations  by  the  State 
and  large  and  abundant  gifts  by  citizens  of  the  State  for 
disabled,  wounded,  and  destitute  soldiers.  In  the  ten  years 
since  the  war  her  population  has  increased  7J  per  cent. 

Governors. 


Under  lYench  Dominion : 

.'<amuel  Champlain 1622-35 

M.  de  Montmagny 1636-47 

M.d'Aillcbout 164&-50 

M.  de  Liiusou 1601-56 

M.  dc  bauson  (son) 16.5(5-57 

M.  li'Ailb-bout 1657-53 

M.d'Argenson 165S-60 

Baron  de  Avaugour 1661-6.1 

M.  de  Mesey 1663-65 

M.  de  Courcelles 166.5-72 

Count  de  Frontenae 1672-S2 

M.  de  la  Barre I6S2-S5 

M.  de  Nonville 1685-89 

Count  dc  Frontenae Kv'ig-KS 

M.  de  Callicrcs 1699-1703 

M.  de  Vaudreuil 1703-2.5 

M.  de  Bcauharnois 1726-17 

M.dcCulissoniere 1747-*9 

M.  <b-  l:i  Ji.uquiere 1749-5.> 

M.du  l^icsnc 1752-55 

M.  de  Vaudreuil  dc  Ca- 
vagnac 1755-63 

Vndrr  liritish  Dominion  : 

James  Murray 176:^-67 

<;uy  CnrleKtn". 1768-77 

FriVlerlck  Haldimand... 1777-85 

Henrv  Hamillon i;8.>-86 

Lord  'Dorchester 1786-96 


Territorial     Governors  —  Xorth- 

west  Territory  : 
Arthur  St.  Clair 1796-1800 

Indiana  Territory: 

Wm.  Henry  Harrison...l800-05 

Michigan  Territory: 

William  Hull 1805-13 

Lewis  Cass 1813-31 

George  B.Porter IbSl-^M 

Stevens  T.  BInson,  rjt  qf- 
jicio 1834-35 

Governors  of  ihr  Slate  : 

Stevens  T.  Mason 1835-10 

William  W«^Mxibridge....l8IO-41 
J.  Wriiiht  Oordon  (act'g  11841-12 

John  S.  Barrv 184.V45 

Alpbeus  Fekb 1846-17 

Wm.  L.<ireenly(actgi..l847-47 
Epaphroditus  Ransoiu..l848— 19 

John  S.  Rirrv 18.50-51 

Robert  McClelland 1852-5.t 

Andrew  Parsons  (act'g).I853-54 

Kinsley  S.  Bingham l!S.V>-.'i8 

Moses  Wisner 18.59-6*) 

Austin  Blair 1S61-64 

Henry  H.  Crapo lAft,5-+^* 

Henry  P.Baldwin 18i;it-72 

John  J.  Baglev 187;i-77 

Charles  M.  CrosweU 1877-31 
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Electoral  and  Popular  Vote  for  President  and  Vice-President. 


Elect, 
year. 


1836 
1840 
1844 
1848 
1852 
1856 

1860 
1864 
1868 
1872 
1876 


Candidates  who  rt-ceivfii  the  elec- 
toral vote  of  ihe  State. 


Martin  Van  Buren  P 

Richard  M.  .Tolinson  V.-P. 
William  H.  Harrison  P.... 

John  Tyler  V.-P 

James  K.  Polk  P 

George  M.  Dallas  V.-P 

Lewis  Cass  P 

William  O.  Butler  V.-P... 

Franklin  Pieroe  P , 

William  R.  King  V.-P 

John  C  Fremont  P , 

Willlara  L.  Dayton  V.-P.. 


Ahrahani  Lincoln  P 

Hannibal  Hamlin  V.-P.. 

Abraham  Lincoln  P 

Andrew  Johnson  V.-P.. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  P 

Schuyler  Colfax  V.-P 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  P 

Henry  Wilson  V.-P 

R.  B.  Hayes  P 

W.  A.  Wheeler  V.-P 


popular 
vote. 


7,332 
22,93;l 

27,759 
30,687 
41,842 
71,762 

88,480 
91,521 
128,550 
138,455 
166,534 


Minority  candidates. 


W.  H.  Harrison  P 

Francis  Granger  V.-P 

Martin  Van  Buren  P 

Richard  M.Johnson  V.-P. 

Henry  Clay  P 

Theo.  FrelinghuysenV.-P. 

Zacharv  Taylor  P 

Millard  Fillmore  V.-P 

Winfield  Scott  P 

William  A.  Graham  V.-P.. 

James  Buchanan  P 

J.  C.  Breckenridge  V.-P... 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  P ) 

Herschel  V.  Johnson  V.-P  J 

George  B.  McClellan  P " 

George  H.  Pendleton  V.-P. 

Horatio  Seymour  P 

Francis  P.  Blair  V.-P 

Horace  Greeley  P 

B.  Gratz  Brown  V.-P 

Samuel  J.  Tilden  P 

T.  A.  Hendricks  V.-P 


4,045 
21,131 
24,337 
23.940 
33,859 
52,136 

65,057 
74,604 
97,069 
78,355 
141,095 


Minority  candidates. 


James  G.  Birney  P , 

Thomas  Morris  V.-P 

Martin  Van  Buren  P...., 
i  Chas.  Francis  AdamsV.-P. 

i  John  P.  Hale  P 

1  George  W.  Julian  V.-P.. 

j  Millard  Fillmore  P 

A.  J.  Donelson  V.-P 

r  John  C.  Breckenridge  P. ' 

I  Joseph  Lane  V.-P 

1  John  Bell  P 

I  Edward  Everett  V.-P.... 


Charles  O'Conor  P.. 
Peter  Cooper  P 


Popular 
vote. 


3,632 

10,389 

7,237 

l.GGO 

805 

405 

286 
9,060 


For  a  large  part  of  the  material  for  this  article,  both  his- 
torical and  statistical,  we  are  indebted  to  His  Excellency 
Hon.  John  J.  Bagley,  governor  of  Michigan,  and  Hon.  E. 
G.  D.  Holden,  secretary  of  state.  L.  P.  Brockett. 

Michigan,  tp.  of  Clinton  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1732. 

michi^an,  tp.  of  La  Porte  co.,  Ind. ;  it  includes  Mich- 
igan City.     Pop.  4:(iSS. 

Ittichigan  City,  po.st-v.  of  La  Porte  ec,  Ind.,  70  miles 
E.  by  rail  from  Chicago,  on  the  Indianapolis  Peru  and 
Chicago,  the  Louisville  New  Albany  and  Chicago,  and  the 
Michigan  Central  R.  Rs.,  has  7  churches,  1  bank.  2  weekly 
newspapers,  the  Xorthern  Indiana  State  prison,  foundries, 
planing-mills,  and  an  extensive  lake-trade  in  lumber,  sail, 
and  iron  ore.     Pop.  .3985. 

N.  CoNovKR,  Ed.  "Michigan  City  News." 

Michigan,  Lake,  the  second  in  area  of  the  great  lakes 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  basin,  and  the  only  one  entirely  within 
the  limits  of  the  U.  S.  Area,  25,600  square  miles.  Its 
greatest  length  is  340  miles ;  average  depth,  990  feet ; 
height  of  surface  above  the  ocean,  57H  feet — the  same  as 
that  of  Lake  Huron.  Its  shores  are  generally  low  and  often 
sandy.  It  has  comparatively  few  bays  or  very  good  har- 
bors. Tbe  principal  bays  are  Green  Bay  in  Wisconsin  and 
Grand  Traverse  Bay  in  Michigan.  It  receives  many  streams 
the  mouths  of  which  in  some  instances  (as  at  Chicago.  III.) 
have  by  artificial  means  been  converted  into  cai)acious  har- 
bors. Most  of  the  islands  of  this  lake  are  in  the  N.  part. 
Lake  Michigan  is  subject  to  violent  storms,  but  it  is  an  im- 
portant area  of  commerce,  being  traversed  by  many  steam- 
boats, three-masted  schooners,  and  other  craft.  It  has  the 
State  of  Michigan  on  the  E.  and  N.,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois 
on  the  W.,  while  its  S.  extremity  reaches  Illinois  and  In- 
diana. It  has  extensive  fisheries,  the  whitefish  and  several 
large  trout  being  the  most  important  species  caught. 

Michigantown,  post-v.  of  Michigan  tp.,  Clinton  co., 
Ind.     Pop.  315. 

Michigan  University,  an  institution  of  learning  at 
Ann  Arbur,  Mich.  Cr)ngress  in  the  year  lS2fi  set  apart 
two  townships  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan  for  the  future 
foundation  of  a  university,  which  was  accordingly  estab- 
lished by  the  first  legislature  of  the  new  State  Mar.  18, 
1837,  though  not  opened  until  Sept.  20.  1842.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  State,  and  open  to  both  sexes  on  payment 
of  a  small  matritmlation  fee  anil  an  annual  payment  of 
$15.  Michigan  University  is  now  the  largest  and  most 
prosperous  institution  of  tbe  kind  in  the  North-western 
State.-*.  To  the  original  academic  institution  a  medical 
department  was  added  in  185U  and  u  law  department  in 
185'J.  The  university  jjroper,  or  "  departiiu-nt  of  literature, 
science,  and  the  arts,"  embracies  six  regular  (rourscs  of  four 
years  and  two  special  courses  (analytical  chemistry  and 
pharmacy)  of  two  years  each,  besides  a  piist-i;raduate 
course.  The  total  number  of  instructors  in  IS"!  in  tlie 
various  departments  was  44  ;  tlic  number  of  students  was 
1112.  The  libraries  contain  over  30,000  volumes;  the 
various  museums  have  above  150,000  specimens.  A  fine 
observatory  was  ure<rted  by  (Mti/ens  of  Detroit  in  1 85 1 . 
The  grountis  of  the  university  embrace  15  acres,  and  tlie 
buildings  were  crcctcil  at  a  cost  of  $230,000.  The  univer- 
Rity  fund,  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands,  now  amounts  to 
$510,000:  the  annual  expenditure  averages  a  little  more 
than  .*il Oil. 000.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  eiglit 
regents,  elected  by  the  popular  vote  of  (ho  State,  Presi- 
dent, since  1871,  Jame-  I!.  An'j:('II.  LL.D. 


Michoacan%  state  of  the  Mexican  confederation,  ex- 
tends along  the  Pacific  from  lat.  18°  to  21°  N.,  and  com- 
prises an  area  of  22,993  square  miles,  with  618,240  inhab- 
itants, most  of  whom  are  mestizoes  and  Indians.  The  mid- 
dle part  is  mountainous,  traversed  by  the  Sierra  Madre ; 
the  mountains  are  of  volcanic  origin,  rich  in  metals  and 
covered  wi'ih  vast  forests.  The  soil  is  everywhere  extremely 
fertile  (maize  yields  in  most  pjtrts  four  hundred-fold),  and 
the  climate  mild  and  healthy.  Only  the  low  coast-land  is 
hot,  and  in  some  places  unhealthy.  The  riches  of  nature 
are  little  utilized,  however,  every  kind  of  industry  being 
in  a  very  backward  state.  Shawls,  blankets,  and  silver- 
ware are  manufactured;  silver,  gold,  and  copper  are  mined 
to  the  value  of  $1,175,300  annually.  Cap.  Morelia. 
Micipsa.     See  Jugubtha. 

Mickie'wicz  (Adam),  b.  at  Novogrodek.  Lithuania,  in 
1798;  studied  natural  science,  history,  and  literature  at 
Minsk  and  Wilna ;  was  appointed  teacher  of  Latin  and 
Polish  at  the  gymnasium  of  Kovno,  and  published  in  1822 
two  volumes  of  poems,  which  at  once  gave  him  rank  among 
the  greatest  poets  of  the  Polish  literature,  and  decided  the 
contest  between  the  old  classical  and  the  new  romantic 
school.  In  1824  he  was  banished  fi)r  participation  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Zan  to  the  interior  of  Russia,  and  here  he 
wrote  his  celebrated  sonnets  and  the  epic  Kournd  Wnlhu- 
rod  (1828).  Having  received  permission  to  make  a  tour  in 
Europe,  he  went  to  Germany  and  Italy,  but  never  returned. 
In  1832  he  published  lionhs  of  the  Polish  JS'atiou,  and  in 
1834  a  new  epic,  J^nu  Tade)inz.  In  1840  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  Slavic  language  and  literature,  and  his 
brilliant  lectures  attracted  much  attention  ;  but  afterwards 
he  became  much  mixed  up  with  various  fantastical  relig- 
ious and  political  plans,  and  his  lectures  were  suspended. 
In  1851,  Napoleon  made  him  librarian  at  the  arsenal  in 
Paris.     D.  at  Constantinople  Nov.  27,  1855. 

Mic'kle  (WiMJAM  Jklits),  b.  at  Langholm.  Dumfriess- 
sh ire,  Scotland,  Se]it.  29,  1734  :  was  cducsited  at  Edinburgh  ; 
was  first  engaged  in  the  brewing  business,  in  which  he 
failed,  when  he  came  to  London  and  devoted  himself  to 
literature;  became  in  1705  corrector  to  the  Clarendon 
press  at  O.vford.  where  he  edited  a  collection  of  poems, 
many  of  wliich  were  Ins  own  ]»roduction.  Having  become 
interesteil  in  Portuguese  literature,  he  published  in  1771 
the  first  book  of  a  translation  of  Caniocns'  Lunind  into 
English  ver.se  as  a  specimen  of  a  complete  translation, 
which  he  executed  by  shutting  himself  up  in  a  farmhouse 
for  four  years.  The  work  was  jiublished  in  1775,  and 
brought  him  great  credit.  He  was  sent  in  an  official  ca- 
]iaeity  to  Lisbon  about  1780,  and  realized  a  handsome  for- 
tune as  his  commission  on  the  sale  of  naval  prizes.  He 
jtassod  his  closing  years  in  literary  leisure  at  Forest  Hill, 
Oxfordshire,  where  he  d.  Oct.  28,  1788.  Some  of  the  finest 
pieces  in  K.  Evans's  Old  //(r//<(</w  (1777)  were  from  his  pen. 
That  entitled  (^minvtr  Hull  suggested  to  Sir  Walter  Scott 
his  novel  of  Kmilwnrih.  Mickle's  ])octical  w<irks  wore 
,   printed  in  3  vids.  (18lHi). 

!  Mic'inaOJ*,  a  tribe  of  Indiiins  residing  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  ami  New- 
foundland. They  were  apparently  the  earliest  aborig- 
ines of  the  continent  to  come  in  contact  with  Euro|)eans, 
sini;e  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Indians  carrieil  to 
England  by  Cabot  in  1497  were  of  this  tribe,  as  well  as 
those  (liken  to  Prance  by  Aubert  in  1508.  The  French 
called  tlieui  "  Sfniriiiuois."  and  by  the  inte;ior  tribes  they 
wore  known  uti  "  Salt-water  Indians,"  from  the  fact  of 
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llicir  rcnidinf;  noar  tho  soa-const  and  their  oxportnoHii  on 
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on  wmriiif  wilh  the  Kr^cjuiiniuix  N.  of  tiic  St.  Ltiwmicu. 
Al'tiT  lliii  l''ri*ni*h  (Mdoni/iition  of  Amdiii  tlicy  iidupu-fl 
ninny  nt'  tht;  htibilM  of  <'i\  ili/iitinn,  witi'  cnnviTtccl  to  Cii- 
thi>liri<'ni,  iind  hecriiinc  tttiiun'-ti  iillirH  (if  tln'  l''rcn('li  in  tht-ir 
wnrl'iirr  wilh  tlir  Mn^liNli  iiticl  tlu;  Ni^w  I'lrif^liind  riilonii'H. 
At'lrr  t!ir  conijiirMl  of  Acmliii  they  rrmtinin'il  ho.Mtilr  to  tl»? 
ICni;Ii^ih  unlil  17((ll.  Srv<'nil  tn-iilicM  won- itfliTwitrdK  niiirlt- 
witli  tlicni,  tin<i  n'MtTviitionM  ll^Hitfn(•^^  to  tlicin.  'I'licy  now 
rcsido  cliii'lly  on  the  ltii.»in  of  .MiiiiiK  in  Novii  Scotia  itnd 
on  tln'  n|i|MT  St.  .lohn'rt  River  in  Ni-w  Hrnn^wifk.  At  the 
elo.-^o  of  ttid  HixtoiMith  fcntury  tlu-y  nuinlicrcd  uliont  '.i'Mi, 
nnd  tlii-y  hWU  nntnlicn-il  :i(iOli  in  Is;;;.  r.f  wlioin  '2\i\i>  were 
ill  N'nvii  Scotiti  (in.-liidinir  HHI  nn<'ii|M-  ltrcrr)n ).  i:iM(;  in 
New  Itrunswicli,  atul  "ll  in  Xewfountllnrid.  TIm*  Micinact' 
(•o!i?'titutc  Ilio  mnM  (-astern  rliviwion  fif  tlu'  AIi;<'iikin  family, 
tlii-ir  liinKua^^f  bcin^  clumdy  akin  to  that  of  the  Pi'iiohHcotM 
of  Mniiic.  A  iHM'uliar  kind  of  hiiTo^flyphiis.  |.artly  orij^i- 
niil  with  the  Miciniu'H,  hut  niodilii-d  !iy  Father  I.ee|erri|,  a 
Catholie  niis.Hiniuiry,  hart  heen  current  arnoiii;  them  for 
nearly  2(Ht  years,  its  chief  u««  being  in  eonneclion  wilh  the 
Cathnjie  devntiomil  nerviecc.  Protectant  miKcionH  hnve 
been  estnblisheil  mncinj;  tlte  Mietnaes  in  Xovii  Scotia  for 
some  twenty  yejirn,  and  |iortioiis  of  tlio  Seri|>ttiren  have 
been  translated  into  their  lantfua^e  by  Hev.  S.  K.  Ran<I, 
and  printei!  at  New  York,  partly  in  jihonetio  tyjie.  Tlie 
same  zealoui*  misf^ionary  jdiiloIoj^iMt  has  formed  an  cxten- 
Hive  Micnnic  dictioiniry.  still  nnpubliwhcd.  A  Micnnic 
fjnininiiir  by  AbliT*  .Mjiilliird.  r<!vi.sed  liy  Helleiijfer,  wa." 
printed  at  New  York  in  lS(il.  I'oUTiiit  <'.  Hi,iss. 

Mirras'ter  [(Jr.  Aiocpo?,  "small,"  and  itr-nip,  "star"],  a 
jjcnns  of  Kehinoidea  or  sea-urchins  belonj;in;;to  the  family 
Brissidie,  and  occurrinf;  fossil  in  the  Cretaceous  fornintion. 
jV.  ror-nii;fiinnim  is  one  of  tho  characteristic  fossils  of  the 
lYl'f'r  Chiilk  <if  Europe.  Ki>\VAitD  C.  U.  Dav. 

I>li'rr<U'osm  [*!r.  fxiKpoKotrtio*:,  "little  world"],  a  name 
which  was  applied  by  the  iistndo^ical  philosophers  of  the 
Middle  A;;cs  to  man.  who  was  conceived  of  as  the  epitome 
or  miniature  representation  of  tho  universe,  wliich  was 
named  by  them  Afiirn>ri>Kin,  or  the  j^reat  world.  This  the- 
ory, a  very  ancient  one,  was  believed  to  expbiin  the  sup- 
jinsni  inllucncc  <d"  the  stars  ujion  the  events  in  the  history 
of  tile  human  race  ami  of  indi\  iduul  men. 

MitToros'mic  Suit,  also  caUcd  ])h<psphoru9  salt,  am- 
inonic-^odic  phospliate  (NifclXall  I'O,.  I  IIjO.  used  as  a 
flux  in  blowpipe  analysis.     (See  I'iiosphates.) 

Microm'otor  ftJr.  ntKpo^,  "small."  and  nirpov,  "mea- 
sure"], an  apparatus  for  incasurinj^  small  distances.  The 
term  is  usually  limited  to  a  contrivance  placed  in  tho  field 
of  view  of  a  teleset»pc  or  mieroscojto.  (lascoi^jne  in  ItUO 
first  su;;i;ested  tho  idea  of  measuring  distances  in  the  field 
of  view  of  a  telescope  by  sejiaratinj:;  mechanically  the  edfjes 
of  two  brass  plates  jdaced  in  the  focus  of  the  eyepiece. 
Auzout  and  Picard  in  KitWMlcscribed  a  micrometer  in  which 
silver  wires  take  the  jtlace  of  the  brass  edges.  Felix  Fon- 
tana  in  1775  substituted  spiders* 
web  for  the  silver  wires,  which 
seems  to  be,  in  connection  with 
the  jircviiuissufigostions  of  Rrad- 
ley.  the  incipient  idea  of  our 
modern  position  micrometer.  A 
fixed  micrometer  is  mentionei) 
by  M.  Cnssini.  and  M.  Cavallo 
used  a  strip  of  mother-ot'-]>oarl 
ruled  to  ^Ij^th  of  nn  in<-b.  Koo- 
mer  hints  at  tho  heliometer  with 
two  obieet-g:lassos  in  Hi".'),  ancl 
Hou^er  first  calls  it  by  that  name 
in  1  7  IS  ;  but  it  remained  for  Itolland  in  175-t  to  ctoistruct 
a  lielinmctcr  with  a  cJividod  object-;:lass.  The  .«im]dcst 
form  of  micrometer  is  the  reticulatecl  micrometer  shown 
in  Fig.  1.  which  consists  of  a  network  of  linos  whose  dis- 
tances a]»»rt  are  known  for  the  telescope  to  which  it  is 
applieil.  The  iipi>aront  size  of  an  object  in  the  field  of 
view  then  becomes  known  l>y 
notinj;  how  many  divisi»ms  of 
the  mieronicter  are  *»cc\ipiod  l»v 
its  inia;:;e.  Scales  ruled  on  f^lass. 
such  as  shown  in  Fif?.  2.  are 
sometimes  substituted  for  the 
reticule.  Those  lines  are  ren- 
dered visible  at  night  by  arti- 
fii-ial  lijjht.  For  the  observation 
i>f  very  faint  t)bieets.  Prof.  Hood 
supeests  {Am.  jr,  Artn  tiini  Sn'.. 
S<i  series,  vol.  vi.  |t.  4  11  an  in- 
expensive scale  micrometer  made 
as  follows  :  A  dead  black  siirfacc  is  formed  on  a  thin  plate 
of  silver.     Lines  arc  ruled  through  the  blackened  surface, 
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ending  ni  tho  odgo  of  the  plate.      ThoHO  Unoii  look  brijcht 
on    a   dark    bnokKroiind.     The  plate    in  then    put  in  the 
focuH  of  tho  eye-pieee,  ho  an  to  obccure  lefn  than  half  tho 
,  „,   .[  field  of  vi.'w,    ThellncH 

are  illuminated  by  the 
liKht  of  a  di>>tant  lamp 
or  ilifl'iiMed  liKhl,  whicfi 
reuehes  them  throuj^li 
fin  opi'nin>(  cut  in  the 
tel)-»>eupi-  tubi!  helwcen 
the  obj'crvf-r'H  eye  and 
the  rulinff  on  the  Hilvur 
plale.  The  rinjf  mlcro- 
UM-tfT  Ih  t<imply  an  ex- 
actly circular  metallic 
rinf(  MUfpended  in  the 
focuH  of  the  telcxcopOi 
Hueh  as  Khown  in  Fig.  X 
The  filar  micromeler, 
shown  in  Fijf.  i.  is  com- 
posed of  a  rectangular  frame  "«'(a.  (Sec;  Ltjomis's  I'rfttt. 
Antrouutmfy  p.  X\.)  Two  rectangular  forks,  //.  h,  h  and 
c,  c,  c,  slide  in  this  frame,  and  can  be  moved  by  the  KcrewB 

Fig.  1. 


/.  /  by  turning  the  graduated  heads  g,  t/,  which  are 
graduated  usually  into  100  equal  parts;  at  «  and  «  arc 
two  pointers.  If  the  head  is  turned  so  that  10(1  divis- 
ions will  pass  the  point  n,  obviously  we  move  one  of 
the  forks  a  distance  equal  to  the  distance  between  the 
threads  of  the  screw  /.  The  forks  carry  two  spider-lines, 
c  and  f/.  The  distance  apart  of  any  two  points  in  the  field 
of  view  may  be  determined  by  making  thcline  e  bisect  one 
of  them,  and  the  line  il  the  other,  and  at  the  same  time 
having  the  line  joining  them  jpnrallel  to  /.  For  every  en- 
tire rovidution  of  the  screw  /  the  line  *■  or  d  passes  over  a 
single  tooth  of  the  comb  c.  By  noting  the  number  of  teeth 
included  between  the  lines  e  and  (/.  and  also  noting  the 
readings  of  the  pointers  a  and  f,  the  exact  distance  be- 
tween the  two  iioints  becfunes  known,  exjiressed  in  terms 
of  the  distance  between  tho  threacls  of  the  micrometer 
screw  /,/,  which  has  usually  about  IDO  threads  to  the 
inch.  <)ne  clivision  on  the  head  of  the  micrometer  ."Jcrew 
would  in  this  case  be  equal  to  yflJogth  of  an  inch.  AVhen 
the  filar  micrometer  is  attached  to  a  graduated  circle,  so 
that  it  can  be  rotated  around  the  axis  of  a  telescope,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  5   (see  Loomis's  Pract.  Astr.,  p.  35),  it  is 

Fig.  5. 


then  called  a  position  micrometer.  The  spider-line^  are 
illuminated  by  lamplight  at  night.  Browning  suggests 
(M-nith.  A'<»/.  Jl.  Attr.  Sue,  vol.  XXX.  3.  p.  72 1.  fur  nua.-ur- 
ing  faint  lines  in  spectra,  a  mieromelcr  shown  in  Fig.  t>. 
where  c  is  the  head  of  the  mierometer-screw.  which  moves 
across  the  opening  »>  a  plate  which  is  opaque  with  the  ex- 
cejttion  of  two  intersecting  lines.  These  lines  arc  illumi- 
nated by  light  rotlectoti  from  the  mirror  m.  The  n»ys  from 
tho  inlor>octing  lines  are  retleeled  from  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  prism  p  to  the  eye  at  r,  after  being  brought  to 
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a  proper  focus  by  the  lens  I.     The  observer  at  e  can  thus 
measure  the  position  of  the  spectrum  lines  by  bisecting 


Fig.  6. 


the  spectrum  lines  by  the  reflected  image  of  the  intersect- 
ing lines  at  o.  Instead  of  the  intersecting  lines,  a  fine 
clear  white  pointer  may  be  substituted.  In  the  double- 
image  micrometer  the  images  of  two  objects  are  made  to 
Fig.  7. 


Fig.  8. 


coincide  in  the  field  of  view,  either  by  the  motion  of  the 
two  halves  of  a  divided  object-glass  of  a  telescope,  in  a 
line  parallel  to  the  line  of  section,  or  by  the  separating  of 
the  two  halves  of  a  simple 
eye-lens.  The  motion  in 
either  case  is  effected  by 
proper  micrometer-screws, 
and  the  displacement  of 
the  lenses  necessary  to  ef- 
fect a  coincidence  gives  the 
data  necessary  to  determine 
the  angular  distance  be- 
tween two  objects.  The 
first  form  of  instrument  is 
called  the  heliometer.  and 
is  superior  to  the  position  micrometer  in  that  much  larger 
distances  can  be  measured.  The  second  form  is  known 
as  the  double-image  eyepiece  micrometer.  Either  the  re- 
ticulated or  the  filar  micrometer  may  be  used  with  the  mi- 

FiG.  9. 


croscopo,  but  perhaps  one  of  the  best  microscopo  microm- 
cterH  18  that  known  as  Jackson's  micrometer,  and  shown 
in  Figs,  7  and  8,  where  a  is  a  frame  containing  a  glass 
plate  on  which  a  scale  of  fine  lines  is  ruled.  'I'his  scale 
can  be  moveil  by  a  screw  «,  so  that  when  jduced  in  the  focus 


of  the  eyepiece  h  c,  any  desired  line  of  the  scale  may  be 
made  to  bisect  any  point  in  the  field  of  view.  The  dis- 
tance between  two  points  may  easily  be  determined  in 
terms  of  the  scale  divisions. 

The,  application  of  photography  to  astronomy  has  ren- 
dered necessary  some  means  of  measuring  the  ])hotograph8 
made.  A  micrometer  for  this  purpose  is  shown  in  Fig.  y, 
where  17*7'  is  the  plate  containing  the  photograph  t<>  be 
measured,  supported  in  the  focus  of  the  microscope  «'  over 
the  graduated  circle  c  <■',  whose  position  is  read  by  the  two 
verniers  r  and  r'.  The  microscope  e'  has  two  motions — 
one  parallel  to  the  bearings  p' p  and  i  t",  and  the  other 
perpendicular  to  these  bearings  and  parallel  to  the  bear- 
ings p"  }*'"'  A  glass  scale  is  inlaid  at//y>,  which  can  be 
read  by  the  microscope  micrometer  sm  m'  as  it  traverses 
the  bearing  p' p  t' .  A  second  glass  scale  is  inlaid  at  p" p"'j 
which  may  be  read  by  the  microscope  «",  which  is  attached 
to  an  arm  from  the  microscope  «',  and  moves  with  «'  per- 
pendicular to  the  bearing  p'  pi'.  The  co-ordinates  of 
any  point  on  the  plate  to  be  measured  may  be  expressed 
either  in  rectangular  or  jioiar  co-ordinates  by  using  the 
two  glass  scales  alone,  or  by  using  the  micrometer  emm', 
with  the  glass  scale  yj'/>.  in  conjunction  with  the  circle  f?c'. 
The  figure  is  engraved  from  a  micrometer  designed  by  L. 
M.  Rutherford,  Esq.,  and  now  in  his  possession. 

(See  foi-  discussion  of  errors  of  micrometers  Chauvcnct's 
Manual  >>/  Practical  Astronomy.  For  description  of  va- 
rious forms  of  micrometers  see  Monthly  yotiren  Royal  Astr. 
Soc,  vol.  xix.  p.  324 ;  same  journal,  vol.  xviii.  p.  58  ;  same 
journal,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  39r>.  For  index  of  literature  on 
micrometer,  and  descriptions  of,  see  Dr.  Philijip  Carl  on 
Die  Priiiripien  der  astronomische  Inatrianentkuinle,  Leipsic, 
Voight  &  Gunther,  1863.)  L.  AValdo. 

Micronesia^  the  general  name  given  to  the  small 
islands  E.  of  the  Philippines.  The  Caroline  and  Mar- 
shall Islands,  each  embracing  a  great  number  of  smaller 
groups,  arc  the  principal  divisions. 

Microscope.  Those  objects  which  are  too  minute  to 
be  seen  by  the  unaided  vision  are  brought  into  view  by 
the  instrument  called  microscope  {from  fiiKpo?,  "small." 
and  cTKon-eii-,  "  to  see  ").  It  is  scarcely  necessary  here  to 
record  all  the  evidences  which  would  tend  to  prove  that 
the  simple  microsc()pe  or  magnify ing-glass  was  known 
long  ago.  But  the  period  at  which  the  microscope  first 
became  generally  known  was  about  the  year  1590,  Zacha- 
rias  Jansens  and  his  son  having  made  the  instrument  at 
this  time.  Fontana  (161S)fnd  Stellati  (1686)  also  made 
use  of  the  microscope,  and  the  latter  published  a  description 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  bee,  including  its  minute  structure. 
M'^ith  the  simple  microscope  (a  single  lens)  Swammcrdam, 
Leeuwenhoeck.  and  others  made  many  discoveries  :  in  fact, 
it  would  seem  that  the  simple  lens  served  to  establish  the 
immense  value  which  this  instrument  was  destined  to  ren- 
der, and  has  rendered,  almost  every  department  of  science. 
The  form  of  single  microscope  used  by  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Lieberkuhn  (1740)  consisted  of  a 
small  lens  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
polished  concave  speculum  of  silver, 
thus  allowing  a  brilliant  light  to  be 
reflected  upon  the  surface  of  the 
object.  (Fig.  1.)  Leeuwenhoeck's 
discoveries  were  made  with  a  single 
lens  mounted  between  two  plates, 
each  plate  pierced  with  a  hole.  The 
objects  were  fastened  to  needles  or 
plates  <if  talc,  which  could  be 
br*iught  into  pipsition  by  means  of 
screws.  As  each  instrument  was  arranged  for  only  two 
or  three  objects,  Leeuwenhoeck  had  a  large  number  of 
such  simple  micro.scopes.  From  the  time  of  Zacharias 
Jansens  ( l.'JIKt)  to  the  period  when  uncorrected  instru- 
ments were  being  abandoned,  many  forms  of  microscopes 
were  constructed  by  scientists  and  opticians  of  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  The  names  of  Adams,  Ba- 
ker, Ilill,  Dclabarre,  and  WoUaston  remain  as  jiicmeers  in 
the  perfection  of  the  ojjtics  of  the  microscope.  The  great 
difficulty  which  beset  these  early  mieroscopists  was  the 
spherical  and  chromatic  ahcrrationn  of  the  lenses,  by  which 
the  image  formed  was  distorted  in  figure  and  surrounded 
by  a  colore<l  fringe.  Wollaston  and  Fraunhofcr  directed 
their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  tlicsc  defects,  which 
resulted  in  the  celebrated  Wollaston  doublet  called  by  its 
inventor  "jjeriscopic  microscope,"  and  the  combination  by 
Fraunhofcr  of  two  glasses  in  juxtapositi<m.  forming  a  sin- 
gle achromatic  object-glass  (1810).  Kuler  as  early  as  1776 
discovered  the  achromatic  objective.  The  value  of  clear 
definition  had  now  become  so  established  that  the  greatest 
scientists  of  the  day  were  engaged  upon  the  subject  of 
achronnitism,  both  theoretically  and  practically.  In  1S29, 
Mr.  .lacksun  Lister  eflected  one  of  the  greatest  iuiprovo- 
ments  in  the  construction  of  the  object-glass,  using  a  plano- 
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oonoavo  Iohk  uf  flint  gliiHH  and  a  double  convex  of  crown* 
TIkiho  two  k'liMt'H  wori!  in'riicnltMl  to^f'tlii-r  by  ('(iniidii  Iml 
mini.  'I'lin  (IctailM  (Icvwlopnl  liy  Air.  LiHtf-T  will  l»c  nxirr 
fiiHy  trtNitoil  ol"  imr|*_-r  tin;  liriMi  of  tint  Ohjrrt-ainnn.  With 
lliniiiiiii-iiilitrt  laiil  liinvii  by  I^iwltjr  rupid  MtridoM  woro  imulu 
in  tin)  ]»frl«'('tii)ri  nf  IfiiMCM  u(*cd  in  tho  iiiirnmcope,  Btid, 
owiiij;  to  tliu  coMHtiint  cure  itnd  iitlention  lo  ))«iintH  of 
niiiiiiliii!,  tliu  <!oni[tound  m-hroiniiti*  microw*'0[»c  of  to-day 
niiiy  bt)  Hiiid  to  repronent  iilmut«l  "  thoory  purfcelt'd  in  pruc- 
ticc." 

In  order  fully  to  appreriiito  the  exnct  contttruction  of  the 
niicruscopr,  tlio  divJHiun  of  tlio  Hubjoft  into  Htmph-  iind  r«m- 
piiHud  mii'i-onrnpra  it*  niieewfiiry.  Ily  a  Mtm/ilr  niioroHcopo 
\}*  unditrHtood  a  i^inKlu  lent*  or  cut  r)r  li-nneK,  by  mciinH  of 
whi.'li  tlu)  ubjiTt  in  viewed  dirci-tly.  Tlic  ordinary  biind- 
niiij^iiiliiir  or  poi-ket-Icnn  is  an  example.  Ili;re  oni*.  two,  or 
threo  lenf<eH  nniy  be  employed.  A  more  convenient  form 
conniMtfi  in  having  llie  nimpIo  microncopo  mounted  upon  a 
Htand  providetl  with  uii  iirni  made  to  moVL-  up  and  down 
by  meanH  of  a  nu-k  and  pininn  or  other  device.  The  Htcarli- 
uvsH  attained  by  this  addiliun  rnablen  mui-h  UMi-fiil  work  to 
be  aoeumpIi.shiMi,  ttueh  as  dis^eetinj;;  animal  and  veji^utablu 
ti-^HuoH.  sludying  in  a  rough  way  fragments  of  roek,  plants, 
elf.  Hand  niagninors,  to  be  serviceable,  must  range  in 
fueal  leiij^lh  between  two  inehes  anil  half  an  infh.  High 
powers  iin  tins  plan  are  generally  known  as  the"  (,'o<lding- 
ton  lens,"  "Stanhope  k*ns,"  ami  '*  Wollaston  doublet."  It 
tfeeniH  that  the  Coddington  lens  was  really  invented  by 
Sir  I)avi<l  IJrewnter,  its  present  name  having  been  given  to 
it  by  iMr.  Carey,  who  construeted  one  for  Mr.  (.'oddington, 
and  sujipo.^ed  that  he  was  the  originator.  This  Codding- 
tun  lens  consists  of  a  sphere  of  glass  with  a  groove  cut  all 
around  it  and  filled  with  dark  opafjuc  material;  the  defini- 
tion is  good,  and  the  instrument  is  uscl  very  much  in  col- 
lecting speriniens  for  study  with  the  larger  mieroseopcs,  or 
where  a  rajiid  view  is  desired  of  many  objects.  Under  tho 
honcl  of  voiiipound  microscopes  may  be  included  those  fur- 
nished with  an  object-glass,  and  an  eyepiece,  or  ocular, 
which  further  amplifies  the  image  formed  by  the  object- 
glass.  A  stand  furnished  with  stage  or  object-carrier, 
quick  and  slow  motions  for  focusing,  with  many  acces- 
sories, constitutes  tho  complicated  though  easily-managed 
modern  instrument. 

In  order  fully  to  comprehend  the  optical  arrangcmonta 
of  the  microscope  it  seems  best  to  consider  very  briefly 
some  of  tho  laws  of  optics  whicli  arc  immediately  con- 
nected with  it,  and.  ns  lenses  arc  tho  chief  parts  to  be  looked 
into,  to  begin  with  their  study.  "A  lens  is  a  jucco  of 
glass  or  other  transparent  substance  having  its  two  sur- 
faces so  formed  that  tho  rays  of  light  in  passing  through 
it  have  their  direction  changed,  and  arc  made  to  converge 
or  diverge  from  their  original  parallelism,  or  to  become 
])arallel  after  converging  or  diverging."  "  When  a  ray  of 
light  passes  in  an  oblique  direction  from  one  transjjarent 
metUum  to  another  of  a  different  density,  the  direction  of  i 
the  ray  is  changed  both  on  entering  and  leaving;  this  in- 
lluenee  is  the  result  of  the  well-known  law  of  refraction, 
that  a  ray  of  light  passing 
from  a  rare  into  a  dense 
medium  is  refracted  to- 
ward tlie  ])erpendicular, 
and  rii-e  vfi-m.  (Fig.  2.) 
The  ray  k  e  falling  per- 
jiendicularly  on  the  piece 
uf  glass  at  c  is  continued 
in  a  straight  line  to  /*. 
Now,  if  tho  same  ra  \ 
should  take  the  course 
(( «? — that  is,  obliquely — 
instead  of  passing  in  a 
straight  line  aemh,  it 
>vill  bo  turned  out  of  its 
course,  or  refracted,  to  d,  which  is  nearer  tho  perpendic- 
ular a' fc  h*  «  c  is  the  incident  ray,  and  the  angle  nek 
the  angle  of  incidence  with  the  pcrpendicuhir  /.■  li.  From 
/■  Ui  d  is  the  refracted  ray.  and  the  angle  d  r  tf  is  the  angle 
of  refraction  to  the  perpendicular.  After  the  change  in 
tho  course  of  tho  ray  has  taken  place  in  the  glass,  wc 
find  that  when  tho  ray  is  allowed  to  pass  out  from  the 
glass,  as  at  1/  r,  another  bending  takes  place,  by  means  of 
which  the  course  is  made  parallel  with  tho  incident  ray 
«  «',  i)nly  its  course  is  shifted  a  little  to  one  side.  With  any 
radius,  as  i/c.  describe  a  circle  from  the  centre  r  ;  then 
the  angle  of  incidence  a  c  k  is  measured  by  the  arc  a  a'. 
and  the  arc  g*  d  measures  the  angle  of  refraction  7  e  d. 
The  line  a  k  equals  tho  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence. 
and  '/// equals  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction.  Tho 
sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  (in  a  given  transparent 
medium)  has  always  the  same  ratio  to  the  sine  of  the  angle 
of  refraction  with  all  degrees  of  obliquity  of  the  incident 
ray. 
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vox,  and  /  a  phino-convex.  In  the  optical  eonnlruetion 
of  the  mieroHcope,  convex  and  concave  lenHen  are  chiefly 
employed,  the  convex  being  the  mottt  important  form,  as 
tho  concuivn  iH  u«ed  more  for  the  jHirpoKO  of  correcting 
the  errors  whitdi  exist  in  cimph;  i'oi,v«'X  glat-i-eH.  The 
course  of  parallel  rny«  when  they  pa^s  iliroiigli  n  convex 
lens  Ik  changed,  and  brought  to  a  point  called  n  focun,  Ihr 
priiiripal  /tirttn,  and  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
len-*  to  this  point  is  the  focal  length,  diverging  rays  arc 
rendered  parallel  in  their  passage  through  a  convex  leim, 
and  the  focal  di.-lancc  for  a  double  convex  will  be  onr-lnilf 
that  of  a  iilanoconvex  having  the  name  curved  Hurface. 
The  focal  length  depentls  upon  the  curvature  of  the  lens 
and  its  inrlcx  of  refraction,  ho  that  a  lens  of  crown  glares 
will  have  a  longer  focus  than  one  of  flint  with  the  fuun- 
curvature.  The  principal  focus,  in  general  terms,  may  be 
considered  as  the  distance  of  its  radius  for  a  double  cr.n- 
vex  lens  (that  is.  in  its  centre  of  curvature),  and  at  twice 
the  distance  of  its  radius  for  a  jdano-convex,  parallel  rays 
being  understf)od  as  parsing  through  in  both  cases.  A  con- 
cave lens  refracts  light  in  exactly  the  opposite  manner 
from  a  convex  ;  hence,  parallel  rays  arc  caused  to  diverge, 
etc.  By  means  of  a  convex  lens  a  great  number  of  rays 
procectling  from  some  point  of  an  object  are  united  in  one 
point :  each  ray  carries  with  it  the  image  of  the  point  fr<tm 
which  it  proceeded;  therefore  all  the  rays  united  form  an 
imago  of  tho  object,  and  the  image  is  brighter  in  propor- 

tion  to  the   number  of 
^'O-^-  rays  united.   "If  an  ob- 

ject be  placcil  at  twice 
the  "listanceof  the  prin 
cipal  focus,  the  image, 
being  formed  atan  e(|ual 
distance  on  cither  side 
of  tho  lens,  will  be  of 
the  same  dimensions  with  the  object."  (Fig.  4.)  As  the 
object  approaches  the  lens,  the  imago  increases  both  in 
size  and  distance  from  the  lens;  and  as  the  object  is  with- 
drawn from  the  lens,  the  image  is  smaller  and  closer  to 
the  glass.  The  smaller  the  image  the  more  brilliantly 
it  is  illuminated;  and  on  the  other  hnnd,  the  light  de- 
creases as  the  image  increases  in  size.  Images  formed  by 
simple  lenses  arc  first  distorted,  and  secondly  surrounded 
by  a  colored  fringe.  These  defects  are  due  to  the  spherical 
form  in  which  the  lenses  are  ground,  as  practically  such 
curves  as  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola  cannot  be  accurately 

made.     The     rays    of 
^^°-^-  light,  then,  in  passing 

through  a  convex  lens 
arc  not  ail  brought  to 
the  same  focus,  but 
those  on  the  jioriphcry 
come  to  a  ]point  first — 
I.  c.  nearest  to  the  lens 
— anil  then  tht^fc  rays 
passing  through  closer 
to  the  centre,  after- 
ward or  farther  from  the  lens.  (Fig.  5.)  This  produces  a 
curved  image,  and  is  called  spherical  aberration.  A  con- 
cave lens  has  precisely  the  same  defects,  hut  of  an  oppo- 
::itc  character:  hence,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  by  com- 
bining the  convex  and  concave  a  compound  lens  is  obtained 
in  which  figure-distortion  is  greatly  reduced.     Chromatic 

aberration  is  due 
F»o.  6.  ^^^  ((,(.  fapj    (j,at 

the  light,  which 
consists  of  rays 
of  difTcrcnt  de- 
grees of  rcfrang- 
ibility,  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the 
lens  has  the  more 
refrangible  rays 
brought  to  a  fo- 
cus first,  and  those  of  less  degree  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  lens.  (Fig.  0.)  Chromatic  aberration  can  be 
corrected  by  the  combination  of  two  media  of  opposite 
form  and  of  different  refracting  and  dispersing  power; 
and  by  the  neutralizing  of  the  dispersion  the  refraction 
is  not  entirely  overcome,  but  only  modified.  With  a  lens 
of  crown  glass,  double  convex,  index  of  refraction  1.519, 
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dispersive  power  0.03(1,  focal  length  4J  inches,  cemented 
to  a  concave  lens  of  flint,  index  of  retraction  1.589,  dis- 
persive power  0.0393,  focal  length  Tj  inches,  the  com- 
bined focal  length  10  inches,  an  image  free  from  color 
will  be  produced,  which  can  bo  better  understood  from 
Fig.  7.  L  L  is  a  double  convex  of  crown  glass,  and  /I 
is  a  concave  of  flint  glass.     The  ray  S  falling  on  the  lens 
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L  L  at  F  is  refracted  just  as  it  would  be  were  it  to  fall  on 
a  prism  A  B  C  whose  faces  touch  the  lens  at  points  of  en- 
trance and  emergence  of  the  ray.  The  ray  S  F  goes  on  to 
firm  the  spectrum  P  T,  with  F  V.  the  violet  ray,  crossing 
the  axis/V,  and  going  to  the  uj)per  end  of  the  spectrum, 
and  the  red  ray  going  to  the  lower  end  of  the  spectrum  T. 
The  flint-glass  lens,  however.  I  f,  or  the  prism  A  a  C,  in- 
stead of  allowing  the  rays  to  take  the  course  indicated 
above,  unites  the  rays  F  V,  F  R  at  /,  refracting  the  ray 
S  F  without  color  from  S  F  Y  to  F/.  The  ray  S'  F'  is  re- 
fracted in  the  same  manner  to/. 

The  Maffiti/t/iufj  Poirer  uf  a  Lens. — In  order  that  an  ob- 
ject may  be  seen,  it  must  be  at  such  a  distance  as  to  form 
an  image  of  some  appreciable  size  upon  the  retina;  and  it 
must  furthermore  be  sufficiently  illuminated  to  produce  an 
impression.  The  ap- 
parent size  nf  an  object 
depends  up<m  the  angle 
which  it  subtends  to 
the  eye,  or  the  angle 
formed  by  two  lines 
drawn  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  object 
to  the  centre  of  the  eye. 
(Fig.  8.)  The  lines 
from  A  and  R  form 
twice  the  angle  at  the 
centre  of  the  eye  that  O 
and  W  do  ;  therefore,  the  object  0  W  seems  one-half  the  size 
of  A  R.  The  angles  formed  as  just  described  are  called  the 
visual  angles.  The  eye  can  receive  rays  of  a  certain  cha- 
racter only  to  produce  distinct  vision,  and  the  rays  must  be 
parallel  or  slightly  divergent,  so  that  the  crystalline  lens 
may  furm  an  image  of  the  object  upon  tlie  retina.  The 
distance  or  limit  of  distinct  vision  ranges  from  six  to  ten 
inches  ;  and  when  an  object  is  brought  closer  to  the  eye, 
although  it  appears  larger,  it  becomes  more  and  more  in- 
distinct as  the  distance  decreases,  duo  to  the  fact  that  the 
rays  which  enter  the  eye  are  becoming  more  and  more  di- 
vergent. When  a  con- 
vex lens  is  interposed 
between  a  near  object 
and  the  eye,  it  reduces 
the  divergence  of  the 
rays  forming  the  pencils 
issuin*  from  it.  and  in 
this  manner  enables  the 
rays  to  enter  the  eye  so 
that  an  image  may  bo 
formed  upon  the  retina. 
(Fig.  9.)  The  mort:  important  laws  of  optics  relating  to 
the  microscope  will  be  considered  as  the  various  parts  of 
the  instrument  are  describedv 

In  the  simple  microscope,  as  has  been  seen,  several  lenses 
may  be  used,  but  they  all  act  as  a  single  glass ;  now,  in  the 
compound  microscope,  there  are  two  parts,  the  object-glass, 
which  may  be  a  single  lens,  and  the  eye-piece  or  ocular, 
and  this  can  also  be  a  single  lens.  (Fig.  10.)  Theobject- 
glass  C  D  forms  an  enlarged  and  inverted  image  A'  B'  of  the 
object  A  B,  and  the  eye-glass  L  M  receives  the  diveri;ing 
rays  from  this  image,  as  if  from  an  object,  and  brings 
them  to  the  eye  at  K,  so  that  the  object  appears  greatly 
magnified,  on  the  same  princijde  as  the  simple  in.ntrument. 
The  magnifying  power  can  be  varied  by  changing  the  power 
of  the  objective,  of  the  eyepiece,  and  by  altering  the  distance 
between  object  and  object-glass,  eye-glass  and  object-glass. 
By  approaching  the  object  to  the  objective,  and  moving 
the  ocular  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  objeet-ghiss.  the 
image  is  increased  in  size;  and,  conversely,  by  increasing 
the  distance  from  object  to  object-glass,  and  lessening  that 
between  the  latter  and  eye-glass,  the  imago  is  reduced  in 
Bizc.     In  order  that  a  greater  portion  of  the  object  may 
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come  within  range  of  the  eyepiece,  and  so  be  made  visible, 

Fig  10  ^  ^■^'^^^  '^"^  '^'^'  ^^^'  ^*)  ^^  placed  bc- 

■      *  tween  tlie  objective  and    the    eye-glass, 

As  the  third  lens  limits  the  circle  of 
light  or  tioUl  of  view  which  is  seen  in 
looking  into  a  microscope,  it  is  called  the 
Jiefd-(/ht88.  The  eye-glass  and  field-glass 
togeftier  are  eonsiilered  as  one.  and  term- 
ed eyepiece  or  ocular.  The  lluyghenian 
is  the  most  usual  form  of  eyepiece,  and 
consists  of  two  plano-convex  lenses  (Fig. 
12,  EE  and  F  F)  with  their  plane  sur- 
faces toward  the  eye.  The  lenses  "are 
placed  at  a  distance  equal  to  half  the  sum 
of  their  focal  length,  or,  to  speak  with 
more  precision,  at  half  the  sum  of  the 
focal  length  of  the  eye-glass  and  of  the 
distance  from  the  field-glass  at  which  an 
image  of  the  object-glass  would  be  formed 
by  it.  A  stop  or  diaphragm  B  B  must 
be  placed  between  the  two  lenses  in  the 
visual  focus  of  the  eye-glass,  which  is, 
of  course,  the  position  wherein  the  image 
of  the  object  will  be  formed  by  the  rays 
brought  into  convergence  by  their  pas- 
sage through  the  field-glass.  Ihiyghcns 
devised  this  arrangement  merely  to  di- 
minish the  spherical  aberration,  but  it 
was  subsequently  shown  by  Boscovich 
that  the  chromatic  dispersion  was  also  in 
great  part  corrected  by  it." 

The  objevt-f/lafs — which,   as  has  been 
"  °  stated,  may  be  a  single  lens — is  of  the 

utmost  importance  ;  it  is  this  part  of  the  instrument  that 
requires  the  greatest  amount  of  care 
and  skill  in  construction,  and  there- 
fore requires  special  attention.  The 
distortions  known  as  spherical  and 
chromatic  aberration  are  the  ob- 
stacles to  be  overcome  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  object-glass.  Now, 
it  has  been  shown  that,  by  combin- 
ing a  double  convex  lens  of  crown 
glass  with  a  plano-concave  of  flint, 
the  spherical  and  chromatic  errors 
may  be  remedied — not  in  a  single 
combination  of  flint  and  crown 
glass,  but  by  means  of  two  or  more 
so-called  achromatic  lenses.  To 
Mr.  Joseph  Jackson  Lister  is  due 
the  discovery  by  means  of  which 
the  errors  in  the  object-glass  may 
be  almost  if  not  entirely  overcome. 
Mr.  Lister  in  1S30  communicated 
his  investigations  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety about  as  follows:  Plano-con- 
vex achromatic  lenses,  of  the  form 
shown  in  Fig.  13,  are  most  easily 
constructed.  "When  the  convex  and 
concave  lenses  have  their  inner  sur- 
faces of  the  same  curvature  cement- 
ed together,  much  less  light  Is  lost 
by  reflection  than  if  the  lenses  are 
not  cemented.  Every  such  plano- 
convex combination  h.as  some  point 
/.  not  far  from  its  principal  focus, 
from  which  radiant  light  falling 
njion  the  lens  will  be  transmitted 
free  from  spherical  aberration  ;  the 
point  /  is  called  the  ap/tt)uttic  ffrus.  The  incident  ray 
Fig  1*2  /(/ makes,  with  the  perpendicular  »  rf, 

an  angle  considerably  less  than  the 
emergent  ray  e  rj  makes  with  the 
perpendicular  at  the  ])oiiit  of  emer- 
gence. The  angle  of  emergence  is 
nearly  three  times  as  great  as  the 
angle  of  incidence,  and  the  rays 
8  emerge  from  the  lens  nearly  parallel, 
ft  or  converging  to  a  focus  at  a  moder- 
ate distance  from  the  lens.  If  the 
radial  point  is  now  made  to  approach 
the  lens  so  that  the  rny  /d  ctf  becomes 
more  divergent  from  the  axis  as  the 
angles  (»f  iiii'idence  and  emergence  bo- 
cotiie  more  nearly  equal  to  each  other, 
the  spherical  aberration  bec(»mes  neg- 
ative or  over-eorrected.  But  if  the 
radiant  point  /continues  to  approach 
the  glass,  the  angle  of  incidence  increases,  and  the  angle 
of  emergence  diminishes  and  becomes  less  than  the  angle 
of  incidence,  and  the  negative  spherical  aberration  pro- 
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.liKKul  by  tlio  outer  ciirvoM  of  tho  compound  lonH  booomcH 

nj,Miin  e(piiil    tu    tlic   ojiiHiMiiig    i)o«itivu    ubcrrutioiiM   j)ro- 
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i1ii«'(mI  liy  tho  iiinor  curves  which  iiro  ccmeiittMl  Utji^Klher. 
\Vln?n  tiio  riuMiint  hn^  rLMiclicd  tliiw  ]K)int/'  (at  which  tlio 
\u\<;h}  of  'lufidvm-ty  (l(ii-.-*  n«it  )\\<*ei!.l  thnt  cif  i-mi^r^'enru  ho 
iiim-h  lis  it.  hail  at  ttryl  (•«imc  Hhntt  nf  it),  th(;  rayn  a;;uin 
im>*H  tlio  KhiHrt  tVcr  from  ciiiu'rical  ahurraliun.  The  pnint/' 
i«  i-iillcil  the  >'h(.rl4'r  a|phinatii!  Uh'.uh.  For  all  jioiiitn  be- 
twcfd  thu  twn  iiphiiiatii"  foci  _/' and /"  tho  xpherit-a!  abdrra- 
tiim  is  ovor-tTorrcctr.i.  or  iii!;,nilivL' ;  and  for  all  radiant 
piiint^  nioru  distant  tlnin  tho  lnn;;('r  aphuiatic  fncu«  /,  or 
IcMM  distant  than  tho  t*liortor  aphmatio  i'uciiH  _/',  tho 
.sphi-rical  aberratinn  \h  undor-corrootoii,  or  positivo.  Thono 
aphinatio  foi-i  jnivo  another  Hin^ular  proj)crty.  If  a 
radiant  pdint  in  an  olilicnio  or  sccfuidary  axis  in  cit- 
iinti'd  at  tho  distam-o  of  tlic  h>n;cfr  aptanatio  focuH,  tho 
iniaj^o  situiitcd  in  tho  corrospon'lin;;  iroriju^ato  fotni.H  will 
not  bo  sharply  dotincd.  but  will  have  a  oonia  extcndin;;  out- 
ward, distorting;  tho  iniaj^o.  If  tho  shorter  aplanatic  focuH  is 
used,  tho  iinaijc  of  a  i)oint  in  the  seoontlary  axis  will  havo 
a  coma  extending  toward  the  centre  of  the  field.    These  po- 
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culiaritios  of  the  coma,  produced  by  obli({oo  pencils,  are 
found  to  bo  insejiarabic  attendants  on  the  two  jiplanatic  foci. 
Those  principles  furnish  tlie  moans  of  entirely  correcting 
both  chromatic  and  spherical  aberration,  antl  of  destroying 
tho  coma  of  oblique  pencils,  and  also  of  transmitting  a 
largo  angular  ])cncil  of  light  free  from  every  species  of 
error.  Two  plano-convex  achromatic  lenses  (A  M,  Fig.  11) 
arc  so  arranged  that  the  light  radiating  from  the  shorter 
aplanatic  focus  of  the  imterior  combination  is  receivcil  by 
the  second  lens  in  the  direction  **i'  /",  its  longer  aplanatic 
fotms.  If  the  two  compound  lenses  are  fixed  in  tliis  posi- 
tion, the  racJiant  point  may  be  moved  backward  or  for- 
ward within  uKulerate  limits,  and  the  opposite  errors  of  tho 
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two  compound  lenses  will  balance  each 
other.  Achromatic  lenses  of  other 
forms  have  similar  projterties.  It  is 
found  in  practice  tliat  larger  ])encils 
free  from  errors  can  be  transmitteii  by 
employing  three  compound  lenses,  tho 
iuicl<lle  and  posterior  combinations 
being  so  united  as  to  act  as  a  single 
lens,  together  balancing  the  aberra- 
tions of  tho  more  powerful  anterior  combinations.  (Fig. 
n.) 

In  many  objectives  it  is  required  that  there  should  bo 
what  is  termed  a  large  "angle  of  aperture,"  by  means  of 
which  the  definition  is  much  improved.  *•  The  angle  of 
a)»erturo  is  that  angle  which  the  must  extreme  rays  that 
arc  capable  of  being  transmitted  tlirough  the  (djject-glass 
make  at  the  ]>c)int  of  focus."  A  much  larger  (piantity  of 
light  passes  through  a  lens  of  high  angular  aperture.  The 
lenses  constructed  upon  the  principles  given  are  termed 
tfn/  hiiHi-H — /.  <■.  a  layer  of  air  is  between  the  objective  and 
the  front  of  tho  combination  ;  for  higher  powers,  however, 
the  iininrrniim  st/titcm  is  now  generally  used,  which  is  sini- 
].ly  the  intervention  of  a  drop  of  water  between  the  object 
and  tlie  lens,  and  consequently  the  rays  of  light  from  the 
object  ]»ass  through  water  instead  of  nir.  The  interposi- 
tion of  tho  water  seems  to  prevent  reflection  of  certain  rays 
which  would  otherwise  be  lost  :  and  therefore  with  the  im- 
mersion system  a  greater  amount  of  light  can  pass  into  the 
glass.  Immersion  lenses,  as  a  rule,  cannot  be  used  dry, 
although  at  the  present  time  objectives  are  made  by  ToIIes, 
AVales.and  Powell  *t  Lcalandthat  work  both  as  wet  or  dry. 
Some  makers  construct  two  fronts,  one  for  tiry  and  the 
other  for  ictt,  the  middle  and  posterior  combinations  re- 
maining the  same  in  both  instances. 

The  great  perfect itm  obtained  by  opticians  in  late 
years  has  rendered  imperfect  the  performance  of  certain 
higher  powers  when  ditlerent  thicknesses  of  glass  are  used 
for  covering  the  object.     The  discovery  was  made  by  Mr. 


A.  UoM,  that  (1  very  marked  dlflcrcnco  oxInU  tn  the  pro- 

eiHJon  of  the  imago  according  an  the  objc<;t  Im  viewed  with 
or  without,  the  thin  cover,*  A  correction  for  thin  han'b<-cn 
effected  by  Mr.  \itmn  by  giving  to  lhc//'*»f  pair  of  the  ob- 
jeelivo  an  exeewK  of  pof<itive  aberration,  by  under-correct- 
ing it,  and  by  giving  an  except*  of  negative  aberration  to 
the  middle  and  poxterior  combinntioriit.  When  the  len>>eit 
are  adjuHted  for  un  uncovered  object,  by  bringing  the  an- 
terior combination  eb>f4er  to  th<<  iiiiddh;  and  pof<tertor  ii 
certain  amount  of  popilive  alxTratiori  can  hv  produ''cd, 
wiii<'h  will  neutralise  tlie  negative  abcrt-ati'tn  cuuKcd  by  the 
covering  ghiKH.  A  nrrrir-rnllur  ix  added,  therefore,  to  tUui-v 
lenHCH  which  require  llic  change  in  the  pi»-ition  of  the  front 
lenM,  and  in  tliiH  manner  the  different  thiekneHKCM  of  glu<<n 
covern  are  easily  disposed  of. 

Objectivert  are  named  according  to  their  magnifying 
power.  Unfortunately,  there  in  no  uniform  Kytitem  upon 
wliich  tho  lenses  arc  conHtnietcd,  In  Kngland  and  Amer- 
ica lenses  are  called  I-incdi,  A-inch,  |-iiic)i,  et<r.  f)n  thin 
priiici|)le  it  is  Hupposed  that  ten  inches  in  eoiiKidered  the 
standard  for  rliftinct  vision,  and  tlicrefore  tlic  I-inch  ob- 
jeet-glasH  would  produce  an  image  at  ten  inchcH  distance 
enlargeil  ten  diamclers.t  the  ^-inch  (at  the  name  dintancej 
twenty  diameters,  the  i-inch  forty  diameters,  etc.  heuNcs 
made  in  Franco  and  (Jermany  are  named  according  to  an 
arbitrary  system  adopted  by  the  maker  liimscif:  and  Ilart- 
naeh  of  I*nris  simply  gives  a  series  of  niimberH,  1,  2,  3,  4, 
etc,  to  designate  the  various  jiowers.  The  eycpicccH  of 
American  an<l  Kngli^-h  manufacture  receive  the  letters  of 
tho  alphabet  to  distinguish  them:  the  A  cye|dcee  niagni 
ing  five  diameters:  H.  ten  :  ('.  fifteen,  etc.  Hence  the  I- 
ineh  objective  with  A  eyepiece  gives  a  power  of  fifty  diam- 
eters ;  i-ineh,  lllO  diameterH.  Continental  eyepieces  are 
nanie<l  1.  2,  .'I,  in  just  the  same  manner  as  arc  the  objectives. 
Low  power  objective  glasses  are  those  of  longer  focuf  thiin 
the  J-inch  :  nicilium,  -j^jths,  Jth,  and  ^th  ;  high,  from  ^th  l  * 
f^th,  whi(di  is  about  tlie  highest. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  discusH  the  various  properties  of 
the  objective,  such  as  prur.tnttion,  dejinition^  rrtoiutiou,  as 
these  topics  are  fully  described  in  special  treatises  on  the 
microscope.  (Ibjeet-ghisses  of  rare  exeellenee  arc  made  by 
AVales,  Tolles,  and  Spencer  in  the  V.  S..  by  Itoss,  Towell 
»fe  Lealand,  and  others  in  England,  and  JIartnach  and 
Gundlaeh  in  France  and  (Jermany. 

Keferenee  has  been  made,  in  a  general  way,  to  tho  aland, 
which  carries  the  eyepiece  and  object-glass,  together  with 
tho  object.  The  most  perfect  form  of  stand  is  that  of 
Powell  A  Lealand  of  Lcmdon,  which  combines  more  in 
])erfeelion  of  workmanship,  ns  well  as  comjdeteness  of  de- 
tail, than  any  other.  The  "  courxtf  "  or  ra|)id  adjustment 
is  effected  by  milled  heads,  which  move  the  tube  by  means 
of  rack  and  pini<m,  while  the  "ynic"  adjustment  is  made 
by  a  delicate  screw  (also  provided  with  milled  head),  which 
nets  ujion  a  lever,  and  this  lever  moves  the  nose  carrying 
the  objective.  The  stage  or  object-carrier  is  moved  by 
milled  heads  up  and  down  and  from  side  to  side;  at  the 
same  time  it  can  be  caused  to  rotate  concentrically.  A 
scale  of  graduations  is  so  arranged  that  the  exact  position 
of  the  stage  can  be  recognized  or  eficcted,  so  that  after  an 
object  has  been  placed  in  jjosition.  and  clamped,  and  some 
])articular  part  brought  into  the  centre  of  the  field,  it  is 
simply  required  to  take  the  reading  of  the  graduations; 
and  when  the  same  jdace  is  sr)ught  for  in  the  object  again, 
adjust  the  stage  tn  the  reading,  put  the  object  in  i)Iace  on 
the  stage,  and  it  will  be  found  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of 
view.  IJelow  the  stage  is  what  is  terme<l  the  sub-stage, 
into  which  can  be  fitted  the  "achromatic  condenser,"  "  po- 
lariscope,"  and  various  other  accessories.  The  sub-stage 
is  j)rovided  with  centring  screws,  rotation,  and  vertical 
motion.  The  achromatic  condenser  is  the  most  perfect 
known.  This  addition  is  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating 
the  light  which  is  reflected  ♦om  the  mirror,  and  in  this 
manner  any  amount  of  illuminati<fn  of  the  object  is  pro- 
duced. By  menus  of  the  i»oIarisc<q>e  the  eff"eet  of  polarized 
light  may  be  studied  uj^on  the  minute  structures.  In  like 
manner,  the  a<ldition  of  the  ;*  spectroscopic  eyepiece"  en- 
ables tho  smallest  portions  of  substances  to  be  submitted  to 
the  spectroscopic  test.  The  various  accessories  which  are 
of  so  much  value  to  the  microscope  can  be  best  studied  in 
the  larger  works  devoted  to  the  special  subject. 

J.  W.  S.  Arnold. 

•Microscopical  objects  are  examine*!  upon  plates  of  glass  one 
inch  by  three  inches,  and  eovere*!  with  a  disk  or  square  of  thin 
ulass  ;  this  cover  is  for  the  pur|v>se  Iwih  of  pn^Xei'tinc  I  he  ohjwt 
and  of  prevt-ntin^:  the  formation  of  moisture  or  deleterious  va- 
pors from  reaching  tlie  exposed  {xtrtiun  of  the  objective. 

t  As  the  imatie  is  enhirgtHl  equally  in  all  directions,  ten  diam- 
eters would  represent  a  space  m-cupirtl  hy  the  image  H*0  limes 
greater  than  tiie  original  ottjeet.  The  simple  form  of  writing 
mai;nit'viut;  p<»wer  is,  X  10.  which  means  magnified  ten  diame- 
ters. When  very  hit;li  magnifying  power  is  usixl,  the  expression 
in  diameters  is  more  eouvenient  itian  superficial  measurement. 
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MICROSCOPIC   ORGANISMS— MIDDLE  AGES. 


Microscopic  Organisms.  See  Geneuation,  Spon- 
taneous, by  PuES.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Mi''das,  a  common  name  among  the  Phrygian  kings; 
Herodotus  mentions  three.  One  of  them,  a  son  of  Gordias 
by  Cybele,  was  a  pupil  of  Orpheus,  promoted  the  worship 
of  Dionysus,  and  became  the  centre  of  a  number  of  popu- 
lar myths.  Thus,  Dionysus  gave  him  the  power  of  trans- 
forming everything  he  touched  into  gold.  But  the  gift 
proved  a  terrible  curse.  The  man  would  have  starved  to 
death  had  not  the  god  helped  him  a  second  time.  By 
bathing  in  the  river  Pactolus  the  auriferous  power  was 
transferred  from  the  body  of  Midas  to  the  waters  of  thfe 
river,  and  they  became  henceforth  productive  of  gold. 
Another  time  be  was  chosen  umpire  in  a  musical  contest 
between  Apollo  and  Pan.  He  gave  the  prize  to  the  latter, 
and  the  angry  god  punished  him  by  changing  his  ears  into 
those  of  an  ass.  Midas  concealed  the  deformity  under  a 
Phrygian  cap.  but  one  of  his  slaves  happened  to  discover 
the  secret.  Cnable  to  keep  it  to  himself,  and  yet  not  ven- 
-turing-to  tell  it  to  anybody,  the  slave  dug  a  hole  in  the 
soil,  whispered  the  secret  down  into  the  hole,  and  covered 
it  up  with  earth.  But  the  reeds  which  grew  upon  the  spot 
always  sang  when  the  wind  blew  among  them,  "  Midas  has 
ass's  ears." 

Mid''delburg9  town  of  the  Netherlands,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Zealand,  situated  on  the  island  of  Walcheren. 
It  is  a  handsome  town,  surrounded  and  traversed  by  canals 
lined  with  trees,  and  it  has  many  public  squares  and  in- 
teresting buildings,  among  which  the  town-hall  is  the  most 
remarkable,  built  by  Charles  the  Bold  in  1408,  and  orna- 
mented with  twenty-five  colossal  statues  of  counts  and 
countesses  of  Flanders.  Its  trade  has  greatly  declined, 
but  it  has  some  manufactures  of  soap,  vinegar,  leather, 
and  lace.     Pop.  16.580. 

Middelburg  (Paul),  b.  at  Middelburg,  island  of  Wal- 
cheren. in  144o  :  studied  at  the  University  of  Louvain ;  took 
holy  ordeis,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  at  the  church  of 
St.  Bartholomew  in  his  native  city  ;  but.  preaching  a  little 
too  zealously  against  ignorance,  drunkenness,  gluttony,  and 
other  Middelburg  fashions  of  that  day,  he  was  expelled 
from  the  city,  and  returned  to  Louvain,  where  he  lectured 
with  great  success  on  mathematics.  Chosen  by  the  grand 
council  of  Venice  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  Padua,  he 
afterward  became  physician  to  the  duke  of  Urbino,  on 
whose  recommendation  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Fos- 
sombrone  in  1494  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.  With  Julius  II. 
and  Leo  X.  he  stood  in  great  favor,  and  presided  over  the 
fifth  Lateran  Council  (1512-18).  D.  at  Piome  Dec.  16, 1534. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  urge  the  necessity  of  reforming 
the  calendar,  showing  in  his  learned  work  Paulina,  de  recta 
Pasckx  Cefebratiotie,  et  de  Die  Passionin  Doiitini  nontri  Jesu- 
Chvisd  (fol.,  1513),  that  the  great  Easter  festival  was  not 
celebrated  on  the  day  determined  by  the  Council  of  Nice, 
but  sometimes  a  whole  month  earlier  and  sometimes  a 
whole  month  later.  Some  of  his  many  other  writings  treat 
the  same  Subject,  such  as  the  Epinlola  ad  UniverHitatcm 
Lfivauienaein  :  De  Paschate  recfe  ohncrvando  (1487),  which 
occasioned  a  long  controversy,  during  which  he  further- 
more published  EpiHtola  npolof/etica  Mngistri  Pauli  de  Mid- 
defbitrtjo.  Alumni  Vniversitatis  /jovatiiennia,  in  answer  to  a 
criticism  by  Pierre  de  Rivo,  professor  of  theology  at  Louvain. 

Mid'dle,  tp.  of  Franklin  cc,  Ark.     Pop.  840. 

Middle,  tp.  of  Hendricks  cc,  Ind.     Pop.  1422. 

middle,  tp.  of  Capo  May  co.,  N.  J.  Pop.  3443.  It  in- 
cludes Cape  May  Court-house,  and  extends  across  the  cape. 

Middle,  tp.  of  Chowan  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1610. 

Middle,  tp.  of  Orangeburg  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1104. 

Middle  Ages,  This  is  the  term  generally  used  to 
designate  that  great  historical  period  lying  between  the 
ancient  and  modern  epochs  ^  the  world's  civilization,  and 
separating  them  from  each  other  as  youmj  manhood  .sepa- 
rates youth  from  mature  manhood. 

1.  i'hrunolotjjf. — Concerning  the  exact  date  of  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  mediieval  period  differences  of  opinion 
exist,  some  authors  regardini^  the  triumph  of  the  Franks 
over  the  remnants  of  the  Roman  power  in  (iaul  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Soi.'^sons  (486  a.  n.),  others  tiic  overthrow  of  the  West 
Roman  empire  in  470  A.  n.,  and  still  others  the  accession  of 
Charlemagne  in  768  a.  n.,  or  the  dissolution  of  the  Frankish 
empire  in  843  a.  p.,  as  the  opening  events;  and  consider, 
some  the  discovery  of  America,  others  the  discovery  of 
printing,  most  the  German  Reformation,  and  a  few  the 
Wcstphalian  Peace  (1648),  as  marking  the  clo8o;  wliich 
differences  show  that  the  Middle  Ages  is  no  epoch  whoso 
opening  and  closing  can  be  put  down  to  the  credit  of  any 
single  year  or  event,  but  began  and  emled  through  a  series 
of  years  and  events,  as  all  epochs  of  civilization  must.  The 
moflt  definite  statement  we  can  make  is  that  thoKc  histor- 
ians who  consi<ler  ancient  history  to  comprehemi  the  tnnld'a 


histort/  down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  state  begin 
the  Middle  Ages  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  power 
by  the  Germans  and  the  settlement  of  the  Vandals,  (ioths, 
Anglo-Saxons,  Franks,  and  Burgundians  upipn  Romanic 
soil  in  the  last  half  of  the  fifth  century;  while  those  who 
regard  Teutonic  hintory  in  its  more  specific  li'jht,  and  con- 
sider each  nationality  as  having  its  own  childhood,  youth, 
manhood,  and  old  age,  are  inclined  to  look  upon  the  life  of 
the  Teutonic  peoples  down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Frankish 
European  empire  (see  article  on  the  Franks)  as  the  period 
of  their  wardship,  and  hence  to  set  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing period  of  young  manhood  or  middle  age  between  the 
years  814  and  843  a.  d.  ;  while,  as  regards  the  boundary  of 
the  epoch  on  the  other  side,  very  nearly  all  are  agreed  that 
the  great  events  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries — 
viz.  the  discovery  of  printing,  the  discovery  of  America,  the 
employment  of  gunpowder,  the  development  of  the  abso- 
lute monarchy  in  the  state,  and  the  Reformation  in  the 
Church — designate  the  point  where  the  spirit  of  civilization 
was  throwing  off  its  mediaeval  and  taking  on  its  modern  form. 

2.  Events.  —  The  cardinal  events  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were — 

(«)  The  reaction  of  the  spirit  of  nationality  against  the 
artificial  union  of  the  Frankish  European  empire,  produ- 
cing the  treaty  at  Verdun  in  843  a.  d.  between  the  different 
sovereigns  of  the  Carlovingian  house,  whereby  the  empire 
was  divided  into  three  independent  kingdoms,  correspond- 
ing in  their  territorial  extent  very  nearly  to  the  geograph- 
ical basis  of  three  distinct  types  of  nationality,  which  had 
been  for  three  and  a  half  centuries  de\eIoping  themselves, 
and  which  may  be  termed  from  that  time  forward  Italian, 
German,  and  French. 

(h)  The  reaction  of  individuality  against  the  authority 
of  law  imposed  from  without,  and  which  may  be  termed  a 
great  scries  of  e\  cuts  rather  than  an  event,  realizing  them- 
selves all  through  the  medieval  jieriod,  and  splitting  Eu- 
rope up  into  a  multiplicity  of  petty  sovereignties,  standing 
closed  and  hostile  over  against  each  other,  blockading  trade 
and  intercourse,  and  producing  unceasing  intestine  strife. 

(c)  The  great  invasion  of  the  Scandinavian  vikings  (836 
-912  A.  D.),  striking  the  deathblow  to  the  tottering  Carlo- 
vingian powers,  already  threatened  by  the  Saracens  in  the 
S.  and  the  Magyars  in  the  E.,  compelling  the  members  of 
this  dynasty,  in  their  im]>otence  to  defend  their  lands  and 
peoples,  to  give  way  to  stronger  arms  and  cleverer  ge- 
nius, occasioning  thus  the  elevation  of  the  Capetians  to 
the  throne  of  France,  changing  Germany  into  an  elective 
monarchy,  and  delivering  emperorless  Italy  over  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  of  most  fearful  intestine  struggles. 

(d)  The  settlement  of  the  Northmen  upon  the  territory 
of  Northern  France,  founding  there  the  dukedom  of  Nor- 
mandy, accepting  the  culture  of  the  Romanized  Franks 
both  in  state  and  Church,  setting  the  great  North  into  con- 
nection with  the  Continent,  and  opening  it  up  to  the  in- 
fluences of  Christianity  and  the  civilization  of  the  Romanic 
world;  and  then  from  this  continental  basis  making  con- 
quest both  of  England  (1066  a.  d.)  and  Southern  Italy 
(1029-S5'a.  1).),  and  founding  independent  kingdoms  upon 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Italian  soil, 

(c)  The  Crusades,  eight  in  number,  and  reaching  chro- 
nologically from  the  year  1096  to  1270  a.  i>.  In  this  great 
European  movement,  in  which  the  chivalrous  type  of 
Christianity,  beginning  with  the  consecration  of  King 
Clovis's  sword  to  the  service  of  the  Chuich,  culminates, 
the  peoples  of  Europe,  especially  those  of  Romanic  na- 
tionality, impelled  chiefly  bj*  the  power  of  religious  fanat- 
icism, threw  themselves  back  upon  Asia  with  the  nominal 
purjiose  of  freeing  the  Holy  Seijulchrc  from  the  desecra- 
tions of  the  Turks.  In  1009  a.  n.  Jerusalem  was  captured 
and  a  European  kingdom  erected  in  Palestine,  which  ex- 
isted with  changeable  fortune  for  nearly  two  centuries.  In 
1291  A.  n.  the  last  remnants  of  Euro|>ean  sovereignty  in 
Syria  were  extinguished,  but  the  influence  which  the  move- 
ment and  its  results  exercised  upon  the  course  of  European 
civilization  was  all-guiding  and  ])ermancnt.  Six  niillions 
of  men  perished  in  these  undertakings.  Among  these  the 
nobility  as  a  class  sufi'cred  far  the  most  severely  both  in 
loss  of  life  and  ])roperty.  From  some  districts  this  class 
was  almost  entirely  obliterated.  Moreover,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  jiolitical  connection  with  Asia  had  led  to  the 
estjiblishment  of  an  intercourse  and  trade  which  enriched 
the  burgher  class  as  much  as  the  wars  had  impoverished 
the  nobility.  The  effect  of  this  change  in  the  conditions 
of  property  upon  the  ])oIitical  constitution  of  Europe  was 
most  marked.  The  jiolitical  p(twer  passed  over  more  and 
more  to  the  cities  and  tlie  Imrghrr  class,  iind  the  old  feudal 
constitution  began  to  be  iindeiniined.  The  results  us  re- 
gards the  ('hurch  were  ot"  a  iloulde  nature.  Its  tomjmral- 
ities  had  been  immensely  increased,  in  that  it  fell  heir,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  jtroperty  of  those  who  perished  in 
these  great  religious  adventures,   Imving   been  made  the 
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guardian  of  the  name  diirinff  tho  abfionco  of  the  ownortt. 

Hut  it.s  rrmni!  pDWiT  i'ut«M-iMl  upon  tliu  |i(Tio(i  of  lit*  hJnk- 
iii^,  not  only  (n-fiiufc  tin;  iinTciix'il  vvnillli  ni"  tin;  ('liur«-h 
loii  to  luxuriouH  living  on  tin;  purt  of  tin;  i-li?rny,  l>tit  he 
cauHo  iiImo  tliiit  pi^VLT  of  rt'liniouM  fiiniilicimn  iin'l  unrctlect- 
inK  devotion  upon  wliich  llic  Churcli  nf  (lint  u;;(!  mo  ntiu-h 
roHtcti  had  l>i-cn  hrokcn  of  itn  iiitriiMity  iind  i-xhiiuMted.  Tho 
CruHiidr.-J  wrn",  afti-r  nil,  nnion>;  the  niof^t  powerful  ulunients 
in  opening  tlic  way  for  tliu  ubMuIutu  niuniiruliy  uiid  ihu 
iU-forrinition. 

( /■)  liKHtly.  wn  nirntion  the  rc-cftablishmcnt  of  tho  Car- 
lr)viii^;ian  iinpcriuni  l.y  'Hho  the  (irt-at  (\nV2  A.  P.).  under 
thi!  niirne  of  •'  Holy  Kru'nan  I'jiipire  of  the  (lernian  Nation," 
thuH  lirin^^ini;,  hntli  for  weal  and  for  woe,  the  Herman  and 
the  KuMuin  into  direct  i-ontai-t  witli  emdi  other,  and  paving 

the  way  for  that  great    i-onllict  helw) popn   an<l  eni](eror 

i\}T  the  nuprennicy  over  I'liiropean  iMnlMtendoni  whieh,  of  all 
thouKiveiuentsof  lln;  Middle  AgeH,  wan  the  nioMt  (MintinuouH, 
important,  and  heavy  with  results.  >  'I'he  elergy  iiad  ever 
regarded  the  ( 'arlovinj^ian  iniperiiim  aH  their  own  creation. 
In  il  Kuropean  Oiri^lcntlom  had  found  itn  point  of  unity. 
N'o  wonder,  then,  that  they  HUf<tained  it  to  the  la.nt,  and 
when  it  fell,  felt  tliuniselveH  compelled  lo  look  for  a  new 
centre  and  a  new  head.  And  what  more  natural  than  tliat 
all  eyes  f^honld  lie  turned  towards  the  bishop  of  Home? 
I''ri>m  tlie  niuuient  of  the  dissohilion  of  the  ( 'arlovin;;ian 
imperium  the  watchword  had  been  thu  cstabli.-»hmont  of 
the  " pttjuii  mcnarrfit/,"  and  tlu;  withdrawal  <)f  the  Church, 
with  its  property  atid  its  /HiHininr/,  from  under  the  juris- 
dieti<)n  oi'  llie  si-eular  powers  to  unite  it  un'ler  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  pope,  both  as  regards  temporal  and  spiritual 
mattorn.  In  tliis  way  it  would  make  good  that  which  had 
been  lost  in  tho  dissolution  of  tho  inipei-iuni — viz.  tho 
pn'iiripfv  i>f  ttin'ti/  in  Kuropean  i'hristemlom.  During  tho 
century  and  a  cpiartci-  helween  the  Trciity  of  \'crdnn  [SIIJ 
A.  D.)  and  the  re-cstabli>hiMenl  of  the  empire  by  Otho  {1)(;2 
A.  D.)  this  had  been  the  reigning  idea  in  the  Church  ;  and 
tho  chief  reason  why  it  did  not  thru  come  to  realization  was 
tho  lack  of  a  mighty  personality  u]»on  the  papal  throne, 
by  the  power  of  whose  genius  that  whiidi  lay  in  tho  con- 
sciousness and  desire  of  tlie  Churcli  might  bo  made  an  ob- 
jective reality.  This  power  was  first  attained  when  Kil- 
debrand  became  first  tlic  manager  and  maker  of  popes,  and 
then  pope  himself  under  the  title  of  (iregory  VII.  Tho 
creation  of  the  college  of  cardinals  with  the  sole  power  of 
electing  ti»c  pope,  and  the  laws  against  marriage  and  si- 
mony, wore  the  chief  means  made  use  of  in  tho  establish- 
ment of  the  European  pajial  monarchy.  These  measures, 
or  something  with  the  same  nominal  purpose,  were  inde(;d, 
to  n  certain  extent,  justified  by  the  needs  of  the  time.  Tho 
conllict  between  the  emperors  and  tho  nobility  of  Rome 
over  tiie  papal  appointment  had  been  productive  of  such 
confusion  and  blootlshed  as  to  become  an  offence  to  all 
Christendom,  while  the  unchastity  and  venality  <»f  the 
clergy  had  risen  to  a  most  fearful  height.  IJut  these 
measures,  though  nominally  taken  for  correcting  those 
abuses  (and  which  fact  justified  them  fully  in  the  eyes  of 
tho  unthinking  masses),  wore  attended  by  far  more  wide- 
rcacbing  results,  and  were  used  for  the  execution  of  a  far 
more  wide-roacliing  plan  in  the  mind  of  Gregory  and  his 
assistants.  He  had  conceived  tho  relationship  of  the  Church 
to  the  state  to  bo  that  of  the  soul  to  the  body,  and  meant  to 
realize  in  the  world  of  fact  tho  forms  of  his  idea.  Hy  tho 
constitution  of  the  ctillego  of  cardinals  he  would  withdraw 
tlie  pajial  office  from  under  the  inlluence  both  of  tho  secular 
jirinces  and  the  laity,  and  place  it  under  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  a  narrow  ecclesiastical  arisUH-racy  of  tlie  Roman 
diocese.  ft  wuh  »i>t  mrrt  tlmt  the  fmtli/  shoiifd  ehonsc  the 
onjtfti  thrmif/h  irhlrli  thr  noitf  realizvf^  t'tn  irifl.  By  the  forbid- 
dance  of  priestly  marriage  he  would  cut  the  bond  of  blood 
and  interest  wliich  connected  the  servants  of  the  Church 
with  society  at  large,  anil  make  the  clergy  the  complete  and 
willing  executors  of  the  papal  will  ;  and  by  the  laws  against 
simony  he  would  withdraw  the  bishops  and  abbots  from 
their  feudal  relationship  to  tho  secular  princes  in  whose 
territories  their  bishoprics  and  cloisters  lay,  ami  hn'iii) 
the  pi-npt-rtif  foi-  trhich  thrt/  owrd  friitidl  service  tn  the  Htrtte 
liUficr  the  ntrnpfrte  uini  hti/rpeudeiit  mriiership  of  the  Church. 
It  was  one  of  tho  most  daring  attempts  to  unsettle  and 
transform  the  relationsluj)s  of  projierty  which  the  world 
has  ever  known.  Rome  by  the  power  of  such  personal- 
ities as  (iregory  VII.,  Alexander  III..  Innoeeut  III.,  and 
IJoniface  VII!..  the  cause  of  the  papacy  and  the  univer- 
sal Church  monarchy  was  for  two  and  a  half  centuries, 
from  the  beginning  of  tho  eleventh  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth,  p<iw  erf  ally  and  successfully  pushed  forward 
upon  the  road  of  universal  Kuropean  sovereignty.  By  the 
help  of  the  great  (ierman  dukes,  who  were  ever  striving 
for  more  independcnco  of  tho  imperial  power,  the  triumph 
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over  tho  mightioRt  iioculnr  lord  of  Chrintondom,  tho  Uoman 

(ierman  emperor,  wax  neeured,  while  Kngland,  Hcotliind, 
I'olnnd,  Hungary,  Aragoh,  and  the  Two  .SicilicH  beeaine 
little  more  tinin  fiefrt  of  the  papal  throne.  It  wan  J'hilip 
the  Fair  of  France  ( I2H,')-l:tl-l  a.  U.)  who  Hrft  oiipoped 
with  j«ueeenK  thiN  growing  and  threatening  power.  Through 
force  au'l  intrigue  the  papal  neat  wan  removed  by  him 
from  Konie  to  Avignon  I  I;;ii7  a.  it. J,  and  beeame  thence- 
forth a  luxiirionH  court  devritvrl  to  plearure  and  the  in- 
torcMtH  of  French  pulilicH.  From  thin  lime  forth  the  moral 
influence  of  the  papacy  and  of  tho  Church  declined  from 
year  to  year:  ami  the  Hcienlific  diiicoverieH  and  revival  of 
learning  in  the  titteenth  century,  and  tlic  Reforinati<>ii  in 
the  hixteenth,  lifted  Hociety  above  that  ittage  of  itHcivilixu- 
tion  where  thu  Church  can  absorb  the  Htate. 

.*i.  ,S/>in't  fnut  (JruiuH  of  the  Mi'i/fttr  Aifii, — From  the 
above  mentioned  faetH  it  ih  not  diflicult  to  generalize  a 
conception  of  the  spirit  and  genius  which  brought  them 
frtrlh.  Defiant  >elf-re!ianee  upon  rude  pliyhieal  force  in 
regard  to  the  attainment  of  all  thingH  temporal,  and  xu- 
per.'^litiouH  subjection  to  a  sacerdotal  order  in  regard  to 
things  unseen,  unknown,  and  rejiresented  an  eternal;  nar- 
row heMiHlincss  in  regard  to  the  duties  and  functions  lying 
near  and  in  tlie  common  course,  connected  with  the  most 
chivalrous  devotion  to  the  mystical,  the  undefincl,  and 
the  distant;  the  direst  immorality  and  disobedience  tri  law 
and  order,  coupled  with  the  most  exaggerated  and  enthu- 
siastic religiosity ;  bold  adventuresomeness  withrmt  de- 
fined ]iurpose;  fancy  and  imagination  without  reflection; 
faith  without  reason:  devoti<)n  without  humanity , — these 
are  some  of  the  contradictions  which  characterize  the  me- 
diu?val  spirit.  Those  great  cathedral  piles  testify  not  only 
to  the  power  of  the  imagination  an<l  devotion  of  the  age, 
but  also  to  (he  umler-valuation  of  the  human  sufTcrings 
and  sacrilices  through  which  they  were  founded  and  btiildcd. 

■1.  iuHtittttiuuM  uf  the  Midiih  Afpi. — This  spirit  and 
genius  incorporated  itself  in  the  two  all-comprehending 
institutions,  the  feudal  state  and  the  hierarchical  Church. 
The  spirit  of  the  age  was  far  too  objective  to  conceive  of 
the  authority  of  law  as  based  upon  the  common  conscious- 
ness of  the  governed.  The  individual  felt  no  internal  be- 
hest to  observe  the  rights  of  his  neighbor  any  further  than 
he  had  by  contract  or  promise  agreed  to  do  so.  Personal 
contract,  varying  in  the  details  of  its  terms  with  time, 
place,  and  circumstances,  occupied  thus  the  proper  ground 
of  univer.sal  political  law.  Under  such  an  order  the  com- 
mon man  could  only  protect  himself  by  contracting  for  his 
protection  by  some  great  man,  whose  land  and  people 
furnished  him  the  means  of  protection.  The  cost  of  such 
protection  to  the  common  man  was  the  surrender  of  hi:? 
own  land  to  the  oimers/iip  of  the  lord,  retaining  only  the 
poHHessioti  of  the  same  as  a  fief,  and  rendering  certain 
tributes  or  services  to  the  lord  for  such  possession  and 
protection.  The  vassals  of  the  same  lord  were  connected 
with  each  other  not  <lirectly,  but  tmly  through  their  feudal 
relation  to  a  common  lord. and  different  lords  only  through 
their  feudal  relation  to  a  c<mimon  sujierior  or  by  contiact 
with  each  other,  and  so  on  until  the  sovereign  lord  of  the 
land  was  reached — the  a]>ex  of  the  feudal  pyramid  :  only 
the  jivramid  was  inverted,  with  the  greatest  weakness 
where  the  greatest  strength  ought  to  be.  These  actual  re- 
lationships were  legalized  thrfiugh  the  ratification  obtained 
mciliatoly  fir  immediately  from  the  kingshij)  and  the  im- 
perium. in  which  latter  ofhee  the  sum  and  substance  of  all 
authority  was  theoretically  held  to  exist  as  the  immediate 
gift  of  (lod  to  one  nutn  through  his  vicegerent  ujutn  earth 
— the  i)o]>e.  The  practical  result  of  such  a  system  was 
anarchy  in  the  state.  In  regard  to  the  Church,  the  same 
externality  of  idea  manifests  itself  in  the  conceptions  of 
authority  and  gra^c.  The  sum  and  substance  of  all  au- 
thority and  grace  were  conceived  as  proceeding  from  Christ 
to  the  chief  of  his  apostles,  to  whom  the  pope  was  suc- 
cessor; by  the  latter  dealt  out  again  upon  the  bishops  in 
their  consecration,  and  then  by  these  in  turn  upon  the 
priests  and  laity.  The  jiowcr  to  bind  and  to  loose,  to 
damn  and  to  save,  became  thus,  according  to  this  concep- 
li(m.  the  property  of  a  close  corporation,  which  by  the 
jiower  of  excommunication  from  the  company  of  the  saved 
upon  earth,  with  all  its  attendant  conscciuences  upon  the 
social  and  political  status  of  tho  intlividual,  and  of  the 
threats  of  eternal  punishment  hereafter,  held  the  souls  of 
men  in  a  state  of  spiritual  subjection  of  a  most  degrading 
nature.  The  practical  result  of  such  a  system  was  spiritual 
despotism  in  the  Church. 

Men  have  been  wont  to  call  tho  Middle  Ages  "  Dark 
Ages."  But.  on  the  contrary,  they  are  full  of  light.  In 
them  the  great  questions  of  the  relationship  of  individual 
right  to  political  right,  of  local  government  to  central  gov- 
ernment, and  of  ecclesiastical  government  to  secular  gov- 
ernment, were  lighted  and  drawn  into  conscious  consid- 
eration.    Had  the  European  cuipirc  of  CbarlGniagne  been 
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perpetuated,  Europe  might  have  become  a  second  China, 
but  would  never  have  been  what  it  is — viz.  the  source  of 
the  civilization  of  the  modern  world.  The  unceasing  con- 
flicts of  the  Middle  Ages  between  private  right  and  public 
law,  local  government  and  central  government,  state  au- 
thority and  Church  authority,  were  necessary  to  bring 
men  out  from  under  the  monotony  of  slavish  subjection  to 
the  artificial,  external.  Church-State  system  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  empire,  imd  develo'p  them  by  the  antagonism  of 
thout'ht  and  will  into  the  power  of  producing  systems 
more  reflected  antl  more  free.     (See  Fetdal  Svstf.m.) 

The  reader  may  further  consult — for  history  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  Hallam,  Leo,  Kortiim,  Riickert ;  for  history  of 
the  period  of  the  German  emperors,  Giesebrecht  and  Waitz  : 
and  fur  history  of  the  city  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
Gregorovius.  John  W.  Burgess. 

Mid'dleboro',  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Plymouth  co.,  Mass., 
on  the  Middleboro'  and  Taunton  and  the  Old  Colony  R.  Ks., 
has  an  academy.  5  churches,  a  public  library,  2  hotels,  1 
weekly  paper,  and  large  manufacturing  interests.  Pop. 
46S7.     James  M.  Coombs,  Ed.  "Middleboro'  Gazette." 

Mid'dleborough,  a  v.  of  Erie  co..  Pa.     Pop.  126. 

Mid'dlebourne,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Tyler  co..  West  Va., 
10  miles  S.  E,  of  Sisterville  Landing.     P.  1S2. 

Middle  Branch,  tp.  of  Osceola  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  49. 

I>Iid'dlebur^9  post-v.  and  district  of  Carroll  co.,  Md., 
on  the  Western  Maryland  R.  R.     Pop.  1276. 

Middlebur^Ti  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Schoharie  co.,  X.  Y., 
on  Schoharie  Creek,  and  on  the  Middleburg  and  Schoharie 
R.  R.,  has  7  churches,  a  seminary,  1  hotel,  2  foundries,  a  tan- 
nery, and  1  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  of  v.  863  ;  of  tp.  3180. 

Middleburg,  post-tp.  of  Cuyahoga  co.,  0.     Pop.  3662. 

Middleburg,  a  v.  of  Xoble  co.,  0.     Pop.  116, 

3Iiddleburg,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Snyder  co.,  Pa., 
on  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  has  a  good  school,  2  churches, 
1  printing-office,  a  sash-factory,  a  tannery,  tinware  and 
stove  establishment,  and  stores.     Pop.  370. 

Jeremiah  Crocse,  Ed.  and  Prop.  "The  Post." 

Middleburg,  post-v.  of  Loudon  co.,  Va. 

Mid'dlebury,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  New  Haven  co..  Conn., 
6  miles  AV.  of  Waterbury.     Pop.  696. 

Middlebury,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Elkhart  co.,  Ind. 
Middleburv  Station  is  on  the  Michigan  Southern  R.  R.,  14 
miles  E.  of  Elkhart,  and  is  in  York  tp.     Pop.  1709. 

Middlebury,  tp.  of  Shiawassee  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1018. 

Middlebury,  tp.  of  Wyoming  co.,  N.  Y.,  traversed  by 
the  Buffalu  divi?i»m  of  Erie  R.  R..  has  .*i  churches  and  an 
academy  at  the  village  of  Wyoming.     Pop.  1620. 

Middlebury,  tp.  of  Knox  co.,  0.     Pop.  929. 

Middlebury,  post-tp.  of  Summit  co..  0.     Pop.  994. 

Middlebury,  tp.  of  Tioga  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1500. 

Middlebury,  post-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Addison  co.,  Vt., 
on  the  Central  Vermont  R.  R.,  has  an  excellent  public- 
school  system,  6  churches,  1  bank,  a  public  library.  1 
newspaper,  3  flouring-mills.  1  iron-furnace,  ^  hotels,  wool- 
len, cotton,  paper,  and  leather  manufactories.  3  door,  sash, 
and  blind  fat^tories,  6  marble-quarries,  and  good  water- 
power.  The  village  is  incorporated,  and  has  a  fire  depart- 
ment, and  is  the  seat  of  Middlebury  College,  founded  in 
1797.     Pop.  3086.       Lyman  E.  Knapp,  Ed.  "  Register." 

Middle  C,  in  music,  the  note  standing  a  fifth  above 
the  F  or  bass  clef  and  a  fifth  heJow  the  G  or  treble  clef. 
Its  place  is  therefore  on  the  ledger-line  between  the  bass 
and  treble  clefs.  It  takes  its  name  from  this  circumstance, 
and  also  from  its  midway  position  on  the  general  scale. 
The  C  clef,  whether  placed  on  the  third,  fourth,  or  any 
other  line,  is  always  rcj>rcsentative  of  the  note  or  sound 
called  "middle  C,"  and  the  lines  and  spaces  above  and  be- 
low are  named  accordingly. 

Middle  Creek,  tp.  of  Miami  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  e.'iO. 

Middle  Creek,  tp.  of  Wake  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1477. 

Middle  Creek,  tp.  of  Snyder  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  674. 

Middle  Creek,  post-v.  of  West  Beaver  tp.,  Snyder 
CO.,  Pa. 

Mid'dlecreek,  tp.  of  Somerset  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  .580. 

Mid'dleMeld,  post-v.  nnd  tp.  of  Middlesex  co.,  Conn., 
on  tin-  New  lliivcn  and  Willimantic  R.  R.,  oi  miles  S.  W. 
of  Mid.ll.-town.      Pop.  10d3. 

Middlefield,  post-tp.  of  Buchanan  co..  la.     Pop.  666, 

Middlelield,  jiost-tp.  of  Hampshire  co..  Mass..  on  the 
Boston  and  Albany  R.  R,.  13.')  miles  W.  of  Boston,  is  moun- 
tainous, pioduriis  wool,  timber,  and  soapstonc,  amihas  man- 
ufactiirex  of  p;i[>er,  woollens,  lumber,  spokes.     Pop.  728. 

Middlelield,  post-tp.  of  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  E. 
Bide  of  Otsego  Lake.     Pop.  2868. 


Middlefield,  post-tp.  of  Geauga  co.,  0.     Pop.  732. 

Middle  Fork,  tp.  of  Vermilion  co..  III.     Pop.  1440. 

Middle  Fork,  tp.  of  Ringgold  co.,  la.     Pop.  457. 

Middle  Fork,  tp.  of  Macon  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1134. 

Middle  Fork,  tp.  of  Worth  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  279. 

Middle  Fork,  tp.  of  Forsyth  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1046. 

3Iiddle  Fork  of  Ivy,  tp.  of  Madison  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
793. 

Mid'dle  Gran'ville,  post-v.  of  Gram-ille  tp.,  Wash- 
ington CO.,  N.  Y..  on  the  Rensselaer  and  r^aratoga  R.  R., 
Rutland  and  Washington  division,  and  on  Pawlet  River. 

3Iiddle  Park,  in  Summit  co..  Col.,  consists  of  several 
minor  parks,  the  whole  some  15  miles  wide  and  70  miles 
long.  It  is  an  elevated  basin,  surrounded  by  mountains 
of  gneiss,  and  abounding  in  grass,  timber,  antt  lignite. 
Its  drainage  is  by  tributaries  of  the  Colorado  of  the  West. 

Mid'dle  Pax'ton,  tp.  of  Dauphin  co..  Pa.   Pop.  1317. 

Middle  Point,  ]io?t-v.  of  Waf^hington  tp,.  Van  Wert 
CO..  0..  on  the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wavne  and  Chicago  R.  R. 
Pop.  119. 

Mid'dleport,  tp.  of  Iroquois  co.,  III.     Pop.  861. 

Middleport,  post-v.  of  Hartland  and  Royalton  tps., 
Niagara  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Erie  Canal  and  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Hudson  River  R.  R.,  midway  between  Rochester 
and  Buffalo,  has  2  schools,  4  churches,  1  bank,  1  weekly 
newspaper.  2  saw  and  2  planing-mills,  1  paper-mill.  1  fur- 
niture-factory, 2  foundries,  a  grist-mill,  boatyard  and  dry 
dock,  a  cheese-factory,  2  hotels.  It  is  an  important  ship- 
ping-point for  produce,  etc.     Pop.  731. 

.T.  F.  O'Brien,  Ed.  "  Middleport  Mail." 

Middleport,  post-v.  of  Meigs  co.,  0.     Pop.  2236. 

Middleport,  po?t-b.  of  Blythe  tp..  Schuylkill  co..  Pa., 
on  the  Schuvlkill  Valley  R.  R.,  has  important  coal-mines. 
Pop.  377. 

Mid'dle  Riv'er,  tp.  of  Augusta  co.,  Va.     Pop.  4376. 

Mid'dlesborough,  town  of  England,  county  of  York, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tees.  It  has  very  im])ortant  iron- 
works, and  considerable  exports  of  coal,  besides  shipyards 
and  manufactures  of  ropes  and  sailcloth.  It  was  founded 
in  lS3tt.  and  has  a  population  of  39.585. 

3Iid'dlesex,  the  metropolitan  county  of  England,  is 
bounded  S.  by  the  Thames,  and  E.  and  W.  by  its  two  af- 
fluents, the  Colne  and  the  Lea.  Area.  281  square  miles. 
Pop.  2,538.882.  The  soil  is  mediocre,  mostly  employed  for 
grass-farming  and  gardening  for  the  supply  of  London 
with  milk,  hay,  and  vegetables. 

Middlesex,  a  fertile  and  picturesque  county  of  On- 
tario, Canada,  is  intersected  by  the  Grand  Trunk.  Great 
Western,  and  other  railways.  It  has  3  ridings.  Cap.  Lon- 
don.    Pop.  including  London.  82,595. 

Middlesex,  county  of  Connecticut,  bounded  S.  by  Long 
Island  Sound.  Area,  425  square  miles.  It  lies  on  both 
sides  of  the  Connecticut  River,  which  is  for  some  distance 
its  E.  boundary.  Tobacco  is  extensively  raised,  and  hay, 
grain,  and  fruit  are  produced  to  some  extent.  Brown  sand- 
stone and  granite  are  quarried,  and  cobalt  has  been  mined 
in  the  N.  E.  portion.  The  county  has  extensive  manufac- 
tures, including  hardware,  cotton  goods,  brick,  lumber, 
metallic  wares,  furniture,  sleigh  and  hand  belts,  flour, 
pumps,  machinery,  musical  instruments,  sliipping,  etc. 
The  county  is  traversed  by 'the  Shore  Line,  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  and  the  New  Haven  Middletown  and  Willimantic 
R.  Rs'.     Caps.  MiddMown  and  Iladdam.     Pop.  36,099. 

Middlesex,  county  of  E.  Massachusetts,  bounded  N. 
by  New  Hamjishirc.  Area,  830  square  miles.  It  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Merrimack,  Nashua,  Concord,  Charles,  and 
other  rivers.  It  is  uneven,  but  well  cultivated  and  pro- 
ductive. (Jrain.  potatoes,  live-stock,  and  garden  and  dairy 
products  are  extensively  raised.  The  manufactures  are 
very  important,  and  include  cotton  and  worsted  woollen 
goods,  machinery,  boots,  shoes,  carpets,  metallic  wares, 
lumber,  chemicals,  glassware,  watches,  straw  goods,  coop- 
erage, boxes,  leather,  cordage,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
goods.  The  coun*y  is  traversed  by  a  great  number  of 
railroads.  A  portion  has  been  set  off  to  Suffolk  co.  since 
the  last  census.  Capitals,  Lowell  and  Cambridge.  Pop. 
274.353. 

Middlesex,  county  of  E.  New  Jersey.  Area,  300i 
square  miles.  It  ia  traversed  by  the  navigable  Raritan 
and  South  rivers  and  by  several  railroads.  Much  of  the 
soil  is  very  fertile,  anil  it  is  in  general  light  nnd  easily  v.n\- 
tivated.  (iriiin.  garden  |iroduc-ts,  anil  smiiil  fruits  are  ex- 
tensively raised.  Moulding-sand  and  nuirl  are  found. 
Brick,  india-rubber  goods,  carriages,  hosiery,  carpets,  (lour, 
and  other  goods  are  manufactured.  Cap.  New  Brunswick, 
Pop.  45,029. 
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MiilillrNi't,  niiunty  »f  VirKinia,  houniloil  N.  K.  by  the 

eel  Nil  IV  "I  I  lilt  Uii|i|ialiaiiiiii<'l<  iiiiil  S.  hv  timt  of  th«  i'irin- 
kiitiiuk  liiv.  r.  Area,  l.iO  i-r|Viilli'.  lililfK.  Il  in  Icvul,  willl 
n  li^lit  [iiinlin:liv«  Huil,  imirHliy  in  doino  |iliir<:n.  (Jraiii  in 
the  Iciiiliii';  iiruiliict.     Clip.  Saluilll.      I'lip.   IIIKI. 

Itliil(lli-Ni-x,  iiiiMt-tp.  iif  ValcH  CO.,  N.  Y'.,  on  tlio  E. 
biiriliT  •>('  Ciiiiiinijaif^iia  Lake.      Pop.  ].'!![. 

I>litlillCMi-x,  tp.  of  ISutlcr  CO..  I'a.     l'..p.  mm. 

>liiltll('MrXf  tp.  of  Ciitnliorlaiid  co.,  I'a.,  on  tho  Cninber- 

IiijkI   \:ill.-y    It.   K.       I'op.   1117. 

illiiltlli'MCX,  a  V.  (\V.  .Mrniii.KsKX  I'.  O.)  of  Slicnangn 
l|i.,  .MiMTiT  ivi..  I'll.,  on  till'  Krii'  iMul  I'ilt-iliurn  U.  II.  anil 
ll«'iiv<'i-  aii'l  I'Irio  i'liinil,  IiiiM  niiin-fJ  of  viiliialilc  I>loi;k  rim\. 

lyihlillrst-x,  po»t-tp.  of  Wimliinnlon  co.,  Vt.,  on  tlio 
r™lllll  V.'llllnllt   K.  II.      Pop.   1171. 

Mid'dl)'  Sinitli'li<-I(l,  tp.  Monroo  co..  Pa.    Pop.  i:ia<). 

,>liir<llrli>ii,  lo»ii  lit  Kn).'liinil.  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
cit-^liirf.  iMNir  llir  Irwcll,  with  manufactured  of  cotton  ulutliH 
I  >.illi-.      I'.ip.  '.IS7I1. 

[Yli(l(llf*t(iii4  l)imt-v.  and  tp.  of  Eh!*ox  co.,  MasH.,  on  tho 
Ksscx  H.  II.     It  hiiH  manufaclurcn  of  8lioes.     i*op.  1010. 

niiddlctoil,  post-tp.  of  Strafford  co.,  X.  U.,  10  miles 
N.  10.  i.f  Concord.     Pop.  47ti. 

Jtliililh-ton,  tp.  of  Nash  eo.,  \.  C.     Pup.  I  If..^. 

IVIiildlcton,  tp.  of  Cohunhiiina  co.,  0.     Pop.  1.327. 

niiddlrton,  v.  of  Milton  tp.,  .lackson  co.,  0.     Pop.  71. 

Itliddlcton,  tp.  of  .'Jumtcr  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  fifO. 

niiddlrton,  a  v.  of  Bell  co.,  Tenn.,  on  the  Alcniphi» 
nnil  Chiirliston  H.  1!.,  17  miles  K.  of  Urand  Junction  (P. 
0.  Miil.llcton  Station).     Pop.  loll. 

Middh'lon,  tp.  of  Dane  co.,  \Vii<.,contiVin9  MinDLETON 
St.m'ion  iin-l  Pi.KASANT  Bit-KNCii  {which  Bcc),     Pop.  1S21. 

Middloton  (.\uTiH'n),  h.  in  South  Carolina  in  174.'!, 
wasason  of  IIknuv  J1ii»iii.kto\,  who  wiih  jircsident  of  Con- 
grcsrt  1774-7i».  anii  the  latter  was  a  son  of  .\itTiifu  Middi.k- 
TON,  who  wii-J  [;ovcrniir  of  South  Carolina  172.')-:?!.  Tho 
yiMnv.;cr  .-Vrthnr  .Midillelon  was  educated  at  Harrow.  West- 
minster, and  <"ninl)riil;;e.  Kn^land.  where  he  frradinited  in 
^7iU•,  was  in  Congress  1776-77:  sif^ned  tlio  Declaration  of 
Independence:  assisted  by  arni.s  and  by  the  efTcctivc  use 
of  his  pen  in  the  cause  of  freedom  ;  was  Ion*?  a  prisoner 
of  war,  and  siitVereil  ^^rcat  jiecnniary  losses  in  the  Kevolu- 
tion  :  was  a;:ai^i  in  Conj|;ress  nsi-Sli.     D.  .Ian.  1,  17-**^. 

Middlctoil  (CoN-YETis).  D.  D.,  h.  at  Kichinond,  York- 
shire, Dec.  27,  ir>S;i:  jjraduateil  at  Trinity  College,  Cain- 
bridi^e.  1702.  where  he  became  a  fellow  1  70(>.  lie  was  for 
years  enixa;;ed  in  an  aeriinonimis  i|uarrel  with  Or.  IJentley; 
wrote    .1     L'H<  r   /'null    Ji'iiiic   nhniriiit/  iiit    K.rurt    (\nifi)riililij 

hftirffit  /*nfirn/  itinl  Pnifiiitium  (1720):  became  principal 
librarian  of  Canibridfio:  was  YVoodwardian  professor  of 
mineraloj;y  17^il-."M.  Hisbest  known  works  arethe  /[iHtfiri/ 
of  Cirrro  (1711)  and  the  Firr  /lo/a/ry  ( 1 74'.i)  cimcernint; 
miracles,  which  in  his  own  day  was  rcf^arded  as  an  infidel 
work.     1).  at  llildershnm  .luly  2S,  17.')0. 

Middloton  (Hhnry).  son  of  Arthur  Middleton  (1743- 
88),  b.  in  1771  :  was  1801-18  a  State  legislator  of  South 
Carolina:  governor  1810-12;  U.  S.  minister  to  Russia 
1820-:!!.  1).  ivt  Charleston,  S.  C,  .June  14.  lS4fi.— Hi.s 
son  .\RTiiiTn  (1705-1853)  was  for  some  time  in  the  V.  S. 
diplomatic  service. — Another  son.  Hkxiiv.  b.  17'.'7.  grad- 
uated in  1815  at  West  Point,  studied  at  Edinbur<;h,  was 
admitted  in  1S22  to  the  bar  of  Charleston,  and  l>ecamo  a 
political  and  economical  writer  of  distinction. — .loHN  IzATin 
MlDOl.KTON.  a  brother  of  Henry.  Senior,  b.  1785,  educated 
at  Cambriilge.  Enj^lanil.  resided  for  many  years  in  Paris, 
and  published  a  valued  work  on  Ct/clopean  Walla  (London, 
1812.  folio).     D.  Nov.,  1849. 

itliddlcton  (Pi-:ter1,  M.  D.,  b.  in  Scotland:  educated 
at  ICdinluirsh.  In  1750  he  assisted  Dr.  Hard  of  New  York 
in  makinic  the  first  recorded  dissection  in  ■•\merica;  in 
17ti7  took  part  in  establishing  a  medical  school  in  New 
York,  in  which  he  was  ]irofessor  of  physioloiry  ami  pathol- 
ojiy  and  instructor  in  materia  mcdiea  17li7-7():  was  pov- 
ernor  of  Kinc's  (now  Columbia)  Collef^e  1775;  author  of 
some  nu'dical  works.     D.  in  1781  in  New  York. 

Middli'ton  (Thomas),  b.  probably  at  London  about 
1570;  studied  law  at  tiray's  Inn:  became  a  dramatic  au- 
thor: assisted  Rowley.  Massinjxer.  Fletcher,  and  Hen  .Ion- 
son  in  the  composition  of  some  of  their  jilays,  and  pro- 
duced several  dramas,  amonff  which  are  .1  Mntl  Wnrfil,  mi/ 
ManterH,  Thr  /iiiiin'iii/  Girl,  ir'oiicli  hpirarr  iroKirii.  ,1  Ti-irk 
tn  Ciitrh  flic  Ohl  Our,  especially  7Vir  iri7i7i.  which  resem- 
liles  iShakspeare's  Maclictli,  and  it  is  doubtful  which  was 
the  earlier  ])roduction.  Middleton's  plays  were  edited  bv 
Rev.  Alexander  Dyee  (5  vols.,  1840).     D".  .Inly.  ir,27. 

itliddlcton  (Thomas  Fanshaw),  D.  D..b.  at  Kedleston. 
England,  Jan.  20,  KOH  ;  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital  and 


ut  Pombroko  Hull,  Oninbri>l)(o  i  took  nrdnm  in  the  Church 
of  Kn;{Iand';  bc<;itme  iirchdcncon  of  HitnlinKdon  1812,  and 
conioicraleii  at  Lambclli  flrit  blfliop  of  Calcutta  May  8, 
IHl  t.     In    I80M  he  had  piiblii-hed  a  leiirned  work  on  '/'If 

I/nrlriiir   nf  tin-  tli-ri'k  Artit'lr,  iijifitiril  tn  tin-  f'ri'tiriMiii  tiiitl 

IlhiHiriitiiiH  nf  ilii-  Xrw  TrtliimrnI  (5lli  cd.  1855).  lie  ar- 
rived nt  Calcutta  in  .Nov.,  181  I.  where  lie  d.  of  fever  .Inly 
22,  1822.  A  volume  of  his  pcrmonH,  char^jcf,  and  tra«'t»" 
was  nublishcd  in  1824.  HiHliop  .Miildlelon  was  an  ele^^ant 
sidiolar,  and  was  for  some  time  editor  of  tho  Jln'liili  t'riiir, 
(Sec  his  l.i/r.  by  Uev.  (;.  W.  Lc  Iliis,  2  volii.,  IMI.) 

Middlclon  Station,  a  v.  (.Miihu.kto.x  P.  0.)  of  .Mid- 

dlei'oi  ij...  |)ai 1.,  Wis.,  i,n  the  Prairie  dii  Chion  division 

of  till'  Miliviiiikce  and  St.  Paul  It.  K.      Pop.  285. 

.Tliil'dli'town,  city  and  tp.,  port  of  entry, and  BCtni-cap- 
ital  of  .Mid'llc-ex  CO.,  Conn.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Con- 
necticut Kiver.in  41°  .'i.'f  8"  N.  Int.  and  72°  M' W.  Ion.. .'II 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  Hiver,  15  rnilen 
S.  of  Hartford,  and  24  miles  N.  E.  of  New  Haven.  The 
town  was  settled  in  l(i5U,  and  the  eily  was  incitrporated  in 
1784.  The  Connecticut  \'alley  and  the  New  Haven  Mid- 
dletown  and  Willimantic  U.  Us.  run  throiij;h  the  city,  nnd 
a  branch  railroad  eonnects  it  with  the  New  York  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  H.  K.  'fhe  Hartford  and  New  York 
steamboats  make  daily  l:tndiii;rs  here  on  their  passage  each 
way.  The  river  is  na\igable  here  for  vessels  of  Mi  feet 
draught,  and  the  tide  rises  from  18  to  24  inches.  .Middleton  n 
is  pleasantly  situated,  partly  on  an  acclivity  that  commands 
a  wide,  varied,  and  beautiful  prospect  that  has  attracted 
much  attention.  The  \ii-inity  is  rich  in  minerals,  some  of 
which,  as  columbite.  arc  very  rare.  There  is  a  ijuarry  of 
feldspar,  (rold  and  silver  arc  found,  and  a  silver-mine 
has  been  worked.  A  Icad-mino  yieldcil  considerabb-  lead 
before  the  Revolutionary  war.  hut  the  working  of  it  has 
been  abandoned  as  unprofitable.  The  streets  of  the  city 
are  wide,  pleasant,  and  well  shaded  by  trees.  There  are 
excellent  schools,  both  jiublic  nnd  private.  Wesleyan  I'ni- 
versity,  n  flourishing  college,  is  located  on  High  street. 
Within  a  few  years  costly  bullrlings.  a  fine  telescope,  n  wcll- 
apjiointcd  museum  rich  in  its  varied  collections,  and  other 
important  resources  have  been  added  to  the  institution. 
The  licrkelev  Divinitv  .School,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Right  Rev.  John  Williams.  T).  D..  bishop  of  the  diocese 
of  Connecticut,  is  lociitcd  on  .Main  street.  The  city  has  10 
churches  and  a  large,  well-appointed  building  for  a  public 
library,  which  will  soon  be  openid  :  1  daily  and  2  weekly 
ncwspajiers :  the  Connecticut  hospital  for  the  insane:  tho 
Connecticut  industrial  sidiool  for  girls:  4  national  and  3 
savings  banks  :  13  incorporated  and  manufacturing  com- 
panies :  G  hotels,  a  fine  custom-house,  and  a  court-house. 
Pop.  of  city.  0il23:  of  tp.  11.12(i.         Josri'H  CiMMixns. 

itiiddlctoxvn,  post-v.  of  St.  Oeorge  hundred.  Newcas- 
tle CO..  Del..  52  miles  S.  W.  of  PhiladeJidua,  on  the  Phila- 
delphia Wilmington  nnd  lialtimorc  R.  R..  at  the  head  of 
the  great  peach  district  of  Delaware  and  Maryland,  has  an 
academy,  3  churches,  1  bank.  1  newsjiapcr.  2  .Alden  fruit- 
preserving  establishments,  2  liotels.  a  fine  public  hall,  and 
stores.     Pop.  1115.  C.  Rkv.voi.iis.  En.  '' Transcrii-t." 

itiiddlcfown,  tp.  of  Champaign  co..  III.     Pop.  1401. 

itiiddlctown,  post-v.  of  Corwinc  tp.,  Logan  co..  III. 
Pop.  223. 

itIiddlctOAVn,  post-v.  of  Fall  Creek  tp.,  Henry  co., 
Tnd.,  on  the  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  nnd  St.  Louis  R.  R.,  In- 
dijniapolis  and  (^hicngo  division.     Pop.  711. 

itiiddlctown,  post-v.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ky.,  12  miles 
E.  of  Louisville.     Pop.  244. 

Itliddlctoxvn,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Frederick  co..  Md..  53 
miles  W.  of  Baltimore,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.. 
has  2  academies,  5  churches,  1   newspaper.  2  carriage-fac- 
tories, 1  hotel,  and  stores.     Pop.  of  v.  746 :  of  tp.  2874. 
H.  C.  RnoiiERRirK.  En.  "  Yallev  Register." 

Itiiddlctown,  tp.  of  Jackson  co..  Minn.     Pop.  Ifi5. 

Itiiddlctown,  tp.  of  Lafayette  co..  Mo.     Pop.  21fi3. 

Itiiddlctown,  post-v.  of  Montgomery  co..  Mo..  10 
miles  N.  E.  of  Wcllsville  R.  R.  Station. 

itiiddlctown,  post-v.  nnd  tp.  of  Monmouth  co.,  X.  J., 
on  the  Port  Monmouth  branch  of  the  New  Jersey  Southern 
R.  R.  The  township  includes  Sandy  Hook  and  Port  Mon- 
mouth.     Pop.  4li3SI. 

itiiddlctown,  tp.  of  Delaware  eo..  N.  T.,  is  traversed 
by  the  E.  fork  of  the  Delaware  River  and  by  the  New 
York  Kingston  nnil  .Syracuse  R.  R..  contains  numerous 
villages  and  has  manufactures  of  lumber  and  leather. 
Pop.  3035. 

Middlclown,  post-v.  of  Wnllkilltp.,  Orange  co.. N.  Y.. 
157  miles  N.  W.  of  New  York,  on  the  New  Jcr.sey  Midland, 
the  Erie,  and  the  New  York  and  Oswego  Midland  R.  Ks.. 
has  8  churches,  3  banks,  4  newspapers,  3  hotels,  the  State 
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homoeopathic  asylum  for  tho  msnne.  paw  and  file  works, 

3  wool-hat  factories,  and  stores.     P(t|i.  fi049.     • 

G.  n.  Thompson',  Ed.  "  Midpletown  Mercury." 

Middletown,  tp.  of  Richmond  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Staten 
Island.     Pup.  r^'S'J. 

illiddletowii,  post-v.  of  Lerann  tp.,  Butler  co.,  0.,  82 
miles  X.  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  Cincinnati  Hamilton  and 
Dayton  and  the  Cleveland  Columbus  Cincinnati  and  In- 
dianapolis R.  Rs.,  has  3  banks,  10  churches,  1  tobacco-fac- 
tory. 7  jiaper-mills,  paper  bao;  and  scissors  factory,  1  foun- 
dry, i  planing-mill,  several  hotels,  flour-mills,  2  newspapers, 
and  is  supplied  by  the  Holly  waterworks.  Pop.  3046. 
E.  T.  llARKRAnKR,  Ed.  "  Middletown  Journal." 

Middletown,  a  v.  (Middlebourne  P.  0.)  of  Oxford 
tp.,  (Guernsey  co.,  0.     Pop.  166. 

illiddletown,  a  v.  (Mt.  Hope  P.  0.)  of  Salt  Creek  tp., 
Holmes  co.,  0.     Pop.  150. 

Middletown,  tp.  of  Wood  co.,  0.     Pop.  1221. 

Middletown,  tp.  of  Bucks  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  2360. 

IHiddletOWn,post.-b.  of  Dauphin  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Central  R.  R.,  has  several  good  public  schools,  7 
churches,  extensive  car-shops,  1  foundry,  4  steam  saw-mills, 
1  bank,  1  newspaper,  an  orphan  asylum,  3  grist-mills,  pipe 
and  tube  factory,  2  planing-mills,  2  fire  companies.  Pop, 
2980.  J.  W.  Stofer,  Ed.  *'  Middletown  Journal." 

3Iiddleto\vn,  tp.  of  Delaware  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  2578. 

JYIiddletowu,  tp.  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  871. 

I^Iiddletowii,  tp.  of  Newport  co.,  R.  I.,  on  the  island 
of  -Aquidneek  or  Rhode  laland,  immediately  N.  E.  of  New- 
port.    Pop.  971. 

Middletown,  post-tp.  of  Rutland  co.,  Vt.,  8  miles  S.  E. 
of  Poultney  K.  R.  Station.     Pop.  777. 

Mid'dleville^  post-v.  of  Barry  co.,  Mich..  21    miles 
S.  E.  of  Grand  Rapids,  on  the  Michigan  Central  R.  R.,  has 
1  foundry  and  machine-shop,  2  churches,  2  saw-mills,  1  grist- 
mill, 1  news]iaper,  2  sash  and  door  factories.      Pop.  541. 
P.  W.  NisKEKN.  Ed.  "Barry  Co.  Republican." 

Middleville,  tp.  of  Wright  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  362. 

Middleville,  post-v.  of  Newport  and  Fairfield  tps., 
Herkiuior  co.,  N.  Y.,  8  miles  N.  of  Herkimer,  has  2  churches, 
and  manufactures  of  cotton  and  other  goods.     Pop.  406. 

Middle  Wood'berry,  tjt.  of  Bedford  co..  Pa.  Pop- 
1483. 

Midge  [Ang.-Sa.x.  "'//.v,'/''],  a  name  applied  in  England 
to  several  dipterous  insects  resembling  gnats  and  mos- 
quitoes in  their  habit  of  feeding  upon  the  blnocl  of  men  :tnd 
animals.  Some  are  of  the  family  Chironomidic,  which  has 
representatives  in  North  America.  But  in  the  U.  S.  the 
name  is  especially  given  to  the  Cevidomyia  tritici,  or  wheat 
midge,  a  most  destructive  insect,  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the 
blossoming  ears  of  wheat.  Deep  ploughing  destroys  many 
of  them  by  burying  their  cocoons  deeply  in  the  earth,  and 
late-sown  spring  wheat  generally  blossoms  so  late  as  to 
escape  their  ravages. 

Midhat  Pasha,  a  Turkish  statesman,  born  in  Con- 
stantinople about  1830;  educated  partly  in  Constantinople 
and  partly  in  Paris;  became  mfi,  or  commander,  of  the 
i-andjaks  of  the  Danube  in  Bulgaria,  and  in  1S67  pasha  or 
governor  of  Bulgaria;  in  1872  recalled  to  Constantinople 
as  grand  vizier,  and  continuecl  in  power  (except  for  a  short 
time)  through  the  reigns  of  Abd-uI-Aziz,  Murad  V.,  and 
the  first  six  months  of  Abd-ul-Hamid,  when  he  was  dis- 
missed and  exiled.  He  defended  Turkey  ably  in  the  con- 
ference of  Dec..  1876,  and  presented  to  the  powers  a  consti- 
tution which  he  had  prepared  and  caused  the  sultan  to  sign. 

Mid'ianites,  an  ancient  Arabian  race,  the  descendants 
of  Mitlian,  the  fourth  of  the  six  sons  of  Abraham  by  Ke- 
turah.  They  were  idolaters.  They  appear  to  have  dwelt 
mainly  to  the  S.  of  Moab.  The  Sinaitie  peninsula  was  a 
part  of  their  territory,  and  the  Tawarah  Arabs,  now  dwell- 
ing there,  are  supposed  to  bo  their  descendants. 

R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Mid'idiF  [from  yf'uiafi,  the  principal  gcnusl,  the  lowest 
family  of  anthropoid  Primates,  or  monkeys,  liaving,  like 
tho  Cebida*.  the  septum  of  the  nose  broad  and  flattened 
antl  the  nostrils  proportionally  distant,  no  bony  external 
auditory  meatus,  ami  the  tympanic  memhrano  attached 
by  a  ring  elopo  to  the  surface:  hut  distint^uishcd  by  the 
presence  of  only  32  teeth— viz.  M.  3,  P.  M.^,  C.|,  1.  ^■x2; 
and  the  manus  or  hand  with  the  inner  digit  not  op])osuhIc. 
but  on  the  name  phm  as  the  rest  of  them,  with  elongated 
compressed  claws  instead  of  nails.  This  family  is  n-pre- 
Bontod  by  two  genera — viz.  S'i;/in'tui»,  LacC-pcde  (-  Ihtpulr, 
Gcoffroy  %  and  MiffaH,  (Jcoffroy,  wliich  have  been,  however. 
much  subdivided  by  Dr.  Gray.  The  species  are  of  small 
size,  and  confined  to  South   and  Central  America.     Tho 


marmosets  or  squirrel-monkeys  are  the  best-known  repre- 
sentatives. 

Mid''land,  county  of  tho  E.  central  portion  of  the  S. 
peninsula  of  Michigan.  Area,  576  square  miles.  It  is 
nearly  level,  with  a  good  soil.  It  has  extensive  lumber  in- 
terests, and  is  traversed  by  the  Flint  and  Pcrc  Marquette 
R.  R.     Cap.  Midland.     Pop.  3285. 

Midland  City,  post-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Midland  co., 
Mich.,  21  miles  N.  W.  of  East  Saginaw,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  the  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  R.  R.,  has  1 
bank.  2  newspapers,  2  saw-mills.  1  grist-mill,  several 
shingle-factories,  3  hotels,  and  stores.  Pop.  of  v.  1160  ;  of 
tp.  1616.    Frank  S.  Burton,  Ed."  Midland  Independent." 

Mid-TjOthian.     See  Edinburgh. 

Midlo'thian,  a  locality  in  Garrett  co.,  Md.,  on  the 
Cumberland  and  Pennsylvania  R.  R,,  20  miles  W.  of  Cum- 
berland, produces  large  quantities  of  coal  and  iron. 

Midlothian,  post-v.  and  tp,  of  Chesterfield  co.,  Va.,  on 
the  Richmond  and  Danville  R.  R.  (Coalfield  Station),  14 
miles  W.  of  Richmond.  Here  are  mines  of  good  Triassic 
coal,  one  bed  being  30  feet  thick.     Pop.  2629. 

Mid''rash  [Heb.,  "explanation"],  a  general  name  for 
the  Talmudical  writings  of  the  .Jews,  including  both  the 
Halacha  and  the  Haggada,  together  constituting  a  large 
body  of  literature. 

Mid'shipman,  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  is  an  officer  of  the 
ninth  grade,  ranking  next  below  ensign.  After  appoint- 
ment midshipmen  now  pass  six  years  at  the  Naval  Academy 
as  cadet  midshipmen.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  after  satis- 
factory examination,  they  become  midshipmen  of  the  navy, 
and  enter  the  line  of  promotion  in  active  service. 

MidVille,  post-v.  of  Burke  co..  Ga..  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Ogeeehee  River,  and  on  the  Central  R.  R.  of  Georgia. 

Mid'way,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Bullock  co.,  Ala.,  on  the 
Montgomery  and  Eufaula  R.  R.     Pop.  3036. 

3Iidway,  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  S89. 

Midway,  post-v.  of  Woodford  co.,  Ky.,  on  the  Louis- 
ville an<l  Lexington  R.  R.     Pop.  632. 

Midway,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Davidson  co.,  N.  C.   P.  1(^26. 

Midway,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Barnwell  co..  S.  C.   P.  1218. 

Midway,  tp.  of  Clarendon  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  425. 

Midway,  post-v.  of  Greene  co.,  Tenn.,  on  the  East 
Tennessee  Virginia  and  Georgia  R.  R. 

Midwifery.     See  Obstetrics. 

Mie'ris,  van  fFRANs).Ti!E  Ei,ni-:R.b.  at  Delft  in  1635: 
became  a  ]ui])il  of  Gerard  Dow,  and  jiainted  like  him  small 
genre  pictures  of  social  life  with  a  wonderful  precision  and 
delicacy.  D.  at  Leyden  in  1681.  Even  during  his  life- 
time his  pictures  commanded  a  very  high  jirice.  and  now 
they  are  very  seldom  for  sale.  The  galleries  of  Dresden, 
Munich,  and  Florence  possess  quite  a  number  of  them.  His 
two  sons — WiLLEM  VAN  MiERis,  b.  ill  1662,  d.  in  1747,  and 
Jan  VAN  MiERis,  b.  in  1660.  d.  in  1690 — were  both  painters, 
disciples  of  their  father,  and  the  elder  reached  a  nigh  de- 
gree of  perfection  in  his  art. — Frans  van  Mikris  the 
Younger,  son  of  Willem,  confined  himself  mostly  to  copy- 
ing after  his  father  and  grandfather.  He  wrote  Nixtorie 
flrr  Xedrrhiiidsrhc  Vitrsten  (3  vols.,  the  Hague,  1732-35) 
and  several  other  works.  He  was  b.  in  1680,  and  d.  in 
1763. 

Mirflin«  county  of  Central  Pennsylvania.  Area.  375 
square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  steep  parallel  mountain- 
ranges  of  tho  Alleghany  system,  and  has  very  fertile  val- 
leys. Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  Leather 
is  extensively  manufactured  ;  also  ir()n,  edge  tools,  ma- 
chinery, clothing,  etc.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Ju- 
niata iliver  and  by  the  Mifflin  and  Centre  County,  the  Sun- 
bury  and  Lewistown,  and  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Cap. 
Lewistown.      Pop.  17.508. 

Mifflin,  post-tp.  of  Ashland  co.,  0.     Pop.  781. 

Mifflin,  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  0.     Pop.  1502. 

Miftlin,  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  0.     Pop.  1108. 

Mifflin,  tp.  of  Richland  co.,  0.     Pop.  80S. 

Mifflin,  t]..  of  Wyandot  CO.,  0.     Pop.  S66. 

Mifflin,  tp.  nf  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.,  on  tlie  W.  side  of  the 
MoMongalii'la  River.  It  contains  Braddiick's  Field,  the 
scene  of  Bra-ddocU's  defeat,  July  9.  1755.  It  has  several 
villages,  and  coal-mines  and  manufactories.     Pop.  5058. 

Mifflin,  tp.  of  Columbia  CO.,  Pa.     Pop.  1029. 
Mifllin,  tp.  of  Cumberland  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1455. 
Mifflin,  tp.  of  Dauphin  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  614. 
I>litflin,  tp.  of  Lycoming  CO.,  Pa.     Pop.  1004. 
Mifflin,  post-tp.  of  Iowa  00.,  Wis.     Pop.  1490. 
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Aliftliii  (Tiiomab),  b.  in  Philudnlphia  in  TT-l^  of  Qimltor 
ntocl(  ;  WiiH  t>r|iicntc(l  at  i'liiliiili'Iplihi  f'nIN'm!  ;  becaino  a 
niorciiiinr.  iiml  in  l772-7:i  "hn  in  tin*  h-Ki«Iiituro;  went  to 

CuncfrcHH  in  177  I  :  juirH-il  tin-  Iti-voliilinniiry  iirniy  ;  roM«  to 
b(!  lnijjmlicr-jtcncisil  in  I77f»  uimI  initjor  Rcnornl  in  1777, 
hiTvinj^  with  ;;ri'iit  honor;  withilrew  I'roni  iirtivii  f<urvi(rc 
ut'tcr  the  Imttln  of  (i<M-nnintown  ;  wiih  Hcnt  to  ConKrcHH  in 
I7>**i.  htMMuninn  its  pronidtMU  in  I7S;!;  S|n-'iiUor  of  iho  Stntts 
Ir^inliitun^  in  17m;);  wiih  in  llm  (Mpnvrntiini  of  I7H7  wliicb 
fonni'il  \\iv  r.  S.  (.'nnHtitulion  ;  priiHitli-nt  tif  tin*  I'l-nri^yl- 
vimiii  *'XiM-Mtiv<'  council  I7HH-1M);  priTMident  of  tin;  .'^hilo 
convi-ntinn  of  I7i»0;  governor  I7«I-1H00.     D.  Jan.'JI,  IHUd. 

MiniiiilxirK,  poMt-b.  of  I'nion  co.,  Pa,,  about  2rt  niiioH 
W.  of  lliiiivilln.  )»n  tlio  LewiMburg  ('ontro  aihl  Spruco 
CiTL'k  IE.  K..  liiis  cxiM-lli-nt  .ychooln,  2  Imnks.  I  nrwupuper, 
1  stuuni  lloiiriiiK  anil  pbminK  "'ill.  •  f'(»'iini  fin-tory,  extcn- 
sivo  tlepo<4itn  of  liniL-^ttonc,  iron.  Moft  an<l  liiird  rojil.  Pop. 
yil.        (i.  \V.  Srnotn,  Kii.  "  Mil  ri.iNiM  itii  Tklkciiai'II." 

MiriliiitoU'ii,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Juniata  oo.,  Pa,,  40 
milos  W .  nf  llarrisburf;.  on  the  Juniata  Uivcr  iin'i  Penn- 
sylvania (Vntral  K.  K.,  Iuih  'A  uhun!h»»,  2  bankH,  3  nowa- 
papcr«.  a  court-houHc.  and  storOH.     Pop,  HjJ7. 

J.  \V.  Si'i:ni>v,  Ki>.  •' Mikkmntows  IsiiKPKNnENT." 

lffiK"<^  (Jai'iji'ks  Pai'I,),  b.  at  Saint-Flour,  in  tho  dc- 
partinrnt  of  C'antal.  Frani-e.  Oct.  2.').  ISun  ;  studied  thoolo^^y 
at  Orleans;  was  ordaiTicil  priest  in  1S21,  aii'i  iippninh-d 
curalc  at  I'aiwcaux  :  went  in  IH:n  to  Paris,  and  fnunded 
the  i'llraniontanist  jiiurTial  //  l'iiivryn,nnd  founded  in  lH;t(j 
tho  Tnipriineric  ('atholitiuc,  which  soon  became  ono  of  tho 
most  remarkable  industrial  establishments  in  Paris.  From 
this  oflieo  issued  C'lffirtirm  (frn  OratciirM  Sfim'n  (100  vols. 
18l(i-tiS),  Patrofntii'fp  CuiMiiM  ('ompUtuH  (liOO  vols.),  Eiirj/- 
cfoprtlie  TfU'ifiitjifjHv  (171  vols.).  In  tho  cstablislimcnt 
wore  also  manufiictured  organs,  statuary,  pictures,  and  all 
kinds  of  churcli  utensils.  In  Fob.,  18(18,  tno  establishment 
was  destroyed  by  fire.      D.  Nov.,  1875. 

MifiTiict'  (FitANcois  AuousTK  MAniK),  b,  at  Aix  in 
Provence  May  8,  171)tl:  was  educated  nt  Avignon;  studied 
law  at  tho  Academy  of  Aix  at  the  sumo  time  with  M.  Thiers ; 
removed  to  Paris  in  1822;  produced  a  dissertation  on  feu- 
dalism and  tho  institutions  of  St.  Louis;  then  followed 
J/lst'iirr  (If  la  Ii('rnfiitio>t  Fr<t)iraisc  ( 1  S2't).  IIini<>iic  dc 
Mitric  Stimrt  (1851).  J'^lo.jr^  liiHtarif/iirH  (IHCti),  etc. ;  was 
in  I8;t0— 18  director  of  the  archives  of  tho  foreign  ministry; 
member  of  the  rnstitute  and  of  the  Academy,  and  com- 
mander of  tho  Legion  of  Jlonor,  etc. 

lYIi^noniirttc'  [Fr..  *•  little  darling"],  tho  Reaeda 
odonttn,  an  lierb,  sometimes  half  shrubby,  a  native  of 
North  Africa,  universally  cultivated  for  its  delicious  fra- 
grance. It  belongs  to  the  order  Ke?cdaccic,  and  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  window  and  jiarlor  cultivation. 

Mip:rations  of  the  American  Aborigines.     The 

writer  of  this  article  has  elsewhere  presented  at  length  the 
evidence  (A'.  A.  licru-ir,  Apr.,  1811'.))  which  scorns  to  him 
to  establish  several  points  which  form  an  indispensable 
preliminary  to  tlie  statement  of  his  conclusions  in  regard 
to  the  migrations  of  the  various  families  of  Indians.  As 
this  cviilcncc  cannot  be  here  presented,  it  is  necessary  to 
assume  the  following  facts:  I.  The  valley  of  tho  Columbia 
Itiver  in  Oregon,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  food 
aflTorded  by  its  fisheries,  was  for  thousands  of  years  the 
centre  of  a  rapidly  increasing  population,  from  which 
guci'cssive  groups  of  aborigines  rarliated  to  tho  extremities 
of  Ntnth  anil  South  America.  II.  Owing  to  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  prairie,  impassable  to  a  purely  hunting  commu- 
nity, there  wore  but  four  routes  fi»r  migration  eastward — 
namely,  by  the  Saskatchewan  River  in  the  Dominion  of 
Cnnaila.  by  the  Missouri,  the  Platte,  or  the  Arkansas 
River,  the  first  and  fourth  of  those  routes  being  by  far 
tlie  most  practicable.  III.  There  was  a  time,  however 
remote,  when  neither  North  nor  South  America  possessed 
any  human  inhabitants.  IV.  Tho  present  anoriginal 
tribes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Esquimaux,  correspond 
to  each  other  so  closely  in  physical  and  mental  cha- 
racteristics and  systems  of  consanguinity  as  to  constitute 
but  one  race.  It  will  be  further  assumed.  V.,  that  the 
original  status  of  the  parent  family  on  the  Columbia 
lliver  was  c»nc  of  savagery,  and,  VI..  that  this  status  had 
been  diffused  to  the  extremities  of  the  southern  continent 
before  favoring  circumstances,  especially  the  cultivation  of 
maize  in  the  central  table-lands,  afforded  the  basis  t'or  rising 
to  the  lower  and  middle  levels  of  barbarism.  The  writer 
even  believes  it  probable  that  the  earlier  Columbi:in  colonies 
would,  by  following  southward  the  great  natural  highway 
provided  by  the  slopes  of  the  Andes,  reach  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  before  any  other  otfshoot  from  the  parent  stem 
would  surmount  the  intervening  obstacles  between  the  Co- 
lumbia Riverand  Florida.  That  the greatstretchesof  prairie, 
whether  fertile  or  desert,  really  constituted  a  barrier  to  tho 
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advance  of  tho  hunting;  Iribcn,  \n  nufflelcntly  evident  from 

the  fact  that  nearly  all  thin  territory  wan  a  f<olilude  at  the 
period  of  Kiiropeaii  dineovcry.  Kven  the  .Mound  buihler'', 
who  are  known  on  f^uflleiint  evidcnco  to  have  depended 
rather  upon  horli'-ultiirc  than  upon  fishing  iin'l  the  chaMij 
for  the  ineanw  of  KubfiHtence,  were  overmanlered  in  the 
Hlruggle  for  life  by  the  rigor  of  tho  climate,  iind  retired 
to  ^cek  more  propitiouH  conditionM.  They  mny,  not  im- 
probably, havo  formecl  one  (»f  the  dueecHfivo  wave*  of 
popiilution  whir  b  llowed  into  the  valley  of  Mexico,  and 
fonn'led  there  that  conlVdcration  of  peopled  in  the  middle 
Htatns  of  barbarism  which  romantic  wrileri  have  dignified 
with  the  illufory  title  of  the  "  Aztec  empire." 

Retwecn  MIOO  ami  1700  a.  n.  the  area  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  Mississippi,  and  from  llud^onV  May  to  tho  Oulf 
of  Mcxieo,  had  been  Huflicienlly  explored  to  render  both 
the  English  and  the  French  familiar  with  the  locutionM  of 
the  several  Indian  tribes  within  thefo  limits,  .'^'ome  know- 
ledge of  the  I>akotas  and  of  the  Mi-souri  tribe*  had  aI(<o 
been  obtained.  Rut  it  was  not  until  the  eighlcentb  century 
that  the  same  degree  of  information  was  accpiired  of  tho 
tribes  in  tho  interior  and  upon  the  Pacific  eoant.  ()ut  Bys- 
tomatic  knowledge  of  the  aborigines  dates  from  the  present 
century.  Their  unity  of  origin  will  be  assumed  on  the 
basis  of  eviilcnce  furnished  by  their  "systems  of  consan- 
guinity and  aflinity."  (Sec  Smithnoninn  ContiibntiouH  to 
A'ji'nr/t-f/t/r,  vol.  xvii.)  Thc  150  dialects,  more  or  less, 
s]ioken  N.  of  New  Mexico  have  been  reduced  to  a  number 
of  stock-languages,  which  resolve  the  aborigines  into  a 
limitol  number  of  linguistic  groups,  whose  migrations  will 
be  considered  separately.  As  a  general  rule,  the  tribes 
speaking  dialects  of  tlic  pame  stock-language  were  found 
in  territorial  continuity,  as  would  have  been  expected. 

I.  Miffvationa  of  thr  Afgonkin  Trihra. — A  much  larger 
area  was  occupied  by  the  Algonkin  tribes  than  by  any 
other  single  stock  of  thc  tianowanian  family.  (This  name 
signifies  the  Family  of  thc  Row  and  Arrow.)  N.  of  the 
great  lakes  the  tribes  of  this  lineage  were  s|)read  from  thc 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Uocky  Mountains  to  the  coast  of  Lab- 
rador. They  also  occupied  the  Atlantic  coast  from  New 
Brunswick  to  thc  confines  of  South  Carolina,  anrl  along  the 
E.  side  of  the  Mississipjii  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Ohio. 
They  were  thinly  scattered  over  these  immense  regions,  and 
held  them  free  from  intrusion,  with  the  exception  of  thc 
Winnebagoes  in  Wisconsin  and  the  Iroquois  and  their  kin- 
dred tribes  in  New  York  and  Western  Cana'la.  That  tbcy 
were  migrants  from  the  western  side  of  the  continent  by  a 
high  northern  route  is  plainly  shown  by  the  continuous 
line  of  their  occupation.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss their  traditions  of  a  north-western  origin  or  their  sec- 
ondary migrations,  except  to  make  a  single  point.  Thei^o 
tribes  fall  into  thc  following  subdivisions:  I.  The  Atlantic 
tribes;  2,  the  (Jreat  Lake  tribes;  3,  the  ^tississippi  tribes; 
and  1,  the  Rocky  Mountain  tribes.  It  can  be  snown  that 
they  had  within  their  areas  two  centres  of  population  where 
tribes  were  grown  and  thrown  off.  One  of  tnese  was  upon 
the  head- waters  of  thc  Mississippi,  from  which  they  were  dis- 
placed by  the  Dakotas.  Thc  Shiyans.  Arapahoes,  Ahahue- 
lins  (Gros  Ventres  of  the  Prflirie),  tbe  Menomonecs,  Kick- 
apoos,  Sauks  and  Foxes  and  Shawnees  seem  to  have  been 
derived  from  thi?  secondary  source.  Thc  other  was  upon 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  the  original  home  of  thc  Ojib- 
was,  Ottawa?,  and  Pottawattamies.andpossibly  of  the  Crees. 
In  this  area  and  upon  its  fisheries  the  Miamis  and  the 
tribes  known  collectively  as  thc  Illinois — namely,  the  Pe- 
orias.  M'cas,  Kaskaskias,  and  Piankesbaws — originated, 
and  migrated  from  thence  into  thc  areas  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Ohio,  where  they  were  found.  It  affords 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  influence  of  great  fisheries  in 
developing  tribes  of  men  under  institutions  which  belong 
to  this  status  of  society. 

11.  Ml'jrntionao/the  balcotan  Tribes. — Some  evidence  both 
with  respect  to  the  migrations  of  tho  several  tribes  and 
the  general  direction  of  their  advance  as  one  of  the  great 
stocks  of  the  Ganowanian  family  may  be  derived  from  the 
relations  of  the  dialects,  and  from  the  geographical  posi- 
tions of  the  numerous  tribes  of  this  lineage.  They  were 
either  lake  or  river  Indians,  which  gave  a  peculiar  cha- 
raeter  to  their  area  of  occupati<m.  Since  the?e  lakes  were 
in  the  midst  of  prairies,  and  since  thc  rivers  had  a  narrow 
border  of  forest,  while  all  beyond  was  open  prairie,  unsuit- 
able for  Indian  occupation,  tbe  tribes  of  this  stock  spread 
aver  great  distances  N.  and  S.  along  the  hanks  of  the  riv- 
ers, witliout  any  corrcspondinir  lateral  expansion,  except 
in  thc  lake  region  of  Minnesota.  Besides,  as  their  area, 
with  thc  exception  of  the  lake  region,  was  a  comparatively 
poor  one.  it  created  a  tendency  among  the  more  vigorous 
and  warlike  bands,  like  the  Iroquois,  who  were  probably 
an  early  offshoot  from  thc  Dakotan  stem,  to  seek  new  hab- 
itations in  distant  regions. 

1.  Dakotas, — Thc  Dakotas  proper  held  a  broad  as  well 
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as  compact  area  on  the  bead-waters  of  the  Mississippi  and 
in  the  lake  region  of  Minnesota,  from  which  they  ranged 
eastward  to  Lake  Superior  and  westward  to  the  Missouri. 
A  portion  of  them  when  discovered  were  permanently  es- 
tablished on  the  Missouri.  They  are  now  divided  into  some 
twelve  great  bands,  and  occupy  the  plains  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  forced  westward,  as 
other  tribes  have  been,  by  the  progress  of  the  incoming 
race.  "When  Carver  visited  the  Dakotas  in  IToG,  they  were 
divided  into  eleven  bands.  {  Travels,  Philadelphia  ed.,  1796, 
p.  37.)  They  acknowledged  seven  primary  divisions,  as 
stated  by  Riggs  {Lexicon,  Introd.,  p.  xy.;  Smithsonian 
Contributions,  vol.  iv.),  of  which  the  Tetons  were  the  sev- 
enth, now  subdivided  into  several  bands.  The  name  Da~ 
kotUf  by  which  they  call  themselves  as  one  people,  signifies 
"leagued  "  or  allied.  They  also  speak  of  their  confederacy 
as  the  "seven  council-fires."  They  are  divided  into  thir- 
teen bands — Santees,  Yanktons,  Sissetons,  Ogallallas,  Bru- 
les,  Unkpapas.  Blackfeet  Dakotas,  Channonpas,  Sans-arcs 
or  Itazipeos,  Minnekanjoos,  and  Two  Kettles.  Isaunties 
is  a  generic  term  used  by  the  western  Dakotas  to  describe 
their  kindred  on  the  Mississippi ;  and  Tetons  another  em- 
ployed by  the  latter  to  describe  the  former.  As  the  lan- 
guage has  two  dialects,  the  distinction  Is  dialectical. 

2.  Aseinihoines. — This  tribe  was  originally  one  of  the 
constituent  bands  of  the  Dakotas,  but  became  detached 
and  independent  shortly  before  their  discovery.  They 
moved  northward  to  Rainy  Lake,  and  ranged  thence 
westward  to  the  Missouri  and  northward  to  Lake  Win- 
nipeg. 

'S.  Missouri  Tribes. — The  nearest  congeners  of  the  Da- 
kotas were  the  eight  Missouri  tribes,  who  inhabited  both 
banks  of  this  river  and  some  of  its  tributaries  from  the 
Ponka  River  on  the  N.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and 
thence  southward  to  the  Arkansas  on  the  S.  They  fall  dia- 
lectically  into  three  groups — first,  the  Ponkas  and  Omahas ; 
second,  the  lowas,  Otocs,  and  Missourisj  and  third,  the 
Kaws,  Osages,  and  Quappas. 

4.  Wimiebngoes. — This  tribe  is  clearly  affiliated  with  the 
Missouri  tribes  above  mentioned.  Under  the  French  name 
of  Puants  they  were  fourvd  near  Lake  Winnebago  in  Wiscon- 
sin, and  ranged  to  Green  Bay.  They  were  an  offshoot  from 
the  Dakotan  stem,  which,  advancing  eastward  toward  the 
forest  area,  were  arrested  by  Lake  Michigan,  and  very 
likely  by  the  tribes  in  possession  of  the  narrow  peninsula 
between  it  and  Lake  Superior.  This  was  the  natural  route 
of  migration  to  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the 
Mississippi  region,  and  probably  the  one  previously  taken 
by  the  Iroquois. 

b.  Upper  Missoni-i  Tribes. — N.  of  all  the  tribes  named 
are  the  Mandans,  who  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Dakota  lan- 
guage ;  and  also  the  Minnitarees  or  Hidatsa  and  the  Crows, 
whose  dialects  have  so  large  an  infusion  of  Dakotan  voca- 
bles that  they  have  been  regarded  as  of  this  descent. 
Their  real  connection  seems  to  be  with  the  Gulf  tribes — 
namely,  the  Creeks,  Choctas,  and  Seminoles. 

G.  Ilodcnosannian  Tribes. — This  group  consists  of  the 
five  Iroquois  tribes  (Senecas,  Cayugas,  Onondagas,  Onei- 
das,  and  Mohawks)^  the  Ilurons  or  Wyandottes,  Eries,  Neu- 
tral Nation,  Susquehannocks,  Nottowas,  and  Tusearoras. 
The  home-country  of  the  Iroquois  before  they  occupied 
New  York  was  upon  the  N.  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  near 
Montreal.  { Lea<jne  of  the  Iroqunis,  p.  5.)  Their  last  migra- 
tion, of  which  they  have  preserved  a  full  tradition,  was 
from  that  district  into  the  lake  region  of  Central  New  York, 
where  they  had  been  established  at  least  a  century  and  a 
half  when  first  di.-!COvercd  in  KJllS.  The  Ilurons  remained 
upon  the  (Jeorgian  Bay  and  around  Luke  Simcoe,  and 
ranged  southward  to  Lake  Erie;  the  AVyandottes  of  Kan- 
sas are  the  remains  of  this  people.  The  Neutral  Nation 
occupied  the  banks  of  the  Niagara  River  and  tho  N.  E. 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Eries  the  S.  E.  shrire  of  the 
same  lake.  Both  tribes  wore  defeated  and  expelled  by  the 
Iroquois  about  1050-55,  and  arc  now  extinct.  The  Sus- 
quehannocks lived  on  tho  lower  Susquehanna,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Nottowas  in  Virginia,  and  the  Tuscarora?  in 
North  Carolina,  until  their  ex])uh;ion  in  1712,  when  they 
settled  in  New  York.  It  will  be  observorl  that  the  Iroquois 
and  their  kindred  tribcH  are  classed  with  the  Dakotas.  Tho 
evidence  of  this  connection  is  found  in  tlicir  dialects,  the 
words  of  which  are  very  similar,  although  not  identifiable; 
in  their  systems  of  consanguinity,  which  are  identical  in 
minute  particulars  ;  in  tho  common  term,  Xa-flo-cb-sioux, 
applied  by  the  Ojibwas  and  other  Algonkin  tribes  to  the 
Dakotas,  tho  Iroquois,  and  the  Ilurons  ;  and  from  tho  tradi- 
tion of  the  Ilurons  that  the  Dakotas  were  descended  from 
them,  which  asserts  their  common  descent.  From  what 
quarter  these  tribes  or  the  mother-tribe  entered  the  Algon- 
kin area  wo  have  no  positive  knowledge.  It  seems  at  least 
probable  that  they  pasHcd  through  the  pcninsuhi  between 
Lakoa  Superior  and  Michigan,  and  thenso  to  tho  valley  of 


the  St.  Lawrence,  where  their  traditionary  history  com- 
mences; and  that  the  Winnebagoes  were  following  on  the 
same  general  line  when  their  further  progress  eastward  was 
arrested  by  the  superior  power  of  the  tribes  wiiieh  then  held 
the  peninsula.  Both  migrations  probably  antedate  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  head-waters  of  the  Mississijqii  by  the  Da- 
kotas. The  initial  point  from  which  the  Dakotans  mi- 
grated into  the  central  section  of  the  continent  was  neces- 
sarily remote.  They  were  northerners  climatically,  and 
their  natural  relations  were  to  the  western  side  of  the  con- 
tinent. They  must  have  reached  the  Missouri  either  by 
way  of  the  Arkansas  or  the  Platte,  on  either  of  which  800 
miles  of  prairie  must  have  been  traversed.  In  their  eastern 
movement,  which  was  in  progress  at  the  epoch  of  European 
discovery,  they  were  later  in  time  than  the  Algonkin  tribes, 
and  later  than  the  Gulf  nations. 

III.  Mif/ratinns  of  the  Guff  Tribes. — Arranged  according 
to  language,  these  tribes  are  the  following;  1,  Catawbas; 
2,  Natches ;  3,  Cherokees :  4,  Creeks,  Choctas.  Chiekasaws, 
and  Seminoles.  Concerning  the  migrations  of  these  tribes, 
and  of  the  smaller  tribes  along  the  Gulf  AV.  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, no  knowledge  is  preserved.  It  is  only  by  ascertain- 
ing their  connection  with  tribes  whose  migrations  are  trace- 
able that  this  knowledge  can  be  recovered. 

IV.  Migrations  of  the  Pawnee  Tribes. — The  Pawnees  and 
Arickarees  speak  closely-allied  dialects.  When  first  known, 
the  Pawnees,  in  four  subdivisions,  occupied  the  upper  wa- 
ters of  the  Kansas  River,  and  ranged  from  thence  to  the 
Platte.  After  their  separation  from  the  main  stock  the 
Arickarees  removed  to  the  upper  Missouri,  near  the  Man- 
dans,  where  they  became  horticultural  village  Indians. 
Neither  they  nor  the  Pawnees  ever  lived  E.  of  the  Mis- 
souri. Their  only  known  congeners  are  tho  ITueeos,  AVit- 
chitas,  Keechies,  and  Towaches  of  the  Canadian  River  and 
Red  River  of  Arkansas.  They  all  speak  dialects  of  the 
same  stock-language,  and  have  been  prairie  Indians  since 
first  known,  subsi;;ting  upon  the  buffalo  through  the  pos- 
session of  the  horse.  This  branch  of  the  (ianowanian  fam- 
ily is  thus  referred  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain  near  the 
head-wafers  of  the  Arkansas,  along  which,  without  doubt, 
they  traversed  the  prairies  into  tlieir  modern  areas.  Tho 
line  of  their  migration,  which  was  comparatively  recent, 
points  to  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  as  the  home  of  their 
ancestors. 

V.  Migrations  of  the  Aihapasco- Apache  Tribes. — Tho 
Athapascans,  who  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  territory  from  the  Saskatchewan  to  the  Yukon, 
and  from  the  bay  westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
beyond,  together  with  the  several  tribes  of  the  Apaches 
and  the  Navajoes  and  Pinols  of  New  Mexico,  speak  dia- 
lects of  the  same  stock-language.  Their  migrations  pre- 
sent the  remarkable  spectacle  of  a  stock  dividing  in  some 
central  area — one  branch  moving  northward  and  becoming 
established  in  a  nearly  arctic  climate,  and  the  other  mov- 
ing southward  into  a  semi-tropical  region.  The  Apaches 
did  not  come  into  notice  until  after  they  became  possessed 
of  horses,  which  have  raised  many  Indian  tribes  from  ob- 
scurity. 

VI.  Migrations  of  the  Shoshonee  Tribe.  —  The  tribes 
speaking  dialects  of  this  language  are  the  Shoshonees  or 
Snake  Indians  in  subdivisions,  who  inhabit  the  Lewis  Fork 
of  the  Columbia,  and  range  southward  to  tho  Humboldt 
River  and  eastward  to  the  Wind  River  Mountains  ;  the 
Utes  in  several  subdivisions,  who  inhabit  the  Territory  of 
Utah  from  the  region  of  Great  Salt  Lake  southward  to 
New  Mexico,  and  the  AV.  side  of  tho  Colorado  southward 
to  Arizona;  the  Comanches  of  Texas;  and  the  Cawios, 
Netelas,  and  other  small  bands  in  the  jicninsula  of  Lower 
California.  Of  this  stock  the  Shoshonees  and  Comanches 
arc  the  most  conspicuous  members.  The  former  have  held 
tho  same  area,  substantially,  since  their  diseovery.  but  a 
portion  of  them,  according  to  a  tradition  of  the  Crow  In- 
dians, occupied  formerly  the  head-waters  of  tho  Yellow- 
stone, from  which  the  Crow.^  displaced  them.  The  Co- 
manches, called  at  different  times  Paducas  and  Ilictans, 
have  been  known  from  an  early  period,  but  became  prom- 
inent only  within  a  century  through  possession  of  tho 
horse.  K  tlicy  were  met  with  at  all  at  the  time  of  Coro- 
nado's  expedition,  which  is  uncertain,  they  were  then  a 
feeble  tribe.  When  first  known  to  Americans  they  ranged 
northwanl  to  the  Kansas  River,  and  southward  through 
Western  Texas  and  towards  the  (!ulf  of  Mexico.  In  some 
respects  the  Shoshonee  migration  is  more  significant  than 
that  of  any  other  stock  of  tho  Gamjwanian  family.  It 
was  the  last  in  time,  and  its  entire  course  is  manifest,  as 
well  as  the  region  in  which  it  took  its  rise.  Tlie  greater 
part  of  the  area  overs]>rcad  is  still  licld  by  tribes  speaking 
dialects  of  this  language.  It  cxtonrls  from  the  jtrincipal 
br.anch  of  tho  C(»lumbia  southward  to  tho  Colorado,  whore 
it  divides  into  two  streams:  one,  turning  south-easterly, 
and  migrating  apparently  by  way  of  the  Arkansas,  roaohod 
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Texas;  while  tho  other,  koopinjcW.  of  thoColoriido,  flowed 

Houth-wivHff^rly  until  it«  rnont  iiiiviiru-p(l  biirulM  pimrfnilod 
IiOW«r  riilirnniia,  thu  two  oxtreincH  briiif^  a  thotiHuml  iriiloH 
iipiirt  from  I'l.  (n  \V. 

It  will  ii'it  ln!  iK'rcHMury  to  notitMi  tlio  iiIxirlKinuI  triboH 
of  tln'  vitlli'V  <»('  tlif  (-'riliinibiii  lunl  KrafL-rV  Itivor,  except 
t(»  rditiiirk  thut  tliii  untiHiiiil  ntiiiilxir  of  htorrkian^im^iiH  in 
tliiH  nroii,  Hiiiiir^  ten  or  twolvt;,  iK  Huflioient  vvidonou  of  itH 
Ion};  rohtinutii]  ociMipiition. 

VII.  Mi'fnttinnH  <./  thr  Villtujf  Indi'rmn.-^X.  Of  thr  Vil- 
hif/r  InilinuH  n/*  Mfw  Mrxiri}  and  Arizimn. — Tim  %'aIlcyH 
of  New  Mcxitio,  without  doubt,  liuvo  been  tho  HoatH  of  tlio 
vilhij^o  IiKliaiiM  from  a  very  early  date.  Thin  view  Ih 
Hustaiui'd  by  the  nuniljorunil  ptisition  of  I  lie  present  puebloH, 
by  thr  ruins  of  i|c-»'il(;d  pui-blos,  iitnl  l)y  tiie  niiinbiT  of 
ntni'k-lan;;uii;;ftt,  five  or  cix,  t-poken  in  thcf'c  liinileil  arean. 
'I'lioro  nro  reasons  for  supposinK.  from  tho  number  of 
jiuelito.s  ill  ruins  in  New  iMexieo  and  Arizona  nn<l  in  the 
southern  part  of  Utah,  that  villai;e  Indian  life  in  tlieso 
roj^iniiM  waH  in  a  Htate  of  dtM-n-it'iu-e  iil  iIh-  liinc  of  (heir 
iliwcovery.  It  t<eeinH  pr()t)al>le  that  tlie  linliauH  wIjo  (Kteu- 
jticil  the  d((Herted  pueblos  had  been  overpowered  and  for(M?d 
sniithwarcl  by  the  more  barbarouM  tribes  failing  down  upon 
tlicin  from  tlie  valley  of  tlio  (Ndumbia.  Kor  upwards  of 
lliree  iTiitinii's  tho  Pueblo  India?is,  as  they  are  railed,  have 
boL-n  known  to  us,  and  have  remained  substantially  in  tho 
same  condition.  Of  their  previtms  history  and  inovomontfl 
no  direct  knowledj^e  remains,  but  the  probability  is  strong;, 
if  not  conclusive,  that  their  remote  ancestors  were  immi- 
grants from  the  valley  of  tho  Columbia. 

2.  Miijrutiuui*  <»/'  the  Motiu'l-hnililrrs. — Amonjj  the  tribes 
without  recognized  ile>)eendanta  are  the  Mound-builders, 
who  lived  mainly  in  tho  valley  of  tho  Ohio  and  upon  its 
tribuf rirics.  It  is  t-vident  that  they  were  village  Indians, 
(Icpeiiiling  chiefly  u])on  horticulture  tor  subsistence,  from 
the  implements  and  utensils  found  in  tho  mounds,  and 
from  tlio  areas  .^elected  by  them,  which  wore  ])oor  in  fish 
and  game.  It  is  jirobablo  that  they  were  village  Indians 
from  New  Mexico,  the  nearest  point  from  which  they  could 
have  been  derivcil.  From  the  absence  of  all  traditionary 
knowledge  concerning  them  among  tho  present  Indian 
tribes,  the  experiment  to  transphint  their  type  of  village 
life  from  a  dry  and  temperate  climate  into  colder  northern 
areas  had  been  made  and  failetl  before  tho  arrival  of  tho 
ancestors  of  tho  present  tribes  K.  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
pntbability  that  they  withdrew  from  the  country  i.s  at  least 
stronger  than  that  they  destroyed  each  other.  (See  Amer- 
ican Antiquitiks.) 

.'I.  Miffratiojid  nf  the  ViUncje  fnrlinnti  of  Mi^rico  and  Cen- 
tral America. — Tho  evidence  of  tho  occupation  of  thcso 
areas  from  a  vory  ancient  date  is  conclusive,  both  from 
architectural  remains  and  from  the  number  of  stoek-lan- 
guagos.  It  is  not  (irobable  that  the  number  of  these  lan- 
guages could  be  reduced  below  eight  or  ten  if  the  materials 
for  their  comparison  were  ample.  There  are  supposed  to 
be  eighteen.  "  Wc  can  safely  attirm,"  says  Clavigero,  "  that 
tlicre  are  no  living  or  dead  languages  which  can  differ  more 
among  each  other  than  the  languages  of  the  Mexicans, 
Otomies,  Tarascas,  Mayas,  and  Mixtccas."  {//int.  of  Mc.r- 
fVo,  Cullen's  trans..  Philadelphia  ed..  1S17.  iii.  100.)  To 
these  should  be  added  the  Znpotccan.  Totonacan.  Iluaxtc- 
Oiin.  Mixc,  Popoluciin,  and  some  others  to  make  the  list  eom- 
jdete.  The  higher  development  of  architecture  in  Yucatan 
and  Chiapas  suggests  a  longer  occupation  of  these  coun- 
tries by  village  Indians  than  of  Mexico.  It  is  a  singular 
as  well  as  an  instructive  fact  that  the  principal  historical 
tribes  of  Mexico  tomid  in  possession  at  (he  time  of  the 
Spanish  conquest  liad  resided  there  but  a  fev/  hundred 
years.  Their  respective  migrations  wcro  so  recent  in  point 
of  time  that  knowledge  of  the  event  and  of  tho  quarter 
from  whence  they  came  liad  been  prcscrveil  by  tradition. 
Acostn.  whose  work  was  lust  published  iit  Seville  in  l.'»SO, 
and  who  visited  Mexico  in  !oSo,  gives  tlie  principal  tra- 
dition quite  fully.  He  remarks;  "These  second  peoples. 
Navatalcas  [the  first  he  calls  Chichemccas],  came  from 
other  far  countries  which  lie  towards  the  X..  where  now 
they  have  discovered  a  kingdom  which  they  call  New 
Mexico.  There  are  two  provinces  in  this  country — the  one 
called  Aztlan,  which  is  to  say.  a  pl.-ice  of  herons  ;  the  other 
Teaculhuacau.  which  signifies  n  land  of  such  whose  grand- 
fathers were  divine.  .  .  .  The  Navatalcas  paint  their  be- 
ginning and  first  t  'rritory  in  the  figure  of  a.  cave,  and  sny 
they  came  firth  of  seven  caves  to  come  and  people  the  land 
of  Mexico."  {Xat<tral  and  Moral  Hint,  of  the  K.  aufl  11'. 
Indim,  London  e;l.,  I()04,  Urimstone's  trans.,  pp.  ■i07-.*)OI.) 
He  placesj  the  time  itf  the  migration  of  the  first  of  the  seven 
tribes  at  720  a.  u..  wliiidi  of  course  is  an  approximate  date 
only,  and  the  time  consumed  in  the  movement  at  eighty 
years.  The  migration  of  the  Axtecs.  the  last  of  the  seven 
in  tho  order  of  time,  was  commenced  in  1022  A.  n.  Iler- 
rcra  adopts    this   tradition,  remarking  that  "they  came 


from  romoto  partH  northward,  wboro  New  Mcxfeo  wiui 
aftorwttrdH  found."  (///«/.  «/  Awrirn,  I^ond.  ed,,  \'i'iU, 
HtovonM'K  tranN.,  iii.  |HH,  IKU.)  Clavigero  remark*"  that  the 
name  NahiiatlaeuK  ftho  Navnlah'aM  uf  AcoKia)  "  wax  prin 
cipully  given  to  lho>*e  neven  naiion»<.  or  rathi;r  thoce  ccven 
tribcH  of  one  nation,  who  arriveil  in  that  country  after  iIh- 
Clijidiemeeas,  and  peopled  the  littlu  iftlandc,  baiikn,  iind 
bouridariei  of  the  Mexican  lakoM.  Theno  Iriben  are  thi- 
SochimileaH,  (he  Chalee«e,  the  Tepaneean»',  the  Colhunx. 
tlu!  TIah  11  it-art,  the  Tlaf«r;iitanM,  and  (be  .Mexican".  'I'hi- 
origin  of  all  thet'e  (ribcM  wax  (hi-  province  of  Axtluii.  .  .  . 
All  historianH  represent  (hem  as  originally  of  one  and  th<- 
Hamo  country:  all  of  them  fpoke  the  Muno  language." 
iliiHt.  uf  Mrxivo,  I.  r.  i.  III.)  KUewhere  fii.  Hit)  he  re 
marks  that  "  the  Chicheineca»f,  Iik<'  (he  ToUecs  who  pre 
ceded  them,  and  other  nadonx  whieh  eume  after  (hem. 
were  originally  from  the  N,  countries,  a»«  we  may  call  the 
N.  of  America,  like  the  N.  of  Kurope,  the  Keminary  of  the 
human  rii'-e." 

Ill-sides  thirf  general  tradition  of  tho  migration  of  the 
Nahuatlacs  in  several  tribes,  there  ih  a  speeial  tradition 
of  tho  migration  of  the  Aztecs.  They  left  Aztlan,  accord- 
ing to  the  arithmetic  of  Clavigero,  in  1  IfiH  a.  n.,  arrived  at 
Tulla.  N.  of  the  valley,  in  I  litO,  at  Chnpultepec  in  12i.'i,  at 
Aeob»co  in  121)2:  were  enslaved  by  the  ChrdulanH  in  l.'ill. 
freed  themselves  in  i;!2.'),  an<l  that  year  founded  Mexico. 
f//*.,  i.  1.^0.)  The  last  date  in  all  probability  in  near  the 
truth,  the  remaining  chronology  being  merely  approximate. 
Tbr-Hi:  tniditioris  strike  the  writer  as  unquestionable  in 
their  authority  as  to  the  principal  facts.  They  ascribe  to 
th(-m  a  northern  origin,  whi<  h  was  antecedently  probable, 
and  whieh  learls  to  the  final  inference  that  their  remote  an- 
cestors originated  in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia. 

With  respect  to  the  migrations  of  the  village  Indians 
of  Yucatan  and  Central  America,  the  Chiapanese  had  a 
tradition  of  the  northern  origin  of  their  ancestors;  and 
there  still  remained  in  San  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  tribe- 
speaking  the  .\7.tec  language,  as  they  did  in  the  time  of 
Ovicdo,  With  these  clear  and  specific  evidences  of  a 
northern  origin  of  the  principal  historical  tribe  in  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  other 
eonc-lusion  than  that  the  remote  ancestors  of  all  the  tribes 
fouu'l  in  these  countries  were  emigrants  from  the  valley  of 
the  Columbia. 

VIII.  Prithahle  Asiatic  Orif/mo/the  Qannwnnian  Familjf. 
— A  brief  reference  to  the  facta  which  suggest  this  hypoth- 
esis will  c<includc  this  article.  Tn  the  first  place,  the  number 
of  distinct  types  of  mankind  in  Asia,  against  a  single  type 
in  America,  aside  from  the  Esquimaux,  shows  conclusively 
that  the  Asiatic  continent  has  been  occupied  by  man  much 
the  longest.  Secondly,  the  striking  affinities  in  physical 
characteristics  between  the  Mongolians  and  Tungusians  of 
North-eastern  Asia  and  the  aborigines  of  America  warrant 
the  assumption  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  latter,  unless 
the  independent  creation  of  man  in  America  is  claimed. 
Thirdly,  there  are  two  existing  lines  of  eomnninieation 
between  the  two  continents  within  the  power  of  savage 
tribes — one  of  which,  across  the  Straits  of  Behring,  has 
been  proved  to  be  practicable  by  the  Esquimaux  migration  : 
and  tlie  other,  by  the  Aleutian  chain  of  islands,  is  rcndercl 
a  probiiblc  route  by  the  fact  that  most  of  these  islands  are 
now  inhabited  by  a  people  of  common  descent.  They  are 
so  near  together  as  to  be  visible  from  each  other,  with  the 
exception  of  two  intervals  of  60  miles  each,  one  of  5o 
miles,  one  of  3.^0,  and  one  of  100.  the  last  two  near 
the  Asiatic  coast.  Fourthly,  these  islan<Is  are  gradually 
sinking,  as  has  been  inferred  by  navigators  from  the  fa<-t 
that  trees  are  now  to  be  seen  stan<iing  under  water  between 
some  of  them.  Thcso  islands  are  the  peaks  of  a  subma- 
rine chain  of  mountains,  and  it  is  not  an  imnrobablc  sup- 
position that  some  thousands  of  years  ago  they  may  have 
stood  higher  above  the  sea-level  than  at  jiresent.  and  con- 
sequently nearer  t()gether.  The  widest  gap  is  on  the  Asiatic 
side.  From  .Vttou  Island,  the  westernmost  of  the  Aleutian 
chain,  to  Behring  Island,  it  is  about  400  miles,  with  Cop- 
per Island  between:  and  from  Behring  Island  it  is  about 
11)0  miles  to  Kamtchatka.  From  Attou  Island  the  Amer- 
ican coast  is  accessible  by  means  of  canoe  navigation  from 
island  to  island — not  readily,  but  possibly,  through  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  ages.  Fifthly,  in  the  Ocean  Stream  of 
the  North  Pacific,  the  counterpart  of  the  <JuIf  Stream  of 
(he  North  Atlantic,  an  instrumentality  is  provided  so  re- 
markable in  character  that  it  would  have  been  extraordi- 
nary if  .-Vmerica  had  remained  without  inhabitants  of 
Asiatic  origin.  This  stream  rises  in  the  South  Pacific,  and 
flows  northward  along  the  -lapancsc  anil  Kurilian  Islands, 
to  the  Cape  of  Kamtchatka.  where  it  is  deflected  to  the 
eastward,  and  divides  into  two  streams.  One  of  these, 
following  the  coast,  enters  Behring  Strait,  but  the  other. 
tho  main  stream,  crosses  the  Pacific  eastward  along  the  S. 
shores  of   the  Aleutiao  chain  to  Alaska,  where  it  turns 
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down  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  not  entirely  lost  until  it 
reaches  the  shores  of  California.  Trunki  of  camphor 
trees  and  Japanese  junks  have  been  brought  to  our  coasts 
by  this  ocean  river  in  our  times.  Lastly,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  a  deliberate  migration  brought  the  aborig- 
ines to  America,  if  they  came  in  fact  from  Asia.  The  nat- 
ural obstacles  to  such  a  transit  to  an  unknown  land  pre- 
clude the  supposition.  When  it  occurred  it  must  have 
been  jmrely  accidental,  and  limited  to  a  small  number  of 
persons,  although  it  may  have  been  repeated  under  similar 
circumstances  a  number  of  times  in  the  course  of  the  a<res. 
The  Amoor,  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  Asia,  stands  nearlv 
in  the  same  physical  relations  to  the  north-eastern  section 
of  that  continent  that  the  Columbia  does  to  the  north- 
western section  of  the  American.  This  river,  although 
unequal  to  the  Columbia  in  its  fisheries,  must  have  at- 
tracted inhabitants  to  its  banks  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
existence  of  the  human  family.  Its  occupation  would 
have  led  to  boat-craft  and  familiarity  with  the  sea.  The 
Ocean  Stream  might  easily  bear  off  canoe-men.  once  thrown 
upon  its  current  by  the  accidents  of  the  sea,  from  the  coast 
of  Asia  or  from  the  Japanese  or  Kurilian  to  the  Aleutian 
Islanils.  After  Attou  Island,  the  first  in  the  series,  was 
gained,  the  problem  of  reaching  Alaska  and  America  would 
be  substantially  solved. 

The  Arctic  regions  were  undoubtedly  last  occupied  by 
man.  It  requires  the  gradual  adoption  of  hyperborean 
habits  before  human  existence  could  be  maintained  in  an 
arctic  climate.  For  this  reason,  and  from  the  great  an- 
tiquity of  the  Ganowanian  family  in  America,  the  Aleutian 
route  is  far  more  probable  if  the  question  is  confined  to 
Behring  Straits  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Aleutian  chain  on 
the  other.  Finally,  it  is  a  striking  fact,  in  the  great  chain 
of  facts  which  point  to  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  American 
aborigines,  that  the  Tungusian  and  Mongolian  tribes, 
who,  of  all  existing  Asiatics,  are  nearest  to  them  in  type, 
still  hold  the  Amoor  River,  upon  which  they  have  lived 
from  time  immemorial.  Lewis  II.  Morgan. 

Miguel'  (JoHAXv),  b.  in  the  province  of  Hanover  Feb. 
21.  1828;  studied  law  at  Heidelberg  and  Oottingen  lS4fi- 
49,  and  settled  at  Giittingen  as  an  advocate.  Enthusiastic 
for  the  unity  of  Germany,  he  worked  with  great  energy 
for  the  national  idea,  but  thereby,  and  by  some  papers  on 
the  financial  condition  of  Hanover,  incurred  the  emnity 
of  the  government.  He  gained  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple, however.  In  1804  he  was  elected  a  deputy  from  three 
different  places,  and  in  the  second  chamber  of  the  Han- 
overian diet  he  occupied  an  influential  position.  He  es- 
poused the  policy  of  Benningsen.  In  1865  the  city  of 
Osnabriick  elected  him  burgomaster.  After  the  annexation 
of  Hanover  to  Prussia  in  ISfifi,  he  exerted  himself  zeal- 
ously in  order  to  strengthen  the  newly-established  connec- 
tion, and  it  was  in  no  slight  degree  due  to  his  influence  as 
a  member  of  the  North  German  diet  and  the  Prussian 
house  of  deputies  that  the  policy  became  liberal  and  the 
South  German  states  entered  into  intimate  relations  with 
the  North  German  confederation.  His  oflice  of  burgo- 
master he  resigned  in  1870,  to  accept  that  of  director  of  I 
the  discounting  bank  of  Berlin,  but  in  the  German  Diet 
he  still  continued  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
national  liberal  party.  Algust  Niemann. 

Miguel  (Dom  Maria  Evaristo).  b.  at  Lisbon  Oct.  26, 
1802,  the  third  son  of  John  VI.,  king  of  Portugal,  by  the 
Spanish  princess  Carlotta  Joachima;  went  in  1807  to 
Brazil  with  his  parents,  fleeing  from  the  French  armies. 
Here  he  grew  up  entirely  neglected.  When  he  returned  to 
Eurojie  in  1821  he  could  neither  read  nor  write.  When  he 
was  ten  years  old  he  was  a  drunkard:  when  he  was  fifteen 
his  debaucheries  and  atrocities  amazed  the  people.  He 
was,  nevertheless,  his  mother's  favorite,  and  seems  to  have 
returned  this  love,  while  he  hated  his  father  and  brother, 
and  considered  them  as  strangers.  Soon  after  the  return 
of  the  royal  family  to  Portugal  he  began  to  form  conspira- 
cies against  his  father;  open  revolt  followed.  Tho  plan 
was  to  ilepose  the  king,  and,  if  necessary,  to  kill  him.  He 
e.-«rapefl  cm  board  an  Knglish  man-of-war,  and  by  his  c'scaj)e 
f)r»ni  Miguel's  ]dan  was  foiled.  The  prince  was  banished 
from  Portugal  May  12,  182-1.  On  May  10,  1H2(),  John  VI. 
died,  and  in  order  to  jirevont  a  civil  war  the  eldest  son. 
I>om  Pedro,  emperor  of  Brazil,  resigned  tho  Portuguese 
throne  in  favor  of  his  daughter,  Maria  da  Gloria,  and 
offered  her  hand  to  Dom  Miguel.  He  assented,  made  oath 
on  tho  constitution,  and  entered  on  his  regency  during  tlio 
minority  of  Maria.  But  ho  soon  broke  his  oath,  subverted 
the  constitution  by  the  aid  of  the  clerical  party,  dissolved 
the  iM)nstitiitinnal  Cortes,  assumed  nbsohite  power,  filled 
all  the  dungcf»ns  of  the  country  \vith  the  liberals,  and  ruled 
Portugal  for  several  years  by  terror,  while  he  gave  up  him- 
Hclf  to  the  wildest  dissipation.  But  in  18;i2,  Dom  Pedro 
arrived  at  Oporto  with  a  Brazilian  fleet.     In  1833  ho  con- 


quered Lisbon,  and  on  May  26,  1834,  Dom  Miguel  was 
brought  to  Genoa  by  a  Portuguese  man-of-war,  having 
agreed  never  to  re-enter  Portugal.  As  soon  as  he  arrived 
ai  Genoa,  however,  he  protested  against  the  agreement,  but 
the  only  result  of  the  protest  was  that  he  lost  his  pension 
from  Portugal,  and  all  his  property  was  confiscated.  He 
afterwards  married  a  German  princess,  and  d.  at  Brom- 
bach,  Baden,  Nov.  15,  1866. 

Mika'do,  the  titular  name  of  the  Japanese  emperor. 
The  present  mikaJb  was  b.  Jn  1852,  or,  according  to  the 
Japanese  calentlar.  in  the  year  2512.  His  name  is  Muts- 
HiTo.  thcsonand  rightfulheirofOsa-hito,  whose  posthumous 
name  was  Komei  Tenno,  and  whose  reign  lasted  twenty 
years.  Soon  after  the  death  of  the  father,  in  1867.  many 
circumstances  conspired  to  force  the  late  **  tycoon"  to  ab- 
dicate the  ruling  position  which  he  and  his  predecessors 
had  held  as  usurpers  for  several  hundred  years,  and  which 
event  was  the  pivot  upon  which  the  late  revolution  in  Japan 
rested.  On  attaining  the  requisite  age  of  sixteen,  Muts- 
hito  was  crowned  in  the  city  of  Osaka.  One  of  his  first 
acts  after  that  event  was  to  grant  an  audience  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  foreign  powers  then  in  Japan,  which  was 
the  first  time  that  such  an  audience  h.ad  ever  taken  place. 
Soon  afterwards,  and  before  the  close  of  1868,  he  removed 
his  residence  to  Yedo,  which  he  decreed  should  be  called 
Tok'to,  or  the  "  Eastern  Capital."  Early  in  Jan.,  1S69,  he 
granted  his  first  audience  to  the  ministers  of  foreign  powers 
in  Tokio.  and  received  their  credentials  ;  not  long  afterwards 
he  visited  Kioto,  the  western  capital,  took  unto  himself  a 
wife,  and  returned  to  Tokio.  to  which  city  all  the  great 
daimios  of  tho  empire  had  been  ordered  to  resort  by  His 
Imperial  Majesty.  That  the  rule  of  the  new  emperor  has 
been  fraught  with  wonderful  results  is  known  to  all  the 
world,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  cannot  in  this  place 
go  into  particulars.  We  may  notice,  however,  that  he  has 
won  the  affection  of  his  people  by  his  high  character  and 
unselfish  patriotism.  He  has  sent  ambassadors  abroad  for 
the  purpose  of  informing  themselves  in  regard  to  affairs 
of  state  ;  established  legations  in  America,  Germany.  Eng- 
land. France,  Italy.  Russia,  Austria,  and  China;  he  has 
sanctioned  the  building  of  railways  and  the  establishment  i 

of  steamship  lines;  connected  his  empire  with  the  whole 
world  by  means  of  the  telegraph  ;  established  many  modern 
lighthouses  all  along  his  coasts;  organized  an  army  and  a  ; 

navy  on   the  models  of  the  Western  World;  sent  young  ! 

men   abroad  by  the  hundred  to   be  educated  ;  revised  old  I 

laws  and  made  new  ones  to  conform  with  the  modern  spirit  i 

of  civilization;  abolished  many  barbarous  usages;  given 
his  decided  approval  to  a  free  press ;  and  in  these  as  well  [ 

as  many  other  important  measures  he  has  proved  himself  [ 

the  very  head  and  front  of  his  marvellous  empire.     And  i 

just  as  this  paragraph  is  going  to  press  we  have  the  au- 
thentic   news    that   the    mikado    has    issued    an    imperial  ! 
proclamation  or  decree  which  has  for  its  object  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  deliberative  body  allied  to  a  parliament,  in          i 
which,  to  some  extent,  the  will  of  his  subjects  may  be  ex-          I 
pressed  and  recognized. 

In  his  personal  appearance  the  mikado  is  rather  taller  ' 

than  the  average  of  his  countrymen  ;  he  has  had  three 
children,  one  of  whom  alone  survives;  he  is  not  a<ldicted 
to  self-indulgence,  but  takes  delight  in  cultivating  his  mind  ' 

and  is  a  hard  student;  although  now  only  twenty-three 
years  of  age.  he  frequently  presides  at  the  meetings  of 
his  privy  councillors;  ho  frequently  visits  the  executive 
departments  to  see  that  all  is  going  on  properly  ;  he  has 
surrounded  himself  with  the  wisest  statesmen  in  his  empire.  \ 

With  such  a  worthy  ruler,  and  such  a  jirogressive  people 
as  the  Japanese  have  already  proved  themselves  to  be,  the 
empire  of  Japan  may  well  count  upon  a  great  future  of 
prosperity  and  happiness.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Mikhailov'ka,  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Koorsk, 
on  the  Khorok,  has  large  manufactures  of  leather,  boots, 
and  shoes.     Poji.  about  6000.  , 

Mik'losich,  von  (Frwz),  b.  at  Luttenberg,  Styria,         ' 
Nov.  20,  lSl;i;  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  Warasdin,  ! 

Croatia:  studied  jurisprudence  at  the  I'niversity  of  Gratz  ; 
received  in  1844  an  appointment  at  the  imperial  library  at 
Vienna,  and  was  made  professor  of  Slavic  languages  at 
tho  university  of  the  same  city  in  1840.  His  ]>rincipal 
work  is  a  comparative  grammar  of  tho  Slavic  languages 
(1852-70),  a  comprehensive  and  ingenious  work.  He  also 
published  Lrxicou  liiKjuiK  pnJiruNlnirrntrir  (1850).  and  .a 
great  number  of  minor  works  on  the  Slavic  language.  lit- 
erature, archaeology,  ancl  history.  In  connection  with 
J.  Miillcr  he  edited  Actn  et  Diplomata  Oraca  Mcdii  yEvi  i 

(;j  vols..  Viiuuiii,  1860-64).  ' 

Mik^iias,  i>Ioqiiine/«  or  ]>Ioknaza«  town  of  Mo- 
rocco, in  hit.  ;i:i°  5S'  N.  and  Ion.  8°  W.  It  is  situated  nn 
a  fertile  jilain,  watered  by  the  Bet  River  and  covered  with 
oUvC'grovos.    It  is  fortified,  noatly  built,  and  contains  a 
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mapfnificont   palaco  built  of  marbin  iind    mirroiiiMlf)iI    by 

l)tiiLiitiriil  ^ciLniniiM.  Tito  Htilturi  roMiihiM  lioro  clminj^  I.h« 
Hiuiinmr.  A  <-unMiit(Tiil)Ui  tnnlouiul  iniiiiiifur*tiircH  of  luatiicr 
uikI  I'lirtln-nwiiro  iiro  curried  on.     J'op.  55,000. 

IVIi'lain,  roiiiity  of  K.  ('(uUrul  TfxiiM.  Aroa,  lOIftKf^unro 
iniliM.  It  in  iMnindod  N,  K.  by  Uru/oH  Uivi-r.  It  in  <liver- 
Hiliml  iin«l  fnrtiln.  Timimr.  noul,  imd  ini.'licinul  M|.rinj;H 
aboiiTi'l.  Corn,  rnttfdi,  fruit,  livchtock.  wool,  iiml  tuiiibur 
are  Ifinlin^  |iroilitctri.     Ciiii.  Cuinoron.     Pop.  HltHt. 

Miran,  birpTo  town  of  Xortliern  rtuly.  in  Int.  15*'  2H'  N.. 
Ion.  \i"  I  r  ['..,  lyiiijf  in  tbc  ri'ntrd  uf  tin:  j;r**iit  fi-rtilc  plain 
of  Mil'  I'o.  bi'twurii  tlio  AlpH  iiml  llin  v\p»*niiim*«,  tho  Adri- 
utic  ami  lli«  Mj^iirian  noan.  (  For  fliniatr  hrc  Italv.)  Tho 
(Honn.  a  Hiiiall  HtriMiin.  washoH  it?*  southern  wall,  and  the 
town  i>(  rnrincrtrd  by  naviuablo  cuniilx  willi  tlir  Adria,  an<l. 
(Iiroiiirli  tin-  Ticinu.  with  (lie  I'n.  Uailwavf  centring  in  a 
iiHist  impo'^ini;  .Hliilion  iinito  Milan  with  all  the  larj^etownH 
of  Italy.  Tho  cireuinfcreneo  of  the  city,  following  the 
rainpartfl,  irt  about  H  inilofi;  it  has  twelve  ^jale.-*,  the  nio^t 
HtrikinR  bein^  the  Porta  Soni])ione  on  Iho  N.  W..  at  the 
entrance  of  the  ^reat  Siinplon  nmd.  whose  I'onHtniclion  in 
here  eoiiiineniorattMl  by  a  niaynilieent  triumphal  arch  bejjun 
in  IH()7  and  finished  in  IH.'tfi.  Tho  .street h  of  Milan  are  ^'on- 
erally  broad  ami  very  clean  ;  tho  palaeeH,  thouj;h  Home- 
tiines  of  itinncnt^o  aize.  lack  the  uteditpval  grandeur  of 
those  of  Florence.  Of  the  2M\  churchen  cxi^ttinj;  in  the 
niidille  of  the  hint  contury,  Maria  Theresa  and  .loneph  11. 
Huppresseil  117;  others  have  been  abandoned  ninco,  t'o  that 
the  actual  nninbor  is  about  SO.  The  cathedral  of  .Milan, 
an  Italian  Cothic  structure,  is  one  of  tho  most  splendid 
temples  in  the  world,  beinj;  exceede<l  in  size  only  by  St. 
Peter's  and  the  cathedral  of  Seville.  It  was  bej^un  In  I.'lfirt 
{lieinrich  Arlcr  of  (inuinden  being  the  architect,  accord- 
ing to  some— Mattco  da  Campiono.  aecordinj;  to  others), 
and  was  in  jjreat  part  coinjdetcd  by  1500.  I'nder  \apolcr)n 
tho  work  was  actively  resumed  in  IS05.  and  further  rlcco- 
ralions  and  repairs  are  constantly  jjoinj;  on.  The  interior 
of  this  cathedral  is  477  feet  in  length,  ISfi  feet  in  breadth  ; 
height  of  nave,  15H  feet,  of  dome.  2H  feet,  of  tower,  ."iOO 
feet.  Tho  nave  is  supported  by  52  columns,  the  four  sus- 
taining the  dome  being  10  feet  and  the  others  S|  feet  in 
diameter,  canopied  niches  with  statues  taking  tho  place  of 
capitals :  the  pavement  is  of  mosaic  ;  tho  vaulting,  painted 
to  imitate  carved  stone,  lias  been  injured  by  dampness,  and 
is  unworthy  the  rest  of  this  won<lerful  ctlifico.  The  roof 
is  a  forest  of  (iothic  turrets.  '.IS  in  number,  decorated  with 
exouisite  carvings;  tho  exterior  of  the  cathedral  is  adorned 
witn  2000  statues,  tho  intorior  with  700.  Handbooks  of 
travel  usually  state  the  whole  number  of  statues  jit  4500, 
but  the  above  figures  aro  from  the  best  Milanese  authori- 
ties. Tho  Piazza  del  Duomo.  an  open  space  around  tho 
oathodral,  has  recently  been  enlarged,  but  ?till  dues  not 
afi'ord  a  satisfactory  view  of  this  marvellous  building. 
Passing  over  otlier  very  noteworthy  churtdics,  that  of  ^^t. 
Ambrose,  founded  in  3^7  by  the  illustrious  arclibishop  him- 
self, is  of  tho  greatest  interest  to  the  architect,  the  anti 
quarian,  und  especially  to  the  lover  of  early  Christian  art. 
Near  Santa  Maria  della  Grazie.  in  which  are  very  interest- 
ing frescoes,  etc.,  is  the  convent  containing  that  ruined 
masterpiece  of  art.  Da  Vinci's  Lant  Supprr.  It  would  bo 
impossible  hero  even  to  hint  at  the  encllcss  artistic  and 
literary  treasures  existing  in  Milan.  The  Brera  (Jallcry 
alone  contains  more  than  400  oil  paintings,  many  of  great 
excellence,  besides  admirable  frescoes,  etc.  In  tho  same 
building  is  tho  National  Library,  founded  by  Afaria  The- 
resa in  170-t,  and  recently  enlarged  by  private  donations, 
libraries  from  suppressed  monasteries,  etc..  until  it  now 
counts  250,000  volumes.  The  famous  Ambrosian  Library, 
foundcil  by  Cardinal  Borromeo,  has  also  lately  risen  fnitn 
tlt*,000  to  155,000  volumes,  among  which  are  above  15,000 
manuscripts,  some  of  the  greatest  rarity.  Tho  adjoining 
(Jallcry  of  Art  contains,  among  its  countless  treasures, 
invaluable  original  drawings  and  manuscripts  by  L.  da 
\'inci.  In  addition  to  public  collections,  Milan  boasts  20 
private  picture-galleries  of  more  or  less  interest.  There 
aro  15  museums  4if  natural  history,  14  of  medals  and  anti- 
quarian objects  generally.  The  charitable  and  educational 
institutions  of  Milan  are  on  a  most  liberal  scale,  and  ad- 
mirably managed:  the  former  own  a  capital  of  more  than 
$40,000,000.  The  schools,  academies,  musical  conserva- 
tories, etc.  of  Milan  have  a  high  reputation.  There  is  also 
am|)le  provision  for  public  amusements.  The  theatre  La 
Scala  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe.  The  old  and  new 
public  gardens  furnish  charming  promenades,  and  tho 
drive  through  tho  Corso  and  around  the  walls  is  most 
agreeable.  Among  the  recent  improvements  in  tho  city 
should  be  mentioned  the  Victor  Emmanuel  ttallcry.  or  ar- 
cade, which  has  completely  eclipsed  the  (dd  Cristoforis.  It 
represents  a  Latin  cross,  640  feet  long,  48  broad,  S5  in 
height,  with  a  cupola  165  feet  high.     Tho  roof  consists  of 


two  gluHH  vaultx,  one  rt  feet  nbovo  tho  other.  ThU  gallfry 
Ih  entered  from  the  PJa/za  flella  Scala  through  a  Ruperb 
Corinthian  arch  of  granite,  and  coidainH  about  100  bril- 
liant Hhopf.  TIm!  municipality  haH  recently  MiM-nt  1,000,000 
francs,  beHiden  the  cont  of  the  ground,  i>m  liie  new  ceme- 
tery outr^ifle  tho  Porta  (iaribaldi.  The  gcogrHphieul  pOfL 
tion  of  .Milan  neeuroH  it  an  immenKo  inland  trade,  chiefly 
in  grain,  rice,  cheene,  Hilk,  etc, ;  in  the  Kuburbrt  there  are 
numerous  itnd  imitortanl  iiianiifactoriex. 

At  the  lime  of  itn  compicrt  by  the  HomnnK  (220  B.  r.) 
.Milan  war*  the  largest  town  of  Cisalpine  (iaul.  Cjcero  anl 
Mar<'u*4  Prututt  wero  afterwardr*  among  iti*  governors,  and 
in  the  third  century  it  almost  rivulled  Korne.  It  wa-( 
('hristiani/ed  very  early — tradition  hayf  by  Ht,  Barnabft- 
— and  wuM  ma'Ie  illustrtouM  in  tin;  fourth  century  by  thr- 
goo'l  and  great  St.  Ambrose.  It  fuffered  fevorely  from  the 
barbarianM  in  152.  and  in  55S  wa»  destroyed  by  a  nephew 
of  Viliges,  who.  according  to  Procoidus.  flew  .'{00.000  of  its 
inhabitants.  .After  many  viciHsitmfes  we  find  .Milan  in  the 
eleventh  century  once  more  in<lcpendent  and  with  a  popu- 
lation of  .'iOO.OOll.  Its  moral  and  intellectual  prosperity 
rose  witli  its  nniterial  wealth.  The  ci-jibrated  archbishop 
.Aribort  oflTcred  every  encouragement  for  the  education  of 
tho  young,  and  from  her  nehools  of  philfrHopby,  medicine, 
etc.  Milan  sent  forth  her  professors  to  Burgundy,  to  France, 
and  (o  (termauy.  After  this  ffillowcd  a  fcricf  of  disaptrous 
wars,  ending  with  the  rio.-*tructifm  id'  the  city  by  Frederick 
Barbarossa  in  1102.  It  wa«.  however,  rebuilt  with  mar- 
vellous rapidity,  and  in  1170  the  Milanese,  aided  by  the 
neighboring  towns,  defeated  Frederick  at  Legnano,  In 
1227  they  were  once  more  crushc'l  by  Frederick  II.  In 
1250  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  terrible  ICzzelino  to  get 
possession  of  the  city,  which  failerl,  an<l  from  that  time 
till  1417  Milan  was  governed  by  Iho  ducal  house  of  tho 
Visconti,  The  so-called  (J olden  Ambr<(sian  republic,  <if 
three  years'  duration,  was  followed  in  1450  by  the  duke- 
dom of  the  .*<for/.a.  which  lasted  till  I50((.  From  that  time 
i\Iilan  continued  for  the  most  part  untler  a  foreign  yoke, 
French,  Spanish,  or  (Jerman,  until  Kilfi,  when  the  French 
entered  Milan  and  Napoleon  made  it  the  capital  of  the 
Cisalpine  republic.  In  1H14  the  Austrians  took  possession 
of  the  city,  ])romised  a  liberal  government,  but  pursued  nn 
entirely  oppr»8ite  j)olicy.  Insurrection  after  insurrection 
broke  out  f  1S15,  1S21,  ISIl.'i),  each  followed  by  arrests,  im- 
prisonments, executions ;  and  a  state  of  chronic  conspiracy 
existed  until  the  "  (iloritius  Five  Days'  Kcvolution,"  which 
began  on  Mar.  IS,  1848.  and  terminated  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  Austrians.  This  is  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  tho 
history  of  Milan,  but  after  four  months  the  enemy  returned 
victorious.  A  new  but  disastrous  insurrection  was  at- 
tempted in  185.*i.  On  June  8.  1S50,  Milan  had  tho  happi- 
ness to  welcome  the  Franco-Italian  army  within  her  gate.-, 
ami  Victor  Emmanuel  as  the  sovereign  of  her  ct'ice. 
The  town  is  at  present  highly  prosperous.  Pop.  in  1874, 
201.085.  '  Caromnk  C.  Marsh. 

.Milan,  tp.  of  Do  Kalb  co.,  III.     Pop,  857. 

i>Iilaii,  tp.  of  Macon  co..  111.     Pop.  322. 

Milan,  post-v,  (called  also  Camdes,  CA\fnES  Mir-i.s, 
and  LowKLi.)  of  Black  Hawk  tp..  Rock  Island  co..  Ill,,  on 
Kock  River  and  on  the  Peoria  and  Rock  Island  R.  R.  It 
has  watcr-]iower  and  thriving  manufactures.     Pop.  818. 

.Milan,  tp,  of  Allen  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1183. 

Milan,  a  v.  of   Unadilla  tp..   Livingstone  co.,  Mich. 

Pop.  i4;i.  • 

Milan,  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1420. 

Milan,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Sullivan  eo..  Mo,.  250  miles 
N.  W.  of  St,  Louis,  on  the  Burlington  and  South-western 
U.  K..  has  1  church,  gooil  educational  advanljiges.  2  news- 
papers, 2  steam  .-^aw  and  (louring  mills.  1  wn.illon-mill,  1 
cooperage,  2  benevolent  institutions.  2  hotels,  and  stores. 
Principal  business,  farming.  It  has  deposits  of  coal,  fire- 
clay, mineral  paint,  and  building-stone.     Pop.  319. 

J.  F.  Bkatty,  En.  "Sili.ivan  Corsrv  («A7.ette." 

Milan,  post-tp.  of  Coos  co..  N.  11..  on  the  Androscog- 
gin River  and  on  the  (?rand  Trunk  Railway,  ha«  manu- 
factures of  starch,  lumber,  and  other  goods.     Pop.  710. 

Milan,  post-tp.  of  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  has  4  churches 
and  sevt-ral  small  villages.     Pop.  1474. 

Milan,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Erie  co.,  0.,  fi6  miles  W.  of 
Cleveland,  1ms  4  churches,  the  Western  Reserve  Norm.il 
School,  1  large  paint  manufactory,  shipyard,  2  carriage- 
shops.  1  banking-house,  1  newspaper.  Pop.  of  v.  774;  of 
tp.  2210.        A.  H.  Balsi.ev,  Ei>.  "  Milan  Advertiser,'* 

Milan  D^p6t,  post-v.  of  (iibson  co..  Tenn.,  90  milc<! 
N.  K.  of  Memphis,  at  the  junction  of  the  Memphis  and 
Louisville,  the  Mississippi  Central,  and  the  Tennessee 
R.  Rs.,  has  1  college  and  free  high  school,  1  nCTrspaper, 
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steam  cotton  and  planing  mills,  3  hotels,  and  a  number  of 
business-firms.  Incorporated  1866.  Pop.  about  2000. 
W.  A.  Wade,  Ed.  "Milan  Exchange." 
Milaz'zo,  large  seaport  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province 
of  Messina,  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Milazzo,  about  27  miles 
W.  of  the  city  of  Messina.  This  town  stands  partly  on 
the  shore  and  partly  on  a  hi;j;h  ])romontory,  which  j^rad- 
ually  slopes  seaward  till  its  rocky  extremity  is  lost  in  the 
■waves.  The  lower  town  is  undefended,  but  the  upper  town 
is  walled  and  strongly  fortified.  There  are  some  buildings 
of  interest  here,  and  the  convent  of  the  Capuchins  com- 
mands a  magnificent  view  of  the  sea  and  of  the  town  be- 
low. The  harbor  is  sufficiently  large  and  deep  to  receive 
ships  of  war,  and  about  1000  vessels,  including  those  en- 
gaged in  the  coasting-trade,  annually  enter  this  port.  The 
exports  consist  chiefly  of  oil.  wine,  salt  fish,  linseed,  dried 
fruits,  etc.  Fish  of  excellent  quality  abound  in  the  neigh- 
boring waters.  Milazzo  (anc.  Mile)  was  founded  by  the 
Zanclei  more  than  700  years  before  our  era,  and  has  shared 
the  general  vicissitudes  of  the  island.  It  has  been  the 
theatre  of  many  battles,  the  last  in  1860,  when  Garibaldi, 
July  20,  obtained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Neapolitan 
troops,  followed  by  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  of  Milazzo 
and  the  city  of  Messina.     Pop.  in  1S74.  12.060. 

MiVbrid^e^  a  maritime  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Washington 
CO.,  Me.,  on  Narra^'uagus  Bay,  30  miles  W.  of  Machias. 
Shipbuilding,  the  fisheries,  and  trade  are  the  leading  in- 
dustrial pursuits.     Pop.  155S. 

MiTburn,  post-v.  of  Ballard  co.,  Ky..  17  miles  E.  of 
Columbus.     Pop.  314. 

Milburn  (William  IIexry),  b.  at  Philadelphia  Sept. 
26,  1823:  removed  in  childhood  to  Jacksonville.  111.; 
studied  at  Illinois  College,  notwithstanding  a  partial  loss 
of  sight ;  became  a  Methodist  itinerant  preacher  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  chiefly  in  the  Southern  States:  was  settled 
for  a  time  at  Montgomery,  and  afterwards  at  Mobile,  Ala. ; 
became  a  popular  and  eloquent  lecturer  and  chaplain  to 
Congress;  went  to  England  in  1859.  and  lectured  with 
success  in  the  principal  cities.  On  his  return  he  was  or- 
dained in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  but  returned 
in  1872  to  Methodism.  He  is  widely  known  as  *'  the  blind 
preacher,"  and  has  published  Rifle.  Axe,  and  Saddft-Iiaijs 
(1857),  Ten  Years  of  Preacher  Life  (1859),  and  Pioneers 
and  Peojile  of  the  Miasissijjpi  Valley  (1860). 

Mil'dew  [Ang.-Sax.  mildenw  ;  Ger.  Mihlthau.  "  mcal- 
dow  "].  the  popular  name  of  certain  minute  parasitic  fungi 
in  which  agriculturists  and  horticulturists  find  one  of  their 
most  dangerous  enemies.  The  name  was  originally  re- 
stricted to  the  white  moulds  of  the  genus  Botri/tis,  but  is 
now  commonly  applied  also  to  other  genera,  even  to  the 
dark-colored  fungi  which  attack  our  fruit  trees.  The  most 
important  of  these  parasitic  fungi  are  those  which  infest 
the  cereals  and  often  injure  the  grain-crops  very  materially, 
such  as  the  wheat  mildew  {Purdnia  tjraminia),  the  red  rust 
(Trichohasis  rnbi(jo  and  linen  re),  the  smut  {Ustilaffo  se;/e- 
tum),  and  the  bunt  (  Tilhtia  caries).  As  a  preventive 
against  this  disease  the  seed-wheat  is  treated  to  a  bath  of 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  which  kills  the  spores 
carried  along  with  the  grain.  Another  very  injurious  and 
widely  disseminated  mildew  ( Oidinm  Tuckcri)  is  that  which 
attacks  the  grapevine,  destroying  the  foliage,  and  thereby 
preventing  the  fruit  from  ripening.  It  appears  as  grayish 
spots  on  the  young  shoots,  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  stems  of  the  fruit,  and  has  often  caused  great  de- 
struction and  desolatio#  in  the  wine-growing  regions  of 
Europe.  As  a  remedy  against  this  disease  the  vines  and 
trellises  are  sprinkled  in  early  spring,  when  the  buds  first 
appear,  with  a  solution  of  8^  ounces  of  connnon  salt  and 
4  ounces  of  saltpetre,  with  36  ounces  of  wafer,  to  which 
are  added  10  drops  of  oil  of  rosemary  and  10  drrtps  of  oil 
of  lavender,  1  part  of  this  solution  being  mixed  with  100 
parts  of  water.  The  solution  is  applied  by  the  aid  of  a 
syringe.  Afterwards,  when  the  leaves  have  exj)nndcd. 
they  are  well  dusted  witli  flowers  of  sulphur  by  the  aid  of 
a  bellows  especially  contrived  for  the  purpose.  Also  roses, 
lettuce,  cucumbers,  and  peas  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
mildew  when  sudden  changes  in  the  atuiospbore  take  place 
after  a  long  interval  of  close,  ilamp  air.  Some  kinds  of 
fungi,  also  known  under  the  name  of  mildew,  attack  even 
linen  and  cotton  fabrics  and  paj)cr  when  kept  in  a  damp 
place,  and  appear  on  the  surface  as  dai'k  si)ots. 

Mile  [Lat.  miilr  pafmtiuw,  a  "thousand  paces,"  of  five 
Uoniiin  feet  earh],  the  name  for  a  great  number  of  linear 
znoaaurcs,  each  remotely  derived  from  the  Koman  mile. 
Among  the  principal  miles  arc  the  following: 

English  and  U.  S.  statute  mile =  1. 

Koninn  mile =    .9193 

}^n'.;lish  nautical  or  geographical  mile =  lAH'i 

Gorman  *'  "    =4.611 

Scotch  mile,  ancient » 1.127 


Irish  mile,  ancient =  1,273 

German  short  mile =  3.897 

"        long      "   =5.753 

Prussian  mile =4.680 

Danish        "    =4.G84 

Swedish      "    =  6.G48 

The  geographical  mile  is  one  minute  of  the  earth's  equator ; 
the  German  geographical  mile  is  four  times  as  long  as 
ours.     Our  statute  mile  was  fixed  in   Queen    Elizabetli's 
time  at  5280  feet,  and  has  not  since  been  changed. 
Miles,  tp.  of  Centre  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1325. 

Miles  (James  Wauley),  b.  1819  at  Charleston,  S.  C. ; 
graduated  at  South  Carolina  College;  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  became  a  foreign 
missionary:  was  assistant  rector  of  St.  Michacrs.  Charles- 
ton; was  afterwards  professor  of  Greek  and  history  in 
Charleston  College.  Ilis  writings  have  vigor  and  merit. 
Among  them  is  Philosophic  Theolorpj  (1849). 

Miles  (Gen.  Nelson  A.),  b.  at  AVachusettville,  Mass., 
Aug.  8,  18^9;  entered  the  volunteer  service  as  lieutenant 
in  the  22d  Massachusetts  Vols.  Oct.,  1861  :  was  distin- 
guished at  Fair  Oaks  and  at  Malvern  ;  became  adjutant- 
general  of  a  brigade;  was  appointed  colonel  61st  New 
York  Vols.  Sept.  30,  1862,  which  he  commanded  at  Fred- 
ericksburg ;  was  severely  wounded  at  Chancellorsville ; 
was  appointed  brigadier- general  May  12,  1864;  was  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Richmond  campaign  of  1864  ;  appointed 
brevet  major-general  Dec,  1864;  colonel  of  40th  Infantry 
U.  S.  A.  July  28,  1866;  transferred  to  the  5th  Infantry 
Mar.  15,  1869,  and  commissioned  brevet  brigadier  and 
brevet  major-general  U.  S.  A.  Mar.  2,  1867,  brigadier- 
general  U.  S.  A.  Dec,  1880. 

Miles  (Pliny),  b.  at  "Watertown,  N.  Y.,  in  1818;  was 
in  early  life  a  school-teacher:  was  afterwards  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits  and  studied  law  ;  travelled  extensively 
in  Europe,  and  narrated  his  exjicrienccs  in  several  news- 
papers over  the  signature  of  "  Communipaw."  He  pub- 
lished several  volumes — Sentiments  vf  FUncers,  Statitsiieal 
Regiater  (1848),  Elements  of  Alnemoiechny,  or  Art  of  Mem- 
ory (1848),  Northurfnri,  or  Rambles  in  Iceland  (1864), 
Ocean  Stetim  Xaviyation  (1857),  and  Postal  Reform  (1855). 
To  the  subject  of  postal  reform  he  devoted  his  later  years 
with  eminent  success.     D.  in  Malta  Apr.  6,  1865. 

Miles  (Richard  Purs),  b.  in  Maryland  May  17,  1791  ; 
was  consecrated  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  in  1838.     D.  Feb.  1,  1860. 

Miles  (W.  Poucher),  b.  July,  1828,  in  Charleston, 
S.  C. :  graduated  at  Charleston  College,  and  studied  law ; 
was  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  in  Charleston  Col- 
lege; mayor  of  Charleston  1856  and  1857,  and  introduced 
improved  police  and  drainage  systems;  was  distinguished 
for  gallant  and  humane  labors  during  the  yellow-fever 
season  at  Norfolk,  Va..  1855;  member  of  Congress  1857-61  ; 
and  afterwards  a  Confederate  colonel  and  Congressman. 

Miles'burg,  post-b.  of  Boggs  tp.,  Centre  co.,  Pa.,  on 
the  Bald  Eagle  Vallev  K.  R..  at  the  junction  of  the  ISellc- 
fonte  branch,  2  miles"  N.  by  W.  of  Bellefonte.     Pop.  600. 

Mile'tUS,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Ionia, 
was  on  the  Sinus  Latmicus,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Meander,  and  existed  as  a  town  at  the  time  when  the 
Greeks  planted  their  first  colonies  in  Asia  jAIinor;  but  <m 
the  arrival  of  the  lonians  under  Ncleus  all  the  male  citi- 
zens of  the  ancient  population  (Carians  or  Leleges)  were 
massacred.  Miletus  .soon  became  one  of  the  most  powerful 
maritime  and  commer(dal  jilaces  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
monopolized  the  trade  of  the  Kuxinc  :  it  sent  its  vessels  into 
the  Atlantic  ;  it  formed  a  great  number  of  prosperous  colo- 
nies, such  as  Abydos  and  Lampsacus  on  the  Hellespont, 
Cyzicus  on  the  Propontis,  Sinope  and  Amisus  on  the  Eux- 
ine.  and  others  in  Thrace,  the  Crimea,  and  on  the  Horys- 
thencs.  It  continued  to  flourish  under  the  Lylian  and 
Persian  rule,  but  after  its  unsuccessful  revolt  against  Per- 
sia in  500  u.  V.  under  HiRTi.i-:ns  (which  see),  its  strength 
was  broken.  It  gave  some  .signs  of  life  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  by  throwing  off  the  Athenian  yoke ;  it  after- 
ward attempted  to  resist  Alexander  the  (Jreat.  and  contin- 
ued a  place  of  commercial  consecpicuce  until  destroyed  by 
the  Turks.  Its  site  is  now  oceupie<l  by  Palattia,  which  is 
described  as  "'a  fever-stricken  plaee." 

Mil'field,  a  v.  of  Dover  tp.,  Athens  co.,  0.     Pop.  94. 

Mil't'ord,  post-tp.  of  Lassen  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  113. 

Miltorcl.  jiost  V.  and  tp.  of  New  Haven  eo.,  Conn.,  on 
Long  IsliinrI  Sound,  at  the  mouth  of  the  AVepowaug  River, 
and  on  the  New  V<irk  New  Haven  and  Hartford  U.  R..  has 
several  ehurehes  and  schools,  a  manufactory  of  straw 
goods,  2  h(dols,  and  I  weekly  newspaper.      Pop.  3105. 

Milforcl,  ])ost-v.  and  hundred  of  Kent  co.,  Del.,  on 
Mif'pillion  lliver  and  on  the  Junction  and  Rrcakwatcr 
R.  R.,  is  a  shipping-point  for  produce,  has  several  churches 


MILKOUD     MILITAKY   ACAHKM  I  KS. 


unci  HL-hoolH,  2  liotoln,  1  wookly  nowHpiipor,  and  contains 
N..IIIII  Mri.iiiiiri  (wliicli  nfc).     I'lip.  ;iO'.i:). 

Alilfiiril,  |iii»t-v.  iinil  Ip.  of  Iroquoiii  i«>.,  III.,  on  Sugiir 
CrcHili  mill  on  lliti  I'liicuno  Dunvlllc  ami  VimunnuH  U.  11., 
Ill  inili-K  8.  of  WiitMofii.     Top.  of  v.  •2:M  ;  of  tp.  1107. 

ItliWonl,  u  V.  (Ci.riTV  I'.  •>.)  of  Clay  tp.,  Uccutur  oo., 
In.l.,  II  iiiil.'s  W.  of  (iiccn^lmi-K.     I'op-  •""■ 

Iflillortl,  post  V.  of  Van  Iluri'n  tp..  Ko^iiuHko  co.,  Inil., 
on  'rurUi'v  Cii-i'li  iiml  on  llir  Ciminnali  Waliauli  ond  Mlcli- 
i^-an  U.  !(..  IM  niilcn  N.  of  \Val>a»li.     Pop.  1:12. 

Milf'iiril,  Ip.  of  I. a  (iranKc  i-o.,  Iml.     Top.  1288. 

ItliMoi'il,  Ip.  of  Ci'ttwl'onl  CO.,  la.     I'op.  C0.1. 

niilliird,  Ip.  of  Ktiny  eo.,  la.     Pop.  &0.'i. 

ItliU'oril,  poKt-v.  anil  tp.  of  DnviR  en..  Kan.,  noftr  tho 
N.  10.  lainli  of  the  Itopublican  Kivcr,  20  iniku  W.  of  iMnn- 
hiittan.     Pop.  711. 

MilTiird,  poBt-v.  of  ItrnoUcn  en.,  Ky.,  10  miles  S.  W. 
of  llr.MiU\  ilii',  tho  coiintyKcat.     Pop.  lO.S. 

I>liir<>rd,  post  Ip.  of  PiMiobirot  CO.,  Mc.on  tlic  E.  bank 
of  the  river  Pcn.liHcol  anil  on  the  Kiiroiican  and  North 
Aincriciin  R.  It.,  bus  inanufacturci  of  lumber.     Pop.  82". 

Itlilford,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Worcester  co..  .Mans.,  .'iO 
miles  .^.  \V.  from  Huston,  on  tbo  Boston  and  Albany  It.  K., 
has  :i  railways,  2  banks,  and  stores;  is  one  of  the  largest 
buot-nninufacturin(C  centres  in  tho  conntry.      Pop.  llSilO. 
W.  II.  Cook,  Kii.  "  Mii.Koim  .loi  iiN.M.." 

Milford,  post-v.and  tp.  of  Oakland  on..  Mich..  :i5  miles 
N.  \V.  of  lictroit,  on  the  Klint  and  PiTo  Manpietto  II.  H., 
has  I  churches,  a  prailcd  union  school,  I  bankinn-houso.  a 
foumlrv.  I  newspaper,  and  several  luanufiuturint,'  interests. 
Pop.  1  7117.  1.  P.  .Iacksox,  Kn.  "  MiLroaii  Timks." 

nillord,  po9t-tp.  of  Brown  Co.,  Minn.     Pop.  6.'!2. 

itlilt'ord,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Seward  CO.,  Neb.,  on  Big 
Blue  Uiver,  22  miles  W.  of  Lincoln,  in  an  agricultural  re- 
gion.      Pop.  O.'ll). 

Milford,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Hillsborough  co..  N.  U„  .IO 
miles  .\.  W.  of  Boston,  was  incorporated  1791,  has  a  free 

library,  a  g 1  high  scboiil,  2  banks,  1  hotel,  sends  220,000 

gallons  of  milk  to  Boston  annually,  and  large  quantities 
of  knilling-cotton,  men's  boots  and  shoes,  tassels,  picture 
and  mirror  frames,  and  furnitnro  of  all  kinds.  Granite- 
quarrying  forms  an  important  branch  of  industry.  Pop. 
2I1IIIJ.  (1.  K.  KiisTKii,  Kii.  ••  Mii.i'oiiii  Wkkki.v  Entkiumiisk." 

{>Iillortl,  post-v.  of  Alexandria  tp..  Hunterdon  Co..  N. .!., 
nc;ir  llie  Delaware  lUvor  and  on  the  Belvidero  Delaware 
K.  1!. 

Itlillbrd,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  11  miles 
S.  of  Coopcrstown.  The  township  is  traversed  by  tho  Sus- 
quehanna Uiver  and  tho  Coopcrstown  and  Susquehanna 
Valley  R.  R.     Pop.  2;iOI. 

niiirord,  tp.  of  Butler  co.,  0.     Pop.  1828. 
Milfordi  |)ost-v.  of  Miami  tp.,  Clermont  co.,  0.,  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  l.itlle  Miami  Uiver.     Milford  U.  U.  Station 
(called  also   Montauk)  is  on  the  W.  side  of  tho  river,  in 
llaniilton  county,  ml  the  Little  Miami  U.  R.    Pop.  of  v.  G20. 
niilford,  tp.  of  Delianco  co.,  0.     Pop.  1553. 
.Mill'ord,  tp.  of  Kno.\  co.,  0.     Pop.  1024. 
Milford,  Union  co.,  0.     See  Milford  Centre. 
i^lilford,  tp.  of  Bucks  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  2900. 
Milford,  t)).  of  .luniata  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1158. 
Milford,  |iost-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Pike  co..  Pa.,  97  miles 
from  New  ^'ork  City,  has  '^  churdles,  1  nowsp.aper,  7  hotels, 
and   stores.      It   is  a  ]>opular   summer  restn-t  for  tourists. 
Principal  occupation,  fanning.      Pop.  of  v.  "-lO  ;  of  tj).  912. 
.l.\Mr,s  II.  DoNV,  En.  "Milford  Herald." 
Milford,  t]i.  of  Somerset  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1109. 
.Milford,  post-v.  of  Ellis  co.,  Tex.,  25  miles  W.  of  Cor- 
sicana.  has  I  churches  and  good  schools.     Pop.  995. 
Milford,  post-tp.  of  .Teffcrson  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1608. 
Milford  Centre  (Milpord  R.  R.  Station),  post-v.  of 
Union  tp..  Union  co.,  0..  at  the  crossing  of  the  Cleveland 
Columbus  and  Cincinnati  and  the  Columbus  Chicago  and 
Indiana  Central  U.  Us.     Pop.  .'!72. 

Milford  Square,  post-v.  of  Bucks  co..  Pa..  40  miles 
N.  of  Philadelphia,  has  several  large  mills,  1  printing-office 
publishing  three  diflcrent  papers,  and  stores.  Principal 
employment,  farming.     Pop.  about  200. 

J.  (i.  Staiki'kr,  En.  "  Rkkormkr  ANn  Agriculturist." 
Milfort'  (ticii.  Lk  Clkhc),  b.  at  M^zii^res.  France,  about 
17.*)0:  came  to  .\merica  sliortly  before  tho  Revolution,  and 
after  travelling  through  the  British  colonies  settled  among 
tbo  Creeks  about  1770:  married  a  sister  of  .\lexander  Mac- 
flillivray  :  became  a  chief  and  took  part  in  the  war  against 
the  Southern  colonists.     In   1796,  after  the  death  of  his 


wifo,  ho  returned  to  Franco;  hteame  a  brlgadlor-gcneral  fn 
the  wars  of  Napcdeon  ;  publl«hcd  a  work  upon  bin  Amer- 
ican adventures  and  his  renidonoo  in  llic  Crock  Nation 
(IH02I,  and  d.  at  .Me/,i.re.i  in  IHI7. 

Milliitu',  or  .Millnii,  town  of  France,  in  tho  depnrt- 
ineiil  of  Aveyron.  on  the  Tarn.  It  inn  largo  tunnerics  and 
inunufaetures  of  gloves,  and  earricH  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  leather,  woid,  and  timber.  During  the  religioun  wars  it 
was  one  of  the  chief  stroiigboldM  of  the  Calvininls,  but  \ln 
castle  was  demolished  by  Louis  XIII.     Pop.  I2,fi.'lB. 

Miritiiry,  Ip.  of  Winneshiek  eo.,  la.     I'op.  1515. 

.Mililiiry  AciidiMiiicH,  as  they  now  exist,  are  of  quite 
moilern  origin.  In  modern  limes  many  eircunistances 
have  combined  to  make  war  far  more  a  matter  of  science 
and  skill,  anil  less  a  matter  of  brtilo  force  and  courage, 
than  formerly.  Hence  the  great  necessity  for  a  thorough 
preparation  of  ollieors,  njion  whose  character  and  ability 
the  results  of  war,  with  all  ils  momenlouH  consequences, 
must  very  greatly  depend.  As  the  peculiar  instruclion  and 
training  required  cannot  be  furnished  by  the  ordinary  ed- 
ucational iiislitutions,  special  schools  have  been  judged 
necessary,  and  have  been  carefully  organized  by  the  most 
enlightened  nations  of  the  glidie.  Only  the  principal  mili- 
tary schools  of  eoinc  of  tho  great  military  powers  are  here 
noti<'ed. 

(iRKAT  Britain.  1.  Tht  flot/nt  Miliinn/  Annlrmi/  at 
Woidwich,  instituted  in  1711,  for  the  instruction  of  olfieers 
of  the  artillery  and  engineers.  Admission  is  by  open  eom- 
pclitive  examinations,  conducted  by  the  civil  service  coin- 
inissioners.  and  held  twice  a  year.  The  subieels  arc  math- 
ematics, English  language,  literature,  and  history,  Latin 
and  (Ireek,  French,  (ierman,  Italian,  Russian,  Spanisli  or 
Hindustani,  chemistry,  general  and  jibysical  geography, 
free-hand  and  geometrical  drawing.  Of  these  subjects,  the 
candidate  is  examined  in  only  four,  exclusive  of  drawing, 
one  being  mathematics.  Age  of  admission,  sixteen  to 
eighteen  years.  The  course  of  instruction  lasts  two  and  a 
half  years,  and  embraces  mathemnlies,  fortification,  artil- 
lery, military  drawing  and  reconnoissance,  military  history 
anil  geography.  French  or  tierinan,  elementary  chemistry 
and  physics,  drills,  and  exercises;  certain  voluntary  sub- 
jects being  allowed  to  be  taken  up  ot  the  option  of  the  stu- 
dent. The  cadets  pay  an  annual  contribution,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  tbo  same  for  all,  being  greatest  for  sons  of 
civilians,  less  for  sons  of  military  and  naval  officers,  and 
least  for  sons  of  deceased  officers  whose  families  are  in  pe- 
cuniary distress.  The  queen's  cadets  pay  nothing.  In 
Feb..  1875.  there  were  198  cadets  and  about  20  professors 
and  instructors,  besides  the  staff  of  government  and  admin- 
istration. The  academy  prepares  candidates  for  the  royal 
engineers  and  the  royal  artillery,  the  best  scholars  being 
allowed  to  choose  the  engineer  corps. 

2.  Tile  /loi/iil  Mililitrii  Collrrir  at  Sandhurst,  instituted 
in  1799.  It  is  for  the  instruction  of  those  intended  for 
ofRccrs  of  cav.ilry  or  infantry.  Its  object  is  to  afford  a 
special  military  education  to  sublieutenants  recently  com- 
missioned and  to  successful  candidates  in  the  competitive 
examinations  for  commissions.  The  number  of  students 
varies  according  to  the  rcquiremcnls  of  the  service:  it  i- 
now  250.  with  about  24  professors  and  instructors,  in  nddi 
tion  to  the  staff  of  government  and  administration,  con- 
sisting of  0  officers.  .Admission  is  by  competitive  exam- 
ination before  the  civil  service  commission.  The  course 
lasts  one  year,  divided  into  two  terms.  The  course  of  in- 
struction embraces  the  regulations  and  orders  for  the  army, 
regimental  interior  economy,  accounts  and  correspondence, 
military  law.  elements  of  tactics,  field  fortification  and  the 
elements  of  permanent  f.irtificalion,  military  topography 
and  reconnoissance,  infantry  and  field  artillery  drill,  rid- 
ing, gvmnasties.  The  sub-lieutenants  have  the  pay  of 
their  grade;  the  other  students  receive  no  pay  ;  all  students 
pay  for  messing  and  washing. 

3.  The  Stitff  Collrijr:  at  Sandhurst  is  for  the  instruction 
of  staff  officers.  Formerly,  the  senior  department  of  the 
Royal  Military  College,  it  is  now  a  distinct  institution. 
Admission  is  wholly  by  competitive  examination,  open  to 
officers  of  all  arms'nf  the  service,  including  artillery  and 
engineers.  Candidates  must  have  served  five  years,  and 
also  have  certain  certificates  from  their  superiors,  "The 
subjects  of  the  competitive  examination  are  mathematics, 
militarv  history  and  geography,  French,  (Tcrman,  and 
Hindustani,  fortification,  military  drawing,  geology,  and 
chemistry;  mathematics,  one  of  the  three  languages,  and 
elementary  field  fortification  are  obligatory  :  the  remaining 
subjects  are  at  the  option  of  tho  candidate.  The  course 
lasts  two  years,  and  embraces  fortification  and  field  engi- 
neering, artillery,  topography, etc.,  reconnoissance. military 
art.  historv  and  geography,  military  administr.ation  and 
law,  French,  German,  or  Hindustani,  milit  iry  tetcgraphy 
and  signalling,  riding.    These  are  oblisatary,  and  geology. 
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two  of  the  three  languages,  and  experimental  sciences  are 

voluntary.  The  number  of  students  is  40,  with  10  profes- 
sors and  instructors,  exclusive  of  the  staff  of  government 
and  instruction. 

4.  Great  Britain  has  also  the  Royal  School  of  Military 
Engineering  at  Chatham,  the  Arlvanrcd  Class  of  Artillery  j 
Officers  at'Woolwieh,  the  Srhool  of  Gunnery  at  Shoebury- 
ness,  the  Snrrey  Class  at  Aldershott.  the  School  of  Mnnhctry 
at  Hythe,  the  Army  Medical  School  at  Netley,  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Military  School  at  Dublin,  schools  and  asylums 
for  soldiers  and  soldiers'  children. 

France.  1.  The  Polytechnic  School  at  Paris, — This  cel- 
ebrated school  was  commenced  in  1794,  but  received  its 
organic  law  in  1799  from  La  Place,  then  minister  of  the 
interior  under  Napoleon.  It  is  a  scientific  school,  giving 
a  preparatory  education  for  several  branches  of  the  public 
service — viz.  the  engineers,  artillery,  and  staff,  the  depart- 
ment of  powder  and  saltpetre,  the  navy  and  marine  artil- 
lery, the  naval  architects,  the  hydrographical  engineers, 
the  corps  of  roads  and  bridges  { ponts  et  chanssees),  the 
corps  of  mines,  the  telegraph  department,  the  tobacco  de- 
partment, and  for  other  branches  requiring  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  mathematics.  phy-=ic5,  and  chemistry.  Ad- 
mission is  wholly  by  competitive  examination.  Age  of 
admission,  sixteen  to  twenty  years,  or,  if  in  the  army,  not 
over  twenty-five  years.  The  candidate  must  have  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  science  or  of  bachelor  of  literature, 
and  is  examined  in  arithmetic,  problems  in  descriptive 
geometry,  French,  resolution  of  triangles,  figure  and  color 
drawings,  algebra  and  analytical  geometry,  elementary  and 
descriptive  geometry,  physics  and  chemistry,  and  German 
language.  The  course  lasts  two  years,  and  embraces  analy- 
sis, descriptive  geometry  and  stereotomy,  mechanics  and 
machines,  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  geodesy,  archi- 
tecture and  public  works,  topography,  military  art  and  for- 
tification, composition  and  French  literature,  German  lan- 
guage, history,  figure,  landscape,  and  color  drawing.  The 
number  of  pupils  is  about  500,  with  about  32  professors  and 
instructors,  exclusive  of  the  staff  of  government  and  admin- 
istration. Pupils  pay  a  certain  amount  annually,  but  aid 
is  given  by  the  state  to  those  needing  it.  As  a  scientific, 
and  especially  as  a  mathematical,  school  this  institution 
is  probably  not  surpassed,  if  equalled.  Among  its  early 
professors  are  such  names  as  Lagrange,  La  Place,  and 
Monge  ;  among  its  pupils,  Malus,  Hauy,  Biot.  Poisson,  De 
Barante,  Arago,  Cauchy,  Cavaignac,  Lamoriciere,  and  Elie 
de  Beaumont. 

2.  The  Special  Military  School  at  St.  Cyr  is  intended  for 
the  instruction  of  those  destined  to  become  oflRcers  of  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  and  marine  corps.  A  certain  number  of 
the  highest  graduates  compete  for  admission  to  the  Staff 
School  at  Paris.  The  course  of  study  lasts  two  years,  em- 
bracing topography,  fortification,  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration, artillery,  military  art  and  history,  geography,  hy- 
giene, literature,  German,  drawing,  and  military  exercises. 
There  are  now  (Feb.,  1875)  about  700  puj)ils.  with  about 
42  professors  and  instructors,  and  about  26  military  ofilicers 
of  instruction  in  drill,  etc.,  exclusive  of  the  staff  of  govern- 
ment and  a<lministration.  Age  of  admission,  seventeen  to 
twenty,  or.  if  already  in  the  army,  not  over  twenty-five 
years.  Admission  is  wholly  by  competitive  examination 
in  the  following  subjects — viz.  French  composition,  Latin 
version,  mathematical  composition  and  use  of  logarithms, 
mechanical  and  imitation  drawing,  drawing  with  India 
ink,  arithmetic,  algebra  and  plane  trigonometry,  geom- 
etry, descriptive  geometry,  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry, 
history,  geography,  German.  The  school  is  more  military 
and  practical,  and  less  theoretical  and  scientific,  than  the 
Polytechnic  School. 

3.  France  has  also  the  School  of  Artillery  and  Engineers 
at  Fontaincbleau,  the  Cavalry  School  at  Saumur,  the  StaJ^ 
School  at  Paris,  the  Military  Orphan  School  at  La  Flcche, 
the  Medical  School  at  Paris,  the  School  of  Mnxkctry  and 
the  Gymnastic  School  at  Vincennes,  the  Music  School  and 
reqimcntal  schools. 

Phussia.  1.  The  War  Schools. — These  schools  are  eight 
in  number,  situated  at  Erfurt.  Potsdam,  Ncisse.  Engern, 
Casscl,  Hanover,  Anclani,  and  Metz.  and  are  designed  for 
the  instruction  of  those  intended  for  officers  of  infantry 
and  cavalry,  and  as  preparatory  to  the  Artillery  and  En- 
gineers' School.  To  become  an  ofiiccr  in  the  Prussian 
army  a  young  man  obtains  a  nomination  from  the  rolonel 
of  some  regiment,  which  he  then  enters  as  a  private  sol- 
dier, with  a  recognition  of  being  a  candidate  for  the  rank 
of  officer;  before  attaining  whi(-h  he  must  pass  an  exami- 
nation in  the  subiects  of  a  good  general  education,  serve 
fiix  to  nino  months  with  the  troops,  attend  a  war  school 
nine  monthn.  and  pass  an  examination  in  professional 
Bubjcfrts.  Officers  of  artiilery  f(nd  engineers  must  also 
pass  through  the  Artillnry  and  Engineers*  School.  The 
course  of  int^truction  embraces  tactics,  fortification,  science 


of  arms,  military  surveying  and  drawing,  drill  in  infantry 

exercises,  manual  of  the  piece  in  artillery,  gymnastics, 
fencing,  riding,  and  musketry  practice.  There  is  about 
six  weeks*  exercise  in  the  field  in  surveying,  reconnoissance, 
and  applied  tactics.  The  course  lasts  about  nine  months. 
There  are  in  the  war  school  at  Anclam  100  pujdls,  with  1 
major  commanding,  1  adjutant,  6  instructors  of  tactics, 
etc..  and  8  professors. 

2.  The  Cadet  Schools. — There  are  seven  of  these  schools 
— viz.  a  senior  cadet  school  at  Berlin,  and  six  junior  cadet 
schools.  ])reparatory  to  the  senior,  situated  at  Potsdam, 
Culm.  Wahlstatt,  Bensberg.  Ploen,  and  Oranienstein.  Usu- 
ally, four  years  are  passed  in  the  junior  school,  two  years 
in  the  senior  school,  and  then  the  usual  term  at  a  war 
school ;  but  some  of  the  best  pupils  pass  an  additional  year 
at  the  senior  school,  and  do  not  pass  through  the  war  school. 
There  is  an  examination  for  admission  to  the  junior  schools, 
not  competitive  :  from  the  junior  schools  pupils  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  senior  school  without  special  examination,  or 
a  pupil  may  be  admitted  to  the  senior  school  on  examina- 
tion without  having  passed  through  the  junior  school.  Age 
of  admission  to  the  junior  schools,  about  ten  years  ;  to  the 
senior,  about  fifteen  years.  The  course  at  the  senior  school 
embraces  religious  instruction,  Latin,  German,  French, 
mathematics,  history,  geography,  physics,  military  draw- 
ing, imitation  drawing,  drill,  fencing,  riding,  and  gymnas- 
tics. For  the  additional  year,  science  of  arms,  tactics,  for- 
tification, military  surveying  and  drawing,  topography, 
military  service  and  correspondence,  French  and  military 
exercises,  etc.  At  the  senior  schoolin  Jan.,  1S75,  there  were 
700  cadets  (a  number  to  be  soon  increased  to  800).  with  3  offi- 
cers for  superintendence.  28  oflficers  of  companies,  10  mili- 
tary instructors.  27  civilian  professors  and  instructors.  5 
surgeons  and  chaplains.  Total  for  sujierintendence  and 
instruction.  73.  In  the  junior  schools  the  course  embraces 
Bible  history,  Latin,  German  grammar  and  composition, 
French,  arithmetic,  elementary  algebra  and  geometry,  his- 
tory, natural  philosophy,  drawing,  writing,  drill,  gymnas- 
tics, fencing,  and  dancing.  In  each  junior  school  there 
are  about  200  pupils,  with  15  military  officers  and  instruct- 
ors, and  9  civilian  instructors.  Cadets  in  all  the  schools 
pay  a  certain  sum,  but  state  aid  is  given  as  circumstances 
require  it. 

3.  The  War  Academy  at  Berlin.  This  is  properly  a 
military  university,  designeil  to  raise  the  scientific  spirit 
of  the  army,  with  the  special  object  of  giving  to  the 
most  able  officers  of  all  arms,  after  a  certain  number  of 
years'  service,  such  an  education  as  will  fit  them  for  posts 
of  high  command — for  the  staff,  as  instructors  in  military 
schools,  and  for  other  duties  demanding  superior  ability 
and  attainments.  The  course  lasts  three  years,  and  em- 
braces tactics,  science  of  arms,  mathematics,  general,  phys- 
ical, and  military  geography,  fortification,  history,  history 
of  the  art  of  war,  military  administration,  surveying, 
geodesy,  staff  duty,  history  of  literature.  miiitar3- hygiene, 
military  law,  physics,  chemistry,  art  of  sieges.  French, 
and  Russian.  Part  of  the  course  is  voluntary.  Practical 
instruction  in  the  field  is  also  given  in  surveying,  field- 
sketching,  staff  duty,  etc.  In  .Jan..  IS".'),  there  were  278 
pupils,  22  military  professors  and  instructors,  13  civilian 
professors  and  instructors,  and  4  officers  of  government 
and  administration,  besides  a  number  of  civilian  employes. 
Admission  is  by  competitive  examination,  open  to  officers 
of  all  arms  of  the  service  who  have  seen  three  years'  ac- 
tual service,  and  who  can  obtain  from  their  superiors  cer- 
tificates of  character,  ability,  practical  skill  as  regimental 
officers,  good  health,  freedom  from  pecuniary  difficulties. 
The  subjects  of  this, examination  are  usually  mathematics, 
history,  geography,  fortification,  science  of  arms,  tactics, 
and  French. 

4.  Prussia  has  also  an  Artillery  and  Engineer  School  at 
Berlin,  a  Military  Riding  School  at  Hanover,  a  School  of 
Musketry  at  Spandau,  a  School  of  Gunnery  at  Berlin,  a 
Gifmnastic  School  at  Berlin,  two  medical  schools  and  a  rrt- 
erinary  school  at  Berlin,  besides  schools  for  soldiers  and 
their  children. 

Austria,  Russia,  Italy.  Snain,  and  other  powers  have 
their  systems  of  military  schools,  of  whicli  tliose  of  Aus- 
tria and  Russia  would  be  especially  noticeable,  but  those 
describeil  may  be  c(msidercd  typical  of  all  the  rest. 

The  Unitim)  Statks.  The  Military  Aradcmy  at  West 
Point.  {See  Wkst  Point.)  The  conception  of  a  military 
academy  in  this  country  dates  back  to  1770.  when  tlie  lack 
of  coni|u'tfnt  offu-fMs  for  the  army  led  to  the  apptPiiitmcnt 
of  a  commiflec  by  t)ie  Continental  Congress  tn  "  picpato 
and  bring  in  a  plan  of  a  military  academy  at  the  anuy," 
but  no  further  action  ai)peara  to  have  been  taken.  Wash- 
ington invited  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject  in 
1793.  and  in  1790  recommended  the  institution  of  a  mili- 
tary academy.  The  same  tiling  was  strongly  urged  by  i\Ir. 
MeHcnry,  secretary  of  war,  in  ismi.  and  n.  siatcnient,  lnr- 
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ni«hc(l  in  IHfll  in  nnswor  to  a  call  by  renoIuUon  of  Con- 
jfrcHH.  Thr  ri-HultH  were,  ii  j)roviKi(iii  in  I7fll  f'»r  a  corpM 
of  iirtillcri.-^lH  mi.t  (•ii^'inrrtK  of  lour  Imttalion,'^,  lo  (jucli  <il* 
wliirli  K  cinlitu  wrrn  to  Im  iittiu-lK-il,  v\ith  miini^  provihion 
fur  instniciion;  mi  arlititioiiiil  rrKiintut  of  iirtillrrititM  und 
oiiKimMTM  wiiH  iiiittiori/oil  in  ITUH.  tim  niimh<?r  of  cimIuIh 
lii'iui;  iin-iniM'il  to  Itti,  uitli  iirrtvinioii  Cor  bookn.  i-tr..,  iiixl 
iinlliority  to  ti|i|pouit  t  rciu-hcrM  ;  llniilly,  thr  act  r»f  Mur. 
III.  iSOi;',  fniinilinj;  the  Mililtiry  Aoarlfiiiy.  Tlit!  iirtillrribtM 
iinil  Pii^fiiH'crM  wt'Tv  intulo  ilif'tiin't  <;orpH,  the  curpM  uT  vn^'i- 
iHMTH  to  tin  utiitMUHMl  nt  W vM  \*n\ui  and  to  <;onHtituti)  a 
milihn-y  acailcniy.  Korty  radfts  wore  attacliiid  to  ttnc 
rc^^'iini'iit  oC  aitillcry.  ami  H>  radi-tH  to  the  tMirpH  of  <;nK>- 
I  lUHTH.     Till'  KtMiior  ciijiintmr  oflirur  prcf^cnt  was  to  bo  Hupor- 

I  intondrmt.      In  IKlCi  a  toaci»i^r  of  Krciich  and  a  tciuihor  of 

drawinj^  worrautliorizcd.  Th«  Military  Aradt-niy  waH  thuH 
Coriniilly  ostabli-*lu-d,  but  them-  provisionH  wt;r(i  far  from 
8MtrK-in*it.  Ilclwi'cn  ISDL'  and  IHpJ  tliere  were  in  all  Imt  ti 
inwtruftorH  at  W'vfl  Point,  of  whom  only  from  2  to  4  woro 
present  at  the  Hainr  time.  By  the  iwt  of  Apr.  2H,  1S12, 
It  in  ik'i-larod  that  tin-  Military  Acatlcmy  nhall  consist 
of  tho  corps  of  cnjjincvrs,  antl.  in  adilition  to  thu  tcaidi- 
crs  (if  Krcniih  and  drawin>{,  a  professor  of  natural  and  ox- 
pcriiiicntiil  philosophy,  a  professor  of  mathematics,  and  a 
professor  of  onuineerini;,  with  an  assistant  for  euch.  'J'ho 
number  of  cadets  was  limiled  to  2.')l).  The  a^o  of  admis- 
sion was  from  tourtecn  to  t wenty-ono  years,  the  cnndiiiato 
to  he  well  versed  in  reatlin^.  writing;,  and  arithmetic.  an<t 
to  en;;a;;e,  with  the  consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian,  to 
80rvo  five  years,  unless  sooner  discharged.  By  this  and 
proccding  acts,  tho  pcrMomul  of  the  Academy  was  made  a 
military  body  subject  tit  tho  Uulos  and  Articles  of  War. 
At  this  early  perioil  scoms  to  have  been  established  tho 
policy,  since  ncUu'recl  to,  not  to  maintain  any  considerable 
BtandinK  uriny  in  time  of  peace,  hut  to  educate  thoroughly 
ollicers  who  should  be  competent  to  organize  and  instruct 
tho  new  levies  which  must  form  the  great  mass  of  the  army 
in  time  of  war.  during  tho  first  ten  years  of  its  existence 
tho  Academy  furnisheil  only  80  graduates.  In  ISlo  a 
change  was  made  by  an  order  of  the  war  department,  re- 
quiring a  ])ermanent  superintendent,  and  making  the  chief 
of  the  corpM  of  engineers  inspector  of  the  Academy,  with 
tho  directiitn  that  no  officer  of  tho  army  of  whatever  rank 
slunild  exercise  eommaiul  at  West  Point  unless  subordinate 
to  tho  inspectitr  or  to  the  superintendent.  Kulcs  and  reg- 
nlations  for  thy  Academy  were  made,  and  those  of  1816 
provided  for  a  board  of  vi.sitors.  Semi-annual  examina- 
tions woro  ordered,  ami  a  course  of  study  was  drawn  up 
and  approved.  The  uniform  of  tho  cadets,  nearly  the 
eamo  as  now  worn,  was  prescribed  by  a  general  order  in 
1810. 

With  all  that  had  been  done  up  to  1817,  the  results  were 
very  unsatist'actory.  There  was  a  great  huiik  of  system  and 
subordination;  cadets  were  admitted  without  regarcl  to 
age  or  (piiilihcution  ;  many  of  them  were  unfit  for  their  po- 
sitions, and  they  were  under  no  jiropcr  control.  Although 
owing  much  to  the  efforts  of  its  tw<»  first  su(ierintendents, 
antl  especially  to  Col.  Jonathan  Williams,  the  real  initia- 
tion of  the  Academy,  as  it  has  since  been,  dates  from  tho 
appoiritnu'Tit  of  Brevet  Major  (afterward  General)  Sylva- 
nus  Thayer  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  who  assumed  com- 
mand July  28,  1S17.  Major  Thayer  was  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College,  as  well  as  of  tho  Acaciemy,  had  served 
with  distinction  in  tho  war  of  1812,  had  studied  the  mili- 
tary schools  of  Kranco,  and  by  both  character  and  attain- 
ments possessed  rare  t|ualifioation3  for**he  position  of  su- 
perinte  jdcnt.  The  Acaileiuy  is  to-day  substantially  what 
it  was  mailo  by  Major  Thayer  during  the  sixteen  years  of 
bis  administratitm,  with  the  aid  of  able  officers  and  pro- 
fessors under  him.  lie  established  the  office  of  command- 
ant of  cadets  and  instructor  of  tactics,  since  recognized  by 
Congress;  arranged  a  course  of  studies;  introduced  the 
division  of  cliisses  inti>  sections,  iind  transfers  between  the 
sections;  introduced  weekly  class  reports  showing  weekly 
progress,  and  by  a  system  of  daily  marks  indicating  the 
individual  progress  of  cadets.  The  cheek-book  controlling 
the  expenses  of  cadets,  tho  extensive  use  of  the  black- 
board, and  the  essential  parts  of  the  regulations  now 
governing  the  Academy,  are  due  to  him.  Ten  months  of 
the  year  were  allotted  to  ncaileinic  duties,  and  two  months 
to  those  of  camp.  Ho  inculcated  by  precept  and  example 
that  spirit  of  dcviuion  to  duty  and  unquestioning,  prompt 
obedience  to  lawful  authority  which  still  distinguish  the 
graduate  of  West  Point.  Under  the  able  superintendents 
who  have  succeeded  him  tho  system  has  been  steadily 
initintained,  tho  course  of  instruction  has  been  improved, 
new  textbooks,  instruments,  and  apparatus  introduced,  and 
most  of  the  important  buildings  and  improvements  have 
been  constructed.  Besides  the  departments  already  men- 
tioned, the  ]trofessorsliip  of  geography,  history,  and  ethics 
was  created  by  act  of  .Ajiril  14.  1818.  with  tho  chaplain  as 


I  profoNior;  tho  profoHiiori)hip  orchomtittry,  mineralogy,  and 

geology   by   act  of   .luly   6,   ISrjH;    tho  profcHKornhip**    of 
I-'rench  and  of  drawing  by  act  of  Aug.  M,  iMMi;  the  pro- 

I   CcMHorithin  of  Spanish  by  act  of  I'v.U.  Ill,  \h:j7  ;  the  depurt- 

I  ment  of  law,  with  un  ollicer  dctjiiled  from  the  judge-advo- 

I  eittoH  of   the  army  as  profcM^or,  warf  authorized  in    IK74. 

j   In  1 8  III,  by  an  act  of  Ciingr<:r>s,  the  cominun<Iiint  of  eudet*'. 

I  was  to  be  tho  iiiMtructor  of  either  artillery,  cavalry,  or  in- 
fantry taeticH,  or  of  practical  engineering,  and  by  wt  of 
June  12,  1H;[)H,  hu  wuh  made  iuHtructor  of  artillery,  in- 
fantry, and  cavalry  tiwrticn.  In  IM^IH  an  net  of  CongresH 
required  cadets  to  bind  ihomselveM  to  nerve  eight  yearn  in- 
stead of  five.  Instruction  in  light  artillery  and  riding  wuh 
introduced  in  IH.'IO. 

In  tho  appointment  of  eadetH  it  hnn  been  admitted  an  a 
printdple  that  the  kouh  of  those  who  have  lor>t  llieir  livcK 
III  tho  defence  of  the  country  should  have  prefer4*nce. 
The  euHtoin  of  appointing  cadets  from  di-tricts  natiiraliy 
arose  in  aei.'ordaiici^  with  the  tendency  to  di^tribute  all  ap- 
pnintnients  under  the  general  government  in  proportion  to 
representation,  and  was  eonverteil  into  a  law  in  I84.'i.  In 
like  manner  bei-ame  established  the  custom  of  giving  de- 
cisive weight  to  the  reeornmendation  of  the  Keprcp^entativc 
or  delegate  from  the  district  or  Territory.  This  has  per- 
haps tho  effect  of  interesting  members  of  Congresn  in  the 
yVcadomy,  but  it  too  frequently  happens  that  merely  po- 
litical or  personal  con.'-iderations  govern  the  selection. 
Hence,  the  large  proportion  of  those  appointed  that  fail  to 
cr»nipleto  the  course,  hitherttj  fully  one-half.  Xor  is  the 
average  ability  of  tho  graduates  so  great  as  would  result 
from  admission  under  a  better  system  of  sele<-tion.  The 
monthly  pay  of  eatfcts  was  $28  in"lSt)2,  $24  in  1845,  S-'iO  in 
I8;i7,  and  in  I8ti4  about  $jO,  which  is  the  present  rate  (1875). 
A  "board  of  visitors,"  to  attend  the  annual  examinations 
and  report  on  the  condition  of  the  Academy,  provided  for 
in  I8l()  by  regulation  from  tho  war  department,  was  first 
asseinbtecl  after  Major  Thayer  became  superintendent. 
Discontinued  by  the  act  of  1843,  it  was  again  authorized 
by  act  of  Aug.  H.  1840.  the  members  to  be  selected  by  the 
President  from  one-half  the  number  of  States  annually, 
alternating  with  the  other  half:  the  number  of  members 
was  reduced  t9  seven  in  1808;  and  to  this  number  were 
added  in  1870  two  Senators  and  three  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  bo  designated  respct^tivcly 
by  the  president  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  The  local  rank  and  pay  of  colonel  of  engineers 
were  given  to  the  superintendent,^  and  the  local  rank  and 
pay  of  lieutenant-colonci  of  engineers  to  the  commandant 
of  cadets  in  1858.  The  course  of  study  was  in  I8.'j|.  by 
direction  of  the  secretary  of  war,  extended  to  five  years, 
in  accordance  with  recommendations  of  boards  of  visitors, 
in  order  to  give  more  time  for  English  studies,  history,  and 
military  law.  By  tho  same  authority  the  course  was  sud- 
denly reduced  to  four  years  in  Oct.,  1*858,  and  again  ex- 
tended to  five  years  in  .\pr.,  18511.  Again,  in  1861  the 
course  was  changed  to  four  years,  and  so  remains  at  the 
present  time. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  1861  a  number 
of  cadets  as  well  as  graduates  of  the  Academy  from 
Southern  States  resigned  and  joined  the  secession  move- 
ment of  their  States.  In  Nov.,  1800.  the  number  of  cadets 
was  278,  of  whom  SO  were  appointed  from  the  Southern 
States;  65  of  this  number  left  the  Academy  on  account  of 
the  civil  war,  leaving  21  from  the  Southern  States  at  the 
Academy.  The  charge,  hastily  and  ignorantly  made,  that 
the  majority  of  the  graduates  of  the  Academy  joined  the 
Southern  States,  is  groundless ;  fully  three-fourths  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  U.  S.  government,  of  whom  many  were 
from  Southern  States.     Those  who  went  with  the  South 

;  were  at  once  placed  in  prominent  positions,  which  was  far 
from  being  so  generally  the  case  at  the  North  in  the  early 
part  of  the  war.     Considering  that  the  di»ctrine  of  para- 

:  mount  allegiance  due  to  the  State,  rather  than  ti  the  L.  S., 
had  prevailed  for  many  years  at  the  South,  and  that  ac- 
cordingly whole  delegations  in  Congress,  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  numbers  of  civil  officers  went  with 
their  respective  States,  it  was  certainly  difficult  for  South- 
ern graduates  of  the  Academy  to  reinain  wholly  unaffected 
by  the  action  of  their  States. 

!  The  following  is  a  list  of  superintendents  of  the  Acad- 
emy, all  but  the  first  being  graduates  :  Jonathan  AVilliams. 
Joseph  G.  Swift,  .Vlden  Partridge.  Sylvanus  Thayer,  Rene 

I  K.  I>e  Russy,  Richard  Delafield.  Henry  Brc\Terton.  Robert 
E.  Lee,  John  (1.  Barnard,   Peter  0.  T.  Beauregard,  Alex- 

j  ander  H.  Bowman.  Zealous  B.  Tower.  George  W.  Cullum, 

i  Thomas    G.   Pitcher,  Thomas   II.   Ruger  (present,  IS75). 

\  Among  the  professors,  past  and  present,  may  be  mentioned 

I  •  Up  to  July  13.  18G»».  the  superintendent  was  an  oflScer  of  en- 

!  cineers,  of  which  corps  the  Academy  itself  formed  part.    By 

I  the  act  of  that  date  the  superintondency  was  thrown  open  to 

I  all  brauehes  of  the  service.    (See  Emgine'ess,  Corps  of.) 
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Crozet,  Douglass,  Mahan,  Mansfield,  Courtenay,  Bartlett, 
Hassler,  Ellicott.  Bavies,  Church.  Bailey,  AVeir,  Berard, 
and  (chaplains)  Mcllvaine  and  Warner.  Of  the  services 
of  the  graduates  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  Gen.  Wintield 
Scott  has  thus  spoken:  "I  give  it  as  my  fixed  opinion 
that  but  for  our  graduated  cadets  the  war  between  the  U.  S. 
and  Mexico  might,  and  probably  would,  have  lasted  some 
four  or  five  years,  with,  in  its  first  half,  more  defeats  than 
victories  failing  to  our  share;  whereas  in  less  than  two 
campaigns  we  conquered  a  great  country  and  a  peace  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  single  battle  or  skirmish."  A  great  in- 
fluenee  has  been  exercised  by  the  Academy  upon  scientific 
education  in  this  country.  Prof.  Mahan,  through  his  long 
career  of  instruction  and  through  his  textbooks,  has  left 
an  inefi"aceable  impression  upon  its  engineering  develop- 
ment. The  textbooks  in  mathematics  of  Davies  and 
Church  are  most  widely  and  favorably  known.  Many  of 
our  most  distinguished  civil  engineers,  and  many  of  our 
ablest  college  professors,  have  been  graduates,  and  es- 
pecially in  its  early  days  the  Academy  exerted  a  powerful 
stimulus  upon  college  education.  The  whole  number  of 
graduates  from  1802  to  1S75,  inclusive,  was  2592.  of  whom 
14t2  were  living  and  U50  deceased,  including  11)2  killed 
in  battle.  Of  those  living,  75:>  were  still  in  the  army,  and 
687  out  of  service,  many  of  whom  are  filling  prominent 
positions  of  usefulness  in  the  civil  service  and  in  our 
educational  institutions.  According  to  Mai-  Boynton, 
the  aggregate  amount  of  money  appropriated  by  the  U.  S. 
for  the  Academy  from  1802  to  1S(>4,  sixty-two  years,  was 
$7,1 153.235. 70.  the  largest  annual  appropriation  being 
$202,535.30;  the  average  being  about  $115,000,  annually. 

Present  Onjantzation,  Course  of  Shifty,  Mode  of  Admis- 
sion, and  Discipline. — The  supervision  and  charge  of  the 
Academy  are  in  the  war  department ;  and  the  present  secre- 
tary of  war  has  of  late  years  exercised  a  personal  super- 
vision. The  staff  of  government  and  instruction  consists  of 
(1)  The  superintendent,  directing  the  studies  and  exercises, 
and  exercising  command  over  all  persons  belonging  to  the 
Academy,  and  commanding  the  military  post.  The  mili- 
tary stafi"  includes  an  adjutant,  quartermaster,  treasurer, 
surgeon,  and  assistant  surgeon.  (2)  The  commandant  of 
cadets,  an  ofiicer  of  the  army,  who  is  the  instructor  of 
artillery,  infantry,  and  cavalry  tactics,  and  is  charged  with 
the  discipline  and  administration,  and  commands  the  bat- 
talion of  cadets.  He  has  usually  six  assistants,  likewise 
army  officers.  (3)  Eight  commissioned  professors,  one  pro- 
fessor detailed  from  the  judge-advocates  of  the  army,  an  in- 
structor of  practical  military  engineering,  and  an  instruc- 
tor of  ordnance  and  gunnery,  taken  respectively  from  the 
engineer  and  ordnance  corps.  These  (the  superintendent 
and  commandant  included)  constitute  the  academic  board. 
There  are  about  thirty-two  assistant  professors  and  in- 
structors, including  those  in  tactics,  and  one  sword-master. 
Except  eight  professors,  all  officers  and  instructors  of  the 
Academy  are  officers  of  the  army  detailed  for  the  duty, 
usually  for  a  period  of  four  years.  The  academic  board 
examines  candidates  for  admission  and  cadets,  recommends 
textbooks,  maps,  models,  etc.,  draws  up  programmes  of 
instruction,  etc..  grants  diplomas,  etc.  For  the  purpose  of 
discipline  and  tactical  instruction  the  cadets  arc  organized 
as  a  battalion  of  four  companies,  each  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  instructor  of  tactics,  with  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  selected  from  the  cadets  themselves. 
Usually  cadet-officers  are  selcLded  from  the  first  class."^' 
sergeants  from  the  second  class,  and  corporals  from  the 
third  class.  There  are  also  a  cadet  adjutant,  quartermaster, 
sergeant-major,  and  quartermaster-sergeant.  The  position 
of  cadet  officers  affects  their  relation  to  otiicr  cadets  only 
when  on  duty  as  officers. 

For  academic  instruction,  each  of  the  four  classes  is 
divided  into  sections  in  each  study,  consisting  of  seven  to 
fifteen  cadets  each,  with  an  inj'truetor  for  each  section,  who. 
however,  has  charge  usually  of  more  than  one  section. 
The  professor  exorcises  a  supervision  over  the  whole,  in- 
structing different  sections  in  turn  or  assembling  the  whole 
class  for  lecture. 

AdmitMion. — Each  Congressional  district  and  Territory 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  is  entitled  to  have  one  cadet 
at  the  Academy.  Tlic  appointments  are  made  by  the  sec- 
retary of  war  at  the  request  of  the  lleprcscntutive  or  del- 
egate in  Congress  from  the  district  or  Territory,  of  which 
the  person  appointed  must  be  an  actual  resident.  The 
President  also  appoints  annually  ten  cadets  at  large,  and 
may  fill  vacancies  occurring  in  Ruch  appointments.  Can- 
didates must  be  between  seventeen  and  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  at  least  five  feet  in  height,  and  free  from  any  in- 
fectious or  immoral  disorder,  and  from  anything  which 
may  render  them  unfit  for  military  service.     They  must  bo 


•  The  oliiKscs  lire  numbered  in  inverse  order  of  the  years  of 
their  Bervlce  at  the  Academy— that  most  recently  entered  being 
the  fourth,  etc. 


well  versedin  reading,  writing,  and  orthography,  arithmetic, 
elements  of  English  grammar,  descriptive  geography,  par- 
ticularly of  our  own  country,  and  hit^tory  of  the  U.  S. 
Those  admitted  are  required  to  sign  articles  binding  them- 
selves to  serve  the  U.  S.  eight  years  from  date  of  admission, 
unless  sooner  discharged.  An  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
U.  S.  is  also  rcquireiL 

The  Course  of  S'tudi/  occupies  four  years,  and  is  largely 
mathematical  and  professional,  embracing  the  following 
subjects:  (1)  Infantry  tactics  and  military  police  and  dis- 
oi])line;  (2)  mathematics,  including  algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry,  mensuration  and  surveying,  descriptive  ge- 
ometry, analytical  geometry,  differential  and  integral  cal- 
culus: (3  and  4)  French  and  Spanish  languages;  (5)  draw- 
ing, comprising  topography,  with  pencil,  ink.  and  colore, 
etc.;  (6)  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology;  (7)  natural 
and  experimental  philosophy,  comprising  mechanics  with 
applications,  acoustics,  optics,  and  astronomy:  (8)  ord- 
nance and  gunnery  :  (9)  law,  including  general  principles, 
international  law.  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  etc.,  Rules  and 
Articles  of  War,  courts-martial;  (10)  ]iractieal  military 
engineering,  etc.;  (11)  military  and  civil  engineering  and 
the  science  of  war.  The  number  of  studies  is  not  large, 
the  design  being  to  secure  thorough  instruction  in  a  few 
subjects  rather  than  superficial  instruction  in  many.  By 
a  system  of  numerical  marks  the  proficiency  of  a  cadet's 
daily  recitations  is  measured  :  and  these  are  taken  into 
account  in  making  up  the  "merit  rolls  "  in  each  branch, 
as  well  as  in  the  general  class  "standing." 

Discipline  is  very  strict — more  so  than  in  the  army,  and 
probably  than  in  any  other  similar  institution.  The  aim 
is  to  inculcate  habits  of  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience  to 
lawful  authority,  of  neatness,  order,  and  regularity,  of 
thoughtfulness  and  attention  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  A 
scrupulous  regard  for  one's  word  is  also  required.  The 
system  of  punishment  for  ofTences  is  remarkable  for  in- 
flexible enforcement  rather  than  for  severity.  Besides 
"demerit"  marks,  which  count  in  making  up  the  class 
standing,  cadets  are  further  liable  to  three  classes  of  pun- 
ishment :  (1)  privation  of  recreation,  etc.,  extra  duty,  rep- 
rimands, arrests,  or  confinement  to  room  or  tent  or  in  the 
light  prison,  reduction  to  ranks  of  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers;  (2)  confinement  in  dark  prison;  (3) 
suspension,  dismission  with  the  privilege  of  resigning, 
public  dismission.  Punishments  of  the  first  class  are  in- 
flicted by  the  superintendent  or  with  his  ap])roval  :  that 
of  the  second  class  only  by  sentence  of  a  court-martial, 
except  in  case  of  mutinous  conduct  or  breach  of  arrest. 
Monthly  statements  of  conduct  and  progress  in  studies  are 
sent  to  parents  or  guardians. 

Upon  graduating  the  class  is  divided  by  the  academic 
board  into  three  sections  of  varying  and  unequal  numbers, 
according  to  class-rank ;  the  highest,  usually  very  small  and 
sometimes  wanting,  is  recommended  for  promotion  in  any 
corps  in  the  army  :  the  second,  in  any  corps  exccjit  the 
engineers  ;  the  third,  in  any  corps  except  the  engineers  and 
the  artillery.  Commissions  for  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant 
are  then  usually  conferred  by  the  President  in  accordance 
with  these  recommendations.  (See  Engineers,  Corps  of; 
and  for  further  information  on  military  schools  sec  /import 
of  the  Enfflish  Comniisition  on  Systonn  of  MHitarif  Educa- 
tion; Barnard's  (Henry)  Military  Schools  and  Courses  of 
Instruction;  D'Ocagne's  Orrntdes  Ecolcs  de  France.  For 
Virginia  Military  Institute  see  that  head.) 

George  L.  Andrews. 
Military  Frontier,  The,  is  a  crown-hmd  of  the 
Austrian  cinjiire,  and  forms  a  peculiar  institution  in  the 
Austrian  state.  It  consists  of  a  belt  of  laud  stretching 
along  the  Turkish  frontier  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  Tran- 
sylvania, and  bounded  N.  by  Croatia.  Slavonia,  and  Hun- 
gary, and  8.  bv  Bosnia,  Servia.  and  Wallachia.  and  com- 
prises an  area  of  12.800  square  miles,  with  1,004.922  in- 
habitants. Its  organization  is  thoroughly  military.  The 
estates  form  fiefs,  which  the  state  gives,  not  to  individuals, 
but  to  families,  nn  the  condition  that  all  male  members  of 
the  family  shall  do  military  service  from  their  twentieth 
year,  by  which  means  it  became  ])Ossiblc  for  the  Austrian 
emperor  to  have  an  army  of  from  40,0110  to  f)0,000  men 
always  ready  on  the  frontier.  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  this  organization  was  first  established,  and  also  in 
the  two  next  centuries,  it  remliTcd  great  service  to  Austria, 
but  in  our  time,  now  that  llie  Turks  have  ceased  to  be  dan- 
gerous in  a  military  point  of  view,  the  whole  institution  is 
rather  an  anomaly.'auil  it  derives  its  chief  importance  from 
being  a  sort  of  quarantine  and  a  guard  against  smugglers. 
I  All  ahmg  the  boundary-lino  are  eredod  post^^.  snmo  for 
j  four  men.  some  for  twelve  and  an  ofliccr.  and  every  one 
I  who  passes  tlio  frontier  must  announce  himself  n(  one  of 
those  posts,  and  after  being  allowed  t<i  ?>ass  the  frontier  ho 
must  stop  for  some  time  at  the  quiirautine-houso.  The  in- 
1  habitants  are  Croats,  Slavonians,  Magyars,  Germans,  Wal- 
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liitliiann,  OrookH,  unil  Jow«,  and  their  InnKuago  and  ro- 
linidri  an!  uh  (liircrciil  iih  Iheir  iloHCurit,  lliouuli  irioHt  "f 
Hioni  bdlcjiiK  cilhui-  lo  llic  (IrccU  or  to  thu  Koiiimi  (,'iitliolio 
t'hui'ch. 

Milititry  liUW.     Sec   Coi.iiT-MAiiTiAr.  iiri.l  .Maktiai, 

IiAW. 

niilitiiry   Miiiinc.     Heo  Minks,  Militauv,  by  <>■  II. 

I'lltNsi',  r.  S.  I')n;<. 

Dlililiii'V  OriliTN.     Sco  KxiciiT. 

IHililcl'lo,  town  111'  Siril.v,  in  tliu  province  of  Catnnift, 
Kilimli«l  in  lliii  Vul  (li  Ciitaniii,  a  liivuriunt  i;rain-Krowin); 
roKioii.  Tlii.i  li>wii  i8  about  lU  miles  from  Caltugironc. 
l'o|i.  in  IS7I,  U'.I"S. 

I)lili'liil,  a  licriintivc  from  the  I,atin  milri,  which  in 
its  orij^inal  siKiiifli-alion  ilusiKnatod  the  foot  HolilitT  ("  tlioii- 
vanilth  walker")  I'uriiiiihcd  from  each  boiiKebobl  under  tbo 
earlier  military  ByKteui  of  Uomo.  ()ri(tiually  »ynonymou» 
with  the  eiiKnatc  clerivalive  "  military,"  a»  enibraiin^  tbe 
whole  biidy  of  national  Ironp^.  whether  enibodieil  for  arlnal 
Kerviee  or  relenated  to  iiolU!-lriiil  pur.iuitn.  the  term  "  mililia  " 
is  now  aeeo|ited  as  indii^ating  that  portion  (d"  the  military 
BtrcnKth  of  a  nation  enrolled  for  diseipliue  and  instruction, 
but  local  in  its  or]:;ani/.ation,  ami  ontcaKed  in  ai-live  service 
only  in  eases  of  emergency.  It  is  the  orf^anizeil  national 
reserve  in  contradistinction  to  the  regular  army  and  the 
levee  en  mniiiie  of  the  country,  ami  therefore  comprehends 
the  "volunteer"  organizations  of  (ireat  liritain  and  the 
U.  S.,  the  National  (iuards  of  Franco,  the  I.andwebr  and 
Lanilslurm  of  (iermany,  and  similar  organizations  in  the 
other  Kuropean  slates. 

The  state  has  an  unqualified  right  to  exact  military  ser- 
vice from  its  subjects,  but  the  problem  of  so  exercisin); 
this  rijjlit  as  to  reconcile  the  proiluctive.  preservative,  and 
destructive  resources  of  a  country  jtrcsents  ditliculties  to 
modern  statecraft  that  never  perplexed  the  lawgivers  of 
antiquity.  When  all  able-bodied  men  were  warriors  mili- 
tary systems  were  exceedingly  simple.  The  earliest  armies 
of  history  were  the  |icople  assembled  in  haste,  with  weapons 
familiar  from  infancy,  to  try  the  issue  of  brute  force  upon 
fiomo  neighboring  community  ;  and  while  wars  were  lim- 
ited to  brief  campaigns,  and  all  nations  were  alike  barbar- 
ous, the  necessity  of  permanently  mobilizeil  armies  had 
not  arisen,  liut  the  oxtensiiui  of  national  boundaries  and 
the  advancement  of  civilization  esseulially  modi  lied  the 
primitive  system  ;  with  the  expansion  of  national  domin- 
ation arose  the  necessity  for  more  prolonged  periods  of 
military  service.  Instead  of  by  days  and  weeks,  the  sol- 
dier's service  with  the  colors  was  now  measured  by  years, 
and  the  superior  military  cllieiency  thus  developed  ren- 
dcreil  still  further  conquest  possible.  It  certainly  was  not 
with  militia,  in  its  modern  acceptation,  that  the  Mace- 
donian and  Roman  empires  extended  over  the  classic  world. 
A  no  less  potent  cause  for  abandoning  the  older  system 
existed  in  that  general  enlightenment  of  the  world  which 
gradually  pervaded  civil  as  well  as  military  affairs  till 
peace  ottered  triumphs  no  longer  despised.  Communities 
became  engrossed  in  productive  industries  that  in  their 
development  became  nn>re  and  more  incompatible  with  the 
profession  of  arms,  which,  advancing  pari  piifinn  with  the 
peaceful  arts  and  sciences,  is  ever  exacting  a  higher  degree 
of  technical  training  from  its  successful  votaries.  The 
impromptu  armies  of  a  barbarous  people  naturally  prove 
more  formidable  than  like  congregations  of  the  more  civil- 
ized communities,  and  just,  tlierefore,  in  ]n-oportion  as  a 
body  politic  became  devoted  to  peaceable  pursuits  was 
there  necessity  for  its  securing  protection  against  domestic 
viidenco  and  foreign  interference  by  devoting  a  portion 
of  the  community  to  special  training  for  that  ])urposc. 

Standing  armies  marked  the  acme  of  ancient  civilization, 
disappeared  in  the  chaos  svtcceeding  its  extinction,  and  sig- 
nalized the  rcforuuLlion  of  society  and  downfall  of  the  feu- 
dal system  ;  but  while  the  superiority,  for  war  purpose.^, 
of  well-trained  and  disciplined  troops  over  multitudes  de- 
ficient in  those  qualities  must  bo  acknowledged  by  all  stu- 
dents of  history,  it  is  obvious  to  a  much  larger  class,  the 
taxpayers,  that  tbo  maintenance  of  considerable  bodies  of  j 
such  troops  is  both  directly  and  imlircctly  burdensome  upon 
the  resources  of  the  country,  and  hence  the  jirevailing  sys- 
tem of  standing  armies  sui>ported  by  national  reserves.  By 
such  arrangement,  when  judicious  in  details,  the  state  se- 
cures in  its  peace  establishment  an  eftioient  nati<mal  police. 
80  organized  as  to  bo  capable  of  groat  expansicin  untlcr 
thoroughly  trained  commanders  in  time  of  war.  but  not 
ovor-burdensome.  while  its  military  value  rcnniins  latent; 
and  at  the  same  time  disseminates  a  reasonable  amount  of 
military  knowledge  and  habit  of  discipline  among  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  Eminent  ])olitieal  economists  hoht  that 
in  modern  states  the  proportion  of  regular  soldiers  cannot 
exccetl  1  jicr  cent,  of  t  ho  population  without  material  detri- 
ment to  national  prosperity ;  but  an  efficient  militia  system 
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cent,  of  uetuul  population. 

The  systems  of  Ivurope,  an  a  rule,  exact  military  iiorvieo 
from  the  subject,  in  iii^moii  ur  by  nubntitutioii  more  or  Icnit 
direct,  even  in  time  of  peiu:e;  volunteer*  ore  of  eoiir«e  ne- 
eepted,  but  the  armies  are  kept  on  fool  by  annual  drnflii. 
In  mo<i  of  tbo  continental  slalex  slandinK  armies  have 
reached  the  maximum  suslainublc!  proportion  to  popobi- 
tion.  and  greater  military  strength  has  to  be  sought  in  per- 
fecting the  reserve  organizations.  The  I'ruHidan  nyslem  of 
personal  service  in  the  regular  army  pridiminary  to  enrol- 
ment in  thu  reserves  literally  maki^s  every  citizen  ii  sobiier, 
and  has  mo  enhanced  tlitr  war  power  of  tierinany  as  to  com- 
pel a  self-preservative  imitation  in  contiguous  nations.  In 
these  imitations  efl'ort  is  naturally  mudi;  to  improve  upon 
the  moflcl.and  this  international  strife  for  gbnliatorial  pre- 
eminence has  ilevehtped  systems  de-igncl  to  furnish  within 
the  next  twenty  years  a  combatant  f»»rce  estimated  at — for 
I(ussia,:).liOll,irilll:  for  liermany,2,sll(l,«l)l);  and  for  France, 
o,,'>IHl,(IIM».  It  is  proposed  lo  maintain  these  troops  in  a  con- 
dition of  discipline  anil  instruction  hardly  inferior  to  that 
obtaining  in  the  regular  armies;  and  in  recognition  of  the 
persistence  of  habit  all  of  these  methods  make  the  citizen 
first  a  soldier.  From  jiarental  control  he  passes  under  mili- 
tary discipline  ;  serves  first  in  aii  active  corps,  and  then  in 
the  reserve  of  the  army:  then,  passing  into  the  militia,  ho 
is  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  contingency  of  actual  ser- 
vice in  proportion  as  he  becomes  unfitted  for  useful  partici- 
pation therein. 

In  (ircat  liritain  alone,  of  the  European  slates,  is  reli- 
ance placed  upon  voluntary  enlistment  for  maintaining  the 
various  militia  organizations  in  time  of  peace,  and  for  re- 
cruiting the  regular  army  both  in  neace  and  war.  The 
liritish  militia  sy.-tcm  originated  in  the  Anglo-Saxon /i/r'/, 
and  in  the  warlike  fcatu»e  of  the  ancient  poate  romilnlui. 
The  fyrd  was  oversbailowed  by  the  feudal  system,  was  re- 
vived  in  the  struggle  between  the  Crown  and  the  barons, 
and  was  superseded  by  the  "trained  bands"  created  by 
.lames  I.  These  were  in  turn  suppressed,  and  at  the  Kes- 
toration  the  existing  system,  in  its  essential  features,  was 
established.  Under  it  the  government  appoints  lords  licu- 
temtnt  of  counties,  empowered  to  call  out,  embody,  and 
command  the  "regular  militia"  and  to  appoint  its  officers. 
The  quota  for  eacJi  county  is  established  by  government, 
and  ill  the  failure  of  voluntary  enlistment  a  levy  by  ballot 
would  be  made  upon  all  non-exempted  inhabitants  of  the 
county  ;  but  ]iractically  these  quotas  are  kept  up  in  time 
of  jieiice  by  volunteer.s.  This  force  assembles  at  stated  pe- 
riods for  military  exercise, and  can  be  "embodied"  in  any 
national  crisis.  Most  of  the  regiments  were  embodied  in 
the  Crimean  war,  and  many  of  them  during  the  Indian 
mutiny.  They  may  not  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  unless 
they  volunteer,  and  then  only  by  provision  of  rnrliaiuent. 
The  quota  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  about  12t>.nbO  men. 
Besides  this  organization,  there  was  established  in  ISOS, 
and  suspended  in  1X111.  a  "local  militia"  embracing  many 
classes  not  eligible  to  the  regular  force,  and  therefore  more 
numerous.  They,  however,  could  be  marched  from  their 
respective  counties  only  in  the  event  of  actual  invasion. 
But,  as  in  the  U.  S.,  the  "  volunteers  "  constitute  the  great 
national  reserve.  First  organized  in  ISIU.  they  in  181.3 
numbered  over  400.000  effectives,  but  diminishing  in  num- 
bers as  danger  became  less  imminent,  they  were  absorbed 
in  the  local  militia.  .•\  revival  of  military  spirit  was,  how- 
ever, initiated  in  LS-iO.  and  the  present  eflTcetive  strength 
of  this  force,  including  the  yeomanry  cavalry,  is  not  less 
than  l.SO.OOO.  By  furnishing  |iaid  adjutants  and  drill- 
masters  to  these  corps,  granting  them  certain  pecuniary 
allowances,  arming  the  men,  and  employing  a  staff  of  in- 
spectors under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  war-office, 
the  government  maintains  this  force  in  a  very  creditable 
condition  of  efficiency;  but,  excepting  the  yeomanry  cav- 
alry, it  "  may  not  be  employed  in  time  of  civil  disturb- 
ance." All  of  it,  however,  may  be  embodied  for  active 
service  anywhere  in  Oreat  Britain  in  case  of  invasion,  ac- 
tual or  impending.  In  the  ••  enrolled  pensioners  "  is  an- 
other eflicicut  but  more  iiurely  local  force  of  about  I.'i.OUO 
men.  The  permanent  peace  establishment  numbers  about 
120,000  olfcctives. 

In  Switzerland  there  is,  nominally,  at  least,  no  standing 
armv,  but  a  corps  of  educated  officers  is  maintaincil :  every 
citizen  is  held  to  military  service,  and  is  taught  its  cxer- 
oises  in  the  schools;  and  the  war-strength  of  the  country 
is  divided  into  a  "regular  force"  of  about  SO.OOO,  a  reserve 
of  about  .iO.tinO.  and  a  landwehr  organization. 

In  the  r.  .^.  the  militia  becomes  national  onl.v  when  called 
into  the  actual  service  of  the  Federal  government.  The 
armies  of  the  Revolution  consisted  of  State  troops  adopted 
by  Congress,  and  this  system  of  maintaining  a  military 
force  prevailed  till  af^er  the  present  Union  was  adopted. 
Although  our  farofathors  wore  eminently  qualified  by  the 
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experiences  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars  for  military 
service,  Continental  militia,  as  such,  played  no  promi- 
nent part  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle.  Available  only 
for  brief  periods,  it  was  deficient  in  discipline,  and  there 
fore  uncertain  under  fire ;  and  it  was  mainly  to  the  regular 
troops,  or  **  Continental  line,"  that  we  are  indebted  for  na- 
tional independence.  The  following  table,  compiled  from 
records  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  exhibits 
the  number  of  troops,  Continental  and  militia,  furnished 
by  the  thirteen  original  States  during  the  Revolutionary 
war,  1775-83 : 


Massachusetts.... 

Connecticut 

Vir^iuia 

Pennsylvania .... 

New  York 

Maryland 

New'  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

North  Carolina... 
South  Carolina... 

Rhode  Island 

Georgia 

Delaware 

Total 


CoDtmentala 
or  regulars. 


67,907 

15,1.55 

31,939 

7,792 

26,678 

5,620 

25,678 

7,357 

17,781 

3,304 

13,912 

4,127 

12,497 

2,093 

10,726 

6,055 

7,263 

(?) 

6,417 

(?) 

5,908 

4,284 

2,679 

(?) 

2,386 

376 

Under  the  Constitution,  Congress  has  power  to  provide  for 
the  organization,  equipment,  and  discipline  of  the  militia, 
and  for  its  government  while  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S.; 
and  the  States  are  prohibited  from  keeping  troops  in  time 
of  peace  except  under  Congressional  consent ;  but  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  oflficers  and  the  authority  for  training 
the  militia  according  to  the  disci^>line  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress is  expressly  reserved  to  the  respective  States.  Con- 
gressional enactments  for  maintaining  a  uniform  system 
of  militia  throughout  the  Union  require  the  enrolment  in 
each  State  of  all  non-exempted  able-bodied  male  citizens, 
resident,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five;  es- 
tablish the  manner  of  organization;  prescribe  as  the  sys- 
tem for  its  discipline  and  field  exercises  that  obtaining 
for  the  time  being  in  the  regular  army;  and  make  suitable 
provision  for  arms,  pay,  pensions,  etc.  Unfortunately,  the 
subject  of  national  defence  receives  little  deliberate  con- 
sideration from  the  national  legislature.  Though  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  ''  well-refjiilated  "  militia  to  the  security  of  a 
free  State  is  recognized  in  the  Constitution,  the  arguments 
of  statesmen  and  the  logic  of  facts  have  alike  failed  to 
secure  that  attention  demanded  by  the  gravity  of  the  sub- 
ject. Temporary  expedients  are  as  numerous  as  past 
emergencies,  but  since  1705  there  has  been  no  general  re- 
vision of  our  system.  The  militia  code  is  obsolete  in  many 
particulars,  and  has  never  received  effective  construction. 
Perhaps  too  much  has  been  yielded  to  ''  States*  rights,*' 
but,  at  any  rate,  in  some  of  the  States  general  enrolments 
are  unknown,  and  in  others  the  stated  musters  for  exercise 
are  mere  burlesques  upon  military  discipline.  A  judicious 
system  would  secure  to  tlic  country  an  effective  military 
reserve  of  over  3,000,000  men  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
only  existing  militia  worthy  of  the  name  is  found  in  the 
uniformed  volunteer  organizations  maintained  in  many  of 
the  States  as  "  National  or  State  Guards,"  and  these  forces 
probably  do  not  aggregate  an  effective  force  of  over  25.000. 

The  President  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia  of  the 
several  States  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the 
U.  S.,  and  is  empowered  to  call  out  these  forces,  by  orders 
to  such  officers  of  the  militia  as  ho  may  choose  to  address, 
in  event  of  invasion,  actual  or  imminent,  and  in  cases  of 
insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  U.  S. 
or  any  one  of  the  States  thereof;  and  ho  may  continue  the 
militia  in  service  for  a  period  not  exceeding  nine  months. 
While  so  employed  the  trooi)ft  receive  the  pay,  rations,  etc. 
of  regular  stildiers,  are  subject  to  the  Rules  and  Articles  of 
War,  and  their  officers  take  precedence  in  rank  next  after 
officers  of  like  grade  in  the  regular  service  or  in  sucli  vol- 
unteer organizations  as  may  also  bo  in  the  service  of  the 
U.  S.  The  efficiency  of  our  system  was  first  tested  in  the 
war  of  1812-15,  in  which  some  of  the  miHtia  rendered  most 
valuable  service,  particularly  in  defence  of  positions,  but 
much  embarrassment  was  caused  to  the  national  govern- 
ment by  pretensions  in  some  of  the  States — 1st,  that  the 
State  executive  could  decide  whether  or  not  to  furnish 
quotas  called  for ;  2d,  that  the  militia  eould  not  be  sent  out 
of  the  U.  S.,  or  even  beyond  its  own  State;  and  3d,  that  it 
was  exclusively  under  the  command  ()f  its  own  officers,  and 
subject  only  to  the  pcrnntial  coininand  of  tlic  President. 
These  jiretcnsions  arose  of  course  only  in  locjilities  where 
the  war  was  un|)opular,  but  thoy  have  never  been  quieted 
by  statute.  States  that  wore  lavinh  of  men  in  iSfil  had  re- 
fused them  in  1SI2,  and  some  that  furniabed  tboir  quotas 


cheerfully  in  1812  refused  to  honor  the  national  requisi' 
tions  of  18G1 ;  and  the  tendency  has  been  for  Congress  to 
evade  such  difficulties  by  calling  out  volunteers,  and  as  a 
final  expedient  resorting  to  conscription.  Certainly,  no 
people  are  better  fitted  for  the  development  of  a  perfect 
militia  system,  and  yet  in  no  civilized  country  has  its  or- 
ganization been  more  neglected.  The  troops  of  our  late 
war,  both  Union  and  Confederate,  demonstrated  that  our 
citizens  made  thorough  soldiers,  but  the  lesson  of  that  and 
all  other  modern  wars  has  been  that  civilians  are  not  so 
transformed  by  prestidigitation.  The  armies  that  closed 
the  war  of  the  '*  great  rebellion  "  were  veteran  troojis.  regu- 
lars in  all  but  name ;  and  the  time  that  has  been  required  for 
the  drill  and  discipline  of  our  militia  and  volunteer  forces 
after  pressing  necessity  for  their  immediate  employment 
had  arisen  would  all  have  been  saved  if  these  men  eould 
have  been  drawn  from  an  efficient  military  reserve.  The 
war  of  1812  repeatedly  exhibited  the  melancholy  spectacle 
of  large  bodies  of  American  troops  marching  to  the  battle- 
field without  understanding  a  single  principle  of  elementary 
tactics  ;  and  the  first  draft  of  national  militia  (call  of  Apr. 
15,  1861 )  in  the  late  war  was  practically  worthless;  before 
they  could  be  fully  organized  and  reasonably  disciplined 
their  terms  of  service  began  to  expire,  and  their  only  actual 
service  fittingly  terminated  in  the  disaster  of  the  first  Bull 
Run,  where  they  were  confronted  with  troops  all  older  in 
service,  and  many  fully  organized  prior  to  the  organization 
of  the  "provisional  Confederacy,"  Feb.  8,  ISGl.  Our  stand- 
ing army  musters  but  1  soldier  to  every  1380  of  population ; 
and  surely  argument  is  not  necessary  to  demonstrate  that 
just  in  proportion  as  this  force  is  small  is  there  necessity 
for  pushing  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  our  militia  to 
the  utmost  extent  that  circumstances  will  admit. 

From  the  Final  Report  of  the  Provo8t-Marnhal'Gei\eral 
IJ.  S.  Army  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  militia^ 
volunteers,  and  drafted  men  received  into  the  service  of 
the  U.  S.  during  the  late  war  was  2,690.401  ;  that  there 
were  actually  1,000.516  men  in  the  field  when  hostilities 
ceased,  of  whom  about  078,000  were  volunteers  or  con- 
scripts :  and  that  the  national  enrolment  exhibited,  at  the 
same  time,  an  available  reserve  of  2.254.063  men.  From 
the  same  authority  is  compiled  the  following  exhibit  of 
militia,  called  for  and  accepted  as  such,  from  the  loyal 
States  during  the  war : 


States. 

Call  of  Apr.  15, 
1861,  for  7.1.000 
militi.'i  for  three 
months'       ser- 
Tice. 

Call    of   AUB.    «, 
18G2,   for   300,000 
militia    for    nine 
months'  service. 

Militia  for  100 
days,    mustered 
into  service  be- 
tween A  pr.  '23 
and  July  18, 
1861. 

Quota. 

Men 
fur- 
nished. 

Quota. 

Men 
fur- 
nished. 

Quota. 

Men 

fur- 
nished. 

780 
780 
780 

1,560 

780 

780 

13,280 

3,123 

12,500 

780 

3,123 

2,340 

io,'i53 

4,083 

4,683 

780 

780 

7S0 

780 

3,123 

3,123 

771 

779 

782 

3,736 

3,147 

2,402 

13,906 

3,123 

20,175 

775 

9,609 

S,053 

4,898 

19,080 

2,712 

7,145 

59,705 

10,478 

45,821 

1,720 

8,532 

4,650 

890 

36,858 

21,250 

26,148 

11,686 

11,904 

2,681 

10,670 

17,269 

14,905 

1,771 

7,620 

1,736 

4,781 

10,685 

2,059 

5,602 

1,781 

10,787 

32,215 

1,799 

167* 
6,809 

5,640 

769 

7,675 

1,297 

36,2.>J 
7,197 
11,3'.>8 

2,134 

3,901 

441 

New  Hampshire... 

4,000 
12,000 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

12,000 

30,000 
20,000 
20,000 

6,000 

10,000 

West  Virgiuia 

Dist.  of  Columbia.. 

900 

4,720 

12,357 

4,686 

4,820 

781 

817 

930 

963 

10,.591 

337 

Illinois 

958 

1,228 

650 

1,500 

7S0 

1,660 

North  Carolina 

Nebraska  Terrify 

73,391 

91,816 

334,835 

87,588 

11 3,  WO 

83,612 

According  to  returns  in  tlio  war  dopartmont  (.Tan.  1, 1875), 
the  nrgnnizcil  militia  force  of  the  U.  S.  consists  of  1 1(1  gen- 
eral officers.  883  general  staiT  officers,  1065  rcgiruental, 
fielil,  and  staff  officers,  4008  conijiany  officers,  and  78.619 
non-coinmiseioncd  officers,  musicians,  and  ]iriviites;  aggre- 
gate, 84,721.  RoiiKitT  N.  PoiTT. 

Milk  [Pax.  mrlri- ;  flcr.  ^fll,•h  ;  Fr.  hiii :  T.at.  lac],  the 
liquid  secreted  by  the  inainmary  glands  of  female  Mam- 
malia for  the  nouri-hinent  of  their  young.  Milk  is  gener- 
ally n  white,  often  bluish,  rarely  yclloivish  li(|uid  :  n|iaque, 
posBOBsing  a  slight  but  pleasant  odor,  and  an  agreeable 

*  Accepted  for  three  months. 


Mli.K. 
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swootiBh  tnHto.  Its  wpooido  gravity  viiricH  from  1.018  to 
1.0  ro.  'I'lio  reiiictioiiuf  frcwli  inilk  Imn  lon^  ht'vu  ii  Huljjfdt 
i)t'  iliHtjiiMKiim  aiimn;;  clminiMls,  ihu  uiiijoiity  ol'  wlinm  um- 
H«rt  that  i(.  i^  i^i-m-viiUy  faintly  alkalim-,  KluuHMer  oxaiii- 
incfl  :iHb  ililVirrciit  HjiocimonH  of  luiinaii  milk,  and  l'oun<i  i:> 
nmitral,  tlui  r<;Ht  ulkalinu.  Uatldimiiiiiii,  out  of  27U  Mpeci- 
iiH'iir',  foiind  imly  -'  acul.  Itucfl',  t>tit  of  1M  KpociiiioiiH  of 
oowV  milk,  ffiiiinl  M  acid;  nut  of  Hi  Hpcciniciin  of  iiiaro'n 
milk,  l'.»  iiciil;  owo'h  milk  aM  oftfin  acid  as  ulkalini]  or  ihmi- 
tml ;  and  tlio  milk  of  ciirnivorouH  doj;H  and  cats  alwayn 
arid.  Pirli^^ot  fiiiin<l  \^i  famples  of  nf s"n  milk  acid.  D'Arat 
and  I'ftit  r<ninil  t!io  milk  of  Ktall-fol  vov/a  to  ha  ahviiyn 
arid,  and  to  hc-oiiK!  alkiilino  wIkmi  thoy  were  turn<'d  out  to 
Rniss.  lN'li;^ot  and  tjiu-vcnnc  examined  7'>  HanipIcH,  liml- 
in;;  IT)  arid,  fl  ftM-hly  fti'id,  17  nrutral,  7  alkaline.  SaxliU-t 
(./.  /).-,  Chrm.,  '-'d  wr.  vi.  I  ;  Chnn.  Snr.  ./..  I'd  nor.  x\,  1H7) 
Ix'llovori  that  milk  pouMPuHuf*  wliat  ho  callH  an  ninphiifrnic 
reaction — l.  r.  that  it  Himultani-oufly  ri'iMrnn  hluu  litmuH 
])aper  and  hlucrt  ro*!  jiapor,  owin^;  to  tho  fart  that  it  cim- 
(aiiiH  bolli  lu-id  ami  neutral  phospIuitcH  of  thoiilknii  mntaln. 
A.  Voj;el  (./.  /»;•.  Chr/ii.,  L'd  Her.  viii.  l.'t")  hart  examined  thin 
(juewtion  fuiihor,  uwinj;  ii  very  neutral  tineturc  of  litmus 
instead  <if  paper.  Ho  Htatos  that  ho  \u\*  never  found  frewh 
cow'h  milk  to  exhibit  a  dcidded  alkalino  reaction.  Out  of 
tlio  iriilk  of  ;tO  cows  examined  hy  llisdiotT  at  Sidileishoiin, 
only  2  specimens  Hhowerl  tho  dnublorear-tion  witli  certainty. 
In  most  cartort  tho  roiiction  was  cither  neutral  or  tranHientJy 
acid.  iSonio  upooimen;*  Ravo,  at  (irst,  a  weak  alkaline  ro- 
atition.  which  (piickly  pasned  into  an  acid  reacti'in.  Milk 
luMMiuies  acid  on  kooping,  owint^  to  tho  converMiim  r»f  a  por- 
tion of  tho  hictiiio(lactoHOor8UKar  of  milk)  into  laetio  acid. 
The  OmnpotiitifiH  of  Milh, — Slilk  ih  an  omuli^ion  ;  it  con- 
sists of  water,  holding  in  solution  caseino  or  cheese,  laclino 
or  suf^r  of  milk,  and  various  alkaline  and  earthy  salt-^ :  and 
in  suspension  in  this  s()lution,  or  serum,  fatty  matter,  but- 
ter, in  the  form  of  colorless  transparent  f^hdmlcs  from 
^J(,th  to  2J(jtb  of  a  lino  in  diameter.  These  Kh->bulos  of 
fat  were  formerly  believed  to  be  encased  in  an  albuminous 
envelope,  which  is  ruptured  durin;?  churninjr,  thus  allow- 
in;;  the  globules  to  ai^s^lutinato  into  masses  of  butter.  This 
has  been  disproved  by.  Von  Ilaiimhauer  and  F.  Knapp. 
Seh waller  still  claims  thocxistenco  of  a  membrane.  [Arcfi.f. 
Mirr.  Aimt.,  vii.  2(>tt.)  On  account  of  tho  lenticular  action 
of  tho  fat-globules  tho  light  is  dispersed  in  all  directions, 
and  tho  milk  appears  white  and  npatiue.  Dr.  ('.  A.  Cameron 
{Chrm.  JVni'H,  Ke^.  5,  1S73,  p.  54)  claims  that  tho  opacity 
of  milk  is  duo  to  suspended  caseous  matter. 

(1)  Tho  fat  contained  in  milk  constitutes  nsually  from 
2.J0  to  f).  ])or  cent,  of  tho  entire  weight,  tho  extremes  no- 
ticed being  O.I'dili  in  a  poor  sample  of  human  milk  and 
\'.\.:\  in  tho  milk  of  a  bitch.  It  is  a  mixture  of  several 
neutral  fats  or  glyeerides,  chiefly  tho  liquid  oleine  anrl  tho 
soliil  palniitine  and  stoarino,  with  small  quantities  of  my- 
ristino,  butyrine.  caproine,  capryline.  and  caprine.  To 
these  latter  bodies  are  duo  tho  peculiar  taste  and  oclor 
whiidi  distinguish  butter  from  other  natural  fats,  ilutter 
does  not  contain  margarine,  as  is  gcnorally  stated  in  oMer 
works.  (See  Maiwaric  Ann.)  When  milk  is  allowed  to 
stand  tho  fat-globules  rise  to  the  top  and  form  a  layer  of 
cream.  This  separation  of  fat  and  serum  is  never  com- 
plete; each  retains  a  portion  of  tho  other. 

(2)  Tho  caseine  is  an  albuminoid  body,  containing, 
deducting  ash,  carb  >n,  63..")  to  ot;  hydrogen,  7.1  to  7 A; 
nitrogen,  15. tl  to  IG  ;  sulphur,  0.9  to  1.0;  oxygen,  22.1  to 
22.0.  It  is  present  in  milk  to  the  extent  of  from  2  to  0 
per  cent.  Pure  caseine  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  while 
its  compounds  with  alkalies  aro  very  soluble.  In  milk  it 
exists  in  combination  with  soda.  Acids,  even  in  minute 
quantities,  withdraw  the  alkali  ami  precipitate  caseine. 
The  spontaneous  coagulation  of  milk  is  duo  to  tho  forma- 
tion of  lactic  acid.  Caseine  precipitated  by  an  acid  retains 
an  acid  reaction,  no  matter  how  thoroughly  it  is  washed. 
Karthy  and  metallic  salts  precipitate  caseine.  It  is  also 
coagulated  by  rennet.  Coagulated  caseino  is  soluble  in 
caustic  alkalies;  in  common  sodic  phosphate,  neutralizing 
it :  in  alkaline  carbonates,  common  salt,  amnionic  chloride, 
potassio  nitrate,  and  borax.  Moist.  wcU-washeil  caseine  dis- 
solves completely  in  water  containing  0.flOO.'>  per  cent,  of 
hydrochloric  aeid.  and  the  solution,  when  filtereil  from  a 
traco  i»f  fat,  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  solution  of 
albumen.  Ordinary  solutions  of  caseine  are  not  precipi- 
tatcil  by  heat,  but  form  films  when  heated  in  the  air  which 
are  not  soluble  in  dilute  acids  or  alkalies.  The  same  film 
is  found  when  milk  is  heated  in  the  air.  The  compound 
of  caseino  and  lime  prepared  from  clotted  milk  is  im- 
putrcsciblo,  and  is  employed  in  distemper  ]iainting.  Arti- 
ficial coral  jewelry  is  now  made  from  caseino  colored  with 
vermilion.  Soluble  caseine  is  coagulated  by  the  gnstrio 
juice,  and  then  gradually  digested. 

(,H)  Albumen  and  other  nitrogenous  bodies  are  said  by 
some  chemists  to  exist  in  milk,  and  it  would  be  very  re- 


markablo  wore  ontifllnc^  to  b«  the  only  nitrogcnoun  body 

prcHont  in  an  animal  fluid.  An  albuminous  body,  not 
coagiilalod  by  rennot,  but  preel[dtated  by  boiling,  haf  \tttj\ 
noticed  in  milk,  and  especially  in  color-truni,  which  U  nuu- 
poMcd  to  bo  albumen.  VornoiM  and  Ik-cqucrel  found  In  llio 
milk  of  tho  bulValo  cow  and  of  tho  i^oat  \,'A  per  cent,  of 
albumen.  lleynniuH  found  O..*;  per  cent,  of  utbiimen  in 
cow'h  milk  previously  coaguhited  by  ueetie  acid  ;  it  wan 
precipitated  by  boiling.  On  the  other  band,  Hcberer  i»re- 
pareu  a  kiml  of  caKeinc  from  milk,  which  eoagulati-d  by 
neat.  liohmannconHidcrH  albumen  nn  abnormal  conftituint 
of  milk,  i'ayen,  (iornp-Hi>/ane/,  I'ienlafait,  and  olherf  re- 
port from  l).5K  to  I.2M  of  utbunien.  Lacdilbumen  and 
lactoprrfteinoaro  two  ulbumiiiourt  Hubr<t»nces  which,  lu-cord- 
ing  to  Commaille,  occur  in  milk.  (./.  I'hnrm.,  I,  cur.  iv.  lOK; 
Compt.  lirtifL,  lix.  :J01  ;  Ix.  1 1«,  H.»tt.)  (Jalactine  'ip  a  nitrog- 
enous body  obtained,  according  to  Morin  f./.  Pharm.,  -I, 
Her.  xiv.  11),  from  milk  by  precipitating  tho  caseine  by 
acetic  acid,  tho  albumen  by  boiling,  Kejiarating  fat  by  ether, 
concentrating,  filtering  out  the  phosphates,  crystallixing 
out  the  Hiigar,  and  finally  adding  alcohol,  by  which  tho 
galactino  is  precipitated.  Thus  prepared,  it  containH  n 
little  gelatine.  Thirty-five  parts  of  dried  milk  yield  I 
[►art  of  galactino,  wliich  would  be  about  O.H.'i  per  cent,  on 
the  original  milk,  (iaiactino  is  soluble  in  water,  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  is  precipitated  by  tannin,  hut 
tho  precipitate  differs  from  that  of  gelatine  in  redissolving 
at  00°  V,  (iaiactino  cmnlsioiiizes  fats.  It  is  also  found 
in  blood,  gastric  juice,  animal  membranes,  t*gg8,  many 
morbid  animal  fluids,  the  juices  of  edible  plants,  and  in 
the  fluid  of  embryonal  cotyledons. 

(1)  Lactine,  lacto.«o,  or  milk-sugar  (C1VH22O11.2II2O}  is 
an  important  constituent  of  milk.  It  varies  in  quantity 
from  \.U  to  It.  p<'r  cent.  It  is  readily  |)ropared  from  whey 
by  evaporating  it  to  a  syrup,  filtering  over  animal  charcoal, 
and  crystallizing,  wlien  it  is  obtained  in  very  bard  crystals. 
It  is  manufactured  in  considerable  quontities  in  Switzer- 
land, Silesia,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  slow  and  diflficult  of 
solution  In  cold  water,  requiring  six  times  its  weight;  it 
is  soluble  in  2  parts  of  hot  water.  It  has  a  faint  sweet 
taste,  but  in  tho  solid  state  feels  gritty  between  the  teeth. 
In  contact  with  caseine  or  gluten  it  undergoes  lactic  fermen- 
tation ;  but  some  alcohol  is  always  yiroduccd,  especially 
when  nothing  is  added  to  neutralize  the  acid  as  it  forms. 

(5)  The  salts  of  milk  vary  in  quantity  from  0.10  to  2 
per  cent.  They  consist  of  (o)  sodic  and  potassic  chioridcH, 
phosphates,  carbonates,  and  caseine  compounds,  soluble  in 
water,  and  (ft)  calcic,  magnesic,  and  ferric  phosphates,  and 
calcic  fluoride.  ins(duble  in  water.  In  the  ash  the  soluble 
salts  are  about  equal  in  quantity  to  the  insoluble.  Weber 
found  in  the  ash  of  cow's  milk  14.18  per  cent,  of  potassic 
chloride,  4.74  of  sodic  chloride,  23.16  of  pota.oRa,  6.96  of 
soila,  17.:M  of  lime,  2.20  of  magnesia,  ond  2S.4  of  phoa- 
jihoric  acid,  with  a  little  carbonic  and  sulphuric  acid  (?). 

Colfintrum  is  the  milk  pecrclcd  during  the  first  two  or 
three  days  after  parturition.  It  is  generally  a  turbid,  yel- 
lowish liquid,  of  sticky  consistence  and  strong  alkaline  re- 
action. It  contains  the  usual  constituents  of  milk,  though 
in  much  larger  quantities— often  -10  per  cent,  of  solids  ; 
that  from  cows,  asses,  and  goats  contains  an  excessive  pro- 
portion of  caseine,  while  lactine  is  found  in  excess  in  hu- 
man colostrum.  It  also  contains  albumen  and  peculiar 
granular  bodies.  The  secretion  of  normal  milk  begins  on 
the  fourth  day  ot  the  earliest,  usually  between  the  sixth 
and  the  tenth  day. 

I.  Cow's  Mii.K. — Cow's  milk  has  generally  a  pure  white 
or  yellowish-white  color.  Its  specific  gravity  is  variously 
stated  from  1.023  to  1.0;>9fi.  Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam  of 
Edinburgh.  Scotland,  examined  44  samples  of  pure  milk 
and  fr)und  the  specific  gravity  to  range  from  1.02S4  to 
1.o;{.')7,  averaging  l.o;J22.  W.  Fleishmann  tested  124  cows 
in  Germany,  and  found  the  milk  to  vary  from  1.0295  to 
1.0:M3,  averaging  l.u;>17.  only  :i  samples  being  below  1.030. 
Officers  .Icpson  and  (iardner  of  the  sanitary  police  of  New- 
York  tested  44  cows  on  the  Harlem  U.  K.  and  0.)  in  Orange 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  and  K.  AValler,  I*h.  D.,  tested  Si\  cows  in  Orange 
CO..  7  of  which  were  Alderneys.  They  found  the  extremes 
to  be  1.0L»1>.'>8  and  1.0:15.'?8  at  00°  F..  or  102  and  122  on  the 
lactometer,  which  has  the  100-inark  at  1.029  and  the  0  at 
1.000.  Tho  solids  in  cow's  milk  vary  from  11.61  to  19.34 
per  cent.,  averaging  13  to  14  per  cent. 

The  ffiftuUti/  of  milk  furnished  by  a  cow  varies  with  the 
breed,  the  age  of  the  cow.  the  age  of  the  calf,  the  food,  and 
the  treatment  and  housing.  Boussingault  observed  the 
yield  of  milk  of  7  cows  at  Bcchelbronn.  Each  cow  re- 
ceived daily  33  pounds  of  hay  or  a  proportionate  quantity 
of  roots.  The  yield  during  303^  days  was  3960.8  galh'ns 
of  milk,  equivalent  to  7.2  quarts  per  day  each.  During 
July  and  .\ugust  the  average  was  over  11  quarts—during 
February  and  .March,  only  4.2  quarts.  Another  cow  avcr- 
I  aged  6.4  quarts  daily  during  the  time  she  gave  milk. 
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4.2  quarts  milk  =  11  pounds,  11  quatts  =  29  pounds,  contain- 
ing— 

Butter 5.  oz.    to     13.9  oz. 

Sugar  and  soluble  salts 7.5"       "      21.35" 

Caseine  and  insoluble  salts 8.4"       "      23.65" 

Total  solids 1  lb.  5  oz.    to  3  lbs.  II  oz. 

The  yield  of  milk  diminishes  as  the  calf  grows  older.  An 
observer  tested  the  daily  yield  of  a  cow,  dividing  the  ten 
months  after  the  calf  was  born  into  six  periods  of  50  days 
each,  obtaining  the  following  results :  The  average  daily 
yield  during  the  first  50  days  was  24  quarts :  second,  20 
quarts;  third,  14  quarts  :  fourth,  8  quarts  :  fifth,  8  quarts: 
si.xth,  6  quarts.  The  average  yield  for  the  ten  months  was 
13.66  quarts.  The  total  yield  for  the  first  50  days  was  1200 
quarts  ;  second,  1000  quarts  ;  third,  700  quarts  :  fourth,  400 
quarts ;  fifth,  400  quarts ;  sixth,  .300  quarts.  Total  yield 
for  ten  months,  4000  quarts.  0.  C.  Wiggin,  the  milk  in- 
spector of  Providence,  estimates  the  average  yield  of  each 
cow,  good,  bad.  and  indifierent,  throughout  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  to  be  1S56  quarts  per  annum.  Some  yielded 
as  little  as  1000  quarts.  He  thinks  the  yield  should  be 
brought  up  to  2200  quarts  at  least.  Dr.  Voelcker,  chemist 
to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  reports  that 
65  cows  (short-horns)  averaged  642  U.  S.  gallons  =  2568 
quarts  per  annum,  the  food  being  grass  and  hay,  with  roots 
and  straw  in  winter.  As  each  cow  is  estimated  to  have 
eaten  28  tons  of  2240  pounds  of  this  food  per  annum,  we 
have  1  pound  of  milk  for  every  11  or  12  pounds  of  grass. 
The  composition  of  cow's  milk  varies  within  certain  lim- 
its ;  it  is  affected  by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  as  the  breed 
of  the  cow,  her  age,  the  age  of  her  calf,  nature  of  her  food, 
time  of  milking,  frequency  of  milking  ;  and  it  is  even  found 
that  the  last  milk  which  comes  down  at  a  milking  is  richer 
in  butter  than  that  which  is  first  drawn.  This  last-men- 
tioned fact  shows  that  the  custom  which  prevails  in  some 
localities  of  driving  the  cow  from  house  to  house,  and  sup- 
plying the  consumer  with  milk  fresh  from  the  udders,  is 
not  quite  equitable,  as  the  last  person  supplied  receives  a 
richer  milk  than  is  given  to  the  first  customer.  The  fol- 
lowing analyses  illustrate  these  statements: 

The  Compoaition  of  Cow's  Milk. 


Vernois  and  Becqucrel,  46 
analyses 

Henri  and  Chevalier,  aver- 
age  

Payen,  average 

Roiissingault,  average 

Poggiale,  10  analyses 

Muspratt,  average 

Dienlafait,  several  analyses. 

Haidlen.  average 

Gorup-Bezanez,  average.... 

Dr.  Letheby,  "       .... 

W.  Brinton,  "       .... 

Jaciclskl,  "       .... 

J.  kooig.  "       

C.  A.  Cameron,  40  analyses. 

S.  Macatlam.  44  •'     

Alex.  Muller.  59  "     

W.  L.  Scott,  average 

O.  C.  Wiggin.  58  cows 

H.  W.  VaughaD,  30  analyses. 
Average 


.1.13 
3.-^0 
4.10 
4.38 
4.43 
3.U 
3.00 
4  31 
3,00 
4.50 
3.60 
3.00 
4.00 
2.42 
4.05 


4.48 
4.20 
3.20 
3.80 
3.74 
4.18 
4.82 
5.40 
4.10 
5.50 
5.10 
4.00 
4.10 
8 
3.33 
4.55 
4.90 
4.29 


!.709|   4.369 


4.77 
4.30 
5.10 
5.27 
4.83 
4.22 
4..39 
4.04 
5.20 
3.50 


4.70 
4.90 
4.29 
4.23 


0.60 
0.70 
0.20 
0.27 
0.57 
0.85 
0.49 
0.55 
0.80 
0.70 
0.60 
0.70 
0.62 
0.09 
0.73 
0.74 
0.79 
0.81 


4..5431    0.635 


87.02 
87.60 
87.40 
86.28 
86.43 
87.64 
87.30 
a5.70 
8G.00 
86.00 
86.10 
87.30 
87.00 
87.96 
87.19 
86.24 
85.92 
85.71 
86.66 


12.98 
1240 


9.85 
9  20 
950 
9.34 
8.84 
9.25 
9.70 
9.99 
14.00  10,10 
14.00,  9.50 
13.90>10..30 
1270!  9.70 
13.00'  9.00 
12.04 


12  81 
13.76 
14.08 
14.29 


8.76 
10.19 
10.07 

9.33 


Morin  has  published  (J.  Pharm.,  xxv.  71)  this  still  more 

elaborate  analysis : 

Fat 1.378 

Caseino 3.014 

Albumen 0.390 

Galactine,  a  gelatinous  body 0.382 

Alcoholic  extractive  matter 0.542 

Sugar 3.G00 

,Soda  combined  with  caseine 0.048 

Phosphate  of  lime 0.2.TO 

Chloride  of  sodium 0.050 

Water 89.734 

100. 
Complete  Analysis  of  Milk  by  Hnidlcn. 

Water 87.300 

Butter .3.000 

Caseine 4.820 

Sugar 4..i!i0 

Plir)sphalc  of  lime 0.230 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 7 0.042 

Phn.spliiitc  of  iron 0.007 

Chloride  of  potassium 0.144 

Chloride  of  Hodium 0.024 

Soda,  combined  with  caseine ^f*:21? 

100. 
Maxima   and  Minima. — Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam   {Am. 

Chemist,  May,  1875,  p.  419)  gives  the  results  of  44  analyses, 

as  follows: 

Max.  MIn.       Average. 

Specific  gravity 1.0357      1.0284      1.0.322 

Cream 11.25         5.00         7.8 

Fat 3.32         1.66         2.42 


Min.  Average. 

0.02  0.G9 

10.57  12.04 

8.74  9.02 

85.46  87.96 


Hu. 

Salts 0.76 

Total  solids 14.D4 

Solids  not  fat 11.23 

Water 89.43 

The  British  Society  of  Public  Analysts  have  fixed  the  fol- 
lowing minimum: 

Fat 2.50 

Solids  not  fat 9.00 

Total  solids 11..50 

Water 88.50 

100. 
Country  Milk  as  compared  with  Town  Milk. — Dr.  Cam- 
eron (Chem.  News,  Feb.  5,  1875,  p.  54)  and  Dr.  Voelcker 
{Am.  Chemist,  May,  1S75,  p.  414)  state  that  the  milk  of 
town-fed  cows  is  generally  richer  than  that  of  country 
cows.  The  latter  attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  it  pays 
better  to  feed  cows  nourishing  food,  and  that  the  cow- 
keepers  in  towns,  being  business-men,  have  become  con- 
vinced of  this  fact. 

Difference  in   the   Milk  of  the   same  Milking. — .SchUbler 
found  that  on  fractioning  the  milk  at  a  milking  the 

Specific 
gravity. 

First  portion  showed 1.0340 

Second    "  "       1.0334 

Third       "  "        1.0327 

Fourth    "  "        1.0315 

Fifth        "  "        1.0290 


Cream. 

5.0  per  cent. 

8.0 

11.5  " 
13.5  " 
17.5 


Average 1.0321       11.0  per  cent. 

The  last  milk  drawn  is  called  "the  strippings;"  this  is 
the  richest  in  fat.  Jebson  and  Gardner,  milk  inspectors 
for  New  York,  found  the  milk  and  strippings  of  two  cows 
to  be  as  follows : 

Entire  milk.  Strippings.  • 

Ist  COW Sp.  gr.  1.0348;  lact.  120        Sp.  gr.  1.02GI0;  lact.  90 

2d  cow "^     1.0319;      "     110  "        1.02G68;     "      92 

Difference  in  Morning  and  Evening  Milk. — This  has  often 
been  noticed,  but  the  conditions  to  which  it  is  due  have  not 
always  been  stated.  Alexander  Muller  {Jnhresb.  Ag.  Ch., 
1864,  3SS)  made  59  analyses,  extending  over  the  entire 
year,  and  found  the  evening  milk  to  be  invariably  richer 
than  the  morning  milk.  Dr.  Voelcker  {.Am.  Chemist,  May, 
1875,  416)  examined  the  milk  on  the  farm  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  College  at  t'irenchester  for  an  entire  J'ear,  and 
found  the  morning  milk  the  richest.  lie  attributed  this  to 
the  poor  pasturage  and  the  rich  evening  food,  which  con- 
sisted of  roots,  hay,  and  meal.  Stefanelli  found  the  even- 
ing milk  of  asses  and  ewes  to  be  the  richest. 

Tlie  effect  of  breed  on  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  milk  is  very  marked,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  an- 
alyses : 

Milk  from  Different  Breeds  of  Cows — Analyses  by  Vernois 
and  Bccquerel. 


Breed. 


Angus 

Belgian — Durham 

Bohemian 

Bre  tonne 

Charollais 

Durham,  2  analyses 

Flaniando 

Dutch,  3  analyses 

Murzthat 

Normandy 

Paris,  30  analyses 

Swiss 

Tyrol 

Voigtland 

Average,  40  analyses.. 


Waur.    Butter.     Caseine.     Sugar.     Salts. 


80.32 
85.77 
84.18 
83.74 
85.28 
84.,5C 
88.30 
83.97 
85.31 
87.18 
86.40 
85.19 
81.74 
84.99 


85.76 


9.88 
6.22 
6.34 
5.70 
6.42 
6.41 
3.72 
6.84 
6.28 
3.24 
3.61 
7.08 
7.96 
5.14 


4.51 


5.28 
4.06 
3.87 
5.37 
4.12 
4.37 
3.37 
4.21 
3.14 
4.76 
5.21 
2.55 
4.95 
4..56 


4.86 


3.73 
3.29 
4.96 
4.55 
3.49 
3.97 
4.03 
4.35 
4.G2 
4.21 
4.10 
4.59 
4.82 
4.62 


4.15 


0.72 
0.67 
0.64 
0.62 
0.G8 
0.68 
0.54 
0.61 
0.64 
0.60 
0.60 
0..56 
0.50 
0.68 


0.65 


The  following  table  is  from  the  report  of  0.  C.  Wiggin, 
milk  inspector  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  1870-71  ; 


Alderney 

Aldcrney 

Durham 

Ayrshire 

Ayrshire 

Polled  cow... 

Devon 

Native 

Grades,  16  cows... 
Orades,  15  cows... 
Hrades,  13  cows... 
tirades.  Meows... 


1030 
1029 
1033 
1031 
1030 
1032 
10,33 
1032 
1033 
1031 
1033 
1032 


PKnCKNTAOKB. 


8.07 

K.28 
6.41 
3.70 
3.80 
3.37 
.3.96 
3.62 
.3.93 
4.92 
3.72 
3.48 


3.02 
314 
4.35 
4.76 
4.69 
5.18 
5.29 
4.8G 
5.74 
4.11 
5.30 
4.80 


3,05 
4.02 
3.97 
4.:!5 
3.58 
4.25 
4.23 
4.48 
4.60 
4.07 
4.20 
4.28 


83.04 
83.93 
84.5G 
8G.G0 
87.15 
80.47 
84.71 
86.26 
84.93 
86.14 
85.98 
86.64 


23 

"3  a 


IG.OG'Jan. 
lC.07:,Iune. 
15.44 1  June. 
13.40Mune. 
12..'<5,Jiily. 
1.3..53'July. 
14.29!.Iunc. 
13.74  [.Ilinc. 
15.0"  .Ian. 
I3.S6  .Inn. 
I4.02|.!iinc. 
13.36  May. 


Average,  58  cows.  1032    14.    4.01 1  4.991  4.29  .79   8.5.92    14.08lonios 

The  results  obtained  by  J.  T,ehm.ann  {Juhrcsb.  Ag.  Ch.,  xi., 
xii.  576)  are  of  especial  value,  as  ho  fed  9  cows  of  each 
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brcoil  on  tlio  mme  food,  nnd  detorminod  botU  tho  quality 
mill  tlio  c|nunlil.v  of  llic  milk  : 

i'ii:ld  of  Milk  per  (Join,  'jriirll/. 

Kliort'honiN.  Ilolluudcr*. 

Miixlrnimi OU'l*  »'»•  f'"','  "«• 

Mliiiiiium «2(;2    "  «)i|J 

Avoragf 0172   "  7308   " 

Compotition  of  the  Milk.  


Fnt 

Fercnntagei. 

Pound! per  aDaum. 

Shon-faoroH. 

Hollamlen. 

IIollnDilori. 

8.8.'! 
3.47 
4,!)1 
0.7.5 
87.02 

100. 

8.21 
3.27 

4.112 
0.73 
88.17 

100. 

11.83     ■ 

240 

222 
304 
40 
6300 
0172 

231! 

ClWl'ilK! 

.''uijiir 

Suits 

230 
313 
C2 

Wntcr 

Tirtnl 

.S.,liils., 

0448 

7308 

812 

860 

Till-  Kffn-l  "/  f'iMl  on  the  Milk. — Feeding. — Tho  kind  o: 
fuiiil   hiis  a  (IwidiMl  inlliionro  on  tlic  (|iiiinlily  and  (juolity 
of  Hio   milk.      Thu  I'l. Unwind   remark!'   l>y    Dr.    Vorlckcr, 
chemist  to  tho  Koyul  A(;rieuUuriil  Sm-iety.  eontiiin   niueh 
valuable  inl'ormiition  on  this  jioint  (Am.  ChemiHi,  v.  411, 
May,  1S7.^):  *^  Food  npproprinlc  for  prodnrinf/  mtirh  and 
good  Milk.— Tho  inllueiieo  of  fouil  on  the  i|uali(y  of  milk 
is  very  strikiiif;.     A  hulf-Htarvocl  eow  yields  hut  little  milk 
iind  pour  milk.     On  tho  other  hand,  the  liheral  supply  of 
|ioa  or  boan  meal  or  oil-cake,  and  other  fuoil  rich  in  nitriij;- 
cnous  and  phosjihatic  elements  of  nutrition,  tells  directly, 
biith  on  tho  (|uality  and  (|uantity  of  the  milk.     The  linest- 
naviired  milk  and  butter  are  produced  liy  cows  fed  in  Hum- 
mer entirely  on   {jrass  and  rich  permanent  pastures,  and 
in  winter  on  nothini:  else  but  hay  made  of  line  sweet  gross. 
Turnips  yield  a  watery  milk,  and  are  objcetionablc  on  ac- 
connl   of"  Iho  tuvnipy  flavor  which  they  ^i^e  ti>  the  milk. 
M:ni'j;olds  are  less  objectionable,  hut  shiudil  not  be  (,'iven  to 
milk  cows  without  an  allowance  of  :i  to  4  pounds  of  meal 
per  bead.     Of  all  kinds  of  meal,  none  is  equal  in  milk-pro- 
dueins  properties  to  bean  or  pea  meal — a  fact  which  lind.s 
a  ready  explanation  in  tho  circumstance  that  bean  or  pea 
meal  contains  on  an  average   from  25   to  28  per  cent,  of 
nitni;;cnou8  constituents,  or  tho  same  class  of  compounds 
to  wliich  tho  curd  of  milk  belongs,  and  that  it  is  likewise 
rich  in  phosphates  or  bonc-carths,  in  which  milk  abounds. 
Kgyptian  lentils  answer  equally  well  with  bean-meal,  for 
they  resemble    intimately  in  composition  beans   or  peas. 
Ijinseod-cako  produces  much  and  rich  milk,  but  unless  it 
is  pure  ami  fresh  cake  of  tho  llnest  description  it  seriously 
injures  the  quality  of  the  milk.     Fine  decorticated  cotton- 
cake  is  both  rich  in  fat  and  in  nitrogenous  constituents,  and, 
like  all  food  rich  in  nitrogen,  it  also  contains  a  large  pro- 
portion of  phosphates,  and  is  thus  admirably  well  adapted 
i\»r  milk  cows.     Uape-cako  is  likewise  an  excellent  food  for 
milk  cow-s,  provided  it  is  free  from  an  undue  admixture 
of  wild-mustard  secfi,  which  frequently  occurs  in  rape-cake 
mailo  from  Indian  seed  to  on  extent  which  renders  it  peril- 
ous to  stock.     The  best  rape-cake  is  green  (ierman  rape  or 
Kuhsen  cake,  one  of  the  cheapest  and   best  cimcentrated 
kinils  of  food  that  can  be  given  to  milk   cows,     liran   or 
pollard,  as  is  well  known,  produces  good  and  rich  milk. 
Nothing  can  be  bettor  as  an  auxiliary  winter  food  for  milk 
cows   than  4   pounds  of  bran  made  into  a  thin  mash,  to 
wbirh  iibi)ut  .'i  to  ■(  pounds  of  bean-meal  is  added.     Along 
with  this  about  2.')  juninds  of  mangolds  and  a  duo  propor- 
tion of  hay  or  hay  and  straw  chaff  will  supjily  a  food-mix- 
ture which  produces  much  and  first-quality  milk.    Brewers' 
grains  arc  tho   staple  food   in  town   dairies,  and  they  arc 
much  more  nutritious  than  their  apjtearanec  seems  to  war- 
rant,.    Even   in   the  wet  condition  in  wdiich  they  arc  ob- 
tained from  tho  breweries,  and  holding  from  75  to  77  per 
cent,  of  water,  they  contain  a  fair  proportion  of  ready-made 
fat  anti  flesh  forming  matters.     l>osiccatcd  grain?  contain 
from  7  to  8  per  cent,  of  oil  and  about  IS  per  cent,  of  nitrog- 
enous compounds.     Dried  brewers'  grains  make  good  milk, 
and  are  fully  as  valuable  as  a  food  for  milk  cows  as  barley- 
meal.     .-Vnother  useful  and,  comparatively  sjieaking,  cheap 
fooil  ri»r  milk  cows  is  palm-nut  meal,  bvit  its  quality  and 
value  ditVcr  greatly.     The  best  jialm-nut  meal  contains  10 
to  20  |>er  cent,  of  oil  and  fat.  and  is  made  from  the  partially- 
cx})ressed  kernels  of  the  palm-nut :  its  value  as  a  food  for 
fattening  sttu-k  or  for  milk  cows  depends  principally  upon 
tho  proportion  of  fatty  matter  which  is  left  in  tho  meal. 
Tho  fatty  matter  in   palm-kernels  is  a  white,  agreeably- 
tasting  fat,  of  almost  the  same  consistency  as  butter.     A 
good  deal  has  been  said  and  written  for  and  against  feed- 
ing milk  cows  upon  sewage  grass.     On  the  one  hand,  sew- 
ago  grass  has  been  praised  as  the  most  nutritious  kind  of 
grass  for  milk  cows;  and  on  the  other,  tho  adversaries  to 
all  schomos  of  applying  sowago  to  land  havo  endeavored  to 


projudico  tho  public  mind  by  denouncing  ll'"  produco  from 
grass  land  irrigated  by  siiwugc  ttK  inniitritiouK  undn  highly 
ilangerouM  food  lor  milk  cowh,  hike  nil  very  nuiMiuhnt 
proiluce,  the  gra^N  from  sewaged  land  is  more  watery,  and, 
in  conseqiicncu,  not  so  nutritioupi  a*  the  proiluce  from  rich 
permanent  pastures.  It  is  neverthuloiiH  ii  mo»l  acceplabln 
I'ooil  to  the  dairy  farmer,  who  usually  gives  along  wilb  it 
to  bis  cows  some  bean  or  otliiT  descriptionM  of  meal  or  aux- 
iliary concentrated  food,  nnd  under  prupcr  management 
thuro  is  not  the  Hligbtest  ground  for  suspecting  that  sewago 
grass  when  given  to  milk  cows  will  render  Ihe  milk  tlicy 
yield  uiiwholesonieor  dangerous  to  tlie  youngest  child.  If 
Howage  could  not  bo  usefully  applied  to  Italian  ryegrass 
to  bo  turneil  into  milk  and  bulclier's  meat,  all  sewageirri- 
giilion  Bcheines  wouhl  long  ago  have  fallen  to  tho  ground. 
Convinced  as  I  am  that  tho  produce  from  a  properly  man- 
aged sewage  farm  supplies  an  iniTcased  amount  of  g<iod 
and  wholesome  food,  the  greater  part  of  whiili  is  especially 
useful  to  cow-keepers,  I  can  only  express  the  hope  that  all 
town  authorities  who  at  present  allow  large  quanlilics  of 
plant-food  to  run  to  waste,  polluting  our  rivers  and  water- 
courses, will  ore  long  set  ajiart  a  portion  of  lanil,  if  such 
can  bo  found  up]iro|,riaIc  for  sewage  irrigation,  on  which 
Italian  rye-gruss,  cabbages,  and  mangolds  can  be  raised  in 
large  quantities  by  means  of  sewage,  for  the  special  ad- 
vantage of  cow-keepers  and  the  bcnelit  of  the  community 
at  large." 

Very  full  instructions  for  the  feeding  of  cows  arc  given 
by  Charles  I„  I'lint  in  his  Milcli  Com  nnd  Ijairy  Funning. 
Important  invesligalions  havo  been  made  in  (lerinany  on 
the  eflcct  of  different  kinds  of  food  on  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  milk.  (For  eomo  of  the  results  see  Walts's 
/Ji'.f.  „/•  ('l„:in..  2d  ,s;upplcment,  p.  809.)  •'  It  appears  from 
these  results  that  it  is  not  possible  by  variations  in  the  food 
to  produce  a  '  butter  cow' or  a  '  chccBO  cow.'  Dilfercncca 
in  this  respect  are  differences  of  slock  and  individuals." 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  with  regard  to  the  propriety 
of  feeding  cows  on  tho  exhauslcd  barley  of  breweries, 
breiccrii'  grainn,  and  on  tho  swill  of  distillers,  llilt  tlopR. 
To  the  former,  used  in  moderate  quantities,  there  appears 
to  bo  no  objection  whatever.  Even  the  latter,  "  properly 
fed  in  limited  quantities,  in  combination  wilb  more  bulky 
food,  may  bo  a  valuable  article  for  the  dairyman  ;  but  if 
given,  asit  too  often  is,  without  the  addition  of  other  kinds 
of  food,  it  soon  afl'ccts  tho  health  and  constitution  of  tho 
animals  fed  on  it,  ,  .  .  When  this  forms  the  principal  food 
of  milch  cows  tho  milk  is  of  a  very  jioor  quality.  ...  Its 
clfect  on  the  systems  of  young  children  is  therefore  very 
destructive,  causing  diseases  of  various  kinds,  and,  if  con- 
tinued, certain  death.  .  .  .  The  adulteration  of  pure  milk 
from  the  healthy  cow  by  water,  though  dishonest  and  ob- 
jectionable in  the  highest  degree,  is  far  less  iniquitou.s  in 
its  ccnsec|uenccs  than  tho  nefarious  traffic  in  •  swill  milk,' 
or  milk  produced  from  cows  fed  entirely  on  '  still  slops,' 
from  wbieh  they  soon  become  diseased,  after  which  tho 
milk  contains  a  subtle  poison  which  is  as  difficult  of  de- 
tection by  any  known  process  as  the  miasma  of  an  atmo- 
sphere tainted  wilh  yellow  fever  or  the  cholera.  The  sim- 
ple fact  is  sufficiently  palpable  that  no  pure  and  healthy 
milk  can  be  produced  by  an  unhealthy  and  iliscaseil  ani- 
mal, and  that  no  animal  can  long  remain  healthy  that  is 
fed  on  an  unnatural  food,  and  treated  in  the  manner  too 
common  around  the  distilleries  of  mony  large  cities,"  (('. 
L.  Flint.)  I!y  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  the  milk 
of  cons  fed  on  distillery  swill  is  declared  to  be  unwhole- 
some, and  its  sale  is  forbidden. 

Injlucncc  of  the  Age  of  the  Calf.— Dr.  Eisenstuck  has  pub- 
lished numerous  analv.ses  bearing  on  this  point.  {Johretb. 
.■Ig.  CInm.,  vii.  lSf)4,  Mi.) 

>  The  Effect  of  Spai/ing. — This  operation  increases  tho 
quantity  and  improves  the  quality  of  the  milk.  (.See  anal- 
yses by  Dieulafait  (Jithrcib.  Ag.  Chrni.,  vii.  ISlVl,  388).) 

The  trctilinrnt  of  cows  exerts  an  important  influence  on 
both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk.  The  judicious 
dairyman  finds  it  to  his  advantage  to  "treat  the  cows 
gently,  to  provide  warm,  clean,  and  well-ventilated  barns, 
with  ample,  dry,  well-drained  yards,  abundantly  supplied 
with  pure  water — to  feed  them  liberally,  without  forcing. 
Milking  should  not  be  prolonged  to  the  lime  of  calving, 
but  tho  cows  should  be  allowed  eight  or  ten  weeks  for  re- 
cruiting, when  they  will  begin  the  new  season  with  re- 
newed vigor  and  tho  promise  of  a  more  abundant  yield  of 
milk."     (0.  C.  Wiggin.) 

The  touring  of  milt;  is  due  to  Inctous  fermentation  (sec 
Fekmkxtation),  by  which  tho  Lactose  or  sugar  of  milk  is 
transformed  into  lactic  acid,  which  precipitates  the  caseino 
as  curd  by  withdrawing  from  it  tho  soda  which  holds  it  in 
solution. 

Ulllc-^usar.  I.mUc  aclj. 

CioHjjOn.HjO    =    IHCjUjOj. 
Bcchamp  attributes  tho  souring  of  milk  to  microzymes 
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which  are  present  in  the  milk  when  it  comes  from  the  cow. 

{f.'omjyt.  rend.,  76,  6o4.)  The  effect  of  rennet  in  coagulat- 
ing milk  is  not  fully  understood.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
be  due  to  the  conversion  of  a  little  lactose  into  lactic  acid. 
Milk  is  coagulated  bv  acids,  alum,  various  other  salts,  tan- 
nin, alcohol,  wood-naphtha,  etc.  The  souring  of  milk  during 
thunderstorms  has  been  explained  by  attributing  it  to  the 
ozone  or  active  oxygen  which  is  produced  in  the  air  by 
electrical  discharges.  It  is  said  that  the  addition  to  the 
milk  of  a  small  quantity  of  boric  acid  retards  the  separa- 
tion of  cream  and  prevents  souring  for  several  davs.  (A. 
Hirschberg,  Chem.  Centr.,'[S72,49G.)  Sehwalbe  (/>e^/^  Ohem. 
G-es.  Ber.y  V.  2S6)  states  that  the  addition  of  mustard  oil, 
20  drops  to  the  pint,  prevents  coagulation  for  weeks,  even 
in  summer.  Coagulation  is  retarded  by  boiling  and  by  the 
addition  of  small  quantities  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  po- 
tassa,  borax,  nitrate  of  potassa,  chloride  of  sodium  (com- 
mon salt),  etc.  The  following  process  for  preserving  milk 
is  said  to  be  in  use  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  :  To  each  quart 
of  milk,  before  the  cream  has  risen,  6  grains  of  bicarbon- 
ate of  soda  are  added,  it  is  then  placed  in  bottles,  which 
are  tightly  corked  and  are  then  placed  in  a  water-bath  and 
heated  to  190°  F.,  no  higher,  and  maintained  at  this  tem- 
perature for  four  hours.  They  are  then  made  perfectly 
tight  with  was,  and  the  milk  will  keep  a  long  time. 

The  proper  maiKtr/emeut  of  inilk  is  a  matter  of  the  great- 
est importance.  The  pails,  pans,  cans,  and  other  vessels 
destined  to  receive  the  milk  should  be  scrupulously  clean ; 
they  should  always  be  cleansed  with  boiling  water  (scalded). 
The  greatest  neatness  should  be  observed  in  milking.  The 
milk  should  be  strained  through  wire-cloth  into  a  large  tin 
vat,  to  render  it  of  uniform  quality.  It  should  be  at  once, 
while  still  warm,  drawn  into  cans,  and  these  should  be 
pljiced  in  the  coolers.  Milk  which  has  been  thoroughly 
cooled  will  keep  much  longer  than  that  which  is  sent  warm 
to  market.  Cans  of  milk  should  never  be  left  open  in  a 
barn,  where  the  exhalations  from  the  breath  and  excre- 
ments pervade  the  air.  Dr.  Voelcker  makes  the  following 
judicious  remarks  on  this  subject  (Ain.  (Viem.,  v.  413): 
'•  However,  by  observing  the  following  simple  rules,  coun- 
try milk  may  be  sent  by  rail  on  long  journeys  without 
spoiling  even  in  very  hot  weather:  (1)  The  milk  should 
be  drawn  from  the  cow  in  the  most  cleanly  manner,  and 
strained  through  wire-cloth  strainers.  (2)  The  milk  should 
be  thoroughly  cooled  immediately  after  it  is  drawn  from 
the  cow.  This  may  be  done  by  a  milk-cooling  apparatus 
specially  constructed  for  rapidly  cooling  milk,  or  by  sim- 
ply placing  the  can  in  which  it  is  containeil  in  a  vat  of  cold 
water  deep  enough  to  come  up  to  the  height  of  the  milk  in 
the  can  containing  it,  and  by  using  at  least  three  times  as 
much  cold  water  as  the  milk  to  be  cooled ;  the  milk  should 
be  occasionally  stirred  until  the  animal  heat  is  expelled. 
The  milk  should  he  cooled  down  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
a  temperature  of  about  55°.  (3)  The  evening's  and  morn- 
ing's milk  should  be  cooled  down  sejiarately,  and  be 
sent  in  separate  can-;,  and  not  mixed  together  if  it  can  be 
avoided.  (4)  No  milk  should  be  kept  over  to  deliver  at  a 
subsequent  time.  (5)  The  pails  and  strainers  employed  on 
the  farm  slkould  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  scalded  in  boiling 
water,  and  dried  morning  and  night.  (C))  Immediately 
before  the  milk  is  j)laced'  in  the  cans  they  should  be  thor- 
oughly rinsed  with  clean  cold  water,  and  great  care  be 
taken  to  keep  the  cans  and  milk  free  from  dirt  or  impuri- 
ties of  any  kind.  When  the  cans  are  not  in  use  they  should 
be  turned  down  on  a  rack  with  the  tops  off.  (7)  Before  the 
cans  are  returned  to  the  country  they  should  be  thoroughly 
rinsed  out  with  clean  water  and  scalded  with  boiling  water. 
(8)  In  very  warm  weather  it  is  well  to  put  the  cooled  milk 
in  cans  covered  over  with  a  coarse  flannel  casing,  which 
may  be  kept  wet  for  a  considerable  time." 

Artijlriui  milk  was  made  at  Paris  during  the  siege  by 
the 'following  process  (Dubrunfaut,  Comp.  rend.,  1871-72, 
\i\^.  84,  109): 

1.  Cune-sugar.  glucose,  or  milk-sugar....  40-50  grammes. 
'Z.  Albuiiu'u  (dry) 20-80         " 

3.  Sudic  carbonate 1-2         " 

4.  f)live  oil  or  horse  fat 60-60         " 

5.  Water 500         " 

Heat  the  whole  to  122°  F.,  and  dilute  to  1  litre.  A.  Gau- 
din  (Coiiip.  rend.,  1871-72,  p,  108)  recommended  the  use  of 
sugar  and  the  fat  and  gelatine  of  fresh  bones. 

(Joiiflcn/ied  Milk. — Within  a  few  y(;ars  a  very  important 
industry  has  been  established  with  the  object  of  condensing 
and  preserving  milk.  The  first  efforts  were  directed  to  tlic 
prcjiaration  of  "  dcHiccated  milk.''  The  milk  was  evapo- 
rated at  a  low  temperature,  and  a  little  sugar  added  when 
the  process  of  evaporation  was  nearly  completed;  the  res- 
idue was  pulverized,  and  constituted  a  yellowish-white 
powder,  which  rlisscdvcd  for  the  greater  part  in  hot  water. 
The  solution  resembled  milk,  and  answered  very  well  when 
fresh  milk  could  not  be  obtained,  as  on  shipboard.    Itoould 


be  preserved  with  care  in  closed  bottles  for  several  months. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  cream 
before  evaporation,  as  otherwise  the  product  soon  acquired 
u,  taste  and  smell  of  rancid  butter.  Its  iuiporfect  solubil- 
ity in  water,  and  its  deficiency  in  the  agreeable  taste  of 
fresh  milk,  prevented  its  extensive  introduction.  The  fol- 
lowing analyses  show  its  composition  (Xo.  1  was  made  from 
skimmed  milk — Xos.  2  and  3  from  whole  milk) : 

No.  1,  Voelcker.    No.  2.  Voek-kcr. 
16.32 


8.70 
20.25 


}  62.14 


Fat 

Caseiue 

Albumea 

Milk-sugar... 
Cane-sugar... 
Phosphates    of    limei    034 

and  magnesia J 

Alkaline  salts 2.48 

Water 4.09 

100. 


20.37 
56.29 


2.91 
1.78 


The  condensation  of  milk  did  not  become  a  success  till  the 
introduction  of  the  vacuum-pan,  which  makes  it  possible 
to  boil  it  down  very  rapidly  at  a  very  low  temperature — 
below  160°  F. — thus  preserving  its  flavor  unimpaired. 
This  is  an  American  industry,  and  has  been  introduced 
into  Europe  by  American  companies.  Condensed  milk  is 
now  extensively  manufactured  in  the  U.  S.,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  England,  and  Ireland.  The  milk  is  strained, 
heated  in  cans  or  pails  placed  in  a  vat  of  water  kept  hot 
by  a  steam-coil,  then  brought  to  a  boil  in  an  open  vessel 
by  the  aid  of  steam,  strained,  and  introduced  into  the 
vacuum-pan,  where  it  is  rapidly  concentrated  to  any  de- 
sired degree.  The  vacuum-pan  is  a  close  vessel  of  cop- 
per, egg-shaped,  about  6  feet  high  and  4^  feet  in  diam- 
eter. It  is  heated  by  a  steam  jacket  and  coil.  In  the 
dome  on  one  side  is  a  small  window,  through  which  gas 
illuminates  the  interior,  while  on  the  op])osite  side  is  an 
eye-glass  through  which  all  the  movements  of  the  seeth- 
ing milk  can  be  observed,  and  the  boiling  by  this  means 
regulated.  A  vacuum  is  maintained  by  a  powerful  air- 
pump.  The  preliminary  boiling  has  for  its  object  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  gases  of  the  milk,  which  would  cause  it  to 
foam  in  the  pan.  and  also  perhaps  to  add  to  the  keeping 
quality  of  the  milk  by  destroying  the  mould-germs  (see 
Fermentation) — not,  probably,  as  many  think,  to  coagu- 
late albumen.  Much  of  the  milk  is  simply  concentrated 
for  immediate  use  without  any  addition  of  sugar.  Such 
milk  is  extensively  used  in  New  York,  being  by  many  pre- 
ferred to  fresh  milk.  It  is  served  fresh  every  day,  but  will 
keep  for  two  or  thi-eo  days  if  necessary.  The  writer  had 
occasion  to  investigate  this  subject  at  Purdy's  Station  on 
the  Harlem  R.  R..  at  the  works  of  the  American  Condensed 
Milk  Co.,  for  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection. [Am.  Chemist,  ii.  25.)  When  1700  quarts  of 
milk  were  condensed  in  the  ratio  of  430  quarts  to  100,  the 
following  results  were  obtained  on  analyzing  samples  of 
the  milk  before  and  after  condensation  : 


Fat 3.83 

Caseine 3.88 

Sugar 4.08 

Salts 0.76 

Water ■  87.15 

100. 


13.12 
14.44 

10.30 
2.60 
53.54 
100. 


Some  of  the  companies  formerly  skimmed  the  milk  before 
they  condensed  it,  and  sold  the  cream  separately.  The 
following  analyses  by  E.  Waller,  Ph.  D.,  made  in  Jan., 
1875.  show  that  this  fraud  is  no  longer  practised  to  any 
great  extent : 


American. 

Fat 16  20 

Caseine 17.26 

Sugar 10.61 

Salts 2.77 

Water 53.01 

100. 


Eagle. 

KciT  York. 

National 

14.31'. 

14.2S 

i:i.97 

!.'..(I7 

i:i.!W 

14.02 

ll.iM 

i:i.lH) 

10.44 

li.IO 

2.00 

2.33 

5G.8:i 

6.5.S6 

59.24 

100. 

100. 

100. 

In  addition  to  this  milk,  which  is  condensed  for  imme- 
diate use,  another  variety  is  made  for  keeping  which  is 
known  as  "preserved"  or  "canned"  milk.  It  receives  an 
addition  of  cane-sugar,  and  is  hermetically  scaled  in  cans. 


When  properly  j 

ro])ari'il  it 

kocp.s  for  years. 

The  follow 

ins  analyses  ini: 

icatc  the  L 

haractcr 

of  this  '• 

])reserved  * 

milk  : 

Borden's 
U.S. 

.      Avloliiiry, 
iinglUli. 

Cham., 
Swl»«. 

Koniptcn. 
llav;iriuQ. 

Sassin, 

HungarlitD. 

Fat 9.rA 

11.73 

8.07 

13,14 

17.R9 

Albumen...  f '"■'"' 
Milk-su);ar\,., .,, 
<:M.o-snf!ar /•'•'•'" 

Salts i.ni 

Water 2.->.04 

1.5.17 

nf,.24 

129.46 

2.30 

25.10 

13.07 

10.S2 

40.4S 

22:! 

24.13 

(12.21 

1  7.o;i 

17.93 

21.11 

3.S7 

20.81 

13.27 
7.40 
22.70 
18.41 

ri.io 

l.'i.H 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

Crcnm  is  a  (ii-stinct  layer  which  forms  on  the  surface  of 
milk  when  it  is  allowed  to  stand  a  few  hours.  It  eon.sists 
of  milk  with  an  increased  percentage  of  fat.  produced  by 
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y->, 


tlin  rixin^  of  ii  conBidoriible  portiun  of  tho  fat-^lobulon 

from  tlin  milk  Imlow.  Tlw  (jimntily  of  (;nmiii  ihtvn  nnt  in- 
dicate tlid  )iliHi>liiti!  |)i-<>|)(irti(ii)  of  fill,  iiH  of  two  Hiim)ik-r4 
of  milk  roiiruiiiin^  thu  Humi!  [n^mculiv^v  ttf  fat,  utki  miiy 
throw  nil  II  liiyor  ctf  oix'iiin  twine  an  bulky  iin  llmt.  rm  tho 
(ithor.  fho  Hpccitlr  ^ruvity  uf  orcitm  In  Iumh  tliiin  tlmt  of 
miik— nb.nit  I.nl2  to  I.Uli).* 

Sfcimmtd  milk  in  tho  portion  loft  after  the  oroatn  h(in 
bern  n-inovf^l.  It  iH  poor  in  fiit.  nntl  iincoHHurily  heavier 
thiin  tho  milk  wbi<>h  yicblfl  it —from  l.ll.'tl  t"  iJI.'tfi. 

liutfrniiill,-  in  iho  milk  which  'M^  lot't.  wlicn  the  j;'"'''"^'''* 
portion  of  tbc  ftil-f;IobiiIo^  of  creiuii  have  beon  UKKbHO)- 
rntt'ii  into  butter  by  uhurnin^.  It  bun  tho  t'oinpoHition  of 
milk  (Icprivi'il  of  mowt  of  it.n  fat,  umi  iIooh  not  liifl'or  tht^re- 
fori-  t'roiti  .Mkimoit-i)  milk. 

Ciinl  in  tho  I'Mai^olatc*!  (!at4oinc  of  milk;  if  made  from 
whole  milk,  it  contiiinM  tho  fat:  from  ftkimmcd  milk,  it  in 
nearly  IVoc  from  fat:  from  cream,  it  is  \  cry  rich  in  fat. 

(ViiiHr  is  cnr'l  vvliich  hiiM  boon  huIIciI.  <ifti'ii  I'olored  arti- 
fteially.  iin<l  thivorcl,  iitnl  tiien  alloweii  to  unilerK'"  a  kintl 
of   formcntiilion    by   kerjiinj^.     (Sec   artielen    Iti;Tri;u   iinri 

ClIKKMI-:.) 

Tho  following?  analyHOH  by  Alox.  Miillcr  nhnw  the  com- 
poHiticjii  of  thoHo  preparations  and  tliotr  relation  to  milk 
[Jahrcah.  A,j.  Ch.,  IM«4,  vii.  'Mi)  : 


Whole 
lulU. 


Whole  product 1 100. 

Fat 4.00 

Caseine,  etc 3.2.5 

Stignr 4.50 

Snfta 0.75 

Water 87.50 


100. 


Rklni 
milk. 

CrMm. 

90. 

10. 

ai.oo 

2.20 

0./i0 
59.2.'! 

100. 

0.55 
.1.77 
4,(!(! 
0.78 
90.64 

100. 

1.G7     85.00 


3.:w 

4.G1 
0.77 

89.62 


100. 


O./il 
0.70 
O.lii 
18.67 

100. 


Halt 
water. 


3.-I0 
4.70 
0.79 
91.11 


100. 


Tho  buttor  was  analyzed  unpnitcd.  tho  salt  water  worked 
out  of  tho  salted  butter,  and  tho  analysis  calculated  with- 
out tho  salt. 


T/tr  mi/k  <if  ifi'tieaBrd  cows 
ia  always  (langorous,  and 
should  never  bo  used.  The 
effect  of  distillery  swill  on 
cows  has  been  already  al- 
luded to. 

T/ii:  afroholic /cnnt'iitatirtn 
of  ttiifk  for  tho  preparation 
of  ak-oholio  l)overa<:^os  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  arti- 
cle  Koi'MISS. 

Tfir  Athi/trratinii  of  Mil/,\ 
— Numerous  substances  are 
mentioned  by  writers  as  used 
to  adulterate  milk,  such  as 
the  ft.llowin* :  ( 1 )  water  ;  (2) 
ehnlk  and  carbonates  uf  .soda 
and  potassa  anil  borax,  to 
neutratizo  acidity,  the  first 
mentioned  to  hide  watering 
as  well;  (."i)  turmeric,  an- 
notto,  and  caramel  (burnt 
sugar),  to  conceal  the  blue 
color  of  skimmed  or  watered 
milk  ;  (-4)  flour,  stareh.  emul- 
sions of  almonds  or  liump- 
seed,  and  corebral  unitter 
(sliceps'  brains),  to  thicken 
watered  milk  and  conceal 
blue  color;  (.'">)  sugar,  gum, 
dextrine,  and  salt,  to  in- 
crease the  specific  gravity 
anil  conceal  watering.  Tho 
writer  is  satisfied  that  tho 
only  substances  used  at  pres- 
ent are  water,  and  possibly 
carbonate  of  sodaantl  burned 
sugar.  All  these  adulterants, 
save  water,  arc  so  readily  de- 
tected that  their  use  would  bo 
too  dangerous  for  even  tho 
Dnist  abandoned  milkmen. 
Hundreds  of  analyses  made 
by  tho  health  authorities  of 
New  York  and  by  the  milk 
inspectors  of  Boston  and 
Providence   have    failed    to 


Fio.  1. 


The  Lactometer. 


show  the  presence  of  any  adulterants  save  those  la-st 
mentioned.  The  adulteration  with  water  and  the  skim- 
ming oft'  of  the  cream  are  the  common  frauds  practised 
in  this  country.  A  careful  investigation  of  the  milk- 
VoL.  III.— 32 


r!l 


110 


too 


1.(114 


1.017 


1.020 


1.023 


1.02*] 


1.029 


1.032 


iiupply  of  Now  York  forced  the  writer  to  tho  concluNJon 

that  the  average  milk  '•ohl  here  (;oni«i«ted  of  three-fimrtltM 
milk  and  ono-foiirtb  adiled  wiiter.  The  120,000,1100  f|uurtH 
of  milk  Hcnt  uniiually  Ut  New  Vork  r&<;oive  un  iiddilion  of 
40.000,000  ijuartH  of  water,  which.  moM  ut  10  eentx  pnr 
miart,  bringH  it^l.OUH.OOO  per  annum  or  1^12,000  per  day. 
Tliis  fraud,  bcMiilc*  being  expenHive,  exerts  h  inoKt  un- 
favorable inttuenco  on  the  health  of  young  children.  UMpc- 
eially  uh  it  iM  aggraviit4)d  by  the  previous  fikirnming  of  the) 
milk  and  conHeffueiit  impovirixhment  id  the  fatty  eonFtito- 
ent.  In  sumo  eanes  ili>feanes  have  been  introdio'cd  by  the 
use  of  foul  water,  as  in  London,  where  an  outbreak  of 
lyphoiil  fever  was  traced  to  the  water  added  to  the  uiilk, 
which  was  poisoned  with  sewugir. 

Thr  >hUitiim  uf  witi/tt  ralinn  in  the  oaKc  Of  water  h  not 
always  posriible.  Ah  the  pereentago  of  water  in  genuine 
milk  varies,  it  is  only  possible  to  prove  adulteration  when 
the  percentage  of  water  oxceedK  the  maximum  r|uantity 
ill  pure  milk.  Three  methods  are  in  ur-e  for  tcfting  tho 
((iiality  of  milk:  il)  determining  the  r<)>ocith:  gravity; 
(2)  determining  tho  percentage  of  cream  ;  {li)  analyzing 
tho  milk. 

(I^  ih'trrminiuff  thr  Mprcijie  gravity  by   tho  hydrometer 
(see  HvouoMKTKit), called  when  graduated  for  this  purpose 
a  t/'i/iKfoiriftey  or  fnrttniirtrr.   ,\s  milk  is  lieavier  than  water, 
any   dilution  will  reduce  the  specific  gravity.      The   hic- 
piQ  2  tometor    merely    delerininca 

/-^  ,  tho  siiecifie  gravity.     In  us- 

ing tlie  lactometer  a  certain 
specilic  gravity  must  be  se- 
lected as  a  minimum  below 
which  no  genuine  milk  ever 
goes.  The  specific  gravity 
1.021)  has  been  fixed  by  l>ino- 
court.  who  originated  the  lac- 
tometer, as  the  proper  mini- 
mum. This  standard  h.is 
been  adopted  by  the  Health 
department  of  New  Vork. 
Tbc  old  standard  adopted  by 
the  milk-dealers  was  1.0.10; 
this  was  changed  by  l)r.  Chil- 
ton to  I.O.'M.  and  has  gradu- 
ally dropped  to  1.0^3.  So 
the  standard  of  tho  milk- 
dealers  is  0.004  higher  than 
that  of  tho  Health  depart- 
ment! In  graduating  the 
lactometer,  1110  U  placed  at 
the  standard  of  1.029.  and  0 
at  I.OnO.  tho  gravity  of  wa- 
ter, the  intervening  space 
being  divided  into  100  divis- 
ions. The  point  to  which 
the  lactometer  sinks  in  the 
milk  under  examination  in- 
dicates tlic  percentage  of 
milk  in  100  parts.  Thus,  if 
the  lactometer  sinks  to  Si), 
the  milk  must  consist  of  at 
least  20  parts  or  [icr  cent. 
of  water  and  ^0  of  milk,  liut 
this  assumes  the  original 
milk  to  have  had  a  gravity 
of  only  1.029.  which  is  lower 
than  any  genuine  milk.  (Joud 
milk  of  a  gravity  of  l.it;;4 
requires  an  addition  of  10.07 
per  cent,  of  water  to  bring 
it  down  to  1.029.  After  this 
dilution.  20  per  cent,  of  wa- 
ter must  be  addcil  to  this  wa- 
tered milk  to  bring  it  down  to 
SO  on  the  lactometer.  The 
IMnocourt'afJalactometer.  The  I.ictometer  errs,  therefore,  in 
scale  A  is  lor  whole  milk;  the  not  showin-  the  dilution  of 
scale  a  for  skimmed  milk.  ^  i  .. -n,  i  „.„  ,,  ^...  i„„ 
Unwatered  ai.d  unskimmed  g...Kl  un  k  .l.mn  to  our  low 
milk  ranees  from  100  to  I2ii  stamlnril.  anil  consequently 
on  Soale  A.  uiiwaiered  skim-  in  reporting  only  n  portion 
iiu-a  milk  from  lOo  to  130  on  of  the  ililntion.  With  rc- 
'^'*''^'  "•  garJ.  to    the    propriety    of 

the  standard  (1.029)  for  genuine  milk,  something  has  been 
already  said  in  this  article  uniler  .N)»eeiyic  fimrili/.  Tho 
writer  caused  the  milk  of  llU'i  cows  at  dairies  near  New 
York  to  bo  tested  :  several  of  the  cows  were  .\Iderneys, 
whose  milk  being  rich  in  cream  is  always  light,  and  the 
lowest  specific  gravity  found  was  1.021l.>8.  or  102  on  the 
lactometer,  the  highest  being  l.o:!4S.  or  120  on  the  lacto- 
meter, at  f>n°  F.  As  milk  expands  when  warmed,  it 
consequentl.v  becomes  lighter :  il  should  always  be  tested 
at  tiO°  F.,  or  at  least  the  temperature  should  be  noted.     A 
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sample  of  milk  which  stood  at  100  by  the  lactometer  at 

fiO°  F.  was  found  by  the  writer  to  stand  at  106  at  44*^  F., 
at  98  at  Gf*°  F..  at  "no  at  H0°  F..  and  at  74  at  100°  F.  As 
a  ffeneral  rule,  the  milk,  being  kept  cool  to  preserve  it.  is 
below  60°  F. :  consequently,  it  stands  better  by  the  lac- 
tometer th.an  it  would  at  the  standard  temperature.  Skim- 
ming increases  the  gravity  of  the  milk,  and  makes  it  stand 
better  by  the  lactometer.  From  these  statements  it  is  seen 
that  the  lactometer  is  only  an  imperfect  test  for  frauds  of 
the  milkmen:  (1)  It  does  not  show  moderate  watering 
of  good  milk:  (2)  the  watering  which  it  records  is  only  a 
fraction  of  that  actually  practised;  (3)  if  the  milk  is 
skimmed  before  it  is  watered,  the  lactometer  does  not  de- 
tect the  frau'ls,  which  neutralize  each  other  as  far  as  specific 
gravity  is  concerned.  In  the  face  of  these  defects,  if  the 
lactometer  shows  the  milk  to  be  below  100,  there  then  is 
no  doubt  ai  to  its  having  been  watered.  Numerous  con- 
victions for  watering  have  been  secured  in  Now  York  by 
the  use  of  the  lactometer,  the  milk  inspected  having  stood 
as  low  as  80.  70,  and  even  50,  by  this  test.  The  only  error 
the  lactometer  can  make  against  the  milk-dealer  would  be 
in  case  he  has  adulterated  his  milk  with  cream  :  the  lac- 
tometer docs  not  distinguish  the  difference  bettveen  cream 
and  water  when  added  to  milk,  except  that  it  requires 
twice  as  much  cream  as  water  to  reduce  the  gravity  of  milk 
to  any  given  degree.  The  following  table,  from  Dr. 
Voelcker's  experiments,  illustrates  the  effect  of  watering 
and  skimming ;  the  lactometer  degrees  are  added  by  the 
writer : 


UDskimmed. 

Skimmed. 

Sp.  gr. 

Lactom- 
eter. 

Sp.  gr. 

Lactom- 
eter. 

Pure  milk            

1.0314 
1.0295 
1.0257 
1.0233 
1.0190 
1.0163 

108 
102 
88 
80 
66 
56 

1.0337 
1.0308 
1.0265 
1.0248 
1.0208 
1.0175 

117 

106 

•>0       "            "          "     

91 

30       "            "          "      

86 

40        "              "            "      

72 

50        "              "            "      

60 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  with  a  sample  of  fair  milk  more  than 
10  per  cent,  of  water  could  be  added  before  the  gravity 
was  reduced  to  1.029,  or  100  on  the  lactometer,  and  after 
skimming  considerably  more. 

(2)  Determinlnf)  the  Percentage  of  Cream. — This  is  ac- 
complished in  a  tube  which  is  graduated  into  100  parts, 
and  which  measures  the  cream.  This  has  been  called  a 
lactometer  or  creamometer. 

Fig.  3. 


Creamometer.     Fill  with  milk  to  the  0-mark  ;  after  standing, 
read  the  amount  of  cream — for  exatiiple,  us  indicated  l»y  c. 

This  is  a  very  imperfect  method  for  testing  milk,  as  the 
percentage  of  cream  is  not  an  accurate  measure  of  the  fat 
contained  in  the  milk.  H.  Schrocrler  tested  this  point  with 
the  following  results  in  several  samples  of  milk  : 

Samples  No.  1.  2.  3,  i.  5.  6. 

l'"at 3.54        4.87        4.09        5..3S        3.13        4.09 

Cream 21  10  10  10  12  13 

(3)  Partiaf  or  complete  aufifi/xiii  is  untlouhtedly  the  most 
certain  method  of  detecting  adulteration,  either  determin- 
ing ihii  ])ercentage  of   fat,  and  of  solids  beside»  fat,  or 


1  making  a  separate  determination  of  each  constituent.     In 
either  case  we  are  compelled  to  do  exactly  what  we  did  in 
I  applying  the  lactometer — establish  an  arbitrary  standard 
.  which  shall  repres^ent  the  pdorest  genuine  milk,  and  bear 
1  the  same  relation  to  good  milk  that  our  sp.  gr.  1.029  does 
to  the  1.030,   1.031,  or   I.O.'M  of  milk  of  average  quality. 
The  English  Society  of  Public  Analysts  have  fixed  the  fol- 
lowing minimum  quality  for  unadulterated  milk  {Ohem. 
News,  Feb.,  1875,  p.  59) : 

Fat 2.5 

Caseine "> 

Sugar y    9. 

Salts I 

Water 88.5 

100. 

Milk  of  average  quality  can  be  watered  and  skimmed  very 
seriously  before  it  falls  below  this  standard. 

The  analysis  of  milk  is  not  difficult  if  we  simply  deter- 
mine the  percentages  of  fat,  caseine,  sugar,  salts,  and 
water.  Water  is  determined  by  evaporating  a  weighed 
portion  of  milk  in  a  flat  platinum  dijih  (about  half  an 
inch  deep  and  H  inches  in  diameter)  at  212°  F.  The  loss 
in  weight  is  the  water.  The  salts  are  determined  by  care- 
fully incinerating  the  solid  residue  left  after  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  water.  For  the  determination  of  the  other 
constituents  a  platinum  dish  is  nearly  filled  with  pure 
quartz  sand;  the  whole  weighed;  a  small  quantity  of  the 
milk  is  added,  which  is  at  once  soaked  uji  by  the  sand,  and 
the  whole  again  weighed  to  find  the  weight  of  milk  taken. 
The  whole  is  then  dried  at  212°  F.,  the  contents  of  the  dish 
extracted  with  anhydrous  ether,  and  again  dried;  the  loss 
in  the  weight  of  the  sand.  etc.  indicates  the  percentage  of 
butter.  The  butter  may  be  weighed  directly  by  evapor- 
ating the  ethereal  solution  in  a  weighed  beaker.  The  res- 
idue after  removing  the  butter  is  washed  with  warm  water, 
to  the  first  of  which  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  is  added,  to 
remove  the  sugar.  After  drying  the  residue  the  loss  in 
weight  indicates  the  sugar.  The  difference  between  the 
original  weight  of  the  sand  and  of  the  sand  and  caseine 
indicates  the  percentage  of  caseine.  A  correction  must  bo 
made  in  the  weights  of  the  sugar  and  caseine  on  account 
of  the  salts,  which  are  washed  out  with  the  sugar.  By 
evaporating  and  igniting  the  sugar  solution  the  salts 
washed  out  will  be  determined  ;  tliej'  must  be  deducted 
from  the  percentage  of  sugar :  the  remainder  of  the  salts 
(ash)  must  be  deducted  from  the  caseine. 

Wanklyn.  Chapman,  and  Smith's  ammonia  process  has 
been  recommended  for  the  determination  of  caseine  in 
milk.  The  milk  is  first  diluted  with  water  till  1  cubic 
centimetre  of  the  diluted  milk  contains  10  milligrammes  of 
the  uriginal  milk.  About  5  cubic  centimetres  of  the  di- 
luted milk  is  boiled  with  alkaline  permanganate  in  a  retort 
as  long  :is  the  water  which  distils  over  contains  ammonia. 
The  amount  of  ammonia  is  estimated  by  Nessler's  test : 
100  parts  of  caseine  yield  6.5  parts  of  ammonia. 

(4)  Ojifieti/  iiiethnih  have  been  proposed  for  the  exam- 
ination of  milk,  but  they  are  rarely  used. 

II.  Human  Mn,K.™Iluman  milk  is  more  bluish  than 
<-ow's  milk,  and  has  a  sweeter  taf^te.  It  is  strongly  alka- 
line, and  is  remarkable  for  the  difficulty  with  which  it  co- 
agulates. It  is  less  easily  and  completely  coagulated  by 
rennet;  the  coagulum  is  not  so  gelatinous  nor  so  firm  and 
solid  as  that  of  cow's  milk  ;  it  is  also  more  digestible.  Its 
specific  gravitv  varies  from  1.02561  to  1.01G48  (Vernois 
and  Uecquerelj.  from  l.O.'iO  to  1.031  (Watts's  Dirt.).  The 
milk  of  women  confined  for  the  first  time  contains  more 
water  than  the  milk  of  women  who  have  had  several  chil- 
dren. According  to  Vernois  and  Bccrjuercl,  the  percent- 
age of  fat  varies  with  ago:  the  milk  of  women  from  15-20 
contains  3.73S  per  cent.;  20-25,  2.821  per  cent.;  25-30, 
2.348  per  cent. ;  30-35,  2.S64  per  cent. :  and  from  35-40, 
2.233  per  cent.  It  increases  by  nearly  0.3  per  cent,  during 
the  period  of  menstruation.  The  percentage  of  butter 
varies  inversely  as  the  quantity  of  milk  produced.  It  de- 
creases with  im))erfcct  nutrition.  The  following  analyses 
have  been  published  by  different  chemists: 

Woman's  Milk. 


Vernola 

and 
BccqtiorL'l. 

net. 

.Simon, 
11  analy- 
ses .'mm 

ODU 

woman. 

Clcmm. 
3  anal.v8C8 

from 

one 
woman. 

Clicvaller 

anU 

Henry. 

nn6ri- 
Ucr. 

Jaglclski. 

Fat 

Caaointi 

Sugar 

Salts 

Water.... 

2.67 
3.92 
4.36 
0.14 
88.91 

Too. 

11.09 

2.53 
8.43 

4.82 

0.23 
88.37 
99738  ~ 

8.71 
3.26 
3.84 
0.19 
89.00 

3.55 
1.52 
6.50 
0.45 
87.98 

S.20 
0.95 
6.34 
0.4.1 
87.00 

100. 

12.94 

2.90 
2.90 
4.80 
0.20 
89.20 
100. 
10.80 

Total.. 

100. 
ll.OO" 

100. 
12.02 

Solidtt. 

11.63 
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Acoording  to  Vornoln  and  Bocqucrol,  the  amount  of  fat  in 
iMiuiiui  milk  iniriiiifOK  duriiiK  tlio  l\m  two  iiiontlm  iiflur 
duliviirv,  Imt  dfciriMi^irs  l)ia«i-i^li  lliu  lillli  and  nixlll,  im  well 
un  lnawLuli  till)  twilli  mid  ulevrntli  lilontli. 

Simon  given  tliu  lolliiwiu);  uiiul^nin  of  human  coloBtrum  ; 

Fat »•«« 

t^anidnu ^-J™ 

.Miiijar I'^ 

Kafi» »■»• 

Wiitor WJW 

99.11 

Von  Tolmiitdohofroxiiniinod  tho  niillt  of  healthy  women  at 
difTuront  jiuriodB  after  delivery  (JuKichU.  A;/.  Vh.,  xi.,  xii. 
1808-tHI,  .')I.S) ;  hiH  avoriige  romiita  wore  as  follows: 


t>aja  ofUr 
dollvory. 

4 

(I 
IB 
30 
30 

Kat. 

Oawlnc  anil 
AlbumoD. 

Butnr. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
S 

2.471 
a.  177 
2;!KW 
1.713 
1.021 

4.'I<R 
2.<ir>(l 
2.077 
1.104 
4.649 

4.33 
0.70 
6.90 
6.26 
8.50 

He  also  found  oholestorine  n.niW.'i  and  0.0252,  and  protagon 
0.110  and  II.OCiS.  D'lICiilier  i  laiuis  to  have  found  a  |ier- 
sistcnt  ilKTeri'iico  in  the  milk  of  blonileH  and  hrunctlen,  tho 
milk  id"  the  furnier  cunlaining  k*fs  fat,  casiMne.  and  dugar 
than  that  of  tliehlttcr.  .lourdat  (  r„my,/.  r.iu/.,  ISTO,  71, -f?) 
examined  the  milk  of  tho  two  Iji-ea.*!t8  of  a  woman  sepa- 
rately. He  rojHirts  tluit  the  rij;ht  breast  was  much  more 
(leveiojied  than  tho  left — that  the  milk  of  thin  breast  ap- 
peared better  to  the  eve.  and  wan  deeidedly  preferred  by 
tho  ehihl.  lie  found  the  coni[io.«ition  of  the  milk  of  the 
two  breasts  to  vary  eonsiderably.  a  temporary  fatigue  or 
sliglit  change  of  diet  being  suflu'ient  to  jiroiluee  the  vari- 
ation. The  right  breast  yielded  about  twice  as  niueli  milk 
as  the  left.  The  milk  of  the  right  breast  was  richer  in  fat 
and  cascino,  while  the  sugar  and  salts  were  alike  in  both. 
"  Healthy  children  of  both  sexes  discharge  from  the  seventh 
to  tho  twelfth  day  of  their  birth  a  white  secretion  from  the 
breast  { //c rcHHuVc/i),  either  alkaline  or  neutral,  and  con- 
taining milk,  hut  no  eolostrunt-globulea.  According  to 
(liiilint,  this  secretion  has  pretty  much  the  composition  of 
huiinin  milk."     (  WuIIh'^  Ui<t.) 

111.  .Mri.K  OF  OruKii  Anim.\[.s. — M(trt:\  jinlk  is  rich  in 
sugar  and  poor  in  fat  and  caseine.  It  readily  ferments 
(see  artielo  Koumiss);  sp.  gr.  =  1.0.'!4  to  1.04a.  C.  A.  Cam- 
eron gives  tho  following  results  of  tho  analyses  of  14  sam- 
ples from  14  marcs  (Chem.  Newa,  Feb.  5,  187 J,  54) : 

Average.  Mnximum.  Mlnlmnm. 

Fat \.m-t  '     2.120  O.GOO 

Caseine,  etc 1.9.M  2.400  1.460 

Sugar 6.285  6.870  5.670 

Salts 0.397  0.440  0.330 

Water 90.310_ 

100. 
Solids 9.690 

.4«»'ii  milk  resembles  mare's  milk,  being  rich  in  sugar 
and  poor  in  the  other  constituents;  sp.  gr.  1.023  to  l.Ulio. 
It  readily  sours,  and  easily  undergoes  fermentation.  Com- 
position : 

JLa^r;,"!.'  ^°='"''"-  <^«—  B^Si.  ■'»8'«""- 

Fat 0.K4  0.1 1  1.8.5  1.26  1.30 

Casein?,  etc.    1.89  I.»2  3..%  2.02  1.90 

•Sugar 6.04  6.118  5.0.5)  - .,,  ,  ,„ 

Sails 0.37  0.;i4  0.52J  "■'"  ''•*" 

Water 90.86  9U15_  89.02  91.02  90.40 

lOo'.  100.  100.  100.  100. 

Solids...     9.14  8.05  10.93  8.98  9.60 

Camcl't  mill;,  Dragendorff  (Jabrcsb.  Aa.  Cli.,  ix.  1860, 
435): 

Specific  gravity l.Oai 

Fat 2.90 

Caseine 3.67 

Sovar 5.78 

Sails 66 

Water 86.94 

99.95 
Solids 13.00 

/7irc's  milk  is  thiekish,  white,  of  agreeable  taste  and 
smell,  and  very  rich  in  fat  and  caseine;  .sp.  gr.  1.032  to 
1.014.     .\nalyscs: 

StofBiu'lll,  , PiUiol  and  Joly, ,  rn..l,.|(.>r  ^"^■•'a'". 

3  analvsCH.SoiltlidoKrn.  Merino.  Jaura^^o.  *"i-"'**'r.  4  cwe^. 

Fat 6.97           :!.70          7.60        10.40           1.20  5.72 

Caseine, etc....    5.49         7.90         9.02         8.30         4..t8)  ,,  ,„ 

Sugar 3.6;!          5.35          4.37          4.16          5.00/  "'- 

Salts 0.97           0.55          0.61          0.16          O.GS  0.94 

Water 82.94        S2..'>0        78.40        76.98        SiW4  .82.22 

100.        ino.        loo.        ioo.        loo.         lofl. 

Solids 17.06        lT..'iO        21.60        23.02        11.40  17.78 


Ooal't  milk  In  whito,  of  fniiipi'l  nwoetnenn,  and  peculiar 
odor;  »p.  gr.  I.O.'il  to  1.030.  On  nougiilation  it«i  en«eiiie 
forniK  thick  clots.  It  In  very  similar  to  cow's  milk  in  com- 
position.   Analyses: 

(Joruii-    ,.„„„„„     ■„i,,.ii    v.^li-kn-    Hlnbraaoo.  Mu^U<a>, 
l>eui«>.  '^•'"""■'-  J»«l-''«l.  VonlcHer.  sj.„^,«„.  «„..i,»,. 

Fat 4,:!i;  5.69  3.40  3.32  4.20  5.14 

Albumen....      LMj       '*"'  ■'•"*         *'"  ■'•'"}■     10.79 

Sugar 4.00          3,69  4.:i0          n.'28  4.72) 

BalLl 0.62          0.62  O.MO          0.B8  0.92  DM 

Water jn.30       8.1.49  87.m       8«>fl  _M:''*     -Mli 

100.  100.  100.  IOO.  IOO.           IOO. 

Solids...     13.64        16.51  12.90        13.20  13.00        10.82 

(Soo  Ptohmann,  Experimculii  on  Fccdtnrj  Mitk-proJueinrj 
Auimalii,  Jahrenb.  Aij.  Chem.,  xiii.-xiv.  18i0-72,  p. 
■101.) 

Tim  milk  'if  notr»  is  thiekish  and  stringy.  The  taste  is 
cool  and  rich,  but  not  sweet.  It  i.s  alkaline.  S[i.  gr.  1.0298 
to  1.041.  Few  analyses  have  been  made,  as  the  sows  gener- 
ally refuse  to  yield  a  drop  to  even  the  mort  skilful  dairy- 
maids.    Analyses: 


Von  Oohren. 

Slnloer. 

FI<o 

Bfiorblrtb 
of  lluer. 

6.88 
6.89 
2.01 
1.29 
82.93 

CascToa. 

Colof 
tnim. 

Six  ds;> 
■rier 

birlli  or 
IllUir. 

Nlucleen 

daya  after 

blntl  ol 

litter. 

Fat 

9.S3 
I6J!6 
8.84 
0.85 
70.13 

99.91 

3.14 
12.89 
2.80 
0.71 
_8q.43^ 

99.97 

I9Ji7 

2.82 
S.68 
1.60 
0.87 
89.20 

100.23 

6.00 
6.30 
6.07 
0.83 
81.80 

Sugar 

Suits 

Water 

IOO. 

100. 

Solids. 

29.86 

10.74 

17.07 

18.20 

(Von  Gohrcn.  Jahrcib.  Af/,  Chem.,  viii.  1865,  377;  Pintncr, 
JnhrcKh.  Ag.  Chem.,  viii.  1865,  378;  Cameron,  Chem.  Netm, 
xix.  1809,217.) 

Cnnlne  milk  is  rather  thick,  and  becomes  thicker  on 
warming,  when  it  does  not  coagulate;  sp.  gr.  1.0.33  to 
1.030.     Analyses: 


Von  Tolmatacheff. 

SiboUo. 

PI  vc  week  9  after  birth 
of  pupa. 

Food. 
Ic«n  meat. 

Food, 
potatoea. 

Food, 
tu. 

Fat 

10.77 
6.52 
2.99 
3.05 

12.84 
3.94 
2.97 
3.38 

10.64 
5.20 
8.97 
2.49 

0.44 

77.26 

4.98 
4.25 
8.92 
3.42 

o!48 

82.95 

10.11 
.5.92 
4.26 
2.15 

0.39 

77.37 

Salts 1 

Extractive J 

Water 

100. 

IOO. 

IOO. 

Solids 

22.74 

17.05 

22.63 

(Von  Tolmafschcff,  Jahrenb.  Ay.  Ch..  1868-69,  xi.,  xii.  548.) 
■Szbotin  {.l<ihi;:«l>.  Ar/.  Ch.,  x.'lsOT.  296)  fed  his  dogs  on 
lean  meat,  potatoes,  and  fat  alternately,  lie  found  the 
milk  to  be  always  sour.  The  yield  of  milk  was  greatest 
when  the  food  was  meat.  It  fell  off  rapidly  on  ]>otatocs, 
and  still  more  on  fat:  two  dogs  stopjied  furnishing  milk, 
but  liegan  again  when  fed  on  meat.  .\  considerable  addi- 
tion of  fat  to  the  meat-diet.  3  of  fat  to  1  of  meat,  reduced 
the  milk-yicId  to  a  minimum.  Thin  dogs  grew  fat  on  a 
meat-diet. 

LilcriiUire. — In  addition  to  authorities  already  mention- 
ed: The  Milk  .Iniinml;  Milih-Xciliimj:  Milfh  CvKt  and 
Vain/  Farming.  V.  1..  Flint  (1874);  Ihi  Lall  et  de  I'Al- 
laileinenl,  C.  Marchand  (1874);  Milk  -l;io/y»i»,  J.  A. 
Wanklyn  (1S73);  Lccturen  on  Food.  Dr.  Lethcby  (1870); 
U.  S.  Piilnit-Offirc  Jiepnil  (1861):  Food  and  iln  Adnlteia- 
lions,  Hassall' (1855):  (imclin's  Chrmir.  lid.  viii.  246; 
AVatts's  Diet,  and  .'uppls. ;  Ihi  lait.  Bouehardat  et  Qnc- 
venne  (1857):  Atdrituinj  zur  J'rii/im-j  dn  K'vhmilch,  C.  Miil- 
ler  (1857);  Memoir  tur  le  Lail,  Quevcnne  (1841):  />«  i>ii( 
chcz  III  /'.mmc.  Vernois  et  Becquerel  (1S52);  Annlyte  dn 
Lnit,  V.  et  B.  (1850):  Chevalier  and  Henry,  Jliw/ler  Pol. 
./.,  74,  159;  IJuevenne.  />'ii;//.,  84.  55  :  Damaf .././.  pr.  Ch., 
3".  14:  Poggialc.  Compi.  rend.,  2S.  bSi:  Vcmois  et  Bec- 
querel, Compl.  rend.,  36, 187  ;  Baumhauer.  J.  f.  pr.  Ch..  84. 
pp.  145.  157.  107:  Miiller.  J. /.  pr.  «...  86.  380 :  Liebig. 
Aiinitllrhe  Mileh.  Compl.  rend..  64,  997:  Jnhrctb.  Atl. 
Chem.  ;  Jnhrctb.  Thier.  Chrmie  :  Jahretb.  der  Chemie  :  Jahr- 
e»i.  der  Chem.  Techuologie.  0.  F.  Chandler. 
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MILK  FEVER— MILLAIS. 


milk  Fever,  a  name  applied  by  midwives  to  a  short 
febrile  attack  which  sometimes  attends  the  beginning  of 
the  milk-secreting  process,  a  few  days  after  childbirth.  It 
is  sometimes  ushered  in  by  jircfound  and  rather  alarming 
chills,  but  is  unimportant  except  as  sometimes  simulating 
the  onset  of  puerperal  fever,  for  which  it  is  occasionally 
mistaken.  Farmers  and  veterinarians  apph'  the  name  to 
puerperal  peritonitis  of  the  lower  animals,  and  to  a  severe 
form  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  which  sometimes  attacks 
cows  after  calving.  The  last-mentioned  disease  is  treated 
by  cathartics,  mercury,  aconite,  and  heat  to  the  spine ;  the 
former,  by  opium,  aconite,  mercury,  and  hot  abdominal 
fomentations. 

Milk  Quartz,  a  quartz  of  milk-white  color,  occurring 
chiefly  in  fJreenland.     (See  Quartz.) 

Milk  Sugar.  See  Milk,  by  C.  F.  Chandler,  M.  D., 
Ph.  B.,  LL.D. 

Milk  Tree,  applied  to  trees  whose  trunks  yield  a  milky 
fluid  fit  for  food  when  incised.  Such  are  the  cow  tree 
(see  Artocarpace.e),  found  in  the  Caraccas  Islands  ;  the 
kiriaguma,  or  Gi/mnema  lactt'/crxm,  of  Ceylon,  used  for  do- 
mestic purposes;  and  the  tiibayba  dolce,  or  Euphorbia  hnl- 
snmi/era  (see  Etphorbia)  of  the  Canary  Islands,  yielding 
a  wholesome  juice  resembling  sweet  milk. 

Milk  Weed,     See  Asclepiadace.e  and  Asclepias. 

Milky  Way.  See  Galaxy,  by  Prof.  S.  Newcomb, 
M.  N.  A.  S. 

Mill.  See  (rRiNrnxr,  and  Crushing  Machinery,  by 
Prof.  K.  II.  Tut  rston,  <\  E. 

Mill,  tp.  of  Conecuh  co..  Ala.     Pop.  1031. 

Mill,  tp.  of  Grant  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1523. 

Mill,  tp.  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  0.,  includes  tfhrichsville 
and  other  villages.     Pop.  3436. 

Mill  (James),  b.  at  Logie  Port,  Forfarshire,  Scotland, 
Apr.  fi.  1773:  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, nnd  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  in  the  Scottish  Na- 
tional Church  170S,  but  abandoned  that  career  in  conse- 
quence of  .1  change  of  religious  opinions  ;  became  a  tutor 
in  the  family  of  Sir  John  Stuart,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  London  in  l>*nO,  and  settled  in  that  capital  as  an  au- 
thor. He  edited  the  Lifentrtf  Joiinuif:  became  intimately 
connected  with  Jeremy  Bentham,  residing  in  his  house  and 
expounding  his  opinions  to  the  English  public;  wrote  an  j 
elaborate  History  of  British  India  (3  vols..  1817-18).  which  1 
procured  him  an  important  post  in  the  office  of  the  East 
Inrlia  Company;  was  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to  the 
WestmiiiHter  Rcriew  (lS2i)  ;  published  a  treatise  on  Polit- 
ir.nl  Ec<nwmji  {1821—22) ;  wrote  largely  for  the  Enct/clopie- 
dia  Britannica  on  political  and  social  subjects,  and  was 
author  of  a  remarkable  work  on  the  sensational  philos- 
ophy. An  Auafi/sis  of  the  Phenniiienn  of  the  Hiimnn  Mind 
(2  vols.,  1829).     P.  at  Kensington,  London,  June  3,  1836. 

Mil!  f  Joijn),  B.  T).,  b.  at  Shap,  Westmoreland,  England, 
about  10ir>;  was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
■where  he  became  follow  1669;  was  chaplain  to  Charles  II, 
1681;  principal  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall  1085;  became  pre- 
bendary of  Canterbury  and  rector  of  Bletchington,  Oxford- 
shire, where  he  d.  June  23,  1707.  A  learned  edition  of 
tiio  Greek  Tettiimrnt,  mith  Various  Ucadintjs,  by  which  he 
is  still  remembered,  cost  him  thirty  years'  labor,  and  was 
published  only  a  few  days  before  his  death. 

Mill  (John  SrifART),  eon  of  James  Mill.  b.  in  London 
May  20,  18116.  His  father  took  sole  charge  of  his  educa- 
tion, anil  conductcil  it  in  a  way  to  secure  a  precocious  de- 
voIopMient.  Jlill  savs  of  himself:  "  I  have  no  remembrance 
of  the  time  when  I  begau  to  learn  (ircek  :  I  have  been  told 
that  it  was  when  I  was  three  years  old."  At  eight  he  was 
reading  Herodotus.  Xeniphon,  and  Plato;  ancl  during  the 
next  four  years  he  read  the  works  of  the  leading  Latin 
authors  and  the  Greek  poets,  dramutists.  orators,  and  phi- 
loso])hcrs,  even  i(i  Aristotle's /f/ir^jcy>.  In  the  same  period 
ho  was  grappling  with  the  problems  of  the  calculus  and 
higher  mathematics,  and  finding  his  recreation  in  reading 
history  and  books  of  o\]>erimental  science,  interspersed 
with  earnest  conversations  with  his  father  as  they  took 
long  walks  together.  In  his  fourtecntli  year  ho  was  taken 
through  a  complete  course  of  political  economy,  with  the 
help  of  such  books  as  were  then  ])nblisheil  and  of  discus- 
sions with  his  father.  V\)  to  tliis  time  lie  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in  (he  nrtlinary  sport,>*  of  <riiildrcn 
and  from  association  with  other  hoys.  When  about  four- 
teen ho  loft  England  for  a  year,  .spent  mostly  in  the  S.  of 
Franco.  There  he  imbibed  a  taste  for  mountain-secnery, 
took  lessons  in  fencing  and  other  forms  of  borlily  exercise, 
tittcnileil  lectures  on  science,  and  stuflied  tiic  higher  nnith- 
omatics  under  private  tuition.  He  carried  liome  with  him 
a  Htnmg  and  jiennanent  interest  in  continental  liberalism, 
whicli  qualified  his  subsequent  political  views.  Tie  reccivecl 
the  impress  of  his  father's  religious  skepticism  to  such  a 


degree  that  he  confesses,  "  I  am  one  of  the  very  few  exam- 
ples in  this  country  of  one  who  has  not  thrown  off  religious 
belief,  but  never  had  it.  I  looked  ujxm  the  modern  exactly 
as  I  did  upon  the  ancient  religion,  as  something  which  in 
no  way  concerned  me."  On  his  return  from  France  he  as- 
sisted his  father  in  ])rej)aring  for  the  press  a  work  on  po- 
litical economy.  Soon  after  he  studied  law  with  John 
Austin,  a  devoted  disciple  of  Bentham.  All  his  associations 
identified  him  with  Bentham's  school  of  philosophy,  to 
which  he  claims  to  have  given  the  title  "utilitarian." 
When  seventeen  years  old  his  father  secured  for  him  an 
appointment  from  the  East  India  Company,  in  whose  ser- 
vice he  remained  for  thirty-five  years,  rising  steadily  from 
the  lowest  grade  of  clerk  to  the  highest  post  in  his  depart- 
ment, that  of  examiner  of  India  correspondence.  The  same 
year  (1823)  the  Westminster  Review  was  established  by 
Bentham  and  his  followers  as  a  radical  organ  in  ]iolitics 
and  religion.  Young  Mill  commenced  at  once  contributing 
to  its  pages,  and  made  it  for  many  years  the  chief  medium 
for  publishing  hia  literary  efforts.  From  1835  to  1840  he 
was  its  principal  conductor.  When  only  twenty-one  ho 
edited  Bentham's  great  work  Oh  Evidence,  adding  notes 
and  supplemental  chapters  of  his  own.  With  the  bringing 
out  of  his  System  of  Lof/ic,  Ratiocinative  and  Inductive,  in 
1843,  he  became  prominent  as  a  strong,  bold  radical  writer 
on  philosophical  subjects.  This  work  embodied  the  chief 
peculiarities  of  the  utilitarian  school  of  philosophy.  After 
having  previously  treated  parts  of  the  subject  in  a  series 
of  essays,  he  published  in  1848  his  full  treatise,  entitled 
Principles  of  Politiml  Ero)ii)?ni/,  uifh  some  of  their  Appli- 
cations to  Social  Philosophy.  This  work  has  passed  through 
several  editions  in  England  and  America,  and  has  a  place 
among  the  standard  works  on  the  subject.  On  the  disso- 
lution of  the  East  India  Comjtany  in  1856,  Mill,  thrown 
out  of  his  office,  turned  his  attention  altogether  to  literary 
labors.  He  published  in  1859  a  work  On  Liberti/,  which 
strikes  at  the  despotism  of  public  opinion  over  individ- 
ual freedom  of  thought.  In  the  same  year  was  issued  a 
collection  of  his  Dissertations  and  Discussions,  Political, 
Philosophical,  find  Historical,  which  had  previously  ap- 
peared in  the  Westminster  and  Edinburgh  Revicirs ;  also 
an  essay  entitled  Thoughts  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  in 
which  he  advocated  the  extension  of  suffrage  without  dis- 
tinction of  sex  on  the  basis  of  educational  qualifications. 
In  1865,  Mr.  Mill  was  returned  to  Parliament,  but  his 
career  in  that  body  disappointed  his  constituents  and  the 
public  generally.  His  chief  prominence  was  in  advocating 
the  measure  to  admit  women  to  the  suffrage,  which  failed. 
In  the  new  election  he  was  rejected,  and  retired  from  public 
life.  During  bis  remaining  years  his  residence  was  in  the 
S.  of  Europe,  near  Avignon,  varied  by  spending  some  time 
twice  a  year  in  the  neighborhood  of  London.  He  devoted 
his  time  to  miscellaneous  literary  work,  the  fruits  of  which 
were  in  part  presented  to  the  public  under  his  own  eye  and 
in  part  reserved  for  posthumous  publication.  Of  the  latter, 
his  Autobiography  and  Essays  on  Theism  are  worthy  of 
special  notice.  In  his  domestic  relations  Mr.  Mill  was 
quite  peculiar.  In  1830,  when  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Taylor,  and  was  drawn 
into  an  almost  idolatrous  devotion  towards  her.  Though 
they  passed  many  hours  of  every  day  in  each  other's  society, 
their  personal  intercourse  was  held  under  due  restraint 
until  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Taylor,  for  whom  both  cher- 
ished high  respect.  She  shared  in  his  literary  work,  and 
he  says,  rather  extravagantly,  ''What  I  owe,  even  intel- 
lectually, to  her  is  in  its  detail  almost  infinite.*'  In  1851, 
after  twenty  years  of  such  intimacy,  that  "most  valued 
friendship  of  his  life  *'  was  consummated  by  a  formal  mar- 
riage. His  wife  died  at  Avignon  in  1859,  after  which  ho 
fixed  his  residence  near  her  grave.  There,  with  her  eldest 
daughter,  he  cherished  her  memory  as  a  "  religion,"  and 
endeavored  still  to  regulate  his  life  with  supreme  regard 
to  her  ap])robation  till  his  own  death,  on  May  8,  1873, 
Besides  the  works  above  noticed,  Mr.  Mill  gave  to  the 
public  the  following — viz.  Considerations  on  RcprvHcntativc 
(rorcrumrnt  (1861),  VfiHtarianism  (1862).  Auguste  Cowte 
and  Positivism  and  Eraminatiou  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
Philosophy  (1865).  Euglauil  and  'Ireland  (1868),  The.  Sub- 
jection of  Women  (1869).  Chapters  and  Speeches  on  the 
Irish  Land  Question  (1870).  His  Autobiography  appeared 
soon  after  his  death,  in  1873,  and  the  Three  Essays — \'tture^ 
The  Vtiliiy  of  R,ll,/li.n,  and  Theism,  in  L^74.  A  clear  and 
candid  presentation  of  Mill's  views  and  character  is  given 
in  a  little  menuirial  published  in  1873.  which  is  made  up 
of  twelve  distinct  sketches  by  H.  U.  Fox  Bourne,  Herbert 
Spencer.  J.  E.  ('aims,  Henry  Fawcett,  and  others  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  man  and  familiar  with  his  writings. 

A.  L.  CiiAPiN. 
Millnis'  (John  Evkhktt),  1>.  at  Snutham])ton  June  8, 
1820.    He  is  of  French  extraction,  and  spent  his  early  years 
in  France  and  Jersey;  was  seni  lo  London  to  study  urt  at 
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tlio  Koyiil  Ai-aclcmy.  Ileforc  lio  wrifi  djrlilfpn  yc'iim  (iM  lio 
h(i<l  Kiiini'il  {irizefl  for  ilniwinj^  ninl  IiikI  lnirn«  off  iih'<IhIm 
of  Kilvnr  nixl  K'M.  Iliii  llrnt  cxhihilion  hii«  in  IHKl — 
I'tsiirnf  i4fi:huf  ihf  fin'ti  nf  I'iru,  'I'lliw  wilM  followi'il  in 
1H17  !iy  Qnrrn  Kltfirir  ilrtiremt  tn  Ihi'  ICmioHtiririi  itf  /hitii- 
Inn  nil'l  Tlif  \\'uh:ir'ii  .W/(^,  ft  imiIokMiI  nirloiin  :  in  IHIS. 
77(c     7Vt7/r     «./■     ittujitjnin    m-himj     thr     Witnu-n    of    Shtlnh. 

Tlii'i-o  |iii'tiir<'K  lioro  tlio  niiirkw  of  iiiu'liiiiir  trninin),',  nml 
wen-  inoro  or  Ichh  c'lnvcntioniil  in  irminHT.  HiH  in  IKIO, 
Milliii!",  in  I'oncort  with  Williiiin  lloliiiiiii  Hunt  irn'l  ?».  (1. 
Hosjirtti,  tlirtMf  off  lliii  nniiii'inic^  ti'mlilion.  iimi.  Mliirlin); 
with  tlio  )iiir|>()Hi«  to  |iiiint  nntiiro  iilni  lil'o  jih  tlicy  rciilly 
ii|i|>c'iiii'cl,  iniiunurnli'il  wlmt  noon  lifnuno  ci'lrlinitoil  iix 
tlio  "  |ii'ol<it|iliii>'litu  Mchool"  of  lut.  'I'lic  (loctrini'n  ofllio 
now  Ki'liool  woro  sot  fortli  in  a  nliort-livi'il  pcrioilioiil,  oiillivl 
77ii'  ^Vivii,  tlio  few  nuinliorx  of  \vhi<'li  ii|i|ii'nn'(l  in  ISfjO. 
Tlio  |.liilo.iopliy  iinil  nitionulo  of  tho  piiintcrK  found  an 
t^loHiH'iit  oliiiiii|pioii  in  Jolin  KusUin  {Mwhi-u  l'nintrrii)^]nii 
tlio  iijiintorH  rt'lii'fl  for  llicir  jut-tilinition  on  tlipir  work. 
Mr.  MilhliH  pro.lmo.l  in  ISIll  hnhrlln  ;  in  IK.'ifl,  ycrdiunml 
Itn-i'il  hjl  Arifl  nn(\   fhir  Snn'ntir  ;   in   IH.*)!.    Thf    Wnnthnfiu't 

Ihiiuihirr  iinil   M'irliiitn  !ii  ihf    Mn<iiril  flriiiiif  :  in  l».'i2, 

riir  l/,i,,,i.„„l  »wl  (>,,l,.!:„;  in  IS,^:i,  rii.-  r,;',>.ril„,l  /,'„,/- 
ti/ixt  oponoil  to  liiiu  tlio  fjoors  of  the  Koyal  Aondoiny.  not 
without  oppoxition;  Tlii:  Orilir  nf  /trlniKC  was  Jirodnccil 
tlio  !<ainoyoar;  later  painc  Tin'  Uvm-ur,  Pence  CfwrfiideJ, 
Aiiluiiiii  I',,iii;h,  Th-  IViilil  nf  Ihe  ll,;i!m,iil.  Thr  Dmr  rr- 
IlirniiKJ  III  Ihe  Ark.  Sir  InnmltruK  nl  ihr  h'nril.  The  /frrelle. 
The  Itltirk  liriinHiriehrr.  Jn/in  Ihtre,  The  Hnninnn  learhi/f 
Itril'iin,  SleepiniJ,  Wiikulij.  .Irphlhnh.  IIi«  picture  i»  an 
objooi  of  intorost  at  the  annual  exhibition!*.  Poino  of  the 
uho\'e.  fmilirltn  and  The  llit'iinnnln  esjiccially,  are  well 
known  tlir(Mitrh  enj^ravini^s.  Mr.  Milhiiw  wart  ehoson  a 
uioinhor  of  the  lioyal  Aoadoiny  in  lS('i:l.  He  shown  hut 
.■ili;;lilly  the  inystieni  fervor  of  his  friend  Hunt:  ami  Mr. 
Kuskin.  in  reeent  eritieif»in8,  has  intimated  disap]ioint- 
luent  with  his  latent  work  as  laekili;-  vij;or  of  com-eption 
and  trullirulne.>'».  O.  IS.  t'lloTlllNoll am. 

Mil'lnrd,  eounty  of  I'tah.  bounded  W.  by  Nevada. 
K^tirnntecl  iiiea.  ISIMI  sc|iiare  miles.  It  consists  largely  of 
arid  plains  and  high  luountain-ridges,  and  eonluins  valu- 
able mineral  deposits.^inonK  wliieh  is  a  great  bed  of  sul- 
phur of  reninrkiible  purity.    Cap.  Fillmore  City.    Pop.  27.').'!. 

Millnrd  iD.vvio).  b.  in  Ballston.  X.  Y.,  Nov.  2t.  ITfll; 
bci'auica  luinisler  of  the  •■Christian"  denoiuiliation  181  J: 
wa.s  pastor  of ■  a  cliureh  at  West  lilooinhold,  N.  Y.,  I.SIS- 
;I2,  and  at  t'ort-suiouth,  \.  II.,  1S;!7-4I);  |mbli.shed  7'Ac 
7Vio'  ilemiiih  in  Srripliirc  l.icjhl  (ISIS);  edited  for  several 
years  a  monthly  magazine  called  The  (h>spel  Lmniuarif; 
visited  Palestine  in  ISII.  and  jiuhlished  Trtiveh  in  Kin/pl, 
Ar.ihin    I'rlnra.   nml  ihe  llnlif  l.iiiiil  (ISC!);   settled   again 

at    lib field,  and   was  from    ISJj   to  ISG7  professor  of 

biblical  antii|uitic3  and  sacred  geography  at  Mcadvillo 
Theological  ."^oininary.  D.  at  .Tackson,  Mich.,  Aug.  ^,  1870. 
(See  his  Life,  by  hisson.  Rev.  D.  E.  Millard,  1874.) 

niillail.     See  MiLHAi'. 

Itlill'boroii^li,  tp.  of  Bath  eo..  Va.,  on  the  Chesapeake 
and  oliio  li.  H.  (P.  ().  Mir.r.Boiini'nii  Si'UiSGs).    Pop.  lOOI. 

Mill'bridge,  Me.     Sec  Mir.nuinr.K. 

3Iiiri>rook,  post-v.  of  (\ivan  t]i.,  Durham  eo..  Ontario, 
Canada,  tui  the  Slidland  Uailway.  at  the  junetion  f»f  the 
Petcrboro' and  Lakefield  branch,  IS  miles  from  Port  Hope. 
tt  has  a  weeklv  newspaper  and  manufactures  of  import- 
ance.    Pop.  about  1200. 

Milllirook,  tp.  of  Peoria  eo.,  111.     Pop.  107.'i. 

]>lill(>rook,  tp.  of  Mecosta  co.,  Mich.     Poji.  :50I. 

Itlillbrook,  post-v.  of  Washington  tp.,  Dutchess  eo., 
N.  v.,  on  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  R.  R.  Called  also 
Hart's  Village. 

niillbrook,  tp.  of  Barnwell  co.,  R.  C.     Pop.  1280. 

niiirbiini,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Esso.t  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the 
Morris  and  Essex  11.  R.,  has  manufactures  of  paper  and 
hats.     Pop.  11175. 

MiU'bnry,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Worcester  eo..  Mass.,  on 
the  Pruvi'leiii'e  and  Worcester  U.  R..  (>  miles  S.  of  Worces- 
ter.on  the  .Millbiiry  branch  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  R.  R., 
has  a  national  and  a  savings  bank,  a  high  school,  .^  churches, 
water-]iower  furnished  by  the  Blaekstone  River,  S  cotton 
and  f)  woollen  mills,  and  manufactures  of  stockings,  cutlery, 
costings,  carriages,  whips,  lumber,  shoes.     Pop.  4;l*.)7, 

Mill  City,  tp.  of  Brew  eo.,  ,\rk.     Pop.  808. 
■Mil!  Crock,  tp.  of  Ashley  co..  Ark.     Pop.  998. 
Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  Franklin  eo.,  Ark.     Pop.  88,1. 
Mill  Creek,  post-tp.  of  Izard  co..  Ark.     Pop.  897. 
Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  Xewton  co..  Ark.     Pop.  ;il:!. 
Mill  Creek,  ip.  of  Tehama  co..  Cal.     Pop.  SO. 


Mill  Crenh,  n  hundred  »r  .Vew  C'aKtla  CO.,  Del.,  the 
nortbernioo-t  in  the  State.     Pop.  'A'MYl. 

.Ylill  Creek,  Ip.  of  Fountain  c».,  Ind.     Pop.  1191. 

.Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  Putnam  eu.,  Ind.     I'o)i.  192. 

Mill  Creek,  port-tp.  of  llourbun  <;»„  Kan.     Pup.  659. 

Mill  «reek,  tp.  of  WanhinKton  eo.,  Knii.     Pop.  697. 

Mill  Creek,  Ip.  of  Morgan  eo.,  Mo.     Pop.  917. 
!       .Min'creek,  tp.  of  Coshocton  co.,  0.     Pop.  S80. 

Mill  <'reRk,  tp.  of  Ilaniiltun  co.,  0.,  include*  lovcr&I 
suburban  \  illitges.      Pop.  .'1291. 

Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  fnion  co.,  0.     Pop.  798. 

Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  Williainn  co.,  0.     Pop.  I  IHI, 

Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  Clarion  CO.,  Pa.     Pop.  517. 

Mill  Creek,  tp.' of  Erie  CO.,  Pn.     Pop.  exclunive  of  tbo 
I  city  of  Eric,  2711. 

I       Mill  Creek,  post-v.  of  Brarly  tp..  Iltintingdon  eo..  Pa,, 
I  on   the   Pennsylvania  R.  R.  and  Canal,  aiul  on  the  N.  L. 
I  bank  i>f  ihe.hiniata  River. 
i       Mill  <'reek,  tp.  of  Lebanon  CO..  Pn.     Pop.  192«. 

Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  Mercer  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  lOffi. 

Mill  Creek,  post-tp.  of  Berkeley  co.,  W.  Va.     P.  1270. 

.■»Iill  Creek,  tp.  of  .Iiiekson  CO.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  2821. 
I       Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  .Mineral  CO.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  .'.98. 
1        Mil'ledRe   (.folls),  b.   at   Savannah.  <ia.,  in    17.')";   be- 
came a  lawyer ;  served  in  the  Rcvolutir»nary  war  ;  attorncy- 
I  general  of  Ueorgia  1780;  governor  ISII2-00;  wan  in  Con- 
gress nearly  ten  years,  1792-1802:  U.  S.  Senator  1800-09, 
and  was  Ihe  principal  fcmndcr  and  illiberal  benefactor  of 
the  rnivcrsiiy  r,f  (icorgia.     D.  Feb.  9,  1818. 

Mil'ledgeville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Baldivin  CO.,  fio.,  S2 
miles  N.  E.  of  Macon,  at  the  intersection  of  the  .Milledgc- 
ville  and  Katonton  and  .Macon  and  .Augusta  R.  Rs..  Las 
good  schools,  8  churches,  1  banking-bouse,  1  cotton  manu- 
factory, water-power.  2  newspapers.  State  lunatic  asylum. 
State  penitentiary,  and  1  hotel.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  cot- 
ton-growing region,  and  has  a  large  trade  in  that  staple. 
Pop,  ,'i.'iOO.     W.  (!.  .Ml  .\iKHi,  Eo.  '■  I'njox  ash  RKioitiiKit." 

Milledceville,  post-v.  of  Wysox  tp.,  Carroll  eo..  III., 
on  Elkh  .ro  (reek,  15  miles  S.  E.  lif  Mount  Carroll.    P.2:iS. 

Mil'ledoler  (Pim.ii').  1).  I).,  b.  at  Furmington.  Conn., 
Sept.  22.  17".'):  studied  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland;  liceamo 
pastor  of  the  (leriiiaii  Rcfr)rmed  church  in  New  York  .^fly, 
179.i.  of  Ihe  Third  I'resbyleriiiii  church  in  Philailclihi;'. 
1800-0.'),  of  the  Kotgers  street  Presbyterian  church.  Now 
York,  1805-lli,  and  from  1825  to  1841  was  president  of 
Rutgers  College,  X,  .1.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  tho 
Aineriejin  Bible  .Society,  anil  published  numerous  lectures 
and  essays.     I),  on  ,'^taten  Island  Sef)t.  22.  1S52. 

Mille  liftes,  county  of  E.  Central  Minnesota.  Area, 
480  square  miles,  including  one-half  of  Lake  Jlille  Lacs, 
which  bounds  it  on  the  N.  Land-area.  :S80  square  miles. 
It  is  well  timbered,  and  consists  in  part  of  rolling  prairie. 
Cap.  Princeton.     Pop.  1109. 

Mil'len,  post-v.  of  Burke  eo.,  (la.,  on  the  X.  bank  of 
the  Ogi-echec  River,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  .Vugusta 
branih  with  the  main  line  of  the  Central  R.  R.  of  Georgia. 

Milleniirians.     See  Mii.i.exxium. 

Milleii'iiium  [Lat.  mille,  "thousand."  and  aninig, 
"year"].  In  theology,  the  term  is  technically  applied  to 
the  thousand  years'  reign  of  the  Messiah  at  the  end  of 
time.  There  are  numerous  theories  of  the  millennium,  but 
they  all  may  bo  reduced  to  two.  the  literal  and  tho  spir- 
itual. 

(1)  Tho  literal  notion  of  the  millennium  is  said  to  have 
originateil.  or  at  least  to  have  received  its  peculiar  form, 
from  Rabbi  Elias,  who  lived  about  two  centuries  before  tho 
Christian  era.  .\ecording  to  .lewish  tradition,  the  wirll 
is  to  last  seven  thousand  years — six  thousand  to  be  years 
of  toil  and  trouble,  and  the  seventh  thousand  to  be  a  grand 
salihiiliiiui.  It  is  to  be  ushered  in  by  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah,  who  is  to  establish  his  throne  at  .Icrusalem.  Tho 
holy  city  is  to  be  rebuilt  with  surpassing  magnificence,  as 
described  by  Tobit  ( xiii..  xiv.) ;  the  .lews  arc  to  return  to 
Palestine:  their  pious  ancestors  are  to  be  raised  from  tho 
dead  ond  reign  in  their  own  land,  with  their  offspring, 
under  the  Messiah.  Ra#bi  Saadias,  on  Han.  vii.  18,  says  : 
"  Because  the  .lews  rebelled  against  their  Lord,  their  king- 
dom shall  be  taken  from  them  anii  given  to  the  four  mon- 
arehies,  that  shrill  possess  it  in  this  world,  and  shall  suo- 
due  and  carry  captive  Israel  till  the  age  to  come,  in  whi.-h 
the  Messiah  shall  reign."  To  the  same  effect  are  the  Ta.-- 
gums  in  various  ]>laccs.  They  thus  inter]»ret  those  glowin;^ 
predictions  in  the  prophets  concerning  the  latter-day  gl^ry 
of  the  Church.  The  .lews  are  to  live  in  ease  and  splcnd-T  : 
all  other  i!;itious  are  to  do  them  hoiiia::e   and   mini.-tcr   I  • 
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tbeir  pleasure.  The  literal  theory  of  the  millennium,  as 
held  by  some  Christiiins.  i^:  very  much  like  the  i-abbinical, 
only  it  recognizes  Je;:us  as  the  true  ^lessiah,  and  the 
equality  of  Gentile  and  Jewi.^h  believers  in  the  millennial 
n.(;e.  It  i?  traced  to  Papias.  bishop  of  Ilierapolis  in  the 
second  century,  though  Cerinthus,  a  heretic  of  the  firpt 
century,  is  said  to  have  held  it.  Papias  was  a  man  of  blen- 
der intellect  and  prodigiously  superstitious.  Acourdin:; 
to  Irena^us,  he  pretended  to  have  received  a  tradition  from 
the  apostle  John  to  this  effect :  "The  days  shall  come  in 
which  there  shall  be  vines  which  shall  severally  have  ten 
thousand  branches,  and  every  one  of  tlie^e  branches  shall 
have  ten  thousand  lesser  branches,  and  every  one  of  these 
branches  shall  have  ten  thousand  twigs,  and  every  one  of 
these  twigs  shall  have  ten  thousand  clusters  of  grapes,  and 
in  every  one  of  these  clusters  shall  be  ten  thousand  grapes, 
end  every  one  of  these  grapes  being  pressed  shall  give 
twenty-five  mctrfjOin  of  wine  ;  and  wlien  a  person  shall 
take  hold  of  one  of  these  sacred  bunches,  another  shall 
cry  out,  *  I  am  a  better  bunch,  take  me.  and  by  me  bless 
the  Lord.'  "  He  reports  similar  traditions  concerning 
other  productions  of  the  earth  during  the  millennial  pe- 
riod. Justin  Martyr,  who  endorsed  the  millennial  fancies 
of  Papias,  says  that  Jerusalem  shall  be  rebuilt,  adorned, 
and  enlarged;  Gentile  believers  shall  dwell  in  the  holy 
land  withthe  Jews,  who  shall  acknowledge  Jesus  as  the 
true  Messiah,  and  he  shall  reign  corporeally  at  Jerusalem 
in  great  magnificence.  The  Jews,  says  Irenteus,  shall  then 
be  restored  to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  The  temple,  says 
the  pseudo  Barnabas,  shall  be  gloriously  rebuilt.  All  the 
just,  says  TertuUian,  shall  rise  during  the  millennium — 
some  sooner,  some  later.  The  millennium,  says  Lactan- 
tius.  belongs  to  al!  the  righteous  who  have  lived  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world;  and  the  righteous  who  shall  be 
alive  at  the  coming  of  Christ  shall  not  die,  but  Christ  shall 
live  with  them  a  thousand  years.  Papias  says  it  shall  be  a 
reign  of  Christ  bodily  on  the  earth.  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus, 
Tcrtullian.  Nepos,  Lactantius,  as  well  as  Pajiias,  say  that 
they  shall  have  abundance  of  delicious  things — rich  food 
and  wines,  slaves  to  minister  to  their  wants :  all  the  ani- 
mals, wild  as  well  as  tame,  shall  be  subject  to  them;  they 
shall  marry  and  be  giv^n  in  marriage,  and  have  an  abun- 
dant offspring.  In  short,  like  the  ehiliastic  Jews,  they  in- 
terpret all  the  predictions  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Church 
found  in  the  prophets  in  this  literal  manner.  They  very 
naturally  pressed  Rev.  xx.  I-IO  into  their  service,  interpret- 
iuL'  in  this  manner  the  thousand  years'  reign  of  the  martyrs 
with  Christ.  These  fanatical  notions  were  strenuously  o])- 
]>osed  by  Origen.  Bionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  Jerome, 
Augustine,  and  other  Fathers.  Origen  says  those  who  held 
them  were  some  of  the  simpler  sort,  who  understood  Scrip- 
ture j«r/«?>o  sensuy  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews.  He  rep- 
resents their  doctrine  as  wicked,  a  reproach  to  Christianity, 
the  heathen  having  better  sentiments.  Jerome  stigmatizes 
these  notions  as  .Jewish  fables,  whose  advocates  do  not 
understand  the  Apocalypse.  He  says  he  is  not  one  of  those 
who  have  here  a  continuing  city;  he  looks  not  for  an 
earthly  but  for  a  heavenly  Jerusalem,  which  is  the  mother 
of  us  all.  They  who  interpret  the  Apocalypse  according 
to  the  letter  must  Judaize.  He  commends  Dionysius,  who 
repudiated  what  he  called  "  iha  fnhfe  of  the  thousand  years, 
and  of  the  eaithltj  Jt:ni»(ilein  glittering  with  jewels  and 
gold;  and  the  restoration  of  the  IIiero-8olymitan  temple; 
and  the  immolation  of  bulls  and  goats ;  and  a  new  calen- 
dar of  sabbaths:  and  the  victorious  march  of  armies ;  and 
the  furious  diu  of  battles;  and  the  pompous  pageantry  of 
triumphs ;  and  the  voluptuous  revelry  of  banquets."  These, 
he  says,  are  the  feverish  dreams  of  fanatical  enthusiasts, 
not  the  sober  deductions  of  sounrl  reason  nor  the  fruits  of 
holy  meditation  on  the  word  of  (tod,  Augustine,  in  the 
twentieth  book  of  the  Citi/  of  (loil,  says  that  he  once  held 
ehiliastic  views,  but  that  he  had  seen  goocl  reason  to  re- 
nounce such  ricHculous  fables.  He  explains  the  first  resur- 
rection, tlio  reign  of  martj'r.s,  etc.  in  a  spiritual  sense. 
Being  tiius  opposed  by  the  great  doctors  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  these  gross  ehiliastic  views  subsided.  But  tlicy 
were  revived  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The  fanati- 
cal Anabaptists,  Miinzer  and  his  followers,  essayed  to  put 
down  all  temporal  sovereignty  and  to  establish  the  king- 
dom of  the  saints  with  lire  and  sword.  They  were,  how- 
ever, vigorously  opposed  by  Luther,  Melauchthon,  ("heui- 
nitius,  Gerhard,  Osian<ler,  Calvm,  and  the  continental 
lleformers  generally.  Thus,  the  Augsburg  Confession  >iiiy» : 
"  Christ  will  come  to  judgment,  and  will  raise  all  men,  both 
bad  and  goofl ;  an<l  we  condemn  those  who  are  now  ])r()pa- 
gating  the  .Judtiistie  o|)ini(m  that  before  the  general  resur- 
rection of  the  flead  the  s;iints  will  reign  on  earth."  Chein- 
nitius  »iiys  the  opinion  of  the  Chiliasts  is  a  fundamental 
error.  Calvin  sayy,  '*  The  error  of  the  Millenai'ians  is  too 
puerile  to  deserve  or  require  refutation;  nor  does  the 
ApocalypHO    give   thorn   any   oountonanee."      The  J^^ifth- 


Monarchy  Men  in  England,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  pur- 
sued a  similar  course  to  that  of  their  congeners  on  the  Con- 
tinent. From  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  Daniel's 
prophecies  concerning  the  four  great  monarchies,  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  they  fancied 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  saints  of  the  Most  High 
should  take  the  kingdom,  and  that  they  were  the  saints. 
They  accordingly  banded  together  to  put  down  all  human 
government^  assumed  scriptural  names,  and  claimed  to 
rule  as  the  dejiuties  of  the  Alessiah,  whose  corporeal  ad- 
vent and  reign  on  the  earth  was  soon  to  take  place.  These 
fanatics,  however,  were  speedily  suppressed.  Yet  the  car- 
dinal principle  of  this  Judaico-Christian  millennium  sur- 
vived, and  still  survives.  From  time  to  time  visionaries 
have  announced  that  Christ  was  about  to  descend  cor- 
jioreally  to  the  earth  :  that  the  righteous  dead,  or  at  least 
the  martyrs,  were  to  be  raised  from  their  graves  and  reign 
with  him  at  Jerusalem  ;  the  Jews  were  to  be  suddenly 
brought  in  with  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles;  crime  and  op- 
pression and  all  other  evils  were  to  cease;  and  this  good 
time  was  to  last  a  thousand  years,  after  which  the  rest  of 
the  dead  were  to  be  raised,  the  earth  was  to  be  burnt  up, 
the  world  judged,  and  the  reign  of  Christ  to  be  merged 
into  that  of  the  Triune  God.  Men  holding  these  views 
have  been  found  among  all  sects,  even  in  the  Church  of 
England,  though  they  are  so  severely  censured  by  that 
Church.  The  forty-first  article  of  the  Confession  set  forth 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  says:  '■  They  that  go  about  to 
revive  the  fable  of  heretics,  called  MUlenarii,  be  repugnant 
to  Holy  Scripture,  and  cast  themselves  headlong  into  a 
Jewish  dotage."  This '■  fable"  of  the  pre-millennial  ad- 
vent of  Christ  is  opposeil  by  the  Collects  for  the  first  and 
third  Sundays  in  Advent,  in  which  occurs  the  petition, 
"That  in  the  last  day,  when  he  shall  come  again  in  his 
glorious  majesty  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  dead,  we  may 
rise  to  the  life  immortal ;"  and  this :  *•  That  at  thy  second 
coming  to  judge  the  world  we  may  be  found  an  accepted 
people  in  thy  sight."  So  other  parts  of  the  Liturgy  ;  so 
the  three  Creeds,  especially  the  Athanasian,  which  say.s, 
'■  He  ascended  into  heaven,  he  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father,  God  Almighty  ;  from  whence  he  shall  come  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  At  whose  coming  all  men 
shall  rise  again  with  their  bodies,  Aid  shall  give  account 
for  their  own  works.  And  they  that  have  done  good  shall 
go  into  life  everlasting,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  into 
everlasting  fire."  So  the  fourth  article:  "He  ascended 
into  heaven,  and  there  sitteth  until  he  return  to  judge  all 
men  at  the  last  day.'"  The  old  divines  opposed  the  Chiliastio 
fable  in  a  similar  way  :  thus,  Bishop  Andrewes,  in  a  sermon 
on  the  Resurrection :  "  Christ  riseth  with  ascendo  in  his 
mouth  ;  no  sooner  risen  but  he  makes  ready  for  his  ascend- 
ing straight.  This,  if  there  were  nothing  but  this,  was  of 
itself  enough  to  make  the  idle  dream  of  the  old  and  new 
Chiliasts  to  vanish  quite,  who  fancy  to  themselves  I  wot 
not  what  earthh'  kingdom  here  on  earth,  somewhat  like 
Mohammed's  paradise,  and  will  not  hear  of  ancendo  after 
they  have  risen  till  a  thousand  years  at  least.  This  is  none 
of  Christ's  rising,  I  am  sure.  So  let  it  be  none  of  ours." 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  some  learned  men  of  the  An- 
glican communion — Joseph  Mede,  Bishop  Newton,  ami 
others — misled  by  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  Daniel 
and  the  Apocalypse,  construe  the  thousand  years  of  Rev. 
XX.  in  a  literal  sense.  In  later  times  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  "  Evangelicals  "  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
some  divines  of  the  Church  of  Scotlnnil,  and  many  Dis- 
senters, have  given  countenance  to  the  notion  ol  the  pre- 
millennial  advent  of  Christ  and  his  corporeal  reign  on  the 
earth.  A  sect  has  recently  arisen  in  the  U.  S.,  called 
"Second  Advcutists," who  make  these  views  a  specialty  in 
their  erecd.  They  have  been  disappointed  several  times 
in  their  expectations  of  the  second  ad\ent  of  Christ,  but 
they  persist  in  asserting  that  ho  is  soon  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance, and  they  want  to  bo  found  ready  when  ho  shall 
come. 

(2)  The  spiritual  theory  of  the  millennium  ignores  nil 
Jewish  traditions  and  ])atristic  fancies.  The  number  101)0 
is  frequently  employed  in  the  Scriptures  as  denoting  a  great 
many — a  definite  number  for  an  indefinite.  "  A  thousand 
years"  is  used  in  three  passages  in  this  way.  Thus,  in 
Psalm  xc.  4:  ''A  thousand  years  in  tliy  sight  are  but  as 
yesterday  when  it  is  past."  2  Pet.  iii.  H:  "One  day  with 
the  Lord  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  tln)usand  years  as 
ono  day."  So  in  Rev.  xx.  1-7,  Satan  is  said  to  bo  bound 
"a  thousand  years,"  and  the  martyrs  reign '*  a  tluuisaud 
years."  This  is  evidently  a  definite  number  for  an  indefi- 
nite, indicating  a  long  ]iorioil.  The  entire  passage  is  fig- 
urative, in  keojiing  with  the  enigmatical  book  in  which  it 
is  found.  The  angel  with  the  key  of  the  abyss,  a  chain, 
and  a  seal  to  biml  and  confine  the  devil,  thrones  anil  tjio 
souls  of  martyrs  seated  upon  them,  and  judgment  given  to 
them, — these  are  all  pictorial  repreaentationti  of  the  cir- 
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oumHoriptiun  of  Hntan'H  iwiwor,  tlio  revival  of  tlio  martyr- 
H|pirit  in  tlm  C!hurch,  iin'l  (ho  jtenoral  prevaloni-i)  «f  triilli 

uml  ri;;litit>HiHiicH.<i  in  tliu  nuth.  'I'IiIh  ai^rt'cti  wilh  tliu  tlt{- 
unilu'o  Htylo  of  ttiu  ApnriilypHO,  iitifl  CfiTi^HponilK  witli  tho 

1)n!<Ii<'li()nrt  rnncrrnin^  tin;  inrmnority  ni'  tlm  Clinn-li  in  tlio 
aKt  <liiyH.  JM  no  uttit-r  pliu'o  in  tlii;ro  nny  ullu^icn  to  a 
inilh'iiniiun.  Some,  Hkn  Ciinon  Wonlt^wnrtli,  think  ihu 
thiiii>4aiiil  yciirrt  Hprikon  of  hy  .Inhn  in  itn  ini|<'finit(«  ]ji*rio(l 
covorin^  over  thu  whoht  torrn  of  th<!  f  hrlstliiii  (liHpcnMalion. 
Tlh-y  think  Sutiin'K  power  Wim  ho  rirrnniKfrihod  ii(  tho 
poniini;  "f  "ur  Lord  tliiit  )ui  may  ho  rcpri'sontol  an  hunnl 
with  a  jjrcut  chain  an'I  caft  into  tho  ahyHH.  Thoy  refer  to 
Milton'H  ffi/inn  on  fltr  Xnfiriti/  of  Vhrt^t : 

"frir  fnmi  tlils  Imimy  day 

Th'  (lid  ilraL;oii  undiTK'nmnu, 
In  .stniilrr  liiuiH  huiind, 

Nol  liuir  HI)  i'lir  c-ii<4lM  hl.t  tiHuriKHl  Hway— 
Tlu'  iinu'h'H  nrr-  diinih,"  vKv. 

V>\\\  that  hiirilly  iiRr<'Os  with  tho  Htatompnts  of  tho  X(^w 
TustimnMit,  in  whi(di  Siitan  it*  rfpr^'HontccI  "an  a  roaring 
linn,  walkinj^  al)out  Htn^kiiiK  whom  ho  may  dovonr,"  and 
'*  wluiin  "  wo  tiro  to  •'  roHint,  f*li!iidfa)<t  in  tht-  faith  "  ( 1  i'ct. 
V.  H,  <»).  And  Paul  muvm,  "  Wi?  wro-^lk'  not  nj^iiiiiMt  flcj'h 
and  Idond,  hut  ii;;uinst  prin'ipali(i(*r<  and  p«»wt'rH,  aKain^t 
till'  rulitrf*  of  thr  da^knl'^^^  of  tliiw  world,  attainKt  Hpiritua! 
wirkrdnons  in  hi^jh  placrs  "  (  Kpli.  vi.  VI).  And  in  thin  book 
<d'  till'  Uovolation  Satan  i^  »\>X.  i'nrth  an  tho  prinio  iigcnt,  in 
:ill  tin*  porMviMitinns  wai;i)  1  ii'^iiinst  the  Chtii^di  by  J(;wiHh 
and  piij^an  powers.  Tho  scat  or  thnoio  of  Satiin,  \\*  the 
princo  of  this  world,  i.-*  spoken  <»f  in  Uov,  ii.  \'.\  :  it  is  jire- 
diitud,  *Mlohold,  tho  devil  shall  cast  Home  of  yo»  into 
prison,  tluit  yo  may  bo  tricil,  iind  yo  shall  huvo  trihiilution 
ton  days"  (  Kov.  ii.  lllL  Multitudes  iirc  put  to  dentil  hv 
his  insti;iation  :  "And  I  s:iw  under  the  altar  tho  s<iuls  of 
thorn  that  woru  sluin  for  tho  word  of  (»od.  and  for  tho  tes- 
timony which  they  held  :  ami  thoy  eriod  with  a  loud  voioo, 
Bayiuf?,  How  I'lnj^.  O  l^onl,  holy  ami  true,  dost  thou  not 
judjjo  and  :iven;i;e  our  lilnod  on  tliem  tliiit  dwell  on  tho 
carlli  ?  And  whitu  robes  wero  (;i\en  unto  everyone  of 
tbem,  and  it  was  said  unto  thoni  that  they  should  rest  for 
a  littlo  season,  until  their  fellow-servants  also,  anil  their 
brelliren  that  should  bo  killed  as  they  were,  should  bo  ful- 
filled "  (  Uev.  vi.  ll-I  I  ).  This  period  of  ]iersecution  lusted 
unli!  the  downl'all  of  jiii'^an  Rome;  and  in  later  a'^cs  tho 

fiorsecution  of  the  Church  has  boon  reviver)  with  scarcely 
ess  diaholio  fury  and  rajije,  showinj;  clearly  that  Satan  was 
not  very  closely  bound — was  not  confined  to  the  iibyss,  but 
roamed  tho  earth,  and  still  roamn  it,  like  an  ini'uriate<l 
beast  of  jiroy.  the  adversary  of  (fO<l  and  man.  Tho  mil- 
lennium of  Uev.  XX.  therefore  can  hardly  be  identical  with 
the  wh<de  (leriod  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  Tt  seems 
rather  to  denote  an  exten'Ied  season  of  tranquillity  an<I 
prosperity  which  the  Cburcdi  shall  enjoy  before  the  com- 
in>;  of  Christ  and  tho  end  of  time.  Aeeordin;;  to  tho 
proplieeies  of  Seri]>ture,  durinj^  this  period  there  will  be 
a  great  augmentation  of  holiness  in  the  Church:  larger 
measures  of  tho  Iloiy  Spirit's  influence  will  be  enjr)yed; 
there  will  be  a  general  diffusion  of  reliEjious  knowledge 
in  tho  earth;  tho  Jews  will  be  brout^ht  in  with  the  ful- 
ness of  tho  (Jentiles;  there  will  be  universal  peatre.  and 
the  dominaney  of  the  rci'oat  principles  of  truth  and  rii;ht- 
eousncss  anion;^  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Resides  tho 
preilictions  which  refer  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Jew.s  after 
their  return  from  ca]itivity  and  under  the  Asmonean 
dynasty,  and  those  which  refer  to  the  introduction  uml  i 
establishment  of  the  new  dispensiiti<ui,  there  are  others 
which  have  not  yet  had  their  fulfilment,  and  which  there- 
fore await  their  accomplishment  in  the  last  days  of  this 
dispensation.  This  is  the  millennium.  (Cf.  Tsa.  xi.;  Horn.  I 
xi.)  There  is  no  si^jn  by  which  ttiis  period  can  be  pointed 
out.  Tt  will  bo  brought  to  pass  hy  the  divine  blessing 
upon  tho  moans  omployod  hy  the  Church  for  the  conver- 
sion of  tho  world.  This  glorious  revival  is  called  a  resur- 
rection, not  because  the  bmlics  of  the  saints  shall  bo  raised 
— as  that  will  not  take  place  till  the  last  day — but  it  is  a 
resurrection  of  their  "souls:"  as  Paul  says,  "  M'hat,  shall 
the  receiving  of  them  be" — that  is,  the  bringing  in  of  the 
Jews  with  the  fulness  of  tho  liontilcs — "but  life  from  tho 
dead?"  This  is  agreeable  to  the  style  of  prophecy  which 
is  everywhere  em])loycd  in  the  Uevelatinn.  (Cf.  Isa.  xxvi. 
19;  R/ck.  xxxvii.  lit.  14:  llos.vi.  2;  Rev.  xi.  7.  11.)  It 
is  marvellous  that  this,  which  is  so  obvious,  should  have 
ever  been  overlooked.  "The  rest  of  tho  dead,  which  lived 
not  again  until  the  thousand  years  were  finished."  are  sup- 
posed to  rc]ircscnt  the  enemies  »d'  tho  Church,  the  same 
spoken  (d'  in  the  preceding  chapter  (Uev.  xix.  21).  who 
shall  have  no  power  to  injure  the  saints  during  this  hal- 
cyon period.  Dr.  Cowles,  indeed,  suggests  that  tho  resur- 
rection of  the  martyrs  here  spoken  of  denotes  an  accession 
of  glory  and  bliss  which  they  shall  experience  in  heaven 
when  tliey  shall  witness  on  earth  the  triumph  of  the  cause 


for  which  thoy  HufTered  (liov.  vi.),  ami  that  tho  rcjit  of  tho 
dead  are  tho  other  rij^htootiM  houIn  in  heaven,  who  will  not 
reali/o  Kueh  an  augmcntiilion  of  their  felicity  until  after 
tho  f^enerul  ruHurreetion  of  thu  deml.  I'til  thiH  foeniH 
rather  forced.  Ilo  udini(*«  that  tho  revivul  of  truo  ridi^^ion 
is  called  in  Hcripturo  a  re«urre"lion.  and  may  be  f^o  under- 
Htood  in  tliit4  place.  At  t)ie  eluxe  of  thin  period  the  power 
of  tho  onomieH  of  the  Cjiundi  will  bo  Honiewhat  revived, 
but  they  shall  xoori  hu  Kuppreifted.  Then  e(»Hiel)i  tlie  end, 
when  ('hrist,  hitving  Hubdiierl  all  the  rebelH  in  thift  revtdted 
province,  bhall  delivur  up  the  kint(Uom  to  (Jod,  even  the 
l-'aihor,  thiit  tiod  may  be  nil  in  all.  'J'hiH  plain,  Ptniide  in- 
terpretation Ih  eonHistenl  with  itself,  iigreen  with  the  tig- 
urativo  stylo  of  tho  Apocalypse,  and  harnioni/e^  with  the 
prophecies  concerning  the  latter-day  glory  of  the  Church 
and  the  wbide  sehumu  of  t'liriftiftn  er<ehut(dogy.  ThiM 
teachef*  that  there  will  be.  before  the  clor>e  of  thin  dinpen- 
satirm,  an  indetinito  period  of  prohperity  for  the  eaufe  of 
('hrist:  that  at  its  termimttion  there  will  be  a  r<hurp  but 
short  and  unsucci-ssful  attack  upon  the  Church;  that  im> 
mediately  after  this  Clni-t  will  como  the  necond  time  cor- 
poreally to  tho  earth.  This  fpirituiil  view  agrccM  with  tho 
pfu-ftfUttt!  work  of  Christ — the  Judaico-Cliri'-lian  does  n»d. 
Christ  is  our  Ailvociitc.  our  J'urarf'ti ,  with  the  Fiiltier  (1 
John  ii.  I ).  It  waH  "expedient  "  that  he  hhioild  "  go  itway  " 
(John  xvi,  7-lf>),  and  it  is  expedient  that  he  should  Htay 
away-— that  tho  heavens  sbf)uld  receive  him  an<l  retain  him 
until  the  times  of  restitutitju  of  all  things  which  t>od  bath 
spoken  (Acts  iii.  21  (.ever  appearing  in  the  presence  of 
(lod  for  us  ( lleb.  vii.  2a  ;  ix.  21).  In  the  economy  of  salva- 
tion his  glorious  bodily  presence  in  heaven  is  n  necessity; 
on  the  earth  it  wonhl  be  un  impertinence.  The  spirittial 
view  also  agrees  wilh  the  jxnttihinl  work  of  the  Jlidy 
tlhost — the  literal  does  not.  It  was  "exjiedicnt"  f»)r  the 
Church  that  ('hrist  should  "  go  away,"  that  the  other  I'tn-n- 
rlctr.  the  Holy  Spirit,  should  be  sent,  and  he  is  to*'nbidc" 
in  the  Church  "for  ever"  (John  xiv.  HJ,  17.  2.>,  20;  xv. 
2ti ;  xvi.  7-l-">).  !Hs  subjective  work,  as  tho  J*itrorietf; 
with  us  and  in  us.  is  as  necessary  as  tho  objective  work 
of  tho  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  our  Advocate,  our  J'urarfrtef 
with  the  Father.  The  Spirit  is  accessible  and  available 
under  all  circumstances:  and  there  is  no  need,  and  there 
never  will  be  any  need,  tif  repairing  to  Jerusalem  or  any 
where  else  to  find  the  King  of  saints,  for  by  hih  Spirit  he 
dwells  in  the  Church  through  all  the  ages,  and  in  every 
true  believer's  heart  (John  vii.  39:  xiv.  20-27;  Kom.  viii. 
9-27).  The  spiritual  view  fosters  no  visionary  and  fanat- 
ical notions — the  literal  does.  .ludaizing  Chiliasts  are 
always  asking  the  fjuestion,  "Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time 
restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel?'"  (Acts  i.  6).  And 
despite  the  rebuke  given  to  the  chiliastic  ambition  of  the 
mother  of  Zebedee's  children,  and  shared  by  .lames  and 
John  themselves,  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  arc 
ready  to  prefer  the  request.  "  (irant  that  these  my  two 
.sons  may  sit.  the  one  on  thy  right  hand,  and  the  other  on 
the  left. "in  thy  kingdom"  (".Matt.  xx.  2t>.  ff. :  Mark  x.  .J.^. 
tf. ).  Such  persons  are  always  expecting  "  the  kingdom  of 
God  to  come  with  observation  "—always  looking  for  a  sign 
from  heaven,  the  corporeal  coming  of  the  Stm  of  ^Man, 
whereas  the  coming  spoken  of  in  Matt.  xxiv.  took  place 
eighteen  centuries  ago.  wlien.  in  his  retributive  providence, 
not  in  his  corporeal  presence,  he  came  to  destroy  the  Jew- 
ish state.  Those  who  entertain  spiritual  views  <»f  the  mil- 
lennium expect  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  but  it  is  to 
bo  "in  his  glorious  majesty,  to  judge  both  tho  quick  and 
tho  dead."  The  spiritual  view  is  favorable  to  efforts  to  con- 
vert the  world — the  literal  view  is  not.  Some  who  hold 
tho  latter  are  indeed  zealous  in  the  missionary  cause,  but 
it  is  in  despite  of  their  system,  not  because  of  it.  Others 
carry  out  consistently  their  principles.  They  say  that 
thtj  world  is  to  get  w<trse  and  worse  till  Christ  comes  in 
person  to  make  it  better,  and  it  is  needless  to  attempt 
the  conversion  of  either  Jews  or  (ientiles  before  his 
a^lvent.  But  those  who  believe  that  the  millennium  is  to 
be  ushered  in  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Church. 
laboring  and  praying  for  the  universal  snread  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  act  consistently  when  tliey  devote  them- 
selves zealously  to  this  great  undertaking.  They  know  that 
the  gospel  must  be  jireachcd  to  every  creature,  and  that 
the  Church  has  this  great  work  in  charge:  and  they  ex- 
pect no  miraculous  signs  and  wonders  to  be  wrought  for 
its  accomplishment.  Zealous,  persevering  efforts  for  the 
conversion  of  the  world  agree  with  their  views  of  the  mil- 
lennium. This  interpretation,  too.  ct^rresponds  wilh  the 
scriptural  acetmut  of  the  PtirutiMia.  or  coming  of  Christ — 
the  other  does  not.  According  to  the  Scriptures,  when 
Christ  makes  his  second  advent  it  is  to  raise  the  dead, 
good  and  bad.  There  is  to  be  but  one  literal  resurrection  ; 
that  is  to  take  place  "at  the  last  day."  (Cf.  John  v.  2S.  29; 
vi.  39,  40.  41.  Jl :  xi.  24  :  Luke  xiv.  II ,-  Acts  xxir.  lt>;  1 
Cor.  XV.  .'tl.  .•2:    I   Thcss.  iv.  1  (-17.  where  it  is  said,  "the 
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dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first " — that  is,  not  before  the  other 
dead,  but  before  the  living;  shall  be  chang;ed.)  "  The  dead, 
small  and  great."  "just  and  unjust."  shall  be  raised  simul- 
taneously, and  together  "  stand  before  (Jod  "  (Rev.  xx.  11- 
15) :  and  this  is  to  be  after  the  raiilennium.  (Cf.  Mutt.  xxv. 
31-4G.)  When  Christ  makes  his  scconrl  advent  it  will  not 
be  to  reign  a  thousand  years  upon  the  earth — or  three 
hundred  and  sixty-live  thousand,  according  to  the  dream 
of  those  who  make  a  day  in  prophecy  mean  a  year — but 
it  will  be  to  burn  up  the  earth  and  the  works  that  are 
therein.  That  will  take  place  at  "  his  coming."  as  Peter 
expressly  says  (2  Pet.  iii.  1-14)  When  Christ "  appears  the 
second  time,  without  sin  unto  salvation."  it  will  be  to  "  the 
judgment"  {Heb.  ix.  27.  28);  not  to  reign  a  thousand 
years  on  the  throne  of  earthly  dominion,  but  to  sit  upon 
the  throne  of  juflgment ;  "  and  before  him  shall  be  gathered 
all  nations"  for  that  grand  assize  (Matt.  xxv.  31-46.  Cf. 
Acts  xvii.31  ;  2  Cor,  v.  10).  He  will  "'judge  the  quick  and 
the  dead  at  his  ajipearing  and  his  kingdom  "  {2  Tim.  iv.l). 
We  are  exhorted  to  "  abide  in  him,  that  when  he  shall  ap- 
pear we  may  have  confidence,  and  not  be  ashamed  before 
him  at  his  coming"  (1  John  ii.  28).  He  will  then  assign 
the  good  and  the  bad  to  their  eternal  destinies.  For  it  is 
when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  the  good 
and  the  bad  shall  be  judged  by  him,  that  these  shall  go  away 
into  everlasting  jiunishment,  but  the  righteous  into  life 
eternal.  This  will  take  plaee  "in  that  day"  when  "the 
Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,"  shall  reward  his  faithful  ser- 
vants and  consign  the  unfaithful  to  outer  darkness.  This 
is  the  moral  of  the  parables  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares,  of 
the  good  and  the  bad  fishes.  ''So  shall  it  be  at  the  end 
of  the  world  :  the  angels  shall  come  forth,  and  sever  the 
wicked  from  among  the  just,  and  shall  cast  them  into  the 
furnace  of  fire:  there  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of 
teeth  "  (Matt.  xiii.  3fi-5U).  This  day  of  judgment  is  called 
emphatically  "the  day  of  the  Lord,"  and  it  will  come  ''as 
a  thief  in  the  night;"  not  to  usher  in  a  millennial  reign 
upon  our  globe,  but  to  burn  up  the  earth,  judge  the  nations 
at  his  bar,  admit  the  righteous  through  the  gates  into  the 
city  above,  and  punish  the  wicked  "  with  everlasting  de- 
struction from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  from  the  glory 
of  his  power."  This  is  to  take  place  "  when  the  Lord  Jesus 
shall  be  revealed  from  heaven,  with  his  mighty  angels,  in 
flaming  fire,"  and  ''when  he  shall  come,"  also,  *' to  be 
glorified  in  his  saints,  and  to  be  admired  in  all  them  that 
believe"  (2  Thess.  i.  7-10).  All  the  promises  of  reward 
for  obedience  and  indemnity  f()r  suff^ering,  and  all  the  as- 
pirations of  the  saints,  refer  not  to  a  thousand  years*  reign 
with  Christ  here  on  earth,  but  to  an  everlasting  reign  with 
him  in  heaven.  (Matt.  v.  12;  Luke  xiv.  13,  14;  John  xiv. 
1-4 ;  xvii.  24 ;  1  Cor.  xv. ;  2  Cor.  v.  1-10  ;  Phil.  i.  21,  23  ; 
iii.  20,  21:  1  Thess.  iv.  13-18;  2.Tim.  ii,  10-12;  iv.  6-8  ; 
Hob.  xi.  S-I6  ;  1  Pet.  i.  3-9  ;  iv.  13  ;  v.  4;  2  Pet.  i.  11 ;  1 
John  iii.  2,  3  ;  Rev.  ii.  10  :  xxii.  14.  15.  et  af.) 

Thus,  the  common  spiritual  view  of  the  millennium  agrees 
— while  the  other  does  not — with  the  figurative  style  of  the 
Revelation;  is  adjusted  to  the  economical  work  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  fosters  no  visionary  or  fanatical 
notions,  but  is  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  truth  and  so- 
briety ;  corresponds  with  the  scope  of  prophecy  concerning 
the  conversion  of  the  world ;  favors  missionary  exertions, 
and  harmonizes  with  the  scrijitural  account  of  the  second 
advent  of  Christ,  to  raise  the  dead,  to  burn  up  the  world, 
to  judge  the  good  and  the  bad.  and  to  assign  them  their 
eternal  destinies.  It  is  really  amazing  that  a  subject  so 
simple  should  have  bewildered  so  many  minds  and  occa- 
sioned so  much  controversy. 

It  would  be  endless  and  useless  to  refer  to  all  the  writers 
on  the  millennium.  Those  who  are  curious  in  regard  to  it 
may  consult  the  works  of  Joseph  Medo,  Bush  on  7'Ar  Mi/- 
le»t)itim,  llupp's  RclifjinHH  iJenumliiations,  Whitby's  Triir 
^fi/lt!nniHln,  Stuart  on  T/ir  /ievetatiun,  Cowles  on  /}ani'ef  and 
the  Rcvf.lntiiiu,  and  his  masterly  dissertation  on  The  Pre- 
miflfjtnial  Advent  of  (Virinf.  appended  to  his  commentary 
on  Jeremiah,  and  the  articles  on  the  "  Millennium  "  and 
the  **  Revelation  "  in  Kitto's  Cyvlopiidm,  and  works  there 
cited.  T.  0.  Summers. 

Millepede.     See  Myriapod    and  Julus. 

IVIil'lepore   (MiUcporn),  a  genus  of  coral-producing 

acalophs  of  the  order  Hydroidic  and  the  sub-order  Tabu- 
latic.  The  millepores  and  other  Tabulatje  were  formerly 
connidered  to  bo  polyps.  like  the  other  coral-foruiing  or- 
ganisms; but  Agassiz  in  1IS58,  while  observing  M.  aln'ror- 
Ilia  in  Florida,  discovered  their  true  character.  There  are 
at  least  five  genera  of  tabulate  corals,  whose  cells  have 
horizontal  partitionH  (extending  from  wall  to  wall.  As  the 
animal  grows  thcHO  floors  are  f'ornicd  one  above  another. 
The  cells  do  not,  as  in  other  eoralf.  have  vortical  jiartitionn 
running  through  the  lloors.  The  millepores  make  a  hard. 
Btony  coral,  umooth,  branching,  and  with  oxooodingly  small 


cells.  They  appear  to  contain  more  carbonate  of  magnesia 
than  the  true  corals. 

Mirier,  county  of  S.  W^  Georgia.     Area.  290  square 

miles.     It  is  level,  well  timbered,  sandy,  and  productive. 

Cotton  and  corn  are  leading  products.    The  county  is  trav- 

,  ersed  by  Spring  Creek  and   by  the  Bainbridge  Cuthbcrt 

.  and  Columbus  R.  R.     Cap.  Colquitt.     Pop.  3091. 

Miller,  county  of  S.  Central  Missouri.  Area,  580  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Osage  River,  and  is  very 
hilly,  with  fertile  valleys  and  local  deposits  of  coal.  Tim- 
ber is  abundant.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  prod- 
'  ucts.     Cap.  Tuscumbia.     Pop.  6616. 

Miller,  tp.  of  Bradley  co..  Ark.     Pop.  889. 

3liller,  tp.  of  Dearborn  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1120. 

3Iiller,  tp.  of  Dallas  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  548. 

Miller,  tp.  of  Gentry  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2596.    , 

Miller,  tp.  of  Maries  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  759. 

Miller,  tp.  of  Marion  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1273. 

Miller,  tp.  of  Scotland  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1245. 

Miller,  tp.  of  Alexander  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  741. 

Miller,  tp.  of  Knox  co.,  0.     Pop.  902. 

Miller,  tp.  of  Perry  co..  Pa.     Pop.  438. 

Miller  (Andrew  Jackson),  b.  in  Camden  co..  Ga..  Mar. 
21,  1806;  studied  law  and  settled  in  Augusta  about  1827; 
in  1836  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature,  and  was  con- 
tinuously returned  to  the  house  or  senate  as  long  as  he 
lived ;  for  more  than  ten  years  was  president  of  the 
senate,  and  thereby  lieutenant-governor  of  the  State.  Geor- 
gia is  greatly  indebted  to  him,  with  a  few  others,  for  her 
present  magnificent  system  of  internal  improvements.  D. 
at  Augusta  Feb.  3,  1856.  A.  H.  Stephens. 

Miller  (CixriNNATrs  Heine),  known  as  Joaqtin  Mil- 
ler, b.  in  the  Wabash  district,  Ind.,  Nov.  10.  1S41  :  re- 
moved with  his  parents  when  thirteen  years  old  to  Oregon  ; 
became  a  miner  and  adventurer  in  California  :  served  with 
W'alker  in  Nicaragua,  and  afterwards  lived  among  the  In- 
dians. In  1860  began  to  study  law;  undertook  in  1S61 
to  edit  a  paper  at  Eugene  City,  Or.,  but  the  authorities 
suppressed  his  paper  for  disloyalty.  In  1863  married, 
after  a  three  days'  acquaintance.  Miss  Minnie  Theresa 
Dyer  ("  Minnie  Myrtle  "),  a  writer  of  graceful  verses,  from 
whom  he  was  divorced  in  1870.  Was  (1866-70)  a  county 
judge;  went  in  1870  to  England,  and  in  1871  published 
there  his  SotUfH  of  the  Sierraa,  a  portinn  of  which  had  been 
previously  published  by  the  same  name  in  the  U.  S.  Has 
since  published  other  successful  ^■o]umes. 

Miller  (Epward),  M.  D.,  brother  of  Rev.  Samuel,  b.  at 
Dover,  Del..  May  9.  1760;  studied  medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania;  was  surgeon's  mate  at  the  mili- 
tary hospital  at  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J..  1780-81;  went  to 
France  as  surgeon  on  an  armed  ship  1782:  practised  for 
some  years  in  Maryland  and  Delaware;  removed  to  New 
York  in  1796.  and  with  Drs.  S.  L.  Mitchill  and  E.  N. 
Smith  founded  in  Aug.,  1797.  the  Mcdimi  Ji^pofiiton/,  the 
first  American  journal  of  its  kind.  He  became  city  physi- 
cian of  New  York  1803,  professor  of  the  theory  and  i>rac- 
j  tice  of  physic  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
!  1807,  and  clinical  lecturer  in  the  New  York  Hospital  1S09. 
Dr.  Miller  aided  his  brother  Samuel  in  the  cjmposition  of 
his  Brief  lietroupcrt :  wrote  a  Report  on  the  Yefloir  /Vrcr  in 
Neir  York  in  1805,  maintaining  that  the  disease  is  not 
contagious  ;  was  a  noted  advocate  of  temperance  and  oj)- 
jjonent  of  tobacco,  and  was  one  of  (he  most  distiuguishcd 
physicians  of  his  day.  D.  at  New  York  Mar.  17.  1812. 
His  medical  writings  were  edited  by  his  brother  Samuel 
(1811),  with  a  biographical  sketch.    (See   also  Thacher's 

Amcrieni)  Medirrrf  /iinip'njihi/,  the  Monthti/  Rertnder  for 
Apr.,  1818,  and  the  Auierie<in  Mtilivol  tiitd  I'hilo/mphicnl 
Retfititer,  which  contains  a  biographical  notice  by  Dr.  J. 
W."  Francis.) 

Miller  (Elihu  Spencer),  b.  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1817. 
a  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Miller;  graduatcil  in  183G  at 
Princeton  ;  became  a  leading  lawyer  of  Philadeljphia  and 
a  law-professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania:  author 
of  valuable  legal  treatises  and  of  a  volume  of  poems,  6'«- 
prirt"  (1S49).     D.  at  Philadeli)hia,  Pa.,  Mar.  6,  1879. 

Miller  (Gen.  Henkv),  b.  near  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Feb.  13, 
1751  :  studied  hiw.and  iiad  begun  to  prai-tisn  when,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Kevolutionary  war.  he  cnteretl  the  army  as 
a  lieutenant;  rendered  imjiortimt  services  in  the  New 
Jersey  ancl  other  campaigns  ;  was  quartormaster-gcmeral 
in  the  Western  exjtedition  ;  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel; 
becnnie  at'torwards  a  mcndianl  at  Baltimnre,  where  lie  was 
commissioned  as  brigadicr-g«-neral  when  that  city  was 
threateneil  by  the  British  (ISI3).  He  was  subsequently 
appoinle*!  superintendent  of  revenue  for  the  district  of 
Pouusylvaniu,  and  d.  at  Carli^)lu,  Pu.,  Apr.  6,  1824. 
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Millisr  (Ili'.Niiv),  M.  1).,  1).  In  K<ititiiclcy  Nov.  I,  IHOO; 
t<Mik  lliit  il('i^TM;u  of  M.  I>.  iindrr  Omilny.  CiildwoII,  Mrown, 
ct(^.  in  I>i-\inf{tf)ii  ;  |ii-]i<-tiK('il  a  uliin't  tifnc  in  <itu!<Kiiw,  tlwii 
in  lliirrotlnhiir^ ;  iiml  on  lln-  iirf{uniy.iiti(in  (if  ii  i-i'lniol  of 
nuMlicino  in  Loiiinvillo  (|K:;.0)  roni'jvctl  t'>  thiit  |itiu-n,  unfi 
tn'riinuj  profuMHor  of  ol)ntuti"ic«  nmi  liinoiiHrH  of  wonii>n  iiikI 
rliililii'ii :    wiiM  til"  uutlwir  of  two  I'Xi'rIIi'nl  work"  in  bin 

il(>|lltl'lMll>tlt — lll«  flivt,  l>ul>liHin'(l  ill  IHIU,  Thfnrrtirat  mill 
I'nirtlrni  Trttttiir  on  llumttn  /'urtiirition  ;  tlio  otlnrr.  <in 
llui  I'n'iiil/jlrii  mill  I'ruriiri-  nf  (thulilrifH:  lii^Hiik'H  oontri- 
liulioiiM  to  Minuiiil  nioiliiMil  journiilH.  WiiH  iiiailo  preni- 
iliMit  of  tllo  AnicriiNin  Mcilii'iil  AntniMiition  in  I  H:)l).  Ilo 
wuH  mL-o  a  |(rof(v4Hor  cnuTitnH  in  tlin  l.ouiw\illo  MtMlical 
("ollcj;c  nlii'H  lie  ilicvl,  Feb.  K,  IH7I,  ami  liml  received  inimy 
honoiH.  I'AI  1,  V.  EVK. 

Miller  iIIomku  V.  M.l.  M.  !>.,  b.  in  Pendleton  dictriet 
(now  eoiinty),S.  *'.,  Apr.  -".t,  ISI  1  ;  with  liifi  parent^  inovvtl 
to  Kiilinrn  eo..  (111.,  vvliere  be  wiiK  ediiealed  :  wii<  niatrieu- 
lated  in  tlie  Meilieal  (,'ullejco  of  Soiltll  Carolina  in  IH:t;t. 
;,'radilatilin  witb  Ibe  binbest  llonorH  in  lK:i.),nnd  eoniplciled 
Imh  niedieal  stiltlicH  in  I'liri.-c  in  ls;tH;  returned  to  Ibe  V.ir'., 
and  praeti.ied  at  ('ii.sHville.  (la.,  bin  fame  soon  extending 
tbroiii^lnnit  tile  State,  Heeaniu  eoiineeteil  wilb  tbe  Metliod- 
i.-Jt  ICpiseopal  Cluireb  ;  lie  wan  lii'iMlHed  to  preaeb  witboiit 
jiMllin;;  tbn  ilineriuu^v ;  feoliii).;  aUo  a  deep  interest  in 
«vorytliin'4  pertiiiiiin^  to  tint  piiblie  welfare,  be  took  an 
aetive  part  on  the  biist,iii;;.s  in  tbe  Presidential  oanva.sse!< 
of  l.SIII-ll,  in  wliieb  bis  uUHiiieiiee  won  for  liini  tlio  title 
of  "  l>emostlieiies  of  tlio  Mountains."  In  ISIrt  was 
profe.ssiM-  ill  tlui  niedieal  eolleue  of  Jlenipbis,  'I'enn.,  and 
tbrce  years  after  beeiinie  professor  'D  a  ineilieal  colle;;o  in 
Auitn.sta,  (ill.,  wbieli  position  bo  held  until  l.Slij.  During 
four  years  of  this  latter  term  was  also  surKOon  in  tbo 
Confedenito  .states  army,  rose  to  bo  division  snr;reon,  and 
finally  inedii'iil  inspeetor  of  the  military  department  of 
(Icorgia.  After  tbe  war  boeanio  professor  in  tbo  medi- 
cal eollogo  of  Atlanta,  tia..  whicdi  position  he  bold  until 
isni).  Was  an  active  member  of  the  ccmstitutional 
State  eonvention  under  tbe  reeonstritetion  acts  of  Con- 
f;ress.  In  I  Sll!)  was  elected  T.  S.  Senator  from  (ieorgia 
to  fill  an  iinexjiireil  term  in  the  list  Congress,  where  ho 
fully  sustained  his  lii^b  reputation  for  talents  and  patriot- 
ism. Is  on«  of  the  tru.slee.s  of  tbo  State  I'niversity,  ami 
resides  in  Atlanta,  (ia.  A.  H.  Stki'IIkss. 

Miller  (llrcn).  b.  Oet.  10.  1802,  at  Cromarty,  on  tbo 
N.  K.  (Miast  of  Seothind.  in  Iminblo  eircninstanees ;  lost  his 
father  when  be  was  live  years  old,  but  received,  nevortho- 
les.s,  a  very  conscientious  ami  careful  education  by  his  two 
uncles:  acquired  an  extensive  and  well-digested  know- 
ledge of  English  language,  history,  and  literature,  and 
developed  early  that  power  of  acute  observation  which 
afterwards  made  him  celebrated  in  literature  and  science. 
llo  did  not  care,  however,  to  attend  a  university.  In  l.'^H) 
be  was  apprenticed  to  a  stone-mason,  and  ho  worked  at 
this  trade  steadily  till  IS.'Ul,  though  devoting  all  his  leisure 
hour.s  to  geological  rcse-ircbos  on  tbe  boaeh  and  in  the 
rocks,  and  to  reading.  In  LSI.".)  ho  published  a  volume  of 
/'ucDit  irritlt^n  in  the  LciHiirf  Ilnuiti  >>/  ti  Jonrnrifiniiii  Mufini^ 
and  after  that  time  he  became  a  frequent  contributor  to 
diHercnt  iioriodicals.  In  18:i0  be  received  a  .sccond-ae- 
coiintantship  in  a  bramdi  bank  at  ('romarty.  married,  pub- 
lished bis  .V,</if«  <lilc/  Lfi/rilils  iif  th<;  Xnrlh  of  Smlhinil. 
and  during  the  Non-intrnsion  controversy  in  tbe  Scottish 
I'burch  his  Lfltrra  In  L'iril  Dniiii/ltiim  on  the  .Vuehterardcr 
case  brought  him  prominently  before  the  public.  In  l.**40 
ho  went  to  Hdinburgh  as  editor  of  Tlie  Wilnemi,  a  Free 
Cbundi  orgim.  and  it  was  in  the  columns  of  this  paper  he 
first  pulilisbcil     Tlir  Old    Knl   ShikIhIoii,;  or    .\'rw    \\'<ilka  ill 

nil  Uffl  Firhf,  which  made  a  great  sensation,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  important  geological  discoveries  it  con- 
taineil.  but  also  by  its  exact  reasoning  and  finished  style. 

Ho  also  published  Fii-hI  ImprrnHioHH  of  Eii;/l<niil  ami  ils 
I*coplc,  Fotitpriitl'*  of  t}if  Ci'vittoi-j  Trntimonif  of'  thf  Rorhs, 
Mil  Srhooh  and  SchoolinaHtflfn,  n  very  interesting  pketch 
of  his  education,  etc.  Hut  during  tins  hard  work,  con- 
tinued through  tnany  years  without  flagging,  his  brain  at 
last  gave  wav,  ami  be  shot  himself  at  Portobello,  near 
Edinburgh,  Dec.  26,  ISolS. 

Miller  (,Tames).  b.  at  Peterboro".  N.  II.,  Apr.  25,  1776: 
became  a  lawyer:  major  4th  U.  S.  Infantry  ISOS;  lieuten- 
ant-colonel .'itb  Infantry  I.'^IO  ;  brevet  colonel  IS12  :  colonel 
21st  Infantry  1S14:  brevet  brigadior-genoral  in  1.S14,  when 
Congress  presented  him  ii  gold  ineilal  for  gallantry  on  the 
Canadiiiit  frontier:  was  governor  of  .\rkansas  Territory 
lSI!l-2.i:  collector  of  Salem.  .Mass.,  lS2i-4!l,     J),  at  Teui- 

Jile.  .\.  II..  .Inly  7,  ISol,     llo  was  the  father  of  Commodore 
lames  V\  Miller,  V.  S.  N.  (l.Sfl:i-fiS). 

Miller  (.Tonx),  served  I.'512-IS  as  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  then  colonel  of  1".  S.  infantry,  and  was  especially  dis- 
tinguished at  Fort  Meigs  ISlo  :  was  register  of  public  lands 


in  Mimiourl,  thim  a  J»nrnnlii<t  iitHtuubcnville.  O. ;  K"vcrnur 
of  Missouri  IH2ft-:)2.  nnd  wan  in  ConKrcnii  IHXT-Ui.  I). 
near  KlorisaiU,  .Mo.,  .Mar.  IH,  1K4«. 

.Millijr  (.IwKi-ii),  known  a"  .lot;  .Mii,f-Kn,  b.  In  Englun<l 
in  IIIH4,  was  a  comic  acliir  in  London  Komewbat  cebhrnti'l 
for  bis  ready  wit,  nnd  il.  there  Aug.  I.'!.  I'.is.  The  col 
lection  enlitii'd  ./«/•  Millrr't  .hull;  piiblisbeil  the  year  after 
his  death  M7.'I(I|.  was  really  made  by  Ibe  publisher,  .lolin 
Mottley  ( I(l',l2-I7.'i»).  nnd  contained  little  or  nothing  really 
derived  from  the  person  whose  name  hni)  thereby  hecoino 
a  synonvm  for  stale  jests.  A  fae-siniilo  oiJition  wan  re- 
cently publisbeil  by  .J.  ('.  Ilottcn. 

Miller  (.(oHnr-ii  N.).  I'.  S.  N.,  b.  in  Ohio  Nov.  22, 1 Mfl ;  en- 
tered tbeiinvynsaiiiidsbipinan  Apr. X,  IH.'iO;  became n pann- 
ed midshi|iman  in  IK:iO,  u  lieutenant  in  IK6l,a  lioutcnBnt- 
coinmander  in  IHri2.  a  eoinmander  in  IH70,  Served  b«  ox- 
ecntive  ofliccr  of  the  ironclad  Pii'siiie  in  the  utliieks  upon 
Forts  Sumter  and  .McAllister  during  the  spring  t,f  |sn?,, 
and  in  tbe  same  capacity  on  board  the  .Monadnock  in  both 
Ihc  Fort  Fisher  fights.'  Highly  commended  for  "  ability 
and  bravery  "  by  CommanderH  Drayton  and  i'arrott. 

FlIXIIAI.L  A.  Pakkkii. 

Miller  (Patiikk).  one  of  the  niinicroufi  inventors  of 
steam  navigation,  l>.  at  I)alwin»ton,  Iliinifriess-shire.  Scot- 
land, about  17.10,  was  a  weallby  country  genlleman  who 
was  fond  of  mechanical  experiments;  made  some  im- 
provcmenls  in  artillery:  began  in  I7**i  some  cxperiinciii- 
in  ship  conttrnction  and  propulsion  upon  a  loch  near  lii- 
cstate,  and  published  in  17«r,  a  pamphlet  giving  an  account 
of  a  vessel  be  bad  invented.  In  this  pamphlet  he  staled 
his  conviction  that  the  stcaiuengiiie  could  be  employed  to 
work  the  wheels.  In  17SS  be,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  .rumen 
Taylor,  propelled  a  boat  five  miles  an  hour  by  a  steam- 
engine.  Tbo  experiment  proving  unsatisfactory  for  sev- 
eral rea.sons,  it  was  abamioneil.  bill  after  Ibe  successful 
experience  of  Fulton  his  claims  to  tbe  invention  were  put 
forward.     I),  at  Dalwinston  Dec.  II,  1815. 

Miller  (Samii:!.),  I).  D.,  b.  near  Dover.  Del.,  Oct.  31. 
17011;  grailiialcd  nt  the  I'niversily  of  Pennaylvonia  17S9  ; 
became  associate  |iaflor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
in  Xew  York  City  I7!i:i,  nnd  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
hi.storv  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton  Isl.'i, 
holdiiig  that  office  until  .May.  I-SI'.I.  Dr.  .Miller  was  promi- 
nent in  the  councils  of  his  denomination,  and  was  author 
of  numerous  theological  treatises,  chiefly  of  o  polemical  or 
denominational  character.  Among  his  works  were  .1  «ii>/ 
J/rlros/ipi-l  o/'  the  Eiijhleenlh  (Viifiiri/ (  I80:l)  and  tbo  Life  nf 
Jonathan  lidiraidH  in  Sparks's  .4racn"caM  Bitiyraphy.  D. 
at  Princeton.  N.  J.,  .Ian.  7,  1850. 

Miller  (Sahiei.  F.).  b.at  Uiehmond,  Ky.,  Apr.  5, 1816; 
educated  at  Transylvania  I'niversity;  became  a  physician, 
and  afterwards  a  lawyer.  Adopting  emancipationist  views 
in  IStS,  removed  in  l.'*50  to  Iowa:  became  successful  as 
a  lawyer  :  declined  all  ]iublic  offices  until  1862,  when  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  justices  of  the  U.  S.  Supremo 
Court.     Resides  at  Keokuk,  la. 

Miller  (Stephkn-  D.).  b.  at  M'axhaw  Settlement.  S.  C, 
May.  17S7:  graduated  at  South  Carolina  College  1808; 
became  a  lawyer:  was  in  Congress  lSHi-20;  in  the  South 
Carolina  senate  1822:  governor  lS2'*-:)0:  l'.  S.  Senator 
18.'il-.3:i ;  removed  in  1835  to  Mississippi.  D.  at  Raymond, 
Miss.,  Mar.  8,  IS3S. 

Miller  (Thomas),  M.  D..  b.  at  Port  Royal.  Va..  Feb.  IS, 
1800.  Received  bis  degree  from  the  Inivcrsity  of  Penn- 
svlvania.  Soon  after  with  .six  others  organized  the  Wash- 
ington Medical  Institute,  and  in  1S:12  began  a  course  of 
instruction  in  anatomy.  In  \M\)  assumed  the  professorship 
of  anatomy  in  the  National  Medical  College,  which  branch" 
he  taught  twenty  years,  when  he  was  made  emeritus  prof, 
and  pres.  of  the  facultv.  He  devoted  his  life  to  medical 
science  at  the  capital.    D.  Sept.  20.  l;-7:i.     Paii.  F.  Eve. 

Miller  (Thomas),  b.  at  Cainsborough.  England.  Aug. 
31,  1807  :  was  in  early  life  a  farm-laborer,  and  afterwards 
a  basketnmkcr:  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of 
the  English  classic  poets,  and  attracted  attention  by  pub- 
lishing pieces  both  of  prose  and  verse  descriptive  of  rural 
life.  He  was  befriended  by  Moore,  Rogers,  and  Campbell; 
became  a  bookseller,  and  thereafter  published  many  vol- 
umes of  novels,  essays,  and  poems  which  bad  a  consider- 
able oontemporary  success.  He  also  wrote  a  Hiilvri/  of 
the  Jiiy/o-.S'nj-<oi».     D.  at  London  Oct.  25,  1874. 

Miller  i  Wii.i.iam).  b.  at  Pittsfield.  Mass.,  Feb.  15, 1782: 
settled  in  Poultney.  Vt..  l-'-04  :  served  as  a  capt,  of  volun- 
teers ou  Canadian  frontier  during  the  war  of  1812:  moved 
in  1815  to  Low  Hampton.  N.  Y..  and  in  1833  began  to  an- 
nounce the  speedy  second  coming  of  Christ,  which,  by  his 
interpretation  of  the  biblical  prophecies,  he  fixed  for  tbe 
;  year  184.1.  at  which  time  the  world  would  be  destroyed.  In 
!  a  few  vcars  his  converts  in  the  V.  S.,  Canada,  and  Great 
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Britain  numbered  many  thousands,  and  were  popularly 
known  as  MiIlerites,tbough  they  styled  themselves  Second 
Adventists.  On  the  failure  of  the  original  prediction  Miller 
and  his  followers  claimed  that  the  error  in  calculation  could 
not  be  ffi'Cii^'  ^""^1  continued  to  assign  dates  for  the  con- 
summation of  all  things,  but  the  sect  rapidly  decreased  in 
numbers,  though  it  still  exists  and  maintains  its  organ. 
the  Adrent  Herald,  published  at  Boston.  Miller  was  un- 
trained in  biblical  criticism,  but  his  interpretations  were 
plausible  and  gained  the  support  of  some  educated  theo- 
logians. D.  at  Low  Hampton,  Washington  co.,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  20,  1S49. 

illiller  (WiLLiASf  Allen),  M/B.,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at 
Ipswich,  England,  Dec.  17,  1817;  was  educated  at  the 
Merchant  Taylors'  School,  at  King's  College,  London,  at 
<Tiessen,  Germany,  and  at  the  London  L^niversity;  was  a 
pupil  of  Daniell  and  Liebig ;  became  in  1845  prof,  of  chem- 
istry in  the  London  University;  was  a  member  of  many 
learned  societies  ;  best  known  by  his  Elements  <>/  Chemhtry 
jiud  his  valuable  chemical  papers.     D.  Sept.  30,  1S70. 

illiller  (William  Hallowks).  F.  R.  S.,.b.  in  England 
about  1S03  ;  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1826;  became  fel- 
low and  tutor  of  St.  John's  College :  succeeded  Dr.  Whe- 
wcll  as  professor  of  mineralogy  1S82  :  was  appointed  in 
18-13  on  a  royal  committee  to  superintend  the  construction 
of  parliamentary  standards  of  length  and  weight,  in  place 
of  those  destroyed  by  fire  in  1834,  and  undertook  the 
standard  of  weight,  which  he  finished  in  Mar.,  1854.  He 
served  in  1867  on  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  exchequer  standards,  and  in  1870  on  the  in- 
ternational commission  upon  the  metric  system.  He  has 
published  in  the  Philn^nphical  Mar/aziiie  and  the  Proceed- 
ini^H  of  the  Royal  Society  many  important  papers  on  min- 
eralogy and  crystallography,  for  which  he  received  in 
1870  one  of  the  royal  medals.  With  J.  Brooke  he  edited 
Phillips's    ElemeuUn-i/    Introiliiction    to    Mhiera/or/i/    (1852). 

Prof.  Miller  was  the  chief  promoter  in  England  of  the 
method  of  representing  crystalline  forms  by  their  spheres 
of  projection  and  measuring  their  angles  by  Wollaston's 
goniometer.  He  was  for  many  y'ears  secretary,  and  subse- 
quently president,  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society, 
was  foreign  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  1856-73,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  principal  scientific  societies  in  Europe.  D. 
at  London,  England,  May  21,  1880. 

3Iilierites.     See  AnvENTiSTS  and  Miller  (William). 

Miller's,  tp.  of  Cabarrus  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  422. 

Mil'lersburg,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Mercer  co.,  111.  The 
township  is  traversed  by  Edwards  River,  and  has  import- 
ant beds  of  coal.  The  post-village  of  Millcrsbnrg  is  4  miles 
N.  E.  of  Millersburg  Station,  or  Joy.  which  is  on  the  Chi- 
cago Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R..  Galena  and  New  Boston 
division.     Pop.  of  v.  277 ;  *of  tp.  1134. 

Millersbura;,  post-v.  of  Clinton  tp.,  Elkhart  co.,  Ind., 
on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  R.,  Air-line 
division,  IS  miles  S.  E.  of  Elkhart.     Pop.  52. 

Millersbure;,  post-v.  of  Bourbon  co.,  Ky.,  on  the  Mays- 
ville  and  Lexington  R.  R.     It  has  several  mills.     Pop.  675. 

Millersburg,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Holmes  co.,  0.,  82  miles 
N.  Ej  of  Columbus,  on  the  Cleveland  Mt.  Vernon  and  Co- 
lumbus Vx..  R.,  has  a  good  union  school,  8  churches,  3  banks, 

1  foundry  and  machine-shop.  2  large  halls,  1  flouring-miU, 

2  lumber-yards,  2  hotels,  and  stores.     Pop.  1457. 

J.  A.  Estill,  Ed.  ''Holmes  Co.  Farmer." 

Millersbur^,  post-b.  of  Dauphin  co..  Pa.,  in  Upper 
Paxton  tp.,  on  the  K.  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River  and 
<m  the  Northern  Central  R.  R.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Sum- 
mit branch,  26  miles  above  Harrisburg.     Pop.  151S. 

Wil'ler's  Falls,post-v.  of  Franklin  co.,  Mass.,  in  Mon- 
tiigue  ami  Erving  tps.,  on  Milter's  River,  at  the  crossing 
of  the  New  London  Northern  and  the  Vornmnt  and  Massa- 
chusetts R.  Rs.,  has  a  fine  water-power  and  manufactures 
of  various  kinds.  It  was  formerly  known  as  ({hoi't's  Cor- 
ner.    It  haft  of  late  increased  greatly  in  importance. 

lUil'Icrsport,  post-v.  of  Walnut  tp.,  Fairfield  CO.,  0. 
Pop.  140. 

Miller's  Thumb,  or  River  Bullhead,  the  (yottni 
fffihio,  a  small  fi.-^h  of  Euvopoan  soas  an<l  strcarus.  It  is  of 
the  family  Cottidiu.  It  is  sometimes  eaten.  In  Russia  it 
is  used  as  a  charm  against  fovor,  and  it  is  believed  that  if 
hung  up  by  a  thread  itn  head  will  ]ioint  the  way  from 
which  the  wind  is  going  to  blow — a  prophetic  woather- 
vanc.    (See  Bi'llhead  and  CoTTn.s.) 

Mil'lerstown,  a  v.  of  Grayson  co.,  Ky.,  15  miles  S.  E. 
of  T/ltrbticld.      Pop.  80. 

Millerstown,  a  b.  (Barniiart'h  Mills  P.  0.)  of  Donegal 
Ip.,  Butler  CO.,  Pa..  7  miles  K.  W.  of  Brady's  Bend  R.  R. 
Station.     Pop.  207. 


Millerstown,  a  v.  (Macitngie  P.  0.)  of  Lower  Macun- 
gie  tp.,  Lehigh  co.,  Pa.,  on  E.  Pennsylvania  R.  R.    Pop.  480. 

Miilerstown,  post-b.  of  Perry  co..  Pa.     Pop.  53.'J. 

Miriersville,a  v.  (James's  Switch  P.O.)  (d"  Washing- 
ton t]!.,  Marion  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Indianapolis  Peru  and 
Chicago  R.  R.     Pop.  U4. 

Millersville,  post-v.  of  Manor  tp..  Lancaster  eo..  Pa., 
4  m.  S.  W.  of  Lancaster,  hasa  State  normal  school.    P.  1180. 

lYIillerton,  post-v.  of  Fresno  co.,  Cal.,  on  the  »San 
Joacjuin  River,  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  ngricultural 
region. 

Millerton,  post-v.  of  North-east  tp.,  Dutchess  co., 
N.  Y.,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Harlem,  the  Dutchess  and  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  Connecticut  AVestern  R.  Rs..  has  flourish- 
ing manufactures  of  iron,  which  is  mined  in  the  vicinity. 

Mil'lerville,  tp.  of  Sanford  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  504. 

JHillerville,  tp.  of  Douglas  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  285. 

Mil'let  [It.  vtifjUettn,  from  Lat.  mille,  "'a  thousand,"  in 
reference  to  its  yielding  1000  to  1],  a  name  applied  to 
grasses  of  several  distinct  genera  and  species.  The  Milium 
ejfiiftuni,  or  true  millet,  found  throughout  Europe  and 
Northern  Asia  and  in  the  Northern  U.  S.,  is  a  slender 
grass  of  the  tribe  Panicea*,  four  to  six  feet  high,  which  has 
never  been  cultivated,  but  is  abundant  in  the  woodlands 
both  of  England  and  America.  The  double-seeded  millet- 
grass,  so  extensively  found  in  the  marshes  of  New  Jersey, 
belongs  to  the  genus  Amphiefrrpiim.  The  cultivated  millet 
of  ancient  and  modern  times  belongs  to  a  third  genus, 
Pttnicum.  which  embraces  no  less  than  850  species.  Pauicxm 
mil.iacenm  is  sown  chiefly  for  forage,  though  the  seeds  yield 
a  very  nutritious  flour,  as  do  also  those  of  the  Hungarian, 
German,  and  Italian  millets,  now  classified  by  botanists 
under  the  genus  Setrtfia. 

Millet'  (Aime).  b.  nt  Paris  about  1816;  studied  under 
David  d'Angers:  began  to  exhibit  in  1842,  and  attracted 
great  attention  in  1857  by  a  statue,  Ariuiie,  which  was 
bought  for  the  museum  of  the  Luxembourg.  Of  his  other 
works,  the  best  are  Mervurc,  destined  for  the  Louvre,  and 
La  JciDiesse  £ffcuiUaut  da  rosa,  on  tomb  of  Henry  Murger. 

Millet'  (Jean  Franij'ois),  b.  at  Greville  (Mauche,  for- 
merly part  of  the  province  of  Normandy)  in  1815;  d.  at 
Barbison  Jan.  18,  LS75.  Millet  studied  in  Paris  under  De- 
laroche,  and  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1844.  But  instead 
of  remaining  in  the  metropolis,  and  striving  with  his  con- 
temporaries for  wealth  and  fame  by  the  ])roduction  of  works 
calculated  to  win  the  applause  of  the  fashionable  or  artistic 
world,  he  retired  to  a  secluded  town,  and  devoted  himself 
with  the  earnestness  of  an  ajiqstle  to  the  task  of  represent- 
ing the  common  aspects  of  nature  and  of  celebrating  the 
common  lives  of  the  peasant-people  aboi^t  him.  He  was 
an  artist  by  himself,  with  strong  originality,  a  deep  rever- 
ence for  truth,  poetic  sensibility,  and  warm  human  sympa- 
thies. The  subjects  for  his  painting  were  sowers,  harvesters, 
sheep-tenders,  women  carding  wool,  pasturing  cows,  shear- 
ing sheep,  suckling  infants  ;  scenes  in  agriculture  and  vil- 
lage life;  landscapes  soft  with  evening  light  or  gray  with 
cloud — all  touched  with  pensive  feeling,  easily  deepening 
into  melancholy.  His  pictures  have  been  exhibited  at  the 
Salons  ;  two  or  three  were  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  18fi7, 
and  procured  for  him  a  medal  of  the  first  class,  which  in 
1808  was  followed  by  the  decoration  of  the  Lcginn  of  Honnr. 
Few  of  his  pieces  have  been  brought  to  Amcrii-a.  ami  they 
are  little  known.  Such  as  are  obtainable  arc  highly  prized 
as  the  work  of  a  very  true  artist.     D.  .Ian.  20,  1875. 

0.  B.  Erothingham. 
Millet  (Pierrk),  b.  in  France  in  lO.'il  :  went  to  Cnnada 
as  a  missionary  in  HJiUi  ;  labmed  for  nmny  years  among 
the  Onondaga  and  Oneida  Imlians  in  what  is  now  Cential 
New  York;  was  cha])laiTi  at  Fort  Fronlenac  in  IGiM).  when 
he  was  taken  prisoner  bv  the  Indians  and  adopted  into 
the  Oneida  tribe  through  the  influence  of  liis  converts.  He 
remained  in  this  somi-captivity  until  Klitl,  exorcising  such 
influence  u])on  the  Oneidas  that  the  government  of  New 
York  unsuccessfully  endeavored  to  counteract  it  by  pro- 
curing his  release,  while  the  government  of  Canada  was 
desirous  he  shmild  remain  in  a  position  of  so  much  useful- 
ness to  French  interests.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  lifo 
among  the  Oneidas,  which  was  printed  at  New  York  in 
18(')5.      r>.  at  Quebec  Mar.  22,  1708. 

Mill'firove,  tp.  of  Steuben  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  975. 
Mill  llalK  post-b.  of  Bald  Eagle  tp..  Clinton  co.,  Pa.. 
on  tlic  I'.ald  Eagle  Valley  R.  R.     Po]..  452. 

Miirham,v.ofLawrenoctp.,  Mercer  CO.,  N.J.  Pop.fi77. 

Miirheiin,poHt-v.  of  Centre  co.,  Pa..on  tho  Lcwislmrg 

Centre  and  Spruce  Creek  R.  U.,  has  ;t  churches.  1  banliing- 

hout?c,  1  newspaper,  2  agricultural  implement  manufaeto- 
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rioK,  't  f^rift-iiiillH,  .'1  hrw  iin<t  |>tiinin)<  iiiilU,  2  Itoluln,  himI 
HturuH.  '  i'l-inuiiiiil  c)mi|mti(«M,  farming.  Vou.  ubniiL  l.'iDO. 
a.  W.  IAk)Ti;,  Kii.  "  I)B»  <-K.vTHK  lii;iin  iirru." 

Mirii  I  l''r.,  iitibrfviiitiuii  of  millii'mf,  "  ihoiiHitipltli  "],  a 
prtHiv  UH<!(1  in  tlio  ]''rt;iii-li  nidtrir  Hvr'li'tii  to  ilt-imtt*  it  tli'ni- 
Huintlh  pint  i>l'  till!  irii'itrdirt!  inilit-iitcil  l>v  tlii'  U'ird  to  wliMrli 
it  i^  iirclixL'il  ;  iim  milliijramm'-,  tlio  tliouHiiinIlli  piirl  of  a 
Kriiiniiie,  irt  eiimil  t()  O.OIil  jfnilii  Iroy  ;  utUtHitrc,  ii  ihoii- 
Kuixltli  purt  ni  II  litn%  itt  i!i|iuil  to  0,11021  pint;  wilfutif'ti-ff 
11  thoiiHiimlth  piirt  of  a  iiictru,  in  vtpial  to  n.O^U'l  iticl). 
(Si!()  Mktiih'  Svstkm.) 

illirii  ((Iias'MNa),  1).  nt  Torainn,  in  tin*  A)}ru77.i.  Italy, 
ill  iSliM.  Wlu-n  hut  tlvi!  yviir^  old  f^ln-  in  nn'ui  to  Imio  coin- 
poMuM  vi>i-.st-ri  ;  hUv.  rvint  iiiiirh  iilnnc,  Init  at  tin*  ii^e  of  Hnv- 
('[iti'i'ri  hIiu  fiMinil  a  tjuod  litfriiry  (^iiiilo  in  I'u  MartiniH. 
Iliuin^  Iii'UkI  ()io  piii;t  Ui'l^iiMi  iinproviHo,  k)ic  WHt<  tti'ixod 
Willi  nil  iuipiil-'u  to  tMiiiiliitu  liiiti.  in  which  nho  was  oncoiir- 
n<fv>i  hy  Ufi;iil<li  hiiiiMcIf.  Iamiviii^;  Tvniino.  ?<iu'  nim-  pub- 
lic iriiprnvi.^iilionH  in  tht>  Ahru/./J,  in  Culuhriii,  iind  tiiiiilly 
at  Niipit'f*  under  tho  protr<*tion  of  the  liMirnL-d  <iiuIio  (Je- 
noino.  In  tlio  Haino  way  sho  iiuulo  a  tour  tlirouj^li  tho  Two 
Sii'ili("j,  wa^*  hoiioirtl  with  two  j-ilviT  iiU'ihiN.  and  at  Homo 
Willi  a  nicilai  of  ;;'di|.  lUiI  licr  narnr  wa.-^  n'tl  i;<'iiiTaIIy 
known  tlirou^ilnMil  lliily  until  iillcr  In.'jT,  wlii-n  nhu  iK'^an 
luM"  poctiiNil  I'Xi'urf^inus  throujjh  Tusi-anyand  I'ppor  llnly. 
In  ISOII,  (taribaldi,  tlu>n  dictator  in  Naples,  scftlod  an  an- 
nual ]ionsion  ujHin   hw  ;   in  isin  a  Hoi-iety  wnn  formed  in 
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tho  oi)ji'ct  of  which  was  Ui 


hy 


public  sub- 


Hi'riptioii  a  roKular  income  to  (liannina  Milli.  In  \xCt*}  Hho 
was  appointed  inspuclresH  of  the  elementary  foinalo  t«choo]» 
of  tiio  provintro  of  Naples.  Sinco  that  tinio  a  female 
normal  wtdiool  has  been  esliibli.-'hed  in  Ronu.',  and  (!ian- 
nina  Milli  was  appointed,  and  >till  acts,  as  it-^  f^uperinlcnd- 
ent.  Two  volunio.s  of  her  pooms  have  been  publi^lied  in 
Florence. 

Mil'liken's  1)cnd,  post-v.  of  Madinon  parish,  La.,  on 
tho  .Missis.-*ippi  River,  15  miles  above  Vieksburg.  Miss.  In 
June,  |SO;j,  near  this  plaeo,  a  (Confederate  force  of  2;'*00, 
innlcr  (!en.  II.  Mc('ullou;;h,  attacked  a  body  of  colored 
trl>^^p,^.  nuiubcriii;;  1  HlO.  and  pnrt  id"  an  Iowa  rev:iment, 
uuiler  (Jen.  R.  S.  Dennis,  l)ut  with  tho  assistance  of  pun- 
boats  from  Admiral  Porter's  tU'ct  they  were  repulsed,  with 
a  loss  on  each  side  of  about  IjO  killed  and  300  wounded. 

Miriiii;;eii  (Jami;s).  F.  S.  A.,  b.  in  Lomlon  Jan.  IS, 
1  77  I,  was  son  of  a  !)utch  merchant  ;  was  cdueated  at  West- 
niiuster  School;  bccanio  a  banker  at  Paris,  and  devoted 
much  attention  to  eiassieal  areha'olo;^y.     Amonj;  his  pub-  I 
lieations  are  The  Mtnia/h'e  //iMtonf  of  Xttpofton   (ISIll-21).  I 
ciunmeneed  by  A.  Tj.  Millin,  Ancirnt  Cuius  of  Grurk  Cities  I 
tniif  Kinfjfi  (1S2I),  Auti,ut  Cintfitrd  Moniiiiientit  of  (trcrian   i 
Ait  (1822-26).     In  I.S21,  iMillinKon  went  to  Italy,  whore  | 
ho  spent  the  roraaindor  of  his  life.     D.  at  Florence  Oet.  1, 

jfliriin^ton,  post-v.  of  Kenchill  oo.,III..fil  miles  S.W. 
of  ("hicai^o.  on  tlie  Fox  River  branch  of  tho  Chieafio  Bur- 
lini^ton  and  Quinc.y  U.  R.,  has  1  church,  1  woulien  and 
llouriuix  mill.  I  weekly  newspaper,  a  i>uttcr  nnci  eheese  fac- 
tory, 1  saw-mill,  2  hotels,  and  stores.  Principal  employ- 
ment, farming  and  iuanufaeturinj>;.     Pop.  about  2J0. 

J.   \V.  RuiIAEtliSON,  Kd,  "MiLl.lNGTON  EnTEIIIMUSK." 

I>lilliiii;rton,  i>o.st-v.  and  district  of  Kent  eo.,  iMd..  on 
tho  (^>uccu  Anne's  and  Kent  R.  R.,  and  between  the/orks 
of  Chester  River.     Pop.  of  v.  420;  of  district,  4(19. 

I>Iillin^ton,  post-tp.  of  Tuscola  co..  Mich.     Pop.  fil."?. 

Mill'port,  post-v.  of  Veteran  tp..  Chemung  f"..  N.  Y., 
on  Catharine  Creek  and  on  the  Xorthcrn  Central  R.  R. 
(Crottin  Station),  15  miles  N.  of  Klmira,  has  2  churches, 
pond  water-power,  and  manufactures  of  flour,  lumber,  and 
other  poods.     Pitp.  741. 

Mill  Run,  tp.  of  Pendleton  eo.,  \V.  Va.     Pop.  1160. 

iMills,  county  of  E.  Central  Oakota.  is  watered  by  Da- 
k^>ta  River  and  its  branches,  and  contains  fertile  bottom 
and  beiK'h  lan<ls. 

Mills,  county  of  S.  W.  Iowa,  bounded  W.  hy  the  Mis- 
souri River.  Area.  425  square  miles.  It  is  diver.^itied  and 
fertile.  Live-stock  and  prain  arc  leading  products.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  beautiful  ^Ve■^t  Xishnabatoiiy 
River,  and  by  the  Kansas  City  .<t.  Joseph  and  Council 
niuTs  and  the  Rurlin;;ton  and  Mit^souri  River  K.  Rs.  Cap. 
tilenwood.     Pop.  87 1 H. 

Mills  (Ahuaiiam).  LL.I)..  b.  in  Dutchess  co..  N.  Y.,  in 
17i*f^;  became  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  in 
New  York,  and  wrote  Enif/isfi  Litrratnre  (lft.">l).  frrf*^k 
Litcnitin-f  (lSj;i),  L^^fturea  mi  Rhi'loric  (1854),  and  a  Com- 
prtnlium  of  thi'  ffinturif  of' the  Ancient  Hebreioi  (1866).  D. 
in  New  York  City  July  3,  ISflT. 

Mills  (Charlks).  b.  near  Greenwich.  England.  July  29. 
17SS;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1809, 


but  devoted  himself  chieny  to  hiftturiual  literature,  and  pro- 
duced Meveral  ele[;ant  and  learned  worki,  now  loo  often 
overlooked  :  ///*/'*/■//  «//  Mohttmutrdniii^in  (|KI7),  l!iil»ry  uf 

thr   t'lHmuiltn  (2  vols..    |M20),    Ttnrrlm  uf  Thrui/urr    tfurnM   CI 

vols.,  IH22),  and  tiititnrtf  t»f  Chicnlry  (2  voU.,  I826j.  U. 
at  Southampton  Oct.  1),  1825. 

MillH  (<"i,Ai(Kj,  b.  In  t)nondapn  eo.,  N.  Y.,  De*!.  I,  Ifil.'*, 
Ilin  firr^t  tra<le  was  that  of  a  iiiillwriplit,  hif<  nc^'oiid  ihiit  of 
a  pliiHterer.  From  lliin  he  proceeded  to  iN-iilpliire,  wliii-h  he 
be^an  to  pnicliHc  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  He  jfi  i<elf-taupht, 
has  never  neen  in  Europe  or  hceii  the  workH  of  the  iiia-ter^ 
in  his  art,  but  ban  made  his  way  by  perfeveriinee  and  am- 
bition. His  first  work  was  a  bust  of  John  C.  Calhoun, 
whi<:h  the  city  of  Charleston  purchtuied  and  idaced  in  the 
town-hall  in  IHHi.  This  led  to  other  portrail-buMtx  of  I<«al 
celebrities.  In  1848,  while  preparint^  for  a  voyage  to  Italy, 
he  was  invited  to  furnish  the  dcHipii  for  iin  equef<lriun 
statue  r>f  Amhew  Jackson  for  thir  government.  The  arti^-l 
abanrloned  his  European  lour,  retitrnerl  to  ChurleKton.eom- 
jdeleil  his  desipn,  never  havinp  fcen  an  equeNtrian  Ntatuo 
in  his  life,  and  xent  it  in.  It  waH  accejiled.  The  rcrmlt 
was  the  Htatiie  on  La  Fayette  Square  near  the  White  lloufc, 
eliiefly  remarkable  for  the  poise  of  the  horfe  on  its  hind 
tepH,  for  which  the  artist  has  had  more  than  r<ufricient 
praise.  The  work  was  "  inaupuruted  "  on  the  aiiniverf>ary 
of  tho  battle  of  New  Orleans,  Jan.  8,  18.j.'i.  The  next  per- 
formant^o  was  the  colossal  statue  of  ^VIt^llinpton  ut  the 
battle  of  Princeton,  which  was  unveiled  Feb.  22.  isiiO,  In 
overcoming  the  laechanical  difTiciilties  incirlental  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  these  ponilcrous  works  Mr.  Mills  showed  extra- 
ordinary ingenuity,  devisinp  methods  and  ereatinp  machi- 
nery (d'  his  own.  The  casting  of  tlie  colos^al  statue  of 
Liberty,  after  Crawtord's  design,  for  the  dome  of  the  Capi- 
tol, was  erimpleted  in  iSlKi.  For  the  WiiMfiiiit/ton  Mr.  .Mills 
received  from  Congress  $50,000.        0.  Ii.  Frotiiingiiah. 

Mills  (Rohkht),  engineer  and  architect  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  architect  of  the  general  post-office,  treasury,  and 
patent-office  buildings  at  Washington,  publisheil  Statintirs 
a/  South  (Uiroliun  (1820).  accompanied  by  a  folio  alias, 
Auifrirttn  Ph<troH,  or  Li'jhthoitnf  (t'liit/i-  ( I8:i2j,  iind  a  O'liitie 
to  the  Nfitioiud  JCrcrittii'v  OJhct  ( 1 812 J.  D.  at  Washington 
Mar.  :i.  18&5. 

Mills  (Samikl  John),  b.  at  Torringford.  Conn..  Apr. 
21,  17^:J:  entered  Williams  College  in  I  SCO,  and  in  Sept.. 
ISItH,  was  the  jiriiicipal  organizer  of  a  society  of  under- 
graduates who  contemplated  becoming  missionaries  in 
foreign  lands.  Tliis  was  the  first  organization  in  behalf 
of  that  object  in  America.  He  graduated  in  IHO'J;  upcnt 
some  months  at  Yale  College,  studying  theology  and  seek- 
ing adherents  to  his  missionary  ])rojeet :  entered  Andovcr 
Theological  Seminary  in  ISIO,  and  associated  himself  with 
Messrs.  Judson,  Nott.  and  Newell  in  memorializing  the 
"  (icnernl  Association  of  Massachusetts."  then  in  session 
at  liradford  (June  28,  1810).  upon  the  subject  of  missions, 
which  step  resulted  in  the  formatiim  of  the  American 
Board  of  Comiuissioncrs  for  F*)reign  Missions,  .Mr.  Mills 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1812,  and  ordained  in  Isl5; 
spent  three  years  in  missionary  labors  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  two  years  in  New  York  an(I  other  great  cities 
engaged  in  promoting  the  formation  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  and  the  American  Cidonization  Society,  as  well  as 
other  missionary  organizations,  and  was  sent  by  tho  Colon- 
ization Society,  along  with  Rev.  Ebenezer  Rurgcj^s,  to 
AVestern  Africa,  to  select  a  site  for  a  colony.  They  pro- 
ceeded first  to  England  to  confer  with  British  philan- 
thropists (1817).  and  accomplished  their  object  in  .Vfriea 
in  the  following  year,  but  on  the  return  voyage  Mr.  Mills 
il.  at  sea,  June  111,  ISIS.  He  fully  earned  the  proud  title 
of  ''father  of  foreign  missions  in  America."  (See  his 
Memoir,  by  Rev.  (Gardiner  Spring,  1820.) 

Mills'boro',  post-b.  of  East  Bethlehem  tp..  Washing- 
ton CO..  Pa.,  on  the  Alonongahcla  River.     Pop.  324. 

Millsbnroiii^h*  po.«t-v.  of  Dagsborough  hundred,  Sus- 
sex CO..  I>el..  s  miles  S.  of  Georgetown.     Pop.  IIU. 

Mill's  Creek,  tp.  of  Harnett  co.,  X.  C.     Pop.  1137. 

Mills'fiold,  tp.  of  Coos  co..  N.  U.    Pop.  28. 

Mill  Shoal,  tp.  of  Maoon  co.,  X.  C.     Pop.  52S. 

iMill  Sprinirs,  post-v.  of  Wayne  eo,.  Ky..  on  the  Cnm- 

berland  River.  On  Jan.  10.  |8ii2.  the  Federal  tronpis. 
28.000  strong,  under  (ien.  G.  H.  Thomas,  and  the  Confed- 
erate troops.  10.1100  strong,  umlcr  Gen.  (I.  B.  Crittenden, 
met  in  battle  about  .i  miles  fnim  this  place.  The  latter 
were  led  hy  Itcn,  F.  K.  Zollicoffer.  who  was  killc<^l,  and  his 
forces  defeated  with  a  loss  of  190  killed,  60  woiinde*!.  and 
80  prisoners.  The  Federal  losd  wa^  38  killed  and  194 
woundeil. 

Mill's  River,  tp.  of  Henderson  eo..  X.  C.     Pop.  1520. 

Mill  Station,  a  v.  of  Washoe  co.,  Xev.     Pop.  129. 
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MILLSTONE— MILQUATY. 


Millstone.    See  Grinding  and  Crushing  Machinery. 

iUiirstone,  tp.  of  Monmouth  co.,  N.  J.     Pop.  20S7. 

Millstoue,  post-v.  of  Somerset  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  Mill- 
stone River,  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  and  the 
Millstone  branch  of  the  New  Jersey  R.  R. 

Millstone,  tp.  (»f  Elk  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  173. 

Millstone  Grit,     See  Geology. 

Miirtown,  a  thriving  post-v.  of  Charlotte  co.,  N.  B., 
on  the  St.  Croix  River,  2  miles  above  St.  Stejihen.  and  di- 
rectly oj)posite  Milltown,  a  post-village  intduded  jn  the 
limits  of  the  city  of  Calais.  Me.  Immense  quantities  of 
lumber  are  sawed  and  shipped  here.  There  are  IS  gang 
saw-mills  on  the  Canada  .side  alone,  besides  an  edge-tool 
factory  and  other  works.  The  river  is  here  narrow,  and  is 
crossed  by  bridges.  It  has  an  academy,  3  churches,  a  cir- 
culating library,  and  several  schools.     Pop,  about  2000. 

Milltown,  post-tp.  of  Chambers  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1206. 

Milltown,  post-v.  of  Whisky  Run  tp.,  Crawford  co., 
Ind.     Pop.  87. 

Milltown,  post-v.  of  Washington  co..  Me.,  is  a  part 
of  the  city  of  Calais,  and  is  on  St.  Croix  River,  opposite 
to  and  closely  connected  with  Milltowx,  N.  IJ.  (which  see). 
It  is  on  the  Calais  and  Baring  R.  R..  2  miles  S.  W.  of  the 
city  proper,  and  has  an  immense  trade  in  lumber,  which  is 
here  manufactured  extensively. 

Milltown,  post-tp.  of  Polk  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  Ofi. 

MilTvale,  a  b.  of  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.,  in  Pittsburg, 
20th  ward,  and  on  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.     Pop.  66S. 

MiU'ville,  post-tp.  of  Clayton  co.,  la.     Pop.  842. 

Millville,  }iost-v.  of  Blackstone  tp.,  Worcester  co., 
Mass.,  on  the  Providence  and  Worcester  and  the  New 
York  and  New  England  R.  Rs.,  has  3  churches,  also  man- 
ufajtures. 

Millville,  post-v.  of  Cumberland  co.,  N.  J.,  40  miles 
S.  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  West  Jersey  R.  R.,  has  7  churches, 
1  national  bank,  large  manufactures  of  cotton,  iron,  window 
antl  hollow-ware  glass,  lumber-mills,  2  weekly  newspapers. 
4  hotels,  large  city  hall  and  post-office.     Pop.  6101. 

J.  W.  Newlin,  En.  "Millville  Republican." 

Millville,  b.  of  Taylor  tp.,  Cambria  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  2105. 

Millville,  post-tp.  of  Grant  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  223. 

fllill'wood,  post-tp.  of  Lincoln  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1479. 

Millwood,  a  v.  (Leatherwood  P.  0.)  and  tp.  of 
Guernsev  co.,  O.,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Pop. 
3G7;  of'tp.  i:.24. 

Millwood,  post-v.  of  Union  tp..  Knox  co..  0.    Pop.  122. 

Millwood,  post-v.  of  Clarke  co.,  Va.,  10  miles  S.  E. 
of  Winrdiester.     Pop.  213, 

MiTman  (Henry  Hart).  D.  D..  b.  in  London  Feb.  10, 
1701,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Francis  Milman,  Bart..  M.  D..  !in 
eminent  physician  (1746-LS21).  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Brazenose,  Oxford:  became  a  fellow  1815:  M.  A.  and 
took  priests'  orders  1816;  was  Bampton  lecturer  1S27: 
professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford  1821-31  :  rector  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's, Westminster,  and  canon  1836;  dean  of  St.  Paul's 
1849.  D.  at  Sunninghil!  Sept.  24,  1868.  His  chief  works 
are  a  prize  pt)em,  Apollo  Belvedere  (1812),  Fazio,  a  suc- 
cessful tragedy  (1815),  Samos,  a  poem  (1818),  The  Fall  <;/' 
Jenottileni,  a  poem  (  LS20),  The  Marti/r  o/Anfioch,  and  other 
poems  (1821).  Bampton  Lectures  (1827),  f/istitri/  of  the 
Jews  (1829).  Hivt'iri/  of  Chrintianitj/  to  the  Aholitt'on  of 
PaijniUHm  (1840).  Ilhtory  of  Latin  Christianity  (1854-55). 
a  sumptuous  edition  of  Horace  (1840),  Gibbon's  Hiatonj 
of  the  /)prliiif  and  Fall,  with  notes,  etc. 

Milinore  (Martin),  b.  at  Bnston,  Mass.,  in  1845;  en- 
tered the  .-tudii)  of  Mr.  Ball  in  1860;  modelled  an  alto-re- 
lief of  an  ideal  subject  entitled  Phosphor,  which  was  much 
admired;  made  busts  of  Sumner,  Longfellow,  Ticknor, 
and  other  distinguished  citizens ;  received  in  1864  acorn- 
mis.-ion  to  execute  granite  statues  of  Ceres,  Flora,  nnd 
Pomona  for  the  Horticultural  Hall  at  Boston,  a  task  whieli 
occupied  him  two  years;  dcsigneil  in  1867  a  bronze  statue 
for  the  soldiers'  monument  nt  Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  Rox- 
bury,  and  was  subsequently  emjiloyed  by  the  city  of  Boston 
to  execute  a  similar  nuinument  to  be  placed  on  Boston 
Common. 

Milne  (William),  D.  D.,  h.  in  England  about  1780: 
went  t'»  ('hina  as  a  missionary  in  18|:i;  visited  the  chief 
isiandM  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  established  hiin- 
solf  nt  Malacca,  whence  he  circulated  throughout  Eastern 
Asia  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  religious  books  in  Orientiil 
languages  written  and  jninted  by  himself.  He  ]MibliMh('d 
the  Indo-ChincHe  dlinurr,  a  fpnirtcrly  magazine,  aided  in 
trannlating  the  Bildo  Into  Chinese,  and  wrote  lietroupcct  of 
the.  I'rotcHtnnt  Misnion  to  China.  I>.  in  ('hina  in  1S22.  (See 
his  Life  and  Opinions,  by  Rev.  Robert  Philip,  1839.) 


Milne-Kdwards  (Alphonse),  M.  D.,  son  of  Henri, 

was  b.  at  Paris  in  18.S5:  doctor  of  medicine  1869;  pro- 
fessor in  the  Paris  School  of  Pharmacy  and  knight  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor ;  author  of  several  valuable  treatises  and 
papers  on  geology,  palaeontology,  and  zoology  and  com- 
parative anatomy. 

Milne-Edwards  (IlExni),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Bruges,  Bel- 
gium, Oct.  2l!,  1800,  was  the  son  of  an  Englishman;  took 
his  medical  degree  at  Paris  182.'i ;  became  professor  of 
natural  history  at  the  Lycoe  Henri  IV.;  professor  of 
natural  history  at  the  Musee  1841  ;  professor  of  zoology 
1862;  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences;  member  of  the 
Academies  of  Sciences  and  of  Medicine ;  commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  etc.  Author  of  A  nat'unical  Renearchtscon- 
cernintf  Crustaceans  (1828),  Handbook'  of  Materia  Mtdiea 
(1832),  Elements  of  Zoolofjtj  {im4r-:'>:i ;  new  eds.  1840,  1851), 
AVatiiral  History  of  Crustaceans  (1837—41),  a  new  edition 
of  Lamarck's  Natural  History  (1838-45),  Le<;on8  sur  la 
Physioloffie  (10  vols.),  and  of  a  great  number  of  valuable 
seientitic  papers. 

Mil'ner  (Isaac),  D.  D.,  brother  of  Joseph,  b.  near 
Leeds  Jan.  1,  1751  ;  graduated  at  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  received  a  fellowship  1775  ;  became  Jacksonian 
professor  of  experimental  philosophy  1783  ;  master  of  his 
college  1788:  dean  of  Carlisle  1791  ;  vice-chancellor  at  Cam- 
bridge 1792  and  1809;  Lucasian  professor  of  mathematics 
1798:  d.  at  Kensingtim  Apr.  1,  1820.  Is  chiefly  remem- 
bered for  his  continuation  of  his  brother's  Church  His- 
tory. 

Milner  (John),  D.  D..  F.  S.  A.,  b.  in  Loudon  Oct.  14. 
1752;  was  educated  at  Douay ;  became  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  in  1777  ;  became  in  1803  bishop  of  Castabala  and 
vicar-apostolic  of  the  Midland  district  of  England,  but 
was  expelled  from  his  office  by  the  English  Catholic  board 
in  1823.  D.  at  Woiverhamptim  Apr.  19, 1826.  He  was  au- 
thor of  Himtory  and  Antiquities  of  Winchester  (1798).  Let- 
ters to  a  Prebendary,  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  (ISll),  The 
End  of'  Reliiffous  Controversy  (1818),  and  a  Vindication  of 
the  same  (1822). 

Milner  (Joseph),  b.  near  Leeds,  England.  Jan.  2, 1744; 
graduated  at  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  1766  ;  entered  the 
Anglican  priesthood,  and  became  head-master  of  the  Hull 
Grammar  School.  I).  Nov.  15,  1797;  author  of  History  of 
the  (luirch  (1794-1812).  continued  by  Isaac  Milner. 

Milnes  (Rrhard  Monckton).     See  Houghton,  Lord. 

Milnes'ville,  post-v.  of  Hazelton  tp..  Luzerne  co..  Pa., 
and  in  the  Little  Black  Creek  coal-basin,  has  productive 
mines  of  anthracite. 

Milnor  (Jamks).  D.  D.,  b.  in  Phihidelphia  June  20. 
1773;  studied  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1794;  practised  at  Norristown 
1794_((7.  and  at  Philadelphia  1797-1814.  attaining  a 
prominent  position  ;  was  member  of  Congress  181 1-13,  and 
opposed  the  war  with  England;  took  orders  in  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  1814.  and  became  rector  of  St. 
(ieorge's  church,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until  his  death, 
Apr.  8.  1844.  Ho  was  a  zealous  and  efficient  pastor,  prom- 
inently connected  with  the  Bible  and  tract  soeieticf'.  and 
with  benevolent  societies,  and  published  a  number  of  ser- 
mons and  addresses.  (See  his  Memoir,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Stone, 
D.  D.,  1848.) 

Mi'lo  [anc.  McIoh],  a  fireek  island,  the  most  westerly 
of  the  Cydades,  14  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  8  from  N.  to  S., 
and  about  65  miles  E.  of  Peloponnesus,  with  a  pop.  of 
nearly  3000.  It  is  volcanic  and  very  fertile,  producing 
wine,  oil.  fruit,  and  grain,  and  rich  in  sulphur,  vitriol,  and 
alum.  Butits  water  is  brackish,  and  its  climate  malarious. 
The  ancient  city,  of  the  same  name,  near  whose  ruins  stands 
the  modern  village  of  Kastrcm,  was  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
island,  and  had  an  excellent  harbor.  The  celebrated  statue 
of  Venus,  found  here  in  1820,  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

R.  D.  Hit(:h(XH'K. 

Milo,  post-tp.  of  Bureau  co.,  111.     Pop.  1118. 

Milo,  tp.  of  Dchiware  eo.,  Ta.     Pop.  767. 

Milo,  post-v.  11  nd  tp.of  Piscataquis  CO.,  Me.,  on  the  Ban- 
gor and  Piscataquis  R.  R..  has  extensive  quarries  of  excel- 
lent voofing-shite.     Pop.  938. 

Milo,  tp.  of  Miile  Lacs  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  153. 

Milo,  tp.  of  Yntes  co..  N.  Y.,  extending  from  Kouka 
Lake  to  Seneca  Lake.  It  contains  a  part  of  Penn  Yan.  tlio 
county-seat,  has  8  ehnr(dies,  and  numerous  nmnufaetories. 
Milo  Station  is  on  the  Northern  <'entral  It.  U..  4  miles  S.  of 
Penn  Van.     Pop.  of  tp.  4779.     (See  Picnn  Van.) 

Milpi'tns,  pnst-v.  and  tp.  of  Santa  Clara  co.,  Cal.,  on 
San  Jns.'-  branch  of  Central  Pacifio  R.  R.     Pop.  of  tp.  065. 

MiTport,  tp.  of  Sanford  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  405. 

Milqnn'ty,  post-tp.  of  San  Diogo  oo.,  Cal.     Pop.  324. 
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Milroa',  or  IHilrco'  [I'ort.  mil,  u  "  thounaml,"  mul  rent 
()il.  nil),  II  ■'  real  "|,  cuIIdiI  iiImo  ci,r>7»  iir  rrnwti,  a  I'lirtu- 
Kiii'xu  I'li'l  Jiniziliiin  I'uili  iiml  nwnicy  of  uui:oiint.  Tin.' 
Portiii^iioso  inilr*'ii  in  wnrlh  uhoiit  diiu  dollur  t'.H. ;  tlio 
llniziliiiTi  id  .)Ii  ftnti)  iif  our  iiioiK^y. 

Milroy',  i|>.  "f  .fii»|)cir  oo.,  lud.     I'op.  1211. 

>lilr«y,  |iriHt-v.  of  Ariiiii({ti  tp.,  Millliii  co.,  Pa.,  on  tho 
MilMiM  iiiul  Cimtro  County  11.  II. 

Wilroy,  I].,  of  (Inmt  oo.,  W.  Vii.     Top.  \Mn. 

Milroy  (ci.n,  K.mikiit  11.),  h.  in  Iniliimii  about  1SI4; 
bi'iiiini'  II  liuvvor;  kitvckI  in  llio  MfxicuM  wur  iiK  cuptiiin 
of  Mir  l-t  lioliiiim  Vol».  ;  uppoinloil  in  IKCI  l,riKii.liur- 
({(■iionil  of  Iniliunii  volunli-or;';  suivud  in  Wc'^lcrii  Virijiniu 
nil. lor  .Mi-Cli'lliin  unci  ItonLTriinH,  iinil  ufturwunlB  umlur 
Kroniont  iinil  Si^'ol;  wuh  iippoinlcil  iimjor-i{(!ni;riil  of  vol- 
niiti'or.i  Nov.  •_".!,  I.'<»2,  uiiil  wiLt  in  c-oiiinninil  lit  Win- 
i!lii-li'i-,  Vii.,  vvlion  llml  plio'o  wuH  idlui-ltoil,  .luni'  l.'i,  Isii:), 
cm  wllii'll  ocouaion  liu  rctreiitoil  witli  n  loss  of  hulf  his 
forco. 

niilti'ndcN,  li.  nt  Alluns,  son  of  Cinion,  succeeded  his 
brothiT  Stfsii;,'orii»  us  tyrant  of  Cliorsonesus,  und  joined 
Darius  llyst'ispis  in  liis  canipai;;!)  a;^ainst  llio  .'^cytliians. 
To!;i'Mior  witli  the  otlier  (i recks  ho  was  left  in  eluir/;e  of 
the  iirid;;*)  over  tile  Danubu,  and  when  Darius  did  not  re- 
turn lit  the  appnintod  tiino  he  reeolnniended  tho  destruetion 
of  llie  bridge,  wliilo  lllo  lonians,  on  tliu  adviee  of  llistiiL'iis, 
insisted  on  iH  prosorvation.  Afterwards  he  eonr[iiorod 
Leinnos,  wliieli  was  a  Persian  possession,  and  wlien  tho 
Persian  lleot,  after  tlio  capture  of  Miletus,  approached 
Chersonesiis,  ho  flcil  and  rO]iaired  to  .\thcns.  Here  he  (vas 
chosen  eoiiiniander  a'.;ainst  llie  Persian  force,  which  under 
Dalis  and  Artnplicrnes  tlirenteiicd  Athens,  and  defeated  it 
in  tlic  iiiemoralile  battle  of  .Marathon  (I  Sill  l>.  c).  A  now 
annanicnt  wliieh  tho  .\thonians  placed  undurhis  command 
ho  used  for  an  expedition  a^'ainst  Paros  for  merely  ,]irivatc 
purjiosos.  Ho  was  arraifiueil.  and  condemneil  to  ilefray  tho 
whole  cost  of  tho  arniament,  and  as  lie  coubi  not  jiuy  this 
ononnnns  lino,  ho  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  d.  from 
ft  wound  ho  had  received  dnrin);  the  cauipaii;n.  His  son 
C'iiuon  afterwards  paid  tho  tine,  and  a  monument  was 
raised  in  honor  of  him  on  tho  plain  of  Jlarathon. 

Mil'ton,  county  of  X.  (ioorKia.  Area,  loll  square  miles. 
It  is  bounilod  ."J.  by  the  Chatlahoochec  Kivor.  and  is  un- 
even and  fertile.  C'ottim  and  corn  are  loading  products. 
Cap.  Alpharelta.     Pop.  42S  t. 

Milton,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Halton  co.,  Ontario,  f'annda.  ^.i 
miles  S.  \V.  of  Toronto,  has  1  weekly  paiior.  i'op.  of  sub- 
distrii-t.  Hill. 

Milton,  tp.  of  Autauga  co.,  Ala.      Pop.  \!i95. 

Milton,  post-v.  of  Broadkiln  hundred,  .Sussex  co.,  Del., 
7  miles  E.  of  Ellendale  11.  K.  .station.     Pop.  821. 

Milton,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Santa  Kosa  co..  Kla..  on  Black- 
wiiter  River  (here  crossed  by  a  ferry).  It  has  a  large  lum- 
ber trade,  a  drydock,  shipyards,  foundries,  etc.      P.  11U4. 

Milton,  tp.  of  Du  Pago  ei..  III.     Pop.  2175. 

Milton,  )iost-v.  of  Monte/.uma  tp.,  Piko  CO.,  111.,  4  miles 
W.  of  .Montezuma.     Pop.  :i.M. 

Milton,  tp.  of  JofTerson  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1975. 

Milton,  post-v.  of  Washington  tp.,  Wayno  co.,  Ind.,  on 
tho  White  Water  Valley  11.  U.     Pop.  S2:i. " 

Milton,  post-v.  of  Trimble  co.,  Ky.,  on  the  Ohio  River, 
opjiosite  Madison,  Ind.     Pop.  22:J. 

Milton,  post-tp.  of  Norfolk  co..  Mass.,  f)  miles  ?.  of 
Boston,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  OM  Colony  H.  R. 
and  a  street  railway.  It  contains  tho  llluo  Hills,  which 
gave  name  to  tho  State,  the  word  MnntitrhuHcttn  probably 
signifying  Great  Hills.  The  principal  industries  of  Mil- 
ton are  niarket-garilening  ami  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
leather,  chocolate,  antl  rubber  goods.  lee  and  building- 
stone  are  procured  licro.  Milt'in  has  a  high  school  and  4 
churclios.     Pop.  2r>s;{. 

Milton,  tp.  of  Antrim  eo.,  Mich.     Pop.  .159. 

Milton,  tp.  of  Cftsit  CO.,  Mich.     Pop.  594. 

Milton,  tp.  of  Dodge  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  012. 

.Milton,  post-t|i.  of  SlraflTord  co..  N.  II.,  on  tho  Ports- 
mouth (ireat  Falls  and  t^mway  R.  R.,  has  tj  churches,  a 
classical  institute,  and  manufactures  of  shoes,  lumber,  and 
woollen  goods.  Milton  Mills  (post-v.)  is  the  seat  of  the 
principal  manufactures.  It  lies  on  Salmon  River,  which 
is  here  the  K.  boundary  of  the  State.      Pop.  l.'ifl.S. 

Milton,  tji.  of  Saratoga  co..  N.  Y..  contains  Bai-istox 
Si'A  (which  see),  tho  county-seat,  and  several  manufactur- 
ing villages.  It  has  mftnufactures  of  etlgo-tools.  paper, 
lime,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  leather,  an<l  other  commod- 
ities. Limestone  is  largely  quarried.  Tho  township  has 
6  churohos.    Pop.  4'J4fi. 


MiltoDf  pOHi-v.  of  MiirlbuniuKh  tp.,  Ulntor  cu.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  W.  bank  of  thu  Hudson  Uivcr,  and  in  counectiid  by 
ferry  nilh  thu  vilhige  uf  DnrDGgut,  ur  MilloD  Kerry,  on 
tbc'lliidsiin  itivur  U.  U. 

Milton,  piiHl  v.  and  tp.  of  Caiitreli  eo.,  \.  f,,  12  inilcx 
N.  K.  of  Danville.  Va.,  has  2  mdiooln,  !J  churidic».  I  newii- 
pnpirr.  Ill  plug-liibaceo  fiict<iries,  -1  tobacco  warehouse*.,  1 
mill.  1  furniture  eslablii'hnient,  und  7  dry  goods  and  olber 
MtorOH.  HuHJness,  manufacturing  and  dealing  in  tobacco. 
Pop.  27.'i2.    EvANH  it  Smith,  Eiw.  "  Miltoi  (Jiiiio.hici.k." 

Milton,  tp.  of  Ashland  co.,  O.     Pop.  1240. 

Milton,  tp.  of  .lackson  co.,  0.     Pop.  2.172. 

Milton,  post-tp.  of  .Mahoning  co.,  O.     Pop.  7tl. 

Milton,  a  V.  (  Wkst  Mii.tov  P.  O.)  of  l^nion  tp.,  .Miami 
CO.,  t>.,  on  tho  S.  W.  branch  of  Miami  Uivur.     Pop.  455. 

Milton,  tp.  of  Wayne  co.,  0.     Pop.  1521. 

.Milton,  tp.  of  Wood  eo.,  0.     Pop.  MOl. 

Milton,  post-b.  of  Northiimberhind  co.,  Pn.,  on  tho 
Philadelphia  and  ICrie  und  Phihidelphiu  and  Heading 
R.  Rs.  and  the  Pennsylvania  (_'anal,  contains  gradcl 
schools.  HI  churches,  1  weekly  newspaper,  extensive  car 
works,  1  r<dling-mill,  a  nail-factory,  agricultural  workr, 
machine-shops,  foundries,  saw  and  planing  mills,  and 
stores.     Pop.  1909.  En.  "  .Mii.to.via.n." 

Milton,  post-tp.  of  rhittenden  co.,  Vt..  on  the  E.  shore 
of  Lake  I'hampliiin.  and  on  the  Central  \'eriiiont  R.  U..  11 
miles  S.  of  St.  .Mban's.  The  Lamoille  Hiver  furnishes 
water-power.  There  are  .'J  churches,  and  manufactures  of 
lumber,  leather,  sash,  doors,  and  blinds.     Pop.  2062. 

Milton,  tp.  of  Buffalo  eo..  Wis.     Pop.  244. 

Milton,  tp.  of  Hock  eo..  Wis.  The  post-villogc  of  Mil- 
ton is  at  the  juiH-lion  'if  the;  .Monroe  branch  of  the  Milwau- 
kee and  ."^t.  Paul  R.  It.  with  the  Prairie  du  Cbicn  division 
of  that  road.  Tho  post-village  of  .Milton  .lunction,  2  miles 
to  the  W..  is  on  the  same  roads,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Chi- 
cago and  North-western  R.  R..  Wisconsin  division.  H  miles 
N.  of  .lancsville.  Milton  is  the  scat  of  Milton  College 
(Seventh-Day  Baptists).     Pop.  of  tp.  2010. 

Milton  (.Ions),  b.  in  Bread  street,  London.  Dec.  9,  1608; 
received  a  \ery  careful  education,  first  under  a  private  tu- 
tor, then  at  Christ's  College.  Cambridge,  which  he  entered 
Feb.  12,  1025.  He  was  originally  destined  for  the  Church, 
hut.  reared  in  a  family  of  Puritan  east,  nnd  consequently 
opposed  in  many  jioints  to  the  Episcopal  Church  of  that 
time,  he  gave  up  this  plan,  ami  when  in  10;^>2  he  left  Cam- 
bridge h(!  returned  to  his  father's  bouse  in  Horton,  a  vil- 
lage in  Buckinghamshire,  whither  the  family  ha<i  retired 
on  an  independency.  Here  he  stiulied  classical  literature 
and  philosojihy  with  great  energy,  being  by  nature  a  stu- 
riious  and  industrious  man  :  cultivated  music,  in  which  both 
he  and  his  father  were  quite  jiroficient :  and  composed  the 
Sonnrt  to  thf  Xlffhfiiifffitf,  1/ Aihijro,  and  II  Peiiserono,  the 
elegy  Lijrithtu,  and  the  two  masques.  C"mui  and  Arcatlc»; 
the  first  collected  edition  of  his  poems  was  not  published. 
however,  until  1015.  .After  his  mother's  death  in  10.''7  ho 
went  abroad,  visited  Leydcn.  Paris,  and  Rome,  and  made 
the  acquaintance,  among  others,  of  (Jrotius  and  (ialilco. 
His  Latin  verses  and  other  scholarly  attainments,  his  per- 
sonal beauty  and  noble  disposition,  introduced  him  to 
learned  and  elegant  soeiety.  and  made  him  friends.  On 
his  return  home  al'ter  an  absence  of  fifteen  months,  he 
settled  in  London,  the  household  at  Horton  having  been 
broken  up  in  the  mean  time,  and  took  a  few  pu]iils.  sons 
of  relatives  and  friend--,  under  his  tuition.  But  soon  ho 
became  deeply  entangled  in  the  turbulent  controversies, 
religious  and  political,  which  filled  that  period  of  English 
literature,  and  for  twenty  years  the  bright  though  some- 
what pensive  poet  of  /.'.i//rr/ro  and  C'lmun  was  engngerl  as 
a  most  violent  and  intolerant,  though  candid  and  eloquent, 
controversialist.  His  first  polemical  onset  was  an  attack  on 
the  Episcopal  Church  (1011—12).  Five  treatises  belong  to 
this  contest — namely.  Of  Jirformnlion,  0/  Prrintivftl  EjiIm. 
copfiry,  Thf  lifiimui  tif  Chitrcb  (lorfrnnifiil,  .4in'm'irfccr*i'o»#. 
antl  Apo/nfftf  for  Smrrti/minitiM.  In  Itit.l  he  married  Mary 
Powell,  but  siie  left  him  after  one  month  on  account  of  the 
"  spare  diet  and  hard  study  "  she  found  in  his  hou.«e.  Four 
tracts  on  divorce  followeil  (1044—15) — namely,  Thr  Dm- 
ti'inc  a»(t  Diitriplinc  of  Dirnrcf.  Thr  Jud'jmrnt  of  M<irtin 
\  Uitrrr,  TetrncbortioH,  and  Cohtntrrion,  in  which  he  main- 
tained that  moral  incompatibilities  justify  divorce.  The 
I  couple  became  reconciled  afterwards,  and  lived  together 
'  until  the  death  of  the  wife  in  1051:  she  bore  him  three  girls. 
1  In  1044  he  also  published  two  other  essays.  Oa  Educaiiott  and 
j  Ai'€optt<iitira,  a  Sprrrfi  for  the  Liberty  of  Vnlirfimed  Prhtt- 
I  iitff,  which  latter  treatise  is  his  most  eloquent  piece  of  prose 
writing.  After  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  (.tan.  .10.  1019) 
}  he  wrote  three  powerful  pamphlets  (1049-50)  in  order  to 
I  defend  the  acts  of  the  English  people  in  its  struggle  with 
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its  king — namely.  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates, 
Eikonoclai*te8,  and  Pro  Populo  Aitglicaiio  De/eneio  contra 
Salmnsii  Defensionem  Regiain  ;  and  to  this  group  of  writ- 
ings belongs  also  his  controversy  with  Bumoulin  (1654-J5), 
CDiunrising  three  pamphlets,  among  which  was  De/tnaio 
Secunda.  The  attack  on  Salmasius  made  a  great  sensation 
in  Europe.  It  was  written  at  the  demand  of  Parliament. 
as  in  1649  Milton  had  been  appointed  secretary  in  the 
ministry  of  foreign  aflfairs  by  Cromwell.  This  position  he 
held  till  the  Restoration  in  1060,  though  he  became  entirely 
blind  in  lt)o4,  and  could  work  only  by  the  aid  of  a  reader 
and  a  scribe.  After  the  Restoration  he  was  compelled  to 
keep  himself  concealed  for  some  time,  and  even  after  the 
Act  of  Oblivion  he  continued  to  live  very  secluded.  On 
Xov.  12.  ItioG.  he  married  Catharine  Woodcock,  but  she 
died  fifteen  months  after  in  childbed.  In  U)l)3  he  married 
his  third  wife,  Elizabeth  Minshull,  but  his  home  was  not  a 
happy  one.  A  severe  regularity  and  haughty  solitude 
characterized  his  life  ;  studies  and  literary  compositions 
occupied  his  time.  Paradi«e  Lost  was  published  in  H»67 ; 
Hisfory  of  Pridn'n  in  1670;  ParaiJini'  Regniued  and  Sam- 
son Agonistes  in  1671  :  0/  True  Religion  in  1673.  A  Latin 
manuscript.  De  Doctrina  Cfirt^tinua,  which  shows  his  verj' 
heterodox  conceptions  of  different  points  of  Christianity, 
was  not  published  till  1S25.  He  d.  Nov.  8,  1674.  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles.  Cripplegate.  beside  his 
father.  At  its  first  appearance  Panidiac  Lost  made  no 
great  impression.  The  author  received  £5  for  the  first 
ll^OO  copies  ;  the  second  edition  was  not  published  until 
1673.  The  widow  of  Milton  sold  in  ICSl  her  interest  in 
the  work  for  £S.  The  English  public  of  that  time  con- 
sisted of  those  in  whose  blood  there  still  lingered  a  remem- 
brance of  Shakspeare  and  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  of 
Puritans  who  acknowledged  nothing  which  lay  outside  of 
their  religious  enthusiasm,  and  of  the  dissolute  swarm 
around  Charles  II.  For  such  peo])le  Parading  Lnvt  was 
not  the  book.  But  in  the  eighteentji  century,  when  a  de- 
cent deism  had  superseded  Puritan*m.  when  imitations  of 
Latin  models  were  considered  as  signs  of  genius,  and  the 
general  taste  jireferred  artistic  perfection  to  poetical  ex- 
cellence, Purtidine  Lost  was  raised  to  the  most  conspicuous 
place  in  English  literature  ;  and  it  held  this  position  till 
of  late  some  few  sharp  voices  have  begun  to  object.  Its 
artistic  merits  are  in  most  respects  above  all  praise.  The 
English  language  was  probably  never  written  with  greater 
mastership,  and  while  the  verse  of  Homer,  nevertheless, 
has  a  greater  charm,  it  is  simply  because  that  which  it  re- 
lates is  more  charming.  It  is  against  the  jesthetical  cha- 
racter of  the  work  that  objections  have  been  made.  (Among 
others,  see  Masson's  Life  of  Milton,  2  vols.,  lSo9-71.) 

Clemens  Petersex. 

Milton  College.  This  institution  had  its  origin  in  a 
select  school  which  was  opened  in  Milton,  Wis.,  in  1844. 
Three  years  afterwards  it  was  incorporated  as  an  academy 
by  the  Territorial  legislature.  In  1867  it  received  its  col- 
lege charter  from  the  State.  The  success  of  the  enterprise 
is  due  largely  to  the  late  Hon.  Joseph  Goodrich,  the  foun- 
der of  the  village  of  Milton,  who  gave  several  thousand 
dollars  for  the  erection  of  its  buildings.  The  school  has 
grown  steadily  from  the  beginning.  Starting  with  1  teacher 
and  70  pupils,  it  has  recently  employed  a  faculty  of  9  mem- 
bers and  secured  the  attendance  yearly  of  over  300  students. 
Of  these,  8  J  have  been,  on  an  average,  members  of  the  col- 
lege classes.  Like  mr)st  Western  institutions  of  the  same 
grade,  it  maintains  also  an  academical  dcjiartraent.  Its 
work  from  the  opening  has  been  threefold — first,  to  pre- 
pare young  people  for  teaching  jtubiic  schools  by  furnish- 
ing them  with  a  thorough  English  education  ;  second,  to 
fit  them  for  the  usual  business  pursuits  of  life  in  the  study 
of  the  higher  English  and  mathematical  branches  in  con- 
.  ncution  with  the  commercial;  and  third,  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  full  college  courses  by  adding  to  most  of  the 
studies  mentioned  above  the  natural  and  mental  sciences 
ami  the  anciiMit  and  modern  languages.  The  college  is 
connected  with  the  Seventh-Day  IJajftist  denomination, 
which  supports  several  important  schools  in  thhs  country. 
Nearly  $30,000  have  been  expended  in  furnishing  build- 
ing.'*,  ap])aratus,  and  libraries.  Both  sexes  recite  in  tlie 
same  classes  and  compete  for  the  same  honors  in  alt  the 
departments.  Since  18.'>7  it  has  graduated  92  students — 17 
ladies  and  45  gentlemen.  During  the  civil  war  311  of  its 
students  were  enrolled  in  the  regiments,  chiefly  from  AVis- 
consin.  and  43  of  them  ilied  in  the  service.  The  school  is 
situated  in  one  of  llie  luost  fertile  and  beautiful  se('tit)ns 
of  the  West,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  intelligent,  hardy, 
and  enterprising  people.  The  president,  Rev.  W.  C.  AVhit- 
ford,  A.  M.,  hart  had  the  supervision  of  the  institution 
since  1860,  assisted  by  an  able  and  experienced  corps  of 
teachers.  W.  C.  Whitfoud. 

iHilton  mills,  N.  H.     See  Milton. 


Milton    Plantation,   post-tp.    of  Oxford   co.,   Me. 

Pop.  25S. 

Mirtonsburg,  post-v.  of  Malaga  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  0. 
Pop.  176. 

Milton  Station,  post-v.  of  Humboldt  tp.,  Coles  co., 
111.,  on  the  Illinois  Central  K.  R. 

Mirtonville,  v.  of  Madison  tp.,  Butler  co.,0.  Pop.  179. 

Milwau'kee,  county  of  8.  E.  Wisconsin,  bounded  E. 
by  Lake  Michigan.  Area,  250  square  miles.  It  is  level,  fer- 
tile, well  timbered,  and  well  cultivated.  Grain  is  a  leading 
product.  The  county  is  traversed  by  numerous  railroads, 
which  centre  at  Milwaukee,  the  capital.  The  county  has 
important  manufactures  and  trade,  mostly  carried  on  in 
the  city  of  Milwaukee.     Pop.  89,930. 

Milwaukee,  the  metropolis  and  commercial  eity  of 
Wisconsin,  a  port  of  entry  and  cap.  of  Milwaukee  co., 
situated  on  the  bay  and  river  of  the  same  name  on  the 
western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  43°  2'  N.  lat..  87°  54' 
W.  Ion.  It  is  84  miles  from  the  State  capital  at  Madison, 
and  85  miles  from  Chicago  by  rail.  It  has  an  area  of 
about  14  square  miles.  Pop.  by  State  census  of  1875, 
100,775.  It  was  settled  and  laid  out  as  a  village  in  1835, 
and  in  1836  the  population  was  1206  ;  in  1840,  1750  ;  1850, 
20.000:  1860.45,286;  1870.  71.4'iO.  Its  commerce  is  largely 
in  agricultural  products:  the  bulk  of  the  produce  of  Min- 
nesota, Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  much  from  Northern  Illinois 
is  received  here  and  shipped  to  the  seaboard  by  the  lakes 
and  by  rail.  The  harbor,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Milwaukee 
River,  a  little  S.  of  the  centre  of  the  bay,  is  one  of  the  best 
upon  the  upper  lakes.  The  river  is  navigable  for  vessels 
of  the  largest  lake  tonnage  for  3  miles  from  its  mouth, 
directly  through  the  business  part  of  the  city.  At  this  point 
there  is  a  dam  which  raises  the  water  12  feet  above  high 
water,  allowing  slack-water  navigation  some  2  miles  farther 
up  the  stream.  A  canal  \\  miles  in  length  from  this  dam 
on  the  AV.  side  of  the  river  creates  a  water-power  estimated 
as  equal  to  100  runs  of  millstones.  There  are  mills  and 
factories  upon  this  canal,  and  the  largest  lake  steamers  can 
load  at  them  on  the  river-side  without  transfer.  The  Me- 
nomonce  and  Kinnickinnlc  rivers  empty  into  the  Mil- 
waukee about  a  mile  from  its  mouth,  and  are  navigable  for 
nearly  2  miles.  Several  limestone-quarries  are  worked 
along  the  banks  of  the  Menomonee,  which  furnish  an  ex- 
cellent stone  for  building.  The  bay  is  a  beautiful  expanse 
of  water,  running  inland  about  3  miles,  and  measuring 
about  6  miles  across  from  its  extreme  points.  The  eleva- 
tion of  these  points  furnishes  admirable  shelter  for  shipping, 
and  the  clay  bottom  affords  good  anchorage-ground.  The 
whole  number  of  vessels  enrolled  at  this  port  is  340,  with  a 
total  tonnage  of  64,933.92;  of  which  number,  128  sail  and 
steam  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  26,306.24,  are  owned  in 
Milwaukee.  The  direct  export  of  produce  to  foreign  coun- 
tries amounted  in  1874  to  $2,165,163.  consisting  of  flour, 
grain,  and  provisions.  Twelte  railways  centre  in  and 
radiate  from  the  city — viz.  the  Chicago  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  R.  R.  and  branches,  the  Chicago  and  North-western, 
the  Western  Union,  the  Milwaukee  and  Northern,  the  Wis- 
consin Central,  the  Southern  Minnesota,  the  Wisconsin 
Valley,  and  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee.  The  last  connects 
with  a  daily  line  of  steamers  across  Lake  Michigan.  Wheat 
is  the  great  commei'cial  staple,  and  the  amount  received 
and  stored  in  elevators  constitutes  this  one  of  the  largest 
primary  wheat-markets  of  the  world.  These  elevators  have 
an  aggregate  capacity  of  3.800,000  bushels.  Their  receipts 
and  shipments  of  grain  for  1874  were  as  follows: 

RocpivDd.  Shipped. 

Wheat,  bush 26,fi2S.MS  22,255,380 

Corn,        "    l,3I3,t;42  5d6,.^63 

Oats,         "    l,4(t:5..^9:i  72fi,035 

Barley,     "    l,OS:i,472  464,837 

Rvc.          "    2H4..')72  79,870 

Ffour,  barrels 1,616,338  2,217,579 

Other  products  as  follows  : 

Received.  Shipped. 

Wool,  pounds 3,lC»o,l25  3,165.125 

Hops,  bales ir>,737                  10.786 

Butter,  pounds 4,lt54,fi7fi  4.102,S36 

f'hecsc,      "      .3.3.'J2,87.'J  2,631.175 

Wis.  tobacco,  pounds 6,982.175  6,100,410 

Iron  ore,  tons 39,082                   6,986 

Among  manufactures  the  iron  interest  stands  first.  There 
are  IS  iron  establishments,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$3,850,000,  em])loying  2280  men  and  producing  about 
$7,300,000  in  value.  The  largest  is  the  Milwaukee  Iron 
Co.'s  works,  rolling-mill,  bar-iron  mill,  and  blast  furnaces  for 
the  reduction  of  ores.  Next  in  value  and  importinico  is  the 
manufacture  uf  flour.  There  are  10  large  flouring-iuills, 
giving  em])loymcnt  to  400  men.  with  an  nggregnte  capital 
of  about  $1,500,000.  nnnunl  production,  about  $5,600,000. 
Next  comes  the  lager  beer  manufacture  ;  aggregate  cajiital 
invested,  about  .$3,270,000;    500  men  employed;    annual 
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produdt,  iihoiit  $:t,Al)0,(tO(l ;  malt  rccoivoil.  llM7>'t  huHhoIti; 
KliiiifHil.  IH.l/il.  LiMitliiT  rimniifiu!ttirc>.  Iff  tiinnorirH  :  tiK- 
i*rvii^n\r  i-n|>itiil  invur<t(Ml,  :*:I  .lili.'f.lMtll ;  jiTinniit  )iro(liii.-lii)n, 
almiii  si;,7.'ii'JHI0 ;  cniplnyinj;  0.'i8  111011.  Ainoiif;  other 
iniiniiriii-liiriiH  iiri;  hrjck,  wiii;oiifi,  a^riciiltiirat  iin|>lcrnriitK, 
Hii(*li,  ihmrH.  IpliiuN.  Imrri-U.  willowwiirc,  iinitcln-H,  \uuitt*  iiiiil 
Hliiitw,  iirul  rltilhiii^.  Hi'.-'ttlrH  thcHc  tlitirt'  arc  iiiiiiicroiiM 
r<tiiiilt  iii'luj-liii's  rctniiriiii;  skilled  Iiihor,  wliirfi  if*  wi-ll  Hiip- 
pliiHl  hy  llio  liiri^^f!  (<(M-tMiiii  |)0))iiIiitiiin.  I'drk-piirkinf;  \n 
(^\t(siit<ivi'i_v  (ijinii-'l  fill  ;  the  nuiiiher  "f  livo  iiml  (lr(?><viMl  , 
luitfH  pa^^kcfl  in  (hi' HL-amm  of  |H"-t-7.^wiH  2*1K,1H7;  hi^^tk- 
^ii(n  value,  iibunt  >^1, 01)0, (Mill,  Tin;  nfr^reffato  of  ,-(fiteH  in 
tlin  ilillrrciit  liriiiK-lii-rt  i»f  whiilewiile  hiiKin«f*K  fnr  lH7t  1 
ainoMnl(Ml  to  nlioul  SjO.OOO.OOO.  Tho  ai^HOHMOfl  v»luati<in 
of  city  propyrty  for  lH7;i  whh  $IS.fi:)ll.Hl7  ;  for  1874. 
$&l.:i21.«H7.  Total  Slate,  eoiiiity,  and  rity  tiixt-H  for  1874, 
$l..l.^!l,:itiH  ;  linrideil  dt-lit  in  IH7I,  :?'i..'i):>.;t:M.7:J ;  expend- 
ituru  for  rity  t;o\  eminent,  $77;t.'.l'l2.  AVaterworkH  of  an 
exeelli'iit  ehuraeter  were  eonipleted  in  1^7 1  at  a  cont  of 
$!.l'.'>li.lil7.1><.  wliieh  fiirninh  the  eity  with  water  from  Lake 
Michi^^an.  Tlic  eity  han  l)een  iij^lited  witli  (^as  for  more 
than  Iwenty  yoar.-',  A  thr»ron(;h  nyfleni  of  newerni;*-'  tf*  heinj; 
e.on»pU'te<l.  The  priiicipal  street?*  are  well  jiiived,  mostly  with 
Nii'holson  pavemi-nt.  There  are  12  hankn.  whone  total  de- 
posits for  IS74  wero>;i:il).li()7.'.i:tl).-10  ;  in  I  S7;t,  ^i:»l  .l5H.).;!.'»(5, 
Hhnwin;^  a  fallinif  o\T  of  only  $  I. 'i, (10(1, 001)  durinjj  tlio  severcs 
finanriiit  depression  of  IS7;(-7  1.  and  not  one  hank  failure 
or  ti'inporary  suspcnsiini  oeenrred.  The  courts  hehl  in  the 
cily  are  the  V.  S.  circuit  eonrt,  V.  S.  district  court,  State 
circuit  court,  county  court,  probate  court,  and  municipal 
court.  The  county  court-liouso  is  a  hir^c  and  (d(?;;ant 
.structure,  Iniilt  of  l.ake  Superior  sandst»uie  at  acust  of  over 
$100.00(1.  The  post-ortii-c  is  a  phiin.  suh>tantial  hnildin^. 
orcctod  hy  the  ;;cncral  government,  of  Illinois  marhle  ;  it 
i«  aL-^o  uHcd  for  U.  S.  courts  and  eustoni-hou80.  There  is  a 
house  of  correction  for  tlie  county,  wliicli  also  receives  cer- 
tain classes  of  prisoners  from  other  eonntios  upon  payment 
of  hiiard.  This  is  a.  workhouse,  and  roecivod  during  1S71, 
i)0 1  nuiles,  57  females,  and  dischar;;cd  hG'.]  males  and  5U 
females  ;  wh<dc  number  of  days'  imprisonment  for  the  year, 
30,0;>,^(,  at  a  total  cost  ft)r  administration  of  ;?Ht.7.'t:i.4l  ; 
per  r(tf,itfi,^',\.:i\\\){iv  week;  2(1.7;M  days' productive  labor, 
12,;i2l  non-prniluctivc,  but  indisjjcnsable :  lost  days,  7o70, 
inclusive  <>f  Sundays  ;  total  cstinnite  of  labor,  S20,272.H:i, 
showing;  a  snnill  protU  of  $.>.'U).42.  The  city  has  a  police 
station  and  county  jail,  used  only  for  purposes  of  tem- 
porary detention  ;  11  city  hall,  used  for  municipal,  court, 
and  city  oftices. 

There  arc  20  public  schools,  with  11,750  children  in  at- 
tendance; total  number  of  children  (»f  schitol  a;;e.  ;i;{. ('►"'■', 
makin;:^  ll.'i  per  cent,  in  puldic  scltools ;  one  liigh  Hchool  (nr 
both  sexes,  with  ncu'mal  department,  all  iindcr  the  care  of 
the  superintendent  of  public  schools;  total  amount  of  sal- 
aries, $I20.2S0:  average  for  males.  $1  ISO.  females,  $i)07..'J0; 
total  annual  expenditure,  $141.72 1. SI.  There  are  50  pri- 
vate schools,  with  21(1  teachers  and  S.*).'i1  pupils  enrolled; 
1()  arc  Houjan  Catholic,  12  Ijutheran,  .'>  e<>rporate  acad- 
emies, 1  female  college  ;  the  others  receive  both  sexes.  The 
city  has  a  creditable  art-gallery,  It  theatres,  2  Knglish 
and  1  (Jerinan;  a  public  library  of  1  ."100  volumes,  belong- 
ing tt  tlic  Young  Men's  Association,  ami  a  (ierman  library 
association  and  museum  of  initural  history  ;  2S  newspa]>crs, 
of  wliich  !(►  are  dailies  ;  71  churches,  with  substantial  edi- 
fices. Tlie  Inimanuel  Presbyterian  is  a  beautiful  stone 
edifice  of  medianal  (iothic  style.  coni]ileted  in  lS7t  at  a 
cost  of  over  $200,000  :  it  has  l.JOO  sittings.  There  are  2 
cathedrals,  Roman  Catholic  and  K}iiseopalian  ;  each  of 
these,  with  the  episcopal  residence  and  school  buildings. 
occujuos  the  entire  front  of  a  square.  The  Roman  Catholic 
bishup  was  eousccrated  archbishop  in  May,  IST.'t.  A  Ca- 
jnu'hiu  monastery  and  a  Franciscan  college  are  just  out  of 
the  city.  There  are  14  Lutheran  churches,  12  of  which 
have  parish  schools  :  2  synagogues  ;  the  Convent  de  Notre 
Dame,  the  mother-house  in  the  U.  S. :  it  has  over  (lOO  in- 
nnites.  besides  boarding  and  day  schools,  and  owns  and 
occupies  an  entire  S((uare,  and  has  two  branch  schools 
in  the  vicinity:  4:  orphan  asylums — 1  Protestant  and  '.i 
Roman  Catholic;  these  contain  over  .tOlt  children.  There 
is  I  industrial  school,  recently  established:  a  home  for  the 
friendlc.-s.  and  in  connection  with  it  a  home  for  young 
women  ;  a  bethel  house  for  sailors  :  St.  John's  llonic  for  old 
and  inlirm  women  (Protestant  Episcopal);  2  hospitals — 
St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  and  Milwaukee  Protestant;  1 
Bible  and  benevcdent  society  :  li  city  charitable  societies 
i  of  (ierman  ladies;    1   local  vitiiting    committee    fur  \nutv- 

houses  and  penal  institutions;  a  city  mission,  and  numer- 
ous church  societies  for  benevolent  purposes.  The  National 
Asylum  for  Invalid  Soldiers  is  located  about  :i  miles  tVom 
the  city,  and  with  its  extensive  and  beautifully  ornamented 
grounds  and  miniature  lakes  furnishes  a  m()St  attractive 
resort.     From  GOO  to  700  invalid  soldiers  arc  bore  main- 


tuinod  in  uuHe  and  comfort  by  n  f(en«rouH  government.  A 
park  lulornH  tho  liikr  hliiff  for  liulf  a  inllc,  beuulifully  ter- 
riiei:d  in  placcK  down  to  the  buiicti, 

Milwaukee  \h  mentioned  by  Lieut.  Parrow,  V,H.  engi 
neerH,  In  itn  ofllciul  report  in  IM17  U"  "n  I'ottawtitloirrie  vil 
ht((e  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the  MHwfiiikee  Hiver  nt 
the  confluence  wilh  the  hiku."  The  flr^t  white  Ketller  wat 
Solomon  .luiiuau,  a  French  fur-tradf^r,  who  eame  to  Mil- 
waukee about  1S2.'J.  llo  entered  u  eluini  to  n  part  of  tho 
land  now  oectipierl  by  the  eity,  and  lived  to  be  niiiyor  of 
the  city  after  it  lia<l  be<-ome  (inc  of  the  inor*t  propperoui* 
towuM  upon  the  lakeH.  The  hike  htiin  and  the  bankn  rising 
from  the  rivers,  hometimeH  abruptly.  i>onietimeM  with  u 
gentle  hlope,  fiirniHli  beautiful  hiten  for  reMidencen,  irom- 
manding  fine  viewH  of  the  bay,  riverw,  and  Kurrounding 
country.  The  elegance  and  beauty  of  itn  retddencef,  with 
tasteful  anil  highly  cultivated  groiindx,  form  one  of  tho 
marifed  features  of  the  place,  the  delicate  cream  color  of 
its  brick  forming  a  pleasant  contract  with  the  frc<ih  green 
of  the  foliage,  Tho  atmosphere  is  remarkably  clear,  pure. 
an<l  bracing,  climate  healtnful,  and  the  ileuthrale  Im  lefoi 
than  that  of  any  city  of  etjual  population  in  the  North- 
west. Metetiridogtcal  observations  maintaini-d  by  the  gov- 
ernment at  this  point  report  tliis  to  be  the  third  dryest 
point  of  observation  in  the  T.  S.  The  isothermal  Hnex.  hk 
shown  on  liapliam's  map,  nmrk  a  great  modification  of 
both  heat  and  cold  fr(»m  tlie  influence  of  tho  large  body  of 
water  lying  K.  and  N.  Meiin  temperature  for  I.S74,  ■\H.H° } 
altitude,  about  000  feet.  Two  horse  railways  arc  in  ope- 
ration, and  one  constructing.  An  unusually  large  propor- 
tion of  tho  houses  uro  owned  by  the  occupants,  and  very 
little  ])aupcrism  exists.  Wm.mam  P.  Lvsdk. 

Mimansn.  See  lliNnir  Piiii.osopiir. 
Mime  [dr.  nitJio<;:  Lat.  iin'mni],  a  rude  form  of  the 
drama  which  prevailed  in  ancient  (ircece  anrl  Home.  The 
(Jrcek  mime  was  of  Italian  origin,  and  corresjtonded  to 
our  farce,  but  Sophro%  the  greatest  of  the  mimogni]>hers, 
mingled  ethical  teachings  with  buflTooncry.  The  tJreek 
mime  was  written  in  prose,  which  was  often  rudely  rhythm- 
ical. The  Roman  mime  was  a  sort  of  mo'lern  pantomime, 
but  it  was  sometimes  in  ]iart  dialogue.  It  ha<l  a  generally 
coarse  and  indecenteharacter.  The  actors  tbomselves  were 
called  minii,  whence  our  word  "mimic." 

Mimner'iniiH,  b.  pr<d)ably  at  Smyrna  about  634  b.  r. : 
gave  to  elegiac  poetry,  hitherto  treating  of  warlike  and  joy- 
ous topics,  that  ])laintive  and  melancholy  strain  which  ha= 
remained  its  characteristic  ever  since.  Of  his  elegies  con- 
siderable fragments,  mostly  erotic  and  bebmging  to  the 
poem  Xanno,  are  still  extant,  edited  by  Bergk  in  his  J'oitte 
Li/rici  Grteci  (1866),  and  frequently  translated  into  German. 
Mimo'sa  [dr.  Mt^ot.  ft  ''buffoon,"  referring  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  leaves  in  the  sensitive  species],  an  interesting 
genus  of  leguminous  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs  which  gives 
name  to  the  great  sub-order  Mimosea?,  distinguished  by 
having  regular  flowers.  The  genus  includes  at  least  ten 
species  which  have  decidedly  sensitive  leaves.  (See  Sknsi- 
TivB  Plant.)  Of  these,  the  MimnHa  pudica  is  the  most  re- 
markable, and  the  only  one  familiar  in  cultivation.  Most 
of  the  numerous  species  are  tropical,  many  are  African, 
many  American,  and  one,  an  herb,  .If.  Htn't/ifloert,  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  Southern  U.  S. 

Mims's,  tp.  of  AVilco.x  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  960. 
Mims's  Cross-roads,  tp.  of  Baker  co.,  Ala.   Pop.  7S8. 
Mi'na  [tiva  :  Ileb.  moac//],  in  Greek  money  and  weights, 
containing  lOO  drachmie  and  forming  the  sixtieth  part  of  a 
talent.    The  value  varied  according  to  tlie  talent  used.  (Sec 
Talknt.)    The  Attic  mina  is  generally  stated  to  have  been 
worth  $17.61  V.  S.  money  ;  it  was  a  money  of  account,  and 
was  not  coined. 
Mina,  post-tp.  of  Chautauqua  co.,  N".  Y.     Pop.  1002. 
Mina  (FnAXrisco  Esimz  y),  b.  at  Ydocin.  near  Pam- 
iilona.   Spain.  July   17.  17S2;  joined  his  nejdiew,  Xavier 
Alina.  in   l>0'.t  in  organizing  the  mountaineers  into  gue- 
rilla bands  to  oppose  the  French  invasion.     In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  succeeded  to  the  command  on  his  nephew's 
capture  (see  Mina.  Xavier).  and  soon  became  the  most 
eflicient  as  well  as  celebrated  of  the  numerous  partisan 
leaders  of  Northern  Spain.     In  1812  he  received  a  com- 
mission   as    general,  and  was    appointed    commander-in- 
chief  of  Aragon  :    became  "political  chief'   of  Navarre 
1813 ;  contributed  to  the  victories  of  Salamanca  and  Vic- 
I  toria  :  blockaded  Pamjdona  lS12-ri.  and  retired  to  jiri- 
i  vate  life  on  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  VII.     The  dcs- 
>  potic  measures  of  that    king,  however,   induced   the  two 
Minas  to  head  an  insurrection,  but.  having  failed  in  an 
attack  upon  the  citadel  of  Pamplona,  Sept.  2b.  1S14.  he 
j  was  obliged  to  escape  to  France.     In  IS20  he  took  part  in 
:  the  constitutional  revolution  of  Riego,  becoming  captain- 
i  general  of  Navarre;  suppressed  the  royalist  insurrection 
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id  Catalonia  1822  ;  became  captain-general  of  Catalonia 
Jan.,  1823;  capitulated  to  the  French  at  Barcelona  Nov. 
1,  1823,  and  proceeded  to  England.  In  IS'Mi  he  was  again 
engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  revolt  against  Ferdinand  VII. 
in  Navarre,  and  again  escaped  to  England.  In  1834  he 
was  recalled  to  Spain  to  defend  the  liberal  government 
established  in  the  name  of  the  young  queen  Isabella 
against  the  CarJists,  and  took  command  of  an  army  corps. 
but  with  indifferent  success.  Resigning  in  1835,  he  d.  at 
Barcelona  Dec.  24,  1836. 

3Iina  (Xavier).  nephew  of  Francisco,  b.  in  Upper 
Navarre.  Spain,  in  17S9:  was  studying  for  the  priesthood 
when  the  French  invasion  of  180S  impelled  him  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  guerillas,  and  being  joined 
by  his  uncle,  lie  achieved  important  successes,  which  were, 
however,  somewhat  tarnished  by  the  general  ferocity  of 
that  war.  Taken  prisoner  in  1810.  he  was  kept  four  years 
atVincennes,  and  employed  his  time  in  studies.  Return- 
ing to  Spain  in  1S14.  he  soon  took  up  arms  against  the 
absolutism  of  FeriUnand  VII..  and  having. joined  his  uncle 
in  his  attack  upon  Pamplona,  was.  like  him,  forced  to 
cross  the  border  into  France  (Oct.,  1814).  He  proceeded 
to  England  and  formed  the  plan  of  an  expedition  to  Mexico 
in  aid  of  the  patriots  who  were  there  struggling  for  inde- 
pendence. He  succeeded  in  interesting  some  distinguished 
Englishmen  in  his  plans,  received  subscriptions,  bought  a 
considerable  quantity  of  arms,  chartered  a  vessel,  and  sail- 
ing from  Liverpool  arrived  at  Norfolk  in  June,  18lfi.  with 
fifteen  officers.  Spaniards.  Italians,  and  English.  lie  pro- 
ceeded to  Baltimore  :  conferred  with  many  prominent 
Americans,  inchiding  (ien.  Scott;  obtained  sympathy  and 
support;  enlisted  200  volunteers,  with  whom  he  landed  at 
Galveston.  Tex.,  Nov.  24,  but  being  unable  to  effect  a 
junction  with  the  Mexican  patriots,  he  proceeded  to  New 
Orleans.  Here  he  met  with  assistance,  and  was  invited  to 
undertake  an  expedition  against  Pensacola,  but  declined; 
reorganized  his  expedition  ;  returned  to  Galveston,  where 
he  obtained  a  reinforcement  of  100  Americans  under  Col. 
Perry,  who  had  been  serving  in  the  insurgent  squadron  ; 
landed  at  Soto  la  !^Iarina,  Tamaulipas.  Apr.,  1S17;  was 
joined  by  a  few  Mexicans,  and  at  the  head  of  less  than 
500  men  forced  his  way  to  the  centre  of  Mexico  after  sev- 
eral desperate  actions  with  the  Spaniards,  especially  at 
Peotillos,  where  he  defeated  ISOO  royalists  (June  18),  and 
arrived  June  24  at  the  fort  of  Sombrero,  near  Leon,  held 
by  the  insurgents  under  Pedro  Moreno.  For  the  next 
three  months  Mina  made  repeated  daring  excursions,  and 
in  August  attacked  the  Spaniards  before  the  fort  of  Re- 
raedios  at  the  head  of  1000  cavalry.  After  numerous  en- 
gagements, Mina  was  surprised  at  night  at  the  rancho  of 
Venadito.  near  Irapuato.  Guanajuato,  Oct.  10,  and  after  a 
trial  was  executed  in  front  of  the  insurgent  fortress  of 
Remedios  Oct.  27.  1816.  Mina  was  remarkable  for  gene- 
ralship and  heroism,  and  with  proper  support  from  the  in- 
surgents would  have  effected  the  independence  of  Mexico. 
The  viceroy  of  Mexico  received  the  title  of  countof  Vena- 
dito as  a  reward  for  his  capture.  (See  Robinson's  Memoirs 

of  the  Me-rivm  Jirvohttt'ou.)  PoKTER  C.  BliSS. 

Mili'aret  [Arab,  menayah,  "lantern"],  a  slender  turret 
which  stand.-;  near  every  Oriental  mosque.  It  represents 
the  campanile,  but  the  bell,  being  a  Christian  device,  is 
unlawful  in  the  Moslem  religion.  Hcnoe.  the  blind  muez- 
zin's call  or  melodious  chant,  tidan,  is  used  instead  of  a 
bell  to  call  the  faithful  to  prayer. 

Mi'nas  Gera'es,  a  large  province  of  South-eastern 
Brazil,  extends  between  lat.  14°  20'  and  22°  .^0'  S.,  and 
between  Ion.  40°  27'  and  r)l°  W..  and  comprises  an  area  of 
223,000  pquare  miles,  with  about  I.:>00.01)()  inhabitants.  It 
consists  of  an  elevated  plateau  divorsiticd  by  ranges  of 
hills,  rich  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  other  useful  minerals, 
covered  with  beautiful  and  valuable  forests,  and  everywhere 
containing  an  exceedingly  fertile  soil.  The  climate  is  uiild 
and  healthy,  excc|»t  in  some  low  tracts  along  the  rivers. 
Cotton,  sugar,  cotTce.  maize,  rice,  and  tropical  fruits  grow 
in  abundance.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  a  mixed  race, 
composeil  of  Indians,  negroes,  and  whites.  Chief  town. 
Ouro  Prcto. 

Mi'iinville^  i)ost-v.  of  Florida  tp.,  Montgomery  co., 
N.  v..  on  ('huctcnunda  Creek,  5  miles  S.  of  Amsterdam. 
Pop.  i::o. 

Afin'ciOf  a  river  of  Northern  Italy,  issues  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  Lake  (iania,  passes  by  Mantua,  and 
joins  the  Po  8  miles  below  this  city  after  a  course  of  3S 
miles.  It  is  navigable  for  barges  from  its  union  with  the 
Po  up  to  Mantua. 

Mind  [Gr.  iiivo<; ;  Lat.  nirnn,  mrjitiNl,  contradiKtinguiahod 
from  mntfrr,\!i  free,  self-determined  being,  and  hence  exists 
in  the  form  of  atomic  individuals,  nnd  not,  as  is  the  case 
with  matter,  in  Unit  of  mere  mechanical  or  quantitative 
aggregates.      Wherever  wo  observe  activity  which   is   in 


conformity  to  an  end  or  purpose,  we  attribute  it  to  mind. 

Mind  contemplates  its  potentiality  or  want  in  the  form  of 
an  idea.  an<l  uses  means  to  realize  it,  while  material  things, 
although  having  potentialities,  do  n'lt  act  with  conscious 
purpose.  Taken  generally,  material  things  are  limited  or 
constrained  from  without — conditioned  through  others — 
while  spiritual  beings  are  always  free  and  self-conditioned, 
at  least  formally,  originating  their  own  limitations,  first  as 
ideas  or  purposes  theoretically,  and  then  realizing  them  as 
practical  activity  or  will.  Pure  matter,  devoid  of  all  self- 
determination,  is  perhaps  mere  empty  space — pure  chaos  ; 
pure  mind  or  absolute  self-determined  being  is  God.  Be- 
tween these  ultimates  lies  the  world  of  nature  and  that  of 
man,  the  former  containing  material  beings  that  manifest 
various  degrees  of  self-determination — from  the  mineral 
through  the  crystal,  the  plant  up  to  the  animal ;  the  latter 
containing  the  world  of  man  or  human  history,  which  is 
the  revelation  of  self-determination  or  mind  in  its  progres- 
sive emancipation  from  matter,  the  humblest  human  soul 
being  immortal  and  potentially  free,  though  involved  in 
manifold  external  complications  with  circumstance.  His- 
torically, it  was  Anaxagoras  who  first  announced  mind 
(vom  =  reason)  as  the  simple  self-existent  essence  of  things, 
that  which  sways  matter.  Besides  this  general  significa- 
tion of  the  term  viivd,  in  which  it  is  a  synonym  of  spirit, 
and  correspon<ls  to  the  German  term  Geixt,  including  the 
several  activities  of  feeling,  volition,  and  thought,  the  word 
mind  is  used  in  a  narrower  sense  to  imply  only  the  theo- 
retical activity  or  the  Intellect — the  activity  of  cognition. 
Aristotle's  \livxv  is  identical  with  mind  in  the  first-men- 
tioned sense,  if  we  interpret  it  as  including  the  vov<;  ttoitjtikos. 
In  the  second  book  of  the  l>e  Animn  in  his  careful  manner 
he  defines  soul  ( \pvx-q )  to  bo  '•  the  first  cntelechy  of  a  physi- 
cal organic  body  having  life  potentially."  By  ''first  en- 
telechy  "  he  means  a  self-determining  or  free  being  in  its 
undeveloped  first  stages,  when  it  has  not  unfolded,  but  may 
unfold,  its  capacities — hence,  a  formally  free  being  ;  the 
"  second  entelechy "  is  the  actually  self-developed  free 
being.  According  to  this  definition,  soul  would  seem  to  bo 
correlative  of  body.  But  he  proceeds  in  the  third  book  to 
describe  the  creative  reason  (iov<;  iroiTjTKoy)  as  possessing 
independent  and  eternal  existence  apart  from  body,  thus 
apjiarently  making  the  term  soul  ajtply  to  God  as  well  as 
to  mixed  earthly  natures.  In  opposition  to  the  theory  of 
the  speculative  philosophers  and  theologians,  represented 
by  such  names  as  Plato,  Aristotle.  Leibnitz.  Hegel,  St.  Au- 
gustine, Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus.  and  Meister  Eck- 
hart,  the  materialists  repudiate  the  co-ordination  of  mind 
with  matter,  or  the  subordination  of  matter  to  mind,  and 
explain  mind  as  a  function  of  matter.  Psychology  with 
them,  accordingly,  falls  into  a  departiirent  of  physiology. 
From  Democritus  and  Empcdocles.  and  their  gifted  ex- 
pounder Lucretius,  down  to  Hartley  and  Bain,  this  unpop- 
ular doctrine  has  found  in  every  age  its  hardy  advocates. 
Physiological  investigations  into  the  conditions  under 
which  mind  is  active  in  its  various  phases  have  doubtless 
been  of  great  benefit  to  psychology,  and  more  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  this  source  in  the  future.  Notably,  in  certain 
practical  spheres — for  instance,  in  the  medical  treatment 
of  the  insane — we  have  iirofitcd  by  ailopting  the  physio- 
logical theory.  John  Stuart  Mill,  hnlding  the  doctrine  of 
sense-perception  as  the  highest  authority,  defines  matter 
to  be  ''the  permanent  possibility  of  sensation."  and  like- 
wise mind  to  be  "  a  scries  of  feelings  with  a  background  of 
possibilities  of  feeling " — definitions  which  ])oint  toward 
Berkeley's  theory  of  immaterialisni.  Another  class  of 
thinkers  are  found  in  open  hostility  to  the  theological  and 
speculative  view  first  mentioned,  although  they  do  not 
adopt  the  physiological  view  of  mind.  The  early  commen- 
tators of  Aristotle  were  dividcd^-some,  like  Themistius, 
holding  that  individual  men  are  immortal:  others,  like 
Alexander  A])hrodisias,  holding  that  the  lower  faculties  of 
the  soul,  memory,  feeling,  the  discursive  intellect,  etc., 
called  by  Aristotle  the  passive  reiist>n  (coDs  jra0>jTi«6y).  are 
mere  dispositions  connected  with  the  animal  faculties,  and 
therefore  perishable  witli  the  body.  The  creative  reason 
(coils  jTotTjTuco?)  was  conceded  to  be  immortal  and  independ- 
ent of  matter,  but  only  as  One.  the  deity  or  the  world-sonl. 
while  men.  who  psirticipafc  in  this  ]mre  activity,  lose  their 
individuality  at  de:ith  with  the  hipsc  of  sense-perception, 
memory,  rollection,  fancy,  etc..  wliicli  furnished  the  distin- 
guishing attributes.  The  adoption  by  Averrocs  of  tliis 
diiftrine.  subversive  of  all  claims  on  the  part  of  man  as 
man  to  essential  participation  in  the  divine  life,  made  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  thought.  The  dangerous  jiredica- 
ment  of  the  Church  upon  the  revival  of  learning,  and  the 
stuily  of  Aristotle  through  Arabiim  commentary  and  transla- 
tion, ar()U«ed  the  mightiest  thinkers  of  the  porii»d  of  scho- 
lasticism, and  ('hristian  theology  at  length  settled  its  dog- 
mas upon  a  firm  foundation  beyond  the  powerof  the  subtle 
metajthysics  of  the  Arabians. »  The  great  question  regard- 
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mfii  minfl  wkh  thiH  of  tho  rol:ition  of  tho  partioular  individ- 
ual (o  tlio  iinivorHftl  kouI  ;  iind  thoro  Ifl  no  Hocund  problem 

of  njuiil   iliiji'it'tiincr  |i>  iniill. 

Tlio  |.liil(iHM[>liy  oC  iniii'l  iiiuHt  verify  itn  tlieorJtiH  by  tbcir 
applifiitinn  ti»  tlio  int4T|iri'(iiti(m  of  bunuin  InHtitiitionK. 
Tliir  imhiro  iind  (l«p<tiny  uf  ininil  in  n'Vciil(;<I  in  tliciMO  k'H'^"- 
lin  protiiii-t>*  nf  (In-  iiiiih'il  cinlouvfir  nf  (-ntirt:  pnopIi-M — Ihi) 
worit  of  ihtMvill  nillHT  ttiitn  of  tin*  inti'lln-t,  embodied  in 
tho  Mtiitc.  tliM  Clnirrii,  civil  Moricly  -willi  iiiiiiiir<tukablt; 
traciii^^rt,  wliili'  tlio  wcicntific  tli(!orirs,  born  of  iiidivlrliiulH, 
ar«  the  fit'ld  c»f  interininiible  diwpnttiH.  I'nynliolttj^y  u«  ii 
(iclcni'c  liai  In-i-ii  taken  l»y  Home  to  include  tlie  entire  reiiliu 
of  tlin  pliilo-'ophy  of  rtiind:  l>y  oilier^  it  lian  lieeii  under- 
Htond  to  in'-liidi'  <inly  tlie  Huiijeetive  oniiiifi>N|iiti(in  of  mind, 
or,  Mtill  more  limited,  tho  Hclf-cnnmiiouH  plmne  of  it.  (See 
Psvcnoi.rKiV.)  An  outline  of  tho  entire  philnnopliy  of 
mind  as  treated  I>y  one  iif  the  mont  eotnpreben.-^ive  nn'l 
prol'.inui  of  nioilern  thinktrs  inrhi'li-j  the  lolhiwinj;  de- 
partnieiil^:  A.  Suhjeetive  .Mind  fall.-  under  three  lieailn  — 1. 
Anthropolo[jy,  or  the  Hcienee  of  thof<e  jdiufeM  <tf  minri  bo- 
ginninx  with  itH  entbrahnont  in  nature  and  itn  ftrujcple 
for  individuality  :  theno  are  ( *0  the  peculiar  (pnililiew  and 
proeoH.soii  arising  from  race.  <dimat<*.  a;;e.  vex,  Kleep,  Henwa- 
tion,  passions,  etc.;  (h)  feelin;;,  tho  interaction  between 
eonseiouHnosft  and  tho  uneonNciouM  life  of  instinct,  ideas 
for  tho  most  part  romainin;;  obstMiro  and  in  tho  form  of 
moro  impulses ;  (<•)  symholism  and  laiij^uajje,  tlie  min<J 
oroiitin:;  for  itself  a  convcntioniil  medium  in  whi<di  it  fixes 
thu  products  of  its  thinking  in'tivity  for  the  niiko  of  eom- 
inunication,  combination  of  the  individutil  with  the  race, 
and  seU'-conteuii)lation.  The  human  mind  thus  frees  itself 
from  animal  impulse  and  elevates  itself  to  eimsciousness, 
H.  lMuMiiHuenolo;;y  of  mind  is  tho  Kcieneo  of  the  process 
by  which  mind  eomes  to  rccoj^nizc  free  self-detormininK 
intclli;;cncti  as  tho  presupposition  and  lotrical  explanation 
of  tlic  objective  world.  It  be;;ins  (a)  with  the  cinisidera- 
tion  of  immediate  considou.sness  of  objects,  and  traecs  the 
history  of  its  (/.)  discovery  of  their  relativity  and  the  ori- 
fjin  of  their  properties  and  attributes  in  their  mutual  roln- 
ti  )ns,  until  (c)  it  arrives  at  the  conviction  that  the  objects 
t»f  sense-perception  are  mere  phases  or  manifcstatiitns  of 
forces  which  are  in  a  fltatc  of  jierpetual  transition  into 
each  other,  originatinj^  and  annullin<r  individual  thin;;s. 
lOavins  nT  permanent  material  bein<;s.  but  only  an  al>straet 
internal  po\vor,  of  which  the  phenomenal  w<prld  is  a  mani- 
festation. The  tht)u;;ht  of  a  j^enesis  of  difference  and  dis- 
tinctions from  im  abstract  (orcv  in  whi(rh  all  eoncrete  dis- 
tinctions have  vanished  is  the  thou^bt  of  a  self-dctermin- 
ini;  <ir  solf-dupHcatinfj  entity,  a  mnnifestation  by  moans  of 
self-opposition  :  and  this  radical  idea  that  underlies  tho 
thou'^ht  of  force  is  the  idea  of  a  universal  that  exists  as 
a  i)articulari/,ing  process.  Hero  may  bo  reciognized  the 
tb'juj^lit  or  concept  of  tho  personal  Kgo  or  of  mind.  Hence, 
all  distinctions  among  objects  in  tho  outer  world  arc  traced 
ultim;itely  to  mind  as  tlieir  Creator,  and  this  investigation 
has  found  the  substance  underlying  objects  and  identified 
it  with  tho  Ego  or  a  thinking  subject.  III.  Psychology, 
considered  as  a  special  department,  is  the  science  of  mind 
as  subject;  it  considers  the  subjective  factor  of  knowledge 
and  investigates  its  forms.  It  treats  («0  of  theoretical 
mind  as  sonso-pereeption,  representation  and  pure  thought ; 
{b)  of  the  emotional  activity  of  mind  ;  (r)  of  the  practiejil 
activity,  or  tho  will.  B.  Objective  Mintl  includes  tlio  world 
of  human  history  and  the  organized  institutions  of  man — 
(a)  the  family,  (/i)  civil  society,  (c)  the  state.  C,  Absolute 
Mind  (I'ou?  iroiTjTofd? )  includes  (a)  the  phase  of  manifesta- 
tion of  tho  divine  mind  to  sense-perception  in  the  form 
of  tho  beautiful  in  art;  (h)  the  revelation  of  the  divine  ti 
the  will  in  tho  form  of  tho  good  as  set  forth  in  religion; 
(c)  tile  systematic  exposition  of  the  divine  minil  as  the 
ultimate  truth  in  the  form  of  science,  culminating  in  theol- 
ogy or  philosophy.  Wm.  T.  llAftuis. 

Mindiiiia'o,or  Mai;in<lanao,  the  southernmost  and 
(next  to  Luzon)  tho  largest  of  tho  Philippine  Islands  in 
tho  East  Indies.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  ."id, 000  square 
miles.  It  is  high,  covered  with  immense  mountains,  antong 
which  are  several  active  volcanoes,  ami  is  exceedingly  fer- 
tile, producing  excellent  timber,  rice,  cotton,  pepper,  and 
other  spices,  and  yielding  gold  and  coal.  Only  a  small 
part  <)f  the  island,  comprising  some  districts  on  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  coasts,  with  a  population  of  about  71.000, 
belongs  to  S|iain  ;  the  rest  is  divided  into  many  independ- 
ent st.ites,  of  which  the  sultanate  of  Magindanao  is  tho 
largest  and  most  important.  The  inhabitants  of  all  these 
states  arc  very  savage,  especially  those  of  tho  western 
coast:  piracy  is  their  chief  j)assi(m,  and  seems  to  be  their 
only  occupation.  On  the  south-western  shore  the  Spaniards 
have  huilt  a  strong  fortress,  Zamboanga.  to  keep  these 
tribe-;  in  <u-der. 

Ittiii'deu,  town  of  Prussia,  in  tho  province  of  West- 
phalia, on  tho  Weser.     It  is  an  old  town,  closely  built, 
Vol..  HI.— .-^S 


with   fuw   opon   plnccn   or   Intorentlng   huHdingN.      It   Im 

strongly  fortlflod,  and  \Ut  inaniifnctureM  of  Hoaii, ehernicalf, 
tobacco,  itnd  bo^itiry  uru  eonKidor»blv.     Pop.  I'l^.'ill.'i. 

i>lili(lf>ii,  poHt  v.,  cap.  of  Wvbntur  piirirh,  Lu.,  hurt  2 
weekly  ncwr-prtj)ern.      Pop.  1100. 

MiiMlrn,  pont-tp.  of  Sanihie  cty.,  Mieh.     Pop.  4.'>fl. 

lliiidi-ii,  tp.  of  Itenton  cr».,  Minn.     Pop.  HI. 

.>Iiii4lrn,  poNt  Ip.  i)f  .Montgomery  eo.,  N.  Y,,  boun'h'  I 
,\.  by  the  river  .Molniwk,  and  travorfed  by  the  Krio  f'unal. 
It  containH  FoiiT  Pl.Aiv  (which  nee)  and  other  villager,  and 
ha-*  the  remains  of  a  pre-hiftorir-  forlideation.      Pop.  -lOOO. 

.MiiidH/ciitf  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Kurezn,  at  It" 
inllux  in  the  TiieiMs,  has  IMitIi  IribabilantM,  moHtly  cugago'l 
io  agriculture,  citttle-rearing,  and  lihbing. 

MilH%   See  MiVKM,  MiLiTAKV.and  Mimmk  K?<r»l!«KKiiiMO. 

Mill*'  irvvU^  poHt  tp.  of  IlempfttMid  eo,,  Ark.    P.  2.''»00. 

.>lilH'  Hill  iiiip,  a  v.  of  New  Castle  tp.,  Schuylkill  eo.. 
Pa.,  on  the  Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven  R.  K.,  haw 
mines  of  anthracite  c(»al  in  a  small  detached  field. 

Mine'o,  town  of  Sicily,  in  tlic  iirovince  of  Talania, 
pleasantly  situatcl  in  a  very  fertile  district  W.  of  Ago^ta. 
Not  far  from  this  town  is  the  little  lake  Palici  or  Nalia 
(anciently  called  T/mfni).  with  its  sulphurous  fetid  waters, 
which,  though  etdd,  seem  in  a  state  of  continual  ebullition. 
In  very  dry  seasons  the  water  of  this  lake  nearly  disap 
pears,  and  then  the  sand  of  its  bottom  is  blown  up  as  it 
by  subterranean  currents.      Pop.  of  Minco  in  1^*71,  1*^:17. 

.Miiiro'la,  post-v.  of  Nrjrth  Hempstead  tp.,  Queen's  co.. 
N.  v..  on  the  Long  Island  K.  U. 

IHineola,  i>ost-v.  of  Wood  co.,  Tex.,  UO  miles  W.  of 
Shreveport.  La.,  on  the  Texas  and  Pacific  and  the  Inter 
natiiinal  and  <Ireat  Northern  H.  Us.,  has  1  pchool  nn'l 
church  hrtuse.  I  bank,  I  newspaper,  :i  hotels.  Pop.  alxiut 
100.  CnAni.Ks  Martin,  En.  "Tkxas  AnvnuTisKit." 

Mi'ner,  county  of  S.  E.  Dakota,  recently  formed. 
Area.  ;"»0)  square  iniles.  It  is  intersecterl  by  the  Dakota 
and  Vermilion  rivers,  and  is  generally  jirairie-land. 

Miner  (Ai,on/.o  Amks).  A.  M.,  D.  V.,  h.  at  Lempstc-, 
N.  H..  Aug.  17.  I8I4;  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  and  re- 
coivcil  an  academic  education;  was  settled  as  past  )r  at 
Methuen.  Lowell,  and  Hoston,  Mass.;  tilled  many  import- 
ant otriccs  in  Massachusetts  eonncclod  with  educational 
interests  {cy.  on  tho  State  board  of  education  and  on  the 
board  of  overseers  of  Harvard  College),  and  in  July,  L*^fi2. 
became  president  of  Tufts  College.  Dr.  Miner  has  been 
noted  as  an  anti-slavery  and  as  a  temperance  reformer. 

Miner  {Charlks),  b.  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Feb.  1,17H0: 
emigrated  in  1700  to  the  Wyoming  Valley,  Pa.,  where. 
with  an  elder  brother,  he  established  the  Luzerne  FederniiHt, 
and  afterwards  the  (Jfrtiner,  in  which  he  wrote  a  series  of 
humorous  essays  which  were  witlely  appreciated  ;  became 
assistant  editor  of  the  Paliticnf  and  ('onnnrrcial  lirtjiftei- 
at  Philadelphia:  established  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  the 
Vilhnft:  /{rrt.rtf,  in  which  bis  sketches,  signed  ".John  Har- 
wood,"  were  very  popular.  He  was  a  member  of  Congres-^ 
lS2.')-21t:  was  an  active  opponent  of  slavery  and  friend  t-i 
the  agricultural  and  silk-growing  interests,  which  latter 
industry  be  was  the  first  to  introduce  and  popularize  in 
the  V.  S.  hv  bis  writings  ;  declined  a  re-election  on  account 
of  deafness  :  returned  to  the  Wyoming  Valley  in  1S:12.  an'l 
published  in  184.'>  a  Hi-tnnf  uf  \\'i/onn'ntj,  in  which  the  ac- 
count of  the  celebrated  Wyoming  massacre  was  given  ac- 
cording to  the  carefully  gathered  testimony  of  eye-wit- 
nesses. He  also  republished  in  a  volume  his  early  essays 
in  the  Glntner,  under  the  title  A'-^m//*  from  fA<-  />«t  of 
r„ur  /inhrrt  tin-  Scrt'he.  Mr.  Miner  was  the  author  of  the 
celebrated  ballad  of  Jameti  Bird.  D.  at  Wilkcsbarre,  Pa.. 
Oct.  2li.  LSOJ. 

Miner  (Thomas).  M.  D.,  b.  at  Middlctown.  Conn.,  Oct. 
15.  1777:  graduated  at  Yale  College  1701^;  taught  school 
several  years  and  studied  law.  but  ultimately  became  a 
physician,  practising  for  some  years  at  Middletown.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Vale  .Medical  Institute  and 
of  the  Connecticut  Retreat  for  the  Insane:  became  a  high 
authority  upon  fevers;  published  K^^nyn  upon  Ferer$  and 
athrv  Mf'diral  Snbjrctfi  {}^'2:i).  a  treatise  on  Ti/phut  .Vyiiru- 
pf,h'»  (1S2:)).  several  translations  from  French  medical 
works,  and  a  series  of  bit.graphical  sketches  of  distin- 
guished physicians  of  Connecticut.  D.  at  Worcester.  Mass.. 
Apr.  '2X  1S41.  His  autobiography  wois  published  ih  the 
jW-ir  Kntfiander,  vol.  ii. 

Mineral,  count v  of  West  Virginia,  separated  on  the 
N.  W.  and  N.  E.  from  Maryland  by  the  Potomac  River.  It 
is  intersected  by  several  parallel  mountain-ridges,  and  has 
wide,  fertile,  ond  pleasant  valleys.  Wool  and  grain  are 
leading  products.  Iron.  coal,  and  timber  abound.  Area, 
550  square  miles.     Cap.  New  Creek.     Pop.  6332. 
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Mineral,  tp.  of  Pulaski  co..  Ark.     Pop.  191. 

Mineralftp.  of  Plumas  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  400. 

Mineral,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Bureau  co..  111.,  on  the  Chi- 
cago Eock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  has  valuable  beds  of 
coal.     Pop.  1034. 

Mineral,  tp.  of  Jasper  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1195. 

Mineral  Acids,  Medicinal  Uses  of.  Sulphuric, 
nitric,  hydrochloric,  nitro-hjdrochloric.  phosphoric,  and 
carbonic  acids  are  all  used  in  medicine.  The  first  four, 
undiluted,  are  powerfully  corrosive,  quickly  destroyinjj 
animal  tissues.  tSulphuric  acid  jiroduces  black  slouphs, 
the  others  yellow.  When  swallowed,  they  are  virulent 
poisons,  causing  intense  pain,  bloody  vomiting,  and  speedy 
collapse.  The  antidotes  are  the  non-poisonous  alkalies — 
viz.  lime,  magnesia,  and  their  carbonates.  As  caustics  for 
surgical  purposes,  nitric  and  hydrocliloric  acids  are  alone 
used,  sulphuric  and  nitro-hydrochloric  being  too  intense 
in  their  action.  Diluted,  any  of  the  four  Just  mentioned 
may  be  usetl  as  lotions  in  sluggish  skin  diseases  and  to 
allay  itching  and  check  profuse  sweating.  Taken  inter- 
nally, all  acids  tend  to  increase  the  flow  of  saliva  and  the 
mucous  secretions  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  thus  acid 
drinks  quench  thirst  far  better  than  simple  water.  Any 
of  the  acids  of  the  present  group  may  accordingly  be  used 
for  this  purpose,  the  stronger  ones  being  of  course  greatly 
diluted.  Acids  taken  before  meals  are  useful  in  certain 
forms  of  dyspepsia,  improving  digestive  power  and  pre- 
venting sour  fermentation  of  the  food.  Sulphuric  acid 
has  an  astringent  eff"ect  in  addition  to  its  acidity,  and  is 
much  used  in  diarrhoeas,  especially  when  associated  with 
acid  dyspepsia,  and  as  a  preventive  of  night-sweats.  For 
internal  administration  this  acid  is  most  commonly  given 
in  the  form  of  the  ''aromatic  sulphuric  acid  "of  the  Phar- 
macopceia,  or  ''  elixir  of  vitriol,"  as  it  is  often  called.  This 
is  a  tincture  of  ginger  and  cinnamon,  to  which  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added.  All  of  the  corrosive 
acids,  even  when  medicinally  diluted,  should  be  taken 
through  a  glass  tube  t'l  avoid  injury  to  the  teeth.  Phos- 
phoric acid  is  given  internally  in  an  officinal  dilute  solu- 
tion in  water.  Carbonic  acid,  in  the  form  of  the  popular 
carbonic-acid  water,  or  "  soda-water."  is  well  known  as  a 
grateful  thirat-quenching  drink.  It  is  also  useful  to  allay 
nausea  and  vomiting,  and  to  correct  the  nauseating  tend- 
ency of  many  medicines,  such  as  the  diuretic  and  purga- 
tive salts.  Edward  Ctrtis. 

Mineral  City,  a  v.  (Miveral  Poixt  P.  0.)  of  Sandy 
tp.,  Tuscarawas  co..  0..  on  the  Tuscarawas  branch  of  the  | 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  R.  R.,  has  mines  of  the  excellent  \ 
steam  coal  known  as  "  Xcwberry  coal."     Pop.  175. 

Mineral  Hall,  post-v.  of  Elko  co.,  Nev..  32  miles  S. 
of  Palisade  Station  on  the  Centriil  Pacific  R.  R.,  has  mines 
of  exceedingly  rich  silver  ore,  which  is  extensively  wrought 
and  smelted  at  this  point.     Pop.  212. 

Mineral'ogy  [from  mineral^  and  Gr.  Adyo^,  *'  dis- 
course "].  This  science  treats  of  the  chemical  and  physi- 
cal properties,  relations,  occurrence,  and  classification  of 
minerals;  the  word  mineral  denoting  any  homogeneous, 
inorganic,  natural  product,  not  gaseous,  and  not  the  im- 
mediate result  of  organic  processes.  A  mineral  may  be 
the  indirect  and  altered  product  of  organic  life,  like  coal, 
which  results  from  the  alteration  of  the  once  organic  wood, 
or  amber,  which  is  an  altered  vegetable  resin;  but  fossil 
bones,  shells,  etc.  are  not  to  be  classed  as  minerals.  Min- 
erals are  distinguished  by  their  chemical  properties,  their 
form,  structure,  lustre,  color,  hardness,  specific  gravity,  etc. 

Chemhtnj, — The  exact  composition  of  a  mineral  is  as- 
certained by  quantitative  analysis:  the  nature  of  its  con- 
stituents by  qualitative  analysis,  the  blowpipe  reactions 
being  especially  useful  in  determining  mineral?,  from  their 
simplicity  and  certainty.  Every  one  of  the  elements  oc- 
curs in  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  a  mineral  may  consist 
of  one  element  or  of  a  combination  so  complex  that  no 
present  system  of  chemical  notation  will  give  a  satisfac- 
tory representation  of  its  composition.  Like  any  other 
chemical  compounds,  minerals  are  to  be  regarded  as  com- 
binations of  atoms  and  molecules,  and  in  \vriting  the  for- 
mulas for  these  the  ratios  of  the  elements  present  arc  cal- 
culated in  three  ways.  The  atomic  ratio  is  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  number  of  atoms :  thus,  for  the  aluminium,  sili- 
con, and  oxygen  in  Al^Oa.SiOj  it  is  2  :  1  :  5.  The  n.riftjcn 
rntio  is  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  atoms  of  oxygon 
in  the  different  oxygen  compounds  present.  In  Al-jOs.SiOj 
the  0  ratio  of  the  AI2O3  and  SiOj  is  3  :  2.  The  pcrrcntntje 
ratio  is  the  number  of  parts  in  100,  and  is  deduced  from 
the  ratio  between  the  atomic  weight  of  the  comi)ound  and 
that  of  each  conHtituont.  The  atomic  weight  of  AI2O3  is 
61.5  fold  system);  of  O3  it  is  24;  hence,  51.5  :  100  ::  21 
:  4ft.fi,  the  percentage  of  oxygen.  For  AI2  (at.  wt.  —  27.5) 
we  have  51.5  :  100  : ;  27.6  :  53.4.  the  percentage  of  alu- 
minium.   Xho  at.  wt.  of  A]308;Si02  ia  81.6,  and  that  of 


Si02  is  30  ;  hence,  81.5  :  30  : :  100  :  36.8,  the  percentage  of 

Si02  in  the  compound.  The  atomic  ratio  of  the  constitu- 
ents may  be  calculated  from  their  percentage  ratio  by 
dividing  the  latter  by  the  atomic  weight  of  each  con- 
stituent. In  AI2O3  the  percentage  ratio  of  Al  and  O  is 
53.4 :  46.6  :  hence.  53.4  ~  13.75  =  3.93,  and  46.6  -^  8  =  5.82, 
from  which  we  obtain  the  ratio  3.03  :  5.82,  or  nearly  2  :  3, 
the  atomic  ratio  of  the  aluminium  to  the  oxygen.  The 
ratio  of  any  constituents 'in  a  compound  may  also  be  ob- 
tained by  comparing  the  amounts  of  oxygen  in  the  per- 
centages of  the  constituents.  Thus,  in  Al203.Si02  the  per- 
centage of  Si02  =  36.8,  of  Al203  =  63.2.  In  100  of  SiOj 
there  are  53.33  of  oxygen  ;  hence,  36.8  X  .6333  =  19.625; 
100  of  AI2O3  contain  46.6  0;  hence,  46.6  X  .632  =  29.46 ; 
then  19.625  :  29.45  :  :  2  :  3,  and  since  8102  contains  20 
and  AI2O3  30,  the  result  shows  that  the  compound  contains 
one  of  silica  and  one  of  alumina,  or  has  the  formula 
Al203,Si02.  The  atomic  ratio  is  therefore  of  use  in  ob- 
taining the  formulas  of  minerals. 

Compounds  containing  two  kinds  of  elements  are  called 
binary,  and  one  element  is  regarded  as  negative  to  the 
other.  A  teninnj  compound  contains  three  kinds  of  ele- 
ments, which  are  so  combined  as  to  form  a  base  and  an 
acid.  Thus,  MgO,Si02  contains  the  base  MgOandthe  .acid 
Si02.  or  the  basic  element  Mg.  the  acidic  Si,  and  the  arjd- 
ijic  0.  The  repfacimj  power  of  the  elements  ia  in  propor- 
tion to  their  combining  power,  reckoned  in  number  of 
atoms  of  the  acidific  clement,  oxygen,  sulphur,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be.  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  if  R 
represent  any  basic  element,  R^O  may  be  written  for  R2O3, 
and  may  then  rejdace  RO  in  a"  compound. 

According  to  the  new  system  of  chemistry,  in  the  for- 
mulas of  ternary  compounds  the  acid  and  base  are  not  writ- 
ten separately,  as  2MgO,Si02.  but  the  symbol  of  each  ele- 
ment is  written  by  itself — MgsSiO*.  Regarding  certain 
elements  as  negative  to  the  others,  it  is  held  that  each  ele- 
ment has  power  to  fix  a  certain  number  of  atoms  of  a  more 
negative  element.  The  elements  are  divided  into  two 
classes — perissads  (jrepio-o-ds, '*  odd  "),  which  combine  with 
one  another  in  the  ratios  1  : 1,  1  :  3,  1  :  5.  taking  hydrogen 
as  the  unit;  and  artiafl»  (apno?,  "even"),  with  combining 
ratios  2  : 2,  2  : 4.  2  :  6,  taking  the  same  unit. 

In  some  classes  of  compounds  it  is  held  that  only  a  part 
of  the  oxygen  present  serves  to  unite  the  acidic  element  to 
the  base.  For  example,  in  the  formula  MgO.SiOj  we  have 
Si  combining  with  20,  equivalent  to  4H,  and  Mg  with  10, 
equivalent  to  2H.  The  tetrad  Si  has  then  four  bonds  of 
attraction,  and  the  di/ad  Mg  two  ;  0  is  likewise  a  dyad. 
Hence,  we  may  represent  the  combination  of  Si,  Mg,  and 
30  by  the  graphic  formula  0  =  Si  Cl^fJ^^   Mg,  the  dashes 

representing  so  many  bonds  of  attraction,  and  indicating 
that  only  2O  unite  the  Mg  and  Si.  one  0  being  combined 
with  Si  alone.  Dana  writes  this  formula  SiO||02|]Mg. 
The  formula  2MgO,Si02  may  be  represented  simihirly  by 

Mg  CCg>  Si  <2>  Mg;byMg==02  =  Si  =  02=Mg;or, 

as  Dana  writes  it.  Si  ||  O4  ||  Mg2.  These  formulas  are  writ- 
ten on  the  principle  that  the  number  of  atoms  of  uniting 
oxygen  is  equal  to  the  number  of  bonds  of  attraction  of 
the  basic  or  acidic  element,  according  as  the  former  or 
latter  has  the  smaller  number.  The  formulas  are  similar 
for  sulphur,  tellurium,  and  selenium  compounds,  and  for 
ternary  fluorides. 

Form  and  Structure. — Some  minerals  occur  only  in  an 
amorphous  state,  never  showing  any  signs  of  crystalliza- 
tion, but  the  majority  arc  at  times  well  crystallized  or  dis- 
tinctly crystalline.  Any  crystal  can  be  referred  to  one  of 
six  systems,  in  which  the  crystal  faces  are  determined  by 
their"  position  in  regard  to  a  set  of  assumed  axes  intersect- 
ing within  the  crystal.  In  the  Jirst  (isometric)  system 
there  are  three  axes,  all  equal,  and  intersecting  at  right 
angles  ;  hence  this  is  called  the  reijidur  system.  In  the 
second  (tftrarjonaf)  there  arc  two  equiil  horizontal  axes  at 
right  angles,  and  a  third  of  different  length,  vertical  to 
their  plane.  In  the  third  {orthorhomhic)  are  three  unequal 
axes  at  right  angles.  In  the  /i>nrth  (monocfinir)  arc  three 
unequal  axes,  one  horizontal,  one  vertical,  and  a  third  in- 
clined to  the  vortical  and  making  a  right  angle  with  the 
horizontal  axis.  In  iho  f/th  (trich'm'c)  the  axes  arc  all 
unequal  and  inclined  to  one  another,  one  being  assumed 
as  the  vertical  axis.  In  the  sirth  (Jirj-a>joiinl).  which  is  in 
some  respects  analogous  to  the  trtrnifoiiaf,  arc  three  equal 
horizontal  axes,  making  angles  of  60°  with  each  other, 
and  a  fourth  of  different  length,  vertical  to  their  plane. 
The  physical  characteristics  of  uiincrals  in  the  isomctrio 
system  are  the  same  in  the  direction  i>f  any  crystal  axis, 
or  any  line  symmetrically  situateil  with  reference  to  those 
axes;*  in  the'tctragonal  and  hexagonal  systems  they  will 
bo  different  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  and  of  the  hor- 
izontal axes.  In  minerals  crystallizing  in  the  third,  fourth, 
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and  fifth  nyHtomH,  nuthorition  Romotiinon  diflTor  in  tho  noleo- 
tion   of  Uh)   vortioal  axin,   hoin^r  KuidcH    by  quoHtioriH  of 

cloiiviijjn,  HiiTiphrity  of  i'i)rtn.  iind  iinulony. 

Till!  cryliillino  form  in  \'*iry  uHt-fuI  in  fliftin^uiwhinK 
minoriils,  I)ctiiiihi!  it  in  im  cMtiiblinh^fl  fiM'l  thai  llit)  an;^lu 
brrwiM!!!  liny  two  fjicon  of  a  rryhtal  will,  nii'lor  Miniilar  (-(.n- 
(litioHB,  iilwayH  l)c  tlio  Hiiinc  fur  tht;  Hftirir  inineralM,  mibjcct 
to  Hli^Iit  variati(»n«  corresponding  to  cbanifcf*  in  ibo  cnui- 
imnition  of  tht'  vfttir-tifM  i»f  tlio  niiniTul.  'VUv  t«iiniliir 
faces  may  vary  Kr''i»lly  in  wi/o.  ho  tliiit  one  or  morL-  fiieoH 
may  almo^-t  or  entiroly  (liMiippear,  but  thu  nni^Wn  between 
tbo  »<itnilur  I'timt  will  remain  tlie  t«unio. 

Iinwoipfn'oin,  Df  th(*  property  of  Himilnr  BubHtaneen  to 
cryftalli/.o  in  vory  Mimihir  fornif,  ailmiH  of  their  mutual 
replucement  in  ery.-'talli/.ed  mineratf.  thi^  replareinent  be- 
inj;  "flen  ivocompnnied  by  a  wli^lit  chan^;"  in  the  annleH  »\' 
tlie  oryHtalfl.  tIiuh,  lime,  nia^nexia.  tlio  protoxidon  of  iron 
and  manganese,  anri  oxide  of  zinc,  aro  isomorphous  bane«, 
and  yiehl  very  hiinihir  erystalH  wlien  e(iiiil)ined  witli  the 
same  aeiil.  Ilenee,  the  ehif^e  relation  Ijrtwci-n  llie  tiirniH 
of  ealiMte,  dolomite,  and  the  rchited  minerals,  liiiutn-jihinm 
is  tiio  property  of  the  name  Hubstancc  to  cryftalli7.c  in  two 
difTorent  nyHtomK,  or  two  different  typCH  of  tlie  name  cyn- 
toin  ;  tiiiij^,  carbonate  of  lime  ayipears  in  the  bcxaj;«nal 
HVi*teiu  as  rhoiiibidiedral  ealoite.  and  in  the  orthorhonibie 
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crystallization  in  more  than  two  forms,  I'nrnUitwnrp 
18  tho  assunH)tion  by  one  mineral  of  the  ])cculiar  form  of 
another,  but  tho  cecond  iniiuTal  nhvay.-^  retains  its  own 
inte.'nil  strueturo  and  ]ihysiriil  eharaeteristi<is,  I'seudo- 
morph-*  may  result  fr<nii  the  deposition  of  one  mineral 
ii])on  another,  followed  by  the  removal  of  tho  first  mineral 
by  solution,  and  subsequent  filling  up  of  the  mouM  thus 
forme  1  with  the  material  of  the  seeond  mineral ;  by  fillinj; 
up  of  the  cavity  loft  by  previous  removal,  thntugh  solution 
or  otherwise,  (tf  the  first  mineral  from  its  matrix;  by  al- 
teration of  the  ori;j;inal  crystal  throutrh  removal  or  addi- 
ti<m  rif  some  eomi>onents  ;  or,  lastly,  by  pinijde  molecular 
chantco  within  the  mineral,  which  is  possible  only  in  ease 
of  dimorphous  substances,  as  in  the  alteration  of  andalu- 
site  into  cyanite. 

A  distinetiim  is  made  between  crystallized  and  crystal- 
lino  minerals,  tho  hitter  not  showinjc  free  or  partially  in- 
dividual crystals.  If  a  crystalline  mineral  does  n(»t  even 
show  recognizablo  individuals,  it  is  called  cryptoerystal- 
linc.  (Crystalline  minerals  are  classified,  according  to  their 
ftriicturc,  into  granular,  lamellary  Hcaly,  radiated,  and 
JibroHH. 

LamcUnr  strurturr  is  described  as  parnllel,  divergent,  etc. 

fn  amorphous  minerals  there  is  no  trace  of  crystalline 
form  or  special  characteristic  of  structure  duo  to  individual 
crystals,  although  an  intermittent  deposition  of  the  mass 
composing  the  mineral  may  have  occasioned  differences  of 
color,  hardness,  and  texture.  Tho  majority  of  the  solid 
amorphous  minerals  are  the  result  of  a  gradual  change 
from  a  gelatinous  state,  or  of  rapid  cooling  from  a  melted 
condition,  but  many  of  them  are  the  result  of  the  altera- 
tion of  pre-existing  minerals. 

Cleavage^  or  tho  tendency  to  split  in  certain  directions, 
is  characteristic  of  most  crystallizable  minerals,  and  is  of 
great  use  in  determining  minerals,  the  cleavage  planes 
being  always  the  same  for  the  same  mineral,  no  matter 
what  the  modifications  of  the  crystal.  Thus,  calcttr, 
whether  occurring  as  a  rhombohedron  or  a  hexagonal 
prism,  will  cleave  always  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  type 
rhombohedron  of  caleite :  /?(oinVf.  whether  occurring  in 
cubes,  octahedrons,  or  any  other  form  of  tho  isometric  sys- 
tem, will  always  cleave  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  octa- 
hedron. Cleavage  takes  place  parallel  to  certain  planes, 
but  there  may  be  two  or  more  sets  of  clcnvage-plnnes  in 
tho  same  crystal,  and  in  this  case  the  elea\'age  will  l»e 
easier  parallel  to  one  set  of  jdancs  than  to  another,  Vuit 
will  always  bo  easiest  parallel  to  tlie  same  planes.  Thus. 
orthocfasr,  in  the  monoclinic  system,  has  a  very  perfect 
cleavage  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  prism,  a  less  diptinct 
cleavage  parallel  to  the  cUno-pinacoid.  faint  jiarallel  to 
the  ortho-pinacoid,  and  only  in  traces  parallel  to  one  face 
of  tho  prism.  Some  minerals  are  devoid  of  cleavage,  es- 
pecially the  amorphous  minerals  anci  native  malleable 
metals,  while  the  cleavage  of  some  minerals,  like  mica 
and  gypsum,  is  so  perfect  that  they  can  be  easily  split  into 
very  tine  laminie.  Other  minerals  have  a  distinct  cleavage, 
which  may  be  very  hard  to  obtain,  as  in  quartz,  while  some. 
like  argentite.  show  scarcely  any  traces  of  cleavage. 

Fntrtiire  differs  from  cleavage  in  not  being  parallel  to 
fixed  planes.  It  is  classified  as  conchoidal.  even,  and  un- 
even, according  to  the  shape,  and  smooth,  splintery,  earthy, 
and  hackly  (Hko  broken  copper),  according  to  tho  nature 
of  tho  resulting  surface. 

IfnrditrxH. — Minerals  vary  in  hardness,  from  tho  liquid 
hvdrooarbons  and  water  to  the  diamond.     Hardness  does 


not  URually  vary  much  for  tho  name  mineral,  and  i«  there- 
fore a  valuable  aid  In  delwrmlning  minernlK.  lU  degree 
in  aKcertained  by  refereiu-e  to  tho  following  ncalc.  begin 
ning  with  the  noftet't:  1,  talc;  2,  gVpHum  ;  ',i,  ctilcilc ;  4, 
lluorito;  ."i,  apatite;  ft,  orthoclfiHo:  7,  quartz ;  H,  corundum  : 
1),  diamond.  A  mineral  Hcratchcd  caxily  by  apatite,  and 
oanily  Hcratehlng  (liiorite,  would  be  flxod  at  -(..'*. 

Ac(!»irding  to  their  /thm'i'///,  or  rcHiHtanco  to  blown  and 
cutting  edgcH.  minerals  are  rlar^Mified  uh  hriitfr,  §rrtite,  mnt- 
Iriihli-,  nnt\  /It j-ififf,  the  latter  being  rfatfir  or  nnn-rhtnti'-. 
It  has  been  whown  that  the  degrees  of  tenacity  depend 
properly  upon  tbo  claKtieiiy  of  mtneralf<. 

S/ir<  ifir  gtdvitif  {h  confincd  to  narrow  limitfl  in  it«  vari- 
ations for  tlio  HamoiaincraJH,  and  is  of  importJince  in  difltin- 
guiKhing  tbeni. 

.\[(tgiirtiHiii.  or  tho  power  of  affecting  the  magnetic  needle. 
is  poHsessed  by  a  few  miiieralH  containing  the  magnetic 
oxiiio  or  Kiilphido  of  iron,  and  vutgrutitn  HometimcH  pon- 
sesscs  polarity. 

Eff-tririfif  is  developed  in  all  minerals  by  friction  ;  cer- 
tain mineralH  become  electric  by  pressure,  cleavage  crystals 
of  caleito  nhowing  positive  electricity  when  pressed  between 
the  fingers  ;  others  show  clec^trical  disturbance  on  warm- 
ing, and  are  called  thfrmo-tfrrtrir.  When  opposite  kinds 
of  elcetrieity  are  simultaneously  devclo[)cd  at  oppo^^iti-  partn 
of  sucdi  crystals,  they  are  said  to  possess  polar  ihermo- 
clcctricity,  and  certain  »»f  these  crystals  are  h'-mim'trftht*-, 
or  have  different  faces  at  their  opposite  ends.  Tourmaline 
affords  a  very  striking  example  of  polar  thermo-electricity. 

O/iti'ni  I'rtpprvttPH. — All  transparent  crystals  not  belong- 
ing to  the  isometric  system  (anisometric)  possess  donUe 
rr/iftrttnit,  or  divido  into  two  rays  a  ray  of  light  passing 
through  them.  Ono  of  these  rays  follows  the  ordinary  law 
of  refraction,  and  is  called  tho  ordhtart/  ray.  while  the  other 
is  called  tho  r.rtmurditiarif  ray.  A  ray  of  light  [lassing 
through  a  doubly  refracting  crystal  may  escape  double  re- 
fraction if  it  jiasses  through  in  certain  directions,  accord- 
ing to  the  crystalline  system.  These  directions  are  called 
the  ofttirtit  fijrrH.  In  crystals  belonging  to  the  tetragimal 
and  hexagonal  systems  there  is  one  optical  axis,  parallel 
to  tho  vertical  axis,  and  such  crystals  arc  called  uuinriaf. 
Tho  other  systems  are  hiaxtaf,  and  the  two  axes  of  refrac- 
tion lie  in  one  of  the  three  planes  jiassing  through  any  two 
of  the  crystallographic  axes,  and  are  usually  symmetrically 
situated  with  reference  to  tbo  crystallographic  axes  in 
the  same  plane.  Tho  angle  between  the  optical  axes  is 
called  tho  optic-axial  angle.  A  line  bisecting  the  acute 
optic-axial  angle  is  called  tho  acute  hinertrir,  or  simply  hi- 
«ccfri'.r,  and  one  bisecting  tho  obtuse  angle,  and  which  is  at 
right  angles  to  tho  acute,  is  tho  tthtunr  or  roujugate  bigectriz. 
Tho  optic-axial  angle  may  vary  widely  for  different  varie- 
ties of  tho  same  mineral,  but  the  position  of  the  bisectrix 
is  nearly  constant.  In  the  orthorhombic  system  the  bisec- 
trix is  parallel  tu  one  of  tho  crystallographic  axes. 

Tho  emerging  doubly  refracted  rays  arc  pofarized^  but 
this  ]>hcnomcnon  disappears  when  the  light  passes  in  the 
direction  of  an  optical  axis,  and  in  the  ease  of  easily  cleav- 
able  minerals  we  can  readily  determine  whether  they  are 
uniaxial  or  biaxial  by  examining  thin  lamina;  between  two 
crossed  Nieol's  prisms  or  other  suitable  ap])aratus.  because 
uniaxial  crystals  cleave  best  ])arallel  to  the  base,  and  hence 
normal  to  the  optical  axes,  while  very  clcavable  biaxial 
crystals  cleave  best  parallel  to  the  base  or  one  of  the  pina- 
coids.  and  would  have  neither  of  the  optical  axes  normal 
to  tho  lamina^. 

Sections  of  doubly  refracting  crystals  of  tiroper  dimen- 
sions exhibit  colored  rings  when  examined  )>v  convergent 
pohirized  light,  owing  to  the  interference  of  the  rays.  Uni- 
axial crystals  show  one  set  of  rings,  intersected  by  a  dark 
cross;  biaxial  crystals,  one  or  two  systems  of  elliptical 
rings,  crossed  by  a  dark  band.  Although  tfunrtz  belongs 
to  tlie  hexagonal  system,  yet  a  section  of  a  quartz  crystal 
vertical  to  tho  optical  axis  exerts  double  refraction  in  a 
peculiar  way.  the  rays  progressing  not  in  direct  oscilla- 
tions, but  with  varying  velocity  in  circular  oscillations,  pro- 
ducing what  is  called  circular  pofarizatfon. 

Certain  isometric  crystals  sometimes  show  double  refrac- 
tion, especiallv  Keuarmontitc,  diamond,  horacitr.  analcile, 
and  iihiui.  This  is  owing  sometimes  to  incipient  alteration  : 
sometimes,  perhaps,  to  pressure  exerted  by  gases  within 
the  crystal :  sometimes  to  interposed  layers  of  some  doubly 
refracting  mineral:  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  to  a  lamel- 
lar structure  of  the  mineral  itself,  which  produces  the  same 
results  as  a  system  of  glass  plates,  and  has  given  the  name 
of  lamellar  polarization  to  the  phenomenon. 

Some  crystals  transmit  light  of  different  colors  and  in- 
tensity in  different  directions.  This  property  is  called 
pleochroism,  and  belongs  more  or  less  to  all  crystals  not 
isometric.  Colorless  crystals  cause  only  variation  in  the 
intensity  of  the  light — colored  crystals  in  the  color  also. 
Uniaxial  crystals  are  dichroic,  and  biaxial  crystals  tri- 
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chroic.  The  phenomenon  is  closely  connected  with  double 
refraction,  as  the  two  rays  suffer  different  absorption,  and 
in  general  the  more  refracted  ray  also  suffers  the  greater 
absorption.  The  phenomenon  is  observed  by  means  of 
the  dichmscope. 

Labradorite,  chrysoberyl,  and  other  minerals  show  a 
peculiar  change  of  color  in  reflected  light,  attributed 
partly  to  the  presence  of  microscopic  lamellic  and  scales 
of  foreign  minerals,  partly  to  very  minute  fissures  in  the 
mass  of  the  mineral.  Asterism,  sometimes  resulting  in  the 
appearance  of  a  star,  as  in  certain  sapjihire  crystals,  some- 
times as  a  changeable  streak  of  light  across  the  fibres  of 
certain  varieties  of  gypsum,  etc.,  is  allied  to  the  above 
phenomenon. 

Lnxtre,  Cohir,  and  Transhtcency, — Minerals  are  divided 
according  to  their  liittre,  or  appearance  in  reflected  light, 
into  two  grand  classes,  metallic  ami  non-metallic,  and  the 
non-metallic  again  into  adamantine,  vitreous,  greasy, 
pearly,  silky,  and  lustreless  or  earthy.  Color  is  always 
the  same,  and  characteristic  in  the  case  of  some  minerals, 
as  metals,  pyrites,  the  sulphides,  certain  metallic  oxides, 
and  salts:  others  are  white  or  colorless  and  transparent, 
like  ice,  quartz,  many  silicates,  etc..  but  these  may  be 
colored  by  mechanical  admixture  or  isomorphous  combi- 
nation of  colored  constituents.  The  colors  of  minerals 
vary  greatly,  and  so  does  their  translueency,  the  native 
metals  and  minerals  with  metallic  lustre  being  generally 
quite  opaque,  even  in  very  thin  films. 

Phosphorescence  is  induced  in  some  minerals,  as  diamond 
and  calcined  barite,  by  exposure  to  daylight;  in  others, 
topaz  and  fluorite.  by  warming,  by  electricity,  or  by  me- 
chanical disturbance,  as  pressure,  cleaving,  etc.  The  taste, 
smell,  and  feel  of  minerals  are  additional  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing them. 

Clnssijication. — For  a  long  time  mineralogy  as  a  sys- 
tematized science  was  in  a  very  confused  state,  minerals 
and  rocks  {often  only  aggregates  of  different  minerals) 
were  confounded  together,  and  widely  different  minerals 
were  placed  in  the  s.ame  classes.  Cronstedt.  about  175.S, 
pointed  out  the  difference  between  a  rock  and  a  mineral ; 
De  Lisle  soon  after  applied  crystallography  to  the  study 
of  minerals,  and  finally  Mohs  produced  a  natural  system, 
founded  chiefly  on  external  characteristics.  In  the  early 
part  of  this  century  Berzelius  introduced  chemistry  in 
classifying  minerals,  and  at  the  present  day  chemistry, 
combined  with  crystallography,  forms  the  basis  of  -the 
generally  accepted  systems  of  mineralogy.  Dana's  sys- 
tem of  mineralogy,  as  given  in  the  fifth  edition  of  his 
work  on  the  subject,  an  unexcelled  example  of  research 
and  judgment,  may  be  cited  in  illustration  of  the  chemical 
grouping  of  minerals  combined  with  crystallography.  Re 
first  arranges  the  elements  into  three  series,  beginning 
with  the  more  basic,  then  the  more  negative,  and  finally 
the  eminently  negative:  Series  I.  <jold  (/roup,  gold,  silver; 
iron  ffroup,  platinum  and  allied  metals,  mercury,  amal- 
gams, copper,  iron,  zinc,  lead  ;  tin  group,  tin.  Series  If. 
arsenic  t/roiip,  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth;  sulphur  group, 
tellurium,  sulphur,  seiensulphur;  earbon-silicon  group, 
diamond,  graphite.  Series  III.  Chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
fluorine,  oxygen.  The  gold  group  also  includes  hydrogen 
and  the  alkali  metals;  the  arsenic  group,  phosphorus,  ni- 
trogen, and  probably  boron  ;  the  iron  group,  calcium,  mag- 
nesium, aluminium,  cobalt,  nickel,  zinc  (chYomium,  manga- 
nese, lead,  in  part,  etc.) ;  the  tin  group,  titanium  and  zirco- 
nium. The  gener.ilsubdivisirtns  are  then  as  follows:  I.  native 
elements;  II.  compounds,  the  more  negative  element  an 
element  of  Series  II.  (1)  Binary — sulphides,  teliurides  of 
metals  of  the  sulphur  and  arsenic  groups;  (2)  binary — 
sulphides,  teliurides,  selenides,  arsenides,  etc.  of  metals 
of  the  gold,  iron,  and  tin  groups;  (."J)  ternary — sulphar- 
senites,  sulphantimonites,  Rulph<»bismuthitcs.  TIT.  Tom- 
pounds,  the  more  negative  element  belonging  to  Series  III., 
Group  I.:  chlorides,  etc.  IV.  Compounds,  the  more  negative 
element  of  Series  III.,  Group  II.:  fluorides.  V.  Compounds, 
themorenegativeelementof  Series  III..  Group  III.  Oxygen 
compounds:  (1)  Binary — oxides:  (2)  ternary,  the  basic  cle- 
ment of  Series  I.,  the  acidic  of  Scries  II.,  the  ar-idific  of 
Scries  III.  (1)  silicates;  (2)  columbates,  etc.;  {'^)  phos- 
phates, etc.;  (4)  borates;  (5)  tiingstates,  etc.;  {^  sul- 
phates, etc.;  (7)  carbonates;  (S)  o,xalates.  VT.  Hydro- 
carbon compounds.  The  silicates  may  serve  as  an  example 
of  the  further  arrangement  into  groujis  and  species.  First. 
they  are  divided  into  anhydrous  and  hy<lrous  silicates,  and 
each  of  these  into  biwilicates,  nnisilicates,  and  subsilicatcs. 
In  the  anhydrous  silicates  the  ()xygen  ratio  U\x  banes  and 
silica  is  for  the  bisilicates  1:2;  linisilicutes,  1:1;  subsil- 
icatcs, 1  :los8  than  1.  The  bisilicates  are  arranged  inlo 
grouns:  amphihole  group,  crystallization  orthorhomhio  or 
clinohedral;  angle  of  pri^m  not  120°;  hi-ryl  grcnip,  hcxag- 
(mal ;  pollucitc  group,  isometric.  The  amphihole  grotij) 
has    8ub-groupa :    pyroxene    eub-group,   angle    of   prism, 


86°-88°;  composition,  RCSiOz  or  (SRCRsOsjaSiOz,  and 
when  both  RO  and  R2O3  are  present,  ratio  of  liRO  :  K2O3  = 
3  :  1  to  1  :  2.  a.  Urthorhombic  ;  i,  monoclinic  ;  c,  trielinic. 
Spodamene  sub-group,  angle  of  prism,  8G°-S8°;  composi- 
tion (3RO,R203)3Si02,  and  3R0  :  RjOs  =1 :4.  Amphihole 
sub-group,  angle  of  prism,  123*^-125°:  «,  orthorhombic;  b, 
monoclinic. 

The  sulphides,  etc.  of  the  gold,  iron,  and  tin  groups  may 
serve  for  further  illustration.     There  are  three  divisions: 

(1)  Basic,  atomic  ratio  between  the  sulphur,  arsenic,  etc. 
and  the  basic  metal  is  less  than  one  to  one ;  (2)  Profo,  with 
the  ratio  1;1;  (3)  Deuto,  ratio  2:1.  The  Proto  division 
has  four  groups :  (1)  Gahna  group,  isometric,  holohedral ;  > 

(2)  Blende  group,  isometric,  hemihedral;  (3)  Chalcocite 
group,  orthorhombic ;  (4)  Pt/rrhotite  group,  hexagonal.  The 
Deuto  division  has  two  groups  :  ( 1 )  /*i/rite  group,  isometric ; 
[2)  Marcasite  group,  orthorhombic.       II.  B.  Cornwall. 

Itlilieral  Oil.     See  PEXROLEirM. 

mineral  Pitch,  Resin,  etc.     See  Bitumen. 

Mineral  Point,  post-v.  of  Washington  co..  Mo.,  on 
the  Iron  Mountain  R.  R.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Potosi 
Branch  R.  R.,  has  valuable  lead-mines. 

Mineral  Point,  post-v.  of  Conemaugh  tp.,  Cambria 
CO.,  Pa.,  on  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Here  semi-bitumin- 
ous coal  is  mined  and  shipped  by  rail. 

Mineral  Point,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Iowa  co..  Wis..  175 
miles  N.  W.  of  Chicago,  on  the  Mineral   Point  R.  R.,  has 

I  seminary  and  high  school,  G  churches,  1  bank,  2  printing- 
offices,  1  monthly  and  2  weekly  newspapers.  1  zinc  and  2 
lead  furnaces,  2  iron-foundries,  a  planing  and  several  grist 
mills,  a  ear-shop.     Pop.  of  v.  327.^;  of  tp.  4825. 

W.  H.  Bennett,  Ed.  "Mineral  Point  Tribune." 
Mineral  Ridge,  post-v.  of  Austintown  tp.,  Mahoning 
CO.,  0.,  on  the  IS'iles  and  New  Lisbon  R.  R.,  has  several 
productive  coal-mines. 

Mineral  Springs.  See  Geology,  Chemical,  and 
Water. 

Mineral  Springs,  tp.  of  Greene  co.,  III.     Pop.  HSl. 

Mineral  Springs,  tp.  of  Richmond  co.,  N.  C.    P.  1040. 

Mineral  Tallow,  or  Hatehettine,  a  fossil  hydro- 
carbon, found  in  iron-stone  nodules  and  in  coal.  It  seems 
to  be  a  fossil  resin. 

Mineral  Veins  and  Deposits.  See  Ore  De- 
posits. 

Mineral  Waters,     See  AVater. 

Mineral  Wax.     See  Paraffine. 

Miner'bio,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Bologna,  about  16  miles  N.  E.  of  the  city  of  Bologna. 
It  lies  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  has  an  industrious  population 
of  7244  (in  1S74). 

Mi'nersville,  a  v.  of  Trinity  eo.,  Cal.     Pop.  102. 

Minersville,  post-v.  of  Sutton  tp.,  Meigs  co.,  0..  on 
the  Ohio  River.  Coal  is  mined,  and  salt  extensively  man- 
ufactured from  salt- wells.     Pop.  1000. 

Minersville,  post-b.  of  Schuylkill  co..  Pa.,  on  the 
Mine  Hill  branch  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  R.  R. 
and  the  West  Branch  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  and  the  ter- 
minus of  the  People's  Passenger  R.  R.,  has  2  public  schools, 

I I  churches,  1  weekly  newspaper,  1  library,  excellent  water- 
works, a  good  fire  department,  2  foundries,  1  anthracite  fur- 
nace, and  200  business-firms.  Principal  occujiation,  coal- 
mining.   Pop.  3fi99.    C.  I).  Elliott,  Ed.  *'  Republican." 

Minersville,  post-v.  of  Beaver  co.,  tit.,  near  Little 
Salt  Lake,  in  a  productive  gold  clif^trict. 

Miner'va,  a  groat  Roman  divinity,  the  virgin  daughter 
of  Jove,  early  identified  with  the  Greek  Athena,  whom  she 
much  resembled.  She  was  the  jiatron  of  the  arts  and  of 
all  crafts  requiring  skill  and  tjict,  the  inventrcss  of  wind 
instruments,  and  the  frequent  guide  of  men  in  battle  and 
on  other  dangerous  occasions.  She  ranked  tliird  among 
the  gods  of  the  ('a])itol.  Like  Athena,  she  took  a  j)rofound 
interest  in  human  afiairs,  and  her  worshippers  seem  to  have 
been  insjiired  with  a  profound  reverence  for  her. 

Minerva,  post-tp.  of  Marshall  co.,  Ta.     Pop.  680. 

Minerva,  post-v.  of  Mason  co.,  Ky.,  15  miles  W.  of 
Maysvillc.      Poj).  LV.). 

Minerva,  jtost-tp.  of  Essex  co.,  N.  Y,,  in  the  Adiron- 
dac  region,  10  miles  N.  E,  of  North  Creek  Station,  has  ex- 
tensive forests,  a  cave,  an  iron-mine,  manufactures  of  lea- 
ther, lumber,  and  is  a  place  of  summer  resort.     Pop.  DOR. 

Minerva,  post-v.  of  Paris  (p..  Stark  co..  0.,  about  70 
miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Cleveland,  on  the  Tusearavvus  branch  of 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  U.  R.,  hjis  4  churches.  2  produi'O 
ware-houses,  4  hotels,  a  fnundry,  2  banks.  I  nrwspnper,  1 
planing-mill.  I  furnilure-fiictorv.     Pop.  about  1200. 

Wkaveu  BitoTHEUs,  Ens.  "ftIiNi:itv.v  Commi;iuial." 
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Minorvrno  Mur'eCf  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the 

provinco  nf  lliiii  dilln  I'li^lii*.  TIiIh  lUh  Jiinl  cominfrciiil 
city  i^  ^itll)lt^■'^  nn  iiii  niiini-iH-c  iilcnt,  !il  inilcn  fmin  Hiir- 
Ictiit:  \\H  clinijitd  in  liciillliy,  it'<  iiuiMhiKH  an?  rcHiifM-tablc, 
iiriil  i'mni  tin;  rxtnit  iiinl  j^nuHkMiroC  tin;  view  il  cimimiiuikIh 
it  hiis  bt'cn  ciiMcd  th«  "  luilcony  "  of  Aiiiiliu.  JV|i.  in  1874, 
l.'i.Sll. 

MiiiCH,  <'oal,  iitfl  .Milling;.     Scu  .Misisa  BNaiNRRR- 

IVC. 

lYIincN,  Military.  I.  fj'rnnul  /h/inHiotiH. — Tho  t(jrm 
iniliLiiry  niinn  iiri;;iiiiil]y  rtiKnitiurl  a  Hiibturriiiiutin  {iiit^KiL^t'. 
In  nHMlurn  \viiiran>  titu  objucl  of  hucIi  ii  |)iir<r«iL^u  \h  uHiiitlly 
to  <Iiij)rirtit,  IL  (jiiiinlity  of  puwilt^r  for  HiibNcc|urnt  uxplonion, 
mill  tim  term  ix  now  iiinpliiyi^il  to  dcHi^nittt!  tlie  rluir>;u  an 
woll  iiM  ihr  [iiiMHut^d  Ini"liii^;  li»  it.  Tliin  HiihtiTranffin  |Mirt- 
Huj^o  in  ciilU'il  a  f-liiil't  whrii  it  in  vrrtit'ul.  a  ^julldry  when  it 
in  li<iri/.ontal  nr  iiidini'tl  an<l  t-xriiL-ilM  in  iliinensions  .*{'  X  •(', 
ami  a  branch  wIhmi  it  in  mi'litr  Ihcno  (liuH-nnionn.  When  a 
j^alb'i'v  or  linmch  ih  inclinctl  it  in  rallnl  airi'tulint;  or  dr- 
Nconiliii;;,  a(!iiorilin^  to  tlir  direction  of  its  inclination. 
iMiiio.n  u.xcd  in  ttiu  iittark  an^  ^ent'rally  railed  niinply  ininen  ; 
in  tlio  defonee,  e(>unterniine>4.  In  the  IntttT  (lie  )>rin<-i|iHl 
eoniiininieationK,  bein^  f;eiierally  prepared  louji;  in  advance, 
aro  lined  with  luatiunry;  in  the  furmor  wuud  is  uitcd  for 
linin^c. 

il.   ('<>mmnnicatioti9  for  Mhim  «/  Attnt'k. — Tho   nnmon 
and  dinirnsions  in  tho  clear  of  tho  gallorioa  employed  in 
tho  attaek  are — 
lat,  Grrat  (Inllcni,  fi'  fV  hiu'b  and  7'  wide,  used  for  the  descent 

Into  the  ditch  and  |):i>4.sit^M-  of  cannon. 
2d,  Princifia!  (r'lidrn/.  (V  il"  hii,'li  mid  :t'  G"  wide,  usod  for  the  de- 
scent into  the  ciilch  and  pasnat^c  of  troops  two  abreast. 
3d,  (hmninn  Gallery,  4'  iV  hi^'h  anr!  H'wide,  used  for  all  the  ^'cn- 
eral  purposes  of  the  attack,  being  executed  more  rapidly 
than  any  other. 
■1th,  linmch,  3  fi"  hinh  and  2'  fi"  wide,  nse<l  to  reach  a  position 
adjacent  to  a  gallery;  is  too  .-iiniaU  to  work  in  for  a  dis- 
tance greater  than  ten  or  twelve  feet. 

The  wooden  linings  are  of  two  kinds — viz.  frames  and 
sheetinj^,  and  cases.  M'itli  the  former  stout  frames  are 
placed  at  intervals  <if  abtnit  I  feet,  and  outside  them  suf- 
ficient sheeting  planks  to  prevent  the  earth  falling  in.  In 
shafts  two  pieces  of  sheeting  on  a  side,  and  in  galleries 
sheeting  for  tho  top  only  will  generally  be  required;  but 
the  ease  sometimes  4jecurs  when 

it    is    necessary    to    close-sheet    ^^^-  ^- 

all  rounil.     A  mining  case  con- 
sists (tf  four  jiietjes  of  plank  ar- 
ranged with   mortises  and   ten- 
ons  (Fig.  1).     The  ci{.»f}:n  being 
fitted  together,  are  placed  touch- 
ing each  other,  so  as  to  form  a 
continutuis  lining,     Xotehes  are 
cut  in  the  uprights  to  facilitato 
handling  tljoin.    In  both  frames 
and  eases  the  pieees  laid  on  tho 
ground    are  called    gnuMulsills,    ^_________^^_^ 

the    uprights    stanchions,    and    U 1  ;  J 

the  top-pieces  capsills.      In  our    [_ j_j 

service  frames  and  sheeting  arc 

preferred  to  the  other  kind  of  lining,  though  the  use  of 

cither  has  been  exceedingly  limited. 

In  driving  long  galleries  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
provide  ventilation.  ,'\  current  of  air  may  be  produced  by 
boring  a  li<de  upward  to  tlio  surface;  or  by  a  fire  arranged 
so  that  its  supply  of  air  must  come  from  the  gallery ;  or  by 
mechanical  means,  such  as  a  bellows  or  ventilating-fan. 
Slioulil  there  be  two  galleries  parallel  to  each  other,  eom- 
nuini-atitin  opened  between  them  will  produce  a  current. 

III.  Ltuttiimj  ami  Fin'iiif  }fin*M. — The  cavity  excavated 
to  receive  the  powder  is  called  the  chamber.  It  is  usually 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  ii  branch,  and  is  cut  at  right 
angles  to  it.  In  ilry  soil  the  powtler  is  deposited  in  bags, 
these  being  kept  from  contact  with  the  ground  by  straw  or 
brushwood.  In  damp  soil  the  bags  must  be  coated  with 
waterproof  composition,  or  the  powder  put  into  a  water- 
tight box.  The  powder,  having  been  deposited,  is  con- 
nected with  the  surface  hy  a  fuze  in  the  shape  of  the  ordi- 
nary safety-fuze,  pi>wder-hose,  or  electric  wires,  generally 
tljc  latter.  To  prevent  the  force  of  the  explosion  acting 
in  the  direction  of  the  gallery,  it  is  necessary  to  fill  tho 
latter  up  for  a  certain  distance  with  solid  materials.  This 
operation  is  called  tamping.  To  get  the  full  effect  of  the 
powder,  the  tamping  should  extend  from  the  charge  n  dis- 
tance of  at  lea?t  one  and  a  half  times  tho  line  of  least  re- 
sistance. (See  IV.  below.)  A  given  effect  may  be  produced, 
however,  with  less  (and  indeed  without  any )  tamping.  ]iro- 
vided  the  charge  l>e  sufficiently  increased,  though  it  is  at 
the  cost  of  consiilerable  damage  to  the  gallery.  When  the 
tamping  is  liiminished  one-third,  the  charge  should  be  in- 
creased one-fourth  ;  when  two-thirds,  the  charge  should  bo 
increased  one-half;  and  when  the  mine  is  not  tamped,  the 


charge  nhould  bu  doubled.    Tho  matcriatfl  ijKod  for  tumpln;r 

may  be  tin*  earth  ju^t  uxcuvatiid  or  f<and-hugK — r.  c,  bag- 
liUed  with  earth  or  Hand,  'i'ho  hitter  ar<*  the  better,  uh  thev 
aro  more  i|uickly  liujior-itwl.  Thono  fartlier-t  f'roui  tho  cham 
hor  aro  uIko  more  ruiidily  runiovod  uftor  tbo  cx|du«loD ;  the 
eonNiMtcncy  of  the  othorH  in  doHtroyod. 

Mined  may  ho  lirod  (or,  an  it  \h  toohiiically  termed. 
Hprung)  by  electricity,  by  the  ordinary  wufely  fn/e,  or  by 
iM»wder  hone.  The  (irnt  in  by  far  the  preferable  method. 
I'owder-hono  im  u  long  cylinder  of  linen  or  calico,  about  un 
in<li  in  diameter,  filled  with  powder.  The  eyiin'ler  having 
lieen  prepared  in  filled  from  ihi;  toi)  of  a  bonne.  The  outer 
end  i^  ignited  by  a  piece  of  jjorthro  or  nafety  fuze.  The 
powder  hone  by  its  explosion  itnelf  iioinonn  tho  galler)e>', 
and  it  in  not  well  arlapted  to  the  nimultaneouM  explosion  of 
several  niinen.  Tho  name  may  be  waid,  to  a  lennor  degree, 
of  Hafcty  fuze.  They  are  renorled  to  only  when  there  are 
nr»  facilities  for  creating  tho  electric  current. 

1\'.  ('/inif/m  and  Ntmifn'-ftttiirr. — The  explosive  uHod  in 
military  mines  in  generally  gunpowder — nitroglycerine, 
gun  cotton,  and  other  violent  exploniven  being  too  f<udden  in 
their  action  to  have  the  lifting  elTeet  required,  Thch'O  eom- 
p4iun<ls  may  sometimes  be  us<mI  in  Hniall  inineH  in  a  rigid 
medium  like  rock  or  masonry,  where  a  nudden  blow  will 
do  the  work  recpiired  ;  but  they  arc  not  ttuited  to  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  the  military  miner. 

Tho  ctTcctn  caused  by  an  explo^ilm  underground  depend 
upon  the  quantity  of  powder,  upon  its  depth  below  the  nur- 
faee,  and  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil.  ]Jesidc(4  the  disturb- 
ance at  the  hiirface.  there  is  a  violent  internal  commotion 
which  extends  in  all  directions.  The  distances  to  which 
this  commotion  extends  are  called  the  radii  of  rupture. 
When  tho  charge  is  no  snnill  as  not  to  jiroduee  any  eflect  at 
the  surface,  the  radii  of  rupture  are  cfjual  in  all  <iircctioris  ; 
but  when  the  charge  is  suffieiently  large  to  produce  a  cra- 
ter, the  horizontal  railii  of  rupture  are  much  greater  than 
tho  vertical  radii.  Tho  radius  of  tho  circular  opening  on 
the  ground  is  called  tho  radius  of  the  crater.  The  shortest 
line  drawn  from  the  <'entre  of  the  cdiarge  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground  in  called  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  is 
always  measured  in  feet.  The  line  drawn  from  the  centre 
of  the  charge  to  the  edge  of  the  crater  is  called  the  radius 
of  exjihjsion.  A  crater  of  which  the  diameter  is  equal  to 
the  lint;  of  least  resistance  is  <'alled  a  one-lined  crater: 
when  the  diaTueter  is  double  the  line  of  least  resistance,  a 
two-lined  crater,  and  so  on.  Mines  charged  so  as  to  pro- 
duce two-lined  craters  aro  known  as  common  mines,  and 
are  those  generally  employed  to  produce  destructive  cfl^ects 
at  tho  surface.  If  more  heavily  charged,  they  are  called 
globes  of  compression  or  overcharged  mines;  these  are 
employed  to  j)rcjduce  destructive  effects  beneath  the  surface ; 
for  cxain|de,  to  destroy  the  enemy's  galleries.  Those  with 
smaller  charges  are  called  undercharged  mines,  and  aro 
frequently  used  by  tho  defence  to  avidd  making  large  ex- 
cavations in  which  the  enemy  can  obtain  cover  for  a  lodg- 
ment. Tbo.se  with  charges  so  small  as  not  to  produce  any 
crater  are  called  camouflets  ;  they  are  used  t<»  blow  in  the 
wall  of  earth  remaining  between  two  hostile  miners.  A 
small  mine,  with  a  line  of  least  resistance  not  greater  than 
III',  fornuMl  by  sinking  a  shaft  from  tbo  surface  of  the 
groun*!  ami  placing  the  charge  at  the  bottom  of  it.  is  termed 
a  fougasse ;  its  object  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
more  modern  torpedo.  A  stone  fougasse  consists  of  an 
excavation  in  the  form  of  a  frustum  ttf  a  cone,  with  its 
axis  inclined  towards  the  enemy,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is 
placed  a  charge  of  jiowder.  The  p(twder  is  covered  with  a 
platform  of  planks,  and  this  with  a  heaji  of  stones  or  bricks. 
The  explosion  throws  the  latter  forward,  scattering  them 
over  a  large  surface.  Its  action  resembles  that  of  a  mortar, 
and  it  is  not  strictly  a  mine,  though  generally  classed  as 
such. 

Charges  aro  said  to  be  at  one,  two.  three,  etc.  lined  in- 
tervals when  the  iHstances  between  their  centres  are  re- 
spectively one-half,  two-halves,  three-halves,  etc.  of  the  sum 
of  their  lines  of  least  resistance.  It  is  generally  as- 
sumed that  the  volume  of  a  two-lined  crater  is  equal  to 
four-sixths  of  the  cube  of  the  line  i>f  least  resistance. 

The  following  are  the  formula'  employed  at  Chatham, 
England,  for  calculating  the  powder-charges  of  mines  and 
their  ra<lii  of  rupture  in  earth.  Representing  the  radius 
of  tho  crater  by  r,  the  charge  of  powder  in  pounds  by  c. 
and  tho  lino  of  least  resistance  by  /, 

In  a  common  mine,  c  =  -^P. 

In  an  overt^harfiwl  mine,  c  =  ^^[(r  — /)0.8  +0*- 

In  an  undercbar>red  mine,  c^  i*a[/  — (/— r)0..'*].r 

An  undercharged  mine  becomes  a  camouflet  when  the 
value  given  to  r  in  the  equation  is  less  than  J^ 

Tho  horizontal  radii  of  rupture  are — 

In  a  common  mine,  p. 

In  an  overcharged  mine,  |  [(r— /)0.S  +  0. 
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1.55 

1.66 
2.25 
2.50 


The  vertical  radii  of  rupture  are — 

In  a  common  mine,  /  v  2  or  /  X  1.4142. 
In  an  overcharged  mine,  [(r — I)  0.8  -f  ']  V'"2. 
The  quantity  of  powder  for  a  common  mine  in  earth 
having  been  found  by  the  above  formula,  the  proper  amount 
for  a  ditferent  medium  may  be  obtained  with  sufficient  ap- 
proximation by  multiplying  the  calculated  amount  by 
1.25  for  dry  sand  ; 
1.31    "   wet  sand; 
1.41    "   earth  mingled  with  stones; 
clay  mint,'led  with  tufa; 
poor  masonry; 
rock ; 

good  masonry. 

V.  Conutennine8. — The  object  of  countermines  has  been, 
in  the  past — 1st,  to  repel  the  enemy's  miner;  2d,  to  annoy 
the  besieger  by  their  powerful  moral  effect;  and,  3d,  to 
overthrow  the  siege-works  erected  near  the  fortress,  such 
as  trench  cavaliers,  saps,  and  breaching  batteries.  The 
increased  power  of  modern  artillery  has  rendered  them  less 
necessary  for  the  last-mentioned  purpose,  but  at  the  same 
time  has  made  it  more  probable  that  they  will  be  needed 
for  the  first,  since  an  attacking  force,  finding  its  advance 
more  difficult  on  the  surface,  will  report  more  frequently  to 
underground  works.  A  system  of  countermines  consists 
of  two  parts — viz.  that  exterior  to  the  main  ditch,  and  that 
under  and  within  the  main  ditch.  The  two  leading  prin- 
ciples to  be  observed  in  its  arrangement  are — 1st,  to  make 
each  group  of  chambers  and  branches  independent  of  the 
others,  by  giving  it  a  separate  communication  with  the 
main  gallery  in  rear,  so  that  the  destruction  of  one  group 
may  not  paralyze  another:  and.  2d,  to  present  the  ends 
of  galleries  to  the  blows  of  the  enemy,  rather  than  the 
flanks,  since  the  eff'ects  of  his  globes  of  compression  are 
thus  much  diminished. 

Fig.  2  shows  an  arrangement  of  the  most  important  gal- 
leries in  a  system  of  countermines.     The  continuous  gal- 
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lery  A  B  C  is  placed  behind  rhc  counterscarp,  and  is  the 
base  of  the  first  part  of  the  system  ;  it  is  called  the  coun- 
terscarp gallery.  The  galleries  aaa  are  called  galleries 
of  communication.  The  galleries  i  6  i,  of  which  the  func- 
tion is  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  miner,  are  culled  listening 
galleries.  The  galleries  vcc  are  called  transversals;  tlieir 
object  is  to  facilitate  ventilation  and  the  service  of  the 
mines.  In  the  second  part  of  the  system — not  shown  in 
the  diagram — the  mines  under  the  ditch,  having  for  their 
main  object  to  disperse  the  debris  from  the  broaches,  are 
placed  in  front  of  the  foot  of  the  scarp.  Their  branches 
debouch  from  a  gallery  behind  the  scarp  and  about  twenty 
yards  from  it,  called  the  scarp  gallery.  This  gallery  serves 
as  the  base  to  all  the  mines  within  the  scarp. 

Only  such  galleries  are  constructed  in  masonry  in  time 
of  peace  as  are  under  the  close  protection  of  the  works  on 
the  surface;  since  if  they  are  curried  far  out,  the  enemy 
who,  it  must  be  assumed,  knows  their  position,  can  pass 
rapidly  over  and  thus  jtaralyzc  a  jiart  of  them. 

Vl.  Siihtrrraiicfni  ]\  nr/nre. — The  attack  and  defence  by 
mines  is  not  limited  to  the  case  of  a  regularly  countcrniincd 
fortress.  Counterinines  may  often  be  improvised  after  the 
investment  of  a  ]»laco.  In  the  attack  the  miner  should 
advance  by  several  galleries,  the  outer  or  flank  ones  being 
guarded  by  branches  as  li.-'teners,  and  should  push  his  ad- 
vance with  great  vigor,  at  the  name  time  taking  all  pre- 
cautions to  discover  the  enemy  anil  to  conceal  his  own  ap- 
proach,    rpon  ■livrovcring  the  enemy'ti  presence,  he  must 


at  once  establish  globes  of  compression,  to  destroy  the 

countermines.  But  before  springing  them  he  must  prepare 
for  the  following  operations,  which  are  to  immediately 
follow:  viz.  1st.  to  occupy  and  intrench  himself  in  the 
craters ;  2d,  to  construct  shelters  for  the  troops  ordered  to 
protect  them  from  sorties:  and,  3d,  to  establish  surface 
communication  between  them  and  his  trenches.  The  latter 
is  done  by  means  of  the  sap.  and  by  intermediate  small 
mines  which  are  sprung  at  the  same  time  as  the  globes. 
As  soon  as  he  has  occupied  the  craters,  the  besieger  should 
sink  a  shaft  and  debouch  with  his  galleries.  These  will 
generally  be  directed  straight  to  the  front  to  continue  the 
attack,  but  sometimes  also  in  a  lateral  direction,  either  to 
unite  two  craters  by  the  explosion  of  intermediate  small 
mines,  or  as  a  precaution  to  guard  his  flanks.  Should  he 
be  unable  to  advance  with  galleries,  he  may  pass  rapidly 
over  the  surface  with  the  flying  sap.  and  sink  a  shaft  over 
the  countermines.  This  shaft,  being  heavily  charged,  may 
be  fired  without  tamping,  and  will  crush  in  the  galleries 
near  it.      It  is  called  a  shaft  of  attack. 

Should  the  enemy  open  a  crater  by  the  explosion  of  a 
countermine,  the  besieger  will  occupy  it  and  proceed  to 
search  for  the  gallery  leading  to  it.  Having  taken  pos- 
session of  the  gallery,  he  may  convert  it  into  a  trench  by 
the  simultaneous  explosion  of  heaps  of  powder  deposited 
in  it  from  distance  to  distance.  The  besieger  should  use 
large  charges  of  powder,  as  a  general  rule  employing  globes 
of  compression. 

In  the  defence  the  besieged  should  suspend  his  labors 
several  times  a  day  to  listen.  As  soon  as  he  hears  the 
enemy,  he  should  push  forward  a  branch  to  meet  him  ;  or 
he  may  at  once  excavate  a  chamber  and  load  it  as  a  camou- 
flet.  and  then  wait  until  the  enemy  is  near  enough.  The 
object  of  the  besieged  is  to  destroy  as  much  of  the  enemy's 
galleries  as  possible,  while  at  the  same  time  he  avoids  pro- 
ducing deep  craters  at  the  surface  in  which  his  enemy  can 
make  a  lodgment.  Hence,  he  should  place  his  mines  at 
such  a  depth  that,  even  while  he  employs  considerable 
charges,  these  shall  not  jiroduce  extensive  craters,  and  he 
must  not  sjiring  them  until  the  distance  of  the  enemy  is 
less  than  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Under  favorable 
circumstances  he  should  himself  occupy  a  crater.  After 
the  enemy  has  sprung  his  globes  of  compression,  the  be- 
sieged, besides  keeping  up  a  heavy  artillery  fire  on  the 
craters,  should  at  once  advance  with  numerous  branches 
close  up  to  them,  in  front  and  on  both  flanks.  If  he  suc- 
ceeds in  preventitig  the  enemy  from  debouching  with  a 
gallery,  he  proceeds  to  drive  him  out  of  the  crater  by  fur- 
ther explosions.  lie  opposes  the  sinking  of  shafts  of  att-ack 
over  his  countermines  by  countershafts,  made  by  boring  a 
hole  upward,  loading,  and  firing  it.  He  repels  the  storm- 
ing of  his  galleries  by  barricading  his  loopholed  doors,  and 
firing  a  smoke-ball  on  the  enemy's  side;  the  latter  being 
thus  driven  away,  he  has  time  to  effect  an  explosion  which 
shall  destroy  a  portion  of  his  gallery,  and  thus  raise  an 
effective  barrier. 

VII.  S/cctch  of  the  HiMtorij  uf  Miuiuf/. — Military  mines 
have  been  used  in  war  since  long  before  the  Christian  era. 
They  were  originally  employed  by  the  attack  to  obtain 
secret  access  to  the  interior  of  the  besieged  ])lace,  and  later 
to  reach  the  foumlations  of  fortress  walls,  under  which  con- 
siderable excavations  were  made,  the  walls  hemg  supported 
by  temporary  props  of  timber  which  were  afterwards  set  on 
fire.  The  defence  was  not  slow  to  adopt  this  wcajion,  and 
employed  it  to  oppose  the  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  fill  up 
the  ditch,  by  carrying  away  from  helow  what  he  dc])osited 
above,  and  to  nmke  cavities  under  the  heavy  movable 
towers  and  battering-rams,  into  which  these  machines  were 
to  fall,  thus  becoming  disal)led.  Subterranean  combats 
with  the  sword  and  buckler  were  not  uncommon  even  as 
late  as  the  Middle  Ages.  At  the  siege  of  Molun,  in  1420, 
the  besiegers  excavated  a  mine  and  the  besieged  a  coun- 
termine, in  which  they  held  a  sort  of  tournament,  in  which 
Henry  V.  of  Kngland  and  t!ie  duke  of  Burgundy  took  jiart. 

(lunpowder  had  been  discovered  for  nearly  two  centuries 
before  it  was  ajiplicd  to  mines,  and  the  first  ;ittempt  to  use 
it  was  unsuccessful.  In  1  IS?  n  (ienoese  engineer  opened  a 
breach  with  gunpowder  in  the  eitailcl  <d'  Sassjmo  in  Tus- 
cany, but  the  breach  was  incom])letc  and  produecil  no  re- 
sults. This  attempt  was  witnessed  by  Pedro  Navarro,  a 
Spanish  captain,  wlir)  in  I:')OI)  re]te:itcd  tlic  experiment  in 
the  island  ui  Cephalnnia,  anil  with  nmre  success.  Three 
years  later,  at  the  <'hatcau  d'<Kiif  at  Na}tlcs,  he  obtained 
a  success  so  striking  that  mining  became  at  (tnce  the  means 
generally  cmiiloyed  for  destroying  w(»rks  of  defence.  It 
was  so  efficient  that  sinnotintes  when  the  besieger  had  pre- 
pared his  mine  he  wnuM  iu\  ite  the  besieged  to  inspect  it, 
ancl  the  hitter  luiving  verilied  its  existence,  would  surren- 
der at  onee.     This  occurred  at  iMilan  in  l.^>ir». 

The  first  efforts  of  the  defence  to  repel  this  method  of 
attack  wore  of  a  passive  nature.     They  excavated  galleries 
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oitlior  in  front  of  nr  boliind  tho  foiindntionfi.  By  tho  for- 
mer tliry  'nt  "fl"  tlu^  up|»nmch  of  llio  rnoiny,  an<i  Ivtnj?  in 

witit  tor  liiiii  iithi<-k<'(l  him  iih  kodm  iih  hii  uimUi  h\n  u|ijMNLr- 
iinc'ii.  My  tlni  littttT  tlioy  Hmi^iit  t<t  ilriiw  thr  iiciimi  <»1'  the 
oncMiiy'K  mini)  iiwiiy  fmiii  tlu-ir  wuIIm.  by  iillovviii((  it  tn  vont 
ilfitir  in  tliu  iliruution  of  their  ^itUrry.  nith»r  limn  iijfiiinf^t 
l)ir  vviilt.  SdiiH^tiiMi'H  they  iKlviincfil  tn  thi*  chunihiT  whilu 
th(!  iiH'Uiy  wiiH  tunipiiij^.  iin«l  iritiicr  i-iit  nil  the  [Miwdur  hoM) 
<ir  I'lvrricfi  iiway  lliu  pnwiUjr.  Hut  th*;  \n-!''u%i'»{  Kndii  |>iiHFtu(l 
lit  a  nioro  lu-tivo  ilofVncu.  llu  HnrromnitMi  Imh  riini|»iLrtt( 
with  ^iitli!rit)r<,  from  utiich  run  out  brancht!^  proviilcl  with 
niinni'hiiinhi-rf*  4'ttnhli.-h<'>l  at  rlitlVrcnt  rii'|.tliH,  uml  hn  'lo- 
Hlrnvnl  hv  rttnMM'-Hivi)  i-xiphirtit'if  tht)  wmkM  fif  tliu  hcj^ioKur 
11^  hi!  lulviint'i'd.  Arriin;,'«'(l  iimliT  thu  j;lirriM,  Iht-  nmntur- 
iiiinow  nrt'vontcii  tlio  isnuniy  rroHwin^^  it  mid  (!ntiihIi?«hin(C  his 
briMiciiinK  '"id  roiintor  battcrifn ;  lunlur  the  bottom  of  iho 
dil.'li  th«y  HtMM'tl  to  df?-trny  tho  woik^  of  the  |iiiM«ajf<!.  and 
t.i  ri'tnovo  tlir  dt'-liri-  at  tho  foot  of  tliu  brcarhcH ;  in  the 
bitdy  of  tlio  paraiK't  thuy  ctb-HtriioIed  tho  as?<ault.  Tlioir 
utility  waH  mo  ovidont  tliat  all  the  j^rt-at  poword  or^ani/cd 
and  attaidioil  to  their  military  fori-o^*  bodien  of  minorn. 

!)tiriTi^  tl)o  pii;hl(M'otb  rciitury  va.-t  MyMtuniH  of  eoiintor- 
mincs  wiTt'  prt'inHfd  by  vurinii"  iiiitlior^.  and  foiiic  of  them 
were  in  part  excouted.  .Minrsworo  arranged  in  foveral 
tiorw,  MO  art  tf)  blow  up  the  Miimo  portion  of  ground  Hcvoral 
times,  and  some  were  ndviineed  an  far  iih  tho  neeon  1  parallel. 
One  writer  (l>elorniei  i-liiiini'd  thiit  he  r<mld  bluw  up  the 
t<anu'  pnrtiim  of  jxroiind  us  miiny  as  thirty  tiin<-s.  Another 
(Duhujit)  pntpoMeii  to  go  below  the  water-level,  so  an  to  be 
certain  of  getting  Ittwer  than  Ium  enoniy.  The  enornioux 
cost  of  theHo  Hystomn  was  an  objeetion,  but  tho  great  ad- 
vantage of  being  the  first  in  pfissession  of  tho  grrtund 
caused  Morne  of  them  to  be  executed  on  a  large  nealo  at 
many  of  tho  Kuropean  fortresses.  In  subterranean  war- 
fare the  attai'k  eoubi  not  take  advantage  of  its  prepon* 
doranee  in  niimherM.  ar)il  the  defence  seemed  to  resume 
once  more  its  Huperiority.  This  state  of  affairs  waM  based 
uimn  (be  generally  reeeivetl  opiition  tliat  no  erater  eouhl  bo 
formed  of  which  the  diameter  slmulci  be  greater  than  twieo 
it^  depth,  iinii  that  the  interior  effect  <if  an  explosion  was 
very  limited.  About  the  mi'hlle  id"  the  eighteenth  century 
Helidor  diseovcred  the  fallaey  of  this  opinion,  and  thereby 
revolutiimized  tho  whole  art  of  subterranean  warfare.  He 
found  that  by  using  very  large  charges  ho  obtaineri  an  in- 
terior commotion  sufficient  to  destroy  galleries  at  a  distance 
enual  to  four  times  the  lino  of  least  resistanee.  Jle  gavo 
to  mines  so  charged  the  name  of  "  globes  of  comj>re?sion." 
liy  their  employment  tho  besieger  eould  clear  the  ground 
for  a  considerable  distance  without  coming  himself  within 
rani;e  of  (be  more  limited  mines  of  ilefence.  They  were  first 
n-^ed  in  war  at  tho  siege  of  Schweidnifz  in  I7ti2.  These 
globes,  however,  required  considerable  time  for  their  ])rep- 
aratirm,  since  to  give  them  a  long  line  of  least  resistance 
it  was  nei^essary  to  descend  to  a  considerable  depth  below 
tlie  surface  and  empb)y  a  long  branch  to  gi\e  room  for  the 
requisite  tamping.  This  enabled  an  active  enemy  to  jdaec 
a  small  mine  near  them  and  destroy  them;  until  .Mouz^' 
discovered  that  by  increasing  tho  charge  tho  tamping 
might  be  (Hminished. 

Helidor's  globes  of  compression  had  an  effect  upon  sys- 
tems of  countermines  similar  to  that  which  artillery  had 
upon  fortitieations ;  that  is.  it  became  necessary  for  tho  de- 
fence to  bo  an  active  and  not  a  passive  one.  The  com- 
plicated and  costly  system  of  countermines  gave  way  to 
sim)iler  preliminary  arraiii^ements,  with  a  view  to  greater 
vigilance  and  activity  liuring  the  time  of  action.  Some 
military  engineers  have  proposed  tit  drop  countermines 
altogether,  but  that,  it  is  believeil,  they  cannot  aflord  to  do. 

Tho  most  recent  emjiloyment  of  mines  on  a  largo  scale 
was  at  tho  siege  of  Sebastopol  in  IS;')."!.  An  excellent  ac- 
count of  thom  is  given  in  the  /)>'/'-ti»r  tic  Sehnstopuf.  r.rpott/^ 
(if  lit  (tnerrr  tiinitfrrtn'iir.  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
(Km.  Todleben  by  Col,  Frolow  of  the  engineers,  and  printed 
at  St.  IVtersburg  in  1H70.  to  which  the  reader  is  referred 
for  an  illustration  of  tho  subject.  0.  H.  Eknst. 


ifline'ville,  post-v.  of  Moriah  tp.,  Essex  co..  X.  Y„ 
Lake    Champhiin  and  Moriah  K.  U.,  has  valuable   ir 
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.MiiiEThet'ti  (MAnro).  b.  in  Rolognn,  Italy,  in  1S18: 
Ptudied  physical  and  social  science  almost  without  assist- 
ance, and  as  soon  as  he  was  of  age  he  travelled  extensively 
in  Italy.  France,  and  (lennany.  In  lS1t>  be  j>ronounced  a 
discourse  at  Uologna  on  the  eorn-Iaw  reform  in  Knglnnd,  de- 
claring himself  in  favor  of  free  trade.  His  next  work  was  a 
l)ittli>ifur  on  thr  Philngnphtf  it/ Itintnrif.  In  I  S.i4  hc  jMiblished 
an  essay  on  the  Decnif  nf  the  Finr  ArtM  and  a  eulogy  on 
Gastano  Hecehi :  in  ISfiU  a  treatise  entitled  Prttn  AVono- 

miit  ptifitirii,  iltfh'  tiiit-  attiiifiizr  con    In  mnrnlr  e  cm/   {Itn'tto, 

which  is  the  most  remarkable  of  his  works.     Meanwhile. 
Minghetti  had  established  in  1846  a  journal, /OVbineo, 


which  i^avo  hiin  Kro^t  con iii deration  ut  Boloffna.     In  1847 

he  wax  invited  tn  Kome  a^  member  of  the  I'onnulta  della 
Kinanze.  In  iHlH  he  wtm  named  by  Tiur*  I\.  niininter  of 
public  inftriK-tioii,  but  on  tho  defovlion  of  the  pope  Iroiii 
the  liberal  caUKi;  Minghetli  bdt  the  miiiinlry  and  buNterii'd 
to  tho  Lombard  camp,  where  he  wuh  appointed  i-npiain  on 
the  ftalf  id'  Turlo  Alb«r|(..  Afh-r  llie  battle  of  iiuHo  ho  wa< 
created  major,  and  after  that  of  ('uhIozil  ( )M1M)  be  wa"  dec- 
orated by  the  hand  of  the  king  himf«olf.  Konni  invited  liini 
to  form  a  part  of  bin  constitutional  miniolry.  Miiighelti 
arrived  at  Homo  on  the  very  ilay  of  the  niii>aKMiniaion  of 
his  friend,  and  at  once  publi^hi-d  an  inflignant  pro(i->.t 
iLgainr^t  the  inlainouM  crime.  I'iii^  IX.iIer<ired  Minghetti 
to  take  the  place  of  the  niurderi'd  niinir'ter,  but  he  refu-eii, 
and  returned  to  tlio  I'iodnionlese  army.  After  the  battle 
of  Novara  be  gavo  biniMolf  up  U*  hiw  private  Ktu'liox,  tak- 
ing part  in  politics  only  when  it  wa^  neeoHDary  to  funtain 
the  policy  of  Cavour.  In  Is'jH  he  went  to  Kgypt  and  Sinai ; 
in  ISJV  he  was  appointed  by  Cavitur  hccrelary-general  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  contributed  powerfully  to  Kceuro  the 
annexation  of  the  tluebies  and  of  tlie  Homagna.  After  the 
peace  of  Villafruncii  be  beciiino  a  member  of  the  ar>)>einbly 
of  the  Kmnagna.  and  upon  the  annexation  he  wax  idei-tcd 
member  of  I'arliament  Irotti  Hfdogna.  In  iHtWi,  Minghetti 
was  named  minister  of  the  interior,  in  \Hft2  miniftcr  of 
finance,  and  at  the  Hiimo  time  president  of  the  council  ;  in 
lSI>f  lie  eflecterl  a  hian  of  7fM).OIl0.0nO  francs,  and  with  th<- 
concurrence  and  aid  of  I'eriiz/i  brought  about  the  lamou- 
September  convention  which  transferred  the  capital  of  ilie 
kingdom  of  Italy  to  Florence.  In  the  Menabrea  minir<try 
Minghetti  was  at  the  liead  of  the  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial department.  At  present  (IHT.'i)  he  is  president  of 
the  council  and  minister  of  finance,  and  is  equally  dis- 
tinguished as  a  cultivated  and  powerful  writer  und  an  elo- 
quent orator, 

Miii'f;o,  tp,  of  White  co.,  Ark,     Pop.  80. 

lUini^o,  tp.  of  Bates  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  789. 

Mineo,  tp.  of  Sampson  co.,  N.  C,     Pop.  12-10. 

Mingo,  tp.  of  Williamsburg  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  627. 

Mingo,  tp.  of  Kan<Iolph  co..  West  Va.     Pop.  o:\7. 

Min'ho,  or  Entrr  1)ouro-c-Minho,  the  northern- 
most, the  most  ilcnsely  jienj.led.  and  the  best  cultivated 
1)rovince  of  P<irtugal.  is  bounded  W,  by  the  Atlantic,  N. 
>y  the  Minho.  and  S.  by  the  Douro.  Area,  2<H  I  square 
miles.  Pop.  !I71.001.  Tlie  surface  is  much  diver-^ified  by 
mountains  and  valleys:  the  soil  is  not  very  fertile,  but  tho 
mild,  moist  climate,  tho  copious  streams  fit  for  irrigation, 
and  a  most  careful  cultivation  have  made  it  very  produc- 
tive. Useful  minerals  are  found,  but  not  much  worked. 
Trade  and  manufactures  are  flourishing.     Tap.  Oporto. 

Minho  [Spanish  Mirioj.a.  river  of  Spain  an'l  Portugal, 
rises  in  (Jalicia.  forms  for  some  distance  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  after  a 
course  of  I'M)  miles. 

Min'iatnre,  a  delicate  style  of  painting,  generally  ap- 
plicil  to  very  small  portraits,  whence  a  "miniature."  The 
word  is  also  used  as  an  adjective  to  indicate  anything  In  a 
reduced  form  retaining  all  its  original  appearance.  Thus. 
"  Tragedy  is  tho  miniature  of  human  life."  The  term  i:- 
dcrived  from  the  Latin  uiinhtin^  ''vermilion."  once  employed 
in  MSS.  for  capital  letters,  which  were  afterwards  devel- 
(q)ed  into  ornaments  with  small  portraits.  In  Middle 
Latin  miiiinrc  means  to  "color"  or  "write  in  red."  The 
word  •■  miniature  "  long  continued  to  be  used  for  red.  *'  If 
the  names  of  otlior  saints  arc  distinguished  with  nn'iiiniure, 
the  Virgin's  ought  to  shine  with  gold."  (Ilicks.)  Warton 
uses  miiiiatttrr  for  colored  with  red. 

Miniature  painting  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds — that 
of  the  illuminatecl  manuscri|>ts.  which  was  always  executed 
on  parchment,  and  tho  modern  art  so  called,  ajiplicable  to 
any  material,  but  for  which  ivory  plates  almost  invariably 
serve  as  the  ground.  The  mi'iirVifoW  or  illuminators  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  distinguished  for  groat  care,  especially 
in  the  preparation  of  their  colors,  which  arc  generally  as 
fresh  to-day  as  when  first  applied.  After  the  invention  of 
printing  had  superseded  calligr.iphy  and  illumination,  tho 
demand  for  pictures,  whether  small  portraits  or  reduced 
copies  of  larger  works,  by  no  means  diminished:  it  in  fact 
greatly  increased,  and  the  art  assumed  new  characteristics. 
Though  less  nuHiern  in  many  respects  than  their  Italian 
contemporaries.  Ilemling.  and  especially  Holbein  (d.  lj.S4). 
may  bo  regarded  as  the  fathers  of  the  present  miniature. 
The  earlier  painters  used  egg.  gum,  or  glue  as  a  vehicle, 
though  I>',\gincourt  mentions  some  works  the  colors  uf 
which  were  insoluble  in  water.  They  always  employed 
body-colors  thickened  with  white:  thus,  the  shades  were 
not  executed  with  a  transparent  medium,  but  with  light 
colors  which  were  opaque.  Many  of  the  old  miniaturists 
I  painted  in  oil.     Opaque  coloring  was  really  better  suited 
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to  parchment  and  to  the  state  of  art  at  that  time  than  the  I 
transparent.  But  as  it  was  found  that  the  exquisite  and  ] 
peculiar  tone  of  ivory  with  its  barely  perceptible  grain  ; 
(see  Ivory)  bore  a  resembrance  to  the  human  complexion, 
transparent  hues  were  more  and  more  employed,  until  the 
body-colors  were  limited  to  drapery  and  the  accessories. 
In  fact,  the  delicate  cross-hatching  or  cancellation  which 
is  peculiar  to  ivory,  and  which  aids  in  producing  the  infi- 
nite blendings  of  the  skin,  had  a  great  influence  in  not 
only  inducing  the  free  use  of  transparent  colors,  but  in 
changing  the  style  from  stippling  (or  dotting),  or  washing 
and  broad  coloring,  to  linichiiii/.  or  making  repeated  small 
lines,  which  are  graduated  and  varied  in  every  possible 
way  to  produce  the  reriuisite  effect.  .\t  present,  opaque 
colors  are  very  sparingly  use  1  for  occasional  touching. 
The  paints  and  brushes  are  the  same  which  are  employed 
in  all  water-color  painting  or  illuminating,  .\mong  the 
most  distinguished  miniaturists  may  be  cited  Nicholas 
Hilliard  (d.  1619),  Isaac  Oliver  (d.  IfilT),  who  was  em- 
ployed by  Queen  Elizabeth;  .\nne  Segers  (1550^,  Jean 
Mielieh  (1572),  (iiovanni  Cerva  (1620),  F.  de  Lianno 
(1625),  J.  Ligorio  (1627),  Scorza  (16:il),  F.  and  .M.  de  Cos- 
tello  (1636),  Castulli  (1637),  Bauer  (1640),  Du  Guerrier 
(1659),  Stefaneschi  (1659),  Fruitiers  (1060).  Oliver  (1660), 
Gerbier  (1661),  T.  Flatman  (1668).  Sam.  Cooper  (1672), 
who  p.ainted  Cromwell  and  Charles  II.;  Padre  Pittorino 
(1062),  Berganzone  (1662),  Garzoni  (1670).  With  the 
eighteenth  century  miniature  painting  became  more  pop- 
ular than  ever,  the  unlimited  g.allantry  of  the  Regency  in 
France  causing  a  great  demand  for  pictures,  especially  for 
nude  subjects.  This  had  at  least  one  good  result  in  the  in- 
creased study  of  anatomy  and  flesh-tints.  Prominent  among 
these  rmces  of  the  pencil  was  Klingstedt  (b.  at  Riga  1657  ; 
d.  at  Paris  1734),  who  called  himself  the  "  Raphael  of 
snuff-boxes,"  since  such  works  as  his  were  invariably  sot 
in  such  objects.  The  duke  de  la  Ferres  once  paid  12,000 
livres  for  a  Leda  by  Arland  of  Geneva,  which  picture  the 
artist  in  a  fit  of  penitence  repurchased  and  destroyed. 
Ladies  now  began  to  distinguish  themselves  as  minia- 
turists; among  these  were  Elisabeth  Sophie  Cheron  (1711) 
and  Giovanna  Maria  Clementin.a.  Greatest  of  all  the 
artists  of  her  time  in  this  style  was  the  Venetian  Rosalba 
Carrara,  who  came  to  Paris  about  1720.  Her  chief  work 
was  a  portrait  of  Louis  XV.  ,\bout  1750,  Masse  was  the 
popular  miniaturist,  lie  painted  a  portrait  of  the  mar- 
shal de  Richelieu,  which  Voltaire  in  a  poem  declares  was 
to  be  found  in  a  thousand  snuff-boxes.  Among  the  dis- 
tinguished miniaturists  of  this  time  mentioned  by  Millin 
(Dictiamiaire  des  Ilcrinx  Arts,  1S06)  and  Larousse  {Diet. 
Univ.)  are  .lacques  Ferrand,  Charlier,  and  Garand,  who 
painted  Diderot;  Joseph  Camerata  (1764),  Melendez, 
Baudouin,  G.  -\.  'Wolfgang,  De  Meytens  (1770),  Ismael 
Mengs.  and  Jean  Gros,  Under  Louis  XVI.  miniatures 
became  still  more  the  fashion :  the  art  was  specially  pat- 
ronized by  Marie  Antoinette.  The  great  artists  of  this 
era  were  Vincent,  De  la  Chaussee,  Mosnier.  De  Musson, 
Konig,  Chodowiecky.  Fiiger,  De  Villers,  and  the  great  Hall, 
a  Swede,  called  by  his  contemporaries  the  Van  Dyck  of 
miniature  painting.  He  was  followed  by  Siccardi  and 
Fragonard,  Vestier  and  Noel  Ilalle.  With  the  next  gen- 
eration .came  Saint.  Isabey.  .Augastin.  and  Duchesne  de 
Giaors  (b.  1770,  d.  1850)."  This  latter  is  claimed  by  the 
French,  not  without  reason,  .as  the  greatest  of  modern 
miniature  painters.  He  was  in  this  as  in  enamels  a  true 
artist.  This  art  has  produced  many  distinguished  female 
painters;  among  others  of  our  time,  .Mme.  de  Mirbel  and 
Mme.  Herhclin.  In  England  ami  America  the  names  of 
Hoskins.  Gibson,  Newton,  Uoss,  Thorburn.  .Malbonc, 
Charles  Eraser,  Inman,  and  Staig  are  well  known.  The 
last  phase  of  miniature  painting  is  one  of  dociidence,  since 
it  consists  simply  of  applying  color  to  photographs.  This 
has  become  an  art  by  itself,  and  is  rapidly  improving,  yet 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  its  best  devclo]iment  its  best 
productions  are  thus  far  very  much  inferior  to  third-class 
miniatures.  It  seems  to  he  a  fixed  law  in  art  that  substitu- 
tion of  mechanism  for  human  skill  involves  deterioration. 
The  prin<u])al  works  (m  this  subject  are  the  Traite  fir  hi 
Miniuiiire,  by  Catherine  Perrot  (1625);  FC'lihien,  Eiiirf- 
tiftiH  itttr  tct  Vict,  etc.  (fes  J)htn  errrlfeus  Prinlrrn  (vol.  vi.)  ; 
Triiitf  (U  Mluinliirtt,  ,-tc.  (Lyons,  1672) ;  The  Srlmnl  nf  Miu- 
inturc  (1733)  and  .\rl  nf  I'tiiiitiur/  in  .Miniature  (1750),  both 
from  the  French;  I,' AmiUmif  '<l>:  la  /'rintnrr,  rlr.  {Punf, 
1679)  ;  Eliic  Hrenncsi,  N'lmi-ncloliira  lriliii;iuin.  rti:  (I OHO)  ; 
Traiif  (Ir  Miniature,  by  Vincent  de  Mcmtpetit  ( 1765) ; 
TrallalDiIrt  ninei/nn  e  Helln  Pittatura  in  Miniatnrn  (Venice. 
1668);  Intrndueiion  (I  la  Miniature,  par  M.  Wayol  (Amst., 
1771  )  ;  TraiK  «iir  fArt  tie  peiniirr  en  Miuiatnre.  rte.,  par  M. 
Violet  (Paris,  17R8);  Elfmen^  de  la  frinlnre,  by  De  Piles; 
Rollart,  f:e,de  de  la  Miniatwe  (ISI7);  L.  Mansion,  Lrttrra 
nur  In  Miniature  (IS23),  a  book  in  whicdi  the  principles  of 
painting  are  taught  in  a  series  of  sonlirui  ntal  letters  to  a 


young  Jady,  the  whole  ending  with  a  marriage.  An  Eng- 
lish translation  of  it  was  published  by  R.  Ackermann. 
Also,  Manuel  de  Miniature,  by  \'iguicr  and  Langlois  Lon- 
guevillc  {Eneiielnpedie  Rarei).  .Ml  the  artists'  color-shops 
at  the  present  day  can  supply  the  student  with  cheap 
handbooks  teaching  the  elementary  principles  of  minia- 
ture painting.  Charles  G.  Lei..\M). 

Minie'  l  Claude  Etiewe),  b.  at  Paris  about  1805:  en- 
tered early  the  army  as  :l  I'olunteer;  fought  in  .Algeria; 
was  made  a  caiitain  in  1840  ;  became  a  teacher  in  gunnery 
at  the  school  of  Vinccnncs  in  1852,  and  went  in  1858  to 
Egypt  as  superintendent  of  a  factory  of  firearms  on  the 
invitation  of  the  viceroy.  In  1849  he  brought  out  his  in- 
vention of  the  rifle-ball  which  is  called  after  him.  It  is 
cylindrical,  conical  in  the  front,  hollow  in  the  rear,  and 
provided  with  a  ridge  of  thin  iron,  which  by  being  pressed 
into  the  grooves  of  the  barrel  when  the  ball  is  forced 
tlirough,  gives  to  this  a  much  higher  precision  and  range. 
His  invention  was  the  first  a])plication  of  the  principle  of 
expansion  in  the  construction  fif  firearms.     D.  Dec,  1879. 

Minier,  post-v.  of  Little  Mackinaw  tp.,  Tazewell  co., 
111.,  on  the  Chicago  and  .\lton  R.  R. 

Min'im,  in  music,  an  open-headed  note  equal  in  time- 
value  to  half  a  semibreve,  and  hence  often  called  a  "  half- 
note."  A^  the  semibreve  is  in  length  the  half  of  a  **  breve," 
so  the  name  "  minim  "  (Lat.  minus)  seems  to  imply  or  sug- 
gest a  similar  relation  to  the  semibreve. 

Min'ims,  or  Minimi  [Lat.  minimus,  "the  least"]. 
Order  of  the,  instituted  by  St.  Francis  de  Paula  about 
1430.  under  the  name  of  "  Hermits  of  .St.  Francis;"  con- 
firmed in  1474  by  Sixtus  IV.,  and  the  name  changed  to 
Minims  by  Alexander  II.  They  are  also  called  Pauliners  ; 
in  France,  Bons-IIommes;  in  Spain.  Fathers  of  Victory, 
from  a  victory  over  the  Moors  gained  by  Ferdinand  IV., 
according  to  the  prediction  of  the  founder.  Convents  of 
nuns  were  established  in  1495  in  Spsiin.  and  in  1621  in 
France.  Agreeably  to  their  name,  humility  was  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature,  and  with  the  usual  vows  of  poverty, 
continence,  and  obedience,  the  most  rigid  abstinence  was 
inculcated,  animal  food,  as  well  as  butter,  cheese,  and  milk, 
being  prohibited,  and  their  dress  was  coarse  and  black. 
At  one  time  the  order  extended  through  France,  Germany, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  even  into  Asia. 

Minimum.     See  Ma.xima  and  Minima. 

Minimum  Squares.  See  Squares,  Least,  Method  of. 

Mining  Engineering.  Mining  is  the  mo.«t  important, 
next  to  agriculture,  of  all  the  arts  of  civilization,  because 
it  goes  directly  to  the  supplies  of  nature,  and  forms  the 
basis  also  of  all  those  manufacturing  interests  which  use 
mineral  or  metallic  products.  As  an  art,  mining  is  an  art 
of  excavation,  but  as  a  science,  it  may  be  considered  justly 
as  the  science  of  avoiding  excavation,  since  the  true  skill 
of  the  engineer  is  to  design  and  develo]i  his  underground 
works  so  as  to  reach  and  remove  the  valuable  masses  en- 
tirely if  possible,  and  no  more. 

The  miner's  method  of  excavating,  whether  in  galleries 
or  on  larger  fronts  of  attack,  consists  essentially  in  first 
iindei-mining  the  face  of  rock  and  then  prying,  wedging, 
or  blowing  it  down.  The  tools  and  instruments  for  this 
are  picks,  wedges,  hand-drills,  power-drills,  cutting-ma- 
chines, and  blasting-powders,  among  which  last  the  com- 
pounds of  nitro-glycerinc  are  the  most  handy  and  economi- 
cal. Besides  the  undermining  at  the  bottom  of  the  face,  it 
is  often  expedient  to  disengage  the  sides  also  with  the 
pick;  tho  wedges,  therefore,  if  used,  or  the  drill-holes  and 
shots,  are  placed  near  the  top.  The  perfecting  of  this  busi- 
ness at  present  tends  to  the  use  cd'  jiower- drills  and  cut- 
ting-machines run  by  eoinjiressed  air  sent  from  the  surface, 
and  also,  of  course,  to  the  prompt  adoption  of  new  blasting 
explosives  which  arc  proved  advantageous. 

Many  mines  have  been  begun  by  a  simple  quarrying  on 
the  outcrop  of  a  mineral  deposit,  but  the  increasing  difli- 
culty  of  supporting  the  yawning  sides,  the  great  amount 
of  (icail  earth  ami  rock  to  be  disposed  of,  and  the  trouble 
from  rain  and  surface-water,  as  well  as  that  of  infiltration, 
invaliilate  this  method  so  decidedly  that  at  the  depth  of 
100  feet  mostly  tho  science  of  deep  mining  has  to  be  in- 
voked. Desirable  as  it  is  to  ear  or  hoist  the  least  possible 
dead  ro('k,  yet  it  is  impracticable  to  avoid  making  certain 
and  ample  preparatory  works  in  the  masses  surrounding  a 
mineral  vein  before  the  attack  or  exploitation  can  be  properly 
commenced.  These  works  are  tunnels,  shafts,  and  adits.  Any 
mineral  deposit,  or  that  part  of  a  <lcposit  which  lies  above 
the  highest  wafer  of  the  ailjacent  valleys,  ought  to  be  reached 
by  a  tunnel,  and  that  is  a  universally  accepted  rule,  |mrticu- 
hirlviu  metallic  mining.  The  advantages  of  a  tunnel  arc  the 
saving  of  hoisting  ami  pumping;  the  fact  that  a  tunnel  is 
a  more  searching  |)rospectiug  work  than  a  shaft,  since  in  a 
I  mining  region  full  of  parallel  veins— which  is  usually  the 
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caKO  in  iiietiilliferouH  iliHtriotfi — tho  tunnul  may  intorooct 
tln!  whole  nyMlciri  ;  iiiid  liimlly  hncfiiiKi>  tin;  ttinnt'I  it*  chciip- 

vft  to  iiiiilu'.  iicluw  lln?  MU|MMliciiil  <fniinii(<o  it  vt-in  or  IhnI 
must  In-  r«'iirii.*.|  l(_v  II  Mliiilt  or  ii  kIojh-.  willi  ii  nerieH  of  hori- 
zontal iiilitH,  H)iiM-«-i|  ronveiiiiMlly  uimrt,  which  load  to  tho 
rniiK^nil  imuhfi  iit  <lit1't*ri'nt  iiivc;!)*. 

If  \\i-  iiiiii;<iiu*  II n  im-lincci  liihuliir  dr-iiouit,  Huch  hh  n  mf- 
tiiilir  vein  iivmilly  i.n.  lunl  iik  h  roiil-ln-(l  u\ny  he.  it  woiilil 
Krciii  i-hfiiiu'^l  to  run  <lown  in  it  hy  mu'iiii>*  oi"  fi  Mlopc  iluj; 
ill  the  iniitoriiil  iturlf.  Tliiit  iiroiTH(4,  in  fait,  turns  out  tim 
viiluiihle  innttiT  ril  onc«,  Jiml  niijcht  nioro  or  Ichm  pay  for 
il,-^«'If  while  in  o|U'riilinn  :  hut  to*  ii  nhnft  nr  ttjopo  ix  tho 
most  iinpnrliinl  of  nil  tin-  pirpnriitniy  work^*.  u«uiilly  hrint,' 
intcmlnl  to  cnfiurr.  iiml  n't|nirini;  f  uhHtnnliality  tor  tlm  in 
ccsHimt  iiri!(|K  of  lioiHtin^;  an<l  pumpill^^  it  in  nwcuHary  to 
make  Huch  a  con-trurtion  folici,  an<l  tln-rcfore  a  nh)pc  in  u 
vein  nlll^t  he  Mupporleii  hy  Mankrni;  nui^-cn  rh-voted  to  thnt 
ohjrcl  ah>nr.  In  a  i-nal  Miini-  thin  HjuTifirc  i?*  not  of  niui-h 
inipiirtance,  hut  in  a  inrlallir  one  it  iniK'ht  he  a  greater  Ions 
than  the  ullght  advantage  of  a  whipo  wouhl  e<impen«ato  for. 
Moreover,  a  filope  to  a  Riven  level  in  longer  and  more 
irre;;uhir  than  a  Hluift  sunk  vcrtieiillv  in  (he  country-rock  ; 
tho  ijovehipnieut  of  lioi^liu;;  ways,  cnhlrs.  pnmprodH.  pipes. 
etc.  is  therefore  greater  and  tlie  service  iuf)re  inconvenient. 

Supposinj(,  then,  that  a  vertical  nhaft  for  tho  attack  of  a 
vein  lias  heen  sunk,  anrl  as  deep  dr>wn  at  onec  hh  various 
reasourt  will  allow,  it  is  m-xt  put  into  <'nnneclion  wilh  (he 
deposit  hy  means  of  the  iidits,  whicli  are  j^aUeries  slupini^ 
a  little  towanls  the  sliaft  for  draiini:;e  and  rolling;.  'I'hcse. 
like  tho  shaft,  should  he  ample  for  the  circulation  expected, 
and  sj>aced  apart  vertically  fay  ll'(l  feet.  Theerostf-pcction 
of  a  shaft  mlapted  to  hoisting,  pumpinc  and  ladders,  <»r  a 
man-enj;iuc.  iilt  t'ij;ether.  may  he  20  hy  ;'>('  or  more,  and 
the  section  of  f^alleries  f<ir  sintcle  track  ahout  fi  hy  d  feet. 
From  where  the  adits  pierce  tho  vein  next  are  run  pant;-, 
ways  to  ri^ht  anrl  left  in  the  vein  itself.  These  make  tho 
diiteront  levels;  and  as  they  are  permanent  ways  for  roll- 
in;;,  they  have  the  same  ilimcnsiou  as  tlie  ii'lits.  and  like 
them  and  the  shaft  are  stron;xly  timhcreil.  Finally,  these 
levels  heinj;  put  into  coininunicatiun  by  slopes  in  the  vein 
— 2nO  feet  apart,  for  example — the  mineral  mass  is  seen 
to  bo  subdivided  into  a  set  of  paralh-lopipeiN  100  by  200, 
and  presenting;  each  four  diseii;;apc<l  jtn;;les  on  which 
they  maybe  easily  attacked  for  the  prosecution  of  exploit- 
atii>n.  This  linishes  the  |ireparatory  work.  an<l  it  re- 
mains to  be  said  that  such  interior  jircparation  should 
always  bo  kept  up  and  ur/;ed  (juite  far  in  advance  of  tho 
exploitation  proper,  so  as  to  explore  tho  vein  for  at  least  a 
year's  work  in  (irospect. 

Exploitation  is  the  takins;  out  of  the  ]iarallelopideds  so 
prepaveil  and  exposed.  If  such  a  parallelopijied  be  at- 
tacked on  an  up;ier  corner  hy  miners,  who  with  pick,  drill- 
bar,  and  shovel  delve  into  and  break  away  the  mass  be- 
neath them,  such  is  called  underh.ind  stojunjj  :  and  for  ease 
and  celerity  of  work  the  workmen  arc  spaced  behind  each 
other  12  or  I;')  feet,  so  that  the  mass  attacked  necessarily 
takes  the  form  of  steps.  .And  indeed  to  look  into  the  flank 
of  such  a  stopc  is  to  see  a  ruile  great  stairway  inclined  to 
one  side,  wide  as  the  \cin,  iinri  occu]iied  liy  laborers,  who 
by  the  dim  liijlit  cd"  hiuips  and  cau'Ues  are  employed  in 
nicking,  drilling,  pryinj;  down,  blasting,  or  ])usbing  and 
hauling  the  breatdieii  and  sorted  ore  down  to  the  gangway 
beneath.  The  gangue  and  refuse  sorted  out  from  the  ore- 
matter  is  pilcil  u]i  behind  tlie  miner  on  platforms  between 
the  walls  of  the  vein  ;  and  in  most  all  mettillic  veins,  always 
in  thin  ones,  the  refuse  furnishes  a  e(unplete  and  substan- 
tial fdling  for  the  chasm  which  tho  miner  makes.  This 
filling,  however,  in  underhand  sloping  requires  the  acces- 
sory sujiport  td' considerable  timber.  Overhand  stoping  is 
where  the  workmen  attack  one  of  the  lower  jingles  of  a 
parallelopiped.  In  this  ca'^e  (ho  miners,  nil  of  them.  are. 
as  it  wore,  undermining  the  whole  parallelopipeil :  the  one 
in  advance  is  directly  on  tlie  timbering  of  the  gangway 
beneath  him  ;  the  refuse  is  piled  up  behind  on  this  timber- 
ing, and  tho  tdher  miners  follow  standing  on  that  or  on 
trestles,  so  that  the  profile  of  attack  beoumcs  and  -shows 
like  a  stairway  upside  down. 

In  comparing  these  two  methods  it  is  ?ccn  that  both 
serve  to  extract  the  entirety  of  the  valuable  mass,  which 
is  the  (irst  rei|uisite.  but  differ  Ci>nsiderably  in  other  ways. 
In  underhand  stopiiig  the  miner,  for  example,  trends  on 
the  vein-matter  itself:  therefore  this  method  ought  not  to 
be  used  for  coal.  The  filling  exacts  more  timber,  ami  tlic 
getting  down  to  the  gangway  is.  on  the  whole,  not  so  easy 
as  in  overhand  stoping.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  gravity 
is  always  an  aid  to  the  miner,  but  sometimes  endangers 
his  position.  He  stands  on  tlic  refuse,  and  in  the  inter- 
stices thereof  it  might  therefore  happen  that  valuable 
particles  would  be  lost,  unless  it  is  covered  with  cloth  or 
boar<ls.  Underhand  stoping  is  therefore  best  for  mining 
precious  metal,  and  overhand  for  coal.     When  the  vein 


iicH  flut  it  iM  ovidont  that  tbo  minio  proflle  of  iitep^  inuy  ho 
laid  out  for  the  nituek  :  but  then,  hIho.  a  larger  Mtyle  miiy 
be  adopted  \vith  adviint'ige,  anil  parlieuhirly  in  eoal  bed", 
where  it  in  always  an  ohje-t  to  get  out  the  material  in  am- 
plu  dimenfiifiiM.  Hither  then  longer  NtepM  ure  deiigneij, 
with  Hcveral  miners  on  eiudi  face,  nr  the  long-wall  method 
is  applied.  TIuh,  which  in  cnmmon  now  even  in  be>N  of 
eoal  nine  to  ten  feet  thick,  wher<-  htrofig  propping  i"  at- 
tainable, eonni»<tH  in  atta^-king  a  long,  ctraight  line  of  fii<i; 
with  all  the  miners  abrca.-t.  They  prop  behinii  them,  and 
if  there  is  refuse  Huflieient  to  nil  uii  in  rear,  they  do  no, 
reserving  open  rolling  way^-  to  the  jtiiafl.  Thin  methorl  \n 
ctinveiiient.  for  every  element  of  intt.'rior  economy,  nu*  h  un 
rolling,  ventihiling,  lighting,  overfffcing,  etc.  If  filling 
cannot  he  procured  a<ler{iiate  to  replenish  the  vacancy, 
then  what  little  there  may  be  ix  built  into  pillurti  or  wuIIh, 
and  the  ground  is  allowed  tordnk  upon  thene,  or  even  com- 
pletely  down  if  the  roIling-wayH  can  he  kept  open  by  hui;k- 
ing  into  the  roof. 

Tlie  exploitation  of  thick  veins  is  effected  by  difTerent 
dispositions.  For  example,  when  there  \h  abundant  filling 
they  may  b<'  iiKacked  from  below  upward,  taking  out  hor- 
izontal slices,  vvhieli  are  suceessividy  filjeti  ;  or,  again,  whero 
caving  is  allowable,  they  niay  be  taken  from  aljove  down- 
ward. ea<;h  slice  being  treated  like  a  Imrizontal  bed,  with- 
out filling.  It  is  found  sometimes  profitable  to  introduce 
filling  brought  from  the  exterior;  it  is  convenient  then  to 
take  the  mineral  mass  in  narrow  vertical  slices,  dumping 
in  the  filling:  and  finally  the  method  hy  pillars  an'I  gal- 
lories  is  applicable  anywhere.  That  title  ordinarily  re- 
fers to  an  exploitation  In  which  tlic  pillars  arc  Ui-cd  for 
support  alone,  and  arc  supposed  to  be  left  and  abandoned 
utterly.  This  relinquishes  one-third  to  one-half  the  ma- 
terial in  the  earth,  and  is  the  worst  possible  almost,  though 
in  thick  veins  of  cheap  ore  or  coal  sometimes  the  only  ono 
possible.  It  is  combined  often,  however,  with  a  subsequent 
r<dd)iiig  of  the  pillars,  whereby  i(  becoines  more  economical 
and  rational.  The  robbing  invohcs  caving  of  course,  and 
when  the  creep  of  the  caving  can  be  commanded  nicely  the 
method  is  as  exhaustive  as  any. 

All  the  foregoing,  except  underhand  stoping,  applies  to 
cual-mining,  but  this  hist  is  at  (he  same  lime  a  larger  and 
yet  a  more  delicate  kin<l  of  mining  than  metallic.  Coal 
mining  dilTers  frtuu  other  mining  principally  because  the 
fronts  ought  In  be  larger,  beeau.-'c  there  is  comimralivcly 
little  refuse  in  ordinary  coal-beds,  and  because  the  genera- 
tion and  blowing  out  of  fire-damp  in  fiery  mines  exact  pe- 
culiar lighting,  jiarticular  ventilation,  and  besides  a  dis- 
position id"  works  in  wbi<di  tlic  different  portions, and  even 
tho  dilfcrent  breasts,  are  isolated  <»ne  from  another,  so  that 
an  accident  in  one  may  not  com|»romise  all.  This  consid- 
eration leads  to  disposing  the  main  plan  in  boundaries, 
with  walls  of  coal  left  between,  and  also  to  the  well-known 
style  of  pillar-and-slall  exploitation.  In  this  the  pillars 
are  long  strips  left  between  the  stalls,  which  are  headings 
run  inti^i  the  coal,  directed  so  as  to  take  an  easy  grade. and 
out  of  which  the  coal  is  entirely  won.  The  pillars  are  in- 
tended to  be  subsequently  cut  through  and  robbed  out:  in 
the  mean  time  there  is  in  each  front  or  breast  quite  a  se- 
clusion troni  outside  ilamage.  The  perfection  of  an  ex- 
ploitation is  to  get  out  all  the  valuable  material,  anJ  noth- 
ing else,  with  rapidity  and  with  safety  and  comfort  to  the 
miners. 

InOrior  Traufipfn-tntion. — From  the  fronts  down  to  the 
gangways  the  matters  are  sent  in  barrows,  sledges,  shutcs. 
or  cars.  In  ibe  main-ways  there  are  always  railroads:  the 
tracks  arc  narrow  and  the  rails  light,  but  laid  best  on  sleep- 
ers, as  above-grouml.  The  cars  may  be  iron  or  wood  ; 
they  must  have  a  low  centre  of  gravity  :  wheels  close  to- 
gether, for  the  curves  arc  short,  and  encumber  with  the 
least  possible  dead  weight.  The  motors  are  men  and  boys, 
mules,  small  horses,  stationary  engines  with  endless  chains 
to  take  trains,  and  now  also  locomotives  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Kxamjiles  of  great  drains  used  as  canals  for  subter- 
ranean transportation  arc  also  not  unfamiliar. 

Ifoi^ti'tnj. — At  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  is  planted  a  great 
derrick,  usually  made  with  four  uprights,  on  top  of  which 
are  two  large  sheaves  or  pulleys  to  bend  the  cables  from  the 
shaft  to  the  winding-drums  or  reels.  The  cables  arc  hemp. 
aloes,  iron  or  steel  wire,  and  either  round  or  flat :  they  are 
terminated  with  an  end  of  chain,  which  is  hooked  on  to  the 
buckets,  skips,  or  cages.  The  cages,  now  so  prevalently 
used,  are  simple  elevators,  tvhich  carry  one  or  more  cars  ; 
they  are  guided  by  vertical  strips  of  timber  fixed  to  tho 
side?  of  the  hoisting-way  for  that  purpose,  and  these  also 
serve  in  connection  wilh  the  parachutes,  which  ought  to  be 
attached  to  all  cages,  particularly  if  minors  are  hoisted  in 
them.  Parachutes  are  of  various  patterns;  the  best  are 
probably  those  with  toothed  eccentric  wheels,  which,  when 
the  cable  breaks,  inerust  themselves  into  both  lateral  flanks 
of  each  guide.     The  advantages  of  parachutes  and  guides 
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are  immense  in  increasing  tlie  safety  and  rapidity  of  hoist- 
ing. The  best  winding  apparalus  is  for  round  cables  con- 
ical drums,  and  reels  for  flat.  The  operation  of  hoisting 
is  for  many  reasons  delicate,  and  the  engine  ought  to  bo 
sensitive.  The  best  hoisting  system  of  these  is  composed 
of  two  horizontal  cylinders,  without  any  fly-wheel  if  pos- 
sible. 

Pumping. — The  pumps  of  a  deep  mine  are  composed  of 
a  series  o"f  lifts,  each  more  than  100  feet  high.  AH  the 
pumps  are  force-pumps  with  plungers,  except  the  lowest, 
which  is  a  lift-pump,  more  convenient  for  following  the 
sinking  of  the  shaft  or  being  moved  about.  One  main  rod 
of  wood  and  iron  stretches  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  shaft, 
and  to  this  are  fixed  by  spurs  or  shoulders  the  rods  of  the 
force-pumps.  The  weight  of  the  main  rod  is  almost  always 
greater  than  that  of  the  column  to  lift :  therefore  the  work 
of  the  engine  is  limited  to  lifting  that  rod,  which  when  re- 
leased sinks  and  moves  the  plungers.  If  lift-pumps  were 
used  alone,  the  engine  would  have  to  lift  rods  and  water  at 
the  same  time,  thereby  doubling  its  work.  The  best  jiump- 
engines  undoubtedly  are  single-acting,  with  large  cut-otf. 
Double-acting  engines  would  diminish  the  required  size  of 
lift-pipe,  and  they  are  sometimes  used  in  the  interior  of 
mines,  but  on  the  whole  the  Cornish  engine  is  preferred  ; 
and  this  is  usually  arranged  with  a  cataract  or  some  other 
automatic  machinery  for  regulating  the  number  of  strokes 
per  minute.  The  lift-])ipes  are  ordinarily  cast  iron,  either 
galvanized  or  lined  with  wood  if  the  waters  are  corrosive. 
Veiililnlinii  is  either  natural  or  artificial.  Many  circum- 
stances may  cause  a  natural  draught  between  two  orifices, 
such  as  difference  of  level,  difference  of  section,  v.ariety  of 
exposure,  and  prevailing  winds,  .\rtificial  ventilation  is 
produced  by  pneumatic  machines,  the  cheapest  of  which 
is  the  old  Hartz  blower;  by  fans,  such  as  (iuibal's  and 
Fabry's;  by  furnaces,  a  common  and  cheap  method,  but 
dangerous  in  fiery  mines;  and  by  jets  of  steam.  The  use 
of  compressed  air  in  the  drills  of  mines  assists  ventilation, 
but  not  so  much  as  might  be  imagined.  On  the  whole,  it 
is  found  preferable  to  ventilate  by  drawing  out  the  air, 
rather  than  by  forcing  it  in  ;  and  this  course  is  particularly 
advantageous  in  coal-mines,  because  by  rarefying  the  air, 
instead  of  condensing  it,  the  fire-damp  is  more  freely  lib- 
erated to  be  wafted  away.  The  difference  between  blowing- 
machines  for  mines  and  metallurgy  is  princiiially  that  | 
metallurgical  machines  push  small  volumes  of  air  at  great 
velocities  and  raining  machines  draw  large  volumes  at  small 
velocities.  The  amount  of  air  required  for  any  mine  can 
hardly  be  told  except  by  experiment.  .\s  for  the  distribution 
of  it,  a  general  principle  is  to  carry  the  current  low  down  at 
first,  directing  it  afterwards  through  the  works  upward,  anil 
split  into  numerous  untainted  streams,  until  it  reaches  the 
upcast.  In  coal-mines  it  is  imperative  to  split  the  air 
without  stint,  in  order  to  subserve  the  isolation  of  the 
works  ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  found  to  be  easier  anywhere 
to  move  a  given  amount  of  air  in  split  currents  than  in 
entire  ones.  The  directing  and  modifying  of  the  currents 
is  effected  by  doors  and  air-shutes  in  the  mine-ways.  Most 
miners  who  peri.sh  by  explosion  in  coal-mines  arc  victims 
not  of  the  fire-damp,  but  of  the  choke-damp,  or  carbonic 
acid,  which  stations  in  the  works  after  the  catastrophe, 
particularly  if  the  doors  and  ventilating-flues  are  disabled  ; 
therefore,  in  these  dangerous  mines  the  means  and  poten- 
tiality of  ventilation  are  vitally  important. 

Milling  at  coal-mines  consists  only  in  breaking,  picking, 
screening,  and  washing  the  coal.  The  breakers  are  toothed 
cylinders;  the  screens  are  revohing  trommels,  with  differ- 
ent-sized apertures  for  sorting  the  lum)is  as  they  pass 
through  ;  the  washing  is  dcuic  in  large  jigs  or  cisterns, 
where  the  coal,  like  metallic  ore  in  smaller  apparatus  of 
the  same  kind,  is  subjected  both  to  a  current  of  water  and 
to  a  movement  of  vertical  oscillatiim  of  the  same  inipresscd 
bv  pistons.  .Masses  of  metallic  ore  when  first  extracted 
and  dumjied  are  first  broken  by  hammers  or  sledge-work 
in  ft  pile-driver  frame;  then  treated  by  ,iaw-crushcrs  and 
cylinder  rollers,  somelimes  toothed,  then  transmitted  to 
the  stamps,  which  are  of  various  patterns,  the  most  pow- 
erful being  regular  stcam-pcstles  working  direct  from  the 
Ftcam-cylinder.  Vm  the  same  purpose  heavy  wheels  roll- 
ing in  ft  circular  trough  arc  used,  and  in  some  respects  to 
better  effect,  as  they  do  not  destroy  the  metal  when  native, 
like  stamps.  The  inetallic  mud  thus  obtained  is  concen- 
trated further  by  washing  in  jigs,  shaking-tables,  cloth- 
rollers,  and  the  slimes  are  finished  off  in  sluices  and  long 
tailing  labyrinths.  Tt  is  .advantageous,  even  in  the  cheaper 
metals,  to  carry  slime-washing  far.  and  in  the  )ireparnlion 
of  coal  washing  tends  to  come  more  and  more  in  vogue. 

Miiiinij  Siirrri/liiii. — No  engineer  ought  to  be  content 
without  accurate  an<l  adequate  maps  of  his  unilerground 
works.  The  main  ways  are  surveyed  with  a  transit,  (ho 
narrower  ones  and  the  fronts  of  wi>rk  with  a  compass  and 
half  circle  suspended  from  a  cord  stretched  at  convenient 


points.  The  vertical  and  horizontal  angles  and  linear 
measurements  being  referred  to  three  co-ordinate  planes, 
it  is  easy  therefrom  to  make  maps,  sections,  and  elevations, 
or  to  solve  any  problem  of  underground  jirojection,  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  descriptive  geometry  or  trigonometry. 

F.  L.  VixTox. 
Min'ion,  in  typography,  type  of  the  same  .size  as  that 
used  in  the  body  of  this  work,  and  between  brevier  and 
nonpareil.     (t^eeTvpE.) 

Min'isilik,  post-tp.  of  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  tr.avcrsed  by 
the  Unionville  branch  of  the  Erie  K.  K.  Pop.  IM.'i. 
Min'ister,  post-v.  of  Auglaize  co.,  0.  Pop.  868. 
Minister  and  Ministry.  SeeCLEUcvand  Cleruvm.\u. 
Minister,  Public.  The  ministers  of  a  nation  include 
those  who  have  the  direction  of  departments  of  public  busi- 
ness (minister  of  state),  and  those  who  represent  the  state 
at  the  courts  of  other  powers  (ministers  plenipotentiary,  or 
ambassadors).  A  group  of  the  former  class  form  the  min- 
istry which  in  constitutional  states  form  the  government. 
In  England  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  cabinet  of  ministers 
has  any  definite  place  in  the  constitution,  or  whether  it  is 
merely  a  committee  of  the  privy  council.  The  last  named 
were  originally  a  body  of  the  king's  advisers,  but  became 
too  numerous  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  sometimes  delicate 
and  intricate  deliberations  neeilful  in  the  conduct  of  pub- 
lic affairs.  Down  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  method  of 
promulgating  important  resolutions  was  after  deliberation 
by  the  privy  council.  In  England  the  construction  of  a 
cabinet  is  entrusted  by  the  monarch  to  some  statesman, 
who  surrounds  himself  with  the  chiefs  of  his  own  party, 
and  holds  the  reins  of  power  until  the  balance  of  political 
feeling  varies,  when  he  is  rejdaced  by  the  leader  of  the  op- 
position. The  premier  or  prime  minister  is  at  the  head  as 
fii-st  lord  of  the  treasury.  The  cabinet  includes  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  secretaries 
of  state,  etc.  There  are  also  a  number  of  ministers  who 
have  no  scats  in  the  cabinet.  An  organization  similar  but 
not  identical  prevails  in  most  European  states. 

Ministers  who  represent  the  country  in  foreign  states 
may  either  be  extraordinary  ambassadors,  sent  for  some 
special  purpose,  and  with  powers  relating  only  to  that  par- 
ticular object  of  their  mission,  or  may  be  accredited  repre- 
sentiitives,  empowered  to  attend  to  the  general  interests  of 
their  constituents.  Ministers  of  the  first  class  exercise  the 
representative  function  in  the  highest  degree,  and  can 
claim  the  distinctions  due  to  the  power  by  whom  they  are 
delegated.  To  this  order  belong  papal  nuncios  and  am- 
bassadors ordin;iry  and  extraordinary.  Envoys,  inter- 
nuncios, and  plenipotentiaries  do  not  enjoy  this  full  rep- 
resentative chanieter,  whilst  .ministers  resident,  charges 
d'affaires,  and  diplomatic  consuls  form  a  third  grade. 
Every  sovereign  state  has  the  right  to  send  and  to  receive 
representatives,  except  when  debarred  by  treaty  obliga- 
tions, but  the  class  of  ministers  to  bo  sent  depends  upon 
rules  and  etiquette  grounded  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
principle  of  reciprocity.  Dependent  states  do  not  generally 
possess  the  power  of  sending  representatives,  although 
there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  law  or  custom 
regulating  this  matter.  In  some  federal  states,  as  in  the 
German  empire  and  the  Swiss  union,  the  power  of  sending 
ambassadors  is  reserved  to  the  individual  states,  whilst  the 
Constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  on  the  contrary,  a]>pears  to  re- 
servo  this  power  to  the  Federal  executive.  There  are  other 
classes  of  diplonuitic  ministers  besides  those  already  named, 
such  as  dcjiutics  to  international  congresses  and  conferences, 
ministers,  mediators,  commissioners,  etc.  Ministers  of  the 
first  and  second  rank  are  accredited  by  a  letter  to  the  sov- 
ereign of  the  country  to  whicdi  they  arc  sent,  and  have  the 
righl  to  demand  an'auilicnee.  The  title  of  '■excellency" 
is  accorded  to  ambas.sadors,  and  they  are  cxcmjit  from  the 
municipal  law.  .\s  to  civil  suits,  this  exemption  is  un- 
doubted, and  in  England  has  been  confirmed  by  stiitute 
(7  Annc,c,  12),  but  in  criminal  .actions  there  is  at  least  one 
weighty  precedent  against  immunity.  In  1054  the  Por- 
tuguese ambassador  to  Kugland  was  executed  for  murder. 
Later  writers  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  intern:ition;il  law 
would  now  hold  sacred  the  person  of  an  ambassador  even 
in  so  extreme  ft  ca,se.  A  niiiiisler  iiniy,  however,  bo  com- 
plained of  by  the  power  to  which  ho  is  nccrcdited,  and  in 
special  cases  dismissed.  W.  E.  A.  Axon. 

Min'iiim  |I,at.],  the  red  oxide  of  load,  often  called  red 
Iriiil.     (.'<ee  liHAii.) 

Miniver,     ."^ec  Ermixe. 

Minii  fof  uncertain  etymology],  a  name  given  to  the 
Iw.i  sooill  species  of  the  weasel  family  (Mustelid;o)  and  of 
the  genus  /•«/,.,w««— viz.  (I)  /'.  lulrr.ihi  of  Kuropo  and 
North  Asia,  and  ('.')  /',  I'l'moi  of  North  America,  The  for- 
mer is  a  smaller  animal,  with  a  much  finer  fur  than  the 
American  mink  posses.scs.    Still,  the  mink  id'  North  Amer- 
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ion  yioldii  flno  nnd  hlgh-nrlpcd  fur»,  e»pocia1Iy  northward. 
Tlio  iiiinkii  rru(|uciit  i-iimll  ritn:uiiii<  iiml  fiiro»ti<  hikI  m<>un- 
tiiinii.     Thuy  iiro  uaMy  broU  in  ii  biill-ilomo»ticiitc<l  nlcilo, 


yP^***  /    ■^.^'  /AJ 


VlUM'^^w^ 


Minks. 


anit  Bpvoral  largo  "  niinkorips  "  hiivo  been  cstul)liwho(l  in 

tho  II,  S.  with  n 1  |icfuniar.v  riviilts.     iMinks  arc  caKiIy 

tniiipcii.  They  arc  very  ('er^tnn'tivc  in  ])oultry-yar<la.  anil 
iil'len  uati'li  llsli,  IVdkh,  mice,  nni!  wild  liinls.  They  scliloin 
asconil  trce.i,     Tliey  I'ollow  Uicir  prey  by  tho  scent. 

IHiiinciip'olis,  |iu?t-v,.ca|i.  olOttawa  co.,  Kon.,  on  N, 

bank  ol'Siili)ni(in  Kiver  and  on  braneli  nt  Kansas  I'ac.  K.  K., 

lias  a  good  eiiiicatiiinal   fystoni,  2  churches,  1    grist  and    1 

Miw  mill.  1  weekly  newspaper,  and  stores.    l*op.  about  0(1(1. 

M.  A  ('.  1!.  HoTiioiK,  K[is.  "  .Minneapolis  iNOKr'K.NnKNT." 

MinilPap'oliN,  city.  ca|i.  of  Hennepin  eo.,  Minn.,  on 
both  sides  of  llic  .Mississi|.pi  liiver.  at  the  Kails  of  ."^t.  An- 
thony. S  miles  N.  W.  of  St.  I'aul.  It  is  regularly  laid  out, 
with  straight  avenues  f<U  feet  wide,  and  double  rows  of 
trees  each  side,  well  watered  and  lighted,  has  several  cred- 
itable public  edifices  and  many  elegant  private  residences. 
The  site  is  upon  a  broad  espliiniide  which  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  falls,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  noted  for 
its  beauty.  Several  picturesciue  lakes  arc  in  the  iinmediato 
vicinity,  and  tlio  cclebrateii  Kails  of  Jlinnchaha  ("laugh- 
ing water")  are  but  '.'>  miles  dist;int.  Miiineap(dis  is  con- 
nected by  railroad  with  St.  I'aul  an<l  Duluth,  and  has  a 
line  of  steamers  which  in  summer  ply  on  the  upper  .Mis- 
sissippi, above  tho  falls,  to  St.  Cloud.  The  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  having  a  descent  of  ,'>0  feet  within  a  mile,  supply 
water-power  to  IS  saw-mills  and  IS  lliniring-mills,  all  on  a 
vast  scale,  and  to  very  numerous  other  manufactories.  Tho 
University  id"  Minnesota  is  located  here,  as  well  as  the 
Augsburg  (Lutheran)  Theological  Seminary,  established  in 
1869  by  the  Scandinavians  of  the  .N'orth-wc't.  and  Ham- 
line  University,  now  (ISTIi)  being  erected  by  the  Method- 
ists. There  are  IS  churches.  1!  daily,  '.)  weekly,  .and  2 
soiui-montbly  ]terioilicals,  10  tine  public  school  buihlings, 
an  academy,  a  female  seminary,  and  a  businoss  college,  an 
athcnicum.  aeadiMiiy  of  music  and  opera-house,  a  spacious 
and  bcauliful  (■emetery,  extensive  railroad  rejiair-shops,  5 
national  and  Ii  pri\iite  banks,  mol  several  very  extensive 
commercial  establishments.  The  leading  industry  is  the 
manufacture  of  lumber  an*l  flour.  Tiie  city  was  first  settled 
in  ISllt.  incorporatcil  lSi\7.  annexed  the  city  of  St.  An- 
thony, on  the  K.  bank,  1S72.  I'op.  1S70,  1S,07'J  ,■  in  1S7G 
estimated  at  :12,(I00. 

Miuncns'kn.  p. -v.  of  Wabasbaw  co..  Minn.,  on  the 
river  di^isiun  of  Milwaukee  and  St.  I'aul  U.  U.,  has  exten- 
sive grain-warehouses,  ami  is  a  shipping-port  of  some  note. 
I'op.  about  .^>0(l.  D.  1'.  Brooks. 

Minnrhn'ha,  county  of  Dakota,  bounded  E.  by  Min- 
nesota. It  is  traversed  l)y  Big  Sioux  River,  which  has  ex- 
ceedingly fertile  bottom-lands.  Cap.  Sioux  Falls.  Pop.  355. 
IHinilphnlia  f"  laughing  water."  in  the  Dakota  lan- 
guage], a  waterfall  in  llcnncpin  co..  Alinn..  celebrated  for 
its  beauty.  Here  the  small  river  .Minnehaha  leajis  (iO  feet 
down  a  limestone  ])recipice.  It  is  half  a  mile  from  the 
Mississippi  and  near  Minneapolis.  The  interesting  legend 
of  an  Indian  maiden  leajdng  this  fall  when  thwarted  in 
her  love  for  an  Indian  brave  has  been  finely  treated  by 
Longfellow  in  bis  Miiuithn/iii, 

Miiiiioo'ln,  tp.  of  (toodhue  co.,  Jlinn.     Pop.  10.S9. 

Mili'npsiiis<*rs,  The  [0.  II.  Her.  Minni.  '■  love."  and 
ainffcii,  "to  sing"],  the  ilistinetive  name  of  a  peculiar  class 
of  poets  who  flourished  in  (iermany  from  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Many  thinga 


cninbino  to  roake  them  prominent  in  tho  bUtory  of  poetry. 
Deforo  Ihclr  appearanco  lyric  jiootry  and  versification  were 
virtually  unknown  in  liirmuny;  and  it  i"  now  plmed  be 
yiind  a  doubt  that  Ibi'  Minne«inger'<  did  not  learn  their  art 
frinii  tho  I'rovonyal  poeln.  Whence,  then,  did  Ihey  gel  if 
No  one  knows.  It  seenm  ns  if  the  religious  fervor  excited 
by  the  Crusades,  together  with  Ibeeliivalric  rentiments  of 
till'  times,  bail  suddenly  inspired  the  whole  knight  erranliy 
of  (iermany  with  a  poetic  frenzy:  and  one  of  tin;  nioct 
remarkable  features  of  their  productions  is,  that  while 
those  knights  wore  mostly  unednealcd  men,  many  of  them 
not  able  to  read  and  write,  tliidr  poems  uro  distinguished 
by  a  surprising  elaboration  of  poe-tieal  form.  This  poetic 
(jutbreak  was  at  first  confined  exclusividy  to  the  knightly 
class.  When  Mibsc(|ncntly  the  peasants  and  eitixcns  began 
also  to  practise  poetical  composition,  thu  Minnesong  soon 
lost  its  former  grace  and  melody,  and  beeanie  changed  into 
the  laboriously  constnu-ted  and  uncimth  Meisters.mg.  None 
of  the  early  knight-iuinslrels.  and  only  few  of  the  later, 
wrote  down  thoir  pongs.  They  improvised  tho  poetry  and 
the  music  nt  the  same  time.  (JeiuTuIly,  tho  song  was  com- 
posed for  tho  knight's  ladybne.  to  whom  it  was  sent,  not 
on  jmper,  but  through  the  agency  of  the  knight's  Sancho 
Panza,  a  young  Sin'jrrtt-in  of  good  v<d«-c  and  (juick  mem- 
ory, to  whom  the  knight  sang  his  song  till  the  young  man 
had  it  by  heart.  Then  ho  was  despatched  to  the  ladylove 
in  question  to  sing  her  bis  master's  song.  Thus,  the  Min- 
ncsongs  were  passed  frtoii  mouth  t't  mouth,  until  towards  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century  .lohann  Iladloub,  one  of  the 
sweetest  of  the  Inter  Minnesingers,  himself  was  instructed 
by  Kuedigcr  of  Mancsse,  a  Swiss  knight,  to  colled  and  have 
written  down  all  discoverable  .Minncsongs.  The  result  of 
Ilndlcuib's  labors  was  tho  famous  Munessiun  colleclirm  of 
Minncsongs  in  the  Paris  library,  which  had  remained  un- 
knnMu  for  centuries,  and  was  rediscovered  by  tho  German 
poet  Itodmcr  in  I74H.  It  was  first  published  in  its  entirety, 
together  with  all  other  discovered  Minncsongs,  by  Van  dor 
Hagen  in  his  MimtfK\H(jcr. 

The  Minnesingers  sang  only  lyrics,  which  were  cither  of 
an  amorous  or  religious  character  or  in  celebration  of  the 
beauties  of  nature.  In  course  of  time  Ihey  became  didac- 
tic, censorious,  and  critical.  Some  of  the  Minnesingers  did 
not  confine  tbciusclvcs  to  tho  composition  of  lyrics,  but 
put  into  metrical  form  the  romances  of  the  knights  of 
King  .Arthur  and  of  Charlemagne,  which  were  just  then 
being  invented  and  spread  over  all  Kur'tpc  and  Asia. 
Most  ]>rominent  amongst  these  writers  of  Minnc-ronianccs 
arc  Wolfram  von  Ksebenbach.  best  known  by  his  great 
epical  riimanee  I'ltrriml:  (iottfricd  von  Strassburg,  the 
autloir  of  TriHiiiii  nml  lanhh .  and  umbuibtedly  the  most 
gilled  and  cultivated  of  all  the  poets  of  his  time;  and 
llartmann  von  der  Aue.  whose  O'oi</cn  Letjrnd  ft/  Voi*r 
Iti-nrti  is  as  sweet  an  idyl  as  language  can  boast  of.  By 
far  tile  most  jiromincnt  among  the  |mrcly  lyrical  Minne- 
singers ranks  M'alther  von  der  \'ogelweidc.  He  is  inter- 
esting, moreover,  not  only  as  a  highly  gifted  poet,  but 
also  as  a  model  knight  of  his  time,  a  man  of  sterling  fjual- 
itics  und  most  devoted  patriotism.  Tlrich  von  I,ichten- 
stein.  im  the  other  hand,  exhibits  the  Quixotic  si<lc  of  that 
knight  errant  perioil  in  all  its  absurdity.  Emperor  Henry 
VI.  and  his  son,  young  Conrad,  the  last  of  the  Uohen- 
stauffens.  were  also  amongst  the  Minnesingers.  Amongst 
the  others  may  be  mentioned,  as  foremost  in  their  art.  Von 
Veldegge.  the  duke  of  Breslait,  Count  \  (in  Leiningen.  Count 
von  liotenlaiiben.  .lacob  von  Warte.  Brntbcr  von  Sax.  \'iin 
Kuerenbcig.  Ueininar  the  Old,  Von  llohenfcls,  Wnlthcr 
von  Jletze,  Von  Steinnach,  Tannhuscr,  Xithart,  iladloub, 
Frnuenlob,  Konrad  von  Wuczburg.  Kegenbogen,  etc.  The 
Minnesinger  poetry  was  first  introduced  into  the  English 
language  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  l.nyt  of  ihr  Minnttiiiricrt, 
nr  (,'crniiiii  '/'roiifcorf.oirs  (;/"  llir  T\trl/lh  iinil  Thirlrrnlh  Cm- 
liirirai  London.  IS2oK  A  more  complete  account,  however, 
has  been  attempted  in  77ic  MinnrKuiijrr  nf  Germnny,  by  A. 
E.  Kroeger  (jiublished  by  Ilurd.  Houghton  &  Co.,  N.  V., 
and  Triibner  &  Co..  London).  A  number  of  specimens  are 
also  contained  in  Longfellow's  I'uelt  and  I'orlyy  nf  Europe. 
'  A.  E.  Kroecer. 

IWinneso'ta,  one  of  the  North-western  Stales,  nt  the 
head  of  the  .Mississippi  Valley,  lying  between  the  parallels 
of  13°  nil'  and  +9°  N.  Int..  and  between  the  meridians  of 
89°  29'  and  97°  5'  W.  Ion.  from  (Treenwieh.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  X.  by  British  .\meriea.  the  49th  parallel  forming 
the  boundary  as  far  E.  as  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and 
thence  tho  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Uainy  Lake  River,  and 
Rainy  Lake,  and  the  chain  of  small  lakes  and  connecting 
streams  extending  with  but  a  single  divide  to  Lake  .Supe- 
rior: E.  bv  Lake  Superior  and  the  Stale  of  Wisconsin,  the 
N.  shore  of  the  lake  forming  the  boundary  as  far  as  Fond 
du  Lac.  thence  the  meridian  of  92°  13'  to  the  St.  Croix 
River,  the  Si.  Croix  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  }Iississippi  thence  to  tho  southern  boundary  of  tne 
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Ptate ;  on  the  S.  it  is  bounded  by  Iowa  on  the  line  of  the 
parallel  of  43°  30' ;  on  the  W.  it  is  bounded  by  Dakota, 
the  meridian  of  96°  30'  furminf?  the  boundary  af  lar  as 
Bi"  Stone  Lake,  and  thence  northward  Lake  Traverse  and 
the  Red  River  of  the  North  and  its  tributaries  forming  the 
dividing-line.  The  extreme  length  of  the  State  from  N. 
to  S.  is  about  380  miles,  while  its  breadth  varies  from  337 


Seal  o!  Minnesota. 

miles  about  the  4Sth  parallel  to  262  miles  on  the  S.  line, 
and  183  miles  at  about  45°  30'.  Its  area  is  estimated  by 
the  U.  S.  land-office  at  83,531  square  miles,  or  53,45«.S40 
acres.  Its  name  is  derived  from  that  of  the  principal  trib- 
utary of  the  Mississippi  within  its  boundaries,  and  is  said 
to  signify  in  the  Dakota  or  Sioux  language  "  sky-tinted 
water."  though  some  have  attempted  to  derive  it  from  the 
Portuguese  Mimiay  lotor. 

Face  of  the  Count ri/.— the  general  surface  of  the  coun- 
try is  undulating,  and.  though  having  nowhere  any  range 
of  mountains  or  even  high  hills,  it  is  the  actual  watershed 
of  all  that  part  of  the  North  American  continent  lying  E. 
of  the   Rockv   Mountains.     Its  central  situation,  midway 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  between  Hudson's 
Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  between  the  arctic  and 
tropic  circles,  makes  this  almost  a  necessity.     Accordingly, 
we  find  a  range  of  drift-hills  crossing  the  upper  portion  of 
the  State  nearly  from  E.  to  W..  mostly  with  flat  tops,  and 
nowhere  exceeding  100  feet  of  elevation  above  the  adjacent 
country  (though  they  are  1680  feet  above  the  sea),  in  or  near 
which  are  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  River,  of  the  Red 
River  of  the  North  (which  discharges  its  waters  eventually 
into  Hudson's  Bay),  of  the  feeders  and  tributaries  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  (which  also  connects  with  Lake  Winni- 
peg, Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  immense   system  of   water- 
courses of  the  northern  part  of   the  continent),  and  the 
sources  also  of  the  St.  Louis  River,  the  head  and  fountain 
of  those  waters  which  through  the  great  lakes  find  their 
way  to  the  Atlantic  through  the  broad  St.  Lawrence  River. 
There  are.  then,  three  distinct  slopes,  differing  in  soil,  veg- 
etation, and  geological  character,  in  the  State — the  north- 
ern slope,  including  not  only  the  Red  River  Valley,  but  the 
valleys  and  lakes  of  the  streams  draining  into  Rainy  Lake, 
and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods :  the  eastern  slope,  occupying 
the  valley  of  the  St.  Louis  River  and  its  tribut.-.ries.  and 
declining  gently  toward  Liike  Superior;  and  the  southern 
slope,  drained  bv  the  Mississippi  and  its  aflluents.  compris- 
in"  .about  two-thirds  of  the  State,  and  extending  into  and 
forming  part  of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley.     The  descent 
from  the  summit  of  the  divide,  in  lat.  47°  45'  to  48°,  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  State,  lat.  43°  30'.  is  nearly  1000 
feet,  but,  except  in  the  successive  terraces  at  and  near  the 
Falls  of  St.  Antb.oiv.  the  sloi)e  is  mostly  gentle,  rarely  ex- 
ceeding two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  to  the  mile.     Three- 
fourths  of  the  State  may  be  generally  described  as  rolling 
prairie,  interspersed  with  frequent  groves,  oak-openings, 
and   belts  of    hard-wood  timber,   dotted   with    numberless 
small   lakes  and   drained   by   numer(nis  clear  and   limpid 
streams.     The  remaining  fourth  includes  the  hills  which 
form  the  divide,  the  extensive  mineral  tract  extending  to- 
ward Lake  Superior,  and  the  lieavy  timbered  region  lying 
around  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  Red  Kivcr  of 
the  .Vorth. 

Iliieru,  Lnkct,  etc. — As  wo  have  already  intimated,  the 
State  is  mostly  draineil  by  the  Mississippi,  the  Red  River 
of  the  North,  the  St.  Louis,  and  their  nunicrcjus  tributaries. 
Of  the  affluents  of  the  MissiBsi|ipi.  the  Minnesfila  is  the 
principal  on  the  S.  W.  side,  and  is  itself  a  noble  river, 
with  numerous  branches:  the  other  tributaries  on  the  S.  W. 
eidc  arc  the  Root,  Zumbrota,  Cannon.  Sauk,  Crow  Wing, 
and  Willow  rivers-,  on  the  N.  and  N.  E.  its  largest  afflu- 
ent is  the  6t.  Croix;  and  Rum  River,  the  outlet  of  Mille 


Laos  Lake,  is  the  only  other  considerable  stream  ;  the  Red 
River  has  several  branches  of  but  moderate  size,  known 
as  Buffalo,  Wild  Rice,  Red  Lake,  and  Reed  (irass  rivers; 
the  St.  Louis  has  several  streams,  such  as  the  Ushkab- 
wahka.  Big  White  Face,  Stone,  Floodwood,  and  Sa- 
vannah rivers.  There  are  also  numerous  small  streams 
flowing  into  Lake  Superior,  and  several  of  larger  size, 
such  as  the  Vermilion,  Little  Fork,  Big  Fork,  and  Bau- 
dctte,  discharging  into  the  Rainy  Lake  River  and  the 
chain  of  lakes  which  form  a  part  of  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  State.  Of  these  rivers,  the  Mississipjii  is  navigable 
within  the  State  for  540  miles;  the  St.  Croix  for  53;  the 
Minnesota  at  some  seasons  for  300  ;  the  Red  River  of  the 
North  for  250  ;  and  the  St.  Louis  for  21  miles.  Minnesota 
is  emphatically  the  land  of  lakes,  the  lake-surface  of  the 
State,  exclusive  of  those  which  form  portions  of  its  boun- 
daries, being  about  ^th  of  its  entire  area.  A  few  of  these 
lakes,  such  as  Leech.  Red  Lake,  Mille  Lacs,  Vermilion, 
Winnebegoshish,  Big  Stone,  Traverse.  Cass,  and  Otter  Tail 
lakes,  are  of  considerable  size;  the  remainder  are  much 
smaller,  but  in  immense  numbers.  Lake  Itasca,  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  the  Mississippi,  is  of  horseshoe  shape,  and 
its  longest  diameter  is  only  10  or  12  miles ;  Lake  Traverse, 
the  source  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  is  long  but  nar- 
row ;  Dead  Fish  Lake,  the  source  of  the  St.  Louis,  is  small ; 
Lakes  Pepin  and  St.  Croix  are  only  enlargements  of  the 
river-beds  of  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Croix  rivers.  The 
navigable  waters  of  the  State  have  a  total  shore-line  of 
nearly  2750  miles  and  a  water-line  of  about  1530. 

O'e'olor/i/  and  Mineralogy. — The  greater  part  of  the  State 
is  covei-e'd  with  a  rich  and  fertile  alluvium,  or,  as  in  the 
highlands,  by  an  older  and  less  fertile  ilrift.  which,  how- 
ever, sustains  a  noble  forest-growth.     Bene:ith  this  there 
is  along  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  extend- 
ing southward  on  both  sides  of  the  St.  Croix  and  Missis- 
sippi far  below  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State,  a  broad 
belt  of  metamorphic  slates  and  sandstones,  intermingled 
with   volcanic  rocks,' traps,  and  porphyries;  these  are  of 
the  Silurian  epoch,  and  frequent  dikes  of  greenstone  and 
basalt  are   interjected  in  the  strata.     Occasionally,  depos- 
its of  marl-drift  and  red  clay  are  found  above  these  rocks. 
This  is  the  principal  mineral  region  of  the  State.     Near 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  State,  between  the  92d  and 
94th  meridians  of  W.  Ion.,  is  a  small  tract  of  the  Devonian 
formation.     W.  and  N.  W.  of  the  Silurian  slates  and  sand- 
stones the  underlying  rocks  are  Eozoic — hornblende  and 
argillaceous   slates,  and   granite,  gneiss,  and  other  meta- 
morphic rocks.    Between  the  94th  and  9Kth  meridians,  and 
extending  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  beyond  the 
Red  River  of  the  North,  is  another  belt  of  Silurian  rocks, 
ITpper  Silurian  in  the  northern  portion,  and  Lower  Silu- 
rian nearer  the  Mississippi,  but  not  extending  below  the 
46th  parallel.      These  are  mostly  limestone,  and    almost 
entirely   devoid  of  fossils.     Thei-e  succeeds  to  these  and 
the  western   line  of  the  Eozoic  deposits  a  broad  belt  of 
Cretaceous  rocks,  mostly  of  Niagara,  Galena,  and  Trenton 
limestones,  and  St.  Peter's  and  perhaps  also  a  small  out- 
crop of    the   Potsdam    sandstone.      Lastly,   in  the  S.  W. 
corner  of  the  State  the  Eozoic  rocks  again  approach  the 
surface,  and  here  some  mineral  deposits  are  found.     Iron 
of  excellent  quality  exists  in  large  quantities  in  the  Lake 
Superior  region,  .and  also  in  the  S.  and  S.  W.  portions  of 
the  State.     Copper  of  equal  purity  with  that  in  the  upper 
peninsula  of  Michigan  has  been  found  in  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior region,  but  has  not  yet  been  mined  extensively.     Gold 
and  silver  exist  in  moderately  paying  quantities  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Vermili<in  Lake,  but  the  region  is  yet  so  wild  and 
inaccessible  that  the  mines  are  not  now  worked.    The  other 
princip.al    minerals  of   the  State  are  slate,  lime,  salt  (the 
manufacture   of   which   in   the   Red    River  Valley  and   at 
Belle  Plaine  on  the  Jlinncsota   River  has  attained   great 
success),  white  sand  for  glass-making,  building-stone,  peat, 
tripoli,  marl,  etc.     The  red  pipestone  of  which  the  Indialis 
nnide  their  pipes  is  found  abundantly  in  the  S.  W.,  and  is 
quarried  and  used  for  many  purjioses. 

.S'„i7  and  Vci,riatUm.—T\\e  three  slopes  specified  above 
have  each  a  different  soil  and  vegetable  growths.  The 
northern,  along  the  Red  River  Valley  and  the  basins  of 
lakes  and  rivers  which  form  the  northern  boundary,  is  a 
rich  alluvi.il  deposit  admirably  adapted  to  wheat  culture 
an.l  to  grazing.  This  region  has  forests  of  oak,  beech, 
elm.  and  maple.  The  eastern  slope  is  a  better  mineral 
than  a.'ricultural  region,  though  the  soil  yields  fair  crops; 
much  of  this  slope,  as  well  as  the  highlanils  or  divides,  to 
the  extent  of  21,000  square  miles,  is  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  pine,  spruce,  and  other  coniferous  (ices,  valuable 
lis  lumber,  but  the  soil  beneath  them,  when  cleared,  is  com- 
ratively  sterile.  The  southern  shqie,  which  comprises 
all  of  the  State  below  the  highlands,  is  c.nuposed  of  alter- 
nate rolling  prairie  and  woodland,  and  is  unMirpiissed  in 
fertility  and  productiveness.     About  one-third  of  the  land- 
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Burfaoe  of  MiiincHnta  Ih  tinibi'rcd  hiiKi.  In  thiH  Houthcrn 
Hlopo  thero  are  dutacluMl  j^ruvcH  ami  copMHf!  of  j^roiit  tiotiiity 
Hpriiiiiluil  ovorvwhoru  iiniun;f  the  pruiricM  iin*l  iinnirKl  tlio 
nurniToiiH  rivijiH  and  liikf-H,  wliilu  Krnwthti  of  dwiirfod  uiikK 
Hkiit  till)  bordorH  nf  the  {iniirit-H  and  art;  known  uh  ojtk- 
o|><'iiin;;f*.  Tlirn-  in  iiIho  ii  tract,  on  hutli  Midcw  of  tim  Min- 
ntrsota  Itivor.  ovi^r  100  inilc,'^  in  lrii;;tli  uri'l  with  an  average 
width  oxi'CiMlinj^  JO  inih-H,  (!oinpriNin[;  an  area  ui'  /»000 
H(|iiaro  niiloH,  whiidi  is  ('o\(M*(id  with  a  ilonwr  k'"****''^''  "f 
rna^nillc-i-nl  hard  wood  tiiiiher.  It  i^  naid  to  b<<  ihn  hir|^(f-t 
Imd y  of  drciduouM  liriihtT  hrt  wi.-i-ii  tlio  MiwuiwHippi  jind 
MiMHniiri  livnr.i,  itnrl  i^  known  an  thu  li'nj^  Woud.i.  In  thin, 
an  widl  aM  tho  Miiiulhir  j^rovc!-*,  aro  found  almoxt  every  HiiecicH 
<)f  di't'iduous  triTM  known  in  the  Northern  Statet*.  Minne- 
H<»tri  hii.s  rionu  more  than  any  othrr  Statr  lo  repair  tlie  lo(4Hurt 
to  lit-r  forest-area  wliirh  rewiill  from  tlie  <Miltiti;;_nf  Hueh 
immense  qnantitieti  of  timber  for  the  manufaclurr  of  )um- 
Iht.  Alri'ady  more  than  20.000.00li  fon-j^t  trees  have  been 
phmted  on  the  trerjcss  prairieH  )if  (he  Stale,  and  their 
pliintin]^  is  em-oiiraKed  by  tho  State  government.  Tho  in- 
dij^onoii.s  (lorn  of  the  Stiilii  partaki-H  of  the  niixi-d  rharaetcr 
of  ttie  Ciinadiaii  or  sub  jilpini^  whirh  in  found  alon^  our 
niprthnrn  l)oundary.  tmd  the  .Vppiilacliian  or  Mi-^ni.-^sippiun 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  iJreat  Valley.  Owin;;  to  the 
>;re;it  number  of  F<inall  lakcM,  streuniH,  an*!  niarslu^H  in  the 
N.  10.  the  aquatiL"  phints  of  the  sub-alpinc  tlora  predom- 
inate— wild  rieo.  rced.'j,  ealhif,  und  wntor-lovin;^  plant-^ 
tjcnerally.  In  the  N.  K.  part  of  the  State  it  i.4  eMtirtiated 
that  thero  are  'ijti.OOO  acres  of  L-ranborry  mar,-*!!,  which 
yield  abundantly.  Amonj;  fruits,  apples,  Siberian  enib- 
apples,  pears,  eherrios,  plums,  j;rapea  (tho  more  northern 
vnrieties),  strawberries,  raspberries,  currants,  blackberries, 
whortleberries,  and  j^oosidiorries  are  abundantly  cultivated, 
and  yield  imuionse  <i[Uiintities  of  excellent  fruit.  The  Hca- 
eoii  is  not  long  onough  for  poaches  or  the  later  grapes. 


Zoototjtf. — The  prairioN  and  foreHtt  abound  In  »  great  va 
riety  of  wild  unimalK,  eHpoiiially  wnlven  (two  Hpecied,  tlio 
gray  anil  tlie  prairie  wolf  ),  birarri,  wildeatt,  riux-uonft,  foxen, 
deer,  rabbitf,  roiuirndt,  gi*plH)rf«,  and  woodchuekx.  Otl(;r, 
mink,  beiLver,  and  mupkralH  are  titu  principal  aqualie  ani 
maJH,  iLn<i  arc  largely  hunted  for  their  peltK,  Tigcon-, 
grouHe,  wild-turkeyj-,  and  partridges  are  among  the  fiMlli 
cred  game,  an  well  af*  dnckM,  brani,  and  wild-gec'ie  in  the,- 
HeaNon  ;  and  niultituden  of  rtmaller  birdf.  dip<tinguiKhed  ('.' 
tln-ir  gay  plumage  or  mehidiouN  i<iing,  make  the  wof>d-. 
lake«,  and  riverH  vot^al  with  their  inufie  or  brilliant  wilb 
their  beautiful  and  varied  lines.  The  nnmeroiiK  liikej*  of 
the  State  are  plentifully  supidied  with  pickerel.  baH«,  pike, 
sunlisli,  and  Mmaller  lisji,  and  the  prcxenl  linh  eomuiiio«ioner 
is  introrlucing  intr.  them  in  large  numberr<  lake  and  brook 
trout,  the  hike  wliitcfrHh,  bhu-k  banN,  and  other  choice 
HpeeieH  of  li^h  Fccured  by  artificial  propagation. 

f'iimntc. — The  climate  of  Minncota  i-  peculiar,  owing 
to  itH  central  t<iluation  on  tho  conlin<-Mt,  the  large  amtfunt 
of  water-surface  in  the  State,  and  itw  moderati;  elevation. 
It  in  a  remarkably  healthful  and  bracing  climate,  and  in 
largely  nought  by  invalids,  e^peciully  tho-c  wuffertng  from 
pulmonary  disease,  for  it«  dry  anil  tonic  character.  The 
mean  average  temperature  of  the  Slate  for  tlie  year  \n 
■ll.tiO'' ;  the  mean  winter  temperature  in  Id. 10°;  the  fiim- 
mer  temperature  averages  about  70..'ill°  (bringing  it  within 
the  range  of  griipes  and  other  fruits);  the  spring  ban  a 
mean  temperature  of  ((1°  ;  and  the  autumn  about  IJS'^.  TIio 
lurgC't  amount  of  rainfall  is  in  the  f>pring  and  summer 
months,  tlie  winter  being  usually  dry  and  the  f^nowfall 
much  lighter  than  In  States  farther  S.  The  following  Uible 
gives  tho  nicteorologieal  data  for  six  different  pointa  in  tho 
State,  and  indicatcH  the  range  of  temperature  of  the 
northern,  southern,  and  central  portions : 


HBTKOROLOQICAL    DlTA. 

MlnnriipollB.lat.4P 
&fi'N..  Ion.  9;P  1:1' 
W.:  iililmde,  ubt. 
800  feet. 

Dululh.  lat.  «i°  4S' 
N..  lon.Drso'W.; 
•ltlludc,(Mi.7  feci. 

Brocknnrldgc.      In'.. 
4ir  Ifi'  S..  Inn.  %'' 
:i8-   W. ;    ultiludc, 
imiixl. 

Pcnihina  or  8l.  Vin- 
cent, lat.   4!^  N., 
Ion.  mo  5'  Vr. ;  .1. 
Illude,  TW  (Ml. 

Nf»   vim.  I>t. 
4l-I»'N..lon. 
U"    •«■    W.; 
altllude,   abt. 
ISO  feel. 

Madella.       lat 
44^  3-  N..  Ion. 
94"    »'    W. ; 
alUtude.  at^l. 

laofsei. 

0 
42.13 
95 

—  38 
133 

12.86 
53 

—  40 
93 

45.70 
91 

—23 
134 
69.3G 
96 
45 
51 

44.75 
92 

—  22 
114 

Inohex. 
32.4.36 

3.105 

7.960 
16.304 

.5.1(W 
28.9.13 
2:i.026 
29.007 
2.S.K'15 
28.991 

S.,  N.,  N.  W. 

S.  E.,  N.  W.,  S. 

S.,  N.,  E. 

S.,  S.  E.,  N. 
S.,  S.  E.,  N.  W. 

0 
37.55 

0 

36.15 
97 

—  39 
136 

3.7 
39 

/8 
34.3 
74 
-32 
lOG 
68.1 
97 
43 
54 
.38.3 
79 

—  18 
97 

Inches. 
28.960 

4.980 

6.250 
14.130 

3,580 
30.016 
30.213 
29.970 
29.8.34 
80.04S 

S.E.,N.W.,  N. 

S.  E.,  N.W., 

N.,  W. 

N.,  S.  E.,  N.  W., 

N.  E. 

S.  E.,  N.,  ,S., 

N.  W..  N.  E. 

N.  W.,  S.  E.,  N., 

w.,  s. 

0 

30.15 
86.5 

—  SI 
137..5 

1.3 
36 

—  51 
87 
83.1 

o 
44 

90 

—  30 
126 

11.2 
42 

—  30 
72 
45.6 
84 

0 
84 
73.8 
96 
62 
44 
45.4 
80 
8 
72 

Inclieii. 

24.860 
2.260 
6.300 
7.020 
9.280 

o 
43.IS 
94 

—  24 
IIS 

17.1 
42 

22 

64 

40.3 

90 

—  24 
114 

71.2 

94 

44 

50 

43.9 

88 
—  2 

90 

iDchn. 
32.350 

5.280 

5.030 
13..340 

8.700 

Hi^'hest  temperature  of  the  year... 
Lowe-'it           "            "            '* 
ItauKc  of  annual  temperature 

*9.i  " 

llii;hest       "            "             "     

Uiui(jL'  of  winter  temperature 

Mean  temperature  of  spring... 

HlKhcst      "            "            "     

36.3 

—  40 

HiiuRO  of  aprinp  temperature 

Mean  temperature  ol  summer 

HiKhest      " 

Lowest       "            "           "        

KanRC  of  summer  temperature 

Mean  temperature  of  autumn 

Ili-hest      " 

Lowest        "            "            '*         

Kanj^e  of  autumn  temperature 

Amount  of  annual  rainfall 

62.3 

63.2 

86.5 

34 

62.5 

31.5 

74.5 

—  30 

104.5 

Inches. 

19.360 

2.7.50 

2.4,50 

7.230 

6.910 

29.963 

.30.173 

29.973 

29.917 

29.9a3 

N.  \V.,  S.  E., 

calm. 
N.  W.,  calm, 

S.  E. 
N.  W.,  .S.  E., 
calm,  N.  E. 
N.W..S.  E.cnlm, 
S.  W..  N  E. 
N.  W.,  calm, 
S.E. 

422" 

Inches. 

37.5.50 

2. 160 

6.480 

20.8.50 

8.0G0 

29.971 

30.072 

29.952 

29.896 

29.967 

N.  E.,  calm, 

S.  \V.,  N.  W. 

S.  W.,  N.  E., 

calm.  N.  W.,  W. 

N,  E.,  calm, 

N.  W. 
N.  E..  calm, 
N.  W., .?.  W. 
S.  W.,  N.  \V., 
N.  E.,  calm. 

"          "    spriu"' 

"          "    autumn 

Mean  annual  pressure  of  baroni... 
Alean  pressure  of  winter 

Prevalent  winds  of  tho  year f 

"           "           "        winter...  -j 
"            "           "        spring...! 
"           "           "       summer.  \ 
"          "       autumn. 

nftilroadn. — According  to  Poor's  Railroad  Manual,  Min- 
nesota in  1875  had  2227..'n  miles  of  railroad,  the  whole  eo?t 
of  which  for  road-bed.  rails,  equipment,  real  estate,  etc, 
was  ^It."*.. 112. 171.  Tho  combined  .«tock  and  debt  of  these 
lines  in  1S73,  at  par  value,  was  :?100,lol.02:'..  The  total 
net  earnings  of  the  roads  for  the  preceding  year  were 
$l,.'>12..'^ll.'^.41.  Tlie  total  number  of  miles  run  by  passenger 
and  freight  trains  was  2.S01..^t)0;  the  number  of  tons  of 
freight  carried.  l.l.'li.'.H.'l.  of  which  more  than  one-third 
was  grain:  the  number  of  pas.>;engers  carried,  1.012.oOt>. 
There  has  been  a  want  of  harmony  between  tho  railroad 
compnnie:^  nnd  the  State  government  for  two  itr  three  years 
past,  and  new  railroad  enterpri.-^eri  are  not  regarded  with 
much   favor.     While   the    State    owe>    iiiuoh   nf  its  rapid 


growth  and  development  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
railroad  lines  which  traverse  it  in  all  directi0n3.it  has  suf- 
fered severely  from  worthless  railroad  bonds  which  un- 
princijded  si)eculntor5  have  induced  the  State,  counties, 
and  cities  to  subscribe  for.  and  the  tariff  of  charges  for  the 
transportation  of  agricultural  products  to  mnrket  has  often 
been  exorbitant  and  op])ressive.  But  these  evils  event- 
ually work  their  own  cure. 

A'jiirtthnral  Pnnliirfx. — ^finnesota  is  fast  becoming  the 
largest  wheat-growing  State  in  the  Vnion.  Spring  wheat 
is  mostly  grown,  as  it  prove?  more  successful  than  the 
winter  wheat.  The  croi>  of  the  State  in  a  good  vear  should 
be  ab«u)t  .■iO.OOn.OOn  bushels,  but  the  grasshoppers  in  IS7:i. 
1S7I.  and  1S7'',  and  the  very  wet  season  between  banrest- 
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ing  and  threshing  in  1S75,  have  gomewhat  diminished  the 
crop.  The  average  yield  per  acre  is  17.84  bushels,  a  larger 
average  than  that  of  any  other  State  E.  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains.   The  following  table,  prepared  by  Hon.  C.  F.  Solberg, 


commissioner  of  statistics  in  Minnesota,  shows  the  rapid 
increase  of  agricultural  products  in  the  State.  We  have 
added  two  columns,  showing  the  acreage  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1874,  and  the  product  so  far  as  reported : 


Wheat,  bushels.. 
OaU,  "     .. 

Corn,  "     .. 

Barley,  "     -. 

Rye,  "    .. 

Buckwheat,"    .. 


Total  of  grain  crops.. 


Beans,  bushels 

Potatoes,    "      

Cultivated  hay,  tons 

Wild  hay,  "    

Hops,  pounds 

Sortrhum,  gallons,  syrup... 

Flax,  pounds,  fibre 

Flax,  bushels,  seed 

Clover,  bushels,  seed 

Timothy,  bushels,  seed 

Tobacco,  pounds 

Strawberries,  quarts , 

Apples,  trees  growing 

Apples,  trees  in  bearing.... 
Apples,  bushels  produced.. 

Maple-sugar,  pounds 

Maple-syrup,  gallons 

Bees,  number  of  hives 

Honey,  pounds 

Wool,  "      

Butter,       "      

Cheese,       "      


1870. 

1871. 

1673. 

1873. 

1876, 
eatimated. 

icrcftge. 

15,372,941 
9,895,164 
5,650,370 
1,518,686 
73,375 
63,369 

13,467,300 

10,689,484 

7,076,268 

1,627,007 

130,928 

64,152 

22.059,375 

12,.550,733 

7,142,245 

1,495,495 

182,730 

49.359 

26,402,485 

12,544,536 

6,457,368 

669,415 

96,877 

29,44.5 

31,475,000 

15,778,000 

9,500,000 

1,58.5,000 

70,000 

31,500 

1,764,109 

441,102 

364,083 

44,430 

4,368 

3,632 

32,573,945 

24,950 

1,372,975 

72.639 

526,616 

138.803 

56,370 

38,509 

7,224 

3,689 

15,070 

20,573 

17.5,153 

391.123 

27,191 

10,7.55 

231,602 

17,320 

9,709 

138.418 

381.400 

6,805,866 

365,048 

33,045,139 

19,658 

2,153,536- 

82,456 

603,146 
64.243 
73.425 

2.35,.548 
14,421 
2.588 
15.823 
37.051 

233,961 

1,007,274 

68,632 

34,927 

141,982 
22,923 
12,098 

229,679 

a35,232 
7,356,763 

469,147 

43,479,937 

19,156 

3,072,349 

108,028 

743,414 

114,429 

78,095 

2,903.079 

71,7.52 

2,348 

15,228 

42,788 

277,710 

1,734,861 

87.451 

39,663 

195,587 

17.394 

13,704 

2.32,948 

497,045 

8,823,630 

772,630 

46,200,126 

14,246 

2,196,138 

144,712 

783,619 

57,291 

.53.226 

1,227,-547 

100,8.53 

1,546 

40,022 

28,324 

255,765 

3,832,038 

84,434 

20,307 

139.952 

17,.541 

10,376 

134.266 

529.856 

10.140,316 

1,031,,510 

58,436,500 

57,500 

3,250,000 

140,000 

1,000,000 

2,622,324 

5,294 

35..527 

104,897 

126 

125,000 

1,810 

125,000 

5,651 

46,263 

22,.5,57 

177,185 

1 

0. 
3 

s 

% 

20,835 

141,384 
50.000 

151,215 
31,546 

25,600 

549,918 

12,000,000 

1,250,000 

The  following  table  gives  the  increase  of  livestock  and  the 
total  number  at  the  close  of  1875;  the  first  three  lines  are 
TJ.  S.  census  returns  ;  the  others.  State  reports  : 


Years. 

Horses. 

Cattle. 

Mules  and 
asses. 

Sheep. 

Hogs. 

1850 

860 

2,102 

14 

80 

733 

1860 

16.879 

95,909 

384 

12,595 

104,479 

1870 

9.3,011 

310,379 

2,350 

132,343 

184,473 

1871 

114,027 

331,186 

2,990 

116,493 

164,779 

1872 

127,200 

386,048 

3,569 

134,609 

161,786 

1873 

141,871 

419,084 

4,005 

149.206 

149,896 

1875 

167,313 

467,578 

5,257 

162,807 

141,810 

ManufncUirinrf  and  Mining  Industry. — Minnesota  pos- 
sesses not  only  the  greatest  and  most  available  water-power 
in  the  U.  S.  in  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  in  the  Mississippi, 
which  is  already  largely  improved,  but  she  has  available 
and  constant  water-powers  sufficient  for  all  manufacturing 
purposes  in  every  county  in  the  State.  In  1S60  there  were 
662  manufacturing  establishments,  with  S2,.'iS8,.310  capital, 
employing  212.3  hands,  consuming  SI .904.070  of  raw  mate- 
rials, and  producing  annually  S3, 373. 172.  In  1S70  the 
number  of  establishments  was  2072  ;  bands  employed.  972(1 : 
capital  invested,  811,806,738;  raw  material  consumed, 
$12,412,840;  annual  product,  §23,396,097.  The  following 
table  shows  the  condition  of  a  few  of  the  leading  manufac- 
tures according  to  the  census  of  1870  : 


DescriptioD. 


Flour 

Lumber 

.Sash,  blinds,  and  doors 
Carriages, wagons,  etc. 

Furniture 

AEricult.  implements. 

Harness 

Brewing  a  lid  distilling 
Machinery,      locomo- 
tives, etc 

Rlacksmitliiiig 

Hoots  and  shoes 

Printing  and  pub'ing. 
Coopering 


So.  or 

estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Tin  and  sheet  Iron... 


204 
26 

115 
68 
27 
73 
51 

11 

294 
168 
21 
57 
79 


Capital 

Hands 

Value 
of 

invested. 

ployed. 

materials 
used. 

$ 

$ 

2,862,545 

627 

5,567,023 

3,207,140 

2,787 

2,240.905 

458,600 

336 

802.242 

351,930 

461 

192,130 

286,400 

331 

120,271 

215,2.56 

1.50 

109,746 

122,475 

194 

170,554 

456,325 

159 

151,382 

631,021 

542 

405,.599 

232,770 

430 

202.696 

172,419 

387 

239.310 

309,700 

267 

139.558 

80,100 

251 

190,072 

157.235 

184 

153.980 

Value 

of 
anntial 
product. 


6.982,959 
5,058,157 
1,102,482 
595,780 
41.5,972 
31)4,575 
334,170 
392,101 

2,051,283 
.5.59,."i01 
529,204 
350,386 
,395,337 
311,:t21 

Each  successive  year  greatly  increases  this  manufacturing 
industry.  Minneapolis,  situated  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Antho- 
ny, produced  in  1874  manufactured  goods  of  the  value  of 
over  $1. 0,000, 000.  Five  millions  bushels  of  the  wheat  pro- 
ducc<l  in  the  State  are  inanufai'tiired  into  flour  in  its  own 
mills,  and  Minnesota  flour  maintains  the  first  rank.  The 
lumber  proiiuct  of  the  two  great  lumber  districts  in  1871 
was  421,000,000  feet,  and  the  value  of  the  iinnunl  jimiluct 
exceeded  W..')Ofl,000.  The  manufacture  of  agricult  iirnl  iiiiple- 
ments  and  machinery  has  been  greatly  increased  since  1S71I. 
Fiuancf'H. —  Minnesota  is  in  an  excellent  financial  condi- 
tion.    Ilor  recognized  bonded  State  debt  amounted  Jan.  1, 


1875,  to  $480,000.  She  had  a  school  fund,  well  invested, 
on  Nov.  30,  1874,  of  $3,030,127.09;  a  university  fund  of 
.$211,107.53  {these  two  funds  will  eventually  reach,  by  the 
sales  of  school  and  university  lands  and  other  resources, 
about  $10,000,000  for  the  school  fund  and  81,000,000  for  the 
university  fund) :  a  sinking  fund,  now  increasing  rapidly, 
of  861,222.15;  a  State  interest  fund  of  $40,930.53;  a  State 
institution  fund,  with  a  balance  of  868,616.12;  an  internal 
improvement  land  fund  of  839,032.42 ;  and  an  inebriate 
asylum  fund  of  813.322.73.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the 
State  for  the  year  1874  was  8217,427,211,  and  for  1875  some- 
what more  "than  $223,000,000.  The  real  valuation  was 
probably  nearly  or  quite  $300,000,000.  Of  this  valuation, 
about  one-third  is  personal  property.  The  receipts  into 
the  State  treasury  (including  a  balance  of  8218,398.35)  for 
the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1874,  were  81,331,210.87;  the 
disbursements  for  the  same  year  were,  for  all  objects, 
81,148.059.96,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of 
8183,150.91.  The  estimated  receipts  of  1875  were 
$1,105,447.14.  and  the  probable  disbursements  would  leave 
a  larger  balance  than  usual  in  the  treasury. 

Commerce. — The  commerce  of  Minnesota  is  of  two  kinds 
— that  transmitted  through  her  two  ports  of  St.  Paul  and 
Duluth.  and  a  small  but  rapidly  increasing  trade  with 
Manitoba  by  steamers  on  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  and 
some  also  on  the  nearly  completed  railway  between  Fort 
Harry,  St.  Vincent,  and  St.  Paul ;  and  the  great  internal 
commerce,  whicii  tasks  the  energies  of  all  her  railroad  lines 
and  of  her  steamers  on  her  navigable  waters.  In  1874  the 
collector  at  St.  Paul  reported  23  steamboats  and  6  barges, 
with  an  aggregate  of  2505.95  tons,  as  licensed  by  the  sur- 
veyor of  the  port;  imports  of  114  packages  of  the  foreign 
value  of  815,340,  and  the  collection  of  duties  and  dues  to 
the  amount  of  $7398.84.  The  number  of  arrivals  at  the 
port  during  the  navigation  season  of  1874  was  218,  all 
steamers.  The  collector  of  the  port  of  Duluth.  situated  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  reports  the  arrival  at  that  port 
during  the  season  of  1874  of  241  steamers  and  47  sailing 
vessels,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  168.241  tons  and  man- 
ned by  6092  men,  and  the  departure  of  244  steamers  and 
48  sailing  vessels,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  168,0(>1 
tons  and  crews  of  6096  men.  The  entire  amount  of  im- 
ported goods  received  at  the  ]Mirt  had  a  foreign  value  of 
§407.841.  and  the  duties  on  them  amounled  to  SIS3.1 18.39. 
The  total  freight  received  at  the  jxirt  of  Duluth  in  1874 
was  42.307^  tims,  about  one-seventh  less  than  the  pre- 
vious year,  but  the  shipments  were  98.88fiJ  tons,  which  was 
about  6  per  cent,  in  advance  of  any  |irevious  year.  The 
freight  on  the  lied  River  was  abimt  8912,itons.  The  great 
and  constantly  increasing  export  to  other  States  of  lumber, 
i  wheat,  and  other  cereals.  Hour,  and  agricultural  machinery, 
and  the  importation  of  merchandise,  salt.  coal.  etc..  furnish 
the  railways  with  nearly  1,500,000  tons  of  freight,  and  with 
the  steamers  and  freight-boats  jiroilucc  a  movement  of  not 
less  than  850,000.000  or  $60,000,000  worth  of  merchandise. 
l!i,n/.-s  mill  Siirini;H  /Aiii/,-«. — There  were  in  Nov.,  1874, 
32  national  banks  in  Minnesota.     These  had  84,448,700  of 
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oiipital  paid  In;  $.'I,7A4,8dO  of  U.  B.  bun(U  doponitod  to 
Nuuiiro  oiruulalion,  $l,1  j.'>,000  oirouliition  iHHUtid,  of  whiuh 
$:i,:tt):t,/)01  wuh  QUt;itiin<nn|<;  $H,'>i:,,2m.7»  loiLDM  and  diM- 
oountH;  $7  U>..'tU7.1^  Ntonkr*.  bfindx,  and  inort^aKOH  other 
than  11.  S.  bond.s;  $1 ,1 7:{,90:(.'.ll  ilui;  IVniii  otlx-r  biinkri  ; 
$y7-», 770.1(1  ciirrtMiny  and  Hpccic  on  han'l :  tlu;  arnouiil  of 
imlividinil  dupor'itH  wa»i  $().21/7,<'{<1I.'J7.  Thcni  wuru  alxu  II 
Ktiitn  bantiN  iit  thu  Haino  datu,  liavin){  u^^regato  ruHourcoH 
o!"  about  :<l,;iH(),n00.  Tlicro  woro  7  HavinjjH  bankH,  2  of 
tb(Mn  ori^ani/.cd  in  ibo  aiituinn  of  IM't;  tlio  other  ^j  have 
aj;(;r«j;ato  rifsourro.'*  of  about  ."r;!!;  1 ,01111 — im  amount  more 
than  MulliciLMit  to  uovur  all  their  UabilitiuH. 

hiinranvf. — Th«r«  are  two  tiro  insnrnnco  companies  lo- 
ontnd  in  Minnesota;  (I)  the  MinneHola  Fiirnierr*'  Mutual 
Firo  InHunuitiu  AnHnuiation,  at  MinnciipoliH,  reporting  aHHotn 
aniountini?  to  $i;)H.:t02.:)4  ;  liabililios.j;!! 4H6.8H  ;  income  for 
thi)  year  IS7  f .  $rtH,l(fi2.:iH  ;  expenditures,  ?55,:i'Jft. II  ;  total 
outHtandin«  rinkM,  $«,622,8Si.  (2)  Thi-  St.  Paul  Kiro  and 
Marine  Inxurancu  ('o.,  at  St.  Paul — capital,  $1011,000;  as- 
setH,  $728,0;{2.2l ;  liabilities,  except  capital  and  not  surplus, 


927-1,(117.14;  Income  during  the  year,  $;j91.712.1;1  ;  oxpen- 
diturcH,    S-17A,'j:(U.M  ;    total    rifikd    In    force.   $2:{,0(lft,12-l. 
Sixty-two  compunicH  from  other  State*  and  countrien  were 
doin^  buKinc<iN  in  the  State  in   IS7I.     The    riftkii  written 
by  ihunu  companies   in    MinncKCfta   in    1H71   amounted   to 
$:>il,Hlrt.(l22 :    the  lolal    premiumD    received.   $sic,,7i:'..i',i ; 
t  the  total  loHHen  paid,  $:>7H,7>lH.Ol.    There  wan  at  the  name 
I  time    1    life    inMuranuu   company   In  the  8tate — the   Min- 
nesota   Mutual    Life,  at    St.   Paul,  with    u    puid-up    cap- 
itiil  of  $K00O;  a^^»»ct^  of  $W,8fl;j.85  :  liabiliticp,  $tiMft»..'iO; 
I  income,  .Si{7. 727.10  ;  cxpendilurcr*,  9.'M. 002.4 1 ;  total  amount 
I  of  insurance    in    force,  $*J'.',:t,*J2i.     Thirty-two   companies 
!  from   other   Stuten  and   oountrieM  wore  doing  bunin<?t«f   in 
t  Minnettota.     ThoMC  companicf'  i^^ucd  221H  policies  in  Min- 
I  ncHota  fluring  the  year,  coveiinj<  S.'l.K'JO.I.il  of  rifkn,  col- 
lecting  $IO.s,170  of  premiums,  and  piiid  ?l'JO,0.'j|  of  Iohkcs. 
They  had  in  all  in  the  State  Hjfi'j  poIicie«  for?I.'>,0',t9..'i0y.(J0. 
/'opnlntiftii. — The  following  table  given  the  population 
at  given  periodti,  with  ttucb  other  particulam  as  can  bo  ob- 
tained : 
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1870 
1873 
1874 
1875 

R.077* 
0S,S12 
172,02.3' 
2.'iO,09a> 

4.ir,,o5r,t 

.552,4(;4 
.'-182.747 
609,7;7t 

3,716 

2,361 

6,038 

169,895 

.138,'2."i'7 
540.005 
,570,109 
594,876 

30 

4,100 

1,977 

.04 
.85 
2.10 
.3.04 
5.26 
6.05 
7.01 
7.24 

649 

4,763 

1,751 

62,731 
87,244 
1.57.913 
196,065 
210,194 
228.382 

1,378 
41,226 
94,238 

1,449 
48.186 
114,739 

1.50,916 

75,274 

883. 

250. 
45.8 
78. 
24. 
05.7 
04.6 

93,084 

78,939 
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"7,'799 
11.8.59 
12.578 
14,901 

113,295 

68,728 

235,299 
294,710 

204,407 
257,7.54 

isi'aji 

279.009 

■.m),r,r,6 

370.734 
379,978 

160.097 
201,908 
212,013 
217,429 

24,413 
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A  largo  proportion  of  the  foreign  population  of  Minnesota 
is  of  Scandinavian  origin.  In  tho  autumn  of  1874  tho 
Minnesota  oommisfiioner  of  statistics  reported  as  the  result 
of  very  careful  ini|uiry  tlint  there  were  in  the  State  l;U,;j".2 
persons  who  wore  either  of  Scandinavian  birth  or  parent- 
age :  of  these,  7;'). 251  were  Norwegians.  ;')0,  ^^2'^  S\vc(les,  5058 
Danos.  There  were  in  1870,  4fi,3S0  natives  of  Germany, 
Austria,  and  ISohemia,  .'10.554  from  Groat  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  Ifi.nos  from  British  America;  Holland  and  Lux- 
emburg furnisheil  ;t02S  ;  Switzerlaml.  France,  and  Belgium, 
4527  ;  and  tho  rest  of  tho  world.  Sfi". 

Efhtriitinn. — Tho  first  settlers  of  Minno.Qota  wore  mostly 
from  Now  Kncclnnd.  and  they  brought  with  them  tho  New 
Englimd  ilisposition  to  promote  o>lucation  and  social  culture 
anil  rnlincmont.  Tim  churcij  ami  schocil-hnuso  were  among 
tho  earliest  buildinirs  roared  in  the  now  settlements.  The 
State  is  now  (1875)  but  twenty-two  yoarji  old.  and  tho  p^ip- 
ulation  has  increased  from  f'lOflO  to  000,000  in  twenty-five 
years,  but  the  State  has  made  greater  progress  in  educa- 
tion in  thiit  time  than  any  other  State  m  the  Union.  Be- 
ginning with  her  public  schools,  wo  find  that  of  the  210.191 
persons  of  school  age  (5  to  21  years)  in  tho  State  on  Se(it. 
30,  1874.  128.902  wore  in  school  during  some  portion  of 
the  previous  year — a  larger  proportion  than  in  any  other 
of  tlio  Western  States.  The  whole  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts was  .'^266  :  there  wore  275S  school-houses  in  the  State, 
valued  at  $2,238,700,  of  which  270  were  built  in  1874  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  $150,000.  In  those  school-houses  there  wore 
2780  schools,  in  which  tho  average  attendance  was  91*. 842. 
Tho  whole  number  of  teachers  was  5482,  of  whom  1834  were 
mules  and  30 18  females.  Tho  whole  nmount  paid  for  teach- 
ers' wages  was  $878,000;  the  average  m<mthly  wages  of 
male  teachers  was  $41.57.  and  of  female  teachers,  $30.52: 
the  average  number  of  months  in  which  school  was  taught 
was  0.00.  Tho  whole  amount  expended  for  school  purposes 
in  1874  was$1.155.512.25.  There  were  in  the  State  in  1874, 
151  gradeil  schools.  nn<l  between  twenty  and  thirty  of  the 
cities  and  larger  towns  had  high  schools  in  which  pupils 
coulil  pursue  a  course  of  classical  an<l  mathematical  train- 
ing qualifying  them  to  enter  the  university.  The  school 
fund  amounted  in  tho  autumn  of  1874  to  S3.030.127.09.  and 
by  tho  juilicious  siilc  of  tho  school-lands  yet  unsold  and  the 
otlier  sources  of  increase  will  undoubtciUy  eventually  ex- 
ceed $10,000,000.  Tho  normal  schools  of  the  State  are  3  in 
number,  situated  at  Winona.  Mankato.  and  St.  Cloud.  Tho 
total  number  of  tcachcr-])upils  enrolled  during  tho  year  was 
905.  of  whom  518  had  been  regularly  in  attemlance — 120 
males.  122  females.  There  were  22  teachers  and  professors 
in  those  schools.  Teachers'  institutes,  holding  from  one  to 
four  weeks,  are  maintained  in  dilTerent  ]>arts  of  tho  State. 
The  I'niversity  of  Minnesota  at  Minneapolis  is  tho  crown- 
ing institution  of  tho  public  and  free  system  of  education 
in  tho  State  :  it  has  a  collegiate  or  elementary  department, 
and  boyimd  this  departments  of  agriculture,  science,  liter- 
nturu  and  tho  arts,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  is  to  have 
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also  schools  of  law  and  medicine.  It  confers  no  honorary 
degrees,  but  requires  an  extended  examination  for  all  il« 
degrees.  The  courses  are  intended  to  be  as  complete  and 
thorough  as  those  of  any  university  or  scientific  school  in 
the  1'.  S.  There  are  19  jirofessors  and  instructors,  and  there 
were  in  1874,  287  students — 209  males  and  78  females.  It 
is  endowed  with  both  the  university  and  agricultural  col- 
logo  lands  to  the  extent  of  202.412.17  acres,  of  which  33.872 
acres  have  been  sold.  Its  present  fund  ($211,107.53  in 
1874)  is  destined  to  be  largely  increased  by  the  further 
sales  of  its  lands,  and  will  eventually  exceed  $1,000,000. 
Its  annual  appropriation  for  current  expenses  is  about 
$31,000.  The  other  collegiate  institutions  in  the  State  arc 
St.  John's  College,  near  St.  Joseph.  Stearns  co.,  under  the 
control  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  has  124  students 
and  22  professors — not  largely  endowed,  but  has  a  good 
reputation  for  thoroughness  of  instruction;  Cnrleton  Col- 
lege, at  Xorthfielil.  under  the  control  of  the  Congregntion- 
alists.  which  has  a  small  endowment.  171  students  (107 
male  and  04  female  i,  and  7  professors  ;  the  Shattuck  School, 
at  Faribault,  under  the  control  of  the,  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  with  124  students  and  9  professors.  St.  Mary's 
Hall,  also  at  Faribault  and  under  tnc  control  of  the  Prot- 
estant Kpiscopal  Church,  is  a  collegiate  school  for  girl?, 
having  114  students.  Besides  these  there  were  in  1874.  31 
academics  and  private  schools,  mostly  under  either  Roman 
Catholic  or  Lutheran  control.  The  whole  number  reported 
as  under  private  instruction  was  3701.  but  the  State  super- 
intendent estimates  that  the  whole  number  in  attendance 
upon  public  and  private  schools  during  the  year  was  not 
less  than  135,000.  There  are  two  so-called  business  col- 
legos,  having  nearly  400  students,  in  the  State.  There  are 
three  theological  schools  in  the  State — the  Augsburg  Evan- 
gelical Seminary  at  Minneapolis,  founded  in  1809,  having 
in  1873,  5  professors.  63  students,  and  a  librory  of  1100 
vols.;  St.  John's  Theological  Seminary  (Roman  Catholici, 
in  connection  with  St.  John's  College,  with  3  professors.  19 
students,  and  400  vols.:  and  the  Seabury  Divinity  School 
at  Faribault,  with  7  instructors  and  about  20  students.  Of 
schools  of  special  instruction,  there  is  the  Minnesota  Insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind, 
at  Faribault,  which  has  100  deaf-mute  and  22  blind  pupils 
and  10  teachers.  It  is  a  State  institution,  and  is  well  con- 
ducted. There  are  2  orphan  asylums,  both  private — one 
at  St.  Paul,  tho  other  at  Shakopce :  n  soldiers'  orphans' 
home,  with  185  pupils,  which  constitutes  the  model  school 
of  the  Winona  N'ormal  Scho<d.  There  is  a  State  reform 
school  at  St.  Paul,  with  0  instructors  and  114  children,  all 
boys  but  4.  Its  annual  cost  is  about  $:10.000 ;  about  90 
per  cent,  are  said  to  be  reformed ;  the  library  has  900  vols. 
Tho  State  prison  at  Stillwater  is  said  to  be  well  managed. 
Its  expenses  in  1874  were  $34,857,  and  the  earnings  of  tho 
prisoners  between  $7500  and  $8000.  The  State  hospital 
for  the  insane  at  St.  Peter's  had  an  average  of  421  patients 
in  1874.  and  the  appropriation  for  current  expenses  was 
$S7,500.  The  buildings  were  to  be  completed  in  1875  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  $00,000. 

Crime, — There  were  498  cases  of  criminal  offences  tried 
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in  the  cotmtj  and  circuit  courts  in  1874,  and  of  these  320 
were  convicted. 

Kewspapera. — In  1870  there  were  95  newspapers  in  the 
State,  issuing  9.543,656  eopieg  annually,  and  having  a  cir- 
culation of  110. 77S.  In  1871  the  number  had  increased  to 
over  100,  and  in  1S74  there  were  128.  with  an  aggregate 
circulation  nf  about  156,000.  In  1870  there  were  6  dailies  : 
in  1875  there  were  15.  In  1870  there  were  5  tri-weeklies, 
70  weeklies,  and  5  monthlies.  Nearly  or  quite  all  of  the 
tri-weeklies  have  now  become  dailies,  and  the  number  of 
weeklies  has  increased  to  more  than  100. 

Liln-an'es. — According  to  the  census  of  1870,  there  were 


1412  libraries  of  all  classes  in  Minnesota,  with  360,810  vol- 
umes ;  587  of  these  were  public,  having  160,790  vols.  Of 
these,  1  8tate  library  had  lll.OOO  vols,  (18,000  in  1875); 
15  town  or  city  libraries  had  9981  vols.  :  1  law  library.  5)10 
vols.:  1  college  or  school  library.  4000  voU.  (in  IH74"  there 
were  13  of  these  libraries,  with  nearly  20,001)  vols.):  544 
Sunday-school  jind  church  libraries,  numbering  112,508 
vols,  (these  had  more  than  doubled  in  1874)  ;  2  literary  as- 
sociation libraries,  with  7200  vols.;  23  circulating,  "with 
16,601  vols.;  825  private,  with  200.020  vols. 

Churches. — The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  re- 
ligious denominations  in  1870, 1872,  and  1874: 


DeDominations. 
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Among  the  minor  denominations  are  2  Reformed  (late 
Dutch)  churches  and  3  Reformed  (late  German),  as  well  as 
several  union  and  other  churches. 

Counties. — There  are  76  organized  counties,  as  follows  : 


Aitkin 
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Hennepin  . 
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60.639 

115,396 

lOi.212 

1,101.877 

111,632 

4WJJ.368 

1.574.398 

193.449 

.'>3,239 

2.410.HH0 

.316.151 

94.2^1 

4217,427,211  6*5,021. 798 


The  counties  not  organized  in  1874  were  Beltrami,  having 
a  population  in  1875  of  SO;  Big  Stone,  305;  Itasca.  9G  ; 
Pembina,  202;  Cook,  215;  and  Traverse,  100:  Mankatba 
and  Wahuata,  population  not  given.  The  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  counties  except  tribal  Indians  was  597,407; 
males,  31fi,076,  females,  2S1,.S3L  In  1S60  the  population  of 
these  counties  and  others  since  changed  was  1938,  and 
total,  172,023. 

Principal  Cities  and  Towns. — St.  Paul,  the  capital,  had 
in  1870,  20,030  inhabitants,  and  in  1876.  33,170;  Minne- 
apolis, at  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  in  1870,  18,087.  in  1875, 
32,721;  Winona  in  1875,  10.737:  Stillwater,  Red  Wing, 
Faribault,  and  Mankato,  from  5000  to  7000;  Rochester, 
Duluth.  Hastings,  Owatonna,  St.  Peter,  Austin,  Lake  City, 
New  Ulm.  Northfield,  and  St.  Cloud,  from  2000  to  5000  ; 
and  Wabasha,  Anoka,  Rushford,  Shakopce,  St.  Charles, 
Waseca,  Hokah,  Brainerd,  Kasson,  Brownsville,  Caledunia, 
and  Henderson  are  flourishing  and  rapidly  growing  towns. 

Constitution,  Courts,  Representatives  in  CoH<jrc»s,  etc. — 
The  constitution  of  Minnesota  was  adopted  Oct.  13,  1857, 
when  she  was  seeking  admission  into  the  Union.  The  gov- 
ernor, lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  treasurer, 
and  attorney -general  are  chosen  by  a  plurality  vote  of  the 
electors  for  the  term  of  two  years.  The  auditor  is  elected 
in  the  same  way,  but  for  three  j-ears.  There  are  22  sena- 
tors, elected  for  two  years,  one-half  chosen  each  year  ;  47 
representatives,  chosen  annually.  The  legislature  meets 
annually,  and  its  sessions  are  limited  to  60  days.  The 
election  takes  ]»lace  in  November.  Suffrage  is  coniincd  to 
male  citizens,  but  is  otherwise  almost  universal.  The  voter 
must  be  twenty-one  years  old.  and  may  be  cither  a  citizen 
of  the  U.  S..  or  of  foreign  birth  who  has  declared  his  in- 
tention to  become  a  citizen,  or  of  African  descent  if  other- 
wise eligible,  or  of  mixed  white  and  Indian  blood,  or  of 
Indian  blood  if  he  has  adopted  the  langujige,  customs,  and 
habits  of  civilization,  and  is  pronounced  capable  of  voting 
by  any  <listrict  court  of  the  State,  but  he  must  ba\e  re- 
sided in  the  V.  S.  a  year,  in  the  State  four  months,  and  in 
the  election  district  ten  days  next  preceding  the  election. 
The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  sujireme  court,  district 
courts,  courts  of  comninn  pleas,  courts  of  jirobate.  and  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  all  electcl  by  tlic])cople.  The  supreme 
court  eimsists  of  a  chief-jusliee  and  two  associate  justices, 
elected  for  seven  years,  it  has  original  jurisdiction  in 
such  reuu'flial  eases  as  are  prescribed  by  law,  and  ai)pellate 
jurisdiction  in  nil  cases  both  in  law  and  efjiiily.  There 
are  nn  jury  trials  in  the  supreme  c<iuit.  There  are  11 
judges  of  the  district  courts,  each  elected  by  the  pe()ple 
of  their  several  districts  for  seven  years:  in  Kuiusey  and 
Hennepin  counties  there  arc  courts  of  common  plcius.  the 
judges  <d'  whi<'h  have  the  same  tenure  of  office  and  salary 
ns  the  district  judges.  The  proltate  courts  are  in  each 
county,  ami  2  justices  of  tlic  ])ca,ce  are  chosen  for  each 
organized  township.  Minnesota  is  entitled  under  the  ap- 
i)ortion»ient  of  1872  to  3  members  of  CongresB,  and  with 
ner  present  population  should  have  4. 
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HiHtorti. — Tho  first  European  who  not  foot  on  tho  tor- 

ritiiry  ul'  Minnt'NOtu  wu-  Louin  ]h'iin<;})in,  n  Kriintiinrftn 
jiiicht.  \vli'»  in  Mlsn,  in  the  i-onipfiny  '»('  ii  piirty  "»*'  Kn-Mfh 
i'lir  IriuliTH,  jiMfrnii(Ml  llio  Mi^-^iH^ipiii  to  tiio  I'lills  u\'  St. 
Anthony,  l<i  uIiIl-Ii  Im!  j^iivo  tln-ir  inunu.  Soino  I-'rcnrli 
trn<k'rs  jinil  th<-ir  tJui^ciniduiitH  Ht^-tllud  aroun<l  the  KhIIh,  but 
mum  \n\\-*vA  into  Iniliitn  c-ur<toiiiK  anil  inoilos  itf  lift-.  In 
ITti.'t  tlii-<  ri'v'iort  wii?<  ceiliid  to  (Jieiit  Krituiii,  anf)  in  I7<Wi 
it  wiiw  ('X|ihiieii  hy  *'uitt.  .lonuthun  Carver,  ii  nittivc  of 
ConnoctitMit.  In  17H;t  it  wan  triLnHfomMl  to  tho  U.  S.  an  it 
|mrt  of  tho  \or(h-woHt  Territory.  In  ISO.'i  a  tract  of  himl 
«iis  purfhiiHcrt  I'nun  tho  lii<tiitnH  at  thr  nioiitli  r»f  th<'  St. 
Croix,  un'i  jinnthcr  iil  the  nioiitli  oftlio  .Minin'-'itii.  iiidu'l 
iny  St.  Anthony'.s  Kallw.  In  IXL'll,  Fort  Snellinj;  wan  hnilt, 
nntl  in  IS22  tlio  nr.-*t  mill  was  orcrtod  in  winit  if  now  Min- 
ni'ii|»oli-<.  In  Ih2I{  tho  first  stoaniboiit  ^ifitcil  MinnoHotn. 
Itftwciin  this  tinin  ami  1H:(0  a  h<niiill  r»iIony  of  S\vi«w  fcttlc'cl 
near  St.  Piuil.  In  ls:tH  tho  In.ii;in  tit!.-  to  hind-*  K.  of  tho 
MiHhiHHipiii  wiirt  I'xIin^uislKMl.  In  iSM  a  fL'ttlLTrK'nl  wa« 
rnnnmmct'tl  at  Stillwater:  on  Mar.  .'I.  1  S  10,  C<)nj;ro«H  pnitRod 
nn  act  organizinj;  (Iri  Territory  of  Minno«o(ii,  JtH  wct»torn 
Ixiiiiuhiry  boinij  tlio  Missouri  Uivor,  At  thin  tinio  tho 
|)u|nihilion  (if  the  Territory  was  between  IIHHI  ami  r)flilfl, 
iiml  it  was  iliijy  oririinizcil  on  tho  1st  of  .lune  following. 
In  iH.'il  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands  hotwoon  the  MissiR- 
Hi|i|ii  and  (lie  Kcd  Uiver  of  the  North  was  extinguished,  ' 
o\co[it  tlio  reservations.  Ininii;^ration  iit  onco  <'oniiiienoe(l 
in  oiirnest,  an<l  so  rajiid  \vas  the  inercaso  of  pojnilalion  that  i 
nn  Keb.  2r>,  li^.'>7,  Congres?  jmssed  an  enabling  aut  for  its  I 
iKltnission  as  a  Stiite.  Tlio  provisions  of  the  art  wore  com- 
plied with,  a  constitution  (under  which  tho  State  is  still 
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l^ovornod)  wan  pnniiorl  and  iiubniUt«fl  to  the  neoplo,  and 

iiietiiborH  of  Con^rcHu  elerlcd  In  tho  followinj;  Ootouer,  and 
on  May  II,  IH/^H,  Minni-*-ota  wan  formally  adniitle'l  to  the 
Cninii.  Il(;r  growth  hai*  been  one  of  unexampled  rajddity, 
not  only  in  population,  but  in  wealth,  edueiition,  and  ffen 
oral  prosperity.  In  1  Hd',;  tho  Hioux,  who  claime>|  extenf^ive 
traets  in  the  \V.  uitd  S.  W.  of  the  State,  Inkinf;  iidviintaj.^; 
of  thi<  wiLr,  whioh  ha<l  eiilled  ^reat  number"  of  the  able- 
bodied  men  of  Minnesota  to  di-tiint  buttlefields.  Mud'lenly 
inadu  an  irruption  upon  the  new  iieitlementH.  mn^Hacrin;? 
whrde  faunlics,  burning  vilhi^eM,  and  driving;  tlinuKandf  of 
Hettlers  pcnnilesH  from  their  liomeN.  Nearly  I<1(10  per^on^ 
peri>hod  froiti  this  navii^je  oiilbreuk:  but  hn  xuppreHMion 
vviiM  as  Hpeedy  and  ("ever*;  as  the  invasion  had  Iwen  brutal 
and  barburouH  :  the  Sioux  were  defeated  and  con^jucrcd, 
the  most  Kuilty  cxeoutcd,  and  the  whole  tribe  removed 
from  tlie  Stale.  There  are  still  in  tho  State  about  Il'.^lOO 
friendly  ChippowuM,  srattered  on  three  or  four  re-erva- 
tions.  Till-  oonfiiot  bolwccn  the  farmers  and  the  railroad 
contpanies  lias  been  inufdi  lens  violent  in  Minnesota  than  in 
the  other  States,  and  they  arc  now  on  nmioable  terms.  Tho 
loeusts  in  IHT.'J  and  IH74  ravajjcd  a  few  countie«,  and  di- 
mini-'lied  by  from  20  to  2.'»  per  cent,  the  erop  of  eereals.  but 
thiH  bat«  but  slightly  disturocd  the  jtrospcrity  of  the  State. 

Gorernom  of  the  Stale. 

TruitiToniAi,  r.ovKRNORR.     I  Ah-xander  Ramsey lfW)-r.4 

Al-xauder  Kauisoy IHtO-.l^  .  St.ph.  fi  Mlllir l^r.i  r..-, 

Willis  A.  Cormnu IS:Vt-ri7  ,  William  R.  Marjdiall...  l^o.-Ti 

Sutnuul  Medary 1857-58 '■  Iloraeo  Aiisiln Ih70-74 

Statk  Ciishmau  K.  Davis IK74-7*i 

Henry  H.  Sibley..'! 1858-69  !  John  S.  Pillsbury IS7G-W0 

at  Presidential  Eltetiont. 


Yoar 

of 

clcCtlOD. 

I86U 
131)4 
18r,8 
1872 
I87G 

C«iidld«l«  for  President  and  Vice- 
i'rv^tdeiil  who  received  tbe  elcc- 
torul  vote  VI  tile  8ute. 

Al>riili!iin  Lincoln  P 1 

llnnniliiil  II;uiilin  V.-P....  f 

Abrnhaiii  i.iiifiilii  P 1 

Aiuirew  Johnson  V.-P J 

Ii 

4 
4 
4 
5 
5 

Popular 
vow. 

Principal  opposiUon  eandldatca. 

Popular 
vote. 

UlooiltjcandldaUl. 

Popolar 
vMc, 

22,06D 
25,061 
43,545 
55,117 
72,902 

Stephen  A.  Doiitrlas  P ) 

lIeischelV..lohosonV.-P/ 
(ieorme  H.  MHIellan  P....  1 
OeijrKe  H.  Pendli-lon  V.-P  j 

Hurulio  Seymour  P \ 

Fraucis  I'.  iilair,.Ir.,V.-P.  J 

Horace  Orei-ley  1* 

Heuj.  Criilz  Urown  V.-P... 
S,  ,1  TiUien  P 1 

11,920 
17,375 
28,075 
34,423 
48,799 

John  <:  HrerkenrldRO  P.) 
Joseph  Lane  V.-P / 

Charles O'Conor  P | 

748 

Si'l'inyler  Colfax  V.-P f 

I'lvssi's  S.  (;rant  P \ 

lirniv  Wilson  V.-P / 

U.  Ii.  ■|liVV(s  P 1 

W.  A.  Wheeler  V.-P / 

No     re- 
port. 

2,311 

T.  A.  Hendricks  V.-P j 

For  many  vaUniblo  statistics  and  much  recent  informa- 
tion contained  in  this  article  tho  writer  is  indebted  to  Ilis 
Kxcelleney  Cushman  K.  Davis,  governor  of  Minnesota, 
and  to  Hon.  S.  V.  Jennison,  secretary  of  state. 

L.  P.  Brockett. 

Minneso'trt,  tp.  of  Jackson  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  120. 

I>Iiiinesotn  <'iiy,  post-v.  of  Rolling  Stone  tp..  \Vinona 
Co..  Minn.,  on  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  and  the  AVinona 
and  St.  IV'Ior  K.  lis. 

.Miiincsotii  Junction,  post-v.  of  Dodge  co.,  Wis.,  at 
the  crossing  of  tho  Portage  branch  of  the  i\Ii!waukeo  and 
St.  Paul  R.  R.  and  the  Wisconsin  division  of  tlu;  Chicago 
and  North-western  R.  R.,  has  the  repair-shops  of  the  latter. 

.llinnesota  Lake^  post-tp.  of  Faribault  co.,  Minn. 

Pop.   iMW. 

Minnesota  River  rises  in  Big  Stone  Lake,  on  the 
boundary  lutween  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  traverses  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  flowing  first  S.  E.  and  then  N.  E., 
reaching  tho  Mississippi  5  miles  above  St.  Paul.  It  flows 
through  "the  Big  Woods."  a  great  forest  of  deciduous 
trees,  and  is  navigable  liOO  miles  in  high  and  -Ij  in  low 
water.     Total  length.  470  miles.  ^ 

Minnesota,  University  of,  a  public  institution  of 
learning  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  established  by  virtue  of 
the  State  constitutitm.  The  present  charter  dates  from 
1S))S.  Tho  government  is  vested  in  a  board  of  regents, 
consisting  (1)  of  seven  members  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, and  (2)  three  members,  cr-ojfiriiK — the  governi>r. 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  the  jiresident 
of  tiio  university.  The  endowment  consists  of  202,l*s;i 
acres  of  public  lands,  about  one-tifth  of  which  have  been 
sold  for  $201,000.  In  1876  the  general  faculty  included  15 
persons;  the  number  of  students  was  2.'^4.  Tuition  free 
in  all  departments.  Both  sexes  are  admitted.  There  i-J 
no  dormitory  system.  No  honorary  degrees  are  confcrre<l. 
The  library  contains  10,000  volumes.  The  geological  sur- 
vey of  the  State  was  entrusted  to  the  university  in  1S72, 
and  is  in  successful  progress.  The  permanent  plan  of 
organization  adopted  in  1S70  is  a  novel  one.  The  studies 
usually  included  in  the  first  two  college  years  are  thrown 
out  of  the  university  proper,  and  are  merged  with  a  re- 
mainder of  *•  preparatory  "  work  to  form  the  department 
of  elementary  instruction  required  by  tho  charter.  The 
"  secondary "  department  thus  formed  is  the  oommon 
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feeder  of  tho  university  college,  but  for  the  time  being 
only,  it  being  part  of  the  plan  to  drop  tho  whole  of  this 
work  to  tlie  high  scliools  ns  soon  as  practicable.  The  fol- 
lowing distinct  but  federated  colleges  are  in  operation: 
(1)  A  college  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  having 
three  courses  of  general  studies,  classical,  scientific,  and 
modern,  leading  in  two  years  to  the  tlcgrees  of  B.  A.,  B.  S., 
and  B.  L. ;  (2)  a  college  of  agriculture,  having  a  course  of 
])roper  professional  studies.  leading  tothe  degree  of  B.  Agr. 
in  two  years;  {:t)  a  college  of  meehanic  arts,  having  courses 
in  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  leading  to  appropriate 
baccalaureate  degrees.  Post-graduate  courses  will  be  or- 
ganized, leading  to  the  higher  academical  and  professional 
degrees.  William  W.  Koi.wkll. 

Iflinnetarees,  or  Hidatsa,  a  tribe  of  Indians  on  tho 
upper  Missouri  River,  called  also  "  (ir"s  Ventres  of  tho 
Alissouri."  They  were  formerly  a  branch  of  the  Crows. 
but  since  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  eentury  have  lived 
in  close  relations  with  the  Mandans,  and  in  permatient 
hostility  with  the  Shoshones.  the  Fhilheads,  and  the  Sioux. 
In  ISO!  they  numbered  2.'i00.  and  lived  in  two  villages  on 
Knife  River,  bnt  they  lost  half  their  number  by  smallpox 
in  1S:>S.  and  settled  with  the  Mamlnns  in  ISI5  at  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Fort  Berthold.  where  they  still  remain.  Thej 
have  since  suff'ered  severely  from  inroads  by  the  Sioux, 
an<l  now  (lS7(i)  number  little  more  than  .^00  souls.  Thev 
have  always  been  friendly  to  the  whites,  an'l  made  treaties 
with  the  r.  S.  in  182.'>.  18.')1,  and  ISiVt.  A  large  reserva- 
tion on  the  frontier  of  Montana  was  set  apart  for  them, 
along  with  the  Rickarees  and  Mandnns.  in  1^70.  but  they 
have  not  yet  occupied  it.  They  live  in  colossal  earth-cov- 
ered lodges,  each  accommodating  several  families,  and  in 
their  manners  and  religion  resemble  the  Mandans.  gaining 
their  subsistence  by  hunting  in  the  upper  Missouri  and 
Yellowstone  valleys.  They  have  been  visited  by  Roman 
Tatholic  missionaries,  but  few  if  any  have  embraced  Chris- 
tianity.     \    (ir'tmmar    and    Dt'rliouart/  of  the    IIidnt»n.  by 

!  Washinirton  Miitthews,  was  printed  at  Xew  York  in  lS7.'i, 
and  a  IH^int-xi-EmjUah  Dirtionarif  in  1S74. 

Minneton'ka,  post-tp..  Ilennejiin  co..  Minn.  Pop.  552. 

Minnetriji't a,  post-tp.,  Flennepin  co..Minn.    Pop.  626. 

M in  now  [Fr.  m^mi,  *'  small"],  a  name  applied  to  many 
small  fresh-water  fishes  of  the  family  Cyprinidie.  The 
English  minnow  is  /ViorniH*  nphi/a,  a  very  common  fish. 
In  the  U.  S.  tho  name  is  e.\teDded  to  the  innumerable 
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species  of  Hf/bognathuit,  Hybopnia,   fft/borki/nchu8,  Photo- 

gem'Sf    Col{acu3,    Sai-cidium,    Clinovtomus,    Jihtiiickthyn,  etc. 


The  Minnow. 

They  are  used  as  live  bait  in  pike  and  pickerel  fishing, 
and  are  important  as  affording  food  to  larger  and  better 
fishes. 

Mino  Bird,  the  Gracnla  mttsica,  called  also  Eulnhes 
Javaiiicus,  a  remarkable  bird  of  the  starling  family,  found 
wild  in  the  Malay  Islands,  and  often  seen  caged  in  China 
and  India.  It  is  very  lively  and  intelligent,  and  when 
trained  is  considered  the  best  talker  among  the  birds,  far 


fertile  than    Majorca;  lead,  copper,  and  iron  are  found. 
Chief  town,  Port  Mahon. 

Itti'norites  [Lat.  Fratrea  viinoret],  the  name  given 
by  8t.  Francis  of  Assisi  to  his  original  order.  (See 
FitANCiscANs.)  The  name  is  stil!  borne  by  some  con- 
gregations of  that  great  order  or  group  of  orders. 

Minority  Representation.     See  Proportional 
Kepbesextation,  by  C.  R.  Blckalew. 
Minor  Mode.     See  Mode. 

Minor  Scale,  in  music,  any  scale  corresponding  in 
form  with  th:it  of  A  minor — i.  e.  having  a  regular  gra- 
dation of  eight  notes,  with  a  minor  third.  The  minor 
scale,  however,  is  less  perfect  than  the  major,  as  the 
seventh  degree  ascending  (being  minor)  does  not  prop- 
erly possess  the  quality  of  leading  note  until  raised  a 
semitone  by  the  addition  of  a  sharp.  But  this  change  ne- 
cessitates another — viz.  a  similar  raising  of  the  sl.rtfi,  be- 
tween which  and  the  altered  seventh  there  would  otherwise 
be  the  interval  of  an  "  extreme"  second — an  interval  only 
occasionally  employed  in  the  ascending  scale.  In  deftccud- 
ing,  the  natural  or  unaltered  degrees  of  the  sereuth  and 
sixth  are  commonly  used,  though  in  numerous  cases  a 
richer  effect  is  produced  (see  Mode)  by  retaining  the  sharp 
on  the  seventh,  and  omitting  it  on  the  sixth,  as  In  the 
example  following: 


The  Mino  Bird. 

surpassing  any  parrot.  It  is  also  a  good  singer.  It  is 
almost  entirely  black,  with  orange  wattles  and  yellow  bill 
and  feet.  There  is  a  white  spot  on  the  wing,  and  the  bird 
is  about  a  foot  long. 

Minonk,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Woodford  co..  111.,  118  miles 
S.  W.  of  Chicago,  on  the  Illinois  Central  and  Chicago  and 
the  Pekin  and  South-west  R.  Rs.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
coal-mines,  and  has  S  churches,  1  steam-mill,  3  weeklj* 
newspapers,  8  elevat(»rs,  and  50  business-houses.  Princi- 
pal employment,  mining  and  agriculture.  Pop.  of  v.  1122 ; 
of  tp.  2116.  AV.  R.  Dunn,  Ed.  "  Mixonk  Journal." 

Minoo^'ka,  post-v.  of  Au  Sable  tp.,  Grundy  co.,  Ill,,  on 
the  Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R..  11  miles  S.  W. 
of  Joliet. 

Minor.     See  Ixfaxt,  by  Prof.  T.  W.  Dwight,  LL.D. 

Mi'nor  [Lat.],  in  music,  the  designation  of  a  mode  or 
interval  which  in  certain  respects  is  Una  than  others.  Thus, 
the  third  in  the  minor  mode  is  one  semitone  less  than  the 
third  in  the  major  mode.  The  same  distinction  applies  to 
all  thirds  and  sixths. 

Minor  (Lucian),  b.  in  Louisa  co.,  Va.,  in  1802;  grad- 
uated at  William  and  Mary  ('ollcge  lS2;i;  was  attorney- 
general  (or  the  commonwealth  in  his  native  county  182S- 
52;  published  t^everal  occasional  addresses;  contributed 
many  articles  to  the  Southern  Lltcrarif  Meaaetufer;  edited 
several  legal  publicatitms,  especially  Call's  Virrjinid  /ir- 
porta;  condcnf'ed  the  four  volumes  of  Hening  &.  Munford's 
Jirporta  into  a  single  volume,  with  annotations  of  .«ulisc- 
quent  cases,  and  wrote  a  tract,  Jiraaona  for  Aholiaking  the 
Liijtior  Ti-a{Jic,  of  which  .'JO, 000  copies  were  sold. 

Minor  (William  Thomas),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Woodbury, 
Conn.,  Oct.  3,  1815;  graduated  at  Yule  in  IS.'M;  was  eight 
years  in  the  Connecticut  legislature;  governor  of  Connec- 
ticut lS5(i-5S;  consul-general  at  Havana  1801-07;  was 
appointed  in  1808  a  judge  of  the  Connecticut  superior 
court ;  resides  at  Stamford,  Conn, 

Minor'ca^  the  second  largest  of  the  Balearic  Islands. 
sltuateil  in  Iho  Mediterranean,  and  belitnging  to  Spain. 
Area,  W.V.t  scjuare  miles.  Pop.  .'i;»,005.  It  is  high  and 
mountainous,  its  highest  point.  Mount  Toro,  rising  IT'.'.'t 
feet.     It  produces  oil,  wine,  homp,  and  fruits,  but  it  is  less 
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William  Staunton. 
Mi'noSy  a  king  of  Crete,  to  whom  the  Cretans  traced 
their  laws  and  political  institutions,  is  said  by  Homer 
and  Hcsi(jd  to  have  been  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Europa,  a 
brother  of  Rhadamanthus,  and,  after  his  death,  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  Shades  in  Hades.  Later  poets  and 
mythologists  speak  of  two  kings  of  Crete  of  the  name 
of  Minos,  probably  in  order  to  establish  harmony  between 
the  many  contradictory  myths  which  clustered  around 
the  name. 

Minot'f  post-tp.  of  Androscoggin  co.,  Me.,  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  the  Oxford  Central  R.  Rs.,  40  miles 
N.  W.  of  Portland.  It  contains  the  village  of  Mechanic 
Falls  (which  see),  and  has  important  manufactures. 
Pop.  1509. 

Minot  (George),  b.  at  Haverhill.  Mass..  Jan.  5,  1817; 
graduated  at  Harvard  1830;  studied  law  with  Rufus 
Choate ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1839,  and  became  distin- 
guished in  his  profession.  He  was  associate  reporter  of 
the  decisions  of  Judge  Woodbury  of  the  first  circuit  court ; 
published  in  1844  his  Digctt  of  the  Dcciniona  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  ^[asan^■ht(lictts  (45  vols.,  with  Supplement, 
1852);  edited  the  EufjU^h  Admirolti/  lieporta  (9  vols., 
1853-54) ;  aided  Richard  Peters,  Jr.,  in  editing  the  first  8 
vols,  of  the  U.  S.  Statutca  at  Large  (1848),  for  which  he 
prepared  the  Index,  and  was  the  editor  of  that  important 
publication  for  the  ten  years  preceding  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  Reading.  Mass.,  Apr.  16,  1858. 

Minot  (George  Richards),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec. 
28,  175S  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  1778  ;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  1781  ;  was  clerk  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  1782- 
91;  was  appointed  judge  of  probate  for  Suffolk  co.  (Bos- 
ton) 1792,  and  became  chief-justice  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  1799.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society,  and  cclited  .'!  volumes  of  their 
CoUectioita ;  was  orator  on  the  anniversary  of  the  "  Boston 
Massacre,"  Mar.  5,  1 782  ,*  wrote  a  Hixton/  of  the  luaurrcrtion 
in  Mnsnnvhua9tt8  in  178G  (1788),  being"  that  known  as 
"  Shays's  Rebellion,"  and  a  Ifiston/  of  Mavaachusetta  Hay 
from'thc  >Vrrr  1748  (vol.  i.,  1798),  being  a  continuation  of 
Hutchinson's  work.  A  second  volume  (1803)  was  pub- 
lished after  the  death  of  Judge  Minot,  which  occurred  at 
Boston  .Ian.  2.  1802. 

Min'olaur,  in  Grecian  mythology,  a  monster,  half  bull, 
half  man,  was  the  offspring  of  Piisiphne,  the  wife  of  Mi- 
nos, and  Posoid^m's  bull.  Minos  shut  tlic  monster  up  in 
the  ('nossian  labyrinth,  where  a  number  of  youths  and 
maidens,  paid  as  a  tribute  by  Athens,  were  sacrificed  an- 
nually to  it  until  it  was  killed  by  Theseus. 

Minot's  IjOdtjo,  or  the  Minot's  Kocks,  a  portion 
of  the  extensive  reefs  called  Cnhasset  l!<pcks,  lying  off  Co- 
hasset,  Mass.,  the  south-eastern  promontory  of  the  coast 
of  Boston  Bay,  E.  S.  K.,  and  14  nautical  miles  from  the 
city.  A  granite  lighthouse  with  fog-bell  is  situated  on  the 
outer  rock.     (Sec  IjKMniKirsE  ConstiuctioN.) 

Minsis  Indians*     See  Mi'nsees. 

Minsk)  government  of  Russia,  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
Dniepi-r.  Area,  :'.  1.71 0  sipuuc  miles.  Pnp.  1.135.588.  The 
ground  is  low  und  level  j  the  soil  often  sandy,  often  marshy ; 
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Ihii  c:liiii;.ic-  III  the  winter  very  iiovoro.     Kxtonnlvo  furoiitii 

ciivDr  III"  laiiil,     Kvc  lliix,  iiiiil  liuiii|i  am  riiiKi^l  ;  HliiMin  and 
llormirtii.il!  ruiircil,  luiil  tiir,  tiiii bur,  unci  |Mr(ii«li  uro  |iniilui'i!il. 

IHillHll,  town  uf  IliiHuiii,  thu  niipitiil  of  tlic  novcriiimilit 
(if  Milieu,  nil  IIk;  Svinliiu/.,  11  Iriliutiiry  of  llii!  llurcHinil.  It 
ll;is  iiniiiv  niiiiil  riliiiMitiiiniil  iliHliluliiiliB,  iirnl  in  tlio  mint  of 
lliii  |ir<iviiii'iiil  n<ivorniiii!lit,  but  itn  tnulc  iiiiil  nmMilfii<:tiirim 
urn  iiniiii|i(irtiint.     It  in  mimtly  built  <if  wiioil.    I'lip.  'M,277. 

iMiii'sitT,  |i(mt-v.  iif  .Iiiukniin  tp.,  Aiigliiiiu  uu.,  0.,  ami 
nil  Ihi'  Miiiiiii  Ciinill.      I'lip.  HCiK. 

Uliii'slrcl*  [l''r.  m^Kufrii/,  |iriibiil)ly  from  Lat.  mi'ni'n. 
trrlliii.  liim.  of  iiiiMi«(./|.  lilt!  imiiiii  ii|j|iliei|  iliiriiiK  the 
Mi. bile  Ak'"<  ill  Kn^iunil,  Scotliiiiil,  Kriuii  (•.  lunl  Normiinily 
1(1  ulrolliii);  iiiiisii:i>iii:<  who  Hun;;  In  tlin  Imrp  verHuii  coiii- 
pciso'l  by  tlloiiiHulvos  or  otlicrH,  iiiid  ii-^iiiilly  iirc(im|iiinie(l 
tliL'ir  noii^n  wilb  (liini'liiu,  niiiiiinry,  uml  otllur  clovicm  to 
miniiiri-  111  tliii  iiiiiusiiiiii'iit  iif  royiil  or  imblc  piitronH.  'I'buru 
oiiii  bii  lilllii  iluubl  Ibiit  Ibiiy  word  iliri-ol  mii-i-cHiiorn  of  tho 
fkiililii  iiiiil  Kb'i'iiii'ii  iif  I'lirlior  Sfiiiiiliiiiuiiui  iiml  'I'oiitnnic 
antiiiiiity,  uml  cmiiioc-lol,  Iboujfli  iiiorr  ruiiioU-ly,  ivitli  tllo 
"barilw"  wliii  ti;;iiroi|  mo  liir^i-Iy  iiinuii;;  tlio  Coltio  uml 
(liitbic  IriboM.  'I'lii'y  were,  howrior.  no  longer  tho  cilnto- 
liiiMis  of  Hio  iiutionui  i'|iii's.  liku  Ibi'  Miiuiortin^orH,  nor  ovun 
iicriiuuionHy  ultiiolu'il  to  tho  noble  fuinilios  ii^  Ki',ni.'ulo(;i«t!), 
but  hull  bii;;iin  to  ilcgcncrutc  into  jt-stors.  Tlic  lust  rop- 
roscnhilivd  of  tho  ourlicr  typo  of  wurrior-minstrcla  was 
priibiibly  Tiiilb'for.  who  at  the  bultle  of  llustinKH  roilo 
befoie  i>iilte  Willium,  tossinj;  up  ami  eutchiiij;  bin  sworil 
uml  ninjjiu;;  the  son^  of  Ituluml.  I!y  tho  tiuio  of  Eilward 
IV.  the  nobler  oceupiitioiis  of  tho  niinstrcln  hail  Ki^'-'n 
pliieo  to  inusi|uoruilin;;  uml  |>luyin(;  at  inyBleries,  uml  in 
thu  thirty-ninth  year  of  Klizubelh  a  slututo  was  pas»eil 
classing;  ininstrels  anil  ".iui;!;lcrs,  bearwurila,  fcncerH. 
oomnion  pluyora  of  interluiles,  tinkers,  uml  peilillorn"  us 
"roKuos,  vu^'iibonds,  and  sturdy  be;;i;ars,"  uml  lo  be  pun- 
ished uceoriliu;;ly.  From  thut  period  notbin;;  niiiie  is 
heuril  of  minstrelsy  us  u  |irofcssiiin.  In  moilern  times  the 
numo  bus  been  employed  in  a  double  sense.  The  comic 
sinsora  of  noj^ro  and  other  melodies  are  known  as  "  niin- 
.strels,"  while  tho  same  term  is  often  employed  in  a  coin- 
pliiiientury  sense  nearly  us  tho  equivalent  of  "poet."  Of 
the  hitler  eoneeption  Seott's  Lni]  of  the  Lam  Miiiatret  is  n. 
};ihm1  cxuinplo. 

Mint  [lir.  niVSi)],  a  name  applied  to  various  fragrant 
liibiiile  plants,  but  especially  to  those  of  tbo  genus  Mnithii. 
Of  these,  tho  I'lUTKUMiNT  uml  Spkaiuiint  (which  see)  are 
tlie  most  important.  The  whole  genus,  with  many  other 
jiliints  of  the  order,  possesses  aromatic  qualities.  Tlie  Ku- 
rope;in  pennyroyal  ( .U.  pnlii/inm),  bcrgainot  mint  {M.  <■'- 
ti-'ilii),  untl  others  have  considerable  use  in  domestic  nieili- 
cine,  and  some  arc  employed  in  cookery. 

Mint  [Aug. -Sax.  mipict,  "money"],  a  factory  of  coin 
eiiniliieteil  under  the  sanction  of  public  authority.  The 
use  of  the  jirecious  metals  as  measures  of  value  and  me- 
diums for  effecting  the  oNchunge  of  eommodities  dates  from 
the  earliest  period  in  the  history  of  tlio  human  race  of 
which  any  record  exists.  Originally,  gold  and  silver 
passed  by  weight  in  the  form  of  lumps,  buttons,  wedges, 
and  spikes.  ^Vith  tlie  progress  of  mankind,  increase  of 
barter,  and  the  extension  of  ciimineree  came  the  necessity 
for  indiiidir.il  pieces  of  metal  of  uniform  linencss,  weight, 
and  value,  in  form  for  convenient  use,  and  bearing  in  effect 
the  eertilicutc  of  tho  supreme  authority  as  to  such  fineness, 
weight,  and  value,  and  to  pass  by  tale  or  count.  The  best 
authorities  are  generally  agreed  in  awarding  the  invention 
of  coins  to  the  Lydians,  ami  the  period  of  their  first  use  to 
about  eight  centuries  before  tlie  Christian  era.  Their  intro- 
duction enabled  the  weighing  of  bullion  in  ordinary  business 
transactions  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  jilaccd  the  unskilled 
multitude  upon  an  ciiuality  in  the  use  of  money  with  the 
skilliMl  few.  The  u?e  of  coins  rajiidly  spread  over  tho 
commercial  world,  and  aided  materially  in  the  exchange 
of  commodities,  and  jiowcrfuUy  promoted  intercourse  be- 
tween tho  dillerent  countries  of  the  world. 

.\  description  of  the  various  modes  employed  in  coinage 
]irior  to  the  invention  of  the  ]ircsent  advanced  processes 
ami  machinery  would  be,  in  fact,  a  history  of  the  gradual 
development  of  the  coinage-art  from  the  stamping  of  rude 
characters  on  one  side  of  a  lump  of  metal,  through  all 
its  eliangcs  and  improvements,  down  to  the  time  when  it 
reached  an  advanced  stage,  and  cannot  be  given  within 
the  limits  of  this  article.  .\  brief  reference  cnn  only  be 
made  to  the  organization  of  the  mints  of  the  IJ.  8.,  and  the 
principal  operations  to  which  bullion  is  subjected  in  the 
niunufaeture  of  coin. 

The  mints  and  assay-offices  arc  under  tho  supervision 
of  the  director  of  the  mint,  whose  head-quarters  are  in  the 
treasury  department  at  Washington,  and  who  is  subject  to 
the  general  direction  of  the  secretary  of  tho  treasury.  The 
mints  at  which  ooinago  is  executed  are  located  at  Phila- 


delphia, Han  Prancliico,  and  Oamoa.  Aanay-afficeii  are  lo- 
cated at  Now  York,  ol  I)cnvcr,  (-'ol.,  al  HoinC-,  Id.,  ami  at 
('biirlotto,  S.  ('.  The  oflieera  of  the  coinuge  niiiitit  nro  u 
Hiiperiiitendent,  aaauyer,  liitdtvr  nnd  retliier,  uml  coiner; 
uml  for  the  mint  iit  IMiiliidolphiu  an  cngruver,  Thu  u^fuy- 
ofliee  ut  New  Vork  bus  u  NU[ierintemlcnt,  aiifuyer,  and  iiieller 
and  rctincr.  The  other  iiiooiy-oflieeH  have  uii  uwiiyer  in 
charge,  and  u  mclter.  .Such  UMaiKlanln,  clerkH,  tiiid  wnrk- 
liieii  are  employed  as  are  rei|iiirc-d  and  provided  for  by  law. 

Tho  various  oporatioiiM  and  jiroeei'^eM  to  whiidi  bullion  in 
Hubjeeted  after  being  received  ut  one  of  the  coinuKu  inintn 
may  be  gem>rali/.ed  us  follows  : 

(1)  Tltf  pi-rjiiinitnri/  tiirtiiiuj,  usually  with  protcclivo  or 
retining  lliixes,  as  tho  case  may  be;  \'l)  tltf  «««/fy,  which 
determines  the  precise  proportion  of  tine  ({old  or  fine  silver 
in  each  ease,  and  also  whether  both  metals  are  present  and 
require  parting  ;  (:ij  tlir  fntitinf/  y/z-o/.**,  often  called  rfjiit- 
inif,  since  it  takes  the  silver  out,  and  leaves  |iure  gold  and 
pure  silver  as  the  separate  products  ;  {l )  thr  ulloyiitfj  u/  ihr 
mrtnt,  so  as  to  make  ingots  or  thin  burs  of  stundurd  fine- 
ness, and  tho  casting  of  such  ingots  ;  (6)  /Ac  «»«m/  of  iutjolt, 
to  delcrniine  whether  they  are  of  the  legal  or  stundurd  lino- 
ness  for  I'oinage;  (I'l)  the  various  manipulations  by  wliiuh 
such  standard  ingots  arc  converted  into  coin. 

As  a  general  rule,  all  bullion  when  received  is  suhjcclcd 
to  "deposit"  or  preparatory  melting,  for  the  purpose  of 
freeing  it  from  all  earthy  matter  and  adhering  substances, 
as  well  a*  to  render  tho  mass  homogeneous  preparatory  to 
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gold  by  liitne  acid; 


I  III-  separation  of  the  silver  aU'i 
carboys  of  acid  iu  from. 


assay.  Samples  for  assny  are  taken  while  the  bullion  is  in 
a  fused  condition  and  before  being  cast  into  bars.  The 
weight  of  the  bullion  after  deposit-melting  is  that  with 
which  the  depositor  is  credited  and  the  nieltcr  and  refiner 
charged.  The  bullion,  if  not  of  sufficient  fineness  and 
otherwise  in  condition  to  admit  of  being  brought  to  the 
legal  standard  for  coinage — nine  parts  ]iurc  metal  and  one 
of  copper — is  subjected  to  purification  by  melting  and  the 
use  of  protective  and  refining  fluxes.  If  gold  bullion  con- 
tains silver,  or  silver  bullion  contains  gold,  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  defray  the  ex|iense  of  separating  the  two  met- 
als, it  is  subjected  to  the  parting  operation,  which  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  silver  is  soluble  in  both  nitric  nnd  sulphu- 
ric acid,  while  gold  is  not  atTcctcd  by  cither.  If  the  metal 
to  be  parted  is  not  present  in  quantity  sufficient  to  equal 
the  expense  of  the  operation,  it  passes  off  in  the  coins,  but 
without  valuation.  In  the  gold  coins  the  law  permits  one- 
tenth  of  the  alloy  to  be  composed  of  silver.  Testa  made 
bv  the  assay  commission  show  that  the  silver  in  gold  coins 
is  almost  inappreciable,  amounting  to  but  n  trace,  while 
out  of  five  examinations  made  for  gold  contained  in  silver 
coins,  the  highest  limit  was  1  part  in  iOflO.  The  most 
economical  proportion  of  the  two  metnia  for  the  parting 
operation  is  2  ounces  of  silver  to  1  of  gold. 

The  bullion,  having  been  freed  from  all  foreign  sub- 
stances and  base  metals,  or  separated  where  gold  and  silver 
are  associated  in  the  same  bullion,  is  alloyed  with  copper 
and  brought  to  the  legal  standanl  for  coinage.  It  is  then 
cast  into  ingots  and  assayed,  and  if  found  to  be  sufficieatly 
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within  the  deviation  from  standard  or  "tolerance"  allowed 
by  law,  is  transferred  to  the  coiner,  who  by  a  series  of  op- 
erations converts  it  into  coin.  In  the  case  of  gold  coins, 
which  are  the  standard  of  value  and  unlimited  legal  tender, 
each  blank  is  adjusted  by  hand  before  being  milled  and 
stamped.  The  blanks  for' the  trade  dollar,  which  is  a  full- 
valued  coin,  are  also  adjusted  by  hand,  while  those  for  the 
subsidiary  or  overvalued  silver  coin,  the  half  dollar,  quarter 
dollar,  twentycent  piece,  and  dime,  are  not  so  adjusted, 
the  drawbench  being  relied  on  to  ensure  the  necessary 
uniformity  as  to  thickness  and  correspondence  of  the 
blanks  to  their  respective  legal  weights.  The  legal  devia- 
tion from  standard  fineness  in  gold  ingots  for  coinage  is 
yj^jjth.  and  in  silver  ingots  xs'jjths.  In  practice,  these 
deviations  are  not  fully  availed  of,  gold  ingots  being  rarely 
approved  by  the  assayer  when  the  deviation  exceeds  one- 
half,  and  in  the  case  of  silver  ingots  one-third,  the  toler- 
ance or  deviation  allowed  by  law.  The  object  in  both 
cases  is  to  obtain,  on  the  averiige,  conformity  as  near  as 
practicable  to  the  prescribed  standard. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  standard  weight 
of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  U.  S.,  and  the  legal  tol- 
erance or  deviation  allowed  on  single  pieces : 


Denomination. 


Gold. 

Double  eagle 

Eagle 

Half  eagle 

Three  dollar 

Quarter  eagle 

Dollar 


Silver. 

Trade  dollar 

Half  dollar 

Quarter  dollar 

Twenty-cent  piece.. 
Dime 


Standard  weight, 

Legal  deviation, 

grains. 

grains. 

.■lie 

J 

258 

i 

129 

i 

77.4 

i 

64.5 

i 

23.8 

420 

u 

192.9 

u 

911.4.5 

u 

77.16 

u 

38.58 

u 

These  deviations  are  intended  for  the  protection  of  the 
mint  oflieers,  and  are  not  taken  advantage  of  in  the  preji- 
aration  of  the  coins,  which  are  made  as  close  to  the  stand- 


Tank  and  apparatus  eniplovcd  in  tlie  precipitation  and  .separa- 
tiun  of  the  silver  from  Ihc  nitric  UL-iil  solution  from  parting. 

ard  weight  as  practicable.  In  weighing  a  number  of 
pieces  together,  when  delivered  by  the  coiner  to  the  su- 
perintcn  lent,  ami  by  the  su]ierintendent  to  the  depositor, 
the  law  provides  that  the  deviation  from  the  standard 
weight  shall  not  exceed  in  the  case  of  gold  coins  jjuth  of 
an  ounce  in  S500II  in  iloublo  eagles,  eagles,  half  eagles,  or 
quarter  eagles,  or  in  IIIIIO  three-dollar  pieces,  or  in  1000 
one-dollar  pieces  ;  while  on  silver  the  deviation  is  yjjths 
of  an  ounce  in  1000  trade  dollars,  half  dollars,  or  quarter 
dollars,  and  yjath  of  an  ounce  in  1000  dimes.  The  uni- 
form practice  at  the  mints  is,  that  each  delivery  of  coin 
madij  by  the  coiner  to  the  superintendent  shall  conform  to 
the  standard  weight,  no  advantage  being  taken  of  the  limit 
or  tolerance  allowed  in  weighing  a  large  number  of  pieces 
together. 

From  each  delivery  of  coins  by  the  coiner  to  the  super- 
intendent a  certain  number  of  pieces  are  indiscriminately 
taken,  sealed  un,  and  placed  in  the  pyx,  for  the  annual 
trial  or  test  of  tlie  coinage,  which  is  made  in  February  of 
e.ach  year  by  a  eoinmission  constituted  by  law  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  anil  if  it  apjicars  by  such  examination  and  test  that 
the  reserved  coins  do  not  differ  from  tho  standard  fineness 
and  weight  by  a  greater  quantity  than  is  allowed  by  law, 
tho  trial  is  considered  and  reported  as  satisfactory  ;  but  if 
ony  greater  deviation  from  tlio  legal  standard  or  weight 


appears,  the  fact  is  certified  to  the  President  of  tho  U.  S., 

and  if  on  a  view  of  the  circumstance  he  shall  so  decide, 
the  oflicer  or  otticers  implicated  in  the  error  are  thencefor- 
ward disqualified  from  holding  their  respective  offices. 

In  the  various  processes  to  which  bullion  is  subjected  at 
the  mints  more  or  loss  loss  occurs,  particularly  by  volatil- 
ization in  melting  and  refining,  and  is  accounteil  for  under 
the  term  "  wastage."  The  operative  officers  are  charged 
and  credited  with  all  bullion  delivered  to  and  returned  by 
them,  and  are  allowed  a  credit  for  actual  "  wastage  "  in- 
curred, provided  it  does  not  exceed  the  legal  allowance, 
which  in  the  case  of  the  mclter  and  refiner  is  -fs'iiuth  of  the 
whole  amount  of  gold,  and  one-half  of  xAot''  "'  't""  "■hole 
amount  of  silver  delivei-ed  to  him  since  the  last  annual  set- 
tlement; and  in  the  case  of  the  coiner,  one-half  of  xoVil"' 
of  the  whole  amount  of  gold,  and  yri'iis*''  "f  •^'^  whole 
amount  of  silver  delivered  to  him  by  the  superintendent. 
The  actual  wastage  is,  on  theavcrage,  much  within  the  limit 
fixed  by  law. 

■  Great  care  is  taken  to  recover  from  time  to  time  all  the 
minute  particles  of  bullion  remaining  in  the  residuum 
fluxes,  flues,  etc.  These  are  mostly  recovered  in  the  form 
of  "  sweeps,"  which  are  sold  to  bullion-smelters  at  about  60 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  bullion  contained. 

A  voucher  is  required  to  be  taken  for.  and  a  record  kept 
of.  all  transfers  of  bullion  and  coin  and  every  transaction 
involving  the  receipt  or  disbursement  of  money.  The  bul- 
lion accounts  .are  rendered  quarterly,  through  the  director, 
to  the  first  auditor  of  the  treasury  for  adjustment.  At  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year  a  general  settlement  is  made  of  tho 
accounts  of  the  operative  officers,  at  which  time  all  bullion 
in  their  possession  respectively  is  delivered  to  the  superili- 
tcndent,  and  retained  in  his  custody  until  the  settlement  is 
completed. 

Gold  is  valued  in  the  coinage  at  the  rate  of  2.5,'(jths  grains 
troy,  nine-tenths  fine,  or  23-i2„%ths  grains  of  pure  metal  to 
the  dollar.  For  silver  the  valuation  in  the  trade  dollar  js 
at  the'  rate  of  420  grains  troy,  nine-tenths  fine,  or  S78 
gi-ains  of  pure  metal  to  the  dollar.     In  the  subsidiary  silver 


View  front  the  assay  laboratory  of  the  mint :  tho  parting-cham- 
ber and  hoods,  showint;  the  platinum  and  glass  apparatus  em- 
ployed in  tlic  separation  of  silver  from  gold;  on  the  right, 
front  of  inutile-furnace. 

coins  it  is  valusid  at  the  rate  of  ,'!8,5/„ths  grains  troy,  nino- 
tcnths  fine,  or  347  fyjths  grains  of  pure  metal  to  tho  dollar. 
Charges  which  are  estimated  to  c(|Ual  but  not  exceed  tho 
average  exjiensc  of  each  operation  required  to  bring  gold 
and  silver  bullion  into  a  conditi<in  for  coinage  are  fi.xcd 
from  time  to  time  by  the  director  of  the  mint,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  The  subjects  of 
charge  are  deposit  melting,  ]iarting,  toughening,  refining, 
cop|ier  alloy,  coinage  charge  for  trade  doUais,  bar  charge. 
In  the  chaige  for  deposit  melting  exceptions  ai'c  made  for 
standaril  gold  bullion,  fine  gold  bars,  U.  S.  gold  coin  of 
less  than  legal  weight,  foreign  coin  of  U.  S.  standard,  or 
above,  to  he  converti'd  into  coin,  fine  silver  bais  over  OSTJ 
fine,  unless  they  contain  gold,  and  mint  or  V.  S,  assay- 
olfiec  bars  rcdcposiled.  (iold  bullion,  including  foreign 
gold  coin,  is  received  at  the  mints  at  Philadelphia,  Kan 
Francisco,  and  Carson,  and  the  assiiy-offiec.  New  York,  for 
coin  or  bars.  Silver  bullion  is  received  only  for  trade  dol- 
lars or  bars.  At  the  mint  at  Denvei-,  opei'nied  as  an  assay- 
office,  and  tho  assay-offices  at  lioise  und  Charlotte,  tho 
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irl.nii.^iil  Imllion  i«  returned  to  the  dopoHitor  in  the  form 
ol'  mi|nirtt  «1  hiirn,  bcuriiij!  llio  U.  8.  utamp  of  flnimcMn, 
w<M^lit,  ilikI  vuIik!. 

Tlui  f4lll)^*i<lillrv  hiIvit,  «m  wuII  iiMilMt  miliar  or  token  (roinn 
(hniM/c  (iiH'iM-iit  iirxl  iMiiipur  ni«;ki-l  Hin-c  lunl  livu  coiit 
|iic{'nnt.  itrt)  miinuriiilniril  iin  k"^'''"""'"^  iiccMiunt  only, 
tin-  piililic!  tri'iimiry  |nir<'liiiMiii(j  the  bullion  ami  ineUlM  r«- 
«|iiii-iMl  thcrdor,  dct'niyinK  tl>"  cxpiin.-*)  "if  muniifiieturo, 
wiiHtiij^ii,  inul  trunMli^r  to  thu  viiri'iiiM  trriimiry-oOiuuH,  iind 
ruali/in};  the  n(.ii;rni«rii>,'o  or  piin  on  hucIi  coiniiKo.  (told 
roin«  tirvt  rrci-iviiblo  nt  tbo  tri'iiHiiry  of  tbo  U.  S.  at  tboir 
(Icmiriiiiiiitioniil  viilias  wln-n  nut  reJucnl  in  wiiij^ht  by  niitii- 
ml  iibniNion.  aftor  a  (;irriibition  of  twenty  yearn,  an  Hbown 
by  IbcibKeoCcoinajce,  more  llian  one- ball'  ol'  I  per  eentnni, 
iimi  at  a  nitalile  |iro]iortion  tor  any  [MTiotl  b-sH  tlian  twenty 
yearn.  Kor  (lie  silver  coiud  no  legal  limit  of  ubrasion  or 
wear  in  provided. 


IJndor  the  tillo  of  "  bullion  fund  "  n  part  of  tho  public 
moneyM  iire  nluctMl  ul  tlio  dilFurenl  coinii;;e  mintM  and  ut 
llie  uHnay-oftire,  New  York,  out  of  wliieb  di.'poi^itorH  ure 
pairl  for  ibeir  bullion,  in  eoin  or  hurM,  an  ftoon  an  l\\v  \ulii<- 
tbrreof  biiM  been  uneertuined  by  uNMuy  (genenilly  u  day  or 
two  tbereafler),  and  on  payment  bein^^  made  tbo  bullion 
HO  d(!poHited  becomen  ibe  property  of  tlie  I'.  S. 

II.   It.    I.INOKItMA.H. 

MintiiiKf  the  Mccliunieal  Opi^rulioiiH  of.     Tbe 

prineipal  operatiouH  and  proeefr^en  to  wliieh  in^ftU  of 
hl.andard  tinemiMH  are  Ktibjeeteil  in  their  munufucture  into 
eoin  nniy  bu  ebiHKitied  an  foltowH: 

(I)  The  Uiiditiijy  wbieli  nrluecH  the  inKotii  to  ittripti  or 
niletH  of  nearly  a  proper  tliiekneKK  for  tlic  denominated 
eoiiiH.  ('J)  Tlu-  Aintrulhitf,  wlneb  in  rendered  neeennary  to 
prenerve  the  duetility  of  tbe  mental  during  tbe  rolling  ope 
ration.    {'<i)  Tin:  /Jiawimj,  whereby  any  want  of  uniformity 
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in  tlic  thickness  of  tho  .strips  is  corrected.  (4)  The  Cuttiufj, 
or  forcing;  from  the  strips  "  planehets  "  or  blanks  of  tho 
f<i/,o  and  shape  of  the  coin,  [i))  Thr,  Adjuttting,  or  weighinj^ 
separately  of  each  blank,  and  brinrjinj^  those  above  stand- 
ard within  tho  working  limit  of  deviation  by  filing.  {()) 
Thf  Milliitii,  which  pri'sses  up  tho  edge  of  the  blank  in 
ifrder  tu  protect  tlie  surface  <if  the  coin.  (7)  The  Clcaitiii'j, 
whereby  all  o.\idation  is  removed  from  the  face  of  tho 
blank.  (K)  7'Af'  (\nninff,  or  impressin";  upon  the  blanks 
the  'levices  an<l  inscriptions  prescribed  by  law. 

\Vhcn  inc^ots  arc  recci\cd  by  the  coiner  from  the  meltcr 
and  rctincr,  and  tho  wcij^ht  noted,  they  arc  taken  to  the 
rollinj^-room,  and  passed  through  heavy  iron  or  steel  rolls, 
each  melt  bein;;  kept  and  passed  througli  separately.  At 
each  successive  rolling  tlie  rolls  arc  brought  together  by 
means  of  a  screw,  their  adjustment  or  proximity  to  each 
other  being  indicateil  upon  a  dial  which  is  regulated  by 
tho  workman  in  charge.  Sueeessive  rolling  hardens  or 
renders  brittle  tho  strips,  and  necessitates  annealing  in 
order  to  preserve  their  duetility.  The  length  of  time  re- 
quired to  anneal  gold  is  from  one  to  ono  and  a  half  hours, 
and  for  silver  about  fifteen  minutes.  The  first  annealing 
having  been  completed,  tho  stri])s  are  passed  a  few  times 
through  the  linishing-rolls,  and  after  a  second  annealing 
are  ready  for  tho  drawbench.  The  pointe<l  end  of  tho 
strips  are  inserted  between  tlie  drawjilatcs,  and  drawn 
through  a  small  pair  of  perpendicular  steel  rolls  by  means 
of  a  treadle  and  an  endless  chain.  Two  drawings  arc 
necessary  for  each  strip.  In  the  first  a  slight  reduction  is 
made,  and  in  the  last  the  ilrawplates  are  carefully  adjusted 
to  tho  thickness  of  the  coin.  A  few  strips  are  then  passed 
through,   from   both  ends  of  which  blanks   are   cut   and 


weighed,  and  if  the  weight  is  found  to  conform  to  the 
working  tolerance,  the  drawing  of  the  entire  lot  is  proceeded 
with. 

Tho  strips  are  then  taken  to  the  cutting-press  and 
jdanchcts  cut  therefrom.  This  operation  consists  in  pass- 
ing tho  strip  across  a  conical  steel  bed.  while  a  punch  just 
fitting  the  bed  operates  on  the  upper  side  of  the  fillet  and 
forces  a  piece  of  the  exact  size  and  shape  of  tbo  punch 
through  the  sharp  bed  beneath.  Tho  punch,  operated  by 
steam,  moves  with  great  rapidity,  and  cuts  from  160  to  240 
]tieee8  a  minute.  The  number  of  pieces  that  can  bo  cut 
from  ingots  is  as  follows: 

Gold. 

From  one  double-eagle  ingot 40  pieces. 

"        "    easle  '*     GO      " 

*'        "    half-oaglo  "     "5      " 

"        "    three-dollar       "     136      " 

'*        "    quarter-eagle    "     100      '' 

"        "    dollar  **     632      " 

Silver. 

From  one  trade-dollar   ingot 33  pieces. 

"    half-dollar         "     60      " 

"        "    quarter-dollar  "     - 70      " 

"        '*    tweiily-cent     "     170       '* 

"    dime  "     a54      " 

Tho  perforated  strips,  denominated  "  clipjiings,"  and  the 
blanks,  arc  sent  to  the  eleaning-room  for  the  puqiose  of 
removing  all  dirt  and  grease  adhering  to  them  from  pre- 
vious operations.  The  clippings  arc  returned  to  the  melter 
and  refiner,  an<l  remclted,  and  the  planehets  or  blanks  de- 
livered to  the  adjusters. 
A  blank,  or  counterweight,  adjusted  to  a  small  fraction 
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exceeding  the  legal  weight  of  the  coin,  is  furnished  to  each 

adiu:Tter,  with  which  the  weight  of  »11  the  blanks  is  tested, 

those  heavier  thau  the  counterweight  being  carefully  filed 

FlQ.  2. 


Weighing-roi 


wing  tables, 


scales,  etc.  in  pusitiuu  and  ready  lor  work. 


upon  the  edge  until  they  are  adjusted  to  a  perfect  counter- 
poise. The  adjusted  planchets  are  then  returned  to  the 
forewoman,  and  under  her  supervision  five  of  the  most 
experienced  adjusters  prove  the  work,  aud  if  any  planchet 

Fio.  3. 


disks  are  thickened  and  impressed. 

is  found  outside  of  the  prcpcrihcd  limit,  it  in  rcndjustoil. 
ThoHO  of  less  weight  than  the  counterweight  are  kcjit  in 
Bcparato  pans  and  te^^tcd  by  a  second  counterweight,  which 
is  a  Blight  fraction  bcfuw  the  standard  weight  of  the  coin. 


The  law  allows  on  all  gold  and  silver  coins  a  certain  de- 
viation from  standard  weight.  This  deviation,  however, 
is  seldom  taken  advantage  of,  the  coiner  fixing  a  limit 
within  the  legal  deviation,  which  is  known  as  the  "  work- 
ing tolerance."  All  pieces  found  below  the  "working  tol- 
erance" arc  designated  "condemned  lights."  and  returned 
to  the  mclter  and  refiner.  The  remainder,  known  as 
"  heavies/'  ''  lights,"  and  "  standards/'  are  kept  separate 
until  they  reach  the  weigh-room  as  miu,  when  they  are 
united  in  proper  projiortions.  and  made  up  into  drafts  for 
delivery.  All  gold  coins  and  the  silver  trade  dollar  arc 
adjusted  by  hand.  The  subsidiary  sjlver  coins,  half  dollar, 
quarter  dollar,  and  dime,  are  weighed  separately,  and  all 
above  or  below  the  legal  tolerance  rejected. 

Fm.  4. 


Rotating  cylinder,  employed  for  cleaning  the  blanks  or  corn- 
disks. 

The  adjusted  blanks  are  now  ready  for  the  milling  ope- 
ration, which  is  done  by  a  machine  containing  a  circular 
plate,  the  outer  edge  being  of  steel,  and  which  revolves 
witliin  a  strong  band  of  tlie  same  material.  The  revolu- 
tion of  the  inner  disk  carries  the  blank  through  the  inter- 
mediate space  between  the  working  disk  and  fixed  band, 
and  which,  being  somewhat  less  than  the  diameter  of  the 
piece,  presses  up  the  edge  of  the  planchet  as  it  revolves. 
One  revolution  carries  the  piece  through  the  mill  and  cora- 

FiG.  5. 


View  of  coiuiug-press  in  position  fur  work. 
pletcs  tho  operation.     The  milled  planchets,  more  or  less 


lied  pli 
to  the 


oxidized,  before  being  brought  to  the  proper  condition  for 
blanching  must  bo  entirely  cuated  witli  oxido  of  ccipper. 
To  ensure  this,  tiiey  are  annealed  to  a  cherry-rod  heat,  and 
when  removed  froin  tho  furnaces  are  jihiced  in  a  colander, 
dijipcd  for  a  few  moments  into  a  diluted  solution  of  sul- 
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phuric  nciil,  nnd  from  thenro  into  pure  water  in  order  to 
rinnc  iif!"   tlic  lut'ul.      'Dn^   linvtM  tin-  hliinkn  thoroiiKhly 

(•If;ini'<i.  iiini  iihn-  lirihi,'  ilric"|  hy  ?*hiikiii;^  in  ii  iiir^'i'  iron 
h'wvv  or  iTvnlvin;,'  rirl.llf  tilled  with  wiiw-luMt,  they  iiri;  rcinly 
far  tliii  KiiitnplM};  n|icruticiii. 

Tiiiw  luHt  uikI  iiio^t  iinportiint  nprnirmn  in  porformcd  hy 
the  (M.iniiij,'  pri"4H,  Ah  ciich  hhmk  ilisriMidM  lo  Iho  hottom 
of  (hi)  tiiiir,  11  piiir  of  Mtcd  fiii;:t'rr<  moIzo  it  iiml  nurry  it  for- 
wuni  hclwi'i'ii  (hf  (linw.  Whiln  t\w  ditJrt  iiru  chpHJii^f  upon 
it,  tiinl  utiiiiipiri;;  hoth  th«  ohvornn  und  rcvi'rm)  tnsrriplionH, 
lliv  tttviA  liii'ii'rn  return  for  imotlirr  pliimOiot,  conv^ty  it  to 
tin-  tWvn,  Kfi/f  thi!  i-oiiifd  piiTi-,  iind  U-m'  it  into  ii  hox  l»n- 
nciilh  thr  prcsH.  'I'his  oprniti'm  in  rr|n'iit('d  >t'/  in/iiiitiiiii. 
'I'ln-  i-oincd  pii-ccH  urn  colliTtcd  from  the  prcHKcH  and  tiikcn 
to  the  iviMKh-rooTn,  wlinru  thoy  urn  nnido  up  in  driiftH  for 
delivery  to  thn  Miipcrintciident.  Thn  .Hpcnd  of  the  roininjc- 
prcssrHis  oMtiirniIrd  iit  from  "H  to  HH)  picrrc  ii  minute,  und 
the  prff<niir('  I'xt-rtrd  in  j-tiinipin-,'  tin*  cMiin.-*  rnnj^CH,  uccord- 
in^  to  their  dcuuminiLlion,  from  HI  to  1!(M)  tons. 

H.   It.   LiNDF.RMAN. 

Min'to  ((iii.nKnT  Rlliot).  iikst  Kami,  of,  ehlcst  won 
of  Sir  (filbert  Klliot  of  Miuto.  h.  nt  Kdinhur^^h.  Scotlnnd. 
Apr.  2:t,  IT.'il  ;  entered  I'arliument  1771  iis  iin  inlhorciit  of 
Mr.  Fox  ;  sneceedcl  to  the  hiironetey  1777  :  was  itml>asniidor 
at  ('(»]ienhasfen  17SH-'.M;  iiia'ie  ii  privy  eounciljor  June. 
I7'.K{;  acted  an  jjnvernor  of  Corsieu  during  the  I'lnffli.'^h 
oeiMipaney  of  that  i.^'ianfl,  .Tune,  17!lf.  to  Out.,  \7*M\ ;  eroatcd 
Huron  Mintt)  I7!'7;  appointed  unilmssndor  tn  Vienna 
17'.''J;  president  of  the  hoanl  of  eontrol  for  Tn<lian  alTairs 
IS0r»-il7  ;  was  K"verncn--^enerul  of  In'lia  ISIIT-KI:  di- 
rected the  einnpiest  of  the  isles  of  Franee  and  Hour- 
bon  IHIO;  participated  in  the  expedition  which  resulteil  in 
tlio  oceupation  of  Java  IHll  ;  was  made  earl  of  Minto  and 
Viscount  Mel^nnd  Feb..  ISK!  ;  and  d.  at  Stevenage  .shortly 
after  bin  return  to  ICn^land.  June  IM.  ISM.  (See  his  A(/> 
(tnil  Lrttffs  llS71).  editcil  by  his  ^frandniccc.  the  countess 
of  Minto.) — His  son.  <Jii,HKnT  Ki.mot  Mrituw  Kvnyv- 
MONii,  second  oarl,  b.  Kov.  Ifi,  1782,  became  ambassador  to 
licrlin  1S.'^2-;U.  first  lord  of  the  atlmiralty  IS.I.')-!!.  and 
lord  privy  seal  1 S  Itl-.'i'J.  in  the  cabinet  of  his  son-in-law, 
I^(ird  J(din  Russell.  He  was  sent  to  Italy  upon  an  im- 
portant special  mission  1S17,  and  d.  in  London  July  31; 
1  S.V.I. 

Iflin'tonsvillc,  tp.  of  (;atos  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1183. 

Dlin'tiirii  (  Kuukht  UowxiO.  b.  in  Now  York  City  Nov. 
l(>.  1SI).'> ;  receiveil  a  pood  Fnplish  education :  lost  bis 
father  at  the  af^o  of  fc)urtcen,  when  he  was  (tbli^ed  to  leave 
school  and  enter  a  eonntin;.;-house ;  became  in  1S2.')  a  j)art- 
nor  in  the  house  of  ('buries  (ireen,  and  in  is;!il  in  tliat  of 
Fish  A  iMinturn.  subse((uently  Urinnell.  Minturn  .t  Co., 
in  which  ho  atdiieved  fortune  and  reputation,  making;  it 
one  of  the  preut  sliippinp-houses  of  the  world.  He  was 
nn  active  j»romoter  ft  tlie  city  charities;  one  of  the 
fonmlcrs  of  Si.  Luke's  Hospital;  rendered  patriotic  service 
to  the  Ininn  cause  by  a  visit  to  Kurope  in  iSdl  ;  was  an 
earnest  laborer  in  behalf  of  the  freedmen,  and  president 
of  the  Union  League  Club  to  the  day  of  his  death,  Jan.  9, 
ISCifi. 

Minu'ciiis  Fe'lix,  author  of  a  dialoj^ue  entitled  Octft- 
vin>i,  eontaininj;  an  apolojjy  for  Christianity,  and  a  defence 
of  the  Christians  against  the  various  calumnies  to  which 
tliey  were  exposed  at  that  time,  b.  in  Africa,  and  practised 
as  a  lawyer  in  Home  in  the  micidle  of  the  third  century. 
There  is  an  edition  of  the  dialogue  by  Oebler  (Leipsie, 
1S17).  ancl  a  translation  into  English  by  lUchard  James 
((lxfc»r<l.  ls:{f.). 

Mill'ilOt  [Fr.  iiiniiirt],  in  music,  a  species  of  danee-tune 
formerly  in  common  use.  Its  mo\ement  was  rather  slow, 
graeeliil,  and  stately.  The  minuet  was  written  in  triple 
time,  usually  of  three  crotchets  in  a  bar,  and  always  com- 
menced with  a  full  bar.  It  consisted  of  two  divisions  or 
]iarts.  each  containing  eight  bars,  and  both  divisions  were 
repeated.  Minuets  also,  not  intended  for  dancing,  and  of 
considerable  rajiidity  of  movement,  are  now  often  found  as 
constituent  parts  of  overtures,  symphonies,  sonatas,  and 
other  formal  pieces.  In  such  eases  the  minuet  generally 
comprises  two  strains  of  sixteen  bars  eaeb.  with  repeti- 
tiiins.  Another  strain,  calleil  the  "trio."  follows  directly, 
and  after  the  trio  the  former  part  of  the  minuet  is  repeated. 

Miii'ilit,  or  Minnewit  (pETEn),  b.  in  Wesel,  Rhenish 
Prussia,  abi)ut  l.'iStl.  belongeil  to  a  distinguished  family, 
anil  had  been  deacon  in  the  Walloon  church  at  Wesel,  but 
had  residcil  some  years  in  Holland  when  ho  was  apjiointed 
by  the  Hut -h  West  Hulia  (^ompany  first  governor  and  di- 
rector-general of  New  Netherlands.  He  landed  on  Man- 
hattan Island  May  4.  I(i2l>;  purchased  the  island  fnun  the 
Indians  for  sixty  guilders  ;  built  Fort  Amsterdam,  and  gov- 
erned the  colony  with  energy  and  success  until  Aug..  HkH, 
when  ho  was  recalled.     Having  put  into  Che  port  of  Ply- 


mouth, Rnf^land,  IhrouKh  Htrcmi  of  woathor,  on  blM  home- 
ward voviigi'.  Apr.  lrt''.2,  hix  Nhip  wum  nttticlied  nt  the  huit 
of  the  New  Knglund  ('nuneil  on  un  aceuHation  of  illegal 
trading,  hut  win*  releaned  in  .May.  Miiiuit  hud  lo^t  favor 
with  the  We-t  India  (Ninipany  through  it  charge  of  having 
eountenunced  laud  monopoly,  und  after  unHUeeep>«ful  L-flVirtx 
to  regain  his  poHitioii  offered  Iiim  nerviccK  to  the  SwediKh 
governnient  lo  I'ound  a  colony  in  Amiirifru.  The  great 
(dnineidlor  OxeriHliern  having  patron i/ed  Hie  proie<ft.  a 
Swedish  West  India  f^'ompuny  wart  formed,  and  Miniiit 
Mailed  from  tlothenburg,  Sweden,  in  lfi.'17,  willi  a  body  of 
Swedcrt  and  Filing ;  afceinled  ChfHupeake  Ray.  und  in 
Mar.,  |(i:;H,  bi^gan  to  build  Fort  CliriMtiarni,  2  mih-s  from 
tln^  confluence  of  .MiiMjtni'K  Kill  with  (he  South  River,  near 
the  prewent  city  of  Wilmington,  and  called  the  country  New 
Swollen.  Tliin  was  the  firnt  pernntnenl  I'^iropean  felllo- 
mrnt  on  the  Delaware,  ami  the  colony  remained  in  the  liandn 
of  Swerb-n  until  eafitun-d  by  the  IiMl<di  in  lO.W  Peter 
Minuit,  whoH<!  very  n.inie  is  now  unknown  to  nine  lentlm 
of  the  rcsidentH  of  New  York  City,  wan  tliiifi  the  founder 
of  the  metropolirt  of  the  New  World  and  of  the  American 
colfinial  posscHsionsof  two  Kuropean  nations.  Hed.  u(  Fort 
Christiana,  New  Sweden  (I>el.),  in  I'lM.  A  movement  'm 
now  (lH7ft)  being  made  for  u  monument  to  eommemorale 
his  eoloni/ation  of  I)ki,aw.iuk  (which  t*ce).  A  similar 
movement  would  not  be  out  of  place  on  Manhattan  Inland. 

Min'utC  fLat.  mj'iMf'u«,  "  Hinall,"  "diminished"],  a 
measure  of  time,  the  sixtieth  part  of  an  hour.  In  the 
measurement  of  angles  and  of  are«(  of  circles  the  minute 
is  the  sixtieth  of  a  degree.  Both  kinds  of  minutes  arc  di- 
vided into  (>i)  seeon'ls. 

Mi'orono  f(ir.^«»cj»',  "less,"  and  Katvi^,  "recent"],  (he 
strata  of  (In-  Midiltc  Tertiary  period  in  geology.  The  mio- 
cene  tleposits  abound  in  animal  and  vegetable  remains. 
Those  of  tlu'  Atlantic  and  (iulf  coasts  arc  marine  in  their 
origin  ;  those  of  the  far  West  are  frcsh-wnter  strata.  The 
first  contain  remains  of  large  cetaceans,  the  latter  of  Cur- 
nivora  and  Itngulata.     Some  Miocene  species  still  exist. 

]>Iiohippiis,     See  Horsk  (Fossil). 

I>Ii'rn,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of  Venice, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Rrcnta  Canal,  about  11  miles  N. 
of  the  city  of  Venice.  It  contains  many  fine  private 
houses  belonging  to  the  Venetian  ntd)ility.     Pop.  8S27. 

iMinibcail'  (Hovouk  C.ahhiki.  RiyiKTTi),  Coint,  b.  at 
Rignon.  near  Nemours,  in  Provence,  Mar.  9,  1711'.  Hi.^ 
father  (b.  Oct.  .*■),  171.'),  d.  July  L't.  17H'»)  was  one  of  the 
noisiest  philanthropists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  loud 
propagandist  of  the  physiocratic  system,  author  of  L'Ami 
dvH  IIotumcH  {h  vols..  17.').'*),  and  used  fifty-four  Uttren  fie 
cncht-t  in  order  to  maintain  neaeo  in  his  family.  Young 
Honore,  with  his  herculean  body,  ugly  face,  violent  pas- 
sions, and  turbulent  manners,  was  a  special  subject  of  dis- 
like to  the  father,  in  spite  of  the  eminent  power  of  intel- 
lect which  he  showed  very  early.  He  received  a  military 
education  at  Paris,  an<l  was  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry  in  his 
seventeenth  year;  but  although  he  pursued  bis  military 
and  mathematical  studies.  like  everything  he  undertook, 
with  a  furious  energy,  his  life  was  so  wild  that  in  17t»S  his 
fiither  ha'l  him  shut  up  in  the  islan<l  of  Re  for  six  months. 
.'\fter  serving  for  some  time  in  Corsica,  he  left  the  military 
career  altogether,  and  settled  on  one  of  the  family  estates 
in  Limousin,  where  (June  22,  1772)  he  married  the  young 
Marie  Kmilio  do  Covet.  After  living  in  brilliant  style  for 
a  couple  of  years,  be  was  abandoned  by  his  wife,  very  seri- 
ously embarrassed  by  creditors,  and  onee  more  imprisoned 
hy  liis  father  (Sept.  2.1.  1774).  this  time  in  the  eastle  of  If. 
in  the  Rav  of  Marseilles,  whence  he  was  removed  some 
time  after  to  Fort  Joux,  near  Pontarlier.  in  the  Jura  Moun- 
tains. P'roin  this  place  he  eloped  with  the  young  marquise 
Sophie  de  .Monnier.  and  fled  first  to  Switzerland,  then  to 
Amsterdam,  where  he  engaged  in  literary  pursuits  in  order 
to  procure  some  means  of  subsistence,  and  published  his 
Etnai  fiur  fr  Drftpoti-^nte  (177fi).  On  .May  1  L  1777.  ho  and 
Sophie  were  arrested,  and  he  was  ci>nfined  in  the  dunseon 
of  Vinccnnes  till  I*cc.  LI,  17^0.  While  here  he  wrote  KMnni 
«»»■  IfH  /,»itrcM(tr  (^nrhrt  (Hamburg.  17S2L  a  number  of 
other  works,  and  a  multitude  of  passionate  letters  to  So- 
phie, published  at  Paris  (■*  vols.,  1702).  Nevertheless,  as 
soon  as  he  was  liberated  he  quarrelled  with  her,  and  he 
now  tried  bv  a  lawsuit  to  compel  his  wife  to  return  to  him. 
He  pleaded  his  ease  himself,  and.  although  he  lost  it.  he 
made  a  deep  impression  by  his  powerful  eloquence.  Dur- 
ing a  rosidenee  in  London  he  publishe<l  in  1784,  Con»iH(- 

rntiont  Hur  VOi'drr  de  CiurinnatuM  nn»\  Dfttttrn  aitr  tn  Lihrrtf- 

f//'  V E»rnnt.  the  latter  an  attack  on  the  policy  of  Joseph 
j  II..i)aid  for  by  !>uteh  money.  On  his  return  he  began  his 
I  violent  attacks  on  the  financial  system  of  Calonne.  and  in 
I  order  to  silence  htm  he  was  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to 
j  Rerlin.  The  fruits  nf  this  mission  were  Dr  In  yftmnrrhie 
1  Prusaienne  aout  Frideric  U  Grand  and  Hittoire  S^crite  de  ia 
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Cour  de  Berlin  ;  but  as  he  failed  to  obtain  any  further  dip- 
lomatic appointment,  he  continued  his  attacks  on  the  gov- 
ernment by  his  Denttnciation  dc  I'Agiotar/e  (17S7)  and  ^nite 
de  la  iJf-ntuiciiftion  (1788).  On  the  convocation  of  the 
States  General  he  first  tried  to  be  elected  by  the  nobility, 
but  being  rejected  because  he  possessed  no  fief  himself,  he 
bought  a  clothier's  shop  in  Aix  and  entered  the  Assembly 
as  a  member  of  the  third  estate.  From  this  moment  and 
up  to  his  death  he  was  actually  the  ruler  of  the  destinies 
of  France.  Although  he  was  not  the  leader  of  any  distinct 
party,  he  governed  the  Assembly  absolutely  by  his  brilliant 
logic  and  wonderful  eloquence.  It  was  he  who  established 
the  third  estate  as  the  dominant  power  in  the  States  Gen- 
eral, and  it  was  be  who  established  the  States  General  as 
the  dominant  power  in  the  government  of  France.  Thus 
he  started  the  Revolution,  and  when  it  began  to  flow  in 
rapids  and  leaps,  he  turned  around  and  tried  to  stem  its 
course,  defending  the  royal  prerogatives  and  the  monar- 
chical principle.  Other  men,  more  closely  allied  with  the 
brooding  instincts  of  the  mass,  arose  beside  him.  Ilis 
secret  connections  with  the  court  became  known — his  con- 
versation with  the  queen,  the  payment  of  his  debts  by  the 
king.  His  popularity  waned,  but  still  when  he  spoke  peo- 
ple swayed  un<Icr  his  voice  like  reeds  before  a  storm.  The 
activity  which  he  developed  as  leader  of  the  Assembly  and 
president,  of  the  Jacobin  Club  was  enormous,  but  the  exer- 
tion, in  connection  with  his  reckless  life,  suddenly  broke 
his  strength.  On  Mar.  27,  1791,  he  spoke  for  the  last  time; 
on  Apr.  2  he  died.  lie  was  buried  in  St.  Genevieve,  the 
Pantheon,  whence  his  corpse  afterwards  was  removed  to 
his  family  estate,  in  order  to  give  room  for  that  of  Marat. 
The  most  complete  account  of  his  life  is  found  in  Mpinoirea 
hioifraphiqnes,  h'ttcr<iircs  et  poUtiques  de  Mirahfiau  (8  vols., 
1834),  published  by  his  natural  son,  Lucas  dc  Montigny. 

Clemens  Petersen. 

Mirabel 'la  Ecla'no,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov- 
ince of  Avcllino.  This  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient .Erlanum,  which  was  an  independent  town  until  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Sulla  (100  e.  c).  It  had  various  names 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and.  though  it  suffered  cruelly 
from  earthquakes  in  1688,  1694,  and  17.52,  interesting  re- 
mains of  the  Roman  period  still  exist.     Pop.  in  1S74,  62S5. 

3Iirab'ile,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Caldwell  co..  Mo.,  6  miles 
W.  of  Caldwell,  the  county-seat.     Pop.  140;  of  tp.  931. 

Miracle-Plays.     See  Mysteries. 

Mir'acles.  I.  Menmng  of  the  Term. — A  miracle  is  a 
sensible  event  wrought  by  God  in  attestation  of  the  truth. 
It  therefore  must  occur  in  nature,  else  it  would  not  be  ap- 
prehensible to  our  senses,  and  it  must  at  the  same  time  be 
beyond  the  power  of  nature  to  produce,  else  it  would  not 
disclose  an  agency  which  belongs  to  the  Author  of  nature 
alone.  A  miracle  is  not  simply  an  extraordinary  event, 
which,  however  unfrequent,  occurs  through  the  regular  ac- 
tion of  the  same  forces  that  produce  the  ordinary  events  in 
nature,  and  which  might  be  foreknown  by  one  acquainted 
with  its  cause;  but  it  is  an  event  which  nature  by  its  own 
action  never  would  have  brought  forth,  and  for  which  the 
power  of  God  alone  is  adequate.  It  is  not  a  new  birth  from 
nature's  teeming  womb,  but  a  new  beginning,  which  rises 
at  once  from  an  almighty  fiat.  It  is  not  a  development,  but 
a  creation.  It  shows  a  new  force  introduced  into  nature, 
by  which  nature  is  checked  and  changed.  A  miracle  may 
be  defined,  therefore,  as  a  counteraction  of  nature  by  the 
Author  of  nature. 

II.  The  0<:cttsiinifor  Miracles. — Nature  furnishes  no  rev- 
elation of  God's  mercy  to  sinners.  In  all  the  records  of  nat- 
ural religion  no  mention  is  made  of  the  divine  love.  While 
in  the  idolatrous  sacrifices  of  the  heathen  there  is  doubtless 
indicated  some  vague  notion  of  propitiation,  some  undefined 
conviction  that  in  some  Huch  way  (Jod  may  be  apjtroachcd 
and  pleased,  yet  that  God  is  a  being  who  approaches  us  in 
mercy  before  we  make  any  attemjit  to  draw  nigh  unto  him 
neither  the  Mohammedan  nor  any  pagan  religion  has  ever 
revealed.  And  yet  without  this  revelati<m  the  pense  of 
sin — the  strongest  and  saddest  scnfjc  ever  felt  by  the  soul 
— findw  notiiing  to  dispel  its  terrors.  If,  therefore,  God 
can  pardon  sin  and  purify  the  sinner,  nothing  can  bo  so 
important  to  man  as  the  communication  of  this  truth  in  a 
way  which  shall  show  it  to  be  indisputable.  And  if  nature 
cannot  declare  it,  and  the  human  mind  alone  cannot  reach 
it,  how  is  this  conuuunicuti<in  possible  unless  directly  an- 
nounced by  (iod  himself)'  And  how  shall  this  announce- 
ment be  ])roved  to  be  from  God  unless  ho  sliall  irrefutably 
manifest  himself  in  connection  with  the  utterance?  And 
how  ciin  this  manifestation  be  except  through  that  mirae- 
uloiiH  interference  with  nature  already  described  J"  If  God 
ehnll  reveal  his  merey  to  t<inners,  we  may  expect  the  reve- 
lation will  come  through  a  miracle. 

III.  The  Claim  nf  the  /iihle  to  he  a  Miraeulou*  Jievcln- 
tton. — Whilo  the  Ijible  is  originally  the  only  book  whioh 


declares  God's  love  to  man,  it  diS'ers  also  from  all  other 

books  in  that  it  claims  to  be  a  miraculous  revelation.  It 
declares  that  God  has  provided  a  perfect  remedy  for  sin,  and 
It  professes  to  prove  the  doctrine  by  miracles  which  furnish 
God's  test  to  its  truth.  In  both  the  0.  and  X.  T.  miracles 
are  continually  adduced  as  a  motive  to  faith.  (Ex.iv.  6  ;  vii. 
5  ;  ix.  29;  xi.  7  ;  xvi.  6  ;  Num.  xvi.  8  ;  Josh.  iii.  7  ;  1  Kings 
xviii.  24,  38,  39;  Matt.  xi.  3-5;  Mark  il.  10,  11;  John 
ii.  23  ;  iii.  2  ;  v.  36  :  vii.  31  ;  xi.  41.  42  ;  xx.  31  ;  Ileb.  ii.  4.) 
No  other  book  has  ever  professed  to  rest  upon  such  a 
claim.  Whether  or  not  the  claim  be  valid,  it  is  at  least 
unique. 

IV.  Proof  that  the  Miraclcft  uf  the  Bih/e  aetiialhf  oe- 
curred. — If  these  miracles  did  occur,  no  evidence  of  the 
fact  could  be  better  than  that  which  we  actually  possess. 
The  miracles  were  not  done  in  a  corner.  There  was  no 
efli'ort  to  conceal  them.  They  challenged  scrutiny.  They 
were  done  in  many  places,  at  many  times,  and  by  different 
persons.  They  were  witnessed  by  thousands.  They  were 
of  such  a  nature  that  tliey  must  actually  have  occurred  as 
reported,  or  their  reporters  have  fabricated  the  stories, 
knowing  them  to  be  false.  But  why  fabricate  them  ?  and 
how  carry  out  the  deception?  The  apostles  had  nothing 
to  gain,  but  everything  to  lose,  by  such  an  undertaking. 
Because  of  their  report  they  suffered  obloquy,  persecution, 
and  death,  and,  though  they  must  have  foreseen  this  result. 
they  continued  their  declaration,  ceasing  not  to  teach  and 
to  preach  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  and  that  these  mighty 
works  were  wrought  of  God  through  him.  To  suppose  that 
in  all  this  they  were  only  acting  out  a  lie,  would  be  only  to 
suppose  something  much  more  difficult  to  believe  than  the 
miracles  which  they  declare. 

But  more  than  this:  the  word  of  the  apostles  was  be- 
lieved, and  this  on  the  very  spot  where  the  miracles  were 
declared  to  have  taken  place,  and  by  thousands  who  could 
have  at  once  disproved  the  story  if  it  had  not  been  true. 
It  was  believed  by  their  enemies.  The  apostles  furnished 
proof  of  their  statements  which  no  amount  of  argument  or 
persecution  could  rebut.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  mir- 
acles were  ever  denied  at  the  time  when  they  were  held 
up  as  the  reason  why  all  the  world  should  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ.  They  were  actually  admitted  as  facts 
by  the  opposers  of  Christianity.  Celsus,  and  Hieroeles, 
and  Julian  the  Apostate,  and  the  Jewish  rabbis  in  the 
Talmud — all  of  whom  wrote  and  argued  even  bitterly 
against  Christianity — have  yet  all  left  their  acknowledg- 
ment, which  we  still  possess,  of  the  actual  occurrence  of 
these  events,  accounting  for  them  by  magical  arts,  which 
Celsus  afiirms  Christ  must  have  learned  in  Egypt.  No 
historical  events  could  be  established  with  a  greater  cer- 
tainty than  these  possess,  by  any  amount  of  testimony. 

V.  Objection  to  Miracles. — Many  men  are  unwilling,  and 
perhaps  unable,  to  weigh  considerately  the  argument  from 
testimony,  having  the  preconceived  o])inion  that  a  miracle 
cannot  be  proved  i)y  any  amount  of  testimony.  Nature, 
they  say,  is  fixed  and  orderly.  To  change  an  atom  would 
change  all  the  worlds.  To  increase  or  diminish,  in  the 
least  degree,  the  exact  amount  of  forces  now  constituting 
the  universe  would  destroy  the  universe.  Forces  of  nature 
may  be  dissolved  and  reconibined,  but  always  their  exact 
equivalence  will  remain,  and  neither  nothing  new  can  be 
created  nor  nothing  ohl  destroyed.  Hence,  no  such  thing 
as  a  miracle  can  be.  This  objection,  stripped  of  its  verbi- 
age, amounts  to  this :  a  miracle  is  unrcas<)nable,  and  there- 
fore impossible.  But  what  do  we  mean  by  reasonable  and 
unreasonable,  this  supreme  potency  which  determines  so 
easily  whether  aught  be  possible  or  impossible?  Is  it  only 
a  word  without  reality,  and  with  which  our  thoughts  cheat 
themselves  ?  But,  then,  how  idle  all  appeals  to  it  must  be  ! 
and  how  absurd  this  very  objection  becomes!  If  the  rea- 
sonable has  no  reality,  the  objector  to  miracles  because  of 
their  unreasonableness  has  no  reality  in  the  very  ground- 
work of  his  objection.  But  supposing  we  admit  that  the 
reasonable  is  real,  and  confine  its  reality  to  what  an  indi- 
vidual man  pen*eives  and  judges?  In  this  ease  there  is 
no  universal  standard  of  reason  to  which  all  our  ])ercep- 
tions  and  judgments  should  conform  ;  but  the  reasonable 
is  in  a  man's  consciousness  alone,  and  it  is  unmeaning  to 
talk  of  it  as  elsewhere  or  otherwise.  But  if  this  be  so, 
what  folly  to  talk  at  all !  Why  should  a  nlan  over  say  a 
word  if  there  is  no  universul  standard  of  reason  according 
to  which  his  words  ran  be  judged  by  another  mind  as  truly 
as  liis  own?  Ancl  how  does  all  nrgiiment — /.  c  every  at- 
tempt to  make  others  think  as  we  do — fall  to  the  ground 
if  there  he  not  above  and  beyond  us  a  standard  to  wliich 
we  feel  that  not  only  our  judgments,  but  those  of  every 
man,  should  conform?  If  the  reasonable  be  only  what  1 
fancy  to  be  so.  I  may  not.  indeed,  ask  the  objector  to  mira- 
cles to  relinquish  his  objections,  but  just  as  little  may  ho 
require  me  to  admit  their  force.  Each  man  thus  stands 
upon  a  ground  whioh  ho  oan  neither  maintain  against  an- 
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other  nor  bo  forood  by  another  to  abandon,  and  hII  ar^^u- 
iiictit  luiwcin  men  la  vain  and  all  ogreomcnt  anionf;  them 

i'.iit  wliut  ifwn  KuppoMo  the  unrcMiHonuble  and  imponHihlc 
to  moan  unly  thr  uiiiiatiinil  ?  In  tliif*  kciini-  il  mirucio  would 
he  <lciiiod  luM'iuiMi;  a  ctTtiiin  Ko-tMillerl  order  of  niituro  I'or- 
lii'lrt  it.  !liil  whiit  [irrMiC  tlmt  then!  in  Hindi  iiii  order  of 
iiiitiirei'  The  mniin-ut  wc  iiltrinpr  (o  niovi'  it  wi;  find  oiir- 
sulvcH  ctt'piiinj^  on  ii  ^;nmnd\vork  whirli  WfH  hiu-k  nt'  niittiro, 
and  which  intsvidibly  lemln  tlic  thought  into  the  living;  prcH- 
cneo  rtf  tlie  Hiinermitiinil.  Our  nutiiral  hcientrc  in  fond  of 
its  fjciicrali/.iilioiis.  hut  no  ull  inrhinivt!  t^cniTuli/iition  in 
puFiF'ihlo  witli'uit  thf  Hiipi-rniiliinil.  It  ix  an  iinnieuninf^ 
b:ihhli!  to  talk  of  conipndienKivo  hiwrt  unh-hH  there  be  ii 
(loiiiprehcnrliiiK  reason  an<l  will,  wbono  ideaw  and  planH 
thewtt  lawM  expri?MH.  The  eurrent  notion,  in  nomo  quartorH, 
that  wn  ran  K"iin--or  liavc,  pcndiancc,  j^r.t — sindi  univcrKnl 
coni-!M.><ioii«,  tliat  naluro  c-iin  hir  cliul  in  upnii  ilMclf,  iiiiil  (Jod 
Hhiit  init.  If  I'xaclly  thi-  absurdity  of  nuppoiJin>;  thnl  W(!  hco 
when  we  hav^-  rhincd  our  eyes  and  turned  the  very  li^btof 
all  our  ceeinj;  intf>  (hirknesn.  If  we  make  com]»rebenHivo 
f^cnorali/atinns  iiboul  nature  which  dedari-  anytliiiig  fur- 
tluT  than  the  fai't-J  whirh  bavp  hrcn  actually  oh-crvi'cl,  it 
is  ht'c'iiuHC  wit  st'c  not  that  rt-ason  is  limited  by  tlif  order 
of  nature,  but  that  the  order  of  nature  i»  liinit<'d  by  rcaRon  ; 
it  is  because  we  reco^ni/o  that  there  in  Honiethin>;  rea«on- 
able  hciM-ath  the  facts,  which  also  reachi-M  beyond  them, 
]inil  which,  iustrad  of  bciii'^  niaclc  by  the  facts,  has  itself 
doterniincd  how  tliey  shall  be  made.  The  objector  to  mir- 
acles denies  a  miracle  becan>'e  it  is  ditVerent  from  nature, 
but  ho  can  only  maintain  that  n(!thin;x  different  from  nature 
eau  bo  by  alHrmin;^  a  jtrinciple  which  is  it.self  diflerent 
from  natui'i'.  A  ptincijilc  which  can  foriii  the  basis  of  a 
universal  altirmatioii.  and  by  which  alone  one  Is  justified 
in  allirmin^  what  is  jiosslble  and  what  impossible,  is  not 
only  heyoml  and  above  nature,  and  must  cctntrol  nature, 
but  is  rceo;;ni7.ed  as  such  even  by  him  who  denies  the  su- 
pernatural, or  else  his  denial  lias  no  more  meaning,  even  to 
iiiinself,  than  the  chatter  of  a  parrot  m*  a  monkey.  Wo 
must  have  the  suiiernatural :  and  it  is  alike  tlie  mystery 
anti  the  majesty  of  the  human  soul  that  we  cannot  deny 
the  supernatural  except  in  terms  which  absolutely  imply 
and  artirm  it.  It  is  tliereioro  a  confusion  of  thouj^ht  which 
identities  the  reasonable  and  the  unreasonable  with  the 
natural  ami  the  unnatural  :  the  reasonable  is  supernatural, 
and  on  this  j^found  the  objection  to  miracles  at  once  dis- 
appears. J.  II.  Skklyk. 

Mirado'rcs  (Mantkl  pi:  Pando).  Mahquis  of,  and 
eouiit  of  Villapaterna,  b.  at  Madrid,  Spain,  I>ec.  21,  1792; 
was  educated  for  the  public  service,  in  which  he  spent  more 
than  fifty  years:  was  ambassador  at  London  IS.'U,  at  Paris 
lSIJ.S-40,  and  at  Vienna  iSdO  ;  seven  times  president  of  the 
senate,  often  a  cabinet  minister,  and  jircmier  in  IStfi  and 
lSti;j.  In  ISfiS  retired  to  private  life,  and  d.  at  Madrid 
Mar.  17,  1 872.  The  marquis  was  decorated  with  nearly  all 
tlie  j;rand  (»rdcrs  of  merit  in  Europe,  and  was  an  active 
nu'inber  of  tlio  Spanish  Academy  of  History.  He  wrote 
several  treatises  in  favor  of  Isabella's  ri^ht  of  succession 
to  the  throne,  a  biography  of  Louis  Philippe  (1851),  val- 
uable iifcmoirt  of  his  own  life,  and  a  I/ixtori/  of  the  First 
Srrrn  >7'ar«  of  the  Ueujn  of  hnbt-lla  II.  (2  vols..  ISi:i-14), 
and  published  numerous  speeches  and  fugitive  writings. 

ftlirape'  [from  mintr,  to  *Svonder"].  lender  this  head 
are  included  those  ai*rial  and  marine  relleetions  known  as 
mirage,  looming,  and  Fata  Morgana.  These  are  all  anal- 
ogous phenomena,  due  to  the  refraction  of  light,  to  its  to- 
tal reflection,  or  to  a  combination  of  both.  These  are — (1) 
mirage  of  the  desert :  (2)  mirage  at  sea ;  (3)  looming;  (4) 
a  combination  of  ordinary  mirage  at  sea  and  looming;  (.i) 
Fata  Morgana.  The  first,  mirage  of  the  desert,  presents 
the  appearance  of  reflection  in  a  smooth  surface  of  water, 
the  inverted  image  of  trees,  etc.  being  seen  beneath  the 
real  objects.  It  is  due  to  the  refraction.  an«i  finally  to  the 
total  reflection,  of  the  rays  of  irregularly  reflected  light, 
sent  back  to  the  eye  from  the  object.  The  heatcil  sand  of 
the  desert  rarefies  the  lower  strata  of  air,  while  the  upper 
strata  are  condensed  by  the  chilling  due  to  the  radiation 
of  its  heat.  The  strata  of  diiferent  densities  mingle  slowly 
in  consequence  of  the  stillness  of  the  air.  Fig.  1,  '^  f>.  r,  d, 
c,j\  '/,  represents  the  boundaries  of  strata  of  air,  which  de- 
crease iu  density  from  above  downward.  Every  point  of 
the  tree  sends  out  divergent  rays  of  irregularly  reflected 
light,  by  means  of  which  it  is  visible.  The  direct  rajs 
from  the  tree  to  }i  make  it  visible  to  the  eye  at  /?.  The 
ray  h,  which  under  onlinary  circumstances  would  never 
reach  the  point  /^  meets  in  its  downward  course  strata  of 
continually  decreasing  density,  and  becomes  less  and  less 
inclined  to  the  parallel  layers  of  air  (see  Ukfraition),  till 
at  3  the  angle  of  total  reflection  is  reached  and  the  rays 
are  bent  upward  (see  Kbflection),  and  enter  the  eye  in 
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Mlraftnof dcHerl:  a,h^c,d,r,/,  reflretinK  Rurfaceii  wb«'re  strata 
of  air  touch;  //,  anule  of  total  rclieellun  ;  it,  eyo  of  oliM,'rv<T; 
/',  i,  pcnciln  of  ruyit  from  object;  A',  <',  jtoiuUi  where  pcnclln 
focuft  in  relict:! Ion. 

the  direction  W Ii ;  and  ho  with  i  and  all  other  rayp.  An 
object  is  always  Hcen  in  the  direction  by  which  the  rays 
Hcnt  from  it  enter  the  eye;  an  inverted  image  Im  therefore 
formeil  by  the  jiortion  of  eaeh  pencil  of  rayn  proceeding 
from  the  tree,  which  is  bent  baek  to  the  eyr;  as  by  a  mirror. 
Second,  mirage  at  hca  is  explained  in  exuetly  the  t-ame  way, 
except  that  the  conditions  are  reversed.  The  lower  ftrnta 
of  air  arc  chilled  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  incrcafo 
in  density  frotn  ubove  downward:  the  rays  which  produce 
the  image  curve  eonvexly  or  in  the  opposite  direction. 
(Fig.  2.)  Third,  looming  '\#  due  to  refraction  alone;  a  por- 
Fio.  2. 


tion  of  the  pencil  of  rays  which  proceed  from  the  point  h 
(Fig.  ?.)  reaches  the  eye  direct,  and  produees  the  image  of 
the  real  object,  while  another  jiortion  is  refracted.  an<l  pro- 
duces an  erect  imago  above  the  real  one.  Fourth,  a  real, 
inverted,  and  erect  picture  of  the  .'^ame  object  is  sometimes 
projected  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye  at  the  same  lime  a 
portion  of  each  pencil  of  rays  proceeding  from  the  body 
readies  the  eye  direct,  producing  the  image  of  the  real 
object;  another  portion  is  .-imply  refracted,  as  in  Fig.  .1, 
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Mirage  at  sea;  object  h  below  horizon  at  B;  C,  curved  surface 
of  the  earth. 

producing  an  erect  image;  while  a  third  portion  is  first 
refracted,  and  then  totally  reflected,  forming  an  inverted 
image.  In  1?<22,  ('apt.  Scoresby  recognized  the  ship  Fame 
by  her  inverted  image  in  the  air.  though  she  was  seventeen 
minutes  below  the  horizcm.  The  whole  of  Hover  Castle 
has  been  seen  as  if  lifted  over  an  intervening  hill  by  the 
refraction  of  the  rays  of  light  from  its  surface,  and  in  this 
ease  the  image  from  the  looming  was  so  vivid  as  to  obscure 
the  hill  which  really  lay  between  the  castle  and  the  observ- 
er's eye.  Lateral  images  are  sometimes  formed  by  reflec- 
tion of  the  rays  from  vertical  c<duiuns  of  air  having  difl'er- 
ent  densities.  Two  boats,  one  real,  the  other  a  reflection, 
have  been  seen  side  by  side  upon  the  Lake  of  tJcneva  at 
the  same  moment.  Mirage  is  most  common  when  there 
is  a  marked  difterence  between  the  temperature  of  air 
and  water;  it  is  most  frequent  in  the  morning  or  in  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  when  the  air  is  laden  with  mist.  It  is 
seen  oftener  by  an  eye  placed  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  less  perfectly  at  a  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  and 
almost  never  at  twenty-four  feet  or  more  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Dr.  AVollaston  obtained  three  images  of  an 
object  seen  through  a  square  glass  vessel  containing  suc- 
cessive layers  of  syrup,  water,  and  spirit.  Fifth,  the  phe- 
nomenon eallctl  Fata  Slorgana.  or  castles  of  the  fairy  Mor- 
gana, is  occasionally  seen  upon  the  Calabrian  coast  while 
looking  westward  toward  the  Straits  of  Messina.  On  still 
mornings,  when  the  sun,  rising  behind  the  Calabrian 
mountains,  strikes  upon  the  sea  at  an  angle  of  4  j°.  the  air 
is  rapidly  heated ;  the  strata  slowly  intermingle,  and  pre- 
sent a  series  of  reflecting  surfaces  which  multiply  images 
on  the  opposite  Sicilian  shore.  The  water  is  supposed  at 
the  same  time,  by  the  action  of  the  tides,  to  possess  a  slight 
convexity.  There  are  three  forms  of  this  mirage — the  ma- 
rine Morgana,  where  each  object  is  reflected  again  and  again 
in  an  inverted  position  and  at  different  angles  on  the  sur- 
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fac^of  the  water  :  the  aerial  Morgana,  when  they  are  thus 
reflected  in  the  air:  and  a  third  form,  in  which  the  aerial 
images  are  fringed  with  prismatic  hues.  Gigantic  reflec- 
tions of  men  and  animals  are  sometimes  observed  to  flit 
over  the  scene.  The  Calabrians  hail  the  appearance  of  this 
beautiful  but  short-lived  spectacle  with  delighted  eries  of 
"Moro'ana!  Morgana!"  This  phenomenon  is  not  confined 
to  the  Calabrian  coast,  though  the  meteorological  condi- 
tions, the  topography  of  the  ground,  and  the  conformation 
of  the  coast  in  this  place  render  its  appearance  more  fre- 
quent and  more  beautiful  than  elsewhere.  In  all  these  re- 
flections there  is  apt  to  l>e  a  wavering  in  the  defining  lines, 
and  sometimes  the  whole  image  is  tremulous  like  an  object 
seen  through  a  current  of  heated  air.        S.  B.  Herrick. 

Bliramichi'  River,  a  large  river  of  New  Brunswick, 
discharges  its  waters  i)y  a  deep  estuary  into  Miramichi 
Bay,  an  arm  of  the  (xulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  river  is 
navigable  to  Newcastle  by  large  ships,  and  iiigher  up  by 
smaller  vessels.  Salmon  and  many  other  valuable  fish  are 
taken  here  in  great  quantities. 

Mir'amon  (Miruel),  b.  in  the  city  of  Mexico  Sept.  29, 
1832,  son  of  Gen.  Bernardo  Miramon,  a  distinguished  offi- 
cer of  the  war  of  inde])endence,  of  French  descent :  entered 
the  military  academy  of  Chapultepec  in  1846;  fought  gal- 
lantly with  his  classmates  in  the  defence  of  Molino  del  Rey 
and  Chapultepec  against  the  army  of  Gen.  Scott,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  Sept.  1.3,  1847;  completed  his  studios  after 
the  peace:  received  a  commission  in  the  army  18i>2;  was 
actively  engaged  in  suppressing  several  local  revolts 
against  Santa  Anna,  by  whom  he  was  sent  with  the  rank 
of  captain,  in  Oct.,  1854.  in  an  e.xpedition  against  Alvarez 
in  Southern  Mexico:  was  distinguished  in  several  engage- 
ments, and  was  m.ade  colonel  for  gallantry  in  the  battle  of 
Temajalco,  July,  185.5.  The  revolution  having  triumphed 
in  September  of  that  year,  the  regular  army  was  placed 
under  the  control  of  its  late  enemies,  and  was  naturally 
disloval  to  the  administrations  of  Alvarez  and  Comonfort. 
"When  Miramon  was  sent  as  second  in  command  against 
the  rebels  of  Zacapoaxtla,  he  seized  the  opportunity  to 
imprison  his  superior  (Dec,  1855),  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  force,  joined  the  rebels,  of  whom  he  assumed 
the  chief  command,  led  them  ra])idly  to  Pucbla,  and  occu- 
pied that  city.  When  Puebla  was  taken  by  Pres.  Comon- 
fort (Mar.,  1856).  Miramon  and  his  officers  were  degraded 
to  the  ranks,  but  a  few  months  later  he  rose  again  and  de- 
fended the  city  forty-three  days  against  an  overwhelming 
force  :  escaping  with  Col.  OsoUo,  he  captured  Toluca  in 
Jan..  1857:  taken  prisoner,  he  again  escaped,  joined  the 
rebels  in  the  S..  and  had  just  captured  the  city  of  Cuerna- 
vaca  when  the  movement  of  Zuloaga  occurrerl  in  the  city 
of  Mexico.  With  OsoUo  he  hastened  to  Mexico,  galloped 
through  the  lines  of  Comonfort.  joined  the  forces  of  Zu- 
loaga (.Jan.,  lS5S),and  took  by  storm  the  Hosj)icio  and  the 
Acordada.  Zuloaga  made  them  brigadier-generals,  and 
sent  them  against  the  formidable  combination  which  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  Juarez  in  the  central  states.  Miramon 
gained  the  important  battle  of  Salamanca,  which  opened 
the  way  to  Guanajuato  and  Guadalajara,  and  forced  Juarez 
to  withdraw  temporarily  from  the  country.  Other  victo- 
ries speedily  followed.  Miramon  was  made  major-general, 
and  Osollo  having  mysteriously  died  in  San  Luis  Potosi, 
he  found  himself  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  the  chief  mili- 
tary leader  in  Mexico  and  the  idol  of  the  ''reactionary 
party."  The  forces  of  the  liberal  coalition  were  decisively 
routed  at  .\hualulco  in  .September  and  at  .\tequizain  Dec. 

1858,  and  news  of  the  latter  victory  having  reached  the 
capital  at  the  moment  when  (Jen.  Uobles  had  overthrown 
Zuloaga  by  the  ''plan  <»f  Naviilad."  Miramon  was  chosen 
president  by  the  electoral  junta,  then   in   session,  .Tan.  2, 

1859.  On  hearing  of  this  event  Miramon  hastened  to  the 
capital,  declined  the  presidency,  and  reinstated  Zuloaga 
Jan.  24:  but  a  few  days  later  it  was  arrangeil  that  the 
latter  should  voluntarily  retire,  which  he  did.  after  appoint- 
ing Miramon  as  his  substitute  nd  intrrim,  Fel>.  2.  He  then 
undertook  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  where  .Tuarez  had  estab- 
lished his  government,  but  w;is  unsuccessfiil  :  and  hear- 
ing that  Mexico  was  invested  by  the  liberal  forces  under 
Dcgollado,  he  reached  the  ea])ital  on  the  day  of  the  deci- 
sive victory  of  Tacubaya,  gained  by  Marqucz,  .Apr.  II, 
which  was  stained  by  the  execution  not  only  of  the  pris- 
oners, but  of  many  non-combatants — an  act  still  execratcri 
as  the  **  massacre  of  T.acubaya,"  of  which  he  tlividos  the 
responsibility  with  Marquez.  After  a  prolonged  struggle 
of  three  years  the  "war  of  reform  "  terminated  in  favor 
of  Juarez  by  the  battle  of  Colpulalpam,  Dec.  22,  ISliO,  and 
Miramon  was  forced  to  flee  from  the  country.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  Europe,  visited  the  trourts  of  France.  Spain,  and 
Italy,  took  jyart  in  the  ]>lan«  of  Nnpolcon  III.  for  found- 
ing a  monarchy  in  Mexico,  anci  arrived  at  the  port  of  Vera 
Cruz  early  in  1802,  when  that  city  wan  hold  by  the  triple 


alliance,  but  was  refused  permission  to  land  by  the  Eng- 
lish admiral,  and  returned  to  Europe.  On  the  accession  of 
Maximilian  to  the  nominal  throne  of  Mexico,  Miramon 
was  honored  with  the  appointment  of  grand  marshal  Sept., 
1863,  and  with  the  embassy  to  Berlin  1864,  being  thus  kept 
abroad  in  honorable  exile  through  fear  of  his  popularity. 
At  the  crisis  of  tlfe  Mexican  monarchy,  when  the  French 
forces  were  being  withdrawn  and  Maximilian  was  appar- 
ently about  to  abdicate,  Miramon  arrived  with  Marqucz  in 
Mciico,  doubtless  with  a  view  to  obtain  control  of  the  sit- 
uation. After  several  conferences  at  Orizaba  (Dec,  1866), 
Maximilian,  resolved  to  make  a  last  effort  to  maintain  his 
throne  by  an  appeal  to  the  reactionary  party,  returned  to 
Mexico,  and  placed  the  army  in  the  hands  of  the  two  gen- 
erals. Marquez  remained  in  command  at  Mexico,  while 
Miramon,  accompanied  by  the  archduke,  undertook  the  de- 
fence of  Queretaro,  which  terminated  by  the  capture  of  that 
city  May  15,  1867.  Along  with  Maximilian  anil  Gen. 
Tomas  Mejia,  Miramon  was  subjected  to  a  prolonged 
trial  before  a  military  commission,  and  was  condemned  to 
death,  and  shot  on  the  Cerro  de  las  Campanas,  near  Quere- 
taro, June  19,  1867.  In  his  last  moments  he  denied  the 
responsibility  of  the  ''  massacre  of  Tacubaya."  and  met  his 
fate  bravely,  occupying  the  post  of  honor  between  his  two 
companions  by  express  desire  of  Maximilian.  His  widow 
and  children  reside  in  Austria,  receiving  a  pension  from 
the  emperor  Francis  Joseph.  Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Miran'da  (Gen.  Francisco),  b.  at  Caraccas.  Venezuela, 
in  1750:  entered  the  Spanish  army,  and  served  in  tiuate- 
mala.  where  he  attained  the  rank  of  captain  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  :  accompanied  the  French  forces  in  their  cam- 
paign in  aid  of  American  independence:  became  acquainted 
with  prominent  American  statesmen,  and  conceived  a  pro- 
ject for  the  emancipation  of  the  Spanish  American  colo- 
nies:  but  on  the  <liscovery  of  his  purpose  he  fled  to  Europe, 
presented  his  views  to  several  courts,  and  received  marked 
encouragement  from  Catharine  11.  of  Russia,  from  William 
Pitt,  and  from  the  French  revolutionary  leaders :  was  ap- 
pointed general  of  division  in  the  French  armies  :  displayed 
considerable  military  talent  in  Champagne  under  Dumou- 
riez,  and  in  Sept..  1792,  was  made  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  of  Flanders.  Repulsed  from  the  siege  of  Maes- 
tricht.  Miranda  commanded  the  left  wing  at  the  battle  of 
NeerWindon  (Mar.  18,  1793),  the  loss  of  which  led  to  his 
imprisonment,  trial,  and  acquittal.  He  went  to  New  York 
and  enlisteil  the  support  of  American  capitalists  ;  fitted  out 
an  expedition  :  handed  Aug.  2.  1806.  at  Vela  de  Core  near 
Caraccas :  was  forced  to  retreat  to  Trinidad.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  revolution  of  1810.  Miranda  reappeared  in 
Venezuela  ;  was  accepted  by  the  insurgent  leaders  as  their 
head  1811  :  drove  the  Spaniards  from  Valencia,  Puerto 
Cabello,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  New  Granada,  and  was 
elected  to  the  insurgent  congress.  The  earthquake  of  Mar. 
26,  1812,  enabled  the  Spanish  forces  to  occupy  several  of 
the  ruineil  cities,  and  Miranda  evacuated  Valencia.  A 
month  later  (Aug.  26)  he  was  arrested  at  La  Guayra  in 
violation  of  the  capitulation,  and  taken  to  Puerto  Rico, 
whence  he  was  soon  removed  to  Cadiz  and  confined  in  one 
of  the  dismal  cells  of  the  Inquisition,  where  he  d.  in  Jan., 
1S16.  (Sec  James  Biggs's  Hislori/  of  Miranda's  Altemjit, etc.. 
New  York,  1808.) 

Miran'dola,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Modena,  com- 
prising within  its  limits  several  small  villages,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  is  well  built,  with  broad  streets,  good  churches, 
etc.  This  town  played  an  important  part  in  the  mcdiajval 
history  of  Modena.  and  is  immortalized  as  the  birthplace 
of  the  illustrious  Pico  da  Mirandola.  Pop.  in  1874,  13,170. 
Mira'no,  town  of  Northern  It.aly.  province  of  Venice, 
about  lOJ  miles  N.  of  the  city  of  Venice.  It  was  consid- 
ered of  great  strategic  importance  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  consequently  ■suffered  much  from  sieges.  Pop. 
in  1874,  7393. 

Mirbel'  (Lizinska  Asiiii-:  Zot;  Rue),  b.  at  Cherbourg 
Julv  26.  1796:  married  in  1820  the  botanist  Charles  Fran- 
foi.s  Brisscau  .Mirbel  (b.  .Mar.  27.  1776:  d.  Sept.  12,1854): 
became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  miniature-painters  of 
modern  times,  and  d.  at  Paris  Aug.  31.  1S49.  Her  master- 
pieces are  the  portraits  of  Amy,  Fitz-James,  and  Porronnet. 
Mirccourt',  town  of  France,  department  of  Vosges, 
noted  for  manufactures  of  musical  instruments.  Pop.  .5735. 
Mir'licld,  a  v.  of  England,  in  the  county  of  York,  has 
manuf'ai-tui-cs  of  woollen  and  (Mjtton  goods.     Pop.  9263. 

Mirsiirod',  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Pid- 
tava,  on  the  Khorol,  has  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  and 
several  other  educatioivil  institutions,  and  carries  on  an 
active  general  -trade.      Po]j.  6418. 

Mir'iam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  was.  according  to  Jo.se- 
phus,  the  wife  of  Hur  and  the  granilmcilher  of  Bezaleol, 
who  built  the  tobernaclo.     Ilcr  name  is  the  Hebrew  form 
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of  Miiry.iiiHl  in  llid  Arabic  trailitionniilic  is  often  confounded 
uilli  fill'  \'li-;<iii  Miiry. 

DlirklioiKl',  iinr  iif  llm  inoHt  cnlcbrutivl  I'emiun  lii»to- 
riiiim.  Ii.  Ill  Ni«liu|iiir  in  I  Ct.'i ;  il.  ul    llcnil.  in  .Inly,  1I((H. 

JliM  (,'10111  wiirll.  I'linllistii-ully  i-Illitli-il  Tin  (innl^  II  ///  I'lirill/, 
I'oiiMiiiuir;  (/i.'  IHhIui-i/  1,1'  /■/■../<//■  (»,  Ai.i.'/«,  find  ('aliitli'.  nivfn 
tlio  lilsloiy  "f  till!  wiirlil  froin  tliu  Croution  niuirly  In  liiH  own 
tinu^n.  Many  MSS.  of  thin  work  iirc  foiinil  in  lln?  liliniriuH 
(if  1,1111. Inn.  I'ariK,  llcrlin,  uml  \ii-linii.  I'nrlions  nf  it  liiivo 
lii'i'n  (iiliti-il  by  .liiiilii'il.  Iic'iiii'i:li,  .Mili-rliiTlicli,  Willicn.iinil 
ViilliT:*:  lran«lul(i<l  into  rii.nc-li  by  SiUi-^tif  ilo  ,''iii;y.  .lonr- 
iliiiii.  l.annlfH,  nnil  Di'lVC-nu'iy  ;  into  i.alin  ami  liernian  by 
nniii.ionw  anlhiim;  nnil  into  Kn^Hi'li  by  David  .Sheu(l»:j2) 
an. I  W.  11.  .M.irl.iy  (l.SIS). 

ftlirrors  |  l.al.  mi'mii,  to"ftdmiro;"  Kr.  miVoiV],  .Solidn, 
usually  in  lln^  I'nrin  iif  iilalcs  bavinn  n.  Mniootb  snrfaoo  ca- 
liabli-  III'  n^lU-i.liii;;  li>;bt,  ba\  u  bi^n  a  ]iarl  of  tin;  fnrniluro 
(if  lliii  tiiili't  IViini  a  |ii.riiiil  of  very  bii;b  antii|nily.  Tbn  eiir- 
lici^t  niirriirn  worn  funned  of  jiotiribeil  mineral  wnbstaneeN 
or  of  nietalti,  but  after  Ibe  invention  of  Kla««  tbat  Knlntaneo 
naturally  snperHeiled  iniiiit  otberH  in  the  (!onhtruetion  of 
niirriirrt.  It  aii|nMrH  Ihat  llu-  back.i  of  ^iaxi*  ntirrorM  wore 
siMiietinie.'*  roaled  with  lead,  but  about  three  eentnrieH  apo 
the  |iroeo«H  of  eovoring  glasH  witii  an  anialifani  of  niereury 
and  tin  canio  into  use  in  V'eniee,  and  has  been  sinee  ern- 
ployed  down  to  the  |iresont  time.  The  proeesK,  Hubntan- 
tially  the  .same  now  as  when  first  intrmliieed,  eonniHtfi  in 
Kpreadini;  out  n)iiin  a  solid  bori/.ontal  table  a  sheet  of  tin- 
foil, which  i.s  first  rubbed  and  afterwards  eovcrcd  to  a  sen- 
siblo  depth  with  mercury,  so  that  the  superior  surface  may 
remain  liipiid.  The  mercury  is  prevented  from  tlowin;;  by 
means  of  sli;,'bt  li-ilj;es  ]ilaecd  around  the  slieet.  After  hav- 
in}X  been  scrupulously  cleaned  on  its  lower  surface  the  glass 
to  be  coated  is  advanced  horizontally  alonj^  the  layer  of 
mercury,  its  lower  edj;;c  bein;;  depressed  below  the  surface, 
BO  as  to  exrludc  air  and  to  remove  impurities.  When  in 
proper  positi.Mi  it  is  left  restinj;  on  the  mercury,  and  by 
liltin;;  the  table  the  superfluous  Huid  is  allowed  to  How  off. 
boinp  caught  in  a  trough  provided  for  the  purpose  at  the 
niarj;in  of  tlie  table.  A  uniform  pressure  is  tlicn  applied 
to  the  glass,  and  it  is  allowed  to  remain  fur  some  time  in 
this  condition,  nflcr  which  it  is  carefully  lifted,  the  amal- 
gam adhering  to  il,  and  is  placed  witli  the  amalgamated 
surface  uppermost.  Some  weeks'  rest  is  required  to  allow 
the  aiiiiilgiim  to  harden,  though  it  occasionally  occurs  that 
a  mirror  will  nut  "  dry  "  fur  miinths. 

The  prcparatiun  of  mirrurs  by  i|uicksilvcr  is  obicetion- 
ablc  iin  many  accounts,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  inju- 
rious elTect  iif  the  vapors  on  the  health  of  the  workmen. 
Quicksilvered  mirrors  are  also  liable  tu  various  faults,  such 
as  a  [lowing  iif  the  mereury  in  drujis,  carrying  the  amal- 
gam with  it,  funning  streaks  (known  as  worms);  also  a 
erystalli/ing  of  the  amalgam  when  exposed  to  light  (called 
blindness).  These  disadvantages  of  the  quiclisilvcring 
process  bavo  turned  the  attention  of  manufacturers  to  the 
use  of  pure  sih'er  for  backing  mirrurs.  A'on  Liebig  in  IS;II) 
was  the  first  to  notice  that  aldehyde  would  reduce  silver 
from  ammoniacal  solutions,  depositing  it  upon  glass  or 
porcelain  in  a  cuntiniluus  film.  Subsequently,  other  elielli- 
ists  proposed  other  reducing  agents.  The  first  application 
of  the  process  on  a  large  scale  was  made  by  Drayton,  who 
patented  it  at  Brighton,  England,  Nov.  2^),  XXK.  He  used 
ditVerent  essential  oils  as  reducing  agents.  Hut  bis  glasses 
were  used  iiiily  fur  a  short  time;  they  soon  became  spotted. 
The  next  attempt  was  made  by  I'etitjean,  who  obtained  a 
paleiit  in  ISJo;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  more  successful, 
his  process  with  slight  modifications  being  still  in  use.  The 
materials  and  proportions  required  by  one  of  the  various 
miidilicalions  of  I'elitjean's  process,  used  on  large  plates, 
arc  as  follows:  (1)  1  pound  crystallized  nitrate  of  silver 
to  he  treated,  while  stirring,  with  12  liquid  ounces  of  am- 
monia 2(i°  li.  After  cooling  and  crystallization,  lU  pints 
distilled  water  arc  to  bo  added,  and  the  sulutiun  filtered. 
Tliis  suliitiun  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time.  (2)  The 
reducing  solution  is  to  consist  of  pure  crystallized  tartaric 
acid  dissolved  in  four  jiarts  of  water:  and  this  is  said  to 
improve  with  ago.  .\nother  process,  which  originated  with 
Prof.  liuthc.  and  has  been  mudified  by  I>r.  Boettger,  is  used 
on  small  glasses,  and  requires  the  following  materials  and 
jiroportions :  ^\^tli  of  an  ounce  of  Uoehello  salts  (tartrate 
of  soda  and  potash),  dissolved  in  H  quarts  ilistilled  water, 
is  brought  to  a  state  of  active  ebullition,  and  I  ounce  of  an 
aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver!  \)  is  added.  This  is  the 
reducing  solution,  and  contains  what  is  called  by  its  dis- 
coverer oxytartaric  acid.  The  silver  solution  is  ])re]iared 
by  dissolving  Jtb  of  an  ounce  of  ciystallizeil  nitrate  of 
Bilver  in  1  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  treating  with  am- 
monia until  the  prceiiiitated  oxide  is  nearly  redissolvcd. 
This  is  diluted  with  Jtbs  of  a  pint  of  water,  and  filtered. 
The  two  solutions  being  mixed  in  equal  volumes,  a  pre- 
cipitation of  silver  takes  placo  very  quick);  in  the  oold, 


un<l  n  comnjoto  and  bouutiful  mirror  in  furniod  in  thirty 
minutes.  The  proecHK  xt  uiucb  employed  for  the  mirrora 
of  optical  iiiHlrunientK, 

The  advanlages  elaimed  for  the  silver  over  the  quick 
silver  proe4:ss  are  ;   tl)   Ijarmlessness  to  the  workmen  ;   (  L' 
fiudlity  and  exiieditiun,  the  whole  operation   being  com 
pleted  in  a  few  liourt) ;  (3)  possibility  of  repairing  iJamagi-d 
]uirtrt :  and  fl)  superior  power  of  relleirtion.     A  silver  mir 
ror  reflects  about  2(1  per  cent,  fnort!  light  than  on<.' of  quick- 
silver, and  reflects  objects  more  truly  in  their  iiuloral  col- 
ors.    But  the  durability  of  silver  mirrors  is  still  un  ojien 
rpiestion.     'J'hey  are  all  liable,  after  a  time,  to  beeolilu  fpot 
ted,  and  unless  this  difliiuilly  be  overcome  it  is  hardly  prob 
abb:  tbat  the  silver  pro(.ess  will  ever  completely  supersede 
the  quicksilver.    (For  the  optical  properties  of  mirrors  sec 

BkKI.KCTION.)  <'.   F.  ClIAMll.KK. 

Mir7.n|ioor',  town  of  British  India,  the  capital  of  a 
distiiet  of  the  same  name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
(ilinges.  The  district  of  Mirzapoor.  comprising  an  area 
of  .^>2.'i.')  S({uarc  miles,  with  l.loj,;,].')  inhabitants,  cvtends 
along  the  (langes  and  the  l^onc  between  bit.  'I'.V  ;'il)'  and 
•ib°  :i(l'  N.,  and  between  Ion.  ."2°  y  and  HV  :',!!'  K.,  and 
belongs  to  the  presidency  of  Agra.  The  city  of  Alirzapuor 
is  a  very  busy  and  lively  place,  the  most  important  eotton- 
inarket  of  India,  with  an  extensive  industry  in  cottons, 
woollens,  and  silks.  From  the  river  it  looks  very  magnifi- 
cent with  its  flights  of  marble  steps  lea'ling  from  the  leinptes 
down  to  the  waters,  but  in  the  interior  the  houses  generally 
consist  of  two  stories,  built  of  sun-dried  brick.  There  are, 
however,  many  fine  European  residences.     Pop,  711,620. 

Misdemeanor.    Hce  Ckihk,  FKLu.Nr. 

Miscrt^'re  [Lat.,  *'have  mercy"],  the  name  applied  in 
the  Kouiaii  ('atholie  Church  to  Psalm  li.,  from  the  first 
word  of  the  Vulgate  translation.  This  psalm  is  in  great 
use  on  all  penitential  occasions,  and  esiiecially  on  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  and  Friday  of  Holy  W  eek,  at  the  close  of 
the  oflicc  of  the  Tcitrhvtt.  Kminent  musicians  have  com- 
posed '■  misereres;"  the  music  by  Allegri  is  annually  sung 
on  (Jlood  Friday  evening  in  the  .Sistine  Chapel  at  Koiue. 

Mishawa'ka,  post-v.  of  .^t.  Joseph  co.,  Ind.,  t  miles 
E.  of  .South  Bend,  has  fine  water-power,  manufactures  of 
wagons,  carriages,  win. Inline,  axes,  pumps,  refrigerators, 
brushes,  furniture,  ploughs  and  agricultural  tools,  barrels, 
flour,  woollen  goods,  I  bank,  good  schools,  I  weekly  ncws- 
pa|ier,  waterworks,  and  a  number  of  business-firms.  Pop. 
2017.    E.  .\.  .Ikiiskoa."!,  En.  "  Mi.siiawaka  Esteui'Rise." 

illish'icutt,  post-tp.  of  Manitowoc  co..  Wis.     P.  \bb\. 

IMish'na.     Sec  Talmi'D,  by  Samukl  Ai>lkr. 

MiKilmiTi  [Arab.  Mirh<lmir'\,  town  of  Sicily,  province 
of  Palermo,  about  K  miles  from  the  city  of  Palermo.  Xcar 
this  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  grand  oi.l  castle,  from  which 
a  magnificent  view  may  be  had  ovcf  the  isbin.l  and  the 
sea.  Marble,  of  a  very  superior  quality,  especi.ally  tbat 
called  red  jasper,  is  quarried  in  the  neighborhood.  Pop. 
in  1.S74,  7:i.S0. 

Miskoicz',  town  of  Hungary,  situated  in  a  beautiful 
and  fertile  valley  which  produces  the  finest  wheat  of  the 
country.  The  town  has  many  good  educational  institu- 
tions and  a  considerable  trade  in  corn  and  wine.    P.  21,1911. 

Mispick'cl  [lier.],  a  mineral  crystallizing  in  the  tri- 
mctric  system,  and  composed  of  iron  :):i..')l  per  cent.,  arse- 
nic ;i.i.42  per  cent.,  sulphur  21. "S  per  cent,  lu  color  it  is 
silver-white  to  steel-gray,  with  a  grayish-black  streak; 
hardness,  5.5  to  li.  It  occurs  principally  in  crystalline 
rocks,  especially  associated  with  ores  of  silver,  tin,  lead, 
and  zinc.  It  frequently  forms  a  troublesome  impurity,  but 
has  been  largely  used  in  Cornwall,  England,  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  white  arsenic.  EnWAUn  C.  H.  V)\\. 

Mispil'lion,  a  hundred  of  Kent  co.,  Del.     Pop.  347S. 

Misrcpresoiita'tioil,  a  false  or  erroneims  statement 
or  representation,  whether  made  from  ignorance,  careless- 
ness, mistake,  or  with  an  intention  to  deceive  or  dcfrauil. 
The  subject  of  fraudulent  misrepresentation  is  of  great 
importance  in  law,  it  being  a  general  principle  that  fraud 
has  the  effect  to  render  voidable  every  contract  and  trans- 
action into  which  it  enters  as  a  constituent  clement.  But 
the  legal  rules  and  principles  upon  this  subject  have  been 
already  suflieicntly  stated  under  the  topic  Fbai  n  (which 
see).  Merc  inni>cent  misrcprescnlation,  also,  made  with- 
out knowlc.lge  of  the  falsity  of  the  statement,  may  afford 
ground  for  the  rescission  of  a  contract  when  it  has  caused 
one  or  both  of  the  parties  to  enter  into  the  agreement  un- 
iler  a  mistake  of  fact  which  is  subsequently  discovered. 
When  the  mistake  or  misapprehension  relates  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  whole  consideration,  as  if  there  is  a  complete 
difference  in  substance  between  the  thing  bargained  fur 
and  tbat  obtained,  so  as  to  constitute  a  failure  of  consi.l- 
erati.in.  the  ]ironiise  resting  upon  it  is  not  obligatory  and 
will  not  be  enforceable,  or  if  it  has  been  carried  out  may 
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under  appropriate  circumstances  be  rescinded  by  a  court 
of  equity.  An  innocent  misstatement  as  to  material  mat- 
ters of  fact  in  reference  to  which  the  parties  arc  bargainin;; 
or  negotiating  prevents  in  reality  the  formation  of  a  valid 
contract,  since  there  is  no  mutuality  of  assent  on  their 
part,  which  is  essential  that  their  stipulations  may  be 
bindins.  But  if  the  misrepresentation  honestly  made  is 
immaterial  in  influencing  the  stij)ulations  of  the  parties, 
or  if  the  party  who  seeks  to  be  relieved  from  the  oonse- 
<juences  of  acting  upon  the  statement  was  aware  of  its 
fiilsitv  when  it  was  made,  the  contract  into  which  they  enter 
will  not  be  rcscindel  or  annulled.  But  no  innocent  mis- 
stitonicnt,  although  it  may  deceive  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  made,  and  cause  him  injury  or  loss  in  consequence  of 
his  acting  upon  the  faith  of  it.  will  afford  a  cause  of  action 
in  tirt  and  entitle  the  i^arty  injured  to  recover  damages 
for  the  loss  he  has  sustained.  This  form  of  remedy  is  only 
available  when  the  representation  resulting  in  damage  has 
been  fraudulently  made.  ( For  misrepresentation  in  the 
law  of  insurance  see  Tnsuraxcr.) 

George  Chase.  Revised  by  T.  W.  Dwight. 
IHis'sal  [Lat.  mifsix^a  "mass"],  the  service-book  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  volume  containing  the  prayers, 
liymns,  etc.  used  in  the  performance  of  the  mass.  There 
are  several  missals  in  use.  Each  of  the  Eastern  rites  has 
one  or  more  peculiar  liturgical  service^,  and  in  the  Latin 
rite,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  there  were 
many  variations  in  the  celebration  of  the  mass;  but  the 
council  fixed  the  present  Roman  missal  as  the  standard 
liturgy,  permitting,  however,  a  few  local  liturgies  to  be  re- 
tained, but  at  present  the  Roman  missal  is  almost  univer- 
sally employed. 

Missau'kee,  county  in  the  N.  central  portion  of  the 
S.  peninsula  of  Michigan.  Area,  576  square  miles.  It  is 
covered  with  dense  forests,  and  is  but  little  developed. 
Pop.  130. 

Mis'sion,  tp.  of  La  Salle  co.,  111.  Pop.  LiOfi. 
Mission,  tp.  of  Xeosho  co.,  K.an.  Pop.  1732. 
Mission  Creek,  tp.  of  Wabaunsee  co.,  Kan.  Pop.  liS. 
Missions  [Lat.  mimio,  from  mi'/fcrc,  to  "  send"].  Chris- 
ti.an  missions  are  founded  on  the  comm.and  of  Christ 
to  publish  the  gospel  in  all  the  world.  The  apostles  and 
their  associates  acted  on  this  command,  and  imperial 
Rome,  in  less  than  three  centuries,  raised  the  standard  of  j 
the  cross.  From  that  time  to  the  Reformation  efforts  to  ■ 
diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion  form  so  much  | 
a  part  of  ecclesiastical  history  that  it  will  suffice  here 
merely  to  advert  to  some  of  the  more  important  of  them.- 
( 1 )  The  Nestori.an  missions  to  Central  ami  E.astern  Asia, 
begun  in  the  fourth  century,  and  extending — it  may  be 
with  protracted  interruptions — through  several  centuries. 
(Sec  .-Vsseman's  Bibliotheca  Oricntalis  Clcmentiiin-  Vntirann; 
Mosheim's  HUuiria  Tarlarnruin  Ecclcniantlra ;  and  Ncan- 
der's  Hittunj.)  (2)  The  Irish  missions,  between  the  fifth 
and  ninth  centuries.  Ireland  being  the  remotest  of  Euro- 
pean islands  then  known,  with  England  and  Scotland  serv- 
ing as  ramparts  against  the  (Joths,  Huns,  and  Northmen, 
was  a  refuge  for  the  Church  in  an  unsettled  period  of  the 
nominally  Christian  world,  and  for  ages  was  a  fountain  of 
scriptural  instruction  and  scholarship  in  the  intellectual 
night  following  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
seed  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation  was  sowed  in  (Termany 
by  Irish  missionaries.  (See  Neander's  Hhtorn  ;  Dr.  James 
Todd's  St.  Pntfick;  and  a  chapter  on  '*  Irish  Missions  "  in 
Anderson's  Uclationsnnd  Claims  of  Fnraujn  MisHt'rnis.)  (3) 
Another  of  the  more  interesting  missions  in  the  early  ages 
was  the  one  from  Rome  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  England  at 
the  close  of  the  sixth  century. 

The  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  the  grand 
epoch  for  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  missions, 
since  both  may  he  said  to  have  had  their  rise  in  events 
growing  out  of  the  Reformation. 

The  most  remarkable  period  of  the  Homnn  flnthnlic  mis- 
nioiiH  was  the  sixteenth  and  stivcntccnth  centuries.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Church  of  Rome  prosecuted 
missions,  during  those  centuries  and  part  of  the  eighteenth, 
on  a  scale  cxtxeding  iinything  yet  witnessed  in  the  Prot- 
estant Church.  They  had  a  grand  stimulating  and  sus- 
taining influence  in  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  French. 
Portuguese,  and  Spanish  kingdoms,  then  in  the  height  of 
their  prosperity.  Rome  had  a  mission  in  India  for  the 
8pa(^o  of  two  (Minturies  and  a  half;  another  in  China,  for 
II  t  years  ;  another  in  .lajian.  for  nearly  1 110  years  ;  another 
in  the  Afric;in  kingdom  f)f  Congo,  for  moi-e  than  200  years  ; 
another  in  Paraguay,  for  117  years;  and  she  has  main- 
tained her  present  ascendency  in  the  Philip])ine  Islands 
for  more  than  two  centuries.  The  .lesuit  niissitms  unntng 
the  native  tribes  of  the  Ameriitan  continent,  both  North 
and  South,  have  had  a  wide  extension. 
At  th«  opening  of  the  present  century  Portugal  and 


Spain  had  become,  in  a  measure,  paralyzed,  and  France  was 
otherwise  fully  occu]iiod :  and  these  missions  then  had 
CTorc  or  less  the  aspect  of  failure.  Hut  several  of  them 
have  since  been  revived,  and  the  papal  Church  has  a  largo 
force  now  in  the  field. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  a  distinct  organization  for 
missions,  a  department  by  itself.  The  Propaganda  is  a 
missionary  society,  and  has  charge  of  everything  relating 
to  the  preservation  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  world.  "  It  sends  missions,  assigns  the  sev- 
eral missions  to  the  religious  cor])orations  devoted  to  the 
apostolate,  presents  to  the  Holy  Father  nominations  to  the 
bishoprics,  vicarates,  and  prefectures  apostolic,  and  settles 
all  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
administration  of  the  missions."  The  receipts  of  the 
Propaganda  in  187-t  were  .$1,100.0(10.  of  which  consider- 
ably more  than  half  was  contributed  in  France. 

The  names  of  the  Protctttnnt  mii^ni'tuayif  unciftt'es  now  in 
operation,  the  times  of  their  formation,  and  their  annual 
recei])ts — generally  as  reported  in  the  year  187-i — are  in 
the  following  tabular  view  : 

Time  of  r      „        ,    n    ■.     ■  AnnusI 

formatioa.  ja  (rreat  Jtritnin.  reccipu. 

1701.  SocietT  for  Propagating  the  Gospel ?,'i5I,295 

1792.  B.lptis't  Missionary  Society 109,745 

1795.  London  Missionary  Society .57.5,496 

1800.  Church  Missionary  Society 978,49.') 

1S09.  London  Jews'  Society 18ri,9r.5 

1810.  General  Baptist  Miss'ionary  Society 71,080 

1817.  Weslevan  Missionary  Society 839,975 

1824.  Church  of  Scotland 49,960 

1840.  Irish  Prosbvterian  Church 25,395 

1840.  Welsh  Calvinistic  Meihodist 2B,465 

1843.  Free  Church  of  Scotland 115,970 

1844.  English  Presbyterian  Church 44.850 

1844,  South  American  Missionary  Society 58,945 

1847.  United  Presbyterian  Church 16.5.400 

18.58.  Christian  Vernacular  ICducation  Society 45,.525 

1860.  Primitive  M>lli"dist  Missionary  Society 176.039 

1860.  United  Methodist  Fr.i' Church 72-745 

1860.  Methodist  New  Couucction 35.616 

H189,951 

American  Societies, 

1810.  American  Board  of  Com.  for  For.  Missions $478,256 

1814.  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union 261,530 

1819.  Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary  Society 337,199 

1821.  Protestant  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions 114,110 

1832.  Board  of  the  Reformed  Church 68,106 

1.833.  Free-will  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society 11,389 

1833.  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Jlissions •623,627 

1837.  Evangelical  Lutheran  Missionary  Society 

1844.  Board  of  Rcf  Presbyterian  Church 8,044 

1844.  Board  of  United  Presbyterian  Church 

184.5.  Southern  Baptist  Board 27.2.54 

184.5.  Baptist  Free  Missions 10,000 

184.5.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South 56,721 

1846.  American  Missionary  Association 275,101 

185:!.  United  Brethren  Church 5,000 

18,53.  Southern  Presbyterian  Chorch 42,424 

1859.  Nova  Scotia  Presbyterian  Church 6,000 

$2,268,040 
Societies  in  Continental  Europe. 

1732.  Moravian  Missionary  Society $106,088 

1797.  Netherlands  Mission,arv  Society 40.01)0 

1816.  Bfde  Evanselical  Mission 1.56,468 

Leipsic  Missionary  Society 

1822.  Paris  Evangelical  Society 40,829 

1828.  Rhenish  Missionary  Society 59,5.56 

183.3.  Berlin  Missioiuirv  Society 22.0.50 

1836.  Nortli  liiiuKin  .Nfissionary  Society 20,395 

1842.  Norwivian  Miisionary  Society 19,500 

18.50.  Berlin  Union  torChiiia 3,000 

18S2.  Hormansburg  Missionary  Society 37,7:!5 

1.S60.  Danish  Missionary  Society 7,510 

1860.  Utrecht  Missionary  Society 19,500 

Holland  Missionary  Society 

Batavia  Foreign  Missionary  Society 

$5:12,631 

Total 86,990,622 

It  will  bo  observed  that  only  two  of  these  societies  date 
farther  back  than  1792.  The  oldest  is  the  English  Society 
for  the  Propagatiim  of  the  (iospel,  and  the  Moravians 
come  next.  Prior  to  these  was  the  mission  sent  by  (ius- 
tavus  Vasa.king  of  Sweden,  to  Lapland  in  15.50.  In  1705, 
Frederick  IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  sent  a  mission  to  the 
coast  of  Coromandcl  in  the  East  Indies.  This  mission, 
with  pecuniary  aid  from  England,  was  conducted  by  men 
generally  of  great  longevity,  some  of  them  distinguished 
for  character  and  usefulness.  This  uprising  of  so  many 
churches  is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  considered 
that  contemporaneous  with  it  was  the  opening  to  their 
efforts  of  a  very  large  porfiim  of  the  heathen  worhl.  Th\ta, 
India,  with  its  250.000.000,  was  opened  to  Christian  mis- 
sions by  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament  in  the  year  iSI3. 
China  opened  its  five  jirincipal  ports  in  1H42.  and  in  IS5S 
its  400,000,000  were  thrown  open  by  a  treaty  with  England, 

*  $123,303  special,  fur  the  debt. 
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Kranco,  UtiHflla.  and  t-ho  II.  fi.     And  «o  wan  Jrvymn,  with  Hti 

:U), 00(1, 0(111.  within  tliL-  piixt  few  yciirH,  hy  trpiitlfB  with 
(MiriHtiiiii  iKiwiTs,  'rurkny  wiis  ininlr  uviiihihli!  to  Frot- 
cHtiint  mixwidn^  cliiorty  liv  iHfUiiM  of  llie  riiro  ol"  Kn^tiiii<l 
for  thi'  Hiifoty  ofits  vulmihle  |ion«ov<4i(inH  in  hi'liit.  Turkey 
liiy  on  itH  roiito  tliUh«rr.  iiivl  Frnnfu  iin'l  Ktm^iii  woro  not 
far  (ifT.  Sli«  thnn-foio  kept  hor  iiMr/-t  iliplomiitiHtH  at  tho 
Porto:  »n<l  Ihn  witr  with  I':j;yi)t  in  \sm,  witli  KiifHiit  in 
ISjr*  (ciillurl  tlio  l.'riniciin  wiir),  uml  witli  I'trfia  in  iMfjO, 
prcw  nutrw  or  Iihh  out  of  earn  for  it-*  InOinn  fui|iirr.  Mor«- 
ovor.  iirt  Ilnssiii  rlaiinoil  tho  ri^ht  of  protmtin;?  <ireck 
rhri-JliiinH  in  TMrkin',  nnd  Pninc(Mif  |injtcctinj;  tho  Uonuin 
('uthuIi<rH,  r,nj;liin«r  i-liiimefl  tho  rii;hl  of  protcclinK  tho 
I'rotp-*(iint  rhiistiiin".  tlien  multi[»Iyin.c  "»  thcuc  roj;lonn. 
Without  Hijuh  proloction  ncithc-r  Turkey  nor  PcrHia  wouM 
h:ivo  been  rciilly  open  to  I*roto>*t!int  iniKsionaricc.  One 
thini;  more  wiin' uftMloI.  TIio  .Iciilh  nonulty  in  Mohain- 
nii'ilnn  hiw  for  iil>iurini;  tho  Monloin  fiiitli  vvii.s  virtually  (tbi»I- 
i.-Hlicl  throu^jh  tho  ofTort^  of  Lonl  Striitfor.I  «Io  Uoih.-lifVc, 
uii'I  niitivo  Chii-tiiin-*  in  tho  cinpiro,  of  every  niiino.  werO 
roMK^ni/.ml  hy  tho  nultiin  as  u  aistinct  body,  entitled  to 
prutontion  in  their  pornons  and  reliKi'uin  privileges.  All 
tliiH  wan  mainly  owint;  to  tho  fact,  under  (lod,  that  Eng- 
land had  an  onipiro  in  India. 

The  imrlii'st  (.f  Ihd  inoilern  Protestant  missions  was  Hont 
to  liUphind  in  iJf*'.!  by  (iuwtiivus  Vas;i.  kini;  of  Sweden. 
Tho  Duti'h  mission"'  in  ('oylon  and  the  Imlian  Arehipolajfo 
f^row  out  of  the  Duteh  eonrjuexts  early  in  tho  Poventoentli 
(u-ntury.  Tlio  chnrtor  granted  by  Charles  f.  in  1G2S  to  the 
Ma>'s;ichusetts  colony  cxjiressed  tho  h<>po  that  tho  eolony 
would  ''win  the  natives  of  tho  country  to  the  knowlodi;o 
and  obedienio  of  the  true  Ood  and  Saviour  of  mankind." 
and  tho  eoloniiil  seal  hud  the  deviee  of  an  Indian  upon  it, 
with  a  label  in  his  mouth  eontiiinint;  the  words,  "  Come 
over  and  help  n^."  John  Kliot  bei;:\n  his  labors  aniont; 
the  Indian-J  of  Massaehusetts  in  Oct..  IHlfi.  and  continued 
them  until  his  death  in  Iti'.lO.it  the  a^o  of  oipihty-fivc.  lie 
triin-iliitod  the  I'ible  into  the  lanffuaj;oof  the  Indians,  and 
iii'jOO  i',o]iic9  were  printed  at  Cambridge  in  tOfi^  and  I'lSo. 
Only  a  i^ew  eopios  are  now  known  to  exist.  Thomas  May- 
hew  was  really  tlie  first  missionary  to  tho  Indians,  having 
bo'jrun  his  labors  on  Martha's  Vineyard  as  early  as  IfiKi; 
nnd  tho  Mayhew  family  supplied  missionaries  for  Martha's 
Vineyard  nnd  Nnntuekct  during  five  pencrations,  until 
ISOII.  Kliot,  hull  worthy  co-laborors  and  successors,  and 
in  \Cu^t  tiiere,  wore  twenty-four  reffular  congregations 
of  "praying  Indians,"  and  as  many  Indian  preachers. 
King  Philip's  war  was  a  blow  to  the  missions  from  which 
they  never  wholly  recovered.  Twenty  years  later  there 
wore  thirty  Indian  churches  in  Massachusetts.  The  well- 
known  i!iission  tif  David  Brainerd  was  eomraencfd  in  174^5. 
The  war  of  the  Revolution  had  the  effect  to  unsettle,  for  a 
long  time,  tho  relations  between  the  Indians  and  tho 
whites. 

The  number  of  Indians  in  tho  territory  of  the  U.  S,  at 
tho  opening  of  the  present  century  is  supposed  to  have  ex- 
ceeded 400.000.  iinti  Raneroft.  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
Ilixtonff  states  the  number  E.  of  the  Mississippi  lUver,  be- 
fore the  removal  westward  of  the  Cherokee  and  other 
tribes,  at  180.000.  Divided  and  scattered  over  a  vast  wil- 
derness, tho  aborigines  were  easily  forgotten,  and  the 
sjiirit  of  Kliot.  tho  Mayhews,  au'l  Urainord  slept  for  a  long 
time.  Vet  it  is  doubtful  whether  many  instances  are  on 
record  in  the  history  of  the  Church  since  the  apostolic  age 
in  which  the  same  amount  of  labor  and  expense  was  more 
successfully  euiployeil  in  the  conversion  of  heathens  than 
rcsulteil  from  the  labors  of  those  men.  Where  the  Indians 
have  been  protected  in  their  homes,  property,  anri  rights 
they  have  generally  been  fouml  among  tlic  more  impressi- 
ble of  tho  pagans.  The  missions  to  tho  Chorokeos  and 
Choctaws  between  the  years  1SI7  and  ISGO  furnish  ma- 
terials for  an  interesting  history.  The  Kev.  Cyrus  Kings- 
bury began  his  mission  anumg  the  Cherokecs  in  ISl".  nnd 
the  first  station  received  the  name  of  IJrainerd.  Mr.  Monroe. 
President  of  tho  V.  S..  unexpectedly  visited  this  station 
with  (Jen.  Gaines  in  ]S1*1.  and  left  substantial  evidence 
that  he  was  pleased  with  what  he  saw.  The  Choctaws 
lun  ing  expressed  a  clesire  for  a  mission,  Mr.  Kingsbury 
was  transferred  to  them  in  181S.  and  called  his  first  station 
Klii)t.  It  was  400  miles  8.  W.  of  Brainerd.  So  much  in- 
terested were  the  iMiootaws  that  they  devoted  generous 
sums  front  their  annuities  to  the  schools,  and  one  of  their 
official  letters  relating  to  these  grants  expressed  an  earnest 
hope  of  their  "taking  a  place  among  the  enlightened  na- 
tions of  the  land." 

There  is  not  sjiaee  for  even  a  condensed  history  of  these 
missions,  nor  o(  those  to  tho  Chickasaws.  Creeks,  i^eini- 
nolcs,  Osages,  Dakotas  (or  Sioux),  Ojibwas.  Ottawas.  Iro- 
quois, or  others  on  this  side  of  the  Uoeky  Mountains,  nor 
to  tho  Cayusos.  Walla-Wallas.  Xe/,  Percys,  and  others  be- 
yond thoso  mountains.     Each  bad  its  mission  and  its  his- 


tory—Romo  portion  of  it  Iraj^cnl,  but  more  a  nialtor  for 

grateful  rocolloelion.  There  arc  not  the  ineanB  of  tilatinj? 
the  aggregate  eont  of  tiie  Indian  inintiouH  It*  all  tho  nocio- 
liert.  Tho  three  birgur-t  will  he  Mpceified.  That  of  the 
Prenbyterian  Hoard  of  Fi»riTign  MiHwionH  w»h  $MKfi.|[.(S,  of 
which  $41U,h:jO  waK  from  the  U.S.  Kovcrnment  t<>wnrdn 
the  expennoH  of  Indian  ffdtoolft.  That  of  the  Ameri'-an 
IJaptisl  Hoard  tif  Minr-ioni  waH  3ro.'i7,yfi7,  of  which  ij^l":;,!'!? 
was  from  the  govcrnme  it.  That  of  the  American  Hoard 
of  Foreign  MiMfionn  exceeded  ?l, 100, 000,  not  including 
receiptt  from  the  government,  and  the  nggregalr*  number 
of  the  laborerH  of  this  board  among  the  Indiunc,  male  and 
female,  was  more  than  .000. 

About  the  year  I  SIT*  a  half-breed  Cherokee,  named  fJeorgo 
(iuesH,  who  eould  neither  write  nor  f>peak  KngliMh,  but  knew 
that  a  mark  could  bo  made  to  reprer<ent  a  found,  fet  him- 
self to  gather  the  number  of  <lislinct  fylhibloN  in  the  Cher- 
okee language,  and  Hiund  them  to  be  eighly-^iix.  With  iho 
ICnglish  lelterrt  ami  modificalion^  of  them,  an<l  Home  ehii- 
raetcrfi  of  bis  own.  he  made  out  an  al)diabel  for  tho  lan- 
guage. The  whole  was  no  pimple  that  in  three  or  four  ycnm 
lialf  the  nation  was  able  to  read,  and  was  u'-tually  reading 
a  porti<m  (d"  the  .New  Testament  translated  intf»  their  lan- 
guage nnd  printed  with  this  HvUabie  type.  It  ajipcarcd, 
however,  that  the  Cherokees  within  the  limits  of  (ieorgia 
were  living  upon  a  volcano.  The  while  man  desired  their 
lands,  and  resolved  to  have  them.  As  the  re-ult.  in  Ibo 
summer  of  IS.'J.S.  Ifi.OOO  Cherokee  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  assembled  at  Itrainerd  by  a  military  force,  and 
from  thence,  though  under  the  lead  of  their  own  rulers, 
thev  removed  to  territory  which  had  been  afsigned  them 
beyond  the  Mississippi.  Peing  ten  months  on  the  way, 
including  a  winter,  more  than  4000  died  as  a  consequence 
of  what  was  inevitable  in  such  a  removal.  The  Choctaws 
made  the  change  under  less  constraint  and  with  less  of 
Fufi'ering.  The  missionaries  followed  an<I  resumed  their 
labors,  though  with  impaired  success,  but  were  helped  by 
the  incoming  of  Hnptists.  Moravians,  and  Methodists.  In 
the  year  ISfiO  both  nations  had  claims,  considering  their 
circumstances,  to  be  regarded  as  Christian  nations;  so, 
also,  had  the  Seneca  nation  within  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  Dakotas  (or  Sioux)  have  since  attracted  much  at- 
tention. They  were  among  the  most  powerful  tribes  on 
the  continent,  numbering  probably  from  P.0,000  to  40,000, 
and  traversing  vast  hunting-grounds,  A  mission  wascom- 
menccd  nmong  them  in  is:i.'),  and  there  were  early  suc- 
cesses, with  occasional  trials  from  drunken,  thieving  war- 
pnrties.  At  length,  when  the  great  civil  struggle  came  on 
iH'tween  the  North  and  the  South,  the  heathen  porti<m  of 
the  Dakotas.  hoping  for  success  and  stimulated  by  their 
medicino-mcn  nnd  war-prophets,  attempted  to  regain  their 
hunting-grounds  by  the  massacre  of  every  white  ;  and  they 
nctunlly  murdered  some  hundreds  of  persons.  A  large 
body  of  U.  S.  troops  pushed  up  the  Minnesota  Valley  and 
routed  the  Indians,  scattering  them  to  the  W.  and  N.  Four 
or  five  hundred  Dakotas  were  taken  captive  or  surrendered, 
nnd  were  on  the  vergo  of  severe  treatment  when  Prcs. 
Lincoln  directed  that  none  bo  executed  except  such  as 
were  proved  guilty  of  murder  or  rape.  Thity-cight  were 
hung  in  one  day:  and  it  should  be  >tatel  that  only  three 
of  these  could  read,  and  none  had  ever  attended  a  mission 
school.  The  surviving  prisoners,  broken  and  humbled, 
listened  to  instruction  :  and  when  they  joined  their  families 
on  the  Missouri  the  professors  of  religion  numbered  several 
hundreds,  and  there  arc  supposed  to  be  at  present  ten  or 
twelve  Dakota  churches,  with  a  membership  of  over  1000. 

A  verv  summary  view  will  now  be  t^iken  of  missions  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  fact  of  there  being  in  West- 
ern Asia  70  missionaries,  80  churches.  200  native  pastors 
and  preachers,  more  than  .*^00  stations  and  subordinate 
stations,  and  as  many  schools  nnd  teachers,  shows  that  a 
strong  footing  has  been  gained  in  the  religious  centres  of 
the  Cireck.  Armenian.  Bulgarian.  Syriac.  and  N'estorian 
churches;  yet  not  with  a  view  to  the  subversion  of  those 
churches,  but  for  the  revival  of  scriptural  knowledge  and 
influence  among  them. 

Passing  into  British  India,  and  down  through  the 
120,000.000  in  the  valley  of  the  tianges.  we  find  a  large  num- 
ber of  important  districts  more  or  less  occupied  by  difTerent 
missionary  societies.  English,  German,  and  .\merican.  The 
vast  system  of  railways  recently  introduced  into  India  has 
added  immensely  to  the  facility  of  evangelizing  the  country. 
Tho  enterprise  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  offer  of 
the  government  to  guaranty  a  certain  percentage  of  profit 
to  the  companies  buildinir  the  roads,  which  embrace  an 
extent  of  more  than  .'iono  miles.  Calcutta  is  now  connected 
with  Delhi  by  1000  miles  of  railway:  and  the  road  pro- 
ceeds thcnc^e.  through  Lnhorc.  to  Mooltan  on  the  Indus. 
From  Allahabad.  500  miles  above  Calcutta,  it  crosses 
the  Dcccan  to  Bombay,  and  thence  to  Madras.  From 
Madras  it  crosses  to  tjie  Malabar  coast.    Other  routes. 
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more  or  less  completed,  are  from  Madras,  through  Madura 

and  Tinnevelly.  to  Travancore.  and  from  Bombay  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus.  Thus,  Bombay  becomes  the  gate- 
way through  which  the  postal  communications  of  Europe, 
America,  and  India  must  pass.  And  these  railways,  cost- 
ing some  hundreds  of  millions,  are  as  important  in  a  mis- 
sionary point  of  view  as  they  arc  in  their  relations  to  the 
social,  civil,  political,  and  commercial  interests  of  India. 
Henceforward,  Bombay,  and  not  Calcutta  or  Madras,  will 
be  the  great  landing-place  and  point  of  departure  for  mis- 
sionaries to  India,  saving  immensely  in  travel,  labor,  time, 
expenditure,  health,  and  life.  The  Protestant  missions  of 
India.  Burmah.  and  Ceylon  are  carried  on  by  1^5  missionary 
societies,  in  addition  to  local  agencies,  and  they  now  em- 
ploy 006  foreign  missionaries,  of  whom  5ol  are  ordained ; 
who  are  widely  distributed  in  the  different  presidencies, 
and  occupy  522  principal  and  2500  subordinate  stations. 
The  native  clergy  are  406,  and  the  native  preachers  and 
cateehists  2784.  Almost  all  the  principal  towns  of  the 
empire  have  at  least  one  missionary.  In  1872  the  schools 
contain  142.850  scholars.  In  addition  to  these,  85  col- 
leges and  the  training-schools  connected  with  them  con- 
tain 1618  scholars,  and  28  training-schools  for  girls  have 
567  students.  The  zenana  schools,  chiefly  for  adult  females 
in  the  houses  of  Hindoo  gentlemen — a  comparatively  re- 
cent institution — number  not  less  than  2000  scholars.  The 
communicants  in  India  in  1872  were  78,494,  and  the  nom- 
inal Christians,  young  and  old,  including  these,  were 
318. .S63.  The  25  mission-presses  in  India  during  the  ten 
years  between  1862  and  1872  issued  3410  new  works,  in 
thirty  languages,  and  circulated  1,315,503  copies  of  books 
of  Scripture,  2.375.040  school-books,  and  8,375,120  Chris- 
tian hooks  and  tracts.  Among  the  works  brought  to  com- 
pletion in  that  time  was  the  entire  Bible  in  Sanskrit,  pre- 
pared by  a  missionary  at  Calcutta.  {See  Church  Minniouan/ 
Intelligencer  for  Nov.,  1873.)  The  greatest  apparent  local 
successes  have  been  among  the  peasantry  S.  of  Calcutta, 
and  among  the  Coles,  Telflgils,  Shanars,  and  Karens.  The 
Shanar  Christian  population  of  all  ages  is  estimated  at 
90,000,  and  56  of  their  native  jjreachers  have  been  ordained, 
and  are  supported  to  a  great  extent  by  their  congregations. 
The  native  preachers  among  the  Karen  churches  are  703, 
the  church  members  are  34.735,  and  the  Christian  popula- 
tion of  all  ages  must  exceed  90,000. 

The  islands  of  the  Pacific  have  been  largely  Christian- 
ized. It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  professed  idolater  in 
the  islands  of  Eastern  or  Central  Polynesia  where  Chris- 
tian missions  had  been  established.  The  Sandwich  Island- 
ers have  been  recognized  as  a  Christian  nation  since  1863, 
and  even  longer.  The  Cherokee  Indians  were  thus  recog- 
nized in  1860,  and  the  Choetaws  were  not  far  behind  them. 
Still  more  recently,  tens  of  thousands  in  Madagascar  have 
surprised  the  world  by  embracing  the  Christian  faith  after 
a  persecution  of  twenty-five  years  not  exceeded  in  severity 
by  any  of  the  persecutions  in  primitive  ages. 

The  shortness  of  the  time  should  be  considered  since  the 
oldest  of  the  foreign  missions  now  under  consideration 
began  to  operate.  The  writer  remembers  when  there  was 
no  missionary  in  Turkey  :  when  missionaries  were  excluded 
from  the  greater  part  of  India  ;  when  no  missionaries  were 
in  Burmah.  none  in  China,  none  in  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
none  in  Africa,  except  Sierra  Leone  and  the  soutliern  ex- 
tremity of  the  continent;  and  ntme  in  the  great  island- 
world  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  except  a  small  group  in  the 
south. 

According  to  a  recent  statement  by  Dr.  William  Butler 
in  his  Lain!  nf  the  Veda,  the  number  of  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries in  tlie  unevangelized  world  in  ls71  was  2165;  of 
female  missionaries,  2078;  of  native  pastors,  preachers, 
and  cateehists,  9886 ;  of  native  church  members,  280,662 ; 
of  the  native  Christian  community,  1,151.721  ;  and  of 
scholars  i)f  buth  sexes.  360. ISO.  He  e^^liiuatcs  the  copies 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  issued  by  Bible  societies  since  1804 
at  108,8!)2,339.  and  that  they  had  been  translated,  ])rinted, 
and  distributed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  174  languages  and 
dialects.  The  ro:-eipts  of  the  Protestant  missionary  socie- 
ties in  one  year  have  ah-oady  been  stated  iit  $6,!»90,622. 
The  ordained  missionaries  are  already  outnumbered  by  the 
native  pastors  and  preachers,  and  the  gospel  is  taking  ntot 
in  thousands  of  places  beyon<l  the  b()unds  of  ('hristendom. 
Persecution  cannot  arrest  this  work.  It  would  rather 
stimulate  its  progress.  Nor  will  the  ^vars  of  Christomlom. 
Missions  had  their  rise  when  Christcmlom  was  in  arms. 
In  no  way  can  their  progress  bo  materially  arrested,  except 
by  a  general  decline  in  the  evangelic  spirit  among  the 
churches  ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  missions 
themselves,  vigorously  [)rosec;utcd,  will  ensure  against  the 
possibility  of  such  a  decline.  Kufus  Ani>i:iison. 

minsion  San  .Ioh6',  post-v.  of  Alameda  co.,  Cal..  near 
Warm  Springs  Station  on  the  San  Jos^?  branch  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  K.  K.     It  is  a  very  old  Spanish  town.     Its 


ancient  Franciscan  church,  built  of  adobe,  was  almost  de- 
stroyed by  the  earthquake  of  1868. 

iHissis'quoi,  a  fertile  county  of  Quebec,  Canada,  bor- 
dering on  Vermont,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  river 
Kichclieu.  Among  the  minerals  is  bog-iron  ore.  It  is 
traversed  by  several  railroads.    Pop.  16,922.    Cap.  Bedford. 

Missisquoi  River  rises  in  Orleans  co..  Vt,,  makes  a 
d^'tour  northward  into  Canada,  and,  returning  to  Vermont, 
falls  at  last  into  Missisquoi  Bay,  the  N.  E.  portion  of  Lake 
Charaplain. 

Mississa'gas,  an  Algonkin  tribe  which  resided,  when 
first  brought  into  notice  about  1650,  on  the  N.  shore  of 
Lake  Huron,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name. 
They  were  allies  of  the  Hurons,  upon  whose  dispersion  by 
the  Iroquois  in  1648  they  fled  to  Lake  Superior,  but  returned 
a  few  years  later,  when  Catholic  missionaries  labored 
among  them  with  indifferent  success.  Subsequently,  they 
were  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Sioux,  and  made 
treaties  with  the  Iroquois,  by  virtue  of  which  they  settled 
along  the  N.  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  ;  were  adopted  in 
1746  as  a  seventh  nation  into  the  Iroquois  confederacy; 
were  allies  of  the  English  in  the  first  French  war  1743-48, 
of  the  French  in  the  second  or  Seven  Years'  war,  and  again 
of  the  English  in  the  war  against  Pontiac  in  1763  ;  joined 
the  Miami  confederacy  against  the  U.  S.  1792-93,  and 
aided  the  Canadian  forces  in  the  war  of  1812.  At  one 
time  they  had  a  settlement  on  the  present  site  of  Erie, 
Pa.,  but  are  now  found  only  at  four  villages  in  Ontario — 
at  Rice  and  Scugog  lakes,  Alnwick,  and  Grand  River — and 
numbered  in  1873  about  700.  Protestant  missions  have 
been  maintained  among  them  for  half  a  century ;  most  of 
them  have  embraced  Christianity,  practise  agriculture, 
live  in  comfortable  houses,  and  have  received  an  English 
education. 

Mississin'awa,  tp.  of  Darke  co.,  0.     Pop.  798. 

i>Iississip'pi,  a  South-western  State  of  the  American 
Union,  lying  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  bounded  AV.  by  the 
Mississippi  and  Pearl  rivers,  the  first  separating  it  from 
the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  and  the  latter  from 
E.  Louisiana;  on  the  E.  the  boundary  is  for  a  short  dis- 
tance the  Tennessee  River,  and  thence  a  line  extending 
from  the  point  of  junction  of  Bear  Creek  with  the  Tennes- 
see River  to  about  31°  52'  N.  lat.,  a  little  above  the  N.  W. 
corner  of  Washington  co..  Ala.,  and  thence  due  S.  to  the 
Gulf  of   Mexico.     The   35th  parallel  of  N.  lat.  separates 


Seal  of  Mississippi. 

it  from  Tennessee;  and  for  108  miles  the  31st  degree  of 
N.  lat.  forms  the  boundary  on  the  S..  leaving  to  the  cast- 
ward  a  strip  of  territory  78  miles  broad,  stretching  down 
to  the  tJulf  and  Mississijipi  Sound,  and  including  all  tlie 
islands  within  6  leagues  of  the  shore-line.  Thus  bounded, 
and  embraced  between  30°  HI'  and  35°  of  N.  lat..  and  the 
meridians  of  SH°  06'  and  91°  40'  W.  of  (Jreenwich,  with  an 
extreme  length  of  330  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  of  greatest 
width  from  E.  to  W.  of  186  miles,  Mississippi  has  an  area 
of  47,156  square  miles,  or  30,179,840  acres. 

T'lpoffrtiphirttl  f'rtiturrn  and  Soil. — From  the  N.  E. 
corner,  where  the  State  for  15  miles  is  bounded  by  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  where  there  is  a  marked 
liuicstone  formation  with  a  rugged  country,  the  surface 
sloj)CS  gradually,  with  many  undulations  in  its  confonna- 
tion,  toward  the  Mississippi  River,  and  southward  toward 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  leaving  a  broad  lr)w  ridge  running 
nearly  N.  and  S.  through  the  centre  of  the  State,  which  di- 
vides the  waters  whi(di  fall  into  the  Mississippi  (the  Ya/.oo. 
liig  Black,  etc.)  from  the  nllluents  of  the  Touihigbeo.  Pearl, 
and  Pascagoula  rivers.  On  the  W.  this  ridge  extends,  at 
Vicksburg,  to  the  Missiesippi,  terminating  in  bold  high 
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hliillf^.  '!''>  1  Imi  K.  of  thin  wii-terHhotl  aro  broad  tmotn  of  Rcntly- 

rollin'.^  |.r;iirii'M  of  uKin'Uflinj^  fcrtilitv.  yiiiMiiitr  liirjrt!  <'ropH 
of  cut  ton  iitxl  (inrn.  iim  in  linwri'liw,  Moiiror.  r  UttiMicim.  nml 
otliiir  i;iiiint.irH,  wliilr  In  llm  W.  lliii  furfu.-c  is  hrnki'n  by  a 
nywtom  of  viillcyn  and  low,  narrow  ri"lj;i'H  that  ftiirt  at 
ri;;bt  aiit^loH  finrn  tlio  Mjiiiial  ridjic.  and  drop  ofT  into  tho 
j^roat  ba^in  nf  thii  YaziMi  dcltii  -a  bat*in  4'inbra<Mn;f  fonio 
■l.non.ltOO  a<'n"4.  till)  very  In-art  .d'  ibi'  vnWnu  /.tniv.  of  Min- 
Hii4Mi))|)t.  On  tbo  I'cnl.ral  r'u\i*f  tbcri?  aro  birj^c  tractn  nf 
rolling  anibli!  lund,  ritbcr  in  ciiUivalitin  or  <v)Vorrd  by 
h(Mivy  f(tr('Mtn.  tbo  noil,  for  tbo  mof*t  part,  a  rich  lif^Iit  bmrn 
wborn  not  di-nud<Ml  down  to  tbo  olay,  in  wbiob  mfn  tbo 
bin<l  IK  fli'iib'.  Abont  Ponlutno  tborr  in  a  <!(»nt'ir|(!rablo 
bcradtb  of  Tiiir  u|dan<l.  In  tho  S.,  below  tin;  railway  from 
.Iii.dtMon  to  Moridijin,  ntrot(dicH  a  roUint;  rf^ion  of  open 
pino  woodrt  down  to  tho  (Julf  nboro  -a  HparHidy  Hottlcd 
traiit,  tbo  Moil  poor,  but  fav<»rubbi  for  tbo  p«Htiira;;o  of  Hhcop 
and  larffo  riittlr,  with  abundiint  ri<'lii-.«<  in  itn  vant  rani;o  "f 
tiinbor  and  turpi-ritini'  yiiddin^  forcHtx.  TIhih.  the  larj;cr 
part  of  tbo  Stiitc  ba>*  a  Itrnkcn,  rolling  Hurfaco.  Inil  nowbcro 
mountainouH,  or  with  rid;^«"*,  itt  tbo  bij;lu'-t,  of  j^rrator 
olovation  than  SOO  feet,  mmo  of  which  aro  duo  to  upheaval, 
but  to  iho  drnudalion  by  tho  at-tion  of  wafer,  or  nowhorc 
otbor  thiin  moro  hillorkf*  of  wand,  olay,  and  <Irift,  whoso 
clovations  for  tho  inont  part  nintro  bet  ween  ;UI  and  120  f4-et, 
with  (tnly  (HM^asionii!  instmuM'!*  nf  IDO  feet.  Some  of  thef»c 
bii;hnr  billH  skirt  tho  Misnisnippi  Uiver  in  tbo  S.  \V.  part 
of  tho  Stiite,  ami  noino  aro  in  Nowton.  Nesb<d)a.  and  E.  At- 
tala counties,  nbout  tho  liea<l- w:iterH  of  tbo  Poarl  River. 
Tho  Ya/oo  busin  i-<  siibii-et  tf>  overflow  at  tiinoM  of  extremo 
hi;;h  water,  with  llio  solo  cxouption  of  about  200,000  iicroH 
in  (lat  rid;;e,s,  wliicb  rino  bore  and  thorc  uli^jhtly  above  tho 
gonoral  level  of  Iho  delta  that  waa  onoo  tho  bed  of  tho 
MiHsirfsippi.  The  norlbern  npliind  soetion  is  diversified  by 
Rinall  valley-areiis  of  bi^'lily  proiliietivo  soil,  us  in  Do  Soto, 
Panola,  Yalabii.^ha,  Mar-ball.  :ind  Tippah  eonntie«.  In  tho 
S.,  in  that  Iar(:o  spaeo  of  ridi;e-an'l-valley  surface  W.  of 
tho  prairie-re;;ion.  K.  of  the  Ya/.oo,  and  N.  of  the  Vicks- 
burj5  .Tarkson  iind  Meridian  R.  R.,  with  nomo  exoeptions, 
tho  soil  is  inilitTerent.  lOven  tbo  bottom  diinds  of  the  Bi;^ 
Riairk.  Talhibute.hie,  and  Yalabusha  rivers,  though  covered 
by  a  luxuriant  ijrowth  of  trees  and  underbrush,  aro  not 
produotivo  under  tillage,  from  tho  clayey  nature  of  tho 
Bubsiiil.  wliifb  makes  the  land  too  wet  and  sodden  :  but  on 
some  of  the^o  streams  there  is  found  a  bentdi  or  ''second 
bottom  "  i)f  exi'oodiu'.^  richness.  Tho  prairie-refjion,  on  the 
otlier  banfl,  found  so  jirodui^tivo  in  liownilos  and  on  the 
tributaries  of  the  Tombit^bce.  prolonj^ed  S,  and  \V.  be- 
tween tho  head-wators  of  Pearl  ond  tho  Pi;;  lilack  rivers, 
loses  its  tortile  cbarac^tor  eomparati\'ely.  IJelow  the  Ya/.oo 
delta,  alonj;  tho  Mississippi,  except,  where  interrupted  for 
fthort  distances  by  bold  blutls.  as  at  Vicksbur";.  (irand  (lulf, 
Rodnoy,  Natchez.  Kllis  Pluff,  and  Fort  Adams,  a  broad 
belt  of  low.  Ibiekly-tiinbored  lantl  of  extreme  fertility  lines 
tho  river,  but.  like  tho  Yazoo  basin,  is  subject  to  overflow. 
liirrrif,  vtr. — Tho  State  is  mainly  ilrainoil  by  the  Missis- 
sijipi  River  and  its  at^luents.  the  II<itnochittn.  Pi;;  Black, 
Yazoo,  and  its  tributaries  the  Sunflower  and  Tallahatchie; 
tlie  Pearl  River,  with  its  principal  branch  the  Potrue  Cbitto, 
and  (ho  Pascaj^iuda,  with  the  Chickasawha,  and  other  tribu- 
taries. (Irain  tho  S.  K..  and  the  Tombi^bee  and  its  affluents 
drain  the  1'^  In  the  extreme  N.  K.  tbo  Tennessee  River  forms 
tho  boundary  for  !.'»  niiles.  and  several  small  streams  falling 
into  it  serve  to  drain  that  section.  Tlic  State  has  a  coast- 
line of  88  milos  on  the  (lulf,  and,  includinj:^  the  islands 
which  help  to  form  Mississippi  Sound,  about  2.'^0  miles, 
lm(  it  lias  no  good  harbor  except  (bat  »>f  Ship  Island.  Its 
river  jiorts,  Vicksburg  and  Natchez,  are  well  situated  for 
business. 

(ifolnf/iral     auff    Mhiernlorjical     Fcnturrit.  —  The     small 

streams  which  fall  into  the  Tennessee  River  in  the  N.  E. 
corner  of  the  State  arc  bordered  by  massive  walls  of  lime- 
stone, with  boddini;.  plane,  and  vortical  joints  as  clearly 
marked  as  if  made  and  laid  by  hand.  This  limestone  in 
Koolo^ic  a<;e  ranks  no  later  than  the  lowest  limestone  of 
tho  1-owor  CarbonitVrous  era,  if  indeed  it  is  not.  as  some 
of  tlie  fXf'doLiists  ilecbiro.  T>evonian.  W.  of  this,  as  far 
as  tbo  S".)th  meridian,  and  iiloni;  the  eastern  border  of  tho 
State  to  about  lat.  ;{2°  liO'.  tlio  Cretaceous  formations  which 
made  their  first  appoiirance  in  Southern  Kentucky  crop 
out.  These  (^retaceous  riicks  beloni;  to  tho  followinir  ;;roups: 
the  Kutaw,  Tombi*;bce  sand,  rotten  limestone,  and  Ripley 
grtuips.  W.  of  these,  and  occupying;  most  of  the  State  E. 
of  tho  Yazoo  River,  except  the  immeiliate  valley  of  tho 
Mississippi  and  the  (iulf  coast  for  a  distance  of  perhaps 
;10  miles  back.  Tertiary  formations  prevail.  These  are 
olassifted  by  the  Mississippi  (icolojrists  as  belonErinj  to  the 
followin;:;  deposits:  Northern  li;initic,  silicious  Claiborne, 
calcareous  Claiborne.  .lackson.  Vicksburg.  Grand  ttulf.  and 
tho  coast  Pliocene.  It  is  to  be  regrctteil  that  these  geolo- 
gists have  felt  the  necessity  for  giving  to  so  largo  an  ox- 


Umt  looal  namen  to  theno  i^roupii  and  depoiittii,  a«  they  have 

IhuM  ronilored  a  comparison  with  the  Koologioal  tilruetiirc 
of  other  Statoi4  more  difliciilt.  The  bottom  liindH  on  ttie 
MisxiMfijipi,  the  Sunflower,  an'l  the  Yiizoo,  and  the  tribu- 
taries of^  tbt!  latter,  an  well  nn  tho  Oulf  coard  for  about  .'jO 
iniluf  back,  bidong  to  the  i^uutornary  or  Alluvial  era.  Thin 
hiiH  five  diHtinet  ^roiipx  :  firwt.  an'l  next  in  geolotricitl  or'b-r 
tr»  \\h'  bi^hexf  Tertiary,  the  Or(iri;(e  fund,  of  which  nior<r 
will  b(>  Haiti  presently  ;  the  bluff  or  Lo(-f>it.  n  ealeareouM  hilt, 
containing  only  terrestrial  fotNiln  ;  lh«  yoHow  loam  depoFilM 
already  mentioned  ;  tho  neeond  bottomn ;  and,  latopt  of  all, 
tbo  alluvial  deposilM  iilong  tho  MtMFJNHippi.  The  Ornnf(c 
Hiind  in  the  most  nlriking  feiiturf!  ^»f  the  State'n  K'-'dogy, 
for  its  presence  on  fhoMurfaee  in  ho  general  iim  to  make  il« 
absence  cxiMtptional.  ('hiefly  made  up  of  rounded,  Milicioufi 
Hand,  (udored  an(|  moro  or  lesH  indurated  by  the  hydratcd 
peroxide  of  iron,  it  is  found  overlying  the  Lower  Carbon- 
ifiirouH  or  Devonian,  the  ('leta^-eoiiH.  and  Tertiary  forma- 
tions, except  in  the  .Jackson  and  rotten  limentone  f(roupii 
of  the  Hocond,  the  bluH'  group  of  the  last,  and  the  MinMin- 
sippi  alluvium.  On  the  I*ontotoc  ridge  it  \n  cither  of  a 
glaring  deep  red,  as  in  Itawamba  county,  or  fif  a  dull 
iron-rust  color;  in  the  region  of  tho  long-leaf  pine  it 
is  of  a  delicate  rose  tint,  and  HometimeH  of  a  bri^rht 
yollr)W.  crimson,  or  iiurple ;  tdsewhere,  it  becomen  white, 
and  e\en  bluisli.  uitn  a  largo  increment  of  iron,  in 
8omo  places  the  tendency  is  to  concrete  into  a  fcrruKi- 
nouH  (*an<lHtonc.  occasionally  in  Huch  manscH  and  solid- 
ity as  t(t  afford  K""d  huildinK  material.  ThcFie  indu- 
rations are  generally  found  cappin;:  bills  and  ridjres, 
some  of  xvbifdi  rise  in  steep  isrdatcfl  hillocks  from  the  level 
purrounding  country  as  high  as  1;»0  feet,  forming  curious 
landmarks  whicdi  indi(;ate  tho  former  surface-level.  In 
somc!  places  these  eonj;lomerates  arc  tubular,  of  singular 
re;;iilarity  <if  dimension  and  mould,  with  the  appearanc^e 
of  newly-made  iron  castings,  often  four  t<»  five  feet  in 
lenj;tb.  and  with  a  bore  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  four 
inches  in  diameter.  Siidi  hills  are  further  crowned,  gen- 
erally, with  clumps  of  the  short-leaved  pine,  not  visible 
elsewhere  in  the  same  vicinity.  The  average  fhlckne«s  of 
this  Orange  sand-stratum  varies  from  10  to  OtI  feet,  but  lOO 
is  not  at  all  infrequent,  and  it  has  been  found  as  thick  as 
200  feet.  The  fossil  remains  arc  not  charaeteristic  or  pe- 
culiar to  the  deposit,  but  belong  to  underlying  forma- 
tions. Thus,  corals,  the  stems  of  ([i/nthorritiuM,  and  other 
Crinoiilca  arc  common,  while  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Carb(tniferous  formation  of  the  N.  E.  the  fossils  are  of 
that  formation,  .such  us  Ci/nthopht/lhim  fcucntrcUn,  f/or- 
gonliiy  prodncttifi,  xpin'/i-r,  etc.  Elsewhere,  the  fossils 
are  Cretaceous,  as  in  the  ferruginous  sand-rocks,  some  of 
which  have  been  identified  as  Ammom'trti  plttrenUi^  Tri- 
f/fnii(i  thortu-icd,  Citni/ht  capnx,  Doininin  dentata,  etc. 
The  useful  materials  of  this  formation  are  the  ferruginous 
samlstone.  much  of  which  can  be  used  in  rough  masonry, 
an<l  lartje  beds  of  jiipcduy  of  great  purity,  and  potter's 
and  crucible  clays,  the  first  of  \vhich  has  been  found  in 
TIshcmingo  c<»unty.  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  queens- 
ware  ancl  firebrick,  while  stoneware  has  been  made  of  .su- 
perior quality  at  several  places.  The  Tertiary  beds  afford 
lignite  or  brown  coal  to  some  u.«eful  extent,  mineral  fer- 
tilizers of  value  and  convenience,  potter's  and  firebrick 
clays,  and  limestone  (rotten),  for  burning  chiefly.  The 
mineral  deposits  of  Mississippi  arc  relatively  of  small  con- 
sideration, however,  in  the  sum  of  its  natural  advantage!^. 


Ponna 
tion. 

Name  of  group. 

Principal  materials. 

Foulii  Cwad. 

> 

Alluvium 

Second  bottom.... 
VcIInw  Io.im 

BlufT  formation... 

Orange  sand 

■Coa<it  Pliocene... 
Omnd  Gulf  group 
VIck.tmrg      "  .. 
I.ienltic 
Jnck^nn 
UgiiUic 
Claiborne        "   .. 

Northem  llgnltlc. 

RlplcT  group 

Rottpn  llracston?'. 
Tomhlshee-iand.. 
Ruuw  group 

I.tmMlone 

.'Sanil^tone 

Black  slat« 

^     plants    and     anl- 

Terre^trial,  part  ex't, 
J  Tho«eoraDderlTlng 
(     fonnatlon.  [trees. 
Ltvinir  marine  «hells. 
J  I'lanU.   partly    cx- 
J      Unct,  llgnue.          , 
Marine  anImaU.            ( 
PlanL*.  Ilfnlie.              ' 
JIannc  animals. 
Plant*.  Itsnlte. 
Marine  animals.            ! 
Marin<?  anlmaU. 
J  Plnnis.    par'Jr    ex- 
/      llnet.  lignite. 
Marine  anlmaM. 
Marine  animals. 
Marine  animatv 
Planu.  ex't,  lignite. 

Marine  animals. 
Marine  animals. 

'i 
i 

a 
Of 

a 

Horamockn. 

Rrown  and  >-eI.  brick-clajii. 

Calcareou*  sill 

Sand4.  pebbles,  cla^a 

ninck  r.tt.l  clays 

(  LlsUl-.-oIorr.!  clays,  white 
i      .iiitidstifncs 

MarU  and  llmcslonca 

s   1 

.Marl<t  and  noft  HmcstoneJ. . . 

M 

CMnrU  and  llmenlonen 

f  Sfllclous  sandi>tnafr< 

(  Black  and  gray  clay?<.  yel- 

2  ^ 

Cm?] 

MarN  aU'l  llmo^itone*.  Mndy 
J  »infl     chalky     limc«tonci«. 
i     c\nycT...' 

(ireenl^h  nii>-aceou«  sands.. 

Dark-colored  clays,  uod — 

Sillelniia  MiiidKtoQeaDdchen 
Hydraulic  limcstooe 

m 

Iron,  though  abundant  in  the  Orange  sand,  is  nowhere  ?o 
concentrated  as  to  bo  of  practical  value.     The  most  noted 
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and  characteristic  fossil  is  that  widely  found  in  the  praine- 

re<'ion,  the  Zeiujloduu  marruKp'mdi/liis,  or  /i.  c,:tmdes,  a  huge 
mSrine  animal  of  the  whale  family,  but  resembling  the  alli- 
gator in  form  more  than  it  does  any  living  whale,  and  more 
than  1110  feet  long,  as  indicated  by  skeletons  which  have  been 
found  in  the  State.  Waters  of  decided  mineral  and  medici- 
nal character  are  of  wide  occurrence,  such  as  alkaline  and 

s-ilinc  ohalvbeatcs.  containing  iron,  lime,   magnesia,  and  ,   .     ,c-q„r(!i!/o 

often  soda      Ofthese  medicinal  springs,  that  of  Cooper's  j  (32°  W  N.  lat.)  gave  a  mean  temperature  in  IS,  2  of  06.4° 
Wells  is  of  highest  repute,  having  a  strong  saline  ehalybe- 


The  State  is  not  subject  to  the  drenching  rains  of  Lower 
Louisiana  an-d  Florida,  for  the  rainfall,  averaging  64  inches 
at  and  near  the  coast,  ranges  between  44  and  50  inches  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  State,  distributed  throughout  the 
year  in  the  most  favorable  manner  for  the  agriculture  of 
the  country.  The  isothermal  line  of  60°  mean  annual 
temperature  passes  a  little  N.  of  Jackson,  the  State  capi- 
tal, but  at  the  coast  it  is  70°.     Observations  at  Vicksburg 


ate  character.  On  the  preceding  page  is  a  table  of  the  for- 
mations occurring  in  the  State,  with  their  several  groujis. 
Climate. — The  summer  season  is  long  and  hot,  but  gen- 
erally healthy  away  from  the  low,  dank  bottom-lands  of 
the  watercourses.  The  winters,  comparatively  short,  are 
damp  and  somewhat  colder  than  in  the  same  latitude  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  At  the  same  time,  from  October  to 
June  nti  climate  can  be  more  temperate  and  agreeable. 


and  of  64.07°  in  1873,  the  coldest  days  of  the  same  years 
having  been  res]iectively  42.7°  and  43°,  and  the  hottest 
S4.6°  and  82°,  with  a  rainfall  of  57.77  inches  in  1872,  and 
but  48.4  inches  in  1873.  Katchez  (32°  X.  lat.)  has  a  mean 
winter  temperature  (January)  of  52.2°,  and  for  July  of 
81.3°  F.,  or  nearly  the  same  temperature  for  those  periods 
as  Cairo  in  Egypt.  The  following  table  gives  meteoro- 
logical data  concerning  four  towns  in  diETerent  parts  of  the 
State  ; 
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60° 
61 
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97 
S1.6 
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•24 
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18 
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SI.7 
65.9 
64.3 
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88 
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88 

26° 
30 
23 
27 

61° 
58 
53 
61 

79.6° 
80.3 
61.3 
79 

63^ 
59 
61 
63 

35"        1  58.8° 
38           62.1 
23.6        64.1 
27         1  60.1 
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92 
86 
84 

29" 
34 
33 
32 
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58 
53 
62 

69 

70.6 
71 

23.5 
22.4 
23 

45.5 

48, 2 
48 
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or 
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or 
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Annual 
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rometer, 
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summer. 
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autumn. 
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Mciin  an. 
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IB.  11 
17.13 

9.65 
14.48 

12.91 
11.56 
5.19 
13.14 

19.14 

18.79 
19.74 

60.1 
61.96 
48.4 
64.66 

30.058 

30.080 

30.169 

30.177 

30.020 

^^  1    i"*° 

12.42      1      10.69      1 
17.36      1      12.18      1 

.'  " 
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re^efidoii.— A  large  portion  of  Mississippi  is  yet  cov- 
ered with  primitive  forests.  Over  the  Tertiary  and  a  part 
of  the  Quaternary  formations  deciduous  trees,  and  espe- 
cially numerous  species  of  oak,  are  the  prevailing  forest 
trees'.  In  the  northern  and  central  portions  of  the  State 
the  Spanish  or  red  oak,  the  scarlet  Spanish,  the  true  black 
or  quercitron  oak,  the  chestnut,  willow,  and  water  oaks 
abound  on  the  lowlands  and  swamps:  the  rock-chestnut 
oak  is  found  on  ridges  in  the  Yazoo  bottom.  The  black- 
jack oak  is  found  on  poor  soiis,  and  occasionally,  with  the 
long-leaf  pine,  in  better  land.  The  other  deciduous  trees 
of  The  State  are  four  species  of  hickory,  black  walnut,  but- 
ternut, dogwood,  black  gum,  sweet  gum  or  liquidambnr, 
beech,  sycamore,  cnttunwooJ.  Mnrpioliu  ijrandifiora.  M. 
acuminata  or  cucumber  tree,  and  M.  >/!aiica  or  -sweet  bay, 
red  maple,  ironwood,  locust,  black  locust,  papaw,  black  and 
white  mulberry,  alder,  and  cinquassia.  Of  evergreens, 
there  are  four  or  five  species  of  pine — viz.  the  long-loaf, 
the  short-leaf,  the  white,  and  the  pitch  or  bottom  pine,  the 
cypress,  and  in  the  extreme  S.  the  live-oak.  Of  fruits, 
there  are  several  species  of  indigenous  grapes,  of  which 
the  muscadine  (two  varieties)  is  decidedly  the  best;  apples 
do  well  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  grajjes, 
peaches,  quinces,  pears,  apricots,  and  plums  nearly  all  over; 
while,  in  the  southern  counties,  fig.s,  oranges,  lemons,  olives, 
and  bananas  or  plantains  flourish.  The  flora  of  the  State 
has  not  been  so  thoroughly  studied  as  it  should  have  been, 
but  we  know  that,  aside  from  the  more  noticeable  of  the 
wild  flowers  and  plants  common  lo  the  Gulf  States,  it  has 
a  number  of  great  beauty  wlfRdi  are  found  here  almost  ex- 
clusively ;  among  these  are  the  poppy  mallows,  the  vanilla- 
plant,  the  elegant  and  fragrant  Cape  jessamine,  several 
species  of  wild  millet,  etc. 

2w-/"y'/.— With  such  extensive  forests,  Mississippi 
abounds  in  game.  Bears,  fo.xes,  wolves,  wild-oats,  and  not 
unfrcquently  the  formidable  cougar  or  p.anthcr,  the  rac- 
coon, oiiossiim,  and  skunk,  aro  found  in  the  sparsely  settled 
and  wooded  districts,  and  deer,  as  well  as  the  smaller  game 

rabbits  or  hares,  seven  species  of  squirrels,  gophers,  woml- 

rats,  etc.— are  yet  plentiful ;  wild-turkeys,  pigeons,  quails, 
and  mocking-birds,  and  in  Iheir  season  the  rice-bird,  and 
on  the  coast  many  species  of  wilil-ducks.  brant,  and  teal, 
arc  fjund  in  great  numbers.  Parroquets  are  seen  as  far  N. 
as  Natchez.  Other  birds  of  gay  plumage  or  of  melodious 
son"  arc  numerous,  as  arc  also  many  sjiccics  of  hawks,  vul- 
tures, and  gulls.  The  alligator  is  found  in  the  bayous  of 
the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  Ilivcr. 
Lizards  and  water-snakes  abound  in  the  swamps  and  bot- 
tom-lands. Rattlesnakes,  moccasin  snakes,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  harmless  snakes,  are  common  :  the  batrachians— frogs, 

horned  frogs,  toads,  etc.— aro  plentiful.  Mississippi  Sound 
the  .Mississippi  and  the  other  rivers  abouml  in  fish,  of  which 
the  most  common  are  the  giant  catfish,  pickerel,  black  bass, 
the  buffalo-fish,  and  the  usual  fresh-water  fish  of  more  north- 
ern rivers.  Oysters  and  other  sliellfish  are  found  of  c.vcel- 
Icnt  quality  in  Mississippi  Sound. 


Agricultural  Productions. — Almost  the  entire  area  of  the 
Stat'c  is  capable  of  yielding  agricultural  products.     Even 
the  "  pine  barrens  "  'in  the  S.  E.  counties  yield,  in  addition 
to  turpentine,  excellent  pasturage,  and  the  herds  of  cattle 
are  increasing.    The  central  prairie  counties  are  the  most 
productive  part  of  the  cotton-belt,  and  vie  in  this  respect  with 
the  Yazoo  bottoms,  while  they  are  not  liable  to  overflow  like 
those  lands.   These  prairie  counties  also  yield  great  crops  of 
corn.  Wheat  and  oats  yield  large  crops  in  the  upland  or  yel- 
low-loam regions.    In  'the  lowlands,  along  the  watercourses, 
there  is  exhaustlcss  pasturage,  with  roots  for  swine.     Yet 
but  about  one-seventh  of  the  area  of  the  State  has  been 
brought  under  cultivation,  and  only  about  two-fifths  were 
inclu°ded  in  farms  in  1870.     Cotton  was  long  its  great  and 
almost  exclusive  staple,  but  of  late  years  more  attention 
has  been  paid  to  other  crops.    In  1870  there  were  13,121,113 
acres  of  land  in  farms,  of  which  4,209.146  acres  were  re- 
ported as  improved  or  cultivated  (about  850,000  acres  less 
than  in  1800),  while  8,811.967  acres  were  unimproved,  the 
larger  part  being  in  woodland.     The  cash  value  of  farms 
was  $81,716,576.  and  of  farming  implements,  $4,436,633. 
There  had  been  a  heavy  falling  off  of  values  during  and 
since  the  war,  and  farming  property  averaged  only  about 
two-fifths  its  value  in  1860.     The  value  of  all  farm  pro- 
ductions for  the  year  1870  was  $73,137,953.     The  whcat- 
erop  in  1870  was  274,479  bushels:  of  Indian  corn,  15,637,316 
bushels :  of  oats,  414,580  bushels,  and  small  quantities  of  the 
other  cereals.    The  cotton-crop  was  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  State,  being  564,938  bales ;  the  wool-clip  was  288.285 
pounds;  the  rice-crop,   374,627  pounds:    hay,  8324  tons. 
Forty-nine  hogsheads  of  cane-sugar  and  152,104  gallons  of 
cane'-molasses,  and    67,509  gallons    of  sorghum  molasses 
were  made-  214,189  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes  and  1,1-13,432 
of  sweet  potatoes;  170,417  bushels  of  peas  and  beans  ;  9.390 
pounds  of  beeswax  and  199,581  pounds  of  honey  ;  2,013  521 
pounds  of  butter;  3099  pounds  of  cheese;  17,052  gallons 
of  milk  sold.     The  live-stock  in  the  State  was  valued  at 
$29  910,238,  and  consisted  of  90.221   horses,  85.886  mules 
and  asses.  173,899  milch  cows,  58,156  working  oxen,  and 
269  030  other  cattle :  232,732  sheep  and  813,381  swine.    In 
1873    the   amount    of   Indian  corn  raised  was  18.543,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $15,701,550;  of  wheat,  189,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $330,750  ;  of  oate,  492.000  bushels,  worth  *  123. 1 20  ; 
Irish  potatoes,  206.000  bushels,  worth  $247,200;  tobacco, 
85  000   pounds,  worth   SM.l.'.O;    hay,   13,000  tons,   worth 
$•'63  ''SO-  the  cotton-crop  was  not  far  from  600,000  bales, 
and  its  value  not  far  from  $28,500,000.    Wc  have  no  report 
of  the  sweet  potatoes,  sugar,  rice,  or  other  minor  cnqis. 
Ramie  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  State, 
and  a  German  colony  are  rearing  silkworms  on  a  somewhat 
extensive  scale.     On  Jan.  1,  1871.  there  were  estimated  by 
the  acricultural  deiiartmcnt  at  Washington  to  be  8,'..300 
horses  in  the  State,  worth  $7,682,100;   99.100  mules  and 
asses,    worth    $10,793,990;    1 80.1011    milch    cows,    worth 
«3  880  '>58  ■  329.800  oxen  and  other  cattle,  worth  M.0.>.i,21.  ; 
153,000    sheep,    worth    $290,-1-18;    819,100    swine,    worth 
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$'2,8.')8,n,'>(),  making  a,  total  vnluo  of  livo-stock  of  about 

j;2!i,0(i(i,ii0(i, 

M)iiiii/iiiiiin'ii<i  fiiiliittn/. — MiuilKnippi  hivH  novor  cnKngod 
IiirKcI.V  in  injiniifiii-hirint;,  n!th()n;;li  i»nHHp«sinK  ninny  nd- 
viuiliiftcM  f*(ir  it.  iif*  1mm-  citi/.i^ns  lmv<'  |ir<-tVri(''l  Id  ("(-■II  their 
a<.;i'i((iilt.iir(il  itrorliictH,  iiti<l  t)iiy  wimt  i(iiini(t'in'tiir(*i|  f^oii<l» 
titc.V  nccilod  ;  hut  tluiy  iir«  now  l)(';;innin{^  Ut  Uiki'  iiKiru  in- 
toi-CMl  in  lumio  )irotl(i(^tH,  In  1.S70  tiiurr  wuTt-  in  liiii  Stiitc 
1731  nnimifju-tiirin^X  "^'(I'dicicociit".  ('"'I'loyintf  .''I'll  ImiciM 
(.l.'jOO  nmics.  I'.d  I'iMiiiilcs,  2/»l)  ciiililrcii ).  lining  ii  ni|iilal  ttf 
$l,.'iOI,7ll,  pdvin^'  ?1..M7,I28  fi.r  wu;,'i.h.  unint;  $l,:i(l  1.20(1 
ol"  riiw  indtcriiil.  nii'i  iirndtKMnix  $.'<,l.'»'l,7.'^8  of  nnintit'inrtitrcil 
goudx.    Must  uf  tliuau  c»tabliiiliiuvnt!i  wuro  un  u  Hinull  auulo, 


bill  In  the  production  of  lumber  there  wore  l.'ifl  mllln,  em- 
[doyiiiK  l(ll:t  hnndH,  iind  producing  $2,0211, 1 l.'i :  llntrcwi^ro 
■Hi  floiirln(;-inillii,  prodiicini?  flour  to  the  vului!  of  *4(1h,.'.7(1  ; 
H,'>  orirrliiKo  nnd  Wilson  fii<'lori«c,  prodin-ini?  g2'lH.03l.  In 
1873  tlixri)  were  1 1  (■ottonfuotorieB  in  the  Hlnle,  uxinj?  2.')4i 
imlcH  of  cotton  per  iinnnin.  Thii  nftwrnllln  in  the  «oulh- 
ern  pnrt  of  the  Stiilo  hiive  aliKi  grciitly  Incrcimcd  their 
production. 

Itfiilrwu/f.—Ai  the  tdo'e  of  the  wnr  the  few  rnilrond«  in 
the  Sliilc,  inonliy  trunk  lirn".  »(.ro  in  n  ino«t  deploruhli! 
condition:  but  with  tin;  rcviviil  of  trndn  they  huve  liein 
put  in  o.X(;elli'nt  onler,  mid  hoiiio  new  linen  nd'led.  'J'he 
following  tubto  hIiuwm  their  condition  in  Jun.,  187-1  : 


Kami  or  ItAiLnoAU. 

Ko,  mUa 
wlililn 
BloU. 

18 
381 

1061 

183 

290.V 

118 

77 

26 
ISO} 

2.1 
74 

CiplUl  •Uclc. 

Piiulad  dabl. 

riMllaidibt. 

8l«ek.  Vmdi, 
uddiM. 

».939.9«7 
".274,539 
17,26«;,:!.V, 
15..5.V.,112 

13,910,020 

400,000 

4,10-J,4«7 

87S,000 

$5,312,725 

82.1,407 

6,4:15,531 

4,414,145 

11.73 1,000 
8,050,000 

W,  157 ,387 
2,280,047 
8,000,000 

10,200,704 

8.000.000 
8,150,000 

$.in9,fiM 
in3,o«i 

3,831,802 
830,203 

1,176,020 

Mi)l)ilt!  iiiul  Ohio 

VlcksliurR  and  Mi  ridinn 

1,118,163 
760,000 

8,215,422 
110,000 

68,902 
6,000 

Ift^JJ 

Tho  Rnilrotul  Mnnufti  reported  thnt  in  Jan..  1*^7^,  thoro 
wore  in  tho  State  1111. 2(  miles  of  railroad,  and  tho  eopt  of 
roads,  equipment,  oto.  was  $i;j,fl01.7H2. 

I'^lvancFH. — Tiio  assessc'l  valuation  of  tho  State  in  1R70 
was  $1177.27.^.S!I0  ;  tin;  true  valuation  wuh  S20!M07.SI5. 
Tho  Stato  tiobt  Jan.  1,  ls71ff^xcept  honds  to  tin*  iiiiiMinU 
of  $7,000,000  repudiated  in  IStL',  uud  on  whi._'h  nothinj; 
has  since  hcen  paid),  amounted  to  $3, 558, 629. 2-1 — -viz.  duo 
aehool  funds,  $1,157,415.09;  certificates  of  debt.  $29i,150; 
audit'>v"s  warrants,  §1.0S.'t,{(S2..')7  :  interest  (m  bondfi. 
$7:t.i;!ri:  interest  on  insurance  depiisitw.  $15,291.08.  Of 
the  honds,  $1S4.(»50  were  payable  before  Jan.  1,  1H77.  The 
receipts  into  tho  State  treasury  in  1874  were  $2.255.824..'t8, 
of  wiii"'h,  however,  $795,9;irt.48  was  in  uncurront  and  un- 
available funds,  and  $7(.2r)9  in  eertifieates  of  iudebtcilness, 
loavinj;  of  a\aihible  rosourees,  at  the  outside  (for  one  or 
two  ot,her  items  are  doubtful),  $1,385,018.90.  The  disburse- 
ments wore  $I.2:{S,140.07. 

Cnrnmcrcr. — There  are  three  customs  districts  in  the  State 
■ — Natchez.  Pearl  1U\  er  (port  of  entry.  ShieldsborouKh),  and 
Vieksburi;.  Of  these,  the  lirst  ami  last  are  only  occupied 
with  tho  river  trade,  the  direct  foreign  trade  and  tho  coast- 


inp  trade  beinff  centred  entirely  in  the  Pearl  Kivcr  district. 
The  value  of  foroij;n  commerce  for  the  year  ending  Juno 
.'JO,  1S71,  wnH  $2.'i;{.100,  ulfiiost  entirely  exports,  including 
a  Iftrf;o  amount  of  lumber  and  timber  from  the  S.  K.  pine- 
rejcion.  The  number  of  entrances  of  vessels  in  the  foreij^n 
trade  was  9;t.  ncKrcifatinft  22,52.'i  tons:  of  clearances  V4, 
affgrejcatinjj  20,219  tims :  entrances  in  the  coa-^tinf;  trade, 
68—12.048  tons;  clearances,  96 — 21^82  tonsj  total  ton- 
nage of  all  kinds.  76.202. 

linnht,  Sttri'iif/n  linuhn,  mul  Insurance  Compnniet. — There 
have  been  but  2  natinnal  bunks  arfjanized  in  Mtspifsippi, 
and  both  are  now  closetl.  There  are  5  banks  of  deposit 
organized  under  State  law,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of 
about  $5.>0.000  :  there  are  alsft  6  navings  bnnks,  with  an 
agffreniite  capitiil  of  about  $.'100,000.  One  of  each  class 
has  an  insurance  departuiont.  In  .liin.,  1874,  there  were 
21  insurance  companies  of  other  States  doing  business  in 
the  State. 

Population. — There  has  been  no  census  or  general  enume- 
ration of  population  in  the  State  since  the  U.  S.  cen-^us  of 
1S70.  The  foreign  element  has  never  been  large  in  the 
State. 


h 

ToUU 
pop. 

Ualos. 

Females. 

Whito. 

Prco 
colored. 

Slaves. 

NbUvcs. 

ForclBn. 
era. 

"3,701 

4,788 
8..55R 
11.191 

S 

Rmln  or 

[ocrcase. 

or  acbool 
age. 

Of 

mlllurr 

age. 

16-45. 

male.. 

Of 

ToUag 

■ee, 

oicr  n. 

male*. 

(»tlie^. 

1800 
1810 
18-20 
1830 
1810 

law 

I860 
1870 

8,8".0 
40.3.52 
75,448 
136,621 
375,651 
606,5-26 
791,305 
82/,9-22 

4,824 

22,273 

40,375 

71,853 

105.074 

311,724 

41)5.91.S 

413.121 

4,006 

18,085 

35,073 

04,763 

179,677 

294,802 

3.H5,357 

414.501 

5.179 

23,024 

42,176 

70,413 

179,074 

•29.5.718 

353,,S99 

382,896 

182 
240 

4.5S 
519 
1,366 
9.30 
773 
445.02r.t 

3,489 
17,088 
32,814 
65,659 
195,211 
309.873 
436,631 

.02 

.85 
1.60 

2.89 
7.97 
12.86 
10.78 
17.56 

855.95 

80.97 
8l.ns 
174.% 
61.46 
30.47 
4.83 

26.773« 
67,409» 
241,719 
305.042 
278,999 

116,253 
14.5,521 

fig.oos 

136.320 
171.115 
174,815 

72905 

.371,9.50 
601, -2.30 
782.747 
816.731 

Editvntion. — The  constitution  of  the  State  at  its  admis- 
sion into  tho  Union,  in  1817,  recognized  the  necessity  of 
thorough  public  school  education,  and  Congress  responiled 
with  more  than  its  usual  liberality  to  the  application  for 
grants  of  school  lands  ;  not  only  was  the  sixteenth  section 
of  each  township  and  the  university  land-grant  bestowed, 
but  grants  were  made  frnui  the  Chickasaw  lands,  from  tho 
internal  improvement  and  swamp-land  grants,  from  a  per- 
centage of  lamls  granted  to  railroads,  from  lantls  falling 
to  the  State  for  taxes,  and  from  tho  agricultural  college 
land-grant— in  all,  10.097.SS2  acres,  or  an  amount  equal 
to  more  than  one-third  of  tho  area  of  the  State.  The 
greater  part  of  the  proceeds  of  these  lands,  so  far  as  they 
have  been  sold,  have  been  turned  aside  from  their  legiti- 
mate purpose,  anil  mo.-^t  td"  them  lost  by  reckless  misman- 
agement.    There  was  no  well-regulated  system  t>f  public 


a  time,  and  there  was  a  beginning  of  a  better  educational 
conilition.  Tn  1869-70  the  legislature  enacted  a  code  of 
laws  for  the  inauguration  and  government  of  a  system  of 
public  schools,  which  was  amended  in  187.1.  Under  this 
code  the  scliools  have  made  ra])id  improvement  and  prog- 
ress. In  the  princijnil  cities  and  towns  there  are  ]»uVdic 
schools  of  a  very  high  character,  and  they  are  attended  by 
nearly  all  the  children.  In  tiie  rural  districts  the  progress 
is  slower,  but  they  are  imjiroving.  Tn  1874  there  were 
about  2000  teachers  employed.  150.fi.T5  children  enrolled, 
and  the  a\  crage  attendance  was  1  l.'1.0.i7 :  the  average 
monthly  salaries  of  the  teachers  (both  male  and  female) 
were  $51. .t2,  ancl  the  enumerated  children  of  school  age 
(5-21  years)  were  :U7.204.  About  Sl.950.0ft0  had  been 
saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  school  fund,  or  at  lea*l  tho 
legislature  made  itself  responsible  for  the  interest  on  thi 


schools  in  the  State  before  the  war.  and  during  its  contin-  1  amcumt  at  8  per  cent.,  and  the  total  amount  of  State  funds 


uance  nearly  all  attemjits  at  education  were  given  up. 
Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Vieksburg.  in  July,  ISOit, 
some  of  tho  Northern  benevolent  societies  established 
schools  throughout  the  State,  but  these  were  principally 
attended  by  colored  children.  The  Pcabody  Fund  and  tho 
Frecdmen's  Bureau  appropriations  supplemented  these  after 

*  Whites  only.         f  Including  IG  Chinese  and  S09  Indians. 
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anniuilly  distributed  to  the  schools  is  $1.242,.108.  of  which 
$1,089,085  is  raised  by  tax  :  an  amount  about  equal  to  the 
State  appropriation  is  raised  by  local  ta\ati<m  and  ex- 
pended for  schools  annually.  The  school  fund  is  now 
increasctl  by  the  proceeds  t>f  the  poll-tax.  by  all  fines  and 
amereements,  an(i  the  license  fees  of  all  retail  venders  of 
liquor,  as  well  as  by  the  sales  of  the  school  lands  not  yet 
,  sold.     Tbero  are  S  high  schools  in  the  State,  having  about 
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1000  pupils;  2  normal  schools — one  at  Holly  Springe,  in 
the  N.  part  of  the  State,  connected  with  Shaw  University; 
the  other  at  Tougaloo,  in  the  centre  of  the  State,  known  as 
Tougaloo  University.  Both  are  mainly  intended  for  train- 
ing male  and  female  teachers  for  the  eolore<l  schools.  They 
had  356  pupils  in  1873.  There  were  in  1874,  58G  private 
schools,  with  about  13,000  pupils.    The  number  of  illiterate 


persons  over  ten  years  of  age,  who  could  not  read  and 
write,  was.  in  1870.  349.813.  The  following  table  gives 
the  statistics  of  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  State, 
as  well  as  of  the  female  colleges  or  collegiate  schools.  Ox- 
ford University  has  scieutific  and  law  dcpartmentf^ ;  Alcorn 
University,  a  scientific  (agricultural)  department;  and  Shaw 
and  Tougaloo  universities,  normal  departments : 


Name  of  university,  college,  etc. 

Location. 

®  H 

11 

HI 

1. 

Value 

of 

property 

and 
grounds. 

EDdow- 
meot. 

Income 

from 
eudow- 
mcut. 

locome 

from 

all 

sources. 

Under  what  control. 

11 

University  of  Mississippi 

Oxford 

1848 
1851 
18f>B 
1851 

1870 

1872 
1873 

1834 
1847 
1850 
J853 
1859 
1865 
1854 
1870 
1874 

17 
9 

14 
2 

13 

10 
5 

4 
16 
8 
10 
U 
7 
9 
5 

180 
98 
80 
50 

148 

179 
75 

46 
125 
93 

126 
202 
108 
167 
90 

$200,000 

75,000 

120,000 

10,000 

63,450 

100,000 

Lands,etc. 

840,000 

10,000 

$50,000 
3,000 
1,000 

$10,006 

State 

5,000 
2,000 
3,000 
1,000 

.2,000 

5,000 

250 
2,000 
1,000 

50 

250 

Pass  Christian  College 

Pass  Christian... 
Sharon 

Catholic  

ITii  sectarian 

f  Unioii.State  1 
\     in  part ( 

State 

2,725 
134,900 

220 
9,852 

14,235 

69.8.52 
5,000 

"12,066 
30,000 

3,500 
10,000 

7,000 

Holly  Springs... 

Mcthodi-st. 
Methodist. 
Presbyterian 

female  Colleges: 

Columbus  Female  Institute.... 
Chickasaw  Female  College 

30,000 
25,000 
40,000 
110,000 
40,000 
25,000 

Whitworth  Female  College 

Meridian  Female  College 

Brookhaven 

M.  E.  Church,  S. 

4,000 

Cumb.  Presb. 
Prot.  Episcopal.. 

Franklin  Female  College....^. 
Starkville  Female  Institute.... 

Holly  Springs... 
Starkville 

^^ewspaperv. — According  to  the  census  of  1870,  there 
were  111  papers  in  the  Stiite.  with  a  circulation  of  71.868, 
and  an  annual  issue  of  4.703.336  copies.  This  included 
3  dailies,  with  2300  circulation  ;  6  tri-wecklies.  with  3650 
circulation:  3  semi-weeklies,  with  2400;  92  weeklies,  with 
60,018  circulation;  2  semi-monthlies,  with  700:  and  5 
monthlies,  with  a  circulation  of  2800.  There  has  been  a 
moderate  increase  since  that  time,  mainly  in  weekly  or 
monthly  papers  devoted  to  the  farming  interest. 

Institutioiid  of  Special  fust rurt ion  and  MinccUaneonit 
Charities. — There  is  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  another  for  the  blind,  near  Jack- 
son. The  former  had,  at  the  close  of  1873.  3  instructors 
and  37  pupils;  4fi  had  been  under  instruction  during  the 
year.  It  was  supported  by  the  State,  §15.000  per  annum 
being  appropriated  for  it.     Its  buildings  and  grounds  were 


worth  $50,000.  The  blind  institution  has  about  33  pupils 
and  0  instructors  and  employes.  It  receives  a  State  ap- 
propriation of  $10,000.  and  the  pupils  earn  a  part  of  their 
support.  There  are  two  orphan  asylums,  both  under  Cath- 
olic control,  at  Natchez,  and  a  soldiers'  orjthans'  home  for 
children  of  deceased  Confederate  soldiers  near  Lauderdale 
Springs.  The  State  hospital  for  the  insane  is  also  at  Jack- 
son, as  is  the  penitentiary,  which  has  200  cells — a  number 
insufficient  for  the  prisoners.  There  is  some  complaint  in 
regard  to  its  management. 

Churches. — The  churches  of  all  denominations  in  the 
State  in  1870  were  1829.  having  1800  church  edifices, 
485.398  sittings,  and  .'i^2. 360.800  of  church  property.  We 
give  below  the  statistics  of  the  different  denominations, 
both  in  1870  and  in  1874,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain  them : 


Denominations. 


Baptists 

Christians  and  Disciples 

Congregationalists 

Protestant  Episcopalians 

Lutherans 

Methodists 

Presbyterian  Church, South..... 
Prt'sbyti.Tian,  Cumberland,  etc. 

Ro'inan  Catholics 

Union  (Christian^ 


Organlz.i- 

tions. 
18-0. 

1870. 

665 

6.32 

30 

28 

2 

1 

33 

33 

10 

10 

787 

770 

181 

180 

81 

78 

27 

27 

12 

14 

Sittings, 
1870. 


174,970 

7,325 

300 

8,650 

2,450 

208,203 

51,700 

19,400 

8,250 

3,730 


Church 

property. 

1870. 


$582,325 

50,850 

1,200 

203,000 

12,300 
854,475 
376,200 

94,000 
165,850 

19,800 


Chorches, 

1874. 


1206 

35 

3 

49 

17 

1090 

203 

91 

36 

15 


Church 

edifices, 

1874. 


1102 

31 
3 

41 

15 

1001 

198 


15 


Ministers, 
1874. 


588 

30 

5 

29 

11 

893 

147 

67 

32 

10 


Church 

members, 

1874. 


88,269 

2,400 

107 

1,818 

1,743 

81,765 

15,241 

6,200 

'"756 


Adherent 
pop.. 
1874. 


352,000 

10,000 

535 

9,000 

7,000 

326,000 

70,000 

21,000 

12,000 

3,500 


Church 

property, 

1874. 


$993,540 

61,000 

2,.5O0 

280,000 

15,.">I10 

1,000,000 

543,.500 

112,000 

205.000 

21,000 


There  were  also  in  1870,  1  Universalist  congregation,  1 
church  edifice,  400  .sittings,  S800  of  church  property. 

Confitiftitioiit  CiturtH,  Rcprc-at'.ntatives  in  Co7i</res8,  etc. — 
The  State  is  now  governed  under  the  constitution  reported 
by  the  State  constitutional  convention  of  ISG."^,  and  which 
was  rejected  by  the  poi)ular  vote  in  .June,  1.S6S :  but  that  vote 
having  been  set  aside  for  irregularities  and  frauds,  a  second 
trial  was  had,  and  the  constitution  adopted  Nov.  30,  1SC9, 
by  a  vote  of  205,223  to  9j4.  It  provides  that  all  male  in- 
habitants who  are  citizens  of  the  V.  S.,  twenty-one  years 
of  age  and  over  (with  the  usual  exce]>tions  c)f  convicts, 
idiots,  and  persons  of  unsound  mind),  who  liavo  resided  in 
the  State  six  months  and  in  the  county  one  mtnith  next 
preceding  tiic  day  of  election,  may  be  qualified  voters. 
The  hf)use  of  representatives  {!07  meiubcrs^  is  chosen  for 
two  years,  the  senate  (Xi  members)  for  four  years.  The 
governor  and  lieutenant-governor  (electtMl  for  a  term  of 
four  years)  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  must  have 
been  citizens  of  the  U.S.  for  twenty  years,  ami  of  the  Slate 
for  at  least  two  years  jirevious  to  their  election.  The  sec- 
retary or  state,  attorney-general,  treasurer,  auditor  of 
public  accounts,  and  sujierintendent  of  education  arc  also 
electcil  for  four  years,  and  must  be  at  the  time  of  election 
at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age.  A  sheriff,  coroner,  treas- 
urer, assessor,  and  surveyor  are  elected  in  eai-h  ctuinly 
every  two  yoarB.  Tlic  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  su])r<'iiio 
court,  consisting  of  Ihree  judges,  wlio  are  ajipointcd  iiy 
the  governor,  by  and  with  tlie  advice  and  eonsi-nt  of  Ihc 
senate,  for  a  term  of  nine  years.  'I'lie  judges  of  Ihc  circuit 
courts  (of  which  there  are  !.'>,  that  being  the  number  of  judi- 
cial districts)  are  also  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a.term 


of  six  years ;  and  the  judges  or  chancellors  of  the  chancery 
courts  (there  are  20  chancery  districts)  are  appointed  by 
the  governor  for  four  years.  The  salaries  are — for  supreme 
court  judges,  S4500 ;  for  circuit  court  judges,  $3500  ;  and 
for  cliancery  court  judges,  $3000  per  year.  The  schools 
are  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  education  composed  of 
the  secretary  of  state,  attorney-general,  and  sujierintendent 
of  education  :  there  are  county  superintendents  in  each 
county.  Slississippi  has  now  six  members  of  the  U.  S. 
House  of  Kejjrescntatives. 

C'ntnti'". — Seven  new  counties  have  been  organized  since 
1S70,  but  there  are  no  statistics  published  indicating  their 
population  or  valuation. 


Adams 

Alcorn 

Amite 

Attala 

Benton 

Bolivar 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

ChirUasaw 

Choctaw.... 

Claiborne... 

Clark , 

<'oahoma... 

Colfax 

Copiah 

I  (\)vin(^ton., 
,  De  Solo 


Pop. 

Mnloi. 

Females, 

Pop. 

1870. 

1870. 

1870. 

1880. 

19,084 

9,275 

9,809 

20,165 

10,431 
10,973 

5,141 

5,550 

5,423 

12,336 

14,776 

7,281 

7,495 

14,169 

New 

county. 
5,135 

9,732 

4,597 

10,471 

10,561 

6,297 

5,204 

9,518 

21,047 

10,4.30 

10,617 

22,035 

19,899 

9,899 

10,000 

16,426 

16,988 

8,376 

8.612 

15,722 

13,386 

6,626 

6,760 

15,679 

7..50.-, 

3,6.'« 

8,867 

10,771 

7.144 

3.887 

8,257 

6,600 

New 

county. 
111,229 

20,608 

10,379 

15,398 

4,753 

2,316 

2.137 

4,408 

32,021 

16,320 

15,701 

23,330 

True  TaluR- 
tton,  1870. 


$6,000,000 
2,239,014 
2,654,3.38 
2,872,720 

4,33.3,977 
4,500,000 
4,856,000 
4,033,780 
2,364,006 
8,772,020 
2,333,.'i75 
4,100,400 

4,317,878 

497,034 

8,007,150 


MISHIHSiri'l. 
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I''raiikliii ... 

<  Irociii' , 

<iriMiii<lu 

Iluiii^ii(-k  ... 
IIiiri'lMciii ... 

lllllllH  

ni>lnirH 

llltWllNllfU.. 

Jai-kHoii  .... 


iiH-r 


Ji'lltTHdli 

J')nfH 

Kl'IUpiT 

l.iiravciii! 

IjuiKlinlulu... 

littwriMicn 

Leak.' 

Li-i! 

lii'lloru 

Lincoln 

wndi-tt 

MiuliHon 

Marlon 

Miiriihuli 

Mimruo 

Motiti^oinory, 

N.'-^hoha 

Nrwlntl 

NoXUllCH 

<)kiit>l>eha.... 

raiiola 

url 

rry 

IMko 

Tontotoc 

I'rontisa 

Rankin 

Scott 

Simpson 

Stiilth 

Suntlower 

TuUaliatcbie. 

Tato 

Tippah 

Tlslinmlngo... 

Tunica 

Union 

Warren 

WasiiinKtou., 

Wiiyni- 

Wjlkinsc)n 

Wiiislon  

\':ilul)Uslta.... 
Vazu.. 

T..fal 


Pop. 

IBTO. 

7,II)K 

Uilca, 

mo. 

KumRl(M, 
IH70. 

a. 

8,20fl 

H.en-i 

3,844 

lit,ri7i 
4,'j;i!) 

l,0<>l 

l.O.'H 

2,232 

2,218 

2,021 

3,i3'9 

r>,7uii 

■i.VM 

2,8.12 

4,819 

.•|(),IHH 

ir.,.i9;i 

1.1.09/! 

8I,3;iII 

H),;i7i) 

9,626 

9,744 

17.791 

6,HS7 

a,ri2i 

3,363 

7.831 

7,Hl'i 

3,»48 

8,964 

17,69.'! 

■l.:iii-;! 

2,287 

2,07ri 

4,122 

Ki.asj 

S,:il7 

n,.107 

11,007 

i:i,K.iH 

0,090 

7,1.18 

15,349 

:i,:il.'l 

1,619 

1,094 

3.323 

ll!,'J20 

0,44.'> 

6,47.1 

11,682 

lH,s(ri 

8,r,:ifl 

9.160 

16,125 

l.'l.'llU 

0,720 

6,742 

13,313 

(1,7'.'0 

.'1,:I60 

3,3.14 

9,213 

K.iun 

4,304 

4,192 

9,;i24 

l.'),l).M 

8,028 

7,927 



tiV-W 

county. 

10,1X4 

.^o.riu'i 

(1,178 
10.382 

15,120 

23,641 

20,1118 

IO,:bi 

10,r,97 

23,:i82 

4,'J11 

2,119 

2,092 

4,680 

29,116 

14,(WH 

14,703 

28,823 

22,g;ii 

11,100 

11,525 

21,283 

Now 

county. 

7,l;)9 

3,.'.-2 

3,867 

8,343 

lo,or,7 

4,928 

5,i;)9 

9,or,i 

20,9I« 

10,.194 

10,511 

20,667 

14,M<J1 

7,1148 

7,.143 

12,977 

20,7."i4 

10,.MO 

10,204 

13,794 

New 

county. 

2,694 

1.292 

1,402 

2,606 

11,;103 

.1,7.1:) 

5,570 

11.13.1 

I2..'i2.'i 

6,09.i 

6,.|30 

22,113 

9,:M8 
12.977 

4,641 
6,408 

4,707 

6.569 

13,6:« 

7..S47 

8,870 

3,977 

8,139 

.^71S 

2,937 

2,781 

6,080 

7,126 

S.481 

3,645 

7,638 

O.Ol.l 

2,662 

2,:!o3 

6,019 

7,a.'i2 

3,990 

8,862 

7,890 

Ni-w 

county. 

20,727 

10,12.1 

10.602 

22,.1.10 

7,:!.".0 

3,71.5 

3,6:B 

24,149 

6.M8 

2,918 

2,440 

4,866 

New 

county. 

26,769 

13,284 

13,4.S5 

20,696 

14,.'i69 

7,698 

6,S7I 

15,679 

4.206 

2,07o 

2,131 

.3,691 

'  12.70.'; 

6,134 

6,571 

15,933 

8,981 

4,3:n 

4,6.10 

9,811 

i:i,254 

6,794 

6,460 

10,952 

17,279 

8,699 

8,.580 

22,373 

827,922 

413.421 

414,.101 

791,305 

Trun  voluft. 
tluii,  INTU. 

Jl  ,060,4 12 
ir)8,:i92 
l,926,2*.iil 
781,1-16 
1,507,4.10 
9,486,770 
8,413.514 
2.629,748 
1,178,900 
1,000,000 
1,090,229 
2,,'150,114 
2IHI,IKI0 
2,1810.000 
«,3.19,716 
2,804,944 
1,917,084 
1.299,098 
2,972,413 

1.. 146,722 
0,749,043 
6,086,125 
392,666 
6,609,988 
4,473,262 

921,378 
1,213,329 
6,704.2.10 
2,7S1,2.53 
S,00l,368 

2.16,,'W8 
2.8.38,888 
3,701,079 
2.0IW,087 
2,743,440 
1,487,310 
096,100 
730,320 
4,008,070 
8,228,400 

6,272,817 
4.619,062 
3,080,737 

9,815,3.38 
6,191,200 
ai6,68-l 
2,212,610 
1,298,602 
4,133,707 
7,183,392 

$209,197,345 


Pn'iiclpnl  Ctlieiand  TomnK. — Jack.son.  the  jioliticul  cap- 
ital of  the  State,  is  in  Hinds  co..  near  tlio  genpnipliical 
renti-o  of  the  State.  Its  piipulation  in  1870  was  42:i4. 
Virl<sbur);  lias  between  12.000  and  la.OOO  inhabitiints : 
Natel»-z,  between  UOOO  iinil  12,000;  (^ilunibua  ami  .laek.son 
are  tl»c  only  cities  which  have  nearly  iiOOO  inhabitants; 
Mcriflian,  llolly  Sprinijs,  AbertJeen.  Canton,  ancl  Pass 
Christian,  each  between  2000  and  :!000,  and  (Jrcnada, 
lirooklniven,  Corinth.  Okolona,  O.vt'cird,  and  West  Point 
ranje  lietween  I,i00  and  2000  inhabitanl.s. 

Ilistoni. — Tlie  first  European  who  is  known  to  have  trav- 
ersed the  soil  (d"  the  present  State  «if  Mississippi  was  Fer- 
nando de  Sotn.  wlio  with  his  bund  of  .Spanish  adventurer.s 
(teiu'trated  into  what  was  known  as  the  Chiekasii  w  omntry 
in  loltit,  and  remained  in  that  ])artof  the  State  now  known 
as  the  (Ireat  Ya7.ni>  Hottoms  for  somewhat  more  than  a 
year.  In  .\pr.  or  .lune,  !.">  11.  he  had  reached  the  Mississippi 
River.  .\  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  later,  in  1673, 
.loliet  and  Marquette,  two  Freneli  e.vjtlorers,  jiassed  down 
the  Mississippi,  ami  touched  at  several  ptiints  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  State.  In  Hi.S2.  I)c  la  Salle  and  the 
Che\alier  de  Tonti  visited  the  Natchez  Indians,  and  spent 
some  time  amoni;  them.  The  tirst  attempt  to  establish  a 
colony  was  made  by  Iberville,  who  in  Mar.,  10119,  foun<lefl 
a  cidony  of  200  innnisrants  from  France  on  tiic  eastern 
shore  of  the  Ray  of  Biloxi.  This  was  the  tirst  French  citl- 
(my  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley,  and.  as  lias  been 
already  shown  under  Loiisi.vN.v  (which  secK  was  tiic  ircrm 
of  the  subsei|ucnt  settlement  at  Xcw  Orleans.  Iberville  re- 
turned to  France,  whence  he  sailed  ajjain  for  Louisiana,  in 
the  e'unpauy  of  lJien\  ille  and  the  Chevalier  de  Ti>nti.  witli 
a  lar»;c  Innly  of  immi<;rauts  and  a  sufficient  military  force, 
and  under  the  jruidanee  of  De  Tonti  ascended  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  present  site  of  Xatehez.  where  (ab(uit  1716) 
they  founded  a  fortress  and  established  a  ccdony.  both 
named  Rosalie,  in  honor  of  the  countess  of  Pontehartrain. 
Riloxi  was  eventually  ahiindoned.  hut  Fort  Rosalie  ]tros- 
pcred  for  a  time.  tlioai;h  this  colony,  with  all  the  rest,  eiune 
in  1718  under  the  control  of  the  company  formed  by  the 
notorious  Scotch  speculator  John  Law.     After  the  bursting 


of  the  Loulnlnna  Rubhle,  aa  It  wu  onllod  ((luring  the  ex 
iHtence  of  which  Ilienvillc,  iin  governor  of  the  provinei.. 
hull  made  alteniptK  l«  idunt  cobmien  iil  St.  Peter'n  (now 
llaynes'H  llluff)  (*n  fbc  Va/oo,  at  the  Ihiy  of  Ht.  Louiit,  nl 
PaHcagoubi,  and  otiier  point"  j,  tlic  whole  territory  of  Loui.-- 
iana  '>r  ()rleans  fell  Into  the  InindH  of  Ibo  Company  of  (hi- 
Indies.  1,'nder  their  manaKemenl  the  tendency  wax  to  con 
eentrate  [lopuhition  at  New  OrleaUK,  and  the  (•iriall  eoloni<-^ 
in  .Mississippi  (frew  but  slowly.  The  Indians  of  this  re^'ion 
were  very  norneroiiH  mol  powerfuL  T'he  Cbiekasuws,  a  war- 
like tribe,  had  formed  amieablir  ri-hiliooH  with  the  KiikIi"!' 
settlers  in  the  (.'arolinas,  and  weri;  hofflih;  to  their  French 
neijfliborM;  (he  Choetaws,  at  (hrit  time  so  nutneroui)  that 
tbi>y  eoid'l  brinx  20.(M|0  warriors  into  the  flebl,  had  been, 
under  IlienviJIe'M  judi<-ious  mana^etnent,  friendly  to  the 
French  :  wliile  the  Natehez.  a  tribe  of  nitn-h  hij^lier  civil- 
ization and  intelligence,  and  jirohably  of  Aztec  origin,  were 
[teaccful  and  cordial  to  the  new-comers.  These  were  lh»5 
]irincipal  tribes,  but  fbi-rtT  were  small  bands  alonf<  the  (Julf 
shore  and  the  hnver  Mississippi,  most  of  whom,  jodt;in<; 
from  fbeir  names,  nniy  ha\e  been  remnants  of  Aztec  (ribes. 
In  172M.  liienville's  successor,  Pcrrier,  by  bad  manaijement 
alienated  (he  eonlidcnce  of  (he  Choe(aws,  who  had  hitherto 
been  warm  frieniis  (d  the  Freiieli.  and  a  conspiracy  followed 
in  whii-h  all  the  Indian  tribes  united  to  drive  out  the  French 
from  the  entire  rcjiion.  Their  tirst  atta<-k  was  niiide  on 
Fort  Rosalie  Nov.  29,  1729,  and  tlie  otlier  settlements  in 
Mississippi  were  assaulted  almost  simultaneously,  .Many 
of  the  settlers  were  tortured  and  afterward  butchered  in  the 
smaller  settlements,  and  at  I-'orf  Rosalie  200  persons  were 
killed  an(l  more  than  .'jOO  marie  prisoners  ;  but  their  tri- 
umph WHS  short.  The  I* reneli  commander  of  New  Orleans, 
rallyinj;  his  tror»ps,  pursucl  flie  Indians  early  in  17.30,  re- 
captured the  prisoners,  and,  following;  the  uborij^ines  to 
their  str(m;;holds,  after  extensive  shiuj^hter  and  destruction 
of  Ifieir  prop(.rty,  brou;;))t  -127  prisrtners,  amonf;  them  sev- 
eral chiefs,  to  New  (Irleans,  where  they  were  sidd  as  slave-«i 
and  sent  to  Santo  Domin^^o.  The  province  was  soon  after 
abandoned  by  the  Cr)m|>any  of  the  In<liea  to  the  king  of 
France,  vi\m  sent  Ilien\  ille  hack  in  1733  as  Kovcrnor,  On 
his  arrival  he  foutnl  the  c(donists  a^ain  invol\ed  in  war 
with  the  Ctiiekasaws — a  war  which  lasted  witti  varyin;^ 
fortunes  for  several  years.  From  17-13  to  17J2  the  Indians 
were  peaceful,  but  in  17.'t2  anodier  Indian  war  commenced, 
instigated,  the  Frcncli  said,  by  Knj^lisli  adventurers.  An 
attempt  was  inaile  by  the  French  comman<Icr.  the  Marouis 
de  \'inolreiiil,  to  in\  ade  f  fieir  emintry,  but  be  aceomplisncd 
little.  In  1763.  Fast  Louisiana,  including  most  of  the  pres- 
ent Stafe.4  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  was  ceded  to  (ireat 
Britain  by  France,  and  soon  after  a  considerable  immigra- 
tion eommciu-cd  from  flic  Knglish  colonies  on  the  .-\tlantic. 
In  I79,'<  the  I'.  S..  ha\  ing  succeeded  fo  the  rights  of  the  Kng- 
lish  government  in  this  regiim.  established  the  Territory  of 
Mississippi,  comjvrising  nil  of  ;\l;ibama  and  .Mississippi  be- 
tween the  .'Ust  and  3jfh  parallels.'  In  1811  the  pi)r(ion  <»f 
Mississip]ti  below  the  .'Ust  jiarallel.  being  a  part  of  the  land 
<;ederl  by  Spain.  w:is  ad'Icd  to  the  Territory.  During  the 
I  Indian  war  which  precedecl  and  accompanied  the  war  of 
I.SI2.  Mississippi  was  not  the  scene  of  any  important  con- 
flict. In  Mar.,  Isl  7,  Alabama  was  set  ^iff  from  Mississippi 
Territory  as  a  separate  .^tate,  nnri  in  Dec,  l.*<17.  .Missis- 
sippi was  atlmittcd  into  the  Fnion  as  an  independent  State 
under  a  constitution  previ()usly  formed.  In  1S.32  a  new 
constitution  was  adopted.  The  slave  jiopulalion  of  the 
State  had  been  for  tliirfy  years  in  excess  of  the  whites, 
and  wlien  Pres.  Linc(dn  was  elected  in  Nov.,  1S60.  Mis- 
sissippi, deeming  her  interests  bound  up  with  those  of 
shivery,  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  (he  Sou(hern  .'^tates  to 
jirotdaim  her  secession  from  tlie  I'nion.  **n  the  formation 
of  the  Confederacy,  she  su). plied  its  first  and  only  Presi- 
dent. During  the  civil  war  she  furnished  with  great 
]iromptness  her  quota  of  troops  to  the  Confederate  armies, 
an<t  suffered  severely  from  the  ravages  of  war.  The  battle 
of  Pittsburg  Landing  (or  Sbilohl  was  fought  near  her  b.>r- 
dcr,  and  the  pursuit  was  jirolongcd  into  her  territory.  Sub- 
sequently, the  important  bailies  of  luka  anil  Corinth,  the 
capture  and  recajdurc  of  llolly  Springs,  the  .several  atuicks 
on  Vicksburg.  and  the  series  of  battles  which  terminated 
in  the  siege  and  (inal  surrender  of  that  city,  the  capture 
of  .lackson.  and  the  numerous  raiils  which  occurred,  in- 
cluding the  two  which  had  .Meriilian  for  their  objective, 
kc]d  tlie  State  in  a  condition  of  apprehension  throughout 
the  war.  .\t  tlie  close  of  the  war.  in  .-VpT..  l.^O.'!,  niea.surcs 
were  adopted  by  the  Iciislature  looking  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  situation.  The  government  appoinleil  Hon.  William 
L.  Sharkey  provisional  governor,  ami  a  State  convention 
was  assembled  which  repealed  the  ordinance  of  secession 
and  formally  abolished  slavery  in  the  Stale.  Provision 
was  made  for  the  restoration  of  the  ."^tate  to  the  I'nion  and 
its  representation  in  both  houses  of  Congress  by  an  elec- 
tion held  Oct.  2,  1S65,  Benjamin  G.  Humphreys  being 
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elected  governor,  and  the  State  legislature,  chosen  at  the 

same  time,  meeting  on  the  16th  of  October,  and  choosing 
U.  S.  Senators;  but  these  measures  lacking  the  approval 
of  Congress,  the  Stale  formed  with  Arkansas  the  fourth 
military  district,  placed  under  the  command  of  (Jen.  E. 
0.  C.  Ord  and  others  until  1S69.  A  convention  held  in 
June,  ISfiS,  adopted  a  new  constitution,  which  at  the 
time  failed  of  ratification  by  the  people,  but  being  a  sec- 
ond time  submitted  to  them  (Xov.  .'iO,  1S(>9),  was  accepted 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  State  was  restored 
tn  tlie  Union  in  Feb.,  1870.  It  has  since  had  some 
local  troubles,  arising  in  part  from  mismanagement  and 
the  attempt  on  the  part  of  designing  adventurers,  not 
long  resident  in  the  State,  to  control  the  negro  vote,  but 
it  seems  now  to  be  entering  upon  an  era  of  greater  pros- 
perity. 


Governors. 


Territorial  Governors :  | 

WinthropSarcent 1798-1802' 

William  ('.  C.  Claiborne..l802-0.'j 

Robert  Williams 18()r>-()'j 

David  Holmes 18Uy-17 

Slate  Governors :  I 

David  Holmes 1817-19' 

Ceorge  Poiiidexter 1819-21 

Walter  Leake 1821-25 

David  IIuliiics 1825-27 

Gerard  0.  Brandon 1827-31 

Abraham  M.  Scott 1831-3:i 

Hiram  G.  Runnels 1833-:J5 

Charles  Lynch 1835-37 

Alexander  <;.  McNutt.... 1837-41 
Tiighmau  M.Tucker 1841-43 


Albert  G.  Brown 1843^8 

Joseph  W.  Matthews 1848-50 

Jului  A.  Quitman 1850-51 

Juhn  J.  Guion  (acting). ..1851-51 

Jami-s  Whitfield 1851-52 

Hi-iirv  S.  Foute 1852-54 

.I-hu  .1.  MarUae 1R54-5S 

Williarn  M.' Willie 1858-60 

John  J.  Fettus 1860-(;2 

Jacob  Thompson 18G2-64 

Charles  riarke 1864-65 

Wm.  L.  Sharkey  Cprov'l)1865-r.6 

Benj.  (J.  Humphrevs 1866-70 

James  L.  Alcorn 1870-71 

Ridcley  C.  Powers 1871-74 

Adelbert  Ames 1874-76 

John  M.  Stoue 1876-80 


Electoral  and  Popular  Vote  at  Presidential  Elections. 


1820 
1824 
1828 
1832 
1836 
1840 
1844 
184S 
1852 
1856 
1860 
1864 
18C8 
1872 
1876 


Candidates  for  whom  the  electoral 
vote  or  the  State  was  cast. 


James  Monroe  P 

D.  D.  Tompkins  V.-P 

Andrew  Jackson  P 

J.  C.  Calhoun  V.-P 

Andrew  Jackson  P 

J.  C.Calhoun  V.-P 

Andrew  Jackson  P 

Martin  Van  Buren  V.-P.... 

Martin  Van  Buren  P 

Richard  M.  Johnson  V.-P. 
William  H.  Harrison  P.... 

John  Tyler  V.-P 

James  K.  Pnlk  P 

(ieori^e  M.  Dallas  V.-P 

Lewis  Ca5s  P 

Williani  O.  Butler  V.-P 

Franklin  Pierce  P 

William  R.King  V.-P 

James  Buchanan  P 

J.  C.  Breckenridge  V.-P.... 

".  C.  Breckenridge  P 

Joseph  Lane  V.-P 

No  vote. 


ITlysses  S.Grant  P 

Henry  Wilson  V.-P 

Samuel  J.  Tilden  P 

T.  A.  Hendricks  V.-P.. 


3,234 

6,763 

5,919 

9,979 

19,518 

25,126 

26,537 

26,876 

35,446 

40,797 


82,175 
112,173 


CaDdidates  of  the  opposition. 


John  Quincy  Adams  P.... 

Richard  Rush  V.-P 

John  Quincy  Adaras  P... 
Nath'I  Macon,  etc.,  V.-P. 
John  Quincv  Adams  P...' 

Richard  Rush  V.-P 

Henry  Clay  P ' 

John  Sergeant  V.-P 

Hui^h  L.  White  P ' 

John  Tvler  V.-P ^ 

Martin  Van  Buren  P ' 

Ricltard  M.  Johnson  V.-P. 

Henry  Clay  P " 

T.  Frelinghuysen  V.-P.... 

Zachary  Tavlor  P 

Millard  Fillmore  V.-P 

Winfield  Scott  P " 

William  A.  Graham  V.-P. 

Millard  Fillmore  P 

A.  J.  Dnnelson  V.-P 

John  Bell  P ' 

Edward  Everett  V.  P 


Horace  Greeley  P 

B.  Gratz  Brown  V.-P.. 
R.  B.  Hayes  P 

W.  A.  Wheeler  V.-P... 


1,694 

1,581 

9.688 
16,995 
19,206 
25,922 
17,548 
24.195 
25,040 


47,288 
52,605 


UiDority  or  third-parly 
Candida  tes. 


William  H.  Harrison  P...  1 
Francis  Granger  V.-P j 


Stephen  A.  Douglas  P ] 

HerschelV.  Johnson  V.-PJ 


Not  re- 
ported. 


3,283 


Mississip'pi,  county  of  Arkansas,  bounded  E.  by  the 
Mississippi  River  and  N.  by  Missouri.  Area,  900  square 
miles.  It  is  low,  level,  and  subject  to  overflow.  It  is  a 
congeries  of  swamps,  bayous,  and  lakes,  mostly  covered 
with  a  jungle  of  dense  woods  and  canebrakes.  The  firm 
land  is  very  fertile.  Cotton  and  corn  are  leading  products. 
Cap.  Osceola.     Pop.  3633. 

Mississippi,  county  of  Missouri,  separated  by  tho 
Mississippi  River  from  Illinois  and  Kentucky.  Area,  425 
square  miles.  It  is  partly  covered  by  bayous,  swamjis,  and 
sloughs,  but  the  lirm  land  is  very  fertile.  Corn  and  live- 
stock are  leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  R.  R.  Cap.  Charleston. 
Pop.  49S2. 

Mississippi,  tp.  of  Columbia  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  829. 

Mississippi,  tp.  of  Desha  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  IGOO. 

Mississippi,  tp.  of  Sebastian  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  530. 

Mississippi,  tp.  of  Sacramento  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  171. 

Mississippi,  tp.  of  Mississippi  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  357. 

Mississippi  City,  post-v,.  county-seat  of  Harrison 
CO.,  Miss.,  on  the  New  Orleans  Mobile  and  Texas  R.  R.,  70 
miles  E.  N.  E.  of  New  Orleiius,  and  on  Mississippi  Sound. 
Pop.  252. 

Mississippi  River,  The  [the  Indian  name,  as  spelled 
by  the  discoverers.  Mi-mthipiii  ;  Algonkin.  Mixni  Svjie 
{"  Groat  River  ")  :  and  by  Chatcaiibrijind.  MrHrJuirrlH'],  is 
the  great  stream  of  North  America,  and  in  the  area  it  drains 
and  the  water  it  discharges  is,  next  to  the  Amii/.on  nnd  tho 
Congo,  the  greatest  in  the  wurld.  It  rises  in  the  lakes  of 
the  plateau  in  tho  central  porti(tn  of  tho  North  Ameri- 
can continent,  S.  of  Lake  Winnipeg  nnd  \\ .  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. Its  remotest  springs,  running  3  miles  N.  into  Lake 
Itaska,  rise  in  lat.  47°  34'  N.  and  Ion.  95^2'  W.  from 
(Jreenwich.  Its  most  northerly  waters  are  tho  margin  of 
Luke  I'cmidgi,  in  hit.  47"^  32.*(;'  N.  The  nmutii  ( Suuth- 
wc.'^t  Pass)  of  tho  river  is  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  lat.  2«° 
58.5'  N.  and  Ion.  89"  10'  W. 

Phyniral  (icttfritphi/  and  PhyaifH. — Tho  elevation  of  tho 
Misfissippi'H  source  is  H'.JSO  feetiibovo  the  sea.  Tho  loififh 
in  a  right  lino  is  1104  miles,  nnd  by  its  tortuous  cliatmel 
it  is  2ti00  miles,     Tho  breadth  at  tho  river   between    itu 
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natural  banks  (and  levees)  below  its  lowest  tributary.  Red 
River,  is  2800  feet  as  a  mean  of  153  measurements,  and  the 
mean  depth  of  its  deejiest  channel  at  high  water  is  121  feet. 
The  breadth  below  the  Arkansas  and  above  the  Red  River 
is  4080  feet,  the  mean  de])th  l»0  feet;  and  thenee  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  the  breadth  is  4470  feet  and  mean  depth 
87  I'cet.  The  area  of  its  drainage  is  1.244,000  square  miles. 
The  rainfall  upon  it  has  an  annual  mean  depth  of  30.4 
inches.  With  a  mean  annual  velocity  of  current  of  3.39 
feet  per  second  through  a  cross-section  of  199,000  square 
feet,  the  river  discharges  annually  19,500,000,000,000  cubic 
feet,  equal  to  145.0  cubic  miles  of  water,  into  the  (iulf  of 
Mexico.  The  maximum  rise  and  fall  of  water  in  the  chan- 
nel at  Natchez,  Vicksburg,  and  Cairo,  severally  370,  480, 
1097  miles  above  its  mouth,  is  52  feet.  This  is  the  distance 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  water  known,  though  this 
range  has  been  reduced  by  recent  cut-olTs  fully  0  feet  at 
Vicksburg.  The  sediment  tran.-^ported  in  suspension  by 
the  river's  waters  amounts  tu  jg^j^th  of  its  whole  bulk — 
say  .0035  of  its  volume.  lu  addition  to  tho  suspended 
matter  carried  forward  by  tho  river,  a  very  largo  amount 
of  heavier  material  is  borne  along  the  bottom  by  slower 
progress,  but  in  quantity  believed  to  be  much  greater  than 
the  matter  held  in  suspension.  The  delta  of  the  river  has 
been  formed  by  these  transported  matters  of  both  classes, 
and  by  tlu-ir  deposition  in  the  shifting  beds  of  the  river 
and  upon  the  lower  hinds  it  h;is  Hooded.  The  area  of  this 
delta  is  much  greater  than  that  of  any  other  river,  having 
an  extent  estimated  at  38,000  square  miles.  Tho  lower 
delta,  below  Red  River,  has  manifestly  been  reclaimed  from 
tho  (!ulf  by  these  ilcposits  ])rior  to  levee  construction. 
These  levees,  chiefly  built  within  the  Inst  half  century,  now 
restrain  the  river's  etilux  over  its  banks,  and  compel  tho 
transportation  to  the  (iulf  of  Mexico  of  nearly  all  tho 
matter  bnnight  down  by  tho  river.  Tho  progress  of  tho 
river's  projection  into  the  Gulf  has  been  greatly  accele- 
rated by  the  construction  of  levees.  Since  ISi'S,  when  Capt. 
Talcott's  surveys  first  accurat(^ly  fixed  tho  position  of  tho 
mouths,  tho  progress  of  the  outer  bar  at  the  main  (South- 
west) pass  has  been  a  little  more  than  2  miles,  or  at  tho 
rate  of  5.7  miles  ]icr  century.  Tho  sedimentary  matter 
tiansported  is  mainly  brimglit  into  the  Mississippi  by  its 
greatest  tributury,  thu  Missouri,  tho  Mississippi  itself  and 
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nil  tli(^  nthor  tributario«  oontributing  clear  water  when  not 
in  IliiDil.  Tlio  Ito'l  ItivLT  uinl  Arkiiiif-uH  iMnUribiitt)  rod 
Hdiiiiiicnt,  (!xc(!i|it  in  low  wntiir.  'I'liifi  modilicH  tlm  color  of 
tliorivrr,  iiri<l  (iurkeiiH  its  wIiitiHli  yellow  color  rlcriviMl  Crorn 
the  MiHHouri'H  contriliutiuiiH.  Tin;  riviT-cIiiinnul  iibfHil  the 
HiHirno  is(Mit,  or  nitlirr  I'uniit'il,  ronncctinj;  tliu  Lak<;H  ItitMua, 
IVMiiid;;!  or  Travorn,  l!aHn,  Winiiibi^^oMiiicli.  I-'inhin^i,  Kcecli, 
Mu.l,  iuiil  other  lak(!H,  all  lyin^  umiinpc  liilU  of  tlrit't  aiul 
hoiililn-M.  ThuHi)  hillH  an)  crowned  on  their  level  Hiiininit« 
of  Kit  tu  100  tVcL  with  pint!  I'oreMtH,  and  often  nurrounded 
or  (lnnk<!d  by  niurMlK'S  of  iildur-buf^huH  and  eriinborries. 
Tho  flninntd  is  narrow,  and  characterized  by  nipidM  ainon^ 
drift  boulderH  of  ^ranilc.  each  hike  oflerin;;  a  new  phiti'iiu, 
lui'l  each  eonncctinjj  link  j^rowinix  hirj^er.  It  iruiy  be  1 '_'  feet 
wicieby  2  feet  deep  frc.ni  hake  Ua-<ea  to 'I'liiverH,  un>l  lliO  feet 
to  l.'iO  thenco  to  CawH  Lake.  Krnni  t'u"!*  Lake  to  Little  Win- 
nipeo  the  breadth  ih  ntato<l  by  Sehooleraft  un'i  Lieut.  Allen 
at  172  feet;  and  a;iiiin,  between  Winnipee  and  I'eeagaina, 
the  river  cuntraet;*  to  jO  or  CO  feet,  llciwinj;  throuj;h  l)r(iad 
Havannahs.  At  the  junrtion  with  Len-li  River  the  falls  of 
20  feet  in  .'UjO  yards  occur,  oitlled  Falls  id'  I'ecuKania.  Thirt 
forniH  the  liead  of  navij;ation.  tliou;;h  it  is  believed  priic- 
ticable  to  continue  steamer  navi(j;ation  up  tiOech  llivcr  into 
Ijeot^h  Lake.  In  27"  miles  of  e-itimated  dixtiinee  fnun  tliu 
river's  utmost  nource  to  the  Fulls  nf  I'ecii^iima  the  rapi<is 
and  currents  have  a  descent  of  '.V2i  feet,  and  thence  to  the 
mouth  of  Pino  lUvor,  nearly  200  miles  below,  tho  falls  or 
rapids  amount  to  165  feet.  Thence  to  Crow-wing  Uiver, 
■17  miles,  tlie  fall  is  1  foot  to  tho  mile.  The  river  h-till  lias 
a  narrow  channel  throu^ch  oak  and  maple  ffirer^ts.  marshes. 
f*andy  pine  liills,  and  loose  bouhler  rocks  and  fru;;ments  of 
granite,  without  any  resjular  gcfdogicnl  beds  other  than 
tho  drift-fiehN,  blufls,  and  rocks  of  transport.  Frairiert 
prevail  thence  down  to  Klk  Uiver,  13  miles,  an'l  jiebbles 
appear  in  tho  ch:iniiel — carnelians,  ajjates.  and  other  (»ri- 
miiry  water-rolled  fra;^ment.s.  The  8oil  is  better,  the  water 
transjiarent,  but  stained  brownish,  as  usual  in  piney  and 
marshy  regions.  Frtmi  the  Sandy  to  tho  Crow-wing  tho 
river  hears  nearly  S.  \V .,  and  theneo  it  bearn  nearly  duo  S. 
to  the  Saulk  Uapids,  of  1  mile,  l.'Jii  miles  below  tho  Crow- 
wing.  Tho  riinge  nf  rise  and  fall  of  water  varies  little  from 
20  feet  from  Sanely  Uiver  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Tho 
Saulk  Uapid'<  exhibit  the  first  regular  beds  of  rock;  and 
thence  tho  ohlcst  i'ninsition  rot^ks,  tho  Fotsilani  sandst<ino 
na  a  type,  prevail  down  to  Dubuque  and  Rock  fshmd. 
tJradually  the  nioro  recent  Niagara,  and  then  tho  Ciirbon- 
ifor<ius  beds,  arc  traversed  by  the  river,  whose  bed  has  been 
cut  20(1  to  .'iOO  feet  through  the  regular  strata.  Tho  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony  make  a  marked  fenture  in  the  river-channel, 
limiting  steamer  navigation  fnun  below  by  a  reef  of  some- 
what friable  Potsilam  sandstone,  o^'er  which  tho  river 
plunges  with  a  fall  of  about  18  feet  and  a  width  of  1200 
feet.  Below  Lake  Pepin,  which  is  an  expansion  of  the 
river,  it  widens,  and,  including  numberless  islands,  con- 
tinues nearly  a  mile  in  width,  to  the  mouth  of  tho  Illinois. 
The  rocky  bluffs  and  eliffs  present  themselves  on  alternate 
Hides  of  the  river,  varying  from  200  to  300  feet  in  height 
through  tho  range  of  Carboniferous  strata  to  tho  mouth  of 
the  Kaskaskia,  100  miles  below  tho  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
Uiver.  Two  great  rapids  or  fall?  occur  in  this  portion  of 
the  channel— tho  Hock  Island  Rapids,  of  22  feet  fall,  :i'»0 
miles  below  tho  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  the  Dcs  Moines 
Rapids,  of  2-t  feet  fall,  abtmt  12 J  miles  below  Roek  River. 
Below  the  mouth  of  tho  Missocnr  Rivru  (which  see)  tho 
character  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  entirely  changed. 
Tho  waters  mingle  slowly  and  reluctantly,  often  seen  nn- 
mingled  in  low-water  season,  below  St.  Louis  fnr  20  miles; 
the  Missouri  keeping  tho  right  bank  and  the  Mississippi 
the  left.  Tho  Missouri's  waters,  heavily  charged  with 
light  sand  and  aluminous  clay,  impart  to  the  mingled 
waters  a  muddy,  light-yellowish  color,  which  characterizes 
the  river's  body  thence  to  the  mouth  ami  far  oub,  sometimes 
40  miles,  into  tho  (tulf.  At  the  (Irand  Chain,  near  above 
Cape  (Hrardcau,  terminates  tlio  range  of  limestone  eliffs 
and  bluffs.  These  seldom  disappear,  or  retire  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  right  bank  of  tho  river,  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri.  From  thence  (for  1^00  niiles)  to  the  sea  this 
enormous  torrent  rolls  through  a  level  alluvial  bod;  and 
though  at  many  points  it  touches  the  uplanti  bluffs  on  the 
left  bank,  its  right  is  an  unchanging  alluvial  bed. 

Al/mionii. — At  many  places  above  the  head  of  this  delta, 
and  for  distiinces  of  from  10  to  40  miles,  the  Mississippi 
proper  is  flunked  by  alluvial  tracts  of  land  of  great  fertility. 
The  Sny  Island  in  Pike  eo..  111.,  recently  reclaimed  by 
levees,  reaehes  some  40  miles.  None  of  these  approach  the 
magnitude  of  the  American  liottom.  which  extends  from 
nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  Chester,  below 
tho  Kaskaskia.  90  miles  below  St.  Louis,  with  a  breadth  of 
about  Li  miles.  From  a  few  miles  below  Cape  tJirardeau  on 
tho  right  bank,  30  miles  above  the  Ohio  River,  in  highest 
floods  the  waters  of  tho  Mississippi,  prioY  to  levees,  passed 


over  the  btinkH  and  Into  tho  Bt.  FrancU  Vulloy.  Thin  U  the 
proper  hea<l  of  the  delta  iitluvlon,  that  ext^sn'lH  thence 
to  tho  (julf  of  Mexieo.  At  ('omnieree,  10  mih^n  below, 
arc  Humo  ittolated  high  bhiffn,  und  at  rteverul  points  below 
tho  Ohio  the  bankM  on  the  riglit  rifc  above  overflow.  TIicfo 
are  exceptions,  und  the  body  of  the  country,  of  about  fiOO 
miles  in  length  and  a  mean  \vidth  of  00  niilvH,  in  un  allu- 
vicMi,  formed  ehiefly  by  the  deprjHit'H  from  the  Mi^'ni^'^ippi 
Riv(-r.  It  is  thiM  vast  alluvion,  uh  uIho  the  Vuzou  baHin  of 
3fi0  niiloH  long  and  00  mile"  greuteht  breadth,  that  ban 
been  tho  subject  of  partial  rei;liimatioii  from  floo'l/i  by  ttiu 
iLppIication  of  leveeH  along  the  river'M  bank.  For  twenty- 
five  years  the  upper,  for  forty  years  the  middle,  and  fordfly 
1 1  one  hundred  years  the  lower,  portion  of  tbix  area  have 
ha<I  the  floo'l  waters  greatly  reftraim-d  by  these  levectt.  Yet, 
despite  all  tho  efforts  of  riparian  proprietors — llien  of  tho 
counties  and  parishes,  and  ullimiitely  of  the  Ktatei* — to 
protect  the  hinds  settlecl  and  cultivated  by  an  enterprising 
people,  the  river's  ravages  have  put  to  naught  human  fkill 
ami  labor.  It  undermines  (ht;  bank",  caving  away  tho 
levees  and  destroying  the  plantations  by  annual  floodx. 
Such  have  been  tho  ravages,  and  so  far  biu;k  have  levccM 
been  driven  by  continual  caving,  that  the  new  Icvcci  ro- 
(luired  have  such  Iieight  and  conserpient  cubic  contentJf 
tlKit  tlio  burden  has  become  too  great  for  State  treasuries. 
The  cry,  therefore,  for  national  relief  from  the  "levee 
burden"  has  become  general  and  importunate.  These 
levees  have  already  cost  the  people  of  Louisiana,  on  their 
7^0  miles  of  river-front,  the  buibiing  of  7^,000,000  cubic 
yarrls  (d'  earthwork.  Ry  an  estimate  of  U.  S.  engineers 
tlie  construction  of  a  complete  Icvcc-system  for  the  entire 
alluvion,  capable  of  controlling  the  river,  wouM  cost  pome 
$30,000,000;  and  $2,000,000  would  be  required  for  annual 
repairs.  The  t()tal  length  of  levees  demanded  for  this  jmr- 
pose  wr)uld  be  1  77 '»  miles.  The  River's  Red  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio  furnishes  testimony  as  to  the  great  depth  of  the 
alluvial  deposits.  This  depth  cannot  be  less  than  100  feet, 
while  in  some  localities  it  is  much  greater.  The  river 
changes  its  location  by  rapid  cavings.  amounting  to  sev- 
eral miles  in  the  memory  of  individuals  living.  In  a  few 
thousand  years  this  shifting  of  position  must  have  amounted 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  delta's  breadth.  At  least  to  the  ex- 
tent of  these  lateral  movements  tho  river  has  made  an 
alluvion  of  more  than  100  feet — in  jtlaces  1 50  to  180  feet 
deep.  The  depth  of  the  alluvion,  by  this  testimony,  in- 
creases towards  the  (iulf.  The  movements  of  the  river's 
bed  laterally  below  tlic  Arkansas  to  the  Red  River  arc  so 
groat  as  to  seriously  depreciate  tho  value  of  plantations. 
For  example,  at  20  miles  above  Natchez  the  plantation 
known  as  llolc-in-the- Wall  has  been  swept  away  by  a  cav- 
ing 1  mile  to  the  westward,  and  by  a  reverse  movement 
bus  l)cen  replaced,  and  now  sujtports  a  cottonwood  forest — 
all  since  the  writer  of  this  article  surveyed  the  tract  of 
land  in  1840.  Again,  at  the  Kemp  |ilantation.  20  miles 
above  this,  the  river  is  now  abrading  a  levee  built  in  1873 
on  the  rear  of  a  tract  of  land  which  was  40  arpcnts  (nearly 
^^  miles)  deep  in  1840.  The  front  levee  was  then  four  feet 
high,  and  gave  entire  fr(^>nt  jirotection.  The  levee  of  1873 
hasamaximum  height  of  22  feet  and  baseof  142  feet.  Thus, 
the  natural  slope  of  the  alluvion  as  dcnositcd  by  the  river 
has  a  declination  of  some  17  feet  in  tne  distance  carried 
awav-  The  average  slope  from  the  river-bank  is  7  feet  the 
first  mile,  the  maximum  fall  about  20  feet.  This  last  ex- 
ample furnishes  testimony  of  the  vast  increase  of  burden 
in  levee-building.  The  eross-section  of  the  old  Icvce  was 
64  square  feet,  and  of  the  now  levee  of  1873  it  was  1072 
feet.  This  gives  an  increase  of  20  times.  Hence,  the 
powerful  ajipeal  now  being  made  to  the  U.  S.  Congress  to 
place  the  entire  **  Icvee  burden"  under  national  care  and 
cost,  ond  the  construction  under  the  U.  S.  engineers. 

At  an«l  near  tho  mouths  of  the  Mississijqd  its  methods 
of  j)rogrcss  and  its  peculiar  characteristics  of  channel  and 
alluvion-making  are  amjily  illustrated.     The  river  pushes 
out  a  long  tongue  of  land  into  the  (lulf  as  from  the  forts 
.Tackson  an<I  St.  Philip,  40  miles  to  the  mouths  of  the  passes. 
The  (tulf  on  both  sides  was  within  0  miles  of  tho  river-bank 
in  ISOO.    The  passes  were  formed  by  crevasses  through  the 
narrow  bands  of  land  deposited  along  the  immediate  banks. 
These  in  like  manner  build  up  lateral  walls  till  subordinate 
passes  are  formed   by  like  crevasses.     These  were  found 
with  half  their  present  length  on  the  discovery  and  settle- 
ment of  the  country.     The  .lump,  or  Pass  Forshey.  was  a 
crevasse  made  in  1840  through  Wilder'?  Oyster  Canal,  12 
I  miles  above  the  passes.    The  distance  through  the  land  was 
'  one-fourth  ofa  mile,  and  the  fall  4  feet.      In  1850,  Forshcy's 
I  survey  found  the  channel  12.>0  feet  wide  and  70  feet  deep. 
I  32  feet  mean  depth,  and  a  section  of  4.1.000  square  feet.    At 
I  2000  feet  down  its  gorge  shoaled  to  3  feet,  and  disappeared 
■  in  the  mud  deposits.     In  Apr.,  1875,  he  found  the  cnannel 
I  1000  feet  wide,  mean  depth  30  feel,  and  a  pass,  a  great  river, 
I  dividing  1  mile  down  into  6vo  navigable  channels  10  to  20 
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miles  long,  and  the  area  reclaimed  and  covered  with  marsh 
grass  and  willow  forests  200  ±  square  miles.  In  like  manner 
Cubiffs  Gap  is  a  crevasse  made  in  ISlia  through  an  oyster 
canal  on  the  left  bank,  3  miles  above  the  passes.  This  has 
already  (in  1875)  enormous  dimensions,  and  forms  a  fifth 
pass.  It  divides  at  its  source  in  two  channels,  the  upper 
1420  feet  and  the  lower  900  feet  wide,  with  mean  depths 
of  "37  and  31  feet,  and  sections  of  30,000  and  27,900  square 
feet.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  upper  channel  is  154  feet, 
about  50  feet  deeper  than  the  river  at  its  departure.  These 
channels  almost  disappear  at  2  miles  from  their  source. 
This  gap  takes  the  name  of  Pass  Howell,  from  its  first  sur- 
veyor. 

The  lilvcr-Mmiths. — The  several  passes  diverge  from  an 
expansion  in  the  river  of  treble  its  mean  width,  say  7500 
feet,  and  25i  feet  mean  depth  in  1S50.  The  first  division 
was  into  three  main  passes,  called  the  South-west,  South, 
and  North-east  Passes.  Their  comparative  dimensions 
were  in  1850 — 


South-west  Pass.. 
North-east  Pass.. 

Width. 

Mpiw  depth. 

Section. 

Dischnrge, 
feet  per  secoad. 

1G77 
1440 
900 

41.8  ft. 
61.0  " 
13.0  " 

73,142 
76,360 
12,960 

342,692 

467,-571 

80,761 

Authoriliea  of  Capt.  Talcott  and  C.  6.  Forshey. 


For  cent,  of 
whole  river. 

1838. 
.40 
.09 
.52 
Talcott. 

Per  cenL 

Per  cent. 

Cross-sectloD. 

South-west  Pass.. 

1850. 
.45 
.08 

.47 
Forshey. 

18-4. 
.36 
.15 
..50 
Howell. 

1874. 
69,422 
24,774* 

North-east  Pass.. 

82,937 
HoweU. 

The  changes  since  the  gauging  of  the  river  give  but 
glimpses  at  the  stupendous  changes  that  are  unmeasured 
and  unmeasurable,  taking  place  beneath  the  sea  and  along 
the  nearly  inaccessible  marshes  about  the  mouths.  These 
appear  to  indicate  the  vibration  due  to  length,  and  conse- 
quent plane  of  descent,  in  the  several  passes.  As  one  grows 
longer,  its  plane  becomes  gentler;  and  the  more  water  in 
proportion  to  cross-section  is  poured  down,  the  shorter  the 
passes.  These  then  push  out  their  deposits  more  rapidly,  and 
the  longer  passes  relax  their  rate  of  growth  till  the  equilib- 
rium is'restored.  The  shorter  thus  becomes  the  longer,  till 
the  process  is  reversed.  In  this  manner  the  alternation  pro- 
gresses, as  stated  above,  till  some  crevasse  through  the  nar- 
row bank  starts  another  pass  ;  and  thus  the  rear  of  shallow 
bays  on  either  side  is  brought  up.  This  is  the  vibrating 
process  by  which  the  river  is  filling  the  Gulf,  and  making 
alluvion  for  future  centuries  and  coming  races  of  men.  The 
North-east  Pass  immediately  sends  off  the  South  Pass,  as 
above,  and  then  at  (J  miles  due  E.  it  sends  off  the  Pass  i 
rOutre,  in  a  direction  E.  N.  E.,  with  a  capacity  of  about 
half  the  whole  North-east  Pass.  It  then  turns  E.  S.  E., 
and  at  10  miles  from  the  head  of  the  passes  it  parts  with 
the  South-east  Pass,  long  closed  at  its  head,  and  only  ac- 
cessible through  small  bayous.  It  then  turns  N.,  and  at  15 
miles  from  the  head  it  reaches  the  (iulf.  The  Balize  Bayou, 
which  leaves  this  pass  2  miles  above  the  head  of  the  South- 
cast  Pass,  was  formerly  a  deep  river ;  and  for  more  than  a 
century,  up  to  about  1840,  was  the  great  pass  of  commerce. 
Upon  "this  channel  Dc  Panger.  the  French  engineer,  pro- 
jected and  built  the  great  Bastion  Fort  shown  on  old  maps. 
It  once  had  a  navigable  depth  of  18  to  22  feet :  and  in  1722, 
l)e  Panger  found  it  1 JOO  feet  wide.  But  now,  like  the  North- 
east and  South-east  (lasses,  it  has  no  navigable  channel. 
Pass  i.  rOutre  has  been  for  three  years  past  dredged  by  the 
V.  S.  engineers,  using  two  powerful  boats,  and  keeping,  by 
the  stirring  process,  a  channel  of  13  feet  normal  depth, 
navigableforvesselsof  18  to  20  feet  draught.  In  Apr.,  1875, 
a  stupendous  u|iheaval  of  alluvial  land,  known  as  Mud- 
liimiin,  so  interfered  with  the  channel-work  as  to  drive  the 
dredges  to  the  South-west  Pass,  whore  they  are  still  at 
work,  and  keeping  a  depth  ii(  about  18  feet. 

Such  is  the  softness  of  the  material  forming  all  the  bars 
and  lands  about  the  river-mouths  that  vessels  ]ias8  through 
the  channel  without  any  hesitation,  drawing  1  foot,  often 
2  feet,  more  than  the  soundings.  The  wake  of  such  vessels 
cannot  bo  found  an  hour  after  the  passage.  Every  object 
on  sh.>re  or  bay  a  foot  or  two  above  mean  tide  sinks  in  the 
marsh  to  a  uniform  level. 

The  hillocks  known  as  Mud-LnmpK  that  arc  common 
along  the  cdiaunel-sidc  outside  of  tlio  shore  all  sink  to  this 
level  by  their  own  specific  gravity.    These  elevations,  with 

•South  Pass  (IS-fi),  Bayley's  survey,  half  mile  down,  649  feet 
wide;  mean  depth,  ;il  leet  ;  section,  22,290  siiuare  fcM't.  This  is 
the  pass  licini!  jettied  at  its  niolilh  by  ('a|it.  .hiiiU's  li.  hiuls; 
contract  with  the  U.  S.  to  give  and  maintain  30  feet  depth  over 
bar  for  J7,20«,000. 


head  3  to  12  feet  above  the  surface,  and  with  areas  of  100 
feet  diameter  to  several  acres,  often  occur  in  a  few  hours, 
always  quietly  and  gently.  They  often  subsiilc  in  a  IVw 
days,  but  oftener  form  permanent  additions  to  the  channel- 
sides,  discharging  gas  and  salt  water  through  cones  formed 
on  their  summits.  Often  several  of  these  discharges  arc 
found  on  a  single  mud-lnnip.  These  phenomena  have  had 
several  solutions  suggested.  The  writer  of  this  article, 
after  a  careful  survey  in  1850,  suggested  their  «rti«i'<iii 
mnree.  Observations  continued  to  this  time,  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  the  geology  of  the  uplands  northward, 
sustain  this  hypothesis.  Another  very  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon appears  to  be  brought  to  light  by  the  exact  sur- 
veys conducted  by  Major  Howell  of  the  U.  S.  engineers; 
and  that  is  the  apparent  fjlaciai  movement  of  these  miles  oj 
eemi-fluid  allnrion.  This  discovery  will  greatly  favor  the 
artesian  hypothesis  for  the  cause  of  mud-lumps. 

Beneath  the  Gulf  waters,  as  shown  by  the  labors  of  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  the  contributions  of  the  Mississippi  River 
have  an  immensely  wide  distribution.  While  the  heavier 
sandy  materials  are  soon  dropped  or  rolled  into  the  depths 
near  the  mouths,  the  aluminous  clays  held  in  very  fine 
comminution  by  the  waters  are  spread  out  upon  the  Gulf 
by  the  lightness  of  the  fresh  water,  and  are  only  finally 
parted  with  many  miles  at  sea.  Accordingly,  the  sound- 
ings bring  up  the  blue  mud  that  so  specifically  marks  this 
river's  discharges  for  the  whole  front  of  its  delta  of  120 
miles,  and  not  less  than  200  miles  both  E.  and  W..  and  50 
to  100  miles  from  land.  C.  G.  Forshey. 

Mlssis§ippi  Scheme,  the  title  of  a  banking  .and  com- 
mercial scheme  which  ended  in  a  wild  speculation  and  col- 
lapse. It  was  started  in  Paris  in  1719  by  John  Law  (see 
Law,  John)  in  identification  with  the  regent  and  financial 
officers  of  the  government.  Its  primary  object  was  to  re- 
lieve the  French  finances  from  the  burdensome  debt  and 
disorder  consequent  on  the  ex]iensive  wars  of  Louis  XIV. 
A  royal  bank  was  first  established,  of  which  Law  was 
director-general.  Then  a  commercial  company  was  char- 
tered entitled  "  The  Company  of  the  West,"  of  which  also 
Law  was  director-general.  To  this  company  the  whole 
province  of  Louisiana,  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  its 
branches,  was  granted.  The  stock  was  divided  into  200.000 
shares,  offered  at  5011  livres  each.  The  shares  were  eagerly 
taken,  since  the  paper  currency  of  the  country,  then  de- 
preciated to  60  or  70  per  cent,  below  par,  was  accepted  at 
its  face  in  payment  of  subscriptions.  To  this  company 
were  made  over  the  charters  and  possessions  of  the  Senegal 
Company  .and  of  the  China  and  India  Company,  with  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  China, 
and  the  South  Seas.  Hence  the  title  was  changed  to  "  The 
Company  of  the  Indies."  Subsequently,  it  was  entrusted 
with  the  collection  of  the  taxes  and  of  the  king's  revenues, 
and  thus  it  had  a  monopoly  of  almost  the  entire  com- 
mercial and  financial  operations  of  the  nation.  Mean- 
time, the  bank  issued  its  notes  freely  till  the  paper  cur- 
rency amounted  to  2,700,000.000  livres.  The  shares  of  the 
company  were  increased  to  624.000,  and  sold  only  for  bank- 
notes. This  increase  of  currency,  with  a  promise  of  large 
dividends,  rapidly  advanced  the  price  of  shares,  and  the 
whole  nation  was  possessed  with  a  frenzy  of  sjjeculation. 
All  classes,  prince  and  peasant,  clergy  and  laity,  men  and 
women,  were  afl'eoted  alike.  Under  the  rush  of  stock- 
jobbing business  in  the  streets  of  Paris  it  is  related  that  a 
poor  man  who  had  a  hump-back  maiic  a  livelihood  by 
standing  in  the  place  where  bargains  were  made  and  rent- 
ing his  back  for  a  writing-desk.  The  si)Cculations  cul- 
minated at  the  close  of  the  year  1719,  when  the  company's 
shares  sold  for  more  than  10,000  livres  each,  and  money 
was  so  abundant  that  the  bank  loaned  at  2  per  cent.  There 
was,  however,  apparent  a  drain  of  specie  from  the  bank, 
as  the  shrewd  ones  attemiited  to  put  their  new-made  for- 
tunes into  forms  of  fixed  value.  To  check  this,  ineffectual 
edicts  were  ]>assed  to  restrict  ]iaynients  in  coin,  to  limit 
the  amount  of  specie  which  one  might  hoM,  and  to  fix  the 
value  of  the  notes.  The  royal  bank  was  ini'or|)oralcd  with 
the  coin|iany  Feb.  23,  1720,  and  on  the  21st  of  May  a 
government  edict  was  issued  reducing  the  value  of  bank- 
notes and  of  coui]iany  shares  one-half.  This  burst  the 
bubble  at  once,  and  universal  bankruptcy  and  distress  en- 
sued. This  scheme  stands  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
fallacies  that  a  nation's  ilcbt  can  be  paid  or  its  prosperity 
inorcascil  by  a  more  iniu'casc  of  its  money-circulation,  and 
that  paper 'money  can  be  made  stable  and  safe  on  soino 
general  security  without  resjicct  to  its  convertibility.  The 
leailers  of  the  scheme  wore  probably  deluded  witli  the 
rest.  A.  L.  Chai'IN. 

Mississippi  Sound  washes  the  Oulf  coast  of  Missis- 
sippi and  part  of  that  of  .Mabama,  oxtonrling  from  Mobile 
Bay  ncarlv  I"  Iho  mouth  of  I'eiul  Uivcr.  It  is  divided 
fi-omtho  main  wajorsof  the  Gulf  by  the  chain  ot  Dauphin, 
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Potit  B(jiH,  Iloru,  Hliit),  iiinl  Cut  ialandd — of  nand  and  ffon- 

onilly  wooiluil.  It  iillorrU  limi  liurborH  umltT  profectioii  of 
Shi|riiii«I  Cut  iHliinilrt  dim  lurMU'r  (".rl  ilit-il ).  iind  itn  wiilerM 
aro  t;i-iKjnilly  iii«nlLTiit)jl,y  <linr|»,  iilVoiflin^^  ii  tniiiijuil  iiiivi- 
jCiitinii  In  th*)  niiiiiuriMiH  Hteanitsrn  und  coiiwtiiifjT  vuhmcIh  run- 
iiinj<  lictwoon  Mobile  and  Now  Orleiii)M(r/(J  liiikc  I*untcliar- 
tniiii).  (IriinI'M  I'ii^m.  a  niirrnw  und  |.urtly  urtilic-iul  chiin- 
n(d  liclwiTit  llaii|>liin  l^'lunrl  mid  th<-  niuiiiliuid.  InrniH  thc 
eonnui-tiiiri  lii-twccn  llit'  mntnd  nnd  Moliih^  Hay;  Ijukt- 
llor^'iie,  towurd  tlm  W.,  JK  untorud  at  St.  JoMcjdiV  Inland. 

MiNNoloii'^lii,  town  "f  (Jrcecc,  in  tli«  jjovorninent  of 
yr.liilia,  oil  lliu  (Jiilf  of  I'utrux.  It  in  wt-ll  fortillcd,  and 
fuinourt  for  tlio  valor  witli  which  it  twicn  ini-t  tho  iK-wieKinK 
TurkH  'luriiij;  tlio  war  of  indt'|icnd«'ni*o  in  IS:;:;  ami  \X2i\. 
Lord  K.vron  di.^.l  h.-rc,  Ayr.  Ilf.  iSlil.       Pop.  about  t'.lllH). 

MlMSOirifl,  thu  northwe.-trrnni()Nt  county  of  Montana. 
Area,  20,01)1  Honuro  niilos.  It  Ih  bounded  N.  by  Hritinh 
Anioriea,  and  W.  and  S.  W.  by  Idaho.  It  U  traversed  by 
Clark's  Kork  of  tho  Columbia  Uivcr  and  by  Mcvcral  nioun- 
tuin-run;ce^.  It  liin  muih  rich  ><ol<l  Iji-urinj;  luml.  und  in  in 
part  duii^oly  timburiid.  Stock-raiHing  anci  ^old  iniuing  aro 
ioadin;;  industrioH.     Cap.  iMiHHoula.      Pop.  '2^.>l. 

IfliNNOiila,  powt-v.,  <;a]».  of  MiwHouhi  eo.,  Mont.,  on  ono 
of  tliu  principal  t'orkH  of  tlio  Columbia  Uivcr  uml  tlio  Mul- 
lan  HtaKO-road  from  Fort  lU-ntun  to  Walla-Wulhi.  It  has 
a  j^ood  school,  2  churches.  1  bunk,  I  llourinj.'-mil!,  I  hos- 
pitiil,  and  u  number  of  buj-lncSH-houMcH.  Thoro  aro  oxtou- 
Hivu  uiiiics  and  j^ooil  yruziii^  advantaj^cn  in  tlio  vicinity, 
Pop.  about  jUO.    (JiiAi  Nticv  UAitiiot;it,  Ki).  "  MissuixiAN." 

Missouri,  ono  of  tho  pontral  Statos  of  tho  Miwsisffippi 
Valley,  lyinj;  wholly  W.  of  iho  MinslHuippi  liivcr.  und  in- 
cludiuy  a  small  tract  between  tho  MisHissippi  and  tho  *St. 
Francis  rivers  in  the  S.  K..  extending  from  tho  parallel  of 
,1tl°  to  that  of  40°  ;;il',  nnd  from  tho  meridian  of  K'.to  2'  ta 
116°  41'  W.  Ion.  from  (irecnwich.  Its  greatest  len;;th  from 
N.  to  S.  is  about  ;{ll!)  miles;  its  f^reatest  broadtii  from  K.  t<i 
W..  ;tl.S  miles,  ami  tho  averaj;o  broailth  about  2  U  miles. 
It  is  bonndcd  on  tlie  N.  by  Iowa,  tho  parallel  of  40°  ;J0' 
forming  tlio  diviiiiuf^-liuo  from  the  Missouri  Uivcr  to  tho 
Des  Moines  Uivcr.  and  (hence  cb»wn  tlio  channel  of  that 
river  to  the  Mississippi;  on  tho  K.  it  is  bounrlc'l  by  tho 
Mississipjii  Kiver,  which  separates  it  from  Illinois,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee;  S.  by  Arkansas,  on  the  lino  of  3ti° 
N.  lat.  from  tho  Mississippi  to  tbo  St.  Francis  Kiver,  and 
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from  the  St.  Francis  to  tho  meridian  of  fl4°  4o'  tho  par- 
allel of  Ht5°  :iO';  on  the  W.  by  the  Indiiin  Territory.  Kan- 
saw,  and  Nebraska,  followinj^  the  meridian  of  tho  mouth 
of  Kansas  Uiver  from  the  jiarallel  of  ;J(i°  'MV  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Kansas,  and  from  that  point  to  tho  parallel  of 
40°  ;10'  the  channel  (d'  tho  Missouri  Kiver.  Its  area  is 
CJ.IloO  square  miles,  or  41,824,000  aores. 

Fitce  of  the  Cimiitrt/. — Tho  State  is  divided  into  two  un- 
equal portions  by  the  Missouri  River,  which  crosses  it 
from  \V.  to  E..  and  forms  also  its  N.  W.  boumlary.  The 
portion  .^.  of  the  Missouri,  forniinj;  about  two-thirds  of 
its  territory,  is  of  very  varied  surface,  tho  i^.  E.  portion 
bein^j  very  low  and  swampy,  much  of  it  subject  to  fre- 
quent overflow  by  tho  Mississippi  an^l  its  tributaries; 
ab  ivc  this,  on  the  Mississippi,  a  iilllc  bcbnv  Cape  (Jirar- 
dcau.  the  highlan«i  blutTs  commence  and  extend  up  to  the 
mouth  of  tho  .Missouri.  Ilelween  St.  (Tcnevievo  und  the 
Meraujec  Kiver  these  bluffs,  which  are  solid  masses  of 
limcstfine,  rise  from  2.iO  to  :ltiO  feet  above  the  river,  and 
extend  westward  across  the  State,  but  are  less  precipitous 
an  1  rugged  as  thoy  approach  the  Osage  Kiver.  In  tho 
S.  \V.  portion  of  tho  State  tho  Ozark  ^lountains  occupy 
tho  greater  part  of  the  country  ;  these  mountain.^,  or  rather 
hilU,  do  not  form  any  systematic  or  continuous  ranges,  but 


render  tho  whole  region  oxccodinKly  broken  and  hilly,  the 
isolated  peakH  and  rounded  itummitK  tuftuvtimvn  n>^inf^ 
from  />00  to  1000  feet  above  their  biiKer^.  und  th<-n  hinking 
into  very  beautiful  and  xomi'linioN  fertile  vullcyK.  Thu 
numorouH  river  bottoiiiH  and  valley'*  formed  by  the  tributu 
rioH  of  the  OHagu  and  MiHHouri  rivorit  aro  nioderately  fer- 
tile, butthey  are  generally  hubjeet  to  overllow.  Further  N., 
in  tho  basin  of  the  Ofuge  anti  above  it,  tb<!  hind  i-^  mostly 
rrtlling  prairie,  with  occaf<ional  forentM ;  tbo  ininiediati?  vnl- 
loy  of  tho  Missouri  if*  a  rich  ulluviul  valley  of  great  fer- 
tility and  abounding  in  foroKt-trecH  of  mnjfnilb'Onl  r>izo  and 
eircuinlerenee.  \,  of  the  Mir-Houri  the  country  in  generally 
rolling  rtr  level;  (he  bo(toms  ubMig  the  Mi"^ou^i  and  .Mi"- 
Hissippi  lire  \cry  ri»di  und  productive;  the  tribu(ariert  of 
both  riverH  have  worn  deep  ohannidti  thriMigh  the  rock", 
and  thuH  made  uppurent  vulloyM  of  oroHion  niuidi  like  IhoKO 
of  Iowa;  indeed,  thiH  northern  portion  of  thu  Stuto  i» 
Htrikingly  similar  to  lowu  in  surfuce  and  r<oil. 

JdvrrM,  Lii/ctM,  ftf. — The  principal  riverM  of  the  Htate 
arc — (ho  MiMsiH^ippi,  which  boundn  the  State  on  tho  K., 
and  has  afhore-Hne  of  470  milcK;  and  the  Missouri,  which 
forms  tho  wes(ern  boundary  of  the  State  for  nearly  200 
miles,  and  turning  ear^lward  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kauftail 
Kiver  Hows  in  an  E.  S.  E.  direction  across  tho  S(ate, 
and  turning  N.  E.  enters  tho  Mississippi  16  miles  N.  of 
St.  Ijouis.  Tho  trIbutarioH  of  tho  Mississippi  on  its  W. 
bank  in  the  Stato  aro  mostly  (with  the  exception  of  tho 
Missouri )  suuill  ancl  of  no  great  importaneo.  The  St. 
Fran<is  and  tho  White  Kiver  and  their  afllucnts  belong 
properly  to  .Arkansas,  though  they  drain  small  distrieti4  in 
tho  S.  of  the  State.  Tho  Little  Kiver,  which  crosses  tho 
S.  boundary  of  tho  State  before  entering  tho  Mississippi, 
and  the  Meraniee,  are  tho  only  eimsiilerable  streams  <lis- 
charging  their  waters  into  the  Mississipjii  S.  of  the  Mis- 
souri Kiver.  N,  of  that  river  Salt  Kiver  is  the  largest  of 
these  tributaries,  but  tho  Cuivre  or  Copper  Kiver,  Pcr- 
rufjue  ('reek,  Pardenno  Creek.  Fabius.  \Vji-aconda,  and 
Li  tlio  Fork  rivers  are  streams  of  moderate  size.  The 
Missouri  receives  numerous  largo  afllucnts  in  the  State: 
on  the  S.  side  aro  Laniine  Kiver.  Osage  Kiver  (a  large  and 
beautiful  stream),  and  its  tributary  the  Little  Osage,  Sac 
Kiver,  tirand  Kiver,  Pomme  de  Tcrre  Kiver,  Big  Niangua, 
Auglaize,  Maries  Crock,  and  <Jasconadc  Kiver;  on  the  X, 
side,  the  Xishnabatona.  Nodaway,  Platte.  (Irand.  Chariton, 
Kocher  Perec,  and  Cerlar  rivers  and  Yellow  ('reck.  There 
are  few  lakes  in  tho  State.  In  tho  swamjty  region  of  the 
extreme  S.  E.,  in  Scott.  Mississippi,  New  Madrid,  Pemi- 
scot, and  Dunklin  cos.,  there  arc  some  ponrls  and  lakes, 
like  those  of  the  Albemarle.  I)ismal,  anrl  Okcfmokco 
swamjis  near  the  Atlantic  coast.  There  are  one  or  two 
small  lakes  in  St.  Charles  co..  and  the  Missouri  Kiver  occa- 
sionally expands  into  a  broad  and  lake-like  surface  dotted 
with  islands. 

(icfifuifi/  tint/  }fhicrtilnf/i/. — The  geology  of  ^lissouri  may  bo 
briefly  summed  up  as  ftdlows  :  l^uaternary  (alluvium,  bluff, 
and  drift  J  deposits  in  the  S.  E..  extending  over  a  triangular 
tract  from  the  point  where  the  Current  Kiver  (an  affluent  of 
the  White)  crosses  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State  to  the 
Mississippi  Kiver.  and  comprising  the  counties  along  and 
near  the  river  in  the  whoh'  swamji-region  to  a  point  near 
Ponton  ;  the  same  formation  extends  through  the  imme- 
diate valley  or  bottom  lanrls  of  the  Missouri  to  and  beyond 
the  point  where  it  enters  Dakota.  There  are  no  Tertiary, 
Cretaceous,  Triassic.  or  .lurassic  rocks  in  the  State;  the 
next  in  order  is  the  Carboniferous  or  coal-measures,  which 
either  as  l'pper(»r  Lower  Carboniferous  cover  S.'i, 100  square 
miles  of  the  surface  of  the  State,  occupying  in  general  the 
W.,  N.  W..  and  N.  portions  of  the  Stato.  These  include 
not  only  tho  four  subdivisions  of  the  Cjipcr  Carboniferous 
forniatiim — viz.  Upper.  Middle,  ami  Lower  coal  and  Clear 
Creek  sandstone — but  six  successive  deposits  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous,  comprising  an  unclassitied  sandstone,  and 
the  St.  Louis.  Keokuk,  and  (Mioutcau  groups  of  limestones 
and  sandstones,  most  of  them  rich  in  fossils.  Adjoining 
those  coal-measures  we  have  two  considerable  tracts  of  De- 
vonian rock,  ono  in  the  S.  \V..  the  other  in  the  N.  E.  por- 
tion of  the  State  ;  a  narrow  belt  of  it  also  follows  the  east- 
ern edge  id"  the  Carboniferous  deposits  in  all  their  devious 
lines,  and  extends  S.  E.  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  St. 
Louis.  Tho  Hamilton  and  tho  Onondaga  groups,  both 
mainly  limestones,  are  the  only  strictly  Devonian  rocks  in 
the  State:  the  Cjiper  and  Lower  Silurian  formations  come 
next  in  order;  they  occupy  a  tract  almost  200  miles  in 
width,  and  extending  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  south 
em  line  of  the  State,  and  also  crop  out  in  the  immediate 
bottom-lands  <»f  tho  Mississippi  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri.  Four  groups  of  tho  Upper  Silurian  are  Inuu'l 
here — viz.  Oriskany  sandstone.  Lower  ilolderberg  or  Del- 
tbyris  shale.  Niagara  group,  and  Cape  (liranieau  lime 
stone.  Of  the  Lower  Sihirian  formation  there  are  thrn 
groups,  belonging  to  the  Trenloa  period — vix.  the  Cinciu 
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nati  group,  represented  mainly  by  Hudson  River  shale; 
the  Galena  group,  receptaculite  limestone :  and  the  Tren- 
ton group,  composed  of  Trenton,  Black  River,  and  Birds- 
eye  limestones.  There  are  also  three  groups  of  the  mag- 
nesian  limestone  series,  consisting  of  magnesian  limestones, 
saccharoidal.  and  other  sandstones,  and  Potsdam  lime- 
stones, sandstones,  and  conglomerates.  Below  these,  and 
around  the  head-waters  of  the  affluents  of  the  St.  Francis 
and  White  rivers,  there  are  frequent  outcrops  of  Eozoic  or 
archaic  rocks — greenstone,  porphyry,  and  granite.  i\Iuch 
of  the  limestone  of  the  coal-measures,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  other  formations,  is  cavernous,  and  there  are  numerous 
caves  of  great  extent  and  beauty  in  the  central  and  western 
portions  of  the  State.  In  the  richness  and  variety  of  its 
mineral  productions  Missouri  is  surpassed  by  no  State  in 
the  Union.  Gold  is  found  only  in  the  drift  sands  of  North 
Missouri,  and  silver  only  in  combination  with  lead  in  the 
galena  and  other  ores  ;  but  iron  is  found  in  some  form  in 
every  county — bog  ores  in  S.  E.  Missouri  ;  liuioniteor  brown 
hematite  in  most  of  the  counties  of  South  Missouri:  goeth- 
ite,  a  variety  of  the  brown  hiematite,  in  Adair  co. ;  red 
haematite  throughout  the  coal-measures.  i*ed  and  yellow 
oehres  in  many  counties  ;  spathic  ores  in  the  coal-measures 
and  in  Phelps  co.  ;  the  specular  oxide  in  vast  masses,  such 
as  the  Iron  Mountain,  Shepherd  Mountain,  Pilot  Knob, 
Simmon  Mountain,  Meramee  mines  in  Phelps  co.,  and  nume- 
rous other  deposits  in  eight  or  ten  other  counties;  sulphurets 
(iron  pyrites)  throughout  the  coal-measures  ;  and  sulphate 
of  iron  (copperas)  in  the  coal-measures  and  abandoned 
coal-mines.  Zinc  in  the  form  of  blende  is  abundant  in 
S.  AV.  and  S.  E.  Missouri,  and  the  silicates  and  carbonates 
also  in  the  same  region,  while  zinc  bloom  sometimes  occurs. 
The  sulphate  of  cadmium  (greenockite)  is  associated  with 
the  zinc  blende.  Copper  in  the  form  of  blue  and  green 
carbonates  (green  malachite)  and  sulphurets  is  found  in  , 
large  quantities  in  Shannon,  Crawford,  Jefferson,  Franklin, 
and  Madison,_  and  in  smaller  quantities  in  a  dozen  other 
counties.  Copper-mining  was  carried  on  extensively  for 
many  years  in  the  State,  but  the  Lake  Superior  ores  and 
native  copper  have  now  rendered  it  unprofitable.  Nickel 
and  cobalt  are  found  in  paying  quantities  at  Mine  La  Motte 
in  Madison  co.  and  the  St.  Josej)h  mines,  and  the  beautiful 
hair-like  crystals  of  sulphuret  of  nickel  (millerite)  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Louis.  After  iron.  lead  is  the  greatest  min- 
eral product  of  Missouri,  the  mines  of  that  State  producing 
a  larger  quantity  of  lead  than  all  the  rest  of  the  U.  S. 
There  are  two  great  lead-fields — one  in  S.  E.  and  the  other 
in  S.  W.  Missouri,  in  the  porphyry  and  magnesian  lime- 
stones of  the  former  and  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks 
and  magnesian  lime>tones  of  the  latter.  It  is  also  found 
in  smaller  quantities  in  many  other  counties;  galena,  or 
sulphuret  of  lead,  and  cerussite.  or  the  carbonate,  are  the 
principal  ores,  though  the   phosphate  (pyromorphite)  is 


sometimes  found.  Wolfram  is  found  in  Madison  ec,  and 
manganese  and  manganiferous  iron  in  Iron  and  other  coun- 
ties. Of  minerals  not  ores  there  are  great  numbers.  Car- 
bonate of  lime  (calcite).  arragonite  pearl-spar,  fluor-fipar, 
quartz  in  all  forms;  heavy  spar  (sulphate  of  baryta), 
largely  used  in  the  adulteration  of  white  lead  :  gypsum, 
mainly  in  the  form  of  selenite  ;  pickeringite,  feldspar,  mica, 
hornblende,  asbestos  (only  in  Madison  co.),  bitumen  or  min- 
eral tar  (throughout  the  coal-measures),  fireclays,  potter's 
clay,  and  kaolin  ;  an  excellent  glase-sand  from  the  sac- 
charoidal sandstone:  lime  of  several  qualities ;  hydraulic 
lime  and  cement ;  })olishing-stoue,  saltpetre,  building-stone, 
granite,  sandstones,  limestones  and  marbles,  grindstones, 
millstones,  slates,  and  numerous  fine  varieties  of  colored 
marbles,  are  the  principal  of  these.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  great  extent  of  the  Missouri  coal-fields,  oc- 
cupying about  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  State.  The  coal 
is  of  various  qualities,  some  being  common  bituminous, 
some  very  rich  in  carbon,  and  developing  excellent  results 
under  the  coking  process,  while  some  will  not  coke;  some 
is  in  quality  equal  to  the  Liverpool  canncl  coal.  The  per- 
centage of  fixed  carbon  varies  from  .'iO  per  cent,  to  59. 7o, 
or  possibly  GO  per  cent.,  the  average  being  not  far  from  50 
per  cent.  Among  the  coal-beds  ah'eady  worked  are  many 
which  are  well  adapted  to  smelting  purposes,  though  per- 
haps a  greater  number  have  too  much  volatile  matter,  sul- 
phur, etc.  Most  of  the  coals  are  well  adapted  to  the  use 
of  locomotives  and  stationary  engines.  There  are  many 
mineral  springs  in  the  State — sulphurous,  saline,  and  cha- 
lybeate— and  in  Howard  co.  salt-springs  containing  from 
lOlJO  to  1200  grains  of  salt  to  the  gallon. 

Zooloffi/. — With  such  extensive  forests,  Missouri  abounda 
in  wild  animals.  Bears,  cougars  or  panthers,  wild-cats, 
wolves,  foxes,  raccoons,  and  opossums  are  found  in  the 
mountains  in  considerable  numbers.  Formerly,  the  elk 
was  occasionally  found  in  the  Ozark  Mountains,  though  it  is 
probably  now  extinct:  but  deer  of  several  species,  rabbits, 
hares,  squirrels,  and  perhaps  also  antelopes,  are  abundant, 
as  well  as  gophers  and  other  small  rodents.  Wild-turkeys, 
quails,  pigeons,  prairie-hens  and  other  grouse  exist  in 
great  numbers,  while  the  birds  of  prey — eagles,  vultures, 
hawks,  owls,  etc. — prey  upon  the  smaller  birds  and  rodents ; 
song-birds  and  birds  of  beautiful  plumage  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  wild-geese,  ducks,  brant,  and  teal,  and  herons, 
swans,  and  divers  are  found  in  their  season  on  the  Missis- 
sippi and  in  the  swampy  regions.  Snakes,  lizards,  toads, 
frogs,  turtles,  eto.  are  plentiful. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Missouri  is  generally  healthy, 
except  in  the  river-bottoms  and  the  swampy  districts  of 
the  S.  E..  but  it  is  a  climate  of  great  extremes.  The  sum- 
mers are  long  and  hot.  the  winters  cold  and  icy,  with  strong 
and  piercing  winds.  The  following  table  gives  the  meteor- 
ological data  of  different  portions  of  the  State: 


Jetterson        Bar- 

St. Louis,  lat.  380 

Jefferson  Cltv. 
lat.    as^*    30' 

Eolla.  lat.  370 

Harrisonvllle, 
lat.    38"    36' 
N.,    Ion.  »4° 
2o'  W.;    ele- 

St.  Joseph,  lat. 

Bolivar,       lat. 

racks,  lat.    38= 

»7'  •28"  N.,  ion. 

55'    N.,    Ion. 

3!r=     42-     N., 

370    35'    K.. 

Meteobologic^l  Data. 

W  N..  Ion.  aoo 

SXfi  15'  16"  W. : 

SI"    46'    W.; 

Ion.   94a    46 

Ion.    i>3a    -i-i 

IS'  W. :    eleva- 

elevation,     &44 

elevation,  — 

W. :      eleva. 

W. ;      eleva- 

tion, 47*2  feet. 

feet. 

vation,    

feet. 

feet. 

foet. 

tion, ft. 

tion,  ft. 

Temperature : 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.■;o.46 

54.5 
100 

53.8 
96 

53.3 
93 

51.8 
94 

53.9 
95 

IIi<;lufst  tLMiiperature  of  year 

95 

Lowest        "           "           "    

7 

7 

4 

1 

0 

2 

1 

Range         "            '•           '*    

88 

93 

92 

92 

94 

93 

94 

Mean  temperature  of  spring 

56.15 

,')4.1 

63.0 

51.9 

51.1 

62.8 

53.6 

Hiihest 

89 

87 

86.0 

86.0 

84 

86 

83 

Lowest        "            "            "    

7 

I.G 

6.0 

10 

0 

6 

7 

Kan(re         "            "            "    

82 

71 

80 

76 

84 

80 

76 

Mean  temperature  of  sumnier... 

76.10 

76.2 

73.7 

73.6 

74 

76.7 

77.6 

Highest      *'            "            "    

95 

100 

96 

93 

94 

95 

95 

Lowest        "            "            "    

S6 

54 

50 

46 

50 

54 

60 

RaiiKo         "            "            "    

39 

46 

46 

47 

44 

41 

45 

Mean  temperature  of  autumn... 

55.03 

55.4 

52 

49.9 

50 

62.2 

54.3 

Highest      '■           "           "    

86 

83 

85 

80 

84 

85 

84 

Lowest       "           "            "    

2.5 

25 

19 

18 

20 

18 

23 

Ranj^e         "            '*            "    

61 

63 

66 

68 

64 

67 

61 

Mean  temperature  of  winter 

3S.85 

32.3 

35.7 

37.9 

32.1 

33.7 

38 

Highest      "            "            "    

70 

18 

72 

76 

64 

68 

70 

Lowest        "           "           "    

12 

-7 

4 

1 

0 

2 

1 

Range         "           "            "    

68 

75 

68 

75 

64 

66 

69 

Rainfall: 

Incbc. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

lOM 

12.30 

11.13 

13.21 

9.31 

10.89 

12.85 

12.S8 
8.02 
6.37 

14.14 
8.94 
694 

15.69 
8.42 
6.71 

12.06 
9.89 
5.25 

14.17 
5.31 
7.31 

24.46 
5.;t5 
5.46 

9.71 
6.81 
9.85 

Total  rainfall  of  year 

37.83 

42.32 

41.95 

40.41 

36.10 

46.16 

39.22 

WinUs: 

Prevalent  winds  of  spring ' 

.S.,N.W.,S.E., 
E.,  W. 

N.W.,S..S,E., 
W.,  E. 

"             "      summer... 

s.,  s.  ]•;.,  s.  w., 
N.  i;.,  ]•;. 

S.  E.,  S..  S.  W., 
E.,  N.  E. 

"       autumn... 

s.  !•;.,  s.,  N.  w., 

W.,  N.,  N.  K. 

.s.i;.,w.,N.\v., 

S.  E.,  N.  W., 

S.,  N.,  W. 
S.E„N.W..W., 

N.  H.,  S.  W. 

8.  W.,  N.  E. 

"             "      year 

S.  IC.  N.  W., 

8.E.,N.W.,S., 

S.,  W.,  N.  K. 

N.  E.,  W. 

Missonti. 


t%nl  and  Vr.fjetntion. — Tho  floll  of  the  Rtiito  may  bo  dl-  | 

vi'lod  into  llvo  olaHnnn  or  ilintrictH.  Tlio  ulliiviiil  i|(r]Mi)4itH 
of  S.  K.  MinHi.uri  arwl  of  the  HrMl.  bntloiiip'  of  tlic  MiMM„nri 
Ilivor  urn  cxcreilinjily  """'■•i  i"iil  ftirlili^  Much  of  tho  S.  K. 
rci^ion  iw  <?ovnroi|  with  h*wiiin|>n,  but  whore  (Jichc  arc  (irtiincl 
Diny  will  oomiictn  in  proiliiolivenoMH  with  tlits  richoHt  hm*ln 
ill  tho  vvorlfl.  The  rodfiitiH^il  IiiihIm  of  tluK  Kortiori  yioM 
onortnini)*  riopH  of  <Miltoii  iin<I  from  7.'j  to  W  biiNhoI.H  of  c'lrn  ' 
to  tho  ji'To.  Tho  iioxt  cliiHH  of  hiiiiln  in  [loint  of  fi-rtility  [ 
uro  tho  Iiliick  noil  pniirioc  of  X.  \V.  Mi(*«r,uri,  whir*h  iiro 
iiU'liM-liii'l  hy  thu  ii|)|ior  coiil-moaMiirof.  Tho  underlying 
ror-U  irt  u-*uiilly  oillior  hiosH  or  a  (liMinto^^ratin^  and  ofton 
oalc'iinvju"*  liiiir.'*tono,  and  after  thirty  yoar**  <if  cnltivation 
tho  hvndH  yinid  ipiito  an  hir^o  oropn  as  at  firnt;  corn-oropH 
of  fnnn  .M)  to  7.'>  hiiKhoIrt  to  tho  ai^ro,  and  wliout  of  25 
biishi'lH,  are  tho  u>*iial  yiold  of  tliiH  region;  blue  K'*"^''' 
anploM,  ami  inoHt  of  tho  nmall  fruitH  do  well  hero.  I'*ii*«lorn 
MiswiMiri.  N.  of  tho  Mi><nouri  Kivor,  may  ho  oonMidorod  aH 
tho  next  cIuhh.  A  part  of  thin  in  pralrio  iinil  a  part  rolling 
hull'*.  Tho  Hoil  iw  Hoinowhat  more  wandy  than  that  of  tho 
N.  \V.,  hut  yiohN  hotter  oropn  of  wheat,  though  not  ho  woU 
ailaptod  to  corn.  Sotno  of  tho  howt  tobaiico  lands  in  the 
Stato  are  in  thi.f  roijion  :  all  kindn  of  fruit  do  well.  A  ro- 
j^ion  sninowhat  losd  fcrlilo  U  found  in  S.  \V.  Minnourl  ;  the 
Hi»il  i.^  (^cnorally  Hinm-what  (gravel ly,  and  iifton  niini;lod 
with  rod  rlay.  Tho  iindcrlyin;^  rocks  bolnnj;  to  tho  Ijowt^r 
('arboniforouH  and  Silurian,  hut  arc  mostly  "vornproad  with 
a  tolerably  thiek  deposit  of  bluff  clays.  This  is  a  good 
fruit-roj;ion,  grapes,  pcaolios,  poars,  and  applet  hoing  oHpo- 
oially  suiMtossful.  It  yiolds  also  good  though  not  extrava- 
gant crops  of  wheat  an<l  corn.  Tho  poorest  lan<l  in  tho 
State  is  tho  oxtonsivo  tract  lying  between  S.  W.  MiHsouri 
and  tho  pwampy  lands  of  the  S.  K,  It  is  underlaid  by  tho 
primordial  wandstonos  and  magnesian  limestones,  and  oc- 
casionally there  cro|)s  out  a  wuininit  of  granite  or  porphyry. 
Tho  greater  part  of  it  is  from  1200  to  I.'illO  feot  above  tho 
8oa.  and  is  traversed  by  the  low  ridges  of  tho  Ozark  Moun- 
tains, and  tho  streams  have  cut  down  200  to  'M)U  feet  below 
tho  surfaoo  through  the  blutTs.  and  tho  valleys  are  still 
lower.  This  region  is  not  sterile,  though  some  of  the  more 
rugged  porticuis  have  too  thin  and  rocky  a  soil  to  gr()W 
anything  except  grapes;  but  most  of  tlic  hills  are  heavily 
iimboroii.  and  aomo  of  the  valleys  are  very  rich.  From  20 
to  .*[.')  bushels  of  corn  or  1;>  to  20  of  wheat  are  produced  on 
this  soil,  and  near  tho  snutliern  boundary  of  the  State  cot- 
ton is  raised  successfully.  Most  of  N.  ami  N.  W.  Missouri 
is  prairie,  though  with  belts  of  timber  along  the  streams. 
Tile  prairies  are  decked  with  numerous  flowers  of  groat 
beauty  during  the  spring  and  summer  season'^.  Tho  Mis- 
souri bottoms  are  generally  heavily  timbered  with  cotton- 
wood,  hickory,  black  walnut,  hackberry,  burr,  and  rod  oak. 
W.  of  Howaril  co.  the  Missouri  River  counties  hiive  heavy 
bodies  of  fine  timber,  but  interspersed  with  prairies.  E.  of 
Howard  co.  there  are  belts  of  hardwood  timber  from  10  to 
20  miles  wide,  including  ash,  oak,  walnut,  sugar-maple, 
hackberry.  hickory,  elm,  etc.  A  similar  belt,  lo  to  20 
miles  wide,  runs  parallel  to  tho  Mississippi.  Along  tlio 
Osage  River  and  in  all  tho  southern  counties  are  heavy 
tracts  of  good  timber,  chiefly  white,  black,  yellow,  and 
post  oak.  black  jack,  black  hickory,  sassafras,  dogwood, 
cedar,  etc.,  and  nearer  the  Arkansas  border  extensive  tracts 
of  pine.  Yellow  poplar,  sweet  gum.  cypress,  oak,  catalpa. 
tupeh),  black  gum,  and  black  walnut  arc  the  principal  forest 
trees  tif  the  S.  E. 

Af/n'ruttKraf  Prndnctiona. — According  to  the  census  of 
1S70.  tlioro  were  in  Missouri  21,707,220  acres  of  land  in 
farms.  i»f  which  O.KlO.Olo  acres  were  improved  lands  and 
12,."'70,t>0j)  unimproved,  including  woodland.  The  average 
size  of  farms  was  IKi  acres.  The  estimated  value  of  farms 
was  $;i92,90S.0l7,  and  of  farming  implements  and  ma- 
ehinery,  $l'»..'i'.l0,t2(i.  Tho  value  of  all  farm  productions 
for  tho  year  was  estimated  at  $1 0;i. Olio, 750 ;  of  animals 
slauglitered  or  sold  for  slaughter.  $23,626,784;  of  homo 
manufactures.  $1,737,606:  of  forest  products.  $70.'i.:M.3  :  of 
market-garden  products,  $406,655;  of  orchard  products, 
$2,617,162;  of  wages  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  dur- 
ing the  year,  $S.707.487.  The  wheat-crop  of  1S60  was 
14.;1I5.'.I26  bushels;  rye.  5.'i0.532  ;  Indian  corn.  66.034.075 
(only  Illinois.  Iowa. and  Ohio oxeoodin git);  oats.  16.578.313  ; 
barley.  260.240  ;  and  buckwheat.  36.252.  Of  cotton,  but 
1246  bales  wore  reported  ;  of  flax.  16,613  pounds  ;  of  hemp. 
281i;  tons:  of  wool.:!.640.:;itO  pounds:  of  hay,  615.61 1  tons; 
of  hops,  10,207  pounds:  of  tobacco,  12.320.483  pounds;  of 
cano-sugar,  40  hogsheads  (probably  an  error):  of  maple- 
Bugar.  1 1 6,080  pounds ;  of  sorghum  syrup  or  molasses, 
1.730.171  gallons:  of  mnple  syrup,  16.317  gallons:  of  Irish 
potatoes,  4.23S.361  bushels:  of  sweet  potntops.  211.253;  of 
peas  and  beans,  43.086;  of  beeswax.  35.248  pounds;  of 
noney,  1,156.444  pountls;  of  domestio  wine,  326.173  gal- 
lons; of  elover-seed,  2404  bushels;  flaxseed,  10.301:  and 
gra88-8ood,  12,240.     Tho  Uvo-stook  roported  in  1S70  was 


fi'i9,822  hnrnoH,  111,5A2   muloK   nnd   imhor,  1,260.oa.'i  neat 

cattle,  1.352.001  ftheop,  and  2,306.(30  Hwino.  The  value 
of  all  livo-Htock  wii^  c-limatod  at  SK  |,2h.',,273.  Of  «omi- 
of  these  ilemN  wo  have  later  i*tati*<ticN,  though  not  of  till. 
According  to  tho  agricultural  report  for  IH73,  the  crop  of 
Indian  corn  of  that  year  wat  7O,K46,00O  buxhelr*,  valuol  at 
$26,021. IHII;  <,f  wheat,  11.027,000,  valued  at  $13,477,510; 
of  rvc,  146,006,  worth  #285,410;  of  oatw,  I5,«7«,000,  valued 
at  $1,701,1)00;  of  barley,  266.000,  valued  at  ?22H,760  :  of 
buckwheat.  26,001).  valued  ut  $20,020;  of  potatocH  firi'-h 
only),  1.830,000.  vahM'<lat$I,500.«30;  of  tobacco,  13.200.000 
iioiindH.  wortli  $I.I6I,60I»:  of  hay.  60|,0IH)  torn*,  worth 
5^5,700.500.  Tho  year  waH  an  exceptionally  bad  one  for 
agricultural  products,  but  we  are  fati-Oed  that  several  of 
those  items  are  undcrntated.  Theentiinaled  numbers  of  live- 
stock in  IH74  were  reported  by  tho  fame  authority  an  fol- 
lows: horses.  5  13.000.  valued  at  $26,321,610  ;  mules.  80,200, 
valued  at  $6,002,360;  mileh  cows,  421,(00,  valued  at 
.$0,560,430;  oxen  and  other  cattle,  806,300.  valued  at 
$11,061,872:  sheep,  1.408,500.  valued  at  $2.676,150 ;  nwinc, 
2.603.300.  valued  at  $8,500,800.  \Vc  believe  theiio  nuiiiberi) 
arc  under-ostimatod. 

yfnnu/HcUtrrit. —  In  tho  value  of  her  annual  product*  of 
manufactures  Missouri  ranked  in  1870  us  tho  fifth  ."^tatc 
in  the  Union,  though  Illinois  surpassed  it  in  capital  in- 
voHted,  and  nearly  ef(uallcd  it  in  production.  Both  .'^tates 
have  greatly  increased  their  manufactures  since  IH70.  In 
that  year  Missouri  had  11,871  manufacturing  cstabliHh- 
monts.  employing  65.354  persons,  of  whom  55.00 (  wore 
njen,  3>^K(  women,  and  5566  children  ;  the  capital  invc«teil 
was  reported  at$Slt,257,24  1  ;  tho  wages  pai<l  at  $31,055,445  ; 
the  raw  material  URod  at  $115,533,260;  and  tho  annual 
product  at  $206,213,420.  Tho  following  were  the  most  im- 
portant items  :  Flouring-mill  products,  385  establishinent-i, 
^2S.:',32.I60  annual  product;  packed  meats,  27  packing- 
houses. $1 .3,033,105  ;  liquors,  distilled,  malt  and  vinous, 
293  cstablishmonts,  $8,371,440;  lumber  planed  ond  (<awed, 
$6,681,462;  bags  and  bagging,  in  8  facU»rios,  $5,787,250  ; 
iron  castings, $4,163,605;  pig  iron.  $2,001,618  ;  iron,  forged 
and  rolled,  ami  nails  and  spikes,  $1,740,000  ;  machinery, 
$1,408,736  ;  printing,  publishing,  etc..  $5,268,627  ;  saddlery 
and  harnOHs,  $5,424,635;  sugar  and  molasses  refined, 
$4,135,250;  animal  oils,  $^1,100,000  ;  rea<iy-mado  clothing 
(men's  and  women's),  $8,352,132;  tobacco  oml  cigars, 
$10,415,604;  broad  and  other  bakery  products,  $.3,160,053; 
brick.  $3,148,884;  carriages  and  wagons,  S:i,253.734  ;  cars, 
freight  and  passenger.  $2,200,150;  furniture,  $3,830,749; 
cooperage.  $2,234,581 ;  boots  and  shoes.  $2,363,701 ;  bridge- 
building.  $2,072,620;  paints.  $2,000.8.'(0;  patent  medicines, 
$2,073,875;  tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware.  .$2,045,460  ; 
sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  $2,563,416;  agricultural  implements, 
$1,588,108  ;  marble  and  stone  work,  monuments  and  tomb- 
stones, $1,446,355;  soap  and  candles.  $1,701,160;  wool-card- 
ing and  woollen  goods,  $1,256,213.  At  the  close  of  1873 
a  census  <)f  tho  manufacturing  products  of  St.  Louis  alone 
showed  that  the  annual  product  of  the  manufactures  of 
that  city  was  $206,380,310,  or  more  than  $175,000  more 
tlian  the  product  of  the  whole  .^tate  three  years  befi»rc.  If 
the  other  manufactures  of  the  State  ha<i  increased  in  the 
same  ratio,  tlic  aggregate  annual  product  of  the  State 
should  have  been  $268,077,460.  That  it  considerably  ex- 
ceeds this  sum  in  the  autumn  of  1875  is  altogether  probable. 

Mininif  Produrtit. — The  lead  product  of  the  St«te  in  the 
year  1873  was  27.670,320  pounds,  worth  at  .^t.  Louis 
$1,002,747.  The  value  of  tho  lead  raised  in  the  five  years 
1860-73  (both  inclusive)  was  $6,423,171.  The  load  in- 
dustry of  St.  Louis,  including  white  lead,  shot,  pipe,  and 
sheet  lead,  amounts  to  $1,882,121  annually.  There  are  97 
banks  of  brown  hiematito  or  limonitc  iron  ore  already 
opened  in  the  State,  containing  more  than  2.000.000  tons 
of  these  rich  ores,  while  of  tho  specular  iron  ores  there  arc 
a  number  of  mountains  of  solid  ore,  to  be  estimated  only 
by  hundreds  of  millions  of  tons.  The  iron  ore  mined  in 
1872  in  the  State  was  500.200  tons,  of  which  291,200  l.ms 
were  exported,  and  the  remainder  smelted  in  Missouri.  Tho 
same  year  87.176|  tons  of  pig  iron  wore  produced  nnd 
shipped  to  St.  Louis.  The  zinc  ores  raised  tho  same  year 
ami  shipped  to  St.  Louis  amounted  to  11.582.440  pounds. 
Of  this.  lO.OOO.OOO  pounds  were  smelted  for  sine,  yielding 
1,727.450  pounds,  and  tho  remainder  was  used  for  tho 
manufacture  of  white  oxide  of  zinc.  Of  barytes,  10.437.420 
pounds  were  shipped  the  same  year  to  St.  Louis.  The  coal 
products  are  large  and  constantly  increasing,  but  we  have 
no  statistics  which  indicate  the  present  amount.  The  pn»d- 
uets  of  tho  quarries  of  tho  State  arc  also  very  large,  and 
tho  incidental  production  of  copper  and  other  metnls  pro- 
duces a  very  considerable  sum.  The  estimate  in  the  census 
of  1S70  of  the  annual  product  of  the  mines  of  the  Stnte — 
$3.472,513 — was  then  much  less  than  one-half  the  truth, 
and  now  represents  less  than  onc-fourtb  of  tho  annual 
mining  product. 
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Railroads. — According  to  Voox^ 9.  Railroad  A/n»t(a?,  there 
were,  Jan.  1,1875,3521.01  miles  of  railroad  track  operated 
in  that  State,  and  the  cost  of  roads  and  equipment  was 
§141,701,312.     Excluding  double  track,  sidings,  etc.,  there 


were  at  that  date  about  2800  miles  of  road  in  operation. 

The  following  table  gives  such  particulars  in  regard  to  the 
most  imjfortaut  of  these  lines,  with  their  branches,  as  are 
j.ttainable : 
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919,801 
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416,791 
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Louisiana  branch  I'hicaffo  and  Alton.. 

South-western  and  Winthrop  branches 

of  Chicatro  Rock  Island  and  Pacific. 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  and  branches 

Kansas  City  St.  Joseph  and  Council 

Pacific   R.  R.  of  Missouri,  with  four 

199,200 
516,618 

434,963 

St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  and  two 

St.  Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern... 

Fit\nucPH.  —  The  State  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1875,  was 
§17,735.000.  of  which  $1,589,000  bore  7  per  cent,  interest, 
and  the  remainder  (5  per  cent.,  making  the  entire  annual 
interest  charge  $1,074,500.  The  State  has  an  adjusted 
claim  against  the  U.  S.,  for  debt  incurred  on  account  of 
the  war.  of  $;t.209.939.(J9.  The  school  fund  amounts  to 
$2,624,354.03,  and  the  seminary  fund  to  $108,700.  The 
credit  of  the  State  is  very  good,  and  it  being  necessary  to 
issue  new  bonds  to  meet  a  part  of  those  falling  due  during 
the  year,  a  ready  demand  was  found  for  all,  and  more  than 
were  put  upim  the  market.  The  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  State  to  Jan.  1,  1874,  were  as  follows:  balance  in 
treasury  Jan.  1,  1873,  $786,609.33;  receipts  from  all  other 
sources  to  Jan.  1,  1874,  $3,563,138.28,  making  a  total  of 
receipts  of  $4,349,837.61;  disbursements,  $3,518,239.59, 
leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $831,598.03  on  Jan.  1, 
1874.  We  give  elsewhere  (under  the  counties)  the  true 
valuation  according  to  the  census  of  1870.  There  has  been 
a  great  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  State  valu- 
ation of  property  for  purposes  of  taxation.  In  1872  the 
assessors  returned  the  property  of  the  State  for  purposes 
of  taxation  at  $568,155,502.  The  governor  in  his  message 
of  1873  declared  this  to  be  both  unequal  and  inaccurate, 
and  insisted  that  a  fair  valuation  for  taxation  would  show 
more  than  $1,000,000,000  of  property  in  the  State.  As  one 
item,  the  railroads  asked  to  be  taxed  on  but  $20,000,000, 
while  $50,000,000  would  have  been  a  very  moderate  val- 
uation of  their  taxable  property  in  the  State.  As  the  true 
valuation  of  St.  Louis  alone  in  1873  was  said  to  bo 
$475,000,000.  there  was  probably  justice  in  the  remon- 
strances of  the  governor.  If  a  later  valuation  has  been 
ma<le,  we  are  unable  to  find  any  publication  of  it. 

Commerce. — The  foreign  commerce  of  the  State,  though 


of  considerable  amount,  is  all  indirect,  it  having  little  or 
no  direct  importations,  and  St.  Louis  being  hardly  more 
than  nominally  a  port  of  entry  for  foreign  commerce.  Its 
imports  and  foreign  exports  in  1873  amounted  to  $1,376,466. 
The  ports  of  New  Orleans,  Chicago,  Milwaukee.  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Norfolk  afford  it  all  necessary 
facilities  for  this  purpose.  Its  domestic  or  interior  com- 
merce is  of  vast  amount,  and  is  transacted  with  all  parts 
of  the  continent.  Over  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  other 
trans-continental  railways  its  freights  of  provisions,  mer- 
chandise, gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  and 
coal  reach  hundreds  of  millions,  while  its  exportation  east- 
ward of  flour,  grain,  hardware,  iron  castings,  pig  iron,  and 
a  great  variety  of  other  products  amounts  to  still  greater 
sums.  The  amount  of  this  traffic  through  the  State  an- 
nually must  greatly  exceed  $1,000,000,000. 

Banks. — On  Jan.  1, 1875,  Missouri  had  41  national  banks, 
of  which  6  were  closed  or  closing  and  35  in  operation.  These 
35  banks  had  a  capital  of  §9,195,300,  $3,985,350  of  bonds 
on  deposit.  $8,646,565  circulation  issued,  of  which  $5,008,379 
was  still  outstanding.  There  were  also  at  that  time  45  State 
banks,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $9,300,000;  56  sav- 
ings banks,  having  capital  and  deposits  to  the  amount  of 
$9,118,306:  and  92  private  banking-houses. 

JnHuranre  Companies.  —  There  were  in  Missouri  in 
Jan.,  1874,  35  fire  and  marine  insurance  companies,  of 
which  18  were  mutual  companies.  The  joint-stock  com- 
panies had  an  aggregate  capital  of  $3,500,000,  and  the 
whole  reported  aggregate  assets  of  about  $10,125,000. 
There  were  at  the  same  time  5  life  insurance  companies 
in  the  State,  2  of  them  mutual :  the  joint-stock  eomjianies 
having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $016,600,  and  the  whole 
reporting  assets  to  the  amount  of  $12,589,884. 
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Panperimn  and  Crimr. — The  census  statistics  of  pauper- 
ism and  crime  arc  so  manifestly  incorrect  in  most  of  the 
States  that  we  hardly  feel  justified  in  inserting  them.  They 
are  at  the  most  only  relatively  true,  but  in  Missouri  they 
are  perhaps  as  fairly  reported  as  in  mo!*t  of  the  States. 
Tht-y  reprc-Jcnt  the  pcrs(»ns  supjtorteii  in  almshouses  or 
other  placcH.  and  at  all  events  ]i«upers,  in  the  year  ending 
June  I,  1S70,  aw  2424.  and  the  cost  of  their  support  as 
$101,171:  those  remaining  and  receiving  su]>port  on  that 
day  as  1854.  of  whom  I  115  were  natives  (325  colored)  and 
430  foreigners;  1503  persons  were  said  to  have  been 
convicted  of  crime  during  the  year,  and  1 62.'{  iicrsons 
to  have  been  in  prison  June  1,  1870.  The  accuracy  of 
those  last  statistics  may  well  bo  doubted,  for  in  I>oc.,  1874, 


•Whit.-^oMlv. 


there  were  1009  convicts  in  the  State  penitentiary  alone, 
besides  all  those  in  the  114  county  jails  and  those  in  the 
St.  Louis  prisims  and  iiouscs  of  correction  ;  and  1205  had 
been  committed  to  the  State  jirison  alone  between  Dec.  5, 
1872.  and  I>oc.  5,  1874. 

ICdHratioii. — The  school  system  of  Missouri  is  a  very 
goinl  one.  and  in  its  ])ractical  workings  is  becoming  every 
year  more  efficient.  The  schools  of  St.  L<mis  and  of  several 
of  the  smaller  cities  are  not  surpassed  in  excellence  by  any 
public  schools  in  the  V.  S.  The  report  of  the  State  sujier- 
intcndcnt  of  schools  for  Jan.  1.  1875.  gives  the  following 
particubir.>< :  There  were  at  that  time  7183  districts  in  the 
State;  7224  school-houses  (of  which  1036  were  frame.  424 
brick,  and  2164  log),  having  a  total  valuation,  aside  from 
tliose  of  St.  Louis,  of  $4,188,337.  and  having  furniture  val- 
ued at  $310,304;  adding  thu  value  of  school  property  in 
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St.  LouiH,  $2,276, Sl'*^)  wu  Iiilvu  the  viiluo  of  tho  fehoul 
property  <>f  tlio  Stiilu,  $li.77  l.'iDII.  In  tlit'^'f  Hchoril  biiild- 
iii^.H  \\v\-v  iiiiiiiitiiiiii'il  7^2'.(  MrltniilH — vi/..  TKil  pritiiary  anil 
uoiiiiiiDii,  ><niil»-«l  mill  tiiit;nt(luit,  Hi\  hij^li  frlioolH,  unci  '2H2 
coItM'L'il  Mt'linulr*.  Tim  total  number  of  iL'ticliern  wuh  UImI) 
(02SI  nmli!K  iinil  .'[.'(ll.'f  funnik-H) ;  t)iu  avurax"  inoiilhly 
wn;;(iM  of  tho.-^n  tcaduTM  wan  .•?.'{'.'. H7  for  niaU;H  and  :?;{», lUJ 
for  fiMualc,'*.  Tlicrit  wtwr  alfi»  ri-portnl  IWII  private  Meliooln. 
Oiirin;;  the  year  '»1H  new  kcImxiI-Iioumum  luni  ln!<*M  orirct- 
0(1.  Tli«  priniMpal  of  all  tlin  mcIiooI  fiintlH  amounts  Ut 
$:t,l):i7,Ml).:,(».  TIh!  .llHtrict  n.^liool-tax  for  tho  year  IHT'J 
roaliziMJ  .^I,.')!  l.;tM7.(l;'>,  nmkiiij;  lln^  cnliro  frhmA  money 
(u.-^iilo  from  e\tni  lorul  taxcM  iiii'l  IVoto  Ihi-  cxpi-nilil  un:  on 
tho  St.  ljiiii-4  f*i-lKM.lH)  $*J,IMtl,Mr;i).ll.  'I'lie  cniinK'nilion  of 
oiiiMn-n  of  wchnol  a^o  {.'»-21)  hIiowoiI  IK'i!».iHt7  white  ami 
:i.S,tl7  eolored  chiMren.  Tho  ncrhoclH  of  Ht.  Louin  hml  en- 
rolietl  An;;.  1.  IS71,  :U),HW  (iri.Kii)  hoyw.  |.>.7:'l)  Kirln); 
avera;;o  uttetidiirMM-.  I'ltJOTi ;  (Kl|  teai-lnTH,  or  17  pupilH  t(» 
a  toaelier :  the  annual  eoKt  <if  tuition  per  neholur  wuh 
$1H.S0;  the  average  amount  of  teachorH*  HularicH,  S77.t.4.'I. 
Thoro  wiM'o  ,'il  puhlie  nehool-housen,  with  2K,'i;tO  neftt«. 
The  total  value  nf  nehool-Iiou.'*ef',  hits,  unil  furniture  was 
$2.;iS(;.l'iJll.f  I.  Tlo-re  were  I  normal,  ('.  hi^;h  sehools,  U 
ili^trii't  (iiifludin;;  the  firj^t  eij;ht  yeart'  of  study).  (*>  colored, 
and  21  ovenins  Hehools.  The  normal  school  exeluttively 
fur  KJrls  had  221)  students;  the  six  hi^h  schools,  !I2» ;  tho 
district  schnuls.  ;il.llni:  the  cuhired  schnnls.  1727:  and  tho 
ovcnin^  Htdnmls.  .'■>;'i77  sclmlin  .>*.  The  State  hus  tiirce  normal 
schools  for  white  teachers,  and  the  Lincoln  Institute  for 
training  colored  teachorH.     Tho  normal  schools  are — the 


North  MiMMourl  Normal  Hchool,  at  Kirkflville.  wUh  1 1  tvach- 
ern  ami  profesnorn,  tWIH  normiil  itliiiJcnta ;  itM  reeeiplH  are 
about  3^20,1)011,  and  its  rxpenditurt't  in  I K7-1,  918,712.4.1 ;  the 
South  .Mippuuri  .Nurmal  Mchoul,  ut  Wurrenitburff,  hud  12  pro- 
fcHsnrM  and  im^truetori  and  I'll  ftuilentN:  the  recei|tls  und 
expendilurert  were  about  :itl  J.IOO  ;  the  H.  K.  Mifpouri  School, 
ut  i'lLpe  (iirardeuu,  htid  6  teui-hem  or  profefMont  und  127 
ftehohtrs:  e\penf*cH  about  $''>000 ;  an  edifice  for  thit  school 
U  now  nearly  or  '|iiile  finixlied;  the  Lincoln  Ini>titute  hud 
b  teiudiers.  I  10  Hludents.      Ili<  uxpenfen  were  ^fil0.j>l. 

I/i'tjhrr  h'liitrfttioit. — Tho  rnivercily  of  the  State  of  Mi- 
Houri,  at  (Jolunibia,  aims  to  be  n  university  in  the  true 
sense.  It  has  seven  dixtin<-t  departmenti> — vix.  (I)  tho 
eoilcj^e  proper,  founded  in  Is  10;  (2)  the  noruiul,  or  colte^u 
of  instructiim  in  tcacliinj;,  founded  in  IM(IH;  (.'{)  the  ajtrl- 
cuitural  and  meehunicul  college,  in  IH7U  ;  (4)  the  school  of 
mines  and  nietallurj^y  at  Holla,  under  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  university,  1K7I  ;  (;'))  the  collejjc  of  law,  IS72; 
(0)  the  cnllef;o  of  medicine,  1K7:[;  (7)  the  depurtment  of 
analytical  and  applied  chemistry.  The  fueully  niimberM 
'II,  unci  the  number  of  students  in  all  depurtments  in  IK74 
was  h't'A.  Vur  tlie  firht  twenly-fivc  years  of  its  existence 
this  university  received  no  aid  from  the  State  beyond  the 
income  from  the  seminary  lands.  whi<di  were  hastily  und 
injudiciously  sold,  but  it  wus  reort;ani/ed  in  IKtifi,  und  tho 
new  departments  addeit  ns  rapi'lly  as  wat*  consistent :  and 
thouj:h  tlic  State  has  not  been  liberal  in  aiding;  it,  yet  its 
j;rowth  ]\:i-*  brrn  rapid  an<l  its  proj;ress  ulniopt  unexampled. 
Tho  following  li»hle  a^'ivt;^  the  Hlati«tic«  of  tho  uollegOB  and 
univorsitioB  of  tbo  State: 


Collcgps  and  univcriiltlci. 

Whoro  locutcd. 

Ycnr  of 

orKniilzD' 

Uou. 

I'rofo^.on 
unit  In. 
atrutitorf. 

Stadeou. 

Taloc  of 
bolldlo(a 

•ud 
srouodi. 

Endow, 
mcnt. 

$100,000 
25,000 

"■aim 

iDcomo 

from 

•II 

lourecs. 

Volume* 

In 
Ubnrr. 

Under 

•  bu 

control. 

fentral  College 

Fayette 

1854 
1856 
1859 
1873 
1869 
1865 
1868 
18.53 
1867 
18.12 
1848 
184-1 
1840 
18.53 
18.52 
1849 
1869 

6 
8 
2.5 
C 
B 
4 
4 
10 
9 
13 
5 
15 
81 
22 

K 

7 
4 

1.30 

Ififi 

489 

81 

116 

G.5 

42 

235 

192 

air, 

3.3 
113 
417 
.359 

75 
115 

80 

$10,000 
100,000 

88,590 
10,000 

"ji.'doo 
i.'mo 

"i'.'iiw 

•i:i.iio6 

80.(KXI 

15.000 

8,000 

■"isoo 

10,000 

"ajo 

4.000 

1,000 

.500 

501 

24,000 

2.000 

6,.500 

7,000 

2,000 

2,.50O 

6,000 

M.  E.,  8o. 

Christiana. 

K.C. 

Cong. 

M.  E,  So. 

M.  E. 

V.P. 

Cumb.  P. 

R.C. 

B.C. 

Prot.  E 

R.C. 

.State. 

N«n-«ect. 

Presb. 

Baptist. 

Disciples. 

Cbrlslian  Univerftity 

(•<ill<nc  of  Christian  Brothers 

St    IjouIs 

100,000 
8,000 
75,000 
11. (KW 
;i5,(K)0 
15,000 

lliinnibal  College 

liannTbal 

Lincoln  College 

Mcdec  Collt'ge 

St.  .Josepb's  College 

St.  Louis  University 

St.  Paul's  College 

St.  Vincent's  College 

University  of  Missouri 

I'ollogn  Mound 

"l.5,000 

"xo.mi 

200,000 
Sfi.OOO 
100,000 

.St   Louis 

.35,000 

CapeCirnrdcau.... 

Wushimjlim   I'liivcrsity 

W.'vliiiinslri-  Cull. -lit) 

.St.  Louis 

500.000 
20,000 

2.50,000 
40.000 

Woodland  (,'ollcge..... 

Independence 

Schooh  of  Pro/casional  Instruction. 


Names  of  Ktiools  Tor  protbssioDtl  lastruotlon. 


St.  Louis 

Capo  Girardeau.. 
Fulton , 


Schools  of  Throlof/tj  : 

(icrman  IJvannclical  Lutli.  Concordia  Col.... 

.St.  Vincent's  (Catholic)  College 

Theoloj^ical  Sclmnl  of  Westminster  College.. 

J.  Vanlemau  Schnnl  of  Theology  (Baptist), 

William  .Icwcll  College Liberty 

Scfiooix  of  Liifi': 

Law  College  University  of  State  of  Missouri..; Coin tii bin 

l,:uv  Pcpartmeut  Washington  University....  St.  Louis 

Schooh  of  Mrdiciur. : 

Kansas  City  ('ol.  of  Pliys.  and  Surg Kansas  City. 

Medical  Colh'tie  T.Tnivorsity  of  Missouri Columbia 

Mi.ssouri  Mfiitrul  follcge St.  Louis 

St.  Louis  Mr,lir:il  Collrge i St.  Louis 

!Ioni(coiiatliii-  M'-dinil  College  of  Missouri...  St.  Louis 

Missouri  Dental  Collci^e St.  Louis 

St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy St.  Louis 

Schools  of  Scifu  ft'.  :  I 

Acric.  and  Mccb.  Col.  of  T^niv.  of  Missouri..  Columbia..... 

School  of  .Min.-s  iin<i  Met  alio  my  Univ.  of  Mo.' RoUa , 

i'olytccbnif  Ocpartmcnt  Washington  Univ. .St.  Louis 


Diuor 

ornanlM- 
tion. 

No.  of 
prnfcflior, 

•nd  In- 
structors. 

No.  of 
•tudentii. 

1839 

6 

201 

1844 

16 

19 

1869 

1869 

5 

43 

1872 

6 

32 

1867 

10 

36 

1869 

9 

11 

1873 

7 

34 

1840 

16 

103 

1841 

17 

19c; 

1838 

13 

39 

1865 

12 

17 

1865 

3 

42 

1870 

13 

183 

1871 

8 

83 

1857 

12 

38 

Vftlne  of 
building. 

«nd 
grooitd*. 


S60.000 


40,000 


62,000 

55,000 

90.0(K) 

1,000 


12,000 


825,000 


Income 
•II 


$10,000 


2,000 


700 

8,000 
15,381 
2,000 
1,200 
1,200 

9,000 
12,800 


Volnmet 

In 
Ubrir;. 


4,400 
5,000 


.3,000 

l.OOO 
3,000 


1,-500 
100 
SO 


200 
1,200 


There  are  many  academies,  female  seminaries,  and  other 
private  schools  of  a  high  order,  mostly,  though  not  entirely, 
uiiiloi-  lite  control  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  religious  de- 
noiuinntions. 

SrhoitlH  <>/  Sprflal  funfntrtion, — Tliero  are  l.*?  orphan 
asylums  and  liuinos  for  children  in  the  State.  S  of  them 
tinder  Unman  Catholic  control ;  1  industrial  scliool  for 
girls,  at  St.  I.mii.s,  ntid  a  home  for  the  fricntlless  or  old 
luilics'  hninc.  also  at  St.  I,ouis.  The  statistics  of  many  of 
these  wo  catinot  ju-octire.  There  is  a  State  institution  for 
the  deaf  an.l  duuih  at  Fulton,  wiiich  in  187H  had  S  in- 
structnrs.  and  h:id  umlcr  instruction  during  tlic  year  179 
pupils:  its  hniliiitig-  ami  grnun.ls  were  valuc.l  atS140.00n. 
and  its  annual  cxpcniiiture  and  income  $;iS,100,  of  which 
$17.2.">0  was  a  State  appropriation.  There  was  also  a  pri- 
vate institution  for  deaf  mutes,  under  Roman  Catholic 
control,  at  St.  Louis,  which  had  1  teacher  and  25  pupils. 


The  State  institution  for  tho  education  of  the  blind,  at  St 
Louis,  had  '.'7  instructors  and  employes,  of  whom  25  were 
blind. and  '.K\  pupils:  its  annual  expenditures  were $21,000. 
which  wus  appropriated  by  the  State.  The  Missouri  State 
lunatic  asylum  or  hospital  for  the  insane  is  at  Fulton.  On 
Dec.  1.  ISTl.this  institution  had  ti  officers  and  3.iS  patients 
f2(>(i  males  and  1:12  females):  .t.lO  had  been  discharged 
during  the  two  years  previous,  of  whom  1".4  had  recovered  : 
■17  were  much  iin]iroved  ;  63  were  stationary  :  82  had  died, 
and  2  were  not  insane.  Tho  average  number  in  the  insti- 
tution had  been  360.  Its  finances  were  not  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  the  asylum  itself  was  altogether  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  State.  Tho  penitentiary,  at  .Teiferson  City, 
un.ler  a  svstem  of  leasing  had  btx-oine  nearly  self-support- 
ing, but  was  not  in  a  satisfactory  comlilion  of  discipline. 

Lifirnrit". — .\ccording  to  the  censtis  of  1J*70.  Jlissonri 
had  5645  libraries,  with  an  aggregate  of  1,065,63S  volumes. 
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Of  these,  1742  were  public,  with  498,996  vols.,  including  1 
State  library  of  12.000  vols.:  11  town  and  citv  libraries, 
with  S097  vols.;  125  court  and  law,  with  3o,104  vols.;  50 
school  and  college,  with  44.825  (the  preceding  tables  show 
that  25  colleges  and  professional  schools  had  S5,;J00  vols. 
in  1874,  and  the  public  school  library  of  St.  Louis  alone 
had  36,000  vols,  the  same  year,  making  121,300  vuls.  in  20 
schools,  colleges,  etc.);  1526  Sunday-school  and  church 
libraries  were  reported  as  having  285.338  vols.;  28  circu- 
lating libraries  had  112,450  vols.;  and  3903  private  libra- 
ries, 566,642  vols. 

Xeicspnpers. — In  1870  there  wcie  reported  279  newspa- 
pers as  published  in  the  State,  issuing  annually  47,980,422 


copies,  and  having  an  aggregate  circulation  of  522,866.  Of 
these,  21  were  dailies,  with  an  aggregate  circulation  of 
86.555;  5  were  tri-weeklie^,  with  13,800  circulation;  225 
were  weeklies,  with  342,361  circulation;  3  semi-monthly, 
with  22.000  circulation  :  23  monthlies,  with  53,050  circula- 
tion ;  1  bi-monthly,  1500,  and  1  quarterly,  with  3000  cir- 
culation. Two  years  later  the  whole  number  was  289— 
viz.  21  daily.  5  tri-weekly.  227  weekly,  5  semi-monthly,  29 
monthly,  1  bi-monthly,  and  1  quarterly.  Many  papers  are 
started  every  year,  but  the  failures  are  also  many.  The 
present  number  is  probably  about  325. 

Chnrches. — The  following  table  exhibits  the  church  sta- 
tistics of  1870  and  1874: 


DenomiaaUoDs. 


All  denominations 

Baptists , 

Free-will  Baptists,  etc , 

Cliristians  and  Disciples 

Congregationalists 

Protestant  Episcopalians , 

Evangelical  Association 

Frieuds 

Jews 

Lutherans 

Methodists , 

New  Jerusalem 

Presbyterians,  G.  A , 

Cumberland  Presbyterians,  etc 

Ri.'formfd  (German)- 

Roiuan  Catholics 

Unitarian 

United  Brethren  in  Christ 

Uulversalists 

Union 


Church 

Sittings, 

1670. 

IS70.  ' 

ISTO. 

3,229 

2,082 

091.320 

792 

513 

144,210 

i:i 

5 

1,150 

394 

229 

68,.i45 

37 

27 

12,295 

83 

51 

20,950 

5 

5 

1,800 

2 

2 

600 

4 

4 

2,100 

94 

86 

39,550 

1,065 

626 

135,420 

4 

3 

1,000 

332 

232 

74,.'i00 

144 

87 

28,a50 

U 

9 

1.900 

184 

16G 

97,550 

10 

9 

3.200 

105 

20 

5,800 

G 

2 

900 

5 

6 

1,300 

Church 

property, 

1870. 


S9,709,.'),58 

1,090,708 

5,000 

514,700 

233,700 

48o,6.i0 

15,000 

2,000 

217,100 

708,600 

1,645,300 

22,500 

1,210,730 

175,000 

16,900 

3,119,4,™ 

142,200 

32,000 

2,500 

8,300 


Churches, 
1874. 


4,.537 

1,423 

18 

460 

71 

44 

7 

3 

5 

121 

1,367 

4 

401 

161 

15 

290 

10 

111 

16 


Church 

ediQces, 

1874. 


3,369 

1,097 

8 

318 

56 

41 

7 

3 

5 

107 

981 

4 

306 

109 

12 

228 

10 

60 

12 

7 


Ministers, 
1874. 


2,338 
831 
7 
200 
45 
43 
5 


5 

66 

639 

3 

289 

86 

8 

231 

9 

56 

10 

5 


Church 

members, 

1874. 


264,673 

88,662 

1,210 

28,450 

3,406 

4,7.S5 

612 

300 

"9,075 
89,623 
450 
28,781 
10,091 
1,051 

""soo 

2,121 
406 
400 


Adherent 
popula- 
tion, 
1874. 


1,322,9.10 

356,000 

6,000 

97,600 

14,200 

19,500 

2,000 

1,500 

1,800 

337,000 

01,000 

2,000 

113,.').50 

40,000 

4.180 

250,000 

3,200 

10,000 

1,600 

1,900 


Church 

properly, 
187«. 


813,002,900 

1,897,500 

12,200 

811,350 

309,500 

512,780 

23,000 

3,350 

289,.300 

1,073,000 

1,916,000 

29.450 

l,647,.'i00 

217,500 

23,400 

3,997,420 

160,000 

67,000 

7800 

12,450 


Counties. — The  following  table  gives  the  counties  of  the 
State  1 114  in  number)  in  187 J,  with  their  populations,  dis- 
tinguished as  male  and  female,  in  1870,  their  population 
in  1S60,  and  their  true  valuation  in  1870; 


Adair 

Andrew 

.\tcIiison 

-\udrain 

Barry 

Barton 

Bates 

Benton 

Bollinger 

Boone 

Buchanan 

Butler 

Caldwell 

Callaway 

Ciiiuden 

Cape  (lirardeau 

Carroll 

Carter 

Cass 

Cedar  

t'hariton 

Christian  

(Uark  

Clay 

Clinton 

Cole 

Cooper 

Crawford  

Darte 

Dallas 

Daviess 

DeKalb 

Deul 

Donglass 

Dunklin... 

I-'raiiklin 

tjasconade 

(ientry  

(Ireene 

Crutidy 

Harrison 

llrriry 

Iliekory 

Holt 

Howard 

Howell  

Iron 

.laekson 

asper 

Jellersoii 

.lotinson 

Knox 

Liieh'dc 

Lafayetttj 

Lawrence 

Lewis 

Lincoln 


Pop., 
1870. 


11,448 
1.5,137 

8,440 
12.307 
10,373 

5,087 
15,960 
11,322 

8.162 
20,765 
35,109 

4,2118 
11,390 
19,202 

6,108 
17„i58 
17,446 

1,4.53 
19,296 

9,474 
19,136 

6,707 
13.607 
15,554 
14,053 
10,29r 
20,692 

7,982 

8,683 

8,383 
14,410 

9,858 

6,357 

3,913 

5,9,*2 
30,098 
10,093 
11,007 
21, .549 
10,-557 
14,635 
17,401 

6.452 
11,652 
17,233 

4,218 

6,278 
55,041 
14,928 
15,:i80 
24,548 
10,974 

9,380 
22,623 
13,067 
15,114 
15,960 


Males, 
1870. 


5,892 
8,014 
4,489 
6,417 
5,224 
2,698 
8,541 
3,850 
4,133 

10,420 

19,175 
2,167 
5,959 
9,916 
.3,105 
9,003 
9,23" 
733 

10,408 
4,851 
9,913 
3,374 
7,050 
8,079 
7.582 
5.595 

10,664 
4,089 
4,4311 
4,270 
7,49 
5,27' 
3,256 
1,941 
3,092 

15,76! 
5,312 
6,019 

10,974 
5,441 
7,378 
9,129 
3,302 
5,173 
8,97 
2,150 
3,148 

30,282 
7,893 
8,145 

12,562 
5,735 
4,724 

11,089 
6,6.14 
7,849 
8,281 


Female! 
1870. 


5,5.50 
7,123 
3,931 
5,890 
5,149 
2,389 
7,419 
6,472 
4,027 

10,345 

13,934 
2,131 
5,431 
9,280 
3,003 
8,555 
8,209 
722 
8,888 
4,023 
9,223 
3,333 
6,617 
7,485 
6,481 
4,697 

10,028 
3,893 
4,253 
4,104 
6,913 
4,3S1 
3,101 
1,974 
2,890 

14,329 
4,781 
5,588 

10,375 
5,125 
7,037 
8,272 
3,1.50 
5,479 
8,255 
2,058 
3.130 

24,7.59 
7,03; 
7,234! 

11,985 
5,239 
4,635 

10,934 
5,433 
7,265 
7,079 


Pop,, 
1860. 


8,531 

11,8.50 
4,649 
8,075 
7,995 
1,817 
7,215 
9,072 
7,371 

19,485 

23,861 
2,891 
3,034 

17,449 
4,975 

15,547 
9,763 
1,23 
9,794 
6,637 

12,562 
,5.491 

11,684 

13,023 
7,848 
9,697 

17,356 
5.823 
7,072 
5,892 
9,005 
5,224 
5,u.">  t 
2,414 
5,025 

18,083 
8,727 

11,980 

13.186 
7,887 

10,625 
9,8IJ6 
4,7(/3 
6,550 

15,916 
3,159 
5,842 

22,913 
6.883 

10,.344 

14,(H4 
8,72' 
5,182 

20,0!18 
8.845 

12,286 

14,210 


True  valua- 
tion, 1870. 

810,202,000 
8,000,000 
5,000,000 
8,503,407 
2,500,000 
3,000,000 
8,000,000 
4,000,000 
2,106,000 

15,000,000 

20,000.000 
1,100,0(10 
7,000,000 

10,000,000 
1,500,000 

10,105,000 

9,000,000 

980,000 

12,000,000 
2,000,000 
9,300,000 
1,800,000 

10,560,000 
8.000,000 
8,000,000 
7,000,000 

10,000,000 
2,800.000 
3,000,000 
2,300,000 
9,000,000 
5,000,000 
1,900,000 

1,000,000 

!  ,ll30,(m0 

15,530,000 

5,5,50,770 

4,-500,000 

9,500,000 

4,000,000 

7,500,000 

9,000,000 

2,000,000 

8,000,000 

9,000,000 

1,000,000 

12,406,100 

38,000,000 

6,000,000 

8,108,250 

18,000,000 

4,500.100 

8,000,000 

20,000,000 

3,000,000 

13,205,000 

10,000,000 


Linn 

Livingston 

McDonald , 

M.acon 

Madison 

Maries 

Marion  

Mercer 

Miller 

Mississippi 

Moniteau. 

Monroe 

Moulgomery  ... 

Morgan 

New  Madrid 

Newton 

Nodaway 

Oregon  

Osage  

Ozark 

Pemiscot 

Perry  

Pettis 

Phelps 

Pike 

Platte 

Polk 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Ralls 

Randolph  ....... 

Ray 

Reynolds 

Ripley 

St.  Charles 

St.  Clair 

St.  Frangois  .... 
Ste.  Genevieve. 

St.  Louis 

.Saline 

Schuyler 

>Seotland 

Scott 

Shannon 

Shelby 

Stoddard 

Stone 

Sullivan 

Taney  

Texas 

Vernon  

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Worth 

Wright 

Totals 


Pop., 
1870. 


15,900 

16,730 

5.226 

23,230 

3,849 

6.916 

23,780 

1),.557 

6,616 

4,982 

11,3 

17,149 

10,40; 

8,434 

6,36' 

12,821 

14,751 

3,28' 

10,793 

3,363 

2,0.59 

9, 

18,706 

10,606 

23,076 

17,352 

12,443 

4,714 

11,217 

10.510 

15,908 

18,700 

3,766 

3,17.^ 

21,304 

6,742 

9,742 

8,.S84 

351,1,S9 

21,672 

8,820 

10,570 

7,317 

2,339 

10,119 

8,535 

3,2; 

11.907 

4,407 

9,518 

11,247 

9,673 

11,719 

6,068 

10,4.34 

6,004 

6,684 


Males, 
1870. 


8,219 
8,793 
2,567 

ll,9.i4 
3,015 
3,019 

12,282 
5,948 
3,404 
2,692 
5,756 
9,014 
5,272 
4,297 
3,380 
6,589 
7,819 
1,683 
5,641 
1,638 
1,079 
5,004 

5,292 
11.829 
9,114 
6,249 
2,440 
5,651 
5.,542 
8,220 
9,7SO 
1,84' 
1,572 
11,346 
3,443 
6,199 
4,25- 
183,355 
11.307 
4,499 
5,48" 
3,«S6 
1,15 
5,273 
4,328 
!,r.32 
6,078 
2,241 
4,933 

6,o;is 

6,219 
6,K5S 
3,098 
5,276 
2,,593 
2,932 


7.681 
7,937 
2..5.59 

11,296 
2,8:i4 
2,897 

11,498 
5,609 
3,212 
2,290 
5,619 
8,135 
5,133 
4,13 
2,97' 
6,132 
6,932 
1,604 
5,1.52 
1,705 
980 
4,873 
8,824 
5,214 

11,247 
8,238 
6,191' 
2,274 
5,506 
4,968 
7,588 
8,920 
1,909 
1.603 
9,958 
3,29' 
4,543 
4,127 
167,8:13 

10,303 
4,321 
6,183 
3,431 
1,187 
4,845 
4,207 
1,621 
6,829 
2,166 
4,i;83 
6,209 
4,4,54 
5,851 
2,970 
5,1,58 
2,411 
2,732 


1,721,295  890,3471  824,948 


9,112 

7.417 
4,038 

14,346 
6,664 
4,901 

18.838 
9,300 
6,812 
4,839 

10,124 

14,785 
9,718 
8,202 
5,554 
9,319 
5,252 
3,009 
7,879 
2,44- 
2,962 
9,128 
9,392 
5.714 

18,417 

18,350 
9,993 
3,835 
9,207 
8,592 

11,407 

14,092 
3,173 
3,747 

16,,523 
6,812 
7,249 
8.029 
190,.524 

14,699 
6,697 
8,87;! 
5,247 
2,284 
7,:i01 
7,877 
2,400 
9,198 
3,576 
6,057 
4,850 
8,839 
9,723 
6,629 
7,099 


True  valua- 
tion, 1670. 


4,608 


86.600,000 
7,000,000 
1,, 500,000 

10,000,000 
8,210,000 
1,600,000 

13,750,000 
4,000,000 
2,100,000 
4.125,000 
7,000,000 

10,.550,000 
9,550,000 
3,300,000 
5.650,000 
4,600,000 
8,400,000 
1,12.5,000 
3,000,000 
300.000 
850,000 
4,630,000 

12,000,000 
5,000,000 

15,550,000 

13,000,000 
4,600,000 
1,000,000 
3,500,000 

10.230,000 
6,000,000 

10,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,600,000 

15,650,000 
4,000,000 

12,550,000 
4,.550,000 

Sli,o;i3,ooo 

13,000,000 
8,560,000 
8,250,000 
7,6.50,000 
1,850,000 
8,.'<30,000 
9,530,000 
.500,000 
4,000,000 
500.000 
2,500.000 

10,11110,000 

8,i;3ii,o»o 

4,.5.5II,000 
5,530,000 
3,000,0110 
1,600,000 
1,700,000 


1,182,012  81,284,922,89' 


,89/ 


Principal  TomiH. — St.  Louis  is  not  only  the  largest  city 
of  Missouri,  but  of  the  Missis.sippi  Valley  W.  of  that  river. 
Its  population  was  310,804  in  1870,  and  is  now  probably 


MISSOL'KI. 


butwcon  4011,0110  un<l  450,000.  Tlio  onpitul  of  tUo  8tnto, 
Jufl'erKon  ('Ity,  linit  botwocn  •tOOO  ami  50(10  inlmbitunU.  'J'lio 
other  |)riiM'i|iul  citicH  himI  Imwiih  tiro — KuiiHiiH  City,  which 
liiiK  l>i)ttvc(<n  ItO.OOO  Hiiil  '10,000  inhit1iltiiMt.H ;  Rt.  JoNcpIi, 
bciwrcn  20,001)  nui\  :!U,000  ;  lluiinibnl,  bi-twt-cti  10.000  itiid 
L'O.ODO;  St.  (MnirlfK,  SiiriiiK'tioM.  Si-<liili!i.  uihI  I.i.-\iiiKt<'ii, 
i'urb  b(;lwt'i>n  501)0  imd  10.000;  Cliilljcotho.  ('a|M:  iiiranhruii. 
Lniiisiiinu.  Mifon,  Hooiivillc,  nii'l  Iiulr|iuii(|i-n('i>,  between 
.'(500  iiihI  50OO  ;  iind  Wiirri.'iiH))iii'f(,  Ciiiiton,  Cobiiiibiii,  I'lil- 
inyni.  IMcurmnt  Jlill,  Moxico,  and  Iron  iMuunt,  bctwoen2000 
aiid  ;t500. 

Cunstihttinn,  Cnnrtn,  Iteprt^Hrnttttivru  t'li  Cinujrr.Mn. — Mim- 
flouri  in  lUMV  (Nov.,  1875)  j;<ivcrncd  uiidnr  llio  coiistittition 
adiiptc'l  and  riiltfled  in  IKIIJ,  und  Kub^'C(|iii;ntlv*  modifieil  in 
1^70,  hut  a  TU'W  ron^titution,  ri-porled  and  uiloptcd  by  a 
ermstitulional  rnnvt-ntinn  wlilidi  Hat  in  1^75,  wan  ratilit-d 
by  a  hirj^o  iiiajuiity  in  tho  pojmhir  V(»to  Oct.  .'10,  1H7'j,  and 
will  probably  ;:m  int>  force  »h  tli«  orjjanic  law  at  the  com- 
iftonci'incnt  <d'  the  p'diticiil  year,  .Inn.,  I><7fl,  though  tins  ia 
nncortain,  winrt?  by  the  old  oooHtitution  tho  terins  of  Ktato 
ofliriM-.s  do  nut  fxpiro  till  1H77.  Tho  couHtitution  of  IHOJ 
rofiuircs  thiit  tho  jjovornor,  liouti'nant-j?*<vcrnor,  BOurotafy 
of  state,  trcasiiror,  audi  lor,  ri'^intrr  <»f  lands,  attornoy- 
j;onoral.  ami  supt*rintcndunt  of  public  achuols  8hould  bo 
cho.sim  by  tho  pcdplr  for  a  term  of  two  years,  the  election 
takin;;  plaoo  on  tin.'  Tuesday  ni'.xt  following  tho  firnt  Mon- 
day of  November  in  the  even  years,  and  tlioao  elected  as- 
puminj?  office  on  theensiiin;^  .lunuary.  The  senate  consists 
of  ;M  moinbers,  chosen  for  four  years,  one-half  biennially ; 
tho  house  of  representatives  conHists  of  l^tS  members, 
clct'ted  fur  two  years.  Elections  are  biennial.  Tho  le^is- 
laturo  aasombles  in  January  of  tho  odd  years,  though  called 
sessions  often  take  plaeo  in  tho  even  years.  T!io  judicial 
power  is  vested  in  a  supremo  court,  20  circuit  courts,  infe- 
rior coTirts,  county  courts,  and  justices  of  tho  peace.  Tho 
supremo  court  has  appellate  jurisdiction.  It  is  composed 
of  5  justices  elected  for  ten  years.  Tho  circuit  court  judges 
are  elct'tod  for  six  years.  Tho  State  is  entitled  to  13  mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Jihtort/. — The  whole  territory  on  both  sides  of  tho  Mis- 
sissippi llivor  to  its  source,  and  of  somewhat  indefinite 
breadth,  was  claimed  by  tho  French  by  virtue  of  their  dis- 
covery and  scttleineiit.  That  jiortion  of  tho  torritoi'y  which 
includes  tho  present  State  of  Missouri  was  sometimes  called 
the  Illinois  Country,  but  was  more  definitely  known  as 
Ujiper  liouisiana.  Under  this  last  name  its  lead-mines  be- 
gan to  be  known  as  early  as  1720,  and  settlements  wore 
made  not  long  after  at  St.  Ijouis,  Capo  Girardeau,  and 
(probably  ab'put  1755)  at  St.  (lenevieve.  In  1763  it  was 
ceded  to  Spain  with  tho  re-it  of  tho  T^ouisiana  or  Missis- 
sippi River  country,  while  all  K.  of  tho  river  canio  into  tho 
possession  of  the  English.  In  1775.  St.  Louis  had  attainoil 
somo  rejjutatinn  as  a  fur-rl6pot  and  trading-station,  and 
had  about  SOO  inhabitant-j.  and  St.  (Jenevieve  about  half 
as  many.  New  Ma<lrid  had  been  ftmnrled  sometime  before. 
l*uring  the  Kuvidutionary  war  Spain  was  at  war  with  Eng- 
land, and  these  colonies,  siding  with  her,  were  repeatedly  i 
in  danger  from  the  English  ami  their  Indian  allies.  In  j 
178.'t  i)oace  came,  but  Spain  still  retained  hor  colonies,  i 
though  she  diil  little  for  thorn  ;  St.  Louis  grew  very  slowly. 
In   ISOO,  Spain  ceded  her  provinces  on  tho  Mississippi  to  ' 
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Franco,  and  tho  French  f^overnrnent  hoM  thoiii  to  tho  IJ.  R. 
in  IHO.'l.  Tho  U.  S.  f^ovornniunt  imtncdiut4;ly  divided  ihn 
purehnMed  region  into  the  Territory  of  OrlcunN  and  the  dix 
Irict  of  Louihiana,  the  latt<-r  name  including  inoMt  of  Ar 
kannas,  AfiHsouri,  Iowa,  .MinriexotiL,  und  Dakota,  and  inortl 
of  KaiiKaH  und  Nebrutika.  In  IH05  thin  region  wan  erwtr'I 
into  tho  Territory  of  Lonifiana,  und  Ht.  Loiiin  made  the 
capital.  In  IHIO  tho  population  of  tho  Territory  wax 
20,St5,  of  which  all  but  1500  wero  in  the  prerent  liniilit  of 
Mis'^ouri,  In  |Ml2,  LoiiiHiuna  becoming  a  State,  the  niinn- 
of  tho  Territory  wuh  changed  to  MixHouri  Territory.  Tlo 
population  increased  rapidly  by  hnniigrution,  and  in  Ih17 
the  Territorial  logi^laturo  applied  to  t'ongrcxH  for  liborty  !•» 
prepare  a  State  eonHtitution  preliminary  to  udrnittidon  irito 
tiio  Union.  At  this  time  tho  |>opulation  of  St.  Loui^  wan 
above  5000,  and  that  of  the  Territory  wart  cHtimntcd  at 
(10,000.  This  ajiptication  led  to  a  protracted  hlrugglo  in 
Congress  on  tho  ((ucstion  of  tho  admission  of  MiPftouri  an 
a  slave  State.  The  whole  country  was  greatly  agiUit«d  by 
tho  controversy,  and  it  was  finally  fcttb-d  by  the  p»r>Kago 
of  tho  bill  known  as  the  Missouri  ConipronnK**,  whndi  pro- 
vided that  slavery  should  be  allowed  in  AIis«ouri.  and  might 
bo  permittej  in  all  territory  \V.  of  it  S.  of  the  line  of  .'Ifi° 
30',  but  not  in  any  territory  N.  of  that  line.  This  com 
promise  was  virtually  ro|)ealcd  in  1H5(  by  the  act  organ- 
izing tho  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  this  re 
peal  was  among  tho  eau.'-es  which  led  to  tho  civil  war.  A 
convention  met  at  St.  Louis  Juno  12,  IH20,  and  agreed  upim 
a  constitution,  which  \vas  duly  ratified  by  tho  people,  and 
after  some  other  conditions  exacted  by  Congress  had  been 
complied  with,  the  State  was  admitted  to  tho  Union  by 
IVesidcntial  proclamation  Aug.  10,  1821.  Its  ftubsequent 
progress  was  very  rapid,  and  its  great  resources  were 
speedily  developed.  At  the  commencement  of  tho  late 
civil  war  Missouri  was  almost  equally  divided,  a  largo  part 
of  tho  slaveholding  population  and  some  others  being  in 
favor  of  flccessi<m.  The  jieople  of  the  western  portion  of 
the  State  had  taken  sides  in  tno  Kansas  troubles,  and  armed 
bodies  of  men  known  as  Missouri  "border  ruHians  "  had 
penetrated  into  Kansas  and  committed  many  outrages 
there.  A  convention  was  called  on  Feb.  2H,  18G1,  which 
decided  in  fav<ir  of  remaining  in  the  Union,  but  many  of 
the  prominent  citizens  of  the  State  were  in  favor  of  the 
Couicdoraey,  and  for  some  time  not  only  St.  Louis,  but  tho 
State,  wavered  in  tho  balance.  Several  severe  battles  wero 
fought  in  the  State.  On  .Ian.  6,  1805,  another  constitu- 
tional convention  met  at  St.  Louis  and  adopted  a  new 
constitution,  jintviding  fttr  emancipation  and  the  changes 
induced  by  it.  This  constitution  was  further  modified  in 
1S70,  and,  as  stated  elsewhere,  a  still  newer  constitutioQ 
was  oflfered  to  the  j)Copte  und  adopted  Oct.  30,  1876. 

Governors  of  the  State. 


Alexander  McNair 1820-24 

Frederick  Bates lS24-2r, 

John  Miller 1826-32 

Daniel  Dunklin lRn2-:tr, 


Hancock  John5on(act*g)18.'i7-.'S7 

R.  M.  Stewart 18.57-^n 

Claiborne  F.  Jackson 18*ii-61 

Hamilton  R.  Camblc 18G1-04 


ilburn  N.  Bopjri is:ir>-]n  Thomas  ('.  Fhtcher IPG.V-69 

Thomas  Reynolds lR40-t)  Joseph  W.  Mc<  lore 18*19-71 

John  C.  Edwards 1S44-4S  Ilpnjaniin  <;ratz  Hrown..l87I-:3 

Austin  A.  King lR4r*-.'«, Silas  \Vmxis..n 187.^75 

Stt-rlinn  Price lHo:{-57!  Charles  H.  Hardin 187.">-T7 

Trusten  Polk 1857-571  John  S.  Phelps 1877-80 

at  Presidential  Electiona. 


Klpct. 
jcar. 


1820 

1824 
1828 
1832 
1836 
1340 
lS4t 
1843 
1852 
1856 


Caodidatea  irho  n^cclv-cd  the  doc- 
toral vote  or  the  State. 


1' \ 

a  v.-p.  r 


James  Monroe  P 1 

1  Daniel  I).  Tompkins  V.-P.  ( 
1  Henry  ^'lay  P 

Andrew  .laeksou  V.-P.... 

.\ndrew  Jaekson  P 

John  V.  Calliimn  V.-P.... 

.\nilrew  Jaekson  P 

Martin  Van  Huren  V.-P, 

Miirtiti  Van  Huren  P ( 

Kieliard  .M.  .Uilmson  V.-P.  ( 

Martin  Van  Pnri-n  V 

Kieliard  M.,lolin^ou 

James  K.  Polk  P. 

lieorgo  M.  Dallas  V.-P, 

l^nvls  Cans  P. 

William  (>.  Butler  V.-P.... 

Franklin  Pien-e  P 

Williatn  K.  Kini;  V.-P 

James  Buchanan  P 

J.  (.'.  HrcckenridgG  V.-P... 


ISGO    .Slephon  A.  Douclas  P ) 

llerseliel  V.Johnson  V.-P.  f 

.■\braliam  Lincoln  P , 

.\ndrew  Johnson  V.-P. 

Ulysses  S.  Cirant  P.. 

Schuyler  Colfax  V.-P..., 

Horace  Greeley  P 

B.  tlralz  Brown  V.-P 

Is.  J.Tilden  P 

It.  a.  Hendricks  V.-P..., 


ISM 
1SG8 


1S72 
1S76 


Popular 
vnte. 


Candidates  of  tho  opposition. 


1,401 
8,232 
5,192 
11,366 
29,760 
41,369 
40,077 
S8,3o3 
G8,164 

58,801 
72,750 
85,671 
151,433 
203,077 


John  Quincv  Adams  P.. 

i| Richard  Ru'sh  V.-P 

:i  Andrew  Jackson  P 

John  (".  <"alliotin  V.-P... 

John  Quincv  Adams  P.. 

Richard  Rush  V.-P 

Henry  Clay  P 

John  .Serireatit  V.-I* 

Williatn  H.  Harrison  P. 

Francis  (Jranger  V.-P... 

William  H.  Harrison  P. 

John  Tyler  V.-P 

Henry  ("lay  P 

Theo.'FrelinchuvsenV.-P. 

Zaehary  Tavlor  P 

Millard  Fillmore  V.-P 

Winficld  .Scolt  P 

William  A.  Crahnm  V.-P.. 

Millard  Fillmore  P 

A.  J.  Donelson  V.-P / 

.TohnBcll  P 

Edward  Everett  V.-P 

(ieorge  B  McClcllan  P.... 

(ioorce  II.  Pendleton  V.-P. 

I  Hornlio  Sevmoiir  P 

]  Francis  P.MIair.  Jr.,V.-P. 

rivs,<esS.  (;rant  P 

Henrv  Wilson  V.-P 

I  R.  B.  >Iaves  P 

|lW.  A.  Wiiecler  V.-P 


Popular 
vote. 


987 
3,422 


7,401 
22,972 
31,255 
S2,Gn 
29,984 
48,524 

58,372 
31,678 
59,788 
119,196 
145,029 


UlDoritj  or  thlrd-partj 
candidate. 


JobD  Quincy  Adams  P.. 


UtighL.WhitcP.. 
John  Tyler  V.-P... 


John  C.  Fremont  P 

William  L.  Davton  V.-P.. 

John  C.  BrecVenridf^  P.' 

Joseph  Lane  V.-P 

.\hr.iham  Lincoln  P. 

Hannibal  Hamlin  V.-P„ 


Charles  O'Conor  P. 


Popular 
vote. 


311 


No  re- 
port. 

31,317 
17,028 


2,429 
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MISSOURI— MISTAKE. 


For  important  statistics,  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  Gov.  C.  H.  Hardin,  lion.  (Jarhind  C.  Broadhead, 
State  gcciloj^jist,  and  Hon.  Kichard  1).  Shannon,  superin- 
tendent of  i)ublic  schools.  L.  P.  Bhockett. 

^lissourif  tp,  of  Clarke  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  502. 

Missouri,  tp.  of  Hempstead  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  1267. 

Missouri,  tp.  of  Ouachita  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  720. 

Missouri,  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  770. 

Missouri,  tp.  of  Brown  co.,  111.     Pop.  1145. 

Missouri,  tp.  of  Boone  co..  Mo.     Pop.  2S12. 

Missouri,  tp.  of  Chariton  co..  Mo.     Pop.  820. 

Missou'ria  ludians,  a  tribe  orit;;inally  of  Dakota 
stock,  are  on  a  line  reservation  in  Nebraska,  which  they 
occupy  with  the  Otoes.     Pop.  with  the  Otoes,  4()4. 

Missouri  City,  post-v.  of  Fishing  River  tp..  Clay  co., 
Mo.,  on  the  Xorth  Missouri  R.  R.     P.  572. 

Missouri  Compromise,  a  name  given  to  a  law  of 
Congress  which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal 
landmarks  of  the  history  of  the  U.  S.  during  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Upon  the  introduction  into  Congress,  in 
the  session  of  1818-19,  of  a  bill  providing  for  the  admission 
of  Missouri  as  a  State,  but  prohibiting  slavery  therein,  the 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  members  became 
violent  and  menacing,  and  after  long  and  brilliant  debates 
a  comjjromise  was  effected,  chiefly  by  the  influence  of 
Henry  Clay.  Missouri  was  admitted  as  a  slave  State,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  ordinance  was  enacted  (Feb.  28,  1821) 
that  from  all  the  territory  W.  of  Missouri  and  N.  of  the 
parallel  of  36°  .jO'  (the  southern  boundary  of  the  new 
State)  slavery  should  be  for  ever  cxeludod.  This  agree- 
ment subsisted  until  virtually  repealed  by  the  bills  which 
established  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  in 
1SJ4,  when  the  question,  thus  reopened,  became  the  occa- 
sion of  civil  war  in  Kansas  between  the  respective  par- 
tisans of  liberty  and  slavery.  This  measure  determined 
the  formation  of  the  Republican  party  (1854),  precipitated 
the  anti-slavery  issue,  and  led  to  the  civil  war  of  1861-65, 
by  which  the  whole  question  was  set  at  rest.  (See  Doug- 
las, vStepiien  A.,  by  Hon.  Alex.  H.  Stephens,  LL.D.) 

iMissouri  River,  The,  next  to  the  Mississippi,  is  the 
great  river  of  North  America.  It  has  its  source  in  the 
summits  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  about  10.000  feet  above 
the  ocean-level.  A  small  lake,  near  to,  but  across,  the 
mountain-summit  from  the  Yellowstone  Lake,  sends  off  on 
its  north-western  side  a  stream  of  clear  water,  which  is  the 
head  of  Madison  River.  The  lake  takes  the  name  originally 
given  to  the  river  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  in  1806  after  ascend- 
ing the  Missouri  to  the  Three  Rivers  junction.  These  first 
explorers  named  the  left  fork  GaUatin,  the  middle  Madi- 
son, and  the  right,  which  appeared  largest,  Jefferson,  for 
the  President.  Subsequent  explorers — Capt.  Reynolds  in 
1859 — proved  the  Madison  to  have  the  remotest  source, 
flowing  from  the  lake.  It  lies  in  lat.  44°  19'  N.  and  Ion. 
111°  W.  From  the  head  the  waters  flow  through  a  series 
of  precipitous  cliffs  about  60  miles  in  a  north-westward 
direction,  and  thence  bear  N.  for  about  80  miles  to  the 
Three  Forks.  In  this  distance  the  slope  amounts  to  nearly 
.3500  feet.  From  Gallatin  City,  at  the  Forks,  to  Fort  Benton, 
the  present  head  of  navigation,  the  distance  is  estimated 
in  detail  at  226  miles.  The  fail  in  this  distance  is  measured 
at  1150  feet.  The  most  westerly  waters  (of  Milk  River) 
rise  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  at' Ion.  ll;i°  50'.  lat.  49°  N., 
and  the  most  northerly  waters  are  in  Lake  Pa-ka-kee  in 
British  Columbia,  lat.'  49°  20'.  Jon.  11°  20'.  The  most 
southerly  water  feeding  the  Missouri  is  in  a  tributary  of 
the  Osage,  in  S.  W.  Missouri,  lat.  37°  8'  N..  h.n.  \Ki°  50'  W., 
while  its  most  easterlv  waters  are  the  river's  mouth  in  the 
Mississippi,  lat.  38°  4.V  N.,  Ion.  90°  17'  W.  These  extremes 
give  an  area  now  recomputed  at  557,918  square  miles. 
Table  of  Distances  and  Elevniinna. 


Del«n, 
mite». 

Totnl 
from 
heads, 
miluai 

Total 
from 
moutli, 
miles. 

Above 
fica, 
elevation, 
■     feet. 

140 
225 
198 
409 
180 
235 
184 
96 
265 
190 
175 
170 
2.i0 
330 

3.047 

140    ' 

865 

563 

972 
1,1.';2 
1,387 
1,.'J71 
1,667 
1,932 
2,122 
2.297 
2,467 
2,717 
3.047 

3,047 

2,907 

2,682 

2,484 

2,075 

1,895 

1,660 

1,476 

1,380 

1,115 

925 

7-50 

580 

330 

7,427 
4,319 
2,800 
2,390 

To  Thres  Forks 

"  Milk  Uivpr 

"  yrliowstone  Uivcr 

"  I'ort  Hprthold 

1,933 

*'  Ili'nrt  River 

1,610 

"  White  River 

"  Sioux  City 

"  I'latte  City 

"  Moiilti  MiHHouri 

Total  lenKtli  of  river... 

497 

Below  Fort  Benton  the  river-valley  is  flanked  by  bluffs, 
the  valley  having  a  mile  of  breadth.  After  passing  the 
rapids  4l)0  miles  below  Fort  Benton  the  navigation  of  the 
river  is  less  obstructed  by  boulders  of  primary  rock.  The 
valley  hence  has  a  mean  width  of  about  10  miles,  and  tlio 
river  traverses  it  from  side  to  side.  The  bluffs  on  its  bor- 
ders are  built  up  of  stratified  rocks  of  the  Cretaceous  age, 
but  again  of  sand,  clay,  and  boulders.  The  valley  proper 
is  alluvial.  The  channel  proper,  like  the  alluvion,  is 
always  shifting,  each  ben<l  moving  farther  down,  and 
the  bars  building  up  in  the  rear  with  such  frequency  as  to 
make  the  navigation  very  uncertain,  even  for  the  most  ex- 
perienced pilots.  These  are  the  leading  traits  of  the 
channel  down  to  Sioux  City.  The  amount  of  water  dis- 
charged remains  apprnximately  the  same,  the  channel- 
breadth  increasing  but  little  in  1000  miles  of  distance  and 
after  receiving  the  waters  of  a  number  of  rivers  draining 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles.  Evaporation  from 
its  sandy  beds  explains  this  phenomenon.  At  Sioux  City 
it  receives  the  Big  Sioux,  and  below,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kansas  in  lat.  .S9°,  a  distance  by  channel  of  500  miles,  the 
Missouri  receives  twelve  small  rivers  from  Iowa  and  Mis- 
souri. From  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  the  river  flows  nearly 
eastward,  receiving  on  both  sides  the  waters  of  fertile  and 
well-cultivated  regions.  The  river's  breadth  is  enlarged 
from  2500  to  near  .1000  feet :  the  cross-section  at  the  mouth 
is  75,000  square  feet,  and  its  discharge  of  water  120,000 
feet  per  second ;  the  upper  Mississippi  yields  only  105,000 
feet  at  the  junction. 

The  valley  of  the  Missouri  abounds  in  mineral  wealth. 
Even  the  regions  of  desert  and  shifting  sands  are  in  many 
portions  underhiid  by  coal,  and  the  Black  Hills  and  AVind 
River  Mountains  are  pervaded  by  the  precious  metals,  while 
the  Carboniferous  beds  abound  in  lead,  iron,  marble,  and 
coal. 

The  commerce  of  the  Missouri  and  tributaries,  though 
vast,  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  navigable  chan- 
nel. Yet  the  Missouri  proper  has  furnished  192  steamboat 
arrivals  at  Fort  Benton,  a  distance  of  26S2  miles  up  its  chan- 
nel, up  to  1872,  one  year  giving  42  arrivals.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  navigable  tributaries  and  their  distances  : 

Missouri  proper 2G82  miles. 

Yellowstone 300    " 

Platte 60    " 

Kansas 150    " 

Osage 280    '* 

Grande 50    " 

3512  miles. 

The  rainfall  over  the  valley  amounts  to  20  inches  each 
year,  while  the  mean  for  the  Upper  Mississippi  is  35 
inches,  and  for  the  Ohio  Valley  41  inches  per  year. 

C.  G.  FonsHEV. 

Missouri  Valley,  post-v.  of  St.  John  tp.,  Harrison 
CO.,  la.,  on  the  Iowa  division  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western and  tho  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  R.  Rs.,  5  miles  from 
the  Missouri  River,  has  1  weekly  newspaper. 

Mist.  See  Fog,  by  Piiof.  Joseph  Henry,  LL.D., 
M.  N.  A.  S. 

3Iistake'  [from  prefix  mis,  and  the  verb  tahe],  an  unin- 
tentional act  or  omission  or  error,  arising  from  ignorance, 
surprise,  imposition,  or  misplaced  confidence.  Mistakes 
are  of  two  kinds — mistakes  in  law  and  mistakes  in  fact. 
The  general  rules  of  law  appertaining  to  these  two  classes 
severally  are  essentially  diverse.  It  is  a  fundamental  legal 
princijilc,  maintained  both  in  courts  of  law  and  in  courts 
of  equity,  that  mistake  or  ignorance  of  law  will  furnish  no 
excuse  for  a  violation  or  disregard  of  legal  duty,  and  will 
aff<)r<l  nil  ground  of  relief  against  the  consequences  of  act- 
ing u]Jon  tho  erroneous  belief.  Every  citizen  is  placed 
under  an  absolute  obligation  to  know  the  subsisting  rules 
of  law  when  his  action  would  be  governcil  or  affected  by 
tlicMi.  howc\  or  limited  may  l>e  his  opportunities  for  acquir- 
ing such  knowledge,  and  although  from  defective  training 
or  from  natural  incapacity  (not  amounting  to  mental  un- 
soundness) he  may  be  incomjictcnt  to  understand  legal 
prin(-iplcs  and  distini-tions.  This  rule  is  established  in 
order  that  Ihe  uniform  and  efficient  execution  of  the  laws 
may  be  prnctically  setnired,  and  that  persons  may  bo  in- 
duccfi  to  ac(piaint  themselves  with  tlieir  legal  rights  and 
duties,  and  bo  vigilant  in  tlic  observance  of  legal  obliga- 
tions. It  is  therefore  founded  ujicm  consideraticms  of  j)ub- 
lie  policy,  and  is  necessary  for  the  jiropcr  administration 
of  justice.  This  rule  prevails  both  in  civil  and  in  criminal 
])rocoduro.  If  a  criminal  offence  be  coniniitlcd,  and  tho 
pcrpt'trator  act  in  ignorance  (ir  misapprLdiciision  as  to  the 
prohibition  imposcil  by  law,  he  will  nc\crthclcss  be  jtunish- 
ablo  to  the  same  extent  as  if  he  offt>ndcd  knowingly  ;  it  is 
sutVn'i<'nt  tliat  he  designcil  thecommission  of  an  act  wliich 
the  law  forbids.  If  an  agreement  be  entered  into  in  good 
faith,  but  under  a  niisapprchension  as  to  its  legal  effect  or 
construction,  it  will,  notwithstanding  tho  error,  be  sustained 
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aH  valid  anrl  obllRatory  upon  tho  |mrlion.  Tlio  Fftmo  In 
true  (it  othin-  trnrij'iiotion'^  whicli  invnlvc  an  nbm:rviui*M)  ..f 
HpcMMJil  riiU's  uf  liiw.  If.  for  cxtiiiii.lo.  ii  oriMlilor  f-lK.uM 
I'xrriilo  a  rcNsiHi-  to  one  "f  two  joint  (k-htorn  nn  tlic  urro- 
niMiiin  fiipi»"?*iti<>n  tlint  (In-  (ithor  wmiM  x(ill  ronmin  rcKpnn- 
KiM(?.  tho  Ic^'iil  nilo  wniiM  f-till  \)f  applir.l  thnt  ii  rploajr  f« 
nn«  ri'doimilH  In  t!ii^  bi-nrtil  t»f  nil.  un<I  the  rlrht  wmiM  Ins 
<lifrhiirK<''I.  Tim  juricdictinn  of  conrtM  of  (Mjtiity  in  n-f- 
(Mrnci)  lu  iMi«(-«  nf  ini^tiiko  in  wry  t-xt^jn^ivi-  juhI  of  CMpociiil 
importiin(.\  hut  no  rt-Iiff  will  bo  Knintml  wln-n  coiitrnctM 
mo  iniiilii  or  luitft  done  under  ii  puru  iiiit^tiiko  of  liiw.  un- 
niinjcUd  with  other  caueeH  of  error  i)r  doluHion.  If.  how- 
ever, tho  mif*tiike  bo  uttributnhlo  to  friuid  or  iinpoMitinn 
priictirted  npon  ()ne  of  the  piirties.  to  undue  iiilluence.  nieii 
till  iinlj.'i-ilily.  tni^phioiHl  roufidi-n.-e.  or  to  nii!<ieHdinK  cnr- 
(iriHe.  relief  will  j^eiierally  be  derreed  in  i-ijuity  iiKtiinfl  tho 
enfurcrment  »d  tho  contract  or  the  eonHeqneniM'H  of  tho 
lran-<action.  So.  when  a  pcrwon  ban  cnlere<l  into  an  a(fruc- 
nieni  or  executed  hoiiio  eonvcyanee  in  roHpeet  to  hif  pron- 
erty  in  entire  ij^'noranee  of  hix  title  theret'i.  fouiide.l  in  tho 
miwlako  of  a  jdain  and  settled  prinriide  id"  law.  the  obli- 
Kiition  aHftuMied  or  intereHt  transferred  will  not  usually  bo 
defined  valid,  but  may  be  net  aside  a«  unjust.  In  some 
caf^rs  there  may  be  a  mistake  of  fa.-t  founded  upon  a  niis- 
tal4(^  of  law.  and  relief  may  be  awarded  on  thi"  former 
j^round.  CompromiHes  of  doulptful  elaims  or  disputed 
rights  are  p'nerally  sustained  when  tbo  misapprehension 
or  uncertainty  in  point  of  law  is  shored  by  both  parties  and 
no  fraud  is  practisoil.  Smdi  mutual  en;rai;ements  must  b« 
entereil  into  in  ^ood  faith  by  all  the  parlies  eonrcrned.  and 
no  unwarrantable  advnntaj^e  jjiiined  by  ono  <iver  another. 
Courts  of  eipiity  favor  tho  settlement  of  eontesled  elaims, 
if  this  bo  done  fairly,  and  cspecinlly  sustain  family  com- 
promises and  arranj^enients  when  there  are  conflietintf  in- 
terests in  tho  disposition  of  projiorty  and  mutual  contro- 
versy as  ti>  iho  U'^^al  ri;;hts  of  the  parties. 

In  roKii''*  *"  mistakes  in  faet  a  rliffcrent  rule  prcvailH.  It 
is  ft  ;;onoral  principle  that  contracts  nnidc  or  acts  done  in 
mistake  or  ignorance  of  a  material  fact  maybe  invaliibited 
or  re-^rindcd.  The  law  presumes  that  an  acquaintance  with 
all  the  matters  of  fact  involved  in  every  transaction  cannot 
bo  acquircil  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  <lili^cnce,  and 
therefore  will  not  hold  a  party  responsible  for  Ruch  know- 
Icilt;e.  The  application  of  this  rule  is  not  confined  to  cases 
whcro  tho  mistake  has  boon  occasioned  by  fraud  or  sur- 
]trisc,  but  also  extends  to  many  cases  wbore  tho  ]>artics 
act  in  mutual  ignorance  or  misapprehension  as  to  the  facts 
involved  in  their  transaction,  but  innocently  and  in  jjood 
faith.  Thus,  a  contract  i»f  sale  entered  into  un<lcr  tho  mu- 
tual mistake  that  tho  article  sold  was  still  in  existence, 
whereas  in  fact  it  had  been  destroyed,  would  bo  annulled 
both  at  law  and  in  eiinity.  The  same  principle  will  apply 
to  all  other  cases  wliere  the  parties,  upon  the  erroneous 
supposition  of  an  existing  ri^ht,  bargain  for  its  transfer  or 
enter  into  other  dealings  in  regard  to  it.  But  a  sale  will 
not  be  rescinded  at  law  on  the  ground  of  common  mistake 
of  fact  when  steps  have  been  taken  to  carry  it  into  effect 
by  tho  delivery  of  the  article  sold,  unless  tliis  can  be  re- 
turned to  tho  vendor,  so  as  to  restore  him  to  the  condition 
in  which  ho  was  before  the  contract  was  made.  If  this  bo 
not  possible,  the  purchaser  will  only  be  entitled  to  compen- 
sation in  damages  for  the  deficiency  in  the  value  of  tho 
goods.  In  order  that  relief  may  be  given  in  any  case  of 
mistako  of  fact,  the  fact  must  be  of  a  material  character. 
Tbo  test  of  materiality  is  whetber  tho  parties,  if  the  trutb 
had  been  known,  would  have  engaged  in  or  coniplcteil  the 
transaction.  When  the  mistake  is  not  mutual,  but  upon 
one  side  only,  relief  will  not  generally  be  grantcfl  unle>;s  it 
bo  ocoasioned  by  frand  or  surprise  jiractisc*!  ujion  the  igno- 
rant party  by  tho  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  cireum- 
ptancesof  the  case.  When  the  "parties  deal  fairly,  and  there 
is  no  legal  obligation  incumbent  upi>n  the  out-  to  make  a 
disclosure  of  bis  knowledge  about  the  subject  of  their  deal- 
ings to  the  other,  the  transaction  between  them  will  bo  sus- 
tainable. When  tbe  means  of  information  are  equally  open 
to  all  parties.it  is  presumed  that  caeli  relics  upon  his  own 
vigilance,  experience,  skill,  and  enterprise.  Thus,  if  a  ]tur- 
chaser  is  aware  that  tho  real  value  of  the  commoility  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  the  price  demanded,  and  knows  that 
the  vemlor  is  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  which 
enhance  the  value,  be  is  nevortbeless  under  no  obligation 
to  communicate  these  facts  to  tbe  vendor.  But  whenever 
confidence  is  justly  reposed  by  one  party  in  the  other,  if 
there  be  undue  concealment,  relief  will  be  decreed  in  favor 
of  the  party  misled.  It  is  also  an  important  branch  of 
equity  jurisprudence  to  reform  written  agreements  and 
other  instruments  which  by  reason  of  a  mistake  of  facts  do 
not  adequately  or  accurately  express  tbe  intentions  of  tho 
jMirties.  If  the  error  or  defect  be  clearly  proved  to  exist, 
and  be  material  in  its  effect  upon  the  rights  and  interests 
of  tbo  parties,  the  instrument  will  be  corrected  so  as  to  be 


oonrormftbln  to  thoir  real  nurpoM.     Thifl  Ik  true  whether 

tbo  mi»>take  bu  uHtablixbud  by  wHtlen  or  by  parol  evIdencA. 
l''or  wbibi  It  Irt  a  jfenerat  rule  id  interprHadon  that  oral 
evidcnuo  rthall  not  be  admilteil  to  vary  the  termn  of  a  writ- 
ten inMtrnmont,  yet  thin  In  n'»t  to  bo  upplied  to  cufCH  wbero 
tbu  exintenco  of  the  written  inHtrument  itnelf  in  tbe  ifubjf't 
of  controvemy.  Tbo  miMtako  niay  eonHJNt  in  tfMibodying 
too  many  or  too  few  provinioni  in  tbe  inxtriiinenl,  or  in 
erroneously  expren-ing  tbe  hubi*tunee  of  tbe  ugreemeni  or 
transaction.  Itut  if  tbu  languajce  adopted  cxprchfi-d  tho 
intention  of  the  parliifS  at  the  time  when  tbe  InKtntment 
wa**  drawn,  though  its  lej;al  effect  pro\e«  to  be  iiifrer<'tit 
from  what  wan  anticipated,  reliif  will  not  In;  grnnted, '■ineo 
the  miftako  in  ono  of  law.  Nor  will  the  court  interfere 
when  the  partioi*  to  the  inhtruiiient  puqM>«ely  omit  cerlnin 
elaiiseH,  leaving  tbeni  to  ilt-pend  on  an  oral  nnder^tamling. 
A  written  agrei-ment  may  be  tt-t  uf<ide  or  <raneelled  when 
it  is  found4-d  upon  a  mistake  of  fact,  and  the  enforei  ment 
of  it  woubl  be  unconscientious  and  unjust.  In  all  r^ueh 
canon  a  court  of  equity  will  grant  relief  oidy  »f  between  tho 
original  parties  to  tho  transaction  or  tbo^e  reitrcHenting 
them.  (Jku.  Chahk.     Ukviskji  ijv  T.  W.  uwiuur. 

jMis'tletoe  [Ang.-Sax.  miittlftnu],  a  popular  name  for 
tlio  parasitieal.  exogenous  shrubs  of  tlie  order  Lorantbaeea?, 
only  a  few  of  whieb  are  not  true  parasites.  Of  the  three 
l')uro|)ean  speeies,  the  best  known  is  the  true  mihttetoe  of 
tra'lition.  the  Vinrum  nlhtim.  wbicdi  grows  upon  apple,  jioar, 
linden,  poplar,  and  other  trees,  but  not  very  often  npon  tbe 
oak.  This  jilant  was  revered  by  the  ancient  Teutons  and 
Celts,  and  is  still  hung  u]i  at  Christmas,  and  the  old  cus- 
t'lm  of  kissing  under  it  still  exists,  LornulfiuH  Euruj,irn» 
is  a  common  mistletoe  in  Southern  ICnropc.  Tbe  mof<t  com- 
mon North  .American  mistletoe  K.  of  the  Uocky  Mountains 
is  Phorndnulrnu  jfui-vHrenii,  but  several  other  specie"  of  I'ho- 
rntinulruH  and  ArrenlfioOiuni  exist  within  tbe  limits  of  the 
C  S.,  an»l  many  more  of  tbe  former  in  Mexico.  Tbe  whole 
order,  wbicdi  is  not  very  clearly  distinguishetl  fr<»m  Sunta- 
lacett',  contains  some  25  genera  and  about  40(1  species,  most- 
ly trtipical  and  largely  American  and  Asialie.  The  fruits 
of  ninny  contain  a  viscid  substance  from  wbi(di  bird-lime  is 
smnctimcs  matle.  This  substance  doubtless  fixes  the  seeds 
t(»  the  bark  *»f  tho  tree  upon  which  the  future  plant  grows. 
Tbe  radicle  pierces  the  bark,  and  dravTs  nourishment  from 
the  sap  of  the  tree.  In  some  places  the  mistletoe  seriously 
injures  the  growth  of  timber  trees. 

Dlis'tral  [Fr.  ;  Provencal,  mintraou  ;  Tt.  mnpHtrft,  the 
"  master  "].  a  violent,  gnsty.  and  very  dry  X.  W,  wind  that 
blows  in  winter  over  the  western  basin  of  the  Mcliter- 
ranean.  often  causing  great  damage  by  sea  and  land. 

Mistral'  (Fufcntuir).  b.  at  Maillane,  in  the  department 
of  Bouches  du  Uhone.  France.  Sept.  8,  l.S;i(i ;  studied  juris- 
prudence at  Avignon,  and  published  in  1859  a  Provencal 
epic,  .V/rri'o.  which  received  a  prize  fn»m  tbe  Academy, 
and  was  translated  into  Knglisb  by  II.  Cricbton  (London. 
I8G8)  and  Harriet  W.  Preston  (Boston.  1^72).  The  text 
of  Gounod's  opera  MirrilU  is  taken  from  this  epic. 

Mistret'ta,  town  of  Sicily,  in  tho  province  of  Messina, 
about  10  miles  from  the  sea  and  about  0.')  miles  K.  S.  E. 
fr<»m  Palermo.  Mistrctta  is  usually  considered  to  have 
occupied  the  site  of  tho  ancient  town  of  MtftiHtrntnm  (by 
most  writers  identified  with  .Xiw ■•'tratuH],  which  was  taken 
by  tho  Bomans  (2.'>1)  n.  r,  |  and  razed  to  the  ground,  the  in- 
habitants being  all  slain  or  sold  into  slavery.  Tho  exca- 
vations in  the  rock  which  served  the  old  town  for  granaries 
and  reservoirs,  and  which  were  repaired  by  the  Saracens, 
still  exist.     Pop.  in  1S74.  1 1.218. 

Mi'tan,  or  i>Iittail,  town  of  Bussia.  tho  capital  of  tho 
government  of  Courland.  is  situated  on  a  sandy  plain 
watered  by  tbe  Bullcr-Aa.  It  is  mostly  built  of  wood,  its 
houses  either  forming  narrow,  crooked  streets  or  lying 
separately,  surrounded  by  gardens.  Its  castle  is  a  fine 
building,  restored,  or  rather  rebuilt,  in  1739  by  Biron.  Its 
manufactures  and  trade  are  of  no  consequence.  Pop. 
2;t,.'>no.  most  of  whom  arc  Hermans. 

Mitch'am's,  tp.  of  Clarke  co..  Ala.     Pop.  960. 

Mitch'el  (.loHNl,  b.  at  Pungiven.  county  Derry.  Ire- 
land. Nov.  3.  ISlo.his  father  being  a  I'nitarian  clergyman  : 
graduated  at  Trinity  College  in  isr.ti;  studied  law  and 
practised  for  several  years:  contributed  to  the  local  ncws- 
pajicrs  and  tho  Belfast  Chmntrle:  was  editor  of  the  Publin 
Xiiti'fti  for  several  years  ;  wrote  Htu/h  O'.VciV  ( 1S44).  which 
brought  him  to  public  notice:  in  1847  started  the  i'tiitcd 
In'ttlimati  in  the  interests  of  tho  advanced  **  Voung  Ireland 
party."  an«l  with  the  leaders  was  arrested  in  1848.  convicted 
of  felony,  and  trans(utrted  for  fourteen  years,  but  escaped 
in  185.T:  went  to  New  York  City,  where  he  started  the 
Citiznt.  advocating  slavery,  but  gave  it  up.  and  started  the 
Sotithrrn  Citiztn  at  Richmond,  which  foile<l :  resided  at 
Paris  till  the  war  broke  out ;  returned  to  Richmond,  edited 
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the  Enquirer  in  the  interests  of  the  South,  and  also  lost  two 
sons  in  its  forces ;  returned  to  New  York  and  established 
the  h-inh  Citizen,  which  soon  failed :  went  to  Ireland  in 
1874,  where,  unmole^^ted,  he  was  elected  and  returned  to 
Parliament  from  Tipi>erary  ;  being  declared  ineligible,  he 
was  again  returned  to  Parliament,  but  further  action  was 
rendered  unnecessary  by  his  death  on  Mar.  20,  187o.  Also 
wrote  Jail  Journal  (1S54),  The  Last  Couquent  of  Ireland 
— Perhaps  (1S61),  edited  the  poems  of  Thomas  Davis  and 
James  0.  Mangan,  and  added  a  continuation  of  McGcoghe- 

gan's  Hiftorif  tif  Ireland. 

jllitchel  (Gen.  Ormsby  MpKnight),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Union 
CO..  Ky.,  Aug.  28,  1810;  resided  in  early  childhood  at 
Lebanon.  0.  ;  became  clerk  in  a  store  at  Miami.  0.,  when 
twelve  years  old  ;  obtained  in  1S25  an  appointment  to  a 
cadetship  at  West  Point,  where  he  graduated  in  1820  in  a 
class  which  included  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston, lie  was  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  at  West 
Point  until  1831  ;  studied  law.  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  prnctised  in  Cincinnati  until  18.34,  when  he  was  elected 
professor  of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  astron- 
omy at  Cincinnati  College.  In  the  spring  of  1S42  he  gave 
a  course  of  public  lectures  on  astronomy,  which  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a 
telescopeand  the  erection  of  an  observatory.  Prof.  Mitchel 
was  commissioned  to  procure  the  necessary  apparatus  in 
Eurujie.  where  he  contracted  for  the  telescope  with  Merz 
and  Mahler  of  Munich.  The  cornerstone  of  the  observatory 
was  laid  by  John  Quincy  Adams  Xov.  10.  1843.  on  Mount 
Adams,  within  the  city  limits,  and  the  building  was  form- 
ally opened  with  the  new  telescope  Ajir.  14,  1845.  The 
building  of  Cincinnati  College  having  been  destroyed  by 
fire  during  the  same  year,  and  Prof.  Mitchel  receiving  no 
salary  as  director  of  the  observatory,  he  was  obliged  to 
look  elsewhere  for  means  of  support.  He  accordingly 
divided  his  energies  between  his  astronomical  observa- 
tions, the  delivery  of  popular  lectures  on  astronomy,  and 
railroad  surveys.  lie  served  as  adjutant-general  of  Ohio 
1848—49,  and  made  two  voyages  to  Europe  (185.3  and  1854) 
as  chief  engineer  and  agent  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
R.  R.  The  great  work  of  Prof.  Mitchel's  life  was  the 
stimulus  given  to  astronomy  by  his  pojjolar  lectures,  which 
were  the  direct  cause  of  the  establishment  of  observatories 
at  Albany.  Clinton,  and  Allegheny  City,  and  his  success 
at  Cincinnati  pmbnbly  had  an  influence  upon  the  speedier 
establishment  of  the  observatories  at  Washington  and 
Cambridge.  lie  established  in  July,  1846.  a  popular  scien- 
tific journal  entitled  The  Sidereal  Mcsseuf/er,  which  was 
discontinued  in  1S48  from  lack  of  support.  In  it,  and  in 
a  school  edition  of  Burritt's  Geoffvapht/  of  the  Heavens 
which  he  prepared  in  1849,  Prof.  Mitchel  published  his 
observations^  upon  ilouble  stars  in  so  far  as  they  have  yet 
been  given  to  the  world.  In  1848,  acting  upon  a  sugges- 
tion of  Prof.  Sears  C.  Walker,  he  invented  a  chronograph 
for  automatically  measuring  and  recording  right  ascen- 
sions by  electro-magnetic  mechanism,  nearly  at  the  time  a 
similar  apparatus  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Locke.  In  1849 
he  devised  a  declinometer,  or  apparatus  for  the  accurate 
measurement  of  large  differences  of  declinations,  which 
after  successive  improvements  was  in  1854  attached  to 
the  ef|uatoriaI.  the  latter  instrument  having  been  firmly 
clauiped  to  the  meridian.  During  the  ensuing  five  years 
(185-4-59)  many  zones  of  faint  stars  were  observed  by  its 
means,  and  nearly  50,000  observations  were  accumulated. 
Am(ing  the  other  achievements  of  Prof.  Mitchel  may  be 
mentioned  his  discovery  of  the  duplicity  of  certain  stars, 
nrttably  Antares  ;  his  numerous  un])ublishcd  observations 
of  nebula;,  sohir  spots,  double  stars,  and  comets  (chiefly 
made  in  1848-49);  his  determination  of  the  longitude  of 
Cincinnati  with  reference  to  Washington  and  St.  Louis; 
the  invention  of  an  apparatus  for  personal  equation;  and 
the  training  of  competent  and  enthusiastic  astronomical 
observers,  especially  Mr.  Henry  Twitchell,  who  as  assistant 
at  the  Cincinnati  Observatory  from  184r)  to  IsnO  carefully 
executed  the  work  hiid  out  for  him,  and  lent  important  aid 
in  the  construction  of  ajiparatus.  In  Aug.,  1859,  after  it 
became  evident  that  no  provision  would  be  made  in  Cin- 
cinnati ftir  the  imlepenflcnt  support  of  the  observatory  in 
(hat  city.  Prof.  Mitchel  accepted  the  post  of  director  of  the 
Dudley  Observatory  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  which  had  been 
erected  in  accordance  with  plans  furnished  by  him  five 
years  before.  Here,  with  the  assistance  of  Prof.  (Jeorge 
W.  Hough,  he  constructed  an  improved  declinometer,  which 
has  Hince  proved  eminently  useful.  In  18('il  Prof.  Mitchel 
tendered  his  military  services  to  Ins  country,  was  made 
brigarlier-general  of  volunteers  Aug.  9,  anrl  ordered  to  the 
department  of  Ohio.  Hoilistinguished  himself  by  a  forced 
march  into  Nortfiem  Alabama,  seizing  the  railway  between 
('orinth  arnl  Chattanooga,  was  made  major-general  Ajir. 
II,  ls(i2,  and  given  the  command  of  the  department  of  the 
South  in  September;  but  while  making  energetic  prepa- 


rations for  the  coming  campaign  was  seized  with  yellow 
fever,  and  d.  at  Bcauf.irt,  S.  C,  Oct.  SO,  18G2.  In  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  his  name  was  conferred  upon  the  ob- 
servatory he  had  created  at  Cincinnati,  which  has  since 
been  rebuilt  at  Mount  Lookout,  and  its  Buj)port  assumed 
by  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  His  jirincipal  publications  were 
The  Planetary  and  Stellar  Worlds  (l848)  and  The  Orhn  of 
Heaven  (1S51).  A  memoir  was  published  in  1865  by  Rev. 
P.  C.  Headley.  Clrvklanu  Abuk. 

Mitch'ell,  post-v.  of  Perth  co.,  Ont.,  Canada,  on  the 
Goderich  branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  32  miles 
S.  E.  of  Goderich.  It  has  1  weekly  newspajier,  manu- 
factories, 8  churches,  and  a  town-hall,  and  has  a  good 
trade  in  agricultural  products.     Pop.  of  sub-district,  1802. 

Mitchell,  county  of  S.  W.  Georgia.  Area,  450  square 
miles.  It  is  level,  well  timbered,  and  fertile.  Cotton  and 
corn  are  leading  products.  The  county  is  bounded  N.  W. 
by  the  navigable  Flint  River,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
South-western  R.  R.     Cap.  Camilla.     Pop.  0633. 

Mitchell,  county  of  Iowa,  bounded  N.  by  Minnesota. 
Area,  576  square  miles.  It  is  undulating  and  fertile. 
Grain  is  the  leading  product.  The  count}'  is  traversed  by 
the  Red  Cedar  and  Little  Cedar  rivers  and  the  Cedar  Falls 
and  Minnesota  R.  R.     Cap.  Osage.     Pop.  9582. 

Mitchell,  county  of  N.  Kansas.  Area,  720  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  Solomon  River,  is  quite  well 
timbered,  and  well  adapted  to  growing  stock  and  grain. 
In  the  S.  there  are  saline  lands.     Cap.  Reloit.     Pop.  485. 

Mitchell,  county  of  North  Carolina,  bounded  N.  AV.  by 
Tennessee.  Area,  530  square  miles.  It  is  mountainous, 
and  abounds  in  iron,  chrome,  rutile,  and  other  valuable 
minerals.  Sheet  mica  is  mined  and  exported.  Fine  mar- 
ble and  beautiful  talc-slate  are  found.  Grain  is  produced 
in  the  fertile  valleys.     Cap.  Bakersville.     Pop.  4705. 

Mitchell,  tp.  of  Cross  co..  Ark.     Pop.  670. 

Mitchell,  ]tost-v.  of  Marion  tp..  Lawrence  co.,  Ind., 
on  the  Louisville  New  Albany  and  Chicago  and  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  R.  Rs.,  has  2  weekly  newspapers,  and  is 
engaged  in  the  produce  trade.     Pop.  1087. 

Mitchell,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Mitchell  eo.,  la.,  on  the 
Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota  R.  R.  Pop.  of  v.  829  j  of  tp. 
1228. 

Mitchell,  tp.  of  Sheboygan  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1124. 

Mitchell  (David  Brapie),  b.  in  Scotland  Oct.  22, 1766; 
removed  in  1783  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  where  he  had  become 
heir  to  an  estate ;  was  chosen  solicitor-general  of  Georgia 
1795;  major-general  of  militia  1804  ;  governor  of  Georgia 
1809-13  and  1815-17;  made  a  treaty  with  the  Creeks  1S18. 
D.  at  Milledgeville  Apr.  22,  1837. 

Mitchell  (Donald  Grant),  LL.D.,  "Ik  Marvel,"  h.  at 
Norwich,  Conn.,  Apr.,  1822;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1841; 
passed  three  years  on  a  farm ;  travelled  in  Europe;  studied 
law  in  1840  in  New  York  ;  published  Fresh  Gleanings  (1847), 
Tlie  Battle  Summer  (1849),  a  record  of  his  observations  in 
1848  in  Paris;  The  Lorynctte  (1850),  lieveries  of  a  liaeh- 
elor  (1850),  Dream  Life  (1851);  was  IT.  S.  consul  atVenico 
1853-55;  Fnd<je  Doings  was  published  in  1854;  in  1855  ho 
settled  upon  his  farm  near  New  Haven,  Conn.;  published 

(1863)  Mtj  Farm  of  Edqcirood;  ]\'et  Dayn  at  Edqcirood 
(1864),   Seven   Stories   (1865),    Doctor  Johns   (1867),*  lUral 

Studies  (1867).  He  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  pleas- 
ing of  American  authors. 

Mitchell  (Elisha),  D.  D..  b.  in  Washington.  Conn., 
Aug.  19,  179:1;  graduated  at  Yale  1813;  was  a  tutor  there 
1810-18;  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  1S17-25,  and  afterwards  professor  of  chem- 
istry ;  was  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  1821  ; 
was  State  surveyor,  and  lost  his  life.  Juno  27,  1857.  upon 
the  Black  Dome,  or  MitriieH's  High  Peak,  the  highest 
point  E.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  was  buried  upon 
its  toj). 

Mitchell  (John).  M.  D..  F.  R.  S..  b.  in  England;  settled 
at  Urbanna,  Va.,  about  1700.  Devoting  himself  to  botany, 
his  information  was  of  value  to  Linnsrus.  who  named  for 
him  the  Mitrhella  repens;  prei>arcd  a  Map  of  the  liritish 
and  Freneh  Dnminiona  in  North  Americii  (1755)  ;  wrote 
(^ouiest  in  Amerira  between  fireat  liritain  and  Franee,  etc. 
(1757),  and  Present  State  of  Great  liritain  and  North 
America  (1767);  published  essays  on  Different  Colom  of 
People,    Pofiiffh,    and    Elretrie/il    Cohesion    in    Phil.    Tranx., 

vols,  xliii..  xlv..  li.  Returned  to  England  about  1767, 
where  he  d.  Mar.,  1768.  His  tracts  on  botany  were  jmb- 
lished  in  1769  as  Dissertatio  brevia  de  PrinripHs  fiotaniro- 
rnm  et  Zoolof/ornm,  ete.  Among  his  unpublished  MSS.  a 
pn|)er  on  the  yellow  fever  as  it  appeared  in  Virginia  in 
17;i7,  1741.  and  1742  was  valuabloto  Dr.  Rush  in  his  expo- 
rienco  with  that  epidemic  in  179:'',  and  was  published  in 
the  Am*  and  Med,  licg.,  vol.  iv. 
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niitclioll  (John),  b.  nt  ClioHtor,  Conn.,  I)«o.  2(1,  1704; 

f^rii.luatLMt  111.  Yalu  Colltij^it  IH2I  ;  Hluiliu'I  fit  Amldvcr  Tlico- 
I(>}{i(!iil  Seiiiiniiry,  itinl  lii-uanu^  jl  (N.n^^rcf^iilioiMil  oldrK.V- 
inuli  :  iiilil.nl  tim  \rw  lliivi-n  ClirUlinti  S/,f,lalf,r  IK2'l-a'J; 
]iiions<;il  t(i  |.r4;u<;h  IH21) ;  |iiL.><t.iir  of  lllo  l<'ir..L  church  at  Fiiir- 
htivori,  (JoiiM.,  IHitO-lttI,  1111(1  of  t.liu  K.IwardH  (thiirch,  N'orth- 
iun|iti.ii.  MuxH.,  IH:!n-(l!.  wli.'ii  Ihi^  Nliiln  of  h'n  lioiillh  foreuri 
hiiii  to  iihiiiitlon  |imi(diiiii;,  iinil  ho  ijiikIi-  ii  I^iiropi-an  lour, 
aftur  whii-li  li(<  i,i<ill(>(|  at  Slrutfoiij,  Colin.,  aiul  fli-\  oti-<l  hilii- 
Hflf,  aH  far  an  fffl.hi  lifiiltli  would  |icriuit.  to  liturarv  avoca- 
lioliH.  Ilo  |illliliHli<icl  77..;  I'i'irliral  CItnri-h  M,ii,l„r  (WMi), 
A  ttttiilr  ttt  tin-  J'rini'i/ili'/i  mill  frintirin  iif  tin-  f'iniiirr4i<i- 
liiiniil  Cliiiirli,,  „/.V...i  Kiiii/iiiiil  (Nortliaui|,lon.  I. HUM  |, /,,■(- 
Icn  III  II  lliiliiliriH:r  in  llriiciiln,  .\iiIih  J'rnm  Uri:r  llu:  .Sen 
(2  V(l!«.,  l.H.(.(),  /ii-iiiiiiitirentirH  iif  Sronrn  ittitl  Ohnriirtrri  ik 
CulUiJi-,  In)  II  (1  mil  mil,'  ../  Ydli-  ../  tilt  Clilim  ../'  ISJ 1  (Now 
llaVl'll,  ISID,  .1/,/  M.ilhri;  „r  /lii;,ll,-,-li„in  i,/'Mill,rilill  lll- 
Jliii-iiir  (ISI'.I),  anl  a  llovi'l.  Ituili-I  Kill,  ur  tin-  Diiniriiiil, 
a  '/'nil-  iif  Ciiiiitlyi/  Li/i-,  bi-'i-iilcH  orcanional  ..unuoiiH  and 
nia};a/.ino  artiulL-8.  In  hit.  latvr  yuarH  ho  took  Koiiiu  {uirt 
in  juilitioH,  and  wart  onro  or  twice  a  niuiiihur  of  tlio  Con-, 
nocticut  legiHlatiire.  Ilo  waH  a  ^oiitluiiian  of  culturo  and 
rare  o.xcelliMico  of  charactur.     I),  at  .'^triilford  Apr.  2.'*.  1H70. 

Mitclu-ll  (.loiiv  Kkahsi.kv).  M.  I>.,  h.  at  Sh(|,liiTdR- 
tovvn,  \n..  May  12.  17'.'.^:  ^radiiatoil  at  tho  I'liiviT^ily  of 
Pennsylvania  ISMI ;  made  thri'o  voyages  to  China  as  Hhip'H 
surj^con  ,■  settled  in  1H22  in  I'liihuielphia;  began  in  IK2+ 
to  lecture  on  physiology  niiil  instituteH  of  medicine  in  tho 
IMliladcIplliu  Institute;  hccjirrle  in  1  S2li  lirofi-ssor  of  chem- 
istry tlu-n- :  in  I  s;;;{  lic;;iin  to  leclure  in  the  I'Vanklin  Insti- 
tute on  chemistry  applied  to  tlie  arts;  Itecame  professor  of 
the  theory  and  practi.-e  of  medieine  in  the  .I.dVerson  Med- 
ical College  IS  11  ;  author  of  many  \'iiluabto  lecturCH,  es- 
says, and  scientific  papers,  a  volume  of  poeiiiH,  and  a 
treatise  On  tlir  Critiiti.'fiiiniiiin  Ih-iifiu  ../*  Miiliiriiniit  inid 
Epiilriiii'riil  fiirm.'    J),  at  I'hilailelphiu  Apr.  4,  1S58. 

Mitchell  (.Maui.i).  b.  at  Nantucket.  Mass..  Aug.  1. 
181H,  of  (Quaker  parentage:  as.sisteil  her  father  in  his  fa- 
vorite astronomical  stinlies;  gave  special  attention  to  tho 
study  of  nebulio  and  of  comets;  received  in  1847  a  gold 
modal  from  the  king  of  Oenmark  for  the  discovery  of  a 
comet;  was  afterwards  employed  upon  the  (^'oast  Survey 
and  the  Xaiitirnl  Aliiimifiv  ;  became  in  ISC),',  professor  of 
astronomy  in  Vussar  Colloge,  and  is  a  member  of  various 
learned  societies. 

Miti-lifll  (N.\nrM).  b.  at  East  liridgowator.  Mas.s.,  Feb. 
12,  17<'.'.l;  graduated  at  Harvard  17.Hil;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  17i)2;  was  lueuibcr  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
17118-1812,  except  one  term  in  ('ongress  I80.*{-ll.') ;  .State  sen- 
ator 181.3-14;  eircuitjudge  ISll-1'.l;  chief-justice  of  com- 
mon pleas  181'.)-21  ;  treasurer  1822-27;  commissioner  for 
settling  biiundaries  between  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Isl- 
and and  between  Massachusetts  ami  Connecticut;  librarian 
and  treasurer  of  the  .Massachusetts  Historical  ."Society  for 
several  years,  and  filled  numerous  other  jiosts  of  trust  and 
responsibility.  With  IJartholomew  Brown  he  edited  tho 
liriili/ewnter  Collcriion  nf  Siu-niil  Mimic,  which  was  for 
many  years  the  standard  in  New  Englaiul.  more  than 
1(111.000  copies  having  been  sold.  .Judge  .Mitchell  will  be 
chiefly  remembered,  however,  for  his  //.Nt...;./  nf  lii-i'lijcwntcr 
( 1810),  the  first  extended  ami  accurate  town-history  pub- 
lished in  .\meriea,  with  genealogical  tables,  .lodge  Mitchell 
was  descended  from  Exjiorience  Mitchell,  prominent  among 
the  early  I'ilgrims.     1).  at  East  liriilgewaler  .-Vug.  1,  18j:i. 

Itlitchell  (Hon.  PktkhI.  b.  at  Newe:istle.  New  Bruns- 
wick. .Ian.  4.  1824:  entered  |)ublie  life  in  IS.'ii",,  and  has 
since  been  distinguished  as  a  legislator  and  le;lder  of  tho 
confederation  parly  in  his  native  province,  in  which  he 
has  held  important  public  positions.  Since  1807  ho  has 
been  minister  of  murine  and  fisheries  for  the  Dominion  of 
Canad;l. 

Mitchell  (UoBERT  B.).  b.  in  Richland  co..  0.,  1828; 
educated  at  Washington  College,  Pa.:  became  a  lawyer; 
served  as  an  officer  of  Ohio  volunteers  in  the  Mexican  war; 
took  an  active  part  in  tho  Kansas  struggle,  having  gone 
thilhcr  in  I8.'il):  was  treasurer  of  Kansas  18.')8-lil  ;  adju- 
tant-general 18li0-i;i  ;  in  tho  IT..S.  volunteer  service  .luring 
the  war  of  18111-66.  at  first  a  colonel,  and  afterwards  as 
brigadier-general;  was  ba.lly  wonndeil  at  the  Wilson'.s 
Creek  fight,  and  was  governor  of  New  Mexico  18CJ-67. 

Mitchell  (Samiki,  Aioisths).  b.  in  Connecticut  in 
17SI2:  removeil  in  early  life  to  Philadelphia;  published  a 
scries  of  twenty-f.uir  gcogra|.hieal  works  which  attained  a 
wide  popularity  ;  .1.  in  Philadelphia  Dee.  20,  18ti8. 

Mitchell  (S.  Wf.ir).  M.  D..  b.  Feb.  l.'i,  1820.  in  Phila- 
delphia, a  son  of  Dr.  ,1.  K.  Mitchell :  graduated  in  18.'»0  at 
the  .Kfl'erson  Me.lieal  College ;  well  known  for  his  researches 
on  serpent-j.oisons.  nerve-physiology,  tho  respiration  of 
tortoises,  etc.,  published  in  tho  Umithsutiiiin  Cuiilribulioii; 
Vol.  III.— ;!« 


etc.  J  author  of  n,  work  on  tlie  Cryptiijiamoiu  Origin  o/  J/a- 

luriinm  ituil  [C)iiilriiiir  FKi'rrn,  ote. 

Mitchell  (Htki'iik.n  .Mix),  M..I).,  b.  nt  Wclhvmfltd.l. 
('oiiii.,  I >■•(•.  20,  174.1;  grn.luuliMl  at  Yttlij  I7rt.'i;  wan  liil.ir 
there  170*1-110;  h.M'aiiie  a  lawytfr  of  his  native  l.iwii  1772; 
associate  ju.lge  of  the  llartfor.l  county  court  I77'J.  its  pre- 
siding judge  17110  ;  ju.lge  of  thu  nupvriur  court  of  the  l^lnle 
171'.'.,  its  eliief-justiirv  1H07-I4;  wipi  in  Congress  I7h:i  and 
l7H.'i;  II.  H.  Senator  17U.>-1»4.  l>.  at  Wcthcrslicld  Sept. 
.■iU,  I8:ii. 

Mitchell  (Sir  Tiiohak  I.ivixiiNniM'.),  I).  (!.  \..,  V.  It.  S., 
b.  in  Siirliiigsbirc,  Scotlan.l,  in  1 702  :  entered  thu  army  in 
Portugal  at  the  age  of  sixteen  ;  was  uide-de-camp  to  tho 
duke  of  W.llinglon.  ami  aflcrwanls  ..n  the  slad  <if  the 
()uarl.-niiii"tcr.gen.-ral  lill  the  I'ml  of  the  Piniiisular  war; 
was  allernurils  sent  ba.k  to  Spain  as  a  member  of  Sir 
Henry  Torrens'  survey  of  the  fields  of  battle;  in  1827  was 
appointed  ileputy  surveyor-general  of  ,\ew  South  W&loii, 
an. I  iilliiniitely  be.-ame  surveyor-g.*rieral.  filling  that  post 
nnlil  his  dealii.  In  Ihat  capacity  hi;  eon. looted  four  .hiring 
cxpeiliti.ins  into  the  great  ileferts  of  Australia;  .liseovered 
iVIount  Hyna,  the  vast  region  called  Australia  Felix,  tho 
Ite.l.  Peel,  Namm.iy,  anil  Viet.iria  rivers,  explored  the 
courses  .if  the  D:ir!iiig  and  < I  leiielg  rivers,  and  mapped  out  a 
practicable  roule  Inlwcn  tin- .-olonies  of  X'ictoria  and  South 
Australia.  He  published  in  |K.'18  an  account  of  his  first 
three  expeditions,  and  in  1848  his  ./oiirnrit  of  the  heroic 
but  unsiieeessful  efl'ort  to  reach  the  t/ulf  of  Carfientaria 
from  .Sydney.  He  also  published  se\eriil  elementary  gc..- 
graphieal  and  military  treatises,  an<l  an  necount  of  a 
"  boomerang  propeller"  invented  by  him  for  steam  vessels. 
He  was  knighted  in  18:tO,  made  a  colonel  in  1864,  D.  at 
Park  Hall,  near  .Sydney.  Oct.  6,  1856. 

Mitchell  (Wii.i.iAM  I-.),  b.  Aug.  25,  1805,  in  Henry  eo., 
Vn.:  moved  to  (ieorgia  when  a  boy;  graduate.l  at  the 
State  University  in  1825;  studied  law.  and  was  a<linilteil 
to  the  bur;  rose  to  distinction  in  his  profession,  iin.l  in 
1807.  after  the  death  of  .Judge  Lumpkin,  was  put  at  the 
head  of  the  Lumpkin  Law  School,  one  of  the  departments 
of  the  Stale  I'niversily.  which  he  still  hohls.  He  has  also 
been  one  of  the  trustees  of  tho  university  for  a  number  of 
years.  A.  H.  .Stei'IIF.ns. 

Mitchell's,  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1251. 

Mitchell's,  Ip.  of  Dcrtio  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  856. 

Mitchell's  lliKh  Peak.     See  Black  Mou.vtai.v. 

Mitchell's  Mills,  post-tp.  of  Elmore  co.,  Ala.    P.  640. 

Mitch'elltree,  tp.  of  Martin  eo..  Ind.     Pop.  1020. 

Mitcli'ellville,  post-v.  of  Polk  eo..  la.,  on  the  Chicago 
Rock  Islam!  and  Pacific  and  the  Des  Moines  Valley  R.  Ks. 

.Mitch'ic,  post-v.  (called  also  Selma  LA.vm.vn)  and  tp. 
in  Monroe  eo..  111.,  on  the  ilississippi  River.     Pop.  7011. 

Mitch'ill  (Samikl  Latham),  M.  D..  LL.D.,  b.  at  Plan- 
dome.  .North  Hempstead,  N.  V.,  Aug.  20,  1764;  took  his 
medical  degree  at  Edinburgh  1786;  studied  law,  and  was 
a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  .Six  Nations  1788;  became 
in  17112  professor  of  chemistry,  etc.  in  Columbia  College; 
was  1707-181.'!  editor  of  tho  Medical  Jleponilori/ :  was  in 
Congress  1801-04  and  1810-13;  U.S.  Senator  LS04-09 ; 
held  professorships  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons. N.  v..  1808-26  ;  vice-president  of  the  Rutgers  Med- 
ical School  1S26-;I0;  was  active  in  establishing  learned 
.societies  ami  in  scientific  observation  :  author  of  several 
works,  mostly  upon  natural  and  physical  science,  besides 
numerous  papers  of  value.  He  was  one  of  the  fathers  of 
natural  science  in  America.     D.  in  New  York  Sept.  7,  1831. 

Mite.     See  Acakis. 

Mit'l'ord  (.Mauv  Rissell),  b.  at  Alnsford.  Hants.  Dec. 
16.  1786;  iiublished  in  early  life  some  volumes  of  poems, 
and  then  became  a  successful  and  highly  popular  prose- 
writer.  Her  jirincipal  works  are  Our  Villiujfi.  a  series  of 
pleasant  sketches  (5  vols..  1824-32).  Jicl/ord  Htf/ii,  Country 
•S'/onVs,  licrollcctiints  (1852),  -'l(Aei-/oil  «iirf  other  Tiitm 
(1854),  and  a  number  of  dramas,  of  which  Ricml  (1828) 
was  the  most  successful.  ( See  her  Li/c  and  CorreitpondeHcr, 
edited  bv  Rev.  A.  (i.  K.  LEstrange,  3  vols.,  1869.)  D.  Jan. 
10.  1855. 

Mitford  (William),  b.  in  London  Feb.  10,  1744;  was 
educated  at  liueen's  ('ollege.  Oxford,  where  ho  studied 
little  but  tireek;  retired  to  his  Hampshire  estate,  and 
often  sat  in  Parliament :  becaiue  professor  of  history  in 
the  Royal  .•Vcademy ;  wrote  -4ii  /n./ii.'rv  i«/<»  the  Principle 
of  Htirmnnif  in  Lanffiinijr*  (2d  ed.  18041,  and  Hintorii  of 
(irccce  (5  vols..  1784—1815),  long  regarded  as  a  standard 
work.  It  is  written  from  the  aristocratic  standpoint.  The 
best  edition  (8  vols..  Svo.  1838)  has  the  notes  of  bis  brother. 
Lord  Redesdnle.     Milford  d.  Feb.  8,  1827. 

.Mith'rn,  or  .M ithras  [Sansk.  .ViV.n],  one  of  the  earliest 
divinities  of  the  .\ryan  race,  whose  worship,  well  known  to 
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the  Indians  in  Vcdic  trraes,  was  considerably  modified  by 
the  Mazdeir^m  of  Zarathrestra,  subsequently  greatly  ex- 
tended in  the  later  Per.-^ian  empire,  and  even  became  a 
favorite  at  Rome  and  the  Western  cities  during  the  second 
and  third  centuries  A.  D.  Mithra  in  the  Zendie  religion 
was  originally  the  highest  of  the  twenty-eight  divinities 
of  the  second  class  in  the  Persian  pantheon,  and  of  the 
seven  iiiii^haspaii'h  subordinate  to  the  Ized  or  ruler  of  the 
universe:  but  at  a  later  day  he  became  the  equal,  and  ulti- 
mately the  superior,  of  Ormuzd,  and  was  identified  with 
the  Sun  himself.  Monuments  of  the  Mithra-worship  have 
been  found  in  Home,  and  even  at  Mai'seilles  and  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,in  which  the  god  is  represented  as  a  beautiful 
youth  clad  in  Phrygian  garb,  kneeling  upon  an  ox,  into 
whose  neck  ho  plunges  a  knife,  and  surrounded  by  allegori- 
cal emblems  of  the  sun  and  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zoiliac. 
The  •'  mysteries  "  of  Mithra  were  a  peculiar  feature  of  this 
religion  ;  they  were  celebrated  chiefly  at  the  winter  solstice, 
Dec.  25.  The  Mithra-worship  was  suppressed  by  law  in 
the  Roman  empire  378  a.  d.,  but  lingered  for  centuries  in 
'  the  East,  until  extinguished  by  Islam.  (See  Lajard's  great 

work,  Le  Ciilte  lic  Mithra,  and  K,  0.  Miiller's  Monuments 
of  Ancient  Art.) 

3Iithrida'tes  VI,,  kingof  Pontus.surnamed  Eupator, 
or  more  generally  thf.  Great,  b.  at  Sinope,  the  capital  of 
i  the  kingdom,  in  130  b.  r. :  succeeded  his  father  in  124  B.C. ; 

I  conquered  during  the  tirst  period  of  his  I'eign  the  territo- 

ries along  the  northern  coast  of  the  Euxine  as  far  as  Cher- 
'  sonesus  Taurica;  incorporated  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus 

farther  to  the  W.  ;  turned  then  to  the  countries  S.  of  the 
Euxine.  attacked  Cap])adocia  and  Bithynia.  and  met  hero 
with  the  Romans.  Three  wars  ensued,  known  in  the  his- 
tory of  Rome  as  the  Mithridatic  wars — namely  (1)  SS-S5 
B.C.;  (2)  83-82  B.C.;  and  (3)  74-66  b.  c.  They  are  fully  de- 
scribed under  Sulla,  Luccllfs.  and  Pompey,  and  ended 
with  the  complete  defeat  of  Mithridates,  who  retreated 
behind  the  Euxine,  and  killed  himself  at  Panticapffium, 
whore  he  was  besieged  by  his  own  son.  Pharnaces,  in  63 
B.  c.  Nevertheless,  the  Romans  considered  him  as  the 
most  formidable  enemy  the  republic  had  ever  had  to  con- 
tend with,  and  he  was  evidently  a  highly  gifted  man.  both 
as  a  general  and  a  statesmnn.  He  had  received  a  Greek 
education  and  spoke  twenty-two  languages,  and,  although 
he  was  an  Asiatic  despot  in  all  his  measures  and  in  his 
whole  character,  he  had  a  fine  taste  for  art  and  science. 
His  collection  of  gems  and  his  library  of  medical  books 
were  very  celebrated. 

Mit'la  [Aztec,  Mirtlnn,  "place  of  the  dead"],  a  vast 
ruined  city  in  Mexico,  15  miles  S.  E.  of  Oaxaca.  supposed 
to  have  been  built  by  j)redecessors  of  the  Zapoteco  race, 
who  now  occupy  that  region.  The  monuments,  consisting 
of  immense  palaces  antl  temjdes.  are  adorned  with  a  high 
I  degree  of  art,  and  are  still  in  tolerable  preservation.  (See 

!  Charnay's^((mc»oH(e/-/ca/»es  (1860)  and  the  accompanying 

j  magnificent  collection  of  photographs.) 

f  Mitrailleuse',  a   gun    in  which   several  barrels  are 

'  combined  in  order  to  produce  a  greater  effect  by  tbe  rapid 

j  succession  of  a  number  of  shots.     Mitrailleuses  existed  as 

early  as  the  fourteenth  century.     They  were  called  killini/- 
organs  at  that  time;  and  artistically  elaborated  specimens, 
I  among  which  are  also  some  breech-loaders,  arc  found  in 

I  the  arsenals  and  museums  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  Rome,  Con- 

!  Rtantinople,  Mosctnv,  and  Sigmaringen.     The  Scaligers  at 

j  the  end  M'  the  fdurtcenth  century,  the  Protestant  princes 

of  Germany  in  the  Smalkaldian'war.  and  Austria  in  the 
wars   against  Turkey,  used  this   kind   of  guns.     But  the 
ancient  mitrailleuse  ilifi'ors  fn)m  the  modern  both  in  dimen- 
j  sions  and  in  the  position  of  the  barrels.     A  peculiar  kind 

of  mitrailleuse  was  the  eipinr/ot,  each  barrel  being  loaded 
with  several  shots,  which,  by  a  slowly-burning  charge,  were 
discharged  one  after  the  other.  The  inpinr/td  was  used  not 
only  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  also  recently — by  the  l>anes 
in  1848-50  and  IS63-64.  At  the  storming  of  Diijtjicl  the 
Prussians  took  about  thirty  !*uch  guns.  As  it  became  evi- 
dent, however,  that  a  ease-shot  from  a  singlc-barrellod 
gun  jiroduccd  the  same  effect  as  the  mitrailleuse,  but  in  a 
I  higher  degree,  the  mitrailleuse  went  generally  out  of  uso 

until  recently  an  Americnn  inventor  brought  the  old 
gun  into  fashion  again  under  a  new  form.     (See  Gatlino 

Gt  N.) 

Mi'tre  [fiat,  mitm  ;  Or.  juiTpo],  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  (Latin  rite),  the  official  head-dress  of  bishops  nnci 
of  certain  abbots  and  other  dignitaries.  It  has  two  ])ointH, 
and  symbolizes  the  cloven  tongues  of  fire  which  sat  upon 
the  apostles'  heads  at  the  great  I'cntccostal  season.  It  is 
miKJc  of  the  richest  and  most  costly  materialH. 

Mitre  (Gen.  Bautolomi';),  b.  at  Buenos  Ayrcs  June  26, 
1821  ;  received  a  careful  education,  iind  <'arly  disfinguishrtl 
himwolf  in  literature;  resided  at  Mnntcvi<lco  (hiring  the 
oarlior  period  of  tho  nine  years'  aiego  of  that  city,  and 


aided  in  the  defence  both  with  sword  and  pen  while  en- 
gaged in  historical  researches;  in  1846  proceeded  to  Bolivia, 
where  he  became  a  journalist  and  instructor  in  tactics  at  a 
military  college,  published  a  romance  entitled  La  SoUdad, 
and  was  engaged  as  an  officer  of  the  Bolivian  army  in  a 
i  war  with  Peru;  afterwards  resided  in  Valparaiso,  Chili, 
founded  a  newspaper,  became  favorably  known  as  a  poet, 
took  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  was  once  exiled  to  Peru 
for  his  supposed  connection  with  a  conspiracy  set  on  foot 
by  the  liberal  party  ;  returned  to  Montevideo  in  time  to 
take  an  active  part  as  colonel  of  artillery  in  the  overthrow 
of  Rosas  at  Monte  Caseros,  Feb.  3,  1852;  was  a  leader  in 
the  movement  at  Buenos  Ayres  against  Gen.  Urquiza  in 
the  following  September,  resulting  in  the  quasi  independ- 
ence of  that  province  from  the  Argentine  Confederation. 
Mitre  engaged  in  journalism,  literature,  and  politics  ;  wrote 
his  principal  work,  Historitt  dc  Bcfifroni)  ;  was  minister  of 
war  under  the  administration  of  Obligado  and  Alsina,  in 
which  capacity  he  led  the  provincial  forces  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Pres.  Urquiza,  which  terminated  in  a  defeat 
at  Cepeda,  Oct.  23,  1859,  and  resulted  in  the  reunion  of  the 
seceded  province  to  the  Argentine  Confederation,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  treaty  of  San  Jose  de  Flores,  Nov.  10, 
1850.  Mitre  was  chosen  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  May, 
1860 ;  was  made  brigadier-general  in  July,  and  new  diffi- 
culties having  arisen  with  the  federal  government  in  1861, 
he  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  national  forces  un- 
der command  of  Gen.  Urquiza  at  Pavon,  Sept.  11  of  that 
year.  As  a  consequence,  Pres.  Derqui  was  forced  to  re- 
sign, the  "  Confederation  "  was  dissolved.  Mitre  became 
president  ad  interim  in  October,  and  called  a  congress, 
which  met  at  Buenos  Ayres  May  25,  18(12,  and  formed  a 
constitution  for  the  nation,  which  was  thenceforth  styled 
the  "  Argentine  Republic. "_  Mitre  was  elected  president  for 
six  years  in  October,  and  administered  the  government  with 
such  skill  and  success  that  the  country  enjoyed  a  period  of 
unprecedented  prosperity.  During  the  war  between  Para- 
guay' and  the  triple  alliance  of  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, and  Uruguay  he  was  for  more  than  two  years  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  allied  forces.  During  the  admin- 
istration of  his  successor,  Domingo  F.  Sarmiento,  Mitre 
was  sent  as  special  minister  to  the  Brazilian  court  to  con- 
clude a  treaty.  In  the  electoral  campaign  of  1S74,  Mitre 
presented  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  but 
being  defeated  by  Dr.  Avellaneda.  he  headed  a  rebellion 
which  broke  out  Oct.  1.  The  attcmj)t  ]irovcd  a  failure,  and 
the  once-honored  statesman  accejited  the  amnesty  tendered 
him,  and  has  since  remained  In  obscurity. 

Charles  A.  Washburn. 

3Ii'tre-Shell  {Mitra).  a  largo  genus  of  gasteropod  mol- 
lusks  of  the  family  Volutida;.     There  arc  400  living  and 


Bishop's  T\[ilrc-Shell, 


MITitOWICZ     MIXKIJ   M(JUi:S. 


100  oxtinct  »*pooioH.  Tho  Philtpiiino  Titlnndtt  tiro  th«!r 
jj<'i)^ni|ilii<*iil  (fontro  iin'l  princiintl  hubitut.  Th«  uxtrii- 
tropinil  H|ii'ci('H  aiu  iiiiiiuto.  Tiiu  proboHein  Ih  lonf;.  un*] 
tin;  miiiiMiI  niiiN  iin  oflVnt^ivo,  Htron^^-HinulliiiK  purple 
ll<fui<l.  Till'  l)iHlii>p's  riiiti'u  (.1/.  ejnuvdjtaltt)  in  a  iUw  mIiuII 
IVmiii  IIui  l'iii-iti<?  0<'uiiii. 

Mit'rowir/  [imc.  S'inninm],  toun  of  AuHtrhi,  on  tlio 
Militiirv  I'niiitior.  «n  tlio  UilX  bank  o!"  tho  Snavo,  hut*  niuny 
intercHtin;;  Uoiimn  anlHitiiticH,  un*l  \n  culobratofj  fur  thu 
wincrt  pnuliiciMl  in  \tn  vicinity.     Pop.  .'J200. 

Dlitsrh'rrlicli  (  Kit.ii akiO.  b.  at  Nciioiiile.  in  (IioKnind 
.liicliy  of  OLI.^iilnitu',  Jim.  7,  I7UI;  Hluiiird  pliili.|<)(^y  ami 
OricnttLl  IiiHhiiy  at  lli-iilolbur^,  (iiittin^cn,  nri'I  Parir^,  but 
tb'vntc'il  biniscli'  from  I S| S  exrluMivoly  to  cbiuniHtry.  IliH 
(li-(r  ivtn-y  of  the  law  of  i.'^oniarphirtni  attractoil  tho  attcntirtn 
(if  IJor/.i'lius,  on  \vb<Hn  invitation  ho  went  to  Stockholm  in 
jsl'.).  In  ISL'I  iin  wan  iippointc'l  ]tr<ifi'sHor  of  choniiHtry  at 
tho  rnivorHity  of  Hurlin,  wbirh  position  lio  hehl  till  \i\n 
(loath.  AuR.  2H,  IMfl.'l.  ni-*  prinripal  work  ih  bin  l.thrhunh 
if'i-  Clu-mir  (\H2\i—il),  hcfi'ulv^  wliieh  bit  cfininmnicated  a 
number  of  valuablr  pn]M'rs  nn  dimdrpbisTn.  the  formation 
of  iirtiticiiil  metals,  ben/.ine,  llii>  forttiatinn  r)rctber.  vU%  to 
the    Trtni»ftriinua  of  tliu   Iturlin  Acatloniy  unU  to  I'oj^gon- 

Mit'tormaicr  fKAni,  JnsKpn  Aston),  b.  at  Milnich 
An;;.  Ti.  ITS";  Htiulieil  law  at  Tiand^^hnt  and  lleiflelborj^, 
an<l  became  professor  of  jurispnidenec  in  ISIl  at  Landsbut, 
in  ISM)  lit  Itonn.  anil  in  I'^'Jl  at  lloidelber^'.  where  be  d. 
An(^.  lis,  iSCiT.  Ill'  was  nietubcr  of  the  le^i-'^Iaturi'  of  liaden 
for  nniny  years,  and  presjiient  of  the  (iorman  Parliament 
in  l''r]inkfort  in  ISlil.  but  bis  inlluenco  wa^  mostly  duo  to 
his  hooks,  ombraein;;  almost  every  riopartment  of  jnrispru- 
di'uce.  and  advoeatini;  throuffhout  liberal  antl  proprossivo 
measures,  jiublicity  of  all  lej^al  jiroreetlin^fs,  trial  by  jury, 
ete.  His  T/it<trir  ilt'H  /{ftreiHrH  im  prinfirhcii  Prozemie  (\H2\), 
Die  Lfhre  voui  Urirrine  ini  Dcutarhrn  Strafprozpm^c  (lft!i4), 
and  Aiiffitttnt/  sitrV^rthriffi<fun(ftkiinnt,  liave boon  translated 
into  several  other  Eurojioan  lanffuajjos. 

Mittiiica^iio',  j)ost-v.  of  West  Springfield  tp.,  Hamp- 
den CO.,  Alass.,  on  the  N.  bank  of  Agawam  River  and  on 
the  lloston  and  Albany  R.  R.,  has  good  water-power  and 
impr)rtant  miinufufturcs. 

Iflitt'wcidUf  town  of  normany,  in  the  kingdom  of 
S!t\on\',  has  largo  unmufacturos  of  linen,  woollen,  and  cot- 
t  in  fiihries.     PUp.  TlHiil. 

jllilylene*     So©  Mvtii.knk. 

l^Iixod  Cndniro,  in  musie.  a  term  sometimes  applied 
to  sneh  eadences  us  differ  from  those  eonimonly  known  as 
the  '*  perfect."  tho  "  imperfect,"  and  the  *  plagal."  Tho 
most  common  mixed  cadence  is  that  consisting  of  the  sub- 
dominant  harmony  followed  by  that  of  tho  dominant,  as  in 
Ex.  1  at  a,  h,  and  c  ; 

6  c 


{Several  other  mixed  cadences  may  bo  seen  at  a,  h,  c,  and  d 
in  Ex.  2  : 

bed 


Ex. 


Wll. 1,1AM  iSTAUSTON. 

Mixed  Mathematics,  the  application  of  mathemati- 
cal principles  to  scientific  investigations  or  to  practical 
constructions  in  the  arts.  The  term  is  nsed  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  term  pure  "  mathematics,"  which  is  applied 
to  the  investigations  of  tho  purely  scientific  principles  of 
mathematies.  AV,  G.  Peck. 

Mixed  Modes.  Tn  modern  music  much  of  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  the  harmony  often  arises  from  the  mingling 
of  chords  belonging  to  one  of  the  modes  with  the  regular 
progressions  of  a  composition  written  in  the  other.  This 
occurs  most  freipiently  when  in  the  course  of  a  piece  in  the 
tiKijur  nio<Ic  certain  harmonics  are  borrowed  from  the  cor- 
responding nn'iior.  and  are  substituted  for  those  which 
would  naturally  occur.  Ry  a  skilfnl  use  of  this  device 
many  of  the  most  striking  and  expressive  traits  of  the 
minor  mode  may  be  transferred  and  incorporated  into  tho 
major  mode,  thereby  enriching  that  mode  with   new  and 


i«{ngularly  hctiutiful  cfTucts,  and  ahio  Murpriidnj?  tho  ear  by 

a  train  of  unexpected  and  (friiceful  turnn  of  the  hnnnouy, 
Huch  art  eonid  not  be  produced  by  tho  ordinary  nrogrer«fdon*i 
of  either  of  the  modcf  ex(du'*ively.  The  ehief  chanieteriHlic 
iiilervalH  of  the  niodcK  are  the  third  and  wixlti,  with  the 
diminisbiMl  seventh  of  the  minor.  ThoHo  belonging  to  the 
minor,  when  judieiouf^ly  trauHferred  tntoniuftio  of  the  major 
mode,  nn  pawHing  harmonioH,  not  implying  or  leiMling  into 
other  keyn,  givo  u  new  interest  and  eoloHng  evi^n  to  very 
eommonida(!(;  iilean,  and  iiri:  al^o  the  couree  of  (be  grande-t 
aw  well  a-H  the  mont  elegant  and  pathetic  development"  of 
modern  muHieal  art.  In  itH  Hintple)<t  form  tbiH  mixing  of 
niodcM  occuro  when, for  inKtanee,  we  change  the  major  triad 
of  tho  tonic  or  Hubdominant  into  the  correriponding  winor. 
Thus,  in  Ex.  I  tiie  tonii-  triad  of  ('  major  at  u  in  exchanged 
at  /j  f<ir  the  tf>nic  triad  of  ('  minor :  antl  nt  c  and  d  u  Himi- 
lar  change  taketi  place  with  tho  Hubdominant  triad: 


Ex.1. 


It  iH  quite  evident  hero  that  the  harmony  at  a  and  r  be- 
longs to  tho  fcalo  or  key  of  C  mnjur,  while  that  at  h  and  d 
is  deriveil  from  C  minor.  On  tho  name  principle  are  to  be 
interpreted  such  progressions  as  those  in  Ex.  2,  where 
.several  intervals  of  one  mode  are  exchanged  for  those  of 
the  other  (major  yielding  to  minor),  as  indicated  by  the 
accidental  flats.  N.  R.  By  omittiuff  all  the  flats,  tho  exam- 
ple will  bo  reduced  to  simple  major  harmony,  and  may  be 
HO  played: 


Ex.  2. 


The  superior  richness  of  effect  thus  obtained  by  tho  mix- 
ture of  modes  will  bo  still  better  apprehended  by  comparing 
the  jilain  harmony  of  Ex.  :J  at  «  with  that  at  h,  where  two 
diminished  sevenths  are  borrowed  from  the  minor  scales 
of  V  and  C  : 
Ex.  3.        a  ^_^^_^,        r^  (^^^"T"^  Haydn. 
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Compare  also  the  pnssag;c  at  n  in  Ex.  4  with  the  harmony 
given  at  h.  tho  mysterious  beauty  of  which  latter  ari.^cs 
altopccthcr  from  the  aiU>ption  of  two  chorda  (in  the  first  full 
bar)  belonging  to  foreign  sealcs; 


Ex.  4 


WlLLl.\«  St.iuntox. 
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MIXED  NUMBER— MIXTURE. 


Mixed  Number,  a  number  which  is  made  up  of  an  in- 
tegral and  a  tVactiunal  part.  Thus,  2,1  is  a  mixed  number; 
numbers  made  up  of  an  entire  and  a  decimal  ])art,  as  2.26, 
are  called  mLrcd  clccimuln.  W.  G.  Pkck. 

Mixed  Quantity,  a  quantity  made  up  of  an  entire  and 

6 
j  a  fractional  part.     Thus,  a  -|-  —  is  a  mixed  quantity.     The 

numerical  value  of  a   mixed   quantity  may  or   may  not 
I  be  a  mixed   number:  thus,  in  the   example  just  given  if 

!  a  =  2,  &  ^  3,  and  c  =  4,  the  mixed  quantity  is  also  a  mixed 

number  equal  to  2|,  but  if  a  —  2,  6  =  6,  and  c  =  3,  the  quan- 
tity is  an  entire  number  equal  to  4.  W.  G.  Peck. 
Mixed  Races.  The  union  of  parents  belonging  to  two 
i  distinct  varieties  of  mankind  gives  rise  to  a  mixed  race, 
which  usually  blends  in  some  measure  the  bodily  characters 
j  of  the  two  parent  races.  The  intermediate  complexion, 
hair,  and  features  thus  produced  may  be  best  traced  in  the 
descendants  of  whites  and  negroes,  from  the  yellow-brown, 
crisp-haired,  mulattoes  of  the  first  generation,  down  to  the 
children  of  whites  and  octoroons  in  the  fourth  generation, 
in  whom  negro  blood  may  no  longer  be  evident  in  the  skin 
and  hair,  though  a  faint  violet  tinge  of  the  finger-nails 
may  remain.  In  crossing  between  races  less  different  in 
complexion  the  absorption  takes  place  sooner;  thus,  in 
,  Texas  a  single  admixture  of  Mexican  blood  would  be  hardly 
[  observable  beyond  the  second  generation  in  a  family  other- 
I  wise  of  European  descent.  Thus,  there  is  considerable 
!  justification  for  Ihe  popular  terms  describing  mixed  races 
as  "  half-breed,'' "  quarter-blood,"  ''octoroon,*'  etc.,  as  if 
'  their  constitutions  were  made  up  by  arithmetical  fractions 
of  the  constitutions  of  their  parents.  This  mode  of  esti- 
mation, however,  though  useful  for  general  guidance,  makes 
no  approach  to  scientific  accuracy.  As  in  cross-breeds  of 
other  animals,  so  in  man,  some  elements  of  parentage  pre- 
ponderate over  others.  One  of  the  parent  races  may  im- 
press its  type  on  the  offspring  more  strongly  than  the  other. 
In  Russian  Asia  the  hybrid  race  sprang  from  Russian 
fathers  and  Tatar  mothers,  and  are  described  as  showing  the 
maternal  Mongolian  type,  with  high  cheek-bones,  oblique 
eyes,  and  coarse  black  hair,  rather  than  the  paternal  Sla- 
vonic type.  Such  preponderance  may  also  depend  in  some 
measure  on  sex.  Thus,  Nott  and  others  maintain  that  the 
children  of  negro  fathers  and  European  mothers  partake 
more  of  the  negroid  character  than  those  of  European 
fathers  and  negro  mothers.  Also,  as  is  usual  in  crossed 
breeds  of  animals,  reversion  is  apt  to  take  place  toward 
one  or  other  of  the  parent  types.  This  reversion  is  often 
noticed  in  a  striking  way  in  the  same  family  where  the 
parents  are  of  different  races,  some  of  the  children  taking 
after  one  parent  and  some  after  the  other.  The  four  chil- 
dren of  a  negro  father  and  an  Arab  mother,  according  to 
Pruner,  were  two  of  the  father's  and  two  of  the  mother's 
complexion.  There  are  numerous  accounts  of  mulatto 
and  quadroon  families  where  some  of  the  children  have 
strongly  tended  toward  the  negro  and  others  toward  the 
wliite  type.  Many  observations  on  these  subjects  have 
been  collected  by  Waitz  and  others,  but  the  results  hardly 
yet  admit  of  generalization. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  any  two  races 
of  mankind  are  capable  of  producing  offspring.  This  is  in 
great  measure  actually  proved  by  the  existence  of  crossed 
races  in  endless  variety  of  combination.  Of  these  mixed 
races,  experience  shows  that  some  become  permanent  popu- 
lations, such  as  would  continue  and  increase  indefinitely 
if  left  to  themselves  without  further  fnrcign  admixture. 
The  (Iritjuas  of  South  Africa,  mostly  of  Euro])ean-II(itt('ntot 
descent,  and  the  Kuruglis  of  North  Africa,  of  Turkish- 
Moorish  descent,  are  mixed  races  well  able  to  thrive.  The 
mrNfi'zo  populations  of  Mexico,  Paraguay,  Caraccas,  mainly 
of  Spanish  mingled  with  indigenous  Aincriean  blood,  have 
already  some  uniformity  of  type,  and  if  undisturbed  might 
no  doubt  in  the  course  of  ages,  by  intermarriage  among 
themselves,  become  fuseil  int<)  a  distinct  sub-race  of  man- 
kind. ditTcring  from  the  Southern  European  by  a  yellower 
complexion,  stiffer  and  coarser  hnir,  and  a  slightly  oblique 
set  of  the  eyelids.  It  is  evirient  that  such  crossing  of  races, 
and  the  fusing  of  the  result  into  a  homogeneous  whole,  has 
been  one  of  the  most  widely-acting  processes  which  have 
shaped  the  national  types  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 
It  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  argued  that  there  are  races 
between  whom  no  permanent  mongrel  race  can  be  formed, 
cither  because  few  children  arc  born,  or  because  such  chil- 
dren or  their  descendants  arc  short-lived  or  sterile.  This 
may  to  a  certain  extent  be  true,  but  in  such  arguments  the 
cfTccts  of  social  causes  have  sometimes  been  mistaken  for 
physical  failure.  To  take  a  striking  instance,  the  scarcity 
of  half-breeds  in  Australia  between  the  indigenes  and  the 
white  cohmiHtH  hiin  often  been  appealed  to  as  proving  these 
two  races  incapabhr  of  formin;:  an  intermediate  race  ;  but 
the  real  cause  is  now  well   known  to  have  been  that  the 


blacks  themselves  habitually  killed  the  half-caste  children. 
In  more  ordinary  cases,  where  half-eastes,  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  a  higher  race  and  the  status  of  a  lower,  are  thrust 
uy  social  pressure  into  a  despised  and  disorderly  life,  the 
unfavorable  effect  of  these  conditions  on  the  permanence 
and  increase  of  their  race  is  evident.  Thus,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  in  Western  South  .Vmerica  the  Zambos, 
mongrels  of  mixed  European,  negro,  and  indigenous  Amer- 
ican races,  shtmld  be  ]»romincnt  among  the  criminal  class, 
orthat  in  the  East  Iniliesthe  Portuguese-Malay  half-castes 
should  be  sunk  in  a  deplorable  condition  of  misery,  sloth, 
and  moral  degrailation.  In  the  second  of  these  two  in- 
stances it  is  probable  that  there  is  physical  as  well  as  moral 
failure.  Apart  from  social  causes,  physical  failure  of  a 
mixed  race  seems  oftenest  due  to  unsuitability  of  one  of 
the  parent  races  to  the  climate.  Thus,  while  the  English- 
Maori  half-breeds  in  New  Zealand  are  a  strong  and  healthy 
race,  the  Dutch-Malay  half-breeds  in  Java  (known  as  Lip- 
laps)  are  weakly  in  body  and  mind,  and  are  said  to  die  out 
in  three  generations.  Yet  the  vitality  of  this  mixed  race, 
low  as  it  is,  is  higher  than  that  of  the  unmixed  or  creoIe 
whites  in  the  district. 

The  terms  invented  to  denote  the  various  race-combina- 
tions in  America  arc  very  numerous,  but  have  been  used  so 
indefinitely  that  only  a  few  of  the  ])nncipal  ones  have  any 
ethnological  accuracy.  The  first  cross  between  white  and 
negro  are  mtdatfoes  (Spanish,  titidato — /.  c.  *' muled");  the 
second  cross,  white  with  mulatto,  are  qnndroona  (Spanish, 
(/uartcron — i'.  c.  ''quarter-bred");  the  third  class,  white 
with  quadroon,  are  octoroons,  a  word  formed  on  the  model 
of  the  last,  to  denote  "eighth-bred"  (Siianish,  ocmrou). 
Here  the  negro  blood  is  reckoned  fractionally,  but  other 
terras,  now  out  of  use,  were  applied  to  the  number  of  gen- 
erations ;  tfircerons  were  mixed-bred  of  the  third  generation, 
and  therefore  the  same  as  the  above  quadroons,  and  qniute- 
roons  were  mixed-bred  of  the  fifth  generation,  children  of 
white  and  octoroon.  The  race  sprung  from  Europeans 
and  indigenous  .\mcricans  are  usually  known  by  the  Span- 
ish term  meetizoH  (/.  e.  "  mixed-bred,"  from  Latin,  mi.rtns)  ; 
the  next  cross,  of  mestizoes  with  whites,  being  called  castizos 
(('.  e.  "  of  good  caste").  Even  such  simple  terms  as  these 
cannot  always  be  depended  on,  the  crosses  of  Europeans 
with  African  and  with  native  American  blood  being  often 
confounded  under  the  same  designation.  Among  other 
well-known  terms  are  znmbo  or  ttamho  (Sp..  meaning 
'*  bandy-legged  "),  whifh  is  applied  either  to  the  negro- 
American  cross  (such  as  negro  with  Aztec  or  Peruvian)  or  to 
the  quarter-bred  offspring  of  negro  with  mulatto.  To  this 
last  combination,  or  to  the  mulatto,  the  name  of  f/rij^n 
(from  the  composite  nature  of  this  fabulous  animal)  espe- 
cially belongs.  The  term  sa/tntras  (Sp..  "leap-back")  is 
used  for  the  quadroon-mulatto  cross,  as  tending  back  toward 
the  negro;  but  the  similar  word  tonintms  ("  turn-back  ") 
describes  a  mestizo  cross  returning  toward  the  white.  The 
epithets  lohos  (Sp.,  "wolves  "),  coj/otcs  (Mexican. ''jack- 
als"), and  L-holos  (in  Peru,  "dogs")  are  bestowed  more  or 
less  indefinitely  on  mixed  populations  of  Spanish  America. 
As  if  to  increase  the  confusion,  names  of  foreign  peoples 
are  brought  in  to  describe  native  mixed  castes.  Thus, 
quadroons  have  been  called  Moriscos  (Moors),  while  Euro- 
pean-American mestizoes  are  known  in  Brazil  as  Mamr- 
liicoa  (Mamelukes),  and  elsewhere  in  South  America  as 
Chinos  (Chinese).  E.  B.  Tylor. 

Mixte'cas,  a  nation  of  Indians  in  Mexico  occupying 
the  luountains  in  the  W.  of  Oaxaca.  the  E.  of  (luerrcro, 
and  the  S.  of  Pucbla.  According  to  their  tradition!*,  they 
came  from  the  N.  some  centuries'  before  the  Spanish  con- 
quest, and  subdued  the  Popoloca  or  Chuchon  tribes,  the 
original  occupants  of  tlie  soil,  who  still  occujiy  several 
mountainous  recesses  of  the  country.  They  at  one  time 
extended  their  em])ire  to  the  Isthmus  of  Tchuantepec.  but 
were  driven  from  the  valley  of  Oaxaca  northward  by  the 
Zapotccas,  and  by  the  Aztecs  southward  from  the  valley 
of  Pucbla.  They  were  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  and 
are  now  intelligent  Mexican  citizens.  Their  language, 
which  is  of  the  Za]iotcco  family,  is  rich  an<I  melodious, 
and  is  still  spoken  in  a  considerable  number  of  dialects. 
A  grammar  by  Fray  Ant(mio  de  los  Reyes  was  published 
at  Mexico  in  irjO.*!,  a  copious  dictionary  was  compiled  by 
Fray  Diego  Uio,  and  several  catechisms  and  religious 
treatises  in  the  Mixteco  language  have  been  printed.  Tiie 
extensive  regittn  inhabited  by  these  Indians,  though  form- 
ing part  of  three  states,  is  currently  known  in  Mexico'  as 
the  i\fixtrrn,  which  is  divideil  according  tn  altitude  into 
Afta  and  Itffjn.  The  principal  towns  are  Iluajuapam, 
Yanhuixtlan,  Tlaxiaco,  and  Topozcolula. 

Mix'ture  [Lat.  jni-rtiirrt],  the  name  of  one  of  the  com- 
pound stops  in  a  large  (irgan.  It  consists  of  frnm  two  to 
five  ranks  of  small  mctallii"  pipes,  tuned  in  double  anil 
tri|)lc  octaves,  thirds,  and  fifths  above  tho  diapasons.     In 
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tliirt  rnofioot  it  renembtoft  ilio  noKquiuttom  nni\  fiirnitiiro 
Ktnp.H,  but  WiffiM-x  froin  tli(Mi)  in  boin;;  lii;;hiT  and  f^lirillur. 
Tho  t\vr(  Hiimlb'r  ninkn  nf  tlio  mixture  fHuundiiij^  th(i  2(ltli 
inul  21)00  uMiially  fliiinnc  or  '*  lu'cult  "  on  tlm  iiji[ht  imrf  of 
tho  (irjfiMi  r«i'alii  for  nuiK'ti  of  koyn)  into  the  I'.Uli  inul  L'LM  — 
}'.  '.  nn  ni'tiivc  lower.  Tlin  noffHMity  of  wm-b  "  bri'iikin;;  " 
in  tbt^^o  coinnnuntl  siopH  tiriKrK  from  Ibv  obvirmx  fii<rt  thut 
(lip  i)i|n"i  in  Mn'ir  iippfr  ninkn  woiibl  odicrwiBc  be  too  mmiuII 
jin'l  fcut>l«  in  foiin'l  to  bo  of  any  prartieiil  nno. 

WiLMAM    StAITNTON. 

Dlin^inon'irs,  or  Mncmotrch'ny  ((Jr. Mf^^»j,  "niorn- 
ory,"  iiril  ityy).  "  lut  "  ].  tb<'  iii(  of  awsl.'^tinj;  rei-ollvr-tiun 
by  rni'tbu.i^  -.f  iiHK.u-iiition.  'Ww  tlt.-t  to  ili'vine  unytbin^ 
oi*  thin  Hort  in  Hiiiii  lo  have  been  Sininni<le«,  the  (Jreek  poet 
(son  n.  f.).  of  whose  method  botli  Cirero  (/A-  Ontf.,  ii.  HtJ- 
SS)  itnd  (juintiliiin  [luHiit.,  \\.  2)  luive  Mpdkun.  In  nioilern 
times  we  have  \ariuus  attempts  to  the  same  end,  the  nioft 
iniportiint  of  wliieh  mo  the  Sinmnin  T'thnim  of  KiehiirrI 
(Jroy  (17:tO:  new  ed.  Lond.,  l«.')I)  nml  The  AVi/i  Art  nf 
Memnn/  by  (irej;or  von  Fainaifflo  (Lond.,  1H12),  whoHO 
system  was  further  earrieil  out  by  Aim/''0  Parin  in  biH 
rn'n.iftfH  rl  A/t}t/ir,tii.,nM  »livrrH,H  dt  In  Min'mntrrhuif-  (  I'ariw, 
IS.'tii).  'Die  eominon  aim  in  all  these  methodic  is  to  assn- 
eiate  the  thinj;  to  bo  romemhcrod  with  Koniethin;;  elj^e  which 
it  iM  tlioiiirht  ran  bo  more  easily  reealled.  Tbuf.  the  method 
of  Siinonides  was  tu  form  in  mind  the  picture  of  stinm  hir^o 
place  or  bnildin;^  whose  'lilVerent  parts  in  their  order  were 
to  be  made  perfe<-tty  familiar  to  the  thoughts,  and  then 
wluitever  was  to  bo  eommitted  to  memory  was  to  bo  iisho- 
oiiitod  with  those  parts  in  the  name  order.  In  this  way,  by 
rccallin':;  at  will  the  various  parts  of  the  bnildin!^,  it  was 
supposoil  that  the  rec(dl<;ftif»n  of  the  various  objects  there- 
with HS-i'ieiateil  mi^jht  be  bnniKht  eciually  within  our  con- 
trol. This  was  deemed  spet'ially  advantiiK*-'""^  *"  ""  <»rator 
or  a  listener  in  eommittinj;  to  memory  the  parts  of  a  dis- 
conrso  in  their  order,  which  ])ftrts  aro  lionce  still  spoken  of 
as  in  tlio  first  pfnrr,  the  second  phirr,  and  so  on.  Tho 
method  of  Fainaiijle  was  siniihir  to  this,  to  which  be  added, 
in  order  to  recall  dates  or  sums,  the  substitution,  for  the 
numbers,  of  letters  which  were  to  be  formeil  into  words. 
Tho  following  table  will  illustrnto  how  this  may  bo  done: 


a 

1 
b 

« 
2 

i 
3 

0 

4 
/ 

u 
5 
< 

au 
6 
t 

01 

7 
P 

e 
8 
A: 

ou 
9 
n 

y 

0 

z 

Tliis  table  is  at  tlie  outset,  and  onco  for  all.  to  bo  committed 
tboroujjhly  to  memory,  so  that  tho  numbers  eorrcspondinff 
to  tho  letters  may  at  any  moment  be  rec^illed.  Then,  if 
one  wishes  to  recollect,  e.  //.,  that  ronstimtinople  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Turks  a.  n.  1  l.>;t.  let  him  think  of  Constanti- 
nople as  ('onstantin<)i«^',  because  tho  letters  b  o  f  ('represent 
in  the  table  1  l;>;t. 

While  tho  depcndeneo  of  the  reeolleotion  upon  the  law 
of  association  is  undoubted,  very  little  jiractical  utility  will 
bo  fouml  in  any  of  these  artiticial  and  arbitrary  inetluxls 
devised  fur  any  mind  by  another.  Each  mind  should 
notice  what  sort  of  associations  are  most  facile  to  itself, 
and  should  use  these  in  its  own  way  for  the  assistance  of 
its  memory.  "  If  any  one  ask  me."  said  (^lintilian  (  /iintit., 
x'l.  -10),  "  what  is  tho  cmly  and  great  art  of  memory.  I  shall 
say  that  it  is  crrrrinr  and  fahor.  To  learn  much  by  hea.rt. 
to  meditate  much,  and,  if  possible,  daily,  are  the  most 
ofTcetivo  of  all  metbuds.  Xtithiny;  is  so  much  strengthened 
by  praetico  or  weakened  by  neglect  as  memory." 

J.  II.  Pket.yf:. 

Mnemotcchnics.     Pee  Mnemovics. 

Iflo'a,  the  name  given  by  the  natives  of  Xew  Zealand 
to  a  largo  binl,  of  the  former  existence  of  whif h  thev  ]>re- 
serve  a  tradition,  and  which  by  that  tradition  is  referred 
to  (ho  eagle  tribe.  The  name,  however,  has  been  without 
much  ((uostion  assigned,  and  is  now  accepted  as  belr)nging, 
to  spo<'ies  ctf  the  family  Dinorthida*.  gigantic  extinct  birds 
related  to  the  family  of  the  Struthionitite  or  ostricbes,  and 
lit  tho  present  day  represented  in  the  islands  by  the 
smaller  Apterygida^.  The  Dinmuh  i/it/niitcui  was  fnim 
ten  to  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  an  ordinary  bat  would 
have  made  a  suitable  egg-cup  for  one  of  its  eg*:?.  Tho 
discovery,  however,  which  has  been  recently  raade  in 
tho  same  region  of  a  bird  of  prey  of  correspondingly 
gigantic  dimensions  may  yet  possibly  raise  a  doubt  to 
which  bird  the  traditional  name  really  refers,  (."^ee  Dinornis 
and  NoToitMs.)  Edward  C.  H.  Dav. 

iMo'nbites,  descendunt!'  of  Moab.  the  son  of  Lot  by  his 
oldest  daughter  (Oen.  xix.  .'U).    An  idolatrous  people,  they 


pite  of  tho  relationship 


were  hostile  to  the  Israelites, 

between  them.     Tho  southern  boundary  of  tho  Moabitea 

was  tho  brook  Zercd  (the  modern  Wady  ol-Ahsy),  which 


omptioK  into  the  R,  K,  corner  of  the  Doad  Rea.  Their  ter- 
ritory wan  about  20  inilcH  from  K.  to  \V,,  and  at  one  lime 
extende'l  uh  far  N.  {.'il>  milen)  um  the  mountairiN  of  .(iileud. 
At  the  time  of  the  MxoduH  they  had  lo-t  about  :',U  tnUtn  of 
territory,  having  been  ilriven  S.  of  the  Arnon  by  the  Amor- 
itoH.  Subdued  by  I>avid,tbey  re^-iilned  their  in'b-penden'-e 
after  the  dismemberment  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom,  and  di" 
appear  from  history  after  the  conr|uerttf<  of  Nebuchadne/zar 

(«iii-:.(ii  a.  c). 

'V\n:  MoAiiiTK  Stonk,  which  eelebrntcn  the  achievement"! 
of  one  of  ttieir  kings,  Meshu  (about  llOO  b.  c),  in  one  of  l!ie 
most  interesting  discoveries  of  modern  timet*.  It  wa-  a 
block  of  blaek  basalt.  :\  feet  K)  inches  high,  2  feet  .'IJ  inchei 
wide,  an(|  I  foot  1  j^A  inch  thic-k,  round'-d  at  both  end", 
and  inscribed  with  thirty-four  lines  (.f  IIchrew-PhonicjaM 
writing.  !l  wn"  foun'j  Aug.  lii,  IHfis,  hy  the  Ilev.  Mr. 
Klein  ut  I)hiban  (llie  ancient  />)7*«»fi ).  junt  \.  of  the  Arnon. 
Thougli  broken  to  pices  afterwards  by  the  Arab*",  tdx- 
seventbs  of  the  inscription  have  boon  preserved,  ond  two- 
ttiirds  of  tlie  stone  it-'cdf  are  n'lw  In  Londrin.  This  inscrip- 
tion proves  that  the  (Jreeks  added  nothing  to  the  alphabet 
which  was  brouglit  tr>  them  from  tin-  Kast.  'See  Oinwburg's 
T/ir  Mf,nlnt.' Stu„r  (iHTOj  2d  cd.  IH7I);  and  Tristram'H  Tltr 
Land  f.f  M..nf,  (  l.S7:j).)  H.  IJ.  HlTrilfOfK. 

Monwe'qtin,  post-v.  of  Shelby  co.,  Til.,  on  the  Illinois 
Central  K.  R..  has  a  public  school,  .'!  ehurehes,  and  weekly 
newspaper,  and  is  in  a  rich  timber  vicinity.  Pop.  about 
StH).  A.  M.  Andimison,  Kn.  "MoAWiigiA  RKoisTP.n." 

.lloborly,  posl-v.  of  Randolph  eo..  Mo.,  lift  niile^  W. 
of  St.  Louis,  at  the  junction  of  tiie  three  divisions  of  the 
St.  Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern  Railway,  has  several 
public  scb(tols.  It  eburcbcs,  a  fire  'lepartment.  2  banks,  2 
tlaily  newspapers.  1  (lonring-mill.  I  |dantng-min.  a  woollen- 
factory,  1  brewery,  the  principal  sliops  of  the  Missouri 
Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R..  and  busincfs-firms,  I'i>p.  LjIL 
J.  B.  Thompson,  Ed.  '•  ExTKitpRisn-MosiTon." 

Mobcrly  ((5kohrk).  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  b.  about  1S0:{; 
graduated  at  Baliol,  Oxford,  IS2'»,  of  which  he  subse- 
quently became  fellow,  tutor,  public  examiner,  and  select 
preacher.  In  IS;j;')  he  was  appointed  head-master  of  Win- 
chester School,  and  in  LSfi'.l  succeeded  I)r.  Hamilton  as 
bishop  of  Salisbury.     Among  bis  publications  are  hitro- 

tlnrfifni  to  Luiji''.  (1S3S),  Khhu^j  nn  the  Lnw  of  the  Love  of 
God  (1851),  Smiiout  on  the  fit-ntitndcit,  Unity  of  the  Snintu, 
liftmpfnn  LtrtHi-rH  for  ISnS,  etc. 

Mobile',  the  south-westernmost  county  of  Alabama. 
Area,  120(1  siiuarc  miles.  It  is  biiundcd  E.  by  Mobile  River 
nnti  IJay.  S.  by  tho  (Julf  of  Mexico,  and  \\\  by  Mississippi. 
It  is  generally  level,  sandy,  and  covered  witb  pine  forests. 
Rice  and  lumber  arc  learling  prothiets.  The  county  has 
important  eotnmercc  anrl  manufactures,  chiefly  carried  on 
at  Moliile,  the  capital.  It  is  traverse  1  by  the  various  rail- 
roa»ls  centring  at  .Moitii.K  (which  see).     Pop.  49, 3n, 

Mobile,  city  and  port  of  entry,  cap.  of  Mobile  en..  Ala., 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  near  its  entrance  into  Mobile 
Ray.  .'50  miles  above  the  (iulf  of  Mexico,  140  miles  E.  of 
Xew  Orleans,  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Mobile  and 
Ohi»),  tho  Mobile  and  Montgomery,  the  New  Orleans  Mo- 
bile and  Texas,  and  the  Alabama  (^rand  Trunk  R.  Rs.. 
situated  on  a  sandy  plain  gently  rising  from  the  river's 
bank,  is  regularly  built,  well  paved,  lighted,  and  shaded, 
has  a  fine  supply  of  water  from  Spring  Hill.  6  miles  dis- 
tant, has  0  linos  of  street  niilroatl.  and  enjoys  a  climate 
nsually  healthy,  though  subject  to  occasional  ravages  nf 
yellow  fever.  The  suburbs  embrace  several  beautiful  hills, 
upon  which  aro  the  summer  residences  of  the  wealthier 
citizens,  and  which  afTord  a  healthful  resort  in  seasons  of 
epidemic.  Tho  harbor  is  extremely  shallow,  affording 
anchorage  only  for  vessels  umlor  10  feet  draui;ht,  while 
larger  vessels  have  to  remain  2."»  miles  distant  in  the  bay. 
The  harbor  improvements  voted  by  Congress  in  1S73  will, 
it  is  hoped,  dredge  a  secure  passage  for  vessels  drawing 
Li  feet.  Mobile  ha?  fi  banks.  It  insurance  companies.  .^O 
churches.  2  daily  and  several  weekly  newspapers,  an  ex- 
tensive public-school  system,  besides  numerous  private 
schools,  a  .Jesuit  college  at  Spring  Hill,  an  academy  con- 
ducted by  the  Sisters  of  the  Visitati<»n  at  Summerville, 
and  7  other  Catholic  schools.  Barton  .\eadeiny,  the  Ala- 
bama Medical  College.  4  orphan  asylums,  a  city  hospital, 
a  U,  S.  marine  hospital,  the  Providence  Infirmary,  a  spa- 
cious custom-house,  affording  accommodations  for  the 
post-office  and  the  V.  S.  courts  for  the  souUiem  district 
of  Alabama,  a  fine  market-house,  with  municipal  oflices 
above,  an  extensive  export  trade,  chiefly  in  cotton  and 
naval  stores,  of  lumber,  rosin,  and  turpentine,  and  a 
moderate  import  trade,  of  which  coffee  forms  the  most  im- 
portjint  article.  The  annual  entrances  from  foreign  ports 
average  about  50,  and  from  domestic  ports  l.tO,  of  which 
SO  sailing  vessels  and  ^iO  steamers  are  owned  here,  the 
latter  plying  upon  the  Alabama,  Tombigbcc,  and  Black 
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Warrior  rivers.  Mobile  was  foundeJ  in  1702  by  Lemoyne 
de  Bienville  as  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  which  it  continued 
to  be  until  1723.  By  the  treaty  of  1703.  England  acquired 
N.  E.  Louisiana  with  Mobile  as  its  capital,  but  the  city 
was  captured  in  17S0  by  the  Spanish  general  Galvez,  was 
confirmed  to  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  thenceforth 
regarded  as  belonging  to  Florida.  It  was  occupied,  how- 
ever, by  lien.  Wilkinson  Apr.  13,  1813,  as  belonging  to 
Louisiana,  the  population  being  then  only  500.  In  Dec, 
1819,  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city,  having  then  a  popu- 
lation of  about  2ono  :  had  in  ISfiO,  29.258  inhabitants,  and 
in  1870.  32.034.  (For  an  accouni  of  the  remarkable  naval 
engagements  near  Mobile  during  the  civil  war  see  Farr.i- 
Giiir,  Admiral  D.  G.,  and  the  names  of  the  several  fortifi- 
cations.) 

Mobile  Bay  is  35  miles  in  length  from  its  northern 
extremity  to  its  outlet  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  8  or 
10  mile.s"  in  width.  The  long,  narrow  sand-isthmus  of 
Mobile  Point,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  Fort  Morgan 
(which  see),  is  the  barrier  which  divides  it  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  entrance  is  between  the  point  and  Dau- 
phin Island,  3  miles  distant,  on  which  is  Fort  Gaines. 
The  bar,  over  which  18  or  20  feet  of  water  can  be  carried, 
is  4  miles  seaward.  The  depth  of  the  bay  generally  is  12 
to  1-i  feet,  but  a  small  area  exists  near  the  outlet  having 
20  to  21  feet,  which  forms  the  anchorage  of  the  "  cotton 
eeet  "  which  (loaded  by  lighters  from  Mobile)  bears  away 
the  rich  cotton-crop  of  Alabama.  The  Alabam.i  Kiver 
(which  see)  enters  by  numerous  arms,  separated  by  mud- 
flats, the  head  of  the  bay.  On  one  of  these  arms,  called 
Mobile  River,  the  city  of  Mobile  is  situated.  The  channel 
over  the  bar  of  this  river,  at  Choctaw  Pass,  is  raaintaineil 
by  dredging,  as  also  that  over  the  Dog  River  bar,  a  few 
niiles  lower  down.  The  m.argins  of  Mobile  Bay.  generally 
low.  but  sometimes  rising  in  bluffs,  are  thickly  wooded 
with  pine  forests,  with  mixture  of  live-oak  and  magnolia 
(especially  near  the  water),  and  are  ni>t  destitute  of  beauty. 
The  south-eastern  portion  of  the  bay,  very  shallow,  is 
known  as  Bon  Secours  Bay.  Between  the  western  main 
shore  and  Dauphin  Island,  Grant's  Pass  leads  into  Mis- 
sissippi SocsD  (which  see),  the  steamer  route  to  New  Or- 
leans. 

Mobile  Point.     See  Mobile  Bay  and  Fort  Morgan. 

Mobile  River  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Ala- 
bama and  Torabigbee  rivers.  A  few  miles  below  the  junc- 
tion it  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  eastern  is 
called  Tensas,  and  both  branches  subdivide  into  several 
others,  which  meet  in  a  common  embouchure  at  the  head 
of  Mobile  Bay.  The  total  length  of  the  Mobile  River 
proper  is  50  miles.  The  city  of  the  same  name  is  on  its 
W.  bank. 

Mobilier,  Credit.     See  Credit  Mobilier. 

Mo'bius  (.\tJGn.sT  Ferdinand),  b.  at  Schulpforta,  Sax- 
ony, Nov.  17,  1790;  became  professor  of  astronomy  at  the 
University  of  Leipsic  in  1815,  and  d.  there  Sept.  26,  1868. 
His  principal  works  are  Der  Barycrntnache  Calcnl  {1.S27), 
Lehrljiich  dcr  Stntik  (1837),  and  D!e  HauptsaUe  der  An- 
trunomie,  often  re])ubUshed. — His  son.  Theodor  MoBirs,  b. 
at  Leipsic  June  22, 1821,  studied  philology,  especially  the 
old  Scandinavian  language  and  literature,  and  became 
professor  of  the  Scandinavian  languages  and  literatures 
at  Leipsic  in  1859,  and  at  Kiel  in  1865.  He  wrote  Ucbi-r 
die  (iltere  hlandlsche  Siif/a  (1852),  C'lttiilocjm  Libronim 
Inland Kcorum  (1S5G),  Analccta  Norroeiin  (1859),  a  Danish 
grammar  (1871),  and  published  an  edition  of  the  Elder 
Edda  (1800)  and  Fornawjur  (1800). 

Mo'bley's,  tp.  of  Edgefield  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1278. 

Moc'casiu  [Indian],  Water-Moccasin,  or  Cot- 
ton-mouth, the  Aiicintrodun  (  T<f.rirf,j,liin)  pinfirnrns,  a 
very  venomous  serjient  of  the  Southern  States,  found  in 
swamps  and  wet  places,  and  even  in  water.  It  is  two 
feet  long,  dark-brown  above  and  gray  benenth.  It  attacks 
all  within  its  reach,  and  its  bite  is  justly  dreaded.  The 
name  moccasin  is  also  given  to  the  Aiu-lHtrndou  atrofiiBvun 
of  the  .Southern  States  and  to  the  copperhead  {Anci«trodon 
coiitorfrir),  both  dangerous  reptiles. 

Moccasin,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Effingham  co..  111.,  on 
the  Springfield  and  Illinois, South-eastern  R.  R.     Pop.  1088. 
Moccaxin,  tp.  of  Russell  co.,  Va.     Pop.  1229. 

Mo'cha,  town  of  Arabi.a,  province  of  Yemen,  on  the 
Red  Sea,  in  lat.  i:!^  19'  N.  It  has  a  good,  strongly  forti- 
fied harbor,  and  is  the  most  celebrated  cofi"ee-market  in  the 
world.  More  than  10,000  tons  of  the  finest  cofl'eo  are  an- 
nually exported.     Pop.  about  7000. 

Mocha-Stone,  or  .Moss-ABnte,  a  beautiful  variety 
of  chalce'Ionic  quartz,  roinarkHbb!  for  the  dendritic  ("tree- 
like") markings  seen  within  it,  whicdi  mimic  mosses,  foli- 
age, and  oven  landscapes.     These  appearances  are  not,  as 


popularly  supposed,  traces  of  vegetation,  but  are  due  to  an 
infiltration  of  oxide  of  manganese  or  of  iron.  The  name 
Mocha-stone  is  attributed  to  a  locality  in  Arabia  whence  it 
18  mostly  obtained.  Edward  C.  H.  Dav. 

Mock'ing-Bird,  the  Mhnus poli/f/loitns,  a  singing-bird 
of  the  family  Turdida;,  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
North  .\meriea.  It  is  a  rare  summer  visitant  in  the  more 
Northern  States.  The  mocking-bird  is  the  best  American 
song-bird,  and  is  one  of  the  best  singers  in  the  world. 
Besides  its  own  delightful  song,  it  imitates  the  notes  of 
most  other  birds.  It  readily  learns  to  whistle  tunes,  but 
not  to  talk.  The  mocking-bird  bears  confinement  well, 
especially  if  taken  when  young  from  the  nest.  Its  song 
in  the  cage  is  often  superior  to  that  of  the  wild  bird. 
The  mocking-bird  is  a  handsome,  but  by  no  means  a  bril- 
liantly colored,  bird.  The  male  is  remarkable  for  the 
courage  with  which  he  defends  his  nest  from  enemies. 

Moclis'ville,  post-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Davie  co..  N.  C, 
25  miles  N.  of  Salisbury.     Po]).  of  v.  300;  of  tp.  1558. 

Mode  [Lat.  mot/nj?],  in  modern  music,  a  certain  scheme 
or  arrangement  of  sounds  in  direct  order  from  grave  to 
acute,  or  vice  versa,  under  which  they  are  recognized  by 
the  ear  as  forming  a  complete  and  conclusive  series  ex- 
tending over  eight  degrees,  and  having  a  distinctly  marked 
beginning,  progress,  and  ending.  If  the  eight  principal 
sounds  comjirised  in  the  octave  were  equidistant,  there 
could  be  only  one  such  mode  or  system,  inasmuch  as  a 
series  of  notes  commencing  on  D  or  E.  etc.  would  differ 
only  in  point  of  acuteness  (not  in  quality)  from  another 
series  commencing  on  B  or  C.  But  as  it  is,  the  degrees  or 
intervals  of  the  octave  are  not  equal,  for  we  find  in  the 
octave  five  whole  tones  and  two  semitones  ;  and  it  is  also 
essential  that  these  tones  and  semitones  shall  fall  into  a 
certain  order  to  render  the  scale  available  in  modern  music. 
That  order  may  be  twofold — viz.  mjijor  and  minor — and 
these  two  forms  of  scales  constitute  the  two  vinde't  now  in 
use.  the  third  above  the  tonic  being  in  the  one  case  major, 
and  in  the  other  minor.  The  pattern  scale  of  the  major 
mode,  with  the  places  of  its  two  smaller  intervals  or  semi- 
tones marked  by  slur-s,  is  given  in  Ex.  1 : 

Ex.  1. 


From  no  other  starting-point  but  C  can  such  a  scale  be 
formed  by  the  use  of  the  natural  notes  or  intervals,  inas- 
much as  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  semitones  between 
the  third  and  fourth  and  the  seventh  and  eighth  could  not 
be  preserved  if  we  should  commence  on  D,  E,  F,  or  any 
other  degree  of  the  scale.  A  scale  in  this  mode  may.  how- 
ever, be  founded  on  any  other  degree  by  the  use  of  such 
sharps  or  flats  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  raise  or  lower 
the  incorrect  intervals,  and  thus  bring  them  into  conform- 
ity with  the  normal  scale  of  C.  (See  Transposition.)  The 
pattern  scale  of  the  yninor  mode  (that  of  A),  with  the  pecu- 
liar position  of  its  two  semitones,  is  shown  in  Ex.  2  : 

Ex.2. 


^T-T^-^-^^^ 


^ 


A  scale  such  as  this  also  can  be  formed  from  the  natural 
notes  only  by  beginning  on  A.  But  (as  in  the  major  mode) 
it  may  take  its  rise  from  any  other  degree  of  the  scale  by 
using  the  necessary  sharps  or  flats  to  bring  its  intervals 
into  correspondence  with  the  model. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  modes  springs  chiefly 
from  the  dissimilarity  of  the  respective  thirds,  sixths,  and 
sevenths,  which  are  all  (in  their  natural  or  original  form) 
one  nemitonc  greater  in  tlio  major  than  in  the  minor  mode. 
These  intervals  are  thcrcfnrc  tiie  charaeteristic  and  essen- 
tial elements  of  the  modes  when  those  modes  are  viewed 
in  thoir  simple  and  normal  condition.  But  in  the  minor 
mode  there  is  a  certain  jiecuUarity  which  does  not  n])pertain 
to  the  major — viz.  a  ditfercnce  between  tlie  ascending  and 
the  descending  scale — and  also  an  indeterminate  or  equi- 
vocal quality  in  tlie  sixth  and  seventh  of  the  scale  which 
is  too  subth!  to  be  regulated  by  any  fixed  rule.  In  the  as- 
cending scale  (see  Ex.  2)  it  will  be  observed  that  the  seventh 
is  mhinr,  and  for  that  reason  cannot  bo  a  true  and  satisfac- 
tory "  leading  note  "  to  the  octave  above.  The  interval  of  a 
whole  tone  thus  existing  between  the  seventh  and  thoeiglith 
is  disappointing  and  repulsive  to  the  cultivated  ear,  and 
especially  so  in  final  eadenees.  To  obviate  this,  it  becomes 
necessary  tu  bring  the  seventh  one  semitone  nearer  to  the 
octave  by  means  of  a  sharp,  thereby  constituting  it  a  lead- 
ing note  similar  to  that  of  the  major  mode.  But  by  this 
itrocess  we  create  a  new  diflliculty  by  widening  the  distance 
between  the  six  (A  and  the  seventh  into  the  interval  of  an 
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oxtronio  Bcooml.    But  thin  also  adinltii  of  ii(ljii«tiiioiit  by 

niiwin),'  tlif  ni.xtli  alxci  a  Mijiiiilimc.  wliicli  pIiuMH  it  now 
liliilwiiv  lii'li\ccri  tlic-  lillli  unci  tin-  ni'vi-nlli.  Widi  tlieiio 
nioililliMilionit  tliu  unccuilin);  minor  Hciilf  of  A  will  ntiiuJ  ux 
in  Kx.  II : 


Kx. ;!. 


^^^teista 


It,  i«  11  valid  oI)|c'ctinn,  howovor,  to  thiK  iilmr|iin(?  of  the 
ul.rili  Hint  it  rciiilcis  tlio  npfifr  piirt  of  the  ininnr  muiln 
iiU'iitii-iil  Willi  lli"(  "I"  til"  iiiiijor:  l"i-  i<  i"  cviil<-nl  tliiit  li.v 
Kuril  11  |iroc<'»H  inoiy  triic-i^  of  11  (li»liiictivi-ly  minor  mo.lu 
is  iililitoriiti'il.  On  iiiiiiiiurinK  tlio  iilturtil  minor  ng»ili!  iit  n, 
in  K\.  I,  with  tlic  mii.'or  Hi-iilo  lit  li,  it  will  be  ceen  Unit 
/iiim  tin-  /'•>iii-lh  iijiiriiril  tliuru  ill  no  Uifforonco  wluitovcr: 


Ex.  ■\.—a 


For  tliin  reason  composers  of  instrumental  mnnic  often 
prefer  the  use  of  the  natural  to  the  shnrpecl  sixth  ;  and 
this  not  only  whi-ii  the  prop;reHsic)n  of  tho  melody  turns 
ifuirmriiyil  frimi  tin'  sixth,  Init  also  when  it  nurrnih  to  tho 
sharped  seventh  iind  Hie  oi'liive.  Sumo  illustrations  of 
this  aro  given  at  <i,  h,  and  <■  in  Ex.  !> : 

nx.  S.  a  h  c 


^^^^^i^-^P: 


A  Himilar  {liffcrence  of  opinion  and  priiftico  prevails  alfo 
in  roj^ivnl  tn  tho  <iisrpiuh%>if  scale  In  tlio  minor  mode.  Or- 
dinarily, tlio  scvonth  and  :<ixt,h  aro  taken  in  their  natural 
form — t.  r.  unohan^cd  by  sharps,  oto.  lUit.  frequently  the 
pro^irossion  by  tho  sharped  seventh  and  the  untnrnf  sixth 
is  preferred,  and  in  niuneroup  cafes  is  even  imperative. 
Tn  this  Uyrm,  as  shi)wn  in  Kx.  fi.  one  of  the  strongest  cha- 
racteristic interval?  of  the  mode  is  preserved — viz.  the  som- 
bre and  plaintive  effect  of  the  sixtu: 

Kx.  G. 


Tn  this  form  of  the  descondintr  minor  Ponle  a  sinpularly 
beautiful  effect  is  produced  by  a  chnin  of  thirds  or  sixths, 
as  at  II  in  Kx.  7.  while  no  such  effect  is  observable  when 
tho  saino  movement  is  taken  on  the  natural  notes  of  tho 
scale,  as  at  h  : 
Ex.  7.— fl 


for  hor  educational  and  ohnritnhlo  ImttUutionn,  but  hu 

littli-  trade  or  iniinufaclurinf;  interef<t.  The  U'luUtry  of  ibin 
town  niiiy  Im  triici-d  to  L'(MI  ii.  r.  Mark  Antony  Ut^nngfil 
it  vvithoul  yurrL-N".  Ciroru  numcf*  it  um  inm  of  Iho  inuft 
Hplendid  of  (he  Itoman  eitieH.  In  the  rcij^n  of  ronHtantino 
it  lif^an  to  decline,  and  no  rapidly  that  Ht.  AmbroMr  In  .'iH7 
speakt*  of  it  an  "  hat  the  (Mirpr«e  of  a  rity."  Jtn  nudiu'val 
hintory  in  stormy  and  ehanKeful.  In  12HK  the  Marfjuix 
Obt/zo  d'KHte  beeaniu  ruler  of  Modona,  and  in  I2'<H  aUo 
lord  of  Uc(fK''>-  l''rom  thiM  timo,  with  u  few  brief  int<-rvalf, 
the  h(»iiMe  of  Kute,  in  one  or  another  of  ittt  branehen,  ^rov- 
enied  Modena  and  itH  dcpendcncii'H  until  iK.Vj.  Anion}? 
tlie  moft  dihtinKuifhed  of  i(t«  dakcH  xhould  be  mentioned 
IJorso  (]\y2],  uflcrwardH  alho  diiko  of  IVrrarii,  a  true  friend 
of  peace;  and  of  the  people;  AlplionMo  ].  (  I  ITfi),  a  man  of 
great  jtcnius  and  valor  and  tho  patron  of  Ariocto;  AIphoRKO 
II.,  a  l)rillinnt  and  niaf^niflcent  prince,  whoKe  court  wim 
made  illuHtriouM  by  the  jioel   Ta>'-o.     Modena  formed  n 

iiart  of  (lie  ('{."alpine  rcpublir,  but  in  lHl-(  wa«  re-lored  to 
''rancis  IV.,  wlio  in  IH.'SI  di>«lionored  hiniKolf  by  liJK  faith- 
lossneHK  in  tho  terrible  affair  of  Tiro  Mcnotti.  Krancis  V. 
was  driven  out  by  his  subjeels  in  1H4H.  rcntored  noon  after 
by  .Austria,  and  oblijjed  to  fly  a  )'ceond  time  in  l!^.0!»,  coon 
after  which  Modena  by  a  popular  vote  was  annexed  to  the 
kin^f'lom  of  Italy.      Pop.  in  1S7I.  .'iG,fil(0. 

Modonn,  pot-t-tp.  of  Buffalo  CO.,  Wis.     Pop.  021. 

DIodeNf  fjCclC'sinNtical,  in  music,  the  designation 
of  the  aiieieni  scales  on  wliieh,  for  many  aj^es,  the  music  of 
the  f'hurch  was  founded.  Kaeh  of  these  scales  or  "  modes  " 
consisted  of  five  tones  and  two  semitones  in  the  octavo,  as 
in  the  modern  tliatonic  scale.  The  notes,  however,  were 
taken  in  their  natural  order  (i'.  r.  without  flats  or  sharps) 
from  whatever  dcKrce  of  tho  scale  the  series  mif^ht  eom- 
menco.  Tho  relative  position  of  the  two  semitones  to  the 
five  tones  would  therefore  differ  very  much  in  the  various 
scales,  and  music  written  in  one  scale  could  n<»t  he  trans- 
posed to  another  withruit  the  loss  of  most  of  it-^  distinjruish- 
inj;  features.  A  scale  eonimeneing  on  C,  for  instance,  was 
quite  different  in  structure  from  another  commencing  on  I) 
or  E.  etc.  (See  Moiif.)  There  were,  in  reality,  as  many 
modes  as  there  were  scales;  and  with  one  exception  they 
wore  unlike  either  the  major  or  minor  modes  of  our  mod- 
ern system.  Each  scale  had  its  own  peculiarity  of  fomi, 
and  from  that  form  resulted  a  eertjiin  quality  or  effect — 
solemn,  tranquil,  joyous,  or  plaintive — which  constituted 
its  special  characteristic. 

The  ancient  (Jrooks.  amid  their  confused,  bewildering, 
and  almost  unintelligible  speculations  eoncerning  musical 
intervals  and  their  mathemntical  proportions,  finally  class- 
ified or  arranged  them  in  these  several  specie?  of  octaves 
now  called  "modes."  At  first,  there  appear  to  have  been 
only  four,  and  these  were  for  the  most  part  named  after  the 
nations  to  Avhich  their  origin  was  referred.^  These  four 
modes  were  the  Dorian.  Phrygian.  Lydian.  and  Myxoly- 
dian  (or  mixed  Lydian).  The  first  of  these  commenced 
on  D  of  the  scale,  the  second  on  E.  the  third  on  F.  and  the 
fourth  on  Ct ;  and  their  scales,  with  the  places  of  the  semi- 
tones marked  bj'  slurs,  were  as  in  Ex.  1 : 

Ex.  1.  I>orian.—T>,  E7I^  O.  A,  iQ:,  D. 

Phn/ffian.—^F,  G.A,  bT*',  P.  E. 

Lydian.— r,  G,  A,  iCt'.  r>,  eTf. 

Miixolydian.~G,  A,  iCc,  D,  E,  F,  G. 
See  the  same  expressed  in  notes  in  Ex.  2: 
Ex.  2.  Dorian. 


WlI.MAM  StAITNTON. 

Mo'drna  fune.  ^fu^>nn'\,  a  larire  town  of  Northern 
Ttiily,  eapitiil  of  the  bite  duehy  of  Morlena.  which  embraced 
the  territory  between  Venetian  Lombardy,  tho  Pontifical 
States,  Tusenny.  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  duehy  of 
Parma  and  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  The  town  itself, 
situated  in  lat.  14°  HS'  N..  bin.  llio  ;-,,;»  f>_^  ij^^  j^  j^  \^yf^ 
moist,  but  healthy  and  fertile  plain  between  the  Socchia 
and  the  Panaro.  with  which  rivers  it  is  connected  by  canals. 
From  the  ram])arts.  now  converted  into  a  public  piiimen- 
ade.  the  views  are  fine:  the  city  itself  is  well  built  and  the 
streets  and  squares  are  spacious.  The  Duomo  was  begun 
in  lOO'.l;  adjoining  it  is  the  famous  tower  La  Ghirlandina. 
?>\h  feet  in  height,  one  of  the  seven  highest  in  Italy.  In 
this  tower  is  said  to  be  preserved  tho  Socchia  which  forms 
tho  subject  of  Tassoni's  Sm-hifi  Hapitn.  The  ducal  palace, 
a  vast  and  gnind  medijrval  edifice,  contains  a  picture-gal- 
lery witli  ninny  fine  works  by  the  best  Italian  masters;  a 
library  of  10(1.000  volumes  and  ;tOOfl  MSS. :  a  museum  with 
2(1,000  ancient  medals:  also  archives  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest. Some  of  the  churches  deserve  special  notice. 
Modena  boasts  manj  learned  sooietios,  and  is  conspicuous 


Phnfgian. 


To  these  fpuf  modes  were  added  by  the  Greeks  two  others 
called  the  Ionian  and  the  /Kolian :  and  subsequently,  the 
Hypo-Dorian  (from  iuri.  "below"),  the  Hypo- Phrygian. 
Ilypo-Lvdian.  Ilypo-Myxolydian.  Hypo-Ionian,  nnd  Hy- 
pci-.EoIian.  inakins  in  all  twelve  modes  by  nnmr.  thouj^h 
(as  will  be  seen  presently)  several  of  them  appear  to  be 
only  duplicates.  Of  these  modes.  ?t.  .\mbrose  in  the  fourth 
century  selected  the  original  four  for  use  in  the  Church — 
viz.  the  Dorian.  Phrygian.  Lydian.  and  Xlyxolydian.  And. 
a.s  the  plain-ehant  or  rnnin-frrmn  in  the  early  ages  seldom 
exceeded  a  fourth  or  fifth  in  its  compass  or  range  of  in- 
flection, the  limits  of  these  scales  were  held  to  be  sufficient 
for  all  the  psalmody  and  liturgical  demands  of  public  wor- 
ship. Eventually,  however,  the  Church  melodies  were  ex- 
tended so  as  to  embrace  the  remaining  degrees  of  the  oc- 
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tave,  and  in  the  course  of  time  they  assumed  a  character 
so  nearly  resembling  what  was  afterwards  called  the  '•  florid 
style  "  as  to  require  much  more  space  than  that  alforded 
by  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  recognized  modes.  This  led 
to  the  introduction  by  St.  Gregory  (200  years  after  St. 
Ambrose)  of  the  other  modes  above  mentioned,  though 
with  some  modifications  and  under  a  different  nomencla- 
ture. The  old  modes,  including  also  the  Ionian  and  vEo- 
lian,  were  called  '*  authentic,"  or  principal,  while  the  addeil 
modes  were  styled  "  plagal,"  or  subordinate ;  and  on  these 
twelve  modes  (or  those  most  approved)  the  chants  and 
other  music  of  the  Church  were  written.  Hence,  the  rise 
of  the  well-known  "  Gregorian  Tones  "  or  chants,  eight  in 
number.  These  were  short  strains  consisting  of  intona- 
tions (or  introductory  notes),  reciting  notes,  mediations, 
cadences,  and  usually  several  terminations  or  "  endings." 
The  plagal  modes  always  commenced  on  the  fourth  below 
the  corresponding  authentic,  as  if  three  notes  below  were 
added  to  the  authentic,  and  the  three  upper  ones  omitted. 
In  Ex.  .S  all  these  modes,  both  authentic  and  plagal,  are 
exhibited,  and  the  different  places  of  the  semitones  are 
marked,  as  before,  by  slurs  : 

Ex,  3.      Ionian,  milhnilic.    _  Ionian,  plagal. 


Phrygian,  authentic.  Phrygian,  plagal 


^^^m 


Lydian,  authentic. 


Lydian,  plagal. 


JEoHan,  autkeniic. 


JEolian,  pfaf/af. 


On  noticing  this  example  critically,  it  will  be  seen  that 
several  of  the  plagal  scales  are  apparentiv  mere  duplicates 
of  some  of  tbe  authentic.  Thus,  the  Lydi,in  plagal  and 
the  Ionian  authentic  are  the  same  in  nnirs,  as  are  also  the 
Myxolydian  plagal  .and  the  Dorian  authentic.  It  is  not  to 
be  presumed,  however,  that  these  .scales  are  in  all  respects 
identical.  There  is  a  (irobability,  .at  least,  that  the  Greeks 
inade  use  of  some  kind  of  lempi-rnineiil.  by  which  certain 
intervals  of  these  similar  scales  were  so  far  modified  as  to 
give  them  a  special  coloring  or  effect,  and  thus  enable  any 
one  to  recognize  in  them  a  real  distinction.  It  is  known 
also  that  the  melodies,  cadences,  and  general  mode  of  treat- 
ment proper  to  the  plagal  were  not  also  considered  appro- 
priate to  the  authentic,-  and  thus  a  difference  might  exist, 
though  the  notes  were  in  other  respects  the  some.  This 
m.ay  perhaps  be  better  understood  by  observing  that  some- 
thing similar  often  occurs  even  in  modern  muidc,  an  illus- 
tration of  which  is  given  in  Ex.  4.  where  the  mme  train  nf 
nnti-H  will  be  found  to  suggest  different  ideas,  according  as 
the  notes  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  kev  of  t'  or  That 
of  G  : 


Kx,  4. 


In  C. 


There  is  also  a  further  point  of  difference  between  au- 
lliciitic  an.l  phigal  modes,  which  are  alike  in  notes.  Each 
mode  was  tieatcl  by  the  an.-ienfs  as  consisting  of  two 
parts  or  divisions,  the  lower  and  the  upper.  In  the  au- 
thentic, the  lower  division  c.iin]>relien<lcd  live  degrees  of 
l_he  scale,  and  the  remainder  (commencing  on  the  fifth) 
formed  the  upper  division.  But  in  the  plagal  the  case 
was  reversed— the  lower  division  comprising  only  four  de- 
grees while  the  upper  (commencing  on  the  fourth)  con- 
tained five.  The  difference  is  shown  in  Ex.  .I,  where  the 
ilivisions  in  two  of  the  modes  are  marked  by  strokes- 


From  this  it  will  be  evident  that  the  whole  course  of  a 
melody  in  a  plagal  mode  would  give  an  impression  essen- 
tially difl'erent  from  one  in  an  authentic  mode,  even  though 
the  two  Aould  coincide  in  notes,  and  seem  to  form  one  and 
the  same  scale. 

In  some  of  the  modes  it  was  found  expedient  to  correct 
the  imperfection  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  by  the  use  of  an 
accidental  flat  or  sharp.  In  Gregorian  niusio  the  flat  is 
often  expressly  written  in  cases  where  the  note  requires  it ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  sharp  was  in  many  cases  used, 
though  not  actually  written.     Some  diversity  of  opinion 

exists  relative  to  the  names  of  two  or  three  of  the  modes 

1.  e.  whether  those  names  are  rightly  applied.  Dr.  Bur- 
ney,  for  instance,  remarks  that  "the  '^nW^n  is  improperly 
called  the  Lydian."  The  same  writer  also  gives  similar 
variations  of  name  to  several  of  the  other  modes.  In  the 
present  article  the  names  employed  are  those  which 
are  adopted  by  Kollmann  and  other  modern  writers  of 
repute.  William  ST.irxTO-v. 

Modes'tO,  post-v.  of  Stanislaus  co.,  Cal.,  on  the  Visa- 
lia  division  of  the  Central  Pacific  R.  R.,  29  miles  S.  E.  of 
Stockton,  has  some  manufactures,  a  considerable  trade 
in  agricultural  products,  several  churches,  and  a  weekly 
newspaper. 

Mod'ica  \!fnr  Mnhac,  Mnti/cat,  Motuca],  a  large  town 
of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Syracuse,  is  a  flourishing  and 
industrious  city,  situated  in  a  fruitful  valley  surrounded 
by  lofty  hills,  about  20  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Xito  and  about 
10  miles  from  the  sea.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  the 
buildings  are  good,  and  among  them  are  some  fine  churches, 
a  municipal  palace,  and  a  strong  castle  from  which  a  charm- 
ing view  may  be  obtained.  The  trade  here  is  considerable, 
and  the  exports  are  wheat,  barley,  olive  oil,  hemp,  etc. 
The  chief  interest  of  Modica  for  "the  traveller,  however, 
consists  in  the  remains  of  a  troglodyte  city  not  far  distant 
in  the  direction  of  Spaecaforno.  On  both  "sides  of  a  valley 
rich  in  fruit  trees  and  walnuts  may  be  seen  numerous 
chambers  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  story  above  story,  which  in 
their  ruined  condition  present  a  most  picturesque  aspect. 
Some  of  the  chambers  communicate  internally  with  each 
other,  but  are  very  difficult  of  access  from  without.  Pop. 
in  18"I,  a3,lG9.  ^ 

Modiglia'na,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Flor- 
ence, situated  on  the  little  stream  Trama-;!zo,  It  is  some- 
what famous  for  the  pretended  exchange — by  the  Orleans 

family,  then  living  here  in  the  p.alace  of  the  Borghi of 

the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  for  the  son  of  a  cer- 
tain Chiusini,  a  man  in  very  humble  life.  According  to 
this  story,  it  was  this  same  boy  who  in  1S,'!0  ascended°the 
throne  of  Franco  under  the  name  of  Louis  Philippe,  Pop 
in  1874,  tiria.  ' 

Mo'docs,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians,  originally  of 
the  Klamath  nation:  since  lS4(i  they  have  been  known  as 
a  treacherous  and  murderous  band,  l.')!  persons  being  re- 
ported killed  by  them  while  occupying  their  old  ground 
along  the  Klamath  Basin,  through  which  ran  the  old  emi- 
grant-road to  Oregon.  In  Isci  a  treaty  was  made  with 
these  Indians  (and  other  tribes),  requiring  them  to  settle 
upon  Klamath  reservation.  The  particular  band  known 
as  ('apt.  .Jack's  party  complied  rclucfantlv,  but  soon  after, 
for  the  alleged  reason  of  bad  treatment  of  the  agents,  left 
the  reservation.  In  the  latter  ]iart  of  Nov.,  \><72.  aii  in- 
effeetual  attempt  was  made  by  the  Indian  su|icrintcndent 
to  induce  this  band  to  return,  when  military  aid  was  in- 
voked to  compel  them.  A  dcniaml  for  surrender  was  re- 
fused, and  they  opened  fire  upon  the  troops,  iuaugiiratin"- 
the  Modoc  war.  'I'lic  Indians  then  retreated  to  the  lava" 
beds,  and  maintained  a  successful  defence  until  ,Iune  .■), 
by  which  date  nearly  all  were  captured,  hut  not  without  a 
loss  to  their  pursuers  in  killed  and  wounded  of  l:!2,  in- 
elurling  Gen.  Canby  ami  Peiii-e  Commissioner  Thomas, 
who  were  treacherously  murdered  in  Ajiril  while  atlcnding 
an  appointed  conference  with  Capt,  .J.ack  and  others  about 
I  mile  from  the  camp.  Capt.  Jack,  with  throe  others,  was 
executed  Oct.  ,'i,  I8":i. 

niodiiKii'o,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
!?'"!   '''l'.'.''    I'l'i-'l'i'-  about  oi   miles  S,  W,  of  the  town  of 


Bari,     The  inhabitants  are  industrious,  and  possess  some 
lufactorios.     Pop,  in  1874,  9082. 
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MODULATION     MOIIACS. 


Mdiliiln'lioii  I  I,n,t.  MKir/ii/oc,  to  "compoBo"  or  " ning 
in  iniMimirr").  In  iiiiinir,  thin  tiTiii  HinnirH'H  tlio  j)ro(^i'»H 
hy  whii^li,  in  iinv  piirt  of  a  rnintinKition.  ii  Iniiit'iticin   in 

iiiiKlii  fnini  unci  Voy  to  unullwr.     Kvcry  pii "f  inufic.  if 

n^xuliir,  i^'  writtcnin  minif  piiilic-nliir  l<i'V.  iinil  to  lliiil  k<iy 
nrvcnii  otlicT<  iiro  HO  nciirly  roliildd  Hint  nliort  oxi'iiriiionH 
niiiy  b(i  mailii  into  llii'in  from  ttio  firininiil  key.  l''ioiii  a 
mn'jiir  key  wn  niiiy  Ihnx  ]iroi-miil  to  tile  ki-yn  of  iti"  ilomi- 
niml,  suliiloinirMiiit.  rc'liilivi'  minor,  jinil  the  ri-liitivt' niriiorH 
(.r  Ihii  iloiniioinl  nml  Kul)iloininunt — i.  <■.  from  llio  ki-y  of 
('  Tniij<ir.  for  in^-liimc.  wf  niuy  proccoil  to  Ihi'  koyH  of  (J, 
I'.  A,  V„  unci  1).  Anil  from  ii  mi'iior  key  wo  may  pans  to 
tlio  k(iyi<  of  ill  iloiiiinant  ami  Buliiloniinant.  it«  ruliilivii 
muj.ir.  ami  tlio  rolalivn  nnijor  of  its  ilominanl  anil  cut)- 
ilconiniint:  i'.  r.  in  llir  koy  of  A  minor  »o  nniy  inoilulalo 
til  Iho  kfy.t  of  ]•:,  11,  (',  (J,  anil  V.  It  in  to  lir  olnicrvcil, 
mIho,  tliat  II  Ininsilion  nniy  l)i'  nni'Iu  into  any  of  thtiiu 
ni'arly-rolatoil  key"  liy  tlio  intorvi'ulion  of  a  iiini;l«  clinril 
—  viz',  that  conliiiniiii;  Ilio  IcailinR  nolo  ami  iloniinant  of 
tlio  now  key.  Tnin»ilion<  of  tlii.i  kiml.  lioinj;  firnplo  ami 
iMinily  olToL'ii'iI,  ooiiHliliilo  what  id  calloil  iniiiii:il  moililla- 
tion,  Ahrii/:!  moilulation  oconrH  when  a  tranxition  in  inaile 
into  Hoino  moro  romole  kry,  as  from  (■  niiiior  to  Afy :  or  by 
n  soililon  ohaiino  of  tlio  moili',  n»  from  ('  major  to  ('  minor, 
A  minor  to  A  majnr,  oli',  Kiilnniiioiiir  miMliiliilion  lakes 
plai'o  wliiin  lino  anil  Ihe  .lamc  nuto  (with  Iho  hnrinnny  do- 
ponilunt  upon  il.)  is  troiileil  as  equivocal  or  having  two  (lis- 
linot  rolalions,  anil  therefore  capable  of  proKrossion  in  two 
entirely  ililfuient  ilireclions.  This  occurs,  for  instance, 
when  i''B  is  assiimcil  to  be  K$,  or  when  1!)7  is  rcjtanlcil  as 
Af,  ami  atransilinn  is  nncxpoctcilly  inaile  in  accorilaiicc 
with  the  /iilli'r  insteail  of  the  former  quality  of  the  note  or 
chonl.     (See  Mrsio.)  .  Wii.r.iAM  Stai'NTo.s. 

Mod'illiis  [I, at.],  in  mathemntics,  a  constant  factor  of 
a  variable  function,  which  serves  to  (lislin;;uish  the  func- 
tion from  iithcrs  of  the  system.  W.  (i.  Pkok. 

Modulus  oCn  System  of  I^ocnrilhms,  a  constant 
number  which,  multiplicil  by  the  Nnpicriiin  lopirithni  of 
any  number,  will  /jive  the  loj;arithm  of  that  number  in 
the  ^iven  system.     (Sec  Lor.AKiTMMS. )  W.  0.  Pkck. 

Itlodiiliis  of  Elasticity.  If  a  force  is  nppliod  to 
olon'.jiito  a  bar  of  any  material  whose  cross-section  is  1, 
anil  whoso  Icn^-lh  is  A,  the  amount  of  clon;;alion  will  cle- 
ponil  upon  the  niilurc  of  the  material  anil  u|iiin  the  inten- 
sity of  the  forcv.  If  the  a):plicil  force  is  not  too  ;;rcat,  the 
bar  will  recover  its  orijiinal  len;xtb  when  the  force  ceases 
to  act;  anil  the  greatest  strain  to  which  a  bar  may  bo  thus 
stibiccteii  and  recover  its  oriijinal  Icntrth  is  called  the  limit 
of  Ihc  body's  elasticity.  If  we  denote  the  total  elon^'alion 
of  Iho  bar  in  question  when  acted  upon  by  a  force  11', 
within  Iho  limit  of  the  body's  elasticity,  by  (,  wo  shall 
have  the  relation 

in  whiidi  K  is  constant  for  each  particular  material :  this 
constant  is  called  the  iiior/ii/iis  of  e/imlicili/.  (See  Mahan's 
(ViiV  A'lii/i'ii.v-j/ii./,  Ap]icnilix,  note  D.)  W.  C  I'ki-k. 

Modulus  of  a  Number.  M.  Mourey  has  shown  that 
every  directed  line  can  be  represented  by  a  number  of  the 
form  a  +  bV  —  1,  in  which  the  Icnsth  of  the  line  is  equal 

^6    

to   l/(i»  +  /-».    and     in    which      /   ,  ,  .,    is  the  sine   and 
V  a*  -r  0' 

a 
~~,       ^^"^  the  cosine  of  the  angle  that  this  lino  makes  with 
l/n»  +  4«  *"  

some  piven  initinl  line.  The  number  V ofl  -(-  /»',  which  is 
constant  for  all  lines  of  a  given  length,  is  called  tho  mod- 
ulus of  the  number   fi-H'i  V  —1.  W.  0.  Peck. 

Moe,  post-tp.  of  Douglas  eo.,  Minn.     Pop.  2?.5. 

iMo'en,  an  island  of  Denmark,  in  tho  Baltic  Sen,  is  sep- 
arated from  Seeland  by  Ulfsund,  and  from  I-'alster  by  Griin- 
sund.  Area.  SI  square  miles.  Pop.  l.'i.OOO.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  fertile  and  (on  account  of  its  elevated  and  diver- 
silied  surface)  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Danish 
islands.     Principal  town,  Stege. 

.lltr'ris,  a  lake,  or  rather  an  artificially  formed  reservoir, 
in  ('cnlral  Kgypt.  in  iho  province  of  Fayoom,  connected 
with  the  lake  i!irkct-el-Kehroon,  and  through  that  with 
the  Nile,  which  during  its  time  K^i  inundation  tills  the  res- 
ervoir with  water.  Herodotus  gives  a  magniticent,  though, 
as  it  seems,  not  correct,  description  of  it. 

Mtr'sin.  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  corresponding 
to  the  ]irescnl  liuliraria  and  ."^crbia.  and  bounded  N.  by  the 
Danube.  K.  by  the  Uiack  Sea.  S.  by  the  lUemns  (  Ualkan 
MounlainsV  and  W.  by  tho  Save.  It  was  originally  in- 
habited by  tribes  of  Thracian  r.ace.  with  whom  the  Romans 
came  in  contact  after  tho  conquest  of  Macedonia,  but  it 


wan  not  mndon  Knmnnprnvlnoo  until  thntlmeof  Au((iiiitiiii. 

It  was  then  divided  into  .Mfmiii  Inferior  (Mulgaria)  and 
Hiiporior  (Serbia),  fortillcatinnn  were  conKlruclcd  along  iho 
Itaniihe,  and  several  Roman  settlements  were  fonned. 
Among  its  towns  the  most  reinarkubln  were  Toiiii  on  Iho 
Hlack  Sea,  whither  Ovid  wan  banished  :  Durostorum  (Si- 
lislria)  on  the  Danube;  and  Singiduniini  near  the  [irc'cnt 
Ilelgrado.  In  2.'iO  a.  i>.  began  Ihe  invasions  of  the  liulbi, 
and  in  ^Ml.'i  several  (Jotliic  tribes  settled  in  the  (Mmntry  and 
received  the  iiameH  of  Mirso-IJntliH.  The  country  still  re- 
mained a  province  of  the  Kiist  Komitn  or  |{y/.antine  eni- 
pire  until,  in  the  seventh  irenttiry.  the  Slavonians  and  llut- 
giirians  entered  it  and  formed  the  kingdoms  iif  Serbia  und 
Itillgaria, 
Mii'so-t'Otlis.    Soo  l/LriLA,  by  Ci.kmk.nh  Pktkiihkx. 

Jllorfatl  RoitKUT).b.  at  Invcrkeithing,  Scollunfl,in  1706; 
went  to  ,Soutb  Africa  as  a  missionary  in  IHI7,  and  pasred 
nearly  sixty  years  in  succcHsfiil  labors  among  the  Itecliuanas 
and  other  liarbarous  tribes,  into  whose  languages  he  trans- 
lated porlions  of  the  Bible,  hymn-books,  and  other  religiouK 
books.  He  published  in  1H12  a  ///itoi-y  ttf  MinHinnnrtj  La- 
hiti-H  ill  Simtli  A/rirn,  widely  read  in  ICngland  and  America. 
A  teslimonial,  amounling  to  jCiHOO,  was  presented  to  the 
venerable  missionary  in  IH".'i.  in  recognition  of  his  lifelong 
labors.  Tho  wife  of  the  celebrated  explorer,  Dr.  Living- 
stone, was  a  (laughter  of  .Mr.  .Mollat.    She  d.  Apr.  27,  IS(i2. 

Mofriis',  tie  (Ki(ii>.NK  Dllflot),  b.  at  Toulouse,  France, 
.Iiilv  ■'',  IsllI;  stiidierl  at  Pjiris;  entered  the  dijdomatic  ser- 
vice as  atlachr'  at  .Madrid,  wdierc  he  became  a  friend  of  Ihe 
learned  Niivarri'te,  fr<nii  whom  he  ae(|iiired  an  interest 
in  the  geography  of  N.  W.  America,  and  in  IK.'iO  set  out 
on  a  scientilic  voyage  to  .Mexico,  California,  and  Oregon, 
of  which  the  result  was  tho  valuable  work,  Erplnnttion 
•rihcjnn  cl  do  Uali/ornht  (2  vols.,  Paris,  184-1,  with  an 
atlas  1. 

Mognilorc',  or  Sui'rnh,  town  of  Morocco,  on  the  At- 
lantic, in  bit.  .'.l"  .'ill'  N.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  and  well 
built,  and  has  an  excellent  harbor.  It  is  strongly  fortified, 
and  has  extensive  exports  of  wool,  guin,  >vax,  hides,  gold- 
dust,  feathers,  and  almonds.      Pop.  211,00(1. 

Hloglili'no  Ve'lieto,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  in  tho 
prinincc  of  'I'reviso,  situated  in  a  fertile  district,  about  6 
miles  S.  of  the  town  of  Troviso.     Pop.  in  1871,  iKll. 

MoRUCr',  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Iluelva,  is 
an  old  and  (lecaying  jilnce,  but  it  is  of  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  Columbus,  who  lived  here  for  some  time,  as  it  was 
from  Palos,  the  port  of  Mogucr,  that  he  started  on  his  great 
voyage.     Pop.  7;!:i2. 

IHo(;iil',  or  Great  Mogul,  is  a  corruption  of  "Mon- 
gol," and  is  the  name  generally  ajvplied  by  Kiiropeans  to 
members  of  that  .Mohammedan  dynasty  of  .Mongolian  de- 
scent which  in  the  sixteenth  century  established  itself  in 
Hindoslan  under  Habcr.  a  descendant  in  a  direct  line  from 
Tiiiiour  or  Tamerlane,  and  which  here  founded  a  great  and 
powerful  empire.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  rulers  of 
.his  dynasty  were  .Vkbar  (l.i.')(i-lfi03),  .lehan-Geer  (Ififl.i- 
27),  and  .Xurung-Zeb  (l(l.'iS_l  70").  during  which  period  the 
empire  comprised  almost  the  whole  of  Ilindostan.  In  Eu- 
rope these  monarchs  were  generally  known  under  the  name 
of  the  (Irriil  Miiiiid.  and  the  most  extravagant  stories  of 
their  riches  ami  power  were  current.  Their  magnificence 
became  proverbial,  and  hints  at  their  wealth  and  splendor 
arc  frequent  in  all  comic  writers  of  that  period  of  European 
literature.  The  title  used  by  themselves  was  the  Pcr,>^ian 
«/iii/i,  and  Persian  was  the  ofticial  language.  .■\fter  the 
death  of  .Vurung-Zeb  the  power  of  the  dynasty  rapidly  dc- 
elineil,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the 
Mogul  empire  was  but  a  shadow  of  itself.  When  the  Eng- 
lish conquered  India  they  gave  the  dynasty  a  pension,  but 
after  tho  rebellion  of  1S.")7.  in  which  it  was  implicated,  they 
sentenced  the  last  (ircat  Mogul  to  transportation  to  Kan- 
goon,  though  he  was  a  man  of  ninety  years  of  age,  and  put 
the  tHcnty-four  other  members  of  the  family  to  death. 

Mohacs',  town  of  Southern  Hungary,  on  the  Danube, 
the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle,  grain,  wine, 
and  other  agricultural  products,  which  are  shipped  hence 
to  Vienna.  Pop.  12.1  10.  In  history  it  is  famous  as  the 
place  where  two  of  the  most  momentous  battles  in  Hun- 
garian history  were  fought  (.Xug.  20.  I.i2('i.  and  .\ug.  12. 
lliS").  In  the  former  the  young  and  ehivalric  king,  l.ouis 
If.,  with  an  army  of  hardly  2.1.000  men.  attacked,  without 
waiting  for  the  reinforcements  which  approaehel  under 
.lolin  Zapolya.  a  Turkish  army  of  200.000  men.  under  Soly- 
man  tho  Magnificent,  .\ftcr  a  protracted  and  desperate  fight 
the  Hungarian  army  was  cut  entirely  to  pieces,  the  king 
in  his  flight  drowned  in  the  Csellye.  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  In  the 
latter  battle  the  Austro-Uungarian  army  under  Charlcf 
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of  Lorraine  completely  defeateil  the  Turks  and  put  an  end 
to  their  dominion  in  Hungary. 

Mo'hair  [of  Oriental  origin],  the  wool  of  the  Angora 
goat  and  the  fabrics  which  are  woven  from  it.  This  kind 
of  goods,  formerly  made  only  in  the  Ea^t  in  a  small  way 
and  imported  sparingly  into  Europe  by  way  of  Venice,  is 
of  late  years  extensively  produced  in  Great  Britain  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  much  less  extensively  in  the 
U.  S.  Mohoir  is  combed  like  coarse  wool  or  worsted  and 
alpaca.  It  is  mixed  in  many^cases  with  cotton  or  silk. 
The  raw  material  brings  a  high  price,  and  might  doubtless 
be  produced  abundantly  in  the  U.  S, 

Moham^med,  or  Mahom'et,  the  founder  of  Islam 
(which  is  the  Arabic  name  for  the  Mohaninicdan  creed), 
the  prophet  of  Moslem  (which  is  the  name  the  professors 
of  this  creed  give  themselves),  b.  at  Mecca  April  20, 
571.  The  tribe  to  which  he  belonged,  the  Koreish.  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Arabian  tribes;  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  Caaba  was  hereditarily  entrusted  to  it.  But 
his  family.  Hashem,  was  poor.  His  father,  Abdallah,  died 
before  he  was  born,  and  he  lost  his  mother,  Amena,  a  ner- 
vous and  sickly  woman,  when  be  was  six  years  old:  two 
years  after,  also,  his  grandfather,  Abd-cl-Sloottalib,  died. 
Adopted  by  his  uncle.  Abu  Taleb.  he  made  a  journey  with 
him  to  Syria,  where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a 
Christian  monk.  With  another  uncle.  Zubeir,  he  after- 
wards travelled  much  in  Northern  Arabia  for  mercan- 
tile purposes.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  served  in  the 
war  against  the  Beni  Kinanah.  In  his  twenty-fifth  year 
he  was  a  shejtherd  on  the  pasture-fields  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Mecca.  At  this  time  ho  received  some  employment 
from  a  linen-trader  named  Saib,  and  having  been  recom- 
mended as  a  smart  and  trustworthy  man  to  a  rich  widow, 
Kadijah.  he  undertook  the  management  of  her  business. 
She  liked  him  so  well  that  she  married  him.  though  she 
was  fifteen  years  older  than  he;  and,  considering  himself 
rich  enough.  Mohammed  now  (505)  gave  up  business 
and  devoted  himself  to  religious  meditations.  The  time 
was  very  favorable  for  the  formation  of  a  new  and  more 
spiritual  religion.  Star-worship,  demon-worship,  and 
idolatry  had  overclouded  the  old  monotheism  of  the  Arabs, 
and  brought  the  religious  instincts  of  the  people  into 
manifold  confusion.  Judaism  and  Christianity  were  widely 
spread  over  the  peninsula,  and  whole  tribes  were  known 
to  have  adojited  them — not  in  their  genuine  form,  but 
mixed  up  with  rabbinical  subtleties  and  heretical  fancies. 
Mohammed  took  part  from  early  youth  in  this  general  fer- 
mentation of  the  religious  state  of  his  nation.  From  the 
thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age  he  often  retired  to  a  cave  in 
Mount  Kara,  near  Mecca,  and  here  he  spent  hours  and  days 
in  solitary  contem])lat!ons.  In  his  fortieth  year  ho  received 
the  first  revelation  concerning  the  new  truth,  but  afterwards 
such  revelations,  accompanied  by  epileptic  fits  and  spas- 
modic convulsions,  continued  to  occur  throughout  his  life  ; 
from  them  originated  the  Koran  (which  see).  He  began  to 
preach  in  609.  and  entered  upon  his  ^)»?>?*V  ministry  in  6T2. 
His  first  believers  were  his  wife,  Kadijah,  some  relatives 
and  friends,  among  whom  were  Abubekr  and  Ali.  but  thoir 
number  was  small ;  and  when  he  proclaimed  himself  pub- 
licly in  Mecca  as  a  prophet,  he  met  with  ridicule  and  vio- 
lent opposition,  especially  from  his  own  tribe.  It  soon 
became  necessary  for  his  adherents  to  emigrate  and  seek 
refuge  in  Abyssinia,  and  he  himself  was  banished  from  the 
city,  and  lived  concealed  in  a  cavern  in  the  vicinity.  But 
when,  after  three  years'  banishment,  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
turn, ho  met  with  better  fortune.  Of  great  importance 
was  the  conversion  of  a  number  of  pilgrims  from  Medina, 
who  carried  the  new  faith  back  to  their  native  town,  where 
they  preached  it  with  decided  success.  Nevertheless,  his 
position  in  Mecca  was  still  very  dangerous.  Kadijah  died 
Oct.  23,  619,  but,  although  he  felt  much  grief  at  her  death, 
he  soon  after  married  several  other  wives.  Abu  Taleb  also 
died.  The  famous  Hedjrah.  or  flight  from  Mecca  to  Me- 
dina (250  miles  N.),  occurred  Sept.  20.  fi22,  from  which 
date  the  Mfdiamincflan  ova  begins.  He  now  built  a  mosque, 
instituted  religious  rites,  and  consolidated  the  congrega- 
tion; but  having  failed  in  his  attempt  at  gaining  over  tlie 
numerous  Jews  residing  in  anil  arnunci  Medina,  he  deter- 
mined to  propagate  the  new  faith,  not  by  preaching,  but 
by  fighting,  and  began  to  attack  the  surrounding  Arabian 
tribes,  the  Jews,  and  the  Christians.  lie  was  very  success- 
ful. In  a  contest  with  the  Meccans  at  Bedr  in  023  he  was 
victorious,  and  although  ho  met  with  a  heavy  rcver.se  at 
Ohod  in  fi24,  and  was  even  besieged  in  Medina  in  027,  yet 
he  mafic  a  favorable  peace  with  tlie  Meccans  in  the  follow- 
ing 3'car.  Meanwhile,  he  bad  opened  connections  with 
different  foreign  courts — Abyssinia,  Byzantium,  and  Per- 
sia. The  results  of  these  missionB  and  some  camjtaigns 
which  ensued  were  small,  but  when  the  Meccans  broke  the 
peace  during  a  war  between  the  j)niphet  and  Aliyssinla,  lie 


conquered  the  city  :  and  this  event  furthered  more  than 
any  other  the  conversion  of  all  the  Arabian  tribes  and  their 
consolidation  into  one  people.  In  Go2  he  undertook  his 
last  great  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  at  the  head  of  -10,000  dis- 
ciples, shortly  after  which  he  d.  at  Medina,  June  8,  0.12. 
He  left  ten  wives  (of  fourteen,  which  he  had  in  all),  but 
only  one  child.  Fatima.  the  daughter  of  Kadijah  and  the 
wife  of  Ali.  He  was  buried  in  the  mosque  of  Meilina,  and 
at  4118  tomb  thousands  of  pilgrims  gather  every  year.  Of 
the  numerous  biographies  of  Mohammed,  the  best  are 
Sprenger's,  in  German  (3  vols.,  1801,  1802.  1865),  and 
Muir's,  in  English  (4  vols.,  1861).      Clemens  Petersen. 

Mohammed,  the  name  of  four  Ottoman  sultans:  Mo- 
HAMMi-:n  I.  (1413-21),  b.  in  1387.  the  youngest  son  of  Ba- 
jazet  I.  When  his  father  died,  one  year  after  the  battle 
of  Angora  (1402),  and  Tamerlane  retired  behind  the  Oxus, 
the  Ottoman  empire  was  divided  between  the  four  sons  of 
Bajazct,  but  Mohammed  defeated  and  put  to  death  his 
three  brothers,  and  became  sole  ruler  in  1413.  Although 
his  whole  reign  was  filled  with  wars  against  the  Venetians, 
Bedreddin  the  Reformer,  Mustapha  the  Pretender,  Persia, 
etc..  he  was  a  peace-loving  man,  and  showed  great  noble- 
ness towards  his  allies  and  t<^iwards  rebels,  whom  he  for- 
gave. He  built  the  mosque  of  Adrianople. — Mohammed  II. 
{1451-81),  b.  at  Adrianojtle  in  1430,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Amurath  11.,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  princes  of 
the  Ottoman  dynasty — valiant,  sagacious,  equally  able  in 
the  camp  and  the  council.  He  spoke  Arabic,  Persian, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  was  well  versed  in  geography  and 
mathematics,  understood  drawing,  even  painted;  never- 
theless, those  features  of  his  character  which  impress  the 
student  most  strongly  are  his  cruelty  and  treachery.  On 
May  29,  1453.  he  took  Constantinople  by  storm,  and  gave 
it  up  to  plunder  and  massacre  for  three  days.  Although 
fearfully  devastated,  the  city  recovered,  nevertheless,  very 
soon:  he  rebuilt  it,  ma<le  it  his  capital,  and  induced  the 
Greeks,  in  whose  hands  were  the  commerce  and  industry 
of  the  place,  to  return  by  proclaiming  religious  freedom. 
After  the  death  of  John  Hunyady,  who  successfully  checked 
his  progress  in  the  N.  W.  for  some  time,  he  conquered  Ser- 
bia and  Bosnia  in  1458  ;  in  1460,  Morea;  in  1461,  Trebi- 
zond.  From  Scanderbeg  he  sustained  some  very  heavy 
losses,  but  after  the  death  of  this  j^rince  he  also  conquered 
Albania  in  1467.  In  1474  he  took  CaflTa  and  Tana  from 
the  Genoese:  in  1480,  Negroponte  and  Lemnos  from  Venice, 
and  the  Ionian  Islands  from  Naples.  His  attack  on  Rhodes 
in  the  same  year  wasrepelled,  but  he  was  just  preparing  for  a 
second  attack  and  an  invasion  of  Italy,  where  he  had  already 
occupied  Otranto.  when  he  d.  in  a  campaign  against  Persia, 
He  conquered  in  all  twelve  independent  empires  and  20(1 
cities. — Mohammed  III.  (1595-1603),  b.  in  1556,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Amurath  III.;  conquered  Erlan  Sept.  21, 
1596,  and  defeated  the  Germans  and  Hungarians  in  thfl 
battle  on  the  plains  of  Keresztes,  Oct.  23  same  year.  Undei 
him  the  signs  of  decadence  of  the  Turkish  power  began  t« 
show  them.selves  in  insubordination  in  the  army,  corrup- 
tion in  the  administration,  and  intrigues  in  the  ruling 
family. — Mohammed  IV.  (1648-87),  b.  in  1642,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Ibrahim  I.,  who  was  strangleil  by  the  Jani- 
zaries. He  was  a  man  without  talent  or  energy,  and  took 
no  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  country.  In  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  the  wars  with  the  Venetians,  Hungarians,  and 
other  nations  wore  conductoil  with  various  success,  but 
afterwards  the  Turkish  army  met  with  fearful  reverses. 
Defeated  at  Chotyn  in  1673.  routed  completely  by  Sobicski 
before  the  walls  of  Vienna  (Sept.  12,  1683),  beaten  at  Mo- 
haes  (Aug.  12.  1687),  it  marclied  to  Constantinople,  de- 
posed Mohammed,  and  raised  his  brother,  Solyman  III., 
to  tlie  throne.  Mohammed  was  kept  in  prison  till  his 
death,  in  1602. 

Moham'mcdaiiism,  the  religion  founded  by  Moham- 
med, and  professed,  according  to  recent  estimates,  by 
about  180,000,000  human  beings,  teaches,  in  opposition  to 
tlie  various  idolatrous  religi(ms  wliich  it  has  succeeded  in 
superseding,  a  stnnig  theism,  essentially  tlie  same  as  that 
taught  by  Judaism  and  Christianity,  from  which  it  was 
borrowcil.  "There  is  no  God  but  God"  is  the  principal 
tenet  in  Mohammedan  dogmatics,  and  he  has  created  the 
world  ami  the  immortal  soul  of  man,  whose  life  on  earth 
he  shall  judge  and  reward  or  ]iunish  in  a  future  state.  But 
the  further  development  of  this  idea,  especially  of  the  rela- 
tion between  God  and  mankind,  is  narrow,  fantastic,  and 
arbitrary.  Before  the  nhnighty  ]»iiwcr  of  Allah  the  free-will 
<»f  uiim  vanishes;  M'diaminciljini-^ni  is  fjitalism.  Nevertl)C- 
less,  the  idea  of  fate  has  often  ins])ii-cd  the  Moslems  with  a 
fanatical  enthusiasm,  while  it  seems  never  to  have  affected 
in  a  restrictive  manner  the  progress  of  their  eiviliziition,  and 
appears  seldom  to  luive  weighed  down  indi\idual  life  with  its 
crushing  burden.  The  rtMsiui  is,  that  although  the  primi- 
tive conception  of  the  idea  is  very  decided  and  even  rigid, 
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ita  further  dcvclopincnt  in  fortunately  vii({UO,  wnnlinK  in 
ei)ni<o<{urniu.  uiid  apt  to  cvii[ii)rnt<)  In  myHliiMHin.  In  a 
nirniliir  iiiiimuT,  tla-  iik-u  nf  llio  juBtii^i!  nf  Alliill  i.i  nurrowcMl 
— nut  til  Kii.v  liuMucrutiiil— bv  till!  (jliiMii-li  nnd  HunniioiiH  pic- 
turen  of  lii'iivon  imd  lifll  with  wliirli  .Muluiiiiini'il  inlhtriivil 
thu  iinii|;inittion  of  hiH  folloivuri' ;  iirLiI  Ihn  only  Ihinx  which 
HiivcH  thi'f^i)  pictiiriiH  Irmu  hwoinin;,'  luiliiToim  uikI  ili5tii«t- 
iihlii  i«  11  ccirliiiii  iliilicnlii  pocliciil  iitino»phvr<!  which  Hur- 
rouinlntliciiiiinil  rKiftciix  Ihcir  cimri'dr  lincH.  I,cMiituttriu;tiv(i 
in  tho  ilcliiiciition  whicli  the  Koniri  given  of  J)iviiic  I'rovi- 
ilcnco  in  history.  InuiiiMliiili'ly  ufter  the  iihovc  piiHhiiijo 
followK,  "and  MuhaiiMiii'd  i«  lii«  apoHlle."  Ailalii.  Noah, 
Ahi-ahuni.  Mo.-cK.  anil  t'liri.-l  arc  acknowh^ddcd  ax  proplictn 
ncnt  by  iloil,  l.ul  M.diai cd  in  Die  riillihiicnt  of  all  proph- 
ecy and  tho  Koran  tho  final  revchilion.  To  a  Chrintian 
the  whole  of  thin  part  of  jMohainnicdaniBin  i«  ii  pitiful 
dcliisinn  ;  in  the  eyeii  of  niudurn  ncience  it  is  only  niiner- 
ahlc  >lun'. 

Am  the  dn;;niaticft  of  Mohaniincilanitiin.Ho  ali*o  its  moralB, 
contain  nnmy  points  whicil  coniniand  respect  and  ttynijiu- 
thy,  though  they  too  are  often  ilisfi(;iired  by  narrowing 
peculiarities  of  time  and  place.  »n<l  sipincliriics  even  ilis- 
lurtcd  by  wanton  vagaries.  The  live  joincipal  coiiiriiand- 
nicnts  in  the  moral  coiio  of  Islam,  syiiibtilizcd  in  Moham- 
medan art  by  the  haml  with  its  live  lingers,  are  prayer, 
almsgiving,  fasting,  pilgrimage,  and  war  against  the  in- 
flilel.  The  inlliiencc  which  these  live  eommandlnents  cxer- 
eiseil  in  tho  time  when  (hey  actaally  bore  sway  over  the 
Moslem  mind  is  very  aiiparent  in  history.  IJut  at  present 
only  the  first  of  them  has  maintained  its  authority  intact : 
that  of  the  last  is  entirely  lost,  ami  that  of  the  three 
others  is  disputed,  or  at  least  subject  to  commentaries  of  a 
doubtful  character.  Travellers  in  Mtdiamnicdiin  countries 
speak  with  unqualified  praise  of  the  earnestness,  sincerity, 
and  devotion  with  which  the  Moslem  performs  his  prayers 
several  times  a  day  after  careful  ablution,  kneeling  on  his 
prayer-carpet  in  any  place  if  lie  cannot  go  t<i  the  mosque, 
and  with  his  face  turne<l  toward  Mecca,  liut  it  must  be 
remembered  that  prayer  is  tho  only  form  of  divine  service 
which  Isbiiu  possesses,  especially  since  ]jilgriniage  has  gone 
somewhat  out  of  use;  Mohammedanism  has  no  priesthood 
and  forms  no  Church.  The  two  most  striking  features, 
however,  of  Moslem  ethics  are  the  practice  of  jiolygamy  and 
the  usury  law.  The  Koran  knows  not  that  ]iolygamy  is  so 
far  from  being  natural — not  to  speak  of  its  relation  to  any 
higher  ideal — that  Nature  herself  begins  to  eliminate  it 
from  tho  animal  kingdom  long  bofovo  even  the  faintest 
foreboding  of  a  moral  consciousness  has  dawned  upon  the 
s<nil.  The  Koran  acknowledges  and  encourages  iiolygamy, 
and  it  exists  in  all  Mohammedan  countries,  with  all  its 
deteriorating  and  weakening  consequences,  spiritual  and 
bodily.  The  usury  law  is  very  curious.  Tho  Koran  for- 
bids the  Moslem  to  lend  money  on  interest.  As.  now.  mod- 
ern civilization  is  based  on  the  fact  that  there  exists  an 
interest-bearing  capital  which  allows  certain  members  of 
society  to  devote  themselves  not  to  the  mere  maintenance, 
but  to  tho  progress  of  society,  and  as  this  state  of  affairs 
has  never  been  doubted  by  any  moral  philosophy  origi- 
nating from  tho  Christian  theology,  it  is  surprising  to 
he;ir  that  there  is,  a  moral  coiie  wiiich  condemns  it,  and 
which  at  times  has  enforced  its  opjiosito  comuinndmcnts 
without  hurting  the  progress  of  intlustry,  commerce,  and 
general  civilization.  (For  further  information  see  Kon.\N, 
Moll  vMXKD,  SniAHs,  and  .Sti.Nx.vs.)     Ci.kmens  Petebsex. 

Moha've,  tho  north-westernmost  county  of  Arizona. 
Area,  li.'iOO  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  X.  by  Utah  and 
Nevada  and  ^V^.  by  Nevada  and  Califiriiia.  The  Colorado 
River  traverses  this  county  through  its  deep  canon,  and 
afterwards  washes  a  largo  jiart  of  the  W.  boriier.  The 
county  is  partly  very  rugged  and  partly  arid  plains.  It 
is  nowhere  fertile  except  where  irrigated,  tlold  and  silver 
luiniug  aro  the  leading  industries.  Cap.  Mohave  City. 
Pop.   IT'.I. 

lilohavc  City,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Mohave  co.,  Ara.,  on 
the  Colorado  Kiver,  just  above  Fort  Mohave,  in  a  fertile 
region  adapted  to  grain  and  fruit  culture. 

Mohnve  Desert,  a  large  basin  of  Southern  California, 
mostly  in  .'^an  Kernardino  co.,  having  but  few  streams,  none 
of  which  reach  the  sea.  It  is  not  a  desert,  for  in  large  areas 
of  this  region  abundant  pasturage  is  found,  and  water  is 
readily  obtained  in  wells.  Parts  of  this  valley  are  intensely 
hot  in  summer. 

.Mohave  Indians,  a  tribe  of  the  Yuma  division  of  the 
Pima-.\pache  stock,  having  a  large  reservation  in  .\rizona, 
on  tho  rivers  Jlohave  and  Colorailo,  known  to  the  Spaniards 
as  .lamajabs  and  Cosninas.  They  number  some  4000.  of 
whom  .'<2S  live  on  the  reservation  and  cultivate  the  soil,  tho 
rest  are  wanderers,  and  all  are  quite  uncivilized. 

Mohave  (or  Mojave)  Kiver  rises  in  the  San  Ber- 
nardino Mountains  in  San  liernardiuo  CO.,  Cal.,  flows  N., 


and  flnnlly  itinkii  in  an  alkalioa  mar>h  In  tho  lo-ciilled 

Mohave  Dencrt. 

iMo'hawk,  po»i-v.  of  Herkimer  oo.,  N.  Y.,  Ill  inileii  E. 
of  I'tieii,  on  the  Mohuwk  Kiver,  hua  t  ehurchcii,  1  bank,  I 
newspaper,  4  hotels,  a  furnace,  u  mocbiue-iibup,  itroet  rail- 
ways, and  stores.     Pop.  IIOI. 

CiiAui.KH  A.TriKcn,  Kn."  Mohawk  I!«dei'K.<I)K.«it." 

Mohawk,  t[i.  of  .Montgomery  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  Mohawk  Kiver,  conluinH  l''oNf>A  (which  nee;,  the 
county-seat,  and  other  villages.      Pop.  ^1015. 

Mohawk  Kiver,  Ibe  principal  nfllucntof  the  HudKon, 
Burjiassing  in  vuluiiie  that  stream  above  itn  confluence.  It 
rises  in  Lewis  eo.,  and  after  a  generally  eautward  course 
reaches  the  Hudson  at  Cohocs.  It  nflords  valuable  water- 
power,  and  flows  through  a  valley  fumed  for  its  beauty. 

MohawkN,  .MahaqnaH,  or  .Maqnan,  the  most  eart- 
crn  of  the  original  "I'ije  Nations"  of  ,\ew  York,  who 
constituted  the  "  League  of  the  liodciioHaiinee,"  or  con- 
fedoraey  of  the  Iroquois.  They  were  culled  in  their  own 
language  Agmequc  or  (Jagmequc,  and  were  the  most  war- 
like tribe  of  the  league,  inhabiting  chiefly  the  valley  of  the 
river  whicdi  bears  their  name.  Allies  of  the  Knglisb  in 
their  wars  with  the  French  nod  American  colonists,  they, 
after  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  migrated  to  Canada  I I7H4) 
with  their  chief,  the  celebrated  .loseph  Brandt,  and  settled 
on  the  Oraml  Kiver.  whore  several  hundred  still  remain. 
Portions  of  the  Itiblc  were  translated  into  .Mohawk  by 
liranilt.  and  grammars  have  been  published  by  liruyas 
and  .Mareoiix. 

Mohee'lev,  or  Moghilev,  government  of  Russio,  situ- 
ated on  the  Dnieper,  between  lat.  52°  and  55°  X.  Area, 
18,231  square  miles.  Pop.  fl0tS,S5».  The  ground  is  a  level 
or  slightly  iinilulaling  plain,  the  soil  very  fertile,  and  the 
climate  iiiiM;  which  circumstances,  together  with  the  in- 
dustry and  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants,  have  made  Mo- 
heclev  one  of  the  richest  provinces  of  Russia.  Corn,  tim- 
ber (especially  masts),  and  cattle  are  largely  produced  and 
carrieil  on  the  Dnieper  to  the  ports  of  the  Black  .Sea. 

Moheelcv,  or  Mofihilev,  town  of  Russia,  the  capital 
of  tho  government  of  .Moheelcv,  on  the  Dnieper.  It  is  a 
handsome  and  well-built  town,  the  sec  of  a  Greek  bishop 
and  a  Roman  Cathcdic  archbishop,  and  the  residence  of 
many  of  the  Russian  nobility.  It  has  many  good  edu- 
cational institutions,  several  manufactures,  and  a  lively 
export-trade  in  corn,  hides,  leather,  wax,  and  honey 
through  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  and  those  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Its  cathedral,  built  in  1780,  is  a  very  fine  building.  Pop. 
.S8,922. 

Moheelcv,  or  Moghilev,  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Podolia.  on  the  Dniester.  It  is  a  beautifully- 
situated  and  thriving  town,  with  "jy:!G  inhabitants. 

Mohe'gans,  or  Mohic'ans,  a  tribe  of  Indians  for- 
merly iuliabiting  a  considerable  part  of  New  England  and 
part  of  what  is  now  New  York  as  far  W.  as  the  Hudson 
River.  They  were  of  Algonkin  stock,  and  were  tributary  to 
tho  Iroquois.  They  were,  after  the  advent  of  the  Europciins. 
broken  up  into  small  bands,  and  generally  appear  to  have 
been  friendly  to  the  colonists  and  hostile  to  their  Indian 
enemies.  A  remnant  of  this  tribe  long  dwelt  at  Xorwich, 
Conn.,  where  a  few  of  their  descendants  still  remain.  Rel- 
ics of  the  Mohegans  are  found  also  with  other  tribes,  espe- 
cially at  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  and  among  the  Munsecs  in  Kan- 
sas.   Uncas,  their  most  famous  chief,  was  a  Pcquot  by  birth. 

Mohic'an,  post-tp.  of  Ashland  co.,  0.     Pop.  1561. 

Mohl,  von  (.JfLirs),  b.  at  Stuttgart  Oct.  2»,  ISOO  ; 
studied  Oriental  languages,  especially  Persian  and  Chi- 
nese, at  Tubingen,  Paris.  London,  and  Oxford:  became 
professor  of  Persian  at  the  College  de  Franco  in  1815,  and 
in  1852  director  of  the  Oriental  department  of  the  natioiial 
printing-oflice.  His  principal  work  is  his  edition  of  Fir- 
dousi's  Shah  .Vnmrh  (Paris.  18:!S-0G)  for  the  CnlUeiion 
Oricnliilr.—Uis  brother.  Htr.o  vox  MouL.  b.  at  Stuttgart 
Apr.  S,  1805.  studied  medicine  and  natural  science  at  Tu- 
bingen, and  was  appointed  professor  in  botany  and  director 
of  the  botanical  garden  in  that  city  in  1835.  D.  Mar.  31, 
1872.  Ho  was  the  most  eminent  vegetable  anatomist  of 
his  day.  His  principal  works  are  i'chcr  den  Ban  mid  dai 
lt7iii/cn  rfer  Itanhen  und  Schliifj/tjl'imcn  (1827).  licilrliije 
zitr  Analomie  und  Phi/aiotogic  dcr  Gticiichie  (1834),  and 
GriindzUiir  ziir  Aiinlomic  und  I'lii/tittlogie  der  rtyclabill- 
trhcn  Zt-lle  (1851).  and  a  large  number  of  memoirs,  the 
principal  ones  collected  in  his  Vcnniichle  Schri/lfn. 

Moh'ler  (Johaxx  AnAu).  b.  at  Ingersheim,  WUrtem- 
borg.  May  i>.  17'.>li:  studied  theology  at  several  of  the  luost 
prominent  universities  of  Germany,  both  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  :  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  1819:  became  professor  of  the<dogy  at 
Tubingen  in   1825,  and  at  Munich  in  1S35,  and  d.  there 
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Apr.  12,  183S.  His  principal  works  are  Die  I^inheit  inder 
Kirche,  oder  das  Princip  des  Katholiciamus  (1S25),  and  his 
Si/mbolik  (1832),  which  latter  work  ran  through  many 
editions,  and  was  translated  into  Engliwh  in  1832  by  Rob- 
ertson. It  is  a  defence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  creed,  and 
an  ini^enious  attempt  to  idealize  it  by  means  of  modern 
ProtcMant  philosophy  and  theology.  It  was  ably  answered 
by  Nitzsch.  Marheineke.  and  especially  by  his  Protestant 
colleague,  Dr.  Baur,  in  consequence  of  which  the  author 
removed  to  Munich. 

illohs  (Friedrich).  b.  Jan.  29,  1773.  at  fiernrode,  An- 
halt;  studied  at  the  University  of  Halle  and  at  the  mining 
school  of  Freiberg;  travelled  much  in  the  Austro-llunga- 
rian  countries  ;  became  professor  of  mineralogy  at  Gratz  in 
1811,  at  Freiberg  in  1S17,  at  Vienna  in  182(),  and  d.  at 
Agordo,  Venetia,  Sept.  29,  1839.  His  principal  works  are 
Gniiidrisn  der  Mhiernloffle  (1822-24)  and  An/anys'jrundc 
der  NutnnjCHchidite  dea  Mhieralreicha  (1832). 

Moin's^ona,  post-v.  of  Boone  cc,  la.,  on  the  Des 
Moines  River,  and  on  the  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R., 
has  coal-mines  and  manufactures  of  tiour  and  stone-ware. 

Moir  (D.vvin  Macbeth),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Musselburgh, 
Scotland.  Jan.  o,  1798;  received  his  medical  education: 
became  in  1817  a  successful  practitioner  of  medicine  at 
Musselburgh,  where  he  was  settled  till  his  death.  He  soon 
became  widely  known  as  "  Delta,"  from  the  letter  A  ap- 
pended to  his  numerous  poems  in  the  periodical  literature 
of  that  time.  His  Lef/rml  of  (ienen'ere  (1 821).  Life  of  Man- 
sie  Waueh,  a  novel  {_\^'2i^),' Hi^tonj  of  Medicine  (1831).  Dn- 
mentic  Versefi  (1846),  and  his  lectures  on  Poetical  Literature 
(1851)  are  all  of  value.     D.  at  Dumfries  July  6,  1851. 

Moi'ra,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  N.  T.,  on  the 
Central  Vermont  R.  R..  has  1  newspaper  and  lumber  and 
6tarch  m.anufactures.     Pop.  2064. 

A.  N.  MERrHAXT,  Pm.  of  *' Jofunal." 

3Ioira,  Earl  op.     See  Rawdov  (Lord  Fraxcis). 

Moire'  Antique'  [Fr.  moire  is  the  English  mohair'],  a 
name  given  to  the  best  kinds  of  watered  silk.  Broad  silks 
of  good  quality  are  first  dampened,  then  carefully  and 
smoothly  folded,  and  lastly  submitted  to  great  pressure. 
On  drying,  the  curious  lines  called  watering  appear  in  the 
fabric. 

Moissac',  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Tarn- 
et-Garonne,  carries  on  an  impi>rtant  trade  in  grain  and 
flour,  also  in  wool,  wine,  oil,  satfron,  and  salt.     Pop.  10,445. 

3Iokeruinne  Hill,  post-v.  of  Calaveras  co.,  Cal.,  IJ 
miles  from  MokeUimne  Pvivor,  in  the  centre  of  a  quartz- 
mining  region,  has  2  churches,  1  weekly  newspaper.  4  stage- 
lines,  ami  3  hotels.     Pop.  850.  Wm.  Junes. 

Mok'ena,  post-v.  of  Frankfort  tp..  Will  co.,  III.,  on  the 
Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R. 

Mo'la  di  Ba'ri,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Bari  delle  Puglie.  It  is  pleasantly  and  healthfully 
situated  on  the  Adriatic,  about  12  miles  S.  E.  of  Bari.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  but  there  are  some  re- 
spectable buildings.  The  harbor  is  small  but  good,  and 
the  traffic  is  animated  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  highroad 
to  Bari  is,  for  some  distance  from  this  town,  flanked  by  en- 
chanting gardens,  which  rise  on  one  hand  to  the  rich  olive- 
crowned  hills,  and  on  the  other  descend  to  the  sea.  Pop. 
in  1874,  11,976. 

IVIolas'ses  [Lat.  meUacens,  from  mel,  "honey"],  or 
Treacle  (the  Si/rupns /uncus,  thrriaca,  or  Sacchari /wj-^ 
of  the  pharmacopoeias),  a  thick,  dark-colored  syrup,  pro- 
duced during  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  consisting  es- 
pentially  of  uncrystallizabic  sugar,  water,  culuring-matter. 
and  various  impurities.  It  is  in  part  t!ie  ])r(Mluct  of  the 
sugar-pHmtations  (known  as  West  India  and  New  Orleans 
molasses),  and  in  part  comes  from  the  sugar-refineries  of 
other  countries  (.»jugar-h(mse  molasses).  The  hitter  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  centrifugal  process,  by  claying,  and  the  other 
operations  of  sugar-refining.  (See  Sugar,  MANrFACTURR 
OF.)  Molasses  is  used  as  a  cheap  substitute  fur  sugar,  es- 
pecially by  the  poorer  classes,  and  is  imported  in  consider- 
able quantities  for  the  manufacture  of  Rum  (which  sec). 

Mol''daU9  a  river  of  Bohemia,  rises  in  the  Biihmerwald 
Mountains  at  an  elevation  of  37511  feet,  flows  first  in  a 
south-eastern,  then  in  a  northern  direction,  becomes  navi- 
gable at  Budwcis,  iind  joins  the  Elbe  opposite  Mclnik  after 
a  course  of  270  miles. 

Molda'via,  province  of  Ronianin,  bounded  W.  by 
Galicia  iind  Transylvania,  8.  by  Wallachia  and  Turkey, 
from  whiidi  it  is  separated  by  the  Danube,  and  V..  and  N. 
by  tlie  Black  Sea  and  Russia.  .Arcii.  20.118  square  miles. 
Pop,  1,402,105,  The  western  jiart  is  hilly,  eovereil  with 
gpurH  of  the  Carpathians,  which  are  said  to  be  rich  in  pre- 
cious metals  and  other  kinds  of  useful  minerals.  Mines 
arc  very  little  worked,  however,  and  rock-salt  is  the  only 


mineral  extensively  produced.  The  middle  and  eastern 
part  of  the  country  is  a  low  and  level  ]>lain,  watered  by  the 
Sereth  and  Pruth,two  affluents  of  the  Danube,  and  exceed- 
ingly fertile.  Wheat  and  wine  are  produced  in  large  quan- 
tities, though  the  greater  jiart  of  the  country  is  Is-id  out  as 
pasture-land  or  covered  with  immense  forests.  Herds  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  are  reared  on  the  pastures ;  the  lat- 
ter especially  are  exported  in  great  numbers  to  Austria  and 
Prussia.  Numerous  swine  are  fed  in  the  forests,  and  bee-cul- 
ture forms  an  important  branch  of  industry.  Stags,  wild- 
boars,  bears,  wolves,  and  foxes  abound.  The  inhabitants 
are  a  mild,  good-natured,  industrious,  and  intelligent  race, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  nobility,  who  enjoy  all  kinds 
of  luxury  and  refinement,  they  live  under  almost  abje.t 
conditions.  Their  houses,  even  in  the  towns,  are  mud 
huts,  their  beds  a  skin,  their  furniture  a  few  kitchen  uten- 
sils. The  established  religion  is  that  of  the  Greek  Church, 
but  Armenians,  Turks,  Jew?  (numbering  over  CO. 000),  Ro- 
man Catholics,  ami  Protestants  are  tolerated  and  enjoy 
equal  political  rights.  The  language  generally  spoken  is 
a  Latin  dialect,  mixed  with  Slavonic  and  Turkish  elements, 
but  nearer  to  the  original  Roman  tongue  than  the  Italian 
language ;  with  this  the  Russian,  Turkish.  Greek,  Hunga- 
rian, Italian,  and  (Jerman  languages  mingle  in  endless 
confusion  ;  the  gypsies  speak  a  itialect  of  Sanskrit,  and  the 
Jews  bad  German  or  worse  Spanish.  Education  is  in  a 
very  backward  state;  in  1S44  there  were  only  14  public 
elementary  schools,  with  1244  pupils,  in  the  whole  prov- 
ince; but  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  the  country  is 
rapidly  progressing  under  its  new  government,  cstabiishcd 
in  18O0.     (For  further  infin'mation  see  Romania.) 

Mole  [Dutch,  7»o?],  a  name  applied  primarily  to  small 
insectivorous  mammals  of  Europe  (  Tufpa  Enropea  and  7'. 
cs:ca),  distinguished  by  their  cylindrical  or  barrel-shaped 
body,  little-defined  neck,  and  broad,  flattened  fore  feet,  or, 
in  other  words,  adajitation  for  digging  and  subterranean 
life;  and  (2)  extended  secondarily  to  analogous  mammals 
more  or  less  related  in  structure  and  affinities.  It  is  there- 
fore popularly  bestowed  on  (1)  all  the  various  species  of 
Tali'INE  Talpid.e,  with  or  without  some  qualifying  ad- 
jectives, found  in  diff"erent  parts  of  the  northern  hem- 
isphere ;  (2)  to  the  species  of  Chrvsochlorid.e.  or  "  golden 
moles,"  which  inhabit  Africa;  and  (3)  to  certain  rodents 
adapted  for  subterranean  life;  e.  g.  the  Si'ALACIN.e  or 
"sand-moles"  and  "mole  rats"  of  the  family  Mi'Rid^. 
(See  Talpin^e  and  Mole-Rat.)  Theo.  Gill. 

Ittol^  (Loris  Mathiet').  b.  at  Paris  Jan.  24,  1781  :  was 

cduc(>ted  in  Switzerland  and  England  ;  attended  afterwards 
the  Ecole  Polytechnique  of  Paris;  published  in  1806  his 
Es-inis  de  Morah  et  Prditi<{ue,  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  Napoleon  by  their  defence  of  monarchical  principles; 
held  different  oflices  in  the  civil  service  during  the  Emjdre ; 
was  made  a  count  and  peer  of  France,  which  dignities  were 
conferred  by  the  Bourbons;  became  minieter  of  marine  in 
1817,  of  foreign  Jiff'airs  in  1830.  and  prime  minister  from 
1830  to  1839  :  retired  from  political  life  after  the  co^^p  d'etat, 
and  d.  at  Champlatreux  Nov.  23,  1855. 

Mole-Cvicket,  a  name  given  to  the  burrowing  crickets, 
and  primarily  to  those  of  the  genus  (in/ffofafprt.  In  tlio 
U.  S.  they  are  most  common  in  the  South,  They  are  more 
commonly  found  in  wet  ground,  and  some  species  are  very 
destructive  to  crojis.  TiiEo.  Gill. 

Molecular  Volumes,  See  Volumes,  Molecular,  by 
Prof.  H[-:nrv  Wurtz,  A.  M, 

Molecule.     See  Chemistry, 

Mole*Rat,  a  name  given  to  certain  remarkable  rodents 
of  the  family  Murida.',  but  dilVcring  from  all  other  rats  in 
their  mole-like  habits  and  aiqicarancc,  nnd  in  their  rudi- 
mentary eyes.  They  feed  on  the  roots  of  plants,  ami  in- 
habit Asi.i  and  Africa.    They  have  been  differentiated  into 

the  genera  Sfntfaj-.  Jfhiz<niii/s.  ffrtcrortpfmhtn.  /iritfu/t  rf/nn, 
G'cor!ii/chut,  11*  liophohitiN,  Sifdinriis:,  ancl  EUohius,  jind  com- 
bined in  a  family  designated  S|»alai'id:i'.  These,  however, 
only  agree  in  pliysiological  adapt-ition.  and  widely  ilitTer 
structurally,  the  first  six  genera  being  nearly  related  to 
the  Murinie  and  the  last  two  to  the  Arvicolina;. 

Theo.  (Jill. 
Mo'leschott  (Jacob),  b.  at  Hcrzogenbusch,  Holland, 
Aug.  il,  1822;  studied  medicine  at  Heidelberg;  began  to 
practise  at  I'trcidit  ;  lectured  on  physiology  at  Heidelberg 
from  1847  to  IS.")1,  but  was  considered  to  endanger  religion 
and  morals  by  his  views  of  the  absolute  relation  between 
the  lowest  material  conditions  and  the  highest  spiritual 
manifestations  of  human  life;  received  a  professorsliip  at 
Zurich  in  18:>0,  and  removed  in  1801  to  Turin.  His  prin- 
cipal works  arc  Pht/tiofofjir  drr  Xahrtnuf^inittcf  nm\  Kchrc 
drr  Nahrumfumiitrl  (18.'>0J,  which  latter  was  translatetl  into 
English  by  Dr.  E.  Bonner  in  18,')0,  under  the  title  of  Tlic 
ChrmiHtnj  of  Eood  and  Diet;    Urtiacho  und  Wirkting  in  der 
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Lrhro  vom  Lchttn  (1807),  and  Yonder  SclbMtbeHimmung  im 

L.-hni  (Irr  Mrnnvhlu-it  (IH7I). 

MoleN'wortli  ((irii.roiti)  LivriSAV),  brollior  of  Rev. 
Williiim  NiiHHiiu.  Ij.  iit  Millhrook,  Kiik'ImkI.  in  IHl'H;  wum 
oiluciLtoil  111,  tlm  (N.Ilc;;o  of  Civil  Knj^inctTH,  I'utncy  ;  Horvml 
(III  iip|)n)nti<(irtlii|)  on  tliu  liomlon  ami  North-wt-Mturn  Uiiil- 
wiiy  :  |H*i'ftH'lril  liM  HlmlifH  in  iiiincliuiiicul  t'ri;;inf(<rin;{  iinilur 
Sir  WilliiLiti  I-'iiirlmini  iit  Miim-linHtcr :  nii].orin(cn"lc'i|  the 
conHtrui'tion  «if  (Ir-  btiil<iiii;<H  uml  laiic-liiiKTy  of  tho  royal 
arHcniil  at  Woohvirh  in  X'AiA-y.)-,  wan  for  nuvoral  yearn  a 
oonHultiuK  iMi'^'incor  in  Lonrlon  ;  wont  to  Ci-ylon  in  IH.'/J; 
hrciiiiii'  trtiii'f  i-niiiin'iT  iin-l  clircc!tor-;j<Mmral  of  tim  ruilwayn 
in  tlnit  iH!an«l.  lui'l  in  1^71  was  iiji|ioiiitf'l  cnn-ultinf^  en- 
p;inoor  to  tho  ;;uvnrntncnt  of  Inilia.  Hi?*  Purhrt-itonk  nf 
Eufjlurrrin;/  I''nnimfn-  |iaj»HCMl  throu(;h  nix  «tlitionn  in  a 
Bin^Io  yt-ar,  ami  is  rcco;^ni7.tMl  as  a  stanilaid  work  in  tho 
profos.-'ion. 

MoleMWorth  (Sir  W'lir.!  vm),  Rart.,  b.  at  Camberwcll, 
a  suburb  of  lion-bpn,  Kn^^hm-I,  May  2.1,  ISIO;  Buoccodod  to 
tho  Itarnnoti^y  in  lsi!:t:  Htiulieil  at  tho  I'nivorKity  of  <'am- 
bri(l;;o,  but  WUM  oblii^O'l  to  leiivo  on  ai-connt  of  havin;;  t'hal-- 
lon;;c"i  a  tutor  to  fi;?ht  a  duel  :  fminhdl  hirt  ('(Uication  at 
KdinburRh  Univornity  and  in  (lorinany ;  tnivtdU'd  tlirou^h 
Knroj)o;  boramo  in  iS.'il  un  i-nthusiustio  advocato  of  reform 
moaaurort ;  wan  elected  to  Pa'-liaiiuMit  for  l-^Mt  <'ornwalI 
Doc,  !H;i2;  WiiM  iin  intimate  friend  <if  IJentham  and  .liimoft 
Mill,  of  whoHo  opinions  ho  was  a  Icadin;^  exponent  in  Par- 
liament;  foiin<lod  tho  London  Rwirw  in  lS;tii,  wliich  ho 
morj^od  in  tlio  Wf-Htminftter  Hcvinc  in  IS.'Wl,  and  published 
at  great  expense  a  magnificent  edition  <'f  the  Wm-IcH  of 
ThonvtH  Ifnhhr^  (US  vols..  18:{9-15).  of  whieh  he  presented 
copies  to  tho  leailing  libraries  of  (Ireat  Hritnin  ami  Ireland, 
and  left  unfinished  a  /,»/«■  of  flobbva,  whieh  remains  un- 
published. Sir  William"  Mi-ieiworth  was  the  first  to  eall 
public  attonticm  to  the  horrors  ..f  the  convii-t  system  then 
in  vogue,  iiml  to  the  maladministratifm  of  the  eclonial 
ofiice,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  eficetin-^  a  radieal 
change  in  both  these  important  branches  of  the  adminis- 
tration. In  IH.'i.l  he  became  first  commissioner  of  public 
works  in  the  eabinct  of  tho  carl  of  Aberdeen,  and  in  \>^'ib 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonics  in  Lord  Palmerston's  first 
oabinet.  This  appointment  was  hailed  with  great  enthu- 
siasm by  tho  colonies,  but  before  nny  considerable  results 
could  bo  derived  from  hi^  (loiit-y  Molesworth  il.  in  London, 
Oct.  22,  1S:>6.  Had  his  life  been  prolonged  to  tho  ordinary 
limit,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  figured 
as  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  tho  ago. 

Molesworth  (William  Nassat),  b.  at  Millbrook,  near 
Southampton,  England.  Nov.  8,  1816;  was  educated  at 
King's  School.  Canterbury,  St.  John's  and  Pembroke  col- 
legos,  Cambridge,  where  ho  graduated  in  18:!'.) ;  took  ordora 
in  tho  Church  of  Englnnd;  became  incumbent  of  St.  An- 
drew's, Manchester,  in  1811,  and  vicar  of  St.  Clement  Spot- 
!;ind,  UoclKliile.  in  184 1.  He  has  published,  besides  several 
minor  works,  a  Ilhtort/  nf  the  lir/onn  Bill  o/ 7.*?.?:?  ( 1864),  a 
Xriv  Si/ntf^m  of  Moral  Phifosopfn/  (1SG7),  and  a  ffintorif  of 
Einjfmxl  from  the  Yi<xr  ISSO  {?.yoU..  1871-r:J).  A  ncw'ed'i- 
ti(in  brings  this  valuable  work  to  the  year  1S7I,  making  it 
the  luily  reliable  history  of  England  during  the  period 
within  the  memory  of  tho  younger  generation  of  renders.  It 
is  very  highly  commended  by  the  celebrated  .Tohn  Bright, 
a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Molcsworth  nt  Rochdale.  D.  Apr.,  1877. 
MollV't'ta,  town  of  Southern  Ttalv.  in  the  ])rovince  of 
Bin-i  delle  Puglie.  in  hit.  U°  l:l'  X..  h'.n.  lli'^  :i!»'  E.,  stands 
on  a  little  peninsula  surroundcil  by  the  Adriatic  except  on 
the  S.  Its  external  aspect  is  attractive,  but  within  all  is 
n;irroW!ind  gloomy,  with  the  except  ion  of  some  fine  churches 
11  nd  otiier  publio  buildings.  A  oiumodious  and  secure 
h:ubor.  however,  and  it.^  central  position,  make  this  place 
one  of  the  chief  markets  of  the  province,  both  for  imports 
and  exports,  the  hitter  consisting  of  grain,  wine,  almonds, 
olive  oil.  etc.  There  is  also  eonsiderahlu  industry  here  in 
the  way  of  small  manufactures.  The  origin  of  Molfet- 
ta  is  not  well  known,  but  it  was  probably  founded  abtmt 
the  same  time  as  was  Amalfi  (300  a.  d.).  Its  media'val 
life  was  that  of  Southern  Italy  generally.  Top.  in  1871, 
2ll.S2'.t. 

Molifere  (.Ikan  Baptistk  Poqielin).  b.  in  Paris  Jan. 
l.'i,  1(122.  His  father,  M.  Poquelin.  was  a  tradesman  and 
mechanic  {fafu'nsirr)  of  good  standing  and  connected  with 
tho  court,  from  which  he  received  the  title  of  valet  do 
ehiimbre.  This  title  was  afterwards  conferred  on  the  son, 
niul  has  given  rise  to  many  absurdities,  as  if  ^luliere  had 
been  a  simple  valet,  and  his  comedies  mere  amusements 
gotten  up  to  humor  his  master.  The  scm  was  eilueate<l  in 
his  father's  slnpp  till  his  fifteenth  year,  when  he  wa.*  sent 
to  the  college  at  Clermont,  mie  <)f  the  best  educational  in- 
stitutions at  that  time.  He  also  enjoyed  the  instruction 
of  tho  celebrated  philosopher  Gassendi.  and  after  fin- 
ishing his  college  course  (1642)  he  studied  law  for  a  couple 


of  yearM.     Ilu  wan  JuMt  about  oiiterinK  inUi  a  profoHHionul 
poHition  when  ho  happened  to  fall  doMporately  in  lovu  with 
Madeloinu    ll^jart,  an    ttctrcnn   belon^injc   to  a   troop  of 
Htrolling  actofH  playinif  in  PariH.     At  onco  ho  K'***"  "I*  ^^i" 
pr4)feHsirin,  left  Parix  (|II4.0),  aMfiumed  the  nam<!  of  .Moliero, 
and  Htrolled  around  in  tho  provinei-n  for  twelve  ytiirn — (lri<t 
as  an  iu;tor,  then  alno  ax  an  author,  and  nt  luKt  even  a"  u 
manager.      Very  little  \h  known  about  hJH  life  in  Ihe  prov- 
incus,  except  that  he  made  a  name  for  himnelf  and   bin 
troop.       In    ii).'>li    ho    brought    hi't    fimt   ori^^inal    comedy 
I/h'toiinfi  MranHJated  into  Kngli  b  by  I>rydrn  undrr  the 
title  of  Sir  Afiirtiu   Murof/)  on   the  ftiifi^t:  in    LyonH.  und 
with   decirleil    suceoMM.      In    H».'»7    he   reproHenled    nnother 
original   play,  Lc  f)^/tit  nmourriix,  with  eiiual   i'ucccmh   in 
Nanic-*,  and  in  I6.')H  he  rea-died  the  goal  of  hir*  exertions, 
to  play  in  Paris  for  the  court  aii<l  the  king.      Paris  hrid  at 
that  time  two    stationary  theatres — one  in   the   llfttd  du 
Bourgogne,   where   CormdIIe's    tnigedioH   were  performeci, 
an<l  the  otlier  in    the  Hi^tel  de  Petjt-Bourbon.  where   wan 
represented  by  Italian  conieilians  the  Ko-called  rouuneiHn 
(IfJC  tir(f,  a  sort  of  farce,  whoso  characters  compriiicd  only 
a  few  fixed  types,  whose  plot  eonsJHted  of  extravagant  sit- 
uations, and  whose  dialofjue  was  mo.stly  improvised.     Mo- 
ii^ro  pleased,      ilis  troop  received  the  title  of  "troupe  do 
Monsieur."  anil  was  alloweri  to  perf<»rm  alternately  with 
the  Italian  comedians.     Next  year  lie  brought  on  the  st^igo 
/.iH  l*rfv{rntrii  n'tfif^itlcH.      It  was  hailed  by  the  audien^'t* 
with  tho  exclamation,  **  Voil.\.  la  vraie  com^-die !"      I(  had 
a  run  of  four  months,  altliough   the  prices  were  treble  I. 
It  was  not  only  a  suecesH,  but  a  victory  ;  the  Italian  comedy 
was  defeated.     In   1661.  Molitirc's  troop  removed,  under 
tho  name  of  "troupe  du  roi  "  and  with  a  yearly  penf-ion 
of  70IM)  livres.  to  the  Palais  Uoyal.  and  thus  the  foundation 
was   laid  of  the  renowned  institution   the  Th^'atre   Fran- 
^ais.     Lrii  iWfi'cHMCit  ridiniirH  was,  indeed,  the  beginning 
of  tho  true  comedy;  all   modern  comc<ly   before  MoliAre 
was  farce.     The  plots  and  the  characters  were  formeil  only 
with  a   view  to  comical   effect.      No   regard   was   puid  to 
probability,    psychological    truth,    or    moral    impression. 
With  resjieet  to  his  plot.  Moliere  made  no  deeisivo  prog- 
ress.     Although    some    of    his    plays  —  as,    for   instance, 
fj' Krolc  drt  Frmtuen  {\CtiVX) — were  models  of  brilliant  com- 
position, yet  he  ne\er  thought  of  using  the  situations  as  a 
moans  of  depicting  life;  lie  only  used  them  as  a  meiins  of 
depicting  cliaractcrs.     But  his  characters  are    no   longer 
fixed   types    of  general    follies;    they   arc  studies    of  life. 
They  have  a  satirical  (consequently  a  morol)  bearing  on 
what  was  actually  going  on.     They  are  historical  docu- 
ments, ami  acted  as  agents  for  i<leas.     In  A'«  /Wn'ruMra 
ridividt-H  lie  attacked  the  finery  antl  pedantry  of  the  Ilfttel 
Ilambouillet.  the  most  solidly  establisheil  and  most  gen- 
erally acknowledged  literary  power  of  the  time:  and  ho 
rejioated  the  attack  with   Lt:H  Femmen  navantea  (1671),  as 
if  he    had  not  hit  hard    enough   the. first   time.     In    Le 
M^ilfcin  mrilfjr/-  lut    and    /.'■  Mulnde   imaffinairt'   (1674)   he 
attackecl  the  physicians  of  his  time:  and  in  order  to  un- 
derstand that  his  satire  is  not  a  mere  ridicule,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  science  of  anatomy  was  not  yet  dis- 
covered, wiiilc  the  most  celebrated  physician  in  Paris  be- 
lieved that  he  had  inventcl  an  elixir  of  life.     In  every 
one  of  his  comedies  he  aimed  at  some  folly,  and  he  was 
not  only  a  man  of  penetrating  sense,  but  also  a  man  of 
courage.     In  Turtu/e  (1667)  he  touched  the  sorest  but  also 
the  most  dangerous  point  in  contemporary  life  in  France — 
namely,  religious  hypocri.sy.      But  he  was  equal  to  his  task. 
Tortu/c  is  one  of  his  greatest  creations,  and  the  hypocrites 
smarted  under  the  blows  it  dealt.     Of  course,  such  a  mon 
►  must  have  many  enemies,  especially  when  he  is  admired 
imd  apidaudcd  by  the  people,  as  MoUere  was,  and  more 
than  onet-  the  king  himself.  Louis  XIV..  had  to  step  in  and 
support  him  against  the  intrigues  an<l  chicaneries  of  hi> 
foes.     And  to  the  troubles  oi^  his  public  life  were  added 
domestic  calamities.     In    1661   he  had  married  .Armande 
B^jart.  a  younger  sister  of  his  former  mistress.     Pe>»ple 
said  that  lie  had  married  his  own  daughter,  and  this  slan- 
der was  not  completely  refuted  till    1821.     .Madame  Ar- 
mando proved  a  coquette,  and   MoIiCrc  was  jealous,     lie 
suftcred  horribly.     There  is  in   Ar   Misanthrope  (1667)  a 
passion   and   aluKJSt  a  cry  of  despair   which   excites  the 
deepest  sympathy;     Very  early,  too.  his  health  faiicl.     He 
was  only  fifty-oiie  years  old  when  one  night,  during  the 
representation  of  Lr  Mofodr  iiuaifinnire,  in  which  he  acted 
the  chief  part,  he  broke  down  and  had  to  be  carried  home. 
He  died  a  few  days  after  (Feb.  17.  I67:M.     The  archbishop 
of  Paris,  a  person  noted  for  bis  dissipation  iind  debauchery, 
denied  Molit^re  ecclesiasticol  sepulture  because  he  was  an 
actor  and  because  he  had  written    Tartu/e,  and.  but  for  a 
special  order  from  the  king,  infamy  would  have  been  thrown 
on  tho  grave  of  the  greatest  poet  of  his  age.     His  works 
were  translated  into  English  by  Von   Laun  (12  vols..  Ed- 
]  inbu-gh.  1875).  Clkmkxs  Petersen. 
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MOLINA— MOLOGA. 


Moli'na  (Felipe),  son  of  Pedro,  b.  at  Guatemala  in 
1812  ;  became  a  distinguished  member  of  tlie  liberal  party  ; 
was  exiled  after  the  downfall  of  the  federal  government, 
and  became  a  citizen  of  Costa  Rica ;  was  appointed  in  1S48 
envoy  of  that  republic  to  Nicaragua;  was  subsequently 
minister  of  Costa  Rica  in  England,  France,  Spain,  Rome, 
and  the  IT.  S. ;  negotiated  a  commercial  treaty  with  the 
V.  S. ;  published  in  several  languages  sketches  of  the  his- 
tory and  geography  of  Costa  Rica  and  reports  upon  its 
boundary  and  navigation  questions  with  Nicaragua.  B. 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  1,  1855. 

Moliua  (Jt-'AS  Igxaoio),  known  in  Italian  as  Giovanni 
Ignazio,  b.  at  Talca,  Chili,  June  24.  1740 ;  received  a  bril- 
liant education  at  Santiago;  was  acquainted  at  the  age  of 
twenty  with  the  whole  circle  of  sciences  and  languages 
then  taught  in  the  colony  ;  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  ; 
became  librarian  of  its  college,  and  devoted  himself  to 
mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences.  Being  expelled, 
with  all  the  members  of  his  order,  from  the  Spanish  col- 
onies in  1767,  he  settled  at  Bologna,  Italy;  was  ordained 
priest;  became  a  teacher,  and  published  several  esteemed 
works  upon  Chili :  (honpeufJio  di  Stori'a  geografica  nat- 
rale  e  civile  del  Chili  (Bologna,  1776),  Saggio  ftulla  Storia 
Ntitui-ale  del  ChiU  (17S2),  and  Saggio  della  Storia  Civile 
del  Chili  (T787),  of  which  the  latter  was  published  in  Eng- 
lish at  Middletown,  Conn.,  by  Richard  Alsop  in  1808.  Abbe 
Molina  inherited  a  fortune  in  1815,  when  he  endowed  a 
library  at  his  native  city.     B.  at  Bologna  Sept.  12,  1S29. 

Molina  (Lms),  b.  at  Cuenca.  in  Xew  Castile,  in  1535; 
entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1553  ;  was  professor  of 
theology  at  the  University  of  Evora.  Portugal,  for  twenty 
years,  and  d.  at  Madrid  Oct.  12,  1001.  In  1588  he  pub- 
lished his  Lihcri  Arbitrii  cttm  Gratiie  Donia,  Dirina  Prie- 
Bcientin,  Pirtvidentia,  Prtedestinittioiie  ct  Reprohaiione  Con- 
cordia, which,  under  the  form  of  a  commentary  on  some 
parts  of  Thomas  Aquinas's  Sttnima  TheologiiF,  attempted 
to  harmonize  the  views  of  Augustine  concerning  grace  with 
the  semi-Pelagian  ideas  of  free-will.  The  Bominicans, 
of  whom  Thomas  Aquinas  was  the  ])ride  and  spiritual  for- 
tune, attacked  the  book  with  fury,  and  the  Jesuits  defended 
it.  A  contest  between  the  Thomiats  and  Molinista  ensued, 
and  grew  very  hot.  The  pope  was  asked  to  interfere,  but, 
finding  it  not  only  difficult  but  even  dangerous  to  be  infal- 
lible on  such  a  point,  he  transferred  the  whole  question  to 
an  assembly  of  cardinals,  the  celebrated  Cnugrtgntio  dc 
Ait.viliis,  and  forbade  all  controversy  till  the  Congregatio 
had  made  its  decision.  This  decision,  however,  never  came, 
and  was  never  intended  to  come;  but  the  question  arose 
again  in  the  strife  between  the  Jansenists  and  the  Jesuits, 
and  still  remains  unsettled  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Molina  (Pedro),  b.  in  Guatemala  in  1777 ;  received  an 
excellent  education;  became  a  physician,  and  was  distin- 
guished as  a  poet  and  a  politician  ;  was  noted  for  the  lib- 
erality of  the  political  views  which  he  inculcated  in  his 
writings  ;  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  first  national  ex- 
ecutive in  1823  ;  went  as  ambassador  to  Colombia  1825,  and 
signed  a  treaty  of  alliance;  represented  Central  America 
in  the  Congress  of  Panama  1821);  was  governor  of  Guate- 
mala 1829,  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  afi'airs  1832-33 ; 
was  exiled  by  Carrera,  and  resided  some  years  in  Costa 
Rica ;  was  deputy  to  the  constitutional  assembly  1848,  and 
for  many  years  president  of  the  medical  faculty  and  chief 
director  of  the  University  of  Guatemala.     B.  about  1850. 

Molina)  de  (Fray  Alonso),  b.  in  Spain  in  1496;  went 
to  Mexico  as  a  Franciscan  monk  soon  after  the  Conquest ; 
was  zealous  in  the  conversion  of  the  natives;  made  him- 
self a  thorough  master  of  the  Mexican  or  Aztec  language,' 
in  which  he  published  a  catechism  (1504),  a  manual  of 
confession  (1505),  and  a  grammar  (1571),  besides  his  great 
work,  the  dictionary  of  that  tongue,  of  which  the  first  part, 
Vocahiilffriit  en  Lengna  Oastrllana  y  Mrxivana.  was  pub- 
lished at  Mexico  in  1555,  and  both  parts  in  1571.  The 
latter  has  been  sold  in  Europe  for  fifty  guineas ;  the  earlier 
edition  is  so  rare  that  its  existence  was  unknown  until  re- 
cently to  European  bibliographers.     B.  in  Mexico  in  1584. 

Molinc%  post-v.  and  tp.  of  llock  Island  co..  Til.,  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Mississiitpi  River,  350  miles,  by  river,  below 
St.  Paul,  and  on  the  Chiciigo  Rock  Tslanc]  and  Pacific,  the 
Rockford  Rock  Island  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Western  Union 
R.  Rrt.,  has  fine  water-power,  and  owes  its  prosperity  largely 
to  its  extensive  faetorioH,  of  which  there  are  20  for  the 
iuiinufac;turo  of  jdoughs,  malleable  iron,  steam-engines, 
files,  wag(tns,  paper,  lumber,  tubs  and  puils,  pumps,  pipe- 
organs,  milling-machines,  crackers,  windmills,  lead  roof- 
ing, scales,  and  furniture.  It  contains  H  churches,  graded 
Bchools,  1  weekly  newspaper,  a  free  public  library,  3  banks, 
a  horse  railway,  and  gas  and  water-works.  Poj).  of  v,  1 100  ; 
of  t]).  5754.  li.  F.  Tii,MN(;iiAST,  En.  "  Revimw." 

MolincTla,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of  Bn- 
lugnn,  Hituatcd  between  the  Kono  and  the  Po,  lies  in  the 


old  valley  of  the  Po,  and  had  its  beginning  in  a  few  ham- 
lets built  on  the  islands  left  by  the  river  as  it  gradually 
changed  its  bed.  As  these  islands  became  united  by  the 
further  divergence  of  the  river,  new  houses  were  put  up, 
and  Molinella  is  now  a  populous  town  with  respectable 
buildings,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  chiefly  occupied  in 
the  manufacture  of  hemp  and  cheese.    Pop.  in  1874, 10,751. 

Morinisniy  the  scheme  or  theory  proposed  by  Luis 
Moliina  in  his  treatise  on  The  Reconciliation  of  (trace  and 
Free-will  (1588),  and  designed  to  harmonize  the  doctrine 
of  predestination  with  that  of  human  responsibility.  (See 
Molina.) 

Moli'no  del  Rey,  a  massive  series  of  buildings  half  a 
mile  X.  of  the  castle  of  Chapultepec.  near  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico, originally  a  flour-mill,  afterwards  a  foundry  of  arms, 
and  occupied  as  a  fortress  hy  a  portion  of  the  Mexican 
army,  was  attacked  and  carried  by  storm  Sept.  8,  1847,  by 
a  division  of  the  army  uncjer  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  after  a 
well-contested  battle,  in  which  the  Americans  lost  several 
hundred  men. 

Moli'nos  (Mir.i'EL),  b.  near  Saragossain  1627:  studied 
at  Pam])lona  and  Coimbra,  and  settled,  after  being  or- 
dained priest,  at  Rome,  where  a  great  number  of  people 
chose  him  for  their  confessor;  when  afterwards  his  papers 
were  seized,  they  contained  about  20,000  letters  from  per- 
sons asking  for  his  spiritual  advice.  In  lt>75  he  published 
his  Guida  Spirititalc,  which  attracted  great  attention  and 
was  translated  into  different  languages.  It  teaches  that  true 
godliness  consists  in  uninterrupted  communion  with  God, 
established  by  contemplation,  and  was  the  foundation  of 
the  so-called  Quietism  which  afterwards  found  its  most 
striking  development  in  Madame  Guyon.  The  Jesuits, 
however,  found  that  this  view  enrlangered  the  doctrine  of 
good  actions.  Pope  Innocent  XI.  condemned  the  book  in 
1687;  Molinos  recanted,  and  was  imprisoned  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  a  Bominican  monastery  of  Rome,  where  he 
d.  Bee.  29,  1696. 

Moliter'no,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Po- 
tenza,  stands  on  a  hill,  enjoys  a  salubrious  climate,  and 
its  inhabitants  are  industrious  and  f<md  of  traffic.  Half 
the  trade  of  the  Basilicata  and  much  of  that  of  Cosentino 
is  carried  on  here.  An  effort  is  now  making  to  supply  the 
want  of  roads,  which  is  severely  felt.     Pop.  in  187-t,  6621. 

MoU,  in  music,  the  German  for  ininor,  whether  in  rela- 
tion to  modes,  keys,  or  intervals.     Thus,  C  moll  is  C  minor. 

3Ioriah,  among  the  Turks.  Persians,  and  Toorkoma- 
nians,  the  title  of  the  superior  judge  of  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical law.  The  position  and  dignity  of  the  mollahs  are  not 
uniform  in  dift'crent  Mohammedan  countries. 

Mollusca.     See  Conohologv,  by  G.  W.  Tryox,  Jr. 

Molluscoi'dca,  a  name  given  to  a  provisional  group 
of  animal  organisms  formerly  included  among  moUusks 
(see  CoxcHOLoGv,  by  G.  W.  Trvon,  Jr.),  but  now  excluded 
from  their  numljer  by  most  of  the  best  systematists  of  the 
age.  The  MolUiscoidea  include  the  Brachiopodu.  tlie  Bry- 
ozoa,  and  the  Tunicata.  The  prevailing  tendency  seems 
to  be  to  consider  them  all,  or  mostly,  as  articulate  animals, 
but  some  authorities  make  them  intermediate  between 
mollusks  and  articulates,  not  really  belonging  to  either. 
(See  Braciiioi'Oda,  Brvozoa,  and  Tunicata.) 

Moll^AVitZy  a  V.  of  Prussian  Silesia,  near  which  the 
Prussians  won  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Austrians  Ajir. 
10,  1741. 

Mo'loch,  or  Mo'lech  [lleb.llS^n,  '■  the  king  '•].  called 
also  Milcom  (1  Kings  xi.  5)  and  31alcham  (Zeph.  i.5), 
the  fire-god  of  the  Phoenicians  (a  modification  or  hypostasis 
of  Bnnl,  the  sun-god),  but  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  more 
especially  "the  aboniinaticn  of  the  Ammonites."  That 
children  were  sacrificed  to  this  deity  is  not  to  be  questioned, 
although '•  passing  through  the  fire  to  Molech  "  may  not 
always  mean  so  much.  Biodorus  SicuUis  (xx.  14)  describes 
a  brazen  imjige  used  among  the  Carthaginians  in  sacri- 
ficing children  to  Cron<is  or  Saturn.  R.  B.  IIitciicock. 
Mo'loch  Hor'ridus,  one  of  the  most  hideous  of 
existing  aniuials,  a  lizard 
of  Australia,  belonging  to 
the  family  Agamidir,  which 
is  completely  eovereil  with 
sharj)  spines  and  has  largo 
horn -like  spines  over  the 
eyes.  It  is  of  a  pale  yel- 
low, spotted  witii  black, 
brown,  and  red.  It  is  not 
very  Inrirr,  TiiKonoRE  Gill. 

Mi>l(i';;a9  tiiwu  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Jaro- 
slav.  at  tlie  fonducnce  (.f  the  iMutoga  and  the  Volga.  It 
carries  on  considerable  boatbuilding  and  trade  in  timber. 
Pop.  5118. 
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IHoLoNH'idii-  (from  MnloHHuit,  tlio  naino  of  tho  typioftl 

ponii«).  ri  hirnily  cil*  tho  ordi-r  of  biitH  (rhoiroi>t(«rft)  ftn<! 
Riih-nnlcr  Ariiiiialivnni,  witluMit  imihuI  iiiipfmliijrt'f^.  Tlir 
homl  is  Iiir;;)':  tin*  niiH  iirr  simple  mi'I  roiiii'UMl,  und  hnvf' 
eiich  11  ili-tinrl  tnik'iiM  :  tin-  iiitcrinnxilluricH  iiro  dcllr-if^nt  iit 
thrHympli.vHiH;innIiirs;t  nr  ft  {M.  '\,  PM.  ^n'^)X'l\  the  true 
niohirn  ha\*' W  nhiiiUMl  riflj^cc;  iiiciKorH  variiihit!  in  nnin- 
hor  ('■.  //.  V  \,  \.  «r  j( )  ini'l  ftiiiiill :  the  ftmniM-h  i.«  Kiir<>ir.irni, 
fuiil  ilM  ('Xtn'iintics  ii[)in-o-\iiniiluiI.  Thi;  himh-r  cxtrtrinitirH 
lire  roliiist,  urn!  thi-  iiiiiimil  iiM»rn  nipiihh-  of  |iroj;n>HHion  on 
a!l  f(.urM  thiiii  must  of  thr  onh^r.  They  iiro  K<'»'"*»Ily  hipjtor 
Ihun  thr  fjimiliar  hutH  of  northorn  coinitrM-K.  Thry  inhu})it 
chirdy  trn)iir:il  rcKHniiM  of  (he  Ohl  iiH  wfll  an  Nt^w  Worhl. 
At,  h-a.st  two  p-nnni  ant  rccoj^ni/A'd — viz.  ( I )  M»fi»iHun  (  with 
th<?  Hnl)-(jenorti  Xi/rtinntnui,  Mnnnnptfrini.  Promo/tH,  Mofim- 
MitH,  MolitHHnpH,  hiuupH,  Afi/aptcrufif  ttTlA  ^f^^p1),  tntpicopoli- 
ttin:  iiii.l  ('2)  nfiimmrfrii,  Indian.  Tho  family  hiiH  not  yet 
hi'cn  well  .ii'lJiuMl.  TiM-.o.  (Ill, I,. 

l>lolt'K»s  von  (IIkimi'th  V\m.  nKiiNHAHn).  Toi-nt,  b. 
Oct,  '^tl,  ISDO,  ut  I'arrhim,  in  Mrcklonhur^.  and  cdiiriitt'd 
nt  tho  military  acailomy  of  ('oponliaj;en  ;  cntoriMl  the  PruH- 
fian  service  in  IH22,  find  wn?<  iippninted  a  merTiher  of  tho 
HtntT  in  iHlt'J.  lie  devotecl  himsrif  witli  ^reat  enerjjy  to 
tlio  seiontitic  juirt  of  his  ofTire,  and  pul)IiMlicd  in  IH:i.'»  n 
work  on  tlie  Turko-KiiHsinn  war  of  1S2H-'JV.  Thin  war.  rh 
nil  ([iiestionM  rehitin^;  to  tho  Orient  wero  of  prent  interest 
to  PiiiMsia,  led  Mnltke,  who  wa«  thoroughly  eonverf^ant 
with  them,  to  make  a  jinirney  to  Tnrkey  in  1h:i5.  Tho 
suKiin.  Mahmood.  to  whom  he  was  introdiiecil,  and  wlmse 
roiiliilciice  he  enjoypd.  proenred  for  him  a  furlrmjjli  of 
S('\('rnl  year«.  duriiif;  which  time  ho  aided  tlie  snltan  by 
Iiiw  atlviee,  both  in  the  reorj;ani/ation  of  the  Turkish  army 
unit  in  tho  improvement  of  tho  fortifieationa  of  Silistria, 
Slioomla,  Varna.  Ho'i-lchuk.  and  the  Pardanelles.  To^jether 
with  se\eriil  othi-r  I'nis-iian  ntVn-rrs  on  furlough,  he  ac-com- 
panied  the  Turkish  army  in  the  eanipaijjn^)  again.^t  tho 
Koordu  and  ai;ainst  Mcheniet  Ali,  vieortty  of  Ejjyjit.  After 
the  death  of  Sultan  Mahmood  lie  returned  homo  anil  pnb- 
lislied  in  ISM  /tri'/r  \ilnr  ZnHtUndr  und  lirtf  fif.uhritm  iu 
rfrr  TUrhrl  itifi  rl'ii  Jnhrrn  1835—^9,  and  a  map  of  Constan- 
tinople anil  the  ilosphrtru!*  cm  tho  srale  of  1:2.^.000,  In 
ISU»  ho  was  appointed  adjutant  to  Prineo  Henry  of  Prus- 
sia, who  lived  in  l^onie.  and  the  fruit  of  his  rcsideneo  in 
this  <*ity  was  a  map  of  its  surroundinfjs.  After  the  death 
of  the  prince  in  1H17.  ho  was  nttached  to  the  fjovernor- 
i^eneral  on  tlie  Ithine.  and  became  chief  i\{  a  divisitin  of 
tho  statV  in  IS.(S,  (diief  of  tho  stall"  of  the  fourth  army  corps 
from  ISP.I  to  ISi).''),  adjutant  t<i  Prince  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
in  Ai^Ui^.  and  chief  of  ilie  ^tatf  of  the  whole  army  in  1S68. 
In  tliis  |»roniini'Mt  |K)sition  he  has  made  his  name  iniiuortal 
]is  a  <XL'neral.  I'nder  liis  inspiriting;  leailership  the  Ptaff 
became  a  most  convenient  and  effoetivc  moans  of  commanii- 
ini;  tlie  army,  and  in  the  subseiinent  wars  his  plans  and  dis- 
positions residteil  in  an  unbroken  series  of  brilliant  victo- 
ries. For  tlie  a<diicvcuicnt  of  such  results  the  presence  of 
tho  king  was  of  vital  importance.  Tn  ISfifi  and  li^70-71 
tho  latter  led  as  commandor-in-ehicf.  and  pave  absolute 
authority  to  Moltke's  dispositions.  On  a  minor  field,  in 
ISlU  aijainst  Penuiink.  Prince  Friedrieh  Karl  having;  re- 
ceived the  comiuauil  in  A|)ri!.  M(dtke  led  the  army  for  tho 
lirst  time  in  war,  having  drawn  uji  beforehand  the  plan  of 
the  whole  eampai.i;n.  In  ISCifi.  in  the  war  against  Austria 
and  licr  allies,  he  entered  a  lar<!;er  theatre,  and  showed  iiis 
stratofxical  talent  in  a  most  brilliant  manner.  In  June, 
IS(it),  ho  was  made  a  general  of  infantry,  and  after  the 
short  and  astonishing  eani|>ai<;n  was  finished  the  kinj* 
pave  him  the  highest  Prussian  order,  that  of  the  Rlack 
Kaple.  and  tlie  Diet  voted  him  a  dotation.  He  was  elected 
11  deputy  to  the  North  (Jerman  Oiet  in  the  next  year.  An- 
ticipating tho  Fremdi  atta(d<,  he  planned  a  campaign 
a-^ainst  France  immedititely  after  the  Austrian  war:  which 
plan  was  laid  before  tlie  kinp  in  ISIiS.  and  followed  out  in 
ISTl'  as  far  as  such  a  ]dan  could  be  followed — that  is.  with 
respect  to  the  orpani/atiim  of  the  army  and  tho  ehoiee  of 
tho  first  point  of  attack.  The  French  campaign  of  1870-71 
is  pridr.ihly  ono  of  the  most  brilliant  whicli  has  ever  been 
foupht,  and  altlu)ui;li  its  entire  success  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  Moltke.  as  many  ditforent  npencies  were  at  work,  the 
larger  share  is  nevertheless  his  duo.  Although  possessed 
of  tlie  highest  theoretical  education,  he  is  never  eaught  by 
a  theory,  but  surveys  with  nchnirable  freedom  tho  chang- 
ing incidents  of  the  war.  ami  acts  in  nceordanee  with  them. 
With  him  the  greatest  an<lacity  of  plan  is  connected  with 
a  perfectly  eool  and  sober  calculation  in  the  execution; 
and  this  is  his  greatness.  On  tho  day  of  tho  capitulation 
of  iMetz  the  king  created  him  a  count :  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  armistice  lio  gave  him  one  of  the  five  gran<i  crosses 
of  the  Iron  I'ross.  an<l  on  tlio  day  of  the  return  of  tlie 
troops  to  Herlin'  he  made  him  a  field-marshal.  lie  also 
received  a  dotation  of  .'iiUl.OOO  thalers.  and  the  freedom  of 
many  cities  was  presented  to  him.     He  is  not  very  talka- 


tive, and  ftfl  ho  In  thoroughly  oonvomnnt  with  Mvorul  Ian- 
gnngoM,  ponpln  nay  of  htm,  oniKrnmmatieiilly,  that  he  jfi 
Hih'iit  in  Hevi-n  langua;(eK.  Amun^  the  workx  whiclt  he 
ban  {lurliy  written,  partly  edited,  are  Ihr  itnliruimhr 
Ftiftztifj  von  lsr>f),  tfifirr  dru  Krirti  mm  Sommrr  J800,  and 
Drr  deutuvh-franxfiginche  Krinj^  J870-7L 

AtniKT  Nii;«AX?f. 
Itloliiv'fUN,  or  Spiro  lHlnnclH,aro  a  (froup  (or  rather 
It  inultitu'le)  of  ihiJarMU  of  the  .Malay  Arcbipida^^o,  lying 
between  t'eleben  and  Papua,  between  hit.  '\°  S.  and  fi^  N., and 
between  hm.  I2ft°  and  Wi°  K,  They  are  all  of  volcanic 
origin,  liigb,  mountainous,  and  exceedingly  fertile.  The 
forests  which  cover  the  mountain-  to  their  wry  lopti  eon- 
tain  teak,  ebony,  sandal,  iron,  and  ^alin  wood,  bei'idef 
palms,  bread-fruit  trecH,  and  many  varietien  of  the  fincrt 
fruit  trecH.  Rice,  Kage,  cotton,  indigo,  eoflTee,  and  i^ugar 
are  grown  :  the  nutmeg  and  the  elove  are  indigi'nous  to 
all  the  islands,  but  the  Dutch  have  eonflneil  tlie  etillivatirm 
of  the  clove  to  Amboyna  and  the  I'liasfers,  and  that  of 
the  nutmeg  to  the  Itanda  IsbindH;  on  tho  other  islaiidf  the 
trees  of  native  growth  have  been  rooted  out.  The  original 
inhabitants  were  Malays;  Arabs,  HindooM,  and  many  Cbi- 
nene  have  since  iminigrateil  and  settled  flown,  and  one  of 
tho  moct  prominent  features  of  tho  jtopulation  are  the 
mestizoes,  descendants  of  Europeanf — Portuguese.  Span- 
iards, or  Dutch — and  natives.  On  tho  islands  directly  gov- 
erned by  the  Dutch  the  inhabitants  are  C'liristians.  and  live 
in  orderly  communities;  the  inhabitants  of  tho  islands 
whi(  b  are  only  indirectly  gr)verned  by  the  Dutch  arc  mostly 
Mohammedans,  and  are  generally  jdrates.  Tho  northern 
division  of  the  andiipelago,  eomj»rising  the  islands  of  Tcr- 
nate,  Tidore,  Hatjan,  .Makian.  .Motir,  and  the  Obi  group, 
and  forming  the  resiliency  of  Ternate.  which  contains 
ftf).!  12  inhabitants,  is  thus  only  inrlircctly  under  Dutch 
government,  while  the  southern  rlivisicm,  citrnprising  Am- 
boyna, the  Itanda  Islands,  and  the  I'liassers.  and  forming 
the  two  residencies  of  Amboyna  and  Bnnda,  which  to- 
gether contain  2;ir),7.''»7  inhabitants,  are  governed  directly 
as  a  province  of  tho  motherland.  The  Dutch  have  been 
in  possession  of  these  islands  since  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  (For  further  information  see  Am- 
novNA  and  Havha.) 
Moluirkus  Plantation, tp.,  Aroostook co.,Mg.  P.61. 
Mo'Iy  [ilr.  ^iXv],  a  fabulous  herb,  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  all  diseases,  which  Moreury  gave  Ulysses  as  a  counter- 
charm  against  Circe.  The  ancients  identified  it  with  a 
species  of  garlic.  A  wild  Oriental  garlic  is  now  called 
Aininn  moll/,  and  the  name  mo/y  was  given  to  a  jiroposed 
genus  (not  now  recognized)  of  alliaceous  plants  by  ^liinch. 
Tho  Allium  muhf  is  a  showy  plant,  cultivated  under  the 
name  of  golden  garlic  for  ornament. 

Molyb'drnitr,  the  natural  suljibide,  a  mineral  crys- 
tallizing in  the  hexagonal  system,  with  eminent  cleavage, 
and  occurring  commonly  foliated  or  in  highly  fiexible, 
inelastic  scales.  In  its  crystallization,  hardness  (1-1.5), 
lead-gray  color,  and  metallic  lustre  it  much  resembles 
graphite,   but  is   distinguished   from  that    mineral   by  its 

I  streak,  wliitdi  is  lead-gray,  its  specific  gravity.  -l.G.  and  by 
emitting  sulphurous  fumes  before  the  blowpipe.  It  is  met 
with  in  gueissoid.  granitic,  and  other  crystalline  rocks. 
The  natural  dioxitle.  molybdic  acid,  occurs  as  mnfifhJiff,  a 
yellow  earthy  mineral,  and  also  combined  in  several  mia- 

I  erals,  as  with  lead  in  Wi:lfknite  (which  sec). 

Enw  ARD  C.  H.  Dav. 
Molybde'num   [iJr.  fi6\tfiBoi:  and    noXvfiSov.   "lead:" 
fio\i^&atva  and  tioXi'pBatva.  a  "  bait  of  lead"  used  in  games: 

+  Fr.  moli/hdtnr  :  (^er.  MnlifhrfUn  and  ]\'>tfi>irrhUi :  the  last 
term  is  apparently  attributed  by  Gnielin  to  both  the  metal 

I  and  the  native  sulphide],  an  elementary  metal,  occurring 
in  a  well-known  mineral  which  is  so  extremely  similar  to 
graphite  or  "  black  lead  "  that   it  was  first  discovered  in 

'  1778  by  the  great  Schccle  to  yichl  the  peculiar  oxide  known 
as  molyhdic  acid.  A  few  years  later,  in  17^2.  Hjelm  isolated 
its  metal.  The  reason  why  the  (J reek  name  for  lend  wa? 
applied  to  it  seems  most  probabl\'  traceable  through  the 
German  term  "  Wasserblei."  A  passage  is,  however,  quoted 
from  Pliny  in  which  be  speaks  of  "  molybda'na "  and 
•'galena"  as  tho  same  mineral,  and  as  '* common  in  silver 
and  lead  veins."  Mcdybdic  acid  occurs  native,  as  inrdi/bdil< 
or  molybdic  ochre,  of  which  there  are  several  American 

I  localities.  Of  the  native  sulphide,  mnlifhdeiiitc,  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  localities  on  this  continent.  It  is  only 
distinguishable  frouj  graphite  l)y  a  very  practised  eye,  but 
on  white  glazed  earthenware  it  gives  a  greenish  trace,  easily 
distinguishable  from  that  of  black  lead.  Its  lamina"  arc 
much  more  flexible  and  infrangible  than  those  of  graphite. 
On  heating  in  an  ojicn  glass  tube  beautiful  crystals  of 
molybdic  acid  sublime.  The  metal  is  not  too  well  known. 
It  is  easily  reduced  from  its  oxide,  even  by  hydrogen  ga?. 
but  is  fusible  with  difficulty.   Bebray  fused  it,  and  describes 
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it  as  white,  with  silver-like  lustre,  very  hard  (almost  equal 
in  this  respect  to  topaz),  and  of  density  =  8.G.  Bucholz 
gives  the  density  as  8.49-8.0^6.  New  density  determina- 
tions, under  different  well-marked  definite  conditions,  are 
yet  needed,  as  is  indeed  the  case  with  most  of  the  less- 
known  elements.  It  is  unacted  on  by  the  air  at  normal 
temperatures,  but  when  heated  sufficiently  burns  to  molyb- 
dic  acid.  Concentrated  acids  act  upon  it — diluted  ones  not 
readily  or  not  at  all.  Its  most  important  compound,  practi- 
eally,  up  to  this  time,  is  the  compound  of  molybdic  acid 
with  ammonia,  used  in  chemical  analysis  for  the  detection 
and  determination  of  phosphoric  acid.  Few  laboratory 
reagents  are  more  important  than  this  when  its  mode  of 
use  is  understood  so  as  to  be  reliable.  It  must,  in  the  first 
place,  be  itself  free  from  phosphoric  acid.  It  should  give 
no  precipitate  on  standing,  and  only  a  faint  yellow  color 
when  its  dilute  solution  with  excess  of  ammonia  is  heated 
to  boiling  and  a  small  excess  of  nitric  acid  added.  To  de- 
tect phosphoric  acid  the  manipulation  is  the  same :  another 
needed  preeaution  being  a  large  ccctus  of  molybdic  acid 
over  the  phosphoric  acid  present.  If  the  first  trials  faii, 
they  must  be  repeated  on  larrjehf  ffiminiiihed  <jnajitities  of 
the  liquid  tested,  to  obtain  certainty  as  to  such  an  excess 
being  in  action.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  carried  down, 
when  present,  as  a  beautiful  lemon-yellow  granular  pre- 
cipitate, whose  composition  is  not  yet  wholly  settled,  al- 
though it  is  known  to  contain  but  a  very  trifling  percentage 
of  phosphoric  acid — a  fact  which  explains  the  great  deli- 
cacy of  the  test.  In  quantitative  operations  the  yellow 
compound  is  washed,  by  dccantation,  with  a  mixture  of 
molybdate  of  ammonia  and  dilute  nitric  acid,  then  dis- 
solved in  strong  ammonia,  and  precipitated  with  a  mag- 
nesian  solution.  Hexrv  AVihtz. 

Mol'yneux  (William),  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S..  b.  at  Dublin, 
Irehiuil,  Apr.  17.  1060  ;  graduated  at  Trinity  Ct)llege  ;  stud- 
ied law  at  the  Middle  Temple;  returned  to  Dublin  1078, 
and  founded  there  a  philosophical  society  16S.3  ;  became 
surveyor  of  jmblic  works  1084;  inspected  the  fortresses  of 
Flanders  1685;  resided  several  years  at  Chester,  where  he 
wrote  his  important  Treatise  on  Diopfricn  (published  1002) ; 
was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Limerick  (1090);  returned  to 
Dublin  soon  after  the  Revolution;  became  a  member  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  1692,  and  wrote  many  papers  on  nat- 
ural philosophy,  astronomy,  mathematics,  polities,  and  law, 
chiefly  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trausacti'nns.  He  was 
consi<lered  an  eminent  astronomer,  and  was  a  correspond- 
ent of  Locke  and  Ilalley.     I),  at  Dublin  Oct.  11,  1098. 

Mombas',  or  Mombaz,  an  ishmd  with  a  town  of 
the  same  name,  belonging  to  the  sultan  of  Zanzibar,  is 
situated  in  lat.  4°  4'  S.,  just  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa, 
in  a  small  bay  formed  by  the  estuaries  of  two  rivers.  The 
island  is  a  coral  formation,  low  an<i  flat,  but  containing  an 
excellent  harbor.  The  town,  which  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  Portuguese  took  possession  of  it  and  for- 
tified it,  was  a  flourishing  place,  is  now  nothing  but  a  heap 
of  wretched  ruins,  and  the  inhabitants  are  notorious  for 
their  rapacity  and  treachery.  It  has  thus  undergone  the 
same  fate  as  most  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  Africa: 
after  a  short  time  of  comparative  prosperity  it  became 
paralyzed  and  doomed  to  perpetual  stagnation. 

Moin'ber^jer  (William),  b.  at  Frankfort-on-thc-Main, 
Germany,  in  1829:  studied  art  at  the  Diisseldorf  school; 
came  to  the  U.  S.  in  consequence  of  having  participated 
in  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848;  established  a 
chromo-lithographic  business  in  New  York  City;  engaged 
with  great  success  in  preparing  illustrations  for  books; 
built  a  fine  studio  at  Morrisania,  and  has  painted  some 
effective  landscapes,  among  which  is  that  representing 
Sugar-loaf  Mountain  (near  Winona,  Wis.). 

Hlo'mence,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Kankakee  co.,  TU.,  on 
the  Chicago  Danville  and  Vincennes  U.  R.,  .^>0  miles  S.  of 
Chicago,  has  3  churches,  1  newspaper,  2  banks,  1  planing 
and  1  saw  mill,  1  furniture  manufactory,  and  stores.  Pop. 
1291.  M.  <}.  Clark.  Kn.  "  Hki'imitkh." 

lUoment  and  lYIom^ntiim,  in  mechanics.  See  Forck, 
by  Prof.  E.  C.  Pk-kkrinm;,  R.  S..  and  Mim-iianics  and  Dy- 
namics, by  Prof.  W.  P.  TnowitRiDGi:,  A.  M. 

Momiers'  [Fr.,  "  mummers  "].  the  cant  name  given  in 
l8I8  to  a  body  of  evangelical  Protestants  of  Switzerland 
and  the  adjoining  ])arts  of  France  and  (Icrmiiny,  whose 
distinguishing  characteristic  was  the  fervency  of  their  re- 
ligious exercises.  The  Momiers  accused  the  national  Church 
of  Switzerland  of  apostasy  from  Calvinism,  especially  in 
denying  the  divinity  of  Christ.  They  were  consequently 
subjected  to  repressive  measurcH,  and  ultimately  returned 
to  the  orthodox  communion.  The  most  distinguished  of 
the  MAmicrs  was  Rev.  Ciesar  Malan. 

Jflomm'Hen  (Tmkodor),  b.  at  Garding,  Sleswiek,  Nov. 
30,  1817  ;  studied  law  and  philology  at  Kiel ;  travelled  |S1 1- 
47  in  Franco  and  Italy ;  was  appointed  professor  of  Roman 


law  at  Leipsic  in  1848,  at  Zurich  in  1852,  at  Breslau  in  1854, 
and  at  Berlin  in  1858.  His  Oxhhche  Studien  (1845),  Die 
uitterifafieiiiechcu  fJialclte  ( 1850),  Corpus  fnscriptionnm 
Nf^npolitannrum  (1851),  GcHchichte  dee  romischen  MUuzicesfn 
(1860),  Corpus  Iiiscriptioncm  Latimirum  (1804),  etc.,  ojjcn- 
ed  up  new  roads  for  the  study  of  the  ancient  Italian  lan- 
guage and  history  ;  and  his  Jiominfhe  Geschichle  (1854—70), 
translated  into  English  by  Rev.  W.  P.  Dickson,  is  one  of 
the  most  original  and  most  interesting  productions  of  mod- 
ern historical  art.  His  description  of  the  oldest  nations 
which  inhabited  Italy,  based  on  a  most  ingenious  combina- 
tion of  the  results  of  comparative  philology,  and  his  rep- 
resentation of  the  origin  and  earliest  development  of  the 
city  of  Rome  and  its  institutions,  military  and  political, 
based  on  most  acute  inferences  from  that  which  is  known 
to  that  which  is  not  known,  have  excited  general  admira- 
tion even  with  those  who  have  attacked  his  views;  but  his 
style  is  heavy,  and  has  that  juridical  clearness  and  legal 
precision  which  outside  of  the  court-room  is  awkward  and 
obscure. 

Momot'idiC  [from  Momotus.  the  typical  genus,  which  is 
the  Latin  form  of  the  vernacular  Motmot  (which  see),  de- 
rived from  the  note  of  the  bird],  a  family  of  *'coccygo- 
morph  "  birds  which  have  some  resemblance  to  kingfishers 
and  woodpeckers.  The  head  is  quite  large  ;  the  bill  rather 
long,  somewhat  decurved.  depressed  at  the  base,  compressed 
forward,  and  with  denticulated  edges ;  the  nostrils  are  round- 
ish, near  the  base  and  upper  margin  of  the  bill ;  the  tarsi 
short  and  scutellatcd  ;  the  toes  normal — /.  c.  second,  third, 
and  fourth  directed  forward,  and  first  backward;  the  tail 
is  graduated  and  produced  towards  the  middle.  The 
maxillo-palatines  and  vomerine  bones  are  of  the  "  desmo- 
gnath  "  type.  The  birds  are  most  closely  related  to  the 
todies  (Todida?)  and  more  distantly  to  the  Coraciidie, 
Meropida>,  and  Alcedinidje  or  kingfishers.  They  are  deni- 
zens of  the  forests  of  tropical  America,  and  according  to 
Murie  (Tin's,  1872,  pp.  383-412)  there  are  four  well-defined 
genera — viz.  Mornotna,  Barypththcmjns,  H//lnmane8,  and 
Eiiniomotns.  THEODORE  GiLL. 

Mompox',  town  of  the  Columbian  confederation.  South 
America,  on  the  Magdalena  River,  has  some  shipbuilding 
ami  consiilerable  tratle.     Pop.  lO.llOO. 

Mo'mus,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Night,  ac- 
cording to  Hesiod,  and  the  personification  of  mockery  and 
censure.  Aphrodite  was  the  only  being  whom  he  found 
blameless. 

Mo'na,  tp.  of  Ford  co..  Til.     Pop.  356. 

]>Iona,  post-v.  of  Mitchell  co..  la.,  on  Red  Cedar  River, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  and  Minnesota  and 
the  Austin  and  Mason  City  R.  Rs. 

Mon'achism  [Gr.  fi6vo<:.  '*  alone"!,  a  life  of  religious 
seclusion,  asceticism,  and  devotion.  Traces  of  such  a  life 
appear  in  remote  antiquity — among  the  Hindoos,  in  their 
earliest  saci*ed  books,  the  Vedas  (eir.  1400),  in  the  laws  of 
Mena  (cir.  1000)  ;  in  Booddhism,  which  rose  cir.  000  b.  c.  ; 
and  in  the  time  of  Darius  and  Alexander,  in  the  Gym- 
nosophists  or  naked  and  solitary  devotees,  who  addicted 
themselves  to  contemplation  and  self-niortilication  as  a 
means  to  the  purification  of  the  soul  and  its  reabsorption 
in  the  original  Brahm.  Among  the  Hebrews  similar  ideas 
and  tendencies  are  traced  in  the  Nazarites  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  in  Elijah  and  the  prophets  in  the  era  of  the  Kings, 
and  in  the  Essenes  and  Therapeutic  of  later  periods. 
Among  the  Greeks,  the  Pythagoreans  (cir.  500  b.  c.)  may 
be  regarded  as  a  species  of  monastic  institute,  and  in  the 
elder  and  later  Platonists  are  found  those  speculations  re- 
garding matter  and  soul  that  arc  the  primal  elements  of 
monachism. 

Christian  monachism  differs  from  its  Brabmanic  proto- 
ty])es  in  that,  while  the  hitter  were  lU-velopcd  from  the 
dogma  of  an  eternal  duiilism  iinil  ccuiflict  of  good  and  evil, 
the  former  roots  in  the  idea  of  an  eternal  divine  monarchy, 
and  the  apostasy  but  final  subjugation  and  recovery  to  it 
of  lapsed  souls.  It  regards  a  solitary,  ascetic,  and  con- 
templative life  as  a  means  to  this  result,  by  liberating  the 
soul  from  tlie  dominion  of  sense  and  exalting  it  to  Iho 
realms  of  ])ure  trutli  and  communii>n  with  Deity.  The 
idea  of  expiation  has  also  been  cngrafttMl  ujnm  it. 

Christian  UHmastieism  in  its  clevelopnicnt  embraced  four 
stages — the  ascetic,  the  anchoreiie,  the  cenobitic  or  conven- 
tual, and  the  confoderatiim  of  monasteries  in  orders  or  con- 
gregations. Tendencies  to  a  monastic  asceticism  appear  in 
the  apostolic  age,  claiming  their  warranty  from  such  pus- 
sages  in  the  inspired  writings  as  Matt.xix.  12;  I  Cor.  vii.  5-7, 
oti*.  They  are  alludeil  to  in  the  Epistles  and  the  apostolic 
Fathers.  An  ascelii-  Wi'v,  at  first  purely  voluntary,  came  to 
be  regarded  by  tlie  midille  of  the  second  century  as  a  su- 
perior morality  and  merit,  for  the  attainment  of  wliich  men 
gave  up  tlu'ir  property  am!  iidilicteil  themselves  to  self- 
denial   and   mortifications  of  the  flesh,  but  without  vows 
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ami  within  tho  churoheH.  fiubnoqiunitly,  aHL-oticiKm  duvul- 
ojkmI  iiil'i  iinrlion'll.'iiii  or  tin-  i-nMiiil<'  liJu.  Mtm  Hoiijfht  tlio 
(IcHCi-t  \\vf\  a-^  a  n-tuj.'f  frotn  ilir  ])«t.-«'i-iiI  i<iiiM  nt'  11m«  Krn|iinr, 
uftorwiintrt  ill  tli^lit  from  (In-  lJlatlrli^'llIIM•Il^H  of  tin-  worM 
und  tho  coiTiiiitioiiH  of  H  Heculari/iiil  ('liiin^h.  Wlmn  iimr- 
tyiiioin  no  lonj^fr  chuilonKoi  (Mirirttian  lirroiHin  tlm  denurt 
lnM-iiinii  tln'  m-our-c  of  a  rt-Iij^ious  «-ntIni>'i.i,'*in  and  Miiintly 
clnvalry.  Almiit  tin'  uw\'\U^  of  (In-  lliinl  <M*ritiiiy  K^'ypt 
OMpciMally  iM'Cuitif  tlu*  tiiratru  of  llu!  am-horirc  lifv.  (Hco 
Antosv."  SiMKov  .Stymtks,  etc.)  Th«ro  wuh  tho  conflu- 
ence of  tho  idoaH  iiMil  HyutoinH  from  which  it  wpniiij^ — of 
th(^  Oriental  witli  dm  (>.-(*i<k'n(al,  (Mirif<liatiity  witli  Itruhrn- 
inin,  and  of  Nt-o- IMal-iniKTn  and  (Jnof-ticirtiii  with  (•huld«-aii 
and  I'lTHian  thcM«.,idiit.-s.  In  Kj:y|»l  wv  arc  told  that  thi- 
nuinhiT  of  tho  anehru  itcw  incroacod  till  they  nearly  equalled 
tiic  population  of  the  eiticn.  <iradually.  for  the  Hake  of 
Hustrniiiife,  dffi'nee,  cnnnTt.  ami  di-cipline.  thefi-  f*iditain'.>« 
were  nathiMed  into  roinniunitie?',  orj;ani/,<'ii,  rc;;itlat<'(l.  an<l 
livinji  in  eoinnion  (eenobiie.-*),  and  dwelling  within  common 
onclorturert  (cloi8tors). 

In  '.i'2'i,  I'ludituniuft  established  on  Tabennnn,  an  inland  in 
the  upper  Nile,  a  society  of  nmnkH,  or^canizcd  into  priories* 
tind  convents,  under  the  .supcrintcndency  of  aiihot^-  (  futherM), 
witli  common  rcj^ulati<nis  for  Mpirittuvl  exerei«eH  and  laborrf, 
hut  with  no  compuUory  or  j)crpetual  vowh.  Similar  eom- 
munitiert  (d"  women  (nunneries)  were  organized  about  tho 
fame  tiino  Iiy  the  sister  of  I'achomiur*.  Other  similar  in- 
stitutions soon  fi;viiw  nji  around  tho  establishments  at  Tn- 
benn»\  numbering,  as  early  as  '.\IS,  as  many  as  .>(t.tlO0 
monks  and  relij^ious  recluses.  About  the  same  time  sim- 
ilar monastic  cmnmunities  were  established  hy  Ainmonius 
in  tho  desert  of  Seaetis  in  Lower  Kj;ypt.  and  by  Macarins 
in  tho  Nitrian  Mountains,  the  latter  cmbraeint;  some  fifty 
nmnasteries.  Sotm  the  institutiim  sprea*!  through  the  Kast. 
Monasteries  were  founded  in  Syria  by  Ililarion.  in  Meso- 
potamia by  Kphraem.  by  Kustathius  in  Armenia,  an<i  by 
Basil  tho  (Jreat  in  Cappadoeia  and  Puntus;  and  not  in 
wildernesses  only,  hut  for  readier  access  and  greater  in- 
fluence over  men  they  were  established  near  tho  cities  also, 
whilo  some  bands  of  m«niks  led  a  wandering  and  some- 
times marauding  life.  Monastic  institutes  spread  along 
tho  coasts,  cliffs,  and  isle-*  of  the  eiistorn  Mediterranean, 
and  theneo  to  Italy  and  Western  Europe. 

M<macliism  was*  fir^■t  brought  to  K<une  by  Atbaniua  in 
his  flight  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Kastern  empire,  anil 
was  r«timulatcil  there  especially  by  the  jianegyrics  and  ex- 
ample (if  Jerome  ami  Ambr(»so,  and  by  Augustine  in  Af- 
rica, and  Martin  of  Tours  in  (iaul.     J)irectly.  tho  monas- 
teries  became  tho  asylums  of  the  ]iersecu(ed.  oppressed, 
and  afHii'tcd.  tlie  sicli.  the  forlorn,  the  unhap])y.  and  also  j 
td'ten  tho  refuge  of  those  who  wished  to  escajio  fr<nn  labor 
or  from  civil  or  military  servico  or  tho  burdens  of  taxation.   ' 
MIeness  and  corruption  soon  entered.     Etlbrts  were  made 
from  time  to  time  to  introduce  stricter  discipline  for  the 
removal  ui'  abuses  and  the  furtherance  of  spiritual   im- 
provement, useful  industries,  and  of  literary  ami  thcologic   | 
culture.     For  this  purpose  Basil  the  Great  introduced  his   , 
"Rale"  (eir.  '.\oi)) — a  rule  which  at  his  death  embraced   i 
si)me  SO. 000  monks,  and  prevailed  extensively  for  a  long 
].criod  through  tho  East.     I'nder  this  rule  there  were  no 
per])etu!illy  binding  vows;   only  a  tacit  and  voluntary  de-  j 
votion  to  a  life  of  seclusion,  spiritual  meditation,  purity,  I 
and  obedience  to  the  su]ieriore.  1 

In  time,  monastic  establishments,  at  first  isolated  and  , 
independent,  combined  into  larger  ctunmunitics.  having  a 
common  rule  and  a  ciitmmon  head.  These  ecmfoderaeies 
were  termed  orrlcrs,  and  a]>pcar  most  fully  organized  and  I 
powerful  in  the  West  in  the  mediieval  period  under  tho  j 
govornnient  of  congregations  and  chapters.  Some  of  them  j 
bocamo  ultimately  among  tho  most  potent  factors  in  Eu-  ! 
ropean  society,  stronger  often  than  its  monarch?,  and  pos-  j 
sessing  a  large  ]iortiou  of  its  territory.  Their  voice  was  j 
powerful  in  determining  nt)t  only  questions  of  doctrine  ; 
and  morals,  but  also  of  international  peace  or  war,  and  iu  j 
electing  or  dethroning  princes.  j 

As  regards  the  relations  of  monachism  to  the  hierarchy, 
at  first  as  a  lay  institution  under  abbots  who  might  or 
might  not  be  (irdained  priests,  and  with  a  life  differing 
from  the  social  order  and  relations  of  tho  rest  of  tho  world, 
it  presented  an  anomaly  for  which  no  provision  had  been 
made  in  the  hierarchical  system,  and  was  regarded  with 
solicitude  because  of  its  gre:it  influence  with  the  muliitude. 
Soon,  however,  tho  hierarchy  converted  it  into  an  instru- 
ment for  strengthening  its  own  power.  Monasteries  were 
lirst  brought  under  episcopal  control,  and  tho  monks  be-  I 
came  a  standing  army  or  force  of  minute-men  for  the  bish-  > 
ops,  A  mass  of  men  of  enthusiastic  or  gloomy  religious  ' 
temperament ;  detached  from  all  the  relations  and  interests 
of  common  life,  from  property,  families,  ami  social  ties  and 
eares ;  hardened  by  their  discipline  against  pain,  hunger, 
fatigue,  and  all  inclemencies  of  tho  sky }  livith  aflfcctions 
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and  pamdonH  diitorted  and  inordinate,  bco»uiic  out  of  ao- 
eord  with  nature;  taiMlly  wrought  to  HuporfititiouM  or  fanat- 
ical fxcitcfncnt,--thcy  btrcame  a  numerous  and  forinid- 
ablo  band  of  rt'tainerM  tor  Ihu  hierarchy.  (irHdually  i\v 
taclit'd  from  eplftctquil  control,  and  brought  into  iinnjedialo 
depen<liuiey  on  the  papacy,  thlM  elaMM  became  in  (he  .Mid- 
dle Ages  potent  instruments  for  Kubvurting  the  iiidepend- 
ent^e  of  the  national  idiuridit-x. 

From  early  timen  (dr.  100)  tlio  monaiiterieM  became 
training-schoolpi  fur  the  clergy  ami  iiurMericM  for  ini'<f<ionH. 
Selei-tions  wero  made  from  tbein  for  papal  commiitHionerH 
and  legates  and  for  ecclep*ia''lical  preferUM^ntM.  Th«'  main 
body  id"  the  clergy  became  monks.  Superior  fanclity  wa< 
atluehcd  to  the  reguhir  compared  with  the  iiecular  orderi*, 
and  to  a  great  extent  iiionKrt  bceamo  the  preochvri  and 
confessors  of  (Mirislian  natiiinx. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Kriman  empire  in  the  West  the  mon- 
asteries ulttiift  pcrish(!d  in  the  migration  iind  i*onfn"ion  of 
nations,  Tln-y  were  reorganized  and  re*torc»|  lo  a  superior 
system  and  unity  of  government  nml  discipline  by  Hene- 
diet  of  Nursia,  whose  order,  the  Itenediiftiiie,  ruled  the  Wei^t 
for  centuries,  and  who  is  regarded  as  the  organi/.er  i>f  medi- 
a-val  nn»na(diism.  He  foiiTided  (."lUW)  the  cloister  of  Monte 
('asino,  so  celebrated  and  powerful  in  after  age-*,  placed  it 
umlcr  a  mild  rule  adapted  to  the  timex,  with  irrevo<!ablo 
vows  of  poverty,  celibacy,  obedience,  and  stability  (or  per- 
manent adhesion  to  the  order).  With  spiritual  exereisen 
ho  combined  various  industrial  pursuits,  mechanical  and 
agricultural,  anil  also  the  education  of  the  young,  adapted 
from  (!assiodor«s,  and  missionary  enterprise,  incited  by 
(Jregory  the  (Ireat.  Afiiliated  convents,  reformed  or  es- 
tablished on  his  model,  were  diffused  through  Southern 
and  Central  Kuropc.  espeidally  in  France.  Italy,  and  *ier- 
nmny.  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  century.  They  extended 
also  their  establishments  to  Britain  and  Irelan«l  and  amid 
the  Sclavonian  and  Scandinavian  tribes.  Their  work  In 
clearing  forests,  reclaiming  marshes,  diffusing  some  know- 
ledge of  letters  and  the  arts,  as  well  as  in  sjtrcading  Chris- 
tianity and  exterminating  heathenism,  was  beneficent  to 
civilization  for  ages.  Hut  in  the  troublous  times  toward 
tho  close  of  tho  Merovingian  rule  decay  of  discipline,  with 
luxury,  idleness,  and  corruption,  entered  the  monasteries, 
enriched  by  tho  gifts  of  kings  and  nobles,  and  removed 
more  anil  more  from  episcopal  control,  and  under  the  rule 
of  abbots  subject  only  to  tho  distant  aupcrvision  of  the 
])apacy. 

Tho  court  meantime  bestowed  the  offices  and  revenues 
of  monasteries  on  its  favorites,  not  only  among  tho  clergy. 
but  among  the  nobles  and  military  chiefs,  and  often  on 
tho  wives  and  mistresses  of  monarclis.  The  convent-*  were 
often  occu])ied  as  resiliences  by  the  families  of  lay  abbots 
or  their  retainers,  and  often  used  as  rendezvous  for  ban- 
quets, hunts,  and  military  games.  Charlemagne  attempted 
to  correct  these  abuses  and  restore  diseijiline.  nnd  to  con- 
nect schools  and  literary  enterprises  with  conventual  life, 
as  at  Paris,  Lyons.  C()logne,  Treves,  Padua,  and  Osnaburg, 
with  a  respectable  measure  of  gucccss,  extending  through 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 

ruder  the  commission  f)f  William,  duke  of  Aquitaine. 
Bern  I.  a  Burgimdian  count,  founded  (i»lO)  the  monastery 
of  Cluny,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  pope, 
with  renewed  enforcement  of  tho  rule  of  Benedict  and 
additions  of  increased  rigor.  In  imitation  of  Cluny  a 
large  number  (HHiO)  monasteries  were  reformed  or  newly 
organized,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  confederation, 
with  Cluny  as  its  head.  This  became  the  liberated  con- 
gregation of  Cluny.  which  by  strict  asceticism,  the  splen- 
dor of  its  ritual,  and  zeal  for  literature  and  education,  and 
by  a  succession  of  distinguished  abbots,  secured  an  in- 
fluence unexampled  in  those  ages,  numbering  among  its 
adherents  no  less  than  2000  convents,  attracting  to  itself 
the  admiration  and  revenues  of  princes,  and  possessing, 
especially  after  the  Crusades  led  men,  in  order  to  raise 
money,  to  sell  or  mortgage  their  estates,  a  large  norti'in — 
nearly  one-third— of  the  domain  of  France.  They  arbi- 
trated between  princes,  and  it  was  their  boast  that  the 
heart  of  France  was  in  the  hands  of  the  monks  of  Cluny. 
The  congregation  of  the  Cistercians,  founded  at  or  near 
Dijon,  in  10*18,  rivalled  that  of  Cluny.  differing  from 
it  in  simplicitv  of  ritual  and  in  submission  to  episcopal 
iurisdiction.  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux.  gave  it  es- 
i)ecial  celebritv.  It  embraced  in  the  thirteenth  century 
more  than  2000  monasteries  an«l  (>000  nunneries.  Cele- 
brated and  powerful  in  Italy  was  the  Camaldolite  order, 
founded  in  1018.  and  the  Vallambrosan.  establishcfl  in 
lO:iS.  Various  other  orders  originated  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  ecnturie?,  as  the  Carthusians  and  the  Car- 
lelitos.  hut  most  important  of  all  were  those  of  the  preach- 
ig  mendicant  friars,  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans. 

The  Franciscans  originated  from  Francis  of  Assisi  (b. 
1182),  who  went  forth,  after  tho  ea^ample  of  tho  apostlos, 
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without  scrip  or  purse,  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  multi- 
tudes, subsisting  upon  alms,  and  drawing  with  him  a  band 
of  enthusiastic  youth  as  followers.  His  order  was  sanc- 
tioned by  Honorius  HI.  (1223)  with  the  right  of  preach- 
ing and  the  care  of  souls  in  any  district  or  country.  Their 
hu'miUty,  simplicity,  love,  and  contempt  of  the  world  won 
the  muititude.  and  procured  for  them  the  epithet  "se- 
raphic." They  became  a  power  in  the  Church,  and  before 
the  rise  of  the  .Jesuits  divided  with  the  Dominicans  the 
claim  of  pre-eminence.  The  Franciscan  order  was  strength- 
ened much,  as  were  subsequent  orders,  with  a  class  of 
Festionin — men  who  wished  to  live  according  to  its  rule, 
and  yet  were  compelled  to  remain  in  secular  avocations. 

The  order  of  the  Dominicans  was  founded  by  Dominico 
Guzman  (b.  1170),  a  Castilian  of  high  family,  whose  zeal 
was  especially  .iroused  for  the  conversion  of  heretics,  and 
led  him  to  the  S.  of  France  (1208)  to  preach  to  the  Albi- 
gensi.ans.  Thoughtful,  scholarly,  profoundly  emotive,  and 
devoted  to  the  Catholic  faith,  he  drew  around  him  disci- 
ples similar  in  zeal,  temperament,  and  culture.  Ilis  order, 
like  that  of  the  Franciscans,  was  empowered  to  preach  and 
hear  confessions  everywhere  ;  and  in  1220  it  adopted  the 
rule  of  St.  Francis,  and  became  a  mendicant  preaching 
fraternity,  differing  from  the  Franciscans  in  superior  lite- 
rary and  theologio  culture,  which  was  pursued  by  them 
with  an  e.=pecial  view  to  the  confutation  of  heretics.  These 
orders  obtained  great  influence  as  preachers  and  confessors 
of  the  people  ;  the  Dominicans  also  as  confessors  of  the 
noble  .and  the  cultivated,  and  especially  as  ministers  of 
the  Inquisition,  which  was  committed  peculiarly  to  them. 
United  to  the  papacy  by  reciprocal  interests,  these  orders 
became  its  spiritual  militia.  They  encroached  on  the 
province  of  the  diocesan  clergy.  The  Dominicans  also,  as 
guardians  against  heresy,  aimed  to  get  possession  of  the 
chairs  of  the  universities.  Their  .arrogance  and  ambition 
ultimately  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  other  clergy  and 
of  the  learned  classes,  and  produced  a  reaction  against 
them.  Moreover,  their  rivalry  of  position,  diversity  of 
genius,  and  divergency  in  philosophy  and  theology  threw 
these  orders  into  antagonism  to  each  other,  and  in  a  meas- 
ure broke  the  power  of  each.  Subsequently,  corruption 
of  discipline,  from  the  evasion  of  their  vow  of  poverty, 
and  internal  dissensions,  diminished  their  energy  and  in- 
fluence. Finally,  from  being  largely  contributors  to  the 
theologio  literature  of  the  fourteenth  century,  they  became 
in  the  fifteenth  eminently  antagonistic  to  intellectual  prog- 
ress and  Church  reform.  > 

The  Augustine  order,  founded  1256,  also  subsequently 
rose  to  importance,  and  was  distinguished  for  eminent 
names,  cspeeially  for  that  of  the  great  Reformer.  The  Car- 
thusian latest  retained  the  strictness  of  its  primitive  disci- 
pline. 

Especially  to  be  noted  also  are  the  military  orders,  which 
appeared  in  the  times  of  the  Crusades  in  tlie  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries — spiritual  knights  who  ,addedto  monastic 
vows  that  of  perpetual  war  with  the  infidel.  (See  articles 
on  IvNtfiilT  and  Tkmi'I.ai:.) 

Varicui.-i  other  orders,  representing  various  types  of  re- 
ligious sentiment,  temperament,  and  enterprise,  sprang  up 
in  the  latter  |iart  of  the  Middle  and  the  earlier  of  Modern 
Ages.  Especially  to  bo  noted  among  those  is  that  one 
whiidi  has  been  the  most  potent  arm  of  the  papacy  in  its 
cnnllict  with  Protestantism  during  the  last  three  centuries — 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits  (which  see). 

In  relation  to  the  Reformation  of  the  si.xteenth  century, 
from  the  monasteries  came  some  of  its  earliest  heralds  and 
some  of  its  most  effcutivo  leaders,  as  I,uther  and  liucer. 
But  the  monastic  orders,  true  to  the  genius  of  their  sy.stcm, 
soon  presented  the  most  hostile  and  efl'cctivo  resistance  to 
it.  Hut  the  rise  of  great  Protestant  jiowcrs  in  Europe 
greatly  diminished  tlicir  numbers,  wealth,  and  inducnce. 
Through  ]>opular  and  jiolitical  disfavor,  rctrcnchNient  of 
privileges  and  revenues,  or  through  suppression  and  by 
confiscation  of  their  estates  to  civil,  educational,  eleemosy- 
nary, or  religious  uses,  thomcmasteries  in  Protestant  coun- 
tries suiTercd  loss  of  power  or  entire  extinction.  In  (,'ath- 
olic  countries  also,  though  they  maintained  their  f<jrmal 
existence,  somewhat  reformed  in  discipline,  they  were  often 
there  much  depressed  in  estimation  and  influence  by  the 
spirit  of  the  ago. 

The  tendency  to  liberalirm  in  European  thought  in  the 
age  preceding  tho  French  Revolution  was  disastrous  to 
moiiachism  in  Catholic  countries.  It  was  regarded  a'.<  hos- 
tile to  the  progress  of  ideas,  and  as  adverse  to  economical 
intercHts,  because  discouraging  marriage,  withdrawing  mul- 
titudes from  productive  avocations,  and  holiling  vast  prop- 
erties in  a  ilead  hand.  In  IT.Sl,  .Joseph  11.  abolished  some 
orders  and  reclaimed  others  from  allegiance  to  a  foreign 
(pupal)  (lower.  In  Franco  the  shock  of  tho  Revolution 
was  still  more  damaging.  Monasteries  were  abolished 
early  in  the  Revolution,  subsequently  wore  allowed  to  re- 


vive, but  with  diminished  prestige  and  influence.  The  ex- 
ample of  France  was  followed  by  much  of  Catholic  Europe 
under  Napoleon.  Excepting  in  Austria,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Naples  their  wealth  was  extensively  secularized. 

Monachism  at  ]iresent  subsists  with  little  of  its  former 
importance,  even  in  Catholic  countries.  Amid  a  world  no 
longer  presenting  the  conditions  that  gave  it  its  birth,  its 
uses,  and  its  power,  it  is  no  longer  the  pnte)ii  fnrinr  of 
former  times  in  history  and  civilization,  while  its  work  in 
hospitals,  schools,  and  asylums — which  offices  its  establish- 
ments now  extensively  subserve — is  brought  into  compari- 
son and  competition  with  institutions  which  general  soci- 
ety, now  more  enlightened,  more  scientific,  more  humane, 
ami  more  free,  is  erecting  for  itself. 

In  historic  survey,  the  influence  of  the  monastic  insti- 
tution is  marked  in  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  darkness, 
widely  different  with  different  individuals  and  different 
a^es.  As  Augustine  says,  the  best  and  the  worst  of  men 
were  found  among  the  monks,  and  its  function  in  civiliza- 
tion has  varied  with  varying  eras.  Monasticism  undoubt- 
edly accelerated  the  fall  of  heathenism,  and  was  especially 
active  in  Christian  missions  amid  barbarous  tribes.  It 
presented  at  times  a  moral  contrast  and  check  to  a  corrupt 
Church  and  society  ;  furnished  sanctuaries  against  barbaric 
violence  in  ages  of  force;  conserved  something  of  ancient 
letters,  though  often  the  classic  manuscript  was  effaced  for 
the  monkish  legend :  promoted  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanical arts,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  education  of  the 
young.  It  opened  a  spiritual  and  intellectual  gymnasium 
to  saintly  and  scholarly  men,  and  has  bequeathed  a  liter- 
ature, scholastic,  theologic,  devotiimal,  and  hymnic,  for 
some  of  which  the  modern  ages  are  its  debtors.  _  Many  of 
our  sweetest  Christian  lyrics  and  hooks  of  devotion  dear  to 
tho  whole  Christian  world  come  down  from  the  old  convents 
in  eras  of  social  decay  or  of  anarchy  and  darkness.  Names 
such  as  Basil  the  (rreat,  the  saintly  Gregories,  Chrysostom, 
Augustine,  a  Bernard,  a  Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  a  Xavier 
constellate  along  its  history.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  at 
times  withdrawn  from  Church  and  society  much  of  their 
most  needed  and  beneficent  forces,  has  sequestered  in  wil- 
dernesses their  noblest,  saintlicst,  and  most  gifted  spirits, 
has  diverted  from  economic  interests  much  of  industrial 
energy  and  enterprise,  and  turned  the  channels  of  religion 
from  common  life  into  the  desert.  Often  through  its  vio- 
lence to  nature  it  has  been  the  focus  of  superstition,  fanati- 
cism, and  moral  corruption,  whence  they  have  gone  forth 
to  infect  the  world,  and  has  been  the  readiest  instrument 
and  most  potent  champion  of  hierarchical  bigotry  and  des- 
potism in  their  antagonism  to  intellectual,  spiritual,  and 
political  freedom  and  progress.  T.  M.  Post. 

Mon'aco,  a  small  city,  with  1SS7  inhabitants,  situated 
on  a  lofty  promontory  in  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  forms,  to- 
gether with  a  surrounding  territory  comjirising  an  area  of 
6  square  miles,  with  3127  inhabitants,  an  independent 
principalitv  of  Europe.  It  is  a  legalized  gambling-place, 
and  has  lately  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  watering- 
place  and  a  resort  for  consumptives. 

Mon'ad  [Gr.  ^ol'(i■;.  ^i-m]  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
used  with  auv  technical  iiliilosophical  meaning  by  the  an- 
cients. It  obtained  such  first  in  the  writings  of  Giordano 
Bruno  (1618-lGOO),  who  used  it  to  designate  the  primal 
elements  of  all  existence,  spiritual  as  well  as  material. 
The  monads,  which  aro  minute  spheres,  contain  the  po- 
tency of  all  the  forms  of  life.  The  soul  is  a  m..nad,  and 
God"  is  tho  monad  of  luon.ads.  It  was  probably  the  doc- 
trine of  Giordano  Bruno  that  gave  Leibnitz  the  funda- 
mental thought  of  his  Mnnndolnf/i/.  In  that  work  Leibnitz 
lays  down  his  doctrine  of  monads,  wbiidi  he  elsewhere  de- 
fines as  "metaphysical  atoms,  dcslituto  of  parts  and  inca- 
pable of  being  produced  or  destroyed  naturally"  (i.  i. 
without  a  creative  or  annihilating  act  of  the  primal  monad, 
or  God),  They  all  differ  from  each  other,  and  are  subject 
to  continual  automatic  change,  involving,  of  course,  the 
existence  of  something  that  changes  and  something  that 
remains — in  other  words,  multitude  in  unity,  which  again 
involves  apiietito  and  iiereeption.  They  are  indeed  "  cn- 
tclochics  "  (not  in  the  Aristotelian  sense)  or  potential  souls, 
existing  in  a  state  of  unconscious  stupor.  Tlicy  are  cre- 
ated by  God,  tho  primitive  Unity,  wlio  is  tho  absolutely 
infinite  and  perfect  Being,  toward  which  they  all  tend,  and 
which  they  all  syiubolize  and  more  or  less  confusedly  rep- 
resent through' their  more  or  less  numerous  relations. 
Thus,  every  created  monad  represents  the  entire  universe. 
(See  Jmmml  of  SiK'-ulnlh-r.  I'h!lo-n/,l,if.  vol.  i.  i)p.  132  Kf,/. ; 
cf.  Coleridge,  ktli.rmin  MHihi;,«.  "  Believe  thou.  O  my  soul," 
etc.)  The  profundity  of  the  Mo,ia,l',li,,,;/  has  seldmn  been 
recognized,  Kantpropoiinile.l  a  doctrine  of  monads,  which, 
however,  ho  regardoil  as  extended  though  simple.  Tbey 
exert  attraction  and  repulsion  tlir(Uigh  space,  and  are  per- 
fectly clastic.  (Cf.  Kant,  Mo»udulo,jiu  I'lij/Hica.)     Ho  sug- 
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iriiHtci],  in  IiIh  fht'ttqurn/  Pure  /?«rt«o»,  BdootHnn  KomDwIml 
Hiiiiiliir,  hut  (ijiproiu^hinfc  more  nearly  tu  that  of  h<*iltiiil7,. 
Hi;  Ih.IiIm  (hut.  wliiit.  ((>  our  extrrmil  MCiiHii  iw  ubjocHvd  iiiiiy 
Id!,  trt  ii^  own  intcrMii!  Mmfv,  HuKjtHitivc— t.lml.  tin*  miiteriul 
JH  ImiI  tin*  otit-i'ln  uv|MM-I  ol"  t!niii;xhl.  At  tin;  pn-Hcnt  "iiiy 
lltniiiiinn  li<»r/i)  i  .M>'firunx'-f,r  I'nijvhofutjir)  pn.poundH  a 
doctrinr  i»t'  W|piritiiiil  niitmuls  or  «irn|il<)  iiiif  xtondud  hi-iiiKH, 
Ciicli  oF  wliic'li  IM  a  inoditii'iUiun  nf  Ihi;  AliHiihitv.  (*M'.  tlie 
801UJ  of  thf  Novum    in  .lurdun's  Nihrhniff  .) 

TlKlMA'*  I>A\  ihsos. 

Monntrnoelf,  or  (irand  Moiinelnock,  a  nolitary 
inonntaiii.  niosMy  williin  (lirtovvn  lirtiil- nf .litllVny. ('hcHhirt- 
CO.,  N.  H.  It  liHcrt  tVoin  lliu  nwull  of  Imi'l  K.  of  the  Con- 
iHMrli.Mit  Kiv.M-  to  111)  allituilt!  of  ;JI.S(I  f.n-t. 

illoii'iiKan,  l]>.  of  St.  Clair  uo.,  Mo,     Pop.  M.'ll. 

Mona't^as  i  iirn.  .h»sK  Taiii;o).  brntlier  of  .hiL-into,  }>.  in 
Voiii'/.iU'liL  jil)unt  17NI>;  was  iiotivoly  on^jaj;!''!  in  (In-  war 
of  iniii'pi'nili-nco  ini'li.T  no!i\'ar  f  isil)-:;i)t ;  hcadinl  iinHiiu- 
ooHrtfnl  rovoluliiinH  ajjainst  I*rc!*ifl('iiln  I'at'z  anri  Varpan ; 
wan  otet'totl  pruf iilciit  IH1((;  ovi'rthrew  tlio  ronstitiUion 
ISIM;  exiled  Pa07„  and  jjovcrncil  tlu:  country  dit'tatorially 
until  IH.^',),  when  he  was  oviM'thrown.  In  iHCiH  he  "  pro- 
nouneetl '*  against  the  government  of  (ien.  .).  ('.  Kalcin, 
whieii  ho  overthrew,  assumed  the  provisional  presidency, 
and  was  elected  for  a  regular  term  Oi'l.  'I,  hut  befori!  his 
inauguration  d.  at  Caraccas  X<iv.  IM,  ISIiS.  He  was  a  bravo 
and  skilful  oflicrer,  htit  unprincipleil  in  tlie  exercise  of 
power,  and  accumulatetl  great  wealth. —  IIi«  hoii,  (Ion.  .!osk 
Uri'KiiTo  MoNACAs,  has  since  been  president  for  11  whort 
time  (ISC,!)). 

>loii'a;;han,  county  of  Ireland,  province  of  TTIstor. 
Arcii,  jlltl  stpijiro  miles.  The  surface  is  hilly,  in  the  east- 
ern part  vvvu  mountainous.  In  the  more  level  portionn 
the  soil  is  fertile,  but  on  the  hills  it  con^ints  of  a  stiff  elay 
dillieult  to  handle.  The  main  crops  are  oafs,  barley,  flax, 
and  ])otatoes.  Pop.  I  l-l,!t70,  of  whom  .'U.2;il  are  unable  to 
read  and  write;  4r>,.H7S  persons  emigrated  from  this  county 
between  IS.'jI  and  1H7I.     Principal  town.  Monaghan. 

I>Ioiia;;han,  tp.  of  York  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  102S. 

Mon'arrhy  [Vi:  iitotuirchir;  It.  mouarrfi la;  Sp.7jio»fir- 
(fuiii—Unni  (J  reek  fi6yap\o^,  from  f*6i'o«, '*  alone,"  and  ap\M, 
*•  to  rule"],  gnvernmcnt  of  a  state  by  one  chief  only.  The 
wonl  in  its  original  sense  can  hardly  be  applied  to  t!ie  con- 
stitutional sovereignties  of  the  present  ilay,  in  which  the  ad- 
ministrative poWer  is  shared  by  othcers  and  representatives 
chosen  by  the  people.  The  governments  of  Knglancl  and 
otliers  more  or  less  resembling  itare  tlierefore  called  "  lim- 
ited "  or  "  mixed  "  monarchies,  and  thus  distinguished  from 
those  to  which  the  term  tthHohitc  is  given,  and  where  the  chief 
has  almost  or  altogether  irresponsible  power  over  the  lives 
and  property  of  his  subjec*^".  Absolute  monarchies,  which 
as  the  wiiihl  advances  toward  freedom  are  becoming  rarer, 
are  luiw  found  in  i>erfection  unly  in  the  East,  where  were 
the  five  great  nionarchiej?  of  the  ancient  world — namely, 
t'haldiea,  Assyria,  Media,  IJabylonia,  and  Persia.  (See 
(1.  Uawlinson,  Tho  Five  On^at  MnnarohieHt  etc.,  and  the 
article  on  Goveknmknt,  by  Hon.  A.  II.  STKriiKNs.  LL.D.) 

Jankt  TrcKKV. 

Monastery.     Sec  Monachism,  by  T.  M.  Post,  S.  T.  D. 

iMonasticisin.     8ee  Moxachish. 

>Iouastir%  or  Dlistir,  town  of  Tunis,  in  Northern 
Africa,  on  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  coarse  woidlcn  fabrics.     Pop.  ;i."),(IOl). 

Monastir,  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Room- Klee,  carries  on  a  verv  important  transit-trade. 
Pop.  11.000. 

illonhotrdo  (.Tamks  Burnet),  b.  at  Monboddo,  Kin- 
cardine-hire. Scotland,  in  1714;  educated  at  Aberdeen  and 
(inmingen;  jiractised  as  advocate  in  Scotland  in  1707:  be- 
came a  judge,  witli  the  title  of  Lunl  Monboddo.  His  Dix- 
sertiition  on  L<t)i;/uaffr  (0  vols.,  I774-!'2\  expresses  his  iiigh 
opinion  of  the  (!reek  literature  and  philosophy,  and  the 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race  from  the  monkey, 
which  ho  furtlier  ehiborated  in  Aitciriit  Mettijifit/nlcs  (0  vols., 
177S).     D.  at  Kdinburgh  May  Hi),  UlUI. 

MonenMn.  de  (Francisco),  count  of  Osnna.  b.  at  Va- 
lencia, Spain.  Dec.  2'J.  I.tSG:  served  as  ambassador  to  the 
emperor  id"  (Germany,  and  as  general-in-chief  of  the  Span- 
ish forces  in  the  Netherlands  ( ICol^),  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  infanta  Isabella,  and  obtained  some  successes 
over  the  prince  of  Orange.  I>.  in  the  province  of  Cleves 
in  \6'.\b.  Moncada  wrote  several  historical,  biographical, 
and  miscellaneous  works,  but  his  fame  as  a  Sp.inish  classic 
rests  upon  his  pieturesque  account  of  the  famous  campaign 
of  Roger  de  Flor  in  the  Byzantine  empire.  Fxfudicutu  riv 
(tm  (\jtttfaiirn  ciintrn  foit  (rrtci/oK  tf  Tnrciti  (Barcelona.  1C23). 
A  good  modern  edition  is  that  of  Oehoa  in  the  7c«oro  de 
loa  Hititoft<jdore9  Eapafiolc*  (Paris,  1S41). 


Moncalie'rif  town  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of  Turin^ 

about  !}  niilut  S.  of  the  eiiy  of  Turin.  It  if  beaulifully  fU 
ualed  on  a  hill  eoninianding  a  Piijiirrb  view  of  the  Alp<-  and 
the  plaiuH  of  Piedmont,  and  huM  Hunic  tine  buildings,  among 
them  the  ('a^tello  Ueale.  a  largo  iiml  imposing  '•tructure. 
This  t<iwn  wa"  little  more  than  u  villa  of  the  KnighlM 
Templar  in  the  thirteenth  ecnlury,  but  uflerwardM  acquired 
imporlance  under  the  duken  of  Savoy.  I'op.  in  IK74,UUVj. 
M(>n<^li,  a  fertile  crunly  of  Ontario,  riinada,  on  the  N. 
nhrire  of  L:il<c  Krie,  forini'd  in  IHti7  from  parlfl  of  llnhli- 
maii'l,  Lincoln,  and  Welland  cok.  It  Ih  iraverfed  by  tho 
Bullalo  branch  of  (he  Ureal  Wei>tern  U.  K.      Pop.  I6,13U. 

Monck  ( ( 'ma iti.i^H  Stani.kv  ),  fourth  vixcount,  («.  r.  M.  (I., 
b.  at  Teniplemore,  Ireland,  Oct.  HI.  \x\'J;  edueated  at  Dub- 
lin rniversity,  and  (tailed  to  tho  bar  in  IH4I  ;  hueceeded  IiIn 
father  in  \Xiii;  enlercl  the  House  of  Common^'  lHJ2;  wan 
a  lord  iif  the  treasury  ISj.'i-.'i"  ;  whh  governor-general  of 
Canada  IsHI-tiS;  re<;eive'l  a  scat  att  a  baron  in  the  lluui^e 
of  Ijor<ls  ISfif};  became  in  IKf!7a  eommisrtjoner  of  the  lrir<h 
Church  temporalities.  During  hiH  Hcrvice  in  Caoadu  the 
Dominion  wns  established. 

Monrk'ton  (K(UiKitT),  a  Mon  of  tho  ViMcount  Oalway  ; 
entered  the  British  army  in  1742;  served  with  distinction 
in  l'"land»;rs;  also  at  Dcttingen,  I>ouisbourg.  C.  11.  (K-'JH), 
tiucbec  (  I7.'»i*)<  where  he  was  second  in  command  and  badly 
wounded:  was  lieutenant-governor  of  Nova  Scotia  I7i»0; 
governor  of  New  York  1762  ;  captured  Marlinique  I7C2;  be- 
came lieutenant-general  1770;  served  afterwards  in  (ircut 
Britain,  sal  in  Parliament,  and  d.  May  .'!,  I7S2. 

Monclo'va^  jiost-tp.  of  Lucas  co.,  0.     Pop.  8.'i.3. 

Moncrrid"  (Sir  IIknuv).     Sec  Wkm.wooii. 

Monctoiif  a  beautiful  village  and  jiort  of  Westmore- 
land CO..  N.  H.,  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Pctiteodiiic 
Biver.  on  the  intercolonial  Railway,  S'J  miles  N.  K.  of  St. 
.John,  it  contains  the  railway-shops,  and  has  4  churches, 
1  weekly  newspaper,  and  manufactures  of  leather,  tobacco, 
castings,  etc.     Pop.  about  LIOO. 

Mon'day  [<Jer.  Mnntufj  ;  Fr.  Lundi — signifying" moon- 
day  "),  the  second  day  of  the  week.  Dion  Cassins  (xxxvii. 
IS),  who  wrote  about  220  a.  n.,  aays  that  "  the  practice  of 
referring  the  days  of  tho  week  to  the  seven  planetn  began 
among  tlie  Egyptians,"  and  hud  been  but  recently  ado[>ted 
by  llie  Itcunan  world.  U.  D.  IIitcucock. 

Monday  Creek,  tp.  of  Perry  co.,  0.     Pop.  1165. 

Mi>n'tlin('s,  tp.  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1440. 

Mnndonr'tlo,  town  of  .Spnin.  in  the  province  of  Lugo, 
in  a  \:illcv  ot"  the  Sierra  Lorenzana.  (iaiicia.  has  about 
7000  inhabitants,  mostly  engaged  in  cattle-rearing  and 
agriculture. 

Mondovi'  [.l/oji«nV/,  MonHregality  F/corfHHKin],  town  of 
Northern  Italy,  in  tho  province  of  Cuneo,  about  42  miles 
S.  of  Turin  and  about  1600  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is 
surrcuinded  by  ancient  walls,  with  a  citadel  on  the  8.  side, 
and  the  tiOTcnt  of  Fllero  tlows  by  it  on  the  W .  The  epis- 
copal palace  is  a  very  fine  building,  and  the  cathedral  and 
other  churches  are  of  considerable  interest.  About  2  miles 
from  Mondovi  is  the  great  sanctuary  of  the  Madonna  di 
\'ico,  a  buibling  of  mucli  arcliitectural  merit  and  adorned 
with  interesting  works  of  art.  .Mondovi  is  not  very  old. 
and  its  mediicval  hist()ry  resembles  that  of  other  Pied- 
montese  towns.  In  1796  occurred  in  this  neigliborhood 
tho  engagement  known  as  the  buttle  of  Mondovi.  in  which 
Bonaparte  defeated  the  Piedmontese  army,  and  thus  pre- 
pared the  conquest  of  all  I'pper  Italy.  In  Kl'lt  the  in- 
liabitant.s  of  Mondovi  having  revolted  against  the  French, 
the  town  was  retaken  hy  them,  gaekcd,  and  nearly  de- 
stroyed.    Pop.  in  1S74.  1G,J43. 

iMonce',  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Will  co..  III.,  on  tho  Illinnis 
Central  K.  K.      Pop.  of  v.  oltS  :  of  tp.  DUlO. 

Monette'  (John  Wkslkv).  M.  D.,  author  of  n  valuable 

work,  flinttirif  nf  the  Oif'ovcri/  and  Sftlffiiirnt  ftf'  thr    Vnitcif 

uf'  the  MiHHiMKippi  (2  vols.,  IS46);  d.  in  Madison  parish. 
La.,  M.ir.  1.  ISJl. 

Mon'cy  [commonly  derived  from  taoiico,  moMpfa,  because 
the  Roman  mint  stood  in  the  temple  of  Junu  Muneta,  or 
because  mitu  inncriptn  de  vu/ore  ttdmoiiet^,  a  stantlard  bv 
which  wealth  is  measured,  and  an  instrument  by  which  one 
kind  of  wealth  can  be  exchanged  for  another.  It  dificrs 
specifically  from  wealth,  in  that  while  wealth  i^  any  object 
of  common  desire  which  costs  labor,  money  is  that  kind 
of  wealth  by  which  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  value  of 
wealth  shall  be  estimated,  and  for  which  all  other  kinds 
of  wealth  cnn  be  exchanged.  Its  two  qualities  arc  that  it 
is  a  standard  of  value  and  an  instrument  of  exchange. 
Money  iliflers  also  from  currency.  While  currency  is  any- 
thing with  which  commodities  can  be  bought  and  debts 
cancelled,  it  doc3  not  always  have  an  intrinsic  value,  but 
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may  be,  as  in  the  case  of  bank-bills  or  government  notes, 
merelj  a  voucher  or  represontiitive  of  value,  in  which  case 
it  is  not  money.  Money  is  thnt  kind  of  currency  which 
has  an  intrinsic  value,  and  which  thus,  if  not  used  as  cur- 
rency, would  still  be  wealth.  Money  also  differs  from  cap- 
ital. Capital  is  that  portion  of  wealth  set  aside  and  used 
for  the  reproduction  of  wealth.  It  may  have  been  money, 
but  the  money  ceases  to  be  such  when  it  becomes  capital. 

Different  Commodities  used  ««  Money. — Any  article  of 
wealth — i.  e.  anything  which  has  value — may  be  used  as 
money.  Tin  was  thus  employed  in  ancient  Syracuse  and 
Britain,  while  to  the  same  purpose  we  find  iron  in  Sparta, 
cattle  in  Rome  and  Germany  [pernuia,ixo\xipf:cns,  "cattle  "), 
a  preparation  of  leather  among  the  Carthaginians,  platinum 
in  Russia,  lead  in  Burmah,  nails  in  Scotland,  pieces  of  silk 
among  the  Chinese,  cubes  of  pressed  tea  in  Tartary,  salt 
in  Abyssinia,  cowrie-shells  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  slaves 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  tobacco  in  Virginia,  codfish  in 
Newfoundland,  bullets  and  wampum  in  the  early  history 
of  Massachusetts,  logwood  in  Cam])eachy.  sugar  in  the 
West  Indies,  soap  in  Mexico,  etc.  But  from  the  time  of 
Abraham,  when  he  paid  (Gen.  xxiii.  If))  to  the  children  of 
Ileth  400  shekels  of  silver,  "current  money  with  the  mer- 
chant"— the  earliest  historical  record  of  a  purchase  with 
money — till  now.  gold  and  silver  have  been  the  money  of 
the  world  with  civilized  and  commercial  people.  It  should 
be  noted  that  money  <loes  not  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  commodity  employed  as  such,  but  wholly  upon  its  use. 
When  anything  that  has  been  used  as  money  becomes  de- 
voted to  any  other  use,  it  thereby  ceases  to  be  money. 
Gold  money  turned  into  gold  plate  is  no  longer  money. 

Adaptt'dncss  of  G'lld  and  SHrer/or  Moneij. — These  met- 
als possess  some  singular  advantages  winch  exjilain  why 
they  are  used  as  money.  They  are  intrinsically  valuable, 
everybody  in  the  civilized  world  desiring  gold  and  silver, 
not  simply  as  money,  but  for  ornaments,  for  plate,  and 
other  uses,  and  no  one  being  able  to  obtain  them  without 
labor.  They  have  both  the  elements,  therefore,  of  true 
value.  Besides  this,  they  wear  out  very  sloVly ;  they  are 
very  easily  divisible  and  malleable,  and  can  be  readily 
alloyed  and  refined:  they  are  largely  distributed  over  the 
globe,  and  are  yet  of  sufficient  scarcity  ;  they  are  of  the 
same  quality  wherever  found,  and  are  subject  to  fewer 
fluctuations  in  value  than  any  other  commodities  known. 
This  last  quality  is  a  prime  requisite  in  money.  In  ex- 
actly the  degree  in  which  the  value  of  money  were  un- 
stable would  it  cease  to  be  a  trustworthy  standard  of 
value,  while  in  the  same  degree  exchanges  would  be  made 
difficult  and  contracts  uncertain. 

AVhere  gold  and  silver  are  the  ciUTcncy  of  a  country 
there  cannot  be.  for  any  length  of  time,  either  a  redun- 
dancy or  a  stringency  of  the  money-market.  Supposing 
for  a  time  a  redundancy,  more  money  than  is  needed, 
what  takes  place?  One  of  two  things,  probably  both.  In 
the  first  place,  gold  becomes  cheap,  and  it  at  once  begins 
to  be  used  for  other  things  than  money ;  e.  if.  ornaments 
and  plate.  Also,  when  gold  is  cheap — which  means  that 
other  things  are  dear  in  comparison  with  it — this  imme- 
diately leads  to  the  sending  of  gold  fur  the  purchase  of 
goods  to  where  it  is  not  so  cheap — a  procedure  which  will 
soon  change  a  preponderance  to  a  healthy  equilibrium. 
In  like  manner,  when  there  is  a  stringency,  and  g(dd  be- 
comes dear,  it  will  be  drawn  from  other  lands,  anddivert- 
ed  from  the  making  of  ornnmcnts  and  other  uses  till  the 
stringency  is  removed.  By  a  law  as  beautiful  as  that  of 
the  tides,  and  as  inevitable,  the  money-market  regulates: 
itself  wherever  gold  and  silver,  the  money  of  the  world, 
arc  the  currency  employed. 

AVhence,  then,  come  financial  ]»anics  and  revulsions, 
and  so-c:illcd  stringencies  in  tlie  nioney-market  ?  These 
undoubtedly  occur  with  sad  frequency  and  dire  results. 
But  Ihcy  are  not  due  to  outside  calamities.  Their  causes 
arc  alwayjs  in  some  wrong  procedure  on  the  part  of  tho 
commercial  world  which  suffers  them.  They  grow  out  of 
the  attempt  to  make  that  to  be  real  in  bu.^incss  transac- 
tions which  is  not  real — either  the  attempt  to  make  credit 
or  something  besides  capital  do  the  work  of  cajiital,  or  the 
attempt  to  make  a  currency  which  is  not  money  do  tho 
work  of  money.  Wiicn  the  latter  attempt  is  made,  the 
former  is  sure  to  f(dIow.  An  unsound  currency  irresist- 
ibly induces  unsound  credit,  and  these  inevitably  lead  to 
an  unstable  business  structure,  which  soon  or  late  must  fall 
with  a  crash  anil  ruin. 

W'lien  money  ahmo.  or  a  currency  convertible  at  oneo 
into  money,  is  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  it  is  not 
certain  but  that  credits  may  be  pushed  inordinately,  and 
business  he  carried  on  where  there  is  no  capital  to  su])j)ort 
it:  in  which  ease  a  financial  revulsion,  however  delayed, 
cannot  be  prevented,  as  any  falsehood,  however  speciously 
coneuftlt'd  or  plausibly  declared  to  be  the  truth,  can  never 
be  employed  without  betraying  iti^clf  in  ruinoua  results. 


But  when  a  currency  is  used  which  cannot  be  converted 
into  coin — a  currency  which  professes  to  be  what  it  is  not 
— this  first  falsehood  draws  others  in  its  train:  promises 
become  easily  made  which  there  is  no  power  to  perform  : 
speculation  grows  rampant:  the  business  of  buying  and 
selling  seems  to  be  the  most  profitable  of  all  employments, 
and  multitudes  beyond  its  power  to  su])port  them  are 
drawn  from  productive  works  into  this :  trade  becomes  a 
bubble,  blown  till  it  bursts;  and  the  highest  activity  and 
apparent  prosperity  are  suddenly  changed  to  stagnation 
and  ruin.  A  currency  like  bank-bills  or  government 
notes,  which  cannot  be  converted  into  money  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  holder,  is  only  a  shadow  put  in  place  of  the 
substance,  which  not  only  furnishes  no  support  for  the 
community  which  trusts  it,  but  is  as  destructive  to  all 
business  prosperity  as  it  is  deceptive.  This  conclusion  is 
equally  supported  by  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
uses  of  money,  or  a  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  trade. 

In  order  that  money  may  be  a  standard  of  value  as  well 
as  an  instrument  of  exchange,  its  own  value  must  be  in- 
variable— a  condition  to  which  gold  and  silver  better  con- 
form than  any  other  commodity,  but  in  w^hich  any  cur- 
rency not  convertible  into  these  necessarily  fails.  AVhen 
bank-notes  or  government  notes  become  currency  without 
a  corresponding  basis  of  money,  nothing  has  ever  been 
able  to  prevent  their  fluctuation  in  value  and  the  conse- 
quent effect  upon  all  other  values.  The  temptation  to  in- 
crease these  issues  according  to  the  fancied  interest  of  the 
bank  or  the  government  is  always  likely  to  jtrove  irresist- 
ible, in  consequence  of  which  the  community  emjiloying 
them  finds  itself  flooded  with  a  currency  upon  which  all 
values  float  with  an  unsteady  motion,  and  any  standard 
of  value  is  out  of  the  question. 

A  poor  currency  inevitably  causes  a  good  one  to  dis- 
appear whenever  put  by  its  side.  Inconvertible  paper  will 
always  drive  out  gold  and  silver  from  circulation  when 
brought  into  competition  with  these.  The  paper,  being 
cheaper,  will  of  course  be  used  in  preference  to  the  dearer 
commodity,  and  gold  and  siher  coin  not  only  cease  tr> 
circulate,  but  leave  the  country  where  the  inconvertible 
paper  abounds.  In  such  a  case  nothing  can  bring  the  gold 
and  silver  back  and  put  them  into  circulation  again  except 
the  removal  of  the  currency  which  has  driven  them  out. 
When  the  poorer  currency  is  withdrawn,  that  which  is  bet- 
ter flows  back  as  naturally  as  the  air  rushes  into  a  vacuum, 
while  any  other  attempt  to  restore  specie  payments  where 
they  have  been  discontinued  is  as  futile  as  the  effort  to  put 
two  mutually  repellent  bodies  into  the  same  place  at  the 
same  time.     (See  Coinage.)  J,  H.  Seelve. 

Money  Creek,  tp.  of  McLean  co.,  111.     Pop.  999. 

Money  Creek,  post-tp.  of  Houston  co.,  Minn.  Pop. 
609. 

Monfesti''no,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Modena,  about 
20  miles  from  the  city  of  Modena.     Pop.  in  1S"4,  5420. 

Monghir',  town  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of 
Bengal,  on  the  Ganges.  It  is  noted  both  for  its  beautiful 
situation  on  a  rocky  height  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  and  for 
its  salubrious  climate.  It  is  fortificl.  and  manufactures 
hardware,  cutlery,  and  firearms  of  a  lower  grade.  Pop. 
:i  0,000. 

Mongro'lia  [the  hind  of  the  Mmvjfd  or  Mo;,hah,  for  the 
name  is  spelt  \ariously  even  by  the  native  population]  is 
still  a  vast  district  in  Central  Asia,  extending  fully  1000 
miles  E.  and  W.,  and  in  some  jiarts  as  much  as  (iOO  miles 
from  N.  to  S.  Its  present  boundaries  E.  and  N.  are  Man- 
churia and  Siberia,  respectively,  and  an  the  S.  and  \V. 
Thibet  and  Toorkistan  ;  but  these  boundaries  have  Aarieil 
greatly  at  different  periods  of  history.  The  whole  of  what 
is  now  usually  recognized  as  M(mgolia  is  considered  to  be- 
long to  the  Chinese  empire;  indeed,  its  eastern  portion 
can  hardly  bo  separated  from  China  jn'ojier;  moreover, 
the  i^hinese  province  of  Kansa,  a  late  incorporation  with 
that  empire,  is.  in  fact,  as  completely  Mong()lian  as  any 
part  of  the  interior  of  that  country.  A  large  ])ortion  of 
Mongolia  is  occupied  by  the  (Jreat  Gobi  Desert,  extending 
N.  K.  and  S.  W.  between  the  90th  and  120th  parallels  of 
E.  Ion.,  a  tract  as  hopelessly  desolate  ami  sterile  as  can 
be  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth — a  district  alike  water- 
less and  treeless,  in  some  places  exhibiting  a  ctmsiderabic 
depression,  and  in  some  parts  more  than  200  miles  in 
breadth.  (Generally,  this  desert  is  a  level  laml,  and  though, 
on  the  whole,  at  an  average  elevation  of  2000  feet  almve 
the  sea,  there  arc  but  few  hills  of  any  altitude.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Alaslian  country  to  tho  S.  is  inountainous 
and  well  wooded.  On  the  westtu'n  side  of  these  hills  the 
great  river  Iloang-Ilo  runs  for  nearly  HH)  miles,  and  some 
j>caks,  beyond  where  the  Iloang-IIo  forces  its  way  east- 
ward, are  covered  with  perjjetunl  snow,  and  are  pr(d)ably 
not  less  than  10,000  to  12,000  feet  high.     These  mountains 
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hriir  tlid  niimo  of  In«hin  or  KinKhiin.  Boyoiwi  thin  mnf^o, 
Id  I  III)  \.  ]•]..  Mont;';!'!!!  iin<t  Maiii-liuriit.  willi  |ioiiiiIiitionn 
lllllKi.-t  i'lciltiriil.  rxh-ll.l  In  t  lir  flmri-K  (.r  iIm-  Vcllnvv  SiMt  ; 
mill  tlioiij^h  Hiiinr  iillriiintH  liavi;  luM-ri  nimif  iil.  riiltiviiliun, 
till!  intoriiir  Ik  ^(ill  l.tr  t\w  iiwi*l  |mrt  wiM  tiii'l  dnHolatc.  It 
wiin  trt  ]iri;vi>iii  thu  i-iirlicr  Munjr'ilian   triboM   ilfinccinlinj; 

iiiln  iirnf  iiliinilcrin;^  *l"r  iiiori-  iV-itih-  provit x  ftf  <"Iiiriii  ta 

tin-   !•:.  iiixl   S.   tliiit  tin-    lir^r    Cliirit-'-   riii|MTnr   Imill.    iimrr 
tliitii  200(1  vciirM   ii^d.  lilt)   I'liititMif  Wall,  willi  an  rxtciit    of 
IMOO  iiiili'H  frnin  tlin  (Jiilf  ol"   INikinn  to  WcMtfrn  'I'arlary. 
T<»  till-  \.  anil  N.  \V.  cliaiMK  of  hi^^h   iinMintuinH  Hi-paratc 
Mnii;riiliiL  friHii  SiliiM-ia.  tin-  raiijff)  i»f  Alrn'i  hi-irin  iIh-  iiuiHt 
faimniH.     'I'liif.  wliirh  i?*  tlift  ricln-fl  piMtiun  nf   .M'Ui;;oliii, 
in  chii-lly  in   llu-   IiiuiiIh  of  ihr.  llooiliilii^t  iirirftlinod.  tin- 
lii>jh  inii'Hl  hini.-i'ir  rc-idini;  at  Oiirj^n.  on  alxiut  liu?  lift*' 
K.  Ion.     TliM  pliui-  is  tilt!  Ht'at  aluo  nf  ii  HptM'ial  ('hiiU'Kc 
Maiu'hii  K"^''''"'"'.  ^viili  a  snprcini'!  ciuirt  of  juMticf,  innl 
HiM'vcs    art  a  prim-ipal   ili'-pol    fur   the  tradu    nannin^    into 
Siln-ria  at    Kiaklila.     TIumikIi  Im-IIit  wiiturcd   tliiin    ollirr 
jifirtH  of  Mon;;olia.  ami  thi*  sourrc  of  huuic  conf^iiU'riililc 
ri  vdi')',  Hui-li  as  tlic  Anionr  and  the  Urk  lion  (which  flnwH  into 
tlio  Si!>rrian  hike  liaikal).  the  intense  winter  eolil  rend'Trt 
the  rearing;  of  e\i'n  the  i-onMnonest  and  hardiest  \ej;»^tahles 
almost   iitipoffsihie.     Owini;  to   the   peenliar  eharaeter  of 
tlieir  I'lMititry.  the  M(Mi;;idiaiiH  are  now,  as  they  have  over 
been,  ei-i'iitially   ni»inadi<*,  and,   thoujjh    in   all   partH   n<'- 
knowled'^intr  the   emperor   of   China  an  their  Hiizerain.  are 
rttill  niiistly  nnder  the  rnle  nf  native  eliief.-*,  who  jfovern  with 
feudal   ri;;lits  the   ininierons    tribe.f    into   whieh    they   are 
divided.     Their  two  hu;;est  branehos  arc  the  eastern  or 
Miiii^^ids  jiroper,  and  the  western,  who  are  nsiintly  ealled 
Calmues;  and  their  three  leadinK  tribof  (the  whole  num- 
ber of  wliieh  irt  said  to  be  twenty-nix)  are  known  by  the 
names  of  Tsakhars,  Kalklias.  and  Sunorit;* :  of  tliese,  the 
Kalkhas  are.  or  were  till  rerently,  under  four  hereditary 
ehief-i,  eaeh  ehiiniini;  descent  fnuii  (lenjjhis   Khan.     Their 
military  service  extends  from  the  a^^e  of  nixteen  U)  nixty  ; 
and  the  Chinese  tribunal  of  foreign  affairs,  with  one  civil 
and  two  military  jjovernnients,  in  now  the  ultimate  seat 
lit  ap]ieal.      IJy  far  the  larf^est  number  of  the  population 
dwell  in  tents,  and  their  chief  possessions  are  larj;e  herds 
of  camels,  liorses,  sheep,  asses,  and  mules.     A  considerable 
trade  passes  throvij^h  Mon';;olia  to  China  on  the  one  side,  I 
nnil  Uussia  on  the  other,  with   frontier  marts  at   Kiakhta  | 
in   Siberia  and   Maimaitchin   in   .Mon;;i>Iia ;    this   trade   is 
carried  on  whidly  by  barter,  money  bcin;;  either  forl)idden 
or  (at   least)   seldom  used.     The  caravans  ]>erform  their 
journeys   between    October   and   the    end    of   the    winter, 
brin^inj;  furs,  windlen   stuffs,  and  leather  from  the  West, 
ami   conveyin;;  thitlu-r  teas,   silks,  cotton,    rhubarb,   and 
su^;ar-eandy.     No  reliable  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the 
actual  number  of  these   nomads,  but  as  descdatin;;  wars 
Ion.;   prevailed  befi)re  their  submission,  200  years   since, 
to  the  Chinese  rule,  and  as  the  jfreater  jiart  of  the  country 
is    practicably    uninhabitable,    it     lias     been    con  lectured 
that    the    e.vistinjir    Mon,L;olians   could    not   brin;;  into    the 
(ii'ld  more  than  ;>00,IIOO  fighting-men,  and  therefore  that 
their  whole  population  cannot  amount  to  3,0110,000.     As 
they    iii"P    of    the    same    origin    as    the    present    Manehu 
rulers  of  China,  similar  interests  as  well   as  relationship 
ensure   their  chiefs    many  favors  from   the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment;   thus,    some  are   married    to    princesses    of  the 
imperial  house,  so  as  to  attach  them  more  closely  to  the 
reigning  family,  while  as  a  rule,  the  ritdi  gifts  they  receive 
far  exceed  the  nominal  tribute  exacted  from  them.    Unlike 
nomadic  nations,  the  Mongolians  have  an  alphabet  (de- 
rived  from   the    Syrian   Nestorians*)   and  a  literature — of 
little  value,  however,  being  chiefly  translations  from  Chi- 
nese works,  or  storied,  more  or  less  fabulous,  of  their  great 
natiftnal  hero,  (iengliis  Khan.     The  Mongolians  are  mi<l- 
dle-si/ctl.  strong  and  native:  their  skin  of  a  dark  yellow 
hue;  their  faces  broad,  with  flat  noses  and  projecting  ears. 
They  have  little  beard,  and  generally  shave  oft'  what  they 
have    except  one    tuft.     They  belong  to  the  great  group 
now  often  called  Turanian,  and  are  thus  allied  to  the  Chi- 
nese, Thibetans,  and  the  .lapanesc,  an<l  more  remotely  to 
the  Ksi|uimaux,  Saniuyedes.  Lapps,  Turks,  and  ^lagyars: 
in  otiier  words,  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  human 
race.      In  ancient  history  we  find  their  ancestors  under  the 
generic  title  of  Scythians  or  Cimmerians,  ami  the  fountlers 
of  the  .Median  empire,  whose  cuneiform   writings  we  are 
even  now  only  jiartially  able  to  decipher  :  in  later  times 
they  aj'pearas  the  terrible  and  devastating  Huns,  and  still 
later  us  the  scarcely   less  ferocious    warriors   of   (Jenghis 
Khan  and  Timour.     Though  doubtless  connected  with  the 
Turkish  tribes,  the  Mongols  ought  not  to  he  confounded 
wilh  iheiu.     The  true  Tartar?  (or  more  properly  Tatars), 
id'  whom  little  is  known,  historically,  before  their  conquest 
in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  Mongols  under  (Jenghis 
Khan,  the  Toorki  or  Toorkoman  tribes,  the  ancestors  of  the 
Ottomans,  now  known  as  the  Nogni,  Oozbek,  or  Kirgbcoz 
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thorn  an  exhibiting  In  many  citfcH  a  more  reflncd  and  evf;n  a 
C'aueaHiart  type  of  fealurth.  Kxcept  u«  wandering  hordew, 
overwhelming  eaeh  country  in  irn  turn  like  a  cet  of  hungry 
locuhiM,  and  devastating  (a«  in  clear  from  llerodolur',  Am- 
mianus,  and  JornandcM)  rather  by  their  vuHt  nuniherH  than 
by  knowlc'l;;!'  of  war  a>*  an  art,  we  bear  little  of  the  Mon 
gols  till  (he  time  of  (ienghir<  Khan.  Not  long  after  the 
Kulkbas,  under  their  khan,  Kiiblal,  eon(|uere<l  all  China, 
and  held  the  chief  power  tliere  for  about  u  century  ;  and 
though,  an  is  usually  the  cafe  with  empireN  no  formed,  that 
of  Ihe  Mongols  was  Noori  broken  up  into  a  niiiiiber  of  rep- 
urate  (lynaxtics,  the  great  Timour  widely  extended  the  al- 
ready vaMt  frontiers  of  the  Mongolian  empire.  I.a-tly,  in 
the  year  I  .'ill*.  Ma  her,  a  lineal  descendant  of  I'inMiur,  founded 
by  efinrjuest  amonandiy  in  Mindoslaii.  popularly  ealled  the 
"  Mogul  "  dynasty,  and  etd<-bratcd  for  thi-  famous  Akhar, 
a  coutertiporary  of  the  Knglish  l']li/.abeih.  To  the  invasion 
of  Wc-tcrn  Asia  by  the  .Mongolian  trilurs  we  owe  Ihe  ewtab- 
lishnient  of  many  tlynasties  which  became  notable  in  hin- 
tory.  partly  owing  to  their  eonfliet  wilh  Ihe  Franks  during 
the  Crusades,  and  parlly  to  the  great  ability  in  matters  of 
govertiment  winch  tliise  wild  tribes  from  Central  Asia  ex- 
hibited as  soon  as  they  found  themselves  si^ttled  in  the  fer- 
tile lands  of  the  West.  Among  the  dynasticH  which  owe 
their  origin  to  the  Mongolian  con<(ues(s  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  the  Moguls  of  I'crsia  and  Syria  (a.  n.  \\.'t7-\'.i^h) : 
the  Kara-koiunbu  (Toorkomans  fdllie  Black  Sheep),  (a.  I>. 
i;{:.7-l  i'.tr,)  :  those  of  the  White  Sheep  (a.  Ii.  IIOH-|j02j: 
ami,  connected  with  these,  the  khans  of  Kupchuk,  of  the 
Crimea,  and  of  Kasan.  with  the  Oozbcks  of  Hokharn,  Sa- 
niarcaml,  and  Halkh.  In  Kgypt  we  find  Thoulonides  and 
Ikhshiilites.  and,  as  more  remote  docendants.  the  powerful 
kingdom  of  the  Mamelukes,  under  their  double  designation  ; 
in  Southe.n  Central  Asia,  the  Samanians  and  liouides,  and 
in  near  connection  wilh  them  the  earlier  Uhuznavides  of 
(ihazna.  Then  comes  the  great  dynasty  of  the  Seljooks, 
first  in  Persia  from  a.  n.  10:i'J-lI0(,  and  then  at  leonium, 
Aleppo,  and  Damascus  from  a.  n.  |0>^l  to  Il'il.  With  these 
last  rulers  commenced  the  long  conflict  with  the  Christians. 
Lastiv,  we  mav  name  Ihe  important  dynasties  of  the  Or- 
tokides  of  Syria  (a.  n.  1082-1220),  of  the  Atabeks  of  Syria 
and  Persia  (I0S.I-I2.'>0),  who  numbered  among  their  great- 
est leaders  the  famous  Salah-ed-din  (Saladin).  All  these 
rulers,  and  to  sotne  extent  their  subjects  also,  had  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  Islam,  though  in  many  cases  their  prac- 
tice wouhl  have  been  scarcely  sanctioned  by  the  rigid  fol- 
lowers of  the  Koran.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  if  any- 
thing but  the  warlike  principles  of  the  Prophet  would  have 
availed  to  keep  t«»gcthcr  a  people  as  wild  and  as  shifting 
as  their  own  sands.  At  the  present  time,  it  should  be  added 
that  nearly  all  wdio  claim  to  be  Mongolians  have  gone  back 
to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  the  religion  of  Uooddha. 

■    W.  S.  W.  Vaix. 

iMon^om'crie  (Joon).  a  native  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland  : 
became  a  sohlier ;  was  grOom  of  the  bed-chamber  and  aide 
to  Ceorgc  II.,  and  governor  of  New  York  17IS-31.  D. 
July  1.  I7:n. 

Mongiia'gon,  Ip.  of  Wayne  co..  Mich.     Pop.  1475. 

Monhe'gaii  (or  .Manheigani  Island,  off  the  coast 
of  Hancock  co..  Sic.  has  been  since  KiilH  a  resort  for  cod- 
fishing.  It  was  visited  in  UiU  by  Cai)t.  John  Smith,  of 
Virginia,  It  has  a  rock  having  marks  whieh  have  been  in- 
correctly regarded  as  td'  Uunic  origin.  It  has  a  granite 
lighthtuise  with  a   flashing  white  diojitrie   light  :  lat.  4.1** 

I  40'  o2"  N.,  bm.  r.<t°  IS'  :i7"  AV.      Pop.  145. 

I       iMoiihegiin  Island,  tp.  of  Lincoln  co„  Me.    Pop.  145. 

Monitriiu',  ctninty  of  Central  Missouri,  bounded  \.  E. 
j  by  the  .Missouri  River.  .-Vrea,  ;iSO  square  miles.  It  is  hilly 
!  and  well  timbcre<l,  with  very  fertile  valleys.  It  abounds 
in  curious  *'pocket.s"  of  valuable  eoal  of  uncertain  geo- 
logical age,  and  possesses  lead  ores  and  other  mineral 
wealth.  Live-stock,  wool,  grain,  and  tobacco  arc  leading 
l>rndu<ts.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  U.  R. 
Caj).  California.      Pop.  Il,:t75. 

Moniteau,  tp.  of  Cooper  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1^73. 

Monitean,  tp.  of  Howard  co..  Mo.     Pop.  2:Jir. 

Mon'itor  [so  called  because  it  was  believed  to  give 
warning  cd"  the  approach  of  the  crocodile],  a  genus  of  large 
(Md- World  lizards,  some  of  which  approach  the  size  of  the 
alligators.    .V.  uHotiiuM,  the  monitor  of  the  Xile.  is  the  lypi- 

■  cal  s|>eeios.  The  natives  believe  that  it  is  hatched  from 
crocodile's  eggs.  It  is  certain  that  it  ilevours  n  large  part 
of  the  eggs  of  ihe  crocodile.  It  is  some  six  f«et  long.  The 
,1/.  tirncann  of  India  and  .If.  fJnudHi  of  .\uslralia  arc  also 
well-known  monitors.  The  great  lizards  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican family  Teiid;e  are  also  often  called  monitors,  and  in- 

I  deed  closeiy  resemble  the  true  mouitur^ 
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MONITOR. 


Monitor,  the  designation  of  a  special  class  of  armored  ]  submerged  vegsel,  represented  bv  the  annexed  eneravins 

Tes5eLs,_ invented  by  John  Ericsson-  (^^hich  see).     On  Sept.  ]  The  prineipal  features  of  this  "vessel,  the   parent  of  tlTc 

present  monitor,  consisted  of  a  revolving  cupola,  composed 
of  wrought  iron  six  inches  in  thickness,  for  protecting  a 


20,  1854,  this  distinguished  engineer  submitted  to  the  em 
peror  Napoleon  III.  the  plan  and  specification  of  a  nearly 


Ericsson's  Cupola  vessel  of  1854. 


?inglc  gun  of  large  calibre,  inclined  sides,  and  an  over- 
hang deck  for  protecting  the  propeller  and  rudder.  In 
IS61  a  majority  of  the  slaveholding  States  made  war  upon 
the  Union,  and  the  President  proclaimed  a  blockade  of 
their  coast.  It  wag  imperative  that  this  should  be  effected 
quickly;  and  as  the  Southern  harbors  were  in  possession 


of  the  Confederates.  Ught-draft  iron-clads  became  a  neces- 
sity. The  competition  of  France  and  England  in  the  con- 
struction of  armored  vessels  had  awakened  in  the  U.  S. 
neither  interest  nor  anxiety,  so  that  this  subject,  which  re- 
quired careful  thought  and  study,  was  precipitated  upon 
the  counsellors  of  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the  beginning  of  a  great 


Section  of  Ericssuu's  Munitoi  and  Turret  ut"  l^Gl. 


Tear.  On  Oct.  4.  1861.  the  secretary  of  the  navy  contracted 
with  Capt.  Ericsson,  as  principal,  fur  the  construction  of 
'*  an  iron-clad,  shot-])roof  steam  battery  of  iron  and  wood 
combined;"  and  under  this  indenture  a  vessel,  named  by 
f'apt.  Ericsson  *' Monitor,"  was  ^launched  at  (Jreenpoint, 
Long  Island,  on  Jan.  30,  1802.  and  went  to  sea  Mar.  6  in 
command  of  Lieut.  John  L.  AVorden,  IF.  S.  navy,  with  a 
crewof  4;i  men  and  12  officers,  exclusive  of  Chief  Engineer 
A.  C.  Stimers,  inspector  at  New  York,  who  went  as  a  vol- 
unteer. The  Monitor  was  an  iron  hull  with  wooden  deck- 
beams  and  side  projection,  and  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions: 


Extreme  length 172  feet. 


breadth 41 

Depth  of  hold 11 

Draught  of  water 10 

Inside  diameter  of  turret 20 

Height  of  turret 9 

Thickness    "      

"  of  side-armor 

"  "  deck-plating 

Diameter  of  propeller 9 

"  "   steam  cylinders  (two) 

Length  of  stroke 2 

Displacement 1255  tons. 

Armament,  two  U-iueh  sheU  guns,  each  15,6GS  pounds. 


G  inches. 
4      " 
6      " 


8      " 
5      " 

1  inch. 

36  inches 

2  " 


Ericsson's  Monitor  of  1S61. 


MOMTOU. 


Tho  prcfiffling  nnjcmvinK  roprcHcnttt  a  trnnHvorHo  nmMiim 
of  t!i»!  Vloiiitur  iiiul  tuncL;  iilfo  n  wiilu  elevalinn,  Hlunvin^ 
tliu  noHitinii  ufilm  turrrt,  |iii(i( -lioiiMc,  prf)[iull(5rn,  ui|iiipoiHu 
rudiliM-,  ami  iiii(;liur-woll.  Thin  pcriiliiLr  Htriu-tiin;  )iiit.  into 
priuitiiiiil  npiinitioii  tho  invontiuii  of  1K.VI — u  «(jit);nin)^  ntll 
currying  a  tnil. 

At  N'rH-folk,  Vii..  thn  Hti'iim  friKiitc  Mc^rriiniu?k,  (if  1700 
toiM  iliHpIiicoiiKiiit,  liii'l  Ijciii  cMinvcrtrd  liy  the  ('((M(V<l«riit(?H 
iiitn  11  i!iiMumiiti'(l  iron-i;Iiiii  with  n»hiiii-rj;<'(i  cihI.'*,  prolcrtc-ii 
hy  fuiir  iiiuhc.'*  of  irmi.  uii'l  uniur'l  wirh  \\\i>  hunilol  7  inch 
rillnH,  two  biinduil  ol'  (ij^  inchcM.  ami  mix  1)  tin-h,  Kirirtoth- 
boi-o,  Hhull  ^tiiiH.  Ilur  cruw  cuiiHif^tol  ul'  l>'2ii  iiu-ii  ami  :i(l 
oIliiMirM,  ami  who  ilr«w  22  luut  of  wiiIlt.  On  Mar.  H,  lSft2, 
tho  Miiilinj:;  IVi^iitd  Ciinyrct-H  and  tlio  rnzce  IVigatu  Cuiii- 
burhiml  wuio  lyinj(  at  unclior  olV  Nowport  \cwn,  Va.  Tho 
Siiilin;;  IViKatc  St.  Luwrt'iicu  and  tho  Kiuuiii  lVij;atLM  Aliii- 
nosuta  anil  Knamtko  (tliu  hittur  with  a  hrokoii  nliaft)  wt-ro 
iimltn-  tlio  j^iin.-i  nl"  Kurt  iMonroo.  Tho  roiiMlruotioii  uf  tho 
iMi!i'riiiiai:k,  hi-r  lu-ar  (■((iiiph'tiuii,  ami  lior  probiihh*  advnil 
woro  knnwn  at  Wnj-hin^'loii  iin<l  t<i  tho  miiitary  uiul  naval 
aiitlioritiort  lit  llaniptiMi  Iluailc ;  thcrrffiru  it  wa.s  m>t  a  Hur- 
priso  when  sho  was  lopoitcil  t«i  Ito  t'oniinj;  clown  Klizahoth 
Kivor  a  liltio  al'IiM-  nu'i-i>liaii  with  twu  jjunhuatH  in  roinpany. 
Alioat  ono  oVIook  alt  tiiroo  voHf*ol.H  (iponcMl  a  dorttructivo  lire 
of  .shulls  upon  thu  (Ninj^rcMH  itnd  ('unihorhini!,  tn  which  tlioy 
ro]»lio(I  prDinplIy.  hut  in<'flV'i-tiially.  It  waM  "  full  noa  "  there 
at  l..'tf»  I',  M..  ami  wliilr  tho  Ciiinbcrlaml  was  riding  to  tho 
last  of  tho  Ihiiid  tho  Alorriinaok  run  into  her,  tttrikin^  jnwt 
iihaft  tile  starbnard  fore-ohai»H;  tho  blow  was  fatal,  and 
tho  sliip  iinnifiliately  bo;;an  to  sink.  Ilor  dofontrc  against 
tho  attai.!k  of  tho.-o  ni^w  ami  tronionfloUH  forces — tho  wteani- 
rarn  and  iron-chid — had  now  been  maintained  to  tho  hift 
oxtroinity,  and  her  coiuMiamler  would  have  lieenjuftilied  in 
haulin;^  down  liis  (la;;;  but  Lieut.  Morris  jireferred  to  j^ive 
another  example  of  the  hij^h  standard  of  tho  Ameriean  navy. 
He  tired  his  hist  broadside  as  tho  nliip  iiiailo  her  limit  plunge, 
nnd  tiie  livin;:^  and  the  'lyin;;  and  tho  ilead  went  down  to- 
gether, tho  Aniciiean  (laj;  flying  at  tiio'()t-'i^k.  Tho  Confed- 
erates were  joined  by  three  more  gunboats  from  James  Kiver, 
and  tho  ('on;5ress,  having  been  set  on  fire  by  t<hclls.  .slipped 
her  cable,  ran  on  rthore,  surrendered,  am!  was  abandoned, 
being  on  lire  in  several  places.  J!y  five  o'clock  the  battle 
was  over.  No  hostile  gunboat  watt  disabled;  the  Merri- 
mack liad  none  of  her  plates  penetrated  or  knocked  off; 
only  two  of  her  crew  were  killed  and  nineteen  wounded. 
She  lost  lier  'metal  prow  by  ramming,  and  the  nniz/.les  of 
tivo  guns  wore  shot  away,  bat  tlio  whole  of  her  injuries 
were  n<tt  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  HUggest  a 
return  to  the  navy-yard,  therefore  she  anch(ued  olT  .Scwall's 
I'oint.  tlnit  she  might  more  eonveniently  complete  the  work 
of  destruetion  <>n  the  morrow.  AVhen  t!ie  I'uion  s<(uadron 
at  anchor  oft'  Fortress  Monroe  observed  that  the  Confede- 
rate vessels  wore  steering  for  tho  Congress  and  Cumboi'lantl, 
an  otTort  was  made  to  go  to  their  sueeor.  Tho  Minnesota  was 
the  only  one  adequate  for  otlensive  operations,  and  by  signal 
frtim  the  senior  otTu-er.  Capt.  Marstim.  she  slipped  her  cable 
and  steamed  up  for  Xcw]>ort  News.  7  miles  distant.  T'nfor- 
tunatcly,  she  grounded  before  reaching  thoro.  an<l  remained 
immovable  during  tho  battle  within  the  zono  of  fire  of  the 
combatants.  Tho  Roanoke  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  while 
being  towed  to  the  scene  of  the  eonflict.met  with  the  same 
misfortune,  but  were  relieved,  and  returned  to  their  an- 
chorage. At  1)  1'.  M.  tho  .\L>nitor  arrived,  and  was  ordered 
to  proceed  immediatety  to  the  protectitjn  of  the  Minnesota. 
Tho  President  luul  directed  tho  writer  to  go  to  Hampton 
Uoads,  and,  after  consultation  with  the  naval  authorities 
there,  withdraw  such  portion  <if  the  naval  foreeas  heth<uight 

Itroper  to  eo-i»iierate  with  the  army  in  clearing  the  right 
tauK  of  the  Potonuie  of  tiio  hostile  batteries  which  closed 
its  navigation.  Ho  reached  Old  Point  at  7V  a.  m.  Mar.  1', 
and  learning  tho  condition  of  affairs,  jtroeeeded  to  the  Min- 
nesota, thoneo  to  a  steamer,  from  which  ho  witnessed  the 
comb.it. 

It  was  a  cloudless  Sabbath  morn,  without  a  breath  of 
air  to  sway  the  black  column  of  smoke  which  indicated 
the  position  of  tho  Merrimack.  Tho  engagement  of  tho 
day  previous  had  terminated  the  history  of  armed  sailing 
ships  for  fighting  purposes,  and  now  for  the  first  time  iron- 
clads were  "to  join  their  dark  encounter."  At  S  a.  m.  the 
Merrimaek.  eommandeil  by  Lieut.  Catesby  Ap  R.  Jones. 
su]>j>orted  by  three  gunboats,  stood  out  to  attack  the  Min- 
nesota, which  was  lying  aground  about  U  miles  K.  S.  E. 
from  Newport  Xews,  with  her  liea<l  to  the  southward  nnd 
westward.  This  magnitieeni  frigate  therefore  becanio  tho 
stake  for  which  the  iron-ehuls  fought.  Tho  Monittir  ad- 
vanced to  cover  the  Minnesota,  and  when  within  one-third 


•  Tho  navy  department,  for  obvious  reasons,  had  continu- 
ally pressed  for  a  joint  exiKtUlion  lo  capture  Norfolk,  and  early 
in  I'V'b.,  1S62,  lien.  Itarnard,  chief  engineer  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  furnished  a  memorandum  oi'  a  plan  for  that  purpose, 
but  the  land-forces  could  not  be  obtained. 


of  a  rnllo  illHoharf^flf]  both  of  her  fifiinit  ut  the  Merritmiek, 
and  received  a  hroadHide  in  return.  The  tidvanta;;en  Hero 
apparently  in  favor  of  the  Merrimiick.  Kh«  wan  eonftnict- 
ed  in  conformity  with  <'n(ablif<hed  prineiph-ri,  iinncil  with 
un  appri<\eii  hrornlfiidc  batli-ry  of  liea\y  gunc,  and  miinned 
and  di-'<-iplined  aeeiirding  to  naval  u^ugef*.  The  .Monitor 
waK  wholly  a  lighting  iiiaehinu,  conrtnieted  on  prineiplcM 
whieii  provoked  ndver^e  eriticirim,  ehiidly  hecuuM;  it  fore- 
sharlowed  great  naval  cliangeH.  Nidtlier  intcrnully  nor  vk 
ternally  waK  there  anything 

"  Like  a  Hiutf'ly  nhlp  ,  .  . 

With  III!  her  bravi-ry  on,  and  luekh;  trim, 

HulU  fillrd  and  ntrciuiMTii  wuvIuk." 

Such  a  novelty  was  repugnant  t'l  naval  trudilion^,  and 
before  tho  officerM  and  crew  could  become  faniitiari/ed  with 
it  by  use,  they  bravely  ueeepled  battle  witli  a  victoriourt 
and  forini<lable  antag<inif4t.  Ah  the  two  irun-cladf  clo^f.-d, 
all  other  combatants  withdrew  nr  were  filent,  leavinj; 
the  cU'cp  water  to  tlie  north  wanl  anr|  eastward  of  I  ho 
mi<ldlo  ground  clear  for  this  memorable  hlruggle.  Tho 
firing  was  not  rapid  on  either  Hide;  tho  eomnmnderfi, 
anxious  to  waste  no  nhot,  fired  only  in  clu»<e  eontiict. 
In  mano-uvring  they  were  Honietimes  considerably  apart, 
and  onee,  while  the  vchhoIs  were  thus  separated,  the  Sler- 
rimaek  fired  three  (shells  at  the  Minnesota,  one  of  which 
exploded  the  boiler  of  n  tug  alongsi'le.  The  attentiit 
to  run  down  the  Monitor  was  futilt;,  owing  to  her  liglit 
draft.  Holid  deck,  and  overhang.  The  stroke  of  the  Mer- 
rimack, hitting  at  an  angle,  simply  pushed  away  her 
ligliter  antagonist.  For  more  tlian  three  hours  these 
mailed  warriors  interchangeil  indecisive  blows,  when  near 
ntion  tlie  Monitor  hauled  off.  and  the  writer  observed 
Cliief  Knginecr  ^timers  and  several  men  go  out  on  deck 
and  surround  the  ])ilot -house,  where  they  remained  t'omo 
time.  This  movement  laid  open  the  Minnesota  to  another 
attack  from  the  iMerrimaek,  but  her  eommander  did  not,  an 
previously,  avail  Jiimself  of  it  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  steamed 
over  to  Scwall's  Point,  passed  the  bar  and  the  obstructions 
in  Klizabeth  Hiver,  ami  so  on  to  the  navy-yard  at  meridian, 
three  hours  before  high  water.  The  writer  imuicdiately 
hoarded  the  Monitor,  and  found  her  gallant  commander 
lying  begrimed  with  jiowder.  bloody,  and  almost  sightless 
from  the  exjdosion  of  one  of  the  enemy's  shells  against  the 
lotikout  spaces  in  tlte  pilot-Iiouse.  lie  gave  him  the  sym- 
jiathies  of  a  shipmate  and  friend  and  congratulations  upon 
his  fortitude  and  hueeess.  Afterwards  he  reijuested  that 
the  otlicers  an'l  crew  might  be  assembled  on  deck,  where 
he  thanked  them  in  the  name  of  the  navy  department  for 
the  great  pcrvices  they  had  rendered. 

At  0.  l'>  I'.  M.  tclegra)>hic  communication  was  CBtabliBbod 
between  Washington  and  Fort  Jlonroe,  and  tho  following 
message  was  the  first  one  sent: 

"  Fortress  Moxroe,  C.-I5  p.  m .,  > 
"Mnr.  9,  1SG2.  / 

"The  Monitor  arrived  at  10  r.  m.  last  ni^iht,  and  went  imme- 
diately to  the  protection  of  the  Minnesota,  lying  aground  just 
iiclow  Newport  News.  At  7  A.M.  t*Mlay  the  Merrimack,  accom- 
panied by  two  wooden  steamers  and  several  tuirs,  siood  out  to- 
wards the  Minnesota  and  opened  fire.  The  Mtuiitor  met  them 
at  once  and  opened  her  fire,  when  all  the  enemy's  vessels  retired 
exccptin^'  the  Merrimack.  These  two  iron-clads  ftiught,  pari  of 
the  time  touchinir  each  other,  from  8  a.  m.  lo  noon,  when  the 
Merrimack  retired.  Whether  she  is  injured  or  not  it  is  iniiM>s- 
sible  to  say.  Lieut.  J.  L.  Wordtn.  who  commanded  the  Monitor, 
liandUd  her  with  great  skill,  and  was  assisted  by  Chief  Engineer 
Stim'*rs.  Lieut.  Wordcn  was  injured  by  the  cement  from  the 
pilot-house  being  driven  into  his  eyes,  but  I  trust  not  seriously. 
The  Minnesota  kept  up  a  continuous  (ire,  and  is  herself  some- 
what injured.  She  was  moved  considerably  to-day,  and  will 
probably  be  off  to-night.  The  Monitor  is  uninjured,  and  ready 
at  any  moment  to  repel  another  attack. 

*'(i.  V.  Fox, 
"  Assi4tant  Seereiary. 

"  Hon.  (ill^KON  WELLtS, 

*'  Sccrt'tan/  of  lite  Savy." 

The  ne.xt  morning  the  secretary  of  the  navy  telegraphed 
as  follows : 

*'Na\t  DEPABTMrsT,  Mar.  10.  1862. 

"It  is  directed  bv  the  President  that  the  Monitor  be  not  loo 
much  exposeti.  and' that  in  no  evenl  >ball  any  atltmpt  be  made 
to  proceed  with  her  unattended  to  Norh-Ik.  If  vessels  can  1»g 
procured  and  loaded  with  stone  and  sunk  in  the  channel,  ii  is 
important  that  it  should  be  done.  The  8.in  .laeinto  and  I>.ikota 
have  sailed  from  llosion  to  Hampton  Roads,  and  the  Sabine  in 
tow  of  the  Baltic  and  a  tug.  fmm  New  York.  (Junboats  will  be 
ordered  forthwith.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  detain  the  Miuuo- 
sola  until  other  vessels  arrive? 

"  G IDEOX  W  ELLE3. 

"Capt.  G.  V.  Fox, 
"  Asxistaia  Secrciary  of  the  Xary^  Fortress  Monroe." 

Tho  Monitor  fired  41  solid  cast-iron  shot  at  the  Merri- 
mack, each  weighing  IfiS  pounds,  with  a  charge  of  1,^ 
pounds  id'  eannon-]>owdor.  She  was  hit  22  times  without 
harm,  except  the  fracture  of  one  of  the  wrought-iron  Ings 
of  the  pilot-house.  Her  commander  only  was  woumlcd. 
I  The  Merrimack  fired  46  shells  at  the  Monitor  and  4  at  tho 
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Minnesota.  The  Monitor's  shot  did  not  strilie  the  Merri- 
mack at  the  wati-r-line,  wIhtc  the  protection  wa.s  only  one 
inch  of  iron,  but  hit  the  sloping  casemate,  which  was  cov- 
ered with  four  inches  of  iron  in  two  plates.  These  were 
always  broken  by  the  blow,  and  sometimes  the  wooden 
backing  was  bulged,  but  the  plates  remained  in  their  ]ilaces, 
not  having  been  hit  twice  in  the  same  spot.  No  one  was 
killed  or  wounded.  The  head  of  her  rudder-post  was  ex- 
posed, bat  it  e.xcaped  injury.  The  ))0unding  given  to  the 
Merrimack  during  these  two  days  was  without  precedent 
in  the  history  of  any  vessel,  and  she  was  becoming  leaky 
and  shaky,  besides  lightening  one  inch  for  every  consump- 
tion of  twenty-four  tons.  She  had  e.xhausted  her  powers 
against  the  Monitor  both  in  battering  and  ramming,  and 
a  wise  consultation  caused  her  withdrawal  to  the  dry  dock 
at  Norfolk. 

The  results  of  this  encounter  were  decisive.  The  Min- 
nesota was  .saved  with  a  loss,  during  the  two  days'  fighting, 
of  hut  3  killed  and  16  wounded.  The  Merrimack  remained 
under  repairs  for  more  than  a  month  behind  the  obstruc- 
tions of  Elizabeth  River.  The  Monitor  continued  in  the 
roads,  in  conjunction  with  three  large  steamers  fitted  as 
rams,  as  the  chief  reliance  in  jirevcnting  the  Merrimack 
from  passing  oul  to  destroy  the  transportation  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  which  covered  the  waters  between  Old 
Point  and  Yorktown.  To  this  vital  duty  she  was  limited 
by  imperative  orders.-^'  ' 

Throughout  the  North  public  sentiment  was  aroused  in 
favor  of  building  more  monitors,  and  Congress  responded 
with  liberal  appropriations.  In  a  few  months  improved 
Ericsson  batteries  armed  with  lo-inch  guns  departed  for  the 
Southern  coast,  and  took  conspicuous  positions  on  the  block- 
ade and  in  battle.  In  Great  Britain  the  apathy  with  which 
the  administration  of  Lord  John  Russell  had  permitted 
the  agents  of  the  rebellion  to  contract  for  the  building  and 
fitting  out  of  ships  in  her  ports  to  make  war  on  the  U.  S., 
witli  whom  she  was  at  peace,  gave  place  to  diligence  in  the 
observance  of  her  neutral  duties. 

At  1  A.  M.  Dec.  .31, 18fi2.  Cape  Hatteras  bearing  N.  N.  E., 
distant  20  miles,  this  little  Monitor — whose  fame,  "  follow- 
ing the  sun  anil  keeping  company  with  the  hours,  had  cir- 
cled the  earth" — found  a  resting-place  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean.  G.  V.  Fo.x. 

Monitor,  post-v.  of  Alpine  co.,  Cal.,  6  miles  N.  of 
Silver  Mountain,  in  the  midst  of  the  Sierra  mining-region. 

Monitor,  tp.  of  Bay  eo.,  Mich.     Pop.  OGS. 

Monk.     See  Mon.u:iiism,  by  T.  M.  Post.  S.  T.  D. 

Monk  (Gen.  George).     See  Albemakle,  Duke  of. 

Mon'key  [generally  supposed  to  be  corrupted  from  the 
old  Italian  muuicclu'n,  the  diminutive  of  mnnmi,  "ape," 
but  more  likely  from  in'tiiikhi  or  nmnkiii,  a  "  little  nnin  "], 
a  name  vaguely  applied  to  representatives  of  the  order 
Primates  and  sub-order  .\ntbropoidea;  generally  under- 
stood to  allude  to  the  small-tailed,  active  species  of  the 
several  families,  in  contradistinction  to  the  larger  species 
called  apes  and  baboons ;  but  also  frequently  used  as  a 
group-name  for  all  the  representatives  of  the  sub-order 
e.vclusive  of  man.  (See  HoMiNiD.€,  Primates,  Simiid.c, 
Mimu.E,  etc.)  Iheo.  Gill. 

Monks'hood,  tlie  common  name  of  the  European  aco- 
nite i  Ariniituin  unp'ftiis),  also  called  wolfsbane.  This,  the 
most  im])ortaht  species  of  the  genus,  is  a  perennial  herbace- 
ous plant  growing  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Europe, 
and  cultivated  somewhat  in  our  own  gardens  as  an  orna- 
mental flower.  The  root  is  tapering  or  spindle-shaped,  and 
is  sometimes  mistaken  for  horseradish.  The  stem  is  erect, 
simple,  rising  several  feet.  The  leaves  jire  dark  green  on 
the  ujjper  surface,  shiny,  and  arc  deeply  dividcil.  Tiio 
flowers,  which  are  borne  upon  a  handsome  terminal  ra- 
ceme, are  large,  of  a  violet-blue  color,  and  with  the  upper 
of  the  five  petals  developed  into  a  homllike  appendage. 
The  fruit  is  of  three  small  pods.  All  parts  of  the  aconite 
arc  highly  poisonous,  but  the  root  and  leaves  only  are 
used  in  medicine.  Tlieir  virtues  depend  nn  nil  alkaloid, 
aconih'ii,  which  is  one  of  the  most  virulent  poisons  known. 
Aconite  jjroduces  sensory  and  motor  paralysis,  ami  espe- 
cially aflects  the  heart,  directly  lessening  the  force  and 
frequency  of  its  beats.     In  fatal  dose  it  kills  by  cardiac 

()aralysis,  the  symptoms  resembling  those  of  death  by 
Hemorrhage.  A  peculiar  effect  of  aconite  is  a  numbness 
and  prickling  which  in  moderate  dose  ia  felt  about  the  lips, 

•  "  Telegram. 

"  Fairfax  CorRT-iiousn,  1 
Mar.  12,  1862.         / 
"  Cait.  O.  V.  Fox, 
"  AnsUlant  Secrfiary  of  the  ynvi/.  Fort  Monroe ; 
"fan  I  rely  on  the  Monitor  tii  keep  the  Merrimack  In  check, 
BO  that  I  can  make  Fori  Monroe  a  base  of  operations?    Pleuso 
answer  at  once. 
"  (Signed)  Geo.  B.  McClbllan,  Major-Gmeral." 


throat,  and  tips  of  the  fingers,  but  in  larger  dose  extends 
up  the  arms  and  legs.  Aconite  is  used  for  very  much  the 
same  purpose  for  which  bleeding  used  to  be  employed — 
namely,  to  moderate  the  heart's  action  in  the  early  stages 
of  acute  febrile  complaints.  It  also  seems  to  have  a  special 
power  over  inflammations  of  the  tonsils  and  throat.  From 
its  poisonous  properties  it  requires  to  be  used  with  caution, 
especially  as  there  is  no  antidote  to  it.  Preparations  of 
aeonite  are  also  very  useful  applied  e.\ternally  to  relieve 
local  pains.  The  application  produces  at  the  spot  the  pe- 
culiar tingling  above  referred  to.  Edward  Ci:rtis. 

Mouk'ton,  post-tp.  of  Addison  co.,  Vt.,  6  miles  N.  E. 
of  Vergennes.     Pop.  1006. 

Mon'mouth,  town  of  England,  the  capital  of  Mon- 
mouthshire, at  the  confluence  of  the  Wye  and  the  Monnow. 
It  has  some  trade  in  bark  and  timber.     Pop.  5874. 

Monmouth,  county  of  New  Jersey,  bounded  N.  by  the 
Raritan  Bay  and  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Area,  452i 
square  miles.  It  is  generally  level  and  fertile.  Live-stock, 
wool,  grain,  fruit,  and  garden  products  are  largely  raised. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  New  .Jersey  Southern,  the 
Freehold  and  Jamesburg,  and  other  railroads.  It  has  man- 
ufactures of  flour,  carriages,  brick,  harnesses,  clothing,  me- 
tallic wares,  lumber,  etc.     Cap.  Freehold.     Pop.  46,iai. 

Monmouth,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Warren  co.,  III., 
182  miles  S.  W.  of  Chicago,  is  the  seat  of  Monmouth  Col- 
lege and  Preparatory  School.  10  churches,  3  hanks,  2  libra- 
ries, 2  weekly  newsjiapers,  a  fine  opera-house,  5  hotels,  and 
many  manufactories.  Deposits  of  bituminous  coal  exist. 
Pop.' or  V.  4662;  of  tp.  1.574.      Swain  A  Lawrence, 

Eds.  &  PiBS.  ••  Monmouth  Review." 

Monmouth,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Jackson  co.,  Ia.,  on  the 
Iowa  Midland  R.  R.     Pop.  1187. 

Moumouth,  tp.  of  Shawnee  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  713. 

Monmouth,  post-tp.  of  Kennebec  co..  Me.,  on  the 
Maine  Central  R.  R.,  48  miles  N.  of  Portland,  has  4 
churches,  an  academy,  ancl  manufactures  of  clothing, 
moccasins,  doors,  sash,  blinds,  carriages,  webbing,  hoes, 
shovels,  leather,  and  other  goods.     Pop.  1744. 

Monmouth,  post-v.  of  Polk  co.,  Or,,  14  miles  S,  W,  of 
Salem,  contains  Christian  College,  1  grange,  1  newspaper, 
and  the  usual  stores  and  shops.     Pop.  about  250. 

T.  F.  Campbell.  Ed.  '•  Chhistian  Messenger." 

Monmouth  (James  Fitzroy),  Duke  of,  also  duke  of 
Buccleugh.  earl  of  Doncastcr  .and  of  Dalkeith,  liaron  Tyn- 
dale.  Ashdale,  and  Whitchester,  was  the  rejiuted  son  of 
Charles  II.  of  England  by  Lucy  Walters.  He  was  always 
a  favorite  with  the  king,  who,  however,  denied  his  legiti- 
macy, which  was  jjopularly  believed  in.  His  v.alor  in  the 
navy  and  army — for  he  served  in  France.  Flanders,  and 
Scotland  with  much  distinction — together  with  his  beauty 
and  engaging  manners,  made  him  a  general  favorite,  and  in 
1667  he  married  the  heiress  of  the  house  of  Buccleugh, 
whose  titles,  family  name  (Scott),  and  vast  estates  came 
into  his  possession.  He  took  part  in  the  Whig  conspira- 
cies of  1683.  and  was  exiled  to  the  Low  Countries,  but  after 
his  father's  death  landed  at  Lyme  Regis  with  a  small  force 
anil  claimed  the  crown  ;  but  was  defeated  at  Sedgcmoor 
July  6.  16S.0,  by  the  forces  under  the  carl  of  Faversham ; 
was  taken  jM-isoner,  anil  cxeruted  at  London  July  15,  1685. 

Monmouth,  Battle  of,  fought  (June  2S.  1778)  be- 
tween the  American  forces  under  Gen.  Washington  and 
those  of  the  British  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Intelli- 
gence of  the  treaty  w-ith  France  recognizing  Amcrii^an  in- 
dependence reaching  Sir  Henry  Clintun,  he  at  once  evac- 
uated Philadelphia,  and  comnicnccd  a  retreat  across  New 
Jersey  to  New  York.  The  .\merican  army,  which  had 
wintered  at  Valley  Forge,  imnic'liately  set  out  in  pursuit, 
the  advance  being  given  to  lien.  Charles  Lee,  whose  orders 
were  to  harass  the  enemy  and  impede  his  march  as  much 
as  possible.  By  the  2Sth  the  British  occupied  the  elevated 
land  about  Monmouth  Court-house,  where,  on  the  morning 
of  that  day,  the  American  advance  became  engaged  with 
the  rear  of  the  enemy  on  the  jilain  below,  over  whom  a 
temporary  advantage  was  gained  :  but  uiiiin  the  reinforce- 
ment of  the  British  line  the  .Vmericans  gavo  way  in  some 
confusion,  and  Lee  now  ordered  a  retreat.  Meanwhile, 
M'ashington.  in  ignorance  of  this  disaster,  had  ordered  up 
the  main  army,  and  himself  riding  forward  soon  met  the 
retreating  body.  With  mueli  indignatiim  he  ]ioroni|itorily 
ordered  Lee  to  rally  his  forces  and  hold  his  position; 
which  he  was  only  partially  able  to  do,  and  was  forced  to 
relinquish  the  gnuiinl,  when,  happily,  the  arrival  of  the 
left  wing  under  Lord  Stirling  checked  the  further  advance, 
and  (ireene.  now  coming  u)i  with  the  right  wing,  I'otcod 
the  enemy  to  retire.  Pre|iara(inns  were  niinlc  for  an  ad- 
vance moveinent,  hut  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  fight,  and 
during  the  night  Sir  Henry  Clinton  silently  withdrew,  the 
Intense  heat  scouring  him  against  pursuit.     Lee  allet;ed  in 
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litfi  (loforico  tlint,  uniLblo  to  lioM  IiIh  mlviiiH^ud  position,  bo 
ordt^rc'l  ttic  refrcnt,  iiitL'tirlini,;  to  nt-f'orin  liii^  cotnrnurKl  in  a 
iii()r(^  riivoniblit  )i().>'ition.  l''nrthiH  iiii'l  Hiil>Hi'i{ti(Mit.  (linn^- 
Hlii'i-lt'iit  <'iiri<lii>-t  (((  (ii-ii.  \Vii.H|iirit;;rnn  In-  wiik  tri<-<l  by  <;ourt- 
iMiirtiiil  iiii'l  f-ii-|ii-ii'lcil  irmu  rominiiiHl  iff  nur  yviir. 

Moil^inoiilliNhirc,  <(»uiily  of  KnubiiHl.  buiin<li>(l  K.  hy 
tbo  I'Htuiiry  nf  th('  Si'vorn  iiiid  the  lirintol  Cbfinnttl.  Arwi, 
671S  t'lpmri''  inib-n.  I'oji.  l7i,IKi;i.  Abnij;  (he  coiihI  the  hiinl 
in  low  ilimI  Icvi'I.  but  ttii'  nrtrtbrni  timl  iiorth-wcr'hTii  nitrlH 
iiri<  cb'valcil  ntnl  liilly,  thi'  hi^hcvt  )>niiit,  the  Su^iir  l.rMif, 
riyiii^  [H:a\  feet.  WhiMt,  niitM,  iiuil  barU-y  nrc  i^rttwu,  coul, 
irnti,  iind  liinc-<loiic  iib<tun<l,  iitid  iniiM'H  ure  extetiHivi^ly 
worked.  The  Wl-IhIi  biiit^uugo  in  in  general  uho  in  thiH 
eoiiiily. 

Moilllior'  (  llr.Mii  IIoNAVKNTniA),  I),  nt  I'liriH  June  ft, 
17'.''.' :  was  lir.''t  t-mpbiyt'd  an  a  elerk  in  the  iiflief  <<f  a  notary, 
thi-n  art  a  i'i»|»yi>t  in  the  miiiiflry  of  jiij-tirc;  t*(iiiUi'd  aftiT- 
wards  painting  under  (Jirodi't,  and  dfveb>pcd  bin  rnnark- 
able  talent  lor  oaricaturini;.  llis  illuHtrations  of  Iteran^er's 
('hiiuHitttt  and  La  I''i>ntaine'H  Fnh/tH  attnirti-'l  little  atten- 
tion, but  hi. s  Srrm-H  fnifHi/ail-cH  {  IS.'tl  ),  S'ltUvrilfH  Sr^UfH pitplt- 
hfirtH  (ls;i:i),  lhmr<iff,lH  tic  I'nrtH  flSfii).  and  M/moirv»  dr 
./oirft/i  /'rmUuniniir  (l.Sj7),  in  wbieh  both  texl  luid  illus- 
trations belonjj;  to  him,  prtived  a  ^reat  Muece«M  and  liavc 
real  Ininior.  Some  of  ttie  eomicaf  typet*  reprenented  In 
tlii'Hf  workn  be  brouglit  on  tlie  Htnge,  personating  tlieni 
binisi'lf,  tliougb  with  niediocre  Buececs,     D.  Jan.  Jt.  1877. 

IMoiinirr  (iMai((  ).  b.  at  Fbirenre  about  1K2S,  of  Frcneh 
jiarents  :  was  I'dncuted  in  Italy  :  settled  afterwards  in  I*aris; 
en;riiged  in  jouiiitilisiu  ;  writte  a  number  of  drauias,  lyrical 
poems,  and  bistorical  sketches  of  !taly,  and  niatle  a  name 
fur  himself  by  bis  curious  and  interesting  critical  or  critico- 
liist.irical  sketch,  Lrn  Ai.iu-  dr  /'ufnio  (ISOS). 

I>I(k''llt>,  county  of  Califurnia,  btuunled  X.  K.  by  Xovada 
and  S.  \V.  by  the  main  riilgc  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Its 
waters  fbiw  into  Walker's,  Mono,  and  Owen's  lakes,  none  tif 
which  communicate  with  the  sea.  The  land  near  the 
streams  is  in  ]»art  arable,  but  requires  irrijratinn.  The 
rainfall  is  small.  There  is  considerable  timber  in  the 
mountains.  There  was  once  a  good  annual  yield  of  gold 
from  placer-mining,  Itut  that  industry  has  declined.  Area, 
■II  01)  square  miles.     Cap.  Bridgeport.      Pop.  -IHO. 

Monocon'tridiP  [frcnn  ^ftnlorcntn'H — luoroc,  "single," 
and  K*i'Tpov.  a  "spine" — the  typical  genus],  a  family  of 
fishes  of  the -order  Teleoeephali  and  sub-(H-rler  Acantbop- 
teri,  characterized  by  tbo  compressed,  oblong,  ami  rather 
elevated  biidy  :  the  scales  very  large  and  developed  as  os- 
seous plates,  forming  a  kind  of  coat-of-mai!  ;  the  head 
provided  with  large  muciferous  cavities,  the  eyes  large 
and  lateral:  (be  ojiercular  b<mes  slightly  armed  ;  the  moutb 
witli  a  lateral  and  <iblirjiic  cleft  ;  tbc  tcctb  in  both  jaws  and 
on  the  pahitine  bones  villiform  :  tlio  branchial  aptTtures 
large;  tno  branehiostegal  rays  eight:  the  dorsal  tins  two, 
the  first  composed  of  (six)  spines,  with  scarcely  any  con- 
necting membrane,  tbc  second  and  anal  opposite  and  alike. 
the  ventrals  each  with  a  single  strong  spine  and  a  few  (2-.*?) 
very  short  rays.  The  family  is  represented  by  but  a  sin- 
gle known  spOL'ies.  Mtmorcntn'n  J'lpuuU-m*,  which  is  an  in- 
habitant of  the  riiinese  and  .lajjanesc  scae.  It  is  most 
eb>sely  related  to  the  genera  floploatethutt  and  Trnrhich- 
thi/H  of  the  family  Reryeidje.  TiiEO.  Gill. 

Moil'oclioril  [Ctr.  fxm-o<;.  "  one,"  and  xop^^-  ''  "  "String  "]» 
an  instrument  cbictly  used  for  (be  computation  of  musical 
intervals  and  the  mljusting  of  their  respective  ratios  with 
rcferonee  to  tho  soalo.  Itconsistsof  asingle  string  stretched 
over  a  board  or  box.  At  each  end  the  string  passes  over  a 
bridge,  and  is  fastened  to  a  strong  peg  or  wreneb-(iin. 
Underneath  tbc  string  there  is  usually  jilaeed  a  scale  with 
numerous  divisions  ami  subdi\isioiis,  at  any  of  which  the 
string  may  bo  stopped  by  means  of  a  movable  or  sliding 
bridge,  which  servos  to  divide  the  string  into  two  parts 
from  any  desirable  point.  The  string  of  the  monochord 
sboulil  be  of  equal  thiekness  throughout,  and  strong  enough 
to  bear  a  moderately  high  tension.  For  practical  use.  a 
string  of  sufficient  length  to  give  the  sound  of  CV  with 
clearness  will  be  found  most  convenient.  Such  a  string, 
if  stopped  exactly  in  tlie  middle  by  the  movable  bridge, 
will  sound  on  cither  side  the  octave  of  the  (' (' — i,  t\  the 
sound  of  the  /(((//'  length  of  the  string  is  an  octave  above 
that  of  its  trlii'lr  length.  When  stopped  at  one-third  of  its 
length,  the  sound  is  an  octave  and  fifth  above  that  of  the 
open  string:  and  one-fourth  of  its  length  produces  the  (' 
of  the  second  octave,  or  two  octaves  above  C  f.  The  ratios 
of  all  the  intervals  may  be  found  by  pursuing  the  same 
process  of  division.  William  Statnton. 

Monocotylrdouoiis  Plants.     Pee  Em)o<;ens. 

Mouod'  (FuKOKuio  JoKL  Jkax  UKnARp).  son  of  .Tonn 
Monod  ( 17t».'>-iS;tt>).  a  Protestant  Swiss  minister,  long  a 
pastor  in  Paris.     Fr^d^ric  was  b.  at  Monnaz,  Switzerland, 


May  17,  ]79'l;  wax  educated  at  Oenova;  nucccodivl  bin 
father  in  the  pastorale  of  the  National  ProteMlnnt  church 
of  the  Oraloiri',  Pari^,  and  in  IHIH  waf,  with  l>e  (laMparin, 
leader  of  llu-  Frcii  l-lvangelical  Hceef"«ion.  I*.  I»ec.  ,'J(),  iHfS.'I, 
—  Ilift  brother,  Aimh.I'IIi:,  succeeded  \i\it  brolbcr  in  (he  pax- 
torate  at  PariH,  and  wan  iin  able  orator  and  author  of  tho 
orthodox  Mehool.  lie  wan  b.  at  Copenhagen  Jan.  21,  |H02; 
d.  at  PariM  Apr.  0,  iK.'itb — Min  hrothern,  (Jiillai  mk  and 
lIoicAci:.  as  well  hh  Jkan  ( b.  |H22),  a  Hon  of  Kr^-d^Tie,  were 
prominent  French  Proter<tant  niiniKterH. 

MonodclpliH.      See    .Mauualm,    bv    Pi-.c    Tnroo-.nK 
Oii.i,,  M.  It..  Ph.  I>.,  M.  N.  A.  K. 
M<inodon.     See  Nakwiial. 

Mon'o^nim  [<ir.  ii.6yov,  "single,"  and  yf>d$ifi.a,  "cha- 
racter"], a   fiirure  or  cipher  combining  all  or  the  rnoro 
I   prominent    h>tters  of  a  person's  name  or  the  nam<r  of  a 
place   or  thing.     Artists,  printers,  pub]i^lM■^H,  and  eiigra- 
I   vers,  and   in  mediu'val  times  ei^il  arnl  ectrlexiastieal  ijiag- 
I  nates,  have  made  great  use  of  inonograins  instead  of  writ- 
!  ing  the  full  name.     The  study  of  inonogrnms  is  n  diftinct 
j  and  diflicull   branch  of  the  diplomatic  art,  for  there  arc 
I  great  numbers  of  ancient   monograms  still  un'leciphered. 
'  The  use  rif  the  monogram  is  at  hrast  as  old  as  the  reign  of 
Philip  of  Maeedon.     The  first  inonogrunm  flccin  to  have 
\  been  made  on  coins  and  medals. 

Moii'ogrnpli  [Hr.  mocov.  "single."  and  ypa^i^.  '*  writ- 
I  ing"],  in  modern  Hcientilie  literature,  a  treatise  or  paper 
'  discussing  a  single  bran<di  or  topic  of  a  science,  and  not 
treating  ((f  the  scicin-e  as  a  wlodc.  Thus,  a  treatise  rin  the 
.  wiljriws  would  be  a  botanical  monograph,  or  u  work  on  the 
alcfdiols  wouhl  be  a  chemical  monograph,  or  a  work  on 
I   Calvin  a  historical  monograph. 

Mono   Lnke,  in  .Mono  eo..  Cal..  E.  of  the  Sierra  Xe- 
I  vada.      It  is  some  1  1   miles  long  and  .s  broail,  and  has   no 
;  outlet:  its  waters  are  intensely  salt,  highly  alkaline,  con- 
■  taining  also  borax  and  lime.      Nevertheless,  the  larvie  and 
pupie  of  Ephtfdnt  (\i/i/<>niirn.  an  insect,  inhabit  the  waters, 
and  are  eaten  in  great  quantities  by  the  Indians.     It  con- 
tains several  islands,  some  having  active  fumeroles  or  lM>iI- 
ing  springs.     It  is  very  deep,  and  seems  to  have  once  been 
a  crater. 

Monomania.  Sco  Insanitv,  by  William  A.  Ham- 
mond, M.  I>. 

Monomya'ria  [Civ.  ti6vov,  "single,"  and  mvwi',  "mus- 
cle "1,  a  group  of  the  lamellibranchiatc  mollusks,  including 
the  Ostrcidie  or  oyster  family,  are  designated  as  monoraya- 
rian  or  as  the  Mf>nomyaria.  being  eharaeterizcd  by  possess- 
ing but  <tne  (the  posterior)  adductor  muscle.  Their  shells 
thus  present  but  the  one  muscular  impression. 

EitwAiin  C.  II.  Day. 
Mo'nonf  post-v.  and  tp.  (also  called  BKAnFonn)  of 
White  CO.,  Ind..  on  the  Louisville  Jfew  Albany  and  Chi- 
cago H.  R.     Pop.  969. 

Mono'na,  county  of  Iowa,  bounded  W.  by  the  Mis- 
souri River,  whicii  <lividcs  it  from  Nebraska.  Area.  700 
square  miles.  It  consists  mostly  of  prairies  adapted  to 
grain-culture.  The  county  is  well  watered,  and  is  trav- 
ersed bv  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  R.  H.  Cap.  Onawa 
City.     Pop.  iir..^!. 

Mononn,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Clayton  co..  In.,  on  the 
Iowa  division  of  the  Chicago  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R. 

Pop.  it*.:)it. 

Monon^ahe'laf  a  b.  of  Allegheny  co..  Pa.,  on  the  S.  W. 
hank  of  the  Monongahela  River,  opposite  Pittsburg.  Pop. 
115:1. 

Monongahela,  tp.  of  Greene  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1424. 

Mouoiigalu'la  iity^  post-v.  of  Washington  co..  Pa., 
21  miles  S.  of  Pittsburg,  on  the  Pittsburg  Virginia  and 
Charleston  R.  R.  It  was  ineorp<»rated  in  \i<7'^,  and  has  .1 
banks,  2  newspapers,  1  strawboard  paper-mill.  I  manila 
paper-mill.  2  planing-raills,  II  churches,  gasworks,  1  driv- 
ing park.  an<l  an  industry  connected  with  the  coal-mines 
in  the  vicinity.  The  board  of  trade  offer  free  building- 
sites  to  those  intending  to  erect  factories.     Pop.  llt7H. 

C.  llA/.zAitn.  En.  "  .Moxoxijaiikla  Vallkv  Rkpi  dlican." 

Monon^ahrla  River  rises  in  Randolph  eo..  West 
Va..  flow»N.  :>iHi  miles  in  a  tortuous  course,  and  joins  tho 
Allegheny  to  form  tho  Ohio  at  Pittsbnre.  Pa.  It  is  navi- 
gable by  slackwater  improvements  4ii  miles  to  Brownsville, 
Pa.,  and  2tM>  miles  for  keel-boats.  It  flows  through  a  fer- 
tile and  highly  jirosperous  reirion.  abtmnding  in  coal,  tim- 
ber, and  Various  minerals.  The  navigable  Youghiogheny 
is  its  most  important  tributary. 

MononE;a'lia«  :t  former  eounty  of  Minnesota,  now 
united  with  K'an<liyohi  co.     Pop.  in  1S70.  .Ili^l. 

Monongalia,  county  of  West  Virginia,  bounded  X.  by 
Pennsylvania.    Area,  450  square  miles.     It  is  somewhat 
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hilly,  but  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Cattle,  grain,  and 
wool  are  leading  products.  Coal  and  iron  are  found.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Monongahela  River.  Cap. 
Morgantown.     Poii.  13,547. 

Monoph'ysites,  adherents  to  the  doctrine  of  mono- 
physitism  ( Crr..  nne-natureism,  antithetical  to  diophysiti.sm, 
two-natureism).  I.  The  Monophysites  were  an  Oriental 
sect  originating  in  the  fifth  century  in  the  views  of  Euty- 
t-nES  (which  see),  concurring  in  the  main  wilh  them,  though 
with  certain  specific  differences.  They  held  that  though 
Christ  is  of  two  natures,  which  became  conjoined  at  the 
incarnation,  he  does  not  subsist  i«  two  natures.  There  is 
in  this  sense  but  one  nnttire  after  the  union,  though  that 
nature  involves  and  embraces  two  parts.  The  human  is 
not  annihilated,  but  is  virtually  lost,  or  virtually,  though 
not  essentially,  absorbed  in  the  divine — "  like  a  little  honey 
mingled  with  the  ocean."  The  Xestorians  virtually  argued 
there  are  two  natures,  therefore  there  must  be  two  ])ersons  : 
the  Monophysites,  there  is  but  one  person,  therefore  there 
can  be  but  one  nature — both  arguing  in  this  way  from  a 
true  premise  to  a  false  conclusion.  It  is  very  clear  that 
raonophysitism.  in  its  many  forms  and  representatives, 
covers  various  degrees  of  error  from  a  mere  confusion  of 
terms— an  obstinate  logomachy  on  the  one  side  to  a  very 
gre.at  perplexity  of  ideas  and  obscuration  of  truth  on  the 
other.  The  logom,achies  usually  involve  confusion  of  ideas 
somewhere,  even  if  they  do  not  involve  real  conflicts,  and 
the  interests  of  truth  demand  not  only  right  things,  but 
right  terms — the  soul  of  a  sound  faith  in  the  form  of  sound 
words.  Great  divines  of  both  the  Roman  and  Protestant 
churches  have  maintained  that  the  error  of  the  Monophy- 
sites was  an  ignorant  and  obstinate  battle  with  sound 
words,  rather  than  with  the  things  the  words  really  were 
meant  to  express,  and  that  their  heresies  were  heresies  of 
phrase  rather  than  of  doctrine.  Such  is  the  view  of  De 
Castro,  Vasqucz,  Le  Quien,  Combefis.  Asseman,  and  others 
among  the  Catholics,  and  Ludolph,  Weissmann.  .lablonski, 
CottarDorner.  and  others  among  Protestants.  They  appeal 
for  evidence  to  the  monophysitic  liturgies  and  confessions, 
to  their  comparison  of  the  union  of  the  two  elements  in 
Christ  to  the  union  of  soul  .and  body  in  man.  and  to  their 
best  writers  in  general.  Basnage.  Patavius,  Natalis,  Alex- 
ander, Fuchs,  and  the  majority  of  writers  take  the  opposite 
view,  and  rightly. 

The  relation  of  the  systems  to  one  of  which  the  Mo- 
nophysites adhere,  to  each  other,  and  to  the  orthodox  faith 
has  never  been  more  felicitously  stated  than  by  Hooker : 
"  There  are  fmii-  things  which  concur  to  make  complete  the 
whole  state  of  our  Lord:  his  deity,  manhood,  the  conjunc- 
tion of  both,  and  the  distinction  of  one  from  the  other. 
Fuui-  principal  heresies  have  withstood  the  truth  :  Arians, 
against  the  deity  of  Christ;  Apollinarians,  maiming  his 
human  nature:  Xestorians,  rending  Christ  asunder  and 
dividing  him  into  two  persons  ;  the  followers  of  Eutyches, 
by  confounding  in  his  person  those  natures  which  they 
should  distinguish.  Against  these  there  have  been  /our 
most  famous  councils  :  Nice,  against  the  .\rians  :  Constan- 
tinople, against  the  Apollinarians ;  Ephesus,  against 
Nestorians  :  Chalcedon  against  Eutychians.  Four  words — 
Iruhj,  pcrfectbi,  indiehibbj,  distiiicl/i/,  God-man,  of  both 
One,  in  that  one  Both — comprise  Christian  belief  in  refu- 
tation of  the  foresaid  heresies.  Within  which  foiii-  heads 
all  heresies  which  touch  the  person  of  Christ  may  be 
brought."     (  Wnrkt  (Keble).  Oxford,  186o,  ii.  2?,7.) 

II.  The  ajiirit  of  the  Monophysites  was  that  of  their 
era,  fierce  and  bloody.  Only  internal  harmony  was  needed 
to  make  them  very  formidable.  But  a  system  which  orig- 
inated in  extravagance  and  confusion  of  thought  ran  out 
of  necessity  into  a  number  of  sects.  These  multiplied 
rapidly  after  the  extinction  of  the  hopes  of  the  Monophy- 
sites to  maintain  them.sclves  as  the  orthodox  and  catholic 
Church  of  the  East.  The  sects  which  arose  were  as  fol- 
lows :  (1)  The  Aeephaloi;  (2)  the  .Tulianists;  (:i)  the 
.Scvorians;  (4)  the  ,Iuliani8ts;  (.i)  from  the  .'cvcrians 
sprang  the  Agnoetists;  (I!)  the  Trithcists ;  (7)  the  Da- 
mianists  :  (8)  the  Cononitcs ;  (9)  the  Niobitcs. 

III.  The  most  important  councils  associated  with  the 
history  of  the  Monophysites  are — (I)  the  Council  of  Con- 
8t;intiuople  (118-449) :'  (2)  the  "  Robber  ,'*ynod  "  at  Ephe- 
sus, which  restored  Eutyches  (449);  (:))  the  Gpuncil  of 
Chalcedon,  the  fourth  (ecumenical  (4.51).  It  decideil  that 
the  two  natures  are  united  without  fusion,  without  muta- 
tion, indivisibly  and  inseparably — one  Christ  hi  two  na- 
tures. It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  common  (ireek 
text  reads  *•  o/' two  natures,"  which  is  the  jirei'ise  form 
preferred  by  the  Monophysites.  (See  Miinscher,  Iliind- 
iiic/i  d.  iMfimcii.  drunli.,  iv.  101.)  Theso  results  were  ac- 
cepted universally  in  the  Western  Church,  and  very  gen- 
erally in  the  East,  but  were  rejected  with  groat  violence, 
a»  Nostorianining,  wherovor  the  Monophysites  wore  in 
force. 


IV.  The  struggle  was  violent  and  protracted  between 
the  parties.  (1)  In  Fitiettiiic  the  disophysite  bishops  were 
espelled,  and  Theodosius  was  made  patriarch  of  .lerusa- 
lom.  (2)  In  Einfpt,  under  the  presbyter  .Elurus  and  the 
deacon  Mongus,  the  Jlonophysites  separjited  themselves. 
(3)  In  Antioch,  Peter  the  Fuller,  from  whom  the  Mo- 
nophysites are  sometimes  called  FuUonians,  attempted 
to  introduce  into  the  Trisagion  the  formula.  "  Thou  (God) 
wert  crucified  for  us."  which  the  enemies  of  the  Monophy- 
sites insisted  must  mean  that  the  divine  nature  was  cruci- 
fied if  Christ  had  but  one  nature,  and  called  them  Thco- 
paschites.  (4)  The  emperor  Zeno  (482)  put  forth  the 
ffenoticon,  which  was  designed  to  harmonize  the  contend- 
ing parties.  It  used  general  expressions,  which  ignored 
the  exact  points  at  issue,  avoided  equally  the  phrases  "  one 
nature"  and  "two  natures,"  condemned  both  Eutyches  and 
Xestorius,  and  made  an  allusion  to  the  Council  of  Chalce- 
don which  was  far  from  respectful.  Like  all  documents 
of  evasive  compromise  issued  while  the  passions  of  men 
are  still  hot.  it  widened  the  breach  and  inflamed  the  ani- 
mosity. (5)  Pope  Felix  III.  (483-492)  pronounced  against 
the  Henoticoii.  and  excommunicated  .\cacius,  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  (484).  This  led  to  a  suspension  of  com- 
munion between  the  Western  and  Eastern  churches  for 
thirty-four  years.  (6)  The  emperor  ,\nastasius  I.  (491- 
518)  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  held  fast  to  the  Henoti- 
rnn,  with  an  evident  leaning  to  the  Monophysites.  (7)  In 
addition  to  the  doctrinal  interests  there  was  a  struggle 
between  Rome  and  Coustantinojjle  for  supremacy.  Rome 
and  orthodoxy  came  forth  triumphant.  .lustin  I.  (450- 
527),  with  Pope  Ilormisdas  (514-523),  effected  the  reunion 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  (518),  the  Htmoticon  was 
set  aside,  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  were 
established,  the  bishops  deposed  by  the  Mono))hysites  were 
restored,  the  formula  of  faith  demanded  by  the  pope  was 
acknowledged,  Severus  and  his  followers  were  condemned, 
the  names  of  the  obnoxious  patriarchs  of  Constantinople 
were  stricken  from  the  Diptvch  (which  see),  and  the 
names  of  Leo  the  Great,  and  of  Eui)hemius  and  Macedo- 
nius,  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  were  inserted  in  them 
(519).  (8)  The  Jlonophysites  were  now  branded  as  hei-e- 
tics  both  by  the  state  and  the  dominant  Church.  A  thou- 
sand of  their  bishops  and  other  clergy  were  de])Osed.  ira- 
jirisoned,  and  outlawed.  Prominent  among  these  was 
Xenajas  (Philoxcnus),  d.  522.  (9)  The  strength  of  the 
Monophysites  in  Egypt  was  so  great  that  they  were  ab'c 
to  find  in  it  a  refuge  in  the  time  of  the  terrible  storm  whicll 
had  broken  on  them  (Timotheus,  ^Elurus,  Severus,  Julian). 

The  sphere  of  the  Monophysites  was  the  East,  where 
local  and  political  jealousies  intensified  the  disputes  which 
arose  with  the  Church  of  the  West. 

(1)  Monophysitism  was  influential  in  Egypt,  from  Alex- 
andria  as  a  centre.  In  that  land  it  continues  to  this  day. 
(See  Copt,  Abyssixiax  Chiriii,  and  Ethiopia.)  (2)  Ic 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Asia  Minor,  Cyjirus,  and  Pales- 
tine, under  the  patriarch  of  .Antioeh,  the  Monophysites 
take  their  name  from  their  organizer  and  restorer,  the  monk 
and  presbyter  Jacob  Baradai,  and  are  known  as  Jacobites 
(which  sec). 

The  Armkxiax  CnirncH  (which  see)  is  nominally  mono- 
jihysite.  The  total  number  of  the  Monophysites  is  prob- 
ably about  9,000,000.    (For  literature  see  Moxotiielitk.s.) 

ClIAIU.ES  P.    KkALTH. 

Monop'oli,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Bari 
dcUc  I'uglio.  This  town  is  situated  on  a  low  promontory 
on  the  shores  of  the  .\driatic,  about  25  miles  S.  E.  of  Hari. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  three  gates :  the  castle  was 
built  by  Charles  V.  The  harbor,  though  very  smjill,  is 
safe,  and  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  some  navigation, 
and  the  town  is  not  without  trade  and  commerce.  Pojt.  in 
1874,  19,993. 

Monop'oly  [Gr.  (xdi'os,  "alone,"  and  niaXtlv.  to  "sell;" 
Lat.  iiiiiiin/inliiim;  Fr.  tii'iiiii/iiilr],  the  sole  right  of  buying, 
selling,  or  manufacturing  a  thing.  Alonopoly  involves  an 
interference  with  the  general  laws  of  trade  to  rule  out 
competition,  and  secure  to  the  party  having  this  ;idvantage 
a  profit  above  tlic  fair  average  profit  of  business.  The 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  icquircs  that  all  com- 
modities bo  furnislieil  to  consumers  at  a  jirieo  conformed 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  their  actual  cost.  Ordinarily, 
under  free  competition,  the  natural  alternations  of  supply 
and  ilemand  arc  a  sufficient  regulator.  But  individual 
self-interest  prompts  effort  to  override  this  jirinciple,  that 
one  ])arty  may,  through  some  control  of  the  nmrkcl,  set 
on  his  goods  an  arbitrary  ]irico,  irrespective  of  the  cost. 
The  effect  of  a  monopoly  is  thus  to  enrich  the  party  pos- 
sessing it  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  a  monopoly  may  be 
obtained.  One  may  invent  a  now  articlo  of  general  utility 
or  n  now  method  of  producing  an  article  already  in  use. 


i\H)M)i'i  i.i:ii>.i-,    MoNo'i  iii.iJ'ii'.s. 


Jf  he  can  Uiren  liiH  Hoorot  to  himnolf,  ho  mtiy  enjoy  a  inn- 

nrtpuly,  iiii<l  hih  ri^^iil  to  do  tliin  cannot  be  tronU'wlu'l.  IJnt 
ill  iii(),-l  fUHoH  llid  HiM-rfl  in  iuvcuIlmI  when  tliu  iiiliflu  iw  oC- 
fuitnl  lor  Halu.  Ilcn(x\  to  Kocurc  Home  rtiward  lor  llii-  bruin- 
work  of  tiioiij^ht  an(!  invention,  Iuwh  of  copyriKlit  unil 
I>tit.ent  ri^lit  art!  i-nuL-tefL  Tlienu  ^ive  to  the  aiiliior  or  in- 
venlor  for  ii  t<irin  of  jearH  a  monopoly  of  IiIh  |iroilu(:tion. 
wbicb  niiihl  lie  rc^janled  art  entirely  lu>{itinnite.  lboii;;li  ex- 
istin;;  abuneM  umior  the^ie  Iuwh  have  caurteii  home  to  (juuh- 
tiun  wlietlier  tliin  iH  the  best  method  for  attaining  the  end. 
In  antiiii>ation  of  a  Hciu-eity  from  natural  caiinen,  or  to 
priicliiio  an  urtilicial  neareity.  a  party  may  buy  up  llie  en- 
tire supply  of  un  artiele  in  the  nnirkel,  and  withhold  all 
sale.-J  iiiilil  Htein  necrff-ity  eompeln  peoide  to  buy  at  what- 
ever priio  tlie  hnbler  may  Hee  fit  to  demand.  In  f*ueh  a 
(■a.-e  the  mnnupnly  is  a  wrongful  inlp^»^ition.  little  better 
than  <i()wnri;;ht  robbery.  Many  Hpeeiilalive  operations  of 
the  corn  exebiinj^e  and  the  wtoek  exehiinj^e  partake  rd'  this 
eharnt-ter.  Certain  natural  advanla};e.'<  .sometimes  j^ive 
one  i-oimtry  or  a  HCetitMi  of  ectuntry  the  monopoly  of  a  par- 
ticular prkidiict.  ThuH,  China  and  .fapan  have  a  monopoly 
of  tea,  our  Soul  hern  States  cd' cotton,  and  Pennsylvania  of 
anthracite  coal.  True  policy,  as  well  art  the  golden  rule, 
forbids  tlio  abuse  of  hucIi  an  a(lvanta;^u. 

The  most  mischievous  monopolies  arc  those  wliich  iiro 
created  by  special  lei^islatiiui.  Thus,  feudal  laws  ;;avc  to 
an  iirirttocraey,  few  in  numbers,  a  monopoly  ni'  lancis,  the 
burilen  of  wliicli  has  ln-en  heavy  upon  ICnj^hin*!  to  the 
present  day.  In  the  early  <levelopment  of  European  cnin- 
mereo  the  practieo  was  almo-^t  universal  for  j;overnTnents 
hy  speeial  charters  to  ereate  corporations  enclowed  with 
strict  monopolies.  (For  illustnition  seo  Kast  India  Com- 
pany, ete.)  The  subsidy  jiaid  by  such  corjioration.-*  to 
the  state  was  a  small  consideration  for  the  op]ir*;ssion»( 
which  they  laid  upon  the  people.  After  reacliin;;  a  cer- 
tain sta;;e  j^eiuiine  cmnmercial  enterprise  was  restricte<I. 
rather  than  fosterel.  by  these  measures.  Under  the  old 
niysteni  of  bankin;;  in  thirt  country  the  same  policy  jire- 
vailed.  Special  cliarters  were  enacted,  often  on  considera- 
tion of  a  nnnus  to  the  State,  which  made  the  business  a 
monopoly  for  each  bank,  and  the  public  was  poorly  guarded 
by  the  conditions  prescribed.  The  same  tendency  is  man- 
ifested in  the  ;^ivinj^  of  railway  clutrters  and  the  creation 
by  Iej;islative  action  of  jjrcat  moneyed  corptirations.  The 
main  plcLi  fur  such  Icfjislation  is  that  great  enterprises  of 
the  hi<;host,  iinptirtanuo  to  the  public  good  must  bo  en- 
couraged by  special  privileges.  The  mischief  of  it  is  that 
tho  ereaturo  of  the  state  grows  into  ii  power  to  control  the 
state.  If  tlio  necessity  urg<'d  in  the  plea  l)e  admitted,  it 
must  also  be  considered  tliat  tho  stimulus  is  an  artificial 
one,  liable  to  be  abused,  and  therefore  to  be  employed  with 
tlie  utmost  caution.  The  legislature  must  make  responsi- 
bility commensurato  with  j)r!vilege,  and  liold  tho  favored 
parties  always  amenable  to  the  law.  Statutes  granting 
speeial  favors  should  bo  regarded  with  snspicion.  and  the 
popular  mind  should  ever  be  reasonably  jealous  of  all 
nion  )poIy.  A.  L.  Giiapin. 

Mouopter'idae  [from  Monoptrrnn,  the  typical  genus],  a 
family  of  tho  onicr  of  eels  or  Apodcs.  The  body  is  very 
elongated,  even  for  eels;  tho  anus  in  the  posterior  half  of 
the  length;  the  skin  quite  nakcti :  the  head  small:  the 
mouth  with  the  cleft  moderate:  the  u])per  Jaw.  with  its 
margin,  formed  by  tho  intcrniaxillaric'^,  which  are  in 
contact  at  the  median  line,  and  behind  them  and  jiarallcl 
with  them  are  well -developed  supramaxillaries ;  teeth 
small  and  in  a  narrow  band  :  branchial  apertures  confluent 
into  a  median  slit  below,  and  with  tlu?  membrane  nearly 
attached  to  the  isthmus;  dorsal  and  anal  tins  moderately 
devolo])ed  ;  cauilal  oi)solcte,  and  pectorals  wanting:  the 
humeral  arch  is  connected  with  the  skull ;  "two  basal 
branehihyal  pairs'*  are  developed,  and  there  are  (third 
and  fourth)  superior  pharyngeal  bones  o\\  eaeh  side;  tho 
branchial  arches  have  rudimentary  laininir,  smd  the  slits 
between  are  moderately  wide:  the  stomach  is  nearly  sipho- 
nal.  and  there  arc  no  pyloric  appendages;  the  ovaries  arc 
provided  with  oviducts.  Tho  family  thus  distinguished 
has  been  constituted  for  tho  reeejttion  of  a  peculiar  species 
of  tish  \,yt<nu>j>tii-HM  Javanennim),  found  in  the  East  Indian 
and  rhino-Japanese  seas.  It  sometimes  attains  the  length 
of  three  feet  or  more.  There  are  not  loss  than  ISS  verte- 
bra* in  its  back-bone — 100  abdominal  ami  SS  eaudal. 

Tni:oi»oitr  (Jii.i.. 

I>IoiioqTlCt%  a  V.  of  Kosciusko  co.,  Ind.,  in  Plain  tp. 
Pop.  HI'. 

iMon'othoism  [ttr.  fidko?,  "one."  and  ©to«.  "Hod"], 
the  dnetriiic  or  belief  that  there  exists  but  one  tiod.  as  dis- 
tinguished from  polytheism,  which  teaches  tho  existence 
of  more  than  one  divinity.  Judaism,  Christianity,  and 
Mohammedanism  aro  the  principal  monotheistic  relig- 
ions. 


.Monotli'i^liteNf  adhorontJi  of  inonothelilUm  ((ir.,  ooO' 

wilt  iHtn ).  the  doctrine  that  there  in  but  one  Will  in  the  per- 
son <d'  Chrirt,  It  if  oppostMl  to  diolhelitinm  (two  mIII 
ism),  lh(!  doetriiie  that  eaeh  nature  of  Christ  y^tpfvtfxr  u 
diHtinut  will,  both  in  fueulty  and  exurcirte. 

I.  Though  monotheliliftm  pruct'udvd  from  the  CatlioUu 
side,  it  IH  yet  an  olff^tioot  of  tlie  monophycitir  tnlluenee  on 
tln^  (diureh  poliey  of  the  Hyzantine  roiirt.  The  monopby- 
Hite  strnggleH  of  the  tifth  and  Hixlh  eenturiert  had  tn-i'ii  tlie 
HourcoH  of  uproar  nml  of  anareliy  tlirou^hout  the  empire. 
ThoHc  at  last  nnHumed  Huch  a  fhape  an  to  threaten  it'*  unity 
and  perpetuity.  There  rteenied  lo  be  Mpeeiiil  ground  for  the 
fi;ar  (hat  I'^gypl,  n  here  moMophyhilir<iii  ruled  almost  without 
restraint,  would  cut  itself  hnihe  from  the  orthodox  court 
in  Hyxantium  and  form  a  Moparale  kingdom.  The  dangerfi 
of  the  hour  were  heightened  by  the  prolonged  war  with 
the  Persians  HVH^-WIH).  lieraeliuH  (f>H)-fill)  r-ouglit  lo 
avert  the  threatening  evilH  by  removing  llie  terrible  nclii-m 
which  still  diviiled  tho  Church.  In  liiH  interview  with 
Paul,  the  inonophysite  patriarcdi  of  Armenia,  the  uxprtnt- 
sion  "  the  ono  energy  of  Christ,"  had  been  ufed,  ana  tho 
impression  it  made  on  both  sides — it  is  disputed  by  which 
it  was  first  used — suggested  ihitl  it  might  be  made  the  basiM 
of  a  uomj)ro»ii«c  between  the  CatholicH  and  the  .Monopby- 
HituH.  With  the  ('atholicH,  and  in  accordance  with  Chalee- 
don,  the  two  natures  were  to  be  uMifcrted,  and  yet  with  tho 
doctrine  <d'  one  theandric  energy,  one  volititin.  implying 
ono  will,  virtual  provision  would  be  made  for  the  ttort  of 
unification  for  which  the  .Moiiophysites  contended.  Pro- 
tractecl  eonferences  followeil  with  the  mouophysite  patri- 
archs. .Arcadius  of  Cyprus  an'l  Alhanasius  of  llierapoli.^, 
subscqHcntly  of  Antioeh,  and  with  the  orthodox  patriarchs, 
Sergius  of  ConstantiiKiple  an*l  <"yrus,  who  was  placed  by 
tho  emi»eror  in  the  see  of  Alexandria.  These  men,  repre- 
senting the  great  di\  iiled  parties,  were  willing  to  concur  in 
the  doctrine  propinindctl  by  the  empen»r  as  one  whieli 
wouM  preserve  the  truth,  for  which  on  each  side  the  con- 
test had  been  jirotracted.  Tho  fir.'ft  fruit  of  the  compro- 
mise was  that,  under  the  energetic  cfl'orts  of  Cyrus,  the 
Scverians  of  Kgypt  were  brought  back  to  the  orthodox 
Church  (r>;t:i).  The  Monophysites,  who  were  not  t>uti»tied, 
were  yet  forced  into  compliance. 

II.  (1)  So]>hronius,  a  learned  Palestinian  monk^  who  at 
the  time  of  the  unicm  was  in  Alexandria,  maintained,  es- 
jiecially  against  the  seventh  pr<»position  (ff  Cyrus,  that  the 
lioctrino  was  in  contlict  with  orthoiloxy.  When  (ti.'Mj  he 
became  patriarch  of  .lerusalem,  he  caused  it  to  be  con- 
demned oy  a  synod,  on  the  ground  that  two  natures  involve 
two  natural  energies  of  will,  two  operations,  two  wills,  and 
that  in  Christ  the  energy  of  each  nature,  of  each  will,  oper- 
ates under  the  coeijergy  of  the  other  nature,  the  other  will, 
undiviiled  and  unminglcd.  (2)  On  the  ajipeal  of  Scrgiud, 
Pope  Honorius  I.  {(126-638)  advised  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion slufuld  be  dropped  as  invidving  fruitless  speculation. 
Xoverthelcss.  he  decided  in  favor  of  the  nionottielite  view 
((i;i.'i).  (II)  On  this  declaration  the  empen.r  felt  himself 
authorized  to  put  forth  a  new  creed,  un<ler  the  title  Ecthrnin 
pi«fro.f,  "exposition  of  faith  "  (038).  It  was  probably  writ- 
ten by  Sorgius.  Its  language  is  ambiguous:  it  forbids  all 
controversy  on  the  <iuosti(m :  and  while  it  confirms  the  doc- 
trine of  Chalcedon.  it  maintains  that  we  arc  to  "  ascribe  all 
tho  operations  in  Christ,  the  human  as  well  as  the  divine, 
to  tho  Word  incarnate.  .  .  .  Every  operation  proceeded 
from  the  same  incarnate  Word,  without  division  or  con- 
fusion. .  .  .  Christ's  body,  tliough  animated  with  a  rational 
soul,  produced  no  motion  whatever  of  itself."  (4)  So- 
])hronius  had  meanwhile  been  keeping  uii  a  correspondence 
with  Rome,  but  an  end  was  put  to  all  the  negotiations  in 
that  direction  by  the  Mohammedan  invasion  of  Palestine 
and  Egypt  ((jiiT-tUO).  While  these  events  cut  off  So- 
phronius  from  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
world,  his  adherents.  Stephen  in  the  East  and  the  abbot 
Ma.ximus  in  the  West,  workctl  in  his  spirit.  (6)  Pyrrhua, 
tho  successor  of  Scrgius  in  tho  see  of  Constantintiplc  (639). 
approved  of  the  Ecthesis,  but  was  led  by  Maximus  (643) 
to  renounce  it.  An  .UVican  general  synod  (ri46»  without 
a  dissenting  voice  condemned  uionothclitism.  After  the 
death  of  ilonorius  (63S)  Pope  Soverinus  declared  against 
tho  Ecthesis.  Pope  John  IV.  ((iiO-Oi2)  condemned  the 
Eethosis,  and  urged  Constantino  III.,  the  successor  of 
Ilcraclius.  to  withdraw  it  (641).  Pope  Theodore  I.  (642- 
641').  at  the  ap]>cal  of  tho  African  Church  (646).  made 
tho  same  demand  of  the  emperor  Constans  II.  (630-66Si. 
threatening  that  if  it  were  refused  he  would  excommunieate 
tho  Church  of  Constantinople,  lie  constituted  at  the  .«ame 
time  Stephen,  bishop  of  I)or  in  Palestine.  ajiostoUc  vicar, 
with  orders  t  '  depose  all  the  monothclite  bishop-;  and 
clergy.  Hemmed  in  in  this  way.  tho  Iiyr.antinc  court 
yielded:  Constans  withdrew  tho  Ecthesis  {64-8). 

III.  ( I)  In  place  of  the  Ecthesis.  however,  the  emperor 
sot  forth  tho  "  Typo  of  tho  Faith  " — the  Tupoa  tc»  pimtcom. 
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The  Type  forbade  anew  all  contention  on  the  will  or  wills 
of  Christ :  men  were  to  be  satisfied  with  the  decisions  of 
the  five  general  councils;  matters  were  to  be  put  back  to 
the  point  at  which  they  stood  before  the  strife:  nnd  those 
who  attem])ted  to  renew  the  discussion  were  to  be  visited 
with  the  severest  penalties,  ecclesiastical  and  civil.  (2) 
But  principle  and  party  zeal  alike  made  it  impossible  at 
this  stage  to  suppress  the  matter  in  this  way.  The  reply 
of  Pope  Theodoras  was  excommunication  and  anathema 
against  Paul,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  author  of  the  Tupos.  Pope  Martin  I. 
((Utt-fioS)  pursued  the  warfare  against  the  emperor  with 
yet  greater  vigor.  At  the  First  Lateran  Synod  (049)  dio- 
thelitism  was  established  as  the  Church  doctrine;  the  de- 
fenders of  nionothelitism  in  general,  the  i>atriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople in  particular,  and  the  two  imperial  edicts  were 
put  under  the  anathema.  The  course  of  the  pope  was 
treated  by  the  emperor  as  treasonable.  He  was  seized 
(65."i)  by  Kalliopas,  imperial  deputy,  and  brought  to  Con- 
stantinople a  prisoner.  His  life  was  spared  only  on  the 
intercession  of  the  dying  patriarch  Paul,  but  he  was  sent 
into  exile,  where  he  died  of  his  sufferings,  firm  to  the 
cnil.  The  abbot  Maximus  was  appealed  to  by  every  form 
of  jiersuasion  to  acknowledge  the  Tupos.  but  be  could 
not  be  moved.  Finally,  his  right  hand  was  cut  off,  his 
tungue  torn  out.  and  he  was  sent  into  exile,  in  which, 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  he  died  (602).  (3)  Such  savagery 
would  have  power  for  a  little  time,  but  for  a  little 
time  only.  Pope  Adeodatus  (077)  excommunicated  the 
Greek  patriarchs;  the  Greek  Church  in  return  excom- 
municated the  pope;  and  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches  were  again  sundered.  But  the  fearful  growth 
of  the  Mohammedan  power  made  the  healing  of  this  peril- 
ous breach  of  the  most  urgent  importance.  Constantine 
IV.  Pogonatus  (008-08;^)  entered  into  negotiations  which 
led  to  the  convening  of  the  sixth  general  council,  the 
First  Trullan  (whichsee),  (080-681).  A  doctrinal  writing 
from  the  hands  of  Pope  Agatho  (080)  formed  the  basis  of 
the  conclusions  reached.  The  Monothclites  saw  that 
nothing  but  a  miracle  could  save  them.  The  miracle  was 
attempted,  but  the  dead  body  woukl  nut  rise,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  one  will  lay  dead  with  it.  The  council  anathema- 
tized all  Monnthelites.  Pope  Honorius  had  been  anathe- 
matized in  the  letter  of  Agatho:  the  council  anathema- 
tized him  again.  It  was  decided  that  there  is  in  Christ 
two  natural  wills  and  two  natural  operations,  unseparated, 
immutable,  undivided,  unmingled — "  two  natural  wills, 
not  in  antagonism,  but  the  human  will  following,  not  re- 
fsisting,  but  rather  subject  to.  hi.s  divine  and  almighty 
will."  The  Church  of  the  West  had  stood  firm  for  the 
faith,  even  at  the  price  of  the  dishonor  of  her  dead  pope. 
The  decrees  of  the  council  were  confirmed  at  Rome,  and  bv 
the  Second  TruIIan  Council  (692).  known  as  the  Quini- 
SKXTiM  (whichsee).  (4)  The  emperor  Philippicus  (Bar- 
d;iiK-)  brought  about  a  temporary  triumjth  of  the  Mono- 
thclites at  a  council  held  at  Constantinople  (711),  which 
reversed  the  decisions  of  the  sixth  general  council,  but  at 
bis  downfall  (7i:i)  monothelitism  lost  the  little  inlluence 
which  had  been  left  it.  and  vanishes  out  of  history.  A 
doctrine  which  for  a  century  convulsed  kingdoms,  arrayed 
popes  against  emperors,  and  pope  against  pope,  and  coun- 
cil against  council,  had  in  a  little  while  no  representatives 
on  earth  except  the  poor  handful  of  Maroxites  (which 
see)  who  gathered  about  a  monastery  on  Lebanon,  and 
who  as  a  body  survive  that  By/.antine  kingdom  to  whose 
policy  they  o\ved  their  being,  though  they  have  long  re- 
nounced the  doctrine  which  sundered  them  from  the  great 
boity  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Ciiarlks  P.  Kral'TII. 

illonotrenruta  [(;r.  ^ofo?.  '•single,"  and  rp^/xa,  an 
"  opening  "],  (he  lowest  order  of  mammals,  the  sole  existing 
order  of  the  sub-class  Ornithodelphia  or  Protothcria.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that,  as  in  the  birds,  one  ex- 
ternal orifice,  opening  into  a  (common  cloaca,  servos  for  the 
discharge  of  alvine  and  renal  excretions  and  for  reproduo- 
tive  purposes.  They  also  approach  the  birds  in  the  pres- 
ence of  large  coraccdd  bones,  in  the  absence  of  true  teeth. 
in  the  bill-like  jaws  of  one  species  {Oniitfii>rfn/ii<hiiM  jifirtt- 
(/o.run),  in  the  spurs  u|>on  the  hind  legs,  and  in  the  ehn- 
racterji  of  the  ovaries  and  the  skull.  The  two  species  of 
Echidna,  too,  are  quilled  with  feather-like  spines.  Tliero 
are  alw)  other  interesting  resemblances  tc»  birds,  and  some 
to  reptiles.  Their  relations  to  the  (itber  matnnmls  arc  com- 
plex. Their  non-plaeental  development  ami  the  presence 
of  marsupial  bones  ally  them  to  the  true  marsupials. 
The  aosencc  of  teeth,  the  character  of  the  claws,  and 
the  rcsemhianco  in  general  habits  have  led  some  sys- 
teiuatists  to.  place  (hem  among  the  Edentata  or  Bruta. 
which  they  represent  among  the  nonplacental  nnnnmals. 
Ther'i  are  but  three  living  species,  arranged  in  two  families, 
Tnchyglossida;  and  Ornithorhynchidu?.  which  arco'sentially 
sub-ordors.    Some  very  large  fossil  flpecies  have  been  found, 


all  Australasian,  like  the  three  living  ones.     None  have 

external  ears. 

Monovar',  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Alicante,  on  the 
Llda.  is  well  built,  and  has  large  salt-works  and  manufac- 
tures of  saltpetre.     Pop.  0422. 

lUonrea'le,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Palermo,  4 
miles  S.  W.  from  the  city  of  Palermo.  It  stands  high  on 
the  slojie  of  Monte  Caperto,  and  commands  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  islaml  and  sea.  The  whole  neighborhood  is 
enchanting,  but  the  poorly  built  town  has  little  of  interest 
except  its  cathedral,  one  of  the  most  splendid  temples  in 
the  world.  It  is  in  form  a  Latin  cross:  the  exterior  has 
undergone  modifications,  though  some  original  portions  re- 
main unchanged;  the  bronze  doors  date  from  1186.  The 
interior  (325  feet  long  and  125  broad)  consists  of  three 
naves  supported  by  sixteen  gigantic  columns  of  Oriental 
granite,  with  capitals  of  exquisite  workmanship.  The 
mosaics  which  almost  cover  the  inner  walls  of  the  cathedral 
are  of  the  richest  and  rarest  description,  and  the  Moresque 
ornamentation  is  beautiful.  The  roof  has  been  admirably 
restored  since  the  fire  of  1811.  Adjoining  the  cathedral 
is  the  great  monastery  of  the  Benedictines,  one  of  the  most 
superb  convents  existing.  The  cloisters,  constituting  the 
most  artistic  part  of  the  building,  enclose  a  large  court, 
flanked  by  spacious  porticoes,  the  delicate  arches  of  which 
are  supported  by  double  Moresque  columns.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  this  exquisite  structure  is  fast  falling 
into  ruin.  The  terrible  massacre  known  as  the  Sicilian 
Vespers  (1282)  began  on  the  road  from  Palermo  to  Mon- 
reale.     Pop.  in  1874,  16.211. 

Monro'  (Alexander).  M.  I>..  F.  B.  S..  b.  in  London, 
England,  of  Scotch  parents.  Sept.  19,  1097  ;  studied  medi- 
cine and  surgery  at  London  under  Cheselden,  at  Paris  under 
Bouquet,  and  at  Leyden  under  Bocrhaave ;  was  admitted 
as  a  surgeon  at  Edinburgh  1719  ;  was  elected  by  the  town 
council  in  Jan..  1720,  first  professor  of  anatomy  to  the  new 
medical  school  established  in  connection  with  the  univer- 
sity, and  instituted  a  course  of  instruction  which  soon  made 
that  school  the  best  medical  college  in  the  world.  He  was 
(me  of  the  two  principal  promoters  of  the  Royal  Infirmary 
at  Edinburgh,  where  he  delivered  clinical  lectures  :  founded 
a  society  for  collecting  and  publishing  professional  papers; 
edited  six  volumes  of  Mcdiial  £nsni/8  and  Ohscrrtitions 
(1732),  and  two  volumes  o^  Et^sni/s,  Phi/sictif  ami  Lltrraiif, 
for  the  same  body,  which  had  then  taken  the  name  of  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Society.  His  own  publications 
comprised  Ontcnfot/i/,  or  Treatise  on  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Bones  (Edinburgh.  1720),  Essai/  on  Comparative  Anatomy 
(London,  1744),  Ohseri'ations,  Anatomical  and  Phyntolvyi- 
val  (Edinburgh,  1757),  and  an  Account  of  the  Success  of 
Inocnlatitm  of  Smallpox  in  Scotland  (1765).  These,  with 
other  tracts  left  in  MS.,  were  printed  together  in  1781. 
Dr.  Monro  resigned  the  chair  of  anatomy  to  his  youngest 
son.  Alexander,  in  1759.  but  continued  his  clinical  lectures 
at  the  infirmary.  P.  at  Edinburgh  July  10,  1707.  Dr. 
Monro  is  often  styled  Primufi,  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
son  and  grandson  of  the  same  name,  who  were  also  emi- 
nent anatomists. — His  eldest  son,  BoNAi.n.  b.  1731,  was  also 
an  able  physician  and  published  several  medical  books, 
besides  a  memoir  of  his  father  (1781).     X>.  in  July,  1802. 

IHonro  (AlexandeiO.  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E..  son  of  the 
above,  b.  at  Edinburgh  Mar.  24.  1733;  studied  surgery  in 
the  L^niversity  of  Edinburgh  under  his  father,  to  whom  he 
became  assistant  professor  of  anatomy  July,  1750;  spent 
some  time  at  the  medical  schools  of  Berlin  and  Leyden  ; 
succeeded  his  father  as  full  jirofessor  in  1759.  and  also  as 
secretary  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  which  in  1783  took 
by  royal  charter  the  title  of  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
Among  his  publications  were  Or  Vcnin  f^ymphatlriH  Vnl- 
rnlofiisi  (Berlin.  1757).  which  involved  him  in  a  controversy 
with  Dr.  William  Hunter  of  London  ;  On  tl.v  Stmcture  and 
FunctionH  of  the  NervonH  Syntcnt,  a  large  illustrated  folio 
(Edinburgh,  1783);  On  the  Structure  and  Physiolorjy  of 
Fi»hen  (folio,  1785).  I)r»criptlttn  of  all  the  Uurefr  MucttHie 
of  the  Unman  fittdy  (1788),  and  Three  TreatineH  on  the 
hrnin,  the  Eye,  and  the  Ear  (illustrated.  1797),  besi<ics  sev- 
eral papers  in  the  TrannactionR  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal 
Society. — His  son  Alkxanuku  was  in  1798  conjoined  with 
him  in  the  professorship,  from  which  ho  retired  in  1808, 
anil  d.  at  Edinburgh  Oct.  2.  1817. 

Monro  (Ai,i:xani>t;h).  M.  D..  F.  R.  S.  E.,  son  of  the 
above,  b.  at  Eilinburgh  Nov.  5,  1773;  was  educated  at  the 
high  school  ancl  university  of  that  city;  studied  medicine, 
anatomy,  and  surgery  in  London;  succeeded  in  IS08to  liis 
father's  i»rofussorship.  from  which  he  retired  with  tlie  title 
of  emeritus  professor  (d'  anatomy  in  1847,  at  which  lime 
tlie  post,  hacl  been  filled  for  152  years  by  three  generations 
bearing  the  same  name.  Dr.  Monro.  Tertinn,  as  lie  was 
called,  became  in  1828  president  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  published  papers  in  the  Trans- 
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nrd'oiu  of  that  nocioty,  anil  wrote  sovoral  moilicjil  worka. 
I),  lit  CniiKlnekiirt,  nimr  Kdinburgli,  Miir.  1(t.  |H.'i!l. 

iWoiiriic',  ciiiinty  iif  S.  Aljiljitiiiii.  Iniiiinii'il  W.  in  |mrt 
liv  ttm  Aliiljiiiini  lUvLT.  It  iH  iH'iirly  l<-'vfl,  wfll  tirnlHT(!<l, 
uiil  bus  II  li;!lil.  |priiilm'tivc  mjil.  Ari'ii,  KMlll  Ki|imn'  iiiili'M. 
Culltm  mill  ijiirii  ni-v  tcailiiig  productH.  l'ii|i.  Miinruiivillu. 
I'lip.  I  I, ■-Ml. 

Aloiiroc!,  i-iiunly  of  K.  Arkiinmo.  Arcii,  1)00  nquiirr! 
iiiilu.".  It  in  triiviTMrcl  liy  till!  Wliili!  UiviT  iiriil  liy  tin? 
AikiiiiHiis  Ciiilnil  iiihI  .\Ii.ni|ilii»  ami  I.itdc  Ui.ik  II.  It-?.  It 
in  ill  |iiirt  iiiiu-.-liy.  Tin'  ii|iIuiii1k  lire  »!xcuu''liii;;ly  lerlilf. 
Ccitlciii  anil  ciirii  aro  IliliIiii);  iiruductx.  t'up.  Clurviidun. 
Pi,|i,  s:;:i(i. 

Monroe,  cniinty  nf  S.  Fliiridii,  coinprinon  tlip  RrcatiT 
|iurt  III  llii'  l'"i.iiiiM>.i  Kkvs  iwhiuli  nui>)  uml  ii  liir(;«  trin-t  of 
(lie  niainliinil  lairiliTiiiK  "ii  tliu  liiilf  of  Muxii^ii.  Arwi. 
;:inill  >i<iuari'  inilfs.  'I'lir  iiiaiiilaiiil  \it  iimi-tly  iMivcriMJ  with 
i-ypreMM,  Hiivaiiiiiis,  ami  rvi'rjflinli'r*.  ami  i;*  partly  ailapti-il 
to  »tock-rai«iiiK  ami  lumljur-ciittiiiK-  Tnipiral  fruits.  Sisal 
luMiip,  rirc,  cti'.  iiri>  ;;roivii.  cliiflly  upon  tliu  ir>lmiil.i.  wliirll 
I'lMitiiin  nearly  all  the  popiiliitioii.  ivlio  nrv  inoctly  cnjrajsiMl 
ill  iiiariliiiii'  piirsuitii.  Suit  in  niunufiiuturoil.  Cap.  Key 
Wiwt.     I'ipp.  Miu. 

Monroe,  county  of  N.  W.  Central  (iimrttia.  Area,  12.'! 
»r|iiare  miles.  It  is  boumled  K.  by  (leninlKec  River,  and 
tniverseil  by  the  Mai'on  and  Western  11.  K.  It  is  unilu- 
liitin«.  with  inuidi  fertile  soil.  Cotton  ami  corn  arc  lead- 
in;;  ]iroiliiets.     Cap.  Forsytb.     Pop.  17,21.'!. 

Monroe,  county  of  .'^.  W.  Illinois,  boumled  \V.  by  the 
Mississippi  Uiver.  .\rea,  .'110  square  miles.  It  prodiiecs 
lar^o  crops  of  corn  and  other  grain.  Coal  is  inincil  iit 
various  points.     Cup.  Waterloo.     Pop.  12,OS2. 

Monroe,  county  of  S.  W.  Central  Iniliaiia.  Area.  I2.'i 
square  miles.  It  is  billy,  fertile,  and  wi-ll  timbered  with 
oiik.  Cattle,  oak  bark.  t;niin,  and  wool  are  leadini;  prod- 
nets.  Limestone  is  f|iiiirriod  and  lumber  and  leather  arc 
inanufaetiired  extensively.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
Louisville  New  .Mbiny  and  Chicago  R.  R.  Cap.  IJlooin- 
ington.     Pop.  U.lCi.s.  " 

Monroe,  county  of  ,«.  Iowa.  Area,  l:!2  square  miles. 
It  is  loUint;,  fertile,  and  underlaid  with  vast  beds  of  coal. 
Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  arc  leading  products.  The  county 
is  traversed  bv  the  Iowa  Central  and  the  liuilington  and 
Missouri  River  R.  Rs.     Cap.  Albia.     Pop.  12,724. 

Monroei  county  of  Kentucky,  bounded  ,•*.  by  Tcnnos- 
see,  ami  traversed  by  the  {'uniberland  River.  ,\rca,  1110 
square  miles.  It  is  ridling  and  fertile,  producing  tobacco, 
ciun,  oats,  wool,  and  live-stock.  Cap.  Tonipkinsvillo. 
i'op,  '.I2:;i. 

Monroe,  county  of  S.  Michigan,  bounded  E.  by  Lake 
Erie  and  S.  by  Ohio.  Land-area.  540  square  miles.  It  is 
level  and  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  arc  leading  )iiod- 
uets.  The  manufactures  include  carriages,  briek.  lunibir. 
etc.  It  is  traversed  by  the  river  Raisin  and  by  the  Holly 
Wayne  and  Monroe,  the  Toledo  and  Detroit,  and  the  Mich- 
igan ."^outlicrn  R.  lis.     Cap.  Monroe.     Pop.  27,4S;!. 

Monroe,  county  of  .Mississippi,  bounded  K.  by  .\Ia- 
bama.  and  traversed  by  the  Tombigbeo  River  and  the  Mo- 
bile and  Ohio  K.  R.  .\rea,  750  square  miles.  It  is  very 
t'crtile.  Live-stock,  corn,  and  cotton  are  leading  products. 
Cap.  Aberdeen.     Pop.  22.fi.'il. 

Monroe,  county  of  N.  E.  Jlissouri.  Area,  670  square 
miles.  It  is  uneven,  fertile,  and  abounds  in  timber,  sand- 
stone, limestone,  and  coal.  Live-stock,  wool,  tobacco,  and 
grain  are  leading  products.  Traversed  by  the  Hannibal 
and  Western  Missouri  K.  R.     Cap.  Paris.      Pop.  17,11'.!. 

Monroe,  county  in  the  W.  of  Nebraska.  Area,  lOOS 
square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  N.  and  S.  forks  of  the 
river  Platte.     Pop.  2:io. 

Monroe,  county  of  W.  New  York,  bounded  N.  by  Lake 
Ontario.  .Area,  fi.'<2  square  miles.  It  is  very  fertile  and 
somewhat  undulating.  Limestone,  gypsum,  ami  sandstone 
are  quarried.  Live-stock,  wool,  grain,  tobacco,  hay,  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  fruit,  ornamental  and  fruit  trees,  seeds, 
bulbs,  etc.  are  extensively  grown.  The  mauufaelures  in- 
clude lumber,  leather,  lime,  flour,  furniture,  luaehinery, 
castings,  eoojierage,  agricultural  tools,  carriages,  paper, 
metallie  wares,  and  many  other  kinds  of  goods.  Roches- 
ter, the  capital,  is  the  chief  scat  of  the  manufacturing  and 
coniniercial  interests.  These  are  more  fully  ilescribed  un- 
der that  head.  (Sec  Rocrkstkr.)  The  county  is  traversed 
by  the  tienesee  River  and  Canal,  the  Erie  Canal,  and  nu- 
merous lines  of  railroad.     Pop.  117. SOS. 

Monroe,  county  of  Ohio,  boundecl  S.  E.  by  the  Ohio 
River,  which  separates  it  from  West  Virginia.  Area,  42;'> 
square  miles.  It  is  uneven  and  very  fertile,  and  contains 
iron  ore  and  a  large  area  of  coal.  Live-stock,  tobacco, 
wool,  and  grain  are  extensively  produced.    Cheese,  leather, 


lumber, flour,  fumituro,  eta.  are manufnctured.  Cap.  Woodn- 

lleld.     I'op,  2.0,7711. 

.Monroe,  county  of  E.  I'cnn«ylvimio,  bounded  8.  E. 
partly  by  the  Dcdaware  River.  Area,  .'iH(l  «quare  mile*. 
Its  surface  is  soiiiewbal  broken,  with  elevated  |daleau>i  and 
fertile  valleys,  tirain  i«  the  leading  agricultural  product. 
Lumber,  leather,  and  (lour  are  largely  inanufaclured.  The 
county  is  traverited  b.v  tin?  Itelaware  La'-kawanna  and  We)<i- 
cril  R.  It.     Cap.  Struuilsbiirg.      I'op.  |H,;i02. 

.Monroe,  county  of  Tennessee,  boiindeil  S.  K.  by  North 
Carolina  and  \.  E,  b.v  the  Little  TenneNseo  Hiver.  Area. 
40tt  sijuare  iiiibrH.  The  E.  part  in  mounlainoiiM,  the  Koil  fer- 
tile. Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  proiliielK,  Th© 
county  irt  traversed  by  the  East  Ti-'uncMsec  and  (joorgia 
R.  R."    Cap.  MadiKonville.     I'op.  I2..')H9. 

.Monroe,  county  of  S.  E.  West  Virginia,  hounded  E. 
and  S.  by  \'irginiii,  unci  on  the  W.  by  ,\ew  River.  Area, 
joo  square  miles.  The  E.  part  is  inounlainous  ;  the  re't 
is  a  widl-cultivated  and  fine  arable  and  pastoral  region. 
The  leading  products  are  corn,  tobaec«i,  wool,  and  live- 
stock. The  r-oiiiity  contains  many  valuable  minerlil  springs, 
and  is  traversed  by  the  (ireenbrier  River  and  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  R.  R.     Cap.  L'nion.     Pop.  11,121. 

Monroe,  county  of  W.  Wisconsin.  Area,  1100  square 
miles.  It  is  uneven  and  fertile.  Live-»tock,  grain,  wool, 
and  lumber  arc  leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed 
bv  the  La  Crossir  anil  .Milwaukee  and  the  West  Winconsin 
ii.  Us.     Cap.  Sparta.      I'op.  lO.i.OO. 

.Monroe,  tp.  of  Mississippi  co..  Ark.     Pop.  1133. 

.Monroe,  tp.  of  Sevier  co.,  Ark.     I'op.  309. 

.Monroe,  tp.  of  Colusa  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  ll.'iO. 

.Monroe,  posl-v.  and  tp.  of  Fairfield  co..  Conn.  The 
eoiiiiiy  is  traversed  by  the  llousalonie  R.  R.     Pop.  1226. 

Monroe,  post-v,.  cap.  of  Walton  co.,  Oa.,  10  miles  X. 
of  Social  Circle  R.  R.  Station.     Pop.  43S. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Cass  co.,  III.     Pop.  C30. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Hardin  co..  III.     Pop.  1468. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Ogle  co.,  III.     Pop.  823. 

Monroe,  post-tp.  of  Adains  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  960. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Allen  Co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1479. 

Monroe,  t|i.  of  Carroll  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  910. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Clarke  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1«63. 

Monroe,  t]i.  of  Delaware  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1247. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  (irant  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1047. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Howard  eo.,  Ind.     Pop.  891. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  .lelfcrson  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1700. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Kosciusko  eo..  Ind.     Pop.  1)90. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Madison  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  2221. 

.Monroe,  tji.  of  Morgan  eo.,  Ind.     I'op.  1467. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1820. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Pulaski  cc,  Ind.     Pop.  1418. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Putnam  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  ICOS. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Randolph  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1CC2. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1058. 

Mtinroe,  tp.  of  lienton  co..  la.     Pop.  759. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  liutlcr  co.,  la.     Pop.  644. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Fremont  co.,  la.     Pop.  901. 

.Monroe,  post-v.  of  Fairview  tp..  Jasper  co.,  la.,  on 
the  Keokuk  and  Des  Moines  R.  R.,  has  1  weekly  news- 
paper and  1  hotel. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Johnson  eo.,  la.     Pop.  1034. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Linn  co..  la.     Pop.  SOS. 

Monroe,  tji.  of  Madison  co..  la.     Pop.  495. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  .Mahaska  co..  la.     Pop.  125S. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  .Monroe  co.,  la.     Pop.  773. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Ringgold  co.,  la.     Pop.  268. 

Monroe,  Ip.  of  Wayne  co..  la.     Pop.  587. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  .\ndcrson  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  2044. 

Monroe,  post-v.,  cap.  of  <5uaehita  parish.  La.,  on  the 
Vicksburg  Shreveport  and  Texas  R.  R..  has  7  schools.  5 
churches.  2  newspapers.  3  hotels,  and  stores.     Pop.  1949. 
a.  W.  Mi-Cit.vMK.  En.  "OuArHiT.t  TEi.F.r.R.irn." 

Monroe,  posttp.  of  Waldo  eo.,  Me.,  S  miles  X.  of  Bel- 
fast, has  manufactures  of  lumber.     Pop.  1375. 

.Monroe,  post-tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  Mass.,  5  miles  X.  of 
Iloosac  runnel  Station.     Pop.  201. 

.Monroe,  post-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Monroe  co.,  Mich.,  35 
miles  S.  of  Detroit,  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  South- 
ern, the  Toledo  Canada  Southern  and  Detroit,  and  the  Flint 
and  Perc  Marquette  R.  Rs.,  has  2  female  seminaries,  10 
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cturche?.  a  public  library,  2  newspapers,  Masonic  and  Odd 
Fellows  lodges.  2  hotels^  1  German  workingmen's  benevo- 
lent association,  a  conservatory  of  music,  1  machine  and 
en.^ine  shop,  1  tobacco  factory,  -i  flouring  mills,  3  sash  and 
blind  factories.  sa\v-mi!ls,  and  several  factories.  Good  fish- 
eries exist  near  the  citv,  and  extensive  vineyards  are  spring- 
ing up.     Pop.  of  V,  50Sfi  ;  of  tp.  10U3, 

M.  D,  Hamilton,  "Monroe  Commercial." 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Daviess  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  729. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Lincoln  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2016. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Livingston  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  716. 

Monroe,  a  v.  and  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  of  v. 

3:>;; ;  of  tp.  sso. 

Monroe,  post-tp.  of  Platte  co.,  Neb.     Pop.  338. 

Monroe,  post-tp.  of  Grafton  co..  N.  H.,  on  the  Con- 
necticut River,  opposite  Mclndoe's  Falls,  Vt.,  has  manu- 
factures of  lumber  and  starch.     Pop.  532. 

3Ionroe,  tp.  of  Camden  co.,  N.  J.     Pop.  1663. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Middlesex  co.,  N.  J.,  traversed  by  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  and  the  Freehold  and  Jamesburg 
R.  Us.     Pop.  3253. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  is  mountainous,  with 
fertile  valleys,  has  numerous  villages,  and  manufactures 
of  iron,  cotton,  and  other  goods.  Iron  is  mined  exten- 
sivelv.  The  post-village  of  Monroe  is  on  the  Erie  R.  R. 
Pop.'of  tp.  4666. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Guilford  eo.,  N.  C.     Pop.  840. 

Monroe,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Union  co.,  N.  C,  on 
the  Carolina  Central  R.  R.,  has  3  churches,  2  schools,  1 
bank,  1  carriage-factory,  1  hotel,  1  weekly  newspaper,  and 
stores.     Pop.  of  v.  448  ;  of  tp.  2386. 

BovLiN  &  Wolfe.  Eds.  and  Pubs.  '*  Monroe  Enquirer." 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Adams  co.,  0.     Pop.  1304. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Allen  co.,  0.     Pop.  1739. 

3Ionroe,  tp.  of  Ashtabula  co.,  0.     Pop.  1419. 

Monroe,  post-v.  of  Lemon  tp.,  Butler  co.,  0.   Pop.  .324. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Carroll  co.,  0.     Pop.  931. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Clermont  co.,  0.     Pop.  20S8. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Coshocton  co.,  0.     Pop.  832. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Darke  co.,  0.     Pop.  1226. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Guernsey  co.,  0.     Pop.  1018. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Harrison  co.,  0.     Pop.  1012. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Henry  co.,  0.     Pop.  658. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Holmes  co.,  0.     Pop.  921. 

3Ionroe,  tp.  of  Knox  co..  0.     Pop.  1087. 

.Monroe,  tp.  of  Licking  co.,  0.     Pop.  1119. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Logan  co.,  0.     Pop.  1372. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Madison  co.,  0.     Pop.  463. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Miami  co.,  0.     Pop.  2704. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Muskingum  co.,  0.     Pop.  876. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Perry  co.,  0.    Pop.  1120. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Pickaway  co.,  0.     Pop.  1870. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Preble  co.,  0.     Pop.  1631. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Putnam  co.,  0.     Pop.  451. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Richland  co.,  0.     Pop.  1572. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Bedford  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1719. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Bradford  co..  Pa,     Pop.  1221. 

3Ionroe,  a  b.  (Monroeton  P.  0.)  of  Monroe  tp.,  Brau- 
fonl  CO.,  Pa.,  at  the  Junction  of  the  .Sullivan  and  Erie  and 
the  iiarclay  R.  Rs.     Pop.  293. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Clarion  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1334. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Cumberland  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1832. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Juniata  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1078. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Snyder  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1126. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Wyoming  co..  Pa.     Pop.  974, 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Greene  co.,  Va.     Pop.  1331. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Adams  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  416. 

Monroe,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Green  co..  Wis.,  on 
the  Monroe  branch  of  the  Chicago  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  R.  R.,  has  4  hotels,  2  wagon-factories,  1  bank,  1 
foundry,  and  2  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  of  v.  3408  ;  of 
tp.  -1530. 

Monroe  (Andrew),  b.  in  Virginia  Oct.  20,  1792.  the 
youngest  of  a  family  of  eleven,  four  of  whom  became 
Methodist  ministers:  joined  the  Ohio  Methoilist  Episco])al 
conffM'cnce  in  1815:  was  sent  iiy  iiishop  Aslmry  to  Cum- 
berland circuit,  Ky, ;  Htatioiied  in  St.  Louis  in  1824:  was 
a  pioneer  worker  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Missouri  conference  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  South,  at  his  death,  Nov.,  1871.     T.  O.  Summers. 


Monroe  (James),  b.  in  AVestmoreland  co.,  Va.,  Apr.  28, 

1758,  was  the  son  of  Spence  Monroe,  and  a  descendant  of 
a  Scottish  Cavalier  family;  was  educated  at  William  and 
I-Iary  College;  entered  the  Revolutionary  army  in  1776: 
served  with  distinction  in  the  principal  engagements  of 
1777-73;  was  wounded  at  Trenton;  studied  law  under 
Jefferson:  served  again  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war:  was 
delegate  to  Congress  1783-86 ;  oppose*!  the  ailoption  of  the 
U.  S.  Constitution  1788;  was  U.  S.  Senator  1790-94;  min- 
ister to  France  1794-96;  governor  of  Virginia  1799-18(12, 
and  again  1811  ;  an  envoy  to  France  1802,  and  to  Spain 
1805  ;  minister  to  England  1803-08  ;  was  secretary  of  state 
1811-17,  and  also  secretary  of  war  1814-15;  was  president 
of  the  U.  S.  1817-25.  elected  the  first  time  over  Rufus  King, 
the  Federalist  candidate,  and  re-elected  in  1820  with  little 
opposition  ;  the  chief  events  of  this  prosperous  adminis- 
tration. **  the  era  of  good  feeling."  were  the  acf|uisition  of 
Florida  from  Spain,  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of  inter- 
nal improvements,  the  enunciation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820.  the  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  the  Spanish  American  states,  and  the  last 
visit  of  La  Fayette  to  the  U.  S.  Mr.  Monroe's  last  days 
saw  him  much  distressed  by  his  creditors,  for  the  free- 
handed hosj)itality  so  characteristic  of  his  native  State  in 
her  palmy  days,  together  with  his  lifelong  occupation  in 
public  affairs  to  the  neglect  of  his  own  estate,  involved  him 
in  debt.  In  1831  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  died, 
at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  S.  L.  Gouverneur, 
July  4,  1831.  Mr.  Monroe  was  a  man  of  plain  and  unaf- 
fected manners,  unquestioned  purity  and  Iionesty,  and  of 
very  robust  and  useful  though  not  brilliant  qualities  as  a 
public  officer.  He  was  beloved  by  all  parties,  and  few  men 
did  more  than  he  to  remove  the  animosities  and  prejudices 
so  rife  in  the  early  part  of  bis  political  life. 

Monroe  Doctrine.  This  name  has  been  given  to  a 
declaration  of  the  policy  of  the  U.  S.  in  regard  to  the  in- 
terference of  European  powers  in  the  political  affairs  of 
the  American  continent,  made  by  Pres.  Monroe  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  in  1823.  It  had  been  understood  that  at 
the  Congress  of  Verona  (1822)  a  project  had  been  dis- 
cussed of  aiding  Spain  to  recover  her  dominion  over  her  re- 
volted American  colonies.  Mr.  Canning,  while  making  his 
preparations  to  go  to  India  as  governor-genera!,  received 
the  appointment  of  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  in  Sept., 
1822,  and  it  was  by  his  influence  that  the  English  govern- 
ment was  led  to  take  energetic  measures  against  the  abso- 
lutists' principle  of  interference  in  preventing  revolution 
and  all  political  changes  proceeding  from  the  people  in 
opposition  to  the  rulers.  France  early  in  1823  was  ready 
to  invade  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  revo- 
lutionary government.  The  next  measure  might  be  an 
attempt  to  subjugate  the  Spanish  colonies,  some  of  which 
we  had  recognized  as  independent  nations.  The  British 
government  is  understood  to  have  suggested  to  the  U.  S. 
the  policy  of  making  some  protest  against  such  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  the  American  states  or  colonies.  The  sug- 
gestion, being  approved  of  by  the  President,  by  Mr.  J.  Q. 
Adams,  secretary  of  state,  and  by  Mr.  .Tetferson,  who  was 
consulted,  the  annual  message  of  Dec.  1823,  contained  the 
following  declarations:  "That  we  should  consider  any  at- 
tempt on  the  jiart  [of  the  allied  powers]  to  extend  their 
system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisjihere  as  dangerous  to 
our  peace  and  safety,"  and  "  that  we  could  not  view  any 
interposition  for  the  purpose  of  ojiprcssing  [governments 
on  this  side  of  the  water  whose  independence  we  had  ac- 
knowledged], or  controlling  in  any  ni;inuer  their  destiny 
by  any  European  power,  in  any  other  light  thnn  as  a  unin- 
ifestation  of  an  unfriendly  di;^positi'in  towards  the  U.  S." 
This  declaration,  together  with  the  known  .sentiments  of 
the  British  cabinet  and  nation,  juil  an  end  to  any  designs 
which  may  have  been  entertained  looking  towards  armed 
interference  in  Ameri(-un  affairs.  It  was  also  most  con- 
sistent with  international  rights,  and  was  fully  justified  by 
self-defence.  The  balance  of  power  had  in  such  a  ease  no 
application,  for  that  principle  is  essentially  confined  to 
states  forming  a  circle  witliin  moderate  distuuees  from  one 
another,  and  intcrfereiu-e  on  political,  doctrinary  grounds 
is  unrighteous.  And  this  declaration  has  received  the  as- 
sent of  the  country.  During  the  late  war.  when  the  French 
emperor  put  tlie  archduke  Maximilian  on  the  throne  of 
Mexico,  we  were  too  busy  and  too  weak  to  endeavor  to 
prevent  the  measure;  the  time  was  chnsen  accordingly; 
I  but  in  ordinary  times  fliat  or  a  similar  step  would  have 
I  roused  government  and  country  to  opj^osition.  Another 
I  declaration  of  the  same  message  is  ns  follows;  That  "the 
I  American  continents,  by  the  free  and  independent  c<mdit!on 
which  they  have  assumed  and  niaititaiii,  are  henrcfurth  not 
to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  coloni/iitiou  by  any 
i  European  ])Ower."  If  those  words  expressed  the  intention 
I  that  the  South  American  republics  should  be  prevented 
i  from  freely  surrendering  their  territory  for  the  purposes 
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of  coloni/jitiuD,  tliix  wu«  KoinK  iiltoj^etlior  too  far:  it  wan  | 
avowing  II  rul«  of  iiiturft.T(;n<-'«  on  oiir  jjiirt  ci^imlly  to  bo  t 
ciiinhjMiniiiJ  with  Uid  hiuiiliir  oih;  milud  xn  by  Kiir<i|njuri  itb-  i 
Hr»Iiifi>l.rt.  Hut  it  in  piribiible  tbut  tUi'  v/nrdn  woru  not  well 
oonHifldiijrl  in  tht-ir  iniiMirt.  We  iiro  led  to  tnkc  tliiM  view 
by  wluit  Mr.  Ailiini-*.  tlH-M  Kccrrtiiry  of  Mtiitu,  t*n'i»\  in  \H2b, 
wlu'ii  ho  wuH  l^^'^i(^unl.  iinUtsht  hu  in  to  be  coriMiflure*!  ii« 
rcti-iirtinj;  what  hurl  hucn  liiiHtily  utlfrcil  two  yuiirM  bijforc, 
llo  Miiyn,  ill  M'fcn'iico  to  il  roiiKruHM  of  Aincricitn  powurH  at 
I'aiiuiiui,  thiit  "  ail  a^rooinrnt  brtwcfii  all  (lio  partiei  r«p- 
rusuntuil  at  thu  iiifutin;;  that  each  will  j^uunl.  hif  itn  oim 
viiuiiH,  against  tin;  f^tablislimfiit  of  any  future  Kiiropean 
cohiiiy  within  it;<  bonlurH,  may.  be  foiiufi  to  be  ilcfirable. 
This."  he  ihIiIh,  •'  wa^^  more  tlian  two  years  Mince  aiini>unce<l 
by  my  proileccsHor  to  the  world  as  a  prim-iplu  renultinj; 
fnitii  tlio  cinancipation  of  the  Ainericiin  continents."  Hut 
the  llouho  i»f  Iteprcscntativert  opponc-d  the  principle,  even 
when  thuH  inlerprctcd,  by  a  reHobitinii  that  tiie  T,  S. 
"fui^ht  not  to  bei-iuiio  parties"  witli  any  nf  the  republicH 
of  South  Anierira  'Mo  any  joint  declaration  for  tlio  pur- 
pose of  preventing;  the  interference  i)f  any  (»f  tlie  Kuropuun 
powers  with  their  iurh^pendence  or  form  of  )(o\  i.'rnm(Mit.  or 
to  any  compact  for  the  purpose  r»f  prevcntin;;  colonization 
ujMiii  tlio  continent  fif  Anierira."  Thtr  majority  of  the 
lIouHo  was  (luitc  willinjf,  without  (|ucntion.  to  approve  of 
independent  aution  with  re^^ard  to  intorforencc  when  it 
Hhould  be  threatened,  but  to  prevent  cobmi/ation  they 
tieeiu  to  have  regarded  as  not  worth  any  diplomatic  pr'i- 
ccodinK"-  This  deehiration  of  Mr.  Monroe  ha^  since  laHen 
into  ubiivitin.  The  other  will  probably  always  earry  with 
it  the  approval  of  the  U.  S.  T.  D.  Wooi.sky. 

iMonroc'toii,  I*a.  Seo  Moskoe  (borough),  Bradford 
CO.,  I'a. 

iMoiiror'villo,  post-v..  cap.  of  Monroe  co.,  Ala.,  about 
12  niik'S  from  the  Alabama  Hivcr,  has  1  academy,  '■'> 
clnin-hes.  a  brick  court-house  and  jail,  and  1  new.spuper. 
Pop.  1.V.I7.    .1.  .Ml  FiAiGHMN,  Prop.  "Moniioe  Joitrnai,." 

Motirocville,  poijt-v.  of  Allen  co..  Ind.,  Ifi  miles  E. 
of  Fort  Wayne,  on  the  Pittsburji;  Fort  M'ayno  and  Chicago 
R.  II.,  hart  4  churches,  1  bank,  I  newspaper,  '.\  stovc-fac- 
torios,  and  stores.     Pup.  GiiU.         Tmomas  Stki-hkns, 

En.  AND  Prop.  "  Mosrokvii.lk  Dkmockat." 

Monrocvillo^  jiost-v.  of  Huron  co.,  0.,  r»0  miles  W.  of 
Cleveland,  at  the  Jun'-tion  of  tlie  Haltiuiore  and  Ohio  with 
the  Lake  Shore  and  -Micliij^an  Southern  H.  K.,  contains  j;ood 
Hchools,  (>  churches,  I  bank,  a  newspaper,  U  hotels,  wool- 
lon-mills.  a  foundry,  flourinj;  mills,  1  brewery,  3  extensive 
pruin-warebouses.  and  stores.  Poji.  IIMI. 
,).  V.  Ci.ui  i;h.  Kn.  A  Pi  u.  '*  MoMtoKvu.i.E  Spkctator." 

Monroeville,  a  v.  of  Brush  Creek  tp.,  Jefferson  ec,  0. 

Monro'via.     See  Liberia. 

Monrovia,  post-v.  of  Monroe  tp..  Morgan  co.,  Ind. 
Pop.  :us. 

Dions,  town  of  Belgium,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Ilaiiiaut,  on  the  Trouille.  It  i;*  strunirly  fortified,  has  a 
beautiful  cathedral  from  the  sixteenth  century,  and  a  very 
interesting  town-house  built  in  l-l-fii,  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  linen,  lace,  earthenware,  and  tobacco,  and  carries 
on  c)»nsiderablo  trade.     Pop.  27.761. 

Monscli'ce,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Padua,  about 
14  miles  S.  of  the  city  of  Padun.  This  is  a  walled  town, 
pleasantly  situated,  and  of  considerable  historic  interest. 
Top.  in  rs74,  'J705. 

Mon'son,  post-tp.  of  Piscataquis  co.,  Mc.,  20  miles 
W.  X.  W.  of  Dover,  is  seat  of  Monson  Academy.     P.  GUI. 

illonson,  post-tp.  of  Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  New 
London  Northern  H.  R,  The  Boston  and  Albany  K.  R. 
passes  through  the  N.  part  of  the  town.  It  is  >iO  miles 
\V.  S.  W.  of  Boston,  has  valuable  quarries  of  gneiss,  (\ 
woollen-factories,  a  national  bank,  large  manufactures  of 
hats  and  bonnets,  '^  churches,  a  prosperous  academy,  and 
is  the  seat  of  the  State  primary  school  for  the  children 
of  jtauiiers  who  are  not  citizens.     Pop.  .S204. 

Monsoon'  [Port,  monrnn,  from  Arabic  mntmt'm,  "sea- 
son"), a  tropical  wind  which  in  the  Indian  Ocean  blows 
half  the  year  from  one  point  of  the  compass,  and  for  the 
remaining  half  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  causes  of 
the  monsoon  have  not  been  clearly  ascertained,  but  they 
are  generally  rcferrcil  to  the  same  meteorological  phenom- 
ena as  the  trade-winds:  in  fact,  they  may  be  identical. 
Jlonsoons  rarely  coincide  with  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass,  their  most  usual  directions  being  S'.  W..  S.  W., 
N.  !•:..  and  S.  E. 

Monstrelet',  de  (EsGi:ERRA\n).  b.  nt  Cambrai  about 
l;liM);  was  provost  of  his  native  city  and  bailiff  of  Wallain- 
eourt,  and  d.  there  .luly  20.  l-loit.  He  wrote  a  Chrfiniquc, 
narrating  the  history  of  France  from  MOO  (at  which  point 


FroJHHart  ntopii)  to  1144.  Lateitt  oditlon  by  L.  Oouel- 
(FArey  (fl  voIn.,  PuHm,  ]H[i7'iyA)i  KngUoh  trunHlution  by 
Thomas  .lohnert  (l.'i  voIm.,  London,  IHlO). 

MonHtronityf  in  natural  history.  Heu  Tkratomkiv, 
by  C.  <;.  FiMHKit,  M.  i>. 

MunHUmmu'no,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Liiceit. 
lying  at  the  foot  of  u  bill  on  which  Ktand)*  a  ruiiiou"  cap>tle. 
The  chief  interest  of  llii^f  town  ih  a  grotto  or  ca\e  that  for 
ninhex  natural  vapor- batliH,  much  fruquentvd  for  rhuumiitie 
uflectioiiF*.      Pop.  in  1H71.  n''Mi. 

iMontiignn'nn^town  of  Italy,  province  of  Padiin,  about 
U  inilcH  S.  VV.  of  Er<le.  The  whIIh  of  tliit  town,  with  their 
grand  Houtiru  towern  and  citadel,  are  u  fine  monument  of 
the  Middle  Age".     Pop.  in  1S7(.  1H7H. 

Montii^nardH'  [  Fr.. "  monntainecrH "],  or  ciinply  The 
Monnlaill,  in  tlio  fir.-t  French  Revolution  a  name  »<ome- 
timett  given  to  the  ullra-deinocratic  members  of  the  N'niionul 
Convention,  mo  called  becauKethey  originally  piiI  in  the  high- 
est peals  of  the  ball.  The  (iirondir^lK  were,  in  dii>tinction, 
callerl  the  Plain  :  and  after  their  de^-truction  the  lower  part 
of  the  hinise  was  called  the  Mitrnh  (Muniix),  and  vfiiit  occu- 
pied by  the  undistinguished  rubble  of  Jacobins,  the  lenders 
retaining  the  high  tteats. 

IHon'tngn  (IJasil),  b.  in  London  Ai»ril  21,  1770,  wa*"  a 
natural  son  of  the  earl  of  Sandwich  by  an  netref»<,  Mifii 
Ray  or  Wray,  who  was  shot  in  Covent  tiarden  Theatre  in 
1770  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hackman,  a  rejected  admirer.  Ho 
gi.'iduated  at  Cainbriilge  K'-'it ;  was  soon  after  called  to  the 
bar  at  (iray's  Inn,  and  acquired  a  large  and  profitable  jirae- 
tieo  in  London,  chiefly  in  bankruptcy  cn>-e*<.  He  waf  a  mem- 
ber of  the  literary  circle  of  whitdi  Coleridge  was  the  chief 
ornament,  and  was  carried  away  by  (he  social  theories-  of 
William  (iodwin  to  such  a  degree  that  he  contemplated  re- 
tiring from  a  profession  believed  to  be  prejudicial  to  coci- 
ety.  but  was  dissuaded  from  carrying  out  hi?  purpopc  by 
Sir  James  Mackintosh.  In  ISOft  he  was  apjiointcd  a  com- 
missioner of  bankruptcy,  and  exerted  himself  Kucccssfully 
through  a  series  of  years  to  proirurc  the  reform  of  the  law 
concerning  bankruptcy,  which  was  then  highly  objection- 
able. Cnder  the  new  law  he  became  accountant-general 
of  bankru]>tcy,  compelled  the  Bank  of  England  to  pay  in- 
terest on  deposits  ordered  by  a  court  of  bankruptcy,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  ad\ocacy  of  other  reforms, 
especially  the  abolition  of  capital  jiunishment  for  minor 
offences.  He  was  a  voluminous  author,  liaving  published 
■iU  volumes  and  left  in  MS.  100  more.  His  principal  pro- 
fessional work  was  a  Ih'i/eit  of  the  /iauknipt  Lnim.  but  he 
is  best  known  as  the  careful  editor  of  the  Works  of  Francis 
linfon  \  HJ  vols..  182o-;M).  of  which  the  la«t  volume  contains 
a  Jjife  nf  liacoii.     D,  at  Boulogne,  France,  Nov.  27,  ISJl. 

Montagu  (Epwaro  Wortley),  son  of  the  celebrated 
Lady  Mary,  b.  at  Wharncliffc.  Yorkshire,  England,  in  Oct.. 
17KI;  was  placed  at  Westminster  School,  but  ran  away 
three  times,  making  a  voyage  once  as  a  cabin-boy  to  Spain  : 
was  electe<l  in  1717  to  Parliament,  but  had  to  resign  on  ac- 
count of  debt :  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  imprisoned  on 
account  of  gambling  transactions;  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
in  Italy  :  travelled  in  Arabia  and  Egypt,  and  professed  to 
be  converted  to  Mohammeilanism  :  an<i  was  returning  to 
England  when  be  d.  at  Padua.  Italy.  May  2.  177G.  In  in- 
fancy he  hail  been  the  first  English  chihl  inoculated  for 
smallpox.  He  published  some  papers  in  the  Philnin>phirnl 
TransHclinno,  and  a  volume  of  Jieflcctiona  on  fhe  Jtine  nnd 
Fall  of  the  Ancient  ItcpnUicn  (1759),  of  which  the  author- 
ship was  claimed  by  his  tutor.  The  eccentric  career  of  Ed- 
ward Montagu  was  related  by  himself  in  an  Autobiography 
first  published  in  ISt'.O. 

Montagii  (Elizabeth  Robinson),  b.  nt  York,  Eng- 
land. Oct.  2,  1720:  was  married  in  1742  to  Edward  Mon- 
tagu, grandson  of  the  fifth  earl  of  Sandwich,  and  cousin 
of  Edward  Wortlcy  Montagu,  the  husband  of  Lady  Mary, 
and  being  possessed  of  wealth,  ambition,  and  some  literary 
talent,  became  a  celebrated  leader  of  London  society  in  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  She  gave  a  famous 
annual  dinner  on  May  Day  to  the  London  chimney-sweeps, 
and  her  magnificent  residence  in  Portland  Square  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  so-called  "  Blue-sti»cking  Club."  and 
figures  largely  in  the  diaries  of  the  period.  Mrs.  Montagu 
wrote  three  of  the  Dialnt/nea  of  the  Dead  published  in  the 
4th  cd.  of  Lord  Lyttelton's  work  bearing  that  title  (17fi5). 
and  an  Fmtnf/  on  the  \\'ritin*/>i  and  (icniuH  of  Shakirpmre 
compared  irilh  the  Greek  and  French  Dramatic  Port*  ( 1769), 
but  is  best  known  by  her  Cnrre^pondence,  of  which  4  vols. 
have  been  edited  by  her  nephew.  D,  at  London  Aug.  25, 
1800.  (See  her  Lif'e,  by  I>r.  Doran.  entitled  -4  Lady  of'  the 
Lant  Century,  1S72.) 

>Ionta^n  (.Mary  Wortley).  Lady.  b.  nt  Thorcsby, 
Notts,  England,  in  1G90.  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Kinirs- 
ton,  was  second  cousin  on  her  mother's  eide  to  the  novelist 
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Fielding.  She  was  even  in  childhood  a  favorite  in  society 
from  her  wit  nnd  beautj.  In  1712  she  married  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Wortlev  Montagu,  without  her  father's  consent.  In 
171(5  she  went  to  Conirtantinn].lo  with  her  husband,  then 
ambassador  to  the  Porte.  In  1717  t^he  made  a  successful 
trial  of  inoculation  for  smallpox  upon  her  only  son— a 
practice  common  in  the  East,  but  unknown  before  her  time 
in  Western  Europe.  Her  successful  introduction  of  small- 
pox inoculation  into  England  was  accomplished  in  spite  of 
great  opposition  and  personal  abuse  from  all  classes.  After 
her  return  to  England  followed  her  bitter  quarrel  with 
Pope,  who  had  l)een  her  friend.  In  1739  she  left  her  hus- 
band, and  resided  chiefly  in  Italy.  D.  in  England  of  can- 
cer Aug.  21.  17fi2.  She  wrote  much  that  was  never  pub- 
li^hL'd.  but  is  remembered  chiefly  for  her  brilliant  Letters, 
written  during  her  travels. 

JVon'tague,  county  of  Texas,  bounded  N.  by  the  Red 
Kiver,  which  sejiarates  it  from  the  Indian  Territory.  Area, 
900  square  miles.  It  is  billy,  and  deficient  in  wood  and 
water,  but  is  adapted  to  pasturage.  Stock-raising  is  the 
leading  pursuit.  The  bottom-lands  along  the  Red  Kiver 
are  very  fertile,  and  produce  grain.  Cap.  Montague.  Pop. 
890. 

3Iontague9  post-tp.  of  Franklin  co..  Mass..  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Connecticut  River,  on  the  Vermont  and  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  Xew  London  Xorthern  R.  Rs..  4  miles 
E.  of  Oreenfield.  contains  the  new  and  thriving  villages  of 
Ttrner's  Falls  and  Miller's  Falls  (which  see),  has 
great  water-power  and  manufactures  of  paper.  paper>pulp, 
cutlery,  machinery,  cotton  goods,  etc.,  a  national  and  a 
savings  bank.  5  churches,  and  a  high  school.  Fine  crops 
of  tobacco  are  here  produced.     Pop.  2224. 

Moiitas^ue,  po?t-v.  of  Oceana  tp.,  Muskegon  eo..  Mich., 
on  White  Lake  and  on  the  Chicago  and  Michigan  Lake 
Shore  R.  R.,  has  some  commerce,  1  hotel,  and  2  weekly 
newspapers. 

Montague,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Sussex  co..  N.  J.,  on  the 
Delaware  River,  contains  Newtox  (which  see).     Pop.  932. 

Montague,  post-tp.  of  Lewis  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  718. 

Montague,  ]>ost-v.,  county-seat  of  Montague  co.,  Tex., 
83  miles  W.  of  lionham. 

Montague  (Charles).     See  Halifax,  Earl  op. 

Montague  (AVilliam  Lewis),  A.  M..  b.  at  Belchertown, 
Mass.,  Apr.  6,  1S31  ;  graduated  at  Amherst  College  1856  ; 
taught  Latin  and  Greek  at  Williston  Seminary  1855-57; 
was  tutor  in  Amherst  College  from  1S57  to  18G2,  when  he 
became  associate  professor  of  Latin  ;  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  French  and  librarian  18(U.  and  of  Italian  and 
Spanish  (additional)  ISGS,  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1800;  spent  two  years  (1865-6(!  and  1871-72)  in  study  and 
travel  in  Europe;  published  a  Manual  of  Itnli<w  Grnmmnr 
(1870).  and  a  Citmparative  Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Lan- 
ffitfif/e  (1873 ). 

Montaigne',  de  (Michel  Evquem),  b.  Feb.  28.  1533, 
at  the  chateau  Montaigne,  near  Bergerac,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Dordogne ;  studied  law  at  Bordeaux,  and  was 
appointed  councillor  in  the  Parliament  of  that  city  in 
1554.  He  early  obtained  a  great  rejiutation  for  saga- 
city and  integrity,  but  he  had  no  inclination  for  public 
business,  and  after  his  father's  deatli  in  1569  retired  to  his 
chTiteau,  and  occujiied  himself  with  jihilosophieal  studies 
nnd  meditations.  In  1580  he  published  the  first  two  books 
of  his  EtufUHy  and  in  the  same  year  he  undertook  a  jour- 
ney through  (rcrinany  ami  Switzerland  to  Itnly;  a  journal 
which  he  kcjit  <m  this  tour  was  found  two  t-cnturies  after 
his  death  in  the  family  archives,  and  published  at  Paris  in 
1774  by  (Jucrlon.  umler  the  title  Juuniaf  tin  Voi/ar/e  dc 
Michr.l  Montaifjtic  en  Itofic,  par  fa  Sninse  et  V Allemafjnc,  In 
1581  the  citizens  of  Bordeaux  chose  him  mayor  of  the  city, 
which  position  he  hcM  for  four  years:  and  he  kept  order 
and  peace  in  tlu' jthice,  although  the  terrible  feud;*  between 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholies  raged  iill  around,  lie 
had  also  some  influence  at  court,  and  acted  several  times 
as  a  mediator  between  the  leaders  of  the  diflorent  political 
and  religious  parties,  he  himself  being  entirely  indifferent 
to  the  questions  at  issue,  and,  on  aceount  of  the  stoical  cast 
of  his  character,  very  independent.  The  third  book  of  his 
Eftffain  he  published  in  158S.  D.  nt  M(mtaigne  Sept.  l.'J, 
1592.  Subsequently,  the  Emhiuh  were  republished  very 
frequently,  and  translated  into  most  European  langiuiges. 
One  of  the  best  editions  is  that  by  .T.  V.  I,c  Clcrc  (Paris, 
18f»5).  A  copy  of  Florio's  Englisli  translation  (UJOli).  con- 
taining Shakspeare'a  autograph,  and  the  only  book  known 
to  have  been  owned  by  him,  is  now  in  the  Britisli  Museum. 
Bayle  St.  .John  has  given  an  interesting  biography  of  him 
(London.  1857). 

Monta,io'nr,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Florence. 
There  is  a  iniriciai  spring  here,  believed  to  possesn  im- 
portant medical  properties.     Pop.  in  1874,  10,666. 


Montalbocfdo,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Ancona. 

This  town  is  situated  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Outra. 
Pop.  in  1874,  5903. 

Montalci'no,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Siena.     Its 

mineral  springs  are  held  to  be  ethcacious,  especially  for 
catarrhal  affections.     Pop.  in  1874,  S741. 

Monta'le,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Florence,  6  miles 
E.  of  Pistoia.  Close  by  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of 
Montcmurlo,  of  the  ninth  century,  once  an  object  of  fierce 
contention  between  Florence  and  Pistoia.     Pop.  8218. 

Montalembert',  do  (Charles  Fohbes  Rexe  de  Tiiv- 
ONl,  CorxT,  grandson  of  tlje  engineer  Montalembert,  b.  in 
LoniFon  May  29,  ISIO:  was  educated  at  the  College  St. 
Barbe,  Paris;  became  in  1830,  with  Lamennais  and  La- 
cordaire.  one  of  the  founders  of  L'Arenir,  a  democratic 
jteriudical.  but  the  papal  censure  which  followed  caused 
Montalembert  to  join  himself  more  closely  to  the  Ultra- 
montane party.  Among  his  numerous  writings  the  most 
important  are  the  Life  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Huugary  (1835- 
,^fi),  Vandalism  and  Catholicism  in  Art  (1839),  and  espe- 
cially The  Monks  of  the  West  (ISCO  s^^..  6  vols.).  Mont- 
alembert opposed  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility,  but 
submitted  on  his  deathbed.     Ue  d.  Mar.  13,  1870. 

3Iontalenibert,  de  (Marc  Rene),  Marquis,  b.  at 
Angoulemc,  France,  July  15,  1714;  d.  1800.  Descended 
from  a  noble  family,  he  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  served  at  the  sieges  of  Kehl  and  Phillips- 
burg  and  in  the  war  with  Bohemia.  Subsequently  he  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  cannon  for  the  French  navy. 
At  the  age  of  sixty-two  he  began  to  publish  his  great 
work,  La  Fortification  perpendicnlaire,  on  V Art  defensif 
enperieiir  d  I'liffensif.  The  use  of  the  casemate  in  some 
of  its  forms  goes  back  to  Albert  Durer  and  San  Micheli,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  was  resorted 
to  by  Vauban  in  his  second  and  third  systems,  of  which 
the  tower-bastions  are  casemated  throughout.  But  it  was 
reserved  for  Montalembert,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  to  give  it  an  extraordinary  development, 
and  to  make  the  casemate  the  essential  element  of  a  system 
of  fortification.  This  "  most  intrepid  of  authors  upon  forti- 
fication "  (so  styled  by  Chasseloup)  boldly  attempted  to  ap- 
ply to  his  art  the  same  principles  by  which  Napoleon  won  his 
victories — the  concentration  of  superior  forces  upon  deci- 
sive points.  This  concentration  he  eflected,  and  could  only 
effect,  by  the  use  of  casemates,  upon  which,  numerous  and 
well  constructed,  he  bases  all  the  strength  of  his  fortifica- 
tions. Rejected  by  the  French,  the  principles  of  Mont- 
alembert have  been  made  the  basis  of  the  modern  German, 
or  "polygonal."  system.  For  sea-coust  fortification  the 
casenuites  of  Montalembert  had  a  singular  applicability, 
and  he  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  writer  who  has  seen 
in  this  branch  of  the  art  a  subject  of  particular  treatment, 
and  who  has  given  special  designs  for  forts  and  batteries 
"  for  the  defence  of  ports."  Notwithstanding  that  the 
French  corps  of  engineers  rejected  the  system  in  its  in- 
tended application,  and  disclaimed,  as  an  engineer,  its 
author,  it  nevertheless  constructed  in  1786,  for  the  defence 
of  the  harbor  of  Cherbourg,  forts  which  are  in  reatity  al- 
most copied  from  his  designs.  European  nations  followed 
the  example,  and  the  universal  "casemated  ""  forts  or  bat- 
teries which  frown  upon  the  waters  of  almost  every  im- 
portant sea-port  in  the  world  are  legitimate  offspring  of 
the  thought  of  Montalembert.  The  recent  immense  devel- 
opment of  artillery  power  has  modified  construction  and 
introduced  iron  to  a  certain  extent  in  ])lace  of  masonry  ; 
yet  the  "casemated"  battery  still  prevails.  (Sec  Iron 
Plating.)  J.  G.  Barnard. 

Montal'to  ITITu'go  [prob.  r//"»7K»i].  town  of  Southern 
Italy.  ]>ro\'ince  of  Cosenza.  known  during  tlie  18th  century 
as  tlu'  scat  of  the  Academy  of  the  Invalidi.      Pop.  0095. 

Montalvan%  de  (Ji?an  Perez),  b.  at  Madrid,  Spain, 
in  1002:  bec:iuie  in  youth  intimiite  with  Lope  de  \'ega, 
under  whose  guidance  he  began  to  write  for  the  theatre  at 
the  age  of  seventeen;  was  ordain<'d  a  pricst,in  1025,  and 
wrote  nearly  100  plays,  but  excessive  literai'v  work  deju'ived 
him  of  reason  in  1037,  and  ho  d.  at  M:idrid  in  June,  1638. 

Montalvnno  Tonico,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov- 
ince of  I'utciiza.  Us  chief  industry  is  in  the  produce  of 
silk  iind  honcv.     Pop.  in  IS71,  0225. 

Monta'na  Tcr'rilory  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
British  possessions,  E.  by  I->akota,  S.  by  Wyoming  and 
Idaho,  and  W.  by  Idaho,  the  wctstern  lioundary  running 
along  the  ridge  of  the  Bitter  llo()t  Range  of  mountains. 
It  was  organized  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1803.  and  ac- 
cording ti>  the  census  of  1^70  contained  a  ]iopiiliili<m  of 
39,S95.  It  lies  between  the  parallels  of  41°  iV  (llie  greater 
part  having  for  its  southern  boundary  the  parallel  of  45°) 
and  19°  N.  Int.,  and  between  the  meridians  of  104^  and  116° 
W.  Ion.     Area,  143,776  square  niilcif,  or  92,016,640  acres. 


MONTANA    'IKKIil'ioUV. 


Farm,  of  the  Ctmtitrjf,  Monntnimt,  Rivem,  Lnkrt,  etc. — Ah  Its 
name;  JndicratuH,  it  in  ii  ninniitiilnfuiM  LMnintry,  tii  whirJi  (tinro 
urn  Muwv  (iiH!  viiIk-VH,  and  1jii«  an  aliiiiiflanc'i-  nC  timln-r, 
micih  aw  pint-.  M|ini(;c,  cuttonwoorl,  uixl  iifiH-n.  Tlif.  Mtniamp) 
iiro  hUirtol  wilh  fli-tiKC  tliicltotH,  in  wliicli  nt  tlio  |irop(!r 
flfMiKon  Uhto  irdotind  jilenly  ul' aorvifebcrrioH,  uurrutitrt,  iind 

In  \\\\'*  "  \inni\  <if  thn  MountainH,"  or  Tuy-ft-Ur  Shar/c-up^ 
U.H  Ihn  Snnki!  TnilianM  rail  It,  there  t»  a  lonolinttHfl,  Hilfnre, 
imfl  Huhlinio  Knin<ltMir  tliat  in  PXiifiodinKly  iinpr«HHivc. 
Kvnry  imvi  fccN  U  when  ontnrlng  the  Territory,  iiml  it  Met* ins 
t'»  luilfl  tlii'iri  ever  iiflorward.  'f'lir  Hrilitii'lcs  arc  ho  pro- 
fnimd,  Hii"  rn'Mintiiin  ln'iclit'^  ho  awc-infpirinu  In  their  iniij;- 
nilicuiit  pi"o|inrtiiiiM.  that  iitan  !•*  ovtirpoH-irrcI  hy  thoni.  No 
noisort  hniiik  upon  tlio  air:  even  tin;  hirdu  iind  aninialH  aro 
iniitu.  Abipvc,  thorr  in  a  nky  of  Mnr(.*no  beauty,  and  all  aroiinti 
iin  atnidsplinro  that  is  purity  it^<olf.  No  noinorno  oxhala- 
tionf^  IVuin  staf^nant  ])0(drt  and  decaying  voijetation  arc  on- 
(Mnintorod,  nor  in  tlioro  anything  to  innr  thn  hiirniony  of 
the  8i!onf.  On  cvory  hand  rine  ^ri^anti<*  pcakH,  many  <>f 
thum  covered  with  perptitiial  nnow.  and  away  ofl'  in  the 
di.stanoo  may  bo  traced  the  Hiniiouif  eoiirneH  of  rivers  and 
BtreaniM,  whoso  banks  iiro  bordered  with  thick  growths  of 
trees  and  bu'jhejj. 

In  the  Territory  is  the  mnin  ranpo  of  the  Roeky  Monn- 
tains,  wilh  many  'letaehod  spurs,  the  Hitter  Hoot  rant^o, 
the  Judith,  and  the  Holt  Mountains  S.  of  tho  Oreat  Falls 
of  the  Missouri  River.  Tho  prineipal  stroams  are  tho  (Ja!- 
Iatin,.len'erson,an"l  Madison  riverw,  hero  called  tho  "Three 
Forks,"  which  unite  and  fMrm  tho  Missouri  River.  Tho 
heads  of  thc-^c  streams  aro  in  the  mountains,  where  there 
arc  many  beautiful  laljes.  surrounded  with  pine  trees,  onco 
tho  favorite  haunt  of  the  aliorij;ines.  BesideH  thoii-e  are  tho 
Yellowstone,  Mussel-shell,  Milk,  Teton,  Sun,  and  Maria's 
rivers,  and  numberlrss  ether  smaller  streauis,  thus  render- 
iii'^  Minitana  one  of  tho  best-watered  portions  of  the  Union. 
Tho  water-jiower  here  is  inexhaustible.  8omo  of  tho  wator- 
uoursos  which  (low  down  tho  sides  of  its  mountains  empty 
through  tho  Missouri  into  the  (Julf  of  Mexico,  and  others 
through  Clark's  fork  of  the  Columbia  lUvcr  intt)  the 
Facifio  Ocean.  Flathead  Lake  is  the  only  consiilerablo 
hiko  in  tho  Territory,  Towani  its  aoutliern  boundary  it 
dips  down  into  that  remarkable  roRion.  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  a  part  of  which  is  within  its  limits. 

Geolixjif  and  Minntiin^fif. — The  ^eolo^jy  of  tho  Territory 
is  consitierably  involved,  the  central  portion  being  much 
disturbed  by  upheaval  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  dikes 
and  faults.  The  eastern  ]»ortion  of  tho  Territory  is  Ter- 
tiary, almost  to  the  meridian  of  lOH*^  W. ;  this  is  followed, 
as  wo  proceed  westward,  by  a  broad  Cretaceous  tract,  oc- 
casionally projecting  through  tho  Tertiary  farther  E..  hav- 
ing several  tracts  of  Eozoic  or  archaio  ro<5ks,  surrounded 
in  all  eases  by  a  narrow  belt  of  Silurian.  W.  of  this  is  a 
strip  of  varying  width  of  Triassic  and  Juras-nic  rocks,  with 
froipient  upheavals  of  archaic  formations,  with  their  Silu- 
rian rings  or  borders;  then  a  narrow  Silurian  belt  strange- 
ly contorted  ;  and  still  farther  W..  extending  to  anti  beyond 
tho  Hitter  Root  mountain-range,  Ko/.oic  rocks,  with  a  few 
]iatc,hos  of  Silurian  and  Tertiary  deposits  in  the  valley  and 
ba*;in  of  tho  Hitter  Hoot  River. 

Mhn-r(tf.-<. — (told  has  been  found  in  every  portion  of  the 
Territory,  and  considerable  settlements  were  made  in  Deer 
liodge  Yalley  and  in  Confetlerate  (Juleh,  where  the  town  of 
Diamond  City  sprang  into  existence.  Tho  ''diggings" 
were  found  to  be  so  numerous  that  the  miners  readily 
abiindfmed  one  locality  to  go  to  another.  In  addition  to 
the  placers,  gold-bearing  lodes  were  ftnind  which  could 
only  bo  worked  by  machinery  and  mills;  both  of  which 
were  brought  in  after  a  long  journey  by  steamboat  up  tho 
Missouri  River  to  Fort  Ronton,  and  thence  carried  by  ox- 
trains  to  their  places  of  destination.  Some  of  the  first  gold  \ 
was  found  in  Alder  (Julch.  the  present  site  of  Virginia  City,  i 
At  first  there  seemed  no  limit  to  tho  amount  of  gold  which 
could  bo  taken  out.  and  the  total  actually  mined  is  said  to  ! 
have  been  worth  over  .$2.'i.OOn.OOO.  Rut'constant  working 
decreased  the  supply,  although  portions  of  the  gulch  are 
yet  worked  with  very  considerable  jirofit.  The  gold-region 
in  the  neighborhood  of  IJannock  City  was  discovered  in 
ISGI.  Not  long  after  it  was  found  atLast  Chance  Gulch, 
the  present  site  of  Uelena.  which  was  found  to  be  richer 
even  than  Alder  Gulch.  Silver  ore  wns  also  found,  as  well 
as  iron  and  coal.  After  a  time  the  mining  excitement 
measurably  died  away,  or  tierhaps  men  pursued  the  occu- 
pation of  mining  more  scaately  and  carefully,  and  with- 
out expecting  such  largo  returns.  Lignite,  copper,  and 
petroleum  arc  also  among  tho  mineral  products. 

Soil  ami  V'^ffetatioii. — The  umuntains  of  Alontana  are 
usually  well  covered  with  forests,  but  the  trees  are.  if  de- 
ciduous, almost  exclusively  willow,  poplar,  and  cottonwood ; 
and  if  evergreen,  pine,  spruce,  fir.  cedar,  and  balsam. 
There  is  verv  little   hardwood   timber   in  tho  Territory. 
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Oraflii  and  flowerit  of  great  beauty  abound  In  the  valley*. 

Art  a  grazing  country  tliiit  will  ulwuyfi  maintuln  a  high 
rank,  the  "  huneh-grariK,"  «o  exeollcnt  for  cattle,  covering 
all  the  hillstdeH  and  plutnrt.  Indeed,  many  herdx  are  turned 
out  in  the  autumn  to  get  their  own  living  through  the  win- 
ter, and  npring-time  finds  them  not  only  in  y^itutl  condition, 
but  in  reality  iir«t  rate  beef. 

/^oo^*7i/.^— Great  hc^rds  of  deer,  elk,  rnountHin-Hheep,  and 
aniidope  exist  and  thrive  in  the  mountuiofi  and  on  the  plainH 
and  foot-hillrt  of  the  inountiiin-rungeii.  Tho  moortu  i^  often 
found  in  tho  mountain-gorges.  Reiivor,  otter,  marten,  gruy 
wolves,  badgers,  bear^,  uml  mink  aro  found  in  th<;  forent-i 
and  streams,  and  wi^rc  in  former  tiiiicK  much  nought  ufter. 
Herds  cd'  buflalo  roam  through  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Territory  and  S.  ()f  the  Vcllow(<(ono  Kiver.  Tlie  Indiana 
have  annual  hunts  after  these  animals.  ur«ing  their  fkiuH 
for  a  variety  of  purposes  and  their  fle»!h  lor  winter  food. 
In  the  niountain-strcamK  may  be  found  Milmon  and  brook- 
trout  and  graylingfi. 

The  climate  of  Montana  in  milder  than  that  of  State!* 
farther  K.  in  tho  same  latitude.  1'hc  annual  mean  tcm- 
pernturo  ranges  from  -11°  to  -18°.  The  mountuinouH  por- 
tions, on  account  of  their  great  elevations,  arc  colder,  but 
in  some  of  the  sheltered  valleys  the  climate  in  pleasant 
during  tho  whole  year.  At  Fort  Renton.  hit.  47°  .Mf'.  Ion. 
110°  .|0',  elevation  2674  feet,  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture was  -ll.Jt?";  of  spring,  4;i.20°;  of  summer,  67.7'^;  of 
autumn,  4L0°;  of  winter,  l.'».4°.  At  Fort  Owen,  on  tho 
Hitter  Root  River,  hit.  about  46°  30',  Ion.  114°  8'  W..  :i2Kl 
feet  above  the  sea.  mean  temperature  of  spring  was  4S'^ ; 
of  summer,  Oy.-Olt";  of  autumn,  4ri.6()°  :  of  winter,  24.7-''°; 
and  of  the  year  46.76°.  At  Deer  Lodge  City,  lat.  46°  22', 
Ion.  112*'  50'  W.,  elevation  4768  feet,  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  spring  was  41..'»0°;  of  summer,  6:i° :  of  autumn. 
4.'J.16°;  of  winter,  20.60°;  and  of  the  year,  41.20°.  The 
climalo  is  very  dry.  The  annual  rainfall  at  Fort  Renlon 
is  but  12.17  inches,  and  it  is  much  the  same  over  most  of 
the  Territory,  though  the  western  slopes  of  the  mountains 
receive  about  16  inches.  Irrigation  is  practicable  and  easy 
in  most  of  the  arable  lands. 

Af/rt'ftiffitrai  froditctH  and  PurmUts. — The  valleys  in  tho 
mountain-region  are  generally  rich  and  productive,  and 
are  considerably  in  demand  for  farm-lands.  In  1H70  there 
wore  I.'i9,5;t7  acres  of  land  taken  up  in  farms,  of  which 
81,674  acres  were  improved  and  64,S6.'J  unimproved.  'J"hc 
value  of  farms  was  $72!M9;^,  and  of  farming  implements, 
$146,438,  Tho  value  of  farm  productions  for  the  year  was 
$1,676,660;  of  animals  slaughtered.  $16y,0y2;  of  home 
manufactures.  $156. .'{67.  Wages  paid  to  farm-laborers. 
$;J25,21.*I.  Of  wheat,  1S1,1S4  bushels  were  raised,  14y,:i07 
bushels  of  oats.  86.766  bushels  of  barley,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  other  cereals;  18.727  tons  of  hay.  600  pounds 
of  tobacco,  ltl.477  bushels  of  potatoes,  2414  bushels  of  peas 
and  beans.  The  value  of  live-stock  In  the  Territorv  was 
.'?1.81><.60:t.  an.i  consisted  of  6280  horges.  476  mules.  i2,4:i2 
milch  cows.  24. .''.06  other  cattle,  2024  sheep,  2501)  swine. 
All  these  products  and  the  live-stock  have  materially  in- 
creased within  the  past  five  years. 

Mftnti/nvturcM. — These  arc  at  present  few  and  simple.  In 
1870  the  Territory  had  201  manufacturing  establishments. 
employing  701  hands,  all  men  except  4.  with  $I,7'J4..'iOO 
capital,  using  $1..''. I6.;ilil  of  raw  material,  and  producing 
goods  to  the  value  of  $2,494,611.  The  most  important  of 
these  manufactures  were  milled  quartz,  flour  and  meal, 
sawed  lumber,  and  malt  liquors. 

Miniiiif. — This  has  been  mostly  confined  to  gold,  and 
placer,  hydraulic.  an<l  quartz  mining  are  all  practised. 
It  is  estimated  that  over  $100,000,000  in  gold  have  been 
taken  from  the  mines  of  Montana  since  their  discovery  in 
1S61.  This  is  a  low  estimate,  and  probably  much  less  than 
the  real  sum.  Much  of  this  has  been  produced  under  cir- 
cumstances of  great  hardship  and  peril.  Many  of  the  mines 
are  as  productive  as  ever,  though  the  placers  arc  fast  be- 
coming exhausted.  Silver-mining  may  yet  prove  profit- 
able at  some  points  in  the  Territory. 

linih-nndfinnd  TrauMporfatt'on. — At  the  present  time  travel 
to  and  from  the  Territory  is  by  way  of  the  Pacific  R.  R.  to 
Corinne.  thence  X.  on  a  new  narrow-gauge  railroad,  and 
thence  by  stage-coach  to  Helena,  tho  most  considerable  town 
in  the  Territory.  Freight  is  also  carried  up  over  this  road, 
instead  of  by  tho  way  of  the  Missouri  River,  as  in  former 
years.    In  this  way  thetrip  is  rendered  cumparatively  easy. 

Fiftaurr.9,  liniik-M,  etc, — The  real  and  personal  property 
of  Montana  in  1870  was  estimated  at  $16,184,622.  The 
assessed  valuation  was  $0,94.'l. 41 1,  personal  property  being 
largely  in  excess  of  real  estate.  The  Territory  had  in  Nov.. 
1874,  6  national  banks,  of  which  1  was  closing  :  the  other 
5  had  $.".60,000  caj>ital.  $286,000  bonds  on  deposit.  $.tl0.540 
circulation  i-sued.  $4^1.740  circulation  redeemed,  and 
$266,796  outstanding.  There  were  also  nomerous  private 
banking-houses. 
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Population. — As  already  stated,  the  population  in  1870 
was  39,895;  of  these  18.306  were  whites,  183  colored,  1949 
Chinese,  and  19,437  Indians,  of  whom  all  but  157  sustained 
tribal  reUitions.  Of  the  white  population,  12,616  were  na- 
tives and  7979  of  foreign  birth,  of  whom  about  3500  were 
from  Great  Britain  and  British  America.  1233  Germans, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  Scandinavian  natives.  S. 
of  the  Yellowstone  there  is  a  large  reservation  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  the  Crow  Indians,  and  at  the  agency  lo- 
cated thercnn  they  have  done  sometliing  in  the  way  of 
farmiu".  Besides  these,  there  are  the  Pend  d'Oreilles, 
Blackfoct,  and  Bannock  Indians  in  the  Territory,  who 
sometimes  roam  over  immense  tracts  of  country  while 
hunting  and  fishing,  leading  the  vagabond  sort  of  life 
which  is  so  dear  to  them  and  so  adapted  to  their  natures. 

Ediicniion. — In  1S70.  Montana  had  45  public  .schools, 
with  46  teachers  and  1 544  pupils  ;  1  academy,  with  8  teach- 
ers and  50  pupils;  and  8  other  schools,  with  11  teachers 
and  151  pupils.  Aside  from  these,  there  were  schools  for 
the  Indians  on  the  reservations,  conducted  by  the  mis- 
sionaries of  ditferent  denominations,  some  of  them  very 
successful.  In  1874  the  Territorial  legislature  passed  a 
good  school  law.  In  Oct..  1873.  there  were  90  schools,  91 
districts  organized;  3517  children  of  school  age,  of  whom 
ISSl  were  attending  school ;  50  male  and  49  female  teach- 
ers, having  an  average  compensation  of  §08.41  ]ier  month  ; 
11  private  schools,  with  149  scholars ;  value  of  school- 
houses,  $21,192,  and  amount  of  annual  expenditure  for 
school  purposes,  $33,161.50. 

Ncwspaperg. — There  were  6  newspapers  in  the  Territory 
in  1870,  having  an  aggregate  circulation  of  12,200  copies. 
Churrheg. — In  1870.  Montana  had  15  churches,  11  church 
edifices,  3850  sittings,  S99.300  of  church  property.  Of 
these.  1  was  Christian  ;  2  Episcopal,  with  1  church  edifice, 
700  sittings,  S5500  of  church  property;  7  were  Methodist, 
with  5  church  edifices.  1450  sittings.  $10,800  church  prop- 
erty; 5  Rom.an  Catholic,  with  5  churches,  1700  sittings, 
and  $77,000  of  church  property.  In  1874.  there  were  3 
Episcopal  churches,  with  3  clergymen,  about  150  members; 
the  Roman  Catholics  had  3  churches,  20  stations.  5  priests, 
and,  including  the  Indians,  about  2000  adherent  popula- 
tion :  the  Methodists.  12  churches.  9  church  edifices,  a 
membership  of  570,  and  church  property  to  the  value  of 
$27,000  ;  the  Presbyterians  had  5  churches,  3  ministers,  and 
260  members. 

Got'einmeiit,  Constitntinn,  and  Courts. — The  Territorial 
officers,  governor,  secretary  of  state,  district  attorney, 
surveyor-general,  superintendent  of  Indian  alTairs.  U.  S. 
commissioner,  and  treasurer,  are  all  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  V.  S..  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  .Senate. 
The  legislature  consists  of  two  houses — a  council  of  12 
members,  and  a  house  of  representatives  of  26  members — 
.all  elected  by  the  people.  There  is  a  U.  S.  district  court, 
presided  over  by  one  district  judge  and  two  associate  jus- 
tices, all  apjiointed  by  the  President.  The  Territory  is 
represented  in  Congress  by  a  delegate,  who  can  speak,  but 
not  vote. 

Countieft. — There  are  eleven  counties,  which  had  in  1870 
the  following  populations  :  Beaver  Head.  722  ;  Big  Horn, 
38;  Choteau,  517;  Dawson,  177:  Deer  Lodge,  4367;  Gal- 
latin, 1578  ;  .Teff'orson,  1531  ;  Lewis  and  Clarke,  5040  ;  Mad- 
ison, 2684  ;  Meagher,  1387  ;  Missoula.  2551. 

Principal  Towns. — Helena  is  the  largest  town  (pop.  3106 
in  1870),  and  has  been  the  capital  of  the  Territory  since 
.Tan.,  1875.  Virginia  City  had  807  inhabitants  in  1S70, 
b\it  had  10,000  in  1862  or'lS63.  Deer  Lodge  City  had  788 
inhabitants  in  1870.  Bozeman  City,  Bannock  City,  and 
Diamond  City  are  flourishing  towns. 

liislori). — Montana  had  had  a  few  settlers,  mostly  trap- 
pe.s  and  hunters  and  some  missionaries,  for  many  years 
bcfjre  its  organization  .as  a  Territory,  but  its  growth  dates 
from  the  iliscovcry  of  gold  there  in  1861.  It  was  a  part 
of  Idalu)  Territory  till  May,  1861,  when  it  was  organized  as 
a  separate  Territory.  After  the  discovery  of  gold  people 
flocked  in  from  all  quarters,  and  during  the  winter  soaaon 
there  was  great  scarcity  of  provisions,  insomuch  that  flour  at 
one  time  sold  in  Virginia  ('ity  for  $100  in  gold  per  sack  of 
1 00  pounds.  Women  and  children  only  were  allowed  to  eat 
bread,  the  miners  living  on  beef,  which  was  plentiful  and 
good.  In  the  earlier  days  there  was  of  course  a  very  mixed 
population,  among  which  were  a  number  of  noted  robbers 
and  desperadoes,  who  at  one  time  seemed  to  have  complete 
possession  of  the  Territory.  This  stale  of  things  continued 
until  the  respectable  portion  of  the  community  could  endure 
it  no  longer,  when  they  formed  themselves  into  an  organ- 
i/.iition  known  as  the  ••  Vigilantes."  who  administered  the 
law  without  |iartiality  or  favor,  and  many  a  miscreant  was 
hanged  by  them.  The  story  of  the  operations  of  the  Vig- 
ilantes will  always  be  considered  a  singular  chapter  in  the 
history  of  Monliana.  It  was  formerly  a  favorite  hunt- 
ing-ground for  hunters  and  trappers,  and  Fort  Benton, 


on  the  Missouri  River,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  is 
an  old  fur-trading  post,  now  occupied  by  U.  S.  troops. 
Eventually,  this  will  become  a  fine  .State,  as  it  has  ample 
resources  of  every  kind,  and  is  capable  of  supporting  a 
large  population.  Its  wealth  of  gold  and  silver,  its  adaiita- 
biiity  for  agriculture,  its  unsurpassed  water-])Ower.  on  which 
there  can  be  an  unlimited  number  of  mills  and  manufac- 
tories, and  its  immense  coal-fields,  all  give  promise  of  a 
prosperous  future.  For  many  years  to  come  mining  will 
continue  to  be  a  profitable  pursuit,  engaging  the  attention 
of  many  people.  But  agriculture  and  stock-raising  will  be 
successfully  carried  on.  and  Montana  will  take  its  position 
among  the  most  desirable  portions  of  our  country  as  a 
place  of  abode. 

Governors. 

Sidney  Eeerton 1864-6.51  James  M.  Ashley 1R69-70 

Francis  Meagher  (act'g>..186.i-6S  Benjamin  F.  Potts 1870-80 

Green  Clay  Smith 1866-69] 

A.  G.  Bbackett.     Revised  bv  L.  P.  Brockett. 
JHontana,  la.     See  Boose.  la. 

IVIontana,  post-tp.  of  Labette  co.,  Kan.,  has  several 
mills  and  abounds  in  coal.     Pop.  783. 

Montana,  post-tp.  of  Buffalo  co..  Wis.  Pop.  508. 
Montandou,  post-v.  (called  also  Intersection  and 
Lewisburg  JcNCTioN)  in  Chiliasquaque  tp.,  Northumber- 
land CO.,  Pa.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  W.  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, opposite  Lewisburg,  and  on  the  Philadelphia 
and  Erie  R.  R.  at  its  junction  with  the  Lewisburg  and 
Spruce  Creek  R.  R.,  9  miles  N.  of  Sunbury. 

Montanel'li  (Giuseppe),  b.  at  Fucecchio.  in  Tuscany, 
in  1813:  d.  in  18(52.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Pisa,  and  in  1838  published  a  volume  of  poetry;  from 
1837  to  1839  pr.actised  successfully  as  an  advocate,  and  in 
1848  was  appointed  professor  of  civil  and  commercial  law 
in  the  University  of  Pisa.  Even  before  1848  he  had  excited 
much  attention  by  his  proposed  liberal  reforms,  by  the  po- 
litical association  known  as  Fratelli  Italiani,  and  by  the 
Italia,  a  journal  edited  by  him  at  Pisa  in  1847  with  the 
motto  **  Riforma  e  Nazionalita."  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  revolution  in  1848  he  volunteered,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  valor.  A  report  of  his  death  became  cur- 
rent, and  he  was  universally  lamented.  Mazzini  wrote  a 
splendid  eulogy  upon  him.  He  was.  however,  only  severely 
wounded  and  a  prisoner.  On  his  return  to  Tuscany  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  constitutional  ministry,  and  on  the 
flight  of  the  grand  duke  in  1849  he  was  chosen  triumvir 
with  Guerrazzi  and  Mazzini.  At  this  time  he  exerted  him- 
self for  the  union  of  Tuscany  with  Rome.  While  he  was 
on  a  mission  to  Paris  the  restoration  took  place,  and  M(m- 
tanelli  remained  an  exile  until  1859.  during  which  time  he 
published  two  volumes  of  memoirs  upon  the  events  in  Tus- 
cany. Among  his  poems  are  mentioned  with  praise  La 
TentazioDf,  and  a  tragedy  entitled  Canima.  In  1859  he  de- 
clared himself  for  the  autonomy  of  Tuscany,  rather  than 
for  the  unification  of  Italy.  La  Nuora  Enmpa.  a  journal 
founded  by  him.  was  the  special  organ  of  his  peculiar  po- 
litical ideas,  and  its  publication  ceased  at  his  death. 
Montanism.     See  Mont.isist.s. 

Mon'tanists,  an  early  Christian  sect,  the  followers  of 
Montanus  of  Pepuza  in  Phrygia.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  priest  of  Cybele.  was  converted  about  150  A.  D., 
and  soon  after  began  to  fall  into  fits  of  ecstasy  ami  utter 
prophecies.  He  was  joincil  by  two  women  (.Maximilla 
and  Priscilla)  of  wealth  and  high  social  position,  who  de- 
serted their  husbands  and  became  prophetesses.  Expelled 
from  the  Church,  he  set  up  lor  himself,  organizing  a  body 
of  preachers  to  be  supported  by  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  his  followers.  He  established  a  singular  hierar- 
chy, consisting  of  ( I )  a  patriarch,  residing  at  Pepuza, 
wliich  was  to  be  the  metroiiolis  of  the  millennial  kingdom ; 
(2)  cenones.  which  have  not  been  described;  (3)  bishops. 
Orthodox  in  respect  to  the  cardinal  doctrines,  his  teilch- 
ing,  in  substance,  was  that  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  dis- 
pensations having  failed  to  save  the  world,  a  new  revela- 
tion had  been  made  through  him  and  his  two  pro)ihetesso3, 
This  revelation  ])ertained  n<it  to  doctrine,  but  to  discipline. 
The  points  were — (1)  fasting,  at  first  two  and  afterwards 
three  annual  fasts  of  a  week,  instead  of  one  such  fast;  (2) 
forbidiling  scccmd  nnirriages ;  (3)  refusing  restoration  to 
such  as  had  been  guilty  of  murder,  adultery,  or  idolatry; 
(I)  re(iuiriiig  tlic  veiling  of  virgins  in  the  assemblies  of 
the  Church.  The  novelty  was  not  in  the  things  themselves, 
which  wore  already  ]i(qnilar,  but  in  prcacrihimi  them  in 
obedience  to  what  was  claimed  to  be  a  new  express  revela- 
tiiui.  The  system  was  received  at  first  with  some  favor  at 
Rome.  Ircliious  of  Gaul  was  tolerant  towards  it.  But 
finally  it  was  treated  everywhere  as  a  heresy.  Its  strong- 
holds" were  in  Asia  Minor  and  Northern  Africa  ;  Tertullian 
was  its  ablest  champion.     Severe  hiwa  against  the   seol 
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wore  enacted  {Cod,  Jtmt.t  1:fi:18-21)  eh  Itilo  an  5.10  nnd 
6)i'2  A.  i>.  (Tho  ori^iiiiLl  HoiireuH  of  irirornnition  in  nif^nnl 
to  MoritiuiiHiii  iiru,  iituinly,  KuHrbiiiH,  ffiiit.,  v.  'A,  M-IU; 
KpiiitiiniiiiH,  //irr.,  -iH,  -iU ;  uijrl  22  uf  Hii^  ;t7  Tnntinrn  of 
'I'l'itiilliiin.)  K.  1>.  IIiTCIIi.'OCK. 

Moiilaiiii*i>     Snc  Montanikth. 

MiMilaiiiiH,  AriiiN.     Sn;  AitiAK  Montaniih. 

I>l<intari;iN',  inwii  of  Kiiiikio,  in  Hh^  (le|nirtmcnt  of 
I^oirrt.  iiti  ttii>  lioiii^,  liiiH  Miiiniif'iictitriiH  of  H(*r^CF<,  caliiMicH, 
mill  rliitli,  iiimI  rxtnit^ivu  trmlu  in  wiiii!,  wilx,  lionuy,  HuflVon. 
antl  w.M.I.      |'u|,.  SOU). 

Moiil)iiil»riii\  tdwn  nf  Knincc.  cup.  nf  tho  Kovornmont 
of  Tain  rr  <Jiinnmi\  on  tlir  Turn,  in  iin  oM  bnt  wrll-hnilt 
town,  fuun'!«'<l  in  tlio  twclltli  rcritiiry.  ari<l  (Mpritiiinrnj;  a 
Htill  iililcr  nithc'lnil.  It  tiiif  liirj^i*  nninnt'u''tnr(v<  of  ho-t- 
rmtt  fitij^iir,  oxteriKivo  liyoworkf,  lirrworif**.  iin<i  diftillericH, 
an»I  rarrioM  on  a  (MinxifliTiilile  trailc.  It  wjih  one  of  tin* 
Protcxlani  stroni;liciI<N  in  l''nini'(\  nnil  Iiuh  a  floiiri(*liini; 
Pr(tte-<tiinl  tliciil<ii;i"'iil  ■rlinol  with  7  proft-fHorn.    Pop,  27,0^  1. 

JIlontHiili'  I*4iint,  a  hi^'ti.  fortilo  iKMullanil.  the  rx- 
tronio  (Mish'iri  point  of  Lonj^  Ir-hmil,  irt  a  part  of  tlu'  town- 
whip  of  Hiisl  lliiinpton,  SiitVoIk  co.,  N.  Y,  Tt  wiih  (.net-  the 
Kcat  of  the  Montiink  Iniliiinr<,  of  whom  a  frw  roprcscnta- 
tivcrt  arc  sllll  liviiii;.  It  ha;*  a  stono  liKhthouwo  with  a 
flawhinj;  whito  li;;ht  of  the  firnt  onlnr.  172  feot  above  tho 
spa.  iin<l  alMo  a  foM;-trunipct ;  lat.   11°  V   13"  N.,  Ion.  71° 

:.r  r."  \v. 

Montl»^'tinr(l%  an  (tM  hut  wHl-bnilt  town  of  tho  de- 
piutiiMMit  of  Itonhn,  FraiiiM',  has  cxIrnHivc  laitnurivM,  inan- 
iifin'tuicH  of  wiitchcs.  and  an  active  trade  in  wood,  timber, 
and  cIh'i'sc.      I'op.  tl'l7U. 

jlloiit  Kiniic  [Fr..  "Whito  Mountain  "],  tho  hijfhcRt 
mountain  in  KurojK'.  oM-i-jit  Mt.  Klbur/  in  Ihi;  t'aucaMUH, 
iH  a  part  of  tlio  (Iiniitn  Alp-',  in  tht^  di-partinent  of  llante- 
Savoio,  France.  It  i-ovi-rs  an  area  of  '.IS  nquiire  miles,  with 
tho  Vale  of  Chamouni  <>n  tlie  W.  and  that  of  Forret  on  tho 
F.  piilo,  and  rises  into  n  platoau  ll.T)!)!)  fo-t  Iiii;h.  whence 
it  splits  into  thrt-e  peaks,  of  whii-h  the  lii'^liost,  La  Uosso 
ilu  DroincdiLirc,  fortus  a  narrow  rid^;**  l.'>,7Sl  fc(!t  hi^h. 
Tho  snow-lino  descends  to  tho  hei^lit  of  8000  foot,  and 
fiom  its  thirty-six  f^lacicrs  tho  waters  are  carried  E. 
throu^rh  tho  I>ora  Baltea  to  the  Po.  and  W.  thnni^h  the 
Arvc  to  tho  Rhone.     It  waH  ascended  for  the  first  time  in 

I7sr.. 

Itlonlbrison',  town  of  Franco,  department  of  Loire. 

on  the  Vi/.t'/,y,  has  a  seminary  and  otliur  educational  insti- 
tutinns,  and  cold  mineral  springs  in  its  vicinity.     P.  7201. 

iHontcnlin',  county  in  the  \.  of  Quebec.  Canada,  sep- 
arated »t  its  S.  K.  extremity  from  the  St.  Lawrence  by 
L'Assomption  co.  It  produces  mueh  ;rrain.  live-stock,  and 
lumber,     ('ap.  St.  Julienne.      Pop.  12,7-12. 

montcalin,  county  of  tho  S.  peninsula  of  Miehipan. 
Area,  72lt  square  miles.  It  is  nearly  level,  well  timbered, 
and  productive.  Stock,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  prod- 
ucts, Tjumber  and  brick  are  largely  manufaetured.  and 
building-stone  is  quarried.  Bituminous  (-luil  has  been 
found.  Tlio  county  is  traversed  by  the  Detrrtit  Lansing 
and  L;ike  Miebignn  K.  R.     Cap.  Staunton.     Pop.  i:t.029, 

Moiilralin,  tp.  of  Montcalm  co.,  Mich,     Pop.  lOOfi. 

Montcalm,  de  (Lons  .Tosf.pii  Saint  VeranI,  Maii- 
QiTis,  b.  near  Nismes.  France,  in  1712.  Descended  from  a 
noble  family,  ho  roceive<l  a  careful  education,  and  at  four- 
teen years  of  age  entered  the  army,  and  was  distinguished 
in  Itiily.  Hohomia,  iind  (Jerniany.  attaining  tho  rank  of 
colonel.  In  I7.')fi  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  <?omman<l 
of  tho  Frenedi  troops  in  Canada,  and  three  months  after 
his  arrival  ea]»turcd  Fort  Ontario  (Oswego),  and  a  year 
hiter  Fort  William  Henry  (  Lake  George) ;  in  .July.  17.')S.  he 
oi*c\ipied  Fort  Ticonderoga,  where  he  successfully  repulsed 
a  (jundruide  British  t'orce  under  Abcrerombie.  To  protect 
Quebec,  tnroatencd  by  tho  forces  of  (»cn.  Wolfe.  Montealm 
assembletl  the  main  body  of  his  troctps  on  the  ALmtmo- 
rency.  where  (July  .W,  K'*!!)  he  rejiulsed  Wolfe,  who.  re- 
tiring, secretly  reached  (Sept.  \?>\  the  Hciirlits  of  Abra- 
ham, in  rear  of  the  army  of  Montcalm.  AVitb  numbers 
nearly  equal.  Montcalm  gave  battle  to  tho  British,  but. 
though  displaying  the  utmost  personal  bravery,  his  troops 
gave  way.  and  were  entirely  routed  by  a  charge  wliicb  fol- 
lowed. Wtdfe  fell  rejoicing  in  his  victory,  while  Mont- 
calm, who  had  rceeiveil  a  fatal  wo»n<l,  d.  the  following 
day,  exulting  that  he  should  not  Ii\"o  to  see  the  surrender 
of  Quebec.  \  monument  stands  in  Quebec  to  tho  memory 
of  the  two  heroes. 

iMont  Cenis',  a  remarkable  mountftin-pass  of  the 
Alps,  is  situated  on  the  boundary  brtween  the  Italian 
province  of  Turin  and  the  French  dcpurtment  of  Savoie, 
at  the  junction  of  the  (Jraian  and  Cottinn  Al]>s.  Tt  forms 
a  plateau  (>77.'i  feet  high,  with  a  peak  1 1,1.M  feet  high.    In 


180.1-10,  Napoleon  I.  laid  an  olcfcant  and  comfortAblu  ear- 
riage-nmd  over  tlie  platoau,  oonneetlng  France  with  Italy. 
In  IH07  a  railway,  on  the  Fell  Hyiiteni,  wan  carried  overtln- 
pa«M,  running  for  llie  mo«l  part  by  tho  (tide  of  the  earriuge 
road.  It  never  paid  well,  and  whm  diMconlinucd  in  Ih7I, 
with  a  bo's  to  the  hhurehrdderK  of  their  entin;  capital,  about 
ilOlO.OlM),  The  famour<  tunnel  wuh  begun  in  Aug.,  |h/,7, 
completed  Dec.  'Z->,  lH7n,  and  opened  for  tniflle  in  HepI,, 
IH7I.  It  U  H  milen  long,  hu-king  only  30  yardf.  It^  .V. 
en<l  is  VMVl  feet  above  the  Kea,  ilx  S.  end  l.'iHO,  and  lh<- 
middle  about  \U  feet  higher  than  the  H.end.  The  coot  wtf 
£.'1,000,000.  TrainH  run  through  in  about  twenty  minuten. 
(Sco  Fnft.rrK,  Coi.  ok.)         \Kv.\'\¥,v.\*  hv  K.  I»,  WtttiutH  k. 

IHontolnir,  post-v.  and  tn,  of  Kfsex  CO,,  N.  J.,  on  the 
Delaware  Ijickawanna  and  WoHtcrn  K.  R.,  hoJi  2  hotels. 
1>„,,.  -SM. 

.■Wont-tln-Mnrsan',  town  of  Friincp.  ilopiirltnint  of 
Ijin'k'>«.  iriiiiinfui-turc''  hliinki'tx,  Kiiilflntl),  ari'l  leatlior,  nn'l 
ciirricH  on  an  iictivo  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  oil,  wool,  and 
griiin.     I*o|i.  Hl/irj. 

Mont  «le  Pi<"t^'  f  I'r.  for  "  mount  of  |iiety  :"  It.  ^fl^llll■ 
ili  f'i't'l],  iin  in.'*titiilinn  for  tin*  loaning  of  money  at  »  low 
inlereHt  to  tlie  poor,  [jlerlj^e!*  belli;;  taken  for  Heeiirity.  Tlir- 
earlicKt  tteoinK  to  have  been  timt  of  Padua,  founded  in  MtM 
in  oppoHiHon  to  the  UHuriouf  practice  (.f  the  .lew-*.  The 
ancient  Lombard  houKec  anri  modern  loan-fundt«  are  in 
principb;  the  haine.  The  M<nili  tli  I'iit,)  jit  Home  are 
anion;;  the  best  niana;;ed  in  the  world.  The  ^ft^t^t  fh  I'i/fr 
may  he  re;;arded  as  a  public  ny,"tem  of  pawnbrokera;;e. 
A  i*iniihir  nystcm  has  prevailed  in  Cliina  for  ages*. 

Montcbcrio,  a  t.  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of 
Pavia.  IKtc  the  Austriann  were  defeated  by  Xapoleon  I. 
Juno  S,  IKdIi.  and  by  Xapoleon  III.  .May  2(),'l8.09. 

iMoilti"l)€'llo,  tp.  of  Hancock  CO.,  III.     Pop. 1111. 

IHoiiti'hcllii'nn,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of 
Trcviso,  Tl  inilcfi  V.,  of  Hassano.  Its  strf)n;;  castle  sus- 
tained many  sie;;cs  before  I.'t20,  when  Montehelluna  be- 
came a  portion  of  the  republic  of  Venice.  Very  interest- 
ing Ktrusean,  Roman,  and  modijcval  objects  were  found 
here  in  I8.0R.     Pop.  in  1.S71,  TflflB. 

iHontccar'lo,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Lucca,  the 
chief  interest  of  whiidi  consists  in  the  imposing  ruins  of  a 
great  liirlress  erected  here  by  Cosimo  I.     P.  in  1874,  7870. 

Monte  Casino,     .''ee  Cas-siso. 

Montccaslril'li,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Terni, 
about  11  miles  from  the  town  of  Torni.     Pop.  in  1R7I,  5078. 

Montccati'ni  <li  Val  di  Ceci'na,  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Pisa,  with  iiiijiortant  copper-mine.s  in  its  neigh- 
borhood.     Pop.  in  isri.  .Mino. 

Montccati'ni  di  Val  di  Nie'vole,  town  of  Italy, 
province  of  Lucca,  about  20  miles  E.  of  the  city  of  Lucca. 
This  town,  once  ]iestilential.  has  been  made  healthy  by 
skilful  drainage,  and  its  mineriil  waters  have  not  only  an 
Italian,  but  a  Fairopean,  reputation.  The  accommodation.'! 
for  invalid.s  are  excellent,  and  the  waters,  which  are  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  Continent,  retain  their  medicinal  virtues 
remarkably.      Poj).  in  IK74.  t>791. 

Montec'chio  Maggio'rc,  town  of  Northern  Italy, 
province  of  Vicenza,  about  8  miles  E.  of  the  town  of  A'i- 
cen/.a.  Near  this  place  are  seen  the  picturcsr|iic  ruins  of 
two  ancient  castles  whose  heavy  walls  were  the  work  of 
the  Scaligeri. 

Montcccl'li  d'Origi'na,  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Piaccnzii.  cbicHy  noticeable  for  an  ancient  fortress,  which, 
unchanged  in  its  exterior,  has  been  converted  into  a  beau- 
tiful m.idern  dwelling.     Pop.  in  IS71,  8027. 

Montcchia'ro  siil  Chie'se,  town  of  Xorthcrn  Italy, 
province  of  Brescia.  It  i-s  a  walled  town  with  some  fine 
churches,  and  its  markets  arc  mueh  frequented.  The  old 
tower  of  .Mirabello  is  now  converted  into  a  belvedere.  Pop. 
in  1871.  7.-no. 

Montccorri'no  Puglia'no,  town  of  Southern  Italy, 
province  of  Salerno,  in  a  hilly  region,  about  17  miles  from 
the  town  of  Salerno.     Pop.  in  1874,  .'J:125. 

Montecorvi'no  Rovel'la,  a  town  of  very  ancient 
origin,  in  the  province  of  ?alerno,  14  miles  E.  of  Salerno. 
Pop.  in  1874.  tii;:!0. 

.Montcciic'coli  (R.tiMOSoo),  Corsx,  b.  near  Modena  in 
li'iOS:  entered  the  .Austrian  army  in  1R27:  distinguished 
'  himself  in  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Polish  war  against  the  Swedes,  and  received  in  ItifiO  the 
command  nf  the  allied  .\ustrian  and  French  army  in  Tran- 
'  sylvania.  with  which  he  defeated  the  Turks  in  the  great 
battle  of  St.  liothard.  on  the  Kaab.  .\iig.  1.  lfi«4.  In  the 
war  between  France  and  Holland  he  again  eommamle  1  th.:' 
.\ustrian  army,  and  distinguished  himself  much  in  the 
campaigns  between  1672  and  1676.     In  1679  the  emperor 
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made  him  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  the  king  of  Naples 
gave  him  the  duchy  of  Melti.  D.  at  Lintz  Oct.  IG,  lOSl, 
in  consequence  of  a  wound  received  by  the  fall  of  a  beam. 
He  left  a  memoir  on  the  Turkish  war,  written  in  Italian, 
antl  translated  into  Latin,  German,  and  French,  and  sev- 
eral other  writings,  even  sonnets. 

Montefal'cOjtownof  Italy,  province  of  Perugia,  pleas- 
antly situated  about  12  miles  N.  AV.  of  Spoleto.  Pop.  in 
1S:4,  5UG. 

Monteliasco'ne,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Rome, 
finely  situated  on  a  hill,  not  fa^"  from  the  southern  shore 
of  Lake  Bolsena.  Tho  town  itself  contains  some  buildings 
of  interest,  and  the  neighborhood  is  famous  for  the  produc- 
tion of  an  excellent  wine  known  as  Montefiasoonc.  Pop. 
in  1S74,  7397. 

Montefio're  (Sir  Moses),  Baut.,  b.  in  London  Oct.  24, 
1784,  of  Jcwisli  parentage;  became  an  opulent  merchant 
in  London,  and  wa.'^  noted  for  his  efforts  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  This 
purpose  has  led  him  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  Room- 
Elee,  to  the  capita!  of  Morocco,  and  also  to  Palestine,  his 
latest  visit  having  been  in  1874,  when  ninety  years  of  age. 
He  was  sheriff  of  London  in  1837.  was  knighted  Nov.  9  of 
that  year,  and  made  a  baronet  in  1S46.  He  founded  at 
Ramsgate  in  lSli7  a  Jewish  college  in  memory  of  his  de- 
ceased wife,  Judith,  Lady  Montefiore. 

3Ioiitcfiori'no,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Modena, 
about  16  miles  from  Parma.     Pop.  in  1874,  590G. 

Montegut'  (Emile),  b.  at  Limoges  June  24,  1826; 
stuiUed  law  at  Paris,  but  devoted  himself  after  1847,  when 
he  became  a  contributor  to  Jievue  des  Deux  Mondes,  to  lit- 
erature, and  wrote  a  number  of  essays  on  philosophy  and 
literature.  He  translated  Emerson,  Macaulay's  History  of 
Em/hiud,  and  Shakspeare. 

3Ionte  Gior'gio,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Pieeno, 
•about  II  miles  W.  of  Fermo.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  and  the  public  buildings  are  very  re- 
spectable.    Pop.  in  1874,  5924. 

i>lonte  Inferio're,  town  of  South  Italy,  province  of 
Avcllino,  with  a  population  in  1874  of  5315. — Month  Su- 
^ERIOR^:,  an  adjoining  town,  contains  nearly  the  same  num- 
ber of  inhabitants. 

Monteleo'ne  di  Cala'bria,  town  of  Southern  Italy, 
province  of  Catanzaro,  situated  on  an  eminence  and  con- 
taining some  fine  buildings.  This  town  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Hipponium  of  Magna  Grcecia,  was  known 
under  tho  Romans  as  Vibo  Yttlentia^^ud  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Neapolitan  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  1783 
it  suffered  fearfully  from  an  earthquake  which  destroyed 
nearly  the  whole  town,  including  the  magnificent  castle 
erected  by  Roger  the  Norman.     Pop.  in  1874,  11,840. 

Montele'pre,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Palermo,  13 
miles  from  the  city  of  Palermo.  This  town  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  sea  and  the  adjacent  country,  and  the  old 
feudal  castle  is  uncommonly  well  preserved.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Monteleprc  are  found  rare  Phoenician  and  Greek 
coins,  also  human  skeletons  of  almost  gigantic  size.  In 
1S65  a  fossilized  elephant  was  discovered  here,  a  portion 
of  which  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at 
Palermo.     Pop.  in  1874,  5706. 

Montelimar^  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Droinc,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Roubion  and  Jabron.  It 
\A  traversed  by  canals  and  surrounded  by  old  walls.  Its 
manufactures  of  tiles,  shoes,  flour,  and  silk  are  very  large, 
and  its  vicinity  is  rich  in  vines,  mulberry  trees,  and  truf- 
fles.     Pop.  12.044. 

JVlDiitel'la,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Avcllino,  situ- 
ated on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the 
Calorc.     Pop.  in  1874,  7G50. 

I>Ionterio,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Marquette  co.,  Wis., 
at  the  junction  of  tho  Fox  and  Montcllo  rivers,  on  tho  line 
of  tho  ship-canal  between  tho  Mississippi  River  and  Lake 
Michigan,  has  2  churches,  2  flouring-mills,  1  large  woollen- 
mill.  I  ne\vspaper,  2  hotels,  and  stores.  It  possesses  good 
watur-j)owor.     Pop.  of  tji.  S.'U. 

!i.  ¥.  OooDKT,!,,  Ed.  "Express." 

Montclirpo  Fiorenti'nOf  town  of  Italy,  province 
of  Florence.     The  castle  of  Montclupo  was  erected  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  was  often  besieged  during  tho  wars  i 
bctwc-i-n  Florence  and  Pistoia.      Pop.  in  1874,  550.'). 

MontcmaKgi'orc  llelsi'to,  town  of  Sicily,  province 
of  I'alerino.  This  was  one  of  the  first  places  occupied  by 
tho  Saracens  when  they  took  posHossiou  of  tho  island. 
Pop.  in  1874,  7004. 

]>l<>ntemayor%  de  ( Jonop),  b.  at  Montemor.  Portugal, 
about  1520;  served  in  tho  army  ;  became  chorister  in  tho 
chapel   of  the  infante  of  Spain,  afterwards  King  IMiilip 


II.,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  progresses  through  Italy, 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  and  wrote  much,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  in  the  Castilian  language.  His  Diuna 
Enamorada  (1542)  was  the  earliest  successful  pastoral  ro- 
mance in  Spanish,  had  many  imitators,  and  was  translated 
into  Latin.  French  (six  versions),  Dutch,  and  English. 
D.  about  1564,  probably  in  a  duel  at  Turin,  Italy. 

Aloiitene'gro,   a    small    independent    principality  of 

Europe,  situated  between  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia 
and  Albania  and  the  Austrian  province  of  Dalmatia,  which 
separates  it  from  the  Adriatic.  Area,  1880  square  miles. 
Pop.  120,000.  The  surface  is  everywhere  mountainous,  the 
highest  peaks,  Kutsh-Kom  in  the  E.,  and  Mount  Dormitor 
in  the  N..  rising  respectively  9300  and  8500  feet.  The 
mountains  are  covered  with  dense  forests  of  oak,  beech, 
poplar,  and  fir,  which  yield  excellent  timber;  the  sumach 
tree  grows  here.  The  inhabitants  are  a  tribe  of  the  Ser- 
vian race,  and  belong  to  the  Greek  Church.  They  lead  a 
simple  and  rough  life.  Agriculture,  fishing,  and  hunting 
are  their  occupations,  but  all  their  industry  is  carried  on 
in  a  very  primitive  way.  The  products  fit  for  exportation, 
such  as  wool,  hides,  tallow,  dried  and  smoked  fish  and  flesh, 
are  carried  by  the  women,  or  sometimes  on  mules,  down  to 
the  Austrian  port  of  Cattaro.  The  country  has  no  roads 
and  no  villages.  The  inhabitants  live  in  clans,  always 
ready  to  fight  each  other  when  there  is  nobody  else  to  fight. 
After  the  conquest  of  the  Servian  kingdom  by  the  Turks 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  tlic  Montenegrins  maintained 
their  independence  in  their  mountains,  and  the  attem])t3 
of  the  Turks  to  conquer  them  were  defeated.  They  were 
aided,  however,  by  the  Russians,  who,  pay  their  hospodar 
an  annual  pension  of  7000  ducats  in  order  that  he  shall 
always  be  ready  to  attack  or  harass  the  Turks  whenever 
the  czar  wishes  to  get  that  people  into  trouble.  The  hos- 
podar can  raise  an  army  of  more  than  20,000  excellent 
soldiers  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  in  the  wars  of 
Russia  he  has  more  than  once  proved  himself  worth  his 
pension. 

IHontCpulcia'no  [Monte  PoUcinno'],  town  of  Italy, 
province  of  Siena,  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  about 
3200  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Roman  and  Etruscan  an- 
tiquities found  in  this  neighborhood  have  led  some  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  the  Chinijim  Novum  of  Pliny,  but  this  is 
disputed.  The  mediaeval  existence  of  Monlepulciano  was 
very  stormy.  A  famous  wine,  produced  in  the  vicinity  of 
Montepuloiano,  takes  its  name  from  this  town.  Pop.  in 
1874,  13,160. 

Montepiii%  de  (Xavter  Avmon),  b.  at  Apremont,  in 
the  department  of  Haute-Saone,  Mar.  18,  1824,  is  noted  for 
his  unexampled  ])rolificacy  as  a  writer  of  fancy.  Besides 
founding  a  journal.  Le  Canard,  contributing  to  several 
others,  Lc  Pamphlet.  Lc  Lampion,  etc.,  and  arranging  six- 
teen dramas,  generally  in  five  acts  and  ten  tableaux,  he 
wrote,  between  1847  and  1857,  169  volumes  of  romances, 
which  were  eagerly  devoured  by  a  certain  chiss  of  readers 
in  Europe  and  America,  and  of  which  one,  Ltn  Filtcn  de 
Platrc  (7  vols.,  1855),  became  famous  because  it  was  for- 
bidden by  the  police.  His  fertility  has  not  abated,  but  of 
lato  his  power  of  striking  the  secret  instincts  of  tho  un- 
edur;atcd  imagination  of  his  readers  has  gone. 

Montcrea'le,  an  old  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province 
of  Aquila  dcgli  Abruzzi,  about  18  miles  from  the  town  of 
Aquila.     Pop.  in  1874,  5345. 

IHoiitereau',  town  of  France,  in  tho  department  of 
Seine-ct-Marnc.  at  the  jun<:tion  of  the  Seine  and  Yonne. 
It  has  largo  manufafrtures  of  faience  and  eartlicnware. 
Pop.  6217. 

Monterey',  city  of  Mexico,  cap.  of  tho  state  of  Nuevo 
Leon,  on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  450  miles  N,  N.  W. 
of  Mexico,  situated  on  a  fertile  table-land  enclosed  within 
tho  northern  ctirdillera  of  the  Sierra  Ma<lre,  1626  feet  above 
the  sea.  is  well  built,  chiefly  of  stone,  has  a  handsome 
public  square,  numerous  and  commodious  public  edilicos, 
and  a  considerable  manufacturing  imlustry.  The  commerce 
with  tho  U.  S.  is  ]>rosperi)us  and  rapidly  increasing,  es- 
pecially in  machinery.  The  climate  is  equable,  anrl  the 
vicinity  abounds  in  gardens  and  orchards.  Founded  in 
1590,  Monterey  is  the  oldest  and  most  important  city  of 
Northern  Mexico.  Pop.  about  15,i)0tl.  The  American  army 
under  Gen.  Taylor,  having  been  reinforced,  left  Matamoras 
Aug.  5,  1846,  some  6500  strong,  and  Sept.  9  appeared  before 
Monterey,  strongly  fortilicd  iind  held  by  some  10,000  Mexi- 
cans, under  Gen.  Ampudia.  W.  of  the  town,  and  on  a  hill, 
was  the  bisho]>'s  palace,  also  fortified.  Gen.  Taylor  ojiened 
his  attack  on  t lie  21st;  the  next  morning  tho  bishop's  palace 
was  carrioil  by  (Jen.  Worth,  and  by  tho  close  of  tho  23d 
the  whole  city  was  occupied  after  a  fight  from  square  to 
square  ti  the  centre  of  tho  city.  Tho  next  day  Amj)udia 
surrendered  tho  city  and  garrison. 
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Montcroy,   county  of  Californiii.  boiindud  K.  by  tho 

iniiiii  i'mihl  UiiiiKi;  and  W.  by  tb«i  I'lirilic.  Oihmiii.  Arou, 
lUUl)  Hi)uiin;  niJIr'H.  It.  in  inoiiiiliiinnti?',  witb  bijiiiiliful  and 
lurlilti  vullo.VH.  ('jittlu,  wool,  j^raiii.  ainl  tubiiccn  uro  k-u<lin;< 
proiiii.riH.     Ca\>.  SaliiiuH  City.     I'op.  U87fl. 

IMoiitrrt'y,  poHtv.  oC  Monterey  co.,  Oul.,  and  fonm-rly 
(•ii|iitiil  ol  (•iililnriiid.  It  Ik  on  Monterey  May,  -SO  inilcM 
by  Hiiit  Iroin  San  KranriHro,  witli  wbich  it  in  cunnr<;t<Ml 
by  a  ]iii(i  <if  wlriiiiuTf.  Itf*  harbor  in  Hnfr'  \iw\  eapiieioiiM. 
ItH  !it;bt  on  Pniiit  I'inoM  in  in  hit.  .'tO°  ."t"'  f*!.'"  X..  Urn.  I'JI^ 
riri'  W.  MonltM'ry  if<  hi>ai)titii)ly  Hiluatfil,  itnd  in  Ihf  Hciit 
of  ti  Roman  Catholii?  bishop.  It  itt  nn  old  Miixican  town, 
with  nniny  of  ilM  boiiHcH  niiilt  of  ndobu,  and  with  tih-d 
niol'rt.  Ainon^;  tho  intKri'Stin^  hicalitiex  m-ar  arc  the  o|rl 
flirt  and  thi-  ruini'd  ('urnii-Iili'  niinMion.  'I'hr  (nvvn  Iuih  dr- 
o!in»'d  HiiH'c  thts  rise  of  Sun  I-'rancinco.      Pop,  1  1  I  li ;  of  tp. 

ML':;. 

Monterey^  powt-v.  of  Tippecanoe  t|).,  PuIuRki  co.,  Ind. 
IV. p.  LMO. 

Montrrey,  pof>t-tp.  of  ItorkMhire  co.,  Manfi..  0  milc»»  E. 
of  (Jiciit  llarrinKton,  haw  nianufacturcH  of  Ininbor.  jiapcr. 
and  (dmrroal.      Pop.  ((;»;{. 

Monterey,  po^t-tp.  of  Allegan  co.,  Mitdi.     Pop.  U'H). 

Monterey,  a  former  v.  of  Westeb ester  co.,  N.  V.,  now 
inrludtid  in  Now  York  City.     Pop.  IIH. 

Monterey,  tp.  of  Putnam  co.,  0.     Pop.  t)79. 

Monterey,  a  v.  (Wkst  Montkhky  P.  0.)  of  Terry  t|(.. 
Chnnin  co.,  Pu.,  on  tbo  Allcgbcny  Valley  it.  It.,  has  luincA 

of  cniil. 

.Monterey,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Ilisbland  co.,  Va.,  45  miles 
N.  \V.  of  Stauntiin.     Pop.  of  tp.  UOI. 

Mon'te  Ki>'sa,  next  to  Mont  Blanc  the  hiKhcft 
mountain  in  Kurope.  \a  situated  on  the  boundary  between 
tho  Swiss  canton  of  Valaia  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  at 
the  jnnctictn  between  the  Pennine  and  Lepontic  Alps.  It 
rises  in  ninr  p-.-nks.  tho  four  central  ones  of  which  are  more 
than  U.UIIO  feet  hi^h,  the  hi;;hest  l.),20(»  feet.  It  is  rich 
in  metals,  (told,  copjier,  and  iron  mines  are  *vorked.  Tho 
liijjhest  of  these  mines  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  lO.JDO 
feet,  in  the  rcLjion  of  jicrpetual  snow.  Tho  highest  peak 
was  asfcndrd  for  the  lirst  time  in  1H51. 

Monteros'so  Al'nio,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of 
Syracuse,  situated  on  a  hill  about  4  miles  from  the  sea. 
Pop.  in  1S74,  72tir. 

Monter4>t«>n\lo,  town  of  Italy,  jirovinee  of  Rome, 
occitpyin;;  tlie  f^itc  of  the  ancient  Kritmn.  It  stands  on  a 
iiill  iibout  17  miles  X.  \V.  of  Rome,  is  a  walled  town  with 
mnny  largo  and  substantial  b\iildings,  but  is  now  cliiefly 
known  f(tr  tho  engagement  which  took  place  here  between 
the  volunteers  of  (taribaldi  and  (he  French  and  pontilical 
troojjs  in  IS07.     Pop.  in  1874.  .''.7;iO. 

Mon'te  Son  Giovan'ni  Ciimpa'na,  town  <d'  Italy, 
pro\  inre  of  Rome,  about  *'  miles  from  Frosinonc.  It  stands 
on  a  high  hitl,  and  its  mediioval  walls,  towers,  and  baronial 
palace  are  still  very  imposing.  This  town  wa3  for  a  time 
the  feudal  possession  of  the  house  of  Aquinas,  ami  tlio 
dungeon  in  whicli  St.  Thomas  was  imprisoned  by  his  father 
is  still  shown.     Pop.  in  1874,  .")08S. 

Mon'te  San  (-inlia'no,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of 
Trapani,  about  ~\  miles  from  the  town  of  Trapani.  It  is 
finely  situated  on  a  mountain  of  the  same  name  nearly  .'>000 
feet  above  the  sea.  and  is  considered  tho  most  healthy  place 
in  Ihi'  whole  ishind.  This  town  is  of  very  great  but  uncer- 
tain antiquity,  ami  tho  old  cyclopean  walls  are  still  stand- 
ing.     Pop.  in  1S71,  17.4!)0. 

Montesa'no,  post-v..  cap.  of  Chehalis  co..  Wash,  Tor., 
on  the  S.  bank  of  Chehalis  River,  GU  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
Olymj.ia.  j 

Montesa'nosul'luMaroella'na,  town  of  Southern  i 
Italy,  pio\  iuce  of  Salevmi.      I'op,  in  1S7-1.  ;)(H7.  I 

Mon'te  San  Savi'no,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  i 
.■\re/./,o,  about  \:\  miles  S.  W.  of  Arezzo.  The  municipnl  | 
palace  and  the  loggic  opposite  it  have  great  architectural  i 
merit.      Pop.  in  1S7I.  7ll7.'j.  I 

.Mon'te  Sant'  An'gelo,  a  large  town  of  Southern  \ 
Itiily.  provinee  of  Foggia.  This  town  is  built  on  a  high  ' 
hill  not  far  tVom  the  sea.  and  contains  some  good  build-  i 
ings,  especially  churches.  Among  it^  many  mediaeval  re- 
mains aro^an  old  eastle  and  an  immense  tower  known  as  | 
II  (iiganto.  There  are  also  many  traces  of  the  Roman 
period.      Pop.  in  IS74.  17.242.  I 

Montesar'ohio,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  provinee  of   I 
Ilenevento.     The  inhabitants  arc  industrious  and  given  to 
commerce.      It  is  a  very  ancient  town,  was  defended  by  a 
strong  eastle  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  interesting  an-  ' 
tiquities  are  often  found  here.      Pop.  in  1S74.  0088.  i 

MontescaiXlio'so^  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province 
of  Potenza.     Tbia  town  is  situated  on  a  hill  about  B  miles  | 


from  Mut«ra,  andoommandini;  tho  Ionian  Muromtna.  Tho 

town  oontainft  many  grand  buildingft,  among  them  u  mon 
axtury  IVmnded  by  the  bouse  of  Anjou.  which,  with  llo-  vx- 
eeption  of  La  Cur'a  and  MiMite  t'afino,  ih  the  lurgef^t  in 
Southern  \Ui\y.     Pop.  in  IK74,  70KU. 

Monte'HO,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Modona,  dating 
from  tlie  tweltib  century.      Pop.  in  1874,  b'M'.\. 

MonteNi'noH  (FKitJCAwiwif,  b.  at  Onfunn- Spain,  about 
I'WtO;  wt-nt  in  youth  to  Peru;  became  a  member  of  tho 
"  audieneia  "  or  supreme  adminir'trative  eoimcil  at  Lima; 
waw  twice  "  visitador"  or  Judge  empowered  to  pronounce 
ufion  the  entire  adminEstratlon  of  tne  cidony  ;  became  ac- 
quainted in  the  exereiHc  of  these  funetionM  with  the  dc- 
scen'lantJ*  of  the  nncicnt  royal  families  of  IVru,  from  whom 
he  derived  impr.rtant  information  on  biftory  and  arehir- 
ology,  from  which  he  compiled  his  MruutriitK  HiaturiruH  <{rl 
Atitiffiio  Prrii,  a  work  wbiidi  liaH  f(iip|died  mu'-h  of  the 
currently  received  materials  upon  the  ancient  inca-.  fir'-t 
published  quite  recently  by  Ternaux  ('ompanx  ( Parif, 
|H.(!ii.  ThiM  work  was  written  about  Ifl.^2,  and  the  author 
in  suppo-erl  to  hnvedjed  form  aflerwards  in  Peru.  He  wa« 
also  author  f»f  several  treatises  upon  mining. 

Montesperto'li,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Florence. 
Tliiw  town  is  composed  of  many  small  hamlets,  and  the  in 
habitants  arc  chiefly  occupied  in  wtraw  manufactures.  Pop. 
in  IH7I.  !ii;!J. 

MonteNiinieu',  dc  (Ciiahlks  rk  SEcosnAT),  Barov, 
b.  at  tho  drlteau  of  lirfMle,  near  Bordeaux,  Jan.  IS,  IRSIJ ; 
studied  jurispru'lenco;  was  appointed  councillor  in  tbo 
Parliamentof  Hordcaux  in  1714, and  prcsidentin  I7IC.  but 
occupied  himself  more  with  philosophical  studies  and 
literary  pursuits  tlmn  with  parliauicntjiry  business,  and 
published  in  1721  bis  Lrttitt  I'trninirH,  which  made  a  great 
sensation,  ran  through  twenty-two  editions  in  the  fir.-t 
eighteen  months,  anrl  were  translated  into  most  other  Ku- 
ropeaii  languages.  In  172G  ho  resigned  his  oflicc  in  the 
Parliament,  and  travelled  through  Italy,  Austria,  (iermany. 
and  Kiigland.  where  ho  resided  for  two  years.  On  his  re- 
turn he  settled  at  llrede,  and  only  occasi(mally  vi^itcl 
Paris.  In  17;i4  aiq)eared  his  (\niniiUratioti»  »nr  IfH  CnnirH 
dc  In  Grandvnr  tt  dt-  In  /Jvcndcncc  dcs  Jiomninn,  which  made 
much  less  sensation,  but  a  much  deeper  impression,  than 
LfftrcM  rr/MttufM,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
nttem])t  at  a  philosophical  cfmceptionof  history.  At  last, 
in  17 18.  after  twenty  years*  preparation,  his  JCuprit  df-n 
Loin  followed,  and  almost  immediately  it  put  all  the  social 
ami  nolitical  ideas  of  tho  age  in  thorough  fermentation, 
and  Decamc  the  basis  of  modern  political  science.  His 
minor  works,  Diftlofjnen  dr  Siff/a  tf  dc  Lt/Mi'm'Kjitf  (1748), 
Jk'HHifi  Mur  Ir  frodf,  etc..  are  of  less  interest.  Collected 
editions  are  very  frequent.     D.  at  Paris  Feb.  10,  I7.>j. 

Monteval'lo,  post-v.  of  Shelby  co.,  Ala.,  on  the  Selma 
Home  and  Dalton  K.  R.,  56  miles  N".  of  ScIma.  It  has 
mines  of  coal.     Pop.  of  tp.  127(5. 

Montevallo,  post-tp.  of  Vernon  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1349. 

Montevar'ehi,  town  of  Italy,  provinceof  Arezzo,  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  which  stands  the  ancient  castle 
of  .Montevarchi.  famous  in  the  mediieval  wars  of  Florence. 
Pop.  in  1874.  '.HliH. 

Montever'ile  ((Jcn..lrAN  Domisgo),  b.  in  Spain  about 
1772;  served  in  the  Spanish  navy:  became  captain  in 
1811.  when  he  was  sent  by  the  junta  of  Cadiz  to  suppress 
tho  revolt  in  Venezuela:  lantled  at  Coro;  rapidly  took 
several  large  towns,  and  compelled  (Jen.  Miranda  to  capit- 
ulate July  25.  1812,  after  wliich  be  sent  that  celebrated 
patriot  to  Spain  as  a  ])risoncr.  in  vitdation  of  the  terms  of 
the  agreement :  treated  the  principal  native  chieftains  and 
their  families  with  similar  perfidy.  His  severities  were  a 
principal  cause  of  the  second  insurrection,  headed  by  Boli- 
var, by  whom  Montcverde  was  defeated  and  driven  from 
Venezuela.      D.  in  Sjiain  in  1S2.*1. 

Montevid'eo,  capital  of  the  republic  of  rniguay.  is 
on  the  northern  shore  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  dc  la  PJata, 
where  it  enters  the  Atlantic.  The  cerro  or  mount  from 
wiiich  the  city  derives  its  name  is  the  ilistingiiishing  mark 
of  the  port.  It  rises  on  the  western  side  of  (he  b.iy  t-^  a 
height  of  4t);i  feet.  Cerro  lighthouse  is  .situated  in  lat,  M° 
iy'.V  15"  S.  and  lun.  50°  14'  ;iO"  W.  The  number  of  inhab- 
itants is  variously  estimated  at  from  80,000  to  130.00ft; 
probably  llO.ono.*  The  position  of  the  city  is  so  favorable 
that,  free  of  civil  wars,  its  importjince  would  soon  equal 
that  of  Kio  de  Janeiro.  In  recent  times  the  city  has  im- 
proved in  every  respect:  it  is  supplied  with  water,  gas. 
and  a  system  of  sewers.  The  streets  are  regularly  laid 
out  and  very  well  paved.  They  run  down  in  all  directions 
from  a  rather  steep  hill,  on  which  the  city  is  situated,  to- 
wards the  sea.  which  surrounds  the  city  on  three  fides,  and 
hero  in  the  lower  parts,  adjoining  tho  quays,  stand  tho 
custom-house  and  tho  warchouecs.     The  principal  build- 
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in"  is  the  cathedral.     It  has  a  beautiful  front  facade,  with  j 
a  Sreat  portal  composed  of  three  round  arches  and  flanked 
bv  two  towers  crowned  with  cupolas.     The  Plaza  de  la 
Constitueion.  the  gathering-place  of  the  elegant  world,  ex- 
tends in  front  of  the  cathedral,  and  is  planted  with  fine  | 
trees      There  are  three  more  Roman  Catholic  churches- 
San  Francisco,  La  Caridad,  and  Los  Ejercicios  ;  a  Protest-  ; 
ant  church,  built  in  1S«  and  connected  with  the  British 
consulate :  and  a  Methodist   mission   chapel.     The   most 
noteworthy  among  the  other  public  buildings  are  the  opera-  ; 
house,  several  theatres,  and  the  hospital,  the  best  in  bouth 
\inerica.    The  hotel  accommodations  are  superior  to  those 
of  anv  port  of  Brazil.     The  shops  are  well  provided  with 
all  kinds  of  necessaries  and  luxuries.     There  are  a  small 
public  librarv.  several  schools,  and  a  college.     The  popu- 
lation  of  which  the  Italians  form  the  predominant  part,  is 
distin.'uished  for  politeness  and  kindness,  and  makes  a 
very  a'^reeable  impression  on  visitors.     The  commerce  is 
conViderable:    ISIS  vessels,  of  907,328  tons,  entered  the 
harbor  in  1873,  of  which  44S,  of  411,98-t  tons,  were  Bng  ish  ; 
2''3   of  1U0,239  tons.  French;  267,  of  110.533  tons,  Italian; 
229!  of  51,703  tons,  .Spanish  :  90,  of  39,219  tons,  Brazilian  ; 
89,  of  35.0.',2  tons,  German:  60.  of  18,664  tons,  American  : 
295   of  11.647  tons,  from  the  .\rgentine  Republic;  4,,  ot 
13  254  tons,  Dutch;  26,  of  10.892  tons.  Swedish;  and  44, 
.  of  14,081  tons,  belonging  to  other  nations.     1839  vessels, 
of  924  070  tons,  cleared  the  harbor  the  same  year— namely, 
449  Enclish,  of  410,013  tons  ;  327  French,  of  190.294  tons  ; 
990  ItaTian,  of  118.442  tons  :  225  Spanish,  of  51.378  tons  : 
98  Brazilian,  of  44.651  tons:  95  German,  of  3D.9b7  tons; 
52  American,  of  27.140  tons:  295  from  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, of  1 0,647  tons :  43  Dutch,  of  12.358  tons ;  22  bwedish, 
of  9595  tons  :  and  43.  of  13.585  tons,  belonging  to  other 
nations      The  principal  articles  of  exports  are  wool,  skins, 
dried  fish,  tallow,  oil.  bones,  meat-extract,  and  living  ani- 
mals  (to  Brazil):  of  imports,  dry  goods,  jewelry,  wine 
spirits,  flour,  tobacco,  furniture,  etc.     The  city  is  connected 
by  railways  with  Florida  and  Durazno.     A  second  line, 
connecting   it    with   the  port   of  Salto  on  the   Uruguay, 
and  this  port  with  Brazil,  is  under  consideration;  and  a 
third  line,  running  E.,  and  connecting  Montevideo  with 
the  Brazilian  frontier,  was  commenced  in  18/4.     By  tele- 
o-raph  Montevideo  communicates  with  the  U.  S.  and  i-u- 
rope ;    a  submarine  line  leads  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rio 
Grande  do   Sul :  two  overland  lines  to  Brazil.     The  city 
was  founded  by  families  from  the  Canary  Islands,  which 
settled  here  in  1717.     It  had  15,000  inhabitants  in  IbOO  : 
37,000  in  1860 ;  80,000  in  1870.     Epidemics  and  civil  wars 
are  the  enemies  of  the  prosperity  of  the  city. 

August  Niemann. 

Montevideo,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Chippewa  co.,  Minn., 
on  the  X.  E.  bank  of  Minnesota  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Chippewa. 

Mon'tez  (Mabia  Dolores  Porris),  countess  of  Lands- 
feld,  known  as  Lola  Montez,  b.  at  Limerick.  Ireland,  in 
1824;  was  married  at  an  early  age  to  a  Capt.  James  at 
Dublin,  from  whom  she  soon  separated;  appeared  as  a 
dameii>e  at  Paris  1840;  proceeded  soon  afterwards  to 
Munich,  where  she  became  mistress  of  King  Louis  and  re- 
ceived the  title  of  countess  of  Landsfeld  (1846).  She  took 
an  active  part  in  politics,  but  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
country  by  the  popular  outbreaks  of  1848;  came  to  the 
V  S  in  l.SJl ;  appeared  for  some  years  as  an  actress  and 
lecturer,  and  published  her  A,iiobiogr,iph</.  besides  various 
other  writings.  D.  at  New  York  Jan.  17,  1861. 
Montezu'ma,  tp.  of  Solano  cc,  Cal.  Pop.  347. 
Montezuma,  post-v.  of  Macon  co.,  Ga..  on  the  South- 
western R.  R.,  has  1  church,  2  banking-houses,  1  hotel,  1 
weekly  newspaper,  and  stores.  It  is  the  market  for  a  large 
cotton-raising  section.  Principal  occupation,  farming.  Pop. 
about  400.        R.  G.  Ozier,  Ed.  "  Mostezuma  Weekly. 

Montezuma,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Pike  co..  111.,  on  the 
W.  hank  of  the  Illinois  River,  101  miles  by  steamer  from 
St.  Louis.     Pop.  of  tp.  1198. 

Montezuma,  post-v.  of  Reserve  tp..  Parke  <•'>•■  I"'"- 
on  the  Wabash  River  and  Canal  and  the  hvansville  Terre 
Haute  anil  Chicago  R.  R.     Pop.  024. 

Montezuma,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Poweshiek  co..  la.,  on 
the  Grinnell  .xnd  Montezuma  R.  R..  has  an  excellent  graded 
school,  3  churches,  1  hank.  1  newspaper,  2  hotels,  3  manu- 
factories. It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  extensive  coal-deposits 
:,nd  is  the  seat  of  a  fine  agricultural  section.  Principal 
occupation,  farming,  dairying,  and  Ktock-raising.  lop- 
I  555.  J.  W.  CiiEsiiiitE,  El).  '•  Montezuma  Republican. 
'  Montezuma,  post-v.  of  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Seneca 

River,  and  the  Erie,  .Seneca,  nnrl  Cayuga  canals,  has  .1 
churches  and  manufactures  of  salt  (from  springs)  and  ol 
other  goods.     Pop.  473 ;  of  tp.  1292. 


Montezuma,  or  Moctczuma  [Mex.  Moiecuhzima , 
"the  sad  or  severe  one"],  the  name  of  two  .'^ztec  rulers, 
who  were  dignified  bv  the  .-Spaniards  and  succeeding  his- 
torians with  the  title'of  emperors  of  .Mexico.— Montezuma 
I  Ilhuicomina.  b.  about  1390,  was  a  valiant  general;  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  about  1436:  fought  successfully 
against  the  Mixtecas  and  the  TIaxcalans :  extended  bis 
dominions  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  d.  in  1464.— Moste- 
ziMi  II.  XocovoTziN.  b.  about  1480.  succeeded  his  uncle, 
Ahuizotl,  1502:  had  been  distinguished  both  as  a  soldier 
and  as  a  priest:  ruled  with  great  splendor  and  military 
success  until  1519,  when  Hernando  Cortes  arrived  in  Mexico 
with  his  small  band  of  adventurers,  by  whom  the  monarch 
was  imprisoned  in  his  own  capital,  gave  his  allegiance  to 
the  kin"  of  Spain,  and  was  killed  by  his  own  subjects 
during  I  tumult,  June  30,  1520.  His  descendants  were 
ennobled  in  Spain. 

Montfaucon',  de  (Bern  ard),  b.  at  Soulaye.  in  Langue- 
doc  Jan.  13,,  1655  :  served  for  some  years  in  the  army,  but 
entered  in  1675  the  Benedictine  congregation  of  Saint- 
Maur,  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  studies:  travelled 
in  Italy,  and  settled  in  1701  in  Paris,  where  he  d.  Dec.  21, 
1741  The  first  fruits  of  his  extensive  learning  were  new 
critical  editions  of  several  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  but  he 
distinguished  himself  also  as  an  original  author;  and  of 
his  miTny  works  the  Palicor/raphin  Gntca  (1708)  and  L' An- 
tlqiillf  criiUqiiee  et  represriitfe  en  fiijurcs  (French  and  Latin, 
15  vols.,  1719-24)  are  still  valuable. 

Mont'fort,  de  (Simon).  Count,  subsequently  coiint  of 
Toulouse,  b.  about  1150;  took  part  in  the  fourth  crusade: 
was  appointed  leader  by  the  pope  of  the  crusade  against 
the  \lbigenses  in  1208,  and  became  famous  for  the  un- 
heard-of cruelty  with  which  he  suppressed  this  movement. 
In  1213  he  took  Toulouse  from  Count  Raymond,  but  was 
afterwards  ilriven  from  the  city,  and  when  he  returned  to 
besiege  it  he  was  killed  by  a  stone  thrown  from  the  wall, 
Jum!^25.  1218. 

Montfort,  de  (Simon).  See  Leicester,  Earl  of. 
Montgolfier.  See  Aeronautics. 
Montgom'ery,  county  of  S.  E.  Central  Alabama, 
bounded  .\.  bv  the  Alabama  and  Tallapoosa  rivers.  Area, 
725  square  miles.  It  is  uneven  and  fertile.  Live-stock, 
grain,  and  cotton  are  le:iding  products.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  various  railroads  centring  at  Montgomery,  the 
capital.     Pop.  43,704. 

Montgomerv,  county  of  W.  Arkansas.  Area,  10.)U 
square  miles.  It  is  mountainous,  and  abounds  in  hard 
timber  and  in  mineral  wealth.  Iron,  lead,  fine  marble,  and 
medicinal  springs  are  abundant.  The  county  contains 
some  fertile  land.  Indian  corn  and  tcdiacco  are  the  lead- 
ing products.     Cap.  Mt.  Ida.     Pop.  2984. 

Montgomery,  county  of  E.  Central  Georgia,  is  bounded 
S  by  the  Altamaha  and  S.  W.  by  the  Ocmulgee,  and  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Oconee  River.  Area.  750  square  miles.  It  is 
level  and  sandy,  and  is  covered  with  pine  forests,  tattle 
and  wool  are  leading  products.     Cap.  Mt.  \ernon.     Pop. 

'''Montgomery,  county  of  S.  Central  Illinois.  Area, 
705  square  miles.  It  is  mostly  rolling  praine,  is  very  tor- 
tile, and  has  beds  of  coal.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Toledo 
Wabash  and  Western  and  the  Indianapolis  and  ht.  Louis 
R  Rs  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  arc  leading  products. 
Flour,  saddlery,  etc.  are  manufactured.  Cap.  Hillshoro  . 
Pop.  2,'>..'114. 

Montgomery,  county  of  W.  Indiana.  Area,  500  square 
miles.  It  is  hilly  in  the  W..  level  in  the  E.,  and  is  very 
fertile  and  well  "timbered.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are 
staide  products.  Lumber,  flour,  and  carriages  arc  leading 
articles  of  manufacture.  The  county  is  traversed  by  Sugar 
Creek,  and  by  the  Indianapolis  Bloomington  and  Western, 
the  Louisvill'o  New  Albany  and  Chicago,  and  the  Logans- 
port  Crawfordsville  and  South-western  R.  Rs.  Cap.  Craw- 
fordsvillc.      Pop.  23,705. 

Montgomery,  county  of  S.  W.  Iowa.  Area.  432  square 
miles.  It  is  un.lulating  and  fertile.  Grain  is  the  leading 
product.  It  is  traverse.l  by  the  Burlington  and  Missouri 
River  R.  R.     Cap.  Red  0:ik.     Pop.  5934. 

Montgomery,  county  of  S.  E.  Kansas,  bounded  S.  by 
the  ludiai.  Territory.  .'Crca,  624  square  miles.  It  is  un- 
dulating, with  very  fertile  valleys,  ami  is  adapted  to  gram- 
culture  and  stock-raising.  Coal,  building-stone,  timber, 
and  water-iiower  abound.  The  county  is  traverscl  by  the 
Leavenworth  Lawrence  and  Galveston  R.  R.  Cap.  Inuo- 
pendence."    Pop.  7504. 

Montgomery,  county  of  X.  E.  Kentucky.     Area.  305 

square  iniles.     It  is  a  finely  diversified,  fertile  limestone 

re.'icn.     Live-stock  and  corn  are  leading  products.      It  is 

traverscl  by  the  Lcxiuglon  and   Big  Sandy  R.  R.     Cap. 

1  Mt.  Sterling.     Pop.  7557. 
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Montgomery^  county  «f  Mnryliind,  bounded  8.  W.  hy 

Iho  rivor  rot»in««  inul  S.  K.  imrtly  by  tho  I>i«tri<!t  of  (%»- 
luinbia.  Area,  hUH  h()iiiLn!  niilcM.  It  in  hilty  and  in  fi^roni 
part  furlilu.  Clirunxi  oruf  and  ^old  urt-  iiiiiicd  to  a  Miiall 
cxli-nt.  Aureal  variety  of  jjood  buiMini^-i-t'Mii'rt  art- found. 
WatiT-iiowL-r  in  nbiindaiit.  'I'obacoo,  liv(!-Kt(if!(,  and  i^Tti'iu 
are  Iradini;  prodiiotM.  The  county  im  triiverniMi  by  the  Ual- 
tiinore  iind  Oliiti  it.  H.     Cap.  Uockvillc.      Pop.  '2*0, .00:1. 

iMoiitKomrry,  county  of  N.  f'cntral  MiMMinnippi.  An-a. 
.'Hill  Mi|n:in'  mill"*.  It  \h  nearly  b-vi-I  and  very  fi-rtib-.  and 
iH  trHverfrd  Ky  the  .M iHHiHr*ippi  ('ciitral  K.  U.  and  IJij;  liliick 
Itiver.  It  in  in  a  finr-  (•f)rn  and  c-olton  rcj^ion.  Cap.  Wi- 
nona.     It  IniH  been  formed  ninee  the  V.  S.  eennu«  of  1S7II. 

Monttjoinrry,  eounty  of  K.  MinHouri,  bounded  S.  by 
tin-  .Misf^niiri  iliver.  Area,  .'>0n  ctiuaru  uiileH.  The  S.  is 
liilly.  the  N.  part  levid.  Coal,  timber,  and  bnildin;;-fltonc 
abminrl.  The  H«iil  in  fertile.  Live-Mtoek,  wool,  prain.  and 
t'dnKM^t)  lire  le:!!!!!!*;  products.  The  county  in  traverned  by 
the  North  .Mi^-.uiri  It.  It.     Cap.  Danville.'     Pop.  10,405. 

IMoiitKomery,  county  of  I].  Central  New  York.  Area, 
•lAO  Hfjuare  mile^i.  It  itt  uneven  and  hi^lily  fertile.  Live- 
stock, wool,  hny.  fruit,  brooni-corn,  tobiieeo.  butter,  and 
cheese  are  extensively  iirodueed.  liuildinjj-ntone  is  qnar- 
rietl.  CarriuKeH.  (lour,  lumber,  broom?',  brunhet',  harnewset", 
knit  puo(N.  etc.  lire  manufactured.  'I'he  ccmnty  in  trav- 
erHoiI  by  the  Mohawk  Ilivcr.  the  Krio  Canal,  and  the  New 
York  Central  11.  U.     Cap.  Fonda.      Pop.  :M.I;>7. 

MontKomery^  county  of  S.  Central  North  Carolina. 
Area,  I.').')  Mjuare  milew.  It  iw  bounded  W.  by  the  Yailkin 
Itivcr.  It  is  f^onicwhat  uneven  and  has  a  jjood  Hoil.  (iold 
and  iron  are  fDund,  with  other  valuable  minerals,  liivc- 
stock,  corn,  and   wool    are  leadin}^   products.      Cap.  Troy. 

Pop.  :is7. 

Montjjoniery,  county  of  S.W.  Ohio.  Area.  450  square 
miles.  It  is  somewhat  uneven  and  very  fertile.  Tobaeeo, 
prain,  live-stock,  and  wfiul  are  lea<Iin*j  jiroduets,  Ituildin^- 
stono  is  extensively  ipiarried.  The  manufactures  include 
brick,  eastings,  malt  liquors,  machinery,  harnesses,  metal- 
lic wares,  carriages,  flour,  cooperage,  lumber,  cigars,  agri- 
cultural tools,  etc.  The  county  is  traversed  by  numerous 
railroads.     Cap.  Oayton.     Pop.  (U,000. 

illoiitfjomery,  ei>unty  of  S.  E.  Pennsylvania.  Area. 
•ir.lt  sfjuuri-  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  W.  partly  by  the 
Sr-hu\  Ikill  Kiver.  It  is  somewhat  uneven,  and  remarkably 
fertile  and  wbll  cultivated.  Live-stock,  fruit,  grain,  hay, 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  etc.  are  largely  produced.  The  manu- 
factures are  extensive,  antl  include  wooden  and  metallic 
wares,  flour,  saddlery,  brick.  woolKn  goods,  farming  imple- 
ments, furniture,  iron,  leather,  lime,  etc.  The  county  is 
traversal  by  the  North  Pennsylvania,  the  Reading,  and 
other  railroads.     Cap.  Norristown.     Pop.  81,012. 

illontgomory,  county  of  Tennessee,  bounded  N.  by 
Kentucky.  Area,  ;k')5  square  miles.  It  is  unduhiting  and 
fertile.  Tobacco,  grain,  and  live-stock  are  leading  prod- 
ucts. Lumber  and  flour  are  the  chief  articles  id"  manufac- 
ture. The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Cumberland  River 
ami  the  Memphis  Clarksville  and  Louisville  R.  R.  Cap. 
Clarksville.     Pop.  24,747. 

Montgomery,  county  of  S.  K.  Texas.  Area,  Sj2  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  hy  affluents  of  the  San  .Jacinto.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  pine  and  cypress  forests,  from  which 
lumber  is  largely  exported.  The  soil  is  good.  Live-stock, 
and  especially  corn  and  cotton,  are  extensively  produced. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  International  and  Great 
Northern  R.  R.     Cap.  Montgomery.      Pop.  fi4S.'!. 

iMoiit;;omery,  county  of  S.  W.  Virginia.  Area.  .^50 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  W.  by  New  and  Little  rivers. 
It  is  mountainous,  and  contains  coal  and  other  mineral 
wealth.  The  valleys  are  very  fertile  and  beautiful.  To- 
bacco and  grain  are  leading  products.  The  county  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Atlantic  Mississippi  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Cap. 
Christiansburg.     Pop.  12,556. 

Montgomery,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Montgomery  cc,  and 
also  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  has  12  churches,  2  banks 
(nationall  and  ;t  private  banking-houses.  4  daily  newspa- 
pers, many  sehoids  and  academies,  an  orphan  home.  1  large 
flouring-mill.  several  large  machine-shops  and  foundries,  a 
handsome  Masonic  temple,  ample  waterworks,  railroad  con- 
nections with  all  points  Soutu  and  West,  and  is  situated 
within  00  miles  of  extensive  deposits  of  coal  and  iron.  The 
neigliboring  soil  is  very  rich  and  productive,  cotton  being 
the  staple  product.  The  Capitol  buildings  are  situated  on 
high  grouu'l  overlooking  the  entire  city  and  surrounding 
country.  Pop.  IO..')SS.  W.  W.  Screws.  En.  ANn  Pnop. 
"  !Mont(;omkiiv  1>aii.v  "  and  "  .\nvKRTisKB  AND  Mail." 

Montt;onirry,  tp.  of  Monroe  co..  Ark.     Pop.  112,'^. 

Montgomery,  tp.  of  Crawford  eo..  111.     Pop.  1792. 

Montgomery,  tp.  of  Woodford  co.,  III.     Pop.  652. 


Montgomery^  a  v.   of  Bnrr  tp.,   I>u\'iui*M   co..  Ind. 
I'.,,,.  I.;.,. 
IHoiilKiiiiii'ry,  t|i.  of  IJibimn   co.,  Inil.     It    im  lu.li 

owiTi^iiik-,  .-I.-.    ro|«.  .■1121. 

iMoillKonKT)',  t|i.  of  .Ic-niiinB"  co.,  Inii.     Pop.  I32fl. 

ffloiiluoirirry,  l|i.  of  Owtn  co.,  In'l.     Pop.  80K. 

MfMiluoiiirrv,  poftt-v.  of  (iruiit  puriuli,  La.,  on  the  E. 
bunk  >.l    lt<'<l  Kivi^r.     Pop.  IIJU. 

Moiituomrry,  poKl-tp.  of  liiirnpilvn  co.,  Mbiik.,  on  lli' 
It..i.|..n  nil. I  All.iuiy  K.  K.     Pop.  .'ilH. 

.tlonlK<>iiii'rv,poiit-t|i.of  LoRiicurco.,  Minn.  Pop.flO'J. 

Miilitu'oincry,  tp.  of  Hickory  co.,  Mo.     Pup.  I.')7S. 

illoiituoincry,  Ip.  of  .Sonicmot  co.,  N.  J.     Pop.  2066. 

Moiit({OiinTy,  poKl-v.  iitiil  tp.  of  Ornnstc  ••<>■,  N.  V.,  12 
liiiicH  \V.  of  .Nfwl>iiri;-on-llii()i'oii,  on  llic  .Monlt^oincry  nii'l 
Kric  and  the  Waltkill  \'iillcv  K.  Kf..  in  u  fine  iii^riciillunil 
find  fluiry  region,  han  -1  chiircht-i<,  1  ncwKpiipiir.  1  large 
paper-mill,  iiml  hotcln.     Pop.  of  v.  !t60  ;  of  Ip.  I.'i.'tfi. 

l.KSTi'.ii  WiviiKiii.  Ki).  "  IIkim'ui.ica.v  axii  .SiAxnAni)." 

.'Montgomery,  tp.  of  .\i>hlan(l  co.,  0.  Pop.  40211.  It 
inclioli-^  till!  toH-ii  of  AnhluniJ. 

Moiilaidni'ry,  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  0.     Pop.  2170. 

Montgomery,  tp.  of  Marion  co.,  0.     Pop.  Il.'il. 

Montuoinery,  tp.  of  Wooil  co.,  0.     Pop.  Ifi.iB. 

M<niti;oinery,  tp.  of  Franklin  co..  Pa.     Pop.  3611. 

Moiitu<»niery,  tp.  of  Indiana  CO.,  Pu.     Pop.  032. 

ItloiitKOinery,  Ip.  of  Montgomery  co..  Pa.     Pop.  922. 

Moiilijomery,  n  v.  of  Morgan  co.,  Tcnn.,  2  miles  W. 
of  Warlliiirg,  the  eounty-i*eat.     Pop.  liO, 

Montgomery,  poft-v.,  cap.  of  Montgomery  co..  Tex., 
12  miles  \\'.  S.  W.  ol  Willi?,  on  the  International  andtjreat 
Western  U.  I!.,  in  a  gooil  farming  district. 

Montgomery,  poi<t-tp.  of  Franklin  co..  Vt..  .')  miles 
,'^.  K.  of  K.  Berkshire  U.  R.  .'Station,  has  0  ehiirehcs  and 
inanuiacture.s  of  leather.  Hash  and  doors,  etc.     I*op.  142.'?. 

Montgomery  ((Jkokce  AVashinoton),  b.  in  Valencia, 
Sjiain,  in  ISOl,  was  the  son  of  an  American  merchant  of 
Alicante;  was  long  in  the  U.  S.  service,  consul  at  Porto 
llieo  and  at  Tampieo.  etc.  Author  of  a  novel.  fi''>-nar(/'t 
tltl  Citr/iio  (El  lifiMtitnlo  ffct  Criitti/lti),  in  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish; Spanish  translations  of  some  of  Irving's  works; 
iSpanish  tales,  and  a  Xarratii-c  n/  TrnveU  in  C'lilrtii  Amer- 
ica (ISnO),  in  English.  He  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as 
a  writer  in  Spanish.     D.  at  Washington,  D.C.,  June  .i,  1S41. 

Montgomery  (.Tames),  b.  at  Irvine,  Ayrshire.  .**eot- 
lancl,  Nov.  4,  1771.  and  was  the  son  of  a  Moravian  preat-her; 
was  educated  at  the  Fulnet-k  School.  Yorkshire,  and  ap- 
iirenticcd  to  a  grocer,  but  ran  away,  in  1789.  and  in  I7'J2 
became  clerk  to  .loseph  Gales,  a  famous  journalist  of 
Sheffield,  who  soon  after  was  compelled  to  escape  to  the 
v.  i?.,  having  been  accused  of  treason.  Montgomery  then 
founded  The  fHieffirld  Iria,  which  he  edited  thirty-one  years, 
179l-l.**25.  lie  began  in  early  youth  to  write  poetry,  in 
which  ho  won  great  popularity,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
position of  the  critics.  In  183.0  he  received  a  pension,  ami 
declined  the  profes.sorship  of  rhetoric  at  Edinburgh.  P. 
at  .'Sheffield  .\pr.  .'10,  18.">4.  His  principal  works  arc  /'nVoa 
.4»iiMe»ieii/«  {1797),  written  during  an  imprisonment  for 
seditious  libel;  The  Went  Indicn  (1809).  an  anti-slavery 
poera;  The  World  before  the  Flood  (1812),  Greenland 
(1810),  Pelican  hlitnd'{\»27),  Prone  4i/  a  Port,  Leelurm  on 
Poetri/  and  Enr/llah  I.ileralure  (lS30-;il),  Orii/inal  //ymiit 
(lS,'i3).  Mr.  i^iontgomory  is  best  known  as  a  hymn-writer 
and  a  ilcvotional  poet. 

Montgomery  (Admiral  Jonx  B.),  b.  at  .\Hcntown, 
N.  .1..  about  1 79r) ;  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  1812  ; 
was  a  midshijiman  on  board  the  flagship  Niagara  at 
Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie.  Sept.  10.  1813.  receiving  a 
sword  and  the  thanks  of  Congress;  was  with  Decatur  in 
the  naval  campaign  against  .Algiers  1815;  commanded 
the  sloop-of-war  Portsmouth  on  the  Pacific  coast  lS4.i-t8, 
during  which  cruise  ho  took  possession  of  Lower  Califor- 
nia, occupied  (Tuaymas.  and  bloekadcd  Mazatlan  for  some 
months;  was  commissioned  captain  I8,'(:t:  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Pacific  squadron  isi;il-t;l  :  made  eoniniodore 
.luly  10,  1862,  and  rear-admiral  .July  25.  18C(i;  commanded 
the  naval  station  at  Sackctt's  Harbor  1867-09.  when  he 
was  placed  on  the  retired  list.  D.  at  Carlisle.  Pa..  Mar.  25, 
1873. 

Montgomery  (RirnAun),  b.  near  Raphoe.  Ireland. 
Pec.  2.  1730;  educateil  at  Dublin  Tniversity  :  enteral  the 
Rritish  army  in  17.'i4.  and  serve>l  with  distinction  in  North 
America  and  the  West  Iniiic^.  Retiring  from  the  army  in 
1772,  he  came  to  ,\nierica;  settled  at  Rhinebeck.  N.  \.. 
and  married  a  daughter  of  R.  K.  Livingston  ;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  provincial  congress  in  1776,  and  the  sune 
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vcar  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Continental 
armv.  In  the  expedition  for  the  invasion  of  Canada. 
Monfomery  was  second  in  command  to  techuyler,  until, 
owin  °to  the  illness  of  the  latter,  he  succeeded  to  the  chief 
command,  capturing  Fort  Chambly,  St.  John's,  and  Mon- 
trcil  in  rapid  succession.  After  toilsome  marches  the  forces 
of  kontgomcrv  and  Arnold  united  near  Quebec  Dec.  4, 17/.^. 
On  the  9th,  Montgomery  was  made  a  major-general.  Ad- 
vancin.'  upon  Quebec,  the  demand  for  a  surrender  of  the 
city  was  refused,  and  with  their  limited  numbers  and  in-  , 
adequate  artillery  a  coup  <!e  tnnin  seemed  to  be  the  only 
hope  of  obtaining  Quebec.  Tliis  being  decided  upo"-  » 
favorable  moment  occurred  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  il,  . 
17(5  During  a  blinding  snowstorm  Montgomery  with 
his  little  b.xnd  started  at  2  A.  M.,  and  had  without  oppo- 
sition passed  the  first  barrier  when  a  discharge  (the  only 
one  made)  from  the  enemy's  battery  instantly  killed  the 
brave  Montgomery  and  others,  and  the  disheartened  troops 
fell  b.^ck  in  confusion.  A  monument  erected  by  Congress 
was  placed  in  front  of  St.  Paul's  church,  New  York,  be- 
neath which  his  remains  now  rest. 

Montgomery  (Robert),  M.  A.,  b.  at  Bath,  England,  in 
lRn7  was  the  son  of  one  IJomery,  a  low  comedian  ;  gradu- 
ated at  Lincoln  College,  O.Nford,  in  1833;  entered  the  An- 
glican ministry  in  1835;  held  various  rectorships  mosly 
in  London  .and  Glasgow.  D.  at  Brighton  Dec.  3, 185o.  He 
was  a  voluminous  writer  of  prose  and  verso,  and  notwith- 
standino-  the  severe  criticisms  and  ceaseless  ridicu  e  ot 
some  of°the  be.^^t  critics  of  his  day,  his  poems  attained  and 
maintained  a  wide  popularity.  His  bt^Jt-kno«n  poems  are 
Ommprc.'<ence  of  the  DciUj  (1828)  and  Satan  (1829). 

Montgomery  (Sir  Kobert),  K  C.  B-,  LL  D  b  in 
Londonderry,  Ireland,  in  1809;  educated  m  that  city, 
entered  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Company  1828, 
rose  to  the  commissionership  of  the  Punjaub  I8t9:  dis- 
armed the  native  forces  at  Lahore  May,  185,  ;  became 
chief  commissioner  of  Oude  1858;  restored  that  province 
to  tranquillity,  for  which  he  was  knighted  and  received 
the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament;  was  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  Punjaub  1859-65,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  council  of  India  1808. 

Montgomery  (Gen.  William  Reading),  b.  in  Mon- 
mouth CO.,  N.  J.,  July  10,  1801  ;  graduated  at  West  Point 
1825  ;  served  in  the  infantry,  chiefly  on  the  Western  Iron- 
tier  until  1838,  when  he  was  sent  as  captain  to  the  Canada 
border:  was  engaged  in  the  Florida  war  1S40-42;  accom- 
panied Gen.  Taylor  in  the  Rio  Grande  campaign  1816,  and 
(Sen.  Scott  in  the  campaign  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico ;  was 
brevetted  major  for  gallant  conduct  at  Palo  Alto  and 
Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  lieutenant-colonel  for  gallantry 
at  Molino  del  Rey,  where,  after  the  death  of  his  two  se- 
nior officers,  he  led  his  regiment  to  the  assault  of  the  ene- 
my's works,  and  was  severely  wounded  ;  served  in  Texas 
and  on  the  Plains  until  1855,  when  he  resigned  ;  raised  and 
commanded  the  l.st  New  Jersey  Vols.  ISGl  ;  rendered  good 
service  at  Bull  Run,  for  which  he  was  commissioned  briga- 
dier-general ;  was  successively  military  governor  of  Alox- 
andrfa,  Annapolis,  and  Philadelphia;  resigned  on  account 
of  failing  health  Apr.,  1864,  and  d.  at  Bristol,  Pa.,  May  31, 
1871. 


Montgomery  City,  post-v.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Mo., 
8'  miles  W.  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  and 
Northern  R.  R.,  has  1  college,  1  parish  school,  4  churches, 
1  saving's  bank,  a  public  library,  1  newspaper,  a  mill  and 
manufactory,  and  stores.  Principal  employment,  farming 
and  dairying.     Pop.  abaut  1500.  ^^ 

Wm.  S.  Bryan,  Ed.  "  Montoomery  Standard. 
Montgom'eryshirc,  county  of  North  Wales,  Eng- 
land, comprising  an  area  of  755  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
laticm  of  ()7,789;  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  the  soil 
(with  exception  of  the  valleys  of  the  Severn,  Wye,  and 
Dec)  not  fertile.  On  the  mountain-pastures  many  sheep 
are  reared,  and  the  county  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Welsh 
flannel  manufacture.     Chief  town,  Montgomery. 

Montgomery  Station,  jiost-v.  of  Clinton  tp.,  T-ycom- 
ing  CO  Pa.,  on  llic  W.  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  (W. 
branch)  and  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  K.  R.,  10  miles 
by  rail  S.  E.  of  Williainspurt. 
"  Month  [Sax.  mona,  "  month  "],  a  period  of  time  corrc- 
sp.uidiug  in  length  to  one  revolution  of  the  moon  around 
the  earth,  employed  almost  universally  in  the  infancy  ot 
civili/,ation  to  measure  intervals  in  chronology.  1  he 
length  of  a  mean  lunation  from  new  moon  to  now  moon 
a.'ain  is  29  days  12  hours  4  I  minutes  2.84  seconds,  exceed- 
in"  thus  294  days  bv  about  threc-quartcr.i  of  an  hour.  It 
wan  early  ascertained  that  this  period  corresponded  very 
nearly  to  2iU  days,  but  as  for  chronological  purposes  frae- 
tions'of  days  cannot  well  he  counted,  the  months  were  made 
altornatoly  29  and  30  days,  tlio  alight  outstanding  error 


being  unknown  or  disregarded.     Twelve  lunar  months  of 

29t  days  amount  to  only  354  days,  or  fall  short  of  the 
length  of  a  vear  bv  about  lU  days-     By  the  employment 
of  a  year  of  twelve  lunar  months,  without  any  allowance 
for  the  discrepancy  between  this  and  the  solar  year,  the 
places  of  the  successive  months  in  the  seasons  go  backward, 
so  as  in  about  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  years  to  occupy 
every  possible  position  in  the  natur.al  year.     To  avoi.l  the 
inconvenience  arising  from  this  cause,  the  Egyptians  made 
all  their  months  30  days  each,  and  added  five  uncalendcred 
days  at  the  end  to  complete  the  deficiency.    The  Jcw.s  who 
employed  alternate  months  of  30   and  29  days,  ad.lcd  a 
month  of  30  days,  called  an  enibolisinic  month,  every  three 
years      The  ancient  Greeks  used  a  similar  month,  without 
"such  allowance.     The  Roman  months,  before  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  calendar  by  Julius  Ca.-sar,  were  somewhat  ir- 
re.'ul.ar,  four  of  them  being  of  31  days,  seven  of  29  days, 
an°d  one  of  28  days.     The  Arabic  and  Turkish  months 
were  alternately  30  and  29  days,  eleven  uncalendcred  days 
being  added  at  the  end  of  the  year.     The  Church,  both 
Eastern  and  Western,  has  always  continued  to  employ  the 
lunar  year  of  30  and  29  days  alternately,  and  in  this  re- 
spect has  been  followed  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  England  and  of  the  U.  S.,  embolismic  months  being 
added  as  often  as  the  error  thus  introduced  exceeds  30 
days      The  French,  under  the  First  Republic,  divided  the 
yeLr  into  12  months  of  30  days  each,  with  five  uncalen- 
dcred days  at  the  end,  called  complementary  days  and  also 
mns  cvlottides,  which   were  made  holidays      In  the  reior- 
mation  of  the  calendar  by  Julius  Caesar,  which  took  place 
about  46  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  year,  which 
be.'an  on  the  first  of  March,  was  divided  into  12  months 
of "30  and  31  days  each,  with  the  exception  of  Februaij, 
which  had  but  29.     The  entire  year  thus  consisted  ol  3b5 
days,  to  which  every  five  years  an  intercalary  day  was 
added  immediately  after  the  23d  day  of  February   so  that 
the  24th,  which  in  the  Roman  calendar  was  called  the  sixtli 
calends  of  March,  was  twice  counted,  and  hence  the  year 
received  the  name  of  bissextile.     In  this  year  the  month 
of  July  was  called  Quintilis,  the  fifth,  but  the  Roman  sen- 
ate gave  it  the  name  of  Julius,  which  it  continues  to  bear. 
In   imitation   of  this   action   the    senate  under  Augustus 
£ave   to   the   month   Scxtilis  the   name  of   the  emperor, 
which  name  is  also  still  preserved.     The  Roman  months 
to  the  end  of  the  vear  bear  the  same  names  which  they 
bore  in  the  Roman'calcndar,  but  by  the  change  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  from  the  first  of  March  to  the  hrsl  ot 
January  the  numbers  have  cea^sed  to  indicate  their  place  in 
the  series.    In  our  calendar  the  months  of  January,  March 
I  May   July,  August,  October,  and  December  have  each  31 
days',  the  months  of  April,  June,  September,  and  Novem- 
ber have  30,  and  the  month  of  February  28  days  in  a  com- 
mon year  and  29  in  leap-year.     As  for  business  purposes 
it  is  necessary  that  a  calendar  should  be  definitely  hxed, 
this  distribution  of  days  has  received  the  sanction  of  law. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  there  should  be  a  reform 
which   should  m.ake  the  division  of  the  year  more  sys- 
tematic     The  most  suitable  distribution  would  seem  to  be 
to  give  to  all  the  odd  months  30  days,  and  all  the  even 
months  31,  except  the  last,  which  in  a  common  year  would 
have  30,  and  in  leap-year  31.  (For  further  information  on 
this  subject  see  Calendar,  and  also  Easter  and  Li'Act.) 
•^  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Montholon',  de  (Charles  Tristan).  Cy..  nt,  b  at 
Paris  July  21,  1783;  entered  the  army  in  liOh;  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  battle  of  Wagram  1809  ;  was  at- 
toched  to  the  personal  staff  of  Napoleon  :  acted  as  his 
aide-de-cami,  during  the  Hundred  Days ;  followed  him  to 
St  Helena,  and  was  aiiiiointed  one  of  his  executors.  Afier 
1,S30  he  re-entered  the  French  army ;  took  part  in  the 
attempt  of  Prince  Louis  Nap.deon  at  Boulogne;  was  im- 
prisoned together  with  him  at  Ham,  but  afterwards  par- 
doned ;  became  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assemb  y 
after  1848,  and  d.  Aug.  21,  185;i.  In  connection  with 
Gen.  Gourgaud  he  published  Mfmmrc-  pom-  nrrvu-  u  /  >/-»- 
toire  de.  France  mm  XapM:o»,  fcnts  d  St>:  lUlhie  mm  «,. 
dicKe  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1823) ;  and  in  184,  Jiecit^  de  la  (ap- 
thiti  dc  VEmperenr  NapoUoii  H  Sle.  Hi'linc. 

Mon'ti  (ViNCENZo),  b.  at  Fusignano,  Italy,  Feb.  1.1, 
1751  •  studied  literature  with  the  poet  Onofrio  Miu/.oiii  in 
Ferrara,  and  imitated  Varano  and  Dante;  at  Rome  ob- 
tained the  position  of  secretary  to  Duke  Luigi  Braschi, 
himself  secretary  of  Pope  Pius  VL  Inspired  by  tho  trag- 
edies of  Alfieri,  Monti  became  a  tragic  poet,  and  wrote 
Galeottn.  Manfred!,  Arhtodemo,  and  Cam  (,ra,-,;,.  liasso- 
villc,  the  representative  of  tho  French  republic,  having 
been  assassinated  at  Rome,  Monti,  to  please  the  papal 
cimrt,  wrote  a  poem  entide.l  l.a  Hamvllhana,  which  gave 
bim  great  celebrity.  This  poem  was  f.dlowcd  by  two 
others,  La  Mmoqoma  and  l.a  frron.ad,:  On  the  tnuini-h 
of  Bonaparte,  Monti  sought  tho  protection  of  the  rising 
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l^^i  Mill-,  iitul  (ililiiiiK-'l  III.  Miliin  till!  pout  of  Ronrctary  of  tiio 
cxoi'utivi!  tl'trv.rUtry.  Kroin  LIicikh;  Ik-  whs  sunt  to  Itolo^nu 
IIH  r,(twu\iHH\itui;r  of  tlio  C'iHitl|iiiii^  n!piiblt«.  Aft«r  tin;  buttle 
(»r  MiircM;;fi,  iM<»nti  puldifhcl  llirci-  pfM-inx  *>n  tlm  ih'udi  nf 
till'  TiiiilhiMimlii'iiiM  liOiTii/.o  Mii>-rlii<roni.  IIi-  wit-'  (L|i|)i(inli-(t 
|irntrsncir  ii)  tin;  Hrciii  ii(  Militn  uii't  *>{  IriiliiLii  rlu'loric  in 
tli(^  IIiiivorKity  of  I'iku,  In  lHl)[),  Nii|tolr(in  nairi(-(i  liitn 
Iiir'loriiin  (if  the  kinj^rloin  of  Italy.     Thrn  folJowtMl  coriiiin 

UflllllllMl  V     'lilt    UnHUCtM'HHful     [lOlMIlM — //     Ititnl'i    itrUil     Hifrit 

ufr<t,  I.  II  Sfi'ii/u  ill  l-'i  iltiirii,  iil'turwiiriU  iin  ituliir«?rcnt 
tniTisliitiun  of  IVr^iu'^,  iiml  itn  I'li'^uiit  tninr<liit.ion  of  tli« 
Iliml  of  lluiner.  NiLpMl(M>n  liiivin;;  fiilU^n  in  1H|^,  Monti 
wiiH  rejiily  to  comjJOMi!  a  poiMn  in  honor  of  the  umpcror  of 
AuHtriii,  l''rtiiiriH  I.      In  thci  lust  yuiirn  of  h\•^  lift)  lit)  pro 
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ijiuiifr  >/n  /'<nxi  >,/  rnrtiholarto  drtla  i'vuKra.    D.Oct.  i:t,  1828. 

Moiiticrrid,  tp.  (if  Piko  co.,  Ala,     Pop.  509. 

Moiiliccllo,  poHt  v.,  (Min.  of  Dnnv  no.,  Ark.,  about  40 
milcn  I'nini  tliu  Mi.>*siMMippi  Itivcr.  luiH  an  luMulcniy  ami  fu- 
niiiln  f^cniituiry.  a  rtnocoiirt-lioiittc  nnd  Jail.  I'op.  about  lAOO. 
("dtiiam  .t  Uamsi;v,  Khm.  and  Pubs.  "  Montk.kllonian." 

Moiitirrllo,  mint  v.,  cap.  of  JcfTornon  co.,  Fla..  .30 
milfs  K.  <it"  'riilliiliassco,  ban  2  puhlii;  m-hoolH,  7  churehcs, 
'1  biih'lf*,  2  weekly  ticvvspapeiH.  Principal  buHint^HH,  cotton- 
pliintinLT.    Pop.  I0.')2.     A.  It.  (iiti-NWKM..  "  Advkiitiskii." 

J>I(>iiti«*('llo,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Jaspor  co.,  Oa.,  18  miles 
W.  of   I'latuiiton. 

I>[oiiticrllo,  post-v.  and  tp..  cap.  (tf  Piatt  co.,  III.,  CO 
inilcH  N.  I'',  of  Spiin;^'ru'I<l.  nt  tlic  junction  of  the  Indian- 
apolis ISIooiiiinjrtiin  unci  Western  and  tho  Cbicaj^o  and 
Pudui'uli  U.  Us.,  bus  W  ncwHpapors,  I  bank,  I  uteain  flour- 
in^X  '"i".  "■  r<tc;ini-clcvator,  and  stores.  Pop.  of  v.  S"!  ;  of 
tp.  isio.         J.  M.  Hoi.MKs,  PiB.  "  Piatt  Ukim'hi.han." 

I>lontirello,  ])ost-v.  of  Union  tp.,  oaj).  of  Wbito  co., 
Ind..  21  miles  \V.  (if  Lo  gun  sport,  on  tbo  Pittsburg  Cincin- 
nuti  and  St.  liouis  II.  R,.  bus  2  >'a\in;;s  fund  and  bujldin;^ 
assiiciatiuns,  1  furnituru  and  2  woollen  nianufai^torios,  1 
bank,  I  paper-mill,  2  weekly  newnpapers,  and  stores. 
Pup,  SS7.  W.  J.  Ill  IF.  Kn.  '•  MoNTirr:i,i.o  IIkrald." 

Montirello,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Jones  co.,  la.,  on  the 
T)uliui|ue  and  South-western  11.  R.,  at  its  intersection  with 
the  l>avenport  anil  St.  Paul  II.  U.,  has  '.\  hotels,  2  weekly 
nc\vspa]iers.  and  is  tho  centre  of  a  largo  trade.  Pop.  of  v. 
l;!;!7:  nf  tp.  2211. 

I>lonti<'ollo,  powt-v.  and  tp.  of  Johnson  co,,  Kan. 
Pop.  iii!i;t. 

Iflonticello,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Wayne  co.,  Ky.»  2.1  miles 
S.  W ,  of  Somerset,  has  a  national  bank  and  niuniifactures. 

Dloiiliccllo,  post-tp.  of  Aroostook  co.,  Me.,  12  miles 
X.  id"   lloullun.      Pop.  700, 

illoiificello,  post-v.  of  Wrijjht  co..  Minn.,  ."iO  miles 
nbiivo  St.  Paul,  has  '.\  churches,  a  saw-mill,  a  f^rist-mill,  2 
hotels,  I  weekly  newspaper,  an<l  stores.      Pop.  91);!. 

T.  A,  Pkiiiiink,  Ed.  "  Wuicht  Co.  Timrs." 

f>Iontice!l09  post-v..  cap.  of  Lawrence  co.,  Miss.,  on 
the  iii;lit  bank  of  Pearl  River.      Pop.  200. 

M*»nticeIlo,  post  v.,  cap.  of  Lewis  co.,  Mo.,  12  miles 
fnun  Canton.      Pop.  .*i01. 

nioiiticello,  post-v.  of  Thompson  tp.,  cap.  of  Sullivan 
CO.,  \.  v..  the  teruiinns  of  the  Mnnticello  and  Port  Jervis 
branch  of  the  Eric  K.  U..  has  I  churches,  an  academy,  7 
hotels,  2  printinj^-offices,  a  foundry,  a  court-house,  and  2 
weekly  newspapers.     Pop.  912. 

Monticello,  post-v.  of  Valley  tp.,  Armstrong  co..  Pa., 
on  tlie  Allf;;lK'ny  Valley  U.  K.  Lar^^o  quantities  of  coal 
are  mined  and  u^cd  in  smelting  iron  at  tliis  pdint. 

I>Ioiitii'(*llo,  in  Albemarle  co.,  Va.,  .1  miles  W.  of  Char- 
lottesville, once  the  home  of  Pres.  Thomas  JelVerson,  author 
of  tho  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  mansion,  now 
much  dilapidated,  stands  upon  an  eminence.  Near  by,  in 
a  family  cemetery,  lie  the  remains  of  tho  President,  over 
which  rises  a  sniuitc  obelisk  ei;;ht  feel  hi;i;h. 

MoiKicollo,  village  of  Cowlitz  co.,  Washini;ton  Ter., 
on  the  N.  Iiank  of  the  Columbia  River,  at  tho  mouth  of  tho 
Cowlitz,  and  on  the  Northern  Pacitic  U.  K. 

nioiiticello,  tp.  of  La  Fayette  co..  Wis.     Pop.  4S0. 

]>Ioilti'lln«  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Cordova,  the 
birthplace  of  Con/.alu  de  Cnrdovn.  and  situated  on  an  ele- 
vated and  very  fertile  plain,  which  produces  a  celebrated 
wine.      Pop.  12.100. 

Moiitliivon\  town  of  Franco,  department  of  AUier,  on 
tho  Cher,  with  lar^e  m.Tniifactures  of  glass,  mirrors,  and 
chemicals.  In  its  vicinity  is  Neri.*',  whose  mineral  springs 
are  much  used  for  bathing  in  certain  diseases:  they  were 
kntiwn  ti)  the  Romans,  and  much  used  by  them.   Pop.  IS. 075. 

Iflontina'^ny,  county  id'  Quebec.  Canada,  extending 
from  tho  St.  Lawrence  to  the  boundary  of  Maine.     It  is 


travomed  by  tho  <lrund  Trunk  Kailwuy.  Cap.  VK.  Thomas 
or  Morittnugny.      Pop.  \l\,Ul}'}. 

Montinoroii'cy,  a  Hmall  river  in  Cuna<la,  nreii  In  Hnow 

Lake,  Mnnlmorcney  co.,  and  flowH  S.  into  the  Hi..  Lawrence, 
K  niilcH  bidow  Quebei;.  Near  ilM  tiiuiitb  it  falU  ni-arly  per- 
pendicularly 2.')0  feet,  with  a  width  of  .'*0  feet,  forming  a 
l)eautiful  and  celebrated  catariu;t,  which  iM  one  (ff  the  chief 
attruclionH  to  tourist. i  in  ttie  province  of  Quebec,  A  (Mine 
of  ice  is  formed  every  winter  below  the  fulU,  and  i4ometinie!< 
attaiuH  a  height  of  200  frit. 

Montmorrnry,  county  of  Quebec,  Canada,  extendM 
N.  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  include*  the  Irdi:  o(  Orleiinx. 
The  Hoil  Ik  fertile,  but  the  surfiice  ih  rugged  and  (juite 
heavily  timbcrerl.      Pnp.  I2,OHO. 

Moiitmor<'ncy,  county  of  K.  R.  Michigan.  Area, 
^70  Hfjuarc  mibrM.  It  is  covered  with  forcRtN  and  hux  IkmIm 
of  valuable  iron  ore. 

Montinoroncy,  tp.  of  WhitenideH  co,,  III.     Pop.  fiOK, 

Mfintmori'iicy,  the  surnami;  of  an  ancient  and  illufi- 
trious  l-'reiH-b  lamily,  traced  back  as  far  as  y.»0  to  liouchurd, 
Hire  dc  Montmorency,  a  great  French  feudatory,  nephew 
of  Edrcd.  king  of  England.  The  Montmorcncie^  were 
bing  known  im  the  premier  barons  of  France,  and  among 
t!u)S(,'  of  this  nuint!  w<:re  fix  grand  conHtables,  twelve  mar- 
shals, four  admirals,  many  cardinals,  generals,  grand 
<d)amberlains,  and  other  high  magnates,  Helgiuin  and 
Lu.xembourg  have  still  several  nrin'-dy  and  ducal  lines  of 
this  family.  Cr)unt  Horn  and  Marshal  Luxembourg  were 
both  Montmor(rncies. 

montmorcncy,  Jc  (.Ansk),  fih.st  Dikk.  grand  con- 
stable of  France,  b.  at  Chuntilly  Mar.  L^i,  1P.I2:  was  one 
of  the  leading  generals  in  the  wars  of  Francis  I.,  and  was 
afterwards  distinguished  for  cruel  hostility  to  the  Hugue- 
nots. He  was  mortally  w<Hin'led  in  the  battle  of  St.  Denis, 
and  d.  at  Paris  Nov.  12,  1.(07. —  Hknhv,  fourth  due  de 
Montmorency,  a  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  b.  at 
('hantilly  Apr.  ."iO,  1^115;  was  godson  of  Henry  IV.,  au'l 
when  sixteen  yours  old  became  admiral  of  France  and 
viceroy  of  Canada.  Ho  served  with  distinction  in  Italy 
and  against  the  Huguenots;  took  part  in  the  rebellion  of 
(Jaston  of  Orleans,  and  was  executed  by  command  of 
Richelieu  at  Toulouse,  Oct.  .'lO,  16:i2. 

Montinorillon%  town  of  France,  department  of  Vienne, 
has  celebrated  paper  manufactories,  large  tanneries,  and 
a  trade  in  cattle  and  wine.      Pop.  i>LJO. 

Moiitoirc%  town  of  France,  department  of  Loiro-In- 
f6ricure,  has  celebrated  vitriol  manufactures.     Pop.  S.'SSH. 

Monto'rio  al  Voma'no,  town  of  Southern  Italy, 
province  of  Teramo.  This  is  a  ]»atriotic  little  truvn.  nfttcd 
for  its  warfare  against  brigandage.     Pop.  in  1S74.  57;'i7. 

IHonto'ro,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Cordova,  on  the 
Guadalouivir,  Its  vicinity  is  covered  with  olive-groves, 
from  which  annually  50,000  cwts.  of  oil  are  exported. 
Pop.  11.000. 

Montot]r%  county  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  bounded 
S.  in  part  by  the  E.  bronch  of  the  Susquehanna.  Area, 
21^0  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  several  steep  ridges 
and  has  fertile  valleys.  Grain  is  a  leading  product.  The 
county  has  valuable  limestone-quarries  and  iron-mines, 
and  a  small  detached  bcil  of  good  anthracite  eoal.  which  is 
mined  extensively.  The  county  is  traverscl  by  the  Cat- 
awissa  K.  K.  The  manufactures  are  varied  and  import- 
ant, iron  being  the  greatest.     Cap.  Danville.    Pop.  l.>.;{44. 

iMontonr^  tp.  of  Schuyler  co.,  N.  Y..  contains  Ha- 
vanvv  (which  see),  and  is  traversed  bv  the  Chemung 
Canal  and  the  Northern  Central  U.  R.     Vop.  1S2S. 

iMontoiir*  tp.  of  Columbia  co..  Pa.     Pop.  627. 

Montours'ville,  ]iost  b.  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.,  on  tho 
Catawi.-^sa  K.  R.     Pop.  lOlS. 

Monlpcl'icr,  post-v.  of  Harrison  tp..  Blackford  co., 
Iml..  on  the  Fort  Wayne  .Muncic  and  Cincinnati  U.  K. 

Montpolirr,  tp.  of  Muscatine  co.,  la.     Pop.  735. 

Montpclier,  post-v.  and  tp..cap.  of  Washington  co.  and 
of  tho  State  <d"  Vermont,  situated  2o6  miles  N.  N.  W.  from 
Boston,  on  the  Central  Vermont  and  the  Montpelicr  and 
Wells  River  U.  Us.,  is  the  commercial  centre  of  a  large 
territory,  and  its  trade  is  quite  extensive.  It  has  an  ex- 
cellent union  school,  the  Washington  County  iirammar 
School,  and  the  Vermont  Methodist  Seminary  and  Female 
College,  and  its  churches  are  the  finest  in  the  State.  There 
arc  5  weekly  newspapers,  and  the  Lane  and  Montpelicr 
Manufacturing  companies  have  extensive  works  here.  It 
has  2  national  hanks,  the  Vermont  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  and  the  Farmers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany. The  State  Capitol  is  one  o*"  the  finest  buihlings  in 
the  U.  S..  which,  combined  with  the  pleasant  drives  and 
fine  views  surrounding  the  town,  renders  it  more  and 
more  popular  every  year  as  a  report  for  summer  touristy 
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The  Wells  River  R.  R..  built  mostlj  by  the  citizens  of 
Montpclier,  has  opened  up  a  new  part  of  the  State,  and 
affunU  travellers  a  new  route  to  the  White  Mountains 
from  the  W.,  as  well  as  greatly  facilitating  the  means  of 
transit  to  the  capital  of  those  residing  in  the  north-eastern 
portions  of  the  State.     Pop.  3023.  J.  M.  PolanDj 

Ed.  **  Vermost  Watchmas  and  State  Journal." 

Moiitpelier,  i)Ost-tp.  of  Kewaunee  co.,  Wis.  Pop.  877. 

Montpel'lier,  city  of  France,  capital  of  the  de])art- 
ment  of  Herault.  on  the  Lcze,  fi  raiies  N.  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  city  itself  was  formerly  indifferently  built, 
with  narrow,  crooked,  and  steep  streets,  but  has  of  late 
been  much  improved ;  its  promenades  afford  the  most 
splendid  views  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Pyrenees,  and 
the  Alps:  and  as  its  climate  is  remarkably  mild  and  sa- 
lubrious, its  vicinity  is  covered  with  villas  and  cottages. 
Remarkable  among  its  buildings  are  the  cathedral  and 
the  aqueduct;  and  among  its  institutions,  its  medical 
school,  founded  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  Arabian  phy- 
sicians and  enjoying  a  world -wiile  fame :  a  botanical 
garden,  the  first  established  in  France,  and  many  ex- 
cellent colle(:ti<ms,  are  connected  with  the  school.  Mont- 
jicllicr  has  large  4li.stilleries  and  manufactures  of  w()f)llens 
and  cottons,  and  it  carries  on  an  important  trade  in  wine, 
olive  nil,  fruits,  and  grain.     Pop.  57,727. 

Monlpeiisier',  de  {Antoink  Marik  Piiiuimt:  Louis 
n'Oiu.KA.NS),  iJuKK,  the  fifth  and  yimngest  son  of  the  late 
king  Louis  Philijipe,  b.  at  Neuilly  July  31,  1J^24:  educated 
at  the  College  Henri  IV.,  and  in  IH(2  was  appointed  «o»»- 
lieutcnimt  of  artillery;  captain  in  18)3.  JIo  served  in 
Africa  in  1H44  in  the  exjjcdilion  against  IJiskara,  and 
somewhat  later,  as  chief  of  artillery  under  the  due  d'Au- 
malc,  he  directed  it  with  efficiency  upon  an  Arab  f<u-t,  lead- 
ing an  assaulting  column,  receiving  a  wound  in  the  face, 
and  exhibiting  great  bravery,  for  which  he  was  named 
chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In  the  subsequent  year 
(IHIij),  having  in  the  interim  aci^ompanied  the  king  on  his 
visit  to  Queen  Victoria,  he  80  distinguished  himself  lit  the 
battle  with  the  Kabyles  as  to  establisli  a  solid  military 
reputation  and  attain  tiie  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.     A 


tour  through  the  East  followed,  on  his  return  from  which 
he  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and 
was  promoted  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  5th  regiment  of  ar- 
tillery, and  in  lS4(i  appointed  to  the  command  at  Vin- 
cennes,  with  the  rank  of  mar^chal  de  camp  (brigadier-gen- 
eral). At  this  period  the  famous  negotiations  took  place 
by  which  the  duke  was  betrothed  to  the  sister  of  the  queen 
of  Spain.  These  alliances  and  the  famous  '■  Spanish  mar- 
riages "  produced  a  great  sensation  in  France  and  dissatis- 
faction elsewhere,  especially  in  England.  After  his  mar- 
riage (Oct.  10, 1840)  he  took  up  his  residence  at  the  palace 
of  the  Tuileries,  from  whence  in  1S47  the  revolution  which 
dethroned  the  king  made  him,  with  the  rest  of  the  royal 
family,  an  exile.  He  finally  fixed  his  residence,  with  the 
duchess,  in  the  palace  of  San  Telmo  at  Seville.  Here, 
constrained  to  inactivity,  he  passed  many  years,  exhibit- 
ing his  taste  and  love  of  art  in  the  embellishment  of  his 
grounds  and  in  making  his  palace  a  rich  collection  of 
works  of  art.  Agriculture,  the  fine  arts,  and  the  study  of 
the  politics  and  events  of  his  adapted  country  and  of 
France  engaged  his  time.  The  duchess,  always  with  him, 
''endowed  with  the  most  engaging  qualities  of  a  mother 
and  wife,  adorned  hy  her  life  ami  cx:Hiiple  his  abode,  set- 
ting to  their  chihlren  the  cxuniplc  nf  the  purest  domestic 
virtues."-^  Resides  honorary  appointments,  lie  was  made 
by  Queen  IsabeMa,  in  ISTiS,  captain-general  of  the  Span- 
ish army,  and  in  l^oO  she  eoncedeil  t(»  him  the  honors  due 
to  "infants"  of  Spain.  This  conliality  was  disturbed  by 
political  troubles  accumulating  ahiuit  the  (|ueen's  govern- 
ment. In  1S.'>1I  ho  was  exiled  to  the  ISalcjiric  l.slauds.  The 
dethronement  of  the  queen  (Sept.,  ISGO)  only  changed  the 
character  of  the  embarrassments  which  have  since  beset 
him  anti  the  duchess,  both  of  whom  stand  in  dangerous 
proiniiu;iU'c  as  /ioiirhniin  nearly  allied  to  the  royal  Inmily. 
The  most  marked  event  of  this  jieriod  is  the  death  of  Due 
Htuiriquc,  brother  of  Don  Franciscfi,  the  husband  of  Isa- 
bella II.  Violent  by  nature,  lie,  affecting  to  regard  Mont- 
pensier  as  a  "  pretender,"  repeatedly  and  conspicuously  in- 
sulted him.     A  duel  ensued,  in  which  the  duke,  after  twice 
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roooivin);  IiIh  adt'urftnry'fi  (Iro  nnd  twiccj  Urinj;  in  tho  air, 
forcud  to  H  thir'l  o\ciinnKU.  iiiniuW,  und  with  f'lttiil  iifTect. 
TIh)  <luk<;,  with  tiio  (iutriiuKM  iind  tlM-ir  hix  uliildrcii^tlio 
fiiiirtli  Mt'  wlinrii,  Miiriii  I^itbcilii,  in  inurriod  td  tlio  <:ouiit 
i>r  l'iiri-4    now  ri'HidiM  in  I'liriH,  J.  (!.  lUitsAitn. 

iMon'tni,  |)osl  V.  <if.Iiiritnon  Ip-iShoIby  »;•>.,(),   I 'up.  J 10. 

iMoiitraille'f  (Mumty  of  N.  W.  Diikota,  l)ord<Tin^'  on 
Itrilisli  \iiMTini,  druined  \>y  tin*  Uivii^re  dcM  \,iu;n  iind  tlio 
Whitii  liiiiMi  lti\<'r.     It  bun  bcon  rutumtly  lonimd. 

i>loiitmil%  citv  of  tbo  Dortiiiiiuii  of  Ciinuda.  in  t!i« 
prnviiHT  uf  (^n'l.fr.  in  till,  i:.^  ;tl'  N..  Ion.  7."'.°  :i.'»'  W.,  on 
tlio  Irff.  hank  of  (In-  St.  ],itwr«'nrf.  f'.lHI  iniU-M  from  its  nioiitii. 
ISO  iihovt'  Ijui'Ik'c.  lillO  bidiiw  l.iiki;  Ontario.  '.i'.'>>>  fmni  New 
York,  on  an  inland  formed  liy  the  two  arms  throu^th  wiiich 
ttu!  Ottawa  I'nlcrH  the  St.  hawri-nco.  It  drrivoH  itn  nanio 
fniiii  Muiit  Jti'-al-.rtr  Uo^kI  ).  wliii-li  rlni-s  imtncitialvly  bo- 
liind  it  to  11  licitrht  of  7-'>0  fiot,  and  it  is  p-ncrally  a  noat 
and  wiill-built  town,  with  Hi!V(?raI  tdngant  i|uarti?r?<,  tliongb 
itH  utrcotrt  aru  montly  narrow  and  tortiionM.  Tlie  IiirpcHt, 
publiu  Hqiiaro  Ih  thit  Champ  do  MarM,  a  military  parudc- 
^jnmnil,  nitiia(t'd  bi-hind  the  rourl  litmse.  'M'  the  pnblic 
biii!dinj;s,  thu  nni.--t  rfinarkiiblc  iiro  the  Iloinan  {'athrdit! 
parish  cliin<di  nl'  Ndtre  l>anu'  a  parnllido;;ram  U 1 1  ftict 
bmj;,  Kt.'i  fcid.  wide,  liunkrd  with  six  tnwcrH.  of  wjiiidi  tbo 
two  on  the  miiin  front  risi-  '2\'\  feet,  built  from  lS2i-2'J, 
and  the  I']ni;lish  cathedral,  a  crnidforni  strnrturo  in  (lotliio 
stvlL',  IIL'  fret  lon^'.  TO  fret  wide,  the  transept  UtO  by  2.^ 
feet,  and  the  spire  L'Jl  feet.  The  eity  eontains  in  all  tU 
elmrehes — lil  Ronnm  CathoHe,  H  Kpi)*eopa!iiin,  .'»  PrcHby- 
(erian,  T)  beIoiii;iiii;  to  the  t'huruli  of  Scotland,  .*»  Metbodist, 
■1  Wcsloyan.  1  Itaptisi.  2  .lowisb.  2  Connre^jational.  1  French 
MvanKelieal.  1  (ierman  I'rofestant,  I  Unitarian,  I  belong- 
ing to  tliu  Soeiety  <»f  Friends.  1  New  Jornsalein.  I  Chris- 
tian Ailvent,an<l  1  beloiiirin-r  l<>  the  St.  <ieor;;e'j*  Hall  can- 
;Xrei;ati()n.  Tbo  nniversity,  Me(iiU  Cidlej;e,  founded  ns  a 
eollojjo  in  ISI  I,  erected  ii  university  in  IS21,  reorganized 
and  enlarged  in  I8/)2,  comprises  an  excellent  niciiical  .school 
and  a  fine  niuscnm  ;  and  besides  this  and  the  seminary  of 
St.  Snlpice  tlie  city  has  several  other  i^^nnd  eilnralionai  una 
numerous  benevolent  institutions.  The  harbor  extends  for 
nearly  '.\  miles,  frinn  the  villajje  of  lloubelajja  to  the  famous 
tubular  ^^ictoria  Hridjje.  wbieb.  about  2  miles  Ion;;,  crosses 
the  St.  Lawrence  on  twenty-four  ])iers.  It  has  a  line  of 
wharves  more  than  a  mile  bmj;  and  of  solid  masonry,  is 
perfei-tly  safe,  as  it  is  situated  1")  miles  above  tlie  inllucnce 
of  the  tide,  and  is  open  ;;enerally  from  the  end  c)f  April  to 
the  besinninj;  of  Docembor.  (Jreat  imprr>vcments  have 
been  matle  in  the  last  fifty  years  in  the  river  navi^iition 
belon-^iui;  to  the  city.  In  the  be;;innin;i  of  the  jtrcsent 
century  only  vessels  of  less  than  ^iOO  tons  burden  could 
reach  the  city,  but  by  deepening  tbo  shallow  iibu^os  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  the  latter  has 
been  made  accessible  for  vessels  of  ISl)0  tons  burden.  On 
the  other  side,  toward?  Lake  (Ontario,  ci)stly  h)cks  and 
canals  have  been  constructed.  In  1S7H,  422  vcsself',  with  a 
tonnage  of  :i07.  (.'»;{,  entered  the  barbor.  and  o27,  with  a  ton- 
nii-je  of  .'564,91 1,  cleared.  The  value  of  imports  amounted  dur- 
ini;  the  same  year  to  $44.;i2n.(U(i.  of  exports  to  $l'.t.t;71M  IS. 
The  principal  articles  of  exjiortatirm  arc  grain  and  lumber. 
\VluMi  .Iaci|ues  Cartier  arrived  bore  in  15o.5.  bo  fount!  an 
Indian  villa[;o  named  IIoclielaKa.  In  1642  tbo  town  was 
fniindcd.  in  17r)H  it  was  fortifie<i.  and  in  1771)  it  contained 
iL'ilO  houses.  It  was,  however,  merely  an  outpost  <d'  (Quebec, 
both  under  French  and  IJritish  rule,  until  ls;J2.  when  it  was 
made  an  imlepcndcnt  port.  Since  that  time  its  f;;rowth 
has  been  very  rapid  :  it  had  27,2U7  inhabitants  in  1840, 
.^7.710  in  IS.V2,  00.;i2:i  in  ISt'.l,  107. 22j  in  IS70.  of  whom 
77.080  were  Uonian  Catholics  and  2U,24ii  Protestants. 

Montreal,  r.  0.  name  of  Lovingston.  Va.  (which  see). 

Montrose',  town  of  Scotland,  county  of  Forfar,  on  the 
South  Esk.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  lined  with  wet  and  ilry 
doirks  and  handsome  quays ;  its  bU*achin.t;- works,  tlax- 
spinning  mills,  ami  manufacture;!  of  linens  are  iin])ortant. 
and  it  carries  »)n  some  shipbuilding  and  a  considerable 
trade.     Pop.  14.548. 

Montrose,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Lee  00.,  Lv..  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi Hiver.  12  miles  above  Keokuk,  and  lui  the  Keokuk 
Mt.  iMeasant  and  Muscatine  U.  U..  on  the  site  of  the  oM 
Fort  Dos  Moines,  has  6  cburdies  and  an  active  trade,  cs- 
]jecially  when,  at  low  water,  it  becomes  the  bead  of  nav- 
igation for  large  steamers.      Pop.  t>f  v.  905;  of  tp,  I1IJ87. 

Montrose,  post-tp.  of  (lenesee  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  805. 

Montrose,  post-v.  of  Henry  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  Missouri 
Kausas  and  Texas  H.  R. 

Montrose,  post-b.  of  Bridgewater  tp..  cap.  of  Susqui 
hanna  eo..  Pa..  S  niiles  W.  <if  Montrose  Station  on  the  Dela- 
ware Tjackawanna  and  Wotern  U.  K..  has  I  hotel.  2  weekly 
newspapers,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  fine  agricultural  district. 

Pop.  I4r.;'>. 


Montrofle,  tp.  of  Duneco..  Win,    Pop.  Whb. 

Monlrone  (./amkh  (Skaham).  kirnt  .MAitgrifi  op,  h.  nt 
the  family  eMiate  of  MontroHO,  Seotbirid,  in  1012;  wa*  edii- 
ealeij  at  the  I'nivurHJly  of  St.  Androw'H  ;  travelled  in  Italy 
unrl  France;  returned  home  in  I0.''>7,  and  joined  tbi*  Cove- 
nanters, HH  it  IM  r«aid.  on  lu-rotint  of  the  coM  re'-eption 
Charles  I.  Imd  given  him.  In  ItCJU.  after  a  iioh  interview 
with  the  king,  Montrofc  left  the  Covennntern  and  beeame 
one  of  the  kin;r'M  mo-t  /euloiiH  partixaiiM.  He  waw  er*Miter| 
a  mar(|uiH,  and  in  101 1  he  ^athere'l  an  army  iii  n\niut  .'lOllO 
men,  partly  lliglilunderf.  who  followed  him  from  hntn-d  to 
tlie  (!ampbtillN,  partly  irir4b  mercenarieN.  With  tliin  army 
he  made  a  mont  NiieeeMfifMl  eampai^n,  'lefealed  the  Cove- 
nanters heverai  time»  with  i;reat  niaiigbter,  and  took  ncv- 
oriil  l<nvns,  whicdi  weri-  given  up  to  plunder  and  maft'nrre. 
Hut  on  Sept.  I.'i,  I04.'>.  he  was  defeiHed  at  I'bilipbaiigb  by 
David  Lesley:  in  July.  1010,  he  eapitubited  nt  Sliddleton, 
and  Hoon  after  left  Seotland  for  the  Continent.  Having 
been  autbori/.ed  by  ('harleu  I.,  and  afterwards  by  Cbarlcfi 
II.,  to  raise  a  force  aufl  invade  Seotlanrl,  lie  travelled  from 
Au^«tria  to  the  Seanrlinavian  kingdoms,  busy  in  the  king's 
interest.  In  Mar..  lO.'jO,  be  landed  at  the  OrkneyH  with 
a  small  force,  but  having  proceeded  as  far  to  the  H.  aj«  the 
border  <if.  UoHs-nhirr,  bis  army  was  scattered  and  he  him- 
self taken  prisoner,  condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor  against 
the  Covenant,  and  banged  at  Kdinburgh  May  21.  1050. 

MontroHs',  pont-v.,  eap.  of  We«tniornbind  eo.,  Va.,  52 
miles  1:.  S.  F.  of  Fredericksburg.      Pop.  of  tp.  1802. 

Munts,  de  (Pierhk  nir  <«unKti.  Sieik,  b.  In  Saint- 
on;;e,  I'ranee.  about  1500,  of  an  Italian  Catholic  family; 
be  nuie  a  Protestant,  and  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes 
of  Henry  IV'..  by  whom  bo  was  given  a  high  post  in  the 
royal  household.  He  haci  already  nuule  a  voyage  to  Can- 
ada with  Chauvin  when  in  lOifii  the  king  appointed  him 
director  of  the  Canadian  Company,  to  whieh  be  granted, 
under  tbo  name  of  Acadia,  the  region  between  bit.  40°  and 
4Ct°  N.  De  Monts  fitted  out  a  considerable  expedition ;  took 
Samuel  Cbamplain.  Poutrincourt.  Hiencourt.  and  Pont- 
grav6  "s  bis  chief  olTicers  ;  sailed  from  Havre  ,Mar.  7.  1004  ; 
explored  tue  Bay  of  Fundy :  discovered  Annapolis  barbor 
and  the  river  St.  .Jonn,  which  he  a.seended  :  visited  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  returned  to  France  in  October,  while  bis 
colony  established  itself  at  Port  Koyal  (now  Annapolis) 
under  Poutrincourt.  On  liis  arrival  ut  court  I)c  Slont^ 
found  bis  monopoly  ended;  various  other  grants  were 
made  to  different  individuals,  and  he  failed  to  obtain  in- 
demnification. He  despatched  a  vessel  in  coinmaud  of 
Lcscarbot  to  the  relief  of  Poutrincourt  Mar..  1006;  de- 
spatched Cbamplain  and  Pontgrav^-  on  a  new  voyage  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  10t>7;  sent  them  other  vessels  1008,  by  tbcnid 
of  which  Quebec  was  founded.  On  the  death  of  Henry  {1610), 
De  Monts  lost  favor  at  court,  and  d.  at  Paris  in  1011. 

Montserrat',  one  of  the  Lesser-  Antille?,  in  the  West 
Indies,  belonging  to  (Jreat  Britain.  Area,  47  sq.  miles. 
Only  ono-third  of  it  is  fertile  anrl  under  cultivation;  sugar, 
cotton,  arrow-root,  and  tamarinds  are  produced.    Pop.  7C45. 

Mont'ville,  post-tp.  of  Xew  London  co..  Conn.,  on  the 
New  London  Northern  11.  R.,  has  manufactures  of  wire 
and  cotton  goods,  and  was  long  the  residence  of  the  Mo- 
began  Indians,  now  nearly  extinct.     Poj>.  2495. 

Montville,  post-tp.  of  Waldo  co.,  Me.,  7  miles  W.  of 
Belfast.     Pop.  1407. 

Montville,  post-tp.  of  Geauga  co.,  0.     Pop.  705. 

Montville,  tp.  of  Medina  co.,  0.     Pop.  1097. 

Montyon',  de  (.Vntoixk  Ji:as  Bai-tiste  Uobkrt  Ac- 
GKTj,  Bauon.  b.  at  Paris  Dec.  20,  \7'.'>:'>:  held  diffcrcnl  of- 
fices in  the  civil  service:  emigrated  to  Kngland  during  the 
Kevolution  ;  returned  in  1810,  and  d.  at  Paris  Dec.  29, 1820. 
His  large  fortune  he  distributed  for  philanthropic  purposes. 
The  French  Academy  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  give 
each  two  annual  Montyon  prizes. 

Monn'ment,  post-v.  of  FJ  Paso  co.,  Col.,  on  the  Den- 
ver and  Rio  Grande  R.  R.,  near  the  Divide,  56  uiiles  S.  of 
Denver.  Elevation,  about  7000  feel.  Has  on  academy,  1 
newspaper,  and  is  a  pleasant  health-resort.    Pop.  about  125. 

Monument,  post-v.  of  Sandwich  tp.,  Barnstable  co.. 
Mass..  on  .Monument  River  and  the  Cape  Cod  R.  R,,  55 
miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Boston. 

Monument  station,  tp.of  Wallace  co..  Kan.,  on  the 
Kansas  Pacific  R.  R.,  250  miles  W.  of  Fort  Riley. 

Mou'za,  town  of  Northern  Italy_  province  of  Milan, 
situated  on  the  Lambro.  about  10  miles  N,  N.  E.  of  the  city 
of  Milan.  It  is  a  favorite  summer  and  autumn  retreat, 
ond  the  crown  prince  and  princess  of  Italy  generally  pass 
a  part  of  every  year  at  the  royal  palace,  situated  in  an  ex- 
tensive and  beautiful  park,  through  the  midst  of  which 
flows  the  Lambro.  Monza,  though  for  a  time  the  royal 
resid-.uce  of   tbo  great  Theodoric,  is  best  known  as  the 
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capital  of  the  old  Lombard  kings,  and  especially  as  the 

favored  seat  of  the  renowned  Thoodolinda,  who  adorned  it 
with  magnificent  buildings.  Very  interesting  memorials  of 
this  queen  are  still  preserved  in  the  cathedral :  also  the  fa- 
mous Iron  Crown  so  long  used  for  the  coronation  of  the 
kings  of  Lombardy.  The  mediaeval  history  of  Monza  is 
full  of  interest,  and.  as  well  as  its  modern  story,  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  of  Milan.     Pop.  in  1874,  25,28S. 

3Ioo'clie  (Srs-VSNAH),  a  sister  of  Agnes  Strickland,  b. 
at  IJrydun  Hall,  tfuffulk,  Dec.  G,  1803;  removed  in  LS:i2, 
with  her  husband.  Mr.  J.  W.  D.  Moodie.  to  Canada  West. 
where  they  led  a  life  of  much  hardship  for  some  years  as 
pioneers.  Mrs.  Moodie  had  some  fame  as  a  poet  in  her 
youth,  and  has  since  produced  Rour/hing  it  in  the  Bush 
( 18.'»2),  Mark  Hnrdtestone  ( 1852),  Life  in  the  Clear iiu/a 
(1803),  Flora  Limlsny,  Matrimonial  SpucuUitiona  (1854), 
and  The  Monctona  (1856),  etc. 

Moodus,  post-v.  of  Middlesex  co.,  Conn.,  on  the  Sal- 
mon River,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Connecticut,  has  1 
weekly  newspaper. 

Moo'dy,  county  of  S.  E.  Dakota,  bounded  E.  by  Min- 
nesota. There  is  much  fertile  soil  along  the  banks  of  the 
Big  Sioux  and  other  streams.  The  county  includes  a  part 
of  the  Coteau  des  Prairies. 

Moody,  tp.  of  Marion  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  985. 

Moody  (DwiGHT  Lyman),  b.  in  Northtield,  Franklin  co., 
Mass.,  Feb.  5,  1837  ;  received  a  meagre  education  ;  worked 
on  a  farm  till  seventeen,  when  he  became  clerk  in  a  boot 
and  shoe  store  in  Boston  :  joined  the  Congregational  Church 
soon  after,  and  in  1850  went  to  Chicago,  where  he  engaged 
zealously  in  missionary-work  among  the  poor  classes  ;  in 
less  than  a  year  he  built  up  a  Sunday  school  which  num- 
bered over  1000  children  ;  was  in  the  service  of  the  Chris- 
tian Commission  during  the  late  civil  war,  and  subse- 
quently became  city  missionary  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  Chicago  ;  a  church  was  built  for 
his  converts,  and  he  became  its  unordained  pastor:  in  the 
Chicago  fire  of  1871  the  church  and  Mr.  Moody's  house 
and  furniture,  which  had  been  given  him,  were  destroyed; 
a  new  church,  with  sittings  for  2500  persons,  now  stands 
in  the  place  of  the  old  church.  In  1873,  accompanied  by 
Ira  D.  Sankey,  Mr.  Moody  went  to  Europe,  and  excited 
great  religious  awakenings  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dub- 
lin. Londor.  and  other  cities  of  (ireat  Britain;  in  1875 
they  returned  to  the  U.  S.,  and  held  large  meetings  in  va- 
rious cities.  J.  B.  Bishop. 

Moody  (Col.  .Tames),  b.  in  New  Jersey  about  1746; 
was  a  celebrated  leader  of  a  band  of  Tories  during  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  ;  was  captured  and  imprisoned  at 
West  Point,  but  escaped  and  went  to  England,  where  he 
published  in  178.3  Lieut,  Mondy's  Narrative  of  his  E.cer- 
tioHH  and  Sttfferinr/s  in  the  Cau-ne  of  Government  since  1776, 
reprinted  at  New  York  in  1865.  He  subsequently  settled 
in  Nova  Scotia,  became  a  colonel  of  militia,  and  d.  at  Sis- 
Bibon  Apr.  3,  1809. 

Moody  (Joshua),  b.  in  England  in  1633;  came  to 
Newbury,  Mass.,  in  infancy ;  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege 1653  ;  began  to  preach  about  1658  ;  became  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1671 ;  was  involvetl  in 
quarrels  with  the  government  of  the  colony,  and  impris- 
oned, but  released  on  condition  of  leaving  the  colony; 
settled  in  Boston  16S4  as  assistant  minister  of  the  First 
church;  declined  an  invitation  to  become  president  of 
Harvard  College;  published  a  treatise  on  Communion  toith 
Cod  (1685);  was  dismissed  from  his  church  1692  on  ac- 
count of  having  opposed  the  witchcraft  trials;  removed 
to  Portsmouth,  and  d.  there  July  4,  1697. 

Moody  (Sasii'El),  b.  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  Jan.  4,  1676; 
griiduateri  at  Harvard  College  1697:  was  for  many  years 
minister  of  York,  Me.;  was  chaplain  to  Sir  Willium  Pep- 
perell's  expedition  against  Cape  Breton;  was  a  benevolent 
and  useful  man,  but  extremely  eccentric,  and  many  curious 
stories  of  "  Parson  Moody  "  are  still  current  in  Maine.  D. 
at  York  Nov.  13,  1747.  Ho  published  Thr  Doleful  State 
of  the  Damned  (1710)  and  other  religious  treatises. 

Moo'crs,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Clinton  co.,  N.  Y.  The 
village  is  near  the  Juntrtion  of  the  Ogdcnsburg  and  Lake 
Champbiin  and  the  Mnntreiil  and  Plattsbnrg  R.  Rs.,  13 
miles  W.  of  Rouse's  Point.  T':e  township  hus  5  churches, 
a  custom-house  (at  the  junction),  and  various  manufac- 
tures. The  poBt-villago  of  Moof.hs  Fokks  is  on  the  Og- 
densbiirg  R.  R.,  4  miles  W.  of  the  junction.  It  is  also 
called  Ckxtkkvilm".  and  ban  3  churches  and  manufactures 
of  leather,  sash,  lumber,  sliingles,  staves,  woollens,  eto.  It 
han  an  active  trade.     Pop.  of  tp.  4634. 

Moocrs  (Gen.  Bknjamin),  b.  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Apr. 
1,  1758;  entered  tiie  Rev(dutionary  army  as  an  ensign; 
became  lieutenant  and  adjutant  of  Hazen's  regiment  to 
the  cloHe  uf  tbo  war,  in  which  capacity  he  kept  ao  Order 


Bookf  printed  in  1876;  was  present  at  the  surrenders  both 
of  Burgoyne  and  of  Cornwallis  ;  settled  in  1783  near  Platts- 
bnrg. N.  Y.,  then  a  wilderness  :  was  many  years  in  the  State 
1  gislature;  discharged  numerous  county  offices;  became 
major-general  of  militia,  and  commanded  at  the  battle  of 
Plattsburg,  Sept.  11,  1814.     D.  at  Plattsburg  Feb.  20.  1838. 

Mooers  Prairie,  post-v.  of  Cokato  tp..  Wright  co., 
Minn,  (called  also  Cokato),  on  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  R.  K. 

Moon  [Sax.  mono],  the  conspicuous  luminary  of  the 
night.  The  moon  is  one  of  a  class,  or  rather  description, 
of  secondary  planets  which  respectively  revolve  about 
.some  of  the  (primary)  planets  of  the  solar  system,  while 
both  the  primary  and  its  secondaries  together  revolve 
about  the  sun.  *'  Satellites"  is  the  common  term  to  desig- 
nate ail  these  (Lat.  satelleSf  an  "  attendant "  or  "  depend- 
ant"). 

Comparative  Size  of  the  Moon  and  the  Earth. — The  moon 
is  much  smaller  than  the  earth,  her  diameter  being  0.2729 
(between  one-third  and  one-fourth)  of  that  of  the  earth; 
or  if  the  earth  be.  in  like  manner,  compared  with  the 
moon,  we  shall  find  that  the  diameter  of  the  earth  is  a  lit- 
tle more  than  3.66  the  diameter  of  the  moon.  Hence,  the 
surface  of  the  earth  must  be  somewhat  more  than  13.4  that 
of  the  moon,  and  the  volume  of  the  earth  be  fully  forty- 
nine  times  that  of  the  moon.  The  moon's  mean  or  av- 
erage distance  from  the  earth  is  something  more  than 
30  diameters  or  60  radii  of  the   earth's   equator.      The 
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relative  size  of  the  two  bodies  is  exhibited  in  the  annexed 
diagram.  The  mean  distance  of  the  one  from  the  other, 
on  the  same  scale,  would  be  represented  by  very  nearly  4 
feet  11  inches,  English  or  American.  Some  of  the  dimen- 
sions here  alluded  to,  as  well  as  others,  stated  in  English 
miles  are  very  nearly  as  follows,  the  diameter  being  cor- 
rected for  its  '•  ex.aggeration,"  due  to  irradiation:  diam- 
eter. 2159  miles;  mean  distance.  239,000  miles.  But  the 
eccentricity  of  the  moon's  orbit  being  0.0549,  the  moon's 
greatest  distance  from  the  earth  nearly  equals  252,000 
miles,  and  its  least  distance  is  somewhat  less  than  226,000 
miles. 

Mans  and  Density  of  the  Moon,  and  Intensity  of  Gravity 
at  her  Surface. — The  volume  of  the  moon — as  appears  from 
what  has  been  already  stated — is  scarcely  ^th  of  that  of 
the  earth,  and  her  mass  is  less  than  that,  being  about  ^^t 
of  that  of  the  earth.  From  this  it  is  at  once  apparent  that 
the  mean  density  of  the  moon  must  be  less  than  that  of  the 
earth,  or  she  must  be  made  of  a  lighter  material.  Accu- 
rately stated,  her  density,  that  of  the  earth  being  1,  is 
0.55654,  which  is  just  about  3.27  that  of  water.  Such  be- 
ing the  case,  gravity  at  the  surface  of  the  moon  is  but  one- 
sixth  as  great  as  gravity  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  not- 
withstanding the  advantage  which  is  found  at  the  surface 
of  the  smaller  body  in  consequence  of  its  being  so  much 
nearer  to  its  own  centre,  the  attractive  force  outside  vary- 
ing inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  such  cen- 
tre. With  gravity  only  one-sixth  as  great,  a  heavy  body 
will  descend  stMircely  more  than  2  feet  8  inches  in  the  first 
second  of  the  time  of  its  fall ;  and  one  who  could  jump  but 
3  feet  high  would,  with  a  similar  application  of  force  on 
the  moon  ( if  attainable),  jumii  18  feet  high,  and  be  fi  times 
as  long  in  t^orning  down  as  (but  f(tr  the  rer^istancc  <tf  our 
atmosphere)  he  would  be  in  coming  to  the  earth  in  such 
a  fall  here. 

Baron  Humboldt  remarks  that  "the  moon  is  strikingly 
largo  in  proportion  to  the  iliameter  of  its  primary  planet. 
This  proportion  is  ^ty ;  whereas  the  largest  of  the  satellites 
of  Saturn  (the  sixtli.  Titan)  is  jirobably  only  y^.i^.  and  the 
largest  of  Jupiter's  satellites  (the  third)  n^.g  of  their  re- 
spective primaries."  ( Cosmos,  Mrs.  Sabine's  translation,  vol. 
iii.  part  ii..  p.  340.) 

I'orm  of  the  Moon. —  Why  the  Moon  shincti, — Phases  of 
the  Moon. — Wore  tbo  moon  a  smooth  globe,  or  were  ovon 
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any  oonsidorublo  portion  of  itii  Hurfaco  oovorod  with  a 
liriiiiil,  then  unilor  t;ortain  uirouinHtriiiuuH  wo  ini^lit  huo  a 
brilliiinL  imago  nf  tlic  Hiin,  an  wo  do  in  n  convex  mirror. 
Hut  insli-ail  of  ix-iii;;  liko  ii  ^.^lolju  of  |ic)IiHlii;d  iiH^tuI,  tliD 
iLpIiiuiiincn  Iff  tlio  Mio<m  in  ii  j^ood  t<'lcwru))0,  when  tin-  uiii 
plil'.v  iri^  powor  is  not  too  j; rent,  in  tliiit  tii  tlio  rfjiif^ln-nud 
Miirl'iico  of  oneluLHod  Hilvor,  whi(;ii  tliUM  proMontu  Hnuill  nur- 
fin-t's  for  vL'iIo(;li»»n  in  u  vu«t  viiricty  of  uirc<!tionH,  and  tiiUM 
rondoTH  tin;  light  tliiit  fuIlH  u\)in\  tlicm  from  thu  Hun  more  or 
loi't<  viHil^lu  on  whutovur  part  tho  Kun  may  Hhine.     All  thiH 


Orbit  of  thu  moon,  Hhowiug  the  lunar  phaaea. 

in  itself  shows  tho  moon  to  Ijo  muffh,  anart  from  other  and 
more  striking  ('vidence.  A  rough  glono,  or  that  which  is 
nearly'  a  globe,  will  present  tho  samo  phnncH  with  those 
which  tho  moon  actually  exhibits.  Tho  sun  being  sup- 
posed to  shine  in  the  direction  downward,  as  represented 
in  tho  annexed  diagram,  it  will  ho  scon  tliat  tho  moon  as 
rc]>ri'sentod  at  tho  top  will  have  its  illumiiuitod  portion 
wholly  turned  away  from  the  earth,  and  will  ordinarily  be 
nowhere  tr.acod  in  tl»o  sky,  being  dark,  like  tho  Jirw  moon 
in  tlio  figure,  lint  with  tho  uioou  on  tho  opposite  side, 
nearly  all  tho  enlightoned  portion  will  be  turned  toward 
us,  and  wo  have  tho  full  vtoon.  When  in  tho  posi- 
tion represented  nt  tho  extreme  loft  of  tho  diagram,  the 
viifbt-h'titd  half  of  the  moon  will  appear  luminous,  as  in 
the  Jlrat  quarter.  In  tho  opposite  position  it  will  bo  tho 
Uft-kand  portion  that  will  shine,  as  in  the  last  quarter ; 
tlio  circle  of   tho    lunar 


globe  which  divides  tho 
light  from  tho  dark  part 
being  soon  on  its  edge  in 
both  eases,  and  so  would 
appear  as  as/ror^A/odgo 
it" the  moon  were  smooth. 
A  oaroful  attention  to 
tlie  representations  nf 
the  other  positicins  liero 
exhibited  will  moreover 
make  it  plain  that  a 
sulBeiently  rough  globo, 
or  approximation  to  a 
gh)bo,  like  tho  moon, 
will  present  the  various 
phnat-n  reprosontod  in 
tho  diagram  in  their  ap- 
propriate positions ;  tlio 
globular  form  and  rough- 
ed surface  being  by  these 
very  circum  stances 

cleiirlv  made  out. 


Fig 


Sidereal   and  Si/nodt- 
ral     Jievoltitions    uf    the 
Moon.  —  Let   the    posi- 
tions   of    the    sun,    tho  Sidereal  and  svnodicnl  revolutions 
moon,  and  tho  earth,  re-  "f  the  moon, 

spcetively.  bo  those  represented  and  marked  in  the  figure. 
Then  if  the  earth  were  stationary  as  respects  a  revolution 


around  tho  nun,  tho  moon,  huvinf^  loft  tho  poiiitlun  hero 

nhown,  and  revolved  around,  will  juNt  have  coiiiplutt^d  un 
entire  revolution,  whon  it  roturni  to  itit  flrttt  ponitton.  Huch 
a  (.-oinplL-to  rovohitlon  i**  t«rnM:d  a  aidrmil  n-voliition,  tho 
diHtinguinhing  tiTUi  boing  derived  from  tho  Latin  Midu»,  u 
"  Mtar,"  for  it  would  aUo  mark  very  accurately  the  lime 
elapKod  from  the  date  when  tliu  heavenly  body  wan  opponite 
to  any  Htar  until  it  returned  oppoHilo  to  the  fume  i*tur  again. 
Hut  now,  if  the  moon,  tliun  i;iri:umntanr;ed,  while  it  i"  rt-- 
volving  as  already  di»!cribed,  move  uImo  with  ilt*  vtulrn\ 
body,  the  earth,  to  '2,  the  position  on  the  left,  tlirn, 
when  in  the  iioHition  immediately  bmntth  that  cen- 
tral body,  tike  that  marked  moon  at  position  I,  it 
will  nr.tyet  bi%  aH  before,  in  line  with  the  «ui(  in  the 
ntid'llc,  but  muMt  revolve  a  eonfideruble  distance 
farther  (from  m  to  n)  to  come  into  the  direction  of 
the  nun  ;  us  was  the  caKO  at  firitl.  Now  thit,  which 
thus  ropreHcntH  a  complete  revolution  of  the  moon 
from  sun  to  nun  again,  ir<  htyled  the  ntfnuditnl  revo- 
lution of  the  moon;  and  the  ttame  term  i**  applied 
in  the  ease  of  other  Hatellitcs  and  of  ptanetf,  etc., 
the  appellation  being  d(;rivcd  from  two  (ireek  wordit 
— o-ut'.  **  together,"  and  6id?,  "pathway."  And  aw 
it  is  the  position  with  respect  to  the  nun  that,  a« 
already  hnow^i,  determines  iha  jihancM  of  the  moon, 
tho  soricR  of  the  various  phases  or  "  changes " 
will  be  completed  in  a  Hynudiml  revolution,  which 
Ik  hence  denominated  a  lunation  or  lunar  month. 
The  respective  lengths  of  tho  sidereal  and  the 
Hvnodical  revolutions  are  very  nearly  as  follows, 
that  of  the  synodical  being  tho  mean  or  average 
length : 

Sidereal   revolution 27d,       7ft.      A'.im.  -f. 

Synodical  revolution 29         12         44      -^. 

Now,  as  we  have  thus  a  sidereal  revolution  (from 
star  to  star)  and  a  synodical  revolution  (from  sun 
to  sun  or  other  apparently  moving  body),  so  on  a 
smaller  scale  of  rotation  of  the  moon  or  other  heav- 
enly body,  or  of  the  earth  on  its  oiru  axin,  we  have 
a  sidereal  day  (from  a  star  to  the  same  again), 
:in<l  a  solar  day  (from  sun  to  sun),  the  latter,  as  in 
the  other  ease,  longer  than  the  former. 

Brit/ht  and  Dark  Spots  on  the  Surface  of  the  Moon. 
— Lunar  Mountains. — The  moon,  even  at  the  time  of 

full  moon,  is  far  from  appearing  everywhere  cfiuully  bright. 

Dark  spots  are  readily  discernible  even  by  tiie  bare  eye. 

Tho  most  simple  explanation  of  this  is,  that  some  portions  of 

tho  moon  reflect  light  less  copiously  than  do  others.     The 
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The  full  moon. 


general  appearance  of  the  spotted  surface  at  the  time  of  full 
moon  is  shown  in  tho  annexed  engraving.  At  this  very 
time  scarcely  any  nhadotrs  are  discernible.  For  the  sun 
then,  as  we  may  say.  looks  upon  the  moon  very  nearly 
in  the  same  direction  in  which  wo  view  the  moon  our- 
selves :  so  that  what  is  hidden  from  him  (i.  e.  is  in  shade)  is 
concealed  from  us.  Tho  oppearanco  of  the  dork  portion 
is,  in  its  conformation  ns  well  as  its  extent  in  latitude 
and  longitude,  not  wholly  unlike  our  eastern  hemisphere. 
as  was  pointed  out  by  the  author  of  this  article  to  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at 
their  meeting  in  1S52.  An  examinAti<)n  of  the  dark  spot- 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  figure  will  enable  one  to  trace 
a  rude  resemblance  to  a  short,  thick-set  human  figure,  with 
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an  inordinately  large  head  covered  with  a  species  of  hel- 
met— ''the  man  in  the  moon."  Baron  Humboldt  remarks 
that  •'  the  t=pot?  on  the  moon,  in  wliich  Western  nations 
thought  they  could  make  out  a  face,  represent,  in  the 
view  of  the  Indians,  a  roebuck  or  a  hare ;  hence,  the  San- 
skrit names  of  the  moon  'roe-bearer'  {mrigadhara)  or 
'hare-bearer'  {sa'sabhrit)."  {Cosmos,  vol.  iii.  pt. ii.,  note 
565.) 

Why  the  Moon  always  preaents  nearh/  the  same  Face  to  the 
Earth. — Some  have  hastily  supposed  and  confidently  as- 
serted that  this  was  because  the  moon  had  no  rotation  about 
an  axis  of  her  own.  But  a  very  simple  illustration  will 
readily  show  that  such  a  supposition  will  entirely  fail  to 
account  for  the  phenomenon  in  question.  Let  a  person  be 
seated  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  while  another  walks  around 
him,  the  latter  facing  always  in  the  same  general  tlirection 
— say,  for  example,  toward  the  north.  Such  being  the  ar- 
rangement, when  the  traveller  around  the  room  has  arrived 
at  the  middle  of  the  northern  side  of  the  apartment,  then, 
always  looking  north,  he  will  have  his  back  turned  to  the 
man  remaining  immovable  at  the  centre.  But  when  in  the 
course  of  his  march  the  man  moving  around  the  other,  but 
still  looking  north,  has  arrived  at  the  middle  of  the  west 
side  of  the  apartment,  he  will  present  the  riffht  side  of  his 
face  in  profile  to  the  man  at  the  centre  ;  at  the  middle  of 
the  south  side  the  full  face  of  the  moving  man  will  be  di- 
rected to  his  friend  at  the  centre  ;  at  the  middle  of  the  east 
side  of  the  apartment  it  will  be  the  left  side  of  the  face  that 
will  be  shown  in  pmjile  to  the  man  at  the  centre  ;  and  at  the 
middle  of  the  north  side  the  hack  of  the  moving  man  will 
be  turned  as  before.  The  case  here  realized  will  be  that  of  a 
body  reyo/n'nf/ about  another,  but  having  no  rotation  about 
an  axis  of  its  own.  ,1//  sidus  of  the  non-rotatinrj  body  will 
in  their  turn  be  visible  to  the  spectator  situated  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  central  body.  But  this  is  precisely  the  re- 
verse of  what  happens  in  the  ease  of  the  moon,  our  satel- 
lite confessedly  presenting  always  nearly  the  same  face  to 
the  earth.  A  little  variation  of  these  conditions  would 
make  the  comparison  more  accurate.  .The  central  body 
and  the  non-rotating  but  revolving  body  should  both  be 
borne  along  together  around  a  more  distant  centre,  as 
though  both  the  men  in  the  case  supposed  had  been 
smoothly  carried  along  in  some  sailing  vessel  moving  in  a 
larger  curve.  But  this  latter  circumstance  would  not  in- 
terfere with  the  result.  All  sides  of  the  non-rotating  body 
would,  in  the  end,  have  been  visible  from  the  central  posi- 
tion. It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  phenomenon  in  question 
is  not  to  be  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  moon  has 
no  rotation  upon  an  axis  of  her  own. 

Xext  let  the  case  be  considered  in  which  the  revolving 
body  has  the  same  face  constantly  kept  turned  toward  the 
central  body.  Such  will  be  the  case  if  the  two  bodies  be 
fastened  together  by  a  wellnigh  inflexible  rod.  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  two  balls  of  a  dumb-bell.  When  one  of 
these  is  revolved  around  the  other,  the  revolving  ball  will 
have  every  side  very  nearly  presented  /ks(  once  in  every  di- 
rection around  the  whole  circuit  of  the  sky — i.  c.  the  re- 
volving body  will  be  turned  just  once  around  its  own  axis 
in  the  same  time  in  which  it  compfetrs  its  revnfution  arouml 
the  central  body.  Xow,  let  the  connecting  bar  be  removed, 
and  the  revolving  body  itself  rotate  once  in  the  selfsame 
time  as  before,  and  the  same  eflfect  will  be  produced — viz. 
of  keeping  nearly  the  same  side  of  the  revolving  body 
turned  toirard  the  central  body.  This,  with  the  superadded 
condition  that  both  bodies  are  t'u/cther  borne  around  the 
sun,  is  tlicn  the  case  of  the  moon  with  one  side  constantly 
turned  nearly  toward  us.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  a 
raore  particular  analysis  of  the  phenomenon. 

The  Mfton's  Libraiions. — If  the  rotation  about  the  moon's 
axis  and  her  revolution  in  her  orbit  were  both  uniform  mo- 
tions, and  HO  that  the  one  always  kept  pace  with  the  other, 
then  as  regards  the  eastern  and  the  western  edges  of  the 
moon  they  would  always  remain  the  same,  the  middle  of 
the  face  turned  toward  us  being  continually  the  same. 
But  as  the  moon  sometimes  revolves  /as?rr  in  her  orbit 
than  at  other  times,  the  uniform  eastern  nioticm  arounrl  her 
axis  will  theny"'i//  to  keep  pare  with  the  motion  of  rcvolu 
tion,  and  thus  somewhat  Ichm  of  the  eastern  side  be  seen  than 
u-^nal,  or  more  of  the  n'cstrm  side  :  and  when  the  movement 
of  revolution  is  too  slow,  then  more  of  the  eastern  side. 
The  moon,  then,  from  time  to  time  will  seem  to  have 
oscillated,  in  these  respects,  like  the  beam  of  a  balance ; 
and  this  is  termed  the  libration  in  loutfitude.  Then,  as 
the  moon,  in  her  inclined  i>rbit,  is  sometimes  seen  to  the 
iionth  of  our  own  orbit  around  the  sun  (viz.  the  ecliptic),  we 
then  look  over  and  hri/tmd  the  N.  ]K)le  of  the  moon,  as  the 
sun  looks  over  and  beyond  the  X.  pole  of  the  enrth  in  our 
northern  summer.  And  when  the  moon  is  seen  to  the  north 
of  the  ecliptic,  wo  look  over  nnii  beyond  the  S.  pole  of 
the  moon.  All  this  takes  place  with  the  axis  of  rotation 
of  the  moon  nearly  perpendicular  tu  tho  plane  of  tho  ecHp- 


j  tic  itself.     The  moon  thus  seems  to  have  a  balancing  mo- 

I  tion  alternately  toward  the  S.  and  toward  the  N. ;  and 
I  this  is  the  libration  in  latitude.  Lastly,  when  the  moon  is 
,  not  actually  in  the  zenith,  we,  standing  upon  the  earth  in- 
j  stead  of  at  its  centre,  have  our  central  point  of  lieto  of  the 
moon's  disk  higher  up  than  it  would  be  if  we  could  look 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth.  And  so  we  look  over  and 
beyond  what  would  be  the  upper  edge  as  seen  from  the 
I  earth's  centre :  and  as  this  effect  has  its  varieties  repeated 
I  every  day,  or  rather  a  little  longer  space  of  time,  we  have 
J  in  all  this  a  third  description  of  libration.  styled  the  diur- 
\  nol  libration.  Here,  as  before,  our  limits  will  not  permit 
!  a  more  particular  analysis  of  the  phenomena. 
I  Portions  of  the  Moon's  Surface  broufjht  into  view  by  the 
\  various  Librations. — According  to  M.  Arago,  these  enable 
I  us  to  see  altogether  ^^ths  of  the  moon's  surface.     But  the 

Earts  thus  brought  into  view  are  very  much  foreshortened 
y  being  seen  so  near  to  the  edge  of  the  disk.     Of  course, 
^^^jj  of  the  surface  remain  always  invisible. 

Leuffth  of  the  Moons  Sidereal  Day,  and  also  of  her  Solar 
Day. — As  the  moon's  rotation  about  her  axis  nearly  keeps 
pace  with,  and  is  the  end  completed  in,  the  same  time  with 
her  revolution  around  the  earth  (but  on  a  smaller  scale), 
her  sidereal  day  is  thus  more  than  27  days  long.  And  as 
her  solar  day  will  be  determined  by  similar  changes  to  those 
which  gave  us  the  phases  of  the  moon,  as  heretofore,  but 
on  a  smaller  scale,  the  solar  day  will  last  a  whole  lunation, 
or  lunar  month  of  more  than  29  days.  Then,  as  there  is 
but  little  variety  in  the  duration  of  daylight,  the  moon's 
axis  being  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
instead  of  being  considerably  inclined,  as  is  true  of  the 
earth's  axis,  the  duration  of  daylight  is  almost  everywhere 
nearly  for  a  fortnight,  and  the  (dark)  night  for  a  like  in- 
terval of  time. 

Has  the  Moon  any  Liquid  on  her  Surface?  or  has  she  any 
Atmosjihere  ? — Both  of  these  questions  seem  to  be  answered 
in  the  negative  by  the  absence  of  the  appropriate  phe- 
nomena. Were  there  large  collections  of  liquid  there,  the 
outline  of  light  and  shade  (the  boundary  or  limit  between 
day  and  night,  called  the  terminator)  would  at  the  quarters 
appear  as  a  straight  line,  as  has  heretofore  been  intimated. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  the  terminator  is  visibly  somewhat 
ragged  in  its  outline,  even  in  the  case  of  the  large  dark 
spots,  which  were  anciently  supposed  to  be  seas,  and  were 
so  named;  which  names  are  still  continued.  The  light 
from  these,  moreover,  is  polarized  in  a  way  that  would  be 
true  of  a  rough  surface  of  a  solid.  These  great  plateaus, 
however,  appear  as  if  they  had  been  formed  by  the  cooling 
of  what  was  heretofore  liquid.  Some  of  them  appear,  at 
times  at  least,  of  a  greenish-gray  tint,  which  is  deeper 
where  the  sun  is  lower.  If  the  moon  have  any  atmosphere, 
it  must  be  very  rare,  as  scarcely  anything  like  the  refrac- 
tion or  absorption  of  light  can  ordinarily  be  discerned 
when  the  moon  occults  a  star.     (See  Occultatiox.)     And 

Fig.  5. 


lOiit  quarter  of  the  moon. 


nothing  like  clouds  can  be  asserted  to  have  been  seen.  Tho 
steep  mountains,  of  which  there  are  many,  shine  in  the 
morning  light  at  sunrise  with  a  surpassing  brilliancy;  the 
early  morning  to  them  has  the  brightness  of  noon.  K. 
Xcisson,  Ksq.,  has  recently  supposed  that  he  found  traces 
of  a  lunar  iitmosphero  having  a  density  4Soth  id'  that  of 
the  earth.  **  If  then,"  says  Barcm  Ilumbtddt,  "the  moon 
is  without  any  gaseous  envclojie,  the  entire  absence  of  any 
diffused  light  must  cause  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  seen  from 
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tlioncu,  to  bu  projuctud  ii^uinHt  a  nky  almoat  black  in  tho 
(layLiiiiu.  Nu  unduliition  of  air  oiin  tlieru  r.nnvoy  koiiiuJ, 
Hun^,  or  H|ivt)(r|i.  Thu  inunn,  to  our  iiiiai^iiiurion,  wliioli 
lovuH  to  Hoar  into  rrf^loiiH  inuucuHHihlii  to  fuU  ruHuitrrh,  in  ti 
(loHtirl  whoro  nilunuu  roiuiiiiiH  unbrukun."  {Covmot,  vol.  iti. 
part  ii.,  p.  .tiK.) 

Lninu-  Miiitittttiim. — The  exiMtonce  of  thoso  iH  not  a  matter 
of  moro  <!oiiJe<:ttire.  Tliu  rayi*  oi'  tbu  ri^iiij;  kuii  tin  tiM.'ir 
toiiM  an  with  r^ilvur  nn  liu  look.n  iiiion  their  t-luvatiMl  Huin- 
iiiitH  bc'l'iMO  he  oiilit^htonH  thu  rei^ioiiH  buh>w  ;  anil  nit  tliey 
a[')pcjir  liko  i-'lantlH  in  thu  yt^t  dark  portions,  ari  it*  H<;cn 
in  thu  i-nt;rav  io^,  l''i^.  'i.  of  thu  nionii  in  hur  hi.>'t  (|uitr- 
Icr.  And  whi-n  (hu  lovvur  pnrtion^  of  thu  inoitii tains 
alwo  hrnifnu  rulij^htunuii  buforu  tlio  KiirroundinK  ru^ionH. 
the  whcdu  r«htnt  hui^^ht  portion  of  tbi!  ntoiintiun  in  projuutu'l, 
HO  aH  to  intrinlu  upon  tlioHu  dark  ru^rionn  and  present  an 
cxajcueratoil  rcni^chnrsn.  Thi-n.  the  .shadows  of  both  eh_-- 
valed  and  of  imirdin.itcly  ih-presscd  portions  have  al)  the 
ubaraeteristies,  at  alt  liours  of  the  hinar  day,  that  they 
ou<;bt  to  Inivo. 

In  tho  engraving  that  foMows  we  have  a  repronontntion 
of  liio   hugo   "urator"   <'operniuuH    aa    it    appeared    whirii 
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View  of  (.'opLrniuiis. 

inodulleil  in  aeeordanoe  with  ai^curate  measurements,  and 
then  i»hotoKraphed — all  by  Mr.  Nasmyth. 

S/n-rifil  J'\>nn  of  the  Litnur  Mimntaitm. — This  is  ppecifi- 
eally  that  of  the  crater  (and  its  surroundings)  of  an  enor- 
mous volcano.  The  features  are  a!to;;jether  those  wbiidi 
nii;;ht  bo  due  to  voloauic  action.  And  in  the  case  of  the 
nnuin  tlio  elTects  of  such  an  action  could  har<Ily  have  been 
other  than  enormous,  the  force  beinj;  supposed  tho  same  as 
on  the  earth.  For  gravity,  as  heretofore  stated,  is  six  times 
as  feeble  at  tltc  surface  f>f  the  moon  as  it  is  here,  the  mean 
density  of  tho  material  there  is  not  very  much  more  than 
one-half  as  great,  and  there  is  almost  no  atmosphere  to 
resist.  **  Tn  Lord  Rosse's  maenificont  reflector  tho  flat 
bottom  of  the  crater  called  Albategnius  is  seen  to  be  strewed 
witli  blocks,  not  visible  in  inferior  telescopes,  while  the  ex- 
terior ridge  of  another  ( Aristyllus)  is  all  hatched  over  with 
deep  gullies  radiating  towards  its,  centre."  (Chambers's 
Drnrrifitirc  Antrotioni}f,  p.  77.)  The  height  of  those  moun- 
tains is  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  size  of  so  small 
:v  globe  as  the  moon.  Thus,  Diirfel  and  Leibnitz,  acconling 
to  Mildler,  aro  2l,^0i)  English  feet  in  height  ;  Xowtr)n. 
"  where  a  part  of  the  deep  excavation  is  never  shone  upon, 
either  by  tho  light  of  the  sun  or  that  of  tbo  earth,"  22,822 
Rnglish  feet:  and  tho  same  is  the  height  of  Casatus,  E. 
of  Newton.  Alountnins  on  the  earth,  in  the  same  ratio 
to  its  diameter,  would  be  not  far  from  eiglUeon  miles 
high.  Then,  as  to  their  extent  otherwise.  (Jalilco  was  re- 
minded by  them  of  the  configuration  of  entire  countries 
surrounded  by  mountains.  Some  of  them  have  diameters 
of  fnun  lOtl  to  120  English  miles. 

JIfdt  t,/  thr  Mo>,i>. — The  heat  of  the  moon's  surface,  ex- 
posed for  moro  than  a  fortnight  to  a  bright  sun  in  a  cloud- 
less sky,  must  be  very  considerable.  Sir  .Tohn  Herschel 
estimates  that  it  may  possibly  oxoced  that  of  boiling  water. 
Tho  radiation  ot  heat  received  from  its  surface  has  been 
measured  by  a  <lolicato  thermo-electric  pile. 

/*  the  Moon  finhitahfc — that  is,  the  viKtbfi-  portion  of'  it  ^ 
— Neither  vegetable  nor  animal  life,  such  as  that  with 
which  wo  are  acquainted,  could,  as  it  would  seem,  exist 
where  n<>t  only  sueh  vicissitudes  of  temperature  are  to  bo 
found,  but  where  there  is  neither  atmosphere  nor  liquid. 
But  as  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the  invit^ible 


portion  of  the  moon  may  bo  tower  than  tho  part  which  wo 
ituo,  It  httM  btiun  eoneludod  that  llquidii  and  a  kupkouh 
unvulopu  may  havu  both  run  tu  the  lower  level  on  that 
Hide. 

Oorn  tff  Mann  in/inrnr*!  thr  Wrnthrr  f — Thin  mifcht  nccnj 
Homuwhal  like  a  qih'Ktion  whether  tho  moon,  conHpieuoun 
aH  her  influenee  on  the  tide  is,  door*  not  aUo  influence  the 
miu'hly  eiirrenlw  of  the  ocean,  in  which  the  tide,  unle^n 
when  crowded  into  narrow  ebiinnelH.  i-t*-.,  Ih  but  an  n  ripple. 
The  influence  of  tho  moon  upon  (he  weather  neeuin  to  be 
but  blight,  and  after  careful  invexligation  hardly  to  1m;  dlH- 
tinguinhed;  unless  it  be,  Indeed,  that  the  low  beat  rudiate<I 
Iroui  the  moon  may  have  Home  influence  in  the  ubvorplion 
of  vapor,  giving  the  clouds  u  tendency  to  diKappeur  at  the 
time  of  full  moon.  (Sec  Sir  J.  Jlerftchcrii  Outlittet  of  Am- 
troiiomt/,  llth  cd.,  art.  1.12.) 

T/ii-  IfnrtrMt  Monn. — The  moon  every  month  rixes  suc- 
cessively after  comparatively  nhort  intervals  of  linn*  when 
in  that  nart  of  her  orbit  which  in  least  inclined  to  our  hor- 
iztm.  This,  in  September,  ijj  about  the  time  of /»//  moon, 
and  tho  same  in  measurably  the  case  in  August.  The  full 
moon  thus  favftred  is  styled  tho  '*  harvest  moon." 

A  If  tiittf  f'/iiiitifiH  ff  ihi-  M'tftti'M  .Sur/ft'c  voir  fiikiiiff  pfare  T 
^Something  of  the  kind  has  been  more  than  suMpeetcd  in 
the  instance  of  the  spot  Linn/"-.  If  real,  the  changes  would 
seem  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  most  simple  way  by  tho 
falling  in  of  tho  sides  of  the  deep  crater  there.  To  sup- 
pose, as  has  been  supposed,  thiit  a  viscous  material  may 
have  exuded  from  the  interior,  involves  a  twofold  hypoth- 
esis, diflicult  to  establish, 

h'nrth-Lif/ht. — An  examination  of  tho  diagram  of  the 
phases  will  show  that  when  the  moon  is  a  new  or  nearly 
new  moon  to  us,  the  earth  is  occupying  the  ]»lace  of  a  very 
large  full  moon,  or  nearly  so.  to  the  moon.  The  light  re- 
flected from  the  earth,  made  ruddy  by  passing  three  limes 
through  tbo  earth's  atmosphere,  ^hows  us  what  in  termed 
the  old  moon  in  the  arms  of  the  new,  by  making  the  part 
of  the  moon  visible  which  is  not  then  in  sunshine. 

Chnn(/CH  in  the  Mooti  in  Atirimt  Tiinf:$, — The  moon  not 
only  seems  to  exhibit  traces  of  some  changes  sueh  as  geol- 
ogy has  made  out  as  having  occurred  on  the  earth,  but 
also,  as  insisted  upon  by  the  author  of  this  article  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Amerieon  National  Academy  some  years 
ago,  of  a  ("hangc  titihm-fiutnt  to  any  such  as  gcologv  niakes 
known,  the  surface  having  very  extensively  cracked  open, 
and  the  fissures  partly  filled  up;  while  a  white  material 
would  seem  to  have  exuded,  which  now  forms  the  tops  of 
tho  highest  mountains.  Other  strata  arc  thus  cut  through. 
Something  like  this  view,  entertained  in  a  modified  way 
by  others,  seems  to  be  gaining  credit.        S.  Alex.wder. 

Moon,  tp.  of  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1230. 

Moon,  tp.  of  Beaver  CO.,  Pa.     Pop.  9.36. 

Moo'ney,  tp.  of  Phillips  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  300. 

Mooney,  tp,  of  Polk  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1260. 

Moon^.s,  tp.  of  Newberry  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1513. 

IHoon'stone,  a  variety  of  adularia,  or  transparent 
potash-feldspar  {orthorlniir),  so  calleil  because  when  pol- 
ished it  presents  an  opalescent  appearnncc  due  to  its  in- 
ternal chatoyant  or  pearly  reflections.  A  variety  of  oligo- 
clase  occasionally  presents  a  similar  a|>pcarance.  (Sec 
Feldspar  and  ORTnoci,ASK.)  E.  C.  H.  Dav. 

Moorashki'no,  a  v.  of  Russia,  government  of  Nizhnee- 
Novgor^id,  has  extensive  tanneries,  and  is  celebrated  for  it-* 
leather  and  dyed  lambskins.     Pop.  0500. 

Moor'croft  (William),  b.  in  Lancashire,  England, 
about  17SU:  was  engaged  in  surgical  studies  at  Liverpool 
when  his  attention  was  directed  to  an  epizootic  disease 
which  had  attacked  the  horses,  and  giving  the  subject  his 
entire  attention,  he  studied  in  Paris  and  became  one  of  the 
earliest  veterinary  surge<)ns  in  England.  He  went  to  India 
in  1S08  as  superintendent  of  the  East  India  Company's 
stud  in  Bengal,  and  being  of  nn  adventurous  disposition 
made  two  daring  journeys  to  Baikh  and  Bokhara  in  Cen- 
tral Asia  in  the  disguise  of  a  Hindoo  pilgrim  (1812  and 
1S19).  He  was  one  o(  the  earliest  explorers  of  the  Hima- 
layas and  tho  lakes,  rivers,  and  valleys  of  Chinese  Tar- 
tary.  On  a  third  journey  into  Central  Asia  he  d.  at  And- 
khui.  between  Bokhara  and  Cabool,  of  malignant  fever, 
Aug.  2".  IS25.  His  papers  were  recovered  by  Alexander 
Burns,  and  his  Travels  were  edited  by  Prof.  H.  H.  \Vil;>on 
in  ISH. 

Moore,  county  of  Central  North  Carolina.     Area.  950 

square  miles.  It  is  somewhat  uneven  and  has  a  fertile 
S(til.  liive-stock,  corn,  and  tobacco  are  staple  products. 
Flour  is  tho  leading  article  of  manufacture.  The  county 
has  valuable  iron  ores  and  beds  of  excellent  Triassic  coal. 
It  is  traversed  bv  the  AVostcrn  K.  R.  of  North  Carolina. 
Cap.  Carthage.     Pop.  12,040. 
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Itfoore^  county  of  Tennessee,  organized  since  the  cen- 
sus of  1870.     It  is  in  the  S.  E.  central  part  of  the  State. 

Moore,  tp.  of  Sanilac  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  112. 

Moore,  tp.  of  Oregon  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  921. 

Moore,  tp.  of  Shannon  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  28G. 

Moore,  tp.  of  Northampton  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  2938. 

3Ioore  (Alfurd).  b.  in  Brunswick  co.,  N.  C,  May  21, 
1755;  was  educated  in  Boston:  served  in  the  Revolution- 
ary war  with  much  credit;  was  chosen  attorney-genera!  of 
North  Carolina  in  1790,  and.  though  he  had  never  read 
law,  he  r--oon  mastered  its  princij)les ;  became  a  judge  in 
179S.  and  was.  1799-1805,  an  associate  justice  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Tourt.     D.  at  Belfont,  N.  C,  Oct.  15,  1810. 

Moore  (Andrew),  b.  in  South  Carolina;  became  a 
lawyer  of  Perry  co.,  Ala.;  was  often  in  the  legislature, 
and  was  Speaker  1S13-45:  was  a  judge  in  a  State  circuit 
court  1851-57;  governor  of  Alabama  1857-61  ;  called  the 
convention  which  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  and 
also  sent  troops  to  seize  the  l^  S.  forts  at  Pensacola. 

Moore  (Bkn-jamin).  D.  D..  b.  at  Newtown,  L.  I.,  Oct.  IG, 
1748;  graduated  in  1768  at  King's  College,  N.  Y. ;  took 
holy  orders  in  1774  in  England;  was  assistant  minister  of 
Trinity  church,  N.  Y.,  1774-lSOO;  became  rector  in  ISOOj 
Protestant  Episcojial  bishop  of  New  York  ISOl  :  was  pro- 
fessor of  logic  and  rhetoric  in  Columbia  College,  and  its 
president  1800-11.     D.  at  Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  27,  1816. 

Moore  (Charles  Whitlockj,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Mar. 

29,  ISOl  ;  was  for  thirty-four  years  recording  secretary  of 
the  grand  lodge  of  Massachusetts;  edited  the  Masouiv 
Minor  1825.  the  Amaranth  1828,  and  commenced  in  1S41 
the  publication  of  the  Frtetnunnn'ti  Mfuthlij  Matjazincy 
which  he  has  since  conducted;  founded  Zioii's  Herald  in 
1823,  and  published  several  Masonic  manuals. 

Moore  (Clement  Clarke),  LL.D.,  son  of  Bishop  Ben- 
jamin Moore,  b.  at  New  York  July  15,  1779:  graduated  at 
Columbia  College  in  1798;  in  1821  became  professor  of 
biblical  learning  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Seminary  : 
afterward  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Greek,  an<l  then  of 
Oriental  and  Greek  literature.  Author  of  a  Hebrew  and 
Greek  lexicon  (1809),  a  volume  of  poems  (1844),  (jtorgc 
Castriot  (1850),  and  of  the  welUkniiwn  ballad  The  Nif/ht 
Before  ChriHtmag,  etc.     D.  at  Ncwi)ort.  R.  I..  July  10,  1S63. 

Moore  (David),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Westmoreland,  England, 
Mar.  2S,  1822;  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1834:  was  educated 
at  Clarkson  and  Albion  academies,  N.  Y.,  and  for  seven 
years  uncier  eminent  private  instructors;  ordained  a  Bap- 
tist minister  June,  1852  ;  pastor  of  Gaines  and  Murray 
Baptist  church,  N.  Y.,  1852-55  ;  of  Le  Roy  Baptist  church 
1855-60;  of  Washington  street  Baptist  church,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  1860-64;  of  Washington  avenue  Baptist  church, 
Brooklyn,  1864-76.  In  consequence  of  ill-health  he  re- 
moved in  Oct.,  1876,  to  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  where  he  is  now 
(1878)  pastor.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from 
Rochester  University  in  1866, 

Moore  (Edwin  Ward),  b.  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  1811; 
entered  the  navy  in  1825;  organized  for  the  government 
of  Texas  a  squadron  with  which  he  dispersed  the  Mexican 
squadron  in  the  Bay  of  Canipeche  1843;  was  dismissed 
by  Pies.  Houston  for  disobedience  to  orders,  but  indem- 
nified by  the  Texan  Congress.  B.  in  New  York  Oct.  5, 
1865. 

Moore  (Erasmus  Darwin),  b.  at  Win3ted,  Conn.,  Sept. 

30.  1802:  studied  theology  at  New  Haven  1830-33;  held 
Congregational  ])astorates  at  Natick.  Mass.,  1833-38,  at 
Barre,  Mass.,  1840-42:  edited  the  li^Nton  Recorder  1844- 
46,  the  lioMton  Reporter  lSt6-49,  the  (■outfreffationalist 
1849-51  :  edited  also  the  Old  Cnlonif  and  Masnachnnetts 
Bay  Hevord,  published  by  the  State ;  took  a  position  in  the 
Boston  custom-house  1861.  Author  of  Li/e-SceneH  in  Mis- 
sion Fields  (1857)  and  other  works. 

Moore  (Frank),  b.  at  Concord.  N.  H..  Dec.  17,  1S28,  a 
son  of  Jacob  Bailey  Moore;  published  Sourfu  and  /lallads 
of  (he  Aiiieriian  Rindntion  (1856),  Ci/rlopredin  of  American 
Eloqtie)wei\Hb7)y  The  Rehvllion  Record  (M  vols.,  8vo.  18G2- 
68),  and  other  volumes,  mostly  containing  matter  designed 
as  materials  for  future  history;  was  for  a  time  secretary  of 
k'gutinn  at   Paris. 

Moore  ((iabriel),  b.  in  Stokes  co.,  N.  C;  was  M.  C. 
from  Alabama  1822-29  j  governor  of  Alabama  1829-31; 
V.  S.  Senator  1831-37.     D.  in  1844  at  Caddo.  Tex. 

Moore  (Georok  H.).  LL.D.,  b.  at  Concunl.  N.  IL.  Apr. 
20,  ]S2;{:  graduated  at  New  York  University  18(3;  assist- 
ant librarian  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  1811-49: 
became  librarian  in  1819.  Author  of  Treason  nf  ('horlen 
Lee  (iSGOl,  Fnip/oj/nient  of  Netfroen  in  the  Rertdufioitari/ 
Arnn/  {\^i\2),  Hint  or  tf  of  Slnvenj  in  MaMnc/jiwc^/s  ( 1866), 
f/ixtort/  tf  the  .fnvinpnidmce  of  New  York,  cto.  He  has 
had  charge  of  the  Lenox  Library. 


Moore  (Sir  Hewby),  Bart.,  b.  in  Jamaica  in  1713;  be- 
came governor  of  Jamaica  in  1756;  received  a  baronctey 
for  suppressing  a  slave  insurrection  ;  was  governor  of  New 
Vork  1764-69. 

Moore  (Henry),  b.  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1751  ;  joined 
the  Methodists  in  1799;  preached  as  a  revivalist  several 
years  in  Ireland;  became  the  confidential  associate  of 
John  Wesley  during  his  later  years,  and  jjublished  a  Life 
of  John  and  Charles  Wexlt-i/,  and  Memoirs  of  their  Family 
(1824).  He  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  ministers  ordained 
by  Wesley.     D.  in  1843. 

Moore  (Henry  Eaton),  son  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Moore,  b.  at 
Andover.  N.  H.,  July  21,  1803;  was  apprenticed  as  a 
printer  to  his  brother,  the  eminent  antiquarian  writer; 
edited  a  newspaper  at  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  1825-26:  beciime 
a  teacher  of,  and  an  ivdept  in,  musical  science;  published 
a  Musical  Cfitechism.  the  Merrimack  Collection  of  Inntni- 
mental  Music,  the  New  Hampshire  Collection  of  Church 
Music,  the  Northr.rn  Harp,  and  other  popular  ccdlcctions. 
D.  at  E.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Oct.  23,  1841.— His  brother, 
JouN  Weeks  Moore,  b.  at  Andover  Apr.  11,  1807,  also  be- 
came a  printer  ;  edited  the  Bellows  Fails  Gazette  for  sev- 
eral years;  published  .4  Complete  Enryclojysedia  of  Music 
(1854)  and  other  works  on  the  subject. 

Moore  (Jacob  Bailey.  Jr.).  b.  at  Andover,  N.  H..  Oct. 
31,  1797,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Moore,  U.  S.  army  (1772- 
1813),  a  musical  composer  and  song-writer,  and  brother 
of  Henry  Eaton  Moore  and  of  John  Weeks  Moore  (b.  Apr. 
11,  1807).  both  authors  and  musical  writers  of  distinction. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Moore  became  a  partner  and  brother-in-law  of 
Hon.  Isaac  Hill;  was  long  a  printer  and  journalist  of 
New  Hampshire ;  librarian  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  1845-48;  postmaster  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1818- 
52 ;  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Historical  Collections  of 
New  Hampshire  (1822-24).  author  of  Memoirs  of  Amer- 
ican Governors  (1846),  Gazetteer  of  N'ein  Hampshire,  and 
valuable  works  of  local  history.  D.  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt., 
Sept.  1,  1853. 

Moore  (Jesse  Haile),  b.  near  Lebfinon,  St.  Clair  co., 
111..  Apr.  22,  1817;  graduated  at  McKendree  College  Aug., 
1842;  was  teacher  two  years  at  Nashville.  III.,  when  he 
was  appointed  principal  of  Georgetown  Seminary  ;  licensed 
to  preach  in  184G,  he  accepted  in  184S  the  pastorate  of  tho 
M.  E.  church  at  Shelbyville ;  was  principal  of  Paris  Semi- 
nary 1848-54,  and  president  of  Quincy  College  1854-56; 
then  for  two  years  in  charge  of  the  M.  E.  church  at  Car- 
linsville.  At  the  outbreak  of  tho  war  he  was  located  at 
Decatur.  Resigning  his  charge  in  1862.  he  raised  the 
115th  Illinois  A^ols..  which  he  commanded  at  Chickamauga, 
Tunnel  Hill,  Resaca.  etc.,  at  Franklin.  Nashville,  and  sub- 
sequent pursuit  of  Hood,  part  of  the  time  in  command  of 
a  brigade :  brevet  brigadier-general  1865;  was  presiding 
elder  of  Decatur  district.  Illinois  conference,  in  1868,  when 
he  was  elected  to  Congress;  re-elected  in  1870. 

Moore  (John),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Stirling.  Scotl.and.  in  1730; 
studied  medicine  and  surgery  at  Glasgow.  London,  Paris, 
and  in  Holland;  was  for  a  time  physitdan  to  the  British 
embassy  in  Paris;  spent  five  years  in  travels  as  medical 
attendant  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton  :  settled  at  London 
1778;  published  in  1779  and  1781  his  travels  on  the  Con- 
tinent, which  passed  through  seven  editions,  and  in  1789  a 
very  successful  novel,  Zcluco,  the  work  by  whifh  he  is  best 
remembered.  Dr.  Moore  was  a  witness  of  some  of  tho 
atrocities  of  the  French  Revolution  during  a  residence  at 
Paris  in  1792.  wrote  two  works  upon  that  subject,  and  two 
other  novels,  which  were  mutdi  lei^s  successful  than  Zelnm. 
He  edited  Smollett's  works,  with  a  life  of  the  author  (1797). 
and  d.  at  Richmond.  Surrey,  Feb.  20,  1802.  Dr.  Moore 
was  an  e:irly  friend  of  Burns,  and  was  father  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  killed  at  Corunna.  A  uniform  edition  of  his  Works 
w,as  published  by  Robert  Anderson,  with  a  prefatory  me- 
more  (7  vols.,  1820). 

Moore  (Sir  John).  K.  B.,  son  of  John  Mooro.  M.  D.,  b.  at 

Glasgow.  Scotland.  Nov. 13, 1761  ;  entered  the  army  in  1776; 
served  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  America,  and  the  West  In- 
dies, and  sat  in  Parliament  for  a  time;  was  governor  nf  St. 
Lucia  1796-97  ;  served  in  Ireland  1798;  was  badly  wounded 
in  tho  Nctherlanrls  1799;  served  in  Egypt,  and  bccamG 
major-general  and  K.  B.  1801  :  served  afterwards  in  Swe- 
den (181)8)  as  envoy  and  commander  of  the  British  contin- 
gent; took  (Oct.  0.  1808)  chief  command  of  the  British 
troops  in  the  Peninsula,  numbering  23,000,  managing  tho 
campaign  agsiiiist  Nsijjcdeon  with  consummiite  skill  an*! 
boldness:  but  the  failure  of  tho  S|)anish  to  co-operate 
with  him  compelled  him  to  fall  back  upon  CfU'unna.  Ho 
conducted  the  retreat  with  masterly  skill.  He  was  killed 
at  tlic  brittle  of  Cnrunna  by  a  cannnn-shot.  .Tun.  16.  1809. 
This  buttle  was  an  extremely  spirited  one.  and  the  victory 
wau  claimed  by  both  sides.    The  British  truopti  at  once  took 
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whip  for  Kngland,  and  thdtuwn  wasovucuaturl.  The  fturial 
of  Sir  .hthn  Monrr,  hy  tlio  Kcv.  CharlcH  Wolfe,  hat*  iiii- 
mortalizi'fl  both  Uh  Hubjei't  untl  it«  author. 

IHooro  (JoHKfiii,  b.  in  Virj^inhi  in  17(17  ;  wiih  a  |)ion«tr 
of  Mi-dioiliHrn  in  Virifiniii  imd  Nortli  nw\  Smilh  ('luoliiiii  ; 
wuH  fixty  fivu  yniirn  in  thf  ministry, nixl  ntluH  dt-iitli  f  (''i-l*. 
11,  IS.'iI)  wat*  a  vcnorati'il  pulriaroh  of  thi'  South  Carolina 
conference  of  thu  M.  V).  Chiinih,  South.     T.  0.  Simmkuh. 

IW<»or<!  (Mums),  h.  at  SicrlinK.  Mann.,  Apr,  22,  I7'J0; 
(Cra'lniiti'il  111  llrown  TniverHity  1H|();  wan  fur  thirty  yearn 
0(>nj;i-e;<iition;il  pastor  at  N'aliok,  and  aftcrwardH  at  ("olian- 
But ;  cdired  thi'  liN-luo  I'rrnrilrr  twenty  year« ;  wan  autlior 
of  a  liiHt.n-ii  uf  Sniivk  (1.SI7)  and  a  Life  of  John  L'/iot, 
and  vicc-prcxident  of  the  N'rw  Kntfhmd  Uenualogicul  So- 
ciety ISfil-r.tt.      1>.  at  Cauibridno  Mar.  12,  IHUfl. 

Moore  (  Xatii ANii:r.  F.),  LL.!).,  a  nephew  of  Bishop 
BenjiMiiin  Moore,  b.  at  Newtown,  L.  I.,  Dec.  25,  17S2; 
graduated  iit  ('ohiu)l>ia  CuUeeo  1S02:  wat*  admitted  to  the 
bar   IHKJ;   heejinie  in  I  S|  7  udjunet  profennor,  and  in  iHlt.^ 

1>rofcHNor  of  I.atin  ini'l  (freek  in  Columbia  College  :  whk  its 
ibrarinn  IH.'t"— (2,  iind  its  president  lS12-iy;  was  author 
of  Lfrtiii'fH  {tn  ihe  (imk  ftamjHiujc  ttinl  Lilrratiire  (ISlJi), 
Aiiririit  .yfhirrttftHfif  flSItt),  an  I/iniorivnl  Sketch  of  VuUtm- 
bia  <'»ll»iic  (ISK))!  and  other  writingH. 

Moore  (KiciiAitn  CtiANMNfi),  1).  !>.,  b.  in  Now  York 
Aug.  21,  1702:  way  edu<-ated  at  King's  College,  N.  Y.  ; 
went  to  xea ;  heiranie  a  ptiy.'iieian  ;  took  orders  in  the  I'rot- 
ostunt  I'"pisoopal  Cliureh  17'^7;  wan  pantor  at  Kye,  N.  Y. ; 
for  twenty  years  rector  of  ,^t.  Andrew's.  Slaten  Islantl  ; 
roetorof  St.  Stephen's*,  N.  V.,  IHO'.I-II ;  oonsecrutod  bishop 
of  Virginia  IS11.  I>.  ,it  Lvnehburg,  Va.,  Nov.  11,  1841. 
{Sco  .l/.-,;.oiV.  by  J.  \\  K.  Meushaw.) 

Moore  (TnoMAs).  b.  a*  Dublin,  Ireland,  May  28,  1779, 
of  Komnn  Cntholie  parenis  ;  was  in  youth  distinguished 
for  his  skill  in  lyrie  poetry;  studied  at  the  Dublin  I'niver- 
sity  and  at  tlie  Middle  Temple,  Lou'Ion.  Ihs  first  volume 
of  poems,  the  An>un-<>n  ( IS(Ml).  was  a  .'^ucccss :  ihc  IWtiml 
Workx  of  T/ionifiM  Liftfr  (ISO!)  was  vastly  more  popular, 
though  disgraced  hy  a  \ein  of  licentiousness  which  Mooro 
lived  to  regret.  He  was  in  the  civil  service  in  the  Ber- 
mudas 1S0:;-(1(;  made  the  tour  of  the  V.  S.  and  Canada: 
married  in  ISII  Bessy  Dyke,  an  actress  and  a  woman  of 
admirable  character.  For  many  years  his  principal  writ- 
ings xverc  political  satires  in  the  Whig  interest,  full  of  wit 
and  of  general  interest  in  their  own  day.  but  of  small  value 
now,  and  often  ilisgrac^ed  by  the  repetition  of  scandalous 
stories  and  innuendoes  regarding  the  private  affairs  of  his 
adversaries.  His  subsequent  works  of  permanent  value 
ftre  the  Irinh  Mrhntirs  (lS07i.  LuHn  Ii»ukh  {\M7).  Lovrn 
of  the  Au'jvlx  (IS2:i),  Life  of  Sbcridnn  (IS25),  The  Epirn- 
rean,  a  romance  (1S27),  Life  of  lit/roii  (1830),  and  the  ///«- 
tori/  of  /itfriiiff  ( lS27-;i;'>).  Moore  as  a  song-writer  and 
anacreontic  and  orotic  poet  is  without  a  single  rival  in  the 
Knglish  language.  IHs  muse,  as  ho  advanced  in  life,  flew 
in  a  purer  and  serencr  air  than  in  his  youth.  For  choice 
diction,  thorough  finish,  wit,  and  melody  few  poets  can 
compare  with  him,  yet  his  topics  arc  never  ()f  the  highest. 
His  thoughts  are  seldom  grand.  His  sentiments  are  usu- 
ally generous,  rather  thiin  n(d)Io  or  cxaltccl.  Mooro  hail 
brilliant  powers  in  conversation,  was  a  talented  singer, 
and  often  sang  his  own  compositions  in  society.  Late  in 
life  his  mental  powers  underwent  a  decline.  D.  at  Sloper- 
ton.  Wilts.  Feb.  2.i,  IS.52. 

Moore  (William),  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  was 
president  of  the  executive  council  and  ex-oj/icio  governor 
of  Pennsylvania  178I-S2;  his  daughter  Elizabeth  became 
Marchioness  do  Marbois. 

Moore  (Zi:piiANiAn  Swift),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Palmer,  Mass., 
Nov.  20,  1770:  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  170:i: 
became  juxstor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  l^cicester, 
Mass., in  1800, and  in  ISll  professor  of  languages  in  Dart- 
mouth College;  in  ISlj  was  president  of  Williams  College, 
and  in  1821  of  .Amherst  College.  He  took  a  special  in- 
terest in  the  natural  sciences.  Overwhelmed  by  the  cares, 
labors,  and  contlirls  attending  the  new  institution,  he  d.  in 
the  second  year  of  his  presidency*.  (Sec  Sprague's  Aunnh  ../ 
the  Anierivnn  I*ufpit.  vol.  ii.  p.  39.1.  and  Ilistovy  of  Amhrr»t 
CoUegr,  by  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  p.  01.)    W^  S]  Tvlkr. 

Moore'field,  tp.  of  Clark  co.,  0.     Pop.  1268. 

MoortTiehK  i>oi(t-v.  and  tp.  of  Harrison  co.,  0.,  12 
miles  S.  W.  of  Cadiz.     Pop.  of  v.  280:  of  tp.  1 1 17. 

Moorclicld,  nost-v.,  cap.  of  Hardy  co..  West  Va..  on 
the  S.  branch  of  llie  Potomac  River,  has  2  high  schools,  ;i 
churches.  2  weekly  ncwsi)upers.  2  largo  grist-mills,  1  tan- 
nery, 2  hotel.-,  and  stores.     Pop.  2t)7(>. 

S.  D.  tioKi>oN.  Ed.  "Wkeki-v  Ex.\minkb." 

Moore's  Bridge,  post-tp.  of  Tuscaloosa  co.,  Ala. 
Pop.  566. 
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Moore*H  Ilillf  poKt-v.  of  RparU  tp.,  Dearborn  co.» 
Inrl.,  near  the  Ohio  and  Mif<t|NKlppi  R.  U.,  is  the  icut  of 
Moore'M  Hill  College  (Methodiht).     Pop.  617. 

.Moores'town,  powt-v.  of  Chenter  tp.,  Burlington  co., 
N.  .1.,  on  the  Ciirml(;n  and  Burlington  County  U.  U, 

MoorcHvillc,  pont-v.  and  tp.  of  LimeHtono  co.,  Ala., 
on  llii)  MeiiipliiH  and  ChurlcHton  It.  U.     J'op.  uf  v.  106;  of 

tp.  2:;o:;. 

MooreNville,  poHt-v,  of  Brown  tp.,  Morgan  co.,  Ind., 
\U  miles  S.  W.  of  Indianapolis,  on  tlic   fndianapolin  and 
Vinr-ennes   Jt.  R..  has  2  hcIiooIk,  ;{  chiirchcfi,  I    newnpapcr, 
.'I  Haw-mills,  I  fiavings  Imnk.an'l  Mtoreit,     I*op.  1220. 
A.W.  Ma  v  .V  .(.  H.  Bt.icKt:,  Erm.  a.vd  I'hoi'm, "Extkhi'IUhk." 

M<»or('sviHi>,  postv.  and  Ip.  of  Livingston  co.,  Mo.,  on 
the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  U.  11.     Pop.  1002. 

MoorrsvilU',  a  v.  of  Harrinttn  lp.,HoKfl  co.,  0.    Pop.  &2. 

Moor-Fowl,  incorrectly  called  Rrd  CSroufie,  a  ptar- 
migan of  the  British  Islands  { Lnr/opiiM  S'-oti'UM),  which  in 
one  of  the  most  highly  prizeil  of  British  game-birds.  It 
in  not  only  phot  extensively  by  sportsmen,  but  it  i«  rnarcd 
for  market,  and  oven  bred  in  confinement  for  food.  It 
is  about  sixteen  inches  long,  mostly  of  a  red-brown  color, 
an<l  fr-atbercd  to  the  toes. 

Moorhcad,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Clay  co.,  Minn.,  on  the 
Bed  Kiver  and  on  tho  Northern  Pacific  K.  U.,  hoH  1  weekly 
newspaper. 

Moor-Iffon,  the  (htUiuula  ehloropuH,  a  European.  Af- 
rican, and  Asiatic  wading  bird  of  the  rail  family  (RalJidic). 
The  moor- hen  swims  w<'ll,  and  makes  a  singular  nodding 
motion  with  the  bead.  It  is  some  thirteen  inches  long.  an<l 
of  a  brown  and  gray  color.  It  is  domesticated,  or  rather 
bred  extensively  in  a  half-domo8ticatcd  state,  in  England. 
Its  flesh  is  prized  as  food. 

Mckor'land,  tp.  of  Muskegon  co..  Mich.     Pop.  101. 

Moorland,  jto.«t-v.  of  Franklin  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  0. 
Pop.  t»0. 

Moors,  the  name  generally  given  to  the  Mohammedan 
race  who  invaded  the  southern  part  of  Spain  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighth  century  a.  i>.,  though  by  no  means  accu- 
rately expressing  either  the  character  or  the  genealogy  of 
these  conquerors.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  tho  leaders 
of  this  famous  invasion  were  Arabs,  just  as  much  as  those 
wIki  had  previously  overthrown  Egypt  on  the  West  and 
Persia  on  the  East:  but  as  their  forces  were  largely  re- 
cruited from  the  African  population  of  the  neighborhood, 
the  old  Mnuri  of  Maun'taniti,  the  whole  of  tho  invaders 
were  called  by  the  popular  name  of  Moors;  so.  too,  in 
early  English  writers  Mohammeilans  arc  constantly  thus 
designated.  In  like  manner,  when  Vasco  da  (lama  sacked 
the  sea-coast  cities  of  India,  his  chronicler,  Corrca.  calls 
the  unoffending  objects  of  his  cruelties  Moors.  Other 
names  given  to  them  were  Sarnceni.  from  Al-Shcrki.  the 
Easterns;  Hagareni,  or  the  chiMren  of  Hagar ;  and  Ish- 
maelitie,  Ishmaelitcs.  They  were  a  very  mixed  race,  of  dif- 
ferent .African  tribes,  though  principally  the  people  of  Bar- 
bary.but  comprising  also  Xumidians,  Phoenicians.  Romans, 
and  Arabs.  In  moilern  history  they  appear  first  as  the  al- 
lies of  tho  Vandals  in  their  invasion  of  Africa,  and  hence 
at  all  times  as  opposed  to  the  rulers  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire: about  A.  P.  707  they  were  finally  conquered  by  the 
Arabs,  but  not  without  a  desperate  struggle,  in  which  they 
exhibited  the  usual  stubborn  courage  of  a  race  who  had 
never,  even  by  the  Romans,  been  crushed  out  of  existence. 
The  history  of  their  invasion  of  Spain  is  the  simplest  pos- 
sible, and  needs  not,  to  account  for  it.  the  poetical  tales 
invented  afterwards.  Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Goths 
(or  rather  Visigoths)  of  Spain,  was  probably  not  worse 
tlian  his  predecessors,  and  if  he  did  insult  a  daughter  of 
a  Count  Julian,  it  is  probiible  he  only  acted  as  any  other 
Visigoth  would  have  acted  had  he  had  the  chance.  Food 
was  scarce  among  the  Berber  tribes:  much  discord  pre- 
vailed in  the  waning  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths:  the  .lews, 
cruelly  oppressecl  by  the  Spanish  rulers,  as  everywhere  else, 
were  for  aiding  any  w!io  might  help  them  :  above  all.  the 
Arab  chiefs,  who  had  swept  the  seaboard  of  Africa  to  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic,  had  warriors  at  their  disposal  hard 
to  restrain  under  peaceful  bonds,  but  ready  to  undergo  any 
toils  for  the  hope — indeed,  certainty — of  further  plunder. 
Hence,  the  invasion  of  Spain  was  naturally  on  this  wise: 
Mnsa.  the  Arab  viceroy  of  Western  Africa,  sent  his  frced- 
man  Tarik  a.  i».  711  to  survey  its  southern  provinces,  and 
in  less  than  one  year  the  whole  of  Andalusia,  then  the  rich- 
est part  of  tho  Peninsula,  had  submitte<i  to  his  arms,  while 
he  had  himself  left  behind  him  for  all  time  a  sure  record 
of  his  prowess,  the  ancient  Calpc.  which  he  had  captured, 
being  named  from  him  (JebcI-al-Tarik  (the  hill  of  Tarik'. 
now  shortened  into  (Jibraltar.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
year  Musa  himself  came  over,  jealous  of  the  fame  of  his 
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lieutenant,  and  for  the  next  five- and -forty  years  all  Spain, 
except  the  AsturiaP;,  submitted  to  the  rule  of  jiuccessive  war- 
riors with  the  title  of  eiuirs,  the  deputies  of  the  viceroys  of 
Africa,  Many  of  the.-^c  men  (they  were  twenty-one  in  all) 
were  able  admini.-^trators,  and  revived  agriculture  and  the 
arts,  which  had  fallen  into  abeyance  towards  the  close  of 
the  feeble  sway  of  the  Visigoths :  while  some  of  them  car- 
ried their  arms  into  France,  and  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to 
establish  there  a  similar  Arab  kingdom.  The  fate  of  per- 
haps their  greatest  leader,  Abd-er-rahman,  and  the  crush- 
in;4  victory  over  him  in  a.  d.  732  by  Charles  Martel  in  the 
plains  of  Tours,  is  known  to  every  student  of  history.  In 
later  days,  though  Arab  hosts  ravaged  Carcassonne  and 
Narbonne  and  burnt  Marseilles,  they  were  never  able  to 
secure  a  permanent  footing  on  French  soil. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  is  the  his- 
tory of  certain  dynasties  they  founded  there,  which  main- 
tained for  more  than  seven  centuries  a  strong  or  a  weak 
sway  over  the  whole  or  parts  of  that  country,  according  as 
they  were  or  were  not  supported  by  the  bulk  of  their  own 
people :  internal  treachery  in  the  end  accomjilishing  what 
all  the  arms  or  valor  of  the  Christians  had  failed  to  achieve. 
Indeed,  the  tirst  efforts  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  were 
crowned  with  glory  chiefly  because  the  Arabs,  divided 
among  themselves,  were  unable  to  oppose  a  steady  front  to 
enemies  far  more  merciless  than  themselves.  -The  first,  in- 
deed the  only,  dynasty  who  swayed  the  whole  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  with  the  exception  of  the  Asturias,  was  that  of 
the  Ommiade  khalifs  from  a.  d.  TjO  to  A.  d.  1036.  This 
dynasty  was  founded  by  Abd-er-rahmau,  a  military  ad- 
venturer who  had  escaped  from  the  final  massacre  of  his 
relatives  of  the  house  of  Ommiah,  who,  as  the  first  khalifs 
or  successors  of  Mohammed,  had  reigned  for  the  most  part 
at  Damascus.  Abd-er-Rahman  was  well  received  by  the 
population  of  Spain,  who  had  little  reason  to  love  the  Ab- 
bassidc  or  second  family,  who  had  destroyed  their  Om- 
miade  predecessors.  Abd-er-Rahman,  who  reigned  thirty- 
four  years,  was  a  man  of  ability,  and  during  his  rule  his 
capital,  Cordova,  was  a  centre  of  learning — not  for  Arabs 
only,  but  for  Christians.  Many  able  rulers  followed  him, 
the  most  eminent  being  the  second  and  the  third  of  that 
name.  Abd-er-Rahman  II.  was  distinguished  as  a  warrior 
of  great  prowess,  which  is  shown  by  his  recapture  of  Bar- 
celona from  the  Franks  (a.  n.  827),  his  burning  of  Mar- 
seilles (a.  d.  839),  and  his  successful  encounter  with  the  first 
Scandinavian  vikings  who  had  reached  Spanish  coasts 
(  A.  D.  84^84.3).  Like  the  still  greater  Abd-er-Rahman  III., 
he  executed  many  noble  and  useful  works,  and  was  a  warm 
friend  of  the  arts.  Abd-er-Rahman  III.,  whose  reign  ex- 
tcmlcd  over  the  long  period  of  fifty  years,  from  a.'d.  911 
to  9(tl,  was  probably,  with  the  exceptions  of  Ilaroun-al- 
Raschid  and  Akbar  of  Delhi,  the  ablest  ruler  who  has  ever 
governed  the  followers  of  the  Prophet.  As  a  warrior  he 
was  pre-eminent,  but  as  an  administrator  he  was  even 
greater.  lie  was,  too,  the  first  of  the  Western  rulers  to 
adopt  the  title  hitherto  reserved  for  the  khalifs  of  Bagdad 
alone,  that  of  "  commander  of  the  faithful,"  and  to  rule  his 
own  dominions  without  reference  to  the  original  seat  of 
Islam.  Many  of  the  works  he  executed  still  attest  his 
power  and  munificence — notably,  the  great  mosque  at  Cor- 
dova, with  many  roads,  canals,  aqueducts,  and  bridges. 
Many  colleges  and  schools  were  also  founded  by  him  or  by 
his  son,  Al-Hakem  II.,  who.  more  perhaps  than  he,  was  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  literature,  the  great  library  he  formed 
at  Cordova  being,  according  to  all  the  best  authorities,  un- 
rivalled at  that  jieriod  elsewhere.  After  the  death  of  Al- 
Hakem  (a.  i>.  970.)  the  Ommiade  power  rapidly  declined, 
chiefly  from  internal  quarrels  or  from  the  ill-regulated  ara- 
bitirm  of  individual  princes.  Indeed,  on  the  dissolution 
of  this  family  the  Mohammedan  power  in  Spain  may  be 
said  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  decay  more  or  less  rajild ; 
and  though  from  time  to  time  men  of  vigor  arose  and  for 
a  while  restored  the  sinking  fortunes  tti'  Islam,  the  attacks 
of  the  Christians  to  the  X.  became  more  and  more  per- 
sistent, ending,  as  all  know,  in  the  final  capture  of  (Jranada 
by  Ferdinand  in  1492.  Tlie  Omniiadcs  were  suecoedcd  by 
a  series  of  indc|iendent  chieftains,  who  ruled  as  sejiarato 
kings  over  Seville,  Saragosaa,  Tcjledo,  Valentia.  Badajoz, 
and  Tortosa  during  about  a  century  (a.  n.  1(131-1138); 
and  these,  agiiin.  wore  followed  by  the  Al-Moravides,  a  set 
of  religious  reformers,  who,  having  reduced  the  isolated 
tribes  on  Mount  Atlas,  invaded  Spain  on  the  invitation  of 
their  co-religi(mists,  then  hard  pressed  by  the  <'hristians. 
The  AI-Moravides  (Honictimes  called  Morabctin  and  Mara- 
but)  lield  the  southern  part  f)f  Spain  for  about  fifty  years 
(a.  0.  1099-1  M('Oi  and  tlicn  gave  way  to  another  rirligious 
set^t.  calling  themselves  the  Al-Mohades,a  feeble  race,  who 
hnve  left  behind  them  but  few  relics  of  their  sway  except 
the  great  mosque  at  Seville  (now  the  cathedral),  erected 
by  Yoosuf-Aboo-Ynkoob  in  a.  Ii.  1171.  At  tlie  close  of 
thoir  rule  tho  Christians  were  in  possession  of  almost  all 


the  chief  cities  and  castles  of  Spain,  even  the  king  of 
Granada,  Mohammed,  being  in  1238  the  tributary  of  Fer- 
dinand III. 

From  this  time  to  the  ultimate  fall  of  the  Moorish  em- 
pire in  1492,  under  tho  rule  of  their  last  king,  Aboo-Abdal- 
lah  (the  Boahdil  of  Western  story),  the  chronicles  of  the 
kings  of  Granada  record  little  but  incessant  wars  with  the 
Christians  and  a  succession  of  rulers,  each  weaker  or  more 
worthless  than  his  predecessor.  Learning,  so  conspicuous 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Mussulman  government  in  Spain, 
rapidly  decayed.  After  the  taking  of  Granada,  the  Moors 
who  desired  to  remain  still  in  Spain  were  required  to  ac- 
cept the  outward  forms  of  Christianity  and  to  be  baptized, 
and  those  who  did  so  were  called  by  the  Miiros  (or  adher- 
ents to  the  ancient  faith  of  Islam)  Clirhtianoa  Mon'scos, 
or  Morisros  alone,  in  derision.  The  atrocious  cruelty  with 
which  these  poor  people  were  treated  after  e\ery  solemn 
promise  had  been  broken  by  the  Catholic  party  is  a  griev- 
ous blot  on  the  memory  of  Ferdinand  and  of  his  successors. 
The  Inquisition  had  nowhere  more  victims  for  its  abom- 
inable tribunal.  W.  S.  W.  Vaus. 

3Ioo'ruk  ("the  swift"),  an  ostrich-like  bird  of  the 
cassowary  genus  {Casuariu8  licunctti),  hnt  difi'ering  from 
the  cassowary  of  North  Australia  ( (7.  auntraUe)  and  related 
species  in  having  the  helmet-shaped  crest  of  its  head  much 
less  elevated  and  flattened  behind,  and  the  absence  of  cer- 
vical wattles.  Compared  with  its  newest  allies  {C.  W{:Hhr- 
manni  and  C  7>/c/j'cfj//)'«),  it  is  distinguished  by  the  blue 
color  of  the  throat  as  well  as  the  back  of  the  neck.  It  is 
an  inhabitant  of  tho  Australasian  island  of  New  Britain. 
It  is  very  easily  tamed,  and,  like  the  ostrich,  swallows 
stones,  iron,  and  whatever  else  it  can  pick  up.  It  is  some 
five  feet  high.  When  hard  pressed  it  kicks,  giving  a  severe 
blow.     The  natives  regard  it  with  affection  and  reverence. 

Moose.     See  Elk. 

Moose'head  Lake,  the  source  of  the  Kennebec  River, 
lies  in  Somerset  and  Piscataquis  cos..  Me.  It  is  36  miles 
long,  from  3  to  10  miles  wide,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  pic- 
turesque forest-region  sparsely  inhabited.  It  is  a  favorite 
resort  for  sportsmen  and  anglers.  Its  waters  abound  in 
fine  trout  and  arc  navigated  by  steamers. 

Moose  liake,  post-tp.  of  Carlton  eo.,  Minn.,  on  the 
Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  R.  R.  Elevation,  1052  feet. 
Pop.  51. 

Moose  River  Plantation,  tp.  of  Somerset  co.,  5Ic. 
Pop.  104. 

Moo'sup,  post-v.  of  Plainfield  tp.,  Windham  co.,  Conn., 
on  the  Hartford  rrovidenco  and  Fishkill  R.  R. 

^loque'hua,  or  Moquega,  town  of  Peru,  capital  of, 
a  province  of  the  same  name,  is  beautifully  situated  in  a 
valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  traversed  by  the  Tamba- 
palla,  and  is  well  built.     Pop.  7000. 

Moqui'  Indians,  a  body  of  Pueblo  Indians  in  Arizona, 
inhabiting  seven  villages  in  the  region  S.  W.  of  the  Nava- 
hoes.  They  are  an  interesting  people,  but  seem  to  be  less 
civilized  than  tho  other  Pueblo  Indians.  Their  houses  are 
of  stone  and  mortar.  Their  progress  has  been  impeded 
by  the  aridity  of  the  region  they  inhabit.     Pop.  1653. 

Mo'ra,  county  of  N.  E.  New  Mexico,  bounded  E.  by 
Texas.  S.  by  the  Cans-dian  and  Mora  rivers,  and  AV.  by  tho 
main  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Estimated  area, 
6000  square  miles.  Tt  is  in  part  composed  of  arid  hills 
and  plains,  with  fertile  valleys,  having  iron  ores,  gold,  and 
good  lignitic  coal.  AVool-raising  is  at  present  the  chief 
industry.  Timber  is  in  most  places  deficient.  Cap.  Mora. 
Pop.  (chiefly  of  Mexican  origin),  80j6. 

Mora,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Mora  co.,  N.  M.,  18  miles  W.  of 
Fort  Uni*>n,  on  Mora  Creek,  in  a  fertile  and  beautiful  val- 
ley shut  in  by  mountains,  and  its  inhabitants  are  mainly 
of  Mexican  origin. 

Mora(lal>ad%  town  of  British  India,  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  sanu!  name,  is  iU  built,  but  contains  a  large 
state  ])rison  and  extensive  barracks,  and  carries  on  an  ac- 
tive trade.      Pop.  o7,4l  (. 

Moraine'  [Fr.l.  a  mass  of  stone  and  earth  deposited 
by  a  (ii.AriKR  (which  see),  either  along  the  sides  of  its 
track  (lateral  moraines)  or  at  the  termination  of  its  course 
(terminal  moraiue).  A  mediul  moraine  is  one  which  is 
deposited  within  the  glacier's  track,  but  below  the  union 
of  two  glaciers  into  one.  Recent  moraines  in  the  Aljis 
are  frequently  thirty  or  forty  feet  high  and  miles  in 
length;  they  are  generally  destitute  of  vegetation,  and 
can  be  traversed  only  with  ])oril.  Geological  cxj)loration 
discovers  many  ridges  and  hills  whiidi  were  originally 
moraines.  In  some  instances  a  terminal  moraine  stretch- 
ing across  a  valley  serves  as  a  natural  dam,  supporting  a 
small  lake.  The  town  of  La  Grange,  Me.,  afl'ords  some 
renuirkalilo  ancient  moraines,  and  smaller  ones  are  abun- 
dant in  the  U.  S. 
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J>I(>r'ftl,  pi)nt-tp.  of  Rhelby  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1720. 

Mornlilif^n,     Soe  Mystbribs. 

IVIornI    l*hiloH<>|ihy.      Munil   pbiloHOf.hy  ih  the  uri- 

(!!l<0     Wllirll     llflltH     nC    llllty     «'f     of    lllltio^.         ^f^^^<,     lilll..     ^Oo«. 

<ir.,  f5!M-h  ^i^niCmH  a  wiiv  or  iniinm^r  tjf  iirtin;;.nii'l  tliftrcloro 
of  rhoo^injr  or  doMirinjf  tu  not:  lumco  tlic  iinpclliitlonH  mor- 
iility,  nioriil  philoMo|iIiy,  an'l  ethicH.  Action  in  thin  eori- 
ncrtion  wi-jnincH  iipproprliitf  in-hofominp.  or  ii  riirhl  urtion, 
iumI  rij^)i(  n'Uinn  ^'i^^nilicH  n^plifi;f^tnry  in-tion,  wliii'h  in  rlnty. 
'riu!  Hcicncn  whii^h  t  rents  ol' fluty  iritiHt  ruM-rsHiirily  trciit  of 
llio  cniiovvmontH  or  fiiciiltif^H  unci  tlu'  con'litionH  wliicli  arc 
rc(|ui'<ito  for  tlici  performnnf'f  of  iliity.  It  imiHt  thiTpfore 
i?ii!luiln  or  iiH^'iimo  a  UnnwlcilL'c  of  tlio  nntiiro  of  tniin  uh  ii 
moral  hoinir,  :iii<l  fo  fur  iiiu''(  involve  pHyclir)lo(;if»l  iinnly- 
noH  as  fiinilnim-ntnl  iin'i  prr-liininury  I"  it?*  f'pf'cial  in((uiriof*. 
It  must  jiIho  vvM  upon  ccrtnin  n  firitiri  intuitionn  or  fun- 
damental roliitionH.  connuonlv  ciilln  I  nictMphyHiiml.  otlior- 
wiso  it,  onnno(  ho  truly  scientific  or  nutlioritativo.  It  must 
iissinnc  tluit  mnn  hiis  an  ascortninoil  ])liice  in  the  wyf-tem 
of  nature,  in  oriler  ti>  cWvlnec^  tho  moilef  of  aetion  wliieh 
are  appro])rliito  to  liis  position  un*I  the  entls  for  whieh  ho 
exists.  In  rither  words,  mortil  phllnstiphy.  like  every  other 
Hi'icnoe,  must  rest  upon  eertiiin  fundiiuientul  priniMpIeH. 
These  may  ho  facts  whieh  are  jifTirmed  of  the  crtnstitutinn 
of  tlio  soul,  find  whieh  are  nttestod  hy  liunuin  eonseious- 
no^fs  to  he  net-essary  to  r-ruistitute  man  a  moral  hcinff,  an 
roiison,  sensiliility,  and  a  responsihle  will,  or  they  mny  bo 
eertiiin  ijenenil  jtropo.sitions  eoneerninK  the  kind  of  aetions 
whieh  arc  ohli^atory.  From  these  principles  cronelusiona 
aro  derived  hy  tlie  prneesse**  of  dedur-tion.  A  series  of 
HUfh  conclusions,  jiroperly  arriinj;ed  and  connected,  he- 
eomes  a  mi)ral  or  ethical  system.  Sueli  a  system,  when 
de-'ifrned  for  instruction  or  otlier  inlellccdial  ends,  is  called 
t.licoretiral  morality,  or  moral  science  j>ropcr.  When  those 
principles  arc  stated  in  sncli  a  form  as  to  he  <Iircctivo  of 
the  purposes  or  actions  of  men.  they  arc  cillcil  rules.  Prin- 
ciples aro  primarily  d<'si;;ned  for  in'^truction  :  rules  arc 
intended  for  the  conduct.  A  systotn  of  practical  rules, 
when  so  arrnn;;ed  as  to  provide  for  and  enforce  the  various 
duties  of  uuin.  is  called  ffirm-ffirnf  mnmlltif,  sometimes 
efhifH.  Tho  term  >fhl<>^,  however,  when  used  in  a  hroarl 
sense,  is  a  synonym  for  moral  philosophy,  and  is  subdi- 
vided in  the  usage  of  sr)mc  writers  \nto  Hcient ijic  and  prac- 

tint!  rtln'rit. 

Citsttiifrif  is  the  branch  r)f  moral  philosophy  wliicdi  treats 
of  qucstitms  cimi'crnini;  duties  which  appear  to  cr)nftict  or 
to  bo  incompatible  .with  one  another.  These  aro  callctl 
ca*!es  of  oonscience.  and  tho  principles  and  rules  for  tho 
adjustmont  of  these  arc  mMitiitrif. 

f'hrifiiixn  ftfiirit  is  nn  npjn>llati(m  for  those  principles 
and  rules  of  duty  whi<'h  are  forTually  sancti'iued  by  ("hris- 
(tanity  or  are  indirectly  derived  from  its  fai-ts  and  motives. 

T/icofnifiral  rthicx  is  a  term  peculiar  to  (iorman  thcolo- 
prians,  who  designate  hy  it  the  theory  and  rules  of  those 
characteristically  s]>iritual  exercises  and  actions  which  are 
to  bo  referred  to  the  truths  and  motives  of  Christian  the- 
oIo*;y  for  their  origin  and  sustcntation. 

It  is  obvious  thai  moral  philosophy  is  somewhat  peculiar 
ns  a  science,  in  that  it  is  directly  applied  not  to  actions  as 
they  are,  but  as  they  nit^/httnhr.  Kvery  other  science  concerns 
itself  with  the  actual  phenomena  of  matter  or  spirit,  and  en- 
deavors to  ascertain  the  forces  which  originate  them  and 
the  conditions  or  laws  by  which  they  arc  (produced.  This 
science  is  limited  to  jihcnomcna  which  are  largely  ideal 
and  unreal.  Tho  actualities  with  which  it  concerns  itself 
are  man's  capacities  for  these  actions,  and  tlic  motives  or 
impulses  which  impel  to  them.  In  one  view  its  sphere 
would  seem  to  he  imreal  and  imaginary.  In  another  its 
motives  and  authority  are  the  most  real  and  imjtortant  of 
all  tho  forces  which  are  either  known  or  can  be  conceived. 
It  contem]>lates  that  side  of  man's  nature  which  is  the  most 
exalted,  and  it  discusses  principles  and  questions  which 
aro  concerned  with  tho  mfist  valued  human  interests;  not 
alone  with  the  velatiims  which  man  holds  to  his  Creator 
and  to  immortality,  but  to  those  rights  of  propertv.  of 
liberty,  and  of  life  which  are  the  most  sacred  and  iin]iorf- 
ant  of  man's  nature,  and  those  duties  of  truth,  gratitu'le. 
and  humanity  which  are  essential  to  human  soi'ictv.  and 
those  sentiments  of  honor  and  self-respect,  of  loyalty  and 
courtesy,  whieh  are  the  supjiort  and  ornament  of  human 
civilization. 

Moral  philosophy  may  be  considered  ns  speculative  and 
practical.  .\s  speculative  it  is  concerned  with  two  classes 
of  questions  :  ( 1  )  with  those  which  respect  the  capacities 
or  endowments  which  <jualify  man  to  act  morally,  .^ueh  as 
these:  What  is  the  so-called  mi>ral  nature  of  man?  Is  it 
a  separate  faculty  which  is  capable  of  certain  experiences 
that  are  called  moral  over  and  ab(tve  the  functi»ms  whieh 
are  peculiar  to  the  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will,  or  is  it  an 
appellation  for  these  powers  when  exercised  in  a  certain 


mnnner  and  pRouliarly  relatod  to  one  another  ?    Or,  af^ain  : 
Im  itnn  nppollatif>n  for  a  Pomctbint?  other  tlian  thcno  three 
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moral  volitions,  experiences  moral  fcclingH,  and  i»ronouDcefl 
moral  judgini-nts?  Akin  to  thin,  if  it  he  not  tde^ame,  Im 
the  (lue^lion,  What  \*  ronKcience?  Ih  it  intollrctunl  »nd 
emotional,  or  both?  What  i"  itH  authority?  Ih  it  infiil- 
liblo  or  Muhject  In  error?  Im  It  capable  of  proj^rent"  and 
improvement,  aiid  of  retro(fre><nion  and  deterioration?  Are 
any  rd' man's  Ttioral  judgm(:nls  infnllihlr>  and  uniform?  If 
Ko,  what  and  why?  Are  any  fallible  and  divcrfe?  and  if 
Ko,  what  and   why?     QuoHlionH  of  thiH  nature  ar«  either 

Idainly  pnyidiologieal  or  areimfwcred  by  monnMof  p(<yc!io- 
ogical  analyses  and  the  inferences  founded  u[ion  them. 
Ih  tho  freedom  of  (he  will  esfenlinl  to  llie  nen^e  of  moral 
responsibility?  Is  it  conceivable?  Im  it  actual?  How  can 
it  be  ri!concilcd  with  the  domnin  rtf  law?  Ilow  with  tlio 
influence  tif  mr)tivcs?  Wlint  is  moral  ehnrn/rtor  h«  dictin- 
gui'-hed  from  moral  actions  ?  What  is  a  moral  flisposition  ? 
and  wiiat  relation  does  it  hfdd  to  a  special  emotion  or  de- 
sire, or  volition?  Ilow  is  the  supremacy  or  authority  of 
moral  judgments  explained?  \V  hat  is  the  Fcniitnent  or 
the  scnso  of  obligation?  Is  it  intellectual  or  emotional? 
Whence  is  it  universal  and  nsfcrtory  in  character? 

f2)  The  soooml  class  of  inquiries  with  which  Kpeculntivo 

moral  science  is  concerned  comprises  those  whiuii  rotate  to 

the  correct  definition  and  ultimate  analysis  of  ethical  con- 

1  eeptions  and  tho  accurate  statement  of  ethical  principles. 

!   Kxainples  of  these:   What  is  the  nature  of  virtue?     Aro 

'  right  and  wrong  original,  simple,   and    indefinable   intu- 

j  itions.  or  are  they  derived,  complex,  and  definable  con- 

I  cepts  ?      If  the  first,  what  relations  do  these  intuitions  bold 

t  ti>  tiie  emotional  nature?     Are  tliey  simply  intuitions  of 

I  intellectual  relations,  or  are  they  intuitions  of  emotional 

experiences?    If  tlie  second,  what  are  their  elements?    JIow 

can  tbcir  universiil  j»resence  and  their  necessary  origina- 

I  tion  be  explained  ?     Wliat  is  the  relation  of  the  feeling  of 

obligation  to  the  rlcsire  of  happiness?     Ilow  can  the  uni- 

I  versal  and  authoritative  character  of  moral  judgments  be 

I  explained  on  the  theory  that  ethical  conceptions  are  com- 

I  plex? 

j  Moral  philosophy  on  its  practical  side  is  occupiwl  with 
the  flctermination  of  those  rules  or  principles  which  arc 
,  required  for  the  gui<Ianco  of  the  conduct  and  the  formation 
of  the  character.  Men  owe  certain  duties  to  themselves 
I  growing  out  of  their  natural  or  acquired  caj»acities.  their 
,  position  and  prospects  in  life,  and  the  en'ls  and  aims  for 
,  which  they  exist.  They  also  owe  manifold  duties  to  their 
I  fellow-men,  which  are  determined  by  those  permanent  or 
changing  relations  in  which  they  are  connected  with  tliem. 
'  Supreme  above  all,  and  in  a  sense  contndling  all  r)ther  re- 
I  lations.  arc  those  in  which  they  sinn'i  to  the  Creator.  To 
define  and  classify  and  enforce  the  duties  which  grow  out 
of  these  relations  are  the  functions  of  practical  ethics, 
Shouhl  these  duties  appear  to  conflict,  and  questions  of 
doubt  an<l  difficulty  arise,  it  is  its  office  satisfactorily  to 
adjust  the  claims  of  each  and  to  relieve  the  inquirer  and 
doubter  of  his  difficulties,  so  that  he  may  be  satisfied  as  to 
what  he  ought  to  do.  Kven  if  no  difficulty  or  doubt  should 
embarrass  the  mind,  the  explanation  of  the  grounds  of  our 
duties  is  often  most  salutary  and  satisfying,  as  it  increases 
the  confidence  and  zeal  with  which  duties  are  performed. 
It  imparts  an  intellectual  interest  and  enlightenment  to 
our  moral  activities,  and  elevates  the  ethical  life  by  the 
consciousness  that  it  is  justified  and  enlightened  by  intel- 
lectual convictions.  For  the  purposes  of  instruction  prac- 
tical ethics  is  indispensable.  It  teaches  those  who  have 
not  learned  what  their  duties  are.  It  leads  those  to  think 
who  have  ntd  thought  before,  and  by  awakening  thought 
secures  conviction.  It  brings  facts  and  truths  to  mind 
which  liave  not  been  considered,  and  by  a{>peals  to  the 
reason  it  affects  the  character  and  conduct.  It  arrays  tho 
motives  which  are  fitted  to  influence  the  conduct  before 
the  sensibilities  and  will,  and  arouses  men  to  the  right  and 
deters  them  from  the  wrong.  All  teachers  and  reformers, 
all  preachers  and  prophets,  more  or  less  consciously  and 
systematically  avail  themselves  of  ethics  in  their  practical 
work. 

Miirnl  philosophy,  both  in  its  gpeculative  and  practical 
forms,  is  capable  of  progress.  It  has  actually  made 
]>rogres9  with  the  advancement  of  reflective  or  scientific 
thought.  In  this  department  of  knowledge  and  of  thou>;ht, 
as  truly  ns  in  every  other,  man  can  observe  and  discrimi- 
nate facts  unobserved  before.  lie  can  discern  in  these  facts 
relations  before  unnoticed  :  he  can  form  more  exact  defini- 
tions and  devise  more  fundamental  and  comprehensive 
principles.  The  science  of  duty  has  made  as  conspicuous 
progress  as  any  other  science,  and  the  history  of  the  succes- 
sive s(e]»s  of  its  advancement  is  mnrked  by  the  changes  whi*  h 
attend  all  science.  In  speculative  morals  these  changes 
involve  the  clearer  and  the  more  confused  observation  of 
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facts,  a  ^harper  and  a  more  obtuse  analysis,  a  greater  or  ! 
less  exactness  of  definition,  a  more  or  less  profound  and 
comprehensive  statement  of  principles,  and  a  more  or  less 
consistent  arrangement  of  these  products  into  a  system. 
These  changes  depend  hirgely  upon  the  general  scientific 
culture  and  progress  of  the  age  or  period,  upon  the  correct- 
ness and  profoundness  of  its  psychology  and  metaphysics, 
and,  more  than  all,  upon  the  soundness  and  thoroughness 
of  its  prevailing  religion.  Practical  ethics  in  a  certain 
sense  may  he  said  tu  follow  in  the  train  of  speculative 
morality.  They  must  necessarily  do  so.  so  far  as  the  prac- 
tical rules  of  life  and  conduct  are  logically  derived  from 
scientific  axioms  and  speculative  doctrines.  It  is  only 
when  a  breach  is  eflFeeted  between  the  speculation  of  a 
generation  and  its  rules  of  duty  that  pra^-tical  morality 
can  be  saved  from  the  degeneracy  of  a  superficialness  of 
its  speculative  science  and  morality. 

The  beginnings  of  moral  science  are  found  in  those 
proverbs  or  practical  sayings  which  embody  the  sagacious 
observations  of  the  wise  men  of  their  time,  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  improvement  of  their  fellow-men  and  of 
society.  The  sayings  of  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  the  prov- 
erbs of  Solomon,  the  moral  teachings  of  Confucius  and  of 
other  Oriental  prophets  and  reformers,  represent  the  begin- 
nings of  speculative  and  practical  ethics.  These  usually 
rise  no  higher  than  certain  practical  generalizations,  which 
are  often  striking  by  a  brief  and  antithetic  statement,  a 
pointed  example,  or  attractive  by  imaginative  fervor  or 
sacred  by  divine  authority.  If  the  sages  who  write  them 
have  a  crude  physics  or  psychology,  they  must  necessarily 
clothe  their  moral  teaching  in  the  scientific  terminology  of 
their  scientific  theories  of  nature  or  of  man.  If  they  con- 
fine themselves  to  those  view^  of  man  and  of  nature  which 
are  expressed  in  the  language  of  common  life  and  are  the 
common  stock  of  poetry  in  all  ages,  they  need  never  be 
outgrown  or  abandoned.  Thus  :  to  Thales  were  attributed 
the  sayings,  '•  Know  thyself,'*  and  "  What  is  difficult?  To 
know  one's  self:  and  what  is  easy?  To  advise  another." 
To  Solon:  "Speak  not  falsely."  "Learn  to  command  by 
first  learning  to  obey,"  "Nothing  in  excess."  To  Bias: 
"  The  possession  of  power  will  bring  out  the  man."  Say- 
ings similar  to  these  are  to  be  found  in  all  literature. 
Those  of  the  wise  men  of  Greece  have  a  special  interest, 
because  in  Greece  only  were  they  followed  by  the  begin- 
nings of  ethical  science.  Socrates,  in  originating  that 
movement  of  scientific  thought  which  has  never  been  ar- 
rested, assigned  to  ethics  the  supreme  place  as  the  only 
worthy  subject  of  philosophical  investigation.  lie  taught 
that  moral  excellence  rests  on  true  knowledge  or  insight 
as  its  ground,  that  all  virtues  are  in  their  essence  one,  and 
that  wickedness  proceeds  from  ignorance.  He  recognized 
the  presence  of  conscience  under  the  appellation  of  a  Ge- 
nius. The  immediate  followers  of  Socrates  were — -JirHt, 
Antisthenes  and  the  Cynics,  who  emphasized  the  doctrine 
that  virtue  elevates  man  above  dependence  upon  any  spe- 
cial desires ;  which  doctrine  was  caricatured  by  the  offen- 
sive extremes  of  Diogenes.  These  were  the  natural  fore- 
runners of  the  Stoic  school.  Second,  Aristippus  and  the 
Cyrenaic  school,  who  like  the  Epicureans  carried  the  So- 
cratic  doctrine  that  virtue  and  happiness  must  coincide  to 
the  one-sided  extreme  that  pleasure  is  the  supreme  good. 
Third,  Euclid  and  the  Megarics  emphasized  the  doctrine 
that  good  of  every  species  is  self-identical  and  one.  Plato's 
ethics  is  founded  on  his  metaphysics  and  jtsychology. 
Metaphysically,  it  is  the  attainment  of  the  sujircme  good, 
which  is  another  j)hrasc  for  the  realization  and  manifesta- 
tion of  the  idea  of  humanity.  Virtue  in  general  involves 
the  domination  of  the  higlier  or  governing  power,  the 
reason  over  the  sensuous  or  animal,  intermediate  between 
which  is  the  impulse  of  courage,  the  virtue  of  the  heart: 
the  virtue  of  reason  is  wi^Ioui.  of  the  heart  is  courage,  of 
the  senses  is  temperance.  The  virtue  which  regulates  these 
three  is  justice.  The  princi])al  sphere  for  the  exercise  of 
morality  is  the  state.  Plato  einjjhasizes  the  doctrine,  which 
was  practically  accepted  by  all  the  ancients,  tluit  the  state 
is  supreme  over  the  individual,  and  that  t'l  its  interests  the 
happiness,  the  rights,  and  the  intfrrsis  of  the  individual 
should  bo  sacrificed;  also,  that  all  tlic  dulicv'  which  the  in- 
divjrlual  owes  to  his  foUow-mcn  or  to  humanity  are  limited 
by  the  organized  community  in  v/hich  he  belongs.  This 
generally-accepted  theory  Pluto  applied  with  the  cxtremcst 
logical  consistency  and  vigor,  setting  asi<le  the  relation  of 
marriage  and  the  rights  and  affections  of  jiarcnts  and  chil- 
dren, and  giving  education  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
ftate.  The  cthicn  of  Aristotle  is  characteristic  of  the 
man  anf!  his  ]>hilosophy.  Tl(!  finds  the  Hununnm  bnuum  in 
the  highest  end  «if  which  man  is  capable.  This  end  is  h:L]>- 
piness^f.  r.  rational  happiness,  at  once  a  well-being  ancl 
a  well-doing,  a  perfect  activity  in  a  perfect  life.  He  recog- 
nizes virtue  as  dependent  on  activity,  and  defines  it  as  an 
acquired  moral  capacity  of  the  soul,  following  the  defini- 


tion of  Pythagoras,  that  virtue  is  the  habit  of  duty.  All 
virtues  are  either  ethical  or  dianoctic.  Ethical  virtue 
is  the  permanent  direction  of  the  will,  which  guards  the 
mean  between  two  opposite  excesses,  as  this  is  determined 
by  the  intelligence.  The  highest  of  these  is  justice,  which 
in  its  wider  sense  is  the  union  of  all  the  virtues  with  which 
our  fellow-mcn  are  concerned;  and  in  the  narrower  it  re- 
spects the  equitable  in  gain  or  loss.  Dianoctic  virtue  is 
the  correct  ordering  of  the  theoretical  reason,  either  in 
itself  or  in  reference  to  the  other  psychical  functions. 

Man  is  by  nature  a  political  being.  The  state  exists  not 
only  for  the  life,  but  fur  the  higher  ends  of  man.  Its  basis 
is  the  family,  and  therefore  the  rights  of  the  family,  and 
in  turn  of  the  individual,  must  be  regarded  by  the  state. 

With  Aristotle  the  ethical  science  of  the  ancients  may  be 
said  to  have  reached  its  culmination.  The  Nicomachean 
ethics,  the  most  conspicuous  of  his  ethical  treatises,  and 
the  one  oftenest  referred  to,  has  influenced  the  opinions  of 
thinking  men  down  to  the  present  time,  and  it  continues 
to  command  their  notice  and  respect.  The  first  Aristote- 
lian schools,  especially  the  Stoics,  the  Epicureans,  and  the 
neo-PIatnnists.  introduced  new  practical  teachings,  but  in 
principle  brought  no  essential  modifications  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Socratic  school. 

The  Stoics  taught  that  virtue  is  a  life  conformed  to 
nature — that  virtue  is  sufficient  fi)r  happiness,  but  happi- 
ness should  not  be  made  the  end  of  human  endeavor.  The 
cardinal  virtues  are  practical  wisdom,  courage,  discretion, 
and  justice.  To  the  perfect  performance  of  duty  a  right 
disposition  is  required,  as  well  as  right  action.  The  wise 
man  alone  attains  to  the  perfect  performance  of  duty ;  he 
is  without  passion,  but  not  without  feeling;  he  is  free,  he 
is  king  and  lord  even  over  his  own  life. 

The  Epicureans  taught  the  same  system  with  the  Cyre- 
naics.  Happiness  is  the  highest  good.  Happiness  results 
from  motion  or  rest.  Pleasure  and  pain  are  both  mental 
and  bodily.  The  virtuous  man  is  he  who  proceeds  rightly 
in  the  quest  of  pleasure.  Duration  of  existence  does  not 
affect  happiness. 

The  neo-Platonists  defined  the  perfection  of  man  as 
consisting  in  his  return  to  God  by  emancipation  from  sense 
and  matter.  This  is  accomplished  by  virtue,  through  the 
ecstatic  imitation  of  God  and  union  with  him. 

Christianity  in  its  forms  and  claims  was  not  a  system  of 
ethics,  but  a  religion.  And  yet  in  setting  forth  Christ  as  a 
perfect  example  of  moral  excellence  and  the  founder  and 
head  of  a  new  moral  or  spiritual  kingdom,  it  had  an  im- 
portant significance  in  the  science  of  morals.  It  is  true, 
neither  Judaism  with  its  commands  of  exclusive  worship 
of  one  God  and  of  supreme  love  to  him.  and  its  requisition 
of  sincere  and  disinterested  love  of  man,  nor  Christianity, 
with  its  profoundest  conceptions  of  love  to  the  heavenly 
Father  and  its  message  of  forgiveness  through  Christ,  as- 
serted any  peculiar  scientific  principles  or  rules  in  either 
speculative-  or  practical  ethics.  Cut  the  truths  and  facta 
which  they  taught  could  not  but  furnish  both  materials 
and  impulse  for  the  progress  of  moral  science  so  soon  as 
scientific  thouglil  should  be  ap])iied  to  the  truths  of  the 
newly-received  religion.  We  find  in  the  New  Testament 
and  in  the  teachings  and  practice  of  the  Christian  Church 
not  only  a  purer  practical  morality  in  spirit  and  life,  but 
we  find  that  this  morality  implied  a  profounder  and  truer 
principle  concerning  the  moral  nature  of  man  and  the  end 
of  his  existence,  concerning  his  destiny,  his  relations  to 
his  Creator,  to  his  fellow-mcn,  concerning  the  family,  the 
state,  and  the  Church,  than  any  of  the  ante  Christian  sys- 
tems had  recognized.  As  fast  as  ethics,  as  such,  became 
the  field  of  special  inquiry  the  new  Christian  material  was 
viewed  after  the  Aristotelian  or  Platonic  method,  and  was 
assimilated,  so  far  as  was  possible,  with  the  ethical  systems 
already  received  in  theschools.  Ascach  writer  was  predomi- 
nantly Platonic  or  Aristotelian,  such  would  be  his  ethical 
philosophy.  The  doctrines  of  grace,  of  free-will,  and  of 
original  sin  could  not  be  explained  or  defined  without  more 
or  less  distinctly  implving  an  ethical  system.  Now  and  then 
a  conflict  ensued  between  the  new  and  the  old  dements. 
When  tins  happened  the  unscientific  Christian  ethics  was 
in  ]jart  adjusted  t'»  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  and  Plato, 
and  in  part  was  added  t  >  or  modified  them.  The  Fathers 
and  doctors  of  the  Church  could  not  but  discuss  ethical 
questions  and  inculc-itc  moral  duties  in  their  discourses  and 
writings,  and  in  the  liirht  of  the  history  and  teachings  of 
the  Scriptures  and  of  the  Church.  So  far  as  the  authority 
of  the  ('hurch  was  recognized  as  supreme  in  matters  of 
duty,  it  introduced  another  disturbing  element.  After 
philosophy — /.  c.  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle — 
was  recognized  in  the  scl)ools  as  supplementary  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Church,  tlic  greatest  of  the  Scholastics, 
Thomas  Aquin.as.  produced  an  elaborate  treatise  on  specu- 
lative and  ])ractical  ethics.  This  iichievement  may  bo 
taken  as  the  best  example  of  Scholastic  Aristotelian  ethics 
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in  iiKKlificd  by  tho  I/iitin  (MiriftinnUy.     Thomiw  Atfiiinaii 

iolldWM  AiiHlotlo  in  liin  ilcCniilinri  at'  virtiu!  un<l  tlm  <ltviKiim 
of  tlio  virtiK'M  iiitu  utliinil  iiml  diuinM'tir.  the  luttur  Ixin;; 
rimlu'il  iin  till-  lii;,'lH.T.  'I'o  lln:  pliil'i^"f|ilil.-iil— chief  uiiioii^ 
wliinli  h«  rfi-Uiinnl  the  luur  iMiidiiuil  \irtm'M — liu  mUlu  iho 
thii(ihi;;iriLl  virliii;'*  (tf  t'jiith.  li.ve.  uinl  h<t|ni,  tho  lirHt  cIumm 
liriii;^  iiiitiinil  ami  the  hii-t  bi-inj;  niiiit^rniiliinil.  Tho  moral 
fiKUlty  iH  in»l  "Us'^troyi'il  hy  tho  full  nf  iniin,  iind  iw  both  a 
hiihit  nl"  ccrtiiin  |.ririri|iIuH  iiiul  thu  net  hy  whirh  wa  iiy]t\y 
them.      IV'rfrct  hii|»|.in('!*H  i«  tho  MiinTiiutiiral  ^'ilt  of  liml. 

After  tlio  I'roti'Htiiiit  lU'forTTiiiti'»ii  the  (li"lim-*lioM  Ijclwoon 
two  Koi-lM  of  triilii  — viz.  |ihiloMoi(hii!uI  mul  theohi^icul — wjih 
j^riiduiilly  iibiiii(iM[U'(!  :  i1h?  rohition  of  tho  truth  of  roiihon 
an«l  thntnith  of  rcvchition  was  moro  (.-Icarly  fliKccrniMl. 
Niitiini!  wiiM  Hoparatcd  from  rcvcuhiil  thcoh>i;y,  and  <:thi(MiI 
truth  as  (liscrrncil  hy  tho  moral  naluru  of  man  was  j^radu- 
iilly  rt'i'o;;iii/.ed  m*  tlio  niTCHmiry  a!«Hiim|itioii  and  founda- 
tion of  wuprrnaturul  religion,  .luiiil  and  political  diMciiH- 
sions,  liowover,  had  n<>  ineoiiHidorahh;  part  in  devolopinj? 
and  sliinuhilin;;  cthiciil  iniiuiric.i.  Tho  \viitin;;H  rif  (irotius 
and  l*unVrid(nf  aro  importiint  in  Iho  early  history  of  modorn 
ethicM.  Tlie  early  I'nttewtntit  writers  aeeopled  in  general 
tho  Aristotelian  ethics  as  nioililied  hy  Christian  iileas,  but 
taufjht  no  ccdioront  seiontille  cystctn.  Kven  I>escarles  and 
Spiiio/.a  treated  of  otliies  only  in  tho  most  ineidental  funh- 
itin,  tho  I'jthii'ft  of  Spino/.a  being  a  ini^nonior  fur  a  purely 
niotaphysieal  treatise. 

Modern  othie«  bej;an  with  the  discusHiona  which  were 
(tocasioncd  by  Thomas  llobbus.  Ilobbos  wrote  primarily 
in  tho  interest  of  his  politieal  theory  of  deypotiMm,  con- 
tondinj?  tlnit  tlio  ethieal  tlistinctions  arc  tho  product  of 
positive  lo;;islation,  ancl  are  consequently,  in  a  certain 
sense,  ohan);eablo  and  arbitrary.  In  consistency  with  this 
theory  he  taught  tliat  man  as  an  individual  is  naturally 
hostile  to  liis  fellow,  ami  is  incapable  of  sympathetic  or 
benevolent  afrocti<)ns.  lie  is  also  incapable  of  voluntary 
action  or  freedom  in  any  proper  etliical  .^signification  of  tho 
term.  Tho  Imldnoss  with  which  these  positions  were  as- 
serted, and  tho  rigor  with  which  tlioy  were  applied,  aroused 
a  host  of  adversaries.  In  thus  originating  modern  ethics 
Hobbos  to  a  certain  degree  doteruiined  its  form.  As  against 
Hobbes,  Cumberland,  his  earliest  and  one  td"  his  ablest  an- 
tagonists, taught  that  nature  manitV.--t3  and  enforces  ethical 
laws.  Tho  laws  of  right  or  practical  reason  are  certain 
propositions  of  unchangeable  truth  which  direct  our  vol- 
»intary  actions,  and  impose  an  obligation  to  external  ac- 
tions without  civil  law.  Tho  general  law  which  is  thus 
imjioscd  is  that  "tho  greatest  benevolence  of  every  ra- 
tional agent  towards  all  forms  the  happiest  state  of  every 
and  of  all  tho  benevolent,  so  far  as  is  in  their  power;  and 
it  is  noeossarily  requisite  to  tho  happiest  which  they  can 
attain;  anii  therefore  tho  common  good  is  tho  supremo 
law."  Tho  law  of  nature  is  immutable  because  it  cannot 
bo  elninged  while  tlie  nature  of  things  remains  unchanged. 
Hut  tho  nature  of  things  depends  on  the  Divine  will.  Ualph 
Oudworth  also  wrote  against  Ilobbes  a  Trcittine  on  Etrimil 
and  Immutable  MoraHtif,  jiublished  after  his  death,  and  a 
Trcati'ifc  on  the  True  fiifdlrcfitdf  Si/stcm  nf  the  f/iMvrvc. 
In  both  he  contends  against  necessity,  and  for  the  propo- 
sition that  moral  good  and  evil  cannot  possibly  be  arbitrary 
things.  These  ideas  are  discerned  by  the  reason,  and  not 
made  by  will.  Henry  More  agreed  with  Cudworth  that 
moi'al  goodness  is  simple  and  absolute,  and  that  right  rea- 
son judges  of  its  nature  and  truth,  but  its  attractiveness 
and  beauty  aro  felt  by  a  hinn'/nrm  faculty,  like  tho  moral 
sense  of  later  writers.  Locke  taught  that  moral  good  and 
evil  signify  conformity  or  disagreement  with  some  law; 
ami  of  laws  there  are  divine  law,  the  civil  law,  and  tho 
law  of  o|iinion.  Tho  <li\  ine  law  may  be  either  jtrouiul- 
gated  by  tho  light  of  nature  or  the  voice  of  rev  elation  ; 
tlio  civil  law  comprehends  all  those  positive  statutes  that 
are  framed  by  civil  rulers;  and  the  law  of  opinion  is  that 
unwritten  and  changing  law  which  is  commonly  called 
public  sentiment.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  resolved  the  notions 
of  right  and  wrong  into  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  : 
WoUaston,  into  the  truth  of  things.  Prichard  asserted  tliat 
right  and  wrong  are  original  conceptions  or  intuitions. 
Tho  same  doctrine  is  taught  by  the  Scottish  phihisophers, 
Thomas  Keid  an*!  Dugald  Stewart,  and  l>y  many  writers 
in  Englantl  and  America.  Most  of  tliese  writers  we  have 
named  confine  their  attcntitm  to  the  functions  of  the  intel- 
lect in  moral  phenomena,  and  would  seem  to  overlook  more 
or  less  tlio  emotional  element  in  the  same,  conceiving  of  the 
moral  nature  as  purely  rational.  Strikingly  contrasted  with 
this  class  of  writers  arc  those  who  exjilain  these  experiences 
by  a  special  sensibility  or  capacity  for  jieouliar  emotions, 
called  tho  moral  sense.  Among  these  are  Henry  Moro.  al- 
ready referred  to  ;  the  c.arl  of  Shaftesbury,  author  of  T/i^  (Vim- 
rartt-rinticH  ;  Prof.  Francis  Ilutcheson.  who  gave  form  and 
currency  to  the  appellation  "moral  sense;"  David  Hume, 
some  of  whoso  special  ethical  doctrines  are  open  to  grave 


oxception;  und  Thomaii  Krown  and  Jonathan   Edwardn. 

HuUdiuKon  watt  foremont  in  uiotorling  that  all  virtu*:  in  re 
solved  into  Ixtnovolencij,  in  which  Ik;  fifllowud  Cuiuhorlund, 
and  is  tolhiwed  by  I-Mwardx,  who  dulim-d  true  benevoleiioe 
to  bi!  iL  lovt!  of  being  in  giMieral.  which  choiild  ho  propor- 
tioned to  the  (piatilily  of  being,  and  thuN  provided  for  the 
obligation  thatliod  hhrnild  love  hiniHcIf,  and  the  creiitunrf. 
of  (iod  should  love  (loi|  with  a  i<tipreme  affection.  Kd 
vvardn  i^till  further  diHtinguiched  virtuoui  love  into  the  love 
of  henevidenr-o  aii<l  the  love  of  complacence.  Hiithop  Huller 
render(;rl  fpiM-ial  nervice  to  ethical  philoMiphy  by  in^iMling. 
with  Shaltesbury  and  llutchoKon  uh  agiiinnt  liobbo*  and 
many  of  the  Knglish  frcuthinkerft,  that  man  i"  eaj>ahle  of 
benevolent  or  diHinterohted  affeirtiun  for  bin  kind.  He  uli-o 
contendecl  against  the  licentious  doetrinoH  ufhiK  time  that  the 
true  interpretation  (d' the  Stoic  precept,  "to  live  according  to 
nature."  rerpiires  man  to  recogni/e  the  natural  HUpreuincy 
of  the  moral  over  all  other  impul*eM.  Thin  doctrine  of  the 
natural  supremacy  of  confcienec  has  been  often  ft'O'orted 
to  be  original  with  Hutlor,  but  incorrectly.  He  emphasized 
it  at  a  critical  time,  but  tho  <ioctrine  it-elf  in  its  principle 
is  as  old  as  Plato.  In  respect  to  the  nature  of  eonscience 
ho  is  not  e.Ypli<-it,  hut  ast<erts  that  it  is  jirohably  neither 
exchisively  rational  nor  emotional,  but  includert  both  thenc 
elements.  In  his  sermons  he  agrees  with  Hutchesun  that 
benevolence  coniitrehen<ls  all  human  <tiities ;  in  Ins  A'<>*r/^ 
nn  the  \ttturr  of  Virtue  he  takes  exception  to  this  drM-trine, 
and  contends  that  a  separate  and  independent  authority 
pertains  to  gratitude  and  veracity.  Uutler's  contributionri 
to  moral  science  have  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  Kng- 
lancl  and  America.  A  special  application  of  this  theory 
was  inad<!  by  Adam  Smith  in  his  Thmrif  nf  .\fi„al  Sind. 
uictttM.  He  derived  our  moral  judgment;-  and  feelings  from 
the  principle  of  sympathy  operating  upon  man  in  society. 
The  original  sources  of  our  ethical  judgments  and  feelings 
are  the  grateful  ami  hostile  feelings  (tf  our  fellow-men. 
With  these  feelings  we  have  so  intimate  ami  sensitive  a 
sympathy  that  we  insensibly  and  by  ready  association  con- 
nect them  with  our  actions,  and  these  with  our  intentions 
and  disjiositions :  nnd  we  do  this  so  rapidly  that  they  often 
seem  to  be  independent  in  their  origin  and  authority  of  the 
root  from  which  they  sprung.  This  theory  must  of  courj^e 
deny  to  man  living  out  of  society  the  capacity  for  either 
moral  juclgments  or  feelings.  James  Hartley,  the  origi- 
nator, and  Abraham  Tucker,  the  expounder,  of  the  asso- 
ciational  psytdiology,  resolved  the  moral  [thenoniena  into 
the  operations  of  associati<in,  aecor4ling  to  which  the  feel- 
ings of  approbation  and  disapprobation  become  insensibly 
and  inseparably  unitecl  with  certain  actions  and  feelings. 
AVilliam  Paley,  in  Ins  Trent ine  oji  Mitral  and  t'oliticnl 
P/iiioMitphi/,  whicdi  for  more  than  half  a  century  was  gen- 
erally used  as  a  textbook  in  Kngland  and  America,  resolved 
virtue  into  the  arbitrary  will  of  (lod.  and  the  motives  for 
tho  practice  of  virtue  into  a  desire  of  future  happiness. 
The  moral  nature,  according  to  this  theory,  must  necessa- 
rily be  tho  crea,urc  of  education  ami  the  product  of  circum- 
stances. Jeremy  Hentham  was  the  reputed  father  of  tho 
utilitarian  school  of  morals,  which  f(uinded  all  virtue  in 
the  temlency  of  actions  to  promote  lia]'pincss.  The  the- 
ory, as  expounded  by  IJcntham  and  Mill,  the  father  and 
tho  son,  was  a  theory  of  external  conduct  in  social  and 
public  relations,  rather  than  a 'theory  of  ethics  proper. 
Its  cardinal  principle  is  identical  with  thai  of  Cumberland, 
but  its  denial  of  human  freedom  as  the  ground  of  human 
responsibility,  its  neglect  to  recognize  the  permanent  and 
internal  springs  of  action,  and  its  generally  irreligious 
tendency  have  exposed  it  to  the  charge  of  being  unscien- 
tific and  superficial.  The  mo^t  favorable  exposition  and 
able  defence  of  this  so-called  modern  utilitarianism  has 
been  made  by  Jidin  Stuart  Mill.  John  .Austin,  the  author 
of  tho  able  treatise  'The  Province  tf  Jurimprudrnrr  /icter- 
mincd,  writes  from  the  same  standpoint,  Alexander  Batn 
adojits  the  extremest  views  of  those  who  derive  the  moral 
judgments  from  the  influence  of  society  under  the  laws  of 
association.  Herbert  Spencer  teaches  the  same  theory,  but 
modifies  and  fortifies  it  by  his  metaphysical  doctrines  of 
evolution  and  the  law  of  differentiation.  This,  in  tnrn.  is 
blended  with  the  jihysiological  doctrine  of  heredity  to  which 
Charles  Darwin  and  his  followers  have  given  extensive  cur- 
rency. 

in  .\morica  the  earliest  and  perhaps  the  ablest  writer 
upon  ethics  is  .Jonathan  Kdwards.  whose  opinions  have  al- 
rcadv  been  statecl.  Tho  theologians  of  nis  school  have 
generally  accepted  his  doctrines.  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight  has 
oxpoumictl  a  system  nunc  nearly  like  that  of  Bishop  Cum- 
berland, whom  Dr.  Nathanael  W.  Taylor  has  followed  in  tho 
main.  Both  writers  were  far  more  exact  than  Cumberland 
in  their  analyses,  and  more  scientitic  in  their  definititpns. 
Dr.  Francis  Wayland  and  Dr.  Joseph  Haven  published 
each  a  popular  textbook  upon  ethics,  in  which  they  expound 
and  defend  the  doctrine  of  Price  and  Dugald  Stuart.     Dr. 
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Laurens  P.  Hickok  has  written  a  textbook  in  which  he 
make?  spiritual  worthiness  the  distinctive  and  fundamental 
characteristic  of  rij^ht  moral  feelins^  and  action,  exalting 
the  relation  itself  to  an  intuition.  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins  has 
jiublished  two  treatises.  Lectures  on  Morel  Philosophy  and 
Lore  fiH  Lair,  in  which  he  develops  the  theory  of  mural  dis- 
tinctions from  the  idea  of  adaptation  to  the  highest  good. 
The  views  of  President  McCosh  may  be  found  in  his  Intn- 
itliius  nf  the  Hmnnn  Mhid,  and  his  correspondence  willi 
Prcs.  Hopkins  in  the  apjiendix  to  Love  ntid  Lnw.  ."id  ed. 
Dr.  McCosh  accepts  the  theory  of  Price.  Pres.  J.  H.  Fair- 
child,  of  Oberlin,  0.,  has  published  a  textbook  which  is 
founded  on  a  theory  similar  to  that  of  Hopkins.  Rev.  David 
Metcalf  has  published  An  liiffuirif  into  the  A'ntnre,  Fonu- 
(Intion,  Olid  Extent  of  Moral  Ohiitjntinn,  in  which  he  ex- 
pounds with  great  acuteness  and  tenacity  the  views  of  the 
New  England  theologians,  and  subjects  the  opposite  views 
to  minute  criticism. 

The  Kantian  ethics  have  had  no  little  influence  upon 
American  nnd  English  writers  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
originally  through  the  school  of  Coleridge,  and  subsequently 
through  an  original  study  of  German  philosophy. 

In  Germany,  Leibnitz  gave  the  hints  or  germs  of  what 
would  have  been  his  ethical  theory  had  it  been  complete, 
much  in  the  vein  of  Cumberland.     The  theory  of  Knnthas 
had  great  significance  in  modern  speculation.     After  Kant, 
as  the  result  of  his  criticism  of  the  speculative  reason,  had 
limited  its  functions  to  phenomena,  denying  it  the  power  to 
know  thi'nf/8  in  fheniselvat,  and  especially  had  tested  and  set 
aside  its  authority  to  accord  anything  more  than  regulative 
validity  to  the  ideas  of  God,  the  soul,  ami  the  material  uni- 
verse, he  resorts  to  the  practical  reason  to  furnish  reality 
and  validity  first  to  ethical  relations,  and  by  means  of  these 
to  that  speculative  truth  which  the  speculative  reason  is  un- 
able to  affirm.     The  practical  reason  commands  the  will 
by  its  categorical  imperative  to  believe  in  duty.     In  order 
that  duty  may  be  disinterested,  this  must  be  enjoined  and 
obeyed  irrespective  of  any  possible  relations  to  the  sensi- 
bility— /.  e.  to  happiness — simply  because  it  is  right.  But  in 
oriler  that  duty  may  be  performed,  the  will   must  be  free: 
therefore  it  must  be  free  in  fact,  and  it  should  be  believed 
to  be  free.     Moreover,  although  duty  should  be  performe<l 
at   the   simple  command   of  the   jiractical   reason,   yet    it 
is  fit  and   necessary  that  it  should  be  rewarded:  and  in 
order   that  it  may  be    rewarded    there    must   neeils   be  a 
moral  ruler  ;  therefore,  the  practical  reason  commands  the 
speculative  to  believe  there  is  a  (iod.     The  moral  law  in 
its  content  must  be  a  rule  that  is  fit  to  be  universal,  be- 
cause only  a  universal   rule  can  be  accepted  by  the  rea- 
son.    Hence,  the  fundamental  axiom  of  morals  is.  Act  in 
such  a  way  as  is  fit  and  possible  for  you  in  all  conceiv-  , 
able   circumstances.       The    ethical    system    of   Kant    has 
been   sharply  criticised  in    (lermany  and   elsewhere.     In   I 
England,  his  doctrine  of  the  categorical  imperative,  and  i 
his  rejection  of  what  he  calls  eudemonism.  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  most  of  the  adherents  of  the  intuitional  theory, 
from  its   supposed  similarity  to   Butler's  doctrine  of  the 
supremacy  of  conscience.      F.  P.  Cobbe  is  the  earnest  and  i 
eloquent  expounder  of  the  Kantian  doctrine  in  her  Litnitive  | 
Morah.     A  few  ingenious  writers  in  England  have  of  late  \ 
endeavored  to  cut  loose  from  the  leadings  of  any  received  i 
or  prevalent  system,  as  ^,  S.   Laurie,    The  Philopophi/  of  \ 
Ethics,  Notea  EjrpoHitun/ nnd  Critiml  ;  S.  11.  Hodgson,  The  ' 
Theorij  of  Practice;    JI.  Calderwool,   Jfandbook  i>f  Moral 
Philosophy  ;  Sidgwick,  The  Method  <>/  Ethics  ;  W.  \VhewelI, 
Elements  of  Morality,  inclndiufj   Polity,  nnd   have  demon- 
strated thatthe  field  of  speculative  and  practical  discussion 
is  by  no  moans  exhausted. 

Of  the  German  philosophers  since  Kant,  the  ethical  sys- 
tem of  each  is  usually  a  subordinate  appendage  to  his 
metaphysical  theory.  Schleicrmacher  has  perhaps  been 
the  most  signifitvmt  next  to  Kant,  especially  for  his  three- 
fold doctrine  of  duties,  virtues,  and  goods.  J.  G.  Fichte, 
Schelling,  Hegel,  Jlcrbart,  Trendelenburg.  Rothe,  Schopen- 
hauer, Cliaiybieus,  .1.  H.  Fichte.  Lotze.  arc  all  able  writers 
upon  ethics.  In  France,  Th.  .JouffVoy  is  tlie  most  signifi- 
cnnt  of  modern  writer.^,  and  fr)llows  the  Scotti:di  school, 
with  some  important  deviations.  The  disciples  of  Cousin 
in  general  follow  the  Kantian  and  Scottish  doctrine  that 
the  moral  relations  are  intuitional.  In  Italy,  as  in  Ger- 
many, the  ethical  and  political  philosophy  of  Iho  leading 
writers  is  .sccondarv  to  their  speculative  systntis.  Their 
contribution.H  are  of  special  interest  at  present  for  the  ap- 
plications which  may  be  made  of  them  to  the  political 
phiIr)sophy  and  the  educational  policy  of  the  now  kingdom 
of  Italy. 

licside."  many  special  treatises  not  named,  and  general 
histories  of  philosophy,  the  following  works  may  be  con- 
sulted with  advantage:  Sir  Alexander  (irant.  The  Ethtrs 
of  Aristotle,  in  2  vols.  (Ist  cd.  London,  1H.')7-5H);  ,Tohn 
Stuart  Blaokio,  Four  Phages  of  MoraU  (Edinburgh,  1871; 


j  New  York,  1S7-);  A.  Neander,  Veher  dna  Verhdltins^  der 
hellenisrheii  Ethik  zum  Christrnthnm,  in  Wise.  Abhundl.  {  Ber- 
j  lin,  ]Sj1):  8ir  James  Mackintosh,^  General   View  of  the 
I   Progress   nf  Ethical    Philosophy,  chiefly   durinij   the  Seven- 
j  feenth  nnd  Ei'/hteenth  Centuries  i  Enn/r.  lirit.;  also  London 
I   1830;  Philadelphia.   1S32);  W.  Whewell.    Lcetnrcs  on   the 
History  of  Moral  Philosophy  in   Enr/laud  (London.  1852  ; 
I  enlarged  ed.  1862):   Histnry  of  Moral  Science,  by  Robert 
i  Blakey,  2  vols.   (2d   ed.   Edinburgh,   ls;iG|;    S.  S.Laurie, 
j    Kntes  E.rp"sitory  and  Critirul   un    Certain  British    'Theories 
I  of  Morals  i  London  and  Edinburgh,  18C8)  ,■  W.E.  H.Lecky, 
!    History  if  Europettn  Mttrah  from  AuijiiHtns  to  Charlemvanc, 
I  2  vols.  (2d  ed.  London,  1869)  ;  Alexander  Bain.  iVen/n^  anr/ 
I    M'>ral  Science,  a   Compendinm  of  Ethics;   Sketch  of  Ethical 
,    ThenricH  (London,   ISOS);    E.  H.   Gillett,    God  in   Human 
ThoHijht,  and  the  Moral  System  (1874) :  I.  II.  Fichte,  System 
der  Ethik:  F.  E.  D.  Schleiermachcr,  (irundlinicn  einer  A'rt- 
tik  der  hisheritjen  Sittenlehre,  in  Werke  znr  Philosophic  (Iter 
Band.  Berlin,  1803);  K.  F.  Staudlin,  Ocsehichte  der  Moral- 
Philosophic  (1822;  3  Bde.  (Bd.  1,  historical  and  critical), 
Leipsic,  1850);   Fr.  Vorlander.  Oeschichte  der  phil.  Moral, 
licchts-  nnd  Staats-Idee  der  Engl'dnder  und  Frunzosen   (3e. 
Marburg,  ISoo);   Paul  Janet,   Histoire  dc   In    Philosophic 
I   morale  et  politique,  dans   TAntiqnite  et  Ics  Temps  modcrneSj 
[  tomes  2  (Paris,  ISfiO)  :  Rothe.  Theological  Ethics  (5  vols.)  ; 
I  Henry  Sidgwick,  The  Methods  of  Ethics  (London.  1874). 
I  N.  Porter. 

j       Moran',  tp.  of  Mackinac  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  373. 

Moran'  (Benjamin),  b.  in  Lancaster  eo.,  Pa.,  in  1820; 

became  a  printer  in  Philailelphia;  went  to  Europe  about 

I    1850:    travelled   over   England   on   foot,  and   published   a 

.   volume.   The    Footpath    and   the    Highinty  {li<b'A) ;  became 

I  clerk  to   the   American  legation   in   London   and  private 

j   secretary  to   Mr.  James   Buchanan,  then   minister  (1854); 

received   the   ajipointment  of  secretary  of  legation    Nov., 

I   ISoo,  and   remained  in  that  post  for  nearly  twenty  years, 

I   occasionally  acting  as  charge  d'affaires.    He  became  noted 

I  for  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  archives  of  the  legation 

and  uf  the  annals   of  American  diplomacy;   was   popular 

with  American  \'isitors  to  England  and  with  the  political 

circles  of  English  society;  was  appointed  minister  resident 

'  in  Portugal  in  1874.     He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor 

to  English  and  American  periodicals. 

Moran  (Timmas),  b.  in  Bolton.  England,  Jan.  12, 1837; 
I  brought  in  childhood  to  Philadelphia;  apprenticed  to  an 
'  engraver  in  1S53;  commenced  painting  landscapes  in  1856, 
and.  though  he  had  received  no  instruction  in  that  branch 
of  art.  he  soon  developed  an  eff'ective  style.  He  visited 
Europe  in  ISGI.  and  again  in  ISfifi,  paying  special  attention 
to  the  paintings  of  Turner;  achieved  success  as  an  illus- 
trator of  books  and  in  the  execution  of  landscapes,  chiefly 
of  great  size;  settled  at  Newark  in  1871,  and  in  the  same 
year  accompanied  Prof.  Hoyden's  expedition  to  the  Yellow- 
stone River.  The  result  was  liis  magnificent  jiainting. 
The  Grand  Cojlon  of  the  Yellowstone.  This  and  a  com- 
]>anion  picture.  The  Chasm  of  the  Colorado,  produced  two 
years  later,  after  a  similar  expedition  to  ITtah  and  Arizona, 
were  purchased  by  Congress  for  $20,000. — His  brother, 
Petkr.  b.  in  Bolton.  England.  .Alar.  4,  1842.  is  a  distin- 
guished ]>ainter  of  animals;  and  another  brother,  Edward, 
has  devoted  himself  t'l  marine  subjects. 

Mora'no  Cala'bro  [Murannm],  town  of  Italy,  prov- 
ince of  Cosenza,  situated  on  a  hill  not  far  from  Castrovil- 
lari.  Near  it  arc  the  ruins  of  an  old  town  and  castle.  Pop. 
in  1874.  8010. 

Moraiit%  town  of  Jamaica,  in  tlio  West  Indies,  is  sit- 
uated on  tlic  southern  coast  of  the  island,  at  the  month  of 
a  river  of  the  same  name.  It  was  nuu-h  injured  by  the  re- 
bellion of  1805,  but  is  now  rapidly  recovering.     Pop.  7000. 

3Iorat'  \GcT.  Murten],  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  can- 
ton of  Fi'ciburg.  on  the  Lake  of  Mt)rat.  famous  for  the 
victory  which  the  Swiss  won  here  (June  22,  1470)  over 
Charles  the  Bold,  duko  of  Burgundy. 

Moratin%  de  (Lkandho  FEitNANORz).  son  of  Nicolas,  b. 
at  Miidrid  .Mar.  10,  1700;  carefully  ediu-iilcd.  and  jtrt'pated 
himself  fur  literary  pursuits,  though  for  tome  time  he  was 
engaged  in  the  jewelry  trade;  received  prizes  from  the 
Academy  of  Madrid  in  1782  and  1785;  visited  Paris  in 
1787,  where  he  made  thi;  acquaintance  of  (Joliloni,  and 
brought  in  1770  his  first  und  best  comedy  on  the  stage, 
El  Vicjo  y  la  yiila.  It  was  his  object  to  reform  the  Span- 
ish theatre,  and  lie  succeeded.  (Jodoy  gave  him  a  jun- 
sic»n  ;  he  travelled  extensively  In  France,  Knglaufl,  llctlhunl, 
and  (Jermany,  and  his  following  dramas,  which  were  re 
ccivcd  with  great  applause,  evince,  besides  a  natural  talent 
of  (considerable  vigor,  a  highly  developed  taste.  King 
Joseph  made  him  his  librarian,  but  after  the  restomtion  of 
Fonlinand  VIT.  ho  left  Spain,  lived  mostly  in  Paris,  and 
d.  thoro  Juno  21,  1828.     His  oxcoUent  work,  Origines  del 
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Trnif,  /J^puflut^  written  in  Paris,  rcaclion  only  to  Lopoz 

Monilin,  tie  (Nicih.ah  Fkunandk/.),  1).  ut  Mm!ri<l, 
Spjiin,  .liil.v  -<».  t7:(7,  l>oloriKo(i  to  lui  iineit'iit  IJiHcuyiui 
fiLiiiily  :  rcceivo)!  u  curcfiil  v«iuciitioii  ;  1»(.'(Miiih!  ii  lawyer  ami 
|irnfr"xH(ir  of  |im-try  in  tin-  hii|»i*rial  Colh-j,'*'  a(  Mii<lri<l  :  wuh 
Ihr  f(niii<lcr  nf  thl*  lit.-iiiry  rliil.  wlii.^h  tnnU  il-  nanu^  frciiii 
tin-  cDllVf  Iuuim;  of  San  St;lmf*tian,  and  wilh  the  ciHiiiti!- 
nanur  of  tlui  lourt  and  of  lliu  ^rcai  noblcH  undurlook, 
aniirl.-<t  yrtiat  opiMi.tition.  tliu  reformation  of  the  Spaniuli 
tiiciitrt' by  HiilHtitiitin;^  fur  the  relinimiH  driiina--^.  or  kk/o* 
HucntiiinilnlrH.  jiiei-cs  iriorc  in  a<r(rordan<-c  \vith  nindcrn  Ui^tv. 
o-*p(M-iiiIly  a-*  rei.iiMenteil  by  the  Krem-li  f^rhool.  lie  bud 
IirevioiiHiy  jnibliMJicd  a  comedy,  Ln  l*vtimvtrn  (1702),  and 
a  trii'^edy.  Lnrn-rin,  as  upHcimcnH  of  the  new  dramntie 
Hchiiol,  but  neither  of  thorn  had  been  |>bi'-.!d  njion  (be 
Htaj^o.  llorm'Kiniin,  repn-^'enled  in  I  7711,  a.-hievi-d  sur-r-cns, 
and  dnzmun  rl  ftnmo  (1777)  wan  nnieh  admired  for  it« 
f:hia>4ic.  voTHO.  MonUin  wuf*  alno  tlio  author  of  /)i(nm,  a 
diclactie  pooni  (I7)i;i),  and  A'i«  .Vmi»«  *^'  f^n-tZ-M  ift-trn'uln'i 
(17(l.'»),  u  narrative  pncin  nn  tile  eonqm-Ht  of  Mexieo,  eon- 
Hidercd  by  Tieknor  to  .•ontain  tlie  noblest  verne  of  '\i*  kind 
prodiieed  by  any  Spanish  writer  <»f  the  ei;;bteentli  <x'ntury. 
All  iiif<  pieces  are  ehann-terized  by  purity  and  (MirreerneMH 
nf  fii-tion  and  barmuny  of  verMitieatioii,  1).  at  Madrid 
Mav  !i.  17SI). 

iYlora'via  [Ocr.  Wdhven},  province  of  Auf»trla,  bounded 
W.  by  Itiihemia.  N.  by  Silii'^in,  K.  by  Ilunjjary  and  (Jalieia, 
:ind  S.  bv  the  rlueliy  (d'  .\ustriii.  Area.  .SjS-1  sipnire  inileM. 
Pop.  l.!i'.l7,f*U7.  of"  whom  M.Ml.ODO  are  Shivonians  and 
.^i2ll,000  (lerman.t.  It  is  almost  entirely  eneirelcd  by  moun- 
tain';—W.  by  the  Moravian.  X.  by  the  Sudetic,  and  K.  by 
the  Carpal  hiiin — wliose  hranehe.-*  and  spurs  cover  the  whole 
eiiuntry  with  exception  of  the  southern  part,  whirli  forms  a» 
elevated  plain.  (Jenerally.  the  surfaee  slopes  towards  the 
S.,  traversed  by  the  Morava  (or  MAitrii.  which  kco)  and  a 
number  of  minor  streams,  whicdi  all  send  their  waters  to  the 
l>anul>e.  The  more  elL'\  atcd  portion-*  of  Mt^ravia  arc  not 
fertile  ;  the  mountains  yield  some  eoal.  alum,  saltpetre,  and 
metals,  espejially  t-oppcr  and  lead.  Hut  the  valleys  and 
the  southern  plains  arc  very  fertile,  and  produce  not  only 
^rain,  Max,  hemp,  hops,  and  excellent  pastures,  but  also 
wine,  chestnuts,  and  other  varieties  of  line  fruits.  Cattle, 
lino  horses,  geese,  fowls,  and  bees  are  reared,  and  cxtcn- 
Fivc  manufactures  of  cloths,  flannels,  and  other  wftollen 
fabrics  arc  carried  on.  In  the  twelfth  century  Moravia  was 
made  a  margravato  and  declared  a  (icf  (d'  tlie  itohemian 
erown.  tf>  be  held  by  the  younger  sons;  in  1.t2(>,  <m  the 
dcatli  of  Louis  II.  at  the  battle  of  Mohacs,  it  fell  to  Aus- 
tria, together  with  Ucihcmia. 

Moriiviii,  post-v.  of  Appanoose  co.,  la.,  10  miles  S.  of 
Albia,  on  the  t?entral  K.  U.  of  Iowa,  has  2  public  schools, 
W  church  buildings^  1  private  bank,  1  newspaper,  and  stores,  j 
Pop.  Mil.  E.  CrMMiNs,  En.  "  Mkssi:ngi:u."       | 

iMoravin,  post-v.  of  Cayuga  eo.,  X.  Y..  18  miles  S.  E.  , 
from  Auburn,  on  the  Southern   Central  Ii.  K..  is  the  centre 
of  ft  large  grain-growing  and   dairying  district,  and  has  ' 
good   water-power,   a   union    graded   scho.)l.   ft  churclies.  2  , 
newspapers,  3   flouring-mills.  a  woidlen   factory,  1    spokc- 
fartory.  I    tannery,  a  nition:il   bank.   2  idiecse-factories,  a 
foundry,  good  hotels,  and  st:)res.      Pop.  210*J. 

M.  K.  Kknyon.  Ed.  "Valley  Rkoister." 

3Ioraviaii  Brethren,  See  Mokavian*  Church,  by 
Hisuoi-  Ei)MrNO  hK  Srnwi:iNiT/,. 

iMoravian  C'hnrrh,  The,  is  sn  called  because  in  the 
fifteenth  ant  sixteenth  emturies  Moravia  constituted  one 
of  it-*  priui-ipal  seats,  and  be;'ause  it  was  reneweil  in  the 
eighteenth  by  refugees  from  that  cfumtry.  Its  otiieial 
name,  however,  is  "The  Church  of  the  I'nited  IJrcthrcn," 
or  the  Vnitttn  Frntnim,  and  it  originated  not  only  in  Mo- 
ravia, but  also  in  Bohemia.  The  blood  of  the  martyr 
John  Hiss  ( whieh  see)  was  its  seed.  It  was  founded  by 
Boine  of  his  ffdlowers  in  14.i7  on  the  barony  of  Lititz,  in 
Itohemia.  The  basis  of  thoir  union  was  the  following  three 
principles:  The  Bible  is  the  only  source  of  Christian  iloe- 
tiine:  public  worship  is  to  be  conducted  in  accordance 
wilh  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  and  on  the  model  of 
the  apnstidic  Chur*di  :  the  Lord's  Supper  is  to  be  received 
in  faith,  to  be  djctrinally  definecl  in  the  language  of  the 
Uiblc,  and  every  human  explanation  of  that  language  is  to 
be  avoided.  Eititz  soon  became  the  rally  in  g-]H>int  for 
awakened  person-^  throughout  Btdiemia  and  Moravia,  so 
that  tlie  new  (_'hurch  rapidly  increased.  Its  first  ministers 
were  priests  of  the  Calixtine  or  national  Ciiureh,  from 
which  the  Brethren  had  seceded.  In  I  U)7.  however,  they 
introduced  a  ministry  of  their  own.  and  secured  the  epis- 
copacy from  Bishop  Stephen  of  the  Austrian  Waldenses. 
In  spite  of  frequent  persecutiims  at  the  hands  b(»th  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  of  the  national  Church,  thoy  increased 
in  numbers  and  inflnenee.     At  the  beginning  of  Luther's 


Ueformution  (In  I. "il 7)  they  hnd  nhout  2«0,000  memben 
and  over  Htl)  piirinheN.  In  the  eourne  of  time  they  extab- 
liwhed  collegeK  and  theologiial  Keminnrie*.  pet  up  Mcveral 
printing  preffes,  anfl  tran^-laleil  the  entire  Bible  from  lh« 
original  into  the  Bohemian  tongue,  which  ver^-ion  haw  re- 
mained a  ftiindard  to  the  present  day.  About  l.'>17  tliey 
spread  to  Poland;  and  in  I.'ij7  the  iJuifan  Frutrnm  wan 
ilivided  into  three  eeelej-ia-itieal  provincen — the  Itohemian, 
the  Moravian.  an<l  the  Polish — each  governed  by  bixli'tpx  of 
itH  own,  but  all  uniti  fl  as  one  Church.  Keligious  liberty  hav- 
ing been  procdiiimed  in  Bohemia  and  .Moravia  in  W><tU,  the 
Brethren  Itecame  one  of  the  legally  aeknowledged  churebeB 
of  these  hinds.  In  ihi^  early  part  of  the  Thirty  Veam*  war, 
however,  Kerdinan'l  II.  inaugurated  the  no-ealled  Anti- 
Keformation,  whi<di  crushed  evangelieni  rejigirfu  out  of 
Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Only  a  hiddi.'n  seed  of  the  Church 
of  the  Bretlinn  remained.  The  majority  «if  its  memberit, 
together  with  the  Lutherans  and  the  Kefornied,  were  driven 
into  exile  (1(127).  A  new  et^ntre  was  now  established  at 
Lissa  in  Poland,  and  many  parishes  of  refugees  were  formed. 
But  Lissa  was  de-^troyed  in  Ifijft.  in  n  war  between  Poland 
and  Sweden,  and  the  remaining  parishes  were  gradually 
absorbed  by  other  Protestant  bodies.  For  more  than  half 
a  century  the  UitiUtn  Fmttum  ceased  to  exist  as  a  visible 
organization.  Its  hiilden  seed  in  Bohemia  and  .Moravia, 
however.  rcTuained.  and  its  illustrious  bishop.  Amos  Come- 
nius.  tilled  with  a  prophetical  anticipation  of  its  renewal, 
republished  its  history,  confes-^ion,  and  disci]dine,  com- 
menderl  the  future  Church  of  the  Brethren  to  the  care  of 
tlie  Church  of  England,  and  took  steps  to  perpetuate  its 
episcopacy.  Ilenee.  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  clergymen 
of  the  Reformed  Church  were  consecrated  bishops  of  the 
Vnitan  /''rntniiii,  that  the  succession  might  not  die  out.  On 
June  17,  1722.  a  few  descendants  of  the  Brethren,  who  ha'I 
fled  from  their  native  land  to  Saxony,  began  to  build  tho 
town  of  Herrnhut  on  an  estate  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  where 
an  asylum  had  been  j)rovided  for  them.  This  town  foon 
became  the  rallying-place  frtr  the  remnant  of  the  Chtireh, 
descendants  of  which,  to  the  number  of  several  hundred, 
immigrated  thitherfrom  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  They  intro- 
duced their  ancient  discipline,  handed  down  by  Comenius. 
and  in  17h.">  received  their  venerable  episcopate  at  the  hancis 
of  its  twr)  last  survivors,  Daniel  Ernst  Jablonsky  and  Chris- 
tian Sitkovius,  At  the  same  time,  however,  many  Chris- 
tians from  diflerent  parts  of  (Jermany  joined  them,  so  that 
the  renewal  of  their  Church  involved  a  union  of  the  tJer- 
man  element  <tf  jiietism  with  the  Slavonic  element  which 
they  represented.  The  result  was  a  devclojtinent  diflTcrent 
from  that  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Count  Zinzcndorf 
himself  became  the  leading  bishop  of  the  resuscitated 
Church,  and  he  strove  to  build  it  up  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  state 
Church,  in  the  communion  of  which  he  had  been  born,  and 
to  which  he  was  sincerely  nttaehed.  In  carrying  out  this 
]>rinciplc  he  did  not  let  the  renewed  I'ln'ftit  Fradiim  ex- 
pand as  other  churches  expand,  but  established  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  ,\merica. 
exclusively  Moravian  settlements,  from  which  the  follies 
and  temptations  of  the  world  were  excluded,  and  in  which 
was  fostered  the  highest  type  of  spiritual  life.  In  doing 
this  he  carried  out  Spencr's  favorite  idea  of  ecrleMtoIit  in 
ct^otetin.  Fifteen  exclusive  settlements  still  exist  in  (Jer- 
many  and  four  in  tireat  Britain.  In  such  towns,  until 
recently.  Moravians  only  were  allowe<l  to  hold  real  estate, 
and  the  Church  controlled  nttt  only  religious  but  also  mu- 
nicipal, and  to  some  extent  industrial,  affairs.  This  fun- 
damental principle  is  now  untlcrgoing  a  change  which  will 
gradually  lea*!  to  the  abolititm  of  the  entire  system  of  ex- 
clusivism.  In  America  it  has  been  given  up.  the  last 
vestige  of  it  disappearing  in  ISJtJ.  The  .American  Mora- 
vian Church  now  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other 
Protestant  denominations  of  the  land,  and  is  pursuing  tho 
same  polity  of  extension.  In  the  last  twenty  years  it  has 
dcmbled  its  membership,  and  flourished  in  other  respects. 
Rut  even  in  the  perioil  in  which  exclusivism  was  fully  de- 
veloped throughout  tho  dtitntt  Fnttrnm.  it  did  not  remain 
idle  or  stanti  aloof  from  work  for  the  spread  of  the  king- 
dom of  C.od.  On  the  contrary,  while  its  peculiar  system 
necessarily  kept  it  small  at  home,  it  began  a  very  extensive 
mission  in  heathen  lands,  a  no  less  influential  domestic 
mission  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  u  number  of 
educational  enterprises  that  have  given  it  a  name  far  and 
wide.  In  18.')7  its  constitution  w.-is  remodelled.  The  Vititns 
i  Fnifruni  now  consists  of  three  pntrinrr^ — the  t  Jerman.  Brit- 
j  ish.  and  American — which  arc  indopenrlenl  in  all  provin- 
I  cial  afl'airs,  but  form  one  organic  whole  in  regard  to  the 
I  fundamental  principles  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and  rituaL 
as  also  in  carrying  on  the  foreign  and  the  Bohemian  mis- 
j  sions.  Hence,  there  is  a  provincial  and  a  gencnil  govern- 
ment. Eaeh  province  has  a  provincial  synod,  which  elects 
I  from  time  to  time  a  board   of  bishops   and  other  cler- 
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gyincn,    styled   the   '•  Provincial    Elders'   Conference,"  to 

a,dminister  the  government  in  the  interval  between  synods. 
To  this  board  is  committed  the  power  of  apiiointin^'  the 
ministers  to  their  several  parishes.  Every  ten  or  twelve 
years  a  General  .Synod  of  the  whole  I'liilaa  Fralnim  is  con- 
vened at  llerrnhiit  in  Saxony.  It  consists  of  deleg.ates 
from  each  province  and  from  the  foreign  missions,  and  elects 
a  board  of  twelve  bishops  and  other  clergymen,  styled  the 
"  Unity's  Elders'  Conference,"  which  oversees  the  whole 
Church  and  superintends  the  foreign  and  Bohemian  mis- 
sions. The  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  set  forth  in  its  Cate- 
chism, its  Easter  Jlorning  Litany,  and  in  the  statutes  drawn 
up  by  the  General  f^ynod,  and  comprises  all  those  ])oints 
which  are  held  by  Trinitarian  Christians  as  essential  to 
salvation.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  Moravian  theol- 
ogy is  the  prominence  given  to  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ,  and  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  Church  gener- 
ally is  its  catholicity.  The  ministry  consists  of  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons.  The  episcopal  office  is  not  pro- 
vincial and  not  diocesan,  but  represents  the  whole  i'liilas 
Fialnim.  A  ritual  is  used  which  comprises  a  litany  for 
Sunday  morning — free  prayer  being  allowed  at  other  times 
— fornis  for  baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper,  confirmation,  etc., 
services  for  the  festivals  of  the  eeclesi.astical  year,  and  a 
particular  litany  for  Easter  morning.  Love-feasts  are  held, 
in  imitation  of  the  primitive  nfiripir,  preparatory  to  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  on  other  occasions.  The  use  of  the  lot, 
which  at  one  time  was  universal,  is  now  greatly  restricted, 
and  in  the  .\merican  province  resorted  to  only  when  a 
minister  receiving  an  ajipointment  renuests  its  use.  The 
enterprises  of  the  Church  are  the  following:  (1)  BoardiiKj 
echouh  for  young  people  not  connected  with  it,  -48 — n.xmely, 
28  in  the  German  province,  15  in  the  British,  and  5  in  the 
American,  educating  annually  about  2i)00  pupils  of  both 
sexes.  There  are,  besides,  numerous  parochial  schools,  a 
college,  a  missionary  institute,  and  3  theological  semina- 
ries. (2)  Foreign  miseione,  begun  in  1732,  since  which 
time  about  2350  missionaries,  male  and  female,  have  been 
sent  out,  and  comprising  the  following  16  "mission  prov- 
inces " — namely,  Greenland,  Labrador,  Indian  country  of 
North  America,  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  St.  Croix,  Ja- 
maica, Antigua,  St.  Kitts,  Barbadoes,  Tabago,  Mosquito 
Coast,  Surinam,  South  African  western  province.  South 
African  eastern  province,  .\ustralia,  and  Thibet.  (3)  Sn- 
hcmiini  mission,  begun  in  1S7U  in  the  early  seats  of  the 
Uuitio  Frairum,  and  numbering  four  stations.  (4)  Doinea- 
tic  minsiini  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  called  the  Diaxpura, 
having  for  its  object  the  evangelization  of  the  European 
state  churches,  without  depriving  them  of  their  members, 
who  are  organized  into  "  societies  "  within  the  Church,  and 
carried  on  in  Germany.  Switzerliind,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  I'oland,  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  other  parts  of 
Russia.  The  whole  number  of  souls  in  the  three  provinces 
of  the  Unilaa  Frairum  is  28,'JSO,  of  whom  15,308  belong  to 
the  American  province:  the  whole  number  of  converts  in 
the  foreign  missions  is  e'.l,322  ;  the  number  of  foreign  mis- 
sioniiries,  325 ;  and  the  entire  membership,  98,227.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  about  SU.OOO  souls  connected  with  the 
Diaspora  mission.  (For  further  particulars  .see  Moraviun 
Munnal,  Bethlehem,  1869.)  Edmund  de  Schwei.vitz. 

Mo'ra«Wood,  the  timber  of  Mora  excelaa,  or  Dimnr- 
pliiiiulrn  Mora,  a  noble  forest  tree  of  Guiana.  It  is  of  tho 
order  Leguminosie.  The  wood  resembles  the  best  oak  in 
quality,  but  is  dark,  like  mahogany.  It  is  used  in  ship- 
building and  exported  to  Europe. 

Mo'ray  Frith,  an  inlet  of  the  German  Ocean,  on  tho 
N.  E.  coast  of  Scotland,  10  miles  wide  at  the  entrance,  and 
stretching  inland  for  about  31  miles,  to  Inverness. 

Morazan'  (Gen.  FnAseisco),  b.  in  Honduras,  Central 
America,  in  1799;  was  secretary-general  of  Honduras  in 
182-t:  was  soon  afterwards  elected  governor  ;  distinguished 
himself  as  a  soldier  in  frequent  contests  with  the  conser- 
vative or  "  reactionary  "  party,  which  ho  drove  from  the 
city  of  (juatcmala  in  1829,  on  which  occasion  tho  national 
congress  decreed  him  the  title  of  "  savior  of  the  republic," 
and"l>y  virtue  of  his  extraordinary  powers  as  comnmnder- 
in-chi"ef  he  effected  a  radical  reform  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
suppressing  the  convent.s,  expelling  the  rebellious  priests, 
and  confiscating  the  Church  property  to  educational  and 
other  public  uses.  In  1832,  after  suppressing  another  for- 
midable insurrection,  Morazan  was  chosen  ])resiilcnt,  but 
was  o]>posed  with  unrelenting  hatred  by  the  conscrviitives, 
and  after  several  years  of  disturbances  tho  republic  was 
disorganized  and  broken  into  five  independent  states. 
Morazan  took  refuge  in  Chili  in  1810;  settled  in  Costa 
Kica  in  1 S 12,  where  he  was  spontaneously  clioscn  president 
of  the  state  with  a  view  to  afforrl  him  a  basis  for  national 
reorganization,  but  after  a  short  time  a  counter-revolution 
broke  out,  to  which  Morazan  fell  a  prisoner,  and  was  ex- 
ecuted Sept.  16,  1842. 


Atorbihan',  department  of  France,  a  part  of  the  old 

province  of  Bretagne,  bordering  S.  on  the  Atlantic.  Area, 
2B07  square  miles.  Pop.  490,352.  The  northern  p.art  is 
"jilly,  but  tho  rest,  especially  the  land  along  the  sea.  is  low 
and  level,  forming  large  plains,  in  some]ilaces  very  fertile, 
in  others  occupied  by  heath  or  marshes.  Horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  bees  are  extensively  reared  :  corn.  hemp,  (lax, 
and  apples  arc  raised;  cider,  butter,  and  honey  are  the 
principal  products.  The  fisheries  are  very  important.  Out 
of  66,104  children,  38,149  received  no  schoid  education  at 
all  in  1857.     Principal  towns,  Lorient  and  Vannes. 

Morco'ne,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Benevcnto.  This 
town,  of  ancient  origin,  is  sup])osed  by  some  to  be  the 
Mori/iiNtin  of  the  Samnites.     Pop.  in  1874,6914. 

Mor'dants  [Fr..  from  Lat.  mortlco,  to  "bite;"  Ger. 
ftei'zeii],  substances  used  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing  to 
fix  colors  which  have  no  affinity  for  the  tissues  :  in  gilding, 
any  viscous  or  sticky  matter  em])loyed  in  making  gold- 
leaf  adhere.  Mordants  are  indispensable  to  the  dyer ;  they 
serve  as  a  bond  of  union  between  the  fibre  and  the  color, 
and  many  of  them  modify  the  tint  of  the  color,  thus  en- 
abling the  dyer  to  produce  many  shades  of  color  with  the 
same  dye.  Animal  fibres,  as  silk  and  wool,  generally  at- 
tract coloring-matters;  for  them,  therefore,  mordants  are 
less  important,  though  they  are  often  used,  either  to  make 
the  color  more  durable  or  to  brighten  or  otherwise  modify 
the  tint.  Few  colors  can,  however,  be  made  to  adhere  to 
vegetable  fibres,  cotton  or  linen,  without  the  aid  of  a  mor- 
dant. Colors  which  require  mordants  are  called  adjective ; 
those  which  do  not.  substantive.  Safllower  is  a  substantive 
dye  for  cotton  and  linen  ;  most  other  dyes  arc  adjective  for 
these  fibres.  The  mordant  has  a  positive  affinity  for  both 
color  and  fibre,  and  binds  the  two  together.  The  most  im- 
portant mordants  are  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  oxide  of 
tin.  They  are  generally  ap])lied  in  the  foi-m  of  soluble 
salts.  If  cotton  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
alumina,  a  basic  acetate  of  alumina  will  be  fixed  on  tho 
fibres  so  firmly  as  to  resist  removal  by  washing:  if  the 
cotton  be  now  treated  with  water  and  ground  madder,  the 
red  coloring-matters  of  the  madder,  alizarine  and  pur]iur- 
ine,  will  unite  with  the  alumina,  and  thus  each  fibre  will 
become  covered  with  the  red  madder  lakes,  or  salts  of  ali- 
zarine and  purpurine,  with  alumina.  If  an  iron  salt  be 
substituted  for  the  acetate  of  alumina,  as  acetate  of  iron, 
a  similar  result  would  follow  the  treatment  with  madder, 
except  that,  as  the  iron  compounds  with  alizarine  and  pur- 
purine are  purple,  the  cotton  would  be  dyed  of  this  color. 
Sometimes  the  mordant  and  color  are  a]jplied  simultane- 
ously. Astringents,  such  as  sumac,  nutgalls,  etc.,  are  em- 
ployed as  mordants,  and  act  by  virtue  of  the  tannic  acid 
they  contain.  When  mord:ints  are  printed  on  cotton  cloth 
in  stripes  and  figures,  and  the  cloth  thus  mordanted  is 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  dycstuff,  the  color  is  fixed  in 
similar  stripes  and  figures,  leaving  the  other  portions  of 
cloth  white;  this  is  calico.  Sometimes  the  color  is  mixed 
with  a  salt  of  the  mordant,  and  the  two  are  printed  to- 
gether ("topical  printing").  On  subjecting  the  cloth  to  the 
action  of  steam,  the  acid  of  the  mordant,  generally  acetic,  is 
expelled,  and  the  base  and  color  become  fixed  on  the  cloth. 
The  term  monlnnt  is  sometimes  applied  to  agents  which 
act  merely  mechanically  and  cement  the  color  to  the  fibre, 
as  albumen,  caseine,  etc.,  which  are  used  for  pigment  colors, 
such  ns  ultramarine,  oxide  of  chromium,  etc.,  and  for  ani- 
line colors.  Tho  term  is  also  iii)plied  to  salts  which  furnish 
a  part  of  the  matter  of  which  the  color  actually  consists, 
as  the  iron  salt  in  producing  )>russian  blue  or  the  lead  salt 
in  forming  chrome  yellow.  In  these  colors  there  is  no 
proper  mordant,  as  the  insoluble  color  is  merely  produced 
in  the  fibre  by  the  combination  of  its  comi>onent  parts. 
This  difference  is  more  apparent  than  real,  as  the  same  is 
actually  true  when  alumina  or  iron  is  used  with  madder 
or  with  astringents.  (See  articles  on  Cai.uo-I'uimtim;  and 
Dy,:,NG.I  t^"-  F-  Chandi.eh. 

Mor'tlccai  (.Alfred),  b.  in  North  Carolina  about  1800; 
graduated  iit  West  Point,  and  was  appointed  second  lieu- 
tenant of  engineers  July,  1823.  remaining  at  the  Military 
Academy  as  professor  of  philo.sophy  and  engineering  till 
1825;  transferred  to  the  ordnance  corps  with  tho  rank  of 
captain  1832,  and  in  1855  sent  by  the  government  as  mem- 
ber of  tho  military  commission  to  the  Crimea,  etc.,  his  ro- 
jiort  being  iiublisiied  by  Congress  in  I860;  resigncrl  May 
5,  1861.  .\uthor  of  various  professional  works,  including 
tho  Ordnanrr  Manual.  Since  1863  he  has  been  assistant 
engineer  of  tho  Mexic<)  and  Pacific  R.  K. 

IMorden'tc,  or  Mordante  [It.],  in  music,  a  species 
of  short  trill  or  shake  formerly  much  in  use.  It  was  com- 
monly written  and  played  as  in  the  example  following: 


M(jJ:k    M(;i:i.AU. 
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Moro  (IfANKAir),  b.  iit  Stapldton,  GloucotttorHhfro.  Kof^- 
liiTifl.  Kub.  2,  I74.'i ;  wii^  u<lu(;iitiMl  iit  ii  Ke?niiiuiy  kept  by  liur 
two  iiMrr  Hlt<tui'M  at  Mriftol,  in  which  t*hv  uiU^rwimln  hfoaino 
a  Iruclioi';  h<';;aii  wrltiii;;  |iciimmh.  |iii>f>inilH,  roiniintii;  liilefi, 
iiinl  tiii^t^'I'Mv*  lit  nil  cjirlv  ».;^t» ;  iim'lt>  tin;  in'nimiiilimri'  of 
(Jurrick,  by  vvhniri  hor  tni^^nlicM  i»f  /*.•/«»/  (177?^)  uii'l  7'/ie 
J'\iinf  I'^iilHrUiHxl  word  fiiiM*L'Ht»fiiUy  |troi|in('i|  uf.  Cfiveiit  (lar- 
(I(*ii  ;  obtiiinoii  Iho  warin  fricinlMhip  iintl  inliiiiiatinii  of  Dr. 
.Idhn.^'in.  Iliirki'.  iiinI  th<!  litufiiry  <'iii'l(!  swiiycil  by  tluMii  ; 
iibiituhiiinl  wriliiit^  Inr  tho  Htiijfi)  frimi  rt^lif^ioiiH  m;fU|>h;M 
wliih'  ill  thi'  In-i^^ht  i»C  t<iiri'cs,x,  iind  di'ViitinI  her  pen  to  (lio 
ailvniiiMMiioiit  of  rrlitfion  and  (Hliicution :  Kuttlud  al  Wrtn^- 
ton  I7X*'.;  prcHlti.-.-.I  Sarrrd  Dniuuin  (I7S2),  AVorm  n7H(J), 
Tlinu,//,fH  oil  tfir  M,iinirr>i  uf  th<-  dn-'it  flTSS).  und  IttHifinn 
nf  fh'r  Ftfi/nuiinhfr  M'urhl' { \7\H  I;  »"-t  iiblinhcd  lit  Miith'  the 
(Uirup  Hi/HiHi'tiHif  (I7!t.'»),  II  Minnthly  ncrifidiral  whiidi  at- 
tainod  iiii  iiinncnsd  clrcuhttion.  in  whudi  hUc  piibliMherl  a 
HuricH  of  f<hort  moral  (iik-s.  incdudin^  tlio  cclobratorl  Shrp- 
htrtt  of  SnliHhuni  /'ffn'ti  ;  a'-iitiircrl  a  r.oinpotencc  by  her 
wriliiiLiH  and  tlie  inana;;i'iiicnt  of  her  seminary;  removed 
to  Itarley  Wood,  near  Cbehlart  (ISO'J).  wlicre  n\w  founded 
several  ehnritable  HehoolH ;  ptibliHhod  Strirtitri't  on  thr.  Mod- 
rru  SifHtrm  uf  Frmiilr  /Cilitratitni  (I70fl),  whi(di  lod  to  her 
beinn  invittMl  to  draw  up  a  pro';ratninc  for  the  ediieatlon 
of  Charh.tti'.  tlie  prin'-e-^s  of  \Vale-< ;  wrote  in  I  S<H»  ('>rfrhn 
ill  Snii-rh  n/  <i  Wifr,  her  m(»«t  popular  book,  followeil  by 
Prtirfi'nil  l*!fhf  (ISJI),  nn<l  numerouH  other  works;  settled 
at  (Mifton  I82S.  and  <I.  there  Sept.  7,  IS;i:{.  leuving  a  fortune 
of  X.'tO.DOO,  (ino-third  of  whieh  was  bequeathed  for  ehari- 
tfthle  piirpoHew.  A  pbM'^ini;  ineident  in  her  later  eareer  was 
her  aUin-lionate  interest  in  the  b  »y  Thomas  Habinj^ton  Ma- 
cauhiy,  \vho  resided  aeonsidcrable  time  with  her,  and  doubt- 
loss  owed  snnicthinii  of  liis  oxtra-irdinary  literary  eareer  to 
her  watehfu!  care.  Her  etunplete  Woikx  were  piibli><hed  in 
1 1  vols.  ( ISI'O),  and  several  of  them  are  still  frequently  re- 
printed. (Sco  her  Mvumint,  by  William  Roberts  (i  vols., 
IS.!  I),  and  the  Correspondence  of  JIunnah  More  with  Zach- 
iiri/  M»tvanlnii  (18G0).) 

More  (Hknuv),  D.  I>.,  F.  K.  S.,  b.  in  Grantham,  Leices- 
tershire. Knj^.,  Oct.  12.  Uil  t;  was  bred  a  Puritan;  Ptudied 
at  Kton  and  Christ  CoUejje,  Cambridije.  whore  bo  took  a 
fellowship.  In  1(>7.»  be  bceame  prebendary  of  (iloncestcr ; 
d.  at  ('anibrid;;e.  Sept.  I.  IfiS".  lie  is  remembered  as  a 
mystical  pliiloso]ihcr  and  admirer  of  IMato  ami  the  Cab- 
balists ;  author  of  Ci'iijrrtnra  (^•ihulisdrtt,  I'hH"Hitphic(tl 
l\>ruiH  {1017).'  The  ^f}/Htrrl/  nf  fniipittif  (lOtVl).  Enehiriditm 
Kfhif'uni  (Hi09),  Enchiridion  }frtapln}Hiruni  (1071).  and  of 
a  number  of  other  works  characterized  by  aeutoncss,  groat 
loarnin;;,  and  a  thoroui^hly  devout  spirit. 

More  (Sir  Thomas),  b.  in   London.  Entjland.  in   1 180, 

son  id'  Sir  J<din  More,  iud^e  of  the  kin;;'s  bonrh  :  studied 
Latin  under  Nieholas  Hart  :  became  at  the  n;;e  of  fifteen  a 
member  of  the  family  of  Cardinal  .Itthn  Morton,  arelibishop 
of  Canterbury,  for  whom  bo  ])rohably  acted  as  secretary  or 
amanuensis  in  prepariu-.;  Thr  IllHtnrif  of  thr  Pitfifnl  Life 
and  rn/ortiinotr  Death  of  Kintj  Kdirnnl  V.nn<lthr  Dnfcc  of 
Yorh,  hit  lirnthrr,  irith  thr  Troutdrxomr  ond  Tifrfinnical 
Qorernmrnt  of  the  (Junrpntion  of  liirhnrd  IIF.y  and  hin  Afin- 
erahlc  End,  wliieh  has  boon  called  the  first  specimen  of 
classical  En'^lish  prose ;  entered  Canterbury  rnllc^o  (now 
Christ  Church).  Oxford.  1  107.  where  he  learned  Ci reek  under  \ 
William  IJroeyn,  the  first  professor  of  that  langua;;©  in 
En.i^laml;  boL-ame  an  intimate  friend  of  Erasmus ;  studied 
law  at  New  Inn  and  Lincoln's  Inn:  lectured  on  jurispru- 
dence at  Furnival's  Inn,  and  on  St.  Aufjustino's  Dr  Civitntc 
Dei  at  St.  Lawrence's  church  ;  resided  for  some  years  in  a 
(Jrey  Eriais  monastery,  jiartakini^  of  the  manual  labors 
ami  spiritual  exercises  of  the  monks  while  pursuin;;  clas- 
sical stuilies  and  loarnini:;  Frcn-h  and  music;  married 
Miss  .Jane  Colt  l.')l).'»;  cngaj;ed  in  the  practice  of  law  :  soon 
roso  to  ^reat  eminence;  was  elected  to  a  ma<ristracy  of 
criminal  causes  and  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Middle- 
sex ;  opposed  the  exactions  of  Henry  VII.  both  before  the 
courts  and  in  Parliament,  thereby  incurriufj  the  wrath  of 
that  monarch,  visited  upon  his  father  in  the  form  of  ma- 
licious  prosecution,  fine,  and  imprisonment.  Soon  after 
the  accession  of  Henry  V  1 1 1.  Cardinal  Wolsoy  was  charjied 
to  secure  for  the  I'rown  the  sorviees  of  the  brilliant  vounfj 
advocate,  which  ho  effected,  not  without  ditfieulty.  and 
More  was  successively  made  master  of  requests  and  confi- 
dential envoy  t>  the  Netherlands  (LM4  and  i:»L'>)to  nego- 
tiate for  the  enlart^oment  of  eommercial  privilei;es.  About 
this  timo  he  composed  in  Latin  his  m.»st  famous  work,  the 
Uiopiit,  or  account  of  an  iniaijinary  eonimonweatth  in  a 
distant  island  of  the  Atlantic,  of  which  the  manners,  laws. 
and  state  of  society  woro  dojiicted  ns  a  moilol  worthy  of 
English  imitation.  This  work,  printed  at  Louvain.  Ant- 
werp, and  Paris  in  LMO,  and  nt  B;\le  in  1 JIS.  was  quickly 
translated  into  English,  Puteh,  French,  and  Italian,  and 
excited  universal  admiration.    More  was  made>})rivy  ooun- 


oillorand  truafiuror  nf  the  exchcfiuor;  wm  knif(htc(l  L'^21 ; 

repeatedly  ro?iit  by  WoIhvv oniipecmltMinifnisMionHto  l-'raiiec; 
beeamu  a  favorite  of  ibit  kin^  lbrou;rb  the  wit  and  wisdom 
of  his  eoiiveriiilion  :  waM  tdioffen  Spttaker  of  the  Hour-e  uf 
('ominonH  I.il.'>t;  iriadi*  eliaiicrllor  of  tlie  diudiy  of  fj;iticati- 
ter  l.'f'J.'i :  iicconipanied  Wolfiiy  on  lii^t  fiiiiioun  (■iiilta-r>y  to 
France  Mt'll,  and  became  lord  ebaneellor  l.'iliy.  'Ihe  Kefor 
mation  had  then  recently  be;;un  ;  Liilbcr  htwj  viidenlly  hm 
Hailed  nr»t  only  IiIh  clierinbed  friend  EraNinuM,  but  hi-*  iiion 
arch,  and  More  entered  /.ealouMly  into  the  li^fc.  altiickiii;^ 
the  new  doctrines  upon  their  weakest  pointf  with  iiiiiiii 
table  learning  and  wit.  uh  well  ait  cauHtieity.  More  wax  by 
nature  eouHervative;  his  reli^ioun  eonvietionH  wore  of  the 
HtroiiKest  kind;  his  tendencies  to  uxeelieiMn  were  now  rc- 
vivintj;  it  is  not,  therefore,  Hurpri.>«tii;;  that  he  rej^Hrded 
the  represHion  of  heresy  as  a  duly  of  paramount  obligation, 
but  tbo  aueusations  of  cruelty  in  the  perfe'.'ution  of  Prot- 
estants «eein  unfounderi.  However  ready  the  eban<'elbir 
mitflit  lie  to  aiil  Henry  VII  I.  us  "  dtfender  of  the  faith."  hu 
could  not  be  expei'ted  to  acquicHce  in  (he  royal  vaj(«riej«  in 
dealinj;  with  the  ri;;hts  of  (^ueen  Catharine  of  Arii}(on,  and 
hiti  refusal  to  eountenanec  the  proceedings  for  divorce  led 
to  his  retirement  from  the  ehaneellorsbip  in  May.  \b'','l. 
He  thenceforth  lived  in  seclusion  at  Chtdsen  ;  wiih  one  of 
the  belicvors  in  the  divine  mission  of  Elizabeth  Harton,  the 
nun  of  Kent,  and  in  Apr..  15.'M,  was  committed  U>  tbo 
Tower  for  refusing;  to  swear  alle;;iancc  to  the  *'  iu:t  of  huc- 
ccHsion."  which  excluded  the  dauf^htor  of  Queen  Catharine 
from  tlic  tlirone  in  favor  of  the  offsjirinj^  of  Anne  Boleyn  ; 
remaine'l  in  prison  above  a  year  in  free  communication 
with  relatives  and  friends;  refused  to  take  the  oathof  sub- 
mission to  the  kin;;  in  his  newly-a>sumcd  character  of  head 
of  the  Church,  an<I  all  elforts  by  the  council  to  change  Iiis 
resolution  having  proved  fruitless,  he  was  brought  to  trial 
before  the  high  commission  for  construelive  treason,  eon- 
demncMl  t »  death,  and  executed  within  the  Tower  .July  C\, 
Mi'M).  By  the  unanimous  consent  of  historians.  Sir  Thomas 
More  was  one  of  the  greatest  minds  and  purest  charaelers 
on  record.  One  of  Morc's  chief  characteristies  was  hi««  un- 
conquerable pleasantry — a  quality  which  did  not  de-erl 
him  even  upon  the  Si^affcdd.  His  eojlcctcfl  Work^,  Latin 
and  English,  were  published  at  Louvain  lJar»-57;  tlio  best 
known,  the  I'topiti  an*l  the  I^atin  £/*»>/*■«»)•,  have  often  ap- 
peared separately.  {Sec  biographies  by  his  snn-inlaw, 
Roper,  his  great-grandson,  Crcsacre  More.  Cay  Icy,  Sir. I  a  III  C8 
Mackintosh,  and  Lord  Campbell.)  PonrKii  C.  Ri.iss. 

Moro'a,  tlic  ancient  PcfnpnnucHus  [island  of  Pclops].  is 
the  largo  southern  peninsula  of  (i recce,  separated  from  the 
tnainland  by  tlie  (Julfs  of  Patras,  C/irinth.  and  Kgtna.  and 
connected  with  it  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Corinth.  Area, 
estimated  atSSIlO  square  miles.  Pop.  fiOO.flOO.  ft  is  an  ele- 
vated tablcdand  encircle<l  with  bign  mountains,  often  arid 
and  unproductive  on  account  of  lack  of  tvater.  but  in  many 
places  interscirted  by  very  fertile  valleys.  The  etymology 
of  the  name  Atorro,  which  in  the  early  Middle  .Ages  super- 
seded the  old  name.  Peloponnesus,  is  uncertain.  Some  de- 
rive it  from  nioruH,  "  mulberry,"  because  the  outline  of  the 
country  is  like  that  of  the  leaf  of  the  mulberry;  others  de- 
rive it  from  Hiojv.  a  Slavic  word,  signifying  "  sea."  meaning 
by  it  the  more  maritime  part  of  Greece.  The  latter  seems 
the  more  probable,  os  the  land  w.ns  invaded  in  the  eighth 
century  by  Slavic  tribes,  which  settled  and  remained  here, 
and  gave  many  rivers  and  )daces  new  names  of  Slavic  origin. 

Morcau%  tp.  of  Colo  co..  Mo.     Pop.  620. 

Morcau,  tji.  of  Moniteau  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1084. 

iHoreau,  tp.  of  Morgan  co.,  Mo.      Pop.  2168. 

.llorcnii,  tp.  of  Saratoga  co.,  X.  Y..  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Hnilson  Ki\er  and  on  the  Rensselaer  nn<l  Saratoga 
R.  K..  -IS  miles  N.  of  Albany.  It  has  several  inaniifactur- 
ing  villages  and  a  quarry  of  black  marble.     Pop.  22j6. 

Moreau  (.Iran  VuTon).  b.  at  Morlaix.  in  Brctngno, 
Aug.  11.  17fi:t:  studied  first  law.  but  joined  in  17C2  the 
army  of  tho  north  as  commander  of  a  battalion  of  volun- 
teers from  Rcnnes.  and  evinced  under  Pichegrn  such  a 
military  talent  that  in  171*4  he  was  raadcagoncral  ofdivis- 
ion.  In  17'jr<  he  commanded  tho  army  of  the  Rhine  and 
Mo?elle,  and  penetrated  into  the  centre  of  Bavaria,  <lriving 
tho  .\u!=trians  under  .-Vrohduke  Charles  before  him;  but 
after  .Tourdan's  defeat  at  Wiirxbnrg  (Scj^t.  S),  he  was-oora- 
pelled  to  retreat  in  order  not  to  be  cut  off  from  France,  and 
this  retreat  along  the  valley  of  the  Danube  and  through 
the  Black  Forest,  ac'omplished  in  perfect  order  and  with- 
out loss,  while  fighting  a  superior  and  victorious  army, 
established  his  fame  as  one  of  tho  greatest  living  generals. 
Tnciileutally  implicated  in  the  oonspiraey  of  Picheirru.  he 
bocanie  suspected  and  received  no  command  for  nearly  two 
yoari*  :  but  in  171*'.'  ho  commanded  in  Italy,  first  under 
Soberer  and  then  under  Joubort.  and  distinguishe*!  himself 
again.     By  those  who  wished  to  overthrow  the  Bireotorj 
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the  dictatorship  was  offered  him.  but  feeling  himself  un- 
able to  govern  a  state,  he  declined  the  offer  and  gave  his 
services  to  Napoleon.  Next  year  (Apr.  25,  ISOO)  he  crossed 
the  Rhine  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  100,000  men,  and  now 
followed  the  cam]>aig;n  through  Bavaria  and  Austria  to  the 
wall?  of  Vienna,  ending  with  the  deci.^ive  victory  at  Ho- 
henlinden  (Dec.  3),  which  resulted  in  the  Peace  of  Lun6- 
ville  (Feb.  9.  1301) — a  campaign  as  brilliant  as  that  Napo- 
leon made  at  the  same  time  through  Northern  Italy.  But 
from  this  moment  a  rivalry  sprang  up  between  the  two 
great  generals.  Mnreau's  wife  succeeded  in  embittering 
his  heart  against  the  First  Consul,  and  Napoleon  was 
determined  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  to  crush  him. 
He  was  arrested  (Feb.  15,  1804)  as  an  accomplice  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Pichegru  and  Cadoudal  against  the  life  of 
the  First  Consul,  and  althougii  the  proofs  were  very  in- 
sufficient, he  was  declared  guilty  (June  10)  and  banished. 
He  went  to  North  America,  and  settled  at  Morrisville,  Pa., 
but  on  the  invitation  of  Alexander  I.  of  Russia  he  re- 
turned to  Furope  in  ISlli,  and  was  present  at  the  empe- 
ror's side  in  the  battle  of  Dresden  (Aug.  27.  ISi:^. ).  when  a 
cannon-ball  fractured  both  his  legs.  He  d.  Sept.  2,  at 
Laun.  in  Bohemia,  and  his  body  was  brought  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  it  was  buried  with  great  solemnity. 

Itloreau  de  St.-Mery  (Mederic  Louis  Elte).  b.  at 
Port  Royal.  Martini(|ue  (West  Indies).  Jan.  13,  1750:  en- 
tered the  corps  of  royal  gendarmes  1769;  studied  law 
while  in  garrison;  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  returned  to 
Martiniq^ue  and  practised  his  profession  ;  became  a  member 
of  the  superior  council  of  Santo  Domingo  17«0;  studied 
the  history,  geogra])hy,  and  natural  productions  of  the 
Antilles  :  discovered  and  renovated  the  tomb  of  Columbus ; 
returned  to  Paris  shortly  before  the  Revolution  ;  was  pres- 
ident of  the  electors  of  Paris  assembled  at  the  Hotel  do 
Ville:  determined  the  election  of  La  Fayette  as  head  of 
the  national  guard  ;  took  his  seat  in  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly as  dejtuty  for  Martinique;  was  proscribed  during 
the  Reign  of  Terror ;  escaped  from  prison  and  ca,mc  to  the 
U.  S.  with  his  family ;  became  a  bookkeeper  in  New  York 
City  1793:  established  a  bookstore  and  a  printing-press 
at  Philadelphia;  published  fJencn'pt}<»i8  of  the  Spanish 
(1790)  and  the  Fren(?h  ]>art  of  Santo  Domingo  (1797-98); 
returned  to  Paris  1799;  became  historiographer  to  the 
navy,  councillor  of  state,  and  commander  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  1800;  was  envoy  to  Parma  1801;  administrator 
of  that  state,  of  Piaeenza,  and  of  tTuastalla  1802-0(i ;  was 
an  enlightened  administrator:  lost  his  post  through  the 
displeasure  of  Napoleon  at  his  refusal  to  act  as  a  jdiant 
tool ;  fell  into  poverty,  but  was  succored  by  Josephine,  his 
distant  relative;  re-jeived  a  gift  of  15,000  francs  from 
Louis  XVIII.  in  1817.  and  d.  at  Paris  Jan.  28,  1819. 

More'dock,  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  111.     Pop.  636. 

Morn'head,  ])<)st-v.,  cap.  of  Rowan  co.,  Ky.,  35  miles 
W.  by  S.  cit"  (J  ray  son. 

Morehead,  or  lUorehead  City,  post-v.  of  Morehead 
tp..  and  seaport  of  Carteret  co.,  N.  C.  the  S.  E.  terminus 
of  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  R.  R.,  30  miles  S.  E. 
of  New  Berne.  It  is  on  Old  Topsail  Inlet,  and  has  a  steam- 
ferry  to  Be.aufort  and  a  line  of  steamships  to  New  York. 
Pop.  of  V.  267;  of  tp.  1168. 

Morehead,  tp.  of  duilford  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  210-1. 

Morehead  (Charlks  S.),b.  in  1H02  in  Nelson  co.,  Ky.; 
was  edueatcd  at  Transylvania  University:  became  a  law- 
yer; was  often  in  the  legislature,  of  which  he  was  three 
timet*  chosen  Speaker  :  attorney-general  of  Kentucky  1832- 
37;  M.  (.'.  1847-51  ;  governor  of  Kentucky  1855-59;  was 
a  Clay  Whig,  but  became  a  strong  secessionist,  and  was 
confined  iit  Fort  Lafiiyette.  near  New  York,  for  sedition  for 
a  long  time  in  the  war  of  1861-05.  D.  near  Greenville, 
Miss.,  Dei*.  23,  1H68. 

Morehead  (Jambs  T.),  b.  at  Covington,  Kv..  May  24. 
1797:  was  ciUicatcrl  at  Transylviinia  University  ami  tho 
University  of  North  Carolina,  and  studied  law  with  J.  J. 
Crittenden  ;  practised  law  at  Bowling  Green.  Frankfort, 
and  Covington,  Ky.  ;  was  often  in  the  logiwlature ;  lieu- 
tenant-governor 1832  ;  governor  1834-36  ;  president  of  the 
board  of  internal  improvements  L8;i8-41  ;  I'.  S.  Senator 
from  Kentucky  1841-17  ;  author  of  a  work  on  /'ntctirc  nnd 
Prurirtlin'jH  at  Law  (LS46),  etc.  D.  at  Covington,  Kv.,  Dec. 
28,  1854. 

Morehead  (John  M.").  b.  about  179fl  in  North  Candina ; 
graduated  in  1817  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina: 
was  an  able  lawyer;  president  of  the  Whig  national  con- 
vention IslM;  governor  of  North  Carolina  1841-15.  I>.  iit 
Rockbri.lgi-.  Va.,  Aug.  28,  1866. 

Mnre'honHe,  parish  of  N.  E.  Louipinna.  bounded  N. 
by  Arkannas.  Area,  H0()  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  W. 
by  the  river  Wiifhita  and  E.  by  Bay«ni  Bneuf,  and  is  inter- 
Bected  by  Bayou  Bartholomew,  all  navigable.   It  is  very  fer- 


tile ;  cotton  and  corn  are  leading  products.  Cap.  Bastrop. 
Pop.  9387, 

Morehouse,  tp.  of  Hamilton  eo.,  N.  Y.  (P.  0.  More- 
iTOi'SEVTLLEj.  It  is  in  the  Adirondac  wilderness,  and 
abounds  in  lakes  and  mountains.     Pop.  180. 

Mor'el  [Fr.  jnurilte],  the  name  given  to  the  members 
of  the  genus  Morvhclla,  belonging  to  the  ascomyeetous 
group  of  Fungi.  (See  Fungi.)  The  genus  comprises  only 
a  few  species,  and  is  characterized  by  an  ovoid  or  plicate, 
decply-lobed,  or  pitted  pilens  raised  upon  a  stJilk,  the  pits 
being  covered  by  the  spore-bearing  surface,  called  the  hi/nie- 
viimi.  The  morels  are  best  known  for  their  esculent  quali- 
ties, being  among  those  fungi  which  were  first  used  as  arti- 
cles of  food.  The  most  widely  known  species  of  the  genus 
is  MnrcheUfi  escuhnta,  Pers.,  which  is  easily  recognized  by 
its  large  olive  or  smoky-gray  colored  ]iileus,  two  to  three 
inches  in  diameter,  covered  by  anastomosing  ribs,  which 
form  large  and  deep  pits,  raised  upon  a  short,  thick,  and 
hollow  stalk,  confluent  with  the  contracted  base  of  the 
pileus.  It  inhabits  woody  and  bushy  places  on  sandy  soil, 
growing  chiefly  in  the  spring.  The  common  morel  is  found 
in  the  V.  S.,  as  well  as  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  but  those 
in  commerce  come  mostly  from  Germany.  From  the  fact 
that  this  fungus  prefers  to  grow  on  soil  over  which  a  fire 
has  recently  passed,  the  German  peasants  set  fire  to  the 
forests  to  such  an  alarming  extent  that  rigid  laws  were  en- 
acted against  such  depredations.  .1/.  rrassiprs,  Pers..  is  the 
"gigantic  morel,"  remarkable  for  its  grooved  stem,  which 
sometimes  reaches  nearly  a  foot  in  length.  The  substance 
of  the  flesh  is  not  so  firm  as  that  of  ^f.  csculenta,  uot  easily 
dried,  and  apt  to  decompose.  M.  spmiUhent,  DC,  as  the 
name  implies,  has  its  pileus  separatcil  from  the  stalk  for 
half  its  length.  The  reticulations  of  the  pileus  are  formed 
by  ribs  running  down  from  the  ape.x.  Stem  five  or  more 
inches  high,  hollow,  pitted,  and  wrinkled  below  and  some- 
what grooved  throughout.  .1/.  pitstuhi,  Pers.,  the  **  spread- 
ing morel."  is  a  very  excellent  and  rare  species.  M.  dcU- 
ci'osn  in  Java.  J/.  liohemira  in  Bohemia,  and  ^f.  CaroUn- 
iaitn,  Bosc.,  of  tho  Southern  States  are  a  few  other  mem- 
bers of  the  genus,  all  of  which  are  used  more  or  less  for  food. 
Morels  are  largely  used  as  a  flavoring  for  sauces  and  soups 
and  in  the  production  of  the  finest  qualities  of  catchup. 
They  are  very  palatable  when  stewed.      W.  G.  Farlow. 

More'land,  post-tp.  of  Pope  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  299. 

Morcland,  tp.  of  Scott  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2613. 

Morclaiid,  tp.  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  815. 

3Ioreland,  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  2207. 

More'lia,  capital  of  the  state  of  Michoacan,  Mexico, 
and  seat  of  an  arehiepiscopal  see,  established  in  1863. 
Founded  by  the  Sjjaniards  as  early  as  1541,  it  was  called 
Valladolid  until  1828,  when  the  present  name  was  given  in 
memory  of  the  revolutionary  chief  Jose  Maria  Morelos, 
who,  as  well  as  Iturbide.  was  born  there.  Upon  a  gentle, 
flat  hill,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains  and  hills 
forming  a  charming  amj>hitheatre  of  flowers  and  verdure  in 
the  spring  season,  the  city  is  solidly  built,  with  well-pavcd, 
regularly  laid-out  streets  embellished  by  a  number  of  hand- 
some ecclesiastical  and  other  public  structures,  including, 
notably,  the  stately  cathedral,  with  two  lofty,  graceful  tow- 
ers, erected  in  1745.  Water  is  supplied  by  a  costly  arched 
aqueduct,  built  in  1788  at  the  expense  of  the  bishop,  F'ray 
Antonio  de  San  Miguel,  to  give  employment  to  the  poor 
during  a  famine.  The  jiresent  popuhition  exceeds  30,000 
souls.  About  6350  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  cli- 
mate is  genial,  and  much  attention  is  now  given  to  public 
instruction  at  the  expense  of  the  city  and  state,  including 
the  college  of  San  Nicolas  de  Hirlalgo,  as  well  as  day  and 
night  primary  sehoctls.  An  anciently  founiicd  college  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  thorough  instruction  of  persons 
for  the  jiriesthood.  A  large  cotton-factory,  at  work  day 
and  night,  established  in  1868,  with  2500  spindles  and  78 
looms,  consumes  all  the  cotton  grown  in  the  state  of  Michoa- 
can. Book-j  were  ])rinled  in  Mor(;li:i  ( Valiaibdid)  as  early 
as  1559.  Lat.  of  city,  19°  42'  12"  N..  Ion.  (1°  46'  45"  \V. 
of  Mexico)  101°  02'  10"  W.  of  Greenwich.  Thomas  Jokda.n. 

MoreU'  ((iKonoK),  b.  at  Lenox.  Mass..  Mar.  22,  1786: 
grafluated  in  1807  at  WtlHains  College;  called  to  the  bar 
in  1811;  removed  to  Cooporstown,  N.  Y. ;  was  first  judge 
of  the  Otsogo  county  court  1827  and  1832:  a  U.  S.  judge 
in  Michigan  1832-36;  ajudgc  of  the  Michigan  supreme 
court  lS;{6-43;  its  chief-)ustieo  1843-15.  I),  at  Detroit 
Mar.  8,  1845. 

Morell  (JoTiv  D.l.b.  in  Kngland  about  lsl5.  one  of  tho 
royal   inspectors  of  sehtxds;   has  published   An  HiHf<trirnl 

tiiiii  (^ritiraf  View  o/'  fAc  Sprrn/fitirr  Phtfomtphil  of  Euviipe 
III  ihr  Ninetrftith  fViJ/nri/  {2  Vols.,  1846),  LrrhivcH  t>u  ihr 
P/iifoftophiraf  7'rtiffpiirivH\if'  tfifl  At/A  {\MH),  Tftr  rh}tonf,],hy 
of  Hvliititm  (1849).  EhmfiHtH  of  PHyohufoijif  (1853).  Ihinti- 
bookfor  Logio  (1825),  and  other  works  upon  philosophioal 
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mill  cilucutiunal  topicH.  und  wuh  author  of  Iho  oontributiuiiH 
or:  "  Nutioiml  Ediioatioii  "  in  tlio  ICnvytUvpu-dia  Uritniutica 
(Sth  «.!.,  IM;>H). 

Mort*'ll)l,  town  oi'Spiiin.  |iT'f>vin(Mj  of  CiiHtcIloii,  Ih  hiit- 
rnuM'h'il  with  \vitll,-«  iukI  (Ifliiidi'l  \>\  ii  wtirpii^;  cittnli'il  wliir*li 
luL"  |iliiyctl  iL  r!iiiis|ii(-tioiiH  |iiii'L  iti  iniiiiy  SiiiiiuhIi  wiiii^,  I'op. 
.OlidO. 

iVloro'los,  or  .MoiitnnoreloN,  fi»riiiiM  ly  Sun  Mtitrt,  »/r/ 
I'ilnii,  tmvii  of  Mcxiro,  in  tlir  >ttilf  of  Nuuvo  Leon,  I'OOO 
feot  iil)i)Vr  (li(>  HtMi,  liiiH  iiiiiMuracliirrrt  of  Hugar,  rum,  hurfl- 
wiin-,  hilts,  t-|i-..  iinil  <MH>M  iiihiihitiLiitH. 

.^lorir'los  V  I'a'voii  i.Iusi;  M  vkeaI,  I>. nt  Vulluduliil  (now 
niiiiieil  MoiL-liii  ill  lii>  honor),  r<tiiLL'  of  Michoiicun,  Mcxiro, 
Sc|il.  'M),  170.');  nliot  in  th«  city  of  Mt-xiro  Dee.  22,  1HI.>. 
Of  htiinhlu  |)ftronlii;;r,  he  earned  iih  a  muleteer  tho  ineitn»4 
of  iMliiciilioii,  iiii'l  eiilerini;  llie  priesthoiMl.  for  wliicli  he  felt 
a  Htroni;  a><|Mnilioii.  heiMiiiu  euriili'  of  'ruvjirtmroH  nnd 
Nucit|ie(aro.  A  |Mi]iil  of  llio  curate  |[iihi];;u,  he  joined  in 
the  revolt  made  hy  the  laller  a>;ainst  the  Spaniurdtt  in 
ISIO,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  extendin;^  tho 
movement  on  thtr  S.  W,  eoast,  where  ho  noon  wax  at  ttie 
hcjid  of  ;il)llll  men,  otlicered  hy  Monio  of  tho  weailliieft  and 
nio.st  inlliientiul  youn;;  men  of  that  ro;^icHi.  lie  niiinife.sled 
derided  military  ciiiini-ity,  with  tiio  tart  relatint;  to  dlHei- 
pline  us  well  lis  handlin;;  his  foree^.  On  Keh.  l!),  1HI2,  he 
foiiiilit  and  defeated  a  S|mni.tli  iiriny  at  (.'autia  Amilpas, 
where  iie  was  suhf<ei|uently  he>*ie;;ed  hy  other  S|ninihh  forees, 
hut  elTecte'i  lijs  eseape  tn  win  repealed  victories  from  the 
SpaniardH  in  other  ([uarteri'  of  Mexico^  at  one  time  holding 
Orizaha  on  the  K.  eoast.  then  Ouxaca  in  the  8.,  and  yet 
a;?ain  Aeapuleo,  whieli  Ik-  took  in  Aug.,  IHl.'i.  In  an  ex- 
podition  against  \'alladolid  in  Dec.,  ISIH,  he  was  diH- 
astrously  beaten  hy  Iturhide,  after  which  the  tide  of  for- 
tune ran  ctiii<4tiintly  against  him,  until  he  wa.-^  taken  jirin- 
oner  Nov.  1,'),  ISI;').  carried  in  triumpli  to  Mexico,  there 
tried,  and  shot.  In  his  death  the  revolt  was  deprived  of 
its  ablest  leader.  TlioMAS  JoiiDAN. 

Moreii'ei,  post-v.  of  Lenawee  co..  Mich.,  on  the  Canada 
Southern  H.  It.,  has  a  union  widiool.  1  churches,  I  news- 
paper, I  woollen  and  (louring  mill,  2  hotels,  I  tannery,  and 
.stores.  Priui-ipal  employment,  fanning  and  dairying. 
Pop.  about  IStM).  K.  D.  Ar.LKN.  Kn.  "Nkw  Eiia."  ' 

i>Iorr'toii  Hay,  a  small  inlet  of  tho  Paeifn^  Oeoan,  on 
the  K.  coast  of  Qucen.sland,  .\ustralia,  sheltered  seaward 
hy  Morcton  and  Stradbroko  islandtt.  A  convict  sottlomcnt 
was  made  hero  in  1849. 

More'town,  post-tp.  of  Washington  co.,  Vt.,  has  manu- 
factures (if  lumber,  etc.      Poji.  120;i. 

More 'to  y  i'nbn'Aa  (Ar.i-sTiN).h.  in.'^pain  about  1000; 
was  a  fertile  and  successful  dramatist,  a  friend  and  imita- 
tor of  hope  de  Vega  and  t'aldoron  ;  became  an  ecclesiastic 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  after  writing  more  than  200 
plays,  of  which  the  most  admired  was  fh-adpn  con  ci  Dcn- 
<f>n  {•'  Disdain  met  with  Disdain"),  rockonerl  one  of  tho 
four  most  perfect  pioducti4ins  of  the  Spanish  dramii.  D. 
at  Toledo  Oct.  28,  H)i)'.t.  An  incoinj)Ictc  edition  was  com- 
menced during  his  lifetime,  and  terminated  in  lOSl  in  3 
vols.  Rrunet  regards  Moreto  as  tho  creator  in  Spain  of  a 
true  comedy,  to  which  Lope  do  Vega  and  Calderon  had 
merely  approximated. 

Mor'lit  (Cami'Up.i.i.).  M.  T)..  b.  at  Jlerculaneum.  Mo., 
1S21);  was  educated  at  Columbian  College,  D.  C. :  studied 
chemistry  with  .J.  C.  Itooth.  with  whom  he  was  associated 
as  editor  of  the  Kiiri/clttpivdiit  of  C/iemin(ri/  { 1S;>0)  ;  became 
a  I'nanufaeturer  of  chemicals ;  professcir  of  chemistry  in 
tho  Inivorsity  of  Maryland  IS.'j4-.')S.  when  ho  removed  to 
New  York.  Author  of  a  work  on  the  manufacture  of  soap 
and  candles  ( 1847).  Chcmh-'il  a,fl  Phnnnnr.-Htlml  Mnni}»i- 
htti-niH  ( 1S4S),  Tanninij  und  Ctirryhuf,  from  the  French, 
with  additions  (lSo2),  J'er/umert/  (1865):  with  I^rofessor 
ItiMitli  prepared  tho  Smithsonian  report  ( ISfil)  on  tho 
progress  <if  the  chemical  arts;  also  author  and  eilitor  of 
other  works,  chiefly  chemical,  besides  numerous  scientific 
papers. 

iMorga'scni  (Giovanni  Rattista).  h.  nt  Forli.  in  tho 
Papal  States.  Feb.  2o.  U1S2 ;  studied  medicine  at  Pologna; 
practised  in  his  native  town  and  at  Venice,  and  wa.s  ap- 
pointed in  1 711  professor  of  nnatomy  at  Padua,  where  ho 
d.  Nov.  5,  1771.  llis  De  SedfbuH  et  Cuumti  ^fn•hl^rum  per 
AiiiitiHnt'it  hniuf/ntit   (2  vols.,  1701).  Afircrstifin  AiHituinitit 

('A  vols.,  1700-111).  und   Kpitrofir  AmitunuLK  XVI/f..  funn 
tho  foundation  of  pathological  anatomy. 

i>Ior'gan«  county  of  N.  Alabama.  Area,  725  ftqunrc 
miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Tennessee  River.  The  X. 
portion  is  an  nlluvinl  plain  :  the  remainder  is  a  high  plateau 
containing  beds  of  coal.  Corn,  live-stdek.  and  cotton  wro 
loading  products.  It  is  trnversed  by  the  Northern  und 
Southern  Alabama  R.  R.     Cnp.  Decatur.     Pop.  12,187. 


MorKaii,  county  of  N.  Central  iieora^la.  Area,  310 
Hquiire  miles.  It  \n  noiniiwhat  uneven  and  wry  fertile.  Il 
IM  bounded  K.  by  Or'onee  iCiver.  and  ih  traversed  by  the- 
<ieorgia  K,  U.  Cotton  and  corn  uru  leading;  productK. 
Cap.  .MridiMon.     Pop.  lO.OiiO. 

Mfir^an,  county  of  W.  (*entml  fllinoM.  Armi,  3.»0 
Hr|uuru  niiluH,  Il  in  partly  boimdud  W.  hy  the  JllinoiK 
River,  mid  \h  very  fertile  und  well  ciiltivnted.  Ciittk, 
grain,  and  wool  are  leading  proiluetK,  CarriiigeM,  ngricul 
tiirul  implements,  and  (lour  are  the  principal  urii'de.*  ol 
nuinufacture.  The  county  in  l^aver^ed  by  vuriouif  ruilroudj!. 
Cap.  .iiud(HonviIle.      Pop.  2H,.lti,'{. 

MorKUli,  county  of  S.  W.  Central  Indiana.  Area.  iftO 
square  miles.  It  is  well  limbered  and  in  purl  hilly.  Tho 
noil  ih  fertile.  Live  htock.  grain,  iind  wool  are  leading 
products.  Lumber  and  eurriagCM  «re  tlie  i.rincipul  artieltrt 
of  manufacture.  The  county  in  truverneJ  by  vurloua  riiil- 
roads.     Caj).  Martinsville.     Pop.  17,528. 

MorKUli,  county  of  N.  K.  Kentucky.  Area,  700  square 
mih!S.  It  in  traversed  by  the  Licking  Itivcr  in  a  deep 
canon.  The  county  is  rough  and  mountainoun.  with  ferlilo 
valleys  and  beds  of  ct)a|.  Corn  and  wool  ure  leading  prod- 
ucts.    Cap.  West  Liberty.      Pop.  .'ill75. 

i>Iorf;nn,  county  of  Central  .Missouri.  Area.  fi2.'»  Fonaro 
miles.  It  is  uneven,  well  timbered,  and  very  fertile.  Live- 
stock, grain,  and  wool  are  leading  product-*.  Tiio  county 
contains  much  valuable  coal  of  uncertain  goulugical  ago. 
Cap.  \'ersailles.      I'op.  .si;;L 

Morgan,  county  of  S.  K,  Ohio.  Area,  .^75  equarc  milef. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  .Muskingum  River.  It  is  hilly,  but 
fertile.  Petroleum  is  found,  suit  is  niitdc  extensively  from 
salt  wells,  and  coal  is  mined.  Live-stock,  tobacco,  wool, 
and  grain  are  leading  pr<iducts.  Flour  und  cooperage  aro 
important  articles  of  munufaeturo.     Cap.  Mc(.'onnclltivillc. 

Pop.  2o.:;o;i. 

Itfor^an,  county  of  Tenncftscc.  on  the  Cumberland 
plateau.  Area,  DMMI  square  miles.  Coal,  iron,  and  limber 
abound.  The  county  has  a  fine  climate  anti  good  Hoil.  but 
is  as  yet  but  little  developed.    Cap.  AV'urtburg.     Po]i.  2it(iy. 

Morf;an9  county  of  N.  Ctah,  bounde<l  K.  i>ar(ly  by 
Wyoming  Territory.  It  is  traversed  by  Weber  River  and 
the  Cnion  I'acilic  K,  R.,  and  is  mostly  o<;cupied  by  KpurH 
of  the  Wasatch  Mountains.  Tho  Weber  Valley  contains 
much  fertile  soil,  and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Mormons. 
Caj).  Morgan.      Pop.  11)72. 

Morgan,  county  of  West  Virginia,  bounded  N.  by  tho 
Potomac  River,  which  separates  it  from  Maryland,  and  on 
tho  S.  W.  partly  by  Virginia.  It  is  mountainous,  with 
fertile  valleys.  Iron  ami  cr»al  are  found.  Area,  .'i7j  square 
miles.     Cap.  IJath  or  Herkley  .Springs.     Pop.  4.'J15. 

Morgan,  tj).  of  Sharpc  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  :t7I. 

Morgan,  post- v.,  cap.  of  Calhoun  oo.,  Ga.,  25  miles  E. 
of  Fort  (iaincs.     Pop.  12fi. 

Mort^nn,  tp.  of  Coles  co..  III.     Pop.  818. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Harrison  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1426. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Owen  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  10;J1. 

Morsan,  tp.  of  Porter  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  579. 

Mor{;an,  tp.  of  Decatur  co.,  la.      Pop.  529. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  [a.     Pop.  240. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Harrison  co.,  la.     Pop.  4G4. 

Morfxan,  tp.  of  Dade  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2114. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Mereor  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2107. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Rowan  co..  N.  C.     Pop.  1064. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Rutherford  co..  X.  C.     Pop.  7.11. 

Morgan,  |io=ttp.  of  Ashtabula  co.,  0.     Pop.  10S3. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  liutlcr  co.,  0.     Pop.  1S07. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Callia  co.,  O.     Pop.  1403. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Knox  co.,  0.     Pop.  645. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Morgan  co.,  0.     Pop.  2IS5. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Scioto  CO.,  0.     Pop.  758. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  (irecne  co..  Pa.     Pop.  IIOI. 

Morgan,  popt-v..  cap.  of  Morgan  oo.,  I'U.  on  the  Pa- 
cific R.  R.  (Weber  Station)  and  on  both  sides  of  Weber 
River.  25  miles  S.  E.  of  Ogdcn,  and  is  inhabited  by  Mor- 
mons. 

Morgan,  post-tp.  of  Orleans  oo.,  Vt..  10  miles  N".  W, 
of  Island  Pond,  has  .'t  ohurchos,  an  aoademy.  and  manu- 
factures of  lumber.     Pop.  614. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Monongalia  co..  West  Va.    Pop.  25.^6. 

Morgan  (CnAUi.KS  H.),  b.  at  Manlius.  N.  V.,  Nov.  6. 
1S.'»4:  graduated  at  We?t  Point,  and  cntero*!  tho  army  as 
brevet  second  lieutenant  of  artillery  July.  1857;  .«crved 
with  tho  Army  of  tho  Pot'inae  during  tho  civil  war  as 
chief  of  artillery  of  2d  oorps  OcL,  1362,  to  May,  1863.  and 
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inspector-general  and  chief  of  stalT  of  same  corps  (with 
rank  of  lieutenant-coroncl)  Jan..  l.S6:i,  to  Mar.,  1866,  re- 
ceiving the  successive  brevets  from  that  of  major  to  that 
of  brigadier-general  for  gallant  services  in  the  field.  Ap- 
pointed brigadier-general  of  A'olunteers  in  May,  186.0.  he 
commanded  the  While  River  district  in  the  department  of 
Arkansas  until  mustered  out  Jan.,  ISOG.  Is  now  (1870) 
major  4th  U.  S.  Artillery. 

Morgan  (Com.  Charles  W.),  nephew  of  Gen.  Daniel, 
b.  in  Virginia  in  1700:  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman 
IStlS  :  was  lieutenant  on  the  Constitution  during  the  cruise 
in  which  t lie  celebrated  engagements  with  the  Guerriereand 
the  .lava  occurred,  1812  :  received  from  the  Virginialegisla- 
turc  .a  sword  for  his  services  on  those  occasions;  became 
captain  ISIll  ;  was  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean 
squadron  ISII— tli.    D.  at  Washington,  1).  C,  Jan.  5,  185.3. 

Morgan  (Daniel),  b.  in  Hunterdon  co.,  N.  J..  17oG; 
removed  to  Virginia  in  early  life,  and  in  1755  joined  Brad- 
dock's  expedition  as  a  wagoner:  received  500  lashes  in 
175H  for  an  alleged  insult  to  a  British  officer.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  war  for  independence  he  raised  a  company  of 
riflemen,  with  which  he  marched  to  Boston,  and  accom- 
panied Arnold's  e.vpedition  against  Quebec,  where,  after  a 
brave  resistance,  he  was  forced  to  surrender  himself  a  pris- 
oner ;  upon  being  exchanged  he  was  appointed  (Nov., 
17761  colonel  of  a  Virginia  rifle  regiment,  which  he  com- 
manded with  great  ability,  and  was  conspicuous  at  Sara- 
toga:  jiroraoteJ  to  be  brigadier-general  in  1780,  he  was 
attached  to  the  Southern  army,  and  Jan.  17,  1781,  won  the 
victory  of  Cow]iens  over  Tarleton,  successfully  avoiding 
Cornwallis's  subsequent  pursuit  and  rejoining  Gen.  tirecno. 
For  this  service  Congress  voted  him  a  gold  medal.  Shortly 
after  ill-health  compelled  him  to  retire  from  the  field,  but 
in  1794  he  was  again  actively  employed  in  suppressing  the 
"whisky  insurrection"  in  Pennsylvania;  was  a  member 
of  Congress  1795-09.  Removed  to  Winchester,  Va.,  in  ISOO, 
where  he  J.  July  0,  1802. 

Morgan  (Edwin  Dennison),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Washington, 
Mass.,  Feb.  S,  1811  ;  became  in  1828  a  clerk,  and  in  1831  a 
partner,  in  a  wholesale  grocery  business  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  in  18:i6  established  a  very  successful  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  New  York  City  ;  was  State  senator  of  New  York 
lS4.'!-53:  governor  of  New  Y^ork  1859-02,  performing  the 
duties  of  his  office  at  that  trying  time  with  great  efficiency  ; 
ranked  as  major-general  of  U.  S.  volunteers  1861-02  (with- 
out pay);  was  U.  S.  Senator  186:!-69  :  declined  the  secre- 
taryship of  the  U.  S.  treasury  Feb.,  1865. 

Morgan  (George  Washincton),  b.  in  Washington  co., 
Pa..  Sept.  20,  1820;  abandoned  his  studies  in  1836  to  join 
the  Texan  army  for  independence,  attaining  the  rank  of 
captain  :  appointed  cadet  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy 
in  1841,  but  without  graduating  settled  in  Mount  Vernon, 
0.  (184.'i),  and  became  a  lawyer;  the  war  with  Mexico 
again  commanded  his  services,  and  as  colonel  of  the  2d 
Ohio  Vols,  he  served  a  year  under  Gen.  Taylor,  and  on  the 
increase  of  the  army  was  appointed  colonel  15th  U.  S.  In- 
fantry Mar..  1847,  which  under  Scott  he  led  with  ability, 
receiving  the  brevet  of  brigadier-general  for  Contreras  and 
Churubusco,  where  he  was  severely  wounded :  U.  S.  consul 
at  Marseilles  1855-58,  in  which  latter  year  he  was  appointed 
minister  to  Portugal.  In  the  civil  war  as  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  he  commanded  a  division  of  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio  ;  of  the  ,\rmy  of  the  Tennessee  in  the  .assault  on 
Chickasaw  Bluffs,  Dec.  1 S62,  and  subsequent  capture  of 
Arkansas  Post.  t!omiiolled  by  reason  of  ill-health  to  re- 
sign in  June,  1803,  he  was  the  unsuccessful  Democratic 
candidate  for  governor  of  Ohio  in  1805  ;  M.  C.  1871-75. 

Morgan  (Sir  Hknrv  John),  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
early  I'ngli.''h  jlihtiNticrH  or  buccaneers,  b.  in  Wales  about 
1637.  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  farmer;  ran  away  from 
home  in  boyhood;  shipped  as  a  sailor  to  Barbadocs ;  went 
thence  to  Jamaica;  soon  joined  a  bund  of  buccaneers,  of 
which  he  ultimately  became  the  leader  ;  increased  his  num- 
bers by  aflniitting  adventurers  of  all  nationalities,  and 
ultimatfly  became  possessed  of  a  formidable  fleet,  with 
wbii'h  lie  repeatedly  captured  ini])ortiint  seaports  and 
ravaged  wliolc  districts  of  the  '•  S|)ani.sh  .Main."  .Morgan's 
earliest  exploits  were  on  the  coasts  of  Cainpecbe.  wlicre  he 
iniidc  many  prizes.  Ho  then  combined  his  forces  with 
those  lit  an  older  corsair  named  Manswclt  or  Mansfield, 
taking  the  tillo  of  vice-admiral,  and  the  two  adventurers, 
alter  capturing  the  island  of  Santa  Catalina  upon  theciuist 
of  Costa  Rica,  advanced  upon  Cartagena,  which  they 
would  have  t:iken  had  not  a  quarrel  between  the  Knglish 
and  French  buccaneers  broken  out.  in  consequence  of  which 
they  returned  to  Santa  Catalina  '  Upon  Mansfield's  death, 
Morgan  became  his  heir  and  sncccssor,  and  thenceforth 
meditated  bolder  enterprises.  With  a  well-equipped  fleet 
of  twelve  vessels  ho  ravaged  IjQs  Cayoa  and  the  S.  coast 
of    Cuba;    marched    inland;    took    and    ravaged    Puerto 


Principe  after  a  formal  battle ;  took  Puerto  Bello  in  New 

Granada  16(>8,  carrying  by  assault  its  three  fortresses, 
putting  to  the  sword  the  garrisons,  and  torturing  the 
\  ealthy  inhabitants  to  inoducc  their  hidden  wealth.  The 
city  was  evacuated  only  on  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom  by 
the  governor  of  Panama.  Reinforced  by  a  body  of  French 
buccaneers  under  Pierre  le  Picard,  Morgan,  with  960  men, 
attacked  and  took  Marac.aybo,  a  city  of  22,000  inhabitants, 
which  was  freed  from  plunder  by  the  payment  of  a  ransom 
1009  ;  engaged  and  captured  a  formidable  Spanisli  squad- 
ron, and  returned  to  Jamaica  with  an  immense  booty.  In 
the  following  year  he  assembled  all  the  "  brothers  of  the 
coast"  {hrrmanon  dc  la  conin)  for  a  raid  upon  Panaiili  ; 
made  rendezvous  at  Cape  Tiburon,  Santo  Domingo,  I)ec. 
10,  1670,  with  thirty-seven  vessels  and  2200  men;  ap- 
pointed as  second  in  command  a  Frenchman  named 
Bradelet:  took  La  Rancheria  near  Cartagena;  c;iptured 
the  ishand  of  Santa  Catalina  a  second  time,  obtaining 
stores  of  powder  and  guides,  and  took  and  destroyed 
the  fort  of  San  Lorenzo  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chagres 
River,  killing  over  300  of  the  garrison.  The  buccaneers 
then  ascended  the  Chagres  River  in  canoes  with  KJOO  men. 
had  to  fight  with  concealed  Indians,  and  suffered  much 
from  hunger,  but  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Isthmus,  pnd 
appeared  before  Panama  .Jan.  20,  1071.  The  city  was  de- 
fended by  four  regiments  of  the  lino,  besides  2800  armed 
citizens  and  2000  savage  Indians,  but  this  considerable 
force  was  totally  routed  and  the  city  taken,  sacked,  and 
burned.  After  a  residence  of  a  month  at  Panama  the  buc- 
caneers returned  to  .Jamaica  with  a  booty  of  over  S2. 000, 000. 
Morgan  then  returned  to  civilized  life,  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  the  royal  officers  at  Jamaica,  was  knighted 
by  Charles  II.,  became  commissary  of  the  admiralty,  pub- 
lished at  London  his  Vm/ntje  to  Pnnuma  (1683),  and  s]ient 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  opulence  in  Jamaica, 
where  bed.  inlliOO.  (Sec  Esqucnicling  (or  Oixmelin),  Bur- 
cuncera  of  America  (London,  1684),  and  Van  Tenac.  Uis- 
toire  Generalc  dc  la  Marine.)  PoRTER  C.  Bliss. 

Morgan  (Gen.  James  D.),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  19, 
1810  ;  went  to  sea  in  boyhood  in  the  ship  Beverley,  which 
was  burned  by  the  mutinous  crew ;  escaped  to  the  coast  of 
South  America,  and  experienced  great  hardships  before 
returning  to  Boston;  settled  at  Quincy,  III.,  in  1834;  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits;  served  as  captain  in  the 
Mexican  war:  entered  the  Federal  military  service  in  1801 
as  lieutenant-colonel  of  7th  Illinois  Vols. ;  was  made  brig- 
adier-general for  meritorious  services  at  New  Madrid  and 
Corinth  July,  1802  ;  took  part  in  the  campaigns  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  commanded  a  division  of  the 
14th  corps  of  Sherman's  army  during  the  Atlanta  and 
Georgia  campaigns. 

Morgan  (.John),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  Philadelphia  in 
1735;  graduated  at  Philadelphia  College  1757;  M.  D.  at 
Edinburgh  1764,  having  previously  studied  under  William 
Hunter  and  on  the  Continent;  became  in  1765  professor 
of  theory  and  practice  in  the  Philadelphia  College,  and 
the  principal  founder  of  the  medical  ichool ;  was  1775-77 
director-general  and  physician-in-chicf  of  the  army  general 
hospital  at  Philadelphia.    D.  in  Philadelphia  Oct.  15,  1789. 

Morgan  (Gen.  John  H.),  b.  at  lluntsville,  Ala.,  Juno 
1,  1826;  served  in  a  cavalry  regiment  in  the  Mexican  war; 
became  a  manufacturer  of  bagging  at  Lexington,  Ky., 
where  in  Sept..  1861,  he  organized  the  Lexington  Rifles, 
with  whom  he  joined  (Jen.  Buekncr  in  the  Confederate 
service;  commanded  a  squadron  of  cavalry  at  Shiloh.  and 
soon  afterwards  began  a  series  of  raids  through  the  p()r- 
tions  of  Kentucky  held  by  the  Union  forces,  destroying 
railroads,  bridges,  and  supplies,  gaining  a  wide  celebrity. 
In  1863  he  crossed  the  Ohio  River  ujion  a  bold  raid,  but  was 
caiitured  with  most  of  his  command,  mid  was  confined  in 
the  Ohio  penitentiary.  lie  succeeded  in  escaping,  and 
again  undertook  a  raid  in  Tennessee,  but  was  surprised 
during  the  night  by  Federal  cavalry  at  a  farmhouse  near 
Greenville,  and  killed  while  attempting  to  escape,  Sept. 
•I,  1864. 

Morgan  (Lewis  Henuv),  b.  near  Aurora,  N.  Y..  Nov. 
21.  1818;  graduated  nt  Union  College  in  1840;  practised 
law  in  Rochester  1841-61;  inlSOl  he  was  a  member  of  the 
New  York  assembly,  in  1808  of  the  Stato  .senate;  in  1851 
published  Leitijiie  o/'  the  IriKjUiiia  ;  in  1868,  The  American 
Jlcarcr  and  hit  Wilrh-K  ;  in  1870,  Si/nlemn  ri/  Ciiimniniiiiuill/ 
and  Affinilil  of  the  Human  Famil;/  (Smilliimninn  Cmtribu- 
limm  lu  Knou'ledr/e,  vol.  xvii.).  lie  is  an  authority  in  the 
U.  S.  and  in  otlior  countries  on  the  subjects  treated  in  his 
publi<'iitions. 

Morgan  (SvnxEv  Owenson).  Lady,  b.  in  Dublin.  Iro- 
hind.  about  1  780,  was  flic  daughter  of  an  actor  at  the  Royal 
Theatre  who  anglicized  his  name  from  MrOwEN.  and  was 
said  to  possess  somo  literary  ability.  She  published  in 
1797  a  volume  of  poems,  and  afterwards  wrote  two  novels, 
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which  met  with  liltio  nuocesn.     In  IKOfl  her  novo!,  tho  Wild 

frinh  (lilt,  ti  Niitinutit  Tulr,  Kfiined  her  it  hu'liltwi  pojitihir- 
ity  in  f^fiilu  '>!  ohvicm?*  dclf'tf*  of  (fruniiiiiir  uikI  tln'  vinhi- 
tion  lit' nil  riiUiH  cdlilcniiy  coinpoMiiioii.  Thin  work  iiitro- 
(liK'cil  hiM-  into  iiriHiocriitic  Knp;liMli  rircIuM,  himI  in  IKI:,! 
hIiu  iiiiirriiiil  Sir  'I'hoinuN  i'titirlun  iMor((iin,  it  )l)Htinj^iiiHh<Ml 
jiiiVf^iciiiti.  Slio  (■(jiiIinu*Ml  for  iimny  viiir'*  to  wrih-  iiovcIh, 
Mon^n,  comic  oporuf,  liioj^nipliirM,  uikI  workH  ol  triivul, 
wlii(;h  wfiu  f«uvii;^iily  coiidriniii'il  l»_v  (iitlord  ninl  othijr  rf- 
viowerf*.  but  loiiiid  I'livor  with  ii  Urt^f  [I'lrtioii  of  tlm  ruiid- 
irl^;  puldic,  iind  wcrr  pfcuuiiirilv  iirolitiibit!.  Diio  of  iii-r 
mo-Ht  nirrfully  |.rc|>iirrd  booltM  wiiw  I'vtmv  (|S17),  ii  rriti 
ciil  rcviiiw  of  tin-  Htiilc  of  Moficty  iin  obfjcrvod  by  hor  dnriii;; 
n  rcNidnuMj  in  I'liriK,  iuMuiiii|itiiii<-i|  l)y  iipju'iirlircH  "  on  tliD 
dtntc  of  liLw,  nninx-i',  mi'dicirH-,  iind  iiolilicul  opinion  in 
FriMU!(','*  wriKun  by  luir  hu«biinil.  A  winiilur  worii  upon 
Iti'li/  njipciirtid  in  IS'JI,     Ainon^  lior  more  iiopuhir  hovuIm 

WOrii     }-'li,,rni-r     Marnrl/i,/     (ISlfl),     T/ir     <f/{riri,H    awl    the 

O'F/iihrrfi/x  ( 1H27).  nnd  Thr  rrinrpHH  (  ISKj).  In  oilier  di-- 
jitirtmi'iits  lior  most  cidrbnitrd  works  wrro  probubly  tlio 
A//'**  '"('/  'finii'H  of  Sit/iiif'ir  li'iitn  {\X'2'.\)  und  W'outtin  nnd 
hi'f  MiiHtrr  (ISIO).  I.iidy  Mor^nn  wiis  \*m^  a  lender  In 
Lt)ndon  literary  society,  where  KJie  f^nined  warm  friendi* 
nnd  hiid  nn  hiek  of  bitter  enemies.  In  tlie  Inst  yciir  i>f  licr 
life  she  published  /'tiHHatfrii  f'roM  mtf  Autubi'uffrnphi/  (IS/jH). 
J>.  in  liondon  Apr.  i:i.  IS5'.I.  A  collective  edition  of  her 
works  was  edited  by  herself  in  IS/i.'i-.'ir).  She  is  miid  to 
have  <];ained  X2;'>,tMM)  by  her  writinpa,  in  addition  to  a  nen- 
Hion  of  X:'>00  conferred  upon  her  by  tiio  ministry  of  hord 
(irey.  (See  /^itdif  Monjau,  hrr  ('<n-rrr,  Litrnni/  and  Prr- 
Hotiitf,  in'fft  a  (i'fiinpnr  n/*  ftfr  /•'n'riiffx  and  tt  Word  to  her 
VitlumiiintnrH  (ISCll).  ijy  W.  J.  Fitzpatriek.) 

i>Iorc;iiil  {Sir  Thomas  CnAni-Ks),  M.  I).,  b.  in  London 
about  l7S(t;  eilueated  at  I''ton  nnd  at  St.  Peter's,  f'am- 
brid^je ;  ]ira<'tij-ed  medicine  for  some  time  iti  Li)ndon  ;  re- 
sided more  than  twenty  years  in  Irelan<],  where  he  was 
kni;;bted  in  ISII;  was  a  e(nnmissioncr  of  Irisli  fisheries 
an<l  a '/eahuiM  advocate  of  ratholic  cmancipjition  ;  wrote 
much  for  the  Srtr  Mnnthlif  Mttijnziur  and  other  periodi- 
cals; resided  for  se\cral  years  in  Franco  and  Italy,  aided 
his  wife,  the  celebrated  Laily  Morj;nn.  in  the  preparation 
of  S()nie  of  her  works,  nnd  published  Skctrhm  nf  thr  I'ltituH- 
opfii/  of  Life  { 18IS)  and  Sketches  of  the  Philoiophy  of  Mor- 
a/«\lS2i;)!     1).  in  London  Aug.  28,  1S4:1. 

Morgan  (\Vii,i,iam).      See  Anti-Masosiiv  nnd  Fuek- 

MASnNKV. 

Morgan  (William  P.),  S.  T.  D.,  b.  Deo.  21,  1818,  at 
Hartford,  Conn.;  educated  at  Union  Collego,  N.  Y.,  and 
at  th<^  (Jeneral  'riiefdoj^ical  Seminary  in  New  York  City; 
has  publisbecl  SfnnoiiH,  and  has  been  rector  of  St.  Thom- 
as's P.  K.  ebureh.  New  York  City,  for  sixteen  years. 

Mor^niint'ic  Mar'rinjjo  fnerhaps  from  the  Gothic 
inonfi(tn.  to  "limit"],  or  iu'ft-nanaod  Marriaicr,  in 
(Jorniany.  Austria,  and  lK>nniark  the  marriuL'e  <'t  a  prince, 
nobleman,  or,  in  some  rej;ions,  of  any  j;entlcman  of  rank, 
with  a  wouiaTi  of  inferior  position.  Such  marriages  do  not 
necessarily  prevent  the  contract  of  perfect  marriage  with 
a  lady  of  full  rank.  Morganatic  or  inferior  wives  ilo  not 
share  the  rank,  titles,  or  estate  of  llic  husband,  and  the 
cliildren,  if  not  really  illegitimate,  are  not  regarded  as  of 
tho  rank  of  children  of  a  full  marriage,  neither  can  thoy 
succeed  to  the  property  or  tho  dignity  of  the  father. 

Ittorgan  City,  La.     Sco  Buasukau  City,  La. 

Mor'^^anliold,  post-v.,  cap.  of  I'nion  co.,  Ky..  about 
12.")  miles  W.  of  Louisville,  has  1  college,  5  churches,  1 
(louring  and  saw  mill,  1  bank,  2  hotels,  and  stores.  Pop. 
."IM).       .l(UiN  S.4ii:i(;KR,  Ki).  "  Umon  Coi:ntv  .Advocatk." 

Mor'ijantoii,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Fannin  co.,  Ga.,  45  miles 
E.  by  \.  of  UalKin. 

Mor£;anton,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Burko  co.,  N".  C, 
on  Catawba  Uiver  and  on  the  Western  North  Carolina 
K.  U.     Pop.  of  V.  :iJ4;  of  tp.  2221. 

iYIor'gaiitou'ii,  post-v.  of  Jackson  tp.,  Morgan  co., 
Ind.,  on  the  Cincinnati  and  Martinsville  R.  R.,  on  Big 
Indian  Creek. 

Mor^aiitown,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Butler  co.,  Ky.,  on  the 
navigable  Green  Uivor.     Pop.  126. 

Morgnntowii,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Monongalia  co..  West 
Va..  ItMi  miles  S.  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  The  State  University 
is  locjitcil  here  :  als<i  a  female  seminary  and  graded  school. 
It  has  a  national  and  an  independent  bank,  several  manu- 
factories, 4  churches.  I  newspaper,  4  hotels,  and  stores.  Pop. 
797.         iM<n<{)AN  A  Uokfman,  Ens.  ■■Mougantown'  Post." 

!>Ior'!;aiivillc,  a  v.  of  Morgan  co.,  0.,  in  Union  tp. 
Pop.  77." 

Moi'^aii'/ia,  pn«t-v.  of  Point  Coup6c  parish.  La.,  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  SS  miles  above  Xcw 
Orleans, 


Moricar'tciit  u  roountBin-paitfi  In  the  canton  of  7juk, 

Rwit/urluii<l,  hutwecn  Mur|{iirtun  JlilU  und  Luke  K'/cn. 
On  Dee,  II,  i;jli»,  the  Swicw  won  here  ihcir  fir  "I  \  iclory  o;  w 
the  AuHtrianrt,  though  numbering  only  N'lU,  while  the  Aur 
triun  army  conNinted  of  nearly  l'f,Oi)l)  men,  Hervi«-t>f  are 
perfornuMl  on  ihu  nnniverftary  uf  the  tattle  Id  u  ehupcl 
erected  al  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

Mor'iclien  (Haimcaki,  Saszio).  b.  in  Florence,  Italy, 
June  ID,  I7.'»«;  >!.  there  in  Ih:I.'1.  IJin  father,  an  engraver, 
gave  him  early  in-truetion  in  hit  art,  and,  recognizing  hiw 
extraordinary  talent  an  dinplayed  in  feven  engruvingi"  fronr 
the  nnif«kti  of  the  Carnival  In  I77H,  nent  hJrn  to  the  nchoiJ 
of  Volpato  in  Home.  Vtdpato  gave  him  bin  daughter  in 
marriage,  took  him  into  parlner^llip,  nnd  i-hared  with  htm 
tin-  labor  ctf  executing  the  plate  of  ItaidnLerrt  I'ltmnafum  in 
the  Stnnze  of  the  Vatican.  In  l7'.Ht,  Morglum  viJ-iled  Nii 
pies,  but  declined  tempting  overtures  to  Hlay  there,  prefer 
ring  thn  offer  i>f  tho  grand  duke  of  Tupcany,  a  italary  of 
400  f^cudi,  and  frirc  apartments  in  thi*  city  of  Florence,  with 
the  libfrty  of  engraving  surh  workft  a"  he  plea>>ed  and  tho 
right  of  property  in  Itis  own  platen.  The  duty  imposed 
was  the  superintendence  of  a  public  Hchool.  At  thin  period 
the  reputation  of  Morghcn  ftood  very  high.  The  detlica- 
tion  ot"  the  phitcMif  Uaphael's  Trnwfujnrutittn  lo  Napoleon 
in  1H12  obtained  for  him  honors  and  preferment.  From 
Louis  XVIII.  he  received  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  uf 
Honor  and  the  cordon  of  St.  Michael.  The  entire  work 
fd"  Mf)rghen  is  estimated  to  comjirisc  2j4  pieces,  IH  of 
which  are  from  Uanhael :  T-l  are  portraits.  The  mo^'teelc 
brateil  plates  are  'I hr  hont  Stijijtrr,  his  masterpiece,  the  M" 
dontin  del  Sarro,  the  Mitdonntt  dilln  Sei/f/iola,  The  Trtiu»- 
Ji(/ur(ition,  tho  Aurora,  Si.  John  in  the  \Vild':rnetfi>,  the  Hr- 
ponn  Ml  Kt/ifpt,  .Maifdalenr  f'rnitvut,  the  Sleepintf  Virtjin 
with  thf  Infant  Jckhh,  the  llolif  Familtf  /{rpotintf,  Viaua  and 
hrr  .Xi/mphti,  The  SeuHonn  hancintj  before  Time.  Among 
his  portraits  are  those  of  Dante,  Bitecaceio,  Petrarch,  ,Ari- 


osto,  Tasso.  Leonardo  4la  Vinci.  Uaidiael,  Francesco  Mon- 

cada.  the  family  of  Earl  Spencer.     Palmcrini,  the  pupil  of 

I  Morghen,  published  in  1824  a.  Life  nnd  portrait  of  nis  inas- 

I  tor.   with  a  catalogue    of  his    works.     Proof   improHsions 

:  of  Morghen's  masterpieces  are  rare  and  command  high 

prices.  0.  B.  FitoTiiiNCiiAM. 

iHor^UC'v  The  [originally  an  outer  court  or  entry  of  a 
]irisonl,  a  building  (/,«  il/on/dc),  on  the  Quai  de  Marche 
Neuf  in  Paris,  where  the  bodies  and  clothing  of  unknown 
persons  found  dead  arc  exposed  for  identification.  The 
n.ame  is  also  a[ij)lied  to  similar  institutions  in  other  cities. 

Mori'ah  [the  feminine  of  Minch],  a  district  in  Palestine, 
on  one  of  whose  mountains  Abraham  attempted  the  sacrifice 
of  Isaac  ((Jen.  .\xii.  2»  and  Solomon  afterwards  built  the 
temple  (2  Chron.  ill.  1).  This  identity  has  been  denied  by 
Dean  Stanley  and  others,  but  was  affirmed  by  Joscphus 
{Antiii;  i.  1.*!.  2),  and  is  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  best 
scholars.    (Sec  also  Jkuisalkm.)  R.  D.  lIiTriKiMK. 

IHoriah,  tp.  of  Kssex  co.,  X.  Y.,  on  the  W.  side  of 
Lake  Champlain,  contains  the  important  villages  of  Port 
Henry,  Moriab  Centre,  au'l  Mineville.  is  traversed  by  the 
Whitehall  and  Plattsburg  and  the  Lake  Chamjdain  and 
.M<niah  U.  \i^.,  and  has  manufactures  of  iron,  but  the  chief 
industry  is  the  mining  of  iron  ore,  which  is  found  in  great 
quantity  and  of  superior  quality.  The  ore  is  magnetic, 
ami  is  largely  shipped  from  Port  Henry.  Plumbago  is 
also  found.      Pop.  4GS;'.. 

Mori  Arinori,  b.  in  tho  province  of  Satsuma,  Japan, 
about  the  year  ISIO;  was  among  the  first  students  sent  to 
England  to  be  educated.  an<l,  after  remaining  in  London 
two  years,  returned  t<»  .lapan.  He  took  part  in  public 
affairs  after  tho  late  rebellion  in  his  country,  and  was  the 
one  wdio  proposed  to  have  abolished  the  custom  of  wearing 
two  swords  by  one  of  the  privileged  classes.  He  was  the 
first  to  receive  a  diplomatic  mission  from  his  government, 
and  in  1871  was  accredite<l  to  the  U.  S,  as  charg6  d'affaires. 
During  his  residence  in  America  he  devoted  special  atten- 
tion to  educational  matters,  and  interested  himself  in  pre- 
paring two  small  books  in  the  English  language  for  the  in- 
struction of  his  countrymen.  In  1S73  he  returned  to  Japan, 
and  in  187a  was  appointed  first  assistant  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs. 

Mo'rier  (James),  b.  in  England  in  1780.  was  a  grandson 
of  William  Waldegravc,  Lord  Radstock :  early  entered  the 
diplomatic  service;  wjis  private  secretary  of  Lord  Elgin  in 
his  embassy  to  Constantinople;  accompanied  the  grand 
vizier  in  tho  campaign  in  Egypt  against  the  French,  with 
orders  to  take  part  in  the  anticipated  negotiations  for  the 
evacuation  of  tne  country  by  the  latter  ;  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  French,  to  whom  his  mission  was  known,  and  .<ct  at 
liberty  with  a  threat  to  treat  him  as  a  spy  should  he  return 
to  Egypt.  Having  .icquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
several  Oriental  languages,  he  spent  many  years  as  secre- 
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tary  of  legation  or  as  charge  d'affaires  in  Persia;  returning 
in  ISlft.  publisiied  A  Junntri/  throuffh  Persia,  Armenia,  (niff 
A  sin  Minor  to  Constrintiuopfe  in  the  t/enrs  1808  and  1809 
(London,  4to,  1812).  .4  Srcoud  Journey  through  Pp)'nin,  ftc. 
hptwcen  the  yenrfi  1810  nnd  1S16,  with  a  Journal  of  the  Vni/- 
nrfp  by  the  Brazih  and  fionibrt}/  to  the  Persian  Guff  (181S), 
and  attained  ^reat  celebrity  throuo;h  his  novel  descriptive 
of  Persian  manners  and  customs — The  Aflventuren  of  HnJJi- 
liaba  of  Ispahan  (5  volp.,  1S24-28),  wliicli  was  followed  by 
three  others  U[)on  the  same  theme — Zohrab  the  ff'istatje  (^J 
vols..  I8;i2).  Aifcftha,  the  Maid  of  Knrs  (?,  vols..  18;U),  and 
Mirza  {?>  vols.,'  1841).     D,  at  Brirrhton  Mar.  30,  1849. 

3I6'rike  (Edcard),  b.  at  Ludwigsburg,  WUrtemberg, 
Sept.  8.  1804;  studied  theology  at  Tiibingen,  and  was  for 
!=ome  time  active  as  a  minister,  but  retired  on  account  of 
itl-health,  and  lived  afterwards  in  Stuttgart  as  a  teacher. 
His  novels.  Mahr  Noftai  (1832),  Vier  Erzahlunffen  (1856), 
etc..  as  well  as  his  poems.  Gedichte  (1838)  and  fdi/lle  vnm 
Bodensee  (1846).  made  a  great  impression.  He  also  trans- 
lated Anacreon  and  Theocritus.     D.  June  4,  1875. 

Mori'llo  (Gon.  Pablo),  count  of  Cartagena  and  marquis 
of  Fuentes,  b.  at  Fuentes  de  Malsa.  Spain,  in  1777;  en- 
tered the  Spanish  navy  1793;  was  sergeant  of  artillery  at 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  where  he  plunged  into  the  sea  and 
rescued  the  flag  of  his  vessel,  which  had  been  shot  away; 
served  in  the  land-forces  against  the  French  invasion 
1S08-13,  and  rose  to  be  field-marshal  181'^  and  lieutenant- 
general  in  1S14  by  courage  and  jtersevcrance;  was  sent  in 
1814  with  10,000  men  to  reconquer  the  insurgent  provinces 
of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada,  and  after  many  alterna-  « 
tions  of  fortune  was  forced  by  Bolivar  to  sign  the  truce  of 
Truxillo  1820;  was  recalled  at  his  own  request;  was  en- 
nobled, made  commander  of  Madrid  1820,  espoused  the 
cause  of  Ferdinand  VII.  in  the  contest  with  the  Cortes 
1820-21 ;  then  went  over  to  the  constitutional  cause  and 
obtained  command  of  an  army  corps,  and.  once  more 
changing  sides,  submitted  to  the  French  intervention. 
The  restored  king,  however,  refused  to  pardon  Iris  former 
treason,  and  Morillo  not  only  suffered  the  confiscation  of 
his  property,  but  spent  most  of  his  remaining  days  in  exile, 
dying  at  Roehefort,  France,  July  27,  1838. 

.'>Iorin'(ARTHrR  Jrt,Es),b.  in  Paris.  France.Oct.  17, 1795; 
studied  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  and  at  the  Kcole  d'Ap- 
plication,  Metz,  1813-19  ;  entered  the  foot  artillery,  and  in 
1855  became  a  general  of  division  ;  attained  numerous  dis- 
tinctions— the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  member- 
ship in  the  Institute  and  the  Academy,  a  flireetorship  in  the 
Conservatoire  des  Arts  ct  Metiers,  the  presidency  of  the  im- 
perial commission  for  the  Exposition  of  1855,  the  presidency 
of  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers ;  is  widely  known  as  a  mas- 
ter of  experimental  and  practical  mechanics  and  dynamics. 
Among  his  many  important  works  are  a  Memoire  eur  la 
Penetration  des  Projcrtifes,  etc.  (1835),  Memoire  kiir  les  Pen- 
diilea  bnlistiffues  (1839),  Memoire  snr  leg  Ronen  ht/drau- 
Uquefi  (1835-39).  Memoire  stir  Divers  Appareih  chronnm^- 
trifiuen  et  di/na  miff  lien  (1837).  Lef-ons  de  Mecaniqne  pratigne, 
F/ Aide  Mhnoire  de  Mccanique  pratique,  Salabrite  des  Ha- 
bitatiuns,  etc.      D.  Feb.,  ISSO. 

Morindine,  a  yellow  crystalline  eoloring-matter  con- 
tained in  the  root  of  Morinda  citrifolia,  called  soranjce  in 
the  East  Indies.     (See  Soranmee.) 

Dlorindoiie.     See  Soraxjee. 

Iflor'isoil  (John  Uopkiss).  b.  in  Peterborough.  N.  H., 
July  25.  1808;  was  crlucated  at  Exeter  Academy  and  Har- 
vard College,  which  latter  gave  him  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in 
1835  and  of  I).  1).  in  1858  ;  was  first  settled  over  the  ITni- 
tarian  society  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  afterwards  ( 1840) 
in  Milton,  where  ho  still  preaches.  I.s  the  author  of  a  /^//e 
of  Jeremiah  Smith  {1845}  and  of  a  Disquisition  and  Notes 
on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  (1859);  has  been  editor  of  the 
M'iiifh/if  Relit/ions  Maffaziue,  nnd  a  frequent  i;ontributor 
to  the  Christian  Examiner  and  other  denominational  jour- 
nals. 0.  B.  Fkotiiisgiiam. 

Morisonianism*     See  Evanoelical  Union. 

IVIorlaix',  town  of  France,  department  of  Finistcrre.  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Jarleau  and  Kerlent.  It  h-is  some 
manufactures  of  tobacco  and  paper,  and  considerable  trade 
in  corn,  butter,  oil-seed,  pork,  tallow,  candles,  honey,  and 
wax.     Pop,  14.008. 

Mor'laks  \Morlarri(ir  Primortzi,  "  maritime  people  "], 
a  rude  S.  Slavic  race  found  in  Dalinatia  and  the  Austrian 
coastdiinds.  They  are  mostly  sailors  nnd  devout  Uomiin 
Cath«dics.  The  Morhiks  of  the  interior  make  the  best  sol- 
dier-i  aimmg  the  Dalmatifin  troops. 

Mor'ley,  post-v.  of  Mecosta  co..  Mich.,  on  the  Grand 
Rapids  and  Indiana  K.  R. 

Morley,  poflt-v.  of  Scott  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  Iron  Moun- 
tain H.  R.,  nas  2  mills  and  1  weekly  newspaper.  Pop. 
about  600.  D.  L.  Hoffman,  Ed.  "Transcript.'* 


Morley  (Henry),  b.  in  London  Sept.  15, 1822  ;  educated 
at  King's  C'ollege.  London  :  practised  medicine  1844—48; 
was  for  two  years  a  successful  instructor:  became  in  1851 
a  London  journalist,  and  afterwards  edited  the  Examiner; 
lecturer  on  English  literature  at  King's  College.  London, 
1857-fi5,  and  in  18()5  became  professor  of  English  language 
and  literature  at  University  College,  London.     Author  of 

HoiP  to  Make  Home  (hihealtht/  (1850).  Ocfrnre  of  If/nor- 
ance  (1851).  Lircs  of  Palissy,  Cardan.  Cornelius  Agrippa, 
Marot,  etc. ;  Enrjlish  Writa-a  before  Chancer  (2  vols.,  1864- 
67).  and  other  works. 

Morley  (John),  b.  at  Blackburn,  Lancashire,  England, 
Dec.  24, 1838  ;  educated  at  Cheltenham  and  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford,  graduating  in  1859  ;  is  a  liberal  in  politics  ;  editor 
since  1867  of  the  Fortniqhtii/  Review;  author  of  Edmund 
Bnrke  (1867).  Critical  Miscellanies  (1871),  Voltaire  (1872), 
RousHcau  (1874). 

Morley  (Thomas),  b.  in  England  about  1545;  was  a 
musical  pupil  of  William  Birde  :  studied  at  Oxford;  imi- 
tated the  Italian  style  :  was  a  skilful  performer  and  a  pro- 
lific composer  of  anthems,  church  services,  ballets,  can- 
zonets, and  madrigals.  He  published  four  books  of  Mad- 
riffals  (1504-1601),  a  Plaine  and  Efisie  Introduction  to 
Prarticall  Mw^icle  (1597).  and  The  Triumphs  of  Oriana 
(1601),  an  extraordinary  performance,  being  a  collection 
of  twenty-four  madrigals  in  honor  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
(Oriana)  by  as  many  English  verse-writers,  set  to  music 
bv  "Thomas  Morley.  Bach,  of  Musicke  and  (lentleman  of 
Her  Majesty's  honorable  Chapoll."  One  of  the  verse-wri- 
ters was  John  Milton,  father  of  the  celebrated  poet.  Mor- 
ley d.  at  London  in  1604. 

Morman'no,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of 
Cosenza.  situated  on  a  hill  about  15  miles  from  Castrovil- 
lavi.      Pop.  in  1871.  5890. 

Mormon,  Book  of.  See  Mormons  and  Smith  {Jo- 
seph ). 

Mormon  Migration.     See  Mormons. 

Mor'mons,  or,  as  they  call  themselves.  The  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  a  religious 
sect  founded  in  1830  by  Jope|di  Smitii  at  Manchester.  N.  Y., 
settled  since  1847  in  the  Territory  of  Utah  under  the  pres- 
idency of  Brigham  Young,  and  comprising  about  200.000 
members,  including  about  50.000  living  in  other  countries. 
The  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  the  sect  are.  in  relig- 
ious respects,  the  belief  in  a  continual  divine  revelation 
through  the  inspired  medium  of  the  prophet  at  the  head 
of  the  Church  ;  in  moral  resjiects,  the  (iractice  of  polygamy ; 
and  in  social  respects,  a  complete  hierarchical  organiza- 
tion. The  government  of  the  Mormons  is  a  pure  theoc- 
racy ;  its  officers  form  a  complete  priesthood.  The  supreme 
power,  spiritual  and  temporal,  rests  with  the  first  presi- 
dency, elected  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Church,  and  at 
present  composed  of  Brigh.im  Young,  Hebcr  C.  Kimball, 
and  Daniel  C.  Wells.  Then  follows  the  office  of  the  patri- 
arch, at  present  held  by  the  nephew  of  Josejih  Smith  ;  then 
the  council  of  the  twelve  apostles  and  of  the  seventy  dis- 
ciples; then  the  orders  of  high  priests,  bishops,  elders, 
priests,  teachers,  and  deacons.  But  of  the  first  presi- 
dency two  members  are  only  coadjutors;  one  alone  is  the 
real  head  of  the  whole  organization — tho  prophet,  the 
seer — ajid  he  alone  has  the  "  right  "  of  working  miracles 
and  receiving  revelations.  This  belief  in  a  continual  di- 
vine revelation  through  the  medium  of  the  prophet — a 
belief  which  enjoins  absolute  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  the  revelation  on  the  part  of  all  jiersons  who  accept  it — 
is  the  cornerstone  of  the  social  building  of  Mormonism, 
the  only  vital  agency  in  its  history,  the  whole  secret  of  its 
success  ;  and  the  day  it  dies  out,  Mormonism  is  nothing  hut 
a  heap  of  nonsense.  The  Mormons  accept  both  the  Bible 
nnd  the  Unok  of  Mormon  as  divine  revelations,  but  they 
hold  them  both  subject  to  the  explanations  nnd  corrections 
of  the  prnphct.  Thus,  iiolygamy  was  originally  condemned 
by  the  Book  of  Moruu)n.  but  in  1813  .Joseph  Smith  re- 
ceived a  revelation  according  to  whiidi  it  was  not  only  per- 
mitted, but  recommended.  Joseph  Smith,  who  was  a  uum 
of  gross  sensuality  ami  utterly  unable  to  control  his  jias- 
sions,  founfl  it  impossible  to  lead  a  life  of  personal  profli- 
gacy and  yet  carry  out  the  rftle  of  a  divinoly-chosen  organ 
for  the  foundation  of  a  new  religion.  There  was  nothing 
to  do  under  such  circumstances  but  to  reverse  the  generally 
accepted  ideas  of  sin  and  holiness;  and  since  the  emigrati<'?i 
to  I'tah  the  Mormons  have  openly  avowed  and  jireachcd  llie 
doctrine  of  polygamy,  the  number  of  a  man's  wives  and  cdiil- 
dren  being  consiclered  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  his 
perfection  in  the  future  state.  The  Book  of  Mormon  was 
tho  legitimation  by  which  .Toseph  Smith  first  introduced 
himself  to  the  world— the  guaranty  he  gave  for  the  divine 
character  of  his  mis:don.  An  ang(d  from  heaven  appeared 
before  him  and  told  him  whe;-o  this  book,  the  liiblc  of  Hio 
Western  continent,  the  supplement  to  tho  New  Testament. 
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the  fulnosH  uf  tbo  divino  rovolntlon,  wnn  h)<l<lon.    CTn  the 
B|)ot  flmi^niited   by  the  anixcl   Mr.  Smith  found  in  a  nt'>no 
box  a  vujiitnu  xix    inchur*  tliitrk  ami  ''uiii|M)fl(]i|  <if  tiiin  f^olil 
|ilatur>,  (M^jlit  iniilioM  by  Biiiun,  liolil  loi-iillicr  by  Oim;  )(«lil 
rin;;H.     TIiumo  i)bilcH  woro  citveruil  with  writinj;  in  the  *■  r«- 
fiiriiic'l   l';;iy|tl.iuri  "  tont^iKi — whatovcr  tbat    may   be — but 
bcirtiiluH  iho  volume  Mr.  Hmith  I'ounil  Ibo  "  Trim  ami  Thum- 
mini,"  a  nort  of  MU[iornatural  H|Kjrtaclupi—  forltie  puc-riliticM 
ol'  i^hiiilriin'x  Htoririn  am  not  ivantinu — whii^b  unabluil  him 
to  mail  anil  un<tor^t:tniI  thu  lUiarai-turM.     Sitting  bebin<l  a 
ourtain  drawn  a<!ro.-4.(  tho  rootii,  bit  tbun  (lictaioil  a  trantbi- 
tiftn — for  hui;oulil  not  wriLo  liim!*t'lf— to  binHOisrutary,  Oliver 
Cowriory,  and  tliii*  tran^^lation  wan  printol  in  iSIUJ,  accom- 
paniu'l  by  tostimonialu  from  rlrvon   [HirforiM  whf»  had  neon 
tliu  j;(ililo[i   |)liit<;>*  before  tliey  uiiforhinatoly  diHapnearcd. 
It  wan  Moon  proved  beyond  doul)t  tbat  (he  Iiool(  (d' iMormon 
was  simply  a  sort  of  bistorieal  roinanee  written  in  ISlli  by 
one  SoloMiioi  .Spaldin;;,  who  indulf^ed  in  tluit  kinfi  uf  ati- 
tli'irsliip,  tbou;;li  he  never  HU(;eoeileri  in  ;jettin(;  his  proriuo- 
tions  pulilislied.  and  tbiit  tiio  nniniiseript   liad  boconio  lost 
in  a  prinlin^-olViee  in  Pittsburg  undi^r  the  hantis  of  an  ap- 
prentiec,  .Sidney  Ki^iloii.  wiio  in  IS'il)  beeame  an  assoeiate 
of  .losepb  Smith.     But  all  art^iiment  on  thin  point  proved 
utterly  useless,  as  those  who  were  able  to  aceept  cvidcnees 
needed  none,  while  those  who  needed  them  woro  ineapablo 
of  aeeoptin;;  them.     The  book  pretends  to  Rive  tbo  history 
of  ;\nieriea  up  to  the  fifth  eentiiry  of  our  era;  tho  fir.st  Bot- 
tb'nient  uf  the  eountry  after  tho  tiestrufltion  of  tiio  towor  of 
Habel  and  the  disper.sion  of  the  nations;  tbo  Hceoncl  scttlo- 
ntenl  in  the  sixtli  century  ii.  r.  by  Ijelii  and  his  sons,  nrriv- 
inj;  iliroetly  from  .Torusalem  ;  tho  orij^in  of  tho  American 
Indians  from  tlio  unfaithful  .lews,  who  were  eondomnetl  to 
have  "dark  skins:"  the  arrival  and  preaebingof  Christ  in 
Atnorioii:   the   final    deslruetion  of   the  faithful;  and  tbo 
coTuniand  from  (rod  to  the  prophet  .Mormon  to  write  down 
an  abrid;;ment  of  all  these  events  and  hide  tlie  voUilue — 
tho  whide  bein^  interspersed  with  clumsy  remarkfl  relating 
to  (,'alvinisni,  jMothodism,  IJnivor.salism,  and  Millonarian- 
ism.    With  this  book  as  a  basis  for  his  toaehinj;,  and  guided 
by  divine  revelations  whenever  .such  were  Ciecded,  .fosepli 
Smith  begjin  to  preajh.  and  in  .Jan..  1S:!I,  he  leil  the  lirst 
I\I<)rni()n  congroj^ation.  consisting  of  thirty  uionibors,  from 
Maiudioster,  N.  Y.,  to  Kirtlan<i.  <).,  which  ])bico  became  tho 
head-ijuarters  of  tbo  seid  for  tho  folbtwini;  seven  years.    Its 
grtfwth  was  rapid,  thou^li  not  remarkably  .so.     Tho  brcak- 
ini;  up  of  the  (mo  universal  Christian  Cliurch  into  a  num- 
ber of  more  <)r  less  individual  conceptions  of  Christianity, 
which  has  been  tho  characteristic  of  Christian  pri>srosa  and 
development,  especially  in  this  last  century,  has  caused,  at 
least  for  tho  time  bein;;;.  in  tho  lower  strata  of  the  Ciiristian 
population  a  looscnes.s  of  ideas  an<l  a  confusion  of  feeling 
whicli   make  it  very  easy  for  any  one  to   make  converts 
among  thorn  if  be  be  only  sulliciently  positive.    Under  such 
circMUUstauces  it  is  rather  .singular  that  the  Mormons  have 
worked  for  nearly  half  a  century  ancl  have  not  now  more 
than  about  200.001)  arlberenfs.  for  they  were  exceedingly 
positive.     But  in  .loscph  .Smith  a  corltiin  visionary  fanati- 
cism, which  made  him  well  suite<I  to  tbo  business  he  had 
chosen,  was  connected  with  go  much  licentiousness  and 
fraud  that  internal  discrepancies  and  external   conflicts 
soon  arose,  and  the  wlude  enterprise  would  no  rloubt  have 
burst  but  for  lirigbam  Voung,  who  joined  tho  sect  in  IM2. 
He  was  a  man  (d"  indomitable  will,  gifted  witii  a  most  im- 
pressive eloquence,  in  possession  of  a  ilociiled  talent  for  or- 
ganization, and  of  great  business  shrewdness  ;  and  he  was 
ambitious.     Power  was  bis  ruling  ]>assion.  and  the  passion 
of  power  is  very  seldom  entirely  ciestitute  of  moral  eleva- 
tion.    Tbo  whole  sut^cess  of  the  sect  and  all  the  elements 
of  respectability  which  it  contains  are  due  to  him,  while 
all  its  miseries  and    all   its  excesses   had   thoir   roots   in 
,Joseph  .Smith's  character.     All  his  business  transactions 
in    Kirtland    were    more   than    iloubtfiil.       Tho    bank    of 
whi  di  he  had  made  himself  president  failed  in  I."*:!,"*,  and 
he  had  to  flee  in  order  to  avoid  being  arrested  for  fraud. 
Meanwhile,  tho   great  body    of  tho    scot    had    emigrated 
into    Missouri,    and    settlcil    chiefly    in    and    around    Far 
'\Vest.     But  their  eoniluct  bad  now  become  so  offensive  to 
their  neighbors  that  they  lived  in  a  slate  of  actual  warfare, 
and  at  the  close  of  lS;i8  they  were  driven  out  of  the  State. 
Crossing  the  Mississippi,   they    retired  into    Illinois,  and 
settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Commerce,  where  they  tbunded  the 
city  of  Xauvoo.  and  lived  there  for  seven  years,    (treat  ad- 
vantages were  given  them  here.     A  charter  was  granted  to 
the  city  which  nearly  made  it   inilependent  of  the  State 
government,  and  the  M<n*mons  had  everything  their  own 
way.     Thus,  the  city  prosperetl  well,  though  not  better  than 
miiuy  other  new  towns  of  America:  and  when  speaking 
of  tho  Mormons  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  one 
part  of  their  success  is  due  to  the  abunilance  of  rich  soil 
which  they  have  bad  for  nothing,  and  another  to  the  pre- 
viously acoumulatod  capital  which  flowed  freely  into  their 


■ooloty,  for  It  w»«  their  practice  to  leave  their  old  an<l  poor 
oonvorts  behind  and  carry  iiway  tbo  young  and  rich.  That 
partof  thiur  imceouM  which  in  due  to  their  pcvuliar  religiouu, 
moral,  and  whuuI  organization  Ik  nlngularly  Kuiall.  At 
Nuuvoo  tho  whole  aKnocialion  eumo  near  it>4  di»olution. 
The  dissipation  of  .Jonopli  Smith  provoked  even  bin  inti- 
mate friends,  ami  tbo  divino  rondiition  concerning  Jiolyg- 
amy,  with  wbic  h  bis  »ins  wore  to  bo  covered,  excrled  at 
llrst  general  indignation.  A  ncwupiipor  published  by  one 
of  Ills  former  friends  began  to  expose  his  outragen  and 
crimes,  anil  when,  at  the  head  of  bin  personal  party  among 
tho  .MornKins,  he  razed  tho  prinling-<iflieo  to  Ihcgroriml  nnd 
expelled  tho  publisher  from  tho  cily,  a  warrant  for  his  ar- 
rest was  obtainerl  by  this  m;ifi  aiirl  cerved  upon  him.  He 
rofuscfi  to  obey  ;  the  militia  was  called  in  U>  enforce  the 
warrant.  Tho  Mormons  armerl  at  Nain'oo  to  resist  it;  and 
civil  war  was  on  tho  eve  of  breaking  out  when  the  gover- 
nor snccceded  in  persuailing  the  prophet  to  surrender  and 
take  his  trial.  Ho  was  brought  to  tho  jail  at  Carthage,  and 
on  Ibo  evening  of  bis  arrival  (.Tune  27,  IKII)  he  was  shot 
hero  by  a  mob.  In  the  follr.wing  year  the  legislature  of 
Illinois  repealed  the  charter  of  Nauvoo,  and  the  situation 
of  the  Mormons  in  tbo  State  had  now  become  so  prccorious 
that  anew  emigration  was  deemed  neccKsary.  Prepanitions 
were  immediately  commenced  under  the  lea>lershiii  of 
Brigham  Young,  who  was  elected  prophet  after  the  death 
of  Joseph  Smith,  and  with  ailmirable  firmness  and  eireum- 
Bpcotion  he  led  a  host  of  about  111,000  persons  ooross  the 
prairie  deserts  to  Salt  Lake  Valley — a  movement  which  it 
took  about  two  years  to  perform.  (l''or  tbi'  further  history 
of  the  Mormons  sco  tho  articles  Utah  and  ISiiiomam 
Yorxo;  for  details  ermcerning  tbo  origin  of  Mormonism 
SCO  tho  article  on  Joskpii  Smith.)       Ci.kmk.ns  Pktkkskn. 

Mormop'idir  [from  Mnimopii,  one  of  the  genera],  a 
family  id'  insectivorous  bats  with  rudimentary  nasal  ap- 
pcnihiges;  Iho  cars  are  moderate  and  each  has  a  distinct 
tragus;  the  intcrmaxillaries  are  well  developed;  the 
molars  ({  —  1x2)  have  w-shapcd  ridges;  the  incisors 
(|  X  2)  arc  small ;  t'le  stomach  is  socciform,  ond  has  the 
two  extremities  approximated.  They  feed  upon  insecls. 
The  family — or,  according  to  Dr.  Peters,  sub-family — has 
three  gcncr.a — viz.  Jfor»io;>«,  Chitoniictrrh,  and  /'frrountii^. 
Their  known  species  arc  West  Indian  animals.  The  family 
needs  confirmation.  TfiKo.  (iii.i,. 

Mormyr'idiE  [from  Mormi/niH,  the  ancient  name  of  a 
sea-fish  a]iplied  erroneously  to  tbo  typical  genus],  n  family 
of  fishes  of  tho  order  Scvphopiiori  (which  see),  of  which 
the  body  is  more  or  less  oblong ;  the  scales  cycloid  and 
with  sculptured  reticulated  exposed  areas ;  the  bead  cov- 
ered with  a  naked  skin;  eyes  more  or  less  lateral;  the 
opercular  apparatus  with  the  interoperculum  atrophied  ; 
the  mouth  subterminal  or  inferior,  with  the  cleft  narrow 
and  transverse;  the  margin  of  the  upper  jaw  formed  in 
the  middle  by  the  intcrmaxillaries,  which  arc  united  into 
a  single  bone,  and  on  the  sides  by  the  supramaxillaries ; 
teeth  variable;  branchial  apertures  restricted  to  narrow 
lateral  slits;  brancbiostegal  rays  arc  six,  two  external 
stout  and  four  internal  slender;  the  fins  well  developed, 
tho  dorsal  and  anal  variable  in  actual  and  relative  propor- 
tions; each  with  a  series  of  pores  at  the  base:  the  caudal 
always  well  develo]icd  and  distinct ;  vcntrals  always  pres- 
ent and  abdominal:  the  air-bladder  is  simple:  tbo  stomach 
sub-globular,  with  two  pyloric  ca?ca :  on  each  side  of  the 
tail  are  linear  or  band-like  gelatinous  bodies,  which  have 
been  regarded,  but  erroneously,  as  electric  organs.  The 
family  is  peculiar  to  the  fresh  waters  of  .\friea:  about 
thirty  species  are  known,  which  have  been  distributed  in 
a  number  of  genera — viz.  Montii/nin,  .Uoi-mi/i-orf?*.  Giia- 
thonemiiK,  Morm;iii>ps,  Marcii'miii',  I'drnriphiiliiM,  lli/prro- 
jii'mn.  and  hirhilii/i.  Several  of  these  are  found  in  the  Nile, 
especially  in  its  iip|icr  parts,  and  engravings  of  them  have 
been  perpetuated  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt- 

Tbeo.  Gill. 
Morning  Glory.    See  CoxvoLvrns. 
IHorningSlar,  tp.  of  Mecklenburg  co.,  \.  C.  Pop.918. 
Mornini;  Sun,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Loui.sa  co..  la.,  on 
tho  Burlington  Cedar  Rapids  and  Minnesota  Railroad.  Pop. 
of  v.  .'ill;' of  tp.  I25S. 

.Morning  Sun,  post-v.  of  Israel  tp..  Preble  co..  0.,  7 
miles  S.  W.  of  Camden  R.  K.  Station,  is  the  scat  of  an 
academy. 

Morny',  de  (Charles  .ArorsTi:  Loris  .Toseph).  Dpke. 
b.  in  Paris  Oct.  2.1.  ISll;  was  generally  believed  to  be  a 
son  of  tjueen  Hortcnsc  and  Count  de  Flahault ;  was 
adopted  by  Count  de  Morny.  a  resident  of  the  island  of 
Mauritius,  but  educated  by  his  grandmother  in  Paris;  en- 
tered tho  army  and  fought  with  distinction  in  .■Vlgeria ;  but 
Queen  Hortense  having  bequeathed  to  him  an  annuity  of 
10,000  francs,  ho  left  the  service  and  engaged  in  extensive 
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industrial  and  commercial  speculations ;  was  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  1842-48:  after  the  coup  d'etat 
minister  of  the  interior  for  a  Fhort  time;  1S66-57  ambas- 
Eador  in  St.  Petersburg:  from  lSo4  to  his  death  president 
of  the  legislative  body.     D.  at  Paris  Mar.  10,  1865. 

Mo'ro,  tp.  of  Bradley  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  .^11. 

Moro,  tp.  of  Calhoun  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  4S1. 

Moro,  tp.  of  San  Luis  Obispo  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  627. 

Moro,  post-v.  of  Bethalto  tp.,  Madison  co.,  111.,  on  the 
Terrc  Haute  .\lton  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.     Pop.  184. 

Moroc'co,  sultanate  of  North-western  Africa,  situated 
between  lat.  27°  anrl  ofi°  N..  Ion.  4°  30'  E.  and  11°  50'  W.. 
bounded  by  Alijeria,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Strait  of  Gib- 
raltar, the  Atlantic,  and  Sahara.  The  coast  along  the  At- 
lantic is  generally  low,  flat,  sandy,  very  dangerous  to  navi- 
gate, and  a6fording  only  a  few  harbors — El-llarish.  Rabat, 
Casablanca.  Mazagan.  Saifee,  and  Mogadore;  of  which  the 
best  and  most  important  are  Mazagan.  entered  in  1S71  by 
224  ve-scls,  and  Casablanca,  entered  by  168.  The  coast 
from  the  Strait  of  (xibraltar  eastward  along  the  Mediter- 
rancm  is  high.  bold,  and  rocky.  The  principal  harbors 
here  are  Tangier  on  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  entered  in 
1871  by  461  vessels,  and  Tetuan.  entered  by  214.  Spain 
owns  Ceuta  and  several  other  points  on  this  cuast.  A  beau- 
tiful and  very  fertile  plain,  containing  all  the  large  cities, 
Morocco.  Fez,  etc.,  extends  between  the  coast-range  and  the 
Atlas  Mountains,  which  in  several  parallel  lines  traverse 
the  country  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  None  of  the  peaks  of  the 
Atlas  reach  the  lino  of  perpetual  snow  ;  Miltzin,  the  high- 
est point,  situated  ."^O  miles  S.  E.  of  the  city  of  Morocco, 
rises  11,500  feet,  but  is  often  entirely  free  from  snow.  A 
number  of  rivers  originate  in  the  Atlas — the  Draa,  Nun, 
and  Sus  flowing  to  the  Atlantic,  the  Muluia  to  the  Medi- 
terranean— but  none  of  them  are  navigable.  They  are 
genc.allv  rapid  and  even  turbulent  in  the  spring,  but  often 
disappear  altogether  during  the  summer.  The  climate  in 
the  ]>lain  is  delicious,  tempered  by  cool  breezes  from  the 
Atlas,  which  keep  off  the  scorching  winds  from  Sahara;  in 
the  wet  season,  from  November  to  March,  showers  are  fre- 
queut.  In  the  mountains  and  on  the  southern  slope  ex- 
treme beat  and  cold  alternate,  and  the  changes  are  often 
very  sudden.  Excellent  marbles  of  different  kinds  are 
found;  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin.  nickel,  rock-salt,  and  sul- 
phur; iron  is  abundant  and  of  good  quality,  and  traces  of 
ancient  mines,  probably  worked  by  the  Carthaginians,  are 
met  with  in  several  places.  The  luxuriant  forests  which 
clothe  the  mountains  contain  oak,  cedar  of  Lebanon,  pine, 
and  many  kinds  of  valuable  timber-trees.  In  the  valleys 
and  the  plain  all  the  cereals,  fruits,  and  vegetables  of  the 
warm  and  temperate  zones  can  be  cultivated — wheat,  maize, 
rice,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  grapes,  oranges,  figs,  almonds, 
dates,  beans,  peas.  salTron.  etc.  But  agriculture  is  gen- 
erally in  a  very  backward  state,  and  the  country  some- 
times does  not  produce  sufficient  wheat  for  its  own  demand. 
Large  herds  of  cattle,  horses  of  a  small  but  spirited  breed, 
goats  whose  skins  furnish  the  famous  morocco  leather, 
and  camels,  arc  reared,  but  exportation  is  forbidden.  The 
lion  and  panther  are  frequent  in  the  forests,  the  hyiena, 
jackal,  and  wild-boar  in  the  plain,  the  gazelle  and  the  os- 
trich in  the  regions  bordering  on  Sahara ;  numerous  ser- 
pents, scorpions,  lizards,  and  insects.  Manufajtures  of  fine 
woollens  and  silks  are  carried  on  at  Fez,  of  bricks  and  sil- 
ver ware  in  other  places;  but  the  only  branch  of  industry 
carried  to  perfection  and  extensively  developed  is  that  of 
leather.  The  commerce  is  inconsiderable;  the  traffic  with 
the  southern  and  eastern  countries  is  carried  on  by  car- 
avans. The  inlmbitants,  estimated  at  from  4,000,000  to 
15,000.000,  are  Berbers  {generally  agriculturists),  Arabs 
(nomads),  Moors  {often  employed  in  oflices),  Jews  (mer- 
chants), and  negroes  (often  slaves).  The  languages  spoken 
arc  dialects  more  or  less  corru])ted  of  the  Berber,  Ara- 
bic, Spanish,  and  negro  tongues  from  the  interior  of 
Africa.  The  reigning  religion  is  Islam.  In  ancient  times 
the  country  formed  part  of  Mauritania  (which  see):  in 
the  seventh  c^entury  it  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs,  whose 
religion  and  customs  the  Moors  adopter!.  In  78"  the 
kingdom  of  Fez  was  founded;  in  1058  that  of  Morocco. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  country 
was  united  under  one  rulor.  and  in  1018  tbo  present  dy- 
nasty ascended  the  throne.  In  1S14  slavery  of  Christians 
was  jtrohibitod,  and  in  1817  piracy  was  abolished. 

Ci.nMnss  Pktersen. 

Morocco,  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  sultanate  of  Mo- 
rocco, ^i^uated  in  lat.  .'il^  .'18'  N.,  Ion.  7°  '-iCt'  W.,  in  a  })lajn 
at  the  foot  of  the  Atlas,  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
nea,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  2"i  feet  high,  7i  miles  in  cir- 
cuit, pierced  by  seven  gates,  and  flanked  with  numerous 
towers,  but  now  pcnorally  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  The 
city  was  founded  in  1072,  and  was  in  the  thirteentli  and 
fourteenth  ccntnrios  a  famous  Boat  of  loamiDg,  to  whicl^ 


the  Moors  of  Spain  sent  their  children  to  be  educated,  and 
said  to  have  had  500,000  inhabitants.  It  contains  still 
many  large  mosques  and  a  magniticcnt  palace,  but  other- 
V  ise  its  splendor  has  decayed.  Of  its  manufactures,  that 
of  red  and  yellow  morocco  is  famous :  its  commerce  is 
chiefly  carried  on  by  the  .lexvs,  who  number  about  fiOOO, 
but  live  in  an  abject  condition.     Pop.  estimated  at  50,000. 

Morocco  Leather  is  the  name  given  originally  to 
leather  made  from  goat  skins  tanned  with  sumach,  but  is 
now  applied  also  to  the  inferior  sort  (roan)  made  from  sheep 
skins.  The  name  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  superior 
excellence  of  the  leather  formerly  obtained  from  Morocco. 
The  goat  skins  are  steeped  in  water  to  remove  the  hair, 
and  are  then  scraped  clean  and  smooth  on  the  fleshy  side, 
and  placed  in  milk  of  lime.  From  the  lime-pits  they  are 
drawn  out  from  time  to  time,  laid  to  drain,  and  then  steeped 
afresh.  When  the  hair  has  become  thoroughly  loose,  it  is 
scraped  off  with  a  double-handled  steel  knife.  After  a  few 
more  days'  steeping  it  is  scraped  on  the  flesh  side  until  it 
is  smooth  and  even.  The  skins  are  then  placed  in  a  liquid 
made  from  the  dung  of  pigeons  and  bens.  This  done,  they 
are  sewn  up  in  a  bag  shape,  the  grain  being  outside.  A 
small  orifice  is  left,  and  in  this  a  funnel  is  inserted  and  a 
strong  infusion  of  sumach  is  poured  in.  A  number  of  the 
skins  thus  filled  are  rolled  about  in  a  large  tub  containing 
a  weaker  solution  of  sumach.  The  object  of  this  motion 
is  to  accelerate  the  action  of  the  liquid  contained  in  the 
skins,  as  well  as  to  subject  all  portions  of  them  to  the  equal 
action  of  the  bath.  They  are  then  heaped  upon  a  wooden 
rack,  and  pressure  brought  to  bear  until  the  sumach  ])ene- 
trates  the  pores  and  brings  the  tannin  into  the  closest  re- 
lationship with  the  fibres.  The  tanning  is  com])leted  by  a 
repetition  of  the  process  described,  which  can  all  be  ac- 
complished in  one  day.  The  bags  are  unsewn,  scraped,  and 
hung  up  in  the  drying-loft.  When  again  wetted  and 
smoothed  with  a  rubbing  instrument  they  are  ready  for 
dyeing,  being  sewn  together  at  the  edges,  as  only  one  side 
has  to  be  colored.  The  mordant  used  is  a  solution  of  tin 
or  alum-water.  The  dye  used  is  chiefly  cochineal :  boiled 
with  alum,  it  forms  a  red  liquid  which  is  filtered  through 
linen  into  a  cask.  The  skins  unclergo  immersions  in  this 
dye.  They  are  then  rinsed  and  tanned  with  sumach,  and 
afterwards  fulled  with  beetles,  polished,  and  dried.  Vari- 
ations in  color  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  other  dyestuffs. 
The  final  operation  is  that  of  currying.  The  process  varies 
according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  skins  are  intended. 
(See  Lkather.) 

Enamel  oilcloth,  made  to  look  like  morocco  leather,  is 
now  extensively  used.  Real  morocco  leather  is  considered 
to  be  the  best  material  for  bookbinding,  and  the  estimation 
in  which  it  is  held  has  led  to  extensive  counterfeiting,  in- 
ferior sheep  skins  being  dressed  and  dyed  to  resemble  it 
as  much  as  possible.  The  preparation  of  imitation  morocco 
from  sheep  skins  does  not  vary  greatly  from  that  used  for 
the  genuine  article.  The  color  of  the  leather  is  not  always 
given  by  dyeing,  as  almost  any  hue  can  be  obtained  by 
topical  application.  Aniline  dyes  have  been  used,  but  are 
said  not  to  be  durable.  W.  E.  A.  Axon. 

Moron',  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Seville,  on  tho 
Guadeira.  Its  castle,  built  by  the  Moors,  was  formerly 
one  of  the  strongest  fortiesses  of  Spain,  but  was  blown  up 
by  the  French  in  1S12.     Pop.  12,S40. 

Mor'pheus,  in  Roman  mythology,  the  god  of  dreams, 
tho  son  of  sleep  (from  Gr.  i^opiiiev-i.  tlio  "moulder,"  the  for- 
mer of  dreams),  is  generally  represented  as  an  old  man  with 
huge  wings  and  a  horn  exhaling  a  somniferous  odor. 

Morphia.     See  Opium. 

MorphoTof^y  [Gr.  tiop^ij,  "form."  and  Aoyoc,  "dis- 
course"). Auimaly  is  that  branch  of  zoology,  in  its  widest 
sense,  wliich  treats  of  the  general  form  (not  outline)  and  or- 
ganization of  animals,  and  the  principles  involved,  as  well  as 
tho  correspondence  in  the  various  forms  of  the  several  mem- 
bers and  parts,  so  far  as  they  arc  comparable  in  any  struc- 
tural characters,  but  entirely  independently  of  the  uses  of 
the  parts  and  organs.  It  thus  contrasts  with  animal  physi- 
ology, which  treats  of  tho  organization  in  whole,  so  far  as 
respects  adaptation  to  surroundings,  as  well  as  the  various 
parts  and  organs,  so  far  as  their  uses  and  functions  are  con- 
cerned. To  discover  tho  unity  of  organizati<m  in  diverse 
forms  of  the  animal  king<lom,  and  the  essential  similarity 
in  their  mode  of  evolution,  arc  the  principal  problems 
within  tho  province  of  morphology. 

(VtfirnctcrSnticH  and  Method. — The  science  thus  distin- 
guished is  of  comparatively  late  development,  inasmuch  as 
tho  tendency  of  the  human  mind  (as  is  exhibited  in  the 
phraseology  used  in  ilaily  life  as  well  as  in  the  history  of 
science)  is  to  determine  organs  and  parts  from  the  consid- 
oratit)n  of  their  uses,  rather  than  their  intimate  structure. 
This  IH  exemplified,  for  instance,  in  the  terms  iipplicd  to 
the  mombera;  thus,  tbo  fore  as  well  as  bind  limbs  of  quad- 
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iM|M  I  ulii  II  ii<lii[)to(l  for  wulking  arc  all  called  lof^K;  when, 
howrvi-i',  the  lure  liii])»4  arc  H|ii!ciuli/i'(l  for  ciTlitin  ntlii-i' 
|nir|Ki'-('H,  ii^"  j^rnsniii^:,  i'tc,  tlioy  iir»' ciillcil  arifiH  ;  Hlnri  I'ur 
llyiiij;,  they  arc-  c|(*cij;imt(-il  iin  winj;M;  iiiiil  wlifii  iii<Miirn*<l 
lor  HwiiiNiiin;;,  they  art?  ri'-iniitied  fiiiH.  On  tlio  other  IiiiihI, 
i)i(!  ii)i[M'iulii^i'H  f<jr  wiilUin^  in  the  liiHcctN  ari^  (talh-d  hy 
(hi-  iHMiiii'  niiriii!  UH  tht!  iiniilu^oiiH  liiiihH  (if  vt<rtcbnit(;K — /.  f. 
i'l/H  iiltlnmj;Ii  (Icvi-Io|km1  in  a  very  tlillm-iit  rniinner; 
Hn-  llyiii^i  n[i|H'n'iii^(vH  of  iiiMeftn  iiru  (!ulli;il  n'lntfn,  an  nre 
tUnt^ii  of  IjiiIh  ami  liinl^,  iiltlioii^h  llie  roriiier  iit<>  the  r4;Hiilt 
ofun  (>iit.;<rowth  ollhr  iiitr^iinirnt,  whilr  tlie  win^fH  of  the 
viMtcIjiiitcM  mi"  iltv(!lo|ii;il  ftdiii  tlic  furu  liinh.s ;  tUv  cnmnion 
uixum  ffi//n  IiJis  iiIho  lnuin  jjivm  to  the  oryunM  <if  rt'Mpiralioii, 
tliroiij^h  thenu'iliiifn  nf  wfiti-r,  of  li«he.^,  an  well  jirtof  niollufk.-, 
wnrniH,  etc.:  tih<l  (liat  t>i'  fnntjH  has  been  a|ipli(Ml  to  orf^anK 
fur  respiratinn,  throii;;h  (ho  niediiiiit  of  air,  in  the  iiir- 
hri'alhin);  vertebratcM,  aH  well  an  in  thn  uir-hrnutliinf; 
itii)Iliisks,  altli(ui;;)t  llie  or^ann  thuH  (ler^i^nalcd  in  the 
Mjvniul  caMert  Iia,ve  nothing  in  eominon  exi-cpt  their 
I'liiu'tionM,  iiml  are  devclopcil  from  enlir(^ly  difTerent  clc- 
nicntH  of  the  or^iini'^iu.  In  like  manner  have  the  wordn 
)utmth,jntr»,  tri^/i,  and  in  fact  the  naau-H  of  nil  parlH  of  (lie 
organization,  hrrn  appliiMl  from  a  consideration  of  (he  real 
or  rinpj)Osed  funrlions.  and  n<»t  with  reference  to  their  ana- 
lontii-iil  correspondenre  in  tlic  diflfri-nt  types  of  thf  animal 
kin;;dnni.  So  far,  too,  hiiH  Ihin  predi^ponition  been  carried 
to  view  (djjects  witli  reforeneo  ruthor  to  their  rulation^  to 
the  Hurroundinff  media  tlian  with  reference  to  atruetnro 
that  even  the  cetaeean  and  nirenian  mammalK,  thouph 
a;;reein};  in  all  Ptructural  pointn  with  the  r|nadriiped  mum- 
nialw,  were  formerly  nniversally  a.Hnociated  with  lishes,  and 
are  still  roptvded  as  such  oven  by  nomo  in  other  rewpectfl 
well-edueated  persons.  Thus,  the  pro^^rec!*  (»f  Heicnee  in 
the  direction  of  niorpliolo;;y  luiH  been  in  direct  oppo>titinn 
to  our  prepr)Sf;e.'i.sions.  and  h;is  slowly  but  j^teatjily  advanced 
in  jiropcirtton  as  our  knowlcd;;e  of  the  structure  of  animals 
hay.  rhiy  j^rowth  has  been  »o  gradual  that  it  la  difticult 
to  assi<;n  the  proper  meed  of  praiKO  to  thoHO  who  have  con- 
triluifcd  to  the  pro^cresf.  >Vithout  ;;oin;j;  intip  details,  it  is 
sullirient  to  indicate  that  ('uvier's  rccoj^nition  of  the  four 
brandies  of  tlic  auinial  kin;;<lom  limited  the  search  for  ho- 
mologies to  a  great  extent  within  the  limits  of  the  respect- 
ive sub-kingdoms  for  the  various  constituents  thereof,  and 
in  an  anatomical  dirci-tion.  \'<m  Baer  at  nearly  the  samo 
time  rccogni/e<l  still  more  distinctly  the  principles  of 
niorpholugy  and  the  limitations  of  homohtgies.  The  tran- 
scendental jjhilosophy  of  (Icoffroy  Saint-IIilairc.  (Joetho, 
Oken,  and  others,  however  biirren  in  results  elsewiso,  and 
althuuirh  even  misleading  to  a  great  extent,  was  at  least 
of  some  use  in  the  limitation  of  the  idcntitieation  of  parts 
from  physiological  considerations,  and  in  the  diffusion  of 
morphological  ideas,  but  erred  in  excessive  generalization. 
Morphology  and  physiology  were,  however,  in  spite  of  the 
growth  of  science,  htng  confused  together,  and  the  latter 
employed  at  the  expense  of  the  former  in  m(»rpholugical 
questions;  even  Cuvicr  himself  was,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, imbued  with  this  error. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  a  principal  object  of 
morphology  is  the  discovery  and  correct  ajiprcciation  of 
the  fundamental  nature  and  oorrcs]u>ndcncc  of  the  respect- 
ive regions  and  organs  in  different  animals.  Comparative 
anatomy^/,  c.  the  structure  of  tlie  aikilt  animal),  compara- 
tive embryology  in  its  utmost  iletails  (i'.  r.  the  anatomy  of  the 
foetus  or  young  in  its  several  stages  of  youth),  an^l  histol- 
ogy, arc  all  invoked  for  the  solution  of  the  questions  in- 
vulvoil  in  this  search.  And  so  far  is  physiology  from  being 
a  guide  in  sucli  investigations  that  the  student  must  bo 
ever  on  his  guard  against  being  influenced  by  apparent 
similarity  of  functions,  or  superficial  similarities  of  parts 
which  are  subservient  to  a  common  purpose.  The  natural 
prepossessions  with  which  all  must  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree start  in  the  consideration  of  natural  history  must  be 
also  kept  in  check.  Thus,  if  any  structure  might  be  con- 
sidered unchangeable  as  a  whole,  and  therefore  permitting 
exact  homologica!  comparison  throughout  a  series,  it  might 
bo  sujiposed  that  it  would  be  the  intestinal  tract  in  its  whole 
extent.  Siich,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case,  and  in 
many  forms  that  wliich  is  the  principal  cavity  in  the  em- 
bryo, and  evidently  represents  the  oral  cavity  of  the  lower 
forms  of  animals — r.  ;f.  polyps  and  acalephs — becomes 
closed,  or  developed  as  the  anus,  and  a  secondary  perfora- 
tion of  the  body-wall  becomes  connecteil  with  the  intestinal 
cavity  and  develo|»ed  as  a  mouth.  In  short,  the  nioditiea- 
tions  and  deviations  are  so  innumerable,  and  jtarts  that  are 
insignilicant  in  some  become  of  such  overshadowing  im- 
portance in  others,  and  n'rc  vrrt>u.  that  extreme  cautiim  is 
necessary  in  making  comparisons  and  deciding  on  the  cor- 
respondence or  homologies  of  parts.  Comparisons,  too.  are. 
to  a  very  limited  extent,  capable  of  being  extended  with 
precision  to  the  representatives  of  difl'erent  brunches  or 
Bub-kingdoms. 
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SuhdiriHifnia  and  iJrJInitiont. — Morphological  problnmit 
admit  of  being  grouped  iw^cording  to  (he  aim  in  vii-w  by 
lite  investigator,  and  the  viiriouH  problemK  which  fall 
within  ihJH  dorrniin  have  been  ctuHNilied  priniarily  unde- 
(\}  anatomy  (which  again  Iiiih  \)M'1i  divided  into  teetology 
and  promorphology),  and  (2)  moridiogcny  (including  on 
log<'ny  or  embryology  rind  phylogeriy,  wliich  in  baHi;;i 
chielly  on  iiahi-ontology ).  Kuidi  are  the  diviHionit  a<lvo 
eatcd  by  liae<d<el  in  an  extensive  work  on  morphology 
{(itiimlh  Murjihnhttfif  drr  Orijfiniimrn),  who  defines  then' 
aH  follows  :  Auntomtf  in  morphology  in  the  narrowest  ci-nwe. 
and  treatH  of  the  entire  r«triictiire  of  the  orgnnixm,  7V' - 
'"'".'/.'/  ('"■  *'>"  doctrine  of  «tructun?)  irt  that  irience  which 
treatH  of  the  eompor'ition  of  the  orgnnicm  froiri  organic 
elements  or  entitieti  of  diflVrenl  degreen.  J*romnif//iohtf/t/ 
(or  the  doctrine  of  fundamental  form — flruuilfurmfuUhre) 
is  that  Hcicncc  which  treats  of  the  siipcrficiiil  form  of  or 
ganic  individuals,  or  their  stereometric  fundamental  form 
M(npht,fjn\if,  or  developmental  history,  is  the  general  nci- 
ence  of  the  developing  form  of  the  f>rgani^<m.  Onfof^rnif 
(or  embryology)  is  the  <levelopnienlal  history  of  the  or- 
ganic individuals  (ottto).  /'/'//'",'/''".'/  (or  paleontology) 
is  the  developmental  hiHtory  of  organic  sterna  or  genealog- 
ical stocks  (phj/fft). 

The  necessity  for  exact  expression  has  a1j<o  given  riio 
to  a  number  of  terms  of  which  only  those  most  generally 
used  need  bo  referred  to,  I/omohgical  part8  are  those 
which  agree  in  structural  relations,  however  much  they 
may  dilTer  in  functions,  and  are  |)resumttbly  morlified  from 
corresponding  primitive  eh-ments.  Thus,  tlie  arms  of  man, 
the  fore  limbs  of  quadriij'cds,  the  wings  of  birds,  and  the 
pectoral  fluH' of  fishes  (as  of  whales)  arc  hrtmologues  of 
each  other;  so  arc  also  the  lungs  of  the  air-breathing  ver- 
tebrates and  the  swim-hhidders  of  fishes.  AnafotfotiM  jiarts 
are  tluise  which  agree  in  function,  however  much  they  may 
ditTir  in  structure,  and  may  be  (hut  not  necessarily)  modi- 
lied  from  entirely  difl'erent  primitive  elements.  Thus,  the 
wings  of  birds  and  of  insects  arc  analogues  (but  not  homo- 
logues)  of  each  other.  Of  course,  however,  thof-e  organs 
which  are  homologous  in  detail,  such  as  the  wings  of  dif- 
ferent flying  birds,  arc  also  analogous.  Mftmunic  or  ncn'- 
uUy  homolitffiriil  *partt4  are  those  winch  agree  in  general 
characters  and  relatitms,  and  arc  developed  in  »n  analo- 
gous manner,  but  not  from  the  identically  corrcspomling 
elements.  Thus,  the  fore  and  hind  limbs  are  the  serial 
homologues  of  each  other,  as  are  also  the  difierent  vertebra; 
in  the  fame  in<lividual. 

/{(idiftte  and  /tifnfmtl  Symmetry. — Very  few  general 
propositions  can  be  enunciated  for  the  entire  animal  king- 
dom. It  may,  however,  in  general  terms,  be  affirmed  (pass- 
ing by  the  lowest  types,  which  are  amorphous  or  destitute 
of  t"(u-m)  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  manifestation  of 
cither  a  radiate  or  bilateral  symmetry  in  all  animals.  The- 
radiate  symmetry  is  exhibitecl  in  most  polyps  (sea-anem- 
ones, etc.)  ami  acalephs  ( jelly-fishes,  etc.),  as  well  as  in 
tho  eehinodcrms  (star-fishes,  etc.).  In  these  forms  the  axis 
may  be  said  to  be  vertical,  and  from  it  the  parts  radiate 
outward;  these  ideall}'  radiating  parts  (comparable  to  the 
separable  slices  of  an  orange)  are  called  spheromeres.  It 
is  suggestive  that  this  radiate  symmetry,  which  is  so  cha- 
racteristic of  flowers,  is  only  exhibited  in  the  lowest  (next 
to  the  protozoans)  representatives  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
The  radiated  form  is.  however,  often  more  superficial  than 
real,  and  in  the  eehinodcrms  especially  there  is  a  decided 
tendency  to  bilateral  symmetry,  and  the  viscera  arc  often 
irregularly  packerl.  Jt  is  notable  that  the  most  prevalent 
number  of  spheromeres  in  the  radiate  types  is  five,  but 
there  are.  howc\  er.  innumerable  exceptions.  In  all  of  the 
higher  forms  (»r  theanimal  kingdom  the  disposition  is  more 
or  less  towards  bilateral  symmetry.  This  bilaterality  is 
exemplifie<l  in  the  most  perfect  manner  in  the  articulates, 
and.  although  superficially  as  great  in  the  vertebrates  gen- 
erally, is  nut  so  all-perva<nng.  inasmuch  as  the  viscera,  as 
is  well  known,  are  always  stowed  in  a  more  or  less  irregu- 
lar manner:  in  the  mammals,  e.  tf.,  the  heart  being  on  one 
side  and  the  stomach  at  more  or  less  of  an  angle  with  the 
axis.  In  these  types,  also,  we  find  many  exceptitins  to 
this  rule  of  bilateral  symmetry.  Kvcn  the  beetles  with 
large  cephalic  appendages  have  those  appendages  di- 
versely ilcvclopcii  on  the  respective  sides.  The  hermit 
crabs  still  more  decidedly  exhibit  asymmetry  in  their 
claws  as  well  as  in  their  abdomen.  Even  in  the  vertebrates 
we  find  striking  exceptions  to  bilateral  symmetry:  thus,  a 
large  group,  with  many  species,  of  fishes  (Heterosomata, 
including  the  flat-fishes,  etc.)  have  their  eyes  on  one  side, 
the  head  being  twisted  accordingly  :  and  one  side  is  dark, 
and  the  other  generally  whitish.  In  the  toothed  whales, 
also,  we  find  great  asymmetry  displayed  in  the  olfactory 
region,  the  nasal  bone  of  one  side  being  much  larger  than 
the  other.  In  the  shell-bearing  gasteropod  mollusks.  bi- 
lateral asymmetry  is  much  more  apparent  (rather  because 
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it  is  superficial  than  because  much  exceeding  that  in  others) 
than  in  articulates  and  vertebrates,  and  is  the  result  of  the 
hernia -like  ])rotrusii»n  of  the  intestines,  and  the  development 
around  them  of  a  t;hell  which  is  extended  generally  suffi- 
ciently to  include  the  entire  body.  These  examjiles  suffice 
to  prove  that  there  is  no  absolute  law  of  development  of 
symmetry  for  animals,  and  indicate  that  the  varieties  of 
forms  are  rather  the  results  of  dynamical  coefficients  and 
for  adaptation  to  different  conditions  of  life. 

Mctamerofof/i/,  or  Veijetatice  Repetition  of  Parts. —  In 
many  diverse  forms  corresponding  parts  are  repeated,  and 
sometimes  almost  ad  iitjiitiiiini^  in  the  same  individual,  and 
the  relation  of  these  forms  to  more  generalized  ones  indi- 
cates that  this  tendency  is  not  the  result  of  genetic  affilia- 
tion. This  character  is  best  exemplified  in  certain  hel- 
minths, as  well  as  in  some  true  worms ;  in  some  of  the 
former,  especially,  it  is  carried  to  such  an  extreme  that  we 
find  each  segment  provided  with  generative  organs,  and 
readily  separable  from  the  contiguous  ones,  and  capable  of 
producing  a  head  and  tail  and  of  attaining  complete  indi- 
viduality. The  very  numerous  group  of  arthropod  (footed) 
articulates  is  also  characterized  by  a  less  perfect  but  still 
well-marked  repetition  of  segments:  and  to  this  repeti- 
tion, indeeci,  it  owes  its  name — artirulatu8,  "jointed."  In 
the  course  of  specialization  from  the  low  to  the  high,  how- 
ever, differentiation  supervenes  between  the  several  regions, 
and  the  anterior  segments  become  developed  disproportion- 
ately to  the  posterior.  In  the  branch  of  vertebrates  the  vege- 
tative repetition  is  exemplified  in  the  segmentation  of  the 
dorsal  column  into  vertebra?,  and  it  is  contended  by  many 
that  the  skull  is  the  result  of  the  combination  of  several  ver- 
tebrae differentiated  from  the  others,  and  specifically  mod- 
ified for  the  inclusion  of  the  brain  and -the  several  func- 
tions connected  with  alimentation  and  the  senses.  (See 
Skkleton".)  This  vegetative  repetition  is  also  exemplified 
in  the  numerous  legs  which  are  developed  in  the  rayriapod 
articulates,  the  six  of  insects,  and  the  four  of  most  verte- 
brates. In  the  vertebrates  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  members  of  those  forms  which  are  chiefly 
adapted  for  walking  or  swimming  are  very  similar,  corre- 
sponding segments  being  reproduced  for  each,  and  the 
combinations  being  much  alike  in  form  and  otherwise. 
This  similarity  is  indeed  so  great  and  general  that  we  are 
compelled  to  recognize  the  operation  of  some  dynamic  law, 
under  which,  and  for  similar  purposes,  like  instruments  are 
evolved  :  but  that  this  similarity  is  not  due  to  a  simple  pre- 
determined phin,  and  is  not  the  consequence  of  conformity 
with  any  pattern,  is  evident  on  further  investigation,  inas- 
much as  it  is  found  that  in  certain  forms  the  respective 
members  are  developed  for  entirely  different  purposes,  and 
one  or  the  other,  or  both,  may  be  absent,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  or  with  parts  diversely  combined.  Excessive  differ- 
entiation of  the  fore  and  hind  members  is  manifested  in 
the  birds  and  bats.  The  fore  limbs  are  wanting  in  rep- 
resentatives of  every  class  except  the  mammals — e.  g.  in 
the  extinct  DinornithidsD  among  the  birds,  in  serpents 
"  and  some  lizards  am<mg  the  reptiles,  in  ca?celians  among 
the  amphibians,  and  in  many  fishes.  The  hinder  limbs 
are  also  lost  in  many  forms — e.  g.  the  sirenian  and  ceta- 
cean mammals,  most  serpents  and  some  lizards,  a  few  am- 
phibians, and  many  fishes.  The  direct  relation  which  ex- 
i.sts  in  all  these  cases  between  structure  and  habits,  and 
the  great  want  of  coincidence  between  the  variations  noted 
and  modifications  of  the  other  parts,  bring  into  strong  re- 
lief the  unimportance  of  teleology  and  the  significance  of 
morphology;  the  want  of  coincidence  is  only  explicable  on 
the  agsumj)tion  of  the  ])arts  being  as  they  are  because  of 
development  and  retention  consequent  on  adaptability  for 
the  specific  conditions  under  which  they  exist — in  other 
wor<K'    natural  selection. 

Antiir'ipi/,  or  Antero-pusterior  Symmetry, — It  has  been 
maintained  by  some  comparative  anatomists  that  there  is  an 
antagonism  of  the  opposite  extremes  of  the  body,  and  that 
fundamentally  those  extremes  or  poles  are  alike,  but  mod- 
ified for  adaptation  to  different  ends.  It  has  even  been 
urged  that  the  homotypcs  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  i^alivary 
glanil^,  and  other  organs  are  represented  by  parts  peculiar 
to  the  poHterior  extreme,  and  that  the  posterii>r  limbs  are 
to  Ije  eomp.ared  inversely  with  the  anterior  ones.  In  other 
words,  if  we  should  venture  to  give  expression  to  this  ideal 
conception  in  unsophisticated  language,  the  typical  animal 
would  be  com]ioMcd  of  two  halves — an  anterior  and  poste- 
rior— which  would  be  alike,  but  face  in  opposite  directions. 
The  view  under  .a  metaphorical  phraseology  has  been  ad- 
vocated with  much  zeal  by  men  of  learning  and  industry  ; 
but  there  Kccms  to  be  little  in  nature  to  verify  tlic  concep- 
tion. If  we  look  ai  the  lowest  vertebrate  form  {liranrhi- 
uHtoma),  we  arc  very  far  from  finding  any  realization  of  the 
conception,  save  in  superficial  aspect ;  and  if  we  look  at  man, 
who  18  the  highcKt,  we  cijually  fail  to  appreciate  the  rele- 
vancy of  the  conception.     If,  going  beyond  the  vertebrates, 


we  examine  the  tunicates  (adult  as  well  as  embryonic), 
from  which  the  vertebrates  are  supposed  to  have  origin- 
ated through  forms  resembling  liranchiostoma,  we  find  an 
equally  decided  contradiction  of  the  hypothesis.  In  view 
of  these  facts,  it  is  not  obvious  what  advantage  is  gained 
by  the  adojition  of  any  hypothesis  like  that  of  antero-pos- 
terior  symmetry.  The  archetypical  animal,  as  expressed  in 
the  most  generalized  and  lowest  known  form,  and  the  most 
specialized  and  highest,  almost  equally  fail  to  exhibit  ac- 
tual antero-posterior  symmetry.  It  is  true  that  there  is  an 
inversion  especially  manifested  in  the  higher  vertebrates 
in  the  direction  of  the  several  segments  of  the  different 
i  members,  the  humerus  being  flexed  backward  and  the 
femur  forward  ;  but  it  is  apparently  a  less  violent  assump- 
tion that  these  relations  are  the  consequents  of  mechanical 
forces,  resulting  in  rotation  in  different  directions  and  des- 
tined for  the  sustentation  of  the  body,  than  of  either  a 
primitive  or  prospective  tendency  or  plan  with  reference 
to  antero-posterior  symmetry.  The  limbs  are,  in  fact, 
nearly  parallel  in  fishes,  but  little  inverted  with  reference 
to  each  other  in  amphibians,  and  most  antiverted  in  the 
birds  and  mammals.  If  there  is  a  tendency  to  antitropy, 
it  should  therefore  apparently  be  most  manifest  in  the 
highest  form.  Whether  there  actually  is  such  antitropy 
in  man  is  a  matter  for  ordinary  observation.  The  fact, 
too,  that  annelids  and  helminths  in  fission  develop  the 
heads  of  the  segmented  individuals  from  the  end  nearest 
the  original  head  is  also  opposed  to  the  hypothesis  in 
question. 

Exnttjplea. — The  branch  of  vertebrates  being  that  whose 
representatives  are  best  understood,  as  well  as  most  famil- 
iar to  the  educated  generally,  the  application  of  morpho- 
logical principles  will  be  best  illustrated  in  their  ease.  This 
may  be  done  by  first  taking  two  extremes,  and  then  en- 
deavoring to  ascertain  the  meaning  and  relations  of  the 
members  by  the  intercalation  of  intermediate  types. 

On  the  one  hand,  as  the  highest  expression  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  we  have  man.  In  brief,  he  is  a  vertebrate, 
erect  in  stature,  with  two  limbs  developed  as  legs  and  two 
as  arms;  breathing  air  through  the  medium  of  lungs;  with 
a  highly-developed  brain  divided  into  cerebrum  and  cer- 
ebellum, and  with  a  definite  number  of  nerves  connecting 
with  certain  organs  and  parts  :  a  bonj'  skeleton  divided 
into  well-marked  regions — e.  g.  the  skull  (in  which  are  to 
be  distinguished  the  brain-ease,  the  lower  jaw  directly 
articulated  with  the  former,  several  small  ear-bones,  and 
the  hyoid  apparatus),  the  limbs,  etc.  On  an  examination 
of  the  abdomino-thoracic  cavity  we  find,  besides  an  intes- 
tinal canal,  a  pair  of  lungs  connecting  directly  with  the 
oral  cavity  ;  a  quadrilocular  heart ;  a  distinctly  differenti- 
ated liver;  kidneys  for  the  secretion  of  urine;  and  highly- 
specialized  organs  of  generation  (in  the  female,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ovaries,  a  uterus,  in  which  the  young  are  for 
some  time  borne,  and  in  the  male,  in  connection  with  the 
testicles,  certain  complicated  parts). 

On  the  other  hand,  by  far  the  lowest  of  the  vertebrates, 
stands  the  BrauchioHtonui  lanccolata.  Although  a  verte- 
brate, inasmuch  as  it  has  a  nervous  chord  encased  in  a 
sheath  and  separated  by  a  vertebral  axis  from  the  abdom- 
inal cavity,  it  is  without  a  distinct  head,  and  has  rather 
the  aspect  of  a  worm  than  of  a  vertebrate;  the  body  is 
horizontal,  an<l  pointed  at  both  ends:  entirely  dc^itute  of 
limbs,  as  well  as  scapular  and  pelvic  arches;  breathes  air 
through  the  medium  of  water;  has  no  distinctly  differ- 
entiated brain  (the  several  regions  in  the  higher  forms  not 
being  rejircscnted  as  distinct  elements),  and  the  skeleton  is 
represented  by  a  simple  notochord  op  persistent  cartilagi- 
nous axis,  which  ends  in  a  jioint  forward,  no  skull  being 
developed  ;  the  viscera  are  also  few  in  number  ;  the  intes- 
tinal canal  has  a  large  perforated  pharynx,  and  thence 
runs  straight  anrl  without  lateral  curvature  backward; 
there  are  no  lungs  or  air-bhuidcr ;  the  heart  is  tubular, 
and  not  dlviilcd  into  partitions  :  the  liver  is  a  diverticulum 
of  the  intestinal  canal ;  the  kidneys  are  extremely  rudi- 
mentary, and  the  organs  of  generation  very  simjde,  and 
scarcely  differing  suj)crficially  in  the  two  sexes. 

Such  are  the  extremes  exhibited  by  the  members  of  a 
universally  accepted  branch.  If  wc  comjiarc  these  two 
extremes  together,  it  is  at  first  impossible  to  perceive  any 
resemblance  in  whole,  or  even  to  recognize  the  similar  or 
homologous  p:irts  in  each.  The  statement  .'^o  often  made 
in  popular  works  that  all  the  re]iresentatives  of  a  single 
branch  or  sub-kingdom  are  built  upon  the  same  pattern, 
and  that  the  corresponding  parts  are  reproduced  in  all,  is 
most  evidently  falsified  by  a  comj^aralivc  examination  of 
the  animals  in  (piesti'm.  It  would  be  indeeci  absolutely 
impossible  to  obtain  an  adequate  c(!nception  of  the  corre- 
s])ondencc  of  these  two  forms  were  it  not  that  numerous 
intermediate  types  exist  which  rniihle  us.  by  successive  in- 
tercalations, to  trace  the  development  of  the  various  organs 
and  parts.     The  examination  of  these  intermediate  forms 
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in  llicir  lulult  an  well  iik  in  tlirir  rmhrynif  roiHlition  mIiowh 
UNlltiil  ii"l  i'vvw  llitr  niilinn-rilH  )i| M-vitipI  jiiulH  v\'n<i  iih 
Kiti-li  ill  (III-  inlfriMi' t,V|)i'.  It  I>it'iiih-h  i'\  i<lfnt  in  lliu  <-ijiirfi! 
of  (nir  cxjiiniiiiilicdi  lliiit  tliu  liinbM  uru  tin;  iluv  rtdiiineiit  of 
lunls  whirli  Kidinn  IVoiu  tlio  niik*,  ami  tlnjf^e  arc  flrf*t  du- 
vi-!ii|.i-.l  ill  Hcliic-liiiinf*  (r*lmrliK.  riiyn,  clc).  Thf  bniin  Ijc- 
(■(uricH  j;rjMliiiiIly  tlcvi'ldpcil  iind  (liftrrcntiulcil  into  rcjfionM, 
wliirh  tirmlly  iK-cntni-  Miilmrdiuiito  to  ti  rcntnil  hiuhh  (tliu 
ciTtjIiriiin)  an  wis  a^triMi'l  tlm  aniiiiat  i<cak',  lui'l  in  Ilin  lowewt 
form  tliti  nrrvim  aloiiti  are  pri'mjiit  to  rcinind  iir*  of  tlio  ru- 
Iiitii»ns  of  tliii  f'inipln  Itriiin  -if  yo  it  niuy  lir  .■mIUmI  ~{i>  tlie 
Hjn'.-iiili/.fil  i>rj;iui  of  {\\v  hi^luT  forinK.  Tin*  nolochnnl  in 
ItninrliinHttimn  ilouH  not  t'V(?n  rrpri'M-'tit  iii»t(.-ntiully  the 
rtluluton  of  tli(^  Iii;;liur  vortubrntuf,  inai'iiiuini  an  in  them  it 
is  thu  ro.siilt  not  only  of  <thron<li'iri(Mition  ami  0MMi(i(;alion 
of  tlnil  initochoi'il,  hut  hIho  of  thu  iinion  ttiercwith  of  ele- 
niont-*  uliifh  havi-  (irii;iiiiitiM]  ih<lc[.tti<h'ntly  (tf  tlio  axial 
Hkflcton  :  r.  7.  tlu!  Hkitll  in  tin-  hi(;iit!r  forniH  in  coNiiJU>eil 
of  cuiiilago  laincH  (boncH  fornii'd  in  tliu  onrlil.iKiO.  aw  well 
an  inonibrano  boni'H.  ami,  in  part  at  IcaHt,  the  hitter  are 
liii^  lioniolofriirH  of  iJiM'tiMil  plaltw  in  the  Kturf^roi)  and  komio 
othor  fishes.  The  liinj^H  in  the  liij;hri-  torms  i-un  hi*  readily 
ooiinerted  hy  roj^ular  >;ra<lations  with  the  sinKl"  air-bladder 
of  lisluts  ;  and  the  relations  which  tlnit  has  in  the  f^enoral- 
ized  or  lower  tislies,  an  well  as  its  absen<'ein  tlie  Huhudiians, 
nnirHi]iobranehiali's,  and  /trnurhiuMtounf  shows  that  it  was 
priniitiv  ely  a  simple  divertieuhiin  of  the  aliinenliiry  canal, 
and  eonsi-queiitly  only  prdt-ntially  representeil  by  the  un- 
dinereiitiatfil  surfaeo  «d'  the  intestinal  eanal  in  /tnmrhi- 
oHtiuiifi.  In  that  form,  Mkewisii.  the  liver,  so  distiiu't  in  tho 
hi;;ber  forms,  is  represented  by  in»Tely  a  <livcrtieuluni  of 
the  intestinal  eanal,  but  already  Hpecializud,  »o  ftH  to  bo 
aelually  cromparable  with  tho  livor. 

('iiiiHfH  nf  Murphtihtifical  Oin'vrnpondcucc. — Tho  '*  reason  . 
why"  of  tho  c'oincidenees  thus  indicated  will  naturally 
bo  called  for.  Tho  older  naturalists  were  wont  to  explain 
that  tboy  were  in  accordance  with  a  **  plan  "  institute<l  by 
tho  (^renter  in  the  bej^innin;;.  and  that  the  representatives 
\i\'  Ilie  several  ;^reat  branches  or  sub-kin^d(pnis  cd'  the  an- 
ini:il  kin;;doni  were  const ructe<l  after  an  ideal  pattern  com- 
mon nnti  peculiar  (o  the  various  niomberH  of  each  branch. 
This,  however,  was  only  another  way  of  cxpressin);;  tho 
fiU't  that  the  animals  of  the  respective  fjroups  did  agree  in 
stnietnre.  and  faileil  to  <^\\\t  the  wherefore,  as  well  as  in 
stilt  another  point.  If  a  "  plan  "  had  been  prcdeterniincd 
upon,  anil  "patterns"  selected  for  the  construction  <»f  an- 
imsils,  any  deviation  therefrom  woubl  indicate  subjection 
to  a  lii;;lu'r  pttwer  and  failure  in  ability  to  carry  into  ex- 
ecution tlic  ori;^inal  plan.  If,  therefore,  tho  plan  would 
be  evidence  of  prescience,  tho  failure  of  execution  woubl 
prove  ini])otence  in  ratio  to  the  failure.  Now,  as  already 
jiointcd  out.  every  type  is  bloviated  from,  and  innuuierablo 
exceptions  interfere  with  every  extensive  ^generalization 
rc-^pcctinj^  community  of  structure.  Tho  idea  of  plan, 
therefore,  not  only  fails  to  give  any  explanation  for  mor- 
(phologioal  correspondences,  but  in  its  actual  application 
and  failures  is  really  in  antagonism  to  the  conception  of 
divine  creative  power.  T!ie  consideratiim  of  morphological 
pr(d)lcm8  has  finally  culminated  in  a  general  adoption  of 
the  theory  tiiat  the  correspondences  in  question  are  tho 
results  of  genetic  develi)pment  from  the  most  generalized 
common  stocks;  and  this  theory  is  the  only  one  yet 
broached  that  is  consistent  with  the  deviations  from,  as 
well  as  conformity  between,  the  characters  common  to 
groups,  and  with  the  suborvli nation  of  teleologieal  or 
physiological  characters  to  niorpludogical  or  structural 
ones.  (See  further  Hioloc.y,  Comi'Auativk  .\natomv,  Skkl- 
KTON,  Zoonicv,  etc.)  TnKonoiii':  Gill. 

iMorpholo;;y  in  botany,  was  somewhat  earlier  developed 
than  in  zoology,  as  its  foundation.s  are  jierhajis  more  ob- 
vious. In  all  the  higher  grade  of  plants  the  structure  in 
the  vegetation  is  such  as  readily  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
successive  repetition  of  similaryet  sometimes  variant  parts  : 
and  in  the  blossom  tho  identity  of  the  more  prominent 
jiarts  with  leaves  is  po])utarly  recognized  in  calling  tliem 
the  leaves  of  the  flower.  The  stop  docs  not  seem  a  long 
one  to  take  which  resulted  finally  in  the  morphological 
view  now  held  ;  namely,  that  the  upwardly  growing  jiarts 
of  a  plant — all.  indeed,  but  the  roots  and  mere  superficial 
growths,  such  as  hairs  and  prickles — consist  of  joints  of 
stem,  developed  one  from  another,  each  joint  bearing  at 
its  summit  tme,  two,  or  more  leaves,  or  what  answer  to 
leaves.  This  idea  is  fully  exemplified  in  the  article  Botany. 
and  is  again  referred  to  in  the  article  Leaves.  A  brief 
historical  ncdice  nuiy  liore  bo  added. 

Tliese  ideas  essentially  began  with  Linnanis,  who  in  IT.iO 
briefly  announced  that  flowers  and  leaves,  tlowor-buds  and 
leaf-buds,  are  identical  in  nature  and  origin,  and  that  a 
flower-cup  consists  of  rudimentary  leaves  united.  Several 
years  afterward,  in  a  pajier  entitled  J'ntlrpni»  Phtntanint, 
ho  gave  these  conceptions  a  somewhat  fanciful  develop- 


I  ment,  in  wfio-li  the  point  wa"  lo>-t  or  olfx'iirt'd  :  and  he  alfo 
I  milled  bifH  followers   by  an   independeiil   and   ineungruou'- 
,   Hpecuhitioii,    Hiiggcling   that    ihu  eitlyx    anHuered    to    lln- 
I  outer  bark  of  ihu  ttteiii,  tlie  corolla  to  the  inner  burk,  the 
I  Htainens  t4i  tho  wood,  iind  the  pistil  Lo  the  pith.     IliH  earlier 
and  jiiHl  ideaH  being  ihiifi  overbiid.  it  Im  hot  ciirpriping  that 
they   bore  no  fruit.      In    ITtKl,  I'afpar   Frederic  Wolf,  in  a 
seeoufl  editiriii  of  hift  tliexirt  of  I7<VI,  redeveloped  and  ex 
I   tended  thewo  earlier  viowM.     IIIh   lliewiii  wtiH  u  theory  of 
generation,  and  wart  mainly  duvoled  to  iinimiil  phyfiology. 
j    But  he  elfMirly  eoneidved  the  plant   lo  be  made  up  of  (ho 
eleim-nfs,  ntein  ami  h>af,  in  4Miiiliniied   »<ui-cc>'''iori,  and   re 
garded  all  the  organs  of  the  flower  an  modified  leaves.    He 
uddeil  an  hypothesiK  to  explain  h(»w  ther<e  parln  come  to  be 
developed  as  floral  (trgann  inftead  of  rollage-leaveM:   the 
hypothesiH  was,  tliat  by  a  diniinulion  of  vegetative  force 
leaves  degenerate  into  biid-Hcales  and  the  lik<'.  iim  in  wotnly 
t  plants  at  the  en<I  of  the  ^eaMon's  growth,  to  be  renewed  in 
I  full   vigor  in  the  vegetation  of  tlie  enduing  flpring ;  and, 
j  Himilarly,  th^t  they  degenerate  into  bractH,  Hcpalf,  nelalfi, 
I  HtameiiH,  and   pistil,  and   finiilly   heed,  from   which  trie  rc- 
ntnved  vig()ri)us  devidopnrcnt  in  turn  proeeerlf*.     This  thcMit^ 
was  overlooked  and  forgotten.    At  least  it  was  unknown  to 
(loetho  when,  in  17^0,  he  published  his  belter-known  paper 
j  on  the  MrtiiiitfrphitHiH  of  plants,  thus  bringing  in  a  name 
,   wbifdi  has  long  been  current,  but  is  now  little  Ufed.     \Vith- 
I  out  entering  into  details,  it  is  suflicient  to  state  that  (Joelhe 
clearly    indicated    by    Hcientific   evidence   the    passage  of 
loaves,   or   what  coubl   or    might   have   been   leavef,   into 
bracts,  sepals,  and   petals,   anrl    theco   into   stamcnR,   and 
showed  that  by  retrograde  metamorphosis  jiistilH,  and  in- 
deed all   the  other  parts  of  the   blosHora,  might  revert  to 
leaves.       Ho   thuH  established   the   leaf  up   the   type  from 
which    by   ''metamorphosis" — or  rather   by   development 
under  other  forms,  subservient  to  other  uscs^all  the  organs 
of  tlio  flower  originated,      (ioethc  also  had  a  gratuitous 
hypfdbesis  to  account  for  the  changes;  which  was,  that 
vegetable  life  and  growth  consisted  of  a  Bcries  of  succes- 
sive expansions  and  contractions — that  the  plant  expanded 
in  vegetation  and  contracted  in  inflorescence,  and  so  on — 
an  hypothesis  remarkably  like  that  of  degeneration  and 
reinvigoration  as  taught  by    ^\  oil.    considering  that   the 
one  was  unknown  to  the  other,     (ioethe's  ideas,  if  not  so 
completely  forgotten,  produced  for  fully  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury no   more  fruit  than   those  of  his  predecessor.    Wolf. 
That  they  had  taken  no  hold  out  of  Ocrmany.  and  but 
little  there,  ajipcars  from  the  fact  that  they  were  wholly 
unknown  to    I)e  Cnnrlolle  until   several  years  after  he  ha'l 
published  the  fir-*t  edition  of  his  Thiorie  KU'iin:ntnirp..      In 
this  work  similar  notions  of  mor])hology  were  developed, 
but  from  a  difierent   jioint  of  view;  viz.  from   that  of  a 
symmetrical  plan  in  the  flower — a  symmetry  which  ie  sel- 
dom completely  exemjilified,  at  least  to  superficial  inspec- 
tion, owing  ti>  abortions,  coalescence,  union  of  heterogeneous 
parts,  or  other  disguises,  but  which  the  instructed  botanist 
readily  discerns  and  interprets.     By  the  time  that  Do  Can- 
dolle  had  become  aware  of  Goethe's  publication  the  minds 
of  botanists  were  ready  for  morphology,  and  ever  since  it 
has  been  turned  to  practical  account.     The  principal  steps 
in  its  subsequent  development,  essentially  as  now  received, 
were  soon  taken   by  Robert  Brown,  Dupetit-Thouars,  De 
CandoMc,  Hoeper.  etc.,  and  systematic  as  well  as  structural 
botany  was  placed  uj'on  a  morphological  foundation. 

1)0  ("andollo's  Thforic  EUmcnUiire  was  the  needful  coun- 
terpart of  the  theory  of  meUnnurjihosis  of  (io^the.  For. 
preoccupied  with  the  idea  of  symmetry,  the  former  nowhere 
brought  out  the  idea  that  the  parts  of  the  fl(»wer  answer  to 
leaves.  If  this  idea,  whieh  tioethe  put  forward,  had  been 
in  De  Candolle's  mind,  he  would  not  have  faileil  to  ask  the 
question  why  flowers  are  symmetrical  in  ]dan,  nor  to  have 
found  the  answer  to  that  questi<m  already  suggested,  in  a 
measure,  by  his  father's  friend,  the  pastor  Bonnet,  in  his 
Mrmoir  on  Leavci,  although  it  was  completely  furnished. 
only  much  later,  by  Sehimper,  Braun,  and  other  investi- 
gators of  phyllotaxy,  beginning  about  the  year  1829.  The 
symmetry  of  the  blossom  is  an  obvious  corollary  from  the 
symmetrical  arrangement  of  leaves  ;  and  the  test  of  almost 
every  morphological  interpretation  of  structure  in  a  flower 
is  its  agreement  or  just  analogy  with  what  is  true  of  the 
leaves.  Asa  Gray. 

■Wor'phy  (Pavl  Charles),  b.  at  Xew  Orleans,  Ln.. 
June  21.',  is:ir:  exhibited  from  childhood  surprising  skill 
in  chess,  and  at  the  ago  of  twelve  had  defeated  the  best 
players  of  his  native  city:  graduated  at  .St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege; studied  law.  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1857: 
at  the  ehcss  congress  in  Xew  York  in  18o7  was  the  vict*ir. 
thereby  becoming  the  champion  player  of  the  V.  ?. :  in 
IS6S  visited  Europe;  gained  a  victory  over  Lbwcntbal  and 
others  in  London;  defeated  the  best  French  and  German 
players,  and  gave  exhibitions  of  his  ability  to  play  eight 
games    simultaneously   without   seeing   the   chess-boards. 
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MORRELL— MORRIS. 


On  hia  return  to  (he  U.  S.  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  New  Oi'leans. 

Mor'rell  (William),  an  English  clergyman  who  accom- 
panied Capt.  Robert  (iorges  to  Massachusetts  in  162;i;  re- 
sided for  a  year  at  Plymouth  ;  returned  to  England,  and 
published  in  1625  a  poem  in  Latin  and  English  heroic  verse 
entitled  Nom  Aiir/lin.  interesting  as  one  of  the  first  literary 
monuments  of  New  England  colonization ;  reprinted  in 
Mass.  HUl.  Coll.,  1st  series,  i. 

Mor'rill,  post-tp.  of  Waldo  co..  Me..  6  miles  W.  of  Bel- 
fast, has  manufactures  of  cooperage  .and  lumber.    Pop.  523. 

Morrill  (Ansos  P.),  b.  .at  Belgrade.  Me.,  .Tune  10,  ISO,"; 
became  a  manufacturer  and  merchant;  was  governor  of 
Maine  1855-57.  and  M,  C.  1861-6:1 

Morrill  (Rev.  David  Lawrence),  M,  D,,  LL.D.,  b.  at 
Epping,  N.  H.,  ,Juno  10,  1772 ;  became  a  physician  of 
Epsom,  N.  H.,  in  1793 :  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  Goflfstown,  N.  IL,  1802-11;  a  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine 1807-30  ;  was  m.any  years  in  the  New  H.ampshire  Icg- 
ishature,  and  in  1S16  was  its  Speaker;  U.  S.  Senator  1S17- 
23 :  president  of  the  State  senate  1823  :  governor  of  New 
Hampshire  1824-27.  and  afterwards  editor  of  tho  New 
Hampshire  Olmerrer  ;  author  of  addresses,  pam|ihlots,  etc, 
on  various  subjects.     D.  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  Jan.  28,  18-19. 

Morrill  (.Justin  S.),  b.  at  Strafford,  Vt.,  Apr.  14,  1810; 
engaged  in  mercantile  business,  and  in  1848  became  a  suc- 
cessful agriculturist;  M.  C.  from  Vermont  185.')-67;  chair- 
man of  committee  of  ways  and  means  and  author  of  the 
Morrill  tariff  of  1861 ;  U.S.  Senator  1867-73,  re-elected  in 
1873  for  the  full  term. 

Morrill  (Lot  M.),  b.  at  Belgrade,  Me.,  May  3,1813; 
was  educated  at  Waterville  College;  became  a  Lawyer  in 
1839;  entered  the  legisl.ature  in  1854;  president  of  the 
State  senate  1856;  governor  of  Maine  1858-60,  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator 1861-76,  and  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury 
June  21,  1876. 

Mor'ris,  or  Nine  Men's  Morris,  a  game  played  on 
a  board  or  other  material  upon  which  three  squares  arc 
drawn,  one  within  the  other,  and  liaving  round  spots  at 
the  corners  and  at  the  middle  of  every  side  of  each  sijuare, 
the  adjoining  spots  being  connected  together  by  straight 
lines.  The  game  is  conducted  by  two  persons,  with  nine 
pieces  for  each  player,  of  similar  form,  and  white  and  black, 
as  in  draughts.  Each  player  places  the  pieces  alternately 
on  the  spots,  endeavoring  to  prevent  his  opponent  from 
having  three  in  a  row,  and  the  pieces  being  moved  along 
the  lines  from  spot  to  spot  as  occasion  requires.  When 
three  pieces  of  a  color  arc  in  a  row,  the  player  takes  up 
one  of  his  opponent's  pieces,  and  he  who  succeeds  in  tak- 
ing off  all  the  other's  pieces  wins  the  game. 

Mor'ris,  county  of  E.  Central  Kansas.  Area.  655  square 
miles.  It  is  well  watered,  fertile,  and  adapted  to  grain  and 
stock-raising.  Coal  and  building-stone  are  found.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas 
R.  R.     Cap.  Council  Grove.     Pop.  2225. 

Morris,  county  of  N.  New  .Jersey,  Area.  484  square 
miles.  It  is  in  some  parts  mountainous,  and  contains 
numerous  mines  of  excellent  iron  ore.  The  scenery  is 
often  picturesque.  The  soil  is  generally  well  cultivated 
and  productive.  Cattle,  grain,  fruit,  wool,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts are  the  agricultural  staples.  The  manufactures  are 
very  extensive,  and  include  iron,  iron  goods,  lumber,  flour, 
paper,  spirits,  carriages,  etc.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
various  raifroads.     Cap.  Morristown.     Pop.  43,137. 

Morris,  county  of  N.  E.  Texas.  It  has  been  recently 
formed, 

Morris,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Litchfield  en..  Conn.,  5  miles 
S.  of  Litchfield,     Pop.  701. 

Morris,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Orundy  co..  111.,  on  the 
Chicago  Rock  Islaml  and  Pacific  R.  R.  and  Iho  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal,  is  one  of  the  largest  grain-markets 
of  the  West,  liaving  10  warehouses;  c()ntains  5  schools,  1 
classical  institute,  6  churches,  school  furniture,  plough,  and 
cultivator  factories,  extensive  mines  of  bituminous  coal,  2 
banks,  2  weekly  newspapers,  numerous  carriage  and  repair 
shops,  and  a  steam  fire-engine  company.  Pop,  of  city, 
3138;  of  tp.  113.  Josei'II  W.  Sihi'Son, 

En.  AND  Puoi'.  "  Lini-.KAi,  Ri-.KoimEn." 
Morris,  tp.  of  Carroll  CO.,  Mo.     Pop.  3831, 
Morris,  tp.  of  Sullivan  co..  Mo.     Pop,  961. 
Morris,  tp.  of  Texas  eo.,  Mo.     Pop.  539. 
Morris,  tp.  of  Morris  co.,  N.  J.     It  includes  Monnis- 
TOWN  (which  see).     l*op.  5674. 

Morris,  jiost-v.  of  Otsego  co..  N.  Y.,  14  miles  from  tho 

Albany  and  Susquehanna   R.  R..  has  0  churches,  1    bunk, 

1  weekly  newspaj)er,  2  cotton-factories,  a  chair- factory,  2 

cheese-factories,  and  farm  ami  dairy  jiroducts.     Pop.  2253, 

L.  P.  Caiii'Knteu,  En,  "Monius  Chronicle," 


Pop.  1296. 
Pa.     Pop.  688. 
Pa.,  has  beds  of  semi- 
Coal  is  mined  at  An- 

Pa.     Pop.  1050. 


Morris,  tp.  of  Knox  co.,  0.     Pop.  860. 

Morris,  tp.  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  1480.  (See  Mok- 

RISDALE.) 

Morris,  tp.  of  Oreene  co.,  Pa. 

Morris,  tp.  of  Huntingdon  co., 

Morris,  post-tp.  of  Tioga  eo., 
bituminous  coal  and  noble  forests. 
trim  (which  see).     Pop.  423. 

Morris,  tj).  of  Washington  co., 

Morris  (Charles),  b.  at  Woodstock,  Conn.,  July  26, 
17S4:  entered  the  navy  July  1, 1799,  and  served  during  the 
war  with  Tripoli;  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  in  1S(I7,  and 
was  distinguished  in  the  war  of  1812  as  first  lieutenant  of 
the  frigate  Constitution,  being  severely  wounded  in  the 
engagement  of  that  ship  with  the  British  frigate  Guer- 
ricre,  -\ng.  19.  Received  a  captain's  commission  and  took 
command  of  the  Adams,  in  which  he  made  a  very  success- 
ful cruise,  but  which  he  was  compelled  to  destroy  in  1814, 
while  lying  in  the  Penobscot  River  in  a  disabled  condition, 
to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  possession  of  an  expedition 
sent  to  capture  her.  Subsequently  in  command  of  the 
Brandywine,  he  conveyed  La  Fayette  back  to  Fr.anco  in 
1825,  and  later  .attained  the  rank  of  commodore  and  com- 
manded a  squadron.  For  many  years  he  was  in  charge 
of  various  bureaus  in  the  navy  department,  being  chief 
of  the  bureau  of  hydrography  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Washington  Jan.  27,  1856. 

Morris  (Eoward  Jov),  b.  in  Philadelphia  July  16, 1815  ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  1836;  in  the  State  legislature  1841- 
43;  in  Congress  1843-45  and  1857-61 ;  charijc  d'nffairea  at 
Naples  1850-54;  U.  S.  minister  to  Turkey  1861-70:  author 
of  a  book  of  travels  in  the  Levant  (1842)  and  of  several 
valuable  translations  from  the  German. 

Morris  (Francis  Orpen),  b.  at  Beverley,  Yorkshire, 
Mar.  25,  1810;  graduated  at  Oxford  1833;  took  orders  in 
the  Church  of  England;  became  incumbent  of  Nunburn- 
holme,  Yorkshire,  and  was  chaplain  to  the  late  duke  of 
Cleveland.  He  has  published  a  Histnrii  i,f  Ilritlsh  llirda 
(1851-57),  mUe  Aafimtl  IHslori/  (1852),  Uerords  nf  Ani- 
mnl  Sar/ncitl/  and  Character  (1S61),  Xaliirul  Hislory  of 
British  Maths  (1859-71),  An  Essal/  an  the  Eternal  Dnratinn 
of  the  Earth  (1870),  Diffienlties  of  Danrinisui  (1870),  Doffs 
and  their  Doinrja  (1871),  sever.al  monographs  on  the  nests 
of  British  birds,  on  butterflies,  etc.,  and  v.arious  other 
works  on  scientific,  antiquarian,  sooiai,  and  religious  topics. 

Morris  (George  P.),  b.  .at  Philadelphia  Oct.  10,  1802; 
removed  in  early  life  to  New  York,  where  he  soon  began 
to  write  for  the  press;  published  the  New  York  Mirror 
1823-42;  was  the  associate  of  N.  P.  Willis  in  publishing 
tho  New  Mirror  (1843),  the  Ereninq  Mirror  ( 1S44),  the  Na- 
tional /"res*  (184.5-46),  and  the  Home  Journal  (1846-61); 
w.as  one  of  the  best  of  song-writers  ;  author  of  several  vol- 
umes of  prose  and  verse.     D.  in  New  York  July  6,  1864. 

Morris  (George  Sylvester),  A.  M.,  b.  at  Norwich, 
Vt.,  Nov.  15, 1840  ;  graduated  with  highest  honors  at  Dart- 
mouth College  1861;  served  in  the  army:  was  tutor  at 
Dartmouth  1863-64;  studied  theology,  and  spent  several 
years  in  Germany,  chiefly  in  philosophical  studies ;  trans- 
lated Ueberweg's  History  of  Philosophy,  with  additions 
(1871),  and  became  professor  of  modern  languages  and  lit- 
erature in  the  University  of  Michigan  1870.  He  has  writ- 
ten on  philosophical  topics  in  various  reviews  and  in  the 
Transaetions  of  the  Victoria  Institute,  Londiui,  and  is  now 
engaged  (1875)  in  the  preparation  of  a  textbook  of  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy. 

Morris  (George  U.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  June  3,  1830,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  entered  the  navy  in  1846,  rose  to  commander 
in  18GG,  anil  was  retired  in  1874.  Distinguished  himself 
by  his  gallant  defence  of  the  Cumberland  when  attackeil 
by  the  Merrim.ack,  Mar.  8,  1862.  In  his  report  for  1862 
the  secretary  of  the  navy  says :  "  Passing  by  the  Congress, 
tho  Jlerriniacdi  dashed  u])on  tho  Cumberland,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  her  with  a  heavy,  well-directcil,  and  vigcu-ou? 
fire,  which,  like  that  of  the  Congress,  produced  but  little 
clTect,  A  contest  so  unequal  could  not  bo  of  long  continu- 
ance, and  it  was  closed  when  the  Merrimack,  availing  her- 
self of  her  power  as  a  steam-ram,  ran  furiously  against  tho 
Cumberland,  laying  open  her  wooden  hull  and  causing  her 
almost  immediately  to  sink.  As  her  guns  approached  the 
water's  edge  tier  young  commander,  Lieut.  Alorris,  and  tho 
gallant  crew  stood  firm  at  their  posts,  and  delivered  a  part- 
ing fire,  and  tho  good  sliip  went  down  heroically  with  her 
colors  Hying."     D.Aug.,  1875,        FoxuALL  A.  Parker. 

Morris  (Gouverneur),  b.  at  Morrisania.  N.  Y.  (now  in 
New  York  City).  Jan.  31,  1752,  was  of  a  wealthy  family 
which  pruduccil  many  distinguished  public  men  of  Now 
York;  graduated  at  King's  College,  N.  Y.,  1768;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1771  ;  was  in  tlie  provincial  congress 
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of  Now  York  1776;  onsiotod  in  dr.iU\t\^  iho  fitato  cnnnti- 
hition  I77fi;  wiih  in  Um  r.intinintul  i'uuizrmn  1777-80; 
lu^t  It  h!j;  in  1 7^*0  in  niiiviKiuriifrr  iif  iin  (irridi-nt:  buninio 
ill  17>tl  iiHsihtimt  fiiiicriiitt-n'It-nt  of  tiniin'-iMiriil  iiflorwiinlH 
wfirt  Holmrt  M(>rri«'H  parlnt'r  in  nit^rfiinlilo  hiiHinuHfi;  wan 
ono  of  llio  comiiiittc^o  wliicii  drufti'il  IImi  I'^tt'liirul  ('nntttiiu- 
linn  I7H7;  wiiw  onK'ijf*'''  in  lniNiiM'r<M  in  I'Viukm!  I7KK-'.M; 
If.  S.  ajji'nt  in  Iiontli>n  171*1  ;  niini>'l<'r  to  Kninrn  I71'2-1M; 
WIIH  V.  S.  Stuuitor  IS()0-0,'{.  (liH|i]avint{  nMinukuhle  ability 
aii"l  nlin|iHin(;(5 ;  waK  one  of  llio  IndicrH  ul'  (hr  New  Vork 
oiiniit  HVHtiMii.anii  prosidonl  of  the  canal  uouiniiHKion  ISUI- 
Ift;  autlMir  rtf  niinioroiiH  cMHiiyM,  vttf.  I),  at  MorriHania, 
N.  v.,  Nnv.  'I,  lH|(i;  waH  a  iniin  <if  ari»<t<mrati(*  tantcH  and 
pri'iit  liriH|iitiili(y,  iin-l  in  imliliof*  was  a  Ktxloralint. 

Morris  (fdni.  Mp;Nitv  W.),  K''iin(lH(m  of  iJonvornour, 
b.  in  Now  Vork  ('Ky  in  ISIIU;  cntcrni  tlio  V.  S.  navy  ft« 
nii'lMhipirnm  I.SIl*  ;  becMiinu  Ii«uti'niini  1HL*K,  ('omnmn'Ier 
ls(;»,  jiml  cjiptiiin  ISfitt;  roniinundinl  vchhcIm  on  the  homo 
r(Mnlnzv(tuH  nnd  tliL-  African  and  Hra/ilian  KrpiiHlrniiH  18*5 
-.'):i ;  was  tli-ct  riipdiin  ta  Coin.  Sirin'.Hiam  in  ili*i  jMciIiter- 
ninoan  Hipiuilron  ls;>/i-:.(i:  mipt-rinfcndrd  tin-  construction 
(if  tho  Htnarn  ftloiip-of-war  Pcnnacola  at  the  WanhinKton 
n;ivy-yaril  ISfil  ;  panooii  in  that  vchhoI  the  Confedorate 
biLttories  on  the  Potonuio  Jan..  ISf'.L' :  Joined  (he  (Jtilf  bloek- 
adinj;  t«|iiadr(in  ;  took  u  brilliiint  pari  in  the  uttiickH  upon 
Forts  Jackson  and  i^i.  Thilip  and  the  Clialniette  batterlcH, 
which  preceded  the  capture  i>f  New  Orleans;  was  placed 
in  cominand  of  the  naval  forces  puanlinj;  that  city;  loft 
his  lioalth  by  arduous  duty,  and  d.  at  Now  York  Aug.  14, 

Morris  (John  G.).  P.  T)..  T.L.T).,  b.  at  York.  Pa..  Nov. 
II,  lHi);t;  j;raduated  at  Dickinson  Colloj;©  182.'!,  and  in 
thcolojjy  at  Princeton  IS25;  was  pastor  of  the  Kirst  Lu- 
theran church  in  llaltiniore  iS^fi-fjll,  and  of  another  church 
ill  the  siiiue  city  six  years;  was  the  (irst  librarian  of  the 
I'eabiidy  Institute  at  Tlaltimorc,  for  which  he  drew  up  a 
catiihtrruo  contnining  the  titles  of  AO.OtM)  v()linnes  ;  pub- 
lished a  Pftpnhn-  E.rptinitiun  of  the  fr'f^Mprh  (IS  10).  trans- 
hi(e<I  from  tlio  (Jerman  The  AfV>  "f  Ji.hn  ,1rijf^^  {1H53).  The 
/{/,■„>/  (rnl  nf  W'ittcuherff  (1850),  Lconhard'e  r/roloff}/ ; 
wrote  QiKiiitt  Sfxifitiffit  niid  Din'iUfH  ronrcnn'tiff  Lutkrr,  Life 
of  f\tfharhtr  de  Horn  (wife  of  Luther),  a  (^ttatoffHr  nnd'  a 
,S\/ii<i/>iM  of  the  described  Lepidoptcra  of  the  U.  S..  both 
puhli>ihed  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  Cnutrihutinnntn 
till-  /■JiitiDiirifofft/ i>f  ffie  V.  .S'.,  in  Si'/lhnnn'ti  Jfurrntf.  ;  papers 
on  Miirtin  liejmim  (!,S55)  an<I  on  tlio  Lords  Baltimore, 
printed  by  the  Maryhmd  llistoriciil  Society  :  has  written 
tikctches  of  foreij^n  travel,  numerous  seientifie,  relij^ious, 
nnd  literary  essays.  Ho  was  the  first  editor  of  the  Ati- 
fhrnin  0/i«f-jTcr  (ISSl-:^?),  and  eo-cditor  of  the  Vmr-nnnk 
ofthr  /i*rf,nnttti>,H  (18-H).  He  fotnirle'l  the  vilhijro  of  Lu- 
therville  near  Baltimore,  and  the  fluurishing  female  semi- 
niiry  at  thiit  place:  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Rn-orfi 
of  the  Linnivan  Society,  published  at  Gcttysburj^;  deliv- 
ered several  courses  of  scrontific  lectures  at  Pennsylvania 
("olloije,  (Settysbur;;.  and  an  annual  course  on  T/iv  Connrr- 
tinit  ttrttrcpii  Sn'riire  ninl  Rnvfnt'inn  in  the  Lutheran  semi- 
nary at  the  same  place.  Ho  lia,-^  been  presirlent  or  vicc- 
iirosidcnt  of  numerous  scientific,  literary,  nnd  religious 
br>dies.  and  is  an  active  member  of  the  American  .Vssocia- 
tiou  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Morris  (Jonx  TnoMAs),S.  .L.b.  at  Utakamund,  Madras 
presidency.  India,  .Tuly  I,  I82();  became  a  Catholic  while 
studying  at  the  University  of  Cambridge;  [iroceoded  Ur 
Home  nnd  completed  his  education  at  the  Knglish  Ci.llcgo; 
took  orders ;  served  in  tlio  diocese  of  Nortliampton,  becom- 
ing canon  ;  was  for  three  years  vice-principal  of  the  Eng- 
lisli  roUoije,  Rome,  after  which  he  was  appointe<l  secretary 
to  Cardinal  Wiseman.  In  ISCT  he  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  Father  Morris  has  published  a  Life  of  St.  Tfioman 
of  <\iutrrl)Hn/,  Condition  of  Catfiolirn  under  Jumcn  /.,  Th*: 
Lctlrr-Btyokt  of  Sir  Amiu»  Poufrt,  Keeper  of  Mnrjf  Qiictn 
of  ScotJi  (1874),  and  a  very  remarkable  work,  77/o  Tmufdrt 
of  our  Catholie.  Forefathers  (2  scries.  1874),  in  which  he 
casts  a  vivid  light  upon  the  forgotten  annals  of  the  perse- 
cution cif  Catholics  by  Queen  Klizabeth, 

Morris  (Lkwis).  b.  at  Morrisania,  N.  Y..  in  1G71  ;  be- 
came a  Judge  of  the  superior  court  of  New  Jersey  in  1002, 
and  was  prominent  in  public  afi"airs;  was  for  years  chief- 
Justice  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  acting  governor 
in  17.'U;  was  active  in  the  separation  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  K.'iS;  governor  of  New  Jersey  17.'i8— JG;  d.  at 
Kin^'sbury,  N.  J.,  May  21.  174fi. 

Morris  (Lkwis),  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Peclarntion 
of  Independence,  was  the  eldest  brother  of  (Touvcrneur 
Morris,  b.  in  172tt  at  Morrisania,  N.  V. ;  graduatdl  at 
Yale  174(i:  was  in  1775  active  in  detaching  the  Indians 
from  the  service  of  Great  Britain  ;  was  in  the  Continental 
Congress  1775-77,  and  afterwards  a  major-general  of  mi- 
litia.    D.  at  Morrisania  Jan.  22,  179S. 


MorrlH  (Ti.  N.),  b.  In  Now  York  1800,  jp^nditon  of 
LewiH,  signer  of  the  hoclaralion  of  Independitnce ;  grad 
uated  at  Went  Point  |H2M:  alter  twenly-fiv*-  yearH  of  gar 
ri^on  and  frontier  life  tho  war  with  .Mexico  offered  an 
opportunity  for  more  active  duty,  and  at  Palo  Alto  and 
UeHiu'a  de  la  Palnia  Morrix  nobly  performed  hix  duty,  and 
at  Monterey,  <in  the  lirKl  day  of  tlie  light,  wan  killed  while 
leading  an  aHr>ault,  Sept.  21,  iMir..  At  the  time  of  hiH 
dentil  hu  wuH  a  captain  of  thu  .'id  Infantry  und  brevet 
mil  J  or. 

MorriH  (Lkwih  0.),  b.  at  New  York,  con  of  the  above; 
in  1817  entered  the  army  an  f*eeimd  lieutenant,  and  in  Ibc 
war  with  Mexico  participated  in  the  niege  of  Vera  rni/. 
and  subKer|uent  operations.  On  the  outbreak  of  civil  war 
in  IHOI  he  was  in  command  frank  of  euptain)  of  bi-i 
battery  in  Texas,  which  be  refused  to  surrender.  Ap 
pointed  colonel  ILJth  New  Vork  VoIm.  in  I8fi2,  bin  com 
mand  was  stntioned  in  tlie  defences  of  Washington,  wher** 
it  ^vas  converted  into  a  heavy  artillery  regiment,  and  «* 
such  attained  a  high  degree  of  proficiency.  Fn  May,  iHfll. 
his  regiment  was  Joined  to  the  Army  of  (he  I*otoinac,  uo'l 
engaged  in  ail  the  battles  of  that  memorable  campaign, 
Morris  being  most  of  the  time  in  command  of  a  brigade 
up  to  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  June  '»,  1804,  where,  like 
his  father,  ho  met  his  death  at  the  head  of  his  command. 

Morris  (RicirAun).  LL.D.,  b.  at  Permondfcy,  South- 
wfirk,  I'!ni;hind,  Sept.  8,  is;i:i;  was  educated  at  St.  Jf<hn*H 
College.  Itattersea;  appointed  lecturer  on  the  Knglish  lun- 
guage  anri  literature  in  King's  College  SchorJ  in  Apr., 
18fi0,  nnri  was  onIain<Ml  curate  of  Christ  Church.  Camber- 
well.  IS7I.  Dr.  Morris  has  been  for  many  years  one  of 
the  most  efficient  members  of  the  Chaucer,  the  Early  Kng- 
lish Text,  anil  the  Philological  societies,  and  was  chosen 
president  of  the  latter  in  1S7I — a  bii:h  honor  for  so  young 
a  ninn,  especially  sinco  he  is  not  a  graduate  of  cither  of 
the  great  universities.     He  has  j^ublished  The  PJtt/mofofft/ 

of  Loenl  XameH  (1857).  Spreinietm  nf  Kttrh/  I'jUfjlinh  (18fi7), 
Hintorirnl  Oiitfinrtof  Kiujliih  Arridmrc  (  I>*72  I,  Klcnimtari/ 
LnnHoitH  in  I/i»toriefit  Kn'/linh  ff'ronnnar  f  1S71).  and  Prinirr 
of  Eutfli/ih  firammnr  (1875).  He  has  a<linirably  edited  for 
the  publishing  societies  numerous  early  texts,  among  which 

are  Earhf  En'/fiifi  Aftitertttire  /'«rm«  ( 1 8G5),  Ofd  Entflinh 
IfomiiieM  (1SG7-73).  Le.femfn  of  the  Hohj  Rood  (1871), 
Chtiurcr'a  Poctienl  Work»  ( ISOfi),  A>)fii«erV  Work^  (18f,9). 
SclrefiouM  from  Chnuver't  Canterbury  Talcn  (1867)^  and 
Cnrtor  Mundi  (1874-75). 

Morris  (Uodfrt),  b.  Jan.  20,  1734.  A  native  of  Eng- 
land, he  came  with  his  father  to  America  in  1747.  and  after 
serving  in  the  counting-h(uiso  of  Mr.  Charles  Willing  in 
Philadelphia  until  1754,  formed  a  partnership  with  thnt 
gentleman's  son.  which  continued  with  great  success  until 
1703.  Morris  strongly  opposctl  the  Stam]>  Act.  and  against 
his  business  interests  signed  the  non-importation  agreement 
of  17(15.  In  177(1  lie  was  a  delegate  to  the  Continental 
i  Congress,  and,  though  once  voting  agninst  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  signed  that  jtaper  on  its  adoption,  and 
was  twice  (1777-78)  re-elected  to  Congress.  Throughout 
the  war  the  services  of  Mr,  Morris  in  aiding  the  govern- 
ment during  its  financial  difliculties  were  of  incalculable 
vnlue;  ho  freely  jdcdgcd  his  personal  credit  for  supplies 
for  the  army,  at  one  time  to  the  amount  of  $1,400,000. 
without  which  the  campaign  of  1781  would  have  been 
almost  impossible:  ho  also  established  the  Bank  of  North 
America,  and  in  1781  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
finance,  which  post  beheld  until  1784.  continuing  to  em- 
ploy his  personal  credit  to  fa-jilitate  the  needs  of  his  de- 
partment, lie  was  subsequently  a  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania legislature,  of  the  convention  which  framed  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  from  1786  to  1795  was  T.  S. 
Senator,  declining  in  the  mean  time  the  proffered  post  of 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  suggesting  the  name  nf 
Alexander  Hamilton  for  that  office.  After  engaging  in  the 
China  trade,  be  in  his  Later  years  became  involved  in  land 
speculations  which  resulted  ruinously,  and  the  remaining 
days  of  this  noble  patriot  were  passed  in  confinement  for 
debt.     D.  at  Philadelphia  May  8.  1806. 

Morris  fRoRFRT  HrvTER),  a  son  of  Governor  Lewis 
Morris  of  New  .Jersey  ;  was  a  lawyer ;  for  twenty-nix  years 
a  councillor  of  New  Jersey,  and  for  twenty  years  its  chief- 
iustice.  1737-57:  was  deputv  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
1754^56.     D.  in  New  .Tersey  Feb.  20.  1764. 

Morris  (Gen.  Staats  I^vg).  grandson  of  Gov.  Lewis 
(1671-174(11.  and  brother  of  Gouverneur.  b.  at  Morrisanin. 
N.  Y..  Aug.  27,  1728:  entered  the  British  army;  became 
captain  1756:  soon  afterwards  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
SOth  Highlanders ;  served  at  the  siege  of  the  French 
colony  of  Pondicherry,  India.  1761:  became  briga4lier- 
general  17CkJ;  marrieil  the  duchess  of  Gordon,  who  d. 
1770;  sat  in  Parliament;  became  major-general  1777  and 
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full   general   17S6;    was   appointed  governor   of   Quebec 

1797,  and  d.  in  ISOO. 

Morris  (Thomas),  b.  in  Virginia  Jan.  3.  1776;  passed 
his  early  youth  in  Western  Virginia:  removed  in  1796  to 
Columbia,  and  in  18l)U  to  Clermont  co.,  0.,  where  he  studied 
law  while  employed  as  a  farm-laborer  ;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  1804;  elected  to  the  legislature  1S06  :  was  continuously 
a  member  of  either  the  upper  or  the  lower  house  fortwenty- 
four  years:  became  eminent  as  a  lawyer;  was  elected  in 
1S09  "a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  and  in 
1832  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator  as  a  Democrat.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Washington  as  an  opponent  of 
slavery  and  a  defender  of  freedom  of  the  press,  free 
speech,  and  the  right  of  petition.  He  was  consequently 
not  re-elected,  but  was  in  1844  the  candidate  of  the  '*  Lib- 
erty party "  for  the  Vice-Presidency  on  the  ticket  with 
James  G.  Dirney.  D.  near  Bethel,  0.,  Dec.  7,  1844,  one 
month  after  the  Presidential  election.  His  Life,  SpeecJietf, 
tuiff  ]Vritin;/a  were  published  in  185o  by  his  son,  Rev.  B.  F. 
Morris. — Two  other  sous,  Isaac  N.  (b.  Jan.  22,  1812)  and 
Jonathan  D.,  are  distinguished  lawyers,  have  figured  in 
public  life,  and  have  been  members  of  Congress,  the  for- 
mer for  Illinois  (1857-61),  the  latter  for  Ohio  (1349-51). 

3Iorria  (Thomas  A.).  D.  D..  b.  in  Kanawha  co.,  West 
Va.,  April  28,  1794;  joined  the  Ohio  Methodist  Episcopal 
Conference  in  1816;  labored  as  an  itinerant  preacher  in 
the  North-west  down  to  1834,  when  he  was  appointed  the 
first  editor  of  the  Western  Chrixtian  Advocnte.  the  organ 
of  his  denomination  in  Cincinnati:  in  1836  was  elected 
bishop.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  prudence  in  counsel, 
the  terseness  and  directness  of  his  discourses,  and  his  abil- 
ity as  a  pre-'iding  officer.  He  was  author  of  a  volume  of 
sermons  and  biograi)hical  sketches  of  his  Western  fellow- 
laborers  in  the  ministry.  D.  at  Springfield,  0..  Sept.  2, 
1874.  Abel  Stevens. 

Morris  (Thomas  A.)t  b.  in  Nicholas  co.,  Ky..  Dec.  2fi, 
1811 :  graduated  at  West  Point  June,  1834,  and  appointed 
second  lieutenant  of  artillery:  resigned  from  the  army  in 
1836  to  follow  the  profession  of  civil  engineer,  being  ap- 
pointed in  that  year  resident  engineer  of  canals  and  rail- 
roads in  the  service  of  the  State  of  Indiana:  was  chief 
engineer  of  the  Terre  Haute  and  Richmond  R.  R.  and  of 
the  Indianapolis  Indiana  and  Bellefontaine  R.  R.  1847-52; 
of  the  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  R.  R.  1852-54,  and 
president  of  the  latter  road  1854-57  ;  president  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Pittsburg  and  Cleveland  R.  R.  1869-61.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  Indiana  State  volunteers,  and  served  in  the 
West  Virginia  campaign  of  1861  at  Philippi.  Laurel  Hill, 
and  Carrick's  Ford.  Declining  the  appointment  of  briga- 
dier-general and  major-general  of  volunteers,  he  resumed 
the  chief  engineership  of  the  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati 
R.  R.  in  1802:  was  president  of  the  Indianapolis  and  St. 
Louis  R.  R.  1867-70;  receiver  of  the  Indianapolis  Cincin- 
nati and  Lafayette  R.  R.  1870-73. 

Morris  (  William),  b.  in  England  in  1834,  eldest  son  of 
a  merchant  who  died  in  1844,  leaving  him  considerable 
property ;  educated  at  the  Forest  School,  AValthamstow.  at 
Marlborough  and  at  Exeter  colleges,  Oxford ;  studied 
painting,  but  in  1863  devoted  himself  to  the  designing 
and  manufacture  of  artistic  household  furniture  and  deco- 
rations, from  which  circumstance  he  has  often  been  improp- 
erly called  an  upholsterer,  his  own  occupation  being  that  of 
a  designer.  In  1858  he  published  a  small  volume  entitled 
The  Defence  of  Oitinevcre  and  other  Poeinn,  and  in  1867 
The  Lifr  and  Death  t>f  Jnaon,  a  narrative  poem.  His  prin- 
cipal work,  The  JCiirth/i/  ParadtHe,  consisting  of  legendary 
and  romantic  tales  in  verse,  apjjearcil  in  4  p:Lrts  in  1868-71, 
since  which  time  he  has  publislied  Love  in  En'mijh  (1873), 
and  in  connection  with  Kirikr  Magnusson  The  Story  of  the 
Volmmf/'i  (ind  the  Nihlnnt/H,  translated  from  the  Eddas. 
Morris  has  shown  great  poetic  talent  in  treating  .subjects 
drawn  from  Scandinavian  myths  and  legends. 

Morris  (Gen.  William  Waltox),  b.  at  Ballston  Springs, 
N.  v.,  Aug.  31,  18U1;  graduatcil  at  West  Point  1820; 
served  against  the  Arickaree  Inilians  1823  ;  was  major  of 
mounted  Creek  volunteers  in  the  Semimdo  war  1836-37; 
was  engaged  in  the  battli's  of  Wahoo  Swamp.  Okeechobee, 
Hatcheeluskce  Creek,  aod  many  others,  gaining  two  brevets 
for  gallant  conduct,  and  during  nine  years'  garrison  duty 
(1837-46)  gained  a  brilliant  reputation  as  a  military  law- 
yer; was  attached  to  the  judge-advocate's  dej)artmcnt  of 
Gen.  Taylor's  army  on  the  Rio  Grande  ISHj ;  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  buttles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Uesaca  de  hi 
Palma:  was  ina<ie  military  governor  of  Tampieo  on  tlio 
occupation  of  that  port,  military  governor  of  Puebla 
1847-18;  was  commandant  at  Fort  Kearney,  Neb..  I85;j- 
611,  and  at  Port  M.rrienry,  Italtimoro.  IS)1(»~(J1.  where  lie 
jironiptty  brought  liis  guns  to  bear  on  tlu;  rioters  in  the 
memorable  allray  of  Ajir.  lU,  1861.     Ho  was  proinoteil  to 


a  lieutenant-colonelcy  May  14,  1861,  and  shortly  after- 
wards refused  to  answer  a  writ  of  hftbran  mrputt  granted  by 
a  Maryland  judge,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  beecjme  inva- 
lid by  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  He  was  made  full  colonel 
of  the  2d  Artillery  Nov.  1  of  the  same  year,  brevet  brig- 
adier-general in  the  regular  army  June  9,  1862,  "  for  mer- 
itorious services."  and  brevet  major-general  Dec.  1(1,  1 8(15. 
He  remained  in  command  of  Fort  McHenry  throughrtut 
the  war,  and  d.  there  Dee.  11,  1865,  the  day  following  his 
last  promotion. 

Morrisa'nia,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  Harlem  River  and  on  the  New  York  and  Harlem 
R.  !{..  is  connected  with  New  York  by  a  fine  iron  draw- 
bridge, has  20  churches,  many  schools,  a  convent  and  acad- 
emy, was  on  Jan.  1.  1874,  attached  to  the  county  and  city 
of  New  York,  and  contains  the  residences  of  many  busi- 
ness-men of  that  city.      Pop.  19,609. 

Mor'risbiirst,  port  of  entry  of  Dundas  co..  Ont..  Can- 
ada, on  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rapide  du 
Plat  Canal  and  on  the  (Jrand  Trunk  Railway,  92  miles 
above  Montreal  and  ojijtosite  the  village  of  Waddington, 
N.  Y.  It  has  a  fine  water-power,  well  improved,  and  does 
a  large  shipping  business.     Pop.  of  sub-district,  1156. 

Mor'risdale,  a  locnlity  in  Morris  tp.,  Clearfield  co., 
Pa.,  on  the  W.  side  of  Moshannon  Creek,  and  on  a  branch 
of  the  Tyrone  and  Clearfield  II.  R.  It  has  mines  of  fine 
semi-bituminous  coal. 

Mor'ris  Dance  [probably  Moorinh  dance],  a  rude 
dance  common  in  England  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even 
now  performed  occasionally  in  the  rural  districts.  The 
dragon  or  hobby-horse,  Robin  Hood,  Maid  Marian,  and 
other  fantastic  chiiracters  often  but  not  necessarily  bore  a 
part  in  the  performance. 

Mor'ris  Island,  a  low  narrow  sand-island  on  the  S.  "^ 
side  of  the  entrance  into  Charleston  harbor.  S.  C.  a  little 
more  than  3^  miles  long,  lying  broadside  to  the  ocean.  A 
Confederate  battery  on  Cummings  Point,  at  the  extreme 
N.  end  of  the  island,  aided  in  the  cajiture  of  Fort  Suiqter 
from  the  Union  forces,  Apr.  12  and  13,  1861.  After  this 
the  Confederates  erected  Fort  AVagner  and  other  batteries 
on  Morris  Island  as  jtart  of  the  exterior  line  of  defences 
for  Charleston.  The  S.  end  of  the  island  was  captured  by 
an  assault  made  from  small  boats  by  the  Union  forces, 
July  10,  1863,  and  two  unsuccessful  assaults  upon  Fort 
Wagner,  located  near  the  N.  end  of  the  island,  followed 
July  11  and  18,  the  object  being  to  get  within  eifective 
breaching  distance  of  Fort  Sumter,  occupying  an  interior 
line  about  2700  yards  distant  from  Fort  Wagner.  After 
the  assault  of  the  18th.  it  was  determined  to  reduce  Fort 
Wagner  by  a  regular  siege,  and  the  first  parallel,  1330 
yards  from  the  work,  was  opened  on  the  19th;  on  the 
night  of  July  23  the  second  parallel,  at  an  average  dis- 
tance of  600  yards  in  advance  of  the  first,  was  established 
and  made  strongly  defensive.  The  creek  on  the  left  was 
spanned  with  booms  to  keep  off  boat-attacks,  and  on  the 
right  the  parallel  was  extended  into  the  surf  by  a  defen- 
sive barricade.  Ground  for  the  third  parallel  was  occupied 
on  the  night  of  Aug.  9,  500  yards  from  Fort  Wagner.  In 
the  mean  time,  breaching  batteries  against  Fort  Sumter 
had  been  placed  in  position  in  the  second  and  first  paral- 
lels, and  upon  ground  to  the  left  and  rear  of  the  latter. 
From  Aug.  IS  to  21,  during  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter,  approacllies  were  pushed  forward  from  the  third 
parallel  by  the  full  sap,  and  the  fourth  jjarallel  was  estab- 
lished Aug.  21  at  an  average  of  300  yards  from  Fort  Wag- 
ner. On  the  26th  a  sand-ridge  about  100  yards  in  advance 
of  the  fourth  parallel  and  200  yards  from  Fort  Wagner  was 
carried  by  assault,  and  the  fifth  pjirallel  established  thereon. 
Between  this  parallel  and  the  fort  the  island  narrowed  to 
about  30  yards  in  wiilth  an«l  2  feet  in  depth  above  high 
water.  In  rough  weather  the  sea  passed  entirely  across 
this  low  neck  of  beach  to  the  marsh  on  the  left,  while  the 
front  of  Fort  Wagner,  which  was  260  yards  in  length,  kept 
up  a  converging  fire  of  artillery  and  sharpshooters  upon 
the  shallow,  shifting,  and  frequently  submerged  trendies 
of  the  besiegers.  The  navy  occupied  the  main  channel 
abreast  the  island,  and  rendered  most  valuable  co-operation 
in  keeping  down  the  fire  from  the  fort.  In  this  emergency, 
when  all  further  progress  scemecl  impossible,  the  besiegers 
carried  all  their  light  mortars  to  the  front  to  operate  over 
the  heads  of  the  sappers  and  miners;  enlarged  the  capa- 
city of  the  fifth  parallel  and  the  advanced  trenches  for 
sharpshooters ;  trained  upon  Wiigner  the  heavy  rifled 
guns  tliat  had  been  used  in  breaehing  Fort  Suuiter,  and 
placed  calcium  lights  in  frtnit  to  aid  their  night-work  and 
olind  the  enemy.  Tlie  co-operation  of  the  New  Ironsides 
man-of-war  during  daylight  was  also  secured.  The  final 
operations  against  the  work  were  actively  imiugurated  on 
tlie  mi)riiing  of  Se|)t.  Ti.  and  are  deseribcd  as  follows  in  the 
report  uf  the  commanding  general;  "For  forty-two  eon- 
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scciitivti  hdiira  tho  Rpcetucle  prt'.«cnte(l  was  ono  of  surpass- 
\^^\*  sublimity  ami  f^rjiudeur.  Seventeen  siege  and  Coehorn 
iiifirtiirs  uneoiisinp;l.v  dru]t|ii'(l  tlieir  sliells  into  tho  work 
oviT  tho  liemls  of  ()ur  siipimrH  iinil  tlie  ^^uiirds  "f  the  arl- 
vniu'Ofl  tronehos;  thirteen  nf  nnr  lieavy  I'arrott  riflen — 100, 
L'OO,  and  ,'{00  pountler.'< — pounded  away  at  short  though  rc;;- 
uhir  intervals  at  tlio  south-west  angle  of  tho  bumbproof, 
while  durinj^  the  daytime  the  New  Ironsides,  with  remark- 
able regularity  ami  precis  inn,  kept  an  alnuij't  inocs-iant 
stream  of  eloven-im-li  shells  from  lier  eight-gun  broadsiflo 
rieoohoting  over  the  water  against  tho  sloping  parapet  of 
Wagner,  whenee,  dotleeting  upward  with  a  low  remaining 
vcloi'ily.  thoy  drnpped  nearly  vortieally,  exploding  within 
or  over  the  work,  ami  rigorously  searching  every  part  of 
it  except  tho  subterranean  shelters.  Tho  ealeium  lights 
turned  night  into  day,  and  while  throwing  around  our  own 
men  an  imifenetrablo  obscurity,  they  brilliantly  illuminated 
every  ohject  in  front,  anil  brought  the  itiinutest  details  of 
the  fort  into  sharp  relief.  In  a  few  hours  the  fttrt  beeamo 
praetioaliy  silent,  exhibiting  but  little  sign  of  life,  and 
none  of  activity.  Occasional  straggling  shots  continued 
to  bo  delivered  at  the  Now  Ironsides,  and  one  or  more 
sharpshooters  opened  from  time  to  time  a  hasty  and  inef- 
fectual lire  u])on  the  head  of  tho  sap.  The  garrison  had 
sought  safety  in  the  bombproof  shelter."  Under  this  firo 
tho  trenches  wore  pushetl  forwaril  by  the  evening  of  Sept.  6 
to  the  outer  edge  ctf  the  ditch  on  the  side  next  the  sea.  com- 
pletely masking  the  enemy's  guns,  and  orders  wore  given 
to  carry  the  place  by  assault  on  the  following  morning. 
l>uring  tlio  night  tho  enemy  ovaeuatecl  tho  fort,  and  the 
whole  of  Morris  Island  came  into  possession  of  the  Union 
forces.  Long-range  guns  wero  subsequently  placed  ujion 
tho  N.  end  of  tho  island,  and  used  against  Charleston,  l 
miles  distant,  and  also  against  Fort  Sumter  to  ])revont  the 
erection  of  batteries  upon  its  ruins.  Ono  of  the  gun?  used 
ag;iin>t  Charleston  was  a  iiO-jioundor  Parrott  rifle  {■1.2-inch 
calibre).  It  was  fired  4006  times  before  it  burst,  and  some 
of  its  projectiles  attained  a  range  of  .^>^  statute  miles.  The 
"Swamp  Angel."  so  named  by  the  soldiers,  hut  officially 
called  the  ^ia^sh  ISattery,  was  a  battery  nf  one  S-inch 
PiirrotI  riile  constructed  during  the  siege  of  Fort  Wagner 
upon  the  marsh  W.  of  Morris  Island,  where  the  soft  allu- 
vial mud  was  about  IS  feet  deep.  It  was  distant  7000 
yards  from  tho  lower  end  of  Charleston  City.  On  Aug.  21 
a  demand  was  made  on  the  Confederate  c<uninander  fttr  the 
evacuation  of  Morris  1  slaml  ami  Fort  Sumter,  accompanied 
by  t!»e  assurance  that  the  city  of  Charleston  would  be  bom- 
barded in  case  of  refusal.  No  reply  having  been  received 
within  tho  specified  time,  a  few  shots  were  fired  on  tho 
city  during  the  night  of  the  21st.  anil  resumed  on  the  fol- 
lowing. The  gun  hurst  at  the  thirty-sixth  discharge,  and 
was  never  replaced.  In  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Wagner 
the  attempt  to  breach  its  bombproof  shelter  failed.    In  the 


of  the  bombproof  shelter.  (See  Gillmore's  Report  ou  Eityi- 
ncrr  ami  Arti/fcn/  Oprralioua  nffaiimt  Ch'trlcntou  ;  SCO  also 
article  liuMUAitoMKNT,  by  Gen.  J.  G.  IIaknahh.) 

Q.   A.  GlI.LMoUK. 

Mor'risoDf  county  of  Central  Minnesota.  Area.  121tC 
square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Mississippi  Uivcr.  and 
consists  generally  of  rolling  prairie,  adapted  to  graiu-cuU 
ture.     Cap.  Little  Falls.     Pop.  1681. 

Morrison,  p. -v.  and  watoiing-jdaee.  JofTcrRon  co.,  Col., 
in  the  mountains,  16  miles  S.  W.  of  Denver,  on  Morrison 
branch  of  the  Denver  South  Park  and  Pacific  R.  U..  i.** 
noted  for  suljthur  and  chalybeate  springs  and  its  quarries. 

Morrison,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Whitesidesco..  111.,  127  mile? 
W.  of  Chicago,  on  the  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.. 
has  7  churches,  1  national  bank,  2  weekly  newspapers,  .'i 
hotels,  several  manufactories  and  mills,  and  stores.  Pop. 
about  2j00.       Chas.  IJi:st.  En.  '*  Whitksipes  Sextinel." 

Morrison,  post-tp.  of  Brown  co.,  Wis,     Pop.  1169. 

Morrison  (  Uobert).  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Morpeth, 
Northumberland.  England,  Jan.."),  17S2:  educated  at  llox- 
ton  Academy  and  tlie  missionary  college,  (Josport ;  was 
onlained  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  IS07.  and  went  to 
Canton  as  a  missionary  of  the  London  Society  :  founded 
tho  Anglo-Chinese  college  at  Malacca  ls]S;  published  a 
translation  of  tho  Riblein  Chinese  (l**'*'-!**)-  ''A'"*''"'  O'rnm- 
tnnr  (ISl.'i).  Cfn'iictte  Dirtioiinry  (1S21).  D.  at  Canton  Aug. 
1^  is;t4. — His  son,  John  Rouert,  b.  at  Macao  in  1814,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  secretary  and  interpreter  at  Canton, 
and  wrote  Chinrne  Commercial  (Juidt:  (ISiU). 

Morrison  (AVii.i.iam),  b.  at  Montreal.  Canada,  in  17So; 
was  apprenticed  in  tho  service  of  the  New  York  Fur  Com- 
pany at  Fond  du  Lac  1802;  soon  became  a  partner;  made 
extensive  explorations  in  the  N.  W.  territories  lSO:i-lo  ; 
was  in  charge  of  John  Jacob  Astor's  fur-business  lSI6-2i». 
after  which  he  retired  to  Berthier,  Canada;  was  the  first 
white  man  who  discovered  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi 
River.     D.  Aug.  7,  1866. 

Morrisou^s,  tp.  of  Randolph  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  707. 

Mor'risonville,  post-tp.  of  Christian  co..  III.   Pop.  128. 

Morris  Run,  post-v.  of  Hamilton  tp.,  Tioga  co..  Pa- 
in -Morris  Run  Valley,  on  Tioga  K.  R.  i  Morris  Run  branch), 
has  productive  mines  of  semi-bituminous  coal  of  fine  qual 
itv.  :i  churches,  3  schools,  and  a  town-hall.    Pop.  about  22.^0. 

Morrissey  (Joii.sl,  b.  at  Templemore,  Ireland,  Feb.  12, 
IS.ll  ;  came  to  the  U.S.  wiib  his  parents  in  1834:  grew  up 
at  Troy  under  the  humblest  circumstances;  taught  himself 
reading  and  writing  when  eighteen  years  old  :  went  to  Cali- 
fornia'^ISoO  ;  returned  in  1SJ3:  lived  as  a  prize-fighter, 
saloon-keeper,  Wall  street  speculator:  entered  politics  in 
1864:  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1S66,  and  to  the  Stale 
senate  lS7;i:  was.  as  a  member  of  Tammany  Hall,  always 


nccompanving  vertical  section  the  depression  from  A  to  B      opposed  to  the  -  Ring,"  and  contrihutt'd  much  to  breaking 
was  tho  result  of  firing  544  gross  tons  of  metal  at  the  end  \   it  up,     1>.  at  Saratoga,  N.  1.,  May  I,  18, ^. 
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MORRISTOWN— MORSE. 


Hlor'ristown,  a  v.  (Parker  P.  0.)  of  Monroe  tp.,  Ran- 
dolph CO.,  Ind.,  on  the  Cleveland  Columbus  and  Indian- 
apolis R.  R.     Pop.  257. 

Morristown,  post-v,  and  tp.  of  Rice  co.,  Minn..  10 
miles  \V.  S.  W.  of  Faribault,  the  county-seat.  Pop.  of  v. 
317;  of  tp.  1090. 

Morristown,  post-v.  of  Morris  tp.,  cap.  of  Morris  co., 
N.  J.,  ."11  miles  from  New  York,  on  Morris  and  Essex  divis- 
ion of  Delaware  Lackawanna  and  Western  R.  R.,  has  good 
educational  advantages,  a  public  park,  2  banks,  2  saving  in- 
stitutions, 3  weekly  newspapers,  8  churches,  the  Speedwell 
Ironworks,  and  stores.  The  town  is  supplied  with  pure 
spring  water  from  an  aqueduct,  and  has  a  lunatic  asylum 
located  about  2  miles  distant.  Morristown  is  the  residence 
of  gentlemen  doing  business  in  New  York,  and  forms  an 
attractive  place  during  the  summer  months  for  tourists.  It 
does  a  large  mercantile  and  mechanical  trade.  Pop.  4.398. 
Vance  &  Stiles,  Pubs.  '•  Jerseyman." 

Morristown,  post-v.  and  tp,  of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  on  the  Morristown  and  Black 
River  R.  R.,  and  opposite  Brockville,  Canada,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  steam-ferry,  has  9  churches,  and  contains 
Rrier  Hill  and  Edwardsville.     Pop.  1954. 

Morristown,  post-v.  of  Union  tp.,  Belmont  co.,  0.  Pop, 
423. 

MorristOAVn,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Ilamblin  co.,  Tenn.,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Cincinnati  Cumberland  Gap  andChai'Ies- 
ton  with  the  East  Tennessee  Virginia  and  Georgia  R.  R., 
has  2  colleges,  6  churches,  1  national  bank,  extensive  quar- 
ries of  variegated  marble,  2  weekly  newspapers,  3  hotels, 
and  stores.  The  section  is  rich  in  mineral  deposits.  Pop. 
about  2500.      Mabry  M.  Murrell,  Ei>.  "  Weekly  Spy." 

Morristown,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Lamoille  co.,  Vt.,  25 
miles  N.  of  Montpelier,  has  manufactures  of  leather  and 
lumber.     Pop.  1S97. 

Mor'risville,  post-v..  cap.  of  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  30 
miles  S.  W.  of  Utica,  on  the'  New  York  and  Ohio  Midland 
R.  R..  has  a  union  school,  3  churches,  a  national  bank,  1 
newspaper,  a  fine  public  hall,  3  hotels,  and  stores.  Prin- 
cipal business,  dairying,  hop-growing,  and  farming.  Pop. 
570.  E.  NoRToy,  Ed.  *' Madison  Observer." 

Morrisville,  post-  r.  of  Washington  tp.,  Clinton  co.,  0. 
Pop.  39. 

Morrisville,  post-b.  of  Falls  tp.,  Bucks  co.,  Pa.,  on 
Philadelphia  and  Trenton  R.  R.,  Delaware  River,  and 
Pennsylvania  Canal,  has  a  good  trade  in  lumber.  Pop. 
813. 

Mor'risville,  post-v.  of  Morristown  tp..  Lamoille  co., 
Vt..  on  the  Vermont  division  of  the  Portland  and  Ogdens- 
burg  R.  R.,  has  2  churches,  1  hotel,  1  academy,  1  weekly 
newspaper,  and  various  manufactures. 

Morroval'le  [Morro  di  Vwjlla],  town  of  Italy,  prov- 
ince of  Maccrata,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill  at  the  foot 
of  which  flows  the  Chienti.  This  town  is  believed  to  have 
been  founilcd  by  Charlemagne,  and  was  formerly  much 
more  populous  than  at  present.     Pop.  in  1S74,  5675. 

Mor'row,  county  of  Centra!  Ohio.  Area,  375  square 
miles.  It  is  level  and  very  fertile.  Live-stock,  grain, 
wool,  ami  lumber  are  leading  products.  The  county  is 
traver:'ed  by  the  Cleveland  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  R.  R. 
Cap.  Mount  Gilead.     Pop.  18,583. 

Morrow,  tp.  of  Adair  co..  Mo.     Pop.  877. 

Morrow,  post-v.  of  Salem  tp..  Warren  co.,  0.,  on  the 
Little  Miami  Kivcr  and  R.  R..  at  the  junction  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati and  Muskingum  Valley  R.  R.  The  distillation  of 
whisky  i.s  a  leading  industry.     Pop.  708. 

Morrow  (Jeremiah),  b.  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,Oct.  fi,  1771 ; 
removed  in  179.i  tu  the  North-west  Territory,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Ohio:  was  its  first 
member  of  Congress  1803-13,  and  again  1811—13;  U.S. 
Sen.ator  1S13-19;  governor  of  Ohio  1822-26;  often  held 
State  offices  of  responsibility,  and  was  for  some  years  presi- 
dent of  the  Little  Miami  R.  R.  D.  in  Warren  co.,  0.,  Mar. 
22,  1862. 

Morse  (Abnkr),  b.  at  Meilway.  Mass.,  Sept.  5,  1793; 
graduated  at  Brown  University  1816  and  at  Andover  Sem- 
inary 1819;  became  Congregational  pastor  at  Nantucket 
1819-22,  and  afterward  at  IJoundbrook,  N.  J.,  and  in  In- 
diana, where  he  proeurerl  the  charter  of  a  college  and 
became  a  professor:  di'livered  several  courses  of  lectures 
on  geology,  and  was  author  of  sevcr.al  genealogical  vol- 
umes—  i\fcinorint  of  the  Momcn  (18.'i(l).  Descendnntu  o/  Lnw- 
rntre  LitrhftpJd  (IS.W),  Capt.  John  Grout  (185)7),  Geura. 
loffirnl  lirtfiHtrr  of  Sherhorn  and  Ifolh'titon,  and  Genen^orjy 
of  Scrrrnl  Anrirnt  'Pnritann  [Z  vols.,  1857-60).  D.  at  Sha- 
ron, Mass.,  May  16,  1865. 


Morse  (Edward  Sylvester),  Ph.  D.,  b.  at  Portland, 
Me.,  June  18.  1838  ;  educated  at  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
Cambridge,  Mass.;  was  professor  of  comparative  anatomy 
;j,nd  zoology  in  Bowdoin  College,  Me.,  for  several  years,  and 
lecturer  on  zoology  at  Harvard  University  ;  wrote  several 
memoirs  on  the  Pulraonifera  of  Maine,  The  TartiuH  and 
Carpus  of  Birds,  Enthn/ofof/i/  of  Loir er  Marine  Forma,  and 
several  papers  on  the  relations  of  the  Brachiopoda.  He  is 
a  popular  lecturer  on  scientific  subjects,  and  resides  at 
Salem,  Mass. 

Morse  ^Freeman  II.),  b.  in  Bath,  Me.,  Feb.  13,  1S07 ; 
served  in  the  legislature  1840-43;  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress 1843-45;  mayor  of  Bath  three  terms;  again  sat  in 
Congress  1857-61;  was  conspicuous  as  a  Republican;  a 
member  of  the  special  committee  of  thirty-three  on  the 
rebellious  States,  and  of  the  "Peace  Congress"  of  1861, 
and  was  consul  at  London  during  Pres.  Lincoln's  adminis- 
tration. 

Morse  (Isaac  Edwards),  b.  at  Attakapas,  La..  May  22, 
1809  ;  educated  at  Mjddlctown,  Conn.,  and  at  the  Military 
Academy  at  Norwich,  Vt. ;  entered  the  senior  class  at  Har- 
vard, graduating  1829  ;  studied  law  at  New  Orleans  and  in 
Pennsylvania;  travelled  in  Europe;  served  as  a  member 
of  the  State  senate;  was  commissioner  to  New  Granada 
under  Pres.  Tyler  1841-43;  sat  in  Congress  1843-51  ;  was 
subsequently  attorney-general  of  Louisiana,  and  d.  at  New 
Orleans  Feb.  11,  1866. 

Morse  (Jedidiah),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Woodstock,  Conn., 
Aug.  23,  1761;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1783;  was  a  tutor 
there  in  1786  ;  minister  of  the  First  Congregational  church, 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  1789-1820;  editor  of  the  PanopUat 
1806-11  ;  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  :  a  prominent  defender  by  ]ien  and  voice  of  the 
Trinitarian  doctrine ;  is  chietly  remembered  as  the  author 
of  a  series  of  geographies  and  gazetteers  (beginning  in 
17S4)  which  had  a  wide  popularity;  also  author  of  a  ///«- 
fori/  of  Ne>r  England  (ISQ-i:),  Annah  of  the  Atnrricoji  Revo- 
Intion  (1824),  etc.  D.  at  New  Haven",  Conn.,  June  9,  1826. 
(See  his  /-(/>,  by  William  B.  Sprague,  1874.) 

Morse  (Richard  Carv).  son  of  Dr.  Jedidiah,  b.  at 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  June  18.  1795;  studied  at  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1812;  be- 
came amanuensis  of  Pres.  Dwight  and  a  member  of  his 
family  ;  graduated  at  Anilover  Theological  Seminary,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  1S17 ;  aided  his  father  in  the  prep- 
aration of  one  of  his  geographical  works:  joined  his 
brother  Sidney  in  establishing  the  New  York  Observer 
1823;  was  for  thirty-five  years  associate  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  that  paper,  for  which  he  executed  many  trans- 
lations from  the  French  and  German:  retired  from  active 
life  in  1858  ;  resided  for  some  years  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
and  d.  at  Kissingen,  Germany,  Sept.  22,  1868. 

Morse  (Samuel  Finley  Breese),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Charles- 
town, Mass.,  Apr.  27.  1791.  He  was  the  son  of  the  great 
American  divine  and  geographer,  Jedidiah  Morse,  D.  !>., 
and  was  educate<i  at  Yale  College,  taking  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  1810.  Having  a  great  love  for  art.  he  decided  on 
becoming  a  painter,  and  with  a  view  to  the  prosecution  of 
his  profession  he  went  to  London  in  1811  with  Washington 
Allston,  to  study  in  the  Royal  Academy  under  Benjamin 
West.  In  1813  he  received  the  gold  medal  for  his  first 
effort  in  sculpture,  The  Di/iufj  Hercules.  Returning  to 
America  in  1815,  he  followed  his  profession,  at  the  same 
time  prosecuting  his  scientific  studies,  f*ir  which  he  had 
great  fondness.  He  founded  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  in  New  York,  and  was  its  annually  elected  president 
for  many  years.  In  1829  he  again  visited  Europe  for 
further  study  in  the  sehools  of  the  Continent,  and  resided 
in  Rome,  Florence.  Venice,  and  Paris  for  three  years.  On 
his  voyage  home  in  ls;>2,  on  the  packet-ship  Sully,  he  con- 
ceived and  made  drawings  of  the  rccr)rding  telegraph  which  ■ 
bears  his  name.  From  this  time  till  his  death  he  was  oc- 
cupied with  this  invention,  passing  through  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  some  of  tluMu  of  most  painful  experience.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  (irofessors  of  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  filling  the  chair  of  fine  arts.  In  1835, 
in  his  rooms  in  the  university,  ho  set  up  his  rude  telegraphic 
apparatus,  but  it  was  not  till  18(4  llmt  he  was  enabled  to 
bring  his  invention  fully  bofore  the  worM.  After  rejieated 
discouragements  that  would  altogetlier  have  iHshcaitened 
most  men,  by  the  aid  of  the  American  government  he  es- 
tablished a  telegraphic  line  between  Washington  and  Bal- 
timore, a  distance  of  40  niile,^.  Over  this  line,  nn  May  24, 
181  1,  Prof.  Morse  put  tn  the  test  the  great  experiment  i>n 
which  his  mind  had  been  laboring  for  many  anxious,  weary 
years.  From  tho  rooms  of  the  U.  ,S.  Supreme  Court  tliis 
message  was  sent  to  lialtimorc,  instantaneously  received, 
ancl  immediately  returned:  "  Wliat  hath  God  wrought!" 
From  this  moment  tin-  triumph  nf  l*rof.  Morse  was  com- 
plete,    lie  passed  at  unco  into  honors  and  riches.     In  liis 
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fVomicnt.  viHiiM  abrnad  hiH  proj^rcM  wan  Hko  thiit  of  a  princo 

iti  (In-  iitlriilioiiH  ho  rcccivnl,  rritlicr  thiin  iliiit  of  a  plain 
Arrii'rM'iui  <-ili/,i!ii.  Kiii^H  <l4*lj(^hl<i'l  to  <t'i  In  in  lion  or,  wliilo 
at,  lioinir  (rvrrv  "lU!  wjih  pi'ouil  of  hin  niwrMHtmH.  In  iSliJ 
th«  (ii';;ri'i!  Ill'  diM-tor  of  lawM  wan  confi'rrcfl  upon  iiini  by  IiIh 
alma  iiuili>r.  Iln  txM'iiHUf  a  inornlx-r  ol'  many  l(-arnf''t  Nocio- 
tii'.-4  iti  l']iii'op(>  iinti  ArinTica,  iirid  the  recipient  ol'  ttur  moHt 
fliitduinj^  I'nrfi^n  cliifinrlions,  wcurin;;  tin*  *li'coration'<  and 
tiMen  ot'  niimi-roiiH  ord(n^<,  Itiit  IIk;  inoMt  <liHtin^nirili(;d 
mark  of  |iiildii^  ^nrlitudu  for  \uh  itivontion  wha  ihiit  con- 
forrnd  upon  liim  liy  a  ron^rnHH  id'  rcproHcntativfH  of  ten 
ol'  tlm  j;r(\ crniiM-nt-*  of  ICuropc,  Hpccially  convcniMl  l'<»r  the 
piu-poMc  in  Paris  in  IH.'tS,  at  tho  HUKiicHtion  ul"  Ihr  rmprror 
Nti|Milriin,  when  it  wan  unanimously  dct-idcfl  that  tho  huid 
of  (I)(I.(MM1  I'mni's  should  hu  iircMcnli-d  d.  him. 

Prof.  Mrnse  wjiM  a  nnin  of  j^roat  biinpliirity  and  onorjfy 
of  (dniriict(M',  hir^ji-  ht-arli^d  and  pcnonniM  in  dlriponilion, 
firm  in  liin  frirnd.HhipH,  urid  pcrf*intcnt  an'l  cxhauntivH  in 
all  his  rosoandir^.  He  hold  tho  pen  rd' a  rt-Fidy  writor,  and 
his  gcniuH,  li-arninLr,  and  ta^to  wero  illr.stratnd  by  mimy 
and  larj^o  ronlribiilionH  to  the  preHw,  all  <d"  fhctri  (?vlrn*intj 
praccfnl  rhclorir  and  elaborate  argument.  On  the  Kith  (d" 
.hine,  IS7I,  a  bron/e  statue  of  Prof.  Morf<e  wiis  unveiled 
wilh  irnposin;;  (■cM-om<)nien  in  ('entral  Park,  X.  V.,  Pnd". 
M(irs(^  hiMi-clf  lieinji  present.  The  last  tiuH!  Ik- appeared 
in  puMii!  was  at  the  iniiu'^uration  of  the  stiitue  of  Uenjamin 
Franklin  in  Printini;-liouse  Square  in  front  of  tlio  (.'ity 
Hall,  N.  Y.,  .Ian.  17,  IS71I;  on  which  occasion  ho  made  the 
in;i.n'.;nrnti()n  Hpceeh  and  unveiled  tho  utiittie.  I>.  in  New 
N'nrk  City  Apr.  2,  187-*.  (Soo  his  Ai'A,  by  Samuel  Ireiuinis 
Pi'irne.)  FiiANns  it.  Wiiiiklkk. 

IMorse  (SiniSKV  KnwAUDs),  son  of  Dr.  Jedidiah  ami 
brollier  of  S.  K.  U.  Morse,  b.  at  Oharlentown,  Mass.,  Feb. 
7.  !7'.M:  ^rmluate<!  at  Vale  Collej^e  ISIl;  wndc  for  tho 
Cii/tiiiiin'idi  S<  lit  ill'/  1SI2-I;{;  studied  law  in  dudf^e  Reeves's 
school  at  IdtehJield,  Conn.;  established  in  ISIT)  tho  /t;Hton 
lifjrnnhr,  the  first  relij^ious  newspaper  in  the  eountry  ;  was 
associatod  with  his  brother  in  inventing;  and  patenting;  tho 
flexible  piston  j>uinp  ISI7:  published  a  school  ;;eo^raidiy 
1K20,  and  a  Iar;;or  ^coKraphieal  treatise  IS*J2:  ftiundoa  in 
May.  lS2.'i,  with  his  youn;;er  brother.  Richard  C.  Morse, 
tho  New  York  Ohsn-rrr,  the  first  religious  newspajicr,  and 
now(lS7())  tlio  oldest  weekly  newspaper,  in  New  York; 
invented  with  Henry  A.  Munson  the  cemgraphic  method 
of  printin;;  majjs  IS;J9;  brought  out  the  A'orM  Anteriran 
At/tiM,  the  r'i/f(v'j«a/  Atl(t»,  and  a  new  school  geogra[)hy, 
of  whi<di  100,000  copies  were  sold;  remained  senior  editor 
of  the  Obm^rrr.r  until  1H;'»,S,  when  he  sold  his  interest  to 
Rov.  Dr.  S.  [renanis  Prime,  his  associate  since  IHIO;  spent 
his  later  years  in  inventing  and  improving  a  •*  bathometer  " 
for  deep-sea  sctundings,  and  d.  at  New  York  l>«c.  2.'.\,  1.S71. 

Mors**,  Sea-horse,  or  Walrus  [Russ.  mornn ,-  Lapp. 
morale;  Nurse,  Ata^-ro*,  "  whalc-horsc;"  old  writers  stato 


See    Ci;mi;nth,    by    (Jkn.    Q.    A.    Gillmoki:, 


Tlii:  W:i!rus. 

absurdly  that  morf>c  i.H  from  tho  Lat.  Mors,  "death,"  from 
its  tierce  character],  tho  Iit)»mtiriiHftn'fhr.rnn  (for  the  generic 
name  TnchrruM  properly  belongs  to  the  manatee,  a  sirenian, 
and  not  a  seal),  a  large  seal  of  the  arctic  regions,  differing, 
however,  from  the  other  seals  (Pinnipcdia)  in  being  chiefly 
herbivorous.  I(  is  tlie  type  of  the  t'amily  Rnsnuirida*.  The 
walrus  is  hunted  for  its  coarse  flesh  beaten  by  the  northern 
peoples),  for  tho  excellent  white  ivory  furnished  by  its 
great  tusks  (canine  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw),  for  its  rather 
scanty  but  excellent  t)il.  which  is  superior  to  thiil  of  the 
sperm  whale,  and  latterly  fur  its  hide,  of  which  the  Finns 
and  Uussiuns  make  superior  cables,  and  the  English  uud 


AmoT\t:tLnn  mako  thick  leather   for  bulT-whccU  sod   for 

heavy    mit<!liine-bult».     The    female   in    very    fond    of    Un 
young,   and    both    flglit    dir-peratidy   when    at    bay.     The 
largest  inaIeK  far  oxceud  thu  ox  iii  Mizo,     (800  aUo  I'i.ym 
I'KiMA  and  UoHiiAKin^.) 

itforNlinnffk',  town  of  ICnropcun  Turkey,  government 
of  Tambov,  on  the  Tzna,  It  bun  manuttu-turex  of  poap 
and  tallow,  and  un  iinporlant  (ludu  in  eorn  and  cattle. 
Poj).  V.t,i)\i'.i. 

Hlortnlity.  Koo  Likk  AHnrtUTtri;,  by  Puof.  .J.  11.  Van 
Amkin*;':,  A.  .M. 

Mortar.  .See  Aimi.i.Kiiv,  iJoiiBAitDiiKNT,  and  Ai-ckn- 
rnx. 

Mortar, 

U.  S.  A. 

Morta'rn  [^forti^l-nra—^fn^•HJarn—"n\lnT  of  dcnlh  "], 
town  of  Italy,  province  of  Pavia.  about  40  milcM  N.  W. 
from    tho  city  of   Pavia.     ThiH   town,  niluated    in   a  very 
I  fertile  diKtrict,  waH  tiio  flceno  of  a  bloody  battle  between 
I  Charlemagne  and    tho   Lombard«  in   771^  was  u  place  of 
great  strength   during  the  MirJdlc  Agc^,  and  h(i<<  nufl"ered 
j  cruelly  from   military  operations  even  as  lute  in*   lH.(ii-.',9, 
Its  massive  walls  and  fortifieationn  have  now  given  plaec 
to   pleasant   gardens.     The  network  of  railwayn  and  pro- 
vincial roads  centring  nt  Mortara  gives  the  town  considor- 
ablo  commercial  import^inec.     Pop.  in  1H7I,  7I0S. 

Mortara  fKrtCAit),  Hon  of  a  Jewish  cloth-merchant  in 
B'»logna.  who  (111  .June  2'.%  1S.^S,  was  taken  wifli  force  from 
his  parents  by  tho  papal  police,  on  orders  fr<un  Padre  Fel- 
letti.  inquisitor-in-ehicf  at  Tlidogna,  for  the  reason  that 
he  had  been  surreptitiously  baptized  into  Christianity  by  a 
Roman  Catbcdic  uniid-scrvant,  and  the  Church  considered 
itself  nncler  the  obligation  of  protecting  liim  against  his 
parents.  Tiie  boy  and  (he  parents  were  in  despair,  hut 
addressed  themselves  in  vain  to  the  papal  authorities.  The 
Evangelical  Alliance  in  l^mdon  jircsented  a  protest  against 
this  outrage  to  tho  English  government,  but  with  no  cfleel. 
When,  in  isdO,  IJologna  was  incorporated  in  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  Felletti  was  arrested,  but  the  boy  was  not 
returned. 

Mor'tar- Vessels,  in  the  navy,  are  of  various  kinds. 
The  bonib-kctch  was  of  this  class,  but  is  now  disused. 
Sometimes  steam  vessels  arc  employed.  In  the  late  civil 
war  a  class  of  wide,  light-draught  schooners,  carrying 
eaeli  a  l.'»-in(di  mortur  and  a  l'2-pound  rifle  gun.  were  used 
upon  tho  lower  Mississippi  Kiver.  Against  Island  No.  10 
mortar-vessels  of  another  class  were  used. 

Mort'gage  [Fr.  moH,  "dead."  and  gnge,  "pledge"], 
in  law.  This  topic  will  bo  considered  under  two  principal 
divisions:  I.  Mortgages  of  land:  II.  Mortgages  of  chattels. 
I.  A  mortgage  of  land  is,  when  regular  in  its  form,  a 
conveyance  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  payment  of  a  debt  or  the  performance  of  an 
act  at  a  specified  time,  with  a  condition  (see  Co.v- 
Dition)  that  if  the  jiayment  is  made  or  the  act 
jierformed  at  the  time  and  in  the  mode  prescribed, 
the  conveyance  shall  be  void.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  payment,  etc.  is  not  made,  the  convey- 
ance, strictly  speaking,  becomes  absolute  in  the 
^  ^V  creditor  or  mortgagee,  or  "  dead  "  {mort)  in  jioint 
'^'^  of  law  to  the  debtor  or  mortgagor.  There  was 
'^.Jii^.O  a  distinction  taken  from  early  times  between  a 
^  living  gage"  or  pledge  (cirtim  vadhim)  and  a 
'~^—  dead  pledge  (luortuum  vadium).  In  the  lirst 
I'Vi-y^  ease  the  debt  was  to  be  paid  from  the  profits  of 
^  the  laud,  and  the  title  did  not  pass  to  the  crcdi- 
f^  t  )r :  in  t!»e  ease  of  the  mortgage  there  was  a  con- 
-^  \eyance  of  a  defeasible  nature,  but  which  became 
ibsoluto  in  the  mortgagee  if  punctual  perform- 
nice  was  not  niaile.  By  the  rules  of  the  common 
I  law  the  enforcement  of  the  condition  was  rigi»r- 
'itiliL.iJW.  ""■"'  ''  redemption  w.as  not  made  on  the  stipulated 
^^^^  "  day,  no  matter  how  insignificant  the  debt  might 
be,  or  how  great  might  be  the  value  of  the  mort- 
gaged estate.  It  was  not  until  the  courts  of 
equity  gained  a  strong  foothold  that  any  modi- 
fication of  the  severity  of  this  doctrine  took  place.  This  re- 
sult has  been  regarded  by  a  competent  judge  as  the  most 
splendid  triumjdi  achieved  by  that  system  of  jurispru- 
dence over  the  harsh  and  forbidding  theories  of  the  early 
common  law.  The  right  of  redemption  has  now  become 
positively  settled,  and  is  regarded  to  be  inherent  in  the 
very  nature  of  a  mortgage.  The  present  theory  in  a  court 
of  equity  is.  that  a  mortgage  is  a  mere  security  for  a  debt, 
and  that,  accordingly,  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
creditor  to  obtain  more  than  his  debt  and  interest  from  tho 
land  is  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty  (see  Penalty  1,  against 
tho  effect  of  which  this  court  almost  uniformly  relieves  on 
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payment  of  the  amount  actually  due.  On  this  theory,  the 
debt  is  the  principal  thing,  and  the  land  accessory.  When 
the  debt  is  transferred  the  security  upon  the  land  goes 
with  it,  even  without  special  mention  :  so  when  the  debt  is 
paid  the  mortgage  is  really  extinguished,  though  it  may  in 
form  continue.  A  mortgage  as  thus  explained,  and  being 
regular  in  point  of  form,  has  all  the  requisites  of  a  deed 
or°convcyance  of  land.  It  is  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered. 
There  is  a  clause  of  defeasance  in  the  deed,  or  if  separate 
it  is  executed  with  due  formality.  The  effect  of  the  '■  de- 
feasance clause  "  is  to  declare  that  if  the  debt  is  punctually 
paid  or  the  act  performed  the  deed  is  void.  There  may. 
h<pwever,  be  transactions  of  a  less  formal  character  which 
will  be  construed  as  in  substance  mortgages.  The  deed 
may  be  irregular  or  defective  in  some  respects.  There  may. 
for  instance,  be  no  seal,  or  there  may  be  a  seal  on  the  deed 
and  none  on  the  *' defeasance"  when  separate.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  writing  at  all.  and  the  intent  to  mortgage  is 
implieil  from  the  nature  of  the  acts  transpiring  between 
the  parties  ;  or,  again,  a  debtor  may  have  made  an  ex- 
ecutory agreement  to  give  a  mortgage.  Mortgages  are 
thus  capable  of  division  into  two  great  classes ;  one  is  for- 
mal, regular,  and  complete ;  the  other  is  informal  and  de- 
fective. Those  which  are  executed  in  due  form  are  called 
"legal;"  those  which  are  wanting  in  this  respect  are 
termed  "  equitable."  The  leading  instances  of  equitable 
mortgages  are  (a)  the  mere  deposit  of  title-deeds  to  se- 
cure a  loan ;  (b)  the  lien  of  a  vendor  for  unpaid  purchase- 
money :  (<•)  agreement  to  mortgage:  (il)  deeds  absolute  in 
form,  but  intended  as  mortgages;  (e)  instruments  of  a  de- 
fective and  informal  nature — e. ;/.  such  as  are  without  seal 
either  upon  the  deed  or  defeasance  ;  (/)  cases  where  the 
property  mortgaged  is  of  an  equitable  nature,  such  as  con- 
tracts to  purchase  land.  The  main  importance  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  two  sorts  of  mortgages  is  in  respect 
to  their  effect  considered  as  an  incumbrance  upon  the 
land.  It  is  a  cardinal  rule,  when  two  regular  mortgages 
compete  with  each  other  for  priority,  that  the  one  first  in 
order  of  time  is  superior  in  point  of  right.  This  remark 
is  made  without  reference  to  statutes  of  registration  of 
mortgages,  which  may  establi.sh  a  different  rule.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  informal,  defective,  or  '•  equitable  "  mort- 
gage will  give  way  to  a  later  regular  or  '*  legal  "  mortgage 
under  certain  circumstances.  These  are  when  the  later 
mortgage  is  taken  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  with- 
out notice  of  the  existence  of  the  informal  transaefion. 
For  example,  if  a  person  should  create  a  mortgage  lien 
upon  his  land  without  writing,  and  by  the  mere  deposit  of 
his  title-deeds  as  a  security  for  a  loan,  it  would  be  valid  as 
between  him  and  the  lender.  It  would,  in  case  of  his 
death,  bind  his  heirs  or  devisees.  It  would  charge  all  pur- 
chasers with  notice.  But  if  any  person  should  by  a  later 
legal  mortgage  acquire  the  title  in  good  faith  and  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  he  would  be  preferred.  Similar 
rules  would  be  api)lied  in  favor  of  a  subsequent  purchaser 
by  an  absolute  conveyance  as  well  as  by  a  mortgage.  Ref- 
erence should  be  made  to  the  mode  of  establishing  the  fact 
that  a  deed  absolute  on  its  face  was  intended  as  a  mort- 
gage. This  is  allowable  in  courts  of  equity  on  the  general 
ground  that  the  omission  of  the  clause  of  defeasance  is 
imputable  to  fraud,  accident,  or  mistake.  The  law  of  some 
States — e.  rj.  New  York — proceeds  on  a  still  more  compre- 
hensive theory,  and  permits  parol  or  oral  evidence  to  be 
offered  for  this  jnirpose,  without  reference  to  any  element 
of  fraud,  etc.,  and  simply  on  the  ground  that  the  transac- 
tion was  in  fact  the  security  of  a  debt. 

There  usually  accompanies  a  legal  mortgage  a  bond  or 
promissory  note  or  other  promise  to  ]>ay  the  debt.  This 
is  advantageous  to  the  creditor,  since,  if  the  land  does  not 
yield  enough  to  piiy  the  debt,  be  has  a  further  remedy 
upon  the  bond  or  note  for  the  deficiency.  Where  there  is 
no  such  promise  the  mortgagee  is  usually  confined  in  his 
remedies  to  the  mortgage.  It  is  not  material  which  form 
the  contract  assumes.  Where  no  negotiable  note  is  given, 
the  mortgage,  both  in  the  hands  of  the  mortgagee  and  as- 
signee, is  subject  to  all  the  defences  which  arc  applicable 
to  the  debt,  so  that,  if  the  debt  cannot  be  collectcil  by  rea- 
son of  fraud  or  duress  or  want  of  consideration,  the  mort- 
gage cannot  be  enforced.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  accom- 
panies a  negotiable  note  which  is  not  yet  due,  it  is  held  to 
be  the  rule  in  a  number  of  the  States  that  a  transfer  before 
maturity  which  would  preclude  a  defeni^e  to  the  note  will 
have  a  like  effect  upon  the  mortgage.  It  is  a  cardinal  rule 
that  no  agreement  betivccn  the  parties  can  take  away  or 
restrict  the  right  of  redemjition.  Suc-li  an  agreeiucnt  is  re- 
garded as  a  "jienalty,"  and  is  accordingly  inoperative. 
This  rule  does  not  preclude  an  agreement  that  on  tlefault  of 
payment  of  interest  for  a  specified  time  the  entire  mort- 
gage, though   not  yet  mature,  shall  he ne  due.     Such  a 

stipulation  enters  into  the  contract,  and  does  not  curtail 
the  right  nf  riMh-inption.     So  an  agreement  made  after  the 


execution  of  the  mortgage  for  a  new  and  sufficient  consid- 
eration that  the  mortgagor  shall  convey  his  interest  to  the 
mortgagee  is  valid,  if  not  under  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  case  unfair  ami  oppressive.  It  is  necessary  to  care- 
fully take  a  distinction  between  a  mortgage  and  a  con- 
ditional sale.  In  the  one  there  is  .an  inherent  right  to  re- 
deem ;  in  the  other  there  is  not.  By  a  conditional  sale  is 
meant  a  transfer  of  land  upon  a  condition  (see  CoxmrioN) 
that  on  the  happening  of  a  specified  event  the  vendor  shall 
have  the  right  of  repurchase.  There  is  no  relation  of 
debtor  and  creditor  in  this  case,  and  the  former  owner 
must  coni]ily  strictly  with  the  contract. 

It  is  quite  common  to  insert  in  a  mortgage  a  power  of 
sale  enabling  the  mortgagee  to  sell  in  case  of  default  of 
payment,  and  thus  obtain  the  amount  of  his  claim.  This 
is  deemed  to  be  a  valid  power.  It  does  not  resemble  an 
ordinary  power  of  attorney,  which  is  revocable  in  its  na- 
ture. This  power  is  irrevocable,  being  in  legal  phrase 
"  coupled  with  an  interest  " — that  is,  the  mortgagee,  having 
an  interest  in  the  property,  has  the  power  conceded  to  him 
as  connected  with  his  interest  in  order  to  make  it  more 
completely  available.  (See  Powek.)  Should  he  transfer 
or  assign  his  mortgage,  the  power  would  accompany  it. 
When  the  mortgage  is  paid  the  powe-  is  extinguished.  A 
mortgagee,  though  having  such  a  power  of  sale,  is  not 
obliged  to  resort  to  it.  He  may  "  foreclose  "  in  the  manner 
hereafter  explained,  so  that  the  remedies  become  cumu- 
lative. If  on  the  sale  a  surplus  is  received,  it  belongs  to 
the  mortgagor,  or  if  he  is  then  dead,  it  passes  to  his  heirs 
as  the  proceeds  of  real  estate.  This  power  is  of  an  im- 
portant nature,  and  liable  to  abuse.  To  guard  against 
oppression  it  is  regulated  in  a  number  of  the  States  by 
statute  prescribing  the  mode  of  giving  notice  of  the  fore- 
closure to  the  mortgagor  and  to  incumbrancers,  as  well  as 
of  conducting  the  sale  and  giving  title  to  a  purchaser.  It 
is  not  necessary  th.at  a  mortgage  should  be  given  directly 
to  a  creditor.  It  may  be  executed  to  some  person  in  trust 
for  him.  This  is  a  very  common  case  in  mortgages  of 
railroad  property.  A  single  mortgage  is  given  to  a  trustee 
to  secure  a  number  of  bonds.  The  mortgagee  is  thus  a 
trustee,  and  the  bondholders  are  cettni  que  trmtent  (see 
Cestui  que  Trist)  or  beneficiaries.  On  foreclosure  the 
trustee  will  hold  any  property  acquired  by  him  in  trust 
for  the  bondholders.  As  between  the  trustee  and  the  debtor 
all  the  ordinary  relations  of  mortgagor  and  mortgagee 
would  attach. 

Reference  will  now  be  made  to  the  rights  acquired  by  a 
mortgagee.  In  a  common-law  court  he  is  deemed  to  be  an 
owner  of  the  land  by  a  defeasible  title  until  the  mortgage 
is  due.  After  it  has'm.atured  his  title  is  absolute,  subject 
of  course  to  the  interference  of  a  court  of  equity.  Confining 
the  attention  for  the  moment  to  the  courts  of  law,  it  may 
be  affirmed  that,  as  a  strict  legal  rule,  the  mortgagee  may 
exercise  the  ordinary  rights  of  ownership.  He  may,  in 
the  absence  of  statutes  to  the  contrary,  by  means  of  an 
appropriate  action  after  the  debt  is  due  eject  the  mort- 
gagor and  take  possession  of  the  estate.  He  may  notify 
lessees  whose  estate  has  been  acquired  before  his  own  to 
pay  rent  to  him.  So  he  may  convey  his  interest  to  .an- 
other termed  an  assignee,  who  will  stand  in  his  position 
and  possess  his  rights. 

A  court  of  equity,  however,  will  fasten  a  trust  upon  the 
mortgagee  while  thus  exercising  his  legal  right.  For  ex- 
ample, if  ho  should  be  in  possession  of  the  land,  then  called 
a  "  mortgagee  in  possession,"  he  will  be  dccdared  by  that 
court  as  acting  not  merely  for  himself,  but  as  a  trustee  for 
the  mortgagor  and  subsequent  incumbrancers,  lie  could 
not,  as  an  absolute  owner  might  ilo,  wilfully  allow  the 
property  to  lie  idle.  He  would  be  required  to  act  with 
ordinary  diligence  and  prudence.  Should  he  collect  any 
rent,  it  would  bo  applied  on  the  mortgage.  After  his  entire 
claim,  including  interest,  is  paid  he  is  a  mere  trustee  for 
the  mortgagor  and  others  interested  in  the  land. 

The  theory  on  which  the  court  of  equity  in  framing  its 
rules  proceeds  is.  that  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor 
exists,  and  that  the  claim  njicm  the  land  is  a  mere  security. 
The  mortgage  jiartakes  of  the  nature  of  that  which  it  is 
given  to  secure.  Wlien  the  opposing  views  in  the  two 
courts  come  in  conflict,  the  equity  doctrine  muilljtia  that 
whitdx  prevails  in  law. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  readily  bo  inferred  that 
the  rules  concerning  mortgages  are  complex  and  diflicult 
of  comprehension  in  all  their  branches  to  any  but  profes- 
sional men.  The  decisions  of  the  courts  on  a  cursory  ex- 
amination seem  strangely  conflicting  when  they  may  in 
fact  he  liarmonized  by  considering  that  the  subject  is  being 
regarded  either  frotn  the  law  or  e(|uiiy  point  of  view. 
Thus,  it  will  bo  found  to  be  stated  on  the  one  hand  that 
the  mortgage  is  a  conveyance ;  that  tlic  title  has  )iassed  to 
the  mortgagee,  and  on  his  death  descends  to  his  heirs;  and 
that  he  can  onlv  assign  it  by  an  instrument  in  the  nature 
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of  a  oonvoyaneo.  On  tho  othor  hand,  it  in  ufHrmed  with 
crjuiil  {iDMJtivfnuHH  in  iinothnr  net  of  f|(Mrip<ion<4  fi^iuity)  that 
tlio  iii<)rt^u>;i;  ix  a  iiuTi*  iittiTinlunt  upon  l\\v  debt  ;  thiit  tlii! 
ic^ilirimDiit  nf  it  L'uriii'H  ilir  MiortKJ'^K'' with  it,  i-vfii  witlioiit 
H|i('i;iiil  inoMtioii.  it^<  an  iiK'iilc-iit :  lliiit  the  debt  mid  inort- 
^U};o  hnlh  bulnit^,  in  riiNi*  id'  thu  ni'>i't^ii;^cc'i4  rl(?iilh,  not  to 
l.hi'  li('ir>',  but  to  tbr  pci-.'^oiiiil  rniirnHuntitlivt^H  (cxcciitdrM  or 
iiiliiiiniMlnitcitM).  Tu  ri'roni.-iI«!  thchi^  \  ii.'wn  it  Iihh  only  to 
be  Hii]»|ir),>'0(l  thilt  the  LM|iiity  tbrorv  fiiHlfiiH  ii  truHt  upon 
bill)  wbo  would  bo  duunifd  owni*r  in  ii  <^<Mirl  of  law.  For 
t'MLinpIo,  a  Hiilu  by  n  niorl^aj^uu  to  un  acKignec,  though  in 
I  III!  I'orui  of  a  iMiii  vryanrt-,  ih  n('f;c|iti-d  by  liiin  nn  quatifiod 
liy  tlio  i'i;;lits  (if  tlin  imntjfa^jor.  So  if  ii  niorttfUKi^'-  diofi, 
bis  lu^ir,  il'  bo  tsikt-H  (bo  titW;,  hobiM  it  in  frn»t  for  tho  cx- 
cmitorH,  etc.  In  nonio  of  the  Stutt'M,  thin  doublo  view  hut* 
iiliitont  diHiL|i|MMiri-Ml,  and  tho  ofjuity  rub>  hu^  bocomo  ho 
prrdouiinant  as  to  Hiib.Htantiatly  diH|diici4  tliat  of  tho  ciiit' 
nioii  linv.  Su(di  is  the  naso  in  Now  York  and  <'iiIif'Mnia 
and  wotno  oibor  Statrn.  ThoMo  StatcH  would  bobl  that,  for 
nearly  all  purpoHon,  tho  inortga^"!*  wan  owner,  and  tho 
inortjjagoo  liad  ipniy  a  li(m  for  liin  drbt.  Tho  only  way 
tbiil  bo  could  ai-ijiiit'c  any  uioro  than  tluH  would  ho  by 
fiiici'biHuro.  Ill'  is  r\  en  piobibitod  by  f<tahito  in  Now 
^'ork  from  cjt'utinj;  tlio  uiortj;aj;or,  oxc-ojit  iu  connoctiun 
witli  a  foroL'lorturi'. 

Soniotbintc  furtbrr  should  bo  naid  in  respect  to  aasign- 
iTicnt.  In  tho  ordinary  raso  of  an  a-*f^ij;nnu'nt  of  a  debt 
jind  a  niurt;;aj;i!  tlir  rule  of  o(|uity  iw  that  tho  assignee  niuMt 
abide  by  tbo  position  of  the  one  of  whom  bo  buys.  If  ho 
for  any  reason  eannot  enforco  the  tdaiin,  tho  a9Ki;;;n(.|.  can- 
ned. It  is  thertd'oro  a  usual  and  wiso  course  before  pur- 
(diasinj;  to  inquire  of  the  inortjja^or  wbetlier  bo  has  any 
lb-fences  to  tbo  cbiiui.  If  be  stales  that  be  li:is  not,  and 
tlie  assi;;nee  purchases  on  tbe  faith  of  the  statement,  tbo 
nu»rtj;a^or  will  ho  estopped  from  denying  its  truth.  (Sco 
Ksrui'i'ECi,.)  It  is  judicious,  tlnninh  not  necessary,  to  take  tho 
stateuient  in  writing.  Alter  tbe  assignment  notice  should  bo 
gi\en  to  tbe  inorlgagor,  otherwise  be  will  bo  allowed  any 
payment  whitdi  bo  may  have  made  to  tbe  mortgagee  in 
ignoraiure  id'  (bo  assignment.  Tboro  are  certain  eases  in 
wliieh  a  person  can  compel  an  owner  of  a  mortgage  to 
make  an  assignment  to  him.  ,\n  illustration  is  found  in 
tbe  case  of  a  fust  mortgagee  being  about  to  foreclose,  and  a 
second  desiring  to  take  iin  assignment  of  the  jirior  claim, 
in  order  to  protccd  his  right.  There  are  also  cases  in 
which  a  court  of  equity  will  pay  such  attention  to  the  in- 
tent and  best  interest  of  tbe  parties  as  to  convert  a  trans- 
action which  is  in  form  a  pnyinent  into  an  equitable  as- 
signment. The  leading  rule  is.  that  if  a  person  whose  dntjf 
it  is  to  pay  otf  a  mortgage  pays  it,  bt;  cannot  give  tlio 
transaction  any  other  character  than  that  of  payment;  on 
tbo  othor  band,  if  bo  is  under  no  obligution  to  pay  it,  and 
diios  so  in  fact,  tbo  court  under  all  tbo  cirevimstanees  of  tbo 
case  will,  if  justice  demands  it.  regard  tbe  forma!  jiaymcnt 
as  in  substance  a  purchase.  It  is  not  necessary  that  an 
assignment  be  absolute.  It  may  be  made  by  way  of  se- 
curity. In  otbtii-  words,  an  owner  of  a  mortgage  may  him- 
self mortgage  it.  Tho  same  trust  relation  will  then  spring 
up  between  tbe  parties  as  has  been  already  noticied.  If 
sui-li  a  mortgagee  should  foreclose  and  buy  in  the  land,  he 
woubl  hold  any  surplus  of  value  above  what  tnigbt  be 
necessary  to  discharge  his  own  lion  in  trust  for  tbe  assignor. 

Without  further  treatment  of  tho  rights  of  tbe  mortga- 
gee, reference  may  now  be  made  to  the  estate  of  the  mort- 
gagor. In  this  respect  legal  opinions  are  md  so  divergent. 
It  is  now  agreed  that  for  most  jturposes  tbe  mortgagor  is 
tho  owner.  Thus,  when  a  mortgagor  dies  his  estate  de- 
scends to  his  heirs,  and  his  widow  has  dower.  Ho  can 
only  part  with  bis  resiiiuary  interest  by  a  regular  convey- 
ance. S»»  tbe  State  treats  him  as  owner  in  laying  taxes 
ami  in  taking  possession  of  tho  land  under  the  doctrines 
of  eminent  domain.  A  mortgagor  may  carve  out  of  his 
estate  othor  mortgages,  which  will  have  jtriority  (in  the 
nbscnce  of  statutes  requiring  registration)  in  tbo  order  of 
their  executittn. 

Tho  right  of  redemption  in  the  law  of  mortgages  is  of 
high  oi)nscquencc,  and  distinguishes  tbe  transaction  from 
an  absolute  sale.  Not  only  the  mortgagor,  but  every  one 
deriving  an  interest  from  him  subsequent  to  the  mortgage, 
nmy  "  redeem,'*  or.  in  other  winds,  may  pay  the  debt  and 
tho  interest,  and  thus  be  relieved  from  the  mortgage.  This 
privilege  will  extend  to  a  mere  speculator  who  may  have 
purchased  the  mortgagor's  estate  for  a  nominal  sum  and 
with  a  view  to  redemption.  Among  those  who  have  a  right 
to  redeem  may  be  mentioned,  by  way  of  illustration,  subse- 
quent mortgagees  and  judgment  creditors,  heirs,  tenants  hy 
tne  curtesy  and  in  dower,  lessees.  :ind  persons  having  in- 
corporeal interests,  such  as  easements.  One  who  redeems 
must  take  up  the  entire  mortgage.  This  rule  will  be  applied 
to  an  owner  <d"  a  fractional  interest  in  the  equity  of  redemp- 
tion, who  may  then  enforce  against  the  owner  of  othor  in- 


toreKlii  mieh  purtion  of  bin  uluiin  um  in  uquiUiblo  and  juiit. 
Thin  right  to  rodeem  can  bo  barred  hy  the  prueee/lin;^ 
ternied  a  "  foreelosure,"  to  be  hereufler  explained.  So  tin- 
right  to  redeem  may  he  b>Ht  where  thu  niortgiigee  if*  in 
poKMoHHion  by  a  neglect  tu  call  him  to  account  for  a  con 
Midorahlu  period  of  lime.  Thin  lime  ih  MometimeN  fixed  by 
Mtatuto ;  an,  for  instance,  in  Now  York  at  ten  yearn,  Htill, 
even  (hi-n,  should  the  morlgagcu  by  r^onie  appropriatt-  a<:t 
recogni/e  (ho  exifttenco  of  thu  mortgage — an  il,  fur  exam 
plo,  he  hhouhl  eoninienco  an  fu-lion  to  furocloMfi  tbu  mort- 
gage— the  right  to  redeem  will  remain. 

Notice  should  be  taken  of  the  groundc  on  which  a  mort 
gage  is  inherently  void,  or,  if  originally  viilid,  has  loft  it" 
force  and  efl'eet.  A  mortgage  iti  void  for  any  of  the  reii 
Hons  which  make  conlriu:ti4  in  general  invalid.  Much  ai>  for 
want  of  consideration,  duroKH.  fraud,  illegality,  or  the  like. 
In  some  id'  tho  States  the  act  of  taking  UKury  fKce  Istkk- 
KST  and  Isr-KV)  makes  a  contract  wholly  void.  It  is  ii 
freqneijt  practice  in  these  cases  for  the  mortgagor  or  other 
permm  standing  in  hiM  place  to  eomiuenco  an  lu.-lion  to  i*ct 
aside  the  invalid  instrument,  as  being  an  apparent  incuni- 
branco  upon  the  title  of  the  owner.  iMortgages  having 
once  been  vali'I  iiuiy  bci-orue  inoperative  by  reason  of  a 
material  or  fraudulent  alteration  made  by  the  creditor,  or 
by  merger  or  extinguishment,  by  release  or  other  discharge, 
or  hy  payment,  or  l)y  tender,  or  by  lapse  of  time.  One  or  two 
of  these  methods  dcservo  explanation.  A  mortgagee's  in- 
terest may  be  merged  or  extinguished  Ijy  an  acquisitioi} 
of  tho  interest  of  the  mortgagor.  As  a  general  rule,  tbe 
flame  person  will  not  bo  regarded  both  as  mortgagor  and 
mortgagee.  Still,  it  may  be  necessary  in  special  eases  to 
keep  tbe  two  interests  distinct.  Thus,  if  there  were  a 
series  of  mortgages,  and  tbe  owner  of  tbe  first  sbouhl  be- 
eomo  pi)sseMsed  of  tho  estate  of  the  mortgagor,  the  exlin 
guishment  of  hit*  mortgage  woubl  destroy  the  priority  'd 
his  lien.  This  result  may  he  prevented  in  a  court  of  equity 
by  sufficient  evidence  of  an  intent  that  there  should  be  no 
merger.  This  might  be  shown  by  a  clause  in  the  convey- 
ance to  the  effect  that  no  merger  should  take  jdace.  liy  a 
release  of  a  mortgage  is  meant  a  discharge  of  the  whole 
or  a  portion  of  it  by  the  mortgagee  for  a  cmsideration.  A 
8ealed  instrument  will  suffice,  since  a  seal  imports  a  con- 
sideration. So  there  may  be  a  release  of  the  lien  of  tho 
mortgage  without  discharging  the  debt.  When  no  rights  of 
third  persons  arc  afi'ected  there  may  be  a  release  of  a  |»or- 
tion  of  tbe  premises  without  destroying  the  lien  upon  tho 
residue.  Paymentof  the  debt  has  the  effect  <d' extinguishing 
tbe  mortgage.  No  reconveyanee  to  the  mortgagor  is  in  gen- 
oral  neix'ssary.  In  order  to  remove  from  the  registry  all 
,  appearance  of  a  claim  upon  the  land  a  written  statement 
I  in  a  form  prescribed  by  law,  setting  forth  tbe  fact  of  pay- 
I  ment,  is  taken  from  the  mortgagee.  This  is  also  regis- 
\  tered.  Such  statement  may  be  exacted  by  a  court  of  equity 
should  a  mortgagee  decline  to  give  it.  fSce  Rkcoku  ok 
(.'oNVKVANCKs.)  Thc  tender  of  the  amount  of  the  debt 
upon  thc  prescribed  day,  though  unaccepted,  ilestroys  the 
I  lien  of  the  mortgage,  though  it  does  not  discharge  the 
I  debt.  Some  of  the  States  give  the  same  effect  to  an  nn- 
acccpted  tcmler  made  after  the  mortgage  has  become  due. 
Lapse  of  time,  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  law,  may 
lead  to  a  presumption  of  payment,  which  may,  however, 
be  rebutted.  Sometimes  there  is  a  positive  bar  to  any 
claim  by  force  of  tho  statute  of  limitations.  (See  LtwiT- 
ATioNs.  Statttk  OF.)  The  dvht  may  in  some  instances  bo 
barred  by  this  statute  when  tbe  mortgage  is  not,  as  where 
difl'ercnt  periods  of  time  limit  the  right  to  proeee<i  upon 
the  debt  and  thc  mortgage  respectively.  While  the  debt 
continues  no  change  in  its  form  is  fatal  to  the  mortgage. 
Thus,  if  a  new  note  is  given  in  the  place  of  an  old  one,  or 
the  time  of  payment  is  extended,  the  debt  remaining  un- 
changed, the  mortgage  is  still  in  force. 

On  the  death  of  a  mortgagor  an  important  question  fre- 
qnently.arisea  as  to  the  fund  from  which  satisfaction  of  the 
mortgage  is  to  be  made:  or,  in  other  words,  whether  pay- 
ment is  to  be  made  from  tbe  real  or  personal  estate.  The 
general  rule  is  that  it  must  be  made  from  the  personal 
property  rather  than  fnun  the  real  estate,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  thc  |)ersonal  estate  was  incroised  by  the  money 
obtained  upon  the  loan  for  which  the  mortgage  was  given. 
As  the  real  estate,  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law.  passes 
to  the  heirs,  and  the  personal  property  to  the  executors  or 
administrators,  the  latter  arc  accordingly  primarihf  liable 
to  pay  thc  ilebt.  A  result  of  this  rule  is  that  thc  heirs  be- 
come "sureties"  for  thc  executors,  and  if  they  are  made 
to  pay  are  allowed  to  proceed  against  the  personal  prop- 
erty. This  rule  has  ocen  changed  by  statute  in  Kng- 
land  and  in  a  number  of  the  Stales,  and  the  burden  of 
paying  the  mortgage  cast  primarily  upon  the  heirs.  I'n- 
j  dor  these  statutes  the  executors  become  sureties  for  the 
I  heirs.  Tbe  rule  may  be  affected  by  evidence  of  the  intent 
of  tho  mortgagor  that  tho  burden  of  tho  debt  shall  bo  cast 
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on  either  the  one  or  the  other  portion  of  his  estate.    It  has 

no  application  to  the  case  of  one  who  did  not  himself  bor- 
row the  money,  but  acquired  the  estate  subject  to  the  mort- 
gage, for  in  that  instance  his  successor  takes  the  property 
with  it?  burdens. 

Questions  frequently  arise  as  to  the  apportionment  of 
the  burden  of  the  mortgage  among  different  owners.  It 
is  a  general  rule  that  where  a  number  of  owners  of  land 
affected  by  a  single  mortgage  stand  in  the  same  position 
as  to  rights  they  must  bear  its  burden  equally.  Accord- 
ingly, if  one  is  called  upon  to  pay  the  whole,  he  has  a 
right  to  enforce  a  proportionate  part  of  the  mortgage 
against  the  owners  of  the  remaining  lots.  This  case  may 
be  iUustrated  in  this  wise:  Suppose  that  there  is  a  mort- 
gage upon  a  farm,  which  is  subsequently  divided  into  vil- 
lage lots,  and  sold  in  such  a  way  to  purchasers  that  one  is 
entitled  to  no  preference  over  another.  In  this  case  every 
punihaser  should  pay  a  proportional  part  of  the  mortgage. 
This  would  be  plain  if  the  lots  were  sold  to  different  per- 
sons contemporaneously.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
had  been  sold  successively  to  purchasers  paying  the  full 
price,  the  earliest  purchasers,  according  to  the  present  pre- 
vailing opinion,  have  a  superior  right  or  "equity"  to  the 
later  ones.  The  lots  last  sold  would  be  primarily  liable  to 
pay  the  mortgage.  If  a  foreclosure  should  take  place  and 
a  sale  be  had  to  satisfy  the  mortgage,  the  lots  would  be 
sold  in  the  '*  inverse  order  of  alienation  " — /.  *°.  the  lots 
Sold  last  by  the  mortgagor  would  be  sold  first  on  the  fore- 
closure to  pay  the  murtgage.  The  result  would  be  that  as 
soon  as  enough  had  been  realized  to  pay  the  mortgage 
further  sales  would  not  take  place,  and  the  lots  first  sold 
by  the  owner  would  accordingly  be  altogether  relieved. 
These  principles  would  not  be  recognized  in  ease  the 
earlier  purchaser  bought  subject  to  a  portion  of  the  mort- 
gage or  assumed  its  payment.  In  that  case  he  would 
be  obliged  to  bear  the  burden  that  he  had  taken  upon 
himself. 

It  is  proper  to  state  more  comprehensively  the  general 
effect  of  a  purchase  of  land  subject  to  a  mortgage.  There 
are  several  forms  of  expression  used  in  conveyances  which 
must  be  carefully  distinguished.  Thus,  one  may  buy  "  sub- 
ject to  the  mortgage,"  or  he  may  ''assume  its  payment." 
In  the  first  case  he  is  not  personally  chargeable.  The 
land  may  be  taken,  but  he  is  not  required  to  pay  from  his 
own  means.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  "  assumes  the  pay- 
ment" he  becomes  personally  liable.  The  importance  of 
the  distinction  may  be  seen  from  the  following  supposi- 
tion :  If  one  had  bought  "  subject  to  a  mortgage,"  and  the 
land  had  diminished  in  worth,  so  that  its  value  was  greatly 
inadequate  to  satisfy  the  debt,  the  land  would  be  relin- 
quished, but  no  further  charge  upon  the  purchaser  could 
be  made ;  if  he  had  "  assumed  the  mortgage,"  he  would  be 
personally  responsible  for  the  deficiency.  These  rules  will 
be  applied  if  the  clauses  referred  to  are  in  the  purchaser's 
deed,  even  though  he  does  not  attach  his  signature  to  it. 
He  cannot  take  title  under  the  instrument  without  ac- 
cepting all  its  provisions. 

Whenever  a  person  holding  the  position  of  a  surety  is 
made  to  pay  a  mortgage,  he  is  entitled  to  stand  in  the 
nmrtgagce's  place  and  enforce  the  mortgage  for  his  own 
benefit.     This   is  known   as  the  doctrine  of  subrogation. 

(See  SlTBROCATION.) 

It  only  remains  to  refer  to  the  matter  of  foreclosure. 
While  the  law  gives  the  mortgagee  and  his  representa- 
tives the  right  of  redemption,  it  at  the  same  time  seeks 
to  jirotect  the  creditor  by  giving  him  the  power  to  cut 
off  that  right  by  an  appropriate  legal  proceeding.  If  the 
debtor  docs  not  pay  in  the  course  of  these  proceedings, 
his  right  to  redeem  is  for  ever  foreclosed  and  barred. 
The  regular  mode  of  foreclosure  is  by  an  action  or  suit  in 
a,  court  of  equity.  The  creditor  commences  his  proceed- 
ings by  making  parties  to  it  all  who  have  a  right  to  re- 
deem. If  any  arc  omitted,  tlie  proceedings  are  ineffectual 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned.  Foreclosure  proceedings 
lead  to  one  of  two  general  results — cither  the  land  is  vested 
in  the  mortgagee  (strict  foreclosure),  or  there  is  a  sale,  the 
mortgage  being  paid  from  the  proceeds,  and  the  surplus,  if 
any,  made  over  to  the  persons  having  the  right  to  redeem. 
The  creditor  may  at  his  option  refrain  from  a  foreclosure, 
and  may  collect  his  debt  by  an  ordinary  action.  In  some 
of  the  States  he  is  allowed  by  statute  in  a  single  action  to 
foreclose  his  mortgage  and  to  have  a  judgment  for  any 
deficiency.  The  subject  is  largely  regulated  by  statute, 
and  is  a  matter  of  detail  which  must  be  examined  in  the 
books  of  practice  in  the  respective  States.  After  fore- 
closure the  title  vests  abstdutely  in  the  mortgagor  or  pur- 
chaser as  the  case  may  be.  There  may  also  he  a  fore- 
closure under  a  power  of  sale.  (See  Powhr.)  There  arc 
also  S|iecial  statutory  modes  adopted  in  some  of  the  States. 
(For  further  information  on  the  general  subject  see  Powell 
on  MortfjaycB,  notes  by  Coventry  and  Kand ;  llilliard  on 


do. J  Fisher  on  do.;  Washburn  on  Real  Property ;  Kent's 

CommentnrieSy  title  Mortt/u(je».) 

II.  Chattel  Mortr/of/cn. — This  subject  has  assumed  much 
'mportance  in  modern  times,  though  scarcely  receiving 
any  attention  in  the  earlier  lawbooks.  A  mortgage  of  an 
item  of  personal  property  or  chattel  is  in  law  a  conditional 
sale.  It  differs  from  a  pawn  or  pledge  in  the  fact  that  the 
latter  is  a  bailment  (see  Bailment),  the  ownership  remain- 
ing still  in  the  bailor.  If  the  debt  is  not  paid  on  the  ap- 
pointed day,  the  title  to  the  mortgaged  chattel  becomes,  in 
the  view  of  a  court  of  law,  absolute  in  the  mortgagee.  Still, 
even  in  that  case  a  court  of  equity  may  interfere  and  en- 
force in  favor  of  the  mortgagor  an  *'  equity  of  redemption." 
Before  the  debt  secured  by  the  mortgage  is  due  there  is  a 
legal  interest  still  remaining  in  the  mortgagor,  which  may  i 

be  seized  by  a  sheriff  on  an  execution  against  him,  and 
sold  to  pay  his  other  debts.  After  the  mortgage  is  due  this 
is  no  longer  true.  Special  clauses  are  frequently  found  in 
mortgage  deeds  giving  the  creditor  the  right  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  property  before  the  debt  is  matured,  and  re-  L 
tain  it  as  a  security  for  his  debt.  Such  a  clause  would  enable 
the  mortgagee  to  displace  the  right  of  the  sheriff  to  take  the 
property  for  other  debts. 

There  is  not  a  little  danger  that  chattel  mortgages  may 
be  resorted  to  by  unscrupulous  debtors  as  a  mere  pretext, 
and  with  a  view  to  withdraw  their  property  from  the  reach 
of  their  creditors.  Such  an  act  of  withdrawal  would  be 
regarded  as  a  fraud  upon  the  creditors,  and  might,  at  their 
instance,  be  declared  void.  To  ensure  publicity  in  this 
class  of  cases  it  is  provided  by  legislation  in  a  number  of 
the  States  that  the  mortgage,  when  there  is  no  change  of 
possession,  shall  be  filed  in  some  public  office.  A  failure  to 
comply  with  this  regulation  would  usually  make  the  trans- 
action void  as  to  creditors  and  as  to  purchasers  in  good 
faith  from  the  mortgagor,  though  the  mortgage  would  still 
be  binding  as  to  the  original  parties  and  as  to  purchasers 
with  notice  of  all  the  facts.  It  is  in  some  instances  further  i 
provided  that  if  the  debt  secured  by  the  mortgage  duly  filed  i 
is  not  paid  within  a  brief  period  (e.  </.  a  year),  there  shall 
be  a  public  declaration  filed  by  the  mortgagee  in  the  same 
office  of  the  continuance  of  the  indebtedness.  A  non-com- 
pliance with  this  regulation  is  visited  with  similar  penalties.  j 

Independently   of  such   regulations,  the   fact  that  the         | 
mortgaged  goods  remain   in  the  possession  of  the  mort- 
gagor is  a  circumstance  indicative  of  fraud  upon  creditors, 
and  requiring  explanation.    It  is  a  rule  in  the  law  of  sales 
of  chattels,  including  mortgages  (see  Sale),  that  the  reten- 
tion of  possession  by  the  seller  is  a  badge  of  fraud.     The         , 
presumption    thus   created   may,  according  to   prevailing 
law,  though  with  some  diversity  of  opinion,  be  explained, 
and  the  possession  be  shown  as  a  question  of  fact  to  rest 
upon  grounds  consistent  with  good  faith.     If  no  satisfac- 
tory explanation  is  given,  the  presumption  becomes  con- 
clusive.    It  would  be  evidence  of  fraud  sufficient  to  avoid 
the  mortgage  as  to  other  creditors  if  its  terms  permit  the 
mortgagor  to  sell  the  goods  as  his  own,  and  appropriate         ; 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  to  his  own  use.  without  account-         ! 
ing  to  the  mortgagee.     The  true  tlieory  of  the  transaction  j 

where    the  mortgagor  remains  in  possession,  and  is  per-  j 

mitted  to  sell,  is  that  the  sales,  after  deducting  expenses,  j 

are  to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt;  and  no 
other  doctrine  is  consistent  with  the  protection  and  the 
due  enforcement  of  the  claims  of  other  creditors. 

If  the  mortgage  be  valid,  and  be  not  paid  at  the  ap- 
pointed day,  the  remedy  of  the  mortgagee  to  cut  off  the 
right  of  redemption  is  to  foreclose  by  an  action  in  equity. 
So  he  ma3'  sell  under  a  ]iower  of  sale,  giving  due  notii-o  to 
the  debtor  of  the  time  and  place  of  sale,  and  holding  him- 
self accountable  to  the  mortgagor  for  any  surplus  realized 
above  the  amount  of  his  claim.  (The  sulijcct  may  bo 
further  pursued  in  the  works  on  mortgages  already  re- 
ferred to,  and  in  the  statutes  of  the  respective  States  and 
in  the  reports.)  T.  W.  Dwigut. 

Morlier'  (EnorAitn  Adolpiik  Casimiu  Joskimie),  duke 
of  Trevis(),  marshal  of  France,  b.  at  Cateau-Cambr^sis,  in 
the  department  of  Nord,  Feb.  Ui,  1708;  received  a  mer- 
cantile education,  but  entered  the  army  in  1791  ;  was  made 
a  general  of  division  in  17HU  and  marshal  in  1804;  fought 
with  distinction  in  (iermany,  Spain,  and  Russia;  was  made 
duke  of  Trevisu  after  the  battle  of  Friedland  ISO.S,  and  a 
peer  of  France  during  the  first  Itestoration  ;  accompanied 
Louis  XVITI.  across  the  frontier,  but  returned  to  Na- 
poleon during  the  Hundred  Days:  was  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  fifteenth  military  division  after  the  second 
Restoration  ;  went  as  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg  in 
IH.'II  ;  took  charge  of  the  ministry  of  war  for  a  short  time 
in  I8;i4,  and  was  killed  by  Fieschi's  "infernal  machine" 
on  the  lioulcvard  du  Temple  July  28,  KSiiJ. 

illortinriitioii.  See  Gangrene,  by  Edward  J.  Ber- 
MINQUAMj  M.  I>. 
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Mor'timor  (Uookh).  o'trl  of  Mnroh,  biiron  of  Wij^moro, 
h.  on  till!  WriHh  fmntior  (ibout  lliH7  ;  liRtriimc  a  wiinl  of 
I'ifTH  (lrtvr>'fon  I.'IHU;  wan  IniiKliliMl,  itittt  mTVt-il  un<ifr  Kil- 
wiiid  I.  Ill  (In-  St-ntMsli  wiir  MtlMl-OT  ;  wiih  cmploytMl  in  U'n^U 
olViccH  iiiiiii'i-  I'iihvtinl  li.  in  Sfitliiii'l  iiml  l-'runc-r;  witit 
lor<l  liriitiii;irit  «•!  In^liiri'l  i:U7:  JoiiumI  tin-  nirl  of  Laii- 
cuslt-r  in  liin  n-lx.'llion  uj^iiinMt  tlio  kinj^'n  fiivorilffH  i:iliO; 
wiiH  cupiiirrrl  111  tlin  biitllu  of  Horoiit;li)>rit|;;i'  l.'t22,  iind 
imprMoni'il  in  tli«  Tower;  o'fciiinMl  to  Kninoo  by  tlio  con- 
nivnofr  of  (^ticen  iHiibftla;  ontert'il  tlio  nrrrviiM^  af  Kinj( 
('hiirir'4  l\'.<tf  Kiiirice,  tbcn  ut  wiir  willi  Kn^bind  ;  int^t 
IhiiIu'IIil  ftt  her  brotbcr'H  court  lit  Piiri»  l;iUJ;  boiMinio  hor 
pariLniniir;  filottoil  with  hor  ngainr*t  hnr  htiHbiui'l;  ob- 
tiiint'tl  iiossi-ssion  of  th«  yountf  jH-int-o  Ktlwiird.  heir  to 
thr  tlironi-;  rcciMvi-il  iii'I  IVorri  Mu'  roiint  of  Iluiniinlt; 
Itmdoii  with  ImibfUii  lit  Orwiill  Sept.  1!  I.  l^ilJfi:  wiis  Joined 
by  till' (;reat  nobler ;  deposed  Kdward  ( f.  dun.,  IIS27 ;  pro- 
chiiniuil  tlict  yoiin;;  jiriiiut;  ha  kin^  (  I'Mwiird  Ml.);  riiltsd 
tilt'  kin'^doin  in  lii^  niinio ;  wa^  (-rented  t'url  of  March  and 
oliliiniMl  llie  (M>ii(if<i'at».'d  estates  nf  the  lleHpeiicorj* ;  mur- 
diM-rd  lln!  ili'posfd  kin«  at  Horkeley  <'astIo  Sept.  IM,  \:V27  ; 
oxeeutcd  the  oail  of  Kent  I.'tLMI;  offended  the  pc  »pIo,  tho 
noble?',  and  tho  kinjj  by  hin  oniolty  and  arrnjfimen;  was 
fei/.eil  by  the  ki?ii;  and  L  »nt  MontinMito  at  Notlini;hain 
<,'astle;  attiiinted  Ipy  ii  new  Parliament  ealled  lit  Wrstmin- 
ster.aml  wan  hun-^  at  Tyburn  X<iv.  2il,  ]XW.  His  attainder 
was  reversed  as  illepil  in  l.*If»4.  and  the  title  and  estates 
restored  to  his  jjrandnon,  who  by  allianee  with  the  royal 
fiiinily  was  anecstor  of  the  Tudor  and  all  Inter  Hovoreigns 
of  KM!j;land. 

Mort'inaiil  [  Fr.  mntt,  " dead,"  and  imtin,  *'  band  ;"  Lat. 
inoriitii  mnuifx],  in  law.  I.  Htntrnl  H!»ti>rirnl  Sketch, — In 
its  widest  si^^nifieation  this  term  may  be  used  to  deseribo 
any  property  the  owners  of  whieb  do  n'lt  ehani^e.  anrl 
whieh  does  not  jmiss  from  hand  to  hand  by  sale  or  by  in- 
heritanoo.  The  word,  liowever,  is  (generally  employed  in 
a  narrower  sen-^e,  and  is  appliecl  solely  to  lands  of  tho 
(^luiroh,  of  religious  eorporntions,  and  pious  foundations. 
The  expression  mnniis  mart  tin  ( Fr.  mm-t-mitiii,  "  dead 
li:inil"),  whieh  oceurs  in  public  documents  as  early  ns  tho 
midille  of  the  ninth  eentury,  is  derived  either  from  tho 
fai't  that  land  ownril  in  this  manner  was  inalienable,  and 
was  therefore  li^urativcly  spoken  of  as  bein<^  in  "(lead 
hands."  or,  which  is  by  far  tho  more  plausible  derivation, 
from  the  fact  that  persons  who  became  members  of  re- 
li^^ious  corporation^  and  ecclesiastieal  eommunities  woro 
civilly  doail— tliJit  is.  were  regarded  in  the  law  as  dead,  so 
that  property  held  by  them  was  literally  iu  dead  hands. 
The  amount  of  tho  lands  which  during  tho  Middio  Ago.*) 
ami  tho  centuries  immediately  succeeding  thereto  were 
pttssessed  by  oeelesiastical  proprietors,  by  churcdies,  cathe- 
drals, chapters,  abbeys,  convents,  and  every  other  species 
of  religious  corporation,  and  which  were  thus  mortmain, 
throughout  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  wa?  enormous.  The 
intliteiico  of  the  (^hureh  was  constantly  exerted  to  procure 
additional  gifts  from  tho  laity,  antl  its  policy  permitted 
no  nlienatinn  of  what  had  once  been  obtaincil.  This  va.st 
accumulation  was  both  a  political  and  an  e,'(mamical  evil, 
and  could  not  fail  to  attract  tho  attention  of  tho  civil  au- 
thorities as  soon  as  the  true  relations  of  the  government 
with  the  state  and  the  Church  came  to  be  even  partially 
understood.  It  was  justly  regarded  as  detrimental  t)  tho 
prosperity  of  any  country  in  which  it  existed;  it  arrested 
the  progress  of  im])rovement  in  agriculture,  and  caused 
the  smallest  amount  of  productions  to  be  obtained  from 
cultiv  ating  tho  soil  ;  it  prevented  the  free  interchange  and 
dilVusiiin  of  property:  it  diminished  the  public  revenue; 
it  pcr\erted  the  religious  sentiniont  by  fostering  the  belief 
that  sins  could  bo  atoned  by  gifts  to  tlio  Church  ;  it  undor- 
luined  the  self-respect  and  self-reliance  of  the  people  by 
multiplying  charita\)le  institutions,  which  maintaiiuvi  mul- 
titudes of  ablc-b»died  men  in  idleness.  From  ccmsiilera- 
tions  of  jtolicy,  therefore,  political  as  well  as  economical, 
the  governments  of  all  oountrios  at  an  early  day  resorted 
to  measures  against  mortmain  which  were  both  repressive 
and  preventive.  The  tirst  of  these  legislative  measures 
sabser|Uent  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  Roman  empire 
was  by  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  who  by  an  edict 
in  1 1 JS  prohibiteil  the  transfer  of  fiefs  to  the  Church  with- 
out the  consent  of  tho  superior  lord,  and  the  same  wa's 
enacted  by  Louis  IX.  JoHx  Noutos  Pomehoy. 

1 1,  .\fitrtuiain  Law  in  England  ut}(i  the  U.  S. — In  England 
there  has  a  policy  ]>rovailcd  from  an  early  period  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  apjiropriation  of  lands  by  corporations.  This 
policy  grew  mainly  out  of  feudal  considerations.  It  was 
a  rule  of  the  feudal  law  that  when  an  owner  of  land  died 
his  heirs  should  pay  a  fine  ealled  a  **  relief"  to  the  feudal 
lord  as  an  equivalent  for  taking  possession  of  the  estate. 
No  such  tine  t-ould  be  exacted  from  a  eorj>oratinn  on  ac- 
count of  its  perpetuity.  It  was  therefore  resolved  that  as 
a  prerequisite  to  an  indefeasible  title  corporations  sbeuld 


obtain  a  Hconfio  from  tho  ktnjc  or  other  feudal  lord;  on 
granting  thin  licenxu  ti  Mutncient  fee  could  bo  required. 
Although  "  religiouH  bouHei< "  wero  made  prominent  in  ihu 
iireamble  to  the  mortmain  iM'tn.  yet  ttie  prohibition^  were 
levelled  against  all  iiidi^eriniinntely,  except  that  in  .St'iijnn 
('htirtu,  't  II<;nry  I  II.  e.  .'itl,  wbiirh  wan  directed  only  to  re- 
ligious htniKm.  TliiN  provision  in  lb«  (ireul  t'liiirtur  having 
been  ovaderl.  and  being  too  narrow  in  iIn  tcrnix,  u  later 
Htatulo  (7  Kdw.  I.,  A.  h.  \27it)  jirovided  that  no  perpon, 
religious  i»r  ttlhrr.  Kbould  buy  or  well  any  land*,  ete.,  or  re- 
ceive them  by  rea^rin  of  any  title,  no  that  they  j-bould  cotno 
into  mortmain.  If  this  direction  wart  truntgroMfterl,  the 
chief  feuilal.  lord  might  within  a  (•peeificd  time  enter  upon 
the  land  k-i  held  in  mortmain,  and  if  be  neglei-ted  (o  do  mo 
the  king  niiglit  lake  the  hind.  Thin  r-latute  wan  levelled 
at  all  corporations,  whether  religiouK  or  hecular,  aftd  did 
not  impair  the  capacity  of  the  corporation  to  lal-r  the  land, 
but  iuily  pH'vented  it  from  Imtdiuif  in  cane  the  chief  lord  or 
king  determined  to  e.xael  a  forfeiture.  Similar  provinionn 
were  applii-d  by  another  ^ilatule  iiassed  In  Ih';  Maine  reign 
to  collusive  suits  or  actions  wbicli  had  been  reported  to  by 
way  of  evuHion  as  a  mode  of  passing  title  to  corporations. 

Tho  eflTect  of  these  acts  was  evaded  by  ecelc-^iastics  aiid 
others  by  resorting  to  the  doctrines  of  u*^cs,  introduced 
from  tho  civil  law  into  the  (common  law  of  England.  In- 
stead of  conveying  land  directly  to  the  corporation,  it  be- 
came tho  practice  to  vest  the  title  in  some  individiiah 
who  was  directed  to  boM  it  to  tho  use  of,  or  in  trust  for, 
tho  corporation.  The  courts  paid  no  attention  to  this  <Ii- 
roction,  ns  they  regardeil  the  so-called  *'use"  as  wholly  in- 
operative and  void  ;  courts  of  cf|iiity.  then  under  the  eon- 
trrd  of  the  clergy,  on  the  other  band,  regarded  the  use  a« 
affci'ting  the  conscience  of  tho  legal  owner,  and  directed 
him  to  a[t)>ropriate  the  rents  and  profits  in  the  mode 
pointeil  out  by  his  grantor.  To  meet  this  device  an  im- 
portant statute  was  jiasscd  in  Iho  reign  of  Kiehard  II. 
{A.  n.  i:i'.»I,  i:»  Uich.  II..  2  StfitnU'H  of  the  lirnlm.  pp.  7S- 
80).  The  provisions  of  this  act  so  clearly  show  the  scope 
of  tho  so-called  '*  mortmain  acts."  ami  their  application  to 
(lU  corporations,  that  they  will  be  slaterl  at  some  length. 
The  prcamhlo  recites  the  abuse  that  bad  come  to  prevail, 
and  that  of  late,  by  subtile  imaginati^m  and  by  art  and 
engine,  religious  persons  had  entereil  into  lands  adjoining 
to  tho  churches,  and  by  suffoj-ance  of  the  tenants  antl  by 
bulls  of  the  bishop  of  Home  bad  dedicated  and  hallowej 
tho  same,  and  '*  <iid  make  continually  parocdiial  buryin« 
irithrttit  h'rriiHr  of  the  king  and  of  the  chief  lords."  It  waj 
then  provided  that  alt  who  had  become  possessed  of  landa 
to  tho  use  of  religious  people  should  on  pain  of  forfeiture 
amortise  them  before  a  specified  time  by  the  license  of  the 
king  and  the  feudal  lords,  or  else  convey  theni  to  some 
other  use.  For  the  future  it  was  cstablisbcrl  that  no  such 
purchase  he  made  either  f(jr  tho  use  of  religious  persons  or 
ibr  guil'ls  or  fraternities,  and  that  ''cities,  boroughs,  etc. 
which  have  a  perpetual  commonalty  bo  as  perpetual  as 
people  of  religion,  and  that  from  henceforth  they  shall  not 
purchase  to  them  and  to  their  commons  upon  pains  con- 
tained in  the  statute  Ue  rctiyioais"  [1  Edw.  I.,  before 
cited). 

Those  expressions  make  it  entirely  plain  that  all  cor- 
porations nee!  the  king's  license  to  make  a  good  title,  but 
that  any  estate  which  they  may  acquire  vests  in  them  un- 
til it  is  withdrawn  by  legal  proceedings  attendant  upon  a 
forfeiture.  An  accurate  writer,  Mr.  Shclford,  says:  *'  Not- 
withstanding this  statute,  grants  to  corporations,  without 
any  license  in  mortmain,  are  good  for  the  purpose  of  vest- 
ing the  lanil  in  the  grantees.  f(tr  corporations  without  such 
license  have  capacity  to  take,  but  not  to  retain."  {See  also 
the  remarks  of  W'avnc,  J.,  in  tho  case  of  Pcrin  v.  Carey, 

24  HmeanVn   U.  S.  '/iepnr(>t,  498  (A.  O,  1S60).) 

Where  the  case  is  one  of  a  devise  to  a  corporation  a  dif- 
ferent rule  prevails.  The  provision  is  by  the  common  law 
wholly  void,  since  no  devise  of  land  can  be  made  even  to 
a  natural  person.  Xor  is  the  matter  helped  by  the  statute 
of  wills  (.'12  Hen.  VI II.),  as  bodies  politic  and  corporate 
are  except c'l  from  its  operation.  A  question,  however, 
arose  after  the  adoption  of  the  famous  statute  (43  Eliz.  c. 
4)  known  as  the  '•  Statute  of  Charitable  t'sos."  whether  it  was 
not  applicable  to  corporations,  and  would  allow  them  to  take 
the  if<e  of  land  by  wi\\,  though  they  were  debarred  from  tak- 
ing the  land  itself.  In  fact,  the  question  was  still  broader, 
and  involved  the  inquiry  whether  even  before  this  statute  a 
court  of  chancery  would  not  sustain  in  some  form  a  devise  to 
a  corporation  for  a  charitable  purpose,  though  it  had  no  ca- 
pacity to  take  the  title  itself  by  will.  The  eorre.'t  view  nn- 
doubtcdly  is.  that  though  a  devise  is  maile  to  a  corporation 
unable  to  take  real  estate  for  a  charitable  use,  the  land 
itself  is.  by  general  principles  of  hiw,  biiund  by  the  trust, 
which  the  court  of  chancery  will  carry  out.  This  result  was 
more  fully  recognized  after  the  enactment  of  the  statute 
already  referred  to,  but  was  not  created  by  iL    During  the 
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rei»n  of  Henry  VIII..  owing  to  some  statutes  growing  out  of 
the°reli.'ious  reformation,  a  distinction  was  talien  between 
•'  superstitious  "  uses  and  those  which  were  deemed  to  be 
trulv  charitable.  The  former  were  such  as  were  supposed  to 
be  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  statutes  and  in  opposition 
to  the  state  reli<rion,  and  were  declared  void.  This  sub- 
iect  i^!  onlv  incidentally  related  to  corporation  law,  for 
the  test  whether  a  use  is  charitable  or  superstitious 
is  the  same  whether  the  title  to  the  land  is  vested  m 
a  corporation  or  an  individual  trustee.  This  subject  will 
be  more  fullv  considered  under  the  topic  of  Trist  (which 
see).  An  important  statute  was  passed  in  the  reign  of 
(ieor^e  II..  sometimes  erroneously  termed  a  "mortmain 
act."°which  was  really  levelled  at  charitable  uses  created 
by  will.  It  was  a  special  law  against  '■  improvident  alien- 
ations or  dispositions  made  by  languishing  or  dying  per- 
sons, or  by  other  persons,  to  uses  called  eharitable  uses,  to 
take'  place  after  their  deaths,  to  the  disherison  of  their 
lawful  heirs."  The  statute  simply  provides  that  no  lands 
or  tenements  shall  be  conveyed  to  any  person  or  persons 
unless  by  deed  executed  at  leas!  twelve  months  before  the 
death  of  the  grantor.  It  has  no  relation  to  a  mortmain 
act.  which  is  aimed  solely  at  corporations.  It  permits  the 
charitable  direction  bv  deed,  complying  with  the  statute, 
but  does  not  allow  it  by  will.  It  makes  the  use  void,  while 
the  mortmain  acts  vest  the  propsrty  in  the  corporation 
until  forfeiture. 

In  the  U.  S.  there  are  no  strict  mortmain  acts,  except  in 
one  or  two  of  the  States.  Corporations  are  generally  al- 
lowed to  take  conveyance  of  land  for  such  purposes  as  may 
be  necessary.  Sometimes  the  value  of  the  land  which  they 
may  acquire  is  limited.  In  such  a  ease,  if  the  value  is  ex- 
ceeded, they  still  hold  the  land  hy  a  defeasible  title  until 
there  is  a  forfeiture  by  appropriate  legal  proceedings  on 
the  iiart  of  the  State.  If  the  value  is  not  exceeded  at  the 
time  of  acquisition,  and  there  is  a  subsequent  increase, 
there  is  no  ground  of  forfeiture.  Ordinary  or  business  cor- 
porations cannot  take  land  by  devise ;  charitable  corpora- 
tions are  usually  allowed  to  take  it  both  by  deed  and  by 
will.  In  a  few  of  the  States  there  are  statutes  restricting 
the  creation  of  charitable  uses  by  will  somewhat  resem- 
bliu"  the  English  statute  of  i)  Geo.  II.  Thus,  it  was  pro- 
vided in  Xew  York  in  1860  that  no  testator  leaving  a  wife, 
child,  or  parent  should  devise  or  bequeath  to  a  charitable 
institution  or  association  more  than  one-half  of  his  prop- 
erty deducting  his  debts.  If  the  devise  exceeds  one-half 
of  'his  estate,  it  is  valid  to  that  extent.  (Consult  Shelford 
on  M;rlmai,i;  Boyle  on  ChurhahU:  Vsrt;  Duke  on  do.;  Tu- 
dot-  on  do. ;  and  see  the  article  on  Trust.)    T.  W.  Dwight. 

Mor'ton,  county  of  Central  Dakota.  It  is  bounded  E. 
by  the  Missouri  River.  It  is  mostly  rolling,  and  scantily 
supplied  with  timber.  It  is  watered  by  Cannon  Ball  and 
Heart  rivers. 

Mortou,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Tazewell  co..  111.,  on  the 
Chicago  I'ekin  and  South-western  R.  R.     Pop.  1228. 

Morton,  post-v.  of  Scott  eo..  Miss.,  on  the  Vicksburg 
and  Meridian  11.  R.,  79  miles  E.  of  Vicksburg. 
Morton,  tp.  of  Alamance  co.,  N.  C.  Pop.  794. 
Morton  (Cii.vrles),  b.  in  Cornw.all,  England,  in  lfi2(i; 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  fellow  ;  was  at  first 
a  royalist,  but  subsequently  a  Puritan  ;  was  minister  at 
Blissland,'Ci>rnwall,  until  ejected  in  16(12  for  nonconform- 
ity; established  an  academy  at  Newington  Green,  near 
London,  where  Daniel  Defoe  was  one  of  his  pupils ;  was 
subjected  to  such  annoyances  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
that  he  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  .luly,  1686,  with  his 
pupil,  (he  future  historian,  Samuel  Penhallow ;  was  min- 
ister of  Charlestown  from  November  of  that  year  until  his 
death,  ,\pr.  11,  1698.  He  was  also  vice-president  of  Har- 
vard College ;  author  of  a  Sijutem  <i/  L^yii;  long  in  use  in 
that  institution,  and  of  several  scientific  works,  published 
in  England. 

Morton  (George),  b.  at  York,  England,  about  1585; 
became  a  Puritan,  and  with  a  brother.  Thomas,  was 
among  the  earliest  of  the  Pilgrims  who  settled  at  Lcyden, 
Holland;  married  therein  1612;  remained  lis  the  agent 
of  the  I'ilgrims  in  London  1620  ;  came  to  Plymouth.  Mass., 
in  the  Ann  1623.  bringing  a  reinforcement  and  supjdics  to 
the  Pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower;  returned  to  England  some 
years  later,  and  d.  in 'the  N.  of  lOnglaud.  He  was  the 
editor  of  the  first  book  published  in  lOngland  which  gave 
nn  account  of  the  planting  of  Plymouth  colony,  the  work 
known  as  A/oii,-('«  liihiiim,  (1622),  of  which  the  best  edition 
is  that  by  Rev.  H.  M.  De.xter  (Boston.  1865). 

Morton  (  Hksrv).  P".  D.,  b.  in  New  York  City  Dec.  II, 
18:iB;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  1857, 
about  which  time  he  prepared  for  the  Philomathean  Soci- 
ety of  that  institution  a  Irauslation  of  the  hieroglyphic  in- 
Boription  of  the  Rosetta  Stone,  and  o.\ocuted  on  stone  the 


drawings  which  accompanied  its  publication  (1858),  made 
by  a  committee  consisting,  besides  himself,  of  Messrs.  C.  R. 
Hale  and  S.  Huntington  .lones.  ■  Hepursued  the  study  of  law 
.o  Philadelphia  for  nearly  two  years,  when  his  growing  pre- 
dilection for  physical  and  for  chemical  science  induced  him 
to  give  them  his  entire  attention.     In  186.3  he  was  elected 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Philadelphia  Dental  College  ;  be- 
came in  1864  resident  secretary  of  the  Franklin  Institute 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  April  of  that  year  began  the  de- 
livery in  the  Academy  of  Music  of  Philadelphia  of  a  course 
of  sixteen  lectures  on  light,  which  excited  great  attention 
both  in  the  V.  S.  and  in  Europe,  on  account  of  the  origin- 
ality and  brilliancy  of  their  experimental  illustrations  (see 
Les  Months,  vols,  xviii.  ki'i-).  so  that  several  of  them  were 
repeated  for  the  accommodation  of  vast  audiences.    In  1 867, 
Prof.  Morton  became  editor  of  the  Jminiul  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  and  during  the  academic  year  1867-08  filled  tem- 
porarily the  chair  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     In  1S69  he  organized  the 
photograiihic'  parties  sent  to  observe  the  solar  eclipse  of 
Aug.  7,  under  the  auspices  of  the  A'auliral  Almanac  office, 
having  under  his  direction  the  three  parties  stationed  at 
Burlington,  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  Ottuniwa,  la.    (See  Joiimal 
of  Franldin  Ingtitnte.  vol.  Iviii.)     In  1869  he  was  elected 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  1870  was  appointed  president  of  the  Stevens  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  at  Hoboken,  N.  .1..  then  ju.st  foundetl  by 
a  bequest  of  the  late  Edwin  A.  Stevens  of  that  place.    This 
institution,  which  is  a  school  of  mechanical  engineering, 
has  under  the  management  of  Pres.  Morton  achieved  a  high 
reputation,  both  for  the  instruction  therein  given  and  for 
the  great  number  of  scientific  investigations  eonducled  and 
published  by  members  of  the  faculty.     Pres.  Morton  has 
published  a  number  of  scientific  papers  in  the  Joiinicd  ol 
the  Franklin  Institute,  the  Chemicd  Xcuh.  and  the  Philo- 
sopMcal  Mai/azhie,  several  of  which  have  been  republished 
in  the  French  Moniteiir  Scieniifiipie.     Among  them  may  be 
noted  those  On  the  Giffard  Injector,  On  the  Brujht  Line  be- 
yond the  Moon's  Edge  !n  Parlinl  Phase-Eclipse  Photoyiaphs 
(copied  in  Comixes  Jlcndus  of  the  French  Academy  ot  Sci- 
ences, vol.  Ixiv.),  On  the  Fluorescent  Helutinns  of  Anthra- 
cene and  Chryso<jen,Do.  of  Some  Solid  Bi/drocarbuiis/onml 
in    Petroleum  Distillates,  Do.  of  Pyrene  and   Chrysene,  On 
Thallene,  a  Solid  Hydroearhon  produced  in  the  Dcslruclire 
Distillation  of  Heavy  Petroleum  Oils,  On  the  Basic  Salts  of 
Uranium,    Oii    the    Fluorescent  and  Aljvorpdion  Spectra   of 
Uranium  Salts,  the  latter  comprising  seven  papers  pre- 
pared in  conjunction  with  Dr.  H.  C.  Bolton  ( Chemical  Aews, 
vol.  xxviii.,  1873  ;  Monlteur  Seientifrjuc,  vols.  xv.  and  xvi.). 
Morton  (Jackson),  b.  in  Virginia  about  1810  ;  removed 
to  Florida  a  few  years  after  its  annexation  ;  became  an  ex- 
tensive manufacturer ;  was  U.  S.  Senator  1849-55,  and  a 
member  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States.     To 
him  the  country  was  indebted  for  the  appointment  "f  Mr 
Buckingham   Smith    to   an   official  post  in   Spain,   which 
resulted  in  the  acquisition  and  publication  of  a  valuable 
series  of  manuscriiits  illustrating  the  Spanish  history  of 
Florida  and  Louisiana. 

Morton  (.Iaiif.s  Douglas).  rotiRTn  Earl  of,  regent 
of  Scotland,  h.  at  Dalkeith  in  15:10,  was  a  younger  son  of 
the  "rcat  family  of  Angus ;  succeeded  to  the  earldom  and 
estates  of  Morton  in  right  of  his  wife  1553  ;  was  a  lord  of 
the  Congregation  1557  ;  became  privy  councillor  1561,  lord 
high  chancellor  1563 ;  was  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of 
Rizzio  1566;  escaped  to  England,  but  was  soon  pardoned 
and  returned;  was  cognizant  of  the  plot  against  Darnley, 
but  refused  to  join  it,  1567;  rea|ijiointeil  chancellor  and 
made  lord  high  admiral  1568 ;  w.is  one  of  the  commissioners 
at  the  conferences  of  York  1568;  succeeded  Lennox  as 
regent  Nov.  24,  1572;  resigned  and  retired  to  Lochleven 
Castle  Sept.  12,  1577;  recovered  his  authority  soon  after- 
wards; was  overthrown  by  the  influence  of  the  new  royal 
favorites,  Esmc  and  .lames  Stewart;  tried  and  convicted 
of  jiartieipation  in  the  murder  of  Darnley,  and  executed 
at  Edinburgh  ,lune  3,  1581. 

Morton  (.Iamks  St.  Ci.air),  b.  in  Philadelphia  in  1829; 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Milit;iry  Academy  in  18.il  :  entered 
the  engineer  corps  of  the  army,  and  rose  to  be  major  ol  en- 
gineers in  July,  1863  ;  served  as  assistant  engineer  on  the 
defences  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  of  Fort  Delaware ;  in 
1 855  was  assistant  professor  of  engineering  at  «  e.st  1  oint, 
then  engineer  of  the  third  lighthouse  district,  and  engi- 
neer in  charge  of  the  Potomac  aqueduct;  led  the  (  hiri- 
qui  expedition.  Central  America,  in  1860,  on  his  return 
resumed  charge  of  the  Potomac  waterworks,  and  sub- 
sequently superintended  the  fortifications  on  the  Tortugas ; 
in  May  "l8f.2,  reported  to  lien.  Ducll  as  chief  engineer  of 
the  Army  of  the  Ohio  ;  in  Oct..  1862.  was  chief  engineer  of 
the  Ariny  of  the  ('uuiberlan.l ;  commanded  the  pioncot 
bridge-brigade  of  that  army,  and  became  brigadior-gcnoral 
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of  volnntciTH.  (liitinK  from  Nov.  29,  1HB2!  conKtnintcii  tlio 
iritn^iii-hrnciilM  nl)iiut  Miirfri^'fliiiro' ;  tiiok  purl  in  tli<MM|i- 
lurc  111' ('ImiII,iiii(iii(;ii;  wild  iviiiimloil  ut  llu'  Imllln  nf  Cliiifkil- 
liiiui);ii,  mill  nipi-rillti'iiiliMl  l\w  I'liKiiicMM-in)-  i.|i(^riitic>iin  lit 
('hiiltiiiii"i«iimiiliM(!i'n.  IliiHcoranr" :  in  Skw,  ISi;.!,  ruliiriiwl 
til  Miir  liorps  111'  I'liniiioiTH  ;  in  tliu  Itii'liinnnil  ciiiii|Mii);ii  nf 
l.HIll  Hi'ivdil  iiH  i-hii'f  I'lujiiuwr  of  tlnj  1)1  li  iinii.v  i-iir|in,  iiinl 
wiiH  <!iii;ii)?i'il  in  tlio  liiittli'ii  iif  Niirtli  Aiirm,  'riilii|iiitoiii.v, 
l!itlui><ilii  CliuriOi,  mill  u.iniiiilt  iif  I'l'tiTslmrK,  Vii.,  wliurii  liu 
wun  kiiloil  wliiln  Ira.liii;,'  llm  iittm-k.  .Iiiiir  I",  IXHI.  AiiiunK 
lli.i  pniilurtiiillH  liri)  .111  Knn'ii/oH  hiitrilili'in  in  /Ciiijiiicrrinij 
(I.S.illl.  .Ill  A'»..ii/  rill  .1  ,Vi-m  .Vi/.d-iu  </ /''"r((/l'i((l'«ii«  {IH.i"), 
A  ^f•■llln!l■n,l  Aimriran  /•'iirli/lriiliiiiiH,  etc.      (J.  C.  SiMMOSK. 

IMiii'toii  (,\n-liliiMhiip  .fuiix),  (',\ui)i.s,M„  b.  ut  Iluro, 
licrsrl-iliirii.  Knitliiriil.  in  I  110;  uiliicuti"!  at  (Vrno  Abljuy 
unj  lliilliiil  Ciilli^^iu.  c).\f^iril ;  bLViiiac  piim-ipul  nf  I'l'i-k- 
\v:ili'r  Inn.  niiw  Christ  Cliiirrh  ;  wa^  prrm'iit  iil  llir  iiulllu 
111' 'rdwtiin.imil  c.ioa|icil  with  (iiiucn  .Mii,rt;ari-t  tn  l''hinilrrK; 
altivinli^il  of  hijjb  truasim  1 101  ;  piinloneil  ami  attaindur 
ri'ViT.iril  I  171  ;  rnailu  inastur  of  tho  rullH  1 172,  ardnlettciin 
(if  Wiii.-lu'»kT  I  171  :  uppiiinlcil  bv  Kilnanl  IV.  luiibasBailor 
ti)  tlir  iMiipi'i-'ir  111'  (iiTiiiiiny  iiinl  tli"  kinn  of  Krani'u;  bixhop 
of  Kl.v  anil  liinl  cliaiu'ullor  1I7H;  inipiisoneil  liy  lUrhnnl 
III.  1  is;t,  lint  ear.apoil  to  tlio  curl  of  Itiihiniiml  in  I'Man- 
ilisrs ;  wan  niailu  privy  conni:illnr  by  Ili-nry  \'II.  MS.'i, 
liiril  I'.lianonllor  ll,H(i."anil  an^hbishop  of  CanliM-biiry  in 
.Jiilv  iif  the  Haiiio  yi'ar:  was  iiia'lo  ranlinal  by  Popo  .\Ie.\- 
an.ior  VI.  1  III.') ; 'anil  il.  at  Knoll.  Kiinl,  Sinit.  l:!,  IJOII. 
Tlio  union  of  tlio  honsos  of  l.anoaator  anil  York  by  the 
marria;;o  of  llonry  VII.  was  tbo  work  of  .Morton,  who  was 
also  notod  as  tho  oarly  friuud  and  patron  of  Sir  Thomas 
Moro. 

Morton  (.Toiin),  b.  at  llidloy.  Pa.,  in  1721;  was  many 
years  in  piililio  lil'o:  .Speaker  of  tho  ;;eneral  iissenibly  of 
Pennsylvania  1772-7.");  was  sent  in  170.^  to  the  Stamp  Aot 
Coni^ress;  was  high  sberiiT  I7r)0-70,  and  became  a  judge 
in  (ho  provincial  courts  ;  was  an  active  member  of  the  Oon- 
tini'iittil  Congress  177i-7(i;  signed  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dopi'iiilonoc.     I).  .'\pr.,  1777. 

Alorton  (Mimis).  LIi.I).,  b.  at  Freetown.  Mass.,  Feb. 
1(1,  17.'^l ;  graduated  at  liniwn  University  ISIIl;  became  a 
lawyer;  clerk  of  the  .Massachusetts  senate  ISII  ;  M.  C. 
1SI7-2I;  a  State  ominoilman  IS2:i;  lieutenant-governor 
1S2I ;  a  .judge  of  the  .^la(o  supreme  court  l82;>-;iU  :  gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts  ISIO  and  lSi:i;  collector  of  the  port 
of  Hoston  ISla-tS.      D.  at  Taunton  Feb.  i,  ISfil. 

Morton  (N.\TnANiKi.),  son  of  (Icorge,  b.  at  Loydon, 
Holland,  in  llil.'t ;  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  on  the  Ann  in  .Inly,  l(i2)i ;  after  his  father's  death 
was  taken  into  tho  family  of  Gov.  liradford,  whoso  wife 
was  his  mothor's  sister:  early  beiMino  assistant  to  his 
uncio  in  the  niiinagcincnt  of  public  alfairs,  and  by  annual 
ptijniiar  election  was  sei.'retarv  of  tho  colony  from  Dec.  7, 
11117,  until  his  death  at  Plymouth,  .June  29,'iriS5.  In  1009 
bo  published  at  Cambridge  the  first  regular  history  of  the 
oiiluny,  under  tho  title  \<ir  Kiu/lmi'l'ii  Mrmorintl.  nr  a 
llrirf  llihiliiin  nf  llic  niosi  MimuynhU  unci  Hrmnrkalilc 
PuHHttf/rn  nf  the  J*rovidftice  nf  (ind  intnii/eHtfd  to  the  /Voiit- 
ei'n  <i/'  .Vfic  Kiifiliind.  Other  editions  were  printed  in  Lon- 
don (lOliil),  lioston  (1721.  with  supplement  by  .losiah 
Cotton),  Newport  (1772),  Plymouth  (l.-<2i),  lioston  (1!*2('.. 
with  vaUmble  notes  by  .ludge  John  Davis),  and  Boston 
(l.s.i.i.  with  notes  by  the  Congregational  Hoard).  The 
work  was  compiled  at  the  request  of  the  commission- 
ers of  the  four  united  colonies,  being  ehicHy  based  upon 
MSS.  of  (5ov.  liradford,  was  attested  as  correct  by  tho 
most  eminent  survivors  of  the  earlier  generation,  and  until 
the  recovery  of  lir.idl'onl's  own  history  (1S,')0)  was  the  chief 
early  authority  for  the  history  of  Plymouth  colony.  Mor- 
ton also  wrotu  in  lliSI)  a  .synopsis  of  the  Church  history  of 
Plymouth  (published  by  Young  in  his  Chrmiir!r>  n/"  Pli/m- 
oiitli.  ISII).  and  was  author  of  a  considerable  number  of 
occasional  verses.  PoiiTKit  C.  Bliss. 

Morton  (Oliver  Pkiirv),  b.  in  Wayne  CO.,  Ind., 
Aug.  I,  lW2.'i ;  was  educated  I.S26-:i7  in  the  house  of  his  ma- 
ternal grandparents  at  Glcnvillo,  0.;  attended  the  Wayne 
county  seminary  IS.I^-lo;  entered  in  that  your  Miami 
I'oivi'rsity.  0.\ ford,  O.,  but  left  it  two  years  later ;  began 
to  study  law  in  the  oflice  of  John  S.  Newman,  Centro- 
ville,  0.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1.^17.  Klected 
judge  in  18,''i2  by  the  Democrats,  he  separated  from  that 
party  on  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  in 
IS.'il.  and  rose  rapidly  ainong  the  Uepublioans  as  one 
of  their  most  prominent  leaders.  Elected  governor  of 
Indiana  in  1801,  he  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  war- 
goveriiors.  and  although  by  paralysis  in  l.^fi;'!  prevented 
from  moving  about  without  artificial  sujiport.  he  vin- 
dicated as  V.  S.  Senator,  since  IS07.  bis  proniinent 
political  position,  till  his  death  at  Indianapolis  Nov.  1. 
1877. 


Morton  (Pkrk/.),  u  demondnnt  of  (ioori;o,  b.  at  Ply- 
mouth, .MaitH.,  Nov.  Ki.  17.01  ;  icraduated  nt  llurvnrd  Col- 
lego  1771  ;  beoamo  it  di«lingni»liiid  lawyer  and  Kovolii 
liiiintry  patriot;  pronounood  the  funeral  oration  in  behalf 
of  the  oily  aiilhoriliir  of  liimliin  over  the  renniinn  of  (ii  ii. 
.losopli  Warren  Apr.  8,  1770;  married  ,MiiM  H.  W.  Aptliorp, 
the  poetCHK,  I7HI  ;  wni*  Speaker  of  tho  iMafisaeliuHeltM  lioiine 
of  repreKuntatlvoN  IKOO-II  ;  uttorney-generiil  of  the  State 
more  than  twenty  yearM  (lMII-.'i2),  and  u  delcgitto  to  the 
State  constitutional  convention  of  IH20.  I>.  at  liorcheiiter 
Oct.  II,  lK:i7. 

Morton  (Ramtkl  (Iroiuir),  M.  I).,  b.  nt  Phllndcliibia 
,lan.  20,  I71l',l;  reoeivtMJ  liin  medical  degree  from  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  |H20,anil  at  I'Minbtirgh  IH2:i;  bc- 
ciime  a  prai-titioner  of  Pliiladolplii;t  I82ti;  recording  Keerc- 
tary  of  the  Aoudemy  of  .Natural  Scionoos  182.0,  its  iirosident 
|!^I0;  professor  of  an. itomy  in  Pennsylvania  .Meilical  Col- 
logo  I8;iy— i;t ;  was  widely  knotvn  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  era - 
niologists;  author  of  /ltii'>trnlion0  u/  Pu/iitonary  Conmnnp- 
ti'oii  (IHIi-l),  J/uinan  Anatonitf  (|8,'J9),  f'rftiiitt  Amt^irntin 
(18:19),  drnnift  A^ijiuttinfn  (I8M),  and  of  a  great  number 
of  valuable  soientilic  papers  upon  ethnology,  eliemi-try. 
zoologv,  geology,  mineralogy,  and  other  seieneoH.  D.  at 
Phihidilphia  May  \:>,  IS5I. 

Morton  (S.\u.iii  Wkxtwoktii  Aptliorp),  called  the 
"  .'Vmorican  Sappho,"  b.  at  liraintroo,  .Mass..  Aug.  29,  I7."*9  ; 
married  lion.  Pore/  Morton  at  (^uinoy  1781;  aemiircd 
(lelebrity  by  her  poems;  contributed  t<i  the  .l/«i<to'7iioo7<« 
Miiyriziiie  over  tho  signature  of  "Philenia;"  published 
Ottntti,  III-  the  ViftueH  n/  Nature,  an  fndlnn  Tale  in  Fitnr 
CunltiH  (1790),  Itearnn  //ill.  a  poem  in  :>  books  (1797),  and 
J/i/  Mind  and  itH  Thnnf/htk,  a  miscellany  of  prose  and  vcrwc 
(r82.'!).     D.  at  Quincy'jiay  II,  I81». 

Morton  (Thom,\s).  D.  D..  b.  at  York.  F.ngland.  .Mar. 
20,  1501,  of  the  same  family  with  Cardinal  .Morton;  grad- 
uated at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  professor  of  loj^ic; 
was  successively  dean  of  (Jlouecster  and  Winchester,  bish- 
op of  Chester  Ifilo,  (,'oventry  1018,  and  Durham  I0:i2;  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  lOl.'i.  during  the  civil  war;  was 
a  learned  theologian  and  author  of  nuineroiis  controversial 
treatises.  D.  ut  ICaston  Mauduit,  Northamptonshire.  Sept. 
22,  10;>9.  He  is  best  known  as  the  intiinatc  friend  of 
Isaac  Casaubon.  (Sec  biographies  by  Harwiek  (1060)  and 
Naylor  (1009);  also  Pattison's  Cattanbttn  (1875).) 

Morton  IThom,\s),  b.  in  Kngland  about  1590;  was  a 
lawyer  at  Clifford's  Inn.  London  ;  was  leader  of  the  colony 
sent  by  Weston  to  settle  in  .Massachusetts  .Iiine,  1022; 
went  back  to  England  ;  returned  with  ('apt.  Wolhiston  in 
1025;  settled  at  Mount  Wollaston.  now  Kraintrcc,  where 
on  May  Day.  1020.  ho  presided  over  a  soene  of  merriment 
very  iibno-xious  to  Puritan  ideas,  setting  up  a  .May-pole 
and'  naming  the  spot  .Ma-re  Mount  or  Merry  Mount.  The 
people  of  I'lymouth.  hearing  of  these  proceedings,  came 
in  force  two  years  later,  (uit  down  the  pole,  carried  Morton 
away,  and  sent  him  back  to  England.  He  returned  to 
Massachusetts  in  1029.  but  was  again  seized  and  trans- 
ported, and  his  house  torn  doivn  lOliO.  He  published  a 
satirieal  work.  The  \ew  Entjlith  Canaan  (10;i2),  which 
contains,  however,  a  good  description  of  the  country  and 
of  the  Indians;  came  again  to  Massachusetts  104:i;  was 
imprisoned  a  year  for  his  "  scandalous  book,"  and  d.  at 
.•\gamenticus.  Me.  about  1040.  (Sec  .lohn  L.  .Motley's 
novels.  Morton'i  Hn,,e  (IS:i9)  and  .l/crri/  .UoiiiK  (1819).) 

Morton  (Willum  Tuom.vs  (inF.F.s),  .M.  D.,  b.  at  Charl- 
ton. Mass.,  Aug.  9,  1819;  became  in  1842  a  dentist  and 
manufacturer  of  artificial  teeth  in  Boston,  and  while  at- 
tending medical  lectures  there  conceived  the  idea  of  using 
other  as  an  anivsthetic.  On  Sept.  .'i»,  1840.  he  successfully 
employed  it  in  the  painless  extraction  of  a  bicuspid  tooth, 
and  Oct.  16.  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  removed  without  pain  a  vascu- 
lar tumor  from  the  jaw  of  a  man  rendered  unconscious  by 
the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  ether.  Dr.  0.  T.  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Horace  Wells  each  claimed  the  priority  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  use  of  ona-sthetic  agents  in  surgery.  Morton 
patented  his  invention,  but  derived  no  profit  from  it.  being 
involved  bv  it  in  lawsuits  and  almost  ceaseless  quarrels. 
I),  in  Now  York  July  15,  1808.    (See  Wells,  Horace.) 

Mor'tonsville,  a  v.  of  Deer  Creek  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  Ind. 

Pop.  SO. 

Mor'ven,  tp.  of  .\nson  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1325. 

Mosa'iC   [It.   mngaieo:   Fr.   motaiqne:    Lat.   oput  mngi- 

I  vnin;  lir.  post  class,  liovirtloi],  the  art  of  producing  geo- 

i  metrical  figures  or  pictorial  representations  by  means  of 

small  pieces  of  variously  colored  stone,  glass,  or  other  hard 

substance,  arranged  according  to  the  design  and  cemented 

together  on  a  solid  background.     Al  a  very  early  period 

ornamonlal  pavements   made  of  black  and  white  pebbles 

firmly  imbedded,  and  so  alternated  as  to  exhibit  geometri- 

1  cal  forms,  were  common  among  the  Oriental  as  well  as 
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the  more  Western  nations.  The  use  of  small  dice-shaped  I  referred  to  Ciampini,  Vetera  monumenta,  etc.  (Rome,  1690)  • 
pieces  of  colored  glass,  marble,  or  sihcious  stone  for  the  Winckelmann,  and  Count  Demetrio  Carlo  !•  inoechietti 
same  purpose  can  be  traced  to  a  time  scarcely  less  remote,     Delle  lw(mtrie,etc.(¥\urenae.\»6'i).   Caroline  CMaksh 


and  with  these  brilliant  pictorial  effects  were  produced. 
The  anjient  Assyrians,  Persians,  and  Egyptians  practised 
this  art,  and  the  house  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  of  Athens 
(.lOO  B.  c.)  was  adorned  in  this  way.  It  was  from  the 
Greeks  (Pliny,  book  .\.\.\vi.  ch.  28)  that  the  Romans  de- 
rived their  knowledge  of  mosaic,  to  which  they  gave  vari- 
ous names — o}ms  mnsivum,  opits  serlile,  opus  lesKel/atnm, 
optm  rrrmteiihiliim.  The  general  term  mosaic,  however,  is 
usually  applied  to  all  works  of  this  kind  left  to  us  from 
that  age.  The  oldest  Rom.an  mosaic  historically  known  to 
us  was  executed  by  order  of  Sulla  in  the  tcmplo'of  Fortune 
at  Prasneste.  From  this  time  it  rose  rapidly  into  favor. 
Cicero  made  use  of  it  to  embellish  his  porticoes  and  villas, 
and  Cajsar,  it  is  said,  even  to  floor  his  tents.  Tudcr  Au- 
gustus and  his  immediate  successors  it  was  lavishly  em- 
ployed in  the  decoration  of  palaces  and  temjilcs.  Some}, 
ide.a  of  the  extent  and  perfection  to  which  this  art  w.as 
carried  may  be  formed  by  the  many  si)ccim 
time.     A  representation  of  doves  perched  on 


Mosaic  Gold.     Applied  to  an  alloy  of  copper  and 

zinc,  called  or  moln  (see  OuMOLl') ;  and  to  a  bisuljihide  of 

tin.  prepared  by  heating  to  low  redness  a  mixture  of  12 

parts  tin,  6  parts  mercury,  fl  parts  sal-ammoniac,  and  7 

parts  flowers  of  sulphur.     It  remains  behind  as  brilliant 

gold-colored  scales,   and  is  employed  to  coat  surfaces  in 

imitation  of  gilding,  etc.  He.vry  Wurtz. 

Mos'alem,  tp.  of  Dubuque  co.,  la.     Pop.  972. 

Mosasau'ria,  a  group  of  extinct  reptiles  [from  Moan- 

»(Tiui(«.  an  extinct  genus  of  marine  reptiles,  first  discovered 

in  17SI)  in  the  upper  chalk  of  St.  Pietersberg,  near  Macs- 

tricht  in  Holland,  on  the  Meuse  River,  hence  the  name, 

meaning  "lizard  of  the  Meuse"].     The  first  known  species 

was  called  Mosasnurns  I/ofiuftuni,  and  the  cranium  was  five 

feet  in  length.     A  few  other  species  have  been  found  in  the 

Cretaceous  of  England  and  Europe,  but  their  remains  are 

ens  left  to  our  j  "lueh  more  abundant  in  the  deposits  of  that  age  on  this 

n  the  brim  of  a  i  continent,  and  among  tliese  two  families  of  several  genera 


vase  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  of  remarkable  excellence,     '"^^''^  '^"en  recognized.    They  agree  in  having  an  elongated 
o„,i  „ ._ ....   ,     .,         ... and  serpent-like  body,  which  was  more  or  less  protecteil  by 


and  a  copy — or,  as  some  think,  the  original — of  this  still 
exists  at  Rome.     Smaller  mosaics  of  almost  microscopic 
fineness  hare  also  come  down  to  us.     Among  larger  ones 
may  be  mentioned  the  Battle  of  Issua,  found  in  the  House 
of  the  F.aun  at  Pompeii,  and  now  in  the  Royal  Museum  at 
Naples.     No  description  can  give  an  idea  of  this  m.arvel- 
lously   beautiful    mosaic.     Another   scarcely   less   famous 
piece,  representing  the  Nile  and  its  banks,'is  in  the  Villa 
Barberini  at  Palcstrina:  and  h.ardly  a  day  passes  in  which 
the  spade  of  the  Italian  laborer  does  not  bring  to  light 
some  buried  treasure  of  this  kind.     The  art  declined°in 
Italy  with  the  declining  Empire,  and  Byzantium  became 
its  chief  seat.     The  new  capita!  soon  rivalled  Rome  itself 
in  the  extent  and  splendor  of  her  mosaics,  and  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Sophia  (erected  in  the  sixth  century)  it  was  em- 
ployed with  a  gorgeous  profusion  never  before  seen.     The 
mosaics  which  still  stand  forth  so  wonderfully  fresh  and 
grand  from  backgrounds  of  gold  in  the  ancietit  churches 
if  Rome,  Ravenna,  and  Venice  tire  in  part  the  work  of 
Byzantine  artists,  then  in  some  respects  in  advance  of  the 
Italians.     This  superiority,  however,  lasted   but  a  short 
time,  and  the  pupils  soon   surpassed  their  masters.     The 
grotesque  stitfness  of  the  Byzantine  school  gradually  dis- 
appeared, and  the  glorious  cathedrals  of  S.  Marco  in"  Ven- 
ice, of  Monreale  near  Palermo  in  Sicily,  and  of  Orvieto, 
are  proofs  of  the  astonishing  skill  to  "which  the   Italian 
mosaicists  attained  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  ami  fif- 
teenth centuries.      In  more  recent  times  this  art,  or  rather 
this  branch  of  it,  has  been  chiefly  practised  at  Rome,  and 
St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  without  the  Walls  are  indebted 
to  it  for  much  of  the  splendor  of  their  interiors.      Labori- 
ous and  expensive  as  these  productions  are,  they  have  an 
immense  advantage  over  oil-painting  and  fresco  in  point 
of  durability,  and  m.any  a  famous  picture  will  doubtless 
survive  in  its  mosaic  copy  long  after  the  frailer  original 
has  perished.     In  the  Studio  of  Mosaic  in  the  Vatican  the 
processes  of  its  manufacture  may  be  seen  ;  the  remarkable 
Roman  mosaic  works  of  Dr.  Antonio   Salviati   in  Venice 
are  also  well  worth  a  visit.     At  this  last  establishment  largo 
orders  from  England  and  other  countries  are  executed. 

The  so-called  Florentine  mosaic  (Invom  cnmmcsso,  pictre 
dure),  which  dates  from  the  time  of  the  first  Medici,  instead 
of  being  composed  of  cubes  of  glass  or  marble,  is  made 
entirely  of  precious  or  semi-precious  stones,  such  as  the 
amethyst,  lapis-lazuli,  agate,  onyx,  jasper,  etc.,  cut  in  forms 
best  suited  to  produce  the  desired  effects.  The  surface  of 
this  work  is  generally  flat,  but  there  arc  superb  .specimens, 
both  old  and  new,  in  relief.  The  objects  represented  most 
frequently  are  birds,  flowers,  fruits,  vases,  sometimes  build- 
ings, and  more  rarely  portraits  and  landscapes.  The  per- 
fection of  these  representations  is  astonishing.  The  Med- 
icean  chapel  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo.  Florence,  is  the 
finest  example  of  this  work  on  a  great  scale,  but  tables, 
cabinets,  caskets,  etc.  of  surpassing  richness  and  beauty 
may  bo  seen  in  the  Hffizzi,  I'itti,  and  other  great  Italian 
palaces.  The  royal  manufactory  of  lavoro  commesso  in 
Florence  now  offers  the  wealthy  visitor  an  opportunity  of 
purchasing  as  inagniliccnt  objects  in  pictru  dura  us  "ever 
were  owned  by  a  Medici. 

Much  attention  has  lately  been  drawn  to  the  famous 
monument  of  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra  in  India,  which  is  said 
to  contain  the  whole  Koran  written  in  pietre  dure,  as  well 
as  to  equally  surprising  works  of  the  same  kind  at  Delhi ; 
ariil  it  is  alleged  that  these  mosaics  are.  in  part  at  least, 
the  work  of  Italian  artists.  The  Bombay  mosaics  are 
made  of  ivory  and  metals;  buhl,  of  tortoise-shell  and 
metal.  Mothcr-of-pearl  is  much  used  in  modern  Oriental 
mosaics.     (For  wood-mosaic  see  Taksia.)     The  reader  ie 


osseous  derma!  plates  of  various  forms  and  usually  imbri- 
cate  arrangement.      The  jaws    were   powerful   and    well 
armed  with  sharp  conical  teeth,  which  were  ankylosed  by 
their  bases  with  the  jaws,  and  occurred  also  on  the  palatine 
bones  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth.     The  two  rami    of   the 
lower  jaw  were  united  at  the  extremity  only  by    cartilage, 
as  in  the  serpents,  .and  a  further  provision  for  the  wide 
distension  of  the  mouth  was  afforded  by  a  joint  in  the  side 
of  the  lower  jaw  at  the  base  of  the  splenial  element.     The 
other  bones  of  the  skull  had  much  resemblance  to  those 
of  existing  lizards.     The  vertebra;  were  concave  in  front 
and  convex  behind.     Those  of  the  neck  were  few,  and  the 
anterior  of  these  had  usually  a  short  conical  bone  articu- 
lating with  the  lower  surface  of  the  centrum.     In  the  pos- 
terior cervioals  this  hypapophysis  w.as  united  with  the  cen- 
trum, and  gradually  disappeared.     The  scapula  and  cora- 
coid  were  flattened  bones,  the  latter  deeply  eiuarginate  ia 
some  of  the  genera.     The  ischium  and  pubis  were  more 
slender,  and  the  ilium  had  a  rod-like  shaft,  probably  at- 
tached by  cartilage  to  some  of  the  pelvic  vertebra',  as  there 
was  no  true  sacrum.     The  limbs  were  in  the  form  of  pad- 
dles with  five  digits,  each  having  from  four  to  six  phalanges. 
The  families  now  known  are  the  Mosasaurida;  and  the  Ed- 
estosaurida'.     In  the  former  the  zygosphcnal  articulation 
of  the  vertebra!  was  wanting  or  rudimentary;  in  the  latter 
it  was  well  developed,  as  in   modern  snakes  and  iguanas. 
The  better  known  genera  of  the  first  family  are  the  follow- 
ing: Mosatniirus,  in  which  the  palatine  bones  were  united 
on  the  middle  line,  and  the  chevrons  were  co-ossified  with 
the   tail    vertebra;;    Lior/ou.   with   the    palatines   vertical, 
separated  throughout  their  length;  the  teeth  smooth  and 
compressed  ;  chevrons  articulating  with  the  caudal  verte- 
bra);  Hripiosinirus,  without  articulating  hypapophyses  on 
the  cervical  vertebrae;  LestosiuiruK,  with  the  premaxilUu 
forming  a  short  obtuse  muzzle;  quadrate  bone  large,  with 
a  large  posterior  hook  ;  coracoid  deeply  eiuarginate ;  ante- 
rior paddle  much  larger  than  the  posterior;  chevrons  ar- 
ticulated ;  lastly,  Ti/lnsaurus.  with  the  premaxilhw  united 
into  an  elongated,  cylindrical  muzzle;    quadrate   with  a 
short  posterior  hook  ;  hind  and  fore  paddles  nearly  equal 
in  size  ;  chevrons  articulated.     Of  the  second  family,  lidcs- 
losauruH  had  the  tail  long  and  serpent-like;   chevrons  co- 
ossified  ;  quadrate  small,  with  the  internal  angle  produced. 
The  jialatinc  teeth  were  ]deiirodont  in  the  anterior  half  of 
the  series,  and  in  the  posterior  portion  had  the  outer  den- 
tal   margin  protected    by    a    low    jiarapet    of   bone.     The 
uniteil  iiiemaxilheformcil  a  short,  obtusely-pointed  muzzle. 
The  anterior  paddle  was  larger  than  the  posterior.    In  (-//- 
diisles  the  palatines  were  distinct  e.vccpt  at  their  anterior 
extremities,  and  bore  a  long  series  of  teeth,  according  to 
Prof.  Cope,  but  the  genus  is  not  certainly  known  except 
from  a  single  vertebra.     More  than  fifty  species  of  ,Mosa- 
sauria  have  been  found  in  the  Cretaceous  strata  of  North 
Ameri<;a.    About    fifteen    of  these   are   from  New  .lersey, 
half  a  dozen   from  the  (lulf  deposits,  anil  the  remainder 
from   Kansas  and   other  parts  of  the   West.     Moii„siiiinis 
priucc/is,  from  New  .Jersey,  was  probably  ':i  feet  in  length, 
and  Tr/losaurus  di/spclor,  horn  Kansas,  scarcely  less  gigan- 
tic.    These    huge  reptiles,  with  their  long  hearls,  widely 
opening  jaws,  strong  sharp  teeth,  and    elongated  biidie.s, 
protected  by  bony  plates,  must  have  resembled  the  fabled 
sea  serpents  of  modern  navigators.  O.  C.  Marsh. 

Mosasaur'idir,  a  family  of  reptiles.  (SccMosASAt'itiA.) 
Mosclicles'  (loNAz).  b.  at  Prague  May  .10.  1701 ;  d.at 
Loipsic  Mar.  10,  1S70.      Mis  f:illier  was  a '.Towisli   banker. 
He  studied  first  with   K.  D.  Weber,  director  id'  the  con- 
eorvatory,  aftorwardu  with  Albrcohtsborgor  and  Saliorij 
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wont  to  I'ltriH  in  IK20,  but  iiftor  a  nhort  rcniilonco  of  ono 

your  ri'[niir«Ml  to  Lnndoii,  wliirru  Im  rcMimiiii'il  Iwonty-fivo 
Vi'iirH.  In  I  s  li;.  jil'Irr  a  jn'ti'xl  nf  prid'cMHiiiniil  triivul  in 
Knilli-t<  mill  (irniialiy.  In-  iii-tuhlixlKMl  llitilHcM'  in  Ijoipt^ii;  ; 
waH  iiiaito  ilircctur  ni'  thu  c()nMijr\'iit()r,v  thfrc.  luid  CAtrrtoil 
threat  iiilliK'nct-  nn  iIh*  rniiHiral  (Mlticatiitii  (inrl  UihIu  of  liiri 
tinic.  'rliitlijrr(^  and  iMondclK^nlin  wrrc;  IiIm  |Hi|iilt«,  tliu 
only  twii  wlin  liy  j^rniTal  a<iiiii'<Ki(in  curpasi-i'd  tlnMr  niantcr. 
I'rLniniis  to  tliL-ni  MiL-Jt^helct^  ranki*'!  with  tlIelno^t  uniiiieiit, 
ov'on  with  IliiTMnud  imil  Kalkbri'iiiier.  MohuIiuIch  wuh  u 
(MinipoHor  of  Honatii!4,  conccrlon,  faiitiiHiux,  viiriiition)',  mid 

hfiidirs  lor  (111-  piiin*!.      Hi ntributioiis  to  tim  method  of 

thi;  pianoliirti-  an*  roiiHidi'nid  important.  Ilin  tran>^lulion 
from  tho  (liTnnui  of  Scdiimllor'H  /,i/r  o/"  llirllmi^m  is  well 
known.  IIIh  own  Lifr.  wii«  oditv<l  by  liin  wife,  in  2  vrdH. 
(I,eip«ie.  IS72-7:i;  Lonilon,  IH":!).     o'.  11.  1''iiotiii.N(iiiam. 

MoHt'h'intr  [from  ^f^nn'htnl,  tho  namo  <»f  the  only  livinj; 
pennn],  a  tJiii)  family  of  the  family  Cervidje.  di-«tin;{niHhed 
by  the  alisenr-e  fd'  bornn  in  the  males  as  widl  as  females, 
and  the  );reat  ilevelopmeni  of  the  canine  teetll  of  the 
upper  jaw  in  the  males.  To  it  have  Ix'en  rid'erred  by  laic 
Hyslomiilie.  authors  two  Rencni — viz.  ,t/o»<7iin  and  llyilrn- 
jt'itm.  The  former  was  lon;^  roRnrdod  as  tho  typo  of  a 
pceuliar  family  ( .Mosidiidie  I.  with  whieh  were  associated 
the  representatives  of  a  \ery  ditliM-ent  jrrftnn  (Tra-jnliduM. 
because  they  ajjreed  with  thai  (iciui.s  in  tlio  abscneo  of 
liorns  and  tho  development  of  tho  upper  cuninot*.  Al- 
tbouEh  thus  iif^reeinj;  in  su)ierfieial  (diaractors,  tho  two 
types  are,  however,  widely  dislin;;uishcd  in  many  others. 
(See  TliAcfl.lD.E.)  Tho  two  Renera  retained  in  the  sub- 
family are  by  no  means  very  closely  related  to  eaidi  other, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  group  is  u  natural  one.  Tho 
anatomy  of  the  musk-deer  has  recently  (IS":'))  been  ex- 
amined by  Prof.  Flower.  He  linds  that  allhou(;li  the  ani- 
mal is  essentially  a  deer,  it  idlers  a  few  peculiar  characters, 
and  intlieales  a  low  and  ^eneralizcil  lorm  derived  from  tho 
common  stock  of  liovidn\  liirallida'.  and  Cervidie,  but  with 
the  closest  relations  to  the  last.  The  musk-deer  {Masrlnts 
mimvlii/iindi)  is  nn  inhabitant  of  the  mountainous  wooded 
districts  of  Thibel  and  China,  where  it  lives  mostly  in  a 
solitary  state  except  in  the  autumn.  It  is  about  tlio  size 
of  a  si.x-inontbs'  obi  Virginia  deer.  The  musk,  from  whieh 
the  namo  of  tlic  animal  i.s  taken,  is  only  secreted  in  the 
male;  it  has  the  consistence  of  honey,  is  of  a  brownisli- 
rcd  color,  and  is  ilcvcloped  in  an  oval  sac  situated  on  the 
median  line  of  tho  abdomen,  between  tho  navel  nnrl  Ihe 
orifice  of  the  prepuce:  the  sac  is  flat  on  its  adherent,  but 
covered  with  hair  on  its  free,  surface;  in  the  mature  male 
it  is  about  three  inches  in  length  by  someivbat  less  than 
two  inidics  in  width.  When  the  musk  is  dry  it  is  almost 
solid  and  granular,  and  is  unctuous  to  the  touch.  For- 
merly, it  was  esteenteil  as  a  stimulant  for  the  ncrvims  and 
va.scular  .systems,  ami  was  given  in  doses  of  from  S  to  1  j 
grains.  It  is  now,  however,  very  littlo  used.  The  other 
spocios  of  the  family  ( ffi/iJnipnics  iiicnniii)  is  founil  on  tho 
islands  of  tho  Yang-Tsze  in  China,  where  it  lives  in  droves 
anil  is  very  prolific,  and,  it  is  rcpiutcd,  as  many  as  si.\ 
foetuses  have  been  found,  in  an  e.\ceptional  case,  in  ono 
foinale.  TllKO.  (Jii.i.. 

.Mos'chus,  a  Greek  bucolic  poet.  b.  at  Syracuse;  flour- 
ished in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  before  Christ. 
Of  his  works,  four  entire  i<lyls,  three  small  fragments, 
anil  an  epigram  are  still  extant,  generally  )iublisbcd  in 
connection  with  those  of  Bion,  who  was  his  friend  and 
probably  his  teacher.  There  is  an  edition  by  Manso 
(Leipsie.  IXIIT). 

Mosciano  Sant'  Aii'gcio,  town  of  Southern  Italy, 
province  of  Tcraiuo.  charmingly  situated  about  4  miles 
from  Ihe  .\driatic,  with  an  industrious  population,  in  IS74 
of  li:!JSI.  '    ' 

Mosco'so  de  .Vlvara'do,  de  (I-iis),  b.  at  Badaioz, 
Spain,  in  l.'ill.'i;  was  a  captain  under  tho  brothers  I'iziirro 
in  the  coni|ucst  of  Peru;  accompanied  liis  relative,  tho 
adelantado  I'cdro  de  .VIvarado.  in  his  conquest  of  tho 
provinces  of  Northern  Peru  l,'.:'.!;  returne.l  to  Spain  with 
great  wealth,  most  of  which  was  soon  dissipated  ;  united 
with  Hernando  de  Soto  in  his  expedition  for  the  eomiuest 
of  Florida  l.^:iS;  succeeded  to  tho  eoinmand  of  the  expe- 
dition on  the  death  of  Soto,  .Tune  2n.  I,>12;  conducted  tho 
roinuantof  his  followers  to  Mexico  l.ii:!;  accompanied  tho 
viceroy  Mendoza  to  Peru  l.").'il.  and  d.  there  about  lilll. 

iWos'cow,  government  of  Central  Uussia.  watered  by 
tho  rivers  Moskva  and  Kliazina.  Area,  I2.oo2  square 
miles.  Pop.  I,0r8,7,><4.  Its  surface  is  an  almost  level 
plain,  consisting  of  a  el.aycy  or  sandy  soil,  not  verv  fer- 
tile. The  government  is  the  most  flourishing  manufactur- 
ing part  of  Uussia.  Whole  villages  are  often  engaged  in 
tho  manufacture  of  one  single  article — cloth,  silk,  brocade, 
paper,  pins,  glass,  mirrors,  etc.— and  tho  manufacture  of 
many  articles  is  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  porfectioD. 
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Ltmoatono  and  marble  are  quarried  and  extenilrely  uiiod 
for  building  purpoHce. 

MoHCOW,  the  Hccond  capital  of  the  Kumijan  empire, 

the  maniifai.-turing  and  corninercial  centre  of  the  country, 
and  one  of  Ihe  riclii-Nt  and  imo^l  interesting  i-ilien  in  the 
world,  is   sitiialed    in   hit.   hli"  1./  .\.,  Ion.  .''.7"  .'l.'i'  K.,  lOU 
miles  by  railway  K.  K.  of  St.  Petersburg,  In  a  hilly,  fertile, 
well-ctillivateil,  and    beautiful    distrii.-t  on   the    iiiivignblo 
river  Moskva,  and  presents,  when  i-een  from  Ihe  Sparrow 
Hills  on   its  Koulliern   outskirts,  a   inocl   pichiresque  and 
original   view,  half  Asiatic  and   half  Furopean,  itn  thou- 
sand gilded  and  brightly  colored  npiros  and  domes  in  old 
Byzantine  style  rising  beside  palaces  and  public  buildingii 
of  the  modern  French  and  Italian  Kenuissance,  and  over- 
crowded quarters   with   narrow,  crooked  "Ireels,  after  tho 
Oriental  fashion,  alternating  with  broad,  open  boulevardi!, 
after  the   Parisian  model.     Its  cireumference  is  2'.'.  inilen, 
including  niiineroufl  largo  gardens,  ponds  and  lakes,  and 
extensive  idcasiire-grounds,  and  il  consists  of  five  rlin"crcnt 
parts  :    I.  Kremlin,  thi!  central  part  of  the  city,  occupies  u 
liill  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  .VIoskvn.  is  surrounded  by 
heavy  stono  walls  surmounted  with  towers,  ond  consislK  of 
churches,  palaces,  and  public  buildings,  which  seen  from 
some  distaneo  seem  to  form  ono  gigantic  but  biwilderingly 
fantastic  pile.     Besides  the  palaces  of  the  czar,  the  patri- 
arch, and   the  holy  synod,  the  arsenal   with    its  splendid 
trophy  of  S75  cannons  abandoned  by  Napoleon  in   I«I2, 
the  treasury,  and  other  public  buildings,  here  are  the  culhc- 
dral  of  the  Assumption,  in  which   tho  czars  are  crowned, 
built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  gorgeously  decorated 
with  columns  of  porphyry  and  jasper,  with  the  floor  paved 
with  agates  and  carnclians,  and  the  walls  covered  with 
costly  mosaics;  the  cathedral  of  SI.  Michael,  in  which  the 
czars  before  Peter  the  (Ireat  are  buried  :  the  tower  of  Ivan 
Veliki,  270  feet  high,  surmounted   with  a  gilded  dome  .'!7 
feet  high,  and  containing  thirty-two  bells;   the  Kolokol, 
the  largest  bell  in  Ihe  world,  weighing  ■14S,nuo  pounds,  is 
placed    on    a   pedestal    close    by.      II.   Kitaigorod,  or  llic 
"  ('hinese  city."  to  the  K.  of  the  Kremlin,  also  surrounded 
by  a  wall  with  towers  and  gates,  is  the  seat  of  the  irailc 
of  the  city,  and  contains  extensive  bazaars  crowded  with 
buyers  and   sellers  from  Tartary,   Persia.  IJerniany.  and 
France.     Hero  is  the  Petrovskoi  cathedral,  properly  con- 
sisting of  Iwenly-onc  chapels  joined  together.     III.  Belui- 
gorod.  or  the  "  wiiilo  city,"  because  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  of  whitish  stone,  encircles  the  Kremlin  and  Kitaigorod 
on  three  sides,  and  has  many  broad  and  elegant   streets. 
Here  arc  the  palaces  of  Ihe  governor  and  the  nobility,  the 
'university  with  its  extensive  buildings,  several  immense 
monasteries,  the  foundling  hospital,  the  theatres,  the  post- 
oflice,  and  other  government  houses,  and  the  famous  drill- 
house,  5(J0   feet  long  and    loS  feet   wide,  the  roof  resting 
on  the  outer  walls  alone;  during  winter  it  is  heated  by 
numerous  stoves,  and  aff"ords  ample  room  to  drill  for  2000 
infantry   or   1000  cavalry.      IV.  Zemlianoigorod.   or   the 
"earthen  city."  because  it  was  formerly  surrounded  by  an 
earthen  wall,  which  now  has  been  transformed  into  jirom- 
enades.      Ijastly,  V.,  Ihe   Slobodi,  or  suburbs.      In  these 
two  parts  of  tho  city  splendid  mansions  and  magnificent 
monasteries,  schools,  hospitals,  etc..  surrounded  with  large 
and  beautiful  gardens,  alternate  with  clusters  of  shanties, 
in  which  the  working-people  live,  and  with  great,  bustling 
manufacturing  establishments;  large  tracts  of  waste  land 
and  commons  are  also  found  here.     Among  the  400  places 
of  worship  which  tho  city  contains  there  are  chapels  for 
the  Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  other  Christian  de- 
nominations;   also  synagogues,  and  even  mosques.     The 
university  was  founded  in  1755.  and  enjoys  a  high  reputa- 
tion.    Connected  with  it  are  a  library  of  150.000  volumes, 
a  printing  establishment,  a  zoological  and  mineralogical 
museum,  a  botanical  garden,  an  observatory,  an  anatom- 
ical  theatre,   and    several   scientific  associations    of    high 
standing.     Besides  general  schools  of  different  grades,  tho 
city  also  contains  special  educational  institutions — ecclesi- 
astical seminaries,  mililary  schools,  an  academy  of  art.  com- 
mercial and  industrial  schools — -and  its  benevolent  institu- 
tions  arc  numerous  and  good.    It  has  water-communication 
with  the  Baltic,  the  Black,  the  White,  and  the  Caspian  .'cas. 
and  it  is  connected  with  St.  Petersburg.  Nizlinee  Novgorod, 
Taganrog,  and  Warsaw  by  rail.     Thus,  it  has  become  a 
commercial  centre  of  great  importance,  and  carries  on  an 
immense  trade  in  tea,  corn,  t"ur,  skins,  tallow,  metals,  and 
its  own  productions.     It  is  the  first  manufacturing  place 
in  Russia,  and  its  factories  of  cotton,  wool.  silk,  silver,  and 
other  metals  employ  between  ItO.OOO  and  40.0iio  men. 

Moscow  was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  in  the 
fourteenth  it  became  the  capital  of  the  rising  empire  and 
the  residence  of  Ihe  grand  duke  of  Moscow.  In  1712. 
Peter  the  Ureal  transferred  the  capital  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, but  Moscow,  being  a  sacred  city  in  the  Russian 
creed,  continued  to  stand  as  tho  first  city  in  the  estimation 
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of  the  Russian  nation.     It  was  the  winter  residence  of  the 

Russian  nobility,  and  by  its  commerce  and  industry  it  grew 
rich.  In  1S12  it  had  9158  houses  and  252,609  inhabitants. 
Napoleon,  however,  when  he  entered  it  (Sept.  15,  1S12), 
found  hardly  12,000  people  in  the  city;  the  rest  had  fled, 
carrying  away  with  thcui  all  the  treasures  and  legal  docu- 
ments. From  the  1-ith  to  the  21st  of  September  a  horrible 
conflasration  raged,  and  compelled  Napoleon  to  abandon 
the  city ;  only  2f>26  houses  were  left  standing.  Neverthe- 
less, the  citv  was  soon  rebuilt;  it  had  160,515  inhabitants 
in  1816,  3-18,562  in  183S,  611,970  in  1871. 

Clemens  Petersen. 

Moscow,  post-tp.  of  Sanford  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  855. 

Moscow,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Muscatine  co.,  la.,  on  the 
Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R.  Pop.  of  v.  346; 
of  tp.  1033. 

Moscow,  post-v.  of  Hickman  co.,  Ky.,  on  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  R.  R.     Pop.  350. 

Moscow,  tp.  of  Somerset  co.,  Me.,  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  Kennebec,  30  miles  above  Norridgewock.     Pop.  523. 

Moscow,  poat-tp.  of  Hillsdale  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1223. 

Moscow,  post-tp.  of  Freeborn  oo.,  Minn.     Pop.  592. 

Moscow,  post-v.  of  Leicester  tp.,  Livingston  co.,  N.  Y. 
Pop.  245. 

Moscow,  post-v.  of  Washington  tp.,  Clermont  co.,  0., 
on  the  Ohio  River,  30  miles  above  Cincinnati.     Pop.  443. 

Moscow,  post-v.  of  Madison  tp.,  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.,  on 
the  Delaware  Lackawanna  and  Western  R.  R.  Lumber  is 
manufactured  here,  and  it  is  a  place  of  resort  for  sportsmen. 

Moscow,  post-v.  of  Bell  CO.,  Tenn.,  on  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston  R.  R.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Somervillo 
branch. 

Moscow,  post-tp.  of  Iowa  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  955. 

Mosdok',  town  of  Russia,  in  the  Caucasus,  on  the  Te- 
rek, in  a  somewhat  unhealthy  locality,  but  has  extensive 
siik  and  wine  cultivation.     Pop.  11,000. 

Mose'ley  (Hevry),  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S..  b.  in  England 
about  1802;  graduated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
with  high  honors  1826 ;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land 1828  ;  was  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  as- 
tronomy at  King's  College.  London,  1831-45,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished champion  of  popular  education,  and  one  of  the 
first  inspectors  of  schools  appointed  by  government :  author 
of  Lectures  07i  Astronoiiii/  (1847),  Mechanical  Principles  nf 
Eiifjineeriuff  niid  Architecture  (1842),  which  is  a  textbook 
at  West  Point,  and  of  several  other  works;  became  canon 
of  Bristol  1853  ;  chaplain  to  the  queen  1855.  D.  at  Olves- 
ton  Jan.  20,  1872. 

Moseley  Hall,  tp.  of  Lenoir  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  2627. 

Moselle',  river  of  France,  rises  in  the  Vosges  at  an 
elevation  of  2260  feet,  and  flows  with  a  tortuous  course 
of  330  miles  through  Frnnce.  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and 
Rhenish  Prussia,  where  it  joins  the  Rhine  at  Coblentz.  Its 
broad  valley  is  covered  with  vines,  celebrated  for  the  light, 
delicious  wine  they  yield. 

Moselle,  tp.  of  Sheboygan  co.,  Wis.,  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan.    Pop.  1088. 

Mo'senthal  (Salomon  Hermann),  b.  Jan.  14,  1821,  of 
Jewish  parentage,  at  Cassel,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Hesse;  studied  at  Marburg,  and  received  in  1851  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Austrian  government  at  Vienna.  Of  his  many 
dramas,  two — Deborah  { 1850)  and  Souucnwcndhttf  (1856) — 
have  been  translated  into  English,  Danish,  Hungarian,  and 
Italian.     D.  at  Vienna,  Austria,  Feb.  18,  1877. 

Mo'sos  [Heb.  ni^O,  yfonhch  ;  Septuagint  and  Vulgate, 
Mo}/Hcn  :  Kgyp.  Mrxsou  :  Coptic,  Mmtfihn]  signifies  '•  ho  who 
has  been  drawn  nut  of  the  water,"  and  refers  to  the  beau- 
tiful story  of  his  Vjirth  as  told  in  Exodus — how  the  Egyp- 
tian Pharaoh  had  ordereil  tliat  all  the  males  among  the 
Jewish  chilrlren  should  ho  drowned;  hivw  Jochcbcd,  the 
wife  of  Amntni.  succeeilod  in  concealing  her  infant  for 
three  months ;  how  she  then  put  him  in  a  basket  of  papy- 
rus, placcfl  the  basket  auuuig  the  rushes  of  the  Nile,  and 
set  his  sister.  Miriam,  to  watch  from  afar;  how.  finally, 
the  king's  daughti^r  found  the  child,  was  struck  with  its 
beauty,  dcterminrd  to  adopt  it.  ami  sent  Miriam  to  fetch  a 
Hebrew  nurse,  w!io  was  tJoehebed.  For  the  history  of 
Moses  there  are  several  other  sources  bcsicles  the  IJible. 
There  is  an  Egyptian  tradition  (Manetho),  a  Jewish  tra- 
dition (Midrasli).  Phjlo,  and  .losephus,  and  a  Mussulman 
tradition  in  the  Koran.  The  tr.adition,  ho^vcvcr,  contains 
comparatively  very  little  which  is  not  simple  elaboration 
and  exaggeration  of  the  account  given  in  tlie  Pentateuch, 
and  it  has  generally  a  iogentlary  charauter.  The  name  of 
Moses  is  one  of  the  grciitost  in  history.  He  organized  the 
Hebrew  people  ;  he  formed  the  Hebrew  character;  and  the 
influonoe  which  tho  ilobrow  nation  has  cxercioed  on  the 


civilization  of  mankind,  by  being  through  many  centuries 
the  bearer  of  the  monotheistic  idea,  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. According  to  Ex.  ii.  10,  Moses  was  adopted 
by  the  king's  daughter,  and  according  to  Acts  vji.  22,  he 
was  initiated  in  all  the  secret  wisdom  of  the  Egyptian 
priesthood;  but  the  Bible  tells  nothing  of  his  youth  from 
his  adoption  by  the  princess  to  the  day  when  he  slew  an 
Egyptian  overseer  for  his  barbarous  treatment  of  a  Jewish 
slave.  He  had  then  to  flee  from  Egypt,  and  lived  f<n'  many 
years  in  Midian  with  Jethro  the  priest,  whose  daughter  he 
married  and  whose  flocks  he  tended.  Having  been  called 
to  free  his  brethren  from  the  slavery  in  which  they  lived, 
he  returned  to  Egypt,  but  at  first  he  was  received  by  his 
countrymen  with  suspicion,  and  by  the  Egyjitians  with  con- 
tempt. Nevertheless,  he  succeeded  in  his  mission,  leading 
the  Jews  across  the  Red  Sea  into  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 
The  first  part  of  the  task  was  thus  accomplished  ;  the  re- 
maining, however,  proved  still  more  difficult.  For  many 
generations  the  Jews  had  lived  in  the  most  abject  thral- 
dom ;  they  ha<l  lost  all  feeling  of  independence  and  self- 
confidence,  and  the  peculi.arities  of  their  race  were  con- 
taminated and  perverted,  instead  of  having  been  developed 
into  a  national  character:  they  were  utterly  unfit  for  the 
conquest  of  a  country,  for  the  organization  of  a  state,  and 
for  the  part  they  were  destined  to  play  in  history.  Ac- 
cording to  the  biblical  narrative  (in  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  book  of  Acts),  Moses  was  40  years  old  when  he  fled 
into  Arabia,  80  when  he  led  the  march  to  Sinai,  and  120 
when  he  died  on  Mount  Nebo.  Under  his  leadership  the 
Hebrew  people,  during  their  forty  years  of  penal  wander- 
ing in  the  desert,  took  on  the  religious  and  moral  cha- 
racter which  enabled  them  to  begin  their  career  in  Pales- 
tine. (For  the  legislation  of  Moses  see  Warburton's  Di- 
vine Leijation  of  Monca  (1737,  1741.  1788);  Spencer,  De 
LcffihuH  Hchrivornm  Ritnalibus  (1685) ;  Witsius,  E;fi/ptiaca 
(1683);  Michaelis,  Monaisches  Recht  (1770-75);  and  Saal- 
gchUtz,  Moaaisches  Recht  {1846,  1848).) 

Moshan'non  Creek,  a  stream  which  constitutes  a 
jiart  of  the  boundary  between  Centre  and  Clearfield  cos., 
Pa.  It  flows  N.  E.  into  the  W.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna. 
Its  valley  contains  valuable  beds  of  semi-bituminous  coal, 
now  extensively  wrought. 

Mos'heim,  von  (Jorann  Louknz),  b.  at  Liibeck,  Ger- 
many, Oct.  9,  1694;  was  theological  professor  at  Helm- 
st'adt  1723-47;  became  in  1747  professor  at  Gottingen  and 
chancellor  of  the  university,  and  d.  there  Sept.  9.  1755. 
An  able  preacher  and  historian,  his  works  are  of  great 
permanent  value.  The  chief  are  Innfitntioitea  Hiatoriir  Ec- 
ehsiasticir  (1726-39)  and  De  rebus  Chriatiaiwruvi  ante  Con- 
atautinnm  (1753). 

Moskwa,  Battle  of  the.    See  Borodino. 

Mosinee,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Marathon  co.,  Wis.,  on  the 
Wisconsin  River.     Pop.  334. 

Mosque  [Arab,  mesjid,  the  ''place  of  bowing"  in 
prayer],  a  Mohammedan  temple  of  worship.  It  usually 
consists  of  a  series  of  porticoes  surrounding  an  open  court, 
having  in  its  centre  trees  and  a  fountain  for  ablutions. 
The  architectural  character  is  usually  peculiar  ;  the  dome 
(of  Byzantine  origin),  the  minaret  (originally  the  Christ  inn 
campanile,  in  which,  however,  the  muezzin's  cry  takes  the 
place  of  the  forbidden  bell),  ami  the  arched  gateway  are 
usual  peculiarities,  but  the  local  modifications  in  the  style 
of  mosques  are  numerous,  Lamjis,  arabesques,  and  pas- 
sages from  the  Koran  take  the  place  of  paintings  and 
statues.  None  may  enter  save  with  unshod  feet.  The  con- 
gregations are  usually  composed  of  males  only.  There  are 
sometimes  schools,  dispensaries,  and  hospitals  within  the 
mosque.  Mohammed  himself  built  the  first  mosque  at 
Medina. 

Mosque'ra  (Ruv  Gahci'a),  b.  in  Spain  in  1501  ;  accom- 
panied Sebastian  Cabot  in  his  voyage  in  the  Spanish  ser- 
vice to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  1526;  discovered  Paraguay, 
from  which  he  brciught  s]>ecimens  of  silver;  was  left  by 
Cabot  in  charge  of  the  colony  of  Espiritu  Santo  ;  narrowly 
escaped  massacre  by  tho  Indians;  established  himself  at 
Cape  Santa  Maria  on  tho  coast  of  Brazil,  and  subsequently 
on  the  island  of  Santa  Catalina,  after  defeating  the  Portu- 
guese, and  in  1535  joined  Pedro  de  Mcndoza  in  founding 
Buenos  Ayres,  where  he  d.  about  1555.  Tho  influential 
family  of  Mos(iuera  in  Ctdombia.  whicli  has  furnished  dur- 
ing the  present  century  several  presidents,  generals,  min- 
isters, and  bishops,  is  said  to  trace  its  descent  from  tho 
navigator. 

Mosqui'to  [Sp.,  tlim.  from  Lat.  luuHcn,  a  "fly"],  a 
name  given  to  many  biting  iiud  blood-sucking  di])terous 
insects,  mostly  of  the  family  Cidicida*.  and  of  the  genera 
Culc.r,  Annphrf'-H,  Cnrvihra.  jind  umny  nlhers.  The  female 
insects  alone  bite,  or  rather  thrust  into  the  flesh  their  awl- 
liko  bristles,  mussed  together  into  a  tube,  throngli  which 
they  draw  tho  blood.     The  number  of  these  insects  and  the 
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diHtrcfiH  they  oooaHion  arc  very  f(rent,  not  only  in  hot 
oountrk-H,  hut  in  noma  coM  rin<;H,  like  hiiphin'l  iiimI  hitbra- 
(lor.     Tho  iiHo  (»r  n)»H(|iiilO'n(!ttiM^,  the  kiiidlin^^^  of  donwo 

f^riHiky  lirMrx.  iiiii)  thr  iiiipliciLthni  nl"  iar.  iH-nityruynl  nil,  or 
iIiMrorlicin  of  IrvfilVw  In  ltn'  fkin.  all  imvo  Moini?  i-llcrl  in 
prnr('i-tiii|r  thii  iii-rr'iiti  I'rniti  their  iittiirk^.  It  \i*  not  f|iiito 
(•(Mtain  wln'(hor  (hoy  rt-filly  {toiHon  th«  woun<i  wliirh  they 
iMllict.  Tho  hirvin  of  inoHquitoctt  nrinstitut<:  an  important 
part  oT  Mil'  t'niiil  (»f  flHhoH.     (Sec  Onat.) 

l>los(|iiito,  tp.  of  (MiriHtian  co.,  [11.  Top.  1270. 
I>l(>sf|iiito  ToiiNt,  or  ifl(»NqiiJlia,  a  territory  of  (Vn- 
trnl  Aineiirii,  .,1'  v\hirli  it  if  ditlieiilt  In  kuv  where  it  hej^inH 
or  L-ii)ts,  1111(1  III  wlioiii  it  hi'liiii>;H.  It  lien  lielweeii  ('ohIil 
JtiLMi,  Nitiara^tiit.  an'l  IlondiiruH,  uxteii'liiij^  alon;;  thu  ('a- 
rihhean  Soa,  hut  it<  hoiindariu.s  arc  not  wull  detinff)  ;  itn 
ariia  is  variounly  e^timutn.I  at  I.'^OOO,  L'.'i.DIM).  ami  llfi.OllO 
Bcniaro  miles.  It-<  inluiliitaiit^,  ntiinheriii^'  ahoiit  10,0(10, 
are  ino.«tly  ahoriKinal  ImliaiiH,  whone  eliief  ralln  hitiisflf 
kiuK  of  Mo*<r|iiitia.  Tlie  country  wan  under  Kn^Hf^h  pro- 
tei-tioii  until  JS.V.l,  when  it  wa«  ceded  to  llonduraii,  wiiich 
in  iSfU)  Iiiinded  itovor  to  Niearugua;  it  i«  now  claimed  by 
New  (Jraiiada. 

Moss,  tp.  of  Columbia  CO..  Ark.     Pop.  316, 
MoHH  Af^nte.     8eo  M(M(ia  Stonk. 

Mosses  [hat.  viiinriiH  (or  in  tho  plural  tuuirt);  Ocr. 
M(>ttMi\)\.  M<»>»v)],ii  natural  orrler  of  luw,  tufted  acroKcnous 
plantH  arisinj^  from  a  tilamentous  (rarely  jiorfiwlent)  pro- 
thallus,  with  a  wtcui  and  distinct  leaves,  prctducing  wporc- 
capcM,  which  usually  open  by  a  terminal  lid  and  contain 
niniplo  sporcsalono.  Inflorc.'<ccnco  (a»in  tho  Phnn<;r(tj;umia) 
pyna'ciouH,  monieeious,  diiecious,  or  ]K)lypamouj<.  The  male 
inllorcscenee  crtnsists  of  rtnthrridia,  pi:ritj<niiit — small,  usu- 
ally oblonK-oylintlrical  bodies,  opening  at  their  apex  at 
maturity  for  tho  omission  of  their  contents,  oonfisting  of  a 
mucous  !i(iuid  filled  with  the  very  minute  «;}«Tm-c»7/«.  which 
contain  singly  the  N/^rHnr^-coK^i— lilifurm-davate  biciliatc 
sjiirally  invohite  bodies,  endowed  with  spontaneous  motion 
(produced  by  their  vibratilo  ciliif),  and  resembling  Infu- 
soria, or  nioro  nearly  the  spermatozoa  of  animals.  The 
onthcridia  are  usually  intermixed  with  hyaline  articulated 
filaments,  or  pnrnpfn/ncJt,  atul.  with  these,  are  commonly 
cncli)^ed  by  lUo  pcn'ijonial  Icnvrn  in  a  small  bud-like  (t/rniiiii- 
form)  ordit5k-like((/i"s<i/or;a)  llower.  Their  ofiice  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  pollen-grains  in  the  Phancrogamia.  The 
female  inrtorei*ccnce  consists  of  piiitiftitiiti,  arcfirt/oni'a — 
email  narrow,  llask-shapcd  bodies  (resembling  the  pistils  of 
tho  Phancrogamia),  also  variable  in  number,  mixed  with 
paraphyscs  and  surroundoil  with  leaves  of  peculiar  form 
(prrichnti'ft/  /enrrfi).  The  arcbegnnium  (scld()m  more 
than  one  in  a  flower  maturing)  consists  i»f  an  inner  (at 
first  invisible)  portion  dfcrmrii),  which  after  fertilization 
becomes  the  fruit,  and  an  outer,  at  length,  membranous 
porti(m.  which  ruptures  early  near  tho  base  ;  its  upper  part 
is  almost  always  carried  up  on  tho  apex  of  tho  growing 
fruit,  and  becomes  tho  rah/pfra,  while  its  lower  part  is  the 
rtfjliiula,  which  partly  encloses  and  partly  is  coalesccnt 
with  tho  base  of  tlic  iVuit. 
Tho  caiyptra  is  terminated 
by  a  long  and  narrow  fun- 
nel-mouthed tube  (fti/h) ; 
if  it  splits  on  one  side,  it  is 
dimidiate  or  cuculfi/orm  ;  if 
not.  int'frt'/nnn,  Tho  fruit 
consists  of  a  pedicel  ("f/'O. 
usually  thread-form  and 
considerably  elongated, 

arising  frtmi  tho  base  of  the 
interior  of  tho  archegon- 
ium:  on  its  apex  is  borne 
the  cajisulo  (thrra),  which 
is  rarely  indehiscent  or  split 
lengthwise  by  four  or  eight 
valves,  but  usually  opens 
by  a  lid  (itf}rrniftini) ;  with- 
in or  beneath  tho  operculum 
are  cnmmonly  one  or  two 
rows  of  rigid  processes  (col- 
lectively called  the  pcrift- 
tome),  which  are  almost  al- 
ways some  multiple  of  4; 
those  of  tho  outer  row  are 
called  t^efh.  those  of  the  in- 
ner row,  rifiii  or  proccsseit, 
their  intermediate  process- 
es, cr7(V»^/i' ;  an  elastic  ring 
of  cells  or  auuitfutt  usually  lies  between  the  rim  of  the  cap- 
sule and  operculum  ;  the  theca  contains  the  sac  or  *;>or<in- 
(/M/Hi,  in  wliioh  the  seeds  (uporeit  or  ftpnrult'/t)  are  included 
around  a  central  columella,  which  is,  apparently,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  central  portion  of  the  pedicel  through  tho 
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capfliile;  tho  Inwor  portion  of  tho  nApfiiile  ifi  contracted  into 
a  rofltwi,  or  neck,  when  tho  sporangium  doen  not  rea'di  to 
itH  baHo;  when  tho  pedicel  iH  uniformly  enlarged  under  the 
capKule.  it  forniM  an  apophifti^  ;  when  proliiberant  i»m  one 
Hide  only,  a  ntrnmn.  'V\w  Hpore«  coiifift  of  an  outer  eoul 
(rxoHporr)  and  an  inner  (>-fH/'i«/>'jr«),  containing  Uf-uallv  an 
olcaginouri  or  gummy  Hubftaneo;  in  germination  the  inner 
coat  hurMtH  through  tho  outer  at  a  certain  point;  the  pro- 
truding portion  elongulirig,  and  at  length  ramifying,  fornix 
tho  i}rotiit/tn/oiitif  ihaffiiM  ( protourma,  prntltuUun),  from 
whieli  the  Mtems  arixe,  usually  a  great  many  from  tho 
thalluK  of  a  Hingle  spuro.  The  plants  are  aluo  often  propa- 
gated  by  (jnumir,  or  budM,  variously  ttituated.  HteniH  hhort 
ami  (»f  a  Moft  cellular  structure,  or  moMt  fre<piently  more  or 
le.HS  elongute<I.  and  then  of  u  more  Holid  and  Homewhat 
woody  Htructure,  radiculose  at  tho  buKO.  and.  when  creep- 
ing.  also  from  various  pointH  along  (he  under  side,  or 
often  densely  tomcntoHO-radicuhfse  throughout  their  whole 
length;  usually  more  or  less  (often  much)  branched  (the 
branches  protreeding  from  bud."<  in  the  axiln  of  the  Iciiven); 
leafy,  and  besides  sometimcsclolhed  with  lacinia'  likcfcales 
{pftrnphijtlit).  Leaves  sessile,  never  lobcd  or  parted,  but 
often  serrate  or  spinulose  on  the  nnirgin.  Uhuallv  furnished 
with  a  mid-nervo  (co«M):  the  blade  itamina)  rarely  com- 
posed of  more  than  one  thickness  of  ccIIh  ;  surface  smooth 
or  papillose;  costa  often  parted,  sometimes  lamelhited 
above,  but  oftcner  furrowed  on  the  lower  side,  Kootlets 
jointed  and  branche<l,  often  roughened  or  papillose,  rarely 
tubcrout-ly  thickened,  and  then  containing  starch,  usually 
colored  (brown,  or  not  infrecjucntly  purjde).  Ptomata  are 
sometimes  present  in  the  capsule  wall.  Habitation  on 
rocks,  trees,  rotten  wood,  dungof  animals,  and  on  thcground 
under  extremely  variable  (lualities  and  conditions  of  soil, 
in  almost  every  latitude  and  climate.         t'oE  F.  Austin. 

MossinR  FortI,  j>ost-v.  of  Charlotte  co.,  Va.,  on  tho 
Richmond  and  Danville  K.  11.,  'Mi  miles  S.  W,  of  Iturke- 
ville  .Junction. 

Moss  Troopers,  a  name  applied  in  former  days  to 
the  border-thieves  and  freebooters  who  haunted  the  moimrii 
or  swamps  of  the  Debatable  Land  between  England  and 

Scotland. 

Mossy  Creek,  poat-v.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Tenn.,  on  tho 
East  Tennessee  Virginia  and  (jcorgia  R.  R.,  is  the  seat  of 
Mossy  Creek  College  (Baptist),  and  is  on  a  stream  of  the 
same  name. 

Mossy  Point,  a  v.  (Moss  Point  P.  0.)  of  .Jackson  co., 
Miss.,  n  miles  from  Pascagoula.      Pop.  4-JO. 

Mostacnncm',  town  of  Algeria,  province  of  Oran, 
carries  on  some  trade,  though  its  harbor  is  shallow,  and  has 
some  manufactures  of  carpets,  coverlets,  woollen  fabrics,  and 
jewelry.     Pop.  7200. 

Mostar%  town  of  European  Turkey,  cyalet  of  Bosnia, 
capital  of  Herzegovina,  on  the  \arcnta.  which  is  hero 
crossed  by  a  celebrated  Konian  bridge  consisting  of  one 
arch  of  llj  feet  span.  Tlie  town  manufactures  knife  and 
sword  blades  and  fine  silks,  and  tho  vicinity  produces  an 
excellent  wine.      Pnp.  about  IS.tKlO. 

Most  Trecious  Blood,  rongrcgation  ofthe,  an 
order  of  regular  clerks  (Roman  Catholic)  founded  by  Cas- 
par Bufalo,  who  d.  in  1837.  They  were  first  introduced 
into  the  U.  S.  in  1S44. 

Most  Sncrrd  Heart  of  Jrsiis,  Con^rcfration  of, 
a  society  of  secular  jirtcsls  founded  at  Innspruck  in  IStiC; 
received  the  papal  approbation  in  the  same  year.  Their 
superior  for  the  U.  S.  resides  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mo'snl,  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  capital  of  the  cyalet 
of  Mosul,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the 
remains  of  tho  ancient  Nineveh.  It  was  formerly  .i  manu- 
facturing place  of  great  importance;  its  fine  cotton  fab- 
rics, called  miiMliiift.  were  exported  to  every  European  coun- 
try. Now  its  manufacturing  interest  has  completely  ceased, 
and  European  goods  are  sold  in  its  bazaars.  It  has  im- 
portance only  as  a  station  of  the  transit-trade,  and  even 
as  such  it  has  greatly  declined.     Pop.  about  40,000. 

Motaz'ilitos  [from  the  Arab,  for  "  sectaries  "1.  called 
also  Kadarga,  "free-will   men."  and  Moattalitos,  a 

former  sect  or  body  of  sects  among  the  ^lohammedans. 
The  sect  originated  in  Mohammed's  own  days.  Maba<L 
W'asil  ben  Ata.  and  .\bul  Hudail  were  its  successive  leaders. 
They  oppnscil  Mohammed's  fatalism,  and  introduced  j>hi- 
losophical  and  rationalistic  discussion  into  the  Moslem 
schools.  There  sprang  from  this  origin  numerous  sects  or 
schools — the  .Jobbaians.  the  Thamamians.  the  Pasharians, 
the  ll.isheniites,  tho  Mozdarians.  and  others.  The  sect 
called  Sincere  Itrethrcn  or  True  Friends  was  a  later  devel- 
opment of  the  Motiizilite  movement. 

Motet'*  or  Motctto  [It.],  in  music,  a  name  frequently, 
but  somewhat  vaguely,  given  to  certain  compositions,  chieflr 
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of  a  sacred  character,  which,  though  of  considerable  length, 
are  not  equal  to  the  anthem  in  extent  or  variety  of  move- 
ment. Formerly,  the  motet  had  the  more  definite  signihca- 
tion  of  an  elaboVate  vocul  composition  in  several  parts,  ofter 
founded  on  the  words  of  psalms  or  ancient  hymns,  and  dif- 
fering chiefly  in  length  from  an  anthem  or  a  short  mass. 

Moth  [Ang.-Sax.  mnfjrlhe],  a  perfect  insect  of  the  noc- 
turn.ll  Lepidoptera.  They  are  distinguisheil  from  butterflies 
and  sphinges  by  the  antennnD,  which  are  filiform  or  pectinate 
in  moths.''miistly  knobbed  in  butterflies,  and  enlarged  in 
the  middle  in  the  sphinges.  Moths  are  mostly,  but  not 
always,  nocturnal:  sphinges  mo.«tly  crepuscular  (flying  by 
twilight) ;  and  butterflies  diurnal.  But  the  sphinges  arc 
freqirently  known  as  hawk-moths.  Among  the  best  known 
moths  are  the  silkworm  moths  (Bomhi/jr  mori)  and  the 
clothes  moths  (  Tinea  flnv!/inntella.  T.  Itipr.tzMa  or  carpel 
moth,  etc.).  Their  larva;  attack  woollens,  furs,  feathers, 
etc.,  and  more  rarely  cotton  goods.  Goods  which  are  ex- 
posed to  their  ravages  should  be  carefully  shaken  and 
inspected  about  the  first  of  June.  Powdered  black  pepper 
should  be  strewed  under  the  edges  of  carpets.  Spirits  of 
turpentine,  snuflf,  tobacco,  camphor,  cedar  chips,  corrosive 
sublimate,  benzine,  and  carbolic  acid  are  among  the  agents 
which  are  useful  in  checking  their  ravages. 

Mother  Carey's  Chicken,  or  Stormy  Petrel  (the 
Thallnnitlrmmt  peUujira).  the  smallest  of  web-footed  birds, 
some  six  inches  long,  and  black.  It  nests  in  clefts  of 
rocks  and  holes  along  the  N.  Atlantic  coast.  It  emits 
much  oil  from  the  mouth  when  caught,  doubtless  from  the 
fish  with  which  its  stomach  is  filled.  Sailors  look  upon 
this  bird  as  ominous  of  evil,  but  they  all  have  a  supersti- 
tious dread  of  injuring  if.  Many  believe  that  each  one 
contains  the  soul  of  a  shipwrecked  mariner;  others  con- 
sider them  witches.  It  is  often  seen  in  the  most  stormy 
weather,  and  frequently  rests  upon  the  waves.  The  bird 
has  a  disagreeable  smell.  Mother  Carey's  goose  is  the 
giant  fulmar  {Procellarin  r/iijantea)  of  the  Pacific. 

Mother-of-Pearl,  a  substance  chiefly  afforded  by  the 
shells  of  the  pearl  oyster  {Melcagrina  muriinritifera),  which 
also  yields  the  greater  part  of  the  pearls  of  commerce.  The 
shells  are  obtained  in  the  (iulf  of  California  at  Panama, 
Cubagua,  Cevlon,  Madagascar,  Swan  River.  Manila,  the 
Society  Islands,  etc.  Those  from  Manila  are  the  best; 
they  a're  of  the  black-lipped  variety.  The  Society  Xshands 
furnish  the  silver-lipped  sort,  and  Panama  the  •'  bullock 
shells."  The  genera //(i//Vif/«,  Ttirho,  etc.  also  furnish  some 
mother-of-pearl.  It  is  principally  used  in  knife-handles, 
shirt-buttons,  for  inlaying,  etc. 

Moth'erwell  (William),  b.  in  Glasgow.  Scotland,  Oct. 
13  1797;  published  The  Uarpof  RenfrewMrc  (\iV3).Mlu- 
sU■ehl| .  Ancient  and  Modern  (lS27),and  a  volume  of  Poems, 
A'arrnlire  mid  Lyrical  (1S32).  The  latter  contained  some 
very  fine  ballad's  and  lyrics,  especially  Jennie  Morison. 
which  acquired  great  popularity.  Motherwell  was  for  some 
years  sheriff-clerk  depute  of  Renfrewshire  and  editor  of 
the  Paisley  Mnrjazine  and  Advertiser.  lie  took  charge  of 
the  Glasgow  Courier,  a  Tory  .journal,  in  ISSO,  and  conducted 
it  until  his  death  at  that' city  Nov.  1.  ISIlo.  A  new  and 
greatly  enlarged  edition  of  Motherwell's  Puemt  appeared 
in  1S47,  accompanied  by  a  memoir,  and  was  reprinted  in 
the  U.  S. 

Moth'erwort,  a  labiate  herb,  the  Leonnnia  cardiaca, 
common  in  the  U.  S.,  though  naturalized  from  Europe.  It 
is  used  in  domestic  medicine,  and  prized  for  its  sedative 
and  diaphoretic  powers,  which  are  mild  and  safe  in  charac- 
ter.    Its  smell  and  taste  arc  strong,  and  not  pleasant. 

Mo'tion  [Lat.  mnverc,  mntitm,  -'to  move"]  consists  in 
a  change  of  position  or  place  of  a  point  or  of  a  body,  the 
successtve  positions  of  the  point  or  body  forming  its  path 
or  traiectory. 

There  can  be  no  definite  conception  of  the  motion  of  a 
point  or  body  without  reference  of  its  positions  to  some 
other  point  or  body  in  relation  to  which  the  motion  is  esti- 
mated. On  the  eartli's  surface  we  are  accustomed  to  refer 
nearly  all  ordinary  ]ihenoniena  of  motion  to  some  point 
which  is  fixed  on  the  earth.  Tlie  motion  of  a  person  walk- 
ing is  unconsciously  referred  to  the  points  on  the  ground 
over  which  be  passes;  the  motion  of  a  projectile  is  referred 
to  the  point  at  which  it  receives  the  impulse  which  produces 
its  motion  ;  and  the  conoei)tion  of  the  motion  of  the  solar 
system  is  possible  only  by  referring  it  to  some  point  or  di- 
rection in  space  towards  whicdi  the  system  as  a  whole  is 
supposed  to  move.  The  fumlainental  idea,  therefore,  of  a 
Bim)>Ie  movement  is  that  it  is  relative— i'.  c.  it  must  have 
reference  to  some  point  and  s(Une  direction  which  miiy  be 
supposcrl  fixed.  The  stu<ly  of  the  principles  of  motion 
unconnecteil  with  the  forces  wliich  produce  it  constitutes 
a  branch  of  the  science  of  dynamics  to  which  the  iiamc 
kinemiilirK  (from  a  Greek  word  signifying  "motion")  has 
been  given. 


Velocity  is  a  term  which  has  reference  to  the  rate  of  mo- 
tion of  a  point  or  body.  In  popular  language  we  speak 
of  motion  as  being  slow  or  swift,  without  attaching  any 
very  definite  meaning  to  these  terms,  except  such  as  be- 
longs to  the  particular  movement  under  consideration.  A 
brook  runs  swiftly,  and  an  iirrow  flies  swiftly,  but  the 
swiftness  of  running  water  and  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow 
represent  two  very  difl'erent  rates  of  motion  ;  and  although 
they  convey  quite" definite  ideas  in  one  sense,  yet  something 
is  still  needed  if  we  wish  to  compare  these  two  motions 
definitely  one  with  the  other.  The  term  velocity  is  used 
in  such  a  comparison,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  water  of 
the  brook  moves  with  a  velocity  of  5  feet  a  second,  and  the 
arrow  with  a  velocity  of  200  feet  a  second,  both  being  re- 
ferred to  points  on  the  earth.  The  term  velocity  is  thus 
employed  to  denote  a  definite  measure  of  the  rate  of  mo- 
tion according  to  some  particular  unit  of  measure.  The 
three  simple  units  of  measure  by  which  natural  phenomena 
are  investigated  are  the  unit  of  force,  the  unit  of  time,  and 
the  unit  of  distance  or  space.  The  two  latter  are  employed 
in  the  determination  of  velocity;  and  from  these  two  the 
measure  of  velocity  may  be  obtained — viz.  the  space  meas- 
ured in  units  of  space,  passed  over  by  a  body  in  a  unit  of 
time.  If  a  second  be  taken  as  the  unit  of  time,  the  velo- 
city will  be  the  space  passed  over  by  a  point  or  body  in 
one  second.  In  this  manner  all  velocities  may  be  com- 
pared by  their  measures  in  the  same  units;  assuming  the 
same  interval  of  time  for  the  unit  of  time,  the  velocities 
of  bodies  in  motion  may  be  compared  definitely  by  the 
spaces  passed  over  in  this  unit  of  time. 

If  the  path  or  trajectory  of  a  point  is  known,  and  its 
velocity  given,  the  elements  of  its  motion  are  thus  com- 
pletely determined.  The  motion  is  said  to  be  uniform  when 
equal  portions  of  the  ]>ath  are  passed  over  in  equal  times. 
It  is  r-uried  when  unequal  portions  of  the  path  are  de- 
scribed in  equal  times.  It  is  nniforinly  raricd  when  the 
successive  changes  of  velocity,  increasing  or  diminishing, 
take  place  by  equal  increments  or  decrements  in  the  same 
time.  The  laws  of  motion  require,  therefore,  not  only  that 
the  path  shall  be  known,  but  that  the  velocity  at  each  point 
of  its  path,  or  the  law  by  which  the  velocity  changes,  shall 
be  known.  In  uniform"  movement  this  law  is  expressed 
algebraically  by  the  expression 

or  S=ri  +  vt; 
in  which  n  is  the  velocity  which  the  body  has  at  the  point 
of  its  path  from  which  the  space  is  measured  ;  v  the  constant 
velocity,  and  ( the  time,  in  seconds,  during  which  motion 
has  taken  place  from  the  initial  point.  In  varied  motion 
the  velocity  is  continually  changing,  either  uniformly  or 
otherwise ;  and  to  determine  the  velocity  of  a  point  at  any 
position  of  its  path  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  law  of 
change.  If  the  velocity  increase  or  diminish  at  a  uniform 
rate,  the  velocity  at  any  instant  /.  measured  from  the  in- 
stant at  which  the  velocity  was  ri.  will  be  r  =  ri  ^-  "  ' ;  in 
which  a  is  a  constant  denoting  the  rate  of  variation  of  the 
velocity,  called  the  acceleration,  and  the  space  described 
will  be  represented  by 

„  «'' 

If  the  velocity  is  neither  constant  nor  uniformly  varying, 
its  rate  of  variation,  and  the  relation  between  the  space 
and  time,  may  still  be  found  by  the  mcthoils  of  the  differ- 
ential calculus. 

A  point  is  said  to  have  a  motion  of  tranilation  with  rct- 
erence  to  another  point  when  the  line  joining  the  two 
points  is  altered  in  length.  It  is  said  to  have  a  motion  of 
rotation  in  reference  to  another  point  when  the  line  join- 
in"-  the  two  points  changes  its  direction.  A  point  moving 
in"a  circular  path  has  a  motion  of  rotation  with  reference 
to  the  centre  of  motion,  but  no  motion  of  translation  in 
reference  to  this  centre;  and  a  (loint  the  trajectory  of 
which  is  a  straight  line  has  a  simple  motion  of  translation 
with  reference  to  all  jioints  in  tliat  straight  line.  The 
measure  of  angular  movement  involves  the  unit  of  time 
anil  the  angle  through  wliicli  the  body  turns  in  a  unit  of 
time.  This  angle  is  usually  estimated  by  the  length  of 
the  circular  arc  jiasscd  over  by  a  )ioint  at  the  ilistanco 
unity  from  the  axis,  and  this  length  is  called  the  ani/nlar 
relocili/.  It  results  from  this  mode  of  measuring  angular 
movement  that  if  a  represent  the  angular  velocity,  then 
the  actual  velocity  of  a  point  in  the  b.)dy  at  tlie  distance  r 
from  the  axis,  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  to  its  iiatli, 
will  be  equal  to  the  angular  velocity  multiplied  by  the 
ilistancc  from  the  centre  of  motion,  or  r  ^  n  r.  For  prac- 
tical purposes,  especially  in  the  stu.Iy  of  machines,  it  is 
often  convenient  to  express  the  angular  velocity  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  turns  per  second  of  the  body  about  its 
axis.  If  A'  he  the  number  of  turns  per  second— by  which 
it  is  implied  that  X  may  be  a  fraction  or  a  whole  number 
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— thrn  ft  2w  y,  and  r  -  2ir  JVr  wil!  bo  the  actual  voloeity 
ill"  a  |i<>i[it  lit  Iho  ilir'taiici^  r  fniin  tlui  iixif  in  tin-  «Iir<"'tion 
(if  thr  hiht;«nt,  ir  bi-inj;  th«  ratio  of  the  diaiiictur  tu  the 
oii'iMiinrnrtMiiru. 

Start inj;  thiix  with  tho  (general  propOHition  that  all 
mutinii  in  rolativr.  tii«  motion  fiT  nno  point  with  rcfunrncc 
to  aiinlhcr  irt  urtiially  compoHrd  ol'  two  chMnrntM— ono  a 
chim;^!'  of  iliMtaiici'.  atnl  unuthiT  a  clinn'jc  of  aii^fiihir  pohi- 
tion.  If  a  (;lianj<oof  ilii*lun»!u  onlytakt'f  plact',  tliu  motion 
of  i^ithtir  point  reforrcil  to  tin)  otlu-r  in  a  movement  of 
traiiHhition;  if  a  chiinu't^  of  anjcl"  "nly  inkt'H  plar-i-.  tlic 
rnovenn-nt  iH  onn  fif  siitiplo  rotation  ;  an*l  if  botli  tUvc 
chanK^'rt  occur  Hiinultani'oiiNly,  thr  niovumont  if<  a  motion 
of  tranwlution  an<I  rolution  coinhintnl.  \  riy^'ui  Ixuly  im 
Raid  to  liavo  u  nioiion  of  translation  when  all  points  of  Mio 
body  dcmirihc  paralUd  tine,  and  a  motion  of  rotation  wht-n 
any  linn  of  tlit*  hoily  tdian^iew  it-*  direction. 

fOfulirrtinU  t\„njtiiriitirf  Mt.ti>niH»/  I'tiiutn. — Two  points 
inctvinj;  in  (ho  Haiuo  Htraitjht  liiw  have  a  relattvr.  motion 
equal  to  tlui  sum  or  difVeronro  of  their  motions  in  reference 
to  a  third  p<pint  in  \\\v.  wamo  line.  If  the  pointn  move  in 
the  Hiinui  ilircction,  their  relative  nioti<in  wiH  he  the  dilT<!r- 
eiico.  antl  if  in  opposite  ilirectionw  Ihi^  nuin,  of  their  motion^ 
in  roforeneo  to  the  third  point.  If  tlie  pointw  m«»vo  with 
tho  name  velocity,  tho  distance  between  them  will  remain 
Invariuide  wlien  they  move  in  tliefame  directiim.  and  will 
euiitinually  in('reaHC  if  they  move  in  oppo,-ilc  directions. 
When  two  ])oints  rotate  about  a  third,  tho  three  points 
lyiuEj  in  tho  same  ]dune,  if  the  two  revoIvinR  points  arc 
riijidly  (Minncctod.  their  nn};ular  motions  and  velocities 
will  he  the  same;  their  rom/jfir^/nv  motion**  will  differ  only 
in  their  tan;;cntial  velocities,  whidi  depcn'l  on  their  dis- 
tiinces  from  the  centre  of  n>tation.  Their  nhilirr  motions 
will,  however,  bo  found  to  consist  of  a  rotation  about  each 
other  with  tho  same  angular  velocity  with  which  they  re- 
vidvo  about  the  common  central  point.  If  two  points  con- 
nected toi»cther  by  an  invariable  line  revolve  about  difTerent 
centres,  their  relative  and  comparative  motions  may  be 
found  by  tho  application  t)f  a  theorem  which  forms  the 
basis  of  nearly  the  whole  theory  of  (Mnnbinnticm  in  incchnn- 
ism — viz.:  If  tw«)  points  are  so  connected  that  tfieir  dis- 
tance apart  remains  invariable,  the  components  of  their 
velocities  along  the  straight  lino  joining  them  must  bo 
equal. 

C(ntif)ofiition  of  Trantifatio»ii. — Tf  a  point  move  over  one 
siile  of  a  parallelogram,  and  then  over  the  next  adjacent 
siilc,  the  effect  will  be  the  same  a«  if  it  had  moved  along 
the  (liagonal — I'.r.  its  relative  motion  with  reference  to  the 
starting-point  will  be  the  same.  Tho  two  motions  along 
tho  sides  arc  called  the  eompcmcnts,  and  the  fliagonal 
motion  tho  resultant  motion.  It  follows  from  this  that 
any  motion  of  translation  may  be  resolveil  into  two  com- 
ponents in  any  two  given  directions  by  constrneting  a 
parallelogram  of  which  tho  diagonal  is  the  original  motion, 
tho  sides  having  the  given  direction.  In  tho  same  manner 
tho  voloeityof  a  point  in  a  given  direction  may  bo  resolvecl 
into  two  component  velocities  having  given  directions.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  construct  a  parallehtgram  such  that 
the  diagonal  shall  represent  by  its  length  the  veloeity,  and 
the  sides  drawn  in  the  reijuired  direction  will  represent  tho 
cumponent  velocities.  If  the  components  arc  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  the  })araIlclogram  will  bo  a  rectangle. 
Jirsithitt'on  nutl  (\>mpi>»iti<m  of  /intntiouA. — The  rotation 
of  a  rigid  body  about  a  given  axis  is  equivalent  to  tho  re- 
sultant of  two  component  rotations  about  two  axes  parallel 
to  the  given  axis  and  in  the  same  plane,  the  angular  ve- 
locities of  each  of  the  three  rotations  being  proportiimal  to 
the  distance  between  the  other  two  axes.  It  follows  from 
this  that  if  two  wheels  revolving  about  their  centres  re- 
main in  contact  with  each  other,  the  point  of  contact  being 
in  the  line  joining  the  centres,  the  angular  velocities  of  the 
wheels  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  their  radii.  This 
]iroposition  forms  the  basis  of  tlie  construction  of  spur- 
gearing.  This  kind  of  gearing  illustrates  the  ciimposition 
ami  resolution  of  parallel  rotations.  If  one  wheel  be  fixed, 
and  the  other  roll  around  it,  the  motion  of  any  point  in  the 
rolling  wheel  about  the  instantaneous  axis  or  pitch-point 
may  he  regarded  as  compoundeil  of  the  rotation  about  the 
axis  of  the  rolling  wheel  and  tlie  rotation  of  the  axis  of 
the  rolling  wheel  about  the  axis  of  the  fixed  wheel. 

Rotations  may  be  resolved  and  compounded  in  another 
manner.  \  rotation  about  a  given  axis  may  be  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  two  rotations  about  twct  axes  which  inter- 
sect the  given  axis  at  the  same  point,  tho  angular  veloci- 
ties about  each  of  the  three  axes  being  proportional  to  the 
sum  of  tho  angle  between  tho  other  two.  This  proposition 
is  the  basis  of  construction  of  bevel  wheels.  If  one  cone 
roll  u]ion  another  having  the  same  vertex,  tho  surfaces  of 
the  two  cones  being  constantly  in  contact  along  an  ele- 
ment, any  point  in  tho  rolling  cone  may  be  regarded  as 
having  a  rotation  about  its  own  axis  combined  with  a  ro- 


tation of  thin  fixTn  about  tho  nx\n  of  tho  fixed  cone;  or  oi 
having  a  flniple  rotali<in  about  the  element  of  conlart  an 
an  in«lantaneouH  axii.  To  llnd  llie  diameters  of  two  bev- 
eled wliceU  which  Khali  revolve  with  given  angular  velocl- 
tiert  about  two  inlerfeeting  axew,  it  Ih  only  n"*eeHt<ary  to 
draw  two  liner*  inter^eeting  eiM;h  other  an<l  making  thu 
require*!  angle  between  tho  axon.  If,  then,  from  the  p'ont 
of  interxeetion  diNtanees  be  lalil  off  proportional  to  the 
angular  veliH'ities  of  the  wheeln  retipeetively,  the  diagonal 
of  a  parallelogram  efinHtrucled  on  lher<o  linen  will  repre 
sent  the  line  of  contact  of  two  r*dltng  rones.  Su*di  a  eon- 
Htruetion  may  be  ealled  tin;  paraUetogrutn  of  rottili<>nf<. 
Thir*  paralhdograni  deterinine»  the  relative  diamelerf*  of 
the  bev*d  wht^ols, 

Ilolieal  or  serow-like  motion  may  bo  regarded  an  cither 
eompoiindcd  of  a  rotation  about  an  axiH  and  a  translation 
in  the  direction  of  that  axir*,  or  it  may  bo  conF<i<lorcd  an 
conip*ninded  of  two  rotations  about  two  axes  lying  in  dif- 
ferent planes.  Tho  latter  proposition  is  illu*'trate*i  by  tho 
rolling  of  one  hyperboloid  upon  another,  their  surfucefl 
being  in  contact  along  the  rignt-lined  element  which  con- 
stitutes the  instantaneous  axis  of  the  rolling  hyperb*doid. 
Such  hyperboh)idrf  form  the  basis  for  the  construction  of 
skew-bevel  wheels. 

It  follows  from  the  principles  of  the  composition  of  mo- 
tions that  the  most  complex  motiim  of  a  rigid  body  may 
be  regardeil  as  equivalent  at  each  instant  to  a  rotati<»n 
abftut  an  instantaneous  axis,  and  a  translation  along  that 
axis  combined,  each  point  of  the  body  describing  a  helical 
path. 

Tho  combination  of  two  motions  of  straight  translation 
transverse  to  each  other  gives  rif'c  usually  to  curved  tra- 
jectories. If  one  be  a  reciprocating  motion  of  small  ampli- 
tude, and  tho  other  a  continuous  motion,  the  eurve  tJike3 
an  un*lulating  or  wave-like  form.  Harmonic  motion  is  a 
reciprocating  motion  in  a  straight  line,  in  which  tlie  ve- 
locitv  at  every  in'^tant  is  equal  to  the  component  parallel 
to  the  straight  line  of  another  ])oint  which  moves  uni- 
formlv  in  a  circle,  tho  amjditudc  of  the  reeiproealing  mo- 
tion being  equal  to  the  *liametor  of  the  circle.  The  motion 
of  the  piston  of  tho  steam-engine  would  bo  exactly  har- 
monic if  tho  ecmneeting-rod  were  infinite  in  length.  The 
motitm  is  approximately  harmonic  in  ordinary  ca^es  of 
piston-and'Crank  motion. 

The  moti*»ns  of  one  curve  rolling  on  another  curvo,  or 
one  body  rolling  on  another  body,  present  particular 
cases  of  the  general  proposition  of  the  movement  of  rigid 
bodies,  which  arc  not  only  often  observed,  but  which  form 
the  bases  of  useful  npplieatiims.  The  case  of  a  wheel  roll- 
ing (in  another  wheel  has  been  referred  to.  In  this  case 
any  point  of  the  eircumfercnce  of  the  rolling  wheel  de- 
scribes about  tho  instantaneous  axes  or  point  of  contact  a 
continuous  curve  called  an  epicycloid..  A  cylinder  rolling 
on  a  jdane  furnishes  an  example  in  which  a  rotation  is 
combined  with  a  translation  of  the  rotating  body,  the  re- 
sultant motion  of  any  jtoint  in  the  cylinder  being  a  rota- 
tion about  an  instantaneous  axis,  which  is  the  line  of  con- 
tact of  the  cylinder  and  plane.  Any  point  of  tho  cylinder 
describes  a  curve  calle»l  a  trochoid,  and  a  point  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  cylinder  a  curve  called  a  cycloid.  The  crank- 
pin  of  a  locomotive  wheel  describes  a  trochoid,  and  a  point 
in  tho  circumference  of  the  wheel  a  cycloid,  as  the  engine 
moves  along  the  track.  A  p(dnt  in  a  plane  rollitig  on  a 
cylinder,  or  a  jioint  in  a  string  unwound  from  a  wheel, 
describes  an  involute  of  the  circle  from  which  it  is  un- 
wrapped. 

Tlie  motion  of  the  piston  of  a  locomotive-engino  fur- 
nishes an  interesting  examjdc  of  cumparativo  and  relative 
motions  of  translation.  In  the  forward  motion  it  acts  as 
the  moving  surface  which  gives  rotation  through  the 
crank  to  the  wheel,  an*l  in  the  backward  motion  as  a  point  i 

of  resistance,  the  cylinder  being  pushed  away  from  the 
piston  ;  considered  relatively  to  each  other,  the  piston  and  I 

cylinder  have  precisely  the  same  motions  as  they  would  i 

have  if  the  l*»comotive  were  suspended  from  the  earth. 
Considered  with  reference  to  the  earth,  the  cylinder  has  a 
continuous  uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line,  while  the 
piston,  at  one  point  of  each  revolution,  comes  partially  to 
a  state  of  rest  with  reference  to  the  earth.  It  would  come 
to  rest  if  tho  crank-])in  were  in  the  circumference  of  the 
driving-wheel.  When  a  body  is  spoken  of  as  being  at  rest, 
it  is  understood  only  as  being  nt  rest  relatively  to  other 
points,  there  being  no  point  of  absolute  rest  in  the  uni- 
I  verse. 

I  It  will  have  become  apparent  from  this  very  brief  dis- 
'  cussion  of  the  ]irinciplcs  of  motion  that  the  actual  path  of 
a  material  point  in  space  may  be  the  result  of  a  compli- 
cated series  of  motions.  Leaving  out  of  consideration 
'  the  infinitesimal  motions  of  vibration  which  the  molecules 
I  of  bodies  have,  and  which  constitute  the  cnuse  or  phe- 
1  nomena  of  heat,  a  particle  may  have  a  resultant  motion 
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which  is  compounded  of  an  almost  unlimited  number  of 

separate  motions.  Take,  for  instance,  a  point  in  a  pro- 
jectile:  it  usually  has  a  motion  of  rotation  about  an  axis 
within  the  body  of  the  projectile  ;  it  has  a  parabolic  motion 
with  reference  "to  the  earth,  while  it  partakes  of  the  motion 
of  the  earth  around  the  sun.  It  is  thus  made  clearly  evi- 
dent that  in  discussing  motion  it  must  usually  be  restricted 
to  certain  relative  conditions  which  constitute  the  particu- 
lar points  of  any  investigation.  W.  P.  Trowbridge. 

Mo'tions,  a  sort  of  simple  dramatic  exhibition,  gen- 
erally illustrating  some  scriptural  narrative,  the  characters 
bein^  represented  by  wooden  puppets,  while  the  dialogue 
was  fpoken  behind  the  scenes.  In  England  they  prevailed 
from  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century. 

Motley  (John  Lothrop),  LL.D..  D.  C.  L..  b.  at  Dorches- 
ter, Mass.,  Apr.  15,  1814;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  18.11  ; 
studied  at  Giittingen  and  Berlin  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1836;  became  in  1841  secretary  of  legation  at  St.  Peters- 
burg; U.  S.  minister  to  Austria  1866-67  ;  to  England  1869 
-Tof  After  long  and  exhaustive  researches  and  manifold 
preparations  he  published  in  London  in  1856  The  Rise  of 
the  DiiUh  Kepuhlie  {A  vols.),  which  immediately  attracted 
great  attention  both  in  America  and  Europe,  and  has  been 
translated  into  German,  French,  Dutch,  and  Danish  The 
History  nf  the  United  Netherhwda  (4  vols.)  followed  from 
1861  to  1868,  and  the  Life  nf  John  ran  Barnereld  in  18(4, 
with  equal  success.  His  pictures  of  characters,  events,  and 
social  states  are  complete  and  vivid,  and  breathe  in  general 
a  spirit  of  justice  and  truth,  in  spite  of  the  very  decided 
love  and  hatred  with  which  he  painted.  D.  May  29,  18i7. 
Mot'mot  [named  from  their  notes],  a  genus  litomolm) 
of  passerine  birds,  usually  assigned  to  the  Coraeiada-, 
although  their  place  in  the  class  of  birds  is  by  no  means 
certain.  They  feed  upon  fruits,  reptiles,  and  other  small 
animals,  have  remarkably  brilliant  plumage,  and  inhabit 
tropical   America.     There  are  several  species.     (See  Mo- 

M0TID.€.) 

Motril',  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Granada,  is  situ- 
ated on  an  exceedingly  fertile  plain  where  vines,  cotton, 
sugar-cane,  and  maize  are  cultivated  with  great  success. 
The  town  is  well  built  and  enterprising.  Pop.  about  l:i,UOO. 
Mott  (Gen.  Gershom).  b.  in  Mercer  co.,  N.  J.,  in  1822; 
was  an  officer  in  the  Mexican  war:  was  successively  col- 
onel of  the  5th  and  6th  X.  .1.  Vols.  1861-62  ;  served  in  the 
Peninsular  campaign  under  Gen.  McClellan  :  was  wounded 
at  the  second  battle  of  Cull  Run ;  made  brigadier-general 
Sept.  7.  1862 :  commanded  the  2d  New  Jersey  brigade  at 
Chancellorsville,  where  he  was  again  wounded ;  was  dis- 
tinguished at  Gettysburg  :  appointed  brevet  major-general 
Sept.  10,  1864;  commanded  the  2d  division  of  the  4th 
corps  in  the  final  campaign  against  Richmond,  and  re- 
ceived the  rank  of  full  major-general  Dec.  1,  1865. 

Mott  (LrcRETiA  CoflSnl,  b.  at  Nantucket.  Mass.,  .Ian. 
3,  1793,  of  Quaker  parentage;  removed  in  1804  to  Boston, 
and  in  1809  to  Phihadelpbia;  where  in  1811  she  wjis  married 
to  James  Mott;  became  in  1817  a  teacher,  and  soon  after  a 
preacher  of  the  Society  of  Friends  ;  adhered  after  1827  to 
the  Hicksite  party:  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of 
the  American  Anti-slavery  Society  (1833) ;  for  many  years 
preached  against  slavery,  war.  and  other  evils,  and  finally 
became  a  leader  in  the  woman-suffrage  movement.  D. 
Nov.  11,  18S0. 

Mott  (Valentine),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Glen  Cove,  L.  I., 
Aug.  20,  1785,  was  the  son  of  Henry  Mott,  an  able  physi- 
cian ;  was  educated  in  New  York,  London,  and  Edinburgh  ; 
held  professorships  of  surgery  in  Columbia  College  and 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  N.  Y..  1809-26 
and  1830-40;  in  Rutgers  .Medical  College  1826-30,  and 
was  professor  of  surgery  and  relative  anatomy  in  the  New 
York  University  Medical  College  1840-60.  Dr.  Mott  was 
one  of  the  boldest  and  most  successful  surgical  operators 
of  any  age  or  country.  The  pupil  of  Cooper,  Bell,  Aber- 
ncthy,  and  the  ablest  surgeons  of  (Ireut  Britain,  he  was 
inferior  to  none  of  them  in  jiractical  skill  or  in  successful 
treatment  after  the  operation.  Though  a  friend  of  con- 
servative surgery,  his  capitiil  operations  were  counted  by 
thousands.  Among  his  great  operations  were  the  success- 
ful tying  of  the  ]irimitivc  iliac  artery  for  aneurism  (its 
first  performance)  :  the  successful  removal  of  the  right 
clavicle,  with  the  application  of  forty  ligatures;  the  tying 
of  the  innominate  artery  for  aneurism  ;  the  resection  of 
two  iufhoJ  of  the  deep  jugular  vein  ;  the  tying  (forty-six 
times)  of  the  common  carotid,  etc.  He  was  the  inventor 
of  valuable  surgical  implements  ;  had  wide  fame  as  an  ne- 
cnneheiir;  was  a  brilliant  and  able  lecturer;  published  a 
translation  of  Velpeau's  Operniire  Snitien/,  with  largo  ad- 
ditions;  a  volume  of  travels  in  the  East  (1842).  a  vol- 
ume of  published  clinical  lectures  (1860).  and  many  pin- 
feBSional  papers  and  addresses.    Ho  was  the  recipient  ol 


many  foreign  distinctions   and  a    member  of   numerous 
learned  societies.     D.  in  New  York  Apr.  26,  1865. 

Mot'ta  di  Liven'za,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  prov- 
ince of  Treviso,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Livenza.  This 
place  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  was  not  without  im- 
portance during  the  .Middle  Ages.  It  is  now  an  industri- 
ous and  prosperous  town.     Pop.  in  1874,  5677. 

Motte  (  Rebecca  Brewton  l,  b.  in  South  Carolina  about 
1740-  married  in  1758  to  Jacob  .Motte,  a  planter,  by  whom 
she  had  six'  children  ;  was  left  a  widow  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, at  which  time  she  resided  in  a  fine  mansion  near 
Buck's  Head  Neck,  on  the  Congaree,  which  was  occupied 
by  a  British. garrison  of  150  men  under  Capt.  McPher- 
son,  and  named  Fort  Motte.  This  fort  was  besieged  by 
Marion  and  Lee.  and  set  on  fire  by  shooting  combustibles 
upon  the  roof,  Mrs.  Motte  herself  furnishing  a  fine  East 
Indian  bow  and  bundle  of  arrows  for  the  purpose.  The 
British  then  surrendered,  the  fiames  were  extinguished, 
and  Mrs.  Motte  presided  at  a  dinner  to  which  the  officers 
of  both  forces  sat  down.  D.  in  1815.  Two  of  her  daughters 
were  successively  married  to  Gen.  Thomas  Pinckney,  and 
a  third  to  Col.  William  Alston.  (See  her  Biographi/,  in 
Mrs.  Ellet's  Women  of  the  Hevolution.) 

Motte  (or  Mothe)  Cadillac,  de  la  (Sieur  Antoise), 
founder  of  Detroit,  a  Gascon  nobleman,  b.  about  1660; 
served  in  the  French  army  in  Acadia,  and  in  1680  was 
sent  to  France  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  with  information 
rcarding  the  colonies;  was  made  in  1691  lord  of  Bona- 
gnat  and  Mount  Desert,  including  the  shores  of  French- 
man's Bay,  Me. ;  became  in  1694  commandant  of  Michili- 
maekinac";  built  in  1701  Fort  Pontchartrain,  now  Detroit; 
had  long  struggles  with  the  Canadian  authorities,  the  Jes- 
uits, the  Miamis,  and  the  Natchez;  became  in  1711  gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana ;  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi scheme  ;  returned  to  France  in  1717,  and  nothing 
farther  is  known  of  his  career. 

MotterougeSDe  la,b.in  1802,  received  his  military 
education  at  vSt.Cyr;  distinguished  himself  as  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  Crimean  war;  became  general  of  division 
1855  ;  commanded  the  first  division  of  the  corps  of  Mac- 
Mahon  in  the  Italian  war  of  1859  ;  was  placed  on  the  re- 
serve list  in  1867,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Corps 
Legi.slatif  in  1869  from  the  department  of  Cote  du  Nord. 
In  the  German  war  of  1870-71,  after  the  defeat  of  the  im- 
perial army,  he  was  recalled  to  service,  and  received  the 
command  in  Sept.,  1870.  of  the  army  of  the  Loire,  num- 
bering about  30,000  men.  With  this  army  he  pushed  for- 
ward "from  Orleans,  met  a  German  detachment  under  Gen. 
von  der  Tann,  was  defeated  at  Artenay  Oct.  10,  and  thrown 
back  to  Orleans,  and  defeated  once  more  here  and  com- 
pelled to  retreat  to  Sologne,  after  which  events  he  resigned 
his  command.  AucrsT  Niemann. 

Mott  Haven,  a  former  post-y.  of  Westchester  co., 
N.  Y.,  now  included  in  New  York  City.  It  is  on  the  East 
River,  and  on  the  New  Haven  and  Harlem  R.  Rs.,  5  miles 
from  the  Grand  Central  dcpfit.  N.  Y.  It  has  many  sub- 
urban residences  and  manufacturing  interests. 

Mottley  (John),  b.  in  London,  England,  in  1692;  the 
real  author  of  Joe  MilterK  Jests,  or  The  Wits'  Vade  ;Vcciini 
(1739) :  also  wrote  five  dramas,  a  volume  of  f.ii-es  nf  Drn- 
vmtie  .Authors  {17471.  histories  of  Peter  the  Great  (1739) 
and  of  the  empress  Catharine  of  Russia  (1744).  and  other 
miscclliincrius  works.     D.  at  London  Oct.  3.  1750. 

Motto'la,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Locce, 
situ.-ited  on  a  hill  about  12  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Taranto. 
This  town  was  a  miirfiuisate  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
it  was  in  its  neighborhood  that  Dcntatus  obtained  his  great 
victory  over  Pyrrhus  (275  n.  c).     Pop.  in  1874,  5765. 
Mott's,  tp.  of  Clarendon  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  600. 
Mott'ville,  tp.  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  721. 
Motlvillo,  post-y.   of  Skaneateles  tp.,  Onondaga  co., 
N.  Y..  on  the  Skaneateles  River  and  R.  R.,  2*  miles  N.  of 
Skaneateles.     Pop.  276. 
Moiiflon.     Sec  SiiKEP. 

Mould  |Ang.-Sax.  molde],  a  term  used  in  common 
language  to  denote  any  of  the  smiillcr  filamentous  fungi. 
The  word  is  not  susceptible  of  scientific  definition,  as  the 
fungi  popuhirly  called  moulds  belong  to  several  ditTcrent 
9rders  and  differ  widely  from  one  another  in  structure. 
Reference  to  bread-mould  will  be  found  in  the  article  on 
j  MrcoRivi;  to  lettuce  and  onion  mould  in  that  on  l'i;uo- 
Nosi'oii  v..  W.  G.  Faui.ow. 

Moulding  [Lnt.  modidns.  ••  small  measure  "].  The  art 
of  moulding  may  be  called  the  embodiment  of  the  varied 
thought  of  the  designer  in  enduring  material,  and  hence  it 
!  involves  processes,  methods,  and  materials  dilTcring  widely 
fn.Tu  each  other  in  their  nature  and  treatment.  The 
making  of  the   pattern  or  model  is  the  first  step  in  this 
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ombndiincnt,  and  thio  ofton  fcocn  forward  under  tlio  hand 
o(  (In-  urtim  or  de^ii;n<T  hiinfcif,  and  H'liiKitiirifM  by  the 
I'kill  <it'  nil  iinderworktiiHii.  whose  ^iiidu  in  the  phin  itr 
wlu-ri-li  nl"  the  inaHtur-htind.  In  eitlirr  caf^c  iiiiiny  con- 
tiiviiiH-trH  arc  iis(m1  fnr  exiM-iiitin^'  the  hihor  of  tht'  paltern- 
ninkiii;^,  Mm  ncr<'o.HHity  of  this  arifiiijr  from  tho  fin*t  that  a 
very  htr^e  nuinber  of  |)atternH  are  iimid  only  on<;c  or  hut 
for  a  very  few  tiiiieH  at  nutHt.  The  ehief  wtiidy  in  many 
fiuttiTUM  is  to  render  the  comidrx  form  of  th*;  denij^'n  prac;- 
iii-altli'  at,  any  rcaHiinahh-  cuhI,  luid  in  othi-rs  to  Mimplify  thit 
nuniMin;;  ho  that  ^rcat  numiii-rH  of  thti  )!iiHtin;;s  may  he 
produced  in  a  brief  time.  Tlie  pattern  for  a  macHivu  bed- 
phiti!  or  Honie  fimihir  part  of  n  marine  cn^^ino  may  bo 
inniu'd  as  an  instance  of  the  former  case,  and  thoKo  uwed 
in  t)i<-  nniniifactiiro  of  door-hinges  or  of  partH  of  otovei*  of 
the  hirtcr. 

In  nionhlins  the  phiiner  fctrms  of  castingn  the  pattern  ib 
hiid  on  a  phme  ^'urfacI>  or  foHow-board,  and  a  Ihisk  or 
frame  of  ^iinicicnt  depth  is  placed  around  it.  Into  this 
IhiMk  muul'lirii^-sand  is  sifted,  h<i  that  the  fine  partiides 
whall  till  all  the  crevices  <d'  the  jpattern.  The  Hand  is  then 
rammed  hard  until  tht>  llask  in  fiMcd.and  a  chise  board  top 
is  liiid  on  it.  The  fhisk  is  then  turned  upside  (hiwn,  the 
follow-hniird  is  taken  off,  and  a  sectmi!,  or  ope  piece,  of 
flask  is  laid  on  above  wliat  was  at  first  the  under  side  of 
the  pattern.  Coarso  sand  is  then  scattered  over  the  Hur- 
faeo  which  had  hiin  on  the  follow-hoard,  so  that  the  mass 
of  sand  which  isafterwartl  raniniecl  into  tlio  eopc-flask  may 
be  iH-atly  and  perfectly  separated  from  (he  first.  The  eopc- 
lliisk,  uifli  llic  siind  c-ontainc'l  in  it,  is  then  lifted  (df,  bring- 
in-;  in  it  in  the  san<l  the  impression  of  the  upper  side  of 
the  pattern  ;  and  the  pattern  is  carefully  drawn  out  of  the 
sand  in  the  lower  part  of  the  flask.  After  a  gate  or  pas- 
BaKC-wny,  by  which  the  metal  may  flow  int  »  the  mould, 
has  been  cut  in  tlic  smol,  the  two  jiarts  of  the  (lask  are  put 
together  again  accurately,  and  the  mould  is  complete  for 
the  recuption  of  the  metal  or  material  from  which  tbo  cast- 
ing is  to  bo  made. 

As  eastings  have  been  minlc  from  almost  every  kind  of 
metal  or  material  which  can  bi-  nu-Ited  or  softcm-J  by  heat, 
so  a  wide  variety  of  materials  have  been  sought  for  and 
have  been  used  for  moubls.  The  idea  of  the  moulding, 
however,  has  been  substantially  the  same  in  each  (?asc,  the 
method  varying  only  with  the  special  character  of  the  pat- 
tern. 

It  is  often  n,cedful  to  make  openings  into  or  through  the 
easting;  and  when  these  are  of  moderate  size  they  are 
made  by  placing  cores  in  the  cavity  of  the  sand-mould. 
These  are  blocks  or  bars,  whicli  are  made  in  suitable  bo.xes 
from  sand  t!»at  has  been  moistencl  with  a  glutinous  mate- 
rial, so  that  when  dried  the  cores  have  a  certain  amount 
of  strength.  When  the  internal  cavities  are  large,  or  the 
casting  is  of  a  box  shape,  the  interior  is  built  up  or  moulded 
in  a  somewhat  ditlercnt  way  from  that  indicated,  but  al- 
ways so  that  the  sections  of  the  inouhl  may  be  detached 
from  each  other  and  the  parts  of  the  pattern  withdrawn. 
Mimy  pieces  of  a  simple  cylindrical  form  are  swept  up  hy 
a  method  precisely  analogr)us  in  the  sand  material  to  the 
jirocess  of  turning  in  wood  or  iron.  The  sweep  hy  wliich 
the  outline  of  the  mould  is  made  is  moved  arouncl  the  cen- 
tral axis,  while  the  material  is  stationary,  and  takes  the 
circular  outline  as  it  is  built  up  piece  by  piece  around  the 
centre. 

Whenever  the  exterior  surface  of  the  pattern  has  pro- 
jections or  parts  tliat  are  under-cut,  they  are  often  made 
loose,  so  as  tn  be  left  imbedded  in  the  sand  when  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  jtnttcrn  is  drawn  out.  the  loose  under-cut 
parts  being  afterward  drawn  out  separately. 

A  very  large  jiart  of  the  work  produced  in  leading 
hrancliesof  manufacture  is  that  known  as  green-sand  work, 
so  called  because  the  castings  are  ^nade  in  snnd  that  has 
been  slightly  dampened  with  water.  If.  however,  castings 
are  required  to  possess  greater  strength,  to  be  more  cer- 
tainly free  from  imperfections,  or  if  they  must  be  large  and 
complex  in  outline,  they  are  usually  made  in  dry  moulds. 
Fur  these  the  sand  is  moistened  with  some  glutinous  mate- 
riiil.  and  after  the  mould  ha^  been  completed,  but  before 
the  parts  of  it  are  linally  put  together,  it  is  thoroughly 
dried  in  an  oven.  By  this  means  the  chance  is  wlnilly  re- 
moved of  imperfections  arising  from  the  blowing  into"  and 
through  the  melted  metal  of  the  vapor  from  the  moisture 
contained  in  the  damp  or  green  sand. 

It  is  invariably  necessary  to  provide  vents  or  outlets  for 
the  gases  arising  from  the  heating  of  the  organic  matter 
contained  either  in  the  material  of  the  mould  or  of  the 
cores,  for  these  are  Mkoly  to  cause  flaws  in  the  eastings  if 
confined,  or  in  some  cases  to  give  rise  to  quite  disastrous 
explosions. 

In  order  to  give  the  smoothest  possible  surface  to  the 
castings  when  made  in  iron,  the  surfaces  of  the  sand-mould 
arc  dusted  over  with  finely-powdered  coal,  which  is  after- 


ward  Hmoothod  down  carefully.  Tbo  cfloot  of  tbiii  facing 
iK  to  prevent  the  fluid  iron  from  burning  into  Ihu  nand,  and 
thuH  eaiit^iiig  an  iiKTUPlutioii  on  the  canting.  In  iron  work 
the  metal  in  UHually  melted  in  u  cupola  furnace,  which  In  a 
high  vertical  cylinder  of  nhmt  iron,  with  an  interior  lining 
tii'  lirebriek.  The  fuel  and  iron  are  jiut  in  together  near 
the  top,  and  the  blast  is  admitted  at  the  n\iU'.n  of  the  fhcll 
near  the  botlftiii.  The  melted  iron  is  gathered  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  furniUM,',  and  irt  run  out  iih  required.  In  tufv)' 
where  tlm  utmost  strength  is  needetl,  as  in  iron  guni",  (he 
metal  is  melted  in  a  reverberatory  furnncc,  in  which  it  may 
be  inaintatiicd  in  a  state  of  fuF<ion  until,  by  repeated  tcft^, 
it  iH  fouihi  to  be  of  the  right  quality.  In  thii«  furnace  Iho 
fuel  and  the  iron  are  kept  apart  from  eaeh  other,  no  that 
no  injurious  admixture  may  occur  of  any  of  the  chance 
impurities  of  the  fuel  with  the  melted  iron.  In  the  meltinj^ 
of  bras'*  and  of  any  line  metal  a  crucible  is  generally  u^ed 
for  holding  it,  which  is  covered  up  in  a  furnace  or  inelting- 
holc,  and  <rlosely  surrounded  by  the  burning  fuel.  In  cniit- 
ing  from  a  crucible  the  metal  may  be  poured  direetly  into 
th<!  mould,  but  from  tfic  cupola  furnace  the  iron  i*<  run  into 
a  ladle,  in  which  it  may  bo  taken  over  any  distance  to  the 
mould  as  ror|uircd. 

In  the  inanagenient  of  large  foundries  it  han  been  found 
expedient,  and  even  necessary,  to  adapt  ^-pecial  eontri^  aiicen 
to  the  work  of  moulding,  not  only  to  save  the  <;oKt  of  man- 
ual labor  in  handling  the  patternn  and  materials  whilo 
making  the  moulds,  but  also  to  Have  at  least  a  part  of  (be 
cost  of  the  patterns  themselves.  P'or  this  purpose  very 
jterfcct  machines  have  been  devised  for  moulding  such 
things  as  shot  ami  shell  for  ordnance,  hinges  and  locks  for 
builders'  use,  and  especially  for  flueh  things  as  toi^thcd 
wheels  or  gearing.  Very  costly  patterns  have  always  been 
made  in  years  past  for  such  wheels,  each  pattern  being  a 
complete  duplicate  of  the  proposed  casting,  and  involving 
great  labor  and  cost  in  its  preparation.  In  the  use  of  a 
gear-moulding  machine  the  teeth  in  the  mouh)  arc  formed 
by  ramming  the  sand  around  a  very  short  section  of  tho 
circumference  nt  a  time,  a  pattern  giving  the  neerlfu)  shape 
of  the  to()th  being  projierly  placed  in  the  machine.  Tno 
special  ofticc  of  the  machine  in  this  case  is  to  enable  the 
snort  piece  of  toothe*!  pattern  ti>  be  withdrawn  accurately 
from  the  sand  rammed  again-t  it,  an*!  to  be  moved  around 
the  exact  required  fracti<m  of  the  circumference  in  rca'li- 
ness  for  onothcr  section  of  the  moulding.  In  this  way  tho 
great  cost  of  making  more  than  a  very  few  teeth  is  saved, 
as  compared  with  the  older  method  of  using  a  pattern  of 
a  full  circumference.  P.  Bar-nks. 

IHoiilins%  town  of  Franco,  capital  of  the  department 
of  .Allicr.  on  the  Allier.  here  crossed  by  one  of  the  finest 
bridges  in  France.  It  is  a  beautifully  situated  and  hand- 
somely built  t<iwn.  with  a  fine  cathedral,  large  cavalry 
barracks,  and  other  public  buildings,  ;ind  important  man- 
ufactures of  cottons  and  cutlery.     Pop.  19,890. 

Moult'in^;  [Old  Kng.  tnnut],  or  Exuviation,  the  pe- 
riodical casting  off  of  sliell,  skin,  horns,  feathers,  or  otner 
parts  of  the  integument,  such  as  takes  place  once  a  year  or 
oftener  fin  some  animals  once  every  few  days)  among  ser- 
pents, batraehians.  spiders,  insect-larva?,  etc.  Birds  in 
many  cases  shed  their  feathers  annually,  and  many  quad- 
rupeds also  shed  their  coat  of  hair  nearly  all  at  once. 
Deer  mostly  renew  their  horns  completely  every  year.  In 
man  cxuviatiim  is  a  continual  process;  and  this  is  the  case 
with  many  of  the  lower  animals. 

Moill'toii*  post-v.,  cap.  of  Lawrence  co..  Ala.,  has 
1  fcnialc  in^^titute.  1  male  academy,  a  colored  school.  1 
churches  (1  c(dorcd).  1  hotel,  court-house  and  jail,  and  1 
weekly  newspaper.  Principal  occupation,  farming.  Pop. 
2006.  White  A  White,  Pubs.  "Advertiser." 

Moiilton,  a  V.  of  Rose  tp.,  Shelby  eo..  111.,  and  a  sub- 
urb t)f  SiiKMivviM.E  (which  sec).     Pop.  106. 

lloulton,  post-v.  of  Appanoose  co.,  Ta..  on  tho  St. 
Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern  and  the  Burlington  and 
South-western  U.  Us.,  has  gooil  schools,  ,3  churches,  a 
savings  bank,  2  large  flouring-mills,  5  hotels.  1  weekly 
newspaper,  and  stores.  Occupation,  stock-raising.  Pop. 
GTS.  M.  C.  D.wis,  Ed.  "IxDEPExnEXT." 

Monlton,  post-tp.  of  Auglaize  co.,  0.     Pop.  1252. 

Moulton  fEi.i.EN  LonsE  Chnndlert.  b.  in  Pomfrct, 
Conn..  Apr.  10.  is;i.i;  married  in  \^.'t^  to  William  V.  Moul- 
ton.  a  journalist  of  Boston  ;  has  published  many  contribu- 
tions in  prose  ond  verso  to  periodical  literature  ;  author  of 
T'ArX  That,  ami  the  Other  (1854).  Juvo  Cliford  (1S55).  .% 
Third  Hook  (1859),  .Some  Women's  Heart*  (1S74),  and  other 
works. 

Moulton  (Col.  JERrMr.\n).  b.  at  York,  Me.,  in  IfiSS; 
was  taken  prisoner  in  childhood  by  the  Indians  100?. 
but  restored  with  other  children  in  gratitude  for  the  release 
of  several  Indian  prisoners  by  Col.  Charch;  commanded 
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the  forces  which  in  May,  1724,  destroyed  Norridgewock, 
Itilling  Father  Sebastian  Rasle,  the  French  missionary; 
commanded  a  rej^iment  at  the  capture  of  Louisburj^  1745; 
was  afterwards  sheriff  of  the  county,  councillor,  and  jud^e 
of  common  pleas  and  of  probate.    D.  at  York  July  20, 17(i5. 

nioulton  (.losEPH  White),  b.  at  Stratford.  Conn.,  in 
June,  17S9;  settled  as  a  lawyer  in  New  York  City;  pub- 
lished (with  John  V.  N.  Yates)  a  valuable  Hintory  of  the 
Stnle  of  Xew  York  (2  vols..  1824-26) ;  was  author  of  The 
Chanceri/  Practice  of  New  York  (3  vols.,  lS29-:!2)  and  Kern 
York  S'ereiiti/  Years  A</o  (1849),  anil  edited  John  Freeman 
Alitfurd's  Treatise  on  Pleadings  in  Chancer!/  f6th  ed.  Amer. 
1849),  with  copious  annotations.     D.  Apr.  21,  1873, 

JMoul'tonboroiigh,  post-tp.  of  Carroll  co.,  N.  II.,  at 
the  X.  extremity  of  Lake  Winnipiseogee,  has  manufac- 
tures of  lumber,  brick,  etc.     Pop.  1299. 

Moul'trie,  county  of  E.  Central  Illinois.  Area,  334 
square  miles.  It  is  level  and  very  fertile.  Live-stock, 
grain,  wool,  and  tobacco  are  leacling  products.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  Kaskaskia  River  and  by  several  railroads. 
Cap.  Sullivan.     Pop.  10.385. 

Moultrie,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Colquitt  co.,  Ga.,  30  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Thomasville  R.  R.  Station. 

Moultrie,  post-v.  of  West  tp.,  Columbiana  co.,  0.,  on 
the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  R.  R.     Pop.  19. 

Moultrie  (J.imes).  M.  D.,  b.  in  Chiirleston,  S.  C,  Mar. 
27,  1793:  graduated  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
1812,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  port-physician  of  Charles- 
ton, physician  to  the  jail,  and  also  of  the  magazine  guards  ; 
in  1821  was  jiresident  of  the  State  Medical  Society  ;  at  the 
organization  of  the  South  Carolina  Medical  College  (1824) 
was  elected  ])rofessor  of  physiology,  which  office  he  still  re- 
tains ;  in  Philadelphia  in  1847,  when  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  was  organized,  was  made  a  vice-president, 
and  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  1850,  be- 
came president.  Paul  F.  Eve. 

Moultrie  (JonNl.  b.  in  Scotland;  came  to  America 
about  1733,  and  for  forty  years  occupied  a  leading  position 
as  a  physician  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  D.  1773. — His  son 
Jonx  obtained  his  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Edinburgh,  became 
eminent  in  his  profession,  and  was  lieutenant-governor  of 
Florida. 

Moultrie  (.TonN).  grandson  of  Gov.  John,  b.  in  Lon- 
don, England,  Dec.  31,  1799;  was  educated  at  Eton,  where 
he  took  part  with  his  friends.  H.  N.  Coleridge,  W,  S. 
Walker,  and  W.  M.  Praed,  in  editing  the  Collcrje  Magazine 
and  the  Etonian,  for  which  he  wrote  poems  of  great  merit; 
graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1823;  took 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England  1825;  became  rector  of 
Rugby,  which  post  he  retained  through  life :  married  a 
sister  of  James  Fergusson.  the  historian  of  .architecture ; 
published  several  volumes  of  Poems  (collected  ed.  1854) 
highly  appreciated  by  cultivated  critics,  a  volume  of  Ser- 
vians (1852),  and  edited  the  poems  of  Gray  (1845)  and  the 
Poetical  Remains  of  his  college-friend,  W.  Sidney  Walker 
(1852),  preceded  by  a  memoir.    D.  at  Rugby  Doc.  26, 1874. 

Moultrie  (Wi[.i.iam).  b.  in  South  Carolina  in  173],  son 
of  Dr.  John;  commanded  a  comp.any  against  the  Chcro- 
kees  ]7fil  ;  an  .ardent  advocate  of  liberty,  he  was  in  1775 
appointed  colonel  of  the  2d  South  Carolina  regiment,  and 
in  that  year  represented  St.  Helena  parish  in  the  provin- 
cial congress.  In  June,  1776.  while  engaged  in  construct- 
ing a  rude  defensive  work  of  palmetto  logs  on  Sullivan's 
iKland,  Charleston  harbor,  he  was  attacked  by  a  British 
fleet  (June  28)  under  Sir  Peter  Parker;  an  engagement  of 
nearly  ten  hours  ensued,  resulting  in  victory  for  the  little 
fort,  which  has  since  borne  the  name  of  its  gallant  de- 
fender. In  September  he  w.as  made  a  brigadicr-gener.al, 
and  in  Feb.,  1779,  defeated  the  Rritish  near  lieaufort.  In 
May  he  successfully  resisteil  Prcvost's  advance  upon 
Charleston,  which  place  he  was  able  to  hold  until  the  ar- 
rival of  Lincoln;  but  in  1780,  upon  the  surrender  of  the 
plaee.  he  was  made  prisoner  and  held  for  nearly  two  years, 
refusing  repeated  otfers  of  bribery  to  desert  the  cause  of 
his  country.  After  his  exchange  (Feb.,  17.82)  he  was 
made  (Oct.  15)  a  major-general;  was  governor  of  South 
Carolina  1785,  and  again  1794-96.  Author  of  Memoirs 
of  the  Itceolution  (2  vols.,  1802).  D.  at  Charleston  Sept. 
27,  1805. 

Moultrie,  Fort.     See  Fout  Moultrie. 

Mound,  tp.  of  Eflingham  co..  111.  (P.  0.  MorNnvii.i.E, 
K.  R.  station  Gii.i.moiie).  on  the  Springfield  and  Illinois 
South-eastern  and  the  St.  Louis  Terre  Haute  and  Indian- 
apolis 1{.  Rs.     Pop.  1211. 

Mound,  tp.  of  McDonough  eo.,  III.     Pop.  1350. 
Mound,  tp.  of  Warren  eo.,  Ind.     Pop.  391. 
Mound,  fp.  of  .Miami  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  498. 


Mound  Bird,     gee  MEGAPoniDyE,  by  Prof.  Theodore 

GiLi.,  M.  D..  Ph.  D.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Mound-Builders.  See  American  Antiquities,  by 
Piioi'.  John  S.  Xewberry,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Mound  City,  post-v.  of  Crittenden  co..  Ark.,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  has  2  churches,  a  private  banking- 
house,  1  weekly  newspaper,  good  schools,  2  hotels,  a 
broker's  office,  and  stores.  Principal  employment,  raising 
cotton.       .1.  K.  McLaughlin,  Ed.  "  Mou.vd  City  Post." 

Mound  City,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Pulaski  co.,  III.,  7  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River,  on  the  Cairo  and  A'in- 
cennes  R.  R..  contains  the  Western  naval  station  and  a 
national  cemetery,  4  churches,  2  weekly  newspapers,  3  ho- 
tels, and  stores.     Pop.  1631. 

H.  F.  Potter,  Ed.  "  Mound  City  Journal." 

Mound  City,  post-v.  and  tp..  caj).  of  Linn  co..  Kan,, 
on  Little  Sugar  Creek,  8  miles  .S.  W.  of  Pleasonton.  on  the 
Missouri  River  and  the  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  R.  R.,  and  has 
1  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  of  v.  035  ;  of  tp.  1374. 

Mound  City,  post-v.  of  Holt  co..  Mo.  (called  also 
Nouthport).  3  miles  N.  E.  of  Bigelow  R.  R.  Station. 

Mound  Prairie,  tp.  of  Jasper  co..  la.     Pop.  1016. 

Mound  Prairie,  post-tp.  of  Houston  co..  Minn. 
Pop.  650. 

Moundsville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Marshall  co.,  AVest  A'a., 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R..  has  good  schools.  5 
churches,  large  rolling-mills,  3  printing-offices.  1  weekly 
newspaper,  2  grist-mills,  1  woollen-mill,  2  large  eoal-banks, 
several  saw-mills,  5  hotels,  the  .State  penitentiary,  and  the 
largest  Indian  mound  in  the  world.  Pop.  1500.  It  was 
formerly  called  Grave  Creek,  and  now  takes  its  namo 
from  a  large  mound  in  the  vicinity  (for  a  description  of 
which  see  American  ANTiyuiTiEs). 

H.  W.  Rook,  Ed.  "  Moundsville  Reporter." 

Mound  Valley,  post-tp.  of  Labette  co.,  Kan.   Pop.  275. 

Mound  Valley,  tp.  of  Elko  eo.,  Nev.     Pop.  88. 

3Iound'ville,  tp.  of  Vernon  co..  Mo.     Pop.  897. 

Moundville,  post-tp.  of  Marquette  eo.,  Wis.    Pop.  408. 

Mount  (William  Sidney),  b.  at  Sctaukct,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y..  Nov.  26.  1807;  studied  p.ainting  at  the  school  of  the 
Academy  of  Design  ;  became  an  eminent  portrait-painter, 
and  produced  some  highly  ajipreciated  pictures  of  humor- 
ous subjects,  chiefly  dealing  with  negro  life.  D.  at  Sc- 
taukct Nov.  19,  1868. 

Mount'ain,  tp.  of  Clay  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  257. 

Mountain,  tp.  of  Crawford  co.,  Ai-k.     Pop.  508. 

Mountain,  tp.  of  Johnson  co..  Ark.     Pop.  296. 

Mountain,  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  509. 

Mountain,  tp.  of  Pike  co..  Ark.     Pop.  238. 

Mountain,  tp.  of  Polk  co..  Ark.     Pop.  281. 

Mountain,  tp.  of  Scott  co..  Ark.     Pop.  277, 

Mountain,  tp.  of  Van  Buren  co..  Ark.     Pop.  80. 

Mountain,  tp.  of  Washington  Co.,  Ark.     Pop.  936. 

Mountain,  tp.  of  Yell  eo..  Ark.     Pop.  144. 

3Ionntain,  tp.  of  Del  Norte  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  99. 

Mountain,  tp.  of  El  Dorado  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  271. 

Mountain,  tp.  of  Barry  co..  Mo.     Pop.  704. 

Mountain  (GEORc:E,lEnosHAPHAT).  D,D.,D.  C.L..b.  in 
Norwich.  Eng..  July  27,  1789.  was  the  son  of  Bishop  .Tacob 
Mountain;  was  educated  at  Trinity  College.  Cambridge; 
took  orders  1812  anil  1S1:{ ;  held  rectorshijjs  in  Frcdericton 
and  Quebec,  of  which  in  1821  he  became  archdeacon  ;  was 
Anglican  bishop  of  Montreal  1836-50;  bishop  of  (Quebec 
1850-03;  author  of  Songs  of  the  Wilrlcrncss  (1846).  Jour- 
nal of  a  North-west  Mission  (1853),  etc.,  and  founded  in 
1844  the  Bishop's  College,  Lennoxville.  D.  near  Quebec 
Jan.  6.  1863. 

Mountain  (Jacod).  D.D..  b.  at  Thwaite  Hall.  Norfolk. 
Enilanil.  IT.'O;  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  received 
valuable  ('liurch  preferments.  In  1793  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  (Quebec,  and  was  the  first  .\nglican  prelate  in 
Canada.  He  was  distinguished  for  the  faithfulness  with 
whii'h  he  jtcrformcd  the  severe  duties  of  his  ecidesiastical 
position,  as  well  as  the  important  e,r-oj/i'i,t  civil  functions 
which  then  attached  to  his  office.  D.  near  Quebec  Juno 
16,  1825. 

Mountain  ,\sli,  or  Rowan  Tree,  the  Pi/rus  Am-n- 

pnria  nf  Murnpe.  ;ind  the  /'.  A  iii'Tlctina  and  Hoinhnrifit  ia 
of  North  America,  both  closely  allied  to  the  first  and  to 
each  other.  They  are  small  trees,  often  seen  in  eultiva- 
tion,  and  belonging  to  the  order  Rosacea),  suborder  Po- 
macea>.  They  have  pinnate  leaves,  and  in  autumn  dusters 
of  small  acid  bright  red  fruit.  The  European  tree  is  uinro 
coinnion  in  cultivation  than  our  own  native  species.     The 
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wood  ()[  all  if  Imrd  nn<l  Hiiitiiblo  for  turnery.   Tho  poimnntry 

of  noiii'ly  hII  imtioiiH  of  lCii]-fi|(i>  iiK(rril)0  HiipuriliLtilnil  fjurili- 
ticH  (<)  (he  wonil  of  tliu  ruwuil  tree,  wllich  la  UMud  for  (iiviii- 
in^-roil.H  ini<l  Iho  like. 

JVIoiiiilaiii  llliK',  or  ('lu^HNylitCy  Ih  a  eurbonitto  of 
co|»|)iT,  <'<itn|M(M'il  of 'J^,  lit  |M!r  ei'iit.  of  ejirbonic  iieifl,  (lit. .'{7 
of  oxiflu  of  ro|i|)er,  mid  .^.2U  of  water.  When  pure  It  con- 
tiiiiiM  hh.]i\  [HT  eent.  of  eo(ii)er.  It  oc^eiirK  in  tlie  Hiiine  lo- 
(NilitieM  itH  rrniliieliite,  and  renullH  from  (he  de<rorn])o.«ition 
of  ol  her  orey  ol"  i'o|ip(*r.  When  eryHliiIIi/ed  itt«o('iin  ii/ure 
Mile,  with  II  \itreouH  liiMlre  varying;  from  triiiiH|iiireii(  to 
oiiiU|iiu,  i^hesHylito  in  derived  iVoin  ('hoHHy,  neiir  Lyonn, 
I' ranee,  where  it  Ih  found  in  blue  cryntulK  antl  ilIho  in  a 
flliroii.i  stiitf. 

Dloiiiiliiin  City,  paHt-r.  of  ICIko  co.,  Nuv.,  105  railcH 

N.  of  i:ii<".    Pop.  1117. 

nioiiiitiiiii  C:ity,  poHt-v.  of  Iliiyii  co.,  Tex.,  II  miles 
from  Sun  .MiireoM. 

DIoiiiiliiiii  <'ork,  a  variety  of  anhcKtos,  having  tho 
ap]ieiiriiiiee  of  eork,  and,  owing  to  it«  PtriK^tiireH  of  intor- 
laeirig  fibre:*,  of  ho  little  donnity  as  to  lloat  on  water. 
Miiiinliiin  tmiifirr  is  an  oqiialty  light  variety  of  tho  tiatnu 

niiiu'riil eurring  in   fle.\iblu  HhcotB  rctienihliug  leather. 

(.•<ee  AsllKSTos. )  K.  ('.  II.  I).\V. 

iMoiiiitain   Cove,  pout-tp.  of  Fayctto  co.,  West  Va. 

I'op.  i:ii;:;. 

Moil  II I  III  II    Creek,   po8t-tp.   of  Catawba  co.,    N.   C. 

I'op.  lli'.is. 

Moiintiiiii  Green.    Soo  Cimvsocoi.LA. 

Moiiiitaiii  Home,  post. v.  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ala.,  7 
miles  S.  K,  of  Coiirtliiiui.  has  a  high  school,  a  iiublisliing- 
house,  I  weekly  newspnper,  and  stores.   .1.  M.  Pir-Kr.Ns, 

Kll.  ANIl  I'm.  "  .SllTHERN  (JnRI.ITlAS  WkKKI.Y." 

noiintnin  Limestone,  a  namo  given  in  (ireut  ISrit- 
aiii  lu  the  great  sub-Carboniferous  limestone  strata.  It  is 
there  metalliferous,  lead  being  tho  most  important  ore. 
I''liior-spar,  a  little  petroloiiiii.  a  few  small  co.al-seanis, 
quarries  of  building-stone,  and  some  iron  and  copper  ore 
are  aiiiuiig  its  eeonomic  resources.  Soils  resting  on  it  are 
comiiiMiily  very  fertile. 

Itloiiiitniii  Meadow  Massacre.    See  Utah. 

Moiinlaiiis.  .See  Earth,  by  Piioi'.  A.  Guyot,  Ph.  D., 
I,l,.l>..  M.  .\.  A.  ,<. 

Miiniitains  of'tlir  Moon.     ,Sco  Africa. 

Moiiiilaiii  Spring,  Ip.  of  Lawrence  co.,  ■'Via.  Pop.  228. 

Moiiiilaiii  Spring,  Ip.  of  liiitte  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  2fi4. 

Miiiiiitain  Springs,  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  Ala.  I'op.  820. 

Mount   Vir'y,  tp.  of  (ireeno  co.,  III.     Pop.  I.)20. 

Mount  .Viry,  post-v.  of  .'^urry  co.,  N.  C,  has  2  churches, 
2  eottoii-faetorics,  I  flouring-niill.  1  shoe-faetory,  1  planing- 
mill,  12  tobacco-factories,  2  wool-carding  machines,  2  min- 
eral springs.  2  weekly  ncwspajiers.  and  stores.  Pop. 
21!.).'!.  Thomas  M.  Buowkii,  En.  "  Surry  Visitor." 

Mount  Au'burn,  posl-v.  and  tp.  of  Christian  co.,  HI., 
6  iiiik<  .■^.  of  llliopolis  11.  R.  .Station.     Pop.  IGJO. 

Mount  .\uburn,  post-v.  of  Jackson  tp.,  Shelby  co., 
In. I.     Pop.  S'.i. 

Mount  .\uburn,  post-v.  of  Watortown  tp.,  Middlesex 
CO..  .Mass.,  on  the  Watertown  branch  of  the  Fitchburg 
U.  R..  and  contains  Mount  .-Vubiirn  Ometcry.  tho  burial- 
pliieo  of  tho  dead  of  Roston.  having  an  area  of  12o  acres, 
liiid  .oit  in  18H1. 

Mount  Ayr,  post-v.  an.l  tp..  cap.  of  Ringgold  co.,  Ta., 
has  go<id  schools,  5  churches.  2  banks.  2  ]iriiiling-offices.  2 
weekly  newspapers,  2  hotels,  and  stores,  and  is  in  a  fine 
stock-raising  section.     Pop.  of  v.  122;  of  tp.  827. 

D.  D.  Pratt,  En.  "  Risggoi.»  RKconn." 

Mount  Cnr'bon,  a  b.  of  X.  Manlieim  tp..  Selniylkill 
CO..  I'a..  on  a  bnineh  of  the  I'liiladc^lpliia  and  llcucling 
K.  1!.,  has  protluetive  eoal-mincs.      Pup.  iilil. 

Mount  Cnrinol,  Palestine.     See  Cakmel,  Mou.nt. 

Mount  t'ai'inel,  post-v.  of  Ilamden  tp..  New  Haven 
CO.,  Conn.,  on  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  R.  R. 

Mount  Carmel,  postv.  ami  tp.,  cap.  of  Waha.sh  co., 
III.,  at  the  jiinelion  of  the  Louisville  New  .Mbany  and  PI. 
Louis  .Vir-line  with  the  Cairo  and  Vincennes  R.  R.,  has  X 
schools.  (>  churches,  saw  and  flouring  mills.  2  weekly  news- 
papers, and  manufacturing  cstiiblisliments.  Pop',  of  v. 
ItiiO;  of  tp.  2J20.  Manna  ,t  ,*on. 

Ens.  "  JIt.  Carmei,  Hkmocrat." 

Mount  Cnrmel,  post-v.  of  Fleming  co.,  Ky.,  16  miles 
S.  of  .MaysviUe.     Pop.  1196. 

Mount  Carmel,  post-v.  of  Union  tp.,  Clermont  co.,0., 
8  miles  W.  of  RaUvia.     Pop.  102. 


Mount  Cnrmel,  poat-b.  of  Xorthumberlanil  co..  Ph., 
on  the  Khiiinokiii  Valley  U.  II,,  and  on  branches  of  tho 
Li  high  Valley  R.  R.,  has  important  mincit  of  coal.  Pop. 
I2.S1);  of  I  p.  2 1.- 1. 

Mount  Carmel,  po»i  Ip.  of  Halifax  co.,  Va.  Pop. 
1861.  ' 

Mount  Car'roll,  post-v.  nnil  Ip.,  cap.  of  Carroll  co., 
III.,  on  tin:  We-lerii  liiion  R.  R.,  110  miles  W.  of  (.'hieiigo, 
has  I  female  seminary,  a  public  library,  1  flouring-inill,  .0 
■  hiiri  hes,  1  weekly  and  1  monthly  newspaper,  I  bank.  2 
hotels,  ami  business  in  grain.  I'op.  of  v.  I7.'<fl;  of  tp. 
2S1:>.  .John  .M.  Aiiair,  Kn.  "  (,'ahroi.i,  (,'o.  Mirror." 
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Mount  Clinttc,  tp.  of  Penobscot  co.,  Mo., 
N.  K.  of  liiiiigor.     I'op.  202. 

Mount  CIcm'cns,  post-v.,  cap.  of  .Macomb  co.,  Mich., 
20  miles  .\.  E.  of  Detroit,  on  the  Crond  Trunk  R.  R.,  has 
a  union  school,  fi  i-liunhes,  2  weekly  newspapers,  7  lumber 
maniifac'tories,  1  furiiiiee,  1  Imnki  a  handsome  .Masonic 
hall,  and  a  celebrated  mineral  and  magnetic  waler-eiirc. 
Pop.  1708.      K.  R.  RrssKi.i,,  Ei..  "  Mt.  Ci.khkns  Piiehs." 

.Mount  Cli'o,  tp.  of  Kumter  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  l.',7-l. 

Mount  CrawTord,  post-v.  of  Rockingham  co.,  Vo., 
15  miles  .S.  E.  of  Harrisonburg.     Pop.  901. 

Mount  Cro'Klian,  post-tp.  of  Chesterfield  co.,  S.  C. 

Pop.  II1S2. 

Mount    Des'ert,   post-tp.   of  Mount  Desert  Inland, 

ILineoi'k  CO.,  IMc.,  occupies  tho  central  part  of  the  island. 
Its  principal  villages  are  Soamesvilio  and  North-east  Har- 
bor.     Pop.  918. 

Mount  Desert  Island,  a  mountainous  island  in  tho 
Atlantic  iiiid  ill  Hiineoek  co..  Me.,  is  II  miles  long  and  7 
wide.  .Soames'a  .--oiind  divides  it  nearly  in  two.  liar  Har- 
bor, North-east  and  ."^oiith-wcst  harbors,  Soamesville,  .^eal 
Cove,  and  I->ast  Eden  are  among  the  villages.  It  is  divirled 
into  three  towns — Tremont,  .Mount  iJesert,  and  Eden.  It 
abounds  in  beautiful  lakes.  The  highest  point  is  (ireen 
Mountain,  l.'i.'!.'!  feet  high.  The  island  is  a  favorite  jdaee 
of  summer  resort.  The  French  settled  Mount  Desert  in 
1008.  They  were  driven  out  by  the  English  in  1016.  Tho 
English  settled  it  in  I7i;i.     I'op.  .'iO.lj. 

Mount  Desert  Kock,  a  small  rocky  islet,  20  miles 
S.  S.  E.  of  Mount  Desert  Island  ;  lat.  r.','°  58'  7"  N.,  Ion. 
CS°  7'  22"  W.  It  has  a  brick  lighthouse  with  a  fixed  while 
dioptric  light. 

Mount  Ka'ton,  post-v.  of  Paint  tp.,  Wavno  co.,  0. 
Pop.  290. 

Mount  R'den,  a  v.  formerly  in  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y., 
but  now  a  )iiirt  of  the  city  of  New  York.     Pop.  1 10. 

Mounted  Troops.     SccCavalry,  Tactics,  and  War. 

Mount  IC'pliraiin,  post-v.  of  Noble  co.,  0.     Pop.  171. 

.Mount  lO'ric,  post-tp.  of  Wayne  cb..  III.     Pop.  12.'!8. 

Mount  lOt'lin,  post-v.  of  Huntington  co.,  Ind.,  in  Jeffer- 
son, L:inca-ler.  Polk,  and  Wayne  tps.      Pop.  221. 

Mount'ford  (  Wii.i.iam).  b.  in  Kidderminster.  England, 
May  111,  ISIO;  was  educated  at  .Miinchestcr  College.  York. 
Being  unwilling  to  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  .Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England,  he  was  forced  to  decline  the  pe- 
cuniary and  social  advantages  of  a  scholarship  in  connec- 
tion with  one  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford ;  came  to  the  U.  S. 
in  1849;  was  settled  in  (iloueester,  Mass..  ISoO:  married 
and  retired  from  the  active  ministry.  His  present  resi- 
dence is  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  I\Ir.  Monntford  is  tho  au- 
thor of  several  books,  among  which  Muriijria  (1840)  and 
Euthnnnsin  (1850)  are  worthy  of  special  mention.  He  has 
for  some  time  been  engaged  on  a  work  about  Spiritualism, 
to  which  faith  he  was  an  early  convert.    O.  B.  FROTiiixnnAM. 

.Mount  For'est,  post-v.  of  Egremont  tp..  (1  rev  co..  On- 
tario, (^aniida.  on  the  Toronto  (Jrey  and  Bruce  Railway,  S7 
miles  N.  W^.  of  Toronto.  It  has  2  weekly  newspapers  and 
a  large  traile.     Pop.  about  1500. 

.Mount  Gil'ead,  post-tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  N.  C. 

Pop.  1 280. 

.Mount  tJilead,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Morrow  co.,0.,  44  miles 
N.  of  Columbus,  on  the  Cleveland  Columbus  and  Cincin- 
nati R.  R..  has  good  schools,  5  churches,  2  banks,  2  weekly 
newspapers,  a  carriage  manufactory,  several  mills,  and 
stores.    Pop.  1087.    AV.  (J.  Beebe,  En.  •' Uxiox  Register." 

Mount  (>ilead,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Loudon  co.,  Va.,  8 
miles  8.  AV.  of  Lcesburg.     Pop.  .1537. 

Mount  Ilealtli'v,  post-v.  of  Springfield  tp.,  Hamilton 
CO..  0.  (called  also  Moi'.VT  Pleasant),  7  miles  N.  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

Mount  Ile'bron,  pdst-tp.  of  Greene  co.,  Ala.  Pop. 
2049. 

Mount  Iler'mon,  tp.  of  Pasquotank  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
1184. 
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MOUNT   HOLLY— MOUNT  STERLING. 


Mount  HoI'ly,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Burlington  CO.,  N.  J., 

18  miles  N.  E.  of  Philadelphia,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  rail.  There  are  also  two  rail-routes  to  New  York.  The 
town  is  supplied  with  water,  forced  to  the  summit  of  a 
neighboring  hill  for  distribution,  and  gas.  It  has  also 
good  schools.  S  churches,  3  banks,  2  extensive  iron-foun- 
dries and  machine-shops,  4  saw  and  planing  mills,  a  grist- 
mill, 1  large  thread-mill,  2  canning-factories,  2  weekly 
newspajicrs,  a  children's  home,  the  court-house  and  other 
county  buildings,  the  jail,  and  a  number  of  stores.  Pop. 
about  4500.    C.  H.  Folwell,  Ed.  "  New  Jeusey  Mirror." 

Mount  Holly,  a  v.  of  Jefferson  tp.,  Knox  co.,  0.  Pop. 
150. 

Mount  Molly,  a  v.  of  Wavne  tp.,  Warren  oo.,  0.  Pop. 
205. 

Mount  Ilolly,  post-tp.  of  Rutland  co.,  Vt.,  on  the 
Central  Vermont  R.  R.,  Rutland  division,  has  manufac- 
tures of  lumber,  leather,  toys,  chair-stock,  and  agricultural 
implements.     Pop.  15S2. 

Mount  Holly  Springs,  post-v.  of  South  Middlcton 
tp.,  Cumberland  co..  Pa.,  on  the  .South  Mountain  R.  R. 
(Mount  Holly  .Station),  has  1  weekly  newspaper. 

Mount  Hope,  post-tp.  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ala.  Pop.  1077. 

Mount  Hope,  tp.  of  McLean  co.,  111.     Pop.  1550. 

Mount  Hope,  post-v.  of  Rockaway  tp.,  Morris  co., 
N.  J. 

Mount  Hope,  post-tp.  of  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Erie  R.  R.     Pop.  1842. 

Mount  Hope,  a  v.  formerly  of  Westchester  CO.,  N.  Y'., 
now  included  in  New  York  City.     Pop.  487. 

Mount  Hope,  post-tp.  of  Grant  co..  Wis.     Pop.  758. 

Mount  I'da,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ark.,  69 
miles  S.  W.  of  Little  Rock. 

Mount  Jack'son,  post-v.  of  Shenandoah  co.,  Va.,  on 
the  Washington  and  tireat  Southern  R.  R.,  Manassas  di- 
vision.    Poj).  270. 

Mount  Joy,  tp.  of  Adams  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1172. 

Mount  Joy,  post-b.  and  tp..  Lancaster  co..  Pa.,  12  miles 
N.  W.  of  Lancaster,  on  the  through  branch  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Central  R.  R.,  has  a  male  and  fcraalc  seminar}',  a 
soldiers'  orphan  school,  7  churches,  2  weekly  newspapers, 
young  men's  Christian  association,  4  hotels,  manufactories 
of  farming  tools,  1  foundry,  a  steam  flouring-mill,  a  car- 
riage-faetory,  and  stores.  Pop.  of  b.  1896:  of  tp.  2037. 
J.  R.  IIoFFER,  Ed.  "Herald." 

Mount  Leb'anon,  post-v.  of  Bienville  parish.  La..  12 
miles  N.  of  Sparta,  is  the  seat  of  Mount  Lebanon  Univer- 
sity (Baptist). 

Mount  Lebanon,  post-v.  of  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y.,  25 
miles  S.  E.  of  Albany,  on  the  Harlem  Extension  R.  R.  'The 
population  is  made  up  of  Shakers,  there  being  7  families, 
and  each  family  a  community.  Agriculture,  horticulture, 
the  manufacture  of  brooms,  etc.  form  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  the  inhabitants.     Pop.  about  400. 

F.  W.  Evans,  Ed.  "Shaker  and  Shakers." 

Mount  Meigs,  post-tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ala.  Pop. 
3999. 

Mount  Merid'ian,  post-v.  of  Jefferson  tp.,  Putnam 
CO.,  Ind.     Pop.  90. 

Mount  Mori'ah,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Nevada  co.,  Ark.,  34 
miles  W.  of  Camden. 

Mount  Mor'ris,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Ogle  co..  III.,  on 
the  Chicago  and  Iowa  R.  R.,  is  the  seat  of  a  Methodist 
Episcopal  seminary  and  collegiate  institute.     Pop.  1455. 

Mount  Morris,  tp.  of  Genesee  co.,  Mich. — Mount 
Morris  Station,  a  flourishing  post-v.  on  the  Flint  and 
Pcre  Marquette  R.  R.,  is  in  Genesee  tp.  Pop.  of  Mount 
Morris  tp.  14U2. 

Mount  Morris,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Livingston  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  Erie  K.  R.,  has  1  acaJcniy,  1  seminary,  2  banks,  2 
weekly  ncw.spapcrs,  2  grist-mill's,  1  furnace",  1  saw  and 
lilaster  mill,  6  churches,  4  hotels,  and  stores.  Pop.  of  v. 
1930:  of  tp.  3877. 

William  Hardino,  Ed,  "  Union  and  Constitution." 

Mount  Morris,  post-v.  of  Waushara  co..  Wis.  Pop. 
584. 

Mount  Ol'ive,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Izard  co..  Ark.,  on  the 
E.  bank  of  White  River,  07  miles  N.  of  Little  Rock. 

Mount  Olive,  post-v.  of  Wayne  co.,  N.  C,  on  the  Wil- 
mington and  Wcldon  R.  R.,  13  miles  S.  of  Goldsboro". 

Mount  Orivct,)iost-v.,cap.  of  Robertson  co.,  Ky.,  20 
miles  S.  \V.  of  .Maysvillc.     Pop.  254. 

Mount  Olivet,  a  v.  of  Warren  tp.,  Belmont  co.,  0. 
Pop.  SI. 


Mount  Per'ry,  post-v.  of  Madison  tp..  Perry  oo.,  0. 

Pop.  71. 

Mount  Fleas'ant,  tp.  of  Searcy  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  167. 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Whitesidesco.,  HI.  Pop.  2553. 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Delaware  co.,  Ind.  Pop.  1880. 

Mount  Pleasant,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Henry  co.,  la.,  on 
the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  R.  R.,  contains  the 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  1  academy,  1  female  seminary, 
2  public  schools,  13  churches,  2  weekly  and  2  monthly 
newspapers,  2  national  banks,  3  wagon-factories,  3  flour- 
ing-mills,  2  sash  and  blind  factories,  1  tannery,  gasworks, 
and  stores.  The  Iowa  State  hospital  for  the  insane  is  lo- 
cated about  1  mile  from  the  town.     Pop.  4245. 

Van  Cise  &,  Throop,  Eds.  "  Free  Press." 

Mount  Pleasant,  post-v.  of  Atchison  co.,  Kan.,  9 
miles  S.  of  Atchison.     Pop.  of  tp.  1344. 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Labette  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  249. 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Cecil  co.,  Md.     Pop.  1440, 

Mount  Pleasant,  post-v.  of  Frederick  co.,  Md.,  6 
miles  N.  E.  of  Frederick.     Pop.  of  district,  1565, 

Mount  Pleasant,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Isabella  co.,  Mich., 
has  2  large  saw-mills,  1  grist  and  flouring  mill,  sash  and 
door  factories,  3  hotels,  2  banks,  2  weekly  papers,  and 
stores.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  lumber-trade. 
Pop.  about  1500.     J.  Morgan,  Ed.  "  Isabella  Herald." 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  Wabashaw  co.,  Minn.   Pop.  642. 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Bates  co..  Mo,     Pop.  2688. 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Cass  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  712. 

Mount  Pleasant,  post-v.  of  Gentry  co..  Mo.,  is  the 
seat  of  .Mount  Pleasant  College  (Baptist). 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Lawrence  co..  Mo.    Pop.  1853. 

Mount  Pleasant,  a  v.  of  Saline  tp.,  Miller  co..  Mo. 
Pop.  122. 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Scotland  co..  Mo.   Pop.  1230. 

Mount  Pleasant,  post-tp.  of  Cass  co..  Neb.   Pop.  320. 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Westchester  co.,  N,  Y'.,  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Hudson  River.  It  includes  Pleasant- 
ville.  Beckmantown.  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  other  villages;  is 
traversed  by  the  Harlem  and  the  Hudson  River  R.  Rs.,  and 
contains  several  marble-quarries.     Pop.  5210. 

Mount  Pleasant,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cabarrus  eo., 
N.  C,  6  miles  E.  of  Concord,  is  the  seat  of  North  Carolina 
College  (Lutheran).     Pop.  1021. 

Mount  Pleasant,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Jefferson  co.,  0., 
5  miles  W.  of  Portland  R.  R.  Station,  has  a  national  bank, 
a  Friends'  boarding-school,  6  churches,  and  manufactures 
of  woollens,  etc.     Pop.  563;  of  tp.  1564. 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Adams  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1947. 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Columbia  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  751. 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  Washington  co..  Pa.    Pop.  1321. 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Wayne  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1952. 

Mount  Pleasant,  post-b.  and  tp.  of  Westmoreland 
CO.,  Pa.,  40  miles  S.  E.  of  Pittsburg,  at  the  terminus  of  the 
Mount  Pleasant  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R., 
has  1  academy  and  graded  p\ibli^'  school,  8  churches,  1 
weekly  newspaper,  2  banks,  2  hotels,  1  mill,  several  tan- 
neries, and  stores.  Principal  cmjiloymcnt.  mining,  manu- 
facture of  coke  and  lime,  and  sliipjdng  of  limestone,  quar- 
ried here  in  large  quantities.  Pop.  of  b.  717  :  of  tp.  2547. 
H.  F.  CoriiRANE.  En.  "  MorxT  Pleasant  Journal." 

Mount  Pleasant,  post-v.  and  cap.  of  Titus  co.,  Tex., 
has  1  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  275. 

Mount  Pleasant,  post-v.  of  San  Pete  co.,  Ut.,  24 
miles  N.  E.  of  Manti.      Pop.  1346. 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Green  oo.,  Wis.     Pop.  1164. 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Racine  co.,  Wis.,  directly  AV. 

of  Ullcine.       Pop.  35i;(l. 

Mount  Pnlas'ki,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Logan  co..  III.,  21 
miles  N.  K.  of  Springfield,  on  the  Gilninn  Clinton  and 
Springfield  and  the  Pekin  Linculn  and  Hecatur  R.  Rs..  lias 
a  graded  school,  6  churches.  1  bank,  2  elevators,  2  mills,  1 
weekly  news]iaper,  and  a  number  of  business-houses.  Pop. 
of  V.  1)53;  of  tp.  1910.  J.  DiiNDAR,  Ed.  "Star." 

Mountraille,  Dak.     See  Montraille. 

Mount  Sav'age,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  .Allegheny  co.,  Md., 
on  the  Cumberland  and  Pennsylvania  K.  R.,  has  produc- 
tive mines  of  semi-bituminous  coal.     Po|).  2051. 

Mount  SIrr'linK,  post-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Brown  co., 
III.,  on  the  TdlcMlo  Wabash  and  Western  R.  R.,  e(|uiilis- 
tant  from  (^uincy  and  Jacksonville,  has  good  schools,  6 
churches,  a  line  c<mrt-hoiLsc,  2  weekly  newsp:ipers,  and 
manufactories  of  barrels,  ploughs,  wagons,  and  earthen- 
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wiiro.     Kxtcnttivo  dopositH  of  ooal  oxUt  near  by.     Pop.  of 
V.  1:J52;  of  til.  270;t. 

<i.  M.  Ki'H.sKi,i,,  Kn.  •'  Kiiow.v  C'ouNTV  DciiocnAT." 
Moil  III  HterlillK,  nn.-^I-v.,  rii|i.  of  Montgomery  <:o,,  Ky., 
on  llii^  l'^li/.iihi'tlitovvii  Ijuxin^ton  iiihI  Iti^  Siiii'Iy  Jl.  U.,  lifiN 
1  ^(mmI  r4<-hoc«lH,  7  i:liiin-lii.'H,  1!  nutioiiul  uii't  I  o.xcIiuiik« 
hiinU,  I  weekly  nownpaj»;r,  'J  (?riHt-iiiillH,  4  hoteln,  3  munu- 
fartoriuM,  iinil  nlori'f*.      ('op.  1010, 

.1.  K.  (JutitKTT,  Prii.  "  KKNTrcKV  Kentinki,." 

Mount   SlrrlhiK*  t|>-  "f    IVttiit  co.,  Mo.     It  includoH 

Hi:i>Ai.rA  livlii.-h  nrr).      rop.  fi:iO:». 

Mount  Strrlin^f  powt  v.  of  MmliMon  co.,  0.,  22  milon 
S.  W.  t>i'  ('olutiilnif,  has  j;oimI  hcIiooIh,  .*1  cliurrlioH,  1  newM- 
piipcr,  2  Having  biiiikH.  ItuHinuHs,  fiirriiin;^  uml  Ktock-niiH- 
inj;.     Pop.  .180.  M.  \V.  .ScHiivvKit,  Pub,  "  Klvikw." 

Mount  StrrliiiKTv  n  v.  of  MtiHldnguin  co.,  0.,  7  iniloH 
W.  of  /.iinrHvillr,  uikI  in  llopuwcll  tp.      Pop.  lilO. 

Motiiits'vilhs  11  V.  of  Ilotner  tp.,  Morgan  co.,  0.   P.  Xi. 

Mount  Ta'lxir,  tp.  of  Monroo  co.,  lm\.     Pop.  00. 

Mount  Tailor,  tp.  of  Itnlhuhl  co.,  Vt.,  near  t)io  liar- 
loin  MxtiMi-^iutj  U,  it,,  hiia  uiauufueturei)  of  lumber  and 
leatlnT.      I'np.  iiltl. 

Mount  Tir'/ah,  post-tp.  of  Person  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1117. 

Mount  iria,  j.opt-tp.  of  Rownn  CO.,  N.  C.    Pop.  1720. 

Mount  l'ii'i<Mi,  po8t-v.  of  Lexington  tp.,  Stark  co.,  0., 
2  miles  IVntii  AlliiMu-f.     Pop.  :(i:). 

Mount  rni<ui,  pont-b.  of  Htintin^<I')n  co.,  Pa.,  75 
miles  W.  of  Ilan ishurg,  on  tlie  Pennwylvania  Centriil 
]{.  R.,  has  .'{  ehurehe.",  a  town-hall,  1  bank,  I  newspaper,  2 
extensive  tanneries,  an  iron  company,  2  wagon-faetorien,  2 
hotels,  and  stores.  Principal  oiisiness,  manufacturing. 
Pi»p.  yMi.  II.  E.  SiiAFKR,  Ed.  "Timks." 

Mount  l^p'ton,  post-v.  of  Guilford  tp.,  Chenango  co., 
N.  v.,  on  linidiUa  Uivor  and  tho  New  Berlin  branch  of  the 
Midlaml  U.  It. 

on    CO. 
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Mount   Vor'iion,  nost-v.,   cap.   of  M'ashingt 
la.,  on  W.  bank  of  'lombigbeo  River,  DO    miles 


Al 
Mobil 

Mount  Vernon,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Montgomery  co..  Ga., 
near  the  E.  bank  of  tho  Oconee,  and  20  miles  N.  of  Lum- 
ber City  R.  R.  Station. 

Mount  Vernon,  post-v.  and  cap.  of  Jefferson  co.,  111., 
on  tlic  St.  Louis  and  South-eastern  R.  R.,  has  a  general 
iniinufactiiring  business  and  considerable  trade,  and  3 
weekly  newspapers.     Pop.  1107. 

Mount  Vernon,  post-v.  of  RIack  tp.,  cap.  of  Posey 
CO..  Ind.,  on  the  Ohio  River  and  on  the  St.  Louis  and 
South-eastern  R.  R..  has  7  churches,  several  schools,  2 
banks,  I  planing,  2  tlouring  and  2  saw  mills,  and  2  weekly 
newspapers.      Pop.  2SS0. 

Mount  Vernon,  tp.  of  Black  Hawk  co.,  la.    Pop.  1035. 

Mount  Vernon,  post-v.  of  Linn  co.,  la..  05  miles  \V. 
of  tho  Mississippi,  on  tho  Chicago  and  Xortb-wcstern 
U.  U.,  contains  Cornell  College,  a  woollen-factory,  1  weekly 
and  I  monthly  newspaper,  and  stores.     Pop,  '.UO, 

F.  .1.  St:ssioss,  Con.  Sec.  "  Collegian.'* 

Mount  Vernon,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Rock  Castio  co.,  Ky., 
on  tlic  Louisville  and  Knoxvillo  R.  R.     Pop.  252. 

Mount  Vernon,  post-tp.  of  Kennebec  co..  Mo.,  20 
miles  N.  AV.  of  Augusta,  has  thriving  manufactures.  Pop. 
1252. 

Mount  Vernon,  a  v.  of  Carroll  co.,  JId.  (Sam's  Ckeek 
P.  (>.).     Pop.  51. 

Mount  Vernon,  tp.  of  Winona  co..  Minn.     Pop.  559. 

Mount  Vernon,  ]tost-v.  and  tp.,cap.  of  Lawrence  co.. 
Mo..  S  miles  X.  W.  i.r  the  Atlantic  an. I  Pacific  R.  R..  lias 
gtKul  schools,;!  churches,  1  newspaper,  1  flouring-mill,  and 
stores.     Pop.  of  V.  55S ;  of  tp.  'M'M). 

John  Cecil,  Ed.  "  ForNTAix  and  Journal." 

Mount  Vernon,  post-v.  of  Hillsborough  co.,  N.  H..  4 
miles  X.  M'  Milforit,  is  tho  seat  of  McCoUom  Institute,  and 
has  I  cliurch  and  ehapol.  I  hotel,  box  and  desk  factory, 
and  stores.  Tho  village  is  a  resort  for  summer  tourists. 
Pop.  COl.  S.  H.  Keeleu. 

Mount  A'ernon,  post-v.  of  Westchester  co..  N.  Y..  on 
tlic  X«u  York  Xcw  Haven  and  Hartford  R.  R.,  has  3  pub- 
lic and  4  private  schools,  S  churches.  2  banks,  gasworks,  a 
fire  ilcpartnient.  4  liotels,  1  pen-factory,  a  horn  and  rub- 
ber jewelry  factory,  a  glue-faetory.  ;i  carriage-shops,  3 
weekly  newspapers,  ancl  stores.     Pop.  2700. 

Joseph  S.  "Wood,  En.  **  Chronicle. " 

Mount  Vernon,  city  and  cap.  of  Knox  co.,  0.,  on 
Liike  Erie  division  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  tho 
Cleveland  Mount  Vernon  and  Columbus  R.  Ks.,  contains 


Romo  handdomo  privnto  roiiidcncoK,  nnd  nmonf?  \tn  bunincsi- 
flrmfi  ar«  2  extcnftivo  moohino-workii,  I  railroad  miudiinu- 
Hliop,  good  HchofdK,  12  oliurohex,  2  national  nnd  I  >fuvingft 
bank,  2  flouring  and  Haw  milln,  n  lurf^e  linHeedoil  munu 
factory,  I  lla\  and  twine  faetory,  NcvoraJ  carriage  and 
wagon  faetorioH,  a  One  coiirldiouite,  and  ntorcM.  Kenyon 
Collego  IH  located  about  0  iniloH  E.  of  thin  pjiico.  Pop. 
4870.  L.  IIahi'K,  Ki».  "  ItAN.tKit." 

Mount  Vernon,  a  v.  of  Titun  ro..  Tox.     Pop.  22:j. 

MiHint  Vernon,  tp.  of  Fairfax  co.,  Vu.  It  contain'* 
Morv  r  \  i.tiNos,  tho  rcf^idenco  of  (ten.  (Jeorgo  W»"bington, 
on  the  I'otonuu;,  U  miles  below  Alexandria.  The  manHJori 
is  a  wooden  building,  erected  by  Lawrence  Wanhington 
and  enlarged  by  his  brother  and  lieir,  tho  Prenident,  In 
IS5H  it  was  |^iureha«cr|,  with  the  tomb  of  WuKhington  nnd 
2110  acres  ol  land,  by  tho  LadioH'  Mount  Vernon  An«ociu- 
tion  for  $200,000,  from  Mr.  John  A.  WaMbinglon.  Pop,  of 
tp.  22:1:1. 

.Mount  Vic'tory,  post-v.  of  Hale  tp..  Hardin  co.,  O., 
on  the  Cleveland  Columbus  and  Indianapoliri  R.  R. 

Mount  View,  tp.  of  Ramsey  co..  .Minn.     Pop.  215. 

.Monnt'ville,  tp.  of  Mf>rris  co.,  N.  J.     Pop.  1403. 

.Mountville,  post-v.  of  West  Mempfield  tp.,  Lancaster 
CO.,  Pa.,  on  the  Columbia  branch  of  tlio  Pennsylvania  U.  H., 
has  a  public  library.      Prtp.  -L'tO. 

Mount  Wnsli'ington,  post-v.  of  Bullitt  co.,  Ky.,  10 
miles  E.  .\.  E.  of  Shcphcrdsville,  the  county-«cat.     P.  .'iJO. 

Mount  UnsliiuKton,  post-tp.  of  Berkshire  co..  Masi*., 
contain-*  Mount  Everett,  2021  feet  high,  and  is  noted  for 
its  sublime  scenery.      Pop.  250. 

Mount  Washington,  post-b.  of  Lower  St.  Clair  tp., 
Allegheny  CO.,  Pa.      Pop.  I9S8. 

Mount  Wiirin^,  tp.  of  Lowndca  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  2125. 

Mount  /i'on,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  .Macon  co.,  III.,  on 
the  Illinois  Midland  R.  R..  9  miles  S.  E.  of  Decatur,  is  the 
seat  of  a  male  and  female  seminary.     Pop.  lOyO. 

Mount  /ion,  tp.  of  Clarendon  co.,S.  C.     Pop.  440. 

Monrn'in;;*  the  official  or  conventional  expression  of 
grief,  has  varied  much  at  different  times  and  in  different 
countries.  The  Hebrews  tore  the  garment,  cut  the  hair 
and  bcani,  8trewe<l  ashes  on  the  head,  went  bareheatled 
an<l  barefoote<l,  and  lay  down  on  the  ground  weeping  and 
smiting  tho  breast;  the  period  of  mourning  was  seven 
days,  but  for  Moses  and  Aaron  they  mourned  thirty  days. 
The  Greeks  cut  off  the  hair,  juit  on  a  coarse  black  garment. 
retired  into  seclusion,  nnd  wailed.  When  a  great  general 
died  the  whole  army  cut  off  their  hair  and  the  manes  of 
their  horses.  The  period  of  mourning  was  in  Athens  thirty 
days,  but  in  Sparta  only  ten.  With  the  Romany;  the  mourn- 
ing was  mostly  done  by  the  W4»men  ;  tlie  men  wore  bl.aek 
clothes,  but  only  for  a  few  days.  Public  mournings  often 
occurred  in  the  days  of  the  republic  on  the  occasion  of 
some  public  calamity  or  on  the  death  of  some  great  man  ; 
during  the  emjiire,  on  the  death  of  an  emperor.  Then  all 
business  stopped;  the  temples,  the  forum,  the  schools, 
and  the  baths  were  closed.  The  nuuirning  color  was  black 
un<lcr  the  republic,  but  during  the  emjiire  white  became 
the  mourning  color  for  women.  The  mourning  rites  among 
barbarians  and  half  savages  are  often  horrible.  In  tho 
Feejee  Islands  the  women  burn  their  bodies  when  a  chief 
dies,  nnd  fifty  or  a  Innnlrcd  fingers  are  amputated  to  bo 
hung  on  bis  grave.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  inhab- 
itants paint  the  lower  part  of  their  faces  black  and  knock 
out  their  front  teeth.  Among  civilized  nations  the  mourn- 
ing customs  have  become  very  similar  in  modern  times, 
ami  consist  mostly  in  retirement  within  the  house  and 
avoidance  of  what  is  bright  and  noisy.  In  Europe  and 
America  the  mourning  color  is  black;  in  Turkey,  violet; 
in  China,  white;  in  Egypt,  yellow, 

Monse,  pi.  Mice  [Lat.  mutt,  murrM],  a  name  applied 
to  the  smaller  rodents  of  the  family  MiRin.K  (which  see) 
and  of  some  allied  families,  the  larger  species  being  called 
rats,  hamsters,  etc.  Tbey  are  of  several  groups.  Tho 
jumping  mice  are  mostly  of  the  families  l*ipodida?.  Jacu- 
lidie.  etc.  The  bouse  mice  and  rats  are  of  the  family  Mu- 
rida>.  group  Mures.  Of  these,  the  .1/k«  t'lMffcit/ift,  or  com- 
mon house-mouse,  is  worldwide  in  its  present  range,  though 
brought  first  from  the  (Md  World.  The  Xew-World  mice 
are  many  of  them  of  the  group  Sigmodontes.  Such  are 
tho  harvest-mice  ( licithrodnn),  the  white-footed  mice(//M- 
pernmifH),  etc.  The  field-mice  ( .Arvicolinaj)  are  of  many 
species  nnd  are  found  in  both  hemispheres.  (See  Field- 
MicE.)  The  so-called  shrew-mice  are  not  mice  at  all.  nor 
oven  rodents,  but  Insectivores.  (See  Shrew.)  Tbe  num- 
ber of  species  of  mice  is  very  great.  The  amount  of  dam- 
age done  to  agriculturists  by  mice  alone  is  simply  incalcu- 
lable.    It  is  certain  that  the  farmer  has  no  worse  enemy 
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(except  noxious  insects),  nor  one  towards  which  his  in- 
genuity could  be  more  profitably  turned  with  a  view  to  the 
abatement  of  the  evil.  Theodore  Gill. 

Mousseline',  a  thin  cloth  made  of  cotton,  is  supposed 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  Masalia,  since  called  Mn- 
suUpatam,  near  Madras,  whence  such  fabrics  were  first  im- 
ported to  Europe.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  all  muslin  used  in  Europe  came  from  India,  and 
the  Indian  fabrics  of  this  name  were  often  of  an  astonish- 
ing fineness,  justifying  their  poetical  name  of  "woven 
wind ;"  but  since.  European  manufactures,  English,  French, 
Belgian,  and  German,  have  completely  superseded  the  In- 
dian in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Being  made  by  more 
perfect  machinery,  they  are  much  cheaper,  and  English 
cotton  manufactures  are  now  sold  in  the  interior  of  Hin- 
dostan.  Of  late,  similar  fabrics  have  been  made  of  wool, 
mouHseline  dc  laine,  or  of  half  wool  and  half  cotton. 

Mouth  [Ang.-Sax.  mfJrfA],  Diseases  of.  The  diseases 
of  the  lining  mucous  surface  of  the  mouth  are  chiefly  in- 
flammatory. Inflammation  of  the  mouth  is  designated 
stomatitis.  Simple  stomatitis  or  catarrh  of  the  mouth  re- 
sults from  the  irritation  of  decayed  teeth,  of  hot  or  cold 
food  or  drinks,  of  chemical  or  medicinal  irritants,  and  by 
using  tobacco  and  pipes.  It  occurs  in  infants  during  den- 
tition ;  they  may  cease  to  nurse,  and  the  irritation  of  the 
sensitive  nerves  of  the  mouth  may  cause  reflex  spasm  or 
convulsions.  Its  symptoms  are  a  sense  of  burning,  ten- 
derness, and  tension,  foul  taste,  the  adherence  of  viscid 
mucus,  and  a  difi"use  redness.  The  treatment  comprises 
the  frequent  cleansing  of  the  mouth  by  cold  water,  alka- 
line gargles,  as  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  correction 
of  the  known  cause.  Ulcerative  stomatitis  appears  in 
points  upon  the  tongue,  the  interior  of  the  lips  and  cheeks, 
where  mucous  glands  have  been  obstructed,  swollen,  and 
ulcerated,  or  inflamed  in  the  course  of  catarrhal  stomatitis. 
Aphthaa,  or  croupous  stomatitis,  present  small  white  spots, 
with  red  borders,  known  as  canker,  and  erroneously  termed 
blisters  or  vesicles.  They  contain  no  fluid.  The  white 
spot  is  a  fibrinous  patch  of  inflammatory  exudation  upon 
the  mucous  membrane.  This  soon  is  thrown  oS",  leaving  a 
painful  excoriation.  Aphthje  occur  mostoften  among  teeth- 
ing children  who  are  poorly  nourished.  The  spots  may 
be  numerous  and  isolated,  or  coalesce  in  irregular  patches. 
Their  treatment  is  by  diet,  correcting  indigestion,  and 
chlorate  of  potash  as  a  specific.  Diphtheritic  stomatitis 
or  ctnicrnm  oris,  sloughing  inflammation  of  the  mouth, 
results  from  salivation  and  from  defective  hygiene  in 
asylums  for  orphans  and  foundlings  or  among  soldiers 
in  barracks.  Witli  modern  hygiene  it  has  become  infre- 
quently contagious  or  epidemic.  The  first  aj)pearaneo  of 
diphtheritic  matter  should  be  cleared  away,  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash heroically  employed,  the  patches  cauterized  with  ni- 
trate of  silver,  and  the  strength  vigorously  sustained. 
Scurvy  causes  stomatitis  of  variable  severity.  Nursing 
children  contract  primary  syphilitic  ulcers  of  the  mouth 
from  infected  mothers  or  wet-nurses.  Muguct  or  thrush, 
erroneously  termed  aphthic,  is  a  parasitic  disease.  It  oc- 
curs in  infants  during  the  first  month  of  life,  and  in  adults 
onfy  preceding  death  by  slow,  exhaustive  disease.  In 
these  two  states  the  mouth  is  much  opened  to  the  air. 
which  dries  secretion,  and  mastication  is  slow.  The  para- 
sitic plant  Oidinm  (ilbxcai^n  gains  entrance  and  attachment. 
It  dcveh^ps  at  first  in  white  frosty  patches  on  the  tongue 
and  sides  and  roof  of  the  mouth.  It  consists  of  round 
spores  and  delicate  filaments.  Later,  the  patches  are  thick, 
curd-like,  and  yellow,  due  to  fjitty  degeneration.  The  de- 
posits should  be  rcmovetl  and  the  exposed  surfaces  kept 
olean  and  bathed  with  specific  washes. 

K.  Darwin  Ilunsoy,  Jr. 

Movable  Feasts.    Sec  Eastbr,  by  F.  A.  P.  Bau- 

NAun. 


Move'ment  [Lat.  morere],  in  music,  a 

term  sometimes  equivalent  to  motion  or 
progression,  as  when  we  speak  of  an  up- 
ward or  a  downward  movement,  or  one 
that  is  slow,  rapid,  tranquil,  joyous,  etc. 
More  generally,  the  word  **  movement" 
signifies  any  particular  portion,  section, 
or  complete  division  of  a  musical  compo- 
sition. In  this  respect  the  several  move- 
ments of  a  composition  resemble  the 
chapters  of  an  ordinary  book.  In  a  sym- 
phony, concerto,  sonata,  or  other  work 
comprising  several  of  these  divisions  each 
one  is  designated  according  to  its  partic- 
ular quality,  as  an  adagio,  an  andante  (or 
_  alletjro,    vivace,  2i>'eato,    etc.)    movement. 

Any  change  of  time  in  the  course  of  a 
piece,  either  in  quality  or  rsipidity,  is  also 
said  to  be  a  change  of  movement. 

William  Staunton. 
Mo'vers  (Franz    Karl),  b.  at  Koesfeld,  Westphalia, 
July  17, 1S06 ;  studied  theology  and  the  Oriental  languages 
at  MUnster  1825-29:  was  pas'tor  of  Berkum  1833-39,  and 
then  professor  of  theology  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faculty 
at  the  University  of  Breslau,  where  he  d.  Sept.  28,  1856. 
His  principal  work,   Die  Phonizicr  {\  vols.,  1840-56),  is 
the  most  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  the 
subject. 
Mowalt  (Anna  Cora).     See  Ritchie. 
3Iowea'qua,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Shelby  co..  111.,  on  the 
Illinois  Central  R.  R.     Pop.  869. 

Mow'er,  county  of  S.  E.  Minnesota.  Area,  720  square 
miles.  Its  surface  is  somewhat  uneven,  fertile,  and  well 
adapted  to  grain  and  stock  raising.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Southern  Minnesota,  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  and  other 
railroads.     Cap.  Austin.     Pop.  10,447. 

Mower  (Joseph  A.),  b.  in  Vermont;  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Mexican  war  entered  the  army  as  a  private  in  the 
company  of  engineers  ;  was  commissioned  second  lieuten- 
ant 1st  Infantry  1855,  and  first  lieutenant  1857;   captain 

1861,  and  commanded  his  company  at  the  siege  and  capture 
of  New  Madrid:  appointed  colonel  11th  Missouri  Vols.  May, 

1862,  and  took  part  in  the  Corinth  campaign,  and  was  con- 
spicuous in  the  battle  of  Corinth,  Oct.  4,  1862,  where  he 
was  severely  wounded.  Promoted  to  be  brigadier  the  fol- 
lowing month,  and  major-general  Aug.,  1864.  Gen.  Sher- 
man thus  refers  to  him  in  the  order  announcing  his  death : 
"  He  first  fell  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  pres- 
ent general  of  the  army  in  the  Vicksburg  camjiaign,  and 
soon  attracted  his  notice  by  deeds  of  personal  bravery  that 
would  require  a  volume  to  record.  From  that  date  to  the 
close  of  the  war  he  was  engaged  in  every  campaign  in  the 
West — at  Jackson,  Vicksburg,  Meridian,  the  Red  River, 
in  Missouri,  whence  he  was  called  personally  to  the  aid 
of  the  general  at  Atlanta,  and  accompanied  him,  rising 
through  all  the  grades,  until  the  end  of  the  war,  when  he 
commanded  the  20th  corps."  In  18G0  he  was  appointed 
colonel  of  infantry,  and  placed  in  command  in  Louisiana, 
where  he  "stood  at  his  post  through  pcptilcnce  and  sick- 
ness" until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  New  Orleans  Jan. 
6,  1870.  "A  better  soldier  or  a  braver  man  never  lived 
than  Joseph  A.  Mower,"  is  the  high  eulogy  pronounced 
by  the  present  general  of  the  army.       Geo.  C.  Simmons. 

Mowing- Machines.     See  Re  aping-Machines. 

Mow'reytown  (I^Iouvstown  P.  0.),  a  v.  of  White  Oak 
tp.,  Highland  co.,  0.     Pop.  414. 

Mow'ry  (Sylvester),  b.  in  Rhode  Island  about  1830; 
graduated  at  West  Point  1H52;  served  on  frontier  duty  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1852-53 ;  was  engaged  in  Pacific  R.  R. 
and  other  explorations  and  surveys  1854-57  j  was  delegate 
in  Congress  from  Arizona  1857-59;  U.  S.  commissioner 
to  mark  the  K.  boundary-line  of  California  1860-61  ;  jmb- 
lished  a  work  on  the  <i'e<'(fyaphif  (tud  litHiiurcca  of  Arizona 
and  Soiioraj,  and  wrote  in  various  magazines  on  the  West- 
ern country.     H.  in  London.  England,  Oct.  16,  1871. 

Moxa  [Fr.],  a  form  of  the  actual  cautery  whose  use  was 
derived  from  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  through  the  Por- 
tuguese. The  down  frnm  the  leaves  of  Arfniiisitt  moxa, 
the  pith  of  the  sunfiower,  cotton  or  lint  soaked  in  solu- 
tion of  saltpetre  and  then  dried,  a  pledget  of  spider's  web, 
or  a  lump  of  ninadou  is  rolled  into  a  little  cone  and  placed 
ui)on  the  part  which  it  is  desired  to  cauterize.  It  is  then 
sot  on  fire  and  held  in  place  by  a  hairpin  or  an  instrument 
called  a  (mrte-moxa.  The  blowpipe  may  be  used  to  hasten 
combustion  and  increase  the  heat.  The  neighboring  parts 
are  surrmindcd  by  wet  lint.  It  is  often  useful  in  spinal 
disease,  neuralgia,*  etc.  After  firing,  the  part  may  bo  dreasod 
with  aininonia  or  ice.  This  process  is  the  muxiburium  or 
moxicauHiM  of  professional  Latin. 


MOX<J.S  -M<JZAKT. 


IKo'xoNf  or  IMoJofiy  a  nation  of  Indiunrt  in  KaHtorn  Bo- 

livia,  convnrlod  to  Korniin  ( 'ittltolioihrn  liy  tliu  JcKiiitH,  who 
wont  riiiifiri^  tliciii  in  Hm'K  'lh'I  'luring  tliu  Hiiuu(UMlin;{  rrn- 
tury  1)r4tlLbli^4llt!<l  unions  thrrii  lil'tfi-'ii  riiixhion-HtutioiM  ami 
ruuk  1111(1(1  .'{11,01)1)  roil  vert  ^.  Tlitn'  Miit1't)n-'il  ^ri'iit  diiiiinii- 
tioii  t'roin  tlin  iiltack^  of  llrii'/iliiin  Hhivrliiiiiti^rri  in  tlir  liiKt 
contury,  uiid  nuinhiriMi  jiltlu  over  IL'.IHM)  in  Is.i.'i.  Tlicy 
iiru  linhtiT  in  coIdt,  tiilliT,  iind  iiioro  indii-itrioiif*  tliun  tlio 
Hiirronmiinn  niidnnK.  iiiid  i'Tn|iIoyi'cl  a  kind  <d"  liii-ronlyph- 
ic«.  Their  hiniiiiiini*  i*  hiirniDniout*,  iihiinndrt  In  fr(M|iiiMit- 
ativo  wordM.  iind  hn-liw  thn  Ir-Kcrn  tl,/,  and  /.  A  ;;ritii)niur 
and  voL'iihuhiiy  hy  l^'athcr  Marhim  w;iH  printud  at  Ijiina  in 
1701.  and  a  lii^iDry  of  tho  ini«f*i<)n  wa«  writtijn  by  iMithor 
Franri,-*rii  X.  Irai/,oM. 

i>loy'lfiii  I  <i('n.  Stkimikn),  b.  in  Irolnnd  in  17114;  nettled 
ut  IMiiliidolphiaHdineycarH  before  tho  Hevidution;  presented 
liiinf<elf  to  (Jen.  Washinj^tun  at  Cainbrid^jo,  Mann.,  an  a  vol- 
unteer, and  Ipein^^  a  ^eiilh^inan  of  ji^nod  edtnration  and  ad- 
dresH,  was  appninled  atilo-de-eanip  Mar.  .'».  17715,  eoininirt- 
8:iry-Koneral  .Inne.''»;  cntninamled  tho  Ith  Lij:;ht  I)raf;ounH 
1777;  ])artieipatt'd  in  (Jreeiio'rt  Sniithern  eaMipai;;n  17^1; 
wan  appoinletl  brevet  briKadier-grnenil  Nov.  3,  17X^1;  bc- 
eanm  a  fjirnier  attioshen;  wac  rejjiHter  and  roeordcr  of 
ClieKtor  <!0.  171>2-ll.*{ ;  I'or  several  year?*  eoniniiHuioner  of  law 
for  tlio  district  of  I*ennsylvania,  and  viee-presidimt  of  tho 
Soeietv  of  Cincinnati  1800.     D.  at  Philadulphia  Ajir.  11, 

isii.  ■ 

Mo'yock,  poflt-tp.  of  Currituck  co..  N.  C.     Pop.  1204. 

Mozanib'ic  LitiirRy.  Tho  Christian  subjcct»  of  tho 
Saracens  in  Spain  were  eiiHofl  .\[itznniheg,"  Arabs  by  adop- 
tion." Their  litur^fy,  Kphcsino  in  itH  type,  if  not  in  its 
origin,  and  not  called  Alo/.arabie  till  after  the  Mohanmiodan 
oonqucHt  in  the  eighth  eontury,  is,  in  its  ;;rounilwork  at  least, 
ooeval  with  the  introduetion  of  (.'hristianity  into  Spain.  At 
liraga,  in  y.iX,  it  was  set  aside  for  ti)e  K(»inan  liturj^y,  but 
restored  at  Toledo  in  iiHil  ;  and  at  tho  Fourth  Council  of 
Toledo  in  Ci'.VA,  after  some  improvements  by  Lcander  cjf 
Seville  (d.  :>'J:>)  and  I-idore  of  Seville  fd."r.;tii).  the  use 
of  it  was  extended  In  nil  Spain.  Further  improvements 
wore  introclueed  by  Ildefonso  of  Toledo  (d.  ()()7).  JUit  in 
tho  eleventh  century  (in  Aragon  1071,  and  in  Castile  1071) 
it  gave  plai-e,  by  royal  authority,  to  tho  Roman  liturj^y. 
Thnmj^li  the  intluonee  and  example  <if  Cardinal  Xiniencs 
(14IU)-1;'»1 7 )  the  nsu  oi'  it  was  revivt-d  in  Toledo  (after 
l.')02),  in  Salanianeji  (  l.')17).  and  in  Valladolid  (l,>(i7).  By 
tho  concoriiat  of  1S12  provision  was  made  for  its  contin- 
uance at  Toledo,  but  nnwhcro  else.  It  lias  been  pronouni^il 
"the  richest,  the  fullest,  the  most  varied  of  all  known 
litur};ies."  It  has  bt-eii  edited  by  Leslie  (I7.k')),  Ijorcnzana 
(1774),  and  Arcvalus  (IS04).  {Soo  Migne's  Lfitin  /'atrol»f/t/ 
(vols.  Ixxxv.,  Ixxxvi.,  IS501,  and  John  Mason  N'oalo'd 
jBaittern  Chtirch,  ftcnrral  Introditcti'int  M-^JO),  and  Lituryi- 
olorjy  and  Church  liiHtory  (2d  ed.,  1.SG7).) 

U.  I>.  IIiTcncocK. 

IHoznmbiqilc'f  territory  of  tho  K.  coast  of  Africa,  ox- 
tendin;;  alnii^  tho  Mozambique  Channel  from  Cape  Del- 
g.ado  to  Oelasoa  Bay.  between  lat.  10'^  41'  ami  20°  S.,  and 
belonging  to  Portugal.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  2.S3,o00 
square  miles,  its  population  at  300.000,  but  its  wostorn 
boundaries  are  wholly  undefined.  Tho  coast-land  is  low, 
with  a  rich,  humid  soil  and  a  hot,  moist  elimate.  which 
make  it  extremely  fertile.  Large  liarvests  of  rice,  maizo, 
raillet,  ancl  all  varieties  of  tropical  fruits  are  gathered 
wherever  the  ground  is  cultivated.  Hippopotami,  ele- 
phants, lions,  crocodiles,  and  flamingoes  abound.  On  tho 
islands  nnd  shoals  with  which  tho  coast  is  fringed  turtles 
are  caught  in  great  numbers,  and  pearl-fishing  is  vory 
remunerative:  tortoise-shell  is  a  staple  article  of  export. 
Tho  interior  is  higher,  almost  mountainous,  anrl  covered 
with  forests,  wliicli  yield  many  varieties  of  excellent  tim- 
ber and  dyewoods.  Tho  authority  of  the  Portuguese  is 
very  sliglit,  and  mostly  cnnfinoil  to  a  few  settlements  and 
ports — namely,  Mozambitiue.  Quilimane,  Sena,  and  Tetc. 

Mozambique,  capital  of  tho  Portuguese  territory  of 
the  same  name,  is  in  lat.  lb°  2'  S.,  on  a  small  island.  It 
is  defeniled  by  three  forts,  has  a  good  harbor  and  some 
trade  in  rice.  gum.  gold-dust,  ebony,  tortoise-sholl.  and 
timber.  Pop.  Sj22,  of  whom  7000  are  slaves,  1100  Arabs, 
and  ;M  Portuguese. 

Mozambique  Chnnnel,  the  strait  between  the  E. 
coast  of  Africa  and  the  island  c»f  Madagascar.  It  is  about 
1000  miles  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  between  500  and 
600  miles  at  its  entrances,  and  of  nearly  ."iOO  miles  in  the 
middle.     Tlie  Comoro  Islands  are  at  its  northern  outlet. 

Mozart'  (  Wolfoanc^  AMAOFrs.  also  .Than  CnnvsosTOMK 
Tni;oi'Hii,K  Sii;iSMrM>).  b.  at  Salzburg  Jan.  27.  17or>,  and  d. 
at  Vienna  I»ec.  1.  17'.M.  in  bis  thirty-sixth  year.  When 
but  an  infant  and  without  any  apparent  effort  he  absorbed 
a  knowledge  of  music  by  listening  to  the  lessons  given  his 


ifiHtDr,  Maria  Anna.  Ho  procooioun  v^a-  Ik-  tL>i  ti  i  ,>]r 
yearn  of  ago  liu  played  tlte  piano  with  a^toni'^liiiig  eaMu 
and  exprot<i!iion,  and  eoniponed  ininuett  and  rtimple  pi<M-(-H, 
dictating  them  to  lii*«  fiither.  When  the  boy  wax  hIx  yinirfi 
of  age,  the  fiither,  Leopold  .Moxart,  viniteil  .Vfunich  and 
Vienna  with  lii>«  two  chtldren.  wIioho  perform  a  neof)  ex'riled 
gr<'at  admiration,  iiarliculiirly  thoHO  of  Wolfgang.  Leopold 
brought  home  witii  them  a  xmalt  violin  for  Widfgaiig,  who 
leiirncd  by  him-elf  In  play  it,  UHing  it  at*  a  toy  for  odd 
ni'MMcnts.  lli^  had  hail  thi-t  inHtriimcnt  but  a  few  rnoritliM 
when  one  night  lie  pliyed  hi-*  part  of  a  trio,  reading  at 
night,  without  mir<take«  and  without  bcMitation,  In  t7'r-'!. 
Leopold  made  a  f<eriMid  tour  with  the  children.  vif<iling  the 
most  important  eitien  of  Kiirope,  and  although  only  eight 
years  of  age  Wolfgang  comptiHc*!  mo^-t  of  ihe  fymplionief) 
whi<;h  were  played  at  his  concertM,  and  whieh  rou^iMl  Lon- 
rlon  to  enthusiasm  in  I7<IL  Home  for  a  few  monthN  in 
1700,  W<dfgang  pursued  the  Htudy  of  compo-^ition  under 
his  fiither.  The  works  of  Ihindel,  which  he  brought  from 
London,  and  those  of  Bach,  Ix-eiimo  his  (■hc^'ieul  niodrdn. 
Ih;  slmiied  also  some  of  the  bci-t  Italian  ma-terw,  getting 
from  them  his  marvellous  skill  in  making  each  of  his  vocal 
parts  melodious  and  graceful  even  in  the  most  constrained 
fiarmonic  situations.  In  1707.  Leopold  and  the  (diildren 
went  to  \'icnna.  and  remained  there  more  thiin  »  yeur, 
hoping  to  improve  their  fortunes,  but  they  reaped  only 
loss  and  disappointment.  The  emperor,  Joseph  11..  aston- 
ished at  Widfgang's  genius,  bantered  him  to  compose  an 
o])ertt.  Leopidd  mistook  this  jest  for  an  order,  and  set  the 
boy  of  ten  years  at  w<»rk  u]ion  a  libretto  obtained  after 
great  ililHculty  and  delay.  The  Italian  court-musi(;iiins, 
]jiqued  at  this  doubtful  favor  to  tho  Cierman  ebibl,  even 
then  formed  their  mean  clique  against  him,  and  com- 
raeneud  tho  petty  but  efTectivc  annoyances  tliat  later  mar- 
reel  tho  life  they  helj)ed  to  shorten.  The  opera,  covering 
5.>8  pages  of  MS.,  was  never  allowed  a  representatitin. 
From  all  these  fruitless  miseries  the  Mozarls  escaped  at 
lust,  tho  father  and  son  travelling  through  Italy.  Some 
idea  of  Wolfgang's  wonrlerful  abilities  may  be  forme'I  fn»m 
the  frdlowing  programme  of  a  concert  given  at  Mantua 
Jan.  10,  1770:  Two  symphonies  written  by  him;  a  con- 
certo for  piano  that  he  would  play  at  sight ;  a  sonata  that 
he  would  play  at  sight,  transposing  it  into  any  key;  ho 
would  improvise  an  air  and  its  accompaniment  to  wordit 
given  him  at  the  concert;  he  would  improvise  a  fugue  and 
a  sonata  on  a  theme  just  given  him;  and  lastly,  he  would 
complete  nnd  play  on  the  piano  a  symphony  at  the  first 
sight  of  only  tlie  i)art  of  tho  first  violin.  This  programme 
is  beyond  the  mature  manhood  of  almost  every  other  mu- 
sician that  ever  lived.  Ho  wrote  from  memory,  after  hear- 
ing it  but  twice,  tho  whole  of  a  Miserere  by  D'Allegri.  Hap- 
pily, Wolfgang's  facility  and  jiowor  in  music  were  such 
that  these  feats  were  more  ])hiy  to  him,  and  even  years  of 
such  perfornmnces  did  not  impair  the  organization  that 
made  him  the  greatest  of  musicians.  At  Milan  an  opera 
by  him.  Mitridntr.  was  brought  on  the  stage  and  repeated 
twenty  times.  Tho  whide  tour  was  a  success,  nnd  <m  his 
return  he  was  appointed  court-organist  to  the  archbishop 
of  Salzburg.  From  1777  to  1770  he  resided  in  Paris,  whore 
the  battle  between  (iluck  and  Piccini  was  then  raging.  In 
17S0  he  was  called  to  Munich  by  Prince  Charles  Theodore 
of  Bavaria  to  write  the  opera  hlomcnro.  In  this  entirely 
now  creation  Mozart  laid  the  cornerstone  of  dramatic  eom- 
positiim — a  service  which  the  most  eminent  of  his  succes- 
sors fully  acknowledge.  Its  originality  and  beauty  became 
at  once  the  delight  of  his  audience,  and  earned  him  even 
more  than  bis  usual  ]iraises.  The  p()ssossion  of  merit  was 
delightful  to  tho  archbishop  of  Salzburg;  and  the  better 
to  secure  it,  he  at  once  had  Mozart  return  with  his  honor? 
from  Municli.  nnd  in  17S1  move  with  him  to  Vienna  as  a 
member  of  his  househohl.  The  archbi-^hop  there  lavished 
upon  him  the  penury  and  ignominy  with  wbidi  he  lionored 
his  menial  servants.  After  a  fruitless  remonstrance,  Mozart 
resigned,  and  unwillingly  but  needfully  gave  lessons  for  a 
living  in  Vienna,  which  thereafter  was  hi?  home.  In  17S2 
Mozart  married  Constance  Weber,  a  pianist,  whose  care 
and  love  wore  his  greatest  help  and  happiness  to  the  end 
of  his  struggling  existence.  Joseph  II..  fonci  of  Italian 
music  an<l  of  his  Italian  masters,  the  enemies  of  Mozart, 
was  slow  in  granting  him  any  privileges.  Finally.  1/ En- 
levement dn  Srraif  was  ordered,  and  paid  for  with  fifty 
ducats.  The  originality  of  this  work  at  first  hid  its  beau- 
ties from  the  people  of  Vienna,  but  the  opera  nmdc  a  deep 
impression  on  the  musicians  there  and  on  all  classes  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  The  emperor  gave  him  the  office 
of  composer  to  tho  court  and  a  salary  of  eight  hundred 
florins,  but  with  astonishing,  lamentable  indifference  made 
his  office  a  sinecure,  ftir  many  years  not  asking  a  note  from 
his  hand.  To  sustain  his  family,  ho  was  obliued  |o  give 
lessons,  write  waltzes  and  contredanses  for  balls,  and  give 
concerts  in  neighboring  cities.     It  was  not  till  his  twenty- 
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eighth  year  (1784)  that  these  ephemeral  labors  were  fol- 
lowed bv  uninterrupted  industry  in  composition,  when  but 
seven  years  of  life  remained  to  him.  The  opportunity 
which  wealth  ami  royalty  refused  to  give  came  unsought 
in  the  libretto  of  11  Xnzzi  di  Figaro,  written  for  Mozart  by 
■  the  poor  poet  Da  Ponte  in  1786.  This  opera,  finished  in 
six  weeks,  had  great  success  throughout  Europe.  Many 
offers  came  to  him  then  from  various  courts,  but  Mozart 
was  fond  of  Vienna,  and  even  of  his  indifferent  emperor. 
The  people  of  Prague  deserve  mention  for  their  warm  and 
practical  appreciation  of  Mozart.  They  asked  an  opera, 
and  Van  a huHinni.  the,  triumph  of  dramatic  composition, 
was  written  for  them  in  1787.  In  1788  he  commenced  to 
feel  depressed  by  his  disease  of  the  lungs  and  the  nerves. 
lie  wrote  with  feverish  activity  to  escape  melancholy.  A 
mysterious  messenger  came  to  him  and  engaged  him  to 
write  a  /to/iiiem,  refusing  any  information  as  to  its  destina- 
tion. This  mystery,  some  presentiment,  and  his  melan- 
choly fancies  gave  him  the  opinion  that  he  was  writing  his 
own  funeral  service.  He  sank  lower  and  lower,  working 
more  and  more  fatally  in  both  senses  of  the  word.  In  the 
single  year  of  1791,  in  such  depths,  when  death,  the  mys- 
terious messenger,  had  waited  a  twelvemonth,  Mozart  wrote 
Vie  ZauberflUte  for  indifferent  Vienna,  La  Clemenza  di  Tito 
for  loving  Prague,  and  the  requiem  for  himself.  On  a 
dismal  day  of  rain,  unfollowed  by  a  friend,  the  bodies  of 
Mozart  and  fifteen  other  dead  were  hurried  through  the 
streets  of  Vienna  to  the  common  burying-ground  of  the 
poor ;  and  his  grave  is  now  unknown. 

Mozart  is  considered  the  greatest  composer  of  the  world 
from  the  combined  versatility  and  power  of  his  genius. 
In  every  kind  of  composition  he  produced  works  of  the 
greatest  excellence,  each  of  which  is  so  original  and  com- 
prehensive that  his  successors  are  almost  of  necessity  his 
imitators.  He  wrote  without  showing  the  slightest  weak- 
ness anvwhere,  operas,  oratorios,  symphonies,  masses, 
quartets,  solos  for  diverse  instruments,  sonatas,  and  dance- 
music.  He  was  the  best  pianist  of  his  time  in  (iermany. 
His  execution  was  precise,  elegant,  fervid,  and  delicate  in 
expression.  Not  less  remarkable  were  his  improvisations, 
in  which  his  clearness  of  thought,  richness  of  harmony, 
and  vividness  of  fancy  were  beyond  the  finished  composi- 
tions of  most  other  men.  His  fecundity  is  perhaps  without 
a  parallel.  His  life  was  less  than  half  the  usual  length  ; 
half  of  that  short  life  was  spent  in  long  concert-tours,  and 
his  delicate  health  and  his  lessons  and  other  ephemeral 
work  sadly  diminished  his  productiveness.  Yet  he  wrote 
626  published  works,  and  294  compositions  either  unfin- 
ished or  unpublished.  Even  a  summary  catalogue  of  them 
is  too  long  to  introduce  here.  Neither  is  it  practicable  to 
name  his  most  esteemed  works,  for  they  are  nearly  all 
esteemed.  Dun  Giovanni,  Nozze  di  Figaro,  Vie  Zaitherjioie, 
the  requiem,  the  symphony  in  O  minor,  the  quartets  Nos. 
10  and  18,  are  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  delights  this  most 
favored  genius  gave  the  world.  In  Mozart's  character  we 
are  strueli  with  his  cheerful  temper,  his  childlike  simplicity 
and  sweetness,  his  matchless  facility,  his  perfect  confidence, 
his  fertility  of  fancy,  his  unsurpassed  capacity  for  e.xquisite 
sentiment,  his  depth  of  feeling,  and  his  breadth  of  power. 
His  com[iositions,  charining  pictures  of  his  charming  na- 
ture, are  free  from  troubled  thoughts  and  tortuous  texts  to 
be  resolved  in  wonder.  In  every  scene  through  which  his 
universal  genius  leads  us  we  follow  in  his  music  the  accents 
of  a  loving,  harmonious,  confident  soul  in  lucid  beauties 
breathing  joy  to  the  heart  for  ever,         C.  H.  Faunham. 

Mo'zier  (.Iosf.ph),  b.  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  Aug.  22, 1812; 
was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  New  York  lS;U-45; 
then  visited  Europe,  studied  sculpture  in  Florence  and 
Rome,  and  practised  that  art  with  success.  Among  his 
best  works  are  Pocahontas,  The  Wept  of  Winh-lon-\Vi»h, 
The  I^rodigal  Son,  Truth,  Sifence,  Jcphthah'a  Daughter,  The 
Pert,  and  liizpah.     D.  at  Faids,  Switzerland,  Oct.,  1S70. 

Moz'ley  (.Iames  Bowling),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Ijincolnshire 
181:i;  graduated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  ISIil;  became  a 
fellow  of  Magdalen,  vicar  of  l^horeham  hSiiO,  canon  of 
Worcester  18119,  regius  professor  of  divinity,  Oxford,  1871  ; 
author  of  a  work  on  Predestination  (1855),  works  on  Hap- 
tismal  Ilei/encration  (1856-62),  Eight  Bampton  Leetures  on 
Miracles  (I86.'j),  and  other  works.      D.  .Ian.  4,  1878. 

IWozyr,  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Minsk,  on  the 
PriiK'N,  has  trafic  in  grain  ami  cattle.      Pop.  6868. 

Mrs.  Hell's,  tp.  of  Tuscaloosa  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  .'!0I. 

Mii'cilage  (Lat.  mkchs],  a  solution  in  water  of  any  gum- 
my nniltcr.  (See  articles  on  AiiABiNK,  iJiiXTiiisr,  (ii.i'K, 
(iiM,  STAricii,  and  TiiAOACANTii.)  C.  F.  t'liA.Nni-Kii. 

Mucori'lii  [Lnt.  mucur,  "mould"],  an  order  of  sapro- 
phytic fungi  in  which  the  ofispores  are  solitary  and  pro- 
duced by  a  process  of  conjugation,  and  whoso  conidia  con- 
sist uf  sues  containing  one  to  many  spores.     The  species 


of  this  order  are  very  widely  distributed,  and  amongst 
them  are  many  fungi  known  as  common  moulds.  They 
frequent  articles  of'food.  excrement  of  animals,  and,  in 
short,  are  found  on  nearly  all  decaying  animal  and  veg- 
etable matter.  One  species,  Phijcomi/ces  uilcns,  K.zc,  grows 
on  oily  substances,  an  unusual  habitat  of  fungi.  As  a  rule, 
the  members  of  this  order  are  quite  small,  although  /'. 
nitens  has  been  known  to  attain  the  height  of  a  foot.  The 
mycelium,  which  is  often  found  in  large  masses  in  some  of 
the  commoner  moulds  of  this  group,  not  unfrequently  pre- 
sents a  shiny  appearance,  whence  the  common  German 
word  for  plants  of  this  order,  Sckimmel,  "glitter,"  is 
derived. 

Inasmuch  as  the  species  of  this  order  conform  tolerably 
closely  to  the  type,  we  may  select  Mucor  miicedo,  a  common 
mould  growing  on  dung  and  other  substances,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  whole  order.     .1/.  mucedo  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  many   botanists,   but  the  most  complete  ac- 
count of  its  development  was  given  by  Dr.  Oscar  Brefeld 
in  a  work  entitled  fiolanische  Uuterauchungen   Uber  Sehim- 
melpilze.  Part  i.,  published  in  1872.     In  this  publication 
there  appeared  for  the  first  time  an  account  of  the  oiispores, 
as  well  as  the  conidial  spores  of  the  plant  in  question.    If 
fresh  horse-dung  be  placed  in  a  moist  jilace,  it  will  soon  be 
covered  by  a  coating  of  white  glistening  fibres,  which  are 
the  hypha;  or  mycelial  threads  of  M.  7uueedo.     They  soon 
coverthe  surface  of  the  dung  with  a  cotton-wool-like  mass, 
more  or  less  dense  according  to  the  moisture  and  amount 
of  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  dung,  from  which  mass  pro- 
ject certain  threads,  whose  tips,  at  first  white,  afterwards 
black,  are  the  conidia  or  asexual  fruit,  consisting  of  sacs 
containing  a  large  number  of  spores.     The  threads,  which 
grow  upward  to  bear  the  spore-sacs,  exhibit  in  M.  mucedo 
a  marked  tendency  to  turn  towards  the  light.     In  M.  sto- 
tnni/'er,  the  common  bread-mould,  a  nearly-related  species, 
the  stalks  of  the  spore-cases,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  action  of  light.     A  microscopic  exam- 
ination of  the  hvphic  or  threads  composing  the  mycelium 
shows  that,  as  iii  most  fungi,  they  branch  in  all  directions, 
and  are  occasionally  divided  by  cross-partitions.    The  con- 
tents are  colorless  or  slightly  tinged  with  brown  or  gray, 
and  the  cell-wall,  although,  according  to  De  Bary,  it  some- 
times shows  the  blue  color  given  by  cellulose  on  the  appli- 
cation of  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  often  fails  to  give  that 
color.     If  submerged,  the  hypha;  live,  at  least  for  a  cer- 
tain length   of   time,   but  undergo  certain  changes;    the 
cross-partitions  become  more  numerous,  and  the  cell-walls 
eonetimes  bulge  a  little.     It  has  been  sometimes  supposed 
that  yeast-cells  were  nothing  but  the  altered  mycelium  of 
submerged  plants  of  M.  mucedo.     This  view  is  not  now 
generally  accepted,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  have 
no  proof  that  yeast-cells  either  come  from   Mucur  or  are 
changed   into  "it.      When,  however,  the  mycelium  of  1/. 
mucedo  is  kept  quite  moist,  it  undergoes  a  modification, 
and  we  have  the  production  of  what  is  known  to  German 
mycologists  as  Brulzellen.    These  are  formed  in  the  follow- 
ing way  :    The  cross-partitions  increase  in  number,  and 
some  of  the  cells  thus  formed  swell  until  they  become  nearly 
spherical.      The  protoplasmic  contents  of  the  cells  then 
roll  themselves  up  into  round   masses  resembling  spores, 
which   afterward   are  capable  of  germinating.     The  fila- 
ments, or  hyphw,  which  rise  above  the  common  mass  of 
mycelium  to  bear  the  conidia,  are  generally  from  an  eighth 
to"  half  an  inch  high,  but  under  exceptionally  favorable 
circumstances  may  be  as  high  as  six  inches.     The  ends  of 
the  hypha;  swell  into  a  globular-shaped  sac.  shown  in  Fig. 
1.     The  contents  of  the  sac  are  at  first  continuous  with 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  filament,  but  are  afterwards  cut 
off  by   a  partition,  which   is  not  flat,  like  the  cross-par- 
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titions  f.iuml  in  the  ordinary  mycelium,  but  arched,  as 
shown  in  section  in  Fig.  2.  a.  The  cxpandcil  tip  of  the 
mycelium  (Fig.  2,  li),  which  projects  into  the  spore-sac,  is 
known  as  the  columella.  In  M.  mucedo  it  is  very  promi- 
nent. In  most  of  the  Mucorini  it  is  smaller,  and  in  a  few 
cases  is  entirely  wanting.  In  that  part  of  the  sporangium 
or  spore-sac  represented  by  c.  Fig.  2,  the  spores  are  formed 
by  free-cell  formation.  In  M.  mucedo  they  are  very  nu- 
merous and  of    an  oval  shape,  0.0066-0.0099    mm.   long 
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and  0.00:{:{-0.0040  mm.  broad.  Thoir  color  in  gmyiiih- 
liniwii,  uihI  when  neon  in  rmiMH  thoy  Dftmi  ii[i[i(Mir  bhick. 
'I'hn  (5\ti!tiiiil  Willi  of  th(;  M|njriinKin'"  i'*  ('urn|iiis(!(l  nC  two 
layorH,  tliu  rmlur  uT  wliirli  'm*  Invtct  with  Mhort  ImirM.  Within 
thu  H]Miriiii}{liMn  i.-*  un  cxpunr'itjh'  (>liiHti<!  Kuh<4titn'HS  whuHo 
prcM('ni'(i  run  ho  licrnonslrutoil  hrluro  tlm  fpnn^rt  iirc  ripo 
hy  biir.^dn;^  njirn  thi;  4Mili.'r  wall,  wht-n  tlio  oliiMtii;  mihHhinro 
nrojci'ls  us  II  ^jiihiilur  inur^.x,  tii  wlil<-h  thu  yotuiK  »<l><>re'H  uru 
iiii)>('il<li-<l.  W'hiMi  ripu  tliu  H\u)rvH  iirc  (li^chiir^od  with 
Homo  viiil(>n<>«  hy  nirimfi  ol'  tho  wmhlcii  wwrjlin^;  ol'  the 
ohistii^  Hiihstancu;  thu  whole  (lutrr  wall  brcukH  uway  and 
diHU])|i('urH,  e\i!t.«pt  (k  itmall  portion  wliiidi  rcniainn,  f'orniin;; 
a  rim  uhout  tliu  ha<i<^,  nhown  in  Ki^.  .'t,  </.  Thin  ih  Momo- 
tiini'rf  so  xntiill  that  it  ran  ho  (*uen  only  on  dosc!  oxdntina- 
tion,  iiii'l  lit  tii-><t  si^^lit  it  uppeitrs  a.s  thoii;;h  thr  i-oliiniejla 
which  i'iMiiuin>'  wimo  tin;  youn^  statu  of  a  sporani^itini.  In 
Af.  Mttitniti/rr  ( hrcml mould)  it  happrnH  that  not  only  in  tlio 
outor  wall  of  thu  sporanniitin  rlustroyiMl,  but  thu  vury  lar^c 
Oiilunu'lla  Hplils  and  rollupsus,  fallini^  hack  iivur  tho  fniit- 
Htiilk  Iik<^  un  uinhii'lla  or  smalt  toadstr)ol.  as  in  I''i^.  -1.  'I'hc 
Hpnrus  aru  ollon  pnijiTicd  to  a  uonsidunihlu  distiinun,  as 
may  bo  shown  by  placini^  a  piooo  of  white  paper  two  or 
throo  inuhcs  from  a  masH  of  J/iiror,  when  it  will  soon  bo 
oovorcil  with  bliick  spotf^.  whinh  are  tlio  diHuhart^cd  spordK. 
Thu  spnrus  placed  on  a  moist  surfaco  swell  to  two.  tliruo,  or 
even  a  j^ruuter  numbor  of  times  their  orijjiiml  diincnsionn, 
but  do  not  eluarly  show  a  division  of  their  wall  into  two 
layers.  Their  Kcnninution  ItikcH  place  by  the  jjrowth  of 
one  or  more  tubes,  wliiidi  soon  assume  all  the  appcaranuo 
of  the  mycelium  of  .1/.  mttrrf/n,  and  in  a  short  time,  uHually 
only  a  few  hours,  reproduce  tho  conidia  of  the  species. 

When  }f.  mnv.edti  is  cultivated  on  a  decoction  of  horHe- 
dunff  it  only  boars  cimidia.  When  Kr<)winK  Hp<»ntancou8ly 
on  horso-diinj;  it  not  unfrc(|uently  pr(nluces  oospores  as 
well.  On  bruiikinjf  thi;  dun;;  open  they  are  seen  by  tho 
naked  eye,  lookin;;  like  small  round  black  bodies  just  be- 
low the  surface  <d'  the  dun;:;.  Their  sizo  varies  from 
(l.l)t)'.HI-().2lir>  mm.,  aecortlin;;  to  Brefeld's  measurements. 
Examined  with  a  ruther  lower  power  of  tlio  microscope, 
they  are  found  to  have  two  coats,  the  cmtcr  of  whicli  is 
black,  opaque,  antl  brittle,  and  roughened  with  Irregular 
protuberances.  On  breaking  open  the  outer  eoat,  it  is 
seen  to  be  lined  with  a  more  delicate  membrane,  which 
fits  into  tho  inequalities  of  tho  outer  hiycr.  The  inner 
coat  is  uuntinuous  ;  thu  outer  is  perffiratcd  by  two  (urcular 
openings  diametrically  opposite.  This  is  where  tho  sw8- 
punsors  were  iittaebcd,  as  wo  shall  sou  ])resently.  Tho 
oiispores  arc  prtxUieod  in  tho  following  manner  :  Two  hyphic 
which  are  lying  near  one  another  send  out  lateral  shoots, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  b,  which  increase  in  size,  grailually  ap- 
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Fig.  8. 


proaching  one  another  until  they  meet,  as  in  Fig.  6.  Tho 
two  jiarts  in  contact  arc  next  cut  oft"  by  partitions  from  the 
bypha*  from  which  they  respectively  arose,  us  in  Fig.  7. 
Finally,  tho  cell-wall  at  the  point  of  contact  is  absorbed, 
and  thu  protoplasmic  contents  of  the  two  cells  unite  into  a 
globular  mass,  which  afterwards  becomes  enveloped  in  a 
coating  of  ecllulose  i\nd  grows  into  a  spore  ( Fig.  S),  such  as 
has  alreaiiy  been  dcsi;ribed. 
In  Fig.  8,  <i  a  are  called  tho 
Buspensors.  The  oospore 
romiiins  attached  for  some 
tiinc  to  the  mycelium,  but 
is  fmully  set  free;  general- 
ly, however,  a  small  part  of 
tlie  suspensors  remains  at- 
tached. The  oospore  germi- 
nates in  ttie  following  man- 
ner :  The  thick  outer  coat 
opens,  and  from  tho  eon- 
tents  of  tho  spore  there  grows  out  a  germinal  tube,  which 
soon  assumes  all  the  marks  of  the  ordinary  Mucor  my- 
colium.  This  mycelium,  arising  directly  from  tho  oospore, 
jtroduces  conidia.  and  sometimes  almost  immediately,  as 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  9.  No  case  has  as  yet  been  observed 
in  which  the  mycelium  from  tho  oospore  of  M.  mnc^do  has 
produced  another  oiisporo  directly,  without  first  having 
borne  conidia.  The  oospores  of  the  Mucorini  are  called 
by  Do  IJury  zi/gonporcs,  from  their  being  produced  by 
conjugation. 

Tho  method  of  production  of  the  oospores  just  described 
in  M,  mucedo  prevails  throughout  all  the  order.     The  pro- 
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COM,  it  will  readily  bo  Keen,  \h  Himllar  t^i  vrhnt  In  known  an 
conjugation  in  certain  ordori>  id'  Algii%aN  the  licMinidiaeem 
and  r'oiijugatfi-.  The  prneeioi  con- 
HiHlH  in  tite  direct  union  of  tho 
oontentK  of  two  difTeri^nl  eelU, 
which  reMomhlo  one  another  »<o 
cloncly  Itiat  we  eaniiol  with  pro- 
prii'ty  call  one  malir  iind  lln-  other 
female.  In  the  lJef«niidiaeeti'  it  ii) 
the  iM>ntentK  of  two  unicellular 
bodies  which  unite;  in  the  Con- 
jugatn?,  Iheeonlentt*  of  two  eells 
which  arc  in  difTert-nt  filuiiientii. 
In  one  genuM  of  the  hitter  order, 
Sirof/oniiim,  wu  find  a  single  fila- 
ment, which  bends  upon  itself,  and 
tho  conjugation  takeH  place  bc- 
ttvoen  two  ccllfl  of  tho  same  filament.  In  the  Mueorini  wo 
have  a  conjugatirm  between  parts  of  ilifTf-'ri'iil  (hreadf*,  but 
these  threads  may  have  ijoth  arisen  from  the  gi'rminution 
<d'  tho  same  spore,  so  that  the  conjugation  in  this  order  in 
not  necessarily  between  two  different  individualf<.  which 
must  always  bu  the  easo  with 
Desmids,  In  those  species  of 
Afuror  whore  there  is  ii  large 
amount  of  mycelium  wc  do  not 
know  wlicther  the  mass  has  arisen 
from  one  or  many  spores;  and 
when  erjnjugution  takes  place  in 
such  eases  it  may  ha\'e  been  be- 
tween threads  arising  from  difler- 
cnt  spores.  Cultures  of  singlo 
spores  have,  however,  been  made, 
from  which  it  is  known  tliat 
threads  of  tho  same  individual 
may  conjugate.  This  ig  shown 
particularly  clearly  in  .V.  *^s^//i7«*#, 
Do  Bary,  a  common  mould  on 
toadstools,  rcprcsente'l  in  Fig.  10, 
where  tho  myeelium  from  a  single 
spore  is  easily  traced.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  the  two  conjugat- 
ing cells  closely  resemble  one  an- 
other. In  Chntnrhnlium,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  cells  is  uniformly 
larger  and  of  a  slightly  different 
shape  from  the  other,  but  even  in  this  case  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction of  antheridium  and  oozonium.  Tho  oospores  of 
the  diflcrent  species  and  genera  of  Mueorini  vary  in  shape, 
size,  and  markings,  but  a  detailed  account  would  be  out 
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of  place.    The  most  strik- 

.     ing  form    is    /*/ii/rfniit/rf» 

mV^/i«,  whose  oospores  are 

surrounded  by  a  ring  of 

"  '^   branching  processes. 

The  older  writers  had  no  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  pro- 
duction of  the  oospores  of  this  group,  and  tho  only  form 
of  fruit  which  they  regarded  in  their  etassifieation  of  this 
order  was  tho  asexual  orconidial  form  ;  and  they  considered 
the  cctniilial  sporangia  to  resemble  the  asei  of  the  Peri- 
sporiaceae.  Modern  research  has  shown  that  this  is  not 
the  (;ase ;  for,  while  the  former  are  prochieed  without  tho 
intervention  of  any  sexual  action,  the  latter  are  the  result 
of  a  peculiar  process  of  fertilization.  By  continental 
writers  the  Mueorini  arc  considcretl  one  of  the  lowest  of 
Fungi,  and  are  placed  just  below  the  Pcronospora^  Eng- 
lish mycologists  still  adhere  to  the  older  classification. 

The  principal  genera  of  thu  order  are  Mucor  (inclu<ling 
PhtfrniuyccM),  Cirrincila,  I/cficoHtifhtm,  Thttmnidinm^  Chm- 
toRti/litm,  ('lurtocladiitm,  Mortierelln,  Piplocrphattit,  St/n- 
cephah'Sf  KickxeUa,  Civnianttiay  Martcnuena,  and  Pifoh<du«. 

W.  (J.  Faulow. 

Mu'cous  [Lat.  mucuii]  Mem'brnne,  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  alimentary,  respiratory,  nnd  genito-urinary 
tracts.  Anatomically,  it  consists  of  the  mucous  membrane 
proper  and  the  sub-mucous  tissues.  The  first  is  composed 
of  the  secretory  tubules,  follicles,  and  glands,  situated  upon 
a  basement  or  limitary  membrane  :  the  secontl  consists  of 
elastic  connective  or  *' areolar  "  tissue,  and  contains  tho 
capillary  blood-vessels  and  nerve-filaments  by  which  the 
secretory  surface  is  nourishetl  and  vitalized.  The  special 
function  of  a  raucous  membrane  is  to  secrete  a  viscid, 
gelatinous  substance  termcil  mucus,  and  thus  to  protect 
the  passages  which  it  lines  from  the  contact,  attrition,  and 
irritation  of  their  moving  contents,  as  well  as  to  facilitate 
such  motion.  \\y  its  corrugated  structure,  numerous  re- 
duplications, and  villous  processes  it  affords  an  extensive 
surface  for  the  great  functional  glandular  processes  of 
nutritive  absorption  and  the  elimination  of  effete  excretory 
products,  its  free  surface  is  lined  with  epithelial  cells, 
related  to  the  mucous  tissues  beneath  as  the   epidermic 
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cells,  or  cuticle,  are  to  the  skin.  These  epithelia  are  con- 
stantly exfoliated,  and  as  constantly  reproduced  by  young 
cells  formed  by  proliferation  in  tbe  cellular  structures  be- 
neath. The  secreted  matter  called  mucus  contains  a  lim- 
ited number  of  mucous  corpuscles,  which  are  cast-off  epi- 
thelia or  escaped  products  of  rapid  cell-formation.  But 
the  homogencDus  fluid  portion  is  the  peculiar  secretion 
of  the  mucous  fullicles.  It  is  clear,  colorless,  has  nearly 
a  semi-solid  consistency,  and  consists  of  water,  mucosine, 
and  salts,  especially  chloride  of  sodium.  When  rich  in 
corpuscles  and  mucosine,  mucus  is  viscid  and  tenacious. 
It  is  thin  and  watery  when  salines  are  chiefly  present,  and 
often  a  rapid  serous  flow  is  scarcely  more  than  transuded 
blood-serum.  The  mucous  membrane  is  also  the  seat  of 
glan»ls  of  special  function,  as  those  producing  the  saliva, 
the  gastric  and  intestinal  digestive  juices.  Hypersecretion 
of  mucus  is  designated  catarrh.  Catarrh  of  mucous  sur- 
faces has  many  causes.  When  the  skin  is  chilled,  or  its 
circulation  is  sluggish  by  reason  of  uncleanliness  or  neglect 
of  exercise,  blood  is  determined  to  the  internal  parts. 
Rapid  circuhilion  of  the  blood  and  the  elevated  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  produce  catarrhs  in  most  acute  inflam- 
mat'iry  or  febrile  disorders.  When  large  organs,  as  the 
lungs  or  liver,  are  diseased,  the  obstruction  they  ofi'er  to 
the  circulation  favors  congestion  of  the  extensive  mucous 
surface,  and  catarrh.  They  are  passively  congestetl  when 
the  heart  is  dilated.  Direct  irritation  more  often  causes 
catarrhs,  as  dust  in  the  bronchi,  or  errors  in  diet  produ- 
cing the  catarrhs  of  gastric  and  intestinal  indigestion. 
E.  Dauwin  Hudson,  Jr. 
Mucns.  See  Mucons  Mkhbuaxe. 
Mud^dy,  tp.  of  Richardson  co..  Neb.  Pop.  408. 
Muddy  Bayou,  tp.  of  Conway  co.,  Ark.  Pop.  583. 
Mnddy  Creek,  tp.  of  Butler  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  972. 
Muddy  Fork,  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  Ark.  Pop.  477. 
Mud  Fish,     See  Amia  Calvia. 

Mudge  (Benjamin  Franklin),  b.  at  Orrington,  Me., 
Aug.  1 1,  1817  ;  graduated  in  1840  at  Wesleyan  University  ; 
became  a  lawyer  of  Lynn,  Mass..  in  1844  ;  mayor  of  Lynn 
1853  :  engaged  in  chemical  pursuits,  and  was  connected 
with  the  coal-oil  and  petroleum  industry  in  Massachusetts 
and  Kentucky:  State  geologist  of  Kansas  1864-05;  became 
in  1865  professor  of  natural  sciences  in  the  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Manhattan  :  has  made  many  palieonto- 
logieal  discoveries;  becamepresident  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  in  1867  and  of  the  Kansas  Natural  History 
Society  1868. 

Mudge  (Rev.  Enoch),  b.  in  Lynn,  Mass..  June  21, 1776  ; 
joined  the  itinerant  ministry  at  the  second  session  of  the 
New  England  conference  in  i79;5.  All  the  other  Methodist 
preachers  in  the  Eastern  States  down  to  that  date  had  gone 
thither  from  the  Middle  or  Southern  States.  He  travelled 
and  preached  through  most  of  Miissachusetts,  Khode  Island, 
Connecticut,  and  Maine.  In  the  latter  State,  which  was 
then  a  province  and  a  wilderness,  he  endured  severe  and 
romantic  trials.  He  was  a  chief  founder  of  its  now  prev- 
alent Methodism.  He  was  twice  elected  to  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  as  chaplain  to  its  manners' chapel, 
where  he  was  supported  and  beloved  by  all  sects.  He  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  excellent  Scrmoiin  for  Mariners  and 
many  poetical  pieces  of  some  merit.  Notwithstanding  his 
hardy  early  life  and  adventures  as  an  itinerant,  he  was 
universally  admired  for  the  evangelical  gentleness  of  his' 
character.  "  In  stature  he  was  below  the  ordinary  height. 
was  stoutly  framed,  with  a  full  round  face,  healthfully 
colored  and  expressive  of  the  perfect  benignity  of  his 
spirit.  In  manners  he  would  have  been  a  befitting  com- 
panion for  St.  .Icdin.  He  was  distinguisheil  by  excellent 
pulpit  fpialifications,  by  fertility  of  thought,  warmth  of 
feeling  without  extravagance,  peculiar  richness  of  illustra- 
tion, and  a  manner  always  self-possessed  and  marked  by 
the  constitutional  amenity  of  his  temper."  D.  at.  Lynii, 
Mass.,  ill  IS.'iO.  Abkl  Stkvic.vs. 

Mud  Spriu{;.«t,  tp.  of  El  Dorado  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  1572. 

Mud  Town,  tp.  of  Shelby  co..  Ala.     Pop.  1228. 

Mucz'zin,  or  ^lurddiu  fAral>..  from  uzu,  "ear  "],  an 
oflii-ial,  usually  blind,  who  ui  t-crtain  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  chants  tile  call  to  prayer  from  the  minarets  {mtldmh) 
of  the  mosque  in  MohiMuiiiedan  towns.  The  call  Ih  made 
in  bnid.  sweet,  anfl  melodious  tones.  In  tlio  duytiiue  the 
call  A'lxu  is  used'  "  (Jnd  is  most  great  ;  there  is  no  (!od 
but  Allah,  and  I  testify  that  Mohammed  is  Allah's  prophet ! 
Come  t,o  prayer  !  Come  to  security  !  Prayer  is  bettor  than 
Bleep  !"  several  times  repeated.  After  the  flrst  Adan  (called 
/'Vf/r  or  Suhh)  the  last  sentence  is  omitted.  Tlie  night-cry, 
Uhi,  is  like  the  A(i,in.  but  i-nils  in  these  wonls  :  "  There  is 
no  Uod  but  Allah.    He  lias  no  comj)anion  I  he  has  no  com- 


S anion  !  To  him  belongs  dominion  ;  to  him  praise  is  duo, 
[e  confers  life  and  causes  death  :  he  is  living  and  shall 
never  die.  In  his  hand  is  blessing  and  all  power."  The  call 
'  Ebed  is  made  an  hour  before  day.  Its  first  words  are,  *■  I 
praise  the  perfection  of  God,  the  Eternal  One — the  per- 
fection of  God,  the  wished-for,  the  alone-existing,  the 
supreme." 

MuPti  (''expounder"),  or  Sheikh-ul- Islam  ("lord  of 
thefaith").calledalsotheGrand  Mufti,  the  second  in  rank 
of  the  great  ministers  of  the  Turkish  court,  or  Porte,  the 
head  of  the  departments  of  religion  and  law.  At  present, 
however,  he  is  neither  priest  nor  magistrate,  but  the  su- 
preme expounder  or  interpreter  of  the  law.  The  name 
mufti  is  also  given  to  the  numerous  jurisconsults  who  are 
attached  to  the  government  councils,  general  and  local, 
throughout  the  empire. 

3Iug'g:e  (THEonoR),  b.  at  Berlin  Nov.  8,  1S06;  first  em- 
ployed in  a  mercantile  office;  became  then  a  soldier,  de- 
termined to  go  to  South  America  and  fight  under  Bolivar, 
but  the  war  was  over  when  he  reached  London:  returned 
to  Berlin  ;  studied  natural  science,  history,  and  philosophy 
for  some  time;  devoted  himself  finally  to  literature,  and 
d.  at  Berlin  Feb.  18,  1861.  Of  his  political  writings,  Frtmce 
atfd  the  Bonrhom  (1880),  Etu/fund  and  the  Hrform  (1831), 
and  Tbe  Ccuttnre  in  Prm-'tia  (1845),  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. The  best  of  his  travelling  sketches  are  T)ie  Schweitz 
(1847),  translated  into  English  by  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnet  (Lon- 
don, 1848).  and  yordische  Jillderhuch  (1856);  of  his  ro- 
mances, Tonssaiut  (1840)  and  Afraja  (1854),  translated 
into  English  by  E.  J.  Morris  ( Philadelphia,  1854).  His  col- 
lected works  were  published  at  Berlin  in  3IJ  vols.  (1862-67). 

Muggrleton'ians,  the  followers  of  Ludowic  Muggleton 
(1607-97),  a  journeyman  tailor  of  London,  who  was  him- 
self the  follower  of  one  John  Reeve,  a  fanatic  who  professed 
to  have  prophetic  gift?.  They  published  several  pretended 
books  of  revelation.  Muggleton's  complete  works  appeared 
in  1756  and  in  1832.  His  sect,  though  still  in  existence 
after  1830,  is  believed  now  to  be  extinct.  Its  peculiar 
doctrines  were  mostly  absurd  and  ridiculous. 

Mu^iTidnD  [from  muffiJ,  the  Latin  name  of  the  mullet], 
a  famih'  of  fishes  of  the  order  Teleocephali  and  sub-order 
Percesoces.  The  body  is  always  more  or  less  oblong  and 
compressed,  and  covered  with  cycloid  scales  of  moderate 
size;  the  lateral  line  is  absent;  the  head  oblong  and  more 
or  less  depressed,  but  with  the  eyes  lateral  and  well  devel- 
oped;  the  opcrcula  unarmed:  the  mouth  terminal,  with 
the  cleft  moderate  and  mostly  transverse  or  scarcely  ex- 
tending laterally;  the  teeth  very  small  or  entirely  absent; 
the  branchial  apertures  wide;  branchiostegal  rays,  five  or 
six  ;  dorsal  fins  two,  the  first  always  with  four  stout,  rigid, 
diverging  spines,  the  second  with  nine  (I.  8)  rays  (rarely 
eight  or  ten),  and  far  behinil:  the  anal  opposite  and  re- 
sembling the  dorsal;  the  vcntrals  sub-abdominal,  but  con- 
nected with  the  scapular  arch,  and  each  with  one  spine  and 
five  rays;  the  vertebras  are  24  in  number — 12  abdominal 
and  12  caudal :  the  stomach  is  muscular ;  the  pyloric  ca?ea 
undeveloped.  This  family  embraces  a  large  number  of 
species  (rather  over  100)  agreeing  closely  in  jdiysiognomy 
and  in  most  of  their  characters;  they  are  most  numerous 
in  the  tropical  waters,  in  all  of  which  they  are  found,  but 
a  number  of  species  also  ascend  far  up  into  the  temperate 
zones.  Although  strictly  salt-water  fishes,  they  more  or 
less  seek  at  stated  seasons  fresh  waters.  They  generally 
associate  together  in  large  schools  ;  they  feed  on  organic 
substances  which  are  found  in  the  mud  or  sand.  Several 
species  are  found  in  the  Atlantic  and   (!ulf  slopes  of  the 

U.  S.  TuEODOltK  GiLI,. 

Muhalitch',  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Asia  Minor, 
13  miles  S.  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  with  Constantinoidc.     Pop.  11,000. 

Miihlhach  (Luisi:).     See  Mundt  (Ki.aiia). 

3Iuhl'hrr^,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony,  on 
the  Elbe,  famous  on  account  t)f  the  battle  ftuight  here  on 
Apr.  24,  1547,  in  which  the  army  of  the  allied  Protestant 
princes  under  Jobann  Friedrieh  was  totally  defeated  by  the 
imperial  army.      l'o|i.  about  3500. 

Muh'h'Uberff,  tp.  of  Berks  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1517. 

MiihltMibor^  (  Eukokkick  AircrSTi-s),  b.  at  the  Trappe, 
I'a.,  June  2,  1750;  held  important  Lutheran  i)astoratos  in 
Pennsylvania  and  in  New  York  City:  was  in  Congress 
from  Pennsylvania  1770-80  and  1789-!(7,  and  was  twice 
S|)eaker  of  the  House:  held  also  important  State  and  Fed- 
eral ofhf'rs,  and  d.  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  June  4,  1801  j  was 
son  <if  Dr.  H.  M.  Miilik-nberg. 

M  iihl('nb<'r;i(GoTTHii.FHKiNnTOii  Ernst),  D.l).,  brother 
of  V.  A.  Miililenberg.  b.  at  New  Providence,  Pa.,  Nov.  17, 
1753;  was  cducate.l  at  Halle  I7(;3~70:  hrhl  Lntlu-ran  pas- 
torates in  Philadelphia  and  Lanc^a.-tcr,  Pa.  (  1 7M0-I  SL'>)  ; 
best  known  as  a  botanist  j  author  uf  u  Vutaluffm  rUmtarum 
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(lHi:j),  lhnr.r\ptiu    Uherior  Graminum  (1816),  and  iin  un- 

pulilr-^lifil  /''font  Ltttn-ii/itn'iUHix.  'I'lm  K*'"""  Muhl'-nhtrtjin, 
i)t'  the  i^niMs  fiiinily,  wiis  niiiiuMi  in  hi«  honor.  J^.  lit  ijiin- 
cHMtcr,  l»ii..  Mii.v  'ZW,  is  16. 

l>liihl(;iil>orK  { IIiirNiiicii  Mki.ciiioii),  1>.  T).,  b.  at  Kini- 
I)i!m|{,  IIj[|i<>vim-,  Si-|>t.  ft.  1711:  r<lu(lii!il  itt  (Wtttin^on  itml 
ILillu;  i-iitciMHl  tli<'  I, tillicriin  ministry  ;  witH  un  inHtrtictor 
at  l-'runi^kc'ri  nrphiin  liou.-^c.  uinl  in  17'lL'  wjiJ*  Hi-nt  ns  ii  nilM- 
hinn:ir_v  to  Aniuriiiii ;  wum  Mtiitionnl  liiHt  iil  lMiil;i(lcI|iiiiu. 
iinil  tifturwiinls  iit  lliu  TnipiMs  Mffnt^'oiiirry  (•').,  Pii.  ;  tni\  - 
I'lluil  ('\tt'ii'-iM'Iy  :  t'<)iin(l(!<i  tin-  liUtlHTiin  niinir*ti;riuin  of 
I'linnHylvani;!.  tin;  (irf-t.  in  Aniuricu,  iiml  iw  justly  rc^'irikMl 
UH  tliu  cliii'l'  i'liinnlrr  iif  the  AnKTiciin  I.utlionm  Church.  D. 
Out.  7,  I7S7.  (Sou  Stocvor,  l.ifv  ami  Tiiiim  -/  Mnhhnhvrtj, 
17Jli.) 

MiililnilH^r;;  (Kkniiv  AirtiKTis),  h.  at  I.iincastur, 
I'a.,  Aliiy  I:;,  its:,';  whs  Lutheran  pastor  of  Ui-iidin^.  I'a., 
LSI):,'  l)S;  mcnihrr  t)t'  Con^trcss  1S21)-:IS;  wa.s  twice  a  I><.'ino- 
urutic  candiihitu  fur  jfovcinor ;  di-clinud  tho  [{nssiiin  mission 
and  tho  secretaryship  of  tlie  nuvy  ;  was  I".  S.  minister  to 
Au,-triii  18:;s-10."  \).  at  Reiidinj;  Auk-  M,  ISH.— Ili.^  son, 
IIkniiv  a.  (h.  July,  IS2;t;  <l.  Jan.  1),  1S,)1),  was  a  j^raduatu 
c»f  Diekinson  ('olUt^^e;  a  lawyer;  autlior  iif  a  I^i/r  uf  (irn. 
Miihli nbti-ii  ;  was  sent  to  (loiiKrcss  in  IHjJ,  hut  (1.  noon 
aflcr,  havi?!^  Hat  i)ut  one  <lay  in  Conj;resH.  lie  waH  a  man 
of  f^reiit  |iit|nilarity  and  brilliant  prospects. 

Miihlrtiber^  (John  I'f.tkh  (Iahiiikl).  h.  at  tiie  Trappc. 
1*11..  (K't.  I,  17lti.  a  son  nf  Itr.  II.  M.  M  iihlt-nlierK :  was 
eilucaled  In  Ilalle.  hut  ran  away  frrttii  (•i»llc;rc  ami  enlisted 
in  the  (lrn;;iM(ns ;  became  in  1772  IjUtheriiu  minister  of 
Woodstiick.  Va. :  was  much  in  public  life,  and  soon  after 
tlie  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  tlircw  otT  his  pown  in  tho 
jiulpit,  di-^playini;  a  military  uniform,  reail  his  commission 
as  cohinel,  iiiid  ordered  the  drums  to  beat  for  recruits,' 
sor\'ed  with  ;^reat  distinction  at  <'harh;ston,  iJrandywinc, 
(Jermantown,  .Mr>nmnuth,  Stony  Point,  and  Yorktown  : 
beciime  a  hri^adier-Keneral  in  1777.  and  afterwards  a 
major-peneral ;  was  vice-president  of  Pennsylvania  I7Ki>; 
AI.  C.  17HU-'J1.  171):i-ll.).  and  I7i)U-I80I;  U.  S.  Senator 
ISO  I -02;  became  in  1S02  I*.  S.  supervisor  of  revenue  for 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  1S03  collector  of  tho  port  of  Phila- 
delphia.     I).  Oet.  !.  1S07. 

I>ln3il(MiberK  (William  ArcrsTis),  P.  D.,grcat-grnnd- 
suM  "I"  llciurich  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  was  b.  in  Philadel- 
phia Sept.  10,  1700;  jjraduiiteil  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  is!  1,  and  entered  tho  Episcopal  ministry  in 
IS17.  From  lSl7to  1S21  he  was  assistant  rector  of  Christ 
church  in  Philadelphia  under  Hishop  White.  From  1821 
to  1S2H  he  was  rector  of  St.  James's  church  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.  From  1S2S  to  ISHi  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  school, 
afterwards  called  St.  Paul's  Colle;;e.  founded  by  him  at 
Flushing;,  I>.  I.  From  ISiti  to  I.S,")S  he  was  rector  of  tho 
church  of  the  Holy  Coniniunion,  erected  by  his  sister,  cor- 
ner of  (ttli  nvemie  and  20th  street.  New  York  City.  In 
IS.'tS  he  became  the  Iirst  superintendent  and  pastor  of  St. 
Luke's  ]Iospital,  which  owes  its  existence  to  luni.  The 
dogroo  of  I).  i>.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Columbia  Col- 
lege in  KS.'il.  Ho  published  Chnrvh  Ptu^ti-y  (IS2H),  Miotic 
of  the  C/nn-ch  (1S.=>2).  and  the  Pvopfr'n  Pmhrr  (I85S).  Ho 
distinguislicd  himself  both  as  a  philanthropist  and  a  pro- 
moter of  Christian  union.  But  he  will  be  longest  remem- 
bered as  the  author  of  the  hymns  *■  I  would  not  livealway  " 
( lS2:i :  revised  in  KSOfO,  "  Like  Noah's  weary  dove  "  (1826), 
and  ''Saviour,  who  Thy  flock  art  feeding"'  (1826).  I),  at 
New  York  Apr.  8.  1S77.  K.  D.  HiTCHrocK. 

JYluU'lenbiir;;,  county  of  W.  Kentucky,  boundcil  N.  E. 
by  tircen  Uiver,  E.  by  the  Muddy,  and  W.  hy  Pond  Kiver. 
Area,  51  j  square  miles.  It  is  uneven,  fertile,  and  abounds 
in  coal  and  iron  ore.  Tt>baeco.  live-stock,  wool,  and  corn 
are  lending  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  tlio 
Klizubethtown  luul  Paducah  and  tho  Owensboro*  and  Kus- 
eehille  K.  Us.     Cap.  (_ireenville.     Pop.  12,G;i8. 

KliihliMihur?,  tp.  of  Pickaway  co.,  0.     Pop.  957. 

Ifliihninu''scil,  town  of  tho  Cierman  empire,  province 
of  .\lsace- Lorraine,  on  tho  III.  which  divides  it  into  tho 
old  and  the  new  city,  and  is  crossed  here  by  four  bridges. 
The  old  town  is  rather  inditlerently  built,  though  its  streets 
are  neiit  and  clean:  the  new  town  is  very  elegant.  Even 
a  century  ago  Miihlhausen  was  celebrated  for  its  woollen 
cloths;  many  other  manufactures  have  since  been  aiided. 
such  as  cotton  prints,  muslins,  watered  silks,  stained  paper, 
parclimcnt.  starch,  chemicals,  etc..  and  it  is  niMv  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  manufacturing  towns  of  ticrmanv.  Pop. 
52. 82... 

MiiliHinilsen,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony, 
on    the    I'nstrut.    has  largo   manufactures   of  optical   and 
musical  instruments,  soap,  chemicals,  tobacco,  and  linen 
goods.     Pop.  ISt.oKL 
Vol.  hi.— 42 


JMUIiriicim-fim-Uhrin,  town  of  HhunlNh  PruMiiia, 
on  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Khine,  not  fur  from  <,'ologne,  h;i 
larj^e  manufueturcM  of  filk,  satin,  ribbons,  und  ull  kindn  ol 
woidlen  godiJrt.     Pop.  Li. .Ml. 

J>lfHini(*im-airi-l(ij|ir,  town  of  UhenJHli  PriisNiu,  on 
the  Ilnhr,  bus  extcii'-ive  mannfiK-tureM  of  euttin  und  wooL 
len  goods,  and  an  important  trade  in  ooul  und  Iron  front 
tlm  inlncH  in  tho  vicinity.     Pop.  1 1,207. 

.Mnir,  pfist-v.  of  loniu  eo.,  Mich.,  on  tho  Detroit  and 
.Milwaukee  H.  U.,  haK  'A  sidiools,  I  Imnk,  1  weekly  newspa- 
per, and  stores.  Princ>ipal  bii>'incMrt,  lumber  inanufactur 
!»;;•  IL  IIi:n.m;t,  En.  "Mi  in  Hkiiaii*." 

ittuir  (John),  I).  (,*.  L..  h.  ut  (ilasgow,  Scuiland.  in  IM|0  ; 
educated  at  <ihiHgow  University  and  at  the  East  India 
(College  ut  Haileybury;  proceeded  to  Itengal  as  a  writer  in 
the  civil  service  |S28;  tilled  Mjveral  imiiortant  ports  in  ihu 
revenue  and  judicial  de|nirtiiicnl- ;  niiide  a  profound  study 
of  Indian  languages,  hi.nlury,  and  antiqulliut ;  wrote  some 
religious  tracts  in  Sanskrit  verso,  nnd  since  retiring  from 
tho  service  in  I8o:j  haM  devoted  his  time  und  his  fortune 
to  tho  promotion  of  Oriental  stu<lies,  especiully  such  urt 
have  a  religious  bearing.  To  this  end  he  liad  offered  to 
the  University  of  (.'ambridge  in  1846  a  prize  of  £500  for 
tho  best  treatise  pointing  out  tlie  errors  of  the  vuriouM 
systems  of  Hindoo  philos4)phy  and  expounding  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  to  h>arned  natives  of  India;  which 
was  awarded  to  a  work  by  l)r.  Uowlaml  Williams.  In  1^62 
ho  endowed  with  X.'*UOO  a  chair  of  Sanskrit  und  compara- 
tive philology  in  tho  University  of  Edinburgh.  iJc.-idcs 
various  cuitributions  to  the  TrnnmtrtioiiH  of  the  A^iutic 
societies  and  other  learned  associations,  Dr.  Muir  has  pub- 
lished five  volumes  of  Ort't/htaf  SnnikHt  TixtH  on  the  Oriyin 
aufl  Ilttturif  of  the  Pfoph-  uf  Iitdin,  thiir  ii>l!ijiuit  ttud  /n- 
HtitittiniiM,  collected,  translated,  and  illustrated  (lSjH-7t)) 
— a  work  of  consummate  erudition  and  of  the  utmost  value 
to  the  students  of  Imlian  antitjuitics.  mythology,  and  liter- 
ature, particularly  iif  the  Vedic  age. — Dr.  Muir's  br<»ther. 
Sir  Wilijam  Mini.  b.  in  ISIII,  has  also  risen  to  high  rank 
in  India;  became  governor  of  the  North-west  Provinces  in 
ISfis,  and  has  published  a  valuable  Lt/c  of  Mohammed  {2 
vol8.,  I8J8). 

Illnir'ton,  post-v.  of  (Jrundy  co.,Mo.,  18  mites  S.E.  (?) 
of  Princeton. 

DIuk'den  [Chinese,  FHHj-77im»],townof  Mantchooria, 
capital  <»f  tho  jirovinco  of  Ijoao-Tong,  was  tho  residence  of 
the  prc;;cnt  Chinese  dynasty  before  the  eoni|uest  of  China, 
and  lor  that  reason  highly  favored  by  tho  government. 
Miik'wii,  tjj.  of  Waupaca  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1819. 
Mil  K\v<»irH^o,poi5t-tp.,  Waukesha  CO.,  Wis.    Pop.  1261. 
Mulatto*     See  Mi\i:u  Races. 

Mul'bcrry  {Vmv.  MnuUncrft;  Lat.  mnrun;  Or.  ^iopav],  a 
small  tree  of  the  genus  Morun,  of  which  there  are  many 
species.  Those  only  which  produce  tho  leaf  best  adapted 
for  tho  food  of  the  silkworm  arc  of  sufneient  economical 
impfU'tance  to  be  noticed  here.  The  black  mulberry  is 
doubtless  in<ligenous  to  Europe,  and  it  was  cultivated  by 
tho  ancients  fur  its  fruit.  Its  foliage  is  sometimes  cm- 
jdoyeil  to  feed  the  silkworm,  though  now  not  often  used, 
the  leaf  <»f  the  white  mulberry  {Monm  nlha)  having  proved 
more  suitable  for  tlnit  juirposc.  The  leaves  of  both  species 
are  good  fodder  for  cattle,  and  in  years  of  scarcity  of  for- 
age are  gathered  in  the  autumn  to  serve  instead  of  hay, 
though  stripping  the  tree  a  second  time  in  the  same  season 
to  feed  either  cattle  or  a  late  crop  of  worms  is  injurious 
Itoth  to  its  growth  and  to  the  cpiality  of  the  leaf.  It  is  a 
common  mistake  of  travellers  to  suppose  that  the  small 
trees  on  which  vines  aro  trained  in  Italy  are  mulberries. 
The  mulberry  is  indeed  sometimes,  but  rarely,  used  as  a 
supjxirt  for  the  vine,  the  trees  almost  universally  employed 
being  the  elm  and  a  maple  often  miscalled  a  poplar — pi'. />/,•> 
or  vhioppo — in  Tuscany.  The  white  mulberry  is  supposed 
not  to  have  existed  in  Europe  until  after  the  introduction 
of  the  silkworm  in  the  sixth  century^.  Propagation  and 
cultivation,  by  difl"ercnt  methods  and  under  different  con- 
ditions, have  developed  several  varieties  of  the  Morun  a/bit, 
and  the  Philippine.  M.  tiinlticnitfiH,  has  been  suppoi^ed  to 
have  thus  originated,  though  now,  wc  believe,  considered 
by  most  botanists  a  tlistinct  species.  The  stocks  preferred 
in  Italy  ai)pcar  to  be  tho  common  white  of  the  varieties 
Mordtiano  and  orange  or  aranrimt ;  but  there  are  varieties 
within  varieties,  and  tho  opinions  of  cultivators  as  to  their 
comparative  merits  differ  widely.  The  relative  value  of 
the  ditfcrent  varieties  of  mulberry  is  n  complicated  ques- 
tion, depending  partly  on  the  quantity  of  foliage  obtain- 
able from  a  given  number  of  trees:  partly  on  the  propor- 
tion of  e«liblc  matter  furnished  the  worm  hy  a  given  weight 
of  leaves;  and  partly  on  the  amount  and  quality  of  silk- 
forming  material  yielded  by  the  foliage.  The  leaves  of 
somo  mulberries,  and  even  of  other  trees — ad  the  Osogo 
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orange,  for  example — are  readily  eaten  by  the  worm,  but 
supply  little  iind  inferior  silk-fibre  for  the  cocoons.  In 
others  the  proportion  of  steins,  ribs,  and  other  unservice- 
able parti?  is  so  large  that  an  inordinate  quantity  of  leaf  is 
required  for  a  moderate  amount  of  nutriment.  According 
to  the  tables  of  Cosimo  Ridolfi,  the  leaf  of  the  arauct'no 
contains  46  per  cent.,  by  weight,  uf  nutritious  matter,  and 
upon  a  given  extent  of  branches  this  variety  produces  five 
times  as  much  leaf  as  the  Morettiaiio,  which  latter  yields 
51  per  cent,  of  edible  substance,  while  the  leaf  of  the  nran- 
ciiio.  weight  for  weight,  yields  but  one-fourth  as  much  silk 
as  that  of  the  Moretti'ano.  These  proportions,  however, 
are  variable,  according  to  soil,  season,  and  treatment,  and 
the  mere  name  of  a  variety  is  not  a  very  certain  indication 
of  it?  properties.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  at- 
tempts to  introduce  Italian  mulberries  into  the  U.  S. :  and 
it  should  further  be  remembered  that  the  physical  condi- 
tions of  the  two  countries  are  so  difi'orent  that  the  experi- 
ence of  the  one  is  of  little  value  as  a  rule  for  agricultural 
practice  of  any  sort  in  the  other.  Nothing  but  careful  ex- 
periment and  observation  can  guide  the  cultivator  in  the 
choice  of  the  stock  to  propagate  from,  and  in  his  modes  of 
cultivation. 

The  mulberry  requires  a  deep,  light,  rich  soil,  and  thrives 
well  neither  in  clay  nor  in  sand.  It  is  best  propagated  by 
seed,  though  the  methods  of  layering  and  cutting  are  some- 
times employed  with  the  mnlticanlis,  and  grafting  is  prac- 
tised with  most  varieties,  though  not  often  with  the  multi- 
cmtlift  or  the  Moretti'ano.  Ungrafted  trees  yield  the  finest 
silk,  but  in  smaller  quantity  than  grafted.  The  quality  of 
the  leaf  is  found  to  depend  scarcely  moi'e  on  the  variety 
of  stock  than  on  the  pruning  and  other  treatment  of  the 
plant,  the  aim  of  the  grower  being  to  encourage  the  push- 
ing of  shoots,  which  of  course  increases  the  yield  offender 
leaf — and  at  the  same  time  to  produce  a  foliage  neither  so 
flesliy  as  to  supply  little  silk,  nor  so  fibrous  as  to  furnish 
littie  pulpy  nutriment  for  the  worm.  Irrigation  may  be 
employed  with  advantage  to  hasten  the  growth  of  young 
plants,  but  the  leaf  of  freely- watered  trees  is  neither  a 
healthy  food  for  the  worm  nor  rich  in  material  for  silk. 
Water,  therefore,  should  be  applied  only  when  clearly  ne- 
cessary. The  mulberry  may  be  said  to  be  a  long-lived 
tree,  as  in  Italy  it  continues  productive  from  the  age  of  5 
years  to  that  of  from  50  to  110,  and  even  more,  according 
to  soil  and  treatment.  If  stripped  annually,  it  should 
yield,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  from  11 
pounds  avoirdupois  of  green  leaf  at  the  age  of  5  years, 
when  its  stem  will  have  attained  the  diameter  of  four 
inches,  to  110  pounds  at  the  age  of  100  years,  with  a  trunk 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter  ;  but  in  inferior  soils,  the  lon- 
gevity of  the  tree  and  the  quantity  of  the  foliage  are  much 
less.  (See  Canevazzi,  Affrotimesin.)  The  fresh  leaf  sells  at 
about  fifty  or  sixty  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  the  weight 
of  cocoons  spun  by  the  worms  is  about  one-twentieth  of 
that  of  the  leaves  consumed.  Many  high  authorities  main- 
tain that  it  is  better  economy  to  strip  the  trees  only  in  al- 
ternate years,  the  crop  of  leaf  being  more  than  double  in 
quantity  and  superior  in  quality  to 
that  obtained  by  annual  gathering.    In 

Italy,  where  the  mulberry  is  planted  _ 

in  grain-fields  and  other  cultivated 
lands,  about  two  square  rods  are  al- 
lowed to  a  tree,  or  eighty  trees  to  an 
acre;  and  in  that  climate  other  crops 
grown  in  the  same  ground  do  not  suffer 
from  the  shade  or  from  the  spread  of 
the  roots,  and  the  tillage  of  the  soil  is 
beneficial  to  the  tree.  In  the  Eastern 
IT.  S.,  however,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
other  vegetables  could  be  cultivated 
advantageously  in  mulberry  orcthards. 
Experiments  have  been  made  in  Italy 
witn  a  view  of  utilizing  directly  the 
fibrous  material  of  the  mulberry  for  in- 
dustrial elaboration,  but  thus  far  with- 
out important  results. 

(jEonr.K  P.  MARsn. 

Mulberry,  post-tp.  of  Autauga  co., 
Ala.     Pop.  1551. 

Mulberr»   tp.    of    Franklin    eo., 
Ark.      Pop.  I2S0. 

Mulberry,  tp.  of  Johnson  co.,  Ark. 
Pop.  V.W. 

Mulberry,  post-tp,  of  Wilkes  co., 
X.  ('.     Pop.  i;}r,2. 

Mulberry,  post-v.  of  Lincoln  co.,  Tenn.,  6  miles  N.  of 
iMiyetteville.      I'op.  124. 

Mulberry  (irove,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Bond  co..  III.,  on 
the  St.  Loui-  anil  Tcrrc  Ilautc  K.  U.,  10  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Vandalia.     Pop.  1738. 


Mulberry,  Paper,  the  i?ro««9onc/ia  papyrifcra^  a  tree 
of  the  same  family  as  the  mulberry,  but  of  a  very  distinct 
genus,  indigenous  to  Japan,  and  now  widely  distributed 
through  various  parts  of  the  world — a  favorite  f-hadc-trce 
in  the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  barely  hardy  in  the  North- 
ern States.  From  its  fibrous  inner  bark  it  is  said  that  the 
tapa  cloth  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  was  made.  In  Ta- 
hiti, as  we  are  informed  by  Capt.  Cook  in  his  rehition  of 
his  first  voyage,  the  finest  and  whitest  cloth,  worn  by  the 
chiefs  and  principal  persons  of  the  island,  is  entirely  man- 
ufactured by  a  simple  process  of  beating.  But  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  naturalists  of  Wilkes'  exploring  expe- 
dition **  found  not  a  single  stem  of  BrousFonrtin,  although 
former  visitors  speak  of  it  as  the  tree  from  which  the  cloth 
was  made."  The  principal  and  a  very  ancient  use  of  this 
fibrous  bark  in  Japan  was  for  the  making  of  ])a]»er  of  vari- 
ous qualities.  The  paper-mulberry  tree  of  Japan  is  called 
IcndzH,  while  the  common  mulberry  is  known  as  I'liira.  The 
former  grows  in  a  wild  state  in  some  parts  of  Japan,  but 
is  extensively  cultivated,  and  the  varieties  of  paper  manu- 
factured from  it  number  at  least  300,  ranging  from  a 
leather-like  quality  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  tliickncss  to 
the  most  delicate  gossamer.  Certain  provinces  are  famous 
for  their  superior  qualities  of  paper,  and  before  the  late 
revolution  it  was  customary  for  the  jieople  to  pay  part  of 
their  annual  taxes  with  paper,  which  is  manufactured  to 
a  very  great  extent  in  private  houses,  as  well  as  in  regular 
establishments  devoted  wholly  to  that  purpose.  The  part 
of  the  tree  used  in  making  paper  is  the  bark,  and  the  uses 
to  which  it  is  applied  are  almost  numberless,  and  might 
with  propriety  cause  Japan  to  be  called  the  *'  paper  em- 
pire." This  paper  mulberry  is  chiefly  found  in  the  moun- 
tain-districts, attains  the  height  of  an  imposing  tree,  and 
its  wood  is  only  used  for  fuel;  but  the  common  mulberry 
is  highly  valued  for  its  wood,  which  is  used  in  making  a 
variety  of  beautiful  articles,  as  it  has  a  fine  grain  and  may 
be  highly  polished.  There  have  been  several  Japanese 
books  published  on  the  paper  mulberry,  but  none  of  them 
have  been  translated.  C,  Lanman. 

3Iurder  (GERAnnrs  Johannes),  b.  at  Utrecht  Dec.  27, 
1S02;  studied  medicine;  practised  in  1S25  at  Amsterdam  ; 
lectured  in  1S27  at  Rotterdam  on  botany  and  chemistry, 
and  became  in  1840  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utrecht.  His  Chemistry  of  Vegetable  and  Aniuifil 
Physiolofjy  (translated  into  German  by  Kolbe  in  1844,  and 
into  English  by  J.  T.  W.  Johnston  in  1S40)  occasioned  a 
hot  controversy  with  Liebig  concerning  the  existence  of 
PitOTEiNE  (which  see)  as  an  independent  com})Ound.  His 
Chemistry  of  Wine  was  translated  into  English  by  H.  Bence 
Jones  (1857).  He  also  wrote  the  Chemistry  of  Beer,  De 
Voedinrf  in  Nederland,  De  Voeding  ran  den  Neijer  in  Siiri- 
name.  Chemical  Researches,  etc.,  all  translated  into  German, 
some  into  French. 

Mule  [Lat.  wnlns'],  a  name  in  its  widest  sense  synony- 
mous with  hybrid,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  mule  canary- 
bird,  but  more  commonly  denoting  the    oflfspring  of  the 
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The  Abyssinian  Mule. 

male  of  the  domestic  ass  and  of  the  marc;  the  correspond- 
ing offspring  of  tho  male  horse  and  female  ass  being  t)io 
jennet  or  IIinny  (which  see),  a  very  <litferent  animal. 
The  mule  is  a  hardy,  strong,  serviceable  animal,  jioculiarly 
adapted  to  liard  work  in  hot  weather,  suoh  us  would  bo  too 
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un  sit<|ilt<*  iiniiiiiil 
Inr  liM-  Mil  till-  S«, 


hot  for  «MtIior  tho  horno  or  ox.     In  Hpiiin,  Kpaninh  AmoHrft,  I 
iiikI  lULifH  of  Afrii^ii  iirnl  thr  Kiint  iimlrH  uri!  Iiij;lily  iiri/.n!   | 
In  the  V.  S.  tlu-y  luti  exU'ii«ively  hrcd  | 

tin -Ml   {iliilttlltioIlH. 

Mull!,  i»r  S|uniiiiiK-'>l('"nV*     '"^"^  Cotton  Manifao  I 

Tinr.. 

Miili'-I>i>t>r.     Seu  Dkku.  ' 

IHiirKriive  (CoNHTANTrNi;  .Ions  riiippHl,  Ilvuox,  b.  in  i 

I'liiK'liHi.i  Muv  ■".(>.  17;il  :  nntt^rr.l  t\w  inivy  nt  iiri  t-arly  ii^o  ; 
h(»;iLniu  i..i-flrii|)tain    17'i.'»:  «MiiiMmLri<ir<l  iin  fX[»lnriiin  cx- 
|HMlition  in  cfiiruh  of  a  N.  W.  iiu.HHti;;ii   177:i;  roucliud  lut.  j 
soo  -IS'  N.,  vvlionco  an   ini|K^nutrabIo  fiolil  (if  ico  ntrutclifd  ! 
mirthwanl;   |iiiblisliu<l    .1  Jonntnf  of  a    \'tnfnt/f  tnwnnt  tfir  | 
Xnrfh  /'o/'-  [  1771)  :   wiiccfrib^.l  tci  Ih't!  title  I77.'i;   wan  com-   [ 
niissinnur  ..f  tho  luliiiinilty  iindt^r   Lord   Nortli'H  adminiH- 
tratiim,  ami  an  ardunt  imlitioian  ;   was  raisod  to  tlio  Kn^- 
lish   pcorago  in   17S(.  and  d.  at  Liogo,   Bolgium,  Oct.    10, 
17'r.\  , 

Miilgrnvo  {IlKNitv  PhippH),  fiumt  Earl  of,  Viscount  | 
Norinanby.  biMtlier  of  {'onutantinc.  b.  in  Kn^Iand  Ki-b.  II,   ' 
I7.'),'»;  HorvL-d   in  thi'  Hritinh  army  in    Arnorii-ii   durinf^  llio 
war  4»f  in(b^|iondi'ncc  ;  Hmn-t'odt'd  tn  hif<  bnttlicr'n   (itio  in 
tho  Irish  i)(!ora^u  171*2;  was  a  mombor  of  William    PitlV 
csibinut;  btM^amo  first   lord   of  tho  admiralty  \Xi)7  :   wan  a 
bitter  upptmrnt  fif  Ciitbnlid  emancipation,  and  was  raisfi-d 
to   an    earld'on    in    Isl2.      I>.   Apr.  V.  I>*:tl,      Hirf   s.m  and 
tnuMM'ssor  in  tho  pcoraj^o  wan  croatod  in  ls;tH  marqnis  of   j 
Nnrmanby.  I 

Mull,  ono  of  (he  Inner   Ilelirides,  uff  tho  W.  coast  of 
Scotland.      It  is  ."10  miles  I<mj?  an<l  115  miles  broad,  bi^b, 
rusired.  bnt  fertile.  t!uni;;h  not  suited  to  agrieulturo  on  ac-   ■ 
count  of  its  etimato;  cattlo  and  Hhoep  aro  roared.     Pop. 
cs.'ii.  I 

Miirinn  (Drnvis  W.>.  IT.  S.  N.,  b.  Nov.  10.  1843,  in 
Maryland;  graduatcil  at  tho  Naval  Academy  in  Ififi'J;  be- 
came a  master  in  ISfif^  a  lieiitenant  in  \><Q7,  a  lieutenant- 
commander  in  ISftS;  served  in  tho  Mnnontraliela  at  tho 
battle  <»f  Mobile  Bay,  Aug.  5,  ISGI,  and  was  cummendod 
for  "gallantry."  Foxiiali,  A.  Paukkr. 

Mtillnn  (  HonACR  E.).  V.  S.  N.,  b.  Apr.  8.  lS:i7.  in  Ma- 
ryland; unuluated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  IHtJO;  became 
a  lioutonant  in  ISdl*.  a  lieutenant-commander  in  ISGll;  was 
in  several  aetions  during;  the  civil  war,  and  served  as  ex- 
ccnitivo  oflieer  fif  the  Nereu,s  in  l>nth  the  Kort  Fisher  fights. 
Hii^hly  comnu-nded  by  Com.  Jolin  C.  Mowell  in  his  official 
report  of  .Ian.  10,  1S05.  FoxiiAi.i,  A.  Paukkh. 

.Mnlln'ny  (.1.  K.  M.).  U.  S.  X..  b.  Oct.  20.  IS18.  in  New 
York;  entered  tho  navy  na  a  midshipmiin  Jan.  7.  18.'i2; 
became  a  passed  midshipman  in  ISIJS,  a  lieutenant  in  tS4l, 
ft  commander  in  ISC.l,  a  ciiptuin  in  ISCO,  a  Citmmodore  in 
1S70.  a  rear-admiral  in  I87t:  served  on  the  K.  coast  of 
Mexico  durini^  our  wiir  with  that  country,  and  ])artieipnted 
in  tho  capture  of  Tabasco;  commanded  the  Oneida  jit  tho 
battle  of  Mobile  Hay.  Auj^.  r>.  1S64.  where  he  lost  his  left 
arm.  In  his  official  ro])ort  of  the  part  taken  by  his  own 
vessel,  the  Oalena,  in  this  si;;;nal  victory.  Lieut. -Com.  Wells 
says;  "Before  leavin*;  tlie  anchorajjo  off  Mobile  bar  the 
Galena  was  lashed  to  the  port  side  of  the  Oneida,  and  oc- 
cupied the  rear  of  the  line.  Both  vessels  were  repeatedly 
struck,  but  the  Oneida  sulfered  severely,  losing  a  number 
of  men  killed  ami  havin;:;  a  number  wounded.  Iler  cap- 
tain, .1.  U.  M.  Mullaiiy,  under  the  must  tryinj^  ein-um- 
stances  displayed  tho  utmost  courage  and  {rallantry.  while 
pussiu;;  throuf^h  a  territic  tire,  sind  only  left  the  deck  when 
he  had  been  severely  wounded."     Foxhall  A.  Parker. 

Mliripin  [Lat.  uiafamlrhini,  a  leprous  disease],  the 
Cfumnnn  name  of  Verbtmrum  tfi<ip»ii)t.  a  phint  of  the  family 
of  Scrophulariaeeje  or  fi^worts,  belonixing  to  a  widely-dis- 
tributcii  penus  which  includes  more  than  eigiity  varieties. 
The  common  mullein  of  the  U.  S.  is  a  biennial  plant  at- 
taininj;  a  height  of  from  four  to  six  feet,  with  oblong-acute 
leaves  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  covered  with  a  soft  wool- 
like  pubescence.  It  is  found  in  Europe  and  Asia,  whence 
it  was  introdm'od  into  America,  where  it  is  a  troublesome 
wceil  in  the  farm  and  garden. 

Miil'ler  {Ciiarlks  Loris),  b.  at  Paris  Dec.  22,  1815; 
studied  under  tiros  and  Cogniot ;  began  to  exhibit  in  ]S:i7, 
and  was  artistic  director  of  the  manufacture  of  the  (Jobeiin 
tapestries  from  lS50to  tS5:5.  His  principal  pictures  are — 
Lr  .)[nrti/rvdc  Saint  /iitrtht'frmtf  (ISItS),  Epittofir  flu  Mftsnacre 
rfr«  /uriocriiM  (IS|0),  Ap/t'iil  rffw  Dcrni^rett  Victimes  de  la 
Tcrrcur  (1S501,  placed  in  the  museum  of  Luxembourg. 

Miiller  (FRiKnRicn  Maximilian^.  LL.I>.,  known  as 
Max  Mi'i.LKK.  a  son  i>f  the  poet  Wilhelra  Miiller  0794- 
1S27).  b.  at  Hessau  Dec.  0.  ISlill;  studie-I  at  Leipsic,  Ber- 
lin, and  Paris,  giving  special  attention  to  Sanskrit,  under 
such  masters  as  Brockhaus,  Bopp.  Schelling,  and  Burnouf; 
went  in  1S46  to  England,  and  in  184S  to  Oxford;  became 


in  1850  deputy  TnyloHno  profoKHor  of  oomparativo  phi 
lology  ;  profoKrtor  in  |K5I;  uurut^jr  of  tho  Bodluiun  Itbrury 
|H;*II:  fellow  of  All  Souirt  IH5H;  and  in  IHOH  received  u 
new  profeHMornhip  of  <MHiiparativu  jihiluloj^y.  JIih  ehii-f 
workn  are — a  IraiiNlation  of  the  Uituptidrtm  (iNll),  lim 
\fr;/ttad(itu  in  (terinan  (1^I7J,  The  HymitM  of  thr  /(i;/-  Vedti, 
Willi  the  text  and  tranHlution  of  tho  Prdiit-Alihya  (lH57jr 
the  Itlij-  \Wa  (Oxford,  IM41»  »c*i.) ;  Uittortf  of  Anrirnt  Snm- 
krit  Litmitttrf  (  1 8(i(t),  Chi/m  from  n  Omnun  Worl-^liop 
MHOS  <f<'Y.)^u  transhition  of  the  Jtif/-  lV</«(|«t  \o\.),  J/'/inn* 
to  t/tr  .yfHrntM  (IHO'J). 

Mitllcr  ((U:oit(iK),  h.  at  Kro|ipent<tUdt,  ncnr  llalbcrKtndt, 
PruMsiii.SepL  27.  IH05;  ntudied  at  tho  IjniverKily  of  llulle; 
was  licensed  ana  Lnlherun  preacher;  dirccte<l  bin  atten- 
tion to  tho  organization  of  phihinthropical  inr<titutiiini< ; 
settled  in  EnglanrI  IH2H,  and  founded  at  Briftol  in  1«.'15  an 
orphanage,  which  has  beeomo  celidinited  from  its  extenfivo 
usefulness,  and  frf<m  being  supported  entirely  by  unr^olj- 
cited  voluntary  contributionH  wliich  .Miiller  regardn  as  vIk- 
iblo  answers  to  prayer.  (.See  his  Xarmtiie  uf  the  Loid'n 
Ihnlin'jH.) 

Miiller  (.loiiANyns),  b.  at  Coblentz  July  14,  1801,  in 
humble  circumstances;  began  to  prepare  himself  for  tho 
Roman  Catholic  Cbundi.  but  iibiindoned  in  lH|i(  his  theo- 
logical studies,  and  devoted  himself  exelusively  to  medi- 
cine; took  his  degree  in  1H22.  and  became  professor  of 
physiology  and  anatomy  in  1820  at  Bonn,  and  in  18.13  at 
Itertin,  where  ho  d.  Apr.  28,  IH5S.  As  the  founder  of  tho 
physico-ehemif.-il  sehool  of  physiology  ho  enjoyeil  the  farno 
of  being  one  of  the  greatest  physiologists  of  his  age,  and 
his  publieations.  numbering  about  100,  and  ranging  over 
the  whole  field  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  brought  new 
facets  ancl  nc\v  ideas  to  every  jtoint  of  his  science.  His 
principal  works  arc — Elcmrutu uj  Pfit/m'olttffi/ {IH'M',;  trans- 
lated by  l>r.  W.  Baly,  2  vols.,  London,  1837-12),  Ih  licnpi- 
rntinne  Fnetun  (182:1,  his  first  publication),  />c  <itftndidarum 
Srcrntfiufiiim  Structnra  (18.'iO),  Venjleichende  AnatomU  dcr 
.\F,,.r!nnidrn  (18.^5-15.  etc.). 

Miiller  (.Iilm^s).  a  brother  of  Karl  Otfried,  b.  at  Brieg, 
Silesia,  Apr.  10,  isni  ;  studied  theology  at  Breslau,  (i'6t- 
tingen,and  Berlin;  held  a  position  as  a  country  clergyman 
182.')-31.  ami  as  preacher  at  the  I'niversity  of  tiottingen, 
where  he  also  lectured  on  theology  18:il-35:  was  appointed 
professor  of  dogmatics  and  ethics  at  Marburg  in  1H:15,  and 
at  Halle  in  18.10.  His  principal  work  is  />iV  chrittlirhe 
Lrhn-  mm  Sundc  (1S;J9),  often  rejirinted,  and  translated 
into  English  under  the  title  Th>  ChriHtian  Dortrine  of  Sin, 
by  W.  Pulsford  ( 1852-5;i).  With  Neander  and  Nitzach  he 
founded  in  1850  tho  Dcufitrhr  Zeituchrtjt  fur  chrintliche 
\y{>iitt^)iMrh<t/t  tind  rhrintlichrH  Lchru,  and  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  evangelical  union  in  the  Berlin  synod  he  pub- 
lished in  1854  Die  /CvaiifjcHttchc  Union.  B.  Sept.  27,  1878. 
Miiller  (Karl  Otfrikd),  b.  at  Brieg,  Silesia,  Aug.  28, 
1797;  was  eilucatcd  at  Breslau  and  Berlin  ;  became  profes- 
sor of  antiquities  at  Oottingen  in  1S19,  and  became  tho 
leading  authority  in  questions  of  Greek  archteology;  and 
while  in  the  pursuit  of  his  favorite  studies  d.  at  Athens 
Aug.  1,  1840.  Author  of  ^Eyinetironim  Lihcr  (1817),  Ge- 
Hrhichte  hcfleniarhrr  StUmme  nnd  Stadte  (1820-25,  incom- 
plete), Pmlctftnnenen  zn  dner  wisfieitMchft/tlichen  Afi/tholoffie 
(1S25),  Die  Etrusker  (1828),  Handhnch  der  Archxolorfie  der 
K'niiMt  (18U0,  etc.),  //i'«(.  of  Greek  Literature  (Lond.  1847). 
Miiller  (Pkdkr  Erasmis),  b.  at  Copenhagen  May  29. 
I77G;  was  e<lucatcd  at  Copenhagen;  became  in  1S22  a 
bishop,  and  received  in  lS;iO  the  see  of  Iceland  ;  was  long 
connected  with  the  Literartf  Gazette  of  Denmark,  and  au- 
thor of  many  religious  and  antiquarian  works.  His  Suffa- 
hibdothek  (1SI6-20)  and  Kriti^k  Undernafjche  a/  Dnii- 
murkit  Of  Xon/es  Sinfahi»t»rie  (182;5-30)  arc  of  permanent 
value.    *D.  Sept.  If^  1834. 

Mullcr  (William  .Toiin')*  b.  at  Bristol.  England,  in 
1812;  studied  art  under  J.  B.  Pyne;  travelled  in  Germany. 
Switzerland,  and  Italy;  pursued  for  some  time  an  artist's 
life  in  Bristol  with  slignt  success;  visited  Greece  and 
Egypt  in  18;{8,  making  a  series  of  sketches  which  intro- 
duced him  to  public  favor:  settled  at  London  1839;  pub- 
lished in  1841  Picturesque  Sketchet  of  the  A'jc  of  Franeis  I.; 
accompanied  the  government  expedition  sent  to  Lycia  in 
184.'1  to  bring  the  Xanthian  marbles  to  the  British  Museum, 
and  brought  home  a  fine  series  of  sketches,  which  were 
placed  in  tho  Koyal  Aeatlemy  exhibition.  Among  his  best 
pictures  are  views  of  Athens,  of  the  ruins  at  Gornou  in 
Egypt,  of  the  Sphinx,  of  an  Egyptian  slave-market,  of  a 
Turkish  burial-ground,  and  of  a  Aanthian  tent-scene.  D. 
at  London  Sept.  S,  1845. 

Miiller,  von  (FKRmsAN-n),  Baron.  M.  P..  F.  R.  P..  b. 
at  Rostnek.  (Germany,  in  1825;  was  educated  at  Kiel:  in- 
vestigated the  botany  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein :  em- 
igrated to  Australia  1S47 ;  made  extensive  botanical  ex- 
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plorations  in  South  Australia  at  his  own  eNpense  1848-52 ; 
was  then  made  government  botanist  for  the  colony  of  \  ic- 
toria ;  explored  many  mountain-ranges  previously  unknown 
1852-55  :  was  naturalist  to  Gregory's  exploring  expedition 
1S55-56-  was  director  of  the  botanical  garden  at  Mel- 
bourne 1857-73,  raising  that  institution  to  high  efficiency 
and  usefulness  in  the  introduction  of  foreign  plants; 
published  Fniqmenta  Phytoijruphiie  Auatrnt.te  (8  vols.), 
Plnnls  of  Vininria  (2  vols.),  and  Flora  Austraiiensis  (6 
vols.),  and  other  works,  and  was  ennobled  by  the  king  of 
Wurtemburg  1S71.  Many  mountains,  rivers,  and  lakes  in 
Australia,  as  well  as  a  mountain  in  Ppitzbergen  and  a 
glacier  and  river  in  New  Zealand,  bear  his  name. 

Muller,  von  fJoHASNEs),  b.  at  Schaffhausen.  Switzer- 
land ■  studic.l  theologv  and  history  at  Giittingen;  was 
professor  in  Greek  at  the  gymnasium  of  Sehaffhausen  from 
17-'^  to  1774  :  retired  into  private  life,  and  resided  till  1 ,  bl 
in  and  about  Geneva,  occupied  by  preparations  for  his 
great  work  on  the  HMoni  of  »cilzer!and,o{  v^h^ch  the  first 
volume  appeared  at  Berne  in  1780;  was  professor  of  his- 
torv  at  Cassel  1781-83,  but  retired  again  into  private  lite, 
and  lived  at  Geneva  till  17S6.  In  this  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed court  councillor  and  librarian  at  Mcntz.  and  when 
he  city  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1791  he  ■■ep'i.red  to 
Vienna,  where  he  stayed  till  1804,  and  was  treated  with 
much  courtesv.  The  atmosphere  of  Vienna  however,  he 
did  not  find  congenial  to  him.  Although  he  was  much 
flattered  on  account  of  his  Swiss  history,  he  was  forbidden 
to  continue  it.  In  1S04  he  went  to  Berlin  ;  was  appointed 
historiographer  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  received  per- 
mission to  use  the  Prussian  archives  for  a  history  of  Fred- 
erick II.  Nevertheless,  after  the  battle  of  Jena  and  the 
occupation  of  Berlin  by  the  French.  Napoleon  succeeded 
in  winning  him  over  to  his  side,  and  in  ISOh  Johannes  yon 
Miiller  accepted  a  position  as  minister  of  state  to  the  king 
of  Westphalia.  This  act,  and  the  very  pronounced  manner 
in  which  he  extolled  Napoleon,  excited  great  indignation 
in  Germany,  and  other  circumstances,  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments, political  disappointments,  etc.,  were  added,  making 
his  last  davs  verv  melancholy ;  he  d.  at  Cassel  May  2<.^ 
1809.  Besides  his  great  works,  the  HiKinii/  oj  Smlzerlaud 
and  T,ce„t,,-/o,.r  Books  of  Umversal  History,  he  wrote  a 
number  of  monographs  and  pamphlets,  always  rich  m 
ideas  and  elegant  in  style,  but  sometimes  indicating  with 
resj.cct  to  his  principles  a  weakness  similar  to  that  which 
his  life  revealed  in  his  character. 

Miiller,  von  (.Iohans  GoTTHAnn).  b.  at  Bernhausen, 
near  Stuttgart.  May  4,  1747  :  received  his  first  artistic  ed- 
ucation at" the  school  of  art  in  Stuttgart:  went  m  17/0, 
with  the  support  of  Buke  Charles,  to  Paris,  where  he 
studied  engraving  under  Wille.  and  was  appointed  profes- 
sor in  1776  at  the  academy  of  art  at  Stuttgart,  where  he 
exercised  a  great  influence,  had  many  pupils,  and  d.  Mar. 
14  1830  Among  the  most  celebrated  engravings  by  him 
arc  the  RoUle  of  linuher  Hill,  by  Trumbull:  the  Holy  Ce- 
,:Un  bv  Domeniehino ;  the  Holy  Cothnrine,  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci;  and  the  portraits  of  Louis  XVI.,  Dalberg,  and 
Jerome  Bonaparte.— His  son,  Johans  Frikdiuch  Wil- 
HFi.M,  b.  at  Stuttgart  1782,  d.  at  Pima.  ,Saxony,  May  3, 
ISKi;  was  educated  partly  by  the  father,  partly  in  Pans; 
became  an  equally  celebrated  engraver,  and  was  professor 
at  the  academy  in  Dresden.  His  engraving  after  the  stat- 
ue La  Jeuuenn'e-  attracted  great  attention  by  the  manner  m 
which  he  undertook  to  imitate  marble.  But  his  most  cel- 
ebrated works  are  the  engraving  of  Madonna  di  S.  Sinto 
by  Rafaello.  and  the  portraits  of  Jacob!  and  Schiller  after 
the  busts  by  Dannecker. 

Mnl'let  [Lat.  mnWn"],  a  name  common  to  the  fishes 
of  the   family    Mugilidse   (group    Percesoccs),  and    often 


The  Gray  Mullet. 


extended  to  the  very  different  family  Mullida?  or  sur- 
mullets and  to  other  fishes.  Of  the  true  mullets  of  the 
Ain('ri.:an  Atlantic  and  Gulf  waters,  the  strijicd  mullet 
(Mn./il  hnculio,).  the  white  mullet  ( .W.  nlhiilii"),  anil  the 
rock  mullet  (^f.  prlronnn)  arc  small  but  esteemed  food 
fishes.  The  seas  of  the  01.1  World  abound  in  true  mul- 
lets of  many  species.  They  arc  generally  fine  for  the 
table,  anil  often  ascend  rivcr.i.  and  can  be  naturalized  in 
fresh  water.     They  aro  caught  and  cured  extensively  in 


The  Striped  Red  Mullet. 

Europe.  The  gray  mullet  ( M.  capile.)  is  one  of  the  best. 
The  MullidiB  or  surmullets  are  popularly  called  mullets, 
red  mullets,  etc.  Of  the  typical  genus.  Miilliia,  there  are 
several  valuable  marine  food-fishes.  Midlui  aurmuUeiiin  of 
Europe  is  the  finest.  It  is  called  the  stri]>ed  red  mullet. 
The  red  mullet  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (  U/jnteiiii  manilntui) 
is  an  abundant  fish,  caught  extensively  for  table  use,  but 
rather  soft  and  not  excellent.     (See  Mugilid^  and  MuL- 

LID.€.) 

Mul'lica,  tp.  of  Atlantic  co.,  N.  J.  Pop.  2265. 
MuH'idiC  [from  mnUim.  the  ancient  Latin  name  of  the 
red  or  surmullet,  the  typical  genus],  a  family  of  fishes  of 
the  order  Teleocephali  and  sub-order  Acanthopteri.  All 
the  species  have  the  body  elongated  and  but  slightly  com- 
pres.sed  :  it  is  covered  with  large  and  very  finely  serrated, 
or  almost  entire,  scales  :  the  lateral  line  is  continuous  ;  the 
head  oblong,  and  with  the  profile  more  or  less  parabolic ; 
the  eyes  lateral ;  the  opercular  bones  almost  or  quite  un- 
armed;  the  mouth  terminal,  and  with  the  cleft  lateral  and 
rather  small :  teeth  feeble,  and  variable  in  development ; 
branchiostegal  rays  four;  hyoid  apparatus  with  two  bar- 
bels pendant  at  the  chin  :  dorsals  two,  the  first  with  seven 
or  eight  spines,  the  second  far  behind  and  with  few  ( I.  8-9) 
rays ;  the  anal  like  the  second  dorsal ;  ventrals  thoracic, 
wiVh'one  spine  .and  five  rays.  The  stomach  is  simple;  the 
air-bladder  variable  in  development.  This  family  is  re- 
markable for  its  homogeneous  character,  but  less  so  than 
the  Mugilida^.  although  it  includes  quite  a  number  of 
species  ("about  fifty),  some  of  which  are  found  in  all  tropi- 
cal seas  and  represent  several  genera.  To  it  belongs  the 
celebrated  mvUus  of  the  ancients,  or  the  sur-  (sure  or  true) 
mullet,  which  has  been  immortalized  in  song  and  legend. 
One  undetermined  species  is  an  occasion.al  wanderer  to  the 
coasts  of  the  U.  S.  Theodore  Gii.l. 

MuI'Iigan  (Col.  James  A.),h.  at  Utica,  N.Y..  June  25, 
1830-  removed  to  Chicago  in  childhood;  studied  at  the 
University  of  St.  Mary's,  of  which  he  was  the  first  grad- 
uate, 1850;  commenced  the  study  of  law;  accompanied 
John  L.  Stephens  in  the  survey  of  a  route  for  the  Panama 
Railway  in  1851;  edited  a  weekly  Catholic  paper,  the 
Weeleni  Tcthlet;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1855  :  appointed 
to  a  clerkship  in  the  interior  department  at  Washington 
1857.  from  which  he  retired  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  when  he  raised  in  a  few  weeks  a  fine  regiment  of 
Irishmen  in  Illinois  (23d  Infantry),  of  which  he  became 
colonel :  conducted  the  memorable  defence  of  Lexington, 
Mo  July  to  Sept..  18B1 :  was  at  last  forced  to  cajutulatc  ; 
exchanged  in  November;  reorganized  his  regiment:  was 
en"-aged  in  several  hard-fought  engagements  in  Virginia 
and  was  mortally  wounded  at  tUo  battle  of  Winchester,  and 
d.  July  26.  1864. 

Mulliligar',  town  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the  county  of 
■Westmeath.  has  two  much-frcqueuted  horse  and  cattle 
fairs.     Pop.  5811. 

niul'lins  (William),  b.  in  England  about  1575;  cm- 
braced  the  principles  of  Puritanism  ;  settled  with 
his  family  at  Leyden,  Holland,  in  consequence  of 
the  restrictions  lipon  religious  liberty  in  England  ; 
was  one  of  the  |.rinoipal  promoters  of  the  coloni- 
zation of  Plvmouth  by  the  Pilgrims;  came  in  the 
Mayflower,  iind    was    one   of  the    signers  ol    the 
' -■'^-^     ■•comiiact"    drawn    up  on    board   that    vessel    in 
Capo    Cod    harbor  Nov.   11.   1620.     According  to 
Morton's  Veio  Kuqh.nd  Mnuoriol.  Mullins  was  a 
man  of  considerable  wealth  and  influence,  and  was 
expected  to  take  a  jiroinincnt  part   in  the  public 
aff-airs  of  the  colony,  hut  be  d.  in  the  s)>ring  ot 
16'>1     as    also    his   wife   and    all    the    family    except   hi.s 
daughter  Priscilla.eelcbrateil  f..r  her  beauty,  whose  refusal 
of  the  hand  of  Capt.  Miles  Stau.lish  and  marriage  to  John 
Aldcn  f..rnis  the  subject  of  T.ongfellow's  |iocm.  The  (  onrl- 
.hi),  of  MUr,  SlomliHl,.     The  lioet  is  a  descendant  of  the 
fair  Priscilhi.  as  were  also  Presidents  John  and  John  tjuincy 
Adiiios  and  many  other  eminent  Americans. 

MulI'iUT  (AMAnEi:.s  Gottfried  Aiiolk),  b.  at  LnnR^n- 
dorf,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  Oct.  18,  lu4; 


ML'UKJK  -Ml'MMY. 


iJl.Jl 


Htudicd  law  at  Lcipiiio,  and  nraotiited  from  170H  an  an  ad- 
vocalu  lit  \VcinM(inlelH,  whure  li«  d.  J iirm  1 1,  IKLMJ.  lie  wnito 
on  Juridical  HulijwtH,  movcIh,  dniinuH,  ititd  critinil  mmtiyn, 
and  hcciiin«  t'linimiM  hm  llio  uiilliitr  nl"  lln- 1  wn  nioiiJ-liT  Ira;;*' 
(lirH,  rvhrnurn '^'J  (  ISlU;  mid  /)/r  Srhuld  (  lH|(i,,  wlii.-h  tor 
ten  yiiHi-H  tliriilfd  with  lic.iror  tlir  whole  pulili*- <d' titfriiiany, 
AuMtria,  and  Scandinavia,  and  whi<h  arr  ntill  rnid  hy  all 
HliidcntK  of  (lurnian  iiU'raturt',  though  montly  an  ohjuutH  of 
mirth. 

MiilorU  (l)iN\ii  .M\niA).     Hi-(«  Chaik. 

Miirrcridv  ( Wii.i  i  \m}.  U.  A..  (►.  at  Knnif.  Tndjind.  Apr. 
1.  I7S(1 ;  wi-nl  til  l.oiiduii  in  ln.yhocid  ;  htn-unic  a  ntiidi-nt  of 
thii  Uoyal  A.-adi'iiiy  at  tiiL'ii««--'>t'finffM  ;  tirfl  diKlin^ui.-hr*! 
himxflf  in  Ihn  iuiitatinn  id' clannic  typoH,  an<i  aflL-rward  an 
a  PoIijriMt  in  tlin  drlint-atinn  of  natnri'.  Hit*  firft  piftnrcM 
wiTi"  landsfiipr-j.  hut  h(i  afterwardH  hrcann;  vrry  siu'i'CHffnl 
in  Hkcti'hin-^  iiK-idt-nlH  of  cvt-ry  day  Iif«'.  lUi  wan  <dlo^-('n 
nn  assoi'iiiti-  <if  the  Royal  Acaticniy  in  IHiri.und  »n  acadr- 
mirian  in  ISIIJ.  Min  piiturcM  Ki^in^'d  Rroat  popnhirity  at  thf 
annual  fxhihitinnH,  nnd  a  larKo  nninhcr  were  purchased 
for  (ho  royal  collfi-tion  iind  for  the  Vernon  and  Shci'p- 
nhankf*  portions  of  (lie  Niilional  (iallrry.  \\\<*  illuHtnitionH 
to  th«  Vltnr  of'  ir<i/,-.7f././.  puhlinhnd  in  ISII),  are  Pont*id- 
orcd  ainoni;  tin*  hoHt  efforts  of  the  kind.  \).  at  Bayswater, 
near  London,  .inly  7.  ISIkI. 

Miillflti\  or  jfloollnn,  town  of  Ilritif^h  Tndiii.  in  the 
Piinjiuil).  It  is  a  niilitary  stiition.  fortifitMl,  intcrentinK  "n 
account  of  tlic  ruin-;  which  surround  it.  and  of  hite  rifin^ 
into  com  mere  ial  consc([ucnce  tlirioi;;h  t!ir  conrit  ruction 
of  railways  and  the  opcnin;^  of  uteuuiboat  lines.  l*op. 
80.'.»Cfi. 

ItluUino'minl  [  Lat.  mnUni  and  nowKji],  an  expres- 
sion composed  of  Kuveral  tcrmn  connected  by  the  sign  + 
or  — .     (See  Aluebka.) 

Multinomial  ronniila,  a  formula  for  developing; 
any  p<i\vcr  of  n  pulyuMiuiiil  witlooit  jK-rforminj;  the  sue- 
ee^irtivo    multiplications.     (See    Todlumter's     Atijfhm,    p. 

Mul'tiplc  [Lat.  multuft  nnd  jilivnye^.  One  quantity  is  a 
mitfiipfc  of  another  when  the  former  can  be  divided  by  the 
latter  without  remainder.  Thus,  i^n^h  is  a  multi]dc  of  -lol). 
A  (pnintity  is  a  mtnmnn  mnltiph'  of  several  quantities 
when  it  ciin  he  divided  by  each  without  remainder.  Thus, 
2^n'^j^  is  a  common  niulti))Ic  of  An-x  and  ^nt.r^. 

The  hunt  annmon  multiple  of  several  quiintities  is  the 
simplest  quantity  that  cnn  be  divided  by  each  without  a 
remainder.  Thus,  \'2r'^'l^y'^  is  the  least  common  multiple 
of  2i-^../.  Acd'i,  and  ^Srhr^if-. 

Multiple  I*<>int,  a  point  at  which  two  or  more 
branches  of  a  curve  intersect  each  other.  If  tiro  branches 
intersect,  the  point  of  intersection  is  a  dnuhlc  point:  if 
three  branches  intersect  at  the  same  point,  that  point  is  a 
triple  point  :  and  so  on.  It  is  n  characteristic  property  of 
a  multi|ile  point  tliat  the  first  ditVerential  coefficient  of  the 
ordiuiite  at  that  point  lias  two  or  more  values.  Thus,  the 
eur\'e  whose  equation  is  .r* -f  2f(.**y— «//•'' ^  0  has  a  triple 
point  at  the  origin,  at  which  jioint  the  first  differential  co- 
efficient of  the  ordinate  has  the  three  values,  0,  +v  2,  and 
—  K  2.  It  may  happen  tliat  two  or  more  branches  of  a 
curve  arc  tanj^ent  to  each  other  at  some  point ;  this  point 
is  a  species  of  multiple  point,  at  which  the  corresjionding 
ditferential  cM)eflicient  of  the  ordinate  lias  tw(»  or  more  eqmil 
values.  (  For  the  method  (d"  diseoveriui;  multiple  jioints  of 
a  curve  sec  Courtcnay's  (.'almliii,  p.  lUO.)      \V.  (1.  PwK. 

Multipliru'tion  [Lat.  Hia^/7>^ov(/(*.^].  the  operation  of 
fintliug  the  product  of  two  or  more  quantities.  The  prod- 
uct of  two  quantities  is  the  result  obtained  by  taking  one 
of  them  as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in  the  otlier. 
The  quiintity  to  be  tiiken  is  culled  the  iindtijilirtni'/,  and 
the  quantity  by  which  it  is  to  be  multiplied  is  called  the 
miiltiplin:  Uoth  muUipUcjind  nnd  multiplier  are  called 
/itrtnrH  (tf  the  resuitiu);  product.  In  algebra  the  sign  of 
the  product  of  two  factors  is  (  when  both  factors  have  the 
same  sign,  and  it  is  —  when  the  factors  have  contrary  signs. 
(For  the  methods  of  performing  the  operation  (d' multipli- 
cation tlio  reader  is  referred  to  the  ordinary  treatises  on 
arithmetic  and  algebra.  Also,  see  IIounek's"  METnun  and 
LocAuiTUMs.)  \V.  ti.  Pkck. 

l>lultuo'ninh«  county  of  Orejjon,  bounded  N.  by  Colum- 
bia Hiver,  W.  by  the  Willamette,  and  K.  hy  the' Cascade 
Mountains.  Near  the  Willamette  tlie  soil  is  verv  fertile 
and  adapted  to  grain,  stock,  and  wool  raising.  The  manu- 
facturing interests  are  described  in  the  article  on  PtiRTi.ANn, 
the  capital.  The  eountv  is  traversed  bv  the  Oregon  and 
California  R.  U.      Pop.  II.JIO. 

Mum'blc-the-Peg,  tp.  of  Nicholas   co..  West  Va. 

Pop.  W1M>. 


MumTord,  poiit-v.  of  Wheatland  tp„  Monroe  co.,  N.  Y., 
in  2  inileN  N.  of  Caledonia  U.  H.  HUition,  and  ban  tine  water- 
power. 

MumTorilMvilh',  pont-v.  and  cap.  of  Marl  co..  Ky.,  on 
the  \.  hank  of  (Jreen  Itiver,  and  on  the  Louisville  and 
Nar<hville  K.  K..  7'.'  niileN  S.  of  Louisville,  It  wax  an  im- 
portant point  during  (he  civil  war,  and  wan  captured  by 
Oen.  Itragg  Sept.  17,  IH«2.      Pop.  219. 

]tlum'inv,a  preserved  corpse  or  body,  efpeeially  Kgyp- 
tian— a  term  derived  from  the  Persian  and  Arabic  mmn, 
"wax,"  from  the  material  used  in  the  preservation.  In 
Kgyptian  niunimieH  were  called  mihu,  an<)  the  art  of  mak^ 
ing  them  existed  from  the  perio'l  of  ii.  r.  'MUUi  to  a.  u.  .'i2,'i. 
Aceoriling  t«i  the  (ireek  uuthoritie".  immediately  after  death 
and  the  raising  of  the  wail  rir  dirge  (he  bodien  of  malet 
were  removed  to  the  establitflimenls  of  the  tarirkruini  or 
cmbalnierH — those  of  fenniles  kept  at  home.  A  i^eribe  then 
marked  with  a  reed  a  line  on  the  right  flank,  and  an  ope- 
rator I  piirdHrhintrH)  made  an  incision  along  the  line  under 
the  ribH  with  an  .Tlthiopian  stone,  either  a  flint  or  obsirli:in 
knife.  The  internal  and  Hofl  parts  were  then  removed, 
rtnly  the  heart  and  kidneyH  being  left  in  the  corpse;  the 
brain  was  extracted  by  a  long  bron/.e  probe  through  Ihc 
no><tiilH  or  the  fi>ramen  magnum,  anil  the  borjy  preptired  in 
accordance  with  the  expense  laid  out  upon  it.  The  most 
costly  (»f  the  processes  then  in  use  cost  a  talent  of  silver, 
about  $I2LS,  iind  consisted  in  applying  drugs,  powdered 
resins,  and  cassia  through  the  orifices,  and  in  steeping  the 
body  in  palm  wine  and  soaking  it  in  natron  for  seventy 
days.  'I'hc  sccrunl  style  cost  about  .^Klfi,  or  a  mina,  an<l  in 
this  the  brain  alone  was  removed,  the  viscera  being  left  in- 
side, hut  injected  with  oil  of  cedar,  and  the  corjise  soaked 
in  natron  as  befrjre,  and  the  viscera  left  to  conic  awaw  In 
the  third  nuinner.  the  poorest,  the  body  was  wastied  with 
myrrli  and  salted.  The  examination  of  numerous  mum- 
mies, however,  shows  that  no  two  are  prepared  exactly 
alike,  and  that  certain  general  processes  were  used  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  Those  of  (be  so-called  **  old  empire"  ap- 
pear to  ha\  e  been  less  carefully  preserved,  for  they  are  found 
as  mere  skeletons  wliich  emit  a  faint  oiIi>r  of  bitumen  :  at  the 
time  of  the  eleventh  tliey  are  often  in  the  same  condition,  or 
else  yellow,  dry,  and  brittle,  although  resins  appear  to  have 
been  emphiyed.  Tnder  the  twelfth  dynasty  them  ummie- bc- 
come  black  from  the  use  of  bitumen,  ami  the  skin,  though 
flexible,  dried.  Froni  tlic  eigliteenth  t<»  the  twenty-first  dy- 
nasty the  mummies  ft)und  at  Memphis  arc  black  and  dry, ow- 
ing to  the  use  of  bitumen,  while  those  at  Thebes  are  yellow 
from  the  employment  of  w»x,  and  shining,  the  nails  dyed 
with  lit  nut'.  These  styles,  witli  some  modifications,  continued 
till  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty.  After  that  age  the  mummies 
become  black  and  heavy,  forming  a  compact  mass  with 
their  banrlagcs,  and  only  separated  by  force.  Those  nt  the 
Uoman  period  are  gray  and  lissom,  but  some  of  the  later 
time  only  rudely  bandaged  and  steeped  in  natron.  The 
processes  were  drying  in  the  sand,  steeping  in  natron,  nnd 
then  drying,  boiling  in  resins,  bitumen,  or  in  fine  resins 
only — differences  to  which  the  color  is  due.  After  prepara- 
tion they  were  at  the  oldest  age  covered  with  a  shroud  nnd 
deposited  in  a  wooden  coffin,  in  shape  of  a  mummy  with  a 
face,  placed  in  a  rectangular  sarcopnagus  with  a  flat  cover 
of  basalt,  red  granite,  or  limestone;  more  careful  bamlag- 
ing,  and  deposited  in  a  rectangular  sarcophagus  or  coffin 
made  out  of  a  single  tree,  filled  with  implements  ami  uten- 
sils, ajtpcar  at  the  time  of  the  eleventh  dynasty  :  and  with 
scarabad  and  other  amulets  under  the  thirteenth,  but  rich 
colfins  ancl  inferior  mummies  under  the  subsequent  lines. 
At  the  time  of  the  eigliteenth  tlie  bandaging  is  more  per- 
fect, the  tomb  filled  with  se])ulcliral  figures,  and  the  viscera, 
distributed  into  four  portions,  and  separately  embalmed 
and  bandaged,  were  depositetl  in  the  so-called  eanopi  or 
'  sepuh'hral  vases  in  shape  of  the  four  nuiniuiied  gods  or 
genii  of  Hades — Aniset,  llapi,  Tuautmutf,  and  Kabhsenuf 
— who  presided  over  the  four  quarters  of  the  compass,  to 
which  the  viscera  were  thus  symbolically  distributed,  or, 
according  to  the  Greek  writers,  thrown  away.  For  these 
vases  dummies  of  stone  or  wood  were  sometimes  substi- 
tuted by  the  embalmers.  ancl  they  were  carried  in  a  square 
chest  with  compartments,  placed  on  a  sledge,  to  the  sep- 
ulchre. .After  this  period  at  'lemphis  the  mummies  are 
provided  with  amulets  of  stone  and  porcelain,  the  flank  in- 
cisions covered  with  rectangular  tin  plates  on  which  is  en- 
graved a  symbolic  eye,  and  placed  in  monolith  sarcophagi. 
At  Thebes  the  bodies  are  more  carefully  bandaged  in  the 
shape  known  as  that  of  a  mummy,  and  made  symmetrical 
by  the  use  of  pledgets :  as  many  as  700  yards  of  bantlnires 
were  sometimes  employed,  and  a  papyrus  generally  jdaccd 
with  the  mummy,  sometimes  spread  over  the  whole  form, 
or  else  in  wooden  figures  of  Osiris  deposited  in  the  tomb. 
They  were  placed  in  painted  coffins  of  sycamore-wood  in 
shape  of  a  mummy,  the  face  of  a  fine  wood  and  the  eyea 
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sometimes  inlaid.    They  become  more  beautiful  at  the  time 

of  the  twenty-second  and  following  dynasties,  when  the 
exterior  bandages  have  a  kind  of  leather  brace  about  an 
inch  wide  passed  round  the  neck  and  edged  with  scarlet 
leather,  stamped  at  the  end  with  the  name  and  titles  of 
the  reif'nin*'  monarch  and  scenes  of  adoration  to  the  god 
Klicm.  In  other  instances  the  mummies  have  their  outer 
bandages  encased  by  a  cartonage  or  outer  covering  of 
many  layers  of  linen  plastered  smoothly  with  a  thin  coat 
of  lime,  on  which  are  painted  religious  scenes  in  gay  colors 
in  tempera,  sometimes  enhanced  by  varnish.  These  are 
fashioned  to  the  form,  and  were  laced  up  behind,  and  the 
mummies  were  then  placed  in  cotlins  not  very  elaborately, 
decorated,  sometimes  as  many  as  three  in  number.  The 
principal  mummies  of  the  twenty-sixth  and  following  dy- 
nasties, till  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  .-Mexander  the  tTrcat, 
R.  r.  .'j:l2.  come  from  Memphis,  where,  however,  as  at  Thebes, 
tlie  art  of  embalming  was  in  its  decadence,  some  of  the 
muuimies  being  literally  boiled  in  bitumen  and  incapable 
of  being  developed.  At  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  some 
good  mummies  are,  however,  found,  and  the  custom  intro- 
duced of  gilding  the  skin  in  places  apparently  where  it 
had  shown  signs  of  decomposition  :  the  jaws  of  (xreeUs 
were  tied  up.  and  the  mouth  covered  with  a  golden  plate 
or  else  one  of  tin.  The  body  still  preserved  its  conven- 
tional shape.  The  sarcophagi  of  the  later  period  of  their 
reign,  and  under  the  Romans,  are  rectangular,  sometimes 
with  a  vaulted  cover  and  four  rectangular  pillars  at  the 
corners,  a  flat  board  being  substituted  for  the  chest  on 
which  the  mummy  was  laid,  and  covered  as  by  a  dish 
cover;  the  bodies  are  less  carefully  bandaged,  and  covered 
with  another  linen  covering  or  shroud,  on  which  is  painted 
a  representation  of  the  deceased — when  a  (ireek,  in  na- 
tional costume.  Sometimes,  when  plain  bandages  were 
used,  a  well-executed  portrait  of  the  dead  on  panel,  in 
thin  cedar-wood,  painted  in  encaustic,  was  placed  over  the 
head  in  the  case  of  (Tra?co-Egy])tians.  The  art,  however, 
raiddly  declined,  although  some  well-prepared  bodies,  the 
skin  of  which  is  well  tanned  by  the  diiTerent  preparations, 
and  the  features  tolerably  preserved,  have  been  found  at 
the  Roman  period.  At  this  time  the  hair  was  often  separate- 
ly embalmed  in  a  mass,  the  viscera  rolled  up  in  packets, 
placed  with  the  body,  and  waxen  figures  of  the  four  genii 
of  Hades  placed  with  them  or  in  the  internal  cavities  of 
the  body.  Several  mummies  of  this  later  period  are.  how- 
ever, masses  of  bitumen  adhering  to  charred  bandages  ; 
others  are  prepared  with  the  limbs  separately  bandaged, 
while  some  have  the  cartonage  at  the  face  moulded  in  the 
human  shape,  with  Greek  wi^aths  round  the  head  ;  and 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  some  few  have 
their  shrouds  covered  with  extracts  and  vignettes  of  the 
ritual. 

On  account  of  the  expense  of  the  funeral,  the  mummies 
in  their  cases  were  sometimes  kept  in  the  house,  and  occa- 
sionally pawned  or  pledged.  All  persons,  even  malefac- 
tors, were  mummied.  It  appears  that  the  mummies  even 
of  illustrious  persons  were  accessible,  for  that  of  Alexander 
the  (ireat  was  bandied  by  .\ugustus,  and  those  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  fr)und  in  the  time  of  Ileraclius.  Some  of 
the  Hebrews  were  uiummied,  Jacob  and  .Joseph  having  re- 
ceived that  rite.  The  sacred  animals,  birds,  reptiles,  and 
fish,  were  also  embalmed,  wrapped  in  linen  bandages,  and 
dejiosited  in  sarcophagi  or  eases,  but  unaccompanied  by 
amulets.  The  most  remarkable  are  those  of  the  bulls 
Mncvis  and  .Apis,  coffins  and  bi>dies  of  the  last  prepared 
witli  bitumen,  jiortions  only  having  been  found  at  the 
Serajieum  near  Memphis,  deposited  in  immense  sarco])h- 
agi:  the  sacred  crocodiles  from  the  pits  at  Manfalut :  the 
cats  from  Abusir :  the  ibis  deposited  in  red  brick  sugarloaf- 
shaped  pots  at  Sakkara;  but  other  mammals,  as  apes,  the 
sheej),  oryx,  dogs,  wolves,  and  jackals,  and  hawks,  vul- 
tures, and  varieties  of  snakes  and  fish,  have  been  found. 
In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the  bitumen  and 
oilier  parts  of  mummies,  besides  elixirs  and  |)reparations 
mafic  from  them,  some  spuritms,  fr)rmed  iiarl,  of  the  nau- 
seous pharmacopiciaof  the  period,  and  the  admired  dusky 
backgrounrls  of  many  pictures,  then  and  later,  is  said  to 
bo  comj)oscd  of  ground  mummies.  Spurious  mummies, 
even,  at  the  prcjsent  day,  have  sometimes  been  made  to 
iuijioso  on  collectors  of  these  antir|Ues. 

Some  other  nations  practised,  but  by  different  processes, 
the  art  of  embalming.  The  Persians  used  fur  the  purpose 
wax,  the  Assyrians  lioncy,  the  Hebrews  spices  and  honey; 
the  Romans  also  embalined,  but  the  dry  climate  of  Egypt 
has  alone  preserved  for  centuries  bodies  so  prepared.  The 
irlca  of  preserving  the  body  is  in  fact  universal,  but  the 
various  means  used  in  modern  times  have  in  very  few 
instances  kepi  the  body  for  two  or  three,  never  for  thirty, 
centuries.  Some  dried  bodies  of  Spaniards  and  Mexicans 
in  the  New  World,  and  others  in  the  cloisters  of  Palermo 
in  Sicily,  have  been  preserved  by  natural  conditions  of 


atmosphere  without  artificial  aid.  The  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Canary  Islands,  the  Guanches,  employed,  like 
the  Egyptians,  certain  processes  for  preserved  bodies  or 
-nummies,  removing  the  viscera  by  an  incision,  inserting 
fat,  salt,  and  antiseptic  herbs,  and  after  adjusting  the 
corpse  in  a  squatting  po.sition  sewing  it  up  in  the  skin  of 
a  sheep  or  goat.  Bodies  in  a  similar  attitude,  but  a]>par- 
ently  without  herbs,  have  been  found  in  large  earthenware 
jars  at  DHr.ango,  Bogota,  and  the  Paraiba  River,  and  dried 
bodies  in  elegant  cotton  dresses  and  ornaments  have  been 
discovered  at  Arica  and  other  sites  in  Peru.  In  Burmah 
bitumen  has  been  used  for  preserving  bodies,  and  cocoa- 
nut  oil  in  Nukahiwa  in  the  South  Seas,  but  such  tempo- 
rary expedients  can  only  class  with  the  preservation  of 
animal  bodies  in  spirits  of  wine  or  other  antiseptics.  Some 
medical  men  have  attempted  for  scientific  illustration,  and 
with  more  or  less  success,  to  preserve  bodies  by  means  imi- 
tated from  the  Egyptians.  This  mode  of  preservation  of 
the  body  has  proved  of  great  importance  for  historical  and 
ethnic  problems.     (See  also  Embalmisg.)  S.  Birch. 

Mumps  [Dutch  vtumms\.  This  is  one  of  the  infectious 
and  contagious  diseases,  and  belongs  to  the  same  class 
with  whooping-cough,  measles,  scarlatina,  etc.  It  is  often 
met  with  when  the  two  latter  are  prevailing.  In  some 
localities  with  a  moist  .and  cold  climate  it  is  very  frequent 
(endemic).  The  principal  sufferers  are  children  (mostly 
male)  of  from  seven  to  fourteen  years,  but  adults  are  not 
exempt.  Its  period  of  preparatory  development  (incuba- 
tion) lasts  from  one  to  three  weeks:  its  principal  symp- 
toms are — moderate  fever ;  pain  on  pressure  over  the  region 
of  the  parotid  gland,  mostly  of  the  left  side  (but  of  the 
opposite  side  also,  and  sometimes  of  both)  in  front  of  and 
below  the  ear  :  considerable  swelling  of  that  region  and 
the  whole  cheek  and  chin  ;  difliculty  in  deglutition  and 
respiration,  corresponding  with  the  amount  of  swelling; 
change  of  the  voice  :  fulness  of  the  head,  and  dizziness. 
In  many  cases  the  spleen  and  numerous  lymphatic  glands 
are  also  tumefied.  In  men  the  testicles  and  seminal  glands, 
in  women  the  ovaries,  may  also  swell,  and  catarrh  of  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  eyelids,  nose,  and  mouth  is  not 
unfrequent.  The  disease  lasts  from  a  few  days  to  a  week ; 
the  swelling  will  subside  gradu.ally  ;  in  some  cases,  how- 
ever, the  parts  remain  large  and  hard  ;  in  a  few  an  abscess 
will  form.  The  treatment  is  simple.  Regulate  the  diet, 
give  less  meat,  more  milk,  gruel,  fruit ;  vegetable  acids 
(lemonade)  or  dilute  muriatic  acid  (ten  to  fifteen  drops  in 
a  tumblerful  of  water)  as  a  beverage,  mild  purgatives 
(Rochelle  salts,  seidlitz  powder,  cream  of  tartar).  The  best 
local  applications  are  raw  cotton  and  cold  water  ;  warm 
water  or  poultices  only  when  an  abscess  has  commenced  to 
form.  No  internal  .treatment  except  quinine  when  the 
fever  is  high,  and  iodide  of  potassium  when  induration 
remains  behind.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  such 
treatment  ought  to  be  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
physician.  A.  jAOoni. 

iUunch  (Andreas),  b.  at  Christiansand,  Norw.ay,  Oct. 
19,  ISIO;  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Christiania  : 
was  employed  at  the  university  library  from  1850  to  ISfiO, 
and  received  in  the  latter  year  a  pension  as  a  poet  from 
the  Storthing,  k  collection  of  poems,  Sm-;i  nr/  Trn.il  (1H.'>2), 
and  several  of  his  dramas,  Sulninnti  de  Cmia  (IS.M)  and 
Lord  ]Vil/inm  Russel  (1857),  attracted  some  attention  in 
the  Scandinavian  countries. 

Munch  (Peter  ANnnEAs),  b.  at  Christiania,  Norway, 
Dec.  l."),  ISIO;  studied  philology  and  history  at  the  uni- 
versity of  his  native  city  :  was  appointed  professor  of  his- 
tory there  in  1S37,  and  d.  at  Homo  May  25,  ISIilS.  His 
principal  work,  Del.  X„r«ke  F<dk«  HI«lnr!,-{9  vols.,  1S52- 
6:i),  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  book,  rich  in  original 
researches  undertaken  in  Scotland,  Eugland.  France,  and 
Rome,  but  sometimes  misleading  by  its  audacious  hypoth- 
eses ami  too  subtle  combinations. 

Muncli-Bellinsjhausen.  See  Halm. 
Miinrhau'sen,  von  (  IIieronvmis  Kart.  FniEnRini), 
Baro.v,  b.  of  noble  family  at  Bodenwerder,  Hanover,  in 
1720  ;  served  in  his  yfuitii  in  the  Russian  cavalry  against 
the  Turks  17:!7-3a.  aiid  d.  at  Bodenwerder  in  17117.  The 
baron  was  throughout  life  accustomed  to  entertain  his 
friends  (in  a  singularly  modest  way  and  with  an  air  of 
truthfulness)  with  wonderful  tales  of  his  exploits  in  the 
wars,  and  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  liar 
lu  Germany.  It  is  believed  that  tin-  fast  published  collec- 
tion of  his  stories  appeared  in  English,  and  was  written 
by  Rudidph  Eric  Raspe,  a  Gorman  exile,  and  published  in 
17M5  in  London.  Many  of  the  tales  ascribed  to  him  are 
very  old  ;  and  it  is  stated  that  Raspe  cinnjioscd  the  work 
as  a  satire  upon  the  Mt'moircn  (17Xt)  of  the  baron  do  Tott 

(i7:!:!-ii:!). 

Miill<-llPn-<;iatIbn<-ll,  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  1(! 
miles  S.  W.  of  DUsseldorf,  is  an  important  manufacturing 
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contu'.  rH[K'i!ial!y  limn  iintl  ilamank,  but  alno  woollen,  »ilk, 
niiLrIiiii(;H,  etc.      Pop.  ^(J,iri*». 

Miiii't'h*,  jK)Ht-v.,  cap.  of  Polawiiro  co.,  fri'l..  I  H'  niilci* 
N.  "if  Cinciniiiiti.  on  tho  f'lovcliin<I  CnliiiiitniH  Cinrinntiti 
an<l  Iii'lianiipoliH  nnri  tlio  Fort  Wiiync  Miinrio  iin<I  <'iin-in 
nati  It.  IlM.,  iniM  fine  m-luK.It-,  'J  rlinrcln''^,  a  city  hall  ami 
(•(nirl-h«in^i',  '2  iiitticnal  lmnkn,2:i  iniimirnftiirinj;  t'Mliilili!*h- 
rni'TilH.  :\  wcrkly  iu;Wf*piipcrH,  I  |niblic  library,  a  lyccuni 
aHHoniiitioTi,  iiiitl  ntoroH.      Pop.  21M(2. 

.1.  I).  Williams,  Ki».  *'  MrsriE  Dkmocuat." 

Jfliin'ry,  lu.-t-b.  ami  Ip.  of  LyiMMiiinj;  ro.,  Pa.,  on  llio 
\V.  hi'Kiirli  111  tlid  ."^ii-^ciiuOiiinnu,  iiini  <iri  tliu  Pliilu'lulpliia 
anil  Ki-inlini;  niiil  tin-  Pliilii'li-lpliiu  innl  Kri«5  K.  Ha.,  Iiuh  1 
ftiiniiio  Heniinary,  .'»  nluirrlirH,  I  Imnk,  I  n(;vvH|iapcT.  a  fire 
insurance  cinnpany,  I  plaiiiii)^-mill.  ;{  llinirinj;-iiiilln,  «ov- 
cral  Haw-inills,  li  liotcl>*,  patent  hayfork  factory,  and  htores. 
Ituwinusfi,  fanning;  ami  liiniherinf^.  Pop.  of  h.  10  10;  of  tp. 
07S.  (J.  \,.  .1.  Paistkk,  Kii.  "Mi.Ncv  Llmisauv." 

Millicy  <"rrrk,  tp.  of  Lycoming  co,,  Pn.     Pop.  liilO, 

Miini'v  Sdilion,  pnft  v.  of  riinlon  tp..  I.ycominK  co., 
Pa.,  on  tin'  W.  hunk  of  fho  Su«fjuchiinna  (W.  branch),  and 
on  Mm  Philmlciphia  ami  Kric  K.  K.,  Ill  niilc.H  E.  by  S.  of 
AVillianispi.rt. 

Miiiitlt  (Ki.aka).  bent  known  under  her  ])Houdonym 
'*  I^niT  Miihlliach."  b.  at  Noubnindcnluiri;  .Ian.  2.  Iftl  I  ; 
mnrricd  Tlicodor  .Miindt  in  lS;i!);d.  at  Berlin  Sept.  27. 
187.'l.  Sho  wrote  iibout  100  vuhimcn  of  romanccf<,  tho 
greater  part  of  which  treut  Mubjccts  of  rnodern  Austrian, 
PruHnian,  French,  and  K;cyptiun  lii.-^tory, 

Mlindt  (TnKonoH),  b.  at  Potsdam  Popt.  19.  1808; 
^tiniicd  ptiiloUi^y  and  philoHophy  at  Hcrltn  and  Leip^ic  ; 
travelled  much;  t^ettled  in  is;;i>  at  Berlin.  an<l  bejjan  to 
lecturo  at  the  university  on  literature  ami  hi^-^tory  in  IS12s 
was  a[)|iointcd  professor  at  {{reslau  in  ISIS,  but  returned 
in  1H.')0  as  director  of  tho  university  library  to  Berlin, 
whcro  ho  d.  May  'AO,  ISfil.  Of  hia  critico-historical 
sketches  sovenil  have  great  value:  Cknrlntte.  Sticf/litz 
(Ks:k'»),  Xirufo  .\ffir/,i»irrf/i  {18.t1),  PurtH  nnd  Louin  Na- 
pntvou  (IH;'>S).  Also  some  of  his  novels  are  interesting: 
ThomttH  Mnvzcr  (1841),  Carniola  (184-1),  Mrmloza  (1847). 
But  in  his  last  days  he  began  to  write  historical  romances 
—Crnf  Mirahcau  (1858),  Robespierre  (1859),  Czar  Paul 
(1800). 

Miin'dy,  tp.  of  Goncsoo  co..  Mich.     Pop,  11^71. 

Miin'ford  fWn.LiAM^b.  in  Mecklenburg  eo..  Va.,  Aug. 
15,  177.') :  graduatecl  at  William  and  Mary  College;  studied 
law  un4lcr  (Joorgo  Wythe;  sat  in  tho  Virginia  house  of 
delegates  1797-1801.  in  the  senate  1801-05.  and  in  the  privy 
council  1805-11.  and  was  thereafter  clerk  of  the  house  of 
delegates  for  the  rcttiinnder  of  his  life.  In  1800  he  began, 
in  conjunction  with  W.  W.  llening,  to  rejtort  the  decisions 
of  tho  su])romo  court  of  appeals  of  Virginia  (4  vols. 
1800-00).  and  afterwards  published  10  volumes  from  his 
own  pen.  continuing  that  collection  (1810-20);  be  was  also 
one  (»f  the  assistants  of  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh  in  the 
revision  of  the  Virginia  statutes  in  1819.  Munfonl  pub- 
lished a  juvenile  volume  of  Porms  ( Richmond.  1 798). 
Much  of  his  leisure  throughout  life  was  devoted  to  trans- 
lating tho  f/i(iii  of  Homer  into  blank  verse,  which  was 
jiosthuinously  ]iublishe<l  (1840),  and  was  commonrled  as 
a  correct  and  sometimes  a  spirited  version.  D.  at  Rich- 
mond .lune  21,  I S25. 

Miinrordsvillc.     Pee  MrMFonnsviM.E. 

Miiii'f^o  (Saixt).  or  Kcnti^ern,  one  of  the  three  ear- 
liest missitmaries  who  introduced  Christianity  into  Scot- 
land. AVhilst  his  associates,  Sts.  Columba  and  Xinian,  de- 
voted themselves  respectively  to  the  tribes  of  the  S..  W., 
and  N.,  Miingo  was  the  ajiostlc  of  the  Welsh  or  British 
races  inhabiting  tho  districts  between  the  Clyde  and  tho 
northern  Imundarics  of  Cumberland.  The  son  of  a  British 
prince,  he  was  b.  at  Culross,  on  the  Forth,  about  514,  and 
d.  at  a  mona-itery  he  ha*l  founded  on  the  site  of  the  cathedral 
of  the  modern  Glasgow  about  (»01.  Many  miracles  were 
ascribecl  to  him,  and  numerous  fabulous  biographies  are 
preserved. 

MHir!;oos,or  >fon?ooz  fa  native  Malagascy  name), 
tho  name  of  the  Lrniur  muntfoz.     (See  LKMrnin-E,  etc.) 

Mii'nich  [(rer.  Mihtrhen],  capital  of  Bavaria  and  res- 
idence of  the  king,  with  109.fi9:i  inhabitants,  is  on  the 
Isar.  1808  IVet  above  the  sea.  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
an  extensi\('  jtlain.  The  city  proper  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Isar:  only  some  suburbs  extend  along  the 
right  hank.  In  architectural  respects  it  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  interesting  city  in  (Termany,  nnd  one  of  the  richest 
in  sculptures  and  paintings.  A  perfect  building  of  almost 
every  known  style  is  found  here.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  on  tho  Max-Joseph  place,  which  contains  the 
bronze  ^tatue  of  King  Max  (IS25)  by  Raucb.  is  tho  royal 


I  palace,  eoniiiiitinf?  of  three  partii — tho  kinfc'ii  hnuiio.  ib<t 
j  ban(|uating-hoiiHu,  and  tho  old  rcnidnnco.  The  king'K 
I  h'lonn  was  biiitt  by  Klcnxo  lH2fU;{5,  nnd  in  an  imitation  of 
,  tho  Palazzo  Pitli  in  Florence.  Jt»  interior  ix  very  rich  in 
j  iiiarbleM  and  freMiMM-p<,  amonjc  which  are  the  celebrated 
I  NibeliiMgen  fri-neocM  by  Schnorr.  Tho  bainiiielinghouMo 
I  wad  built  by  Klenzo  1H:{2-42  in  Hcnal'-Hanec  iityle,  and  ha«< 
I  a  largo  baloony  reHting  on  ten  lonio  eolumnn,  Tho  obi 
I  roHidcncfi  was  built  at  difleri^nt  pori'id'*.  and  eoiitairiH  many 
'  beautiful  bron/e  Htatucx.  aiootig  wbieh  Iho  mo't  celebrated 
!  is  the  fountain  group,  an  imitation  of  Benvenuto  Crljini. 
,  The  palaco  in  connected  by  n  winter  garden  with  tie 
I  theatre,  which  is  tho  hirgent  in  Germany,  having  feat"  for 
I  2500  persfmn  ;  it  wan  burnt  down  in  Ih2'*,  but  rebuilt  in 
,  1825,  after  plans  by  FiHcher,  and  in  151)  feet  biKh.  195  feet 
broad,  and  2;i5  feet  long.  On  the  other  cide  of  the  palaei* 
the  royal  garden  is  situated,  surrounded  on  two  nidei  by 
arcndcH  which  aro  connected  with  the  banr(iieting-hourie. 
On  tho  Houthorn  side  of  the  Ma.\-.Toiiepli  place  nland"  the 
posl-ofliec,  in  Florentine  style.  The  no-called  jreneralH*  ball, 
an  tinilation  of  the  Loggia  d(d  Tjan/.i  in  Florence,  was  built 
in  184  (  by  (iilrtner,  and  consists  of  an  open  hall  5S  feet  high, 
117  feet  broad,  and  ri9  feet  long,  in  which  stand  the  bronze 
statues  of  Tilly  and  Wrcdc.  From  this  building  begins 
tho  Lndwig  street,  running  norlliward.  terminating  at  tho 
Sie'.jestln>r  ("(Jato  of  Victory"),  and  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  monumental  buildings.  Among  tlicse  are  tho 
Odei)n,  built  in  1828  by  Klenzo;  the  palaces  of  the  duke 
of  Leuchtenberg  and  of  Duke  Max  ;  and  the  ministry  of 
war — all  built  by  Klenzo;  the  library,  built  by  (Jiirtner 
18:t2-f2.  in  FIf.rentino  style,  and  containing  800.000  vol- 
umes and  24.000  .M.'^S.:  the  university,  the  seminary,  and 
the  Max-.loseph  School,  which  three  buildings,  built  in 
1810  by  (ijirtncr,  form  a  large  square.  Tho  Siegcsthor,  an 
imitation  of  tho  triumphal  arch  of  Constantinc  at  Rome, 
wns  commenced  l»y  Gartner  and  finished  in  1850  by  .Metz- 
ger;  *m  its  top  stan<ls  Bavaria  on  a  r|uadri(ra  drawn  by 
lions,  after  a  design  by  Schwanthaler.  ."Starting  from  the 
rtfyal  palace  to  tho  N.  W.,  nnd  passing  by  the  Theatiner 
church,  built  1051-75  in  Italian  rococo  style,  the  Wittels- 
bacher  place  is  reached.  It  contains  the  equestrian  statue 
of  tho  elector  Maximilian  T.  by  Thorwaldsen,  and  the  Wit- 
telsbaeher  palace,  commenced  by  (iartner  and  finished  by 
Klump  in  1850,  in  mediaeval  style,  with  pointed  arches. 
At  tho  end  of  the  Brienner  street  is  the  Propylwum,  built  by 
Kienze  in  imitation  of  the  Propyhcum  of  Athens,  with  re- 
liefs by  Schwanthaler.  On  this  side  of  the  gate  is  ihe  Kunst- 
ausstellungsgebau'le :  to  the  right,  the  cclcbratecl  *;iyp- 
tothek,  built  1816-;i0  by  Kienze  in  Ionic  style,  with  a  por- 
tico resting  on  twelve  columns,  and  a  magnificent  tympa- 
num with  a  marble  group  by  Wagner  and  Schwanthaler. 
Twelve  rooms  arc  arranged  around  a  quadrangular  court- 
yard, from  which  they  are  lighted,  .the  building  having 
no  windows  on  the  exterior  side;  eleven  rooms  contain 
antique  marbles,  the  twelfth  modern.  Near  by  are  the 
establishment  for  painting  on  glass  and  the  famous  Pina- 
kothck.  The  old  Pinakothek  was  built  ]S2()-.'{0  by  Kienze 
in  Renaissance  style,  is  520  feet  long,  and  contains  1.300 
pictures  arranged  in  nine  large  rooms  lighted  from  above, 
and  twenty-three  snuiller  rooms  lighted  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  a  collection  of 
engr.avings,  containing  about  .'^Oll. 000  pieces,  a  collection  of 
drawings,  numbering  about  9000.  and  a  collection  of  (irc- 
cian  and  Etruscan  vases.  To  the  W.  of  this  building  is 
the  Polytechnicum,  a  structure  in  rich  Renaissance  style, 
nnd  to  the  E.  the  new  Pinakothek,  which  was  built  1S4G-5.3, 
after  a  plan  by  Voit,  and  contains  pictures  by  modern  art- 
ists. It  comprises  t-ix  large,  five  minor,  and  fourteen  small 
rooms.  The  exterior  of  the  buibling  is  covered  with  fres- 
coes, executed  by  Nilson  after  Kaulbaeh's  sketches.  Other 
noteworthy  buildings  are  the  bronze-foundry,  with  a  col- 
I  lection  of  models  and  an  exposition  room;  the  Schwan- 
j  thaler  Museum,  containing  nearly  all  the  plaster  models 
by  this  artist:  the  Academy  of  Science  and  .\rt.  with  an 
immense  c(dlection  <if  fossils,  a  cnllet^lion  of  minerals,  of 
coins,  of  physical  and  optical  instruments,  etc.  To  the 
S.  W.  of  the  city,  near  the  Karl  (late.  stands  the  Ruhmcs- 
halle  ("Ilall  of  Fame"),  built  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe, 
with  forty  eight  Doric  columns,  and  finished  in  185.1  after 
a  plan  by  Kienze.  It  contains  the  busts  of  seventy-six 
renowned  Bavarians.  In  front  of  the  buildings  stands  a 
colossal  figure  of  Bavaria,  60  feet  high,  modelled  by 
Schwanthaler.  .-V  beautiful  view  towards  the  Alps  can 
be  had  from  the  interior  of  the  head.  The  principal 
churches  are  the  Frauonkircbe.  the  metropolitan  church 
of  the  archbishop  of  Miinehen-Freysing.  built  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  in  <Tothic  style,  nnd  containing  a  beautiful 
monument  over  the  emperor  Ludwig  of  Bavaria:  St.  Mi- 
chael's llofkirche,  built  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  Roman  Renaissance  style;  the  Auerkirchc. 
built  1831-39  by  Ohlmiiller  in  Gothic  style,  with  beaati- 
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fully  painted  windows ;  the  Basilica  des  heiligen  Bonifa- 
cius,  an  excellent  imitation  of  the  old  Italian  basilica, 
built  by  Ziebhmd  and  finished  in  18j0,  with  sixty-six 
columns,  beautiful  frescoes,  and  thirty-four  medallion 
portraits  of  popes.  Here  is  the  tomb  of  Ludwiff  I.  (Lud- 
wigskirche),  built  1829-43  by  Gartner  in  the  Italian 
round-arch  style.  Over  the  portal  stand  Christ  and  the 
apostles  by  Schwanthaler ;  the  interior  contains  beautiful 
frescoes  by  Cornelius  and  his  disciples.  The  AUerheili- 
genkirche  or  Neu  Ilofkapelle,  E.  of  the  royal  palace,  was 
built  in  1837  by  Klenze  in  Byzantine  style,  and  is  a  very 
elegant  though  small  structure.  The  Protestantische  Kirche 
was  built  1827-32  by  Pertsch.  The  city  is  generally  well 
laid  out,  and  has  broad  streets  and  many  large  public 
squares.  It  has  grown  rapidly  :  in  1801  it  had  but  40,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  thus,  for  the  most  part,  a  new  city.  The 
artistic  epoch  which  King  Ludwig  inaugurated  proved 
lasting.  The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  comprising  three 
divisions  —  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  —  and 
under  the  leadership  of  able  men,  attracts  steadily  a 
great  number  of  young  students.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  famous  Conservatory  of  Music.  The  city  occu- 
pies also  a  high  rank  in  science.  The  university  is  fre- 
quented by  1500  students.  There  are  many  scientific 
associations,  good  educational  and  numerous  benevolent 
institutions.  The  manufacturing  industry  is  not  import- 
ant, though  of  late  several  branches  have  been  started 
with  success  in  the  suburbs  of  Thalkirchen  and  Haid- 
hausen.  The  bronze-foundries,  the  porcelain  manufac- 
tures at  Nymphenburg,  the  glass-painting  establishments, 
all  founded  by  the  government,  flourish;  also  the  optical 
institute  founded  by  Fraunhofer.  The  breweries  are  very 
extensive;  the  commerce  is  not  important;  corn  is  the 
principal  article. 

The  city  appears  for  the  first  time  in  history  in  the 
twelfth  century;  in  1254  it  was  fortified,  and  from  the 
emperor  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  it  received  many  privileges. 
In  1632,  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  entered  it  victori- 
ously. The  elector  Karl  Theodor  imjiroved  the  fortifica- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1800  it  was 
captured  by  the  French.  In  1814,  King  Maximilian  I. 
commenced  the  rebuilding  and  beautifying,  which  were 
continued  in  a  brilliant  manner  by  Ludwig  I.  and  Maxi- 
milian II.  August  Niemann. 

31unic'ipal  Corpora'tions,  The  general  nature  and 
powers  of  a  corporation  have  been  stated  in  a  former  arti- 
cle. (See  Corporation.)  It  is  only  proposed  to  refer  at 
this  time  to  some  principles  of  law  of  special  value  in  their 
application  to  such  organizations  as  towns,  counties,  cities, 
and  villages. 

The  object  of  such  institutions  is  to  administer  local 
government.  Theoretically,  the  entire  business  allotted  to 
cities  and  villages  might  be  conducted  by  the  central  au- 
thority, or,  in  other  words,  by  the  state.  Convenience 
demands  that  the  state  should  refer  to  the  people  of  the 
district  the  management  of  those  public  concerns  which 
most  nearly  affect  them,  while  it  reserves  to  itself  the  con- 
trol of  those  subjects  of  more  general  importance  and  ip- 
terest  in  which  the  entire  community  are  concerned.  It 
will  lie  with  each  state  to  determine  jtrecisely  where  the 
line  between  general  and  local  government  is  to  be  drawn, 
and  what  powers  are  to  be  reserved  to  itself  and  what  are 
to  be  delegated  to  these  local  bodies.  This  delegation  of 
powers  is  made  by  law,  and  may  at  any  time  be  withdrawn. 
Whatever  may  have  been  true  of  municipal  corporate 
charters  in  medianal  times  as  to  their  being  treaties  be- 
tween feudal  lords  and  commercial  communities,  it  cannot 
be  claimed  that  the  organization  of  a  city  or  a  village  by 
a  State  of  this  country  has  within  it  any  of  the  elements 
of  a  contract.  The  State  may  accordingly  change  its  so- 
called  "charter"  at  will,  now  enlarging  and  again  restrain- 
ing its  powers.  There  has  been  in  some  quarters  a  dis- 
position to  make  a  distinction  between  the  power  of  the 
State  to  change  at  will  the  organization  of  the  corporation, 
and  to  ajipropriato  its  property  to  other  public  uses.  It  is 
claimed  that  while  the  powers  of  the  city.  etc.  are  public,  its 
property  is  pn'ratr,  and  that  it  thus  has  vested  rights  which 
the  State  cannot  Interfere  with,  as  they  are  witliin  the  ordi- 
nary constitutional  restrictions.  Though  this  distinction 
has  considerable  authority  to  sustain  it,  its  inherent  sound- 
ness may  well  be  doubted.  All  of  the  city  projierty  is  in  the 
eye  of  reason  impressed  with  a  public  usr.  When  the  State 
appropriates  the  property  t<»  idher  public  uses  tluin  those 
at  first  designated,  there  is  no  change  in  tlic  subwtanco  of 
the  use,  but  only  in  the  form  of  a]ipli(Mition.  The  other 
view  makes  the  mere  formal  existence  c»f  the  corporation 
the  test  of  ownrrshi]).  The  more  philojiophical  theory  is, 
that  the  city  is  hut  the  instrument  of  the  State,  and  that 
all  its  acquisitions  are  State  pniperty.  held  by  itself  as  a 
more  trustee.  An  important  (jualification  of  the  theory  is, 
that  tbo  State  could  not  »o  intorforo  with  tho  rights  of  tho 


city's  creditors  as  to  prevent  the  municipal  property  from 
being  appropriated  for  their  benefit  in  a  way  contemplated 
by  their  contract.  A  cognate  question  may  be  suggested 
as  to  the  right  of  the  State  to  tax  the  inhabitants  of  a 
city  or  town  without  their  consent  for  such  public  pur- 
poses as  it  may  see  fit.  It  would  seem  that  this  power 
cannot  on  principle  be  denied  in  those  States  where  thero 
is  no  constitutional  restriction  upon  the  capacity  of  the 
legislature  to  levy  taxes.  The  legislature  may  in  that  case 
tax  a  portion  of  the  State  without  taxing  the  residue  for 
any  purpose  for  which  taxation  is  generally  admissible. 
Of  course,  the  rules  already  stated  must  give  way  when 
there  are  constitutional  provisions  interfering  with  their 
operation. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  determine  what  powers  may 
properly  be  exercised  by  municipal  corporations.  Under 
a  system  of  universal  suffrage  there  is  naturally  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  municipal  councils  and  managing  boards  to 
strain  powers  of  raising  and  expending  money  to  their 
utmost  tension.  It  is  also  possible  for  unprincijiled  politi- 
cal leaders  to  turn  such  powers  as  may  be  under  their  con- 
trol to  purposes  of  personal  or  party  aggrandizement.  The 
question  is  becoming  a  pressing  one  as  to  the  be^t  mode 
of  checking  a  truly  alarming  tendency  to  incur  the  most 
extravagant  expenditure,  principally  in  the  way  of  incur- 
ring debts  to  be  liquidated  at  a  future  and  perhaps  distant 
day.  Constitutional  restrictions  will  probably  be  the  only 
safeguard  in  such  eases,  securing  the  cheek  of  the  action 
of  the  entire  people  of  the  State  against  local  wastefulness. 

In  considering  the  powers  of  these  corporations  the 
leading  question  is  as  to  what  may  be  fairly  implied  from 
their  ordinary  functions.  Will  they,  for  example,  have  an 
implied  authority  to  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
complishing an  object  conceded  by  their  charter?  Can 
they  give  negotiable  notes?  Can  they  furnish  entertain- 
ments to  citizens  or  guests  on  public  occasions  ?  Can  they 
make  pecuniary  grants  to  railway  companies  to  aid  in  con- 
structing roads  which  if  constructed  will  apparently  con- 
duce to  the  prosperity  of  the  municipalities  ?  What  is  their 
police  power  as  exercised  in  the  way  of  prevention  of  fires, 
or  in  the  establishment  of  quarantine  laws  or  rules  for  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  the  citizens? 

In  solving  such  questions  as  these  it  is  a  reasonable  con- 
clusion that  whatever  can  be  regarded  as  proper  and  neces- 
sary to  carry  into  effect  the  powers  granted  in  the  charter 
may  be  im]>lied.  Thus,  if  a  city  were  authorized  to  erect 
expensive  public  buildings,  and  it  were  necessary  under  all 
the  circumstances  to  borrow  money,  the  power  to  borrow 
would  be  granted  by  implication.  It  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  suppose  that  under  any  usual  grant  of  corporate 
powers  there  would  be  any  authority  to  give  public  enter- 
tainments to  citizens  and  others,  or  to  render  pecuniary 
aid  in  the  construction  of  railways.  There  are,  however, 
not  unfrequeutly  found  in  the  municipal  charters  express 
provisions  dctining  the  corporate  powers  as  to  these  sub- 
jects. A  question  of  great  magnitude  has  arisen  as  to  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  legislature  to  authorize  towns 
or  cities  to  raise  money  for  railroads.  Tho  real  basis  of 
this  inquiry  is.  whether  such  aid  is  given  for  a  public  use. 
If  it  be,  then  the  legislative  authority  may  properly  be  re- 
garded as  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  local  taxation.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  contribution  to  the  railroad  be  con- 
sidered as  essentially  a  gift  to  a  private  corporation  for  its 
own  purposes,  then  the  legislative  act  would  transcend 
constitutional  limits.  The  true  view  is.  that  the  subscrip- 
tion to  the  railroad  is  for  a  public  purpose,  and  accordingly 
it  is  within  the  taxing  power  of  the  legislature  to  authorize 
it.  Roads  have  always  been  regarded  as  governmental 
affairs,  and  the  legislatui'c,  in  the  absence  of  constitutional 
restrictions,  may  exercise  in  their  favor  the  power  of  "emi- 
nent domain,"  as  well  as  the  jtower  to  tax.  Still,  these 
views  would  lend  no  color  to  the  proposition  that  the  legis- 
lature might  authorize  a  town  or  a  city  to  raise  money  to 
contribute  to  a  purpose  essentially  private,  as  to  aid  in  fos- 
tering individual  enterprise,  even  though  that  might  in- 
cidentally contribute  to  the  general  prosperity.  In  order 
that  the  ])owcr  to  tax  may  be  properly  exercised,  the  use  to 
which  the  proceeds  are  to  be  devoted  must  he  public  in  its 
own  Hntnrc.  (Juarcl  this  <loc(rine  as  wc  may,  it  is  a  danger- 
ous power  to  trust  without  limitation  to  a  State  legishituro. 
There  is  a  growing  tendency  among  the  people  of  the  re- 
spective States  to  limit  by  constitutional  restrictions  tho 
action  of  legislative  bodies  in  this  respect.  The  experience 
of  the  last  few  years  has  been  fruitful  in  warnings  as  to 
the  evils  of  permitting  towns  at  will  to  call  upon  the  legis- 
lature to  sanction  the  creation  (tf  debts  which  on  their  face 
appear  to  be  incurred  for  objects  the  most  meritorious  And 
useful  to  the  public.  It  is  j>ossibIe,  however,  tluit  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  evil  will  to  a  certain  extent  work  out  its  own 
cure.  Tho  heavy  taxation  thereby  occasioned  is  so  dis- 
tasteful to  property-ownera  that  it  will  probublr  become 
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moro  and  moro  difficult  to  obtain  IcKiBlatlon  uuthoriaiOK 

oxpcii'litUTHM  ovoM  lor  |mr]»of*oM  mt  univcrwiilly  rodoj^niscod 
art  jHil.lid  ill  llmir  iiatiini  as  ihu  building;  of  ruilwayK. 

It  irt  util  ux|iudiunt  in  an  arlit-l"  iJim  thu  prc^ont  to  ^ivo 
any  Mkohdi,  Imwovor  k""'''''^'.  "*'  tli«  Hpuciliu  powcrB  uun- 
fitrrcd  by  h'j;i«!atur<jM  iipun  iniiniciiial  crirporatidnw.  Ttin 
liiwH  u|M>n  thiM  Hiil»jt.'ct  may  Ijo  uitlitT  k**""'''^!  "r  B|><''-ial. 
In  a  ntmibur  of  tlm  StatCM  tlmro  uro  K''"*'rii'  ''i«"^  ''"■  '*'*' 
tni'iirpiiriirinn  ol'  villas"''*'  Smrh  a  Hyutcin  nii^lit,on»  wouhl 
MiiiiU,  )n',  a.lvantjiir«!.(iiHly  appruxl  to  tlio  citius.  It  wonld 
Hi'iMn  thiit  a  j^cniM-al  Midicino  nii^'lit  ''"  Miipiilk-d  for  all  mndi 
iniitt^TH  an  tlio  citifH  had  in  uoninion,  wliilo  t-iiLMrial  clauHfH 
inii;ht  bo  aitoptud  to  meet  any  Huborilinato  points  of  iliflVr- 
onco  j^rowin^  out  of  tho  varying  (•iminiKtanreH  of  tho  inii- 
nicipaltliew.  Tliu  tirno  of  tlm  ronrtx  would  in  MUidi  a  oaxn 
bo  much  Ie><H  n<'i'npied  with  thu  intorpretation  of  crude  and 
impcrfrolly  framed  eharlorn.  ainl  municipal  jjovernnient, 
adniini'*tered  in  tho  main  witli  uniformity  throu^'hoiit  a 
Stiite.  wouM  bo  moro  readily  uinlerHtofid  by  itt*  uitizenn, 
iind  (It'fcL'tM  in  its  praotical  working;  wonld  bo  moro  readily 
KUpphed. 

It  in  important  to  notice  a  funilamontal  tliftinetion  in 
tho  moden  t>y  wliich  mnnicipaliticH  aro  managed.  In  m>mo 
of  thf'ui — f.  If.  the  Now  Kn;;lund  towns — all  tho  membern 
act  at  a  rcj^ularly  cniistituled  meeting.  The  prineiido  of 
representation  \^  not  introduced.  In  rtther^  tlio  citizenw 
select  by  vote  (ufiually  by  ballot)  memberrt  of  couneiln,  and 
perhaps  a  mayor,  wlio,  on  tho  principle  of  ropre^entJition, 
make  tho  onliniinccs  and  more  or  Ic-^rt  fully  nmnago  the 
business  nf  tlio  corporation.  In  thin  last  eliiHS  of  canes 
tho  people  at  hirjjo  liavc  no  authority  to  perform  corporate 
acts.  Their  function  ia  at  an  end  when  their  representa- 
tives aro  elected.  Lo<jal  rules  arc  provided  to  fix  tho  times 
and  places  of  meetinix,  to  supply  uotico  when  rk-cmecl  neces- 
garv  to  tho  members,  t<t  ro;;uluto  casting  of  votes,  and  the 
mode  of  determining  tho  validity  of  an  election.  Tho  de- 
tails upon  those  points  must  bo  sought  in  the  treatises  upon 
this  subiect. 

Municipal  corporations,  like  other  corporatn  bodies,  have 
power  to  make  by-laws.  These  often  assume  ^^roat  im- 
portance, and  are  known  as  "  ordinances."  These  are  va- 
rious in  their  nature.  The  authority  to  enact  particular  or- 
diniinces  is  in  some  instances  expressly  granted  ;  in  others 
it  is  inferred  from  the  K^-neral  clauses  conforrin;^  jiowcrs. 
AVluM'e  tho  rij^lit  exists  tho  ordiniinco  may  bo  enforced  by  a 
])euuniary  fine,  but  ounnot  bo  attended  with  forfeiture  of 
property  or  imprisonment  without  clear  expressions  to  that 
ofTect  on  the  part  of  the  le;;islature.  Tho  common  modo  of 
collecting  the  line  is  by  an  ordinary  action  in  some  appro- 
priiite  court.  There  aro  frcf[ucntly  municipal  enurts.  such 
as  mayor's,  recor<ler's  or  city  courts,  in  which  business  of 
this  kind  can  be  transacted. 

There  are  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  charters  provis- 
ions not  only  as  to  the  contracts  which  can  bo  made,  but 
also  as  to  tho  modo  of  cnterin*:  into  them.  An  instance  is 
that  certain  work  must  bo  done  by  contract  made  by  tho 
corporation  with  the  lowest  bidder.  In  such  a  case  as  this 
a  contract  made  without  cuuplyinjj  with  tho  direction  is 
illesi^al  and  Vi)id.  and  cannot  be  enforced  against  the  cor- 
poration. Such  a  provision  must  receive  a  reasonable  con- 
struction, and  bo  confined  to  a  case  whero  competition  is 
possible.  Accordini;ly.  it  could  not  bo  extended  to  a  con- 
tract for  li;;htin;j  tho  streets  nia<lo  by  the  city  with  a  gas 
company  which  had  by  law  tho  exclusive  right  to  supply 
giis.  A  very  loading  question  on  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject has  been  whetlier  a  municipal  bidy  is  bound  by  its 
negotiable  bon<l^.  put  upon  the  market  and  transferred  to 
ludilers  in  good  faith,  when  they  have  been  issued  without 
entire  conformity  to  tho  statute  authorizing  thcra.  It  will 
be  concedeil  on  all  hands  that  if  thoro  is  a  t'ttnl  hck  of 
pturfv  to  issue  such  bonds,  they  are  of  no  value  in  the  han<Is 
even  of  an  innocent  holder,  for  he  is  ljf)und  to  consult  the 
statute  to  ascertain  the  corporate  powers.  The  difficult 
point  has  been  whether,  if  the  power  was  granted  subject 
to  certain  conditions,  tho  holders  of  the  bonds  must  prove 
allirmatively  that  those  conditions  existeil.  and  whether 
the  certiticnte  of  the  otliccrs  empowered  to  issue  the  bontls 
would  be  suflicient  to  support  the  title  of  apurehnserin  good 
faith,  even  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  conditions  had 
not  been  performed.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  has 
gone  very  far  in  the  interests  of  eommeree  and  the  rea<Iy 
circulation  of  such  instruments  in  uphol.ling  their  validity 
under  such  circumstunces.  Tho  result  of  their  view  is, 
that  the  municipal  body  is  rstnppcil  as  to  such  purchasers 
us  hnvo  been  referred  to  (see  Estoppel)  from  denying  the 
truth  of  the  certiticate  granted  by  the  commissioners  hav- 
ing tho  issue  of  the  bonds  in  charge  that  the  necessary 
preliminary  stops  have  been  taken. 

There  are  other  points  of  much  importance  concerning 
the  exercise  of  the  power  of  "  eminent  domain,"  tho  con- 
trol of  public  streets,  the  responsibilitx  of  the  corporation 
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aH  well  uH  of  local  taxation  and  itHHUitfUHiuif,  uud  th*:  ruloH 
of  proceeding  to  divcitt  thu  title  of  luiidoMni:rH  in  caxu  of 
noii-piiymunl.  It  in  iuipoMniblc  to  follow  theiie  out  into 
their  detail**,  and  rvfuruncu  eun  only  be  made  at  the  oluiw 
uf  thirt  article  t^j  iteeuriitu  HourcuN  of  inforiiiution. 

'J'hu  great  frauilM  praeticud  by  unfiiithful  and  corrupt  of- 
ficiaU  upon  tho  city  of  .New  York  have  brought  recently 
into  much  promineneu  thu  right  of  thu  .*^tutu,  uh  diotin- 
guisheil  from  the  oity,  lo  interfere  and  bring  an  aetion  to 
recover  from  tho  wrongduerit  the  amount  miHuppropriuted 
by  them.  Thu  Statu  court  of  uppealf  exprci*red  (lomo 
doubt  upon  tho  point  whether  a  wcll-knoHn  rule  (tf  thu 
Knglisli  court  of  chancery,  tlmt  the  attorney  general,  rep- 
resenting tho  king,  may  hiio  to  enforce  thu  execution  uf 
trusts  by  publie  corporationrt  or  their  ofiiciTrn,  prevailn  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  dcci<lc<l  that  even  if  it  doc*",  it 
does  not  aiithori/.o  or  nanetion  an  action  in  a  eourt  of  law 
as  ilistingiiishud  from  equity  to  recover  from  a  wrongdoer 
either  money  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  corpora- 
tion, or  diimages  fijr  a  fraud  practised  upon  it.  It  hux  alfo 
been  deeirlcd  that  thirt  jtrineiple  is  not  affected  by  the  fact 
that  tho  city  and  its  officers,  having  authority  to  act  in  (ho 
promises,  have  with  full  knfiwledge  arquicfced  in  tlie  mis- 
application and  colluded  with  the  wrongdoer  to  shield  biin 
from  responsibility  by  means  of  judicial  remedies.  A  full 
exposition  of  the  reasons  governing  the  decihion  will  bo 
foun'l  in  tho  cases  of  7'Ae  I'tnpU  agt.  ImfrrtioU,  68  New 
York  Reports  1,  and  The  I'coph-  agt.  t'i*lfU,  ib.,llH.  Tho 
result  of  these  cases,  if  generally  acquiesced  in,  puts  tho 
rights  of  taxpayers  upon  a  most  precuritms  footing,  and 
imperatively  calls  for  well-studicfl  and  efficient  legislation 
to  render  municipalities  amenable  to  judicial  investigation. 
It  is  worthy  r»f  ciinsidcration  whether  the  doctrine  under- 
lying these  decisions  can  be  maintained — viz.  that  when 
the  obligations  of  a  municipal  corj>oration  arc  issued  under 
an  unftiiuulcd  pretence  of  authority,  nnd  the  moneys  raised 
thereon  paid  into  its  treasury,  tliey  become  the  funds  and 
property  of  the  corporutitm  invested  with  the  security  of 
private  or  individual  rights.  However,  if  this  be  true,  as 
the  court  has  determined  in  the  absence  of  all  legislation, 
it  will  scarcely  be  pretended  in  any  quarter  that  the  legis- 
lature cannot  control  and  qualify  municipal  ownership,  and 
impress  such  a  trust  upf»n  it  and  confer  siudi  rights  of  ac- 
tion as  to  enable  tho  courts  U\  fully  protect  the  taxpayers, 
and  relieve  them  from  the  burdensome  effects  of  malfea- 
sance on  tho  part  of  the  corporation  or  its  officers. 

(  For  further  information  consult  for  the  history  of  muni- 
cipal corporatifms  (Juizot's  Ifintort/  o/  Cti'tlizttdou;  Smith's 
W'rafrk  i,f  XiittfiiiH  ;  llallam's  Middle  Atjm  ;  Mercwcther 
and  Stephens's  IIiMti>n/  of  Itoroufjha  otid  Municipal  Corpo- 
rntioiiN.  See  also  tho  treatises  on  general  corporation  law 
of  (irant.  Kyd,  and  Angell  and  Ames  ;  the  special  treatises 
of  M'illcock,  (Hover,  and  Dillon  on  ^flhn'^ipllf  Corporal iotm. 
Refer  also  to  Kent's  Cowmcn/an'c*,  lecture  :!;t,  and  Abbott's 
Corpnntlinn  Di^jrut.)  T.  W.  DwiGHT. 
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general  nature  of  law  and  jurisprudence  has  already  been 
sufficiently  considered  in  the  articles  on  jurisprudence  and 
law.    (See  Law  and  Jrnisi'iunKNrK.)     The  civil  or  Roman 
law,  tho  basis  of  the  municipal  law  of  the  states  of  conti- 
nental Kurope,  has  also  been  referred  to.  (See  Law.  Civil.)  | 
Tho  scope  of  this  article  is  a  general  description  of  tho  ' 
municipal  law  of  England  and  the  t'.  S.     This  consists  of 
tho  whole  mass  of  legal  rules  adopted  in  Knglnnd  or  in 
any  of  the  States  to  control  the  civil  et)nduct  of  the  people. 
It  is  divided  into  two  principal  branches,  common  law  and 
statute.     The  "  common  law  "  is  supjiosed  to  consi.-t  of  cus-  ' 
toms.  either  of  general  or  particular  application,  handed  \ 
down  from  ancient  time.  or.  in   legal  phrase,  from  time 
"  whereof  tlic  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary."          j 
These  customs  are  divisible  into  two  leading  classes,  general          | 
and  particular.     The  former  prevail  throughout  the  State  or 
country:  the  latter  are  recognized  in  particular  localities,          | 
an<l  must  be  proved,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  exist.     The 
general  customs   ore  of  course  by  far  the  most  important.          ; 
They  are  such  general  rules  as  these:  that  a  deed  must  bo 
in  writing,  sealed  and  delivered;  that  under  the  rules  of 
descent  land  passes  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  ancestor;  that 
a  corporation  is  an  artificial  person,  capable  of  suing  and 
being  sued  as  an  individual,  etc.  etc.     There  are  also  many 
maxims    or  enunciations  of  general    principles   that   are 
component    parts   of    the   common    law.     (Sec   Maxims.) 
When  any  question  arises  concerning  these  general  rules, 
thev  are  referred  to  the  courts,  through  the  medium  of  a          ' 
controversy  between  particular  parlies  known  as  a  "ease." 
and  the  judges  in  deciding  the  case  apply  what  they  deem         ! 
to  bo  a  pertinent  general  rule  to  it£  facts.    The  rule  thus 
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Btated  is  supposed,  more  or  less  correctly,  to  have  existed 
from  time  immemorial.  AVhether  that  be  a  fact  or  not,  the 
enuuciation  of  the  principle  becomes  a  rule  to  govern  other 
cases  presenting  the  same  substantial  facts.  It  is  only  in 
this  way  that  legal  rules  become  officially  recognized.  The 
opinions  of  text-writers,  huwever  convincing  as  arguments, 
do  not  strictly  become  law  until  they  receive,  in  the  way 
just  pointed  out,  the  sanction  of  the  courts.  Nor  can  the 
judges  themselves,  without  some  statutory  or  constitu- 
tional provision  to  that  effect,  state  a  legal  rule  except  as 
applicable  to  what  appears  to  be  an  actual  controversy  be- 
tween parties.  The  common  law  thus  consists  of  princi- 
ples derived  from  a  collation  of  precedents  or  decisions 
of  actual  cases.  (See  Precedexts.)  These  decisions  are 
collected  in  books  called  "reports"  of  cases,  which  forma 
large  and  indispensable  part  of  every  legal  library.  (See 
Reports.)  There  are  undoubtedly  some  serious  objections 
to  this  mode  of  generating  law.  Still,  it  has  some  import- 
ant advantages.  Chief  among  these  are  that  its  tendency 
is  to  elicit  thorough  discussion,  owing  to  the  great  inter- 
ests frequently  involved  in  the  controversy,  and  that  the 
judiciary,  instead  of  regarding  legal  questions  from  a 
purely  scientific  and  abstract  point  of  view,  are  apt  to 
consider  them  in  their  practical  bearing  and  their  applica- 
tion to  the  wants  of  the  people.  Every  careful  observer 
is  able  to  note  a  progressive  tendency  in  the  rules  of  the 
common  law,  and  a  close  adaptation  to  the  business  and 
social  movements  of  the  age,  which  he  would  perhaps  look 
for  in  vain  in  a  non-elastic  code  of  purely  written  law, 
under  which  the  judges  might  be  occupied  with  the  mere 
construction  of  words  instead  of  the  discussion  of  principles. 

Upon  the  emigration  of  Englishmen  to  this  country  at 
its  first  settlement  it  would  naturally  be  expected  that  they 
would  resort  for  general  principles  of  law  to  the  system 
with  which  they  were  familiar  at  home.  This  result  ac- 
tually followed,  and  they  adopted  such  principles  of  the 
common  law  as  were  suited  to  their  condition,  while  they 
rejected  such  as  were  not  adapted  to  their  altered  states 
and  circumstances.  On  similar  grounds,  it  may  be  main- 
tained that  the  early  English  statutes  were  adopted  as  part 
of  the  common  law  of  the  colonies,  while  the  later  ones 
could  only  become  binding  by  means  of  an  express  enact- 
ment. When  the  Revolution  occurred  the  American  States 
were  plainly  at  liberty  to  reject  the  whole  body  of  the  Eng- 
lish law  and  to  adopt  another  system.  They,  however,  as 
was  natural,  determined,  either  by  tacit  consent  or  by  ex- 
press statutory  or  constitutional  provision,  to  adhere  to 
their  ancient  usages.  An  illustration  will  be  found  in  the 
early  New  York  constitution  of  Apr.  20,  1777.  In  the  30th 
article  it  is  provided  ''that  such  parts  of  the  common  law 
of  England,  and  of  the  statute  law  of  England  and  Great 
Britain,  and  of  the  acts  of  the  legislature  of  the  colony  of 
New  York,  as  together  did  form  the  law  of  said  colony  on 
the  19th  day  of  Apr.,  1775,  shall  be  and  continue  the  law 
of  this  State,  subject  to  such  alterations  and  provisions  as 
the  legislature  shall  from  time  to  time  make  concerning 
the  same."  The  same  clause  has  been  inserted  in  later 
constitutions.  Similar  provisions  in  other  States  appli- 
cable to  this  subject  are  industriously  collected  by  Mr.  Joel 
P.  Bishop  in  his  work  entitled  The  First  Book  of  the  Law, 
ch.  6,  note  4  to  section  oS.  The  only  State  to  be  regarded 
as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  is  Louisiana.  Before 
the  cession  to  the  U.  S.  of  the  territory  from  which  that 
State  was  formed  it  was  governed  by  the  "civil  law"  of 
Spain.  This  law  still  forms  the  basis  of  its  civil  jurispru- 
dence, modified  to  some  extent  by  the  rules  of  the  common 
law.  While  there  is  thus  a  common  substratum  of  law  in 
all  of  the  States  of  the  Union  (excepting  Louisiana),  it 
would  readily  be  supposed  that  there  would  be  some  di- 
vergence of  decision  among  them  in  the  development  of 
legal  principles.  The  courts  of  each  State  are  supremo 
and  without  appeal  except  in  matters  involving  the  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  and  of  the  laws 
and  treaties  made  under  it.  in  which  case  the  J^ujireme 
Court  of  the  U.  S.  is  the  final  interpreter.  The  State 
courts  of  final  apjieal  have  in  important  instances  reached 
conclusions  upon  the  same  state  of  facts  diametrically 
opposite.  Such  results  arc  highly  inconvenient  between 
States  80  closely  allied  to  each  other  in  business  interests. 
It  is  to  bo  hopetl  that  at  some  not  distant  day  measures 
may  bo  adopted  whereby  the  respective  States  may  arrive 
at  harmonious  results  upon  points  not  involving  any  sac- 
rifice of  principle.  This  might,  perhaps,  be  accomplished 
on  the  recommendation  of  a  competent  commission  by 
means  of  supplementary  legislation. 

It  tihould  be  added  that  there  is  no  common  law  of  the 
U.  S.  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  separate  States. 
The  general  government  was  called  into  being  by  a  written 
constitution,  which  is  the  measure  of  the  jiowors  of  the 
logislativc  and  other  departments  organized  under  it.  Al- 
though Congress  may  by  an  enactment  adopt  the  rules  of 


the  common  law  as  applicable  to  subjects  coming  within 
its  power,  still,  in  such  a  case,  the  basis  of  the  law  is 
the  underlying  statute.  On  the  other  hand,  tlic  common 
law  of  the  States  precedes  the  statute  or  constitutional  jjro- 
vision  which  may  sanction  it.  (Consult  upon  this  point  the 
case  of  Whcatou  v.  Peters,  8  Peters's  Reports,  591;  Kendall 
v.  U.  S.,  12  ib.,  524.) 

In  regard  to  the  second  branch  of  the  common  law  (par- 
ticular customs)  but  little  need  be  said.  There  may  grow 
up  in  localities  or  in  particular  departments  of  trade  or 
business  special  customs  applicable  to  persons  dealing  in 
that  locality  or  engaged  in  that  branch  of  business.  The 
validity  of  the  custom,  when  proved  to  exist,  is  to  be  tested 
by  established  legal  rules.  It  must  be  shown  to  have  ex- 
isted for  a  sufficient  time  to  be  notorious,  and  to  have  met 
with  general  acquiescence,  to  be  sufhciently  distinct  and 
certain,  and  not  to  be  unreasonable  and  contrary  to  justice. 
Knowledge  of  the  custom  must  be  brought  home  to  the 
person  to  be  affected  by  it.  Such  knowledge,  however, 
may  be  presumed  when  it  has  become  generally  known 
to  persons  residing  in  the  locality  or  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness to  which  the  custom  appertains.  Special  questions 
arise  when  it  is  sought  to  alter  or  add  to  the  terms  of  a 
written  instrument  by  evidence  of  a  custom.  (See  Inter- 
pretation.) 

The  second  principal  department  of  municipal  law  is 
statute  law.  In  this  connection  reference  should  be  made 
to  provisions  found  in  State  constitutions  which  are  in 
their  nature  only  rules  of  municipal  law.  It  can  be  seen 
at  a  glance  that  if  the  promoters  of  a  mere  rule  of  munici- 
pal law  desire  to  give  it  an  irrepealable  character,  they 
have  no  means  of  doing  so  by  force  of  an  ordinary  statute. 
If.  however,  they  can  secure  its  insertion  in  a  constitution, 
it  will  remain  law  until  the  constitution  itself  is  amended. 
It  may  thus  happen  that  a  constitution  may  to  some  ex- 
tent part  with  its  true  character  as  a  statement  of  the  fun- 
damental princi])les  of  government,  and  become  a  mere 
repository  of  rules  of  municipal  law  which  should  regularly 
be  found  in  a  statute.  The  necessity  of  statutes  or  rules 
adopted  by  the  legislature  can  be  readily  perceived  to  fol- 
low from  the  very  nature  of  the  common  law.  When  a 
principle  announced  by  the  courts  as  fully  settled  is  found 
to  work  a  hardship  or  to  be  unsatisfactory  in  its  nature, 
the  people,  through  their  representatives  in  the  legislature, 
have  an  efficient  remedy  at  hand.  They  may  at  once  change 
the  common  law  by  means  of  a  statute.  Statutes  are  adoptetl 
in  England  by  Parliament,  in  this  country  either  by  a  State 
or  territorial  legislature  or  by  Congress.  They  are,  as 
it  respects  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  to  be  applied, 
either  public  or  private;  as  to  their  nature,  they  are  either 
declaratory  or  remedial.  A  statute  is  said  to  be  declaratory 
when  it  reaffirms  the  common  law.  which  is  for  some  rea- 
son obscure  or  has  perhaps  fallen  into  disuse  ;  it  is  reme- 
dial when  it  changes  or  modifies  the  former  law,  perhaps 
making  its  rules  more  comprehensive  or  restricting  their 
operation.  The  general  principles  governing  the  interpre- 
tation of  statutes  have  been  stated  in  a  former  article.  (See 
Interpretation.)  When  a  contlict  occurs  between  the 
common  law  and  a  statute,  the  former  must  give  way,  and 
the  same  rule  is  ap])lied  as  to  inconsistencies  between 
earlier  and  later  statutes,  or  even  between  earlier  and 
later  clauses  in  the  same  statute.  The  former  law,  though 
there  be  no  express  words,  is  in  such  a  case  repealed  by 
im])Iieation.  No  legislation  is  irrepealable.  Each  suc- 
cessive legislative  body  has  control  over  the  entire  domain 
of  legislation,  except  so  far  as  there  may  bo  a  restraint  of 
a  constitutional  nature  already  referred  to.  It  is  a  rule  of 
general  applicntion  that  the  statute,  where  there  are  no 
words  to  the  contrary,  acts  .^imply  within  the  territorial 
dominions  of  the  State  which  enacts  it.  Still,  in  special 
cases,  where  tlie  intent  is  apparent,  a  State  may  govern 
the  acts  of  persons  beyond  its  limits,  assuming  that 
they  or  their  property  at  a  subsequent  time  may  come 
within  reach  of  its  tribunals.  Statutes  of  a  State  in  this 
country  must  ho  made  to  correspond  both  with  the  State 
and  national  constitutions,  while  the  ads  of  Congress  must 
correspond  with  the  national  Constitution:  otherwise,  they 
are  ultra-<!onstitutional  ami  void.  The  proper  tribunals 
have  power  to  pass  upon  the  question  of  such  correspond- 
ence, the  Stiito  courts  in  general  being  tlie  final  interpret- 
ers of  the  validity  of  a  State  law  when  compared  with  the 
State  constitution,  and  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  of  the  corre- 
spondence between  cither  a  State  law  or  one  of  Congress  in 
tiie  U.  S.  Constitution. 

It  was  the  former  practice  to  frame  statutes  in  circuitous 
and  involved  forms  of  expression,  with  provisions  and 
qiuilificati(»ns  ancl  many  repetitions,  with  tho  design  there- 
by of  securing  greater  accuracy  of  statement.  To  a  jicrson 
not  trained  in  the  law  they  were  obscure  and  forbidding, 
so  that  even  an  eminent  English  statesman  is  rcp()rte<l  to 
have  said  that  nothing  was  more  distasteful  to  him  than  to 
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roarl  an  ordinary  nvA  of  I'lirliamont.  In  modorn  tiincH  it 
iH  (juUd  tfio  |iriir!ti(Mi  tc)  nrrfiii(;ii  Htatiitf^i*  in  rdiupttfrH  iind 
HontioTiH,  (iriil  til  iiso  ririiiniiry  uii'l  f'amiliiir  foriiiH  of  cxiirfsM- 
Hioii.  ('(^Iiin  nt'  ftatiitory  law  liiivn  tliiiH  hi-on  intnirhiofd 
iin'U)r  tln'  iiaino  of  "niVMcd  f-hitiih;!*."  Thirt  in  true  Ixitli 
of  staliilt's  nf  thu  St»t4!rt  Mild  i>f  (Im!  I'.S.  A  rcviMioii  of  tlio 
early  htatiiti'w  i»  alyi>  iiiaklni;  in  ICn^^land. 

Si.ntiitcM  aro  c'iUhI  in  dillorcnt  wayn — in  oarly  tiinoH  by 
tho  liMtin  wordi  wi(li  wliirh  (hoy  iionnnonopil,  hh  "  (^iiin 
crn[it(iniM,"  etc.  SonictimttM  thoy  are  rtdorrt'd  to  by  tho 
towHH  whoro  till'  I'arliaincnt  wa>*  beld,  an  tbo  "SlatiitirM  of 
MtM'tun  "  iir  "  rif  (tloiirM'Mlcr."  Tbo  actM  panHcd  in  Mio  in- 
terval brtwiM-n  till' t'xcrntion  of  <'harli>M  [.  and  IIh!  Hentora- 
tii>n  of  Cliark-s  II.  uri^  no  part  <if  t.\w  ICn^li^h  law,  biit  ar« 

imbliHlii'd  in  a  mipurati-  vnlurno,  Ifiiown  aM  Si-ttitH'H  Aitn. 
''or  many  years  htatulfs  liavo  been  riled  i\.*  of  tbe  year 
of  tlio  ruiKH  of  the  kinj;  or  (|uecn  in  wliieh  they  wert! 
paSHud.  Tiio  separate  actn  pansed  are  turnieil  "  cInipterH." 
in  tills  nniiiitry  they  are  cited  tinder  the  name  of  tiie 
State  whieh  enaetn  tliem  and  of  the  year  when  pan-ed. 
The  annual  lawn  are  euMirimnly  terrneil  "fe-<Hion  liiwu." 
and  are  arnin;;ed  for  puhliealion  in  the  onlor  of  timo  of 
tlioir  enactment  an  <*hnpterM.  hi  some  of  tho  Statefl  tho 
annual  lawn  iiru  ulasKilied  for  publication  Into  public  and 
priviite. 

Mimii'ipal  law.  oriffinatins  in  the  modon  whieli  have  thus 
been  Hkotehcd,  wlien  complete  supplies  a  lej^al  rule  to  gov- 
ern all  the  business  transm-titms  of  life.  Sonio  of  itfi  most 
important  topics  will  be  rmmd  in  this  work  under  appro- 
priatn  heads,  sui-li  as  Ai;i;n't.  l'AiiTNi:i:sim*.  Sam:.  It,\ir,- 
MKNT,  iNsiMtAMi:.  Iiii,i.  n|-  I'AiTi  \N(:i:.  Moui  i;  \(;f:.  TicrsT. 
ctp.  A  comprehensive  division  of  the  whole  flubjeot  with 
which  tho  civil  braneli  of  it  has  to  do  iH  rights  and  romo- 
dios.  Tliese  arc  ho  eh)sely  oonnci'^tt^d  that  it  is  a  legal 
maxim  that  "  Wherever  there  is  a  rii;ht  there  is  a  remedy  " 
{iiOi  JiiH,  ihi  rijuu'iliitin).  It  is  plain  that  an  assertion  of  a 
right  is  of  no  practical  vaUio  where  its  violation  is  left 
without  remedy.  Rights  may  refer  either  to  tho  person, 
withcmt  reference  to  tlic  ownership  of  property,  or  they 
may  concern  such  ownership.  Personal  rights  may  he 
strictly  individual,  such  as  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
reputation,  or  tiioy  may  have  reference  to  other  persons 
under  tlio  various  relations  of  master  and  servant,  husband 
ami  wife,  parent  and  ehihl.  guardian  and  ward.  A  corpo- 
ration is  for  many  legal  purposes  reganled  as  a  person. 
Tho  interests  whjch  one  can  have  in  property  can  only  he 
accurately  understood  in  Knglish  and  American  systems 
of  law  by  a  separate  study  of  the  rules  respectively  govern- 
ing personal  property  and  real  estate.  Those  branch  out 
into  great  delail.  and  can  bo  mastered  only  by  long-con- 
tinuod  and  patient  labor.  The  violation  of  any  of  these 
rights  is  regarded  as  a  "  wrong."  and  to  vindicate  the  right 
in  such  a  case  the  law  establishes  an  a]i|iropriate  remedy. 
Tho  most  usual  course  is  to  give  tho  injured  party  pecu- 
niary compons.ation.  (See  iMeasprk  ov  i)AMA(iKS.)  There 
arc,  however,  in  certain  cases,  preventive  remedies,  such  as 
an  injunction.  (See  iNMrNTTioN.)  In  some  instances  a 
party  to  a  contract  is  compelled  to  fulfil  it.  (See  Specific 
1*eiU''ohman(m:.) 

That  imjiortant  branch  of  municipal  law  known  as  tho 
*' criminal  law  "  is  based  upon  tho  theory  that  a  right  of 
society  has  been  violated,  and  that  tho  wrongdoer  should 
consequently  be  punished.  The  true  theory  of  punishment. 
and  its  relation  to  a  violated  rule,  will  be  hereafter  consid- 
ered. (Soo  PrsisHMKNT.)  it  frequently  happens  that  a  vio- 
lation of  an  intlividual  right  also  aftects  society  in  such  a 
way  that  tho  act  can  he  regarded  as  a  crime.  In  this  case 
tho  act  has  two  aspects :  considered  as  an  injury  to  tho  in- 
dividual, it  is  a  wrong  (tort);  regarded  us  an  injury  to 
society,  it  is  a  crime.  Tho  two  qualities  of  the  act  are  so 
distinct  that  they  can  be  prosecuted  separately.  There 
are  aNo  cases  where  the  crime  has  no  such  relatitm  to  an 
indiviilual — r.  ,j.  where  there  is  an  embezzlement  of  jmblic 
fumls  or  a  wilful  destruction  of  public  buildings  by  fire — 
that  the  State  is  attacked  in  such  a  way  that  it  has  a  civil 
remedy  for  tlio  wrong  done  to  its  property,  as  well  as  a 
right  t  >  prosecute  criminuily.  It  may  bo  considered  that 
the  State  in  such  a  case  has  a  corporate  character,  and  that 
it  has  in  that  capacity  been  wronged  as  to  its  property,  so 
that  it  is  entitled  to  redress,  as  though  it  were  an  incli- 
vidual,  by  a  civil  action.  So  there  may  be  instances  where 
the  act  ilono  is  purely  criminal,  and  without  any  element 
of  a  violation  of  right  susceptible  of  redress  by  an  ordi- 
nary civil  action:  f.  <j.  treason.  Considerations  such  as 
these  have  led  authors  like  Blaekstonc  to  arrange  the  whole 
subject  of  municipal  law  under  four  principal  divisions — ■ 
(M  personal  rights;  (!')  rights  to  property:  {■''')  private 
wrongs  ;ind  remedies;  (I)  public  wrongs  and  their  pun- 
ishment. The  true  classification  distinguishes  in  the  civil 
law  between  rights  and  remedies,  including  in  tbo  latter 
modes  of  procedure,  and  in  tho  criminal  law  between  crimes 


and  mothodii  of  »btninin((  conviction  and  iientonco,  to  bo 
followed  by  punishment, 

(l''or  a  general  hintorieal  fikntch  of  tbo  ritto  nnd  i»rogr«Hii 
of  the  Kntftir«li  law  ceo  Hlaekxtone'H  <%nnm.,  book  ■(,  eh.  .'I.'i ; 
Keev<-*H'H  Ifintuiji  iif  ICn*jli>'h  l^'tir;  Crabb'hdo,  On  the  (jen 
eral  Hubject  of  tbiH  article  consult  illackftone'ft  and  Kent'H 
(^ftnimt-ufuritH;  AuHtin  on  Jurt^firudfurr;  [*tjm<:rtty'n  /iitru- 
durJion  to  Afnniripti/  Lntr;   UwarriM  on  Stntutr».) 

T.  \S.  DwioiiT. 

MiiliiKHini^y  tp.  of  Schnolcrnfl  eo.,  Mieh.     Pop.  7t('J. 

Miiiijcct'f  Ifiiidii.r/i/Mi/'W].  Riihin  >fiinJihln,or  Kitnt 
Indinii  Miiddrr,  a  plant  exleii'^ively  cullivadd  in  India. 
itH  root  being  u«ed  as  a  dyeflufl'  for  proditejng  coIofh  simi- 
lar to  thoKo  of  common  madder.  It  whn  formerly  r<uppoMed 
to  contain  tho  name  coloring-mattern  n*  inuilder.  uli/.arine 
and  purpiirine.  I>r.  Stenhouso  {I'l-nr.  Itoif.  Snr.,  x\\,  fi.'I.'J ; 
xiii.  Hfi,  If.))  has  HJiown  that  it  contain^  piirpurine,  but  no 
ftlizarino.  The  Huf)st]ii)cc  supposed  to  be  ali/urine  he  huH 
shown  to  bo  a  (listiiiet  Iforly,  munjitittnf,  having  pr^ipcrticH 
very  nimilar  to  thuse  of  alizarine,  and  giving  the  forinulu 
('MlI(i<Ja.  tho  correctness  of  which  in  drtubtful.  ,Munji)*tine 
exists  in  tho  Htem«  anri  root  of  the  plant  in  eon-iderable 
quantities.  It  is  extracted  by  Vjoiling  the  pi)W«lered  mun- 
jeet  in  a  Holution  of  2  parts  sulphate  of  aluminum  and  10 
of  water,  repeating  two  or  tlirec  limes.  The  red  liquor  is 
filtered  hot,  an*!  on  adding  liydrochloric  acid  a  bright-red 
precipitate  is  obtained.  This  is  washed,  dried,  and  dige-tcd 
in  a  percolator  with  boiling  bisulphide  of  carbon.  The  so- 
lution is  evaporated,  leaving  a  residue  which  consistM  chiefly 
of  muniistlne  and  purpurino,  from  which  the  former  is  ex- 
tracted by  boiling  water,  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  purified  by  rwirystallization  from  alcohol.  It  may  also 
bo  extracted  directly  from  the  munjeet  by  boiling  water, 
precipitated  by  hydroi-lihiric  acid,  and  purified  as  above. 
K.  Ki)pp's  process  with  sulphurous  iicid  is  not  applicable. 
Munjistine  crystallizes  in  brilliant  golden-yellow  plates  or 
scales  both  from  alcohol  and  by  sublimation.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  cold,  more  rea'Iily  in  boiling  water,  forming  a 
yellow  solution,  frfun  whii-h  it  separates  in  flocks  on  etiol- 
ing.  It  is  somewhat  stduble  in  cold,  much  more  in  boiling 
alcohol,  and  is  not  precipitated  from  this  eidution  by  water. 
It  is  soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solu- 
tion may  be  heated  nearly  to  boiling  without  change:  on 
diluti(m  it  is  deposited  in  yelhtw  flocks  unchanged.  Nitric 
acid  converts  it  {like  purpurine  and  alizarine)  into  phthatic 
and  oxalic  acids.  With  carbonate  of  soda  it  forms  a  bright 
red,  with  ammonia  a  brownish-red,  \vith  caustic  soda  n  rich 
crimson  solution.  It  dyes  with  alumina  an  orange,  with 
iron  a  brownish-purple,  with  Turkey-red  mordant  a  deep 
orange.  These  colors  are  moderately  permanent,  an<l  bear 
treatment  with  bran  and  soap  tolerably  well.  Munjistine 
resembles  the  ruhniduc  of  Dr.  Schunk,  the  ma'itfcr-ornn/je 
of  Rungo.  but  diflers  in  the  color  of  tho  t:arbonatc  of  soda 
solution,  in  the  absorption  bands  of  the  spectrum,  and  in 
the  fluorescence  of  tho  ethereal  solutions.  Munjeet  is  in- 
ferior to  madder  as  a  dyestuflf.  Tho  garnncino  from  mun- 
jeet is  said  to  yield  much  richer  shades  with  alumina  if  a 
portion  of  tho  munjistine  is  removed  by  boiling  water. 

C.  F.  Chandler. 

ifliink  ^Salomon),  b.  at  Ologau,  Silesia,  May  1-1,  ISf)"), 
of  .Jewish  parentage:  was  educated  at  Berlin  and  Ilonn  ; 
studied  Oriental  languages  in  Paris;  visited  Oxford  in 
18.'i5:  received  an  aj>pointmentin  the  Oriental  department 
of  the  National  liibrary  of  Paris  in  1S40;  travelled  in 
Syria  and  Kgypt.  and  was  made  professor  of  Hebrew, 
Chaldaic.  and  Syriac  in  ISfij  at  tho  College  do  France, 
though  in  tho  mean  time  ho  had  become  entirely  blind. 
From  1866  to  IHfiC  he  gave  nn  annotated  edition  of  Mai- 
monides*  Doctor  Pcrplcxorttm,  with  accompanying  French 
translation.  Among  his  other  works  are  Palcktinc,  Drgcrt'p- 
fi»ii  tf'offraphiffuc  rt  histori»/uc  (lS4o),  articles  on  Arabic 
and  Hebrew  philosophy  in  Dictiounaire  rfc»  Science*  phi- 
hsop'htquen,  Cours  <le  Langne  hibraiqucj  chaldaiquc  cl 
Sffritiqnc  (1865). 

Munkacs',  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Latorcza.  manu- 
factures alum,  saltpetre,  and  hosiery.  The  surrounding 
districts  contain  iron  and  rock-crystals,  and  produce  wheat 
and  wine  of  superior  quality.     Pop.  S602. 

miinns'ville,  post-v.  of  Stockbridge  tp..  Madison  co., 
X.  v..  on  Oneida  Creek  and  the  Midland  R.  R..  9  miles  S. 
of  Oneida.     It  has  important  manufactures.     Pop.  313. 

M«floz'(.TrAN  BArTisTA),b.  at  Museros,  near  Valencia, 
Spain,  in  174  j  ;  studied  at  the  Tniversity  of  Valencia  :  bc- 
cnme  a  priest,  and  cndcavoroil  in  several  treatises  to  intro- 
duce a  more  liberal  philaso]diy  into  Spanish  theology.  To 
this  end  ho  wrote  his  treatises  De  recto  Phtinsophi^r  rcreutig 
in  Throfo/jia  I'tii  (ITfi?).  Dc  Scriptorum  GentHium  Lerttone  ct 
pro/atiantin  Diticiplinarnm  Stiidiig  ad  ChrtHianx  Pirtntii 
A^ormam  cxtgcndiv  (176S),  and    fnttitntione*  Phtlonophicx 
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(176S),  and  republished  the  Latin  writings  of  Fray  Luis  de 
Granada,  preceded  by  notable  introductions.  These  works 
procured  him  the  enmity  of  the  ruling  clergy,  but  recom- 
mended him  to  the  enlightened  monarch  Charles  III.,  bv 
whom  he  was  a])pointed  to  a  post  in  the  colonial  office  and 
made  "cosmographer  of  the  Indies."  In  1779,  Charles  re- 
quested him  to  prepare  a  complete  history  of  the  discov- 
eries and  conquests  of  the  Spaniards  in  America — a  work 
to  which  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life,  but  had  pub- 
lished only  the  first  volume  of  his  Hi'storiu  <lc(  Nueio  Mnndo 
(Madrid,  i79:J)  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  Apr.,  1800.  The 
work  was  never  continued,  but  the  extensive  collection  of 
historical  manuscripts  classified  and  arranged  by  him  have 
been  the  chief  documentary  sources  of  the  important  his- 
tories of  Navarrete,  Irving,  and  Prescott.  (See  Ticknor's 
Hintory  of  Spanieh  Literature,  vol.  iii.) 

Munro'  (Hugh  Andrew  Johnstone),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at  El- 
gin, Scotland.  Oct.  14,  1819;  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  fellow  184.'i ;  published  an 
esteemed  critical  edition  of  Lucretius  in  1860,  an  entirely 
new  edition,  with  a  literal  translation,  in  187U,  and  a  valu- 
able edition  of  Horace  in  1869.  Dr.  Munro  was  the  first 
university  professor  of  Latin  from  1869  to  1S72,  when  he 
resigned. 

Munro  (Sir  Thomas),  Baht.,  b.  in  England  in  1760  ;  went 
to  India  at  an  early  age :  was  engaged  in  the  campaigns 
against  Ilyder  Ali"(1780-S4)  and  Tippoo  Sultan  (1790-91 
and  1799);  became  lieutenant-colonel  1S04:  was  knighted 
1819;  made  governor  of  Madras  1820;  made  a  baronet  for 
distinguished  service  in  the  Burmese  war  1S25;  was  about 
to  be  appointed  governor-general  of  India  when  he  d.  in 
India  July  6,  1827.  Sir  Thomas  Munro  was  one  of  the 
ablest  generals  and  administrators  the  British  government 
ever  had  in  India.     (See  Life,  by  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  1830.) 

Munroe  (Xatran),  b.  at  Minot  (now  Auburn),  Me., 
Mar.  16, 1804;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  IS.'iO;  studied 
theology  at  Andover;  was  licensed  to  preach  Apr.,  1834; 
was  for  some  months  principal  of  Delaware  College;  was 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  church  at  Bradford, 
Mass.,  1836-53  ;  was  for  several  years  New  England  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Sunday-School  Union  ;  editor  of  the 
^oiton  Jiecorder,  and  Boston  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evangelist.  His  efforts  were  directed  during  the  last  three 
years  of  his  life  to  obtaining  an  endowment  for  Bradford 
Academy.  He  was  a  distinguished  collector  of  rare  and 
valuable  books,  and  was  possessed  of  fine  literary  ability. 
D.  at  Bradford  July  8,  1866. 

Mun'sees,  or  Minsees,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians 
of  the  Algonkin  stock,  long  closely  associated  with  their 
kinclred,  the  Delawares,  with  whom  they  were  driven  to 
Ohio.  A  considerable  number  of  Christian  Munsees  were 
killed  in  the  massacre  of  1782.  We  afterwards  hear  of 
them  in  many  parts  of  the  West.  At  present,  some  few 
Munsees  {less  than  a  dozen  souls)  occupy  a  poor  reserva- 
tion in  Wisconsin  with  the  Stockbridge  Indians.  Another 
band  of  Christian  Munsees  live  with  a  few  Chippeways  on 
a  tract  of  5760  acres  40  miles  S.  of  Lawrence,  Kan.  They 
are  few  in  number,  intelligent,  and  industrious. 

Mun'sell  fJoBL),b.  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  Apr.  14, 1808; 
reninved  in  1827  to  Albany,  N.Y.:  acquired  fame  as  a 
printer,  publisher,  journalist,  and  author;  has  written, 
edited,  or  compiled  a  large  number  of  volumes  containing 
documents  and  valuable  materials  for  history,  such  as  An- 
nahof  Alhany  (10  vols.,  1850-59),  Collections  on  the  History 
of  Albany  (3  vols.,  1865-70),  Historical  Scries  (10  vols.),  etc. 

Mun'son,  tp.  of  Henry  co.,  111.     Pop.  1171. 

Munsuii,  tp.  of  Stearns  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  795. 

IHunson,  tp.  of  Geauga  co.,  0.     Pop.  701. 

Mnnson  (.Enkas),  M.  D.,  b.  at  New  Hnvon.  Conn.,  June 
24,  1734:  graduated  at  Yale  College  1753;  studied  divinity 
under  Pres.  Stiles;  was  chaplain  in  the  French  war  of 
1755:  studied  medicine  under  Or.  Jcdin  Darby;  began 
practice  at  Bedford.  N.  Y.,  1756;  removed  to  New  Haven 
1760;  enjoyed  there  a  high  professional  rcjiutation  during 
a  career  of  more  than  fifty  years  ;  was  professor  in  the  Yale 
Medical  School  from  its  first  orgnnization  ;  was  president 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  Connecticut,  and  often  a  member 
of  the  legislature.     D.  at  New  Haven  June  16.  1826. 

Mlin'stcr,  the  largest  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland. 
bouniic'l  X,  and  K.  by  Connaught  and  Leinster.  and  S.  iind 
W.  bv  the  Atlantic.  Area.  9476  square  miles.  Pop.  2.4114,460 
in  Istl  ;  ].H65.fillO  in  1851;  l,.^iI3,558  in  1861  ;  1.390,402  in 
1871,  of  whom  1.302,475  were  Roman  Catholics.  The  prov- 
ince' is  divided  into  the  counties  of  Cork,  Clare,  Kerry,  Lim- 
erifk,  Tipperary,  and  Watcrford. 

IVIiinster^  town  of  Prussia,  capital  of  the  province  of 
WeftpU'iiia.  (m  the  Aa.  is  iin  old  but  wcll-lniilt  and  pictur- 
esque town,  snrrouniled  with  iM-iiutifuI  jiroTni'njules  (its  old 
fortifications),  mid  contuiiiinL'  iii;iii\    upLii   pliict.',-  pIiintL-d 


with  trees  and  lined  with  elegant  houses.  The  most  re- 
markable among  its  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  which  was 
the  scene  of  the  Anabaptist  cata?tro])he  in  1536,  and  the 
town-hall,  in  which  the  Peiiee  of  Westjjhalia  was  signed  in 
1648.  From  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  century  Miinstcr 
was  the  capital  of  an  independent  ]>rincipality  of  the  Ger- 
man empire.  In  1719  it  was  merged  into  the  archbishopric 
of  Cologne,  and  in  1814  it  was  given  to  Prussia  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  together  with  most  of  its  territory.  It 
has  many  good  educational  institutions,  manufactures  of 
leather,  woollens,  starch,  sugar,  spirits,  and  carriages,  and 
it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.     Pop.  24,816. 

Munster,  post-tp.  of  Cambria  co.,  Pa.     Pop,  598. 

Munster  (Geohoe  Fitzclarenck),  Earlof.  b.  Jan.  29, 
1794,  son  of  William  IV.  by  the  celebrated  -Mrs.  Jordan; 
entered  the  army;  served  in  the  Peninsular  war;  went  to 
India  under  Lord  Hastings;  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Mahratta  war,  and  carried  home  the  overland  despatches, 
which  led  to  his  work.  Travels  in  India  (1819) ;  in  1830  was 
created  earl  of  Munster,  Viscount  Fitzclarence,  and  Baron 
Tewkesbury;  becjime  major-general  in  1841  ;  his  peculiar 
position  in  society  probably  led  him  to  kill  himself  Mar. 
20,  1842. 

Muntauer'  (Ramon),  an  eminent  Catalan  chronicler, 
b.  at  Peralada  in  1255,  d.  in  1336;  the  most  important  au- 
thority on  the  early  history  of  his  country,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  mediaeval  annalists.  After  having  filled 
many  positions  of  trust  under  his  sovereign,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  remarkable  Catalan  expedition  to  Rumelia 
and  Greece,  Muntaner  retired  to  Xilvella,  near  Valencia, 
and  at  the  age  of  si.xty  years  began  the  composition  of  his 
chronicle.  His  narrative  covers  the  period  between  the 
*'  miraculous"  birth  of  King  Jaume  I.,  the  founder  of  the 
Catalan  nationality,  in  1208,  and  the  coronation  of  King 
Alphonso  in  1328,  and  embraces  the  conquest  of  Majorca. 
Minorca,  and  Iviea,  Valencia,  and  Murcia  from  the  Moors  ; 
the  defeat  and  capture  of  Manfred  and  Conradin.  and  the 
subjugation  of  Naples  and  Sicily  by  Charles  of  Anjou  ;  the 
Sicilian  Vespers ;  the  disastrous  campaign  of  Philip  the 
Bold  in  Catalonia;  the  Catalan  expedition  to  the  Greek 
empire  in  1303,  and  many  interesting  episodes  of  contem- 
poraneous history.  Muntaner's  annals  of  this  era  of  stir- 
ring and  feverish  action  are  full  of  picturesque  and  roman- 
tic incident,  and  are  composed  in  a  fiery  and  enthusiastic 
style,  well  suited  to  so  exciting  a  subject.  There  is.  no 
doubt,  a  good  deal  of  patriotic  exaggeration  in  the  way 
of  epithet  and  in  minor  details,  but  the  main  facts  are 
generally  truly  stated,  and  there  is  no  room  for  question- 
ing the  fidelity  of  Muntaner's  jiictures  of  the  life  and  man- 
ners of  his  time,  or  his  substantial  accuracy  so  far  as  his 
means  of  information  extended.  In  spirit  and  vivacity 
the  chivalrous  Muntaner  has  no  superior,  and  his  chronicle 
is  quite  as  good  authority,  in  matters  of  fact,  as  the  more 
prosaic  recitals  of  the  monkish  annalists  of  the  same  pe- 
riod. Muntaner's  chronicle  was  first  printcl  at  Barcelona 
in  1558  in  a  foHo  volume  of  about  500  jip.,  under  the  title 
Chronica  o  Descripcio  dels  fcts  e  liazanyes  del  ineli/t  Jiey 
Don  Jautne,  primer  Heif  d'Arayo,  de  Mallnrqucs  e  de  Va- 
lencia ;  feta  per  lo  mat/nifch  en  Ramon  Mnntaner.  A  re- 
print of  this  edition  appeared  at  Barcelona  in  1562.  Lanz 
gave  a  good  edition  of  the  text  in  1  vol.  8vo  in  the  juibli- 
cations  of  the  Stuttgart  Litcrarisrher  Verein  in  1S44,  and 
Bofarull  has  published  at  Barcelona  the  text  with  a  Cns- 
tilian  version.  There  is  a  good  French  translation  by  Bu- 
chon  in  the  Chroniques  StrantfirrH  relatives  aiir  Expeditions 
franoaises  pendant  le  Xf/I''  Steele  (Paris,  1841),  and  a 
German  by  Lanz  (2  vols.,  Svo,  Leipsic,  1842). 

George  P.  Marsh. 

Mun'ter(FRiEDRicn),b.  at  Gotha,  in  the  duchy  of  Saxo- 
Coburg.  Oct.  14,  1761  ;  studied  theology  and  archieology  at 
Copenhagen  and  (iottingen;  travelled  for  three  years  in 
Italy  on  a  stipend  from  the  Danish  government  ;   was  ap- 

iiointed  professor  in  theology  at  the  t^niversity  of  Copen- 
lagen  in  1790,  and  bishop  of  Scaland  in  1S08!  D.  at  Co- 
penhagen Apr.  9,  1830.  He  publislied  the  Coptic  transla- 
tion of  tlie  book  Of  Daniel  (1786).  tlie  statute-book  of  the 
Templars  ( 1 794),  valuable  works  cm  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Denmark  (1823-32),  and  of  the  Reforma- 
tion (1802),  a  very  learned  disquisition  on  the  religion  of 
the  Carthaginians  (1823),  and  a  work  descrilnng  the  sym- 
bols and  artistic  representations  employed  by  Ciiristians 
in  the  first  century  (1825).— His  father,  Bai.thasar  Mtl.v- 
TKR,  b.  at  Lubcf'k  Mar.  24,  1735  ;  d.  in  Cctpenhagen  Oct.  5, 
1793;  was  minister  of  the  Gorman  congregation  at  Copen- 
hagen, an<l  wrote  A  Faithful  Narrative  of  the  Cnnvi^vsion 
and  Death  of  Count  «SVri(r»*rc,  translated  into  English  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Wendeborn  (London,  1774). 

Mliilt'tak,  the  CevvuluR  Muntjar  of  India,  Java,  etc.,  a 
small  ili'cr.  but  little  over  two  feet  high.  Tin-  mali-i  lunc 
Finall    linrn>- ;    tlic   IcniaU-s   uix'  lionilcHs.      Tlu'ir  \<nis)n    is 


ah;n/i:r-mi;i:al  riuri.K 
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]>le.s  an<i  in  tho  yciu-  174:t  was  still  engaged  in  painting; 
the  liate  at  whiuh  lie  died  is  unknown. 

Miirnd  V.  (Mkiikmkt  .Mi  uai»  Kffkxi>i).  b.  Sept.  21, 
1S40.  tlu'  cldc.-^t  sun  (if  the  sultan  Ahd-ul-Medjid  ;  was  edu- 
cated ont.side  the  liareui.  and  atMjuired.  among  other  attain- 
ments, that  of  speaking  Freneh.  On  the  dethronement  of 
his  uncle.  Abdul- Aziz  (May  21»,  lS7t>),  he  was  dechired 
PuUan  of  Turkey,  in  pieferenee  to  tlic  sons  of  the  fallen 
sovereign,  aeeunling  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Koran,  which 
fix  the  succession  in  the  eldest  male  person  living  of  tbo 
family  of  Othman, 


oxcollnnt.     Thn  Ohlnono  niuntjak  in  tbo  narmtlm  UrfvfiHii,  | 

which,  likc!  t!n*  prei-eding,  in  often  half  rIomeMtieated,  and  j 
IK  ^omelimeH  bnid  in  Kuropean  parkn. 

Miill'/*rr  (Thomas),  h.  at  Stfdberg,  in  tbo  Ilarz  Moun-  j 
tKiii^4,  aliout  It'.HI;  studied  at  Wlltenherg,  and  bi-catiio 
pioiii'licr  at  /wickuu  in  Saxony  in  I.MIll.and  in  I.V.i.'I  at  All- 
hli'dt  in  Thiiriiigiii.  At  lirft  ho  uorked  in  iinJHdn  with  the  Ue- 
fornerK,  though  Wn*  preaching  was  alwavff  slrangfly  mixed 
uji  with  niyHtical  and  fanla.-«tiral  idea;*,  but  aflLTwardn  ho 
turned,  aeiM»rding  tn  bin   own  "inner  light,"  agaiuKt  tlio 

"  halftieHM"  i)f   Lulhcr  and    Moli hthoii.  and  deirninded  ft 

riidi(ui.l  rid'iirm  of  riiuii-h  and  ;'talr.  wliirh  h-d  to  upronr 
anri  confusion.  Ilo  (-nlcrtainnl  peruliar  idea?*  of  infant 
baptism,  similar  to  tlioHe  of  the  .AnaliaptihtH,  with  whom, 
however,  he  had  no  direct  C(tnneetion  ;  Iuh  most  ebaraeter- 
istin  ideuM  were  ii  hrlief  in  conlinuouH  divine  revelatit>n 
tlirough  dreams  and  visionn,  and  in  the  eoTiiiuunit.v  (»f 
property,  wini-h  ln^  prntiiulgated  in  Hpeci-h  and  writings 
with  a  sonimvhat  (hoarse  hut  often  very  impreHsivo  clo- 
rpienco.  Kxpelled  from  Allsterlt  by  the  government,  bo 
went  to  Nuremberg,  and  next  to  S'dialTliautJen.  but  re- 
turned Hotui  to  Thiiringia,  and  settled  at  MUhlhausen. 
Mere  he  sueceeiied  in  overthrowing  the  city  eouneil  an<l 
appointing  another  whicdi  was  entirely  under  liis  control; 
ami  when  in  l.'i^;')  the  I*eiisant.><'  war  broke  out  in  Sontbcrn 
(ieruniny,  he  instigated  the  whole  population  in  and  around 
M  iililhansen  and  liangen-'ul/a  to  rine  in  revolt.  Murder 
and  plunder  ensued,  but  on  May  I.'i.  I.>2.'i,  it  came  to  an 
encounter  between  the  rebels  and  the  regular  troops  at 
Krankcnhiiusen,  and  after  a  protracteil  fight  the  peasants 
were  totally  routed;  "t'lti)  of  them  are  said  to  have  been 
killed  in  tlie  liatHe.  Miin/er  was  taken  prisoner,  jmt  to 
the  torture,  and  beheailcd  at  .Miililhausen  a  few  days  after- 
wards. Ilis  Liff.  was  written  by  Mohinchthon  (l.'i2o),  Stro- 
bel  (170.')),  Seidennmn  (IM12),  and  Jleinrieh  Loo  in  the 
Kvtfuijrlisrhr  k'irchfHZti'tuii'j  (lSa6). 

niuil'/illgrr  (WKUNKit),  b.  at  Oltcn  in  tbo  canton  of 
Poleure  in  ]S:\'2;  stuilied  natural  science  ut  lierno  and 
Oriental  languages  at  Slunieh  and  Paris;  went  in  1852  to 
Cairo;  engaged  in  lucreantile  bujiinoss  in  Alexandria;  was 
sent  in  1S51  to  Massowah  as  chief  of  a  commercial  expe- 
dition to  the  Ued  Sea;  explored  the  land  of  tlic  Bogos, 
where  he  resided  for  nearly  six  years;  joined  in  IROl  the 
(ierman- African  expedition  under  lleuglin,  whom  he  .'^uc- 
eecilcii  in  1.S02  as  chief  of  the  expedition;  penetrated  to 
Kordofan.  and  returned  to  Massowah  in  18tJ4;  accompa- 
nietl  the  I'Ingiish  army  during  tlie  Abyssinian  war  in  18G8, 
and  became  governor  of  Massowah  in  1870.  Besides  various 
communications  to  the  Iiondon  Oeograpliical  Society  and 
Petermann's  Mittliri/ittii/rti,  lie  wrote  Sitff:it  uud  Jitu-ht  dcv 
JSiHjuH  (ISOU),  />iV  (ftiits'rhf  Kvpttlition  lit  OMio/n'l-a  (1865), 
and  Vorahitl/tirr  (/c  (ti  Lfiuynt'  Tiijv{-  (18CJ).    D.  Nov.,  1873, 

Miiot'tn  Valley,  an  elevated  and  secluded  valley  of 
Swit/.erlarnl.  in  the  canton  of  Sehwytz,  traversed  by  the 
river  iMuotta.  which  henee  ibiws  down  to  the  Lake  of  Lu- 
cerne, is  famous  for  the  sanguinary  struggle  which  took 
place  hero  in  17U'J  between  the  Russians  umler  Suwarow 
and  the  French  under  Lecourbe.  Mortier,  and  Massena. 
The  Uussians  were  totally  surrounded  and  hemmed  in  on 
all  sides,  but  by  a  murderous  onset  they  broke  through  the 
French  lines  and  escaped  down  the  valley.  The  principal 
place  of  the  valley  is  the  village  Muotta.  with  about  2000 
inliabitants,  and  a  handsome  j)arish  church  containing 
several  valuable  pictures. 

Miir,  a  river  of  .Austria,  rises  in  the  Murcck  Mountains 
in  tlie  district  of  Salzliurg.  enters  into  Styria,  where  it  be- 
eonics  navigable  at  Judenhurg,  and  jiasses  by  t.lratz,  (lows 
through  Hungary  into  Croatia,  and  joins  the.  Dravc  at 
Lcgrad.  after  a  course  of  2;J0  miles.  It  receives  about  100 
aflluents.  among  which  are  the  Kainach,  Lasznitz,  Sulm, 
IMls,  and  Miirz.  but  none  of  these  streams  is  navigable. 

Mlir'n,  dc"  (FttANTKscoV  generally  called  Fraiices- 
chiello  or  rraucosclirtto,  b.  at"  Naples  in  the  tirst 
half  (d'  the  eighteenth  century  ;  studied  painting  under 
S(dimene,  and  became  a  prominent  member  of  the  Neapol- 
itan school.  In  17.'J0  ho  went  to  Turin  on  the  invitatiiui 
of  Charles  Kmmanuel,  king  of  Sardinia,  in  whose  palace  he 
jiainted  his  eelehrated  frescoes  representing  the  Olympian 
and  the  K.rpfnifH  of  Avhith-n.      He  returned  to  Na 


Murir'na  [Or.  ftvpatva],  the  typical  gcnim  of  tho  e«l 
family  of  llnbeH  (Munenidip).  It  ineludcH  thn  Munrna 
h'hiifi,  the  faniouM  munrna  of  the  aneienti>,  n  Kuropeun 
Malt  and  fr<'>t|i  water  tUh,  ftoul,  bcivy,  and  often  »\x  Ui*tt 
h)ng.  ll-*  tlewh  U  while  and  good,  and  it  wa*  artifleiiilly 
bred  by  the  aneleni  Homanr<,  who  prized  it  extremely, 

Miini'iirHtM-'idiP  (from  MurtrnfMOT,ihii  chief  genuH],  a 
family  ot  apodal  lihlieH.  The  family  i**  unguilliforin,  and 
proportioned  an  in  Murujnidie  ;  wt  KcalcN  are  dovclojicd ; 
the  head  itt  moderate,  and  with  the  jnwit  nioro  or  Ichb 
produced  ;  the  opercula  little  developed;  the  noHtrilit  ¥\i- 
perior  or  lateral  and  entirely  external;  the  mouth  with 
the  cleft  extending  well  backward;  the  tongue  not  free; 
the  dental  KcricH  well  developed,  and  f^enerally  with  a 
greater  or  Ichm  number  of  enlarged  teeth;  branchial  aper- 
tures lateral,  but  ratiurr  hiw  down,  and  narrow  or  mod- 
erate clefts ;  vertical  tins  moderate  or  rudimentary,  and 
Hurrounding  the  cml  of  the  t;iil ;  pectoral  finn  in  fomc 
present,  in  otherM  ab-fcnt ;  the  branchial  opening*^  in  the 
pharynx  are  wide  f<lits.  Thi»  family  ik  one  of  the  grouprt 
of  the  Muru;nid]U  Platyschij^tje  of  (lunlber,  hut  diMern  in 
many  rcMpcels  from  tlie  lypic;al  Murn-nidie.  It  is  repre- 
senteil  by  at  least  five  genera,  which  are  confined  to  warm 
and  tropical  water." — viz.  Munrnmnx,  tropical  uca."!  gene* 
rally;  AV?ro«/omn,  Mediterranean  Sea;  Suurtnrhrti/ii ;  Ort/- 
roii'jrr,  Japan;  and  Hoplnuniii,  Central  .America.  As  in 
the  case  ftf  the  Congridie,  the  young  (at  least  in  X*ftn- 
nttmin)  exhibits  a  lej)toccpbalous  stage,  which  was  formerly 
distinguished  as  a  peculiar  gonus  under  the  name  llifipro- 

rtta.  TnKODOItK  tilLL. 

I^liirfrn'idir  [from  Afurfrna,  tho  old  Latin  name  of  tho 
best-known  gi-nus],  a  family  of  fishes  of  tlie  order  Apodes, 
typiried  by  the  celebrated  munena  <if  the  ancients.  The 
body  is  elongateil,as  in  tho  eominon  eel ;  the  scales  absent:  ' 
the  bead  nuMlerato ;  tho  opercular  bones  generally  rudi- 
mentary an<l  in  part  wanting;  tho  month  with  the  cleft 
nio<lerately  developed,  or  very  largo  and  extending  far 
backward  laterally;  the  intermaxillaries  arc  rudiment- 
ary :  the  teeth  well  developed  ;  the  braneliial  apertures  dc- 
velo]tecl  externally  as  lateral  bcdes :  the  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  variable,  sometimes  being  well  developed  and  some- 
times nearly  absent;  the  pectoral  fins  also  either  present 
or  absent.  Tho  skull  exhibits  a  number  of  well-marked 
characters,  as  shttwn  by  Cope;  the  ]»arietals  are  largely  in 
contact:  the  ethmoid  very  wide;  the  symplectic,  maxillary, 
ptcrygoiil,  basal,  branchihyal.  ond  superior  and  inferior 
pharyngeal  bones  all  wanting,  except  the  fourth  superior 
])haryngeal ;  this  is  jaw-like,  and  snpportcfl  by  a  strong 
superior  brancdiihyal ;  other  superior  branchihyals  wanting 
or  cartilaginous.  Tho  family  has  numerous  representa- 
tives, with  generally  a  considerable  similarity  to  each 
other  in  the  pattern  of  coloration,  although  there  is  much 
variation  in  this  respect.  This  e<dor  is  foVmed  by  the  articu- 
lation of  the  lighter  hues  enclosing  darker  interspaces, 
sometimes  by  blue  cross-bands,  sometimes  by  white  ocelli, 
and  sometimes  tho  coloration  is  uniform.  The  teeth  also 
greatly  vary,  and  on  their  modifications  a  number  of 
genera  have  been  based.  The  most  recent  authority,  how- 
ever, recognizes  but  four  in  the  family — viz.  Afyiocuuyer, 
of  which  the  only  known  species  has  been  found  in  the  sea 
at  St.  Helena;  ^fur.'lll<l.  with  nearly  100  species,  distributed 
in  various  tropii*al  waters ;  fii/7iniomurnufi,  chiefly  repre- 
sented in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans;  and  Enrhch/rore, 
wlioso  single  species  has  been  found  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
The  Mnntnti  hifena  is  a  fish  highly  celebrated  in  ancient 
history,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  for  the  table.  Classical 
students  will  recall  numerous  anecdotes  and  references  to 
it  in  the  Latin  authors.  Trkodork  GiLL. 

Mii'ral  Cir'cle  [Lat.  muro^"*"].  an  astronomical  instru- 
ment consisting  of  a  large  graduated  circle,  to  which  is 
attached  a  telescope  moving  only  in  the  plane  of  the  me- 
ridian, and  supported  on  the  perpendicular  face  of  a  wall; 
whence  the  name.  It  is  mainly  used  for  the  determination 
of  the  ilcelinations  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  has  of  late 
years  been  superseded  by  the  transit  circle,  because  its  un- 
syinmetrical  construction  renders  the  determination  of  its 
instrumental  errors  difficult.  Tycho  Brabe  first  used  a 
mural  quadrant,  and  Flamstccd  in  lOSlI  had  a  quadrant 
constructed  for  the  (Jrccnwich  Observatory.  The  advan- 
tages of  a  complete  circle  were  so  manifest,  however,  that 
on  Juno  12.  1SI2.  Troughton  placed  in  the  same  observa- 
tory a  mural  circle  six  feet  in  diameter,  shown  in  the  an- 
ncxeil  cut.  which  was  probably  the  first  in  use.  The  mural 
circle  of  tlie  AVashington  Observatory  is  mounted  on  the 
E.  face  of  a  sandstone  pier,  and  is  thus  described:  It  is 
five  feet  in  diameter,  and  connected  with  tho  central  por- 
tion by  twelve  radii,  strengthened  on  their  backs  by  edge- 
bars,  and  united  mi'Iway  by  a  second  concentric  circle. 
To  secure  homogeneity  if  possible,  all  the  preceding  por- 
tions constitute  parts  of  the  same  cast.     A  band  of  gold 
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and  one  of  platinum  are  inlaid  upon  the  rim  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  circle.  The  former  band  is  divided 
into  spaces  of  b',  and  the  hitter  into  spaces  of  1°,  each  of 
which  is  numbered.  The  minute  reading  Is  secured  hy 
means  of  six  equidistant  microscopes  secured  to  the  face 
of  the  pier,  and  which  are  illuminated  through  apertures 
in  the  same  from  a  gas-larap  placed  to  the  W.  of  it.  The 
instrument  has  a  conical  axis  three  feet  long.     Under  the 
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eastern  part  of  the  latter  there  are  friction-rollers  connected 
with  rods  that  pass  between  the  circle  and  the  face  of  the 
pier,  aud  thence  over  the  top  to  counterpoises  within  a  cavity 
of  the  pier.  Its  telescope  is  a  cylinder  secured  to  the  circle 
both  at  the  centre  and  near  the  extremities.  The  object- 
glass  has  a  diameter  of  four  inches,  and  was  originally  of 
five  feet  focal  length.  (For  the  methods  of  using  see 
Transit  Circle;  Wasliiiujloji  Astronomical  Observations, 
vols,  for  1845,  1862,  18()i>;  Pearson's  Pract.  Astr.  (Lon- 
don, 1S29),  vol.  ii.  p.  472;  Loomis's  Pract.  Astr.,  p.  84; 
Chauvenet's  Manual  of  Spherical  Astronomy,  vol.  ii.  p. 
282.)  Leonahd  Waldo. 

Murat'  (Joachim),  b.  at  La  Bastide  Fortuniere,  in  the 
department  of  Lot,  France,  Mar.  25,  1771,  the  son  of  an 
innkeeper  ;  was  educated  at  Cahors  and  Toulouse,  where 
he  prepared  hiuisulf  for  the  Church.  Dismissed  from  the 
eeminary,  he  entered  a  regiment  of  chasseurs,  and,  cash- 
iered, in  the  regiment,  lived  for  some  time  as  waiter  in  a 
cafe  in  Paris.  On  the  establishment  of  the  constitutional 
guard  of  Louis  XVI.  he  became  a  member  of  that  body 
of  troops,  and  was  afterwards  transferred  to  a  regiment  of 
cavalry.  He  proved  a  brilliant  soldier  in  the  field;  was 
aide-de-camp  to  Napoleon  in  1795;  accompanied  him  to 
Egypt  in  179S;  was  made  general  of  division  in  1799; 
married  in  18U0  a  sister  of  the  First  Consul,  Caroline,  and 
was  made  marshal  of  France,  imperial  prince,  and  grand 
admiral  in  1804.  In  most  of  Napoleon's  great  battles, 
Austerlitz,  Jena,  Eylau,  Friedland,  he  took  a  distinguished 

!iart,  and  the  emperor  loaded  him  with  honors.  In  1806 
le  was  made  grand  duke  of  Berg,  and  in  lS(i8  king  of 
Naj)lort  undiir  the  name  of  Joachim  I.  Najmleon.  But 
misunderstandings  soon  arose.  Murat  wished  to  govern 
his  kingdom  incJcjicndently  of  France,  and  every  attempt 
in  this  direction  Napoleon  frustrated  with  indignation. 
After  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  Murat  hastened  to  Italy  iind 
opened  negotiations  with  Kngland  and  Austria,  which 
powers  guarantied  him,  by  a  treaty  on  Jan.  11,  ISM,  the 
possession  of  his  throne  on  the  condition  of  his  joining  the 
allies  against  Napoleon.  He  marched  against  Prince  Ku- 
gene,  viceroy  of  Italy,  but  when  ho  heiird  that  the  liour- 
bons  insisted  violently  at  the  ('ongr(!sw  of  Vienna  on  his 
expulsion,  ho  stopped,  and  when  Na])cdeon  returned  from 
KIba  he  at  once  declared  war  against  Austria  (Mar.  .'il, 
1815).  I)efeate<l  Apr.  12  at  Fcrrnra,  and  May  2  at  To- 
Icntino,  he  fled  to  France,  where,  liowevcr.  Napoleon  re- 
fused to  re(!cive  him.  Ho  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Toulon, 
but  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ho  was  compelled  to  leave 
Fram^e.  With  a  few  adherentH  he  made  a  fantastic  attempt 
at  invading   Xajilcs,  but   failed    utterly,  was  caught  near 


Pizzo,  brought  to  the  castle,  tried  before  a  court-martial, 

and  shot  Oct.  13,  1815. 

Murato'ri  (Liidovico  Antonio),  b.  at  Vignola,  in  the 
duchy  of  Modena,  Oct.  21,  1672;  studied  theology  and 
history  at  the  University  of  Modena;  took  holy  orders; 
became  kee])er  of  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan  in  lfi94, 
and  of  the  D'Este  Library  and  the  ducal  archives  at  ftlo- 
dena  in  17UU,  and  d.  Jan.  2.'1,  1750.  His  contributions  to 
the  history  of  Italy  arc  very  valuable:  Iicni7n  Italicarnm 
Scripfores  (25  vols.,  Milan,  1723-51),  Andquitates  Italicfc 
Mcdii  ^Evi  (6  vols.,  1738-42),  Annali  d'ltulio  (12  vols., 
1744-49). 

Mur'chison  (Sir  Roderick  Tmpey),  Bart.,  K.  C.  B., 
F.  Ii.  S.,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Tarradale,  Koss,  Scotland, 
Feb.  19,  1792  :  studied  at  the  military  college,  Marlow,  and 
the  University  of  Edinburgh :  was  an  oflScer  in  the  army 
1807-15,  serving  in  the  Peninsula  and  Sicily;  was  the  as- 
sociate of  Davy  ;  became  in  1825  a  fellow  of  the  Geological 
Society,  and  in  1820  F.  E..  S. ;  aided  Sedgwick  and  Lyell 
in  British  and  continental  geological  studies;  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  often 
its  president ;  travelled  extensively  in  Russia.  Scandinavia, 
etc. ;  was  knighted  1846,  made  K.  C.  B.  1863,  baronet  1800  ; 
became  in  1855  director-general  of  the  geological  survey  of 
the  United  Kingdom:  d.  at  London  Oct.  22.  1871.  Among 
his  leading  works  are  the  Silurian  St/stem  (1S38),  enlarged 
to  Siluria  (1854),  Geology  of  Russia  and  the' Ural  (1845), 
Geological  Atlas  of  Europe  (1856),  besides  numerous  elab- 
orate and  valuable  monographs,  maps,  and  scientific  papers. 
He  was  the  recipient  of  numerous  honors  and  distinctions, 
British  and  foreign.  (See  il/c^ion-  of  Sir  liadtrick  Mnrchi- 
son,  by  Archibald  Geikie,  LL.D.,  London,  2  vols.,  1874.) 

Murchiso'nia,  a  genus  of  gasteropod  shells  occurring 
fossil  in  rocks  from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  St.  Cassian 
beds  of  the  Trias.  These  shells  are  placed  with  the  Hal- 
iotid^e,  or  ear-shells,  possessing,  like  Pleurotomaria,  a  deep 
notch  or  fissure  in  the  outer  lip.  E.  C.  H.  Dav. 

Mur'ciaf  province  of  Spain,  part  of  the  old  province 
of  the  same  name,  which  in  1833  was  divided  into  the 
present  provinces  of  Murcia  and  Albacete.  Area.  3360 
square  miles.  Pop.  439,067.  The  surface  is  mountainous, 
forming  elevated  plateaus  and  large,  deep  valleys.  AVhere 
water  is  abundant  the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  producing 
wine,  oil,  silk,  hemp,  and  all  kinds  of  fruits,  but  in  places 
where  water  is  deficient  the  country  is  nearly  a  desert. 
Mineral  springs  abound;  copper,  lead,  iron,  and  salt  are 
found. 

Miircia^  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Segura.  It  is  irregu- 
larly built,  but  its  streets  are  clean  and  its  houses  substan- 
tial, often  elegant.  Its  cathedral  has  an  immensely  high 
tower,  from  the  toj)  of  which  a  most  magnificent  view  can 
be  had  of  the  surrounding  valley,  the  huerta,  the  river 
which  waters  it,  and  the  lofty  though  naked  mountains 
which  enclose  it.  Murcia  has  manufactures  of  silk,  linen, 
mats,  cordage,  salt]>etre,  and  ])owder,  and  an  extensive 
trade  in  the  products  of  its  immensely  fertile  huerta. 
Pop.  20,888. 

Mur'der  [Lat.  murdrum'].  By  the  common  law,  which 
prevails  in  this  countiy  except  so  far  as  superseded  or  mod- 
ified by  statute,  there  was  only  one  degree  or  grade  of  this 
crime.  The  definition  given  by  Lord  Coke  is  universally 
accepted  as  accurate — namely  :  *'  When  a  person  of  sound 
memory  and  discretion  unlawfully  killeth  any  reasonable 
creature  in  being  and  under  the  king's  ])cace.  with  malice 
aforethought,  either  express  or  implied."  By  examining 
the  separate  elements  of  this  definition  the  various  requi- 
sites of  the  crime  will  fully  apj»ear.  It  must  be  committed 
by  a  person  of  sound  memory  and  discretion,  which  ex- 
cludes idiots,  lunatics,  and  very  young  children.  The  kill- 
ing must  be  unlawful ;  that  is,  neither  excusable  nor  justi- 
fiable. The  person  killed  must  be  a  reasonable  creature  in 
being;  the  killing  an  unborn  child  was  therefore  not  em- 
braced within  the  eomnion-law  oflcnce.  and  in  order  that 
infanticide  might  be  murder  a  living  child  should  be  fully 
born.  *'  Unilcr  the  king's  peace"  simply  refers  to  a  state 
of  war,  iind  jirevcnts  the  killing  of  an  alien  enemy  engaged 
in  actual  hostilities  from  being  regarded  as  murder.  By 
far  the  most  important  element  of  the  crime  is  the  final 
(me:  (ho  killing  must  be  with  malice  aforeth<uight,  expres.s 
or  implied.  In  its  technical  legal  sense  the  term  maficv  is 
used  t<i  describe  any  wrongful  act  done  intentionally,  witli- 
out  just  cause  or  excuse.  (See  Mamii:.)  The  gist  of  this 
signification  is  the  wrongful  intention.  The  division  men- 
tioned in  the  foregoing  definition  of  exjiress  and  imjilied 
malice  refers  not  to  two  difi'orent  spet^ies  of  the  malice 
itself,  but  to  the  modes  of  proving  its  existence  as  a  fact  in 
imy  given  easi-.  The  term  "express"  is  jippropriato  to 
those  eases  in  which  the  wrongful  intention  is  inferred  as 
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an  ordinary  <l(!(liiction  of  faot — that  'iH,  through  procoHiiOH 
of  reiLHonin;^  uniiidcil  )iy  iiny  Ic^^iil  prcHiirnptidiiH— I'rotn  tlio 
oviduniMj  wliiirli  is  ^ivun  for  tht;  VL^ry  iiiirprt.Ho  of  eHtiilili^li' 
inj;  iirt  uxiMd-nrc,  hiil-Ii  iih  l.vin;^  in  wiiit.  fornu'r  thriMitu,  old 
f^nid^^i^M,  rfind'nl  )ire|*iiriilii)nH,  iitid  tint  like.  TIhk  evident 
neiMJ  lint  In;  din^t'L;  it  may  Ij(i  i^ntin-iy  cintiiniHtiintial,  iiiid 
yet  if  (lin  oxintonru  of  tlicj  wron^fiii  intontion  iH  duducud 
iVoiii  tilt!  [M-ol)iLtivc)  fiictH  by  ttic  ordinary  iiuaiiodK  of  ratio- 
ciniil  ion,  I  lir  niuliri^  iri  <>.\)fi'cr(K,  'J'liu  uxiHtenf^u  (d'tlio  wrong- 
ful iiiti'iition  is  uIko  infurrud  uh  a  nccoHsary  coriLduhion  — 
tlijit  in,  us  a  Iui;al  |»rfwiiin|(tion^froM»  curtain  UwXtt,  ho  tliut 
if  tiiuttu  facts  art)  provod  thu  intention  foMowH  art  an  inrv- 
itiiblo  uon;<u(}ui>mMt,  and  remains  untdi  unlcHH  thu  didVndant 
over(!ornes  uti<l  reniove.H  it  by  (■oiiiittT-fvidriiff.  In  hik-Ii 
instant'ivH  tin-  inulicfj  in  said  to  bu  "  inipii<Mi."  A:*  an  ilhin- 
tratiini  :  at  (lin  conininn  taw  llio  wnui^^ful  intention  wliicli 
oonntitutuH  murder  was  prcrtumc-d  from  the  mere  fact  of 
killin;^,  m  that  wlicn  t\w  prnHivmtion  had  eHlablinhcd  that 
fact,  tlu'  defundiint  wan  oblij^rd  to  reinovc  the  inference  of 
liirt  ijiiilt  by  ev  i<leni*e  nliowin;;  the  ab.sencc  of  a  wronf^ful 
intent.  Tlio  clause  of  the  delinition,  **  with  mali(;e  uforc- 
Ihoujjht.  express  or  implied,"  iin  thu«  explained.  wii8  very 
comprehensive,  and  im*lude<i  nmny  instanees  of  homicide 
wliirli  have  been  redm-ed  to  crimen  of  a  lower  ^rade  by 
modern  le;;ishition.  Wlierever  Ihere  was  a  prcfoneeive'l 
desi^'ti  to  kill  the  wry  ])ersun  whoMc  life  was  taken,  and 
the  act  was  not  cxeunable  nor  JnHtitiablu,  thin  was  plainly 
murder.  In  addition  to  IImh  common  ease,  if  a  porHon 
sliouhl  wilfully  kill  in  nueli  a  nninner  an  to  show  him  to  bo 
an  enemy  to  mankind  in  j,'eneral — as,  for  example,  if  ho 
should  deliberately  tire  a  loadeil  Run  into  a  crowd  ami  kill 
an  indivitinal — the  act  would  bo  murder,  althouj^h  tliero 
was  no  design  Ut  take  the  life  of  that  particular  one.  Also, 
if  while  enga;;ed  in  the  coinniission  of,  or  in  the  attempt 
to  commit,  a  felony,  the  wrongdiier  should  undesignedly 
kill  a  jjcrson,  the  homicide  was  murder;  but  if  the  accom- 
panyin;;;  act,  altlioui;h  unlawful,  was  not  a  felony,  the  un- 
intentional slayinj^  would  i>nly  be  inanshiUKhter.  It  was  a 
general  doctrine  of  the  ctmmon  la\v  that  if  the  killinj^  ^ras 
done  under  great  and  immediate  jirovoeatiim,  ujton  tho 
spur  of  the  moment,  while  the  passions  were  inlhimod.  tho 
crime  was  reduced  to  manslaughter;  but  no  matter  how 
great  the  antecedent  provocation,  if  an  interval  had  elapsed 
PutVicient  for  the  passions  to  cool  and  the  roastm  to  return, 
the  hmuicido  would  then  be  ntur<lcr.  The  foregoing  gen- 
eral description  nud  examples  sufficiently  indicate  the  se- 
verity of  the  common  law  and  tlic  nature  of  the  particular 
cases  embraced  within  the  otVence.  Tho  radical  vice  of  this 
ancient  law  was  that  it  incluiled  in  tbo  same  grade,  and 
nnide  liable  to  tho  same  punishment,  offences  that  were 
really  of  very  diflcrcnt  degrees  of  culpability.  In  most  if 
n<)t  in  all  of  tho  States  of  this  country  the  whole  gubject 
of  homicide  is  now  regulated  by  statute.  The  theory  of 
the  legislation  whieli  prevails  most  widely  throughout  tho 
U.  S.  is  the  following:  Tho  common-law  notions  are  not 
abr()gatcd,  but  are  taken  as  a  foundation.  Tlic  various 
cases  which  fell  within  tho  common  law  definition  of  mur- 
der avo  olassifiod,  an<l  are  separatcti  into  two  degrees, 
those  in  tho  tirst  degree  being  i>unishablo  with  death,  and 
those  in  tho  second  by  imprisonment  for  life.  Most  of 
the  statutes  contain  both  a  general  detiuition  or  descrip- 
tion of  the  murders  embrace)!  within  the  first  degree, 
and  also  an  enumeration  of  certain  particular  instances 
of  homicide  belonging  to  tho  same  class.  This  general 
description  is  a  substitute  for  tho  common-law  rof|uisito  of 
"  malice  at'orethougbt,  cx])ress  or  implied  :"  while  tho  spe- 
cial enumcnilion  takes  the  plaw  of  the  comniMn-law  doc- 
trine, which  declares  that  uniutenti(uuil  killing  done  by  a 
person  while  engaged  in  the  commission  of,  or  the  attempt 
to  commit,  a  felony  is  murdor.  The  eharactoristie  feature  '■ 
of  this  general  description  as  found  in  most  of  the  statutes 
is  the  refjuiremcnt  of  deliberate,  premeditated  intention  to 
kill.  The  following  is  tho  statutory  language  employed  in 
several  of  tho  States:  "with  express  malice  aforethought" 
(Maine);  "deliberate  and  premeditated  killing"  (New 
Hampshire):  "committed  with  deliberately  premeditated 
malice  aforethought"  (Massachusetts);  "  wilful,  deliberate, 
and  premeditated  killing'*  (Alabama.  Connecticut,  Michi- 
gan. Xcw  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia) :  "  wilful,  delib- 
erate, nnilicious,  and  premeditated  killing  "  (Tennessee) ; 
"  purposely,  and  of  deliberate  and  premeditated  malice" 
(Ohio).  In  the  enumeratitin  of  special  cases  there  is  more 
diversity.  The  most  common  form  includes  murders  done 
"by  moans  of  poison,  or  by  lying  in  wait."  or  "in  the 
perpetration  of,  or  attempt  to  perpetrate,  any  arson,  rape, 
roboery,  or  burglary  "  (,\labama,  t'tmnecticnt.  Michigan, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania.  Tennessee,  and  with  a 
slight  variatitm  in  Xew  Hamjishire  and  \"irginia).  Another 
form  is,  "  in  }ierpctrating.  or  attempting  to  perpetrate,  any 
crime  punishable  with  death  or  imprisonment  for  life  " 
(MainOf  Maissachusctt:^).   All  oommon-law  murders  oot  in- 
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fceond  degree.  Tho  latent  legir>lution  in  New  Vork  i\H7'.i) 
hoparateH  murderH  of  the  tirMt  dugree  into  three  clmtneii : 
(I )  "  wlien  perpetrated  from  a  deliberate  an(|  preineditatiMl 
design  to  etleet  the  death  of  the  perf*oii  killerl  or  of  any 
other  perHon  ;"  (2)  "  when  perpetrated  by  an  act  eminently 
dangerous  to  otiierx  and  itvincing  a  dtipravod  mind,  re- 
gardloHH  of  human  life,  although  without  any  premeditated 
design  to  etleet  the  death  of  any  partieuhir  individual :" 
(3)  "when  perpetrated  without  any  design  to  elTeet  deuth 
by  u  person  engaged  in  the  enmmiHfion  of  any  felony." 
When  the  wrongful  hoiiiieido  in  "perpetrated  intention- 
ally, but  without  deliberation  and  premeditation,"  it  in  de- 
clared to  be  murder  in  the  »<eeon<l  degree,  Notwithntanding 
the  rotjuirement  of  diliberation  um  well  an  premeditation, 
tho  courts  Inive  held  almost  unanimously  that  tho  intent 
to  kill  may  be  formed  at  tho  very  inrtLant  of  tho  killing, 
and  the  olVenco,  nevertheless,  will  bo  murder  in  the  firnt 
degree,  although  a  different  construction  in  given  to  tho 
statutes  in  one  or  two  StateH.        John  Noicton  JNtMKiujv. 

Mlir'doch  (Jaiiks  KnwAnn),  b.  ut  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Jan.  !(!■'*,  isll  ;  ina<lo  his  ltr^t  apptraranco  upr>n  the  ntago 
in  IS21I;  obtaincMl  popularity  as  an  iietor  both  in  America 
and  Knghuxl.  and  a  still  wider  reputation  ait  an  elocutioniiit. 
He  published  Orthophony,  or  Ciiftiire  «/  the  Voire  (lH-16), 
aided  byAVilliam  Uussell;  served  on  tho  staff  of  (jcn.  liouH- 
Kcau  during  the  civil  war,  devoting  himself  to  tho  care  of 
tho  sick  antl  wounded,  and  gave  successful  popular  rciul- 
ings  throughout  tho  country  in  aid  of  tbo  Sanitary  Com- 
mission. 

Miir'dock  (Jamks).  D.  D.,  b.  at  Westbrook.  Conn.,  Feb. 
10.  177IJ:  graduated  at  Ynlo  College  17'J7;  studied  theology 
under  l>r.  I)wight;  was  Congregational  minister  at  Prince- 
ton, Mass.,  1S02-I5;  professor  of  ancient  language:*  in  tho 
University  of  Vermont  1815-19, and  of  sac  rod  rhetoric  ni^ 
ecclesiastical  history  in  Andovor  Theological  Seminary 
181*J-2H.  in  ISL'y  be  removed  to  New  Havon,  where  ho 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  literature,  publishing, 
among  other  works,  translations  of  Moshcim's  JCcele^titiMti- 
cul  Hinlnrif  {'A  vols.,  18:i2)  and  Commenlariea  (2  vols.,  1852), 
and  of  tho  Pcshito-Syriac  version  of  tho  New  Testament 
(1842),  and  a  volume  of  original  Sketches  of  Mndfrn  i'hi- 
loHophif  (1S42).  I)r.  Murdoek  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  tho  religious  quarterlies,  and  was  a  ripo  philological 
scholar.  l3.  Columbus,  Miss.,  Aug.  10,  1850.  (See  bio- 
graphical notice  in  Itricf  Mcvtoirn  of  the  C'laan  of  1797  «( 
Yale  CotUgc  (1848),  by  Thomas  Day  and  James  Murdoek.) 
Mure  (C(d.  William)  of  C'ALnwKM..  b.  at  Caldwell. 
Ayrshire.  Scotland.  July  9,  1791);  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School  and  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
subsequently  studied  several  years  in  Germany,  where  he 
laid  the  foundations  of  ripe  classical  knowledge.  Ho  wrote 
articles  for  the  Kflinfmryh  licvicic  upon  the  iitoraturc  of 
modern  languages,  which  were  characterized  as  brilliant 
by  Moore  and  Jeffrey:  published  firicf  Jicmarks  on  the 
Ohrunohgi/  of  the  Et/i/ptian  Di/unsties  (1829),  A  DtMertation 
upon  the  Calendar  of  the  Zodiac  if  Atictent  Enypt  (1832) ; 
travelled  in  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands  in  1838,  pub- 
lishing the  Journal  of  his  tour  in  1S42  ;  and  after  many 
years  of  research  issued  his  Critical  Htslori/  of  the  Lan- 
ffnagc  and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece  (5  vols.,  1850—57), 
which  was  never  finished,  but  of  wdiich  the  several  portions 
upon  tho  epic  and  lyric  poets  and  the  historians  may  be 
regarded  as  separate  works.  He  alsci  edited  Thf.  CfiUhrcll 
Papers  (3  vols.)  for  the  Maitland  Club.  Col.  Mure  was  an 
able  literary  critic,  best  known  as  a  strenuous  defender  of 
tho  unity  of  tho  Iliad  and  Odi/Msri/,  and  the  identity  of 
their  authorship  in  the  jicrson  of  Homer.  He  sat  in  Par- 
liament for  Rcnfrowshirc  1846-55,  and  was  lord  rector  of 
the  University  of  Glasgow  1S47-4S,  and  for  many  years 
colonel  of  the  Renfrewshire  militia.  D.  in  London  Apr. 
1,  1860. 

Murc'tus  (Marcus  Axtonks),  b.  at  Muret  in  the  de- 
partment of  Haute  CJaronne,  France.  Apr.  12.1526:  attained 
very  early  great  fame  as  an  accomplished  scholar  in  classi- 
cal literature;  went  in  1554  to  Home,  where  he  received 
employment  in  tho  service  of  Cardinal  d'Este.  and  where 
he  began  to  lecture  publicly  on  Aristotle  in  156.1  and  on  law 
in  1567;  took  holy  orders  in  1576,  and  d.  June  4,1585. 
His  editions  of  Latin  authors,  together  with  his  lecture?, 
oxcreised  great  intluenco  on  tho  revival  of  classical  stud- 
ies, and  his  Varirc  Lecfionen  arc  still  considered  valuable. 
His  collected  works  were  edited  by  C.  U.  Frotscber  (Leip- 
sic,  18.14,  3  vols.  8vo). 

Mu'rex  [Lat.],  a  large  genu?  of  gasteropod  mollnpks 
of  the  family  Murieida*.  There  are  some  180  living  species, 
and  nearly  as  many  fossil  ones,  found  in  the  Eocene  and 
later  deposits.  The  living  species  are  worldwide  in  distri- 
bution. M.  itrandarit>,  friiiicti/iijf,  and  others  furnished  a 
part  of  tho  Tyrian  purple  dye  of  tho  ancients.     Tho  ani- 
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mals  are  all  predatorv.  and  many  of  the  sheila  assume  sin- 
gular forms.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  thorny 
woodcock  or  Venus's  comb  of  collectors  (Af.  tribnh(s),  from 
the  Spice  Islands.  M.  rerfhin  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  trop'- 
cal  America  is  most  splendidly  colored.  (See  Muricid-e.) 
Murex'ide  [Lat.  viurrjc^  "purple"],  orPurpurate  of 
Ammonium  (NHiCsH^NsOG).  It  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  on  alloxantinc,  and  by  other  reactions.  It 
crystallizes  in  four-sided  prisms,  which  are  garnet-colored 
by  transmitted  and  rich  gold-green  by  reflected  light.  In 
water  it  forms  a  splendid  purple  solution.  With  mercuric 
salts  it  produces  fine  red  and  purple  colors  on  silk,  wool, 
cotton,  and  leather,  and  with  zinc  salts  orange  and  yellow 
colors.  These  colors  are  very  bright  and  resist  the  action 
of  light:  they  are,  however,  very  sensitive  to  sulphurous 
acid,  which  rapidly  discolors  them.  Hence,  they  cannot 
be  used  in  cities  where  coal-gas  is  employed.  A  few  years 
since  murexide  was  extensively  used  for  dyeing  and  calico- 
printing.  It  was  made  from  the  uric  acid  of  guano.  One 
factory  in  Manchester.  Eng.,  turned  out  12  cwt.  weekly. 
It  was  driven  out  by  the  aniline  colors.  (See  Report  on 
Afnrixide  Bi/eiiiff,  by  E.  Kopp  {Rep.  Chhn,  n/rp.  i..  79),  and 
Hofmann's  /?^/)orr.'lS62,  p.  IIS;  also  Jakn^»hcr{cht  (1857, 
649  :  1858.  671  ;  1859,  752),  and  Waf/ne>-'s  Jfikrcsh.  for  the 
same  years.)  C.  F.  Chaxdlcr. 

Mur'freesboro',  post-v.  of  Hertford  co.,  N.  C,  15 
miles  S.  E.  of  Branehville  K.  R.  Statiim.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  Methodist  female  college  and  a  Baptist  female  insti- 
tute. The  Meherrin  River  is  navigable  to  this  point.  The 
town  has  an  active  trade.     Pop.  753:  of  tj).  19fU. 

Murfrcesboro*,  post-v.  and  cap.  of  Rutherford  co., 
Tenn..  on  the  Nashville  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  K.  R., 
;}2  miles  S.  E.  of  Xashville.  situated  in  a  beautiful  and 
f|i-tile  plain,  is  the  seat  of  Union  University,  founded  by 
twe  Baptists  in  1841.  has  Soule  Female  College,  1  bank,  5 
churches,  and  2  weekly  newspapers.  From  1817  to  1827  it 
was  the  capital  of  the  State.  (See  Murfueesbouo',  Battle 
OF.)     Pop.  3502. 

Murfreesboro%  Battle  of.  On  July  13.  1862,  the 
place  was  occupied  by  a  Union  force,  which  was  surprised 
and  captured  by  a  Confederate  force  under  Gen.  Forrest. 
Rosecrans,  who  had  assumed  command  of  tlie  army  of  the 
Ohio  Oct.  30,  1862,  had  suflficiently  reorganized  that  army, 
and  provided  supplies  at  Xashville,  to  determine  him  to 
advance  against  Bragg's  army,  which,  returning  from  its 
march  through  Kentucky  and  East  Tennessee,  was  now 
posted  about  Murfreesboro'.  Leaving  Nashville  at  day- 
light on  Dec.  26,  1862,  in  a  heavy  rain,  by  night  of  the 
30th,  and  after  constant  skirmishing,  a  position  was  reached 
to  the  W.  of  Stone  River,  the  left  of  the  army  resting  on 
that  stream  and  extending  S.  some  3  miles,  McCook,  with 
three  divisions,  forming  the  right.  Thomas,  with  two  di- 
visions, the  centre,  Crittenden,  with  three  divisions,  held 
the  left.  Of  Bragg's  army,  Hardee  had  the  left.  Polk  the 
centre,  and  Breckenridge  the  right,  and  on  the  E.  side  of 
Stone  River.  Rosecrana's  plan  contemplated  an  attack  in 
force  on  the  Confederate  right,  which  was  inaugurated 
early  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  31,  but  had  not  progressed 
far  before  intelligence  arriving  of  a  furious  and  successful 
attack  upon  his  own  right,  caused  Rosecrans  to  abandon 
the  attack  with  his  left  and  hasten  forward  assistance  to 
the  right  and  centre,  which  were  being  severely  handled. 
The  Confederate  success  was  not  stayed  until  one  half  the 
ground  occupied  in  the  morning  had  been  lost,  besides  28 
pieces  of  artillery.  Both  sides  had  sufi"crcd  severely  in 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  next  day  (.Ian.  1,  1863)  no 
serious  fighting  occurred  between  the  two  confronting 
armies.  On  the  2d,  however,  a  furious  charge  was  made 
by  the  Confederates  in  the  afternoon,  with  temporary  suc- 
cess, but  resulting  in  their  being  driven  in  turn  with  great 
loss.  Darkness  ended  the  fight,  a  rain  setting  in,  and  next 
day  was  passed  without  any  general  engagement.  Friday 
morning  (Jan.  4)  revealed  the  fact  that  the  Confederates 
had  disappeared,  and  ])ursuit  was  not  'lecmcd  advisable. 
Alurfreesboro'  was  at  once  occupied  and  held.  Rosecrans, 
with  a  rejiortcd  force  of  43,400,  lost  1533  killed,  7245 
wounded,  and  some  3000  jirisoncrs ;  Bragg  reports  his 
strength  at  35,000,  jind  loss  at  10,000,  of  which  9000  were 
killed  and  Wftundcl,  This  battle  is  also  commonly  known 
as  that  of  Stone  Uivcr. 

Murfrce.sburoii;;!!,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Pike  co.,  Ark.,  45 
miles  U'.  of  Arkailelphia. 

Mur'frce's  VaI'ley,  post-v.  of  Blount  co.,  Ala.    Pop. 

630. 

Mur'ger  (Hkxrv),  b.  at  Paris  in  Feb.,  1822  ;  received 
ft  very  modest  education  ;  was  clerk  to  a  notary  in  hiH 
fiffectitli  year;  had  some  kind  of  employment  afterwards 
with  tin;  iJussian  count  T<dstoy  :  engaged  finully  in  liter- 
ature and  journalism  aK  a  '*  Bohemian,"  which  appellation 


he  invented:  established  a  literary  name  in  1848  by  his 
Sr^nea  de  In  Vic  de  Hvheme,  sketches  ])artly  satirical,  ])artly 
pathetic,  striking  as  well  by  their  realism  as  by  their  j)oet- 
ical  humor;  wrote  a  number  of  novels  in  the  Revue  den  JJeiix 
Mondex,  among  which  were  Adeline  Protatf  Payn  Latin, 
Vacances  de  CamiUe,  etc. ;  also  a  drama  in  one  act,  Le 
Bonhomme  jadis,  and  a  volume  of  poems,  Xt»  Nuit8  d'JJtver, 
and  d.  at  Paris  Jan.  28,  1801. 
Muriatic  Acid.  See  HvnnocHLonic  Acid, 
I>Iuric'ida>,  or  Muric'iUtC  [from  the  ancient  name 
Mnre.i],  a  family  of  gasteropod  moliuska  of  the  order 
Pectinubranchiata  and  sub-order  Rachiglossa,  The  head 
is  small  and  truncated ;  the  tentacles  moderate:  the  eyes 
sessile  at  the  outside  of  the  bases  of  the  tentacles ;  teeth 
of  the  lingual  ribbon  in  three  longitudinal  rows,  of  which 
the  central  (rachidian)  tooth  is  thick  and  quasi-prismatic, 
with  denticles  projecting  from  the  front  of  the  upper  sur- 
face, and  the  lateral  are  simple,  hook-like,  and  versatile; 
the  foot  is  moderate  and  entire ;  the  shell  varies  greatly  in 
the  respective  genera,  but  is  always  provided  with  a  more 
or  less  produced  anterior  canal,  and  generally  has  two  or 
more  varices  or  ridges,  indicating  former  thickened  mar- 
gins of  the  outer  lip  of  the  aperture  ;  the  columella  smooth. 
Two  sub-families  are  distinguishable  by  differences  of  the 
operculum — Muricina;  and  Purpurina*. 

The  MuricinEe,  the  typical  sub-family  of  the  Muricidge, 
have  the  operculum  ovate  and  annular,  but  with  the  nu- 
cleus more  or  less  approximated  to  the  apex.  This  sub- 
family is  a  very  large  one,  embracing  numerous  species, 
over  250  living  ones  being  distributed  in  the  various  trop- 
ical and  sub-tropical  seas,  and  a  few  in  the  colder  ones. 
They  have  been  differentiated  into  numerous  genera, 
among  the  chief  of  which  are  Murex  {which  has  been  sub- 
divided into  mivny  genera),  Muricidea,  Ocinchra,  Euj)hn- 
ra,  Tropkou,  Chorus,  VLi\d  Vrosalpiiix.  The  numerous  other 
genera  w^iieh  have  been  referred  to  this  family  have  been 
excluded  by  Drs,  Stimpson  and  Troschel,  and  relegated  to 
the  Purpuracea,  BuceinidiV.  etc.  The  most  common  forms 
upon  the  Northern  Atlantic  coast  of  the  U.  S.  are  Euphnra 
cuudata  and  Urosalpinx  cinerens.  The  purple  of  the  an- 
cients was  derived  from  the  animal  of  species  of  this  fam- 
ily, especially  Murex  tnniciihta,  and,  according  to  Wilde, 
heaps  of  broken  shells  of  the  species  named,  and  caldron- 
shaped  holes  in  the  rocks  in  which  the  animals  were  treated, 
still  remain  on  the  Tyrian  shore.  Theo.  Gill. 

Mur'idtE  [from  Mus,  gen.  Mitri8,i\\e  name  of  the  typ- 
ical genus],  a  large  family  of  the  rodent  order  and  simplici- 
dentate  sub-order.  The  skull  is  well  developed ;  the  in- 
fraorbital foramen  large,  generally  pyriform  and  con- 
tracted into  a  slit  below  (which  is  typically  bounded  ex- 
ternally by  a  plate  of  bone  arising  from  the  supramaxil- 
lary),  and  with  a  portion  for  the  masseter  muscle  as  well 
as  for  the  infraorbital  nerve  :  the  lower  jaw  with  the  coro- 
noid  and  condyloid  processes  in  nearly  the  same  vertical 
plane  with  each  other  and  with  the  descending  ramus,  the 
last  more  or  less  twisted  ;  molar  teeth  generally  ^  (rarely 
f  or  §)  X  2  ;  the  hind  legs  are  but  moderately  developed, 
and  t"he  animals  normally  progress  by  a  running  gait  ap- 
proaching to  leaping :  the  tibia  and  iibulaare  united  below; 
the  metatarsal  bones  separate  from  each  other;  a  ciecum  is 
present.  This  family  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  of  the 
order,  and  contains  about  300  species,  representing  about 
50  genera,  which  have  been  distributed  among  six  sub- 
families— viz.  Murina\  to  which  the  Spalacinte  and  Georhy- 
china;  are  adjuncts,  and  Arvicolinai,  with  which  the  Siph- 
neinae  and  EUobiinse  are  nearly  connected. 


The  North  American  species  of  this 
family  all  belong  to  the  sub-families 
Murime  and  Arvicolinie.  The  Mur- 
inie  are  animals,  like  the  common 
mouse  and  rat,  of  light  and  supple 
form,  quick  in  movement  ;  having  dark 
bright  eycit,  pointed  mobile  snout,  per- 
manent oars,  and  lengthened  limbs  and 
tail;  (he  molar  teeth  imve  roots,  and 
the  crowns  are  tubcrculated,  and  have 
crenato  margins;  the  incisors  are  coin- 
pressed  and  narrower  than  deep,  and 
those  of  the  lower  jaw  have  roots  which  jiroduce  a  protu- 
berance on  llic  outer  side  of  the  nmndible,  at  the  iinicr  notch 
between  the  condylar  and  eoronoid  ])rocesses.  Willi  these 
are  coincident  other  anatomical  characters.     To  this  «ub- 
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family  boloiig,  flooordlng  to  Dr.  Couoh,  nineteen  TJ.  fi. 
ciKj(!i(!H  ropn'McntinK  the?  ((ctiiirt  Mum,  typioiil  of  itm  ^Toiip 
MiU'dH,  iiiiiJ  tlm  (j;i'i»'riL  S'li'lumii,  .Sii/nnninii,  Or/ntnilt^ii,  urul 
J/ftprntnii/H,  hol(»nKi"K  *"  "'"  ^;r(n^\t  at'  SiKniodonttiH  :  tlio 
fiiriiMir  (;rMii|(  Iiuh  no  iinii^^fninin  Aiin'riL-un  HpuriitM,  Uiomo 
IniiiMi  in  Noitli  Aiiu'i-icii  Imviii^x  bfcn  intriMlii<:c<i  from  tiio 
(H.I  Woilil  ;  thu  lattLT  in  eliuructuriMtic  of  tln^  Anioriciin 
t'tiunii. 


Hrficola 


Tlio  Arvifoliiui'  an?  tliftint^iiiHlicil  by 
tlifir  Kqiiitt  iin<l  lii'iivy  r<lut|it',  tlirir  <lnll 
nio\  (>iiu;nl<4,  llicir  Htniill  t'VCH,  blunt 
Hnout,  Mniall  imi'I  rmliriK-ntiiry  LMirH,  and 
con)|)]ii'iili\  uly  nliorl  liitibn  ;  tbu  inoliirri 
(11(1  ;;i'ii(iiiilly  rootUrn^,  imil  ithviiy*  pro- 
viWfil  wifb  Hut  crownM.  wbicli  biivc  Hcr- 
rjiti'U  irnirj'iii.-* ;  the  iiii-iMorn  iiru  broiidcr  "*Hl      ■  • 

than  .i.'.|..  ami  th«  ror.H  .if  tho  lower  -^'"^W"«^/"«. 
unoH  Irnjjthi'nLMl  generally  into  ]irotuberance«  on  tho  out- 
nirinnf  tho  inaiHliblo  at  the  inner  nottrh  hetwi'cn  tlie  (^omly- 
hir  itml  cicsceniliiiif  iirni-cHsi'?* ;  this  Hiih  family  in  rliiufly 
tievi'ln|Kj<I  in  tho  ti'mptMiito  ami  arctic  rejfionn.  .«ome  of  tlio 
most  northern  niatnnialH  I  Mi/'ufrs)  helonj^inj;  to  the  i^roui). 
The  {genera  are  Anicuftt,  or  tlie  Oehl-mieo  (willi  four  huu- 
penera),  KrntnmifH,  Si/imptiitn}/ii,  Mi/oflnt,  ^'ioi/ck/im,  eontain- 
ini;  tho  lemminj^s,  and  Fitnr,  or  the  musk-rat.  Kloven 
North  American  cpeeipa  have  been  recopnizod  by  l)r. 
roues.     {8co  also  Lemuino,  Molk-Uat,  Moisk,  .Misk-rat, 

ItAT.)  TlIFonOKK  (JiLI,. 

MiiriMlo  fliAiiToi.oMK  Estkban).  b.  at  Seville,  wbero  ho 
was  biiptizi'd  Jnn.  1.  \i\\><;  roeeivcd  tho  first  instruction 
in  |iaintinj;  from  bis  uncle,  Juan  de  i'liMtillo,  in  wliO!*o 
studio  lu!  worked  with  Pedro  do  Moya.  Tn  Hi-'.l,  .hian  do 
Oiistillo  went  to  Ciidi/..  iind  Murillo  was  left  without  ;juidc. 
]le  was  very  busy,  however,  and  his  jiroduetirms  found  a 
roiuly  market  in  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America.  Tn  1*5(0, 
Peilro  de  Moya  returned  from  Kiifrbind,  where  lie  had 
ptuilicd  under  \'an  hyck,  und  ucrjuircd  tbiit  mjii;ical  clare- 
obseure  in  his,  coloring  Ity  which  the  unnatural  sharpness 
of  the  outlines  is  toned  down  ami  a  true  representiition 
of  the  livinj;;  form  obtained.  Murillo,  to  whom  this  method 
()f  paint  in;;  was  a  new  revelati<tn,  sat  down  immediately, 
I»:iintcd  a  shi]>load  (>f  Madonnas,  martyrs,  street-boys, 
etc.  for  the  eolonies,  anil  with  the  money  thus  earned  he 
stiirtcd  for  Italy  in  I6IU.  Arrived  iit  Madrid  he  met  with 
Velasquez,  who  received  him  in  his  aeadeniy,  procured 
bim  admission  to  the  galleries  of  Madrid  und  the  Kscu- 
rial:  and  Murillo  settled  down  at  Miitlrid.  where  for  three 
years  he  studied,  eopyincf  tlio  works  of  Titian,  \'an  l>yck. 
Uibera,  and  Velasquez.  On  his  return  to  Seville  the  friars 
of  tho  convent  of  San  Franeiseo  entrusted  him  with  the 
decoration  of  their  cloister,  and  the  eleven  pictures  ho 
painted  for  them  at  onco  established  his  fame.  Orders 
came  in  multitudes,  and  his  name  spread  rapidly  from 
Spain,  over  all  lOurope.  lie  produced  a  ^reat  number  of  jiic- 
tures.  which  are  ap])reciateil  still  more  in  our  days  than  in 
his  own  time;  founded  an  academy  at  Seville  from  which 
many  talenteci  pujdls  issued;  and  d.  in  his  native  city 
Apr.  .1,  KISH.  unanimously  acknowled'^ed  as  the  greatest  ' 
(laiutcr  of  his  ai^e.  Pictures  by  him  are  found  in  all  tho 
European  galleries,  but  ho  is  best  reprcscntcil  in  the  Tin- 
akothek  of  Munich,  which  contains  a  number  of  his  genro  [ 

1)ictures;  in  tho  Louvre  of  Paris,  where  is  found  his  cele-  I 
)rated  J/(r(/«)ijiirt  ;  in  tho  museum  of  i\Ifulrid.  winch  pos- 
sesses twenty-four  excellent  jtictures  by  hini :  and  in  Se- 
ville, which  still  contains  not  only  tho  greatest  number.  I 
but  also  the  most  excellent,  of  his  pictures.  He  often  rep-  I 
resented  scenes  of  real  life,  and  sometimes  he  was  very 
bold  btpth  in  the  choice  of  the  subject  and  in  its  treatment; 
but  the  represeutatifin  is  always  very  •ijracefnl  and  exqui- 
sitely humorous:  and  although  Murillo's  hunu.ir  is  some- 
thing unique  in  its  peculiarity,  it  seldom  fails  to  charm. 
His  most  celebrated  pictures,  however,  treat  religions  sub- 
jects, often  of  an  entirely  ideal  character,  and  the  glow 
and  ])urity  of  the  reli>rious  enthusiasm  they  reveal  are 
wtuiderful.  and  made  still  more  impressive  in  the  repre- 
sentation by  a  coloring  which,  blooming  in  the  brightest 
tints  and  melting  nwny  in  tho  most  delicate  shades,  seems 
tho  very  medium  for  the  expression  of  such  iilens.  Never- 
theless, even  his  most  ideal  e<unpositions  never  contradict 
his  realistic  sym|iathies  ;  his  Mat/mitut  is  not  the  heavenly 
queen,  but  the  beautil'ul  woman,  and  everywhere  his  power- 
ful genius  knew  how  to  unite  the  strongest  difTercnces  into 
tho  most  perfect  harmony.  Clemens  Petersen. 
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Mil'ro  Laca^no,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  nrovlnee  of 

I'otf-nza,  Mitnated  on  the  flope  of  u  hill  about  Jo  mileK  from 
Mi-Ill.      It  )M  Murroundcd   by  a  wall,  r-onlaini  xomu    gooil 
buildingH,  with  a  hiiiuII  library  and  several  eharitable  in 
HiilulionH.      In  the  cuMlIc  of  thix  town  Joanna  I.  of  .Napli 
wan  f-ufloealed  in  I.tH^  by  order  of  her  adopted  Mon,  Churle-, 
duke  of  Dnraz/.o.      Pop,  in  |S7(,  7it:>\. 

iMiiroin',  or  .Mooroin,  town  of  Knropcan  Runcia. 
government  of  Vbidimir.  on  the  Oka.  It  ih  an  old  and 
pieture-que  town,  with  large  manufactures  of  lin<>n  und 
fiiilcloth,  anri  extensive  quarricM  of  gypftuni  und  ulubufiter 
in  the  vicinity.     J*op.  IO,:i:;h. 

Mur'phy,  pont-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Ohcrokoo  co,,  N.  C, 
near  the  boundary-line  between  Tennennec  ami  (leorgiu, 
hart  I  newspaper.  I  hoteln,  and  fine  BtoreH.  (fold  und  a 
brown  hematite  iron  oro  exift.  I*op.  of  v.  17.'*;  of  Ip. 
l''!''-  •'■  O'lloitr.itTWjN,  KiJ.  "CiiKitoKKK  Ukhauk" 

itliirphv,  tp.  of  Ililehie  eo.,  M'cst  Vu.     Pop.  IG05. 

Mlirpliy  f  AuTMiu).  b.  at  flooniqiiin.  Ireland,  Dec.  27, 
]71.'7;  was  educated  at  the  Ciithrdie  etdlege  of  St.  Omer, 
Franco;  wan  admitted  a«  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn  ]7't(\, 
and  called  to  the  bar  17112,  but  his  life  waH  cdiiefly  devoted 
to  literary  pursuits.  He  was  reaHi.nabty  Hiiccen"nful  an  a 
dniniatist.  as  an  essayist,  nnrl  as  a  political  writer.  Ho 
edited  ncveral  papers  of  a  Tory  complexion,  and  reeeiverl 
tho  office  of  commissioner  of  bankrujitf  and  a  pension  of 
£200  in  his  old  age.  He  is  now  remembered  only  for  hi-< 
Li'/c  of  (itirrir/c  (1801)  and  his  translationfl  of  7\iritnM  (\ 
vols..  I79;j)  and  iS'dlfunt  (lHtl7),  the  bitter  completed  by  tho 
poet  Moore.      1).  in  London  .June  IS,  180,0. 

]>Iiirphy  (IIknhv  Cnrsf:).  b.  in  Brooklyn,  \.  Y.,  .July  'A, 
IHIO;  graduated  at  Columbia  College  IS:ifl;  waH  admitted 
to  tho  bar  \H:r.i ;  became  city  attorney  of  Brooklyn,  mayor 
1842.  member  of  Congress  184:1-49,  member  of' the  State 
constitutional  convention  18|fi,  minister  to  Holland  18.')", 
subsequently  a  member  of  both  houses  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture;   published  translations  of  Do  Vries's  VoyntffH  /rum 

J/nlfmul  10.^2-44,  liroail  Atln'rc  to  the  Viiifni  Xrthcrinud 
Prort'jircH,  THc  Antholtujy  of  Xetc  Nftherlnnd,  or  Trnnnfn- 
tiiiiiR  from  the  Enrty  Ifutrh  PmtH  of  \cw  York,  tcith  Mt- 
moi'i'H  (IH(»;'i).  and  Joiiruui  of  n  Vtit/af/e  to  New  York  in 
J070-SO  (18(;S).  Ho  has  written  much  in  the  Anieriean 
Qiiftrtrrft/  lOrxrir,  the  //tHtoriral  Afatjtiziii*',  and  elflcwhcro 
upon  the  early  Dutch  history  of  Now  York. 

Murphy  (John),  b.  in  South  Carolina  17ftfi;  graduotcd 
at  South  ('ar()lina  College  1808;  removed  in  1817  to  Ala- 
bama ;  was  governor  of  Alabama  1826-29  ;  M.  C.  1833-35. 
D.  in  Clark  co.,  Ala.,  Sept.  21,  I84I. 

Murphy's,  post-v.  of  Calaveras  co.,  Cal.,  14  miles 
S.  K.  of  San  Andreas.  Near  by  are  tho  Big  Trees  of  Ca- 
laveras. 

Mur'physborou^h,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  .Tackflon 
CO..  111.,  on  the  Big  .Muddy  Biver  and  on  the  (rrand  Tower 
and  Carbondale  K.  U..  tJ  miles  W.  of  Carbondale  and  15 
miles  K.  of  tho  I^Iississipjii  River,  has  a  local  trade  and  2 
weekly  newspapers.     Pop.  34tJ4. 

iMur'physburg,  post-v.  of  Jasper  co.,  Mc,  21  miles 
from  Carthage. 

-Mur'rah  (Pexoletox),  b.  in  Alabama;  graduated  at 
Brown  Cniversity  IS48;  was  governor  of  Texas  ISG.H-Ga; 
d.  at  .Monterey,  Mex..  Sept.  23,  1SG5. 

Mur'rain,  a  name  popularly  given  to  epizootic  disease?, 
especially  those  which  anect  domestic  animals.  The  terra 
is  such  a  loose  one  that  it  is  impossible  to  employ  it  exce]tt 
in  tho  most  general  way.  It  does  not  now  designate  any 
one  specific  disease, 

Murray,  a  river  of  Australia  (which  Pee). 

Mur'ray,  county  of  Georgia,  bounded  X.  by  TcnnesFec. 
Area,  400  square  miles.  It  is  mountainous,  and  conta.ins 
much  fine  scenery  and  considerable  mineral  wealth.  Much 
of  the  Foil  is  fertile  and  adapted  to  corn  and  wheat  culture. 
Cap.  Sjiring  Place.      Pop.  (l.'iDO. 

Murray,  county  in  tho  S.  W.  of  Minnesota.  Area.  720 
square  miles.  It  is  a  fino  prairie-region,  with  many  lakes, 
and  is  adapted  to  grain-culture.      Pop.  209. 

iMurray,  tp.  of  Alameda  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  2400. 

Murray,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Callaway  co.,  Ky..  42  miles 
S.  S.  K.  of  Paducah.     Pop.  17H. 

Murray,  post-tp,  of  Orleans  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Xcw 
York  Central  B.  U..  Koehester  and  Suspension  Bridge 
division,  50  miles  K.  of  Suspension  Bridge.  It  contains 
several  small  villages.     Pop.  2522. 

Murray  {Com.  .^i.EXANDKn^.  b.  at  Chcjiertown,  Md.. 
in  1755;  in  early  life  a  sailor,  was  et^mmissioned  a  lieu- 
tenant in  tho  Bevohilionary  navy  177fi,  hnt  having  no 
vessel,  served  in  tho  1st  Maryland  regiment  in  the  cam- 
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paign  of  White  Plains  and  Flatbush,  receiving  promotion 
to  a  oaptaincv.    At  the  close  of  1777  he  was  given  command 


of  a  privateer,  in  which  he  was  captured  by  a  British 
squadron ;  was  exchanged  ;  volunteered  as  a  lieutenant  on 
board  the  frigate  Trumbull,  and  was  again  taken  prisoner 
by  British  vessels  after  a  sanguinary  engagement  off  the 
Capes  of  Delaware,  on  which  occasion  he  was  severely 
wounded.  This  experience  did  not  prevent  him  from 
a<'ain  taking  service  in  the  Alliance  frigate,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  war  he  had  participated  in  thirteen  engage- 
ments in  the  army  or  niivy.  On  the  organization  of  the 
American  navy  in  179S,  Murray  was  commissioned  as  cap- 
tain ;  served  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  Mediterranean, 
where  he  fought  a  flotilla  of  seventeen  Tripolitan  gun- 
boats :  was  appointed  in  his  old  age  to  the  command  of 
the  Philadelphia  navy-yard,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  Oct.  (!,  1821,  at  which  period  he  was  the  senior  offi- 
cer of  the  navy. 

Murray  (Alexandeh).  D.  D..  b.  at  Dunkitterick,  Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, Scotland,  Oct.  22,  177.5,  was  the  son  of  a 
shepherd,  and  displayed  from  childhood  such  extraordi- 
nary proficiency  in  the  acquisition  of  languages,  and  so 
greiit  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  as  to  attract  the  notice  of 
several  clergymen,  by  whom  he  was  enabled  to  enter  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He  took 
orders  in"  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  after  serving  in 
several  parishes  was  elected  in  1S12  professor  of  Oriental 
literature  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  His  remark- 
able knowledge  of  .Semitic  languages  procured  from  the 
widow  of  James  Bruce  a  commission  to  classify  the  exten- 
sive collection  of  manuscripts  formed  by  that  celebrated 
traveller,  and  also  to  bring  out  a  second  thoroughly  re- 
vised and  annotated  edition  of  his  Trarela  in  Abysaiiiin, 
which  appeared  in  1807  (7  vols.),  accompanied  by  a  Life 
of  the  author.  In  1811,  Dr.  Murray  was  called  upon  to 
translate  a  letter  from  the  king  of  Abyssinia  to  the  Eng- 
lish government,  being  probably  the  only  British  scholar 
at  that  time  acquainted  with  the  Geez  or  old  literary  Ethi- 
opio  language.  In  1812  he  published  Outlines  of  Oriental 
Philolorftj,  comprehendimj  the  Orammilticnl  I'rineiples  of  the 
Hebrew,  Si/riitc,  Clialdee',  Arahie,  and  A  hi/sainian  Langunijeii, 
a  manu-alintended  for  the  use  of  his  students.  D.  at  Edin- 
burgh Apr.  15,  1813.  He  left  in  MS.  a  Hiatory  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Lani/ungea,  or  Iteaearehee  into  the  Affinitiea  of  the 
Teutonie.drecl:,  Celtic,  Sclmonie,  and  Indian  A^dd'oM,  pub- 
lished at  Edinburgh  in  182.3  (2  vols.),  a  work  of  vast  learn- 
ing, but  rendered  useless  by  the  foundation  of  the  new  school 
of  comparative  philology. 

Murray  (ALEXAsnEn),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  .Tan.  2,  1816,  in 
Pennsylvania;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Aug. 
22,  1835;  became  a  p.assed  midshipman  in  1841,  a  lieu- 
tenant in  1847,  a  commander  in  1862,  a  captain  in  1S66,  a 
commodore  in  1871 ;  served  on  the  B.  coast  of  Mexico 
during  our  war  with  that  country,  and  participated  in  the 
capture  of  .•VIvar.ado,  Tampico,  Tobasco,  Tuspan.  and  Vera 
Cruz:  was  engaged  in  nearly  all  the  brilliant  oper.ati(ms 
of  the  navy  in  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina  in  1862,  and 
was  highly  distinguished  for  "  coolness  and  courage." 

FoxHAi.i.  A.  Parker. 
Murray  (Sir  George),  K.  B.,  F.  11.  S.,  D.  C.  L..  b.  in 
Perthshire  Feb.  0,  1772;  entered  the  army  1789;  served 
with  great  merit  in  the  wars  against  N.apoleon ;  was  gov- 
ernor of  Canada  1813-13  ;  was  prominent  in  public  life  in 
England,  holding  positions  of  distinction  ;  became  a  full 
general  in  the  army  1841 ;  d.  at  London  .Tuly  28, 1846.  He 
edited  the  Marlhorouyh  Deapatehea  (3  vols.,  1845). 

Murray  (HiiGn),  b.  at  North  Berwick,  ScotLand,  in 
1779:  became  at  an  early  age  a  clerk  in  the  excise-office 
at  Edinburgh,  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  literature,  espe- 
cially to  geography.  He  edited  the  .SV«('ii  Mar/azine,  con- 
tributed to  the  Edinhurr/h  <la:etteer  and  the  Trnnanettona 
of  the  learned  societies,  and  wrote  for  the  Edinburgh  Cab- 
inet Libriini  7  volumes  of  Ifiatory  nf  Diaeoverien  and  ycriii- 
c(«— namely,  Africa  (2  vols.,  1817),  Aaia  (3  vols.,  1820), 
and  North  Am'eriea  {2  vols.,  1829),  and  10  volumes  of  de- 
scriptive geography — namely,  liritiah  India  (3  vo\s.),  China 
(3  vols.).  U.  S.  of  Ameriea  {'A  vols.),  and  Marco  Polo's  Trarela 
(1  vol.,  1839).  His  principal  work  was  tho  Enei/clopn-dia 
of  C,o,,raplii/  (1834).     D.  at  London  Mar.  4,  1846. 

Murray,  or  Moray  (.James  Stuart).  Earl  of,  known 
in  Scotch  history  as  the  "  good  regent,"  b.  about  1533,  was 
II  imtural  son  of  .James  V.  by  Lady  Margaret  Erskine,  who 
iM'tcrwarrls  married  Sir  Uob'crt  Douglas  of  Lochleven  :  was 
UKide  by  his  father  comTiiciidiitor  of  the  prii>ry  of  St.  An- 
drew's 'in  l.'i38,  and  subsc(|ucntly  acquired  the  pricu-y  of 
Pittenwccm  ami  that  of  Mn<;on  in  France,  with  a  dispen- 
sation to  hold  three  benefices,  and  took  in  1544  an  oath  of 
fealty  to  I'ope  Paul  III.  In  1.517  he  accompaniedhis  half- 
sister  Mary  I  al'lirvvards  the  celebrated  "queen 


upon  the  island  of  St.  Monan,  on  the  coast  of  Fifeahire, 
made  by  Lord  Clinton,  and  drove  the  Invaders   back  to 
their  ships.     In  1 J56  ho  joined  the  Scottish  Reformers,  and 
almost  immediately  assumed  the  political  leadership  of  the 
Protestant  party.    lie  was  one  of  the  Scottish  commission- 
ers to  witness  Mary's  marriage  to  the  dauphin  of  France 
(1558);    was  appointed  member  of   the  council  for  civil 
affairs  Dec,  1559,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  the  .Articles  June, 
1560;  was  sent  as  envoy  to  France  Apr.,  1561,  to  invito 
his  sister  Mary  to  return  to  .Scotland  as  queen,  and  on  her 
arrival  in  August  became  her  prime  minister  and  chief 
adviser,  protecting  the  Protestants  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  religious  privileges,  while  he  insisted  upon  the  queen's 
right  to  worship  according  to  her  Catholic  antecedents.    In 
Feb.,  1562,  he  was  created  earl  of  Mar,  and  soon  iifterward 
married  Lady  Agnes  Keith,  daughter  of  the  earl  marischal, 
but  in  the  same  year  i-esigned  the  title  of  Mar  in  favor  of 
his  uncle,  Lord  Er.skine,  who  claimed  it  by  right,  and  re- 
ceived in  its  stead  the  earldom  of  JIurray  ;  defeated  the 
rebel  earl  of  Iluntly  at  Corrichie,  and  governed  Scotland 
with  prudence,  though  incurring  the  displeasure  of  Knox 
and  the  extreme  Protestants  by  his  studied  neutrality  in 
the   religious   conflict  then   beginning.     In   15G5  ho  lost 
power  by  opposing  Mary's  m,arriag6  with  Damley,  which 
he  took  up  arms  to  prevent,  but  was  defeated  and  forced 
to  escape  into  England.     Ho  was  recalled  the  following 
year,  and  arrived  at  Edinburgh  in  March,  the  day  after 
the  assassination  of  llizzio,  to  which  he  was  supposed  to 
have  been  accessory,  as  also  to  the  murder  of  Dai-nley  in 
the  following  year,  though  his  complicity  in  the  latter 
crime  is  much  less  cort.ain.     He  left  Edinburgh  the  day 
before  that  event,  and  proceeded  to  France,  also  visiting 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  England ;  returned  to  Scotland  in  July ; 
found  Mary  after  her  marriage  with  Bothwell  a  prisoner 
in  Lochleven  Castle,  where  he  visited  her  and  induced  her 
to  abdiciite,  July  22.     He  was  proclaimed  regent  Aug-.  22: 
maintained  himself  by  arms  against  his  sister  after  her 
escape,  defeated  her  forces  at  Langside  May  13,  1568,  and 
firmly  established  his  authority  :  attended  the  6.ame  year 
at  the  trial  of  Mary  at  York  for  the  murder  of  Darnley ; 
gave  his  testimony  against  her,  and  ]iroduced  as  evidence 
the  famous  "  casket  letters,"  the  authenticity  of  which  has 
ever  since  been  so  warmly  debated.     JIurray  returned  to 
his  government,  which  he  administered  with  skill,  vigor, 
and  success  until  he  was  assassinated  in  the  streets  of  Lin- 
lithgow by  a  bullet  fired  from  a  window  by  J.amcs  Hamil- 
ton of  Bothwellhaugh,  Jan.  23,  1570.     Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Murray  (John),  b.  at  Alton,  Hants.  England,  Dec.  10, 
1741;  removed  in  youth  to  Cork;  became  an  occasion.al 
preacher  among  the  Wesleyans ;  adopted  Universalist 
opinions  in  England  somewhat  later;  came  in  1770  to 
America,  and  travelled  extensively,  preaching  his  new 
doctrine,  and  was  from  time  to  time  subjected  to  violence; 
held  Universalist  pastorates  in  Gloucester,  Oxford,  and  Bos- 
ton. Mass. ;  was  for  a  time  chaplain  in  the  Revolutionary 
army;  published  several  volumes,  including  an  Autohior/- 
raphii ;  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  .\mcrican  Univeri-alism. 
(See'UNiVERSALiSTS.)  D.  at  Boston,  M.ass.,  Sept.  3,  1815. 
Murray  (.Toun).  F.  P.  A.,  b.  in  London  Nov.  27,  1778, 
son  of  a  Scotchman  n.amcd  John  McMurray  (b.  in  Edin- 
burgh 1745;  d.  in  London  Nov.  10.  1793),  who  founded  a 
prosperous  bookselling  shop  in  London.  Succeeding  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  to  his  father's  business,  young  Murray 
ultimately  became  the  friend  and  liberal  patron  of  a  famous 
circle  of 'literary  men.  most  of  whose  works  he  published. 
Among  them  were  Byron,  Moore.  Campbell,  Crabbe,  Irving, 
and  (Mfford,  the  latter  of  whom  edited  for  many  years  Mur- 
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ray's  Quartcrh/  llcrien:  founded  in  1809  as  a  Tory  organ 
in  opposition  to  the  Edinhur.jli  Hrrie<e.  In  1812.  Murray 
removed  his  business  fr.im  Fleet  street  to  Albemarle  street, 
where  it  still  remains.  1>.  at  London  June  27,  1843.— His 
son,  bearing  the  same  name,  b.  in  1808  and  educated  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  has  since  conducted  the  business, 
mainlaini'ng  the  high  rc].utati.m  of  the  house.  He  has 
edited  an  excellent  scries  entitled  tlie  Home  and  Colonial 
Library,  personally  sii))eriiitended  the  ]ire]iaration  of  tho 
well-known  Murra'ifa  llandbooha  of  Travel,  and  has  hnnight 
out,  among  others,  the  works  of  ILillam.  Grote,  Milman, 
Layard,  Wilkinson.  Ilawlinson.  William  Smith.  Lycll, 
Miirchison,  Livingstone,  and  Darwin.  In  1869  he  estab- 
lished t!ic  Aeadenui.  the  most  scholarly  literary  and  crit- 
ical weekly  pa]ier  ever  published  in  England. 

Murray  I  LiNULEv),  b.  in  1745  at  Swatara,  near  Lan- 
caster, I'a. ;  removeil  in  1753  to  New  York  with  hi^Jiilher, 
a  (Jiiaker  merchant;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  l"_6;  be- 
came a  successful  merchant  of  New  York,  and  in  1781  re- 
tired from  business;  sett  Id  at  ll<.ldgatc.  near  York.  Eng- 
land, and  devoted  himselt  to  literary  pursuits  :  best  known 
by  his  Em/liah  C'lviiiimoii  17115),  which  was  for  nniny  years 


to  I''ranc 


id    ill    I  lie   followi 


ng  year  repelled  a  descent  1  regarded  'as  tho  best  authority  on  tho  subject,  and  had  a 
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|iri»llKi<>ii>'  currency,  iinrticulurly  in  Groat  Uriluin;  pub- 
iirtliotl  iilsi)  rin  Kiitflinn  Uraihr,  n  Hpellin;^  bntik,  und  other 

utluL-iitiiiiuil  wiirkp',  nil  Aiitohinf/nifjuf,  ni[il  ntfiiiu  ri^li^ioiift 
wniliK,  which  weru  |ii>|iular.     I),  iit  lj»l<l;{i>tu  I'Vb.  ICi,  IK'Jd. 

Allirniy  (  Nicikii.as),  I).  I).,  b.  iit  IlullynuHhic,  Inrbinil, 
l>r<'.  li.'t,  IHD.'l;  cHiiie  in  IHIS  tii  (hi)  If.  S.,  uihI  wiim  upiircn- 
li'-i<il((i  lliirpcr  A.  HroH,  to  ii-iirn  printin;;;  ^rii<luiit(-i|  ut 
U'illiiiiii.-'C..lli'j;c  l.s'Jli;  Kind  it'll  llM-i,lii);y  nil  hunt  Kniiluiil  ill); 
lit  Princeton;  u.^iHiiinuit  il  I'rcHbylcriiiii  liustonitu  ut  Wilkc!-- 
bfirrc,  1*11.;  piiHlor  of  tlio  Kirnt  cliurcli,  I'ili/.iibcthtown.  N. .!., 
IH.^i.'l-dl.  Ilin  "  Kirwiin"  lettorH  to  .Arclibinhop  Mii^Im;h  ^;iivi! 
htiTi  fiinic  iiM  11  polemic.  AIho  aiil.lior  ot'iui  liiMtoricul  work  re- 
tail I'd  in  j;  Mii/iifictlitown,  .\.  .1.  ( IS  I  1 ),  11  voliinic  of  iMiroj'ciin 
nk(!l.chu.i,  Hiniimiltm  lit  lliimi'  (IHil!),  I'liiinh  and  oilur  .",vi- 
rflllniiH  (LS.'il),  /l,iii/iii  llimif  (I'lJ'J),  und  otbor  wurka.  I'. 
lit  Kli/.iibcthtown.  N.'.l.,  Fob.  I,  LStll. 

Miirrny  (  Wimiam  i.     Sec  Masskiki.d,  Eaiii.  op. 

Ifliirriiy  (Wiiiiam  IIinkv  il.viiiii.wis),  b.  at  (iuilford, 
I'.inn.,  Apr.  L'll.  ISIII;  Knidniitcrl  ut  Vulo  in  l««a;  held 
pUHlonitcs  in  Connccliciit.  und  in  ISliS  bccnino  ininiittcr  of 
tlic  I'lirk  ulrcct  ('on);rcKationiil  cduindi,  lionton,  Mass.;  ttt- 
tiiincd  u  wide  popularity  aa  n.  prcui  bcr  and  lecturer;   au- 

tlKir    of     f.'.im/,    I.i/c    in    l/ir    Ailifmlililr    .Uulinlililln     (IH08), 

Miitir-I/,,//  SVnimiin  (I.H70),  The  I'li/cri  Ili.ric  (1873),  etc. 
Murray  (William  Vavs),  b.  in  Maryland  in  1762;  re- 
ceived a  olussicul  oliicution;  went  to  Lonilnn  after  the 
peace  of  I7S:!,  und  .•itiidierl  law  in  the  Teniplo  for  (hreo 
ycurn;  wa.i  elected  a  incinbcr  of  the  Maryland  legislature 
on  hia  return,  unil  nut  in  ConxrosH  17i)l-'J7;  took  a  very 
prouiincnt  pint  in  the  infant  lc);ialalion  of  the  U.  S.,  and 
iiud  few  supci-ior.-*  cither  in  erudition,  elo(|ucn<!C,  wit,  jud(^- 
iiu'lil.  or  .•'kill  in  deliule.  lie  wui  uppointcil  by  Washing- 
ton minister  to  the  .Vethorlunds  17Hr,  and  by  Pros.  Adams 
envoy  to  l''ranec  I7'JII.  Oliver  Kllswortb  and  (iov.  William 
K.  Davie  were  afterwards  ussociated  with  him  as  jilenipo- 
tcnliaries  in  France,  but  the  convention  signed  at  Paris 
.Sept.  .III.  ISIK),  which  put  nn  end  to  the  .serious  dilliciiltics 
between  the  V.  .S.  und  Frunce,  was  mainly  the  work  of 
Murray,  lie  returned  to  his  post  at  the  Hague,  where  ho 
roniainod  until  Dec,  ISIII,  and  il.  at  Cambridge,  Md.,  Dec. 
1 1.  ISO:;,     lie  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  The  Coimli- 

ttltiiulH  Hint  Itiiict  nf  the    V.  S. 

JHurrny  (William  Wilkinson),  M.  T).,b.  in  .Southamp- 
ton CO.,  Va.,  .Inly  L'll.  Isl.'i;  graduated  in  Queen's  I'ollege 
University,  Dublin.  Ireland;  in  obstetrics  in  the  r,ying-in 
Hospital  of  the  samo  city  I8I1S;  and  is  now  professor  of 
materia  inedicu  and  therapeutics  in  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons.  Itallimoro,  Md.  Paul  F.  Eve. 

DIurray  Kivcr,  the  i)rincipa!  river  of  .Australia,  rises 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  .\ustr.Tlian  .Vlps,  und  falls  into 
Flncountcr  liay  in  hit.  35°  20'  8.,  after  a  long  and  tortuous 
course.  Its  iniuilh  is  too  shallow  to  bo  entered  by  large 
vessels,  but  its  whole  lower  juirt  is  navigable. 

Miirshcdnhiid',  or  Moorshodabad,  town  of  Brit- 
ish India,  presidcn.-y  of  Calcutta,  on  the  Bhugratti.  It 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  liengal,  and  is  a  large  and 
straggling  town,  extending  along  the  river  for  a  distance 
of  nearly  8  miles,  but,  with  excejitiou  of  the  palace  and 
some  mosques,  it  is  meanly  built,  its  houses  being  mostly 
mud  huts.  Situated  i>n  the  main  road  between  (Calcutta 
and  the  North-west  Pio\  inees,  it  has  an  im)Hirtant  trade. 
Pop.  l.iO.lKHI.  of  whom  (ill,OU0  are  Mohammedans  and  the 
rest  Hindoos. 

Murvic'dro,  town  of  Spain,  provineo  of  Valencia,  on 
the  Palancia.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  SAGrsTt'M 
{which  see),  iind  contains  many  interesting  remains,  among 
which  is  a  remarkably  well-preserved  theatre.      Pop.  liHKi. 

.Musa'ccJC  (from  Mumi.  the  principal  genus],  a  small 
natural  order  of  endogenous  herbs  of  very  large  size,  all 
tropical.  The  most  important  products  of  the  order  are 
the  jilantain.  banana,  and  the  fibre  called  manila  hemp. 

Dlusii'iis  (.loiiANN  Kaiil  Arr.rsT),  b.  at  .lena  173J: 
studied  divinity:  became  in  1703  governor  of  tho  court 
pages  at  Weimar,  anil  in  1770  became  a  professor  in  the 
gymnasium.  I),  at  Weimar  t)ct.  28,  1787.  Is  remembered 
as  "the  good  Musiius,"  ami  as  tho  author  of  Vulhsmiin-hen 
(ler  Deiitnchi-n  (1782),  a  collection  of  pleasing  talcs,  still 
very  popular;  wrote  also  (/nindinon  der  Zweitr.  (1760), 
I'hjiniiiijiiumiiK-he  /^iscn  ( 1778-S9),  against  Lavatcr:  Freund 
Beinn  Ki-mhciiimiijrn  (1783),  Sirams/edern  (1787-97). 

flliisca.     See  Fi.v. 

Mus'eadiiic  Grape  (  Vitin  vulpina.  Linn.),  a  Southern 
species  known  by  the  name  of  Bullacc  or  Bullitt  grape,  not 
growing  further  N.  than  North  Carolina.  The  white  .scup- 
pornong,  one  of  its  varieties,  is  much  esteemed  in  the  iSoutn- 
ern  States,  but  is  not  worth  cultivating  at  the  North. 

Mus'c.x  rolitan'tes  [I,at.  for  "flitting  flies"],  a  name 
given  to  the  black,  or  more  rarely  very  bright,  floating  ob- 


I  Jcetn  which  Homolirooii  acorn  tn  appear  bcforo  tho  oycii.    If 
I  fixed  und  periiianent  bliiek  Kpols  appear,  moving  with  one 

or  both  of  the  eye«,  there  in  reason  to  Cll^pect  orgllliie  ,li. 
'  ease  of  the  i:ye,  and  an  expert  oculist  should  be  consulli-d. 
If  the  spolH  fall  or  Kwariii  upward,  il  in  believed  (bat  (bey 
are  fTiiUKed  by  small  and  uniiiiportunt  opueitieH  floating  in 
the  biimors  id'  the  cyei*. 

iMiiN't'iirdinc,  one  of  tho  dostrucllvo  ditcancii  which 
bale  of  late  yearn  <;oinniitted  such  ruvugeii  among  silk- 
worms. It  Ih  ehuriuderixeil  by  a  parasitic  vegetation,  the 
growth  of  a  microscopic  plant  culled  /lolri/liii  lliitniiiim,  a. 
fungus  resembling  the  vegetation  of  mould  and  mildew. 

Muscat',  or  MaNkat,  a  powerful  and  extensive  Arabic 
slate  or  imumiit.  which  originally  consi»led  both  of  African 
und  Asiatic  terril<iries.  but  which  in  IN.'.r,.  at  the  death  of 
the  imam  Said  Scid,  was  divided  between  his  two  sons,  ono 
receiving  tho  African  territories, extending  along  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Africa  from  the  equator  to  (,'apo  Delgado,  with 
/.un/ibur  for  its  cupital.  und  the  other  the  Asiolic  territory, 
Hitiiuteil  in  Omun.  Arabiu.  und  extencling  along  the  Persian 
(iiilf  und  the  Strait  of  Orinuz  from  lut.  22°  2.'i'  to  20°  23'  N., 
with  iVIuscut  for  its  capital.  The  Arabian  territory, or  Mus- 
cat proper,  to  which  belongs  a  tract  of  land  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Persian  (iulf  in  the  Persian  province  of  Luris- 
tan,  consists  of  a  low.  hot.  but.  if  well  watereil,  very  fertile 
coast-binil,  producing  ci,lton.  sugar,  rice,  inai/c,  watermel- 
ons, and  bananas.  ItebinrI  this  coast-land  rises  a  inoun- 
j  tainous  region  consisting  of  bare  und  nuked  ranges  en- 
closing beautiful  and  fertile  valleys,  where  the  coffee  trco 
grows,  and  figs,  almonds,  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  walnuts, 
and  apjiles.  On  the  inner  slojic  of  these  mountains  lies  a 
row  of  oases,  mostly  inhabited  by  Bedouins,  ami  behind 
the  oases  stretch  the  .Arabian  deserts.  The  area  and  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  of  this  state  are  unknown,  though  its 
commercial  relations  both  with  F'urope  and  America  have 
become  very  important  during  the  last  half  century. 

Muscat,  or  .Maskat,  capital  of  the  iinamat  of  Muscat, 
in  a  fertile  |dain  in  lut.  23°  3s'  N.,  Ion.  68°  40'  E..  surround- 
ed by  gardens  and  plantations  of  ilate-palms,  on  the  border 
of  an  inlet  of  the  ocean  whiidi  forms  a  spacious  and  safe 
harbor.  The  city  is  fortified,  but  rather  poorly  built,  ond 
its  climate  is  extremely  hot  and  unbealttiy  to  Europeans. 
Its  inhabitants,  numbering  about  011,000,  consist  of  Arabs, 
Hindoos,  negroes,  and  .lews,  ami  carry  on  a  very  important 
trade  in  cofl'ce.  |iearls,  salt  fish,  dycstufTs,  and  other  Persian 
and  Arabian  goods. 

Muscatel',  Muscadel',  or  Mus'cat,  a  name  applied 
to  a  large  class  of  fragrant  sweet  and  heady  wines.  The 
name  comes  remotely  from  the  Arabic  7)io«/.-o/.  "muskv." 
The  principal  varieties  are  Cape  muscat,  the  red  and  white 
wines  of  Koiissillon  in  France,  and  the  lachrymachristi  of 
Italy.     The  name  is  given  to  certain  varieties  of  grapo. 

Muscatine',  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  Iowa.  Area.  loO 
square  miles.  It  is  boundeil  S.  E.  by  the  Mississippi  Kiver. 
It  is  uneven  and  very  fertile,  and  abounds  in  coal.  Live- 
stock, grain,  ancl  wool  are  leading  products.  There  arc 
important  manufactures  of  carriages,  harnesses,  metallic 
wares,  etc.  The  county  is  traversed  by  various  railroads. 
Cap.  Muscatine.     Pop.  21.088. 

Muscatine,  city  of  Bloomington  tp..  cap.  of  Muscatine 
CO..  lu.,  31  7  miles  above  .St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  on  the  S.  W.  branch  of  the  Chicago  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  and  the  .Mu.scatine  branch  of  the  Burlington  Cedar 
Rapids  and  Minnesota  R.  Rs..  has  lino  schools,  1  j  churches, 
3  banks,  2  neivspapers.  4  large  saw-mills,  1  wagon  and 
plough  factory.     Pop.  0718. 

Maiiix  Bros.,  Ens.  and  Props.  "  Mi'scatixe  Journal." 
.Musch'elkalk  [tier,  for  "shell-lime"],  in  (Jcrmany, 
the  great  .Middle  Triassic  limestone,  resting,  typically, 
upon  the  Bunter  sandstcin,  and  covered  by  the  Keupcr  or 
red  marl  beds.  It  is  named  for  its  abundant  fossils,  and 
supplies  lime,  marl,  rock-salt,  gypsum,  and  building-stone. 
Mnsci,  plural  of  MiiHcim,  a  natural  order  of  plants. 
See  MossKs.  by  CoE  F.  Al'Sti.v. 

Muscle.  See  IIistologv,  by  Col.  Joseph  J.  WooDWARn, 
M.  I)..  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Mus'cle  Fork,  post-tp.  of  Chariton  co..  Mo.  Pop.710. 

Muscle  Ridge  Plantation,  tp.  of  Knox  co..  Me. 
Pop.  203. 

Muscle  Shoals,  a  series  of  rapids  in  the  Tennessee 
River,  in  Northern  .Alabama.  The  river  falls  100  feet  in 
20  miles.  Though  navigable  above  and  below,  steamboats 
never  attempt  the  shoals,  except  in  the  very  highest 
freshets  and  at  great  risk.  .A  canal  of  imperfect  construc- 
tion was  once  used  on  the  \.  side,  but  has  been  long  aban- 
dimed.  The  name  is  given  from  the  vast  number  of  fresh- 
water mussels  here  found.  It  is  intended  to  construct  a 
serviceable  canal  around  these  obstructions. 
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Mnsco'da,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Grant  co.,  Wis.,  on  the 
Wisconsin  River  and  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R. 
Pop.  911. 

Musco'gee,  county  of  Georgia,  bounded  W.  by  Al..,- 
bama.  from  wbich  it  is  divided  by  the  Chattahoochee 
River.  Area,  ?i75  square  miles.  It  contains  much  exceed- 
ingly fertile  land.  Cotton  and  corn  are  leading  products, 
and  the  manufacturing  interests  are  important.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Central  Georgia  and  the  North 
and  .South  R.  Rs.     Cap.  Columbus.     Pop.  16,663. 

Muscogees.     See  Creek  Indians. 

Muscou'gus  Island  is  off  the  coast  of  Lincoln  co.. 
Me.     Pop.  142. 

Musco'tah,  post-v.  of  Atchison  co.,  Kan.,  is  a  beauti- 
ful and  thriving  town  on  the  Central  bi'anch  of  the  Union 
Pacific  R.  R.  The  Grasshopper  River  furnishes  good 
water-power. 

Mus'covite,  the  most  common  species  of  mica,  other- 
wise known  as  biaxial  or  potash  mica.  Muscovite  occurs 
crystallized  in  hexagonal  prisms,  belonging  to  the  ortho- 
rhombic  system  ;  also  in  scales  and  plates,  which  are  some- 
times aggregated  into  stellate  and  plumose  groups.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  eminent  cleavage  parallel  to  the  base  of 
the  prism,  the  thin  folia  being  separated  easily  by  the 
thumb  nail.  Its  hardness  on  the  cleavage  ])lanes  is  from 
2  to  2.0.  and  its  specific  gravity  from  2.75  to  3.1  ;  its  lustre 
varies  from  pearly  to  metallic,  and  its  color  from  white  to 
gray,  pale  green,  greenish-yellow,  and  brown.  It  is  re- 
markably elastic.  In  composition  museovite  is  a  silicate 
of  alumina,  potash,  and  iron  (silica  43  to  50  per  cent., 
alumina  31  to  39  jier  cent.,  potash  5  to  12  per  cent.,  ferric 
oxide  1  to  8  per  cent.).  The  name  museovite  is  from  Mus- 
covy glass,  in  allusion  to  its  use  in  Russia  as  a  substitute 
for  glass  in  windows.  With  us  it  is  largely  used,  under 
the  misnomer  of  "  isinglass,"  for  the  same  purpose  in  stoves. 
It  is  one  of  the  more  abundant  minerals,  occurring  in  plu- 
tonic  and  metamorphic  rocks,  and  also  in  broken  flakes  in 
many  unaltered  sandstones  and  clays,  which,  are  hence 
described  as  *'  micaceous."  Edward  C.  H.  Day. 

Mns'covy  Duck,  Anaa  {Oairina,  Fleming)  moschata, 
Linn.  The  term  is  a  corruption  of  musk-duck,  a  name 
applicable  to  the  bird  on  account  of  the  strong  odor  of  the 
skin.  The  species,  which  has  been  extensively  domes- 
ticated, was  originally  brought  from  tropical  South 
America,  where  it  is  indigenous.       Edward  C.  H.  Day. 

Mu'ses  [MoDo-ai],  in  Greek  mythology,  the  divine  in- 
spirers  of  song.  They  are  generally  given  as  nine  in  num- 
ber, daughters  of  Zeus  and  Mnemosyne.  Their  names 
are  most  commonly  as  follows:  Calliope,  the  epic  Muse: 
Clio,  the  Muse  of  history:  Euterpe,  of  lyric  verse;  Mel- 
pomene, of  tragedy ;  Terpsichore,  of  dance  and  song  ; 
Erato,  of  amatory  verse  ;  Polymnia,  or  Polyhymnia,  of  the 
hymn;  Urania,  of  astronomy;  Thalia,  of  comedy  and  the 
idyl. 

Muse'um  [Lat.  from  Gr.  Mouo-eio*'].  a  temple  dedicated 
to  the  Muses,  applied  also  by  the  Greeks  to  music-halls  and 
philosophical  schools  or  colleges,  the  most  renowned  of  which 
in  antiquity  was  that  at  Alexandria,  founded  by  the  Ptole- 
mies B.C.  296,  and  enriched  with  the  most  celebrated  library 
of  the  period,  presided  over  by  learned  librarians.  In  mod- 
ern times  the  term  is  applied  to  .a  building  containing  collec- 
tions of  works  of  art,  ancient  or  modern,  or  those  of  natural 
products,  mineralogy,  geology,  and  zoology.  After  the 
revival  of  learning  the  first  museum  contained  principally 
coins,  gems,  and  sculptures,  and  Cosmo  de"  Medici  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century  founded  that  at  Florence, 
now  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio ;  .subseijuently.  Pope  Leo  X.  col- 
lected that  in  the  Vatican,  which  was  followed  at  Home  by 
those  of  the  Capitol,  the  Latcran.and  others,  the  galleries  of 
which  are  the  richest  in  Roman  S(;ul])turo  in  the  world,  and 
have  the  Apollo  IJelvedere,  the  rival  of  the  Venus  called 
De*  Medici  at  Florentic.  Another,  the  Museo  Borbonico  at 
Naples,  eighteenth  century,  consists  chiefly  of  the  objects 
found  at  P<impeii  an<l  Hercuhineum  and  the  Gr;vco-Italian 
vases  of  Southern  Italy.  The  museum  of  Turin,  compris- 
ing princi])ally  Egyptian  antiquities  and  renuirkable  for 
valuable  papyri.  espe<ual!y  for  one  with  a  list  of  Egyptian 
kings,  was  foundf-d  in  1.S32.  In  Franco  the  principal 
museum,  that  of  the  Louvre,  founded  during  the  French 
])irectory  (1793).  comprising  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Pha^- 
nician,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Mexican  antiquities,  is  one  of 
the  richest  in  lOurope  for  sculpture  of  all  periods.  Amongst 
its  treasures  may  be  cited  the  Venus  of  Miln.  the  so-eulled 
Fighting  Ghuliator,  the  Egyptian  monuments  from  the 
Sorapeum  at  Memphis,  and  Assyrian  sculptures  from 
Khorsabad.  Resides  the  Louvre  there  are  many  other 
museums  in  France  of  recent  foundatir)n — that  of  me- 
diirval  objeets  in  the  Hotel  de  Cluny  at  Paris,  (.ne  iit 
Lyons  of  various  antiquities^  chiefly  local,  of  tho  Roman 


period,  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  another  at  Boulogne 

of  miscellaneous  objects,  besides  several  others  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  France.  Germany  also  abounds  in  muse- 
ums. That  of  Berlin,  founded  in  1828,  comprises  Egyp- 
tian antiquities  acquired  from  Passalacqua  and  valuable 
monuments  transported  from  Egypt  by  Lepsius,  many  valu- 
able sculptures,  and  (Jreco-Itaiian  vases.  The  museum  at 
Dresden,  called  the  Augusteum,  founded  by  Augustus  the 
Strong  ( 1560  |,  has  also  some  fine  Ruman  sculptures,  a  head 
of  Caligula  and  a  Venus;  while  two  museums  of  Munich, 
called  the  Glyptothek  and  Pinacothek,  contain  fine  speci- 
mens of  ancient  sculpture  and  pictures.  These  collections 
are  comparatively  of  recent  period.  Museums  of  minor 
importance  also  exist  at  Bonn.  Prague,  Breslau,  and  Frank- 
fort, while  those  of  .A^'ienna.  from  collections  commenced  by 
Rodolph  II.  (1576), are  celebrated  for  their  large  and  mag- 
nificent Roman  camel  and  cabinet  of  medals.  In  Russia 
there  are  museums  containing  sculptures  and  pictures  at 
St.  Petersburg.  Moscow,  Dorpat,  and  Mithau.  The  prog- 
ress of  civilization  has  also  caused  museums  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Constantinople,  and  at  Cairo  exceedingly  rich  in 
Egyptian  antiquities  of  all  periods  and  of  recent  founda- 
tion. In  England  the  first  formed  was  that  of  Tradeseant, 
a  merchant  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. :  it  was  followed  by 
that  of  Elias  Ashmole  in  1679,  built  at  Oxford  in  16S3,  and 
named  the  Ashmolean  Collection,  after  him.  Small  in  ex- 
tent, it  contains  some  remarkable  objects — an  Egyptian 
bas-relief  of  the  second  dynasty,  and  the  jewel  of  King 
Alfred  (a.  d.  S72).  Other  private  collections,  as  that  of  the 
duchess  of  Portland,  sold  in  1786.  and  that  of  Lever  in  1779, 
were  formed  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  largest  public 
collection  is  the  British  Museum,  founded  in  175.S,  and 
originally  placed  in  Montagu  House,  its  present  site,  and 
opened  in  1759.  This  was  gradually  replaced  by  the  pres- 
ent edifice,  constructed  1828-45.  It  is  in  the  Ionic  style, 
with  a  peristyle  of  forty-four  columns  with  sculptured 
pediment.  The  whole  covers  several  acres,  and  the  collec- 
tions comprise  Egyptian,  Assyrian.  Oriental.  Greek,  Ro- 
man, pre-historic.  and  mediaeval  antiquities,  and  coins, 
mineralogy,  geology,  and  zoology,  and  an  extensive  library 
of  above  1.000.000  books,  pictures,  and  prints.  Of  these 
it  is  not  possible  to  more  than  mention  its  remarkable  Ori- 
ental collection,  the  Greek  marbles  of  Athens,  the  cele- 
brated Portland  Vase  of  glass  cameo,  the  Rosetta  Stone, 
and  the  Deluge  Tablets.  A  spacious  reading-room,  capa- 
ble of  holding  300  daily  students,  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
buihling,  and  the  whole  is  open  to  students  or  the  general 
public  daily.  It  has  cost  since  its  foundation  £3,452.863, 
and  is  maintained  by  an  annual  parliamentary  grant  of 
£100.000.  There  are  also  in  London  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  of  mediaival  and  other  works  of  art.  with  a  library 
and  school  of  design  and  a  museum  of  practical  geology ; 
one  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  others  in  the  prov- 
inces. S.  Birch. 

Mus'grave  (Anthony),  C.  M.  G..  b.  in  1828,  was  the 
son  of  Anthony  Musgrave,  M.  D.,  treasurer  of  Antigua. 
Mr.  Musgrave  became  secretary  of  Antigua;  was  adminis- 
trator of  Nevis  1860-61;  lieutenant-governor  of  St.  Vin- 
cent 1861-64;  was  governor  of  Newfoundland  1864-69,  of 
British  Columbia  1869-71  :  lieutenant-governor  of  Natal 
1S71-73:  became  in  1873  governor  of  South  Australia.  lie 
is  a  son-in-law  of  David  Dudley  Field,  Esq.,  of  New  Vork. 

Musgrave  (George  Washington),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  of 
North  Irish  and  German  parentage,  b.  in  Philadelphia 
Oct.  19,  1804;  studied  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  but  on  account  of 
ill-health  did  not  graduate  at  either  ;  was  licensed  to  preatdi 
in  1828;  was  pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  church  in 
Baltimore  1S30-52.  and  of  the  North  Tenth  street  church 
in  Philadel])hia  1802-68;  was  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Presbyterian  board  of  publication  1852-53.  and  of  tho 
board  of  domestic  missions  1853-61,  and  again  from  1868 
to  1870;  has  been  a  director  of  Princeton  Seminary  since 
1837,  and  a  trustee  of  the  college  since  1859;  received  tho 
title  of  I).  D.  from  Prtnct-tun  in  1845.  and  of  LL.D.  from 
the  University  of  Indiana  in  1862;  is  a  staunch  ('alvinist, 
a  zealous  Presbyterian,  an  able  debater,  and  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  healing  the  schism  of  1837-70. 

R.  D.  lIiTrnmcK. 

niush'rooms*  The  terms  n\unhroom  an*l  ttnu/stool  are 
employed  to  designate  the  more  eonspi<!Uous  members  of  the 
group  of  Fungi  which  have  an  umbrella-like  shape.  They 
belong  to  tho  order  Hynienomycetes.  and  principally  to  tho 
Bub-ordcr  Agaricini.  Mushrooms  are  popularly  supposed  to 
be  edible,  and  toailstoola  poisonous.  This  is  not,  however, 
true.  Strictly  speaking,  the  term  "  mushmom  "  should  bo 
applied  only  to  At/(in\iis  rifiiipcHtrit.  In  this  country  all 
other  umbrella-shaped  Fungi  are  known  under  tho  name 
of  tnadstools,  and  although  some  are  poisonous,  many  are 
edible  and  (piite  as  good  as  the  mushroom,  and  a  very 
largo  proportion  ure  certainly  harmless.     In   England  a 
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number  uf  Kpooieii  aro  oatvn  iindur  tlio  niimo  of  niuHbrournH 
— c.  fj.  St.  <iuor(^u'n  iiiiiHlirooin,  horn«  iniiiihrodiit — l>iit  Hutsh 
of  the^^u  i4|iucii:H  hh  Diiciir  in  tho  U.  S.  iiru  hani  cluitHud  uh 
tniidvloulM   from   ihuir  fulHoly   buin;<  KtippoKud  tu  bu  poi- 

HOlliillS. 

At  the  briHo  of  the  pliint,  nnri  liidilcn  from  Higbt  by  Ibu 
Hoil,  Ih  iilwiiyH  to  b(i  found  an  cnliin^fled  niiiKH  of  Wiw  tbrendft 
torint;d  tliu  mt/rrfnim  or  "  n|iiiwn  "  (l''ig.  1,  ")»  wbicb  18  the 
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vc^ctiiti  v<'  iMtrlioii  of  t  tie 
jdiinl.  Ilndur  fiivorablo 
cirLMirnstmici'M  uf  warmth 
timl  MioiKturu  thin  niy- 
celiuiinL^^^trcfiiitiHiitcor- 
iiiin  ri-nlrm.  iin<i  f<t'ndrt 
0)1  nl)ftv()  I  h<i  ground 
Hitiiill  roiii]di><h  bodies 
oitllud  in  ]>o|iuhir  lun- 
Kua;^!)  "  buttons"  (ft,  h), 
which  rapidly  int'rt,'U«o 
in  si/.u  and  a.ssuiiK;  the 
i^hapo  of  an  oxpundud 
iiiiibrolhi.  Thu  o\pan<Iud 
|>ortion  has  ro(!oivcd  tho 
nuiiii)  uf  jtlliun  or  " cup  " 
('■),  ancl  tho  upri;;ht 
stom  iH  (bsi;;niLtcd  by  the  term  utipr  (d).  When  younf?, 
tho  outer  ed^^e  of  tho  piluiiH  in  unitiMl  with  the  Hlipe, 
but  as  maturity  is  appnuiched  it  brcMikH  away,  leaving; 
a  thin  fibrourt  connuction  reHumblin^  a  cobweb,  which 
tiikcs  tho  name  of  vri/.  Often  a  portion  of  tho  pilouH 
at  itH  phtcc  of  attachment  with  the  Htipo  ia  left  adlier- 
inj;  in  tlie  form  of  a  rinj;;,  termed  the  aiiunliit  (*■).  At 
the  hwM}  of  tho  Mtipc  is  tho  romain^f  id"  an  ohi  covcrinK,  tho 
vnlrti  (/),  out  of  whii-ii  the  upper  portion  of  the  pbmt  Iian 
grown.  On  tho  un'lcr  side  of  tho  pilous  aro  tlie  lamtlbr  or 
*'i;ills"  (f/),  over  which  is  spread  tho  hymcHiuin  or  fructi- 
fying surface.  The  i^ills 
are     rophiecd     in    fonio  *^' 

toadstools  by  jutrrn,  in 
others  by  snnill  trrth, 
while  still  others  have 
the  surface  tmimtrfi.  Un- 
ilcr  tho  compound  mi- 
croscope the  liymonium 
is  found  to  consist  of 
projectinj;  fxim'iUnl  frffn 
(o,  fi),  u])on  which  aro 
borno  tlio  sterigmata 
(/»,  h),  generally  to  tho 
number  of  four.  At  tho 
tip  (d"  each  of  the  slcrig- 
ma  is  fovnieil  a  single  reproductive  body  (r,  r),  called  a 
npin'f.  By  mciins  of  tho  gills,  pores^  or  teeth  the  liymcn- 
ium  is  vastly  increased,  so  that  the  number  of  spores  pro- 
duced by  a  single  toadstool  is  truly  immense.  How  the 
spores  just  detforibed  are  ])roduced  has  long  been  a  subject 
of  imiuiry  among  botanists,  and  it  is  nnt  until  tho  recent 
researches  of  Koes --  of  Erlangen  ami  Vim  Tieghem  f  of 
Paris  that  any  light  bus  been  thrown  on  the  subject. 
According  to  these  observers,  the  anthcridia  and  oogonia, 
corresponding  tu  tho  stamens  and  pistils  of  higher  plants, 
aro  produi'cd  nn.  or  in,  tho  ground  from  the  threads  of  the 
mycelium.  As  tho  result  of  impregnation,  the  stipe  and 
pileus,  and  liiially  the  hymenium,  aro  produceil. 

Tlio  muslirooni,  Affan'outi  cainpcsin's,  is  a  common  spe- 
cies of  the  Agaricini,  tho  first  group  of  the  Ilymcnomvi^etes 
(see  Fus(Ji).  growing  almost  everywhere,  from  the  chilling 
atmosphere  of  Lapland  to  the  hot  climate  of  the  tropics, 
the  Japan  islands  on  the  E.  to  California  on  the  W.  It  is 
tho  famous  vhnmpitjuon  of  tho  French,  7>rc(0'«t/a  of  the  Ital- 
ians, and  was  known  to  tho  ancients  by  upwards  of  a  score 
of  synonyms.  The  fleshy  pileus  is  white  in  the  young  state, 
becoming  of  a  yellowish-brown  when  mature.  It  usually 
gr()ws  in  clusters  and  never  attains  a  great  size.  Tlio  ring 
is  jjrcscnt  and  conspicuous.  Though  subject  to  many  va- 
riations, it  is  easily  recognized  by  its  tleshy  jiileus.  solid 
stipe,  and  pink-colored  gills,  often  becoming  purple  with 
age.  It  is  the  most  generally  eaten  of  esculent  Fungi, 
though  in  Home  and  other  Italian  cities  it  is  condemned 
as  poisonous,  anti  its  place  is  filled  by  a  toadstool  which  the 
French  jicoplc  deem  unfit  for  food.  Tlie  mushroom  is  used 
to  a  great  extent  as  an  article  of  food  in  Franco,  and  espe- 
cially in  Paris,  around  which  city  it  is  largely  cultivated; 
old  deserted  mining-caves  have  heen  appropriated  for  the 
purpose,  and  many  miles  of  mushroom-beils  arc  reached 
by  tho  aid  of  ladders  and  lanterns.  They  are  usually 
found  in  the  wild   state  scattered  over  a  rich  meadow  or 
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t-^Hr/a  FicQwiation  des  Basidioycetes  (Oomptes  Jiwdus,  Feb.  8, 

1875). 


I  paiituro  in  early  mornlnfc  afUr  a  warm  ithowor  In  Ibu  nij^hl. 

;  rbo  musbroom  Ih  only  one  of  over  u  tbouHand  welldi^flned 
'  ftpeeieN  of  tlio  genuH  A;/ttriru*,  at  teuKt  oiio-fourth  of  wliieb 
j  are  not  only  harmtenx,  but  well  worthy  the  time  and  euro 
I  of  tho  nuirket-gardener.  ("locely  related  to  the  mushroom 
in  -1.  arvriiMiM,  pfipubirly  culled  "  meadow  muHhrooui,"  from 
itH  place  of  grrtwth.  It  iH  larger  than  A.  rumprtiris, 
Hironger  in  flavor,  and  lenM  eHti^emed.  From  \t»  t<i/.c  and 
coarMcneMM  it  ban  in  England  received  the  name  of  "  bori-e 
muHhroom."  SpeeinieuH  are  niuntionttd  weighing  I  i  poundn. 
It  alf^o  F'bareH  with  Ai/'iriinti  ijnmhfiauo  the  bonoranle  title 
of  '*  St.  (leorge'M  muHhroom,"  huppoKed  by  the  ilungariiinff, 
who  named  it  thuH,  to  be  a  gift  of  tbut  noble  Hnint.  The 
two  HpeeieH  aro,  however,  quite  diftttnet,  um  A.  ;/(imfjoMu»  i- 
Htont  and  lleshy,  grows  in  ringM  in  early  i«pring,  with  the 
pileuH  becoming  (rrackecl  and  giving  out  a  Htrong  and  of- 
fenxive  odor.  It  has  gaini'd  a  good  reputation  in  nonie 
partK  of  France,  but  itH  being  an  early  HpeeieH  im  the  lead- 
ing element  of  )iopularity.  The '*  nail  fungui«,'*  A.  rtru. 
Itiitiin,  in  the  Mmalle>t  speeien  Uf^ed  for  food.  The  pilcuH 
does  not  exceed  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  i^  flat  and  elay- 
colored.  It  irt  founcl  in  fir  woods,  and  ik  uffd  largely  in 
Vienna  an  a  flavor  for  KanceH  under  tlie  name  of  Xtujcl- 
Hchuuimm.  One  of  the  most  poisonous  Hpeeit^n  of  tbi*  geniiH 
is  the  "  fly  agaric,"  A.  niimrnriiti,  ho  named  beeaii-'e  the 
fungus  is  often  steeped  and  the  solution  used  for  the  tle- 
Htruction  of  the  house-fly.  The  i>ileu8  is  raised  upon  a 
long  stipe,  reaching  a  diameter  of  four  to  six  inches,  having 
its  briglit  red  surface  studded  with  large  white  prfttnber- 
aneos.  II  is  attractive,  and  as  poisonous  as  it  is  beautiful. 
In  Knmtchatka  it  is  highly  prized  for  its  poisonous  proper- 
ties, producing  as  it  does  in  (he  cater  a  peculiar  intoxication. 
The  fungus  is  gathered  an<l  dried,  and  when  a  native  wir<beH 
to  engage  in  a  debauch  be  has  but  to  swallow  a  piece,  when 
I  in  a  few  hours  he  will  be  in  his  glory.  Very  closely  allied 
to  the  fly  agaric  is  A.  nriarruti,  though  not  pi»isonous  and 
very  excellent  for  food.  It  can  always  be  distinguished 
by  having  yellow  gills,  while  A.  tnuncariuif  has  them  of  a 
pure  deail  white.  The  genus  CnprinuH  difl"er«  from  Aynri- 
CHH  mainly  in  tho  deliquescent  character  of  the  gills.  C. 
cnmntuH  is  the  leading  esculent  species,  and  commands  nt- 
tenticm  by  its  singular  and  graceful  form.  The  whole  surface 
is  delicate  and  silky,  the  cap  tinged  with  brown  at  the  lop 
and  grayish  at  the  base,  soon  becoming  covered  with  scales. 
The  gills  are  very  close  together,  and  pas«  in  color  from 
pink  to  brown.  These  plants  should  always  bo  gathered 
before  they  begin  to  deliquesce.  In  the  genus  C'/rtimtritu 
the  veil  is  (romjoised  of  arachnoid  threads  and  the  spores  are 
rusty.  The  edible  species  are  few  in  number.  In  //y.yo- 
phfiruH  the  main  feature  is  the  waxy  character  of  the  hy- 
menium. There  are  three  species  of  culinary  imjiortancc, 
the  best  being  the  small  pure  white  //.  riiujiurun.  It  is 
I  common,  and.  like  the  brown  //.  pnttumlM.  is  fountl  in  open 
pastures.  The  members  of  tho  genus  LactaritiH  are  distin- 
guished by  the  milky  juice  which  exudes  from  them  when 
bruised.  A.  iftliriuHtiH  has  the  orange-colored  pileus  marked 
with  zones  of  a  darker  color.  The  milk  is  at  first  yellow, 
soon  turning  green.  This  species  deserves  the  name  deli- 
ciotia,  as  it  is  sought  for  and  highly  prized  by  all  lovers  of 
edible  Fungi.  liumtuia  r/iir/iVn,  as  its  name  would  indicate, 
acts  as  an  emetic  to  most  persons.  tln»ugh  a  few  can  eat  it 
with  imjiunity.  It  should  be  avoided,  and  may  be  distin- 
guished by  its  rosy  pileus,  brittle  gills,  and  white  stij)e 
dotted  with  red  spots.  Tho  genus  Cajitfiaralltm  has  thick 
branched  gills,  with  edges  blunt  and  roundish.  C.  cihariun 
is  tho  beautiful  little  yellow  chanterelle  so  highly  esteemed 
by  tho  French.  It  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  bright 
golden-yellow  color,  and  oilor  much  resembling  ripe  apri- 
cots. In  Mttraaminn  the  species  aro  characterized  by  having 
a  dry  hymenium,  folds  thick  and  tough  and  acute  at  the 
edge.  The  species  aro  generally  quite  small.  M.  orfnd(», 
from  its  pcculiarit^v  of  growing  in  circles,  and  the  early 
superstitious  belief  that  these  rings  had  some  connection 
with  elfs  and  goblins,  has  long  been  known  as  the  "fairy- 
ring  fungus."  These  rings  arc  now  known  to  be  fonned  by 
the  spreading  out  in  all  directions  of  a  cluster  of  these 
jihints.  the  result  of  the  exhaustion  of  tho  nouriehment 
directly  beneath.  It  is  a  very  small  and  common  species, 
and  has  gained  a  good  reputation  among  mush  room -caters 
as  furnishing  a  delicate  dish. 

In  the  second  group  of  tho  Hymenomycetes,  Polyporei, 
tho  gills  of  the  Agaricini  aro  replaced  by  pores  or  tubes. 
Tho  genus  linlctuH  has  the  pores  easily  separated,  and  fur- 
nishes a  number  of  esculent  species,  of  which  //.  fluiim  is 
tho  most  important.  The  pileus  is  smooth  and  brown,  with 
the  tubes  at  first  yellow,  becoming  green  by  age.  The 
reticulation  of  the  stem  is  one  of  tho  lca<ling  characteristics 
of  the  species.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  woods,  and  often 
attains  the  dimensions  of  from  six  to  ten  inches  across  the 
pilous.  The  Italians  string  and  dry  it  for  winter  use. 
bomo  prefer  to  this  the  Ji.x9tirali«^  which  is  an  early  sum- 
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mer  species.  B.  hovinus  is  a  gregarious  species,  growing 
in  fir  woods,  and  much  sought  for  as  an  article  of  food. 
The  pileus  is  reddish-gray,  sometimes  tinged  with  purple, 
and  the  angular  tubes  are  of  a  grayish-yellow,  becoming 
rusty-brown.  //.  luridm  is  sometimes  eaten  without  harm, 
but  should  not  rank  among  the  foremost  esculent  species. 
It  is  common  in  woods  in  summer,  with  a  pileus  three  to 
six  inches  broad,  and  varying  in  color  from  a  brick-red  to 
brown.  The  flesh  is  at  first  yellow,  changing  to  blue.  The 
genus  as  a  whole  is  a  dangerous  one,  and  the  species  should 
be  well  understood  before  being  used  for  food.  Tn  the 
genus  Poh/pnrn«  the  pores  are  not  easily  separated,  and 
many  of  them  are  without  stems.  A  few  species  are  of 
worth  as  articles  of  diet.  P.  rfiffantcns  and  P.  intifhnceons 
are  of  very  large  size,  sometimes  a  single  individual  weigh- 
ing 40  pounds.  They  both,  like  many  other  species  of  the 
genus,  grow  upon  the  trunks  of  trees.  In  gathering  them 
for  food  it  is  best  to  select  the  younger  species,  and  use 
only  the  inner  portion.  P.  /owentarius  is  touch-wood  or 
"  punk."  and  grows  to  a  great  extent  on  the  trunks  of  dead 
and  decaying  trees.  The  property  of  its  being  luminous 
in  the  dark  has  long  been  known,  and  is  often  the  subject 
of  much  wonder  to  the  young.  Amadon  or  German  tinder 
is  a  commercial  product  from  this  and  several  other  species 
of  Po/yporus.  It  consists  of  slices  of  the  ]»!ant  beaten  out 
in  thin  strips  and  saturated  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
potash.  It  is  used  as  a  rapid  and  easy  means  of  starting 
a  fire.  The  last  genus  of  Polyporei  is  FietuHna.  charac- 
terized by  having  the  hymenium  inferior  and  a  papellated 
surface  when  young,  which  changes  into  tubes  bearing  the 
spores.  F.  hepntica,  so  named  from  its  resembhance  to  the 
liver,  is  fleshy  and  juicy,  and  very  appropriately  bears  the 
common  name  of  beefsteak  fungus.  It  assumes  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  from  that  of  a  strawberry  to  that  of  a 
tongue.  When  cut  it  resembles  a  beet-root.  It  grows  upon 
trunks  of  trees  throughout  the  summer,  and  is  eagerly 
sought  for  and  greatly  relished  by  all  who  know  its  fine 
qualities. 

The  third  group  of  the  Hymenomycetes  is  termed 
Ilydnei,  in  which  the  leading  characteristic  is  the  nume- 
rous projecting  spines  or  teeth,  over  the  surface  of  which 
the  hymenium  is  spread.  The  most  common  edible  species 
is  Hi/dnimi  repandnm,  found  in  woods  and  shady  places. 
The  pileus  is  fleshy,  regular,  and  red-lobed  or  undulated, 
spines  pale-yellow,  stem  two  inches  long.  When  raw  it 
has  a  peppery  taste  and  the  odor  of  horse-radish.  Less 
common.  H,  roral/oides  in  its  young  state  much  resembles 
a  cauliflower,  because  of  its  peculiar  branching.  It  is  a 
tree-inhabiting  plant,  and  esculent,  though  quite  rare.  IT. 
capuf-MedusiF,  as  its  name  would  suggest,  has  the  branch- 
ing top  of  the  one  just  mentioned.  Among  others  used  for 
food  are  H.  unhsqnnmosnm  and  H.  rufeacenn.  The  members 
of  the  group  Clavariei  are  easily  recognized  by  being  club- 
shaped,  fleshy,  and  branching.  Among  these  are  found  a 
number  of  edible  species.  The  most  beautiful  colored  spe- 
cies is  Cfavarin  ruiiPthi/sfinn.  It  is  of  a  fine  violet  color, 
and  is  seldom  found  in  large  quantities.  Dr.  Curtis  enu- 
merates thirteen  species  of  Cfavarta  eaten  in  Carolina,  but 
they  are  generally  little  known.  In  the  group  Tremellini, 
or  the  gelatinous  Fungi,  only  one  species  has  received  much 
attention  as  an  article  of  food — viz.  the  curious  '^'  Jew's 
ear,"  Himeofa  nnricufa-Jndii\  It  gets  its  name  from  its 
strong  resemblance  to  the  human  ear.  This  species  is  col- 
lected in  large  quantities  in  Tahiti  and  shipped  in  a  dried 
state  to  China,  where  it  is  used  for  soup. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  in  an  article  on  mushrooms 
rules  will  be  laid  down  for  distinguishing  esculent  from 
poisonous  species.  There  are  no  short  and  simple  rules 
that  may  be  taken  as  infallible  guides  here,  anymore  than 
in  the  higher  plants.  If  any  rules  are  given,  they  can 
only  be  of  a  general  character,  having  some  oxeeptions. 
Ky  a  careful  survey  of  the  whole  ground  it  might  be  said 
in  a  general  way:  Jet,  avoid  hriijht  rofarn  :  this  would 
thro^v  out  the  highly-prized  chanterelle  of  the  French  and 
eeveral  other  sjtccics ;  2d,  nroid  (hnf>r.  tfutt  rhaiiijc  f:olor 
whfu  rut  or  hro/crii;  ',U\,  nrnid  tfiour  irith  ft  mUlcif  juire  {Lac- 
tnrlu»  df.IicioHtia  has  a  milky  juice,  and  is  still  delicious); 
4th,  those  that  di'lojiu-nfe  nhould  he  avoidrd;  the  Coprhina 
comntuH  is  a  grand  exception  to  this  rule.  The  safest  of 
all  rules  is,  never  to  use  a  fungus  about  which  there  is  any 
doubt:  this  will  require  a  thorough  actjuaintancc  wilh  at 
least  a  few  of  the  edible  species,  wliirli  will  take  no  more 
time  than  to  become  familiar  with  the  same  number  of 
shrubs  or  trees.  Care  should  also  bo  exercised  to  gather 
only  the  fresh  plants,  and  they  should  not  bo  allowed  to 
remain  a  long  time  before  being  eaten.  Climate  and  the 
seasons  seem  to  exort  an  inftiience  over  Fungi  as  regards 
their  edible  qualities.  A  much  larger  per  cent,  of  tlio 
6])ring  species  arc  edible  than  those  of  autumn. 

Most  Fungi  require  for  their  best  development  a  moist 
atmosphere,  with  the  exclusion  of  bright  sunlight.     The 


common  and  most  successful  method  of  cultivating  the 

mushroom  and  edible  toadstools  is  to  mix  fresh  horsedung 
with  loam  in  such  proportions  as  to  prevent  too  violent 
fermentation,  when  it  is  put  in  long  narrow  beds  of  a  foot 
or  eighteen  inches  in  height  in  the  centre,  into  which  the 
mycelium  or  spawn  is  placed,  and  the  wh<de  coated  over 
with  a  layer  of  loam.  These  beds  are  usually  protected 
from  the  light  and  drying  influence  of  the  sun  by  low  sheds, 
having  the  roofs  thatched  to  prevent  too  rapid  evaporation 
of  moisture.  A  covering  of  hay  or  straw  is  often  placed 
directly  upon  the  beds.  (For  extended  information  on  this 
subiect  the  reader  can  consult  Robinson  On  Mnsfn-oom- 
Cuiture  (London,  1870):  Cuthlll  On  the  Culture  of  the 
Mu^hronm  (1861).  A  few  of  the  more  important  works 
are:  Ahhildnnqfu  nnd  Beftchreihungen  der iSrhwammefKromh- 
hoH  (Prag,  1831)  ;  Trni'te  sttr  fes  Chrimpiffnons  coniestiblet, 
C.  H.  Persoon  (Paris,  1818) ;  Hhf.  et  Dexrr,  des  Champifjiiona 
alimeiitairet  et  veneneii.r,  F.  S.  Cordier  (Paris,  1836);  Tren- 
(('.se  OH  the  Eacident  Fuitfpmes  of  Euglmtd.  Dr.  Badham  (Lon- 
don, ISG.I) ;  Brittnh  Fitnfjl,  M.  C.  Cooke;  Illmtratious  of 
British  Mj/cnlofft/,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Ilussey  (London,  1855); 
Iconoip-aphie  dea  Chnmpiynona,  J.  J.  Paulct  (Paris.  1855).) 

W.  G.  Farlow. 
Mu'sic  f  Lat.  mttaica  ;  Fr.  mnaifiue],  a  succession  or  com- 
bination of  sounds  arranged  with  such  connection  and 
mutual  relation  as  to  express  to  the  ear  some  distinct  form 
or  train  of  thought,  and  awaken  certain  corresponding 
emotions.  Sounds  when  thus  regulated  aff"cct  the  mind 
through  the  cur,  as  painting  and  sculpture  under  similar 
con<litions  aifcct  it  through  the  ei/e.  The  latter,  however, 
deal  with  tangible  objects,  or  with  ideas  formed  from  ma- 
terial types  anil  their  attributes,  while  the  agency  of  music 
is  limited  to  certain  relations  existing  between  sounds, 
variously  ordered  and  combined,  and  the  inward  springs 
of  emotion.  In  all  time  past,  and  even  among  the  rudest 
tribes  and  nations,  we  find  traces  of  eff"ort  to  make  both 
the  eye  and  the  ear  subservient  to  the  stirring  up  of  pleas- 
urable or  other  feelings.  To  some  such  impulse  it  is  most 
natural  to  refer  not  only  the  production  of  the  rough  draw- 
ings, chiselings,  and  carvings  often  found  among  tribes 
and  nations  of  barbarians,  but  also  the  varied  and  perse- 
vering attempts  of  the  same  untutored  races  to  find  grati- 
fication for  the  ear  amid  the  din  and  clang  of  their  imper- 
fect musical  instruments.  The  results  in  both  cases  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  strange  in  their  conception  and  often 
marvellous  in  their  ugliness.  From  this  state  of  primitive 
rudeness  the  progress  of  the  finer  arts  to  higher  stages  of 
cultivation  was  not  equally  rapid.  All  historical  records, 
and  the  still  existing  monuments  and  relics  of  antiquity, 
bear  evidence  that  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture 
gradually  rose  to  perfection,  while  music  still  remained  a 
subject  of  dark  and  confused  speculation.  For  long  ages, 
and  even  through  the  most  brilliant  periods  of  ancient 
civilization  and  intellectual  .splendor,  it  was  the  fate  of 
music  to  be  an  enigma  defying  all  solution:  and  we  read 
of  no  master-minds  springing  up  to  reveal  its  long-hidden 
beauties  or  to  discover  and  systematize  its  real  principles 
till  near  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  music  of  the 
present  day,  both  as  a  science  and  an  art.  is  therefore  a 
growth  of  the  last  three  or  four  centuries:  and  (with  a 
rapidity  equalled  only  by  the  rise  and  advance  of  Gothic 
architecture)  it  has  already  reached  so  high  a  st.-igc  of  de- 
velopment as  seemingly  to  leave  little  room  for  further  dis- 
covery, either  in  its  scientific,  creative,  or  practical  and 
mechanical  departments. 

In  the  present  article  it  is  purposed  to  give  in  a  brief 
and  simple  manner  a  genera!  view  or  outline  of  the  musical 
system  as  now  ordinarily  understood  and  received;  and 
as  it  is  presumed  that  the  reader  already  possesses  some 
elementary  knowledge  of  music,  it  will  be  the  less  necessary 
to  enter  into  details  on  Notatio.v,  Scale,  Mode,  and  other 
preliminary  matters,  concerning  whieh  full  information 
will  be  found  umicr  their  respective  heads  in  the  present 
work.  To  several  other  articles  the  reailcr  will  at  times  be 
referred  as  fiu])plcmcntary  to  j)oints  necessarily  stated  with 
brevity  in  the  ])rcscnt  article. 

Sounds  may  conveniently  be  regarded  as  cither  musical  or 
unmusical.  This  distinction  is  irrespective  of  their  several 
qualities  as  loud  or  soft,  harsh  or  smooth,  etc.:  for  certain 
sounds  which  are  essentially  musical  may  nevertheless  be 
painful  to  the  ear,  while,  on  the  contrary,  others  which  are 
strictly  unmusical  may  have  no  such  unpleasant  eft"ect. 
The  radical  peculiarity  or  mark  of  a  musical  sound  is  that 
it  possesses  a  definite  pifrh  (or  intelligible  grade  of  acute- 
ness),  arising  from  the  nuiuber.  equality,  and  permanance 
of  the  vibrati<ms  given  f(»rth  Ity  the  body  from  which  the 
sound  proceeds.  The  jiitcdi  (/.  r.  the  degree  of  acutenc^s 
or  gravity)  of  any  such  sound  is  dependent  on  the  rapidity 
of  the  vibrations  excited  by  t!ie  sonorous  body.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  a  string  or  the  column  of  air  in  a  pipe  giving 
the  sound  represented  by  C  C  0  C  will  make  32  vibrations 
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in  n  «ccnnt!  or  tiino ;  for  the  ootiivn  nbov** — vh.  C.  C  (* — tho 

vibriitioiin  will  Im  fi I,  or  doiihlo  tlio  ori^'inul  nunibur;  for 
(M;  tho  vihnitioiiM  aro  f|uinlrujiliMl  in  nip'ulity,  boirij^  12H 
in  11  Hucoinl ;  iinil  so  nii  fur  Hit)  t*lill  liij^law  octuvrH,  ThoHO 
vai-iouH  ortiivo  ^iiiiiIh  diOor  from  rftili  otliijr  only  in  tlioir 
rrliitivi)  iiouUinoKM,  jtiHf  ii-  the  Itltrrn  A,  A. A  tlilVcr  (Hily  in 
Ituint  of  rtiif.  Tlio  tiiU-inuMliitto  nountU  paHHcd  over  In 
ri-'in;^  from  rtno  ('  to  iinollM;r  liiivo  alnn  tlmir  |»rojiortionuto 
raluM  (if  vibnition  ;  lUid  wlicn  tlieorctiiTulIy  ((tnHirloroI  Riich 
intiM-mudiittn  HoiindM  may  l>o  almost  infinito  in  numltcr. 
Kilt  for  prairii-al  piirnoh*t'8  tho  nyNtom  of  mufir'  \h  foiui'lcl 
on  a  m^lort  nunild-r  of  Ihcnu  ponf^iblo  mur<ii'fit  hoiui'Im,  ftirni 
in;;  a  m-alu  or  Hcri^rt;  and  it  in  found,  botli  liy  c.\[itrimunt 
anil  by  a  ccrtiiin  demand  itf  tho  tinman  fur,  lliiil  tlio  dc- 
yrocrt  or  intfMvaln  tbiH  mdcrtt-d  munt  fidlow  taidi  other  in 
a  (MM'tain  ordor.  niimbor.  and  inc<iuality  of  di^tanco  t'l  fit 
(lu-m  fur  mti^icul  use.  Tin-so  iiit»'r\  alf,  rountiii'^  upward 
frnm  a  rout  or  Hturtinjf-pidnt,  aro  known  us  tho  second, 
tliird,  fonrdi.  fifth.  t*ixtb,  ami  tmventli,  and  they  aro  com- 
monly uH(MMtuincd  by  dividinj;  a  Hounding  Hiring  into 
one  liiilf.  ..ni;  third,  iine  foiirtli,  etc.  of  it.-  U^nglh,  thuH 
gaining  all  Ihe  sonndn  neooMHary  for  tlic  filling  up  of  the 
ootiivo.  ( In  the  artiido  MoNrM-iioim  thin  process  is  deMcril>ed 
at  somo  length,  with  observations  on  a  few  difiieuUies  which 
arino  in  the  formation  of  tlio  Hcale  by  tins  method.)  Tho 
notes  or  wounds  thus  obtained  aro  name*!  jifter  the  first 
seven  letters  of  tho  alphabet,  the  letters  being  repeuti'd  f<ir 
each  successive  <ietave.  In  Kx.  1  an  octave  of  this  neale 
■  (oalloil  tho  tfiiifimir  scale)  in  represented  according  to  tho 
order  in  which  tho  large  and  small  iutorvuls  stand  to  ouch 
other: 

Ex.  I. 
1                 2                 ni                 5                 6                 78 
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Horo  it  will  bo  scon  that  in  tho  compaas  of  tho  octavo 
thoro  aro  five  whofr,  degrees  nr  "tones,"  and  two  hitff  de- 
grees or  '*  semitones,"  and  that  in  a  series  commencing  on  (J 
those  two  semitones  fall  between  the  third  and  fourth  and 
tho  seventh  and  eighth  degrees.  It  will  also  be  noticed 
that  in  tho  space  from  the  lirst  to  the  third  degree  two 
wludo  tones  aro  ciunjirirfed,  making  a  "major"  or  greater 
third.  All  music  written  on  a  scale  thus  constructed  is 
said  to  bo  in  tho  mnjnr  modr;  and  no  similar  scale  can  bo 
formed  from  tho  notes  in  their  common  order  by  commen- 
cing elsewhere  than  on  C.  Hut  another  series  of  notes 
equally  well  fitted  for  the  cxprossifin  of  musical  ideas  may 
bo  obtained  by  commencing  on  A  instead  of  C.  In  this 
the  positions  uf  the  tones  and  semitones  are  widely  differ- 
ent, as  shown  in  Kx.  2: 

Ex.  2. 
1                 2:1                 4                 56                 7                 8 
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Here  the  semitones  are  from  the  second  to  tho  third  and 
from  tho  fifth  to  the  sixth.  This  kind  of  scale  constitutes 
the  minor  luodt,  and  in  tho  natural  order  of  tho  notes  it 
can  eommeneo  only  on  A.  Tho  minor  mode  is  less  perfect 
than  tho  mujor,  as  tlie  whole  tone  bi!twcen  the  seventh  and 
eighth  in  tho  <i'*rf'ndiuif  scale  is  ofl'ensive  to  the  ear.  and 
needs  to  be  raised  one  semitone  higher.  But  in  doing  this 
it  becomes  necessary  to  elevate  tho  sixth  also.  This  sub- 
ject of  the  modes,  with  special  reference  to  these  peculiar- 
ities of  the  minor,  is  illustrated  in  tho  article  Modi:,  to 
which  wo  refer  the  reader. 

Thus  far  we  have  noticed  only  tho  diatonic  scale,  which 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  tones  and  setnit<)nes  in  tho  order 
doscrihed.  But  as  each  whole  tone  in  this  scale  admits  of 
division  into  two  semitones,  we  obtain  by  such  a  division 
another  form  of  scale  (called  the  vhromntic),  consisting  of 
a  complete  series  of  twelve  semitonie  intervals  in  the  com- 
pass of  tho  octave.  The  chromatic  scale  may  be  variously 
written,  either  by  tho  use  of  flats  or  sharps.  These  two 
scales  (the  diatonic  and  chromatic)  furnish  all  the  material 
from  which  modern  music  is  constructed.  However  varied. 
discursive,  or  even  capricious,  a  composition  may  be.  either 
in  melody  or  harmony,  all  its  tonal  degrees  are  derived  from 
the  simple  elements  of  one  or  other  of  these  scales.  It  re- 
mains here  to  be  noted  that  bofi>ro  tho  rise  of  the  modern 
system  of  music  several  other  *•  modes."  different  from  the 
major  and  minor,  were  in  common  use.  The  ancient  (Jrceks 
recognized  three  genera  of  scales  and  intervals — viz.  the 
diatonic,  the  chromatic,  and  the  enharmonic,  the  last  con- 
sisting of  t|uarter  tones.  Of  these  genera,  however,  the 
diatonic  alt>ne  appears  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  all  tho 
music  in  actual  use.  or  which  was  capable  of  being  con- 
ceived and  performed  with  any  approach  to  accuracy  of 
intonation.  (For  a  more  extended  view  of  the  formation 
and  eharacteristics  of  the  ancient  scales  the  curious  reader 
is  referred  to  the  article  Moi>ks.  Ecor.EsiASTirAi,.) 

Tho  term  "interval"  is  used  to  denote  the  distance  of 


one  Kound  or  noto  from  anotltiir  bh  reekoncd  by  th«  degrcoi 
of  tho  diatonic  hcuIo.     (.'ounting  upward  from  any  y'wen 
degree,  the  intervals  and  their  numuH  are  um  roprcKvnLi^d  io 
Rx.3: 
Kx.  ^.    Int.       2d.      M.      •Ith.      Clh.     r.th.     7th.     «lh. 
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Simple  intorraU  are  thono  which  lie  within  the  compnfH 

of  one  octave,  uh  those  in  tho  cxumiile.  Compound  inter- 
vals aro  those  which  reach  beyond  tlie  Iimil«  of  an  (»ctttve, 
as  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  et'*.  On  the  diatonic-chromutio 
scalo  the  interval  of  a  Kemitono  admitn  of  the  diftinelion 
of  major  or  diatonic,  and  minor  or  ejiromatie,  Tho  mttjor 
womitono  is  that  which  involvon  two  dilTerent  dcgrcec  of 
tho  Kcale.  as  B,  ('  or  K,  V  ;  but  tho  miuor  fi-itutoni;  lia-*  h<ith 
of  its  terms  on  the  camo  degree,  as  C,  C5,  or  B,  Bij.  Kach 
of  tho  other  intervals  may  bo  varioufi  in  the  number  of 
tones  and  semitones  comprisecl  in  it.  Thuf,  a  second  may 
bo  either  major,  min<jr,  or  augmented,  and  a  nixth  may  bo 
similarly  varied,  and  also  diminished,  though  the  notert 
representing  them  remain  on  the  same  degrees.  ThoKo 
difforonccs  aro  created  by  tho  elevation  or  depression  of 
tho  terms  of  those  intervals  by  the  oecurreneo  of  sharpH 
iir  flats.  In  illustration  of  this  see  at  a  in  Ex.4  the  major, 
minor,  ami  augmented  second;  and  at  ^,  the  mujor,  minor, 
diminished,  and  augmented  eixtb : 


Ex.  4.- 
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On  examining  tho  contentB  of  these  several  intervals  it  will 
bo  found  that  tho  minor  is  one  semitone  less  than  the  major, 
tho  diminished  one  semitone  less  than  tho  minor,  and  the 
augmented  ono  semitone  greater  than  the  major;  in  other 
words,  the  major  sixtli  euntains  nine  semitones,  the  minor 
contains  eight,  the  diminishe<l  only  seven,  and  the  aug- 
mented ten.  Though  all  the  intervals  may  thus  be  subject 
to  modification,  and  may  be  viewed  in  several  aspects,  yet 
the  unison,  octave,  fifth  (and  the  fourth  as  the  inversion  or 
complement  of  the  fifth)  aro  those  ahme  which  aro  called 
"perfect,"  because  they  arc  producible  on  the  scale  in  only 
one  form,  ai?  C  C,  D  D,  etc.,  or  C  —  G,  D  —  A,  etc.  Tho  only 
exception  is  the  imperfect  fifth,  B  —  F,  which,  however,  ie 
treated  as  perfect  in  tho  progressions  of  the  minor  scale, 
us  will  be  seen  hereafter.  In  the  article  Intkrval,  at  Kx. 
;t,  all  the  intervals  of  the  octave  (including  ahso  the  ninth), 
as  now  in  u.^e,  with  their  several  names,  are  given  in  their 
proper  order  and  relations:  u  reference  to  which  will  save 
repetition. 

Certain  names  are  also  given  to  the  intervals  within  the 
octave,  to  indicate  their  relatione  to  the  root,  prime,  or  key- 
note. Thus,  tho  keynote  itself  is  called  the  tonic  ;  the  fifth 
above  is  the  dominmit  :  and  the  third  midway  between  these 
is  the  mediant,  i^imilarly.  tho  fifth  below  tho  tonic  is  the 
mibdominaut,  an<i  the  tliird  between  it  an<l  the  tonic  is  the 
submediant ;  the  note  immediately  above  the  tonic  is  called 
the  super-tonic,  and  the  interval  directly  below  the  tonic  is 
the  sub-tonic  or  Uading-notc.  Intervals  are  olso  classified 
as  consonant  and  dissonant,  fundamental  and  inverted. 
etc. ;  these  distinctions  will  also  be  found  explained  in  the 
article  Interval. 

The  intervals  just  enumerated  arc  the  elements  of  all 
musical  compositions.  When  arranged  in  a  continuous 
series  of  single  sounds,  selected  and  jiroperly  lijiked  to- 
gether, the  eomjiosition  so  made  is  called  a  mrlody,  and 
the  union  of  two  or  moro  melodies  in  simultaneous  utter- 
ance is  called  harmony.  The  subject  of  MKi.onv  tho  reader 
will  find  already  discussed  in  this  work  under  its  appro- 
priate head,  and  attention  will  now  be  given  to  that  far 
more  intricate  and  exienbivc  branch  of  the  science  which 
relates  to  harmont/.  The  great  primal  maxim  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  modern  structure  of  harmony  is  thu"S  ex- 
pressed by  an  aide  writer  of  the  Gorman  school:  "All 
musical  harmony  arises  from  tico  chords,  called  the  /uuda- 
7nental  concord  and  the  /nndnntentnl  dincord,  and  from  the 
different  uses  that  can  bo  made  of  them  by  fiirrnn'oM,  »»«- 
pcnaion.  anticipatioi^  and  tran/iitinn.  And  all  musical  har- 
mony, even  the  most  complicated,  if  only  regular,  is  re- 
ducible to  the  said  ttro  chords,  the  fundamental  note  of 
which  is  called  the  jundamcntni  Ao««."  These  two  chord? 
are  the  triad  and  the  chord  of  the  nerrnth,  of  each  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties.  From  these  also  spring  certain 
accidental  and  "anomalous"  chords,  easily  remembered, 
of  which  due  notice  will  be  taken  in  their  proper  places. 
Any  of  these  chords  may  be  used  in  a  complete  or  an  in- 
complete form  :  t.  c.  with  all  their  terms  or  intervals  ex- 
pressed, or  with  one  or  more  omitted.     The  triad,  which 
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we  are  now  to  consider,  is  the  first  and  simplest  of  the  two 
fundamental  chords.  It  consist:?  of  a  has:*,  with  its  third 
and  fifth,  and  maybe  major,  minor,  or  diminished;  the 
first  having  a  major  third,  the  second  a  minor  third,  and 
the  last  a  minor  third  with  a  diminished  fifth.  These  three 
triads  are  shown  in  Ex.  5 : 
Ex.  5.  Major.  Minor.  Diminished. 


A  triad  may  be  built  on  each  of  the  natural  degrees  of  the 
scale ;  and  on  experiment  It  will  be  seen  that  three  of  these 
triads  are  major,  three  are  minor,  and  the  remaining  one 
is  the  diminished  triad.     (See  Ex.  6.) 

Ex.  6.— Maj.     Min.     Min.     Maj.      Maj. .  Min.     Bim.    (8va.) 


In  this  normal  or  original  form  of  the  triad  the  lowest 
note  or  term  is  the  root  or  "fundamental  bass;"  and  so 
long  as  this  lowest  terra  remaias  unchanged  it  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  whether  the  other  terms  (the  third  and  fifth) 
stand  in  close  or  dispersed  relation  to  it.  One  or  more  of 
the  intervals  of  a  triad  may  also  be  doublrd  (cither  on  the 
unison  or  the  octave),  or  in  certain  cases  one  of  the  terms 
may  be  omitted,  as  already  stated.  An  illustration  of  all 
this,  taken  from  Kollmann,  may  be  seen  in  Ex.  7.  where  at  a 
the  octave  of  the  root  is  omitted  and  the  third  doubled ;  at 
h  the  octave  is  omitted  and  the  fifth  doubled  ;  at  c  the  fifth 
is  omitted  and  the  third  doubled;  and  at  d  the  fifth  is 
omitted  and  the  octavo  doubled: 
Ex.  1.  a  b  c  d 


=^ 


-^- 


It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  in  composition  all  these 
forms  are  equally  good  ;  and  they  are  here  adduced  merely 
to  show  what  changes  may  take  place  among  the  upper  in- 
tervals of  the  triad  while  the  fundamental  bass  remains 
the  same.  When  the  root  or  fundamental  bass  is  no  longer 
the  lowest  term  of  a  chord,  but  one  of  the  higher  terms  is 
substituted  for  it.  the  chord  is  said  to  be  inverted;  and  there 
can  be  as  many  inversions  of  a  chord  as  there  are  intervals 
to  change  places  with  the  bass.  As  a  triad  consists  of  two 
such  intervals  besides  the  root — viz.  a  third  and  a  fifth — it 
follows  that  it  is  capable  of  two  inversions.  (Pee  Inversion.) 
The  first  inversicm  of  the  major,  minor,  and  diminished 
triads  (in  which  the  original  third  becomes  the  bass)  may 
be  seen  at  h,  b,  b  in  Ex.  8,  with  their  respective  funda- 
mental forms  prefixed  at  a,  a,  a : 


Major. 


Minor. 


Diminished. 
a  b 


^^= 


As  the  triad  originally  consisted  of  a  bass,  third,  and  fifth, 
it  assumes  in  this  inversion  the  form  of  a  bass,  third,  and 
sixth.  Hence  it  is  represented  by  the  figures  |  or  0.  In 
the  secon<l  inversion,  the  original  fifth  be(ronieM  the  baes. 
while  the  former  third  makes  the  interval  of  a  sixth,  and 
the  octave  of  the  fundamental  stands  between  them  as  a 
fourth,  as  in  Ex.  9,  at  b,  b,  b  : 


The  triad  thus  inverted  is  indicated  by  the  figures  J.  In- 
versions are  not  to  be  confouniled.  as  wc  have  said,  with 
more  "changes  of  position  "  among  the  upper  parts  of  a 
chord.     Tbeso  changes,  however  various,  do  not  affect  the 


real  nature  and  quality  of  a  chord,  or  its  standing  in  rela- 
tion to  its  fundamental  bass.  But  an  itiver*tion  involvct^  a 
radical  change  of  that  relation,  and  is  productive  of  new 
4,nd  often  far  richer  effects  than  those  ordinarily  attending 
the  uninverted  chord.  Hence,  the  large  number  of  in- 
verted chords  in  all  compositions  which  rist  above  the  rank 
of  the  simple  choral  or  the  j)lain  ecclesiastical  chant.  In- 
verted triads  have  also  a  property — somewhat  analogous 
to  that  of  the  chord  of  the  seventh — of  suggesting  to  the 
mind  an  idea  of  progress  or  continuance :  and  thi.-  often- 
times with  such  definiteness  as  to  lead  the  hearer  to  anti- 
cipate, in  a  measure,  the  course  of  the  ensuing  progression, 
and  to  keep  his  thoughts  in  a  sort  of  protracted  suspense 
till  the  harmony  brings  the  ear  into  repose  on  some  expected 
turn  or  cadence.  Impressions  of  this  kind  are  not  usually 
excited  by  triads  in  their  original  form,  as  each  such  triad 
has  in  itself  a  certain  element  of  finality  or  conclusiveness, 
which  either  disappears  or  is  not  sensibly  felt  when  the 
chord  is  inverted. 

Besides  the  three  fundamentul  triads,  there  are  several 
others  which  are  termed  "anomalous,"  of  which  mention 
has  already  been  made.  Among  these  is  the  (luijmented 
triad,  which  has  a  major  third  and  an  augmented  fifth. 
This  augmentation  is  effected  by  an  accidental  sharp  or  its 
equivalent;  and  therefore,  as  this  term  of  the  chord  is  for- 
eign to  the  diatonic  scale,  the  real  origin  and  nature  of  the 
augmented  triad  admit  of  a  ready  explanation.  "  This 
triad,"  says  a  writer,  "is  nothing  else  than  the  r^vi\ perfect 
major  tn'tid.  with  a  transient  semitone  added  by  anticipa- 
tion to  the  perfect  fifth  to  render  its  progression  to  the  note  ' 
above  it  more  conspicuous."  On  this  theory  the  augmented 
triads  at  «,  t,  c,  and  d  in  Ex.  10  will  appear  as  mere  pro- 
longations of  the  transient  semitones  added  to  the  fifths,  as 
shown  at  e,/,  y,  and  h  : 

Ex.  10.  a  c 


Explanation. 


-A-^      f^-~^ — ~J~3^ 


-^<=^ 


3t$«: 


-AJ^ 


.*JM-     :^ 


In  this  triad  the  elevated  fifth  becomes  a  *'  leading-note  " 
to  the  succeeding  chord,  and  therefore  always  ancetids,  as 
in  the  example.  (See  Leadixg-Notk.)  The  second  of  the 
anomalous  triads  is  that  which  consists  of  a  bass  with  a 
major  third  and  diminished  fifth.  This  is  a  modification 
of  the  imperfect  or  diminished  triad,  by  the  accidental  ele- 
vation of  its  third  from  minor  to  major.  (See  this  chord 
with  its  two  inversions  at  «,  b,  c  in  Ex.  11.) 

Ex.  11.  o  b  c 


=^= 


-«=- 


E^ 


The  progression  of  this  altered  third  is  always  upward,  and 

it  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  a  transient  "help-note," 
as  shown  in  Ex.  12  : 

Ex.  12. 


^^^^^^P 


m 


^ 


^ 
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The  same  explanation  will  apply  to  another  anomalous 

triad,  formed  by  the  contrary  jirocess  of  deprenniu(j  or  flat- 
tening the  lliird  in  the  diminished  triad.  This  chord  (like 
the  above)  belongs  to  the  minor  mode,  and  its  inversions 
resemble  the  "extreme  sharp  sixth"  both  in  :ippcar»nco 
and  progression.  Its  original  form  and  two  inversions  are 
given  at  a,  b,  c  in  Ex.  13  : 


ML>-1C 


(,.-1 


Ex.18. 
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>=&- 


Tho  (luriviilion  of  tliiH  dlionl  fniiii  iiicr*;  tranKifiit  or  poaB- 
in;;  iiotuH  will  iLpjiuur  fruiii  un  liiMpuution  uf  Kx.  1*1 : 

Ex.  14. 


In  nil  tlicj»«  '*  iinnmnlims"  triivdH  tho  ult^rod  notes  (which 
ninstitiiti'  thi'ir  |mcMiliiLiitir'>)  niiiy  Im  ri-Hturcil  t(»  tlii'ir  orij^- 
itiiil  I'tinii  ljy  Diiiittiii};  tUv  HC(;iiK'ntuIt«,  witliuut  pruiluuing 
any  L'sseiitinl  cliiui;;!'  nf  tliu  hjinnnny. 

I''i'niii  tliis  rr\  ii'W  of  thi-  tiiad  wo  now  |irocec<l  to  tho 
vhifi-tl  »/  tfir  nrrtnt/t.  This  i.-J  loriiiLMl  by  uthliii^  a  third  to 
tiio  triad,  tliuH  tnakinfr  it  a  chord  ol'  four  ]»arts  or  terms — 
viz.  a  bass,  third,  tifth.  iind  Hovciith.  Ah  t-ach  tlcf^roo  of 
the  diiit()i)i{;  sciilo  may  be  tho  IjuhIh  of  a  triad  (sei;  K.\.  0), 
MO  liy  the  addition  of  ii  third  to  ciich  triiid  wc  obtain  an  uijual 
niiinbor  uf  chunt^  of  llio  t^cventti,  as  will  a|t{)ca)'  fi'oni  Kx. 


Kx.  15. 


:^--i  -_, 


ff^^i^i^iaM^-i 
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Tho  *'  anomalouM  "  chordii  of  tho  iieventh  are  ( 1  Kt)  that  con- 
KiHtinf^  of  a  loajiir  third  and  nvviinth.  with  iin  (iii;;iiiL'nti-(| 
fifth  ;  for  Inntaiico,  C,  K,  <1J,  and  H.  Ity  rcfi'rrinn  to  what 
hai4  already  buen  laid  of  tho  augmented  ttiad,  the  origin 
of  thip<  (dionl  will  be  purcuived.  It  in  iiiin|tly  onu  of  the 
four  fundamental  ftovunthn,  with  the  liftli  trancicntly  raifcd 
an  a  jiaftHinK  note.  (See  tho  chord  itKulf  at  n  in  Kx.  IH,  udJ 
itrt  vx{>lanutiuu  at  h.) 

Kx.  18. 


Aa  all  these  are  composed  of  major  and  minor  thirds  vari- 
ously cnmbincd — several  of  them  also  beinj;  identical  in 
8tnicturc — wc  may  ohvssify  them  thus:  (1)  that  with  a 
miijor  triad  and  minor  seventh — viz.  (1;  (2)  those  with  a 
minor  triad  and  minor  seventh — viz.  I),  K,  anil  A;  (."J) 
that  with  a  diminished  triatl  and  minor  scvontli — viz.  B; 
ami  (1)  those  with  a  major  triad  and  major  seventh — viz. 
('  anil  K.  From  tho  ordinary  dejrrees  of  tho  scale  wo  have 
thus  four  diflVrent  forms  of  this  chord,  which  for  conve- 
nience' sake  may  bo  referred  to  as  tho  sevenths  on  (jt.A,R, 
and  ('.  These  four  kin<Is  of  sevenths  arc  called  /((tif/a- 
mi  nto(,\n\{  tho  most  important  is  that  founded  on  the  dom- 
inant of  the  key  or  tonic,  as  it  is  not  only  tho  most  pleas- 
ins;  to  tho  ear.  but  also  tho  chief  agency  in  tlio  formation 
of  cadences  and  in  digrcssi(»ns  from  one  key  to  another. 
All  tho  fundamental  sevenths  are,  for  the  most  part,  sub- 
ject to  tho  same  rules  and  are  capable  of  the  same  inver- 
sions, which  are  three  in  number.  ['V\\Qilimin}nhvi{  seventh 
h:is  not  licre  been  mentioned,  as  from  its  very  peculiar 
ft>rm  and  character  it  is  reserved  for  treatment  elsewhere.) 
In  tho  three  iiirmtiont  of  the  chord  ()f  the  seventh,  the 
third,  fifth,  and  seventh  become  suocessively  the  bass,  and 
tlu>  other  jiarts  (including  the  octave  of  the  root)  will  stand 
to  tho  new  bass  in  the  order  (1st)  of  a  third,  fifth,  and 
sixth  :  (2d)  a  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  ;  and  (:^d)  a  second, 
fourth,  and  sixth,  as  in  Ex.  1(>.  where  a  is  tho  fundamental 
jiositii)n  of  tlio  chord,  b  tho  first  inversion,  c  tho  second, 
and  <l  the  third: 

Ex.lG. 


When  ropresenteil  by  fiojures,  tho  first  inversion  is  known 
as  tho  "chord  of  the  fifth  ami  sixth:"  tho  second,  tho 
"chord  of  the  third  and  fourth;"  ami  tlic  third,  the  "chord 
of  tho  second;"  these  names  beint;  dcrivoil  from  the  new 
positions  assumed  by  the  intervals  of  the  chord  under  its 
several  inversions.  (See  Fir.rnED  Bass.)  Tho  above  ex- 
ample is  given  in  ''close"  harmony  to  .<ihow  mere  clearly 
the  nature  of  tho  changes  made  by  inversion.  Hut  in  each 
inversion  tho  upper  parts  may  be  "  dispersed."  or  taken  at 
greater  distances  from  the  bass,  without  in  any  way  affect- 
ing tho  nature  of  the  inversion  itself.  (See  Ex.  U.) 
Ex.  17.— 1st  Inv.  2d  Inv.  3d  Inv. 


^m^^Mri 


-!■ 

(2d)  J^cvcntliH  may  alno  Ijo  added  to  the  two  othor  irroguhir 
triads  noted  in  Kxs.  II  and  i:'*;  and  Iho  elevation  or  de- 
pression of  the  fifths  in  such  chordM  by  an  accidental  if  to 
1)0  viewed  as  a  tranKiciit  cdiange  not  afrc-tinj;  tlie  fiinda- 
mentiil  iind  iiermuncnt  clement^  id' the  chord. — Ite^ider' the 
triads  an<i  the  chords  of  the  seventh  there  are  three  other 
combinations  yet  to  be  noticed,  on  account  of  their  frerjiient 
occurrence  anil  the  difforent  theories  adopted  for  their  ex- 
planation. The(*e  are  the  chords  of  the  ninth,  eleventh, 
ancl  thirtecnih.  The  chord  of  tho  ninth  differs  from  tho 
seventh  by  the  addition  of  a  third  above.  The  ninth  itself 
may  bo  either  major,  as  at  a,  a  in  £.\.  10,  or  minor,  a8  at 
b,  h  : 

Ex.  10.  a  a  b  b 


P 
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Like  the  tririds  nnd  pcvonths, the  ninth  maybe  inverted, 
but  8cver»l  nC  its  inverwinnJ*  are  hursl),  except  in  nipid 
movements,  (ind  tliercforc  little  uflcd.  tlr<linnril_v.  one  (or 
more)  of  tlic  middlo  intervals  is  omitted. ami  tlio  effeet  of 
the  chord  is  jfencrnlly  more  ])Ioasin(;  when  thus  inL>on)|dete. 
The  "  c!iord  (»f  the  fht-rHih  "  exceetls  the  ninlli  hy  the  ad- 
dition of  another  third,  ami  the  "(diord  of  the  thirtrruth  " 
extends  beyond  tlje  eleventh  by  the  addition  «»f  still  an- 
other third.  RespeelinK  tho  origin  of  these  three  ehords 
there  arc  two  jirineipal  tlieories  :  first,  that  of  Ilaiucau, 
under  which  they  arc  culled  "chords  hy  unppotitinu"  or 
chords  formed  hy  Hupjutniyuj  one.  two.  or  three  thirds  arlded 
hi:hnr  n  chord  of  tho  seventh.  Thus,  by  supposing  a  third 
to  be  placed  below  such  a  chord,  the  ui%tth  is  formed:  hy 
adding  to  this  another  third,  we  obtain  tho  rUrcnih;  and 
by  yet  another,  the  chord  of  the  f/iiVfcftKA.  This  process 
is  exhibited  in  Kx.  211.  where  the  thirds  thus  supposed  arc 
marked  hy  black  dots : 

Ex.  20.  7th.  9th.  11th.  131h. 


To  this  system  it  is  objected  (1)  that  there  is  no  apparent 
reason  why  those  thirds  should  be  supposed  at  all  ;  (2i  that 
such  a  theory  ignores  the  natural  bearings  of  the  sonti^i  of 
the  chords  in  question,  and  their  pos.sible  relation  to  other 
sounds  into  which  they  may  be  resolved,  and  offers  insfead 
of  this  a  mere  mathematical  calculation.  On  the  other 
theory,  that  of  Kirnberger,  these  chords  are  not  considered 
as  fundamental,  but  having  their  origin  in  «ii«/)/-««ir)iM,- 
and  when  so  regardeil  their  explanation  is  rendered  both 
easy  and  satisfactory.  To  ilhistrnte  this  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, wo  givo  at  a  in  Ex.21  the  ninth  as  suspension  of  the 
octave ;  at  b  tho  eleventh  as  suspension  of  tlic  tenth  :  and 
at  c  the  thirteenth  as  suspension  of  tho  twelfth  ;  tho  dots 
arc  merely  exjdanatory : 

Ex.  21.  a  b  c 

\, ^1  I 


It  is  to  bo  observed,  however,  that  though  these  chords 
have  thus  their  orlijin  in  suspensions,  yet  they  often  occur 
independently — i'.  e,  unconnected  with  actual  or  apparent 
suspensions,     (See  Ex.  22  at  a  and  4.) 
Ex.  22.  <i  l> 
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In  this  respect  they  resemble  many  other  harmonic  com- 
binntions,  which  are  traceable  only  to  the  numerous  forms 
generated  by  anticipations,  transitions,  etc. 

The  2"'n'jression>i  of  the  funiiamental  triads  and  chords 
of  the  seventh  are  next  to  be  noted.  "  Progression  "  is  the 
movement  from  one  chord  to  another  more  or  less  related 
to  it.  We  shall  first  consider  the  ordinary  progressions  of 
the  triads.  From  a  major  triad  (that  of  0,  for  example) 
we  may  proceed  to  the  triads  and  inversions  of  the  domi- 
nant (trl,  the  subdominant  (F),  the  relative  minor  (.\),  the 
mediant  (E),  and  the  super-tonic  (D),  these  being  the  most 
nearly-related  triads  to  that  of  C.     (See  Ex.  23.) 


Ex.23.    C— R. 


C-F. 


C— A. 


C— E. 


iP^i^i^i^ 


f  f  f'T 


W 


J. 


g^f^^^^a^a^g 


Also  to  the  hadhiff  chords  of  these  related  triads,  with  or 
without  the  seventh,  as  at  «,  b,  c,  etc.  in  Ex.  24: 


Ex.24. 


From  a  )n{}ior  triad  we  mav  proceed  in  like  manner,  the  I  order  of  the  related   keys  being   slightly  different.     (See 

I  Ex.  25.) 


Or  thus  with  leading  chords : 


m 


^^^ 


=^p^^^i^ 


m- 


S^' 


-■Sr 


-J- 


3d_= 


=J= 


^ 


-r 


3= 


orf 


EEEE^ 
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Besides  these  natural  progressions,  there  is  another  class 
called  the  abrupt,  in  which  the  triad  proceeds  to  chords 
more  or  less  unrelated  or  remote.  These  progressions  gen- 
erally imply  the  omission  of  some  intermediate  chord;  and 
sometimes  the  first  chord  is  assumed  to  be  not  the  tonic, 
but  the  dominant  of  its  scale.     (See  Ex.  26.) 


^^, 


^4^1-fl3r:lSl 
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From  a  triad,  either  major  or  minor,  we  may  proceed  di- 
rectly to  any  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  or  its  inver- 
sions, as  in  Ex.  27  : 

Ex.  27. 


The  progressions  of  the  diminiahed  (or  imperfect)  triad  are 
peculiar,  and  require  special  notice,  as  the  resemblance 
of  that  chord  to  an  incomplete  chord  of  the  seventh  often 
leads  to  mistake?*.  Tliis  triad  consists  of  a  bass,  with  a 
minor  third  and  imperfect  fifth.  It  has  its  place  or  scat 
on  the  second  degree  of  the  minor  scale  and  the  seventh 
of  the  major.  The  bass  or  root  is  therefore  tlio  leading- 
note  in  the  major  scale,  and  a  triad  so  placed  consists  of 
precisely  the  same  notes  or  intervals  as  the  first  inversion 
of  the  seventh  on  the  dominant  with  the  root  omittcil. 
Hence,  such  a  chord  is  ambiguous,  and  its  real  nature  can 
only  bo  determined  by  its  cftnnoction  and  the  liarmony 
immediately  following  it.  This  will  he  njiparent  from  Ex. 
28,  where  the  notes  at  a  and  c,  thougli  the  same,  are  shown 
by  their  progressions  at  f>  and  d  to  be  essentially  different 
chords,  the  first  being  an  incompU^tc  inversion  of  the  pev- 
onth,  and  the  other  the  real  diininishcl  triad: 


or\y 


Ex.  28. 


E^ 


a        b  ,     c         d        e  ^  f  I  j 


^la^ 


mi 
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The  difference  between  these  two  chords  is  evident,  as  the 
bass  and  fifth  at  a  in  the  example  cannot  be  doubled  (the 
one  being  the  leading-note  and  the  other  the  essential  sev- 
enth), though  either  of  these  intervals  may  be  doubled  in 
the  case  of  the  diminished  triad,  as  shown  at  c  and/.  The 
diminished  triad  is  simply  the  supertonio  harmony  in  the 
m{)wr  scale,  and  its  treatment  is  in  most  respects  similar 
to  that  of  the  supertonic  of  the  major  scale. 

In  the  progressions  of  the  chord  of  the  fcvcnth  and  all 
dissonances  two  points  are  to  be  noted — viz.  preparation 
and  resolution.  Any  such  chord  is  said  to  be  "prepared" 
when  one  of  its  terms  (usually  the  fundamental  bass  or  the 
dissonant  interval)  forms  a  conijioncnt  part  of  the  chord 
immediately  preceding.  For  illustration  under  this  head 
and  that  <if  resohition  we  shall  take  the  prinripal  chord  of 
the  seventh  ((J,  li,  D,  F)  and  its  inversions,  of  which  (.i  is 
the  lower  term  or  root,  and  F  the  higlier.  In  Ex.  29  the 
chord  of  the  seventh  is  thus  prepared  in  the  /ou-rr  term  at 
a  and  h,  and  in  the  higher  term  at  c  and  d,  as  indicated  by 
strokes : 


Ex.  29. 


In  the  strict  stylo  of  composition  this  rule  was  held  to  be 
obligatory,  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  but  in  the  free  stylo 
numerous  instances  of  unprepared  dissonances  occur  in  the 
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writinffK  of  tho  boHt  coinpoMorK.  Liko  Huvornl  ntlior  ruIcK 
which  huvu  h<->(>n  tno'litirti  nr  ubrof^iileH  iiiidrr  thi'iKlvnnocd 
(if  uiorluni  hiiriiKiiiy,  ihtit  of  |tr»i»iriiti»ii  hiiH  h>Nt  uiticti  of 
its  Htriiijjriify,  iin'l  \h  friMjiiftilly  ovcrloukinl  in  ruHcn  whcro 
it  ciiii  iMJil  iiiilhiri^  (o  the  rli'iirriiiH^  nr  <'i)Iii|iU('(m(.*kh  of  tho 
hiinii'Miy,  Such  iiiNtiinci'x  of  iin|iro|Hir(Ml  Ht>V4>riihH  iih  tho 
J'ollowiiij;  (Kx.  .'ill)  urn  fi-i'ijuunt.  una  uro  u[>|ir'»vod  hy  Al- 
hrcuhtMboif^or  and  utlior  thooriHtri  : 


[•:x.  :io. 


In  tho  rf'Mohition  of  tho  chord  of  tho  Hcvonth  tho  jjcnerni 
rulo  i.s  tlnit  tho  third  (from  tlio  root)  niovof*  one  )lo(;roo  up- 
Wiinl,  imd  tho  sovonth  oni-  il«j;rce  (lo\vnw»rd,  tin;  (iftii  boinp 
unliniitoiL  Tlio  funihinioiitiil  Unitu  alrto  uHuiilly  riKoti  a 
fourth  or  dcscendtn  a  fiftli.     (Soo  Kx,  'M.) 
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Tho  rosolution  doos  not  always  iiiko  phioo  on  tho  vory  next 
noti\  hilt   inuy  hv  dcliiyfrl   by  tlio   intervoiitinii   of  scvcrul 
nntns  and  even  extraneous  hurmonicH 
in  Kx.  :J2.) 


l::x.  32. 


(Cumpurc  a  and  b 


Tt  is  not  noceasary  thiit  the  resolution  should  always  occur 
in  tho  same  fxtrt  wbleh  iiijikes  the  dissonimee,  for  any  part 
may  movo  from  it.i  own  to  another  term  of  the  chord  by  an 
oxehanijo  of  phiee  with  .<(»me  other  part;  but  in  al!  eases 
the  resolution  must  tinaily  takeiilace.  Tliu?^.  in  Kx.  IJ.'i  at 
n,  the  third  (or  leading;  note)  is  in  the  bass,  and  tho  fifth 
in  tho  treble:  but  at  b  these  two  parts  make  an  cxohan{;e. 
and  tho  resolution  jiroceods  ne-.*orrlin^ly.  At  c  the  seventh 
in  tho  treble  is  transferre<l  to  the  alto  at  '/,  and  the  treble 
takes  the  leading-note,  which  before  was  in  the  tenor: 


Ex.  31. 
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A  seventh,  instead  of  resolvinj  into  the  perfect  triad, 
may  bo  suoeeeiicd  by  anutlicr  seventh,  and  this  also  by  an- 
other, thus  fonninj;  a  train  cndin;;  with  the  usual  resolu- 
tion, as  at  II.  in  Ex.  :'.  I.  Theorists  o.\iilain  this  kind  of 
profjression  by  supposini;  that  the  ear  pcrecives  a  transient 
resolution  after  each  seventh,  which  iiamcdiatcly  passes 
into  tho  next  dis.»onance.  This  is  shown  by  tho  crotchets 
at  li  in  tho  example,  which  malio  each  chord  first  a  triad 
and  then  a  seventh: 

Ex.  34.— II 


On  the  «aino  tlieory  of  Iho  nkippinj;  or  orniio^ion  of  nomc  iii- 
tcrmediiilo  nolo  numorouH  other  pro;;rcioiioni<  of  the  xevi-utli 
are  to  bo  oxpluinod.    Hovoral  of  thoiio  are  given  in  Kx.  '.Hi : 


Ex. Hi. 
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That  tho  novenths  may  prooocd  at  once,  like  the  trindx,  to 
any  chord  of  tho  diminished  fcvenlh,  will  need  no  dcmon- 
Htrution. 

To  tho  obordfl  already  dcferibod  must  bo  added  those  ac- 
cidental eoinbinations  called  nnt'nipntlouH  and  lu/iprum'outi. 
An  "  iintieipiition  "  is  tho  premature  advance  of  one  of  the 
torniM  of  a  chord  by  which  it  intrudes  (aH  it  were)  upon  tho 
next  chord.  An  instaneo  of  this  may  be  seen  at  n  in  Kx. 
30,  where  tho  Bccond  note  of  the  basp,  by  movin;j  one 
crotchet  too  soon,  comes  in  eollision  with  the  triad  of  r  in 
the  upper  |)artH,  and  tntdct'pateg  tho  harmony  at  &  to  which 
it  properly  belongs : 

Ex.  36.  a  b 


In  Ex.  37,  at  n  and  b.  the  upper  parts  make  anticipa- 
tions by  moving  one  quaver  in  advance  of  the  bass:  and 
at  c  and  d  tho  bass  moves  similarly  in  advance  of  the 
upper  parts : 

Kx.  37.        a  b  Kimhergrr. 

J      ^  !       I         I     ^     I 


Anticipations  are  for  the  most  part  discordant,  as  they  bring 
a  foreign  element  into  the  harmony,  but  in  some  cases  they 
contribute  to  the  smoothness  and  elegance  of  a  movement. 
SuHpamiojiM  are  the  reverse  of  anticipations.  They  occur 
"  when  one  or  more  notes  of  a  prrading  chord  arc  carried 
into  a  vitrrvfx/nitf  one  to  which  they  do  not  bclonfT-''  Any 
one  of  the  intervals  of  a  triad  or  chord  of  tbc  seventh  {or 
two  or  more  tot^ether)  may  be  suspended.  These  suspen- 
sions are  always  on  the  accented  part  of  a  bar  or  note,  and 
arc  resolved  on  the  unaccente<l.  A  note  may  be  suspended 
either  from  above  or  below.  Illustrations  are  given  in  Ex. 
3S,  where  at  n  the  third  in  the  upper  part  is  suspended 
from  above  by  tho  fourth;  at  h  the  fifth  is  suspended  by 
the  sixth:  at  c,  the  octave  by  the  ninth:  and  at  d,  the 
seventh  by  the  octave.  At  r  the  suspen:-i(ms  are  from 
below,  antl  at  /  they  occur  in  the  bass.  Instances  of 
double,  triple^  and  quadruple  suspensions  are  added  at  g  : 

Ex.  33.— a 
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Suspensions  are  not  always  resolved  on  their  own  proper 
triads,  but  another  fundamental  harmony  is  substituted,  as 
in  Ex.  39  at  a,  b,  and  c  .- 

Ex.  39.  a  6  c 

-rr^  I — I- 


Curlmres  are  terminations,  closes,  or  boundaries  of  mu- 
sical ideas.  In  their  simple  or  radical  form  they  consist  of 
a  leadinf^  chord  and  a  major  or  minor  triad.  Cadences  are 
perfect,  imperfect,  interrupted,  and  extended ;  also  medial 
or  final.  The  perfect  cadence  consists  of  the  triads  of  the 
dominant  and  tonic,  or  the  principal  seventh  and  the  triad 
of  the  tonic.     (See  both  forms  at  a  and  b  in  Ex.  40.) 


Ex.  40. 


Almost  all  compositions  end  with  this  cadence,  as  its  effect 
on  the  ear  is  final  and  satisfactory.  That  it  admits  of  nu- 
merous inversions  will  be  understood  without  examples; 
but  as  these  inversions  are  not  conclusive,  they  are  seldom 
used  as  terminations  where  there  are  more  than  two  parts 
or  voices.  The  half  or  imperfect  cadence  has  various  forms, 
all  ending  not  with  the  tonic  but  the  dominant  harmony. 
They  are  suitable  only  for  such  closes  as  are  not  final.  (See 
several  forms  of  the  half-cadence  in  Ex.  41.) 

Ex.  41. 


orAb 

The  first  of  the  two  cadences  in  Ex.  42  is  variously  known 
as  the  *'  real  imperfect."  the  plagal,  and  the  ecclesiastical; 
the  seeonil  fat  h).  called  the  '*  Phrygian,"  is  merely  an  in- 
complete form  of  the  ordinary  minor  progression  at  c,  with 
the  fundamental  note  omitted  : 

Ex.  42.— a  or 


Interrupted  cadences  are  those  in  which  the  leading  chord 
is  not  followed  by  that  which  it  naturally  suggest?,  hut  an- 
other more  or  lesf*  foreign  to  the  ear.  (See  Ex.  .*l'>.  in  which 
each  progression  is  essentially  a  cadence  of  this  kind.  For 
exami>les  of  the  ea-tended  cadence  see  the  articles  FrorK 
and  Orgax-Point.) 

After  this  general  view  of  chords  and  their  inversions, 
suspension.^,  and  cadences,  wc  come  to  their  use  and  treat- 
ment in  compoeition,  concerning  which  wc  hero  refer  the 
reader  to  some  introductory  and  hintorical  remarks  in  the 
article  IIakmonv.  Preliminary  to  all  study  of  the  use  of 
chords  is  that  of  their  dnrntion,  and  the  mode  by  which  the 
time  of  any  series  of  musical  sounds  is  regulated  arnl  ex- 

firesscd.  On  this  subject,  however,  sonic  elementary  details 
lave  been  olTercd  in  the  artitdc  MKASfiii;.  and  a  more  jmr- 
ticular  exposition  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Timk. 
On  the  kindred  Hubjcct  of  IliivTrni  also,  of  which  only  a 
brief  notice  could  here  bo  taken  for  want  of  room,  a  more 


extended  treatment  is  given  under  its  proper  caption. 
Counter  point,  or  the  harmonizing  of  a  given  melody,  w  the 
setting  of  note  against  note,  formerly  written  in  points. 
pimple  counterpoint  comprises  all  those  compoeitions, 
whether  plain  or  florid,  in  which  the  jtarts  are  not  inverti- 
ble.  but  fixed.  In  double  counterpoint  the  parts  are  so  con- 
structed by  special  rules  that  two  or  more  of  them  may  be 
inverted,  the  higher  part  changing  place  with  the  lower. 
(See  the  latter  part  of  the  article  Inversion.)  In  simple 
counterpoint  the  following  general  rules  are  to  bo  observed  : 
(1)  Two  perfect  /i/VA*  in  direct  motion  and  succession,  and 
in  the  same  parts,  are  usually  of  bad  eff"ect,  and  should  be 
avoided.  (2)  Two  or  more  successive  octaren  in  the  same 
parts  are  inadmissible,  except  in  special  cases  where  it  is 
desirable  to  strengthen  the  bass  or  make  some  idea  particu- 
larly prominent.  (;>)  As  the  third  is  the  only  discrimina- 
ting term  or  element  in  triads  by  which  we  know  whether 
they  are  major  or  minor,  it  should  rarely  be  omitted.  (4) 
Where  two  or  more  successive  chords  contain  doubled  in- 
tervals, care  should  be  taken  not  to  double  the  third  when 
it  is  leading-note  to  the  next  chord,  as  the  result  would  be 
consecutive  octaves.  (5)  The  two  higher  and  two  lower 
parts  in  a  composition  should  not  be  placed  at  an  excessive 
or  disproportionate  distance  from  each  other.  (6)  The 
same  rule  applies  to  passages  in  disjiersed  harmony,  as  the 
effect  is  thin  and  unsatisfactory  when  the  parts  are  widely 
separated.  Instances  of  violation  of  these  rules  are  seve- 
rally given  in  Ex.  43: 


Ex.  43.— I 
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The  rule  respecting;  consecutive  fifths  is  not  violated  when 
the  first  fifth  is  perfect  and  the  second  imperfect,  as  at  a 
in  Ex.  44.  In  modern  music  the  contrary  order  frequently 
occurs,  in  which  the  imperfect  fifth  precedes  the  perfect,  as 
at  />  in  the  example : 

Ex.44.  a  b 

4- 


Successive  fifths  arc  not  prohibited  when  the  parts  are  in 
contran/  motion,  provided  that  the  texture  of  the  harmony 
is  so  woven  as  not  to  render  thom  too  ]>rominent.  Some 
hints  concerning  implied  or  coiu-ealeil  fifths  will  be  found 
in  the  article  IIiohkn.  In  free  composition  the  rule  of  the 
fifth  is  so  far  modified  as  to  admit  of  numerous  exceptions. 
(Sec  IjR'ENSK.) 

In  two-part  exercises  every  triad  and  ohoi-d  of  the  sev- 
enth must  necessarily  be  inconijdeto  throu<;h  the  omission 
of  one  or  more  of  their  intervals  or  terms.  In  triads  the 
third  (or  its  inversion,  the  sixth)  sh(MiId  be  most  frequently 
used,  the  fifth  less  freely,  and  the  octave  and  unison  only 
occasionally.  In  chords  of  the  seventh,  the  seventh  itself 
should  rarely  be  omitted,  as  the  chor<i  w<mi1<1  tlicreby  be 
reduced  to  a  triad.  AVhen  there  are  three  parts  each  o-i'nr?, 
as  a  jreneral  rule,  shoulil  be  complete:  and  t>f  the  (frc(»/A, 
the  omitted  interval  may  be  the  fifth,  or  less  frccpiently  the 
tliiril  or  the  root.  In  four  jiarts  each  chord  may  appear 
com]>lete  in  all  \i!>  intervals.  In  triads  one  term  will  neces- 
sarily be  (loiihlfd.  either  in  the  unison  or  the  octavo,  and 
one  nf  the  terms  mny  even  be  tripled  or  oniiffcil.  as  shown 
already  in  Kx.  in  and  its  context.  The  third  ami  seventh 
in  the  clionl  of  the  seventh,  beinj;  its  characteristic  inter- 
vals, should  not  be  iloubled  unless  in  exerci.'es  of  five,  six, 
or  more  )iarls.  but  the  doublings  should  occur  on  the  fun- 
damental baas  or  the  fifth.     In  harmonising  a  plain  theme 
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in  four  partH  oiioli  part  nhotild  nil  much  an  pomilblo  hnva  iti 
own  iliHtinct  ([uittity,  itinl  iihiro  'ir  I«hm  of  a  inuIuilioiiH  pro- 
^^riiHf-iuti.  'i'lin  hiiiiplrMt  nriirtit-iil  cxLTciKL'K  iirt'  tliiinn  liav- 
illt;  ii"li>H  iif  cniial  k<ii[^Lli,  ctilililx'il  to  n  Nin^li-  !<()>',  anil 
cDii^i^liiiK  I'liiony  •')'  IriiLiU  ami  tlio  ]>riii(-ipiLl  rlinril  (if  thu 
vi'vciilli.  witli  tlii'ir  ilivorMiiiii!*.  A  nliort  tlH'liio  tlnin  trt-atcfl 
i.<  ^ivuii  at  II  in  Kv.  li.  Criic  uxuinplii  Ib  miiti'Iv  i'Ii'thuiiI 
arv.  t'ltr  tVcirn  MicU  plain  tnnn«  '•  niinpin  countfrp'tint " 
extoiiiU  to  an  ar<^a  of  alinrtut  nnlilnitud  ivxpiLnsion,  iVtiuiloni, 
ami  vaiiily,  imliidinK  <^onipo»itionn  oftcntiniuH  far  nioru 
uiinipU'X  iin<I  ofiuito  than  ordinary  uxL-niiHCH  in  dtmliU 
r,i,iiiliri,:„iil.)  Tlio  lUxt  uti^p  in  lllu  1: lal)oralioii  of  tlio 
llitinui  in  tho  uxaniplu  i»  xhowil  at  h,  Ijy  tliu  introiluction  of 
I  wo  notoH  atfiiin.it  ono;  at  ■■  and  '/  a  fnrtlior  advanco  Ik 
niailo  l>y  Hilxpi'nMioliH  ami  otlior  iliivii'us  ;  ami  at  '■  lliii  tlifrnu 

ri'i'iMvi'K    additional    orna nl    from   (dironialic    harmony, 

synoopation",  ami  variatiun.i  of  tliu  time  and  movolriLnl  of 
tlio  part.t : 
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Though  a  pioco  of  some  length  mny  bo  written  in  a  single 
key,  yet  cligressions  into  otlicr  key::*,  near  or  remote,  are 
ordinarily  e^^sontiul  to  the  beauty  ami  interest  of  a  conijio- 
sition.  This  ]ia-;sing  from  one  key  to  another  enn-titutcs 
tnin/nlafi'tn  ;  and  it  is  generally  efforted  by  the  introduction 
of  tho  leading-note  or  the  minor  seventli  of  the  new  key, 
the  former  generally  requiring  an  accidental  ti.ti,  or  X.  and 
the  latter  a  Q.  f>,  or  (jfy.  Instances  of  s^uch  changes  (d'  key 
or  mode  may  be  seen  in  Exs.  21  and  2.').  .More  strictly, 
however,  a  modulation  occurs  only  when  a  regular  cadence 
in  snmo  new  key  is  made  at  tho  close  of  a  phrase  or  period. 
Modulation  is  of  three  kinds — viz.  ufttunif.  nhrupt,  and  en- 
hariiinitfr.  The  first  of  these  is  illustratoil  in  Kx.  15.  an<i 
has  already  been  considered  in  the  article  Monri.  vtio\, 
which  the  reader  should  here  consult.  Ahnij^t  m(Mhilati«ms 
are  so  called  because  they  proceed  to  foreign  or  unrelated 
keys  or  modes,  and  not  on  account  of  anything  rough  or 
strange  in  their  effect.  Tho  simplest  kind  of  abrupt  mod- 
ulation is  that  consisting  of  a  mere  change  of  mndr,  as 
from  major  to  minor,  or  rice  versa,  while  tho  keynote  re- 
mains tho  same.  In  Ex.  4li,  at  n,  see  a  modulation  from  C 
major  to  C  minor,  and  at  h  a  change  from  T  major  to  F 
minor,  where  both  mode  and  key  are  relinquished : 


i')^.j 


Tho  latter  modulntion  will  he  found  on  tintt.\yp\n  to  ennpiiol 
eHHcntrally  of  the  (riadn  of  C  niiijtir  and  K  minor,  the  (iri-l 
and  last  notes;  and  the  progrenflon  In  ono  which  furni^hcM 
the  key  to  many  developmimtN  hoth  curious  and  important 
in  abrupt  modulation.  .^ome  of  theoe  wo  fliall  brii-fly 
notice.  For  instance,  the  ('  major  triad  in  tho  loading 
chord  to  the  F  minor  triad,  the  haHH  rir'ingn  fourth.  Krom 
tlio  latter  triad  we  may  tlicn  iirooccl  by  ordinary  nilc  to 
tho  majr)r  triad  of  \i\y,  hh  at  "  in  Kx.  17  :  which  triad  being 
treated  as  a  loading  ohor'I  (like  tho  fonnor  <")  i«  followed 
at  ft  by  the  minor  triad  of  it^  fourth — viz,  ti^  minor  Either 
wiwo  I'"lt  minor);  and  by  ieffotiwf  this  [irooo^w  oitntinualU 
we  may  proceed  through  tlio  whole  circle  of  the  keyi*,  u- 
partly  nhown  in  the  example: 

Ex.  17.  a  6         or 

4. 


^m 


T^f^f 
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■^-dz^^^sk. 
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But  tho  progression  from  tho  pecond  chord  (F  minor)  may 
also  be  to  the  major  triad  of  \\\j,  the  6ass  descending  a 
perfect  fifth,  as  at  n  in  Ex.  -I^*.  on  which  another  chain  of 
narmonies  may  be  formed,  thus : 

Ex.  48. 


From  these  suggestions  tho  student  will  be  able  to  con- 
struct many  other  circular  jirogrossions  or  chains  of  ca- 
dences. In  some  cases  the  modulation  seems  to  imply  tho 
omission  of  an  intermediate  note,  instances  of  which  are 
given  in  Ex.  211.  In  this  class  may  be  placed  the  very  ab- 
rupt but  useful  progression  at  n  in  Ex.  49,  where  the  upper 
note  of  the  tonic  harmony  frictave  of  the  root)  is  taken  as 
a  »eir /<a</M/y-No^r  f  with  or  without  the  seventh),  and  re- 
solved in  tho  usual  manner.  Of  course,  tho  process  may  be 
repeated  indefinitely,  as  in  the  former  examples: 

Ex.  49.  a  or 

J. 


/^^^^^ 


'^ 
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Modulation  bv  enharmonic  ehnuffcn  is  chiefly  efTccted  by 
means  of  the  chord  of  the  diniinishccl  seventh.  Thischord 
consists  of  tlirce  minor  thirds — i.  *•.  a  minor  third,  an  im- 
perfect fifth,  and  a  diminished  seventh.  And  as  a  minor 
third  contains  only  three  semitones,  it  follows  that  only 
three  difTeront  diminished  sevenths  are  possible,  for.  after 
bnilding  the  chord  on  throe  successive  grades  of  the  chro- 
matic scale,  ft  fourth  grade  would  produce  simply  a  repli- 
cation or  inversion  of  the  first.  The  peculiarity  of  this 
chonl  lies  in  a  certain  mysterious,  dreamy,  antl  ecjuivocal 
quality  which  for  the  time  so  entrances  the  ear  as  to  in- 
volve all  sense  of  key  and  mode  in  a  sort  of  bewildering 
obscurity.  Hence  the  use  of  this  chord  in  rendering  di- 
gressions into  remote  keys  b<»lh  easy  and  graceful.  Its  en- 
harmonic quality  arises  from  the  circunistnnoe  that  each 
of  its  elements  may  be  regarded  and  treated  as  two  entirely 
different  notes  or  intervals — viz.  as  sharp  of  the  note  bo- 
low,  or  flat  of  the  note  above,  or  in  both  c^ses  as  natural 
instead  of  sharp  or  flat.  Consequently,  each  of  the  three 
diminished  sevenths  may  bo  written  in  four  or  more  differ- 
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ent  ways,  according  to  the  key  or  scale  to  which  they  be- 
long.    This  will  be  evident  on  an  inspection  of  Ex.  50, 

a  b 


where  four  various  forms  of  each  seventh  are  given  at  a,  6, 

and  c,  respectively : 


Two  other  points  also  are  to  be  observed  :  1st,  that  each  of 
the^e  forms  contains  a  leading-note  into  some  particular 
key  ;  and  2d,  that  any  such  form  may  become  the  principal 
(or  dominant)  seventh  of  that  key  by  dropping  another  of 
its  terms  a  semitone  lower.  (In  illustration  of  this  see 
Ex.  51,  which  is  an  exorcise  on  the  first  of  the  above 
sevenths,  with  the  parts  distributed.)  At  a  the  lower 
term  (F5)  is  the  leading-note,  and  by  dropping  the  Eb  of 
the  alto  to  D  the  chord  becomes  at  once  an  inversion  of 
the  ordinary  seventh  on  D,  and  resolves  into  the  key  of  G 
(either  majur  or  minor).  At  b  the  alto,  now  written  Dj,  is 
the  leading-note,  and  the  tenor  being  lowered  a  semitone, 
we  have  an  inversion  of  the  minor  seventh  on  B,  which 
resolves  into  the  key  of  E.  At  c  the  upper  part  is  leading- 
note,  and  the  FS  of  the  bass  (now  become  (ib  by  enhar- 
monic change)  descends  a  semitone,  forming  the  minor 
seventh  on  F,  which  resolves  into  the  triad  of  Bjy: 

Ex.  51.— a  &  c 


is  not  really  necessary,  as  this  chord  often  proceeds  directly 
to  its  resolution,  as  in  Ex.  53  : 


Ex.  53. 


f^r? 


Fretjuently,  also,  two  or  more  diminished  sevenths  occur 
in  succession  before  the  modulation  is  effected.  (For  other 
points  more  or  less  pertaining  to  simple  counterpoint  see 
the  articles  Imitation,  Mixkd  Modes,  Mode,  Scale,  Se- 
QUKN'CE,  Transposition,  and  Variation.) 

IJnithle  counterpoint  is  that  species  of  composition  in 
which  the  parts  or  voice.'*  are  susceptible  of  invevHiou,  the 
higher  part  thus  becoming  the  lower,  and  vice  versd.  Of 
such  counterpoints  there  are  several  varieties — viz.  that  of 
the  octavey  when  one  of  the  parts  is  moved  an  octave 
higher  or  lower  than  its  original  place,  while  the  other  part 
retains  its  position  ;  and  those  of  the  tenth,  twelfth,  etc.,  in 
which  the  inversion  takes  place  at  those  distances  respect- 
ively. Each  of  those  varieties  has  special  rules  in  ad- 
dition to  those  of  "simple"  counterpoint.  The  intervals 
of  the  original  composition  become  thus  different  by  reason 
of  their  inversion.  For  instance,  in  "counterpoint  of  the 
of.Uive"  the  octave  becomes  a  unison,  the  second  a  sev- 
enth, the  third  a  sixth,  etc.,  as  shown  in  the  following 
scheme: 

Original,     8  7  G  5  4  3  2  1. 
Inversion,    1234507  8. 

This  will  also  bo  evident  on  observing  the  notes  and  fig- 
ures in  Ex.  54,  where  the  lower  part  becomes  the  higher  by 
inversion  : 

Ex.  51. — Original. 


tj^m 


Se^^e 


r~rr   r 
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In  counterpoint  of  the  otture  no  greater  interval  than 
an  oirtavu  is  admissible  betwiu-n  the  two  parts,  as  every 
not(!  tliiit  t'xeocdH  an  octave  will  remain  uninvorteil.  This 
fault  will  be  noticed  at  a  and  /*  in  Ex.  55,  where  two  notes 


By  this  simple  process  we  may  readily  pass  from  any  key 
to  any  other  (major  or  minor)  without  going  through  a 
tedious  succession  of  intermediate  chords  or  annoying 
the  ear  by  a  sudden  plunge  into  a  foreign  scale.  To 
become  familiar  with  this  species  of  modulation  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  keep  in  mind  the  distinction  between  h't  and 
G[>,  CJ  and  D}j,  F  and  EJ,  etc.,  as  these  two  names  or 
foi-ms  of  expression  indicate  relations  to  two  difi'erent 
keys.  The  actual  sound,  however,  remains  the  same, 
and  is  in  most  cases  equivocal  till  the  progression  de- 
cides its  character.  If.  then,  we  wish  to  proceed  from 
C  major,  for  instance,  to  some  other  key,  we  select  that 
particular  diminished  seventh  which  contains  the  lead- 
ing-note of  such  other  key;  and  this  will  form  the  link 
connecting  the  two  keys.  Suppose  the  new  key  to  be  D|y 
major  or  E[y  minor:  of  these,  the  leading-notes  will  of 
course  be  C  and  D,  and  we  accordingly  select  the  dimin- 
ished sevenths  in  which  they  are  found.  By  interposing 
these  between  the  tonic  harmony  of  C  and  that  of  the 
new  keys,  the  modulation  is  efl'ected  at  once,  because  the 
middle  term  in  each  case  is  on  one  side  related  to  C, 
and  on  the  other  (by  enharmonic  change)  to  D^  or  Eb. 
(See  Ex.  52.) 

Though  in  the  examples  already  given  one  of  the  inter- 
vals of  the  diminished  seventh  is  dropped  a  semitone  to 
make  the  ordinary  minor  seventh  of  the  new  key,  yet  this 


are  unchanged  in  the  inversion  because  they  violate  the 
rule: 


Ex.  55. — Oi'iginal. 
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Two  perfect  fourths  in  succession  are  to  be  avoided,  because 
in  the  inversion  they  become  two  fifths;  but  two  fourths,  of 
which  the  last  is  augmented,  may  be  admitted.  The  two 
parts  should  also  be  various  in  quality  of  notes  for  the 
sake  of  distinction.  By  observing  these  rules  many  new 
and  striking  effects  may  be  produced  from  a  subject  appa- 
rently insignificant.  To  illustrate  this  very  briefly  we  shall 
take  the  following  simple  theme,  and  treat  it  in  counter- 
point of  the  octave.  In  Ex.  56  see  the  theme  at  a,  with  an 
under  part  in  small  notes;  at  b  is  the  first  inversion,  in 
which  the  lower  part  is  moved  an  octave  npirard,  thereby 
becoming  the  higher;  at  c  and  d  are  two  other  inversions, 
though  the  first  is  the  only  real  one: 

Ex.  56.- 
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Tn  tlio  latter  case,  however,  the  effcot  is  thin  anil  nnpleas- 
ant,  owinj;  to  the  great  ilistaniie  hetween  the  parts.  And 
this  very  fault  siiKKests  another  feature — viz.  the  introdue- 
tion  of  iv  thifd  part  to  fill  up  the  va<'ant  spaeo ;  which  new 
part  wc  have  inBerted  in  small  notes.  This  middle  part  is 
also  oonslrneted  in  such  a  nmnner  as  to  he  capable  of  in- 
version like  the  other  parts,  and  thus  several  new  and 
beautiful  eh»n;;es  may  be  produced  by  earryins  out  the 
inversions.     Tliose  inversions  are  five  in  number,  of  which 
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wo  give  tliu  nrHtonlirc,  unil  tlio  ntliorK  with  only  ii  fuw  nutoii 

tri  inilii'iitii  thii  poailioiis  i^liicli  tliv  xvvcrul  purlK  will  iihhuiuo. 
(Sc'o  Kx.  ;i7.) 

Mx.  .'"T  -  /''  fut'i  r.uun. 
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The  part*  thuH  rurmod  by  mere  Imitation  ut  the  flrat  may 

bo  oxutt  rii|inlitiiinH  in  iiniHon,  or  leiiH  «xiu:t  Ijy  iitirwitriiiK 
ill  lliii  hi^i'iiihI,  thinl,  IJItll,  olc.  of  tllu  ■•rlKiniil.  liul  in  nil 
euNCH  (III]  iiMHwe-r  uliuulil  <;i)iiriiriii  to  tliu  tliciiii;  in  niotion 
unil  in  loii);lli  uf  notva.  "  Tliu  trucxt,  fuHii'Kt,  itml  nt  lli« 
Hiiiim  tiiiii;  iitri<;ti!Nt  ctinonH,"  myn  All>rc<-litiil>i;rf;i!r,  '*  art) 
tlioHi!  in  till)  iinif.'in  iiii'l  in  llii)  ortuvn;  for  only  on  llti'iii! 
intrrviiln  iiin  llio  iuikhiih  lorriniiMnil  cxiMtlv  a«  to  till  Ilii; 
linlf  aii'l  wliolo  toiK-K,  hUIioukIi  tlioioi  on  (hi;  (iflli  anil 
fourth  niuy  bo  inuilo  to  corroNponil  Hunicii'ntly  well."  In 
Kx.  AO  iii:c  tlio  oponin^M  of  tlirfo  two-piirt  ininonff,  in 
which  at  n  tlio  iini>wcr  Ih  in  tho  uniHuD,  anil  0  in  thu  third 
below,  unil  ut  (.'  in  tho  fifth  bolow : 

Kx.  no.— a  Kimli<rf)rr. 
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To  afford  room  for  inner  parts  the  invcrtotl  part  may  be 
8ct  ut  tho  (liHtunco  of  iwn  ot-ttives.  as  in  tlte  above  example 
ami  nisrt  in  th<?  next  fitUnwini;. — To  a  two-juirt  etmnter- 
pnint  of  the  oi'tave  two  otlier  parts,  consL-^tinff  fntirrhf  of 
thirdn,  may  be  adiied  by  ubf^ervinj;  the  I'ollnwin^  rules:  (1) 
Tho  oriifinal  parts  should  always  proceed  by  eontrnry  or 
oblique  motion  :  (2)  only  thirds,  nixlhf,  and  oetaves  should 
bo  used  nn  the  e^^sential  or  strong;  |>arts  of  the  harmony; 
{;i)  if  a  Ie;idin<;-note  occurs  in  the  bnver  part,  and  its 
third  above  in  the  higher,  the  latter  munt  be  resolved  d(<wn- 
ward.  Wo  may  tlion  form  two  new  purtH  by  writing  thirds 
above  all  tho  notes  of  the  original  parts,  as  in  Kx.  58,  where 
the  adtled  parts  aro  given  in  small  notes : 
Ex.  r,A. 
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The  rules  for  tho  other  counterpoints  aro  in  like  manner 
doilueed,  for  tho  mo:^t  part,  from  a  comparison  of  tho  in- 
tervals in  tho  composition  before  and  after  inversion. 
Thus,  in  counterpoint  of  the  tcntfi,  as  thirds,  fourths, 
sixths,  ami  tenths  become  by  inversion  octaves,  sevenths, 
fifths,  and  unisons,  two  of  them  in  succession  are  not  nl- 
lowiiblo.  except  in  certain  cases  when  such  sevenths  or 
fifths  are  not  of  the  same  quality.  Tn  counterpoint  of 
the  tirrf/fh.  successive  fourths  and  sixths  are  forbi<ldcn 
cxfcjit  under  similar  limitations,  as  they  produce  nintlis 
and  sevenths  in  the  inversion.  To  all  these  counterpoints 
two  middle  parts  may  be  added,  either  as  "  iVee  "  or  as 
jiarts  capabli-  of  inversion.  And  when  a  comjiosition  has 
four  parts  of  the  latter  construction,  it  may  bo  inverted 
tirciiti/-thrrr  tiimi  bv  merely  arranfjin^  the  four  parts  in 
correspondence  with  the  ehanj^os  which  can  be  made  with 
tiie  numbers  1.  2.  3.  ■(— viz.  l,;i,2.  1—2.  1.:^  -I.  etc.  Double 
countcrjiuint  thus  throws  open  a  rich  ticld  of  idc:is  which 
would  never  occur  to  a  composer  whose  studies  had  been 
conlined  to  tlie  simpler  departments  of  harmony. 

Tho  subject  <if  Frcn:,  which  comes  next  in' order,  has 
already  received  attention  under  its  own  proper  head,  and 
wo  shall  close  the  present  article  with  a  few  lines  on  the 
nature  and  structure  of  canon.  A  canon  is  a  composition 
in  which  the  several  parts  aro  substantially  ono  and  the 
same  train  of  notes,  one  part  comniencinir,  and  tho  others 
falling  in  successively  at  certain  prescribed  disUnces,  aa 
in  Kx.  .'■>9: 

Ex 
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Panonfl  aro  said  to  bo  /luitc  when  provided  with  a  proper 
termination  or  ordinary  ending.  On  tho  cimtrary,  an  in- 
finite canon  is  ono  in  which  there  is  no  puch  conclusion, 
but  a  constant  circular  repetition,  which  is  usually  termi- 
nated by  a  signal  agreed  upon  by  the  performers. 

Among  tho  works  extant  on  musical  science,  embracing 
both  tho  strict  and  free  schools,  the  following  may  here  be 
mentioned:  Kirnberger's  Die  tcnhrcn  (JmudnUtze  znm  Ge- 
Imiitrh  drr  Ilnrmonic ;  Albrcclitsberger's  Coilcrtcd  Wri- 
tiuf/H  on  T/iorouffh-basH,  Harmony^  and  Counterpoint ;  Chc- 
rubini's  Coura  dc  Contrtpoint  and  Morrhrn  d'/formonie ; 
Keicha'fl  Trait6  dc  Ifaute  Composition  an<l  TrnifS  d'Hfir- 
monie ;  Ffitis's  Trtiit^.  dn  Contrcpoint  ;  Vcrncvira  (j'ram- 
n>ar  o/  Hnrmont/,  Counterpoint,  etc,;  Coussemaker's  //iV- 
tftire  de  V ffnrmonic  ;  Ueothovcn's  Studien  im  GcnerolhoKH, 
(Unitrapunkt,  etc.  ;  Weber's  Theory  of  Musical  Cowpost- 
tion  ;  MoAarV  8  Succinct  7'horouffh-baaii  S'hnol  ;  Kollmiinn's 
Eaaatf  on  Muaical  Harmony  ;  and  Marx's  Univrranl  School 
of  MuHic.  William  Staiston. 

Mu'sical  Boxes,  mechanical  contrivances  for  playing 
tunes  aut'iuiiiticiilly,  are  constructed  on  the  same  principle 
as  barrel  or  hand  organs  and  chimes  of  bells.  The  chief 
parts  of  the  mechanism  arc  the  comb,  whose  metal  tongues 
of  ditferent  length  and  thickness  give  out,  when  put  in  vi- 
bration, different  tones,  and  a  cylinder  of  brass  provided 
with  small  steel  pins  fixed  in  a  certain  order,  which,  when 
the  cylinder  revolves,  strike  the  tongues  of  the  comb  in  a 
certain  succession,  and  thereby  jiroduce  a  tune.  The  pins 
are  so  arranged  that  by  moving  the  cylinder  forward  or 
backward  the  same  cylinder  is  able  to  produce  several  dif- 
ferent tunes;  and  by  changing  cylinders  modern  musical 
boxes  arc  made  to  |>lay  more  than  lOl)  melodies.  Automatic 
musical  instruments  w  ere  produced  soon  after  the  construc- 
tion of  clocks,  but  the  invention  of  musical  boxes,  prop- 
erly so  called,  and  their  general  introduction,  belong  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  cigliteenth  century.  Their  construction 
has  since  been  much  im])roved:  the  number  of  melodies 
wbicti  one  box  can  play  has  been  much  increased,  and 
bells,  drums,  castanets,  and  other  accompaniments  are 
often  attached  to  the  box.  (icnevn  in  Switzerland  is  one 
of  the  jirincipal  centres  of  this  branch  of  manufacturing 
industry. 

^Insi'cian,  one  who  understands  and  devotes  himself 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  music  :  more  particularly,  one 
who  has  adopted  music  fi^^  his  profession  or  avocation. 
This  terra  is  applicable  to  three  classes  of  persons— viz.  (I) 
theorimtSy  or  those  conversant  with  musical  science;  (2) 
compoaerH,  or  musical  authors,  who  originate  and  write 
music  ;  and  (.'i)  prrformrrst,  or  practical  musicians,  who  ex- 
ecute, cither  by  instrument  or  voice,  music  already  writ- 
ten, or  that  which  results  from  cxteniporanoous  suggestion. 
There  is  no  necessary  connection  between  tho  theoretical, 
the  creative,  and  the  practical  departments  of  music.  It 
is  quite  probable  that  several  of  tho  profoundost  theorists, 
men  familiar  with  the  most  abstruse  and  intricate  questions 
relating  to  canon,  fugue,  and  double  counterpoint,  were  of 
very  limited  ability  either  as  composers  or  performers.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  finil  performers  of  very 
high  rank  who  aro  so  imperfectlj  acquainted  with  musical 
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science  as  to  be  unable  to  detect  grammatical  faults,  or 
even  typographical  errors,  in  the  music  they  execute. 
Composers  also  of  considerable  merit  and  learning  are 
often  entirely  unskilled  in  the  use  of  instruments,  and  are 
thus  in  many  cases  incapable  of  playing  even  their  own 
compositions.  There  are  also  «7jlearned  composers — men 
of  strong  imaginative  powers,  refined  in  taste,  and  not 
wanting  in  invention — who  can  readily  originate  musical 
ideas,  which  for  want  of  scientific  knowledge  they  are  un- 
able to  express  correctly  or  even  intelligibly  in  writing. 
The  thorough  musician  is  one  who  unites  in  himself  the 
several  qualities  of  the  theorist,  the' composer,  and  the  per- 
former ;  and  it  is  the  union  of  these  in  their  perfection 
which  constitutes  the  distinction  of  those  illustrious  men 
familiarly  known  as  great  masters.    William  Staunton. 

Musk  [Lat.  7H0sc/(f(«],  a  concrete,  strong-smelling,  brown- 
ish, inflammable  substance  extensively  employed  iu  medi- 
cine and  in  perfumery.  It  is  brought  to  market  from 
China,  Russia,  and  Calcutta,  and  is  obtained  from  a  sac 
beneath  the  abdomen  of  the  ^Ivsk-Deer.  Monchns  mosckatua 
(which  see).  The  musk-deer  ranges  from  Siberia  to  Ton- 
quin.  but  the  musk  of  the  warmer  regions  is  by  far  the  best. 
The  price  of  musk  is  very  high,  and  it  is  in  consequence 
excessively  adulterated.  Some  similarly-smelling  animal 
products  (as  the  perfume  of  the  desman,  etc.)  are  sold  for 
it.  The  volatile  oils  of  some  musky  plants,  such  as  Malva 
moirhata  (Malvaeea?)  and  Mi'mnhis  moschatns  (Scrophulari- 
acere),  are  found  to  possess  its  odor  and  its  medicinal  qual- 
ities, which  are  strongly  antispasmodic  and  stimulant. 
Artificial  musk  is  a  yellow  resinous  substance,  having  the 
smell  and  the  general  properties  of  real  musk.  It  is  ob- 
tained by  treating  rectified  oil  of  amber  with  strong  nitric 
acid.  It  is  superior  to  much  of  the  sophisticated  musk  of 
commerce,  but  not  equal  to  the  genuine  article.  It  has  a 
limited  use  in  medicine.  The  drug  sambul  or  sumbul  is 
also  a  good  musk-substitute. 

Musk-Deer,  the  Mosckns  jnoschotus,  a  small,  hornless 
deer  of  Central  Asia,  inhabiting  lofty   mountain-ranges. 


The  Musk-Dcer. 

It  is  a  timid,  active  creature  of  nocturnal  habits,  and  is 
much  hunted  for  its  yield  of  Musk  (which  see).  This  is 
obtained  from  a  postomphalic  sac  on  the  male  alone.  The 
flesh  is  cstecmcil.  though  that  of  the  male  is  very  rank  and 
musky.     (See  also  iMoscHis.fi.) 

Muske'go,  tp.  of  Waukesha  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1 10*t. 

MusUe'gon,  county  of  Michigan,  bounded  W.  by  Lake 
Michigan.  Area,  o'io  square  miles.  It  is  well-timbered, 
and  has  a  soil  adapted  to  grain,  nnd  cr^pccially  fruit-cul- 
ture. The  lumber-trade  is  the  grrjit  industry  of  the  county, 
which  is  traversed  by  White  and  Muskegon  rivers  and  by 
the  Michigan  Lake  Shore  and  Chicago  and  the  Michigan 
Luke  Shore  U.  Rs.     Cap.  Muskegon.     Pop.  14,894. 

Muskegon^  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Muskegon  oo., 
Mich.,  on  thet.'hicago  and  Michig:in  Tiako  Shore,  the  (!rnnd 
River  Valley  divisii»n  of  the  Michigan  Central,  the  Michi- 
gan Lake  Shore,  and  the  Muskcg'in  and  Big  Uajuds  R.  Rs. 
It  has  excellent  schools,  10  churches,  a  fine  court-huuso, 
an  opera-house,  4  Masimio  lodges,  li  Odd  Fellows  bulges, 
2  bunks,  .'J  newspapers,  gasworks,  .10  largo  saw-niills.  3 
foundries  and  macliine-Hhops,  T)  planing-inills  anil  ilry- 
kilns,  I  grist-mill.  '2  linie-kilns.  I  saw-fiictory,  a  ]iaiil  fire 
department,  and  a  largo  number  of    businosH-firmB  and 


mechanical  shops.     Lumbering  is  the  chief  stimulus  to  in- 
dustry.    Pop.  of  v.  60(»2:  of  tp.  ADl. 

F.  Wellkr,  En.  '*  MrsKEooN  News  and  REPonTEu." 

Mus'ket  [Fr.  muit^rjuet].  now  known  as  the  arm  of  the 
infantry  soldier,  whether  smooth-bored  or  rifled.  (See 
Small-arms.)  P.  V.  IIagneii. 

Musketoon'  [Fr.  Diousqiietou],  a  short-barrelled  mus- 
ket, formerly  carried  by  foot-artillcry  and  engineer  soldiers ; 
not  now  made.     (See  Small-arms.)  P.  V.  Hagner. 

Muskiug^um,  county  in  S.  E.  Central  Ohio.  Area, 
GIJ  square  miles.  It  is  somewhat  uneven,  with  a  fertile 
clayey  soil.  It  is  traversed  by  the  navigable  Muskingum 
River  and  by  various  railroads.  Coal  is  mined.  Live- 
stock, grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  The  manu- 
factures include  stone  and  earthenware,  carriages,  flour, 
clothing,  metallic  wares,  saddlery,  etc.  Cap.  Zauesville, 
Pop.  4 1,886. 

Muslungum,  tp.  of  Muskingum  co.,  0.     Pop.  1078. 

Muskingum,  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  0.     Pop.  1136. 

MuHkingum  River,  the  longest  stream  wholly  in 
Ohio,  is  formed  at  Coshocton  by  the  confluence  of  the  Tus- 
carawas and  the  Walhonding  rivers.  Thence  it  flows, 
generally  S.  E.,  112  miles  to  the  Ohio  at  Marietta.  Zanes- 
ville  is  on  its  banks.  The  river  is  navigable  by  slackwater 
improvements  90  miles  to  Dresden.  It  is  225  yards  wide 
at  its  mouth.  Its  valley  is  fertile  and  beautiful.  Its  whole 
course  is  above  the  level  of  Lake  Erie.  From  Dresden  to 
its  mouth  it  falls  130  feet.    It  flows  through  a  coal-country. 

^lusko'ka,  a  provisional  district  in  the  northern  part 
of  Ontario,  Canada,  lying  E.  of  Ueorgian  Bay,  Lake  Hu- 
ron, and  S.  of  Parry  Sound  district.  Its  soil,  though  some- 
what rocky,  is  quite  fertile,  and  its  numerous  lakes  and 
streams  abound  in  trout.  It  is  being  rapidly  settled  upon 
free  grants  of  the  public  lands.  Its  winter  climate  is  in- 
tensely cold.  Pop.  5400.  Timber  is  extensively  exported. 
Musk«Ox.     See  Ovibos. 

Miisk-Rat,  a  name  applied  in  differ- 
ent countries  to  several  small  rat-like  mam- 
mals, distinguished  by  musky  exh.alations. 
(1)  In  North  America  it  is  conferred  on  the 
Fiher  zibetJiicua  (by  some  called  also  mus- 
quash), a  rodent  of  the  family  Murida*  and 
the  group    which  contains    the  field-mice. 
It  is  larger  than  most  of  the  family,  being 
ome  fifteen  inches  in  length,  with  a  tail 
^  of    ten   inches.     It   is   aquatic,  sometimes 
building  houses  like  those  of  the  beaver, 
md  oftener  burrowing  in  river-banks.     It 
IS  abundant  in  many  parts  of  North  Amer- 
ica.    Its    fur   (the   "river  Siible"  of  com- 
merce) is  extensively  sold  in  Europe.     The 
creature  has  a  strong  smell  of  musk.     (2) 
'l"  "^  In   India  the  name  is  given   to   the    Cro- 
ifiurn    iiiifo>t>trus,   a   large    rat-like    shrew, 
which  possesses  and  communicates  to  what- 
A    ever  it  touches  an  intolerable  and  nearly 
^Vv-    indelible  musk-like  smell.     (3)   It   is  also 
\  lippli^tl  to  the  European  Mtjof/afc  vioHvhntaf 
S^    or  desman,  a  representative  of  the  family  of 
Talpida;  or  moles. 

Mnsk-Wood,    the    wood    of    (hutrea 
ffniiK/i/i'h'f    and     M<>srh').r)/foii     SchiCdrlzii, 
meliaoeous  trees  of  the  West  Indies  whose 
wood  is  finely  redolent  of  musk.    The  name 
is  also  given  to  Aster  ( //uxfojnVi)  (iri/ophi/lfnti,  a  composite- 
flowered  shrub  of  Tasmania,  sometimes  cultivated. 
Muslin.     See  Moussflink. 

MuHophnsr'id:^'  [from  Mnsf>pli>i;/a],  or  Plnntain- 
Eators,  a  family  of  foccygonmrjih  birds.  Tlu-  liill  is 
niodeiatcly  broad  at  tlie  base,  much  compressed  towanis 
the  tip,  with  the  culuieu  curved,  and  the  tomia  or  cutting 
margin  of  the  upper  miinclible  emarginate  behind  the  tip; 
the  nostrils  nre  near  the  middle  of  the  upper  mandible, 
oval,  iind  <'xp(is('d  ;  the  wings  more  or  less  rounded:  the 
tail  long,  with  tlie  feathers  broad:  the  tarsi  covered  in 
front  with  broad  transverse  scales;  the  toes  four  in  num- 
ber, and  the  fourth  vcr.'^atile  or  capable  of  being  turned 
backward,  like  the  first.  The  family  is  not  ilistantly  re- 
latetl  to  the  Cueculida?  or  cuckoos,  ft  is  a  characteristic 
Africiin  firm,  a  number  of  species  being  foun<I  in  that 
continent.  They  are  of  considerable  size,  being  all  iiKu-e 
or  less  larger  than  the  cuckoos.  Most  of  them  have  crests. 
(Jrcen  is  a  preilomiuant  color,  and  the  primaries  of  the 
wings  have  usually  a  brilliant  spot,  often  of  a  red  cohir. 
Fruits  are  their  principal  food,  and  the  name  of  the  typical 
genus  is  (h'lived  from  its  love  for  the  plantiiin  (.U^xrt,  the 
plaintain  tree,  and  ^ftaydv,  to  "eat"),    U.  11.  Gray  has  roo- 
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uifaiioil  ill  tlio  family  tlirco  gonora — y\t..  (I)  Miuophnijii, 
witll  two  i.|iiM;io«j  Ci)  Turiiiiit  (  .  t.'r<ri/(/iri'j-),  Willi  i^liimn 
K[M!iUfH ;  mill  (.;)  .SV/ii'ioWii'»,  witll  llvi)  Hriurion.  A  larno 
folio  ninno;{riu)li  liim  Ijutn  publisliod  by  Ki;lilu)5(il  iiikI  Wcnt- 
eKiiiuiiii  (/Je  Tiirakua)  witll  flguiuii  of  all  tliu  ii|io(i(;H. 

TllIiUIKIIIK  (lii.i.. 
Uliis'prntt '.[amkhSiikiiii)An).I'ii.  I).,  M.I)..  V.  U.S.  K., 
I),  ill  Diililiii  Miir.  s,  ISUI  ;  Ktiulicil  cliciiiiiitry  iit  tlio  An- 
cliiiMiiiiiuii  I  nivt'i>it.v,  (Jlan^-uw  ;  liixiiiiiu  wlii'ii  iiixlci'ii  yiMirn 
oM  i-licnii«t  fur  ii  hwKi;  miiriiifiic^loi y  of  lOioniiriiU  in  i\Iiin- 
cluiMlor;  trioil  iiiunMiiitilo  lil'i;  in  tlio  V.  S.  without  HiicfonH  ; 
Hluiliuil  clioniiHtry  unilor  Liolii^  l.iCl-l.'i,  pnnliiatinK  "" 
I'll.  I),  lit  (iiosain;  niiiilo  niiinuioim  iliHoovoriitx,  (■liic'fly  in 
oi-Kimio  iiluiiiiiHtiy  ;  inaiTii'.l  in  IKIH  JfiKH  Siimin  f'liwliiniin. 
an   Aiiioricaii  ih'Iii'mm;  I'oiinrliil  Iho   Mvcrjiool  Collcgo  of 

t:lloniis(ry,   ami    1 aiiio    a    |.iofiw«or    tllcrc.      Anions   his 

works  arc  a  viiliiablu  Iranslation  of  IMntlnor  on  Iho  blow- 
Iiipo  (ISl  I),  Oiil/ln.H  „/  Quill llallir,  Amifi/nit  (IK1!I),  and  a 
l);i-ll„i„uii  of  Vhtmintiu  (18Si  ten.).  I),  at  Went  llcrbv 
Fob.  :i,  IS- 1.  ■' 

Miis(|iinsli.     ppo  Misk-Uat. 

Mns'scl,  or  .'>liisrle  |  l.at.  miuculiit ;  Oor.  Mxiiii^htl],  a 
liopiilar  iiMiiu.  lor  iimny  chifciouii  molluska.     (I)  The 


marine  species  areehiefly  of  the  family  Mytiliibi-  oihI  licnus 
Mi/lititM,  of  whieji  there  are  nuincroiis  species  of  worldwide 
distribution.  The  e<lible  mussel  of  Europe  and  .America. 
Afi/tiliiM  ftliiltHy  is  extensively  used  as  food,  out  is  sometimes 
very  poisonous.  Jt  is  also  used  as  fish-bait.  The  mussels 
often  contain  small  pearls.  The  horse-mussels  (ecnus 
Minltii/it)  are  also  numerous  in  species.  Like  the  former, 
they  attach  tbemselves  by  a  byssus.  Miulii./n  mndiuhtn  is 
a  eoinuion  antl  viiluablc  bait-tish  on  our  .-Vtlantie  coast. 

Tile  Mytilidie.  a  family  of  concbifcrous  moltusks.  to 
which  iillusion  is  made  above,  have  the  p<islci-ior  muscle 
well  developed,  the  anterior  small  anil  far  forward,  and 
the  pedal  iiiiiscles  large;  the  foot  is  small.  gro(M-cd.  and 
byssiferous ;  the  ^ills  two  on  each  side,  eloiijiatcil.  iind  be- 
liinil  unitecl  with  each  other  ancl  to  the  miintle.  and  the 
ilorsal  mar^i^ins  of  the  outer  anil  innermost  laminie  are  free; 
the  mantle  has  its  opposite  maririns  free,  except  behind, 
where  they  more  or  less  unite:  the  biliial  palpi  are  elon- 
gated, pointed,  and  free.  The  shell  is  variable  in  form, 
but  the  apex  is  (;jencrally  more  or  less  approximated  to  the 
anterior  end,  and  it  has  a  thickness  and  often  lilamentous 
epidermis:  the  ligament  is  internal  and  sub-marginal;  the 
hinge  edentulous.  The  family  includes  a  large  number  of 
genera,  with  numerous  species  variously  distributed  in  all 
the  salt  waters  of  the  globe,  and  many  are  found  in  the 
cold  and  arctic  seas.  The  most  familiar  genera  are  Mi/iHim 
and  M'tdinlii.  including  the  eonimon  salt-water  mussels. 
The  LiTHonoMis  (which  see),  al.so  belonging  to  this  family, 
is  remarkable  for  its  jiroperty  of  burin;;  into  stone,  and 
there  making  its  home. 

(2)  The  fresh-water  mussels  of  North  America  belong  to 
the  family  I'niiuiidie.  and  are  extremely  numerous.  Sev- 
eral species  proiluce  line  pearls,  and  many  afford  lish-bait. 
In  lS."i7a  pearl  was  found  ina  fresh-water  mussel  at  Pater- 
son,  N.  .1.,  which  was  sold  for  S2200.  They  are  not  often 
if  over  eaten.     (See  U.nioxid.k.)  Tiikoiiohk  Uill. 

Mns'sclbiirgh,  town  of  Scotland,  county  of  Edinburgh, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Esk.  It  has  manufactures  of  sailcloth 
and  leather,  and  exports  much  coal.     Top.  7.)0r>. 

Mnssct',  de  (T.ons  (^iiahles  .\i.FRKn),  b.  at  Paris 
Nov.  II.  ISIIl.  and  educated  in  the  College  Henri  Quivtro; 
studied  lir.n  medicine,  then  law,  finally  art;  was  for  some 
time  engaged  in  a  banking-ofBcc,  lint  devoted  himself 
after  IS;iO  exclusively  to  literature:  was  ap]iointed  libra- 
rian in  the  ministry  of  the  interior  by  Louis  Philippe  and 
reader  to  tho  empress  by  Napoleon  III.,  and  d.  in  Paris 
Vol.  III.— 44 


I  May  I,  1857.  llln  fKiwrtt  CimptiU;  publiahcd  at  I'arln  in 
III  volii.  MHtl.'i),  eonlain  poems,  lyrical  and  narrative,  of 

I  which  /,<•»  A'ui(«,  llr»t  published  in  tho  Jlt-rur.  ilm  liriir 
Mniiiirt  (\K',;>-'M),  l.rlirr  i\   l.iimiirlinr,  and  bis  answer  to 

I  lleekor's  Herman  war-song  in  |H|I)  ("Nous  I'avonK  in, 
votri)  Khin  Alli'iiiand  ")  are  the  inont  celebrated;  drama<i 
and  proverbs,  of  which  fii  I'li/triri:  (}HV),  II  /ual  i/ii'mir 
jmric  noil  oiicri/f  im  fi-rmfr  (|S.i|),  and  On  ur  hiiiliin  jmt 
iiii-r  I'Aiiiiiiir  (ISCI  )  belong  to  the  gems  of  the  I'rinch  dra- 
matic literature  ;  and  novels,  Ihe  most  remarkable  of  wbiih 
are  I'rfitnrii-  nl  Itirnm-lli-  (IMIIIj  and  Cini/,,,;,,,,,  ,f„n  F.,,- 
flint  iln  Simile.,  wliiuh  latter  called  forth  tho  novo!  iiy 
(Jeorge  Sand,  EUe  cl  Lui,  and  caused  Homo  ncandal. 
Musset  mado  a  sensation  at  his  very  first  apiiearanco  in 

lilenitliro  in  his  /,.»  Conlm  il' h'n/iiiijnr  il  il  fliilir  IIM:I0) 
and  /,'•  S/>crtiiclr  ilunn  iiii  I'liiilniil  (IH.l.lj,  but  in  the  be- 
ginning ho  also  gave  offence.  Afterwards  be  been  mo  ono 
of  tho  chief  representatives  of  tho  romantic  school  in  tho 
French  literature,  and  by  his  countrymen  he  was  of  all 
living  poets  the  most  beloved.  He  oecui.ied  a  pohition  in 
tho  French  civilization  similar  t/j  that  liyron  held  in  the 
English  and  Heine  in  tho  lierman.  Tho  same  pussionato 
though  aomowhat  feverish  enthusiasm  for  the  ideal,  for  all 
that  is  great  and  good,  burnt  in  his  genius  as  in  theirs,  but 
he,  like  tlicin,  lacked  .-Irength  of  character  to  govern  tho 
passions  and  follow  the  ideals.  Hence  arose  with  him,  as 
with  them,  a  skepticism  not  with  respect  to  the  ideal* 
themselves,  but  with  respect  to  the  part  they  have  played 
and  will  play  in  the  history  of  mankind;  and  thus  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  ideals  often  turned  into  satire  on  the 
reality.  He  is  nobler  than  Heine,  but  he  has  not  Heine's 
wit;  he  is  more  tender  and  sincere  than  Byron,  but  he  has 
not  Byron's  lofty  intellect.  With  respect  to  the  artistic 
character  of  bis  works,  he  is  much  more  refined  and 
cxr|uisite  than  liyron,  and  he  has  none  of  the  artificiality 
and  affectation  of  Heine. 

Mus'sey,  tp.  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1117. 

Miissey  (Kkiben  Himon»),  M.  I>.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Pel- 
ham,  N.  II.,  June  2S,  irxU;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in 
LSI);),  at  Philadelphia  Medical  school  1S<U'J:  practised  at 
Salem  ISII'.l-lt:  professor  of  jihysic  at  Dartmouth  IsM- 
ly,  of  anatomy  and  surgery  lsiy-:j,S;  professor  of  sur- 
gery in  Ohio  .Medical  College  lS:)ti-52:  held  the  same  chair 
in  Miami  Medical  College  I .s.')2-llll,  and  afterwards  resided 
in  Boston,  Miuss..  where  ho  d.  June  2.'*,  ISBO.  I»r.  Mussey 
was  a  bold  and  remarkably  successful  operative  surgeon. 
He  was  tho  first  to  tic  both  common  carotids,  which  he  did 
with  success;  he  also  removed  with  the  happiest  results  (in 
18.17)  an  entire  scapula  and  clavicle  together,  probably  the 
first  operation  of  the  kind  ever  performed.  He  was  a  man 
of  remarkable  benevolence  and  of  abstemious  habits — 
habits  which  he  followed  from  principle,  and  which  he 
strove  to  have  others  imitate.  He  published,  besides  ad- 
dresses, Exprn'tiirnlH  iinil  Olinervfitionn  nn  C'litaneonH  Ali- 
Kurpilon  (ISO'.I).  and  Ilmllh  :  Iln  Friendt  and  in  /■om(  1862). 

Mussome'li,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Cnltancssetta. 
.■\bout  a  mile  from  the  town  there  is  a  grand  old  castle,  and 
in  the  neighboring  fields  are  found  curious  remains  of  an- 
cient dwellings.     Pop.  in  1S74,  8675. 

Mus'tan^,  a  name  applied  to  the  small  wild  horses  of 
Texas  and  to  the  }Hinics  of  Iho  Indian  tribes  of  the  S.  AV. 
of  tho  U.  ."s.,  which  are  of  one  and  the  same  stock.  They 
are  hardy  and  spirited,  but  often  very  fractious  unless  care- 
fully handled.  Tho  mustang  is  tho  descendant  of  horses  of 
.Spanish  importation.  Mustangs  associate  in  large  troops, 
are  caught  for  use  by  the  riata  or  lasso,  and  are  easily 
broken  to  the  saddle,  though  it  is  oflcn  done  in  a  very 
imperfect  fashion. 

Mus'tard  [Fr.  mnnlarde].  There  are  two  principal 
kinds  of  mustard,  white  and  black,  so  designated  from  the 
color  of  the  seeds.  Black  mustard  is  the  seed  of  Sinnph 
uii/rii,  and  white  that  of  S\  niha.  both  annual  plants  of 
tho  natural  order  Criicifene.  nati\'c  in  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  Black-mustard  seeds 
are  small,  globular,  of  a  dee]>-brown  color  externally  and 
yellow  within.  Tho  white  are  larger,  and  of  a  light  color 
externally.  Flour  of  mustard  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the 
two  kinds  of  seeds,  ground  and  sifted.  -\s  sold  in  the 
shops,  it  is  generally  adulterated  with  wheat  flour  and 
turmeric.  Such  adulteration  is  infallibly  detected  by 
finding  tho  presence  of  starch-grains,  which  arc  absent 
in  pure  mustard.  Mustanl-seeds  are  very  complex  in 
composition.  Both  contain  a  bland  fixed  oil  and  a  sub- 
stance called  mi/rnninf.  which,  when  the  mustard  flour  is 
moistened  with  water,  determines  the  decomposition  of 
another  princi]>lo  contained  in  the  seeds,  whereby  the 
peculiar  pungent,  irrit.int  principle  is  developed  which 
gives  mustard  its  value  as  a  food  and  medicine.  In  the 
case  of  black  mustard  this  new  jiroduct  is  a  volatile  oil : 
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with  the  white,  a  non-volatile  but  equally  acrid,  oily  liquid. 
Mustard  flour  is  a  popular  condiment,  and  was  known  to 
the  ancients.  It  has  also  medicinal  uses.  The  moistened 
flour  applied  to  the  skin  is  a  powerful  irritant  and  vesicant, 
and  is  much  used  as  a  counter-irritant  aj)pIication  to  relieve 
internal  pains  and  spasms.  Swallowed  in  any  quantity,  as 
a  tablespoonful  diffused  in  a  tumbler  of  water,  it  acts  as  a 
prompt  non-nauseating  emetic,  valuable  in  cases  of  poi- 
soning from  its  always  being  at  hand.  Ed  vaud  Curtis. 
Mustard,  Oil  of.  See  Mustard,  by  i].  Curtis. 
i>lustel'idap  [from  Mnstela,  the  name  of  the  typical 
genus],  a  family  of  mammals  of  the  order  Ferae  or  Car- 
nivora,  comprising  many  species,  such  as  the  weasels, 
skunks,  badgers,  otters,  etc.  The  form  is  very  variable 
according  to  the  genus,  in  some,  such  as  the  small  weasels, 
the  trunk  being  very  much  elongated,  and  in  others,  such  as 
the  gluttons  and  badgers,  being  comparatively  concentrated 
and  robust:  the  teeth  are  adapted  to  a  purely  carnivorous 
diet,  the  molars  of  the  upper  jaw  and  the  last  premolar  of 
the  upper  jaw  being  typically  sectorial,  or  adapted  for 
cutting.  The  true  molars  are  reduced  in  number  to  one 
above  and  two  (or,  as  in  Mel(it-ora,onc)  below.  The  skull 
exhibits  many  characters  in  common;  the  paroccipital 
process  is  closely  applied  to  the  auditory  bulla;  the  mas- 
toid process  prominent,  and  projecting  outward  or  back- 
ward behind  the  external  auditory  meatus;  the  carotid 
canal  is  distinct,  and  more  or  less  in  advance  of  the  fora- 
men lacerum  posticum ;  the  condyloid  foramen  is  distinct 
from  the  latter;  the  glenoid  foramen  is  generally  well  de- 
fined; the  intestinal  canal  has  no  caecum;  the  prostate 
gland  is  not  salient,  being  contained  in  the  thickened  walls 
ot  the  urethra;  Cowper's  glands  are  not  developed  ;  the  os 
penis  is  large.  The  family  in  most  of  the  characters  thus 
referred  to  exhibits  atlinity  decidedly  with  the  bears,  rac- 
coons, and  allied  forms,  and  not  at  all  with  the  cats  and 
dogs,  agreeing  with  the  last  simply  in  adaptation  for  car- 
nivorous diet.  It  contains  numerous  species,  which  have 
been  distributed  among  eight  sub-families — viz,  (1)  Mus- 
telina}.  including  the  genera  Mustela — i.  e,  the  large 
weasels;  Putorius — i.e.  the  small  weasels;  Galictus — i.e. 
the  weasels  of  tropical  America  ;  and  Gnlo — i.  e.  the  glut- 
tons or  carcajou;  (2J  Melinte,  with  the  genera  J/e^es  and 
Arctonj/x  OT  Old-AVorld  badgers;  Mijdons,  or  African  tel- 
edu,  and  Taxidw,  or  American  badgers:  (3)  Mellivorinte, 
with  its  single  genus,  Mdlivova — i.  e.  the  African  and  In- 
dian ratcls  or  honey-badgers  ;  (4)  Mephitinae,  or  the 
American  skunks,  including  the  genera  Mfpbitis,  Coucpn- 
ttts,  and  Spilognle ;  {b)  Ictonychina\  with  the  South 
African  genus  Ictonij.c  or  ZuriUit  ;  (6)  Ilelictidina;,  with 
the  Asiatic  genus  Hdictin  ,■  (7)  Lutrina?,  with  the  various 
genera  of  fresh-water  otters  of  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  and 
(8)  Enhydrinff,  with  the  genus  Enhydris,  or  the  sea-otters 
of  the  North  Pacific.  Thkodoue  Gill. 

Mus'ter  [remotely  from  the  Lat.  monstrare,  to  ''show  "], 
in  the  army  and  navy,  the  assembly  of  oflicers  and  men  for 
special  purposes,  especially  for  the  inspection  and  payment 
of  the  forces  and  the  verification  of  the  returns,  called 
muster-rolls.  The  muster-in  and  the  muster-out  of  oflScers 
or  forces  (into  or  out  of  the  service)  are  under  the  direction 
of  special  staff  officers  called  commissaries  of  musters. 

Mute,  a  consonant  formed  by  closer  organs  than  the 
liquids  require,  such  as  ;>,/,  r,  b,  m  (a  nasal  b),  t,  th,  d,  n  (a 
nasal  d),  «,  z,  eh,  zh,  /.•,  yy,  "y  (a  nasal  f/(t>/).  {See  Liquid.) 
Mu'tiny  was  formerly  used  in  a  much  more  compre- 
hensive sense,  both  in  England  and  in  America,  than  that 
which  is  now  given  to  it;  thus,  in  England,  it  formerly 
comprised  even  the  so-called  crime  of  speaking  disrespect- 
fully of  the  king  and  the  royal  family.  At  present  it  is  con- 
fined to  certain  offences  committed  by  sailors  and  soldiers, 
and  subversive  of  discipline  and  duly-establishecl  authority. 
The  offence  is  defined  by  act  of  Congress  of  Mar.  3,  18:i5, 
and  punishment  provided  for  by  acts  of  Congress  of  Apr. 
10,  180G,  and  Apr.  23,  1800. 

Mutis  (JosK  Celkstino),  M.  B.,  b.  at  Cadiz,  Spain,  in 
1732;  professor  of  anatomy  at  Madrid  1757  ;  accompanied 
the  viceroy  of  Peru  to  South  America  as  his  physician 
1700  ;  was  the  first  to  distinguish  between  the  varieties  of 
cinchona;  became  director  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  His- 
tory at  Bogotfl,  1790,  and  d.  there  in  1808,  leaving  un- 
iinisiied  a  vast  work  on  the  Flora  of  A'cw  (Jmnada, 
Dlutton  Hill,  a  v.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  50. 
Mut'tra,  t'lun  of  IJritish  Intlia,  in  the  North-western 
Provinces,  on  the  bunks  of  the  Jumna,  in  lat.  27°  30'  N. 
It  is  built  on  high  and  hilly  ground,  with  magnificent 
flights  of  steps,  adorned  with  temples,  leading  down  to 
the  river,  which  is  kept  s.acrcd  by  the  Hindoos,  anil  annn-  ' 
ally  attracts  vast  numbers  of  j)ilgrinis.  IJut  the  ciifirmouM 
richer  which  the  town  formerly  contained  have  been  car- 
ried  away  by  various   coDfi[UororH,  its  fortificatiuns  lia\c 


fallen  into  ruins,  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  steep,  narrow, 
dirty  streets,  which  swarm  with  sacred  apes,  parrots,  pea- 
cocks, and  bulls.     Poj).  51, .040. 

Muys'cas,  or  Chibchas,  a  nation  of  Indians  within 
the  limits  of  the  republic  of  Colombia,  S.  A.,  who  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  numbered  between  one  and 
two  millions,  and  occupied  a  rank  immediately  after  the 
Aztecs  and  Peruvians  in  point  of  civilization.  They  con- 
sisted of  three  independent  nations,  whose  capitals  were 
respectively  Funza,  Tunja.  and  Sogamoso.  the  latter  nation 
being  governed  by  a  high  priest.  Like  the  Aztecs  and  Pe- 
ruvians, they  worshipped  the  sun  in  common  with  many 
other  divinities,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  offered  hu- 
man sacrifices  to  the  solar  god.  their  principal  temples 
being  at  Suamoz  and  Leiva.  Corresponding  in  their  my- 
thology to  the  Manco  Capac  of  the  Incas  was  a  legendary 
ancestor  named  Nemterequeteba,  who  was  regarded  as  the 
author  of  their  civilization.  They  were  skilful  agricultu- 
rists, workers  in  metal,  weavers  of  cotton,  and  artificers 
in  bone,  wood,  ,and  stone;  built  wooden  houses  with  con- 
ical roofs,  surrounded  by  palisades ;  had  a  rude  commer- 
cial currency  ;  buried  their  dead  in  eaves,  and  had  a  week 
of  three  days,  a  month  of  ten  weeks,  a  year  of  twenty 
months,  and  an  age  of  twenty  years.  Succession  to  the 
chieftainship  was  in  the  female  line.  The  Muyscas  for- 
merly occupied  the  whole  table-land  of  Bogota  and  Tunja, 
and  held  many  tribes  in  subjection.  They  readily  accepted 
Christianity,  and  were  rapidly  fused  with  the  Avhites,  losing 
their  national  language  about  tlie  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, though  it  is  still  spoken  hy  some  tribes  on  the  river 
Meta.  The  language  had  no  dy  I,  or  r,  and  was  of  ex- 
tremely simple  structure.  (Sec  the  grammars  of  Lugo 
{l(jl9)"and  Uricochea  {Paris,  1871).) 

I>Iuzarabic  Liturgy.     See  Mozarabic  Liturgy. 

Sluz'zey  (Artemas  Bowers),  b.  at  Lexington,  Mass., 
Sept.  21,  1802:  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1S24.  at 
Cambridge  Divinity  School  1828;  became  jiastor  of  Uni- 
tarian churches  at  Framingham  1830,  Cambridgeport  1834, 
Cambridge  1840,  Concord,  N.  H.,  18.H,  and  Newburyport 
1857,  retiring  from  the  latter  post  1865,  He  has  written 
tracts,  sermons,  essays,  Sunday-school  volumes,  etc. 

Myacites,  a  name  originally  employed  for  supposed 
fossil  Mi/nv,  but  subsequently  adopted  (by  Munster  in 
1840)  for  a  genus  of  extinct  species  of  the  family  Ana- 
tinidte.  The  species  are  numerous.  The  genus,  according 
to  Week,  "  probably  first  appeared  during  the  Triassic 
epoch,  though  we  are  not  sure  that  some  of  the  species 
usually  referred  to  Al/orifimn  from  the  older  rocks  are 
really  generically  distinct.  It  seems  to  have  reached  its 
maximum  development  during  the  deposition  of  the  Ju- 
rassic rocks,  and  continued  to  exist  until  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Cretaceous  epoch." 

My'att,  tp.  of  Fulton  co..  Ark.     Pop.  516. 

My'atte,  tp.  of  Howell  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  421. 

Myc'ale  [Or.  Mvk6Kyi,  now  Samamn],  the  westernmost 
branch  of  Mount  Mosogis  in  Lydia,  Asia  Minor,  termin- 
ating in  the  promontory  called  Trogylium  |nuw  Cape  Sante 
Maria).  In  the  narrow  channel  between  this  promontory 
and  the  island  of  Samos  the  Persian  fleet  was  defeated 
and  destroyed  by  the  Greeks  in  471*  b.  c. 

IVlycene,  or  -iipc  [Gr.  MuKijn?,  or  -Kjji-ac],  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  of  Greece,  was  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence 
in  the  plain  of  Argos,  in  the  Peloponnesus.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Pelopida?,  and  at  the  time  of  Agamemnon  it 
was  the  principal  city  of  Greece.  In  46S  n.  v.  it  was  totally 
destroyed,  and  it  was  never  rebuilt,  but  the  remains  of  it, 
the  Cyclopean  walls,  the  "  gate  of  lions,"  and  the  '■  treasury 
of  Atreus,"  are  among  the  grandest  simi  most  interesting 
antiquities  in  Greece.  The  ruins  are  near  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Charratif  1  hour  and  20  minutes  from  Argos.  (See 
Leake's  Trnvch  in  the  Morea  (1830),  ch.  xx.) 

Mycet'iuic  [from  Mi/catcs — Mi/*fijT7j?,  a  "bcllowcr  or 
howler  "~tho  only  known  genus],  a  sub-family  of  South 
American  monkeys  of  tlio  family  Cebida},  and  including 
the  largest  species  of  that  group.  The  distinctive  charac- 
ters are  as  follows  :  The  cerebrum  is  contracted  backward, 
the  posterior  lobes  being  abbreviated,  and  scarcely  cover- 
ing the  hindmost  parts  of  the  cerebellum;  the  hyoid  bone 
and  thyroid  cartilage  are  greatly  ilcvcluped  ;  the  former  is 
extended  into  a  sub-globular  drum  witii  thin  osseous  walls, 
and  tlic  larger  cornua  of  the  niqmratus  project  backward, 
the  lesser  being  obsolete  ;  the  incisors  arc  vertical.  With 
the  modification  of  the  thyrohyal  appurutus  is  connected 
the  power  of  producing  the  loud  and  resonant  cries  for 
which  the  speincs  of  the  genus  are  celebrated,  and  which 
have  obtained  for  them  the  name  of  "howlers."  The  spe- 
cies are  not  yet  satisfa(^t()rily  dctormincd,  l)ut  ten  spcciofl 
have  been  recognized  by  the  latest  writer  on  the  group — 
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.fohn  Ktlward  Gray — of  which  oitcht  hnvo  bocii  nttribittcd 
I'l  lli'iizil,  Diin  to  Cittoiiibiii,  iiiirl  itiiv  to  rttriiriiH.  A  KjiuuiuM 
<il   liiu  f^uuus  uImu  oxIcikIh  up  iiiLu  (Ntiilnil  Aiiivrira, 

TllKOtUIIII'  fill, I,. 

Mytfli'tiH  ((ir.  MurAiic,  "marrow"],  inlliinnniitioii  of  tlin 
Huhi4titi)(-r  of  llio  8[)inal  cortl.  Al  thr  lirKiniiiti^  of  thin 
ciMiliiry  iMMirly  all  aflViclioiiM  of  tlio  K[iiiial  marrow  w<<rf 
rliiKKilli^tl  uD'lur  tho  litl(!  vnjt'litin,  but  hoimo  pro^rt'HH  Iiiih 
lnjrii  iiiadi^  in  KuparatiliK  tlicwr  vnrtoiiH  iliuracon.  Our 
kin)wl<'<l;;ci  U,  howtnx'r,  an  yiit.  very  iniprrftM^t,  and  in  tliii 
(iliif^Miliiiatioii  otVtiriiii  Indow  tlii^ro  ari'  douhtli'MH  Hrmu!  crrorw. 
Formri  of  iny(<litir4  may  Ixi  IhihI  ulnHHifldd,  actMirdin^  to  tho 
prodiH^t  of  (iir  inllamiiiatnry  proet'HM,  into  noftrniiit;  inyeli- 
tiH,  piinilfiit  inycIitiH,  hypf'rpta.<4lic  liiytditiH,  and  di'^onora- 
tivo  myi'Iili^.  Tin-  tii>t  «if  tliirHr  f«»rniM,  xoftrnini;  myrlilin, 
imdoHnIy  allii-d  to  iMMi-inllammalory  coftoninn  {from  tlirom- 
boHii*,  uinboli^m,  i-te. ),  and  it  iw  probabli)  that  fiituro  rc- 
poarciins  will  rodnoo  tho  frnqurnry  of  itH  roctirrpnroH. 
AftiT  di^ath  a  smalt  part  of  tho  Hpinal  rord,  uwmilly  a  «(';r. 
mcnt  iiivoU'in^all  ilH  coliiinnx  and  the  i^ray  matUT,  iM  found 
RoftiM-  Ihan  usual,  or  cvc-u  in  a  xenii  lluiil  slutr,  reildixh  or 
roddish-yollowin  color,  KoiuLlimcK  white  or  yidlowixh.  Thu 
substance  of  the  spinal  marrow  is  disintc^^ratcd.  and  a  mi- 
croscopic cxamimition  sh..wfl  the  presence  of  altered  nerve. 
fibres  anil  cells.  |;ranular  bodies,  fatty  detritus.  The  symp- 
toms liurinj;  the  life  of  the  patient  C(uisist  in  imfoiirmcnt 
or  loss  of  the  powerof  motion  and  of  sensibility  in  all  parts 
of  tlio  body  below  the  softened  spot.  For  exani|>le,  a  focus 
of  myelitis  in  the  middliMlorsal  rc;;ion  will  cuiise  paralysis 
of  the  lower  limbs  I  pii.riiple;;ia  ),  and  of  the  bladder  and 
lower  bowel  ;  a  focus  in  the  upper  cervi<-iil  rr;;ion  will  pro- 
duce palsy  of  tho  entire  body  except  the  diaphra;;iu.  The  ' 
aymptoins  may  bo  developed  rapidly,  with  pain  and  spasm, 
loss  of  function  bcini;  ccunpletc  in  a  feiv  days,  or  durini;  | 
many  mouths  the  patient  complains  of  increasing  numb- 
ness, loss  of  sensibility  and  power.  The  prognosis  is  worse 
in  proportion  to  the  acuteness  and  to  the  hiRher  location 
of  the  focus.  Treatment  occasionally  arrests  the  disease, 
but  probably  never  cures  it.  (/i.)  ,'>ui)purative  myelitis  is 
oxi*edinKly  rare,  and  we  do  not  know  any  .symptoms  which 
can  servo  to  distinguish  it  from  any  acute  myelitis.  The 
purulent  matter  is  collected  in  the  shape  of  small  ahscosses, 
or  purulent  elements  are  founil  ditl'used  anion;;  the  nervous 
fibres  and  cells.  {>•.)  llyporphisti(Miiyelitis  is  relatively 
oommon,  and  is  that  which  jjives  rise  to  tlio  various  forms 
of '*  sclerosis."  The  initial  lesion  in  those  cases  is  increased 
activity  and  volume  of  tbe  ncurojjlia  or  framework  of  tho 
.spinal  cord,  with  conscipicnt  wasting  of  the  nervous  ana- 
tomical elements.  Later,  products  id"  flcKcneration  appear 
in  the  shape  of  granular  and  amyloid  b:idios.  The  alTectcd 
portion  of  the  spinal  cord  is  found  hardened,  like  boiled 
white  of  egg  or  soft  cartiloge  ;  it  is  grayish  or  yellowish  in 
color,  and  presents  a  translucent  instead  of  the  normal 
doad-wbito  appearance.  The  microscope  shows  increased 
neuroglia,  disintegrating  nervc-libres  and  cells,  granular 
bodies  (especially  around  tho  blood-vessels),  and  amyloid 
bodies.  ydorosis  of  the  spinal  cord  may  be  chlssified, 
according  to  its  distribution  in  tbe  organ,  into  ( 1 )  striped 
sclerosis,  which  may  extend  upward  and  downward  in  any 
of  tho  columns — in  tho  posterior  eidumns  producing  the 
disease  clinically  known  as  locomotor  ataxia  :  in  the  ante- 
rior or  antcro-lateral  columns  protluce  paraplegia,  with 
loss  of  motion  alone  or  cbicHy  ;  in  the  lateral  part  of  tho 
nntoro-Iateral  columns  giving  rise  to  contracture  of  the 
limbs.  There  may  be  (2)  a  limited  sclerosis,  involving  the 
several  columns  and  the  gray  matter  at  any  ]iart  of  the 
spinal  cord,  producingachronie  paraplegia;  and  CM  nodu- 
lar (or  insular)  sclerosis,  scl-'rimr  ni  /i/tir/iirii,  in  which  the 
disease  afreets  a  number  of  spots  upon  or  in  the  spinal 
cord  (and  brain),  the  nodules  being  distributed  in  a  wholly 
irregular  manner.  Tho  symptoms  produced  by  nodular 
sclerosis  are  very  irregular,  depending  upon  the  location 
of  tho  first  and  of  the  largest  nodules:  there  are  observed 
loss  of  power  and  sensibility  (rare)  in  the  limbs,  mental  and 
sensorial  symptoms,  (if.)  Pegcner'ntive  myelitis  includes 
two  principal  forms:  (1)  a  parenehymatons  inflammatory 
(?)  chaugo  in  nerve-fibres  or  ganglion-cells:  and  (2)  the 
changes  which  occur  in  the  spinal  cord  in  conscfiucnee  of  a 
lesion  in  the  brain  or  in  the  spinal  cord.  Under  the  first 
head  are  to  be  classed  those  changes  in  the  anterior  horns 
of  the  spinal  cord  which  give  rise  to  paralysis  accompa- 
nied by  wasting  of  the  aftected  muscles,  or  to  wasting  of 
the  muscles  primarily;  acute,  sub-acute,  and  chronic 
spinal  par;ilysis  (infantile  spinal  paralysis,  spinal  paraly- 
sis with  atrophy  in  tho  adult),  progressive  muscular  atro- 
])by,  labio-glosso-pharyngcal  palsy.  Tho  lesion  consists 
in  a  clouding  and  granular  disintegration  of  the  ganglion- 
cells  of  the  anterior  horns,  with  some  as  yet  ill-understood 
change  in  the  substance  in  which  thoy  are  imbedded. 
Occasionally  this  lesion  involves  tho  greater  part  of  the 
anterior  horns  in  a  longitudinal  way,  and  soon  leads  to 


death  by  UHpliyxin  (luiuta  aKcendlnK  paliiy).  In  Home  of 
tliuso  foriiiM  sensibility  in  relatively  little  impaired,  in 
utIierH  not  at  ull.  'I'lie  degcnenttivi;  iiiyelitiH  which  in 
cauNcd  by  (tome  otiior  legion  of  the  nervous  centroc,  con- 
sists in  wasting  of  Iht;  nerve-fibres  and  the  deposit  of  riu- 
iiierous  amyloid  iind  graiiiibir  bodies,  and  some  thickening 
of  the  neuroglia;  it  in  ulwayit  in  the  white  columnn  of  the 
cord,  is  syiiimetriciilly  arranged,  nnd  is  found  in  the  luti?- 
ral  columns  when  caused  by  a  brain  lesion;  when  produced 
by  a  spinal  b-sion  it  extends  above  the  lirsion  in  the  posle 
rior  eoluiuns  below  it  in  the  lateral  eoluinns.  Tbe  forms 
of  myelitis  last  described  are  closely  allied  to  non-innmn- 
inalory  degeneration.  A  ny  clasfiftcalion  of  fornn  of  niycli  ■ 
tis  is  at  tbe  present  day  necessarily  ii  provisional  one.  Tbe 
treatment  of  myelitis  is  exceedingly  unsatisra<:t<>ry ;  nt 
be.it  a  cheeking  or  limiting  of  the  disease  can  be  looked 
for.  Tbe  fatal  issue  is  brought  about  by  exhaustion  (from 
bod-Bores),  inflammation  of  the  urinary  trait,  pulmonary 
phthisis,  or  asphyxia.  K.  C.  tsKoris. 

Mycnsk,  town  of  European  Russia,  in  tbe  government 
of  (.)rel,  on  tbe  Zusha.  Its  thirteen  churches,  with  their 
many  towers,  give  it  a  very  pieturesi|ue  appearance:  has 
a  lively  trade  in  spirits,  soup,  hemp,  and  dried  fruits. 
Pop.  12.7:;>. 

My'cr  ( Ai.m-RT  .1.),  b.  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  20, 1R2H; 
graduated  at  IJeneva  College  iSI7;  M.  I),  in  tbe  Univer- 
sity of  Hufi'iilo  IH.M,  and  in  IK.'jf  was  appointed  assist;int 
surgeon  U.  S.  army  ;  in  IHfiO  chief  signal-officer  witll  tbe 
rank  of  major,  serving  as  such  throughout  the  war  (with 
the  rank  of  colonel  jMar.,  IMf»:i,  to  -Inly,  I8fS-l),  and  gain- 
ing the  brevets  of  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel,  and  brigadier- 
general.  In  .Inly.  I.SIKl,  be  was  again  placed  at  the  bead 
of  tbe  signal-oflico,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  in  |H7(I 
charged  with  taking  meteorological  observations  at  the 
military  stations  and  other  points  in  the  interior  of  tho 
continent,  and  giving  notice  by  telegraph  or  signals  on  the 
northern  lakes  and  seaboard  of  the  approach  and  force  of 
storms  ;  and  in  l.H7;{  was  authorized  to  extend  his  posts  of 
obscrA'ation  to  such  lighthouses  nnd  life-saving  stations  as 
suitable.  Author  of  Mnuitnt  itf  SiijuttU  for  thr-  V.  S.  Arwif 
ami  \„ri/  (180S).     D.  nt  liulTnlo,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  24,  I8S0. 

My'ers,  tp.  of  Carroll  co.,  Md.     Pop.  195,1. 

Myers  (F.nwAnn  llowri,!,),  I).  1>.,  b.  in  Orange  co., 
N.  Y.,  .lune  SI,  IKUl;  taken  to  Florida  before  it  was  trons- 
ferred  from  ,'*pain  to  the  U.  S. ;  graduated  at  Kandidph- 
Macon  College,  Va.,  in  IS:18,  under  Dr.  (iarland  :  in  IHliO 
was  elected  tutor  in  the  tleorgia  Conference  Manual-labor 
School,  and  in  KSIO  tutor  of  mathematics  in  Emory  College, 
(ia. :  joined  the  Georgia  Methodist  Episcopal  conference 
in  IS  il  :  in  I."*  15  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  natural  science 
in  AVcsleyan  Female  College.  Macon,  and  ])resident  in  1851  ; 
in  1S.'(4  was  elected  editor  of  the  Snuthent  Chrixiiaii  Adro- 
catF- ;  in  1S71  resumed  tho  presidency  of  Wcsleyan  Female 
College,  but  resigned  in  1S7I  to  take  charge  of  Trinity 
church,  .Savannah  ;  was  an  cflieient  member  of  the  (Jeneral 
Conferences  of  18.5.S.  ISfifi,  1S70;  has  publi.sbed  some  val- 
uable pamphlets,  etc.,  and    The  JJUntptifm  of  the  M.   E, 

Church,  18U-46.  T.  O.'StMMKRS.  ■ 

Myers  (Rev.  Lewis),  b.  in  South  Carolina  May  7,  1775  ; 
entered  the  ministry  in  the  South  Carolina  Methodist  Epis- 
copal eonferenco  in  1799.  At  his  death  (in  Georgia  Nov. 
Iti.  1851)  he  was  an  honored  patriarch  of  the  Georgia  con- 
ference. He  was  in  the  front  rank  of  the  heroic  pioneers 
of  Methodism  in  tho  .South.  T.  0.  SliMHEn-S. 

Myers  (Peteh  IT.\mii.tos),  b.  nt  Herkimer.  N.  Y.,  in 
.\ug..  1812:  is  author  of  several  successful  novels  upon 
American  subiccts,  among  which  are  Thr  First  of  the  Knirk- 
crioci-cii.  (1818).  The  Youhij  Pnlroon  (1849).  The  Kini)  of 
the  ffurotiK  (1850).  The  Prinouer  of  the  Harder  (1857),  nnd 
a  volume  of  poems,  Ensenure,  a  Romnnee  of  Oicagco  Lake. 
He  was  for  some  years  a  lawyer  at  Brooklyn,  and  subse- 
quently sctllcd  at  .Vuburn,  X.  Y. 

My'erstowii,  po?t-v.  of , Jackson  tp.,  Lebanon  co..  Pa.. 
on  the  Lebanon  Valley  II.  R.  It  is  the  seat  of  Palatinate 
College  (German  Reformed).     Pop.  I.'i23. 

My'ersville,  a  v.  of  Carroll  co.,  Md.     Pop.  159. 

Myersville,  post-v.  of  Frederick  co.,  Md.,  13  miles 
X.  W.  of  Frederick.     Pop.  U9. 

Myin  [Muia],  daughter  of  tho  celebrated  Pythagoras 
and  Theano,  and  wife  of  Milo  of  Crotona.  was,  like  her 
mother,  distinguished  in  philosophy.  There  is  extant  a 
letter  ascribed  to  Myia,  addressed  to  one  Phyllis,  on  the 
choice  of  a  nurse;  it  is  printed  in  tbe  Frai/meuta  Mutiermn 
Onrcnriim  of  .T.  C.  Wolf  (Giittingen,  1739).  (See  Manage, 
Hist.  Mid.  I'hilo.i..  ^  80.)  H.  Drisleb. 

3Iyliobat'idtr  [from  tho  generic  name,  yfi/fiobati*].  a 
family  of  the  class  of  selachians  and  order  Raia?.  or  rays. 
The  disk  formed  by  tho  union  of  tbe  pectoral  fins  with  th.; 
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body  is  very  broad,  by  reason  of  the  lateral  extension  of  I 
the  latter,  and  the  tail  is  very  long  and  attenuated ;  the 
dorsal  fin  is  developed  near  its  root,  and  behind  it  is  one 
or  a  pair  of  spines  serrated  at  their  lateral  edges  ;  the  pec 
toral  fins  are  atrophied  at  the  sides  of  the  bead,  but  at  the 
extremity  of  the  pnout  are  developed  as  a  pair  of  detached 
ec])halic'fins  :  the  skin  is  smooth  and  destitute  of  spines  : 
the  head  quite  deep;  the  mouth  inferior  and  tran  verse : 
the  teeth  have  flat  grinding  surfaces,  and  are  quadranguUir 
or  hexangular,  and  in  one  or  several  interlocking  longi- 
tudinal rows.  The  family  is  divisible  into  two  sub-fam- 
ilies—viz. (I)  Myliobatina>,  in  which,  besides  a  medi.an 
row  of  teeth,  there  are  several  lateral  rows,  which  alter- 
nate and  interlock  with  the  adjoining  ones,  to  which  be- 
long the  genera  Mi/liohatin,  Rhinoptera,  Mijlorliina,  and  Mtj- 
l„i°^siin  ;  and  (2)  JJtobatina;,- whose  teeth  are  broad  and  in 
a  single  row.  answering  to  the  median  row  in  Myliobatinie, 
embracing  but  one  genus,  .Etnhntia.  On  the  coast  of  the 
U.  .''.  are  fnunil  several  species ;  on  the  eastern  coast,  My- 
liubalU  Frcmcni'illr!,  llhinnpiera  r/uiulrilobri,  and  yElobatis 
vaiiiiin-i,  and  on  the  western  coast  Mi/liobntis  Uallfnrnicus. 
The  lihhinplerii  qiiadrllobn  is  sometimes  called  "clam- 
cracker,"  "the  stingray,"  and  "cow-nose  ray:"  theMi/tio- 
balU  Fremeiii'lUri.  "  sharp-nosed  ray,"  and  the  Mi/liubalie 
(ttpu'la  is  in  England  known  as  "eagle  ray." 

Theodore  Gill. 

Mylit'ta,  the  Oreek  name  for  Beltis  or  Bn.iT,  a  goddess 
worshipped  in  Babylon,  Assyria,  and  Persia,  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  Greek  Aphrodite,  though  in  a  coarse  and 
barbarous  form.  Thus,  her  worship  demanded  that  every 
Babylonian  woman  should  once  in  her  life  give  herself  up 
to  a  stranger  who  desired  her,  and  bring  the  money  to  the 
altar  of  the  goddess. 

My'lodon  [Gr.  ixMri,  "mill."  and  oSbv's,  "tooth"],  a 
genus  of  extinct  Quaternary  mammals  from  North  and 
South  America,  allied  to  the  sloths.    (See  Mec.\theriid.e.) 

Mynpiiri,  town  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of 
Agra,  on  the  Esiin.  an  affluent  of  the  Ganges,  contains  sev- 
eral temples  and  has  211,891  inhabitants. 

Myocon'cha,  a  genus  of  fossil  shells  found  in  Second- 
ary and  Tert,iary  rocks,  and  v.ariously  assigned  to  the 
Cyprinida)  or  to  the  Astartidte.  E.  0.  H.  Day. 

Myox'iiL-c  [from  .l/i/o.nw.the  classical  name  of  the  genusj, 
a  family  of  the  order  Rodentia  and  sub-order  Simpliciden- 
tati.  The  skull  resembles  that  of  the  rat;  the  infraorbital 
foramen  is  moderate,  vertically  fusiform,  ami  without  any 
external  maxillary  laminar  boundary ;  the  lower  jaw  has 
the  coronoid  and  condyloid  processes  in  nearly  the  same 
plane  with  each  other  and  with  the  descending  ramus, 
which  last  is  scarcely  twisted  ;  molar  teeth  |  X  2  ;  the  hind 
limbs  are  moderately  elongated  ;  the  tibia  and  fibula  united 
below  :  the  metatarsal  bones  separate  from  each  other ;  no 
eaicum  is  developed.  The  species  considerably  resemble 
the  squirrels  in  physiognomy,  and,  as  in  them,  the  tail  is 
provided  with  more  or  less  elongated  distichous  or  laterally 
spreading  hairs,  but  generally  to  a  less  extent  than  in  the 
typical  squirrels.  The  family  is  confined  to  the  Old  World 
— Europe.  .\sia,  and  Africa — and  contains  about  twelve 
species,  which  have  been  grouped  under  four  sections — viz. 
tj/i»,  Miierfirrliinit,  E/iiniii/s,  and  Grnpfiiiirus — which  by 
some  are  regarded  as  distinct  genera,  and  by  others  as 
sub-genera  of  Mi/oxiis.  The  common  dormouse  of  Europe 
{Mt/f>xnn  nveitinmrinn)  is  the  best-known  species,  and  is 
noticeable  on  account  of  its  hibernating  or  winter  sleep. 

Theodore  Gill. 

.llyria  [Gr.  fiiipiot.  "ten  thousand"],  a  prefix  used  in 
the  l-'rcncii  metric  system  to  denote  ten  thousand  times  the 
measure  indicated  by  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed;  as, 
MvRiACRAMMK,  ten  tliousand  grammes,  is  equal  to  22.0402 
pounds  avoirdupois:  Mvrialitre.  ten  thous;ind  litres,  is 
equal  t<t  21)  I  l.si;;;.')  gallons  ;  MvriamfItre.  ten  tht)usand  mi- 
tres, is  cipuil  to  0.21. "is  miles.     (See  Metric  Svstesi.) 

Myr'iapods  [Gr.  ^u'pioi,  "ten  thousand."  and  iroii?, 
"foot"'].  The  myriapods,  of  which  the  centijjcdcs  and 
thousand-legs  are  familiar  examples,  may  bo  recognized  by 
the  long,  wr>rm-likc  btidy.  consisting  of  many  segments  or 
rings,  ejich  bearing  a  p:iir  of  legs.  Thougli  they  are  true 
insects,  breathing  by  fr;ichc!c.  with  a  flistinct  bead  (vim- 
parable  with  that  of  the  winged  insects,  out!  genus  even 
(Crnnntift)  having  compounrl  eyes,  yet  the  body  behind 
the  head  is  not  divided  into  distin<;t  thoracic  and  a,bdomi- 
nal  regions,  thus  resembling  caterpillars  and  tlie  lame  of 
other  insects:  for  this  and  other  rciisons  they  are  regarded 
by  some  as  forming  a  distinct  class  of  articulated  animals, 
equivalent  to  the  insects.  But  wo  shall,  for  the  reasons 
above  given,  regard  them  as  forming  a  subdivision  of  the 
(dass  of  insects — a  sul)-cIasH  or  order,  lis  the  i-i-iider  ]ilenses. 
This  view  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  when  hutched  tlie 
body  of  the  cluloL'nathic  myriapods  ia  short,  has  but  few 


segments,  no  more  than  nine  (in  Pauroput  only  five),  be- 
sides the  head,  and  but  three  pairs  of  legs.  On  this  account 
they  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  subdivisicm  of  the  true  in- 
sects, though  in  dcpliiliii.  a  chilopod,  the  young  are 
hatched  with  nearly  the  full  number  of  feet.  The  body 
is  composed  of  from  9  to  200  segments,  the  numljer 
varying  greatly  in  the  dift'erent  genera;  for  example, 
in  raiunpm,  a'  minute  form,  the  body  consists  of  9  seg- 
ments besides  the  head:  in  Lithubim,  the  so-called  ear- 
wig, there  are  IS,  while  in  Geupliilns  there  are  200.  How 
closely  the  myriapods  are  related  to  the  winged  insects  may 
be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  head  of  Ceniiatia,  the  most 
highly  orgiinized  myriapod  known.  The  head  is  larger 
than  usual  in  the  centipedes,  and  there  is  a  pair  of  com- 
pound eyes,  while  in  all  other  myriapods  they  are  either 
scattered  and  simple  or  collectecl  into  irregular  patches, 
scarcely  coming  under  the  head  of  compound  eyes.  The 
.antenna;  are  also  longer  than  usual,  and  the  palpi  are  well 
developed,  being  like  those  of  insects.  The  head  and 
antenna;  of  ScolnpeiulrcUa  are  almost  exactly  like  those  of 
some  T!ii/Hii}ii(ra  (Campodea),  while  the  young  Panrnpus 
is  rera.arkably  like  Pvdiira.  The  head  is.  as  in  insects, 
normally  composed  of  four  segments,  and  the  ajqjendages 
of  the  head  have  much  the  same  form  as  in  the  larva;  of 
many  insects,  such  as  the  beetles.  The  mandibles  are  of 
the  usual  form,  the  accessory  jaws  (maxillie)  are  provided 
with  palpi,  and  the  second  niaxilUe  (labium)  are  united 
and  provided  with  palpi.  The  legs  are,  like  those  of  the 
larva;  of  the  winged  insects,  composed  of  five  joints. 

The  English  anatomist  Newport  has  shown  that  in  their 
internal  an:rtomy — !.  c.  the  nervous,  digestive,  respiratory, 
.and  reproductive  systems — the  myriapods  closely  resemble 
the  larvio  of  many  insects.  Beginning  with  the  nervous 
system,  the  first  to  he  develojied  of  all  the  systems,  New- 
port states  that  it  approaches  in  its  simplicity  that  of  the 
higher  worms  (annelids),  rather  than  that  of  the  larva;  of 
insects.  "  In  the  Chilopoda  (centipedes)  it  has  the  form  of 
a  double  cord  connected  by  large  ganglia  in  each  segment, 
as  in  most  of  the  Annelida,  Crustacea,  and  Insecta :  but 
in  the  vermiform  Chilognatha  (thousand  legs,  etc.),  wljich 
former  researches  have  proved  to  me  are  most  nearly  con- 
nected to  the  Annelida,  the  two  parts  of  this  double  cord 
are  so  closely  united  laterally  as  to  appear  like  a  single 
cord,  that  gives  off  a  multitude  of  small  nervous  trunks  at 
its  sides  throughout  its  whole  length,  but  without  distinct 
ganglionic  enlargements  at  their  origin."  The  br.ain  is 
ecunposed  of  at  least  four  pairs  of  ganglia.  (Kcirporl.) 
Our  account  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  condensed  from 
Leidy's  account  of  that  of  Jiiliis  mnrt/inatnsy  a  common 
American  thousand-legs.  There  are  four  long  tubular 
salivary  glands  and  two  short  pyriform  conglomerated 
glands  placed  on  each  side  of  the  oesophagus.  This  latter 
is  pyriform  and  capacious  ;  the  crop  (proventriculus)  forms 
nearly  half  the  length  of  the  alimentary  canal,  its  lower 
extremity  constricted  into  six  rings ;  just  beyond,  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  crop,  open  two  biliary  tubes.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  stomach  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  fatty 
band,  apparently  re]iresenting  the  rcte  adiponn  of  insects. 
The  stomach  forms  about  one-sixth  the  length  of  the  wdiole 
aliinent.'iry  canal,  and  is  simple  and  narrower  than  the 
crop.  Tlie  large  intestine  begins  abruptly,  being  at  first 
nearly  twice  the  breadth  of  the  vcntriculus  and  narrowing 
posteriorly.     The  rectum  is  short  and  elli]itieal. 

The  circulatory  system  consists  of  a  dorsal  vessel,  the 
so-called  heart,  with  very  numerous  chambers,  nearly  cor- 
responding to  tlie  segments  of  the  body,  and  connecting 
with  another  system  of  vessels  lying  on  the  under  side  of 
the  body,  between  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  nervous 
cord,  forming  "a  vascular  collar  around  the  anterior  part 
of  the  alimentary  canal."  This  disposition  of  the  vessels 
reminds  one  rather  of  the  circulatory  system  of  the  higher 
worms  than  of  the  larviB  of  insects,  as  Newport  states.  The 
tracheiu  are  arranged  much  as  in  the  winged  insects,  and 
the  stiguKita  have  the  same  relative  position,  but  are  placed 
on  iiltcrnale  segments  of  the  body.  In  the  centipedes 
(Chihqioda)  the  sexual  organs  are  much  as  in  the  six-footed 
insects,  and  the  orifices  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  body. 
The  ovary  is  a  long  single  tube,  which  opens  in  the  last 
ring  of  the  body.  In  the  lower  group  of  Chilognatha 
(thoMK.ind-lcgs)  there  is  only  a  single  long  ovarian  tube, 
provided  with  two  sluirt  oviducts,  which  open  on  the  third 
segment  of  the  btidy  from  the  bead.  The  male  organs  in 
the  centipedes  and  allies  are  much  more  com]ilicatcd  than 
in  the  other  myria|Mids,  and  tlio  two  or  Ihrec,  or  even  the 
single  testicular  tube,  open  on  the  end  of  tlie  body,  while 
in  the  chilognaths,  such  as  JiiIuh.  there  are  two  testes, 
which  lend  out  by  a  xm»  de/erena  to  the  orifice  situated  on 
the  third  thoracic  ring. 

Our  r.-i-mo(io /orc.7)«.  found  in  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States,  is  )ioisimous,  though  its  bite  is  not  dangerous.  The 
bite  of  the  centipede  is  very  dangerous— more  so.  perhaps, 
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thiin  that  of  tlio  Hoorplon.  Tho  poison  Ih  iiccrutud  from  two 
Uliin.ls  in  tli<!  throttt,  iind  lluw»  iiit"  ll'u  woun.l  along  a 
oiiTiiil  in  tlio  jdwii. 

'I'lii!  OK«H  111'  .Inliii  iiro  laid  in  tiif  I'arlli  almiit  an  inrh 
below  tho  miii'ui'e.  Tin'  "«(,'  umlurnouK  total  n-;;ini'ntalion. 
anil  tlir  |irirnitivo  band  iirH"  on  onr  Hidi>  nl'  tlio  (•(■«.  'I'li" 
llr-l  niaxillie  do  not  iluvolop,  tln^Ho  organH  wanting  in  the 
adult.  TImi  oinbryo  JuIiih  would  easily  be  iniHialien  lor  a 
voani;  /'..i/.i/oii,  ko  nim-h  alike  are  Ibe  twii  iininnil.i  before 
ilatebinK'.  It  i«  a  cnrioim  fa.-l.  Iir»t  observed  by  Newport, 
that  theevcK "bidl  xplitrt  asunder,  while  the  einbiyo,  enea^ed 
in  its  onibryonal  membrane,  in  retort-shaped.  Bn<l  remains 
tlin.s  fi>r  seventeen  ihiys  before  running  abnut.  Ileforo  this 
mumbrane  is  thrown  idT  the  embryo  monll".  and  six  new 
(io;<nients  appear  between  the  peniiitimati^  and  last  se;;- 
inent.  While  the  ./«/"«  is  at  first  but  si\-li';.'i,'i>d.  with  but 
seven  body-rings,  and  passes  throuKh  a  trau  metamorphosis, 
the  eentipede,  as  observed  in  (liniihibii  liy  MetsidinikolT, 
after  passing  llinnigh  iho  early  embryonie  stages,  us  in  the 
chilopods,  aeiinires  over  forty  pairs  of  legs,  anil  is  nearly 
of  the  form  ol  the  adult  before  hatehing.  The  moutli-parls 
are  much  as  in  the  winged  in-ie;ls.  The  body,  cylindrieal  in 
the  embryo,  bei-omes  llittene  1  later  in  life.  Dr.  Wood  has 
observed  that  the  female  of  Sr„l„i,<,rn//it„i,ii.  a  eentipede- 
liko  genus,  guards  her  young  by  lying  on  her  side,  and, 
eoiling  her  body,  [uisses  them  along  by  a  "  rapid  eilia-liko 
aetion  of  her  feet,"  thus  arranging  them  natisfaetorily  to 
herself.  Woofl  also  describes  tho  mode  of  moulting  in  the 
Bamo  genua  of  centipedes:  "Tho  skin  had  been  crowded 
baek  so  as  to  cover  only  the  last  two  or  three  rings.  The 
oast  skin  eontains  the  skin  of  the  head  and  all  its  ap- 
pendages, even  to  the  inixilhe  and  maxillary  palpi.  The 
anterior  portion  of  the  sUin  was  so  torn  as  to  show  that  the 
processof  shedding  probably  began  by  the  creature's  with- 
drawing its  head  from  it«  ea.se,  and  then  thrusting  it  out 
between  some  of  the  anterior  sterna,  completing  the  pro- 
cess by  pushing  the  skin  back  with  its  legs,  and  aiding 
them  by  a  peculiar  wriggling  motion.  The  exuvia  had 
nio.stof  tho  posterior  segments  entire,  showing  that  tho  oc- 
cupant had  been  withdrawn  from  it  like  a  hand  from  a 
glove." 

The  Myriapodft  arc  among  the  oldest  insects  known,  oc- 
curring in  the  coal  formation  of  Huropo  and  this  country. 
A  species  of  Jitlau  occurs  in  the  coal  formation  of  Germany. 
In  Nova  Scotia,  Dr.  .1.  W.  Dawson  discovered  tho  remains 
of  a  galley-worm,  allied  to  JuIuk.  in  a  stump  of  Sigillaria, 
which  he  described  under  the  natuo  of  .Vy/o/.i'in  niiiillnrvr. 
On  subjecting  the  fragments  collected  by  Dr.  Dawson  to 
further  examination.  .Mr.  S.  II.  Scuddcr  ha.i  found,  besides 
tho  original  species,  three  other  species  of  Xnlnliini.  and 
the  typo  of  a  new  family  which  ho  terms  .Vrchiulidic,  tho 
species  itself  being  termed  ArchinhtH  .rif 
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/<■».  A  very 
singular  myriapod  was  disovercd  by  Messrs.  Meek  and 
Worthen  in  the  (Carboniferous  formation  of  Illinois,  and 
described  under  the  name  of  Eiipli<irlii'rt<i  nnnirjcrn.  It  is 
apparently  related  to  the  cenlipodes.  Another  species  of 
this  genus  was  afterwards  found  in  tho  eoaUmeasures  of 
Scotland,  and  named  by  Mr.  II.  Woodward  En/iliorhrrin 
flriHrnii.  While  sc\  era!  of  the  myriapods  arc  known  to  be 
blind,  a  few  blind  species  are  peculiar  to  caverns  in  this 
country  :  a  Idind.  hairy  form,  Sph-fistrrfthon  Copni  Pack., 
ociuirs  in  the  Mammoth  Cave;  on  the  other  hand,  another 
form,  Sfoffrpfi  ravcrnnntm  ("o]io,  found  in  caverns  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee  ami  Wyandotte  Cave,  Ind..  is  said  to 
have  well-developed  eyes.  Other  eyeless  forma  arc  found 
among  tho  sucking  forms  (Siphonantia).  In  these  myria- 
pods the  licad  is  very  small,  and  concealed  beneath  the 
segment  behind.  The  parts  of  the  mouth  are  fused  and 
united  into  a  suoking-tuiic  for  the  imbibition  of  fluids.  The 
most  remarkable  as  well  as  smallest  form  is  the  genus 
I'ltttropuH^  Lubbock  regards  it  as  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween Iho  chilopods  and  ehilognaths,  and  also  as  bridging 
over  to  a  certain  extent  tho  groat  chasm  which  separates 
them  from  other  .\rtieulata.  Our  American  species  is 
l\xi(roptii*  Lithbiu'kii  Pack. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  sub-orders  and 
families  of  tho  myriapods,  in  ascending  order: 

St'E-ORDER    CllII.OGN'ATIlA. 

Bodtf  roHfitstinff  of  (to uh Jr.  nfifnientUt  hraring  two  pnirs  of 
tfffn;   nntrnitfr  nhort,  trllh  feir  Jntntii. 

1.  Head  small;  mouth-j>arts  forming  a  sucking-tubo  : 
Siphonniitid. 

2.  Body  cylindrical ;  sterna  very  small :  Jiilidie  (tbou- 
sand-lcgs). 

3.  Like  .lulidie.  but  body  tapering  more  towards  onch 
end;  fossil:  Archiiiiidfr, 

I.  Body  flattened  ;  sterna  overarching  the  scuta  :  Poly- 
dciimittfr. 

:>.  Body  very  short,  half  cylindrical,  of  twelve  to  thir- 
teen rings :   (i  lonieridft. 


SCB-ORPKR  CniujPonA. 

Kiiilh  lill'j  timplij  Jhil,  hrnrluijn  tinijle  pn!r  o/frrl;  hrnd 
tltviifed  into  tiro  rf'jioiit,  onr  pItirrU  hr/orr^  the  ot/ur  hrhnid 
the  month:   ttxilol  oiitirt  •ituotrd  nl  thr  rud  of  thr  hody. 

1.  Body  minute,  consisting  of  «  cegmenlii  bcsiden  the 
head  ;  antenme  llvii-joinled  :   t'ouropodida. 

2.  Body  very  long,  with  from  30-200  iiegmont« ;  no  octdii : 
(Jroph  ilidfr. 

,'t.  Body  with  2l-2:i  feet-bearing  ncgmcntu:  /kulopm- 
dridtr  (centipedes). 

•1.   Body  with  l.'i  feel-bearing  segincnln  :  /.itholilidir. 

5.  Head  large,  with  compound  eye* ;  li  feet-be«ring 
rings:   I'mnutHdir.  A.  H.  PackahI),  Jn. 

Myrmecobi'idir  [from  the  generic  name,  .lf>/rmr>o//iii«, 
(ivpiiijf,  "ani,'  and  fim.  "life"!,  a  family  of  marsupial 
imimmals  represenleil  in  Australia,  and  distinguished  es- 
pecially by  tho  numerous  teeth.  Tho  skull  has  rather  ulcn- 
iler  bones':  tho  auditory  bullie  are  large;  the  ])alatine  vacu- 
ities are  almost  obliterated;  the  intermaxillaries  arc  not 
united  at  their  syin|ihyBis;  the  lower  jaw  has  very  slender 
and  straight  rami,  and  the  descending  rami  points  back- 
ward. Tho  teilh  are  very  small,  and  there  arc  I.  \.  <'.  \, 
M.  5x2^.52;  the  molar  teeth  have  slight  prickly  point" 
or  cusps.  Tho  animal  somewhat  recalls  by  its  form  that 
of  tho  rosscs  and  genets  ( Viverridie).  having  a  long  body 
and  comparatively  short  legs,  and  with  a  long  hairy  tail; 
the  muz/.lc  is  i|uite  elongated,  tho  inuflle  naked,  and  tho 
nostrils  lateral :  the  ears  are  moderately  pointed  ;  the  timguo 
is  very  long  and  slender;  tho  fore  feet  have  five  toes,  tho 
hind  ones  four:  the  nails  are  compressed  and  curved.  The 
female  has  no  pouch;  the  mamma-  (apparently  eight  in 
number  I  are  arranged  in  a  circle.  A  single  species  is 
known  ^Mi/rmrvohiini  fnnrfotnii.  which  inhabits  Western 
and  .Southern  Australia.  Its  gait  reminds  one  of  the  sf|uir- 
rcl;  when  running  on  the  ground  it  progresses  by  sucees- 
sivo  leaps,  and  carries  its  tail  slightly  elevated,  and  every 
onco  in  a  while  raises  its  body  and  rests  on  its  hind  legs. 
It  is  supposed  to  feed  upon  ants,  and  hence  the  generic 
name  has  been  conferred  upon  it.  The  ground-color  is 
light-reddish,  with  transverse  white  and  blackish  bands 
behind  the  middle,  and  a  bridle-like  black  line  runs  from 
the  snout  through  the  eves  to  the  base  of  the  ears. 

TllKOISiUK  (ill.l.. 

Myrini'cophng'idJC  [from  the  name  of  the  typical 
genus,  ,\fiin,irr„pl,atii,].  a  family  of  edentate  mammals  in- 
cluding the  true  ant-eaters  of  South  America.  They  have 
a  more  or  less  elongated  tail ;  the  snout  pointed  :  the  feet 
club-footed  (i'.  r.  with  the  external  edges  turned  inward), 
and  provided  with  large  claws  for  digging:  the  skull  is 
more  or  less  elongated  and  smooth  :  the  supraoccipital 
projects  forward,  and  is  provided  with  a  median  protuber- 
ance;  the  squamosal  bone  (with  which  are  ankylosed  tho 
periotic  and  tympanic)  has  a  very  small. zygonmtic  process 
at  the  anlero-supcrior  angle:  the  snpramaxillary  bones 
are  elongated  ;  the  intermaxillaries  very  small ;  the  palate 
is  very  much  elongated  by  the  extension  backward  of 
the  pterygoids  :  the  nasals  arc  simple,  rather  long,  and 
nearly  uniform  in  width,  and  cmarginalcd  at  the  ends; 
the  orbits  and  tem]ioral  fossir  are  continuou.s  ;  "  the  malar 
bono  reduced  to  a  slender  stylet  free  at  the  posterior  end  :" 
'•the  postero-palatal  foramen  single,  or  wanting;"  "the 
foramen  rotundum  included  in  the  foramen  sphcno-orbi- 
tarium  :"  the  lower  jaw  has  very  slender  and  elongated 
rami,  which  are  destitute  of  coronoid  processes.  The 
family  is  divisible  into  two  sub-families:  (1)  Myrmeco- 
phaginte,  including  the  genera  Miinnrrophngn  and  7"ownii- 
diio:  and  (2)  Cvclothurinsc.  with  the  genus  Ci/clnihnniM. 
ilipmccophn.in  embraces  the  great  ant-caters;  Tamaudna, 
the  vcUow  ant-eaters;  and  t't/rlothuno:  the  small,  two- 
clawed  species  with  prehensile  tails.  Both  the  Tomondna 
and  Ct/rlothuri  are  arboreal  species  ;  the  latter  is  especially 
so,  and  has  a  prehensile  tail,  by  means  of  which  it  is  able 
to  hang  from  the  branches  of  trees,  and  in  commcmoralion 
of  this  capabilitv  the  generic  name  ('vc/o/Aiiri,.  |i.  t. 
"twisted  tail"!  has  been  given.  TiiEonoKE  GiUL. 

.Mynni'lcon.     See  Axt-Lios. 

Myrinid'oiies,  the  followers  of  Achilles  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Troy,  came  originally  from  .F.gina,  and  re- 
ceived their  name  from  )ti;(mii««.  "ants."  because  Zeus 
chan:ied  all  the  ants  of  the  island  into  men.  and  thus  peo- 
pled U.  Pcleus  led  them  into  Thcssaly.  where  they  settled. 
.Myrob'alnn  [iJr.  ^vpoSiAarot],  a  drug  formerly  much 
used  in  medicine  as  an  astringent,  and  now  used  by  tanners, 
dyers,  and  ink-makers  for  the  tannic  acid  it  contains. 
Myrobnlans.  sometimes  called  white  galls,  are  the  fruit  of 
Terminnlin  [irllirir,,  and  T.  fhrhuin  (East  Indian  trees  of 
the  order  Coinbrctaoea-i.  of  Pliyllnnthut  £'«l(J^■cn.  a  euphor- 
biaceous  |>lant.  and  of  other  trees  of  tropical  regions.  There 
is  much  variation  in  tho  appearance  and  industrial  value 
of  mvrobalans. 
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MYRON— MYSTIC. 


My'ron,  b.  at  Eleutherae,  a  town  in  North-western  At- 
tica, near  the  Bceotian  frontier, about  480  B.C.;  became  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  sculptors  of  antiquity.  The  most 
famous  of  his  works  were  his  Cuic,  his  Runner,  and  hi« 
Discobolus,  of  which  there  still  exist  several  copies  both  in 
bronze  and  marble.     He  worked  generally  in  bronze. 

Myronic  Acid.     See  Mustard,  by  Edward  Curtis, 

."Vlyrosine.  See  Mustard,  by  Edward  Curtis,  M.  D. 
Myrrh  [Ileb.  mar,  *' bitter"],  the  concrete  juice  of  one 
or  possibly  two  trees  whose  botany  is  not  yet  entirel3'  cer- 
tain. One  source  of  myrrh  at  least  is  the  linhamodendi-ou 
mi/rrhn,  a  small  tree  growing  in  Arabia.  Myrrh  is  exported 
from  the  East  Indies,  and  is  in  the  form  of  reddish-brown, 
brittle,  resinous  lumps,  of  a  fragrant  odor  and  bitter  aro- 
matic taste.  Its  principal  constituents  are  a  gum  and  a 
resin.  Myrrh  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  ages,  being 
used  as  a  constituent  of  incenses,  perfumes,  and  salves. 
Taken  internally,  myrrh  resembles  other  acrid  resinous 
substances  in  tending  to  correct  a  feeble,  relaxed  condition 
of  the  mucous  membranes,  and  iu  small  dose  to  promote 
dii;estion  and  quicken  the  action  of  the  heart.  It  is  very 
littie  used  as  an  internal  medicine  in  this  country.  Lo- 
cally, an  emulsion  of  myrrh  makes  an  agreeable  mouth- 
wash for  spongy  gums  and  sore  throat  and  dressing  for 
indolent  ulcers.  Edw.vrd  Curtis. 

Myrta'cepe  [from  Mi/rtuft,  one  of  the  genera],  an  im- 
portant natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and  shrubs,  of 
tropical  and  warm  temperate  regions,  distinguished  on  the 
whole,  the  entire  leaves  dotted  with  pellucid  glands,  contain- 
ing an  aromatic  oil.  no  stipules,  mostly  numerous  stamens, 
and  an  inferior  compound  ovary  surmounted  by  a  single 
style.  None  are  indigenous  to  the  U.  S.,  excepting  half  a 
dozen  West  Indian  Eitfjenins  and  the  like  on  the  keys  of 
Florida.  Europe  has  only  the  classical  myrtle  irt  the  Mediter- 
ranean region.  A  peculiar  portion  of  the  order,  embracing 
a  majority  of  the  species,  is  Australian,  conspicuous  among 
which  are  the  "  gum  trees  "  and  *'  stringy-bark  trees,"  the 
genus  Eucalyptus  (which  see).  Within  the  tropics  the 
fleshy  or  berry-fruited  genera  prevail.  The  order  is  im- 
portant for  its  useful  products,  such  as  Cloves  and  All- 
spice. Guavas  and  Rose-Apples.  Brazil-Nuts  (the  prod- 
uct of  a  peculiar  sub-order),  Cajuput  Oil,  etc..  all  de- 
scribed under  their  several  heads.  The  eucalyptus  trees 
furnish  one  kind  of  kino,  tannin,  valuable  and  rapidly- 
grown  timber,  various  essential  oils,  and  a  febrifuge  prin- 
ciple used  as  a  substitute  for  quinia.  Besides  the  com- 
mon myrtle,  callistemous  and  several  Australian  shrubs 
and  small  trees  are  cultivated  for  ornament.      A.  Gray. 

Myr'tle  [Gr.  /tiupros].  a  genus  (Mt/rtus)  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  mostly  tropical  and  evergreen,  none  North  Amer- 
ican. The  Mi/rtns  couuiinniH,  the  common  European  myr- 
tle, is  a  fine  aromatic  shrub  whose  berries  yield  a  pleasant 
cordial.  The  leaves  produce  an  aromatic  oil.  and  water 
distilled  with  the  flowers  is  the  agreeable  perfume  known 
in  France  as  eau  d'ant/e.  Several  tropical  species  are  cul- 
tivated. The  name  is  popularly  but  incorrectly  extended 
to  other  evergreen  shrubs. 

My'sia  [Hv.  Mi/o-ta],  an  ancient  territory  of  Asia  Minor, 
bordering  X.  on  the  Hellesjiont  and  Propontis,  and  bounded 
S.  by  Lydia  and  Phrygia.  Among  its  mountains  was  Mount 
Ida;  among  its  rivers,  the  Scamander,  Simois.  and  Gran- 
icus  ;  among  its  cities,  Troja;  but  its  interest  is  more  le- 
gendary than  historical. 

Mysore',  an  independent  state  of  India  under  English 
protectorate,  is  situated  between  lat.  11°  ;i.y  an  ]  10°  N., 
and  between  Ion.  74°  45'  and  7S°  46'  E.,  boun  1,;  I  en  al! 
Bides  bv  the  territory  of  the  presidency  of  Mai  is.  Area, 
30,886  square  miles.  Pop.  .■i,460,f.y6.  It  i,;  an  ecvated 
table-land,  rich  in  gold-dust  and  salt,  and  \-v'>  Ir.-ing,  be- 
sides the  comitKHi  Indian  grains,  ])t'pper,  cardan,  ins.  cin- 
namon, and  coffee;  but  water  is  often  very  scarce,  and  the 
country  is  infested  with  tigers  and  leopards.  In  one  year 
(18;ja-^fl)  no  less  than  349  tigor.s,  47U  leopards,  and  113 
bears  were  killed. 

iMyHore,  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  Mysore,  is 

situated  in  lat.  12°  li)'  N.  and  Ion.  7()°  42'  E..  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  2330  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  fortified,  nnd  con- 
tains the  palace  of  the  rajah  ami  the  residence  of  the  Eng- 
lish governor.  Its  splendid  aqueduct  has  now  fallen  into 
ruins,  und  great  trouble  is  often  caused  by  lark  of  drinking- 
water.     Carpets  are  inanufuclnrfd  liere.      Pup.  ;M,72'.». 

Mys'terics,  Mir'aclo-Plays,  and  illoral'ities  de- 
note the  three  earliest  stages  in  the  dcveh»))mcnt  of  the 
modern  drama,  an<l  their  Iiistory  forme  the  history  of  the 
modern  theatre  before  its  existence  as  an  imlepenilent  in- 
stitution in  soriety.  The  mysteries  originated  very  early, 
before  the  ninth  trentury.  in  the  divine  service  of  tin;  Chris- 
tian Church.     They  wcro  performed  in  tho  church  build- 


ing by  the  clergy,  and  treated  exclusively  biblical  subjects. 
At  first  they  were  simply  symbolical  representations  of  the 
biblical  narratives,  but  soon  they  became  complete  dramat- 
izations. On  Good-Friday  the  cross  was  taken  from  the 
altar  and  carried  in  a  solemn  procession,  with  loud  lamen- 
tations, to  a  side  chapel,  where  it  was  deposited  as  in  a 
grave.  Early  on  Easter  morning  it  was  carried  back  to 
the  altar  with  hymns  of  joy  and  songs  of  triumph,  and 
thus  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection  of  Christ  were  sym- 
bolically represented.  Later,  the  chapel  was  decorated  as 
a  sepulchre,  the  young  priests  were  disguised  as  the  Roman 
guard,  the  women  who  came  to  anoint  the  corpse  of  Christ 
were  the  angels  who  sat  at  the  grave,  and  the  biblical  dia- 
logue was  expanded  into  arias,  choruses,  etc.  To  a  con- 
gregation whose  members  could  neither  read  nor  under- 
stand the  Latin  words  of  the  common  divine  service,  and 
very  few  of  whom  had  received  any  regular  religious  in- 
struction, while  all  embraced  whatever  they  picked  uji  of 
the  sacred  history  with  passionate  belief,  these  mysteries 
were  an  effective  means  of  education — the  more  so  as  the 
impression  they  made  was  one  of  devotion,  not  of  enter- 
tainment. But  in  course  of  time  elements  of  superstition 
and  amusement,  worldly  vanities,  and  even  profane  jest- 
ings,  crept  in.  and  in  1210,  Pope  Innocent  III.  forbade  the 
performance  of  mysteries  in  the  churches  and  by  the  clergy ; 
in  1225  the  Council  of  Treves  confirmed  this  verdict;  and 
in  1252,  Alfonso  X.  of  Aragon  enforced  the  prohibition  in 
his  state.  Thus  abandoned  by  the  clergy,  the  mysteries 
were  taken  up  by  the  citizens.  They  were  removed  from  the 
church  to  the  market-place,  and  here  they  grew  into  huge 
compositions,  comprising  the  whole  history  of  mankind, 
from  the  Creation  to  Doomsday.  Immense  scaffoldings 
were  erected,  divided  into  three  floors,  the  lowest  repre- 
senting hell,  the  middle  the  earth,  the  uppermost  heaven, 
and  the  performance  generally  lasted  several  days  and 
often  required  the  assistance  of  more  than  1000  people. 
But  by  this  movement  the  mysteries  changed  character, 
and  assumed  a  form  under  which  they  are  commonly  called 
miracle-plays.  They  still  remained  something  sacred, 
something  pertaining  to  religion,  but  the  subject  of  the 
representation  was  now  the  miracles  of  God's  power,  not 
the  mysteries  of  his  grace,  and  the  impression  was  w(mder 
rather  than  devotion.  The  central  idea  of  these  plays  was 
the  situation  of  man  between  God  and  Satan,  and  their 
interest  consisted  in  the  realism  of  the  descrijttion  of  the 
temptations  which  Satan  sent  in  the  way  of  man.  and  the 
magnificence  of  the  picture  of  the  miracles  by  which  (iod 
crushed  Satan  and  saved  man.  Christ  was  generally  im- 
personated by  a  priest — Satan  by  a  homo  viufun,  a  iiired 
mountebank.  What  God  said  was  sung  by  a  trio;  Christ 
appeared  in  a  garment  of  undressed  lambskin  ;  Herod  and 
Pilate  were  dressed  as  Turks,  Satan  as  a  leper:  the  prin- 
cipal temptation  of  a  woman's  life  came  from  the  monks, 
who  visited  her  while  her  husband  was  absent  on  a  crusade. 
Thus,  the  ideas  of  the  day.  not  those  of  the  Bible,  ruled 
in  the  miracle-plays.  In  the  management  of  these  repre- 
sentations there  were  certain  jieculiar  features  which  gave 
rise  to  new  modifications  and  further  development,  corre- 
sponding to  the  growtli  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Each  act 
or  scene  of  a  miracle-play  was  represented  by  a  scjiarate 
corporation  or  guild,  which  defrayed  all  the  cxjicnses. 
The  carpenters  represented  the  birth  of  Christ;  the  jewel- 
lers, the  adoration  by  the  kings,  etc.  Hence,  the  ]n-autice 
of  erecting  separate  stages  for  each  scene,  either  movable 
or  fixed,  In  front  of  the  guild-houses.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  these  stages  were  moved  from  the  streets  into  tho 
guild-halls,  the  lives  of  the  patron  saints  of  the  respective 
guilds  took  the  ]dace  of  tho  biblical  events,  allegorical  rep- 
resentations of  Virtues  and  Vices  were  substituted  for  God 
and  Satan:  and  the  whole  ended  with  a  practical  moral 
lesson  instead  of  doomsday.  The  miracle-jilay  was  thus 
transformed  into  a  morality  ;  and  the  circumstance  that  an 
entrance  fee  was  paid  iit  these  performances  soon  led  to  tho 
formation  of  associations  whicdi  received  tho  exclusive 
privile<!^  of  exhibiting  tluiitric:il  representations;  at  whii-h 
point  the  modern  theatre  may  be  saiil  to  have  been  estab- 
lished. The  first  organization  of  this  kind  was  the  Con- 
fr(-;rie  do  la  Passion,  which  received  a  privilege  at  Paris  in 
1402.  In  Obcrammergau.  in  the  Bavarian  highlands,  tlio 
Passion-play  mystery  is  still  performed  by  the  peasants  in 
old  stylo  every  tenth  year,  in  consequence  of  a  vow,  and 
attracts  a  vast  number  of  visitors  from  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. (See  OnERAMMEROAU.)  (See  Ont'simo  Loroy,  Ktndeti 
Hur  hn  MifHti rrn  (1838)  ;  Mtftttrf^  hit'd/tM  dn  qiihizii'me 
Sa-r/r,  by  Achillo  Jubinal  ( is:[7)  :  Jhnfsrhr  Srhfuinpiele  i/en 
Mifhhilirrit  (LS41):  Alt,  Thnttrr  und  A'lrc/if  (1854) ;  Thfi 
nhrntrr  AftiHtrrieK  (1S18);  The  Tmrnhif  Mysteries  (1830); 
11.  N.  Oxcnham,  Obcrammert/nu  in  1871.) 

Clemens  Petersen. 
"Mystic,  post-v.  of  Stonington  tp..  New    London  co., 
Conn.,  on  tho  E.  bank  of  Mystic  River,  3  miles  N.  of  Mya- 
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tie  TJridjjo.  Xi  \n  the  nUo  of  a.  homo  nyhool  for  doaf  mnton. 
NiMir  bv  !■<  I'ufjuot  Mill,  wlicro  tlio  i'ltjnf.t  Iii-Iians  wcro 
iniiMHiicnMl  Miiy  -'s  IIU7. 

MyMlic  nri(l(;(S  a  v.  of  StoiiiiiKton  (|..,  Nf-w  London 
on.,  (•  ifiii,,  on  III."  I'..  \)iu\U  of  M>'Mtii*  liivor.  opposite  MyH- 
tii^  |{.i\<'r  \■M!ll;^(^  ll  Ihih  h  niilioniil  bunk,  ii  bi;,'b  nrbool, 
mill  iiii|.'irliiiit  -hijtbiiil'liii^;  inlorcHlH,  ilihI  Ih  on  tlio  Shoro 
Linn  R.  |(. 

Myslicc'tC  {fiuara^,  "  mouHhic'bft,"  ami  k^to^,  **  hcu- 
nmii-'li'r"  or  **  i-ctaiu'an  "1,  a  nub  oniur  of  cftiKriMinH  con- 
tiiininn  tbii  wluilobonn  wbak'H.  'I'b*^  intcrrnaxilbirioH  uro 
niirniwtMl  rnrwiini.  fnnnini;  «irily  t\w  |niinl  of  tiio  ui»|ior 
jaw.  ami  ium  iumIim  tiiid  by  tlio  HiipniiniixiHarM"*,  wliich 
I'riiin  till)  tmliir  bitoral  iimrjcin  "f  tbi- jaw  ;  tbr  •^upraniax- 
ilbirioH  aro  mtf  nxtt'mliMl  biu-kwanl  from  the  frontjil  htint-s, 
but  iivoilui-nii  oiitujird  in  front  4»f  Ibn  orbitt.  Tbu  olfiirtory 
or^Mn  i.H  ■lif*Iini-tly  ilwi  rloiicd.  iind  tlin  iuihuI  bi.ncn  |)rojc<;t 
forward,  and  urn  not  r,vurlappt'<I  at  tbcir  dintiil  ciidH.  Tlio 
rami  of  tho  btwor  jaw  urc  Hitiiply  ronni'i-trd  by  fibrous 
tiHMUo.  and  not  by  siituro.  No  tooth  are  fiinflionally  do- 
voln|it^d,  for.  iiltbiHit;l»  pri'Hont  in  tbi'  fo-tus.  (boy  aro  ab- 
Horbcil  and  dij^appoiir  boforn  birtb  ;  in-*1<'iid  tboroof  pbitofl 
of  wliiHobono  aro  dovob»prd  from  outdi  Midn  of  the  axin  of 
tho  roof  of  tho  mouth  wbifh  projcrt  boyonil  tho  Hides  of 
tho  jaws.  Tho  Hub  i>rdor  iii^dnrloH  throo  families — viz. 
ItabunidiR,  ini-ludin<;  tbo  ;;roiit  bowbciid  <ir  rii;ht  whalo; 
Itubonoptoridio,  inrluilini;  tbo  lin-back^:  anti  <'i-totbiTidie. 
wlio?»o  spoi'iiiM  aro  all  oxtinot.  Tiikoouuk  (iii.i.. 

Mys'licisin  [(Jr.  mvo-tococ,  *'  holonjrin;;  U>  seoret  rites**], 
in  tbciilni;'n'ul  iisui^o  dcsi;;natcH  the  oontotnplation  of  mys- 
toriox,  (^Hpociully  thoso  robitinR  to  divino  thini;.'*,  by  an  in- 
ternal illumination,  oitlior  tho  houTj*  own  or  froiti  (iod.  Tho 
spiritual  nature  \n  roIoastMl  from  tho  HbaokleH  of  the  body, 
snniotimos  by  overt'oniiiii;  it.  somelimo!*  by  pivin^  loose 
rein  to  it.  It  is  antithetioal  to  reception  on  authcirity 
{fii-tiM,  'M'aith").  and  to  tho  roooj;nition  of  truth  by  tho 
ordinary  Uf*o  of  the  fa-uUie-J  (5/iio«/«,  *•  knowledso  ") ;  but 
in  its  wobcror  forms  it  takos  both  intr)  its  sorvioe,  holding 
thorn  in  a  rolnlive  subservionoe.  Tbo  (Jcrinans  distin- 
guish botwoon  M'/iti/c,  the  lej^itimntc.  and  Mi/ttirhmwi,  the 
flpurioiiH.  Mystioism.  whetlier  in  tho  Vcdas,  in  the  Pla- 
tonists,  or  in  tlio  Ileijelians,  is  neither  more  nor  loss  than 
asoribin;;  ohjt'otive  existenoe  t>  the  subjeetivo  creations  of 
our  own  f;ii'iilties.  to  ideas  or  feoUnjiS  of  the  mind,  and  be- 
liovin'.;  tliat  by  wateliin;;  and  contemplatinL;  those  ideas  of 
its  own  makin'^  it  can  read  in  tho  world  without.  (Mill, 
Loffii;)  [n  tho  common  uso  of  tho  torm  it  involves  a 
morbitl  inclination  to  the  mysterious,  a  j^ivinj;  play  to  tho 
fan-'y  in  the  realm  of  (he  suporscnsuous,  and  is  often  a 
synonym  i)f  the  vajjuo  and  senseless.  Nevertheless,  mys- 
ticism, oven  in  its  extravasanoo,  has  often  boon  but  tho  ro- 
aetiim  against  more  danijorons'  oxtravaj^ances,  ami  in  its 
hii^hest  and  purest  forms  it  has  been  and  will  ever  be  cha- 
racteristic in  some  dei^roe  of  all  the  deeper  roliy;ious  think- 
ini;  and  fcclin'4  of  tho  race.  It  will  furnish  a;^ain,  as  it  has 
furnisbeil  bcfirc.  to  tho  hoart-sick  and  yoirnin?  a  refugo 
from  the  unsirrupulous  ocelosiasticism,  tho  formalism,  and 
snporrKialism  of  eras  of  decline  in  roliixions  life,  or  of 
hollow  and  noisy  attcm]>ts  at  rcstiringU;  and.  if  inca- 
pable of  producing  reformation,  will  at  least  herald  its 
way.  it  is  wholesome  to  know  that  tliere  aro  some  to  whom 
tho  world  we  see  is  notiiint;.  and  the  world  wo  do  not  sco  is 
everything.  Mysticism  has  been  classifioil  as  theopathetic, 
the  )>ophic,  ami  thourgic,  as  philosophical  and  theological, 
as  the  mysticism  of  feeling  or  faith,  of  cognition  and  of 
will ;  and  in  other  ways,  for  it  is.  after  all.  but  a  longing, 
and  its  hues  shit't  in  every  now  light.  In  its  older  histor- 
ical divisions  we  liavo  mysticism  Oriental.  Neoplatonic 
(Pseudo-l)ionysius),  Christian  in  t!»e  (Jrcok  and  Latin 
churches.  In  tho  Middle  Ages  it  is  roprcsented  in  Hugo  de 
St.  Victor  (d.  11(1).  Merman  von  Fritzlar,  Bonaventura 
(d.  1270.  Uuvsbroek  (d.  i:isl).  Kckart  fd.  about  l:S28). 
Taulcr  (d.  Ltlil).  Suso  (d.  LiliJ).  (Jorson  (d.  1420),  Thomas 
il  Ivempis  {d.  II"I),  tJoitcr  von  Kaisersborg.  Catharine  of 
Siena  (d.  LtSO),  and  others.  The  grades  of  mysticism 
wore  pnrilication.  illumination,  erstatie  union,  and  absorp- 
tion. It  was  generally  theistic,  but  in  no  small  number  of 
eases  pantheistic;  as,  for  example,  in  Scotus  Erigena 
(d.  S72).  J^chmid  (ISS.'i),  IM'eifTer  (ISla-:)").  Among  tho 
modern  mystics  tho  most  distinguished  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  are  St.  Theresa  (d.  1.»>12),  Francis  of 
Sale>^,  .lohn  of  the  Cross  (d.  L'lUl  ),  Angelas  Silesius  (d. 
1(177).  Poirot;  and  in  tbo  peculiar  type  of  Qtiktism  (which 
see),  Molinos  (d.  Ifi'.t7).  .^^u^ame  (»uyon  (d.  1717).  Fenelon 
(d.  171.')).  Anumg  Protestants,  .lacob  lloehmo  is  the  great- 
est of  mystics.  In  Swedonborg  the  mystic  and  rational 
wore  in  extraordinary  oiiuip<iiso.  Modern  Mohammedanism 
has  revealed  mysticism  in  the  form  of  Sitism  (which  see) 
(Tholuck,  lS22-2.*i).  .Mysticism  in  the  later  philosophy 
was   represented   in    Paracelsus,  Bruno,  Campanolla,  and 


othom,  And  ■howed  lUolf  in  tho  mnfn  in  att«mpU  to  cm- 

Mtrno  phyMh^H  by  tho  procoHKcn  of  an  ub«trnct  rnetapbyHii, 
which  di<'tat4Ml  to  nature  inntoad  of  learning  from  hir 
(CiirriAre,  1H17).  Jacohi  and  the  whole  K<diool  of  botior  in 
philoHojfhy,  and  the  ontir*-  body  of  tlieologhint  who  btive 
roHiHted  Uationai.ihm  (which  koo).  have  iMen  grouped  uh 
mysticH  M-:waltl,  IM22).  (See  lleinrotli  flHIIO),  ||.in..ri<di 
(IKC!).  (JoerroH  (lK:ir,-12).  Noack  (\H:,:i).  Viiughrin  !|V.,(Vi. 
Migno  (lHf»M).  Kor  a  full  li^t  of  workn  coo  Waloh,  //./*. 
T/iruf.  At//.,  ii.  ni7H);  Dan/.  ///!(>.  Wilrtfrh.i\Hr.i);  llu- 
genbach,  ICnryktnp.  ('Jlh  ed.  1871,  i'L  21H,  2.0.'.).) 

('HA(ti,Ki4  V.  KRAirrii. 

MyHtic  Kivor,  poHtv.  of  (»rolon  tp.,  New  London  co., 
i*onn,,  on  tho  Mystir-  Uivor,  opnoHilo  Myftie  llridge,  and 
s  mib-H  K.  of  Now  London,  ll  ift  un  tho  Slioro  Line  U.  K., 
and  ban  a  national  bank. 

Mytliol'oKy.  It  is  the  mofit  olmraoteriptic  mark  of  a 
myth,  properly  wo  called,  that  nobody  known  by  whom,  or 
at  what  time,  or  under  what  cirotimMtaiioe*'  il  was  origin- 
ated :  it  if  nimply  what  people  have  alwayn  *•  heard  tell," 
as  the  primary  houmo  of  tin-  <Jreck  word  /xu(»o<  Ih  ximhly 
"word,  "  Hpeooh."  Itut  while,  by  ihe  time  a  myth  has 
become  reeogni/od  as  such.ildooN  not  command  belief,  yet 
at  the  outset  it  waw  fjuile  oihcrwiwe.  Originally,  mythi 
were  not  t<tld  with  a  whrug  of  the  fthouldortt.  but  they  wcro 
t'lbl  t(p  ho  believed,  and  they  were  believed  by  tho«o  who 
tfild  tlnrn.  T*i  dixbclievc  in  tho  myths  currently  ftcceptod 
was  to  be  an  infidel,  a  heretic,  a  blasphemer — to  draw  down 
upon  one's  self  and  »»ne's  kindred  the  vengeance  of  the  godi», 
or  at  least  tho  anathemas  of  society.  A  myth,  therefore,  is 
a  story  of  (d»scnre  origin  which  embodies  some  belief  now 
become  anti(|unto'L  or  wliich  has  its  root  in  some  hiibii  of 
contemplating  nature  that  is  now  outgrown  and  perhaps 
hardly  intoIligil)le.  A  collection  of  such  stories  belonging 
to  a  particular  age  or  people  is  called  *' a  mythology,"  and 
tho  seioneo  or  branch  of  inrpiiry  whi' h  describes,  classifies, 
and  interprets  them  is  also  eallod  "  mytboh.gy." 

Tho  study  of  this  scienee.  when  conducteil  on  proper 
methods,  throws  great  light  on  some  of  the  early  thoughts 
of  mankind,  giving  us  glimpses  of  (he  way  in  which  peo- 
ple reasoneil  about  things  before  there  was  any  such  know- 
ledge of  nature  as  we  are  accustomed  to  call  scientific.  It 
is  only  within  tho  present  century,  however,  (hat  the  sub- 
ject has  been  studietl  to  any  purpose,  and  it  is  only  now 
that  philosophical  explanations  of  the  myth-making  tend- 
ency are  beginning  to  be  offered.  According  to  the  theory 
of  Euhomeros,  still  advocated  by  tho  Abb6  Banier  about 
100  years  ago,  a  myth  is  simply  a  bit  of  exaggerated  or 
distorted  history,  and  when  the  supernatural  or  extraordi- 
nary features  of  the  story  aro  stript  off  wo  have  a  residuum 
of  genuine  history.  Zeus  and  Woilan,  for  example,  were 
ancient  monarchs  or  heroes  who  underwent  a  poHt-mortrm 
process  of  deifi-^ation  like  the  early  Ca'sars.  only  with  more 
lasting  effect;  and  Herakles  was  a  stalwart  pi(mcer.  addicted 
to  hunting  wild  animals,  wbf>  once  br.tke  into  a  garden  and 
stole  the  oranges  which  had  been  guarded  by  powerful  dog?. 
Such  a  theory  originated,  of  course,  in  an  age  in  which  his- 
t')rical  criticism  wa,s  unknown.  The  process  of  eliminating 
history  from  legendary  narrative  by  simply  winnowing  out 
the  credible  parts  from  the  incredible  is  entirely  inadmis- 
sible; for  in  order  that  a  historic  narrative  bo  regarded 
as  authentic,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  events  it  contains 
sliould  bo  (terfectly  credible;  it  is  also  necessary  that  they 
should  bo  attested  by  contemporary  records.  The  explana- 
tion is  further  contradicted  by  the  myths  themselves,  which 
do  not  describe  Wodan  and  Zous  and  Herakles  as  human 
beings,  but  as  belonging  to  a  higher  sphere  of  existence : 
the  supernatural  or  marvellous  element,  which  Euhemcr- 
ism  seeks  to  winnow  out.  is  really  the  essential  part  of  tho 
story,  without  which  the  remainder  would  be  worthless 
either  as  history  or  as  legend.  But  the  Euhcmcristic  ex- 
planation is  still  more  completely  discredited  by  its  inabil- 
ity to  ac(rount  for  a  class  of  phenomena  which  were  un- 
known at  the  time  when  it  was  suggested — the  substantial 
identity  of  the  principal  mythical  personages  of  Orccco 
and  India  with  each  other  and  with  those  of  Scandinavia, 
and  the  ditTusion  of  certain  myths  all  over  the  world. 

Tho  Euhemeristic  the:try  is  perhaps  worthy  of  this  ex- 
plicit mention  by  reason  of  the  great  reputation  which  it 
once  enjoyed  an<l  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  held 
its  ground.  The  rival  theory,  that  myths  are  allegories  in 
wdiich  are  enshrined  profound  scientific  or  philosophical 
mysteries  apprehended  by  the  "  wisdom  of  the  .ancients,** 
has  found  its  supporters  even  within  the  present  century; 
but  it  may  be  here  passed  over  without  comment,  since  this 
and  all  other  arbitrary  theories  characteristic  of  the  in- 
fancy of  modern  scholarship  have  been  once  for  all  set 
aside  by  the  results  of  the  application  of  the  comparative 
method  to  the  myths  of  antiquity  and  the  primitive  beliefs 
of  ooDtomporary  savages. 
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MYTHOLOGY. 


Comparative  mythology  is  the  tlejiartment  of  study 
wbich  aims  at  interpreting  the  mythical  stories  of  differ- 
ent peoples  by  comparing  them  with  one  another,  so  that, 
wherever  possible,  a  story  carrying  its  meaning  on  its 
face  may  throw  light  upon  some  parallel  story,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  could  nut  well  be  detected  but  for  some 
such  comparison.  This  modern  branch  of  study  is  prima- 
rily an  offshoot  from  comparative  philology,  and  it  came 
into  existence  as  soon  as  the  philological  interpretation  of 
the  Vedas  had  proceeded  far  enough  to  enable  scholars  to 
compare  the  myths  of  Greece  with  those  of  ancient  India. 
As  the  Sanskrit  language  has  in  most  cases  preserved  its 
roots  in  a  more  primitive  form  thim  the  other  Aryan  lan- 
guages, so  in  the  Rig- Veda  we  find  to  some  extent  tbc  same 
mythic  phraseology  as  in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  but  in  a  much 
more  rudimentary  and  intelligible  condition.  Zeus.  Eros, 
Hermes,  Helena.  Ouranos,  and  Cerberus  reaj>pear  as  Dyaus. 
Arusha.  Sarameias,  Sarama.  Varuna,  and  (^arvara,  but  in- 
stead of  completely  developed  personalities  they  arc  pre- 
sented to  us  as  vague  powers,  with  their  nature  nnd  at- 
tributes dimly  defined,  and  their  relations  to  each  other  are 
fluctuating  and  often  contradictory.  There  is  no  theogony 
or  mythologic  system  thoroughly  worked  out.  as  in  Hesiod. 
The  same  pair  of  divinities  appear  now  as  father  and 
daughter,  now  as  brother  and  sister,  mtw  as  husband  and 
wife;  while  every  now  and  then  they  quite  lose  their  per- 
sonal shapes  and  appear  as  mere  elemental  forces  or  vivi- 
fied phenomena  of  nature.  Coupled  with  this  is  the  fact 
that  in  the  Vedas  the  early  significance  of  the  myths  has 
not  faded,  but  continually  recurs  to  the  mind  of  the  poet; 
while  in  the  Homeric  poems  this  early  significance  is  al- 
most entirely  lost  sight  of,  save  in  so  far  as  it  may  some- 
times appear,  unknown  to  the  poet  himself,  to  determine 
the  current  of  his  narrative.  Looking,  then,  to  the  Vedas 
to  see  what  light  they  throw  upon  the  true  meaning  of  an- 
cient myths  in  general,  we  find  that  the  divinities  and 
heroes  of  the  Vedas  usually  exhibit  themselves  plainly  as 
personifications  of  the  great  phenomena  of  hature  ;  and 
this  character  is.  at  the  outset,  distinctly  implied  in  their 
names.  The  name  of  Dyaus,  for  example,  is  derived  from 
the  root  fhfu,  the  same  root  from  which  comes  the  verb 
di/ut,  meaning  "  to  shine."  TJifii,  as  a  noun,  means  "  sky" 
and  "day"  —  that  is,  ''the  brightness"  or  "the  bright 
time."  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Rig- Veda  where  Dyaus 
is  addressed  as  the  Sky,  in  company  with  Prithivi  the 
Earth  and  Agni  the  Fire ;  and  there  are  many  such  pass- 
ages where  the  character  of  Dyaus  as  the  personified  sky 
or  brightness  of  daytime  is  unmistakably  brought  out. 
Here  we  have  a  key  which  opens  at  once  some  of  the 
secrets  of  Greek  mythology.  So  long  as  there  was  for  the 
word  ZcuH  no  better  etymology  than  Plato's  guess,  which 
assigned  it  to  the  root  ten,  "to  live,"  the  real  elemental 
character  of  Zeus  remained  undetected.  But  when  it  was 
shown,  in  accordance  with  the  canons  of  comparative  lin- 
guistics, that  the  word  Zchh  is  simply  the  Greek  pronun- 
ciation of  the  same  word  which  the  Brahman  pronounced 
as  Difans,  it  followed  at  once  that  the  supreme  god  of 
Ureek  mythology  was  originally  the  personified  sky.  and 
thus  was  revealed  the  literal  meaning  of  such  expressions 
as  Horace's  "sub  Jove  frigido,"  and  the  Attic  prayer. 
"Rain,  rain,  dear  Zeus,  on  the  land  of  the  Athenians  and 
on  the  fields."  The  root  dtfu  is  again  seen  in  Jupiter,  which 
is  identical  with  the  Sanskrit  Ih/aiifi  pltar,  or  Jove  the  Fa- 
ther. The  same  root  can  be  followed  into  old  German, 
where  Ziu  is  also  the  god  of  day,  and  into  Anglo-Saxon, 
where  Tiwadacff,  the  day  of  Tiws  or  Zeus,  is  the  ancestral 
form  cif  TneHfltiif.  Again,  in  Sanskrit  the  root  f/yu  assumes 
the  fiirni  f(ir,  whence  dwnH,  "  bright  "  or  "  divine,"  and  the 
Litbuaiiian  dhintH,  Latin  dmH,  and  Greek  theoi,  all  mean- 
ing God.  Clearly,  then,  witlnuit  the  help  of  the  Sanskrit 
root  di/ti,  combined  with  the  character  assigned  to  Dyaus 
in  the  V'cdas,  we  should  be  unable  to  interpret  any  of  the 
names  belonging  to  the  chief  deity  of  the  early  Indo- 
Europeans  ;  but  with  this  clue  we  not  only  understand 
those  names,  but  we  also  perceive  that  there  was  once  a 
time  when  our  ancestors  could  speak  of  the  bright  sky  as 
of  a  superhuman  personality  fit  to  be  worshipped.  And 
when  the  (Muuparison  is  furtlicr  exteiuk-d  from  the  names 
of  tlie  gods  to  the  narratives  of  tludr  adventures,  it  be- 
comes apparent,  as  M.  Br^al  has  shown  by  his  admirable 
treatment  of  the  story  of  Hercules  and  Cacus,  that  the 
same  mythical  ideas,  and  often  the  same  mythical  person- 
ages with  the  same  or  equivalent  names,  run  through  all 
these  webs  of  popular  fancy. 

But  with  jtll  the  help  thus  afi'ttrded  by  philological  and 
literary  comjiarison  our  conception  of  the  true  character  of 
a  myth  is  still  incomplete.  It  is  a  great  step  in  advance 
when  we  are  able  to  say  that  Zeus  was  not  some  ajMitln-os- 
izcd  Cretan  king,  but  the  j)ersonilicntion  of  daylight,  or 
when  wo  can  trace  the  legend  of  Hercules  and  Cacus  back 
to  its  more  primitive  version  in  the  victory  of  Indra  over 


the  Panis.  But  a  further  step  needs  to  be  taken.  What  is, 
after  all,  the  meaning  of  this  way  of  speaking  of  the  sky 
as  a  bright  hero  and  the  darkness  as  a  three-headeii  mon- 
ster ?  Is  it  mere  poetical  licrsonification  or  ingenious 
allegory,  or,  if  not  thus  explicable,  in  what  peculiarities  of 
ancient  culture  are  we  to  look  for  the  explanation?  The 
suggestion  of  allegory  or  poetic  license  is  not  in  haVmony 
with  the  fact  that  the  myths  were  literally  believed.  Men 
do  not  believe  allegories  and  metaphors.  A  more  plausible 
explanation  was  offered  by  Max  Miiller  in  his  famous  es- 
say on  comparative  mythology,  published  in  1 850.  A  myth, 
he  says,  is  a  metaphorical  saying  of  which  the  metaphor- 
ical character  has  been  forgotten,  so  that  it  has  come  to  be 
accepted  literally.  That  is.  Dyaus  was  originally  a  com- 
mon noun  signifying  "  sky."  and  when  the  old  Aryan  said 
'*  Dyaus  rains,"  ho  only  stated  the  literal  fact  that  the  sky 
pours  down  rain.  But  in  later  ages,  when  the  Greek  had 
forgotten  the  meaning  of  Zeus,  the  expression  "  Zeu9 
rains"  convoyed  the  notion  that  there  is  a  person  named 
Zeus  who  sends  down  the  rain.  And  after  this  manner  all 
mythology  grew  up.  Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  a 
personification  as  Zeus  or  Dyaus  is  enabled  to  survive 
until  a  much  later  stage  of  culture  when  its  physical  mean- 
ing is  forgotten  than  if  it  were  remembered.  If  it  had 
been  remembered  that  Zeus  was  but  a  name  for  the  sky, 
Zeus  would  no  doubt  have  lost  his  godship  when  people 
became  too  cultivated  to  personify  natural  ]dienomena. 
So  far,  there  is  a  germ  of  truth  in  Muller's  theory.  But 
it  does  not  account  for  the  personification  of  Dyaus  in  the 
first  place.  How  did  the  sky  ever  get  so  thoroughly  an- 
thropomorphizcil  that  peo])le  came  to  forget  what  its  name 
Zeus  originally  meant  ?  To  this  question  Miiller  affords  no 
answer,  and  in  order  to  understand  what  mythology  is  wo 
must  go  farther.  As  I  have  elsewhere  said.  "  The  princi- 
ples of  phihjlogical  interpretation  are  an  indispensable  aid 
to  us  in  detecting  the  hidden  meaning  of  many  a  legend 
in  wbich  the  jiowcrs  of  nature  are  represented  in  the  guise 
of  living  and  thinking  persons  ;  but  before  we  can  get  at 
the  secret  of  the  myth-making  tendency  itself  we  must 
leave  philology  and  enter  ujjon  a  psychological  study.  AVe 
must  inquire  into  the  characteristics  of  that  primitive  style 
of  thinking  to  which  it  seemed  quite  natural  that  the  sun 
should  be  an  unerring  archer,  and  the  thundercloud  a 
black  demon  or  gigantic  robber,  finding  his  richly-merited 
doom  at  the  hands  of  the  indignant  Lord  of  light."  For 
the  purposes  of  such  an  inquiry  as  this  one  must  take  into 
the  account  the  legends  and  superstitions  of  barbarous 
races.  In  the  quaint  but  not  illogical  fancies  of  uncivil- 
ized men  we  may  trace  the  processes  of  thought  which  gave 
rise  to  the  elemental  deities  of  Olympus  and  Valhalla,  and 
to  the  heroes  which  figure  in  classic  epos  or  humble  fairy- 
tale. 

Strange  as  old  superstitions  are  apt  to  seem  after  they 
have  once  been  entirely  outgrown,  there  is  perhaps  no  su- 
perstition so  fantastic  that  we  may  not  understand  how  it 
could  once  have  been  believed  if  we  only  take  the  trouble 
to  realize  how  differently  situated  the  mind  of  the  savage 
is  from  our  own.  It  is  quite  natural  to  all  men.  whether 
savage  or  civilized,  whether  illiterate  or  cultivated,  to  draw 
conclusions  from  analogy,  and  to  imagine  intimate  rela- 
tions between  phenomena  that  are  in  the  habit  of  occurring 
simultaneously  or  in  close  succession.  Newton's  theory 
of  gravitation  was  at  the  outset  a  case  of  reasoning  from 
analogy,  and  so  is  the  notion  of  the  Zulu  who  chews  a  bit 
of  wood  in  order  to  soften  the  heart  of  the  man  with  whom 
he  is  about  to  negotiate  a  trade.  The  superior  correctness 
of  the  scientific  conclusion  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  civil- 
ized man  has  learned  to  exclude  as  preposterous  a  great 
many  guesses  which  the  barbarian  has  not  learned  to  ex- 
clude. Long  ages  crowded  with  experiences  have  taught 
us  that  there  are  many  associations  of  ideas  which  do  not 
correspond  to  any  connection  of  cause  and  effect  among 
external  phenomena:  ancl  the  same  long  succession  of  ex- 
periences has  permanently  established  in  our  minds  a  great 
number  of  associations  of  ideas  with  which  it  is  needful 
that  new  notions  should  harmonize  before  we  can  accept 
them.  But  Iho  savage  has  had  but  litde  of  this  sort  of 
training  in  sifting  his  exjicrienccs.  and  sucli  experiences 
of  the  world  as  he  gets  are  but  few,  monotonous,  and  nar- 
row. In  his  mind  that  enormous  mass  of  associations  an- 
swering to  what  we  call  "  laws  of  nature"  have  not  been 
formed,  and  hence  when  he  tries  to  reason  about  what  he 
sees  there  is  littlr  hut  tin-  most  supt-rficial  nn:ilui;y  to  guide 
his  thoughts  hither  or  thither,  anil  it  is  inevitable  that  ho 
should  arrive  at  many  conclusions  which  to  us  seem  quaint 
or  grotesque.  To  him  the  visions  seen  and  the  voices 
heard  in  siccj)  possess  as  much  cibjectivo  reality  as  the 
gestures  and  shouts  of  waking  hours.  In  relating  his 
(Iroam  he  tells  how  ho  mvr  certain  dogs  or  demons,  or 
fniif/ht  with  certain  dead  warriors,  last  night,  and  the  im- 
plication, both  to  himself  and  to  his  hearers,  is  "that  his 
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other  Hrl/'  Iiiirt  boon  awny,  and  camo  buck  when  bo  awuko." 
Tho   iiniiii'MHi'  iiiiit^H   (if  cvi'b'nro  (MflliM-tccI   by   Mr.   Tylor 
hIidwk  tliiit  ult  ttiiriviti/rd  |)i^>(i|)ln  biivc  rritinoil  tbiri  notion 
lA'  <iiftf/ii  r  hi'/,  iiiif)  thi!  byp'JllK'HiH  wliich  mmvck  to  ui:iMiunt 
I'lH-  lh(>  h<iiviti;r'n  wiiii'lrrinKr*  (hiring  hlfi*|i  in  Htruiif^o  Ifiii'ln 
iiMil  )uiinii((  Ntrnn;{(<  jicophi  Kcrvi'H  uIho  to  iiccotint  for  ttio 
|ir<<Men(;(»  in  Iiin   (trfitniH   of  piiriMitH,  foniriKlcf,  or  encniieH 
luiown   to  bo   (li'iul   and   Imrifd.      The  other  hvW   of   tbu 
ilrciminr  nn-ftx  and  cf^n  crftrH  with  tho  olhiT  hcIvoh  of  hiw 
dond  hnthren.  joinn   with  tbcrn  in  tlio  hiinl.  or  nitM  down 
with  tbt'Mi  to  tho  wihl  ciinnihiil  biin<(iM't.     TImih  arinuH  thf 
bclii'f  in  iin  <)vor-|ircncnt  worhl  of  jrhoj'tM^a  b«di(-'f  wbitdi 
the  cntiro  i'X|i('rirnro  of  iincivilir.cil  miin  k<>*'k  toctrt-nf^thcn 
and  r\|iiind.     Tlio  weird  reHcfrtion  of  hirt  jierHfin  and  iini- 
tntiiin  of  ITm   tjcstnveH  in  rivorM  or  Hiill  worjdhind  [)0<iIh  U 
intei'|ireted  by  tho  Kiivui;©  as  an  ainieiiraneo  of  bin  other 
polf :  in  tho  eeho  !io  hvnrn  tho  moidiin;?  voice  of  thin  jtbun- 
toin  donbU\  itnd  mm  bi^  fanlaftio  tibadrrw  bo  hooh  it  dogK'nff 
hi«   fontntepH,       Vsniilly,   if   not   uni\  t'lfally,   in   l)arb)irio 
thouj;lit  file  other  Helf  in  Kuppot'ed  to  re-enihlo  the  materini 
Hclf  with  whirli  it  in  euslotnarily  a-'coeiated.      Tor  oxanipb', 
tho  Aurttralian,  not  eontctit  wit!i  playin;?  bi«  enemy  in  but- 
tle, (Mits  off  tho  riijht  thumb  of  tho  eorpHc,  ho  that  tiio  do- 
piirted  soul  may  be  ineapai-itaterl  fro?n  tbrowinf;  a  spenr. 
Very  dillerent  if*  lliis  from  tho  modern  pbih»Hopbie  concep- 
tion of  tiu)  woiil  ns  immaterial.     And  tlie  dilVcreneo  in  ii^ain 
strikingly  illustrated  when,  t'^bin^  a  etop  farther,  wo  ob- 
serve that  juimilive  culture  niakei*  no  Hneh  di^tinetion  as 
that  lietween  the  immortal  man  and  the  tioullcHH  brute,  but 
speaks  of  the  otlier   Helves   of  beaf^ts   in   tho  f>amo  terms 
whieh  aro  used  of  luiman  prbosts.     Tho  Assamese  believe 
tliat  tho  (ghosts*  of  plain  nniuialH  will  be<^ouio  in  tho  next 
world  tho  property  of  tho  hunter  who  kilKs  them.     Even 
plants  lire  accredited  witli  souls,  ho  that  tho  Tiilein  will  not 
cut  down  a  tree  without  first  seeking  to  propitiate  its  t;bost 
by   laying  the  lilamo  on  sotno  one  else.     iSnt  tbo  matter 
docs  ni>t  end  here.     Not  only  tbo  horse  and  dof^,  tho  bam- 
boo and  tho  oak  tree,  but  even  lifeless  objects,  such  as  the 
hatehct,  or  bow  and  arrows,  or  food  and  drink  of  tho  dead 
man,  jiosaoss  other  selves  which   pass   into   tbo  wtjrld  of 
Kbosts.    Fijians  and  other  contemporary  sava^jes  expressly 
declare  that  this  is  their  belief:  "If  an  axo  or  chisel  is 
worn  out  or  broken  up,  away  tlies  its  soul  for  the  service 
of  the  i^ods."     In  this,  as  I  have  elsewhere  uri^ed.  "  wo  eeo 
how  simple  and  eonsistent  is  the  loj;ic  whieb  ;^uidcs  the 
savage,   and   hww   inevitable   is  the   genesis   of  tbo  great 
mass  of  beliefs,  to  our  minds  so  arbitrary  and  jfrotesque, 
whieh   prevail   thrrMi<;hout  tbo  barbaric  world.     However 
absurd  the  belief  that  pots  and  kettles  have  souls  may 
seem  to  us,  it  is  nevertheless  tbo  only  belief  whieh  can  be 
held  eonsistently  by  the  sava;;c.  to  whom  pots  and  kettles, 
no  less  than  human  friends  or  enemies,  may  apjicar  inliis 
dreams;  who  sees  them  followed  by  shadows  as  they  arc 
moved  about ;  who  hears  their  voices,  dull  or  ringing,  when 
they  aro  struck;  and  who  watches  their  doubles  fantasti- 
cally dancini;  in  the  water  as  tlicv  are  carried  across  tho 
stream."     This  is  exertiplilieil  in  tlie  nrijument  of  the  Al- 
Ronkins,   who  insisted  to  Charlevoix   that   since  hatchets 
have  shadows  as  well  as  men.  therefore  tlie  shadow  or  soul 
of  the  bntidiet  must  accompany  tbo  shadow  or  soul  of  tbo 
warrior  to  the  spiritdand. 

Now,  when  this  j;eneral  theory  of  object-souls,  universal 
anion;;  uncultured  men,  is  expanded  into  a  still  more  jjen- 
eral  tlieory  of  indwelling  spirits,  we  bavo  before  us  a  set 
of  phcnotneiKi  which  go  very  far  toward  explaining  tho 
personilications  of  mythology.  To  quote  again  from  my 
work  on  this  subject:  "  When  once  habituated  to  tho  con- 
cejition  of  souls  of  knives  anil  tobacco-pipes  passing  to  the 
land  of  ghosts,  the  savage  cannot  avoid  carrying  the  in- 
terpretation still  farther,  so  that  wind  and  water,  tire  and 
storm,  are  accredited  with  indwelling  spirits  akin  by  nature 
to  the  soul  which  inhabits  the  human  frame.  That  the 
mighty  spirit  or  demon  hy  whose  impelling  will  the  trees 
are  rooted  up  and  the  storm-clouds  driven  across  the  skv 
should  resemble  a  freed  human  soul  is  a  natural  inference. 
since  uncultured  man  has  not  attained  to  the  conception  (»f 
immaterial  force  acting  in  accordance  with  uniform  mclh- 
oils,  and  hence  all  events  arc  to  bis  mind  the  manifesta- 
tions of  canricious  volition.  The  various  theories  of  em- 
bodiment show  bow  thoroughly  the  demons  or  deities  whieh 
cause  disease  are  identified  with  human  gliost-souls.  On 
the  one  hand,  in  Australasia  it  is  a  dead  man's  ghost 
which  creeps  up  into  the  liver  of  the  impious  wretch  \vho 
has  dared  to  pronounce  bis  name ;  while  conversely  in 
the  well-known  Kuropcan  theory  of  demoniacal  possession 
it  is  a  fairy  from  Elf-land  or  an  imp  from  bell  which  has 
entered  the  body  of  the  sufferer.  In  the  close  kinship, 
moreover,  between  disease-possession  and  oracle- jiosses- 
sion,  where  the  hotly  of  the  I'ythia  i>r  the  medicine-man  is 
placed  under  the  direct  control  of  some  great  deity,  we  may 
eeo  bow  by  insensible  transitions  the  conception  of  the  hu- 


I  mun  f(l>(>'*t  jiaHHCJi  Into  tho  coneoption  of  tbo  Hplritual  nu- 
meii  or  divinity." 

I       ThuH,  by  a  Pomewhal  eircultouf  \trtHsvmi  wo  bavo  tit  bixt 

I  reached  ^'omething  liko  a  eonittHteiit  and   r-uttHfiu;lory  ex 
nianalion  of  the  true  nature  of  niytliology.     On   the  one 

I  nand,  philology  ban  Hbown  that  u  myth  in  an  ullempt  to 
explain  Homo  natural  phenomenon  by  undowinj;  with  hu- 
man feelingM   and  ca|)aeitieri  ibo   eonHulcKfi   fuvtorM  in   Ibe 

{  pbenomi-n'tn.  aH  when  the  uiieicnl  Wtmioo  explained  a 
thunderstorm  ax  the  Kuiitiiig  of  Vritra  by  ihit  unerring 
Hbalts  of  In'Ira,  On  tho  otlier  band,  a  brief  i«ur*ey  of 
barbaric  Hupert<titionM  bait  nbown  bow  uncultured  man, 
by  tbo  best  iiko  ho  could  make  of  bix  rudo  eommon  feni*«, 
has  invariably  irome  to  regard  all  objectM  an  endowed  with 
souls,  aii'l  all  nature  ati  peopled  with  rtuprahuman  enliticH 
shaped  after  the  general  pattern  of  humanity.  TbuK,  in 
Huggosted  a  natural  mode  of  gencwin  for  tho  pcrnoniflca- 
tions  of  which  mythology  in  made  iij).  Wc  I'ee,  morc<iVcr, 
that  thene  personifying  storieM  are  not  parablen  or  alle- 
gr.rie\  bat  sober  e\planati'>nH  of  natural  pbenoiiiena. 
Where  wo  have  recourse  to  Home  elaborate  scientitie  theo- 
rem tbo  ancient  was  content  with  telling  a  rnytli.  Thus, 
the  study  of  mythology  is  by  no  incanH  to  be  net  down  an 
a  nrofitless  comparison  of  ridiculous  or  trivial  fabler. 
When  pnr^ued  on  the  wide  scale  indicated  in  the  present 
article,  it  is  a  study  of  the  greatest  and  most  serious  im- 
portance, since  it  throws  light  of  no  uncertain  character 
on  tho  thoughts  and  mental  habits  of  primitive  men.  aH 
well  as  on  countless  superstitious  beliefs  and  cuviomH 
which  have  survived  in  relatively  high  stages  of  eulturo. 
And  perhaps  there  is  no  bettor  evidence  of  the  pnd'oundly 
philosojtbic  character  of  contemporary  scholarship  than 
tho  pains  whieh  it  is  taking  to  invc.Higale  mclbodically 
the  legends  and  sayings  which  formerly  were  either 
thought  unworthy  of  serious  study  or  were  but  treated  as 
subjects  for  idle  and  arbitrary  speculation.     Jons  Kiskk. 

Mytile'ne,  or  mityle'ne  [MutiAjjit)].  an  important  an- 
cient (ireek  city  of  the  island  of  Eesbo«.  iMytilene  has  un- 
interruptcilly  flourished  down  to  the  present  time.  It  an- 
ciently hail  a  large  comuiereo.  and  was  famed  for  its  beauty 
and  military  strength.  It  is  at  present  called  Mitilcn  or 
Castro,  is  under  Turkish  rule,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek 
metropolitan.     Pop.  fiDOO. 

31ytilene  (the  island).    See  Lesbos. 

Mytili<ln[>.     See  Mtssel. 

lUyxin'idic  [from  the  generic  name  .Vyxnie],  the  typical 
family  <if  the  IIvi-kkotukti  (which  see).  The  body  is  verv 
long,  eel-like,  naked,  and  slimy;  the  cranial  cartilages  are 
comparatively  well  developed:  the  branchial  ajiimratus  i.» 
composed  of  six  branchial  sacs  on  each  side,  which  seve- 
rally communicate  by  separate  short  ducts  with  thea-sopb- 
agus  from  the  internal  siiies,  and  from  the  external  by  short 
canals,  with  a  lateral  longitudinal  canal,  which  discbarges 
by  a  single  orifice  on  each  side,  but  near  the  median  eurface: 
the  introferent  duct  of  the  resophagus  is  between  the  ex- 
ternal branchial  aiu-rtures,  but  nearer  the  left,  and  passes 
in  front  of  the  heart  to  the  a'sopbagus;  the  branchial  ar- 
tery gives  off  directly  separate  branches  to  each  pair  of 
branchial  sacs :  the  ovary  is  single  and  on  the  right  side ; 
and  the  eggs,  according  to  Putnam,  "  are  developed  along 
the  free  edge  of  the  ovary,  whieh  extends  os  a  fringe  as  the 
eggs  increase  in  size,  and  the  eggs  of  several  stages  of  growth 
are  always  at  the  free  edge ;"  the  nearly  mature  eggs  range 
from  ten  to  eighteen  in  number,  but  are  generally  about 
sixteen,  and  are  comparatively  very  large:  the  eggs  when 
deposited  are  encased  in  an  elongated  oval  hairy  shell, 
provided  at  each  end  with  a  tassel  of  tubular  filaments; 
the  males  are  very  few  in  proportion  to  the  females.  Hep- 
resentatives  of  the  family  arc  found  in  the  cold  waters  of 
both  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  ( r'.  <■.  North 
Atlantic  and  South  America  t,  but  differ  so  inconsiderably 
that  they  have  been  difTerentiated  by  Putnam  as  mere  va- 
rieties of  one  species.  Afi/j-hic  4jluieuo$a.  They  prefer 
muddy  bottoms,  and  live  chiefly  on  dead  animal  matter. 
Apparent  adults  vary  between  a  foot  and  sixteen  inches, 
rarely  more.  The  genus  /idtlloetitinti.  generally  included 
in  this  family,  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  numer- 
ous (fi-10)  lateral  branchial  apertures  corresponding  with 
the  number  of  brancliial  sacs,  and  therefore  belongs  to  a 
distinct  family,  the  Udcllostomidae.  The  fishes  of  this 
family  arc  cclchratcd  in  connection  with  the  researches  of 
Johannes  Miiller,  who  in  a  series  of  monographs  on  their 
anatomy  (1834—1.'?)  considered  the  modification  of  the  sev- 
eral systems  of  organs  in  all  the  groups  of  fishes.  (See 
Putnam,  Pror,  liottou  *Soc.  Sat.  Higt.j  vol.  xvi.  pp.  127- 
13d.  lJt>-60, 1S71.)  Theoikirk  Gill. 

JK>'XOlrd'inn*  the  name  of  one  of  the  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical modes  or  scales.  It  differs  from  the  modern  scale  of 
O  in  having  a  minor  instead  of  a  major  seventh,  thus  re- 
sembling the  scale  of  the  dominant  in  C  m^or. 
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N,  a  nasal  dental  consonant,  being  a  nasal  d.  In  Eng 
lish  and  Latin  the  letter  also  represents  the  sound  heard 
in  hi/c,  ffiichoi;  a  sound  re])reseuted  by  ug  in  st'ii'j,  ainger. 
N.  stands  for  nitrogen,  north,  new,  note,  notary,  Nepos,  (n.) 
noun,  neuter,  (n.  d.)  no  date,  (Nat.)  nativity,  natural. 

Na  Au'say,  tp.  of  Kendall  co..  Hi.     Pop.  91S. 

Nablus',  Nabulus,  or  \apoIose,  the  ancient  Si/- 
chem,  town  of  Palestine  and  the  ancient  capital  of  Samaria, 
situated  30  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  watershed  of  the 
narrow  valley  between  Ebal  and  Gcrizim,  1^  miles  W.  of 
Jacob's  Well,  which  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley.  It  is 
one  of  the  greenest  and  most  fertile  spots  in  Palestine, 
abounding  in  figs,  grapes,  oranges,  and  olives.  The  chief 
productions  are  cotton,  oil,  and  soap.  It  has  a  population 
of  about  10,000,  500  of  whom  are  Christians,  150  Samari- 
tans. 100  Jews,  and  the  rest  Moslems,  who  used  to  be  noted 
for  their  fanaticism.  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Na'bob  [Urdu,  »a(Fa&,  a  "deputy,"  plural  for  nai/ib,tho 
less  formal  singular  number],  under  the  Moguls  in  India, 
a  viceroy  or  governor  of  a  province.  It  afterwards  became 
a  mere  title  of  high  rank,  without  office.  In  process  of 
time  many  of  the  nabobs  heaame  virtually  independent 
monarchs.  It  was  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  nabobs  that 
made  India  the  comparatively  easy  prize  of  British  adven- 
turers. 

Nabonas'sar,  Era  of,  employed  in  the  Chaldtean  and 
Alexandrian  Greek  chronology  and  in  Berosus,  was  reck- 
oned from  the  accession  of  King  Nabonassar  to  the  Baby- 
lonian throne,  which  took  place  Feb.  26,7-17  d.  c,  as  shown 
by  astronomical  records. 

Nach'tigal  (Gustav),  b.  at  Eichstedt.  Prussian  Sax- 
ony, Feb.  23,  1S31;  studied  medicine  at  Berlin,  and  prac- 
tised for  some  time  at  Cologne  ;  went  in  ISGO  to  Algeria  on 
account  of  some  pulmonary  complaint ;  entered  the  service 
of  the  bey  of  Tunis  in  1SU3,  and  went  in  ISG^  to  Kooka  to 
convey  presents  from  the  king  of  Prussia  to  Sheikh  Omar 
of  Bornoo.  On  Feb.  IS,  ISlJ'J,  he  started  from  Tripoli,  and 
reached  on  Mar.  27,  Moorzook,  where  he  stopped  till  Apr. 
18, 1S70,  exploring  the  country  of  the  Tibboos  in  the  mean 
time,  and  arrive  1  at  Kooka  July  6.  He  returned  by  Waday 
and  Darfour,  and  reached  Cairo  in  Nov.,  1S71,  having  ex- 
plored the  countries  belonging  to  Baghirrai.  The  results 
of  his  explorations  he  communicated  in  187-4  in  Peter- 
mann's  MitfheifniKjen  and  London  Gcotjrdphical  Mnf/aziiie. 

Xacogilo'ches,  county  of  E.  Texas,  bounded  S.  W. 
by  Anj;eUna  River.  Area.  880  square  miles.  It  has  a 
fine  reddish,  loamy  soil,  is  heavily  timbered,  and  produces 
cotton,  live-stock,  corn,  etc.  Iron  ore  anl  petroleum  have 
been  found.     Cap.  Nacogdoches.     Pop.  9611. 

Nacogdoches,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Nacogdoches  co.,  Tex., 
53  miles  N.  E.  of  Crockett,  and  in  a  fertile  region.    Pop.  500. 

Na'dal  (Brrnaud  II.),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Maryland  in 
1815;  graduated  at  Dickinson  College:  became  a  preacher 
of  the  M.  E.  Ciiurch  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Delaware; 
professor  in  the  Indiana  Asbury  University  about  1850; 
was  a  prominent  writer  on  church  history  in  the  Methodist 
Qanrtrrlif  Review  and  other  pcriutticals ;  filled  |)ulpits  in 
Now  Haven,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  l'lii!adcl|diia,  and  Wash- 
ington ;  was  at  one  time  cha])lain  of  the  national  House 
of  Representatives;  was  the  fir^t  jirofej^Siir  of  cliurch  his- 
tory at  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  and  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Mc(Mintock  became  acting  president.  Dr.  Nadal  was 
long  known  as  an  opponent  of  slavery,  a  skilful  debater, 
ami  a  powerful  writer.     i>.  at  Madison,  N.  J.,  June  20,  1870. 

Na'dir  Shah,  or  Kiili  Khan,  b.  near  Kclat,  in  the 
provint^e  of  Khorassan,  Persia,  in  1688;  became  while  still 
a  young  man  the  leader  of  a  gang  of  robbers,  whoso  num- 
ber gradually  increased  to  3000,  and  by  whose  aiil  he  cap- 
tured and  hel(i  several  towns  antl  fortified  places  in  Kho- 
rassan  ;  espoused  the  cause  of  Tamasp,  the  legitimate  ruler 
of  Persia,  against  the  Afghan  invaders;  was  ap])ointod 
crjmmander-in-chief  by  Tamasp  in  1727;  def(!atod  tlie  Af- 
ghans repeatedly,  and  succeeded  finally  in  driving  them 
entirely  out  of  the  country  in  1730.  Tamasp  now  made 
him  governor  of  the  ])ritvinces  of  Khora'^san,  Mazandcran, 
SeiHtan,  and  Kerman,  jind  he  assumed  the  name  of  Tamiisp 
Kuli  (**  I'amasp's  sla\e"),  to  which  the  shah  added  the 
title  of  khiin.  In  1731  he  fought  against  the  Turks  and 
defeated  them,  and  when  in  1732.  during  liis  absence  on  a 
campaign  against  the  Afghans,  Tjimusp  was  defeated  by 
the   Turks  and  concluded  a  dishonorable  peace  with  them, 


ceding  several  provinces,  Kuli  Khan  deposed  him,  and 
raised  his  son.  Abbas  III.,  a  child,  to  the  throne.  The  war 
with  the  Turks  was  renewed  and  carried  on  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  when  Abbas  III.  died  in  1736,  Kuli  Khan  was 
crowned  shah  of  Persia  under  the  name  of  Nadir  Shah. 
His  reign  was  very  brilliant  in  a  military  respect,  espe- 
cially his  expedition  into  Ilindostan.  He  defeated  the 
Great  Mogul,  captured  Delhi,  and  carried  away  to  Persia 
an  enormous  booty.  He  restored  to  Persia  her  old  bound- 
aries from  the  time  of  the  Sassanides,  but  in  course  of 
time  he  became  greedy,  suspicious,  and  a  merciless  tyrant ; 
whole  cities  were  put  to  the  sword.  In  the  midst  of  his 
brilliant  career  he  was  assassinated  June  20,  1717.  His 
Life  was  written  in  Persian  by  Mirza  Mohammed  Mahadi 
Khan,  and  translated  into  French  by  AV.  Jones  (1770), 
{See  also  Eraser,  Ht'ntori/  <>/  Xadi'r  Shah,  17-12.) 

Nadudvar',  town  of  Hungary,  in  a  very  fertile  district 
on  the  Kcisely.  has  7351  inhabitants. 

NiP'vius  (CvEius),  b.  in  Campania  about  274  b.  c.  ; 
served  in  the  First  Punic  war.  and  besame  famous  as  a 
writer  of  tragedies  and  comedies.  He  belonged  to  the 
plebeian  party,  attacked  the  nobility  with  great  virulence, 
was  driven  into  exile,  and  d.  in  Utica.  Africa,  about  204 
B.  c.  A  few  insignific!int  fragments  of  his  epic  poem  on 
the  Punic  war.  and  of  his  dramas,  arc  still  extant,  and 
were  collected  by  Klussmann  (Jena,  1813). 

Nae'vus  [Lat.],  birth-mark,  mother's  mark,  a  discolored 
spot  on  the  skin  of  a  human  being,  usually  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  numerous  enlarged  blood-vessels  (more 
especially  venous),  and  popularly  believed  to  be  the  result 
of  some  ungratified  longing  on  the  part  of  the  mother  dur- 
ing gestation.  Some  na?vi  disappear  spontaneously  ;  others 
remain  unchanged  ;  still  others  grow  rapidly,  and  some- 
times inflame  and  slough.  They  may  be  treated  by  cold 
and  pressure,  by  vaccination  of  the  spot,  by  cautery,  by 
excision,  by  ligation,  or  by  other  obliterative  methods. 
Some  cases  yield  readily  to  one  kind  of  operation,  while 
others  may  require  very  different  treatment. 

Na'ga  [Sansk.,  "a  serpent"'],  in  Indian  mythology,  a 
race  of  serpents  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  divine  qual- 
ities who  figure  largely  in  the  earliest  folk-lore  of  the  Aryan 
races.  The  Nagas  are  sometimes  identified  with  the  savage 
non-Aryan  hill-tribes  of  the  Deccan  :  they  were  said  to  be 
descended  from  the  gods  Kasyapa  and  Kadru,  and  had  for 
their  king  Sesha  or  Sesha-naga,  the  hooded  cobra  di  capcUo 
or  sacred  serpent  of  Vishnu. 

Nagarjiina,  or  Nagasena,  the  thirteenth  teacher  or 
patriarch  of  the  Booddhist  religion  ;  lived  in  the  first  or 
second  century  b.  c.  ;  was  born  of  a  Brahmanical  family  in 
the  S.  of  the  peninsula.  He  became  deeply  learned  in  the 
four  Vedas  and  Jn  all  the  sciences  of  the  time;  travelled 
much,  performed  miracles,  founded  the  Madhyamika  selmol 
of  philosophy,  and  liad  among  his  disciples  Aryadeva  and 
Booddhapalita.  who  projiagated  his  doctrines  throughout 
Southern  India.  (Sec  Spence  Hardy's  Munnnl  nf  Hovddh- 
isin,  1853.) 

Na^asa'ki,  town  of  Japan,  situated  in  lat.  32°  43'  N., 
on  a  jtcninsula  of  the  island  of  Kiu-Siu,  has  an  excellent, 
spacious,  and  safe  harbor,  which  since  I S59  is  open  to  for- 
eigners. In  1862  tea.  wax,  isinglass,  and  camjjhor  to  the 
value  of  £300,579  were  cxporterl  from  tliis  port,  and  rice, 
cotton,  firearms,  and  woollen  goods  to  the  value  of  £1,181,022 
were  imported.     Poji.  about  30,000. 

Nag'lee  ((ron.  HnNuv  Mouitis),  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Jan.  15,  1815;  graduated  at  West  Point  1S35:  resigned 
Doc,  1835;  served  in  the  Mexican  war  as  captain  of  New 
York  volunteers;  engaged  in  commerce  in  San  Francisco, 
Cnl. ;  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Ifith  In- 
fantry May.  1S61.  brigadier-general  of  vidunteors  Feb., 
1862;  was  engaged  in  the  first  cain]i;iigns  on  the  lower 
Potomac  and  on  the  Peninsula;  commnnded  a  division  in 
the  North  Carolina  and  Southern  departments  1863;  took 
command  of  Ihe  7th  army  corps  July,  1863;  was  mus- 
tered out  of  the  service  Apr.,  1864,  and  became  a  banker 
in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Naj;rorc',  a  considerable  town  of  Joodpoor.  one  of  the 
Rajpimtana  states  of  Ilindostan,  subject  to  (Jrcat  Britain. 
It  uiiinufjictures  articles  of  iron  and  brass,  and  is  said  to 
have  10.000  inliabitants. 

IVafJoya,  city  <jf  Japan,  on  the  main  isliiml.  in  a  groat 
jjlain  at  the  head  of  the  Ovvari  Bay,  is  well  built,  has  many 
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tcmpIt^H,  inonnntorioH.  a  govornmont  ooll«;(e,  nnd  n  tclo- 
^nipli  station,  miinitt'iictureH  f'ltnH,  lfic(|Uur<Ml  t^uoiltt,  nntl 
iinrccliiiu.  mid  (miti'ioh  on  a  coiiHidurublu  in  land  Irudc. 
ri>I>.  tHiiinarcd  lit  niiMut    1110, OUU. 

Niimioor',  iir  Nii^'porc,  town  of  IlritiHli  In-lia,  cnii. 
of  ttii-  |tro\ini-f  of  lii-rur  or  Na^lioor,  xittiulcl  in  luL.  21° 
'.»'  N..  Ion.  711'*  11'  K..  l.'fO  unh-H  il.  \.  K.  of  Iloinbay.  with 
which  it  irt  connci^rd  hy  railway.  It  in  7  niiU*:*  in  rirciini- 
f(ir(Mi(u\  |)o<irly  built,  eontaininf^  no  hiiildin^'i  of  intorchi, 
and  <H)nMtH(inK  nioHtly  of  mud  hiitr«.  'i'hu  js^roiind  on  which 
it  Ntandf*  in  Mwanipy  tiiid  iiiiln-allliy.  Mut  if--  nuinufa<ituniH 
of  c'.tldn  rjotlts,  coaiMft  and  Wiw  i"hinl/<'M.  wontJi-riH.  nilkM, 
and  l)riic)iilfH  arc  inipiirtant.  In  I7MI  it  l)ci-anit>  tliu  hont 
of  a,n  indr)H-ndcnt  Maliratla  prince;  in  IHjH  it  wilh  incor- 
porated witli  iho  ltriti.4|i  iloniiniontt.     I'op.  about  ll.^tOOO. 

Nay's  lirail,  tp.  of  Daro  ro.,  N.  C,  in  a  portion  of 
the  i>liiiiil  uhii'l)  x'pitnttoM  Albvmarlu  Sound  from  ibo  At- 
lantic     r-<p.  luiM). 

Nauy  Itaii'ya  [ynf/t/  (u/i>It/,  monosyilablo),  "Krcat." 
l>/}iii/'i,  "iniin!"),  town  of  Ilunj^iiry,  near  llio  TraiiKyl- 
vaniiUL  frontier,  has  nmnufacturcH  of  (>iirth<^nwiir«.  ri(di 
gold  and  silver  minc^  in  tho  vicinity,  and  a  liirf^o  tradu  in 
wino.      ret]..  7107. 

Nasy  l-:iiycd'  [Oor.  EffiHintadt],  town  of  Transylvania, 
on  till*  Maros.  has  a  Protestant  college,  barraukH,  and  5118 
inhabitants. 

Na(;y  Karoly',  town  of  Hunffary,  has  a  fine  palace 
with  garden  and  park,  lar^o  manufactures  of  Icatlicr  and 
sboe.H,  antl  extensive  cultivation  of  wine,  niui/u,  and  to- 
bacco.     l»op.  l(),t*.70. 

Na^jy  lioroH',  town  of  Hungary,  has  lO.O.'il  inhabit- 
ants, mostly  employed  in  agriculture,  vino-cultivutiou,  and 

glieep  breeding. 

Nahaiit'f  j)ost-tp.  of  Esfiex  en.,  Mass..  confli.sting  of  a 
peninsula  extending  into  Massaehu»ett8  IJiiy  and  forming 
the  K.  fjide  of  the  harbor  of  Lynn.  It  ia  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  long,  narrow  istltmus.  Nuhant  has  2 
churches,  U  schools,  and  many  tine  rci*idenccs.  It  is  a  fa- 
vorite suinmer  resort.      Pop.  -175. 

Na'lium,  one  of  tho  minor  Hebrew  prophets,  is  called 
an  Kikoshite,  but  no  place  called  KIkosh  is  now  known. 
Jerome  identified  it  with  a  town  of  (lulilee;  Kwald  and 
others  with  a  place  near  Nineveh,  where  "  Nahum's  tomb" 
is  still  shown,  l)ut  Kayard  ilcchires  the  strueture  to  be  eoni- 
])aratively  modern.  Nahuin  ]>ripphesie?i  niter  Sciinui'hcrib's 
invasion  (7iH)  n.  c. )  and  before  the  destructi<in  of  Nineveh 
((12;")  11.  c,  Uawlinson,  or  600.  Oppert  and  Lenormant). 
His  Hebrew  is  of  the  most  classical  style. 

Nnliun'ta,  tp.  of  Wayne  co.,  N.  ('.     Pop.  187*. 

Na'iaclcs,  the  Lamarekian  name  for  tho  fresh-water 
mussels  forming  the  family  of  the  Uniouida;.     (See  Um- 

OMl".!..) 

Na'iads  [phi.,  Lat.  Naiadat ;  Gr.  NaiaSes],  in  the  an- 
cient tJreek  mythology,  tho  nymphs  of  fountains,  lakes, 
and  streams,  represented  as  youthful  female  beings  pos- 
sessed of  certain  divine  attributes,  such  as  tho  power  of 
conferring  prophetic  gifts. 

Naile  (Fi{i.;ni:iiirK  J.),  tJ,  S.  N..  b.  Oct.  11,  ISH,  in 
Pennsylvania;  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  iStj]  j 
became  an  ensign  in  1802,  a  lieutenant  in  1S04,  a  lieuten- 
nnt-eomniander  in  1800 ;  retireil.  owing  to  *' physical  dis- 
ability." in  IS71;  served  in  the  Uneiiia  at  the  passage  of 
Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  and  the  capture  of  New  Or- 
leans, and  in  the  passage  of  the  Vicksburg  batteries  in 
1S()2.  and  was  in  various  engagements  on  the  Western 
waters  in  1SG3-61.  Commended  for  *'  courage,  coolness, 
nnd  skill."  Foxiiall  A.  Parker. 

Nails  (t(Hf/j(r«1.  tho  plates  of  horny  epidermis  which  in 
man  grow  upon  the  dorsa!  aspect  of  the  distal  phalanges 
of  lingers,  thumbs,  and  toes.  They  are  the  homcdogues  of 
the  lioofs  and  claws  of  tho  lower  animals.  Thev  consist 
each  of  a  free  extremity,  of  whitdi  both  sides  are  exposed: 
of  a  body,  having  one  side  exposed;  and  of  a  matrix  or 
ntot,  <»f  which  both  sides  are  concealed  in  the  skin.  At 
the  base  of  the  nail  appears  a  crescent-shaped  patch  of 
lighter  color  than  the  rest,  called  lunula  m-  albedo. 

Nails  [Ang.-Sax.  mirfcl].  Nails  are  classified  by  the 
IT.  S.  i)atent-ofliec  as  cut,  wrought,  horseshoe,  shoe,  barbed, 
composition,  button,  carpet,  coffin,  sheathing,  galvanized, 
harness,  leather-work,  picture,  siding,  slating,  trunk,  up- 
holstery, weather  tiling,  and  screw  nails.  Of  those,  tho 
cut,  wrought,  and  horseshoe  nails  are  hy  far  the  nH)st  im- 
portant. F(nmerly — i'.  c.  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century — nails  were  ordinarily  manufactured  by  hnnd- 
forging,  usually  by  women  and  children,  the  degradation 
of  the  nailmakers  forming  one  ui  the  saildesl  phases  of 
Knglisii  industrial  life.  The  application  of  machinery  to 
the  fabrication  of  all  the  more  important  varieties  of  nails 


in  cKHentiiilly  Amcricnn  In  \Xn  Inception  and  development, 
Tliirt  wuH  n  nutunil  rcKult  of  the  univcr»<til  UHe  of  wood  for 
biiilrlingH,  fenei'H,  etc.  In  IH|0  an  Americun  miicbine  inado 
cut  niiiN  at  the  rafi*  of  100  iht  minute.  The  rough  Kiir- 
faeu  of  a  cut  nail  where  no  clinching  Ik  required  tiddN  about 
2(1  per  cent  to  the  holding  power.  For  \ii'<'n  n'(|i'iring 
dint  liiiigalapering  bund  forged  nail,  termed  the*'  (icrmnn 
wrought."  wax  UMed  until  within  the  puft  llfteen  or  twenty 
yearf,  when  manufiU'tiirerN  began  to  iinnenl  eommon  cut 
nnitn,  giving  them  a  bending  rpirility;  and  IhcMe  hnvc 
practically  driven  lheother«  from  (Im-  miirkct.  Were  there 
any  oecuKion,  however,  for  the  *'  (Jerinan  wrougbtt',"  there 
would  now  he  but  flight  difficulty  in  making  them  by  ma 
chinery,  Hligblly  modified  from  liorwe^hoe  nail  nmcbincf, 
which  have  now  reached  a  very  near  iipprotieli  to  perfeelion. 
The  importance  attached  to  the  maniifaeluro  in  thin  coun- 
try may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  previouH  to  IH7I 
upward  of  .'100  patentM  were  iM«ried  for  improvementi^  in 
making  cut  and  forged  nailn,  of  which  2.'J  were  granted 
before  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  There  em- 
braced the  germinal  ideaM  of  the  pref^ent  inaehinery  for 
ruff}' Jiff  naiN.  while  an  earlier  Kngli'^h  patent.  Ibal  of  William 
Finch  (d'  Wimbfiorne,  Staff"ordnbire,  compri-ei|  the  ufe  of 
tilt-hammers,  the  rapid  and  forcible  striking  of  which  en- 
iihlefl  several  naiN  to  be  made  friim  tlie  rod  with  one  beat, 
whereas  by  band  the  rod  refjnircd  l'»  he  relieatird  pre\  iouH 
to  the  forging  of  each  nail.  Hut  Finch'M  maebine  divided 
tho  work  among  thn-c;  attcndantr'.  an*l  his  deyeription  of 
thin  itn]>roveinent  over  tho  method  then  common  throwH  a 
strong  side-light  on  the  conrliiion  of  the  indu^'trial  claffei«: 
"One  man,  woman,  or  child  to  carry  the  healed  rod  to  the 
man,  woman,  or  child  stati<uiec|  b<'fore  the  hammer,  which 
man,  woman,  rir  child,  by  mere  activity,  will,  with  f»ne 
hand,  not  only  form  the  largest-si/ed  nail,  but  a  fargreater 
number  in  tho  same  given  time,  when  the  third  man.  wo- 
man.  or  child  will,  with  the  same  kind  of  liamnier.  head 
and  linish  a  number  (pf  said  shanks  together,  leaving  them 
truer  and  better  made  for  use  than  the  jiresent  mode." 
Trace  the  progress  of  nail  forging  mechani^m  from  this 
crude  beginning  to  the  autoiuatic  borscshoe-nail  maclnnerv 
hereinafter  described,  and  a  parallel  advance  will  be  frund 
in  the  liberation  of  women  and  children  from  the  stunting 
labor  of  the  anvil  anrl  forge. 

The  principle  of  operation  in  machines  for  making  cut 
nails  is  comparatively  Kim])!c.  but  the  details  of  eonftruc- 
tion  are  numerous,  and  too  complex  for  explanation  with- 
out diagrams  elaborately  described.  The  iron  is  first  rolled 
into  plates  having  a  thickness  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
nail  to  be  made,  measured  from  one  flat  side  to  the  other, 
and  a  width  somewhat  greater  than  the  length  of  the  fin- 
ished nail.  AVhen  the  nails  are  to  be  annealed  for  clinch- 
ing, the  length  of  the  ]>late  is  transverse  to  the  grain  of  iho 
iron,  in  order  that  the  grain  may  be  lengthwise  of  the  fin- 
ished nail  to  ensure  greater  flexibility  in  clinching.  The 
plate  is  then  placed  in  a  feeding  device,  which  feeds  it 
forward  to  dies  or  cutters,  which  cut  a  tapering  blank  from 
the  end  of  the  plate.  This  blank  is  then  gripped  by  hold- 
ing-jn-ws,  which  clamp  it  firmly  while  a  punch  or  bcacler 
abuts  against  the  widest  end  of  the  blank  an*!  up.-"ets 
a  sufficient  portion  <tf  the  meliil  to  f«»rni  the  head.  In  order 
to  secure  the  tapering  form  of  the  blank  without  waste  of 
material,  the  plate  is  turned  laterally,  so  that  its  end  is  at 
a  slight  angle  to  the  cutting  devices  or  dies,  first  in  one 
direction  and  then  in  the  other,  the  head  of  each  alternate 
nail  being  formed  at  that  lateral  edge  of  the  plate  opposite 
that  at  which  the  head  of  the  previous  nail  was  made.  In 
some  cases  the  same  result  has  been  secured  by  giving  the 
lateral  movement  to  the  cutting  dies  while  the  plate  is  made 
to  travel  in  a  straight  line.  In  one  somewhat  noted  ma- 
chine the  {date  is  made  of  a  wiilth  sufficient  to  permit 
blanks  for  a  number  of  nails  to  be  cut  simultaneously  from 
its  end.  In  this  apparatus  rotating  cutting  dies,  instead 
of  vibrating  or  reciprocating  ones,  are  used  to  sever  the 
blanks  frcun  the  plate,  and  the  nails  by  this  machine  arc 
made  with  chisel-shaped  points. 

The  following,  written  by  the  writer  hereof  immediately 
after  a  careful  personal  examination  of  the  machinery  and 
processes  of  the  North-western  Horscnail  Co.  of  Chicago, 
about  four  years  since,  is  an  accurate  sketch  of  the  tiiin/u9 
operandi  of  the  most  approved  manufacture  of  horseshoe 
nails :  "  The  nail-rod,  heated  at  one  end  for  about  a  foot  in 
length,  has  its  free  or  outer  end  steadied  by  the  hand  of  an 
attendant,  but  is  gripped  near  its  inner  end  by  an  intermit- 
tent feeding  device  which  feeds  it  inward  to  the  hammering 
mechanism.  This  latter  comprises  a  fixed  anvil,  the  face 
of  which  corresponds  to  the  eontonr  of  one  of  the  flat  sides 
of  the  nail,  and  which  has  at  one  edge  a  fixed  die  arranged 
vertically  at  right  angles  to  its  face,  and  corresponding  in 
its  form  to  one  of  the  curved  lateral  edges  of  the  nai'.  At 
the  opposite  side  of  the  anvil  is  a  moving  die  having  a 
face  the  same  shape  as  that  of  the  anvil,  but  attached  to 
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one  end  of  a  rocking  lever,  the  opposite  arm  of  which  is 
connected  by  a  universal  joint,  a  rod,  and  strap  with  an 
eccentric  on  a  rock-shaft  provided  transversly  above  the 
parts  just  noticed.  On  this  shaft,  immediately  over  the 
anvil,  is  a  di^k  upon  the  periphery  of  which  is  arranged 
a  roller,  which  serves  the  purposes  of  a  striker.  A=  the 
nail-rod  is  fed  inward,  with  its  heatea  extremity  upon  the 
anvil,  the  rotation  of  the  striker  impinges  longitudinally 
upon  the  heatfid  end  of  the  rod.  striking  a  *  drawing '  blow, 
which  of  course  elongates  the  metal.  As  soon  as  the  stri- 
ker, carried  away  by  the  continued  rotation  of  the  disk,  has 
been  brought  out  of  contact  with  the  metal,  the  moving 
die  moves  inward,  compressing  the  flattened  part  to  bring 
its  lateral  surfaces  to  the  shape  required  in  the  edges  of 
the  nail.  This  done,  the  striker  strikes  again,  to  be  fol- 
lowed bj'  another  action  of  the  dies,  until  after  sixteen 
blows  of  the  striker  the  nail  is  complete  so  far  as  the  ham- 
mering is  concerned.  But  the  process  of  shaping  does  not 
end  here.  The  '  point '  of  the  nail  at  this  stage  is  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  wide,  and  is  rough  and  jagged.  The  nail  is, 
moreover,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  longer  than  when  fin- 
ished. To  complete  the  work,  a  little  device,  termed  a 
'  poker,'  bends  the  point  or  tip  sidcwise  until  one  edge 
intercepts  fat  a  proper  place  along  the  length)  an  imagi- 
nary line  drawn  axially  through  the  nail.  This  done,  a 
cutter  at  the  opposite  side  traverses  a  path  corresponding 
to  the  curvature  just  given  by  the  bending  to  the  edge  just 
previously  referred  to,  and  cuts  off  the  surplus  metal  from 
the  tip.  This  causes  the  point  of  the  nail  to  be  formed  in 
exactly  the  proper  place,  and  also  ensures  a  very  close 
approximation  to  uniformity  in  the  length  of  the  nails. 
When  the  nail  is  thus  formed,  suitable  mechanism  gives  a 
retrograde  movement  to  the  nail-rod.  which  brings  it  into 
proper  relation  with  a  cutter  which  severs  the  nail  from 
the  rod.  the  nails  as  fast  as  formed  dropping  to  the  floor. 
When  the  heated  portion  of  the  nail-rod  is  worked  up.  the 
rod  is  returned  to  the  furnace,  and  another,  previously 
heated,  is  put  in  its  place  in  the  machine.  The  shaft  that 
carries  the  disk  with  its*striker  makes  about  2000  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  and  each  maeliine  requires  about  two 
horse-power  to  drive  it."  Only  the  best  brands  of  iron  are 
suitable,  and  of  this  the  waste  in  working  up  is  about  10 
per  cent.,  mainly  in  the  portions  cut  off  in  pointing  the 
nails.  These  fragments  are  utilized  in  the  manufacture 
of  steel,  but  it  is  manifest  that  only  a  fraction  of  the  or- 
iginal cost  of  the  metal  is  saved  in  this  manner. 

Of  the  minor  varieties  of  nails  may  be  mentioned  garden 
nails,  made  of  cast  iron  and  frequently  toughened  by  an- 
nealing ;  screw  nails,  made  with  flat  shanks,  to  which  a 
spiral  twist,  from  a  half  to  a  full  turn,  is  given  ;  and  barbed 
nails,  notched  or  provided  with  notches  or  with  spurs  to 
increase  their  hold  on  the  wood.  Shoe  nails  are  headless 
tapering  nails  cut,  the  smaller  sizes,  from  sheet  zinc,  the 
larger  from  iron.  Ornamental  nails,  such  as  are  used  for 
pictures,  coflins,  etc.,  are  made  with  wrought  shanks  and 
porcelain  or  stamped  sheet-metal  heads,  the  latter  attach- 
ed by  being  screwed  upon  the  shanks  or  by  soldering  with 
soft  metal.  Jamks  A.  Whitney. 

Nain,  a  village  of  Palestine,  in  Galilee.  6  miles  S.  E.  of 
Nazareth,  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  (Luke  vii.) 
as  the  place  in  which  Christ  raised  the  widow's  son  from 
the  dead.  The  rocks  in  its  neighborhood  contain  several 
sc])uhdiral  caves. 

Nairiie  (Lady  Carolina  Oliphant),  Baroness,  b.  at 
Cask,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  July  Hi,  1766;  was  called 
in  her  youth  the  "  flower  of  Strathcarn,"  from  her  great 
beauty;  married  in  1806  Capt.  W.  JIurray  Nairne,  after- 
ward Lord  Nairne;  belonged  to  a  prominent  .L'lculutc  fam- 
ily; wrote  The  Laird  o'  duckpeu,  'J he  Lnud  ./  the  Lm/,  jind 
other  popular  Scotch  ballads,  the  authorship  of  winch  was 
kept  secret  until  shortly  before  her  death,  which  occurred 
at  (Jask  Oct.  27,  tS45.  It  is  said  that  her  poetical  produc- 
tivity was  first  started  by  the  oflcnce  she  took  at  the  coarse 
and  rough  words  of  the  common  jtopular  songs.  She  un- 
dertook to  lay  new  words  under  the  beautiful  tunes,  and 
Hhc  succeeded  eminently.  She  also  wrote  some  political 
songs.  (See  the  Lays  from  Strathearn,  edited  by  Pinlay 
Dunn  (1846),  also  her  Memoir  and  Complete  Lyrical  Com- 
2>nHiti<)iiH,  by  Charles  Rogers  (1869).) 

Xairiic  (CiiAui.KS  Muukav),  M.  A..  L.  TI.  D.,  b.  Apr. 
I.'),  LSOH,  lit  Perth,  Seotlanrl  ;  graduated  M.  A.  at  S(.  An- 
drew's University,  and  afterward  iit  Edinburgh  ls:iO  and 
1832  ;  eamoto  New  York  1H47  ;  was  occupied  as  lecturer  and 
teacher  till  chosen  professor  of  philosophy  and  belles  let- 
tre«  in  Columbia  College,  N.  V.,  in  1857,  a  position  he  ?till 
holds.     Author  of  /-ec(«rc«  and  Orations. 

Nairn'Hhire^  county  of  Scotland,  bordering  on  the 
Moray  Prith,  pjlginshirc,  and  Inverness-nhire,  and  com- 
pri»4ing  an  area  of  215  Hquare  milcH,  with  1U,22.'>  inhabit- 
ants in  1871.    The  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  tho  interior 


elevated  and  hilly ;  most  of  the  ground  is  covered  with 
forest;  only  22  per  cent,  is  cultivated.  The  capital  is 
Nairn,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nairn,  with  a  good  harbor, 
protected  by  a  breakwater;  population,  4207,  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  herring-fishing.  Near  by  is  the  village  of  Cuw- 
dor,  with  the  castle  if  the  same  name,  in  which,  according 
to  tradition,  Macbeth  murdered  Duncan  ;  the  present  build- 
ing, however,  is  not  older  than  the  fifteenth  century. 

Naj'idje  [from  the  name  of  the  typical  genus],  a  family 
of  poisonous  serpents  of  the  sub-order  Proteroglypha  (the 
intermaxillary  bones  being  horizontal,  and  not  reaching 
the  prcmaxillary  anteriorly,  in  contact  with  the  prefnm- 
tals,  and  bearing  a  perforated  and  usually  grooved  tooth), 
with  the  caudal  hypapophyses  bifid  and  neural  spines  and 
pleurapophyses  short,  and  distinguished  by  the  develop- 
ment of  distinct  postorbitals ;  the  head  is  regularly  plated 
above;  there  are  no  antcorbital  pits.  The  family,  thus 
limited  by  Prof.  Cope,  includes  some  of  the  most  poisonous 
serpents  of  India,  among  which  is  the  cuhra  de  cupcllo,  or 
hooded  serpent  of  India  {Naja  tripndiaiis),  and  the  asp  of 
Egypt  (A'a/ff  hage),  celebrated  in  connection  with  Cleo- 
patra. This  family  is  most  closely  related  to  the  Elapidae, 
or  eornl  snakes,  and  is  confined  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  Aus- 
tralia.   (See  Asr  and  Cobua  de  Cai'ello.)     Thko.  Gill. 

Nakamoora  Masauwo  was  of  the  samuari  class,  and 
b.  in  Tokio,  Japan,  about  1826  ;  after  being  thoroughly 
educated  in  his  native  language  and  literature  he  ncquireil 
a  complete  knowledge  of  Chinese,  and  then  added  to 
that  the  English  language,  t'ndcr  the  government  of  the 
late  tycoon  he  had  the  management  of  various  private 
schools  and  was  a  professor  in  the  College  of  Yedo  ;  in 
1866  went  to  England,  where  he  had  charge  of  several 
Japanese  students,  and  remained  two  years.  On  his  re- 
turn home  he  published  a  large  number  of  books  intended 
to  reflect,  by  his  comments  and  copious  translations,  the 
intellectual  characteristics  of  the  Western  nations,  and  was 
the  first  man  to  translate  into  Japanese  the  Constitution  of 
the  U.  S.  and  the  more  famous  writings  of  Washington, 
Franklin,  Stuart  Mill,  Smiles,  ancl  many  other  noted  men; 
resigned  his  former  rank  and  classed  himself  with  the  com- 
mon people;  in  1875  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  newly- 
established  norma!  school  for  the  education  of  girls,  which 
had  been  founded  by  the  empress  of  Japan. 

F.  A.  P.  Barmard. 

Nakhitch'evan,  town  of  European  Russia,  govern- 
ment of  Yekaterinoslav,  on  the  Don,  30  miles  from  its 
mouth,  was  founded  in  1780  by  a  colony  of  Armenians; 
is  the  seat  of  the  Armenian  patriarch  of  Russia,  and  has 
some  manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk  and  an  extensive 
trade.     Pop.  16,584. 

Naksha'tra  [Sansk.  vaksha,  "night,"  and  tra,  ''pro- 
tecting"], a  term  originally  meaning  "star,"  was  ap])lied 
in  Hindoo  astronomy  to  denote  the  asterisms  lying  in  tho 
moon's  path,  or  mansions  in  which  the  moon  was  supj>oscd 
to  rest.  These  mansions  numbered  twenty-seven,  and  af- 
terwards twenty-eight,  and  were  converted  by  mythologists 
into  daughters  of  the  patriarch  Daksha,  who  became  wives 
to  the  moon  (which  in  India  is  considered  masculine).  This 
peculiar  system  of  astronomy  was  supjiosed  by  Blot  to  be 
derived  from  the  Chinese,  but  his  arguments  were  satisfac- 
torily refuted  by  Prof.  W.  D.Whitney  in  his  notes  to  Bur- 
gess's translation  of  the  *S'fi?-7/a  Siddhauta  (New  Haven, 
1860),  and  by  Max  Miiller  in  the  preface  to  vol.  iv.  of  the 
Riff-  Veda  (1862),  where  it  was  proved  that  the  system  of 
Nakshatras  was  original  with  the  Hindoos. 

Nakshivan',  town  of  Asiatic  Bussia.  in  Armenia,  stands 
on  the  Arras,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat,  and  boasts  of 
having  been  founded  by  Noah  when  he  issued  from  the  ark 
after  the  Flood.  The  surrounding  districts  are  rich  in  salt 
and  produce  excellent  grapes.     Pop.  5745. 

Nal'a^  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  legendary  heroes 
of  India,  was  king  of  N'ishailha.  and  married  Damayanti, 
daughter  of  lihinni,  king  of  Vidarbha.  The  loves  and  ro- 
mantic adventures  of  Nala  and  Damayanti  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  most  beautiful  episode  of  the  national  epic 
(see  Mahabiiarata),  of  which  there  are  many  transla- 
tions in  (Jcrniuii.  and  a  fine  jioetical  version  in  English 
by  Dean  Mihuan.  Two  other  famous  Indian  poems,  the 
Nafnd<i>i'(  and  Xaishndharita.  deal  with  tho  saiuc  subject. 

Nama'4|iias,  the  principal  tribe  of  tlie  Hottentot  race. 
They  differ  widely  from  the  Buslimen,  being  tall  and  well- 
prn|iorti(mcd,  but  they  have  all  tho  general  chanictcristioa 
of  the  race — the  olive  complexion,  tho  oblique  eyes,  and 
the  tliin,  tufteil  luiir;  their  language  also  is  somewhat  ilif- 
ferent  from  thiit  of  the  othc-r  trihes.  They  inhahit  the  ter- 
ritory around  the  Orange  Uiver,  and  live  as  noumds; 
rearing  cattle  is  their  principal  occupation,  hunting  and 
robbery  their  chief  amusement.  Those  living  in  Cape 
Colony  S.  of  tho  Orange  River  arc  generally  Christians  and 
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live  iif  workmen.     Homo  of  (hum  own  horttcfl  ftnd  onrK.  nnd 

:ir<'  cn^iii;;!-.!   In  the  tnint<[.i.rtiiti<in  oC  cftpiMir  or«  rrnrii  the 
iniiiori  to  tlid  port. 

IVamfiyriiNliy  or  Mackinaw  Salmon  (Snlmo  «*/- 
VKUf.uHh),  \\u'.  IiirKf*t  "f  tl"*  Sjiltnnrii.lii".  It  >•*  niiiKht  hy 
\\u>  M|.rur  tiiiiMtly,  uikI  inliiiKK^  Hir  iiiipiT  liiltt'H  <»("  lliu 
St.  I.iivvri'inT  lui^iii.  S|pi'«*iiiu'iiM  uir  rc|ii.rti5il  Hhich  Imvo 
wriithcil  Il'O  iKninciH.  Imt  Ihcy  'lo  not  oftni  (.-xcimmI  jO.  The 
(IchIi  iH  tfuuil,  hut  not  of  tlio  firHt  ((Uiility. 

Name,  a  wonl  or  tonn  nf  (IoJ«iKnnti'>n.  Tt  ni:iy  hn  (ip- 
plii'il  to  II  p<'r>*on  or  to  iithin-^.  Drrivcrl  from  tho  Siinnkrit 
iiHiiftn  ("iinitm")  or  Homo  oiirlior  Aryiin  Hotiruo,  it  hue 
piif^wcii  int'i  miiiiy  lnni;uiii;cM ;  '.  .'/•  /<'»'!.  f^mnu;  I*ersiiin. 
luim;  Art^'Iiiiii.MM»i;  A rmcniiin, 'iin/(;i ;  i\vvvV,iinini\tt:  Iwitiii, 
Uiimcu;  Ititliaii,  )('i(»- ;  Frrmili.  nom;  (Intliifi.  ?i'ij»'»;  An;,Ho- 
Siixon.  utimtt;  Old  (li'rinun.  H'lmo;  Mod.  (Icrman,  AVtm/-; 
Danish,  rifn'ii,  rt"*cmlilinK  the  Kiinlif«li  mtn-  and  th«  (iypny 
iinr.  Willi  r«'uiiril  to  Ihr  nanw't  of  pornonM  iimonjf  hhviik'''* 
with  wIhpiii  ijfrii'ral  ^'m-ial  rchitioiiH  luul  hiHtory  nrv  in  nn 
nndovclop<'d  ron<Iitir.n,  a  cinK'"  nppf'Ihiti<m  derived  from 
Honiu  iif^Hoi'iation  \»  onoti};h  for  a  niimo.  Iln  who  killH  a 
w(df  under  strikin};  cin'MiiiMtiinrcfl  i«  (Milled  Wolf,  nnd  (ho 
ninn  who  dreams  of  an  eii;;U'  \t*  named  Kaj^le.  Amoni;  eor- 
tain  tritu'S  in  \orth  Aineriea  the  aninml-spirit  peculiar  to 
eaidi  Indian  iw  the  fir."*t  erentitre  whitdi  appears  to  liim  in  a 
dro!»in  after  fnntin^;  and  seidu-'ion.  and  ihirt,  liirf  tntnn,  ^iven 
liini  a  name.  The  firnt  distineti'tn  reeoj^nized  in  that  of 
projier  ami  eotniUMn  nanien.  or  that  of  the  individual  as 
distin-juished  fntni  tlie  family  ami  tribe.  Ah  there  i-*  Homo- 
tliing  reserved  and  «aered  often  nttiiehed  to  the  former, 
there  was  often  a  mystery  assoi-inted  with  it  ;  and  as  Sehool- 
eraft  observes,  "An  Indian  will  tell  his  speeilie  name  with 
preat  reluctanee,  but  his  j^onorio  or  family  namo  ho  will 
(k'olaro  with  pride." 

Amonj;  the  aneient  Kgyptinns  the  kin;:  bad  two  namof — 
on<'  a  pruMioinen  or  solar  title,  in  eimntM'li<in  with  the  Kun, 
nssiiMied  after  he  came  to  the  erown.  Tliis  eustom  began 
with  the  sixth  dynasty,  as  Ra-meri.  "beloved  of  the  sun," 
prirnnmen — -Pepa-IMiiops,  the  family  name  of  that  ruler. 
Kgyptian  mnnarehs  had  also  three  other  royal  titles,  nnd 
forei'j;n  priiu'es  ehnn^etl  their  names  to  Egyptian.  Indi- 
viduals had  often  two  names,  the  second  called  the  good, 
or  snrnnme,  as  Aabmes  or  Amosis — second  name,  Pani- 
shim.  These  are  found  at  an  early  period,  but  the  Egyp- 
tinns  generally, used  only  one.  Persons  were  called  by  the 
names  of  deities,  as  liar  or  Ilorus,  TIeri  or  [sis,  At-har  or 
Athor;  or  by  some  ]>artieular  condition  of  the  god,  ns 
,\menema])t.  "  Ammon  in  Thebes;'*  or  In*  some  link  con- 
noi'tcd  with  the  namo  of  a  god.  as  lleriptab,  "beloved  of 
Ptah  :"  Rames,  "  born  of  the  sun  ;"  Paserienyon.  '•  the  son 
nf  rhon  :"  Nsu-Amen,  "attaidied  to  Amnion:*'  Mutketp. 
"  the  peace  of  Muth  '*  (a  goddess).  Many  names  were  de- 
rived from  animals,  as  Man,  "  Hon  ;"  Tamai,  *'  cat  or  puss." 
Otlicr  names  were  from  qualities,  as  i^o-nofer.  "  good 
brother;"  Sat-bal-ban,  "  leading  away  the  evil  eye."  Few 
names  were  derived  from  places,  but  all  things  had  their 
iimiies — not  only  men  and  women,  but  cattle,  horses,  cows, 
buildings,  tools,  etc.  Among  the  Cliinese  the  emperors, 
besiiles  their  proper  name?,  take,  on  their  ascension  to  the 
throne,  a  urni-finitnu,  or  yearly  appellative,  in  which  the 
years  of  their  origin  .arc  dated,  as  Taw-Kwang,  "reason- 
glory."  A,  i>.  ISIill :  Kwang-Clioo,  "  tlio  glorious  sncces- 
siim."  the  name  of  the  present  emperor.  These  names  are 
rarely  changed  during  life;  after  death  they  assume  the 
mrtiitii-f'ioit,  or  templar  appellation,  by  which  they  are 
knuwn  in  history,  as  Tae-t-Soo,  the  name  after  death  of 
the  celebrated  Hung-Woo  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  The 
family  names  were  originally  only  100.  but  the  single 
names  ntiw  number  4.*^^,  to  which  must  be  added  .'!0 
double  names,  as  Sze-ma.  etc.,  making  in  all  4(iS.  which 
comprise  all  that  are  truly  Chinese.  Persons  of  the  same 
name  must  not  marry.  These  names  arc  derived  from 
various  (djjects.  such  as  Lung,  "dragon;"  Ma. '' hemp  ;" 
Shnry.  "water:"  Hwang,  "yellow;"  Lay.  "thunder;" 
Wang,  "prince;"  and  always  preceile  the  after-ai)]>ella- 
tivc.  At  birth  a  jar-kmou  or  milk-name  is  given  to  the 
child.  To  distinguish  the  individual,  a  surname,  nn'uf/. 
sometimes  dnuble.  is  given,  which  is  placed  after  the  name, 
besides  whicli  there  is  a  pffum-tuzr,  an  agnomen  or  appel- 
lative. To  this  may  be  added  a  hiran-minif,  a  .sobriquet. 
Names  are  not  derived  in  China  from  places.  The  early 
Hebrews  gave  an  infant  a  name  as  soon  as  it  was  born 
froni  some  striking  accident  relative  to  it.  It  thus  be- 
came connnemorative  of  the  history  of  the  family.  When 
Kve  bore  her  first  son  she  said.  "  I  have  'jnttfn  a  man  from 
the  Lord."  whence  he  was  called  Cain,  meaning  "  gotten  " 
or  acquired.  Xoab  signities  "  comfort  "  ((ten.  v.  20).  (For 
texts  referring  ti>  bestowing  the  names  of  the  jiatriarclis 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel  see  Genesis,  chs.  xxix..  xxx.,  nnd 
sxxv.,    verses    16.    17,   IS.)     The   vigor   and   intelligence 


Hhown  in  our  Sorlpturo  namofi  wore  romurkuhlo.    They 

greatly  Influenced  Hebrew  llteriilnre,  mid  are  the  (IneKt  of 
antiquity.  ThoHc  of  the  women  were  derived  from  eharaetei 
and  ein'mni^tanee ;  /■.*/.  Adah  or  Ada,  "orniiNient  ;"  Leah, 
"weary;"  Iddmrah,  "a  bee,"  The  nunieN  of  the  luitri 
areliri  generally  had  a  myi'tieal  meiiniiig.  Klijali  ano  Joel 
are  eoninoHed  of  two  namer*  of  (IimI  ;  Jor'aphat  and  .'^apha 
tiaH  indicate  the  Judgment  of  <iod  ;  Johiinun  or  John  of 
Haiianin,  his  merey  ;  Nathaniel,  Klniilhiin.  .lonathan,  and 
Nathatiiu,  all  mean  "the  gift  of  *iod,"  t\«  ffrrnf/uttn  wa- 
Sunskrit,  and  an  7'hrtntnir,  (Jreek.  Among  the  Arab- 
nam4>H  an;  few  and  nimple.  Am  Mohammed  Maid,  "(livc 
your  Hitnn  the  niihies  of  prophetn,"  (he  renult  hnn  been  an 
Inlerminiible  repetition  of  Afohammed,  Ahmed.  Malimoud, 
Ha  met.  or  Aebnu't :  of  Ibrahim  t' A  lira  ham),  .Morir<Ha(Mor'eH|, 
Suleimiin  (Solomon),  Hauoud  (I)avid).  and  Aift^ti  f.lefUf). 
Then  come  tlie  names  of  their  heroes,  Kueh  titt  fNman,  Alt, 
Omar.  In  a  third  category  are  the  names  beginning  with 
Abd,  a  ''Kcrvanl."  as  Abd-et- Kader.  "servant  of  the  All- 
I»owi'rful."  Abd-Allah.  "servant  of  Cod."  To  thewc  fol- 
low names  ending  in  tfin,  "religion,"  as  Saladin,  "restorer 
of  religion."  Some  name8  consist  of  these  elements  com- 
posed, as  Hamet-el-Abd,  "  Mohammed  the  servant,"  nnd 
others  are  merely  adjectives,  as  Said,  "happy  or  fortu- 
nate," Hassan,  "  handsome."  Hussein.  "  powerful,"  Kesftid, 
"just  judge,"  Mustaphu, ''clectetl  of  IJod."  To  indieute 
men  more  accurately,  surnames  are  often  added — r.  tj.  EI 
Kebir,  "the  great;"  words  of  relationship — r.  tf.  Abu  or 
Ru,  "  father,"  Abii-Xebas,  *'  the  father  of  the  race." 
Among  the  feminine  names  are  T<ulu,  a  "pearl,"  Zarifa, 
"beauty,"  (iirls  arc  also  called  after  the  wives  or  female 
relatives  of  the  Prophet.  Jlen  take  as  surnames  appella- 
tions relnting  to  their  country,  birthplace,  origin,  family, 
sect,  trade,  or  occupatitin.  The  Greeks  in  the  lime  of 
Aristtftic  gave  a  child  its  name  on  the  seventh  day  after 
birth.  It  was  afterwards  given  on  the  tenth  dny.  It 
was  derived  from  some  quality,  such  as  piety,  u  great 
event,  a  striking  personal  quality,  a  happy  presage;  from 
some  virtue  or  physical  advantage,  from  friendship,  or 
by  chance.  The  grandson  took  his  name  from  his  grand- 
father or  the  nephew  from  his  unele,  and  to  prevent  con- 
fusion anitther  name,  such  as  the  father's,  ivas  added,  or 
else  one  derived  from  the  calling  of  the  bearer,  from  his 
birtb]dace,  or  a  nickname.  The  father's  name  was,  with 
a  slight  change,  also  given  to  one  child;  c.  7.  Chryseis, 
"daughter  of  Chryses."  In  later  limes  names  of  peo- 
ple were  taken  from  tlie  gods;  r.  7.  Apollodorus,  "  gift  of 
Apollo."  Though  denied  by  rniiny  writers,  it  is  evident 
that  something  like  a  generic  name  was  a|>plied  to  many 
families:  r.  ff.  the  Heraclidjr.  the  Cecropidae,  the  Atrida?i, 
the  Alcmeonida^  Manv  of  the  Greek  names  were  \cry 
beautiful — **.  .7.  Aphrodite,  "foam  of  the  sea:"  Artcmas 
(m.),  "perfect."  Artemisia  (f.),  "perfect;"  Hiana,  "  bright 
as  day:"  l)iomede,  "dear  to  Jupiter;"  Zenobia  (f.),  "life." 
from  Zeno.  the  lord  of  life  :  Spiridion,  "  breath  of  the  gods  :" 
Isidfue  (m.t.  Isidora  (f.),  *' gift  of  Isis;"  Heliodorus.  "gift 
of  the  sun  ;"  Zeno.  "  life  "  (the  lord  nf) ;  Zoe.  "  life  :"  Ama- 
ranth, "unfading  flower."  The  Romans,  like  ourselves, 
had  a  family  name,  called  the  nntiicn  ffrntUithim.  generally 
ending  in  I'ut,  ehin,  or  ai'ttit.  This,  derived  from  the  gens, 
"clan  or  tribe."  was  the»'<»i<'»i  or  name  proper.  As  the  elan 
was  divided  into  families,  there  was  also  the  hereditary 
rof/noiiirit,  while  the  pranonien  distinguished  the  individual. 
Sometimes,  by  way  of  further  distinction,  a  second  cogno- 
men, called  the  agnnmrn,  was  borne.  This  was  often  an 
honorable  title  derived  from  some  great  exploit.  The 
prnnnnn'iift  or  "Christian  names."  so  to  speak,  were  not 
more  than  thirty  in  number,  whence  the  constant  repeti- 
tion of  Marcus.  Pecimus.  Florus.  Caius,  etc.  Romans 
often  took  their  names  from  their  order  of  birth,  as  Pri- 
mus, Seeundus.  Tertius  ("first."  "second."  "third"),  and 
cognomens  were  derived  from  the  months  in  which  they 
were  born  or  from  some  personal  peculiarity;  from  being 
a  twin  or  a  posthumous  child:  from  n  city,  river,  or  coun- 
try. The  ilaugbter's  name  was  the  feminine  form  of  that 
of  the  father:  r.  7.  Julia  from  Julius,  O.tavia  from  Oeta- 
vius.  To  distinguish  the  individual,  she  also  received  an- 
other name  grown  hereditary  in  the  family,  ns  Julia  ,l7»-»'/>- 
Put  the  surname  was  often  fanciful,  as  Fcliritfn, 
little  cat  "  or  "puss."  Nicknames  were  common.  .After 
marriage  a  Roman  lady  bore  the  name  of  her  husband  in 
feminine  form,  whence  it  was  usual  to  say  at  marriage. 
"  Where  you  are  Caius,  I  will  bo  Caia."  Many  Roman 
names  were  from   Etruscan  or  other  old   Italian  sources  : 

,  some  were  from  the  most  trifling  "r  undignified  personal 
peculiarities  or  occupations.  With  the  Northern  invaders 
camo  chiefs  proml  of  their  own  ancient  Gothic  namc^  and 
families;  that  of  Theodoric  gloried  in  the  reeoHoetion  of 
Amal.  whence  Amalaric.  Amalafride,  Amalaberg.  With 
Christianity    came    names    from    the    Bible,    but    the    old 

I  heathen  family  appellations  "  died  hard."    St.  John  Chiys- 
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ostom  in  the  fourth  century  complained  of  this  obstinacy, 
as  did  St.  Gregory  in  the  sixth  century.  Such  were  tlic 
names  Wolf,  and  "thi.se  founded  on  Ans  or  As,  indicative 
of  a  god  :  e.  q.  Anselui.  Esmond,  Oscar  or  Elf,  Hildebrand, 
"  war-sword,"  Bertha,  "the  bright  goddess  "  (Albert,  Ber- 
tram), (Jertrudis.  etc.  All  of  these  were  sources  of  pride, 
owini^  to  age  and  associations. 

The  entire  history  of  Indo-European  names  is  that  of  a 
growth  from  a  condition  like  that  of  the  Arab  and  Indian 
to  the  one  now  prevalent  among  us.     Those  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  imposed,  says  Sharon  Turner,  as  with  us,  in 
their    infancy    by    their  parents.     They  were    frequently 
compound  words,  rather  expressive  of  caprice  than  of  ap- 
propriate moaning.     The  following  are  specimens  :  iEthel- 
wulf,  '•  the  noble  wolf;"  .Ethel  or  Ethel,  Add.  and  ,\deline. 
meaning  "noble;"  Bertwulf  or  Bcrtolf  "illustrious  wolf;" 
E,adwulf,  "the  prosperous  wolf;"  /Ethel  wyn.  "noble  joy;" 
Eadrio,  "happy  and  rich;"  Alfred,  an  "elf  (i.  e.  shrewd) 
in    council ;"    Sigeric,  ■'  victorious   and  rich  ;"    jEthelred, 
"noble  in    speech"    (German,   B^de) ;    Eadmund  or  Ed- 
mund,   "prosperous    patron;"    Eadwin,    "prosperous     in 
battle;"  Dunstan,  "mountain-stone:"    Ethelbald,  "noble 
and  bold ;"  Eadward,  "  prosperous  guardian  ;"  Ethelstan, 
"npble  rock"  (or  stone);  Ethelbert,  "  noble  and  illustri- 
ous."    These  names  parti.aUy  remain  to-day.     Many  An- 
glo-Saxon names  were  wild  and  strange;  r.  7.  Be;inhelm, 
"  helmet  of  the  nobles  ;"  Eardwulf,  "  wolf  of  the  earth  or 
province ;"  Werburg,  "  hedge  of  the  city  ;"  Sigfred,  "  peace 
of    victory ;"    Beonheat,    "  the   soaring   bee ;"    Beagstan, 
"bracelet"  stone;"    Wulfheah    (wolf-high),    "tall    wolf;" 
Beornoth,  "noble's  oath;"  Wine,  "the  de;ir  one,"  which 
often  forms  a,  part  of  many  names ;    Sffifrcth,   "  freedom 
of  the  sea;"  Ceohnund,  "  protecting  ship."    Female  names 
were  not  less  fanciful.     Thus.  Dudda,  meaning  the  "  family 
stem,"  was  a  father  who  had  three  daughters — Deorwyn, 
"dear  to  man"  or  "  dear  love,"  Deorswythe,  "very  dear," 
and  Golde,  "golden."    A  father,  .Ethelwyn  ("  noble  .joy  "), 
had   four   sons — .Ethelwold,  "  noble   governor,"   Alfwold, 
"ruling  elf."   Athelsin,  "always  noble,"  and  /Ethelwyn. 
It  is  not  settled  whether  the  .\nglo-Saxon3  always  used 
surnames.     Many  certainly  had  appellations  added  to  their 
original  names.     Thus,  there  was  Wulfsie  se  blaea,  or  "  the 
rfle,"  and  Thuroeles  hwitan,  or  "  the  white."     These  were, 
owever,  among  the  Saxons,  as  for  many  centuries  later  in 
Engl.and,  derived  from  many  causes,  as  from  the  place  of 
residence — r.  rj.  .Elfric  at  Bertune ;  or  from  the  father,  as 
Elfgare  /Elfan  suuii,  "  Elfgare,  son  of  >Elfan,"  or,  more 
shortly,   Wulfrig    Madding,    Badenoth    Beotting.      Office, 
trade,  affinity,  or  possession  often  bestowed  a   name,  as 
Leofwine  ealdorman  ("alderman"),  Sweigen  scyldwirtha 
("the   shield-bearer"),    Eadwig,   "his   maeg."    /Egelifrig 
munuo  ("  monk  "),  Osword,  "  priest."     In  the  course  of 
time,  though  very  rarely  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  these 
became  family  names,  and   as   such    still  exist.     Among 
women's  names  are  Ethelswytha,  "very  noble;"  Seleth- 
rytha,  "  a  good  threatcner  "  (Anglo-Saxon  ladies  appear  to 
have  excelled  as  scolds) ;  Editha,  "the  blessed  gift;"  Elf- 
hilda,  "elf  of  battle;"    Beage,    "bracelet;"    Ethelfritha, 
"  noble  and  powerful ;"  Adeleva,  "  noble  wife  ;"  Ileaburga, 
"high  tower"  (a  tall  lady) ;  Adolflcd;i,  "  noble  pregnancy ;" 
Elfgiva,  "elf  favor;"  lidgiva,  "happy  gift;"    Ethelgiva, 
"  noble   gift ;"    Wynfreda,    Winifrecle,    "  peace    of  man  ;" 
Ethelhilda,  "  noble  war-goddess;"  Elfthrythc,  "threaten- 
ing as  an  elf."     Saxon  is  the  stock  on  which  the  English 
and  American  names  of  the  present  day  are  formed.    Next 
to  these  come  the  Norman,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
both  wore  in  a  great  degree  founded  on  a  common  Teutonic 
origin.     Though  the  Anglo-Saxons  very  rarely  employed 
a  regular  system  of  family  noiuenclaturc  similar  to  our 
own,  they  attempted  to  show  relationship  by  the  use  of 
similar  personal  names.     Thus,  in  one  family  we  find  Wig- 
mund,  Wig-holm,  Wig-laf,  Wih-  (or  Wig-)  stan,  and  the 
nineteen  descendants  of  Alfred  had  their  names  begin- 
ning  with    End  ("prosperous").     The   termination   -htr/, 
as    in    lironing,    Dering,    Whiting,    means    a    descendant, 
or  "  born   of."      Surnames  wore  not  common   before  the 
eleventh  century,    tliough    they  were    used,   hcredit.arily, 
occasionally  both    by   lords    and    eoramon  men.      Among 
the  oldest  of  these  family  names  were  the  names  Liniet 
(liinney),  (Jrimkelson,  IJubbc,  Tuk   (or  Tuekoy),   Tince- 
bek,  and  Gamelson.     The  ingress  of  the  Normans  intro- 
duced the    use   of   Scripture  names.      During  three   cen- 
turies after  the  tJonqucst  people  of  rank  began  to  grad- 
ually assume  first  some  surname  of  jdace  or  characteristic, 
and  then  one  of  family.     The  younger  branches  of  a  fam- 
ily often  laid  aside  the  father's  name  and  took  one  from 
the  place  where  they  lived,  and  thus  (in  Cheshire)  in  three 
descents  as  many  surnames  are  found  in  the  same  family. 
Several  brothers  often  assume  dilTerent  surnames.     Hence, 
it  is  difticidt  to  trace  the  pedigree  of  any  family  beyond 
tho  thirteenth  century.    The  roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  contain- 


ing the  names  of  those  who  fought  at  the  Conquest,  gives 
the  cream  of  the  Norman  aristocracy,  so  that  a  biographer 
of  Chaucer  dechired  that  all  names  to  be  found  in  it  en- 
nobled their  descendants.  (For  ditferent  versions  of  this 
roll,  see  Lower.)  The  Normans  introduced  the  title  de 
("of"  or  "from")  as  indicating  the  names  of  their  es- 
tates; e.g.  Le  Sire  de  Yitry,  Paennel  du  Monstier-llubert. 
The  mingling  of  Norm.an  with  English  names  soon  formed 
a  sad  chaos,  many  callings,  places,  and  nickname?  being 
translated  into  French  and  thence  Anglicized,  while  the 
confusion  was  worse  confounded  by  the  latinization  of 
others.  At.  meaning  the  same  as  de.  or  indicating  res- 
idence, enters  into  many  English  names  ;  e.  <j.  Athill,  At- 
wood.  In  Norman  names  many  old  Norse  words  became 
French.  Thus,  ey  or  o,  "island,"  became  eu  (Cantaleu); 
ftut,  a  river,  fienr  (e.  fj.  Harfleur) ;  hn  or  hy,  an  "  island," 
b<-Euf  (Painboeuf) :  ijarth  became  (jni-d  (Epegard),  etc. 

Celtic  names  were  originally  formed  on  the  same  jirinci- 
ples  as  the  Saxon,  the  affix  M(ic,  denoting  "  son,"  being 
usually  assumed  in  Scotland,  as  was  0'  ("grandson") 
among  the  Irish,  and  ,lp  with  the  Welsh.  The  head  of  a 
elan  in  Scotland  is  spoken  of  as  The — c.  7.  The  Macgregor 
— and  he  is  addressed  by  the  name  alone,  without  an  arti- 
cle. The  entire  elan  usually  bore  the  chief's  name.  Among 
Celtic  names  are  Angus,  "  firm  ;"  Fingal,  "  strongest  of  the 
strong;"  Brian,  "chief;"  Fergus,  "strong  arm  or  man;" 
Arthur,  "a  bear;"  Griffith,  "a  dragon;"  Hugh,  "  mighty, 
indomitable;"  Murdock.  "  great  chief ;"  Owen  (.John),  "a 
lamb:"  Dugald,  "black-haired;"  Rowena,  "the  white- 
necked"  (?);  Brenna,  Brenda,  "  raven-h.aired ;"  Cordelia, 
"token  of  the  flowing;"  Morgiana,  "lady  of  the  sea." 

There  are  in  Great  Britain  nearly  SO.OOO  surnames,  de- 
rived from  every  conceivable  source,  such  as  animals,  of- 
fices, saints,  traders'  signs,  virtues,  and  even  from  oaths 
and  salutations,  such  as  Bigot,  from  "by  God;"  Pardee, 
from  "  par  Dieu  ;"  Godsall,  from  "  God's  soul ;"  Olyfader, 
from  "  Holy  Father  ;"  and  Belcher,  from  "  behhire."  The 
commonest  name  is  Smith  :  the  next  in  order  Jones,  Tay- 
lor, Williams,  Brown.  Davies,  Thomas.  Robinson.  Of  tho 
second  class  as  to  number  are  Baker,  Clark,  Cooper,  Davis, 
Edwards,  Evans,  (ireen.  Hall.  Harris,  Harrison,  and  others, 
in  apparently  the  same  proportion  as  in  America. 

In  Wales  there  are  districts  in  which  family  surnames 
are  not  yet  known,  and  there  are  jilaces  all  over  Great 
Britain  iii  which  nicknames  or  sobriquets  like  those  of  the 
Middle  .Vges  are  in  general  use.  It  has  been  frequently  as- 
serted that  French  names  introduced  at  the  Conquest  may 
be  known  by  such  prefixes  as  f/e,  du,  dea,  de  la,  naint,  or  by 
the  suffixes  foiit,  era,  /nut,  beau,  tti/e,  mont,  aid,  aux-boh, 
hi,  eux,  et,  rn!,  cnurl,  la!/,  fort,  ot,  champ,  and  rille;  but  this 
is  far  from  being  the  case,  since  very  soon  after  the  Con- 
quest these  terms  came  into  such  general  use  as  to  make 
distinctions  almost  impossible.  The  Norman  term  fitz  is 
believed  to  alu-ai/x  signify  illegitimate  descent,  but  this  was 
by  no  means  invariably  the  case,  the  word  itself  meaning 
simply  fils,  or  "son."  Its  continued  application  to  legiti- 
mate children  would  have  been  absurd. 

In  many  European  countries  the  husband  adds  his  wife's 
name  to  his  own,  and  in  Spain,  if  tho  mother  is  of  better 
family  than  the  father,  the  children  take  her  family  appel- 
lation. In  inheriting  Scotch  estates  it  is  a  very  common 
condition  that  a  certiin  name  shall  be  taken  with  tho  prop- 
erty. 

The  study  of  the  names  of  places  is  hardly  less  import- 
ant than  that  of  persons.  From  the  earliest  times  men 
have  retained  the  names  of  towns,  hills,  or  rivers  given  by 
earlier  races,  so  that  it  often  ha|ipcus,  as  in  tho  case  of  tho 
Piets,  that  all  that  is  known  of  their  language  and  origin  is 
embraced  in  these  terms.  Again,  in  migrating  to  other 
lands  tho  old  place-names  have  alw;iy3  been  transferred  to 
new  localities,  in  illustration  of  which  tho  reader  may  con- 
sult India  in  Greece,  or  Truth  in  .\fi/lh(duiji/,  by  Edward 
Pooocko  (1852),  a  work  in  which  tho  author  has  endeav- 
ored to  prove  that  .Vryan-Indian  names  were  taken  to  tho 
West.  In  like  manner  the  Cult,  the  Saxon,  the  Pict,  Ro- 
mans and  Normans  left  their  language  in  such  words  as 
tarn,  Inr,  or  cluyd,  meaning  "  river  or  water,"  whence  tho 
Thames,  Tavy,  and  Clyde  (Celt.);  in  6icr</,  "a  hill,"  and 
bricif,  "bridge"  (Saxon);  in  I'cnral,  "the  head  of  the 
wall"  (Pictish);  in  c<tatrum,  "a  camp."  wiuMice  catiter 
(Roman).  In  The  .Vorman  People  (London,  1S7I)  it  is 
shown  that  124  common  English  names  of  places  are  also 
to  bo  found  in  Scandinavia. 

(.\mong  the  nuiny  books  on  tho  subject  of  names  the 
reader  nuvy  refer  with  jidvanfago  to  The  Illattir)/  of  Ohrin- 
tian  Xiiiiicx.  by  Mb;s  Yonge ;  also,  ICu^/lixh  Suruauirs,  by 
Beardsley,  2d  cd.  1875.)  "     C.  G.  Lklasi). 

Namozinc',  tp.  of  Dinwiddle  co.,  Ya.     Pop.  ,'!310. 

IVa'mur,  province  of  Belgium,  situated  on  tho  Frem-h 
frontier,  and  intersected  by  tlio  Mouao.    Area,  1-113  square 
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inMcM.  Pop.  :il4,718.  It  oonfllNts  of  largo,  donaoly-wondod 
hillH,  nllMhootM  <if  llio  Ardenmio,  and  rich  in  coiil,  iron, 
uo|)[i(T,  Ifii'J,  r<iil|)tii)r,  nliiiM,  iinirbU),  iui<i  i^liitu:  iirxl  \waih- 
til'iil  lui'l  cx.'n-ilintxly  frrlilo  viiIIt\Vf,  yiul"lii»K  t'"""  iniMturua 
ami  I;ir;.'<i  ri.i|iH  .iC  wlu-iit.  oiilf,  1io|im.  iimi  lliix.  HuMideM 
aj^rii-ulriiK^  iiikI  iniiiiiiKt  'l  lur^c  iniiiiurai-ltirin;;  biiMJucMH  iH 
canictl  (HI.  cMituL'ially  in  iniper,  liarilwarc,  ami  cutlery. 

Nlliniir,  tiivvn  of  BolKiiim,  capital  of  the-  provinno  of 
Natiitir.  lit  thf  lonfliicncu  of  tlio  Saiiihro  and  tht-  Mciifc. 
Jt  in  fortilictf.  iiimI  ha«  an  cli-jrunt  cjitlH-dral  and  many  j;ood 
edui-ational  ^ll^'litlltion^<,  larnc  liriMvejit-f.  and  rduliratcd 
iniiiiMriirtun-M  nf  cutlery  and  Icatltcr,  wlii.li  latter  bnnndi 
of  industry  ^,'ivcM  employment  to  more  than  'JtHMt  pernonH. 
It,  was  formerly  it  very  Mtroii;;  fortre^M  :  wuh  taken  by 
\.>nn»  WV.  in  idU'J.  and  retaken  by  William  HI.  in  lOWJ. 
.IoF<e)di  II.  demolished  tlie  fMrtittrjitiony,  and,  nlthotif;h 
they  wiMO  rcHtored  in  1H|7  dnrin;;  the  union  with  the  Neth- 
orbui'lx.  tliey  were  denioliihed  ii;;ain  in  ISlHi  with  tlic  cx- 
ccjition  (d"  the  citadel.      Pop.  2:i,S.s:j. 

Nanarii'lia,  tp.  of  Maronjjo  co.,  AIii.     Pop.  721. 

Niltiry',  town  of  Kranee,  capital  of  the  department  of 
iMenrthe.  on  tho  left  bank  of  the  Meurthe.  It  xh  beauti- 
i'lilly  situnteil  at  tho  foot  of  a  ran^ce  of  wooded  and  vine- 
cli)d  hills,  and  \f  (tne  of  the  finest  built  towns  of  l''riin(-(>, 
with  many  broacland  HtraJKlit  :<trcetH  lined  witli  ma^niticunt 
hou!<o»,  anil  many  public  jiqunrcH  adorned  witli  founlaiuM 
and  Hardens,  It  owes  much  of  itH  beauty  to  StaniwIauH 
Lcczinsky.  e^kin^  of  Poland,  who  renidod  here  from 
17;i5  to  17li<>,  and  wh<»sc  ytatue  is  in  tho  Place  Koyalo.  It 
has  a  celebrated  fchool  of  meilicino  and  pharmacy,  aiwl 
nnothor  of  forestry,  a  lyceum.  a  library  of  ^(i.OOi)  volumes, 
several  scientilie  societios,  and  many  other  excellent  educa- 
tion;! I  institutions,  and  large  museums  anci  etdletttions  both 
for  scientili)!  and  artistic  purposes.  Its  manufactures  of 
chulis.  woollens,  and  candles  enjoy  a  high  reputation,  and 
its  embroideries  in  all  kinds  of  stuffs  arc  celebrated.  It 
was  tho  capital  of  the  former  duchy  of  liorraine,  and  in 
its  immediate  vicinity  was  foujjlit  tho  battle  between 
Charles  the  Hold  of  IJuri^undy  and  iten*'-  II.  of  Lorraine, 
in  which  the  former  was  defeated  ami  killed  .Ian.  n,  1477. 
At  the  death  (tf  Stanishius.  who  held  the  country  after  tho 
I*eace  of  Vienna  in  I7;t.'»,  the  city  was  incorporated  with 
France  (17f.t)).      Poji.  .'»2,«.):8, 

Nantl'idiv  [from  the  generic  name  Xtiudufi],  a  family 
of  Kast  Indian  fresh-water  fi.shes.  Tho  body  is  oblong, 
compresscil,  and  co\  ered  with  ctenoid  scales  of  moderate 
hizv ;  tlio  lateral  line  is  interrupteil ;  tho  head  compressed; 
tho  opercular  bones  generally  more  or  less  armed;  tho 
nostrils  normal;  thu  mouth  with  a  lateral  oblique  cleft; 
the  jaws  very  protracted;  teeth  small  and  developed  on 
tlio  jaws  as  well  as  palate;  branchial  apertures  large; 
branciiiostogal  rays  six  in  number;  the  dorsal  fin  is  long, 
with  its  spinous  portion  much  longer  tlian  the  soft;  tho 
anal  with  its  soft  part  ojiposite  to  and  like  that  of  the  dor- 
sal, and  preceded  oy  three  spines ;  pectorals  with  branched 
rays;  ventrals  thoracic,  and  each  with  one  spine  and  five 
rays;  stomach  with  no  pyloric  appendages.  The  family 
is  represented  by  three  genera — (I)  Iiadi>*,  (2)  Xnudiin, 
and  (;>)  Cntopra — whose  representatives  are  found  in  tho 
fresh  waters  of  India  and  the  adjoining  archipelago.  In 
aspetit  the  species  resemble  somev.-hat  the  rock-basses  and 
Buniishcs  of  tho  American  streams,  and  attain  about  tho 
same  size.  Tiikodouk  (Jii.l. 

Nuii'du,  Rhe'a,  or  American  Ostrich,  tho  Rhea 
Amvfirtwn,  a  bird  of  the  family  Uheidu'.  a  native  of  Pata- 
gonia and  the  .\rgentine  Kejniblie.  It  is  about  tivc  feet 
high.  It  is  polygamous,  and  the  several  females  lay  their 
e;;gs  together,  to  be  hatched  by  the  male.  It  is  a  swift 
runner,  but  cannot  fly.  It  swims  readily.  Tho  flesh  is 
very  good  ;  and  tho  birds  are  hunted  for  their  feathers, 
wiiich  are  not  used  as  ornamental  jdumcs.  but  arc  exten- 
8ive\v  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  feather  dusters. 
(See  also  NANnin.K  and  Rhkiu.e.)  TnKODOKii  Gill. 

Nan'ek,  founder  of  the  important  mode«i  sect  of  the 
Sikhs  of  the  Punjaub.  b.  at  TaUvendy,  near  Lahoro,  in 
Ht)'.>,  was  son  of  Kalu  of  the  Kshalriya  caste;  showed  an 
early  tendency  to  mysticism;  associated  with  tho  fakirs; 
studied  the  religious  hooka  both  of  the  lirahmans  and  of 
tliu  Mohammeilans  :  distributed  his  jiropcrty  totliepoor; 
visited  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  wandered  through  India 
in  (pio^t  of  a  "vision  of  truth,"  which  he  ultimately  at- 
tained, and  thenceforth  pvoj>agated  a  now  religion  with 
groat  success,  being  presented  to  the  emperor  Babor  in 
l.'t27.  Nanek  tauglit  the  unity  of  God.  insisted  upon  faith 
in  liod  and  love  to  man,  rejected  monastieism,  and  insti- 
tuted a  very  simple  form  of  worship,  which  has  since  been 
considerably  ttverlaid  by  the  innovations  of  his  successors. 
Tho  object  of  Nanek  was  a  reconciliation  of  Hooddhism 
with  Mohammedanism,  and  he  eiubodiod  his  doctrine  in  a 


book  entitled  Adi  Orauthf  now  tho  Biblo  of  the  Hikhn.  D. 
at  Kirtipur.  on  thu  bunkx  of  the  Uuvi  Klvcr,  in  lU'.iH.  Ilin 
tomb  ban  been  nwepl  away  by  thu  river,  but  the  locality  itf 
Hlill  a  place  of  pilgrimage. 

iNaiirkiHm.     Heo  Na.nkk. 

Nailk<*en'  [from  the  city  of  Nanking  in  China],  a  cot- 
ton cloth  of  a  hufl-yellow  color,  which  if  very  enduring. 
It  is  made  in  Ania  from  a  variety  of  cotton  whofc  flbre  i** 
of  thiH  color.  Artiflcially-oolored  nankeenH  arc  made  from 
ordinary  cotton,  und  have  nearly  iiupcrHcded  (he  real  ar- 
ticle. 

Nanliin%  pottt-lp.  of  Wayne  co.,  Mich.     Pop,  29W. 

NaiiKiiiu\  or  Nankin  ("Kouthcrn  cnpUal "),  city  of 
China.  <'ii|Mtal  of  the  provin<'e  of  Kiang-Hu,  generally 
called  by  (ho  ChincNo  Kiang  Ning-Fu  hineo  the  removal 
of  the  court  to  Peking  (the  "  northern  capital"),  ii  nilu- 
atcd  in  lat.  :i2°  2'  N.,  Ion.  \\H°  49'  E.,  on  an  affluent  of 
the  Yang  tse-Kiang.  .'i  miles  from  this  river,  an'!  L'OO  milen 
from  its  nxiutb.  in  a  marshy  and  ^-wampy  phiin  wliope  ex- 
cessive moisturo  makes  the  phuM-  very  unhealthy  for  Ku- 
ropcans,  and  even  for  natives  from  other  diftriets.  Ac- 
cording to  Chinese  accounts,  it  had  once  (,000,000  inhab- 
itants, and  remains  of  its  ani-ient  wall  hhow  a  clrcumfer- 
enr-e  of  ii.'i  miles.  Itut  the  p^e^ent  wall,  10  feel  high,  hart 
only  a  circumference  of  |H  miles,  and  large  parte  of  tho 
s)>aco  it  encloses  ore  unoccupied,  liy  the  removal  of  tho 
capital  to  Peking,  Nanking  lost  its  chief  nourcc  of  pros- 
perity, and  it  began  to  decline.  Nevertheless,  its  monu- 
ments, the  imperial  palace  and  tombs,  the  porcelain  tower, 
etc.,  its  libraries  and  other  institutions  of  learning,  its 
commerce  and  manufactures,  especially  of  the  Ho-eallcd 
nankeen,  made  it  an  important  city.  Hut  on  Mar.  \'J, 
186;!,  it  was  taken  by  the  Tai-Pings,  who  held  it  for  eleven 
years  an(l  made  it  the  capital  of  the  rebellion  :  and  when 
it  was  retaken  by  the  imperialists  .July  I'J,  iStW,  its  mon- 
uments had  been  destroyed  in  the  mean  time  and  its  com- 
merce and  manufactures  ruined;  the  famous  porcelain 
tower  had  gone.  It  was  built  by  the  emperor  Vungkoh 
(I-U.'J-:i2)  in  commemoration  of  his  mother.  It  was  octag- 
onal, ^22  feet  high,  slightly  tapering,  and  consistc<l  of 
nine  stories,  each  provided  with  a  gallery  and  a  projecting 
roof,  from  whose  corners  bells  were  suspended.  In  the  in- 
terior a  spiral  staircase  lecl  to  the  summit,  formed  by  an 
elegant  spire,  on  the  top  of  which  rested  a  ball  of  brass 
overlaid  with  gold.  The  imperial  tombs  arc  remarkable 
for  the  avenue  of  colossal  sepulchral  statues  which  leads  to 
them,  but  the  place  is  much  disturbed.  Of  tlie  palace 
only  a  few  ruins  arc  left.  Tho  square  tower,  hO  feet  high, 
on  the  top  of  whicli  is  placed  a  gigantic  statue  of  a  turtle, 
is  still  stamling.  The  imperial  government  has  made  sev- 
eral attempts  to  revive  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
place,  but  without  success.  Although  the  city  has  been 
made  a  free  port,  its  commerce  is  inconsiderable:  it  is 
visited  bv  very  few  foreigners.  Its  present  population  is 
estimated  at  :JOn,000. 

Xan'scmondf  county  of  S.  E.  Virginia,  extending  N. 
from  the  North  Carolina  lino  to  James  Kiver.  Area,  ;J7J 
square  mile^s.  It  is  bounded  \V.  by  the  Blackwaler  River. 
The  S.  E.  portion  is  a  part  of  the  Dismal  .Swamp.  Live- 
stock and  corn  are  lca<ling  products;  but  of  late  attention 
is  given  to  raising  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  Northern 
markets.  The  county  is  traversed  by  Xansemond  Kiver. 
Jericho  Canal,  and  the  Atlantic  ^Mississippi  and  Ohio  and 
tho  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  11.  Ks.  Cap.  Suffolk.  Pop. 
11,576, 

Nansemond  River,  a  small  stream  of  Xansemond 
CO.,  Va.,  whoso  lower  course  becomes  a  wide  tidal  estuary 
opening  into  Hampton  Uoads.  It  is  navigable  20  miles  to 
Suffolk. 

Xaiitnliala,  tp.  of  Macon  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  38.*^. 

Nantes  fane.  Cnudivtucum  or  A*am»eJf«],  city  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Loire-Inf^rieurc,  stands  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Loire.  3t  miles  from  its  mouth,  at  the 
influx  of  the  Erdre  and  tho  Sevre-Xantaise,  and  commu- 
nicates with  ISrcst  by  a  canal.  The  quays,  boulevards, 
and  promenades  along  tho  Erdre  are  very  elegant,  and  the 
whole  modern  portion  of  the  city  is  regular  and  hand- 
some. Tho  most  remarkable  architectural  monuments 
arc — tho  cathedral,  built  in  tho  fifteenth  century,  with 
its  towers  hardly  rising  above  the  roof,  but  contain- 
ing tho  splendid  monuments  of  Queen  Anne,  of  Francis 
II.,  tho  last  duke  of  Brelagne.  and  his  wife.  Margaret  of 
Foix;  tho  castle,  commenced  in  "J38.  in  which  Henry  IV. 
signed  the  Edict  of  Nantes  .Apr.  LI,  1398.  and  in  which 
many  of  tho  French  kings  resided  temporarily :  the  bourse, 
a  modern  building,  and  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in 
France,  etc.  The  city  has  a  lycoum.  which  among  other 
disciplines  also  gives  lectures  on  bot;inv.  a  school  of 
navigation,  different  commercial  and  industrial  schools,  a 
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public  library,  a  botanical  garden,  a  museum  of  antiquities, 
and  an  art-gallery.  The  principal  branch  of  the  industry 
of  Nantes  is  t-hipbuildino;  and  the  production  of  all  kinds 
of  objects  necessary  to  the  outfit  of  a  vessel — anchors,  ca- 
bles, cordage,  sailcloth,  biscuits,  preserved  meat,  etc.  In 
ISGo  the  city  possessed,  besides  coasters  and  river-craft, 
745  sbips,  of"l34,962  tons  burden.  Sugar-refining  and  the 
manufacture  of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  calicoes,  flannels, 
musical,  mathematical,  and  optical  instruments,  chemicals, 
leather,  brandy,  etc.,  are  also  extensively  carried  on.  The 
commerce  is  very  considerable.  The  harbor,  formed  by  an 
arm  of  the  Loire,  can  accommodate  200  vessels,  and  recent 
improvements  in  the  river-bed  have  made  it  possible  for 
large  vessels,  which  formerly  were  compelled  to  load  and 
unload  at  Paimbunif  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  reach 
the  harbor.     Pop.  118.517. 

Nan'ticoke,  tp.  of  Sussex  co.,  Del.     Pop.  2070. 

Nanticoke,  tp.  of  Broome  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  105S. 

Nanticoke,  post-v,  of  Hanover  tp..  Luzerne  co,.  Pa., 
on  the  S.  b:ink  of  the  E.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and 
on  a  branch  of  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna.  10  miles  by 
rail  from  Wilkesbarre.  West  Nanticoke  is  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  in  Plymouth  tp..  and  on  the  Lackawanna 
and  Bloomsburg  R.  R.,  24  miles  S.  W.  from  Scranton.  Both 
places  have  coal-mines. 

Nantuck'et,  county  of  S.  E.  Massachusetts,  consists  of 
the  island  of  Nantucket  and  four  smaller  islands.  The 
islands  have  a  light  soil,  and  are  nearly  destitute  of  trees. 
The  county  contains  but  one  townsliij),  that  of  Nantucket 
(which  seel.     Area,  60  square  miles.     Pop.  4123. 

Nantucket,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Nantucket  co., 
Mass.,  on  an  island  28  miles  from  Cape  Cod  peninsula.  It 
has  2  banks,  1  weekly  newspaper,  several  hotels,  and  stores. 
It  was  formerly  extensively  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery. 

Pop.  41  2o.  En.  •*  IXQl'IRER  AND  MiRROR." 

Nant'wich,  town  of  Cheshire.  England,  is  noted  for  its 
salt-works  and  manufactures  of  cheese,  shoes,  and  gloves. 
Pop.  0825. 

Naii'uet,  post-v.  of  Clarkstown  tp..  Rockland  co.,  N.  Y.. 
on  the  Piermont  branch  of  the  Erie  R.  R.  and  on  the  Hack- 
ensack  and  New  York  Extension  R.  R.,  11  miles  N.  W.  of 
Piermont. 

Na'pa,  county  of  California,  extending  N.  from  San 
Pablo  Bay.  Area,  703  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by 
mountain-ridges  and  deeji,  beautiful,  and  fertile  valleys. 
Grain,  wool,  fruit,  and  wine  are  leading  products.  The 
countv  is  traversed  bv  the  California  Pacific  11.  R.  Cap. 
Napa  City.     Pop.  7103. 

Napa  City,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Napa  co.,  Cal.,  40 
miles  by  rail  from  San  Francisco.  It  has  good  educational 
advantages,  9  churches,  a  public  library,  1  plough  factory, 
2  tanneries,  a  saw  and  planing  mill,  1  daily  and  2  weekly 
newspapers,  and  2  fire  companies.  The  State  insane  asy- 
lum is  li  miles  from  the  city.  Pop.  of  v.  1879;  of  tp. 
3701.  A.  A.  R.  Uttixg,  Ed.  '*  Napa  Reporter." 

Napanee',  post-v.,  cap.  of  Lennox  co.,  Ont.,  Canada, 
on  the  navigable  Napaneo  River  and  the  (Jrand  Trunk 
Railway,  2(5  miles  W.  of  Kingston,  contains  a  court-house 
and  an  exhibition  building;  has  a  large  trade,  a  number 
of  mills  and  factories,  and  3  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  of 
sub-district,  2967. 

Na'perville,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Du  Page  co.,  III.,  on  the 
Du  Page  River  and  on  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy 
R.  R.,  has  1  weekly  newspa])er,  and  is  the  seat  of  North- 
west College,  under  the  direction  of  the  Evangelical  Asso- 
ciation, and  founded  in  ISOl.  Pop.  of  v.  1713  ;  of  tp.,  ex- 
clusive of  part  of  v.,  1220. 

Naph'tali  [Ileb.  wriaj],  the  sixth  son  of  Jacob,  by 
Bilhah,  the  handmaid  of  Rachel.  The  tribe  of  Naphtali 
numbered  53,4011  fighting-men  before  Sinai,  and  45,400  at 
the  entrance  into  the  promised  country.  It  was  settled  in 
Northern  (lalilcc  from  the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon  to  Lake 
Gcnesarcth  ;    Kedesh  was  its  principal  town. 

Naph'tha   (Or.  vd^da],  a  name  formerly  applied  to  a 
great  variety  of  volatile,  mobile,  strong-smelling,  inflam- 
mable liquids,  chicfiy  ethers,  as  the  ethylic  sulphate,  ni- 
trate, and  acetate,  which  were  call<Ml  Xii))htha  vitriolic  N. 
nitri,  AT.  arcti.      Metiiylic   Ai.con<u,   ( « hi(di    see)   is   still 
known  as  wood-naphthft.      More  rcccntiv  the  term  "  naph- 
tha "  has  been  restricted  to  the  lirinid  hydrocarbons,  tlie  ' 
natural  petroleum,  or  some  of  its  more  volatile  products,  or 
to  the  inflammable  liquids  produced  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  organic  bodies.     The  following  are  tlio  more  important  j 
naphthas:  (I)  Mincntl  or  natirp  unphthn.  pctrolouin  (sec  i 
pETitoLEUM) ;    (2)   pctro/fiim    uaphthu,    the    more    vtdjitile  ' 
porti()n  of  ]>etroleum,  which  is  collected  separately  during  I 
the  distiilntion.  and  either  sold  as  crude  naphtha  or  frac-  I 
tioncd  into  gasoline,  refined  naphtha,  and   benzine.   (See  I 


Petroleum.)  (3)  Shale  naphtha,  obtained  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  bituminous  shales  or  schists.  (See  Kerosene,  Oil 
FRO:\i  Shale.)  (4)  Boghead  or  lialhgate  naphtha,  pkototjen, 
■prtriJ/iHe  oil,  kerosene,  etc.,  similar  to  shale  naphtha,  dis- 
tilled from  boghead  shale  of  Torbani  Hill,  Scotland.  (See 
Oil  from  Shale.)  (6)  Coal  oil,  phntor/cue,  kerunene,  etc.,  dis- 
tilled from  bituminous  coals,  as  the  Breckinridge  coal  of 
Kentucky,  or  from  rich  asphaltic  minerals,  as  the  albertite 
of  Nova  Scotia,  the  graharaite  of  West  Virginia,  or  the 
Hartley  mineral  of  Australia.  {See  Oil  from  Coal.)  (6) 
Coal-tar  naphtha,  the  more  volatile  portions  of  coal-tar, 
consisting  chiefly  of  benzol,  toluol,  xylol,  etc.  (See  Tar 
and  GAS-LIfiHTINfi.)  (7)  Hone  naphtha,  bone  oil,  Dippel'a 
oil,  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  with  certain  organic  bases, 
pyrrol,  pyridine,  etc.,  obtained  from  the  tar  of  bones  and 
otheranimal  substances.  (See  Tar.)  (8)  Oil  of  icood-tar  is 
properly  a  naphtha,  being  the  more  volatile  portion  of 
wood-tar.  (See  Tar.)  (9)  Camitchove  naphtha,  caout- 
choncine.     (See  Indlv-rubber.) 

All  these  nnphthas,  except  methylic  alcohol  (icood- 
nnphtha)  and  caoutchoucine,  consist  of  hydrocarbons,  be- 
longing chiefly  to  the  marsh-gas  series  or  the  benzol 
scries:  the  former  when  found  in  nature  {petroleum)  or 
produced  at  low  red  heats  {shale  oil,  coal  oil,  etc.),  the 
latter  when  formed  at  high  temperatures,  as  coal-tar  naph- 
tha. C.  F.  Chandler. 

Naphtha  Gas.     See  Petroleum. 

Naph'thalene  (CioHg),  a  hydrocarbon  found  among 
the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  bituminous 
coal.  (See  Gas-lighting  and  Hvdrocarboxs.)  It  occurs 
in  Rangoon  petroleum  and  the  tar  of  shale  oil.  Accord- 
ing to  Berthelot,  it  may  be  formed  synthetically  by  sub- 
stituting 2  equivalents  of  acetylene  (C2H2)  for  2  of  hydro- 
gen in  benzol  (CcHe).  It  is  formed  by  passing  the  vapors 
of  several  other  hydrocarbons  through  a  red-hot  tube,  as 
toluene  (C7H8).  xylene  ( CsHio  1.  cumene  ( C9H12).  or  mixtures 
of  ethylene  (C2H4)  with  benzol  (Cells),  cinnamene  (CgHg), 
anthracene  (C14U10),  or  chrysene  (CigHn).  Alcohol  nnd 
ether  vapor,  and  even  ethylene  and  vapors  of  acetic  acid, 
petroleum,  essential  oils,  etc..  yield  some  na])hthalene  when 
passed  through  red-hot  tubes.  Soot  and  lampblack  con- 
tain naphthalene.  Sulphide  of  carbon  vapor  mixed  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  both  mixed  with  carbonic  anhy- 
dride (CO2),  yield  naphthalene  when  passed  over  spongy 
iron  or  copper  at  a  dull  red  heat.  Protochloride  of  car- 
bon (C2CI2),  when  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  with  hy- 
drogen, yields  naphthalene. 

Preparation. — Crude  "dead  oil."  the  heavy  oil  of  coal- 
tar,  deposits  large  quantities  of  impure  najihthalenc.  which 
constitutes  the  material  from  which  naphthalene  is  pre- 
])ared  by  a  simple  process  of  purification  by  sublimation. 
By  treatment  with  acids  nnd  alkalies  the  last  traces  of  im- 
purity are  removed.    (See  J.  pr.  Chem..  cii.  20.) 

Properties.  —  Na])hthalene  appears  in  brilliant  white, 
scaly  crystals,  very  friable,  strongly  and  unpleasantly 
odorous.  The  disagreeable  odor  is  said  by  Balld  to  be 
due  to  leucoline  oil.  which  can  be  separated  by  boiling  it 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  precipitating  the  resulting 
brown  solution  with  ammonia.  Specific  gravitv  1.153.  It 
melts  at  174.5°  F.  (79.2°  C),  and  boils  at  424.5°  F.  (218°  C). 
It  sublimes  at  low  temperatures  and  evaporates  in  the  air. 
It  is  insoluble  in  cold,  and  almost  insoluble  in  boiling 
water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  etlirr.  fatty  and 
essential  oils,  and  most  oils  (naphthas)  obtained  by  de- 
structive distillation,  in  acetic  and  oxalic  acids.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  stable  of  the  more  complex  hydrocarbons,  and 
withstands  very  high  temperatures  without  decomposition, 
provided  oxygen  be  iihscnt.  It  dissolves  in  warm  sulphuric 
acid,  forming  two  crystallizable  aciils — snljdm-naphthalic 
or  naphthnlenc-sulphonic  acid  (CioHtTISOs)  and  disulpho- 
naphthalieornnphthalene-disulphonicacid(<'ioHfif  HSOa)^). 
Naphthalene  unites  directly  with  i  atoms  of  chlorine  and 
bromine.  Chlorine  also  produces  substitution  jtrodncts, 
replacing  from  1  to  S  atoms  of  hydrogen  :  bromine  replaces 
from  1  to  4  atoms.  Derivatives  containing  lM)th  CI  and  Br 
arc  known  as  CioHaBi'aCb.  All  these  substitution  prod- 
ucts unite  with  4  atoms  of  chlorine  or  bromine.  Nitric 
acid  produces  three  substitution  products,  replacing  1,  2, 
or  3  atoms  of  hydrogen  with  a  corresponding  quantity  of 
nitryl  (NO-j).  The  first  nitro-naplithak-iie  (CioHtNO^)  is 
(•onverted  by  reducing  agents  into  naphthyhimine  (C10H7 
NH-j),  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  naplithalene  that 
aniline  does  to  benzol.  The  nitro-naphthalenes  correspond 
to  nitro-benzol,nitro-eelluloso(  gun -cotton),  nitro-glycorine, 
anil  nitro-phcnol  (j)icric  acid).  By  an  indirect  process  Ha 
in  naplithiilciic  may  be  re])lnceil  by  O2.  pitiducing  naphtha- 
quitioue  ( C|nli(;0_.).  which  bears  the  snirio  rchitirm  to  naph- 
thalene that  quinono  bears  to  benzol  and  anthraquinone  to 
anthracene.  (See  Anteirackne  and  Alizarine.)  Some 
years  since  Rcmssin  prepared  a  substance  which  he  sup- 
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u(i?t!(l  tfi  lie  arllflolal  nli'/aiini\  tin'  mn-t  irti|.<.rtuMt  cnlur 
im;;  iniiltiT  nf  nnnlilor.  Ali/uiiiii'  whm  at  llmt  lime  Hii|.|mH("l 
ta  111*  ti  ilorivHtivt-'  nf  n:i|iliUiiilfiH-.  iis  ln.tli  .vh-M  iilillmlin 
iM^iil.  lloiiM(*iirM  jiidiliirl  wiiH  not  iili/jtr'mu,  lui'l  Iihm  nnt 
provorl  t(!  jioHMwi'M  any  viiliu)  iiH  n  ilvu.  It  in  (riillcil  iiapli- 
thiizariiic,  mihI  in  «lin\yiiii|ilillir(-f|iiiiir>iii'  ( ('ifill4*>7(**na).) 

A'.'/.A/A.f/'M*'  r,.l,„H'.  Many  "I  IIh-  ilrri  vhI  ivi-M  (.f  iiaipli- 
tluilnni  cxliiliit  liuiintiriil  ami  iiilciifi:  cnlnrf*.  Wnt  ii  tfW  only 
!iav(!  I.orn  iuiiiul  availablo  iih  dyon.  (I)  MartiiiH  y<!lIow, 
Mam'ht!-ttT  yallnw.  i'Hi,»-  il'fr,  in  tlio  amiiKniiuin  (Milcitiiii  "r 
Ho'lhiin  ,^iil(  nf  .linilr..  naplithyrn-  m-i'I.  It  i"*  Itrc|iari>.l  by 
triMitiiiic  liy-in.rlilMi-iilr  nl'  rini-lilliylarninc  with  iiitrilt-  of 
jxitiissitun,  aixl  liciiliii^  tlm  ic-Htilling  (iin/.onaplilliol  with 
iiiliii!  acid : 

NA|ih(liylnnilii«.  ninEon*|ihihol. 

("luHuN  (  UNO,  -  211,0  f  CioHflNa- 

Dliunrnu'lillHil.  Ilinllro-iiniOilhyllc  orltl. 

Martins  yi-llow  ituimrlr*  (>  wool  and  i-ilk,  without  thtinid  of 
a  uiordtint,  yellow  tiur><  Croin  h-mori  yi-Unw  t«i  j^ohh-n  yt-llow, 
wliirh  iini  not  alTfi-tiMl  hy  f^tciiniin);.  I'it-ric  acid  imiiarta 
siniihir  tint:^.  hut  it  in  vohitili/.rd  by  steam.  Martins  yel- 
low is  not  only  used  for  dycinjf  yellow,  bnt  aluo  to  modify 
the  huo  of  aniline  reil,  (2)  Vietoria  yellow  or  dinitr<»- 
naphthol  (('i,)ll:,(  NO.j).jOlI)  iM  isrnniirie  with  hinitro-na]i)i- 
tliylie  aeid.  and  is  also  a  beautiful  yellow  dyo  wbieb  rc- 
([uires  no  mordant  fm-  eitlier  silk  or  wool.  It  is  premired 
as  follows:  ••  One  part  of  naphthalene  is  niixerl  witli  two 
|uir{.s  of  e(»n(rentrtited  sulphurle  acid,  and  lieatetl  on  a 
water-biith  until  the  solution  is  eompleto;  the  8ulpbo- 
naphthalie  aeid  so  obtained  is  saturated  with  soda,  and  tho 
solution  is  e\  npnratc-d  to  dryne-ss.  The  sulpho  naphlhabito 
of  soda  is  next  fused  with  enustie  sfxhi.  ami  the  mass  re- 
snltin;;  from  this  o|)(M'ation  is  dissolved  in  water  an<l  su]>er- 
saturated  with  IICI,  whereby  napbtlml,  or  hydriito  of  naph- 
thyle,  is  separated.  'I'his  suhstanco  is  next  boiled  witli  a 
mixture  of  siiiphurie  iiiid  nitric  aeirls,  yieldinj;  binitro- 
niiphtbol,  the  yellow  eoloriii^-mattor ;  this  substance  is 
ohcmieally  difVeront  from,  but,  after  all,  isomeric  with,  tho 
so-called  Martins  yelhtw.or  binitro-naphtbylic  acid.  Tho 
formula  ('iidIfiN-j(*40._[  answers  for  botli  e((ually  well  ;  in- 
dustrially speakinj;,  both  substan<'es  approach  eaeh  other, 
t'l  sucli  a  ileKree  that,  they  may  bo  considered  identical; 
liotb  are  best  used  in  the  «tato  of  ammoniacal  salt,  this  being 
tlie  most  readily  solulile  salt  for  eaeh.  These  materials  are 
emjdoycil  at  l*aris  fur  tho  adulteration  of  t;ambo;;e,  and 
very  largely  used  fitr  the  cohn-a(i()n  of  artititial  flowers, 
leather  ;;loves,  etc."  (.'!)  Maijiiala  red,  naphthalene  red, 
naphthylnmine  red.  roseo-naphtlmlone,  is  ;;enoratcd  frinn 
'A  molecules  of  naphthybimine  by  the  elimination  of  ;{  molo- 
culos  of  hydroj;en  : 

Nikphthvliinilno.  Mafr<1nla  rrd. 

afj,;H..N-3H2-C3oHaiN,. 
This  change  is  effected  by  treatin*;  naphthylamine  with 
stannic  or  mercuric  chloride,  mercuric  nitrate,  etc.,  tho  re- 
agents which  arc  cmjdoyed  to  jiroducc  aniline  red  by  a  simi- 
lar reaction.  The  process  is  somewhat  uncertain.  A  bet- 
tor process  consists  in  first  converting  the  napbthylamino 
into  azodinapbthj-l-diamine  by  tho  action  of  nitrous  acid : 

Naiilitliyliiinuie.  Asodinaphthvl-dinmlnc. 

2t„,HyN      i      IINO2    -    CjoHi^Ny     +     2H2O. 

By  the  action  of  napbthylamino  this  compound  is  converted 
into  magdala  red  : 

Aiodinnphthvl-'Iiumine.     Niiplithvlamfrio.  Magdaln  red. 

(■20H15N3  -  ('lolryN       -       NH3    -f    CsoIIjlM.V 

Tho  protluct  appear-  in  commerce  as  a  dark-brown,  .some- 
what crystalline  powder,  which  is  tho  chloride  of  the  base. 
In  tinctorial  power  it  eijuals  aniline  red,  while  it  surpasses 
it  in  being  a  very  fast  color.  It  can  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  aniline  reel  by  the  following  reaction:  On 
pouring  a  few  drops  of  its  concentrated  solution'iuto  a 
cylindrical  vessel  tilled  \vith  alcohol,  a  liquid  is  formed 
perfectly  transparent,  with  light  rose-color  by  transmitted 
light,  but  exhibiting  in  reflected  light  a  strong  and  peculiar 
flnoreseenee,  giving  an  appearance  of  opacity,  as  if  a  pre- 
cipitate were  being  formed,  and  diffusing  itself  through  (ho 
liquid  in  clouds  of  a  liery-reil  color.  (-1)  Napbthylamino 
violets  and  blues  aro  jiroiluecd  by  the  same  reactions  em- 
ployed in  converting  aniline  red  into  vi<dets  and  blues 
(see  Aniijnk  Coi.ohs)  ;  /.  ,-.  reidaeing  in  magdala  red  I,  2, 
or  ;i  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  methyl,  ethyl,  phenyl,  etc.  They 
may  also  be  produced  by  treating  naphthylamine  with 
mercuric  nitrnte  (  Wihl>r)  ;  by  substituting  the  radical 
naphthyl  (('loH;)  f-u'  liydrogen  in  aniline  an<i  toluidin 
(./.  W'ttfjf):  from  rosaniline  and  mono-bromnaplithalenc, 
and  from  rosaniline  and  napbthylamino  (.V.  UtiNu).  IJIumer- 
Zweifel  (f>iii;ff.  pnhft.  J.,  excvi.  (>(>)  produces  naphthyl- 
amine violet  directly  on  the  fibre  by  printiug  linen  or  cotton 
stulTs  with  a  solution  containing  in  a  litre  of  suitable  thick- 
ening material  iiO  grammes  of  naphthylamine  hydrochloride 
and  lo  grammes  of  cupric  chloride  solution  of  IS*'  B.  For 
Vol.  Ill, — 15 


dyoing  tho  thickening  mitt<>ri»t  \n  omlttd,  nnd  tho  Ruprlo 
(dilorlile  iii  reduced  by  a  fourlh.  \\y  inereafting  or  diniln- 
inhiiig  the  quunlity  of  napblbylamine  ruilt  the  ndor  may  be 
tnadedarkcror  lighter.  Tho  printed  or  dyed  Htu lift  are  left 
for  two  or  three  tUvyn  in  the  oxidi/.ing  cbaniber  ut  a  tern 
poralure  of  77"  I*'.  (2.'/'  C),  aipl  tbo  colors  fixed  by  wash- 
ing with  Hoap-water.  Alkalino  bathtt  render  the  color  rcd- 
dinh,  a^^id  balliH  make  it  bluiNJi.  A.  Kiidmayer  iliimjl. 
j,uhit.  J.,  excvi.  fi")  ban  given  a  i<imilur  nroeesM,  uMing 
chlorate  of  potasMium  instead  of  eupric  ehlori'ie.  (.'>)rbInro- 
iiaphlbulic  or  ehlor-oxy naphthalie  acid  (('mll^ClOa).  When 
nap  lit  hill  t>no  is  heated  with  idilorate  of  potiir-xiitui  nnd 
hydroeblorio  aci<).  a  mixture  of  ebtoro-naphlbalene  and 
bicbloru-napbthalene  is  obtained.  Jty  beating  thene  with 
nitric  ucid  a  mixture  of  plitbalic  acid  and  (ddoride  of 
ehlor-oxynaphthyl  is  proiluced.  The  latter  compound,  on 
being  heated  with  an  alkali,  is  converted  into  thf;  new  acid. 
In  a  free  etate  tho  eblor-oxynaplitlialic  acid  is  yellow  :  it 
formH  beautifully-colored  salts  with  baryta,  zinc,  and  oop- 
y>or.  It  dyes  wool  ttcarlet  without  a  mordant,  but  seitrcciy 
produces  any  change  on  cotton  mordanted  with  aluminii 
or  iron.  This  acid  almost  rivals  turmeric  and  litmus  in  itn 
sensibility  to  alkalies.  Paper  stained  with  a  very  ililuto 
alcoholic  Holution  assumcH  a  red  color  in  ammoniucal  vu- 
pors. 

Itrnzoic  And,  /mm  Nnphtlifth.nf. — By  converting  the 
phthalic  ncid  mentioned  above  into  a  calcium  salt  and 
lieating  with  Plaked  lime  to  002^  or  fillH"  !•'.  (:{.>0O-.17tl° 
C),  it  i«  converted  into  benzoatc  of  calcium,  from  which 
tlio  aoitl  is  easily  separated.  The  preparation  of  benzoic 
acid  ami  cbloro-nnphthalic  acid  by  these  ]>rocC9sc.s  is  car- 
ried out  on  a  large  scale  in  France. 

Litrruturr. — AValts's  Ifi'rf.  and  supplementa :  Wagner's 
frrhno/ittfjf  and  Jnhr*:Mhrrir/it  ;  JahrrMfn^rirht  fft-r  Clninte  ; 
Th.  f'lmteau,  Coufrurg  ti'Auih'ur,  d'Aridc  phSni^ne,  el  tie 
NnphthnUuc  f Paris.  l^fiR);  M.  HallA.  Dan  Suphthnlht  mul 
Hfiuf  Dvrivnte  ( Braunschwoig,  1H70);  Dr.  P.  A.  Bolley, 
Die  vhinninrhc  Trrfiut/finfie  der  Spinn/ilitei'U  ;  M.  P.  Schiitz- 
enbergcr,  Die  Fnrbfttoffr  (Berlin.  'l8«S-70) ;  W.  Crooks. 
Handbook  of  Dyeing  and  Calico- Prinlinf/  (Lnndon,  1H74). 

('.   F.   ('HANOI. 1:11. 

Nnphthnlization  of  (-as,  or  f'nrhiirrltin;;  (•ns, 

the  process  by  which  the  illuminating  power  is  increased 
by  adding  to  it  a  small  quantity.  10  to  |0  grains  per  cubic 
foot,  of  coal-tar  naphtha  (benzol)  or  petroleum  na]>btha. 
{Sec  artic  Ic  < J  as-i.igiiti.n*;.)  C.  F.  Ciiandler. 

Naphthylamine.    Sco  NApnTiiALENE. 

Na'pier,  tp.  of  Bedford  cc,  Pn.     Pop,  1825. 

Napier,  an  eminent  noble  family  of  Scotland  whoso 
principal  peerage  date-'  in  that  country  from  lfi27.  The 
peerage  of  Napier  of  Magdala  was  created  in  ISHS  (  I'nitcd 
Kingdom).  Besides  the  eminent  names  mentioned  below, 
other  im])ortant  members  of  the  family  have  been  Sir 
CuAiii-KS  .Iahks  Nai'Ikr,  b.  Aug.  10.  17t>2;  the  conqueror 
of  Scintle.  an  able  writer,  distinguished  in  the  Peninsula, 
in  North  America  (ISKl).  nnd  in  India.  1».  Aug.  2'.t.  Is.'.;i. 
—  lU.  Hon.  Sir  Joskimi  Nai-if.r,  Bart.,  P.  C,  (i.  V.,  I).  (\  h., 
LL.I>.,  b.  Dec.  2.'),  1)^04;  was  attorney-general  for  Ireland 
1862,  and  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland. — Wim.iam  .Iohx,  ninth 
Baron  Napier  (1787-lS;Ut.  a  distinguishc<I  naval  officer. 
who  commanded  in  the  war  of  18.14  in  China,  and  d.  there. 

Napier  (Admiral  Sir  Chari-es  Joun),  K.  C.  B.,  son  of 
Ca])t.  Charles  Napier,  K.  N.,  and  grandson  of  Francis,  fifth 
Lord  Napier,  b.  at  Merchiston  Castle,  Stirlingshire.  Scot- 
land, Mar.  0.  1780;  cnterecl  tho  navy  at  the  ago  of  thir- 
teen; was  appointed  lieutenant  in  1806;  made  commander 
of  tho  Uecruit  (18  guns)  in  ISOS;  was  distinguished  in 
naval  engagements  with  French  vessels  and  at  llie  enpturo 
of  Martinique,  obtaining  a  post-captaincy  for  his  gallantry 
(Apr.,  1809);  served  as  a  vidunteer  in  the  British  army  in 
Portugal,  in  company  with  bis  three  cousins,  who  were 
known  as  '•  WolHngtitn's  colonels  :'*  became  commander  of 
tlie  Thames  (.•{2  guns)  in  1811.  and  inflicted  great  damage 
ujion  the  French  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  was  engaged  in 
the  British  naval  operations  in  the  Potomac  and  against 
Baltimore  in  1814;  .settled  in  Paris  after  the  peace,  and  es- 
tablished the  first  steamc-s  on  the  Seine;  was  ]daeed  on 
naval  duty  on  the  coast  <d"  Portugal  in  I82it:  accepted  from 
I>om  Pedro  in  18.'1.3  tho  command  of  the  squadron  of  (he 
young  queen ;  inflicted  upon  tho  fleet  of  Dom  Miguel  a  de- 
cisive defeat  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  July  5,  for  which  he  was 
made  Viscount  St.  Vincent  in  the  Portuguese  nobility  and 
admiral-in-chief  of  the  Portuguese  navy.  In  I8;i9  he  re- 
sumed service  in  the  British  navy:  was  engaged  as  com- 
modore on  the  coast  of  Syria  in  1840,  when  he  stormed 
Sidon  with  a  land-force,  captured  Acre,  blockaded  Alex- 
andria, and  concluded  a  convention  with  Mehemct  AH. 
for  which  services  he  wa,'*  knighted.  He  sat  in  Parliament 
1841-47;  was  appointo'l  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and 
given  command  of  tho  Channel  fleet  in  1847  j  made  vice- 
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admiral  May,  1S53;  commander  of  the  Baltic  fleet  in  the 
war  with  Russia  1854.  and  captured  Bomarsimd,  but  failed 
to  re;ilize  the  expectations  formed  from  his  brilliant  ante- 
cedents :  was  made  admiral  of  the  blue  1858,  and  sat  in 
Parliament  for  Southwark  from  1855  till  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  Mcrchiston  Hall,  Hampshire,  England,  Nov. 
fi.  1860.  Ho  wrote  -411  Accou7it  of  the  War  in  Portttijat 
(IS.3fi)  and  The  War  in  Si/ria  {1842),  and  furnished  mate- 
rials for  a  History  of  the  Bailie  Campaign  (1857).  (See  his 
Life  and  Correspondenee,  by  Maj.-Gen.  E.  Napier,  1862.) 

Pf apier  (Sir  Fkantis),  tenth  Barox,  K.  S.,  P.  C,  Bart., 
b.  Pept.  15,  1819;  succeeded  his  father  1S.34;  British  min- 
ister at  Washington  1857-5S  ;  at  the  Hague  1858-60;  was 
sworn  of  the  privy  council  1861 ;  was  British  ambassador 
to  Russia  lSGl-64;  at  Berlin  1864-66;  governor  of  Madras 
1866-72. 

Napier  (.Tonx),  laird  of  Merchiston,  b.  at  Merchiston 
Castle,  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1550  ;  studied  at  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew's  ;  spent  several  years  in  travels 
in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  on  his  return  entered  upon 
a  life  of  studious  leisure.  He  first  became  known  as  an 
author  by  his  Plain  Discovert/  of  the  Whole  Revelation  of 
St.  John  (151).".),  giving  in  the  dedicition  some  wholesome 
advice  to  King  James  upon  the  reformof  his  "house,  fam- 
ily, and  court?'  About  this  time  he  was  engaged  in  re- 
searches into  the  construction  of  warlike  machines,  and  a 
letter  to  Anthony  Bacon,  dated  in  1596,  describes  his  in- 
vention of  a  mirror  to  set  fire  to  ships  by  reflecting  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  of  an  instrument  for  scattering  shot 
over  a  wide  area  ;  but  these  inventions  seem  never  to  have 
been  tested  or  even  perfected.  In  1614  he  published  his 
great  discovery  of  logarithms  in  a  work  entitled  Mirifiei 
Lni/arithtnoruin  Canonie  DcHCriptio,  which,  according  to 
Kepler,  he  hiid  indicated  as  early  as  1594  in  a  letter  to 
Tycho  Brahe.  In  1617  he  published  liabdologise,  sen  Nn- 
m'erationis  per  Viripdaa  Libri  duo.  describing  the  invention 
known  as  Napier's  Boxes  (which  see).  He  d.  at  Merchis- 
ton .\pr.  4,  1617.  His  son  Robert  published  1619  a  post- 
humous work,  Mirifiei  Lorptrithmorum  Canonie  Constructio, 
explaining  the  method  of  constructing  tables  of  logarithms. 
Archibald,  his  eldest  son,  was  created  Lord  Napier  in 
1627,  and  was  ancestor  of  the  Napiers  of  military  and 
naval  celebrity  in  modern  times.  Biographies  of  Napier 
were  published  by  the  earl  of  Buehan  (1787)  and  by  Mark 
Napier  (1834). 

Napier  (Macvey),  b.  in  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  Apr. 
12.  1776  ;  studied  law;  became  writer  to  the  Signet  1799; 
published  in  1817  an  essay  on  the  Philonophlcal  Writinrpi 
of  Lord  Harnn  :  edited  the  S'npplement  to  the  Eneyclopsedia 
Dritanniea  (6  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1815-24) ;  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  conveyancing  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
1825  :  edited  the  Edinhurfjh  Review  for  seventeen  years 
(1829—46);  superintended  the  7th  ed.  of  the  Enrtp-lopirdin 
Britanniea  (18.30-42) ;  was  for  many  years  librarian  to  the 
Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet,  and  became  in  1837  one 
of  the  principal  clerks  to  the  court  of  sessions.  D.  at  Ed- 
inburgh Feb.  11.  IS  17.  A  posthumous  work  by  Prof.  Napier, 
Lord  Bacon  and  Sir  Walter  Raleif/h,  appeared  in  1853. 

Napier  (Robert),  b.  at  Dumbarton,  Scotland,  .Tune  18, 
1791,  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  .and  was  apprenticed  to 
that  trade:  set  up  a  blacksmith's  establishment  at  Glas- 
gow in  1815;  engaged  in  iron-founding  and  engineering 
in  1821  :  began  to  construct  engines  for  steamers  in  182.*!, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  an  extensive  business  ;  estab- 
lished in  1830  a  steam-packet  company;  built  in  1834  the 
machinery  for  the  vessels  of  the  Dundee  and  London 
.Steamship  Comy)any :  in  1836  fitted  out  the  Berenice 
steamer  for  the  East  India  Company  :  equip[)ed  the  Brit- 
ish Queen  to  ply  to  New  York  in  1S39.  and  in  1840  fur- 
nished to  the  Cunard  Companv  its  first  four  vessels.  In 
1853  he  fitted  out  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  the  largest 
vessel  in  the  Hritish  navy;  admitted  hissfms  into  partner- 
ship in  the  same  year  ;  built  for  the  British  admiralty  the 
Black  Prince,  of'filOO  tons,  in  1859.  and  the  Hector,  of 
4060  tons,  in  I860,  and  has  eonsti-ucted  many  steam-rams 
and  iron-clad  ships  of  war  for  foreign  governments.  Mr. 
Napier  received  the  great  gold  medal  of  honor  at  the  Paris 
Ex|iosition  of  1855.  and  has  been  president  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Mechanical  Enginecra. 

Napier  (Liout.-ficn.  Sir  Wii.t.iam  Frantis  Patrick), 
K.  C.  H.,  b.  at  Castletown.  Kildare.  Ireland,  Dec.  17,  1785, 
son  of  Col.  George  Napier,  great-grandson  of  the  fifth 
Lord  Napier,  brother  of  Sir  Charles  .lames  and  Col. 
George,  and  cousin  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who 
together  constituted  a  remarkable  assemblage  of  military, 
naval,  and  literary  talent,  all  being  descendants  of  the 
laird  of  Merchiston.  the  inventor  of  logarithms,  lie  en- 
tered the  army  in  1800  :  hecame  captain  1804  :  served  iil  the 
flioge  of  Copenhagen  1807  ;  accompanied  Sir  .John  Mt)Orc 
to  Portugal  1808;  was  wounded  at  .Almeida  1810,  and  at 


Cazal  Nova  1811;  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Busaco 
1810,  Fuentes  de  Onoro  1811,  Salamanca  1812,  Bidassoa 
1813,  and  Orthes  1814.  besides  many  minor  actions;  be- 
came major  181 1,  and  lieutenant-colonel  1813.  and  wrote  a 
Histort/  of  the  Wftr  in  the  Peninnnla  and  in  the  South  of 
France  from  1S07  to  I8I4  (6  vols.,  1828-40),  which  has 
been  very  variously  judged,  but  is  admitted  to  be  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  military  histories  of  modern  times. 
He  was  supplied  with  important  materials  by  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  Marshal  Soult,  ami  many  eminent  otficers, 
both  French  and  English.  His  wife,  a  niece  of  Charles 
James  Fox,  greatly  aided  him  by  translations  from  the 
French,  especially  the  cipher  correspondence  between  Na- 
poleon and  his  brother  Joseph,  king  of  ,Ppain.  This  his- 
tory called  forth  a  large  number  of  replies  and  criticisms 
from  officers  alluded  to  in  the  text,  and  the  later  editions 
contain  replies  printed  under  the  title  JnUiJieatory  Pieces. 
Napier  was  made  colonel  in  1830,  major-general  1841, 
lieutenant-governor  of  Guernsey  1842,  knighted  1848,  and 
made  lieutenant-general  1851.  He  devoted  his  later  years 
to  the  illustration  of  his  brother's  exploits  in  the  East, 
publishing  The  Conqucut  of  Scinde  (1845),  AdmlniHtration 
of  Scinde  (1851),  and  The  Life  of  Sir  Charles  Kapier 
(1857)  ;  he  also  issued  in  1855  Entjlish  Battles  and  Sieges 
in  the  Peninsnla,  consisting  of  p.assages  from  his  larger 
history,  revised  and  sometimes  rewritten.  D.  at  Scinde 
House,  Clapham,  Feb.  12,  1860.  The  aceompli.shed  Lady 
Napier  d.  a  few  weeks  later. — Capt.  Hf.nrv  Edward 
Napier,  youngest  brother  of  Sir  Charles  and  Sir  AVilliam, 
b.  Mar.  5,  1789,  served  in  the  navy,  wrote  an  extended 
Florentine  History  (6  vols.,  1846-47),  which  was  highly 
commended,  and  d.  Oct.  13,  1853. 

Napierian  Logarithms.  See  Logarithms,  by  Prof. 
W.  G.  Peck,  LL.D. 

Napier  of  Magdala  (Robert  Cornelius  Napier), 
Bakox,  b.  in  Ceylon,  in  1810,  son  of  Major  C.  F.  Napier 
of  the  Royal  Artillery  ;  was  educated  at  the  Military  Col- 
lege at  Addiscombe,  and  entered  the  Royal  Engineers  as 
second  lieutenant  in  1826;  served  throughout  the  Sutlej 
campaign  of  1845-46,  as  chief  engineer  in  the  battles  of 
Moodkee  and  Ferozeshah  (severely  wounded),  and  as 
brigade-major  of  engineers  at  the  battle  of  iSobraon  ;  served 
in  the  Punjaub  campaign  of  1848-49  :  was  chief  engineer 
and  wounded  during  the  siege  of  Mooltan  1849;  com- 
manding engineer  of  the  right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Goo- 
jerat  and  pursuit  of  the  Sikh  army  ;  actively  engaged 
throughout  the  Indian  mutiny  campaigns  ;  chief  of  staff 
to  Outram  in  1857.  and  distinguished  in  the  actions  lead- 
ing to  the  first  relief  of  Lucknow  and  subsequent  opera- 
tions :  brigadier  and  chief  engineer  at  the  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Lucknow  ;  commanded  a  brigade  at  the  capture  of 
Gwalior,  reducing  the  fort  of  Powrie  Aug.,  1858;  com- 
manded a  division  in  the  China  expeditionary  force,  and 
distinguished  throughout  the  campaign  resulting  in  the 
surrender  of  Pekin,  and  promoted  to  be  major-general  ; 
appointed  lieutenant-general  in  1867.  and  commanded  the 
.\byssinian  expedition  resulting  in  the  capture  of  Magdala 
and  release  of  the  British  prisoners.  (See  .Abyssinia  and 
Magdala.)  In  1868  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  for  his 
eminent  services,  and  nominated  a  G.  C.  B..  having  pre- 
viously been  made  C.  B.  and  K.  C.  B.  for  his  services  dur- 
ing the  Indian  mutiny.  Was  governor  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  India  1870-76.  when  transferred  to  Gibraltar  as 
governor.     In  1874  he  was  couimissioneil  general. 

Napier's  Bones  (or  Rods),  a  sit  of  tablets  of  bone, 
horn,  ivory,  or  other  material,  invented  by  the  mathema- 
tician Na[dcr  for  facilitating  niulti]>Ii<'atiiui  and  division. 
They  are  of  no  practical  use,  and  are  only  interesting  as  a 
matlieniatical  curiosity. 

Na'picrville,  county  of  Quebec,  Canada,  in  the  S.  W. 
of  the  province.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Montreal  Laehino 
and  Province  Line  Railway.  Cap.  Na]derville.  Pop. 
11,638. 

Napierville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Napiervillo  CO.,  Quebec, 
Cannda.  27  miles  S.  of  Montreal.  It  has  a  convent.  Pop. 
about  1000. 

Na'plOS  fit.  XapoU;  Gr.  NcapoUs'].  the  largest  and 
most  magnificently  situated  town  of  Italy,  lying  on  the 
bay  of  the  same  name,  in  hit.  40°  50'  N..  Ion.  14°  10'  E.. 
anil  enjoying  a  climate  of  rare  perfection.  Froin  tlie  curv- 
ing line  of  the  bay  the  city  ascends  from  the  Castello  dell' 
Ovo  to  the  top  of  the  Capodiinonte,  a  distance  of  more  than 
3  miles,  and  then  sweeps  round  the  summits  of  the  semi- 
circular hills  down  to  the  extreme  points  of  the  bay.  thus 
forming  a  crescent,  which,  beheld  from  the  sea,  ]ircsents  a 
(licturc  almost  unrivalled  in  its  kind.  Nothing,  however, 
can  exceed  the  view  from  the  heights  above  tlic  town,  the 
city  itself  and  its  populous  suburbs  extending  for  miles 
and  miles  along  the  bending  shore,  the  purple  watora  cf 
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ihu  hn\  iiiil  iltu  (tnn  beyond^  out  of  whioh  rixe  Irtrhiii  iin<l 
Ciipri  iiri'l  tht;  ^ihinm^  points  of  (>(i»<itil)nmiLru, .Snrri<ntij,  ftr. ; 
while  n^i  tliu  h-'lt  Suiiiiiia mill  \'uf<iiviuf<,  with  nil  thi'ir  grand 
ami  LruKit:  iir^HuuiuliuiiM,  urn  ^lMwiii>(  in  thr  li^ht  u|'  n  Pdiith- 
(irn  Mini.  Mxtunnivu  iiri  In  llie  hiiy.  tht*  hiirlmr  \>*  very  lim- 
iliMl,  iin-i  «hi|iM  r(f  witr  iiiid  nthrr  liirKO  vi-mul-Ih  find  Hiifwr 
iinclioFii^c  iMMir  liaiir.  TIk^  city  im  dmniniitud  ( rnlhcr  ihiin 
di)t'iuidi!il  I  on  till:  W.  Ity  the  cuMtlu  of  St.  Kliiio,  nncu  uf 
lininL'nHi'!  utrnn^ith,  whhih  urowiiM  the  hill  of  Sunt'  Krurtirio 
or  Siiirtdniio ;  on  IIhi  muiMido  iiro  Uie  fortruHHOH  of  CiihU'IIo 
Nnovft.  ofti-n  cnnifiiirtid  to  tliu  Tnvvcr  of  London,  and 
adoriit'i)  will)  a  ti'iiiri))dial  arch  in  honor  of  Alfnn/.o  of  Ar- 
a!?on  (llt'J):  thi-  ChhIcIIo  drll'  Ovo.  with  iU  ahniird  tnt- 
dilinn>t  ahoiil  Viri;il.  hnl  which  wiis  |irohahly  huilt  by  th« 
Nornian  William  I.  (  I  IT**!) ;  ulr-o  niiiny  hattcriiTM.  Thero  Ih 
rt'jjiilar  Hlcnni  mtauninii'alion  by  water  belworn  Naplos 
and  all  th«  jirin'-ipal  McJiti-rraru  an  p'lrtw.  and  railway« 
tiiinncft  it  with  Central  and  Norllicrn  Italy.  The  city  is 
divifled  into  the  Old,  or  K.,  and  Ihc  Now,  or  \V.,  towns  l)y 
the  ridf^e  exlcndinu  from  llie  loihiee  of  ('npodinionte  to 
the  Moa.  thuH  formiiii;  a  kind  of  double  rre^i-ent.  The 
niodf^rn  t*rreetn  are  hmiid  anil  well  paveil.  wliih'  thp  older 
thoroufjhfarer*.  lined  hy  hoiiM's  of  ({reat  height,  are,  the 
Toledo  exeeptod.  extremely  narrow,  and  somotimes  very 
steep  and  crooked,  and  the  ^limpMes  eaujflit  of  them  in 
driving  lhrouj<h  the  wider  avonneN  are  MirlUinifly  pielur- 
es(|ue.  The  principal  slreet?*  of  Naples  are  the  Via  Itomn 
(formerly  the  Tuludo),  a  i;rand  Htreet  interceetintj  the  old 
town  :  the  (!hi]ija,  or  Uiviera  di  rhiaja,  which,  pafiNinff  the 
eharminic  ^'irdeiiH  of  the  Villa  Na/ionab<  on  the  left  and  a 
row  of  tine  bnildinjir!*  on  the  riirhl.  windn  f<»r  several  miU'H 
aloiv;  the  enrvinix,  iindiilatin'_'  wi'-*ti'rn  nhoro  of  the  hay, 
and  is  the  fashionable  [ironienade  of  the  eity  ;  the  Vitt<)rio 
Knimannelc.  which  skirts  and  crosses  Iho  higher  portions 
of  the  town,  eominandini;  views  of  siirpasstnj;  loveliness ; 
the  Cnrso  Oarihaldi  :  the  Molo.  etc.  The  litwer  part  of  the 
Toledo  (now  unt'ortunntely  trying  tn  be  ralle'l  Uonni}  for- 
merly offered  to  the  vi>iit<ir  tlie  must  animated  pictures  of 
Neapolitan  habits,  where  the  whole  domestic  life  of  the 
poorer  classes  mijjht  be  studieri  in  the  open  air.  Here 
tliey  dresseil  and  undressed  their  children,  boiled  their 
maeraroni,  fried  their  fish,  roasted  (heir  cdiestnnts,  nte  and 
drank.  (Quarrelled  and  san;;.  worked  and  beii^red,  AH  this 
has  jjreatly  trhanjjed  since  the  unitication  of  Italy  and  the 
consetiuent  reduction — one  mij;ht  almost  say  annihilation — 
(►f  tlu^  lozznrtnn'. '  The  pnhlic  squares.  <'alled  Innjhi,  arc  ir- 
re;;ular,  an<l.  though  (lankod  by  showy  etjifiees  and  deco- 
rateil  with  fountains,  nro  not  (lencrally  attractive.  The 
eiuirches  are  numerous  (over  UIHO,  some  very  tpiaint  and 
eurioua  in  tludr  construction,  with  domes  j;litterinp  with 
gilded  nn<l  cohired  tiles,  which  i;ive  them  a  semi-Oriental 
aspect,  but  as  a  wh<de  they  have  more  archieological  in- 
terest than  architectural  merit.  In  the  sacristy  of  the 
(;!>r)xeous  church  of  San  tiennaro  is  the  almost  priceless 
treasury  of  the  saint:  here  also  are  the  nmpolU  or  small 

!)hials  said  to  ci>ntain  the  blood  of  St.  (lennaro.  which  is 
>cUcved  to  liquefy  twice  every  year.  Among  other  promi- 
nent churches  are  the  Incoronata,  Poinded  by  .Toanna  T.. 
with  damaged  frescoes  attributed  \\\  (Jiotti):  Santa  Chiara, 
with  tine  frescoes  and  curious  (ild  innnutnents  ;  San  Do. 
nienico  Maggiore,  very  rich  ;  the  ehur4di  of  tlie  (lerolomini, 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  city;  Snn  Francesco  di  Paola,  the 
cupola  of  which  is  surpassed  in  size  and  boldness  of  cxe- 
euli'oi  only  by  that  of  St.  Peter's  in  Uouie  and  the  I>uouio 
in  Florence.  The  convents,  including  tliose  recently  sup- 
pressed, number  more  than  10(1,  exclusive  of  those  in  the 
suburbs,  and  among  these  the  monastery  or  Certosa  of 
San  Martino,  near  the  castle  of  St.  KImo,  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous. Of  the  fourteen  theatres,  San  i'arlo  is  the  largest 
and  most  elegant,  and,  next  to  the  Scnla  of  iMilan,  ranks 
as  the  fust  in  Kurope.  The  National  iMuseum  is  one  of 
the  niost  interesting  in  the  world.  It  contains  a  great 
number  of  objects  found  in  Pompeii  and  its  ncinhborhooii. 
statues  and  bas-reliefs  in  marhlc.  mosaics  and  mural  fres- 
coes of  the  highest  interest,  more  than  ;'>000  specimens  of 
ancient  gla,«s,  an  immense  collection  of  small  antique 
bronzes,  painted  vases,  etc.  The  precious  obici'ts.  such  as 
cameits.  engraved  gems,  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  num- 
ber nh<»ut  llltOO,  chiefly  of  Ureck  and  R-unan  Wfukman- 
ship.  The  Kgyplian  collection  is  extensive.  The  lihrary 
contains  IfiO.dOO  volumes.  hesi<lcs  many  mannseri]its  on 
parchment  and  paper,  and  no  less  than  ISOn  from  Hercu- 
lancum  on  papyrus;  the  Pinncoleca.  nearly  UM)0  pictures. 
Naples  is  well  provided  with  the  Ingbcr  institutions  of 
learning,  and  has  always  hccn  distinguished  for  the  num- 
ber and  extent  of  its  charitable  organizations;  but  the 
poverty  and  beggary  for  wliicli  it  has  heen  no  less  remark- 
able are  a  proof  of  had  nianagcuient  in  these  latter  insti- 
tntions.  Besides  countless  hospitals  and  other  ricvfri, 
the  Keale  Albergo  dc'  Poveri.  with  its  dependencies,  has 
sometimes  sheltered  as  many  as  4000  persons,  and  yet  the 


I  Htrootii  of  Nnplei  wnre  at  th«  Kftoie  time  htduouff  with  niiii- 
ery.  Oiit^tide  of  Iht;  l.'anuun  ;(atv  Im  the*  cemetery  of  tha 
non-r'alhidiert,  renuirkuble  for  the  niniplicity  and  tduKi^ncu 
of  Iho  moiMiineutM.  The  old  Camjfo  .'^aiito,  that  of  Ihu 
victims  of  the  <diolerH,  and  the  new  Campo  Sunto,  ar»  nil 
on  llie  rnad  Ut  the  i'of^^io  Keulc*.  'J'hu  new  <,'umpo  Hunio 
JH  of  great  extent,  in  laid  out  with  tdHlc,  and  nhowH  an 
immi-nnc  improvement  in  public  nunlinient.  Among  the 
many  objecln  id'  inlerewt  in  Ihu  immediate  vicinity  of 
Na|ileN  iH  the  grotto  of  PoHilipt.  the  work  of  Lucnllur<  or 
of  /\grippa.  'J'luH  ik  a  gallery  cut  ihroiigh  the  rocky  prom 
ontory  id'  Pttsilipo.  about  iH.'ill  feci  lung.  I"  or  Is  in  wiilth. 
unrl  at  the  extremitiet*  ahovo  .'>U  feel  in  height,  though 
much  lower  towards  the  centre.  .IuhI  ovur  the  K.  entrance 
in  the  rcpulcil  tomb  of  Virgil.  Tlie  new  marine  aquarium, 
conMtrurtud  hy  Dr.  Dohrn,  is  very  inlercHling. 

The  foundation  of  Naples  ih  pre-hi-«t"ric,  imd  of  courne 
uncertain.  The  htill  ohier  town,  l't$tthi nujtt  or  l*nlirt$jnitim 
(the  site  of  which  wiih  probably  Pottilipo},  was.  accurdiri)^ 
to  the  l(!gend,  named  from  the  wiren  Parlhcnope.  here  vun- 
quisJMMl  by  I'lysses.  Both  (owns  wore  (Jreek  cidonies.  and 
(Jrei^k  cortlinued  to  be  fprdfen  until  ihc  second  century  of 
the  <'liristian  era.  The  ancient  city  was  small,  but  well 
fortified,  and  fir'^t  appt-ars  in  history  as  an  ally  of  llonin 
against  the  Samnites.  U  continucil  faithful  to  the  Romans 
in  their  warn  with  Maiinibal.  and  eventually  became  the 
favorite  resort  of  the  Koinan  aristocracy,  the  ruins  of  wbo-c 
Bplenrlid  villas  Htrll  meet  the  eye  in  every  direction,  '^'hc^c 
beautiful  shores  were  then  not  only  the  theatre  of  literary 
leisure  and  Kocial  plcasuref,  but  of  come  of  the  most  fright- 
ful crimes  in  the  histf>ry  of  the  world.  After  suffering 
much  from  the  barbarians,  it,  was  besieged  i'i'M)  by  Heli- 
f^arins,  who,  entering  the  town  through  an  aqueduct.  ga\e 
,it  up  to  his  BoldierM.  Totila,  who  took  it  afterwards,  treated 
it  more  humanely.  T<ater  it  became  the  capital  of  a  iluke- 
dom,  gradually  extending  over  the  neighboring  towns  and 
islands,  but  always  partially  dcpindcnt  upon  Sicily.  The 
duchy  of  Naples  had  llcree  conflicts  with  that  of  licncvento. 
sustained  itself  against  the  Saracens,  and  finally  emj)loyed 
them  as  allies  in  spite  of  papal  excomraunieation.  In  in:i7 
the  city  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Normans  under  Ruggiero, 
nnd  was  well  governed  by  him  and  his  Hucecssors  as  a  part 
of  their  kingdom.  The  Stmhian  dynasty  followed  in  I  IDI. 
and  in  I2.'»0  Naples  rebelled  unsuccessfully  against  Conrad, 
the  Bon  of  Frederic,  but  in  lUfiJ*.  at  the  instigation  of  the 
pope.  Coiiradine,  the  last  of  his  bout^e,  was  taken  prisoner 
ami  beheaded  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  on  whom  the  ]iope  had 
bestowed  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Charles  beautifietl  the 
city  and  made  it  his  capital.  The  weakness  of  Joanna  I., 
the  assassination  of  her  husband,  etc.  brought  upon  Naples 
the  vengeance  of  Louis  of  Hungary,  who.  entering  it  pre- 
ceded by  a  black  flag,  treated  it  with  terrible  severity.  nnc| 
for  a  century  the  greatest  disorder  and  misery  prevailed. 
Tn  1  U2.  Alfonzo  of  Aragnn  besieged  the  city  nnd  entered 
it  through  an  aqueduct,  as  Belisarius  had  done  before  him. 
In  14*.ir>.  Naples  joyfully  opened  her  gates  to  Charles  VIIF. 
of  France,  who.  however,  was  soon  forced  to  share  his  priro 
with  Spain.  Francis  I.  vainly  endeaveired  to  recover  it 
from  bis  rival.  Charles  V.  In  the  siege  of  1,52>*  both  be- 
sieged and  hesiegcrs  sutfere<l  cruelly  from  jilaguc  and  famine. 
Under  the  government  of  the  Spanish  viceroys  Xaples  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  disorder  and  squalor  not  to  be  described, 
while  churches  were  multiplied  and  convents  occupied  the 
mctst  beautiful  and  healthy  pf»sitions  in  the  city.  Strong 
eftorts  were  made  by  the  best  citizens  and  the  purest  eccle- 
siastics to  introduce  the  Kefonned  religion,  and  a  popular 
tumult  in  I.147  forced  Charles  V.  to  annul  ttie  order  for  Ihe 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition.  Rut  cruel  reliffious  per- 
secution under  other  forms  and  the  most  intolerable  des- 
potism finally  brought  about  (IG17.I  the  famous  insurrection 
of  Masaniki.i.o  (which  see).  Not  long  after,  a  terriHc 
plague  appeared,  during  which  30.000  persons  perished  in 
six  montns.  In  1701  the  nobility  attempted  to  overthn>w 
the  existing  government  and  place  an  archduke  of  Austria 
at  its  head.  When  Charles  1 1 1,  entered  the  city  (17311  he 
is  said  to  have  found  Dl..iOO  priests  and  :tO.OOt»  thieves. 
During  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution.  Naples  was 
several  times  taken,  lost,  and  re-taken  by  the  French.  In 
IS!')  the  liourhons  were  once  more  restored:  the  citizens 
endeavored  toohtain  reforms,  nnd  the  government  promised 
them,  but  they  never  came.  Remonstrance  was  followed 
by  repression,  resistance  by  fair  promises  and  font  treachery, 
until  IStiO,  when,  on  Sept.  7.  (Taribaldi  entered  the  city, 
and  (be  people,  Vudng  called  xipon  to  decide  their  own  des- 
tiny, voted  for  the  annexation  of  Naples  to  the  constitu- 
tional kingdom  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  Sincethen  marked 
changes  for  the  better  have  taken  place ;  extensive  machine- 
factories  (the  result  of  Knelish  enterprise)  are  in  operation  : 
native  industries  are  multiplyinir :  common  schools  hare 
been  established:  and.  though  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Porto  may  still   be  seen  too  much  of  that  mad  gayety 
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clothed  in  filthy  rags  which  has  made  Naples  notorious, 
yet  on  the  whole  there  ia  an  aspect  of  greater  decency  and 
greater  comfort.     Trade  is  increasing:  the  number  of  ves- 
sels, coasting  and  others,  which   enter  the  port  annually  ] 
exceeds    10.000.      The  imports    consist    chiefly    of  grain,  , 
sugar,  tea,  coffee,  spices,  and  foreign  manufactured  goods ;  [ 
the  exports  are  fruits,  wines,  olive  oil,  madder,  and  various  | 
manufactures  of  the  city  and  ])rovince.     The  tortoise-shell  i 
and  coral  ornaments  made  here  are  very  beautiful,  and  the  j 
gloves  famous  for  their  cheapness.     Naples,  however,  lacks 
commercial  facilities,  is  without  docks,  without  magazines 
for  merchandise,  etc..   and    traffic   with   the  interior  lan- 
guishes from  insufficient  and  insecure  communication.     It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  a  wiser  municipal  policy  will  soon  cor- 
rect these  evils;  for,  notwithstanding  the  ignorance  and 
degradation  of  the  lowest  stratum  of  society,  and  the  ob- 
scurantism of  the  highest,  there  is  a  large  and  intelligent 
class  among  the  citizens,  and  even  among  the  priests,  who 
manifest  a  keen  interest  and  are  ready  to  take  an  active 
part  in  every  true  reform.     Pop.  44S.;»35. 

Caroline  C.  Marsh. 

Naples,  post-v.  of  Scott  o..  Til.,  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Illinois  River  and  on  the  Hannibal  and  Naples  division 
of  the  Toledo  Wabash  and  "Western  R.  R.,  4(i  miles  by  r.aii 
E.  of  Hannibal,  Mo.,  and  4  miles  from  the  main  line  of  the 
railroad.     Pop.  of  tp.  597. 

Naples,  post-tp.  of  Cumberland  co.,  Me.,  30  miles  N.  "W. 
of  Portland,  on  the  N.  shore  of  Sebago  Lake.     Pop.  1058. 

Naples,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Ontario  co..  N.  Y.,  at  the 
head  of  Canamlaigua  Lake,  has  an  academy,  4  churches, 
.S  mills.  2  hardware  and  2  drug  stores,  and  repair-shops. 
It  is  in  a  fine  fruit-growing  section.  Pop.  of  v.  902  ;  of  tp. 
21SS.  S.  L.  Deyo  &  Co.,  Prop.  "Naples  Recoup." 

Naples,  tp.  of  Buffalo  co..  Wis.     Pop.  1009. 

Naples,  Bay  or  Gulf  of^  a  portion  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  rt.  W.  coast  of  Italy,  running  inland  about 
10  miles  between  Cape  Miseno  and  Cape  Campanella,  20 
miles  distant  from  each  other.  Its  shores  have  a  world- 
wiile  reputation  for  beauty  of  scenery  and  charm  of  climate. 

Naples,  Kii]§:doin  of,  one  of  the  old  political  divis- 
ions of  Italy.     (See  Italy,  also  SiniLY.) 

Napo'leon,  post-v.,  cap.  of  De?ha  co.,  Ark.,  on  the 

Mississippi,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  has  important 
comuiercial  interests  on  both  rivers  ;  has  a  U.  S.  marine 
hospital,  churches,  schools,  etc.  It  ia  628  miles  by  water 
above  New  Orleans. 

Napoleon,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Jackson  co.,  Mich.,  on 
the  Michigan  Southern  R.  R.,  Jackson  branch,  10  miles 
S.  E.  of  Jackson.     Pop.  1030. 

Napoleon,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Henry  co.,  0.,  1^5 
miles  S.  of  Toledo,  on  the  Toledo  Wabash  and  Western 
aijd  the  Mansfield  Coldwater  and  Lake  Michigan  R.  Rs., 
has  1  union  schotd,  6  churches,  2  banks,  2  newspapers,  2 
mills.  1  distillery,  2  hotels,  machine-shops  and  a  foundry, 
and  stores.     Pop.  of  v.  2018;  of  tp.  3334. 

Onwifi  &  WisLER,  Eds.  "Democratic  North-west." 

Napoleon  I»,  b.  at  Ajaccio,  in  the  island  of  Corsica, 
Aug.  15,  170!*,  was  the  second  son  of  Carlo  Bonaparte  (1746 
-85),  a  man  of  elegance  and  ability,  but  of  limited  means, 
and  Letizia  Ramolino  (1750-1836).  a  lady  of  great  beauty, 
extraordinary  mental  vigor,  and  virtue:  he  had  three  sis- 
ters and  four  brothers.  Through  the  influence  of  Count 
de  Marboeuf,  Erench  governor  of  Corsica,  ho  obtained  a 
free  place  at  the  military  sc^hool  of  Rrienne  in  1780, 
and  here,  as  in  Paris,  whither  he  was  removed  in  1784. 
the  small,  thin,  sallow-faced  Corsican  boy  with  the  large 
black  aycit  attracted  much  attention  by  his  talent  for  mathe- 
matics, by  the  clearness  and  power  of  his  perceptions  in 
general, an'I  by  the  imperturbability  of  his  temper.  In 
1785  he  was  made  a  sub-lieutenant  of  artillery,  nnd  in 
the  following  years  saw  some  active  service  in  his  native 
country.  On  the  rising  of  Paoli,  who  hoped  by  English 
support  to  wrench  Corsica  from  Friince  and  make  it  iude- 
pondent,  the  family  of  Ronaparte  joined  the  Krcni-h  party. 
and  Napoleon  served  against  the  rebels,  IJut  in  I7H2  the 
wliole  family  was  driven  out  of  the  ishind.  and  moved  in 
great  poverty  and  distress  to  Marseille-*.  In  1703.  Xiipo- 
leon  was  nia<Ie  aeaptain.  and  having  tiikcn  [mrt  with  honor 
in  the  pacifi('ution  of  Marseilles,  he  was  sent  Ihc  same  yciir 
as  lieutenant-colonel  to  the  besieging  army  before  Toulon. 
On  Sept.  12  ho  received  the  command,  ami  I)ec.  10  the  Kng- 
lish  and  Spanish,  who  occuidcd  the  city,  were  compelled  to 
abandcin  it,  although  the  conrpicring  army  was  a  wretirln-d 
horde,  miscnibly  :irnio<i.  poorly  trjiinod,  and  without  disi-i- 
pline.  wliilo  the  vanfpiished  was  a  regular  eorjts  <if  high 
flan'ling.  He  was  minle  a  brigadier-general  Feb.  6,  179  I. 
and  sent  by  the  (^'onvention  to  the  army  in  Italy,  wliere  he 
Boon  acijuiretl  great  influence  with  tlie  luilitiLry  commission. 


especially  through  young  Robespierre.  This  connection 
with  the  son.  however,  implicated  him  in  the  fall  of  the  father 
(July  28);  he  was  called  to  Paris,  and  even  imjigsoned, 
and  although  he  was  liberated  after  a  couple  of  weeks,  the 
active  command  was  taken  from  him.  A  new  period  (jf 
misery  followed.  He  was  so  poor  that  he  could  not  aftord 
to  wear  gloves  or  to  have  his  boots  blackened,  an/1  dan- 
gerous visions  began  to  haunt  his  mind.  He  thought  of 
going  to  Asia.  "  Asia  contains  600,0110.1)00  men,'"  he  said  ; 
"there  something  can  be  done;  Europe  is  wi>rn  out."  lie 
felt  inspired  at  the  idea  of  acting  with  fiOO.OOO.OlM)  men; 
his  enormous  energy  dared  to  measure  itself  with  such  enor- 
mous tasks.  He  did  not  go  immediately,  however.  He  was 
too  practical  a  man  not  to  wait  for  the  proper  ojiportunity. 
The  Directory  knew  about  him,  and  when  it  saw  itself  be- 
leaguered in  the  Louvre  by  the  Parisian  mob,  and  its  very 
existence  endangered  by  the  insurrection  of  the  national 
guard,  it  sent  for  him.  On  Oct.  4,  1795,  he  received  the 
command  of  the  garrison  of  Paris,  and  the  next  day  he 
cleared  the  streets  with  grapeshot,  pursued  the  rioters 
into  their  hiding-places,  disbanded  the  national  guard, 
disarmed  the  populace,  and  ended  the  French  Revolution. 
On  Mar.  9,  1796,  Napoleon  married  Josejihine  Beauharnais, 
widow  of  Gen.  Beauharnais,  who  had  been  guillotined  in 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  She  was  not  remarkably  beautiful, 
but  she  had  grace;  nor  was  she  very  accomplished,  but 
she  was  brilliant.  And  the  deep  affection  which  Napoleon 
felt  for  her,  and  always  continued  to  feel,  she  returned  with 
a  romantic  enthusiasm,  which  on  some  occasions  rose  into 
a  most  touching  devotion.  She  was  rich  and  somewhat 
extravagant.  Her  household  was  arranged  in  great  style, 
and  her  receptions  gathered  all  the  celebrities  of  the  day. 
It  was  chiefly  due  to  her  influence  and  her  intrigues  that 
Napoleon  was  ajipointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
in  Italy.  On  Mar.  21.  eleven  days  after  his  wedding,  he 
left  Paris,  and  now  followed  till  Apr.  IS,  1797,  the  most 
brilliant  campaign  the  worhl  ever  saw.  The  French  army 
sat  perched  somewhere  on  the  rocks  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
watched  by  the  allied  Austrian  and  Sardinian  armies — sick, 
naked,  starving,  defeated,  and  demoralized,  numbering 
hardly  one-third  of  the  force  of  the  enemy.  With  this 
army  Napoleon  descended  from  the  Alps,  defeated  the  Aus- 
triana  at  Montcnotte  and  Millesimo  (A])r.  11  and  15),  beat 
the  Sardinians  nt  Ceva  and  Mondovi  (Apr.  20  and  22),  de- 
feated the  Austrians  at  Lodi  (May  10),  shut  them  up  in  the 
fortress  of  Mantua,  and  conquered  Lorn  hardy  in  a  few 
weeks.  At  the  end  of  July  a  new  Austrian  army  under 
AYurmser  appeared  in  the  field,  ])urposing  to  relieve  Man- 
tua. It  was  beaten  at  Lonato  and  Castiglione  (Aug.  3  and 
4),  at  Roveredo  and  Bassano  (Sept.  4  and  8),  and  Wurmser 
too  was  shut  up  in  Mantua.  A  third  and  a  fourth  Austrian 
army  were  defeated  at  Arcole  (Nov.  17)  and  Rivoli  (Jan. 
14);  Mantua  was  compelled  to  surrender  (Feb.  2),  and 
Napoleon  broke  into  Styria,  approaciiing  Vienna.  His 
progress  was  stopped  by  the  preliminary  treaty  of  Leoben 
(Apr.  18. 1797),  which  was  followed  by  the  Peace  of  Campo 
Formio(Oct.  17).  Austria  ceded  the  Netherlands  and  Lom- 
hardy.  On  Dec.  5  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  received 
with  boundless  enthusiasm.  His  genius  and  his  fortune, 
his  youth  and  his  energy,  and,  more  than  anything  else, 
the  nobleiiess  of  his  ambition,  made  him  a  national  here). 
The  soldiers  had  seen  bow  entirely  he  forgot  hini?elf 
in  the  battle  in  order  to  do  his  duty  to  France,  and  the 
Directory  knew  that  he  had  behaved  in  the  same  man- 
ner not  only  in  all  diplomatic  negotiations,  but  also  in 
all  the  enormous  money  transactions  which  had  taken 
place  through  him.  The  French  people  heanl  that  "  le 
petit  caporal "  was  as  disinterested  as  he  was  brave, 
and  he  b<Pcame  their  idol.  The  Directory,  however,  began 
to  fear  this  man.  whose  genius  and  jiopularity  placed  him 
entirely  beyond  its  control;  and  when  he  himself  proposed 
an  invasion  of  Egypt,  with  a  further  design  of  conquering 
the  English  possessions  in  India,  it  readily  assented  to  his 
plans,  and  fitted  out  a  magnificent  fleet  and  army  for  the 
purpose.  On  May  IS,  1798,  he  set  sail  from  the  harbor  of 
Toulon,  and  on  July  2  he  lamled  at  Alexandria,  allured 
thillier  liy  the  sluulow  of  Alexander  the  (Jreat.  How  soon 
he  understood  that  he  was  running  after  a  dream  is  un- 
certain, but  he  discovered  it  early  enough  not  to  be  lost 
in  the  illusion.  After  the  battle  at  the  Pyramids  (July 
21)  he  enteroil  Cairo.  eon(]uered  Fgypt.  and  began  a  sevies 
of  reforms  which  looked  like  Ihc  fnuntliitinn  of  a  new  em- 
pire. Hut  when  in  the  spring  of  1799  he  pushed  forward 
into  Syria,  he  was  stopped  at  St.  Jean  d'Aero.  The  siege 
would  be  long  an<l  ditlicult.  the  rapture  would  not  he  worth 
anvthing.  tlic  snidiers  murmured,  and  ho  returned  to  Cairo. 
In  Kgvpt.  however,  lie  could  not  remain.  Although  the 
army  which  the  Turkish  sultan  landed  at  Abukir  was  not 
only  defeated,  but  routed  and  massacreil  (duly  25.  1799), 
all  <-i»miiiuni(^ation  with  I'rance  had  been  cut  off  by  the 
Knglish  fleet  since  Aug.  1,  1798,  and  his  situation  was  not 
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TMiliti<-]il.  niiiMiciiLl,  iiml  iiiilitiiry  tlillMMiltirH,  but  iiIho  i 
iiilcrniil  fliwi'cii-ioii'*  belwet'ii  it**  iihmiiIhtm.    NuimiIuoii  i 


only  (liUiiMiIi,  imt  It  wan  barrun.  In  the  f'litl  mC  ITf't  hc3 
(^iivu  up  llui  nuniiiiinil  tu  Ucn.  Kh-ber,  Mi-crctly  b'tt  K^fypt 
un  II  MnniU  vesfrl,  fHciipnl  biippily  troni  i\n'  lOntfliKli 
eruiHcfr,",  iitnl  iippt'iirrrl  uiiuxptM-LiMlly  (Oi-l.  II)  in  PiiriK. 
Tho    Uiri^rlDry  liiburfd   at  thJM  tiiitc  not  only  un'Ior  (^roat 

»  uH'lwr 
iipriludii  iillii-d 

hiiuHi'lf  wilb  (be  party  of  Sktyi''H,  and  on  Nov.  V.  IT'.Ml,  thi- 
^ovcrntncnt  ofib<^  I»ii('<!tory  wax  ovcrlbrctwn.  <ln  I>ci',  27 
a  now  (MinHiitiition  wan  proinul^atuil.  an<l  »b(irtly  after 
»ian''tioniM|  by  tho  Kroncb  pt'opio  by  a  nuijority  of  ovrr 
:(,(im).l)00  votcM.  Napiib-on  bi'ranir  '(irt*t  ronnul.  witb  tin? 
wbntr  inltuiniritriitioii,  ri\  it  an<l  milifiirv.  in  bin  batiiln.  iiml 
witb  tlic  power  of  appointing  all  publir  oflifi-rH  aiiil  pro- 
poyin<;  all  pnblii?  nirai'urt'K.  He  wan  from  tbix  nionii'nt  tbe 
ruler  of  Knince.  In  Jan.,  iHOt},  be  moved  into  tbc  Ttiil- 
oricn,  wlu^ro  JoKeplnun  presided  over  a  Ruy,  olegant,  and 
exrecdini^ly  extravagant  eourt. 

The  (irHt  period  of  \iipoIeon'8  poverninont  wan  marked 
not  only  witb  vii;or,  order,  and  boti(^?<ly  in  the*  adniinlHtra- 
tion,  but  uIho  witb  windiim  nnd  Hnj^aeity  in  ilM  niea^nre^. 
'I'lio  ronf'irdiit  witb  (be  pope  was  eimeluded  and  the  Cburcdi 
ro-eMtiiIilif*bed  ;  tbe  listn  of  einlt;ration  were  e lowed,  iinW  about 
nine-tentlif*  of  tbe  enii;:rant?<  retnrni'd  ;  tin-  Ibink  of  Kranee 
was  foundiMl.  und  lln*  linanees  br«>U|;bt  into  order;  tbe  Ctnl'- 
Nitnitli'itii  waK  pro(lu(*(!il,  mid  a  truly  popular  selieiuo  of 
eiluoation  was  started.  The  bpnel'K'ial  influenee  of  tbeno 
measures  was  felt  tbo  moro  vividly  tbat  Kranee  was 
nn disturbed  by  wara  for  two  years.  IVai-o  \van  eon- 
oludel  with  Austria  at  Lunr-ville  Feb.  '.).  ISDl.  after  tlio 
brilliant  e:unpai;^n  aeross  tbe  Alps  nnd  tbe  battle  of  Ma- 
rcnx".  "'itno  II,  ISOO.  nnd  witli  Kn;rland  at  Amiens  Mar. 
25,  IS02.  Franee  was  increasing?  witbnnt  and  reeoverin;; 
within,  and  when  N'apfdeori  on  l>ce.  '1,  ISO*,  crowned  him- 
self emperor  of  I  he  I'renrh  in  tbe  (diureb  of  Notre  Paine,  lie 
artcd  not  only  on  the  Imsis  of  a  majority  of  It,. ^>72. ^21*  votes. 
but  also  in  aeoordaneo  witb  the  noblest  instincts  and  wisest 
ideas  id' this  majority.  In  ISO;')  tbe  war  reeonimenced.  A 
coalition  was  formed  between  Fni;land,  lUissia.  Sweden, 
and  Austria.  Tbe  reason  of  this  war  was  partly  tbe  pidiey 
of  aii^jrandizement  wbieb  I*' ranee  ptirsned,  partly  sonstdess 
jealousy;  and  the  reiluction  of  Franco  to  her  boundaries 
of  1792  was  tixod  as  the  purpose  of  the  coalition.  iJut 
Napoleon  literally  overwheliued  bis  enemies  l)eft>ro  any  of 
thfiu  could  strike  a  blow.  On  Sept.  21  he  eros!-ed  tbe 
Hhiue;  on  ()et.  20  be  eompelled  tbe  Austrian  army  to  sur- 
render at  IJIin  ;  on  Nov.  \'.\  he  entered  \'ienrni,  and  on  Deo. 
2  he  complotoly  routed  the  allied  Russian  and  Austrian 
armies  at  Austerlitz.  Austria  had  tt)  sue  for  (leaee.  and 
boui^ht  it  at  I'resburj;  (  Deo.  2ii.  isilj)  by  cedin;;  all  her  Ital- 
ian possessions  and  Tyrol.  Napoleon  now  endea\  ored  to 
secure  his  positiim  as  master  (d'  Central  and  Southern  Eu- 
rope by  ostablishin;;  one  of  his  brothers,  .losepli,  as  kin;^ 
of  Naples;  anitther.  Louis,  us  kin;;  of  Holland  ;  his  step- 
son. Mu'jieiie,  as  viueroy  of  Italy  :  and  his  brother-in-law. 
.loaL'him  .Murat,  as  j;rand-duko  of  Iterj^;  and  this  broui;ht 
him  into  collision  witb  Prussia.^  On  Sept.  2J,  ISOC,  he  left 
Paris;  on  Oct.  H  he  utterly  defeated  tbo  Prussian  army 
at  Jena;  on  Oi-^t.  27  he  entered  Iterlin  ;  an<l  the  Russians, 
who  hastened  to  the  support  of  Prussia,  were  defeated  at 
Eylau  (Feb.  S.  1S07)  and  at  Friedland  (Juno  1  M.  On  July 
U  the  Pe;ice  of  Tilsit  was  eoneludeil,  the  kin<;dom  of  West- 
phalia was  erected  for  .Ferome  Ronaparte,  the  tlukedrun  of 
Warsaw  for  the  kin^  of  Saxony,  and  the  whole  northern 
part  of  Germany  was  to  remain  oceupiei!  by  Frcncb  troojts. 
It  seems  as  if  Napoleon  and  .Vlcxander  I.  of  Russia,  on 
their  meetin;^  at  Tilsit,  had  come  to  a  sort  of  unclerstand- 
in;;  witb  respect  to  a  division  of  Europe.  At  least  Na- 
poleon's actions  indicate  such  an  agreement.  One  morn- 
ing (Nov.  l;i,  1S07)  the  Monitpur  announced  that  the  dy- 
nasty of  Rrajjiinza  had  ceased  to  reign.  Next  year  (May 
S.  180S),  the  Sjninisb  king  was  compelled  to  abdicate. 
Joseph  was  made  king  of  Spain.  Murat  of  Naples.  In 
Spain.  howe\'cr.  tbo  population  rose  against  the  arrange- 
ment, and  Napoleon  liad  to  go  thither  himself  to  quell  tbe 
insurrection.  Meanwhile.  Austria  again  began  war  against 
France.  Rut  Napoleon  hastened  back  through  France  to 
Germany,  took  tbe  comman«l  Apr.  17.  ISOll,  defeated  tbe 
Austrians  at  Thann.  I-andshut.  Eckmiihl,  and  Regonsburg 
(.\pr.  iy-2.'?).  pursued  thoiu  farther  along  the  Danube,  and 
entered  Vienna  May  \'\.  On  May  2!  he  was  defeated  him- 
self at  .\spern  and  Eslinc:en.  hut  on  July  f>  be  nearly  routed 
the  Austrian  army  at  Wagram,  and  peace  was  eoneludod 
at  Vienna  Oct.  14.  ISOi).  .\nstria  again  ceding  largo  parts 
of  it«  territory,  this  time  its  Polish  possessions.  On  bis 
return  to  Paris.  Napoleon  was  divorced  from  Josephine 
(l>ee.  HI,  ISIIOI — a  step  which  cost  him  as  well  as  bcr  great 
pangs,  hut  which  probably  seemed  to  him  to  be  necessary 
for  the  consolidation  of  his  dynasty.  She  had  borne  him 
no  children,  and  a  connection  with  one  of  the  old  royal  , 
families  might  put  a  stop  to  many  dangerous  intrigues.  I 


On   Apr.  2,   1810,   ho   marriorl   the  AuNtrinn   ttrchdunhcRii 

Mario   liOiiiHe,  dtiiighier  of  tlio  emperor    Fr«nein,  an'l  on 
.Miir.  2^),  IKII,  kIm*  bore  bini  a  r-on,  the  king  of  Ri>iiie. 

Tliis  nioinimt  is  gcntrrally  eonfidered  an  th<;  culmifia- 
tion  of  the  earoor  of  Napoleon.  It  lippeurtt  ho,  though  in 
rualily    bo   waH   already  far  down   tbo    dcKcent.      lie    had 

IironiiKcd  a  hero — bo  turned  out  a  iMiHineNM-inan,  and  tbe 
ligbt-r  idaNseN  of  tbe  French  people  knew  it.  Tbat  in 
nocfiice  u{  genius  wliieb  inopiroM  enthuMiasm  hud  gone, 
wbih*  that  dignity  of  charaelur  which  awakent  reverenei: 
bad  never  come.  He  uned  people,  though  he  knew  they 
were  rascals.  su(di  as  Fouehc,  Harare,  und  n  Iboucand 
otbers.  und  be  r-mployed  means  which  be  knew  were  des- 
pti-uble,  Nucli  ax  tbt^  whole  p'diee  inttitutioii  of  the  empire. 
This  reacK'd  on  himself.  He  beeumo  falKC,  ho  told  lien, 
and  bis  falsity  again  affected  his  friendi'.  Some  of  Ihcrn 
became  traitor?*,  n^*.  for  iiMtanee,  Uernudotle  nnd  Murat  ; 
his  brothers  left  him  ;  .fo^cph  wished  to  abdicule,  l.ouiii 
did  abdicate.  Rut  the  worHt  was  that  be  bud  made  u  mis- 
take, and.  as  busincssfnen  are  often  ajit  to  do,  he  staked 
bis  wb(do  fortune  on  the  blunder.  He  had  fio  other  means 
of  carrying  on  war  against  England  than  slarvulion,  und 
no  other  means  of  starving  her  than  to  i-xclude  ber  froia 
tbe  Continent.  This  plan  was  eonscf|uenIly  adopleil,  but, 
unfoiiunalcdy,  tbo  measure  worked  both  ways;  in  starv- 
ing Englantl  the  (%inlinent  was  starved.  Tbo  emperor 
Alexander  of  Russia  at  last  refused  to  carry  through  the 
system.  Napoleon  then  gathereU  on  tbo  Russian  frontier 
tbe  largest  army  Eurojio  had  ever  seen,  consisting  r)f 
.'(lUl.iUm  men.  the  flowrr  of  tho  youth  of  France,  with  con- 
tingent-s  from  llerrnany.  Italy,  etc.,  and  on  June  21,  1HI2, 
ho  crossed  tho  Niemen.  On  Sept.  l;'i  he  ontcrcd  Moscow, 
but  between  the  I.''»tli  and  tho  20th  three-fourths  of  Mos- 
cow was  burnt  to  tbe  ground,  and  after  lingering  for  a 
month  among  the  ruins,  for  overtures  fif  peace  from 
St.  Petersburg,  ho  began  tho  retreat  (Oct.  U*)*  The 
winter  was  uncommonly  severe,  and  tho  Russian  hordes 
followed  him  like  a  whirlwind.  When  he  left  Smolensk  he 
had  only  40,001)  fighting-men.  after  crossing  tbe  Rercsina 
hardly  more  than  2.'».l)00.  Leaving  the  command  to  .Murat. 
ho  hastened  to  Paris,  whcro  he  arrived  Dee.  18.  A  new 
conscription  was  made,  and  in  the  spring  of  ISl.'l  he  again 
stood  at  tbe  head  of  an  army  of  ;i;>0.000  men.  Rut  tbe 
Russian  disaster  had  broken  the  spell.  IDs  cncmici'.  Rus- 
sia, Prussia.  Austria.  Uermany,  gathered  around  bim,  and 
the  battle  of  Leipsie  was  lost  (Oct,  Ht).  He  retreated,  and 
the  allied  armies  followed  bim  into  France.  A  new  army 
of  .100,000  men  was  I'ai.-'ed  during  tbo  year  ISl.'t,  though 
France  was  drained  nearly  to  tbc  bottom,  and  in  .Ian., 
Isit,  be  began  o]ierations  against  the  invading  enemies. 
Rut  on  Mar.  30  they  captured  i'aris.  and  on  Apr.  4.  Napo- 
leon abdicated  at  Fontainebleau.  He  descended  into  the 
court  of  the  palace  to  bid  farewell  to  tho  Old  (Juard  ;  the 
Old  (luard  wept,  and  tlicrc  is  still  a  largt*  part  of  Europe 
which  weeps  when  it  looks  at  this  picture,  while  another 
part  wonders  how  the  man  could  live,  feels  indignant  be- 
cause he  did  not  fall  on  his  swfird.  and  considers  the  scene 
an  offence  against  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  And 
still  there  was  an  afterpiece.  The  island  of  Elba  was 
erected  into  a  sovereignty  and  given  bim  for  a  residence, 
together  with  a  very  large  appanage  from  France.  But  he 
stayed  her©  only  from  May  .1.  1SI4.  to  Feb.  2G,  Is  la. 
Secretly  he  left  the  island,  and  landed  (.Mar.  I)  at  Frejus. 
.'VU  France  rushed  to  meet  bim,  tbe  church-bells  pealed 
thrctug^out  the  country,  and  his  march  to  Paris  was  one 
long  triumph.  The  assembled  sovereigns  at  Vienna  began 
to  tremble.  After  the  tir.«t  efrcrvcscence.  h<)wevcr.  it  be- 
came evident  to  bim  tbat  he  had  nothing  to  lean  on  but 
the  blincl  instinct  of  tlic  lower  classes  anci  tbe  bad  passions 
of  tbe  higher:  and  even  his  firmest  adherents  noticed 
with  anxiety  that  be  slept  more  and  showed  a  tend|pcy  to 
buy  the  enfor^'cmcnt  of  his  will.  On  June  IS  he  lost  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  and  as  he  understood  very  well  that  it 
would  be  impossible  now  to  make  terms  with  his  enemies. 
he  went  on  board  the  English  man-of-war  Rcllerophon 
anil  surrendered  himself  to  his  lifelong  foe.  The  English 
carried  him  to  St.  Helena,  a  lonely  rock  1000  miles  from 
the  nearest  coast,  and  hero  he  d.  May  b,  1S21,  and  was 
buried  under  two  willow  trees.  Rut  the  grand  picture  of 
Prometheus  chained  to  the  rocks,  a  catastrophe  worthy  of 
the  opening  chants,  was  piteously  destroyed  by  Iiis  friends, 
who  filled  Europe  with  stories  of  his  daily  quarrels  with 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  his  jailer.  In  1S40  his  remains  were 
carried  to  Paris  and  entombed  under  the  dome  of  the  H6tel 
dcs  Invalides.  Cl.EMKNS  Pktersex. 

Napoleon  IT.  (Favsris  Joseph  Chari.es),  the  only 
child  »d"  Napoleon  I.  by  Marie  Louise  of  .\ustria,  b.  in  the 
Tuileries  Mar.  20.  ISll.  and  baptized  June  !t  as  king  of 
Rome.  After  the  defeat  at  Waterloo.  Napoleon  I.  abdi- 
cated in  favor  of  bis  son,  and  proclaimed  him  emperor  of 
the  French  (June  22,  1S15)  under  the  title  of  Napoleon  11.^ 
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but  the  allied  powers  paid  no  regard  to  this  arrangement. 
While,  in  the  spring  of  1816,  Marie  Louise  went  to  Parma, 
which  was  given  her  as  a  sovereignty,  but  to  which  her 
son  had  no  right  of  succession,  the  child  was  brought  to 
Vienna  to  be  educated  under  the  immediate  tutelage  of  his 
grandfather,  the  emperor  Francis.  The  boy  was  entered 
in  the  Austrian  almanac  of  state  without  the  name  of  Na- 
poleon, and  his  official  title  was  duke  of  Reichstadt,  after 
a  small  estate  in  Bohemia.  Many  singular  rumors  spread 
through  Eurojie  concerning  the  young  duke,  but  they  seem 
to  have  had  ni»  foundation.  He  was  instructed  in  military 
science,  and  in  1830  was  made  major  of  a  battalion  of  the 
regiment  Giulay.  In  Apr.,  ]S;i2.  he  was  suddenly  seized 
with  consumption,  and  the  progress  of  the  disease  was  so 
rapid  that  his  mother  had  hardly  time  to  reach  Vienna 
before  his  death;  he  d.  in  her  arms  June  22,  1832.  As 
Napoleon  III.  ascended  the  French  throne,  the  duke 
of  Reichstadt  is  generally  reckoned  anions  the  French 
sovereigns,  under  the  title  of  Napoleon  II.,  though  he 
never  actually  occupied  the  throne. 

Napoleon  III,  (Coarles  Loris).  the  youngest  son  of 
Louis  Bonaj^arte,  king  of  Holland,  and  Ilnrtense  Beau- 
harnais,  the  stepdaughter  of  Napoleon  I.,  b.  at  Paris  Apr. 
20,  1808.  The  parents  lived  separately,  the  children  with 
the  mother.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I.,  Queen  Hortense 
repaired  in  1816  to  Arenenberg  in  Thurgau,  and  Louis  fre- 
quented for  eight  years  the  gymnasium  of  Augslnirg,  and 
after  1824  for  some  time  the  military  school  r>f  Thun.  The 
first  part  of  his  public  life  was  somewhat  adventurous.  He 
took  part  in  the  Italian  revolution  of  18S1,  and  when  this 
was  put  down  by  the  interference  of  France  and  Austria, 
he  hastened  to  Poland,  but  in  Dresden  he  heard  of  the  fall 
of  Warsaw.  After  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  in  18.31. 
and  of  the  duke  of  Reichstadt  in  18.'?2.  he  became  the 
bearer  of  the  idee  Najioleonienne  and  the  heir  of  its  des- 
tiny. He  had  at  first  a  somewhat  fantastic  conception  of 
his  position.  A  sort  of  conspiracy  in  Strasburg  proclaimed 
him  emperor  Oct.  ."^O.  1836.  but  only  for  two  hours.  He 
was  brought  to  Paris,  but  the  government  found  it  too 
ridiculous  to  prosecute  him;  he  was  sent  to  America.  On 
Aug.  6.  1840,  he  landed  at  Boulogne  with  oO  men  and  con- 
quered the  tollgates.  This  time,  however,  he  was  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  Ufe,  and  he  remained  in  the  citadel  of 
Ham  till  May  25,  1S46,  when  he  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape.  Nevertheless,  the  idee  Napnloonienne  was  more 
than  a  phantasm,  and  he  himself  more  than  ,an  adventurer. 
His  pamphlets,  Reveries  Politiques  (1832),  Des  Idees  7ia- 
poleoniennes  (18,S9),  De  VExtinrtum  fin  Pnujivriame  (1844), 
contain  much  good  sense  and  very  little  liypocrisy,  and  in 
Arenenberg  and  London,  where  he  lived  for  a  long  time 
and  was  well  known,  he  was  liked  and  respected.  The 
revoiuti(m  in  Paris  of  Feb.,  1848,  brought  at  once  the 
name  of  Napoleon  into  the  foreground.  But  the  posi- 
tion which  he  now  took  was  a  little  reserved,  and  his 
manceuvres  against  the  National  Assembly,  which  tried 
to  exclude  him  from  France,  were  very  shrewd.  He  was 
Recalled  by  the  French  people.  On  Sept.  25  he  took  his 
seat  as  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  on  Dec.  20  was 
elected  president  of  the  French  re]>ublic  by  a  majority  of 
6,048.872.  The  relations,  however,  between  him  and  the 
Assembly  continued  disagreeable.  He  wished  his  term  of 
office  extended  to  ten  years,  and  his  apjianage  increased  to 
6,000,000  francs;  the  Assembly  refused.  Then  he  de- 
maniled  a  revision  of  the  constitution  and  the  establish- 
ment of  universal  suffrage;  the  Assembly  refused*  again. 
At  last,  when- the  candidature  of  the  jirince  of  Joinville 
for  the  next  presidential  election  began  tr)  show  itself  as  a 
pnibability,  he  dissolved  the  Assembly  (Dee.  2,  1851)  and 
appealed  directly  to  the  peo]>le.  ]Hitting  down  with  merci- 
less severity  all  opposition.  But  lus  measures  were  sanc- 
tioned by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  on  Jan.  14,  1852, 
a  now  ci>nstitution  was  promulgated — nn  imitation  of  the 
constitution  of  1700 — by  which  he  actually  became  the 
ruler  of  France.  The  transition  from  this  form  of  gov- 
ernment to  the  imperial  monarchy  was  easy,  and  took 
place  Dec.  2,  1852,  without  any  disturbances.  On  Jan.  30, 
I8.'i3,  ho  married  Eugenic  do  Montijo,  and  Mar.  16,  1856, 
she  bore  him  the  Prince  Impoiial,  who  died  Juno  1,  1879, 

While  the  first  part  of  the  life  of  Napoleon  111..  before 
Dec.  2,  1852.  shows  no  other  jilan  than  that  of  acipiiring  a 
tlirtme,  more  ospocially  that  of  France,  it  seems  impossible 
to  explain  the  latter  simply  as  a  series  of  manoeuvres  for 
the  purpose  of  consolidating  this  throne.  Many  of  his 
actions  have,  and  can  have,  no  bearing  on  his  dynasti)- 
pluns,  but  all  of  them  havn  an  aspei-t  of  int^ompleteupss,  as 
if  they  were  performed  by  ii  great  man  of  grand  id<^aR.  hut 
whose  hands  were  bound  by  bad  associates,  or  hy  a  small 
man  of  no  ideas,  but  stimulated  into  action  now  and  then 
by  some  mystorioiiH  influences.  The  impression  of  his  lite 
as  a  whole  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  life  of  his  unde.  only 
on  a  urnnllcr  sealo,  and  with  the  difl'crunuo  that  the  uncle 


started  as  a  genius,  the  nephew  only  as  a  name.  The 
position  he  occupied  in  Europe  was  at  one  time  brilliant. 
The  Crimean  war  (1854— 56).  which  was  only  a  half  success, 
immensely  expensive,  and  small  in  its  results,  brought  him 
into  intimate  intercourse  with  the  other  sovereigns.  The 
Italian  war  (1859),  although  likewise  only  a  half  mag- 
nificence, made  him  immensely  popular.  The  Mexican 
war  (1862-63)  was  showy  enougli.  as  far  as  it  gave  him  a 
erown  to  dispose  of.  but  from  this  time  people  began  to 
entertain  certain  doubts.  His  singular  stopping  short  in 
the  very  midst  of  an  action  had  hitherto  been  ex])lained 
as  de])ending  on  some  secret  wisdom,  but  it  began  now  to 
receive  explanations  of  another  kind  :  and  although  he 
entertained  Europe  well  enough  by  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  the  World's  Exposition,  the  rebuilding  of  Paris,  by 
congresses  and  visits,  yet  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  of 
his  reign  he  was  felt  pressing  on  the  development  of 
Europe  like  a  nightmare.  When,  after  the  battle  of  Sa- 
dowa,  the  Austrian  emperor  telegraphed  and  ceded  Venetia 
to  him.  Europe  laughed  and  felt  the  trick,  and  when  in 
1870  he  declared  war  against  Germany,  many  expected 
his  fall,  though  none  so  piteous  an  exit.  (See  Franco- 
German  War.)  Died  at  Chiselhurst,  in  England.  Jan.  9, 
1873.  Clemens  Petersen. 

Xapol^on  Vendue.     See  BounBox  Vendue. 

Napo'li,  post-tp.  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  1174. 

Nap'pe,  one  sheet  of  a  surface.  Thus,  if  an  hyperbola 
is  revolved  about  its  conjugate  axis,  it  will  generate  a 
surface  which  is  everywhere  continuous;  this  surface  is  an 
hyperboloid  of  nuc  nappe;  if  the  curve  is  revolved  about 
its  transverse  axis,  it  will  generate  a  surface  com])osed  of 
two  parts  or  sheets;  this  surface  is  called  an  hyperboloid 
of  two  nappes.  If  an  indefinite  straight  line  revolve 
about  another  line,  which  it  intersects,  it  will  generate  a 
cone  of  two  nappes,  with  a  common  vertex.     W.  G.  Peck. 

Naquet'  (Alfred  Joseph),  b.  at  Carpentras,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Vaucluse,  France,  Oct.  6,  1834;  studied  medi- 
cine at  Paris,  and  was  apjiointed  professor  at  the  medical 
school  in  1863.  His  principal  scientific  works  are  Pn'n- 
cipes  de  Chimie  fojtdSs  eur  les  Theories  Modemes  (1865), 
Dc  VAtomiciti  (1868).  Precis  de  Chimie  legale  (1872).  He 
has  become  famous,  however,  by  his  participation  in  radi- 
cal political  movements.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  congress  of  Geneva,  and  his  speeches  on  this  occa- 
sion cost  him  fifteen  months'  imprisonment,  besides  a  fine. 
For  his  lielif/iou,  Propriete.  Famille  (1869)  he  was  also 
punished  by  imprisonment  and  a  fine.  In  1873  he  pub- 
lished Ln  RepnhUqne  rndicule. 

Naraka,  the  general  term  used  by  the  Brahmans  of 
India  for  hell,  in  which  they  enumerate  twenty-one  or 
twenty-eight  separate  divisions,  besides  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  others  not  separately  named.  In  the  Institutes  of 
Menu  and  the  Vishnu- Purfuia  may  be  found  elaborate  de- 
scriptions of  the  varied  and  ingenious  punishments  which 
there  await  the  impious. 

Narboiine',  town  of  Fr.ance,  department  of  Aude,  8 
miles  from  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  an  old  town,  and  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  500  b.  c.  In  118  B.C.  it  was  colonized 
by  the  Romans,  ancl  in  the  times  of  the  emperors  it  became 
a  magnificent  city,  the  capital  of  Gallia  Narboncnsis, 
adorned  with  temples,  triumjihal  arches,  and  amphitheatres, 
and  famous  for  the  jnirity  and  salubrity  of  its  air.  Three 
emperors,  Carus  (282-283)  and  his  two  sons.  Carinas  and 
Numerianus  (283-284).  were  born  here.  In  710  the  Saracens 
took  and  burnt  it :  in  850  the  Northmen  took  and  ])Iundcred 
it ;  yet  in  the  twelfth  and  tliirteeiith  centuries  it  was  a  city 
with  40.000  inhabitants  and  extensive  commercial  connec- 
tions; in  1271  it  began  building  its  magnilicent  Gothic 
cathedral,  but  it  never  finished  it.  The  city  sank  sudden- 
ly. All  its  splendor  has  now  shrunk  into  a  collection  of 
antiquities.  Even  ils  pure  air  has  been  spoiled  by  swamps 
in  the  vicinity  filling  it  with  their  poisonous  gases.  Ils 
only  celebrity  at  the  present  time  is  its  honey,  which 
is  the  best  in  France,  both  in  color  and  Havor.  Pop. 
17.172. 

Narcis'siis,  a  genus  of  bulbous  plants  of  the  order 
Amaryllidacoa-,  natives  of  the  Old  World.  The  genus  in- 
cludes the  garden  and  grecn-housu  plants  called  jonquil, 
narcissus,  daffodil,  and  polyanthus,  cultivated  for  orna- 
ment. They  mostly  have  handsome  fl()wers,  appearing  in 
spring,  and  many  are  very  fragrant. 

Narcissus,  in  Greek  mythology, a  son  of  the  river-god 
Cejdiissiis  and  the  nymjdi  Liviope:  was  celebrated  for  his 
beauty,  but  was  punished  by  Kcuiesis  for  his  vanity  by  fall- 
intj  in  love  with  himself  on  seeing  his  image  in  a  fountain. 
Pinini^  away  with  this  love-sicknoss.  his  body  was  meta- 
inor|>hosod  into  the  flowor  which  bears  his  name.  There 
are  other  versions  of  the  uiytli,  hut  the  above  was  the  most 
common,  though  hardly  the  oldest. 
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Nnrcot'icfl  [Gr.  Ftfpjn;,  "numbnenn"],  a  term  unod  In 
inoditriiM)  t<»  rofur  Kciiuriciilly  to  Kucrli  drtif^H  uk  hftvt;  ttui 
powor  rd'  ftiiiii'Cviii;;  tin-  <M?rebriil  fiiculfii^w,  or  iniliii*iii[{ 
Hlt'(i|),  or  'liimU'tiinK  (»r'liniir>  H(!ii»iljility,  Nmsxiurtdi virion 
of  iDirniitirH  i:\iu  tin  iiiuilin  litit  Hiicli  rlni^^i  iiH  opium,  bullii- 
I  <loiin>i,  HtriiiiioTiiiitn,   li(>nhiiiM\   Indian   lii'iiip,  (^lilorul,  iiiid 

tfii^  rtliiM-rt  lint  tlioxi'  to  wliirli  lilt!  term  i^  coniiiionly  iippHcd. 
(Kor  tin*  pniprrlioH  uiid  u«e«  oi  tlicHO  (hii^jn  «co  tin-  iiitJl- 
viiiiiiil  liriiiliiij,')4.)  Ki>WAiii>  i.'ritriH. 

Niir'do,  town  of  Soritlifrn  Itiily,  provim^u  of  Kueuo, 
iiltoiil  I  iiiili^^  from  tlio  (jiitf  of  Tiiniiito  iiikI  12  from  (Jiil- 
lipoli.  It  in  It  wry  nnciriit.  city,  inoiitinncd  hotli  by  Ptolemy 
iMid  I'liny,  iiinl  itw  iiitr(^ticli(Ml  whIIm  with  their  tw(!nty-four 
tctwrrn,  uh  wrll  iin  (hit  old  ciir-tlD,  nlill  rei.!ull  the  fcudiil  fi;;t;. 
Thit  cpisrtipitl  pahifti,  il  Tiiodiirn  buihlinif,  in  very  line,  iind 
the  (i;ithLMlial  mtittiinH  some  pictiireM  of  intereHt.  The  I' ni- 
verHity  of  Nardo  hml  a  lii^h  repiitalion  frtmi  tlie  tciitli  to 
the  nfteentli  eentiiry,  but  at  the  present  day  itn  only  lit- 
erary Ixiawt  if*  two  Hinull  librarieN — one,  of  about  -IIHIO  vol- 
umew,  behm;;in^  to  the  epineopale  ;  the  other,  conwiHting 
of  tlie  slender  eollei-fion^  found  in  the  hitely  Hupprefucd 
etinventM,  and  makiii;^  in  all  about  the  same  number,  baH 
been  Riven  to  tfie  niunicipality  by  the  jjovcrnment.  The 
inhaliitimts  <if  this  tiwn  are  moHlly  en^a^ed  in  aKfieuItural 
ami  pastoral  pur-niit-*.  and  even  the  beautiful  eotton  eimn- 
(erpane?*  for  which  it  war-  famous  lliirfy  years  ago  are  no 
lon;;er  made  bore.      Pop.  lO.'JUl). 

Nhim^s  (Kdwaud).  I>.  l>..b.  at  London  in  1702  ;  educated 
at  Ciirist  ('buridi.  Oxford,  and  beeamo  fellow  of  Mcrton 
('olle;ri'  17HH:  took  order.t  in  the  Cluireb  of  Knjcland  1702; 
married  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Marlboroujih  17'J7  ;  be- 
came rector  <if  lliddenden.  Kent.  I7'.'><;  liamjiton  louturer 
ISOf).  and  professor  of  modern  history  at  Oxford  IHU.  Ho 
published,  amouf;;  other  works,  The  Phtrality  of  Worldn 
(l'*'*^),  Tfnii/.-M  I  to  MifMclf,  a  novel  (IHU),  Elements  of 
Gntrntl  /listnn/  (1822).  and  jVemoiV*  of  Wiltifim  Cecil, 
Lord  Ii\tnfhlnf'{\\  vols,,  182S-ai).  D.  at  Biddenden  Aug. 
20.  ISU. 

Nnrcs  (Uobkut).  F.  K.  S..  b.  at  York.  Enjiland.  Juno  9, 
17-''-i  ;  was  educated  at  I'brist  Churcb.  Oxford  :  took  orders 
in  tlie  (Miiireh  ctf  l*]n;;iand  1778;  boeamo  rector  of  Sharn- 
ford.  lA'icestershiro :  a^!<istant  librarian  at  the  British  Mu- 
tieuTu  1 7H."»-I '^07  ;  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn  1788;  canon 
of  l/ichficid  17'.)!t;  arc!i<leiu'(.Ti  of  StatVonl  iSlli)  ;  prebendary 
of  Lincoln  and  rector  of  All  Hallows.  London.  With  IMr. 
Bcloo  ho  founded  and  edited  the  /fn'ti>th  Critic  17y.'J-S(7  ; 
was  a  contributor  to  the  Cfntaitud  Jnnrunl;  was  vtce-presi- 
.  dontof  the  Royal  Society  I82;t;  published  several  volumes 
of  sermons  and  the<dof;y,  and  was  author  of  EUmcnttt  nf 
Orthnc}i)i  (2d  ed.,  Lond..  171U)  and  a  valuable  GfosHari/, 
or  a  Coflfvtion  of  W'tndn,  l^bragcn,  NamcM^  and  AlluaiouH, 
etc.  which  hnrc  hrcn  th'nnjht  to  retfitire  illustration  in  the 
Works  i>f  Ruijlinh  AntUurx  (1822),  of  which  a  new  edition 
was  published  by  .1.  O.  ILilUwell  and  Thomas  Wright  (2 
vols..  I8r.l).     D.'at  Lond(»n  Mar.  2:{,  182'.». 

^fiir'ni  [ane.  A''«rH(Vi],town  of  Italy,  province  of  Perugia, 
about  8  miles  from  Torni,  ]>icturesquely  situated  almost  on 
the  crest  of  a  rocky  bill  washed  by  the  Xera.  Striking  as 
is  the  aspect  of  the  town  from  below,  it  contains  no  build- 
ings of  interest  except  the  very  ancient  cathedral,  the  com- 
munal palace,  and  the  old  eastlc,  now  a  jirison.  In  its 
vicinity,  crossed  by  the  railway,  are  the  remains  of  a  mag- 
niticent  Roman  bridge  built  by  Augustus;  also  portions  of 
a  very  old  aquciluct  about  1+  miles  in  length,  passing 
through  mountains  K.  of  Narni.  Hero  too  are  the  famous 
thermal  springs  praised  by  Pliny  the  Kldcr  under  the  name 
of  t'arestia.  Narni.  namctl  from  the  Xera  or  Xar.  resisted 
Hannibal  successfully  ;  was  occupied  by  the  duke  of  Spo- 
leto  in  the  ninth  century;  was  cruelly  sacked  and  burned 
at  a  later  period,  and  never  after  recovered  its  prosperity. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  X'erva.      Pop.  10,000. 

Na'ro,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Girgenti.  about  \'^ 
miles  from  tlie  town  of  Cirgenti.  It  is  well  built,  and  con- 
tains some  line  ehurchen  and  an  old  feudal  castle  with  four 
towers.  In  the  neighborhood  are  remains  of  ancient  aque- 
ducts, grottoes,  and  sepulchres.  There  are  also  productive 
sulphur-mines  in  the  vicinity.  Xaro  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Saracens  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Mnt^xim. 
Tasso  in  bis  (icniMalcnnnv  calls  it  Xnjn.     Pop.  lU.^.-'ifi. 

Xarra^nn'seft  Bay  reaches  N.  28  miles  from  the  At- 
lantic into  the  State  of  Ithode  Island.  It  is  deep  and  well 
shcltere-l  from  the  sea,  containing  the  islands  of  Aquidneck 
(or  Rhode  Island  jtrnper),  Conanicut.  Prudence,  and  other 
emallcr  ones.  It.s  climate -is  mild  a^  com])ared  with  the 
rest  of  New  England.  It  has  valuable  tisheries.  and  re- 
ceives the  noble  estuaries  of  the  Providence  and  Taunton 
rivers. 

Nnrrasnnsctt  Pier,  post  v.  of  South  Kingston  tp.. 
Washiniriun  co..  R.  I.,  7  miles  E.  of  Kingston,  the  oounty- 


fiont.  It  fi  on  a  brnnoli  of  Rtonlngton  nnd  Prov.  U.  H.  iind 
on  the  KcuHbore,  and  ii  a  popular  pluee  of  MUtniiier  report. 

NiirraKaiiHrttH,  »  tribe  of  Algonkin  Indiunt  who  ut 
the  pcltlementof  .New  England  pofNCHNed  a  territory  nearly 
the  same  an  the  pri'i^ent  Static  of  Itbodi;  Inland,  and  gii\(: 
their  name  to  ilH  magnifirenl  bay.  For  i^ome  yeaic,  under 
ibeir  chief  ('anonicuH,  they  refrtiiiied  from  bor*tilitte>',  weie 
friendly  to  Roger  WillianiM,  with  whom  Ibey  made  a  treaty 
I.'^.'in,  aided  the  cidoniht<  ngainHtlbc  Pequotx,  ceded  a  lar^e 
tract  of  hind  to  (iorton  in  IDtt.  and  look  up  arm*'  in  h't'>, 
but  fioon  made  peace.  In  the  great  war  with  King  Philip 
( l(I7t^)  tliey  were  Hutipecterl  of  aiding  that  ebit-ftain.  and 
wcro  eonwequcntly  twice  attacked  in  (oree.  On  the  necond 
oeeasion  their  cwanip  forlresM,  within  the  pri"«ent  (own*<bip 
id'  Sfuitb  King^'ton,  was  taken  by  t«torm  and  the  tribe  nearly 
annihilated.  They  HubKe(|uently  remained  at  peace,  be- 
came eivili'/.cd,  gradually  intermarried  with  the  whiter',  and 
have  lost  their  native  language.  A  remnant  numbering 
about  160  htill  rcsitjes  at  Cbarlc'town.  K.  I.  A  grammar 
of  their  language  was  printed  liv  Roger  Williamr< — h'ci/ 
intn  tht   f^attifuatf*  of  Am  cried  (London,  lOCI). 

N'ar'rowH,  tp.  of  Macou  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  Ii;i2. 

i\ar'r(»u>*burg9  poHt-v.  of  Tustcn  tp.,  Kullivan  co., 
N.  v.,  at  the  XarrowH  of  the  iKdawaro  River,  known  al«o 
as  the  Rig  Eddy.  It  is  on  the  Eric  R.  \l.,  122  miles  from 
Jersey  ('ity.  Tho  river  it)  hero  crooned  by  a  fine  bridge  of 
a  Hinglo  span  of  184  feet. 

Nar'sOM,  b.  in  the  latter  part  of  tho  fifth  century,  prob- 
ably in  hiiinbic  circumstances;  was  a  eunuch  and  a  fhivc 
in  the  palace  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  His  talents  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Juotinian,  who  made  him  keeper 
of  the  privy  purse  and  a  member  of  the  council.  In  b'.iS 
he  went  to  Italy  as  commander  of  n  force  sent  either  to 
reinforce  or  to  watch  Relisarius.  but  be  was  recalled  in  o'lO. 
Xeverthelcss,  after  the  death  of  Relisarius  lie  was  made 

^  commander-in-chief  in  Italy  in  hh'J,  and  bis  fiuccef>s  as  a 

I  general  was  most  brilliant.  At  Senlaglio  be  defeated  the 
(iothie  king  Totila,  wlio  was  killed  in  tbo  battle.  He  then 
confjuered  Rome;  liefeated  Teias,  Totila's  su<;cessor,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sarna,  and  completely  crushed  tlie  power  of 
the  (foths  in  Italy,    .histinian  made  bim  governor  of  Italy 

'  with  tlio  title  of  exarch.  He  tixed  bis  residence  at  Ravenna. 
and   go\  erned   the  country    with   murb   fie  verity,   but   alpo 

I  with  ntu(di  wisdom.  Nevertheless,  after  the  death  of  .lus- 
tinian  an<i  the  accession  of  Justinus  II.,  be  was  ignomin- 
iously  dejirived  of  bis  oflice  in  .')tt.'>.  and  <I.  in  retirement  at 
Koine  in  6tI8.  It  is  said  that  the  invasion  of  the  Lombards, 
whiidi  took  place  shortly  before  his  death,  was  an  intrigue 
by  him  to  get  revenge  on  the  court  of  Constantinople. 

Nar'va,  town  of  Russia,  government  of  St.  Petersburg, 
on  the  Xaniva.  On  Dee.  'AO,  1700,  t'harles  XII..  with  8(l(lU 
Swedes,  here  defeated  Peter  the  Grea.t,  with  80,000  Rus- 
sians.    Pop.  t)17j. 

Narvaez',  dc  (Panfilo).  b.  at  Vallndolid.  Spain,  about 
1180;  went  to  the  West  Indies  soon  after  their  discovery 
by  Columbus  ;  took  an  active  part  in  the  conquest  of  Santo 
Domingo,  .lainaica,  and  Cuba;  was  sent  in  1520  by  Velas- 
quez, in  command  of  an  ex])cdition  to  Mexico,  with  onlers 
to  supersede  ami  imprison  Cortes,  but  was  suqiriscd  and 
taken  prisoner  by  the  latter  at  Zempoalla.  losing  an  c.ve  in 
the  engagement  ;  his  followers  were  incorporated  with  the 
victors,  and  rcndcreil  essential  aid  in  the  conquest  of  the 
Aztec  empire.  On  recovering  bis  liberty  after  five  years' 
captivity.  Narvaez  unsuccessfully  appealed  to  the  Spanish 
government  Oir  the  punishment  of  Cortf'S.  In  L'»28  he  was 
given  command  of  an  expedition  of  -(00  men  with  which 
to  found  a  colony  in  Florida;  discovered  Tampa  Bay; 
landed  Apr.  10.  1528;  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the 
natives,  and  while  coasting  in  boats  along  the  N.  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  perished  in  a  storm  near  the  mouths 
of  the  Mississippi,  Sept.,  1528.  The  only  survivors  were 
Alvar  Nunes,  Cabeza  de  Vaca.  ami  three  companions,  who 
after  eight  years'  wanderings  reached  Mexico  through 
Texas  and  Sonora.  15.10. 

Narvaez  (Ramox  MariaI.  duke  <)f  Valencia,  b.  at  Loja, 
Spain,  Aug.  -I.  1800;  entered  the  army  in  yrmtb.and  in  tho 
first  Carlist  war  attained  the  position  of  captain-general 
of  Old  Castile.  He  took  part  in  an  attempted  revolution 
against  Espartero  in  18.^*t.  and  had  to  take  refuge  in  F'rance, 
where  he  plotted  with  the  ex-queen.  Maria  Christina,  in 
whoso  interest  ho  placed  himself  at  the  bead  of  an  expe- 
dition with  which  ho  penetrated  to  Madrid  in  184^1  and 
overthrew  the  government  of  Espartero.  In  the  following 
year  he  became  prime  minister:  was  rreated  fiebl-marshal. 
count  of  Canada?  .\Itas.  and  duke  of  Valencia,  and  efTeeted 
the  formation  of  a  new  constiiutittn  (1845).  suppressing 
with  rigor  all  opponents.  In  I84fi  he  quarrclle<I  with  the 
ex-queen,  resigncil  his  post,  and  went  as  ambass.tilor  to 
France;  resumed  power  in  1847.  but  soon  lost  it  again  for 
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the  same  reason  as  before.  In  lSi9  he  was  again  at  the 
head  of  the  government  during  the  dii)lomatic  quarrel 
with  Enghind  which  culminated  iu  the  withdrawal  of  the 
British  ambassador,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer.  In  1851  he  went 
as  ambaisador  to  Vienna;  became  again  prime  minister  in 
1S56;  repressed  several  revolutionary  outbreaks  and  took 
stringent  measures  against  the  press;  was  overthrown 
Xov.flS.i":  was  again  prime  minister  from  Sept.,  1S61, 
to  .Ii'ine.  1SC5,  and  from  July,  1S66,  until  his  death,  at 
Madrid  Apr.  23,  1S68. 

Nar'whal  [Icelandic  n&himlr],  or  Sea-Unicorn 
(Mo,i:ji!uti  mnnoreros.  Linn.).  The  narwhal,  belonging  to  the 
family  of  the  Delphinida;,  or  dolphins,  amongst  the  ceta- 
ceans, has  long  been  considered  one  of  the  great  curiosities 
of  natural  history.  It  is  most  nearly  related  to  the  white 
whale  (Betphiiiaplerus  catodon),  and  forms  with  it  the  sub- 
family Delphinapterinae.  Belonging  to  an  order  in  which 
many  of  the  members  never  develop  teeth  at  all.  it.  of  all 
animals,  is  supplied  with  a  tooth  altogether  out  of  propor- 
tion to  its  size;  and  this  tusk  is  moreover- developed  in 
utter  contravention  of  the  rules  of  bilateral  symmetry, 
which  in  every  other  known  case  amongst  vertebrates 
govern  the  production  of  the  teeth.  In  both  sexes  the 
lower  jaw  is  edentulous:  in  the  male  the  upper  jaw  is  pro- 
vided, on  the  left  side,  with  a  fully-developed  tusk,  which 
attains  to  a  length  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet.  This  tusk  is 
straight,  s]iir.ally  grooved  e-\ternally,  and  hollowed  within 
into  a  persistent  pulp-cavity.  On  the  right  side  the  corre- 
sponding tooth  generally  remains  hidden,  smooth  and  solid, 
within  the  jaw.  These  teeth  are  generally  described  as  in- 
cisors, but  erroneously,  as  the  alveoli  are  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  intermaxillary  and  maxillary  bones,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Mivart.  are  even  "  embedded  entirely  in  the  maxilla." 
In'  addition  to  these,  there  are  two  small  rudimentary 
molars  concealed  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  female,  although 
as  a  rule  without  apparent  teeth,  has  the  incipient  tusks 
concealed  in  the  jaw  ;  one  of  these  is.  however,  said  to  be 
sometimes  developed  as  in  the  male;  and  in  the  latter  also 
both  are  sometimes  symmetrically  produced.  The  nar- 
whal in  form  of  body  resembles  the  porpoises ;  its  mouth 
is  small,  and  its  single  spiracle  or  blow-hole  is  situated  on 
the  top  of  the  head.  Its  flippers  or  "fins"  are  small, 
and  it  has  no  dorsal  fin.  It  attains  to  a  length  of  fifteen 
feet,  exclusive  of  the  tusk,  and  in  color  is  marbled  with 
brown  and  whitish.  The  single  species  inhabits  the  Arctic 
seas,  where  it  lives  largely  on  cuttle-fishes,  and  in  its  turn 
serves  an  important  purpose  in  the  domestic  economy  of 
the  Esquimaux,  yielding  them  a  large  supply  of  oil,  etc., 
and  an  ivory  of  considerable  commercial  value. 

Edward  C.  H.  Day. 
Nasawaupee,  tp.  of  Door  co..  Wis.     Pop.  3i6. 
Nascapees',  or  ffaskapis,  an  Indian  tribe  of  Lab- 
rador, the  most  eastern  branch  of  the  Algonkin  stock,  oc- 
cupying the  interior  table-land  from  Lake  Mistassini  to 
the  Atlantic.     They  are  closely  related  to  the  .Alontagnais 
in  language,  but.  unlike  them,  have  profited  to  but  a  very 
limited  extent  by  the  missions  which  have  been  sent  among 
them  at  intervals  for  more  than  two  centuries.     They  arc 
the  tribe  called  by    Gallatin  Scoflies  and  Sheshapootosh, 
but  these  names  were  entirely  erroneous  and  are  not  known 
in  Labrador.     A  few  devotional  works  have  been  printed, 
ami  grammars  of  the  language  exist  in  manuscript.     In 
1870  they  were  estimated  by  the  government  at  2860. 
-Nas'ccnt    State,  in  chemical   transformations    [Lat. 
nascetiR,  "  being  born,"  '■  coming  into  existence  "],  a  term  in 
use  in  ehemical  writings  to  cixpress  the  general  fact  that 
some  elements  and  compounds  manife:t.  when  in  the  state 
of  evolution    from    previous   comlnnation,    tendencies   to 
combine  directly  with,  and  even  to  decompose,  bodies  to 
which  they  are  indifferent  or  upon  which  they  are  inactive, 
after  actual  evolution  or  assumption  of  a  free  state  at  com- 
mon temperatures.     The  most  familiar  and  the  most  re- 
markable examples  of  this  class  of  phenomena  are  exhib- 
ited by  the  clement  lIvDnoGKX  (see  umlcrthis  head).  When 
evolving  from  combination   in  a  diluted    acid   by  means 
of  a  soluble  metal,  it  is  endowed  with  ufl'inities  so  much 
exalted  tliat  it  will  not  only  eomljiuc  with  other  elements 
that  may  he  present,  such  as  sulphur,  (diosphorus,  arsenic, 
carbon,  etc,  but  will  in  many  cases  decompose  oxides  or 
other  compounds  of  these  elements,  combining  with  and 
carrying  off  the  latter  in  gaseous  or  volatile  forms  of  com- 
binati<m.     Thus,  when  common  iron,  which  contains  car- 
bon, is  thus  dissolved  in  a  ililiited  ai-id,  hydrocarbon  gases 
and  vapors  of  a  very  interesting   kind  are  found  mixed 
with  the  hydrogen  gas,  giving  it  the  jieculiar  disagreealilo 
odor  with  which  moat  persons  are  familiar,  purr  hydrogen 
being  oilorlcss.      In   more  recent  ehemical   writings  anil 
textbooks  there  is  often  a  tenilency  to  attach  hut  little  im- 
portance to  the  ]jbcnomena  of  tlic  nascent  comlition,  pass 
ing  them  over  with  a  brief  mention  and  delinition 
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is  probably  because  little  or  no  progress  has  been  made 
towards  a  clear  explanation  of  the  facts  which  arc  gener- 
alized under  this  term.  These  facts  cannot  thus,  however, 
be  destroyed ;  and  the  science  of  chemistry,  pro|ierly  so 
"Called,  must  include  them  and  give  them  a  most  prominent 
place  in  any  comprehensive  theoretical  view  that  is  likely 
to  be  of  permanent  value  and  endurance.  Thus,  the  idea 
may  be  thrown  out  that  there  should  certainly  be  a  con- 
nection with  the  fact  that  water  when  mixed  with  acids 
undergoes  condriinaliiin.  and  that  therefore  water  in  diluted 
acids,  and  its  contained  hydrogen,  are  not  specifically,  either 
physically  or  chemically,  the  same  bodies  as  pure  water 
and  its  contained  hydrogen,  but  have  molecules  more  con- 
densed— endowed,  "we  may  be  sure,  with  some  greater 
energies.  This  illustration  is  merely  used  to  support  the 
view  that  the  so-called  nascent  state  and  its  connected 
phenomena  demand  study,  and  cannot  be  ignored  as  a 
mere  form  of  words  without  definite  significance  in  sci- 
ence.   (See  Volumes,  Molecular.)  IIexry  Wurtz. 

Nase'by,  a  v.  of  England,  county  of  Xorthampton,  is 
famous  for  the  battle  (June  14,  1645)  in  which  Cromwell 
utterly  defeated  Charles  I. 

Nash,  county  of  Central  North  Carolina.  Area,  375 
square  miles.  It  is  generally  level  and  |iroductive.  Cotton, 
corn,  and  live-stock  are  leading  products.  The  county  has 
a  rich  gold-field  of  small  extent.  Tar  River  flows  through 
the  countv,  and  Fishing  Creek  is  the  X.  boundary.  Cap. 
Nashville.     Pop.  11,077. 

Nash  (.\bner),  b.  in  Prince  Edward  co.,  Va..  about  1730 ; 
removed  at  an  early  age  to  Newbern.  N.  C.  where  he  be- 
came a  lawyer  ;  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  congresses 
of  1774  ami  1776,  of  the  council  1775.  and  of  the  house  of 
commons  1777-78;  was  Speaker  of  the  senate  1779.  gov- 
ernor 1780-81,  and  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress 
1782-84  and  1785-86.  His  first  wife  was  the  widow  of 
Gov.  Arthur  Dobbs.     He  d.  at  New  York  Dee.  2,  1786. 

Nash  (Gen.  Francis),  brother  of  Abner,  b.  in  Virginia; 
settled  in  Orange  co.,  N.  C,  where  previous  to  the  Revolu- 
tion he  was  clerk  of  the  superior  court  of  the  county; 
served  as  captain  of  the  royal  militia  in  suppressing  the 
•■  Regulators  "  at  the  battle  of  the  Alamance  1771  ;  was  a 
member  of  the  provincial  congress  of  1775,  by  which  he 
was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel;  was  made  brig.adicr- 
general  by  the  Continental  Congress  Feb.,  1777;  com- 
manded a  brigade  at  Brandy  wine  and  (iermfintown  ;  was 
mortally  wounded  at  the  latter  battle,  and  d.  at  KuljisviUe, 
Pa.,  Oct.  17,  1777.  A  monument  to  his  memory,  voted  by 
Cono-ress,  was  never  erected,  but  one  has  been  phaced  over 
his  grave  by  subscrijition  of  the  citizens  of  Germantown 
and  Norristown. 

Nash  (Frederick),  son  of  Abner.  b.  at  Newbern,  N.  C, 
Feb.  y,  17S1;  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1709;  became  a 
distinguished  lawyer;  served  frequently  in  the  State  leg- 
islature; was  judge  of  the  superior  court  1818-26  and 
18311-44,  and  of  the  supreme  court  from  1844  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  .at  Hillsborough  Dec.  4,  1858. 

Nash  (Jonx).  b.  in  London,  England,  in  1752;  became 
a  distinguished  aiehitect;  obtained  iu  1797  a  jiatent  for 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  tlie  arches  and  jiicrs 
of  bridges;  was  much  employed  in  designing  mansious  for 
the  nobility  and  gentry.  In  1815  he  was  taken  into  the 
government  service,  and  for  many  years  thereatter  was 
eno-a^ed  in  laying  out  streets  and  public  edifices  in  L(m- 
don."  Regent" street,  the  terraces  of  Regent's  Park.  Hay- 
market  Theatre,  Buckingham  Palace,  and  the  Pavilion  at 
Brighton  are  favorable  specimens  of  his  skill.  D.  at  East 
Cowes  Castle  May  13,  1835. 

Nash  (Joseph),  b.  in  England  about  1812;  became  dis- 
tini'uished  as  a  painter  in  water-colors,  especially  as  a  de- 
lineator of  architectural  subjects,  and  of  historical  scenes 
in  illustration  of  Shakspearo  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
published  The  Arcliitcrtnrc  of  the  Mkldlf  A^es  (folio,  1838) 
and  Afimnions  of'  Enijln„d  in  the  UlUcn  Time  (4  vols,  folio, 
1839-49).     D.  Dec.  1878. 

Nash  (RicHAnn).  known  as  Beau  Nash.  b.  at  Swansea, 
Wales,  Oct.  IS,  1671 ;  studied  at  Oxford,  but  was  expelled 
about  1690;  held  for  some  time  a  commission  in  the  army, 
and  began  the  study  of  law  at  the  Temple  :  became  famous 
as  a  diner-out,  a  gamester,  and  leader  of  fashionable  dis- 
sipati.m.  and  in  1701  undertook  the  management  of  the 

balls  at  ISath.  then  the  st  celebrated  watering-plaeo  in 

England.  For  titty  years  ho  was  master  of  oeromonios, 
acquiring  a  wide  notoriety  for  his  strictness  in  enforcing 
decorum  in  tlie  midst  of  gaycty  and  dissipation,  and  was 
popularly  calle.l  "  the  king  of  liatli."  He  made  his  living 
ehiolly  by  gaming,  and  was  noted  for  generosity.  In  his 
(dd  age  he  fell  into  neglect  and  ollen  ex]ierienced  desti- 
tution. D.  at  Bath  Feb.  3,  1761.  He  was  honored  by  a 
public  funeral,  and  his  Life  was  written  by  aold.*uilh. 
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Nnsh  (Tiiomah),  b.  at  LowoHtoft,  Hiiffolk.  EnRliind,  in 

1S()7;  ;<nicJuiit«(l  lit  (,'itmliii<l>;ii  l.'iKI  :  hi'IiIciI  in  l.iinclmi  in 

1581);  wiiiiincd   in  (lie  I'm i»  "  Miirtin  Mur|iriliile  iimlrii- 

vorHv,"  laihiiiliintr  ki-vituI  |.iiiii|i!ili'l«  in  nr""'";!""  '^y'" 
updii  llii'  |ir<'liiiiral  Hiclf.  un'l  wnilu  ii  nunili(ir  nf  ilriiinuH  ; 
he   livcl    in    .xtn'inii   imhitiv.       "n"   "I    liiii  HiicirhuMiliir 

Elll.VH,  Siimimi'H  l.'iHt   Will  'iml  Traliimnit,  wum   ii'|irf«cnl<-cl 
ofiire  yi n  l';ii/.iilit.lli  in  10U:i,  iiml  hi- iiiilfl   .Miiilnwii  in 

liiM  /'m/..,  (Jiirrn  I,/  Cuitm'ji-.     11.  I.nnilon.  prolmlily  HUM. 

NiislK  Wii  i.nxi).  It.  I>..li.in.«tulli;iirt,  IJirmunv.in  |S(I7; 
nilui'iiliil  111  Mm  liiinT.iilv  nf  'riihiiiK'"!.  While  yet  .vounn 
boeiinieii  M.  V..  niiniHter  ill  the  VVewtern  I'.  ,«.,  anil  f.iundcil 
Americiin  (icnniin  .MelhixliBin.  Sinee  IS.'il)  hiiH  edited  the 
(leniiiin  |Hil)li.Milioii«  of  the  M.  K.  Ohureh  ;  i»  aiillinr  of  it 
(lornian  loinnientaiy,  Hhriilnliiijirid  MnlitnlinHn,  etc. 

Niisli<>'ti«  .IliNNiiin,  nni't  V.  of  Waukenha  oo.,  Wi.i., 
neiir  lli.-  MilwiiiikiM.  and  M.  I'aiil  K.  K.  It  is  the  neat  of 
the  .NiKhulii  'l'hu.do);ieal  Seminary  ( I'rotcHtant  K|M!ieopttl), 
founded  ill  I.KI7. 

Niisli'iin,  t|i.  of  Oglo  CO.,  III.,  on  tho  E.  nido  of  Kock 
Itiviv.    I'M]..  i.s:i. 

Nasliiin,  |M)»t-v.  of  Chickimaw  co.,  la.,  on  Cedar  Fulls 
and  MiniK^sota  K.  K.,  huM  valuable  wator-power,  2  bank», 
1  lluiiiiii'; mill,  I  neivfpaper.  and  neveral  hutelii.  It  in 
Bunuiinded  by  pood  fariniuj;  land.     1'.  SI 7. 

Jo.iKi'ii  1'.  (iii.vni:,  Kb.  "Nasiu'a  Post." 

Nnslina,  lity,  one  of  I  he  eiipx.  of  llillsborouKh  co.,  N.  II.. 
on  W.  biiiik  of  Merriiiiiudi  Ki\er,  '.i't  in.  S.  of  Coneord  and 
40  N.  \V.  of  linsiim.  iMiH  ini'iirporated  asB  eily  in  li<.):t,  and 
rank^  .«o<-oiid  in-^ioint  of  inanufiietnies,  third  in  pnpuhition, 
and  fourth  in  ivealth.  It  i.<  the  terminus  of  the  .Nashua 
and  Lowell,  the  ('oncord  Wilton  Woieestcr  and  Nashua, 
the    .\eton    and   Boston,   and   the   Peterborough   Nashua 


era 
I'o,i 


III  ehurehes,  2  bunks. .'{  mills,  ',i  iiewspiijters.  an 

in.    Hi  III.  .1.    It.   MaTI.AIK,   K|>.  ".Ill 


un<l  Koehoitcr  R.  R«.     It  b&ii,  bciiidea  lU  manuractoriM, 

wbieh  produeo  nnnnalty  k<""I"  to  the  value  of  ?7,:'.il.'l..'>flO, 
•-'H  sehools,  II  I  liiiri  Ills,  ;;  banks,  u  public-  library  of  IIOIIU 
volumes,'.!  dailv  and  2  weekly  newspapers,  and  7  printing- 
ollh^es.     I'.ip.  Iii,;.i:i.  liK.  ••  (JA/.KTTK." 

NunIiiiii  Itivi-r,  rises  in  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  flows 
.S'.  i;.,  and  falls  iiilii  the  .Merriiniiek  at  Nashua,  N.  II.  It 
alToids  ureal  and  well-utilized  water  power. 

NiihIi'vIIIii,  tp.  of  .laekson  eo.,  Ala.     Pop.  .'i.'<7. 

.N'llhlivillf,  post  v..  lan.  of  llerrien  eo..  <>a..  2.1  miles 
N.  W.  of  .-^loektoii,  which  is  on  llic  Atlantic  and  Uulf 
R.  It.     Pop.  l)i. 

NflHlivillfSf  post-v.,  cap.  of  WflsbinKl'in  eo.,  III.,  on  the 
,'<l.  Louis  and   South-eastern  K.  II.,  has  (rood  schools,  scv- 

and  -1  hotels. 
olIISAI.." 

IMiiHlivillc,  post-v.  of  Washin^'lon  Ip..  cap.  of  Hrown 
eo.,  Ind.,  bus  1  weekly  newsjiiipcr.     Poji.  2711. 

Nashville,  post-v.  of  Harry  co.,  .Mich.,  on  the  (Irand 
Kiipiils  division  of  the  .Miehi|;an  Central  It.  ■(.,  has  a 
union  school,  2  churches,  I  newspaper,  and  manufiietories. 
Pop.  (il2.  On.so  Stiiosii,  Ivn.  "  Nasiivili.i;  Nkws." 

Naishvilli!,  Ip.  of  Martin  co.,  .Minn.     Pop.  iOK. 

Naslivillu,  posl-lp.  of  Burton  co..  Mo.     Pop.  IBI'. 

Nashville,  posl-v.,  cap.  of  Nosh  eo.,  N.  C,  12  miles 
W.  bv  N.  of  Kocky  Mount,  which  is  on  the  Wilmington  and 
Welcioii  1(.  11. 

NaNhvillC,  post-v.  of  Holmes  eo.,  0.,  1  miles  S.  of 
Lakeville,  Hliicli  is  on  the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago  K.  K.     Pop.  2(IH. 

Nashville,  citv,  cap.  of  Tennessee,  and  seal  of  justice 
of  Davidson  oo.,  in  Sb"  10'  N.  lat.  and  80°  I'J'  W.  Ion.,  on 


the  S.  bank  of  the  Cumberland  River,  200  miles  above  its 
month,  here  sp.-inned  by  a  I-'ink  truss  railway  bridjjc  and 
a  tine  suspension  bridge.  The  river  is  navijjiiblo  below 
Nashville  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  to  Carthage, 
several  hundred  miles  above,  for  some  time.  The  eity 
rests  on  a  rocky  foundation,  tho  river-bluffs  risinj^  SO  leet 
above  low-water  mark.  On  Capitol  Hill,  overlooking  tho 
city,  is  situated  the  State  eajiitol.  built  of  Tennessee 
granite,  and  one  of  tlio  finest  and  costliest  buildings 
in  tho  V.  S.  The  city  is  supplied  with  water  and  gas. 
has  0  public-school  buildings,  the  Viinderbilt  (named  in 
honor  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  of  New  Vork.Avho  contrib- 
uted $1,000,000  to  its  estahlishiueiitl.  Kisk,  and  Nashville 
nniversities  (see  N'asiivili.k,  I'nivkksitv  of),  the  .Mont- 
goniery  Hell  Academy.  2  seminaries,  anil  a  inedioivl  col- 
lege and  hospital,  ;i7  churches,  and  tho  publishing-housoof 
the  M.  K,-  Cburob,  South.     !<ix  railroads  connect  it  with  all 


points,  and  12  inooadamiied  turnpikes  enter  theeity.  It  is 
thcehief  commcrciiri  centre  and  wholesale  market  ?.of  the 
Ohio  River.  It  requires  an  average  of  Si.000.000  to  handle 
the  cotton  crop  which  comes  into  it.  It  received  over  20U0 
hogsheads  of  tobacco  in  187:!,  which  was  douhlc<l  in  l!*74. 
and  showed  a  greater  increase  in  I«75,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  several  large  tobacco  warehouses.  The  dry  goods 
business  aggregates  .■>+.000.000  annually  .-  the  liquor-trade 
about  the  same:  tho  boot  and  shoe  interest  amounts  to 
s;2.000,000  annually  :  while  the  grocery,  provision,  drug, 
furniture,  coal,  and  other  trades  show  an  actual  business  of 
over  SoO.iiOO.OOO  annually.  Tho  eity  is  supplied  with  a  paid 
firo  department,  with  steam-engines,  an  olcotrie  fire-alarm 
telegraph,  and  ti  horse-ear  routes.  It  has  a  eottnn-factory. 
7  saw  and  5  flouring  mills,  S  planing  and  sash  factories.  2 
cotton-scod  oil-mills,  2  tanneries,  4  furniture  and  4  carriage 
factories,  U  foundries  and  machine-shops,  2  dailj  and  21 
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newspapers  of  all  kinds,  and  a  number  of  smaller  manu- 
facturing interests.  Two  mineral  springs  fsulphur  and 
chalybeate),  located  within  the  corporate  limits,  are  far- 
famej.  Pop.  25,SG5.  Alueht  Roberts,  Ed.  "  AMEnicAN." 

Nashville.  Battle  of.     The  Battle  of  Franklix 

(which  SCO)  was  not  ended  until  10  v.  M.  of  Nov.  30,  1S64, 
but  during  that  night  Gen.  Schofield  withdrew,  and  by 
noon  of  Dec.  1  oeeujtied  the  heights  surrounding  Nashville, 
which  place  was  now  strongly  fortified.  Hood's  advance 
appeared  before  Nashville  by  noon  of  the  2d.  and  by  the 
morning  of  the  4th  he  had  established  his  lines  in  front. 
By  this  time,  however,  the  command  of  A.  J.  Smith  had 
arrived  from  Missouri,  and  Steedman  with  5000  men  and 
Morgan's  division  from  Chattanooga,  which,  with  conva- 
lescents and  one-year  recruits,  raised  the  effective  force 
of  Thomas  to  nearly  that  of  Hood ;  leaving  the  latter, 
however,  still  superior  in  cavalry.  Thomas  having  been 
stripped  to  outfit  Gen.  Sherman's  column.  Impressed 
witli  the  necessity  of  having  an  effective  cavalry  force, 
Thomas  used  every  exertion  to  remount  his  troops,  and 
would  have  been  ready  to  commence  an  offensive  move- 
ment at  an  earlier  day  but  for  a  storm  of  sleet  on  the  night 
of  Dee.  8,  by  which  the  armies  were  icebound  until  the  14th, 
when,  the  weather  moderating  and  Thomas  being  ready,  a 
plan  of  attack  for  the  next  morning,  weather  permitting, 
was  agreed  upon  that  night.  A  dense  Tog  prevailed  in  the 
morning  { 10th),  but  soon  lifted  sufficiently  to  permit  the 
movement  nf  the  troops  to  the  positions  assigned  them, 
and  the  original  plan  of  operations  for  the  day,  with  but 
slight  change,  was  successfully  carried  out,  resulting  in 
driving  the  army  of  Gen.  Hood  out  of  its  original  line  of 
works,  and  back  to  a  position  along  the  base  of  Ilarpeth 
Hills,  and  the  capture  of  16  pieces  of  artillery  and  1200  i 
prisoners.  His  loss  in  killed. and  wounded  was  also  heavy, 
while  Thomas  suffered  but  little.  The  battle  was  resumed  ' 
by  Thomas  on  the  morning  of  the  Ifith,  and  continued  un-  i 
til  the  Confederate  lines  were  hopelessly  broken  and  the 
shattered  army  was  in  full  retreat,  closely  followed  by  the 
victors  until  dark.  During  the  two  days'  operations  4462 
prisoners  were  taken,  53  pieces  of  artillery,  and  many  small- 
arms.  The  pursuit  was  continued  next  day,  and  until  the 
27th.  when  the  remnant  of  Hood's  army  succeeded  in  cross- 
ing the  Tennessee,  after  which  pursuit  was  abandoned  by 
the  main  army,  though  Col.  Palmer,  with  a  body  of  cav- 
alry, starting  from  Decatur,  overtook  the  flying  army  and 
destroyed  over  300  wagons,  78  pontoon-boats,  and  500  mules. 
The  results  of  this  campaign,  extending  from  Sept.  7,  1864, 
to  Jan.  20.  1865.  were  13.189  captured  Confederate  prison- 
era,  72  pieces  of  artillery  in  good  condition.  2000  deserters. 
The  estimated  loss  of  Thomas  was  10,000  in  all.  Hood 
escaped  with  a  mere  wreck  of  his  army,  and  at  his  own 
request  was  relieved  from  command  Jan.  23,  1865. 

Nashville,  University  of.  The  University  of  Nash- 
ville dates  its  origin'  more  than  ten  years  anterior  to  the 
birth  of  the  State  of  Tennessee.  In  1785  it  was  founded, 
incorporated,  and  endowed  under  the  name  of  the  David- 
son Academy.  The  same  institution,  under  one  name  and 
another,  has  shared  the  vicissitudes  and  fortunes  of  the 
feeble  .settlement,  the  rising  city,  and  the  growing  State 
even  to  the  present  day.  As  it  now  approaches  the  close 
of  the  first  century  of  its  history,  its  friends  may  contem- 
plate with  satisfaction  the  benefits  it  has  widely  scattered 
over  the  land,  and  may  point  with  pride  to  the  long  cata- 
logue of  those  who  have  gone  forth  from  its  halls  to  the 
great  duties  of  life.  There  arc  ten  schools  in  the  collegiate 
department.  Each  student  selects  the  schools  which  he 
attends,  but  is  requirc'l  to  attend  at  least  three.  They  are 
the  schools  of  Ijatin  ;  Greek  ;  French  and  German  ;  English 
language  ancl  literiiture :  mental  jdiilosophy  and  political 
economy ;  pure  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  natural  philos- 
ophy ;  natural  history  and  geology;  agriculture;  engineer- 
ing; and  architecture.  The  Montgomery  JU-U  Acmlemy  is 
the  prejiaratory  school  of  the  university,  ami  had  its  origin 
in  the  benevolent  bequest  of  a  late  worthy  citi/.cn  of  Ten- 
nessee, whose  honored  name  it  bears.  It  is  largely  pat- 
ronized, and  annually  furnisho.-!  grat\iitous  instruction  to  a 
number  of  students  of  the  State.  While  it  supplies  an  ex- 
cellent education  to  the  businessman,  it  alno  qualifies  the 
Ktu'lcnt  for  the  Ktu<lies  of  the  crdlege  and  other  sediools  of 
the  university.  The  medical  department  was  opened  in 
1850.  Unprecedented  suecess  gave  it  in  1861  the  second 
position  in  point  of  patronage  among  all  the  medical  col- 
leges in  America,  and  a  jiosition  second  to  none  in  appli- 
an<reK  and  inj<trui'tion.  uuilViriniy  ninintaincil  even  tn  the 
present  date.  Its  muceuni  is  one  nf  the  largest  in  the  C  S.. 
antl  contains  models  of  incalculable  URcfulncss  not  found 
elsewhere.  This  department  was  never  bettor  prepared 
than  at-  present  for  gi\  ing  a  thorough  course  of  nuMiical 
lnstru(-ti<in.  The  nuuiher  of  students  nnnunlly  in  nttcnd- 
anco  varios   from  400  to   COO.    The  exponuos,  including 


tuition,  board,  furnished  rooms,  etc.,  are  from  $165  to 
?1S0  per  semi-annua!  session  in  the  collegiate  department. 
The  tickets  to  the  course  of  lectures  in  the  medical  de- 
partment, $50.  The  annual  session  opens  on  the  first 
Monday  in  September,  and  the  second  term  of  the  session 
commences  on  the  last  Monday  in  January  of  each  year. 
The  buildings,  situated  on  an  elevated  campus  of  sixteen 
acres,  1  mile  from  the  public  square,  consist  of  a  large 
stone  edifice,  containing  lecture,  recitation,  and  society 
rooms,  libraries,  an<l  ofliees :  an  imposing  brick  building 
three  stories  high,  in  which  the  students  are  quartered  ;  a 
large  building  for  the  accommodation  of  professors  and 
families;  an  edifice  appropriated  to  the  medical  college, 
with  lecture-rooms,  museum,  etc.  [Since  the  foregoing  was 
written  the  chancellor.  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith,  and  faculty, 
have  resigned,  and  the  buildings  of  the  literary  department, 
with  the  funds,  increased  by  a  Peabody 'donation,  are  de- 
voted to  normal  instruction.] 

Na'smyth  (James),  b.  at  Edinburgh  Aug.  19,  1808; 
was  educated  at  the  School  of  Arts  and  the  Edinburgh 
University:  removed  to  London,  and  in  1834  to  Man- 
chester, where  he  became  a  successful  machine  constructor 
and  inventor.  The  steam-hammer,  steam  pile-driver,  im- 
proved forms  of  ordnance,  etc.  are  among  his  invcntiims. 
He  also  acquired  fame  as  a  practical  astronomer,  giving 
special  attention  to  selenograjihy,  in  which  he  employs 
telescopes  and  other  instruments  of  his  own  construction. 
Na'so,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Messina,  S.  of  Cape 
Orlando,  and  very  near  the  Mediterranean.  The  river 
from  which  this  town  is  named  flows  into  the  Tyrrhene 
Sea  near  Ca(»e  Orlando,  at  a  point  called  San  Gregorio, 
and  here  vessels  often  seek  shelter  during  tem]>ests.  It  is 
much  frequented  by  coasters  trading  in  nuts  and  cocoons, 
and  a  fine  harbor  might  be  constructed  here  at  small  ex- 
pense and  to  the  great  advantage  of  navigation  in  these 
waters.  It  is  a  walled  town,  and  contains  some  churches 
interesting  for  their  architecture.  In  1823  it  was  severely 
injured  by  an  earthquake.  The  Maria  Santissima,  a  very 
old  sanctuary,  stands  on  the  raised  promontory-  of  Cape 
Orlando.     Pop.  8172. 

Nii'son  (Eltas),  M.  A.,  b.  at  'Wrentham.  Mass.,  Apr. 
21.  1811  :  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1835;  gave 
much  attention  to  the  languages,  music,  and  botany  ;  was 
for  a  time  teacher  and  editor. in  Georgia,  and  in  1840—49 
an  instructor  in  Newburyport.  Mass.:  has  held  Congre- 
gational pastorates  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire; 
author  of  Ih-es  of  Sir  C.  H.  Frankland  {1S6S),  Susanna 
Rowson  (1870),  Nathaniel  Howe  (1851),  Charles  Sumner 
(1874),  and  Henry  Wilson;  also  of  a  Gazetteer  of  Masaa- 
chn^efts  (1874)  and  other  works. 

Nas'sail,  formerly  an  independent  duchy  of  Germany, 
but  since  1866  forming  part  of  the  Prussian  province  of 
Hesse-Nassau,  comprises  an  area  of  1800  square  miles, 
with  468.311  inhabitants.  The  country,  extending  along 
the  Rhine,  the  Main,  and  the  Lahn,  and  traversed  S.  by 
the  Taunus  and  N.  by  the  Westerwald,  is  beautiful  and 
rich.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  extensive  forests 
abounding  in  game,  and  contain  iron,  lead,  copjier,  coal, 
marble,  and  building-stone.  The  valleys  produce  wheat, 
tobacco,  flax,  and  fruit  of  superior  quality,  and  the  choicest 
Rhenish  wines,  such  as  .Tohannisberger,  Hochheiiner,  Rii- 
desheimer,  and  Marcobrunner.  As  celebrated  as  its  wines 
are  its  mineral  springs;  the  watering-)>hices  which  arc 
built  around  them,  such  as  Wiesbaden,  Ems.  and  Selters, 
are  visited  by  people  from  all  parts  of  the  ghibe.  But  this 
land  was  ruled  by  one  of  the  most  narrow-minded  ancl 
stupid  of  families;  and  its  history  from  1703  to  1866  is  a  fine 
bit  of  humor  now  that  its  blunders  and  calamities  are  ])ast. 
Xassau,  town  of  New  Providence,  and  capital  of  the 
Bahama  Isi.anos  (which  sec).  It  has  a  good  harbor,  is 
fortified  and  well  built,  and  celebrated  for  its  satubnious 
climate.     Pop.  about  OdOO. 

Nassau,  county  of  N.  E.  Florida.  Area,  400  sqnaro 
miles.  It  is  hounded  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  N.  anil  W. 
by  Georgia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  navigable 
St.  Mary's  River.  It  is  heavily  timbercil.  and  has  a  soil 
of  varied  character,  adapted  to  the  culture  of  all  the  jirod- 
ucts  of  the  South.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Florida 
R.  R.     Cap.  Eernandina.     Pop.  4217. 

Nassau,  poat-v.  of  Rensselaer  co.,  N.  Y..  in  a  township 
of  the  same  name.  The  township  is  diversified  with  hilla 
and  lakes,  if  traversed  by  tlie  Ilarloni  Extension  R.  R., 
contains  several  villages,  and  has  eonsi<lorabIe  manufac- 
turing interests.     Pop.  of  v.  348:  of  tp.  2705. 

Nnss(>r-0(l-<Un,  shah  of  Persia,  b.  in  1820.  son  of  tho 
bito  monarch,  Mchemet  (or  Muhammad)  Shah,  by  (^leen 
Velliiit  of  the  Kadiar  tribe,  and  gnind^^nn  of  Abbas  Mirza; 
succeeded  to  tl»c  tlirone  Sept.  10,  ISIS;  suppressed  several 
revolts  of  tho  ni»madio  tribes;  maintained  neutrality  dur- 
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inf;  the  drimoan  wnr^  at  tho  oIoku  of  which  hu  Hif^nud  a 
trualy  with  ]{uHHiit  ;  wttucd  ii  iKiniiniit  war  ni^uinHt  Klig- 
liiriil  ill  IM.'id,  wlii<;h  whh  lviiiiiiial<'tl  hy  tin;  Trciily  nl'  I'lirJH 
|h;'(7  ;  niivo  tiiH  f-iiiiiKxl  to  thii  puHr*nK'*  "'  ''"'  Ari;,'Io  IrMliuii 
tnl(<;{ni|i)i  throii^'h  Iiim  ildininiuiirt  tHlWi;  viHiU'rl  Lin;  |iriiici- 
[Mil  roniitriur^  cit'  Kiiropo  lK7:i,  and  wrote  an  lunuHinK  'liury, 
nhii'li  liiM  hrm  tiuiiHtateil  hy  J.  W.  Uuilhoiirc.  'I'lii'  nhiih'H 
il<'-ii'i!  to  intrti<lii<-r  ri'lnrniH  ami  inali'iial  iiii))n>wnM;)itit 
into  hiH  kinn4oni  nt-tuatuil  iUim  vicil,  nn<l  wan  t-M-nipiitifii 
by  t\u'  Ituutur  ronctiHMlon  (IM".'!),  Mtihccijiiontly  uniiiitlud, 
ami  by  the  tiuit  tlnit  lie  had  hMirn<><l  l''ren»;h  an*!  Tiirkinh 
in  nriier  to  I'ainiliui  i/.e  hiiniHeli"  with  the  hihlory  and  con- 
<iitioTi  oC  l-iiiro|ii'un  eotinlrie.s. 

NllH^Nioli,  or  Nashili,  town  of  Itritlfli  India,  preni- 
(it'ney  ol'  Kiniil.iiy.  on  t\n-  (lodaviTy.  near  il^  HoiiriM-n.  \h 
ont^  of  tht>  pritK-ipiil  seat''  of  Itruhinanisin,  and  (MiiitaiiiH 
niiinerouH  ternph's,  generally  Iniill  of  hhick  baKatt,  and 
many  eiude^iarttieal  and  theobtf^ieiil  iiiKtiliitionH.  It  HceniH 
also  to  have  be4ui  a  ^ironiinenl  l{ooddhii*t  plaee.  an  it  eon- 
tains  Hi-venil  \  ery  ttlrikin^  il<iuddlii(<t  niuninnentH.  I'up, 
abiint  i;;».tlon. 

NllHt  (Thomas),  h.  at  I.andau.  Havarian  Tabitinate,  Sept. 
27,  IKIO;  eame  wilh  liis  father  to  the  T.  S.  in  ISM'.;  re- 
eeived  <inly  nix  months'  art-instruction  under  'I'lieoiior 
Kaurniiuin  ;  bc^an  wlien  fifteen  years  old  to  furnish  illiiH- 
trations  for  papers;  was  in  I'juropo  ISljll-tll,  luid  during 
the  war  liei^an  hit*  l<»n;;  neries  of  powerful  and  efl'et^livo 
political  earieatures,  nio.nt  of  which  liuve  appeared  in  //«r- 

prr'.    W'rrU,,.  • 

NaNtur'tilim  [Lat..  "noHo-twi«t,"  from  its  punj;ent 
quality  |,  a  ^enutt  tit'  erucifurous  herbs,  nioslly  aquatic,  con- 
taining; many  ppceies,  anion^  whieh  are  water  eress  iind 
horseradish.  (Sco  Ciikss  and  lionsKUAinsn.)  I'opularly, 
tho  names  nasturtium  and  nasturtion  (often  abridged  to 
'start ion)  are  given  to  Tmpmtfam  ihhJiim,  n  fine,  i*howy 
eliuibinj;  iierb,  a  native  (d'  iVni.  often  seen  in  gardens. 
Its  orange  llowers  are  used  in  salads,  and  its  pungent  buds 
and  fruit  are  pieklod  and  incorrectly  called  cajturs. 

Nlisua  (Storr),  a  genus  of  the  I'rsidie  or  bear  family. 
The  eoatis  or  e(aitimondis  are  closely  allied  to  tho  raccoons 
of  the  V.  S.,  whii'h  thoy  much  rowomblc  in  appearance  and 
habits.  Tlioy  liave,  however,  longer  and  more  mobile 
muzzles,  and  aro  restricted  to  the  tropical  parts  of  Amer- 
ica. EnwAun  1\  H.  Day. 

NatnT,  an.  English  colony  on  tho  south-eastern  coast 
of  Africa,  extending  along  the  Indian  Ocean  from  lat,  2.S° 
t')  ;!0*^  S.,  and  bounded  S.  by  Katfraria,  from  whieh  it  is  sep- 
arated liy  tho  I'm/.iniculu  ;  N.  by  the  Tugelii  Uiver,  which 
diviiles  it  from  Zaluland  ;  and  W.  by  the  (^'Hittihuiiba  (or 
Dvaehenberg}  Mountains,  which  form  the  boundary  be- 
tween it  and  tiio  Orange  llivor  Free  State.  Area,  25.000 
square  miles.  I*op.  l;Ul,000,  of  whom  10.1100  are  I<)nglish, 
l»utcli,  and  Oernnin  settlers,  and  120,0iHI  aborigines,  bc- 
loiiL^ing  to  the  Zulu  tribe,  one  of  the  most  gitted  anil  docile 
of  tho  KalHr  races.  Tho  surface  rises  from  tho  low  coast- 
l;inii,  where  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar  are  grown,  through  ter- 
ra-es  where  the  eomanin  Kuropean  cereals  anri  fruits  arc 
cullivatod,  into  an  elevated  table-land  at  tho  foot  of  the 
Quattilambii,  where  excellent  pastures  are  found.  Sugar 
is  the  chief  product.  KIcphants,  hippitpotami,  lions.  leop- 
ards, eroeoililos.  and  poisonous  serpents  arc  frequent  in 
tho  jungles  of  the  low  coast-land.  Ca]>.  I'ietermaritz- 
burg. 


Natalf  or  llio  Graiidr  do  Norte^  town  of  nrulli 

the  eapilal  of  ihe  province  <d  Itjo  (jrande  do  Norte,  on  tli« 
I'otengi.  Il  ban  a  good  liurbor,  wlior<e  entrance,  howevur, 
in  inipeder]  by  a  r^andbar,  and  hai  lO,IM)0  inbabitantt. 

Niiluto''rCH  [hat.  "  nwirninorH "],  an  artificial  eonihl- 
nation  of  birdc,  agreeing  only — and  but  partially  evim  in 
thiH  renpiMfl — in  being  adapted  for  swimming.  It  wax  for- 
merly regiirdcd  as  iin  order  or  Hub  clarit,  but  in  now  dis- 
carded by  the  best  authoritieri.  Tbu  group  ix  eharaeteri/ei| 
by  having  the  upi.er  part  of  the  "crun"  (libia  and  fibula) 
encloi^ed  within  the  nkin  of  tlie  trunk,  and  by  having  the 
feet  generally  webbed  ( the  loos  eonnectcrl  together  by  nieni^ 
brane  uh  far  as  the  eluwn).  In  addition  to  the  abr*vv  cba- 
raelcrs,  the  logs  are  plimed  comparatively  far  baekward,  and 
aro  usually  short  :  the  bind  toe  ix  oeeahionally  altogether 
wanting;  the  plumage  is  thick  und^  well  hupplicd  with  oil 
from   the  gland  on   the   rump.     The  NutiUoreii  of  lllif<«r 

I  (a.  i>.  IHIIj,  tliuH  cliaracteri/.ed,  corruHpond  Ut  the  "  pul- 
nmteri   birds  "  or  "  >«wimincrs,"  the  third  <livision  of  Wil- 

I  loughby's  (IC7H)  water-birds,  to  the  AiiHcrci  of  I/mnueuH, 
and  to  tiiv  I'almipedes  of  Latham  and  <'uv(er.  The  term 
NatiLtorcH  itt  Momctimcs  rendered  into  Knglihh  literally  tut 
"the  HwimmurH;"  uthcrwii^e  the  group  is  known  aK*' the 
water-birds."  lint,  admirably  fitted  as  the  Natatorert  uro 
for  an  a4{uatic  life,  there  are  sonic  members  of  the  grtiup 
whieh  have  so  fur  diverged  from  the  typical  habit  as  hcl- 
dom  to  approach  the  water,  and  many  s<;u-fowl  do  little 
more  than  obtain  tlicir  prey  from  that  element  by  darting 
down  on  it  from  the  air.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nioru 
typicul  forms  live  almost  altogether  on  the  water,  wonic 
(lying  badly,  or  allogetlicr  unable  to  fly,  by  reason  of  the 
8hortnei^H  or  rudimentary  condition  of  their  wiugK,  and  only 
visiting  the  land  for  temporary  rest  or  breeding.  We  thuH 
find  in  it  illustrations  of  extremcH  of  huhit  and  of  struc- 
ture— penguins,  with  wings  reduced  to  almost  fin-Iike 
appendages,  associated  witli  the  longest-winged,  the  nio.-l 
powerful,  the  most  en^Iuring,  the  most  graceful,  and  the 
flwiflest  of  flyers,  such  as  wo  find  amongst  the  frigato- 
bircis,  the  albatrosses,  and  the  tern«.  So  also  some  specici* 
are  carnivorous,  disdaining  neither  fish,  insect,  nor  car- 
rion, whilst  others  arc  almost  cxcluhivcly  herbivorous  ;  and 
whilst  some  carry  food  to  their  helplesH  young  (Altrt'i-eM), 
the  young  of  others  (/Vflrocen)  aro  enabled  to  seek  their 
own  food  almost  as  soon  as  hatched.  So  imporUmt  lias 
this  last  distinction  seemed  that  some  former  authorities 
raised  the  question  whether,  after  all,  the  group  aa  a  whole 
was  as  iHitnral  as  it  seemed,  and  whether  it  did  not  really 
contain  tlie  elements  of  two  sub-classes. 

Tho  Natatorcs,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  habits, 
arc  found  abundantly  distributed  in  all  jiarts  of  "the  world, 
and  many  species  have  very  extended  ranges;  thus  tho 
common  skua  { tcntn's  catnrrtirten.  Ijinn.)of  Iceland  and 
Arctic  Kurope  has  been  met  wilh  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
and  on  the  Falkland  Islands.  ( AfiicUi/firniif.)  Numerous 
as  the  water-fowl  are  in  individuals,  there  arc,  according 
to  (t.  Ii.  (iray,  only  about  tiOO  species,  and  they  constitute 
less  than  one-eighteenth  of  known  birds. 

Tlio  Natatores  have  been  variously  subdivided  into  so- 
called  orders  and  families.  We  give  below  a  table  of  tho 
orders  of  tliis  sub-class,  taken  from  the  Srf&teinntir  Jlrrieiv 
nf  tfir  (VftHM  nf  /Urti*,  hv  Prof.  Lilljcborg  of  I'psala.  as 
trail  slat  e<  I  in  tlie  tSnntfiMnuifnt  lirpt,rt  for  ISOa.  and  we 
have  added  in  brackets  the  names  of  the  "  families"  of 
(.'uvier  that  correspond  to  tlicso  '* orders:" 


Table  of  Orders  of  the  Sib-class  Natatores  (Illiger). 
free  or  absent, 
y  /short;  legs  posterior Pygopodes  f  =  Fara.  Brackypteres,  Cut.] 


/ 


without  laraelloe. 


Hill 


Section  I.  Simplicirostres.    / 
Hind  toe  . 


Wings 

long;  extending  beyond] 

base  nf  tail ;  legs  at  cen-  >.TvONGiPF.yNES  [  = 

Ire  of  ctjuilibriuiu.  j 

connect Pfl    bv    nicnibraue") 
IvV 


Fain.  Ijonpipennes,  Cut.] 


with  inner  t<»V,  ami  nearly  j- SteoaNOPODES  [  =  Faro.  TWtpa/mo/t,  Cut.] 

\  on  a  level  wiLb  others.        J 

lamellate. 

S.oliou  II.  Lamellirostres Lamellir0STRE3[  =  Faiu.  LamtUiroxtrtx^Oxx.} 


Lilljoborg  subdivides  the  above  four  "orders"  into  ten 
**  families."     Later  authorities  admit  fourteen,  viz. : 

Pyoopodes  : 
Fam.  1.  Aptonodytldre  (=Spheniscidie>..Penguins. 

2.  Alcidie Auks. 

3.  (\tlymbidae I»ona. 

4.  Piidicipidie Grebes. 

LONGIPENNKS  : 

■V  Procellaridae Petrels  and  aDmtross. 

6.  LaiidEC Gulls  and  terns. 


Steoanopodes: 

7.  Sulida> Gtnnets. 

8.  Pelieanida: Kdicans. 

It.  PelicanidiE Pelicans. 

10.  Pbalacracoracidse rormoranls. 

11.  Plutidie Darters. 

12.  Taclivpetida; Frigate-birds. 

i;i.  Phiet^ioutida Tropic-birds. 

LaMELUrostrfs: 

14.  AnaiidiE - ^wgna.   geese,  ducks, 

mergansers. 
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NATCH  E5!^NAT10N. 


Prof.  Huxley  has  proposed  a  classification  of  birds 
founded  upon  certain  osteolosical  characters.  In  his  eys- 
tefli  the  Xatiitores  arc  broken  up  into  four  groups  ranged 
under  ten  j>riiuaTy  divisions.  The  Cecomorpha;  (including 
the  Alcidie.  Coiymbidce,  PodJcipidit.  ProeellariidaB,  and 
Laridie):  and  (2)  Spheniscomorphie  (including  Aptenodj'- 
tidaj)  are  grouped,  with  others,  under  the  name  Schizog- 
nathae ;  and  (3)  the  Chenomorphae  (^Anatidse)  and  (4) 
Dvsporoniorphse  (=Steganopodes)  arc  combined  with  many 
others,  as  Desmognathfe  ;  the  Aniphimor|ihic  (=  Pha?ni- 
copterid;«)  are  interposed  between  the  Chcnouiorpha?  aad 
Pehigomorphae  (herons,  etc.).  Ehward  C.  H.  Day. 

Natch'ez  [properly  Natchesl.  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  the 
linn  xteco-Maya  family,  found  by  Spanish  explorers  in  1.060, 
and  by  La  Salle  in  1B83,  occupying  a  tract  E.  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi embracing  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  the  same 
name,  which  was  first  settled  by  Iberville.  Their  customs, 
language,  and  religion  differed  radically  from  their  neigh- 
bors, the  Choctaws,  but  were  akin  to  those  of  the  Tensas. 
Natchitoches,  Washitas.  and  Caddoes.  They  worshijiped 
the  sun.  giving  the  name  of  '*  great  sun  "  to  their  principal 
chief,  whose  office  was  hereditary  in  the  female  line,  con- 
structed mounds,  and  had  a  large  temple  where  a  sacred 
fire  was  always  maintained.  The  Natchez  possessed  a  civ- 
ilization seemingly  far  in  advance  of  the  neighboring  tribes, 
which  they  derived,  like  the  Peruvians,  from  mythical  pro- 
genitors. They  were  noted  for  licentious  customs,  but  were 
brave  and  generally  friendly  to  the  French,  although  Bien- 
ville came  into  momentary  collision  with  them  in  171fi.  and 
again  in  1722.  The  tyranny  of  Chopart,  governor  of  Fort 
Natchez,  occasioned  a  massacre  of  the  French  Nov.  28, 
1720,  from  which  few  escaped.  This  treachery  was  aveng- 
ed by  the  French,  who,  during  the  two  following  years, 
availing  themselves  of  an  alliance  with  the  Choctaws, 
killed  a  large  part  of  the  warriors  of  the  tribe,  sold  above 
400  ])risoners,  including  the  "great  sun"  and  his  family, 
into  slavery  in  Santo  Domingo,  and  drove  the  remnant  to 
the  borders  of  Texas.  Since  that  period  they  have  resided 
with  the  Chickasaws  and  Muskogees,  and  still  number  300 
souls,  retaining  their  language  and  governed  by  a  ''great 
sun."  The  famous  account  of  the  Natchez  given  by  Cha- 
teaubriand is  grossly  incorrect.  Porteu  C.  Bliss. 

Natch'ez,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Adams  co.,  Miss.,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  in  lat.  31°  34'  N.,  Ion.  91° 
2.")'  AV.,  contains  excellent  schools,  several  fine  churches, 
a  Catholic  cathedral,  a  Jewish  synagogue,  a  Masonic  tem- 
ple, an  Odd  Fellows'  hall  and  several  lodges  of  each  order, 
1  daily  and  weekly  newspaper,  3  orphan  asylums,  2  banks, 

1  steam  saw  and  planing  mill,  a  cotton-seed  oil-factory,  2 
steam-ginneries  and  grist-mills,  an  efficient  steam  and 
hand  fire  department,  and  stores  and  mechanical  shops. 
Principal  business,  handling  cotton.      Pop.  9057. 

Pail  A.  Botts,  Eu.  "Democrat  and  Courier." 
Natchitoch'es,  a  tribe  of  Indians  kindred  to  the  Cad- 
docs,  the  Washitas,  and  Capichis,  and  probably  belonging, 
like  the  Natchez,  to  the  Huaxteco-Maya  family.  They 
formerly  lived  on  Red  River,  La.,  having  a  fortified  town 
on  an  island,  but  being  dislodged  by  the  fugitive  Natchez 
in  1731,  they  united  with  the  (.'addoes,  among  whom  a  small 
remnant  still  exists.  They  worshipped  the  sun,  maintained 
sacred  fire  in  their  principal  temple,  manufactured  salt,  and 
were  friendly  to  the  French,  with  whom  they  had  com- 
mercial relations. 

Natchitoches,  parish  of  N.  \V.  Central  Louisiana, 
traversed  by  Red  River,  and  bounded  E.  by  Bayou  Saline 
and  Le  lligolet  de  Bon  Dieu.  Area,  1250  square  miles.  It 
is  level  and  fertile.  Live-stock,  corn,  and  cotton  are  ex- 
tensively produced.     Cap.  Natchitoches.     Pop.  18,265. 

Natchitoches,  city.  cap.  of  Natchitoches  parish,  La., 
about  450  miles  N.  \V.  of  New  Orleans,  lias  a  high  school 
an<l  a  good  system  of  public  education,  4  churches,  2  wagon, 
cart,  and  plough  manufactories,  2  tinware  establisbments, 

2  convents,  2  newsp.a|)cr8,  the  U.  S.  land-office  for  the 
northern  district  of  Louisiana,  a  lino  cathedral,  ami  other 
jiublic  buildings.  The  surrounding  country  is  well  adapt- 
ed to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  large  quantities  of  cotton, 
corn,  molasses,  rice,  and  numbers  of  horses  and  cattle  are 
Bold  here  each  winter.  The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor 
and  city  trustees,  elected  every  two  years.  It  has  a  large 
trade  with  Texas,  distant  about  25  miles.     P.  1401. 

J.  II.  CosuiiovK,  Ed.  "  Pkoi'Lk's  ViNUU'AToa.'* 
Natic'idiC  [from  the  pro[»er  name,  A'a^Va],  a  family  of 
the  class  of  gastcropuds  and  onlcr  of  Pcctinibrani'luates, 
distinguished  at  first  sight  by  the  largo  foot  in  which  tho 
«hell  is  more  or  loss  immersed,  at  least  in  craivUiig.  The 
visceral  sae  is  curled  in  a  more  or  less  depressed  helix  ;  tho 
mantle  is  small ;  tho  head  more  or  less  proilutx'd  in  an 
elongated  and  retractile  niu'/.xlo;  tho  tentatiles  arc  united 
by  ;i.  tranavorse  membrane;  the  oyoa  situated  on  puUuneluH 


immersed  at  the  outer  base  of  the  tentacles  ;  the  radula  or 
lingual  ribbon  has  the  teeth  in  seven  longitudinal  rows; 
the  median  is  wide,  has  a  distinct  basal  lamina,  and  is 
,,rmed  with  three  primary  denticles;  the  inner  lateral  is 
oblique,  more  or  less  transverse,  produced  toward  the  me- 
dian tooth,  and  armed  with  one  strong  denticle  and  more 
or  less  numerous  smaller  ones  on  each  side;  the  extern.ai 
lateral  are  claw-like,  the  inner  bifid  at  the  extremity,  the 
outer  simple;  the  foot  is  very  large,  but  variable  in  size, 
greatly  developed  in  front,  and  there  provided  with  a  fold 
or  veil  which  is  reflected  upon  the  head,  and  conceals  in 
part  the  tentacles  as  well  as  the  eyes.  The  shell  is  oval, 
and  more  or  less  obliquely  depressed,  and  has  an  ovate 
aperture,  which  is  entire  in  front  and  ])ointed  behind.  The 
operculum  is  sub-spiral,  but  varies  in  texture  and  develop- 
ment, it  being  in  some  horny  and  in  others  calcareous ;  in 
those  in  which  the  animal  is  only  partially  retractile  it  is 
quite  minute.  The  family  is  an  extensive  one,  embracing 
numerous  species  ditfused  throughout  all  seas.  The  follow- 
ing genera  are  now  generally  recognized:  A'atica^Sitrtmitia, 
^'everita,  Polinices,  MuminilUt,  t'erniua,  Amatira,  Ammi- 
rupsia,  Naticina,  and  Siguretun.  Most  of  these  are  repre- 
sented by  species  on  the  American  coast.  The  animals  are 
carnivorous,  and  indeed  quite  voracious,  feeding  upon  dead 
fish  as  well  as  upon  other  mollusks,  especially  the  small 
bivalve  forms.  With  the  teeth  of  the  lingual  ribbon  they 
are  enabled  to  perforate  shells,  and  in  great  part  make  the 
small  round  holes  often  seen  in  those  picked  up  on  the 
beach  ;  they  burrow  in  the  sand,  and  almost  conceal  them- 
selves therein.  Some,  at  least,  make  a  very  singular  nest; 
it  is  composed  of  sand,  has  the  form  of  the  old-fashioned 
lamp-shade  or  a  broad  bowl,  and  is  quite  thin;  this  is 
filled  with  small  cells,  in  each  of  which  is  an  egg  with  its 
embryo  shell.  The  nest  of  one  species  thus  characterized 
was  regarded  by  some  old  naturalists  as  a  peculiar  coral 
animal,  and  named  Fhi%tra  nrenosa,  etc.  TiiEO.  Gill. 

Na'tick,  post-v.  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Boston 
and  Albany  R.  R.,  17  miles  from  Boston,  has  good  graded 
schools,  S  churches,  1  public  library  of  10.000  vols.,  2  banks, 
water  and  gas  works,  1  weekly  newspaper,  manufactories 
of  hats,  boxes,  and  carriages.  Business,  shoe  manufac- 
turing.    Pop.  6404.  Hemanway  A  Mayhrw. 

Eds.  and  Props.  "  Natick  Bulletin." 

Natick,  post-v.  of  Warwick  tp.,  Kent  co..  R.  I.,  on 
Pawtuxet  River  and  on  the  Hartford  Providence  and 
Fishkill  R.  R..  9  miles  S.  AV.  of  Providence.  It  has  im- 
portant manufactures. 

Na'tion  [Lat.  untio.  from  uafiis,  *' born  "],  a  term  used 
in  two  senses,  though  invariably  applied  to  a  people  or  a 
maximum  body  of  men.  In  one  sense,  the  political,  it  is 
used  to  designate  au  autonomy — that  is  to  say,  the  citizens 
of  a  state  or  states  united  under  one  head,  subject  to  one 
government,  bound  to  obey  the  same  laws.  In  the  second, 
or  ethnological  sense,  it  means  a  jieojde  of  one  blooil,  one 
language,  and  having  the  same  manners  and  customs.  In 
some  cases  the  word  comprises  these  two  meanings;  thus, 
Italy  is  a  nation  both  politically  and  ethnologically.  But 
it  more  often  happens  that  various  races,  though  nniterl 
under  one  government,  and  thus  formed  into  one  political 
nation,  are,  in  truth,  of  diff"erent  nation,alities.  Of  this 
Russia,  Austria,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  Oreat  Britain,  are 
examples.  Ambitious  rulers  and  statesmen,  desirous  of 
aggrandizing  their  gorennumt,  have  at  all  times  striven  to 
form  the  pnfiticul  nation,  without  respect  for  differences 
of  race  or  language;  while  patriots,  as  distinct  from  states- 
men, have  sought  to  preserve  as  a  nation  those  of  one  blood 
and  speech,  and  thus  to  combine  j>olitical  and  ethnologi- 
cal ties.  Poles,  (leorginns,  and  Hungarians  have  rebelled 
against  their  Russian  and  Austrian  conquerors  not  merely 
to  resist  oppression,  but  from  a  jiassionate  desire  to  keep 
their  nationality  intact. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  case  of  ancient  Rome,  and 
in  that  of  modern  America  nntl  Great  Britain.  conqutMcd 
races  and  emigrants  have  with  few  exceptions  ada]»ted 
themselves  to  the  new  nationality,  ami  felt  a  certain  pride 
in  becoming  a  part  of  it.  The  title  of  "  Roman  citizen  " 
was  esteemed  by  aliens  and  by  vanquished  races.  Irish 
and  German  emigrants  after  a  time  <^all  themselves  Amer- 
icans, and  in  fact  <lti  become  so.  Tho  outgocrs  from  old 
Home,  a^  those  of  to-day  from  America  and  England,  hold 
fast  to  their  own  nationality;  thus,  Canadian  and  Austra- 
lian colonists  and  their  descendants  ciill  themselves  Eng- 
lish, though  they  may  never  lia\e  seen  the  mctthor-eountry. 
The  str<mgest  modern  illustrations  ol"  trnnsition  from  the 
othnologieal  to  tho  ptditieal  view  of  a  nation  may  bo  seen 
in  Great  Britain  nnd  Franco,  in  both  of  which  countries 
])eopleH  of  a  difi"oront  stock,  as  tho  Scotch  and  the  Alsa- 
tians, pricle  or  have  prided  themselves  on  their  nation  as  a 
government.  The  ethnological  view  being  essentially  sen- 
timental, and   tho  political  praotiual,  it  follows  that  the 
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Iivtior  iR  mo«t  In  npoorrlnnM  with  tho  spirit  of  tho  iign  anri 
with  nn-.il  Idiiim,  whioh  oiin  ho  fully  ilnvi'lnpcil  r.nly  hy 
Urciit  nuli.iriH.  .Unkt  Titkkv. 

Natiiiiiitl  ItiiiiUs.     Spc  IIasks,  hy  .IiiiiN  .Jay  K.sox. 

Nulioiial  l)rl)t.     Hi'o  Ih'.ur,  Natiovai.. 

Niitioiiii!  (iiiiird  [Vr.'/milK  na/ion.i/r).  u  kiml  of  inili- 
liu  ill  rnin.T,  iiKiKlly  ri^uiciiU'il  fioiii  tho  hiiiii'Ki'oi"  oliiHH, 
anil  nipri'ii'iiliii);  tlio  liiirxhor  iiilciontH.  In  nc.iiio  of  tho 
I'Vcili-ll  li.\vii«  tlio  riutiolilil  xuunln  hii'l  l"ll|{  hi.-i^li  known, 
iMit  tlii'V  WITH  rir«t  iirKiiiiiAoil  in  Piiriii  in  ITX'.I  liv  tho  rum- 
lutioniiiy  Coiiiniitloouf  .Sitfoty.  Tlioio  wuio  IS.OIM)  in  l'iiri>i, 
:ilin,(lon  in  I"ninc-t%  iinil  tho  wholo  wcro  iiiiilor  I.ii  Kiiyi'llo 
mill  oiiriiril  Iho  Irii'nliir  (Iuk.  In  ITH.'i  Ihoy  kith  ilcfoiile'il 
ami  hi-okon  up  hy  N'lipoloon,  wrro  rt'oi-jjimi/oil  liy  liini  in 
LSI  1.  iliHBolmil  hy  ChurloH  X.  in  IS07,  n^uin  rcorKimizoil 
ill  IS.'Ul,  anil  uxain  in  is:il.  Thoy  foil  away  fioiii  Loni.t 
I'hilippo  in  IRIS,  woro  roiniiilolloil  in  IS:'i2,  ncrvcil  RKainHt 
Ihi'  (liiiniuiiM  in  llio  war  of  IS7(I-7I,  ami  in  tho  laltor  yoar 

II  part  of  tlu'iii   tiMik   a  Hhuro  in  tin*   Ciiniiniini^l  Htru^^lo. 

III  ,s(iimi  ntln-r  f'lii-upi'jiii  I'luintrit-s  ami  in  simiio  of  the  U.  S. 
thoro  iiro  militia  oi-|;iini/,atioiiM  calloil  nationul  fj;iuLr(Itt. 

Nntitiiiiil   iMilititry  ilomoN.     Sw  Somiikhn'  lloiiRa. 

National  I'arkH,  portionH  i»f  tho  puhlir  laniU  roHorvcil 
froiii  Hiilo  ami  ^rttloniont  on  account  of  (heir  intcrCHtinp 
natural  I'caturoH,  in  orilor  that  they  may  he  niaintiiineil  a>* 
iilaeeH  nf  |iiiIilio  rertort  for  ever.  Only  two  nationul  parks 
iiavo  ever  lieen  niaile  in  thi.s  country  hy  authority  of  the 
Ronoral  government — vi/.  tho  YoHcinito  Valley  ami  the 
YellowHtone  National  Park.  Tho  former  was  j^ranteil  to 
tho  State  of  California  hy  the  .Senate  ami  House  of  Uepre- 
scntativen  of  the  l'.  .S.  «»f  Amerioa  in  CiincreHs  a^«eiuhle«l, 
ami  heeaiuo  a  law  .Inne  :)l).  I.sill,  ami  the  tract  was  the 
"cleft"  or  gorRO  in  tho  (Iranite  I'oak  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains,  in  the  county  of  Mariposa,  at  the  head  waters 
iif  the  Merceil  Kiver,  and  known  as  the  Voscmite  Valley, 
with  an  csliinated  leui;lli  of  I  "i  miles,  and  a  width  of  I 
mile  from  tho  main  od.;e  of  the  precipice  on  hoth  sides. 
Tho  tract  was  set  aside  for  tho  benefit  of  the  people,  for 
their  use.  resort,  and  recreation,  and  declared  inalienahle 
for  all  time.  At  the  same  time,  the  Mariposa  Itij;  'free 
Grove,  comprisinix  an  .area  not  to  exceed  four  sections,  was 
set  apart  under  like  le'.;isliirion.  These  tracts  have  hecn 
surveyed  and  mapjied  with  creat  earo  hy  State  authority. 

The  Yellowstone  National  I'ark  is  located  in  thecxtreme 
N.  W.  corner  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoinini;.  It  is  li.'i  miles 
in  length  from  N.  to  S..  and  55  in  breadth  from  E.  to  W., 
comprisin,!^  an  area  of  .'I.')";'*  square  miles.  This  tract  was 
withdrawn  from  settlement,  occupancy,  or  sale  under  the 
laws  of  the  I'.  S.  by  an  act  of  the  lid  Congress,  and  dedi- 
cated and  set  apart  as  a  public  park  or  ]ileasuro-j;roun<I 
for  the  benelit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people.  This  act  be- 
came a  law  by  the  a]i|iroval  of  the  President  .Mar.  I,  1872. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  law  was  the  protection  of  the 
wonderful  curiosities  tVom  injury  or  spoliation,  and  their 
retcntiim  in  their  natural  condition.  It  is  probable  that 
no  other  area  of  equal  dimensions  on  the  globe  contains  so 
many  objects  of  wonder,  as  hot  springs,  gey.sers.  water- 
falls, canons,  etc.  The  natural  scenery  is  unique,  and  will 
remain  so  for  all  time.  Tiierc  are  more  hot  springs  and 
geysers  in  this  area  than  in  all  tho  remainder  of  the  world 
besides.  F.  V.  Haydex. 

Nntnlia.     See  .\natoi.ia. 

Natoilia,  tp.  of  Sacramento  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  523. 

Na'trolitc  [from  vntron,  "soda,"  and  dr.  Ai9o«. 
"stone"],  a  mineral  bclon;;ing  to  the  zoolitio  section  of 
hydrous  silicates,  and  essentially  11  silicate  of  alumina  and 
soda,  with  y.5  per  cent,  of  water.  It  occurs  generally  in 
slender  crystals  assignable  to  tho  trimetrio  system,  also 
frequently  in  radiated  librous  masses.  It  is  met  with  most 
commonly  in  volcanic  rocks,  but  occasionally  also  in  gran- 
ite and  gneiss.  liergen  ilill,  N.  J.,  Cojiper  Falls.  L.  S.. 
and  localities  in  Nova  Scotia  have  yielded  tine  speci- 
mens. Edwaku  C.  il.  Uav. 

Natron.     See  SonA. 

Natro'na,  post-v.  of  Harrison  tp.,  .-Vlleghen.v  co..  Pa., 
on  the  .Vllegheny  River,  the  Western  Pennsylvania  U.  II., 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  (W.  division),  has  manufae,- 
tures  of  so  la  and  other  chemicals. 

Nat'teijaek,  the  Kpiilnlca  calnmila,  a  tond-Iikc  ba- 
trachian  of  Kuiope.  abundant  in  parts  of  England  and 
Ireland.  It  resembles  the  common  toad  in  appearance, 
but  does  not  hop.  Its  jtrogression  is  by  running.  It  fre- 
quents dry  places  near  the  sea.  It  is  seven  inches  long, 
and  has  a  very  disagreeable  odor. 

Natii'na  Islands,  a  group  of  islands  situated  in  the 
China  Sea.  between  Borneo  and  the  peninsula  of  Malacca. 
Area,  iilll)  square  miles.  Pop.  1301*.  They  are  high  and 
mount;iinous.  and  produce  rice,  maize,  sago,  and  cocoa- 


niitii.      FiibiDg  in  tbo  oblaf  ocoupatioo  of  the  iubablt- 

antfi. 

NaCural.  In  music,  tho  ro|;ulnrDotcii  of  tho ncalo  when 
unalli'ied  liy  sharpn  or  llul«  (as  in  the  key  of  <.'  major)  are 
said  to  bit  iKidi.o/.  or  in  Ihiir  original  and  ordinary  condi- 
tion. And  when  any  note  has  been  modilled  by  the  u«c  «l 
a  3  or  h  (whether  placed  at  tho  clef  or  occurring  as  an  ac- 
cidental), hucli  alteration  may  be  revoked  hy  prohxing  to 
the  note  the  sign  9.  This  sign  is  culled  a  "natural."  be- 
cause il  restores  to  th(!  altered  note  its  original  character. 
The  natural  is  a  modifying  sign  of  later  dale  than  llio 
sharp  or  Hat.  In  many  compositions  of  the  old  Knglish 
school  tlio  sharp  is  used  to  contradict  a  previous  (lat.  and 
a  Hat  to  contradict  a  sharp,  though  this  involved  tt  tech- 
nical error  which  was  iinavoidabte  at  the  time,  but  is  now 
obviated  by  the  use  of  a  distinct  sign  to  indicate  the  nat- 
ural. The  natural  is  also  of  service  in  casc«  where  a 
change  of  key  takes  place,  as  at  tho  opening  of  a  second 
or  third  movement,  where  such  sharps  or  flats  in  the  sig- 
nature as  are  no  longer  needed  are  revoked  hy  the  substi- 
tution of  as  many  naturals.  Double  shariis  or  double  Hats 
arc  restored  to  simple  sharps  or  Hats  by  the  signs  aj,  or  J). 
In  figured  bass  the  sign  {  irillmul  a  figure  always  means  n 
natural  lliirii, — Natural  minlnlntitm  is  that  which  is  confined 
to  digressions  into  such  keys  as  are  nearly  related  to  the 
tonic,  and  is  marked  hy  an  easy,  fluent,  and  intelligible 
course  of  thought,  with  an  avoidance  of  abrupt  and  for- 
eign harmonies.  Wii.mam  Stai/ntos. 

Natural  Uridf;c.  (I)  In  Walker  co.,  Ala.,  is  on  arch  in 
the  sub  Carboniferous  conglomerate  stone,  here  so  slrali- 
fied  as  to  resemble  artificial  masonry.  It  has  a  span  of 
120  feet  and  is  70  feet  high.  There  is  a  smaller  arch  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  in  a  beautiful  region.  (2)  In 
Trinity  eo.,  Cal.,  a  small  creek  runs  for  .'iOOO  feet  through 
an  arch  of  SI)  feet  span  and  20  feet  in  height.  The  bed  of 
tho  stream  is  170  feet  below  the  top  of  the  bridge.  CA.  -1 1 
In  Siskiyou  eo.,  Cal.,  the  Lost  Kiver  flows  under  two  arches 
of  sandstone  .'!0  feet  apart.  The  stream  is  SO  feet  wide,  and 
the  bridges  each  measure  about  12  feet  from  side  to  side. 
(5,  (i)  Tho  Coyote  Creek  in  Tuolumne  co.,  Cal.,  10  miles  X. 
from  Sonora,  flows  under  two  natural  bridges.  The  larger 
one  is  2S5  feet  from  side  to  side,  but  of  small  span.  The 
top  of  the  arch  is  :iO  feet  above  tho  cavity,  and  fin  feet 
above  the  water.  The  other  bridge  is  of  about  the  same 
dimensions,  and  is  half  a  mile  lower  down  the  stream.  (7i 
A  bridge  in  Christian  CO.,  Ky.,  has  a  span  of  70  feet  and 
is  i:!8  feet  high.  (8)  In  Adams,  Hcrkshirc  co.,  Mass..  the 
Iluilson  lirook  flows  for  liO  rods  under  an  arch  of  white 
marble.  The  cavity  is  from  30  to  CO  feet  deep  and  15  feet 
wide.  (9)  At  the  village  of  Natural  Hridge.  in  .lefl'erson 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  the  Indian  Kiver  flows  through  passages  under 
the  surface-rock  of  coarse  white  sandstone.  (10)  The  most 
famous  of  all  in  the  I'.  S.  is  that  in  Rockbridge  co.,  Va.. 
14  miles  from  Lexington.  Cedar  Creek  here  reaches  the 
lower  end  of  a  canon  of  siliceous  limestone,  200  feet  deep. 
The  arch  is  CO  feet  in  spring.  Its  crown  is  40  feet  thick. 
It  is  crossed  by  a  public  road  240  feet  above  the  water. 

Natural  I<rid!;c,  jiost-v.  of  Wilna  tp.,  .St.  Lawrence 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  Indian  River,  which  here  passes  under 
ground  through  passages  in  the  coarse  white  limestone. 
It  is  on  tho  lilack  River  and  St.  Lawrence  R.  R.  (wooden 
track),  and  has  an  important  lumber-trade.  Many  rare 
minerals  are  found  here.  Joseph  Bonaparto  once  resided 
here. 

Natural  Bridge,  post-tp.  of  Rockbridge  co..  Vn. 
Pop.  27'.I2.  Here  is  the  famous  Natural  Bridge,  under 
wliich  Hows  Cedar  Orcek.  It  is  about  14  miles  S.  W.  of 
Lexington. 

Nat'ural  His'tory  is  a  term  which  has  been  used  in 
diHercnt  senses  at  difl'crent  times  and  by  different  persons. 
(1)  Formerly  it  was  extended  to  embrace  the  consideration 
of  all  tho  objects,  as  well  as  tho  phenomena,  of  nature, 
and  hence,  in  addition  to  mineralogy,  loology.and  botany, 
,  embraced  chemistry,  physics,  and  astronomy:  and  protests 
were  made  by  physicists  at  the  attempt  to  restrict  the  term 
i  to  its  present  more  generally  accepted  sense.  (2)  Il  is  now, 
I  however,  limited  to  the  history  of  the  natural  objects  known 
under  the  names  of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals  in  their 
normal  conditions.  (3)  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  still 
further  restrict  it  to  loology.  for  which  it  is  frequently 
used  in  conversation,  and  occasionally  in  popular  litera- 
ture, as  an  interchangeable  term.  This  last  usage,  however, 
is  not  sanctioned  by  good  authority  or  by  the  necessities 
of  the  case,  the  word  zoology  being  all-suflieicnt.  and  the 
common  name  being  necessary  for  that  branch  whose  ob- 
jects of  study  belong  to  the  three  kingdoms  in  question. 
Natural  history,  then,  properly  speaking,  is  the  history  of 
natural  objects — minerals,  plants,  anil  animals — in  tl.cir 
various  normal  conditions,  and  has  been  divided  (r.  •/.  by 
Cuvier)  into    Oeiierut   and   Pariicnlar.     General   Siiiu-al 
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Hifiory,  in  this  acceptation  of  the  term,  embraces  the  con- 

suleration  of  all  objects  in  their  relations  to  each  other  and 
in  the  economy  of  nature.  Partlciilur  ^'ahiral  Hhtnn/  is 
restricted  to  the  consideration  of  special  forms  in  regard 
to  (1)  the  sensible  properties  of  the  entire  body  and  its 
parts  :  (2)  "  the  mutual  relations  of  those  parts,  the  motions 
which  they  produce,  and  the  changes  which  they  undergo 
whilst  thcv  remain  united;"  (3)  "the  active  and  passive 
relations  of  this  body  with  every  other  body  in  the  uni- 
verse;" and  (4)  "the  explanation  of  all  these  phenomena." 
The  obiects  taken  cognizance  of  by  natural  history  fall 
naturally  into  two  great  groups:  (1)  the  Mineral  Empire 
or  Mineral  Kingdom,  considered  under  the  head  of  Mm- 
EKALor.v,;  and  (2)  the  Onjnnic  Empire,  discussed  under  the 
term  Biology,  liiology  is  itself  subdivided  into  lo)  Bot- 
AN-v,  which  treats  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  and  ( // )  Zoolo- 
gy, which  has  forits  domain  the  Animal  Kingdom.  Nothing 
can  be  predicated  respecting  characters  common  to  all  the 
bodies  which  belong  to  the  sever.al  liingdoms  indicated 
which  does  not  more  properly  pertain  to  the  science  of 
somatology,  which  falls  within  the  sphere  of  the  physicist; 
and  there  is  little  in  common  even  as  to  methods  of  study 
or  terminology.  THEonoRE  Uill. 

Naturaliza'tion.  Naturalization  takes  place  when  an 
alien  transfers  his  allegiance  from  the  country  of  his  origin 
and  the  sovereign  of  the  same  tu  another  country  and  sov- 
'  ereign.  There  may  be  partial  or  qualified  naturalization, 
which  does  not  make  aliens  completely  equal  in  all  respects 
to  native-born  citizens  or  subjects;  thus,  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  U.  S.  (Art.  II.  sect.  2,  j  5)  no  naturalized  citizen  can 
become  President  of  the  V.  S.,  and  for  some  time  in  Eng- 
land no  such  person  could  be  a  member  of  the  privy  council 
or  of  either  hou,se  of  Parliament.  Complete  naturalization 
gives  all  the  rights  and  imposes  all  the  obligations  of  a 
native-born  citizen.  Most  states  give  privileges  of  natu- 
ralization, but  there  is  groat  difference  in  regard  to  the 
conditions.  Hence,  a  conflict  of  laws  may  arise  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  individual  on  his  return  to  his  original 
country.  The  English  doctrine  for  a  long  time  was  that 
allegiance  to  the  Crown  was  perpetual  and  indissoluble. 
Hence,  an  Englishman  naturalized  by  the  law  of  the  U.  S. 
was  held  to  be  still  a  British  subject,  and  many  such  were 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century  taken  on  the  high  seas  out 
of  our  vessels,  on  the  ground  of  owing  military  duty  to  the 
Crown,  and  were  impressed  into  the  English  naval  service. 
If  the  allegiance  were  indissoluble,  j;u-e  rjenlinm,  it  would 
not  follow  that  this  procedure  of  taking  these  persons  out 
of  neutral  vessels  was  authorized  :  at  present  this  claim 
must  be  abandoned  as  far  as  the  U.  S.  are  concerned,  owing 
to  the  new  position  in  regard  to  naturalization  which  treaty 
has  imposed  on  Great  Britain,  and  in  regard  to  taking  per- 
sons out  of  neutr.al  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  which  that 
government  took  in  the  case  of  the  Trent. 

Naturalization  involves  all  rights  of  person  and  prop- 
erty, including  generally  that  of  holding  real  estate,  but 
does  not  e.\tinguish  claims  which  were  in  force  at  the  time 
the  person  concerned  altered  his  allegiance.  Thus,  num- 
bers of  young  men  have  left  different  parts  of  Germany  to 
escape  from  the  military  duty  required  for  a  certain  time 
of  all  able-bodieil  males.  The  fact  of  passing  through  the 
forms  of  allegiance  according  to  the  laws  of  the  U.  S. 
would  not  protect  such  persons  from  the  operation  of  laws 
to  avoid  which  tlicy  removed  from  their  native  country. 

How  far  the  incomplete  process  of  naturalization  is  to 
have  effect  in  entitling  a  person  to  protection  is  a  matter 
of  doubt,  since  it  depends  on  the  person  himself  whether 
he  will  complete  the  act  according  to  his  exjircssed  inten- 
tion. The  case  of  Koszta,  who  was  seizeil  in  a  Turkish 
port  at  the  instigation  of  the  Austrian  consul-general,  nc.vt 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  French  consul-general  in 
consequence  of  the  threat  of  force  made  by  a  captain  of 
one  of  our  public  vessels  then  in  the  port,  and  linally  sot 
free  so  as  to  go  to  the  U.  S.,  is  in  point.  This  was  in  1S;').|. 
In  quite  recent  limes  treaties  of  the  U.  S.  with  (iornian 
powers  and  with  (ire.at  Britain  have  so  defined  the  claims 
of  the  original  and  the  adopted  country  as  to  prevent  con- 
flict of  laws  as  liir  as  jiossible.  In  the  Ireiity  with  the 
North  German  confederation  and  in  thai  with  Bavaria 
made  in  ISli.S  five  years  of  uninterrupted  residence  with 
formal  naturalization  constitutes  citizenship  on  both  siiles. 
The  declaration  to  become  a  citizen  is  of  no  effect.  Resi- 
dence is  understood,  as  the  Bavarian  treaty  expresses  it, 
in  the  jural  sense,  so  that  it  is  not  interrupted  by  a  tran- 
Hient  absence.  A  person  returning  to  his  former  resi- 
dence is  not  protected  by  his  naturalization  from  respon- 
sibility for  crimes  committed  before  his  emigratiiin;  and 
such  a  person  residing  more  than  two  years  in  his  orig- 
inal country  is  hold  to  have  renounced  his  naturalization. 
In  the  Bavarian  treaty  it  is  agreed  that  the  treaty  shall 
not  affect  n  provision  of  the  military  law  by  which  Ba- 
varians, emigrating  before  the  end  of  the  prescribed  mili- 


tary service,  cannot  on  their  return  be  admitted  to  perma- 
nent residence  in  the  land  until  they  shall  have  become 
thirty-two  years  old.  The  convention  with  (Jreat  Britain 
provides  that  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  either  nation,  nat- 
uralized according  to  the  laws  of  the  other,  shall  be  held 
to  be  for  all  purposes  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  other;  that 
they  may  again  exchange  their  nationality  on  terms  to  be 
agreed  upon  within  a  certain  time  after  the  date  of  the 
convention;  and  that  on  renewing  their  residence  in  either 
country  they  may  be  readmitted  to  the  character  and  priv- 
ileges of  a  citizen  or  subject,  and  not  be  claimed  by  either 
country  on  account  of  the  previous  naturalization. 

TnEO.  1).  WOOLSEY. 
Naturalization,  the  conferment  by  a  state  or  nation 
upon  an  alien  of  rights  and  privileges,  both  civil  and  po- 
litical, which  are  vested  in  native-born  citizens  or  subjects;' 
the  admission  of  an  alien  by  due  public  authority  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship.     Naturalization  is  effected  in  a  va- 
riety   of  modes   in   different  countries — either   by  letters 
patent  of  the  sovereign,  or  by  special  legislative  act  con- 
ferring citizenship  upon  a  particular  individual,  or  under 
the  provisions  of  general  laws  which  establish  special  regu- 
lations for  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  of  foreigners  upon 
their  own  application.     It  will  only  be  practicable,  here,  to 
consider  the  laws  of  England  and  the  U.  S.  on  this  subject, 
and  the  treaties  made  by  the  V.  S.  with  foreign  nations. 
By  the  common  law  a  foreigner  while  temporarily  resident 
within  the  country  is  bound  to  yield  a  local  or  temporary 
allegiance  to  the  state  and  obey  its  laws,  and  in  return  for 
this  obligation  is  entitled  to  protection  by  its  government, 
and  may  obtain  redress  for  injuries  in  its  tribunals.     But 
this  duty  of  allegiance  is  distinguished  from  that  which  is 
obligatory  upon  citizens,  since  it  ceases  when  the  residence 
is  discontinued,  together  with  the  privilege  of  protection 
attendant  upon  it.    The  allegiance  of  citizens,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  natural  and  permanent,  and  is  a  duty  resting  upon 
them  wherever  they  may  go  or  reside,  of  which  they  cannot 
divest  themselves  even  by  their  own  choice;  and  as  incident 
to  it  they  are  at  all  times  entitled  to  the  protection  of  their 
own  state,  even  though  they  may  have  voluntarily  abandon- 
ed it  and  given  up  all  intention  of  again  residing  within  its 
limits.     Allegiance  by  the  citizen  or  subject  and  protection 
by  the  government  are  therefore  correlative  obligations,  and 
both  appertain  temporarily  to  resident  aliens  as  well  as  per- 
manently to  citizens.    Foreigners  are  also  jilaeed  under  im- 
portant "disabilities  in  regard  to  the  right  to  acquire  and 
dispose  of  property,  and  to  exercise  political  franchises ; 
and  in  various  other  respects  a  discrimination  is  made  be- 
tween them  and  citizens  to  their  disadvantage.     (See  the 
rules  on  this  subject  stated  under  Alien.)    By  the  common 
law,  therefore,  the  ties  of  natural  allegiance  are  declared  to 
be  indissoluble,  while  foreigners  had  no  means  of  acquiring 
a  similar  status  to  th.at  of  citizens  otherwise  than  by  pri- 
vate legislative    act,   or   in  England   by   grant  from  the 
Crown.     During  the  colonial  period  of  American  history 
the  colonies  themselves  exercised  the  prerogative  of  adopt- 
ing naturalization  laws,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing immigration.    During  the  period  of  the  Confederation, 
also,  the  several  States  exercised  independently  of  each 
other  the  power  of  adopting  naturalization  laws,  and  as, 
under  such  circumstances,  entire  uniformity  of  legislation 
was  practically  unattain.able,  the  diversity  in  the  systems 
adopted  threatened  to  lead  to  serious  difficulties  and  em- 
barrassments in  the  intercourse  between  the  States.     For 
it  was  provided  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation  that  the 
free  inhabitants  of  each  State  should  be  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 
It  therefore  followed  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  those 
States  in  which  the  most  stringent  regulations  were  adopted 
in  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  aliens  which  would  entitle 
them  to  become  citizens  were  obliged  to  extend  the  privileges 
of  citizens  to  foreigners  naturalized  in  other  States  where 
citizenship  might  be  more  easily  acquired.   In  order  to  avoid 
the  difficulties  arising  from  such  diverse  legislation,  a  clause 
was  inserted  in  the  U.  S.  Constitution  providing  tluit  "  Con- 
gross  shall  have  power  to  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  natu- 
ralization."    In  the  exercise  of  this  power  various  statutes 
have  been  passed  by  Congress  from  time  to  time  prescrib- 
ing the  requisite  qualifications  to  entitle  an  alien  to  becomo 
naturalized,  and   the   particular  methods  and  formalities 
which  he  must  observe  in  making  his  application.     It  has 
been  held  by  the  courts  that  this  power  vested  in  Congress 
is  exclusive,  and  that  the  several  States  have  no  authority 
to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  naturalization,  even  though 
laws  thus  adopted  may  not  be  in  contravention  of  Con- 
gressii>nal  enactments."  But  the  authority  conferred  upon 
Congress  by  the  Constitution  only  extends  to  the  question 
of  eitizens"hip,  and   no   restriction    is   therefore   imposed 
upon  the  right  of  the  States  to  adopt  legislation  remov- 
ing in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  ilisabilities  of  aliens 
in    regard   to   the   acquisition,  holding,  and   transfer 
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pronorty,  or  qualifyinK  Uiom  to  voCo,  or  invcHiing  thorn 
witli  otlitT  Himilar  iirivilB^w" :  imd  Iiiwh  of  tlilM  kind  Imvo 
bui'ii  tiiuctL"i  in  immy  oi  thoStalun,  (Seo  (.'iti/.kn.J  In  the 
cnt)ilili!<litiiunt  "('  iiiitiiniliziition  lawn  by  C'onjcroMM  a  very 
libiMjit  jMilicy  hiiH  bfi-n  jHirf'iio'l,  iiml  alit^iiH  iilu^r  a  cortain 
p<;riiii|  til'  rim'Uiu'i:,  which  Iiuh  beiMi  |irm*cribi!il  In  ortlur  Ui 
eniibic  Iboiii  to  l>i;iMHiie  a(;(|imintiMl  with  uiir  HyHtuin  of  pol- 
ity iinil  thu  natiiro  of  our  inNtitiilinnH,  may  b«  aJriiitluil  to 
tho  ritll  rinhlK  i)t Citi/uiD^hlii  with  but  very  few  roMtrictionM. 
Th(i  cliH<{ualilh^iilioiis  hlill  vxi^tin>;  aro  that  no  naturati/uit 
uiti/.iui  iM  iili;^ibk(  to  thu  olli.o  ol  I'lcsjilcnt  or  Vico-Prcwi- 
liimi,  thuru  buin;;  a  pruhibitioii  a-(ainitt  it  in  thu  ('onntitu- 
tion.  It  iH  aUo  provi<lt><l  that  no  person  nIulII  bu  uleotcd 
to  tho  U.  H,  Srnato  whrt  Hhall  not  havo  been  a  citizen  for 
nim;  yoarH,  or  to  th«  llounu  of  KeproMontativi!'*  unbjHH  bo 
whall  have  hern  a  citi/un  for  Hovtm  yuarM.  IJut  in  nwirly 
all  ruMportH  naturalixud  eitizons  arc  phicod  on  tlic  ttanio 
footing;  u.s  llioso  who  aro  nativo-born.  Thim,  it  is  dochtrt-J 
by  thr  provisioiiH  of  (he  reeoiit  atnendimntrt  to  tho  ('nnsti- 
tuliun  llijit  "all  person?*  born  or  utilnntUzt-d  in  thu  IJ.  S., 
and  subji-'ct  to  Ihu  jurisdiction  thereof,  aro  citizens  of  tho 
U.  S.  and  of  tlio  State  whuruin  thoyrcsidu;"  "no  8tato 
nhall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  xhall  abrid;;u  tho 
privilej;c«  or  immunities  of  citi/.unif  of  tho  U.S."  (14th 
AnuMidriHMil )  ;  "  Thf  ri;;ht  nf  eitizuns  of  the  U.  S.  to  voto 
Hlnill  not  be  dcnivd  or  abriil^ed  by  the  U.  S.  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  race,  cohir,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude"  (l;')th  Amendment).  Sub.-^tuntial  equality  of 
civil  jiiicl  jiolitical  ri^Iits  and  privilose?*  is  thus  sucurod  to 
both  i:lii>ises  of  citizens.  The  provisions  of  the  IJ.  8.  nat- 
uralization laws  arc  at  present  ( IH7t>)  as  follows  :  Tho  alien 
must  declare  on  oath  before  a  circuit  or  district  court  of 
the  IT.  S.,  or  a  district  or  nupreuio  court  of  the  Territories, 
or  a  court  of  record  of  any  of  the  States  having  common 
law  jurisdiction  and  a  seal  and  clerk,  two  yoarf",  at  least, 
prirtr  to  his  admission,  that  it  it)  hond  Jhlt:  his  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  LI.  S.,  and  to  renounce  for  ever  all 
allegiance  ami  lidclity  to  any  foroij^n  prince,  state,  or  sov- 
orcignty.  an<l  particularly  by  name  to  the  prince,  state,  or 
80vcrci;;nty  of  which  the  alien  may  he  at  tho  time  a  citi- 
zen or  subject.  Hut  his  full  admission  to  citizenship  can- 
not take  place  until  he  has  resided  within  the  U.  S.  for  the 
continued  term  of  tivc  years  next  preceding  his  admission, 
and  one  year  at  least  within  thu  State  or  Territory  where 
tho  court  is  held  to  which  he  makes  application.  At  tho 
time  of  his  ap]:li'.ation  to  be  admitted  he  must  declare  on 
oiUli  before  some  one  of  the  courts  above  mentioned  that 
he  will  support  tho  Constitution  of  tho  U.  S.,  and  that  ho 
absolutely  and  entirely  renounces  and  abjures  all  alle- 
giance to  every  foreign  power,  and  particularly  to  that 
state  of  whiidi  Xw  was  before  a  citizen.  These  proceedings 
are  duly  recorder!  by  the  clerk  id"  the  court.  It  must  bo 
maiio  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  arlmitting 
the  alien  that  he  has  duly  fulfilled  the  prcscribcrl  qualifi- 
cations in  regard  to  the  term  and  place  of  residence,  and 
that  during  that  time  he  has  behaved  as  a  man  ()f  good 
moral  irharaeter,  attaclied  to  tlie  principles  of  the  ('onsti- 
tutiim  of  the  U.  S.,  and  well  disposed  to  tho  good  order 
and  happiness  of  the  same.  The  proof  of  resilience  must 
be  established  by  other  testimony  than  the  applicant's  oath, 
tliough  in  regard  to  the  other  facts  to  bo  proved  his  oath 
will  be  admissible.  (Icncrally.  however,  it  is  required  that 
even  on  these  points  other  evidence  shall  be  introduced  in 
corroboration  of  his  own  affidavit;  the  testimony  of  a  sin- 
gle witness  will  bo  sufficient.  If  the  alien  has  borne  any 
hereditary  title  or  been  of  any  of  tlic  f>rdcrs  of  nobility  in 
the  kingdom  or  state  from  which  be  came,  lie  must  also 
make  an  express  renunciation  of  his  title  or  order  of  no- 
bility ;  and  tiiis  renunciation  is  recorded  in  the  court.  If 
the  proof  required  is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  tho 
court,  an  order  is  made  that  tlie  alien  bo  admitted  to  be- 
come a  citizen,  and  the  proceedings  are  duly  recorded. 
The  record,  like  tho  record  of  a  judgment  of  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  is  conclusive  in  collateral  proceed- 
ings as  to  the  facts  statcil  therein,  and  cannot  be  im- 
peached by  extrinsic  evidence  showing  that  the  pre- 
requisites to  naturalization  have  not  been  complied  with. 
If  the  alien  is  a  minor,  the  rules  in  regard  to  his  admis- 
sion to  eitizenstiip  are  somewhat  difl'ercnt.  If  ho  has  re- 
siilcd  in  tho  U.  S.  three  years  next  jireccding  his  twenty- 
first  birthday,  and  five  years  (including  the  three  of  mi- 
nority) before  making  his  application  to  bo  naturalized, 
the  residence  being  continuous,  ho  is  not  required  to 
make  tlie  preliminary  declaration  above  described  of  in- 
tention to  iiccomo  a  citizen  :  but  he  must  make  the  same 
declaralifui  at  tho  time  of  his  admission  as  is  required 
of  other  applicants,  and  must  further  declare  on  oath,  and 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  that  for  two  years 
next  preceding  it  has  been  his  hmui  fuU  intention  to  be- 
come a  citizen,  and  must  in  all  other  respects  comply 
with  the  naturalization  laws.     IJut  tlie  minor  children  of 


alien  pAronU  who  aro  naturnlUod  become  thereby  citizens 
thumflulvoH  without  any  application  on  thuir  own  part  be- 
ing neecKriary  if  they  aro  tlien  dwelling  in  the  U.  H.  It 
lian  been  iJeclared  fiufheient  under  thi»i  provinion  in  rc\ 
oral  deciHionH  that  the  father  iihould  be  naturalized  iiiordi;r 
to  confer  thi!  rightif  of  citi/enMltii>  upon  the  minor  chihlrun, 
and  that  the  natunili/alion  of  both  parents  i^  not  nucci- 
miry.  AH  children  born  out  of  the  liniitit  and  Jurii*dii-tion 
I  of  the  (J.  .S.,  wlior<u  lathern  are  at  the  time  of  their  birth 
citizeiiH  ihererd'and  havu  renideit  thtrrein,  are  uIko  de^darcd 
theniKetveH  to  be  tdlizenti  without  naturalizati(»n.  So  any 
woman  who  marries  a  )inf«band  wliu  ir*  u  citizen  of  the  U.  H., 
and  who  might  herseir  be  lawfully  naturalized.  \n  deemed 
her'^clf  to  lie  a  citizen  ;  under  thin  proviitirin  it  ha-  been 
hehl  that  the  hu-band  need  not  bo  u  citizen  at  the  time 
of  tliu  marriage,  but  that  a  woman  married  t"  an  alien 
becomoH  a  citizen  by  the  MubKuquent  naturalization  of  tho 
hurtband.  liin  <;itizeiiKhip,  whenever  it  exintn,  conferM  citi- 
zenship upon  her.  If  the  hur<band  dicH  before  he  i^  actu- 
ally naturalized,  but  after  he  ba^<  taken  the  preliminary 
oath  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  bis  widow  and  chil- 
dren uru  declared  to  be  citizens,  and  aro  entitled  to  nil 
rights  and  privileges  as  nuch  upon  taking  thu  otith  pre- 
Hcribcrl  by  law.  There  are  also  special  statutory  provJMonu 
in  regard  to  tho  naturalization  of  aliens  who  have  served 
in  thu  U.  S.  army,  and  of  foreign  teamen.  Any  alien  of 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upward  wlio,  having  en- 
listed in  tho  U.  H.  army,  is  honorably  discharged,  is  ad- 
mitted to  become  a  citizen  upon  his  petition  wlthiiut  any 
preliminary  declaration  of  intention  to  beeoniu  such,  and 
is  not  required  to  prove  more  than  one  year's  residence  in 
the  U.  S.  previous  to  his  application;  but  due  proof  of 
residence,  of  thu  alien's  good  moral  character,  and  of  the 
fact  of  honorable  discharge  must  be  presented  to  the  court 
admitting  him.  As  regards  seamen,  it  is  provided  that 
every  seaman,  being  a  foreigner,  who  declares  his  intention 
of  becoming  a  citizen  in  any  competent*  court,  ami  shall 
have  serve)!  three  years  on  hoard  t>f  a  merchant-vessel  of 
the  If.  S.  subsequent  to  the  date  of  such  declaration,  may, 
on  his  application  to  nny  competent  court  and  the  produc- 
tion of  his  certiticato  of  discharge  and  good  conduct  during 
that  time,  together  with  the  certificate  of  his  declaration 
of  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  be  admitted  a  citizen  of 
the  U.  S. ;  and  every  such  seaman  is  deemed  to  be  a  citizen 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  on  a  U.S.  merchant-vessel  after 
his  preliminary  declaration  of  intention  has  been  made, 
and  after  such  tlirec  years'  service,  though  no  further  steps 
bo  taken  ;  but  sucli  seaman  shall,  for  all  purjioses  of  pro- 
tection as  an  American  citizen^  be  deemed  such  after  the 
filing  of  his  rleclaration  of  intention  to  become  such  citizen. 
There  are  also  particular  provisions  in  the  naturalization 
laws  in  regard  to  the  naturalization  of  aliens  residing 
within  the  U.  S.  before  .Ian.  1*0,  171*6.  and  of  those  therein 
residing  between  dune  IS,  ITi'S,  and  June  18.  isl:;;  but 
these  are  no  longer  of  sufficient  practical  importance  to  re- 
quire their  statement  in  this  connection.  The  general  pro- 
visions of  tho  naturalization  laws  apply  to  aliens  of  African 
nativity  and  to  persons  of  African  descent.  But  aliens 
who  are  citizens  or  subjects  or  denizens  of  a  country  with 
which  the  U.  S.  arc  at  war  at  the  time  of  their  application 
cannot  then  bo  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizens.  They 
cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  afforded  by  the 
naturalization  laws  until  the  restoration  of  peace. 

In  regard  to  the  rights  acquired  by  naturalized  citizens, 
it  is  providcii  by  the  statutes  that  all  naturalized  citizens 
of  tho  U.  S.  while  in  foreign  countries  arc  entitled  to  and 
shall  receive  from  this  government  the  same  protection  of 
person  and  properly  which  is  accorded  to  native-born 
citizens.  Certain  specific  acts  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions or  policy  of  the  naturalization  laws  are  declared 
by  statute  to  be  crimes,  subjecting  the  ofTender  to  prosecu- 
tion by  the  U.  S.  government  through  its  proper  officials. 
Thus,  where  any  oath  or  affidavit  is  to  be  taken  under 
these  laws,  and  the  affiant  knowingly  swears  falsely,  ho 
may  be  indicted,  and  on  conviction  punished  by  fine  and 
imprisonment.  It  is  also  a  crime  for  any  i>crson  who  ap- 
plies to  be  n.aturalized,  or  any  witness  appearing  in  his 
behalf,  to  knowingly  personate  any  other  person  than 
himself,  or  falsely  to  appear  in  the  name  of  a  deceased 
person  or  in  an  assumed  or  fictitious  name;  or  falsely  to 
make,  forge,  or  counterfeit  any  oath,  notice,  affidavit,  cer- 
tificate, or  other  instrument,  paper,  or  proceeding  rc<iuircd 
or  authorized  by  the  naturalization  laws:  or  to  sell,  dis- 
pose of,  or  use  sueli  oath,  notice,  etc.  as  genuine  or  for  any 
unlawful  purpose :  or  to  use,  attempt  to  use.  or  participate 
in  the  use  of  any  certificate  of  citizenship,  knowing  it  to 
be  forged  or  counterfeit  or  to  have  been  fraudulently  or 
unlawfully  procured;  or  to  receive  such  a  false  certificate, 
knowing  its  fraudulent  character:  or  falsely  to  represent 
one's  self  to  be  a  citizen  of  tho  L*.  S.  without  having  been 
duly  admitted  to  citiiensbip,  for  any  fraudulent  purpose 
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whatever.  Other  violations  of  the  naturalization  laws  are 
also  declared  to  be  criminal.  (See  U.  8.  lievised  Statutes, 
pp.  1051,  1057,  380,  and  351.) 

In  England  no  general  naturalization  law  was  enacted 
iin';i  the°vear  I84+.     Before  that  time  naturalization  could 
be  effected  onlv  by  special  act  of  Parliament,  but  it  had 
been  provided  b.V  statute  that  an  alien  naturalized  in  this 
mode  .-ihould  still  remain  under  important  disabilities;  he 
was  still  incapable  of  being  a  momber  of  the  privy  council 
or  of  Parliament,  of  holding  a  civil  or  military  office,  or  of 
receiving  grants  of  land  from  the  Crown.     A  practice,  how- 
ever, has  oxi.stcd  from  an  early  period  for  the  king  to  grant 
letters  of  denization  to  aliens,  which  have  the  eflect  to  re- 
move an  alien's  distiualilications  to  a  limited  extent.     A 
denizen  is  described  as  occupying  a  kind  of  middle  state 
between  an  alien  and  a  niitural-born  subject,  having,  as 
it  were,  an  intermediate  legal  status.     Thus,  he  may  take 
lands  by  purchase  or  devise,  though  an  alien  cannot,  but 
he  cannot  take  bv  inheritance.     A  denizen,  moreover,  can- 
not belong  tu  the  privy  council  or  Parliament  or  hold  any 
public  office  of  trust.     A  comprehensive  statute  in  regard 
to  the  naturalization  of  aliens  was  enacted  in  1870  (33  and 
3t  Vict.  ch.  14),  and  this  is  the  law  at  present  in  force. 
By  this  it  is  provided  that  an  alien  who  has  resided  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  Crown, 
for  a  term  oi'  not  less  than  five  years,  and  intends,  when 
naturalized,  to  continue  either  his  residence  or  his  service, 
may  apply  to  one  of  Her  Majesty's  principal  secretaries 
of  state  for  a  certificate  of  naturalization.     The  applicant 
must  present  such   evidence  of  residence  or  service  and 
intention    to    reside    or    serve   as  the    secretary    of   state 
may  require,  and  the  secretary  may  then,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  own  discretion,  with  or  without  assigning  a  rea- 
son, give   or   withhold  a  certificate,   as    he    thinks    most 
conducive  to  the   public  good,  and  no   appeal    lies  from 
his  decision  ;  but  such  certificate  will  not  take  effect  until 
the  applicant  has  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance.     An  alien 
to  whom  a  certificate  of  nafur.alization  is  granted  is  en- 
titled  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  all  political  and  other 
rights,  powers,  and  privileges,  and  is  subject  to  all  obliga- 
tions to  which  a  natural-born  British  subject  is  entitled  or 
subject,  with  this  qualification,  that  he  shall  not,  when 
within  the  foreign  state  of  which  he  was  previously  a  sub- 
ject, be  deemed  to  be  a  British  subject  unless  he  has  ceased 
to  he  a  subject  of  that  state  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  thereof 
or  in  pursuance  of  a  treaty  to  that  effect.    If  any  doubt  ex- 
ists in  respect  to  the  nationality  of  a  person  as  a  British 
subject,  the  secretary  may  grant  to  him  a  special  certifi- 
cate of  naturalization,  stating  therein  that  it  is  granted 
for  the  purpose  of  quieting  such  doubts.     Aliens  natural- 
ized before  the  passage  of  this  act  may  obtain  certificates 
of  naturalizati<jn  under  its  provisions  upon  the  same  terms 
as  other  aliens.     The  status  of  married  women  and  minor 
children  in  respect  to  nationality  follows  that  of  the  hus- 
band, and  they  become  naturalized  subjects  upon  his  obtain- 
in''  a  certificate  of  naturalization.     But  after  the  father's 
death  the  status  of  the  infant  children  is  goi  orned  by  that 
of  the  mother:  and  if  she  were  then  an  alien,  she  might 
take  out  a  certificate  which  would  naturalize  them  all. 

By  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  to  which  reference 
has  above  been  made,  in  regard  to  citizenship  and  alle- 
giance, it  is  cviilcnt  tli.it  naturalization  laws  merely  confer 
a  right  of  citizenship  upon  a  foreigner  in  a  country  not  his 
own"  while  his  former  duty  of  allegiance  to  his  own  state 
still  remains  obligatory.  It  thus  ha)>pen3  that  one  per- 
son may  be  at  the  same  time  a  citizen  or  subject  of  two 
different  nations.  This  has  sometimes  led  to  irritating 
controversies  between  different  governments,  and  there- 
fore in  modern  times  a  number  of  civilized  nations  have 
recognized  bv  general  statute  or  by  treaty  the  right  of  a 
subject  to  throw  off  his  duty  of  allegiance  to  his  native 
lanil  upon  becoming  naturalized  in  a  foreign  country. 
This  is  termed  the  "  right  of  exiiatriation,"  and  has  some- 
times been  claimed  to  be  a  natural  right  inherent  in  all 
persons,  though  it  is  now  generally  regiirded  as  dependent 
ujion  the  exiiressed  will  of  a  person's  native  government, 
and  only  ca],alile  of  exercise  when  the  privilege  has  thus 
been  granted  either  by  statute  or  treaty.  (See  Kxi'ATiti- 
ATioN.)  The  English  naturalization  act  adopte.l  in  1870,  to 
which  reference  ha.s  above  been  made,  also  contains  compre- 
hensive general  provisions  declaring  that  any  British  sub- 
ject who  voluntarily  becomes  naturalized  in  a  foreign  state 
while  he  is  under"  no  .Usability  shall  from  that  time  bo 
deemed  to  have  ceased  to  bo  a  British^  subject  and  be  re- 
garded as  an  alien.  It  is  further  provided  that  a  natural- 
born  Rubjcr-t,  who  is  also  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  by  the 
laws  of  ft  for(!ign  state,  a  subject  of  that  slate,  may,  it  (d 
full  a!'0  and  under  no  .lisability,  make  a  declaration  ol 
alienage  before  certain  British  officials,  and  thus  cease  to 
bo  a  British  subject.  ,So  a  person  born  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try of  a  father  who  is  a  British  subject  may  in  a  oiinilar 


way  make  a  declaration  of  alienage.    Moreover,  it  is  de- 
clared that  a  natural-born  British  subject  who  has  thus 
become  an  alien  in  pursuance  of  the  act  may,  on  proper 
.opplication  to  a  secretary  of  state,  obtain  a  certificate  of 
nationality  readmitting  him  to  the  status  of  a  British  sub- 
ject.    The  secretary  may,  however,  give  or  withhold  such 
certificate  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  discretion.     (33  A  34 
Vict.  ch.  14.)     In  furtherance  of  the  same  liberal  princi- 
ples, a  treaty  has  been  made  between  tJreat  Britain  and 
the   U.   S.   providing  that  citizens  or  subjects  of  either 
country  naturalized   as  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other 
country  shall  be  deemed  to  have  divested  themselves  of 
their  original  nationality  :  the  naturalization  may,  however, 
be  renounced  and  the  original  nationality  resumed  if  the 
person  should  renew  his  residence  in  his  native  country 
and  apply  to  be  readmitted  to  the  privileges  of  a  citizen 
or  subject  therein.     (Treaty  concluded  Mi>y  13,  1870;  see 
(.'.  .S'.  .StKtuliH  at  Lnrcjc,  vol.  xvi.  3',19  :  xvii.  15.)     Treaties 
of  the  same  general  nature  have  been  made  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  U.  S.  with  Prussia  (Feb.  22, 1868;  see  Slat,  at 
Lnrfje,  XV.  115),  with  Bavaria  i  May  26,  1868,  IIk.xy.  147), 
with  Mexico  (July  10.  186S,  lb.,  xv.  223),  with  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden  (July  10, 1868,  Ih.,  xvi.  329),  with  the  king- 
dom of  Wurtemberg  (July  27,  1868,  76.,  xvi.  333),  with  the 
grand  duchy  of  Hesse  (Aug.  1,  1868,  lb.,  xvi.  337),  with 
Belgium   (Nov.  16,  1868, /6.,  xvi.  .341),  with  Sweden  and 
Norway  (May  26,  1869,  lb.,  xvii.  19),  with  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  monarchy  (Sept.  20,  1870,  lb.,  xvii.  43),  with  Den- 
m.ark  (July  20,  1872,  ft.,  xvii.  151),  with  Ecuador  (May  6, 
1872,  lb.,  xviii.  69).    These  various  treaties  are  quite  similar 
in  their  provisions,  and  the  one  concluded  with  Prussia  may 
be  taken  for  the  sake  of  illustration  as  an  example  of  them  all. 
There  arc.  however,  in  some  eases  important  differences  of 
detail,  for  which  reference  must  be  made  to  the  statutes. 
By  this  treaty  it  is  provided  that  citizens  of  either  country 
who  become  naturalized  citizens  of  the  other,  and  reside 
therein  uninterruptedly  for  five  years,  shall  be  held  to  have 
become  citizens  of  the" latter  country,  and  shall  be  treated 
as  such,     But  the  declaration  of  an  intention  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  one  or  of  the  other  country  has  not  for  either 
party  to  the  convention  the  effect  of  naturalization.     A 
naturalized  citizen  on  returning  to  his  original  country  is 
liable  therein  to  trial  and  punishment  for  an  action  pun- 
ishable bv  its  laws  and  committed  before  his  emigration, 
saving  always  the  limitation  established  by  its  laws.     So 
if  a  naturalized  citizen  renews  his  residence  in  his  original 
country  without  the  intent  to  return  to  the  country  of  nat- 
uralization, he  is  held  to  have  renounced  bis  naturalization. 
The  intent  not  to  return  may  be  held  to  exist  when  the 
person  naturivlized  in  the  one  country  resides  more  than 
two  years  in  the  other  country.     This  treaty  between  the 
U.  S.  and  Prussia  was  to  continue  in  force  for  ten  years 
from  the  time  of  ratification.     (See  Ai,ii!n,  Ai.legianok, 
Citizen,  E.xpatriation  ;  Cockburn  on  NutiouaUiii ;  Scott 
on  Naturalization  ;  Cutler  on  Xatnralizatian  ;  Hansard  on 
Aliens     and    Naturalization  ;     Whcaton    on    International 
Law.)  Georke  Chase.     Revised  uv  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Naturalization    in    Zoology.     See   Accli.matiza- 

TION. 

Natural  Philosophy.  See  Dynamics  and  Mechanics, 
by  PitoF.  W.  P.  Trowbridge,  A.  M.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Nat'ural  Theo'logy  treats  of  the  existence  and  at- 
tributes of  (iod  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  eon.stitution  and 
order  of  the  natural  world.  As  a  ]ierfectcd  .•'vstem  it  re- 
sults from  the  investigation  of  the  two  following  ciuestions: 

(1)  Is  this  universe,  with  all  its  orders  of  being,  the  work 
of  a  personal  creator  or  the  result  of  impersonal  forces  ! 

(2)  The  (.rintenec  of  a  personal  creator  being  proved,  what 
can  be  learned  from  nature  of  his  ch,aracter  and  of  his  re- 
lations to  his  creatures  ? 

The  investigation  of  these. questions  starts  with  the  as- 
sumption that"every  event  must  have  an  adequate  cause, 
and  that  there  may  be  such  relations  between  causes  and 
effects,  such  combinations  of  matter  and  manifestations  ol 
f(u-ce  producing  specific  results,  that  the  existence  of  a  do- 
signer  may  be  inferred  and  his  character  revealed.     Until 
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thl'so  pestiilatcs  are  admitted,  no  step  can  bo  taken  in  solv- 
ing the  questions  proposed,  and  such  a  science  as  natura 
theology  is  impossible.  The  grounds  for  these  assump- 
tions are  found  in  the  intuitive  beliefs  of  the  human  mind. 
The  belief  in  design  is,  by  high  authority,  imt  on  the  same 
basis  as  belief  in  causation.  (Porter,  Unman  Intellect,  ch. 
vi..  and  others.) 

But  natural  theology  embraces  much  more  tlian  tlio 
simple  recognition  of  design  in  the  universe,  though  such 
a  recognition  is  the  first  step  towards  a  full  investigation 
of  the  subject.  This  investigation  concerns  itsoll  with  the 
complexity  and  perfection  of  means  in  carrying  i>ut  design, 
and  especially  with  the  relation  of  design  to  sensitive  and 
rational  beings,  as  revealing  the  character  of  the  designer. 


NATURAL  THKOLOUY. 
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Thii  (iiatiirialK  fnrthl«  1nvoiill)jiitl'in  iirnf.iiinil  In  llio  wliiiln 
liiitiiriil  world,  11"  wi'll  um  in  llio  jiliy»i"iil.  ilili'llcluril,  iiml 
iiiimil  iiiiturii  ipf  iniui.  \Vr  urn  oiillc^il  \i|Min  tn  cxiimiiio  rc- 
Hiilts  iinl.v,  iiMil  iiiir  imiKiiiiinK  nn  llitf  mibjuct  i-nn  in  no  wiiy 
till  lOKiliiniitfly  iiireetiiil  Ijy  iiiiy  tlioorioH  uh  ti>  tim  tiinu  iir 
HoiMiniiiiry  iL]^(tnciur4  ruuiiii-oil  in  priMliirin;;  thr  |iruwi-nt  ordiir 
of  tllinx^-  'I'll*'  i>ron(  lit'  i|i'.Hit;n  in  ii  iilncli  i^  in  no  wuy 
lilI'i-c'Kicl  by  It  i|Ui!«li"n  III'  lliu  liini)  ri'i|iiiriiil  or  llin  iimtrn- 
imnli  nsiid  in  il»  oiMmtnlotiiin.  'I'lic  iniin  ol'  ciilnninn  in- 
ti'lliurn™  imn  Mio  (jviilonco  of  ilniiii^n  in  it  from  ll«  rmullH 
an  widl  im  llir  inunt  xkilliil  rloi'luimki^r.  So  in  nil  Ilio  ilo- 
pitrtnionlH  of  iiiiliini  tliii  rviili'iii'i'  of  Ho-iun  "iin  In' jihltrrd 
of  liy  rcMiilts,  willmiil  H|iwinl  rcfiTcnco  In  lliono  roi'uniiila 
aiiliiivtH  tliiil  •■iin  liii  nniliir»looil  only  by  »|)ooiiiliKl(i. 

'I'llo  uonililioiiH  of  tlio  |irobli'in  iiml  tbo  oii|ioninK  thooHcii 
of  tlio  iiiixo  niiiy  bo  Ktiiloil  briofly  ii»  follown:  (I)  It  Ih  now 
ooncuilod  by  nil  timl  llioro  wn«  ii  lime  wlivn  tbcrc  win  no 
living  tliin;<  u|ion  ibo  ciiilli.  (2)  Sinco  iiliinti  and  aniniulH 
and  iniMi  iiro  now  lio^o.  tlu-ri)  niii:*t  hv  noino  cnnso  ndoqunto 
to  iiiodnoo  Hioin.  Wilbont  uny  rofiTonio  to  tlm  Hprcifio 
mrthnd  by  wbicli  tlio  proKont  forniH  of  lifo  hiivo  boon  pro- 
liui'od,  tbero  iiuoni  tn  bo  but  two  IiypotlicHoi  po.iMiblo  us  to 
thoir  origin  :  I  I  )  Tliiit  plants  and  animal!*  liavu  boon  pro- 
dURod  tbron;fli  tlio  aj^onoy  of  fon'ci  olrrnally  inliuront  in 
miittor;  (2)  Ibat  thoy  liavo  boon  prodni-od  by  tlio  design 
and  iir;^ani'/iii;i  power  of  a  porHoniil  bidnj;  notinjc,  directly 
or  indiro'tly,  llirough  fon'os  controlled  by  bim.  liolh  of 
those  hypotheses  have  their  supporters,  althou);h  tlloso 
who  u'-cept  tho  latter  by  no  means  ftRree  as  to  the  method 
in  wliich  creative  power  has  been  manifested  in  the  pro- 
duction of  species.  There  are  those  who  believe  in  the  in- 
de)iendcnt  creation  of  each  species  (Agassiz  and  others), 
and  some  who  believe  in  the  e\olution  of  ppecies  from 
lower  forms  accordin;^  to  ii  plan  (  Mivitrt  and  others). 

Tho  iii'fhnii  of  orif^in  is  simply  a  question  for  scientific 
investigation  :  it  has,  as  wo  have  seen,  no  lepitimato  boar- 
in'4  upon  natural  thoidojjy,  which  rests  njion  rrttnUn,  and 
not  upon  iiH-ihtxh.  It  is  certain  that  the  large  majority  of 
tho  students  of  nature  have  seen  in  its  ditferent  depart- 
ments such  combinations  to  produce  s|jocilic  results,  such 
likeness  to  tlie  works  of  man — contrivances  ditfcrini;  from 
his  only  in  their  grandeur  and  perfection — that  they  have 
bclie\eil  in  a  being  who  has  originated  by  some  nicthoil  all 
the  living  things  upon  tho  earth.  The  existence  of  man  is 
taken  as  pro  if  of  the  e.visteneo  of  a  being  like  him  in  the 
olomonts  of  jtersonality,  though  infinitely  above  liiin  in 
wisdom  and  power.  /  am,  therrfnrv  fturl  i'<,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  central  proposition  in  natural  theology.  If 
one  fails  to  satist'y  himself  that  this  is  true,  it  is  useless 
for  him  to  look  farther  for  more  convincing  proof  of  tho 
oxistonco  of  God.  All  that  tho  .study  of  external  nature 
can  do  is  to  multipl.v  evidences  of  the  wisdom,  skill,  and 
goodness  of  that  (""reator  whoso  personality  is  revealed  only 
in  tho  creation  of  man  or  in  tho  provisions  mado  for  him 
as  a  personal  being. 

It  is  claimed  b.v  students  of  natural  theology  that  belief 
in  tho  existence  of  a  personal  creat.ir  is  reached  in  tho 
study  of  man  and  nature  through  tho  same  processes  of 
thought  by  which  every  science  has  been  built  up  and  by 
which  all  conclusions  of  common  life  are  reached.  Tho 
noeossary  principles  of  belief,  careful  investigation  of  facts, 
and  sound  induction,  aro  all  relied  ujion  in  ]>roving  tho 
existence  of  a  personal  creator  from  the  works  of  nature, 
as  tho  existence  and  nature  of  any  cause  would  be  proved 
from  its  effect.  It  is  also  claimed,  .as  a  result,  that  no 
scientific  process  has  been  more  legitimate,  and  no  inference 
in  actual  life  more  in  accordance  with  the  common-sense 
wisdom  of  the  world,  than  tho  investigations  and  conclu- 
sions reached  in  natural  theology.  It  claims  a  place,  there- 
fore, among  the  sciences,  in  virtue  of  the  methods  by  which 
its  oonidusions  aro  reached.  This  claim  has  been  admittcil 
by  a  largo  majority  of  the  ablest  students  of  nature  and  of 
man. 

Ohjcciioii/>. — ^That  natural  theology,  as  here  defined,  has 
any  just  claim  to  scientific  rank  is  utterly  denied  by  a 
class  of  philosophers  ( I*ositivists).  who  seek  to  limit  all 
investigation  to  observed  phenomena,  denying  or  ignoring 
both  efficient  and  final  causes.  Othei-s.  without  denying 
the  propriety  of  investigating  final  causes,  affirm  that  we 
have  no  evidence  of  final  cause  in  the  works  of  nature. 
They  regard  the  adaptation  which  we  sec  in  the  natunil 
world  simply  as  the  result  of  materials  and  forces  mutually 
limited  in  producing  tho  existing  forms.  Tho  conclusions 
of  such  writers  arc  well  expressed  in  tho  words  of  Biichncr : 
'•Our  rellccting  reason  .is  the  sole  cause  of  this  apparent 
design,  which  is  nothing  but  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  combination  of  materials  and  forces."  {Force  and 
Mailer,  p.  90.) 

Hlnlnri/  r>/  Oplnlont. — The  history  of  the  race   shows 
that  there  has  been  at  all  times,  except  among  the  most 
degraded  tribes,  some  distinct  notion  of  God  or  gods,  or 
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of  Home  miperniitural  agentu  to  be  feared  and  wornhipped. 
It  is  claime'l  by  .'^Ir  .lohn  I,ubljoik  iirel  others  ibul  (be 
rnoMt  dngradid  tribes  iirii  without  any  jiolion  of  a  riiipremo 
Itcing:  nnil  It  Is  nHierled  that  dunf  mriles  aro  in  the  iiamo 
ooiiditlon  till  they  lire  instruited.  (irunling  all  the  ob- 
served facts,  tho  conclusions  may  bo  fairly  qiiKtioncd.  It 
does  not  follow  that  thcro  is  no  I'lea  of  God  present  in 
tho  mind  bcciiuso  it  has  not  forced  il«  way  uji  into  language, 
or  boeuuKO  it  cannot  bo  detected  in  our  imperfect  inler- 
conrso  with  degraded  savageH  and  uneduoiited  mutes, 
(V'.m.r,!.) 

.''o  constantly  has  tho  belief  in  tho  existence  of  (lod  prc- 
vailod  in  all  ages  that  it  has  boon  claimed  by  some  that 
the  t(/c(i  of  <!od  is  inniiir.  This  doctrine,  at  tho  prosenl 
tinio,  Is  accepted  only  In  this  modified  form,  if  at  all — that 
the  capabilities  of  tho  human  mind  are  such  that  in  its 
perfect  ilevelopnient  the  idea  of  a  God  Is  surely  rcaohed 
in  tho  stud.v  of  nature  and  man. 

An  «  /iriiiri  ]»roof  for  tho  existence  of  tJod  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  some  from  the  supposed  power  of  the  human 
mind  to  form  a  conception  of  u  perfect  being.  The  infer- 
ence is  mado  from  tliis  power  of  the  mind  that  a  bi-ing 
must  exist  to  correspond  to  the  conceptions  of  it.  Tho  it 
priori  argument  in  some  of  its  forms  has  been  accepted 
and  enforced  by  Descartes,  Leibnit?.,  Dr.  ,'»amuel  Clarke, 
and  other  eminent  philosophers.  As  it  involves  subtle 
metaphysical  distinctions,  it  is  certainly  not  fitted  t/j  im- 
press tho  popular  mind,  and  it  has  failed  to  satisfy  some 
lumto  motajiliysieians  who  certainly  could  not  bo  charged 
with  undue  skepticism  in  regard  to  such  proof. 

Tho  tr/rolorfir<ii  argument  may  fairly  be  made  to  include 
the  study  of  nature,  and  olso  the  study  of  man  as  a  physi- 
cal, inteileitual,  ami  moral  being.  It  is  simiilo  in  form, 
jeadily  apprehendeil.  finds  its  materials  in  tliousands  of 
forms,  anil  has  been  illustrated  and  enforced  by  thinking 
men  in  all  ages.  .Socrates  and  Cicero  arc  well  known 
among  the  ancients  for  their  treatment  of  this  subject.  The 
liible  appeals  to  nature  for  illustrations  of  tho  power  and 
goodness  (ff  (iod.  In  the  New  Testament  especially  wo 
have  the  testimony  of  i'aul  t<i  the  fulness  and  value  of  this 
proof  (Ilom.  i.  lli,  20).  Since  the  time  of  Palcy,  whose 
name  is  best  known  of  all  those  who  have  entered  this 
field,  writers  in  large  numbers  have  appeared  who  have 
written  treatises  professedly  on  this  subject,  or  have  treated 
it  indirectly  in  conncc'ion  with  scientific  discussions. 
Pome  of  the  ablest  arguments  have  been  made  in  this  way, 
and  of  late  years  great  additions  have  been  made  directly 
and  indirectly  to  such  writings. 

OlijrrtittiiK. —  It  has  been  objected  to  the  argument  from 
design  drawn  from  the  natural  world  that  at  best  it  only 
proves  tho  existence  of  a  worker  or  world-builder — that  it 
is  only  in  tho  creation  of  the  mind  of  man  that  we  have 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  personal  crealor.  ( I'rcs.  Hop- 
kins anil  others.)  It  may  be  added  that  the  crealor  of  man 
is  not  necessarily  the  pclf^-cxistcnt  God.  But  the  existence 
of  man's  creator  proves  that  there  must  be  a  self-existent 
personal  God.  After  we  reach  the  proof  that  our  creator 
IS  a  personal  being,  loving  justice  ond  truth,  we  must  wait 
for  him  to  declare  whether  he  is  the  .\lmighty  or  not  — 
whether  ho  shall  swear  by  himself  or  one  greater.  Thus 
wo  join  natural  theology  to  revelation.  Natural  theology 
declares  a  creator  of  man,  of  tho  heavens,  and  of  the  earth. 
Ho  declares  himself  to  bo  the  Atnil'ihli),  which  we  know 
from  tho  laws  of  belief  must  exist.  We  seek  for  a  cause  of 
what  we  see,  and  cannot  stop  till  we  find  one  adequate  and 
necessarily  eternal. 

Tcniiencirfi  of  Pretent  D\scu»itiona. — As  already  intima- 
to<I,  positive  philosophy,  of  which  Cointc  was  the  father, 
would  render  the  science  of  natural  theology  impossible. 
Natural  theologv  assumes  the  existence  of  efficient  causes, 
and  rests  for  proof  upon  final  causes.  Both  efficient  and 
final  causes  positive  philosophy  forbids  us  to  name  as  hav- 
ing any  relation  to  science.  If  they  exist,  they  are  to  be  to 
us  as  thongh  the.v  were  not. 

The  doctrine  of  rrnhilion,  which  in  some  of  its  forms  is 
now  accepted  by  many,  is  supposed  by  some  to  weaken  or 
destroy  the  proof  for  the  existence  of  a  personal  creator. 
Hut  such  a  result  can  follow  only  from  denying  or  ignoring 
the  plainest  principles  of  causalitT.  For  one  who  accepts 
the  doctrine  of  causation  belief  in  the  existence  and  wisdom 
of  a  designer  cannot  be  affected  at  all  by  the  time  required 
or  the  secondary  agencies  employed  in  producing  results. 
The  only  question  that  conld  arise  would  be  in  reference  to 
power.  '  When  a  certain  effect  is  produced,  as  the  produc- 
tion of  a  tree  or  animal  with  all  its  complex  relations,  such 
an  elTeet  demands  belief  in  a  cause  a'lequate  to  produce 
such  a  result ;  and  if  there  is  evidence  of  wisdom  and  skill 
in  it,  the  evidence  is  there,  irrespective  of  the  time  required 
or  the  secondary  agencies  concerned  in  its  production. 
The  belief  that  a  being  of  low  rank  can  be  raised  to 
a  higher  rank  by  any  process  of  development  or  natural 
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selection  without  the  same  agency,  in  kind,  as  would  be 
required  to  produce  the  being  of  high  rank  directly,  is  be- 
lief that  an  etfect  can  be  produced  without  an  adequate 
cause.  Whatever  may  be  the  final  conclusions  of  science 
in  regard  to  the  origin  of  species,  they  cannot  affect  the 
argument  for  design  as  revealed  in  the  constitution  of  spe- 
cie'^, nor  materially  change  the  teachings  of  natural  theol- 
ogy. If  any  difficulty  arises,  it  will  be  found  in  harmo- 
nTzing  the  teachings  of  science  with  the  Bible  account  of 
creation,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  creative  power  was 
manifested. 

Natural  licfigion. — Natural  theology  and  natural  re- 
ligion are  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  terms.  So  far 
as  they  differ,  natural  religion  relates  to  the  natural  proofs  , 
of  man's  immortality  and  accountability.  It  seeks  for  its 
proof  in  the  religious  instincts  and  capacities  of  man,  and 
in  the  history  of  the  race,  as  revealing  the  tendencies  and 
results  of  conduct.  While  natural  theology  proper  relates 
to  the  existence  and  character  of  God,  natural  religion 
treats  of  man's  relations  to  God  and  duties  towards  him. 

Literature. — The  Bible  enforces  its  teachings  of  God  by 
reference  to  his  works:  Ps.  six.,  civ.;  Rom.  i.  19,  20. 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia;  Plato,  ioics,  book  x. ;  Cicero, 
Dc  Natura  Deonnn;  Descartes;  Leibnitz;  Augustine's  C'ow- 
fcssiona  ;  Derham,  Pht/sico-  Tkeoloffi/ ;  Nieuwentyt,  Re- 
Uqinus  PkiloHopher ;  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke;  Paley,  iV^o^Mra/ 
Theology  ;  Bridgejcatcr  Treatises  ;  Chalmers,  A'af»ra^  The- 
olofff/ :  Brougham's />)'«cowr*ey  Tulloch,  Theism;  McCosh 
and  Dickie.  Typical  Forms,  etc.  ;  Hitchcock,  Heliffion  of 
Geology  ;  Cooke.  Religion  of  Chemistry  ;  Agassiz,  Contribu- 
tions to  Nat.  Hist.  U.  S.,  vol.  i. :  Dana,  Geology,  ch.  "  Cos- 
mogony;"  Chadbourne,  Xafnral  Theology  ;  Wiseman,  Con- 
nection between  Science  and  Revealed  Religion. 

P.  A.    CHADBOfRVE, 

Na'ture-Print'ing,  a  process  by  which  flat  objects, 
like  ferns,  seaweeds,  laces,  and  embroidery,  may  be  used 
for  preparing  a  plate  for  printing  without  executing  any 
engraving,  or  even  drawing.  By  one  method  the  object  to 
be  represented  is  pressed  with  great  force  between  a  pol- 
ished plate  of  copper  and  one  of  lead,  leaving  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  leaden  plate.  A  copy  of  this  plate  is  then 
taken  by  electrotype,  which  is  used,  like  any  other  electro- 
type plate,  for  printing.  This  process  was  invented  by  a 
gentleman  named  Auer  in  A'ienna  about  1S53  ;  an  English- 
man named  Aitkin  also  claimed  the  invention:  and  one 
Peter  Kyle  of  Copenhagen  many  years  before  had  described 
a  similar  process.  Henry  Bradbury  of  London  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  operators  in  this  process. 

Nau'gatuck,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  New  Haven  co..  Conn., 
on  the  iSaugatuck  River  and  R.  R.,  27  miles  by  rail  N.  by 
E.  of  Bridgeport,  has  a  savings  bank  and  manufactures  of 
rubber  goods,  farming  implements,  woollens,  etc.  Union 
CiTV,  1  mile  to  the  X.,  is  a  part  of  the  same  town,  and  has 
manufactures  of  malleable  iron-castings  and  other  goods. 
Pop.  of  tp.  28:in. 

Naugatuck'  River  rises  in  Litchfield  co.,  Conn.,  flows 
S.,  and  reaches  the  Housatonic  at  Birmingham.  It  affords 
great  water-power, 

Nau'heim,  town  of  Ilesse-Darmstadt,  Germany,  17 
miles  N.  of  Frankfort,  is  noted  for  its  saline  p[>rings,  which 
yield  annually  more  than  17,000  ewts.  of  salt.  Of  late  the 
waters  have  also  been  used  with  good  effect  for  bathing  and 
drinking,  and  a  handsome  watering  establishment  has  beeh 
built.     Pop.  2500. 

Nau'mann  (Emil).  b.  at  Berlin  Sept.  8,  182S;  studied 
music  under  Mendelssohn,  made  his  debut  as  a  composer  in 
1818  by  the  oratorio  Christus  der  Friedenshote,  and  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  church  music  at  Berlin  in  ISoli.  Among 
his  other  compositions  are  two  ojieras,  Judith  and  Miihlen- 
h<j-f.  He  wrote  several  works  relating  to  church  music, 
and  Die  Tonkunst  in  der  Cnlturgesrhiv.hte  (1870). 

Naumaun  (Johasn  Friedhicii),  b.  Feb.  II,  1780,  at 
Zicbigk,  near  Kiithen,  (Jermany ;  was  educated  at  Dessau; 
studied  natural  science,  especially  ornithology ;  became 
keej)er  of  the  ornithoh>gical  museum  of  the  duke  of  Anhalt- 
Kothcn,  and  d.  at  Ziebigk  Aug.  15.  1857.  His  .Xafnrge- 
hchichte  (UrVogel  iJeutsehUinds  {12  vols..  LeipsJc,  1822-4-1), 
for  which  he  prepared  the  plates  himself,  is  very  rich  in  ob- 
servations and  enjoys  a  great  reputation. 

Naumann  (Karl  Fhieduicii),  b.  at  Dresden  May  .30, 
17117;  was  educated  at  Pforta;  studied  mineralogy  and 
gc<dogy  at  Freiberg  under  Werner,  afterwards  at  Leijisic 
and  Jena;  travelled  in  1821-22  in  Norway,  and  wrote 
lieitrtigr  zur  A'enntniss  Norwcgens  (2  vt>ls.,  Lcipsic,  1821); 
was  appointed  professor  of  crystallography  at  Freiberg  in 
lH2f5,  and  removed  in  lS12,art  prnfessrtr  of  mineralogy  and 
ge<ignosy,  to  Leijisic,  where  ho  d.  in  Jan.,  l8"-(.  His  jirin- 
cipal  works  arc — Lehrhwh  der  Minrralogle  f  1828).  An/'angs- 
yrilnde  der  h'ri/»talliigrophic  (1811  J,  and  Lchrbuch  der 
GeognoBxc  (2  vole.,  1860-53), 


Nanm'burg,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony,  on 
the  Saaie.  has  a  tine  cathedral,  built  in  1207.  and  manu- 
factures of  chemicals,  champagne,  vinegar,  tobacco,  spirits, 
linen,  and  woollen  goods.     Pop.  l.»,120. 

Nau'plia,  or  Napoli  di  Romania  [so  named  from 
its  being  accessible  to  ships — a-rrh  tov  ra.l<;  vava'i.  ■npoaitKila\')ai 
— 's'traho,  viii.  (»,  2],  a  Peioponnesian  city,  near  the  head 
of  the  Argolic  Uulf.  At  first  it  was  independent  of  Argos 
(6  miles  distant),  then  its  port,  and  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias  (173  A.  D.)  was  deserted  {Itinerary  of  Pausanias,  ii. 
38,  2).  Under  the  Byzantine  emperors  it  revivecl,  and 
was  a  place  of  great  importance  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1460,  by  the  Venetians  in 
168t»,  and  by  the  Turks  again  in  1715.  It  was  captured 
by  the  Greeks  Dee.  12,  1822.  and  made  after  a  while  the 
capital  of  their  new  kingdom  till  Dec,  1834.  Since  then 
its  population  has  declined  from  12.000  to  8543  (in  1870). 
Its  splendid  harbor  is  defended  by  the  two  citadels  of 
Palamidhi,  720  feet  above  the  city,  and  Itskali,  at  the 
water's  edge,  making  Nauplia  the  Gibraltar  of  Greece. 
(See  Leake's  Morea,  ii.  350-363.)  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Nautical  Almanac.  See  Ephesieris,  by  Prof.  J.  H.  C. 
Coffin,  LL.D. 

Nautil'i'lse  [from  the  name  of  the  genus  Na%ttilus],  the 
only  family  represented  by  existing  species  of  the  class 
of  cephalopod  mollusks  and  order  Tetrabranchiata.  As 
limited  by  some  authors  {e.  g.  Meek),  it  includes  species 
whose  shell  is  generally  curved  and  more  or  less  involute 
upon  itself  (but  often  with  the  whorls  free  and  sometimes 
spiral),  with  the  outer  chamber  very  large,  and  the  aper- 
ture with  its  outer  margin  sinuous;  the  septa  are  simple, 
or  at  most  provided  with  a  few  simple  lateral  lobes  or 


Section  of  a  Nautilus,  showiug  its  interior. 

flexures,  and  are  convex  backward  towards  the  middle; 
the  siphon  is  variable  in  position  between  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  surfaces,  but  in  the  typical  forms  is  nearly  central, 
and  is  occasionally  in  some  older  extinct  groups  occupied 
by  an  internal  organic  deposit ;  there  are  two  well-devel- 
oped shell-layers,  and  a  third  incompletely  developed  one 
near  the  aperture.  The  animal  has  a  mantle  with  an  entire 
margin  which  extends  about  even  with  the  border  of  the 
aperture:  it  also  has  (1)  a  circular  fleshy  lip  ;  (2)  numer- 
ous labial  tentacles  combined  in  four  groups,  each  group 
having  twelve  or  thirteen;  and  (3)  still  further  outward 
arc  the  "arms"  or  branchial  tentacles,  about  thirty-six  in 
number,  and  in  two  rows  ;  of  these  last,  the  dorsal  pair 
arc  extended  ami  combinccl  in  a  "hood,"  "which  closes 
the  aperture  of  the  shell,  except  for  a  small  sjiace  on  each 
side,  which  is  flat,  by  a  pair  of  arms.  The  tentacles  are 
lamellated  on  their  inner  surface,  and  are  retractile  within 
sheaths  or  digitations  which  correspond  to  the  eight  or- 
dinary arms  of  the  cuttle-fishes;"  "besides  these,  there 
are  four  ocular  tentacles,  one  behind  and  one  in  front  of 
each  eye,"  which  seem  to  bo  instruuients  of  sensation,  and 
resemble  the  tentacles  of  some  nudibranchiate  mollusks 
{e.  g.  Eoli»  and  Aplysia).  On  the  side  of  each  eye  is  a  hol- 
low oblifiue  process  which  is  not  toutaculifer<)Us,  and  which 
boars  the  external  ears.  The  inaudiblfs  are  to  a  consider- 
able extent  cahdfied,  thus  difiVring  from  those  of  the  cuttle- 
fishes. *' Theshell-muscles  are  united  by  a  narrow  tract 
across  tlio  hollow  occvipied  by  the  involute  spire  of  the 
shell,  ami  arc  thus  rendereil  horseshoe  shaped.  Tho 
f^ipliuni'lo  is  vascular;  it  ojiens  into  the  cavity  contain- 
ing the  heart  (jicricardium ).  ami  is  most  probably  filled 
with    fluid    from    that   Cavity."     Sucli    arc    the    ()rincii)al 
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oharartoriKtiort  of  tho  nnimnl.  hh  mndo  known  by  Prof. 
OwiTii  iiii'l  <'j(itijiiii/i!il  liv  Mr.  WcMnlwtir'l. 

Tim  riuiiily  iM  III  |iroM'iit  rrpruKcnh-ii  liV  ii  Hiniflo  k*""!'*' 
Nititlifut,  cunlaininx  Muvunil  liviiiK  hpt'i-ieH,  but  wum  for- 
inurly  iluvDlopuf)  in  nuniuroiiH  typen,  itnd  Iium  i«urvivi'(l  frnni 
tliu  Siliii'iiiii  i^poi^h  to  tbn  prt-Moiit  tiinu,  nnd,  iih  licrn  iin- 
(ItM'.-'toiMl,  cnibrui-iiM  Itnvtjr  k'*'"'''^  ibiiii  utti'n  iiro  rrclilfil 
(o  it,  but  r'lill  hiiH  II  btrffo  nuiiibt<r.  My  Mfi-k  tbu  ti>llov%iii^ 
Ki'iHTii  ur«  rucii^nixud — via.  Nftutifim,  /Jimititii,  Trrmnta- 
tliHr.uH,  7'fntiinr/ui/iiH,  Nftrtkureran,  I'tn'tumutiluH,  Littiitfn  f, 
JlortufiiH  *,  (*fiftiir*-miit  Cfifmrnitif  Suhi  /ifnituiu,  Af/ttniiim 
(    -    Afliriit),     \aittifnfrrtiM,      Aplnrmin,      liml       TmrhnvfritH. 

liittlo  in  ktnuvii  (if  l.hi'  biibitH  (»!'  XnntituH.  Av.rurtUntS  to 
UiiMipIiiiiH  (wbo  wnitc  in  170.')),  "  Wbon  tlio  niuitiiuH  floutH 
on  tho  \viit(>r  Uv  piitH  out  htn  hi>ii(l  nn<l  nil  biH  tentiiflci',  iiinl 
HprniulH  tlioin  upon  tbr  wuItT.  with  ibc  poop  of  tbu  Mhcll 
jibdvn  wjiltM-;  hill  III  lh»-  hMihiiii  bf  nrrpM  Iti  tht'  rfViTf^r 
pdHilion,  with  hi-^  bout  iihovr  biiii,  :in<t  with  liin  head  itnd 
tontiioloH  iibuvo  the  ground,  milking  a  tolerably  quiek  pro;;- 
roMH."  Owon  fouml  the  erop  of  a  Hpe<'iinun  diHHeirted  by 
hiniwelf  lilled  with  IVajjiiieutH  of  Hmall  eraliH.  Attboii(;b  tho 
^hell.-*  ot'  one  .speeie^  I  A'. /)ohj/*i7i(i»)  are  vtry  coiuMKin.  tho 
atiimiils  llinnselveH  are  very  rar<!ly  Heeii.        Tiiko.  (Jim,. 

Nailliliis  l*ropcll4>r,  a  nyntem  of  propelling  »*t*'ani- 
vecsi'ls  at  sea  by  nieiin.''  of  tbe  cxjiulnion  of  ntronj^  eurrentw 
of  wilier  biukward.  Many  of  tbe  hiwor  aniiaalH  nn»vo 
about  in  tbe  water  in  (bin  way.  Several  nteainern  for  river 
and  oeeim  use  have  been  sueeesHfulIy  built  <in  fhi«  prin- 
ciple. A  turbine- wheel  revolver  in  an  iron  ey Under  f<ir  tho 
]>urnn.'fe  of  neatinj;  l)ie  Jet  whieh  prnpel«  the  ship.  Thi« 
mudi!  of  propulsion  ba-  not  proved  ocoiioMiieal  or  efficient. 

Niiiivoo',  tp.  ()f  I'ranklin  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  12.S1>. 

N)iiiv(M>,  j)ost-v.  unit  tp.  <»f  Ilanooek  eo.,  III.,  on  K.  bank 
of  tlie  .\!iHsisf*ij)pi  Kivnr.  wan  founded  by  tho  Mornmns  in 
ISjO.  and  afterward  tho  borne  of  a  eompany  of  French 
Soeiali.stH.  under  M.  ('abet;  haH  several  tine  eburcdic.",  1 
newspaper,  and  storow.  Principal  busine.-^s,  tho  growinj;  of 
grapes.  .-Vbout  IDH.OOO  j;iilli»ns  id"  wine  are  produeed  an- 
nually.      Pop.   1  J7S.        W.  P.  KuKMKIt,  Kit."  InOK1'KM>KNT." 

Nnv'ivJO  IiuliaiiH,  a  tribe  <.f  the  preat  Shoshone  and 
Apiu'he  family.  'I'lo-y  o.-cuny  a  reservation  of  :i,:{2S,OU0 
aires  in  the  X.  W.  of  .N\*vv  Mexico  and  tho  N.  E.  of  Ari- 
zona. Tboy  woro  lonjc  famous  for  their  hostility  to  tho 
whites,  but  have  ntiw  been  thorou;tbly  subjected  by  tho 
If.  S.  tn>optt.  They  nre  industrions,  and  have  ado|>ted 
some  of  tho  arts  of  balf-eivilized  life  fnnu  tho  I'lieblo  In- 
dians. They  have  KlO.ODi)  tiheep  ami  jjoats,  ID. 000  htirses. 
and  aro  celebrated  for  tbe  manufacturo  of  "  Navajo  blan- 
kets." whieh  aro  wonderfully  wurni,  durable,  and  of  nuch 
excellence  as  to  soil  for  $.'iO,  or  even  $150.     Ptt'p.  VllM. 

Nii'val    Acikd'cmics,     Frauce. — Special    instruction 
in  the  art  of  war  as  applied  to  navies  originated  in  France 
about  tho  year  Iti.'iO.  and  in  Fu<rianil  about  lOl)  years  later. 
In  Franco  the  inxention  of  hollow  projectiles   by  Bernard 
Uoynaud  (about    IfiSO),  and   by  him  first  put  to  practical 
use  at  the  b;)mbardnient  of  Algiers  in  1(184,  gave  a  fresh 
impulse  to  the  cultivation  of  naval  science,  anil  led  to  tho 
uniform  organization  of  all  tho  schools  for  naval  instruc- 
tion at  that  time  established  in  tho  kingdom.      Various  de- 
crees under  the  monarchy,  the  republic,  and  tbo  empire 
ini])roved  the  existing  systems,  until  their  final  reorganiza- 
tion in  IS25  ujion  the  basis  which,  with  very  little  modifi- 
cation, exists  at  the  present  time.      In  forty  French  ports 
free  schools  of  byiirograpby  are  open  to  sailors  of  the  mer- 
cantile marine,  in  which  an  annual  average  of  about  400 
men  aro  (lualilied  as  captains  ancl  sub-officers  of  seagoing 
or  coasting  vessels.      In  ISll  the  schools  for  naval  officers 
were  established  on  shipboard  at  tbo  ports  uf  Ilrest   nnd 
Toulon,  and  after  various  modificationj^ — among  (►thers,  the 
substitution  of  a  royal  marine  eollcji;e  at  Angoulfme  in  | 
1811J — wore  finally  united   in   IHiiO   on   board  the  Orion  at 
IJrest.     The  present  school-ship  is  the    llorda.    120   guns, 
launched  in  1S47.     Admission  is  gainc<I  to  this  school  by  a 
public  competitive   examination  which   is  held  annually. 
Tho  personal  qualifications  are  French  nativity,  age  be- 
tween fourteen  and  seventeen,  and  good  bodily  constitutittn. 
Tho  mental  qualificatitms  comprise  a  knowledge  of  arith-  i 
mctic,  algebra,  geometry,  plane  trigonometry,  natural  phi-  ' 
losoohy.  chemistry,  and  drawing.     Exercises  are  required 
in  the  French  ami  English  languages,  a  translation  from 
tho  Latin,  a  geometrical  drawing,  and  a  free-hand  drawing  | 
from  a  beail.     The  e<mrse  of  instruction  e(msists  of  navi-  ' 
gation  and  astronomy,  analytical  and  mechanical  science,  i 
natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  theory  and  practice  of   j 
steam-engines  and  mcehnnical  engineering,  naval  archi- 
tecture, seamanship,  gunnery,  drawing,  and  the  English 
language.     These  aro  supplemented  by  constant  exorcises  I 
witli  boats  and  other  material,  nnd  an  anntial  seagoing  \ 
cruise.     After  two  years  spent  at  this  school  those  who  aro  ' 
found  qualified  at  the  annual  examination  are  transferred  i 


to  tbe  xleam  frigate  Jean  Mart,  In  which  tboy  make  a  for- 
eign voyiige  o(  nearly  a  year'n  duration,  at  the  eon'dii'-i..n 
of  which  they  ari-  eonr>idered  eligible  lor  active  nuval  ht- 
vieo.  Tbo  Seho»d  of  Nuval  Arcbiteeture  in  Piirin  in  uitdf't 
tho  ninnagement  of  tbo  corpti  of  marine  engtneerf,  which 
corps  ban  charge  of  the  construction  of  till  ubipx  and  en- 
gine- in  tbe  service.  It  i-*  conipor-ed  of  :;  in^pedorx  gen. 
erat,  |0  directorn  of  naval  conntruelion,  10  marine  engi- 
neurH,  and  75  aHsiittant  oi)gineerr<.  ((radunlcfi  of  the  Poly- 
technic Sidiool.  to  the  number  of  about  15  anniinlly,  are 
asKigned  to  the  School  of  Niival  Arebitedure,  where  ihey 
remitin  two  yeari*  and  a  biilf,  Mprnding  three  winler**  in 
PariK  and  two  ftummerH  in  the  dockyards.  The  heboid  in 
eommiindod  by  a  ijireetor  of  naval  conflruetion,  who  given 
instruction,  aKMisted  by  other  members  of  the  rorpn  and 
Mpecial  tea<-herrt  of  drawing  and  langiiageH.  The  eourro 
of  in-truction  eonfisls  <if — lirht  winli-r:  M)a  eoun<e  on 
eon-truetion  ;  (2)  ilisplaeemeni  and  Klability:  (.'!)  strength 
of  nnilerialH ;  (4)  marine  architectural  drawing  and  free- 
hniid  drawing.  Second  winter:  (I)  a  practical  eourfo  on 
stciim-cngines ;  (!')  a  theoretical  course  on  Ktoam ;  (H) 
applied  mechanics  and  mechanics  in  general:  (4)  jdan- 
d rawing  of  ships  and  engines  and  free-hand  drawing. 
Third  winter:  (l|  dir^placement  and  stability  (eoneludedl; 
(1!|  naval  architecture  and  naval  artillery;  (.'i)  technology 
of  workshops:  (t)  plan-drawing,  projects,  and  designs  for 
ships  and  engines,  and  free  hand  drawing.  At  the  end  of 
the  course  an  examination  is  held,  find  those  found  quali- 
fied are  promoted  to  tbe  corps  of  marine  engincc^rs  as  an- 
Histant  engineers  of  the  third  class.  There  are  at  Hrest 
nnd  at  Toulon  schools  of  marine  artillery  and  schools  of 
practice  for  firing  at  targets,  with  guns  both  afloat  and  on 
land. 

h'tiif/innl. — The  Uoyal  Naval  Academy  was  established 
at  Portsmouth  in  1721».  Its  course  of  instruction  com- 
prised, besides  the  elements  of  a  general  erlucation.  miith- 
cmatics,  na\"galion.  drawing,  fortification,  gunnery  un'l 
email-arms,  principles  of  shipbuilding,  and  practical  sea- 
manship in  all  its  branches.  Tho  number  of  cadets  wafl 
at  first  limited  to  40.  but  in  1800  it  was  increased  to  70, 
Owing  to  jealousies  arising  between  officers  appointed  from 
this  school  and  those  entering  the  Hervi<'0  under  the  old 
pystem  (the  appointments  under  both  systems  being  con- 
fineil  to  the  nobility  and  gentry),  the  academy  was  abol- 
ished in  Is.'i7,  for  in  the  mean  time  the  old  system  of  ad- 
mitting midshi{tnien  to  the  navy  still  (ditained.  This  wa» 
under  the  ]»atronage  of  the  captains  of  ships,  who  had  tho 
nomination  of  an  almost  imlcfinite  number  of  young  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  reccive<l  on  br»ard  without  any  con<litions 
of  previous  preparation,  nnd  left  to  thtar  own  resources 
and  those  of  the  ship  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  pro- 
fession under  the  general  supervision  of  the  captains. 
This  short  and  easy  methorl  of  enteringihe  service  was  so 
commonly  jtreferred,  ami  the  number  of  students  in  tho 
school  had  become  so  snnill.  that  it  also  was  changed.  The 
captains  were  permitted  to  make  only  one  nomination,  tho 
admiralty  reserving  the  rest.  The  defect.*  of  the  method, 
even  thus  modified.  Icit  finally  in  1S57  to  the  adojiiion  <if  a 
training-ship,  fir^t  at  Portsmouth  and  afterwards  at  l>art- 
nioulh.  on  board  the  Britannia.  The  course  of  study  is 
limited  to  one  year;  tho  examinations  are  held  quarterly, 
and  if  ]iasscd  satisfactorily  at  tho  end  of  the  year,  tho 
candidate  is  rated  a  midshipman,  and  is  credited  with  one 
year's  sea-service.  To  qualify  a  midshipman  for  promo- 
tion to  a  lieutenancy  be  must  be  nineteen  years  old.  must 
have  passed  an  examination  to  which  he  is  submitted  af^er 
serving  two  and  a  half  years  as  midshipman,  and  must 
have  served  five  and  a  half  years  as  a  midshipman,  in- 
cluding the  time  allowed  him  on  leaving  the  school. 

Tho  U(»yal  Naval  College  was  opened  in  ISIjy  as  a  pchool 
of  gunnery,  jointly  with  a  school  of  gunnery-practice  on 
boar<l  the  Excellent  for  the  instruction  of  commissioned 
officers.  It  supplied  instruction  in  the  theory  of  artillery. 
in  mathematics,  nautical  astr<)nomy.  steam  machinery,  and 
in  chemistry.  The  time  allowed  at  the  college  was  one 
year.  Upon  the  introduction  of  steam  into  the  navy  offi- 
cers voluntarily  resorted  to  the  dockyards,  where  instruc- 
tion and  facilities  for  exjierimcnt  and  study  were  supplied, 
as  well  as  opportunities  for  working  in  the  machine-shops. 
Most  of  the  officers  now  in  service  have  certificates  ()f  hav- 
ing ]>assed  this  course.  liy  an  order  of  council  dated  Jan. 
H>,  1S7X,  the  Royal  Naval  College  at  (irecnwich  is  reorgan- 
ized, to  open  Feb.  1.  1874,  for  the  instruction  of  officers  of 
all  branches  of  the  naval  service,  including  captains  and 
excluding  midshipmen.  Full  courses  aro  provided  in 
mathematics,  mechanics,  navigation  and  astronomy,  ma- 
rine engineering  and  artillery,  naval  architecture,  draw- 
ing, and  languages.  Tho  time  allowed  to  each  grade  for 
study  varies,  according  to  the  difficulty  and  importance  of 
the  branch  studied,  from  six  months  to  eighteen  months. 
The  schools   of  engineers  and  of   naval  architecture  at 
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South  Kensington  are  transferred  to  this  college.  Schools 
for  warrant-officersj  seamen,  and  boys  are  provided — (1) 
On  all  ships  having  a  crew  of  300  men,  a  permanent  school- 
master being  generally  appointed  for  the  ship  ;  in  case  the 
crew  is  less  than  oOO  men.  a  petty  officer  of  the  ship  gives 
instruction  under  the  captain's  orders,  for  which  ho  is  paid 
e\tra.  (2)  In  schools  on  harbor-ships;  four  ships  are 
specially  devoted  to  this  purpose — two  at  Portsmouth  and 
two  at  Plymouth  ;  boys  remain  in  these  ships  one  year. 

(3)  In  four  schools  in  the  barracks  at  Woolwich,  Chatham, 
Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth,  where  the  royal  marines  (ar- 
tillery and  infantry)  are  instructed,  as  also  their  children. 

(4)  In  schools  for  apprentices  at  seven  dockyards — viz. 
Deptford,  Woolwich,  Chatham,  Sheerness,  Portsmouth, 
Devenport,  and  Pembroke;  these  last  were  established  in 
1840.  Admission  is  gained  by  competition,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  course  was  five  years,  but  in  1859  a  supple- 
mentary and  higher  course  of  two  years  was  added  for  the 
benefit  of  the  most  deserving  of  those  who  have  served  five 
years,  (o)  In  the  London  and  Liverpool  schools  of  navi- 
gation, supported  by  the  government  for  the  instruction  of 
the  commercial  marine.  The  number  of  training-ships 
for  boys  has  been  gradually  increased  to  twelve,  including 
those  for  harbor  instruction  and  for  practice  cruising. 

The  governments  of  Austria,  Russia,  Bavaria,  and  Italy 
have  establishments  for  education  in  naval  science,  and  at 
St.  Petersburg  the  Kusstan  government  has  a  very  large 
naval  academy.  The  course  of  instruction  in  all  these  re- 
sembles closely  those  already  described. 

United  States. — From  the  first  organization  of  the  navy 
of  the  U.  S.  the  system  of  appointing  and  training  its  ju- 
nior officers  was  copied  from  the  English  navy.  Lads  of 
abf>ut  fourteen  years  of  age  were  appointed  midshipmen 
and  sent  to  sea  in  charge  of  the  captains.  In  1813  a  law 
was  passed  authorizing  the  employment  of  a  schoolmaster 
for  each  ship  in  which  there  were  twelve  midshipmen.  The 
establishment  of  a  school  for  naval  science*iad  in  1800 
been  as  strongly  urged  by  the  executive  department  of  the 
government  as  tl^at  of  a  military  school.  The  latter  was 
created  in  1S02 ;  the  naval  school  was  not  founded  until 
1845.  For  some  years  prior  to  that  period  midshipmen,  at 
such  times  as  they  could  be  released  temporarily  from  sea- 
service,  prepared  themselves  for  examination,  and  were 
examined  for  promotion  at  the  Naval  Asylum  in  Philadel- 
phia. On  Aug.  7,  1845,  Mr.  George  Bancroft,  secretary  of 
the  navy  under  Pres.  James  K.  Polk,  issued  the  first  in- 
structions to  Commander  Buchanan  for  the  opening  of  the 
school.  The  war  department  had  already  transferred  for 
that  purpose  the  site  and  buildings  of  Fort  Severn,  one  of 
the  defences  of  Annapolis  harbor,  at  the  mouth  of  Severn 
River,  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  The  school  was  formally 
opened  on  Oct.  10,  1845.  The  first  object  proposed  was 
''to  collect  the  midshipmen  who  from  time  to  time  are  on 
shore,  and  give  them  occupation  during  their  stay  on  land 
in  the  study  of  mathematics,  nautical  astronomy,  theory 
of  morals,  international  law,  gunnery,  the  use  of  steam, 
the  Spanish  and  French  languages,  and  other  branches 
essential  in  the  present  day  to  the  accomplishment  of 
a  naval  officer."  In  Jan.,  184G,  there  were  present  36  mid- 
shipmen appointed  in  1840,  l."i  of  the  date  of  1841,  and  7 
newly  appointed.  The  latter  were  to  remain  at  the  school  at 
least  one  year ;  those  of  1840  and  1841  were  to  be  drafted  as 
required  for  sea-service.  The  instruction  corps  consisted  of 
8  persons.  The  buildings  were  found  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  instruction,  quarters,  and  mess.  Mr.  Bancroft 
had  thus  far  proceeded  under  already  existing  regulations, 
and  with  such  funds  as  were  legally  applicable,  without 
calling  upon  Congress.  The  first  appro])riation  ($28,200) 
was  made  in  Aug.,  1840,  and  a  like  amount  was  appro- 
priated in  1 S47,  and  in  December  of  that  year  the  number  of 
iiiid><hipmcn  in  attendance  was  'JO,  In  Oct.,  I84U,  a  board 
of  officers  was  convened  to  reorganize  the  institution,  and 
to  make  it  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  system  pur- 
sued at  the  Cnitcd  States  Military  Academy  at  AVcst  Point. 
The  course  (if  instruction  and  the  regulations  were  revised, 
and  the  title  of  the  institution  was  changed  from  Naval 
School  to  United  .States  Naval  Academy.  The  duration  of 
the  course  c)f  study  was  fixed  uC/onr  ytar»  in  Nov.,  1851. 
The  corps  ctf  instructors  was  increased  to  11,  and  the  Bloop- 
of-war  Prehlc  was  assigned  to  the  academy  as  a  practice- 
ship  and  for  the  jiurposo  of  summer  cruising  for  three  and 
a  half  months  each  year.  A  board  of  visitors  was  pro- 
vided for,  who  would  inspect  the  academy  annually  and 
report  upon  its  condition.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  .\nnapoIiH  became  an  important  military  d^pot, 
an«I  r.n  May  (»,  18fi],  the  academy,  with  all  its  apparatus 
]ind  personnel,  was  transferred  to  No^vport,  11.  1.,  where  it 
remained  until  Sept.,  1805.  During  this  ]»eriod  the  exi- 
gencies of  H  stiittr  of  war  interfered  greatly  with  the  sys- 
tem of  graduation,  the  senior  three  of  the  four  classes 
being  sent  to  sea  on  active  service.     After  the  return  to 


Annapolis  in  Sept.,  1865,  the  programme  of  studies  at  the 
academy  was  rearranged  upon  the  basis  which,  with  very 
little  modification,  exists  at  present  (1875).  The  course  of 
instruction  embraces  the  following  departments:  Seaman- 
ship, mathematics. gunnery,  steam-engineering,  astronomy, 
navigation  and  nautical  surveying,  natural  and  experi- 
mental philosophy,  including  analytical  mechanics  and 
chemistry,  law,  history,  and  English  studies,  French  antl 
Spanish  languages  and  literature,  drawing,  art  of  defence, 
swimming,  and  gymnastics.  In  1865  two  classes  of  cadet 
engineers,  not  to  exceed  50  in  the  aggregate,  were  added 
to  the  body  of  pupils  at  the  Naval  Academy.  The  dura- 
tion of  their  course  was  until  June  1.  1873.  two  years.  By 
act  of  Congress  approved  Feb.  24,  1874.  their  course  was 
lengthened  to  four  years  and  the  number  of  classes  in- 
creased to  four.  The  studies  consist  of  mathematics,  ana- 
lytical mechanics,  theory  and  practice  of  steam-engineer- 
ing, chemistry  and  physics,  the  French  language,  draw- 
ing, designing  of  engines,  and  practice  in  the  workshops. 
During  the  summer  months  the  engineer  classes  make  a 
cruise  in  a  steamship,  and  visit  the  government  workshops 
at  the  principal  U.  S.  navy-yards.  The  academic  year  be- 
gins on  Oct.  1,  and  ends  May  30  of  each  calendar  year. 
The  summer  months  are  employed  in  cruising  at  sea.  The 
year  is  divided  into  two  academic  terms,  the  first  term 
extending  from  Oct.  1  to  Jan.  30.  Each  of  the  classes  is 
divided  into  a  convenient  number  of  sections  of  9  to  12 
members,  and  no  student  is  required  to  attend  more  than 
three  recitations  during  the  day ;  so  that,  besides  the 
evening  study -hours,  one  hour  of  each  period  (except 
drawing)  may  be  devoted  to  study. 

On  Mar.  3,  1873,  Congress  passed  a  law  changing  the 
duration  of  the  course  for  cadet  midshipmen  from  four 
years  to  six  years,  to  apply  to  the  class  admitted  in  1873 
and  to  all  subsequent  classes.  The  disposition  to  be  made 
of  the  additional  two  years  has  not  yet  been  fixed  upon. 
The  system  of  examinations  comprises  luonthlif,  semi- 
ttununl,  and  (nnnirtl  examinations,  all  of  which  are  con- 
ducted in  writing,  the  same  questions  being  proposed  to 
each  individual  of  a  class  of  examinees.  The  relative 
merit  determined  by  each  monthly  examination  is  com- 
bined with  that  denoted  by  the  class-room  daily  record, 
and  the  monthly  relative  merits  of  a  term  are  combined  to 
form  a  term-record,  which  latter  are  again  combined  to 
form  the  annual  record.  Candidates  for  the  classes  of  cadet 
midshipmen  are  nominated  by  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  Congress  (each  member  being  en- 
titled by  law  to  one  nomination),  and  are  admitted  to  the 
academy  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years, 
provided  they  exhibit  a  good  moral  standing  and  sound 
physical  condition.  They  must  also  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography, 
reading,  writing,  and  spelling.  The  examinations  of  can- 
didates for  the  classes  of  cadet  engineers  are  comjietitive. 
Candidates  must  be  between  eighteen  and  twenty-two  years 
of  age  and  of  sound  body.  They  must  possess,  besides  a 
fair  English  education,  some  knowledge  of  algebra  and 
geometry  and  of  steam  machinery.  They  apply  to  the 
navy  department  for  permission  to  present  themselves  for 
examination.  Those  examined  are  arranged  in  order  of 
general  merit,  and  are  admitted  in  the  order  of  their  posi- 
tions on  that  roll. 

On  Dec.  31,  1873,  the  personnel  of  the  academy  was  as 
follows:  commanding  officer  and  stafl'.  including  medical 
and  pay  staff  and  chaplain,  10;  instruction  staff  proper 
(comprising,  besides  31  commissioned  officers,  20  civilians), 
51  ;  civil  officers,  such  as  secretary,  librarian,  clerks,  etc., 
8;  officers  of  the  marine  corps,  2:  total  staff  of  the  acad- 
emy, 71.  Number  of  cadet  midshipmen,  241  ;  of  cadet 
engineers,  3'.);  total  of  students.  280.  Aggregate,  351. 
The  list  of  successive  superintendents  is  as  follows:  (1) 
Commander  Franklin  Buchanan.  1845-47:  (2)  Commander 
George  P.  Ui)shur,  1847-50;  (3)  Captain  C.  K.  Strib- 
bling,  1850-53:  (4)  Cajitain  L.  M.  Uoldsborough,  1853- 
57;  (5)  Commodore  Ceurge  S.  Blake,  1857-05;  (6)  Vice- 
Admiral  D.  D.  Porter,  1865-69;  (7)  Rcar-Admiral  John 
L.  Wordcn,  1869-74.  In  Oct.,  1874.  Admiral  Wonlen  was 
succeeded  by  Rcar-Admiral  C.  H.  P.  Rodgers  asthe  8th  supt. 
July  1,  1878,  Com.  I'uxhall  A.  Parker  became  ULh  supt. 

The  departments  of  study  arc  amply  illustrateri  by 
models  and  apparatus.  The  seamanship  muf^eum  exhibits 
the  rise  of  naval  art  and  its  ])rogrcss  up  to  the  present 
time.  an<l  is  very  rich  in  models,  the  latest  one  being  a 
fully-c(|uipped  model  15  tcct  long  of  the  second-rate 
war-stcamcr  Antietam.  In  the  gunnery  dc]iartuient  every 
form  of  great  guns  and  small-arms  is  displayed.  In  the 
department  of  steam  engineering  every  kind  of  mnrino 
engine  is  illustrated  in  dctiiil  and  by  working-models; 
besides  which  there  is  a  euni]>letc  marine  engine,  with  two 
boilers — one  for  getting  up  sleaui,  and  a  similar  one  for 
instruction  in  detail.     This  departuiont  has  also  a  com- 
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pluto  workHlion,  foundry,  and  for((o,  all  wpII  Hiippltod  with 
iui)iiiriLtiiH  iind  tuttln.  Tlir  di>fiurtiiM-iit>4  of  jiliiloHojihy  uixl 
ori<*iiiiHlry  nif  fiiriii^lifd  willi  I  In'  tu'wcnt  m{)  pa  nil  tin  mid 
iiMihiriaU  J'ur  illiiMtriiti'tii  iiinl  aiiulylii'ul  f<turly.  The  ob- 
HorviLtitry  uoiitaittH  li  liirf^o  oollirtlion  of  inMtrumontH,  in- 
cludiii)^  an  (M{iialiirial  It'lci'tiiipn.  Tlio  library  ronluinH 
n^-aily  I7,IHHJ  vi)Iuim!M,  cIiiuMy  liihttorioiil,  Mcii-nlitlc,  mid 
nndnMHional.  'I'lm  U.S.  wo(M|rii  f-iiilin;;  v<'mw(?Ii*  Siint<'n  and 
]>alit  and  till)  iron  i-lad  Li^hij^'li  urc  Htutinned  purniaiK-ntly 
at  iiui  Hi^adiMuy  for  thv  piirpuHuH  of  inftriic-tiim  during  tho 
tw<i  acadurnic  turinn  in  ^ri>ul  K''!"*  <^'>''  ■»  >^>hIh,  Hparn,  etc. 
Tlio  MJiip  ('on«h'llation  \n  tcnipdntrily  (MininiihHionod  far 
tluf  KUTnriirr  crtii-o  of  lliu  lirwt  and  third  claHf*rn  of  tho 
cadet,  niidshipinmi.  Tho  Hiirond  chiHH  jiro  porinittcd  to 
vinil  tht^ir  hnincH  tlurin>(  the  Hiinintor,  and  the  fntirth  idanfi, 
adniilU'il  in  .lune,  are  i{narturiid  on  board  tho  Santou  fur 
pnuiticiil  in-trm*linn  until  Si'pt.  M), 

My  an  luit  of  Cunnrt'^c  approved  Juno  20,  187'1,  tho  U.  ff. 
|;uvei-|iiiHMit  took  a  very  iniportiint  ntrp  towardn  oneourag- 
\x\^  popuhir  naiitiral  cilneation.  Wy  this  hiw  tlii!  Koeretnry 
of  tho  navy  is  authorized  to  furnish  a  niiitahle  vcMnel  of 
tlie  navy,  eoinpletely  eipiiiiprd  with  rhart",  bucikH.  and  in- 
>itiuiiH'nts,  to  be  UHod  for  Urn  bcnelit  of  any  nautical  mdiool 
«stiibli;*hi'd  at  eatdi  or  any  of  (hu  portu  of  Ilo>'(on,  Xew 
York,  l'lulaiK'l|ihia.  nalliui'ir«\  Norfolk,  and  San  KranciHro. 
Tho  I'reHideut  in  alno  authorized  to  <k'tail  proper  officern 
of  tho  navy  an  superinlondoDts  of,  or  instructorH  in,  iiiuch 
«^'!nio!s.  K.  S.  Smitu. 

Nn'vnl  AclminiNtrn'tion.  Tho  navy  dopartmenl.ono 
of  the  exffutivo  hninrlK'^  of  tho  Koderal  j;overninent,  has 
for  itr*  head  or  eliief  a  eivil  olRi-or  called  tho  Hei-retary  of 
tho  navy,  who  roeeivoj*  his  appointment  from  tho  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  tho  advieo  and  connont  of  tho  Senate, 
and  is  a  niember  of  the  Presidents  cabinet,  llix  f*alary  is 
$SlMin  per  annum,  without  allowances  of  any  'lescription. 
As  the  President  is.  under  the  Constitution,  the  commander- 
in-idiief  of  tho  army  and  navy  of  tho  U.  S.,  the  feeretary 
uf  the  navy  \»  in  reality  his  representative  in  tho  navy 
department.  IIo  may  be  called  tlie  orjtan  of  the  President 
for  the  business  of  the  ;;ovcrumeut  pertaining  to  that  de- 
partnuMit  and  to  the  navy,  and,  witli  the  exeoptiun  of  cases 
in  which  indepcntlont  powers  are  spet-'ially  invested  in  him 
by  law,  his  acts  are  with  the  authority  of  tho  President, 
are  regar<led  as  havinj^  his  direcrtion  and  sanction,  and 
hiivo  full  force  and  etVei-i  as  such.  In  matters  of  jjreat 
moment  it  is  no^  nnusual  for  the  President  to  give  -Special 
inslruetions  for  the  secretary's  guiilanee,  or  for  the  latter 
to  consult  tho  former  and  ascertain  his  views  or  wishes. 

Ah  a  scjiarato  and  indejiendent  branch  of  the  Ki)vern- 
ment,  the  navy  department  was  established  by  an  act  of 
(.lonsress  approveil  Ajtr.  ."tit,  IT'.'S.  Prior  to  that  time  the 
administration  and  management  of  naval  an<l  maritime 
affairs  were  entrusted  to  eiunniittoes,  agents,  and  boards 
constituted  and  apjiointed  under  resolutions  and  nets  of 
both  the  ('<intinent;il  and  tho  Federal  Congress,  and  for 
nearly  ten  years  to  tho  secretary  of  war.  The  protection 
of  tho  colonics  against  acts  of  (Iroat  Britain  suggested  and 
prompted  tho  first  legislation  towards  tho  formation  of  a 
navy  or  the  creation  of  a  navy  department.  This  provi- 
sion for  naval  defoneo  was  tho  passage  of  a  res<ilution  on 
Oct.  l;i,  I77i»,  directing  the  appointment  of  u  committee  of 
three  prominent  members  of  the  Continental  Congress,  with 
authority  to  fit  out  two  sailing  vessels.  This  committee 
was  cin  tho  ;iOth  of  tho  same  month  increased  to  seven 
members,  and  tho  number  of  vessels  to  four.  The  next 
legislation,  a  resolution  of  Nov.  10,  1775.  directed  two  bat- 
talions of  marines  to  be  raised,  to  be  composed  of  good 
seamen  or  persons  so  ac<[uainted  with  maritime  affairs  as 
t<)  1)0  able  to  serve  to  ailviintago  by  sea  when  rci^uirod.and 
to  continue  in  service,  ualcss  sooner  dismissed  by  order  of 
(.-ongress,  during  tho  war  between  (ireat  Kritain  and  the 
colonics.  About  tho  same  time  provision  was  made  re- 
specting the  seizure  and  disposition  of  vessels,  men.  and 
materials  belonging  to  (ireat  Hrit^iin  that  should  be  cap- 
tured by  cruisers  operating  under  commissions  from  Con- 
gress, and  rules  and  orflers  for  tho  navy  of  tho  I'nitcd 
Colonies  wore  agreed  on.  On  I>cc.  1  I.  177.'i.  a  committee 
was  appointed,  composed  of  one  member  for  each  colony, 
to  deviso  ways  and  means  to  furnish  tho  colonies  witha 
naval  armament,  and  to  report  with  all  convenient  speed. 
t>n  the  report  of  this  committco  thirteen  vessels  were  or- 
dered to  be  equippcil  iit  a  e<»st  <tf  SSdti.fitiHii.  Mar.  2:t, 
177t>,  still  further  measures  for  naval  defence  were  enacted, 
which  authorized  the  inhabitants  of  tho  cohmics  to  fit  out 
armed  vessels  t()  cruise  on  the  enemies  thereof.  Apr.  3, 
following,  resolutions  were  passed  to  send  to  the  general 
assemblies  of  the  colonies  blank  commissions  for  private 
ships  (d'war  and  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  signed  by 
the  president  of  Congress,  to  be  tilled  out  for  those  desiring 
thorn.  By  this  time  or  soon  after  a  number  of  oflicors  of 
high  rank  had  been  appointed,  tho  pay,  rank,  etc.  of  the 


offlcerM  of  tho  navy  and  murine  eorpn  had  been  ftxed,  nliio 
the  pay  rif  heninen,  bounty  for  eapturen,  et/!.,  iind  iilniut 
twenly-fivt-  vep«(*(dM  of  different  eliih«eH  were  in  the  course 
of  eon^l^llelio^.  From  ihi;fi)  Keveral  uicn»<ureM  chiefly 
sprang  the  navy  and  private  armed  veHKeU  which  were 
engaged  in  the  war  of  Ine  Hevoliilion. 

'i'bo  bonrdK,  etc.  afterwardM  HiuM-eHfividy  appointed  rind 
et'tablished  until  tlie  organization  of  ii  tiavy  department 
were — 1.  Nov.  0,  I77rt,  i'ontinenlal  navy  board  of  ihreij 
porsont<,  to  bo  Hubordinate  to  the  marine  committee  of  l>ee. 
M,  ITT/i.  II.  Oct.  :iH,  I77U.  a  boanl  of  ttdmiralty.  to  nu- 
pcrintend  tlie  naval  and  murine  affairx  of  tho  V.  H.,  to 
consist  of  three  commiHf*ionert*  not  mcmberH  of  CongrcM, 
au'l  two  that  wore.  JII.  Feb.  7,  I7HI.  creating  a  cecretary 
of  murine  to  execute  all  the  duticH  und  powerit  i«pi'tif)i-<|  in 
the  act  of  Congress  constituting  the  boaril  of  udmirally. 
IV.  Aug.  2!»,  KJ^I.the  appointment  of  an  agent  of  marine, 
with  authority  to  ilirect,  fit  out,  eouip,  and  employ  tho 
i«hipM  and  vcskcIh  belonging  to  tho  f.  S.,  iiccording  to  mich 
instniclionH  as  lie  should  from  time  to  time  reeeite  from 
Congress.  C^ntil  this  agent  was  appointed  the  duties  aii- 
signed  to  him  were  devolved  upon  the  superintendent  of 
finance.  V.  Aug.  7,  I7H9,  the  eslnhlir-hinent  of  tho  de- 
partment Iff  war,  to  the  secretary  of  which  was  cntrurteil, 
in  addition  to  the  matters  pertaining  to  military  aflaire,  all 
those  respecting  naval  affairs. 

The  Hunject  of  establishing  a  navy  department  and  cre- 
ating a  sufficient  naval  force  to  protect  an  active  external 
commerce  was  ropentedly  brougiit  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress about  this  time.  Washington  in  his  annual  message 
(171*0)  urged  that  the  C  S.  should  take  means  and  set  about 
the  gradual  creatifin  of  a  navy.  The  elder  Adams,  a  warm 
advocate  of  tho  navy,  in  a  (>peeial  message  to  Congress  May 
16,  I7i*7.  strongly  recommended  naval  means  of  defence 
against  <leprcdations  on  American  (Mimmen-e.  and  urged 
j  tho  necessity  of  equipping  the  frigates  and  providing  ves- 
sels of  inferior  power.  Tho  importance  of  a  separate  de- 
partment and  more  particular  attention  to  naval  intercfltfi 
was  recognized  in  the  act  of  Apr.  TIO,  17US.  establishing  an 
j  executive  department,  to  be  denominated  the  department 
1  of  tho  navy,  tho  (diief  (tflicer  thereof  to  be  ealled  the  sec- 
I  retary  of  the  navy,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  execute 
I  such  orclers  as  ho  should  receive  from  the  President  of  the 
j  U.  S.  relative  to  the  procurement  of  naval  stores  and  ma- 
terials, and  tho  construction,  armament,  and  equipment  of 
vessels  of  war,  as  well  ns  other  matters  connected  with  tho 
naval  establishment  of  the  U.  S.  It  is  from  this  act.  through 
tho  President,  that  the  generni  powers  of  the  secretary  of 
tho  navy  are  derived.  An  act  of  Feb.  7,  1815,  added  to  the 
navy  department  a  board  of  commissioners,  to  be  apjiointcd 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  of  three  ofliecrs  of 
the  navy  not  below  the  rank  of  post-captain,  to  be  attached 
to  the  (tffice  of  the  secretary,  and,  under  his  superintend- 
ence, to  discharge  all  the  ministerial  duties  of  said  office  rel- 
ative to  the  jirocuremcnt  of  naval  stores  and  materials  and 
the  construclifui.  armament,  equipment,  and  employment  of 
vessels  of  war.  as  well  ns  all  other  matters  connected  with 
tho  naval  establishment  of  the  V .  S.  The  act  also  gave  tho 
board  authority  to  prepare  rules  and  regulations  so  ns  to 
secure  uniformity  in  the  several  classes  of  vessels  and  their 
equipments  and  in  repairing  and  refitting  them,  and  re- 
sponsibility in  sub(»rdiniitc  officers  and  agents.  It  also  fur- 
I  nished  estimates  i>f  expenditures.  Aug.  ."il.  1842.  the  act  cre- 
ating the  boarrl  of  navy  commissictners  was  repealed,  and  the 
navy  department  was  reorganized  by  the  establishing  of, 
and  attaching  t(»  it.  five  bureaus — viz. — yards  and  docks; 
ctmstrnction.  equipment,  and  repair;  provisions  and  cloth- 
ing: ordnance  and  hydrography  :  and  medicine  and  surgery. 
The  chiefs  thereof,  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  tho  Senate,  were  selected,  as  the  law  prescribed, 
from  captains  for  yards  and  docks  and  ordnance  and  hy- 
drography :  frou)  the  surgeons  for  medicine  and  surgery  ;  a 
skilful  constructor  for  construction,  equipment,  and  repair; 
while  for  |)rovisions  and  clothing  no  official  designation  was 
made.  A  regular  naval  constructor  wos  not  appointed  to 
the  bureau  of  construction,  etc.  until  the  passage  of  an  act 
providing  for  it.  Mar.  ;i.  IS.').f.  Ity  an  act  of  July  ;J1.  IS61, 
an  additional  office  was  created,  that  of  assistant  secretary 
of  the  navy,  the  appointment  to  be  made  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  the  duties  to  be 
such  as  the  secretary,  for  whom  he  should  act  during  his 
absence,  should  prescribe.  This  office  was  abolished  on 
Mar.  3.  ISOy.  ,Iuly  5,  1802.  the  department  was  again 
reorganized  by  creating  three  additional  bureaus  and 
changing  the  titles  of  others.  That  organization  is  now 
maintained,  the  bureaus  being  yards  and  docks,  equip- 
ment anti  recruiting,  navigntitm,  ordnance,  construction 
and  repair,  steam  engineering,  provisions  and  clothing, 
and  medicine  and  surgery — the  new  bureaus  of  equip- 
ment and  recruiting,  navigation,  and  steam  engineering 
assuming  such  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  their  respective 
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branches  as  were  formerly  under  other  hureaus.  The 
chiefs  of  these  bureaus  are  commissioned,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  four  years,  and 
receive  the  highest  jiay  of  their  grades  in  the  navy. 
For  yards  and  docks,  navigation,  equipment  .-ind  recruit- 
in",  and  ordnance  the  selection  must  be  from  officers  of 
tho'lino  not  below  the  grade  of  commander;  for  medicine 
and  surgery,  from  the  list  of  surgeons;  and  for  provisions 
and  clothing,  from  the  list  of  paymasters  of  not  less  than 
ten  years'  standing ;  for  construction  and  repair  a  skilful 
naval  constructor  must  be  selected,  and  for  steam  engineer- 
in»  a  skilful  engineer  from  the  list  of  chief  engineers.  This 
act  provides  for  an  assistant  to  the  bureau  of  medicine  and 
sur'o-ery,  and  also  provided  for  an  assistant  to  the  bureau 
of  ordnance,  which  latter  office  was,  however,  abolished 
Apr.  17.1866.  An  act  of  Mar.  2,  1S65,  created  an  addi- 
tional office,  that  of  solicitor  and  judge-advocate-general, 
temjiorary  in  its  character,  limiting  it  to  the  end  of  the 
rebellion  and  one  year  after.  It  was,  however,  provided 
for  by  annual  appropriations  until  .lune  22,  1870,  \yhen  it 
was  made  permanent,  and  transferred,  under  the  title  of 
naval  solicitor,  to  the  department  of  .justice.  The  naval 
solicitor  maintains  a  twofold  relation,  being  under  the  de- 
partment of  justice,  but  continuing  his  office  in  the  navy 
department,  and  to  him  is  submitted  by  the  secretary  of 
the  navy  for  opinion  many  questions  which  from  their 
nature  would  formerly  have  been  referred  directly  to  the 
attorney-general.  He  stands  in  the  light  of  a  law-officer 
or  legal  advisor  of  the  navy  department. 

The  duties  of  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  are 
performed  under  his  immediate  supervision.  There  is  at- 
tached to  the  office  a  chief  clerk  of  the  department  and  14 
other  clerks.  The  chief  clerk  h.as  the  care  and  cu.stody  of 
the  tiles  and  records  of  the  office  and  the  general  super- 
Tision  of  the  duties  of  the  other  clerks  .and  the  subordinate 
employes  thereto  attached.  Johm  W.  Hogg. 

Na'val   Architect'ure.     The  present  century  will 
always  be  distinguished  in  history  for  the  successful  appli- 
cation of  philosophical  knowledge  and  the  ex.act  sciences 
to  mechanical  arts,  and  for  the  great  benefits  that  have  re- 
sulted to  all  civilized  nations  therefrom.     At  the  present 
day  a  riipid  development  of  new  resources  is  going  on  in 
all  directions,  and  the  forces  of  nature  are  being  brought 
more  under  man's  control,  and  made  .available  according  as 
the  increase  of  scientific  knowledge  renders  their  plan  of 
acticm  and  character  better  known.     In  the  art  of  nav.al 
construction  there  seems  to  have  been  no  less  advance  than 
in  any  other,  which  is  due  principally  to  the  growth  of  en- 
lightened ideas  and  the  successful  application  of  abstract 
science.     At  the  present  day  nothing  will  compensate  the 
naval  architect  for  the  want  of  a  sound  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  mechanics,  and  without  such  knowledge  he  will 
only  bo  able  to  imitate  vessels  that  have  had  or  are  in 
being,  more  or  less  approved ;  and  if  he  attempt  to  depart 
fronrthem.  he  runs  a  great  risk  of  falling  into  groat,  per- 
haps fatal,  errors.     Construction  by  the  rule  of  thumb  is 
nothing  more  than  the  adoption  of  some  approved  plan 
with  perhaps  some  slight  modification  :  and  while  those 
who  resort  to  this  may  be,  and  generally  are,  on  the  safe 
side,  and  generally  obtain  very  satisfactory  results,  they 
add  nothing  to  professional  science;  and  if  this  course  is 
adhered  to.  and  improvements  are  not  accepted  on  .account 
of  constructors  being  unable  to  judge  of  their  merits,  the 
practice  of  naval  construction  mu.at  come  to  a  st.andstill ; 
and  the  nation  which  allows  this  state  of  things  to  exist 
must  expect  to  ace  her  ships  surpassed  by  those  of  others 
where  science  is  in  more  request  and  the  highest  standard 
of  professional  and  scientific  requirements  is  required  in 
their  naval  architect.     It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  think  of 
building  a  vessel,  especially  a  war-vessel,  without  a  pre- 
vious  .and  thorough  calculation   of  her    rc(|uiicmcnts   in 
every  respect.     During  the  past  sixty  years  improvements 
of  unparalleled  importance  and  magnitude  have  been  made 
in  the  construction  of  vessels  of  w.ar.  and  at  the  present 
day  naval  architects  are  able  to  bring  to  boar  the  great  re- 
eources  that  have  grown  (uit  of  the  discoveries  that  have 
been  made  in  all  branches  of  science  to  which  the  jirofes- 
gion  is  united.     It  is  asserted  by  Prof  Inman.  whoso  au- 
thority none  ilisputca,  that  ■■  at  the  coniiiicncciiicnt  of  the 
present  century  tliei'c  was  hardly  an  iniliviiloal  in  l^ngland 
who  knew  correctly  even  the  first  (■Icments  of  the  displace- 
ment (d'  a  ship,  cdther  loaded  or   light."     What  has  the 
world  witnesscil  since  then?     The  sailing  qualities  of  ves- 
sels greatly  improved ;  steam  applied  as  a  motive  or  auxil- 
iarv  power  to  ships  of  war  and  mcridiant  vessels;  the  old 
sailing  vessels  of  the  navies  ti{  the  civili/.ed  world  ignored 
and  steam  navies  constructed  ;  ami.  finally,  tlie  production 
of  the  iron-clad  vessels  of  our  own  and  foreign  navies. 

A  ship  must  have  buoyancy,  to  enable  her  to  carry  the 
weight  intended  when  immersed  to  the  re((uirc.l  ilepth  in 
the  water;  stability,  that  she  may  tend  to  "  right  herself" 


when  inclined  from  the  upright  position  by  some  disturb- 
ing influence,  deviating  no  farther  from  that  position  than 
is  consistent  with  safety,  and  that  her  movements  may  not 
be  such  as  to  damage  the  vessel  or  cargo;  speed  suflicient 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  owner  or  owners  and  the 
purpose  for  which  she  is  designed  ;  and.  finally,  be  able  to 
work  well  under  steam  or  sail.  These  qualities  are  mainly 
dependent  on  forces  that  are  exerted  between  the  ship  and 
the  surrounding  fluids — i.  e.  water  and  air ;  consequently, 
the  means  of  obtaining  them  depend  mainly  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  *'  hydrostatics,"  or  the  balance  of  fluids,  and  hydro- 
dynamics, or  the  motion  of  fluids,  the  applications  of  which 
are  known  by  the  term  "hydraulics."  One  of  the  ele- 
mentary laws  of  hydrostatics  is  that  no  matter  what  the 
shape  of  a  body  floating  in  cqnllihrio  in  a  fluid,  the  weight 
of  the  fluid  displaced  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  body, 
and  the  straight  line  joining  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the 
body  and  fluid  displaced  is  vertical.  The  quantity  of 
water  displaced  by  a  ship  is  called  her  dhplacement.  and  is 
expressed  as  being  so  many  tons,  a  ton  being  the  weight 
of  35  cubic  feet  of  sea-water  or  35.9  cubic  feet  of  fresh 
water.  To  find  the  weight  of  a  vessel  by  computing  the 
parts  comprising  it  would  be  a  task  of  great  magnitude, 
but  after  the  vessel  is  launched,  since  it  is  known  that  her 
weight  is  equal  to  that  of  the  water  she  displaces,  wo  have 
only  to  find  the  cubic  contents  of  the  part  immersed,  mul- 
tiply it  by  a  unit  of  volume  of  water,  and  the  product  is 
the  weight  of  the  ship.  It  is  alw.ays  possible  to  find  a 
single  point  in  any  body  in  which  the  weight  or  pressure 
is  concentrated  :  in  the  case  of  a  body's  weight,  it  is  called 
the  centre  of  (jravihj  ;  in  case  of  pressure,  ceiiin  nf  pressure  ; 
and  when  the  pressure  is  that  of  a  fluid  in  which  a  solid 
body  rests,  centre  of  buoyancy,  generally  known  as  the 
centre  of  (jraviti/  of  displacement. 

Next  to  the  determination  of  the  displacement,  and  the 
securing  that  the  ship  shall  float  with  the  pro]ioscd  draught 
of  water  fore  and  aft.  the  most  important  point  is  the 
determination  of  the  stability — i.  e.  the  measure  of  the 
force  which  tends  to  bring  the  vessel  back  to  the  upright 
position  when  by  any  cause  it  has  been  inclined  from  that 
position.  .Stability  is  of  two  kinds — statical  and  rli/nnmicaf. 
The  former  measures  the  force  necessary  to  retain  the  ship 
inclined  at  some  finite  angle — as.  for  instance.  7° — or  that 
with  which,  on  any  slight  displacement,  it  tends  to  regain 
its  upright  position.  Dynamical  stability  is  measured  by 
the  number  of  units  of  work  which  are  requisite  to  heel  a 
ship  over  through  a  given  angle.  If  therefore,  the  work 
capable  of  being  developed  by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  or 
blow  of  a  wave,  or  any  cause,  be  known,  it  is  proposetl  by 
dynamical  stability  to  determine  the  angle  through  which 
tlie  vessel  will  be  inclined ;  and  the  point  in  construction 
would  be  to  determine  that  in  heeling  through  this  angle 
it  does  not  reach  a  new  position  of  equilibrium,  which 
would  be  one  of  instability,  and  consequently  does  not 
overset.  For  sailing  vessels  statical  stability  is  beyond  a 
doubt  the  most  important  element,  as  the  chief  qualities 
of  the  vessel  depend  on  it. 

The  disturbances  in  a  ship's  position  called  hedinrf, 
pilchinij,  and  sendinrj  are  all  disturbances  of  angular  posi- 
tion, and  the  ship's  stability,  as  opposed  to  them,  depends 
on  similar  principles.  Stability  against  heeling  is  explained 
as  follows  :  In  order  that  a  pair  of  forces  applied  to  one 
body  may  balance  each  other,  they  must  bo  equal  and  o])- 
posito  to'  each  other,  but  directly  opposed— that  is.  they 
must  act  against  each  other  in  the  same  straight  line. 
When  a  pair  of  equal  forces  act  in  opposite  directions  in 
parallel  though  not  identical  lines,  they  do  not  balance 
each  other,  but  constitute  what  is  called  a  eon/jlc.  tending 
to  turn  the  body  in  a  new  angular  position.  When  the 
angular  position' of  such  a  body  as  a  ship  is  disturbed,  the 
weTght  and  the  supporting  ]iressurc.  which  originally  were 
a  liair  of  directly  opjiosed  equal  forces,  producing  balance, 
become  a  couple,  and  the  body  is  stable  or  unstable  accord- 
ing lis  that  coll]ile  is  u  riijhtinii  couple  or  an  npsittimj  couple. 
Take  two  blocks  having  a  rounded  base,  and  rest  them  on 
a  level  surface,  liy  jplacing  cither  of  these  blocks  so  that 
the  upward  pressure  of  the  surface  they  rest  on,  exerted 
against  the  point  of  support,  may  act  in  a  lino  jiassing 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  block,  they  may  bo 
balanced.  If  a  lili.ck  with  a  narrow  ami  sharp  curved  base 
is  disturbed,  the  weight,  acting  through  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity, and  the  pressure  exerted  at  the  point  of  support,  will 
form  an  npsettiuq  couple,  and  make  it  full  down  <m  its  side. 
If  a.  broader  one  is  disturbed,  the  weight,  acting  through 
the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  pressure  at  the  point  of  sup- 
port, form  a  ri<ilitiu':i  couple,  and  the  block  will  return  to  its 
position  of  balance!  The  stability  of  a  ship  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  last  illustration. 

The   stability   of  a  floating   body  is  regarded   by  some 

persons  as  like  thiit  of  the  ciniinon   pendulum,  in    which 

i  the  centre  of  gravity  hangs  below  the  point  of  supjiort. 
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Ab  thu  ]iun'Iulum  Kwinf^K.  tho  foreo  of  Ki'i^vity,  acting  rerti- 
oally  'Inwnwiint  thri>u^h  tlm  ci-ntro  of  KrHvity,  ulwuyn  IcihIk 
to  iniiku  it  ri-tiirn  to  itn  pUHitioii  of  ui|uilibi-iiiiii.  If  tliin 
wcTo  oorrei^t,  tliu  [xiint  of  MUM|MMiHioM  woitM  liu  rrproML-ntu'l 
by  tho  (jeiitro  of  buoyimcy,  luiil  thu  c!nutr«  of  (gravity  of 
tho  fthip  wouhl  of  courMti  corniMponil  to  tlie  rt-ritrfof  ^ritvily 
of  lliu  |>uihluhiin.  Act-onlin)^  to  thir*  viuw,  (hu  condition 
of  h<tiihl(!  i;i|tiilihriuiii  for  every  f^hip  wouhl  ho  thiit  hi-r 
oi'iiiro  of  jfruvily  Hhouhl  ho  huhiw  her  centre  'if  huoyiini'V, 
ilikI  tho  tiejfreo  of  her  ftiihihty  wouM  he  in  exact  proiKir 
ttoii  to  tho  <lir«taiirti  huh>w  thu  centre  nf  buoyancy  at  wiiicli 
her  uentio  of  j^ravity  ia  Hitiiateil.  To  nhovv  Ihc  jncorrect- 
iienH  of  thi«  viow  it  in  only  neeonnary  to  point  out  that  no 
Hliip  in  thu  navy,  whether  modern  iron-clail  rtr  oht  wooden 
ship,  uan  ever  have  had  her  centre  of  (gravity  behiw  her 
centre  of  buoyancy.  Tho  centre  of  (gravity  of  the  un- 
arniorud  line  nf  hattlu-Mliip  <'oni|Uuror  wan  0  feet  above  her 
centre  of  buoyancy,  and  by  no  practicable  arrangement 
could  tho  centre  of  gravity  of  a  nhip  'd'  thin  chiHH  be 
brought  i)eIow  her  centre  of  buoyancy.  'I'ho  iirnior-plated 
ship  I'rince  ('onnnrt,  whose  .stability  i>*  considered  to  be  in 
cxceH(<,  ban  her  centre  of  (gravity  H  feci  above  the  centre 
of  buoyancy.  Tho  Warrior,  the  firnt  of  tho  iron-cludN, 
had  bur  centre  (»f  j;ravity  M  foot  above  the  centre  cd"  buoy- 
ancy. In  ni>  oiH!  of  thc.«e  i'liften  would  it  he  practicable  to 
brinji;  the  centre  of  j;ravity  below  (he  centre  of  buoyancy. 
It  iH  therefore  ijuito  clear  that  tlio  utabilily  of  a  whip  does 
not  depend  upon  tho  ceiUro  of  gravity  being  below  tho 
centre  of  buitynncy. 

Thoro  is  another  crronoouft  notion,  an  to  tho  height  of 
tho  centre  of  gravity  in  tho  Iron-cladfl  being  excowsivo, 
antl  making  it  dltlicult,  if  not  inipuHt*iblu,  to  give  tliem  »h 
much  stability  as  might  be  denired.  Thirt  will  ho  fi'cn  to 
bo  an  error  when  it  is  remembered  that  tho  old  line-of- 
battlo-^^bip(*  were  higher  by  many  feet  than  the  modern 
iron-chids.  The  iron-chid  carries  her  armor  in  lieu  of  tho 
upper  decks,  with  their  guns,  ote.,  which  wore  carried  by 
tho  old  wooden  three-decker  and  two-decker;  and  tho 
armor  is  lower  than  the  top-weiglits  of  the  old-fiishionod 
8hi]»s.  for  which,  in  this  senFC,  it  is  a  substitute.  For  in- 
etanee,  the  llowo  had  her  spar-deck  27  feet  above  tho 
water.  The  nnar-deck  of  the  Hercules  iron-clad  is  about 
18  feet  above  the  water.  For  this  reason  we  should  expect 
ti>  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Howe  higher  than  that 
of  tho  Hercules.  Wo  do  not  know  the  ]>rc<*isc  position 
of  the  centre  o,f  gravity  of  the  Howe,  but  tho  centre  of 
gravity  i>f  tho  Cont|ueror  wa.s  found  by  experiment  to  bo 
about  10  inches  below  the  water.  In  tho  following  Iron- 
chuls  tho  centre  of  gravity  is  considerably  more  below  tho 
water,  as  shown  against  their  namcn: 

Warrior 2.285  feet  below.  [  Hercules 1.3G7  feet  below. 

Prince ('onsorl.2.l.'i      "       "         i  Kcllcrophon 2.()3     "       " 

Ciiptain 2.92      "       '*         |  Minotaur 1.9K     "       " 

It  is  quit©  plain,  therefore,  that  the  absolute  height  of 
tho  centre  of  gravity  in  the  iron-chids  can  cause  no  diffi- 
culty in  tho  way  of  giving  them  sufticiont  stability.  But, 
further,  if  the  centre  of  gravity  had  been  higher  in  the 
modern  ships,  there  would  bo  no  difliculty  in  giving  them 
the  requi.«ite  stability  {with  tho  usual  freeboard),  beyond 
the  difficulty  there  may  bo  in  the  way  nf  increasing  tho 
breadth.  The  licrmuda  dock,  when  floating  without  water 
in  its  compartments,  has  its  centre  of  gravity  20  to  ;tO 
foot  above  tho  water,  yet  it  is  by  its  great  breadth  made 
amply  stable  to  carry  a  ship  of  tho  largest  size  quite  up 
out  of  the  water. 

A  few  illustrations  will  now  bo  given,  inrlepcndontly  of 
the  preceding,  t(»  indicate  the  nature  of  stability,  and  show 
how  it  is  secured  in  ships  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  always  above  tho  centre  of  buoyancy,  which  is  thoi)oint 
of  support.  iMany  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  this 
arrangement  can  exist  between  tho  centre  of  buoyancy  and 
the  centre  of  gravity,  because  they  think  only  of  the"  pen- 
dulum, in  which  the  point  of  support  is  a  li.xcd  point;  in 
which  case,  of  course,  if  the  centre  of  gravity  is  placed 
above  tho  point  of  support,  tho  result  is  a  ])osition  of  in- 
stability. The  centre  of  buoyancy  is,  however,  not  a  fixed 
point,  but  it  moves  from  side  to  side  as  the  ship  rolls,  in 
a  manner  which  is  governed  by  hor  form  and  dimensions. 
The  case  is  something  like  that  of  a  man  balancing  a  pole. 
Tho  i)olo  can  bo  kept  in  the  upright  position  if.  when  tho 
centre  of  gravity  receives  any  motii>n.  the  point  of  support 
is  do<lged  beyond  in  tho  same  direction.  A  very  simple 
illustration  is  found  in  tho  ease  of  a  circular  cylinder  float- 
ing at  any  wator-liue.  and  let  it  represent  a  cross-section 
of  a  vessel.  If  the  cylinder  be  homogeneous,  its  centre  of 
gravity  w  ill  coincide  with  its  centre  of  figure.  In  this  case 
it  is  sufficiently  plain  that  tho  centre  of  buoyancy  is  in  the 
vortical  lino  through  the  centre  of  gravity.  And  this  would 
continue  to  be  so  if  the  e^-linder  were  made  to  roll  quite 
round.     The  lino  of  support,  therefore,  would  always  pass 


I  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  It  would  flo»t  in  cuul- 
librinm  in  unyj>oi<ition.  Thin  kind  of  otjiiilibrium  i^  whnt 
is  called  iiif/tjft  rmt  t-ffnilihrium.  It  huf«  neither  (ttubillly 
nor  iuKlability  belonging  to  it.  When  a  Kiiiall  diMphice 
nient  taki''*  place  from  one  ponilion  <if  equilibrium,  tin;  up 
ward  proMHure  of  the  water  and  the  downward  propi'ure  of 
the  weight  of  tlio  lloating  body  ulwayM  a<-t  in  oppof'iti- 
direetioiiM  in  tho  f<ainu  vertical  line,  and  have,  tlnrrefore, 
U'>  ttiiidency  to  bring  the  body  back  to  the  ponition  from 
which  it  ptarled,  nor  to  continue  itrt  rottition.  Hut  xup- 
poHo  tho  eylindiT  to  bo  loaded  on  one  rtidu,  fo  uk  to  bring 
tlio  centre  of  grtivity  out  of  the  centre  of  figure.  Now,  if 
tho  cylinder  be  put  in  the  water  mi  that  the  eenlro  of  grav- 
ity U  vertically  below  tho  centre  of  the  figure,  it  will  be 
vertically  over  the  centre  of  buoyancy,  and  tho  cylinder 
will  Moat  in  equilibrium.  Mut  now  fiujipoi^c  it  to  be  phiccl 
in  the  water  so  that  it  hart  the  right  dinphu'ement,  but  with 
tho  centre  of  gravity  out  of  the  vertical  through  tho  centre 
of  the  figure.  It  is  then  plain  that  the  oi>poKite  fnreei  acting 
through  tho  centre  i»f  buoyfincy  and  the  centre  of  gravity, 
two  parallel  forces  not  ar-ting  in  the  same  line,  will  caur-e  the 
cylinder  to  revolve  until  the  centre  of  gravity  in  in  the  line 
joining  tho  centre  of  buoyancy  and  (he  centre  of  the  figure, 
about  whiidi  it  will  oscillate  till  it  settles  in  the  po-'ition  of 
equilibrium.  This  will  be  a  position  of  fttable  equilibrium. 
Again,  suppose  the  cylinder  to  be  placed  in  the  water  with 
the  projM>r  amount  of  disjdacement,  but  with  tho  centre  of 
gravity  vertically  over  the  centre  of  the  figure.  In  thin 
case  the  body  would  lloat  in  mr*mentary  ofjuilibrium.  Itut 
on  any  slii;ht  dihiurbance  taking  place  tho  forced  acting 
will  cause  tho  body  to  revolve  away  from  tho  ponition  of 
momentary  equilibrium  till  it  pottles  into  that  pOHition  of 
ocjuilibrium  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  in  vertically  be- 
low the  centre  of  the  figure.  Hence,  the  position  in  which 
tho  centre  of  gravity  in  unstable  vertically  over  the  centre 
of  the  figure  is  one  ni  nnntahlr  ctjuilihrinm.  In  these  eases 
it  will  bo  soon  that  the  centre  of  gravity  irt  above  the  cen- 
tre of  buoyancy,  and  yet  tho  equilibrium  may  bo  Htabic, 
unstable,  or  indifferent.  These  cases,  therefore,  show  that 
there  is  very  little  resemblance  between  the  stability  of 
floating  bodies  and  that  of  tho  common  pendulum.  (Sec 
the  article  on  HvnnosTATlcs  [Stability  of  Floating  liodica) 
for  an  illustratii»n  of  this  subject.) 

It  is  clear  that  the  stability  of  ships  bears  a  very  remote 
resemblance  to  that  of  tho  common  pendulum,  in  which  tho 
point  <jf  suitport  is  fixed  and  is  always  above  the  centre  of 
gravity.  In  a  ship  the  usual  position  of  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity is  necessarily  above  tlie  point  of  su|)port.  and  the  priint 
of  support  is  a  movable  and  not  a  fixed  point.  This  kind 
of  stability  very  nearly  resembles  that  of  a  circular  cylin- 
der loaded  on  one  side  and  resting  on  a  horizontal  floor. 
This  cylinder  will  bo  in  stable  equilibrium  when  the  centre 
of  gravity  is  vertically  below  the  centre  of  figure,  and 
therefore  vertically  over  tho  point  of  support.  It  will  be 
seen  in  this  case  that  any  small  disturbance  from  tho  posi- 
tion of  rest  causes  tho  centre  of  gravity  to  move  out  of  the 
line  of  support  in  such  a  way  as  to  introduce  an  unbalanced 
force,  whoso  tendency  is  to  turn  tho  body  back  to  its  posi- 
tion of  rest  from  which  it  was  disturbed.  Here  the  point 
of  contact  with  the  floor,  which  is  the  point  of  supjiort, 
takes  the  i)laoc  of  tho  centre  of  buoyancy,  and  tho  centre 
of  tho  cylinder  corresponds  to  the  meta-centrc.  The  mo- 
ment of  stability  in  this  ca.se  is  expressed  by  W  X  C  (t  sin  <J. 

Tho  foregoing  considerations  are,  we  think,  sufficient 
to  indicate  tho  mechanical  and  geometrical  principles 
which  aro  our  guides  in  calculating  tho  stability  of  ships. 
The  formula  for  the  moment  of  stability  for  any  angle 
4t  =  An  —  I>»/  sin  ii».  which  is  of  general  application,  enables 
us  to  calculate  with  accuracy  the  righting  force  for  any  an- 
gle of  inclination  when  the  position  of  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity is  known.  But  for  ships  with  high  freeboard  the  height 
of  the  meta-ccntre  above  the  centre  of  gravity  is  a  sulh- 
ciont  guide  to  their  stability.  To  obtain  this  height  it  is 
necessary  to  fin<i  by  calculation  the  position  of  three 
points — the  centre  of  buoyancy,  the  meta-centrc.  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity.  Tho  centre  of  buoyancy  is  readily  found, 
as  it  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  homogeneous  solid  of  (he 
form  of  tho  immersed,  portion  of  the  ship.  The  height  of 
tho  niota-centrc  above  tho  centre  of  buoyancy  is  found 
from  tho  formula — 

zJ    D    ' 

which  is  derived  immediately  from  the  investigation  given 
for  the  centre  of  a  prismatic  form.  This  detcnnines  (lie 
position  of  tho  uiela-contro  in  the  ship,  and.  if  the  position 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  known,  the  height  of  the  mela- 
ccntre  abiive  the  centre  of  gnivily :  anJ  to  this  the  gun- 
wale. The  only  difliculty  is  to  find  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  ship  if  the  design  is  of  a  now  type.  To  do  (his  by 
taking  into  account  the  weight  and  positioD  of  every  part 
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of  the  hull,  as  well  as  of  the  equipment  and  lading,  is  a 
very  laborious  and  tedious  operation,  and  would  eonsiet  of 
so  many  |iart3,  iind  be  so  liable  to  error,  that  we  prefer  to 
estimate  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  general  framework  of 
the  hull  by  mean:?  of  a  few  sections,  and  theo.  by  a  sepa- 
rate calcuiution,  to  put  in  the  exceptional  parts  of  the  hull 
(such  as  armor,  etc.)  and  the  lading.  But  even  this  mode 
of  calculating  the  centre  of  gravity  involves  considerable 
time,  and  it  of  course  requires  great  care  to  avoid  serious 
error.  These  calculations  enable  us  to  determine  the  sta- 
bility of  ordinary  ships  when  inclined  in  smooth  water, 
and  to  this  extent  the  results  are  founded  on  well-estab- 
lished scientific  principles. 

If  we  could  calculate  the  forces  which  tend  to  incline  a 
ship  with  the  same  accuracy  as  those  which  tend  to  right 
her.  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing  on  a  given 
design  whether  the  ship  had  sufficient  stability  and  would 
be  safe  or  not.  But,  unfortunately,  we  have  no  trustworthy 
data  to  enable  us  to  approximate  even  the  amount  of  up- 
setting force  which  the  wind  exerts  on  the  sails  with  winds 
of  various  intensities  and  with  corresponding  different 
amounts  of  sail.  Wc  have  no  means  of  calculating  the 
pressure  of  the  wind  when  a  given  ship  would  carry  only 
double-reefed  topsails,  nor  what  proportion  of  this  pressure 
is  effective  in  inclining  the  ship,  taking  into  account  the 
bellying  of  the  sails  and  the  degree  of  sharpness  with  which 
the  yards  are  braced  up.  And  we  have  no  definite  know- 
ledge of  the  amplitude  through  which  the  given  ship  would 
bo  made  to  roll  under  the  influence  of  the  waves  in  which 
she  may  find  herself  in  the  breeze  referred  to.  Thus  sci- 
ence enables  us  to  estimate  accurately  the  righting  force 
which  a  given  design  will  have  under  a  given  angle  of  in- 
clination in  smooth  water,  but  no  science  that  we  have  ever 
heard  of  will  enable  us  to  say  that  this  amount  of  stability 
is  sufficient.  Actual  trial  only  can  decide  this  part  of  the 
matter. 

In  the  old  sailing  men-of-war  and  in  the  more  modern 
steam  navy  a  type  of  ship  has  been  settled  upon  in  each 
class  which  was  well  known  to  have  sufficient  stability  to 
carry  the  sail  belonging  to  it,  and  the  naval  officers  who 
acquired  their  experience  from  service  in  such  ships  knew 
exactly  what  sail  it  was  proper  to  carry  in  all  sorts  of 
weather,  and  knew  when  and  to  what  degree  it  was  neces- 
sary to  shorten  sail  to  save  their  ship  or  to  save  their  spars. 
It  may  be  thought  that  the  more  stability  ships  have  the 
siafer  and  better  they  are.  It  has,  however,  been  long 
known  that  ships  having  very  great  sjiffness  under  canvas 

Fig. 


were  immoderate  rollers  in  a  sea-way,  and  the  ships  which 
rolled  most  moderately  in  a  sea-way  had  the  ttmallcst 
amount  of  stiffness  under  sail.  Mr.  Froudc  has  inhown 
that  the  ship  having  very  large  stability  in  still  water  is 
not  only  a  quick  roller,  but  also,  by  reason  of  that  quick- 
ness, a  heavy  roller  in  a  sea-way.  The  rulling  of  a  phip  in 
the  trough  of  the  sea  depends  not  upon  the  impulse  of  a 
single  wave,  but  upon  the  repeated  impulses  of  a  succession 
of  waves.  Every  ship  has  a  certain  time  of  oscillation  in 
accordance  with  her  stability,  with  her  dimensions,  and 
with  the  amount  and  distribution  of  her  weights.  If  the 
ship  is  placed  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  in  a  uniform  series 
of  waves  whose  time  of  passing  through  the  distance  from 
crest  to  crest  is  the  same  as  her  time  of  oscillation,  she 
would  be  caused  to  roll  most  heavily,  if  not  to  upset  alto- 
gether, by  the  action  of  the  waves  alone,  without  the  aid 
of  wind  or  sails.  This  bad  effect  would  always  be  pro- 
duced in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  proportion  as  the  ship's 
time  of  oscillation  approaches  the  periodic  time  of  the 
waves  she  meets  with.  To  make  a  ship  steady  in  a  sea- 
way it  is  necessary  to  make  her  time  of  oscillation  as  dif- 
ferent as  possible  from  the  periodic  time  of  the  waves  she 
is  likely  to  meet  with.  The  ship  with  large  stability  will 
have  a  short  time  of  oscillation,  while  the  ship  with  smaller 
stability  will  have  a  greater  time  of  oscillation.  It  is, 
therefore,  desirable  not  to  give  a  ship  more  stability  than 
is  necessary  to  make  her  safe  under  sail  in  a  sea-way.  in 
which  her  motions  will  depend  upon  the  combination  of  the 
inclination  due  to  the  action  of  the  winds  on  the  sails  and 
the  rolling  caused  by  the  waves.  We  have  already  pointed 
out  that  our  calculations  do  not  enable  us  to  determine 
what  is  the  minimum  amount  of  stability  which  is  neces- 
sary for  a  ship  to  render  her  safe  as  a  seagoing  sailing 
ship.  AVe  can  merely  compare  the  amount  in  one  ship  with 
that  in  another.  If  we  know  of  a  ship  which  has  been 
already  tried  and  found  successful,  we  can  design  a  ship 
which  will  have  the  same  amount  of  stability.  Or  if  the 
trials  of  a  ship  have  shown  that  she  has  more  than  enough 
of  stability  to  carry  her  sail,  and  too  much  for  steadiness 
in  a  sea-way.  we  can  design  a  ship  with  somewhat  less  sta- 
bility without  much  risk.  And  while  the  ships  have  the 
usual  freeboard  the  sim]>le  calculation  of  the  meta-centre 
is  sufficient  for  making  the  comparison,  because  in  the  case 
of  two  such  ships,  if  they  have  the  same  righting  power  at 
a  small  angle,  they  will  have  the  same  or  nearly  so  at  all 
angles  of  inclination. 

The    plans    made    use   of,    and    from   which   measure- 
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Fig.  1.  sheer  plan. — Fi?.  2,  half-length  plan. — Fig.  3,  body  plan  : 
ment ;  a,  scale  for  area  of  midship  section  B,  and  tons  per  inch 
to  one  inch  ;  b,  .scale,  in  which  the  large  divisions  represent  100 

ments  are  taken  for  calculating  the  displacement  and  sta- 
bility of  a  vessel,  are  the  sheer,  body,  and  half-breadth 
plans  (Figs.  1,  2,  and  3).  The  same  kinds  of  jdans  are 
used  for  laying  off  the  vessel  on  the  mould-loft  floor  pre- 
paratory to  making  the  moulds  by  which  the  frame  and 
other  timbers  are  moulded  to  their  proper  shape  and  size, 
excepting  that  those  used  for  the  measurements  for  the 
calculations  are  made  to  the  outside  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
others  to  the  outside  of  the  frame  only.  The  area  of  any 
water-line  or  cross-section  of  a  vessel  is  founil  by  measur- 
ing a  sufficient  number  of  parallel  and  equidistant  ordi- 
nates,  conceiving  the  figure  to  be  tlivided  by  certain  of 
those  ordinates  into  figures  of  the  jiaraholic  kind,  com- 
puting the  areas  of  the.'^o  figures,  and  adding  them  to- 
gether. 

Conceive  Fig.  2  to  be  divided  into  twelve  cqu.al  inter- 
vals, to  which  either  of  the  rules  given  below  can  be  ap- 
plied. The  ordinates  into  which  the  figure  is  divided  will 
bo  called  dividing  orclinatcs,  and  all  others,  except  the 
first  and  last,  intermediate  ordinates. 

Trnprzotdal  Huh. — Here  all  excepting  the  first  and  last 
ordinates  are  dividing  ordinates.  Add  together  all  the 
dividing  ordinates.  anci  one-half  of  the  fir^t  and  last  ordi- 
nates; multiply  the  sum  by  the  common  interval,  and  the 
product  will  DC  the  required  area,  nearly, 

SimpnoHH  Firnt  Jtntr. — The  number  of  intervals  must  be 
evcDf  therefore  the  dividing  ordinates  are  2,  4,  0,  8,  etc.. 


O.  centre  of  gravity  of  displacement.— Fiff.  4,  scale  of  displace- 
of  immersion  C,  in  which  the  large  divisions  represent  100  tons 
tons  to  200  superficial  feet. 

and  the  intermediate  ordinates  1,  3,  5,  etc.  Add  together 
the  first  and  last  ordinates,  doubling  the  dividing  ordinates 
(and  four  times  the  intermediate  ordinates),  multiply  the 
sum  by  one-third  of  the  common  interval ;  the  product  will 
bo  the  required  area,  nearly.  This  is  the  rule  generally 
made  use  of.  and  can  be  made  as  accurate  as  required  by 
placing  the  ordinates  closer  together. 

.S'imp»o)i'i*  Srrtniil  linle. — In  this  the  number  of  intervals 
must  be  a  multiple  <if  three,  being  marked  3,  6,  9,  etc..  and 
the  intermediate  ordinates,  1.  2,  4,  5,  etc.  Add  together 
the  first  and  last  ordinates;  double  the  dividing  ordinates 
Jind  three  times  the  intermediate  ordinates;  multiply  the 
sum  by  three-eighths  of  the  common  interval;  tho  jjrod- 
uct  will  be  the  required  area,  nearly. 

In  the  sheer,  body,  and  half-breadth  plans  (Figs.  1,2,  and 
3)  the  water-linos  arc  drawn  to  the  outside  of  jilank.  The 
sixth  water-line  is  the  ht'vf  iriifrr~Nii>  .-■  The  dcjtth  between 
the  top  of  the  keel  and  the  load-line  is  divideil  into  a  num- 
ber of  e((ual  intervals  by  other  water-lines,  which  may  bo 
numbered  1st  \V.  L.,  2d  W.  L.,  3d  W.  L..  etc.  As  a  starting- 
point  or  base-line  for  all  the  measurements,  there  is  taken 
the  centre  lino  of  the  load  or  fdh  W.  L.,  marked  B  A  in  the 
sheer  and  half  breadth  jilans  (Figs.  I  and  3).  It  oxtcnclH 
from  the  fore  edge  of  the  rabbet  of  the  stem  at  B  to  the  after 
edge  of  the  rabbet  of  the  stern-post  at  A ;  and  that  distance 

*  Outer  line  of  all  from  centre  lino. 
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in  divi'liMi  up  into  n  nufnciont  number  of  equal  intvrvalii. 

'I'lm  I'uliitivu  ciiiiiKritif.H  of  the  fort'  iiml  iiflor  nmlii'K  imiy  ho 
(i!il(!ulutu'l  HO|ninit«ly  if  tln*ir  n-lrilivo  rii|m<*ilics  iiro  ro- 
(piircfl,  liut  in  tin-  niliMiIittiniH  iippmilrfl  ihiH  Iiuh  imt  buen 
(l')n(^  'I'ho  nntiniitiiH  ol'  ii  ^lli|l  an-  nil  Iniirhnrudtli  lufitft- 
iiriMiK^nl",  liiki'ii  Iroiii  tlir  plunu  InivtTMinjf  tlm  iixit  A  It  to 
tlio  outrtiilu  HtirfiLuo  (if  tliu  plunk  of  thu  r^tiin.  Kiu:U  nnli- 
nivto  bul()n<;r«  lit  nnro  to  IIh^  wiitfr-f-rctiun  iiiiil  to  tlie  vi-rtiral 
HtM'I ion  of  which  it  in  Ihu  iiiterHcitirin.  ami  lmn  tlit-rrforo 
two  MiiiltijilitTs  by  SiiiipMiMi'M  ruUiH,  iicci>nliiiic  u'*  it  iH  to  bo 
iiMt!(|  ill  »!uinptitiiij;  tlin  una  of  the  wa(nrM,*ctirtn  or  that  of 
dm  vortii^al  Huc^tion.  Tlmro  uro /nv*  procwMHOrt  of  romputing 
(lin  (liHphicotnuitt — one  by  Virticnl  nrr/i'm*.  uiui  tlio  other 
by  iriit'-r-KrriiiniH.  Ituth  iiro  ncccHMury  in  tho  Hiibsoqurnt 
oporatiouH  <if  riiiilini;  Ihn  rciitiM.  of  hiioyam'y,  anil  HhoiiM 
1)0  ^oMo  thr(Mi;;h  with,  bofiiurto  iiMU'pi'n<k-nt  of  this  tholr 
fiinil  rusiill.'*  arc  ii  clim-k  on  tho  ncuurucy  of  tlio  ouhMilattonf), 
both  rosultr*  having  t<i  a<{rco.  Thi-  area  of  a  (;iv«n  watur- 
Mci'tirm  ri'prc'MnnlH  (lie  'lisplnconicnt  in  riibic  fcfl  per  vortical 
fiiut  i»f  iiiiint'rsitiii,  au'l  tliiM  hfin;^  «li\'ii|i'<l  liy  1-.  Ki*'*'"  the 
clispliHMMni'nt  in  tons  ptir  im-h  itnnuTninn.  Krfrrriiij;  to  tho 
fc'-ulo  of  rlif4|ihicrni('nt  fl'^i^.  ■!).  tlio  UifpbuxMiicntH  corro- 
Hpomlinj^  to  tlio  tlilfcront  ilrau(;btx  of  wati-r  aro  laid  down 
us  tliu  hori/.i»ntal  ordinalcs  i»f  a  curvo.  O  1/  I».  Tbo  ordi- 
niito  II  I)  ir-prcscnts  tln^  hpiid  disphi<'(>iiirnt.  and  tlio  ordi- 
niito  A  */  the  dispiaci'nu'nt  at  the  driin^iit  O  A.  A  scale  of 
tonH  is  niiirUod  abovo  tho  ordinato.  II  1>.  Ah  tbo  vortical 
oro88-Pocti()nH  consist  of  two  halvcH  similar  in  form,  t  lie  com- 
putations aro  niadt^  for  tbo  half  arcan,  and  llic  results  mtilti- 
plicd  by  2  In  nlitaiti  the  wliole.  In  a  similar  inariin'r  the  half 
areas  of  water-sections  art!  computed  tirst,  and  finally  mul- 
tiplied by  2.  Tho  computation.^  for  tho  biad-displaconicnt 
arc  performed  by  treatinjf  tho  aroaa  of  tho  water-scctiona 
just  tho  Mamo  as  tho  ordinate^  iiro  treated  in  computing 
the  areas  of  tho  eross-J'ectionji,  tho  [<eries  of  multiplier.-* 
bein;;  tho  same  as  was  then  used.  In  eoinputin;;  the  series 
of  displacements  up  to  tho  other  wator-^ieutionH  the  rulo 
must  bo  varied  t(»  suit  tho  cireuinslaneos  of  the  particular 
oalcuhition.  The  volume  of  any  even  number  id"  equally 
dceji  areas  eim  he  computed  by  Simpson's  lirst  rule,  and, 
if  three  equally  deep  layers  are  retiuired,  by  Simpson's 
feconil  rule.  The  \olume  of  the  keel,  stem,  and  stern- 
post,  known  a.s  appendages,  must  bo  separately  calculated 
and  aibleil  ti»  the  main  part  of  tho  ilisplacement,  but  aa 
tiiis  is  of  little  account,  it  is  often  timitted.  As  iho  im- 
nierseil  portion, of  tbo  vessel  floatinj;  uprit;bt  consists  of 
two  symmetrieal  halves,  ono  on  each  side  of  the  piano 
wiiicli  traverses  R  A.  it  necessarily  follows  that  tho  centre 
of  buoyancy  of  the  ship  when  lloatinj;  upright  must  be  in 
that  jdane;  in  order  to  lind  the  position  of  that  centre,  it 
ia  necessary  to  find  its  horizontal  distance  from  tho  for- 
ward perpendicular  (in  the  case  in  point  t  through  IJ  and 
its  vertical  clislance  below  the  loar|-line.  To  find  its  hori- 
zontal distance  from  tbo  transverse  vertical  jilano  through 
U,  the  area  of  each  eros.s-.seetion  is  to  bo  multiplied  by  its 
dit^tance  from  11.  and  the  pniduots  treateil  as  the  ordiiiates 
of  anew  curve.  Tlie  moment  thus  fouml,  divided  by  the 
volume  of  the  displacement,  gives  the  ilistance  required. 
Tho  depth  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy  below  the  load-line 
is  found  by  computing  the  moment  of  tho  volume  of  the 
displacement  relatively  to  tbo  jdane  of  that  section  :  or,  in 
other  words,  tho  area  of  each  water-section  is  multiplied 
by  its  dejtfh  below  the  load  water-section,  and  tho  prod- 
nets  treated  as  the  ordinate?  of  a  new  curve.  Tho  mo- 
ment thus  found,  diviiled  by  tho  volume  of  tho  displace- 
ment, will  give  the  depth  required.  Time  is  saved  in  the 
above  calculations  hy  nut  nuiltiplying  by  the  leverages 
themselves,  but  by  the  number  of  intervals  to  which  these 
intervals  are  proportional,  and  afterwards  performing  a 
multiplication  by  the  common  interval  after  tho  ad- 
dition is  made;  and  in  tho  appentled  calculations  for 
disphvcoinent  and  centre  of  buoyancy  this  has  been 
done. 

Tho  calculations  of  displacement,  and  of  the  positions 
of  tho  centre  of  buoyancy  and  meta-eentre,  can  bo  con- 
veniently combineil  in  one  tabular  arrangement  for  practi- 
cal pur|>oses.  The  methods  of  doing  tiiis  are,  of  course, 
all  itlentical  in  principle,  but  during  the  progress  of  naval 
ftrchitectnre  they  have  varied  considerably  in  detail,  and 
have  been  from  time  to  time  rendered  more  simple  and 
concise.  The  arrangement  adopted  in  this  calculation  is 
the  most  simple  and  concise  yet  known. 

Tho  eross-scetions  are  numbered  from  1  to  21,  commen- 
cing at  tho  bow.  The  ordinates  or  half-breadths  at  the  in- 
tersections of  tho  cross-sections  and  water-sections  having 
been  measured,  are  set  down  in  the  table  given  an  the  next 
page.  Tho  column  on  the  extreme  left  of  that  table  eon- 
tains  tho  numbers  of  the  eross-seelions.  I,  l>,  ;t.  4,  etc. 
The  next  column  contains  Simpson's  uuiltipliers  in  their 
order,  agreeably  U*  the  rulo.  Then  f<dlow  the  columns 
oontaining  tho  ordinates.     Of  these  columns  there  are  as 


many  an  there  are  wnter-fiectionii :  that  tn,  in  tho  prooont 

eufli>,  xeven,  including  the  buHe-line.  Tho  eolutiinit  con- 
taining ordinate*!  are  bended  at  the  top  with  the  niiinberM 
of  tho  watnr-HeetionH,  und  iiiiniediattily  below  tber^e  with 
Simpson'rt  miiltiplii^rr*.  The  ordinutcft  are  ranged  in  iin 
many  lines  ni*  (hero  are  eroftM-iieoti'mfi;  that  im,  in  (he 
proMonl  caHc,  twenly-on's  being  nt  wholu  intervaln  apurl. 

Arrnntfrnimt  0/  itimnlfa  uf  Cttlruttttiou.* — [ininediHtcly 
/o  tfir  ritjltt  of  eiwdi  ordinato  \n  written,  in  diflerenlly  ci/cd 
figures,  itH  product  by  tho  Simpnon'n  multiplier  proper  to 
tho  line  to  witich  the  ordinate  bidongH,  Jninnrdiately  h>  totr 
each  ordinato  in  written,  in  dilTerently-Nized  nguroH.  i(H 
product  by  tho  Simpson'H  multiplier  proper  to  tho  rn/uinii 
to  which  tho  ordinato  belongs.  For  example,  at  the  intcr- 
sc'-lion  of  tho  lino  belonging  to  the  erosHntrction  3  (for 
which  the  SimpHrm'H  multiplier  in  2)  and  the  column  be- 
longing to  tlio  water-ncetion  'i  W.  L.  (for  whi<di  the  Simp- 
son's multiplier  is  1)  iritho  ordinate  .'i.S.'t.  Immediately  to 
the  right  of  that  ordinate  is  written  ItM  product  by  (ho 
multiplier  2 — -vix.  T.fiO ;  and  immediately  below  it  irt  writ- 
ten itd  product  by  tho  multiplier  I — viz.  ].'t.'.i2.  The  prod- 
ucts written  6c/o(p  tbo  ordiimteH  are  added  in  finm  ;  and 
the  sum  of  each  lino  of  produetH  is  written  in  tbo  column 

headed   "Half-areas-:-- — ~ t"  under  the  general  hoadiof^ 

"Vertical  sections.'*  Tho  numbers  in  this  column  are 
proportional  to  tho  areas  of  the  several  vertical  croMH-soc- 
tions  ;  but  to  give  the  absolute  values  of  those  areas  they 
still  require  to  bo  multiplied  by  2  and  by  one-third  of  tho 

vertical  interval  of  tho  ordinates  (abbreviated  into— f   '). 

Each  of  those  numbers  proportional  to  the  areas  of  the 
cross-sections  is  then  multiplied  by  the  proper  Simpson's 
niulti])lier,  founcl  in  the  t^ecMind  column  from  the  e.xtrcnio 
left  of  tlio  table,  and  tho  products  arc  written  in  the  col- 
umn headed  *'  .Multiples  of  areas."  These  multiples  being 
added  up,  their  sum  {  viz.  8760. 9S)  is  written  at  the  foot  of 
tho  column.     It  is  then  multiplied  successively  by  one- 


third  of  tho  vertical  interval 


(¥-1) 


and  by  one-third 


of   the  horizontal  interval  |—^'= -~— j.      Tho   product 

(17689.8073)  is  one-half  of  the  load-displacement  in  cubic 
feet,  which,  being  multiplied  by  2,  gives  .■Joll7'.'.iH4fi  cubic 
feet,  the  whole  iintd-diMplttccnuui;  and  this,  being  divided 
successively  by  7  and  by  5,  gives  1010.8161,  the  load-dis- 

Itlacement  in  tons.  Each  of  the  numbers  in  the  column 
leaded  "Multiples  of  areas'*  is  next  multiplied  by  the 
proper  "  multiplier  for  leverage,"  contained  in  the  column 
on  its  right.  The  multiplier  for  leverage  for  a  given  cross- 
section  is  the  number  of  intervals  by  which  that  cross- 
section  is  distant  from  the  first  cross-section  or  commence- 
ment of  the  base-line.  The  proilucts  are  set  down  in  tho 
column  beaded  "  Moments  :"  and  having  been  aiMe<l  uj). 
their  sum  (S9.t80.72)  at  foot  of  column  is  multiplied 
by  the  horizontal  interval  (II.  I.  =  9.08).  The  product 
(813:592.9376)  is  not  the  absolute  value  of  the  moment  of 
tho  displacement  relatively  to  the  first  cross-section,  but  it 
bears  the  same  jiri»portion  to  that  moment  which  the  sum 
of  tbo  column  headed  "  Multiples  of  areas  "  (8766.98)  bears 
to  tbo  displacement.  Dividing,  therefore,  that  product  by 
that  sum.  tho  quotient  (92.77  feet)  is  the  horiz'tnUtl  distance 
in  feci  of  the  centre  of  buoyatictf  abaft  the  first  crotg-Mcctiutif 
or  No.  1. 

Returning  to  the  columns  containing  the  ordinates,  the 
products  written  immediately  to  the  riyht  of  the  ordinates 
are  added  in  ro/HHiH«,  and  the  sum  of  each  column  of  prod- 
ucts is  written  at  the  foot  of  the  column,  in  the  line  marked 

"Half  water-sections -^-  ^^*"     The  numbers  in  this  lino 

are  proportional  to  the  areas  of  tho  several  water-sections: 
but  to  give  the  absolute  values  of  those  areas  they  still 
require  to  be  multiplied  by  2.  and  by  one-tbird  of  the  hori- 
zontal interval  between  the  ordinates  ^here  abbreviated  into 

IT      T   \ 

— j-^l.     Eaeh  of  those  numbers  proportional  to  the  areas 

of  tho  water-sections  is  then  multiplied  by  the  proi>cr 
Simpson's  multiplier,  as  written  in  the  line  below  it.  The 
products  are  written  in  the  next  line  again,  marked  "Mul- 
tiples of  water-sections,"  and  being  added  together,  their 
sum  (8766.98)  is  written  to  their  lef^.  If  the  calculations 
have  been  correctly  made,  that  sum  ought  to  agree  rj"netfy 
with  the  sum  of  the  column  headed  "  Multiples  of  areas.  ' 

•This  method  was  devised  by  the  late  Mr.  .Tohn  Wilson,  chief 
draucbtsmau  in  the  surveyors*  department  of  the  £nglish  ad- 
miralty. 
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Each  of  tho  numbers  in  llio  line  of  "  Multiples  of  water- 
sections"  13  next  multi|ilicil  by  tho  proper  "  Multiplier  for 
leverage"  contained  in  tlio  lino  imnieiliately  below.  Tho 
inulliplior  for  leverage  for  a  given  water-scetiim  Ih  tho 
number  of  intervals  by  wliieli  that  water-section  is  lielow 
tho  load  water-section.  Tho  products  arc  set  down  in  tlio 
line  markeil  "  Moments ;"  and  having  been  added  together, 
their  Hum  (l!)!)fi.').2l)  at  tho  left  end  (jf  the  line  i-)  inulliidied 
by  tho  V.  I.  -=  2.  Tho  product  (lilKKiO.IS)  is  not  tlie  abso- 
lute value  of  tho  moment  of  the  displacement  rebitively  to 
the  luad  water-section,  but  it  bears  the  same  proportion  to 
that  moment  which  the  sum  of  the  line  inarko<l  "  Mullii  les 
of  wator-scctions "  (8700.1(8)   bear.f  to  tho  displacement. 


Dividing,  therefore,  that  product  by  that  sum.  the  quotient 
(.199;!0.-18  -^870(1.98=  4.55)  is  the  depth,  hi  J\rt,  „f  the  ccti- 
Ire  nf  hnoynir:/  helow  the  Innil  mtler-«eftinn. 

Dclow  tho  calculations  of  nuunents  just  described  arc 
written  the  calculaticms  of  the  (linptaermnit  tip  In  the  eei<- 
ernl  watcr-srctn>iii<  between  tho  loail  water-section  and  tho 
keel.  The  calculator  here  employs  various  rules  according 
to  bis  judgment,  so  as  to  save  labor  as  much  as  possible. 
In  the'  ]iresent  ease  tho  displacement  up  to  the  second, 
fourth,  and  sixth  water-sections  is  computed  by  Simpson's 
first  rule.  The  area  of  each  water-section  in  square  feet 
being  divided  by  lift,  gives  the  ^ol«  diHjilnceninil  jur  /not 
i.f  imihcrainii,  which  is  divided  by  12  for  the  trnm  dinplnce- 
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ment  per  inch  nfimmirriiiim.  Tlio  areut  nf  the  miilthip-irc- 
litm  (No.  II)  up  to  tlic  Kovonil  wiilcT  linen  iiro  foin|iulcM| 
from  itH  iinliimtuH,  jii»l  jik  tlm  iliH|iliacmuntii  iiro  ii<iiii|iul<'cl 
I'niiu  tliu  HUliir  aiictioiii',  iiikI  tlxmi)  liri'im  iiru  writlmi  at  tin; 

I'iMil  ■>(  ihi!  Iiililo.     Tli.i  Iw .liiiiiijH  Ml  till:  riKlit-liiin.l  rUlu 

ul  llio  luljlo  llclliloil  "  Metii-c(?lllTo"<MillUin  l\iu  i-nlintnliunt 

2  /•//»(/x 
«/  tlahUity,   oHtiiiuitoil  fruiii   tin.'  I'Xprcinion  o  /     ji  ""i '" 

whiuli  y  ^Ihn  ordinntoH  of  tlio  ImlfhriMi'lth,  loii<l   wiitor- 
Hoiition  ;  ilr    .  thi!  in(TVMi(int  of  tliu  l<'n);lli  of  the  \«\vi  wuIit- 
Mo(!tion  :   h    ■■  r|iM|)liii<eini.'i)t  of  tliu  imiiiurHcd  portion  of  tlio 
body  in  <'ul»ii'  IV'i't. 
Tbo  lirat  of  tboso  ooluians  hottUod  "  Cubes  "  contains  tho 

Fio. 


cubes  of  tho  ordiniitcs  or  half-brondths  of  thn  loa<I  wntar- 
KiM-tion.  Kiu'li  of  tlio<*t!  fubi'M  Ik  niultlplied  by  tlie  |iro|ii*r 
SiiopMon'M  nnilti|>lii*r  (loond  in  tli«  n(M-ond  cotunin  iroin  tbo 
lofl  of  tbo  tubli'i.  ond  tbo  |iroduct«  ttru  written  in  tbe  io|. 
Uliin  biMidod  "  .\lulti|di'«of  luboK."  Thono  iiroducti"  bm  in;,' 
buc'U  udded  u|i,  tbtdr  nuni  ( lltOHUii.HU)  in  uiultiplicd  by  ono- 


thir'l  of  llio  horizoi 


,  /II.  I.      0.0K\      .   ,       ., 
nUl  interval  I     .,     ~  '  ;r  1.  Kiting  tbo 

nrciiof  tho  curve  wbono  oriliriiitoi*  nrc  the  oubet*  of  the  half- 
brciidtbii  f.'l!).')8!m.l71ll).  TwotbirdH  of  thut  area  >»  tbo 
ewj/l.!nil  .1/  nur/,!,,-  nliiliiliti/  (2«.'(li:)0.UN:iO)  ;  which,  bcin^ 
divided  by  tho  di»|daceiucnt  in  cubic  feet  (35370.01),  gives 


Calculaliuite /or  Dclcrminiuy  the  Pmilion  of  the  Centre  i>f  Effort  0/  ihc  Sniln  nf  a  V.  S.  Strnm  Sloop-of-  War  (Fig.  5). 
Arean  nnd  Pofitioti  0/  the  Centre  of  Gravity  and  Momcntt  of  Sail. 


S[>«clcs  or  Mils. 


Spanker, 

Allzzeu  topsail 

top-gallant  sail.. 
Main  sail 

"       topsail 

"  to|i-ffallant  sail.... 
Fore  ?ail 

"    topsail 

"    top-gallant  sail 

.lib 

Fore  topmast  staysail.... 
Totals 


IQ  rolmtloQ  to  ttio  lotul  waccr-lloe. 


6.31.41  X 

5T.1.08  X 
UIM  X 
llil.'>44  X 
VlXl.li  X 
424.40  X 
l2.i9.»S  X 
1221.62  X 
440.43  X 
680.00  X 
iU4.67  X 
9110.58 


Holsht  of 
coDtre  of 
gravity. 


28.S:»  = 
48.41  = 
64.83  - 
27..'>8  ^ 
56.83  « 
80.41  = 
27.83  = 
fAM  = 
77.41  = 
32.  = 
S7.41  = 


17887.8453 

27742.8028 

121.55.6450 

44.'w:!.«:t.".2 

7002S.0815 

34126.0040  1 

3.')0«2.40O4  ' 

66;!7n.6146 

34093.6S63 

21760.0000 

31.599.1W7 


lA  relatioD  to  a  Mctlno  |>miIdk  througti  tttc 
cvoue  or  tbe  lo«d  wotcr.Uoc. 


Dtatance  of 
oeatrvoffrmT. 
Itjr  rrom  Uio 
centre  in  feet. 


79.08a 
65..^Sa 
ec.SOa 
18.66>l 
20.750 

22.:i;t« 

0O.II>A 
58.5«* 
57.66* 
8.5.16ft 
95.6Gft 


395375.0628  1 1 


Uomeoto 
tNforc. 


7.5794.3«08 
71.562.4996 
2.5:!9.5.1938 
67908.S000 
J0801.1322 
311462.0064^ 


Momeots 
stxCI. 


49931.9028 
374.39.3164 
12468.7.500 
.30144.1104 
25.507.1125 
9476.8520 


Height  of  the  centre  of  effort  above  the  load  water-line  =  —  =  43.39  feet. 

Centre  of  effort  before  the  centre  of  the  load  water-line  =  — oiin^u~"~  16.07  feet. 


the  height  of  the  metn-centre  above  the  centre  of  hnoyancy 
(7.45  feet).  From  that  height,  at  tho  lower  left-hand  cor- 
ner tif  the  tiible,  is  8ul)tracteil  the  depth  of  the  centre  of 
buoyancy  below  L.  AV.-L.  ( t.oo  feet) :  leaving  tho  htifjht  of 
the  mcfd-crn^v  ufan-f  L.  W.-L.  (2.StO  feet). 

Experience  has  proved  that  tho  best  fore-and-aft  posi- 
tion for  the  centre  of  pressure  of  the  wind  on  the  sails  of  a 
ship  is  that  which  will  tend  slightly  to  make  her  fly  up  in 
tho  wind  when  sailing  with  the  winti  before  the  beam.  The 
ooiirso  taken  by  a  ship  when  sailing  with  tho  winil  before 
tho  beam  is  necessarily  at  an  angle  witit  the  line  of  her 
keel,  the  pressure  producing  a  motion  which  tends  to  drive 
hor  bodily  to  leeward  as  well  asnheail.  This  angle,  called  the 
angle  of  leeway,  dcpemls  on  the  form  below  water  and  the 
bracing  of  the  yards.  In  order  that  this  point  may  be  in 
the  best  foro-und-aft  position  for  sniling.  it  is  usual  in  de- 
signing ships  to  arrange  tho  sail-plun  so  that  the  point  on 
it  known  as  the  cfntrc  of  tjfort,  which  is  taken  ns  an  aji- 
proximatiou  to  ihe  centre  of  pressure  of  the  win<l  on  the 
sails,  shall  be  a  certain  distance  before  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  immersed  longitutUnal  section,  usually  called  mitre 
of  liiternt  nstMtniife.  To  secure  hnmfiit'HA  under  sail,  in 
addition  to  tho  centre  of  effort  being  projterly  located,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  masts  should  occupy  certain  ]H)sitions 
with  regard  to  the  length  of  the  ship,  and  the  sail  be  duly 
proportioned  on  them.  But  as  no  doHnite  or  correct  rule 
ean  be  given  for  their  position,  wo  are  obliged  to  be 
guiilcd  l>y  the  nrrnngemcnts  existing  in  ships  of  known 
good  ((ualitics,  and  to  change  the  positions  from  those 


which  hare  shown  bad  qualities,  so  as  to  remedy  the  fault 
complained  of.     In  our  old  sailing  ships  the  foremast  was 
niucti  fartlicr  forward   and  the  mizzenmast   much   farther 
aft  than  in  our  present  steam  navy.     The  masts  of  most  of 
our  sharp  vessels  have  to  be  placed  nearer  amidships  on 
account  of  the  fineness  of  the  extremities;  and  where  the 
bow  is  very  sharp  tho  foremast  has  to  be  kept  well  out  of 
tbe  bow  ;   this   cd'tcn    renders  tho   sail   less  eft'eclivc  on  this 
I   mast,  especially  in  wearing   ship:    and  tbe  only*  way  to 
I   remedy  this,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  a  good  balance 
of  sail  for  keeping  steadily  on  a  course,  is  to  trim  the  ves- 
'    sol  by  the  stern.     The  working  qualities  of  the  ship   are 
materially  affected   by  her  trim  or  the  position   in   which 
she  floats.     Kvery  one  of  tho  qualities  sought  in  a  ship  is 
more  or  loss  affected  by  every  circumstance  in  tho  model 
and  dimensions  of  the  ship,  the  way  in  which  her  weight.-; 
are  distributed,  nnd  tho  means  of  her  propulsion  :  and  the 
constructor  must  bear  all  these  qualities  an'l  circumstances 
in  mind  in  making  the  designs  for  any  vessel,  and  he  must 
demand   the  fullest    information  which  his  design  is  re- 
quired to  till.     Xo  shi]*  can  be  properly  designed  unless 
tho  guns  of  which  it  is  to  be  the  Hoating  carriage  and  the 
work  which  it  is  expected  to  perform  bo  definitely  settled. 
The  question   as  to  the   number  of  guns,  distance  of  the 
'   ports  apart,  speed  required,  and  whether  steam  or  sail  is 
j  to  be  the  auxiliary  power,  being  settled,  and  if  steam,  how 
I  many  days'  coal  are  to  be  carried,  the  designer  is  prepared 
i  to  go  to  work  on  his  design. 
I       Having  made  the  principal  calculations  on  the  immersed 
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portion  of  the  ship  or  her  displacement,  the  quantity  of 

sail  and  its  distribution,  or  the  moving  force  required 
with  relation  to  the  form  of  the  vessel,  is  the  next  subject 
that  demands  attention.  A  plan  of  the  sails  having  been 
drawn  (Fig.  5),  the  areas  of  the  several  sails,  centres  of 
gravity,  and  centre  of  effort,  or  the  centre  of  pressure  of 
the  wind  on  them,  must  be  obtained.  The  rules  for  ob- 
taining the  areas  are  as  follows  :  Square  Stiils. — Multiply 
the  depth  by  half  the  sum  of  the  breadths  at  the  head  and 
foot.  Trianrjidar  Forc-and-A/l  .S'niVn. — Multiply  any  side 
by  half  its  perpendicular  distance  from  the  opposite  cor- 
ner. Four-Sided  Fare-and-A/l  Sails. — Multiply  either 
diagonal  by  the  half  sum  of  its  perpendicular  distance 
from  the  opposite  corner.  The  centre  of  each  sail  is  then 
found,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  areas  of  the  sails  and 
their  centres  having  been  determined  by  the  above  rules, 
the  centre  of  effort  of  them  is  found  by  assuming  an  in- 
itial plane  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  length  of  the 
load  water-line,  which  will  be  seen  represented  in  Fig.  5. 
From  this  plane  the  distances  are  measured  by  a  scale  rule 
to  the  centres  of  the  respective  sails  shown  on  the  plan, 
which  distances,  when  multiplied  into  the  respective  areas 
of  the  sails,  give  the  moment  of  the  sail  from  the  assumed 
plane:  the  difference  in  the  moments  of  those  that  are  be- 
fore and  those  that  are  abaft  the  initiiil  pltine,  divided  by 
the  total  area  of  the  sails,  will  give  the  distance  of  the 
common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  sails  from  it.  This  gives 
the  position  of  the  centre  of  effort  with  relation  to  the 
length  of  the  load  water-line.  To  find  its  height  from  the 
loail  water-line,  the  height  of  each  sail's  centre  is  taken 
from  the  load-line ;  this  distance,  multiplied  by  the  area 
of  the  same,  will  give  its  moment  of  height  from  that  line  ; 
and  the  sum  of  all  the  moments  being  divided,  as  before, 
by  the  total  area  of  sail,  will  give  the  height  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  them  from  the  load-line.  The  position  of  the 
centre  of  effort  of  them  will  thus  be  fi.\ed.  (i?ee  table  of 
calculations  for  a  V.  .S.  sloop-of-war  on  previous  page.) 
As  a  rule,  there  should  be  given  about  36  square  feet  of 
plain  sail  to  every  square  foot  of  midship  section. 

Calcidationa  for  Poaiiion  of  Centre  of   Weighta  made  for 
U.  S.  Steam  Sloop-of-  War  of  USS  (on«.— Figs.  6,  7. 


Species  of  weights. 


Weights. 


Distance 
of  weights 
from  the 
forward 


General  stores,  berth-deck.... 
hold 

Two  (2)  anchors  on  bow 

Sails,  hold 

Provisions,  stores,  cables, 
etc.,  hold 

Sheet  anchor  in  fore-hatch... 

Shot,  grape.etc.  on  berth-deck 

Men  and  their  ettects 

Tanks  and  water  in  hold 

('hain  cables 

Tanks,  powder,  etc.,  magazine 

Boat-ammunition  and  ord- 
nance stores 

Shell  in  shell-room 

100-pdr.  pivot  gun  and  gear.. 

Coals  in  forward  bunker 

2  Vlll.-inch  broadside  guns 
and  gear 

1  26-foot  cutter,  stowed  in  the 
waist 

1  30-foot  launch,  stowed  do. 
Boilers,  water,  sm.-stack,  etc. 

2  Vlll.-inch  guns,  broadside, 
and  gear 

Ci>als  over  the  boilers 

Engine,  etc 

1  24-foot  cutter 

2  Vlll.-inch  guns,  broaxlside, 
and  gear 

1  26-foot  cutler 

Engineer's  stores 

.Stores  in  after-hold 

I'aym'ster's  stores,berth-deck 
.Sails.  " 

Paymaster's  stores,  hold... 

Oificers  and  effects 

Shaft -alley,    pillow-blocks, 

shaft,  etc 

Stores,  l>erth-deck , 

Whaleboat  and  gig 

Breatl,  etc 

(^abin  stores 

Propeller 

Metal  rudder  and  gear.... 

Totals 


lbs. 

3,920 

4,015 

4,360 

3,850 

42.326 
2,  ISO 
7,020 
24,560 
22,759 
36,980 
12,559 

2,.500 
26,536 
20,865 
147,840 

16,860 

2,000 

4,000 

275,363 

16,860 

305,880 

164,578 

1,500 

16.800 
2,000 
16,860 
12,043 
1,418 
5,432 
2,280 
6,400 

28,426 

5,300 

2,4IH) 

12,319 

800 

5,100 

_  6,267 

1,27,3,216 


feet. 
13. 
19. 
28.5 
29.25 

42.5 
46. 

47. 

49. 

53.25 

58.41 

64.75 

70. 
72.5 
73.75 
89. 

103.25 

103.25 
1 10.25 
114. 

129.25 
129.75 
149. 
158.25 

1.59. 

1.59. 

161.5 

172. 

179. 

181. 

183.5 

184. 

185. 

188. 

192.25 

197.5 

207. 

218.5 

22.1. 


50,960 

76,285 
124,260 
112,612 

1,798,855 

100,280 

329,940 

1,203,440 

1,211,916 

2.160,001 

813,195 

175,000 

1,923,860 

1,538,793 

13,157,760 

1,740,795 

21C..500 

441,000 

31,391,382 

2,179,1.55 

39,687,930 

24,.522,122 

237,375 

2,680,740 
318,0(10 

2,722,890 

2,071,396 
•253.822 
983,192 
418,380 

1,177,600 

5,258,810 
996,400 
461,400 

2,433,002 
16.-1,600 

l.lU,.'i.i0 

1,397,541 
147,64,5,5.19 


1476.150.19  +  127.1216  ==  115.95  distance  in  feet  of  tho  cen- 
tre of  weights  from  the  forward  perpendicular. 
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NAVAL  AU(;iUTi:(;'n:i:K. 


In  order  to  cnloulato  th«  pfinitiun  in  which  u  iihip  will  I 
trim,  it   in   iirccHPiiry  to  nMcvrtiiin  th<r  iMUiiiiKin  ciMilrn  of  i 
pfnivlty  of  all  the  wcJKhtM  hi  ii  fi»n'-ttn«l  lift  itiruntiun.     Tho  i 
wfijiht.-*  uC  till  thu  uhjiM'tti  m1ii>  Ih  <l('!«tt;ncil  t*i  rurry  arc  lurcr- 
tnituMl.  ilik)   fhcir  iii<liviilttal  i-i'iitrrN  of  (gravity  <»1    wi-i;tlil 
iinirl<n.i   ii|pnn  a  plan  like   Ki^.  *i.  i"  thr  piiHilioii  tliat  lln-y 
arti  t<t  Im  phiciMl  or  pcriiiaiiuntly  IuciiIimI  wlicn  th«  vcfHcl   I 
in  fully  tM|uippi'<|  fnr  uttrviiM!.     An  thoMo  wci^thtH  U4't  at  do-  i 
tai'lifd  ptMiils.  thi'ir  roninioM  cL-ntrc  of  jfravity  can  he  found   i 
l)y   chooMJii;?   a  tixi'd   vcrticut    phiiic  to   which   to    refer  the    ' 
poHilion    id'   tho   woif^htn.     MeuHiire   tlie   dir>taiice  of  each 
woi|;ht'f(  eentru  from  thirt  pinne.  and  multiply  the  weight 
hy  it«  diHtniiee.  which  will  give  it«  moment  ;  ilix  idc  tlie  Huin 
of  tlie  moment -4  hy  the  i<uiii  of  the  wei^flitr*,  and  the  i|  not  lent 
will  he  llie  common  centre  of  jjriivity  from  the  tlxed  plane.   ; 
Tlic  lixed  plane  in  Ihin  ciiwe  was  t\n\/'orirttrti  ttri/itiiflitiifar; 
thu  Hum  of  the  moments  wan   li7(\4.'}y.W,  wlneh  hein((  di- 
vided  hy  the  num  of  the  wei^htn  ( I27^i;iHt),  the  ((uolicnt 
(II.'). it.')  feet)  indicnicd  the  di-t»ncc  that  the  common  cen- 
tre of  ^;ravity  of  the  weijjhts  vin^  iihaft  the  forward  per- 
pendicular, wliich  wan  T.lf.'i  feet  ahaft  tliu  centre  of  lcn);th 
nutween  perpendiculars.      If  it  woro  dunired  to  find  what  \ 
would  be  the  etVect  upon  the  )(OHilion  of  the  centre  of  prav-   j 
ily  of  a  Ket  of  wei(;ht.s  nf  Mhifliiijf  one  of  thone  weiRhls  intc)   I 
a  new  position,  the   distiuire    through   which  the    weij;ht   ' 
has  heon   move'l  multiplied  hy  the  wei^lit.  and  ilivided  by 
thu  »\m\  of  all  the  woif^hts.  will  k<^'*'  tiie  dii'tanee  through 
whioh  the  centre  of  gravity  has  been  shifted  in  a  direction 
panillcl   to  that  in  which   the  weight  is  moved.      If  it  is 
only  liesired  to  linil  how  tar  ii  single  weight  must  be  moved 
to  move  the  eninnion  centre  of  gravity  tlirongh  a  given  ilift- 
tance.''  multiply  the  sum  of  the  weights   hy  the  distance 
through  which  their  common  centre  of   gravity   is  ti>   bo 
moved,  and  divtdu  by  the  ainglo  weight. 


Statement   of    Dimentifmt,    Wetghtt,    etc.,   for   n     WoudeH 
Scrrw  Staop'of  War  of  IMS  tone. 

I^tngth  b«tween  jwriM'ndlculBrs 210  ft.    0  hi. 

iircudlh  tiioiiIdir<l 30  " 

extreme »     30  "    10  " 

It.pili  In  hol<l ia  "   H*  '* 

liurdcn  hi  Ioih -  I'-WH 

Ann  of  the  iiild»)ilf>  Meelloii  in  MjUiiru  fuel '6'i\ 

Ih-lulit  of  niliMiip  iiortHiil) 5  "     0  " 

Kii({hieH  :{Odnch  eylhidiTHi^UMnch  ntruke. 

Kcv.)lutlon 70 

<'i)i-4i|f  ut  twiMhIrdn  of  the  Ktroko. 

Sleatii  pn-nniire ».„, !M)  Ihs. 

Maxim  mil    hofHe-iHiwer 10<Jt> 

No.  of  toiiH  of  coal  carried '^Oft 

Coinplcnienl  of  men lAO 

Diameter  of  lh<'  proiM-Her VI  fl.   3  hi. 

i'ltch  of  propeller,  expanding  21  to  23  fG4!t. 
I'rovUlonH  for  lliree  nionlliM, 
Armament,  f'l  VII I. -inch  nhull  guns,  1  100-pdr. 
I'arrott  rhlu  ^pivul). 

Draught  of  water  ready  for  "wa  Jj['J["'°'^' j?(  "    j]* 

In  every  regislered  V.  S.  fhip  or  ve^pel  the  number  de- 
noting the  total  regictcred  tonnage  in  lon«  of  |0(»  enbir* 
feet  shall  he  deeply  carverl  nr  oth^rwi^e  permanently 
marked  on  the  face  of  the  beam  in  the  main  hatch,  and 
slmll  be  so  continued  ;  and  if  at  any  time  it  cease  to  be  ^o 
continued,  such  vcsnel  shall  no  longer  be  recognized  nn  n 
registered  V.  S.  vessel.  Fig.  7  sIiowh  the  dimenpions  aw 
taken,  and  the  calculations  for  the  register  tonnage  com- 
puted for  the  r.  S.  steam  sloop-of-war  ItcHaca.  in  accord- 
ance with  the  act  of  Congress  passed  May  6,  lHti4:  \'.  S. 
screw-steamer  Kesaca,  built  at  navy-yard,  Portt<moutb, 
N.  II.,  haa  two  decke  and  a  round  stern — 
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Fig.  6. 


Length  on  the  tonnage-deck,  from  outside  of  plank  at 

the  bow  to  the  back  of  the  stern-post 21C      feet. 

F-xtremo  breadth  from  outside  of  plank 31.25  " 

Hold,  from  under  side  of  tonnage-deck  to  lirabcr- 
strakc  (four  inches  allowed) 13.50  " 

Dime»«ion»  for  Cnlcuiatwng  for  the  Tonnage, 

Length  from  t!ie  in^iide  of  the  inner  planking  at  the 
bow  to  the  inner  side  of  tbc  hiner  planking  at  ibe 
8tern,  at  the  lower  side  of  the  tonnngcHlock  plaiik..21^.88  feet. 

This  Icn^ith  divided  into  fourteen  etiual  parts  (claiss  5). 

Tlie  common  interval  between  the  areas  will  be 15.42  " 

The  middle  depth,  being  loss  than  sixteen  feet,  will  bo 
divided  into  four  equal  part^. 

Contents  under  Poop-Deck. 


Cubic  ContentH  and  Heyinler  Touungr  under  Tonnage- Deck . 


Common  Iat«rrsl  botwooo  tho  brcadtb 

Number. 

1 
1 
a 

4 
S 

UulUpller. 

Bmdttis. 



ProdueU. 

1 

ll.« 
lO.llt 
H.2S 
S.75 

12.25 
45.80 
20.32 
M.IS 

y.75 

Sum  of  produ 
Multiply  by  H 

Ma 

common  iDtcrval 

4.G6 

632:ti«t 

2. 

1064^71fiA 

&.t2.-UA40 
«3883008 

Tonnaj 

* 

Hankioe. 

NmntKr. 

HoUlplet. 

Ami. 

Prvdaeu. 

] 

.00 

.00 

■2 

74.JO 

Txm 

3 

149.19 

XK-X 

4 

VH7I 

fUM 

S 

■iaa 

£30.30 

6 

301.43 

120572 

7 

sr;M 

eSa/Si 

8 

3.1721 

lJ4»k4 

> 

S33  00 

6M.00 

10 

31'.- 16 

1B0  64 

II 

rfi.To 

452.«> 

13 

22J.W 

ew.44 

IS 

1SS50 

311.00 

14 

7«K1 

S07.31 

15 

O.OO 

.00 

}jcomm 

5.H 

36a»44 

91673S 

45KWW 

Cubic  cc 

^  ( 

.     47120.3304 

Divl 

jc  by 

1( 

IO.)47I20.004 

...     471)0  loos. 

ToU 

A  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a 
ship  when  fully  equipped  for  service  is  of  great  import- 
ance, and  attempts  were  made  to  find  this  point  by  direct 
calculation  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  for  several  reasons  the  centre  of  gravity  could 
not  be  ascertained  by  that  method  with  any  great  degree 
of  accuracy.  Still,  in  any  (juestionable  or  very  novel  de- 
sign, in  order  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  as  to  the  qual- 
ities of  the  vessel,  the  api>roximate  position  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  should  be  ascertained  by  direct  calculation. 
The  centre  of  gravity  of  any  vessel  may  be  found  by  ex- 
periment by  altering  the  line  of  eupport — i.  e.  the  vertical 
line  through  the  centre  of  gravity  and  buoyancy — and  ob- 
taining the  i)oint  in  which  two  such  lines  intersect.  The 
rationale  of  this  method  of  conducting  the  experiment  will 
be  found  in  the  Aimuai  of  the  A'nra/  Institute  for  1871.  it 
having  boon  tried  on  the  l'.  S.  steamer  i^hawnuit  at  the 
navy-yard  in  Washington  by  the  writer.      T.D.Wilson. 
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NAVAL   SIGNALS— NAVAL   TACTICS. 


Na'val  Sig'nals.     It  io  a  curious  fact  in  relation  to 

the  general  eubject  of  pignals  that  God  himself  deigned  to 
prescribe  a  regular  code  for  the  Israelites.  He  said  unto 
Mose.s  '■  Make  thee  two  trumpets  of  silver,  for  the  calling 
of  the'assembly."  "  And  if  they  blow  but  with  one  trum- 
lief.  then  the  princes  of  thousands  [generals  of  divisions] 
shall  gather  themselves  unto  thee.  When  ye  blow  an  alarm, 
the  ca'mps  that  lie  on  the  east  parts  shall  go  forward.  When 
Te  blow  an  alarm  the  second  time,  the  camps  that  lie  on  the 
south  side  shall  take  their  journey."  etc.  (Num.  x.).  For 
nio-ht-signals  the  .lews  had  an  iron  framework  surmounting 
a  pole.  In  this,  as  in  a  sort  of  chafing-dish,  they  used  fire. 
(See  Calmet,  Diet,  nf  Bible.)  To  signals  made  by  these 
means,  the  trumpet  and  the  fire  signal,  constant  reference 
is  made  throughout  the  sacred  writings.  Beginning  with 
the  earlier  profane  historians,  we  find  frequent  mentUm 
made  of  signals  used  in  the  fleets  of  the  ancients.  (.See 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides.)  The  emperor  Leo  VI.  (a.  ii. 
900),  in  his  chapter  on  naval  tactics  (oh.  six.),  describes 
almost  exactly  Myer's  army  code,  concluding  with  the 
remark,  "as  the  ancients  did."  None  of  the  ancient  wri- 
ters describe  their  method  of  signalling  by  day.  Polybius 
refers  to  signals,  and  describes  two  rather  clumsy  methods 
of  night-signalling.  .One  is  taken  from  ^Eneas,  called  Tacti- 
tus,  who  composed  a  work  on  the  art  of  war;  the  other 
was  invented  by  Cleoxenus  or  Democlitus,  "  but  perfected 
by  myself,"  he  says  (bk.  x.  ch.  vii.).  Trumpets  continued 
to  beused  down  to  the  time  of  Richard  I.  of  England  as  a 
means  of  making  signals  in  the  fleet,  and  are  spoken  of  as 
in  use  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  (1337).  They  (or  bugles) 
are  still  used  onboard  ship  for  making  signals  to  the  crew, 
but  not  to  other  ships.  Flags  were  used  by  the  Komans 
for  making  signals,  but  the  signal  code  in  which  flags  of 
various  shapes  and  colors  take  part  was  first  regularly 
systematized  about  the  time  of  George  III. 

The  code  of  day  and  night  signals  used  in  the  U.  S. 
navy  is  contained  in  two  volumes — the  General  Sir/iiul- 
bniik,  and  the  Tacticni  Sir/nal-bonk.  The  first  contains 
about  7000  words  and  sentences  arranged  alphabetically 
and  regularly  numbered.  This  is  supposed  to  be  ample 
for  the  conveyance  of  any  kind  of  information  likely  to 
be  required  at  sea  or  in  port  during  peace  or  war.  Lest 
it  should  fail,  however,  to  supply  the  necessary  words, 
resort  is  had  to  a  vocabulary  of  some  10.000  conversa- 
tional words,  to  which  is  added  an  aljihabet  and  a  geo- 
graphical list  of  nearly  11,000  places,  each  letter  and  word  I 
having  its  ajipropriate  number.  The  Tnetieal  Stijnal-book 
relates  to  the  tactical  formations  of  a  fleet  or  squadron. 
Now,  every  vessel  in  the  navy  having  a  set  of  these  books, 
it  is  only  necessary,  in  order  to  signal  a  message  from  one 
ship  to  another,  to  indicate  the  volume  and  the  number  in 
that  volume  corresponding  to  the  required  words  or  sen- 
tences. To  do  this  there  are  nine  rectangular  signal-flags 
representing  the  digits,  one  to  stand  for  zero  or  ten,  and 
three  triangular  pennants  called  i-epcaters,  wherewith  to 
make  duplicate  numbers.  The  sentence,  for  example, 
"  Anchor  in  the  order  of  sailing,"  may  stand  opposite  No. 
112  in  the  signal-book.  To  make  this  we  first  bend  on 
signal-flag  No.  1,  next  the  first  repeater,  and  la.stly  No.  2. 
Had  the  signal  been  No.  122,  we  should  first  bend  on  sig- 
nal-flag No.  1,  then  No.  2,  and  lastly  the  second  repeater, 
because  the  second  number  in  the  hoist  is  to  be  repeated  : 
and  so  on.  The  lowest  flag  in  the  hoist  represents  the 
units.  Besides  the  above-named  flags  there  are  the  "cor- 
net," the  '■  danger-signal."  the  "  guide-flag,"  the  •'  annul- 
ling flag,"  the  "  telegra])h  flag,"  the  "  despatch,"  '*  quaran- 
tine," anil  "  convoy  "  flags  ;  also  the  "  answering  "  pennant, 
the  "preparatory,"  "interrogatory,"  "numeral,"  "geo- 
graphical," and  "  position  "  pennants,  their  names  suggest- 
ing their  uses,  save  the  cornet,  which  indicates  a  vessel's 
number  in  one  c:»sc,  and  serves  as  a  "  recall  "  in  another. 
Xiijhi-KitjmdH  arc  made  by  what  are  known  as  "  Coston 
lights,"  in  which  combinations  of  white.  re<l.  and  green 
lights  take  the  place  of  the  white,  red.  and  blue  cohirs  of 
the  day-signals.  A  rocket  lakes  the  )ilacc  of  the  cornet, 
etc.  etc.  F'i'j-iti'jnfth  are  made  by  firing  guns,  blowing 
horns  and  the  steam-whistle. 

The  itninj  rntle,  as  it  is  generally  called,  invented  by  Gen. 
A.  .1.  Myor,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  adopted  as  jiart  i>f  the  naval 
signal  system.  By  this  method  the  signalman  spells  each 
wordof  the  message,  shortening  the  process  by  abbreviations. 
The  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  reiircscnted  by  signs,  each 
sign  and  its  corres]ionding  letter  having  an  arbitrary  num- 
ber assigned  to  it.  A,  for  example,  may  he  represented  by 
22, 1!  by  21 12,  C  by  121,  etc.  The  usual  manner  of  making 
these  numbers  is  by  a  flag  attached  to  a  stafl"  and  waved 
by  the  signalman.  At  night  the  stafl' is  surmounted  by  a 
torch.  The  signalman,  facing  the  point  of  communication 
and  holding  the  slafT  in  u  vertical  position  to  his  front 
centre,  dips  his  flag  to  the  right  t'l  represent  1,  to  the  left 
for  2,  and  to  his  front  for  3,  each  dip  dcsoribing  the  quad- 


rant of  a  circle.  Nos.  1  and  2  are  made  in  a  vertical  plane 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  communication  ;  No.  3  in  a 
vertical  plane  in  that  line.  -Ml  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
ye  made  up  of  combinations  rtf  1  and  2,  No.  3  being  used 
to  mark  the  end  of  a  word,  and  when  repeated  the  end  of 
a  sentence  or  message.  Two  practised  signalmen  can  com- 
municate freely  by  this  method,  transmitting  with  accuracy 
and  expedition  long  messages.  Its  great  advantage  con- 
sists in  not  requiring  any  apparatus  or  signal-book. 

The  Infeniational  code  of  Bifptah  furnishes  a  species  of 
universal  language  to  the  entire  maritime  world.  One  sys- 
tem of  flags  having  been  adopted  by  all  nations,  and  each 
one  having  a  signal-book  common  to  all,  printed  in  its 
own  language,  it  is  plain  that  on  the  meeting  of  two  ships 
at  sea  signals  may  be  made  and  understood  whatever  their 
respective  nationalities.  A  full  explanation  of  the  system 
may  be  found  in  the  preface  of  International  Code,  together 
with  a  description  of  "  distance  signals,"  "  semaj)hore," 
"boat,"  and  "weather"  signals.  S.  B.  LrcE. 

Na'val  Tac'tics  is  the  art  of  bringing  ships  into  action 
or  of  moving  them  in  the  jjresence  of  the  enemy.  The  sub- 
ject may  be  divided  into  grand  tactics,  or  the  tactics  of 
battles,  and  elementary  tactics,  or  the  tactics  of  instruc- 
tion. The  hi.story  of  naval  tactics  can  very  properly  be 
separated  into  three  grand  divisions.  The  first,  which  we 
may  call  the  oar  period,  commences  where  tradition  merges 
into  authentic  history,  and  ends  about  the  time  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Lepanto  (1571),  covering  a  period  of  about  2000 
years.  The  second,  or  anil  period,  may  be  said  to  be  em- 
braced between  Lepanto  and  the  battle  of  Lissa  (1866), 
lasting  only  295  years,  since  which  time  we  have  known 
only  the  steam  period,  which  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The 
sail  period  having  completely  passed  away,  and  the  tactics 
under  oars  being  based  upon  the  same  general  principles 
as  steam  tactics,  we  shall  refer  to  the  latter  alone. 

The  key  to  any  system  of  naval  tactics  is  the  line  of  bat- 
tle. If  in  the  line  of  battle  the  vessels  are  all  "  in  line  " — 
or,  as  it  was  called  in  the  tactics  under  sail,  "  line  abreast " 
and  heading  towards  the  enemy — we  have  the  line  of  bat- 
tle of  the  oar  period,  when  war-gallcys  were  armed  at  the 
bow  with  a  spur  {rosiruni),  and  depended  for  success  in 
battle  on  ramming  and  sinking  the  galleys  of  the  enemy. 
This  formation  gives  us  also  the  line  of  battle  of  modern 
fighting  ships,  whose  power  lies  in  their  ram  (the  roaimm 
of  the  ancients).  If,  however,  the  power  of  the  ship  lies 
in  her  broadside  (artillery  placed  on  the  side  of  the  ship  I, 
it  is  obvious  that  such  .ship  must  present  her  broadside  to 
the  enemy,  in  which  case  the  line  of  battle  must  be  the 
"  line  ahead,"  or,  as  it  is  now  properly  called,  in  "  column." 
In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  certain  "orders"  in 
which  it  is  convenient  for  a  fleet  or  squadron  to  navigate 
the  sea,  to  go  in  and  out  of  port,  to  anchor,  and  to  get 
under  way.  To  change  from  one  of  these  orders  to  an- 
other, or  "to  change  from  any  given  order  of  steaming  to 
the  order  of  battle,  constitutes  elementary  tactics. 

Fleet  Tactiea  under  Sleain. — Avoiding  details,  it  may  be 
stated  briefly  that  an  assembly  of  twelve  or  more  shjps  of 
the  line,  or  vessels  of  equal  military  value,  takes  the  name 
of  fleet,  and  is  separated  into  three  divisions  of  one.  two, 
or  three  squadrons  ea<di,  each  squadron  comprising  not  less 
than  four  vessels.  The  commander-in-chief  commands 
the  entire  fleet;  the  second  in  command,  the  van  division 
(or  right  when  in  line);  the  third,  the  rear  division  (or 
left  when  in  line) :  and  the  fourth,  the  centre. 

The  line,  the  order  of  battle  for  iron-clads,  rams,  and 
torpedo-vessels,  is  formed  as  in  Fig.  1. 

fl  'fi     0     0    0    fl 

Cnlnmu.  the  order  of  battle  for  vessels  whose  power  ia 
in  their  broadside  batteries.     (Fig.  2.) 
Flo.  2. 
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Sehrlon,  orders  offensive  and  defensive  for  vessels  of  all 
descriptions.     (Fig.  3.) 

Vessels  are  said  to  be  in  direct  Cchclon  when,  steering 
the  same  course,  each  bears  from  its  next  astern  at  an  angle 
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wings  of  a  flcot  In  doablo  C'cholon  form  a  rlffht  nriKle.  Om; 
vufHot  hIi'iiiIiI  iilwayr<  ho  (li*pi((niiU'(|  hy  Ki^nn.!  t'l  iict  oji 
((iiidi!,  Iiy  wliU'h  tin;  inovciiicnlM  uf  llii-  olhtT  v«'HN(;ln  urc  tu 
III*  ^ovcrnc'l,  uii'l  f<)i<iiilil  wi'ur  a  Kui'l<'-llH((  at  thi;  riKiin. 
Wlit-ii  iiiiiii'i'iivrin^;,  tlio  VL*r*iifl  ufton  w)ii<-li  u  foriimtioii  t- 
iiiittli*  iiiiifl  nf<-fr>Miirily  bu  tlu;  k"'*''-*  \N'lH-'it  tin;  llf-ift  i- 
"iii  linn"  in  iiiitiinil  order,  thu  viiri  f(|uudr<in  ip  '>n  the 
ri^ht.  (|»iK>  '■)  TIiIh  wun  tlif*  line  of  tmttle  foniHMl  hy 
<*ulli(Tiitid(iH,  tJM'  S|iiirtiin,  iil  the  hiilllf  id'  ArKinijpif,  hin 
llui^t  ht'iii^  coiii|ioHi'd  of  ^'>0M  ((iillfy*.  TIh^  lli'et  in  i-Mlunin 
1)4  in  thi;  iiulurul  cirdcr  wlirii  ihi:  viin  r«|iiiidroi)  \p  kiidiii^'. 
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Centre  I>ivlBlon. 
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Villi  IfJvUion. 


Fijy. /i  oxliihits  thf  lIiH't  in  "(Mdiimn  of  HC|iiftdrons"  or  of  thin  i>voliition  that  ««*'  pcrforinc*!  hy  fnt-miiH.  cominnndcr 

"  fniiis."     Should  Si^jinil   \.i.  ( Iil.  "  Iiy  luiirH.  It-ft  wlu-i-l,"  nt'  the  Liii-cdiiMnonian  llfi-t.  in  (hi*  hiiltli:  in  ihr  Oi-oiTi  hiiy, 

ho  niiido,  ciudi  s({uii>ln>n   on  coniinf^  into  linu  munt  lind  ittt  ,  when  ho  on^ngcd  the  force  nmkT  tho  Hkilfiil  Athenian  tac- 

pluco  in  tho  lino  without  crowding  or  confusion,     it  wax  I  ticinn,  Pbormio,  then  guarding  NaupuctuH,  the  modem 
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Lc|iiinti>.  Thc'so  hl-vithI  c\iini|ik'S  sufficiently  illustrate 
tlie  •'ystoni  of  lautius  umU'r  st*>ani. 

( l''oi"  further  int'ornialion  X\\v  render  is  referred  to  FUet 
TurtivM  uniicr  i'tcuin,  by  Foxhall  A.  Parker,  Commodore 
U.  S.  N.)  S.  B.  LiTCE. 

Nnvari'no,  a  small  town  of  (iroccc.  in  the  jirovinoe  of 
Mossrriia.  Mnrra.on  the  Itay  of  Nuvarino.  Here  the  allied 
llussiiin,  Krtrnrli,  and  Kn^lir^li  fleets  utterly  det'eatud  the 
Turkish  and  Kgyjitian  fleets  on  Oct.  20,  1827.     Pop.  about 

Nuvarino,  ])ost-v.  of  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  8.3. 
^'iivarro',  province  of  Spain,  bounded  N.  by  the  Pyr- 

eni'i.'s,  whicli  separate  it  from  France.  E.  and  S.  by  Aragon, 
and  \V.  by  the  liiscays.  Area,  lltOlt  square  uiilciJ.  Pop. 
.'US.dST.  Tho  whole  country  is  mountainou^i,  traversed  by 
brani'he-J  of  tlio  I*vrcnee-J.  wluiso  tops  generally  arc  bare 
ami  nuked,  wliile  their  sides  are  covered  with  forests  of 
bceeh  trees  or  atl'ord  excellent  pastures  where  numerous 
cattle  and  sheep  arc  reared.  The  mountains,  which  con- 
tain much  iron  and  salt,  enclose  many  beautiful  and  fertile 
viiHoys.  such  as  that  of  Uonccsvallcs  and  Koncal,  which 
jn'tiiluce  wheat,  olive  oil,  figs,  grapes,  walnuts,  and  many 
varieties  of  fruits  and  legumes.  The  inhabitants  are  an 
almost  pure  ISasquo  race,  speaking  the  IJasque  language, 
and  very  jealous  of  their  old  customs  and  privileges;  they 
arc  a  hardy,  industrious,  hospitable,  ami  lumcst  people. 
Ucsidcs  agriculture,  cattle-breeding,  and  manufactures  of 
iron,  glass,  j)apor.  and  soap,  they  are  much  engaged  in 
hunting  and  smuggling,  the  mountain-forests  abounding 
in  !)cars,  wolves,  deer,  and  all  kinds  of  game,  and  tho 
dani;crous.  almost  inaccessible,  passes  which  connect  the 
ciouitry  with  France  ofl"ering  too  alluring  opportunities  for 
this  kind  of  mercantile  enterprise.  Navarre,  which  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  invasions  of  the  Saracens,  formed  an 
independent  kingdom  until  Fenlinand  and  Isabella  con- 
quered it  in  lol'J  and  annexed  it  to  Aragon  j  it  still  pre- 
serves many  peculiar  privileges,  however. 

Navarro,  post-v.  of  Bethlehem  tp..  Stark  co.,  0..  on  the 
Ohio  and  Krie  Canal,  5  miles  from  Massillon  ;  also  on  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Tuscarawas  Valley  R.  R. 

Navarro'to,  do  (1>omin(;o  FKiiNANnEz),  b.  at  Pefiafiol. 
Spjiin.  in  lillO:  became  a  monk  of  the  Dominican  order; 
went  to  the  IMiilippine  Islands  in  H>t7:  became  instructor 
in  theology  at  Manila;  went  to  China  in  IHoU  as  superior 
of  his  onler,  and  penetrated  into  the  interior,  but  was  ar- 
rested during  a  persecution  and  taken  to  Canton,  whence 
bo  escaped  to  Macao;  sailed  for  Furope  107-^.  and  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  Rome  and  entered  complaint  to  tho 
pajial  court  against  the  jiraetice  of  the  Jesuits  in  China  of 
accommodating  the  Christian  religion  to  the  beliefs  and 
superstitions  of  the  natives.  He  published  a  valuable  work, 
Hivtoricalf  Politicaly  Ethicaly  and  Jtcligiotu  Trcati»<$  upon 


the  Cfiiiimr  ^fon^trrh^/  (Madrid.  Ifi7ri).  of  which  two  other 
volumes  were  written,  but  never  allowed  lo  appear:  was 
ap])i>inted  archbishop  of  Santo  l>oniingo  l*i7H.  and  d. 
there  in  Dec,  IGsy.  An  English  translation  of  his  China 
appeared  in  Churehill's  CotUctivn  o/  l'oy«*/c«  and  TraveU 
(170-1). 

Navarrete,  de  (Martino  FKRNANnEz),  b.  at  Abaloa, 
Spain.  Nov.  It,  I7B5:  entered  the  Spanish  navy  17J^0;  par- 
ticipated in  the  attack  uj'on  (iibraltar  Sept..  17^2:  t^erved 
against  the  Moorish  and  Algerine  jiirates,  and  subsequently 
against  tho  French  naval  forces  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  was 
in  1 7ii7  appointed  to  an  office  in  the  ministry  of  marine,  and 
spent  many  years  in  collecting  documents  illustrative  of  the 
early  annals  of  Spani^^h  maritime  discovery.  His  labors 
resulted  in  the  puolication  of  an  important  work,  Colcfcion 
de  IfiH  ViVfyV«  1/  J)cncuhrim}cuton  tfuc  Rfcicron  por  mar  lot 
Enpti?liiU«  drnde  Jinta  del  Sitjlo  XV.  {b  vols.,  1825-.37).  of 
which  the  first  txvo  volumes  were  the  basis  of  Irving's  Life 
of  ('"finnlniK.  Xavarrete  wos  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Spanish  Academy,  and  devised  the  system  of  orthog- 
raphy adopted  by  that  body  in  its  dictionary.  D.  at 
Madrid  Oct.  S,  1S44.  Among  his  other  works  were  a  trea- 
i  tise  on  Spanish  discoveries  on  the  Pacific  coa?t  of  North 
America,  prefixed  to  tho  Vntfmjc  nf  the  Sttfit  and  Mcjrimnn 
tni  the  ( 'ofMf*  of  Cali/nrnia  (1802).  a  Life  «/  Crrrantcti  ( 1 SIQ);* 
a  IHttMfrtfttv'u  nu  the  IliHtnrif  of  Spnnith  Snritftttion  (1846), 
and  Spnuinh  Maritime  Libntnf  (2  vols..  1851  *,  the  two  latter 
works  posthumous:  and  was  the  projeetor  and  first  editor 
of  tho  valuable  series.  Col/tftion  of  f'upuh.  Itfim.  t';r  the 
Ilistftnf  It/  S/inin.  of  which  b  vols,  ajipearcd  1842-44,  and 
which  has  been  extended  since  his  death  to  many  volumes. 

Navar'ro,  county  of  N.  E.  Texas.  Area,  1040  square 
miles.  It  is  nearly  all  arable  and  very  fertile.  The  countj 
is  bounded  X.  E.  by  Trinity  River,  is  well  timbered,  and 
is  traversed  by  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  R.  R. 
Cotton,  livestock,  and  corn  are  leading  products.  Cap. 
Corsicana.     Pop.  8879. 

Nav'asink,  post-v.  of  Middletown  tp..  Monmouth  co.. 
N.  .1.,  on  the  Port  Monmouth  branch  of  the  New  Jersey 
Southern  R.  R. 

Navaso'ta,  post-v.  of  Grimes  co..  Tex.,  on  tbe  Ilons- 
ton  and  Texas  Central  R.  R.,  70  miles  N.  of  Houston,  has  1 
academy.  1  seminary  and  several  good  schools,  it  churches,  1 
weekly  newspaper.  1  bank.  1  exchange-office.  4  cotton-ware- 
houses, 3  grist-mills,  1  flouring-mill,  1  cotton-seed  oil-fac- 
tory, 1  carriage  and  wagon  factory  and  saw-mill,  3  hotels, 
and  stores  and  repair-shops.     Pop.  LjOD, 

John  \\'.  Cai.i.viias,  Ei>.  "  Wkeki.v  Tablet." 

Na'vesink  (or  Neversink).  Hii^hlandK  of.  a  range 
of  hills  on  the  S.  side  of  Sandy  Hook  Bay.  in  Monmouth 
CO.,  N.  J.  They  are  important  landmarks  to  ships  ap- 
proaching Now  York.     Xiie  highest  point.  Mount  Mitchell, 
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is  282  feet  high.  Two  first-class  lighthouses,  53  feet  high, 
stand  100  feet  apart  on  ground  195  feet  high.  The  south- 
easternmost  tower  is  in  lat.  4U°  23'  43"  N.,  Ion.  73°  58'  49" 
W.     Both  show  fixed  white  lights. 

Na'veu,  a  strongly-marked  variety  of  the  turnip,  hav- 
incr  a  white,  parsnip-shajied  root  and  a  strong  flavor.  It  is 
common  in  cultivation  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  but  is 
seldom  seen  in  the  U.  S.  or  in  Great  Britain.  It«loes  best 
in  dry  sandy  soils. 

Navic'uia  [Lat.,  a  "little  ship,"  so  named  from  the 
shape  of  the  frustules],  a  genus  of  diatomaceous  plants. 
Some  of  the  s])ecies  are  well-known  test-objects  for  the 
microscope,  only  high  powers  being  capable  of  resolving 
the  markings  on  their  frustules. 

Navic'ular  Bone,  more  often  called,  in  human  anat- 
omy, the  Scaphoid,  or  more  rarely  the  Cymbiform 
Bone  (all  three  names  alike  signifying  the  *' boat-shaped" 
bone,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  boat  in  form),  the 
first  bone  of  the  proximal  row  of  wrist-bones,  and  the  cor- 
responding one  in  the  foot.  The  name  "  navicular"  is  the 
one  commonly  used  by  farriers  to  designate  the  bone  homol- 
ogous to  this  in  the  horse's  foot. 

Navicular  Disease,  in  horses,  is  a  form  of  founder.  It 
is  an  inflammation  whose  seat  is  in  the  navicular  bone  and 
the  strong  flexor  tendon  near  this  bone.  It  may  sometimes 
be  cured  when  taken  in  season  by  perfect  rest  and  thorough 
poulticing  for  a  time,  followed  by  six  months'  feeding  in  a 
soft  pasture;  but  usually  the  disease  goes  from  bad  to 
worse, 

Navigrable  Streams.  See  Internatioxal  Law,  Sum- 
mary, by  Pkks.  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 

Naviga'tion  [Lat.  navigare,  "to  sail  "].  the  art  which 
instructs  the  mariner  how  to  proceed  from  port  to  port  and 
across  the  ocean  with  safety  and  despatch.  To  ancient 
Sidon  belongs  the  credit  of  having  been  the  pioneer  in  this 
important  branch  of  human  knowledge;  but,  passing  over 
the  history  of  its  development  to  its  present  advanced  state, 
this  article  simply  proposes  to  show  how  a  vessel  is  navi- 
gated in  our  day.  referring  the  reader  who  desires  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  naviga- 
tion to  Bowditch's  Xtn-ifjator,  Chauvenet's  Spherical  and 
Pravtical  Astronomy,  and  Coffin's  Navigation  and  Nautical 
Antroninny. 

Before  going  to  sea  care  should  be  taken  that  the  ship  is 
provided  with  a  good  reflecting  instrument  (a  sextant  or 
octant),  a  chronometer  whose  error  and  rate  are  carefully 
determined,  a  compass  fitted  with  attachments  for  observing 
the  azimuth  of  the  sun.  a  nautical  almanac  for  the  current 
year,  and  a  chart  of  the  ocean  to  be  traversed.  When  the 
cargo  is  on  board  and  stowed,  and  the  compass  is  mounted 
in  the  position  in  which  it  is  to  remain  while  in  use,  the 
ship  should  be  swung  for  the  local  deviation  of  her  compass, 
full  directions  for  which  will  be  found  in  the  admiralty 
Mnunal  of  Compass  Deviation.  Then,  when  passing  from 
the  bay  or  harbor  into  the  ocean,  the  bearings  of  two  land- 
marks whose  positions  are  noted  on  the  chart  are  taken  with 
the  compass,  and  these  compass-bearings  having  been  cor- 
rected for  both  local  deviation  and  variation,  the  true  bear- 
ings are  laid  down  on  the  chart,  the  lines  passing  through 
the  points  observed.  The  intersection  of  these  two  lines 
give^  the  position  of  the  ship  for  the  instant  when  the 
bearings  were  noted.  This  is  called  taking  a  departnre. 
The  course  is  shaped,  and  upon  the  log-slate  is  recorded 
for  every  hour  the  compass-course  steered,  the  rate  of  the 
ship  found  by  the  log,  and  the  amount  of  leeway  made. 
We  will  suppDse  it  now  to  be  daybreak.  At  or  about  8 
A.  M.,  or  better  still  when  the  sun  is  on  or  nearest  to  the 
prime  vertical  (that  is,  bears  most  nearly  E.),  and  yet  has 
suflicicnt  altitude,  say  10°,  to  avoid  the  irregular  refraction 
near  the  horizon,  its  altitude  is  observed  with  the  sextant, 
ami  the  instant  of  observation  is  noted  by  the  chronouietor 
or  by  a  wateh  carefully  compared  with  the  chron<imeter. 
Then,  with  the  shijj's  latitude  and  longitude  at  the  time  of 
taking  the  departure,  and  with  the  courses  and  distiinces 
sailetl  corrected  for  variation,  leeway,  and  deviation  up  to 
the  time  of  taking  the  observation,  the  ship's  position  by 
di'id  rrdconing  is  founil.  Now,  from  the  observation  we 
have  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  from  the  nautical  almanac  its 
dcclinRtion.  and  from  the  dead  reckoning  the  approximate 
latitude,  data  whi(di  give  the  three  sides  of  the  astro- 
nomical triangle  and  the  hour-angle  of  the  sun  or  the  local 
a)tparent  time  may  1)0  rea<lily  computed.  By  comparing 
the  local  with  the  (Irecnwich  time,  as  given  by  the  chro- 
nometer, the  longittnle  b}f  oherrrntion  is  obtained.  At  the 
same  time  at  which  the  observation  is  made  *he  bearing  of 
the  sun  by  the  comjiass  should  be  noted,  anri  with  the  t^ainc 
data  as  above  its  true  bearing  may  be  computed  ;  ancl  by 
ooinjjaring  the  compass-bearing  with  the  true  the  combined 
variation  and  ilcviiition  of  that  comjiass  for  that  particular 
beading  of  the  ship  is  obtained. 


Near  noon  the  observer  commences  to  observe  again  the 
altitude  of  the  sun,  and  continues  to  do  so  as  long  us  the 
altitude  increases,  and  notes  the  maximum  altitude  which 
!»,- attains.  In  technical  language  the  body  is  said  to  dip 
when  its  altitude  commences  to  decrease.  The  maximum 
altitude  is  assumed  to  be  the  meridian  altitude,  which  is 
correct  to  within  very  small  limits.  With  this  meridian 
altitude  {corrected  as  altitudes  taken  at  sea  have  to  be  for 
semi-diameter,  jiaraliax,  dip,  refraction,  and  index  error), 
and  with  the  declination  of  the  sun  for  that  instant,  the 
declination  of  the  zenith  is  readily  found,  wliich  is  the  lat- 
itude of  the  place.  The  reckoning  worked  from  the  depart- 
ure gives  the  latitude  and  longitude  by  dead  reckoning: 
from  the  time  of  the  A.  m.  sight,  gives  the  longitude  ob- 
served ;  and  the  meridian  altitude  gives  Hhe  latitude  ob- 
served. If  there  is  any  diff"eronce  between  the  ship's 
position  by  observation  and  dead  reckoning,  it  is  ascribed 
to  current,  and  its  amount  and  direction  are  found  by  com- 
puting the  bearing  and  distance  of  the  position  by  observa- 
tion from  the  position  by  reckoning.  From  the  latitude 
and  longitude  observed  as  worked  up  to  noon  the  reckon- 
ing begins  again.  In  the  afternoon  the  observation  for 
longitude  and  for  variation  is  repeated,  and  these  opera- 
tions continue  throughout  the  voyage. 

But  should  the  ship  be  a  long  time  out  of  sight  of  land, 
or  should  any  accident  befall  the  chronometer,  then  the 
longitude  is  obtained  by  a  *'  lunar."  The  moon's  angular 
distances,  as  seen  from  the  earth's  centre,  from  the  sun, 
from  the  princijial  planets,  and  from  several  selected  stars, 
are  given  in  the  nautical  almanac  for  every  three  hours  of 
Greenwich  mean  time.  If,  then,  we  measure  with  our 
sextant  carefully  any  of  these  angular  distances,  we  find 
by  appropriate  reductions  what  that  angle  would  have 
been  had  we  been  at  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Then,  if  we 
compare  our  re<lueed  angle  with  the  one  given  for  that 
body  observe<l  in  the  almanac,  we  find  the  Greenwich 
mean  time;  and  having  at  the  same  time  taken  the  ob- 
servation for  the  local  time,  the  difference  between  the  two 
times  is  the  longitude  in  time  from  Greenwich.  The  cal- 
culation for  time  by  a  "lunar"  is  long  and  laborious;  the 
several  corrections  have  to  be  made  with  great  re6nement, 
and  the  observation  with  great  accuracy ;  so  that  "  at  the 
present  time  lunar  distances  are  used  not  so  much  for 
finding  the  longitude  as  for  finding  the  Greenwich  mean 
time  with  which  to  compare  the  chronometer.  They  may 
thus  serve  as  checks  upon  it,  which  in  protracted  voyages 
may  be  much  needed.  If  the  chronometer  correction  thus 
determined  agree  with  that  derived  from  the  original  cor- 
rection and  rate,  the  chronometer  has  run  well,  and  its 
rate  is  confirmed ;  if  otherwise,  more  or  less  doubt  is  thrown 
upon  the  chronometer  according  to  the  degree  of  accuracy 
of  the  lunar  observation  itself.  If  the  discordance  is  not 
more  than  twenty  seconds  of  time,  it  is  well  still  to  trust 
the  chronometer,  as  the  best  observed  single  set  of  dis- 
tances may  give  a  result  in  error  to  that  extent.  If  it  is 
larger,  then  by  repeated  measurements  of  lunar  distances, 
differing  in  magnitude,  and  especially  on  both  sides  of  the 
moon,  and  carefully  reduced,  the  chronometer  correction 
can  be  found  quite  satisfactorily." 

Should  the  sun  be  obscured,  the  stars  or  the  planets  can 
be  resorted  to  for  determining  the  longitude  by  chronom- 
eter, and  the  latitude ;  but  the  difficulty  of  seeing  the  sea- 
horizon  at  night  throws  more  or  less  doubt  on  all  observa- 
tions made  after  dark.  And  further,  as  the  body  observed 
for  latitude  may  just  at  the  time  of  its  meridian  passage 
be  obscured  by  clouds,  it  is  often  necessary  to  resort  to  an- 
other method  than  the  one  noticed  for  finding  the  latitude; 
and  appropriate  formulae  have  been  deduced  for  this  by 
considering  in  the  astronomical  triangle  the  co-altitude, 
the  eo-deelination,  and  the  hour-angle,  the  last  of  which 
at  sea  is  always  in  more  or  less  doubt :  hut  small  errors  in 
the  hour-angle  when  tho  angle  itself  is  small  producing 
but  slight  errors  in  the  latitude,  good  results  can  be  ob- 
tained by  taking,  under  most  circumstances,  tho  observa- 
tion within  an  hour  of  the  time  of  transit. 

So  far  we  have  treated  of  the  methods  of  finding  the 
positi(m  of  a  ])oint  on  the  earth's  surface  by  the  two  co- 
ordinates, latltnd*'  and  Inngifiidr  ;  and  therefore  in  these 
methods  the  required  positiim  is  determined  by  the  inter- 
section of  two  circles,  one  a  parallel  of  latitude  and  the 
other  a  meridian.  Tliis  position  can  be  delerniincd  by 
circles  obrmue  to  the  parallels  of  latitude  and  the  meridians 
by  a  method  which,  while  long  known  in  principle,  owes 
its  value  as  a  nautical  method  to  Capt.  Thomas  II.  Sum- 
ner, who  ])ublished  a  book  on  the  subject  in  Boston  in 
1813,  and  is  now  known  as  "Sumner's  Mcthoil."  It  is, 
that  if  an  altitude  of  the  sun  or  any  heavenly  body  be  ob- 
served an<i  reduced  to  the  /;■»£  altitude,  and  the  (Jreenwich 
time  noted,  and  if  the  position  of  the  body  at  that  time  bo 
plotted  by  its  hour-angle  from  Greenwich  and  declination 
on  a  globe,  and  if  from  this  as  a  centre  a  circle  be  do- 
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aorihcd  witli  ti  radiuii  o'luiil  to  Urn  bodyV  /.cnitli  iliMtnnno, 
tlioii  tim  uliMiirvrr  in  Kitimtt^d  lit  tlio  instiint  of  (>lH(!r\  iif ion 
siimewlKTt!  on  this  cirrlr.  iiml  his  [ihicr  is  iis  wfll  lU-ldr- 
inincd  um  if  (.'itlicr  hiH  hititudo  or  hniKitudo  wum  iilono 
known.  \ow,  if  Hoinr  tiiiuj  iiltcr,  thr  ohMorver  rciniitninn 
Btiitioniiry.  Ihc  Hiinir  IkhIv  hr  iiKiii"  ohHcrvt-d.  uml  ti  HOfiotnl 
cirrh)  1)1!  |ih.riiMl  jiH  hoforn,  tln-n,  nn  h^?  is  n<»w  iil  thu  mum 
timu  on  th(i  ciiciiinfcronfMic  of  two  cirrlfw,  he  iniiwt  ho  lit 
onu  of  Iht'ir  intornertion^.  Am  iho  obHurvatiunHnre  ko  tiikun 
ii.s  to  inuko  those  tntorHOctions  fur  iipiirt,  no  ililtirulty  iw 
oxporioTifi'il  ill  knowing;  iit  which  intorstu'tion  tlio  observer 
Ik  nitimtnl,  iind  his  |inf*ition  in  woll  (Icturminc-cl.  Slionld 
tlic  ol)sorvfr  hiivc  idiiuiKod  liis  position  lictwccn  tlio  Hi^litrt, 
hirt  HiHt  /.onith  dit<tini(!0  ciin,  l»y  iipproiiriiito  rcduolionM.  h« 
chun^jcci  to  wliiit  it  wouhi  hav«  bftcn  hud  it  buun  tiikon 
from  tht'  simic  jio.-ition  lit*  tho  Hooond.  uml  the  intcrHcrction 
is  thru  his  phii-o  ut  thr  tinio  of  tbi-  si-ond  ohsi.Tvution. 
Instoud  of  ol)M(M-vini^  tliu  Mum«  houvt-nly  body  ut  difforcnt 
times,  two  l)o  lies  may  l)o  <ibKorvpd  ut  the  sumo  tiino.  Tho 
Bcalo  upon  which  tho  hir(;cMt  ^jIoboH  uro  conslnietcd  in  much 
KrniiMor  tlnin  that  of  the  workin;;  tdiurts  iisrd  by  nuvii;atorH. 
But  ctn  a  Mrn-ator'.s  chart  tho  circle  of  position  will  bo 
distorttrd  by  the  t-haructer  of  (bat  projection,  and  can  only 
bo  laid  ilown  by  points;  and  as  the  line  in  practice  in  pro- 
jcctoil  on  tlieso  charts  inslcad  of  on  plnbes,  it  in  nocoHsary 
to  wclcct  that  part  of  the  circle  which  ernbracea  tho  »bip'» 
latitude.  Then,  by  ussiiniinj;  latitudes  enibraecd  within 
this  belt,  and  einnputinj;  um  in  the  HiRht  above  noticed  tho 
oorrespondinj;  lon;;itudes,  the  p<iints  of  the  circle  of  posi- 
tion where  it  crosses  these  assumed  latitudes  uro  fixed  ; 
and  when  phtttod  on  tbo  chart  u  line  culled  tho  linr  of 
pnnititni  may  bo  traced  tbrouph  them.  Should  this  bo 
done  with  the  second  circle,  it  would  ^ivc  a  second  /ihc  <>/ 
pnsiiii.u,  iind  their  intersection  when  prohmKod,  if  neces- 
sary, woulil  he  the  position  of  the  ship  at  the  soconil  ob- 
servation. In  practice,  it  is  eustoniury  to  select  two  luti- 
tudes  only,  eninraeint;  between  them  tho  ship's  probable 
position,  an<i  to  fincl  two  jntints  of  the  circles  of  position 
as  above,  and  to  proiect  tliem  on  the  chart.  Each  pair  of 
points  beini;  joinc^l  by  a  straij;ht  line,  the  intersection  of 
tho  two  lines  is  very  nearly  tho  ship's  position.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  tlio  point  of  intersection  is  most  accurately  do- 
tormineil  when  tbo  direction  of  the  two  lines  is  most  nearly 
at  a  ri^ht  anjcle  to  each  t>ther;  and  as  the  bcavrnhf  hodtf'n 
bran'mj  in  »il  rt'ffht  aufifrn  ^^  ifir  fiur  o/'  poititinn.  tlio  second 

observation  sluUild.  if  possible,  be  taken  when  tho  body 
has  chansctl  its  a/imtith  about  ilO°. 

The  most  useful  applit-ation  of  tho  tinr  of  pom'tion  is  in 
findin-;  the  beuiin;;  of  the  port  in  approaehinj;  land.  For 
instance,  suppose  that  a  single  line  has  been  determined 
as  above  an<l  plotted  on  the  chart,  and  that  it  passes  20 
miles  N.  of  tho  port  which  you  wish  to  enter.  Now,  tbo 
shi]i  is  somewhere  on  this  line,  but  the  tlisitanee  from  tbo 
port  may  be  unknown.  Let  us  sail  due  S.  for  20  miles,  and 
through  the  ship's  new  position  draw  a  line  parallel  to  tbo 
first.  As  the  magnetic  direction  of  tho  two  lines  will  bo 
the  same,  and  as  the  second  line  p.asscs  through  tho  port, 
tho  course  to  the  port  from  the  ship  is  known.  an<l  from 
the  character  of  the  h  )tliuii  or  the  depth  of  water  obtuined 
by  tho  lead  the  distance  may  perhaps  be  settled. 

In  eomjilying  with  tho  requirements  of  apt^rd  in  making 
passages  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  winds  and  currents 
to  be  encountered  by  the  way.  "  These  control  the  mari- 
ner in  his  course,  and  to  know  how  1 1  steer  bis  ship  on 
this  or  on  that  voyage  so  as  always  to  make  tho  most  of 
them  is  tho  perfection  of  navigation."  Tbo  voluminous 
works  of  Horsburgh,  Kindlay,  Kerballet,  and  Maury  fur- 
nish this  information,  and  especially  the  wind-eharts  of  the 
latter,  which,  with  tlicir  accumulation  of  data,  the  result 
of  persistent  industry  i-ontiimed  through  many  years,  have 
now  been  graphically  represented  by  the  British  board 
of  trade,  and  leave  but  little  to  be  desired  in  that  direc- 
tion. Alkxandmk  H.  MrCoRMirK. 

Navigation,  Freedom  of.  While  the  jurisdiction 
over  the  sea,  near  the  land,  and  within  bays  and  gulfs  en- 
closed within  not  very  remote  headlands,  is  conceded  to 
tho  territorial  sovereign,  it  is  admitted  now  on  all  bands 
that  the  open  or  high  sea  is  common  to  all  nations.  Vet 
this  rule  has  not  always  been  admitted.  Thus,  Portugal 
claimed  the  exclusive  use  of  the  African  sea?,  together  with 
the  empire  of  tJuinca,  under  a  bull  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.. 
given  out  in  I4.')4.  The  pope's  claim  to  do  this  seems  to 
have  been  connected  with  his  being  the  vicar  of  Christ,  to 
whom  the  heathen  were  given  "as  an  inheritance  and  the 
uttermost  ]tarts  of  the  earth  as  his  possession."  The  bulls 
of  .Alexander  VT.,  issued  in  \-i\K\.  soon  after  Columbus  bud 
discovered  America,  carried  out  this  assignment  of  parts 
of  tho  worlil  still  farther.  One  of  them  granted  to  Spain 
tho  lands  lying  W.  of  a  meridian  drawn  100  leagues  W. 
of  the  Azores,  and  another  divided  the  occupation  of  tho 
seas  between  Spain  and  Portugal.  Olhor  nations,  espc- 
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I  daily  Prolewtant  oncn,  paid  no  regard  to  thoKc  ifrftntx,  but 
I  the  Knglifb  in  the  Keventeenlh  century  eluiined  property  in 
I  the  narrow  ebannelM  udjoininj;  iireat  IJriluin.  and  on  that 
I  iM-count  deman'led  that  eKpeciul  respect  Kboiild   bo  paid  to 
I  tbeir  Hag.     Thin   broiigbt  on   war  with  Holland.      In  the 
I  peace  of  1071  it  wat*  Htipulnled  that  even  fieeiN  ftbonld  furl 
j   the   Mag  and   lower  the  lopsuils   in  honor  of  any  Kngli^b 
I   vcHKcl  of  war  between  Cape  Slaten   in  Norway  and  Caj.e 
!    I'inisterrc  in  North  Spain—quite  beyond  tbeelaini  of  juris- 
diction.    KuHfiia  at  a  niiicb   later  date  claimed  exclusive 
j   jurisdielif.n  to  the  Pacific,  N.  of  the  .M  ft  degree  of  latitude, 
on  the  ground  that  its  territory,  and  no  other,  bordered  on 
the  ocean  beyond  that  line.    ItuI  thin  ebiini  was  abandoned 
in   treutioH  made  with  the    U.  S.  in    IH2l,and  with  (ircut 
Britain   in    lK2.'i.     All  such  claimi*  may  bo  con^idcrcl|  u« 
being  now  mere  mutters  of  history.    Thko.  I*.  Wooihkv. 

NaviKation,  Inland  r  (analNi.  Atn'mgtbeaneienii', 
when  civilization  was  confined  almohl  entirely  to  the  neigh 
borbood  of  tho  ocean,  inland  navigation  wan  very  limited, 
and  nieuuK  of  overcoming  difTerenees  of  elevation  were  un- 
known. The  first  eanuis  were  built  for  purpoi<et«  of  irriga- 
tion, and  their  enlargement  to  form  navigable  channcU 
was  an  afterthought.  The  royal  cunul  of  Uabylon,  ho  en- 
larged about  6(10  n.  c,  is  ami>ng  the  earliest  recorded. 
Among  the  projects  for  connecting  rivers  and  oceans  by 
canals  omong  the  Kgyptiaiif^,  (ireeks,  and  early  Komans, 
we  may  mention  the  canal  of  Marius  (li.  r.  102;  see  Fi»sha 
MAniANA),  connecting  the  lower  Hbono  with  the  .Mediter- 
ranean ;  the  canal  of  Alexandria  (n.  v.  'W2),  by  which  the 
port  of  tho  new  city  founded  by  Alexander  was  put  in 
navigable  communtcntion  with  the  Nile,  all  the  moulbs 
of  which  were  obstructed  by  impassable  bars.  About  the 
Christian  era  the  emperor  Claudius,  on  account  of  the  ob- 
struction of  the  port  of  Ostiu,  connected  tho  Tiber  with 
the  Mediterranean  by  a  short  canal,  and  the  new  ports  of 
"Claudius"  and  of  "Trajan"  were  made  ut  its  termini. 
About  the  fourth  century  the  Komans  made  improvements 
connecting  rivers  in  I.onibardy.  and  in  the  fifth  century 
Odoucer  built  a  canal  from  the  sea  to  the  Menlone,  ubovc 
Ravenna.  Charlemagne  in  the  eighth  century  began  eanuis 
joining  the  Main  and  the  Uhine  with  the  I)anube,  and  the 
ocean  with  the  Itlack  Sea.  In  China  the  (Irand  Cunal. 
joining  the  Pci  Ho  and  the  Vang-tse-Kiang,  600  miles 
apart,  was  built  in  the  eighth  century.  This  great  work. 
itself  about  060  miles  long,  makes,  with  its  connecting 
rivers,  on  inland  navigation  of  nearly  1000  miles.  Its 
depth  is  ."i  to  fi  feet.  Chongcs  of  level  arc  surmounted  by 
drawing  the  boats  up  inclined  pianos.  The  boats  arc  either 
rowecl  or  drugged  by  haml.  Several  eanals  were  built  in 
j  Holland  and  in  Italy  from  tbo  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth 
!  century.  About  1400  a.  n..  in  Spain,  the  Moors  built  a 
canal  from  (irana<]a  to  Cadiz,  but  after  their  expulsion  in- 
ternal improvements  languished.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
'  sixteenth  century  the  Kbro  and  Castile  eanals  were  jiarlly 
,  built,  but  not  completed.  The  spirit  which  dominated  this 
nation  is  thoroughly  exemplified  in  a  decree  of  the  council 
!  about  IGSO  regarding  a  project  for  improving  certain  riv- 
ers, which  stated  that  "if  it  had  pleased  God  that  these 
rivers  should  have  been  navigable,  he  would  not  have 
I  wanted  human  assistance  to  have  made  them  such;  but 
I  that,  as  he  has  not  done  it.  it  is  plain  that  he  did  nc)t  think 
it  proper  that  it  should  be  done.  To  attempt  it,  therefore. 
I  would  be  to  violate  the  decrees  of  his  providence  and  to 
'  mend  tho  imperfections  which  he  designedly  left  in  his 
works." 

In  14S1  the  invention  of  locks  for  passing  from  one  ele- 

I  vation  to  another  rendered  canal  navigation  much  moregon- 

;  orally  available.    This  invention,  made  by  two  engineers  of 

'   Vitorbo  in  Italy,  at  once  gave  an  impetus  to  canal  eonstnic- 

tion.     Several  imjtortant  channels  of  communication  were 

opened  in  Italy.    Theiirst  French  canal  was  that  of  Urlarc, 

built  1006-42.     The  Orleans  canal  was  built  in  1076.     The 

greatest  work  of  that  age  was  the  liangucdoe  canal,  from 

I  Narbonne  to  Toulouse.   160  miles,  its  summit-level   being 

.^00  feet  above  the  sea  (built  1067-SI).     In  1700,  Peter  the 

Great  began  the  immense  system  of  canal  navigali»)n  in 

Russia   which  connects  St.   Petersburg  with  the  Caspian 

Sea  and  inland  districts,  forming  a  continuous  navigation 

of  U.'U  miles.      Ludwig's  Canal  in   ticrmany.    lO.S  miles 

;  long,  built  in .  united  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine.     The 

Danish  canal.  100  miles  lon^.  finished  in  17S6,  unites  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  In  Prussia  water-communiea- 
l  tion  is  hud  by  canals  and  river  improvements  between 
Hamburg  and  Dantzic.  In  Bavarian  canal  from  Dietfurth 
to  Hamburg.  112  miles,  finished  in  11^40.  connects  the  Dan- 
j  ube  and  the  Main.  The  (Jotha  canal  in  Swctlen,  one  of 
the  l.irgest  Kuropcun  works  of  this  class,  was  planned  in 
1710,  the  first  part  opened  in  ISIO,  and  completed  in  1S;12. 
It  crosses  Sweden  from  Stockholm  to  Gothenburg,  is  280 
miles  long,  and  .it  its  greatest  elevation  is  .10S  feet  above 
the  sea.   There  arc  altogether  SOU  miles  of  canals  in  Sweden. 
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From  a  very  early  period  extensive  canals  were  used  in 
India  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  Some  of  these  have  in 
later  times  been  enlarged  for  navigation.  A  canal  for  ir- 
rigation and  for  navigation  by  steamboats  from  Soonkelassa 
to  Cuddapar,  191)  miles,  was  built  in  1801-71. 

The  first  navigable  canal  in  England  was  that  utilizing 
Sanky  Brook  in  Lancashire,  built  in  1760.  In  17oS  the  duke 
of  Bridgewater  procured  a  grant  from  Parliament  for  the 
construction  of  canals,  and  for  forty  years  there  was  as  great 
a  rage  for  canals  as  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  cen- 
tury for  railroads.  The  canal  excitement  continued,  some- 
what subdued,  however,  for  thirty  years  during  this  century. 
South  of  Durham  no  place  in  England  is  more  than  1 5  miles 
from  navigation.  During  the  same  period  several  short 
canals  were  constructed  in  Scotland.  The  Caledonian 
Canal  (which  see)  is  properly  classed  under  the  head  of 
ship-canals.  In  Ireland  the  height  of  extravagance  was 
attained.  The  Grand  Canal  from  Dublin  to  Ballinasloe, 
lfi4  miles  in  length  with  its  connections,  40  feet  wide,  and 
6  feet  deep,  was  built  in  1765.  Immense  sums  were  thrown 
away  in  carrying  this  canal  across  the  Bog  of  Allen.  In 
1792  the  Royal  Canal,  from  Dublin  to  Tormansburg,  92 
miles,  was  built  of  excessive  size  and  nearly  jiarallel  to  the 
Grand.  The  result  is,  that  neither  of  them  has  ever  pro- 
duced any  revenue.  In  Great  Britain  4713  miles  of  nav- 
igable canals  exist. 

'*  Tlie  means  of  transportation  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 
had  always  been  limited  and  difficult.  As  enterprise  sprang 
into  new  life  upon  the  close  of  the  long  decade  of  war  and 
disturbance,  this  lack  of  means  fur  the  transportation  of 
merchandise,  lumber,  etc.  was  severely  felt,  and  the  leading 
men,  not  only  of  Hampshire,  but  Berkshire,  joined  in  the 
project  of  increasing  them  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
enterprises  that  had,  at  that  day,  been  planned  in  America 
■ — viz.  the  construction  of  a  canal  around  the  falls  at  South 
Iladley,  and  around  Turner's  Falls  at  Montague.  On  Feb. 
23,  1792,  the  Massachusetts  legislature  passed  'An  act  in- 
corporating the  Hon.  John  AVorthington,  Esq.,  and  others 
therein  named,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  Connecticut 
River  passable  fur  boats  and  other  things  from  the  mouth 
of  Chicopce  River  northward  throughout  this  common- 
wealth, by  the  name  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Locks  and 
Canals  on  Connecticut  River.'  .  .  .  Soon  after  their  incor- 
poration the  company  commenced  operations  at  South 
Hadley,  Benjamin  Prescott  of  Northampton,  subsequently 
the  superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  armory  in  Springfield,  being 
the  engineex*.  In  the  planning  and  execution  of  this  work 
he  had  no  precedent,  it  is  believed,  in  this  country.  It  is 
supposed  that  this  was  the  first  canal,  of  any  importance 
at  least, attempted  to  be  built  in  the  U.S.  The  Middlesex 
Canal  Co.  (for  a  canal  from  Boston  to  Lowell)  was  not  in- 
corporated until  a  year  or  more  afterward."  Money  was 
scarce  in  those  times,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
cost  had  been  under-estimated.  It  is  curious  at  this  day 
to  learn  that  for  this  earliest  work  of  "internal  improve- 
ment" recourse  was  had — by  no  means  an  unusual  case 
since — U*  Holland;  and  that  this  first  "  placing  "  of  funds 
in  our  canal-stocks  returned  as  little  interest  on  capital  as 
many  subsequent  larger  operations.  "  In  the  mean  time, 
the  practical  difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  entei-- 
prise  had  been  comprehended,  and  by  an  act  passed  June 
21,  ]71t'<.  the  proprietors  were  released  from  the  obligation 
to  build  their  canals  and  locks  of  the  capacity  agreed  upon, 
that  capacity  being  rciluced  to  the  reception  of  boats  and 
rafts  forty  feet  in  length  and  sixteen  feet  in  width."  *'  The 
style  of  the  locks  and  the  luachincry  used  at  that  time  are 
worthy  of  description,  and  show  how  little  was  then  known 
of  the  proper  structure  of  canals.  At  tlie  jtoint  where  boats 
were  to  be  lowered  and  elevated  was  a  long  inclined  ]>Iane. 
traversed  by  an  immense  car  of  the  width  of  the  canal,  and 
of  sufficient  length  to  take  in  a  boat  or  a  section  of  a  raft. 
At  the  top  of  this  inclined  plane  were  two  large  water- 
wheels,  one  on  cither  side  of  the  canal,  which  furnished,  by 
the  aid  of  the  water  of  the  canal,  the  power  for  elevating 
the  car  and  for  balancing  and  controlling  it  in  its  descent. 
At  the  foot  of  the  inclined  plane  the  car  descended  into  the 
water  r)f  the  canal,  becoming  entirely  submerged.  A  boat 
ascending  the  river  and  passing  into  the  canal  would  be 
floated  directly  over  and  into  the  car,  the  brim  of  the  lat- 
ter, of  course,  being  gauged  to  a  water-level  by  its  eleva- 
tion aft  in  proportion  to  the  angle  of  inclination  of  tho 
traverse  way.  The  boat  being  secure  in  the  i^ar,  the  water 
was  let  upon  the  water-wheels,  which,  by  their  common 
shaft,  were  attached  to  the  car  through  two  immonso  cables, 
and  thus,  winding  the  eables,  the  car  was  drawn  up  to  a 
proper  point,  when  the  boat  passed  out  into  the  canal  above, 
Tlie  reverse  r)f  this  ojjeration,  readily  comprehended  by  the 
reader,  transferred  a  boat  or  the  section  of  a  raft  from  above 
downward."  The  canal  was  subsei|uently  lowercil  four 
feet,  the  cars  and  cables  diseardcd,  and  the  orclinary 
canal-lock  introduced,  under  tho  direction  of  Ariel  Coolcy, 


a  man  of  a  great  deal  of  energy  and  ingenuity.  "The 
construction  of  the  dam  at  Montague  was  first  attempted 
some  2  miles  below  the  falls,  at  Smead's  Island,  by  Capt. 
Elisha  Mack  of  Montiigue,  who  operated  either  as  engineer 
for  the  corporation  or  a  contractor  for  its  work.  After  a 
season  of  unsuccessful  efl'ort  the  point  was  abandoned, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  water."  ,  .  ,  **  In 
1793,  Capt.  Mack  succeeded  in  constructing  a  dam  at 
Turner's  Falls.  It  stood  one  year  on  trial,  as  it  was  doubt- 
ed whether  it  would  be  able  to  \vithstand  the  spring  fresh- 
ets, but  it  sustained  the  test.  In  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing year  the  canal  was  commenced,  but  it  was  not  com- 
pleted for  the  jjassage  of  rafts  and  boats  until  two  or  three 
years  afterwanl.  In  the  mean  time,  the  lumbermen  were 
obliged  to  '  draw  by,'  or  take  their  raft-boxes  in  pieces 
above  the  dam,  and  cart  them  to  a  point  below,  where 
they  were  again  committed  to  the  river,  and  reconstructed 
for  the  remaining  passage  downward.  This  canal  is 
three  miles  in  length."  (Holland's  Hlstorif  of  Wcntern 
ManHitchusettn.)  These  works  arc  nnw  used  only  for  water- 
power.  The  valley  of  the  Mohawk.  aff"ording  opportunity 
for  connecting  the  lakes  and  the  Hudson,  early  attracted 
attention.  Gen.  Washington  examined  it  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary war.  In  1792  the  Western  Inland  Naviga- 
tion Lock  Co.  was  formed.  By  17'.'7  they  had  com]>Ieted 
6  miles  of  canals  around  rapids  on  the  Mohawk,  making 
a  passage  for  15-ton  boats  from  above  Little  P'alls  to  Lake 
Ontario.  The  State  of  New  York  bought  their  works.  In 
ISOS.  Simeon  De  Witt,  the  surveyor-general  of  New  York, 
was  directed  to  survey  a  route  for  a  canal  from  the  Hudson 
to  Lake  Erie.  James  Geddes,  the  first  engineer  appointed 
by  him,  made  his  report  on  Jan.  20,  1809,  on  canal  routes 
from  Oneida  Lake  to  Oswego  and  to  Lake  Erie.  On  Mar. 
13,  1810,  the  legislature  appointed  a  canal  commission  of 
seven  members,  at  the  head  of  which  was  (iouverneur 
Morris,  to  whom  is  attributed  the  first  suggestion  of  the 
Erie  Canal  in  IS03.  These  commissioners  made  several 
reports,  but  no  decisive  action  was  taken  until  Apr.  7,  1816, 
when  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  construction  of  the 
Erie  and  Champlain  canals.  The  first  ground  was  broken 
at  Rome,  N.  Y..  July  4,  1817,  and  the  canal  was  opened  on 
Nov.  4,  1825,  from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  352  miles.  (See 
Clinton,  De  Witt.)  As  first  constructed,  it  was  40  feet 
wide  at  top,  4  feet  deep,  and  was  navigable  for  7fi-ton 
boats.  Between  1835  and  18G2  it  was  enlarged,  and  is  now 
generally  70  feet  wide,  7  feet  deep,  and  navigable  for  boats 
of  240  tons  burden.  Before  the  construction  of  this  work 
the  time  occupied  between  Buffalo  and  Albany  was  20  days, 
and  the  cost  of  freight  SlOO  per  ton.  The  opening  of  the 
canal  reduced  the  time  to  ten  days,  and  the  cost  to  SIO  per 
ton.  and  afterward  to  $3  per  ton,  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York.  An  immense  impetus  was  given  to  the  cause  of  in- 
ternal improvements,  and  enormous  projects  were  under- 
taken by  several  of  the  States.  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land began  to  connect  their  tidewaters  with  the  Ohio  River; 
Virginia  undertook  the  construction  of  two  canals  from 
Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  Ohio  ;  Ohio  and  Indiana  strove  to 
connect  the  lakes  with  the  Ohio  River,  and  Illinois  to  join 
the  lakes  and  the  Mississippi. 

Several  canals  in  Pennsylvania  had  been  undertaken  by 
private  companies  between  1790  and  181fi,  but  little  was 
done  by  them.  Between  1816  and  1824  the  Union  Canal, 
82  miles  long,  from  Reading  to  Miildletown  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, was  constructed.  In  1826  the  State  began  the  con- 
struction of  water-routes  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia 
and  to  Lake  Erie,  and  built  608  miles  of  canals  and  navi- 
gable feeders.  The  main  route  across  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains was  broken  by  a  portage  railroad  37  miles  long,  and 
the  eastern  terminus  was  on  tho  Susquehanna,  82  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  The  improvement  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Lehigh  River  was  caused  by  the  necessity  for  cheap 
transportation  of  coal  to  tidewater.  Two  iron  manufac- 
turers at  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  near  Philadcl]>hia,  discov- 
ered in  1817  that  anthracite  coal  could  be  n.ade  available 
for  smelting,  and  to  obtain  a  supply  cheaply  leased  a  large 
tractof  coal-Iand  near  Mauch  CiiunU,  an<I  obtained  a  charter 
for  imjiroving  tho  Lehigh  Jtivcr.  Tliis  was  done  first  by 
wing-dams,  after\vard  by  pools  and  sluices,  the  coal  being 
carried  in  "  arks,"  which  were  built  in  tho  woods  and  bro- 
ken up  at  their  destination.  In  1827  the  State  began  tho 
Delaware  Division  Canal  from  Easton  to  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Lehigh  Company  constructed  a  slackwater  navigation 
by  dams  and  locks  from  Wliito  Haven  to  Eastern.  On  Juno 
4,  1802,  a  heavy  freshet  carried  away  eighteen  out  of  twenty 
dams  between  Mauch  (^hunk  and  Wliite  Haven,  and  these 
have  never  been  restored.  Below  Mauch  Chunk  the  dam- 
age done  was  repaired.  Tliero  weio  built  altogether  in 
Pennsylvania  974  miles  of  canal,  of  which  931  miles  are 
still  in  operation. 

Ohio  built  two  canals  of  liinitod  capacity  from  tlie  Ohio 
llivor  to  Lake  Eric,  and  others  of  minor  importance,  7U5 
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tniloH  in  1)11.  Inrliiiiiii,  (oniuintly  with  Ohio,  built  tho  Wa- 
banli  iiihI  Kii<i  (-iiniil  from  'l'<}|c(l(i  to  KvimMvitlc.  'Ifil  niilcH. 
MiHiiiHniit^cturiil  iiikI  nc^li'fTt  hiivt-  hroin^lit  iiiuc-h  of  thin  to 
ruin,  iin>l  llin  hiwi-r  |Mirtiun  of  it  hiin  bc-eti  fi»r  Homo  yc;iir« 
al)iiii(t<iiii!<l.  Ill  Vir^iniit.  II  hounl  of  )iti)tli(!  worlcH.  oHtiih- 
Ii^ti(!i|  in  IKIt'i,  t'lii-iuHhi'il  StiLtu  uiil  to  iiiltrriiiil  iiniirovc- 
im-ntH,  A  favoritd  [Hftjinrt  oilier  thi;  (Iiijh  oC  Wiishin^ton 
liiis  broil  a  wntdrrouto  I'nmi  thc.Iiinu-H  Kiver  to  thv  Oliio 
vi'd  tiio  Kuiiiiwhji.  (Soo  .Iamks  Uivku  ami  Kanawma 
Canai,.)  TliiH  rrtiitn  is  thi'  iiiunt  iiii|mrtant  one  tor  wiiIlt- 
tnuipt)iorlatiiin  li<>t\v(-t'n  the  Wi-xtiuxl  Oiv  Athuilio  Houhoitrd 
firmtli  ol"  thi!  Krio  Ciinal.  It  In  ptniliarly  valuahlf  from  tho 
fact  tliat  it  \vi)iil(l  hi)  availabh!  at  thu  HcaMon  of  tho  year 
when  tho  nonl  l'(»r  tranHportntion  of  WnHtorn  |ir"iliictH  in 
jfroiitost  ami  Iho  .Vnrlhorii  wiilor-roiitofl  are  o1on(mI  l»y  ioo. 
It  invoIvoM  (ho  |tior<'iiif^  <it"  tho  Inr^;of*t  tunnel  over  yot  pro- 
jei'led.  Tit  niilow  hin^,  under  tho  Tuckalioc  and  Kati«  motin- 
tnlnn,at  itn  olovation  of  1700  feet  above  tho  sea.  An  com- 
|Kiroi|  wilh  a  ilntiblotrack  froij;ht  railroa*!  ovor  tho  canio 
roiito,  whih!  thti  oost  of  tlio  walor-lino  woiihi  ho  (ioiihlo.  Itn 
oiirryin;:^  capiicity  would  bo  iiImo  duuble,  and  tlic  inaJnto- 
nanoo  and  running  oxponson  letiH. 

Ono  of  tiio  very  eiirliont  projcots  was  tho  connoction  of 
tho  I'otoinao  and  Ohio  rivort*  by  a  naviKabhi  canal;  and 
(ho  iinprovoiuoiit  of  lln^  INitoimic  River  (naviKahlc  by 
nhipM  to  (ioorgotown)  to  tho  foot  of  the  Alloj^hanioM  wan 
ono  of  tho  first  (»te]i«  coiiHidercd.  In  tho  year  l7Mt  a  char- 
ter was  gruntod  for  this  purpo(*e  by  Maryland  and  Virjjinia 
conjointly  ;  a  coiupany  was  orKanized,  which  up  to  the  year 
IKU'J  had'oxpondod  .$7:UI.0(HI  in  looks,  dams,  etc  Tho  re- 
sult, hovvovor,  was  unsatisfactory,  iind  after  a  prolonged 
invostigntiun  tho  subs(ilution  of  an  independent  cannl 
from  (leorKctown  to  Cumborlnnd  was  rcoommcnded  (182^) 
by  tho  en-iinoers,  3\Ics8rs.  Mo<)ro  iind  Brijigs,  appointed  by 
the  two  States,  |S2  miles  lonj;,  ;iO  feet  wide  at  surface,  and 
.'I  feet  deep,  with  (i.'t  locks,  at  an  estimated  cost  of :?!, 575, 01(4, 
About  this  timo  the  general  f^ovornment  inaugurated  its 
wo-oiillcd  system  of  internal  improvements  by  act  of  Apr. 
liO.  IS2(.  tlic  first  measure  of  whitdi  was  the  creation  of  a 
board  of  onj!;ineers  fctr  internal  imjirovcments,  cunsistinfj; 
of  two  (listin;;uished  ofliccrs  of  tlie  corps  of  engineers  and 
ono  civil  ongiiiocr,  whose  principal  work  in  the  years  IS2-t- 
25  was  upon  this  jirojcct.  Tho  entire  route  to  tho  Ohio  at 
IMttsburg  was  surveyed,  and  tho  board  ronrlercd  a  report 
Oct.  2;i,  lS2fi,  embracing  tho  following  general  results:  Kast- 
cr»  division,  from  tJcorgetown  to  Cuinherland,  ISO  miles, 
5'IS  feet  ascont.  locks  74  ;  estimiitcd  cost.  $S,177.0SI.  Middle 
division,  Cumberland  to  the.  Youghiogheny,  70  miles,  with 
ascent  and  descent  of  lUfil  feet,  locks  240,  a  tunnel  4 
miles  long  ;  cost,  $10,028,000.  Western  division,  to  Pitts- 
burg. MJl  miles,  descent  OIK  feet,  locks  7S  ;  cost,  :?*. 1 70,000. 
Canal  to  be  IS  feet  and  .'i.'!  feet  wide  at  surface  and  hnttom,  5 
feet  deep.  The  amount  of  money  requircil  was  inordinate 
fur  that  early  day.  It  was  urged  that  tho  estimates  were 
too  high,  and  that  for  the  eastern  division  was  revised  by 
Messrs.  (Jeddes  and  Koborts.  who  cut  it  down  to  $4,400,000. 
Congress  then  {IS2'J)  authorized  a  subscription  for  10,000 
shares  of  stock:  the  city  of  Washington,  lO.OUO;  George- 
town  and  Alexandria,  5000;  and  the  States  of  Maryland 
ancl  Virginia,  "ISj'i  shares;  the  remainder  being  taken  by 
individuals.  Tho  first  blow  struck  feu-  the  actual  construc- 
ti<»n  was  July  4,  1S2S.  by  the  President  of  tho  V.  S.,  John 
t^uincy  Adams.  Under  tho  revised  plans  of  the  engineers 
last  mentioned  tho  dimensions  were  increased  to  60  and 
42  feet  surface  ami  bottom  width,  depth  to  l\  feet.  It  was 
decided  in  1S2H  to  extend  the  canal  to  Alexandria.  Tho 
a«|ueiluet  by  which  it  was  carried  across  the  Potomac  at 
Georgetown,  constructed  {IS;j2-40)  under  direction  of 
Major  TurnbuU,  V.  S.  Engineers,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  engineering  constructions  at  that  date  unilor- 
takcu  in  this  country.  The  main  portion  consists  of  a 
wooden  trunk  resting  on  twelve  masonry  piers  founded  by 
eollcr-«lams  on  rock  averaging  2S  feet,  and  toward  the  west- 
ern shore  40  feet,  below  the  surface,  covered  by  15  to  20  feet 
of  mud.  (See  JiepnvtH  nn  the  Constntctinu  i'/  Pi'rrn  of  the 
A'litri/inf,  etc.)  Up  to  the  year  1S45  there  had  been  ex- 
pended on  tho  canal  $9.5(12. ;i45,  and  subsequently  about 
5.1,500,000;  besidos.chargesof  interest,  loss  on  sale  of  bonds, 
have  oarricil  the  aggregate  expenditure  to  $15,000,000  and 
upward.  Its  main  business  has  been  the  transport  of  coal 
to  tide-water  at  tloorgctown.  of  which  it  transports  by 
recent  statements  {/*u.,r'»  MuniKtf)  about  750,000  tons  per 
annum.  The  Kaltimorc  and  Ohio  H.  K.  transports  double 
that  quantity.  Recent  surveys  have  been  made  to  deter- 
mine tho  practicability  and  cost  of  carrying  out  the  orig- 
inal project,  continuing  the  canal  to  Pittsburg,  and  mak- 
ing this  one  of  the  great  t/mnuffi  liiie^  of  transportation, 
showing  that  this  route  can  be  made  available  by  using  in- 
clined planes  in  place  of  locks,  and  piercing  a  tunnel  -l-j^n^g 
miles  long  at  an  elevation  of  1944  feet  above  tide-water. 
From  the  summit  the  descent  to  tho  westward  would  bo 
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navigation. 

In  the  early  yoarfl  of  WcNtern  Hcltlemcnt,  when  the  groat 
rivorH  formed  the  oiiii/  vehicle  of  tranHportution,  un  obMlruc- 
titin  to  navigation  mo  grave  uh  that  made  by  tho  rapidx 
known  as  tho  KalU  of  the  Ohio  at  liouinville  could  nift  fail 
to  eompol  early  attention.  In  IK25  the  Slato  of  Koiiliicky 
authori/cd  a  [irivati'  <'orporatton  toeonHtruct  a  lateral  canal 
(known  us  th<?  Luuimiittr  utut  I*urlhiuit),  which  waM  com- 
pleted in  IK.'IO  at  a  cowl  of  about  $1,000,000.  Length.  I  ^„ 
mih-H  ;  width,  01  foot ;  with  three  lookfi,  each  200  feet  long 
and  50  feet  wide;  lift,  Hi(  firot.  In  IHOO  an  enlargement, 
planned  by  T.  K.  Soowden,  wim  undertaken,  and  $1,800,000 
expended,  the  civil  war  interrupting  the  work.  The  Ohio 
being  a  great  national  highway,  thlH  wi>rk  wan  deemed  a 
jiropor  objiM-l  for  govern  mental  earc,  and  in  1808  waM 
placed  in  charge  of  the  rhief  of  enginecm  IT.  fi.  A.,  and 
carried  on  by  appropriations  of  public  money  by  Congrcpm. 
A  new  enlarged  canal  was  opened  to  navigation  in  Feb., 
IK72,  and  entirely  oomploted  Nov.,  Ih7;{  ;  the  extra  eo^t  of 
enlargement  (including  tho  $1,800,000  already  mentioned) 
was  $:t,250,000. 

Tho  present  canal  leaved  the  Ohio  Uiver  in  front  of  tho 
city  of  Ijouisville.  |)asses  in  a  weHl4-rIy  direction  around  tho 
falls,  ancl  enters  tho  river  just  abrivo  Portland.  Ky.  Uh 
length  is  'l^Q  miles,  and  its  gen<Tal  width  J<0}  feet.  Tho 
upper  entrance  is  400  feet  wide,  and  suitable  turn-out 
basins  arc  provided.  A  dam  on  the  crest  of  the  falls  will 
give,  when  oomploted.  a  minimum  depth  in  the  cnicil  of  0 
icct.  'i  he  depth  deponfls  u|ion  the  htage  of  water  in  the 
river;  the  least  depth  being  G  feet,  an(|  the  grealei-t  depth 
known  about  42  feet  H  inches.  Tho  great  expense  of  this 
work  is  iluc  to  tho  fact  that  its  bed  is  cut  through  hard 
limestone  rock,  and  its  siiles  aro  protected  by  stone  walls, 
above  which  rise  earthen  parapols  to  a  height  of  44  feet 
above  canal  bottom  and  \\  feet  above  highest  known 
flood.  A  set  of  guard-gates  at  tho  head  provides  for  shut- 
ting off  wjitor  when  necessary.  At  the  lower  end  are  tho 
old  locks,  still  fireserved  as  <iriginally  constructed,  and  the 
two  new  locks  which  f(trm  tho  outlet  of  a  short  branoh. 
These  new  locks  arc  the  pi*»ncers  of  their  size  in  the  world  ; 
they  have  lifts  of  12  and  14  feet,  their  length  between 
mitrc-posts  is  372  feet,  available  length  .'i.'i5  feet,  width  80 
feet. 

Tho  guard-  or  flood-gates  nt  tho  head  of  the  locks  are  475 
feet  long  and  40  feet  11  Inches  high.  The  upper  lift-gates 
are  47H  feet  long.  24J  feet  high,  and  built  of  a  combination 
of  oak  and  pine.  The  middle  and  lower  lift-gates  are 
47ii  ft^f^t  hmg,  .'{1  foct  2'i  inches  and  27  feet  2  inches  high, 
respectively.  They  arc  built  entirely  of  oak.  except 
planking,  which  is  of  pine.  The  heavy  pressure  brought 
on  these  gates  and  their  enormous  size  (the  weight  of 
each  in  the  middle  set  being  8U  tons)  necessitate  gicat 
strength. 

Kxcept  during  high  water,  when  there  are  ten  feet  or 
more  at  the  head  of  tho  falls,  the  entire  commerce  of  tho 
Ohio  River  passes  through  tho  canal.  During  the  year 
1875,  2SS0  boats  passed  through  the  locks. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  bays  were  at  an  early 
day  connected  by  a  canol  through  Delaware  20  miles  long. 
This  work  was  aided  by  the  l'.  S.  government.  In  New 
Jersey  the  Delaware  and  Haritan  Canal,  built  in  18;J1-.'U, 
4;i  miles  long,  connects  Delaware  and  Haritan  rivers,  mak- 
ing an  inland  navigation  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia. 
The  Morris  Canal.  101  miles  long,  built  about  IS.'JO,  con- 
nects the  coal -regions  of  Pennsylvania  with  New  York 
harbor.  (For  account  of  tliis  canal  and  its  iitctiunf  pluunt 
see  Ai'PKNDix.)  In  the  Southern  States  there  are  no  im- 
portant canals,  though  about  260  miles  in  all  have  been 
built.  (See  Illinois  and  MiniifiAN  Canal,  by  W.  H. 
Swift;  Canals  ov  Canai>a.  by  A.  J.  Hisskll:  and  James 
UivKii  AND  Kanawha  Canal,  by  J.  tt.  IlARNAnn.) 

The  speculation  in  canals  which  began  in  1820-21  was 
chocked  by  the  introduction  of  railroads,  and  of  more  than 
5000  miles  projected  and  begun,  less  than  ;iO0O  were  built. 
A  very  small  j»roporti(m  of  these  have  paid  interest  on  the 
niimoy  invested.  Tho  New  York  State  canals  wore  built  by 
the  State  government.  Of  900  miles  built.  500  miles  are 
operated  at  a  loss,  the  current  expenses  being  in  excess  of 
the  tolls.  The  net  profits  of  all  the  canals  during  the  20 
years  cn<ling  IS72  were  equivalent  to  an  annual  dividend 
of  .'?Y^  per  cent,  per  annum  on  their  cost.  During  the 
same  period  the  Krie  Canal  proper  paid  4  per  cent,  on  its 
cost,  and  for  the  whole  52  years  of  its  operation  has  paid 
3i  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  cost  of  construction.  The 
actual  expense  of  the  canals  to  the  State  up  to  Oct.  1. 
1875,  has  been  $2S, 590,228  in  excess  of  all  revenue  derived 
therefrom.  This  sum  represents  tho  premium  which  the 
people  of  New  York  have  paid  in  taxes  to  secure  and  en- 
courage the  use  of  these  waterways  for  purposes  of  trans- 
portation— the  equivalent  of  an  annual  subsidy  of  over 
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$560,000.  The  Ohio  canals,  built  by  the  State  government, 
were  a  continual  gource  of  expense,  and  in  1861  were 
leased  to  private  parties  for  an  annual  rental  of  about  one- 
tenth  of  1  per  cent,  on  their  cost. 

The  cause  of  the  failure  to  be  remunerative  of  through 
routes  of  canal  transportation  has  apparently  been  the  insuf- 
ficient channel  dimensions  which  for  economy  were  given 
them,  and  the  consequent  small  loads  which  could  be  carried. 
Experience  has  proved  that  with  an  enlarged  section  of 
canal  prism,  accommodating  larger  boats,  the  carrying 
capacity  is  three  times  as  great,  while  the  towing  expenses 
are  increased  less  than  50  per  cent.,  making  the  cost  per 
ton  per  mile  on  a  large  canal  4U  per  cent,  of  what  it  is  on 
a  small  one.  The  carrying  capacity  of  a  canal  accommo- 
dating boats  of  a  given  size  depends  upon  the  number  of 
lockages  which  can  be  made  in  a  given  time.  Increase  of 
speed  between  the  locks,  while  it  lessens  the  time  of  transit 
on  a  canal  worked  to  less  than  its  maximum  capacity,  will 
not  increase  the  volume  of  traffic.  It  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance, therefore,  that  the  time  of  lockage  should  be  de- 
creased. Practically,  the  former  consideration  is  first  at- 
tended to.  however,  as  no  canals  are  as  yet  worked  to  their 
full  capacity.  The  economical  rate  of  speed  for  boats 
towed  by  horses  is  two  miles  per  hour.  The  time  lost  by 
slowing  up  on  approaching  locks,  the  stoppage  in  locks, 
and  the  getting  under  way  again  reduces  the  average  rate 
of  speed  to  1.7  miles  per  hour.  The  first  cause  of  detention 
at  locks  cannot  be  avoided.  For  lessening  the  second  and 
third,  the  use  of  inclined  planes  instead  of  locks,  up  which 
the  boats  are  drawn  by  machinery,  and  passing  over  a 
summit  descend  into  the  upper  level  with  an  initial  velocity 
greater  than  the  average,  has  been  found  effective  on  the 
Morris  Canal  in  New  Jersey.  Inclined  planes  instead  of 
locks  were  used  in  England  on  the  Ketling  Canal  in  1789. 
High  velocities  between  locks  have  not  been  attained,  the 
chief  obstacle  thereto  being  the  greatly-increased  tractive 
force  required.  A  method  of  ])ropulsion  used  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  in  Belgium  and  France  is  by  an  endless  chain 
along  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  driven  by  stationary  engines. 
To  this  chain  the  boats  are  attached.  It  is  alleged  that 
this  method  cannot  be  advantageously  used  on  the  U.  S. 
canals,  where  the  curves  are  much  more  frequent  and  sharp 
than  in  those  of  the  countries  where  the  system  has  been 
successfully  applied.  Another  method  recently  introduced 
on  some  Belgian  canals  is  by  a  locomotive  on  the  towpath, 
running  on  a  single  rail.  When  two  boats  meet  they  ex- 
change locomotives,  the  latter  returning  until  another  boat 
is  met.  In  the  U.  S.  steam  propellers  have  been  used  for 
some  years  on  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal.  In  1871 
the  New  York  legislature  offered  rewards  for  the  best  mo- 
tive-power other  than  animals  for  propulsion  of  boats  on 
canals,  excluding  the  Belgian  system  ;  700  communications 
were  received  in  reply,  resulting  in  twelve  steamers  being 
jilaced  on  the  canal  for  trial,  of  which  three  fulfilled 
the  first  test  required.  The  result  of  experiments  was  so 
satisfactory  that  a  number  of  self-propelling  boats  are  now 
on  the  New  York  canals,  running  at  an  average  rate  of 
speed  of  25  miles  per  hour,  including  detentions. 

The  means  of  transportation  of  the  products  of  the 
Western  States  to  the  seaboard  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  of  those  products.  In  consequence,  the  ex- 
isting lines  have  been  overcrowded,  freights  have  been 
carried  at  less  than  remunerative  prices,  and  yet  great 
quantities  of  produce  have  been  unable  to  reach  a  market 
at  all,  causing  demands  from  the  producers  for  more  trans- 
portation facilities  and  cheaper  rates.  A  committee  of  the 
U.  S.  Senate  made  on  Dec.  5,  1873,  an  exhaustive  report 
on  this  subject,  recognizing  the  ncces^^ity  for  additional 
routes  from  the  West  to  the  ocean,  and  recommending  the 
examination  of  four  routes  as  the  most  feasible  and  ad- 
vantageous channels  of  commerce. 

The  cost  of  transportation  by  steam  on  canals  is  now 
reduced  to  less  than  .1  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  The  cost 
of  througli  transportatitm  on  railroads  is  7  mills  ]jer  ton 
per  mile.  These  jirices  do  not  include  the  interest  on 
capital,  nor  profits.  Both  may  bo  reduced  somewhat  by 
good  management,  but  the  prr>portion  between  tlie  two 
cannot  be  much  changed.  (For  Smii'-Canals  see  that  head  : 
a!ao  Caledonian  Canal,  North  lioLLANn  Canal,  Noiith 
Ska  Canal.)  J.  J.  R.  iJuor.s. 

Navigation,  Inland  (Rivers  and  liakos).  There 
in  no  portion  of  the  w<trld"s  surface  that  has  been  favored 
by  nature  with  a  belter  system  of  inland  water-communi- 
cation than  that  part  of  tlic  North  American  continent 
which  is  included  within  the  limits  of  the  U.  S.  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Wholly  within  the  U.  S.  is  the  mag- 
nificent combination  of  the  Mississijjpi  and  its  tributaries, 
several  of  which,  such  as  the  <»liio,  tho  Missouri,  the  Ar- 
kansas, and  tho  Kcd,  aro  in  themselves  great  rivers,  as  in- 
deed are  tho  Tennesfce,  tho  Cumberland,  tho  Kanawha, 
tho  Alleghany^  and    the  Munongahela,  all  of  which  uro 


tributaries  to  a  tributary,  the  Ohio.  Partly  in  the  U.  S. 
and  partly  in  Canada  is  the  magnificent  chain  of  fresh- 
water lakes,  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  Erie,  and  On- 
tario, which  empty  into  the  ocean  through  the  great  river 
St.  Lawrence,  navigable  for  ocean-vessels  to  the  wharves 
of  Montreal. 

Jiiver  Nai^t'fjation. — The  lengths  of  the  Mississippi  and 
its  chief  tributaries  are  as  follows:  main  Mississipjti,  12G3 
miles;  Missouri,  2008;  upper  Mississippi,  1380;  Ohio, 
1205;  Arkansas,  1514;  Red  River,  1200.  The  total  area 
drained  by  the  Mississippi  is  1,244,000  sq.  m.,  which  is 
more  than  that  of  all  Europe,  omitting  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  Norway.  Almost  the  entire  area  of  the  U.  S.  lying 
between  the  Alleghany  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  drains 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through  the  Mississippi,  and  a 
large  portion  of  this  area  is  thus  made  accessible  to  water- 
craft.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  all  the  tribu- 
taries from  the  West  flow  for  a  considerable  distance 
through  dry  or  desert  lands,  and  as  a  rule  these  tribu- 
taries are  unnavigable  except  after  they  have  entered 
more  fertile  regions.  The  Missouri,  though  much  longer, 
is  less  navigable  than  either  the  Ohio  or  the  upper  Missis- 
si])pi,  and  none  of  its  tributaries,  except  the  Yellowstone 
and  the  Osage,  are  navigable  at  all,  and  they  only  par- 
tially. The  heads  of  navigation  during  ordinary  low  stages 
are  Sioux  City  on  the  Missouri,  St.  Paul  on  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Pittsburg  on  the  Ohio,  though  none  of  these 
points  can  be  reached  at  such  stages  by  the  large  boats  that 
run  between  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis  or  Cincinnati.  The 
Ohio  has  the  largest  commerce,  and  it  consists  chiefly  of 
iron  and  its  products,  salt,  lumber,  petroleum,  furniture, 
pork,  liquors,  groceries,  and  coal.  On  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi the  chief  articles  of  commerce  are  lumber,  grain,  flour, 
pork,  and  groceries.  On  the  Missouri  commerce  by  river 
has  nearly  died  out,  but  above  Sioux  City  there  is  during 
the  spring  a  heavy  traffic  in  merchandise  for  the  Montana 
mines.  On  the  main  Mississijipi  the  down-stream  freight 
is  composed  of  grain  and  other  Northern  products,  and  tho 
up-stream  of  sugar,  molasses,  cotton,  tropical  fruits,  and 
of  coffee  and  other  foreign  products  im])orted  through  New 
Orleans.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  com- 
merce, as  no  accurate  records  are  attainable,  but  the  best 
authorities  place  that  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries  at 
§700,000.000,  and  put  tho  whole  commerce  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  tributaries  in  round  numbers  at  $2,000,000,000. 
Of  late  years  the  character  of  Western  river  commerce  has 
materially  changed.  The  multiplication  of  railroads  has 
greatly  reduced  the  passenger  travel  by  river,  and  steam- 
boats are  seldom  used  except  for  pleasure  and  to  reach 
towns  not  yet  touched  by  railroad  lines.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  commerce  in  heavy  commodities,  especially  in 
coal  on  the  Ohio,  has  greatly  increased,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  100,000,000  bushels  of  coal  annually  pass  Cincinnati, 
of  which  about  half  comes  from  Pittsburg,  and  the  re- 
mainder from  the  mines  on  the  Kanawha  and  on  the  Ohio 
itself.  This  coal  is  all  brought  out  in  coal-boats  and 
barges,  which  are  made  up  into  fleets  and  pushed  down- 
stream by  towboats  whenever  there  is  0  feet  or  more  of 
water  in  the  channel.  The  records  show  that  on  an  aver- 
age such  a  stage  or  higher  may  be  expeiJted  at  Pittsburg 
for  163  days  in  the  year.  During  lower  stages  tho  coal- 
barges  lie  in  harbor  waiting  for  a  rise.  A  anxX-fxtat  is  a 
rectangular  box  with  strong  bottom  ami  light  sides,  20  feet 
wide  and  170  feet  long,  and  carrying  about  22,000  bushels, 
or  850  tons,  on  a  draught  of  7  feet.  Such  boats  require  8 
feet  of  water  in  the  channel.  They  seldom  return,  but  are 
usually  broken  up  and  sold  for  lumber.  CoaA-im-t/cs  have 
a  scow-bow  at  each  end.  antl  their  sides  are  solidly  built 
up  of  8-inch  timber.  Their  average  size  is  130  by  25,  and 
they  carry  11,000  bushels,  or  425  tons.  An  ordinary  tow 
from  Pittsburg  to  Louisville  consists  of  from  ten  to  six- 
teen barges,  carrying  from  4250  to  0800  tons,  and  ]»uslicd 
by  a  single  towboat.  At  Louisville  the  tows  for  towns  be- 
low arc  usually  doubled  in  size.  The  largest  recorded  tuw 
was  taken  to  New  Orleans  by  tho  steamer  Ajax,  and  con- 
sisted of  32  coal  boats  and  barges,  whose  total  contents 
aggregated  21,400  tons,  and  covered  a  surface,  including 
towboat,  of  very  nearly  3  acres.  At  10  tons  to  a  ear,  this 
amount  of  coal  would  have  required  2140  railroad  cars  for 
its  transportation. 

A  large  commerce,  ospocially  on  the  Mississippi,  is  car- 
ried on  in  "  moilcl  barges,"  or  barges  with  regularly  mod- 
elled double-end  bulls.  Those  barges  arc  formed  into  fleets 
and  pushed  by  powerful  towboats.  They  have  but  one 
detdt,  and  this  i.s  usually  covered  over  by  a  house  or  cargo- 
box.  They  aro  muuh  usetl  for  tho  transportation  of  grain 
in  bulk.  Of  late  years  a  number  of  freight-steamers  have 
been  built  which  are  fully  supplied  with  machinery  for 
handling  freight,  but  aro  entirely  without  accommoilation 
for  passengers.  These  steamboats  are  said  to  pay  very 
well,  while  as  a  rule  passi-ugfir-stcamboats  do  not,  thus 


sliowiri!;  thiit  rtv«^r  Iriiftli!  will  noon,  in  ntl  prohahility,  \ni 
ci)n!iiH'<l  to  till-  tniiiMportiition  uf  I)ulky  nrlii-U-n  of  frcij^ht. 
On  Llu!  Ohio  tln!  nirtinj;  «»t' timber  \n  unmiUy  tiouu  by  lloal- 
ill);  with  thi:  nirnnt  :  on  thu  ii[ii)er  Mi(ii)iii8i|)i)i  rufts  aro 
j^diuMiilly  |>iiHh(Ml  by  Hiiiiill  HtuuiiiuoiUM. 

The  oirn-ial  (*latij<tioM  lor  thii  yviir  t-nJinf;  Juno  P,0,  187/1, 
hhuw  Mmt  the  cuniimjico  of  the  Western  rivorn  wu»  eurricd 
on  by 

21'J  nnfllnK  vfUHelM,  of. :f,^21  tonn. 

I07(ui(uiiiboft(» 2:ifl,:ti:t   " 

M'l  bar^va n'J.Xtl    " 

2124  41K,<J(1.3  tons. 

Tho  cslimatoel  nvora(;o  ooul  of  trannportinn  fr(i);bt  fothcr 
tliiin  i!oiLl)(.n  thr  Wtirtlern  rivrrn  is  (  iiiillM  por  t«tn  \>vr  iiiilo. 
The  coMi  of  tnin^|iortinK  «o»tl  varies  from  livo  lhir<Ks  of  a 
mill  to  2  inillH,  tho  t;roiitor  price  corresponding  to  tho 
shorter  diMtunco. 

/>*(/■<•  Naif^iitt'on. — Tho  Inrgor  portion  of  tho  enormous 
HiirphM  of  jirain  that  in  ruicetl  in  the  SliitcH  bonlerinj?  on 
and  \V.  of  tlio  MiH^'i.xHippi  is  curried  to  ti<le  water  by  way 
of  tlie  i^rciit  laUoM.  Kroni  ChieaKC)  or  Milwaukee  the  route 
\!t  throu;;h  LakoM  Mti'hij^an,  Murtin,  and  St.  (.'lair  to  the  K. 
end  of  liake  Krio.  The  slatisties  of  1H72  nhow  that  of  the 
OS.OOll.tMHI  bu^thelsof  ^'raiii  that  arrived  by  water.  47.7.'iO.I)00. 
or  7fl  per  cent.,  went  !•'.  by  the  Krie  i'anal  from  HufTalo. 
and  tliat  of  the  reinaiiiin«4  ■'!!)  per  eent.  which  pa!<8ed  into 
Lake  Ontario  by  tlie  Welland  Canal,  1  l,.'i:t:t.lMMI.  or  21  per 
cent.,  deseendod  tho  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal,  6  per  cent. 
went  Kast  from  Oswej^o  by  rail,  and  .'t  per  cent,  by  water 
throu;;h  the  Oswego  bnineb  of  the  Krio  Canal.  It  is  proper 
to  state  lliut  during;  the  saint*  iiine  the  railroads  transported 
to  the  Allantie  I0'.l.i)00.t)lllt  bushels  of  Rrain,  or  about  twice 
as  niiieh  aa  tho  water-lines,  and  that  tho  railroads  arc  an- 
nually increasing  these  fij;ures,owinj;  chiefly  to  tho  greater 
oonvcnicneo  of  receipt  and  delivery  and  greater  speeil  of 
transport.  The  average  rate  in  IS7.>  of  transportation  of 
prain  by  water  wa«  7h  cents  per  bushel  from  Chicago  to 
Itufl'ato,  and  \'A\  cents  from  Chicago  to  Oswego,  These  are 
equivalent  to  'JJ  and  .'IJ  mills  per  ton  per  mile  reapcctively. 

IJeside.s  grain,  there  is  a  heavy  business  in  lumber,  coal, 
salt.  irc)n  ore,  anil  manufactured  iron.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  I.S72  there  passed  I)etn)it  y72,()lM).n()0  feet  of  lumber. 
1.100.000  innf  of  coal,  somewhat  more  than  1.000.000  tons 
of  crude  and  manufactured  iron,  and  nearly  1,00(1,000  tons 
of  general  merehandise:  the  total  commerce  ]tassing  De- 
troit being  over  0.000.000  tons,  earricl  in  22(15  vessels.  The 
lake  passenger  business  is  now  limited  to  places  inaccessi- 
ble by  railroad. 

In  1S7,'J  the  oommercc  of  tho  lakes  was  carried  on  by 

1710  sailing  vessels,  of. .130,7.^7  tons. 

8!tl  fiteam-vessels 202,:J07    '* 

19:t  barges 45. MO    " 

2794  587,234  tons. 

Tho  tonnage  on  the  northorn  lakes  is  steadily  increasing 
from  year  to  year. 

Other  liiverR  and  Lakes. — Besides  thcso  two  great  sys- 
tems of  inlan<l  navigation,  tliere  is  a  heavy  commerce  on 
the  Hudson  River,  some  of  which  is  local,  but  as  tlie  Hud- 
son is  the  direct  continuation  to  tho  sea  of  tho  Erie  Canal, 
tho  greater  portion  of  its  commerce  consists  of  freight  on 
its  way  to  New  York.  The  canal-boats  aro  made  up  into 
fleets  and  towed  by  powerful  towboats.  one  boat  frequently 
towing  tiiree  fleets — one  in  immediate  contact,  and  the 
other  two  at  Inng  distances  astern.  The  other  navigable 
waters  of  the  U.  S.  may  be  briefly  named:  The  Penobscot 
does  a  largo  lumber  business  below  TJangor.  The  Kennebec 
below  Augusta  has  a  liirgo  commerce  in  ice  and  lumber. 
The  t\innecticut  up  to  Hartford  h.ad  a  businc>!s  in  1S07  of 
r.lfi,000  tons  and  (kI.OOO  passengers.  The  Potomac  afl'ords 
transportation  to  large  quantities  of  coal  coming  from 
Western  Maryland  to  Georgetown  by  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal.  The  James  connects  at  Richmond  with  the 
James  River  and  Kanawha  Can.al.  and  has  a  large  com- 
niorco  in  grain,  tobacco,  and  other  Virginia  products.  The 
Alabama  River  and  its  branches  bring  out  each  year  a 
large  supply  of  cotton.  A  large  amount  of  business  is 
done  on  the  Sacramento  River  in  California,  but  its  amount 
is  not  reported.  The  commerce  of  the  San  Joaquin  is  re- 
ported at  400,000  tons  per  annum.  The  Columbia  River 
drains  an  immense  area,  but  its  navigation  is  impeded  by 
numerous  falls  and  raiiids:  only  18.000  tons  were  trans- 
ported on  it  in  1S74.  The  Willamette  River  afforded  trans- 
portation for  73.000  tons  during  the  year  ending  June  30. 
1875. 

TnRoi'GH  TnANSPonTATioN  RovTES. — A  committee  of  the 
XL  S.  Senate,  appointed  in  Dec.  1S72,  in  obedience  to  the 
popular  demand  for  cheap  water-transportation,  recom- 
mended the  construction  or  improvement  of  a  number  of 
through  water-lines,  and  the  cost  of  these  improvements 
was  subsequently  carefully  determined  by  tho   U.  S.  en- 


ginccrn  in  charge.    Tho  routcK  and  estimated  coiU  oftheE^ 
linei  are  an  followH  : 

Mitaimiiftfii  /loute. — Tho  openinj(  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  »o  an  to  permit  tho  free  pHHnat^f.  of  vv.HPf.U  drawing  2m 
feet  (by  act  of  CongreuM  approved  Mar.  3,  IH7.'>,  Jamew  R. 
KadM  iH  authorized  to  cn?ate  and  maintain  a  ehunnel  out 
of  tho  South  PahK  of  the  .MiKninpippi,  having  the  ulti- 
mate flepth  of  .'to  feel):  conHtruction  of  rcHfrvuirit  at  the 
ttourecH  of  tho  river  (cdtimatod  coKt.  $488,661) ;  Improve- 
ment to  give  3  In  ,0  feet  above  the  FulU  of  Kt.  Anthony 
(cMtimated  cont,  $2,100.000) :  44  to  0  feet  from  FuIIk  of  St. 
Anthony  to  St.  houin  (eMtimated  coct  for  44  feet  from  FallM 
to  La  ('roMHc,  $34M,r.70:  for  fi  feet  at  Rock  Inland  Rap- 
ids, $2,404,000;  for  fi  feet  at  I»eii  Moinew  RapidH  Canal, 
${)63,I34;  for  ft  feet  between  mouth  of  lltinoin  and  St. 
Louis,  §1,000,000);  S  to  10  feel  from  St.  Louin  to  New 
Orleans  (estimated  cof«t  of  H  feet  from  St.  Kouin  to  (.'uiro, 
Sft.ltlO.OOO — no  engineer'H  estimate  below  Cairo;  commit- 
teo'M  estimate  from  St.  Louis  to  Now  Orleans,  $.*),000.000). 

iVorthrni  Route. — Improvement  of  Kox  and  WisoonKin 
rivers  «o  as  to  give  b  feet  from  the  MixfiiMMippi  to  (ireen 
Ray  (estimated  cost,  with  locks  14)0  by  W't  and  ft  feet  of 
water  on  Fox,  $3,000,000)  ;  con»>truction  of  a  eanal  from 
Rock  Island  on  tho  Mississippi  to  Hennepin  on  the  Illi- 
nois (estimated  cost,  with  locks  170  by  30,  f i,.'iM,000) ; 
enlargement  of  the  Krio  Canal  from  Ilufl'alo  to  Albany 
(estimated  cost,  on  supposition  that  only  one  set  of  locks 
is  enlarged  to  226  by  20.  $0,070,231 ) ;  enlargement  of  tho 
Oneida  Lake  Canal  from  Oswego  to  Albany  (estimated 
cost,  with  locks  1H6  by  20  anrl  It  feet  of  water,  $26,213,Si7) ; 
Cliamplain  (*anal,  from  Lake  Champlain  to  deep  water  on 
the  Hudson  (estimated  cost  for  u  canal  with  locks  270  by 
46  and  12  feet  of  water  between  Whitehall  and  Fort  Kd- 
ward,  and  f<»r  a  slackwater  thence  to  Albany,  $14,116,893). 
Total  cost  of  northorn  route.  $64, 14ft. OS  1. 

Central  /ioiitf. — Improvement  of  tho  Ohio  River  from 
Pittsburg  to  Cairo  so  as  to  give  0  to  7  feet  of  water  (esti- 
mated cost,  with  locks  fiSO  by  78  and  movable  dams, 
$40,000,000);  improvement  of  tho  Kanawhu  River  up  to 
Great  Falls,  so  as  to  give  6  feet  of  water  (estimated  cost, 
with  locks  300  by  60,  3  permanent  dams,  and  *J  movable 
ones,  $4,071,216) ;  a  connection  by  canal  or  freight-railway 
from  the  Kanawha  or  Ohio  to  tide- water  in  Virginia  (esti- 
mated cost  of  canal,  with  locks  120  by  20  and  7  feet  of 
water,  about  $66,000,000  (see  Jamks  RiVKit  ANt>  Kanawha 
Canai.)  ;  this  includes  a  summit-tunnel  7.H  miles  long  and 
tho  improvement  of  the  New  and  Kanawha  rivers;  the 
estiniatcd  cost  of  a  single-track  freight- rail  way  from 
Charleston  (<in  the  Kanawha)  to  Newport  News  (near  the 
mouth  of  the  James  Uivcr)  is  $30,364, 13ft,  without  equip- 
ment).    ToUi  cost  of  central  route,  $99,071,216. 

^'uttthern  Route. — Improvement  of  the  Tennessee  from 
its  mouth  to  Knoxvillc,  so  as  to  give  3  feet  in  low  water 
(engineer's  estimate  not  yet  coniidclcd  ;  committee's  esti- 
mate. $6,000,000)  :  canal  or  freight-railway  from  the  Ten- 
nessee River  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  shortest  route  (en- 
gineer's estimate  for  canal,  $36,612,000,  for  railway  not 
yet  completed;  committee's  estimate  for  freight-railwaj', 
$30,000,000). 

Other  Jiouteit. — A  survey  was  also  made  for  the  exten- 
sion to  Pittsburg  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal, 
which  is  in  operation  from  Georgetown  to  Cumberland. 
The  engineer's  estimate  for  a  canal  with  locks  120  by  20 
and  7  feet  of  water  is  $26,000,000.  This  canal  will  have 
a  summit-tunnel  3j  miles  long,  and  will  use  23  inclined 
planes  worked  by  hydraulic  power.  A  survey  was  made 
in  1S68  of  various  routes  for  an  American  canal  between 
the  Niagara  River  above  the  Falls  and  Lake  Ontario,  and 
the  average  cost  was  $12,600,000. 

Improvkmknt  of  Rivers. —  Tidal  Rivers. — The  essential 
principle  in  all  works  for  the  improvement  of  tidal  rivers 
is  to  give  the  freest  possible  entrance  to  the  0ood-tidc  by 
removing  all  projecting  points  and  dredging  away  shoals. 
If  the  currents  of  the  ebb  are  much  diffused,  they  should 
be  guided  and  concentrated  by  low  training-walls.  The 
best  example  of  an  improved  tidal  river  is  the  Clyde  in 
Scotland,  which  in  1766  only  admitted  a  draught  to  Glas- 
gow of  16  inches  in  low  water  of  spring  tides,  and  39  inches 
Fro.  1. 
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Dam  on  Schuvlkill. 


in  high  water  of  spring  tides;  now  vessels  can  ascend  to 
Glasgow  drawing  22  feet. 
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Nim-tidal  Rivers. — Rivers  with  currents  that  flow  con- 
stantly in  one  direction  may  be  improved  by  assisting  the 
natural  navigation  or  by  canalizing. 

Natural  navigation  is  assisted  by  building  dikes  or  wing- 
dams  to  contract  the  river  where  it  is  too  wide,  by  dredg- 
ing shoal  places,  by  protecting  caving  banks,  and  by  re- 
moving loose  rocks,  snags,  and  wrecks.  For  removing 
snags  on  Western  rivers  the  U.  S.  government  has  built  a 
number  of  powerful  steam  snag-boats,  each  one  having  two 
bows,  connected  a  little  above  the  water-line  by  a  very 
heavily-built  beam.  Snags  arc  butted  with  this  beam  until 
sufficiently  loosened,  and  are  then  hoisted  up  and  cut  into 
lengths  by  steam  saws.  The  roots  are  dropped  into  deep 
holes  and  the  tops  allowed  to  float  away.  A  river  is  canal- 
ized when  it  is  divided  by  dams  or  weirs  into  a  number  of 

Fig.  2. 


Dam  on  gravel  foundation. 

navigable  reaches  or  pools.  Boats  pass  from  one  pool  into 
another  by  one  or  more  locks  in  each  dam.  Figs.  1,  2,  and  .3 
show  three  general  styles  of  dam,  all  of  them  being  of  tim- 
ber with  backing  of  gravel,  and  two  of  them  being  filled 
with  loose  stone.  When  a  dam  is  built  on  anything  but 
hard  rock,  special  precautions  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
undermining.  The  dam  shown  in  Fig.  2  had  to  be  strength- 
ened at  the  lower  end  of  the  apron  by  a  line  of  cribwork 
extending  across  the  river.  The  Latest  improvement  in 
canalizing  rivers  is  to  build  movable  dams  (ia/Tajes  mo- 

Fifi.  a. 
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Dam  on  Monongahela. 
hUeH).  that  can  be  lowered  on  the  bed  of  the  river  when  not 
needed.  Fig.  4  shows  the  Poirce  needle-dam,  which  con- 
sists of  a  trestle  bridge  with  pieces  of  scantling  (techni- 
cally "needles")  resting  ag.ainst  its  upper  side.  As  the 
discharge  of  the  river  increases,  the  needles  are  gradually 
removed,  until  finally  none  are  left,  and  then  the  trestles 
are  dropped  into  a  recess  made  in  the  bed  of  the  river  and 
Fig.  4. 


Poir6e  needlc-dam. 

extending  from  bank  to  bank.  The  Chanoine  wicket, 
shown  in  Fig.  5,  may  bo  dcseril)otl  as  a  door  su|)portcd  by 
a  prop.  It  is  connected  with  the  floor  by  an  iron  horse, 
which  is  hinged  to  the  wicket  at  the  same  place  as  the 
prop,  and  is  likewise  hinged  to  the  floor.  The  wicket  can 
revolve  on  the  upper  axle  of  the  horse,  and  the  latter  can 
revolve  on  its  lower  axle.  A  wicket  is  usually  V,\  feet  wide, 
and  a  series  of  them  extends  across  the  channel  and  forms 
the  dam.  The  wickets  are  thrown  down  by  a  tripping-rod 
that  lies  horizontally  on  top  of  the  floor  and  is  provitled 
with  jirojcctions.  The  rod  is  worked  from  the  lock  or  from 
a  Jtier,  and  the  projections  on  the  rod  ]tush  the  feet  of  the 
props  away  from  their  supports:  the  jircssure  of  the  water 
at  onee  forces  the  wickets  down.  They  are  raised  by  means 
of  a  small  boat  with  a  windlass  that  lifts  one  at  a  time. 
The  Qimrd  shutter,  shown  in  Fig.  6,  is  a  much  wider  door, 


which  is  hinged  to  the  masonry  floor,  and  is  raised  or  low- 
ered by  a  hydraulic  jack.    All  the  jacks  are  connected  with 
Fig.  5. 


Chanoine  wicket. 

air  and  water  pumps  placed  in  a  pump-house  on  shore,  and 

power  is  obtained  from  a  turbine  worked  by  the  fall  at  the 

Fig.  G. 


Girard'a  liydraiilic  iluiUer. 

(ln,m.  This  system  can  only  be  used  where  the  floor  is 
above  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  Desfontaincs  drum-wichets, 
shown  in  Fig.  7,  are  worked  entirely  by  tiie  ditTercnce  in 
pressure  of  two  contiguous  pools.  Water  from  the  upper 
Fig.  7. 
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Irum  wickets. 


pool  is  admitted  so  as  to  press  on  the  Inwcr  part  of  tlie 
wicket,  and  this  pressure,  being  greater  thnn  that  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  same  wieket,  makes  the  wieket  rise  and 
become  a  dam.  When  this  pressure  is  taken  olf  by  closing 
connection  with  the  upper  pool,  and  opening  communica- 
tion with  the  lower  one,  the  wieket  falls. 

Of  the  systems  of  movable  dams  thus  concisely  described 
the  Poirce  and  Chanoine  are  in  very  general  use  in  many 
French  rin'crs.  the  Girard  is  used  on  nnc  weir  on  the  Yonnc, 
and  the  Desfontaincs  on  scver;il  weirs  on  the  Marne.  The 
Chanoine  system  has  been  aclo]>tcd  in  the  IJ,  S.  for  use  in 
the  improvements  contemplated  on  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha 
rivers. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  navigation  of  great 
rivers  is  obstructed  by  rapids  of  limited  e.\tcnt,  for  which 
a  resort  to  lateral  canals  is  eompulsory.  Such  works, 
though  coming  under  the  head  of  canals,  arc  properly 
works  of  ri\er  ini]irovcment.  There  arc  two  cons|)iououB 
cxam|)les  in  the  U.  S. — the  Louisville  and  Portland  Can:tl 
(see  Navioation,  Inland,  Canai-s)  and  the  St.  Mary's 
Falls  (Sault  Ste.  Marie)  Canal  (for  which  see  St.  MAitv'a 
Kivkr). 

A  review  of  inland  navigation  by  rivers  and  lakes 
would  bo  quite  incomplete  without  allusii>ns  to  ]irojccts 
for  grand  systems  of  water-communication  which  might 
he  elTectcd  by  establishing  brief  artificial  links  of  connec- 
tion between  natural  reaches  of  river,  lake,  or  sound  nav- 
igation. IJorrowing  from  our  early  engineers,  the  authors 
fif  the  report  (on  permanent  defences,  etc.)  No.  SO,  '17th 
Congress,  2d  Sess.,  JI.  11.,  we  thus  describe  them:  '' Tho 
chain  of  interior  water-communications  which  can  so  easily 
bo  established  from  the  Pay  of  New  York  and  of  tho  St, 
Lawronco,   stretching    through    the   lakes,   and,    by  tbeir 
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union  with  tho  Mimimilpp!  Rivor,  toNow  Orloana,  to  St. 
I'lviil,  I'ittHburK,  iinii  tlir  find  liili"  of  tlio  Kocky  Mmin 
tiiiim,  ilisclciKi'ii  II  rciMnrkiil>lii  fruliirc  in  tlio  nc  lUrniilMiiil 
fiiriniLtiiin  (if  iiiir  I'ounlry,  iiml  liriii;;"  tn  iiiiii'l  iimillior 
e(|nully  Kiii;jiiliir  iilni  iiiiiHirtiuit  fin-f  nt'l-i-n  ri-fi-TriMl  to  l>y 
our  nii'^ini'urf*,  iiihI  wnrlliy  of  itniiHiiionitiun  in  tliin  I'on - 
ncrtion.  It  in  wlmt  inij^lil  i)C  calli!(l  ii  noronil  uoiict-llni-, 
nmitiMl  liy  iniikin^  a  nuvi){ublo  clmnm:!  nmir  to  iiiiil  |mr- 
allol  witli  llio  rciii!-tH  on  llii'  Atlunlic  nnil  liulf,  iinil  liiiv  inj; 
niiinorouH  nomicrlioiiH  \\itli  11iof*i_'  wiiliTd.  ...  An  intu- 
I'ioi'rlinnniil.  Iii".;iiinin;;  in  tlii'  iMiHKi^wiiiiii  Kivcr"  (iiliil  tliilH 
connectin;;  wiili  till*  cliain  iii>ovo  relVrrcil  to.  and  uniting; 
it.-^  c.xtroinitii'N  into  it  rirrttit)  *' nljovo  New  Orleans,  o|it'n- 
iri;;  up  Ilii-  lii'il  of  tlio  Ilicrvillu  Itivcr  (rloKfcl  Ijy  (itn. 
.IiurkHoii  in  \^\'^   l;'».  iiii'l   not  j-inoo  oiifni-ih,  iiiiiy  l>o  eon- 

tiniiiiil  iiloiii;  thr  t-t   lii'twi-on   tho  ikIiiuiI.'i  iind  tliiMiluin 

liinil,  tu'tl  Mobilo  anil  i*i;nHaoolu  (cronhiiiK  l''loriila  witli  a 
Hhip-canal).  Saviinniili.  Charloiiton.  HiMiuforl,  Norfolk,  near 
Ilaltiinorc.  Pjiilioli'lpliia,  Nrw  llriinnwirU.  and  Now  York 
(tIiroii<{li  l,on^  Isliiiol  Soiiii'l.  Niirra^fiinsrtt  aiol  I'li/./.artrM 
lliiyH,  anil  by  ii  slim-t  i-anal)  to  iMaw.'^ai-bufi'lI-  Hay.  'I'Iuto 
i.s  ii(  tliiH  tiling  in  iipcriition.  brtwccn  tho  lower  watcru  of 
Now  York  harbor  and  tho  helawaro  Itivcr,  a  canal — tho 
I)clawaro  and  Karitan — lit  inilci  long  and  7  feci  deep,  it 
ia  navi^jatcd  by  tJiniill  propidlori*  and  sloops.  The  Chcsa- 
pcako  and  l>uliiwiire  Canal  conncetn  I'liitadclpbia.  on  tho 
l)olaware,  and  Italtiiiiorc.  on  tho  Chennpcako.  It  Ih  only 
llij  niilcM  Ion;;,  and  is  10  feet  di'cp.  Tlic  Dismal  Swaniii 
Canal  is  2'2  miles  Ion;;,  and  eonneets  Chesapeake  liay  witli 
Albemarle  .^oimd.  Here.  (hen.  is  an  interior  channel, 
which,  when  the  coasts  ha\e  been  put  in  a  defensible  eon- 
dilion,  will  be  a  safe  one  alon;;  an  extensive  and  excocd- 
in;;ly  important  jiart  of  our  coast,  from  New  London  to 
Ueaufort,  directly  communicating  with  several  of  our 
largest  .States  anil  cities.  To  make  this  extensive  portion 
available  both  in  peace  and  in  war  requires  an  eiitnrt/e- 
went  of  three  short  and  inexpensive  canals,  of  an  aggre- 
(;atc  len;;th  of  but  7>*i  miles."  .  .  .  "Thus,  with  a  few 
eli;;ht  iiitcrruplions  where  it  mi;!;ht  be  necessary  to  ven- 
ture upon  the  open  sea.  an  interior  line  of  water-commu- 
nications can  bo  established  from  New  Orleans  to  New 
Y'ork  and  tit  llostnn  ;"  and  this  maybe  contiiittcd  alon;; 
tho  Louisiana  and  Texas  coast  to  the  Uio  (iranclc.  A  re- 
cent report  of  tho  chief  of  cn;;inccrs  ( AV.  /)'»■,  \<i.  J57, 
4-lth  Congress.  1st  Sess..  IL  U. )  treats  with  preat  jiarlic- 
nlarity  tho  "  watcr-eommnnication  between  the  -Mississippi 
River  and  .Xtlantic  Ocean."  or  that  part  of  the  above  com- 
mencing in  tho  Alississippi.  skirting  the  liulf,  and  cross- 
ing tho  isthmus  of  Florida  by  a  canal. 

Jii/ani/  Aiivit/aiitni  in  /■'t/reiifii  Conittriet. — Inland  navi- 
gation in  (Ireiit  Rritain  is  composed  of  canals,  and  rivers 
made  navigable  by  locks  and  dams.  The  largest  canal,  tho 
Caledonian  in  Scotland,  connects  a  number  of  lakes,  and 
makes  a  water-line  between  tho  Irish  and  tho  North  seas. 
A  similar  inland  lake-navigation  with  short  stretches  of 
canal  is  found  in  .Sweden  and  Norway.  In  France  all  the 
rivers  have  been  impro\ed.  the  latest  jiraeticc  being  to  use 
movable  dams,  of  which  the  .^eine  is  the  best  illustration. 
Movable  dams,  which  arc  exclusively  French  in  their  ori- 
gin, have  also  boon  used  on  rivers  in  (lermany  and  in  ilus- 
sia.  The  latter  country  has  a  very  extensive  system  of  in- 
land navigation,  but  not  iniudi  is  known  of  its  details.  A 
great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  on  the  Rhine  on  the  sys- 
tem of  closing  duplicate  channels  and  rectifying  abrupt 
bends,  and  on  the  Danube  large  sums  are  now  being  ex- 
pended, especially  at  the  "  Iron  (jatcs."  Kgypt  is  contem- 
plating measures  for  extending  the  navigation  of  the  Nile 
by  devising  means  for  getting  over  the  rapids,  in  the 
ICast  Indies  the  rivers  arc  not  navigable.  China  has  many 
large  rivers  and  canals,  but  they  are  not  well  known  to  for- 
eigners. (For  reference  consult  R^'pnrt  nf  Senate  Committee 
on  'rrantporlation.  Reports  of  Chief  of  Enffineertt,  Annrilea 
den  /*o»(«  et  Chatiss6ev.)  W,  E.  Merrill. 

Navi!;nti»n  Laws.  See  Ixtersatiosal  Law.  .Sch- 
hahv.  by  l'ui:s.  TiiKonoRE  D.  Wooisev,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 

Navigation,  Ocean  Steam.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
America  may  fairly  claim  the  merit  of  having  sent  the  first 
steamboat  across  the  .Atlantic,  the  Savannah  liaving  passed 
in  twenty-six  days  from  the  U.  S.  to  Liverpool  in  1S19; 
and  that  this  success  was  not  followed  up  at  once  with 
vessels  fitted  for  such  voyages  ( which  the  .Savannah  was 
not)  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  .Ameri- 
cans were  for  some  years  more  directly  interested  in  press- 
ing on  (heir  grand  system  of  river  and  lake  communication 
by  steam  vessels  than  in  providing  others  for  Transatlantic 
purposes.  The  Baltimore  clippers  were  then  and  for  many 
years  later  unrivalled  on  tho  Atlantic,  and  for  this  reason, 
probably,  the  want  of  steam  between  America  and  England 
was  less  felt.  Something,  too,  is  perhaps  due  to  the  oppo- 
sition of  so-called  men  of  science,  such  as  Dr.  Lardner,  who 


loHK  ronistcd  the  idea  that  Blomn  could  ever  Impel  veiiela 

for  a  dintancn  of  i'.OUII  mile".     Ten  ycarii,  therefore,  eliiiiiicil 
before   Ibe   next  experiment,  when  the  <'iira<;o:i.  an   Lug- 
lish-biiilt  ves«el  of  ll.'ill  tons  (.'ill  more  than  the  .Suvniinab), 
maile  in  IHJd  nevural  suceesiifiil  voyugen   between  Holland 
anil  the  Dutch  West  Indlc".     Yet  even  then  nearly  another 
ten  year"  passed  away  before  ftcum  wan  energetically  ap- 
plied   for  ocean    piirpoHes.       In    ISI'.M,  however,  the  Siriupi 
started  from  l,iMidon  on  Apr.  4  and  theOreat  \Ve«lern  from 
llristol  on  Apr.  7,  the  first  vessel  aceoinpliiibing  her  voyage 
in  seventeen  days,  the  second  in  fifteen.     Thene  voyages — 
more  rapid,  too,  on   their  return  to  Kngland — settled  the 
question  of  tho  practiiuibility  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  in 
steam-driven   vessels;  and  if  the  Atlantic,  why  not  any 
other  seas,  provided  siiirieienl  df'pftls  for  coal  could   he  es- 
tablished at  convenient  intervals?     Tho  Kirius  and  (ireat 
Western  were  soon  alter  followed   by  other  similar  ships, 
as  tlio  Royal  William  in  ,luly,  |s:iH,  the  first  steamer  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York,  the  complete  success  of  these  ves- 
sels at  the  same  lime  showing  the  necessity  of  sending  tho 
mails  in  future   by  sleamboats.     The  same  year  saw  llio 
eommencemcnt   of  the  (,'iinard  line.     Mr.  (afterwards  Kir 
Samuel)  Ciinard  had  as  early  n«  18:10  eontemiilated  n  lino 
of  mail  steamers  between  Liverpool  ami  llalifa.x.  and  on 
.Inly  1.  IHIO.  the  Uritaniiia  left  Liverpool  on  her  first  voy- 
age, a  subsidy  (first  of  £.').j,000  ]ior  annum,  and  subsequently 
of  about  £81, 000)  being  granted  by  the  English  govern- 
ment for  carrying  the  mails.     The  next  imiiorlant  vessel 
was  the  (ireat  lirilain,  which  was  launched  .Inly  I'.l,  |S|:!, 
from  the  same  yard  at  Bristol  (Mr.  Patterson's)  whi.  h  had 
turned  out   the  (ircal  Western  :  and  she  forms  an  era  in 
shipbuilding,  from  the  fact  that  she  was  built  of  iron  and 
fitteil  with   the  newly-invented  screw-propeller.      Rho  ia 
still  I  IS7.'i)  employed  regularly  in  (be  trade  bclween  Liver- 
pool ami  Australia,  and  is  belicveil  to  be  as  sound  as  when 
launched   thirty-two  years  ago.     In   ISIJ  the  Americans, 
finding  that  their  magnificent  '•  liners  "  were  not  a  match 
for  tho  steamships  from  Liverpool,  adopted  the  plan  of 
"  auxiliary  screws,"  sending  forth  from  Boston  the  .Massa- 
ehiisetts.  a  vessel  of  great  beauty,  power,  and  speed,  and 
still    in    existence  under  the  name  of  the  .Alaska.     But, 
though  the  .Massachusetts  beat  the  sailing  vessels,  she  was 
not  sufiiciently  speedy,  so  a  line  of  steamers  was  established 
between   New  Y'ork  and  Bremen,  calling  at  Southampton, 
the  Washington,  (he  first  ship  of  this  line,  being  started  in 
June.  l.T.  from  New  Y'ork.     The  Britannia  for  Liverpool 
was  started  on  the  same  day.  and  this  was  the  first  ocean- 
race  between  American  and  English  vessels.     The  Britati- 
nia  won  on  this  occasion  by  two  days.     Not  long  after  this 
the  Collins  line  was  proposed,  it  being  seen  that  American 
interests  sulTered  from  tho  fact  that  smaller  vessels  of  the 
Cunard  Company  carried  letters,  etc.  between  Halifax.  New 
Y'ork.  Bermuda,  and  St.  Thomas,  with  subsidies  from  the 
English  government.     The  first  four  ships  sent  forth  in 
18.'j0-.')l.  tho  Arctic.    Baltic.   Atlantic,  and   Pacific,   were 
splendid  ships  of  their  class,  and  in  many  ways  superior 
to  any  English  merchant  ships  then  ofloat.     The  subsidy 
supplied  to  the  Collins  line  was  enormous — as  much,  in- 
deed, as  $S,f)8.000  (about  £178,000)  per  annum,  and   for 
four  years,  owing  to  their  great  speed,  this  line  was  deci- 
dedly preferred   by  passengers.     It  met.  however,  shortly 
after  this  with  great  misfortunes  in  the  foundering  of  the 
Arctic   and    Pacific,   and   was  ultimately  relinquished    in 
18J.S.     In  1S4I  two  other  considerable  companies  arose — 
one.  tho  Royal  West  India  Mail  Company  :  the  other,  tho 
Pacific    Steam    Navigation   Com|iany.      The  well-known 
Peninsular  and   Oriental  Company,  too.  though   then   in 
existence,  could  hardly  be  called   an  ocean  company  till 
their  ships  from  Aden  eastward  were  in  working  order; 
while   tho  Messageries  (first  Impfriales)  and    Maritinics 
did  but  little  e.xtensive  business  till  the  Crimean  war  of 
l.s.i  l-.'il).     The  West  India  Company,  with  a  fleet  at  present 
of  22  vessels  and  a  gross  tonnage  of  ■I9.21'.(  tons,  has  met 
with  manv  and  serious  disasters,  especially  in  the  lo.ss  of 
no  less  than  seven  of  their  finest  ships.     Their  present  ones 
are    nearly  all   screws.      The   Pacific   Company   (now  of 
greater  importance   than  the  old  West  India   .Mail   Com- 
pany) owes  its  creation  to  Mr.  Wheelwright,  an  American 
citizen  and  tho  U.  S.  consul  for  P.anama.  who  after  six  years' 
incessant  labor  obtained  a  charter  from  the  English  gov- 
ernment in   Feb.,  l.<40.     These  vessels  by  their  contract 
at  any  plac 
'ss  of  this 
some  years  almost  unremunerative ;  and  this  the  more  so 
as  they  seem  to  have  built  more  vessels  than  were  required 
for  their  traile.     .Another  and  most  important,  though  more 
recent,  undertaking  may  bo  mentioned  here  as  connecteil 
with  Central  -America  on  the  one  side  and  Panama  anil  the 
AV.  coast  on  the  other.     This  was  formed  by  the  combina 
tion  of  three  separate  companies,  and  bears  the  name  of 
the  West  India  and  Pacific  Steamship  Company.    Having 


were  not  to  touch  at  any  places  in  Iler  Majesty's  domin- 
ions.    The  progress  of  this  company  was  slow,  and  for 
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started  in  1864,  it  now  owns  13  vessels  of  24,680  tons  reg- 
ister, and  the  average  run  of  these  ships  from  Liverpool  to 
St.  Thomas  is  eighteen  days,  and  to  Colon  twenty-two. 
With  them  may  also  be  noticed  another  but  private  com- 
pany, formed  in  1SC5,  the  chief  shareholders  being  Messrs. 
Lawport  and  Holt  of  Liverpool,  with  the  title  of  the  Liver- 
pool, Brazil,  and  River  Plate  Steamship  Comjtany.  This 
company  now  possesses  39  vessels  of  49,294  tons  burden. 
Some  of  their  vessels  start,  in  turn,  from  London,  Antwerp, 
and  Havre. 

The  remarkable  success  of  the  early  lines  soon  led  to 
the  creation  of  others  of  scarcely  less  commercial  value. 
Among  these  must  be  recorded  the  Liverpool,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia  Company  (better  known  as  the  Inman 
Line)  in  1850,  which,  on  the  collapse  of  the  Collins  Line, 
carried  the  U.  >S.  mails  with  great  regularity — twice  a  week 
latterly,  at  least  during  the  summer  months;  the  Allan  or 
Canada  Line  in  1863  ;  the  National  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany in  18G3,  with  a  weekly  service  {this  year)  to  New 
York  from  Liverpool,  and  a  fortnightly  one  from  London 
vid  Havre;  the  Guion  Line  in  1S63,  started  by  Mr.  Guion 
himself  and  his  co-partners,  being  all  American  citizens; 
the  Mississippi  and  Dominion  Company  in  1870,  chiefly 
ownetl  by  Americans,  and  jdying  during  the  summer  be- 
tween New  Orleans  and  Canada,  and  in  the  winter  between 
New  Orleans  and  Liverpool,  calling  on  their  southward 
voyages  at  Bordeaux,  Corunna,  Lisbon,  and  Havana;  the 
White  Star  Line  (originally  a  fleet  of  fast-sailing  American 
clippers  to  Australia)  in  1870,  one  of  their  vessels,  the 
Adriatic,  having  attained  the  highest  speed  yet  known  in 
Atlantic  voyages ;  these  steamers  run  in  connection  with 
the  Erie  R.  R.  from  New  York  ;  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Liverpool  Company,  another  entirely  American  company, 
commenced  in  1873,  and  now  carried  on  with  great  spirit; 
the  Anchor  Line,  with  a  fleet,  at  present,  of  71,328  tons; 
the  Hamburg  American  Steam-Packet  Company;  and  the 
North  German  Lloyds,  a  comparatively  old  company, 
trading  between  Bremen  and  New  Y'ork,  with  recent  ex- 
tensions, however,  to  the  AVcst  Indies  and  Brazil.  It  would 
be  impossible  here,  within  a  limited  space,  to  even  enumerate 
the  principal  ocean  lines  now  (in  lS7o)  in  full  operation. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  to  which  we  must  call  attention. 
Since  the  opening  (in  1869)  of  the  Suez  Canal  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Company,  which  previously  had  almost 
a  monopoly  of  the  passenger  and  most  valuable  traffic  be- 
tween the  Red  Sea,  India,  and  the  further  East,  has  vastly 
extended  their  operations,  and  with  the  Mcssageries  Mari- 
times  send  their  steamships  to  almost  all  places  of  import- 
ance in  Indian,  Chinese,  or  Pacific  waters,  such  as  Calcutta, 
Calicut,  Ceylon,  Hong-Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  etc. 
The  last-named  company,  which  owes  much  to  the  exer- 
tions of  Napoleon  III.,  is  entirely  under  the  French  gov- 
ernment control  and  very  largely  subsidized.  In  the  North 
PaciJic  the  Americans  have  started  from  San  Francisco,  in 
connection  with  the  Rocky  Mountains  R.  R.,  the  North 
Pacific  Transportation  Company,  and  this,  with  the  vast 
commerceopening  out  with  Japan  and  China,  vid  Honolulu, 
bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  com- 
panies. Excellent  vessels  are  supplied  for  the  W.  coast 
of  Africa,  and  as  far  as  Natal,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Steamship  Company,  the  Union  Steamship  Company,  and 
the  African  Steamship  Company.  In  India  itself  a  gigantic 
undertaking  exists  with  the  name  of  the  British  India 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  which  has  extended  its  wide 
arms  over  the  whole  of  the  Indian  and  African  oceans, 
from  Bassora  and  Zanzibar  on  the  one  side  to  Pcnang  and 
Singapore  on  the  other.  This  company  at  present  owns 
42  iron  screws,  of  57,000  gross  tonnage,  placed  on  thirteen 
different  lines.  Its  origin  was  due  to  an  advertisement  of 
the  East  India  Company  in  1855  for  mail  steamers  between 
("alcutta  and  Burmah.  About  1,100.000  miles  are  now  an- 
nually traversed  under  its  contracts.  The  Netherlands 
Steam  Navigation  Company  was  started  in  1S06,  and  now 
owns  23  steamers,  of  about  20.000  gross  tonnage,  trading  be- 
tween Singapore,  Batavia.  and  the  Dutch  ports,  and  thence 
through  Torres  Straits  with  Brisbane,  Sydney,  and  Mel- 
bourne. Most  recently  (in  Feb.,  1875)  a  line  of  steamers 
has  been  commenced  by  .Tapanesc  merchants,  called  the 
Mitsu-Bashi  Steam  Navigation  Company,  with  four  steam- 
ers anil  a  weekly  service  between  Nagasaki,  Hiogo,  Tmi- 
oseki,  and  Yokohama,  their  captains  and  engineers  being 
American  or  English,  but  the  sailors  Japanese.  A  com- 
pany of  Chinese  morcliants  also  met  in  the  spring  of  this 
year  to  organize  a  similar  company  for  Cliina,  hut  wo  are 
not  aware  that  any  vessels  are  yet  afloat  for  this  pur- 
pose. *  W.  S.  W.  Vaux. 

Nav'ipator*s  for  Samoan)  Islnndn,  a  group  of  ^!ix 
islands,  comprising  an  area  of  2'i5ll  s<(uare  niilcs,  situated 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  lat.  13**  30'  and  It"  30'  S., 
and  between  Ion.  108°  and  170°  W.  They  arc  high,  moun- 
tainouB,  of  volcanic  origin,  with  a  rich  soil,  a  hot,  moist 


climate,  and  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  forests  of  palms,  bread-         i 
fruit  trees,  cocoanut  trees,  and  bananas  covering  the  moun- 
tains.    Coffee,   sugar,    yams,    and   nutmeg   are   produced. 
The  inhabitants  are  a  well-formed  and  good-natured  tribe 
of  the  Polynesian  race,  and  difierent  Christian  missions  i 

work  with  considerable  success  among  them.     The  largest 
island  is  Sawaii ;  the  most  fertile  and  most  peopled  is  Tu-         I 
TfiLLA  (which  see).  I 

Na'vy  [Lat.  navis,  a  "ship"],  a  word  formerly  used  to  j 

express  any  large  assemblage  of  ships,  whether  of  war  or 
of  commerce.     In  the  older  English  histories  it  was  used  , 

in  the  sense  of  fleet  or  squadron.  At  present  the  word 
navt/  is  applied  exclusively  to  the  war  marine  of  a  state.  j 

The  Latin  races  generally  and  properly  call  a  navy  a  »ca-  ' 

army    {armie    de    me}\   annnda,    etc.).    applying    the   same  I 

term,  in   a  technical  sense,  to  a  fleet.     (Sec  Naval  Tac-  ' 

TICS.)     The    Anglo-Saxons    use    the  word    flret   {  ftfta,    to  i 

"float")  as  synonymous  with  navy,  though  in  a  stricter  ' 

sense  it  is  understood  to  apply  to  a  naval  force  of  definite  ! 

magnitude.    (See  Tactics.)    A  navy  is  also  called  the  mil-  ' 

itary  marine  to  distinguish  it  from  the  mercantile  marine, 
and  the  vessels  composing  it  are  in  general  called  "  men- 
of-war." 

The  military  value  of  a  navy  was  demonstrated  in  the 
earliest  pages  of  its  history.  Not  to  mention  the  Trojan 
war.  when  the  Greeks  were  transported  by  means  of  a 
numerous  fleet  to  the  shores  of  Ilium,  we  may  cite  the  first 
Persian  invasion  of  Greece  as  the  earliest  case  in  point. 
Defeated  at  Marathon,  the  Persians  hastily  took  to  their 
ships,  and  rounding  "  Sunium's  marbled  steep  "  threatened  j 

Athens.    Having  no  navy  to  oppose  them,  it  was  only  by  the  i 

rapid  march  of  Miltiades  that  the  barbarians  were  pre- 
vented from  again  landing.  The  facility  with  which  the  Per- 
sians transported  a  lari^c  army  to  a  great  distance  by  means  , 
of  their  fleet;  the  advantiiLT''  they  enjoyed  of  striking  the  i 
coasts  of  Greece  at  any  particular  point,  and  of  afterwards 
transferring  the  field  of  operations  to  distant  parts,  im- 
posing  toilsome,  protracted,  and  exhaustive  marches  on  ' 
their  enemies,  taught  the  Greeks  the  necessity  of  a  floating 
force — a  lesson  they  hastened  to  profit  by.  The  Athenians 
were  among  the  first  known  to  authentic  history  to  main- 
tain a  navy  respectable  in  its  character  and  distinguished 
for  its  organization,  its  discipline,  and  its  efficiency.  By 
a  skilful  use  of  this  arm  during  the  Pcloponnesian  war 
they  were  enabled  to  hold  certain  strategic  points,  giv- 
ing them  great  advantage  over  their  enemies :  as  the 
holding  of  Sestos,  by  which  they  kept  control  of  the 
Hellespont  and  the  corn-trade  of  the  Euxine.  The  im- 
portance of  the  latter  will  be  understood  when  it  is  known  j 
that  Attica  dependecl  for  subsistence  entirely  on  that  ! 
trade.  The  skilful  movement  of  the  Athenian  fleet  on  ' 
Sphaeteria  (modern  Navariuo)  succeeded  as  a  diversion,  I 
and  compelled  the  Spartans  to  abandon  their  campaign  in  ; 
Attica.  But  no  event  in  ancient  naval  history  is  so  in- 
structive in  all  its  aspects  as  the  battle  of  Salamis  and  the 
strategic  operations  which  immediately  preceded  it.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  term  "wooden  walls"  was  first 
applied  to  a  navy.  While  the  victorious  Persians  were 
advancing  by  land  and  by  sea,  the  Greeks  were  divided 
in  opinion  as  to  the  course  they  should  pursue.  Seeking 
advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  reliance  was  counselled  in 
their  "wooden  walls."  What  these  were  no  one  knew  till 
Thcraistocles,  to  whom  the  Pythia  was  probably  indebted 
for  the  inspiration,  named  the  fleet.  The  interpretation 
was  at  once  accepted  and  the  advice  followed.  Every 
Athenian  capable  of  bearing  arms  repaired  on  board  the 
ships  of  the  fleet,  while  the  old  men,  the  women,  and 
the  children,  abandoning  their  beautiful  city  to  the  bar- 
barians, sought  refuge  on  the  island  of  "sea-born  Sala- 
mis," placing  themselves  literally  behind  the  wooden 
walls  of  the  fleet.  In  the  splendid  victory  of  Salamis 
we  learn  the  value  of  discipline  and  laborious  training, 
for  it  was  a  victory  gained  by  the  disciplined  valor  of  a 
small  Greek  fleet  over  the  misguided  fury  of  the  Persian 
hosts. 

Navies  have  grown  out  of  cither  military  necessities  or 
the  requirements  of  an  ocean  commerce  (ibstructcil  by 
pirates.  Trade  and  navigation  may  bo  said  to  bo  the  pa- 
rents of  navies,  those  countries  most  largely  interested  in 
the  former  generally  boasting  of  the  most  powerful  fleets. 
While  foreign  trade  produces  wealth,  and  at  the  same  time 
trains  a  class  of  men  to  the  hardsliipsof  the  sea.  it  requires 
protection  and  assistance  in  return.  This  is  rendered  by 
the  military  marine,  whoso  service  is  largely  recruited  from 
the  commercial :  the  benefits  conferred  arc  reciprocal.  The 
Carthaginians,  descended  from  the  Pliu-nicians.  wore  the 
most  successful  navigators  of  their  dny,  their  powerful 
navy  being  but  the  natural  on*spring  of  an  extensive  ocean 
trade.  The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  a  com- 
mercial people.  Their  navy  was  forced  into  existence  as 
an  implement  necessary  in  the  great  game  of  war,  but  it 
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over  HutTorod  tho  cold  and  uimymiiathctio  regard  of  a  Htop- 
child. 

Tlioii^h  a  nuvy  in  well  called  a  xoa-army,  it  yd  difTiTM 
from  an  Hrrny  propur  in  tliu  iniportunt  |mrtictilar  of  Ijuin;; 
uniil)ji><liiiMiilil4T  nn  [Mililicfil  ^rtnindN.  Wliili;  uii  uriny  niuy 
b(i  fnirud  iiM  diiii-^cruiiH  to  civil  lihorly,  i\ni  exutniiin  irt  yet 
wantin;;  uf  Llic  nii[ir<Mno  [ifiwer  of  the  Htiitu  bi-inj;  Hiibvertod 
by  itM  navy.  Moreover,  a  navy  proportionud  to  the  <:nin- 
ini'r(!iiil  tc»niiaj;i)  of  a  coiititry  iitid  tliu  cxtrnt  of  itM  Hhoro- 
lino  i«  th<!  \jvM.  \iiu\  humt  rxprnnivc  \ir*tiwXinii  to  (ho  coantH 
anti  ooiiiniurco  of  tliiiL  rountry.  Wliilo  ^tlln'lin^^  arniicH 
have  alwayH  boon  rogiirdud  with  joiilouHy,  ovcry  niiiritini(! 
Htatu,  uvon  from  tlio  ourlioF^t  tiincK.  liaM  found  it  cxpoiljcnt 
to  inuintiiin  a  purnmnonl  navy.  ItoNidos  tin;  ordiniiry  diitlcH 
fif  piiliciin^  tim  Mfiirt  to  kci'p  down  piracy  and  of  dlVoirlinf^ 
a  moral  Htipport  to  uiiniMtorH  ut  foreign  coiirt»4  and  nirr- 
cliantM  in  foroi;;n  trarlu,  uaviotf  arc  oonwtantly  cn^atjtid  in 
tliu  fioliN  of  Hi'ionro,  koiiiu  of  tho  inont  itnpurtanl  dif<oov- 
oi'Idh.  iMid  Much  iLM  Inivc  contributed  most  (;('iii!rounly  to  tlic 
coniinon  stuck  of  lino\vbidi;o  and  tlio  advancomonL  in  civ- 
ili/.ution,  bi-in>;  duo  to  tlu-ir  hiburtt.  WhiU;  tliiH  koopH  a 
navy  woll  ououpivd,  and  onahlurt  it  to  rond<'r  flurin;;  peace 
a  r(;hirn  for  itii  cost,  it  at  the  Kanio  time  miiinttiin^  in  active 
Hcrvico  a  corps  of  oxperirnccd  men  alwuvrt  ready  for  tho 
nturner  dutiort  of  war.  An  cnicient  naval  force  cannot  he 
i(nprovinod.  Instances  arc  j;ivcn  by  the  naviil  historian 
of  opposing;  (leetH  where  Hoasick  men  and  inexporienccd 
officers  have  boon  called  upon  to  contend  a;;ainMt  veritable 
"  tiiTH  "  under  oflicern  who,  bred  from  cliildliood  to  the  fica, 
pridcil  thein?Jt»lve^  upon  their  skill  as  acumen.  Tlio  results 
of  such  coullicts  could  never  bo  doubtful. 

From  these  general  views  the  reader  may  understand 
how  and  whj' navies  have  oomo  into  exijitence.  To  render 
it  cloaror  many  examples  might  he  drawn  from  modern 
history,  but  we  may  cite  the  origin  of  the  I'.S.  nuvy  nlono 
as  a  fair  illustration.  In  Sept.,  I77'i.  tho  IJrilish  troops, 
closely  invested  in  Boston,  could  receive  supplies  only  by 
water.  To  intercept  these,  (icn.  Washington,  by  virtue  of 
bis  ciiTnmission  as  comuianderin-cbief  of  nil  the  ('onti- 
nont:iI  fiirces,  detailed  certain  of  bis  oflicers  and  men  famil- 
iar with  nautical  pursuits  to  operate  ulbtat  in  small  armed 
cruisers.  Vessels  were  purchased,  fitted  out.  armed,  and 
manneil  by  the  hardy  seamen  of  New  Kngland.  and  cruised 
in  Massachusetts  liay  with  such  success  that,  while  depriv- 
ing tho  enemy  of  nocei^sary  supplies,  they  furnished  the 
American  army  ,with  such  materials  of  war  as  alone  ren- 
dered tho  successful  prosecution  of  hostilities  possible.  Tho 
measures  adopted  by  Washington  being  confirmed  by  Con- 
gross,  other  vessels  were  soon  arlded  to  the  list  by  legisla- 
tive authority,  prize-laws  enacted,  and  a  navy  gradually 
formed.  The  country  was  so  exhausted  by  tho  struggle 
that  on  the  termination  of  the  Revolutionary  war  the  navy 
for  a  time  passed  out  of  existence.  Its  rc-estublishment 
under  tho  present  Constitution  furnishes  another  illustra- 
tion. American  commerce  having  spread  to  every  sea,  the 
new  rtag  was  regarded  by  the  old  habitues  of  the  ocean 
with  no  little  curiosity.  Finding  it  without  protection, 
however,  it  was  regarded  with  little  respect  by  either  civ- 
ilized or  uncivilized  states :  the  former  disregarded  its  neu- 
tral rights,  tho  latter  hesitated  not  to  offer  it  insult.  The 
U.  S,  were  bound,  therefore,  in  the  interests  of  peace  and 
civilization,  to  create  a  navy.  I'oaco  with  Algiers  ])ut  an 
end  for  a  time  to  naval  preparations,  when  our  statesmen 
were  again  admonishetl  of  the  necessity  of  an  armed  force 
on  the  ocean  by  the  depredations  of  French  cruisers.  But 
as  hostilities  with  France  weroof  short  duration  and  never 
fully  recognized,  the  first  notable  service  of  our  present  navy 
was  to  fulfil  the  mission  for  which  it  was  primarily  created 
by  putting  down  the  Barbary  powers,  who  had  been  plun- 
dering our  merchantnicn.  imprisoning  our  citizens,  and  to 
whom  we  had,  in  our  weakness,  been  paying  tribute.  The 
successful  prosecution  of  tho  war  with  Tripoli,  by  wbieb 
tho  dey  was  eompelled  to  rccoijnizo  the  laws  of  nations,  re- 
dounded greatly  to  tho  credit  of  the  young  navy.  And  it  is 
a  fiict  of  no  littlo  interest  flmt  our  navv  gained  its  reputa- 
tion first  on  tho  classic  waters  of  the  *I\Ioditcrrancan — tho 
scone  of  so  many  groat  conflicts— and  in  combating  the  de- 
scendants of  Zebulun.  who  "  dwelt  at  the  haven  of  the  sea. 
whose  borders  were  unto  Zidon."  Tlie  war  of  1812  with 
(Jreat  Britain  was  the  next  in  which  the  navy  was  called 
to  take  a  prominent  i>art.  Although  the  1".  S.had  nothing 
on  the  ocean  that  could  contend  against  the  powerful  fleet's 
of  Kngland.  yet  tho  few  single  engagements  that  were 
fought  discovered  so  much  professional  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  oflicers,  such  fine  qualities  on  the  part  of  the  seamen, 
that  tho  country  soon  saw  itself  possessed  of  all  the  ele- 
ments for  one  of  the  finest  navies  in  the  world.  On  tho 
lakes,  where  the  forces  of  the  two  countries  were  more  on 
a  par,  this  was  still  more  manifest,  for  the  results  of  the 
victories  gained  on  Eric  anil  Champlain  were  immediate 
and  important,  the  English  themselves  admitting  that  they 
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and  the  civil  war  the  Held  of  opnrallonfi  of  the  nttvy  wtui 
eonlinrd  to  blockarlin;;  and  ojMTaling  on  Mhorc,  there  being 
no  Heagiiiiig  Mhipft  un  either  uccufiion  to  contend  agalnnt  our 
own. 

Though  juf«tly  proud  of  the  nchievemcntu  of  their  littlo 
navy,  the  people  of  the  If.  K.  fihould  bear  In  mind  tlmt  it 
has  never  been  oppoNcd,  in  a  military  t^entte,  to  any  other 
navy.  The  Httigle  (igbtH  of  iHolaled  cruinern,  iiowever  Im;- 
roic,  rarely  have  any  effect  upon  the  ultimate  roHullH  of  a 
war.  Tho  rcul  Htrength  of  a  navy  in  meunured  by  it"  lino 
of  battle.  Now,  tho  IJ.  S.  have  n»iver  had  a  line  of  battle; 
MO  that  in  reality  llieir  »«trength  n^  a  naval  power  huH  never 
been  testcil.  What  w*-  may  juhtly  pride  ourffdvi*^  upon, 
therefore,  are  the  indication'^  wo  have  discovered  of  a  ea- 

itaeity  for  naval  power,  rathiT  than  upon  the  power  itself. 
\y  keeping  iImm  fa<;t  in  prominent  view  we  may  be  nble  to 
apprceiato  the  true  value  of  our  nmnll  navy,  and  in  con- 
templating a  maritime  war  cease  to  indulge  cxpecliitionn 
whifdi  cannot  by  our  present  policy  be  realized. 

Naviort  hav(5  their  triumpliH  of  peace  an  well  irn  of  war. 
The  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition  and  that  to  .lapan.  the 
intoroccanio  canal  Hurveys,  Arctic  voyagc.4,  ond  thoiio  for 
<b'cp-8ca  Honn<lings,  tlie  I*a<'ific  explorationn  for  biildcn 
dfingers,  and  tho  distant  voyage  of  (he  Swatura  (which, 
like  that  of  tho  celebrated  Cook  to  Otahcitc  in  17tiH,  wan 
undertaken  for  tho  purpose  of  cjhscrving  tho  tronsit  of 
Venus)^  show  h()w  v:Lluablo  may  bo  tho  roturn«  made  to 
tho  country  in  time  of  peace  by  a  wcll-cmployed  navy, 
while  tho  Naval  Obscrvat  jry,  the  Coapt  Survey,  llydro- 
gra])hio  Office,  Torpedo  station,  and  Naval  Academy  are  all 
worlcing  their  way  in  tho  broad  domain  of  Hcientific  rc- 
fioareh  and  adding  daily  to  the  common  ptock  of  useful  in- 
formation. 

Organizntion  of  the  U.  S.  Knvy. — The  ConFtitution  im- 
poses on  Congress  the  duty  of  providing  and  maintaining 
a  navy,  nnd  of  making  rnloa  for  tho  government  and  reg- 
ulation of  tho  naval  forces.  It  declares  the  President  to 
bo  commander-in-chief  ('f  the  army  and  navy,  and  rcijuircs 
him  to  commission  all  oflicers  of  the  U.  S.  Such  commis- 
sions continue  in  force  only  during  the  pleasure  <if  the 
President  <d'  the  U.  S.  for  the  time  being.  Tho  Fccretary 
of  tho  navv  pre!'i<les  over  the  navy  department,  and  is  the 
duly-constituted  advisor  of  tho  President  on  all  question;! 
relating  to  naval  affairs.  In  his  former  duties  he  is  as- 
sisted by  the  chiefs  of  eight  bureaus,  as  f<dlowH:  equip- 
ment and  recruiting,  yards  and  docks,  navigation,  ord- 
nance, meilicino  and  surgery,  provisions  and  clothing, 
steam  engineering,  and  eonstrnetion  nnd  repairs.  The 
chiefs  of  bureaus  arc  appointeil  by  the  President,  with  tho 
sanction  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  four  years,  antl  whilo 
so  acting  have  the  relative  rank  of  commodore,  unless 
already  holding  a  higher  grade.  The  law  declares  that  the 
orders  ttf  tho  chiefs  of  bureaus  shall  bo  considered  as  em- 
anating  from  the  secretary  of  the  navy, '*  and  shall  have 
full  force  and  effect  os  such."  The  active  list  of  the  line- 
officers  is  dividcci  into  eleven  grades.  The  relative  rank 
between  officers  of  the  navy  and  army  on  the  active  or  re- 
tired list  is  as  follows  : 

The  admiral  of  the  navy  to  rank  with  general  of  the  armv. 


lieutenant-general  ' 
niajor-ccnerals  " 
bri;:adier-generals  " 
colonels  " 

]icutenant>-colonela" 
majors  " 

captains  " 

first  lieutenants  " 
second  lieutenants  " 


The  vice-admiral 

10  rear-admirals  ' 

25  comraodorea  ' 

50  captains  * 

90  commanders  ' 

80  lioutenant-comraanders ' 

280  lieutenonts 

100  masters  ' 

100  ensigns  ' 

midshipmen. 

The  offices  of   admiral  and  vice-admiral    expire   on    the 
death  of  the  present  incumbents. 

All  staff  oflicers  are  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Senate.  The  active  list  of  the  medical  corps 
consists  of  !■'>  medical  directors,  \b  medical  inspectors.  50 
surgeons.  an<I  lOt)  assistant  surgeons,  with  the  relative 
rank  respectively  of  captain,  commander,  lieutenant-com- 
mander or  lieutenant,  and  of  master  or  ensign.  The  pay 
corps  consists  of  l.'l  pay  directors.  13  pay  inspectors.  50 
paymasters.  'M^  passed  assistant  paymasters,  and  20  assist- 
ant paymasters,  having  relative  rank  with  captains,  etc.. 
as  before.  Tho  engineer  corps  consists  of  70  chief  en- 
gineers (10  having  the  relative  rank  of  captain.  15  of  com- 
mancler.  and  ■(.'>  that  of  lieutenant-commander),  100  passed 
assistant  engineers,  and  100  assistant  engineers.  Tnc  law 
authorizes  the  ajipointment  of  21  chaplains,  who  are  per- 
mitted to  conduct  i>ublic  worship  according  to  the  manner 
nnd  forms  of  the  Church  of  which  they  are  members.  The 
law  also  authorizes  the  appointment  of  12  professors  of 
mathematics,  and  as  many  naval  constructors  as  the  ser- 
vice may  require.  The  foregoing  officers  are  commissioned. 
The  President  is  authorized  to  appoint  for  vessels  in  actual 
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service  as  many  boatswains,  gunners,  sailmakers,  and  car- 
penters as  may,  in  his  opinion,  be  proper.  Thepe  are  called 
warrant  officers.  All  officers  not  entitled  to  hold  commis- 
sions or  warrants,  except  secretaries  and  clerks,  are  called 
petty  officers.  The  number  of  enlisted  persons  in  the 
navy,  including  seamen,  ordinary  seamen,  landsmen,  me- 
chanics, firemen,  coal-heavers,  apprentices,  and  boys,  is 
limited  by  act  of  June  17,  1808,  to  SJOO. 

The  pay  of  all  officers  of  the  navy  is  fixed  by  law,  and 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Xnri/  Rrtjister  issued  for 
the  year.  The  pay  allowed  to  petty  officers  (excepting 
mates),  and  the  pay  and  bounty  upon  enlistment  of  seamen 
and  others  of  inferior  rating,  is  left  by  Congress  to  the 
President,  with  the  sole  proviso  that  the  total  amount  of 
pay  for  officers  and  seamen  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

The  marine  corps  forms  part  of  the  naval  organization, 
and  is  composed  of  1  commandant  with  the  rank  of  colonel 
(act  of  June  6,  1874),  1  colonel,  2  lieutenant-colonels,  4 
majors,  1  adjutant  and  inspector,  1  paymaster,  1  quarter- 
master. 2  assistant  quartermasters,  20  captains,  ;^0  first 
lieutenants.  30  second  lieutenants,  and  a  jiroportionate 
number  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates.  (See 
Marine  Coups.) 

Naval  discipline  is  maintained  by  the  code  embraced  in 
the  "act  for  the  better  government  of  the  navy  of  the 
U.  S.,'*  commonly  known  as  the  *'  Articles  of  War,"  charac- 
terized by  Lord  Mansfield  as  '"a  sea  military  code  formed 
by  the  wisdom  of  ai^es." 

The  ves.^els  of  the  navy  are  divided  into  four  classes  : 
Firrit  rriteH  (iu'.iluding  iron-clads),  of  3000  tons  and  upward, 
to  be  commiinded  by  commodores;  tecond  rates,  from  2000 
to  3000  tons,  including  sailing  frigates  commissioned  for 
sea-serviee,  to  be  eommanded  by  captains:  third  rntp.i,  be- 
tween 800  and  2000  tons,  to  be  eommanded  by  command- 
ers;  fourth  rates,  steamers  below  800  tons,  small  iron- 
clads, store-ships,  etc.,  to  be  commanded  by  lieutenant- 
commanders.  Vessels  are  namci  by  the  secretary  of  the 
navy,  under  direction  of  the  President,  as  follows:  First 
rates  after  the  States  of  the  Union,  second  rates  after 
rivers,  third  rates  after  principal  cities,  and  fourth  rates 
as  the  President  may  dire?t. 

The  act  of  Apr.  21,  ISOfi.  authorizes  the  President  to 
keej)  as  many  ships  in  commission  during  peace  as  he 
thinks  proper,  but  Congress  pr.actically  limits  the  number 
by  the  amount  annually  appropriated  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  navy.  Vessels  of  the  navy  are  further  distinguished 
by  classes,  a  particular  type  of  vessel  giving  her  name  to 
a  class ;  thus,  we  have  the  *'  Colorado  and  class,"  the  "  Lan- 
caster and  class,"  etc..  the  sixty  steamers  on  the  navy  list 
having  as  many  as  twelve  different  classes. 

Nai^i/-7/ard8. 

Acres  ^'^"        ^^'P'        9liM 

'^"^^-      docka.    houses.      °"^^' 

Portsmouth,  N.  H 164  1  3 

Boston 83i  1  3  3 

New  London 7U 

New  York 193^         12  1 

Philadelphia 21)    To  be  discontinued. 

Leasjue  Island-.... 023  4*         2 

Washini;ton 42  ...  2 

Norfolk 109  1  ...  4 

Pcnsacola 83^ 

Mare  Island 900  If  ...  1 

S.  B.  LtJCE. 
Nax'os,  an  island  belonging  to  Greece,  the  largest  and 
most  fertile  of  the  Cyclades,  is  20  miles  long  and  14  miles 
broad,  and  has  about  11,000  inhabitants.  Anciently  it 
must  have  had  100.000.  It  is  high  and  mountainous, "but 
contains  many  beautiful,  well-watered,  and  fertile  valleys, 
which  (iroduce  wheat,  wine,  figs,  and  olives  in  abundance 
and  of  superior  quality.  Naxos.  situated  on  the  north- 
western coast  of  the  island,  is  the  capital,  and  has  about 
5000  inhabitants.  There  was  a  duchy  of  Naxos  which 
lasted  (from  1200  a.  n.)  360  years,  giving  place  to  the 
Turkish  dominion  in  1500. 

Nay'Ier  (Jamks),  b.  at  Ardslcy.  Yorkshire.  England, 
abmit  lOlC);  was  ii  quartermaster  in  the  ParliaiiKuitnry 
rank.s  during  the  great  civil  war  ir)4:i-.')l  :  was  one  of  the 
early  converts  to  Quakerism  ICib]  ;  became  an  itinerant 
preacher;  claimed  to  bo  inspired  and  to  be  a  sign  of  (yhrist's 
second  coming,  for  which  profession  ho  was  imprisoned 
at  Exeter,  condcmncil  by  Cromwell's  Parliament  Dec.  17, 
Ifi-^fi,  to  stand  in  the  jjillory,  to  be  whijipcd  nt  the  ciirt's 
tail,  to  have  his  tongue  pierced  by  a  hot  iron  and  his  fore- 
head brandeil  with  a  B  (blasphemer),  and  to  bo  kept  in 
prison  for  an  indefinite  periftd.  The  sentence  was  exe- 
cuted at  Bristol,  nnd  he  was  confined  in  the  Bridewell, 
London,  until  the  Long  Parliament  released  him  Sept.  8, 
1559,  and  bo  d.  in  Huntingdonshire  in  1660.     Ho  wroto  a 
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number  of  tracts,  which  were  reprinted  in  1716 :  a  Memoir 
was  published  in  1719.  and  another  by  J.  G.  Bevan  in  1800. 
N'azareans.     See  Micnd-cans. 

Nazarene'  [Gr.  Na^wpato?  or  ^a^apr^v6<;^,  a  term  em- 
ployed in  several  significations  in  the  New  Testament  and 
in  ecclesiastical  history.  As  first  used  (Matt.  ii.  23).  it  is 
applied  to  Christ's  residence  at  Nazareth  as  the  fulfilment 
of  a  prophecy  that  "  he  shall  be  called  a  Na/.arene  ;"  but 
as  no  such  passage  occurs  textually  in  the  Old  Testament, 
the  term  has  been  referred  to  the  Nazarites :  or  to  Netscr, 
"the  Branch"  (Isa.  xi.  1);  or,  rather,  it  expresses  re- 
proach, Nazareth  being  a  proverbially  contemptible  place 
(John  i.  46).  Where  Jesus  ■*  of  Nazareth  "  is  mentioned  the 
correct  translation  is  Nnzamip,  and  might  therefore  have 
a  signification  distinct  from  that  of  "  inhabitant  of  Naza- 
reth." Theodore  Keim,  a  recent  German  writer,  in  his  His- 
torif  of  JcHus  of  Nazarn,  derives  the  name  from  Nazara.  a 
village  in  Judaea,  basing  his  argument  upon  the  reading 
given  by  Tischendorf  (ftth  ed.)  in  Matt.  iv.  13.  A  power- 
ful Christian  sect  (referred  to  Acts  sxiv.  5).  found  chiefly 
in  Egypt,  bore  this  name  in  the  second  century,  having  a 
Gospel  of  their  own,  called  indifferently  "of  the  Egyptians" 
or  ''of  the  Nazarcnes,"  numerous  passages  of  which  were 
preserved  in  the  writing?  of  the  earlier  Fathers,  The  name 
has  been  a  common  one  in  India  and  the  East  generally  as 
applied  to  all  Christians  (see  Mend.-eans),  and  has  been 
assumed  in  recent  times  by  a  sect  which  originated  in 
Hungary  in  1857.  Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Naz'areth,  village  of  Palestine,  in  the  ancient  district 
of  Galilee.  70  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  modern  eyalet 
of  Beyroot.  is  celebrated  as  the  jdaec  of  the  Annunciation 
and  the  abode  of  Christ  during  most  of  his  life.  The  Ro- 
man Catholics  have  erected  a  church  on  the  spot  where  the 
angel  came  to  Mary  to  announce  the  birth  of  the  Saviour, 
and  the  (ireeks  another  church  on  another  spot  where  the 
event  took  place,  according  to  their  belief.  Chapels  have 
also  been  built  over  Joseph's  workshop  and  over  Christ's 
table  where  he  used  to  eat  with  his  disciples.  The  viUage 
is  in  a  little  valley  about  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide,  just  N.  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon.  From  the 
hill  overlooking  the  village  is  one  of  the  finest  prospects 
in  Palestine.  The  present  pop.  is  about  5000,  and  is 
steadily  increasing.  Besides  Mohammed.ans  (about  2000), 
there  are  orthodox  Greeks,  Roman  Catholics,  Roman  Cath- 
olic Greeks,  Maronites,  and  Protestants. 

Nazareth,  post-b.  of  Upper  Nazareth  tp.,  Northampton 
CO.,  Pa..  0  miles  N.  AV.  of  Easton.  established  in  1739  by 
George  Whiteficld,  who  intended  to  found  here  a  school  for 
Africans,  but  it  was  purchased  by  Zinzendorf,  and  became 
the  site  of  a  celebrated  Moravian  academy  for  boys.  Pop, 
949. 

Naz'arite,  more  properly  Naz'irite  [Hob.  ndzar,  "to 
separate  "].  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  an  ascetic  of  either 
sex  who  had  taken  a  vow  to  abstain  from  wine,  strong  drink, 
and  everything  that  is  made  of  the  vine,  to  let  the  hair  grow, 
and  to  touch  no  dead  body.  Naziritism  is  older  than  the 
time  of  Moses,  The  vow  might  be  either  for  a  specified 
time  or  for  life.  Samson  and  Samuel  wore  Naziritcs  for 
life,  and  so  was  John  the  Baptist.  R.  D.  HircnoncK. 

Neaajh,  Loii^h,  a  lake  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Ulster,  17  miles  long,  10  miles  broad,  and  covering  an  area 
of  153  square  miles.  It  receives  from  the  S.  the  Upper 
Bann  and  the  Blackwater,  and  communicates  on  the  N. 
with  the  Atlantic  by  the  Lower  Bann.  In  some  places  the 
waters  of  this  lake  show  remarkable  petrifying  qualities. 

Nea'^le  (JonN),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  4,  1799:  waa 
apprenticeil  to  a  coach-painter  in  Philadelphia;  began  in 
ISIS  to  paint  portraits,  and  achieveil  a  considerable  suc- 
cess and  reputation.  Among  his  portraits  are  those  of  Wash- 
ington in  Indejiendence  Hall,  Gilbert  Stuart,  Matthew 
Carey,  Henry  Clay,  and  Com.  Barron.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  the  artist  Sully.     D.  at  Philadelphia  in  1865. 

Neal  (Danikl),  b.  in  Lontnn,  Eng.,  Hoc.  14.  1678; 
stu'lied  at  tlic  universities  of  Iltreidit  and  Leyden  ;  be- 
came a  dissenting  minister  in  LoniJon  17o;{;  preached  at 
Lorimer's  Hall  17(16-07,  and  to  a  congregation  in  Jewin 
street  from  1707  until  his  death,  whiidi  occurred  at  Bath 
Apr.  4,  1743.  Besides  minor  writings,  ho  published  a 
IJintor}/  of  Nr.)^  Kiuflnud  (2  vols.,  1720)  and  a  Hi»t»nf  of 
thr  /'itrit'tns  (4  vols.,  1732-.'JS).  The  latter  work  was  re- 
printed in  1754,  1759,  1793-97  (with  Mcmnir  by  Joshua 
Toulinin),  1822,  and  1837,  and  an  American  edition,  re- 
vised, corrected,  and  enlarged,  was  issued  by  Rev.  J.  0. 
Choules  (Now  York.  2  vols.,  1841).  Many  replies  to  Neal 
appeared,  the  chief  being  by  Bishop  Isaac  Mailox  and  Dr. 
Zachary  Grey,  and  Neal  jniblisiied  several  rejoinders. 
The  ffiHtori/,  though  little  more  than  a  digest  of  Strype'a 
voluminous  writings,  may  still  bo  consulted  with  advan- 
tage. 
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Neal  (.ToiiN),  b.  at  Portlrinil,  Mo.,  Auk.  2.'i,  I71):i!  wan 
briMi(?hl  lip  ill  tlio  Siicioty  nf  KrU'iiilM,  liiit  l<'ft  IhiMii  wlicn 
twcrily  I'cvn  .vimiH  old;   Ijwiliinc  li   Hhiili-biiy  lit  twi'lvu,  uiiil 

arirnviiriN  li  iifcl.llor;   it  ilry-K I»  jiXliiir   in    It.islMii    iiinl 

Now  YcM-l4  IMll-l.'.;  wu"  .li.liii  l-iiiriMMilV  l.ii»ini-<H  jmrliiiT 
in  lliilliinnri' ;  liiilc'l  in  iHlll;  win  ucliiiittcil  I'l  the  Miiry 
luml  liiir  ill  IHP.i.  Iiuviii);  |iraviiiii»ly  Iji'tfiin  to  writo  for  tli<i 
|)ro«n;  wii«  in  iMiroiic.  iiiiiKt  of  llui  time  tlui  iiHHoriiito  of 
llcntllllin,  IM-.M-'.';.  Ullil  II  .•"rreHllollilfllt  of  lllnilcnmd  ; 
rctiirnod  to  I'ortliiml,  ami  liim  l)i'<'ii  i-n','ii>;i''l  »■*  i"litor, 
livliircr,  liuvycr,  |ioi'l.  novelist,  ami  tiMiclier  of  KyiniiuHtii'H, 
fonciin:;,  «|inrriiiv',  drawini;.  ami  wrilint;.  Ainon;;  liin 
worllB  aro  A. .7.  I ■„„l,  a  novel  (  I  H I  7 ),  77ir  llittllr  <•/  A':-i:i"r'i. 
(Inldim  uHil  Ollirr  I'miii,  (ISIS),  Ollin.  ,1  tra^wly  ( l!*!!)). 
Ilrnthfr  .lm„illi„»  (182.')),  Iliflirl  Ih/rr  (IHliS),  Ilni- 
Ihnm'f  Mnriih  our/  l.i-fiitlnlliin  (IKIIO),  77i«  Duwn- I'.iintri-H 
(1S:!:U,  Tim-  Wnmnnlt.md  (IM.'iU).  Wdmlfriwi  llprolli-illmm 
of  n  Snmrwh.ii  llii-if  l.ifi:  (1«70),  ami  a  very  lurRC  nunibor 
of  other  works.     I).  .Inno  20.  187(1. 

NenI  (.losKi'ii  Ci.AV),  b.  at  Oreonlaml.  N.  II.,  Fi-b.  .1, 
1,HII7!  rosi.lcil  at  Portmiioiitli,  \.  II..  and  I'ottivilln.  I'a. ; 
riMiiovcil  in  IS:;l  to  l'liiliidcl|iliia :  bonaino  editrir  of  tlio 
J^'-nnm/ftutitiun,  n  Deinornilie  jotirnal,  and  lHll-17  edited 
the  Sulnriliii/  )!imllr.  Ho  was  the  (Irst  liuxhand  of  Mrs. 
Ai.ioH  II.  llwKH  (which  nee).  Anthor  of  I'llrr  I'lmlili/ 
(ISII),  2  volainos  of  I'linntml  SkrlrhrH,  and  other  humor- 
ous writinsK.     I',  nt  Philadelphia  Juno  IS,  1SI7. 

Nealc  (.loiiv  Masov).  h.  in  Tiondon,  V.ng.,  .Tan.  21, 
ISIS;  urailuiilefl  at  Tiinitv  College,  Cainhridgc.  IHIO; 
took  orders  in  the  Clniich  of  Kn^'and  1SI2;  was  made  in- 
oiiiiibonl  of  Crawloy  in  .Sussex,  and  warden  of  Saekvillo 
College,  Kast  (Irinstead.  May,  IS  Hi.  He  bei'ame  one  of 
the  lileniry  ehainpiius  of  the  "  Ili^h  Chundi  "  ]iarty,  and 
was  the  I'liuniler  of  the  sislerhooil  of  St.  Margaret  IS.')!!  ; 
obtained  tlio  .Seiitonian  |iri/.e  at  (.'amhridKe  for  an  Enjjlisli 
saercd  ]i(toin  on  nino  occasions  between  IS1.'>  and  isill.  Ho 
published  nearly  seventy  volumes,  eliiofly  upon  theological 
ami  euolcsiastieal  subjects,  of  which  tho  best  known  were 
riic  Uhlnnl  uf  the  Il.ihi  En'l-rn  Cliiirrli,  the  I'lilrhirihntr. 
of  Alexntitlria  (t  vols.,  1817-51),  Mrdiirvul  Prcarhcra 
(18.'»7),  HiHtnrfi  of  thr  vn-rntUd  Jttn%cniHt  Church  of  llid- 
fund  (ISiiS),  EtHitf/n  on  Lilttrgioior/i/  and  Church  IliHtonj 
(ISli:!),  \frdiircitl  lliimuH  fr4nn  the  Lnlin,  and  /fi/iunH  of  thr 
Kittlcrn  tViiirrh  I1S71).  He  also  published  un  expurgated 
edition  of  Banyan's  I'llr/rlm't  /'mgrcHii  (IS.'ill)  for  the  use 
of  children,  and  his  notes  to  that  work  gavo  rise  to  much 
controversy.  Wrote  the  popular  hymns  on  tho  Now  Jeru- 
salem ("  Jerusaloin  the  Golden,"  etc.).  D.  at  East  Grinstoad 
Aug.  I),  I  SCR. 

Neale  (LunvARnl,  P.  D..  b.  in  Maryland  Oct.  1.5,17115; 
was  eonseeratc'l  a  Roman  CiitholiL*  liishop  and  made  coad- 
jutor to  Archbi-'hop  Carroll  in  ISllO;  bcL-amc  archbishop 
of  Baltinioro  ISli.  D.  at  Georgetown,  1).  C,  Juno  16, 
1817. 

Ncale  (  Rom. IN  llKniail.  D.  T>..  b.  at  Poulhinf;ton.  Conn., 
Feb.  2:'.,  ISIIS  :  Krailuatcil  at  Columbian  Collc^'c.  I».  C.,  1829; 
became  in  18:!S  pastor  of  the  First  liaptist  church.  Boa- 
ton,  Mass. ;  author  of  several  published  sermons  and  re- 
ligious works.     D.  at  Boston,  Muss.,  Sept.  IS,  1879. 

Ncaii'dcr  (Joiiann  Aikiust  Wh.iiei.m),  b.  at  Oiitlingcn 
.Tan.  17.  1789.  of  .Icwish  |iarciits  and  in  humble  circum- 
stances; was  educated  in  Hamburt;.  where  he  frcciucntecl 
tho  .lolianneum  ;  embraced  Christianity  in  ISdi);  studied 
theolotry  at  .lena  and  (tiittinixon,  and  was  ap]H)inted  pro- 
fessor of  church  history  in  1812  at  tho  University  of  Ber- 
lin, where  he  d.  .luly  11,  18.il).  Ho  was  unmarric<l.  and  a 
very  peculiar  man  in  jjersonal  appearance,  manners,  and 
habits,  but  with  an  enorimuis  loarnini^  and  decided  genius 
bo  connected  great  simplicity  of  eharairtor.  earnestness  ami 
enthusiasm.  By  his  works  ho  won  the  title  of  the  "father 
of  church  history."  and  he  deserve  1  it.  The  old  conception 
of  history  as  a  more  concatenation  of  indiviiliial  exertions 
ho  abandoned,  and  rcpresenteil  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  as  a  general  process  by  nliieh  a  divine  force 
works  its  way  into  the  life  of  tho  human  race.  By  this 
idea,  first  developed  by  Hegel  and  afterwards  manifoldly 
elaborated  by  the  romantic  school.  Ncander  remodelled  or 
legencralcd  the  science  of  church  history ;  and  he  was 
jirominent  in  tliat  circle  of  theologians  whoso  centre  was 
Schleicrmacher,  and  which,  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
century,  awakened  the  educated  classes  of  the  German  na- 
tion from  their  rationalistic  indilTercnce  anil  led  them  back 
to  Christianity,  without  throwing  them  into  the  arms  of 
Romanism,  as  the  romantic  school  did.  .\s  a  writer  of 
history  he  lacks  dramatic  jiowcr.  and  his  style  is  heavy. 
His  principal  work  is  his  (tcncral  Htntorii  of  the  Christian 
lirlitiion  niid  f^hiirrh,  from  tho  close  of  the  apostolic  age  to 
tho  Council  of  Bale  in  ll:!l  (fi  vols.,  in  11  jiarts.  182o-!)2), 
translated  into  English  by  I'rof.  Torrcy.  But  several  of 
his  monographs,  oa  Julian  the  Apostate  (1S12),  St.  Ber- 


nard (IH13),  OnoHtlcUm  (1818), 8t.  Chrynoitom  (1821),»ro 
modolH  of  that  kind  of  compoailion.  Mo  uliio  wrote  //it- 
Inn/   of    the    ApoKlidir    Ai/c   (2    Vol".,   I8:t2),    tife    of   ./.  .ii« 

f'lirint,  in  refutation  of  SlraiiHS,  etc,  A  complete  edition 
of  Ills  Worl.'i  appeare.l  at  Gotlia  in  l.i  vidii.  ( IKI12-I1I1). 
His  library  was  piireliascd  ttltur  bin  death  for  tho  Ihnolog- 
ieal  seminary  of  Iluolicstur,  N.  Y.      Ci.KMKSn  I'ktkkhkn. 

Nf'arV'litiN,  one  of  the  gcnernlf  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  eoiiiiiianded  the  fleet  during  the  Indian  expclilion, 
anil  conducted  it  at  the  end  of  the  eainpaign  from  llii; 
moittli  of  the  Indus,  acrons  the  ocean,  through  the  PerMiun 
Hull',  to  tliii  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  Of  his  journey  he  wrote 
an  account,  llapdirAovt,  of  which  the  Kubstunce  luin  l>i;en 
preserved  in  Arrian's  hidicn, 

Ncatli,  town  of  Kngland,  county  of  OlamorKnn,  Routh 
Wales,  on  a  river  of  the  same  inline.  It  exportii  much 
coal,  copp<-r,  tin,  iron,  and  bricks.     Pop.  91)11. 

N<'av<*,  tp.  of  Darke  CO.,  tx,  on  the  ('oluiiibus  Chiuugo 
and  liidiiiiia  Central  U.  K.     Pop.  lU9.i. 

Ni'l>'*IU'l»»  the  dry  pods  of  a  guin-arabie  tree.  Acnria 
Artihico,  imported  for  tannet'K'  UMe.  They  contain  inueli 
tannic  aeid,  and  are  uhielly  used  in  Egypt. 

Nc'bo  (AciTiidian,  Xuhiii ;  Assyrian.  AVifcii],  one  of  the 
priliidpal  divinities  of  the  Babylonian  piiiithcon,  generally 
iilentilied  with  tho  Egyptian  Thotb  and  the  Greek  Hermes. 
His  greatest  templo  was  ut  Bursippu  (Birs-Nimrud).  (8eo 
Myth.) 

Nobras'kn,  one  of  the  central  Slates  of  the  American 
Union.  Iving  wholly  W.  of  the  Missouri  Iliver,  between 
tho  parallels  of  10°  and  4:i°  X.  lat.,  and  between  9.'<°  2.r 
and  191°  of  W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
Dakota;  E.  by  tho  Missouri  River,  which  separates  it  from 
Iowa  and  Missouri;  S.  by  Kansas  and  Colorado,  the  par- 
allel of  '19°  forming  the  conventional  line  of  separation 
between  it  and  Kansas  to  the  E.  line  of  Colorado,  where 
the  boundary  turns  duo  N.  on  the  meridian  of  192°  W.  to 


the  41st  parallel,  and  thence  westward  on  the  41st  parallel 
to  the  19ith  meridian  ;  W.  it  is  bounded  by  W'yoming  and 
Colorado.  Its  length  from  E.  to  \V.  is  about  412  miles, 
and  its  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  298  miles.  Its  area  is  7J,995 
square  miles.or  48,f>.'JG,890  acres. 

Face  of  the  Couuin/,  etc. — Nebraska  has  no  mountains, 
though  tho  north-western  portion,  bordering  upon  what 
are  known  ns  "The  Bad  Lands"  (.Mauvaises  Torres),  haji 
some  hills  of  considerable  height,  the  result  of  erosion. 
The  river-beds  and  their  basins  or  bottom-lands  are  dee|)ly 
eroded  by  the  action  of  water,  as  in  Iowa,  and  the  high 
bluffs  with  which  they  are  lined  give  an  appearance  of 
hills  whore  none  in  reality  exist.  The  greater  part  of  tho 
Slate  is  a  rolling  prairie,  rising  gradually  toward  tho  W. 
to  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  ,Mountains  in  Colorado. 
The  eastern  portion  is  well  drained  and  watered,  the  .Mis- 
souri, which  forms  the  entire  eastern  boundary,  receiving 
two  largo  rivers,  the  Niobrara  and  Nebraska  or  Platte,  and 
several  smaller  streams,  as  tho  Great  Nemaha.  Little 
Nemaha. and  Weeping  Water  rivers;  the  Republican  Fork 
of  the  Kansas  also  ilrains  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
and  receives  numerous  tributaries.  The  Big  Blue,  another 
large  branch  of  the  Kansas  River,  drains  several  counties 
in  the  S.  and  S.  E.,  and  receives  a  number  of  smaller 
streams.  The  Nebraska  or  Platte,  a  broad  and  majestic 
but  not  a  navigable  river,  is  the  principal  stream,  and  tra- 
verses the  entire  State  from  W.  to  E.,  its  N.  fork  having 
its  source  in  Wyoming  and  its  S.  fork  rising  near  the 
centre  of  Colorado.  It  has  numerous  important  branches, 
all,   with    one   exception,  joining   it   from   the   N.  bank. 
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Wood  River,  Loup  Fork,  Elkhom  River,  and  others  are  the 
principal  of  these.  The  Niobrara  or  Eau-qui-Court  River 
also  traverses  nearly  the  entire  State  iVoiu  W.  to  E.,  receiv- 
ing several  considerable  afHuents.  The  Republican  River, 
or  Republican  Fork  of  the  Kansas,  is  of  great  value  to 
Southern  Nebraska,  both  from  its  great  length  and  broad 
stream  and  from  its  numerous  tributaries.  There  are  no 
lakes  of  importance  in  the  State,  a  few  salines  and  one  or 
two  groups  of  fresh-water  ponds  in  the  N.  W.  being  all 
that  can  lay  claim  to  the  title. 

Geoloqif  and  Minendorij. — The  geological  structure  of 
the  State  is  very  simple.  In  the  S.  E.  a  triangular  tract, 
extending  W.  as  far  as  where  the  Little  Blue  River  crosses 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  State,  and  having  the  apex 
of  the  triangle  at  the  point  where  the  42d  parallel  of  lat- 
itude crosses  the  Missouri  River,  is  distinctly  identified 
with  the  Upper  Carboniferous  formation.  It  is  covered  to 
a  depth  of  from  20  to  80  feet  by  a  yellowish  marl,  but  the 
rocks  below  belong  to  the  coal-measures.  There  are  thin 
strata  of  coal  of  good  quality,  but  ranging  from  5  to  22 
inches — not  sufficient  to  pay  for  extensive  mining — and 
clays,  limestones,  and  sandstones  belonging  to  the  Carbon- 
iferous era  make  up  the  remaining  thickness  of  the  coal- 
measures,  in  some  instances  120  feet  or  more.  Prof. 
Ilaydcn  believes  this  deposit  to  be  the  western  margin  of 
the  great  coal-basin  of  Missouri  and  Iowa,  and  thinks 
that  the  coal  is  so  much  thinned  out  by  pressure  from 
above  that  it  will  not  prove  profitable  to  mine  it  largely  in 
this  State.  W.  of  these  coal-measures  is  a  narrow  belt  of 
Permian  rocks,  and  to  this  succeed  the  Cretaceous  deposits, 
having  a  breadth  of  70  or  SO  miles.  W.  of  this  the  whole 
surface-rocks  and  soil  of  the  State  belong  to  the  Tertiary 
period.  In  the  S.  W.  portion  of  the  State  the  Tertiary 
formation  has  large  deposits  of  lignite  of  excellent  quality. 
The  mineral  wealth  of  the  State  consists  mostly  of  coal 
from  the  upper  coal-measures,  and  not  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness to  furnish  more  than  a  local  supply;  this  coal  is  con- 
fined to  the  Upper  Carboniferous  region  along  the  Missouri 
River,  and  mostly  below  the  Platte  River ;  the  lignite-beds 
in  the  Tertiary  of  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  State  will  probably 
prove  a  more  profitable  source  of  supply  of  coal.  Lime, 
sandstone,  limestone,  and  marble  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses, gypsum,  and  especially  salt,  are  the  other  principal 
minerals.  There  are  numerous  salt-basins  in  the  central 
and  western  parts  of  the  State.  The  most  extensive  is  in 
Lancaster  Co.,  in  a  district  of  12  by  25  miles  surrounding 
Lincoln,  the  capital  of  the  State.  The  springs  contain  29 
per  cent,  of  salt,  and  the  salt  is  manufactured  by  solar 
evaporation.  The  salt  is  said  to  be  the  purest  in  the 
world,  being  ^^^q  per  cent,  of  pure  chloride  of  sodium. 
The  sandstone  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  Seneca  or  Poto- 
mac sandstone,  is  very  soft  at  first,  but  hardens  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  and  becomes  an  excellent  building  mate- 
rial. The  limestones  are  the  blue  Trenton  limestone,  a  fair 
building-stone,  and  a  gray  magnesian  limestone,  sus- 
ceptible of  a  fine  polish  and  as  enduring  as  the  Italian 
marble. 

Soil  and  Vegetation. — The  eastern  part  of  the  State  is 
well  watered,  and  the  soil  of  the  Missouri  bottoms  and  the 
whole  region  S.  of  the  Platte  and  E.  of  the  OOth  meridian 
is  a  rich  black  vegetable  mould  from  two  to  ten  feet  deep, 
slightly  impregnated  with  lime,  entirely  free  from  stones 
and  gravel,  and  easily  ploughed  to  any  depth.  The  sub- 
soil is  mostly  yellow  clay,  but  is  not  impervious  to  water. 
The  \vild  grasses  grow  luxuriantly  both  upon  the  bottom 
and  table  lands,  yielding  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  tons 
of  hay  per  acre,  and  are  more  nutritious  and  better  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  sheep  and  cattle  than  the  cultivated  grasses 
of  the  Eastern  States.     All  of  these,  however,  yield  largo 


crops  of  hay.  The  soil  readily  withstands  the  extrenies  of 
drought  and  rain,  the  crops  being  abundant  in  either  case. 
There  is  but  a  limited  supply  uf  timber,  and  that  alon» 
the  water-courses;  but  this  natural  lack  is  in  a  fair  way  of 
supply  from  the  planting  of  trees  in  very  large  quantities 
all  over  the  State.  The  western  portion  of  the  State  is  not 
well  watered.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  forks  of  the 
Platte  and  the  Niobrara,  and  a  few  small  affluents  of  each, 
there  is  a  lack  of  running  streams.  Western  Nebraska  at 
one  time  formed  a  portion  of  that  mythical  region,  the 
"  Great  American  Desert."  It  has  been  found,  however, 
that  even  in  the  most  sterile  portion  trees  will  grow,  and 
that  by  their  growth  they  attract  the  clouds,  the  rainfall 
increases,  and  this  region  becomes  exceedingly  fertile. 
Wherever  irrigation  has  been  tried,  these  lands,  efflorescent 
with  alkalies,  yield  astonishing  crops.  The  region  N.  of 
the  Niobrara  and  along  its  banks  is  a  country  of  sand- 
dunes,  sandhills,  or  heaps  of  fantastic  forms,  and  a  little 
farther  N.  is  succeede<i  by  the  "Bad  Lands,"  those  extra- 
ordinary masses  of  clay  vrhich  by  erosion  or  denudation 
have  taken  the  forms  of  castles,  towers,  city  walls,  etc..  and 
which  seem  to  have  been  the  place  of  sepulture  of  an  in- 
finite variety  of  fossil  mammals  and  reptiles.  This  por- 
tion of  the  State  is  barren  and  worthless  for  cultivation. 
N.  of  the  Platte  and  W.  of  the  Dilth  meridian  the  river- 
bottoms  are  the  only  arable  portions  of  land,  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  irrigation  will  greatly  benefit  this 
region,  though  some  of  it  may  answer  for  grazing. 

Zooloffif. — The  wild  animals  of  the  Plains  are  all  found 
here.  The  buffalo  still  roams  over  the  western  prairies  of 
the  State,  though  in  diminishing  herds;  the  grizzly  bear, 
black  and  brown  bears,  the  bighorn  or  Rocky  Mountain 
sheep,  antelopes,  deer,  elk,  panthers,  wolves,  otters,  lynxes, 
coyotes,  and  the  army  of  rodents,  as  well  as  the  mink, 
raccoon,  opossum,  skunk,  muskrat,  and  beaver,  furnish 
abundant  supplies  of  peltry  to  the  hunter  and  trapper. 
Reptiles  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  more  densely  wooded 
countries,  but  there  are  two  species  of  venomous  serpents 
and  a  considerable  number  of  harmless  ones.  Toads,  frogs, 
and  lizards  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the  State.  There  is 
a  great  variety  of  game  birds,  including  wild-turkeys  and 
several  species  of  grouse,  and  all  the  birds  of  prey,  singers, 
and  birds  of  fine  plumage  jiertaining  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region.  The  Missouri  and  most  of  its  tributaries 
have  a  fair  supply  of  fish,  and  some  attention  is  paid  to 
fish-breeding. 

Climate. — Nebraska  has  a  fine  climate.  The  gradually 
increasing  elevation  from  E.  to  W.  secures  excellent  drain- 
age, and  though  the  winds  which  sweep  across  its  prairies 
are  strong,  they  are  healthful.  The  climate  is  essentially 
a  dry  one,  though  the  rainfall  is  not  much  less  than  in  the 
East.  The  winters  are  not  so  rigorous  as  in  the  States  and 
Territories  farther  N.,  though  the  temperature  is  occa- 
sionally low.  The  summers  are  long  and  warm,  but  the 
Erairie-breezes  greatly  modify  and  tem])cr  the  extreme 
eat.  The  mean  temperature  during  the  winter  months 
ranges  from  22°  to  'M)° -,  that  of  the  spring,  from  47°  to 
49°  ;  the  summer,  70°  to  74°  ;  and  the  autumn,  49°  to  51°. 
A  weather-record  of  seven  years  (1863-69)  at  Nebraska 
City  gives  the  mean  annual  rainfall  as  30.36  inches,  of 
which  20. S7  inches  fell  between  the  1st  of  April  and  1st  of 
October,  and  only  9.49  inches  between  October  I  and  April 
1.  The  following  table  gives  meteorological  data  in  regard 
to  five  places  in  difl"erent  sections  of  the  State.  It  must 
be  stated,  however,  that  these  do  not  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
climate  of  the  W.,  N.  W.,  and  S.  AV.  portions  of  the  State, 
which  are  as  yet  too  new  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
observations  to  determine  accurately  the  character  of  their 
climate  and  the  amount  of  rainfall: 
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Ayrirulturnl  Producln, — Tho  soil  of  Nobniitkii  1«  nclinira- 
bly  uclii|it(_'il  to  witlMliiTxI  (Irotij^ht,  Ijciii;^,  (ixotipt  in  tho 
N.  W.  mill  S.  \V.  iMirtiniiH,  a  iltirji  rii^li  limm  urMlcrliiifl  by  ii 
pordiiH  cltiyt-vv  HiiliHiiil.  wliirli  iiliH'irhs  iiiniMtiir*!  unil  rctiLtriH  it 
HiiHii'iriilJy  t»  inmriwli  tim  roul-*  uC  |tliiiitM  in  tinu?  r,l'  rlrouutit, 
wliilr  in  tlin  i»riilori;^r(l  riiiriH  wiiicli  Hiinn'tinivH  viMit  I'jiiwtorn 
Nt^hniKkit  tliiH  Huti^'iiil  iib.Hurl>H  lliu  Niir|ililH  wtitt^r.H  iin<)  t'rncri 
tilt)  limni  fruni  an  h.xi^dhh  of  iiioiHtiirc.  In  IH7'1  tliii  county 
flcrkn  rp|inrt«"l  I  1 ,00(i,.'i7!*.'>il  iK^rc.H  of  Itin'I  un<lur  cnltiva- 

li alnio.Ht  niiu  i'mirtti  ol'  tlio  miri'inM'  of  tlio  .Statu  iiHiilo 

from  tlio  town  lotn.  TJicy  reportcii  thin  liinti  for  aHncK«- 
nielit  at  |>ro)>a)>ly  alioiit  .'J.'i  pur  cunt,  of  itn  rual  viiluo, 
inakini^  tliu  iikkuhhucI  valtio  $i:t,l)Ul,SU(),  and  aKHUHKin^  tliu 
town  lotd  lit  *(I,',)II,H(]!).  Wu  have  no  HtatiMticn  of  thu  piin. 
cipiil  cropn  hitur  tlian  ttioHc  of  iH'.'i  and  1^71,  luui  tliuHu 
aro  tlio  u.Htiiniitus  of  thu  a;;riuiiltiiral  hiireiiii,  wliiuh  iiru  in 
inoMt  inutanuuH  huhnv  tIm  ofliuiiil  rcturnH.  Thcuo  uMtimatuM 
were  as  folhjwH;  Indian  corn,  in  IS7;t,  7, 0(10, 1100  busliuln, 
an  avurajxo  yield  of  ."to  hii!4hul8  to  thu  auru,  viiluurl  at 
$l,'.l(ill,llllO:  in  IS7I,  for  rcanonx  prenuntly  to  ho  notiuuil, 
only  ;i,. 1(111,1111(1  biishuls,  but  valued  at  jSL'i.'.i'i, 11(1(1 ;  wheat,  in 
IH7;t,  ;i,5.s|, ()()((  bushulH  -  I j.5  busliulrt  to  the  acre,  val- 
nud  at  $2,»,H.S,(I(1(I ;  in  IK71,  ;i,fil9,000  bushcln,  valued  at 
$2,171,111(1;  rye,  in  is;:!,  .-Ul. (111(1  bnsliel.i,  worth  ?l5,tin0; 
in  IS"  I.  .■12,11(1(1  buHliuls,  viiluu.l  iU-$2:i,(lS(l;  oul^.  in  1S7:1, 
2,100,000  bushels  ^  ;10  bushela  to  the  acre,  worth  $021,000; 


in  1874,  1,944,000  bunliola,  raluod  at  $972,000;  tmrivy, 
in  1H7,'I,  :i.'i.'>,000  buHholii  ■  :iO  buMhclH  to  thu  iu.Te,  north 
$2!)  1 , 1 00 ;  in  I  K7'l ,  tho  miino  umuunl,  but  valued  at  I^:SM.'<,,'!00  ; 
buukwheat,  in  lH7:t,  2000  buHheln,  worth  .S17  12  ;  poUtouH, 
in  1H7:I,  ::x:i,<IOO  buHhulM  2H  buHlielx  to  the  uure  (a  very 
Hniall  yiuld),  worth  i;:i7.'),:i  10  ;  in  IH74,  27i,IIOO  biinhelK  --.  ;t;i 
buKhulH  to  the  iivru,  worth  $2H,'l,2;iU ;  hay,  in  IKi^l,  IUk.imm 
tonii  .  l.'IO  ton"  to  Iho  aoro,  worth  $>ty2,HO0 ;  in  1N7I, 
1HO,.')00  tonii,  worth  $K.'..'i,.'.70.  The  total  value  of  tlie^c 
oi(?ht  cropH  in  lH7.i  wa«  uftiniated  at  !«1,H1S.KK2,  in  1«7I 
at  .'^7, 100,20(1,  and  the  value  of  other  eropM  not  enumerated 
wan  certainly  ai  niueh  more.  The  value  of  all  farm  pro- 
ductioHH,  oceurdinK  to  tho  eenHuM  of  IH70,  was  $«,«0I,72I. 
TIleyeurH  lH7:i  and  IH7I  had  been  yearn  of  nerioun  dinanler 
to  the  eropH  in  thu  Stale,  the  Mrft  beinn  a  year  of  intenno 
drou^'ht,  with  u  partial  viHitation  of  the  );>'a''"l>oppern  or 
locuKtK,  anil  tho  Hceond  marked  by  loeuat  devantution,  cil- 
pueially  of  tho  corn  crop  in  the  wculern  and  central  coun- 
ties, reducing  that  crop  to  one-third  of  itn  unual  amount. 
Hut  tho  crop  of  1.S75  in  reprenented  an  a  mont  bountiful 
one.  Tho  live-ntoek  report  from  the  clerkn  of  the  counticn 
for  tho  year  1871  is  not  quite  complete,  but  given  H7,449 
horses,  valued  at  $:t,i)0(>,77S ;  7li\fi  mulcD,  valued  at 
?I17,911  ;  22U,ir,y  neat  cattle,  valued  at  $2,U7.'i,221  ;  ;tO,32'J 
sheep  (\!>  counties  not  reporting),  valued  at  $^l2..')i7  ;  and 
23^,(352  Bwino  (6  counties  not  re]>orting),  valued  at  $307, 577. 
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l.SliO 
1870 
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4,494 
28,841 
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230,007t 
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1G,7G0 
70,425 

I.l3:l 
12,0S1 
62,508 

28,69G 
122,117 

82 
789 

6,3* 
6,410* 

22,490 
92,245 

e.a'ii 

30,748 

0.3.9 
1.62 

634 
4,861 

8,671 
41,325 
72,991 

9,023 
35,677 

9,907 
39,080 

36,169 

32<3.4S 

Mnnnfactnrittfi  fiiftitHtn/. — As  j'ct,  manufiicturinff  in  tho 
State  is  in  its  infancy,  but  it  ia  an  infancy  full  of  promise. 
Jn  IS70  there  wore  070  inanufacturinj^  establishments, 
employing  200.')  operatives  an<I  .$2.Uiy,lMi.'{  capital,  u»ing 
$L'.U02,()74  of  raw  mulerial.  and  proiiucinj;  annually  goods 
to  tho  amount  of  $."»,7.'is,:»12.  of  tiieso.  tho  mcist  important 
were  flour  ami  meal,  carpentry  ami  buikling,  boots  and 
8hoes,  distilled  and  malt  Miiunrs.  These  amounts  have 
been  greatly  increased  within  tho  past  tive  years.  There 
are  now  extensive  earworks,  foundries,  gasworks,  flouring- 


mills,  distilleries,  breweries,  pork-packing  establirtbmcnts, 
carriage,  wagon,  and  agricultural  implement  factories,  soap- 
works,  bruom-factories,  and  large  siuetting-works  which  in 
1874  separated  and  refined  701tU  tons  uf  ba«c  bullion  and 
smelted  2000  tons  of  ore,  producing  $1,350,000  worth  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  G60U  tons  of  lead,  valued  at  $800,000. 
The  value  t)f  manufactured  products  in  187j  was  not  less 
than  $16,500.01)0. 

Vhurc/icH. — The    following  table  jtrescnts  the   difl"ercnt 
denominations,  and  their  stjitistics  for  1870  and  1874  : 


DiHOMIMATtOm. 


All  denominations 

Baptists 

<'hrislians  or  Disciples , 

<'oii«m,'at  14111  a  lists 

Protest ;int  i;pi-;('t)paUans... 
l'-vnuj,'clii_;il  Association..., 

Lutherans 

MothiKlists 

Presbyterians 

Roman  Catholics 

Unitarians 

United  Urethren  in  Christ. 
Uuiversalists 


Church 
orRnnUa. 

tlODH, 

1870. 

Church 

odincos, 

1670. 

Slttlngi, 
1870. 

Church 

Church 

orRaol- 

latloDt, 

1871. 

Church 

odlOcea, 

187i. 

Ulolilcra. 
I87<. 

181 

108 

32,210 

S386,000 

614 

279 

365 

26 

15 

5,400 

64,800 

90 

63 

46 

9 

4 

1,.550 

^..^iOO 

15 

7 

10 

10 

7 

2,o.';o 

38,500 

65 

33 

48 

15 

12 

3,500 

31,000 

26 

20 

25 

5 

3 

600 

7,000 

10 

7 

6 

14 

7 

2,000 

27,900 

30 

13 

7 

50 

36 

10,150 

113,400 

94 

60 

124 

2t 

9 

3,12.i 

48,300 

78 

46 

47 

17 

11 

2,935 

34,900 

18 

16 

14 

3 

3 

700 

4,500 

3 

3 

3 

4 



^^ 

84 

20 

33 

3 

1 

1 

2 

Church 

mcniticr*, 

r  rom. 

muDicaabi, 

1874. 


22,749 
3,052 

7.';o 

1,613 
1,294 
650 
2,870 
8.693 
2,:«1 


225 

1,205 

16 


Adherent 
popula- 
tion, 
1874. 


10.3.440 
15,000 
3,800 
8,000 
6,290 
3,000 
12,000 
32,000 
10,000 
6,000 
1.2.50 
6,000 
100 


Church 
property-. 


S«&%150 

127,.')00 

27..T50 

79,600 

57,000 

14..500 

43,000 

2:f-".,000 

8.3,.500 

50,000 

5,000 

40,000 

2,500 


There  was  also  in  1S70,  1  Mormon  consregntion,  with  1 
hou.«e  of  worship,  200  sittings,  and  congregational  property 
valued  at  SI 20U. 

Jlnilidtith. — On  .Tan.  1,  1,S75,  there  were  n07.fiO  miles 
of  complclcd  railroads  in  tho  State — tho  Union  Pacific, 
4.')!1.110  miles  ;  lJiirlini;tnn  and  Missouri  Uivcr  in  Nebraska. 
l!in.75;  Atchison  .ind  Nebraska,  110.78:  St.  .loseph  and 
Denver,  8.'*. 50  ;  Midland  I'acilio,  83  ;  Omaha  and  South- 
western. 47.05 :  Fremont  KIkhorn  and  Missouri  Valley, 
.')0.73;  Omaha  and  Nortli-wcstern.  40;  Sioux  City  aiid 
Pacific,  2(i.'.l() ;  Hrownville  and  Fort  Kearney.  10.'  The 
assessed  value  of  these  road*  in  1S71  was  SI  l,ls:).l  1 1. 
The  sidings  and  branulics  made  the  whole  number  of  miles 
operated  at  that  date  l:i'.Mi.2.')  miles,  and  tho  cost  of  roads 
and  equipment,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  companies. 
was  $3:i,727,s:(l!.  Tho  1,'nion  Pacific  traverses  the  entire 
Stjito  from  E.  to  W. 


Tv/en 


'.lia/il 


-There  were  in  tho  State  .Ian.  1,  1S75,  SBS.LS 


miles    of    telegraph,    of    which    7:!7.1.''    belonged    to    th 
Western  Union  and  120  miles  to  tho  Great  Western  Com- 
pany. 

Finaners. — The  total  debt  of  tho  State  Deo.  1,  1874,  was 


•To  these  are  to  be  added  fi:V29  Indians  sustaining  tribal  re- 
lations, included  in  Ilie  eoliiiiin  of  "Indians." 
J  Tribal  Indians  not  eniinierated  in  1860. 
Exclusive  of  tribal  Indians. 


$.352,400,  of  which  $342,957.34  was  a  permanent  debt  to 
tho  .State  permanent  school  fund,  on  which  interest  waa 
paid  semi-annually.  Tho  sessions  of  the  legislature  be- 
ing biennial,  the  reports  are  made  up  in  periods  of  two 
years.  Tho  receipts  of  the  two  years  ending  Dec.  1, 
1.874,  including  balance  previously  on  hand,  were 
$1,G67,G95.C9,  and  the  disbursements  for  the  same  period, 
$1.4;!.>,152.28.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  State  in  1874 
was  SS1,218,813.42.  from  which,  for  purposes  of  taxation, 
$164,769.25  was  deduetcd,  being  tho  amount  of  exemption 
for  tho  planting  of  4647.0925  acres  with  trees  during  the 
year.  In  bis  message  of  Jan.  1.  1875.  the  outgoing  gov- 
ernor. K.  W.  Furnas,  declares  that  there  is  not  less  than 
$300.(100.000  worth  of  property  in  the  State  which  should 
be  made  to  yield  revenue.  Tho  assessment  .seems  to  be  laid 
at  from  33^  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  real  value,  and  there  arc 
largo  exemptions  and  evasions  of  taxation,  especially  of 
railroad  property  and  lands. 

Commerce. — Nebraska  has  no  direct  foreign  commerce. 
Her  internal  commerce,  except  that  portion  shipped  on  the 
Missouri,  passes  itver  the  railroads  of  the  ,Stato  ;  its  amount 
cannot  bo  definitely  ascertained. 

linnka. — On  Nov.  1.  1874.  there  were  10  national  banks 
in  operation  in  the  .'^tale.  liaving  an  aggregate  capit.il  of 
$1,025,000,  $1.0i;o.liOO  bonds  on  deposit,  and  $S'.)J.'.)00  of 
oirculation  outstanding ;  7  State  banks,  with  an  aggregate 
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capital  of  $575,000;  1  savings  bank ;  and  22  private  bank- 
ing-houses. 

Insurance. — There  are  no  fire  or  life  insurance  companies 
incorporated  in  Nebraska,  but  37  fire  and  22  life  insurance 
companies  from  other  States  and  countries  were  authorized 
to  do  business  there  in  1874. 

Educadou. — The  .State  superintendent  of  schools  gives 
in  the  summary  of  his  report  for  1874  the  following  items 
to  the  close  of  1874:  Xumber  of  school  districts,  2215; 
number  of  children  of  school  age  {5-21),  72,091  ;  number 
of  children  attending  school,  47,7IS.  Total  number  of 
teachers,  2735,  of  whom  1 252  wera  males  and  1483  females ; 
total  amount  paid  to  teachers  as  salary  or  wages,  $342,806.26, 
uf  which  $171,776,86  was  paid  to  male  and  $171,029.40  to 
female  teachers  ;  average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers, 
S37.9S:  of  female  teachers.  $32.12.  Whole  number  of 
school-houses.  1516,  of  which  1345  were  stone,  brick,  or 
frame,  and  171  log,  sod,  or  dug-outs.  The  value  of  school- 
houses  and  sites  was  $1,546,430.73.  The  total  receipts  for 
school  purposes  from  all  sources  were  $988,740.20,  and  the 
total  expenditures,  $1,004,957.03.  The  school  fund,  includ- 
ing notes  properly  secured  for  school-lands,  was  in  Nov., 
1874,  $1,390,240.44.  Not  all  of  this  as  yet  yields  an  in- 
come, bat  the  greater  part  is  invested  at  10  per  cent,  in- 
terest. The  number  of  private  schools  is  30.  and  of  pupils 
in  private  schools  863.  There  are  graded  schools  in  twelve 
towns,  and  high  schools  in  all.  Omaha  and  Lincoln  have 
city  school-systems  of  their  own.  Teachers  are  trained  in 
teachers'  institutes,  of  which  20  were  held  in  1874,  4  of 
which  were  normal  institutes,  which  were  continued  for 
two  weeks  or  more.  A  more  extended  training  is  given  in 
the  very  successful  State  Normal  School  at  Peru,  which  had 
10  instructors  and  87  students  in  the  normal  and  144  in 
the  preparatory  department.  Its  expenditures  are  about 
$12,250  per  annum. 

lii'jher  Education. — The  State  University  at  Lincoln, 
which  includes  also  the  State  Agricultural  College,  organ- 
ized in  1871,  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  It  had  in  1874 
a  faculty  of  8  professors  and  114  students,  of  whom  53  were 
in  the  collegiate  course,  bb  in  the  Latin  school,  and  6  in 
the  agricultural  college.  The  value  of  its  buildings  and 
grounds  was  $175,000.  It  has  an  income  from  special 
funds  and  State  appropriation  of  about  $27,500,  a  library 
of  over  1200  vols.,  and  cabinets,  museums,  and  herbaria 
of  great  value.  An  experimental  farm  of  320  acres  in  fine 
culture  is  attached  to  the  agricultural  college.  There  are 
also  2  colleges  under  denominational  control — viz.  Ne- 
braska College  at  Nebraska  City,  organized  in  1865  and 
chartered  in  1868,  under  the  control  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church:  it  had  in  1874,  10  professors  and  92 
students,  of  whom  SS  were  in  the  preparatory  and  4  in  the 
collegiate  course;  the  vahie  of  grounds,  buildings,  etc.  was 
S23,()00,  and  it  received  $8000  from  tuition  fees.  Its 
libraries  contained  1700  volumes.  Doane  College  at  Crete, 
organized  in  1873,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Congrega- 
tiunalists  :  it  had  in  1874,  3  professors  and  53  students,  of 
whom  45  were  in  the  preparatory  and  8  in  the  collegiate 
course;  its  buildings,  grounds,  etc.  were  valued  at  $50,000, 
and  it  had  $20,000  of  productive  funds;  its  receipts  from 
all  sources  were  $2500,  and  it  had  a  library  of  200  volumes. 
This  college  receives  students  of  both  sexes.  The  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institute  at  Omah.a,  organized  in  1869,  is  a  State 
institution.  It  had  in  1874,  4  teachers  and  39  pupils  ;  the 
current  expenditure  is  about  $15,000  per  annum. 

Chftritiih/n  ln>ititHtio7in. — The  Nebraska  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  at  Lincoln  was  organized  in  1S71.  It  has  a  staff 
of  4  resident  officers,  and  had  under  treatment,  in  1874,  75 
patients,  of  whom  18  were  discharged  or  died  during  the 
year,  12  being  discharged  cured,  6  improved,  1  eloped,  and 
4  died.  Its  current  expenses  are  about  $30,000  per  annum. 
Pi-hons  and  I^nitcntiaricfi. — The  Nebraska  State  prison 
at  Lincoln,  though  its  buildings  are  not  yet  complete,  is 
well  managed,  its  warden  being  a  very  capable  and  intel- 
ligent man  who  has  made  prison  management  a  study,  and 
is  desirous  of  making  the  prison  reformatory  as  well  as 
penal  :  the  insj)Cctors  arc  zealously  co-operating  with  him. 
Number  of  prisoners  Dec.  1,  1874,  54.  of  wlnun  ;;.'»  wore 
under  contract.  The  whole  number  whicli  had  been  re- 
ceived or  were  previously  in  the  prison  for  the  two  years 
ending  Dec.  1,  1874,  was  01;  of  these,  22  had  been  dis- 
charged by  the  expiration  of  their  sentence.  9  par"lnn(!d,  4 
rclcuf^ed  on  commutation  of  sentein-e,  1  died,  and  1  was  n^- 
turneil  for  a  new  triiil.  Of  th(»so  remaining,  .53  were  males 
and  1  female;  46  were  whites,  4  Indians,  and  3  negroes. 
Kxpcn^cs  for  maintenance,  salaries,  etc.,  about  $27,000 
per  annum,  of  which  about  $5075  is  income  from  labor  of 
prisoners. 

Neir»paprrn. — In  1870  there  were  42  newspapers  in  Ne- 
braska, having  an  aggregate  circulation  of  31,600,  nnd  is- 
suing annually  3,388.500  copies.  In  1875  the  number  of 
papers  and  periodicals  had  increased  to  77,  of  which  10 


were  dailies,  62  weeklies,  1  semi-monthly,  and  4  monthlies ; 
3  (all  monthlies)  of  the  number  were  educational,  4  were 
agricultural,  4  devoted  to  nationalities,  and  the  remainder 
were  either  political  or  literary  and  miscellaneous.  The 
circulation  had  largely  increased,  but  we  have  not  exact 
statistics  of  it.  The  dailies  had  increased  from  7  to  10, 
the  weeklies  from  30  to  62. 

Counties. — In  1875  there  were  63  organized  and  7  unor- 
ganized counties  in  the  State,  whose  population  and  val- 
uation are  as  follows : 
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Principal  Towns. — Lincoln,  the  capital,  had  in  1S70  but 
2411  inhabitants,  but  has  since  grown  rapidly;  Omaha,  the 
largest  city  in  the  State,  had  16.083  inhabitants  in  1S70, 
and  now  elinms  25.01)0  ;  the  only  other  considerable  towns 
in  1870  were  Nebraska  City.  605(1  inhabitants  ;  Plattsmouth, 
11)44;  UroH-nville.  1305 :  Freniont,  111)5.  Kearney,  Crete, 
Hulo,  IJcatrire.  Tecumsoh.  Tckamah,  West  Point,  Falls 
City,  and  (Irand  Island  arc  growing  towns. 

C<m»tHHtion,(in\u;rumt'ut,CourtH,vtf. — A  constitutional  con- 
vention was  held  in  1 S75.  by  which  a  new  constitution  for  the 
Slate  was  prepared,  nnd  the  same  adojited  by  the  people  in 
Nnv..  1 S75.  This  constitution  provides  that  every  male  per- 
son of  tlio  ago  of  twenty-one  years  and  ujnvards.  wbo  is  a 
citizen  of  tbo  U.  S.,  or  of  foreign  birth  wlio  has  declared 
his  intention  of  becoming  a  citi/.i-n  tliirty  <luys  previous  to 
an  clei'tion.  and  every  eleetor  in  tlu>  iietual  military  service 
of  tbe  V>.  S.  orof  thc'stiitc  wbo  is  not  in  the  regular  army, 
who  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  si.\  months,  and  in  the 
eounty,  precinct,  or  ward  for  such  jieriod  as  is  prescribed 
by  law,  shall  be  an  elector,  with  the  following  c.vccptions: 


ni;iii;aska— NK]!i;i.j;. 


7ol 


all  porNonH  who  iiro  nou  romprnt  mmtiii,  al)  who  hnvo  h»on 

convii-ttnl  <(f  troiiMon  or  I'nlony  uii'lur  the  lawn  of  tlm  Stuto 

or  th()  II.  S.,  iinleHM  rcKtored  to  civil  ri^htK,  iin<l  all  HnUl'uim, 

HuiLMH^ii,  or  niiiiiiii'H  ill  llio  iiririy  iiml  navy  of  llii;  11.  S.  who 

may  ht^   <>ii  duty  in  tliiri  Slalt;.      'I'ho  i?\(>c-iit,ivi<  ilc|)ai'),riirnl 

of  llm  Stal"  nDii-'iMts  iif  a  jjnvurnur,  litMilciiaiit^ovurnoi', 

Boorotiiry  of  wtalti,   auditor  of  ptihlio   aduomitH.  trtMiHurur, 

Hii|torintt'nilfnl.  of  [nihlio  inntruotion,  and  cnnnniMfioncr  of 

piihlio  laridrt  arid   bulldin'.^r^,  who  arn   to  hu  cluiHcd   on  iho 

'I'linHday  iiOrr  tliu  lii^t  .Monday  in  NovtMuhrr  of  tlio  cv^-n 

yrarn,  and  (o  hold  ollico  for  ttvu  youtM  from  the  lirnL  ThurH- 

day  aftor  Iho  flrnL  Tnusday  in  Jiinuary  noxt  Hucrccdin;; 

Uidir  ("It'i'lion.     Thi)  JojjiMhitiiru  has  the  UKinil  two  Iioiihoh, 

and  until  jssi)  will  cotiMist  of  <irily  'M\  HrnatorH  ami  HI  nip- 

rut'ontativiiH,  hut  tlio  ntunhcr  is  not  tr)  ho  iridrLtasud  hoyond 

.'l.'t  WL-natoiH  and  1 11(1  nrntv-tontativuH.  They  uro  uloiHiid  for 
two  yuarH.  Tho  jtidii-ial  pownr  of  tho  Stato  iH  vo«toil  in  a 
Hiiproino  (Muirt  of  thrrc  jud^i^B,  oloctcd  for  Mix  yearn;  hix 
diwlrint  <!ourtM,  with  ono  jud(;«  f"r  ouoh,  cloctorl  for  four 
yoai\s  ;  (ri)iinty  rouitH,  cai-h  prr-idud  ovor  by  a  Hift-^Io  jiid^o, 
whoHO  tcM-ru  of  olVico  mImiII  he  two  yearn.  Tlio  Hupreiiie  roiirt 
hiin  orijjinal  jurixdintion  in  ciisch  rolatin;;  to  tho  rovonuo, 
uivil  oasos  to  whiidi  tho  Statn  t<hal]  he  a  party,  niandiLinuH, 
quo  warriintr).  Iiaheas  (!or|;u«,  and  appellate  jurisdiction, 
as  providod  hy  law.  Tho  district  courts  havo  both  chan- 
oory  and  cointa'in-law  Jurisdiction,  and  iippclhito  jurimli  •- 
tion  from  tho  c;)unty  courts.  .Itistices  of  the  peace  and  po- 
lii'c  ma;^istratc-<  are  appointed  to  try  minor  eascH.  Tho 
Stato  is  entiltcl  under  the  apportionment  of  1S72  to  but 
one  Koprosuntali\'o  in  Conproas. 

I/isfon/. — Nebraska  was  a  part  of  tho  Louisiana  territory 
oedtMl  t<)  tho  U.  S.  hy  Ki'anco  in  I.Sii;t.  It  was  traver.scd 
by  Lewis  nnd  (Marko  in  lSU4-0ij.  and  thoy  aro  believed  to 
havo  been  tho  first  wliito  explorers  who  had  passe  I  through 
it  from  E.  to  \V.  In  ISIli  it  formed  a  part  «)f  Missuuri 
Territory,  anil  bcin>;  occupieil  by  strong  and  warlike  In- 
dian tribes,  it  wus  not  regarded  as  desirable  for  emigrants 
for  many  years.  In  IS 1 1,  iSonatnr  Douglas  introdutrcd  a 
bill  for  tho  estiiblisbment  of  a  Nebraska  Territory,  includ- 
ing Kansas,  Dakota,  and  portions  of  Tolorado  and  Wyo- 
ming, and  the  following  year  an  anientled  bill  on  the  naiuo 
subject;  but  nothing  was  done  in  regard  to  it.     In  1848 
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ho  intrnducwl  another  bill,  whioh  wiui  reported  the  follow- 
ing April,  find  recoininittod  in  December,  but  not  ii<;te<t 
upon.  In  iH.'t.'t-fit  tho  Huhject  tiMsumod  ii  new  intorent,  and 
tho  KanHaM-Nehratka  bill  wait  introduced,  which  in  eHect 
r<-pi;ah-d  the  Missouri  ('ninpromino  and  permitted  the  in- 
habituMts  to  de<.>ido  whether  Mluvery  nhould  be  admitted 
into  their  rexpectivu  TerritoricH.  Thiit  doctrine,  known  ui 
"s(|uatter  Hovoreignty,"  exerted  an  untoward  influence  on 
ICiiiiHas,  inducing  much  (listurhance  there,  but  bad  no  cfh-rt 
in  Nebraska,  which  was  orgaiii/.ed  un  a  Tercitory  in  iH.'fl^ 
and  included  part  (d'  Dakota,  Montana,  inonl  of  \Vyomingr 
and  the  N.  K.  portion  of  Colorado.  Thin  region  wan  given 
up  to  be  free  territory  by  comiiion  consent.  In  1861  and 
1M(5;{  tho  extent  <d'  Nebraska  Tiirritory  was  greatly  dimin- 
ishctl  by  tho  setting  ofi"  of  Dakota,  <'olonid<i,  Wyoming, 
and  Montana  Territories.  Uh  population  inereaNed  vory 
slowly  at  lirst,  as  it  had  little  or  no  gold  or  silver:  but  ob 
the  Pacilic  It.  H..  which  had  its  eastern  terniinun  ut  Omaha, 
Ktretohcd  westward,  it  began  to  fill  up,  anil  its  greut  nd- 
vantagcK  fr)r  agricultural  purposes,  its  rich  soil,  and  genial 
climate  attracted  great  numbers  of  immigniotH.  Its  prin- 
cipal growth  has  been  from  LSfi7  to  the  present  time.  It 
was  supposed  to  have  liad  at  the  close  of  IH7.>  not  Ie^s 
than  .'{00,001)  inhabitants.  It  was  admitted  into  the  I'nion 
in  Feb.,  IHO",  and  lived  under  the  constitution  then 
adr)ptcd  until  tho  close  of  lH7:>,  when  a  new  constitution 
was  ratified  by  the  people,  to  take  ctTect  in  187A.  There 
are  several  Indian  reservations  in  the  .State,  occupied  by 
tho  Otoos.  Arapahoes,  Pawnees,  and  OniuhaH,  hut  none  of 
tho  more  powerful  tribes.  Tho  State  is  a  very  desirable 
one  for  agricultural  emigrants  from  its  climate,  soil,  water, 
the  luoilcrate  price  of  its  lands,  and  its  accessibility  to 
good  markets. 

(jovrrnom  of  the  Territortf  nnd  State. 
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IS72 
ISTtt 

Ulyssfs  S  (inuit  P ) 

9,729 
18,2« 
3l,9tr. 

Hornlio  Si'vmnur  P. ) 

Fir>neisP.iiliiir,.Ir.,V.-P.  f 

Hnnu'C  (ircclfv  P ) 

Hcnj.CTiilz  Urbwn  V.-P...f 

S.J.TiMtii  P { 

T.  A.  IlindricksV.-P / 

6,439 
7,705 
17,554 

No     rc- 
pori. 

2,320 

S.huvl.rCnlfax  V.-P f 

IIlvsscs  S.  (iiaiit  P 1 

K.  H.  llnv.'sP \ 

\V    \  WliiH'lpr  V  -P          .  1 

(For  niiicli  vaUiab]o  Atiitistical  and  othor  information  re- 
Biiccling  Nobniska  the  writer  is  under  obli^jations  to  His 
Exeelloney  Hon.  Silas  Oarbcr,  governor  of  tho  Stato.) 

L.  P.  Brockktt. 

Nehraskn,  tp.  of  Livingston  co.,  111.     Pop.  1102. 

Ncltrnskn,  Ip.  of  Page  co.,  la.     P..p.  620. 

Nebraska  City,  city  of  .MeWilliains  tp.,  cap.  of 
Otoo  iro..  Neb.,  I'i.  teriniluis  of  the  .Midland  Pacific  K.  K., 
on  the  Mi.-*.-i()uri  lUver,  .'i.'j  miles  S.  of  Oiiialia  and  45  miles 
K.  of  l.inculn,  beautifully  situated  on  high  ground  in  the 
midst  of  a  jiroductivc  farming  country,  has  l;l  churiTlies,  1 
weekly  newspapers,  ;t  banks,  4  large  public  schools,  a  Cath- 
olic convent,  a  public  library,  good  public  buildings,  an 
opera-house,  city  gasworks,  several  tl(Miring-mills  and 
manufactories,  anil  a  large  and  increasing  trade.  It  is 
tlic  seat  of  Nebraska  College,  an  Kpiseopal  institution 
founded  in  ISIij,  whioh  has  (1S7(»)  10  professors  an<l  in- 
structors nnd  about  100  students.  The  Kansas  City  .^t. 
.Joseph  and  Ciuincil  lilulVs  and  the  lilirlingtou  and  .Missouri 
U.  \in.  form  a  juucliun  on  the  opposite  liank  of  tho  Mis- 
souri River,     i'op.  in  IStiO,  1922;  in  1S70,  (iOjO. 

NcbiidiatlnfZ'ziir  [in  the  Babylonian  cuneiform  te\ts 
Nulni-kniliiri-usHnr,  •'  Xebo  protects  the  crown  "].  tho  great- 
est of  the  kings  of  Itabylon,  son  and  successor  of  Nabopo- 
lassar,  tho  founder  of  the  empire  ;  was  of  marriageable  ago 
at  the  time  of  his  fatlier's  revolt  against  .\ssyria  (».  0.  ()2o), 
at  which  lime  Amuhia.  daughter  of  the  Median  king,  was 
betrothed  to  him;  is  supposed  to  havo  commanded  tho 
Uabylnnian  au.\iliarios  in  l^yaxarcs's  war  against  Lydia, 
and  to  have  brought  the  hostilities  to  a  close  by  his  medi- 
ation on  tho  occasion  of  the  famous  eclipse  foretold  by 
Thales.  H.  r.  010  ;  regained  Carehemish  on  tho  Kuphrates 
from  tho  Egyptian  king  005;  subiugatod  I'^yria  and  Pales- 
tine, carrying  the  principal  .lows  into  captivity  in  the  same 
year;  succeeded  to  tho  throne  004:  besieged  Tyro  .'I'.'S ; 
completed  the  reduction  of  .Judji:a  .'iSti ;  destroyed  Tyro 
after  a  siege  of  thirteen  years  o.S.i ;  invaded  and  ravaged 
Egypt  some  years  later;  rebuilt  in  a  splendid  manner  all 


tho  cities  of  Upper  Babylonia :  constructed  vast  temples, 
aqueducts,  and  palaces,  of  which  tho  ruins  still  testify  to 
his  grandeur.  D.  about  501.  (Sec  Uawlinson's /Vre  6V/*«t 
Mi>n'irch!ci,  and  for  his  relation  to  biblical  history  see  the 
book  of  Daniel.) 

Ncb'ula',  the  name  given  to  a  class  of  celestial  objoets 
characterised  by  a  certain  cloudy  aspect  resembling  tho 
light  of  the  .Milky  Way  or  the  Magellanic  clouds,  or  in 
numerous  cases  the  diffused  light  of  a  comet's  tail.  JIany 
bodies  having  this  nebulous  appearance  can  by  means  of 
powerful  telescopes  be  shown  to  be  merely  clusters  of  ap- 
parently faint  stars,  whose  light,  commingling  together, 
gives  in  tho  feebler  telescopes  a  hazy  or  nebulous  appear- 
ance, nor  does  there  apjiear  at  present  any  impropriety 
in  treating  of  clusters  and  nebulu-  under  one  general  name 
— nebulae.  The  nebuht!  arc  distinguished  from  the  fixed 
stars  by  their  apparent  tliainetor,  since  the  latter  bodies 
appear,  oven  under  the  most  powerful  magnifying  powers, 
without  sensible  magnitude.  They  are.  on  the  other  hand, 
distinguished  from  the  planetary  and  cometary  disks,  not 
only  by  their  peculiar  lustre,  but  by  their  immobility,  since, 
as  yet,  a  pro|ier  motion  has  not  been  demonstrated  for  any 
nebula  except  tho  trifid  (ff.  C.  i'Abb).  although  changes 
aro  known  to  have  occurred  within  the  body  of  one  nebula 
and  perhaps  others.  (See  Holden  in  Silliman's  Am.  Jt^iir., 
1,S70.  May.)  On  account,  therefore,  of  their  fixity  in  posi- 
tion, it  has  always  been  considered  that  the  nebula-  belong 
to  tho  regiims  of  space  very  far  removed  from  our  solar 
system.  Our  knowledge  of  these  celestial  bodies  has  been 
peculiarly  dependent  upon  the  successful  construction  of 
large  telescopes,  ami  is  therefore  almost  exclusively  the  re- 
sult of  the  labors  of  modern  astronomers,  beginning  with 
Sir  William  Ilerschel.  In  treating  of  the  ncbuhu  nnd  allied 
celestial  objects  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  general  re- 
view of  the  principal  labors  of  astronomers  in  discovering 
and  describing  them,  and  shall  give  such  items  of  our  know- 
ledge respecting  them  as  can  be  safely  gathered  from  tho 
mass  of  generalizations,  hypotheses,  and  theories  that  havo 
been  framed  in  regard  to  these  bodies. 
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The  term  "cloudy  stars"  is  first  found  in  the  catalogue 
of  Ptolemy,  but  each  of  the  five  objects  so  named  by  him 
is  now  known  to  be  a  coarse  cluster  of  stars,  easily  resolv- 
able into  its  elements  by  feeble  telescopes.  The  Arabian 
astronomer  Sufi  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  makes 
mention  of  the  Magellanic  clouds  and  of  the  Andromeda 
nebula.  The  first  recorded  telescopic  observation  of  a  true 
nebula  is  by  Simon  Marius,  who  in  1612  had  appropriately 
described  the  great  nebula  in  Andromeda  as  appearing  to 
the  naked  eye  like  the  flame  of  a  candle  seen  through  a 
semi-transparent  sheet  of  horn.  In  1656,  Huyghens  re- 
corded the  discovery  of  a  simiUr  nebulous  body  in  Orion, 
which  had  been  discovered  without  the  use  of  a  telescope 
by  Cysat  in  1619.  In  UU,  Halley  gave  an  account  of  6 
nebula;.  In  17o.'!,  Durham  contributed  to  the  Philmnphical 
Transactions  a  list  of  22  nebuUc,  16  of  which  bad  been  ob- 
served by  Hevelius.  In  1755,  La  Caille  communicated  to  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  a  catalogue  of  42  nebulae  dis- 
covered by  him  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  These  had 
been  found  by  La  Caille  in  the  course  of  his  observations 
of  fixed  stars.  The  important  memoir  of  Le  Gentil  was 
published  in  the  Mem.  Paris  Acad.,  1759  ;  Schroter's  obser- 
vations in  1779.  The  largest  general  collection  of  nebula 
previous  to  the  time  of  Sir  William  Herschel  was  that  pub- 
lished by  Messier,  whose  first  catalogue  (published  in  1771) 
contained  45  nebulae  and  clusters;  while  his  second  and 
third  catalogues,  published  respectively  in  the  Conn,  des 
Temps  for  178.3  and  1784,  contained  103.  Sir  William 
Herschel  (b.  173S,  d.  1822)  having  in  1781,  with  a  seven- 
foot  reflector  of  his  own  construction,  discovered  the  planet 
Uranus,  which  he  named  Georgium  Sidus,  after  his  patron, 
George  III.,  king  of  England,  received  from  the  latter  both 
homestead  and  pension  and  other  needed  assistance,  and 
was  able  subsequently  to  construct  telescopes  of  twenty 
and  forty  feet  focal  length,  having  reflectors  of  from  twen- 
ty to  forty-eight  inches  diameter.  By  means  of  these  tele- 
scopes he  discovered  several  thousand  new  nebula;  and 
clusters,  the  places  of  which,  with  appropriate  descriptions, 
were  communicated  by  him  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don in  successive  memoirs — the  first  in  1786,  1000   new 
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The  Nebula  in  Orion  (G.  P.  Bond). 

nebulae  and  clusters;  the  second  in  17S9,  a  second  1000 
additional  nebuUe  and  clusters;  and  the  third  in  .1802.  a 
third  catalogue  of  600  of  these  bodies.  The  ne.xt  great 
work  by  way  of  observation  of  the  nebulic  is  due  to  Sir 
.John  F.  W.  Herschel,  son  of  Sir  William  (b.  1792,  d.  1871 ), 
who  in  1825  to  1830,  with  a  twenty-foot  reflector,  revised  a 
portion  of  the  work  of  his  father  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, compiling  a  catalogue  of  2306  ncbuhe,  of  which 
600  were  new.  He  then  transported  his  telcsco]H' and  other 
apparatus  in  18.33  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  devoted 
the  years  1834  to  1838  inclusive  to  a  "telescopic  survey  of 
the  "whole  surface  of  the  heavens."  Of  the  seven  portions 
into  which  this  great  work  was  divided,  the  first,  on  the 
nebiihe  of  the  southern  heavens,  contained  n  catalogue  of 
2019  nebulfp.  of  which  about  500  were  now.  Some  of  the 
ncbulic  in  the  southern  hemisphere  observed  by  Sir  .lohn 
Herschel  had  also  been  catalogued  by  Dunlop,  who  in 
1828  h:id  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  a  catalogue  (full 
of  errors,  however)  of  629  nebula;  and  olustors  observed 
at  Paramatta. 

Equally  brilliant  have  been  the  labors  of  William  Par- 


sons, earl  of  Eosse  (b.  1800,  d.  1867),  who  applied  reflect- 
ing telescopes  of  three  and  six  feet  diameter  and  thirty 
and  fifty-three  feet  focal  length  to  the  study  of  the  nebulae, 
and  whose  labors  have  been  directed  rather  to  the  minute 
study  of  interesting  objects  than  to  the  discovery  of  new 
ones.  Besides  several  earlier  smaller  papers,  he  communi- 
cated in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1844  and  1850 
the  results  of  his  examinations  of  several  of  the  nebulae 
observed  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  and  in  this  paper,  among 
other  interesting  phenomena,  announced  the  existence  of 
spiral  nebula;.  Further  observations  were  published  by 
him  in  1860  and  1861.  The  astronomical  labors  of  the  carl 
of  Rosse  have  been  worthily  continued  by  his  eldest  son, 
the  present  earl.  Equally  effective  have  been  the  labors 
of  Lassell,  who  by  the  establishment  of  a  magnificent  re- 
flector of  four  feet  aperture  at  Malta  contributed  great- 
ly to  this  branch  of  astronomy.  The  Memoirs  of  ike 
Hoyal  Astronomical  Societf/,  vols,  xxiii.,  xxxvi.,  contain 
his  worl^  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  that  of  his  assistant 
Jlr.  Marth,  who  discovered  about  600  new  nebulae.  The 
great  reflectors  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  and  at  Paris  and 
Toulouse,  France,  are  also  devoted  to  the  nebula;. 

While  the  British  observers  of  nebula;  have  preferred  the 
use  of  large  reflectors,  those  of  other  nations  have  been 
slow  to  adopt  them  ;  the  only  important  observations  made 
by  others  in  which  reflectors  liave  been  used,  at  least 
so  far  as  yet  published,  are  contained  in  the  memoir  of 
E.  P.  Mason  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  printed  in  the  7th 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Societi/. 

Extensive  works  have,  on  the  other  hand,  been  under- 
taken by  continental  and  American  astronomers  with  re- 
fracting telescopes.  The  interest  in  these  subjects  is  more 
especially  shown  by  the  accurate  observ.ations  of  Schbnfeld 
at  Mannheim  (1S57  and  1875),  D'Arrest  at  Leipsic  (1855- 
61).  and  subsequently  at  Copenhagen  (1861-75),  Vogel  at 
Leipsic  (1S67  and  1876).  Auwersat  Konigsberg  (1862),  Lau- 
gier  at  Paris  (1853),  and  Schultz  at  Upsala  (1,874).  All  of 
these  have  extended  their  observations  to  the  most  exact 
determination  of  the  positions  of  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  nebula;,  in  hopes  thereby  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
movements  of  these  bodies  with  refer- 
ence to  the  fixed  stars.  Besides  the 
discovery  of  new  nebula^,  admirable 
monographs  of  special  nebulae  have 
been  published  by  G.  P.  and  W.  C. 
Bond  at  Harvard  College,  Otto  Struve 
at  Pulkova,  Liapounolf  at  Kazan,  Ma- 
son at  New  Haven,  and  Holden  at 
Washington,  as  well  as  Sir  John  Her- 
schel, Lord  Rosse,  Lassell,  Abbott,  and 
others  before  mentioned. 

The  most  comprehensive  list  of  neb- 
ulae and  clusters  that  has  as  yet  been 
published  is  the  General  Catalogue  of 
Sir  John  Herschel  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  1864,  in  which  work 
he  has  combined  in  one  catalogue  all 
the  observed  positions  of  nebulae  ac- 
cessible to  him  in  1863,  to  the  number 
of  5079,  which  by  a  comprehensive 
system  of  references  and  synonyms 
enables  one  to  recognize  by  whom  a 
given  nebula  was  first  observed,  and 
what  is  its  general  a]ipearance.  Since 
the  publication  of  this  catalogue  the 
following,  among  others,  have  appear- 
ed :  D'Arrest,  Sidcrtan  Nebidosorian 
(Copenhagen,  1867);  Schultz's  Micro- 
metrical  Oliserrations  of  .5nn  AVtiite  (Upsala.  1874) ;  Vogel, 
BeohachtniKjcn  (Lcipsic,  1 867  and  1876),  ami  others  by  Sto- 
phan  of  Marseilles,  Borelly.  To  the  preceding  list  of  those 
who  have  detected  or  have  carefully  observed  the  positions 
of  nebula;  should  bo  added,  especially  now,  the  name  of 
Huggins.  who  by  applying  (in  1864)  spectrum  analy.sis  to 
these  bodies  opened  a  new  field  of  investigation  ;  some  re- 
sults of  the  labors  of  Huggins,  D'Arrest.  Secehi,  lirodichin, 
and  others  in  this  field  will  bo  mentioned  in  the  fullowing 
portion  of  this  article.  Rutborfurd  of  New  York  since  181)0 
has  auiicessfully  photographed  a  number  of  clusters  of  stars, 
and  thus  approached  the  more  diflioult  problem  of  the 
nebuho. 

If  we  pass  now  from  a  chronological  statement  of  the 
works  of  astronomers  relative  to  the  discovery  of  nebula'  to 
a  systematic  arrangement  of  some  portions  of  our  know- 
ledge of  these  biidies,  wo  have  at  once  to  remark  that  our 
knowledge  of  them  is  in  great  part  a  statement  merely  of 
apparent  forms  and  superficial  features,  and  our  classifica- 
tion of  them  has  been  as  arbitrary  as  the  classifications 
which   the  earlier  naturalists  imposed  upon   the  animal 
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U'ln^dom,  nnd  hna  been  at  times  as  much  afTcotod  an 
thoHc  bv  itibitniry  iiy|Mpllu*h(!H  and  tlicoricM.  In  \7'>-i,  Un 
('iiilhi  riiilMlividcd  tln^  nclMilii'  known  to  tiirn  into  tliruu 
clJHtini't  olanHirH,  wliirli  may  l**i  dt-Kurilicd  an — llihl.  llic  irrc- 
Holvalili! ;  NoiMind,  tlii)  ri-i^itlv'ablii :  and  third,  nubiilotiN  HturH. 
Tliu  term  "  rvMnlviiblu "  in  u|i[diL'd  to  u  ni-buhi  whuee 
Ii;;bt  run,  by  u.^inK  ttuflii'ii'iitly  iiowurlui  IelfHi'o|(tH.  be 
Ki'un  ti>  bu  actually  rertolvud  inin  a  iiinn»  of  bright  |>ointH 
or  Mtiii-H.  Hy  "  ncbtUouH  Mlar  "  in  undiTHtuod  ji  brij,'bt  ftar 
or  point  Hurniiiiidiid  by  ba/.u.  TbcMr  latter  objects  were 
t4iii)|MiHed  by  Lii  Cuillo  to  be  accidental  anm»eiiitinn.H  of 
nebiitiu  and  htarr',  tbe  hitter  liein^  apparently  butwvun  the 
ob.-erver  and  the  more  distant  ncbuhi'. 

Tlid  extt'riMive  i-atalonuoM  off^ir  William  HerHcliol  wcreae- 
eonipiiiiird  by  Hyftenuitic  and  deliiiled  de;*iTiptionH  oT  (he 
n<d)uli(>  enihnteecl  therein,  \vhi<-b  were  tieparatetl  by  bini  into 
ehiHHeM  and  KpeeieH.  pretty  inueh  us  lollows  :  first,  eluMtcrtt  of 
stars,  i4iibilivided  into  ^lubiilar  anil  irrr>;ular  cliit<terf<;  kcc- 
otiii,  rentdviible  nidjitbe,  or  miicIi  iih  may  be  expected  to  be 
resolvcii  into  distinct  .stars  by  funie  increase  in  the  cptieal 
power  of  ihe  telesiMipe :  third,  nebuhe  property  t-o  called,  in 
whiuli  there  is  noappearaiic<-  wliateverof  Kturs  ;  fourth,  plan- 
etary nebubu  :  fifth,  stellar  nebuhu  ;  and  cixth.  nebiiloiift 
stars,  in  thitjcbissifieation  it  will  bcnotice<l  tliat  thepat^.Haf^o 
from  clustorti  of  tJtars  to  nebultu  is  by  inHensiblu  gradations 
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from  one  to  tho  other.  This  classification,  so  far  as  it  was 
biiseil  ujion  tho  observations  of  Sir  \VilIiani  Uorscbcl  and 
the  knowledge  available  fifty  years  aj;o.  was  one  of  con- 
venience rather  than  one  based  upon  any  law  of  nature 
(exoejit  SI)  far  as  we  adopt  Ilorschers  views  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  universe),  since  wliat  f-coms  a  nebula  or 
a  cluster  to  an  observer  on  the  earth  mij^ht  easily  become, 
inversely,  a  cluster  or  a  nebula  tn  an  observer  on  some 
distant  star,  llerschel's  classification  of  both  ncbuho  and 
clusters  into  orders,  defined  by  their  actual  shapes,  is  one 
more  philosophical  and  equally  instructive.  Thus,  we 
have  first,  circuhir;  second.  clli]ttic:  third,  annular;  fourtli. 
!on;j  or  ray-liUe;  fifth,  spiral ;  and  sixth,  very  irregular 
nebula". 

Af^ain.  if  we  classify  them  according  to  the  number  of 
nuclei,  we  have  those  of  a  sinsjlc  nucleus,  includinix  the 
nebulous  stars  or  planetary  nebuhe  :  those  of  twip  tinclci, 
iucludini:  many  ellijitic  and  very  nulcb  extended  neJ)u!iT  : 
tiiird,  a  few  tri-nuclear;  fourth,  those  havinji  many  nuclei, 
includinj;  in  the  latter  most  of  tlie  very  irrci^ular  ncbuUv. 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  great  nebula  in  Orion. 

Another  equally  suggestive  classification  has  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  light  over  the  ajiparent  disk  of  the  nehuhi  : 
in  respect  to  this,  we  fiml.  first,  the  jiertcctly  uniform,  under 
wiiich  wo  include  in  strictness  only  a  few  mostly  so-called 
planetary  nehuhv  :  second,  those  which  exhibit  a  decided 
increase  of  brightness  toward  the  centre,  in  which  class 
would  be  enumerated  the  stellar  nebuhe  and  the  nebulous 
stars,  together  with  nnmcrous  clusters  an<i  irregularnebula' ; 
third,  tiiosc  in  which  an  increase  of  brightness  takes  place 
as  we  proceed  tVom  the  centre  outward,  under  which  must 
be  incluijcd  the  iinnular  nebuhe  and  some  o\'  the  more  com- 
plicated forms^  as,  for  iustancc,  the  double  unnulus  in  Tou- 
can!. 
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If,  tij^aln,  wo  Ktudy  tbo  rolatiun  of  tho  nobulw  i^^  tho 
fltiirH  uhuut  them,  we  find  lliat  whilo  the  majority  of  ibero 
bodies  appear  to  be  indip<eriniinately  distributed  iMiion;( 
the  Ktam  in  their  neigbborhtiod,  there  in  yet  u  lar^e  num- 
ber of  cutmH  in  which  nebuluj  are  loeuted  in  re((ionf(  of 
compurativuly  few  Hart-,  and  other  eur^eit  in  which  the  re- 
veroe  takcM  place,  the  nebulouH  matter  beinj,;  apparcnlly  at 
the  centre  of  a  region  in  wliirdi  the  ^tarM  are  cpeeiully  nu- 
merouH  :  the  great  impndmbility  of  ibe  accidental  origin  »f 
i4Ueheollocation.H  of  ptarK  and  nelMiIii*  Hhowrt  tbattbcAC  bodied 
mufit  be  intimulely  axHoeiated  togetlier. 

Again,  within  an  irregular  nebula  it  if<  found  with  eoual 
frenueney  eithc-r  that  on  the  one  hand  the  «lar«  in  the  midi-t 
of  tlie  nebulous  light  neeni  to  be  Murrouinled  by  a  region  of 
little  or  no  nebulosity,  or  on  the  other  that  tliey  arecentrcH 
orHpeeially  bright  nebulor^ity — appearances  wliieh,  though 
ibey  may  be  partially,  cannot  be  wliully,  due  l<i  tho  efTcetit 
of  contrast.  The  idaroiifiealion  of  nebula*  according  to 
their  apparent  brigbtnes;^  ancl  according  to  their  apparent 
fi/.e  has  an  itnportant  bearing  on  the  qucHtion  of  their 
actual  distributiiui  in  r^pace,  notwithstanding  our  ignorance 
of  their  real  dimensions  and  nature:  and  it  is  huflieient  to 
pay  that  while  hix  or  eight  of  tho  brightest  are  barely  vi.-i- 
hlc  to  llie  nakeil  eye.  a  large  majority  l^thohc  whiidi  are 
designated  as  \"ery  faint  nebuhe)  are  difficult  objectn  with 
powerful  telescopes.  Argelander  in  liis  /Jnirhuiugteniuf/ 
tlfH  uih-fidr/uu  /Hhiiih/m  enumerate."  only  *il  nebulie  att  vis- 
ible rn  a  telescope  of  tliree  inehestapcrture  and  capable  of 
showing  stars  of  the  tenth  magnitude.  As  regards  their 
apparent  size,  it  is  suflicieni  to  add  that  the  smallest  sub- 
tend angles  of  fi'om  three  to  ten  seconds  in  their  respective 
dimensions,  while  the  larger  nebuhe  extend  over  areas  of 
one  or  more  square  degrees  :  in  certain  portions  of  the 
heavens  nebulous  streaks  seera  in  powerful  telescopes  to 
connect  together  those  nebuhe  which  as  seen  in  smaller 
telescopes  appear  to  be  is<dated.  Evidences  are  at  hand  of 
slight  variations  in  brightness,  size,  and  form  of  a  few 
nebuhr.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  double  nebuhe  sug- 
gests the  classification  of  these  objects  in  this  regard,  and 
wo  find  in  the  (icneral  Catalogue  of  .Sir  John  ilcrschel, 
above  mentioned,  out  of  oOTll  objects,  of  which  -lOjd  arc 
unresolved  or  true  nebula?,  229  double  nebuhe,  lit  trijilc,  «0 
quadruple,  and  II  more  or  less  complex  multiple  nebulie. 
l)*Arrest  remarks  that  among  nebula;  the  double  anii  pr<dt- 
ably  binary  nebuhe  occur  more  frequently  than  do  similar 
stellar  combinations  in  coinparif^on  with  the  total  number 
of  fixed  stars. 

There  remains  an  important  class  of  observations  by 
means  of  which  we  may  be  led  to  another  system  of  classi- 
fication— viz..  that  afi'orded  by  the  application  of  spectrum 
analysis  to  these  boiHes.  Tins  diflicult  branch  of  observa- 
tional nstr^mnniy  we  owe  to  William  Ihrggins  of  London, 
who  in  Aug..  ISCl,  first  turned  his  delicate  spectroscoj.e 
and  moderately  powerful  refracting  telescope  upon  the 
jdanctary  ncbulie.  Secehi.  D'Arrest,  and.  to  a  less  extent, 
a  few  others,  but  especially  Bredichin  of  Moscow  and  the 
younger  (or  Lieutenant) 
Fin.  ;t.  John    Ilerschel,   have    al.-u 

contributed  to  our  know- 
ledge of  this  subject.  It 
is  apparent  from  the  ob- 
servations of  these  spec- 
troscopists  that  among  the 
nebulcc  we  find  some  who.-^o 
spectra  have  the  charac- 
teristics belonging  to  the 
spectra  of  gases,  and  this 
almost  entirely  irrespective 
of  the  apparent  resolvabil- 
ity  or  stellar  nature  of  tlie 

nebulous  mass.    Other  neb- 

The  Annular  Nebula -.7  51  Lyra:  "'a^  bave  the  equally  eha- 
\^Earl  v/  Ross€).  racteristic  spectra  peculiar 

to  glowing  solids.  In  a  third 
and  numerous  class  of  nebultc  we  place  all  those  whose  spec- 
tra combine  the  characteristics  of  both  the  preceding  classes. 
The  relative  motions  of  the  earth  and  some  nebula*  are  also 
indicated  by  lluggins's  later  observations. 

Our  study  of  the  nebuhe  need  not,  however,  be  confined 
to  the  simple  consideration  of  the  merely  superficial  results 
of  observation,  but  our  knowledge  of  these  bodies  has  been 
considerably  advanccil  by  the  more  careful  processes  of 
reasoning.  Thus,  the  consideration  of  the  intpereeptible 
gradation  that  exists  as  we  pass  from  the  faintest,  most 
diffuse,  and  most  irregular,  by  insensible  gradations,  down 
to  the  well-defined.  b'"ightost,  and  smallest  of  the  planetary 
nebuhe.  led  Sir  AVilliam  Herschel  to  imagine,  most  nat- 
urally, that  the  fixed  stars,  our  sun.  and  the  planets  of  our 
solar  system  were  but  the  results  of  the  systematic  ope- 
rations of  evolution  by  means  tif  which  inhabitable  worlds 
endowed  with  warmth,  light,  and  life  were  brought  forth 
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out  of  primitive  and  gaseous  matter ;  and,  however  much  of 
hypothesis  maybe  inherent  in  such  a  system  as  this,  or  how- 
ever little  ground  there  may  have  been  for  belief  in  the 
nebular  hypothesis  as  first  advanced  by  Ilerschel.  and  sub- 
sequently elaborated  by  Laplace,  there  would  seem  at  the 
present  day  to  be  no  reason  to  reject  all  of  its  propositions. 

One  of  the  most  suggestive  of  the  methods  of  study  (ap- 
plied to  the  stars  and  nebulffi  in  a  somewhat  fanciful  man- 
ner by  Swedcnborg,  Wright.  Kant.  Lambert.  Mitchel,  Bos- 
covich.  and  others,  but  more  philosophically  by  Sir  William 
Herschel.  John  Herschel.  Struve,  and  others)  consists  in  the 
analysis  of  the  laws  according  to  which  the  nebula;  appear 
to  he  distributed  over  the  celestial  vault.  From  this  dis- 
tribution Ilerschel,  like  Lambert,  Kant,  etc.,  attempted  to 
form  some  idea  as  to  their  actual  distribution  in  sjiace.  and 
to  sup])lement  the  earlier  speculations  by  reliable  obser- 
vations and  rational  philosophy.  On  this  point  his  con- 
clusions seem  to  have  been  in  part,  if  not  wholly,  modified 
during  his  own  lifetime,  and  at  present,  instead  of  defend- 
ing the  idea  held  by  him  originally,  that  certain  classes  of 
nebula"  are  external  to  the  stellar  system,  while  others  form 
part  thereof,  it  seems  to  the  present  writer  more  proper  to 
conclude  that  throughout  infinite  space  both  stars  and 
clusters  and  gaseous  nebula  are  intermingled  with  each 
other:  not  necessarily  in  equal  proportions,  nor  even  in- 
discriminately, but  yet  so  thoroughly  that  it  is  improper 
to  describe  the  universe,  as  is  frequently  done,  as  a  collec- 
tion of  nebula?,  of  whictf  the  Milky  Way  is  one.  and  which 
are  themselves  composed  cither  on  the  one  hand  of  gaseous 
matter,  or  on  the  other  hand  of  stars,  of  which  our  sun  is 
one.  The  fancy  which  makes  our  sun  revolve  about  some 
distant  star,  and  these  both  revolve,  with  all  the  members 
of  the  Milky  AVay.  around  some  common  centre,  while  the 
Milky  Way  as  a  whole  revolves  with  other  nebulae  around 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  poet- 
ical conception  that  finds  no  base  in  philosophy  and  no 
realization  in  nature. 

The  main  features  of  the  apparent  distribution  of  the 
nebula?  were  made  known  by  the  Herschels.  The  consid- 
eration of  this  subject  is  at  present  made  comparatively  an 
easy  matter  by  the  publication  of  Sir  John  Ilorschers  Gen- 
eral Catalogue  of  Nebulai ;  and,  based  thereon,  the  present 
writer,  as  well  as  Mr.  Richard  A.  Proctor,  has  ventured  some 
speculations.  (See  The  Monthlij  Xotices  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society,  18(57-75.  See  also  Prof.  Stephen  Alexan- 
der in  Gould's  Astr.  Jouni.,  vol.  ii.,  1852.)  In  respect  to 
all  such  views,  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  it  has  as  yet  been 
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The  Great  Nebula  in  Audrotueda  (G.  P.  Bond). 

given  to  no  one  to  do  more  than  to  suggest  hypotheses  and 
Buspieions  concerning  the  organization  of  the  universe  of 
stars,  clusters,  and  nebuhe,  nor  can  much  progress  bo  ex- 
pected until  we  know  with  certainty  something  concerning 
the  relative  diHtanccs  of  some  of  these  bodies.  The  deter- 
mination of  nebular  parallax  has  been  attempted  by  D'Ar- 
rest.  0.  Auni;. 

Nrb'iilnr  llypotli'csis,  an  hypothesis  proposed  by 
fiwodcnhorg  i  l?:'.!).  whom  IJulVon  (\'\S))  closely  inllowed, 
and  by  Kant  ;ind  Wright,  butclaboratcd  by  Laplaceand  Wil- 


liam Herschel,  and  modified  by  later  writers,  according  to 
which  the  present  state  of  the  universe  is  explained  as  the 
result  of  a  process  of  gradual  condensation  and  evolution 
from  a  primordial  cliaotic  gaseous  matter.  Laplace,  in  the 
earliest  editions  of  his  Sytitinie  (lit  ^fond*^,  conceived  that 
an  atmosphere  might  originally  have  surrounded  the  sun 
extending  to  beyond  the  limits  of  the  solar  system;  that 
it  contracted  with  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  and  threw 
off  in  its  rotation  about  a  central  axis  certain  rings  of 
matter,  which  subsequently  broke  up  into  the  planets  and 
their  satellites.  He  did  not  suppose  that  this  primordial 
gas  still  existed,  but  that  the  nebulae  were  aggregations  of 
stars.  Herschel,  who  in  179-1  at  first  also  supposed  the 
nebula?  to  be  eom]>osed  of  stars,  finally  in  ISll  and  1814 
read  before  the  Royal  Society  two  memoirs. in  which  he 
advanced  the  conclusion,  based  on  his  studies  among  the 
nebuliB.  that  some,  and  especially  the  irregular  nebulje, 
must  be  in  part  at  least  compo.sed  of  nebulous  matter,  a 
remnant  of  an  original  vapor  or  gas,  and  that  from  this 
primordial  matter  there  were  by  a  process  of  condensation 
still  being  formed  irregular  nebula",  nebulous  stars,  stars, 
etc.  etc.  in  the  order  here  given.  These  two  theories  being 
thus  complementary  of  each  other,  Laplace,  in  subsequent 
editions  of  his  Sysft^me  tht  Monde,  ad^qjtcd  Herschel's  pri- 
mordial nebulous  matter  and  its  actual  present  existence, 
and  extended  his  own  theory  so  as  to  include  a  cosmogony 
of  the  entire  universe. 

These  views,  advocated  by  Humboldt,  Arago,  and  others, 
have  been  generally  tacitly  assumed  to  afford  the  most 
plausible  philosophical  view  of  the  subject  at  present 
known:  and  within  the  past  sixty  years  the  beautiful  ex- 
periments devised  by  Plateau ;  the  discovery  of  the  ring 
of  asteroids:  the  observations  of  the  zodiacal  light;  the 
demonstration  by  means  of  the  spectroscope  that  certain 
nebulae  (not.  howevei',  those  predicted  by  Herschel)  have 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  gases ;  and  some  other  phe- 
nomena,— have,  it  is  claimed,  given  additional  support  to 
slightly-modified  forms  of  this  theory. 

Some  of  the  objections  to  the  nebular  hypothesis  are, 
however,  very  grave,  and  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge we  are  forced  to  decline  to  accept  certain  details  as 
propounded  by  Herschel  and  Laplace,  either  substituting 
therefor  ideas  derived  from  the  meteoric  and  cometic 
theories  of  Schiaparelli,  etc.,  or  from  the  molecular  theories 
of  Clausius,  etc.,  or  in  other  points  acknowledging  our 
complete  ignorance. 

Of  recent  general  writers  upon  this  subject  we  refer  es- 
pecially to  Herbert  Spencer  (  Wetflminstcr  iieriew,  1858)  and 
It.  A.  Proctor.  The  dynamic  principles  involved  in  the  for- 
matitfn  and  preservation  or  disruption  of  revolving  rings 
have  been  treated  of  by  Maxwell,  Peirce,  and  Him  in  me- 
moirs on  Saturn's  rings,  and  especially  in  some  remarkable 
memoirs  on  Vortex  Iiii)r/s  by  Helmholtz  and  Thomson,  and 
on  Molecular  Voriicefi  by  Rankine,  which  latter  works  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  this  subject,  although  perhaps  not  so 
intended  by  their  authors.  C.  Abbe. 

Nece'dah,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Juneau  co.,  AVis.,  on 
Yellow  River.  10  miles  from  Germantown  on  the  Wiscon- 
sin River.     Pop.  944;  of  tp.  llt>0. 

Neces'sity  [Lat.  itecessitas].  Doctrine  of,  treats  of 
the  essential  relation  which  a  being  has  towards  another. 
It  has  importance  tlKMilogically.  morally,  and  scientifically. 
On  it  hinge  the  questions  of  God,  freedom,  and  immortal- 
ity, their  solutions  being  determined  affirmatively  or  nega- 
tively according  to  the  type  of  necessity  which  is  assumed 
as  predominant  in  the  universe.  Three  kinds  or  species 
of  necessity  may  he  enumerated  as  including  the  manifold 
distinctions  under  this  head  :  (n)  Physical  or  caiianl  neces- 
sity, whereby  a  somewhat  is  subject  to  external  constraint, 
determined  to  bo  whiit  it  is  by  another  outside  it.  This 
necessity  is  founded  on  causation,  anil  is  known  also  under 
puch  dcsignaticms  as  "  fate  "  ( cijuap^ti-rj  of  the  Stoics),  "  des- 
tiny" {ncecitftitiiH  couHtt/iuHtiH  of  the  Schoolmen),  ''natural 
selection"  (of  the  Darwinians  and  ancient  Epicureans  and 
atomists) ;  such  epithets  as  *'  material,"  **  natural,"  *'  blind," 
*'  brute"  (necessity)  are  given  to  it.  (h)  Loijicnl  or  ttub- 
etnutial  nercHHity,  called  also  **  ideal"  or  "formal,"  ''abso- 
lute," "metaphysical  or  mathematical  "  (Leibnitz),  hccch- 
sitan  coHRcqHcutifF.  (Schoolmen),  is  variously  defined  as 
"  that  which  cannot  but  be  in  the  nature  of  things  ;"  "  con- 
nection l)etween  parts  of  mental  or  verbal  propositions;" 
"that  the  opposite  of  which  imjdies  contradiction."  This 
form  (»f  neecssitv  is  founded  on  substantiality,  "the  coa- 
nection  of  existence  and  essence."  and  is  first  a  subjoetivo 
necessity,  the  opposite  of  which  is  inconceivable,  and,  sec- 
ondly, the  condition  also  of  objective  reality.  It  is  exem- 
plified in  "necessary  truths"  or  "necessary  ideas,"  the 
contrary  of  which  cannot  be  conceived,  (r)  Moral  or 
telv.oloijirol  iirvfMnify  is  defined  as  "connection  of  end  and 
means,"  "  moral  obligation  or  conscience/'  "that  of  mo- 
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tivoH,"  "that  of  nitinniil  <li*f»rrnination  or  frfiodom."  It 
iH  pitlli'il  in  itH  viirioiiH  phuHuM  "  (!iito(Coriciil  iinpiTiitiv©" 
(  Kuril  ).*' liypotlioticul  ni*ir<?Mhity  "  (itpl'lifl   l>v  Ii<'il»Mit/.  to 

t.lui  ili\  itio  priMlohTiiiiiinlicMil.  "  over  nil  in  if  I'roviilcnro  " 
inpf'wmn  nC  ||i(4  Stiiic-').  Il  in  i'(Min<l<-i|  on  l-'initl  (!aiiK(!,  uii'l 
oiiitn-iir'f.i  |p|ni.'4<tt4  ol"  rnitnil«'rftiitioii  within  Hif  r'onM-ioiiHnt'KM 
of  nnin,  iim  well  fiH  tliuHC  bitHod  ii{Hin  tho  dlvinir  will :  lioiu^o 
th«  wiiio  rlifTopcneoH  in  tlu)  iiImivi!  <l<*nniti'inr<  iind  <-|iithvtH. 
liOjfiiriil  nccfM^ity.  iif*  llnr  ili-lin'-tivt*  rhiiriii'tiMiMtn;  of  tt 
priori  truth,  wiiH  lirt^t  (Miurn-iiitf'l  hy  \,f\Uu'\i/.  ( A'/mvcnuj- 
Knunin),  iin<l  iiftorwiirdH  iimdt!  the  hunin  <d"  the  criH(r(iI  wyn- 
toin  hy  Kiint.  In  Imh  f'ritir.  uf  Pnrc.  Utntnn  Kiint  pliiccH 
thd  cati'^^nry  of  VocPHwity  iiffnr  IhoHO  {»f  PoCHibility  and 
Ki'iilifv.  \1•^  fnrniinc  their  idrntify.  A  rciility  which  huH 
unrciili/fd  pn^-iilHlidcH  in  ctint indent,  ((hi«  iH  Kfint'H 
tiiinii^ht),  whiln  IL  reality  thiit  hu«  rcnli/.cd  nil  of  itn  pon- 
HibiiitioH  in  II  npi'tiHKiiry  bcin^,  »nd  cannot  bo  othorwiwo, 
bavins;  1T>  cither  poH^ibilitien.  Tliey  who  net  up  phynieiil  or 
iniiti'iial  nc^cefHtty  as  tho  higlieHt  principle,  if  conHiHtont, 
niiikc  <iiid  to  \iv  IL  blind  t'rtree.  mind  to  be  an  etniuialiitn 
from  matter,  and  deny  f'rcednTn  and  inirnr)rtality.  They 
who  mako  moral  or  telenln^ieal  neceHsity  the  first  principle 
bol'l  (lod  to  be  perHonal,  and  interpret  natnro  and  hintory 
an  stiijjort  in  the  realiziition  of  free,  perHtinal  beint^^i.  Ijoj;- 
ieal  nei'OMMity  is  held  to  be  identieal  with  (iod'w  moral  ne- 
ooHMity  by  Homo.  Pwyeholof^ieally.  the  perception  of  ne- 
cessity marks  tho  entrance  into  tho  stajjo  of  reflection. 
Senao-pereeption  porcoivcs  no  nccoHMity  ;  to  it  all  i8  con- 
tinj^ont.  Kaeb  inilividiml  is  to  it  in'lependent  and  valid 
by  itsolf.  Without  transcen«Unf;  experience  one  cannot 
pnreeivo  neeesnity  faIthou;;h  this  is  ilenied  by  Occam,  the 
greiit  nominalist).  Uotlection  throujjbout  all  its  HtiiKCS  is 
ibiminated  by  tho  iilea  of  nocosHity.  Kach  thinjj  is  de- 
pendent upon  others — upon  all  others.  In  this  principle 
are  eontiiine(l  antinomies  or  unavoidable  contradictions 
which  it  is  the  iibjoet  of  philr)S(i])hy  to  solve.  Tho  process 
of  their  evolution  and  solution  is  called  tlinlwtic.  \\y  it 
tho  subsidiary  character  of  ])hysiral  necessity  may  be 
shown.  It  proves  to  bo  only  a  phase  in  tho  process  of 
moral  or  teleologinal  necessity,  which  is  free-will.  Tbo 
following  is  an  outline  of  the  (lialectic  statement  of  the 
attitudes  successively  assumeil  by  ironsciousness  towards 
necessity:  (")  All  things  are  necessitated;  each  is  neces- 
sitated by  tho  totality  of  conditions;  hence  whatever  is, 
must  be  as  it  is,  and  under  the  conditions  cannot  bo  other- 
wise. (Thisis  tho  standpr)int  of  complete  fatalism;  its 
incompleteness  and  inudequateness  is  seen  when  ap]tlie<i 
to  explain  ehanf^e.)  {/<)  Hut  thin;;fl  change — something 
new  begins  and  something  old  ceases;  according  to  the 
principle  of  neeessity.  the  new  must  bo  necessitated  by  the 
t  'tality  of  conditions,  just  as  the  obi  was.  If  tho  same 
totality  of  conditions  necessitiites  both  states  (the  new  and 
the  old),  it  follows  that  it  is  adapted  to  both,  and  hence 
indilfercnt  to  thoin  ;  it  allows  one  to  pass  into  tho  other, 
and  therefore  does  not  absolutely  condition  or  constrain 
either.  Hence,  there  must  bo  two  tfitalities  of  conditions, 
or  indeed  a  new  one  for  every  ehtmge  in  the  wtirld,  for  tho 
totality  of  conditions  includes  the  reality  of  each  thing, 
and  therefore  changes  whenever  anything  changes,  (c) 
Since  every  change  involves  change  in  tho  totality  of  oon- 
ilitions  according  to  the  principle  <d'  necessity,  and  inaa- 
inurb  as  all  externiil  necessity  is  included  within  tho  total- 
ity of  conditions,  it  follows  that  this  totality  is  its  own  in- 
ternal necessity,  moves  or  changes  itself,  originates  its  own 
action,  is  cmma  tiui,  spontaneity,  freedom.  The  jiresup- 
position  lying  behin«i  any  f'triu  of  jjhysieal  necessity  is 
therefore  self-determination,  wbieb  is  discovered  to  be 
moral  necessity  (divine  or  in  (J(kI|  when  carefully  consid- 
ered. Wiii.iAM  T.  li Aimis. 

Ne'cho,  in  the  Bible  called  Pharaoh  Nooho  and  in 
the  bieroglyphies  Nekii,  king  of  Egypt,  belonged,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  to  tho  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  a  son 
iind  successfU"  of  I^smunieticbus  T.,  and  reigned,  according  to 
U;i\vlinson,  from  iWll  to  6114  n.  r.  Hi'  defeated  .losiah,  king 
()f  .1  udab.  and  penetrated  into  IJabylon.  but  was  afterwards 
routed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  lost  all  his  conquests.  A 
canal  connecting  the  Nile  with  the  Arabian  Gulf  was  com- 
menced by  bim,  and  by  his  aid  the  Phoenicians  undertook 
a  circumnavigation  of  Africa. 

\ock,  tp.  of  Porehester  eo.,  Md..  a  peninsula  between 
the  Choptiink  and  Little  (.'h<iptank  rivers.      Pop.  12S0. 

Ncrk'ar,  a  river  of  Germany,  rises  in  the  Pehwarz- 
wabl  Mountains,  on  the  frontier  of  Wiirtemberg  and  Haden, 
flows  with  a  tortuous  courseof  1*10  miles  through  a  beauti- 
ful tract  (tf  land  between  low.  vineelad  bills,  and  joins  the 
Hhinesit  Mannheim.  It  receives  friun  the  left  the  Kng.  and 
from  the  right  the  Jaxt,  but  it  is  shallow  and  difficult  of 
navigation. 

Neck'or  (.Tacques),  b.  at  Geneva  Sept.  '^(i.  17S2:  went 
in  ITiiO  to  I'aris  as  a  clerk  in  a  banking-house;  established 


nftorwanlii  n  buRincifii  of  bin  own,  and  accumulated  a  great 
fortune  during  tho  Seven  VoarN'  war.  In  I7ftl  he  retired 
from  buHineH)<.  but  e«jntinued  to  rettido  in  I'uriM  an  the  dip- 
lomatic reprexentativo  of  his  native  oity,  and  nequired 
great  aulbftrily  in  flnfineial  matterM  by  Imh  Efmjr.  on  ('ol- 
b(!rt  and  h'lttii  tur  In  Lftjimltitiun  ft  le  <Unnm*r*-v  tti-a  (Jraitia. 
After  tlio  removal  of  Turgot  in  177*!  and  the  xhort  udtnin- 
islration  of  Cliigny,  .\'e«-ker  wan  appoiiitiMl  direet'ir-general 
of  the  flnanee<<  in  1777,  ami  the  rer«ultH  of  iImh  iippointment 
wore  both  immediatii  and  brilliant.  <'i)nfiden<-<-  war*  re- 
Htored  among  capital  int^i,  order  was  eHtabliHlicd  in  I  ho 
a<lminiHtralion.  and  uconomii'al  reformN  wore  introduced. 
The«e  reforms,  howovor,  by  which  the  expennesof  the  court 
wore  (MirtailiMl.  in  connection  with  a  certain  eftnceilednesn 
anri  vanity  in  bi^  personal  bi-iiring,  made  biin  rnucb  hated 
among  tbeeoiirtiurH,  and  after  (he  publit-uitifn  of  hiM  f'ttntpte 
/Umin  till  Uui  Hur  im  Finann  a  t/r  V  Htat  in  I7HI  he  wan  dud- 
<lenly  dismissed.  Ilo  returned  to  Geneva,  and  lought  ('op- 
pet,  an  estate  in  its  vicinity,  where  be  rcided  f<ir  several 
years,  and  whence  bo  publir>lied  in  17^1  \\\a  Atlminiftrntitni 
(IcM  Finfinrm.  Meanwhile,  tlio  adminif^lration  of  J-'ltMiry, 
Catonno,  and  liomAnio  do  lirienno  had  brought  financial 
matters  in  Prnneo  to  a  crisis,  and  on  Aug.  'iU,  I7HH,  Necker 
waA  re(!alled  and  made  eoinplroller  general  and  minister 
of  stale.  His  popularity  was  at  this  moment  iiiimenr<e.  anil 
when  (he  king  oneo  more  di^mihf^ed  him,  on  'Inly  II.  I7HK, 
because  ho  de<dined  to  partictpat*?  in  a  royal  measure  by 
which  the  eonstittitton  of  tho  third  estate  as  a  national  ns- 
Hcmbly  was  to  be  annihilated.  Paris  rose  in  insurrerlinn, 
and  he  returned  to  his  oflice  in  triumph  after  an  absence 
of  eighteen  days.  He  was,  however,  a  gooil  banker  rather 
than  a  great  flnaneicr,  and  ns  u  statesman  ho  was  wholly 
une((ual  to  tho  task  set  before  him.  In  the  Natii*nal  As- 
sembly he  was  cumplelely  outshone,  not  only  in  political 
but  even  in  financial  (jucstions,  by  .Mirabeau  and  olliors, 
and  when  he  ref'igned  (Sept.  4,  1700 1  be  bad  entirely  lost 
not  only  his  popularity  as  a  hero  of  freedom,  but  alno  the 
respect  he  enjoyed  as  a  linancial  authority.  He  lived  after- 
wards at  Coppel.  half  forgotten  by  the  world,  an*l  d-  there 
Apr.  y,  ISOI.  His  (Envrtit  CompUten  were  published  in  17 
vols,  at  Paris  in  IS22. 

Bfcokerr,  de  (Lko  R.),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Dclgium  June  fi, 
180U;  became  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  the  Vinccntian 
congregation;  was  in  1830  consecrated  bishop  of  New  Or- 
leans,    n.  Sept.  4,  18.13. 

Xrcromnnoy,     See  MAfiic. 

Nroro'wis  [tJr.  crKpwffic,  a  "killing"],  the  death  of  a 
large  piece  of  bone  or  of  a  whole  bone  in  the  living  sub- 
ject, as  ilistinguished  from  cartel,  tho  ulceration  or  mo- 
lecular ileath  of  bone.  Necrosis  may  result  from  injury, 
from  periostitftt,  from  phosphorus-poisoning,  and  from 
syphilis.  It  may  bo  superficial,  central,  or  total.  Necro- 
sis almost  always  calls  for  surgical  interference  for  its  com- 
plete euro.  The  dead  bone  finally  separates  as  a  tctfucM- 
frnm  from  tho  living  bone,  and  until  it  is  quite  detached  it 
is  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to  operate.  The  seques- 
trum is  usually  eiudoscrl  in  a  ease  of  new  bone,  whieli  must 
be  cut  through  before  the  removal  can  take  place.  If  tho 
patient  be  young  and  otherwise  healthy,  the  removal  of 
the  sequestrum  is  usually  followed  by  recovery.  In  all 
eases  a  generous  diet,  with  appropriate  tonic  treatment,  is 
called  for. 

Ncc'tariiie  [Old  Fr.  nrrtariu],  a  tree  and  its  fruit,  dif- 
fering from  the  peach,  from  which  it  is  undoubtedly  derived, 
mainly  in  having  a  smooth  skin  instead  of  a  downy  one. 
In  some  instances  nectarines  have  smooth  stones,  thus  Kp- 
proaehing  still  nearer  the  r.pricot  than  the  peach.  There 
are  numerous  sub-varieties,  of  which  some  three-fourths 
are  freestones,  tho  remainder  being  clingstones.  The  nec- 
tarine is  a  delicious  fruit  (in  its  best  varieties),  but  more 
delicate  than  the  peach,  and  much  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  the  curculio. 

Ned'jed,  an  .\rabian  word  signifying  "table-land"  or 
''elevated  land."  is  by  Arabian  writers  used  in  connection 
with  other  names,  as  the  Nedjed  of  Yemen  or  the  Ncdjed 
of  Oman,  but  is  by  European  writers  generally  applied  only 
to  tho  large  table-lanil  of  the  Arabian  peuinsula  oelonging 
to  the  Waiiabkks  (which  sec). 

Weed'ham,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Norfolk  co.,  Mass..  11 
miles  \y.  of  Hoston.  on  the  Woonsocket  division  of  the  New 
York  and  New  Kngland  U.  R.,  ha*!  t>  churches,  17  public 
schools,  glue,  hosiery,  and  paper  factories,  a  savings  bank. 
1  newspaper,  and  the  Wellesley  Female  College.  Pop.  360". 
G.  W.  Soi'THwoKTH.  En.  "NEEnnAM  CnRONiri.E." 

Xeo'dle  [(Gothic.  fiffA/rt  .-  Anff.-Sax.,  nrrM  ;  Icelandic. 
ndl,  from  the  Sanskrit  nnh,  nnddhn,  to  "bind."  whence  the 
Latin  n^n  and  nrrut,  antl  Old  (ler.  itahnn,  to  "sew"],  in 
its  common  acceptation,  a  small  instrument  of  wire  pointed 
at  one  en«i  and  pierced  at  the  other  so  as  to  receive  a  thread. 
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NEEDLE. 


The  needle,  being  required  for  fashioning  even  the  rudest 

garment,  must  of  necessity  be  contemporary  if  not  with  the 
first  clothed  man.  at  least  with  the  first  who  strove  to  shape 
clothing  to  his  figure.  In  its  earliest  form  it  was  doubtless 
a  strong  thorn  or  a  sharp  splinter  of  bone,  wood,  or  stone, 
with  which  the  skins  intended  to  be  joined  were  perfor- 
ated along  their  edges,  these  being  afterwards  laced  to- 
gether by  hand.  The  next  step  was  to  make  an  eye  in  the 
splinter,  so  that  one  operation  should  pierce  the  material 
and  carry  the  thread  through  it ;  and  by  degrees  needles 
came  to  be  smoothed  and  finished  with  much  neatness,  as 
is  shown  by  some  excellent  pro-historic  specimens  made 
of  horse's  bone  which  were  found  in  a  cave  near  Brune- 
qucl,  France,  and  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
Many  bronze  needles  have  been  found,  varying  in  length 
from  one  to  eight  inches,  the  longest  having  probably  been 
used  for  hair-pins ;  those  discovered  in  Egyptian  tombs  are 
invariably  coarse,  though  Wilkinson  {Ancient  Etjyptiansy 
iii.,  3S4)  assures  us  that  finer  kinds  must  have  existed. 

Ail  through  the  Middle  Ages  needles  must  have  been 
made,  and  of  no  coarse  quality,  judging  by  the  delicate 
embroidery  handed  down  to  us.  We  read  of  their  manufac- 
ture at  Nuremberg  during  the  fourteenth  century.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  England  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  man- 
ufacture seems  to  have  flourished,  for  about  151)7  the  "  Pin- 
ners and  Needlers  "  petitioned  against  the  importation  of 
foreign  pins  and  needles.  The  English  needle  manufacture 
is  now  carried  on  chiefly  at  Redditch  (Worcestershire)  and 
the  neighboring  villages,  where  over  10,000  persons  are 
employed,  and  where  the  weekly  production  of  needles 
amounted  to  70,000,000  in  1865,  since  which  time  it  has 
considerably  increased.  The  best  foreign  needles  are  made 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  but  they  do  not  rival  those  of  English 
manufacture. 

The  needle-manufacturer  buys  his  wire  in  large  bundles, 
each  consisting  of  several  coils.  The  coils  are  pLaced  on  a 
conical  reel,  whence  they  are  wound  oft'  upon  a  wheel  of 
eight  spokes,  so  constructed  that  the  wire  can,  when  wound, 
be  easily  removed.  The  large  coil  thus  formed  is  cut  by 
strong  shears,  usually  worked  by  machinery,  first  into  two 
half  circles,  then  into  lengths,  each  of  which  is  a  little 
longer  than  two  needles  of  the  size  proposed.  A  workman 
can  cut  400,000  such  lengths,  making  800,000  needles,  in  a 
day  of  ten  hours.  The  cut  wires, 
technically  called  hfanks,  having 
been  taken  from  a  round  coil,  are 
slightly  bent;  the  next  process, 
therefore,  is  to  straighten  them. 
About  5000  or  COOO  are  enclosed 
in  two  strong  iron  rings  (Fig.  1). 
then  heated  red  in  a  furnace,  and 
allowed  to  cool  gradually.  When 
cool  they  are  removed  to  an  iron 
plate  and  rubbed  backward  and 
forward  with  an  instrument  called  a  smooth  fiUy  con- 
sisting either  of  one  broad  curved  bar  which  is  intro- 
duced between  the  two  rings  or  of  three  narrow  bars 
joined  at  the  ends,  into  the  intervals  of  which  the  rings 
fit.  (Fig.  2.)  The  smooth  file  is  sometimes  worked  by  ma- 
chinery, in  which  case  the  operation  of  straightening  is 


one  blank  at  a  time  upon  the  iron  bed,  pushing  it  against 
a  metal  guide,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  blank  comes  ex- 
actly to  the  lower  half  die;  he  then  lets  the  hammer  fall 
quickly,  and  the  two  raised  faces  of  the  die  produce  two 
opjjosite  indentations  on  each  side  of  the  wire,  at  the  t^amc 
time  flattening  out  a  portion  of  its  substance.  Some  needles 
are  formed  with  a  gutter  below  the  eye,  in  which  case  a 
different  die  is  used.  Eijeiny  is  done  with  a  small  hand- 
press,  the  arm  of  which  is  attached  to  a  lever  and  furnish- 
ed with  two  steel  piercers  or  "cutters."  A  boy  takes  a 
number  of  needles  and  places  them  one  by  one  in  a  notch 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  ]. 


Fig.  2. 
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much  facilitated.  The  blanks  are  next  pointed  on  small 
gritstones,  of  which  there  are  usually  about  thirty  in  a 
grinding-room,  jilaccd  in  two  rows  and  worked  by  a  wator- 
wheel  or  by  steam.  A  grinder,  seated  before  his  ra])idly- 
revolving  stone,  takes  fifty  or  sixty  wires  between  his 
thunil)  and  forefinger,  and  with  his  thumb,  whieh  is  pro- 
tected by  a  leather  .shield,  presses  them  against  the  stone, 
at  the  same  time  causing  them  to  rotate,  so  as  to  produce 
on  each  a  conical  point.  The  wires  being  pointed  at  one 
end,  ho  turns  the  other  and  repeats  the  process.  The 
double-pointed  blanks  are  next  flattened  in  the  centre  and 
markeil  with  eye-cavities,  A  bed  of  iron  supported  on  a 
heavy  wooden  block,  which  in  its  turn  rests  upon  one  of 
stone  or  brick,  contains  the  lower  half  of  a  die,  the  upper 
half  being  fixed  to  a  hammer  of  twelve  jtounds'  wrij;ht, 
movable    hy  a  lever.     Tlie  '*  stamper,"  having  niised   the 


formed  in  a  small  iron  slab  directly 
under  the  cutters;  holding  his  head 
close  to  his  work,  he  brings  the  arm 
down  rapidly,  and  two  eyes  are  punch- 
ed out ;  he  then  raises  the  arm  and 
shifts  the  wires  so  as  to  bring  another 
under  the  press.  {Fig.  3.)  The  needles 
are  now  strung  or  **  spitted  "  upon  two 
fine  wires  (Fig.  4),  the  "burrs"  or 
projections  caused  by  stamping  are 
filed  off,  and  the  double  needles  are 
divided  between  the  eyes  by  being 
gently  bent  to  and  fro.  Each  row, 
still  strung  on  its  wire,  is  grasped  by  the  points  in  a  sort 
of  vise  (Fig.  5),  and  the  heads  are  laid  upon  a  raised  plate 
of  metal  and  filed  into  shape.  Having  been  much  bent  by 
the  above  processes,  the 
needles  are  next  given  to 
the  "  soft-straightener," 
generally  a  female,  who 
rolls  them  backward  and 
forward  on  a  plate  of  steel 
with  the  convex  face  of  a 
smooth  steel  file ;  a  few 
turns  render  them  quite 
straight.  Xow  begin  the 
finishing  processes,  called 
"bright      work."  The 

needles  are  heated  red  in 
a  furnace,  then  cooled  sud- 
denly in  water  or  oil,  and 
80  rendered  excessively 
brittle.  They  are  next  tempered  by  exposure  to  slow  heat, 
during  which  they  are  stirred  about  with  a  shovel  until  a 
blue  oxide  forms  on  them,  when  they  are  removed  and  al- 
lowed to  cool  gradually.  Each 
one  is  next  examined  by  being 
rolled  with  the  finger  on  a 
smooth  steel  slab,  and  any  that 
du  not  roll  truly  are  "hard- 
straightened"  by  hammering 
on  an  anvil :  this  work  is  gen- 
erally done  by  women  in  their 
own  homes.  For  cleaning  or  scouring,  about  50,000  or 
60,000  needles  are  made  into  a  bundle  in  the  following 
manner:  Several  strings  are  laid  across  a  long  wooden 
tray  open  at  the  sides,  and  over  them  is  placed  a  largo 
piece  of  canvas,  upon  which  the  needles  are  arranged  in 
rows  and  sprinkled  with  a  mixture  of  oil.  soft  soap,  and 
emery-powder.  The  canvas  is  then  rolled  up  after  the 
Fig.  6.  manner  of  a    "roly-poly"  pudding 

and  secured  by  the  strings.  A  work- 
man next  coils  a  length  of  strong 
twine  closely  round  the  roll,  remov- 
ing the  temporary  strings,  and  thus 
forms  a  firm  bundle  (Fig.  6i,  which  is  put  with  others 
in  a  kind  of  mangle  (Fig.  7),  and  rolled  backward  and 
forward  for  at  least  fifty  hours.     As  such  incessant  fric- 

Fio.  7. 
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tion  wears  the  canvas,  the  bundles  are  witlidrawn  and 
unmade  every  eight  hours,  and  the  needles,  having 
been  washed  in  soap  and  water,  arc  repacked  in  fresh 
wrapjiers,  jtutty-powtler  being  substituted  for  the  soft 
soap  and  emery.  In  some  factories  the  needles  are  "bar- 
rel-scoured ;"    that    is,    first    washed    in    a    slr>wIy-revolv- 


hammor  by  moans  uf  a  treadle  cummunicating  with  it,  luyH  |  ing  copper  barrel  ouutainiog  soap  and  water,  then  dried 
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in  a  inor»  rapi'lly-tiirninf?  wooilon  ciihIc  hrtlf  full  of  Kaw- 
(liiHt,  iiml  tinally  winnowtMl  by  (iinM.  Tin;  iici'iIIi-h,  pliu-i!(| 
on  (r.T\H,  iin-  ii'rw  taltcn  (u  tlm  "  l)rij;htMli'<[>,"  whcin  a  lit- 
tlo  K''"'  <-iilli;'I  tliu  "  liosulor"  urriiii)C<'n  lliiMii  wiili  tlicir  iioiiitH 
nil  (ino  way.  'I'lion  tlioy  urr  iij^iiin  oxiiiniiii!(l,  iind  l*rot<cn 
or  eU'fcf'tivo  oncti  arc  ruinoviMl.  Tlu)  eyr«  an;  nuxt  drilliMl, 
for  wliifh  pnuM'Hs  lln'y  an«  prciuirtxl  \iy  nnnt-itltiit;.  A  row 
of  iicf'llc^  iiro  lai'l  rm  a  f*Ici-I  nlalt,  with  tlirir  cyi-n  projurt- 
in;;  ovtT  ilH  oiljjo,  an-I  a  roiMml  [tlatti  in  ai»|iroa<*lifil  to  iho 
oyn'*  iinlil  limy  aH<<itnio  a  tliirk-liliu!  rolor.  'i'lie  <lritl,  u  nii- 
niiN'  thrcMi-Hnlc'l  inHtrmiH'nt.  uUarlioil  horizontally  to  a 
Hinall  (luiiikly  tiirnin;;  wimul,  i«  nurd  hy  a  yoiint;  woman, 
who.  Hiding  Iniloro  it.  lal<on  a  niiinhur  of  nocdlen  ]in<l  ap- 
jiIiiM  it,  lo  t\w  ry<'  of  (Mirh  on<?.  Thu  eye  '«  'ir'^t.  "  countcr- 
Hnnl(  "  or  hi'vclinl  at,  it-*  lowcir  oi|j;(i:  tht-  lirill  iw  then  rap- 
irily  paHHi'il  ronnd  it.  ami  tim  nri"llo  hcin^  (Ici'tly  tiirn^MJ, 
tho  Hunic  prncoHH  in  norfornnnl  on  il«  ollnsr  Midc.  Drilling 
is  iMiinfitl  work,  a**  there  \n  a  rcni^^tant  Ktrain  on  tlio  niKht, 
ini'l  tlio  oppnitr)r  \^  ol)]iu'(M|  to  maintain  a  HtitT  ponitinn. 
The  pointH  in<!  now  "^mi^^h(!lI"  on  a  rapidly -revulvini; 
hoiit'StniH',  ami  pnlishfMl  on  l4'athor-<!ovortMl  woodun  wIici'Ih 
HmivirtMl  with  poliHliins  pn^to.  Tlio  ncH^Ih.'H  aro  linally 
conntiMl  iti  rpiiirtcMM  of  a  litimlred  and  miicli!  up  for  Halo  in 
nutti!nM'cd  pucki'ts.  ThoHo  intundud  for  exportation  aro 
pii"k<'d  in  iiir-li^rht  i-aso^i. 

Many  of  tho  nee  lio-inakin;;  procossos  nro  porformod  at 
a  j^rfiiit  savin;;  of  time  hy  a  iriacliino  inventuci  in  IHfiy  l>y 
W.  Tjiiko.  "Tho  wires  or  'hhink.H'  for  two  nomllon  aro 
thrown  into  a  hopper  eonnectod  with  a  foodin^  device, 
wliicli  convrv^  (nie  hiank  at  ti  time  to  the  lirnt  sot  of  a 
florics  of  proj^ro/^sivo  carrying;  rctllers,  which  take  up  the 
blanks  in  turn  and  convey  thorn  from  ono  to  the  otlier. 
Whilo  boin;;  so  carried  tho  noodle-blnnks  are  stiiinpod,  tho 
(«vi'«  are  punched  and  tested  by  a  '  feeler.'  which  (letects  ono 
no!  properly  eyed  nnd  stops  the  nieehani.'^m  for  it-J  removal. 
The  needle  is  next  eunvoyed  to  two  parallel  rotating  carry- 
incc  forews,  which  conduct  it  over  pointini;-;;rinflin;;  r<jllors 
that  turn  tho  needles  wliilo  pointing;  them.  They  aro  next 
oarried  to  a  euttor-wheel.  which  sepnrates  tho  needles,  at 
the  s:imo  time  removing;  the  burr  from  their  heads,  and 
finiilly  they  are  discharged  iit  the  end  of  tho  nniehino." 
{Sprrifimt^on  o/  Putfiit.)  Variations  of  tho  ordinary  needle 
are  used  in  sailmaking,  bookbinding,  glove-sowiny:,  darn- 
ing, staymaking,  etc.  Jaxkt  Tuokkv. 

Needle- (Jun  [Ger.  ZUndnnfieff/rirch?-],  a  form  of  breoch- 

loading  siuilll-arms  dcsiirned  for  military  use,  anil  at  pres- 
ent the  regulation  weapon  of  the  (iorman  infantry.  It  is 
the  invention  of  Nicohius  Dreyse,  and  is  extensively 
maniifaeturecl  at  Siimmorda,  Prussia,  his  native  town.  Its 
ofliciency  has  been  demonstrated  in  all  tho  (lorinan  wars 
sini-e  IStS.  As  in  the  rhassepot,  tho  cartridge  is  cx- 
pldilcd  by  moans  of  a  needle  thrust  into  the  detonating 
mass  along  the  boro  of  the  piece.  Though  clumsy  and 
eom])licated,  it  is  a  model  fur  precision  and  rapidity  of 
discharge. 

Needles,  The^  a  cluster  of  roeks  on  tho  W.  extrem- 
ity of  the  Isle  (if  Wight,  which  tako  their  name  from  their 
pyramidal  shape.  Five  in  number,  they  are  eoitiposed  of 
ehalk.  dulted  with  tliin  strata  of  tlint.  Tho  violent  wave- 
action  licro  is  constantly  changing  tlie  form  of  these  roeks, 
but  three  of  which  now  riso  to  any  considerable  height 
above  tlio  water.  Tho  "Needles  Light"  is  situated  on  the 
outer  part  of  tho  farthest  of  these  celebrated  rocks,  which 
was  previously  levelled  nearly  to  the  water's  edge  to  re- 
ceive it. 

Necfs  (Piktkr).  b.  at  Antwerp  about  1570  ;  d.  in  1651  ; 
was  a  celebrated  architoetur^l  painter,  representing  views 
of  the  interior  of  churches  and  other  buildings,  sometimes 
by  torchlight  or  moonlight.  Tho  figures  in  his  pictures 
are  generally  painted  by  other  masters,  sometimes  by 
llroughel  and  Tcniers. 

Necle  (IIi:niev),  b.  in  London.  England.  June  20.17P8; 
studied  law.  which  he  ahandone-l  for  literary  pursuits  : 
published  O'f'H  ttiij  Otfu-r  l*ocmn  (ISIT),  Drmiuttic  and 
MinvcUtiiicous  Piit'try  (1823),  and  Ramttmc  «/'  Entf'isli  IHh- 
tm-if  (3  vols..  1827),  which  were  all  favorably  received  and 
thought  to  rlisplay  high  genius.  In  iS2li-27  ho  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  English  poets,  which,  with  an- 
(itlier  volume  of  tales  and  miscellanies,  were  published 
posthumously  as  his  Litcrartf  Hemnhiti  (KS:iO).  preceded  by 
a  biographical  notice,  from  which  it  appears  that  ho  eom- 
milteil  suicide  during  a  fit  of  insanity  Feb.  7.  1S28. 

Neely  (IIkniiv  Adams).  D.  D..  b.  at  Fnyetteville.  N.  Y., 
in  .May.  ISliO;  graduated  at  Hobart  Coilege  I  St'.):  was 
tutor  there  until  I8.il:  ordained  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  1S.')2:  became  rector  of  ralvary  church.  Vtica. 
and  of  Christ  church,  Rochester.  1855-02:  minister  of 
Trinity  chapel  18C2,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Maine 
Jan.  25,  1SG7.  \^ 


!      Necly  (I'lni.ii*  l»,),  D.  D.,  b.  In  Tonneimco  ficpl.  9,  IRI9; 

d.  in  M(d»ile,  Ahi.,  Nov,'.l,  l«(l«;  joined  the  Tenn.-f.-ee  M.  K. 
confen-neo  in  lNu7;  wim  a  man  of  eonunanding  pri-Nirneo 
anil  an  elofpient  prerudier;  Ium  »<tyle  waH  nxiuiU:  and  gor- 
goouH  ;  did  niindi  lo  promote  tho  intcre»<tN  of  educiuion, 
having  had  idiargo  of  the  Columbia  Female  College  and 
aeting  an  agent  for  TranKylvania  rnivernily  ;  wan  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Mobile  conference  at  Imh  death.  A  volume  of 
bin  MernionH  IniH  been  publiHhed.  T.  0.  HiHMKitK. 

Nee'nuli,  poMt-v.  and  tp.  of  Winnebago  co.,  \\\*.,  on 
the  Chicago  and  Nortli-wentern,  the  Milwaukee  Northern, 
and  the  Wii-eonnin  (Central  H.  K..  hait  abundant  waler- 
powcr,  a  liandMomo  park,  and  ctoren.  It  in  a  great  itum- 
mer  rcHort  for  tmiriNtM.      Pop.  of  v.  2(155;  of  tp.  ;il2;i. 

(i.  A.  (.'rNMKdiiAii,  En.  "  Nkk^taii  (Iazkttk." 

Neer,  vnn  dor  (Aamt).  I».  at  Amt^terdam  in  |r>i:{  or 
I'U'.I;  d.  about  lf'.s:i;  wan  a  celebrated  land^^ap*- painter. 
His  representational  of  eonflagrntionK  at  night,  of  the  nlow 
HtreaniM  between  low  bnnkn,  peculiar  to  llulland,  mofinlight 
.•scenes,  etc.  are  excellent. 

Nres  von  KHenlieck  (CnniHTr  \n  (JoTTiitirn  Danij^i,), 
b.  at  Keichenberg.  Wct-tphalia.  Feb.  II.  I77'l:  flndied 
medicine  at  Jena,  and  was  appoitited  profectotr  in  b'ltany 
at  Eriangen  in  JHIK,  and  at  lireshiu  in  iH.'iO,  but  wan  de- 
prived of  hiH  office  in  1K52  on  account  of  liiH  participntion 
in  tho  movements  of  the  laboring  <dasfeM  :  and  d.  Mar.  16, 
IH.'tS.  lie  treated  almor<t  every  branch  of  the  science  of 
botany,  from  analytical  deacriptionn  of  i<inglc  pluntf*  lo 
philosophical  speculation  on  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The 
principal  of  his  workH  are— Mm  Si/Mtem  drr  Pifzr  und 
St-hwamnip  (IHlft),  S'l/nfrmn  Laun'tinnim  (18,'lft).  AfjronUdofjui 
fifftnilirnMiH  (|S2!().  Dir  Kntwulrtunrf  der  lyinnzr.ntiubiitnnz 
flSIll),  Dir  XnfurphUf.nnphir  {\^\\)', 

Nc  ICxeat  Regno,  Writ  of  [Lat..  "  let  him  not  go  out 

of  the  kingdom  "].  According  to  the  rules  of  early  Eng- 
lish law,  the  king  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative  might  i»>suo 
a  writ  |)rohibiting  a  subject  from  going  abroad  without 
license.  It  has  been  thought  that  tlii-  was  not  n  rule  of 
the  common  law,  but  that  it  wa"  establi.^hed  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  H.  by  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon.  A  section 
of  King  John's  (Jrcal  Charier  allowed  subject*  to  depart 
from  tho  kingdom  at  their  pleasure.  In  later  charlorfl 
this  provision  was  not  found,  and  it  came  to  be  understood 
as  law  that  a  subject  did  not  possess  tho  right  of  leaving 
the  realm  without  the  king's  license.  It  followed  that  if 
a  departure  without  licenHO  was  intended  by  a  subject,  a 
writ  could  bo  issued  requiring  cocurity  that  he  would  not 
leave  the  kingdom  until  such  a  license  was  obtained.  ThiB 
rule  has  now  ])ractically  become  obsolete,  subjects  being 
allowed  freely  to  leave  the  kingdom  except  in  time  of  war 
and  public  danger. 

At  the  present  time  the  writ  of  ne  eient  is  nsed  simply 
as  a  judicial  proceeding  in  the  Ordinary  administration 
of  justice.  It  is  issued  by  a. court  of  chancery  (or  equity) 
to  prevent  a  party  to  a  suit  from  withdrawing  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  thus  rentlering  its  decree  in- 
effectual. The  substance  of  the  matter  is.  thai  the  defend- 
ant becomes  liable  to  give  bail  or  security  that  he  will  not 
withdraw  himself  from  the  power  of  the  court  to  compel 
him  by  its  process  to  abide  its  order.  By  its  aid,  bail  is 
obtained  in  equitable  cases,  as  it  is  in  courts  of  law.  by  an 
order  of  arrest.  It  can  only  be  resorteil  to  for  the  pur^tosc 
of  enforcing  equitable  demands,  except  In  the  ease  of  ali- 
mony and  of  an  action  for  an  account.  Alimony  in  Iho 
case  of  a  partial  divorce  was  granted  in  England  by  tho 
ecclesiastical  court,  which  had  no  power  of  exacting  bail. 
Tho  courts  of  equity,  to  prevent  a  failure  of  justice  in  such 
a  case,  intorfereil  and  aided  the  plaintiff  by  means  of  (his 
writ.  In  the  ease  of  mutual  account  the  court  of  equity 
has  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  courts  of  law.  anil  is 
thns,  having  jurisdiction,  not  debarred  from  issuing  the  ne 
cxent,  though  a  court  of  law  also  has  power  over  the  case. 
It  should  be  added  that  tlie  claim  must  be  pecuniary  in  its 
nature,  and  so  far  mature  that  present  payment  or  per- 
formance can  be  rightly  demanded.  The  court  has  power 
to  proceed  in  this  manner  on  the  application  of  a  foreigner 
as  well  as  of  a  citizen,  or  where  the  question  is  between  two 
foreigners,  oven  though  the  debt  was  contracted  abroad. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  give  the  court  jurisdiction  is  the 
presence  of  the  defendant.  Accordingly,  if  a  foreign  ad- 
ministrator should  bring  with  him  into  any  Plate  trust 
funds  which  he  had  received  abroad,  and  should  be  about 
to  depart,  he  might  be  arrested  and  compelled  to  give  secu- 
rity. 

The  equity  courts  of  the  respective  States  assume  the 
same  power  over  this  subject  that  is  exercised  by  the  English 
courts  of  chancery,  except  where  their  inherent  authority 
has  been  talccn  away  by  statute.  It  has  been  claime^l  by 
some  jurists  that  in  the  assimilation  of  the  law  and  equity 
modes  of  procedure  by  the  code  of  New  York,  the  writ  of 
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ne  cxent  republicd  has  been  abrogated  by  force  of  express 
statutory  provisions.  The  better  construction  would  seem 
to  be  that  it  still  exists,  and  can  be  resorted  to  in  a  class 
of  equitable  demands  not  embraced  within  orders  of  arres. 
as  usually  issued  by  courts  of  law.  Where  this  remedy  ex- 
ists it  mav  be  granted  in  the  form  of  an  order  as  well  as  of 
a  writ.  (For  details  of  practice  refer  to  Daniell's  Chmicery 
Practice,  Barbour's  do.,  AV ait's  do.  in  the  Courts  of  Record 
of  the  State  of  New    York.)  T.  W.  DwiGHT. 

Negapatam',  or  Xasrapatnam,  town  of  British  In- 
dia, presidency  of  Madras,  situated  in  lat.  1U°  40'  X.,  on 
the  low  shoreof  the  Indian  Ocean,  has  a  tolerably  good 
harbor  and  carries  on  some  trade  with  Ceylon.    Pop.  10,000. 

Neg'ative  Quan'tity,  a  quantity  tafeen  in  a  sense  op- 
posite to  tluit  which  we  have  agreed  to  qhW  poHitice.  The 
terms  positire  and  nef/ative  are  correlative ;  if  we  agree  to 
consider  a  quantity  taken  in  any  sense  as  positive,  it  will 
be  negative  when  taken  in  a  contrary  sense.  Thus,  if  we 
agree  to  call  distance  estimated  to  the  right  positive,  then 
will  distance  estimated  to  the  left  be  neijutive.  (See  Imag- 
inary.) AV.  U.  Peck. 

"  Negau'nee,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Marquette  co.,  Mich.,  on 
the  Chicago  and  North-western  and  the  Marquette  Hough- 
ton and  Ontonagon  K.  Rs.,  has  extensive  iron-mines,  sev- 
eral churches,  1  newspaper,  a  bank,  and  a  large  mercantile 
interest.     Pop.  of  v.  2559;  of  tp.  o'lhi. 

C.  (i.  txRiFFEv,  Ed.  "Negatnee  Iron  Herald." 

Neg'Iey  (Gen.  James  S.),  b.  at  East  Liberty,  Pa.,  Dec. 
22,  1826;  educated  at  Western  University;  was  a  private 
soldier  in  the  Mexican  war;  raised  a  brigade  of  three 
months'  volunteers  in  eight  days,  and  was  commissioned 
brigadier-general  Apr.  19,  1861;  served  in  Alabama  and 
Tennessee  with  the  Army  of  the  Ohio;  commanded  at  the 
battle  of  Lavergne,  Oct.  7,  1862,  in  which  he  defeated  An- 
derson and  Forrest;  was  made  major-general  for  gallantry 
at  Stone  River;  was  engaged  in  the  Georgia  campaign; 
resides  at  Pittsburg,  which  city  he  represented  in  Congress 
as  a  Republican  l8fJ9-75. 

Neg'ligeiice''[Lat.  ne(/li(jeittia'\,  in  law,  is  the  absence 
of  that  care  and  caution,  without  any  positive  intent  to  do 
injury,  which  under  the  circumstances  of  the  particular 
case  a  person  either  assumes  by  contract  or  is  bound  by  a 
rule  of  law  to  take  as  to  the  person  or  property  of  another. 
If  this  want  of  care  results  in  an  injury  to  another,  ho  may 
have  an  action  for  damages  ;  if  it  involves  a  wrong  done  to 
society,  it  may  constitute  a  crime.  The  full  treatment  of 
the  subject  accordingly  requires  a  reference  both  to  the 
rules  of  civil  and  criminal  law. 

I.  Negligence  considered  as  an  Element  in  a  Ciril  Action. 
— The  fact  that  negligence  may  arise  from  a  breach  of  con- 
tract, or  from  an  act  wholly  independent  of  contract,  leads 
to  a  possible  arrangement  of  the  whole  subject  into  two 
classes  of  cases,  one  of  which  would  be  negligence  arising 
out  of  a  contract,  and  the  other  tortious  or  purely  wrong- 
ful negligence.  For  some  purposes  this  distinction  is  im- 
portant. Thus,  an  infant,  having  no  general  capacity  to 
contract,  cannot  commit  an  act  of  negligence  depending 
upon  a  contract,  which  he  is  not  authorized  to  make;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  might  be  liable  for  acts  of  tortious  neg- 
ligence wholly  unconnected  with  a  contract.  Another  dis- 
tinction is,  that  where  an  act  of  negligence  occurs  iu  the 
performance  of  a  contract,  no  one,  in  general,  can  sue  upon 
it  except  one  who  is  a  party  to  the  contract  itself  or  within 
its  purview,  though  indirectly  sustaining  damage;  while 
if  the  negligent  act  were  purely  wrongful,  any  one  injured 
by  it,  towards  whom  it  was  shown  that  a  duty  to  exercise 
care  existed,  might  have  a  roineily. 

The  subject  of  negligence  is  one  of  great  magnitude  and 
importance,  having  its  application  to  the  performance  of 
contracts  and  to  almost  every  conceivable  social  relation. 
The  leading  principles  can  only  bo  stated  in  this  article, 
and  reference  made  to  the  subjects  of  most  common  occur- 
rence. The  ciHirse  of  treatment  will  be  to  enumerate  some 
of  the  i)rineipal  propositions  in  this  branch  of  the  law,  and 
to  make  such  an  exposition  and  application  of  them  as  may 
seem  necessary. 

(1)  Negligence  is  not  to  bo  confounded  with  fraud.  In 
the  ease  of  negligence  there  is  no  bad  purpose  or  intent; 
there  is  a  want  of  that  care  and  caution  which  the  law 
under  the  circumstances  requires.  In  gross  cases  negligence 
may  bo  evidence  of  fraud,  but  il  is  not  of  itself  fraud. 

(2)  The  party  charged  with  an  act  of  negligence  must 
have  been  under  a  dutfj  to  the  injured  party  to  exercise 
care.  This  duty  may  have  been  assumed  by  contract  or 
may  be  imposed  by  law.  It  is  frequently  created  by  stat- 
ute. Wherever  the  duty  to  exercise  a  certain  amount  of 
care  exists,  and  through  neglect  it  is  not  exercised,  a  party 
injured  in  consenucnce  of  the  brf^ich  of  duty  has  his  rem- 
edy. On  the  other  hand,  there  might  be  the  same  neglect, 
and  one  bo  injured  to  whom  no  duty  was  owing,  in  which 


case  no  action  would  He.  Thus,  if  a  person  should,  with- 
out paying  his  fare  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ductor of  a  railway  train,  and  against  the  company's  rules, 
ride  upon  the  train,  and  a  collision  should  occur  through 
the  neglect  of  the  servants  of  the  company,  and  such  per- 
.son  should  receive  an  injury,  he  would  have  no  action 
against  the  company,  as  there  would  be  no  duty  to  exercise 
care  toward  him,  as  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
the  relation  of  carrier  and  passenger  would  not  exist.  As- 
suming that  a  duty  exists,  a  person  from  whom  it  is  owing 
is  not  allowed  to  shift  off  responsibility  by  delegating  its 
performance  to  servants  or  agents.  In  the  event  of  his 
employing  them  he  is  bound  to  see  that  his  own  obligation 
is  properly  discharged.  Nor  could  he  be  discharged  by  em- 
ploying contractors,  unless  they  fultilled  the  measure  of 
his  duty.  Thus,  a  city  bound  to  repair  its  streets  will  bo 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  its  contractors,  though  in  some 
instances  (see  Master  and  Servant)  an  employer  is  not 
liable  for  the  acts  of  a  contractor. 

(:i)  An  injury  occasioned  to  a  person  by  an  act  purely 
accidental  on  the  part  of  another  who  was  at  the  time  ex.-' 
ercising  due  care  is  not  actionable.  Nor  is  it  always  so, 
though  there  may  have  been  some  want  of  care  or  neglect. 
There  must  be  that  want  of  care  which  under  the  circum- 
stances the  law  regards  as  culpable.  There  is  much  nicety 
to  be  observed  in  considering  in  any  particular  case  tlie 
question  whether  there  has  been  culpable  neglect.  This 
will  depend  upon  all  the  facts  in  the  case.  .Such  elements 
as  these  must  be  taken  into  account:  Whether  the  nature 
of  the  act  manifestly  required  much  circumspection  in  its 
exercise.  Thus,  the  care  of  a  diamond  woukl  necessarily 
be  greater  than  that  of  a  wooden  box  ;  the  caution  to  be 
observed  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  would  be  in- 
creased according  to  the  danger  Afhieh  there  might  be  of 
possible  injury  to  life  or  limb.  So  the  surroundings  of  the 
parties  must  be  considered  ;  the  same  article  when  exposed 
to  loss  by  theft  must  bo  more  closely  guarded  in  a  city  than 
in  the  country.  In  a  similar  way,  as  the  modes  of  ensuring 
safety  in  railway  passenger  business  become  more  efficient, 
it  may  be  negligence  not  to  make  use  of  them  after  they 
have  generally  come  into  use.  The  rule  in  all  such  cases 
is  that  the  same  care  should  be  taken  as  a  man  of  ordinary 
prudence — and  in  some  cases  of  extraordinary  caution — 
would  take,  under  the  same  circumstances,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  affairs. 

There  has  been  much  question  whether  the  matter  of 
care  is  not  susceptible  of  precise  and  arbitrary  division  in 
the  following  manner:  slight,  ordinary,  and  great.  On 
this  basis,  great  care  is  such  as  is  usually  exercised  under 
the  particular  circumstances  by  men  of  unusually  careful 
and  prudent  habits  as  to  their  own  interests ;  ordinary 
care  is  that  which  is  used  under  the  same  circumstances 
by  the  majority  of  the  community;  and  slight  care  that 
which  is  exercised  by  men  of  common  sense,  but  careless 
habits.  The  absence  of  these  degrees  of  care  would  re- 
spectively constitute  slight,  ordinary,  and  gross  negligence. 
It  has  been  objected  to  this  classification  that  though  it 
may  be  philosophically  correct,  it  furnishes  no  clear  and 
definite  rule  in  the  ])ractical  administration  of  justice — 
that  the  distinctions  are  subtle  and  perplexing,  and  can- 
not be  explained  to  the  comprehension  of  an  ordinary  jury. 
It  is,  however,  undoubtedly  true  in  some  eases  that  the  ut- 
most diligence  must  be  used,  while  in  others  this  extreme 
severity  is  relaxed.  For  instance,  a  borrower  of  a  valuable 
book  is  justly  held  to  a  higher  degree  of  care  than  if  the  same 
article  were  received  by  him  as  a  mere  depositary  at  the  so- 
licitation of  the  owner.  Still,  the  depositary  must  take  some 
care,  and  not  be  guilty  of  extreme  negligence.  A  judge, 
after  stating  these  and  similnr  distinctions  to  a  jury,  may 
properly  ask  them  if  the  cU'fendant  has  taken  that  care 
which  under  all  the  circumstances  men  of  ])rudcnce  and 
caution  would  take  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  afl'airs. 
It  would  not  be  proper,  even  where  the  lowest  degree  of 
diligence  is  to  be  exert'i.^cd.  to  ask  them  whether  the  party 
charged  with  negligence  had  taken  the  same  care  as  he  did 
of  his  own,  but  always  to  refer  the  standard  to  that  of  some 
class  in  the  community,  such  as  men  of  average  prudence. 

(4)  The  act  of  negligence  complained  of  must  be  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  injury  sustained.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, necessary  that  it  shouhl  be  the  sole  cause.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  injury  would  not  have  happened 
except  from  concurring  acts,  one  of  which  is  negligent  and 
the  other  accidental,  or  both  are  negligent.  In  such  acaso 
the  iiupiiry  is  as  to  the  true  cause  of  the  loss,  and  one  or 
both  actors  in  the  result  will  he  liable  or  not  liable  as  the  case 
may  show  unavoidable  accident  or  negligence.  There  has 
been  an  important  question  as  to  whuthor  this  principle 
would  bo  varied  by  a  fiction  of  the  identification  of  the  in- 
jured ])arty.  though  personally  free  from  fault,  with  one  in 
whose  custody  or  care  ho  was,  and  who  was  himself  negli- 
gent.   Thus,  if  at  a  railroad  croHsing  of  differout  lines  thore 
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should  bo  u  oolliHion  occiiMiontiil  by  iniituul  noKloct  of  the 
maniijjorM  of  tho  r<;i|i(M'ti\t'  trains,  iin'i  u  i»ii)'h4!nj(('r  iifKin 
oMu  ot'lhcrii  hIioiiIiI  bo  injiin"!,  4-out<l  it  be  n\i\ii  tbitt  bi?  vviim 
CO  iiluntilioil  with  tUvf  trutn  ii]i(in  vvbi<-b  be  wiih  l\m\  if  tbv 
owDorH  f)f  it  ciHiId  not  miiu  fur  tliv  injury  '•ii'^tiiininl  to  tb(*ir 
vubirbm  bo  wmibl  aUo  bo  <l«biirr«rl  >  Tbo  Kn^liMb  ooiirtH 
iLibijii  (bin  c^iini^liiHiiiii,  uiid  iiihIit  hhvU  virv.uuM^tituc.vH  i\vny 
tlin  ininriHl  |Kirly  ri'lii-f.  In  \\w  T.  S.  Ibi-  r|n(-Hlion  in  Hlill 
uiixi't(li-il,  tb<iu;;b  in  Hotnti  nt'  (be  com  ft  (union;;  tbuin,tl)ur4u 
of  Now  York)  tlio  (lo(;trino  of  llio  Kn^lifb  trilniniiN  in  do- 
niod.  It  wiMibl,  iiowovor,  be  ^ononilly  conco'b-d  ibiit  if  ii 
poiviin  injiin-d  )>y  ni';;li|{(^ni'i%  tbou|;l)  bini^Hidf  f'n.'o  IVoni 
fimlt,  wiiH  uniibbi  to  tiiko  titiro  of  liiinnulf — us  b»;in^,  r.  ij., 
II  youn;;  I'biM  or  int<iin<' — tlio  nc;;II(;onoe  of  tbo  piiront  or 
f^iiurdiiin  in  \vbot>o  custody  bo  wiih  wuubl  bo  iniputod  to 
biniHolf,  and  tbi>ro  <M>iild  bu  no  recovery,  on  tbc  f;ronnd  of 
*' rontribiitiiry  in'nIiKcn<'L\"  to  bo  boreiiftor  notiuod.  (Sue 
subilivi-^ion  (tl|  uf  tbiH  iirticlu.) 

('.>)   In  tlio  |triictii'ul  udtniniHtration  of  juHtioo  it  is  un 
irnportiint  inouiry  wbotbor  ncgli^oin-o  in  to  bo  diH|to«od  of 
iiM  11  nnittor  ol  biw  or  id'  fact.     Anotbor  form  of  i^tatomont 
is.   Sbinibl   it   bo  <liH]iii.''eil  of  at  a   trial   by   tbo  jodj^o  or 
dc  idf  i    by    tbo  jury?      Tbo   rule   \a   that   in   noino  curte.f, 
whoro  tbo    ovidonco    of   nu;;Iij;on'!o    '\a   plain   and    nncon- 
tradictod.  tbo  jndgo  may  as  matter  of  law  <Iisposo  of  tlio 
wIidIo  Hubjcfit;    on  tbo  i>tber  hand,   if  tbo   testimony    bo 
con t radio tf)ry.    nr    tbo    dooision    of    tbo    nuostion    depend 
upon  a  variety  id'  eironnistanees,  or  upon  the  point  wb<rlb<  r 
the  piirty  ebarj^ed   lias  e\oreir<ed  tho  caro  wbieh   men  of 
ordinary  prndonee  in  su<di  oases  use,  thojud^o  sbrnild  sub- 
mit tlio  oaso  to  tbo  jury,  with  suoh  instruotinn  upon  tbo 
rules  of  law  as  mijjht  ho  nc-.-c-isiiry.      It  may  bo  added  that 
he  who  ehar;;es  ne^li;^enoo  must  prove  it,  at  least  ho  fur  as 
to  raiso  a  presuniption  wbioh  tbo  person  ohar;;od  is  eallod 
upon   to  ex])I:iin  or  rebut.      It  is  n<it  necessary  that  this 
]iriiof  nhouM  l)o  siipplieil  by  direi^t  evidcnuo.     Tho  circnra- 
staii-es  under  wbii-ii   tho  iujury  hiipponed  may  lead  to  a 
presiunption  of  ne;;lij;enec.  castin.;  ujnm  tbo  por.son  charged 
tlio  burden  uf  proof  to  rebut  tbo  Iruputation.    Thus,  whore 
tbo  wall  of  a  buildinj;  stundiu;^  upon  the  line;  of  a  city  street 
fell  into  the  street  on  a  still  day.  and  without  any  apparent 
external  cause,  anil  injured  one  lawfully  in  the  street,  it 
was  doeidod  that  the  facts  raised  a  prcsum])tion  of  negii- 
gonco   either   in   the   construction   or   proper    caro   of  tho 
buililiug,  and  that  if  tlio  owner  could  in)t  rebut  tliis  presump- 
tion ho  was, chargeable.    [Mnlhn  v.  St.  John,  hi  N.  Y.,  .'if>7.) 
((i)  Though  II  pers(m    may  have    sustaiuod    an    injury 
which  if  free  from  fault  ho  could  have  mado  the  basis  of 
an  actiiui.  tbo  law  will  tlony  him  redress  if  bis  own  ncgli- 
geiii'c  contributed  to  tbo  injury.     This  rule  depends  upon 
a  principle,  of  public  pnlioy.    It  is  in  the  highest  degree  ex- 
]iedicnt  that  justice  sliould  bo  so  administered  aa  to  furnish 
strong  iuduoemeiits  to  those  oxposeil  to  danger  to  use  suit- 
able care  to  guard  themselves  against  its  otlei-.ts,     Tho  rule 
in  i(uestion  has  this  strong  reason  to  recommend  it.    More- 
over, if  tho  negligence  be  in  the  correct  sense  ''contribu- 
tory"— that  is,  if  tho  act  of  neglect  be  such  that  without 
it  tho  injury   would   not  have   been   sustaineil — it  seema 
illngicjtl  to  give  tho  pbiintitf  a  cause  of  action  for  a  loss  or 
damage  wbieh  he  has  brought  upon  himself.     This  rule 
has  met  with  some  dissent,  and  an  attempt  has  been  mado 
in  some  quarters  to  introduce  a  doctrine  of  comi>arativo 
negligence,  hobling  tbut  if  tho  carelessness  of  one  party 
was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  other,  there  might  bo  a 
oause  of  action.     The  grounds  of  this  distinction  are  not  ' 
satisfactory,  and  the  rule  of  contributory  negligence  may 
now  1)0  reganlcd  as  (piito  firmly  settled.     Tbc  more  fact 
that  the  act  of  the  plaintiff  is  contributory  to  the  ii\iury  is 
not  suthcient  to  debar  him  of  remedy.     There  must  bo  nr.ff- 
li'jiiH'c  on  bis  part,  and  not  merely  that  of  third  persons, 
contributing  to  the  injury.     Xegligoncc  is  not  enough  un- 
less it  is  alsi>  "  contrilmtory."    t^uestions  immediately  pre- 
sent themselves  as  to  the  amount  of  care  which  the  plaintiff 
must  have  taken  to  avoid  tho  damage.     This  will  largely 
depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case.     lie  must  have 
used  due  and  reasonable  caro.      If  there  was  danger  to  be 
foreseen,  he  should  res-irt  to  reasonable  means  to  avoid  it. 
Thus,  if  he  were  crossing  a  (crowded  street,  he  should  look 
to  see  if  vehicles  were  passing  with  which  he  might  come 
in  contact.     If  ho  were  crossing  a  railway,  he  slnmld  in  , 
like  manner  look  ftr  a  passing  train  if  it  cmild  be  seen, 
and  tiike  reasonal)le  means  to  avoid  it.    But  be  would  only 
be  bold  to  ordinary  care.     In  the  ease  supposed  he  would  ] 
not  he  retjuired  to  stop  his  carriage  and  to  alight,  or  even  i 
to  stand  up  in  it,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  his  mind  ! 
wbctbera  train  was  apprt)aeliing.  although  a  very  cautious  * 
man  might  do  these  acts  from  eonsi<lorations  of  personal 
safety.     The  detenee  of  "  contributory  negligence"  is  ex-  ' 
tromcly  common,  and  tho  courts  have  found  great  difficulty  [ 
in  <Iispo?ing  of  certain  questions  growing  out  of  it.     One  : 
of  these  Is,  whether  tho  burdcu  of  proof  is  on  the  plaintiff  | 


I  to  iihow  duo  caro  or  on  tho  dcfondiint  to  provo  tbo  want  of 
it.     It  would  Moem  Hiifnciently  pbiln  thitt  the  ub  t-w-v  of 
'  cure  irt  not  to  bo  pn->u:ned.     On  the  contrnry,  the  luir  in 
forenoo  in  that  the  injun-d   party  ban  a<!ted  with  ordinary 
I  euro,     fiomc  uvidvneo    Kbould    iM;cordiiigly    be    offered   of 
.   want  of  euro.    It  \*  not  neceF<><ury  that  tbi''  evidence  should 
I   be  direct,     ('ontributory  ni-gligf-nrc,  a-  well  »m  any  other 
i  form  of  cureleMMjieHr',  may  be  inf*tTt'r|  from  eiri-iini''tiini-c-''. 
i  Another  point  of  difliciilty  liaK   been  whelbcr  Ihi^   variety 
of  nogligcneo  Ih   to  bo   dinponed    of  an  niuKcr  of  law  or 
whether  It  iit  a  quefllon  of  fact.     Whore  ii  number  of  cir- 
euiiiHtaneeM  are  to  be  taken  into  aeeount.  it  i"  frequontly  a 
matter  of  fatrt,  though  not  m-ccMr'arily  wliere  (he  fiictn  aro 
undls|ntted.     TIium,  if  a  pbiintlfr  should,  without  any  fpc- 
eial  cireuinsluneeM  justifying  bin  art,  leave  a  railway  car 
when    in   motion,    bis   act  might    be  fo  plainly  negligent 
that  tbo  court  would    in^t^uet  the  jury  that   be  could  H't 
prevail.     Tbe-o  princlplen  will  frequently  pre<ludo  a  child 
or  other  perwon  not  capable  of  exercihing  earc  from  niuln- 
taining  an  action  when  the  proper  ciutodian  if  guilty  of 
neglect.     Thui*,  if  a  young  child  were  permitted  to  play  in 
a  city  ctreet  unattended,  and  were  injured  by  neglect,  it 
might  bo  precluded   from  all   recovery  «>n  account  of  tho 
neglect  of  a  parent.    Still,  if  the  child  ^bouM  unexpectedly 
bo  exposed   to  danger  by    its    own   acl   and    uithout    tho 
parenl'M  fault,  a  difl'erent  rule  might  prevail.    iV-rfiond  who 
are  engaged  In  emjdoyments  ba/ardouf*  to  otberH,  Kuch  an 
railway  eompanier<,are  bound  loe.xereisc  more  care  towardji 
young  children   than   towards   a^Iultf*.  and  cannot  expect 
from  them  the  pume  circumt'peetion  in  avoiiling  eolli-iiins, 
or  that  they  will  in  the  *ame  mnnncr  be  alert  to  cfcape  from 
danger.     There  are  eases  in  whii  h  nhen  an  adult  if*  un- 
necessarily exposed  to  danger  by  the  negligence  of  other**, 
on   tbo    impulse   of  the  moment   he  acts,  as  it   were,  in- 
stinctively, and  in  his  efforts  to  avoid  apprehended  injury 
sustains   actual    barm  from  another  source.     Such  a  case 
cannot  be  deemed  eontributory  negligence.     The  law  re- 
gards as  tho  true  cauho  of  the  injury  the  negligent  act  of 
the  wrongdoer.      Tor  example,  if  a  driver  of  a  etage-coach 
should  drive  so  carcles.^ly  that  the  coach  appeared  in  im- 
minent danger  of  oversetting,  and  a  iias-enger  should  In- 
stinctively   leap   from   the  eoiieh  and   break  bin  limb,  he 
would  h&vo  his  action,  though  tho  conch  difl  not  turn  over 
untl  other  passengers  who  remained  in  it  were  uninjured. 

The  rules  which  have  thus  been  slated  as  t«>  eontributory 
negligence  do  not  prevail  in  enllisions  at  t^en.  (See  ItoAn, 
Law  of.)  Tho  regular  rule  of  the  admiralty  law  is  that  in 
cases  of  collision  by  mutual  fault  the  loss  is  to  be  divided. 
On  principles  finiilar  to  those  prevailing  as  to  contribu- 
tory negligence  it  is  a  rule  of  the  common  law  that  though 
tho  injured  party  was  not  nt  fault,  he  cannot  recover  for 
any  portion  of  his  loss  connected  with  the  principal  injury 
whicn  is  attributable  to  his  own  neglect.  Thus,  if  one  be 
personally  injured,  he  is  not  to  unreasonably  neglect  to 
have  suitable  medical  treatment  and  nursing.  So.  if  his 
property  ho  deteriorated,  he  should  take  reasonable  mea- 
sures to  prevent  any  unnecessary  diminution  of  value.  If 
one  knew  that  the  pate  from  the  high*vi\y  to  his  cornfield 
had  been  carelessly  left  open  by  his  neighbor,  and  that  his 
crop  was  exposeil  to  the  incursions  of  cattle,  his  duty  in 
general  would  be  to  close  the  gate,  and  if  be  failed  to  do 
so  tho  loss  that  he  might  sustain  would  be  fairly  charge- 
able to  his  own  neglect.  This  salutary  rule  of  law  is  ap- 
plicil  by  tho  courts  with  increasing  rigor,  even  to  cases  of 
injuriei  sustained  by  acts  of  wilful  wrongdoing  an<l  open 
violence.  Even  in  such  extreme  cases  as  these  the  injured 
party,  after  the  act  of  violence  has  passed,  should  use 
reasonablo  means  to  confine  the  damages  sustained  within 
bounds.  If  ho  neglect  to  use  ordinary  precautions,  tho 
enhanced  damages  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  attributable 
to  his  own  misconduct,  rather  than  as  being  the  legitimate 
results*  of  the  act  of  the  wrongdoer. 

At  tho  common  law,  if  an  injury  occasioned  by  negligence 
caused  death,  no  civil  action  could  be  brought,  although  in 
somo  instances  a  criminal  proceeding  might  be  instituted. 
It  is  plain  that  no  action  could  be  brought  in  tbc  name  of 
the  person  killed.  Other  persons  are  not  pecuniarily  dam- 
aged, as  they  could  only  claim  compensation  on  the  ground 
of  loss  of  service,  and  the  rclatimi  of  master  and  servant, 
whether  expressly  created  or  implied  from  that  of  husband 
and  wife  or  parent  and  child,  is  at  an  end.  This  defect 
in  the  law  was  remedied  in  England  by  "  Lonl  Campbell's 
act "  (1»  A  1(»  Vict.  c.  '.».} ;  see  also  2"  A  2S  Vict.  c.  95).  the 
provisions  of  which  have  been  substantially  re-enacted  in 
this  country  in  most  of  the  States.  It  extends  to  cases  of 
death  caused  not  only  by  negligence,  but  by  other  wrong- 
ful act,  though  the  great  majority  of  cases  to  which  the 
statute  is  applied  in  the  pr.icticc  of  the  courts  arc  those  of 
neglect.  The  suhs'tance  of  the  statute  is.  that  the  action 
is  to  be  brought  by  the  executor  or  administrator  of  the 
person  killed,  fur  the  benefit  of  the  husband  or  wife  or 
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next  of  kin.  The  amount  to  be  recovered  depends  upon 
the  pecnniari/  dnmafjcs  sustained.  In  some  of  the  States 
the  recovery  is  limited  to  a  spcMfic  sum  ;  e.  g.  $5000,  The 
same  general  elements  are  necessary  to  sustain  the  action 
as  in  cases  where  the  neglect  causes  injury  instead  of  death. 

The  principles  already  referred  to  in  this  article  will  be 
found  applieabie,  among  other  instances,  to  the  following  : 
(A)  Liability  for  the  proper  use  of  one's  individual  property, 
whether  land  or  personal  estate.  The  fact  of  the  ownership 
of  property  attaches  to  it  responsibilities  both  towards  indi- 
viduals and  the  public.  Thus,  the  owner  of  real  estate  is 
bound  to  keep  it  in  such  a  condition  that  it  will  not,  by  i-ca- 
8on  of  any  neglect  on  his  part,  cause  injury  to  adjoining 
owners  or  to  persons  passing  along  a  highway.  The  same 
rule  would  be  applied  if  persons  were  invited  by  him  to  come 
xipon  his  premises  for  purposes  of  business  or  pleasure.  He 
would  not  be  tinder  the  same  obligations  to  a  mere  tres- 
passer. If  an  owner  of  an  open  field  should  leave  a  pit  in 
it  unguarded,  and  trespassers  should  cross  the  field  in  the 
night,  not  knowing  of  the  danger,  and  be  injured,  it  could 
not  be  claimed  that  the  owner  was  negligent  as  to  them, 
since  he  was  under  no  duty  to  fence  the  excavation.  It 
would  be  quite  a  different  case  if  the  pit  were  so  near  an 
unfeneed  highway  that  one  lawfully  passing  along  it  might, 
while  using  ordinary  care,  mistake  his  way  and  fall.  It  is 
not  settled  how  far  from  an  unfeneed  highway  a  pit  must 
be,  in  order  that  it  may  safely  be  left  unguarded.  In  Eng- 
land there  is  a  statute  regulating  the  subject.  Great  dis- 
cussion has  taken  place  upon  the  question  whether  if  a  per- 
son should  collect  upon  his  land  substances  which  might  be 
the  source  of  danger  to  others — as,  e.  r/.,  a  large  volume  of 
water — he  would  be  absolutefi/  bound  to  keep  it  there  so  as 
not  to  injure  his  neighbor,  or  only  bimnd  to  use  a  reason- 
able amount  of  care  to  prevent  its  escape.  After  some  vacil- 
lation of  judicial  opinion  the  latter  view  has  gained  gen- 
eral recognition. 

In  regard  to  personal  property  the  same  general  rules 
would  apply.  An  illustration  may  be  found  in  the  case  of 
the  ownership  of  animals.  When  there  is  no  wilful  act  of 
wrong,  liability  in  such  a  case  usually  turns  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  negligence.  The  owner  of  a  domestic  animal,  where 
it  is  not  a  trespasser,  is  not  absolutely  bound  to  prevent 
its  causing  injury  to  others.  Knowledge  of  its  vicious 
propensities  must  be  shown,  and  consequent  negligence  in- 
ferred in  suffering  it  to  go  at  large  or  to  be  in  a  position  to 
cause  injury.  The  owner  of  savage  animals  is  conclusively 
presumed  to  have  knowledge  of  their  vicious  propensities, 
and  is  accordingly  bound  so  to  keep  them  that  they  will 
not  damage  persons  not  themselves  in  fault.  In  some  in- 
stances, by  statute,  owners  of  animals  are  made  absolutely 
responsible  for  their  acts  causing  damage.  An  instance  is 
that  of  a  dog  worrying  sheep.  If  an  owner  of  an  animal, 
knowing  it  to  have  a  contagious  disease,  should  by  neg- 
ligence allow  it  to  come  in  contact  with  the  animals  of 
others  without  sufiicient  warning,  and  they  should  in  con- 
sequence be  infected,  he  would  be  responsible.  (B)  Lia- 
bility for  the  due  management  of  public  property  and 
public  affairs.  An  important  class  of  cases  falls  under  this 
general  head.  These  will  simply  be  enumerated,  without 
an  attempt  to  develop  them.  The  class  would  include  such 
cases  as  the  management  by  cities  of  their  streets  and  other 
public  works.  The  city,  being  a  municipal  corporation, 
would  be  liable  for  a  culpable  want  of  care  causing  injury. 
Similar  rules  would  be  applied  to  towns  where  they  have 
a  corporate  character,  as  in  the  New  England  States,  for 
defect  in  the  highways  attributable  to  negligence.  (See 
Towns.)  The  same  general  rule  is  to  be  applied  to  pub- 
lic officers  who  are  guilty  of  neglect  in  the  management 
of  their  public  duties.  A  distinction  is  taken  in  this  re- 
spect between  judicial  officers  and  those  who  perform  more 
"  ministerial  "  functions.  The  latter  class  is  illustrated  by 
the  instance  of  a  sheriff  or  clerk  who  merely  obeys  the  di- 
rections of  a  court,  without  exorcising  dis:;retion.  (SccOrpi- 
CETis.)  No  action  will  lie  against  a  judicial  officer  of  the 
higher  grade  of  courts,  known  as  a  court  of  record,  so  long 
as  he  has  jurisdiction,  though  he  act  not  only  negligently, 
but  even  wilfully  or  corruptly.  The  remedy  in  such  a  case 
is  an  impeachment  or  other  process  authorizing  bis  re- 
moval. This  rule  is  deemed  indispensable  to  his  inde- 
pendence in  exercising  his  judicial  functions.  Minor  judi- 
cial officers  arc  liable  i)  an  action  when  they  act  with 
malice  and  bad  faith.  The  rule  of  protection  accorded  to 
judi'.rial  ofiicer.s  ia  not  extended  to  those  having  ministerial 
duties  to  perform.  Where  a  positive  duty  is  imposed  upon 
them  by  law,  and  they  have  the  means  at  their  commnnd 
to  enable  tlicm  to  perform  it,  they  are  li'iblc  to  those  who 
suffer  damage  fnmi  a  failure  to  perform  their  duties.  This 
same  principle  would  manifestly  appl^  where,  having  en- 
torod  upon  the  ])orformanco  of  their  assigned  duties,  they 
acted  with  negligence.  In  some  instances  official  duties 
partake  both  of  a  judicial  and  ministerial  charaetor.     So 


far  as  they  are  judicial  and  honestly  exercised  the  officer 
may  be  protected,  though  he  err  in  judgment;  as  to  the 
non-performance  of  the  ministerial  branch  of  his  duties,  he 
may  be  absolutely  responsible  for  neglect.     As  a  general 
rule,  ministerial  officers  of  a  higher  grade,  having  power  to 
appoint  subordinates  necessary  to  their  efficient  transaction 
of  business,  are  not  responsible  for  the  neglect  of  their  sub- 
ordinates as  long  as  they  act  with  due  care  in  making  the 
appointment  or  in  retaining  them  in  office.     Thus,  a  city 
postmaster  is  not  liable  for  the  abstraction  of  money  from 
a  letter  by  one  of  his  clerks  so  long  as  he  is  guilty  of  no 
neglect  in  designating  him  for  his  position,  while  at  the 
same   time    he    is    liable    for   any  personal    act  of  negli- 
gence.    (C)   Negligence  by  persons  engaged  in  a  profes- 
sion, trade,  or  business.     This  is  a  topic  of  a  very  exten- 
sive nature,  and  would  include  medical  men,  attorneys-at- 
law,  bankers  and  bill-collectors,  notaries  public  acting  in 
a  character  not  strictly  official,  mechanics,  and  agents  of 
all  sorts  in  relation  to  their  employers.     The  general  rule 
as  to  the  obligations  of  these  persons  towards  those  who 
employ  them  is  to  perform  their  engagements  with  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  skill,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
employment.    They  are  bound  to  possess  the  average  know- 
ledge and  skill  of  men  of  their  trade  and  profession,  and  to 
exercise  it  in  the  cases  entrusted  to  them.     In  respect  to 
notaries  public  {see  Notary   Public)  it  may  be  remarked 
that  for  some  purposes  they  are  ministerial  public  officers 
and  fall  within  the  rules  already  stated.  (See  subdivision 
13.)     For  other  purposes  they  are  merely  the  private  agents 
of  those  who  employ  them,  and  are  liable  on  like  grounds. 
(D)  Cases  of  persons  exercising  a  qun»i  public  authority. 
Under  this  head  may  be  grouped  railway,  telegrajjh,  canal, 
bridge,  and  gas  companies.     These  are  to  a  certain  extent 
regulated  by  statute.     The  subject  is  complex,  as  questions 
frequently  arise  as  to  their  duties  to  the  public  or  to  indi- 
viduals who  are  mere  strangers,  or  to  owners  of  land  ad- 
joining or  otherwise   affected  by  their  work,  and  also  to 
their  employers  or  customers.     In  regard  to  their  duties 
to  the  public,  reference  may  be  made  to  their  interference 
in   the    matter   of  construction  with   public   highways  or 
bridges.      It  is,  in  general,    their  duty  to  restore  these  so 
far  as  possible  to  their  original  condition.     In  regard  to 
adjoining  owners,  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  follow 
the  legal  maxim,  "  So  to  use  their  own  as  not  to  injure  an- 
other."    They  should  so  make  excavations  as  not  to  cause 
adjacent  lands  to  fall.     Although  allowed  under  statutes, 
justified  by  the  rules  of  **  eminent  domain,"  to  take  such 
land  as  may  be  necessary,  they  are  bound  to  make  due 
compensation.    In  agricultural  districts  railroad  companies 
are  commonly  required  by  statutes  to  build  the  fences  be- 
tween their  track  and  the  land  of  adjoining  projirictors, 
though  in  the  absence  of  a  statute  they  are  under  no  such 
obligation.     Accordingly,  they  are  not  liable  in  that  case 
for  the  act  of  killing  a  domestic  animal  trespassing  upon 
the  track,  without  shelving  some  .act  ol"  negligence  beyond 
the  failure  to  build  the  fence.    As  soon  as  the  duty  to  build 
the  fence  is  prescribed  by  statute  their  failure  to  construct 
it  becomes   an   act  of  negligence,  for  the   natural  conse- 
quences of  which  they  become  responsible.     In  regard  to 
mere  strangers,  the  rules  already  statcdas  to  negligence  and 
contributory  negligence  are  sufficiently  full  for  a  compre- 
hension of  their  duties;  asto  their  customers,  the  law  of  com- 
mon carriers   of  goods  or  passengers  or  of  bailees  will  be 
applicable.       These   rules  will  be    specially  applicable  to 
railway   and   telegraph  companies.      (See  Bailment  and 
Cariukrs,  Cosimo.n.)    Kailway  companies  carrying  passen- 
gers are  held  to  an  extraordinary  amount  of  care,  owing 
to  the   dangerous  nature  of  their  employment.     (E)  The 
rule  of  '^respondeat  superior"  in  its  relation  to  negligence 
by  an  inferior.     It  was  stated  in  the  law  of  Mastkii  and 
Servant  {which  see)  that  the  master  was  liable  for  the  acts 
of  a  servant  done  in  the  scope  of  his  employment.     This 
doctrine  has  a  very  close  and  constant  bearing  upon  the 
subject  of   negligence.     Many   of  the  topics   already  re- 
ferred to  are  largely  influenced  by  it.     The  negligence  of 
owners,  or  of  municipalities,  or  of  railways  or  telegraph 
and  other  i-cirporations,  is  in   tlie  large  majority  of  eases 
really  that  of  their  servants,  wliich   is,  however,  imputed 
to   themselves  under  the  theory  that  the   employer  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  acts  of  the  sorvjint.   This  theory  docs  not, 
however,  relieve  the  servant.      If  the  master  is  obliged  to 
pay  for  his  negligence,  there   is   a  remedy  in   his   behalf 
against   the   servant.     (A   more   full    view  of  this  subject 
will  be  found  in  the  article  Mastkr  and  Skuvant.)     (E) 
Miscellaneous  cases.     Under  this   head  may  be  collected 
such  eases  as  the  act  of  ordinary  driving  or  riding  on  a 
highway,  navigating  vessels   at  sea.  the   management  of 
fire,  firearms,  and  combustible  materials,  the  sale  vt'  sub- 
stances  dangerous   to    lii'o  or  health,   the  use  of    water- 
courses, construction  of  sewers  and  private  drains,  the  use 
of  machinery,  and  the  like.     The  subject  of  driving  vo- 
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Iiicli'^  nn  iln'  hijrhway  or  naviK'itinff  voiinolii  iit  won  U  rov- 
orn«il  by  wi-U-nf'tHo(|  ruk'M,  uii'I  in  tlui  lattor  <miki«  |irovi(lnrl 
by  mr  (If  r<»nKr<!MH.  (Sr«  Hn,\ii.  I/AW  op.)  Many  <|iH'Mtionn 
ari^d  iM  to  n(i^;liji«iUM!  ociNiHirmin^  tint  tliiflriitttinn  of  iirnp- 
crty  liy  liro,  An  ownitr  nC  |.ri>[nTty  hiiw  ii  U-;^n\  ri;;lii  hi 
(JtMtiuy  it  HI}  lonj;  uh  he  (Iih-k  not  injurn  anfithiT.  It  In* 
wiiriilly  iiml  rcckluHHly  cutn  Ore  to  liin  own  lion««  or  f^noilri, 
and  tlimchy  traunrM  tli«  Ihhh  of  liin  nfiijIilior'M  propurty,  Im  in 
!  n'>'i>Mn-<ili!(».  TIm' mhiiio  ruin  will  iipply  to  tin-  imm*?  ofculim- 

'  bli!  ni'L^IiicrniM'.    Ihi'loiiblcdly.  nn  ouri«T  may  lawfully  Imrn 

I  brtisli,  nu\  otlicr  Miibitanrc-*  of  which  Ihj  rh.-ip'H  tn  bo  ri'l, 

I  upon  hJH  own  hind,  uu'l  if  \w  uhuh  dtiu  curu  liu  will   not  bo 

I  rospon.Hihldt  f.tr    any    injury    which    may   nnnxpertt'dly    bo 

1  (tau^-t'l  1o  liis  ni'ii;hliur.     TIuh  propoKitiori  woulil   not  juH- 

(ify  a  phiiu  ai-t  of  ni'L^li^rfni'c.      It  may  alr-n  Im-  ^iiiil  that  if 
a  stniU'^i^r  wroiii;fully  hcIm  lire  to  hind  n<d  his  (twn,  htt  in 
I  ri!sprni-iblu  for  all  llui  proxiniatft  (MnisctpuuH^L'H  of  th«  un- 

lawful act.  both  an  to  the  property  of  llio  party  dirootly  in 
,  jurc'l  and  to  ihat  of  iidioinint;  owncrn.     'riiin  inaMor  i!>  in 

I  Honio  of  lilt'  Stiitc-j  rc^iiiliitrd  by  Htntiiti'.  particularly  aM  eon- 

noflt'i  with  raihvays.  Thu  .^iibit-ct  of  llie  corrort  nnmaKiN 
nu'iit  (d'  wat.cr-t:ourMOS  i«  ono  of  (;rcat  ma[;nitudo,  ami  will 
bo  troatcd  of  in  a  HOparati'  artiolo.  (Sofi  \VATK»-c;orHSi;s.) 
('riio  HMbji'ft  may  bo  fiirthor  oxaminod  in  tho  troatif<OH  of 
Slu*ai'it):in  iiud  Kcilfudd,  aii'l  in  Wliarton  on  di).,  ('atnpi>oll 
on  dft.,  S:i.iindiM-s  on  do.  Ui-forcnco  may  aUo  bo  nnide  to 
Addison  on  Turfy,  lliiliitrd  on  do.,  and  to  tho  digostB  and 
roportrt  of  casort.) 

i  [.  j\'ff/!i\frnrf  tiH  nn  iiujrrilimf  nf  n  Crimr. —  It  if*  a  gen- 
eral rulo  of  Iiiw  that  an  intent  is  an  ojisentiitl  oloment  in 
tho  commission  f>f  a  crime.  Still,  there  are  cases  in  which 
carelessness  or  net;li;;encc  will  stand  in  tho  place  <d'  an 
ovil  intent.  Thoso  seem  i>rincipally  to  be  cases  where  a 
pcrsiu).  Iioinf?  under  a  public  or  private  duty,  neglects  to 
perform  it,  and  llius  causes  an  injury  tt>  society.  Tliough 
there  is  no  jio-^itive  intent  to  lio  wrong,  there  is  culpa- 
bility in  the  fiiiluro  to  discharge  the  duty.  Thus,  a  pub- 
lic olVicer.  being  under  a  ]iublie  duty  to  keep  a  prisoner 
safely,  is  criminally  liable  if  he  by  neglect  permit  him  to 
oseapo.  Statutes  sometimes  doidaro  that  official  neglect  in 
spocilied  cases  shall  constitute  a  crime  of  a  particular 
grade.  'I'lio  same  gciu'ral  rule  would  bo  apjdiod  to  a  viola- 
tion of  a  private  obligation  causing  a  wrong  to  society. 
Thus,  a  neglect  to  cleanse  tho  bod  of  a  rivor,  whoroby  ad- 
joining lands  aro  ovcrllowed.  may  constitute  a  public  nui- 
siMVc.  It  is  a  well-known  rule  in  tho  law  of  honiiidde 
thiit  an  act  of  neglect  causing  death  may  amount  to  the 
crime  of  manslaughter,  wdiile  a  positive  intent  to  kill  will 
constitute  murder.  (8eo  MANSLAircHTKU.  See  on  this  gen- 
eral Hubjoi't  Russell  on  CrimcH,  liishop  on  Criminal  LmCt 
and  oth<'r  works  <'itod  in  the  article  ruiMK.)  T.  W.  Dwigiit. 
Ni*gi>'liilbl«^  l*ii'|H'r.  Tt  is  unnecessary  to  consi<ler 
this  subjc-t  at  length,  as  it  is  involved  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  topics  of  Bii.i.  of  Kxchaxor  and  Promissouv 
NoTKS  (which  see).  It  may,  however,  be  useful  simply  to 
point  out  tho  meaning  of  the  phrase  as  applied  to  the  law 
of  counnerciai  paper,  and  refer  to  srjme  cases  whitdi  are 
not  strictly  inclmied  within  tho  articles  to  which  reference 
has  just  been  made. 

Tho  expression  ''negotiable  paper  "is  employed  to  indi- 
cate the  fact  that  there  are  certain  rights  of  action  which 
aro  capable  of  such  transfers  that  the  transferoo  becomes 
the  owner  in  a  court  of  law,  and  is  able  to  sue  by  its  rules 
in  his  own  mime.  A  distinction  of  groat  consequence  is 
thus  create  i  between  rights  of  action  which  are  nrii'ttinhlr 
and  those  wliich  are  osnifjnahle.  By  the  general  rule  of 
law  a  right  of  action  is  pimply  assignable  in  equity,  and 
not  capable  of  transfer  in  tho  view  of  a  court  of  law  :  ne- 
gotiable paper  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  exception,  and  is 
transferable  both  in  law  and  in  equity.  In  order  to  make 
promises  '*  negotiable "  they  must  bo  made  to  a  person  and 
to  his  order  or  to  bearer,  and  must  be  payable  in  money, 
free  from  all  contingency  as  to  the  fact  of  payment  or  as 
to  tho  fund  from  wlii<di  it  is  to  be  made.  It  will  be  no- 
tii'Oil  tlnit  if  a  promise  is  made  by  A  '*  to  U  or  to  his 
order."  if  H  orders  the  amount  to  bo  paid  to  C  there  is 
by  tho  very  terms  of  the  contract  a  promise  to  pay  to  C, 
and  he  may  accordingly  sue  in  his  own  name.  Where  the 
promise  is  not  thus  negotiable  tho  assignee  cannot  sue  in 
a  court  of  law  in  his  own  name,  but  must  use  the  name  of 
the  assignor.  Tho  practical  result  is.  that  the  assignee 
must  take  tho  claim  subject  to  nil  defences  which  might 
have  been  urged  by  the  debtor  against  tho  assignor.  (See 
Assi(JXMi:nt.)  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  ease  of  negotiable 
paper,  if  tho  transfer  is  made  before  maturity,  in  good  t'aith 
and  for  a  valuable  consideration,  tho  buyer  takes  it  free 
from  all  defences  which  might  have  been  set  up  as  between 
the  original  parties,  unless  the  instrument  is  declared  void 
by  stitute.  in  which  case  it  is  invalid  even  in  the  hands 
of  the  purchaser.  80  if  such  paper  be  stolen,  a  thief 
may  transfer  complete  title  to  a  purchaser  under  similar 


ciroumRtitnova.   Tho  fact  that  a  purchaiier  ocU  iniprudontly 

or  negligently  will  not.  according  to  the  prevailing  opinion, 
afftict  hiM  title,  exnopt  ho  fur  nti  Huch  iu'Im  may,  under  all  the 
circuniHtiincoM  of  tho  cukc.  be  indiculivu  of  bad  faith.  lliH 
ownorfihip  dopcndH  upon  hi<<  intent  when  the  paper  wutt 
acquired.  If  the  utokn  I'lipcr  in  acquired  after  mulurity, 
liifi  title  will  fail,  uh  NUNpicii^n  in  now  e»»t  upon  it  from  thu 
fact  that  it  in  ftill  ouli^liinding  and  not  naid  when  due, 
Tho  rule  tliat  a  purchafor  of  Mtoleu  negotnilde  paper  etin 
under  any  circuiiiMfunee^  obtain  a  good  title  ii*  f-\(-eiiiiMrnil 
in  ilx  nature,  and  cimnot  bo  extended  to  ordinary  chuiteN. 
(."-ice  SAt.i:.)  It  liuM  been  ulnted  that  no  un>'  van  avail 
liiinHolf  of  tlio  peeuliur  rule  applied  to  negotiable  paper 
unler<H  ho  In  a  purehaner  for  a  valuable  conpidertition.  'I  hin 
fiict  raiHO))  the  very  importunt  inquiry  (ii  to  the  meaning 
of  the  phra^fu  "purehaHcr  fiir  a  valuable  conNideralion." 
Ih  it  neeoKHury  tliat  there  nhould  be  money  or  itn  equiv- 
alent udvanccrl  at  the  time  of  tho  transfer,  or  will  il  bo 
enough  if  the  holder  took  the  paper  on  aeeount  of  an  an- 
tc'cihuit  di-bt  ?  It  ih  ehiiniod  by  pome  jurirt"  Ihiil  ii  IrnnM- 
for  on  account  of  an  existing  debt  ij*  not  n  purehii''e,  ^incc 
the  creditor  parti<  with  nothing  hi*  a  eonililion  of  acquiring 
tho  paper.  '1  hey  urge  that  (here^eaii  be  no  pureliaite  unlevn 
something  is  parted  with  ut  the  lime  of  tho  aoqnifition. 
They  wouhl  admit  tinit  if  a  creditor  had  u(  tho  lime  nf  the 
transfer  t^urrendored  i<oiiiethiiig  of  viiliie.  Mich  ur<  u  note  of 
his  own  debtor's,  he  might  be  regarded  iih  a  purchii.*er.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  had  merely  taken  the  note  of  another 
from  his  debtor  by  way  of  feeurity  for  bin  indebtednt  )ii*. 
and  witluuit  any  Hurrender  or  other  aol  amounting  in  I  he 
law  of  contraetK  to  a  new  consideration,  he  could  not  bo 
regarded  as  having  made  a  purehace.  Thif<  in  the  view  of 
tho  New  York  courts  and  ()f  tho^e  in  some  other  Stales. 
There  are  other  highly  roHpeotable  eourl«  that  hold  that 
such  a  transaction  is  in  ^ub^Iance  n  purchase  and  precludes 
all  inquiry  into  tho  cireunietances  under  which  the  nnlc  bo 
transferred  whs  originally  given.  It  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  there  (should  be  so  little  harmony  of  opinion 
upon  a  subject  of  so  much  practical  importance. 

There  has  been  much  discussifm  in  recent  times  upon 
the  point  whether  the  doctrines  of  negotiable  paper  eon  be 
extentled  to  public  i>ondM,  such  as  those  issued  by  the  l',  S. 
or  by  a  State  or  city,  or  to  bonds  of  certain  con)oralionfi — 
e.  7.  railroads.  Tho  inquiry  has  grown  out  of  Inc  fact  that 
by  the  rules  of  the  common  law  a  sealed  Instrument  is  not 
in  general  negotiable,  ami  the  question  is,  whether  cases 
of  this  kind  are  to  be  treated  as  e.xceptiimal.  The  pro- 
vailing  oiiinion  now  is  that  the  seal  upon  these  public  and 
cognate  bonds  does  not  deprive  them  of  negotiability  if 
they  otherwise  comply  with  the  delinition  of  commerciHl 
piiper.  The  fact  of  their  currency  in  the  money-market 
is  sufliciont  to  make  it  highly  convenient  and  useful  to 
ftttacli  to  them  the  ordinary  incidents  of  commercial  paper. 
The  sanio  general  view  should  be  taken  of  interest  war- 
rants or  coupons  when  they  usually  pass  from  hand  to 
hand  like  money.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  courts  have 
arrived  at  conclusions  so  c<mvenioui  nnd  sati.-factory  as  to 
the  protection  of  purchasers  of  property  in  this  country 
reaching  such  vast  proportions  as  are  included  within  our 
governmental,  municipal,  and  corporate  indebtedness. 

T.  W.  I>WM;nT. 
Ncgrnios,  Negritos,  Alfooroos,  Arafurasy 
names  given  to  the  various  tribes  of  the  Mclnne-ian  or 
Papuan  race.  Some  of  the  hill-men  of  Farther  India,  and 
po::sibly  the  Andaman  Islanders,  are  of  this  stock.  The 
wihi-men  of  the  Philippines  arc  the  typical  Negrillos. 
Thoy  have  woolly  hair,  longer  and  !ess  crisped  than  the 
negroes.  The  hair  of  some  tribes  grows  in  patches,  like 
that  of  some  South  Africans.  The  features  of  most  are 
of  a  decidedly  African  oast,  but  their  languages  are  clearly 
not  African.  The  skin  is  sometimes  perfectly  black.  It 
seems  generally  but  not  universally  admitted  that  the 
straight  hair  and  less  uniform  features  of  the  black  Aus- 
tralian natives,  with  their  peculiarities  of  language,  sep- 
arate them  from  the  true  Negrillo  slock.  The  whole  race 
are  referred  by  Latham  to  the  "Oceanic  Mongolidir/' 
Their  languages  seem  to  have  some  verbal  roots  in  com- 
mon with  the  Malays.  (Sec  Wallace,  Maiay  ArchipcUvja ; 
A»int.  lUocarrho,  iv.  31>;t :   X.  218.) 

Ne'gro  [derived  through  tho  Spanish  or  Italian  from 
the  Latin  tnjf/-.  "  black  "].  the  name  of  one  of  the  prom- 
inent races  or  species  of  mankind.  This  race  is  indigenons 
to  the  tropical  portions  of  Africa,  and  extends  from  about 
tho  fifteenth  degree  of  N.  Int.,  or  the  somhcrn  boundary  of 
tho  Sahara  Desert,  to  the  twentieth  degree  of  .S.  lat..  or 
the  country  of  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  and  in  the  W. 
from  the  Atlantic  Oce.in  to  near  tho  borders  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  toward  the  E.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  distinct  of  all 
the  races,  and  that  in  which  are  nercoptible  the  most  gen- 
ernlir.cd  characters,  or  at  least  tnose  which  arc  most  in- 
dicative of  affinity  to  and  derivation  from  the  ape£,  of  tho 
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human  genus.  These  characters  are  evidenced  both  super- 
ficially and  anatomicallv,  as  well  as  morally  and  physically. 
The  color,  as  indicated  by  the  name,  is  very  dark,  and 
enoin'h  so  to  have  caused  the  bestowal  of  the  name  "  blacks 
on  tlu;  race  •  the  mouth  is  protuberant,  on  account  of  the 
forwar.l  trend  of  the  jaws  and  the  thick  and  outward 
turned  liiis  •  the  nose  is  broad  and  flat ;  the  forehead  flat 
and  receding  backward;  the  hair  short  and  very  curly, 
and  commonly  design.ited  as  woolly,  although  having  no  re- 
semblance to 'true  wool,  and  simply  differing  from  the  hair 
of  the  white  race  by  the  compression  and  eurliness  of  the 
filaments  :  the  hair'of  the  face  i^  rather  scanty  ;  the  thora.x 
more  compressed  than  in  the  white  race:  the  nates  com- 
iiarativelv  flattened,  and  meeting  the  thighs  at  nearly  a 
ri.'ht  an^lc  instead  of  a  curve  :  the  arms  relatively  larger 
in" comparison  with  the  legs,  and  the  distal  segments  of 
both  (arms  and  legs)  comparatively  larger  than  the  prox- 
imal (i'.  e,  humerus  in  arm  and  femur  in  leg)  :  the  knees 
are  more  bent  outward ;  the  calves  weak  ;  the  ankles 
lower:  the  foot  comparatively  flat,  and  the  heels  longer; 
the  great  toes  freer  and  more  opposable  to  the  others. 
Such  are  the  features  externally  visible  claimed  by  most 
observers  as  distinctive  of  the  negro  :  these  are  co-ordinated 
with  more  deep-seated  ones  only  visible  on  dissection. 

The  skeleton  furnishes  some:  The  bones  are,  on  the 
whole,  heavier  and  whiter:  the  skull  is  generally  high 
and  narrow,  the  average  ratio  of  breadth  to  length  being 
between  6S  and  71  to  100,  although  sometimes  falling  as  low 
as  63,  and  at  others  reaching  78;  the  projecting  jaws  en- 
tail a  low  facial  .angle,  this  being  about  65°  to  70°  ;  the 
pelvis  is  of  the  oblong  type,  according  to  \\  eber,  and  is 
narrow,  conical,  or  cuneiform,  and  small  in  all  its  diam- 
eters :  the  calcaneum  or  heel-bone  is  in  nearly  a  continuous 
straii^ht  line  with  the  other  bones  of  the  foot,  and  projects 
farther  b.ackward.  The  muscles  of  the  limbs  (arms  and 
legs)  have  shorter  bellies  and  longer  tendons  than  in  their 
correspondents  in  the  white  race,  and  those  of  the  calves 
are  less  developed. 

The  brain  is  essentially  similar  to  that  of  the  white  race, 
but  as  a  rule  the  gyri  and  sulci  seem  to  be  more  symmetri- 
cally developed,  as  well  as  less  numerous  and  more  massive, 
and  the  nerves  are  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  brain,  than 
in  the  European.  The  average  size  is  less.  Numerous  ob- 
servations have  been  made  on  this  organ,  and  the  import- 
ance of  this  subject  demands  a  more  extended  notice.  The 
following  results  are  epitomized  from  Drs.  Morton  and  Rus- 
sell :  According  to  Morton,  the  average  capacity  m  cubic 
inches  of  the  cranial  cavity  of  62  native  African  negro 
skulls  was  83  inches,  and  of  12  American  negroes  82  inches. 
Dr.  Panford  B.  Hunt,  surgeon  of  U.  S.  volunteers  m  the 
late  civil  war,  has  recorded  the  results  of  autopsies  of  the 
brains  of  405  whites  and  negroes  made  by  Surgeon  Ira 
Russell.  The  conclusions  which  he  drew  from  these  ob- 
servations were  :  "  ( 1 )  The  standard  weight  of  the  negro 
brain  is  over  live  ounces  less  than  that  of  the  white.  (2) 
Sli'i/lit  intermixture  of  white  blood  diminishes  the  negro 
brain  from  its  normal  standard,  but  when  the  infusion  of 
white  blood  amounts  to  one-half  (mulatto), it  determines  a 
positive  increase  in  the  negro  brain,  which  in  the  quadroon 
is  only  three  ounces  below  the  white  standard.  (3)  The 
percentage  of  exceptionally  small  brains  is  hvrgest  among 
negroes  having  but  a  small  proportion  of  white  blood." 

The  following  table  furnishes  the  basis  for  these  general- 
izations ; 
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fiach  are  the  principal  characteristics  that  have  been  at- 
tributed to  the  negro  in  contradistinction  at  least  to  llio 
Kuropeun.  Miist  of  them  hold  good  as  average  characters, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  arc  absolute,  and  some  of 
thom  arc  very  difficult  to  gauge  and  appreciate.     No'  only 


are  varietal  difl'erences  observable  between  the  inhabitants 
of  the  difl'erent  parts  of  Africa,  but  the  individual  dill'cr- 
ences  in  one  and  the  same  tribe  are  not  inconsiderable.  All, 
therefore,  that  can  be  justly  claimed  is  that  the  characters 
enumerated  are  expressive  of  the  typical  negro,  which  may 
severally  fail  if  we  examine  special  individuals  of  the  race. 
The  larynx  of  the  negro,  according  to  Dr.  IJcorge  D. 
Gibb  {Memoirs  of'  the  Aiithrnpolof/ical  Socii^ti/.  ii.  pp.  322, 
323.  1864),  is  distinguished  by  "the  invariable  presence 
of  the  cartilages  of  Wrisberg  [little  bodies  like  sm;dl 
round  peas  at  the  top  of  the  back  of  the  larynx,  not  com- 
monly seen  in  other  r.aces  of  mankind],  the  oblique  or 
shelving  position  of  the  true  vocal  cords,  and  the  pendent 
position  of  the  ventricles  of  Morgagni  ;"  it  is  •'  fairly 
developed,  not  unusually  prominent  in  the  neck,  and  the 
vocal  cords  are  not,  perhaps,  of  the  full  length  of  those  in 
the  European  races,  nor  of  the  Tartars." 

Numerous  physiological  characters  have  also  been  at- 
tributed to  the  negro  as  distinctive  of  his  race.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  there  is  a  greater  uniformity  of  tempera- 
ment, and  th.at  only  the  choleric  and  phlegmatic  arc  devel- 
oped in  the  r.ace :  that  the  negro  is  only  capable  of  a  minor 
degree  of  cultivation  ;  and  that  he  is  less  subject  to  mala- 
rious diseases  than  the  white  race.  These  statements  are 
also  to  be  accepted  as  only  generalities,  and  not  as  abso- 
lute. It  is  indisputable  that  the  negro  in  his  average  cha- 
racters deviates  less  from  the  ape  tribe  than  .any  other  race, 
and  that  no  high  state  of  civilization  has  ever  originated 
from  among  the  race.  Many  tribes  exhibit,  however,  con- 
siderable skill  in  the  erection  of  their  huts  and  the  weaving 
of  cloths,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  the  manufacture  of  implements 
for  household  economy  and  for  war  and  the  chase.  Most  are 
fond  of  music,  and  have  much  aptitude  for  its  cultivation, 
although  their  taste  is  difl'erent  from  that  of  the  cultivated 
European.  Their  religious  ideas  are  vague.  They  believe 
in  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  but  not  apparently  (or  at 
least  to  a  very  uncertain  extent)  in  a  system  of  future  re- 
wards and  punishments.  By  some,  at  least,  the  idea  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls  seems  to  be  entertained.  They  are 
very  superstitious,  and  have  generally  intense  belief  in 
charms  and  witchcraft.  These  are  the  typical  character- 
istics of  the  wild  Africans. 

The  system  of  slavery  has  resulted  in  the  alienage  of 
large  numbers  of  the  race  from  their  country  and  trans- 
portation to  foreign  lands— mostly  to  the  southern  ))art  of 
the  U.S.. the  West  Indian  islands,  .and  Brazil  and  Guiana. 
In  all  these  countries  they  have  largely  increased,  readily 
assumed  the  habits  and  language,  as  well  .as  religion,  of 
the  cilizens,  and  exhibited  frequently  considerable  aptitude 
for  higher  cultiv,ation.  Although  their  powers  of  origina- 
tion seem  to  be  comparatively  small,  they  readily  copy  the 
manners  of  their  superiors,  and  frequently  display  much 
superficial  polish.  They  are  very  emotional,  and  chicliy 
select  those  religions  which  appeal  mo.st  strongly  to  the 
senses,  such  as  the  Roman  Catholic  .and  the  Methodist, 
On  some  the  religion  thus  adopted  appears  to  have  a  serious 
and  eft'ective  influence,  and  to  regulate  their  daily  lite  :  while 
on  others  the  effect  is  very  superficial,  and  extreme  religious 
exaltation  does  not  appear  to  be  incompatible  with  low 
moral  ideas  and  actions. 

As  a  natural  result  of  the  transportation  of  large  num- 
bers of  the  race  to  foreign  countries,  there  has  been  an  in- 
termixture between  representatives  of  the  race  and  those 
of  the  dominant  races  of  the  countries  to  which  they  have 
been  carried.  The  offspring  between  the  two  races  are 
called  mulattos.  JIany  generalities  have  been  enunciated 
respecting  the  structural  and  i)hysiological  attributes  of 
these  mulattos,  but  often  with  a  very  unsatisfactory  basis. 
They  arc  to  a  certain  extent  intermediate  as  to  their  cha- 
racters between  the  two  races,  but  j.crhaps  on  the  whole 
exhibit  more  of  the  features  of  the  father  than  of  the  mo- 
ther They  are  re]uited  to  be  bad  breeders,  but  the  excep- 
tions at  least  are  numerous.  They  are  said  also  to  be  ugly 
and  revengeful  in  disposition,  but  this  is  probably  more  the 
result  of  a  feeling  of  wrong  to  themselves  than  an  innate 
pcculiiirity  of  race.  It  is  further  claimed  that  they  are  less 
hardy  tlm'n  either  jjarent  race,  and  that  they  very  soon  die, 
but  on  this  very  point  exact  and  numerous  statistics  are 
needed.  Thkodore  Uii.i..      ^ 

Negro    Hill,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  White  co..  Ark.,  on 
White  River,  12  miles  N.  of  Des  Arc,     Pop.  57. 
Ncgropont.     See  Euikea. 

Nrheini'ah  [Ilcb..  "the  I-ord  consoles  him  "1.  Book 
of,  a  historical  book  of  the  Old  Testament.  Us  aolhor 
lived  in  the  lifth  century  B.  c.  lie  was  a  .lew,  witli  the 
title  of  Hn.l,ailia  ("  cup-bcnrer ")  to  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
inanus.  and  governor  of  Judsca  under  the  Persian  rule 
after  the  restoratinn  of  the  .Tews.  His  work  is  a  contin- 
uation of  that  of  Ezra,  and  is  the  last  in  historical  order 
of  the  Old  Testament  narratives. 
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IV<;liiroirinif  '>r  AIontaenRiR,  a  tribo  of  AlKonkln 
Indiiiiirt  ill  CtiniMlii,  cloMtOy  nilatiMl  to  tlio  Mhhimiihm'm,  iind 
(KMMipyiri^;  llu^  \.  Imiil{  of  tlui  St.  I.iiwn-ni'C!  tVorn  tlut  Hii- 
KiU'iiuy  River  to  tin-  Strtiits  of  ni'Mn  l«Io.  At  tlm  tiuio  of 
ilm  first  Krcncli  voyiiK*'"  to  ('iiinidu,  in  tUv.  Hixtfcntli  (m*ii- 
iury,  tlioy  o<;(ii|)iiMi  tho  r*^j;inn  iinniinl  (^icIjim-,  hut  wi-rt- 
HriviMi  ea^twunl  by  llio  Int(|UoiH,  un<l  "Irovo  thf  KF4(]ijiiiiiiiix 
boforc  tlifiii  inio  jjibriidor;  wont  frifiully  to  thit  Krcixh  ; 
hiivn  hful  Ciitholiii  inirtMionarii'rt  ciii')-  the  tiriin  of  (,'hnm- 
lilaiii.  unci  biivo  It'iinicil  to  riTinl  iiri<I  writr.  Thoir  prin- 
rijiiil  villiij;cs  iin-  Point  IMcu.  t'liicfuitimi.  Moinic,  iiiid  T'liH- 
capuiliiic;  they  niiiiibtinMi  IT'lK  in  \X72,  un<l  livod  chiefly 
by  bunting  tb«  i-aribou. 

Nrlilit;'  (Vi.  nuti.  h.  in  Pari-*,  Frnni'f.  in  IS-'id;  studied 
imioliri;;  uri'ItT  AIm-I  .b*  I'lijul  and  Coifnii-t  ;  rr^irb-d  for  a 
tiinu  in  Havana.  Cuba,  and  ulliniatfly  scttbMl  in  Ni*w  York, 
wbiiro  lio  obtained  great  ajipliiurtu  by  Im."*  picturcH  ilbiKtrii 
tivo  of  Anicrii-an  bif^tory,  romance,  and  poetry,  ninonK 
wbicb  are  ihrtrntlr  itf  W'ifnmin'f,  Ifltin-utfin  onii  At  in  hi- fin  ho, 
and  /'nriifi'nitiii.  He  was  choccn  in  Isjl)  a  niciuber  of  tlie 
National  Aeadeniy  i>f  Ih-^i;;n.  and  in  1872  vinitcd  the  fltudluK 
ami  j^alb'ries  i.f   liund-oi. 

Nrill^hcr'ry  Hills,  an  almost  inoliitod  K^oup  of 
mountains  in  Snutbern  lUndoHtan,  between  bit.  11**  10' 
and  11°  :tS'  N..  and  between  km.  71'.°  .'JO'  and  77°  10',  and 
oovoring  an  area  of  700  square  luib'S.  'fbey  eon«iwt  of 
(granite,  envored  with  a  layer  <d'  ricli  bhu-k  snil  ten  feet 
deep,  and  rise  in  the  lii;;fhcMt  peak,  Doilabetta,  to  the  hei^jlit 
of  S7(iO  feet.  Tlieir  sides  are  eovered  with  impenetrable 
junijles  of  tro])ieal  forests,  liot,  unbcaltliy,  antl  rtwannin^ 
witli  wild  aniinals—elephants,  lii;cr-<.  and  leojiard^;  but 
at  an  elevatinn  of  about  TjOOi)  toft  they  fnrin  a  tabk-  land 
reiuarl(al)h'  for  ita  beautiful  and  healthful  eliniate,  and  on 
this  account  much  freipicnted  by  Kuropoans.  Ootaeamiyid 
is  a  town  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  jdatoau. 

Ncill  (KnwAun  OrrriKLn),  b.  at  Piiihidelphia,  Pa,,  in 
lS2.'i;  studied  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  grad- 
uated at  Amherst  Colletic  in  1SP2:  bceanio  a  Prc-byterian 
minister  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1.S19;  was  private  sceretary  to 
l*res.  .lolinson  lS07-f>S.  an<l  afterward  appointed  consul  at 
Dublin,  Irebmd;  bas  been  a  friMpiont  contributor  to  tbo 
religious  magazines,  and  has  published  Aininfn  a/ the  jV//u- 
tirm,t,i  Ifiston'rttfSncictifiXSoG),  f/tMf'n-if  of  MinmHota  {\Hr)$), 
JJiHfnrtf  iif  the  Virf/inla  Coinpanif  (1809),  T/ic  Fidi'/axf^n  of 
Eiiijlnnd  nnd  America  (ISfiS),  Tcvra  AfuriiVf  or  Thrcadn  of 
Mitri//and  ('Colonial  Hintort/,  and  ICnglinh  Colonization  of 
Amf^rica  dnrinrj  the  Seventeenth  Century  (1871). 

IVeill  (Thomas  II.),  b.  in  Pennsylvania  in  IS^f);  grad- 
nnted  at  West  Point,  and  was  assigned  to  tiio  infantry 
(brevet  see<u\d  lieutenant)  July.  1847;  served  mainly  on 
frontier  duty  and  at  West  Point  previous  to  ISOI  ;  in  the 
civil  war  bo  organized  the  2.*id  Pennsylvania  Vols.,  which 
ho  commanded  throughfoit  the  Virginia  Peninsular  cam- 
paign of  18(i2;  appointed  bri^adior-gencral  of  volunteers 
Nov.,  IS()2,  he  commanded  a  brigade  ((Uh  corps)  at  tbo 
battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Dec.,  1802:  at  the  storming  of 
Maryo  Heights.  May.  186:1  ;  at  Gettysburg,  July  2-:!,  ISO!!  ; 
and  in  command  of  a  division  during  the  Riebmoml  eam- 
paign  of  18(U  and  siege  of  Petersburg;  engaged  in  the 
battle  of  AVinebester  Oct.  19,  ISO!  :  brevettcd  from  major 
to  maii»r-general  for  gallantry.  Tn  1870  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Gth  (.'avalrv  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-e<)IoneI.nnd 
after  an  active  camjiaign  against  the  Indians  was  in  1875 
assigned  to  West  Point  as  commandant. 

Nrill  (Wii.M am).  D.  D.,  b.  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  1770; 
graduated  at  Prlm-eton  1 80;i ;  was  tutor  tlierc  180:i-0,'> ; 
was  for  several  years  Presbyterian  pastor  at  Cooporstown, 
N.  J.,  Albany,  and  Pbiladel])hia ;  president  of  Dickinson 
College  1824^20;  secretary  and  general  agent  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Hoard  of  Kdueation  182n-:il  ;  minister  at  Ger- 
mantown  1S;U— 42;  editor  for  some  year?  of  the  Preshi/- 
tvrian  Ma^/aztiif,  and  author  of  Lecturen  on  Biblical  ffis- 
torif  (181()),  Exposition  of  the  Episth.  to  the  Ephntinnn 
{1S:)0),  Divine  Oriijin  of  the  Christian  Rrtifjion  (18541,  and 
A    MiniHtn/  of   Fifty    >'ar*.    irilh    Anerdotrt   and    /{cminin- 

ceiier>t  (1857)".     D.  at  Philadelphia  in  ISfiO. 

IVeilPs  Creek,  tp.  of  Harnett  co.,  X.  C.     Pop.  1137. 

Ncills'ville,  post-v..  cap.  of  Clark  co..  Wis.,  on  Black 
River,  has  schools,  2  churches.  1  bank.  2  newspapers,  12 
manufactories,  mills,  2  hotels,  telegraph-office,  and  stores. 
Pcfji.  about  1500.        D.  T.  Lindlky,  Kn.  •'  Krrrui.nwN." 

Nei'sse,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Silesia,  ftt  the 
influx  of  tho  liiela  in  the  Xeisse.  It  is  a  fortress  of  second 
rank,  and  contains  many  military  establishments,  schools. 
barracks,  magazines,  etc.  It  bas  large  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries, and  extensive  manufactures  of  arms.  chemicBis, 
tobacco,  and  linen  and  woollen  fabrics.     Pop.  10,37fi. 

Ne'ive,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  ttonoa,  nhoiit  8  miles 
S.  of  the  city  of  Genoa.    It  lies  on  the  seashore  at  the  foot 


of  Monto  Mom,  whtoh  oncloflei  It  HcmbdrRubirly  and  pro- 
t(»!tM  it  from  tbo  N.  wind,  and  tbn  (:onMe(|uitnlly  mild  ell- 
inati*  maki-H  it  a  favorite  winter-retreat  tor  invalids,  'I'be 
roudHtead  in  not  easily  acecHrttble,  but  lliere  in  ftiff.  ariebor- 
iigo  about  liiiir  u  mile  from  the  f<hon;,  iind.  beNidefi  nn  ue- 
ti\e  eoaMting-triide,  many  veiirtelH  leave  tliiM  port  for  Amer- 
ica, the  Hbiek  Sell,  etc.  Lord  Jtentinek  here  cmburked  bin 
troop)*  for  biH  uhhuuH  upon  Genoa.     J'op.  5IK0, 

Nek'imi,  f.oMtv.  and  ip.  of  Winnebugo  co.,  Win.,  15 
mile-  S.  W.  of  OdhkoHh.     Pop.  11'7h. 

>7>llitu»'  (Ai  r;i  nTK),b.at  PariN  Jtino  17,1807;  studied 
medicine;  became  profef<«or  in  elinieul  mirgery  in  \*^''.U  : 
invented  ii  now  method  of  extrnrtinff  (calculi,  which  he 
applied  with  great  nucceHU.  D.  i^ept.  2\,  |H7:i.  Hii  prin- 
cipal work  in  /ii/meutM  </«  I'atholutjie  chtrurtjiealf:  (5  vol*., 
iSll-tlO).  . 

Nf^'lifChf  county  of  CenlrnI  Nebrnr>ka.  Area,  57np(|u»re 
uiilivi.  It  Ift  drained  by  uflluenlit  of  tbo  Puwnee  Loup,  nnd 
in  cbielly  adapted  to  pattturuge. 

NelleH(SAMrKi,  Soiiikhki).  D.D.,  LL.T)..  h.  at  Mt.  plea- 
minl,  Ont.,  Ciiiinda,  Oct.  17.  IH^.'t;  graduated  in  lH4ri  at 
Mid'lletown,  Conn.;  became  n  Wcfleyan  preacher  in  <'an- 
acla.  and  in  IH50  president  of  Viet'iria  College,  Cobour((. 

Vi'llore',  town  of  Hritish  India,  presidency  of  Madran. 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  name  name,  in  on  the  Pennar 
near  it«  mouth,  in  bit.  1  1°  27'  \.  It  is  not  well  built,  but 
is  clean,  airy,  and  healthy.     I*oj».  about  25,000. 

Nol'Hon,  town  of  New  Zealand,  on  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Mifldle  Inland,  at  the  bead  of  Blind  Itay.  ba.<4 
iL  goorl  harbor.  It  iH  well  buill,  and  itft  HurroundingH  arc 
very  fertile  and  beautiful.     Pop.  about  fiOOO. 

NelHon,  county  of  Central  Kentucky.  Area.  400  Kcpinre 
miles.  Its  .S.  W.  bf.rder  is  washed  by  Salt  Hiver.  Its  fiir- 
fnce  is  divcrsilied  and  the  foil  \s  excellent,  Live-jttock. 
grain,  wool,  and  lumber  arc  leading  prodnetM.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  branebcA  of  the  l^ouii^villc  and  Nashville 
U.  U.     Cap.  IJardstown.      Pop.  I4.N04. 

Nelson,  c<iunty  of  Central  Virginia.  Area,  325  liquaro 
miles.  It  exten«ls  S.  K.  from  the  Hlue  Uidge  to  James 
Hiver.  It  is  broken  by  mountain-ridges  and  bilU.  and  ban 
beautiful  and  fertile  valley".  TiJjacco  and  corn  are  lead- 
ing products.  It  \»  traversed  by  the  Alluntie  MissifBlppi 
and  Ohio  R.  R.     Cap.  Lovingston.     Pop.  13.898. 

Nelson,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Lee  co.,  111.,  on  Rock  River 
and  the  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.     Pop.  flOO. 

Nelson,  post-tp.  of  Kent  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1102. 

Nelson,  jiost-v.,  cap.  of  Nuckalls  co.,  Neb. 

Nelson,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Cheshire  co.,  N.  II.     Pop.  744. 

Nelson,  post-v,  and  tp.  of  Madison  co.,  N.  V.,  on  the 
Syracuse  and  Chenango  Valley  R.  Ji.     Pop.  1730. 

Nelson,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Portage  eo.,  0.     Pop.  1355. 

Nelson,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Tioga  co..  Pa.     Pop.  456. 

Nelson,  tp.  of  York  co..  Vn.     Pop.  2218. 

Nelson,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Buffalo  co..  Wis.     Pop.  1291, 

Nelson  (DAVin).  M.  P..  b.  near  Joncsborongh.  Tenn., 
Pept.  21.  179."1:  graduated  nt  Washington  College.  V.a., 
1810;  stuilied  medicine  nt  Danville.  Ky.,  and  at  Philadel- 
phia Medical  School ;  pervcd  in  Canada  as  surgeon  during 
the  war  of  1SI2;  was  for  some  years  a  skeptic  upon  relig- 
ious topics,  but  ultimately  became  a  Pre-ibytcrian  minis- 
ter (182.i)  in  Tennessee.  Kentucky,  and  Missouri :  wa*  the 
founder  and  first  president  of  Sfarion  College,  near  Pal- 
myra. Mo.,  1830,  which,  however,  existed  but  a  few  year?; 
established  near  Quincy.  III.,  an  institution  for  the  train- 
ing of  students  for  the  ministry,  which  also  failed  ;  w.ts 
actively  engaged  in  the  anti-slavery  cause,  and  was 
author  of  a  <mcc  popular  work,  The  Cautr  and  Cure  of  Ih- 
Jidclity,  which  passed  through  many  edition?,  and  contin- 
ues to' bo  circulated.     D.  at  Oakland.  III.,  Oct.  17.  1844. 

Nelson  (Horatio).  Viscount  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  duke 
of  Bronte,  b.  at  Rurnbam  Thorpe.  Norfulkshire,  Kneland. 
Sept.  29.  1758.  was  the  fourth  son  of  Rev.  Kdmnnd  Nelson, 
rector  of  the  parish  ;  attended  school  at  Norwich  and  at 
North  AVolsbam  ;  obtained  at  the  age  of  twelve  an  appoint- 
ment as  midshipman:  accompanied  Capt.  Phipp^'s  Arctic 
expedition  177.T;  served  in  the  Fast  Indies  177.»-76;  hc- 
CBinc  lieutenant  .\pr.  8.  1777,  and  posi-captain  July  II. 
1779;  given  command  of  a  man-of-war.  with  which  he 
proceeded  to  San  Juan  del  Norte.  Nicaragua:  took  Fort 
San  Carlos  in  the  San  .Tuan  River;  cruised  in  the  North 
Sea  17SI-82:  served  again  in  the  West  Indies  1782-^7: 
was  stationed  for  the  protection  of  trade  near  the  Leeward 
Islands;  captured  four  .American  vessels  for  violation  of 
the  navigation  laws,  for  which  coniluct  he  was  subsequently 
prosecuted  by  their  captains  ;  married  Mrs.  Nesbit.  the 
widowed  daughter  of  Gov.  Herbert,  at  Nevis,  Mar.,  17S7,* 
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served  under  Lord  Hood  in  the  Mediterranean  1793-94,  at 
which  time  he  was  sent  with  despatches  to  Naples,  and 
first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Hamilton  ;  commanded  a  small  squadron  on  the  coast  of 
Corsica  which  co-operated  with  Paoli,  and  took  Bastia 
May,  1704;  aided  in  the  siege  of  Calvi,  where  he  lost  an 
eve:' participated  in  Admiral  Hotham's  victory  over  the 
French  squadron  Mar.  15,  1795;  took  the  island  of  Elba; 
blockaded  Leghorn  Apr.  to  Oct.,  1795;  was  made  com- 
modore 1796:  distinguished  himself  under  Admiral  .Jervis 
in  the  naval  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent Feb.  14, 1797  :"was  appointed  rear-admiral  Apr.,  1797  ; 
took  part  in  the  blockade  and  attempted  bombardment  of 
Cadiz  May  to  .luly,  and  in  the  unsuccessful  attack  upon 
Santa  Cruz,  Teneriffe.  July,  1797.  where  he  lost  his  right 
arm :  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath  and  received  a  pen- 
sion of  £1000  ;  took  command  of  the  Mediterranean  squail- 
ron  off  Toulon  May.  1798;  followed  Napoleon's  c.\]iedition 
to  Egypt,  and  destroyed  the  French  fleet  at  the  Bay  of  Aboo- 
keer°( generally  called  the  battle  of  the  Nile),  being  wounded 
in  the'engagement,  Aug.  1,  179S,  for  which  victory  he  was 
made  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  and  received  an  additional 
pension  of  £2000;  ]iroceeded  to  Naples  in  September;  oc- 
cupied-Leghorn in  November;  aided  the  government  of 
Naples  in  resisting  the  French  invasion  and  in  recovering 
the  capital  after  it  had  been  taken,  but  stained  his  reputa- 
tion by  violating  the  capitulation  concluded  June  2.3, 1799, 
and  hanging  Caraccioli,  the  insurgent  admiral :  was  made 
duke  of  Bronte  (Sicily);  aided  in  the  siege  of  Malta;  re- 
turned to  England  in  company  with  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Hamilton  Nov.,  1800  :  was  received  with  unbounded  popu- 
lar enthusiasm  :  separated  from  his  wife  on  account  of  his 
attachment  to  Lady  Hamilton ;  was  made  vice-admiral 
Jan.,  1801  ;  was  second  in  command  of  the  Baltic  fleet  in 
the  nav:il  battle  of  Copenhagen,  Apr.  2,  for  which  he  was 
made  viscount :  took  command  of  the  squadron  for  the  de- 
fence of  England  against  the  contemplated  French  inva- 
sion in  July;  attacked  the  French  flotilla  off  Boulogne 
Aug.  15  ;  resided  with  the  Hamiltons  at  their  seat  in  Mer- 
tonT  Surrey,  during  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  1S02-03 ;  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  on  the 
resumption  of  hostilities  May,  1S03  :  blockaded  Touhm  ; 
unsuccessfully  pursued  a  French  fleet  to  the  West  Indies 
May,  1805 ;  "returned  to  Enghand  in  July  ;  again  took 
command  of  the  Mediterraneun  fleet,  and  inflicted  a  total 
defeat  on  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  squadrons  off 
Cape  Trafalgar,  losing  his  life  in  the  engagement,  Oct.  21, 
1805.  Lord  Nelson  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  Jan. 
8,  1S06,  his  funeral  being  the  most  magnificent  ever  seen 
in  England.  (Sec  Lures  by  Southey,  Pettigrew.  and  De 
Forgues,  and  his  Letters  au'd  Despatclien,  edited  by  Sir  N. 
HarHs  Nicolas  (7  vols.,  1844-46).)  PonxKit  C.  Bliss. 

Nelson  (John),  b.  in  Frederick,  Md.,  in  1791 ;  grad- 
uated at  William  and  Mary  College  1811;  was  a  member 
of  Congress  1821-23,  charge  d'affaires  to  the  Two  Sicilies 
1831-33,  and  attorney-general  of  the  U.  S.  under  Pres. 
Tyler's  aiimiuistnUioii  from  Jan.  2,  1844,  to  Mar.  5,  1845. 
D.  at  Baltimore  .fan.  8,  1800. 

Nelson  (S,vmif.i.),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Hebron,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  10, 
1792;  graduated  at  Middlebury  College  in  1813;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1817;  became  a  successful  lawyer  of 
Cortland  co.,  N.  Y. ;  judge  of  the  circuit  court  1823-31, 
of  the  State  supreme  court  1831-37,  its  chief-justice  1837- 
45;  in  1845  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  from  which  ho  retired  in  1S72:  member  of  the  joint 
high  commission  to  settle  the  Alabama  claims  1871.  D. 
at  C.ooperstown,  N.  Y.,  Dee.  13,  1873. 

Nelson  (Tiiojus),  b.  in  York  co.,  Va..  Dec.  20.  1738; 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  ami  before  his 
return,  when  just  twenty-one,  was  chosen  to  the  house  of 
burgesses  of  Virginia;  was  a  member  of  the  Williiimsburg 
convention  1774,  of  the  convention  of  1775,  and  of  the 
Virginia  constitution;il  convention  of  1776;  was  in  Con- 
gress 1776-77  and  1779:  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence; served  as  colonel,  and  afterwards  as  a  general 
officer,  in  the  army;  was  governor  of  Virginia  iji  1781; 
expended  his  great  fortune  for  tlic  cause  of  liberty,  and  at 
the  siege  of  Yorktown  directed  the  artillery  to  play  upon 
his  own  mansion,  the  sujiposed  head-quarters  of  Corn- 
wallis.  •Ho  il.  in  comparative  poverty  Jan.  4,  1789. 

Nelson  (Thomas  A.  R.).  b.  in  Roano  co.,  Tcnn.,  Mar. 
19,  1SI2;  graduated  at  East  Tennessee  College  in  1828; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  was  apixiinted  district  attorney  for  the 
first  district  of  Tennessee  in  1833;  in  1811  he  cnnvasscil 
his  district  as  elector  for  Henry  Clay,  and  in  18(8  for  (!cn. 
Taylor;  in  18.01  was  appointed  commissioner  of  the  V.  S. 
to  'China,  but  for  private  reasons  declined  to  accept;  in 
1859;  was  elected  to  the  U.  iS.  Congress:  he  adhereil  to 
the  cauBO  of  the  Union  during  the  civil  war,  yet  at  its  close 


stood  a  tower  of  strength  for  his  vanquished  South  ;  wsis 
one  of  the  counsel  who  defended  Pres.  Johnson  upon  his 
impeachment  in  l.Sli8;  in  1H70  was  elected  one  of  the  si.x 
judges  of  the  State  supreme  court  under  the  new  consti- 
tution, but  resigned  after  a  little  more  than  a  year's 
service  on  the  bench.  D.  at  KnoKville,  Tenn.,  Aug.  24, 
1873.  James  D.  Park. 

Nelson  (Thomas  Hesby),  b.  in  Mason  eo.,  Ky.,  about 
1824;  studied  law  at  Maysville ;  removed  in  early  man- 
hood to  Rockville.  and  subsequently  to  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
where  he  became  a  political  leader  of  the  Whigs  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Republican  organization  :  was  several 
times  delegate  to  national  and  State  conventions,  candidate 
for  Presidential  elector,  for  Congress,  and  other  ofliees,  but 
usually  defeated,  as  he  resided  in  a  strong  Democratic  dis- 
trict; was  minister  to  Chili  1861-60,  where  he  achieved  a 
great  personal  popularity  ;  was  conspicuous  in  the  rescue  of 
numerous  victims  at  the  burning  of  the  Jesuits"  church  at 
Santiago  Dec.  6, 1864 ;  took  an  active  jiart  as  mediator  be- 
tween Chili  and  Spain  in  the  war  of  1864-66;  was  envoy 
to  Mexico  1869-73,  and  has  since  resided  as  a  lawyer  at 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Nelson  (Gen.  William),  brother  of  Thomas  Henry,  b. 
at  Maysville,  Ky.,  in  1825  :  entered  the  navy  in  1840  :  par- 
ticipated in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz  1847  ;  served  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  South  Pacific  squadrons ;  was  made 
lieutenant-commander  in  ISOl,  and  commanded  the  gun- 
boats on  the  Ohio  River,  but  soon  exchanged  the  naval  for 
the  military  service;  was  made  brigadier-general  Sept.  16, 
1861 ;  organized  Camp  Dick  Robinson,  and  another  at 
Washington,  Mason  eo. ;  successful  in  engagements^  in 
Eastern  Kentucky;  comm.anded  the  2d  division  of  Gen. 
Buell's  army  at  Shiloh  ;  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Rich- 
mond, Ky. ;  placed  in  command  at  Louisville  when  threat- 
ened by  Gen.  Bragg;  made  major-general  of  volunteers 
July  17,  1862,  and  in  an  altercation  at  the  Gait  House 
Sept.  29,  1862,  was  shot  dead. 

Nelson  (Wolfred),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Montreal,  Canada. 
July  10,  1792;  became  a  physician  1811:  was  surgeon  to 
a  Can:idi.an  battalion  during  the  war  with  the  U.  S.  1812- 
15;  elected  to  the  Canadian  Parliament  for  Sorel  1827; 
en^a^ed  in  a  rebellion  against  the  British  government 
1837°  won  an  engagement  at  St.  Denis  on  the  Richelieu 
River,  but  was  captured  and  exiled  to  Bermuda;  settled  at 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  1838;  returned  to  Montreal  1842  on  the 
amnesty;  was  member  of  Parliament  1844— 16  ;  became  in- 
spector of  prisons  1851 ;  was  president  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons ;  twice  mayor  of  Montreal.  D. 
at  Montreal  June  17,  1863.— His  brother  Robert  Nelson-, 
also  a  physician,  headed  an  insurrectionary  party  in  1838, 
and  subsequently  resided  in  California  and  in  New  York. 
Nelsonville,  p. -v.  of  York  tp.,  Athens  co.,  0.,  on  the 
Columbus  and  Hocking  Valley  R.  R.,  60  miles  from  Colum- 
bus, in  the  midst  of  the  great  coal-region  of  Ohio,  has  good 
schools,  3  churches,  1  newspaper,  2  mills,  1  cigar  manufac- 
tory, 3  furniture-factories,  and  1  bank.     P.  1080. 

J.  A.  Stuaiciit.  Ed.  "Ohio  Mining  Gazette." 
Nelu'.n'bium,  an  interesting  genus  of  water-plants, 
akin  to  the  water-lilies  (Nympha;acea3),  by  some  ranked 
as  a  separate  order,  the  Nelumbi.aceffi,  by  others  as  a  sub- 
order. The  genus  contains  only  two  or  three  species.  The 
Mclumbiitni  spcciosiun  (the  Egyptian  bean,  nclumbo  of  the 
Ccylonese,  lotus  of  Thibet  and  India)  furnishes  in  China 
and  the  East  much  food.  Its  seeds,  roots,  and  stalks  are 
cooked,  and  arc  very  palatable,  abounding  in  starch.  This 
plant  is  nearlv  or  quite  extinct  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  once 
worshipped.  "The  N.  biUnm  of  the  U.  S.  has  dull  yellow 
flowers  (those  of  the  preceding  generally  are  rose-colored). 
Its  roots  and  seeds  (water-chinquapins)  are  very  palatable. 
It  grows  in  shallow  waters. 

Ne'malia,  county  of  N.  E.  Kansas.  Area,  720  sq.  m. ; 
is  bounded  N.  by  Nebraska;  is  undulating,  fertile,  and  has 
good  water-power.  co;il,  timber,  limestone,  and  gypsum.  It 
is  adapted  to  grain  and  live-stock,  and  is  traversed  by  Cen- 
tral branch  of  Union  Pacific  R.  I!,  and  St.  Joseph  and  Den- 
ver City  R.  R.     Cap.  Seneca.     Pop.  7339. 

Nemaha,  county  of  S.  E.  Nebraska.     Area,  400  sq.  m. ; 
is  bounded  E.  by  the  Missouri  Kivcr.  and  traversed  by  the 
Little  Nemaha.     Coal  is  mined  in  this  county.     The  soil 
is  adapted  to  grain  and  stock  raising.     There  is  consider- 
able timber.     Traversed  by  Brownvillc  Fort  Kearney  and 
Pacufic  R.  R.     Cap.  Brownvillc.     Pop.  7593. 
Nemaha,  tp.  of  Nemaha  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  491. 
Nemaha,  post-v.  and  tj).  of  Nemaha  co.,  Neb.,  on  the 
Little  Nemaha  River,  2  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the 
Missouri,  and  27  miles  S.  W.  of  Nebraska  City.     I'op.  628. 
Nemaha,  tp.  of  Riclnirdson  co..  Neb.     Pop.  401. 
Nemaleriiiia    [<lr.,   "  ihreail-worms"],   an    order   of 
worms,   mostly   jiai-asilic  (entuzoii-i.  having  cylindriform 
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bodioH,  an  aniiniil  (liHtinctly  untHOXunl..  RiK)>t>  hoarinp;, 
unci  i'<^K|iirjilion  ii|i|i<iir  l(i  hnvi'  iii)  ii|iociiil  orKiiiiH.  Oiio 
Unmp,  llii'  Ai'antlicM'i'|iliiilii,  iMintjuliH  iir^jiiiiiciiiiri  which  rc- 
hitjiIjIi'  ■■.vitiiiil  woiiiH  ill  hiiviii;,'  mi  iiliiMuiiliirj'  cmml.  Thu 
<tiH-<liiiri-iL  or  hiiir-woiiMM  ri'fiMiihh;  (In*  ti'i'lintloilu  woniiN  in 
hiiviii;,'  III)  vi'iil  t"  till'  iiilcHliiiu.  Thi'  ly|ii(Mil  Ni^iiiiitehiiiii 
lire  iMilh'il  iiiiiiiiitoiil  wdriiJH  (  Nciniitiiicli'a),  iinil  huvo  il  |iur- 
luil  iiliiiii'nliirv  laiiiil  wilh  huth  iiioiilh  mill  voiit,  iinil  iiun- 
|ii-iiili(l  in  Ihi,'  Hiiiimlic  (•in  ily.  ami  iliiitincl  jii'.\r».  'I'hu  Ihri'O 
(•r"ii|iiiiiilii  iiti'ilaliiivi'  may  lie  ri';,'arili,'<l  a"  lliicr  Miih  onlvrii, 
iIiiiukIi  many  writi'iM  n|i|ily  thu  name  Neniatulmia  tii  Ihii 
la^t  nM-nli<ini-*l  ^riMiji  iiIihil-, 

Ni-iiiiltoc'iiiillii  |l'nim  t-'nua,  i-^jioTot,  "  tiiriail,"  ami 
yritlot,  "jaw."  in  allm-iiin  In  llie  lilami'iilnuH  cxli'lininn  nl' 
Ihe  maxillary  liiinei'l.  an  rniler  olhili^nsl  li^hl■B  ili»(inKni"liccl 
In  many  |iiTUliarilii'H  iil'  lliu  !'l<eli'loii  anil  hruiii.  The  Kkull 
has  a  nearly  reetilinear  (icir.sal  'iiitlilie,  there  lieiii^  no  an- 
teriiir  );enii'iilaliiin  :  the  miiira-iieei|iital  i»  ecinllnent  with 
the  |iarieial.i;  the  |iteriotic  biine  is  piiiiiile  ;  nn  iiyni|ilfctic 
hiinc  is  lUn'ereiitiatcil :  tho  inlermuxillary  hiines  iiro  llt- 
tacheil  tci  the  inferiiir  surl'aeo  iif  tho  ethmciiil  :  the  supra- 
maxillarii's  are  stylifonn,  artieuhiteil  at  their  hase.i,  ami 
enelosed  in  lilamentiius  extensions  of  the  skin,  developed 
as  the  siiprainaxillary  harliels;  tho  snliopcrculuin  is  wiint- 
ing;  in  the  hranehial  apparatus  fnccordiiif;  to  Cope)  tho 
third  superior  pharyngeal  bone  is  wanting;  or  small,  and 
reslin;^  on  the  i'ourth,  the  heeond  direrted  liaidtward  ; 
oiu'  or  two  pairs  ol'  husihrnnehihyals  and  two  pairs  of 
hranehihyalrt  arc  developed;  the  hranehiie  are  pectinntcd ; 
in  tho  scapular  areh  the  coraeoid  eloments  are  soldered 
with  tho  proscapula  (elaviele  of  some),  and  the  mesoeora- 
eoid  is  represented  by  a  bridf^e-likc  arch  :  "  interelaves  " 
are  dovelopud  ;  the  post-teinjiorul  (  supra-seapula  of  some) 
i.s  co-ossitiod  with  the  skull ;  nojiostero-toinporal  or  eupru- 
claviclo  is  ropresentetl :  tho  brain  has  an  iiniiieiiso  ocrc- 
belluin.  whieh  extends  forward  over  theoptie  lobes:  the 
iiptie  loiies  arc  quite  peculiar  in  their  tlialami  :  the  heart 
has  no  bulbous  arteriosus;  tho  air-bladder  connects  by  a 
duct  with  tlic  roof  of  tho  cesojiliagus.  These  and  other 
characters  unite  to  distinj^uish  tho  catfishcs  and  related 
forms  from  all  other  types  as  an  indeiiendent  order.  The 
order  is  represented  by  numerous  species,  most  of  which  are 
found  in  tlie  fresh  waters  of  almost  all  warm  and  temperate 
countries,  but  some  arc  also  marine.  .Mthou^h,  :Lpparently, 
in  many  respects,  an  ancient  typo,  no  forms  that  can  bo  cer- 
tainly referred  to  it  have  been  found  in  the  older  rocks. 
The  order  has  boon  differentiated  into  the  families;  (1) 
Trichoinyctoridio.  (2)  Siluridie,  (It)  Chacidic,  (-1)  IMotosidie, 
(,i)  Clariidie,  ((i)  Callichthyidio.  (7)  Ar(;iid»!,  (8)  horicari- 
idit,  (11)  Lisoridif,  (ID)  llypoiihthalmidie,  (11)  Asprodin- 
idie.  t)f  these,  the  lirst  nine  (l-U)  have  a  well-developed 
uperi'ulum,  and  the  four  anterior  vertobric  coalesced  into 
one ;  tho  tenth  (111)  has  also  an  operculum,  but  tho  anterior 
vertebra'  arc  distinct  ;  while  in  tho  eleventh  (11)  the  oper- 
culuiu  is  wantinj;,  although  the  anterior  vcrtebnc  are  inod- 
itied  as  in  most  of  tho  order.  Tho  first,  si.xth,  .seventh, 
ei;^hth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  families  are  jioeuliar  to  South 
.\morica;  tho  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  ninth  are  jioculiar  to 
the  fresh  waters  or  seas  of  the  tropical  parts  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere;  and  tho  second  is  cosmopolitan.  .\ll  the 
Korth  American  species  belong  to  the  .SiLiitin.t-;  (whieh 
see).  TiiLouoKK  Gill. 

Noinatoid  Worms.     See  Nematelmia. 

Neiiu'iiii  (iaini's.     See  Ghecian  Games. 

Nenicsia'ims  (Marcts  .Vuhki.hs  Oi.yhi'iis).  a  Latin 
poet,  b.  at  Carthage  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  of  I 
our  era,  flourished  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Carus,  and 
wrote  didactic  poems  on  hunting,  fishiivg,  etc.,  of  one  of 
which,  Oifuct/rtictt,  a  fragment,  consisting  of  325  hexame- 
ters, is  extant,  and  was  edited  by  Stern  (Ilalle,  lS;f2). 

Nein'csis  [Gr.  Nintirwl.thc  Greek  goddess  who  person- 
ifies the  idea  of  strict  divine  retribution.  In  the  earlier 
writers  ske  stands  for  the  guilty  conscience,  and  later  she 
appears  as  the  just  dispenser  of  good  and  ill  fortune. 

Neme'sius,  a  Christian  philosopher  of  whose  life  no- 
thing is  known,  except  that  he  was  bishop  of  Kinesa  and 
lived  about  400  A.  I).,  but  of  his  works  one  is  still  extant — 
Ilepi  'Jii'crtwic  'AvOpMnov.  It  was  for  a  long  time  attributed 
to  tJregory  of  Nyssa,  and  under  his  name  transbitcil  into 
Latin.  The  Greek  text  was  first  published  under  the  true 
author's  name  in  IJGJ  by  Klleb;idius,  afterwards  by  Jlat- 
tliiii  I  Ilalle,  1SU2I.  It  was  translated  into  English  by 
George  Wither  (ItioGl,  into  German  by  Osterhammcr  (1819), 
and  into  I'rcncb  by  J.  B.  Tbibault  (1844). 

Neniiohthy'idir  (Gr.  >-^i<ix,  "thread,"  and  JxSiit, 
"  fish  "  j,  a  family  of  llsbes  of  tho  order  .Vpodcs,  ro}irrscnt- 
od  by  a  single  species,  distinguished  by  its  thread-like 
body  and  snipe-like  bill.  The  body  is  extremely  elongated 
and  band-like,  with  the  tail  tapering  into  a  point,  and  the 


anuH  not  Tnr  bohlml  the  throat,  the  nbilominnl  cavity,  ho» 
over,  extending  much  farthi-r  buck  :  tho  nkiri  ii  naked  ;  tin; 
head  invoryiiiiieh  elongateil,  and  lliojawH  itxteiided  into  a 
lon^  and  ulender  bill;  the  iiiiper  mandible  in  forined  by 
the  vomer  and  interinaxillaneN ;  the  teeth  are  villilorin, 
and  on  the  roof  of  the  bill-like  upper  Jaw,  an  well  n»  the 
lower;  tho  branchial  aperturen  are  wide  and  nearly  eonflii- 
unt ;  bninehioi'tegul  rayH  tt  or  II)  and  extreiiudy  altenUHled  ; 
dorHiil  and  anal  llns  with  simple  rays,  the  former  eominen 
eing  near  the  occiput,  the  latter  farther  back,  and  with  II" 
rays  more  elongated  (the  eonnecting  membrane  iiiipi'rfect 
or  very  delioatel;  the  caudal  obnoli-le.  The  single  tipeeies 
{ \t  inirlilhl/t  trtthi/itirrttM)  for  which  thin  family  llHfl  been 
eoiiHtitiited  ift  an  inhabitant,  apparently,  of  tlit*  deptlin  of 
the  .Atlantii;  Ocean  at  widely  diFtanI  plaiM-i,  the  original 
spireimen  having  been  obtained  in  the  .'^oiilli  Atlantic, an- 
other one  off  ,Mudeira,  and  a  third  on  or  near  the  llanks  of 
Newfoundland.  The  gt^niin  was  originally  cupposed  to  im 
related  to  the  nwordflshes  ( Xiphiidii* ).  but  by  later  writers 
has  bi^en  regarded  as  most  nearly  allied  (o  the  .Xliirii-nidie, 
and  even  (by  CiinthiT)  iih  a  member  of  that  family.  It 
attaint*  a  length  of  nearly  three  inches,  and  probably 
more.  Tiieoiiokk  (iii.L. 

NpinoiirH',  de  (Lofm-CiiAiiLKs  I'iiii.ii'I'K-Uapiiakl 
ii'OiM.KANS),  l>i'KK,  second  Hon  of  King  Louis  Philippe, 
though  born  (ISI4)  sixteen  years  before  tho  revolution 
which  placed  tho  head  of  the  house  of  Orleans  on  tho 
I'reiicli  throne.  He  served  with  his  elder  brother  at  tho 
siege  of  Antwerp,  and  in  )X'M'i  and  is;i7  in  the  two  expe- 
ditions against  Constanline,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  com- 
manded one  of  the  three  brigades  upon  which  fell  tho 
heaviest  Jiart  of  the  short  hut  bloody  siege;  commanding 
also  the  rear-guard  on  tho  return  inareli,  during  which 
great  ravages  were  made  in  the  ranks  by  the  cholera,  tho 
prince  endeared  himself  to  his  soldiers  by  his  sclf-exposuro 
and  devotion  to  the  sick.  The  occasion  of  his  marriage 
the  year  after  with  a  princess  of  Saxe Coburg  (a  reliitivo 
of  the  late  I'rinco  .\lbert)  became  the  cause  of  tho  depo- 
sition of  the  Koult  ministry,  owing  to  the  rejection  by  the 
French  rhninbcrs  of  a  bill  of  "dotation"  which  the  min- 
istry had  bronglit  in.  The  event  was  one  of  the  earlier 
ominous  signs  of  incipient  discontent  with  the  reigning 
family.  .As  the  eldest  living  son,  the  regency  by  law  de- 
volved on  him  on  the  abdication  of  the  king,  but  the  act 
of  the  French  people  whieh  caused  the  abdication  was 
itself  /i"<»  III  I'll,  and  neither  the  duke  nor  his  junior 
brothers,  then  (see  ,Ioisvii.i.k)  in  high  command  in  Africa, 
were  disposed  to  have  recourse  to  what  might  result  in 
civil  war.  He  assumed  command  of  the  troops  then  in 
the  court  of  the  palace  of  the  Tuilcrics;  protected  tho 
widowed  duchess  of  Orleans  and  her  children,  whom  he 
ailvised  to  withdraw  at  once  to  .^t.  Cloud,  or  if  needs  be  to 
the  neighboring  stronghold  of  Mopt  Valerien.  .\lter  tho 
fruitless  and  hazardous  appeal  by  her  personal  presence 
in  the  French  Chamber  of  deputies,  be  took  measures  for 
tho  safe  withdraival  from  France  of  herself  and  all  the 
members  of  the  royal  family,  after  which  he  succeeded 
himself  in  reaching  Kngland.  His  life  of  exile  in  England 
was  passed  in  groat  seclusion,  and  was  marked  by  devotion, 
during  the  continuance  of  their  lives,  to  the  ex-king  and 
tiueen.  Since  the  abrogation  of  the  decree  of  exile  he  has 
been  restored  (as  likewise  the  l>uke  d'.Aumnle)  to  his  for- 
mer rank  of  tjt'nfral  r/c  tiirintn\i  in  the  French  army.  Four 
children.  theOmtc  d'Eu,  the  Puc  d'.Vlenyon.  the  Princess 
.Marguerite  (married  in  1S72  to  the  Prince  Ladislas  Ciar- 
toryski),  and  the  Princess  Blanche,  arc  living.  The  iluch- 
ess'd.  suddenly  Nov.  10,  1857.  J.  G.  BARXARn. 

IVe'naph,  town  of  Ireland,  county  of  Tipperary.  has  a 
neat  appearance  and  a  lively  inland  trade.     Pop.  ijSl. 

Non'nilis,  the  supposed  author  of  the  lliiiaria  llriin. 
iiiiiii  or  A"ii/"/iiiiii  llriiiiiiiiiir,  a  Latin  history  of  Britain 
from  the  arrival  of  Brutus  the  Trojan,  grandson  of  .Bneas, 
to  A.  n.  055.  According  to  .several  passages  of  this  work, 
the  writer  was  a  monk  of  Bangor,  Wales,  but  no  partic- 
nlars  of  his  career  are  known,  and  it  is  even  disputed 
whether  he  belonged  to  the  seventh  or  the  ninth  century. 
The  best  edition  of  Nenniiis  is  that  edited  by  Kev.  .loseph 
.^tcvensnn  for  the  English  Historical  Society  ( 18.18).  \ 
translation  by  Kev.  W.  Giinn  forms  a  volume  of  Bohn's 
"Antiquarian  Library"  (1848). 

Neodc'shn,  post-v.  of  Wilson  co..  Kan.,  on  the  Leaven- 
worth Lawrence  and  Galveston  II.  R.,  has  good  schools.  4 
churches,  a  line  city-hall  building,  1  grist-mill,  3  public 
halls,  2  hotels,  I  newspaper,  a  savings  bank,  and  water- 
power.     Pop.  1145.        G.  P.  Smith.  En.  "  Fuek  Press." 


Neo'ga,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cumberland  co..  III.,  on  the 
linois  Central  U.  R.     Pop.  of  v.  540;  of  tp.  2285. 
Neol'ogist,  the  name  with  which  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  old  orthodox  party  in  the  Protestant 
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churches  designated  the  champions  of  the  new  rationalistic 
movement.  The  word  was  formed  in  Germany,  and  means 
one  who  introduces  new  doctrines  which  have  no  other 
recommendation  than  their  novelty.  The  Neologists  in 
their  turn  called  the  orthodox  Palscoloffistit — that  is,  people 
who  cling  to  old  ideas  which  have  no  other  foundation 
than  their  antiquity.  The  position  of  the  two  parties 
was  curious,  thou.^rh  not  without  danger  to  tbe  orthodox, 
and  even  to  Christianity  itself.  They  both  agreed  that. 
Christianity  was  the  greatest  blessing  ever  conferred  on 
mankind,  and  that  the  Bible  was  the  highest  Christian 
norm,  the  refftda  jhlci.  But  there  tbe  harmony  ceased. 
The  Xeologists  considered  education  and  enlightenment  as 
the  only  means  of  progress — yea,  of  salvation — and  any- 
thing which  could  not  be  acquired  by  education  or  grasped 
by  an  enlightened  understanding  they  denounced  first  as 
a  dangerous  mysticism,  and  later  as  a  wicked  lie.  In  this 
spirit  they  undertook  to  interpret  the  Bible.  They  never 
said  that  it  contained  anything  which  was  untrue,  but  they 
asserted  loudly  that  it  contained  much  which  had  hitherto 
been  wholly  misunderstood.  They  did  not  deny  the  mira- 
cles, as  far  as  regarded  their  historical  reality;  they  only 
refused  to  acknowledge  their  supernatural  character.  The 
supernatural,  of  which  they  had  no  need,  they  explained 
away,  and,  shielded  behind  their  high-sounding  declama- 
tions about  the  sublimity  of  Christianity  and  the  great 
benefit  which  the  human  race  had  derived  from  it,  they 
nearly  succeeded  in  explaining  away  Christianity  itself 
without  anybody  noticing  it.  The  first  generation  of 
Xeologists  taught  that  when  the  angels  ate  with  Abraham 
they  dissolved  the  meat  into  its  last  elements  and  caused 
it  to  disappear,  thus  producing  an  appearance  of  eating. 
The  next  generation  explained  that  when  the  angel  came 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  it  was  an  inner  vision  which  arose  in 
her  soul,  very  much  like  the  common  poetical  enthusiasm, 
only  stronger  and  assuming  the  character  of  reality  in  the 
uncultivated  mind  of  the  maiden.  At  last,  the  third' gen- 
eration proposed  to  use  the  church  buildings  as  storehouses 
and  magazines,  and  transform  the  office  of  the  Christian 
minister  into  that  of  a  teacher  of  useful  knowledge — a 
proposition  which  was  actually  made  in  Denmark,  and, 
what  is  more  singular,  actually  taken  into  grave  considera- 
tion by  the  government.  Against  such  a  proceeding  the 
orthodox  were  entirely  without  weapons;  they  could  not 
even  denounce  it  as  heresy  or  skepticism  or  atheism;  they 
could  do  nothing  but  shake  their  heads  and  call  their  ad- 
versaries by  the  very  mild  name  of  Geologists.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Neologists  were  themselves  the  accusers,  and 
the  orthodox  the  accused.  And  it  was  simply  its  own 
shallowness  which  at  last  turned  the  whole  movement  into 
ridicule.  In  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century 
all  those  ''Christian"  ministers  who  used  the  pulpit  to 
lecture  on  artificial  manuring,  etc.  disappeared,  at  least 
in  Denmark.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  neologism 
is  not  synonymous  with  rationaUum,  though  both  terms 
refer  to  the  same  historical  phenomenon ;  they  denote  dif- 
ferent spheres.  Rationalism  is  a  theological  school  with  a 
scientific  method:  the  Xeologist — he  may  be  a  minister,  a 
bookseller  (c,  //.  Nicolai  in  Berlin),  a  secretary  of  state,  or 
anything  else — is  simply  a  practical  man  with  common 
sense  for  his  method.  Clemens  Petersen. 

Ne'ophyte  [Gr.  fco^uTo?,  "newly  planted"],  in  the 
early  Christian  Church,  a  person  newly  converted  and 
ba])tizcd.     Before  baptism  he  was  called  a  catechumen. 

Neo-Pla'toiiism,  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the 
word,  is  the  name  of  a  philosojihical  school  which  origin- 
ated in  Alexandria  in  the  third  century  after  Christ,  was 
founded  on  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  and  <lenotes  the  last  at- 
tempt of  the  speculative  spirit  of  the  Greek  civilization 
to  establish  a  scientific  basis  for  its  development.  The 
school  was  founded  by  Ammonius  Saccas  (241  A.  D.).  further 
developed  by  IMotinus  (2il5-li70),  and  continued  by  Por- 
phyrins {2;j:J-;!()j),  lamblichus,  Proclus  (41i;-4S.'i),  and 
others.  In  a  wiclur  sense,  the  name  is  applied  to  the  whole 
sj>eculative  tendency  which  grew  up  in  Alexandria  frcjm 
the  amalgamati(tn  of  Greek  philosophy,  Oriental  theoso- 
phy,  and  Jewish  and  Christian  theology,  and  of  which  the 
above-mentioned  ])hiIosophicul  n-hool  is  only  one  individ- 
ual manifestation,  while  it  produced  most  rcniiirkable  in- 
tellectual characters  In  tlie  most  different  fields  of  specula- 
tion. Thus,  Piiilo  Jud;eu!«  (42  a.  ».),  Clemens  AIc,\an<lrinus 
(220),  Origcn  (185-254),  and  the  Gnostics  are  severally 
representatives  of  the  Neo-Platonic  form  of  speculation. 
(tor  the  general  character  of  this  tendency,  and  the  special 
ideas  of  the  school,  sec  the  articles  on  the  above-given 
names.) 

Neo'sho,  county  of  S.  K.  Kansas*.  Area,  .'J7ft  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  Xeosho  Kivcr.  and  by  the  Mis- 
pnuri  Knusas  and  Texas  and  the  Lejivenworth  I,iiwren''c' 
and  <Iatveston    K.  Ks.      It  is  undulating  and  fertile,  and 


abounds  in  coal,  timber,  water-power,  and  buiUling-Btonc. 
Live-stock,  corn,  and  lumber  are  leading  products.  Cap. 
Osage  Mission.     Pop.  10,206. 

Neosho,  tp.  of  Cherokee  eo.,  Kan.     Pop.  900. 

Neosho,  tp.  of  Coffey  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  604. 

Neosho,  tp.  of  Labette  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  515. 

Neosho,  tji.  of  Morris  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  825, 

Neosho,  tj).  of  Neosho  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  997. 

Neosho,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Xcwton  co.,  Mo.,  315  miles 
S.  AV.  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  has 
good  public  schools,  6  churches,  1  bank,  2  newspapers,  sev- 
eral manufactories,  and  2  hotels.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
S.  W.  lead-mines  of  Missouri.  Pop.  of  v.  875 ;  of  tp.  2022. 
A.  M.  ycviER,  Ed.  "Times." 

Neosho  Falls,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Woodson  co., 
Kan.,  on  the  Neosho  River  and  the  Missouri  Kansas  and 
Texas  R.  R.,  46  miles  S.  E.  of  Emporia.     Recently  founded 
and  rapidly  becoming  an   important  commercial  centre;  ' 
has  I  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  of  v.  532 ;  of  tp.  1406. 

Neosho  River  rises  in  Morris  co.,  Kan.,  flows  gener- 
ally S.  S.  E.,  enters  the  Indian  Territory,  and  joins  the  Ar- 
kansas near  Fort  Gibson.  It  is  some  300  miles  long.  Its 
chief  tributary,  the  Cottonwood,  is  much  larger  and  longer 
than  the  Neosho  above  the  junction. 

Nepaul',  or  Nepal,  an  independent  state  of  Hindos- 
tan,  situated  between  Thibet  and  British  India,  and  be- 
tween Ion.  80°  and  S8°  E.  Area.  53,000  square  miles.  Pop. 
1,940,000.  The  southern  part  of  the  country  consists  of  a 
belt  of  low  land  covered  with  tropical  forests,  which  yield 
many  sorts  of  valuable  timber,  but  which  is  hot,  utterly 
unhealthy,  and  infested  with  wild  animals,  such  as  ele- 
phants, tigers,  and  leopards.  From  this  low  land  the  ground 
gradually  rises,  first  into  hills,  where  rice,  maize,  millet, 
sugar,  indigo,  and  coffee  are  cultivated,  mostly  on  artificial 
terraces  along  the  hillsides;  then  into  mountains,  in  whose 
elevated  valleys  wheat,  oranges,  walnuts,  grapes,  and  other 
kinds  of  fruits  are  grown  ;  and  then  into  alps,  among  which 
are  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Himalaya — as.  for  instance, 
Mount  Everest — and  on  whose  pastures  large  herds  of  cat- 
tle, sheep,  and  goats  are  reared.  Iron,  copper,  lead.  tin.  zinc, 
and  salt  have  been  found  and  are  mined  ;  cotton  cloths  and 
earthenware  are  manufactured  ;  timber,  hides,  ivory,  fruits, 
sheep,  cattle,  and  elephants  are  exported.  The  inhabitants 
consist  of  several  tribes,  of  which  the  Gorkhas,  who  are  of 
Hindoo  descent  and  faith,  form  the  warrior-caste  and  hold 
the  government,  while  the  Newars,  who  are  of  Mongolian 
origin  and  Booddhists,  make  the  artisans  of  the  country; 
a  third  tribe,  the  Marmi,  have  retired  to  the  mountains, 
where  they  Uveas  agriculturists.  Between  the  various  tribes 
there  exists  a  great  diff"erence,  not  only  in  character  and 
religion,  but  even  in  language;  hut  they  all  have  suc- 
cumbed to  the  conquering  tribe  of  the  Gorkhas,  which  in- 
vaded the  country  in  the  middle  of  last  century.  Cap. 
Khatmandoo  (which  see). 

Nepeii'thes,  a  remarkable  genus  of  pitcher-plants  (the 
sole  type  of  a  peculiar  order,  Nepenthacose)  of  over  thirty 
species,  all  natives  of  the  southern  troi)ical  region  of  which 
the  Indian  Archipelago  is  the  centre,  ranging  from  Mada- 
gascar to  New  Caledonia.  Several  are  cultivated  as  curi- 
osities in  conservatories.  They  are  all  woody  climbers, 
with  apetalous  and  inconspicuous  dio?cious  flowers.  Their 
peculiarity  is  in  the  Iea\'es;  these  arc  rather  long  and 
narrow,  traversed  by  a  very  strong  midrib,  which  is  pro- 
longed into  a  tendril  serving  for  climbing,  the  apex  of  this 
developed  into  a  tubular  or  oblong  pitcher,  closed  with  a 
hinged  lid.  Until  the  pit<dier  is  full  grown  the  lid  closes 
the  orifice.  A  watery  liquiil.  having  a  slight  acid  reaction, 
is  secreted  in  tlie  (litcher  in  small  quantities.  .\i  maturity 
the  lid  opens,  and  remains  so,  more  or  less  elevated  on  its 
hinge;  the  watery  secretion  still  continues,  especially  if 
animal  matter  is  introduced,  but  it  may  now  escape  by 
evaporation.  About  tlic  rim  of  the  jiitcher  a  sweet  secre- 
tion forms  umlcr  favorable  circumstances,  which  is  attract- 
ive to  insects;  and  dead  insects  generally  abound  in  the 
pitcher.  Tbe  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Hooker  nearly  prove 
that  the  liquid  within  possesses  digestive  properties,  and 
that  its  powers  of  dissolving  animal  matter  are  augmented 
by  a  peculiar  secretion  which  is  hardly  if  at  all  poured  out 
until  insects  or  other  animal  substances  are  introduced. 
(For  analogous  cases  see  art.  PiTriiER-Pi-ANTS.)  N^prntheii 
(IfHtilhtioriff  of  Ceylon  was  the  earliest  known  species. 
A'.  ff}ii///ai)iphiii-fi  and  A'.  awpuHnvia  of  the  Archipelago 
have  also  been  long  known  in  cultivation.  Some  species 
are  now  known  from  Borneo  with  pitchers  a  foot  or  two  in 
length.  A.  Gkay. 

Nopeiiskin,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Winnebago  co..  Wis.,  on 
the  H'irlcon  division  of  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R. 
Pop.  1129. 
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Ncphc'lino  [(Jr.  m^Ai),  "eIoii(r'],a  iillcatoof  iilumintt, 
Bodii.  mill  pidaHli,  crvHtiillizinK  in  lh«  luixutf'nml  fy«l"Mii 
ami  iiIIh-i1  lo  (hf  (VMH[.iirn.  It  tuwurn  in  vuUniuiv  rockH  ; 
in  Home  iiiHliiin'cs  fti  r(iu\]i\Ktviy  tiikiiiK  "'•'  I'liu'C  •»*'  fi'Mt|nir 
iiH  (()  t'Di-iii  II  iH'iilH-linn  nx-k.  Ihtrifiu  uml  eltio/itr  nrv  vu- 
rictii'H  "f  ni*|)hfliii(\  uIiiM.Iilu  deriving;  ilH  imino  from  itH 
gifii-y  tiiHiro  («"Aaioi',  "oil").  KnwAitii  (*.  H.  liAY. 

N('|ili'rit(;  [<lr.  ^.^pfk,  "kidney,"  ho  nitinfti  IVoin  bcinjc 
furiin'i-Iy  worn  tin  ii  rt'iiuniy  i'or  diHt-iiHirM  of  tlit-  ki<lncyf*|,or 
Jade,  iL  (•((Mipiu't  IninMliict'nt  Mluno,  (^L-iicriiUy  Kri-'-nif*!!  in 
rulur.  viuiiihlu  in  fuimi»osilion,  Ijiit  (rb«fntiiilly  a  viiricty  ftl' 
iniirilik'inlc.  On  iHM-ount  "1"  itn  coin|nictnt'f<M,  tixtx'MHivo 
tiMi^flini'.s.x,  iMi'l  H})lirtt«'ry  IVacturn  it.  in  miit-li  viilucd  lunonf^Kt 
Havu;,'(i  |Kj(i|)liif<  iiM  tliu  l)eMl  unilcrial  for  Btono  weaponHj 
bonuo  it  1h  HomutimoH  known  an  axt•-^tono, 

EiiWAnn  C.  H.  Day. 

Ne'|ii  [  tlu'  ancinnt.  .\>;//'f''],  a  uniall  bat  very  ancii'nt  town 
of  Italy,  iirnvinfo  <if  Komi',  abmit  10  uiilcH  from  tlie  city  of 
Konu!,  oil  tliu  |iost-rniLtl  to  Ki>li;^no.  it  was  an  important 
Ktruscun  town.tiiok  part  with  Vrii  aj;ain-*t  Koiar.and  (inly 
iMM-iuai'  a  Uoiiiiin  cDlnriy  in  KM)  ii.  c.  It  t*ontinui'il  u  lloitr- 
iHliin^'  (own  tilt  tlic  hilt  of  tliu  Itoman  I'mjpirc-,  ami  an  a  diH- 
linct  ihu'liy  plays  no  inroiiKidcrahlo  part  in  the  niedimval 
lii-Htury  i>f  Komo.  Many  anli([uitioH  of  groat  inturctit  bnvo 
bcrn  fouml  lioro.     Pop.  2;i.S2. 

Nr'poiniik  (John),  a  saint  of  the  lloman  Catholic 
(Miuri'li,  tlu-  piitron  Maiiit  of  liohomia.  b.  at  Xepomak,  IJo- 
iKMiiiii,  al)oMt  1;j:JI):  studii-Mt  at  thu  I'nivcrt'ity  of  Praj^no; 
beiMinic  rcrtor  of  tlie  uliundi  of  St.  liall  in  that  city,  and 
was  a]i])ointcd  einirt-pruatdior  to  the  emperor  WcnceHhiH  in 
1H7H.  In  this  position  lio  opjio.scd  and  reproved  with  un- 
daunted (rouraj;e  the  suspieiousness  and  cruelty  of  ^\'en- 
coslas,  but  at  la.-t.  in  KiT^i,  he  was  impri.soned,  ti>rturecl, 
and  thrown  into  the  MnUlau.  His  body  was  found  and 
buried;  many  miraeles  wore  wrou;;ht  at  hisj^rave:  legends 
gathered  arouncl  his  name,  and  <m  Mar.  lU,  172!*.  be  waH 
canonized  l)y  Popo  Heneilict  XHI.  The  catlic  Iral  of 
Prii'4ue  contains  a  mii*;nitieent  monument  of  marble  and 
silver  to  his  lionor.  Mis  festival  is  held  on  May  Ifi,  (Pee 
Abel,  /fit;  Lv<jfnifr  drs  hrUujfn  N^'pomtik,  IJerlin,  1S55.) 

Nepon'set,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Hureau  co.,  Til.,  on  tho 
Chi<'a;,'o  I!urIin;;Ion  and  Quiney  R.  K.     Pop.  1510. 

Nrpon'set  Vil'lage,  a  v.  of  Norfolk  co.,  Masfn.,  on 
Dorrliester  Hay,  near  the  mouth  of  Neponset  River,  and 
on  I  he  Old  Colony  R.  R.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
and  a  port  of  dtslivery  for  the  eolleetion  district  of  IJoston. 

Ne'pos  (Coi{\r,i,ii's).  a  Roman  bistorian  of  who80  life 
nothin;4  is  known   but  tluit  he  was   a   friend  of  Atticus, 
Cieero,  unil   Catullus  ;   d.   under  Aurrustus  ;   wrote   various 
works,  all  of  which  have  been  lost  witb  the  exception  pcr- 
hajis  of  parts  of  his  Ih   Virtu  fl/iiMtrifntft.     Tbe  work  Vittr: 
Kj-rrllcntiitm  /iii/itnit<»nnn.  now  commonly  used  as  a  scbool- 
book.  and  generally  ascribed  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  was  first 
printed   in   1171   under  the  name  of  .Emilius   Pr<djus,  an 
obscure  writer  of  the  fourth  century.     Rut  in  a  new  eilition 
of  I. '>()!(,   Dionysins  Lamhinus  claimed  the  nutliorshi])  of 
the  hook  for  Cornelius  Xepo>:,  and  identified  it  as  a  part 
of  his  lost  />»■   Virin  lltuxfrilHis.  chielly  on  the  trround  that  ' 
tile  purity  <d'  the  lani^na^e  and  tiie  simplii-ity  of  the  style 
would  be  impossible  with  a  writer  of  the  fourth  century  ; 
and    this   opinion,    inorlified    by   various    bypotheses.   has  I 
been   i;cnerally   acceiitcd.     Editions  and   translations   are 
very  numerous.    Anioni;  tlu-  most  ustdul  editions  are  tlioso  i 
of  Van  Stavcren,   revised   bv    Rardili   t-   vols..   Stuttj;art,  | 
18201.  of  liremi  (Zuri<di,  1S27).  of  Siebelis  (6th  ed.  1867),  i 
and  of  Nipperdey  (oth  ed.  1868).  | 

Nep'tiino  [Lat.  A'*7>r((»K«].  the  principal  sea-jjod  if  tho  \ 
ancient  KooKins.  Little  is  known  of  his  original  character 
and  myth,  as  he  is  ctunpletely  identified  in  later  times  with 
the  (ircck  l*oseidon,  who  was  the  god  (d"  the  Mediterranean, 
the  creator  of  tho  horse,  and  one  of  the  great  gods  of  tho 
maritime  (Jreeks.  He  was  the  son  of  Cronos  and  Rhea,  and 
tho  hushan<l  of  Amidiitrite.  He  is  depicted  as  armed  with 
the  earth-shaking  trident  and  attended  by  a  train  of  sea- 
nymphs  and  Tritons. 

Neptune.  ,  Tho  discovery  of  this  planet  is  justly  re- 
garded as  the  most  remarkable  astronomical  achievement 
of  the  century,  l^p  to  about  the  beginning  of  tho  present 
century  it  was  fiuind  that  the  motions  of  all  the  phi  nets  could 
be  perft'ctly  aectuLnted  for  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and 
their  mutual  attraetitin  on  each  other.  Rut  when,  about 
IS20.  Ranvard  proceeded  to  construct  tables  of  Cranus. 
then  the  outermost  known  planet,  an  apparent  exception 
presented  itself,  and  (he  <)hservations  could  not  he  recon- 
ciled with  tho  m'>lions  c<unputed  from  the  attraction  of  the 
sun.  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  We  remark  that  although  this 
planet  was  discovered  by  Sir  William  Ilersehel  in  17S1.  it 
was  afterwards  found  that  a  number  of  astronomers  had 
actually  seen  it  and  observed  its  position  before  that  time. 


BuppoRinfC  it  to  bo  a  flxod  Mtar.    One  of  thcno  ol»iorvationi 

wai4  by  Klamxteed  ait  fur  bark  an  MV^U.  Ranvard,  finding 
thai  III-  coiihl  rc'Mincile  tho  obHiTVattorirt  made  after  17^1 
with  (be  theory,  omitted  tbe  older  ttuv.n  cnltrely,  leaving  it 
to  the  future  to  llnd  why  tliey  could  not  be  i^o  reconciled. 
Rut  it  wuM  noon  found  tliut  (he  planet  began  to  deviate  from 
the  tablcN  inueli  more  rapidly  than  cMuld  be  arcoiinted  for  by 
tbe  nc'cHKary  unoerlainty  of  the  diita  on  wbir  b  tbe  titbh-pi 
wero  foundod.  Tbe  eaufe  of  thiM  tieviation  wan  a  niibjecl 
of  i;oni*id<'ration  among  antrononifrit,  and  it  fieeniM  to  have 
nccnrri'd  |n  i«<>veral  that  it  might  be  due  to  the  action  of 
an  unknown  planet  beyond  Neptune.  Rut  the  problem  of 
flnding  thiM  planet  wuk  one  wliiidt  for  fome  time  no  one 
ventured  to  attack.  In  l>*l(>,  however,  tlu*  deviation''  bad 
bceouiu  HO  wide,  amounting  to  iwu  ininutcM  of  aw,  (hat 
they  attracted  more  attention  than  before,  and  three  attron- 
oinerH  to(^k  uii  (he  probb'ni  of  (racing  them  to  their  cnufc. 
Tbe  firnl  of  (Iicmh  wa-  the  tlliiHlrioiiH  Refuel  of  Konig^licrg, 
who  coinnieneeil  work  about  IHIO  by  making  n  critical  ex- 
amination of  tho  correctncHK  (»f  ISrinvardV  coinputationf, 
and  ^otting  one  of  bin  aKfiHtantj*,  Kh-ining,  at  tbe  work  of 
nniking  a  careful  reduction  of  the  (irecnwich.  I^irif,  and 
KonigKbergobfervfttioni",  Rut  tbe  death  of  Fleming  and  the 
ill  hciilth  (»f  Rel'^el  prevented  tbe  work  from  being  carried 
further.  Mr.  .lolin  (-.  Adams  wan  tlien  a  Ftudent  at  Cam- 
bridge. In  tbe  Hummer  of  ]S|I  be  became  aei-iuainted  with 
the  Htato  of  thin  question  by  reading  a  report  of  Mr.  Airy, 
and  it  occurred  to  hini  that  it  ought  to  be  within  the  power 
of  nnitheuiiitics  to  calculate  tl/e  pohition  and  movements 
of  the  di>Iiirbing  planet  from  the  ob^er\  ed  dcvialiouH  of 
Cranus,  anil  he  determined  to  undertake  (he  problem  an 
8oon  as  hix  Ktudiei*  wouM  permit.  In  the  au(umn  of  ]H-t3 
he  had  ho  far  ndviinced  as  to  have  computed  an  approxi- 
mate orbit  of  the  hypothetical  jilancl.  and  about  the  end 
of  October  of  (lint  year  he  commiiniealcd  the  jiot-ition  of 
the  planet  to  Prof.  Airy,  within  a  degree  and  a  half  of  the 
real  position  of  Neptune.  Hud  an  expert  a.«trononicr 
pointed  a  telescope  of  »ix  inches  aperture  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  swept  for  the  planet,  he 
must  have  recognized  it  by  its  dir^k  after  a  few  minutes'  ex- 
amination. Rut  Prof.  Airy  bad  so  little  confulence  in  the 
prediction  that  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  look  for  tho 
planet.  In  the  mean  time,  a  third  person  entered  the  field. 
This  was  Mr.  V.  .1.  Lcverrier.  then  a  young  man  of  little 
over  thirty,  who  had  proved  hi-  muthemiitical  abifity  by  a 
very  important  paper  on  the  secular  variations  of  the  orbits 
of  the  [)lanets.  In  .Juno.  ISIfl.  he  presented  to  the  Paris 
Acndeniy  of  .Sciences  a  paper  in  which  he  assigned  an  ap- 
proximate position  of  the  pliinct,  agreeing  very  nearly 
with  that  already  found  by  Adams.  After  Airy  heard  this 
he  began  to  consider  the  planet  worth  looking  for,  and  at 
his  suggestion  Prof.  Challis,  director  of  the  Cambridge 
Observatory,  commenced  a  search.  Instead,  however,  of 
trying  to  recognize  the  planet  by  itf"  disk,  he  commenced 
the  work  of  preparing  an  extensive  catalogue  of  the  stars 
in  a  space  of  several  degrees  each  side  of  the  computed 
place  of  the  planet,  which  would  necessarily  occupy  a  eon- 
sideraldc  time.  Meanwhile,  Leverrier  \vas  engaged  in  de- 
termining more  accurate  elements,  tvliich  he  communicated 
to  the  Academy  about  the  end  of  August.  Being  now 
entirely  confnlent  that  tbe  planet  must  be  very  near  the  as- 
signeil  place,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  llalle  of  Rerlin  requesting 
him  to  search  for  it.  iJallc  received  the  letter  on  Scpt.2.t, 
ISIfi,  and  tho  very  same  evening  went  to  the  telescope, 
proceeded  to  compare  the  stars  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
assigned  place  with  a  star-chart  of  that  region  which  had 
just  been  finished.  He  soon  found  a  star  of  the  seventh 
or  eighth  magnitude  which  was  not  on  the  chart,  within  a 
degree  of  the  position  sent  by  Leverrier.  As  it  presented 
a  sensible  disk,  there  could  bo  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it 
was  the  object  sought.  But.  desirous  of  pn»cceding  with 
caution,  he  waited  till  the  following  night,  when  he  found 
that  it  had  actually  changed  its  position  among  (he  stars. 
There  was  no  hmger  any  doubt  of  the  reality  of  tbe  dis- 
covery. After  considerable  discussion  astronomers  in  gen- 
eral agreed  upon  the  name  Neptune  for  the  newly-discov- 
ered planet. 

Subsequent  investigations  of  tho  motions  of  Neptune 
have  been  matlo  almost  entirely  by  American  astronomers. 
The  first  one  in  the  field  was  Scars  C.  Walker,  then  astron- 
omer at  the  Naval  Observatory,  Washington.  He  com- 
puted an  accurate  orbit  of  the  jvlanct  from  all  accessible 
observations,  and  then  proceeded  to  in<iuire  whether  it  had 
not  been  observed  as  a  star  at  some  former  time,  as  Vranus 
had  been.  Computing  the  place  of  the  planet  for  those 
previous  years  in  which  its  path  was  known  to  have  been 
swept  over,  he  found  that  on  May  10,  171>:»,  Lalande  had 
observed  a  star  almost  exactly  on  the  path  of  Neptune, 
which  was  now  missing  from  the  heavens,  and  which  must 
have  been  the  planet.  When  the  news  of  this  discovery 
reached   Europe,  search  was  made  among   the  original 
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manuscripts  of  Lalande,  and  it  was  found  that  the  planet 
had  aU'o  been  observed  on  May  8.  but  finding  the  two  ob- 
servations discordant,  owing  to  the  motion  of  the  planet 
during;  the  interval,  he  had  rejected  his  tirst  observation 
entirely.  These  observations  have  been  very  valuable  in 
fixing  the  orbit  of  the  planet.  This  planet,  which,  so  far  as 
is  yet  known,  is  the  most  remote  from  the  sun  of  all  the 
members  of  the  solar  system,  moves  in  an  orbit  nearly  cir- 
cular, having  an  eccentricity  of  only  0.00872;  yet  on  ac- 
count of  the  vastness  of  the  dimensions  ot  this  orbit,  the 
absolute  eccentricity  in  miles  exceeds  25,000,000.  and  the 
difference  of  its  distances  from  the  sun  in  aphelion  and 
perihelion  is  more  than  50,000,000.  The  inclinatinn  uf  the 
nrbit  to  the  ecliptic  is  1°  47',  and  its  mean  radius  about 
2.74(3.000,000  miles.  The  period  of  revolution  of  the 
pliinct  is  about  Ifi-lf  years,  and  its  diameter  about  ^7,000 
miles.  Its  bulk  is  therefore  more  than  one  hundred  times 
that  of  tlie  earth,  but  its  density  is  so  much  less  (Jth)  that 
it  has  only  about  IG^g^^yths  times  as  greatamass.  (Forthe 
more  exact  statement  of  its  element  see  Solar  System.) 

Neptune  has  a  single  satellite,  discovered  in  1847  by 
Mr.  Lasscl!  of  Liverpool.  Its  period  is  5(/.  2lh.  2m.  AXu., 
and  its  mean  distance  from  the  planet  about  280,000 
miles.  S.  Newcomb. 

Neptune,  post-v.  of  Centre  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  0.,  6  miles 
from  Celina.     Pop.  96. 

Neptu'iiian,  a  name  formerly  given  to  a  school  of  ge- 
ologists who  maintained  that  all  rocks  were  of  aqueous 
origin,  in  opposition  to  the  Plutonic  theory,  that  many 
rocks  were  undoubtedly  of  igneous  origin.  At  a  later  date 
these  terras  were  applied  respectively  to  the  rocks  of  aque- 
ous and  of  igneous  origin. 

N^rac',  town  of  France,  department  of  Lot-et-Garonne, 
on  the  Baise.  has  distilleries,  wool-spinning  factories,  and 
a  trade  in  corn,  hemp,  linen,  etc.     Pop.  7717. 

Nerbucl'da,  a  river  of  Hindostan,  rises  near  Am- 
merakante.  in  lat.  22°  40'  N.  and  Ion.  81°  52'  E.,  crosses 
the  peninsula  with  a  nearly  straight  westward  course  of 
620  miles,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Cambay,  forming  a 
large  estuary.  It  is  a  broad  and  deep  river,  but  its  nav- 
igation is  much  impeded  by  rocks  and  cataracts. 

Ne'reids  [dr.  Nijpei'Se?,  plu.  of  Nrjpetsl,  the  fifty  daugh- 
ters of  the  sea-god  Nereus  by  Doris,  his  wife.  The  an- 
cients regarded  them  as  the  nymphs  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  as  opposed  to  the  Oceanids,  nymphs  of  the  ocean- 
stream  or  outer  sea.  They  were  worshipped  by  mariners, 
and  were  represented  as  beautiful  and  youthful  maidens, 
commonly  nude.  They  arc  sometimes  figured  as  half  wo- 
man and  half  fish,  like  the  mermaids  of  our  later  myths. 
Their  names  are  variously  given. 

Nereids.     See  Sea-Mouse. 

Ne'ri,  de'  (Fii.ippo),  known  in  English  as  St.  Philip 
Ni:ni.  b.  at  Florence.  Italy,  in  July,  1^15;  was  adopted  by 
a  wealthy  uncle  as  his  heir  ;  secretly  went  to  Rome  to  study 
theology  and  canon  law  ;  distributed  his  property  to  the 
poor  15;t8  ;  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  pilgrims 
and  the  destitute  sufi'erers  in  hospitals,  in  which  work  he 
was  associated  with  Ignatius  Loyola;  took  holy  orders 
1551,  and  founded  the  order  of  ''  Priests  of  the  Oratory." 
approved  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1575.  D.  at  Rome  May 
2(5,  1595,  and  was  canonized  1622.  (See  article  Oratory, 
and  Faber's  Spirit  ami  Genius  of  St.  Philip  Keri,  1850.) 

Ncriad',  town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bom- 
bay, stands  in  a  fertile  and  densely-peopled  district,  and 
forms  the  centre  of  an  extensive  tobacco-manufacturing 
industry.    It  is  well  built  and  healthy.    Pop.  about  40,000. 

Ne'ro,  Roman  emperor  from  54  a.  d.  to  68,  b.  at  An- 
tium.  on  the  coast  of  Latium,  Dec.  15,  37  A.  J).,  a  son  of 
Cn.  Diimitius  Ahcnobarbus  and  Agrippina,  a  daughter  of 
(lernianicMis  Cjesar  and  a  sister  to  the  emjtcror  Caligula. 
Jlis  true  name  was  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  but  one  year 
after  his  mother's  marriage  with  her  uncle,  the  emperor 
Claudius,  he  was  adopted  by  him  in  50,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Nero  dlaudius  Caesar  Drusus  (Jermanieus.  In  5.T 
ho  was  married  to  i'laudius's  daughter,  Octavia,  and  on 
Oct.  12,  51,  ho  sucix'cdcd  to  the  imperial  throne  by  the  in- 
trigues of  his  mother,  who  kept  Claudius's  son.  Britanni- 
cus,  concealed  in  the  palace  until  Afranius  Burrhus,  yjr/c- 
fectiin  pnrforin,  had  g<it  Nero  elected  cnij)eror  by  the  pric- 
torian  guard.  The  principal  events  of  his  reign  were  the 
long  war  with  the  Parthians,  successfully  conducted  by 
Domitius  Corbulo;  the  insurrection  of  the  Jews,  ]iut  down 
by  Vespasian;  the  rebellion  in  Britannia  under  lioadicea, 
fluppressed  by  Suetonius  Paulinns;  the  confliigration  in 
July,  64,  by  which  two-thirds  of  the  city  of  Home  was 
burnt  down,  and  of  which  the  people  accused  the  em- 
peror, while  he  accuned  the  Christians,  who  8uffered  for 
It;  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  by  the  cmpemr  on  a  mag- 


nificent scale,  and  especially  the  construction  of  the  new 

imperial  palace,  the  Aurea  Domun,  etc  But  the  personal 
character  of  the  emperor  absorbed  attcntir»n  so  ab^^g- 
lutely  that  all  public  events  which  were  not  immediately 
connected  with  his  person,  and  did  not  serve  to  explain  his 
character,  were  recorded  in  a  confused  manner  or  forgot- 
ten. Even  his  own  time,  which  had  borne  and  educated 
him,  considered  him  a  monster.  The  most  groundless  sus- 
picions and  the  most  unnatural  jealousies — moods  which 
pass  even  through  the  most  ill-regulated  minds  only  as 
fugitive  caprices — settled  in  his  soul,  and  drove  him  to 
actions  which  the  cruelest  tyrants  never  have  committed 
save  in  the  frenzy  of  passion.  He  killed  those  whom  he 
feared.  Britannicus  and  his  own  mother  ;  those  who  in  any 
manner  stood  in  the  way  of  his  whims,  among  whom  were 
his  first  two  wives,  Octavia  and  Poppa^a  Sabina;  and 
at  last  he  killed  everybody  who  attracted  his  attention. 
In  65  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  but  it  fail- 
ed: Seneca,  his  old  tutor,  and  Lucanus  were  sacrificed. 
But  in  68,  when  he  had  just  returned  from  a  journey  in 
Greece,  where  he  had  appeared  as  a  singer  on  the  stage, 
he  was  overwhelmed  by  an  insurrection  in  Gaul.  Spain, 
and  Rome  itself.  He  fled,  and  killed  himself  in  the  house 
of  one  of  his  freedmen,  a  few  miles  from  Rome,  June 
11,  68. 

Nertchinsk',  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  government  of 
Irkootsk,  at  the  junction  of  the  Nerteha  and  the  Shilka. 
It  is  the  centre  of  an  important  mining-district,  yielding 
yearly  2100  pounds  of  gold,  8500  pounds  of  silver,  and 
1.200,000  pounds  of  lead.     Pop.  about  5000. 

Ner'va  (Marcus  Cocceii-s),  Roman  emperor  from  96 
to  98  A.  D.,  b.  at  Narnia,  in  Umbria,  in  ?,2  a.  d.  ;  was 
elected  emperor  by  the  senate  on  the  death  of  Domitian, 
Sept.  18,  96;  carried  through  some  beneficial  reforms  in 
the  administration:  adopted  Ulpius  Trajanus,  commander 
of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  d.  Jan.  2",  98. 

Nerve-Fibre  and  Cell.  See  Histologv,  by  Col. 
Joseph  J.  Woojjwauu.  M.  D.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Nerves  [Gr.  vfvpov,  "nerve"]  are  the  cords  of  commu- 
nication between  the  central  nervous  system  and  the  pe- 
ripheral parts — the  skin,  internal  surfaces,  muscular  ap- 
paratus, organs  of  special  sense.  These  cords  vary  in  di- 
ameter from  a  microscopic  dimension  to  ton  millimStres; 
their  length  also  varies  immensely,  from  a  few  lines  to  two 
feet  and  more.  Every  nerve,  whether  microscopic  or  larger 
in  size,  is  a  compound  structure  made  up  of  nervous  and 
of  connective  tissue.  The  nervous  tissue  constitutes  the 
nerve-fibres,  and  the  connective  tissue  makes  up  the  inter- 
nal and  external  sheaths  of  the  nerves,  envelo]iing  them, 
and  separating  the  bundles  or  fasciculi  of  fibres  in  the 
interior  of  the  nerve.  Nerve-fibres  are  of  two  kinds — such 
as  are  simple  bands  of  nervous  matter,  and  those  which 
are  composed  of  three  parts.  The  former  sort  (so-called 
fibre  of  Reraak,  amyelinic  fibre)  is  found  chiefly  in  the  sym- 
pathetic nervous  system,  appearing  under  the  microscope 
as  simple,  flattened,  ribbon-like  bands  of  nervous  matter, 
bearing  nuclei  at  certain  intervals  (diameter  3  to  6  mmm.). 
These  fibres  are  bound  together  to  form  nerves  by  very 
delicate  connective  tissue  in  relatively  small  amount. 
Nerve-fibres  of  the  second  kind  (so-called  common  or 
myelinic  fibres)  are  composed  of  a  central  round  cord  of 
nervous  matter  (perhaps  analogous  to  the  preceding  kind 
of  fibre),  the  axial  cylinder,  which  extends  uninterruptedly 
from  the  central  nervous  organs  (brain  and  spinal  cord)  to 
peripheral  organs — muscles,  skin,  special  sense  appara- 
tus. About  this  is  a  layer  (relatively  large)  of  fatty  ner- 
vous matter,  the  myeline  or  medulla,  which  we  now  know, 
by  the  researches  of  Prof.  Ranvier  of  Paris,  not  to  be  an 
uninterriiptcd  casing  for  the  axial  cylinder,  as  formerly 
taught,  but  to  be  com])letcIy  interrupted  by  constrictions 
at  intervals  of  about  I  mm.  The  third  part  of  the  mye- 
linic fibre  is  the  membrane  of  Schwann,  a  delicate  tube  of 
homogeneous  tissue  which  encloses  the  myeline,  and  is 
constricted  with  it.  The  membrane  of  Schwann  and  the 
myeline  are  thus  disposed  in  short  segments  around  the 
continuous  axial  cylinder;  and  upon  each  of  these  seg- 
ments is  found  a  nucleus  belonging  to  the  membrane  of 
Scliwann.  The  diameter  of  myelinic  fibres  varies  from  3 
to  16  mmm.  In  the  large  nerves  of  the  extremities  those 
fibres  are  united  into  bundles  by  delicate  connective  tissue, 
and  thrse  bundles  joined  together  to  form  the  nerves;  a 
relatively  thick  and  strong  slioath  of  this  tissue  enclosing 
tlie  entire  nerve.  In  the  connective  tissue  blood-vessels 
run.  and  in  it  there  arn  lymphatic  spaces  in  cituimunica- 
tion  with  the  sub-ararhnoid  space  of  the  sj>inal  cord.  The 
terminal  parts  of  nerves  consist  of  various  forms  derived 
from  the  axial  cylinder.  Such  forms  are  the  terminal 
motor  plates  in  stripecl  muscular  (Ibrcs.  the  sharp  j)nint8 
in  unwtriped  muscular  fibres,  jmints,  knobs,  and  coils  in 
the  skin,  S|>ccial  organs  in  the  tongue,  nose,  eye,  anil  oar. 
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The  hinctioni*  of  norvoH  un»  K«noriil  nnd  Hpceiitl.  An  Kon- 
criil  furiitioMK  or  iM-o|i»rtiuH  ar«  rocoKni'/x-d — (1)  con<liicti- 
bilitv.CJ)  «xritii(>ilit,v.  By  tli«  Inrmor,  mmttttry  liri|injKKi«nH 
iiri!  i-niivcyril  t'tuni  |Kiri|>li»Miil  purtK  tlirouj;li  inirvo-Uhn-n 
tH'iitii|pi'tiilly  t<i  tin-  iiiTVdiis  r-ciiln-^  ;  tlin  H|iiiuil  cnni  uri<l 
hrnin  iini  tliiirt  utV«rtc(|  hv  tin*  r.xtiTiml  world.  Aiziim,fuu- 
duel  inn  hikoH  pliico  in  a  contririigiil  din;rti(fn,  iiiotur  ox- 
ciliitioriH  l)('inj;  t*imt  from  tlio  ncrvoiiM  c<'ntrf!H  t«  ptiripliiiriil 
ii|ii)iiiutii.x  ;  thd  in'tivitv  of  tlic  orj^uniHiii  in  inadr  i-xter- 
nally  nniniri-I.  Kxt-itiiliilily  iw  llu-  i.ro).crfy  wliirh  in-rv('H 
havu  of  iiNU'liiit;  to  iniiiref*f<ioiiM  indr|M'ndvnlI.v  <'f  tlio  iht- 
vouM  (HUiln'rt — a  property  whi{;li,  afltr  H(<'tioii  of  u  iiorvo, 
BurvivrH  for  about  lliroo  dayn  in  tlir  diwlal  portion.  The 
Hpriiiil  func'tionM  of  norvoH  are  Irralcd  of  under  other 
linidinixft.  (Sen  Skvsation.  Kvk.  Iv\it.  'I' ahti:,  el*'.)  NervcM 
are  liiihlu  to  variouH  dir^ouHe.^,  hucIi  aH  inlluiniiiutiun  (non- 
ritiM).  tuniors  (noiiromii),  and  often  ruceivo  injuriojt.  (Heo 
aUu  lliMToroov,)  K.  <'.  SKOt;iN. 

Nrr'vii,  nn  anrient  IJelpii^  rare,  prohahly  of  (lormiinio 
or  Duli'li  f*to('k.  who  dewperatcly  (-piioned  ('a'Har  in  8ovoral 
bloody  wars  {.'>7-''i;  ii.  *\).  Tbeir  cliief  townH  wore  limja- 
viini  (Hiivai)  and  i'mnnrifum  ( Canibrui ). 

Nrrv'oiis  HiscnN'OM,  afTcriionH  of  the  ncrvouH  ny«tom, 
wliiidi  iiro  either  or;;iinic  or  fnm-tional ;  /.  r.  dineanex  pro- 
duced or  ai'e<uupunied  Ii_v  iin  aniitornieal  alteration  wnieh 
eiin  be  recognized  with  the  niikeil  eye  or  the  niieroseopc, 
and  !^ueli  as  are  eaiixed  by  niurbid  states  not  aefroinnanied 
by  imy  sueli  altorntions.  Ft  is.  however,  probable  tliat  in- 
timate eheniieal  ehanj;es,  not  to  bo  recojjnizcd  with  our 
present  ineuns  of  observation,  occur  in  orj^ans  whieli  uro 
"  functioniilly  "  discuscd.  The  {growth  of  pbyoiologicnl 
and  psyebolorrieal  knowled;,'e  in  the  last  few  years  hn** 
caused  nientiil  nlTections  to  be  chissed  with  nervous  dis- 
eases. Besitles  these,  there  are  the  following  principal 
morbid  states  (niuny  of  whieh  are  treated  of  scpanitely  in 
this  work  under  iippropviate  headini;s):  anieniia.  bypcr- 
feniia,  nial-nutrition  of  the  ;i;reiit  nervous  centres  ;  hysteria, 
spinal  irritation,  epilepsy,  chorea.  neural<;ia,  tetanus,  cata- 
lepsy :  innanininlions  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  nerves 
(ami  tbeir  envelopes);  tumors  and  injuries  of  the  same; 
apoplexy.  It  slutuld  bo  borne  in  mind  that  many  nervous 
diseases,  so  called,  are  only  expressions  of  K<^neral  patho- 
logieal  states,  or  sympatbetie  reactions  to  local  morbid 
states  of  non-nervous  organs.  It  has  been  thoupht  that 
certain  nervous  diseases,  such  as  insanity,  hysteria,  epi- 
lepsy, etc.,  bc'eonio  more  freijuent  with  increasing  civiliza- 
tion. This  is  not  fully  established,  and  yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  strains  of  social  life,  the  struggle  for 
existence,  the  enorintius  striving  of  ambition,  the  intem- 
jiorute  use  of  sensual  gratifications,  cause  tlic  above  dis- 
eases in  a  more  or  less  direct  manner.  Nervous  diseases — 
or,  more  exactly  speaking,  the  liability  to  nervous  diseases 
— are  very  easily  transmitted  from  parents  to  tbeir  chil- 
dren, this  being  most  strikingly  shown  in  insanity,  hys- 
teria, epilepsy,  neuralgia,  apoplexy.  An  important  factor 
in  the  develojiment  (  f  nervous  diseases  is  wrong  education, 
the  cultivation  td"  the  mental  powers  during  the  ago  of 
growtli;  not  enough  rest,  and  insufficient  f especially  fatty) 
food  being  allowed.  The  evil  etfccts  of  school  life  are 
seen  in  both  sexes,  though  perhaps  more  often  in  the  fe- 
male. MrnR  lanif  in  corpore  aano  is  not  a  mere  adage,  but 
a  physiological  truth.  E.  C.  Skci'IS. 

Nervous  System.  Pee  CoMPAitATivE  Anatomy,  bj 
PiioK.  Kii\VAni>  \K  ror-i;,  M.  D.,  M.  N,  A.  S.  :  Histology. 
by  Col.  .Iosf.i'H  .?.  Wooi»\vari>.  M.  I>.,  M.  X.  A.  S.  :  and 
Ni:itvi:s,  by  Piior.  K.  C.  SF.f;ri\.  M.  !». 

Nervous  System,  (■aii$;lioiiic.  ?ee  Ganglionic 
NKitvors  SvsTKM,  by  1'uok.  K.  ('.  Skgi'IN.  M.  D. 

Nes'copeck^  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Ijuzeme  co..  Pa.,  on 
the  Susquehanna  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Xescopcck  Creek. 
A  bridge  across  the  river  connects  it  with  Berwick.  Pop. 
9t)S. 

Neshnn'nock,  tp.  of  Lawrence  co..  Pa.     Pop.  11^2. 

Neshko'ro,  ]tost-v.  and  tp.  of  Marquette  co.,  Wis.,  70 
miles  N.  of  Madison.      Pop.  -i;!6. 

Nesho'ba,  county  of  Central  Mississippi.  Area,  57fi 
square  miles.  It  is  undulating  an<l  fertile.  Cotton  nn<l 
corn  are  leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
Pearl  Kivcr.     Cap.  Philadelphia.     Pop.  "439, 

Nesho'noc,  tp.  of  La  Crosse  co..  Wis.     Pop.  8fi0. 

Nc'smith,  tp.  of  Winston  co..  Ala.     Pop.  380. 

Nesmith  (J.amks  AV.).  b.  in  Washington  co..  Mo..  July 
23,  1S20;  removed  in  youth  to  New  Ilanipshire,  in  1S3S  to 
Ohio,  thence  to  Missouri,  and  in  ISi;'.  (o  Oregon;  served  as 
an  othccr  in  Indian  wars  :  was  U.  S.  marshal  for  Oregon 
1853-.').') ;  was  Pemoeratic  V.  S.  Senator  from  Oregon  IStU- 
f-7  :  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1S73.  and  has  held  other 
important  otfiees  in  Oregon. 
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Nc»mith  fJoHM),  b.  In   Londonderry,  N.  II.,  Aufc-  •', 
17U3;  bi)j{tin  hifi  career  with  few  reM<)ijreGfi,  but  beeume  u 
NueeeitHfiil  morehnni  of  New  York  with  hlii  brother  Thoma- 
renioved    in    1H:;|    to    Lowell,   Mukh.,   where   be   bejuini*    l 
prominent  munufiie(ur<'r,  tvii\  e-tute  owner,  and  inventor 
waii  one  of  the  foundiTH  of  Lawrence,  .Ma»'K.  ;  vttit  lii-iitin 
ant-|{overnor  of   MaiiHuehui>ettH    \Ht)2,  and   hcdd   other  itu 
portiint  poHitionn  ;  wiim  iliNtinguinhcd  fur  liborulity  in  ehur 
itable  eauKort,      I>.  Oct.  L>,  1H(1<J. 

Ne»iK,  county  of  Central  Kunnurt.  Aroa,  900  ii«{uarG  miteH. 
It  irt  rolling  and  adapted  to  ft»ck-rniMlnf(.  It  in  watered 
by  Walnut  Crei'k  and  ili  branehcM  and  tbo  Pawnee  fork  of 
the  ArkanMaii  River.      Pop.  'Z. 

NeH'Melrode,  von  (Kakl  Robkrt),  Cot^rT,  b.  I»er.  M. 
I7KII,  at  Lisbon,  whiTf'  liit  fulher  wan  RuMfinn  iitnbiitHndor ; 
entered  very  early  on  a  rliploniiUic  career;  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  oinjjeror  Ab-xander  :  wa"  madf  niini*'ler  of 
foreign  afTairn  in  |H12,  viceehancellor  of  the  einiiire  in 
iMJ'.t,  chancellor  In  |H.|4,  and  ({"^t''""'"*  *be  relndonfi  of 
Russia  with  foreign  powers  to  IK/trt,  when,  after  ^iifiing  tlio 
Peace  of  Paris,  he  retired  int<i  private  life,  and  d.  at  St. 
I'etersburg  Mar.  23,  IH(;2.  Me  pliiyed  a  promim-nl  part  in 
all  the  <lipIomatie  negotiations  which  preceded  and  followed 
the  downfall  t>t  Napoleon  I. ;  adhered  f^tablmrnly  to  the  pol- 
icy of  the  ILdy  Allianec;  wn*"  peaceable,  illiberal,  a  fkilful 
administrator,  a  Mhrewd  negotiator,  very  rich,  and  a  great 
gourmand;  but  he  had  no  ideaK.  and  the  increaxed  iiidu 
once  of  Russia  during  this  period  was  due  to  favorable  cir- 
euinstaneoH  and  the  personal  character  of  Alexander  I.  and 
Nicholas,  rather  than  to  the  talent  of  the  chancellor.  His 
Aufoht'oi/raphtf,  written  in  French,  waH  publii<hcd  after  bis 
^  death. 

I  NCS8»  liOch,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  In- 
vcrnesH,  in  the  valley  <d'  (Jlenniore,  in  23  mile;*  long  and  li 
miles  broad,  and  conimunieateit  with  the  Moray  Frith  by 
the  river  Ness. 

Nes'tor  [Sianap],  the  friend  of  Ilcronloff.  the  aged  hero 
of  the  Greeks  at  the  nicgo  of  Troy,  distinguit^hed  alike 
for  valor,  wisdom,  justice,  and  eloquence:  he  ret'oneiled 
Achilles  and  Agamemnon.  Uo  was  a  native  of  the  Mch- 
senian  Pylos,  and  in  bis  youth  fought  against  the  Ci-n- 
taurs.  In  extreme  ago  he  was  honored  by  those  seeking 
advice  ami  direction  as  though  ho  wore  of  equal  authority 
with  tbo  immortal  gods. 

Nestor,  b.  in  in.'tfi,  entered  the  Petchcrskoi  convent  of 
Kiev,  and  d.  in  IIH.  Ilia  AmntlM  uf  fiunMin,  the  earliest 
bistori(ral  work  in  tbo  Russian  literature,  written  in  tbo 
Old  Slavonian  dialect,  and  commencing  with  tlie  year  S.'i2, 
is  of  great  interest  for  the  history  of  Northern  Europe, 
though  it  has  been  much  interpolated  and  mutilated  by 
later  writers.  The  best  e<lition  of  the  text  is  that  by  Byk- 
koff  (St.  Petersburg,  1K73(.  There  is  a  trnnshition  into 
Latin  by  Miklosiseh  (Vienna,  L'^fiO).  and  into  (ierman  by 
Sehlo/.er,  accompanied  by  commentaries  and  notes  (Got- 
tingcn.  1S02-09). 

Nesto'rians,  a  portion  of  the  Oriental  Church,  adhe- 
rents of  Nestorianism  fdioprosopysm,  two-person-ism),  a 
Christological  theory  which  takes  its  name  from  Nestorius, 
who  WH9  not  its  first  nor  ablest,  hut  became  its  most  re- 
nowned, representative.  I.  Nestorius  was  a  nativeof  (»er- 
manicia  in  Syria,  became  a  pupil  of  Thcodorus  of  .Mopsue^tia 
(393-428),  an<l  fmm  him  received  the  views  characteristic 
of  the  scliool  of  Antioeh  with  which  his  own  name  was  to 
be  identified.  First  a  monk,  then  a  presbyter  in  .\ntioch, 
his  ascetic  piety  and  gifts  as  a  preacher  caused  liim  to  I>e 
chosen  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the  great  calamity  of 
his  life  (428—431).  Like  no  few  of  the  great  hercsiarch?. 
he  began  as  a  zealot  of  orthodoxy  and  as  a  persecutor  of 
heretics.  Thenew  patriarch  ancl  liis  jiresbyter,  .\nastasiuf, 
whom  he  had  brought  with  him.  heani  in  Constantinople 
on  every  hand  the  darling  phra.«e  of  the  school  of  Alexan- 
dria, **  Mary,  mother  of  (Jod  " — a  phrase  which,  except 
with  explanations  and  limitations  which  totally  changed 
its  meaning,  the  extreme  wing  of  the  school  of  Antioeh 
would  not  t  derate.  The  presbyter  (12S)  assailed  this 
phrase  and  the  theology  it  represented.  Proidus,  the  un- 
successful rival  of  Nestorius  for  the  patriarchate,  eagerly 
caught  at  the  opportunity  of  assailing  Nestoriu*!  through 
his  presbyter.  Nestorius  stood  by  .\na?*ta*^ius.  Dorothcus. 
Iho  court-bishop,  pronounced  an  anathema  against  those 
who  should  style  Mary  the  mother  of  (Jod.  At  the  festival 
of  the  Annunciation  (429)  Nestorius  and  Proclus  preached 
in  tho  same  church  against  each  other.  The  monks  and 
people  n>se  in  fury,  renounced  fellowship  with  the  patri- 
arch ("We  have  an  emperor,  but  no  bi«hop"Kand  treated 
him  with  such  insolence  that  in  his  anger  he  bad  the  monk« 
scourged,  and  at  a  local  synod  convened  in  429  anatheu).-\ 
tized  his  opponents  as  Manicha^ans. 

IL  There  entered  now  into  the  conflict  the  most  for- 
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mi-lable  foe  encountered  bv  Nestorius.  This  was  Cyril, 
hishop  of  Alexandria  (412-144).  His  theology  was  an- 
tagonistic to  that  of  Antioch.  and  his  see  was  the  rival  of 
Con=tantino|ile.  Nestorius  afforded  him  the  opening  for 
dealing  one  decisive  blow  against  both  the  objects  of  his 
dislilic"  It  was  a  contest  between  a  great  theologian  and 
a  shallow  popular  orator,  between  a  sagacious,  unscrupu- 
lous man  of  the  world  and  a  mohk  whose  excellencies  and 
defects  showed  the  traces  of  the  passiveness  and  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  cloister.  Worst  of  all  for  Xestorius.  there 
was  a  st.atement,  necessarily  crude  in  certain  aspects,  yet 
in  the  main  strong  and  sharply  defined,  of  the  logical  re- 
sult of  the  dominant  movement  of  the  mind  of  the  Church 
for  ages,  over  against  a  set  of  clumsy  propositions,  which 
never  touch  the  real  question  in  discussion,  but  persist- 
ently misstate  it,  and  whose  precise  force  in  various  re- 
spects is  an  object  of  dispute  to  this  hour.  Cyril  charged 
Nestorius  with  making  two  persons,  of  two  natures,  and 
thus  denying  the  proper  personal  deity  of  Christ,  making 
him  in  one  person  God,  in  another  person  man,  and  not,  as 
he  was  in  truth,  in  one  person,  the  God-man,  so  that  every  act 
and  everv  passion  was  personal,  though  it  were  according 
to  one  or  the  other  nature.  Nestorius  was  charged  with 
teaching  a  moral,  ideal,  voluntary  coiiiiccilon  (avfa<l>sia)  of 
two  persons,  instead  of  the  natural,  real,  and  inseparable 
MiiioK  (enjiris)  of  two  natures  into  one  person.  At  the  synod 
of  Alexandria  (4:!0 1  Cyril  issued  twelve  anathemas,  to  which 
Nestorius  replied  in  the  same  form. 

III.  The  third  (Ecumenical  Council  was  convened  by 
the  desire  of  both  parties  at  Ephesus  ( 131 ).  The  emperor 
Theodosius  II..  who  called  it,  was  friendly  to  Nestorius. 
After  a  delay  of  fifteen  days,  in  consequence  of  the  invol- 
untary detention  of  ,rohn  and  the  other  .Syrian  bishops,  the 
council  proceeded  in  their  absence,  in  a  very  hurried  way, 
to  condemn  and  depose  Nestorius  and  fifty  bishops  who 
sympathized  with  him.  It  acknowledged  the  anathemas 
of  Cyril  as  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Church.  The  delayed 
bishops  held  a  separate  council,  and  made  decisions  re- 
versing all  that  had  been  done  by  the  other.  Nestorius 
voluntarily  retired  to  his  old  cloister.  The  emperor  at- 
tempted to  unite  the  parties  at  the  Council  of  C'halcedon 
(4.32),  but  without  success.  The  deposition  of  Cyril,  Mcm- 
non,  and  Nestorius  had  been  pronounced  in  form  by  the  i 
emperor,  but  only  in  the  case  of  Nestorius  did  it  take  effect. 
The  overthrow  of  Nestorius  made  it  safe  for  Cyril  to  accept 
the  advances  of  the  emperor  toward  a  settlement  of  the 
controversy.  A  formula  was  prepared  by  Thcodoret  (431]) 
which  confessed  that  there  is,  without  confusion,  such  a 
union  of  the  two  natures  in  the  one  Christ  as  to  justify  the 
language  that  Mary  is  the  mother  of  God.  This  was  signed 
by  Cyril  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side  John  of 
Antioch  concurred  in  the  anathema  pronounced  on  Nesto- 
rius. Many  of  the  earnest  men  on  both  sides,  but  especi- 
ally those  of  the  school  of  Antioch,  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  compromise.  The  emperor  urged  it.  Theodoret  yielded 
on  condition  that  he  should  not  be  required  to  sign  the 
condemnation  of  Nestorius.  MoJetius  and  Alexander  con- 
tinued their  resistance,  and  were  deposed.  Nestorius  had 
now  lost  alt  favor  with  the  emperor.  Even  the  poor  shelter 
of  the  cloister  was  denied  him,  and  he  was  hunted  from  one 
place  of  exile  to  another  until  his  death  (440). 

TV.  The  Nestorian  party  did  not,  however,  become  ex- 
tinct. Their  school  at  Edessa,  a  daughter  of  the  school  at 
."Vntioch,  trained  men  for  the  priesthood  of  the  Church  in 
Persia.  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa  (430-457),  was  one  of  its 
gre:it  names.  Thomas  Barsumas,  bishop  of  Nisibis  (435- 
•i^^J)j  labored  to  secure  a  permanent  jilace  for  Nestorianism 
in  Persia.  lie  established  a  ]iatriarchate  in  .Selcucia,  and 
when  the  school  at  Edessa  was  destroyed  by  order  of  Zeno 
(4SU)  ho  founded  a  school  at  Nisibis.  It  was  the  policy  of 
the  Persian  kings  to  foster  the  division  between  their  own 
<_'hristian  subjects  and  the  Christians  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  Ncstorians  established  a  distinct  church  government, 
and  called  themselves  not  Nestori.ans — which  was  the  title 
by  wbii-li  their  enemies  stigmatized  them — but  Chaldco 
Christians,  with  reference  to  their  earlier  home  and  the 
language  wlii<dl  they  employed  in  their  chureli  service. 
At  the  Council  of  Selcucia-'cicsiphon  (4'.I.S-'.I0).  a  state- 
ment of  their  doctrine  and  of  its  divergency  from  what 
claimed  to  bo  orthodox  was  made,  and  the  Church  of  Per- 
sia was  formally  separated,  making  its  doctrinal  basis  the 
assertion  that  Christ  consLsts  of  two  substances,  two  na- 
tures, and  of  two  persons  or  hypostases,  in  one  '*  part- 
Hupo "  of  filiation,  the  natures  continuing  to  subsist 
unchanged,  and  the  i)eraons  also.  The  term  "  jvartsupo  " 
(parsopa)  has  been  tlie  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  dispute, 
as  more  than  any  other  determining  the  orthoiloxy  or  het- 
erodoxy of  the  Nestorians.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  is  fornu^d  from  the  Creek  npotraiTroi:  The  Pesohito- 
.Syriac  uses  it  to  render  that  word  in  its  sense  of  face,  ap- 
pearancc,  outward  appearance,  manifestation  of  proaoncc, 


person  (in  the  popular  sense),  and  in  the  Nestorian  usage 
it  often  corresponds  with  Asseman's  definition  of  it,  "  na- 
ture manifested  to  the  senses."  But  in  connectiiin  with 
"  flliaticm  "  it  seems  to  correspond  very  nearly  with  what 
is  called  ''hypostatical  relation,"  and  would  mean  that 
though  there  are  two  persons  in  Christ,  there  are  not  two 
sonsiiips,  but  that  the  human  derivative  sonshij)  coincides 
so  far  with  the  divine  essential  Sonship  as  to  stand  in  the 
unity  of  the  relniion  of  the  Son,  though  not  in  the  unity 
of  his  jifi-Hon — in  unity  of  the  partsupo,  but  not  in  unity 
of  the  qitomo  (cbauma-hypostasis).  The  metajihysical 
difficulty  running  through  the  entire  Christologicjil  contro- 
versies of  the  ancient  Church  connected  itself  with  the 
identification  or  distinction  of  the  ideas  of  nature  and 
person.  Nestorianism  affirmed  the  concrete  identity  of 
the  two.  (See  Mosophysites,  Monothelites.  See  Weis- 
mann,  H.  N.  J.  /.,  632;  Sehrockh,  A'.  (!.,  xviii.  311;  Bad- 
ger, Neatoriima  and  Iheir  Kitmds  (1852),  ii.  ch.  vi.) 

V.  In  the  sixth  century  Nestorianism  spread  into  Egypt 
and  Arabia.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  we 
find  Nestorians  in  Tartary.  (Sec  Joii.n',  Prester.)  They 
ultimately  established  congregations  in  India  and  China. 
The  Nestorian  patriarch  Zesuzabes  entered  into  a  formal 
compact  first  with  Mohammed,  and  subsequently  with 
Omar.  During  the  Arabian  domination  the  high  places 
of  state  were  open  to  them.  In  the  tenth  century  they 
were  ojipressed,  and  from  that  time  there  has  been  a  de- 
cline in  their  intellectual  and  theological  activity. 

VI.  The  Nestorians  remained  under  one  ecclesiastical 
head  until  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  thirteenth. 
Innocent  IV.  and  Nicholas  IV.  had  made  attem]>ts,  which 
were  not  successful,  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the  Nesto- 
rians with  the  sec  of  Rome.  The  influence  of  Rome,  how- 
ever, was  sufficient  to  divide  them  in  the  choice  of  their 
iazelieh  (the  catholic — their  name  for  their  patri.arch)  in 
1551.  One  party  favored  Sulakas,  who  under  the  name 
of  John  had  been  consecrated  by  Julius  III.  The  others 
adhered  to  Simeon  Barmas.  The  partisans  of  John  went 
over  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  form  the  United  Nesto- 
rians, or,  as  they  are  not  infrequently  named,  giving  them 
the  title  of  the  ancient  undivided  body.  Chaldee  Christians. 
They  number  about  90,000  souls. acknowledge  the  primacy 
of  the  ])ope  and  the  seven  sacraments,  and  observe  the 
ritual  of  the  Greek  Church.  Their  patriarch  lias  his  see 
at  Diarbekr.  The  non-united  Nestorians  acknowledge 
three  sacraments  only,  baptism,  the  Lord's  Sup]jer  (in  both 
kinds  and  without  solitary  masses),  and  ordination.  They 
have  been  styled  for  these  and  other  reasons  "  the  Protest- 
ants of  the  East."  They  have  no  pictures  or  images.  Their 
clergy  are  allowed  to  marry.  They  have  a  population  of 
about  70,000.  The  internal  energy  which  once  marked  the 
Nestorian  churches  has  almost  vanished.  The  Nestorians 
of  India  are  called  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  or  Syrian 
Christians.  Those  on  the  coast  were  brought  into  nominal 
union  with  the  see  of  Rome  in  l.iOO.  These  have  nearly 
100  churches,  a  population  of  about  150.000,  and  a  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Pulingunna.  The  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas  in  the  interior  declined  the  union  with  the  pope, 
and  when  a  renewed  cfl"ort  was  made  in  1053  to  bring  them 
into  it  they  fled  to  the  Ghauts  ami  placed  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  rajah.  They  have  between  sixty  and 
seventy  churches,  and  number  .about  70,000.  The  Nesto- 
rian monks  and  nuns  (discrve  the  rule  of  St.  Anthony. 
Their  centre  is  the  cloister  of  Hormoz.  Their  vows  are 
not  strict.  It  is  possible  to  be  freed  from  them  and  to 
marry.  In  additiim  to  their  religious  duties,  the  monks 
occupy  themselves  with  manual  labor  ;  lay  sisters  provide 
their  .support.  Sonic  of  the  cloisters  have  the  monks  and 
nuns  in  separate  cells,  under  one  roof.  Flesh,  butter,  and 
milk  are  forbidden.  The  costume  of  the  brethren  and  sis- 
ters consists  of  a  black  u|iper  robe  and  skirt.  The  brethren 
wear  a  blue  turbiin,  the  sisters  a  black  veil. 

VII.  Missions  have  been  atlcmjited  by  Americans  among 
the  Nestorians  in  Turkey  and  I'ersia.  Among  the  laborers 
in  this  work  tlie  most  distinguished  has  been  Dr.  Perkins 
since  1S31.  The  Jesuits  arc  charged  with  having  been  at 
the  bottom  of  the  outbreak  in  which  the  Kurds  and  Turks 
waged  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  Nestorians  of 
the"ino«ntain8  in  1843,  and  by  which  the  Protestant  mis- 
sions were  swept  away  in  1840.  Mission  cH'orts  have  since 
been  renewed  wilh  hap|iy  results. 

VIII.  'I'hc  older  lilcraturc  is  given  in  Walch,  lilhl. 
Tlicol.  S'l.;  Winer, //'(111/').,  and  Danz,  Viilr.  ]V.  /I.  (See 
Smith  and  Dwight,  RcKiinhcs  (1833);  Grant's  NcHlnriiins 
(1841);  Wiggers.  ««(,'»(//,•  (1842);  Perkins  (1843);  AVin- 
gard,  I'rr«.  Sliilf  nf  the  Clnin-li  (frcmi  the  Swedish,  IS-l.'i); 

Layard,  iVhirrrh  (1840);  Wnmiill  inirl  her  Seirinur  ill  I'eriin 
(1863);  Vhrisllan  Year-fl<iol.-  (1808);  R.  Anderson.  Hia- 
tnr;/ iif  Mimnim  to  the  Oi-ieiitnl  Chiirrliet  (1873)';  Laurie, 
Dr.  6'ratil  niid  the  Mounlnin  Jfefturianii  (1874).) 

C.  P.  Kracth. 
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NomIs  of   HirilN.     'I'honlaHfi  Avvm,  or  blrrU,  in  comtpio- 

uoii.'ly  •ii.'<liri^uiHlii!ii  Iroiii  nil  oiIkt  ariiintilH  1>y  viiriouH  |>o- 
(!uli!ii'ili<-H  III'  t'oriii,  HlriKiruri*.  iiti'l  iriiiniH-r  nf  lift;.  TIk-hh 
('(iniMiif  In  iiiakd  tlifir  or^iini/iition  iit  urxMi  thv  iiinHl  in- 
ttircsliiit;  jukI  —  with  Hn^  (•\t'ry\\tiu  only  of  lliiit  of  nmri 
liiin-o-ir  -Iho  iiiD.'^t  Ktrikin^  in  itn  woiidci-riil  (k'pti^M  in  ||i(< 
hroful  iloiniiin  ol'nuliin'.  Ami  ol' all  fhi;  IVatiirvri  that  eliu- 
ractiTi'/o  liirrl'life,  iitid  HCfmralo  it  in  iJio  iimimI  iiiarki>'l  innii- 
luT  iViirn  ovrry  iith<T  fnrm  of  vitalizcil  oxlHti-nrc,  llio  mo-*!, 
<Ii-tirixiii«Inri;^  an'  wli:il  w(i  rnU  their  »*'*/<(.  My  tWm  Icrin 
U  to  lio  uii'lfrMtood  iic»t  MUTi'ly  llm  varioiin  wtrucIurrH  cri'ctcfl 
by  lluMiir'clveH,  hut  whatovor  duo  in  iini*d  hy  thorn  to  pro- 
moir  iho  ilovi'InpintMit  of  their  mattircd  *»»■«  or  o^^g".  and  hy 
a  larj^i'  piirtioM  tor  tli"  ti'iiiporary  idiolfrr  of  th<'  yoiinj?  hird 
after  it  lias  lircn  luitelu'd.  Tlin  employment  of  nc-tl!*  in  iini- 
vernal,  am!'  in  a  certain  sonHo  is  a  peimliiirity  Hhared  with 
thetn  hy  no  other  uhijifl. 

Kveiy  female  hird  depoHit«  hor  malnrcd  cgjf  without  any 
npp'ircnt  development  of  its  hidden  germ.  Tlio  denij^n  is 
c)l.\  ions  and  wonlerfnl.  My  means  of  itn  admir:iMo  fiy»- 
lein  of  air-eells  eaeli  hird  is  u'de.  nnder  all  eircnmstanoe!', 
to  avail  ilself  of  tli«  ])Ci!uliar  li;;htne!<s  and  hunyancy  of 
fnuno  which  aro  so  epson'ial  to  its  animal  oiM»notny.  They 
are  necessary  for  its  lli^ht  in  the  air;  they  alono  ean  Hf- 
cure  itH  IVeednni  of  motion  on  hind  or  in  the  water.  Ktiually 
necessary  for  the  continued  exislencn  of  this  class  is  its 
means  of  ahundaiit  and  uninterrupted  reprodut^tion.  In 
the  species  whert?  these  conditions  have  i»cen  incu^mploto, 
ns  in  the  eases  of  tliu  ilodo,  the  great  auk.  ixnd  others, 
the  hirds  have  bt'conic  extinct.  Its  many  exposures  of  life, 
its  numerous  enemies,  and  the  constant  dan;;ers  to  which 
it  is  snlijectod  renilcr  a  Iiir;;i'  propaj^iitinn  necessary  for  its 
preservtitiuu.  Any  luanner  of  reproduction  at  all  resem- 
hliii;;  the  gestation  of  Mammalia  wi>uld  he  wliolly  incom- 
pulihle  with  these  requirements,  and  would  interfere  with 
its  li;;htness  of  hody,  prevent  freedom  of  motion,  hinder 
it  in  proourinjj  necessary  food,  and  thus  render  impossible 
either  its  successful  reproduction  or  even  its  existence. 

The  common  Orfifx  VinjiulminH,  or  quail,  of  Eastern 
North  America  has  l)een  kniiwn  to  have  thirty-six  ogj^s  in 
a  siuijle  nest,  and  even  thou;;h  these  may  have  been  the 
contribution  (if  nmro  tlian  one  female,  such  a  case  strik- 
ingly illustrates  the  peculiar  advantages  of  this  manner  of 
reproiluetiuu,  for  tlio  weight  of  tho  aggregate  product  of 
one  nest  before  maturity  is  many  times  that  of  the  parent. 
To  ]irovi<ie  for  even  a  sini;Io  bird  of  this  numerous  Ibxrk 
by  any  internal  organ  would  lie  inconsistent  witli  its  safety. 
It  is  all  tho  more  apparent  that  to  roar  so  large  a  brood  re- 
quires a  receptacle  wholly  separate  anil  external.  This  ex- 
ternal shelter  wo  call  a  nest,  even  though  it  may  be  nothing 
more  than  the  hare  nude  or  the  flat  hmisotop  on  which  the 
oominnn  nighthawk  {('luinirtUf  pnprtnc)  deposits  its  »'ggs 
with'jut  any  addition  to  or  change  in  (he  original  condi- 
tion of  tho  spot.  Some  nests  are  wonderful  in  their  design 
and  beautiful  in  their  structure.  Others  arc  simple  and 
even  rude  in  form,  and  many  are  an  unchaugeil  place,  suit- 
ahle  in  itself  and  without  additional  adaptation.  Each  is 
complete  in  itself  for  its  purpose. 

Tho  nest,  in  tho  economy  of  the  bird,  corresponds  in  its 
uses  and  its  duties  witli  the  uterine  organs  of  all  mammals 
and  the  marsupial  pouches  of  certain  others.  It  hcconies 
to  tlio  birtl  an  external  organ  for  continuing  the  means  of 
reproduction  distinct  and  separate.  an<I  is  indispensable 
for  tho  proper  development  of  tho  immatur«  young  from 
\\\?.  fir:*t  appearance  of  the  g^rm  in  the  egg  to  a  maturity 
more  or  less  advanced.  This  degree  of  maturity  varies 
immensely,  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  tho  family. 
Tlius,  the  young  ostrich  comes  into  the  world  able  to  shift 
for  itself  froLu  tho  very  shell,  while  the  nearly  blind  and 
naked  offspring  of  the  pigeon  is  so  tender  and  helpless 
that  it  requires  to  he  fed  with  food  prepared  for  its  peculiar 
wants  within  the  inner  organs  of  its  parents.  For  the  ]ires- 
ervation  of  the  q'^^-j^  and  fur  Iho  proper  development  of  tho 
young  germ  there  are  necessary,  besides  this  external  ro- 
ceptaelo  or  nest  in  which  the  eggs  may  be  collected,  |»re- 
scrvod,  and  hatched,  a  certain  amount  of  constant  and  uni- 
form heat.  Kxcept  m  a  very  few — and  these  remarkably 
ahnormal  crises — the  supply  of  warmth  is  generate"!  by 
contact  with  tho  body  of  tho  parent.  In  some  this  is 
aided  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  also  by  the  retlecled 
warmth  of  surrounding  objects.  In  a  few  very  remarkable 
instances  the  necessary  warmth  for  the  hatching  of  the  egg 
is  derived  from  vegetable  decomposition,  and  in  others 
from  the  sun's  rays,  without  any  parental  intervention  ex- 
cept tho  more  deposition  of  the  egg. 

Ingenious  attempts  have  been  made  to  classify  tljo  va- 
rious features  and  peculiarities,  architectural  and  otherwise, 
exhibited  by  ditTeront  birds  in  tho  construction  of  their 
nests  or  in  tlie  substitutes  made  use  of  in  their  stead. 
These  have  been  necessarily  incomplete,  and  only  in  part 
successful.      In  some  respects  tho  grouping  of  these  varia- 


tionK  of  habit  and  design  iir«  nut  without  intoroit,  though 

the  linuH  'if  dJntinct  Huparation  cnnnot  alwayii  ho  widl  df-  i 

lined.      Hirild  uluNNed  uh  "  ground-builderii,"  for  inutunce,  1 

do  not  ulwuyH  build  on  lint  ground,  but  v<ry  many  Kpeciiii, 
whom  natural  initliiietH  wi>uld  tliui<  prompt,  ani  not  unfr* 
quently  taught  by  the  iiineeiirily  ol  ihiit  ixtnilion   to  neitl 
elMOwheru.     Oxas  of  the  moNt  remurkabloof  Iheife  lnRdineeii  i 

In  (hat  of  tho  Ainofiuun  Imrring-gull  { /,rrttM  Smt'i/iatminnua},  j 

which  naturally  makcM  a  Ncatity  noMt  and  deposit-'  itit  ffrjrii 
on  tho  r^round.  .\tter  having  been  from  limetotitni  fl<'»poil'-d 
of  itn  treaMurcft,  it  it<  driven  to  eonntnict  ilii  iiei'l,  with  much 
labor  and  at  groat  inconvenience,  among  the  high  branchen 
of  n  tree.  Again,  ground-birdM  may  br  nlio  what  are 
elasrted  afl  *' minern,"  rtr  **  mound-bnilderH,"  or  may  depuiit 
their  e({gj(  on  tho  ban*  Murfaee,  making  no  nect  whnte\cr. 
"  .MiiHons  "  may  bo  aliio  "cementerrt."    Sonic,  without  being  ; 

"  mincrM  "  in  (ho  exiwrl  senne,  nlwayii  make  uf-  of  cxcava-  I 

tiouM  in  tho  earth*  and  ntheri*.  without  being  thcmHcltt'ii  1 

"  carpenters."  UHually  aeeept  and  make  um;  of  hoIe><  in  lre«i>. 
natural  or  artifieial.  Hom<'  iiro  trt:e  "  puruHitm/'  alwnw 
di-pendent  upon  other  birdu  for  rearing  (heir  ;iuung.  or  are 
only  partially  eo;  and  again  others  are  at  timex  parttully 
parasite)),  and  on  otheroceaKionfl  provide  for  IhempelveK  with 
renmrkablo  ingenuity  and  in  tho  moftt  thorough  manner. 
Tho  liouse-Hparrow  is  a  well-niarkt  d  cane  of  the  lalltr — 
at  times  appropriating  (ho  nests  of  other  birdn.  more  fre- 
quently building  its  own,  and  oceudionally  constructing  an  ' 
elaborate  donie-.>iha)K'd  Ktructuro.  i 

The  "ground-building  bird^,"  including  all  that  occupy 
its  surface  or  p«'netrat«  within  it,  and  tho^e  that  resort  to  I 

high  elifl's  and  to  remote  islainls,  eompri.'-c,  with  more  or  lexi  ' 

exactness,  not  far  from  one-half  of  all  the  several  ppecieii. 
intdudiiig  all  thi>  diving  birds,  nearly  all  the  rwimmcrK,  and 
a  largo  proportion  of  tho  sliore-birds  and  waderv.  The 
ground-breeding  birds  that  build  within  the  earth  arc  scp-  ' 

arated  into  a  group  by  themKelves.  known  as  "miners." 
These  include  both  tho><e  which  dig  out  (heir  own  burrow 
and  those  that  mak(!  use  of  natural  cavities  or  of  holer<  made 
by  other  animals.  I'rominent  among  the  true  "mincre" 
is  the  common  sand-martin  {fuf^fr  ripuritt}.    This  familiar  ! 
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una-mariiii}. 


species,  abundant  in  both  the  old  and  the  new  hemispheres, 
is  foum!  in  large  colonies,  and  excavates  its  burrow  on  the 
steep  face  of  a  sandbank  or  a  gravel-bed.  Its  hole  is 
usually  not  more  than  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  in  depth, 
yet  where  it.<  excavation  has  Itccn  dug  through  a  bed  of 
coarse  gravel,  the  channel  has  !>een  kni>wn  to  be  nine  or  ten 
feet  deep.  Itut  this  ajiparently  inconsistent  action  is  oc- 
countcd  for  by  the  supposition  (hat  the  swallow  digs  on 
until  it  fmtls  a  locality  sufheiently  safe  for  its  nest,  which 
is  not  the  case  where  the  gravel  is  large  and  coarse,  an<l 
liable  to  fall  down  upon  and  break  (he  egg?.  This  bird 
commences  its  excavation,  clinging  with  its  sharp  claws  to 
the  side  of  the  bank,  by  pecking  at  (he  sand  with  its  closed 
hill,  wielding  it  as  a  miner  would  u^e  his  pickaxe.  While 
standing  on  the  outer  edge  of  its  opening  the  swallow  cnn- 
not use  its  claws,  but  after  the  hole  has  !»cen  extended  a  few 
inches,  the  loose  sand  is  removed  !iy  the  mingled  action  of 
the  feet  and  wings.  AVhere  the  firmness  of  the  sand  per- 
mits, (hcse  holes  aro  os  circular  as  if  planned  wi(h  a  pair 
of  compasses.  The  galleries  are  usually  more  or  less  tor 
tuous.  and  arc  at  their  termination  enlarged  into  a  chnmhtr 
in  which  is  placed  a  loose  but  soft  and  warm  nest.  The 
kingfisher  (Ccryfc  n/ryoii)  is  another  typical  miner,  and 
mines  a  long  tortuous  gallery  about  five  feet  in  length, 
which  is  sometimes  wholly  in  one  direction,  but  nsually 
turns  at  a  right  angle  when  at  the  depth  of  three  feet  — 
sometimes  to  the  left,  and  at  others  (o  (he  right :  at  the  end 
of  tho  gallery  it  excavates  a  small  chamber,  in  which  it 
deposits  its  egg^l  on  the  bare  earth.  (!)ccnsionalIy.  if  the 
earth  is  damp,  it  makes  a  small  floor  of  miscellaneous  ma- 
terials. The  common  tork-tailoil  petrel  (  Thafntntdroma 
Leachii)  of  our  coast  is  a  very  interesting  "miner"  of  pe- 
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culiar  habit?.  It  digs  a  winding  and  intricately  tortuous 
burrow,  often  of  great  length,  turning  now  tliif-  way  and 
now  the  other,  and  at  last  causing  its  channel  to  descend 
and  to  double  directly  under  its  first  gallery,  making  a  largv, 
chamber  at  its  terminus,  which  not  uufrequeutly  is  directly 
under  the  opening,  though  separated  from  it  by  the  inter- 
vening floor  of  earth.  It  makes  no  nest,  but  lays  its  single 
egg  on  the  bare  soil.  The  ground  burrowed  by  this  bird  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  an  intense  musky  odor  which  be- 
trays its  presence,  and  indicates  its  locality  (juitc  a  distance. 

The  burrowing  owl  of  North  and  South  America,  though 
able  to  dig  for  itself  when  necessity  compels,  is  u^sually 
a  parasitic  miner.  There  are  two  species,  but  their  habits 
are  identical.  The  northern  species  is  found  AV,  of  the 
Missouri  Valley  from  California  to  Mexico.  It  lives  to- 
gether in  communities,  and  is  often  very  abundant.  It 
takes  possession  of  the  burrows  of  several  species  of  small 
quadru])cds  where  these  offer,  chiefly  occupying  those  of 
the  prairie  dog,  which  exist  in  large  viilagos.  spread  over 
the  country  for  miles  together.  The  owl  lives  in  these  bur- 
rows in  common  with  their  owners,  but  is  supposed  to  be 
an  unfriendly  companion.  In  Texas  it  dwells  in  deserted 
rat-holes,  and  in  Northern  California  in  the  burrows  made 
by  two  large  species  of  ground-squirrel.  In  South  Amer- 
ica, wherever  the  biscada  is  found,  this  owl  makes  use  of 
its  burrows.  In  the  Banda  Oriental,  according  to  Darwin, 
it  depends  upon  its  own  labor,  and  excavates  its  own  bur- 
row on  any  level  spot  of  sandy  soil. 

Another  marked  group  of  birds  which  occupy  the  ground 
are  those  which  usually  construct  no  nest.  In  this  maybe 
included  birds  of  very  different  forms  and  habits.  The 
whip-poor-will  (Antrtjutomus  t-oci/erun)  and  all  the  kindred 
genera,  so  far  as  is  known,  deposit  their  eggs  on  dry  beds  of 
leaves  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  forests  :  the  more  common 
nighthawk  usually  leaves  its  eggs,  that  resemble  pebble- 
stones, on  the  bare  rock,  to  which  in  color  they  are  closely 
assimilated;  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Boston  it  nests  on  the 
flat  roofs  of  stores  and  dwellings.  The  loon  {CohjmhuH  tor- 
quntuH)  chooses  a  receptacle  for  its  egg  on  the  edges  of 
islands  in  fresh-water  lakes,  so  near  the  water  that  if  dis- 
turbed it  can  jilunge  from  its  nest  directly  Into  and  under 
it.  Other  divers,  as  the  auks,  the  penguins,  the  guillemtits, 
nest  in  communities,  using  the  bare  surface  of  rocky  cliff's 
or  crevices  in  the  rocks,  but  make  no  nest.  A  few  of  these, 
like  the  pufllns,  burrow  into  the  ground  in  sandy  places  to 
shelter  themselves  and  their  eggs  from  birds  of  prey  and 
gulls.  The  gulls  and  terns  nest  on  the  ground,  but  differ  in 
regard  to  nest,  some  building  an  elaborate  one,  and  others 
having  hardly  more  than  a  hollow  in  the  bare  sand.  Nearly 
all  the  waders  nest  on  the  ground,  and  all  or  nearly  all 
have  usually  a  mere  depression  in  the  ground.  These  are 
placed  usually  near  marshy  grounds  or  water,  though  the 
plovers  and  a  few  other  kinds  prefer  higher  and  dry  situa- 
tions. The  whole  tribe  of  grebes  nest  on  the  ground,  build- 
ing nests  of  ctjarse  reeds  and  water-plants  near  the  edges 
of  water.  Occasionally  these  are  overtaken  by  floods  and 
float.  This  has  caused  the  impression  that  they  purposely 
build  floating  nests,  but  this  is  not  the  fact.  With  very  few 
exceptions  nearly  all  the  North  American  sparrows  breed 
<m  the  ground.  Ail  the  species  of  the  several  genera  of 
Ammodi'omus,  Jitnco^  Phctrophaues,  Zo  nut  rich  in,  Mcloxpizu, 
etc.,  wilh  only  individual  exceptions,  nest  on  the  ground. 
All  or  nearly  all  the  titlarks,  true  larks,  buntings,  and  sim- 
ilar forms,  the  world  over,  nest  on  the  ground.  A  few  are 
exceptioud.  The  common  house-sparrow  and  all  its  con- 
geners nest  in  various  manners,  but  not  on  the  ground. 
Some  species  exhibit  the  singular  peculiarity  of  always 
nesting  on  the  ground  in  certain  localities,  and  in  other 
regions  as  invarial)ly  building  in  bushes  or  trees  high  above 
it.  Thus,  the  prairie  lark-finch  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
always  nests  on  the  ground.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the  same 
species  usually  nest  in  trees.  The  same  is  noticed  in  the 
black-throated  bunting,  which  at  the  East  nests  on  the 
ground,  but  in  the  Missis9ip]>i  Valley  usually  a  few  feet 
above  it.    All  the  SpizellvE  nest  in  trees  or  bushes  with  one 
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Spizclla  nionticola  (called  tree  sparrow). 


marked  exception.  The  S.  monticoln  always  ncsta  on  the 
ground,  yet  in  books  this  species  is  called  the  tree-sparrow. 

A  few  among  the  slender-billed  oscjnes  always  build  on 
the  ground,  and  some  among  them  nest  indiff'erenlly  on 
the  ground  or  in  ditferent  situations.  The  common  brown 
thrush  of  North  America  {J/arporfiifur/tim  ruj'ns\  is  a  re- 
markable instance  of  this,  in  some  localities  usually  nesting 
upon  the  ground,  and  in  other  districts  always  above  it. 
Titrdits  aliri^  nests  sometimes  on  the  ground,  and  occasion- 
ally in  more  or  less  elevated  situations.  The  robin  red- 
breast { It nhevula  familiar  18)  of  Europe  nests  naturally  on  the 
ground,  but  there  are  many  instances  recorded  of  striking 
deviations  from  these  selections.  In  one  a  pair  of  thej^o 
familiar  birds  built  their  nest  within  the  hollow  of  a  Bible 
that  was  lying  open  on  the  pulpit  of  an  English  church.  It 
was  left  undisturbed,  and  for  several  Sundays  the  birds  sat 
upon  the  eggs  or  fed  the  young  during  the  divine  services. 

Among  our  American  thrushes,  Tnrdun  /iiaceacens,  T. 
PtillfiHi,  Cinclns  MexicaunSf  etc.,  always  nest  on  the  ground. 
All  the  species  of  the  genera  Mifiodioctcs,  Oporornin,  Seiiints, 
Mniotiltu,  Geothfi/pis,  Htlminthernn^  and  Ilehninthophaya, 
except  H.  lacix,  build  on  the  ground.  The  large  family 
of  Deiidroicit,  except  D.  palmnrunif  nest  in  elevated  situa- 
tions, so  far  as  is  known.  Many  ground-i>uilding  birds 
resort  to  means  of  concealment  quite  ingenious  and  inter- 
esting. The  common  quail  and  the  meadow-lark,  and  other 
species,  sink  their  nests  by  the  side  of  a  high  tussock  of 
grass,  and  form  an  archway  over  the  nest  with  the  natural 
growth.  The  common  snow-bird  and  the  savanna-sparrow 
often  build  their  nest  on  the  steep  side  of  an  excavation 
under  a  projecting  sod.  The  song-sparrow  and  the  grass- 
finch  often  construct  a  covered  approach  to  the  nest,  which 
is  hidden  in  high  grass  or  by  bushes.  The  Canada  fly- 
catcher, so  far  as  is  known,  always  selects  a  large  tussock 
of  grass  in  the  midst  of  boggy  and  almost  impassable 
ground,  and  in  this  spot,  almost  sure  to  be  unapproachcd, 
hides  treasures  rarely  found  even  by  the  naturalist. 

The  large  families  of  the  sea-ducks,  swans,  geese,  the 
gulls,  terns,  albatross,  and  all  the  marine  birds  with  hardly 
an  exception,  resort  to  the  ground  to  construct  their  nests. 
A  very  few  build  in  trees,  either  exceptionally  as  individ- 
uals or  as  species.  Wood-ducks  of  all  kinds,  and  several 
of  those  that  frequent  lakes  and  rivers,  nest  in  hollow 
trees.  A  few,  like  the  dusky  duck,  nest  indifferently  on 
trees  or  on  the  ground,  usually  selecting  the  latter.  Sev- 
eral kinds  of  sea-ducks  are  noted  for  adding  to  their  nests 
a  warm  lining  of  the  softest  down  plucked  from  their  own 
breast.  This  is  done  by  the  long-tailed  duck,  by  the  smew, 
by  the  king-duek,  the  Pacific  eider  (.S''<»m/er/<r  V.-nit/ra),  and 
by  the  eijiumon  eider.  Of  these,  however,  the  smew  always 
nests  in  hollow  trees.  OvTing  to  the  commercial  value  and 
importance  of  its  down  the  eider  {SDnntteria  mollisimd)  is 
the  best  known  of  these,  and  is  cherished  and  protected  in 
Iceland  and  on  the  north-western  coast  of  Europe.  It 
usually  constructs  in  the  first  place,  a  rough  platform  nest 
of  various  marine  plants,  both  sexes  working  in  concert, 
])iling  uj)  a  rude  foundation  of  drift.  Over  this  rough  mat- 
tress the  female  spreads  a  bed  of  the  finest  down,  frtcly  and 
liberally  taken  from  her  own  breast.  Sometimes  two  fe- 
males make  use  of  the  same  nest,  each  freely  contributing 
a  supply  of  down.  When  the  nest  is  robbed,  and  the  fe- 
males have  no  more  down  to  supjily,  the  male  bird  con- 
tributes the  needed  protection.  This  is  easily  recognized 
by  its  whiteness.  Each  female  contributes  five  eggs,  and 
where  two  share  together  the  same  nest,  there  are  usually 
ten.  In  islands  on  the  coast  of  Iceland  where  the  eider  has 
been  encouraged  and  protected  for  centuries  it  has  become 
almost  domesticated.  Mr.  V.  W.  Sho])herd,  in  an  account  of 
a  recent  visit  to  that  island,  describes  one  of  these  eider 
settlements  on  the  island  of  Vigr,  on  the  N.  coast.  The 
ducks  and  their  nests  wore  everywhere,  (tn  the  housetops, 
on  every  outbuilding,  on  the  walls,  the  doorstep — in  sliort, 
in  every  conceivable  place.  They  were  so  tame  that  Ihey 
permitted  themselves  to  be  stroked  on  the  nest,  and  even 
to  be  robbed  of  their  eggs,  a  large  juoportion  of  whicli  were 
always  taken.  And  not  only  is  it  eommon  to  find  two  fe- 
male eiders  amicably  occupying  the  same  nest,  but  .Mr. 
Shepherd  also  twice  found  two  pairs*  of  very  difiVrent  species 
making  a  common  use  uf  the  same  nest.  On  nn  island  in 
an  inlami  lake  he  found  a  pair  of  long-tailed  ducks  and  a 
pair  of  scaup-ducks  oceuiiying  one  nest.  Not  only  were 
there  eggs  of  both  species  in  the  nest,  but  both  ducks  wero 
actually  sitting  together  upon  them  in  the  most  friendly 
manner.  On  another  island  in  the  same  lake  a  pair  of 
Barrow's  golden-eye  ducks  and  one  of  the  red-breusted 
merganser  were  using  together  the  same  nest. 

Very  many  shore-birds,  waders,  grebes,  etc..  and  also 
birds  which  nest  on  the  ground  in  swampy  places,  construct 
large  and  elaborate  nests  of  reeds,  rushes,  and  other  watcr- 
])lants  in  a  moist  and  decaying  .state,  chosen  because  of 
their  pliable  conditloD,  aod  not  because  a  moist  nest  is  dc- 


M>|S  (M      lllltl),- 


sired.     Oil    fho  contrary,  notwilhntanrllnf;   llin   prnvalcnt  I  nbnndonoil  when,  owin^  io  ratni  or  floodii,  tboy  bctcome  uf> 

error,  UicHti  uostti  uru  iioL  umlmI  until  Ihi'.y  iiro  >lry,  iiiiiJ  aru  |  dump  llial  tliuy  can  iiu  longer  bo  oc'cupiod.     Hucb  ucitii  a« 
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tionialcria  iiiulU:uiiuiu  (uidcr  duck). 


tliosp  of  tho  willet,  tlio  (grebes,  tho  hiltcrns  are  of  this  do- 
Pcri[itioii.  Vorv  many  »if  our  liind-hirds,  as  llif  son)Cf- 
thnisli,  the  robin,  I'tc,  n!i(>  moist  miitrrials  in  building  tbcir 
Ki'St,  but  only  occupy  it  when  it  has  become  dry.  Tho 
robin   {T.  mifiraloriim)  always  works  from    preference  in 

Fic.  4. 


rainy  weather.  All  or  nearly  all  the  Gallinaj  02cupy  nests 
on  till'  i^round,  sonic  making  a  rude  nest,  others  only  using 
a  hollow  in  tho  earth.  The  wild-turkey  uses  great  precau- 
tion to  conceal  her  nest  alike  from  birds  of  prey  and  prowl- 
ing aniniaU,  and  from  her  own  mate,  hostile  to  liis  own 
j>rogi'ny.  When  forced  to  leave  them  in  si-arch  of  fo4)d. 
slie  covers  her  eggs  with  leaves,  and  if  approache'l  whm 
on  the  nest  tho  faithful  mother  will  die  sooner  tlian  leave 
lier  charge. 

JSy  far  the  most  remarkable  group  of  ground-nesting 
birils  are  the  "  mound-bnihiors  "  of  Australia  and  the  eastern 
archipelagoes  of  Asia,  known  as  the  brush-turkey  in  Aus- 
tralia. All  tho  species  of  this  family  belong  to  the  order 
Megjijjodiidio,  and  arc  all  more  or  less  roinarkable  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  hatching  of  their  eggs  is  cftcctcd.  Tho 
7\tfnjiill(i  Lutfiaiiti  wlien  about  to  deposit  her  eggs  collects 
an  incredible  heap  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  as  tht-ir 


nine  feet  in  diameter  and  three  in  height.  The  Mrtfnjtofliu* 
turnnltin  construct."  large  mounds  of  earth,  often  of  an  iin- 
mcnso  size,  varying  from  twenty  to  i^'isiy  feet  in  circum- 
ference and  from  five  to  fifteen  in  height.  Id  tbci»c  llio 
eggs  arc  carefully  buried  to  tiio  depth  of  six  ftet.  Of  the 
other  species  of  this  singular  family,  dome  merely  drpopit 
their  eggs  in  liolt-s  exraviited  on  the  xeaitbore  to  the  depth 
of  three  feet,  but  nearly  nil  the  members  of  this  faniily  are 
more  unequivocally  monnd-butlders. 

Several  species  belonging  to  dilTercnt  genera  have  been 
grouped  together  in  some  systems  as  "masoni'/'  so  called 
because  they  knead  together,  in  the  nmnner  of  the  house- 
builder,  a  rude  mortar  of  Itmpercd  earth  or  clay.  It  is  not 
a  well-marked  group,  and  all  its  members  might  claim  a 
place  in  other  connections.  Among  thc-^e  French  naturalists 
class  tho  European  nuthatch  (Sittn  Etit',pit>t),  which  is 
properly  a  ''carpenter,"  or  its  parasite,  because,  like  the 
woodpecker,  it  always  nesis  in  boles  in  tree«.  Thit  bird 
contracts  the  entrance  to  its  burrow  by  an  ingenious  pro- 
tection composed  of  earth  or  mud  neatly  kneaded  to- 
gether with  the  skill  <if  the  potter,  and  this  is  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  small  intones.  This  is  use<l  only  at  the 
entrance,  never  within,  no  matter  how  large  the  cavity. 
The  clifT-swallow  (Ifimmio  hiuijiout)  of  North  America 
is  a  true  typical  "  mason,"  building  a  remarkably  sym- 
metrical nest  of  plastic  earth  or  day  by  the  united  and  in- 
dustrious eflorls  of  several  working  in  concert  where  they 
are  in  societies,  sometimes  by  only  the  soliiiiry  pair.  These 
nests  arc  constructed  with  a  wonderful  celerity  by  these  in- 
dustrious artisans.  In  large  colonies  it  is  a  very  interest- 
ing sight  to  witness  the  rapid  cnslruclion  of  one  of  these 
nesis.  a  large  number  working  together,  but  always  under 
the  leadership  of  the  ft  nnile  proprietor  of  the  construction, 
who  very  evidently  directs  all  llu-ir  movements.  The  nur- 
nml  shape  of  the  nest  is  that  of  nn  inverted  retort,  the 
larger  portion  being  attached  to  the  cliff  or  side  of  a  buibl- 
It  is  arched  over  at   the  top,  and  extends  down 


depository,  and  trusts  entirely  to  the  heat  engendered  by   |  front  in  a  covered  passage-way  opi-n  at  the  botluro.    In  the 

wild  state  on  the  sides  of  high  cliffs  the  nest  is  an  claborntc 
and  ingenious  structure,  sheltering  its  inmates  fnmi  the 
weather  and  from  their  enemies.  I'nder  the  shelter  of  man 
all  this  protection  is  not  needed,  and  under  the  eaves  of 
hnrns  and  other  buildings  these  birds  build  a  simplrr, 
easier,  and  equally  safe  nest,  but  always  of  kneaded  earth. 
The  barn-swalbiw  of  America,  the  house-swallnw  of  Eun»pe, 
and  several  other  species  of  Hirundhita  are  also  true  masons. 
Our  own  liiruudu  /loirrorum.  which  once  nested  only  in 
caves  or  uutler  overhanging  cliffs,  now  attaches  its  elaborate 
nnd  curiiuisly  wrought  nest  to  the  sides  of  rafters  in  bnrns, 
under  the  protection  of  their  roof,  nnd  even  to  the  porches 
of  dwellings.  These  are  made  of  the  finest  mason-work, 
arc  put  together  in  the  most  artistic  manner,  piecr  by 
piece,  with  an  order  and  a  regularity  quite  carious.     And 


the  process  of  ileeomposition  for  the  development  of  her 
otVspring.  These  heaps  are  eolleetCil  by  the  joint  labors  of 
several  pairs;  they  are  so  largo  as  frerjtiently  to  contain 
several  cartloads  of  material,  and  are  always  constructed 
in  a  perfectly  pyramidal  furni.  .A.fter  the  heap  has  been 
forme, I.  and  a  siifheient  time  has  intervened  for  the  genera- 
tion of  the  required  heat,  the  eggs  are  deposited  and  buriril 
to  the  dojtih  of  two  or  more  feet.  The  chick  when  produced 
is  fully  feathered,  and  able  to  provide  for  its  own  wants  from 
tho  shell.  The  heat  in  the  centre  of  these  heaps  ranges  as 
high  as  l)j°  F.  Another  of  this  interesting  group  (Ltipnn 
ocel/attt)  deposits  her  eggs  in  mounds  of  sand  alternating 
with  layers  of  dried  leaves  and  grasses.  The  rays  <if  the 
sun,  added  to  the  heat  engendered  by  vecetablo  decompo- 
sition, supply  tho  necessary  warmth.     These  mounds  aro 
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i..ttached  to   the  nest  there  is  often  an  equally  elaborate 

extra  platform  designed  for  the  use  of  the  mate,  on  which 

Fig.  5. 
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Hiruudo  honeurum  (bani-swallowj. 

it  can  sit  when  not  collecting  food,  and  where,  when  the 
young  no  longer  require  the  cover  of  a  parent,  the  latter 
may  stay  and  keep  them  company. 

A  small  but  well-marked  group  of  remarkable  nest-build- 
ers are  by  some  known  as  the  *' carpenters."  Of  these 
the  woodpecker  family  is  the  most  conspicuous.  The  bird 
hollows  in  the  limbs  or  trunks  of  trees,  with  its  sharp 
strong  bill,  deep  excaratioDS  for  its  abode  and  nest,  often 
using  no  other  material  than  the  hollow  wood.  Grouped 
around  the  true  carpenters  are  a  number  of  species  which 
make  use  of  similar  cavities,  but  either  never  or  only 
rarely  construct  them  for  themselves.  The  true  carpenters 
are  restricted  to  a  few  families,  and  of  these  the  wood- 
peckers are  the  most  conspicuous.  The  nuthatches,  the 
wrynecks,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  titmice  belong  to 
this  group.  A  few  others,  the  hnbits  of  which  are  im- 
perfectly known,  such  as  the  remarkable  family  of  toucans, 
whose  singular  large  and  feeble  bill  does  not  favor  the  idea, 
are  also  said  to  excavate  their  nests  in  hollow  trees.  "Wood- 
peckers, all  the  world  over,  are  true  "carpenters."  and  all, 
with  only  individual  exceptions,  cut  out  their  nests  in  wood 
and  bore  into  trees  for  their  food.  Occasionally,  a  few  make 
use  of  natural  hollows,  and  on  the  Western  Plains,  where 
trees  are  wanting,  the  Colapfes  Mexicanus  is  known  to  dig 
into  the  sides  of  cliffs  and  to  make  its  nest  in  the  earth. 
The  ivory-billed  woodpecker,  which  is  our  largest  and  most 
powerful  "carpenter,"  digs  into  the  highest  and  hardest 
trees  of  the  Southern  forests,  chiefly  breeding  in  the  large 
cypresses,  where,  the  pair  working  together,  they  altern- 
ately dig  out  a  capacious  cavity  in  the  living  wood,  which 
is  said  to  be  sometimes  five  feet  in  depth. 

Certain  classes  of  birds  build  what  are  styled  "  platform 
nests."  They  are  found  among  only  a  few  families,  and 
their  character  varies  very  essentially,  some  being  remark- 
ably large  structures,  others  being  of  the  most  frail  de- 
scription. Of  the  one  kind  are  the  huge  platform  structures 
of  eagles — of  the  other,  the  slight  nests  of  the  doves  and 
the  American  cuckoos.  All  or  nearly  all  the  eagles  are  true 
platform-builders,  the  only  exceptions  being  those  that  use 
cliffs  as  substitutes  for  platforms  and  add  little  to  their 
natural  advantages.  Others,  like  our  own  white-headed 
eagle,  when  they  build  in  trees,  construct  large  and  massive 
structures  of  five  or  six  cubic  feet,  ami  almost  as  solid  as 
the  natural  rock-platform  of  the  golden  eagle.  The  nest 
Fig.  G. 


llaliactus  Icucocepbalus  (bald  eagle). 
of  the  martial  eagle  of  Southern  Africa  [Aquila  hrlHrofia)^ 
as  described  by  Vaillant.  is  built  on  the  topsnf  thr-  loftiest 
trees — flat,  construrted  in  the  manner  of  a  bvi-l  \\um\  with- 
out any  perceptible  liulltiw,  and  made  so  firmly  as  t<.  bear 
(he  weight  of  a  man  witlu)ut  jiclding  in  any  part.  Strong 
rafters  of  various  lengths  to  flt  the  space's  between  the 
branches  are  firmly  laid  f(ir  the  founrJation  ;  these  are  inter- 
woven with  Hmiilk-r  Itrancbcs,  bound  strongly  togetlier.  and 
over  these  arc  In-aped  a  fiuantity  (.f  miscellaneous  materials. 
covered  at  the  top  with  a  smooth  Mooring  of  flat  pieces  of 
wood  closely  fitted  together  lik<-niOKaic.  In  striking  contrast 
with  these  are  the  .flight  newts  of  nearly  all  the  <'olninbidfe. 
the  cuckoos,  etc.  These  nre  pbitfornin  of  the  frailest  de- 
scription, niiide  of  a  fr-w  sticks  loosely  laid  together,  and  as 


loosely  crossed  with  other  sticks,  the  whole  so  rudely  made 

as  apparently  not  strong  enough  to  keep  together,  and  not 
suitable  to  preserve  the  egg  from  falling  to  the  ground. 
An  example  is  the  nest  of  the  Carolina  duve.     More  sub- 
Fi<i.  7.  stantial  than  these  are 

the  plattorm  nests  of 
nearly  all  the  differ- 
ent species  of  true  her- 
ons, but  not  equal  to 
those  of  birds  of  prey 
in    size  or    strength, 

„       .,        ,,      ,.         -    ,^      ,-       ■,       ,    and  like  them  having 
ZenaiduraCarolinensis  (Carolina dove).  ^^  ^.^^.j^^.  ^^  ^j^^^^^^- 

sion  in  the  centre.  The  group  of  herons  known  as  bitterns, 
however,  arc  exceptional,  and  usually  nest  on  the  ground. 
A  large  group  of  nest-makers  are  classed  together  by 
Prof.  Rennie  as  "basket-makers."  It  is  not  very  well 
marked,  and  its  members  arc  not  always  distinguishable 
from  other  groups  known  as  "weavers,"  "tailors,"  and 
"felt-makers."  but  it  is  designed  to  include  birds  which, 
like  our  common  mocking-bird,  the  cedar-bird,  the  Bo- 
hemian chatterer,  the  European  bullfinch,  and  others,  con- 
struct a  rude  basketwork  of  sticks,  not  unlike  the  common 
baskets  of  osier.  In  these  arc  placed  more  carefully  woven 
nests  of  softer  materials.  Some  of  these  are  mere  open  bas- 
kets placed  on  a  flat  limb;  others  are  interwoven  with  the 
smaller  twigs  of  a  branch.  The  moeking-bird  builds  as  an 
outer  framework  for  its  nest  a  strung  barricade  of  brambles 
and  thorns,  and  places  within  this  rude  basket  an  elaborate- 
ly woven  structure  made  of  the  finest  roots.     The  common 

Fig.  8. 


Mimus  polyglottus  (mocking-birdj. 

bullfinch  {Pijrrhuhi  ridgaris)  of  Europe  builds  a  typical 
open  basket  placed  on  a  ]ilatform  of  her  own  rearing  of 
birch-twigs,  or  on  a  flat  branch  of  a  spruce  tree  she 
weaves  a  loose  basket  of  flexible,  fibrous  roots.  The  yellow- 
jTj^  9  headed       blackbird 

.=. ^  {Xauthocephdlus  ic' 

tcrocephalus)  exhib- 
its great  ingenuity, 
variety,  and  skill  in 
the  construction  of 
elaborate  basket- 
ILlic  structures.  The 
Turdun  bicolor  of 
Southern  Africa 
unite  in  communi- 
ties to  build  a  huge 
basket-like  struc- 
ture, with  numerous 
Xanthocephalus  icterocejihalus  (yellow-  cells  or  rpartn-cnts 
headed  blackbird).  j^,.  „,^,  ^^_^,^  ^^  ^.^^ 

fercnt  pairs.     These  are  like  an  aggregation  of  smaller  bns- 
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Pitangus  I»(rbi:uius  t 
eateber;, 


kets,  each  a  separate  nest 
with  a  tubular  gallery 
leading  into  it  from  the 
outer  side.  The  number 
of  these  cells  varies  from 
six  to  twenty,  and  over 
all  is  woven  an  inverted 
basket  for  a  roof,  wrought 
of  twigs.  AVc  include 
among  bnsket  -  makers 
the  rcmarkiiblc  nest  of 
the  Jlexiean  fly-catcher 
( I*ilaiitfHH  JfrrbiainiH)^ 
more  striking  for  the  use 
marie  of  it  by  other  and 
iillcr  speciif  lluin  lor 
it<  own  peculiarity  of 
>hiu'ture  and  dispropor- 
tionate size.  This  bird, 
not  larger  than  our  com- 
mon king-bird,  builds  a 
Mexican  fly-  etruetureof  enormous  size, 
sometimea  three  ur  four 
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foot  in  loiiglh  and  about  two  in  broitdtb.  Thu  ouvity  ia  on 
lliii  lo|i  uriil  of  Huitiibli'  Hi/ii.  Tbii  liii|;"  Htrm^turo  in  liiuii(!ly 
iim.li!  ol'  iiKiiiHi^  imili'riul»,  Iwic",  ilriiil  |iliinl»,  Iwtvi'pi,  i^V:. 
Ill  iiH  I'liiiiUx  iiml  ruvitiuM  Hiiiullur  hiriiH  rii'ik  hIh'Iiit,  iiikI 
lire  |>vriiiltli'<l  til  liiiilil  tlioir  owii  iiuHtH  in  |i>niiiii  luid  niirmy, 
tliii  wiiiliki.  [irupriKliir  nl'  tbc  wlmlii  •' driving  fur  oil' 
I'lii-h  IliiiiK  nf  uiiilt  uM<l  Mil  "  in  lli'^  riiriii  id'  buivk,  owl,  or 
olliir  liird  of  |iii-y.  Iml  iii'Vi-r  iiiolisliiiK'  il"  Ii'MiiiiIk  who 
Hoi'k  ulii-lliT  for  Ilii'Mim^lvi-H  iind  oll'H|Mili«  williiii  it*  wiiIIk. 
Tlu^  iniig|)ii!»,  both  ul  Huio|ii>  luid  Aiuoriuii,  build  ii  curiouH 
I'lO.  11. 


Pica  caudata  (magpio). 

basket  barricade  around   their  nest,  evidently  as  shelter 
agJiinst  birds  of  prey. 

The  "  weaving"  birds  construct  nests,  fur  the  most  jiart, 

I'la.  12. 


uioro  or  Iom  pcnuile,  but  of  very  varioua  ilylca  uud  >liii|i«r. 
AinuHK  Ibc!  niont  familiar  of  IbcKC  inny  be  nienlioni'd  11.; 
oreliurd  oriole  mid  the  llulliniore  oriole  of  KiiKlern  Nurib 
Anierieu,  and  llnllockV  oriole  of  Ibe  i'ueibe  eounl.  All  Ibe 
oriobm  are  ilral-uluiiii  weuvvra,  uud  Ibeir  He«t»  |oirliik« 
Hoinuwbiit  uf  Ibu  |ieeuliurlliea  of  lliu  biukut.inukerK  nndilie 
Ho-e.ilb-d  luitor-birdu,  and  uru  nil  eofiN|iicuonii  for  (be 
wonilerlul  nkill  with  wliieli  tiny  are  wrou)(bt,  Iheir  biiinly 
of  defi^n,  iiimI  tile  Hlren)(tb  wilb  wbieb  Ibe  fiiaterinlii  are 
iutriealely  woven  toKeiher.  The  mala  ol  the  orebard  oriole 
ure  beiiiiaidierieul  in  Hba|ie  and  open  ul  the  top;  they  nru 
auapended  Iroiii  Hiniilt  twi^'i  u(  (be  eiiiU  of  branejieii,  while 
the  iniiterialH  of  wbieb  lie  y  are  made  are  woven  and  inter- 
woven lbrou;;li  and  tliioui;b  in  a  niiinner  truly  wonderful, 
and  with  an  iiiueb  iiitrieacy  uud  exaeinea*  u"  if  M'wtd  with 
n  needle.  Taking  one  of  Ibeae  neula  to  pieee«.  WiUoii  found 
that  one  of  the  libreB  of  dry  (;r«»«  of  wbicdi  the  neat  waa 
woven,  and  wbieb  waa  tbiriei  n  ineben  in  lenijlh,  bad  been 
hooked  tbruuKli  and  relumed  no  leioi  than  tbirlyfour 
tiuica.  Thu  uesta  of  both  (be  ItaUiiuore  and  of  lliilluek'a 
Kill,  i:i, 


Vireo  soHlurius  (solitary  vireo). 
oriole  arc  pendulous  and  nearly  eyiindrical  pouchcf.  inter- 
woven tu  aud  ^u.^pcnded  from  the  extremities  uf  baugiog 

Fio.  14. 
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Icterus  Baltimore  ^Baltimore  oriole). 
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branches,  and  constructed  by  the  interweaving  of  the  fila- 
ments of  several  flax-like  plants  into  a  fabric  of  surprising 
strength.  The  nests  of  the  Biiltiiiiore  orioles  arc  woven 
with  incredible  rapidity,  the  bill  of  this  bird  having  curi- 
ously articulated  jaws,  enabling  it  to  interweave  the  mate- 
rials with  a  facility  and  celerity  that  would  seem  almost 
impossible.  The  Vircos,  of  which  there  arc  in  North  America 
sixteen  different  species,  all,  so  far  as  we  know,  construct 
a  curious  pensile  nest,  hemispherical  in  shnpe  and  peculiar 
to  the  genus.  Simpler  in  design  than  the  nests  of  the  Ictcri, 
they  are  still  structures  of  remarkable  beauty  and  ingenuity. 
They  are  wrought  into  the  shape  of  a  deep  cup,  and  are 
usually  suspended  from  the  fork  of  two  twigs,  around  and 
over  which  the  upper  margin  oi'  the  nest  forms  a  continuous 
covering.  AVorkiugdown  from  this  fold,  the  materials  are 
neatly  woven  into  a  hemisphere  truncated  at  the  top.  The 
pensile  grosbeak  of  Africa  {Ptucewi  ort/x)  suspends  a  very 
curious  basket,  woven  of  straw  and  reeds,  from  the  end  of  a 
branch,  usually  over  a  stream  of  water.  This  is  in  shape 
like  an  oblong  bag,  with  the  entrance  from  below.  Within 
and  on  one  side  of  this  is  the  real  nest.  These  birds  build 
in  communities,  according  to  earlier  writers,  of  several  hun- 
dred pairs.  This  is  probably  exaggerated,  as  Pringlc,  the 
African  traveller,  does  not  mention  a  larger  number  than 
twenty  seen  together.  Their  obvious  design  is  to  secure 
the  offspring  from  the  dangers  of  the  weather  and  from 
various  enemies,  such  as  hawks,  snakes,  monkeys,  etc.  The 
entrance  is  always  from  below,  and  is  through  a  long 
cylindrical  gallery  fifteen  inches  in  length,  that  hangs  down 
from  the  spherical  nest  like  the  tube  of  a  chemist's  retort. 
The  bottle-nest  sparrows  of  India  have  nests  of  equal  in- 
genuity and  better  known.  These  are  made  pendent  to 
branches  of  trees  by  small  loops,  and  are  formed  in  a  very 
ingenious  manner  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  long  grass  woven 
together  in  the  shape  of  a  bottle.  These  swing  from  ttie 
ends  of  long  flexible  branches,  and  effectually  secure  their 
inmates  from  harm.  Their  entrance  is  from  below.  Besides 
this  curiously  pensile  nest,  the  male  birds  also  construct  an 
elaborate  covered  roost,  which  is  wrouglit  of  the  same  kind 
of  long,  flexible,  tough  grass.  This  is  a  bottle-shaped  basket, 
Fjg.  15 


Ploceus  Bcngalensis  i, bottle-sparrow). 


having  a  thatched  rooT,  which  covers  a  perch  open  at  the 
bottom  anrl  suspended  from  the  small  end  or  ne.-k  of  the 
bottle.  This  roost  is  occupied  by  the  male,  and  liangs  by 
the  side  of  the  real  nest,  in  which  are  his  mate  and  family. 
The  object  is  protection  from  sun  and  rain,  and  from  vari- 
ous kinds  of  enemies.  Another  remarkable  f^petjicji  of  the 
weaving  grnsbf-aks  (  Lot  in  nurin  of  Iiinn:rns)  greatly  ('-\<m;I 
all  of  t\\t>  family,  at  least  in  the  extent  of  their  workman- 


ship.    They  build  an  enormous  structure,  in  shape  resem- 
bling  an   open   umbrella,   wrought,    in    the   manner   of  a 
KiG.  IG. 
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Ploceus  sncius  (social  weaver). 

thatched  roof,  of  Bushman's  grass  without  any  intermix- 
ture, and  so  completely  woven  as  to  be  impervious  to  rain. 
Under  the  shelter  of  this  canopy  each  pair  build  their  own 
particular  nest,  placed  under  the  eaves.  Each  iudividual 
nest  is  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter:  they  are  all  in  con- 
tact with  one  another  around  the  eaves,  and  eatdi  nest  has 
its  own  individual  aperture  forming  the  entrance. 

The  tailor-bird  of  India,  which  enjoys  a  somcwliat  ex- 
aggerated reputation  for  ingenuity  and  skill,  owing  to 
accounts  now  believed  to  be  more  fanciful  than  rt'al.  is  at 
least  known  to  bend  over  one  end  of  a  leaf  and  to  sew  it 
securely  to  the  stem-end,  and  to  place  its  tiny  nest  in  ihe 
hollow  thus  created.  However  curious  and  ingenious,  this 
is  not  more  remarkable  than  the  contrivances  of  many 
other  less  noted  species.  Thus,  our  own  Northern  blue 
yellow-backed  warbler  {Panda  Am ericaua)  constructs  its 
nest  of  the  long  gray  lichens 
of  our  Northern  forests, 
g  thering  up  and  fastening 
to  ether  in  a  loop  the  long 
1  iging  branches  of  this 
ss  to  make  its  nest,  often 
ng  no  other  nmterial,  and 
this  manner  creating  a 
ry  beautiful  structure,  the 
trance  to  the  cavity  being 
u  lally  on  one  side.  Fvcn 
more  stiikingly  beautiful  is 
the  nest  of  Ihe  yellow- 
tl  roated  warbler  of  th% 
*^  uthern  States  (fJonfraica 
I  uiuica),  of  which  (nir  cut 
1  r  -scnts  a  remarkable  illus- 
tration. Here  the  long  pen- 
dc  it  moss  of  the  Koullicrn 
wamps  is  carried  uj)  and 
f  tcned  in  loops ;  mosses 
tl  ec  foci  in  length  are  fast- 
en d  together  into  a  woven 
lag  of  half  the  original 
1  gth.  In  the  centre  of 
Parula  Americana  (blue  yellow-  ,|,i^  curious  structure,  the 
^^   •'■  natural  appearance  ol' which 

is  unchanged,  i.^  hidden  the  tiny  nest  wrought  of  the  sctftest 
vegetable  down.  The  wdudcr  is  how  such  a  nest  can  ever 
be  discovered  by  human  i^ycs. 

Another  interesting  group,  styled  by  Prof.  Rennie  the 
*'  felt-makers,"  is  distinguislied  not  so  much  by  the  architec- 
tural peculiarities  of  their  nests  as  by  the  rcmarkablo 
changes  they  create  in  the  character  of  the  materials  they 
use.  These  are  included  in  only  a  few  families,  luit  the 
latter  are  individually  vcvy  nuiuerous.  The  group  iiicluiles 
two  kinds,  tlie  true  felt-makers,  who  create  a  com  polite  ma- 
terial, and  those  that  use  only  a  single  material.  There  is, 
however,  very  little  difference  in  the  ajipearance  of  Iho 
product,  and  many  species  iiiditTrri'iitlv  use  a  single  or  a 
c.Hiiposite  felting.'The  {inches  ofbnfh  the  OldandUie  New 
World  are  typieal  felt-makers.  Of  these  the  canary,  the 
several  goldlinehes,  and  tlie  ehaffmches  may  be  mentioned 
as  examples.  Fine  wool,  id' either  vegetable  or  aniimil  ori- 
gin, serves  as  the  base  of  this  felting,  and  with  this  \ariou3 
other  substances,  such  as  mosses,  lichens,  spiders'  webs, 
i  bits  of  cotton,  bark,  etc.,  arc  intermingled,  and  with   won- 
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Doiidroica  dotuinica  (yellow-throalcd  warbler). 

dcrful  exactness  felted  and  compacted  together  into  fv  tex- 
ture apparently  hoinugonrons  and   uniform.     With   some, 


Fringilla  ceek-l)*  iLiuiiliutli). 
these  felted  nests  arc  wholly  composed  of  this  Binglc  mate- 
rial,  as  in  the  nests  of  various  liumming-bird.s  where,  be- 
sides an  external  covering  of  lichen?,  a  means  of  conceal- 
ment rather  tlian  an  essential  part  of  the  nest,  the  whole  is 
made  of  this  one  material.  In  the  nests  of  the  finches  there 
is  always  an  external  franievork.  lilled  nut  ami  lined  with 
felting.     lu  these  greater  strength  is  given  to  the  fabric  by 

Fig.  20. 


binding  tho  wholn  with  utronfc  wiry  mrtnntcB,  AbrouH  rooU, 

clc,  and  i-npei'iiilly  by  biitiliiit;  llti!  iicnt  Oriiily  into  thL'Tork 
by  lwiniit;(  umnun  tint  Iwi^^n  bitiidH  nl  Mrouj^  fidtin^,  Thu 
nt  nt  of  our  {(obJtiiK'h  [('iirtlwlii  trintin)  in  u  Ntrilcing  illim- 
trution.  All  Ihi)  I'oliopliliu  nf  North  America  iitid  the 
Went  Iiidicri  are  Niiperior  rxlt-mukiTM.  Tlifdr  ncrilx  ure 
larf(i;  for  (lin  birdM.  reinfirkaldy  di-ep,  and  with  lliiek  Koft 
wallH  niiide  of  downy  niatrriul",  but  abundantly  strong  l^or 
thu  oecupantit,  wlticb  urr  aiiii/n;(  our  Mmiilli-ftt  n\it'v'u-*.  The 
ncHlH  arc  niodtdH  of  nrehiti-ctural  beuuly  and  xu^vumXy  of 
di'Hign.  Thi*y  art!  dnip  ami  purrr-liki^  in  iihape,  not  pi-n- 
nilr,  but  inl<TWov<*n  with  Nmall  upright  twi((ii,  uounlly  in-ur 
Ihn  (rce-lop,  nWiiyin;;  with  rvcry  brfczr-,  but  th*-  diptb  of 
thi!  cavity  unrl  tliu  nmall  dtainitir  at  (he  opinin((  pr(\  cot 
the  cgtfH  from  rolling  out.  The  blaek-fappcd  ppiTiciiof  St. 
IjUcoh  {f'liintjtliin  mtlamtm)  uncM  iho  liviiij;  tc-ndrili  of  a 
Flo.  2\ 


Polioptila  inelanura. 

wild  vino  as  the  framework  of  its  ncct,  interweaving  with 
th<-m  its  tfoft  felted  uo^t  so  intricatcdy  as  to  render  tbcni  in- 
separable. 

Prof.  Itennio  recognizes  as  a  <Ii»tinct  group  what  ho  callii 
"dcnnc-builders."  but  nearly  all  might  easily  be  ranged  in 
one  of  tho  other  groups.  They  consist  of  a  great  nuuiber 
of  species  and  belong  to  a  variety  of  families,  and  either 
occasionally  or  uniformly  construct  covered  nesis  entrrid 
by  holes  in  their  side;*.  With  many  species  the  domed 
cover  of  their  nest  is  not  a  unif'Tiii  feature.  Tiie  Carolina 
wren  irt  times  builds  a  domed  nest,  and  quite  as  frcqurndy 
constructs  ono  open  at  tho  top.  Tho  goldcn-crowncd  tbrusb 
Fig.  22. 


Carduclis  trlbtis  (goldfinch). 


Sciurus  auroi.i 


cruwijLd  ilirush,  or  oven-bird). 


and  tlic  black  and  white  creeper  ha\  c  almost  always  a  cov- 
ered nest,  yet  both  occasionally  build  without  any  cover. 
The  house-sparrow  usually  has  an  open  nest,  but  also  occa- 
sionally builds  one  with  an  arclied  covering.  In  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  tropical  countries  generally,  domed  nests 
arc  a  predominating  feature,  and  are  undoubtedly  an  in- 
stinctive ])rovision  against  the  violence  of  tropical  rains. 
Travellers  in  South  America  describe  tho  nost  of  a  com- 
mon species  known  locally  as  the  baker-bird,  so  called  be- 
cause it  constructs  a  nest  in  the  form  of  a  baker's  oven. 
This  is  placed  in  the  mo.-^t  e.rposcil  situations,  but  at  a  con- 
siderable hciglit.  The  nest  is  described  as  made  of  tem- 
pered clay,  and  as  having  a  lateral  opening  twice  as  high 
as  wide,  and  in  the  interior  divided  into  two  chambers  by 
a  partition  beginning  at  the  entrance. 

The  Cincltts  Mexir-anun  of  North  America  builds  a  domed 
nest  of  a  very  peculiar  and  striking  character.  It  is  hera- 
ispherieal  in  shape,  of  uniform  contour,  and  usually  built 
on  a  rock  on  the  edge  of  a  nu>untain-strcam.  E.\.ternally, 
it  is  composed  of  green  moss  in  a  living  state,  having 
within  a  ^t^ong.  compactly  built  apartment  arched  over 
and  supported  Ity  twigs,  with  a  cup-like  depression  at  the 
bottom  composed  of  fine  roots  and  twigs  firmly  bound  to- 
gether. These  structures  are  a  little  less  than  a  foot  in  di- 
ameter and  from  six  to  eight  incbca  in  height.     Both  spo- 
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Fig.  2S. 


Cinclus  Mexicauu 

cies  of  c;ictiis-wrons  of  California  and  Cape  St.  Lucas  build 
curious  domed  nests  of  great  size  and  purse-like  in  sliape. 
These  are  composed  of  long  flexible  grasses,  and  are  lined 

Fig.  25. 


Fir..  24, 


Canipvlorlivncluis  aflinis 

(cactu's-wrcnl.  Cistothorus  i,;ilu^tiisviiiarsli-wrcn), 

with  feathers.  Both  species  of  Chlolliorm  build  circular 
domed  nests,  that  of  ('.  ulcllnris  ingeniously  interwoven, 
externally  of  long  wiry  grasses  and  finer  sedges,  lined  with 
soft  vcge'tablc  d.)wn.  That  of  C.  pnlusliin  is  a  stronger 
structure,  built  in  higher  situations  of  coarse  sedges  lirmly 
interwoven  and  cemented  with  mud. 

Another  singular  peculiarity,  found  only  in  species  be- 
longing to  a  few  genera,  is  the  employment  of  eeiiient  like 
secretions  in  the  construction  of  their  nests,  and  these  are 
grouped  together  as '•cementers"  in  certain  systems.  lu 
some  cases  it  is  diflicult  to  determine  whether  the  birds 
generate  their  own  cement  or  make  use  of  adliesive  sub- 
stances that  exist  in  nature.  Thus,  we  find  the  liesis  of 
humming-birds  and  of  several  other  kinds  of  birds  covered 
over  with  a  coating  of  lichens  and  niosse.s,  and  thus  made 
to  resemble  the  mosscovcred  bark  of  the  trees  on  which 
they  are  built,  and  apparently  this  covering  is  linide  to  ail- 
her'e  by  means  of  some  adhesive  cement;  liut  that  this  is 
seiTcleil  by  the  bird  itself  we  do  not  know.  We  infer, 
rather  than  know,  that  certain  swallows  temper  the  earth 
of  which  they  construct  their  nests  with  their  own  adhc- 
sive  accretions.  In  regard  to  other  eases  our  knowledge  is 
more  positive.  The  chimney-swallow  Oisli-ns  its  simple 
cradle  of  twigs  against  the  inner  walls  of  a  hollow  tree  or 
the  inside  of  the  chimney,  and  glues  togetlier,  twig  by 
twig,  the  nest  itself,  by  iiH-ans  of  a  powerful  cement  which 


(water-ouzel). 

it  secretes  from  its  own  throat.  The  edible  nests  of  the 
esculent  swallow  are  without  doubt  constructed  with  the  aid 
of  similar  secretions.  These  nests  are  ap]iarently  made  of 
some  homogeneous  material,  and  this  is  presumed  to  be  the 
product  of  some  glutinous  marine-plants.  It  is  also  sup- 
posed that  this  material  is  prepared  within  the  internal 
organs  of  the  swallow,  but  this,  though  probable,  is  rather 
ii.ujecture  than  ascertained  fact. 

This  article  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference 
lo  the  various  forms  of  parasitic  reproduction  found  among 
birds,  by  means  of  which  they  wholly  avoid  and  throw 
u])on  strangers  the  rearing  of  their  offspring.  Some  are 
•  iiily  parasitic  in  so  far  as  they  appropriate  the  nests  of 
strangers.  Of  these  the  most  take  )iosscssion  of  deserted 
nists  of  other  birds.  Some  only  occasionally  drive  off  the 
rightful  owners  and  possess  themselves  of  their  property. 
A  few  kinds  are  nut  known  to  build  any  nests  of  their  own, 
but  .always  take  possession  of  the  nests  of  others,  and 
therein  deposit  their  eggs  and  rear  their  young.  Of  this 
last  class  is  the  brown  jay  of  Central  America.  A  few  very 
remarkable  parasitic  forms,  like  many  of  the  cuckoos  of 
the  Old  World  and  all  the  Molvlhri  of  America,  after  the 
deposition  of  the  egg  in  the  nests  of  olher  birds,  take  no 
charge  of  their  own  offspring,  but  leave  them  entirely  to 
the  nurture  of  strangers.  T.  M.  Brewer. 

Netawa'ka,  poft-v.  of  .laekson  co..  Kan.,  on  the  (_'en- 
tral  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  K.  It.,  has  a  graded  school, 
2  carriage  manufactories,  1  newspajier,  a  home  for  the 
friendless,  a  Masonic  hall,  a  public  library,  and  a  park, 
Pop.  about  525.  S.  1-.  Uoiikhts.  Ed.  "  Ciiikf." 

Neth'erlaiids,  The  [Dutch,  X<ilcrlnmi,n ;  Fr.  Payn 
C<i«].  kingdom  of  Western  Kurope,  situated  between  lat. 
611°  45'  and  53°  .■i5'  N..  and  between  Ion.  3°  24'  and  7°  12' 
E.,  bounded  W.  and  N.  by  the  North  Sea,  which  forms  two 
large  inlets,  the  Zuvder-Zec  and  Dcdlarl  liay.  K.  by 
tiermanv.  inid  S.  by  lielgium.  comprising  an  area  of  l2,fit<U 
square  iniles,  with  3,71(),U02  inhabitants,  and  consisting  of 
the  following  II  provinces: 

Area.  Populnllon.  Capilnl. 

North  Urabaiit l.iiSO  44:i,U15  l?ois-lc-Duc. 

(ieldi-rlaiul l,»6-l  441,088  Arnbeiin. 

.South  Holland 1,165  721.4114  The  Ilasue. 

North  Holland I,0.i4  610,090  Aiiisterilani. 

Zealand     680  182,365  Mlddlebuig. 

Utrecht 534  170,465  rtreebl. 

Friesland    1,264  307,300  beeuwardcn. 

Ov.rvssel  1,2S2  260,.533  Zwolle. 

<;r(.irini;eu      885  232,739  (ironingen. 

Hienlhe 1,0.11   109,454  j^ssell. 

hiuibiirg 851  227,469  Mnestrieht. 

Its  connection  with  Luxemburg  is  merely  a  dynastic  union, 
the  kin"  of  the  Netherhvnds  being  also  grand  duke  of  Lux- 
emburg, which  countrv  be  received  in  1815  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  .Nassau;  but  tiie  Netherlands  possess  extensive  and 
important  colonies  in  the  East  Indies.  Java,  Madura,  Bali, 
Lonibok,  Tcrnalc,  Amboyna,  Bauda,  Timor,  and  parts  ol 
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Sumatra,  llorneo,  iin<l  ColoboH,  with  n  population  uNtlnintfld 
lit  :!l. lion, DUO ;  iiti'l  in  AniiTiiMi,  Surinam  or  Ifiil'-li  Oijiaini, 
(!uni;i)ii.  St.  KiiftiitiiiH,  Arul))i,  Kdimirt',  St.  Martin,  ami 
Sahu,  with  u  iM»|iiilutinn  eHliiiiati^l  lit  MUt.tlOO.     Tin-  cimiii- 

try    in   I"\v    I    tijil,  iiofl    ruriiiH    tin-  delta  of  tin-    UhiiH-, 

MniiM.'.  hikI  S.h.-l.lt.  \VhiT.(  tim  Hliiiii'  <MiIrrH  tin-  Ni-iIht 
IiiihIh  IrcMfi  (icruiiiny  it  in  a  |iowor!iil  Klr^-ato,  luiK  n  niilo 
hroiul.  lint  after  Hi-mlinK  '«'  the  S.  rho  Wiiiil  and  the  Liu-k, 
which  (M.nnnt  witli  Iho  .Monfc.  nn<l  tn  the  N.  the  VHhehun! 
the  \'eclite.  wliieh  full  into  the  /uv iler- Zee.  it  i|lHii).]iearH 
mnonj;  the  smnlhiinlis  of  the  Ni.rlh  Sen.  The  .Mimik*-  imhI 
SchehtL  ilivi'le  al^'ii  into  dilferent  arinH,  and  ent  up  their 
biinin  intit  n  numher  of  i.-<landr<  ;  indt-i-d  nnother  country  U 
HO  pt'tiulinrly  inti-r.-celeil  hy  rivern  nml  ntnatn.  Of  tin? 
canals,  edn-^trueled  partly  fir  drainnj;e.  partly  fur  conimuni 
catifin.nniy  he  uienti'ined  n*  important  forlrulTtc  the  .North 
Holland  Tunal,  .'ili  miles  lon^,  IJO  U-ft  hroad.  20  feet  deep. 
eonstrueleil  I  HlU-2.'),  Jiml  (M.niK-etinK  AinHlerrlam  with  the 
North  Sell,  and  tlio  Vr)orno  Cannl.  from  Vr.orne  to  Hel- 
voet^luiH,  fhorleninj;  the  outlet  frffUi  Kntterdiim.  Far 
nnuu  important  is  the  Noktii  Ska  Canm,  (wliieh  Koe). 
In  many  cafuM  tlio  river-bottom  in  lii|;her  than  th«  nd- 
joiiiin^j  Hurfuee,  ami  larjjo  tracts  of  Iho  country  lie 
below  l!i<'  level  of  tho  oeeaii.  Alonjj  tlie  sea  the  land 
i.s  in  some  places  proteeted  a^niu^'t  iimndation  by  linen 
of  naturally  formed  wanilbank.-,  the  no-ealk'd  dunen,  but 
in  places  where  no  nuch  sandbanks  exist,  iiml  along 
the  rivers,  it  has  boon  necessary  to  construct  huj;e  diken, 
:i()  feet  hi;;h,  70  feet  broail  at  the  base,  and  built  of 
;;ratiite  brouj^'ht  from  Norway,  or  of  iday,  pi-at.  and  timber. 
Ky  tlier'e  dikes,  whieh  must  be  wjitehed  very  el()Si'!y  <pr  the 
sea  and  the  rivers  whieh  formed  tho  country  will  an;ain  de- 
stroy it.  by  a  th<irouj;h  system  of  canals,  and  by  a  number 
of  injienioiis  and  expensive  liydraulie  wr>rks.  tlie  Xetber- 
landers  have  succeeded  in  reclaitnini;  tlu'  whi)le  delta  ainl 
transformin;;  it  from  a  swamp  tt)  a  hi;;hly  ]irr»duotive  soil. 
There  are  some  tracts  of  waste  land  in  Drcntho  and  Over- 
ysscl.  but  otherwise  the  country  consists  of  fine  meadows 
and  tields.  In  1S70  the  live-stock  comprised  2.'>U,fl.'i  1  horses. 
1, nil. S22  cattle.  'MUt, is;  sheep,  and  :{21t,0JS  hnj;s,  imd  the 
production  of  cheese,  butter,  ami  meat  of  excellent  ijual- 
ity  is  one  of  the  principal  oceu])ations  of  the  ])eople.  Tho 
ticlils  are  j^enerally  divided  inti»  small  h<ddiuj^s  and  cul- 
tivated like  gardens.  Rye,  I)arlcy,  antl  wheat  are  raised, 
but  more  especially  oil-seeds,  lohacco.  hemp,  Hax,  and  vcf^e- 
taliles.  The. cultivation  of  (lowers  and  j;arden-vej;etablc.s 
was  introduced  into  I'jU;;land,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
and  Russia  from  the  Xellierlauds.  The  country  is  natu- 
rally treeless,  but  plantations  are  fre(iucut.  Peat  is  ;;en- 
orally  used  ns  fuel.  The  only  other  mineral  of  special 
importance  fouml  in  the  country  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  clay 
well  adapteil  for  puttcrv.  Of  the  manufactures,  the  most 
colchrated  are  tlu)se  of  linens  (  Uertu«;enboj<ch),  earthen- 
ware (Uolft),  {^in  (Schiodam.  Rotterdam,  and  Weesp)  ;  but 
those  of  paper,  leather,  oil,  sugar,  cottons,  silks,  powder. 
etc.  are  also  very  extensive.  The  motive-power  most  gen- 
erally used  is  the  windmill,  which  forms  a  pniminent  fea- 
ture in  every  Dutch  landscape.  The  tishcries  are  very 
important.  Herring,  cod.  turbot,  ling,  anchovies,  oysters, 
etc.  are  taken  in  the  adjacent  jiarts  of  the  sea.  and  it  is 
estimated  that  about  211.000  families  sujiport  themselves  by 
this  industry.  In  the  ]iresent  century,  however,  tlie  herring 
fisheries  have  declined  somewhat.  Between  the  fnurteentli 
and  sixteenth  centuries  the  herring  shoaled  in  the  Danish 
waters:  afterwards  it  moved  to  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Netherlands ;  now  it  is  found  nn  the  south-western  coast  of 
Norway.  Yet  2.i. 240.1)00  herrings  were  taken  in  ISiH  in  the 
Zuyder-Zee.  The  cr)mmeroo  of  the  country,  at  one  time 
the  most  important  in  tiie  world,  has  also  declined  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  thougli  it  is  still  very  extensive  and 
active.  It  is  principally  carrieil  on  between  the  enlonies 
of  the  country  and  the  coasts  of  the  Raltie.  In  IS71  the 
value  of  imports  amounted  to  5SIJ.SOO.000  florins;  that  of 
exports  to  400,500,000.  In  1S7;'.  the  Dutch  ports  were  en- 
tered by  S7(»2  vessels,  of  2, l)(iS, 404  tons  burden,  and  cleared 
by  S70.').  of  .'i.02W,('i4r)  tons  burden.  Tn  1S74  tho  mercantile 
marine  of  tlie  cmintry  comprised  ISOt  vessels,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  4i)5.2SJ.  The  interior  traffic  is  carrieil  on  to  a 
great  extent  on  waterways,  and  in  1850  no  less  than  ri(^S4 
vessels  were  inhabited  by  families.  The  general  aspect  of 
the  ci>uiitry  is  one  of  comfort  and  happiness.  The  inhab- 
itants, of  whom  l.!)5(),S52  are  Dutch  Reformed.  I.:'.07,7(i5 
Roman  Catholics.  107.12:1  Christian  Reformed.  t>l.l7S  Jews, 
U,227  Mennonitcs,  etc.,  are  characterized  by  industry, 
cautiousness,  perseverance,  frugality,  the  utmost  cleanli- 
ness, and  a  certain  sedatcuess  of  manners.  There  is  great 
wealth  antong  them,  and  it  is  well  diffused.  The  same  may 
be  saiil  of  their  intellectual  fortune.  The  three  universi- 
ties of  Leyden.  I'trecbt.  and  (Jroningen  are  celebrated  in- 
stitutions, and  the  part  which  Dutch  scholars  have  played 
in   tho  development  of  modern  civiliiation  is  very  con- 


uplououii.  At  the  Mame  timo.  th«  miutii  of  tho  people  li 
bettor  in^itrurted  tn  lb)»  NetberhmdM  thnri  in  tiny  olber 
Kuropeun  country.  There  i>t  u  p<tiindihg  urriiy  of  ('(2,0(iO 
men;  tito  navy  coinprlicN  Hi  NteuiiierM,  I'i  uniting  ve-r-td", 
and  70  gunboalfi,  carrying  77.1  giinf<  and  nianiietl  hy  t'^-^'t 
men.  In  IK71  tho  public  debt  unniuiiterl  to  '.l.':7,o;.'n,07i> 
MorinH;.tlio  reeeipt"  lo  '.l.'!,7 12,1  I't :  the  expendituroH  to 
lllO,2i:t,llSO.  The  receipt H  from  iheeobintOM  were  12t/JUK,r»:i2 
llorins,  tho  expendiluroi  1 1  l,7lU..'i2H. 

K'tHtfmttji-  nml  Li'tcratiirr.      (He©    UVTrAI    LAXOt'AfJK   AHU 

LiTKIUTI'Mf'..) 

Ilinlnnf. — The  Netherlands  or  Low  f'oiinlrie*  denoted, 
when  tirftt  npoken  of  in  history,  the  whole  plain  exti-nding 
fr(nn  the  foot  of  llm  Vooge-  and  the  .\rdennet  lo  the  North 
Sea,  and  eom|iri''ed  not  only  the  pre-ent  kingdom  of  tho 
NelherlandH,  bat  alHo  Itetgiiim  and  the  norlberntnoft  partfl 
of  Kraneo.  It  was  inhrtbited  by  three  diFitinct  though 
kindred  tribei<— the  Ficihianh  (whieh  nee)  to  llie  N.,  Iho 
Ratavian^,  of  tiernianie  p>toek,  in  the  eenire,  and  the  Relgip, 
<if  lJalli<'^  Mlock,  to  the  S.  The  Ridgo-  were  p>iibjugated  by 
i'u'sar;  the  ItatavianH  were  at  (ir-'t  allien  of  Rome,  but 
after  the  unsnccessful  attempt  of  rhiudius  CiviliH  in  67 
A.  n.  to  unite  the  Itatavian  eonininnitieM  into  an  orgnni/.<rd 
empire,  they  too  were  con)|Uf'red  by  the  Roman «« :  the 
]''rir<ians  f<uhniit(ed  after  repeated  defeal«  an<l  rebellion^. 
In  •'157  the  Ratavians  are  Mpoken  of  ar*  forming  part  of  iho 
Ronian  army  in  the  battle  of  Strasbourg  ngaiuNl  the  <icr- 
mans,  and  ax  displaying  great  valor.  Rut  after  thin  time 
their  name  disappears  from  history.  Tho  Rolgie  gave  way 
to  the  l-'rankx;  the  Saxons  puMhed  onwards  from  tlielv; 
new  though  kindrcl  tribes  look  pof-fcssion  of  tho  noil;  only 
the  Frisians  witb^tood.  On  the  ci'lahlixhment  of  the  great 
Frankish  empire  under  the  Carlovingians  iho  whole  plain 
was  ineorporaled  and  the  population  ehri-tianized.  Rut 
by  the  division  of  the  empire  o(  Charlemagne  the  country 
was  divided,  the  southern  part  falling  to  France,  the  cen- 
tral to  Lothringia,  and  tho  northern  to  (iermany.  and  for 
conturioft  the  different  parts  followed  the  diffcreni  de(«linie» 
of  the  main  bodies  to  whit  h  Ihey  belonged.  Meanwhile, 
the  feudal  system  gr.t  a  foothold  in  the  country.  Duke- 
doms, Rrahant,  J^imburg,  Luxemburg;  counlships.  .Arlois, 
Flanders,  Holland;  bishopric!*,  Mechlin,  Utreeht,  etc..  wero 
formed,  and  tho  remote  position  of  the  country  made  tho 
feudal  lords  more  independent  of  the  royal  or  imperial 
power  here  than  anywhere  else.  On  tho  other  hand,  tho 
situation  on  tho  ocean  and  the  mouths  of  three  great  rivers 
invited  to  commerce,  and  alongside  tho  feudal  lord^hipH 
nourishing  cities  grew  up  and  surrounded  themselves  %rith 
strong  fortitieations.  Ry  a  marriage  tho  countship  of 
Fhinrlers  became  united  to  Rurgundy  in  RJSl.  iin<l  t*ubse- 
quently  the  Rurgunclian  dukes  succeeded,  partly  by  force, 
partly  by  craft,  in  gaining  possession  of  the  whole  country, 
which  they  governed  well.  Ry  another  marriage  the 
Netherlamis,  with  tho  other  Rurgundian  dominions,  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Ilapsburg  in  1477.  and 
Charles  V.  to4(k  a  great  interest  in  the  development  of 
Dutch  industry  and  commerce.  Ry  the  division  of  hid 
empire  between  .Austria  and  Spain  the  Netherlands  fell  to 
Spain,  and  it  was  a  good  eonsetpience  of  this  combination, 
so  fatal  in  other  respects,  that  ihe  Dutch  retained  iheir 
fiill  share  in  the  new  commerce  which  was  opened  uii  by 
the  discovery  of  America  ami  Ihe  eslablishmeni  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Fast  Indies.  On  the  whole,  it  wa.<* 
nut  so  much  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  which 
clasiied  as  the  different  eharaeler  of  the  people  and  its 
ruler.  The  Reformation  had  maile  a  deep  imjiression 
and  spread  widely  in  the  Netherlands,  and  Philip  II. 
delermined  to  root  it  out.  The  result  was  a  war  which 
lasted  over  eighty  years  (1500-ir>4S),  and  ended  with 
the  humiliation,  not  to  say  the  ruin,  of  Spain,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Netherlands  as  one  of  the  princi- 
pal powers  of  Kurope.  The  salient  j^oints  of  this  struggle 
wore  the  formation  at  I'trccht  (.Ian.  2:i.  1570)  of  a  union 
between  the  seven  northern  provinces,  Holland.  Zealand. 
Ulrecht,  Friesland.  (Jroningen,  Overyssel.  and  tlelderlanJ, 
and  the  recognition  by  Spain  of  this  union  by  (he  armis- 
tice of  twelve  years  concluded  in  D'.O'.t.  (  For  further  <letails 
see  the  articles  on  Makuaukt  ok  !V\uma,  Ai.va,  tmk  Dike 
OK,  John  (Don)  ok  Aistuia.  Faknj^k  (ALEXANnrn;.  Ihe 
Spanish  governors,  and  William  of  Nassat  and  MArniCE 
OK  Nassat.  the  Dutch  leadors.l  Ry  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia (Di4S)  the  independence  «if  the  republic  of  the  Tniled 
Provinces  was  formally  acknowledged,  while  the  southern 
provinces,  nearly  corresponding  to  the  present  kingihnu  of 
Relgium.  remained  with  Spain  and  wilhin  the  Roman  Calh- 
oHe  Church.  The  prosperity  of  the  young  stale  was  pro- 
digious. For  about  a  century  it  was  absolule  master  of  the 
sea.  It  crushed  the  Spaniards  and  aennire»l  possessions 
in  America  and  the  East  Indies.  It  checked  Ihe  Portu- 
guese and  kept  down  the  Knglish.  Af^er  the  bailie  of 
Quodwin  Sands  (Nov.  2«,  1662)  its  admiml.  Van  Tromp, 
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paraded  a  broom  at  his  masthead  along  the  English  coast 
as  a  token  that  he  had  swept  the  Channel,  and  in  June, 
1607,  De  Ruvter  sailed  up  the  Thames  and  blockaded  the 
port  of  London.     In  the  Baltic  also  the  Netherlands  be- 
came perfect  masters  by  tlie  Peace  of  Copenhagen  (IfiGO), 
by  which  the  Swedes  held  the  one  coast  of  the  Sound  and 
the  Danes  the  other,  thus  leaving  the  course  tolerably  easy 
for  the  Dutch  :  and  at  the  same  time  that  they  actually 
held  in  their  hands  the  commerce  of  the  world,  their  achieve- 
ments in  science  (philology,  theology,  natural  jihilosophy) 
and  art  (painting)  gained  the  admiration  of  all   Europe. 
Their  resistance  to  the  arrogance  of  Louis  XIV.  was  their 
greatest  glory.  (Details  of  this  contest  will  be  found  in  the 
articles  on  LonsXIV.,  AVilliam  of  A'assau,  Tuhennk,  etc.) 
After  that  period  the  importance  of  the  republic  gradually 
decreased,  not  because  its  activity  and  prosperity  really 
declined,  but  siftiply  because  it  was  superseded  by  England; 
and  when  in  1782,  led  by  jealousy  and  considering  the  op- 
portunity good  on  account  of  the  American  Revolution,  it 
declared  war  against  England,  its  maritime  supremacy  re- 
ceived a  final  blow  from  which  it  never  recovered.     Mean- 
while, two  ])arties  had  developed  in  the  interior  politics  of 
the  state — one  not  unwilling  to  raise  the  office  of  the  stadt- 
holder  into  royalty  and  make  it  hereditary  in  the  family 
of  Orange-Xassau,  while  the  other,  the  so-called  "patriots," 
strove  to  abolish  it  altogether  and  establish  a  pure  republic. 
When  in  the  winter  of  1794-95  the  French  army,  after  con- 
quering the  Spanish  Netherlands,  entered  the  territory  of 
the  United  Provinces,  it  was  hailed  by  the  patriots;  the 
stadtholder.  William  V..  fled  to  England,  and  the  Batavian 
republic  was  proclaimed  May  16,  1795.     The  country  paid 
dear,  however,  for  its  new  constitution,  which,  moreover, 
was  changed  several  times  according  to  the  whims  of  Na- 
poleon.    In  1S06  the  Netherlands  was  made  a  kingdom 
under    Louis    Bonaparte   (the    kingdom   of   Holland);    in 
1810  it  was  incorporated  with    France.     Meanwhile,  the 
state  of  its  finances  had  become  nearly  desperate.     The 
Congress  of  Vienna  established  the   kingdom  of  Holland 
once    more,    gave    the    crown    to    the    house    of    Orange- 
Nassau,  and  joined  the  former  Spanish  Netherlands  with 
it.     But  this  last  measure  proved  a  new  source  of  trouble. 
The  southern  provinces  were  agricultural,  Roman   Cath- 
olic,   and    French    or    Flemish    speaking.      The    discrep- 
ancy   between    the  two  parts  of   the  new    state,    both    in 
political  interests  and  in  national  character,  was  so  palpa- 
ble that  when  in  1830  the  southern  provinces  rose  into  re- 
bellion the  great  powers  of  Europe  immediately  consented 
to  the  separation,  and  the  kingdom  of  Bklcium  (which 
see)  was  erected,  though  not  until  much  blood  and  more 
money  were  squandered   by  the  attempts  of  the   king  of 
Holland  at  maintaining  his  government.     The  revolution- 
ary movement  of  184S  finally  occasioned  some  change  in  a 
liberal  direction  in  the  constitution,  but  since  that  period 
the  country  has  been  quiet,  prosperous  and  progressing. 
(See    Bilderdijk,    Gf.Ht-hicdcnh    des  Vadcrlands    (12    vols., 
I8.'i2-39) ;  Motley,  The  IHhp  of  the  Dutch  RcpuhHc  (3  vols., 
185(i) :     The   Hinton/   of   the    United    NethcHands    (4  vols., 
1860-67);    The  Life   and   Death   of   John  of  Banieveld  (2 
vols.,  1874).)  Clemens  Petersen. 

Neth'er  Prov'idence,  tp.  of  Delaware  cc,  Pa.  Pop. 
1418.  * 

\ets  are  m.ade  simply  by  the  aid  of  a  flat  piece  of  wood 
and  a  needle  with  two  eyes,  and  a  notch  at  each  end.  The 
strings  are  wound  from  end  to  end  of  the  needle,  the 
notches  preventinji;  the  twine  from  slipping  as  it  is  slowly 
looped  and  knotted  around  the  flat  piece  of  worxl.  The 
process  of  netmaking  is  thus  very  simi»le,  but  tedious  and 
slow.  In  1SI)2  the  French  government  awarded  a  jirize  of 
10,000  francs  to  M.  Buron  for  an  automatic  macdiino  to 
make  nets,  but  the  machine  does  not  ap]>ear  to  have  come 
into  practical  use.  In  1820,  Mr.  .Tames  PjUerson  of  Mus- 
selburgh, near  Edinburgh,  invented  a  net-loom,  and  in  this 
place  a  netmaking  establishment  now  runs  300  of  these 
looms,  somewhat  modified  and  perfected. 

Nettemcnt'  (.\LFnEn  FriANrois),  b.  at  Paris  .luly  22, 
1805:  became  a  frequent  contributor  to  various  papers 
ami  periodicals  of  crilical  and  literary  sketches  written 
from  a  Icgitimistic  standpcdnt;  founded  in  1848  f/Ojjinion 
publique,  which  was  suppressed  after  the  vuup  d'etat  in 
1852;  concentrated  himself  on  larger  historical  works — 
IIiHtoire  dr.  (a  Litt^ratare  franf;ain€  kohh  la  Iii>t/a}ttf  dc 
Jnillct  (2  vols.,  1854).  J/intoirc  dc  la  Couf/ut'tr  d'Al'/cr 
(1850),  lliMtmrc  de  la  JicHlatiration  (8  vols.,  1800-72),  and 
d.  at  Paris,  Nov.  15,  1809. 

Net'tle  [Ang.-Sax.,  netclc],  a  popular  name  for  many 
plants,  moHtly  covered  more  or  loss  densely  with  poisonous 
Htinging  hairs.  They  helong  to  the  order  Urticacea*.  and 
mostly  to  the  genus  Urtir.a.  The  species  are  very  nutncr- 
ouH,  and  many  arc  tropical,  some  r)f  the  latter  having  se- 
vere and  even  dauu'crous  stinging  powers.     The  stalks  of 


some  kinds  abound  in  a  strong  fibre,  which,  especially  in 
Asia,  has  a  considerable  use  in   the  arts.      The  common 
nettle-fibre  is  employed  like  hemp  in  Italy.     This  species 
(Urtica  dioira)  is  naturalized  in  the   U.  S.  from   Europe. 
Its    young  shoots  make  an  excellent  potherb,  and  when 
older  are   sometimes  put   into   beer.     The   nujst   common 
stinging  nettles  of  the  Eastern  U.  S.  are,  besides  the  above, 
the   U.  urriin,  also  European.  U.  chamitdn/o'idrn,  ropifuta, 
and  (p-aeilis,  and  Laportca   CnnndrnHtH,  which  last  is  re- 
ported to  yield  a  good  fibre.     The  false  nettle  of  the  U.  S. 
is  Bcehinerift  c//fiudrica,  a  stingless  herb.     The  so-called 
Dkad-Nettle  (which  see)  is  not  a  nettle  .at  all.     In  the 
East  Indies  the  Neilgherry  nettle,  Oimrdinia  LiHchennuhii, 
one  of  the  most  actively  stinging  of  the  true  nettles,  yields 
an  excellent  fibre,  which  brings  a  high  price  in  England. 
Nettle  Creek,  tp.  of  Orundy  eo.,  III.     Pop.  916. 
Nettle  Creek,  tp.  of  Randolph  cc,  Ind.     Pop.  1459. 
Nettie-Rash,  or  Hives  [Lat.  urtic(n-in'\,  consists  of 
elevati(»ns  of  the  skin  of  the  size  of  a  pea  or  bean  or  larger. 
These  elevations  are  usually  white,  or  white  with  a  red 
centre,  or  white  with  a  red  margin,  or  red,  or  white  with 
a  small  vesicle  in  the  centre.     The  disease  is  of  an  acute 
character;  the  elevations  spring  up  quite  suddenly,  and 
disappear  after  hours  or  days.     Frequently  they  return  ; 
some  people  do  not  get  rid  of  the  predisposition  to  them 
for  many  ^years.     They  return  in  irregular,  sometimes  in 
regular  intervals,  daily  or  every  two  days,  without,  how- 
ever, having  anything  in  common  with  intermittent  fever. 
The  anatomical  condition  of  the  skin  is  that  of  an  inflam- 
mation with  eff'usion.     The  cause  of  this  is  cither  external 
or  internal.     External  causes  arc  the  contact  with  nettles, 
the  influence  of  insects,  a  hot  bath,  the  sun,  me;-hanical 
and  chemical  influences  of  different  character.     In  predis- 
posed persons  gentle  pressure  with  the  finger,  or  friction, 
or  irritation  by  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  an  indifferent 
medicine,  is  sufficient  to  produce  it.     Internal  causes  are 
such  as  irritate  the   nerves  of  the  digestive  organs,  the 
genito-urinary  organs,  or   the    blood-vessels,  certain    ar- 
ticles of  food,  such  as  champagne,  beer,  sausage,  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  currants,  oysters;  medicines,  such  as 
quinine  or  cod-liver  oil.     The  recurrence  of  menstruation, 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  womb,  are  causes  which 
are  frequently  observed.     Now  and  then  nettle-rash  can 
be  traced  to  no  cause,  and  in  such  cases  a  general  irrita- 
bility of  the  nervous  system  must  be  assumed  to  produce 
it.     Not  infrequently,  therefore,  it  sets  in  with  fever,  some- 
times with  a  chill,  always  with  burning  and  itching.     The 
treatment  is  simple,  but  not  always  efficient.     Locally,  the 
use  of  glycerine,  eold-cream,  mild  solutions  of  carbolic  acid 
in  water  (1  or  2  :  100),  salt-water  bathing  will  relieve  the 
itching.    The  diet  must  be  regulated — no  coffee,  spice,  beer, 
not  much  meat.     The  stomach   must  be  improved  by  al- 
terative treatment  or  bismuth  or  muriatic  acid,  according 
to  circumstances.     Mild  purgatives  will  be  beneficial — in 
very  bad  cases  now  and  then  an  emetic.     Insects  must  be 
removed  and  menstruation   regulated.     In   chronic  cases 
arsenic  has  been  given  with  but  little  effect.     When  a  par- 
alytic condition  of  the  nerves  of  the  blood-vessels  is  the 
cause,  a  physician  may  feel  induced  to  give  quinine  or 
ergot.  A.  Jacobi. 

Net'tleton  (Asahel).  I>.  D..  b.  at  North  Killingworth, 
Conn..  Apr.  21,  1783;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1809; 
studied  theology  at  New  Haven ;  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1811,  and  ordained  in  the  Congregational  denomination 
in  1817.  Declining  al!  oR"ers  of  settlement  over  churches, 
he  devoted  himself  to  labors  as  a  travelling  evangelist,  and 
in  the  course  of  ten  years  (1812-22),  he  had  labored  with 
great  zeal,  eloquence,  and  success  in  revivals  in  nearly 
forty  towns  in  Western  Massachusetts.  Cnunecticut,  and 
New  York.  Ho  edited  a  iio]>ular  collection  of  Vilfafje 
HipnnH  (1824),  visited  Virginia  1827-28,  again  preached 
in  New  England  and  New  York  1829-30,  preached  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  1831.  anil  was  appointed  professor  of 
pastoral  duty  at  the  newly-founded  theological  seminary 
at  East  AVindsnr.  Conn.,  in  1832.  He  declined  the  office, 
but  settleil  at  East  Windsor,  and  lectured  occasionally  to 
the  students  for  several  years.  Dr.  Nettleton's  sermons 
were  chiefly  extemporaneous,  and  in  theology  he  was  a 
prominent  ally  of  Dr.  Hennet  Tyler  in  his  opposition  to 
the  "  New  Haven  school  "  of  Congregational  doctrine,  then 
represented  by  Dr.  N.  W.  Taylor.  D.  May  16.  1844.  His 
RvmniuB  and  Srnnonft  were  edited  by  Dr.  B.  Tyler,  who  also 
published  a  Mnimir  (1811).  republished  at  Edinburgh  un- 
der the  title  Xriihtfoi  and  his  Lnhms  (1854),  revised  by  Dr. 
A.  A.  I!nnar,  who  added  numerous  extracts  fripui  Nettleton's 
sermons  and  addresses. 

Net'lle  Tree,  a  n.amc  of  the  Cf/fifi  awttraliti,  a  hand- 
sortie  tree  of  S.  Europe,  belonging  to  the  Ulmacea',  for- 
nii'rly  regarded  as  a  part  uf  (he  collective  onler  l^rticacea), 
and  valued  fur  its  wood,  much  used  in  turnery.     It  has 
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Mvoral  (M»ni?onor«  in  varlouH  porlD  of  the  Old  ami  Now  i 
Worlds,  (he    cdiiiinun    MpcoioH   of  tlio   V.  K.  boinK   fJulled 
Haikiu-ukv    iwliicli    k(m:).     In    AuMtniliii.    oto.    tlitsro   uro  ' 
nrtlli-   tncH    more   pnip«rly  mi    cullud,  with   very  nlmrply 
iftin^'in;;  iciivi?n  iiimI  Hlin(»t«. 

Nrii-KrnirdriilHir^,  trmn  of  (Jorimtny,  in  tim  KranrI 

(Ilirliv   nt     MrrUlcilt'lirj,'   Stlflil/,   Oil    l.llkc    'I'.illl'MH.        It    i -H    II 

linii.l-niiu-  ini'l  wrll-hiiilt  tr.wn.  witli  bnnvfrit'H,  liiMtilli'rifH. 
mnnnliK-tiinM  of  paper  and  t-iirdu,  niid  a  fine  ducal  palace. 

I'np.  T'-'i.-.. 

Nrii'liiircv  (••"»  "f  Huvariii.  on  tin*  Danube,  hnn  hrcw- 
ericM  mihI   ilitilh-ric^  and  maiiulactures  of  porcelain  and 

saltp.-lr.-.      IS. p.  SliCiO. 

Nriirrliiitfl%  \i'iirlialrl,  or  NninihiirK,  a  canton 
of  Swil/i-rliiinl.  h<iuiidi-d  by  Imhii'i-  nu'\  iIm-  Lake  of  Nouf- 
cliiil.'!.  Area,  ;J1K*.  M.piarf  niilc?-.  I''«p.  inii.tKHi.  It  in  trav- 
erscil  by  M-\eraI  nm;;i'M  of  tbc  .lurii  MmiiitiiinM.  Hoparatcd 
by  Inii^Mtuiiinal  valli-yj*  (■tretcbin;;  fruiii  the  S.  W.  toivanU 
tin-  N.  K.  'I'lu*  lower  parts  of  tbem?  niountainn  are  gene- 
rally well  adapU'ii  to  tlio  cullivation  of  whciil,  wine,  and 
fruits  ;  the  lii;,'li(*r  ullnnl  j,'ond  pii.Hturaj,'e.  where  nniny  cattle 
are  rearetl  and  niin-b  ehee-e  i^  produced,  or  they  arc  covered 
with  fiU'cstH  yielding;  ^tmd  tiruhcr.  iSul  the  rhief  occupa- 
titin  of  the  iiihal>ilants  is  iicr\  ertheless  nianufucturiiif;,  cs- 
I'iully  watcbinakinj;.  which  employs  about  lU.OOtJ  persons. 
Vhc  first  watch  made  here  was  in  ir.Sj  ;  in  I  7.'i2  the  cnniitry 
hail  Kil  watchniakcr«;  ;M;''()  in  i7'.'2;  ;'.7  1 1  in  IHl  I.  About 
'.KM), mil)  watrhcs  are  made  annually,  of  which  about  :{(»,()tlll 
are  exported  to  the  l".  S.  Tp  to'lSJS  the  country  formeil 
the  jirincipality  id"  Xeufcbatel,  and  belonj^ed  to  the  king  of 
Prussia;  in  that  year  it  became  a  member  of  the  Swi.-s 
confoieracy.  The  population  is  French  and  Protestant, 
and  is  distin;;uished  lor  its  ingenuity,  its  industry,  and  the 
iiHM-al  standard  of  its  character. 

Nrilfrhatel,  town  of  Switzorland,  capital  of  the  can- 
ton <d"  the  same  name,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  shore 
<d'  the  Lake  of  Xeufcbatel.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  im- 
])ortnnt  nianufaetures  of  watches  and  laces,  and  a  large 
trade  in  wine.      I'op.  It>,;!S2. 

IVculVlirttol,  Lake  of,  in  Switzerland,  25  miles  lonj; 
nml  iVom  :i  tn  ."•  miles  broad,  sends  its  waters  through  the 
Aar  to  the  Uhine. 

Ncirhaiis,  town  of  IJidiemia,  on  the  Nczarka,  has 
7:'.(M)  inhabitants. 

NnrhaiiNcI,  town  of  llunjjary,  on  the  Xoutra,  was 
fornii'ily  an  important  fortress,  but  its  fortifications  have 
been  demolished.      INip.  7(»22. 

IVcn'hof,  von  (Tnnonon).  Barov.  h.  in  IrtSfi  in  West-  [ 
phalia  :  studieil  at  Cologne,  whence  he  lied  on  account  of  a 
duel  ;  fought  in  the  Spanish  army  in  Africa,  ami  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Moors  in  1717.  Eighteen  years  after- 
wards, when  the  Corsicans  rose  in  rebellion  against  the 
(lenneso  and  asked  for  help  from  the  dey  of  Algiers,  two 
regiments  wore  sent  to  their  support  under  the  command 
of  Xeuhof.  and  in  Xovember  of  the  next  year  (17'tfi)  the 
Corsicans  ehosc  him  their  king,  under  the  name  of  The- 
odore I.  lie  suceeeileri  in  negotiating  a  I>titch  loan,  and 
maintained  himself  for  two  years  :  but  having  been  ex- 
pelleil  by  the  Krench  in  17.'!S,  he  fled  to  England,  was  im- 
prisoned in  London  by  his  creditors,  and  not  liberated 
until  a  short  time  before  his  death  (Doc.  11,  175(>)  by  a 
8ubserij)tion  headed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpolo. 

Neiiilly%  town  of  France,  department  of  Seine,  1 A  miles 
from  the  \V.  extremity  of  Paris,  on  tiie  right  bank  of  the 
river  Seine,  which  is  here  crossed,  tm  the  prolongation  of 
the  avenue  through  the  f'hanips  Elysees,  by  the  noble 
stone  bridge  built  by  Porronet.  (See  IlitinoK.)  It  wns'the 
favorite  summer  residenee  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  oceupiotl 
the  royal  chateau  erected  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV..  whieh 
was  destroyed  by  the  mob  Feb.  2.').  IStS,  the  right  wing 
alone  being  saved,  which  yet  forms  an  object  of  interest 
to  visitors.  The  beautiful  grounds  about  Xeuilly.  once  the 
fav(»rite  resort  of  Parisians,  are  now  laid  out  in  walks  skirt- 
Oil  by  charming  villas.  Ncuilly  has  a  varied  manufacturing 
industry,  comprising  starch,  chemicals,  straw  goods,  porce- 
lain, etc.      Pop.  U>,i7.». 

Netl'koinin  (SimsMrNn),  b.  at  Salzburg.  Austria.  .Tulv 
10,  \7~^  ;  reeei\e<I  for  some  time  tlie  instruction  of  Haydn  ; 
was  director  of  the  (icrnian  opera  and  music-teacher  in 
St.  Petersburg.  Moscow,  Paris.  Uio  .Janeiro,  etc. ;  lived 
generally,  when  he  was  not  travelling  in  Gerninny,  Switz- 
erland, Algeria,  etc..  in  the  house  of  Prince  Talleyrand  in 
Paris  and  London  :  jtroduced  about  SOD  compositions — 
operas,  oratorios,  symphonies,  cantatas,  etc. — and  d.  at 
Paris  Apr.  ;'..  IS.'tS.  His  oratorios,  ihtvid  and  Mmwt  Sinai, 
arc  often  performed  in  England. 

Neii'mann  (Johann  Xepomck),  P.  P.,  b.  in  Bohemia 
Mar.  2S.  ISll  ;  educated  at  the  I'niversity  of  Prague,  and 
in  LS;U  came  to  the  U.  S. :  was  ordained  a  Roman  Catholic 


prioHl  at  Now  York  In  1830,  and  entered  the  RedcinpUiriMt 

order.  In  IH52  he  wun  cunnuerute<l  bir-hopot  Philadelphia; 
in  IH^'t  wuH  named  u  domextic  prelalo  of  the  pope;  founded 
vuriouft  fchooirt  iind  church  inHtitulioiiM.  J>.  Jan.  (>,  IH(H>. 
Neumann  fKAni.  FitiKnuirni.  b.  nt  lUiehnianifdorf, 
Bavaria,  Dee.  TJ,  I7UH,  of  .lewiMb  pnrenlH  ;  fludied  at 
Heidelberg,  Munich,  and  <ioltlngen,  and  war<  converted  to 
LutheraniMn  ;  went  in  IHlf?  to  Venice  to  ^tudy  Armenian  in 
the  eonvenlof  .'^iiri  La/aro,  thence  to  Parin  to  ntudy  ''bine-c  ; 
made  n  journey  to  India  and  ''bina  in  |x21>-.''0:  brotigbt 
back  a  large  collection  of  Chine-i-  and  Hindoo  book", 
which  are  now  partly  in  Berlin  and  partly  in  .Mutiirh  :  wat 
appointed  profrHHor  of  Oriental  hinguiiget*  ut  Miini'di  in 
Ih:H.  but  dii<mi)o>ed  in  |h;«2  on  account  of  hix  liberal  vjewx 
in  politics;  removed  in  iHiWt  to  Berlin,  and  d.  there  Mar. 
17.  IH7I).  lie  wart  a  very  iirolillc  wrilr-r  on  ^  ariouc  t'lpicn. 
His  principal  works  are  —  Sf^mnirrt  »nr  la  Vit  rt  Irm  fjur,  tn/ft 
lir  /tariif,  PfiititMt/fihr  Arinrtiim  (\^'J*J),  Lrhrafin/  th»  Mitlrf. 
rrirftJi  (IK:J(J),  Aninliarhr  Shtdtm  (XKM),  l/iwiortf  o/  Vnrlnn 
hi/  /vVi«iriM,  an^l  Vhrtntirlr.  uf  ihr  Arnirtiion  Kiutfttunt  in 
t'iliriit,  hif  Vnhrum  (IK.'JO),  trannlatefl  from  the  Armenian; 
f ''It'  ,f,  limit/ tfi'S/iniiiftnM{  iH.'tl  |,  translated  from  the  ("binefe. 

He  also  wrote  dnichirhtrdrr  Vrrrinifftfn  S'.natrn  mtt  Am^rikn 
(;t  voIk.,  lHlt:t-liri).  and  Ifurin  Srhrin,  or  thr  Oiscorertf  of 
Ameriett  hi/  /tuiftlhiat  .Voniti  {IH7I). 

Ncn'miinstrr,  town  of  PrnsKia,  provinec  of  iro1«<|rin. 
has   large    bn-wiMii-s,  dye  works.   tannerieM.  and   man  u  fa' 
tories  of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics.     Pop.  90 Li. 

Noural'f^in  [(Jr.  i-fupoi-.  "  nerve,"  and  oAyo*.  "pain  "]. 
Pain  in  (be  course  of  a  nerve  Is  nsymptom  of  many  morbid 
con<litions.  The  traek  and  distribution  of  a  cerebral, 
spinal,  or  visceral  nerve  may  be  the  seat  of  the  pain,  which 
is  sharp,  occurs  in  partixysno*  repealed  at  intervals  of  a  few 
I  seconds  or  a  day,  the  pain  betwern  I  he  paroxysms  disappear- 
ing or  being  rephued  by  soreness  or  dull  pain.  The  mf- 
fcring  is  often  very  intense.  One  curious  feature  of  neu- 
ralgic pain  is  its  occurrence  on  one  pjde  of  the  body  only 
at  any. one  time.  I'suiilly  no  redness  or  inflanimalion  is 
visible  in  the  affeetecl  region,  though  an  exceptitui  to  this 
rule  is  observed  in  neuralgia  of  the  face,  during  altaeks  of 
which  the  eye  is  red  and  lachrymose.  The  parts  whieh  arc 
the  scat  of  pain  arc  usually  over-sensitive  iluring  the  par- 
oxysms, and  numb  belween  them  :  there  may  even  l»e  loss 
of  sensibility.  Along  the  traek  of  the  afTcetcd  nerve  one 
or  more  tender  prunts  are  usually  found.  Xeuralgias  arc 
divided  (1)  on  the  basis  of  their  distribution,  (2)  on  the 
basis  of  their  causes.  The  former,  or  topographical  elaspi- 
fieation,  ineludes  the  following  varieties  among  others : 
facial,  oecijdtal,  bnudiial.  intercostal  ncural>;ia.  seiati'-a. 
According  to  the  second  or  a'ti(dogical  classificatir)n,  there 
arc — malarial,  gouty,  ana?mic.  hysterical  neuralgias ;  neu- 
ralgias from  injuries  to  nerves,  from  inflammation  of 
nerves,  and  from  disease  of  the  nervous  centres.  Besides, 
in  the  present  state  of  science,  there  are  cases  of  neuralgia 
for  which  no  cause  can  be  made  out — idiopathic  neuralgia. 
The  rational  treatment  of  neuralgia  consists  in  treating  the 
pathological  states  which  cause  it.  E.  C.  Skhiin. 

Neiiri'tis  [Or.  vcGpoe,  "  nerve"],  inflammation  of  nerves. 
Neuritis  presents  itself  as  f  1 )  pnrenchymntous  neuritis.  (2) 
interstitial  neuritis,  and  (.3)  peri-neuritis.  Parenchyma- 
tous neuritis  consists  in  a  multiplication  of  the  nuclei  of 
the  membrane  of  Schwann  of  common  nerve-fibres,  with 
simnltiineouK  disintegration  of  the  myeline  and  dc'-truclion 
of  the  axial  cylinder,  the  eonneclivo  tissue  between  and 
around  the  fibres  un<lergoing  relatively  little  change.  This 
lesion  is  seen  in  iheWallerian  degeneratiim  of  nerves  after 
section,  and  has  been  observed  (Chareot)  after  disease  of 
the  spinal  cord.  (2)  Inter.'ititial  neuritis  consists  in  the 
deveb)pment  of  young  cells  from  the  nuclei  of  the  connect- 
ive tissue  of  the  nerves,  and  the  formation  of  more  con- 
nective tissue  from  these  young  cells,  the  increase  of  con- 
nective tissue  causing  compression  of  the  nerve-fibres.  To 
the  naked  eye  the  nerve  appears  lariior,  more  or  less  trans- 
lucent (instead  of  dead  white),  and  is  tougher.  Such  a 
neuritis  is  ])roduccd  by  injuries,  extension  of  inflammation 
from  other  parts:  it  is  found  in  the  <1  reck  ele|diantiasi«. 
The  neuritis  may  be  localized,  btit  tends  to  extend  above 
and  below  the  8tarling-|>oint ;  it  may  lead  to  myelitis.  (3) 
Peri-neuritis  is  that  form  of  inflammation  of  nerves  in 
which  the  general  sheatb  of  the  nerve  and  the  circumjacent 
connective  tissue  are  the  seat  of  trouble.  There  occur  in- 
creased cell-formation,  efl'usion  of  lymph  or  serum,  and  es- 
cape of  the  white  globules  of  tHo  blood.  The  nerve  appears 
to  the  naked  eye  larger,  reddened,  a'dematous.  and  may  be 
unnaturally  fixed  in  its  bed  of  connective  tissue.  The 
causes  of  peri-neuritis  arc  partly  unknown:  cold  may 
cause  it,  as  well  as  injuries,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
gouty  disposition  produces  it.  The  symptoms  of  neuritis 
arc  pain,  numbness,  loss  of  function,  expressed  by  paraly- 
sis and  anaesthesia.  E.  C.  Segcin. 
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NEURODE— NEUROPTERA. 


Nen'rode,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Silesia,  has 
manufactures  of  flannels.     Pop.  5800. 

Neurop'tera  [Fr.v^vroptere],  The  net-veined  insects 
or  Xeuroptera  {vevpov,  a  *•  nerve;"  mepov,  a  ''wing")  com- 
prise the  white  ants,  the  May-flies,  ilragon-flies,  and  ant 
and  aphis  lions,  and  caddis-flies.  Thcv  are  usually  recog- 
nized by  the  large  net-veined  wings,  the  cross  or  smaller 
veins  being  usually  very  numerous,  and  the  hinder  pair  of 
nearly  the  same  shape*  as  the  anterior  pair,  though  some- 
times the  hinder  pair  are  very  small  or  wanting,  as  in  some 
j\Iay-flies  (Cfoe,  etc.).  The  mouth-parts  are  constructed 
on  the  same  type  as  the  Orthoptera  and  Culeoptera;  the 
mandibles  are  usually  large  and  adapted  for  biting;  the 
first  maxillae  are  well  developed,  while  the  second  maxilla, 
or  labium,  is  in  the  dragon-flies  enormously  developed,  and 
the  palpi  or  feelers  are  converted  into  hooks  for  seizing 
and  retaining  other  insects.  Great  changes  in  form  occur 
in  the  thorax,  but  it  may  be  said  to  be  unusually  large, 
with  all  three  segments  quite  equally  developed,  as  in  the 
lace-winged  flies  and  their  allies  (Hemerobiidie) :  but  in  the 
dragon-tiies  and  May-flies  the  prothorax  {or  first  thoracic 
ring)  is  very  small,  and  in  the  dragon-flies  the  flanks  of 
the  middle  thoracic  segment  almost  take  the  place  of  the 
prothorax.  The  legs  are  generally  weak,  not  adajited  for 
walking,  the  Neuroptera  depending  mostly  on  their  wings 
as  locomotive  organs.  In  a  few  cases,  as  the  Mantiupa,  a 
form  mimicking  the  Mantis,  an  orthopterous  inseet,  the 
fore  legs  are,  as  in  that  insect,  large  and  spiny,  adapted 
for  seizing  and  retaining  their  prey,  consisting  of  other 
insects. 

The  body  of  Neuroptera,  though  sometimes  short,  is  apt 
to  be  very  long,  especially  the  abdomen.  This  region  con- 
sists of  eleven  rings,  ten  being  the  normal  number  in  the 
higher  groups  of  winged  insects.  The  ovipositor  is  quite 
varied  in  structure,  and  Lacaze-Duthiers,  who  has  pub- 
lished an  extensive  work  on  the  ovipositor  of  insects,  states 
that  the  structure  of  the  neuropterous  ovipositor  is  simpler 
than  in  other  insects.  He  discovers  three  types  of  struc- 
ture, the  simplest  occurring  in  the  Lif>cf/ tiff,  where  the  ap- 
pendaj;;es  form  a  pair  of  pincers.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible 
to  satisfactorily  define  the  Neuroptera,  as  the  different 
groups  vary  so  much  in  form.  This  is  due  largely  to  the 
Inwness  of  the  type,  and  to  the  great  degree  of  geological 
extinction,  which  has  left  great  gaps  between  some  of  the 
families.  Our  knowledge  of  the  Neuroptera  has  been  much 
extended  by  the  hibors  of  Dana  and  Scudder  in  this  coun- 
try, and  by  others  in  Europe,  who  have  detected  in  the 
Carboniferous  and  Devonian  rocks  a  few  fossil  forms  which 
combine  some  of  the  characters  of  existing  families  with 
peculiar  characters  of  their  own.  These  fossil  forms,  rep- 
resented by  imperfect  fragments  ancl  portions  of  wings, 
rarely  perfect,  were  usually  much  larger  thsm  their  living 
descendants.  Po  far  as  concerns  the  families  now  living, 
they  differ  in  Sfune  cases  from  one  another  nearly  as  much 
as  the  Neuroptera  from  the  Orthoptera.  though  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mfnd  that  no  true  Orthoptera  (grasshoppers,  etc.) 
occur  as  low  down  as  the  Neuroptera,  which  are  the  only 
insects  yet  found  in  the  Devonian  formation. 

A  number  of   strange  wingless  forms,  the   spring-tails 


Fig 


and  bristle-tails  ( Thysanura ). 
though  wingless  and  diff"cring  in 
some  important  characters,  sep- 
arating them  from  the  other  Neu- 
roptera, yet  have  some  funda- 
mental characters  which  seem  to 
unite  them  with  the  latter.  The 
mouth -parts,  which  vary  groiit- 
ly,  when  well  developed  are 
framed  like  those  of  the  Neu- 
ro])tera;  the  bristle-tail  is  much 
like  a  larva  of  Pcrln,  and  Fcc-ms 
to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
winged  I*rrln  and  other  Ncuro[)- 
tcra  tliat  the  wingless  lice  do  to 
the  higher  Tlcmijitcra,  of  which 
they  form  the  lowest  division. 
The  earliest  changes  of  the  em- 
bryo in  the  spring-tails  or  Podu- 
ran.H  (Inotomn)  are  nearly  identi- 
cal with  those  of  the  thousand- 
legs  or  myria])0(ls.  The  yolk 
undergoes  total  subdivision  as  in 
the  hitter,  the  eggs  of  no  other  Larva  of  a  dragon-fly. 
insects  being  kno\vn  to  undergo  total  segmentation.  In 
this  respect,  and  in  the  fact  that  one  pair  of  jawsfmaxilhr) 
are  wanting  in  the  embryo,  the  I'oduric  closely  resemble 
the  milMpcdes.  ilirmt;h  not  the  ccntijiedes.  For  this  and 
other  reaHons  the  Th}/>^'i>»iir<i  should  perhaps  form  a  group 
cquivalcntto  the  Neuroptera,  instead  of  a  subdivision  of  the 
latter.  Tn  moi-t  works  the  Thysanura  are  not  incilmied 
among  the  Neuroptera.     They  diflTer,  besides  the  want  of 


wings,  in  most  of  the  genera  having  the  mouth-parts  very 
imperfect  and  drawn  within  the  heads,  or.  as  in  Annra, 
quite  wanting;  and  in  the  presence  of  the  spring,  which 
is,  however,  one  pair  of  blades  of  the  ovipositor  of  other 
insects — an  organ  wanting  in  some  Thysanura  {Atmra 
and  Lipurn). 

The  winged  Neuroptera  are  divided  by  some  writers 
into  the  so-called  Pseudo-neuroptera  (including  the  fam- 
ilies TermitidiC.  Perlidiv,  Psocidie,  Embidte,  Ephemeridai, 
Libellulida^)  and  the  true  Neuroptera,  comprising  the 
Sialidie.  Hemerobiidie,  Panorpidaj.  and  Phryganeid^  ;  but 
we  regard  the  so-called  Pseudo-neuroptera  as  comprising 
the  most  typical  Neuroptera — ('.  c.  the  dragon-flies  and 
May- flies. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  Neuroptera  differs  much  in 
different  groups.  In  Corifdnlns  Leidy  describes,  besides 
the  brain  (supra-cesophageal  ganglion),  which  is  rela- 
tively much  smaller  than  in  other  insects,  the  optic  and 
antcnnal  nerves   proceeding   from  the  brain.     There  are 
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three  thoracic  and  eight  abdominal  ganglia,  which  are  of 
very  uniform  size  and  connected  by  double  commissures.' 
The  alimentary  canal  in  most  of  the  genera  which  have 
been  studied,  especially  in  Cori/rfdhis,  is  divided  into  a 
long  oesophagus,  which  widens  ]»osteriorly  into  a  spacious 
crop  (proventriculus),  which  extends  as  far  back  as  the 
fifth  abdominal  segment.  The  large  intestine  has  a  large 
twist,  and  abruptly  dilates  into  an  oval  or  pyriform 
ca?cum.  In  some  genera  there  is  a  sucking  stomach  open- 
ing into  the  oesophagus,  as  in  the  Lepidoptera  and  Hy- 
menoptera.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  Con/rlahm 
this  sucking  stomach  is  only  present  in  the  pupa,  and  is 
aborted  in  the  imago  or  adult.  The  crop  or  gizzard  is 
often  large,  and  armed  internally  with  teeth,  as  in  the 
grasshoppers.  In  the  larva  of  Cori/dtilus.  which  is  car- 
nivorous, the  stomachal  teeth — /.  c.  those  of  the  crop — are 
present,  but  in  the  pupa,  which  is  inactive,  taking  no  food, 
they  are  wanting,  but  reappear  in  the  wingeil  adult.  In 
Per/a  there  is  no  gizzard,  nor  is  there  any  in  the  dragon 
or  May  flies,  while  in  the  rapacious  Panorpidiv  the  round 
gizzard  is  lined  internally  with  a  brown  chitinous  mem- 
brane covered  with  stiff  hairs.  In  Lcpisma  (Thysanura)  the 
giz/.ard  is  providccl  with  six  teeth.  The  two  salivary  glands 
differ  much  in  the  Neuroptera.  There  are  generally  six 
or  eight  long,  flexuous  urinary  tubes.  The  ovaries  consist 
of  many-chambered  tubes,  and  the  testes  consist  in  many 
species  of  two  tufts  of  long  or  round  follicles. 

The  Neuroptera  comprise  a  less  number  of  species  than 
any  of  the  other  groups  except  the  Ortho|)tera.  A  large 
projiortion,  more  so  than  in  any  other  sub-order,  are 
aquatic  in  their  early  stages.  Out  of  twelve  living  families, 
five  pass  their  larval  stage  in  the  water.  This  is  a  very 
large  pro])ortion  of  aquatic  forms.  This  fact  leads  us  to 
the  eonsiileration  of  the  various  modes  of  respiration 
among  these  forms.  The  terrestrial  species  and  those  forms 
which  are  aquatic  only  in  the  larva  state  breathe  in  the 
normal  manner  through  the  bruathing-holes  (stigmata)  in 
the  side  of  the  body,  but  in  the  aquatic  larvro  there  are 
usually  external  appendages,  cither  leaf-like  or  simply  fili- 
form, which  are  ])ermeated  by  tra<nieal  branches  which 
absorb  the  air  and  convoy  it  to  the  body.  In  tlie  larvae  of 
tiie  caddis-flics  (  Phryganejo),  which  are  long  and  slender, 
somewhat  like  caterpillars  in  appearance,  there  arc  a  num- 
ber of  flesliy  filaments  scattered  in  groups  over  the  body. 
In  /V;7'f  the  bunches  of  breatliing  fihunents  are  attached 
to  the  under  side  of  the  body  of  the  linva  and  ]tupa,  and 
in  Ptrron(trri/K,  a  large  Perla-Hke  form,  Ihc  gill  filaments 
are  oven  retained  in  the  adult  or  winged  state — an  excep- 
tion in  this  respect  to  all  other  insects.  In  the  May-flies 
the  so-called  gills  are  beautiful  objects,  being  broad,  deli- 
cately fringrd.  leaf-like  organs  attached  to  the  sides  of  the 
abdomen.  In  tlie  smaller  tlragon-flics  (Aijrion,  etc.)  the 
body  terminates  in  three  leaf-like  appendages  permeated 
by  tracheie,  hut  in  the  larger  ftu-ms  [Lihclluln.  etc.)  there 
is  a  strunge  modificntion  of  the  respiratory  organs.  The 
re(!tuui  itself  is  prctviileil  intei'nally  witli  numerous  folds, 
which  are  traversed  by  a  large  number  (d"  fine  tracheal 
branches.  The  water  is  arhnittccl  into  tlie  alimentary 
ciinal,  the  oxygen  absorbed,  and  the  water  tlien  expelled 
as    if  by  a  syringe,  and  with    sufficient  force   to    propel 
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tho  croiittiro  forwnrd  Hnvoral  tlmoit  ttN  own  lun^th.     Thun, 

i}w  fi[)|iiLrutiiri  rnuxU'int'H  both  n^Mpiratorv  aiwl  lotMimotivn 
fiiin-ti'iii'*.  In  II  ^iiitfiiliir  ^cimih  of  Miiy  tIi«!H  f  /iirtiMm ) 
tti(!  Iiniii'-liiip  itro  Illy II  iiitxriiiil.  Tlii!  Iitrvii  of  f'nrt/- 
ttnliiH  liiis  bittti  hntnirtiiii'  mid  H|iirHi?li*M  with  lur^o  iiiid 
niiiiiitriMiH  tnicliuii>.  'i'liit  n^iiHctn  I'nr  tliin  iiniiMiiitl  (rnnibinit- 
tioii  in  jfivon  by  lliij^rn.  who  HiiyM  •'  thiit  it  livi-n,  likn  Siulin, 
Konin  wccUh  out  of  ihn  iviit<T  bi-fViro  itn  tninfrorinution." 
Anmnj;  tho  moro  n-imirldiblo  fxrinn  of  Xi'iiroptont,  iim'I 
of  iiiortt  int«r<!>*t  iiH  fon!"hmlo\viiij;  lh<!  ho(miiI  iiniM,  In  tho 
toniH'H  or  whilo  iiiU.  Not  only  iirc  thi-ri-  two  kiiwN  of 
iniihH  iifi'l  fonmU'rt.  w*  Frit/.  Miilb'r  hiin  bi(«-ly  Hhown,  but 
tho  niMiUTM  or  KohliorK  iiro  both  iniilr  iiml  foiiuLh'.  iKfoonJ- 
ii);^  (o  tho  naino  authority.  SiniMittiniari  ban  (^ivcn  iih  tho 
b("*t  lUM!  iiMit  of  lb«  vnHt  cMihuii«H  of  wbitr  aiit^  foninl  in 
Africa.  [tc>iiih)^  lhi<  niah'H  an<l  f<-niaU'H,  b<'  \\i\*  inilicNitcil  two 
winiih^H-*  fiirinf*-  -tlio  HoMiirrf*.  which  havr  hir;;n  Mf|uar(i  bcaiU 
aii'l  lon^  powerful  inan<libh'N,  and  the  wnrkcrs.  which  havu 
Kiiinll  round  hi-iuU  aii'l  minute  nian<lil)h-M.  t'ertaiti  of  tho 
workers  bav(t  a  burn  on  tbnhcad  (.V<oo(/().  AI  iilk-r  nayw  of 
a  Itra/iliiin  HpecieH  thai  "  liesidet  tho  wint;eil  inah'H  ami 
feiniilo.'*,  whieli  arc  proiliK'oil  in  var*t  nninben*.  there  aro 
win;;Iesn  inah>!4  and  fernah^?*,  whi<'h  n<!ver  leave  tho  toriui- 
iary  wliero  they  are  born,  and  which  repbieo  tho  winj^ed 
mah'S  or  fcnui!e-<  whenever  a  cornrniinity  doei  n'jt  find  in 
duo  time  a  tru<!  kinj;  nr  <jiieen."  In  Home  opetMeH.  acconl- 
inj^  to  K.  Miillor,  tho  bibnrers  {iUtlutn-mffi)  and  in  otliort^ 
•{.\)}nph}(f>rmfH)  tiio  flohliers  aro  wanting.  Miillor  bclievoa 
that,  the  winijIeHrt  forms  are  moditicd  larvjc.  Miiller  also 
eonlinns  Smenthman'rt  Mtatenienl  tbat  in  tlio  company  of 
the  (pieen  tliere  always  lives  a  kin;;.  T'-riwi  fntnliH  hinn. 
raises  eonieal  hiUockM  of  groat  strens^th  and  polidity,  often 
ton  or  twelve  feet  hi;jb.  Our  Aiuoriean  species  is  Tcnncs 
Jfnvlftrx  nf  Knllar.  ft  18  frequently  injurious  in  hou8efl, 
and  h  )roH  out  ;;ra|)evines  and  deiMvini;  trees. 

The  May-flie.-t  are  interesiini;  from  tho  short  life  of  tho 
iinaLC;>  and  from  tho  nature  of  the  mouth-parts,  which  aro 
partly  abortoil  and  unlitteil  for  takinj;  food.  They  live 
nut  a  few  hours  or  a  sinixlu  tlay  after  aci|uirinLr  wini;s.  but 
in  the  eiirly  stji'^es  two  or  three  years.  The  drai^on-tlies 
are  benulieial  as  suavengors,  both  in  tho  larval,  pupal, 
and  winged  states,  as  they  spend  thoir  lives  in  dovourinj» 
smaMor  insects.  They  lay  their  ej;j;s  in  masses  attaehed 
til  II  »:itin'^  ohjerts.  Tho  larva  is  remarkable  for  the  lar^e 
labium,  fjrinin-j;  a  mask  wliich  covers  tho  face.  It  is  let 
d  »wn,  cxposin-j;  tho  jaws,  when  tho  insect  seizes  its  prey. 
The  pupa  is  aetivo,  as  in  the  grasTthoppers.  Another  ncu- 
ropterous  insout  of  a  S'^O'l  'I'-'iil  <*f  importance  in  an  eco- 
nomical point  of  view  is  tho  aphis-lion,  or  larva  of  tho 
Iaco-wini;ed  ^y  (Clirt/Hnpn).  It  is  armed  with  powerful 
Jaws,  within  whi:'h.  in  a  j^roove.  slide  tho  accessory  jaws 
(maxilliel.  Willi  thc^o  sabre-like  jaws  they  pierce  tho 
body  of  the  aphis,  br)ldiniX  them  aloft,  and  sueU  their  blood. 
The  o;;;^s  are  laid  on  Ioul;  stalks  amoni;  the  aphides.  Tho 
larva  spins  a  spherical  white  silken  cocoon,  tho  pupa  being 
inactive  and  rudely  resembling  that  of  a  fly.  whilo  tho 
adult  insect  is  groen,  with  beautiful  gauze  wings  and  gulden 
eye^. 

Another  type  of  Xeiiroptera  is  tho  caddis-fly.  Some  of 
the  smaller  forms  so  closely  resomblo  some  of  tho  smaller 
nviths  (Tinea?)  that  they  would  be  easily  mistaken  for 
tliein.  Tho  larvae  often  resemble  caterpillars  in  form,  ex- 
cept that  thoy  have  no  abdominal  leg*.  They  have  tho 
curious  habit  of  constructing  eases  of  bits  of  leaves,  pieces 
of  stick,  or  grains  of  sand.  Tho  case  of  HrflropHifrke  is 
often  mistaken  fur  a  snail-sholl.  When  aI)out  to  trans- 
form into  the  pupa  state,  the  larva  closes  the  mouth  of  its 
case  with  a  grating  or  a  silken  lid,  or  spins  a  silken  cocoon. 

Sijnnpsin  of  the  Famifita  of  Neurnptertt. 

1.  Wingless,  minute,  with  tho  ovipositor  changed  into  a 
spring:  mouth-fiarts  interna!  :    /*<,>lnri,ir  (spring-tails). 

'2.  Wingless,  mouth-parts  partly  external;  body  long, 
ending  in  two  bristles  or  a  forceps:    Campod^tr. 

.t.  Body  long,  covered  with  scales,  and  ending  in  three 
long  bristles:   Lvphm^ifiihr  (bristle-tails). 

4.  iMoth-Iike,  wings  fidded  on  the  sides  :  larva  in  ciu«cs: 
/Viri/7'MtriVAr (caddis-flies,  case-worms). 

6.  Mouth-parts  forming  a  beak  :  tail  ending  in  a  for- 
ceps ;  or  wingless  :    Aiuor/jiV/r  (scorpion-fly ). 

(*>.  Wings  gauzy  :  larva  with  long  jaws  :  ffetnerohUdfr 
(auliis  and  ant-lions). 

7.  Prothorax  largo  and  square:  wings  largo,  net-veined  : 
Sittfiflir. 

8.  Wings  very  large,  both  pairs  alike ;  larva  with  a 
mask:   LibcUulidtr  (dragon-flies). 

'.*.  Wings  large,  net-veined  :  prothorax  square.  Species 
fossil :    IfrmrrtHti'iia. 

10.  Wings  very  unequal  in  sire:  mouth-parts  aborted  : 
larva  witli  broad  Icif-liko  fringed  gills  along  sides  of  ab- 
domen: A^AtraienWff  (May-flies). 


I       11.  I'crlalfko,  but  with  raptorial,  Hfdny  fore  lej{».   Poiiiil: 

/'nfirttptrrimi. 

12.  Mody  fluHened  ;  prothorax  UrKO ;  winf^n  foMod  flat 
I  on  tho  biu'k  ;  ubdoineri  ending  in  two  long  eaudal  filn- 
(  inontM  :   /'*  t-litiir, 

l.'E.  Aphirt-like;  prothonix  Hmall  ;  wingx  Hirittll,  with  few 
I   veinn,  or  wingleMH  :   /'nornin-  (douth-tiek.  cte,). 

It.  Kody  linear,  flattened;  wings  with  few  veini* :  />%«- 
'  hidtf, 

!.'».   Body  ant  liko;  wing»(  h.ng  and   large,  parallel  and 
finely  not-veined  ;  Jioeial,  workert*  ami  mddicru,  bui>idei4  tno- 
inalori  and  fumaluM  :    7>rmiViV/fl!  (while  nnUj. 
I  A.  S.  VAtKMin,  J((. 

Ncurot'iCH  fKr.  itfvtuthfuf;  Or.  vtvftov,  a  "nerve"],  a 
tirm  lately  introduced  into  medicine  |i»  refer  genericully  to 
^-iicb  drugs  as  ure  capable  nf  primarily  afl'et-ting  the  fiinc- 
1  tiouN  of  intellection,  nennibility,  or  motility.  Alcohol,  tho 
I  other«,  ohioral,  pfttasMium  bromide,  amyl  nitrite,  the  drugff 
of  tho  opium  type,  quinine,  Ntryrhnine.  hemlock,  ('alubnr 
In'un,  aconite,  digilali",  etc.,  aro  alt  prominent  examplen 
of  the  character  of  Much  drugn,  Ki)WAiir>  Ci/htih. 

Ncil'HntZy  town  of  Austria,  province  of  Serbia,  on  tho 
I)anubi>,  oppoKito  to  Peterwardein.  In  iHpj,  during  the 
Hungarian  revolution,  it  waK  aInioKt  wholly  derttroyeil,  but 
it  is  now  onco  more  a  nourinhing  town.     Pop.  Ut.l  lU. 

Nlmino  River,  formed  by  the  union  of  Kno  and  Flat 
river-  in  Wake  eo.,  X.  ('.,  flows  in  an  indirect  S.  K.  course 
for  abriut  iidi)  miles  to  Pamlico  Snunil.  Il  itt  navigable 
except  at  low  water  hy  steam  b<»ats  to  Wayncnborough,  and 
at  high  water  to  a  much  higher  point. 

Neu'Hiedly  Lake  of,  in  Hungary,  near  tho  north- 
western frontier,  is  T.'t  miles  long  and  7  milej*  broad.  Iti* 
water  contains  much  soda,  vitriid,  and  fait,  and  hai*  a 
brackish  and  loatliHome  taste.  The  western  hank  is  billy, 
the  eastern  bank  is  low  and  marshy.  The  lake  sometimes 
dries  up  entirely,  as  wa-*  the  ease  in  IfilKJ,  KilS,  and  iMfi.i; 
but  in  IHTl)  the  ba«in  again  beeanie  filled  with  water  through 
the  Hauzag  marsh.  I'nder  sudden  risingit  of  the  water  a 
canal  conducts  il  to  the  river  Itabuity. 

Neu'sohl,  town  of  Hungary,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Grau  and  IJestritza,  is  in  a  rich  mining-district,  with  man- 
ufactures of  arms  and  of  beetroot-sugar.      Pop.  JiltJI. 

Neiiss,  town  of  Uhenish  Prussia,  on  the  Krft.  here  con- 
nected with  the  lUiine  by  a  canal,  has  manufaeturei!  of 
woollens,  cotton,  and  leather.      Pop.  i;t.'.(lt2. 

NciiStudt,  or  Wic'iicr-Ncu'stadt,  town  of  Lower 
Austria  at  the  ct>miuencen)enl  of  the  eaujil  of  same  name, 
and  on  tlie  Vienna  and  (iriitz  Itailvvay.  L'll  miles  .<.  of 
Vienna.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  a  deep  ditch.  In 
1S;U  the  town  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire.  It  has  cince 
been  handsomely  rebuilt,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  military  acad- 
emy founded  by  .Maria  Theresa.  (See  Oi.mitz  an<I  Z.VAm.) 
It  possesses  the  largest  sugar-refineries  in  Austria,  and  its 
manufacturing  interests  are  rapidly  increasing.  Pop.  14.j4I. 
Neiistadt,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Silesia,  has 
manufactures  of  linen  fabrics,  especially  damask.  Pop.  7980. 
Neustadty  a  Oerman  village  of  Nornianby  tp..  (Irey  oo.. 
Out.,  Canada,  has  a  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  about  6110. 
Neustadt*an-dcr-IIardt,  town  of  Rhenish  IJavaria, 
on  the  Spcyerbach,  has  manufactures  of  g(dd  and  silver 
ware,  oil,  vinegar,  paper,  and  leather.     Pop.  7160. 

Neu'stadt-E'bersualde,  town  of  Prussia,  province 
of  Itrandenburg.  on  Finnow  4  anal,  has  a  copper-mill,  and 
manul'actures  of  iron,  steel,  and  brass  ware.      Pop.  01 II. 

Neii'stildtl-an-der-Waasrf  town  of  Hungary,  on 
the  Waag.  It  carries  on  a  ct>nsidenible  trade  in  com, 
wool,  wax,  and  sheep  skins.     Pnp.  jjtiO. 

Ncil-Stettin^  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Pomeranla, 
manufactures  woollens,  linens,  and  tobacco.     Pop.  6^t64. 

Neu-Stre'litZ,  capital  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Meck- 
lonburg-Strelitz.  is  a  handsome  and  well-built  town,  con- 
tains a  fine  palace  with  a  library  <if  stt.ooy  volume-',  a  thea- 
tre, and  educational  and  benevolent  institutions.   Pop.  s470. 

Ncu'titschein,  town  of  .\ustria.  province  of  Moravia, 
on  the  Titseb.  has  manufactures  of  Itflcns.  woollens,  and 
flannels.    Its  vicinity  produces  cattle  and  flax.    Pop.  7907. 

Neu'tra,  town  of  Hungary,  near  the  ^foravian  fron- 
tier, on  the  Neutra,  is  the  seat  of  several  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical authorities,  and  has  a  fine  old  castle.      Pop.  10.683. 

Neutrality.     See  International  Law.  by  Pres,  T.  D. 

Wo-JI-SKV. 

Neutral  Trade.  The  liabilities  and  rights  of  neutral 
trade,  altogethui-  the  most  important  title  of  international 
law  for  nations  that  have  any  maritime  commerce,  have 
been  considered  in  Istkrnatiosal  Law.  We  add  here  but 
a  singlo  remark,  that  war  must  inevitably  interrupt  the 
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intercourse  not  only  between  belligerents,  but  between  either 
of  them  anil  neutrals.  In  former  times  this  was  of  great 
impurtance.  but  by  no  means  of  so  great  as  at  present.  By 
the  rules  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  in  1856  for  all  the  na- 
tions that  are  parties  to  them,  these  inconveniences  of  war 
to  neutrals  are  in  some  degree  counterbalanced  by  settling 
the  rule  that  an  enemy's  goods,  if  not  contraband,  arc  safe 
on  a  neutral  vessel  not  intending  to  break  blockade.  But 
whether  other  rules  are  not  desirable  to  prevent  trade  in 
contraband  articles  with  the  ports  of  either  enemy,  may  well 
be  questioned.  To  the  writer  of  this  article  some  such 
rules  seem  to  be  highly  necessary.  T.  B.  Woolskv. 

Neu'wied,  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  It  is  regularly  built,  has  manufactures  of 
cloth,  woollens,  leather,  tobacco,  and  hardware,  and  has 
schools  in  care  of  the  Moravians.     Pop.  8(364. 

Neva'daj  one  of  the  Pacific  States  of  the  Union,  lying 
between  the  parallels  of  3j°  and  4-2°  N.  lat.,  and  between 
the  meridians  of  114°  and  120°  W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  Oregon  and  Idaho.  E.  by  Utah  and 
Arizona.  S.  W.  and  W.  by  California.  The  Colorado  of 
the  West  forms  its  S.  E.  boundary  till  that  river  crosses  the 


Seal  of  Nevada, 
meridian  of  114°  W.  Ion.,  and  its  S.  W.  boundary  is  de- 
fined as  extending  from  the  crossing  of  the  SUth  parallel 
of  latitude  with  the  120th  meridian  of  W.  Ion.  to  Fort 
Mohave  on  the  Colorado  in  lat.  35°.  Its  extreme  length 
from  X.  to  S.  is  4S3  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from 
E.  to  W.  423  miles.     Its  area  is  104.125  sr^uare  miles. 

Face  of  the  Country. — The  greater  part  of  Nevada  is 
included  in  what  is  known  as  the  Great  American  Basin, 
which  has  for  its  walls  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  W.  and 
the  Wahsatch  Mountains  on  the  E.  It  is  bounded  N.  and 
S.  by  cross  ranges,  and  has  no  outlet  for  its  waters.  This 
vast  basin  is  a  tableland  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  mountains,  either  in  ranges  or  isolated  summits,  rise 
from  1000  to  SUOO  feet  above  its  level.  About  12,000  square 
miles  in  the  S,  E.  of  the  State  are  outside  of  this  basin, 
and  belong  to  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  whose  lofty  mesas 
or  table-lands  and  deep  canons  have  been  elsewhere  de- 
scribed. The  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  con-^titute  the 
western  boundary  of  the  State,  their  eastern  slopes  only 
being  incluilcd  within  it.  They  throw  out  one  spur,  how- 
over,  the  Washoe  Mountains,  which  have  a  N.  E.  direction. 
Most  of  the  mountain-chains  are  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  have  a  general  course  from  N.  to  lS.  Thu  principal 
chains,  beginning  at  the  W.,  are  the  Virginia  Mountains, 
W.  of  Pyramid  Lake  and  extending  S.  nearly  to  Carson 
City;  the  Lake  range,  between  Pyramid  and  Winnemucca 
lakes;  the  Truekce  Mountains,  E.  of  Winnemucca  Lake; 
the  Trinity  and  Antelope  Mountains,  which  form  tho  west- 
ern boundary  of  the  Lower  lluiiiboldt  River  and  Lake  val- 
ley :  the  WcH  ilninhohit  Mriuntains,  and.  separated  from 
these  by  a  broad  valley,  the  East  Humboldt  Mountains;  S. 
of  tho  JIumbr)ldis  and  nearly  equidistant  from  tho  two, 
blocking  up  the  snuthorn  expansion  of  the  broiul  valley  of 
which  we  have  spcrtion,  are  the  Toyabo  Mountains,  an<I  a 
parallel  range,  the  Santa  Rosa,  whoso  lower  summits  ex- 
tend up  the  valley  and  cross  the  Humboldt  River.  The 
Pah-Ute  anrl  Coyote  Mountains,  also  luitliers  of  the  Toyabe 
range  on  tho  W.,  extend  northward  toward  the  llninboldt 
River  and  Lake.  K.  and  S.  E.  of  the  East  Humboldt  range 
are  the  Edwards  Creek  .Mountains,  tlie  New  I'ass  range, 
the  Shoshone  and  Reese  River  ranges,  the  Hot  Creek,  Re- 
veille, anrl  Smoky  ranges,  the  IHaniond.  Egan,  I'ngoweah, 
and  Goshoot  mountains,  purallel  ranges,  with  valleys  of 
greater  or  less  width  between  them.  In  the  S.  W.'is  an 
iMolated  range,  tlic  Wiiite  MountainH.  The  Colorado  valley 
has  numerou.-  abrupt  ranges  rising  from  its  plateaux,  and 


three  peaks  of  considerable  height,  viz.  Tem  Piute,  Pah- 
ranegal,  and  Picohe.  The  most  important  ranges  of  the 
Colorado  region  are  the  Muddy,  Vegas,  Spring  Mountain, 
and  Kingston  Mountains.  Some  of  the  peaks  of  the  West 
Humboldt  and  Southern  Toyabo  ranges  rise  to  the  height 
of  10.000  to  12.000  feet.  The  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  the  Humboldt,  East  Humboldt,  and  Toyabe 
ranges  have  a  considerable  number  of  streams,  which, 
however,  disaj)pear  very  suddenly  from  tho  surface  and 
reappear  as  lakes  or  pools  farther  on.  The  valleys  watered 
by  these  streams  are  in  part  fertile,  but  their  lowest  por- 
tions are  occupied  by  muddy  j>ools,  impassable  in  winter 
from  the  depth  of  the  mud,  and  forming  in  summer  al- 
kali flats,  crusted  over  with  crude  soda.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Truckee,  which  rises  in  Tahoe  Lake  and 
flows  N.  E.  and  N.  W.  into  Pyramid  Lake;  the  Humboldt, 
which  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  several  small  streams  in 
the  N.  E.  of  the  State,  and  after  a  general  S.  W.  course  falls 
into  Humboldt  Lake;  Walker  River,  in  the  S.  W.,  which, 
after  a  circuitous  course,  falls  into  Walker  Lake;  Carson 
River,  discharging  into  Carson  Lake  ;  Quinn's  River  in  the 
N.  W.,  Reese  River  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State;  the 
Rio  Virgin  in  the  S.  E.,  and  the  Colorado,  which  forms  for  a 
considerable  distance  a  part  of  the  S.  E.  boundary.  The  prin- 
cipal lakes  are — Pyramid,  33  miles  long  and  14  wide;  Walk- 
er, nearly  as  large  ;  Carson.  12  miles  in  diameter ;  Humboldt, 
somewhat  smaller:  Winnemucca,  18  miles  long,  8  wide  j 
Lake  Tahoe.  one-third  of  which  is  in  Nevada,  1500  feet  deep, 
6000  feet  above  the  sea.  and  numerous  shallow  lakes  of 
large  extent  in  the  rainy  season,  but  dry  or  nearly  so  in 
the  dry  season.  Among  these  are  several  known  as  mud 
lakes,  Franklin  Lake.  Preuss  Lake,  Pahranegat  Lake,  etc. 
The  approximate  amount  of  land  of  the  different  qualities 
is  thus  stated  by  the  State  surveyor  at  the  close  of  1874: 
Agricultural  or  arable  land,  at  present  taken  up  as  such, 
1,505,000  acres  ;  grazing  lands,  22,210.270  acres  :  timbered 
lands,  3,699,700  acres;  mineral  lands,  2,582,720  acres; 
these  are  only  such  as  have  had  mines  opened  u])on  thera. 
The  entire  amount  of  mineral  lands  is  supposed  to  exceed 
6,000,000  acres.  The  agricultural  lands  are  estimated  at 
17,608,900  acres;  reclaimable  swamp-lands,  74,880  acres, 
mountain-range  lands  only  available  for  grazing,  and  that 
only  during  a  part  of  the  year,  21,520,280  acres,  and  bar- 
ren and  worthless  sandy  lands,  2,151,680  acres. 

(Jcolofii/. — It  is  doubtful  whether  there  are,  or  have  been 
within  the  last  hundred  years  or  more,  any  active  volca- 
noes in  Nevada,  though  some  of  the  peaks  have  shown 
symptoms  threatening  eruption  ;  but  no  one  can  traverse 
its  mountains  .and  valleys  without  finding  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  great  extent  of  volcanic  action  in  the  past. 
The  surface  of  the  valleys  and  plains  is  almost  entirely 
Tertiary,  Quaternary,  or  alluvial  in  some  of  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  valleys,  but  everywhere  the  numerous  moun- 
tain-ranges have  a  uniform  constitution,  the  Azoic  and 
Metamorphic  rocks  being  upheaved,  granite  or  gneiss  and 
trachyte,  rhyolite,  and  basalt  above,  and  every  ridge  is 
crowned  with  Silurian  rocks,  limestone,  sandstone,  etc.,  all 
crystallized  by  the  intense  heat  through  which  they  have 
passed.  On  many  of  the  bleak  and  bare  mountain-sides, 
utterly  devoid  of  vegetation,  the  lava  is  still  visible,  thougli 
of  course  changed  by  the  lapse  of  time.  This  great  basin 
must  have  been  in  ancient  geologic  time  the  bed  of  a  vast 
sea  until  the  subsequent  upheaval,  whirh  may  have  been 
aided  by  some  subterranean  drainage  of  the  waters,  left 
it  thus  furrowed  and  remarkable  in  its  (duiractcr.  The  re- 
gion outside  of  the  great  basin  belonging  to  the  Colorado 
basin  is  Eozoic  and  Silurian  in  about  equal  areas.  Hero 
there  are  also  marked  evidences  of  volcanic  action,  all  tho 
rocks  being  Metamorphie.  and  a  ])art  of  them  stratified  in 
such  a  Wiiy  as  to  indicate  that  the  volcanic  action  took 
place  under  water.  Crystallized  limestones,  granite, 
syenite,  serpentine,  and  arenaceous  and  ehloritic  slates, 
with  frcqmuit  dykes  and  overflows  of  trachytie  lava  and 
basaltic  trap,  constitute  the  jnincipal  rocks  of  this  region. 

MincraftHfi/. — Gold,  excejit  in  combination  with  silver,  is 
not  an  abundant  metal  in  Nevada,  but  some  of  the  argent- 
iferous ores  contain  a  large  annnint  of  gold  in  ectmbination, 
and  this  seems  to  increase  with  the  depth  of  the  mines. 
The  percentage  of  gold  in  these  ores  varies  from  21  to  52 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  metallic  product.  The  Comstock 
lode  and  the  e.msolidated  companies,  since  the  great  ]>rog- 
ress  made  in  the  Sutro  Tunnel,  are  yielding  increased 
amounts  of  gold,  much  free  gold  being  found  in  the  ore 
veins.  In  the  Humboldt  and  Walker  River  regions  g<)hl- 
quartz  veins  of  consiilcrabic  ])romiso  have  been  discovered. 
Silver  is,  however,  tho  staple  mineral  product  of  Nevada, 
and  the  yield  of  this  metal  is  increasing  with  great  rapid- 
ity. The  silver  lodes  are  found  in  almost  every  part  of  tlio 
State,  Home  yielding  from  $65  to  $100  to  the  ton,  others 
ranging  from  $450  to  .*?2500  or  nu)re  to  tho  ton.  Of  these 
the  mines  on  the  Comstock  vein  or  lode  have  proved  the 
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moH  voliinblo.  Tho  nunibur  of  inlneM  in  the  HUiia  In  very 
lur^i?,  ilimI  now  tiilnvN  iiro  roiiHtanlly  hninjf  DjiiMicd.  In  tho 
uiiliiii'ii  ul'  I.S71  tho  iiiinibtir  nt'  niinen  whh  2\:'>  in  tvvulvu 
cuiinljtjs.  iiml  tlio  |)nnliict  nf  jfoM  mifl  p-llvor  I'nr  ihnt  yeur 
wuH  >;;,i,IUl!.2«:{.  of  wliioli  ^IJ'.'.noD.omi  rtunv  from  till-  I'uiii- 
Ktock  Inilc.  'I'liu  Siiti-(i  'rmiiii'l  ir4  .'{A  niili-H  in  li!ii({th,  luuj 
|iiiS)4(^K  tliroii^li  all  llin  nuitirrriitiMMH  of  tlx'  ('oniHt(«(;k  lodu 
m  Vir^iniii  Cjty  uml  OoM  Hill,  ilriiinin>(  tliu  nilnert  ut  it 
di;ptli  of  MDiirly  :i<)00  IVm-i.  It  IiiliI  hwu  L-(Mn|ilutf<l  to  tlio 
iliHtiincr  rif  It  lirilu  uiura  ihnn  '2  iiiIUm  in  I)ei;.,  ]H'th,  and  it 
WHS  h('li<!Vi'i|  wniihl  Ix*  llnir<)i('<l  bt'furu  Jan.,  ls7S,  Tlii! 
othur  iiiiiiuralH  ui'  NuvimIii  un- — leu*!  nwl  ctipper  in  vuriouH 
forniH.  inin  in  niiinuroiiH  foruM,  iih  in]i<;iii;ti<r,  Mpiitliir,  hiioc- 
nbir,  criiiimon  imn  pyritc-^.  nrHoriiciiI  hihI  iniit^niMii!  pyritun, 
«ti\  :  it  i.-*  not  ilh  yt<t  niirii'it  In  any  cxtenl;  Hnliuxniy,  iirni'- 
nic),  iMifKibly  ijiiirkMilvcr,  nniii^iLiirH<s  ttiilphiirut  of  •/.'nn:, 
^nipliitf  or  p)iMnbii;;i>,  Mtilpliiir,  piiro ;  Kyi'^on),  ruck  nah, 
nilnitu  of  potiiHsii,  oart>iin)(tii  of  hoiIii,  in  ininienHo  (|iianti- 
tio«,  l)ora.\,  li^^nilr  or  l>ro\vii  ooal.  kaolin.  Rulphato  of  mng- 
nenia,  agates,  atnctliystH,  t-pidotf,  tourmaiinr,  cliali-tnlony, 
Jaspor,  oarnnlian,  tliinr  f*par,  si'Irnilr,  t'tc,  Tiu'ro  aio  nu- 
niuroiiH  niini^ral  Hprin;;M  and  hoiiiu  ^('yMerrt  in  the  State. 

.S'(»i7  nnil  l^i/fttittuit.^-W'v  htivd  alruaily  yiven  in  general 
torins  tlu)  rhurai'tiT  of  the  soil.  While  the  State  will  never 
b«  largf'ly  agri>-iiltural.  it  pos-ii'sses  a  suftieienry  of  arable 
lan'ls  to  supply,  with  ilut  aid  of  irrigation,  and  po.4.'<ibly 
without,  tint  iiuuds  of  sucji  a  popuhitton  aa  it  i»  destined  to 
liavo;  and  its  innuntain-shipes  and  some  of  itH  valloytiwill 
j)rovo  to  lie  aintmL;  the  bu.-^t  grazing-lantls  id"  the  l*acific 
roi^inn.  Its  timi)CT  binds  propi-r,  those  on  wbicdi  grow  the 
lofty  pines  of  the  sierras,  are  of  very  moderate  extent,  not 
oxeeeding  HH),()(IO  aeres,  and  much  of  thin  is  being  cut  off 
to  supply  tlio  deniiinds  of  the  mining  districts.  A  part  of 
the  lower  portions  nf  the  ntountnin-regions  and  some  of  tlio 
valleys,  along  whii-li  (In.'  rivers  flow,  are  covered  with  a 
smaller  growth  of  piiion  or  nut  pine,  crottonwood,  birch,  wil- 
low, dwarf  cedar,  etc.  The  flora  of  the  State,  except  on  the 
sierras,  dilTcrs  materially  from  that  of  California.  Of  the 
fi.')  ujitural  families  i>f  plants  catalogued  in  the  State,  many 
are  rcprc.'^cntcd  by  a  large  number  of  genera  and  hpcuicju. 
Lupines,  clovers,  vetclu-s,  and  nutritious  grasses  are  the 
»      most  characteristic  jdants  of  the  State. 

Zo<>fo;/i/. — The  animals  are  those  of  the  Pacific  slope: 
the  gri/./,ly  bear,  the  .Mexican  bear,  cougar,  wild-eat,  lynx, 
Hocky  Mountain  sheep,  antelope,  deer,  two  or  three  spe- 
cies, and  most, of  tlic  smaller  game,  including  the  sage-hare, 
sago-grouse,  etc.  etc.,  are  the  nictst  characteristic  mammals. 
The  birds  and  reptiles  do  not  differ  materially  from  those 
of  t'alifin-nia.  The  larger  lakes  arc  stocked  with  trout, 
salnnm  trout,  etc. ;  but  in  tlie  shallow  lakes  these  do  not 
succeed  well,  owing  to  the  alkaline  character  of  the 
waters. 

Clhnatf. — We  cannot  learn  that  meteorological  tables 
have  been  kept  continuously  in  this  State  for  any  year 
since  its  settlement.  From  the  State  mineralogist's  re- 
ports we  glean  tlic  following  items  in  regard  to  the  climate  : 
It  is  cliaracterized  by  great  extremes.  In  winter  snow  falls 
upon  the  summits  of  the  numntains,  though  there  is  not 
much  in  the  valleys.  The  air  is  dry.  the  winds  strong,  and 
though  the  sunshine  is  bright  and  ])leasant  at  miiiday.  the 
nights  arc  often  intensely  cold.  In  January  the  mercury 
falls  to  from  ll)'^  to  1'''^  bcluw  zero  in  the  valleys  and  much 
lower  in  tlie  mountains,  but  this  severe  cold  lasts  but  a  few 
days,  though  it  may  be  repeated.  The  last  of  February 
the  approach  of  spring  is  announced,  though  there  may  bo 
iiiercing  winds  and  sharp  frosts,  chilling  rain,  and  snow  in 
^^arcb  or  even  April,  i'liunder-stnrnis  of  great  severity 
occur  in  April  and  May  and  into  .lunc.  When  these  have 
passed  away,  the  dry  season  prevails  until  October  through- 
out the  western,  central,  and  northern  parts  of  the  State. 
The  air  becomes  heated,  and  whirlwinds  and  spiral  columns 
of  dust  arc  raised  to  great  heights.  The  temperature  rises 
to  IUO°  or  105°.  but  usually  ..nly  for  a  few  days.  It  falls 
every  night  to  between  70°  and  Sll°.  and  does  not  average 
in  .Inly  and  August  more  than  110°  at  midday.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State  there  arc  frequent  thunder-storms 
in  summer  and  till  Sept.  15,  and  tlic  beat  is  longer  contin- 
ued and  more  oppressive.  There  is  less  intense  cold,  very 
little  snow  or  frost  in  winter  in  S.  E.  Nevada,  and  the  cul- 
ture of  cotton  and  the  sugar-cane  has  been  attempted  there. 
The  climate  is  remarkably  healthy  and  invigorating. 

A'jrntiftnntl  JVntlitrfs. — In  1S7I  the  State  surveyor-gen- 
eral made  the  following  report  of  agricultural  industry; 
Lands  enclosed,  10(5. 21S  acres;  lands  cultivated,  77,5t>I 
acres;  wheat  grown.  7^1, (»00  bushels;  barley,  50ti. 790  bush- 
els; oats,  71.<i''o  bushels;  rye,  IlUlO  bushels;  Indian  corn. 
i;i,9(>0  bushels;  buckwheat." L'UO  bushels;  pens.  MoO  bush- 
els; beans,  5'.) 0  bushels:  potatoes.  2y'J, 108  bushels;  sweet 
potatoes.  24  bushels;  onions,  4210  bushels;  hny.  77,(i2»i 
tons;  beets.  ;1I4  tons;  turnips.  ;>20  tons;  pumpkins  and 
squashes.  o;J.'>2  tons ;  butter,  227,240  pounds ;  cheese,  22,200 
Vol.  hi.— 50 


pound*;  wool,  AAKJ'fK  puuniU;  honey,  7400  poundN ;  fruit 

truuft,  21.7HH  apple,  .'>0»7  pencil.  2H74  punr.  .'(:W(4  plum,  i:>Ofl 
cherry,  270  nectarine.  .'(10  qninee.  l.'iH  anrieot.  U7  fig,  ii  few 
lemon,  orange,  and  prune  trff«<,  HO  mulberry,  T.i  ulinond, 
.'M7  Knglinh  walnut.  ;t2,.'»2*i  grnpevine*,  74.100  flrawbtrry, 
IS,i2l  gooseberry  and  ranitberry  plants,  200  gallon''  wine 
made,  1426  nhadu  treei  nlunted.  The  live-f<U>ek  in  the 
State  Jan.,  |H75,  wait — 52,l.'{l  hurneii ;  47.12  mulcn  and 
aHHcH;  40,H0.'i  milch  cowk,  2M.0(t,'»  calveH,  T'j.Oha  beef  cattle, 
571':i  oxen— a  total  of  IH|.Kll|  cattle;  IH.'i,4H0  nhecp,  24:Jll 
('aMhmuro  and  Angora  goalft,  and  /J2'J0  hogH. 

Atintu/arttirittff  /utliiftn/. —  In  lM74  there  were  14  grift 
millN  in  the  State;  .'tl.O.Vo  harrelM  of  flourand  :i200  buf>bil 
of  corn  meal  were  produced;  there  were  27  Kaw  mill'', 
which  in  lH7.'t  produci-d  Mi.Hiul.OOO  fed  of  lumber,  and  in 
1K74  only  :i.4H0,000  feet:  101  quartx  ^nill^  of  which  only 
14;t  were  in  operation,  and  tlieiie  erunhed  021.442  toni*  of 
quarli!.  There  were  7  mining  ditehcu.  the  entire  length 
of  which  wan  lib  milcr-,  and  501  irrigating  dit»  he-,  worth 
•i^OO.IlOO,  which  irrigated  lOl.ll'j'.i  aerex  of  land  :  IMO  ton-of 
coal  were  mined,  worth  .f  HiOO,  There  were  4  )daning  mill-. 
I  IVaniing-mill,  7  breweries,  making  07.H54  barrel*. of beir 
Of  conrMe,  there  are  ninny  minor  manufacturer,  iiuch  a 
hlack^mithing,  clothing,  boot*  and  choei',  hrii-kmnking. 
et'-,,  which  arc  n'd  rej»re>ented.  The  epn^uH  i»f  IK'O  ftatcn 
the  number  of  maniitaeturing  establir^hmcntr*  a-*  li'.'.if;  hand- 
employed,  2859,  all  men  but  .'(  :  capital,  *5,I27.7'J0  ;  wag*-. 
$2.4«S,47:i;  raw  material,  $I0.:iI5.yK4 ;  annual  nrodu*:. 
•SI5.K70,5,'ill.  Of  this  product  milled  qinirtr.  included 
*12.lli».71«;  pig  lead.  ?H'.H.0OO  ;  iron  ea^liligP.  $011,250; 
machinery,  $27;{. 500;  lumber,  $417,600;  gold  and  eilver, 
rc'luccd  and  refined.  $20(t.000. 

Mintntf. — We  have  alreaily  pivcn  the  etatidticR  of  the 
yiel'l  of  the  precious  metaM.  The  other  mining  produetfn 
arc  Ica<I,  smelted  and  separated,  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,000 
annually  ;  copper,  mostly  shipped  in  the  ore  or  partly  re- 
duced ;  borox,  salt  of  excellent  quality,  largely  U8cd  in  the 
mines;  crude  carbonate  of  soda,  and  sulphur. 

liailrotui^. —  According  to  the  surveyor-generalV  report, 
there  were  in  .Jan..  187.%  14  railroads,  a  part  or  the  «h(de 
of  whose  track  was  in  the  State,  Their  entire  mileage 
was  (50,'i.OO  miles,  and  their  value  ^probably  only  the  value 
of  their  real  estate,  as  it  was  for  taxation  purposes  alone 
that  it  was  estimated)  was  $.'!.OH2,670.  In  his  message  of 
.Ian.,  1H75.  His  Kxcellency  (Jov.  Bradley  htates  the  real 
value  of  the  Central  Pacific  alone  in  the  Stale  at 
$1  1.61*2,000,  and  urges  that  it  should  pay  taxes  r»n  that 
amount.  I'lmrn  Afanuat  .states  the  number  of  miles  of 
railroad  in  Nevada,  .Tan.  1,  1875.  at  054.25  mites,  and  the 
cost  of  roads  and  equipment  at  S5.'1,722,7I9.  A  consider- 
able number  of  the  local  roads  arc  narrow  gauge — .'I  feet. 

FinnnrrH. — The  State  debt  Jan.  I,  IS75,  was  :?000.000. 
The  assets  applicable  to  its  reduction  were  (exclu^iveof 
the  school  fund)  $^171,8:15.07.  leaving  a  net  indebtedness 
of  $1 88,164. .'i.*?.  The  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  same 
date  was  $6I7.r.:t'.t.:tO.  of  which  $48S,:{5(i.2s  *«as  ct.in.  and 
there  wore  outstanding  coin  warrants  to  the  amount  of 
$45,284.27.  and  currency  warrants  (o  the  amount  of  :^Mi:;2. 
The  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  for 
the  year  1874  was  S26.tj;iO,27'J.22.  and  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  the  precious  metals  was  likely  to  enhance  ma- 
terially the  valuation  for  1875. 

(\tmmerce. — As  an  interior  State.  Nevada  has  no  direct 
foreign  commerce.  Through  the  ports  of  San  Francisco 
and  -\cw  York  she  exports  largely  of  bullion  and  coin,  as 
well  as  copper  ores.  lead,  antl  borax,  and  imports  ma- 
chinery, clothing,  dry  goods  and  trroceries.  produce,  etc. 

linukg. — There  were  in  .Ian..  1^75.  one  national  bank, 
which  was  closing  and  had  only  $7864  of  the  circulation 
outstanding;  one  State  bank,  at  Lincoln,  with  $50,000 
capital  ;  two  agencies  of  the  ISank  of  California,  and  tif- 
teen  private  banking-houses.  Since  that  time  a  branch  I'f 
the  (jold  Hank  and  Trust  Co.  of  Sun  Francisco  has  been 
established  there.  There  are  no  savings  banks  or  life  or 
fire  insurance  companies. 

Ethicntion. — The  State  school  fund  Jan.  1.  1S76.  amount- 
ed to  $250,000.  The  amount  expended  for  schoid  purpo5Cii 
in  1874  was  $164,8I2.4;i.  The  total  number  of  persons  be- 
tween 6  and  21  years  of  age  was  6050.  Total  number  of 
children  enrolled.  4811 ;  average  attendance,  2884.  Num- 
ber of  school  districts,  71;  of  school-houses,  59:  rentcii 
2ti.  Male  teachers,  Wb  :  female  teachers.  80:  whole  number 
of  teachers,  115.  Average  monthly  wages  of  teachers. 
$100.56,  or  about  $108  for  male  teachers  and  $95  for  fe- 
males. There  were  21  primary  schools,  4  intermediate. 
69  uncl,^ssificd.  12  grammar,  and  2  high  schools.  The 
length  of  schools  averu'red  7  months  and  II  days. 

Hitjkcr  Kduetttioii. —  A  State  I'niversity  has  been  located 
at  Elko,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  presented  it  with 
20  acres  of  land  eligibly  ^ituatc(L  and  a  good  and  com- 
modious building  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $16,000.     Tho 
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university  is  entitled  to  the  proceeds  of  the  university 
lands — 7^2  sections :  and  when  it  shall  have  established  a 
mining  and  agricultural  school,  to  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  agricultural  college  grant  of  90,000  acres. 
The  preparatory  diJpartment  of  the  university  was  opened 


in  Oct.,  1874,  with  12  pupils.     There  is  no  other  college  or 
collegiate  institution  in  Nevada.      Three  deaf-and-dumb 
pupils  are  supporlfd    by  the  Stule  at  the   Oakland,  Cal- 
^ii'ornia,  Institute  fur  Deaf  Mutes. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  population  : 


Censas 
year. 

Aggregate 
popula- 
tion. 

Males. 

Females. 

Whites. 

Col- 
ored. 

ladiaos. 

Natives. 

ForeigD- 
ers. 

Den- 
sity. 

0.06 
0.41 
Q.G6 

Ratio 

or  iti- 

ctease. 

Illit- 
eraoy. 

or 

eehool 
age. 
6-20. 

or 

military 

age. 

IMa. 

mules. 

or 

voting 

age.  21 

and  over, 

males. 

Cltl- 
zeos. 

18S0 
1870 
1873 

6,857 
42,491* 
52,540* 

6,137 
32,:io9 
37,541 

720 
10,112 
14,999 

6,812 
38,959 
48,127 

45 
3,509t 
4,413+ 

4,793 
23,690 

2,064 
18,801 

150 

872 


500 
6,950 

5,149 
24,762 

5,699 
26,920 

5,301 
18,652 
16,952 

16,243* 

519.67 
17.11 



Charitable  Institutions. — The  State  has  a  State  Orphans' 
ITome  at  Carson,  in  which  there  were,  Jan.  1,  1S75,  40  chil- 
dren. 31  half  orphans,  and  9  whole  orphans,  with  suitable 
teachers  and  a  good  farm.  The  institution  seems  to  be 
well  conducted:  expenses,  about  S12,000  per  annum  aside 
from  the  produce  of  the  farm.  The  indigent  insane  of  the 
State  are  now  maintained  by  contract  at  a  private  asylum 
in  Woodbridge,  Cal.,  where,  at  the  beginning  of  1875,  there 
were  Gl  patients;  but  the  State  commissioners  report  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  a  State  hospital. 

Penal  Lietitiitious. — The  present  State  prison  at  Carson 
is  well  managed,  but  its  capacity  is  inadequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  State,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  prison  has  been 
commenced  at  Reno.  On  the  completion  of  this,  abjut 
Jan.,  1877,  it  is  proposed  to  refit  the  prison  at  Carson  for 
a  State  insane  hospital.  The  number  of  convicts  in  the 
prison  Jan.  1.  1875,  was  133  ;  59  had  been  received  and  39 
discharged  and  pardoned  during  the  year.  The  current 
expenses  of  the  prison  were  about  $30,000  per  j-ear. 

Newspapers. — In  1870  there  were  12  newspapers  in  Ne- 
vada, having  an  aggregate  circulation  of  11,300  and  a  total 
annual  issue  of  2,572.000  copies.  Of  these  5  were  daily, 
with  7500  circulation,  2  semi-weekly,  with  050  circulation, 
and  5  weekly,  with  2850  circulation.  In  1875  the  number 
was  22 — 12  daily,  1  semi-weekly,  and  9  weekly. 

ReligioHH  Denoviinations. 


DenominatioDs. 


AlldenomiQatioDs.. 

BaplUta 

Congregaiioaalists.. 
Pnt.  £i)iiC0[)aliaD3. 

Methodists. 

Preabjterians 

RomiiQ  Catholics  ... 


1,100 
2,550 
1,100 
3,250 


$212,000 


30.000 
50,500 
18,500 
113.000 


i 

a-- 

-• 

6 

_  a 

1 

S 

17 

3 

O 

1,132 

10.900 

3301,450 

3 

50 

300 

16,000 

1 

12 

100 

6,000 

11 

269 

1,400 

•     48,000 

12 

496 

2.500 

Te.uso 

3 

169 

1.000 

21.200 

6 

5,000 

134.000 

Constititfiini,  Courts,  Representatives  in  Gangrene,  etc, — 
The  constitution  provides  that  every  male  citizen  of  the 
U.  vS.  tvirenty-one  years  old  and  upwards,  who  has  actually 
resided  in  the  State  six  months,  and  in  the  district  or 
county  thirty  days  next  preceding  an  electir>n,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  vote,  with  the  usual  exceptions  of  idiots,  insane 
persons,  and  felons  who  have  not  had  their  civil  rights 
restored.  The  senate  consists  of  18  members,  elected  for 
four  years  ;  the  assembly  of  36  members,  elected  for  two 
years.  The  sessions  of  the  legislature  are  biennial;  the 
elections  arc  held  in  the  even  years,  and  the  se.-sions  of 
the  legislature  in  the  odd  years.  The  executive  officer  is 
the  governor,  who,  with  the  lieutenant-governor,  secretary 
of  state,  treasurer,  comptroller,  surveyor-general,  attorney- 
general,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  is  elected 
by  the  people  fnr  four  years.  A  State  mineralogist  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  govern<ir,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate.     The  judicial  authority  is  vested  in  a  supreme 


prcme  court  consists  of  a  chief-juBtice  and  two  associate 

justices,  elected  by  the  people  for  six  years.  The  court 
has  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  equity,  and  in 
civil  cases  involving  real  estate  and  mining  claims,  and 
in  all  criminal  cases  where  the  charge  amounts  to  a  felony. 
There  are  nine  judicial  districts,  each  presided  over  by  a 
single  judge.  The  district  judges  are  elected  for  four  years. 
The  State  is  entitled  to  one  representative  in  Congress. 
Counties. — Of  these  14  are  organized  and  1  unorganized. 


COC-HTIRS. 

Aggre- 
gate 
pop., 
1870. 

Males. 
1870. 

Fe- 
males, 
1870. 

Pop.. 
Males. 

1875. 

Fe- 
males. 

True 

valuation, 

18-0. 

Assessed 

valuation, 

1674. 

Churchill.... 

Douglas 

Klko 

19f 
1.215 

3.«7 
1.5M 

New 
1.916 
2.815 
2.985 
1.837 
1.087 
3.668 

133 
11.359 
3.091 
7.189 

142 

866 
2,776 
1,253 
CO. 
1,548 
2.204 
2.119 
1.389 

887 
2,798 

115 
7,864 
2.173 
6,225 

51 

329 
671 
300 

'"368 
611 
866 
448 
200 
870 
18 
3.495 
918 
964 

10,112 

1% 
1.285 
2.688 

979 
4.152 
1,795 
1,672 
1,904 
1,484 
1..315 
1,981 

13.415 
2,767 
1,988 

39,541 

89 
433 

1.014 
309 
877 
662 
706 
849 
637 
372 

1,181 

6.113 

1.186 

569 

£524.836 

762.864 

3..397.086 

1.174,242 

"•',335' isi 

4,766,947 
253.474 

1.546.023 
967.707 

2,098,578 

6,343.918 
2.397,300 
4.567.M76 

S429.S71 
921.786 
2,760.240 
622.211 
2.783.329 
2.327,576 
1,516,5)4 
1,195,208 
1,315,6:!6 
1.647.432 
2.404..181 

4.959.542 
2.511,475 

1.185,046 

$26,630,279 

Ksmeralda . . . 

Eureka 

Humboldt.... 

Lander 

Lincoln  

Lyon  

Nye     . 

Ormsby 

Boop.  not  org. 

.Storev 

Washoe 

White  Pine... 

Totals 

42.491 

32.379 

13.999 

$31,134,012 

Principal  Townt. — Carson  City,  the  capital,  had  in  1S70 
a  population  of  3042  ;  Virginia  City,  the  largest  city  in  the 
State,  had  704S  :  the  other  prinoijial  towns  were  :  Crold  Hill 
and  Hamilton,  each  having  from  4000  to  5000  inhabitants ; 
Treasure  City,  with  about  2000  ;  .and  Elko,  Pioche  City,  and 
Reno,  between  1000  and  2000.  Austin,  Dayton,  Winneniiic- 
ca,  and  Shermantuwn  are  all  thriving  and  growing  towns. 

HiHtory. — Nevada  is  a  part  of  the  territory  ceded  to  the 
IT.  .S.  by  Mexico  by  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  Feb. 
2,  1848".  It  was  at  first  a  part  of  California  Territory,  and 
was  subsequently  attached  to  Utah  ;  it  was  constituted  a 
territory  in  Mar.,  1861.  with  somewhat  smaller  boundaries 
than  at  present,  its  eastwn  line  being  115°  W.  Ion.  and  its 
Eouth-ca.stern  not  taking  in,  as  now.  a  portion  of  the  Col- 
orado valley.  In  1862  it  was  granted  this  tract,  and  also 
one  degree  of  longitude  farther  E..  making  its  boundary  on 
the  E.  the  114th  meridian  W.  from  (irccnwich.  Its  admis- 
sion as  a  State  was  discussed  in  lS6;i,  and  a  convention 
called  to  form  a  constitution,  but  the  constitution  was  re- 
jected on  the  ground  that  the  population  was  insufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  State  government.  In  KS64  an 
enabling  act  was  passed,  under  which  a  constitutional  con- 
vention was  called,  met  July  4,  1864,  and  agreed  upon  a 
constitution  under  which  the  State  is  still  governed.  The 
constitution  was  ratified  and  Nevada  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  State  Oct.  31,  1S64.  Additions  were  made  to 
its  territory  by  congressional  enactment  in  1866.  Though 
its  population  was  small,  it  furnished  a  brave  body  of  sol- 
diers to  the  Union  army,  and  sent  to  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion fair  its  donation  of  ?51,000  in  silver  bricks.  Its  im- 
mense mineral  wealth  foreshadows  for  it  a  brilliant  future. 
Governors  of  2't;rrilori/  tmil  Stole, 


Territory. 

James  W.  Nve 1S61-G4 

filnte. 
Henry  G.  Blaisdell 1864-71 


court,  district  courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace.     The  su- 

Electoral  and  Popular  Vole  for  PretidenI  and  Vice- President 


Louis  K.  Bradley 1871-79 

John  H.  Kinkead 1870- 


Elcet. 
year. 


1861 

isr.s 


Candidates  who  received  the 
electoral  vote  or  the  State. 


Ahrahain  Lincoln  P 

Aiuirew  Johnson  V.-P.., 

I'jysses  S.  Grant  P 

Sriuiyler  Colfax  V.-P..., 
1S72    IJlysscsS.  Grant  P 

Ilcnrv  Wilson  V.-P 

187G    K.  H.  illavis  P 

Iw.  A.  Wheeler  V.-P 


Popular 
vole. 


9,826 
6,430 
8,413 
10,383 


Opposition  candidates. 


George  B.  McClellan  P....  \ 
George  H.  Pendleton  V.-P  j 

Horalio  i^cvnionr  P ^ 

Prancis  P.  Hhiir,  Jr.,V.-P.  J 

Htiracelireflcy  P 1 

IJeiij.  Grulz  Hrown  V.-P...  f 

S.J.  Tildcn  P 1 

T.  A.  Hendricks  V.-P I 


Popular 


6,594 
5,218 
6,236 
9,308 


Minority  or  third-party 
oundidates. 


Charles  O'Conor  P... 


•d'" 


port. 


For  valuable  statistical  and  other  informfttion  relative 

•  To  these  are  to  be  added  16,220  Indians  «u»ialnlng  tribal  re- 
lations, iocliidcd  in  column  of  Indians  1870. 


to  Nevada  wo  are  under  obligation  to  IHb  Excellency  Hon. 
touis  H.  lirndley,  governor  of  Nevada.     L.  P.  Biiockett. 


t  Includes  .1152  Chinese. 


X  Includes  3919  Chinese. 


MA'AUA— NK\VAi:K. 


Novfi'da^  oounty  of  S,  W.  Arkiiniia»i.  Aroii,  fl2.'t  Hquaro 
mllcH.  It  if*  bouiiJtMl  X.  by  the  liittio  MiwHuuii  UiviT.  It 
\a  iiiKn'iin,  Wfit  \V(iiii1(m1.  ilikI  gonrrally  IVrtilo  un<l  iKiujitiifl 
to  coftoii  and  corn  culluiu.  <'ii|i.  Muuiit  Moriiih.  i'liin 
coiitity  huH  bfi!ii  f'iM'iiiutt  Kiiif-u  tliu  uciimum  of  IH'II. 

IVcvndn,  nnnnty  of  CiililVirniii.  cxti-ndinjc  •"'.  W.  from 
tlir  Niniula  Stiitci  liiM^  to  the  rriiiblh)  lork  of  Vulm  River. 
Ari'ii,  I  100  h(|nuir  riiile^.  It  \n  very  iiioiintainoiiM,  hut  litin 
I'urlilf!  viilley.  It  in  tmvf'rMui  by  tli«  (.'fiitral  Pucifiu  U.  It. 
(lohl  iiiiiiiii;?  in  a  luailiii;;  |»urrmit.  liiiiiiber  iind  limit 
li(|U'irH  jiri'  thu  |trinri)iiil  iirtitituti  of  iiiiinuructiiro.  Cup. 
iNcviuia  <'tly.      !»ii|».  Ili,i;il. 

Xcvndn,  i>o-«i  v.  und  tp.  of  LivingHton  co.»  III.,  on  the 
Chioiii:.!  and  Allon  K.  It.     Pop.  877. 

Nevfidil,  tp.  of  I'alo  Alto  co.,  la.     Pop.  142. 

TVrvndfl^  pOf>t-v.  ami  tp..  cap.  <if  Story  co..  la.,  on  (ho 
('Iiic;i;;o  mid  North-wostorn  K.  II..  han  '2  (iliurchpM,  2  bankn, 
a  fioiip  fin't  >rv,  a  f»tcam  nourin^-inill  and  clovator,  '\  hotels, 
1  mnvspapor,  and  t^ton^s.  The  Stat**  AKricMilttinil  follo^o 
IH  looatud  '.)  nlilu^t  W.  Princijjat  biiHine^H,  Ktork  and  corn 
raising.     Pop.  of  v.  DS2 :  of  tp.  Kill. 

W.  II.  (lALi.rr,  En.  "  RnpnnsKNTATiVK." 

Nnvndn,  popt-v.  of  DinkuviUo  tp.,  Mcn-cr  co.,  Ky.,  0 
rniliiM  from  Ilarrodsburg.      Pop.  M. 

Ncvndtt,  pofit-v.  and  tn.  of  Mower  co..  Minn.,  fi  inile« 
S.  \V.  of  AdaiM.«,  on  the  Ctiicago  Milwaukee  and  .St.  Paul 

R.  11.    Pop.  (•.:{;. 

IVevnda,  jiost-v..  cap.  of  Vernon  ro.,  Mo.,  on  the  So- 
(lulia  division  of  the  Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas  U.  U.,  90 
miles  S.  W,  of  Sedalia.  has  manufactories  and  biixinoss- 
hon.'^o!'.  and  i  weekly  ncwspajjcrs.     Pop.  about  1000. 

Nevada,  post-v.  of  \Vyan<Iot  oo.,  0.,  on  tlic  Pittsburg 

Fo:t  Wayne  and  Thieaj^o  K.  II.,  has  good  union  pchools,  3 

chnrrhes.  a  dopo.sit  bank.  1  newspaper,]  hotel,  and  stores. 

Priiu^ipal  business,  farming  and   stock-raising.      Pop.  828. 

A.  H.  IviKTLAsn,  En.  "Nevada  EsTrni-nisE." 

Nevada  City,  post-v..  can.  of  Xcvada  co.,  Ca!.,  16 
miles  from  the  Central  Pacific  K.  R.,  with  which  it  is  con- 
necteil  by  a  branch  track,  has  good  school  advantages,  a 
court-house,  1  bank.  I  newspaper,  hotels,  several  dry-goods 
stores,!)  (pnirtz-mills  in  constant  operation,  and  stores  and 
shops.  More  gold  is  now  taken  from  the  rock  than  ever 
before.  All  of  the  Hccrct  orders  are  represented.  The 
climate  is  uns'urpasscd.     Pop.  IJ'JSO. 

Brown  &  Watson,  Eds.  "  Nkvada  Transciupt." 

Nevers',  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Nicvre,  stands  <in  the  lioire,  here  crossed  by  an  elegant 
stone  bridge  of  twenty  arches.  The  town  is  old  and  ill 
built,  with  narrow,  crooked  streets,  but  it  Iins  beautiful 
pronionatles,  extensive  manufactures  of  iron  goods,  copper 
ware,  ohemieals,  porcelain,  cloth,  ami  linens,  ami  largo 
tanneries,  breweries,  and  cannon-fiKindries.  It  contains 
several  good  educational  institutions — a  college,  a  female 
seminary,  and  a  polytechnic  school.      Pop.  22,276. 

IVcv'crsink,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Sullivan  co..  N.  Y.,  on 
the  Neversink  Uiver,  lt>  miles  from  Monliccllo  on  the  Erie 
K.  U..  has  7  churches,  and  carries  on  lumbering,  tanning, 
nnd  dairying.      Pop.  24.'>.S. 

Ncviansk',  town  of  European  Russia,  government  of 
Perm,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  is  the 
centre  of  a  very  rich  mining  district,  producing  gold,  cop- 
per, platinum,  and  iron  of  superior  c|uality.      Pop.  20,000. 

Nev'ille,  post-v.  of  Washington  tp.,  Clermont  co.,  0., 
on  the  Ohio  River,  'A'A  miles  S.  E.  of  Cincinnati.      Pop.  422. 

Neville,  tp.  of  Allegheny  co..  Pa.,  on  the  Pittsburg 
Fort  Wayno  and  Chicago  K.  R.     Pop.  28lt. 

Nev'in  (John  Williamson),  D.  D.,  LL.D..  h.  in  Ship- 
pensburg,  Franklin  co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  20,  ISO.'i;  graduated  at 
I'nion  College  1.^21  ;  studied  theology  at  Princeton  Semi- 
nary, where  he  remained  as  tutor,  and  wrote  his  llihfirnt 
Aiifn/iiitt'rit  (2  vols.,  1828).  He  was  professor  of  Hebrew 
iinl  biblical  literature  in  the  Presbyterian  Thcolo<rical 
Seminary  at  Allegheny  City  ( I  S29-.'i*l),  where  ho  edited  a 
weekly  literary  journal  entitled  The  Fn'ntif  {li>X^~M\:  be- 
came president  of  the  Mcrcersburff  Theological  Seminary 
ISM*,  and  was  president  also  of  Marshall  College  IS-lI-.'i.'i. 
He  ])ublished  in  184;>  Tlir  Aiu-iints  lietu-h,  which  occasioned 
much  controversy  on  the  subject  of  revivals:  nnd  in  ISU 
a  translation  of  I>r.  SchafF's  inaugural  address.  Thr  Pn'n- 
ri'pfr  Iff'  /'intr>ittnitiiim,  which  gave  rise  to  what  is  known 
as  the  *'  Mcrcersburg  theology,"  of  which  Dr.  Nevin  con- 
tinues to  be  the  chief  exponent.  Al8o  The  .\ft/Htt'rnt  Prfimrr 
(1841)),  which  increased,  in  its  doctrinal  aspect,  the  contro- 
versy alluded  to;  I'fif  Hinturif  ami  ^/ciii'idf  nf  tkr  Hridrlhrrrf 
Vixtpchium  (1847).  ami  Anfiihrint.  or  the  Spirit  nf  SrrI  ouri 
SchtKut  (IS48).  Dr.  Nevin  edited  the  Mrrrrrxhur,^  /frrinr 
(quarterly.  1849-63);  resigned  the  direction  of  the  Theo- 


IokIouI  Hominnry  \f^t>],  and  the  preittdoncy  of  Mamlinll 
College  on  itK  reinVival  to  Lnncaj-tor  and  confolidatlon  with 
Franklin  t!ollego  In  \Hh'.i.  Hu  wun  ufterwurdN  iMcciimI 
president  of  Franklin  and  Mumhull  College,  a  ponition 
which  hu  Mtill  holdri. 

Nev'inN,  tp.  of  Vigo  ro.,  Ind.,  on  the  IndianapoliK  and 

i  St.  LouiN  K.  It.     Pop.  12011. 

I       Nev'in,  one  of  the  Leti«er  AnCillen.  in  the  We«t  Indies, 
belongtt   to  (Ireal   Britnin,   and   eoifiprii*eK   nn   urea  of  4-> 
srpiaro  iniloM.  with    tl,7>l>'j   inhabilanlM.     Sugar,  rnolaKNeH, 
and  rum  nru  the  chief  productB ;  Charlcittown  in  the  prin 
cipal  town. 

New  (.rorf**  C.),  h.  in  Vernon,  .Tenningn  co.,  Tnd.,  .July 
(l,  18.'II  :  graduated  at  Ildhany  College,  Vb.,  in  lHi:i;  began 
the  Htiidy  of  law  in  lndianapolif<,  but  wn*'  never  admitli'd 
to  the  bar.  lie  i>crve<l  an  State  senator  and  an  adjutant- 
general  of  Indiana,  nml  ftiiV>fter|upiilly  became  ermhier  rtf 
the  FirKt  National  Hank  of  Indianapidix.  In  the  cprihg 
of  I87.'i  he  was  appointed  by  Prew.  (Irant  V.  S.  tr«-ii-urer. 

.f.    It.  IJltiHOP. 

New  ATbany,  city,  tn.,  port  of  delivery,  and  cap.  of 

Floyd  CO.,  Ind.,  on  the  Ohio  Hiver,  n  mile^  below  Louit"- 
villc.  on  the  Loiiifivillc  New  Albany  and  ''hifngo  U.  K..  nnd 
on  a  bran<'h  of  the  Jeffersonville  Madison  and  Indianap- 
olis U.  R..  iri  finely  fitnated,  ban  costly  nnd  splendid  pun- 
lie  buildings,  including  a  court  hon^e,  city  hall,  oper.'i- 
house.  Masi»nie  and  Odd  Fellows  liulls,  ha"  a  fxne  railroad 
d<'*pr»t,  .'»  largo  hotels,  10  public-school  buildingf,  :(  news- 
papers. ^0  ehurchcs,  several  banks,  a  female  college,  on 
excellent  fire  department,  a  street  railroad,  ganworkf.  inar- 
ket-hfuises,  a  large  river  commerce,  and  112  manufacturing 
cstablishincnts  supplied  with  unrivalled  water-power  from 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  2  miles  distant.  Pop.  of  city,  J5,.'lft6  : 
of  tp.  exclusive  of  citjf,  2207. 

New  Albany,  tp.  of  Story  co.,  To,     Pop.  1003. 

New  Albany,  nost-v.,  cap.  of  Union  co.,  Mien.,  192 
miles  N.  E.  of  .Iiu'kflon.  has  nn  academy,  2  churches.  I 
Bible  depository.  Masonic  lodge,  chapter,  and  council,  I 
weekly  newspaper,  a  court-houHO  ami  juil  ;  incorporated 
in  IH.'iO.     Pop.  about  482. 

.ToKL  A.  Hearnk,  Ei>.  "Nkw  Albany  Unioji." 

New  Albany,  post-v.  of  Green  tp.,  Mahoning  co.,  0.. 
11  miles  from  Salem.     Pop.  100. 

New  Al'bion,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  X.  V.. 
on  the  Erie  U.  R.,  lias  .')  churches,  several  mills,  a  bank,  a 
tannery,  and  stores.      Pop.  1187. 

New  Alexan'dria,  post-v.  of  Croap  Crock  tp.,  Jeffer- 
son CO..  0.,  8  miles  from  Steubenville.     Pop.  167. 

New  Alexandria,  post-b.  of  Derrj  tp.,  Westmore- 
land CO.,  Pa.,  on  the  Loyalhanna  Creek,  8  miles  N.  of  La- 
trobc,  has  an  active  trade.     Pop.  .105i 

New'ark,  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Notting- 
ham, on  a  navigable  branch  of  the  Trent,  carries  on  a  very 
large  trade  in  malt,  flour,  corn,  wool,  and  cattle.  Pop. 
12,218. 

Newark,  nost-v.  of  White  Clay  Creek  hundred,  Del.. 
nn  the  Pliihidelphia  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  R.  R.,  is 
the  seat  of  Delaware  College  and  Delaware  .Agricultural 
College,  and  has  an  academy,  ^  churches,  and  a  bank. 
Pop.  915. 

Newark,  post-y.  of  Big  (trove  tp..  Kendall  co.,  III..  2 
miles  from  Millini^ton.  on  the  Fox  River  branch  of  the 
Cliicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R..  contains  an  cilu- 
cational  inrtitntc. 

Newark,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Worcester  co.,  Md..  on  the 
Worcester  line  of  Wicomico  and  PoconioUe  R.  R.     Pop.  941. 

Newark,  post-tp.  of  tJratiot  co.,  Mich.,  adjoining 
Ithaca,  (be  county-seat.      Pop.  lOOfi. 

Newark,  post-v.  of  Knox  co..  Mo.,  on  the  South  Fahius 
River.  17  miles  from  Edina,  has  a  church  and  stores. 
Pop.  :i5-i, 

Newark,  city  and  port  of  entry,  cap.  of  Essex  co.. 
N.  .T..  nu  the  !*assaic  River.  9  miles  from  New  York  City, 
with  which  it  i'*  connected  by  four  different  railroads.  The 
city  has  an  abundant  supply  of  water  (taken  from  ihe 
Passaic  River  above  tide-water),  an  acadeiny,  high  pcho*d. 
nnd  25  public  schools.  104  churches,  9  horse  railways.  II 
banks  of  deposit,  5  savings  banks,  ?,  trust  companies. 
15  fire  insurance  companies  (representing  a  capital  of 
$5,r»81.42f»).  -t  life  insurance  companies  (representing 
$-lO,14I.48fi).  a  paid  tire  department,  and  an  electric  fire 
alarm  telegraph.  \t:f  municipal  government  consists  uf  a 
mayor,  common  council  (one-half  of  which  are  elect  el 
annually),  an  educational  board,  water  and  tax  commis- 
sioners, and  an  excise  boanl.  There  are  a  number  i>f 
hanilsome  and  costly  public  bniUlings.  Its  manufacture* 
represent  an  extensive  industry,  cznbracing  hats,  carriages. 
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jewelry,  leather,  saddlery,  harnefls,  brass  and  iron  castings, 
thread,  springs,  and  iixles.  The  Newark  Industrial  In- 
stitute is  an  organization  of  mechanics  and  manufacturers 
(chartered  in  1873),  which  has  for  its  object  the  encourage- 
ment and  advancement  of  manufactures  and  the  mechani- 
cal arts.  Newark  also  has  a  board  of  trade.  Its  shipping 
interests  are  quite  extensive;  it  has  a  line  of  docks  over 
a  mile  in  length.  The  streets  are  paved  with  Telford 
granite  and  round  stones,  and  the  drives,  especially  to 
Lewcllyn  Park,  4  miles  distant,  are  interesting.  The  an- 
nual report  for  1876  shows  nearly  150  miles  of  streets 
opened  and  improved,  and  about  40  miles  of  sewers  laid. 
Expense  of  the  city  government  for  1873,  $1,037,000;  rate 
of  taxation,  2  per  cent.;  tax  valuation,  about  two-thirds 
the  real  value.     Pop.  105,059. 

0.  Woodruff,  Associate  Ed.  "  Daily  Advertiser." 

Newark,  post-v.  of  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.,  situated  on  the 
Erie  Canal  and  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
and  the  Sodus  Point  and  Southern  R.  Rs.,  has  a  (Jerman 
college,  an  academy  and  union  school.  10  churches,  2 
banks.  2  newspapers,  2  furnaces,  a  glove-factory,  1  canned- 
fruit  factory,  several  tanneries,  malt-houses,  flouring  and 
planing  mills,  and  stores  and  shops.     Pop.  2248. 

J.  WiLSOX.  Ed.  "Newark  Courier.** 

Newark,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Licking  co.,  0.,  on  the 
Licking  River,  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal,  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  and  the  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 
R.  Rs.,  33  miles  N.  E.  of  Columbus,  is  well  situated  and 
well  built  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  agricultural  region,  near 
extensive  coal-fields,  has  a  graded  school  system.  2  banks, 
several  churches,  2  newspapers,  important  manufactures, 
and  a  flourishing  trade,  chiefly  in  coal,  grain,  and  live- 
stock.    Pop.  61198;  of  tp.  7617. 

Newark,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Caledonia  co.,  Vt..  4  miles 
from  West  Burke  on  the  Passumpsic  R.  R.,  has  a  church 
and  lumber  business.     Pop.  593. 

Newark,  post-v.  of  Wirt  co..  West  Va.,  on  the  Little 
Kanawha  River,  and  8  miles  from  Kanawha  Station  on  the 
Parkersburg  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R. 
Pop.  580. 

Newark,  tp.  of  Rock  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1074. 

Newark  Valley,  a  v.  of  White  Pine  co.,  Nev.   Pop.  75. 

Newark  Valley,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Tioga  co..  N.  Y., 
on  the  Owego  Creek  and  the  Southern  Central  R.  R.  The 
township  also  contains  the  villages  of  Kctchumvillc  (P.  0.) 
and  West  Newark  (P.  0.),  and  has  4  churches,  several 
mills,  and  a  tannery.     Pop.  2321. 

New  AshTord,  post-tp.  of  Berkshire  co..  Mass.,  7 
miles  from  South  Adams,  has  1  church,  2  public  schools, 
marble  and  limestone  quarries,  a  remarkable  cave  130  feet 
in  extent,  and  farming,  lumbering,  and  charcoal-burning 
are  carried  on.      Pop.  208. 

New  Ath'ens,  post-v.  of  St.  Clair  co..  111..  28  miles 
S.  E.  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  St.  Louis  and  Cairo  Short  Line 
R.  R.,  has  good  schools,  2  churches,  2  large  flour-mills,  1 
newspaper,  3  hotels,  2  extensive  wagon-factories,  and  stores 
and  repair-shops.  Extensive  deposits  of  coal  underlie  this 
section.  T.  D.  Shoitpe,  Ed.  "  Era." 

New  Athens,  post-v.  of  Athens  tp..  Harrison  co.,  0., 
8  mik':^  from  Cadiz,  scat  of  Franklin  College.     Pop.  354. 

New  Airbnrii,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Sibley  co.,  Minn.,  21 
miles  N.  \V.  of  Lc  Sueur.     Pop.  300. 

Neway'go,  county  in  the  W.  of  the  S.  peninsula  of 
Michigan.  Area,  864  square  miles.  It  is  nearly  level, 
fertile,  and  adapted  to  grain  and  fruit  culture,  is  heavily 
timbered;  the  lumber  bu.-inews  is  the  chief  industry.  It  is 
traversed  by  Muskegon  Kiver  and  the  Big  Rapids  branch 
of  the  Chicago  and  Michigan  Lake  Shore  R.  R.  Cap. 
Newaygo.      Pop.  7294. 

Newaygo,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Newaygo  co.,  Mich.,  on  the 
(irsind  I'lapids  Newaygo  and  Lake  Shore  H.  R..  has  ex- 
cellent schiMils.  2  churclies.  I  newspaper,  2  saw  and  shingle 
mills,  a  sash  factory,  and  flouriiig-mil! ;  it  has  the  best 
water-power  in  the  State.  Pop.  about  130H;  in  1870,  703. 
E.  0.  Shaw.  Ed.  "  Refubmcan." 

New  Ilartimore,  post-v.  of  Macomb  co..  Mich.,  H 
milfs  from  the  station  (New  Haven  P.  O.)  i,n  the  (irand 
Trunk  R.  R. 

New  Baltimore,  pos(-v.  and  tp.  of  (ireene  co..  N.  Y., 
on  the  lIudMoii  llivcr.  I.'i  miles  S.  of  Albany.  It  contains 
the  village  nf  Ak-dway  (P.  O.J,  and  has  considerable  busi- 
ness.    l*op.  ;i(;i7. 

New  llallimorc,a  v.  of  Crosby  tp.,  Hamilton  co.,  0., 
on  (Jreat  Mianii  llivcr,  10  miles  from  Ilamilton.     Pop.  DC. 

New  Harba'docs,  tp.  of  Bergen  ca.,  N.  J.,  adjoining 
Hackonaack.     Pop,  4929. 


New  Bed'ford,  city,  one  of  the  capitals  of  Bristol 
CO.,  Mass.,  5»  miles  S.  of  Boston,  in  lat.  11°  ."JS'  N.,  Ion. 
70°  55'  W.,  and  on  the  Acushnet  River.  It  was  for- 
merly the  chief  seat  of  the  American  whale  fishery;  has 
24  public  schools,  a  Friends'  academy,  27  religious  so- 
cieties, a  domestic  missionary  society,  St.  Joseph's  Hos- 
pital, an  orphan  asylum,  a  free  public  library  of  30,000 
vols.,  a  paid  fire  department  with  steam  tire-engines,  an 
electric  fire-alarm  telegraph,  and  1  street  railway.  The 
city  is  supplied  with  water  and  gas,  and  has  railroad  con- 
nection with  Boston  by  two  routes,  and  a  line  of  propellcrfi 
to  New  York.  Its  industries  include  a  cotton-mill,  print 
cloth-works,  an  iron-foundry,  copper-sheathing  works,  gas, 
cordage,  twist  drills,  Prussian  blue,  parafline  candles,  4  oil 
and  candle  works.  5  shoe-factories,  2  manufacturing  pho- 
tographic establishments,  glass-works,  1  tannery,  2  flour- 
mills,  3  paint-works,  and  a  number  of  stores  and  mechani- 
cal shops.  There  are  4  national  and  2  saving  banks.  1 
fire  and  1  marine  insurance  company,  2  daily  and  2  weekly 
newspapers.      Pop.  21,320. 

Henry  Willkv,  En.  "Daily  EvKxiNr.  Standard." 

New  Ber'lin,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Sangamon  co..  111.,  on> 
the  Toledo  Wabash  and  Western  R.  R.     It  has  1  weekly 
newspaper.     Pop.  954. 

^ew  Berlin,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Chenango  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  Unadilla  River  and  the  New  Berlin  branch  of  the 
New  York  and  Oswego  Midland  R.  R.,  20  miles  from  Sid- 
ney Plains,  has  1  weekly  newspaper  and  the  usual  number 
of  business-houses.     Pop.  24R0. 

New  Berlin,  post-b.  of  Union  tp.,  Union  co..  Pa.,  on 
Penn's  Creek,  12  miles  from  Northumberland,  has  several 
churches  and  stores.     Pop.  640. 

New  Berlin,  post-tp.  of  Waukesha  co..  Wis.,  7  miles 
from  Waukesha.     Pop.  1800. 

Neiv'bern,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Hale  co.,  Ala.,  on  the 
Selma  Marion  and  Memphis  R.  R.     Pop.  2400. 

Newbern,  post-v.  of  Dallas  tp.,  Marion  co.,  la.,  10 
miles  from  Chariton.     Pop.  190. 

Newbern,  post-tp.  of  Dickinson  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  5S3. 

Newbern,  post-v.,  rap.  of  Pulaski  co.,  Va..  on  the  At- 
lantic Mississippi  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  in  the  "  blue-grass '"  dis- 
trict of  S.  W.  Virginia,  has  a  court-house,  2  churches,  3 
hotels,  1  newspaper,  and  stores  and  shops.     Pop.  HJ19. 
C.  A.  Hekrmans.  Ed.  "Virginia  People." 

Newberne,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Craven  co..  N.  C, 
90  miles  from  Hatteras  Inlet,  on  the  Atlantic  and  North 
Carolina  R.  R.,  was  settled  by  the  Swiss  in  1710,  and  con- 
tains a  free  academy.  15  churches.  2  tobacco-factories,  sev- 
eral lumber-mills  and  turpentine  distilleries,  1  monthly, 
2  daily,  and  6  weekly  newspapers.  It  is  a  port  of  entry, 
the  custom-house  for  Pamlico  district  being  located  here. 
A  large  traffic  in  early  vegetables  for  the  Northern  markets 
is  carried  on.  Pop.  of  city.  5S40  ;  of  tp.  exclusive  of  city, 
1606.  E.  Hubbs,  Ed.  "Nrwberne';  Daily  TisrES." 

NcAV'berry,  county  of  Central  South  Carolina,  Area. 
610  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  E.  partly  by  the  Broad 
River  and  S.  by  the  Saluda.  It  is  uneven  and  productive; 
cotton  and  corn  are  leading  products.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Greenville  and  Columbia  R.  R.  Cap.  Newberry  Court- 
house.    Pop.  20.775. 

Newberry,  tp.  of  Miami  co.,  0.,  on  the  Pittsburg  Cin- 
cinnati and  St.  Louis  R.  R.     Pop.  3565. 

Newberry,  post-v.  of  Old  Lycoming  tp.,  Lycoming  co., 
Pa.,  and  near  the  Susquehanna  River  ami  the  Canal. 

Newberry  f  P.  O.  Nr,wRKitRVTow\).  tp.  of  York  co..  Pa.. 
on  tlic  Northern  Central  R.  U,.  the  Susquenanna  River, 
and  Conewago  Crock.      Pop.  2412. 

Newberry,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Newberry  co.,  S.  C, 
47  miles  N.  W.  of  Columbia,  has  2  academies,  6  churches, 
a  national  bank,  2  weekly  newspapers,  2  steam-mills,  2  tan- 
neries, hotels,  and  stores.     Pop.  of  v.  ISDI  ;  of  tp.  2792. 
Thus.  F.  (Jrhnkker.  Kn.  *•  Newberry  Herald." 

Newberry  (.h*us  Strono).  M.  D..  LL.D..  b.  Dec  22, 
1S22,  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  of  an  old  and  distinguished  Puri- 
tan family.  He  graduated  from  Western  Reserve  College 
in  IS46.  and  from  Cleveland  Merliral  College  in  1S48.  Tho 
years  IS(9  and  1S5(1  were  sjient  in  travel  and  study  in  Eu- 
rope. In  iS5I  he  established  himself  as  a  physician  in 
('leveland,  wliere  he  soon  acquired  a  lai'gc  prairtico.  Find- 
ing that  the  cares  and  iluties  of  his  profession  left  no  time 
f<M'  the  scientific  studies  to  which  ho  had  been  devoted  from 
boyhood,  in  1855  he  acceptecl  an  appointiuent  as  acting 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  ariny.  and  accouipaniod  as  surgeon 
ami  geologist  tho  expedition  under  Lieut,  li.  S.  Williamson, 
V.  S.  A.,  in  the  exploration  of  the  territory  lyini;  between 
San  Francisco  ancl  the  Cohiuibia  River.  In  1857-58  ho 
was  attached,  in  tho  same  capacity,  to  the  expedition  under 
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liiout.  .1.  <!.  rvo«,  II.  H.  A.,  which  mftdo  the  llriit  exploration  | 

of  till)  (Ntl'irii.ilo  liiver,  tht;  inoKt  ilil(ir(iHtiir{(  itlxl  iin)Mirtiinl 
of  the  Miiivi^VM  iil'our  \V(!«lerli  liirrilury.  I"  Ix.'i'J.  Hr.  Ni'W 
biMiv  ni'i'.Mii|piiiiic<l  ('ii|jt.  .1.  N.  iMiiriiiiib,  I'.  S,  ICii|;iiiiM)ril, 
ii]  tlhi  i.-xiiliiriiti.iii  iif  tliiio.iiiiilrv  IjonliTiliK  Ihc  ii|i|iur  Colii- 
rii'lr>  mill  i>iin  .Iiiiin  rivurn.  I>iirin(^  tin-  war,  I)r.  Kt-w- 
Itrrry  wiiw  a  iiiiMnlicr  nC  the  I'.  S.  .^niiilary  ('"tiiiniHf i<in, 
ami  to  him  waK  di-li'^^atod  ttii;  (ir^^ani/atinn  ami  itirifctiriii 
nf  all  its  niKiralidiis  ill  thii  valU-y  nf  tlm  MiHi<ii*Hi[»|>i.  In 
IHfll5,  llr.  iVulvhiirry  wan  apliDihtfl  lirniVKKor  ol'  Ki'"I"(;y  in 
llio  Siilmnl  of  MiliL'rt,  (!oliniil)ia  <'()llr>;i',  New  York — a  poHi- 
tioii  wliitdi  hu  r«till  IidIiIk.  In  I  Htltl  thr  ^^colu^ii'iil  Kiirvey 
of  Ohio  waH  or^aiii/.uil.  ami  lin  wan  |itai-0(l  at  itH  hciiil.  | 
Ilmli-i-  )iis  iliiTclion  tin:  work  has  lii-rn  vii;oroui*ly  [iroi'O-  ' 
(Mituil  to  c>i)in|ili'ti>iii,  iiikI  I  \lll^.  lit'  till'  liiial  rr|i"rt  nl'  Ihu 
Kurvuy,  onilioilyiii^  a  larj^o  ainoiitit  of  ni-w  anil  intrri.-i-tin^ 
Kiiiontitiii  iniitiirial,  hiivo  nlrcaily  hcuii  iiulilinhcd.  Tnur 
inoro  voltinu'H,  wliii-h  will  lininh  tin;  iit'rieK,  arc  now  in 
proc(!,-oi  of  piihtiiiation.  I)r.  Ni-wla-rry  linn  hoi-n  liiinoreil 
with  iinMiilirrsIlip  in  inoHt  of  IIki  li'aiiicil  soiMi'tifS  of  thin 
iioiiiiLrv  anil  in  many  of  I']iiropi< ;  was  one  of  the  original 
oorpornlnrH  of  tlic  National  Ai'iiiU'lny  of  SrieniifH ;  tiiiH 
hflii  tlio  ollico  nf  priviiili'iit  of  the  Anicriran  AnHociation, 
ami  Im  now  pre.-iiilonl  ot'  thn  Now  York  AriuU'tny  of  Sci- 
(^ni'O)*.  'I'ho  piihlii-ulinns  nf  I*rof.  Ncwhorry  have  been 
nnmoroiiK  ami  valualilo.  They  iiro  ihictly  in  the  ilcpnrt- 
nu-nts  of  ueolof^y  anii  pnlu'ontoloj^y,  imt  also  ini'lude 
papers  on  botany  ami  zoology.  The  tnost  important  are 
— a  report  On  t/if  f,'rnfi>i/i/,  ltniti}tif,  nml  Xin,/ittfif  itf  North- 
rnt  ('iilifi,rnl,i  inul Orr/fnii  (Ito,  pp.  ::(lll,  pi.  .|S).  flir  (/<nl- 
ng;l  nf  Ihf  Citliinul,,  ICj-ji,:li'llr,ii  (Ito,  pp.  IIS,  LSfill),  f;,;,/,,,/,/ 
n/llir  Sun  .liiinl  Kipeilllioii  (Ito,  pp.  2lltl,  1S7.'>),  Tlie  U.'.'!. 
Stntifitn/  Cnmminfiiim  in  thf  \'iil/rt/  n/  thr  MinHinitij>pi  (8vo, 
pp.  .'i:it!,  IS7I).  ItrpnrlH  „f  tlir  (Irnlnijirul  Slirvr,/  „/'  Ohin, 
Our  l.iilri-  Kxlimt  /■7.,i-,r»  (I  Slid).  ri,l„l,„i}i4-  nf'lhr  I'limtn 
o/Olilu  (IS(ill),  /.'„««,7  /Voilf«  r„«,r(,-,/  oil  V/l.-  ,V.  IP.  Ji„nml- 
iiri/  rommi'i.«r<)ii  (l.SBIi),  The  l!nrk  Olh  •,/  Oliii,  (IS5U),  Fog- 
hit  f^fnntH  from  ChilivHC  <h>nl-hrnrimj  /("or/i-ff  ( 18ti5),  Cirrleg 
of  />ipoMitiniiii  in  Amen'ritn  Snlinn-nfrrrtf  Uitrk-H  (IST.I),  Iron 
itr^ourrm  ofllnU.S.  (  LSTI).  Snifn,;-  (:,\,\,„j,i  of  Ohio  (IS74), 
yVii-  ,SV/lo(rii«'  oil./  Iletalioni,  o/Vi:iirllllil/'a\l»7!>).  etc. 

\i'\v  Itctli'ieliom,  post-b.,  Clarion  co.,  Va.    Pop.  348. 

Nt'W  liloum'licld,  post-v.,  cap.  of  I'erry  en..  Pa.,  has 
4  cliurclies,  4  newspapers,  I  fonnilry,  1  carriage  mnnufac- 
fory,  ami  stores.  F.  Moktimkii,  En.  '•  ]ii.ouMKiKi!ii  Timks." 

>i'W  Bo.s''toii,  post-v.  nnil  tp.  of  Mercer  co..  111.,  on 
tile  ('irnM;;u  liiirlin^lon  ami  Qniney  11.  H,,  ami  on  Kturireon 
lia.v  unci  Mississippi  River.      Pop.  nf  v.  7711;   nf  tp.  17i8. 

New  Itostoii,  )iosl-lp.  of  Hillsborough  co..  N.  II..  6 
miles  \V.  by  .S.  of  (iotistown.  has  2  ehnrehcs,  2  chapel.", 
anil  a  town-house.  The  town  has  manufactures  of  lumber, 
paper,  furniture,  organ  ami  )iiano  frames,  cotton  batting, 
etc.     Pop.  1241.  S.  11.  KKKi,i;n. 

New  lioston,  a  v.  (IVu  i. ak  P.  0.)  of  Paint  tp.,  Iligh- 
lancl  CO.,  ().,  /i  miles  IV,, m  llill.-.liorough.      l>op.  111. 

Now  lirud'ior)),  a  v,  of  .Monnn  tp.,  White  co.,  Ind., 
on  the  Louisville  New  Albany  ami  Chicago  K.  K.    Pop.  190. 

.Now  itrain'trce,  post-tp.  of  Worcester  co..  Mass.,  on 
the  Ware  River.  Ii  miles  from  We.-t  IJronktield,  has  a  church, 
a  tine  public  hall,  ami  a  hotel.      Pop.  640. 

New  IlraunTels,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Comal  co..  Tox.,  nn 
the  I'limal  River,  has  an  academy.  3  churehes,  a  banking- 
hiiusc,  several  commission -houses,  1  wool  manufactory, 
Hour-mills,  earriageshops,  I  newspaper,  good  hotels,  aiid 
stores.     Pop.  about  .•iddll,  mostly  (iernnin. 

A.  EiBANi).  Ell.  "Nnw  ItuAi  nff.i.s  ZKirrxG." 

New  Bro'nicn,  post-tp.  of  Lewis  co..  N.  Y.,  on  the 
lilack  River.  .>  miles  from  Lowville.     Pop.  190S. 

New  Bremen,  post-v.  of  (icrmnn  tp.,  .\uglaize  co., 
0.,  on  the  Miami  Canal.     Pop.  528. 

New  Brigh'ton,  post-v.  of  Castlcton  tp..  Richmond 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  Statcii  Island,  also  containing  West  New 
Hrighton  P.  O.  It  has  '.1  clmrcbes,  a  ]iaper-hanging  fac- 
tory, a  fancy  dyeing  establishment,  a  silk  printing  factory, 
and  a  dyeing  and  printing  establishment,  probably  the 
largest  in  the  I'.  .S.  Here  are  the  *'  Sailor's  Snug  Har- 
bor "  for  aged  mariners  and  an  institution  for  destitute 
chiblrcn  of  seamen.  There  are  many  lino  residences  nf 
New  York  business-men  in  the  village.      Pop.  74it.S. 

New  Brighton,  post-b.  of  Heaver  co..  Pa.,  on  Beaver 
Uiver,  211  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Pittsburg,  on  the  Pittsburg 
Fort  Wayne  and  t^hieago  R.  R..  has  one  of  the  best  water- 
powors  in  the  V.  S..  a  public  library.  S  churches.  1  news- 
paper, 1  extensive  chain  nianut'actory.  1  woollen  and  1  twine 
factory,  a  Icad-keg  factory,  a  pottery,  3  inachine-shops  and 
foundries,  3  tlouring  and  1  planing  mill,  a  moulding  fac- 
tory, an  extensive  greenhonse,  and  stores.  Pop.  4037. 
F.  S.  Reader,  Ed.  "  Beaver  Valley  News." 


New  Hrit'ain,  n  Kmup  of  ialnmla  in  the  Painllc  Occnn. 
lying  K.  nf  .Vow  (iuinim.  Iielween  lat.  1"  and  11°  3(1' 8., and 
between  Ion.  1  |H''  and  l.'i2''  3U'  IC.  The  grnilp  ciini'i^lH  nf 
sevenil  hiiiall  i-liindi  and  one  large  one,  named  New  llrit- 
illn,  iind  coiiipriiiing  an  area  of  about  1t),n0tt  uniiari-  mib--. 
They  arc  all  moiiniaiiiniix  and  contttin  n/-tivc  volciiiine.i,  but 
fertile,  covered  with  foreiil",  and  producing  palni^,  sugar 
cane,  and  bread  fruit  trees.  They  are  inhabiteil  by  a  I'oly 
nesian  tribe  nf  very  dark  ciiinplexion,  but  in  a  somewbiil 
mure  advanced  Hiate  nf  eivilizittion  than  the  l'olyni**iiiii 
tribes  genenilly.     The  islundH  were  lirsl  viifltcd  by  I>ampier 

in  ion;. 

New  Britnin,  city  and  tp..  Hartford  co.,  Conn.,  9  mileii 
S.  W.  of  Hartford,  on  the  Hartford  I'rovidcnec  uiid  1'ip.h 
kill  It.  it.,  ban  II  public  library  of  4000  viiln.,  a  park  eon 
taining  71  acres,  the  ,^tale  Normal  ,^chnol,  gun  and  water 
works,  inaniiraetnries  of  iron,  brass,  and  compressed  brnn/' 
castings,  biiilderH*  hardware,  cutlery,  hosiery,  jnincrs'  tnnli-, 
wbite  lead,  et".,  I  weekly  news|,aper.  1  niitinnul  unil  1  mv- 
ings  bank,  3  lintels,  and  store-.      Pop.  ItlsO. 

S.  C.  Dr.NiiAii,  Kii.  "  Nkw  IIkitain  ItKitmii." 
New  Britnin,  post  v.  and  Ip.  nf  Duckn  co.,  I'a.,  on  the 
Nnrlh  I'eniisvlvanin  R.  K.      I'np.  1707. 

New  BriinN'wiek  (named  in  lionor  of  the  house  of 
Uriinswii'k.  the  present  royal  family  of  (treat  Ilritnin],  a 
province  of  the  Itominion  nf  Canada,  Rrilish  North  Amer- 
ica, bounded  nn  the  N.  by  the  province  of  ynebec  and  Iho 
Hay  of  Chaleurs,  on  the  E.  by  the  (liilf  nf  St.  Lawrence, 
.NorlhuinbcrbiTid  Strait,  and  the  Ray  nf  Fiindy,  nn  the  S. 
bv  the  llav  of  Kiindy,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  State  of  .Maine. 
It  lies  between  44°3fl'  and  48°  .'i'  N.  hit.  and  03°  47'  and 
09°  :>'  W.  Ion. ;  nron.  27.037  K<)unre  miles. 

Siirf'tirr. — New  Ilriinswiek  has  been  described  np  a  "flat 
sandstone  plain."  There  are.  however,  ranges  nf  hills  in 
various  jiarts,  snmetimes  high  enntigh  to  be  called  moun- 
.  tains.  W.  of  the  river  St.  .lolin.  along  the  coast,  the  conn- 
try  is  in  some  places  arable,  but  in  others  hopelessly  bar- 
ren. (  Itiporl  of  O'ro/otfiio/  Surrrif  of'  Conoilo,  1S70-7I.)  N. 
of  this  there  is  a  range  nf  hills  wbicli  supports  some  inhab 
itants.  .Still  farther  N.  there  is  a  rather  level  plateau  con 
taining  extensive  peat-swainps.  This  region  has  some 
excellent  soil  and  is  well  peopled.  E.  of  the  .S|.  .Inhn  the 
surface  is  more  broken  and  the  coast  is  bold.  The  isthmus 
that  joins  Nova  Scotia  to  this  province  is  only  l.'lj  miles 
across,  and  is  quite  Inw  and  level.  N.  nf  the  isthmus  the 
coast  abounds  in  good  harbors.  The  highlands  of  Eastern 
New  llrunswick  have  occasional  bodies  of  heavy  limber- 
growth,  but  the  soil  is  generally  thin  :  the  valleys,  however, 
are  remarkably  fertile.  Nutwithslan'ling  the  great  extent 
of  comparatively  worthless  land.  New  lirunswick  is  on  im- 
portant agricultural  province.  It  is  well  wotered.  ond 
produces  excellent  crojis  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  biiekwheat. 
fruit,  potatoes,  root -crops,  peas,  and  especially  hay.  Farm- 
ing has.  however,  been  too  generally  conducted  in  a  slnv- 
enly  and  wasteful  manner,  but  is  now  improving.  The 
forests  contain  great  quantities  of  |iine,  spruce,  fir.  hem- 
lock, cedar,  larch,  ash.  beech,  birch,  maple,  and  other  valu- 
able trees,  from  which  there  is  a  very  large  supply  of  limber 
and  firewood. 

tiroloi/fi. — Two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  New  Rrunswick. 
including  the  part  nearest  Nova  Scotia,  is  of  the  Carbonif- 
erous formation.  The  strata  are  very  flat,  and  the  coal  is 
near  the  surface,  hut  the  coal-seam  is  thin,  and  is  only 
wrought  at  one  point,  near  (iranil  Lake  in  Queen's  co.. 
where  the  seam  is  twenty-two  inches  thick  and  yields  a 
good  quality  of  bituminous  coking  coal.  .Albert  co.  has. 
however,  a  voliiable  and  very  renmrkable  pro.luct  known 
OS  albertite  coal,  which  is  not  a  true  coal,  but  a  solidified 
asphalt,  and  is  the  richest  gas-producing  substance  yet 
found.  It  yields  about  h7  per  cent,  of  very  valuable  illu- 
minating gas — 14,500  cubic  feet  per  ton.  or  its  equivalent, 
ion  gallons  of  crude  distilled  oil.  It  leaves  on  excellent 
coke.  It  is  mined  chiefly  at  Hillsborough  on  the  Petileo- 
dittc  River,  near  the  bca.l  of  the  Ray  of  Fundy.  I  It  is  also 
found  at  points  in  Ritchie  co..  West  Va..  and  in  Colorado. 
always  occurring  in  veins,  and  never  in  beds  like  true  coal.) 
It  is  a  beautiful  substance,  and  leaves  but  little  ash.  It  is 
exported  in  large  quantities.  Carleton  eo.  offords  excel- 
lent iron  ond  manganese.  Plumbago,  copper,  and  lead  are 
found.  Limestone,  gypsum,  sandstone,  marble,  ond  roofing- 
slote  are  extremely  abundant,  and  sonic  of  them  ore  quite 
extensively  wrought.  The  salt-springs,  bituminous  shales, 
and  various  mineral  waters  have  a  prospective  rather  than 
a  present  value.  Freestone  of  great  beauty  is  quarried 
and  sold  extensively  in  the  C  ,s. 

Zooloiii/. — New    Rrunswick    abounds    in    wild    animals. 

Bears,  wolves,  deer,  moose,  caribou,  wolverenes,  lynxes, 

ond   various    other    gome    and    fur    onimals    are   found. 

1  Duoks,  geese,  grouse, 'and  a  great  variety  of  seafowl  are 

I  abandant.      The  smaller  birds  are  in  general  much  the 
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same  as  tKbse  of  Northern  New  England.  Among  the  sea- 
fish  may  be  mentioned  the  cod.  herring,  mackerel,  haddock, 
hake,  lobster,  bapj,  and  .«melt,  while  trout  and  salmon 
are  very  numerous  in  the  fresh  waters.  The  Bay  of  Fundy 
abounds  in  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  and  is  a  favorite 
dredging-ground  for  naturalists. 

Wfiters. — The  bays  of  Fundy.  Verte,  Chaleurs.  and  Mi- 
ramichi  are  remarkable  for  their  excellence  as  fishing- 
grounds,  and  the  first  mentioned  no  less  so  for  its  marvel- 
lously high  tides.  The  rivers  St.  Croix.  St.  John.  Petit- 
codiac,  Mirauiichi,  and  Restigouche  are  all  navigable  to  a 
greater  or  lc>s  extent,  and  most  of  thom  in  their  lower 
courses  are  noble  salmon-streams.  They  arc  all  very  use- 
ful in  floating  down  timber,  and  many  streams  have  falls 
and  rapids  which  furnish  unfailing  water-power.  The 
more  important  bays  and  rivers  are  described  under  their 
alj>habetical  heads. 

The  clhntife  is  much  like  that  of  Maine,  but  much  more 
*'f>ggy  iind  moist,  especially  along  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The 
climatological  reports  of  the  director  of  the  magnetic  ob- 
servatory at  Toronto  furnish  excellent  means  of  comparison 
of  the  ranges  of  temperature  and  of  the  rainfall  in  New 
Brunswick  with  those  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  By  this  it 
appears  that  while  its  summers  are  much  eonler  than  those 
of  Canada  in  general,  its  winter  temperature  is  not  nearly 
as  low  as  that  of  Quebec  and  Montreal.  The  rainfall  is 
much  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Dominion  ex- 
cept Nova  Scotia  and  the  Pacific  coa.'^t. 

Piihfic  Hcalfh. —  In  general  the  province  is  very  health- 
ful. Nearly  one-third  of  the  mortality  is  from  consumption. 
Pneumonia,  bronchitis,  throat  diseases,  influenza,  and  rheu- 
matism are  the  next  diseases  in  prevalence.  Skin  diseases 
abound,  especially  among  the  inhabitants  of  French  descent, 
and  the  excessive  use  of  buckwheat  as  food  is  the  cause 
popularly  assigned.  Leprosy  has  also  its  victims,  and  for 
these  the  government  has  a  lazaretto  at  Tracadie. 

Tiitrnmi  Improvements. — Among  these  may  be  enume- 
rated the  European  and  North  American  Railway,  from 
St.  John  to  Bangor,  Me.,  of  which  01  miles  are  in  New 
Brunswick;  the  Fredericton  Railway  to  the  last-named 
road  is  22  miles  long  :  the  New  Brunswick  and  Canada 
Railway,  from  St.  Andrews  to  AVoodstock  and  to  Houlton, 
Me.,  having  with  its  branches  over  113  miles  of  track  in 
this  province;  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  from  St.  John 
to  Halifax.  N.  S.,  has  in  this  province  a  total  of  over  140 
miles  completed,  and  the  work  of  extending  the  road 
through  to  the  N.  part  of  the  province,  to  connect  with  the 
Grand  Trunk  system,  has  lately  been  completed  in  spite  of 
many  obstacles.  St.  John  has  street  railways  running  to 
its  principal  suburbs.  Horse  railways  are  seen  in  the  min- 
ing districts,  and  carry  the  products  in  some  instances  to 
tide-water  directly  from  the  mines.  The  provincial  and 
Dominion  governments  make  handsome  appropriations  for 
the  construction  and  repair  of  roads,  bridges,  and  river  and 
harbor  improvements.  In  this  connection  notice  should  be 
taken  of  the  laudable  measures  passed  by  the  legislature  to 
preserve  the  fisheries,  game,  and  forests  of  the  province. 
There  are  great  areas  of  crown-lands  which  the  govern- 
ment sells  to  actual  settlers  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  The 
Canadian  canal  commission  recommend  the  construction  of 
a  canal  from  Bay  Verte  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  15^  miles 
long,  40  feet  wide,  and  15  feet  deep,  to  cost  $3,250,000. 
This  would  save  600  miles  of  dangerous  navigation  for 
vessels  going  from  St.  John  to  the  (Julf  of  St,  Lawrence. 

IniliiHtriea. — This  article  has  already  incidentally  indi- 
cated the  more  important  indu.^Jtrios — tho  collection  and 
manufacture  of  lumber  and  other  forest  products,  the  fish- 
eries, agriculture,  and  mining  <)f  coal,  building-stone,  and 
ores.  There  are  also  some  manufactures  of  wDoUens.  lea- 
ther, iron.  oils.  etc.  Tiie  building  of  ships  is  also  an  im- 
portant ])ur8uit.  In  1871-72  (one  year)  tliere  were  108 
vessels  built,  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  ;;;}.. 35.3  tons. 
Commercial  pursuits  are  quite  important.  In  1871-72 
New  Brunswick  collected  1'.).43  per  cent,  of  tbe  enstoms 
duties  of  the  Dominion.  Tho  rearing  of  domestic  animals 
is  an  importjint  industry.  Tho  fisheries  in  1871  employed 
5161  men,  and  yielded  $1,185,033  worth  of  fish. 

Tbe  tjnve.niiuent  of  the  province  consists  of  a  lieutenant- 
governor,  a  council  of  9,  consisting  of  a  president,  an  nt- 
torney-general,  a:  secretary,  a  surveyor-general,  a  cdiief 
commissioner  of  the  board  of  works,  and  four  councillors; 
the  legislature  consists  of  IS  members  of  a  legislative  coun- 
cil or  u])per  house,  and  41  members  of  tho  house  of  assem- 
bly. There  is  also  a  full  stafl"  of  oflicers  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  provin<'ial  governinent.  New  Mrunswick 
sends  12  senators  and  12  members  of  tho  house  of  com- 
mons in  tho  ('nnadian  Parliament. 

FiiifturrH. — Tho  receipts  of  the  province  are  from  tho 
Dominion  subsidy,  from  crown-lnnds.  foes,  rates,  and  ex- 
port and  import  duties,  etc.  The  r»hief  expenset*  are  for 
public    works,    education,    benovulcnt   objects,    etc      The 


finances  are  in  a  very  sound  condition.    Taxation  is  merely 

nominal. 

Counties   and   Pfpnfntlon. — New    Brunswick   is   divided 
^into  14  counties,  as  follows: 

Counllea.  Population. 

St.  John 52,:i03 

Charlotte 25.8S*2 

King's 24.593 

Queen's 13.S47 

Sunbury (J,ft24 

York 27.140 

Carleton 19.938 

Victoria 11.041 

Kcstigouche .'i,o7-'> 

Gloucester 18.810 

Northumberland 20,116 

Kent 19,101 

Westmoreland 29,33.5 

Albert 10,672 

Total 285,777 

Of  the  population  of  New  Brunswick,  a  large  percentage 
is  of  French  descent,  coming  from  the  old  Acadian  stock. 
Another  large  proportion  of  the  people  are  descended  from 
the  loyalists  or  Tories  who  left  the  V.  S.  during  and  just 
after  the  Revolutionary  war.  There  are  quite  a  number 
of  Indians,  who  are  partly  civilized,  very  peaceable,  and 
are  mostly  Roman  Catholics.  Of  religious  denominations, 
the  Roman  Catholic  has  a  plurality,  but  the  Anglicans. 
Baptists,  and  various  branches  of  the  Methodists  are  influ- 
ential and  numerous.  The  chief  towns  are  St.  John,  the 
largest  city,  Portland,  St.  Andrew,  Fredericton,  the  capital, 
and  "Woodstock. 

Education  is  liberally  provided  for  by  the  province  and 
the  parishes.  The  public  schools  are  under  a  provincial 
board  of  education,  and  the  representatives  in  the  federal 
Parliament  have  successfully  resisted  the  attempt  of  cer- 
tain parties  in  the  Parliament  to  interfere  with  the  affairs 
of  the  provincial  schools.  The  University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick is  situnted  at  Fredericton.  the  capital.  Mount  Alli- 
son Wesleyan  College  at  Sackville  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
college  near  Memracook  are  re])orted  to  be  prosperous. 
There  are  several  flourishing  schools,  academies,  and  semi- 
naries, sustained  by  denominational  and  private  enterprise. 
A  training  school  for  teachers  has  been  established.  There 
are  also  common,  superior,  grammar,  and  model  schools. 
There  were  in  1873,  26  newspapers  in  New  Brunswick. 

History. — New  Brunswick  was  formerly  a  part  of  Aca- 
dia, an  old  colony  of  France,  which  included  Nova  Scotia 
also.  It  was  first  colonized  in  1604.  At  the  capture  of 
Quebec  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain,  to  which 
it  has  always  been  loyal.  Miramichi  was  settled  by  Scotch 
immigrants  in  1762.  New  Brunswick  was  set  off  as  a  prov- 
ince from  Nova  Scotia  in  17S4.  One  of  the  greatest  dis- 
asters which  ever  befell  the  colony  was  the  great  forest- 
fire  of  Miramichi  in  1825.  which  burned  over  6000  square 
miles  of  timber,  destroying  several  fine  towns,  many  ves- 
sels, and  probably  not  less  than  160  human  lives.  The  first 
railroad  was  opened  in  1860.  New  Brunswick  entered  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  at  its  inauguration  in  1867. 

CiiARLFS  W.  Greene. 
New  Brunswick,  citv  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Middlesex  co., 
N.  J.,  in  40°  30'  N.  lat.  and  71^  30'  W.  Ion..  30  miles  from 
New  York  City,  on  the  S.  W.  hank  of  tho  Raritan  River, 
at  the  head  of  navigation,  at  the  E.  terminus  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Raritan  Canal,  and  on  the  New  York  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  It  is  favorably  located,  the  upper 
portion  being  well  laid  out  and  containing  many  fine  resi- 
dences. It  is  the  seat  of  Rutgers  College,  with  a  library 
of  12,000  volunies.  and  of  a  theological  seminary,  with  a 
library  of  5000  volumes,  both  under  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church.  It  has  16  churches,  a  grammar  school,  2  private 
classi(-al  schools  for  boys,  a  seminary  for  females,  a  free 
school,  a  jiuhlic  school,  3  hotels,  a  I\Jasonio  hall.  2  banks, 
3  building  find  loiin  associations,  4  factories  of  India-rub- 
ber goods,  3  of  paper  hangings,  4  machine-shops.  3  foun- 
dries, and  various  other  manufactures.  There  are  I  monthly, 
2  weekly,  nnd  2  daily  evening  newspapers,  and  tho  Rutgers 
College' j>'-iiodical.     Pop.  15.058. 

IVrw  Etirtla^  post-tp.  of  Decatur  co..  la.  Pop.  r)47. 
Now  Itiirfalo,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Berrien  <'o..  Mich., 
on  Lake  Michignn.  at  the  mouth  of  (Jalien  Kivcr.  and  at 
the  junction  of  tho  Chicago  and  Michigan  Lake  Shore 
R.  R.  with  the  Michigan  Central  R.  R.  It  is  63  miles  from 
Chicago,  and.  being  near  the  heart  of  the  famous  fruit- 
region  of  Michigjin,  is  a  fruit  and  lumber  (K'pot  for  that 
city.      Pop.  of  V.  6S3;  of  tp.  1280. 

NCAV  ItiiflTulo,  ](ost-v.  of  Watts  tp..  Porry  co..  I*a..  on 
the  Supquchanim  Kiver.  and  on  the  Susr(ui>lianna  <livision 
of  tho  West  Branch  and  Susquehanna  Canal,  2  miles  fi'om 
Ilalilax.      Pi.p.  251). 

IVrw  Iliiffalo,  tp.  of  Sauk  oo.,  Wis.,  on  tho  Wisconsin 
Kivcr.      Pop.  •)56. 
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fivw'hUTgf  nnttt-v.  of  Addliiffton  eo.,  Ont.,  Canft'U,  A 

inili;n  \.  K.  Ill'  Nh|iiii)(;o,  Iiiik  ii  ^^n-iit  wutor-iiowor,  iinport- 
niit  iiitiiiuf'iii'liiri^H,  111!  lu^nilfiiiy,  iiml  t  wuckly  nuwK|)U|)(!r. 
Pop.  c.t  Kill.  .Ij-trit't,  H2X. 

Nrwbiire,  pMHt-lp.  ut  Frunklin  <■(>..  Ala.     I*op.  725. 

Nf'U'biirK,  II  V.  of  1'mmi'v  t|(.,  tiny  ro.,  In<l.,  on  Si.  Limiih 
Viiii'liiliii  Tt'rru  Huutt;  ittiil  liiiliiiiiiipoliii  K.  i(.      INi|i.  200. 

Ncwliiirc  (inr't-v.  (if  liliio  t[t..  W II r rick  co,,  Inii.,un  tho 
Oliin  Ki\(-r,  I.'.  m'\\vn  K.  of  KviinHvillc.  It  ItuH  un  uctivo 
t'oiMiiH'rn;  jLitil   I   WL'ukly  iii)wh|iu|)oi'.      Pop.  IKII. 

NcwbiirKv  a  v.  and  tp.  of  Mitelicll  co.,  In.     Pop.  b'M\. 

NcwbiirK,  tp.  of  Piko  ro.,  [II.      Pop.  \hU). 

IVowbiirK?  poHt-v.  ami  (p. of  I'enobHcot  no..  Mo.,  ]ti  iiiMch 
fi'oin  Iliin^or,  l)n.<t  'I  lOntrirhuM.  I  hotrt,  hcvithI  KchorilH,  itnd 
iniiniifui'tiirrH  of  nirriii^juh',  Mittini^lM,  i;tc.      Pojt.  lllii. 

N('\vbiirf;«  pot>l-v.  iiiul  tp.  of  ('uhh  co.,  Mich.,  on  the 
Mirhi;;iMi  ('rnlriil  R.  U.      Pup.  Ktll. 

NcwbiirKf  )ioKt-v.iinil  (p.,  Fillmore  co., Minn.  Pop.  1017. 

Nrwburg,  tiiy  ami  tp..  niu'  of  (ho  rtipitnln  of  Orunjrcco,, 
N.  V..<.n  Mh' W.  hiuik  of  tin-  llii.|«on  Kivcr.  I>0  inilcH  N.  of 
New  York  rity.  in  Int.  1 1  '  ;tl'  N..  lim.  71^  1'  W..  crontiiiriM 
n  puUIic  libniry,  a  free  arutipiny,  ■*  Kminmnr  HcltoolH,  22 
churches,  ;i  nutioiifil  tiitd  I  Hiivinpn  hunk,  a  home  for  I  he 
frii'n'II(i.'<s,  11  hospitiil  uinl  home  for  apcil  women,  extensive 
marliini'-HJiopH,  Hlt'nm  rn;^'iiu'  iii;iiiiifai_*torie.«,  I  cotton  :in'I 
Haw  mill,  a  lawn  iiiowrr  manufiictory,  a  bleaehory,  Hliip- 
yard,  iinil  variuuH  »<maller  iiiantifacturinjj  interests.  Tlie 
theolojri(.iil  seminary  ()f  the  Ansoeiiite  !lef4irme(i  (Minrch  U 
locaU'il  here.  The  rity  Iuim  1!  daily  :ind  '.\  weekly  news- 
prtper^i.  und  contiei-tinn  is  miide  with  New  York  i'ity  liy 
numeniiiM  .steamhoiit  lines  iind  a  branch  of  the  Krie  K.  K., 
wliili!  on  tile  op|)oHito  wide  of  the  river  the  Now  Y'ork  Cen- 
tral nnd  Hudson  Hiver  and  the  New  Y'ork  Boston  nnd 
MiintiM-al  K.  Ks.  offer  fiicilitiet*  for  reaehin^  all  points.  The 
oltl  HushroiK^k  house,  wliieli  was  oeciipied  by  Clen.  Wa-h- 
in;;ton  dnrin;r  the  Keviiliitionary  war,  and  at  which  place 
tlie  proi'laination  ilisbandinj;  tho  army  was  promulgated, 
U  located  here.     Pop.  of  v.  17,01  t;  of  tp.  .1541. 

N.  II.  S(?nitAM,  Ki>.  *'  Ni:wnritG  TKr.EGUAPii." 

Newburpr,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cuyahoga  co.,  0.,  on  tho 
Mah()ninj;  Iirun<di  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  and 
the  Clevidauil  iind  Pittsburg  It.  Ks.,  b  miles  S.  E.  of  Cleve- 
land.    Pop.  of  tp.  i\227. 

NcwbuFK,  nost-b.  of  IIopcwoU  tp.,  Cumberland  co..  Pa., 
7  miles  from  Shippensburg.     Pop.  ^92. 

Newburj;,  powt-v.  and  cap.  of  Lewis  co.,  Tenn.,  2.>  miles 
from  Columbia.     Pop.  11. 

Ncwbiiri^i  jKist-v.  of  Preston  co..  West  Va.,  on  tho  Rac- 
coon Creek  ami  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R. 

New  lliir'lill^ton,  part  of  ])ost-v.  of  Chester  tp.,  Clin- 
ton CO.,  O.,  oil  CieMir's  Creek,  S  miles  from  Xenia.   Pop.  181. 

New  Uiirliiifxton,  part  of  a  v.  of  Spring  Valley  tp., 
Greene  co.,  O.,  on  Caesar's  Creek,  8  miles  from  Xcnia. 
Pop.  4:t. 

New'biirn,  a  v.  of  Washington  tp..  Shelby  co.,  0.,  5 
miles  from  Sidney.      Pop.  '2'MK 

New'bury,  town  of  Englnnd,  in  the  county  of  Berks, 
on  the  Kcnnet,  has  (H)02  inliabitants. 

Newbury,  tp.  of  }m  Grange  eo..  Ind.     Pop.  1159. 

Newbury,  postv.  nnd  tp.  of  Wabaunsee  co..  Kan.,  on 
Mill  Creek,  12  miles  from  Wamego,  on  the  Kansas  Pacific 

R.  u.    Pop.  i:.). 

Newbury  (I*.  O.  Hvrnn.n),  tp.  of  Essex  co..  Masji.,  in- 
tcrseeted  by  the  Eastern  and  Maine  Central  and  the  Boston 
nnd  Maine  U.  Ks.,  antl  by  Parker's  River.  It  is  separated 
by  Plum  Ishind  Sound  fmm  Plum  Island,  which  forms  the 
oeean  frontngo.  It  is  the  seat  of  Dummer  Academy,  and 
has  :\  ehurelies.  7  school  distriets.  a  good  town-house,  a 
hotel  on  Plum  Island.  1  saw,  I  paper,  and  ."i  grist  mills. 
Agriculture  is  tho  general  oecupation.     Pop.  14:10. 

Newbury,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Merrimack  co..  N.  IT.,  on 
Coneord  ami  Claremont  R.  R..  and  SunapccLako.    Pop.  001. 

Newbury,  tp.  of  tJeauga  co.,  0.     Pop.  Sfil. 

Newbury,  ].ost-v.  and  tp,  of  Orange  co..  Vt.,  on  the 
<'onneetieut  River  nn«l  on  the  Pnssumpsie  R.  R.,  has  4 
ehurcdies.  an  iieademy.  4  liotels,  and  is  celebrated  for  its 
suljibur  springs.      Pop.  2211. 

New'buryport,  a  city  and  senportof  Essex  co..  Mass,. 
:Ui  miles  N.  E.  of  Boston,  on  the  Eastern  R.  R..  contains  the 
University  of  Modern  Lani;unges,  the  Putnam  Free  School 
nnd  several  publie  schools,  a  juiblic  library  nnd  free  read- 
ini;  room.  4  national  and  2  saving  banks,  a  extensive  eot- 
ton-mills,  S  shoo  manufaetorles.  on  iron-foundrv.  n  distil- 
lery, manufaetnrios  of  carriages,  hats,  combs,  pilver  ware, 
Bteam-cngiues,  pumps,  etc.     The  city  has  a  horse  railwaj, 


18  ohurohvH,  1  daily,  I  «cini-weekly,  and  1  wot^kly  newji- 
pnper.  Thero  are  lU  nhipt*,  Ift  biirrjueM,  '.i  brig",  .V.t  k  hoonem, 
und  .'t  HleiimboutM  owned  here,  nnd  flome  uf  the  fiiM-»t  nhlpH 
afloat  are  htumdn-d  from  the  four  yardt.      Pop.  ]'J,'t'J'>. 
Natiiav  N.  Witmi>4;to?(,  En.  "  Daii.v  IIkuam*." 

New  <'ftl('(Jo'nifl,  »n  inland  in  the  Honlh  Pitf-iric 
Ocean,  liehiMKing  to  !■  riinee,  iie«  between  hit.  20°  and  22'' 
:W  S  ,  and  between  Ion.  KW^  and  107''  K.  Jt  it  220  milei 
long  and  'M\  miloM  broad,  biKh,  nioiint»inoui>,  and  eontaining 
Hoviiral  aetive  voleanooM  iii  the  interior,  but  Hurrounded  by 
xandbahkM  and  eoral-reefr*  along  the  coH'^t**.  The  valleyn 
are  f<Ttile  ;  biinaniiM,  bn-ad  fniilx,  rm-ounntt,  nnd  t-ugar- 
caneK  abound,  and  the  viitf  grown  wild.  The  inhubitanLt, 
niiinberirig  about  20,000,  con)-ift  of  ilifTerent  Iribex,  ftoiiio 
of  whi'di  are  very  Havage.  The  i^lan"!  ha-  two  K""d  har- 
borh< — Port  Balade  on  tho  N.  K.  couMt,  and  Port  St.  Vincent 
on  the  S.  \V. 

New  <*fim'bria,  pont-v.  of  Macon  eo..  Mo.,  on  the 
llunnibal  and  St.  .Ior>eph  K.  R..  \HC,  milcH  \.  of  St.  Kouih, 
huH  I  Nehool-hoiise,  2  churehen,  2  hotelx,  1  newftpapcr,  I 
flouring-mill,  and  Htorcx,     Pop.  about  'WO. 

Tiios.  ItKRitv,  Ef».  "  K^TKiimmK." 

New  C'n'nnan,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Fairfleld  co.,  Conn., 
on  Mo>  New  ranaan  U.  R.      Pop.  2PJ7. 

New  (an^fiUn,  tp.  of  Ramsey  c«.,  Minn.     I'op.  7H9. 

Ni'W  <'iirlisle',  pont  v..  eap.  of  Bonaventure  CO..  Que- 
he<'.  ('uiiii.hi.  on  Buy  of  Cbaleuri*.  hud  courthouse,  town- 
hall,  and  jail,  and  is  a  lifihing  town.     Pop.  about  400. 

New  C'lirliHle,  post-v.  of  St,  Joneph  co..  Ind..  on  tho 
Lake  Shore  anri  Miehigun  R.  R.  (CARi.ifU.K  Station). 

New  rnrliMle,  post-v.  of  Bethel  tp.,  Clark  co.,  0.,  on 
Honey  Creek,  7  miles  from  Gshorn. 

New  C'nr'thacc,  a  v.  (CAnTiiAc;p.  Landixo  P.  0.)  of 
FishI- ill  tp.,  I>utehess  co.,  X.  Y'.,  on  the  Hudson  River  and 
on  the  Hudson  River  R.  R.  (  Low  Poi.sT  Station  ).     Pop.liJl. 

Newca«'tle,  a  port  of  entry,  capital  of  NorthuniU'rland 
CO.,  Now  Brun.Hwi<:K,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Miraiuichi,  liH 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  river  is  to  this  point  navigable 
for  largo  ships.  Ita  shipbuilding,  lumber-trade,  nnd  fish- 
eries are  im[M)rtant.  Salmon,  hcrrin;:.  ba-s.  ma'-kiTcl,  oy»i- 
ters.  antl  bfbstcrs  are  hirgely  exported.  The  town  is  well 
lighted  with  gas.     Pop.  about  1600. 

Newcasllc,  post-v.  of  Clarke  tp.,  Durham  co..  Ontario, 
Canada,  on  Lake  Ontario  and  tht-  Grnnil  Trunk  Railway. 
4S  miles  E.  by  .V.  of  Toronto.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  fine 
woollen  mills  and  other  niiinufaetures,  and  a  postal  savings 
bank.      Pr>p.  of  sub-distriet,  1  Iliy. 

New'  <*astle,  county  »>f  N.  I>clnwarc.  Arcn.  52.'i  sqnnro 
miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Pennsylvania,  E.  by  the  Ileln- 
waro  River,  and  W.  by  Maryland.  It  is  generally  level  and 
fertile.  Live-stock,  grain,  and  fruit  are  leading;  produeLs. 
Tho  county  is  well  watered,  and  has  fine  water-jiower. 
Amont;  the  manufactured  articles  arc  flour,  carriages,  cloth- 
ing, metallic  wares,  leather,  cigars,  railroad  ears,  cotton 
goods,  gunpowder,  iron,  woollen  goods,  machinery,  ships. 
etc.  The  county  is  traversed  by  various  railroads.  ^\  il- 
mington  is  the  largest  town.    Cap.  New  Castle.    Pop.  G.%515. 

Newcastle,  post-v.  of  Placer  co..  Cal..  on  the  Central 
Paeifie  R.  R.,  ;[0  miles  from  Sacramento.     Pop.  o61. 

New  I'astle,  post-v.  and  hundred,  cap.  of  New  Castle 
CO..  Del.,  on  tho  Delaware  River  and  on  the  Philadelphia 
Wilmington  and  Ballimoro  It.  R..  has  several  churches,  a 
court-house,  public  library,  and  2  hotels.  Pop.  of  v.  1916  ; 
of  hundred,  :it>S2. 

New  Castle,  tp.  of  Fulton  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1262. 

Newcastle,  post-v.  of  Henry  tp..  cap.  of  Henry  co., 
Ind..  at  t!ic  intersection  of  the  Fori  Wayne  Muncie  and 
Cineinnati  with  the  Pitlsl)urg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 
R.  R..  83  miles  S.  E.  of  Fort  Wayne,  has  2  weekly  news- 
papers and  several  manufactories.     Pop.  Ia56. 

New  Castle,  post-v..  cap.  of  Henry  co..  Ky..  4  miles 
X.  of  Eminence,  on  the  Louisville  Cincinnati  and  Lexing- 
ton R.  R..  has  a  largo  trade  in  live-stoek.     Pop.  r»70. 

New  Castle^  post-v.  nnd  tp.  of  Lincoln  co..  Me.,  on 
the  Hamariseotta  River,  and  on  the  Knox  nnd  Liiu'Mln  R.  R.. 
has  Z  churches,  an  aeatlemy.  1  natii>nal  bank,  a  tannery, 
manufactures  of  bricks  and  shoes,  and  is  engaged  in  ship- 
building nnd  lumber.     Pop.  1720. 

NcAV  Castle,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Rockingham  co.,  X.  H.. 
5  miles  from  Portsmouth.     Pop.  667. 

New  Castle,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Westehestcr  eo..  N,  Y.. 
traversed  by  the  New  York  an-l  Harlem  R.  R.,nnd  border- 
ing on  Croton  Lake.      Pop,  21.'>2. 

New  Caslle,  post  V.  and  ti».  of  Wilkes  co..  X.  C.  Pop. 
1121). 

New  Castle,  post-tp.  of  Coshocton  co.,  0.     Pop.  1005. 
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New  Castle,  a  v.  (Laing's  P.  0.)  of  Green  tp.,  Mon- 
roe CO..  0.     Pop.  99. 

New  Castle,  a  r.  (Neelysville  P.  0.)  of  Meigsville 
tp.,  Morgan  co.,  0.     Pop.  57. 

New  Castle,  post-b.,  cap.  of  Lawrence  co,,  Pa.,  on  the 
Pitt?buroj  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R.,  has  2  colleges, 
3  public-school  buildings,  an  opera-house.  11  churches,  7 
blast-furnaces,  2  rolling-mills,  3  foundries,  2  sheet  and 
plate  mills.  2  nail-factories,  1  paper-mill.  1  window-glass 
factory,  2  grist  and  2  planing  mills.  2  breweries,  5  banks, 
good  hotels,  and  stores.  The  neighboring  hills  are  rich  in 
(ieposits  of  coal,  iron  ore,  limestone,  and  fire-clay.  Pop. 
GIfil.  Wm.  S.  Black,  Ed.  "Gazette." 

NcAV  Castle,  tp.  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  2229. 

NCAV  Castle,  post- v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Craig  co.,  Va. 
Pop.  of  V.  199:  of  tp.  nSO. 

Newcas'tle-under-Lime,  town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Stafiford.  is  a  queer  old  place,  with  large  manu- 
factures of  hats  and  some  silk  and  cotton  factories.  Its 
vicinity  is  celebrated  for  its  pottery.      Pop.  16,948. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  city  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Xorthumbeiland,  in  lat.  54°  oS'  N.,  Ion.  1°  .35' 
W..  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tyne,  8  miles  from  its  mouth 
in  the  German  Ocean,  opposite  (Jateshead,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  which,  although  belonging  to  another 
county,  virtually  forms  a  part  of  it.  The  city  is  built  on 
three  steep  hills,  and  one  of  its  most  prominent  features  is 
the  double  bridge  across  the  Tyne  built  by  Robert  Steph- 
enson, and  containing  a  carriage-way  90  feet  above  the 
water,  by  which  the  jireeipitous  streets  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  are  avoided,  and  a  railway  viaduct  at  a  height  of  118 
feet  from  the  water.  The  old  part  of  the  city  has  a  very 
antiquated  appearance,  but  since  the  conflagration  in  1854 
most  of  the  city  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  modern  and  elegant 
style.  St.  Xicholas  church,  in  the  Decorated  style,  is  a 
very  fine  structure:  also  the  Moot  Hall,  the  d^p6t.  etc. 
The  various  scientific,  educational,  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions also  occupy  handsome  buildings,  and  several  streets 
are  lined  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  magnificent  man- 
sions. The  principal  branch  of  the  manufacturing  indus- 
try is  iron.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  Cleveland  ironstone, 
600, (100  tons  of  iron  are  annually  produced  by  the  furnaces 
of  Newcastle,  and  .'iOOO  tons  of  steel.  The  Elswick  iron- 
works, for  the  manufacture  of  guns,  shot,  shell,  iron  bridges, 
and  armor  for  iron-clad  ships,  cover  an  area  of  11  acres. 
Lead  and  copper  are  also  produced.  Next  to  the  iron  in- 
dustry ranks  the  shipbuilding,  especially  iron  vessels  ;  then 
come  the  manufactures  of  earthenware,  fire-brick,  cement, 
glass,  paper,  leather,  etc.  The  principal  article  of  trade  is 
coal.  More  than  60,000  men  are  employed  in  the  adjacent 
collieries,  and  22,000,000  tons  of  coal  ai-e  annually  raised; 
it  is  shipped  mainly  to  Hamburg,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Med- 
iterranean. The  value  of  exports  amounted  in  1873  to 
£6.803,819 ;  that  of  imports,  consisting  of  meat,  grain, 
wine,  colonial  produce,  etc.,  to  £5,018,92fi.  In  the  same 
year  5225  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,442,081,  entered  the 
harbor,  and  76(31,  with  a  tonnage  of  2,444,169,  cleared.  In 
the  time  of  the  Romans  the  city  formed  a  stationary  camp, 
Pom  ^lii,  one  of  the  forts  along  the  line  of  the  Wall  of 
Hadrian.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans  the  city 
was  for  a  long  time  occupied  by  a  colony  of  monks,  and 
was  called  Monkchctter.  Robert  of  Normandy,  a  son  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  built  a  castle  here,  whence  the 
prci^cnt  name  of  the  city.  It  soon  became  widely  known 
for. its  exports  of  coal  and  lead.     Pop.  128,443. 

New  Cen'treville,  a  b.  of  Somerset  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  T96. 

New  Cham'bersburg,  post-v.  of  West  tp.,  Columbi- 
ana CO.,  O.     Pop.  131. 

New  Ches'ter,  post-tp.  of  Adams  co..  Wis.    Pop.  329. 

New  Chica'go,  Kan.,  now  called  Chanute  (which  see). 

Now  Coluni'bia,  a  v.  of  Harlan  tp..  Warren  co.,  0. 
Pop.  70. 

New  Colnm'bus,  a  v.  of  Adams  tp.,  Madison  co., 
Ind.      Pop.  i3.j. 

New  Columbus,  post-v.  of  Huntington  tp.,  Luzerne 
CO..  Pa.     Pop,  250. 

New'comb,  post-tp.  of  ('hampaign  co.,  HI.    Pop.  897. 

Newcomb,  post-tp.  of  Essex  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  178. 

Newcomb  (  H  \itvin),  I).  1).,  b.  at  Thctford.  Vt.,  Sept.  2, 
1803  :  was  for  eight  years  teacher  at  Alfred,  N.  V.  ;  edited 
the  We»trr-n  Star  at  Westfield.  N.  V..  1S26-2S.  the  IlnfTalo 
Putriot  1828-30,  and  the  Pittsburg  a/in'»tinu  Herald  18:{l)- 
31  ;  was  for  Hcveral  years  in  the  employ  of  the  American 
Sunday-School  Union,  engaged  in  jtreparing  or  editing 
works  Huitablo  for  juvenile  readers;  was  lieenseii  to  preach 
in  IHUI;  beeiimo  pastor  of  Congregatioiiirl  fhurehcs  in 
Ruxbury,  Nccdham,  and  Grantvilloj  was  uuo  of  the  editors 


of  the  Boston  Traveller  1849,  and  of  the  New  York  Oh- 
server  1850-51  ;  was  for  many  years  a  regular  contributor 
to  the  Boston  Refor<lvr.  the  Yontk'n  Vvnipauiou,  ami  other 
jeligious  papers  ;  wrote  178  volumes,  mostly  for  children, 
of  which  the  most  important  was  the  Ci/v/oj/iniiti  n/'  Min- 
nitjn»  (1855).  In  his  later  years  he  preached  f(jr  a  time  at 
the  Park  street  mission  church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  at 
Hancock,  Pa.  D.  at  Brooklyn  Aug.  30,  1863.  (See  Con- 
(/reffatioiiftl  Qnrtrterly,  Oct.,  1863.) 

Newcomb  (Simon),  LL.D.,  F.  R.  A.  S..  b.  at  Wallace, 
N.  S.,  Mar.  12,  1835  ;  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  childhood  :  taught 
school  in  Maryland  for  several  years,  and  dis[)ljiyed  so 
great  a  talent  for  mathematics  as  to  be  employed  as  a  com- 
puter on  the  Xautical  Almanac  for  1857.  In  the  following 
year  he  first  gave  speci.il  attention  to  theoretical  astron- 
omy;  was  appointed  in  1861  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  navy,  and  stationed  at  the  Naval  Observatory,  for 
which  he  supervised  the  construction  and  erection  of  the 
great  telescope;  was  secretary  and  chief  director  of  the 
commission  created  by  Congress  in  1871  for  the  observa- 
tion of  the  transit  of  Venus,  Dec.  9,  1874,  and  organized 
the  numerous  expeditions  sent  to  remote  quarters  of  the 
earth  upon  that  occasion.  Prof.  Newcomb  was  chosen  in 
1872  a  foreign  associate  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  So- 
ciety of  England,  which  in  1874  awarded  to  him  a  gold 
medal  for  his  tables  of  Uranus  and  Neptune.  He  has  pub- 
lished a  number  of  astronomical  memoirs,  written  A  Crit- 
ical Examination  nf  the  financial  PoUcj/  diirinf/  the  South- 
ern Rehellion  (1865),  and  contributed  articles  on  political 
economy  to  the  Sortk  American  Review  and  other  mag- 
azines. 

NeAv'come  (William),  D.  D..  b.  at  Abingdon.  Berk- 
shite,  Eng..  Apr.  10,  1729;  was  educated  at  Oxford;  was 
successively  bishop  of  Dromore,  Ossory,  ami  AVaterford, 
and  became  archbishop  of  Armagh  1795.  D.  at  Dublin 
Jan.  11,  1800.  Among  his  works  were  The  Harmony  of 
the  Gnupels  (1778)  and  a  AVjr  Critical  Veraiono/the  Ttrelve 
Minor  Prophets  and  Ezekicl  (1785-88). 

New'comerstown,  post-v.  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  0..  at 
the  junction  of  the  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  and 
the  Marietta  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland  R.  Rs. ;  has  a  Lu- 
theran college,  3  churches,  several  large  fiouring-mills,  a 
good  liotel,  extensive  blast-furnaces,  and  stores  and  shops. 
Pop.  791.  John  A.  Buchanan,  Ed.  ''Auors." 

New  Con'cord,  post-v.  of  Union  tp.,  Muskingum  co., 
0.,  on  the  Central  Ohio  division  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
R.  R.  (Concoud  Station),  is  the  seat  of  Muskingum  Col- 
lege.    Pop.  488. 

New  Creek,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Mineral  co.,  West  Va.,  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  has  4  church  organizations, 
good  school  advantages,  and  stores.  The  largest  round- 
house on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  is  located  here. 
Pop.  1120.  Ed.  "West  Virginia  TitiiirNE.*' 

New  Cum'berland,  post-v.  of  Warren  tp.,  Tusca- 
rawas CO..  0.     Pop.  160. 

New  Cnmberland,  post-b.  of  Lower  Allen  tp..  Cum- 
berland CO..  Pa.,  on  the  Susquehanna  River  and  the  North- 
ern Central  R.  R.      Pop.  515. 

New  Cumberland,  post-v.  of  Hancock  co.,  AVcst  Va., 
on  the  Ohio  River. 

New  Den'mark,  tp.  of  Brown  co..  Wis.     Pop.  815. 

New  Design',  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  111.  Pop. 
201f). 

New'diffate  (Sir  Roger),  Bart.,  b.  at  Arbury,  War- 
wickshire, England.  May  30.  1710;  educated  at  Westmin- 
ster School  and  University  College,  Oxforti ;  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  Middlesex  1751-80;  d.  Nov.  25, 
180(»,  leaving  liberal  bc(^juests  to  the  University  of  Oxford 
for  founding  annual  "  Nowdigate  prizes  "  for  the  best  Eng- 
lish verses  on  subjects  connected  with  sculjiture,  ])ainting, 
and  architecture. 

New  Di^'^^inffs,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  La  Fayette  oo.. 
Wis.,  near  Kevre  River,  8  miles  from  Galena,  III.,  and  in 
the  lead  iiiining  region.     Pop.  1791. 

New  Dnngeness',  post-v.  and  cap.  of  Clallam  co., 
Wash.,  on  the  Strait  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  at  tlie  mouth 
of  the  Dungeness  River. 

New  Dnr'ham,  tp.  of  La  Porte  co.,  Ind.,  contains 
Wkstvim.k  Citv  (whicn  see).     Pop.  1081. 

New  Durham,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  StrafTord  co.,  N.  H.j 
on  the  Dover  and  W'intiipiseogeo  R.  R.     Pop.  073. 

New  F^d'inbiir^h,  post-v.  of  Carleton  oo.,  Ontario, 
Camilla,  is  an  impttrtant  suburb  of  Ottawa,  from  which  it 
is  Hepnratefl  by  the  river  Rideau.  hero  crossed  by  a  s«r- 
pensicm  bridge,  over  which  the  street-cars  pass.  It  has  a 
bejLutiftil  pfirk,  and  contains  the  fine  oatariiet  of  the  Ridoau, 
which  all'ordB  a  great  water-power.     There  arc  many  man- 
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uftuiioriort.     Tho  villiiKc  cnntiiinH  Kldoau  Hull,  tliu  rv»\- 

iloTiff  id  tlm  governor  K*-'"*""!!!.      Pop.  of  Hub-difttri<;t,  ftWrt, 

N<!\v   I'/KVpt,  poHt  V.  of  Ocuttn  oo.,  N.  J.,  on  tliu  Am- 

boy  tlivi^iitii  (jI   lliu  IN;rii)>i>'lvuiiiii  K.  K. 

N('\v'<rll,  tp.  of  Vonnilion  co..  III.      I'"ii.  I'.Mll). 

Nrwrll,  jKiHl-v.  of  nuiMiii  ViKtii  CI).,  III.,  mi  tlu!  IllinoiM 
('(Mitral  K.  It.,  in  oiu!  of  iho  llnt-^t  t'uriiiin^  itiid  ^ni/.in^  mcc- 
tioim  in  tlii^  \'.7^.  liiirj^u  qiiuntitifri  of  ^niiii  luxl  pork  iiro 
Hliippi-.i.     Top.  abuut  JOO.        W.  U'liiTK,  Ki».  "  Mnimm." 

Nrwrll  ( IliHiciir  lluNitv),  b.  in  Nuw  York  ("ity  l>fi!.  I.'!, 
IH.'td;  nnfivuii  ii  liljisnil  u<liicutii)n  ;  wiim  for  u  tiiiiu  iiuntiiivd 
in  nu!ri:iintil«  life;  wiih  in  IH6M-fi;t  litrrur.v  editor  of  tlic 
Nfw  Voi-k  Mrvruvfi,  to  wliii-li  lit*  »!ontrilnitt'<I  u  Hurit-M  of 
Hkcfi-ln'H  si;;nci|  •■  OrplnMM  ('.  Kl-it"  (  i.  » .  oflicu-Hirfker), 
wliiih  prorurc'l  him  Hinno  nfilo  uh  a  liumnrinl,  and  were 
rcpulilinlied  in  I  vuIh.  11c  runioViMl  t'l  California  in  IHiKi  ; 
hii;*  puljlir-lird  MoviTiiI  volnmcH  of  ytrono  and  vor«c ;  wnH  ono 
of  tlic  cdit.irw  (if  tho  New  York  World  18011-7 1,  and  hai* 
Hiiui"  btrconio  editor  of  /hitrth  and  Uomr,  a  wuokly  literary 
journtLJ. 

N<Mvell  (Samiki.).  b.  nt  Durham,  Mc.  July  24,  I7«4; 
gradtuiliNl  at  Harvard  in  IM07:  ntudicil  tlinohipy  at  Ando- 
vtsr  Soiuinary  ;  was  nno  of  the  wij;ner«  of  tlie  nioninrantluin 
(diiti'd  June  'J".  ISIO}  from  stu<lentf(  of  that  inKtiditiun 
wliic'l)  led  to  the  formation  of  tlie  Aniericiin  Hoard  of  ('oni- 
missioners  for  K<ir(.'ii;n  Mir^siiuis;  wan  ordaini'd  \\s  ii  foruit^n 
missionary  at  Sak-ni  with  four  nHf*(M'iateM  Keb.  It,  IH12 ; 
Bailed  fur  Ciileutta  with  .Iiulstm  ;  in  the  name  month  was 
ordereit  to  retina  by  tlie  Kn;;li»h  authorities  of  Henc<il  ; 
went  to  the  I.-^le  of  Krnnt-e.  thenee  t<t  Ccylun,  and  wettlert 
at  Iiomltiiy  in  |S17.  where  Iiu  wrote,  with  his  companion 
niii^sionary,  (iordon  Hall,  a  work  entitled  Thr  ('intrcntiuit 
of  t/ttr  World,  or  thr  (Jlttimn  of  Sir  Ifnutlrtd  MillitniK  (An- 
dovor,  ISIH),  which  had  an  extensive  cirtinlation.  and 
prepared  a  memoir  of  his  young  wife.  llAuniKT  (Atwood) 
NKwr.i.r..  who  d.  at  tlie  Isle*  of  France  Nov.  ;jl»,  ISIl',  at  the 
aj;e  of  nineteen  years — a  wtirk  which  had  a  wide  popuhir- 
itv.  and  was  translated  into  several  languages.  Mr.  New- 
cfl  d.  at  IJumbay  May  ;U),  I82I. 

NeweH  (Wh.i.iam  A.).  M.  I).,  b.  in  Ohio;  K'"nduatcd  at 
Kut'^ers  College  ISiirt;  was  in  Conj^ress  from  New  Jersey 
18I7--'>1  and  lS(;.')-f;7;  j;overnor  of  New  Jersey  ls.")7-fi0. 

New  I'iii^^laiulf  eomprisiui^  the  States  of  Maine,  New 
lIain|ishiro,  Vermont,  Massaehusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Connecticut,  was  originally  called  North  \"irginia.  when 
granted  in  IfiOO  by  James  I.  to  the  l*lyuiouth  Company 
for  eolonizati*)n,  but  received  subsequently  its  present 
name  from  Capt.  Jidin  Smith,  who  explored  it  in  IGM,  and 
made  a  maj)  of  tlu!  coast. 

NcAV  Kiip:lnn<l  Villajre,  post-v.  of  Grafton  tp.. Worces- 
ter CO..  Ma^is..  near  the  lioston  and  Worcester  division  of 
the  Itoston  and  Albany  U.  U. 

New  FairMield,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Fairfield  cc,  Conn. 
Pop.  s:n. 

NewTrtiie,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Niagara  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Lake  Ontiirio,  lias  5  churches  and  2  woollen-factories. 
Pop.  :w\)7. 

Neuiaiie,  tp.  of  Windham  co.,  Vt.     Pop.  1113. 

Nrw'iioUl,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  York  co.,  Me.,  has  .3 
clmnlies.  several  carriage,  axe,  and  other  factories,  and 
1  hotel.      Pop.  1I0:J. 

Nt'Wfield,  tp.  of  Oceana  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  2ti.>. 

IVt'wfielil,  post-v.  of  (iloucester  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  West 
Jersey  U.  H..  is  a  manufacturing  place,  and  has  a  fruit-trade 
and  I  weekly  new:*pa])er. 

NewHeld,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Tompkins  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  tho 
tJeneva  Ithaca  and  Athens  H.  H.     Poj).  2G02. 

Now  Flor'oncc*  post-v.  of  Montgomery  eo.,  Mo.,  on 
the  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern  K.  R.,  has  an  ac- 
tive prodme-trade. 

New  Floience,  post-b.  of  St.  Clair  tp..  Westmoreland 
CO..  ['a.,  on  the  Cimemaugh  River  and  on  tho  Pennsylvania 
R.  K.      I'op.  :VMi. 

NewToiindliind,  a  British  colony,  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  great  island  of  that  name.  lying  E.  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  between  46°  oO'  and  M°  '.VJ'  N.  lat..  and  o2° 
15'  and  5'.!^  .'J'J'  W.  Ion.  Area.  40.200  square  miles.  To 
this  are  attached  a  great  number  of  small  adjacent  islands 
and  a  urincipnl  jiart  of  the  coast  of  LAnnAn4in  (which  sec). 
The  islaiKl  is  rouixiily  triangular  in  outline,  its  eastern  and 
southern  coasts  being  much  broken  by  deep  bays.  Placentia 
Bay  on  the  S.  and  Trinity  Bay  on  the  E.  approach  to  within 
4  miles  of  each  other,  almost  severing  the  peninsula  of  Av- 
alon.  The  extreme  length  of  the  island  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E. 
is  ;i.»0  miles.  tl»c  average  breadth  KIO  miles.  The  coast 
abounds  in  good  and  accessible  harbor:?.  The  shore-lino  is 
usually  bold  and  rocky,  with  little  sboal-water  near  it,    Tho 


interior  Ih  in  groat  part  very  uneven,  havfnf^  luino  bllU  over 
1000  feut  high.  There  ar<f  numerous  hikei',and  HoinoKtreum* 
deNcrving  to  be  called  rivern.  Of  thewe,  the  river  of  Kx- 
ploitM,  which  nearly  biHcetn  the  inland,  in  by  far  the  longci^t, 
riic  trecH  near  the  nhore  are  often  ptiinled  and  too  i>nmll 
for  Hitrvice  hh  timber,  but  along  the  larger  f>treaiiii'.  iind  en- 
peeially  inlariil.  there  ir>  much  excellent  limber,  eonfif-ling 
of  llr.  Kpruee,  birch,  pine,  juniper,  poplar,  lainara^'k,  etc. 
A  great  part  of  the  iNhind  if*  i|uitc  uninliabited  puvv  by  u 
few  wandi^ring  .Micmae  hi'liiuf  from  the  mmnliiMd,  for  the 
aboriginal  red  Indiahsare  believed  to  Iia>e  beeome  extinct 
from  diMeuMe.  The  interior  in  not  vtiry  well  known.  In 
IH'.i'.i,  and  again  in  \HVt!t,  gcolngirul  KurveyH  were  C4rm- 
uieneed,  but  the  piibltr«lied  i-tateiiM-nt"  of  the  refuUf  are 
very  general.  It  uppeur^  that  a  lur;:e  part  of  the  interior 
consiHtH  of  great  iimrr>by  caviiiina'',  \n\fvt\  upon  great  d«- 
ponitM  of  ptMit,  honieliineH  at*  much  tif  HMl  feet  deep.  These 
mnrHhert  are  the  abode  of  deer  and  niooiie,  and  iiroduco 
grapes,  rtedges,  heathworlr<.  unri  other  berry-bianrig  nnd 
proi-iinibcnt  plants,  nn  well  un  uileh  hii/cU,  inoiintain-afh, 
willowH.  alders,  etc.  Itut  along  the  r>treiiiiir>  there  i."  much 
excellent  land.  Tho  eliniute,  too,  i«  much  plencanter  than 
along  tho  foggy  and  bleak  coart.  Itut  the  great  ilifliculty 
of  making  good  roads  in  a  herious  idislaele  to  fetllement. 
The  greater  part  of  the  population  is  eonlinetl  to  the  .\\n- 
Ion  peninsula  and  the  earitern  and  r<ou(hern  erta-ti'.  Tho 
inhabitants  are  mostly  engiiged  in  the  cod  and  other  fifh- 
eries,  and  in  scal-catcliing  along  the  eonr>t  of  this  ifland 
and  of  Labrador.  Agriculture  is  beginning  to  receive  con- 
siderable at  tint  ion.  ilay,  oal<',  turnips.  potaloe.-<.  and  other 
crops  arc  raised,  anil  from  the  abun<lani-e  of  r-ea-manureii 
farming  ought  to  become  profitable,  since  Newfoundland 
has  long  been  a  heavy  iiupurter  of  provinions.  The  island 
has  abundant  waler-jiower.  The  manufacture  of  seal  nnd 
lish  oils,  the  working  id'  mines,  and,  along  the  Ihimltcr 
River,  the  cutting  and  floating  of  tiniber.  receive  *om© 
attention.  Tlie  latest  geological  survey  reporln  72G  square 
miles  of  crown-lands  as  available  for  settlement. 

Tho  ff'oli^/i/  of  Newfiiundland  is  now  tolerably  well 
understood  from  the  labors  of  Mr.  Murray  in  connection 
with  tho  survey  undotlakcn  in  the  face  of  \ery  gieat  diffi- 
culties in  IHfi.'i.  The  Long  Hangc  of  bills,  extending  E.  by 
N.  from  Cajie  Ray,  is  of  Laurentian  age.  This  formation 
is  hero  often  disposed  into  a  surface  corrugated  into  drep 
troughs  and  hign  ridges.  It  is  composed  of  metiimorphic 
rocks,  much  broken  by  dykes  of  unslratified  rock.  The 
Cambrian- Iluronian  roeks  arc  found  in  the  ea^tern  penin- 
sulas, and  contain  lead,  iron,  and  copner  ores.  The  Lower 
Silurian  is  extensively  found,  and  is  liighly  mplalliferoui> ; 
Upper  Silurian  and  iJovonian  rocks  have  also  been  recog- 
nized. The  Cape  Breton  coal-measures  are  represented  in 
the  S.  W.  part  of  the  island  by  three  areas  (one  of  which, 
at  (Jeorge's  Bay.  is  estimated  to  contain  i'.S  si^uare  miles, 
with  a  seam  of  coal  about  three  leet  thick).  The  rocks 
hero  are  tho  same  or  at  Cape  Breton.  Of  the  Drift  period 
there  are  remains  which  have  not  been  well  studied.  Tho 
useful  minerals  tints  far  found  are  iron  ores,  eoiil.  leaiL  cop- 
per, graphite,  nickel,  gypsum,  marbles,  oil-shales,  petro- 
leum, roo6ng-slatc.  kaolin,  and  ornamental  building-!<tune8 
of  almost  every  sort.  Gold,  silver,  and  numerous  other 
metals  are  sparingly  found.  Copper  and  nickel  are  mined 
successfully.  The  nickel  ore  at  Tilt  Cove  is  found  in  a 
roffular  lode,  probably  the  only  known  instance  of  Ihc  kind. 
The  mineral  wealth  of  the  inland  is  unrjucstionably  very 
consiiierable. 

KrrlraifiHticni  Afffiirn. — The  Roman  Catholic  Church  was 
founded  in  tho  island  first  by  Calvert  at  Ferryland  or  Ava- 
lon  in  Iti2:L  From  I7t>2to  1784  the  Roman  Ctilholic  Church 
was  not  tolerated.  In  17>*4  the  diocese  of  St.  John*?  waa 
established,  in  ISoli  that  of  Harbor  Grace,  and  in  1870  that 
of  Placentia.  The  population  are  very  largely  of  Irish 
descent,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  a  plurality 
of  the  population.  The  tirst  Anglican  bishop  was  appoint- 
ed in  1844.  Wcsleyan  Methodism  has  existei)  in  tho  island 
since  1776.  Its  organization  is  more  cftieient  than  that  of 
any  other  denomination  in  the  island,  and  its  growth  had 
been  very  remarkable.  There  were  in  I860  reported  to  bo 
JS,09l  persons  in  tho  Roman  Catholic  Church.  'lO.GS.t  be- 
longing to  tho  Church  of  England,  and  a  Wesleyan  mem- 
bership and  population  of  2S.r.:(y.  and  ab«iul  lono  persons 
attending  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches. 

Currenfjf, — Newfoundland  has  a  decimal  coinage  and  a 
bank-note  currency  in  dollars  and  ecnts.  but  the  dollar  is 
rather  larger  than  thopo  of  Canada  and  the  l".  S.  The 
Amerienn  gidd  dollar  is  worth  a  small  fraction  over  98 
cents,  Newfoundland  coinage.  There  are  two  banks  of  dis- 
count nt  St.  John's,  issuing  paper  money.  There  are  gov- 
ornnient  savings  banks  at  St.  John's  and  Harbor  (trncc. 

JCdiiriitintt. — The  colonial  government  pays  liberally  for 
the  support  of  public  schools,  which  are  all  denominational. 
There  are  several  academies  and  literary  institutes.     There 
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is  an  Anglican  thcolopcal  school  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
colle;;e  at  St.  John's.  The  school  system  is  in  a  very  un- 
gatisfactorv  condition. 

Sfntiett vs.— The  istand  is  divided  into  11  electoral  dis- 
tricts, exclusive  of  the  '*  French  Shore,"  a  strip  of  coast  on 
the  N.  E.  and  W.  sides  of  the  island,  upon  which  the 
French,  its  ancient  possessors,  by  treaty  have  the  right  of 
curin"  and  drying  tish.  The  total  population  of  the  colony 
in  17S5  was  put  down  at  10,224;  in  1845,  1)6,265;  in  1851, 
mi.fiOO:  in  1S57,  124.288;  in  1861,  122,252;  in  1869, 
14fi.5:i6.  inclusive  of  2479  persons  who  were  returned  as  a 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Labrador.  The  population  of 
Newfoundland  and  the  adjacent  islands  in  1869  was  there- 
fore 144.057.  This  remarkable  increase  since  1861  must  be 
attributed  to  the  use  of  a  steam  marine  for  fishing  and 
sealing,  the  increased  attention  to  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures, the  more  enlightened  policy  of  the  government  in 
attention  to  public  works,  and  to  the  stoppage  of  the  U.  S. 
fishing  bounties,  which  have  encouraged  the  growth  of 
colonial  interee^ts  at  the  expense  of  the  U.  S.  But  the 
public  debt,  which  in  1850  was  only  $487,975,  amounted  in 
1869  to  $1,047,669.  In  nearly  every  intermediate  year  the 
receipts  fell  short  of  the  expenditures.  Nearly  all  the 
revenues  are  derived  from  customs  duties.  In  the  year 
1869.  when  the  last  colonial  census  was  taken,  though 
Newfoundland  had  26  ports  and  outports  of  entry,  673  of 
the  1200  entries  were  at  the  port  of  8t.  John's.  Harbor 
Grace.  La  Poile.  Channel.  English  Harbor,  and  Burin  were 
next  in  the  importance  of  their  trade.  In  1870  there  were 
196  vessels,  averaging  nearly  lOfl  tons  in  capacity,  engaged 
in  seal-hunting.  Of  these,  13  were  steamers,  of  which  the 
number  is  stated  to  be  much  increased.  The  number  of 
fishing  vessels,  large  and  small,  engaged  in  the  "  bank  " 
and  *' shore  "  cod  fisheries  is  not  stated,  but  in  1870  the 
exports  of  cured  codfish  alone  amounted  to  223.039  cjuin- 
tals,  sent  chiefly  to  Spain,  Portugal.  Brazil,  and  the  West 
Indies.  Seal  and  cod  oils,  seal  skins,  mackerel,  herring, 
and  salmon  make  up  the  more  important  of  the  other  ex- 
ports. The  imports  include  provisions,  salt,  and  clothing. 
and  ordinarily  fall  con^^iderably  below  the  exports  in  value. 
The  great  import  trade  is  with  Gr^t  Britain,  the  U.  S., 
and  Canada. 

Hl»ton/. — Newfoundland  was  first  discovered,  probably, 
by  the  Northmen  of  Iceland  in  the  tenth  century,  and  was 
visited  probably  in  the  year  1000  by  Leifr,  son  of  Eric 
the  Red.  There  are  some  theories  extant  as  to  its  having 
been  also  early  known  to  the  Basque  fishermen.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  Jidm  and  Sebastian  Cabot  visited  the  coast  in 
1497.  and  alnu)st  immediately  there  sprang  up  here  a  great 
cod  fishery,  in  which  Portuguese,  S])anish.  French,  and 
English  extensively  engaged.  The  well-known  attempts 
of  Gilbert  (1579  and  1583),  of  Lord  Bacon's  company 
(1610).  and  of  Calvert  (1622)  were  more  or  less  complete 
failures,  but  permanent  and  unauthorized  settlements  were 
made  at  many  points  at  unknown  but  very  early  dates,  so 
that  the  jirovince  claims  with  probable  justice  to  be  the 
oldest  British  North  American  colony.  In  1629  the  French 
established  themselves  at  Placentia.  and  attempted  to  con- 
quer the  island,  which  they  had  long  claimed.  During  the 
wars  between  Great  Britain  and  Fiance  in  the  seventeenth 
century  there  were  many  bloody  events  in  Newfoundland, 
which,  however,  in  1713,  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht.  Twice  since  then  the  French  have  in- 
vaded the  island,  but  with  no  great  permanent  advantages. 
They  still  retain  the  right  of  curing  fi^h  on  a  part  of  the 
coast.  The  American  Revolutionary  war  almost  completely 
cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  inhabitants.  The  if^hmd  was  first 
made  a  province  in  1728,  but  grudgingly,  and  it  was  not 
till  1826  that  anything  like  a  generous  policy  was  adopted 
by  the  home  government  towards  this  poor  country,  the 
colonization  of  which  Great  Britain  strangely  opjiosed. 
Since  that  time  progress  has  been,  on  the  whole,  very 
Ftearly.  though  fierce  storms  and  destructi\e  fires  have 
from  time  to  time  occurred,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of 
the  general  prosperity.  C.  W.  (iREKNE. 

NewfouiuHan*!  f>o^.     See  Doc. 

NeAvfoniullaiKl.  jxtt^t-v.  of  Morris  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the 
New  Jersey  Midhm.l  B.  U. 

NcAV  Frank'l'ort,  a  v.  of  Johnson  tp.,  Scott  co.,  Ind. 
Pop.  79. 

New  Frank'liDy  a  v.  of  Franklin  tp.,  Howard  co.,  Mo. 
Pop.  227. 

New  Gnl'ilee,  post-v.  of  Big  Beaver  tp.,  Beaver  co., 
Pa.,  on  the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  U,  Pop. 
211. 

New  (-nr'tlen,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Wayno  co.,  Ind.,  on 
the  Cineinniiti  Richmond  and  Fort  Wayne  R.  R.  (Newport 
Station  I.      Pop.  of  V.  343;  of  tp.  15HI.* 

New  Garden,  poat-v,  and  tp.  of  Chester  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
1790. 


New  Garden,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Russell  co.,  Va.  Pop. 

2380. 

New'gjate  Prison,  in  London,  at  the  W.  end  of  New- 

'gate  street,  opposite  the  Old  Bailey,  is  mentioned  as  a  prison 
in  1207.  It  was  at  the  new  gate  of  the  city.  In  the  fif- 
teenth century  Sir  Richard  Whittington  in  his  will  left 
funds  to  rebuild  it.  In  1666  it  was  again  rebuilt  after  the 
great  fire.  In  1780  it  was  destroyed  by  the  No  Popery 
rioters,  and  was  again  rebuilt.  In  1808,  Mrs.  Fry  com- 
menced her  labors  for  the  improvement  of  the  horrible 
condition  which  had  for  centuries  characterized  tlie  place. 
Debtors  ceased  to  be  sent  there  in  1815 ;  since  that  time 
the  institution  has  gradually  become,  in  many  respects,  a 
model  one  of  its  kind. 

New  Ger'mantown,  post-v.  of  Toboyne  tp..  Perry 
CO.,  Pa.     Pojp.  133. 

New  Gla'rus,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Green  co..  Wis.     P.  958. 

New  Glas'gow,  post-v.  of  Pictou  co.,  N.  S.,  on  the 
Nova  Scotia  Railway.  9  miles  S.  E.  of  Pictou.  on  East 
River,  has  shipyards,  foundries,  tanneries,  and  other 
manufactories,  and  several  important  coal-mines.  It  has 
1  weekly  paper.     Pop.  of  sub-district,  2498. 

New  Gloiices'ter,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cumberland  co., 
Me.,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  R.  R.      Pop.  1496. 

New  Got'tingeu,  a  v.  of  Richland  tp.,  Guernsey  co., 
0.      Pop.  33. 

New  Granada.     See  Colombia,  United  States  of. 

New  Guinea.     See  Pai-ua. 

NeAVhaH  (Fales  Hknrv),  I>.  I>..  b.  at  Saugus.  Mass., 
June  19.  1^27;  graduated  in  1S46  at  Wesleyan  University; 
entered  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ministry  (after  teaching 
1846-53);  was  professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  literature 
in  Wesleyan  University  1863-71  ;  studied  in  Europe  1867- 
68  ;  became  president  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in  1873. 

New  Ham'burg,  a  German  vilhige  of  Wilmot  tp., 
Waterloo  co..  Ont..  Canada,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
75  miles  W.  of  Toronto.  It  has  a  large  foundry  and  other 
manufactories,  and  has  a  semi-monthly  and  a  weekly  news- 
paper.    Pop.  of  sub-district,  1003. 

New  Hamburg:,  post-v.  of  Poughkeepsie  tp..  Dutchess 
CO..  N.  y..  on  the  Hudson  River  and  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Hudson  River  R.  R.      Pop.  400. 

New  Hamp'shire,  one  of  the  New  England  or  Eastern 
States,  and  one  of  the  original  thirteen,  lying  between  the 
parallels  of  42*=  42'  30"  and  45<=  IS'  N.  lat..  and  between 
the  meridians  of  70°  43'  40"  and  72°  33'  W.  Ion.  from 
Greenwich.  It  is  nearly  triangular  in  shape,  the  base  of 
the  triangle  being  on  the  S..  where  its  breadth  is  a  little 
more  than  90  miles,  while  at  the  extreme  N.  it  is  not  more 
than  3  or  4  miles  in  breadth.  Its  avenige  breadth  is  about 
45  miles,  and  its  extreme  length  178  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  and  N.  N.  W.  by  the  province  of  Quebec.  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  Hall's  Stream,  one  of  the  afiluents  of 
the  Connecticut,  forming  a  part  of  the  N.  N.  \X.  boundary  ; 
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on  the  E.  by  Maine  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Piscataqua 
River  forming  the  division-lino  from  Portsmouth  harbor  to 
the  lat.  of  43°  33'  N. ;  Massachusetts  forms  its  S.  S.  E.  and 
S.  boundary,  and  Vermont  the  W.,  tlie  Conncctieut  River 
being  the  diviiiing-lino  through  tho  whole  distance.  Its 
area  la  9280  square  miles,  or  5,939.200  acres. 

Fave  of  the  ('•niiifrif. — New  Hampshire  has  but  18  miles 
of  aoa-coast,  extending  from  tho  soutluun  Unu  of  Scabroiik 
to  the  estuary  of  tho  Pisfuitaqua,  and  Portsmouth  is  tho 
only  g(n)d  hiirhor  for  largo  vessels.  The  Isles  of  Slioaln.  a 
group  of  eight  rocky  ishmds.  the  largest  having  hut  350 
auros,  lie  about  8  or  U  miles  from  the  shore;  three  of  them 
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bolon;;  to  Now  nainpHliiro.  Binno  1872  ihoy  hav«  become 
u  I'lLHliiifiiiiblo  HiMiirncr  report.  'I'liu  Koii-dDiiHt  \h  Utw  mid 
Icvul,  mill  II  portinii  ol'  it  iniirj«liy  for  quituii  nurnhcr  of  iniltm 
iiiliiri<l  :  bul  with  tliirt  i!\(!c|itiiiri  tin;  furfiict^  of  tlin  Sriitii 
in  hi'itkitn  uml  iiHiiiiitniii'MiK.  Tint  A))|»itii<-|ii)iii  riiii(j;(^  of 
iiiouritiiiiis  i^ntorn  tho  Stutit  from  Muiih',  iiiifl  foriiir*  ii  |i|il1<!iiiu 
viiryiiiK  ill  (>li'viiLi()ii  from  KOI)  to  l.'tOii  fed  ttiroii^h  iK^arly 
tliu  iMitiro  luiifTlli  of  tilt;  Stiito,  from  wliicli  riHo  ii(.  irrc(;iiliir 
iiiturviilH  nitiiiiM-oiirt  Hurnmit^,  niiiio  of  tlu-rri  th<^  hitclii^r^t  on 
tlin  Atliuitir  ■•oii<'t  oxci-pt  titii  Ithirk  .MoiilillLiiiH  in  Xortll 
Ciirolimi.  'rtuit  portion  of  tltif<  phitfiiii  oi-(?upyin^  tlio 
Hoiillii'iii  pjirt  of  <  ooH  iLiid  tlin  nortlH-ni  portion  of  (iraftoti 
iin<l  CiLrroll  (M}untii;r<  Iiils  a  profit  niimlier  of  lofty  pciikM.  iind 
is  known  by  the  ^ciii-riil  n;inio  rit  tho  Wliiti.'  .MonndiinH, 
tlioii;;li  it  is  locally  ili^i'li'd  into  tin*  Wliitr  unci  l''ninroniii 
riiiijii'M,  wbiidi  iir*^  coniu' -((mI  with  cmdi  oth<?r  by  tho  pbitiMin. 
Mt.  \\'iir«hin^lon,  tbr  lii(;ho!tt  of  thdHo  pciikH,  iind  thr  loftior^t 
Hummit  of  the  Nortlu-rn  or  North-eaHtcrn  StatoH,  in  (i2Kf>.l 
IVct  in  ln'ij;ht,  iin<l  th<'ro  is  now  a  railroad  running;  frrun 
tht)  base  to  its  ^nniinil.  Thir  Ainninnoosiio  Ili\i-r  Whwh 
tbroiij;Ii  tho  valley  imnuMliatoly  ,\.  rd'  Ml.  Wanbin^ton. 
N.  id"  this  Mtrt-aia  arc  tho  following;,  all  viwiblo  from  Mt. 
Wasliin^ton:  Mt.  ('lav,  oii")!!  feet;  Mt.  AdainH,  .^711  feot ; 
Mt.  JidlVrson,  :)71U  ft-c-t :  and  Mt.  Mndi-*on.  y.iWh  f^,^^i.  S. 
of  tint  Ariinionoofue,  ami  S.  and  S.  W.  id"  Mt.  VVanhin^ton, 
are  Mt.  Monroe,  S.'iHt  foot;  Mt.  Kninklin,  IIHH  fuet :  Mt. 
Ploapant.  -t7lH  feet;  Mt.  Clinton,  4.'i20  foot,  and  Mts.  .laok- 
Ron  and  VVebstor.  To  the  K.  and  S.  K.  are  Mtn.  Moriah, 
Caitor,  and  lJ;ildfaco.  S.  and  S.  W.  of  tlirne,  in  the  towns 
of  .lii(d(H((n.  Cliiitham,  and  Itiirth-tt,  iw  another  exlcnuive 
i;roiip,  though  (d' inferior  ht-ijflit;  anionic  Iheno  are  l>oiiblo 
Head.  Tin  Mountain,  Iron  Mountain,  iJandy  Mountain, 
the  (Jiant's  Stairs,  Mt.  Kestdution,  Mt.  (-rawford.  Hart's 
l.ed'.;e,  eti-..  and  to  the  S.  lO.  KearsarKC  ;t;i.'»-S  feet  hi^h. 
To  the  \V.  <d"  Mt.  Washin^jton.  risinj;  from  the  plateau 
whiidi  eonnei'ts  the  White  .Mountains  proper  with  the  l''ran- 
conia  ran;;;e,  are  Mt.  Deeoption  and  Cherry  Mountain,  anr| 
S.  and  S.  10.  of  these  Twin  Mountain  Jiiul  Willey  Moun- 
tain ;  wliilo  S.  W.  the  sunimits  of  the  Franennia  ranfjc, 
lyin-f  between  tho  K.  and  W.  bramdies  of  the  l*erni;;ewas- 
8et,  rise  to  viuw.  The  principal  of  thcr'o  are  Little  Hay- 
stack, liahl  Mountain,  Kaplo  Cliff  (;i44(i  feet),  (iroat  Itay- 
Htaek  or  Mt.  Lafayette  (52iMt  feet ).  Flunio  Mountain  (about 
■l.'ilM)  feet),  Hlat'k  Mountain,  and  Kinsinan's  .Mountain. 
Still  farther  W.  are  Lundalf  Mountain  in  LanfliilV,  and  Iron 
Ore  Mtnnita,in  and  lilueberry  Mountain  in  Li.-tbon.  Hut 
while  these  are  the  principal  summits  of  tiie  While  Moun- 
tains proper  and  of  the  Franeonia  M()untains,  there  are 
other  peaks  scattered  over  the  State  scareely  inferior  to 
those  in  altitude,  and  whieh  from  their  isolated  j)ositions 
seem  hi;;her  than  they  really  are.  Among;  these  are  (.'ho- 
corua  in  Albany  township  (;i;t.">H  feet),  Conway  Mountain 
and  .Mole  M<uintain  in  the  same  township,  Carr's  Mountain 
in  ICilsworth,  Ussipco  Mountain  near  Ijake  \Vinnipisoogco. 
Siiiiapeo  Mountain  near  Lake  Sunapee,  Mofisehilloek  in 
Uenton  (-ItKJli  feet  i.  Woodstoek  Mountain,  Sandwich  Moun- 
tain, and  tlrand  Monadnoek  in  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the 
State,  .'!-tiO  feet  in  heii^lit.  lietween  these  mountain-sum- 
mits are  many  beautiful  valleys,  some  of  them  eontaininj; 
lakes,  others  watered  by  the  numerous  streams  it{  the  State. 
and  most  of  them  tortile  and  yielding;  abundantly  such 
erops  as  tho  somewhat  severe  elimate  will  ])ern)it.  There 
is  a  moderate  slope  tVom  N.  tn  S..  and  most  of  tho  streams 
have  considerable  falls  in  their  course. 

Itirvrs  anil  Liikru. — The  Connecticut  Uiver  is  the  longest, 
thouL^h  not  the  larjjcst.  river  in  the  State,  risin<;  in  tho  ex- 
treme northern  liuiit  of  tho  State,  and  foriuin;;  after  its 
union  with  Hall's  Stream  the  western  bounclary  throuj^hout 
the  entire  lenj;th  of  the  State:  only  tho  al^luonts  of  the  K. 
bank  bolouK  to  New  Hampshire,  except  near  its  source; 
those  are,  Perry's  Stream,  Indian  Stream,  Hall's  Stream, 


Mohawk  HIvor,  Hlmi'ii  8treiiDi.  tho  Upper  Arnmonooauo 

River,  Lower  Aiimiioiioomuc  or  Mink  Uiver,  .Maweoiny  Klvrr, 
Hu[;ar  Kivur  (the  oiitU't  of  Huntipee  Lake/,  mid  ANhutdot 
Itiver.  'J'ho  Merriniiiek  Uiver,  formed  by  the  union  uf  tho 
Winiiipifieo^ee  Uiver  (outlet  of  WinnipiMeo^eu  Laku)  and 
tho  |*eini{{ewMH«el  Kiver.  both  havini;  iteverul  tributarii-ii, 
drainw  the  noulhern  half  of  the  Stall- ;  it  re^reiven  from  tb«' 
W.  the  <'ontocook,  l*i»*o(i(a(|Uoi,  and  .Sowhi-Kan  rivcrc:  from 
the  K.,  the  Suneook  Uiver.  It  piiio<eN  into  MaiPiifdiui-etlfi 
from  tho  S.  K.  part  of  HillHboroiij^h  co.  The  riMratju|im 
Uiver,  whieh  formn  n  part  of  the  S.  K.  tiouiidary  uf  the 
Slate,  rit^eit  In  Kant  Pond,  which  in  partly  in  A\»ine  and 
partly  in  New  HampHhire.  It  reeeivcn  the  t^uliuon  KulU 
and  Cocheeo  Uiver.  The  Saco  and  Andronco^^i^in  Ui*ern 
have  their  Moureen  and  receive  Heveral  aniuentM  in  New 
Hampshire,  None  of  the>«e  riverf<.  except  the  Pii<euta«juk, 
are  navit(able  in  tho  State,  and  that  only  fi^r  a  few  niilon. 
New  Hamprthire  in  noted  for  the  number  uml  beauty  of  itit 
lakes.  01  thoKO.  WinnipiHcof^eo  Lake  in  the  lart;e»>(.  an<l 
from  itH  beauty  reeeivod  fr<)m  the  Indinrif  it»  name, 
which  i^iKnifiert  "tho  wniile  of  the  (Ireat  ."Spirit."  Souain 
Lake,  LakoH  Oflt^ipeo  and  Suiiapee.  I'mbaxoK.  partly  in 
tliiH  State,  (Vjnneetieut  ( tlie  source  of  Iho  C'unn).*<-'tieul 
Uivor),  MaMHabcsic,  Maneomy,  Little  Sunripee,  and  inaiiy 
other  lakcH  and  pondit,  give  variety  and  Ijvutity  ttj  the 
Hcenory. 

(Jfiiiw/t/  and  Miiienifofft/. — The  greater  part  of  the  Stalo 
irt  I']o£oic  or  archaic,  the  »4urfaco-rock«  being  granite, 
gneiss,  mica,  quartz,  etc.;  there  is  a  narrow  belt  of  tho 
Silurian  formation  along  the  ('onnecticut  Uiver.  and  a 
somewhat  more  extended  tract  in  tho  S.  K.  of  the  State, 
which,  however,  along  the  seashore,  as  well  tin  in  the  vulley 
id'  tho  Merrimack,  is  intersected  by  'J'ertiary  and  (Jualer- 
nary  boils.  The  valley  of  the  .Merrimaek  has  fome  \  cry 
fertile  alluvial  deposits,  and  the  tthores  of  Lake  Winnipi- 
seogee  are  also  alluvial.  Iron  is  found  in  the  form  of 
magnetic  and  specular  oreit  in  (irafton  and  Carroll  coh., 
ami  in  bog-iron  oro  all  over  tho  State.  There  are  iron 
furnaces  at  Francunia,  near  one  of  the  largest  mine-',  bul 
the  ore  is  less  rieli  than  in  some  uf  the  tlepo.-ii.H  in  oilier 
States,  and  at  the  present  low  price  of  iron  itrt  pro<Juetion 
is  not  pnditablc.  Silver,  copper,  lead,  xine,  graphite,  and 
tin  are  also  found,  but  except  the  graphite,  which  is  largely 
in  demand  f<ir  crucibles,  tho  ores  are  not  rieli  enough  to  lie 
woilu'd  to  advantage.  .Mica  or  Isinglass  of  great  purity 
and  in  sheets  of  considerable  ttixc  is  obtained  at  .^Iftead 
and  (irafton.  There  arc  quarries  of  steatite  or  ^MUpptono 
at  Francestown  and  Oxford,  and  a  large  deposit  of  tho 
mineral  usually  known  as  Hath  brick  not  far  from  .Man- 
chester. Ituilding-gninite  of  excellent  qmility  abounds. 
The  other  minerals  are  gneiss,  crystallized  cjuartz.  ochres, 
difl'erent  kinds  of  spar,  talc,  terra  sienna,  tourmalinctt, 
beryls,  garnets,  jasper,  amctbyets,  asbeolos,  mauganese^ 
sulphur,  and  magnesia. 

I'rfff'fation. — The  northern  portion  of  tho  State  and  tho 
nirtiinlainous  region.s  are  covereil  with  heavy  forests  of 
oak.  |iine.  beech,  sugar-maple,  birch,  etc.  The  southern 
portion  has  less  timber,  having  been  longer  under  culti- 
vation ;  but  along  the  streams  there  are  heavy  growths  of 
deciduims  trees,  more  especially  of  the  chestnut,  elm, 
poplar,  locust,  hornbeam,  hickory,  willow,  sugar-maple, 
butternut,  alder,  etc.  Tho  flora  is  to  u  large  extent  alpine 
and  sub-alpino. 

Climatr. — The  olimato  is  cold,  the  winters  long  and  se- 
voro,  but  tho  warm  season  is  pleasant  and  genial.  Owing 
to  tho  general  elevation  of  the  State,  it  is  somewhat  colder 
than  Maine  in  the  same  latitude.  It  is.  however,  very 
healthful,  and  enjoys  a  remarkable  exemi>tton  from  epi- 
demics. The  following  table  gives  the  meteorological  data 
of  five  points  in  the  State,  covering  a  distance  of  about 
113  miles: 
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Tho  prevalent  winds  of  New  Hampshire  are,  in  tho  order  I  monn  temperature  of  tho  State  arerageit  43*  4'.  ranging 
of  thoir  frequency,  N.  W.,  W.,  S.  W..  N..  S.  £.,  and  S.  The  I  from  38°  in  the  White  MuunUin  region  to  47°  in  the  south- 
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em  portion  of  the  State.  The  highest  temperature  in  seven 
years  was  98°,  the  lowest  — 30°,  and  the  range  12S°.  The 
average  rainfall  over  the  entire  State  in  1869  was  47.16 
inches.  The  heaviest  rainfall  occurs  in  the  autumn,  and 
usually  in  Ootuber;  the  lightest  in  the  summer,  generally 
in  July. 

Zoologif. — In  the  northern  and  the  mountainous  portions 
of  the  State  the  bear,  panther,  lynx,  wild-cat,  and  wolf, 
fox.  as  well  as  the  mink,  marten,  raccoon,  and  skunk,  are 
found  in  considerable  numbers;  deer,  and  rarely  the  elk 
and  moose,  as  well  as  smaller  game,  are  also  found  in  that 
section,  a§  well  as  around  the  lakes,  and  game  and  aquatic 
birds  are  plentiful,  as  are  binis  of  prey  and  the  various 
soni;-birds  common  to  New  England.  Reptiles  are  not 
numerous.  The  rattlesnake  is  the  only  venomous  snake. 
The  lakes  and  rivers  are  well  stocked  with  choice  fish,  and 
considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  fish-culture. 

Ajriciiltnral  Products. — In  1870  the  total  land  in  farms 
was  3,605,994  acres,  of  which  2,334,487  acres  were  im- 
proved, and  1,271,507  unimproved.  This  was  about  three- 
fifths  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  State.  The  value  of 
the?e  farms  was  estimated  at  §80.539,313,  and  the  value  of 
farming  implements  and  machinery  at  §3,459,943.  The 
vahic  of  all  farm  productions  for  the  year  was  §23,473.547  ; 
of  animals  slaughtered,  etc.,  $3,720,243  ;  of  home  manufac- 
turL't,  S234.062  ;  of  forest  products.  $1 .743,944  ;  of  market- 
garden  products,  $119,997;  of  orchard  products,  $743,552; 
and  the  wages  paid  to  agricultural  laborers,  $2,319,164. 
The  crops  of  the  State  in  1869-70  were,  in  cereals,  wheat, 
193.621  bushels:  rve,  47.420;  Indian  c(.rn,  1,277,768;  oats, 
1,146,451;  barley.'l05.S22  :  and  buckwheat,  100.034 :  hay, 
612.648  tons ;  hops,  99.469  pounds ;  tobacco,  155,3.34  pounds ; 
maple-sugar,  1,800,704  pounds;  maple-syrup,  16,884  gal- 
lons; potatoes,  4.515.419  bushels;  58,375  bushels  of  beans 
and  peas:  wax,  2668  pounds;  honey,  56.944  pounds;  do- 
mestic wine,  2446  gallons  ;  clover,  flax,  and  grass-seed, 
2388  bushels.  The  value  of  all  kinds  of  livc-gtoek  the 
same  year  was  $15,246,545:  it  included  43,335  horses,  37 
mules.  90,583  milch  cows,  40,513  working  oxen,  and  91.705 
other  cattle;  248,760  sheep,  and  33,127  swine.  Of  many 
of  these  items  we  have  later  reports  in  the  estimates  of  the 
dejtartment  of  agriculture.  According  to  these,  the  crops 
of  IS74  were — Indian  corn,  1,239.000  bushels,  valued  at 
$1,387,680;  wheat,  174,000  bushels,  worth  $269,700;  rye, 
41,000  bushels,  worth  $49,200;  oats,  1.033,000  bushels, 
worth  $671,450;  barley,  84,000  bushels,  worth  $85,680; 
buckwheat.  86.000  bushels,  worth  $53,320;  potatoes, 
3,400,000  bushels,  worth  $2,006,000:  tobacco,  180,000 
pounds,  worth  $36,000  ;  hay,  707,200  tons,  worth 
$10,073,336.  The  year  1874  was  not  an  exceptional  year 
in  regard  to  these  crops,  and  unless — which  is  possible — 
the  amounts  above  are  under-estimated,  we  can  hardly 
draw  any  other  conclusion  than  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  hay  crop,  which  seems  to  be  slowly  but  steadily  in- 
creasing, most  of  the  agricultural  products  of  New  Hamp- 
shire are  gradually  but  uniformly  diminishing  in  quantity. 
The  agricultural  report  estimates  the  live-stock  of  the 
State  on  Jan.  1.  1875,  as  follows:  horses,  47,000,  valued  at 
$4,311,860  ;  milch  cows,  95,400,  worth  $3,774,978;  oxen  and 
other  cattle,  116.900,  worth  $4,584,818;  sheep,  242,400, 
worth  $882,336  ;  swine.  37,000,  worth  $523,550.  The  total 
value  of  live-stock  was  $14,107,542 — not  a  material  change 
in  numbers,  but  a  falling  ofi"  of  $1,133,000  in  value. 

Manufactures. — For  a  small  State,  New  Hampshire  is 


largely  engaged  in  manufactures.      The  census  of    1870 

gives  the  following  summary  of  the  manufacturing  enter- 
prise of  the  State:  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
yients,  3342  ;  hands  employed.  40.783,  of  whom  25.829 
were-men,  12,775  women,  and  2179  children.  The  amount 
of  capital  invested  was  estimated  at  $36,023.743 ;  of  wages 
paid.  $13,823,091  :  raw  material  used,  $44,577,967  ;  amount 
of  annual  product,  $71,038,219.  Of  this  amount,  the  nian- 
ufacture  of  cotton  goods  furnished  the  largest  single  item, 
$16.999,672 — almost  one  fourth;  woollen  and  worsted 
goods  were  produced  to  the  value  of  $10,150,729;  lumber, 
$3,920.522 ;  boots  and  shoes,  §4,780,020  ;  printing  cotton 
and  woollen  goods,  $4,670,333  ;  iron,  rolled  and  castings, 
§1.369,568;  furniture,  $1,732,162:  leather,  tanned  and 
curried,  $3,686,096;  machinery  of  all  kinds,  $3,003,563; 
paper,  §1,088,285  ;  carriages,  wagons,  and  cars,  $1,286,084; 
flouring-mill  products,  $1,270,226;  hosiery.  §1,757,445. 

Railroads. — On  May  1,  1875,  there  were  933.66  miles  of 
railroad  in  operation  in  the  State,  the  cost  of  which,  with 
the  equipment,  was  §33,179,315.  The  prinpipal  lines  were 
the  Boston  Concord  and  Montreal,  160  miles;  Boston  and 
Maine, 34. 75.miles;  Cheshire, 42.81  miles:  Portsmouth  Great 
Falls  and  Conway,  72.20  miles;  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence, 
52  miles  ;  Portsmouth  and  Concord  R.  R.,  59  miles ;  Concord 
R.  R.,  35  miles;  Manchester  Lawrence  and  North  M'eare 
R.  R.,  41.39  miles:  Northern  R.  R.,  82.50  miles:  Nashua  and 
Rochester  R.  R..  49  miles;  Eastern  R.  R.  and  Conway  di- 
vision, 89  miles ;  Dover  and  AVinnipiseogee.  28.50  miles. 

Finances. — In  1870  the  assessed  value  of  the  real  and 
personal  property  of  the  State  was  §149,065,290,  and  the 
true  valuation  $252,624,112.  The  State  debt  June  1.  1875, 
was  $3,775,457.35,  or  deducting  the  funds  in  the  treasury, 
$3,741,330.45.  It  is  funded,  and  will  mature  in  nearly 
equal  instalments  in  about  thirty  years.  The  total  revenue  of 
the  State  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1875,  was  $505,654.21, 
and  the  expenditures  for  all  purposes,  $420,394.64.  Of  the 
balance,  the  greater  part  was  used  in  reducing  the  principal 
of  the  debt. 

Commerce  and  Navif/ation. — The  foreign  commerce  of  the 
State  is  small.  Portsmouth,  its  only  port  of  entry,  received 
in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  imported  goods  to  the 
amount  of  $41,388,  and  exported  only  §180.  The  number 
of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  from  the  port  in  1874 
was  as  follows:  American  vessels  entered  8,  tonnage  2061, 
crews  54;  cleared  17,  tonnage  3898,  crews  105;  foreign 
vessels  entered  46,  tonnage  7733,  crews  303 ;  cleared  45, 
tonnage  5471,  crews  251;  total  entrances  and  clearances 
116  vessels,  tonnage  19,163,  crews  713. 

Banks. — There  were  in  the  State  on  .Jan.  1,  1875,  44 
national  banks,  of  which  43  were  in  o]»eration,  having  a 
capital  of  $5,365,000  and  bonds  on  deposit  of  $5,342,000, 
with  an  ■  outstanding  circulation  of  §4.707,365;  2  State 
banks  and  trust  companies,  with  $175,000  capital;  and  68 
savings  banks,  with  90,938  depositors  and  deposits  to  the 
amount  of  $30,214,585.71. 

Insnrnnce. — In  Jan.,  1875,  there  were  17  fire  insurance 
companies  in  the  State,  of  which  16  were  mutual.  The 
single  stock  company  had  a  capital  of  $200,000  and  assets 
amounting  to  §393,337.  The  reported  assets  of  the  16  mutual 
companies  were  $18,837,  which,  however,  included  premium 
notes  in  every  case.  There  were  no  life  insurance  com- 
panies in  the  State. 

Population. — The  table  below  gives  the  population,  its 
density  and  rate  of  increase,  with  other  interesting  results : 
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Jj^ditcation. — Our  latest  report  is  to  .Tunc  30,  l."!".'!.  Tliero 
were  then  2149  diHtricts  and  251)9  public  nchools  in  tiio 
Ktiite.  Of  these,  403  were  graded  schools,  and  S)61  were 
Binall  schools,  having  12  scholars  or  less.  The  average 
duration  of  the  schools  was  20  weeks  ^  5  months.  The 
whcile  number  of  teachers  was  .'UJ(il),  of  wlu>m  .^o;i  were 
inalcM  and  3106  females.  The  wages  of  male  teachers  ave- 
raged .$12.61  per  month,  including  board  ;  of  female  teach- 
ers, also  including  board,  $25. .')4.  The  number  of  children 
of  school  age  in  the  State  was  7(j,272,  of  whom  CS,7il  (viz. 

*  ISSalavea  in  1790.  and  8  in  1800.       f  Inelndlng  23  Indians. 


35,901  boy-s  and  32,.SoO  girls)  were  registered  as  attending 
the  schools  at  some  time  during  the  year.  The  average 
attcnilancc  was  48,288.  There  were  4164  children  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  1.5  in  the  State  who  attcndcti  no  school. 
There  are  50  academies,  seminaries,  anil  ]trivato  schools, 
with  about  160  teachers  and  about  3300  pupils.  The  total 
amount  of  receipts  from  all  sources  for  school  purjioses 
for  tho  year  was  #021,649,  of  which  $539,165  was  raised  by 
ta.\ation,  S27,3.10  from  the  literary  funtl,  and  $25, .318  from 
local  funds,  while  $31,284  was  contributed  from  other 
sources.  The  entire  amount  e.\pcnded  for  public  schools 
the  same  year  was  $742,854,  and  the  average  itpprojtriation 


Ni:\v  iiAMi'.^iiiiu:. 


i\U 


for   Giich    rogliituru'l    Hcholar   wan  $7.08,      Tho   ofitiiiiated 

valiio  nl  K('hor)l-)i<Mi«OM  ami  lotH  in  tUv  Htate  whm  ^2,'2UH,SiU!i, 
urnl  of  Mi-lionI  ii|i|Hiriituti  $t2U,l.'il;  2711  fK-linol-hounuM  IiikI 
hcon  built  ur  ii-piLircit  during  the  ^uur  iit  ii  cu^t  of 
'S2(M,LM().  Tiicru  iiro  'Mi  hiKl>  mi-IiooIh  iih  ii  purt  of  ttn* 
^riuluil  Hyi^tuin.  There  in  u  Stiitd  iiffrniul  fohoftt  iit 
I'lvinoiilh,  oi-t;uni/ri|  in  IK"",  with  lit  teiH-hrrn  iiml  !.'».'» 
-^ht<U>rit-«  (II  niulf,  III  iViiiiile),  and  a  nioilol  fohool  with 
\2ii  |iii|iilr4.  There  were  .'t  1  j^raduatcH  froiri  thv  normal 
«<^hool  in  1^7;').  Tem'hfr«*  in^tiluti'M  iiie  lii>l>l  in  inoMt  of 
tho  coiinticH,  and  witli  ^ood  rcMitllH.  Thero  are  Hcveial 
excellent  MchooU  for  Hocondary  in'^tnielion.  imohI  of  them 
beinK  in  itomo  Heiir«e  prt'imratory  Hrhooln  for  t«tiidentH  in- 
tondin}(  to  enter  eollegu.  PhillipH  Kxeler  Academy  )h 
nno  of  tbo  ulduHt  and  moHt  fninoiiM  of  thoitu,  liuving  been  I 


founded  Id  17BI.  It  Is  Inrfpely  endowed,  and  inaintnlna 
n  hlKh  rcpiiltitlon.  Thu  New  Koiidon  Litcrnry  and  Kii- 
cniilie  In^ititiilu  At  New  I>ondon  ir  a  cullc)(iale  ixdimd 
of  hi((h  tirade,  and  \n  fairly  rndowfMl ;  the  Kimball  Criion 
A'-adeioy  at  Merideii,  founded  in  IKl.'i,  In  ulm*  a  f^uod 
r<(diool  and  well  endowed,  nfi  \n  St,  t'liul'fi  ut  f 'oncord.  There 
iH  but  one  colleKf  in  the  Statu — ^Diirtniouth  CtiUvjic  at  Han- 
over— but  thin  if)  to  all  inti'iitN  and  piirpopef)  a  uiiiverrity, 
havinf^  in  U'ldilion  Ut  ItH  nnderj^radtialc  eourf^e  a  irrbool  of 
M'ience,  a  j<choo|  ol'  civil  (*nj(in(-i*rini;.  a  nehool  of  »t;ri>'ul' 
ture.  a  pcliool  of  medicine,  and  bavini,;  Juft  founded  in  l>*7rf 
a  f<ehool  of  law.  The  fullowinK  Uiblo  ^ivvn  thif  pnrti'-uhira 
renpeetin^  thirt  enlle^u  and  iti  Hvvcritl  piiptf^nidnate  or 
extra-Kraduuto  KhuuJa.  The  law  wbool  in  but  Juiil  ur- 
Kanixod, 
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Cftart'tnh/r  and  Prmtl  fnHfitiitionn. — Tlio  \ew  llainpHhiro  | 
nnyliun  for  tho  insano  at  t'onoord  is  a  well-condiictcd  in- 
stitution. It  is  well  endfiwed,  and  has  ii  farm  of  120  acre?, 
well  ."tucked,  and  employs  such  uf  its  ininatos  a»  are  able  , 
to  work  in  fiirm-hibor.  It  had  May  1,  187/),  201  patients, 
till'  average  of  the  year  having  been  27o.  Its  recciptti 
iVoni  all  sources  for  the  year  ending  May  I,  1876,  were 
$1H.11I.5H,  its  expenditures  $87.2.)tJ.:n.  The  State  has  an 
eflicicnt  historical  society  with  a  large  library.  The  State 
Reform  School  at  .Manchester,  founded  in  185.').  in  187;')  had 
It  teachers  and  oHuhts  (.'»  male  and  U  female)  and  I^U  in- 
mates— 122  boys  and  17  girls.  l.'iS  wliite,  1  colored.  48  na- 
tive.'', and  lU  foreigners;  800  had  been  committed  ?ince  its 
o])ening.  It  had  a  library  of  ;J000  volumes.  Tlu?  an  una  I  cost 
of  instruct ioy  andearc  was  $22,9Hj.71,  or  .S 10 1  to  an  inmate, 
and  tho  average  annual  earnings  were  $7878.88.  or  $Ml  j>er 
hcail.     The  State  prison  at  Concord  was  reported  as  being 


in  a  proppcrouH  eon<lition,  and  cecmo  to  have  been  bo  finan- 
cially, f'lr  thu  earningft  of  the  priHoncDt  for  the  year  ex- 
ceeded tho  expenses  by  $16,092.40.  It  bad  May  I,  1H75. 
127  inniate«. 

A'lrnpiiperM, — In  1870  there  were  51  ncwopapern  and 
pcriodieaU  published  in  tho  State,  having  a  circulntiitn  of 
I7.'t,yH'.  and  issuing  annually  7,2o7,688  copies.  Of  these, 
7  were  dailies,  with  tilOU  circulation:  ^17  weeklies,  with 
75,810  circulation:  1  semi-monthly,  with  2J.noO  circula- 
tion ;  and  ti  monthlies,  with  67,000.  The  iucreu>o  has 
been  very  gradual.  In  1871  there  were  01  papers,  the 
number  of  dailies  remaining  the  same,  the  number  of  week- 
lies, .temi-monthlics,  monthlies,  bi-monthlies,  and  quarter- 
lies having  received  some  addition. 

Chiirrfnu. — The  various  denominations,  wilh  their  adhe- 
rent population,  church  property,  etc.,  for  the  years  1870 
and  1874,  are  as  folIowH: 
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There  were  al.«o  in  tlie  State  in  1870,  1  Now  .Terusalora  or 
."^H'eilenbiii-giiin  cungregiition,  with  1  church  edifice,  275 
sittings,  and  $2000  of  church  property  ;  1  Spiritualist  con- 
gregation. 

(^mttititlinii,  Courtti,  FirprcKentatiint  in  ConffyeHii,etc. — The 
governor,  five  couni'iHors,  three  railroad  commissioners, 
and  tile  members  of  tlio  senate  and  honse  of  representa- 
tives are  biennially  elected  by  the  people  on  Tuesday  next 
after  the  first  Monday  in  Xovember.  The  governor  must 
be  tltirty  years  of  iiije,  and  must  have  been  an  inhabitant 
of  the  i-^tate  for  seven  years  ne.xt  preceding  his  eleetiim. 
The  councillors  are  an  advisory  body,  elected  to  aid  the 
governor  in  his  executive  duties  by  their  advice.  The 
secretary  iif  state,  treasurer,  and  commissary-general  are 
chosen  by  the  legislature  in  joint  convention,  as  are  the 
governor  and  rjiilroad  commissioners  when  there  fails  to 
benin  election  by  the  people.  All  the  judicial  officers,  the 
attorney-general,  coroners,  and  general  field-officers  of  tho 
militia  are  appointed  by  the  govern<ir  and  council.  Ctninty 
solicitors,  sheriffs,  and  registers  of  probate  are  now  elected 
by  the  ]ieople.  The  legislature — or.  as  it  is  legally  styled, 
**Thc  (fcneral  Court  id'  New  Hampshire" — is  composed  of 
a  .senate  of  twenty-fmir  members  elected  biennially  by 
districts,  and  a  house  of  representatives  composed  of  one 
luombcr  for  every  town  having  si.Y  hundred  inhabitants, 


with  an  adilitional  member  for  every  addition  of  twelve 
hundred  inhabitants.  Towns  having  le.-^s  than  six  hun- 
tlred  inhabitants  shall  be  classed  together,  and  cleot  repre- 
sentatives by  turns.  The  judiciary  consists  of  a  sing'c 
supreme  court,  wilh  a  chief-justice  and  six  associate  jus- 
tices. To  this  court  appeals  Ho  from  justices  of  the  peace 
and  local  municipal  courts.  There  is  a  probate  court  in 
each  county  of  the  Stjite.  The  l^tate  has  three  members 
of  Congress  under  the  last  apportionment.  IJy  the  amen  1- 
cd  constitution  of  tlio  State  religious  testae  a  qualification 
for  office  is  abolished. 

Cniiiiu'es. — The  State  is  divided  into  ten  counties,  us  fol- 
lows: 
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^'EW   HAMPTON— NEW   HAVEN. 


Principal  Totens. — Concord,  the  capital,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  12,241 :  Manchester,  the  largest  city,  had  in  1870  a 
population  of  2^.53(5;  Nashua,  Dover,  and  Portsmouth 
have  from  10,000  to  12,000  each;  Keene.  about  6000;  Som- 
ersworth,  Rochester,  and  Claremont,  from  4000  to  6000  j 
Kxeter.  Gilford,  and  Lebanon,  between  ^^ClIO  and  4000. 

History. — The  Piscat;vqua  River  and  the  coast  of  New 
Hampshire  were  visited  by  the  famous  Capt.  John  Smith 
in  1614.  and  found  in  possession  of  savages.  In  1622  all 
tbe  territory  between  the  Merrimack  and  the  Kennebec 
Rivers  and  the  sea-coast,  sixty  miles  inland,  was  grant- 
ed bv  the  Council  for  New  England  to  Sir  Ferdinando 
(iorges  and  Capt.  John  Mason,  both  churchmen  and  royal- 
ists, and  designed  to  be  called  the  Province  of  Maine.  In 
the  spring  of  1 62.'i  the  first  English  settlement  in  this  prov- 
ince W.  of  Piscataqua  River  was  made  at  Little  Harbor 
i  now  Rye),  under  David  Thomson.  Some  time  after,  (iorges 
and  Mason  divided  their  great  ])rovince.  Mason  taking  all 
AV.  of  the  Piscataqua  River.  In  1629  the  Council  granted 
Mason  his  share,  lying  between  the  middle  of  the  Merri- 
mack River  and  the  Piscataqua  River,  and  reaching  in- 
land sixty  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  ^vith  ail  islands  within 
five  leagues  thereof.  Mason  called  it  Xtui  Jlnnipuhire.  tim\ 
sent  over  substantial  colonists  with  cattle,  mills,  etc.  need- 
ed for  a  great  plantation.  Little  Harbor.  Strawberry  Bank 
{now  Portsmouth),  and  Dover  soon  became  considerable 
settlements.  The  first  settlers  were  churchmen.  Mason's 
untimely  death  in  1635  retarded  the  progress  of  the  set- 
tlements. The  rigor  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Bay  Colony 
soon  introduced  among  the  settlements  an  active  Puritan 
clement,  which  got  control  of  affairs  and  annexed  all  the 
settlements  to  Massachusetts  in  1641.  The  latter  claimed 
nearly  all  New  Hnmpshire  to  be  within  its  charter  limits. 
This  action  overthrew  Masnn's  proprietary  interest,  but  the 
claims  of  his  heirs  in  England  issued,  forty  years  later,  in 
the  emancipation  of  New  Hampshire.  In  1677  a  royal  or- 
der restrained  Massachusetts  to  within  three  miles  N.  of 
the  Merrimack  River,  and  in  1679  a  royal  commission  es- 
tablished a  government  over  the  province  of  New  Hamp- 
.«hire.  The  king  appointed  the  president  and  council,  and 
the  peo])le  elected  an  assembly.  John  Cutt  was  the  first 
president.    In  1690,  the  province  being  without  a  supreme 


government,  occasioned  by  the  overthrow  of  Andros,  the 

people  voluntarily  annexed  the  settlements  of  Portsmouth, 
Dover,  Exeter,  and  Hiimpton  to  Massachusetts,  and  await- 
ed the  pleasure  of  the  home  government.  In  1692  a  royal 
commission  established  a  new  government,  which  con- 
tinued till  overthrown  by  the  Revolution.  The  king  ap- 
pointed the  governor  and  council,  an<l  the  people  chose  a 
legislature.  From  1076  to  1750  the  inhabitants  suffered 
terribly  from  the  Indians.  The  limits  of  the  province, 
much  the  same  as  now,  were  fixed  by  royal  determination 
— the  soutiiern  and  eastern  in  1740,  and  the  western  in 
1764.  New  Hampshire  took  an  active  j)art  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  one  of  the  first  assaults  on  royal  authority  in  the 
country  was  the  capture  by  her  patriots  of  the  fort  at  New 
Castle,  Dec,  1774.  Gen.  John  Sullivan  and  John  Langdon 
are  widely  known  for  their  patriotic  services,  A  State 
constitution  was  adopted  in  17S4.  The  Federal  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted  by  a  small  majority  June  21,  178S.  The 
State  took  an  active  and  distinguished  part  in  the  war 
of  1812  and  also  in  the  late  civil  war.  While  provincial 
authority  continued  Portsmouth  was  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. The  provisional  government  during  the  Revolu- 
tion was  at  Exeter.  Since  1805,  Concord  has  been  the 
capital  of  the  State. 

Governors  of  the  State. 


Josiah  Bartlett 1792-94 

John  Taylor  Gilraan..l794-I80o 

John  Lungdon lHO.'j-09 

Jeremiah  Smith 1809-10 

Jobn  Langdon lSlU-12 

William  Pliimer 1812-13 

John  Tuvior  Gilinan 1813-111 

William  Phimer .-lsIG-19 

S;miuel  lit-ll 1819-23 

Levi  Woodhurv 1823-24 

David  L.  Morr'ill 1824-27 

Jienjuinin  Pierce 1827-29 

John  Bl-11 ...1829-30 

Matthew  Harvey 1830-31 

Jos.  M.  Harper  (acting). 1831-31 

Samuel  Dinsmoor 1831-34 

William  Badger lts:i4-36 

Isaac  Hill 1836-39 

John  Page 1839-42 

Henry  Hubbaid 1842-44 


John  H.  Steele 1844-46 

Anthony  Colby 1846^7 

Jared  W.  Williams 1847-49 

Samuel  Dinsmoor 1849-52 

Koah  Martin 1852-54 

Nathaniel  B.  Baker 1854-55 

Ralph  Metcalf. 1855-57 

William  Haile 1857-59 

Ichabod  Goodwin lS59-(il 

Nathaniel  S.  Berry 1861-63 

Joseph  A.  Gilmore 18^3-65 

Frederic  Smvth 1865-67 

WHlter  Harr'iman 18G7-69 

Onslow  Stearns 1869-71 

James  A.  Weston 1871-72 

Ezekiel  Straw 1872-74 

James  A.  Weston 1874-75 

Person  C.  Cheney 1875-77 

Benj.  F.  Prescolt 1877-79 

Nalt  Head 1879- 


Electoral  and  Popular  Vote  for  President  and  Vice-President. 


1788  George  W.ishington  P 

Jjohn  Adams  V.-P 

1792  George  Washington  P 

JohQ  .\daras  V.-P 

1796  John  Adams  P 

I  Oliver  Kllswortli  V.-P 

ISOO  John  Adams  P 

C.  C.Pincknev  V.-P 

1801  Thomas  Jefferson  P 

JGcorne  Clinton  V.-P 

1808  C.  C.  Pinckney  P 

iRuFus  King  V.-P 

1812  De  Witt  Clinton  P 

Jared  InKerKoll  V.-P 

I  Rlbridge  Gerry  V.-P 

1816  James  Monroe  P 

'D.  D.  Tompkins  V.-P 

1820l  James  .Monroe  P 

ID-  D.  Tompkins  V,-P 

John  Qiiincy  Adams  P... 
Richard  Bush  V.-P 


1 


Caodidatos  who  received 
tbe  electoral  vote. 


I824iJohn  Quiocy  Adams  P 

John  C.  Callioiin  V.-P 

Andrew  Jackson  V.-P 

1828  John  Quincv  Adams  P 

Richard  Rush  V.-f 

1832 ^\ ndrew  Jackson  P 

iMartiQ  Van  Buren  V.-P.. 

1836  Martin  Viiu  Buren  P 

I  Richard  M  Johnson  V.-P. 
1840  Martin  Van  Buren  P 

Richard  M.  Johnson  V.-P. 
1844  JameiK.  PolkP 

George  M.  Dallas  V.-P 

1848  Lewis  Cas«P 

Wm.  O.  Butler  V.-P 

1852  Franklin  Pierce  P 

Wm.  R.  Kinc;  V.-P 

1656  John  0.  Fremont  P 

William  L.  Dayton  V.-P.. 

1860  Abraham  Lincoln  P 

Hannibal  Hamlin  V.-P... 
1864   Abiaham  Lincoln  P 

JAndrcw  Jnhniion  V.-P 

1868,  Ulysses  S.  Grant  P 

I  Schuyler  Colfax  V.-P 

1872  ijlyasea  S.  Grant  P 

I  Henry  Wilson  V.-P 

1876tR.  B.  Hayes  P 

|W.  A.  Wheeler  V.-P 


Pop. 
vote. 

8 
7 

4,107 

6 

24,076 

^ 

25,486 

7 

18,722 

7 

32,761 

G 

27,160 

6 

27.763 

6 

29,997 

h 

88,345 

t 

37,519 

S 

36,400 

6 

.18,191 

5 

37,168 

5 

41,539 

Oppositfoa  candidates. 


Andrew  Jackson  P 

John  C.  Calhoun  V.-P., 


Andrew  Jackson  P 

John  C.  Calhoun  V-P 

Henrv  Clay  P 

Ji.hii 'Sergeant  V.-P 

Williiim  H.  Harrison  P.. 
Fraucis  Granger  V.-P. .. 
Willium   H.  Harrison  P.. 

John  Tyler  V.-P 

Henry  Clav  P 

T.  Frelinghuysen  V.-P... 

Zachary  Tavlor  P 

Millard  Fillmore  V.-P-... 

Winfiiild  .Scott  P 

Wm.  A.  Graham  V.-P... 

Jamc!*  Buchanan  P 

J.  C.  Breckcnridgc  V.-P. 


Stephen  A.  Douglas  P 

H.  V.  Johnson  V.-P 

George  B.  McCIellan  P... 
George  H.  PendletonV.-P. 

Horatio  Seymour  P 

Francis  P.Blair  V.-P 

Horace  Greeley  P 

Benj.  Gratz  Brown  V.-P.. 

S.  J.  Tilden  P 

T.  A.  Hendricks  V.P.... 


Pop. 
vote. 


19,010 
6,228 
26.158 
17,866 
14.781 
16,147 
32,789 

25,681 

3.1,034 
31.224 
,S1,425 
38,509 


Daniel  Webster  P.. 
John  Tyler  V.-P... 


James  G.  Birnriv  P 1 

Thomas  MorrisV.-P ! 

Martin  Van  Buren  P \ 

C.  Francis  Adam:!  V.-P--  ' 

John  P.  Hale  P i 

George  W.  Julian  V.-P..  ' 

Millard  Fillmore  P ; 

A.  J.  Donelson  V.-P ' 

(John  C.  Brcckcnrldge  P.  ( 
Joseph  Lane  V.-P ] 
John  Bell  P i 
Edward  Everett  V.-P...] 


Pop. 

vole. 


Charles  O'ConorP 

Black  P.,  Temp  . 

Peter  Coojier  P 


about 
8,000 


4,161 
7,560 

6,695 
422 

2,112 
411 


.  {The  late  information  on  the  constitution  and  early  history 
was  furnishc'J  by  Hon.  C.  W.  Tattle.)      L.  P.  Brockett. 

New  Hamp'ton,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Chiekaaaw 
CO.,  la.,  on  the  Chicago  Milwaultco  antl  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  has 
3  churches,  ^ood  schools,  1  bank.  1  newspaper,  and  stores. 
Principal  industry,  farminj^.      Pop.  of  v.  4 ;'».'> ;  of  tp.  947. 
(ino.  M.  Rf.vnoi.ds,  Ed.  "  Courieh." 

New  Hampton,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Belknap  co.,  N.  H., 
on  the  Merrirnaek  River,  contains  the  Now  Hampton  Lit- 
crary  an<l  Biblical  Institution.      Pop.  1257. 

New  Ilan'over,  county  (tf  P.  K.  North  Cnrolina.  Area, 
fl!)0  .wfjtijire  inih^M,  Tt  is  generally  level,  .Tn<l  is  in  some  parts 
sandy  and  in  others  swampy.  It  is  bounded  S.  E.  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  W.  by  Capo  Fear  River  and  its 
branches.  It  is  traversed  by  N.  R.  Capo  Fear  River  and 
by  the  Wilmington  and  Wchlim  R.  R.  It  contains  larpo 
pine  fore«t^,  tind  affords  liiinbcr  and  naval  stores.  Live- 
fltock,  f((rn,  and  rice  are  leading  products.  Cap.  Wilming- 
ton.    Pop.  27,'.t7K. 

New  Hanover,  tp.  of  Burlington  co.,  N.  J.   Pop.  25:i6. 

New  Hanover,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Montgomery  oo., 
Pa.     Pop.  lytM), 


New  Har'niony,tp.of  Chambers  co.,Ahi.    Pop.  1240. 

New  Harmony,  post-v.  of  Harmony  tp.,  Posey  co., 
Tnd.,  on  the  Wabash  Biver,  2.1  miles  N.  W.  of  Evansville. 
noted  for  the  settlement  made  there  in  1815  by  the  '•  Har- 
monists" nnder  (Teorp:o  Happ,  transferred  to  Robert  Owen 
in  It*24  for  an  e.vperirnent  in  socialism,  and  subsequently 
the  scat  of  a  "scliool  of  industry"  founded  by  William 
Macluro.  None  of  these  enterprises  have  proved  very  suc- 
cessful.    A  newspaper  is  published  here.     Pop.  836. 

New  Ilart'ford,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Litchfield  co..  Conn., 
on  the  (.'onnecticut  ^Veptern  and  the  Collinsville  branch  of 
the  New  JIavcn  and  Northampton  R.  Rs.     Pop.  3(»78. 

New  Hartford,  post  v.  of  Butler  co.,  la.,  on  the  Iowa 
division  of  the  Illinois  ('.Mitral  B.  R. 

New  llartl'ord,  post  v.  and  tp.  of  Winona  co.,  Minn. 

Pop.  {vn. 

New  Hartford,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  Utica  branch  of  the  New  York  and  Oswego  Midland 
R.  P^.  anrl  the  Utica  division  of  the  Delaware  Lackawanna 
and  Western  R.  R.     Pop.  of  v.  71:!;  of  tp.  40;i7. 

Ntnv  Ila'ven,  county  of  ('onnecticut.  boundeil  S.  by 
Long  Inland  Sound.     Area,  fi25  square  miles.     Its  surface 


M.W    lIAVKN^iNKW    lIoI'K 


t  \n 


is  mulh  divordlflod  by  hillH  and  fortilo  viilleyn.  Rvon  the 
IcHH  I'oililo  |iIuiiiH  arc  K<'"«riilly  wvU  cultiviitcfJ  uiid  [tro- 
iiu(iti\*-.  ToliuciMi,  live-  ntdfk,  woiil,  |i(ttiili>uH.  iithl  ^riiin 
iiro  U-iuliii;^  |>r«nJu(!tM.  'I'liii  (touiity  hurt  v«ry  cxt.tiiiMivo 
miiiiiiJiirtiiriiiK  intmuKtH.  (.'arriii^juH,  hurdwiiro,  briik,  biit- 
toii.H,  riiilurv.  |>it|>ur,  od;;u  OutU,  fiirntttins  cotton  nnd 
wnollcii  K"""!'*.  liiiabor,  nivlitllir  wiiruH,  LMi.HtintfH.  ituudiinury, 
4;lot'k.'<,  wirn.  ninH,  nt<^  iir**  uiiioii^  tlic  iiiiLiitil'iiclurrd  artirluH. 
Tliu  ofuiiitv  in  tritvurtfcU  by  huvural  ruilroadn.  i'lip.  Suw 
JIav.N.      I'up.  r.M,267. 

Nvw  llnviMi,  city  und  tp.,  cap.  of  Nrw  Iluvon  «»., 
Cnnii..  nil  a  faiidy  plain  at  thu  head  of  u  hIuiIIow  Iiarbur, 
hittwciMi  \V()!*t  and  Slill  rivcrH,  iin  ludin^;  ulH<t  tin-  n<rk  1ms 
twitn  Mill  Kivcr  and  lliu  Qiiiniiipia«k,  wlieru  llir  part  ul" 
till*  (own  calird  I-'air  Hav.-n  in  s-iLuattid.  KornnTly  tlio  city 
and  tho  town  had  di.-tini!t  liniitn  ;  now  thuy  havr  thu  dainu 
by  Ihi)  i-xtrn^-ion  ni"  thtj  city  or^ani/.atirtn  ovi-ra  lar^orarea. 
The  popuhition  uf  tho  town  in  IS.'.n  wan  :ill.;M;"»:  in  istJO, 
:('.M.'ii7;  in  1H7U.  .'.il.sKi,  ol"  wlium  1  l.;t;»tS  wore  foreiK"  born  ; 
anil  in  IH"! — uh  c-ititnalud  by  tlio  intiroano  of  uhildrcn  bo- 
tw»M*n  tho  agrs  td'  four  and  rtixtfcn — ;')J.r»lS7.  'i'ho  ^ovorn- 
mcnt  of  tlie  toint,  according  to  a  j;cn»'ral  hiw  whii;h  pointH 
bark  to  tho  organization  of  tho  early  mttlomontM  in  tin; 
O()!oiiios  of  New  Knjjhind,  in  in  tho  handu  of  mdeotincn.  not 
inor(^  than  suven  in  innnljcr.  with  whom  aro  olootod  t;ran<l 
jurors,  cunstahh'S,  aHNOH-inrn,  a  boanl  of  relief,  a  town- 
olork,  a  ro;^iHtrar  of  births,  oto.,  a  troasuror,  a  oolloetor  of 
taxcr*.  otc.  Tho  ri'tif  hart  a  spocial  chartor.  whieli  ban  boon 
often  ohnn;»ed  in  it?*  dot'.iils.  It  ii"  now  diviilod  into  ton 
ward.-^,  eat-h  of  wliicli  cond?*  two  aldention  and  three  coiin- 
oilmen  to  the  boards  of  aldennen  i(?id  tho  conwnon  eounoil. 
A  mayor,  oho.sen,  like  these  boards,  annually,  and  now 
bavin;;  in  his  liiinds  the  nomination  of  tho  principal  ad- 
ministrative boards,  presides  at  tho  niootinK'<  <«f  tlio  alder- 
men. Tho  polieeof  tho  eity  is  entrusteii  to  a  ehief,  «ovoral 
aubortlinates,  -Si  patrolmen,  and  others  for  special  occa- 
sions. The  arrests  mailc  by  the  police  in  IH"!  wcro  6109 
— vix.  for  drunkenness.  2I'.Hi ;  for  assault  and  battery,  700  ; 
for  broach  of  peace,  ;U8.  Of  tho  arrcstetl.  tidli  were  women. 
The  administration  of  Justice  for  smaller  oftcncos  is  vested 
in  the  city  cc)urt,  where  in  1S71  more  than  ;HIO0  cases  wcro 
tried.  Various  other  higher  courts  both  of  tho  Stato  and 
tho  V.  S.  hold  sessions  in  tho  city.  New  Haven  is  well 
suppiiei!  with  common  schools  under  an  elected  board  hav- 
ing contrcd  over  tciU'licrs.  studios,  and  expenses.  Tn  lS"t 
tho  schools  cost  S''-."*iO.  the  number  of  teachers  under  tho 
board  was  204,  ami  tho  number  of  scholars  admitted  was 
9HH;').  Many  of  tho  schoid-housos,  of  which  there  aro  in  all 
about  2-").  are  commodious  and  handsome  buildings.  A 
numl)er  of  privute  scliotds,  tlio  Ilojikins  (Jramniar  S<'hool, 
tho  public  liigli  school,  with  tho  various  departments  of 
Yai.k  ('oi,lk(jk  (which  sec),  complete  tho  system  of  educa- 
tion. Tho  property  in  New  Haven,  according  to  its  as- 
sessed value  in  1S73,  was  $5t),.').>fi,17y.  The  rate  of  taxa- 
tion for  all  purposes  was  16  mills  on  tho  dollar — 2^  mi"« 
for  the  schools.  For  lighting  the  streets  tho  expenses  in  1871 
woro$U,41*7  ;  thopolicecostnearly  $100,000  ;  and  the  firodo- 
partment  about  $95,000.  Tho  receipts  into  the  city  trea- 
8urv  in  all  were  during  tho  same  year  $762,48o.7li,  and  tho 
disbursements.  $784,4';iG.01.  The  city  debt  is  $7lil).000, 
of  which  ■•?.)00,000  is  for  a  very  important  system  of  sew- 
erage begun  a  few  years  ago,  and  now  well  on  its  way 
towards  completion:  5^200,000  was  advanced  in  aid  of  the 
Herby  H.  U.;  and  there  remained  the  balance  of  a  debt 
contracted  for  building  tho  city  hall,  an  imposing  structure 
facing  the  public  green.  The  city  is  now  engaged  in  build- 
ing a  new  briiigo  over  the  Quinnipiack  near  its  mouth, 
whicli  will  cost  nearly  $l;^ti,(iOO.  'fhu  expenses  for  tho 
poor  aro  about  $4f>,000,  from  which,  however,  are  to  bo  do- 
duetetl  some  $12,000  as  profits  of  labor  at  the  almsliouse. 
The  deaths  in  New  Haven  for  lS7;i  were  lOTii.  and  the 
death-rate  IS. 2  to  1000.  New  Haven  is  well  supplied  with 
railr.iiiiis.  There  are  the  roads  to  Now  York:  to  Hr.itford 
an  1  Springfield,  now  consoHiiated  into  one ;  the  canal  road 
to  Northampton:  tho  New  London;  the  air-lino  to  Willi- 
niantic  cm  .Middlctown,  and  the  l)erby.  New  Haven  is  a 
port  of  entry,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  both  with  other 
parts  of  tho  U.  S.  and  with  foreign  parts.  Hs  manufac- 
tures are  its  princijtal  source  of  prosperity,  the  most  im- 
port:int  being  the  making  of  carriages,  of  ritles,  and  other 
works  in  iron.  There  are  in  the  town  about  40  churches — 
viz.  \'^  t'ongregational.  7  Episcopalian,  0  Roman  ("atholic, 
^  Methodist,  :i  liaptist.  1  I'niversalist,  besides  several  where 
(ierunin  is  the  language  of  the  service,  and  several  consist- 
ing of  colored  members. 

New  Ilaven  was  the  principal  settlement  in  the  colony, 
originally  independent,  which  was  founde<l  by  Theopbilus 
Eaton.  Uev.  ,!ohu  Davenport,  and  their  associates,  men  of 
more  than  the  ordinary  wealth  of  colonists,  in  1638.  Other 
Bettlcuient.s  were  made  on  land  purchased  from  tho  Indians, 
as  was  tho  ease  at  Quinnipiack,  at  Guilford,  Milford^  Stam- 


ford, and  Branford,  which,  wUh  Yunnloook  or  Houihhold 

on  l.onf{  [Mhuid,  Joined  tho  principal  Hcttleincnt  under  a 
conHlilution  made  by  tho  itihabitantii  witlioul  royal  rliar 
tor.  The  indcpendeiMje  of  thi^t  utdony  continued  until  thu 
ohurtor  uf  ('onnuoticut,  pruciirud  from  tho  kin^^,  ('burlei  II., 
in  1662,  inoluiled  the  New  lliiven  colonii«trt  under  the  pnino 
jurisdii;tlon.  Some  of  tbir  Nettlomentn  were  ready  enough 
to  (;onH!  iindor  the  new  ebarler.  Itut  several  year^  pa^pbd 
before  it  wan  ar-ci-pied  with  content  by  the  others.  C'nder 
tliifi  charter  Hartford  and  Now  Haven  wer«  made  Jitint 
oapitals,  the  lrgif<laluro  meeting  rilternati'ly  al  enidi  place, 
until  in  1H7.'(,  by  an  amendment  uf  Ihc  ei*nftttutioh,  Hurt- 
forrl  wan  inado  tho  Mole  Heat  of  government. 

T.  I*.  \\\nnjny.Y^ 

N(*\v  lliivmy  poid-v.  of  (iailntin  co.,  HI.     i'op.  3/>C. 

NfW  llavi-n,  jioKt-v.  of  Allen  eo.,  Ind.,  on  (he  Wabaiih 
and  Toledo  and  NN  er'tern  U.  K.,  ban  2  public-nchool  build- 
ings, 4  (rhurehes,  '.i  large  t*tavc  rnanufaetoriefi,  pcveral  lum- 
ber-yardHand  iiaw-millf,  I  hotel,  flouring  inilli*,  1  newspaper, 
and  htores.      I'oii.  about  I  100. 

T.  .1.  [oHTKii,  Kn.  "  Nkw  Havks  pAr.i.Aiui  m." 

\rw  Ildvcn,  poctv.  of  Nelson  eo.,  Ky„  on  the  Knox- 
ville  brau'-h  of  tlie  Louisville  and  Nar>hvillo  K.  K.    Top.  VU. 

New  lliivcil,  tp.  of  (iratiot  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  586. 

Ni'W  llnven,  post-v.  of  Lenox  tp.,  .Manomb  co..  Mieh., 
on  thu  Grand  Trunk  U.  U.  (formerly  Nkw  Ualtimokk 
.Station).     Pop.  4  L'l. 

New  Ilnvoii,  tp.  of  ShiawasKco  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  tfUd. 

New  Jliivcn,  tp.  of  Olmsted  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  800. 

New  Iliiven,  poi'l-v.  of  Franklin  co.,  Mo,,  on  the 
Missouri  Uivcr  an<l  the  Pa^dflo  K.  U.  (MiLLEit'a  Landing 
Station). 

New  Haven,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Oswego  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  Homo  Walcrtown  and  Ogdonsburg  U.  U.     Pop.  1764. 

New  Haven,  a  v.  of  Crosby  tp.,  Hamilton  co.,  0. 
Pop.  161. 

New  Ilaven,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Huron  co.,  O..  on  tho 
Lako  Krio  division  of  the  Ilaltiiooro  and  Ohio  K.  K. 
Pop.  1221. 

New  Haven,  a  b.  of  Dunbar  tp.,  Fayette  co.,  Pa. 
I',.p.  X!.-,. 

New  Ilnven,  post-v.  an  J  tp.  of  Addison  co.,Vt.,  on  tho 
Hutliin'l  division  of  tlio  Central  Vermont  U.  R.  Pop.  1355. 

New  Haven,  poi«t-v,  of  (iraham  tp.,  Mason  co.,  West 
Vii.,  on  till!  Oliio  Kivcr.     Pop.  489. 

New  Ilaven,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Ailams  co.,  Wi».  P.  894. 

New  Haven,  tp.  of  Dunn  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  554. 

New  Ileb'rides,  a  largo  group  of  islands  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  situnteil  between  lat.  M''  and  20°  .**..  and  ho- 
tween  IGS°  and  170°  K.  Tlieir  area  is  estimated  at  .".TOO 
squaro  miles,  their  pfipulation  at  ni.lUlO.  The  largest  and 
best-known  of  them  is  'I'anna.  with  the  harbcir  Erupaho ; 
Santo,  Mallieolo,  anci  Krronianffo  have  also  been  visited 
by  Kuropcans,  thouf^h  tho  extreme  savngeness  of  the  in- 
habitants makes  all  intercourse  very  difficult.  The  islands 
aro  volcanic  and  fertile,  covercl  with  forests  of  sandal  and 
other  valuable  trees.  The  inhabitants  belong  to  the 
Papuan  race,  and  aro  cannibals.  On  the  island  of  .\natom. 
however.  Christian  missionaries  have  worked  with  success. 

New  Holland.     See  Aistralia. 

New  Ilol'liind,  post-v.  of  Perry  tp.,  Pickaway  eo.,  0., 
on  the  Cincinnati  and  Muskingum  S' alley  R.  K.    Pop.  .^26. 

New  Holland,  post-v.  of  Earl  tp..  Lancaster  co..  Pa.. 
13  miles  E.  of  Lancaster,  on  tho  Last  Brandywine  and 
Waynesburg  R.  R,  has  a  puhlic-sclund  building,  4  churche.s, 
1  newspaper,  an  extensive  coach  manufactory,  several  ho- 
tels, and  St. ires.    I'.  77S.      0.  11.  Raick,  En.  "  Claiuo.v." 

New  Hol'stein,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Calumet  co.,  Wis., 
on  the  Wisconsin  Central  R.  R.     Pop.  1S13. 

New  Hope,  tp.  of  Union  co.,  la.     Pop.  299. 

New  Hope,  post-v.  of  Ilurricftno  tp.,  Lincoln  co..  Mo. 
Pop.  ISf). 

New  Hope,  tp.  of  Chatham  co.,  X.  C,     Pop,  17C0. 

New  Hope,  post-v,  p.nd  tp.  of  Iredell  co.,  X.  C.  Pop. 
5*71. 

New  Hope,  tp.  of  Perquimans  co.,  X.  C.     Pop.  1933. 

New  Hope,  tp.  of  Randolph  co.,  X.  C.     Pop.  1095. 

New  Hope,  tp.  of  Wayno  co.,  X.  C.     Pop.  1520. 

New  Hope,  post-v.  of  Scott  tp..  Brown  co.,  0.  P.  145. 

New  Hope,  post-b.  of  Soleburj'  tp.,  Bucks  co.,  Pa.,  on 
the  Delaware  River.     Pop.  1225. 

New  Hope,  tp.  of  Orangeburg  co..  S.  C.     Pop.  951. 

New  Hope,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Portsgeoo.,  WU.  P. 7&1. 
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NEW  HUDSON— NEW  JERSEY. 


New  Hud'soD}  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Allegany  co.,  N.  Y. 
Pop.  1U2. 

IVew  Ibe'ria,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Iberia  parish,  La.,  on  the 
Bayou  Teche,  55  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Baton  Rouge,  sur- 
rouniieil  by  extensive  sugar  and  cotton  plantations,  has  6 
weekly  newspapers  and  a  con.-iderable  trade.     Pop.  1472. 

New'ington,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Rockingham  co.,  N.  H. 
Pop.  414. 

Xewington  Junction,  post-v.  of  Wethersfield  tp., 
Hartford  co.,  Conn.,  on  the  New  York  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  and  the  Hartford  Providence  and  Fishkill  K.  Rs. 
(Newington'  Station). 

Newington  Society,  a  v.  (Newisgtos  P.  0.)  of 
Wetherstield  tp.,  Hartford  co.,  Conn.,  2  miles  from  New- 
ington .Junction.     Pop.  77S. 

New  Ips'wich,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Hillsborough  co., 
N.  H.,  is  the  seat  of  Appleton  .Academy  (Congregation- 
alist),  founded  in  1787.     Pop.  1381). 

New  Jas'per,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Greene  co.,  0.  Pop. 
1084. 

New  Jer'sey,  one  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  and 
one  of  the  original  thirteen,  situated  between  the  Delaware 
River  and  Bay  and  the  .\tlantic  OeciUi  and  Hudson  River, 
and  within  the  following  limits  of  latitude  and  longitude: 
between  the  parallels  of  .38°  55'  50.42"  and  41°  21'  19"  N. 
lat.,  and  the  meridians  of  73°  53'  51.25"  and  75°  33'  02.74" 
W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  New 
York,  the  boundary-line  being  a  straight  line  from  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  in  lat.  41°  N.,  to  a  point  on  the 
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Seal  of  New  Jersey. 

N.  bank  of  the  Never?ink  River,  where  it  enters  the  Dela- 
ware :  on  the  E.  bv  the  JIudson  River.  8taten  Island  Sound, 
Raritan  Bay,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  8.  by  Delaware  Bay  ; 
and  W.  by  tbe  Delaware  River,  which  separates  it  from 
Delaware  and  Pennsylvania.  Its  extreme  length  from 
(.'arpenter's  Point  to  Cai)e  May  is  D)7|  miles;  its  greatest 
breadth  is  51*  miles,  and  its  least  32  miles.  Its  area  is 
7-'>7fi.G8  square  miles,  or  4,849.1)69  acres. 

Face  nf  the  Cointtn/. — The  northern  half  of  the  State  is 
traversedby  t  hree  distinct  ranges  of  mountains;  two  of  them, 
the  Kittatinny  or  Blue  Mountain,  called  Shawangunk  in 
New  York,  and  the  Highland  Range,  belong  to  the  Appala- 
chian chuiii,  while  the  third  and  lower  range  lies  between 
(he  Highlands  and  the  ocean,  and  is  apart  of  the  low  moun- 
tain-range which  descends  from  Massachusetts  through  New 
York  and  enters  New  Jersey  below  the  Palisades.  The  in- 
terval between  the  second  and  third  ranges  of  mountains  is 
thrnughiiut  most  ofits  extent  largely  charged  with  trap-rock, 
which  at  times,  as  at  the  Palisades,  completely  obscures  it'^ 
matrix  and  appears  as  nn  independent  lino  of  basalt.  The 
Blue  or  Kittatinny  range  is  somewhat  the  highest,  rising  to 
a  height  of  not  far  from  ISOO  feet  at  High  Pitint.  near  the 
New  York  line.  It  forms  an  almost  unbroken  ridge  from 
the  New  York  State  line  to  the  Delaware  Water  (Jap.  Its 
eastern  slope  is  steep,  though  not.  for  the  most  part,  precip- 
itous ;  the  western  sh)]»c  is  gentler,  but  continues  in  much 
lower  hut  broken  and  rocky  hills  W.  to  the  Delaware.  The 
top  of  this  ridge  is  rtat  iind  generally  eovoreil  with  a  heavy 
forest-growth.  The  Highland  range  is  composed  nf  a  great 
number  of  mounttiin-rirlges,  extending  over  a  belt  of  coun- 
try 22  miles  wide  at  the  New  York  line  and  Id  miles  wi<Io 
on  the  Uelii-warc.  \i  has  really  no  long  unbroken  ridges 
except  the  (Jrecn  Pond  Mountain  range,  and  its  subordi- 
nate ridgert  are  not  really  in  lino  with  each  other  or  paral- 
lel with  the  axes  of  the  main  range.  It  is  possible  to  cross 
from  (mo  side  of  the  range  to  the  other  in  a  N.  N.  K.  di- 
rection without  surmounting  any  considerable  elevatitm, 
tliough  in  liny  other  direction  numerous  steep  hills  would 
have  to  be  n-'-..n|.M|,     The  hlgheit  point  on  any  of  those 


ridges  ia  Rutherford's  Hill  on  Hamburg  Mountain,  1488 
feet  above  the  sea,  though  Wawayanda  Mountain,  near  the 
New  York  line,  is  14J(i  feet.  Schooley's  Mountain  and  the 
Musoonetcong  Mountain,  both  favorite  t-ummer  resorts,  are 
two  of  the  many  ridges  of  this  range.  They  are  mostly 
arable,  though  a  few  are  covered  with  loose  stones  and  bare 
rock,  and  can  only  be  left  to  forest-growths.  Most  of  them 
slope  gently  to  the  general  level  on  their  N.  E.  faces,  while 
the  S.  W.  terminate  abruptly  and  sometimes  precipitously. 
The  trap  ridges,  occurring  in  the  Red  Sandstone  region, 
are  irregularly  distributed,  but  generally  occur  in  bmg  and 
narrow  stretches  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  highly  produc- 
tive agricultural  region.  The  longest  and  most  widely 
known  of  these  trap  ridges  is  that  generally  known  as 
Palisade  Mountain,  which,  commencing  between  8  and  9 
miles  \V.  of  the  Hudson  River,  in  Rockland  co.,  N.  Y., 
reaches  the  river  by  a  bold  curve,  and  thence  follows  the 
W.  bank  down  in  the  almost  jierpcndieular  and  frowning 
Palisades,  but  at  Weehawkcn,  Hoboken,  Jersey  City,  Bergen, 
and  Bayonne  leaves  an  alluvial  tract  between  it  and  the 
river  and  bay ;  it  is  broken  through  by  the  Kill  von  Kull,  but 
resumes  its  course  on  Staten  Island,  terminating  at  last  on 
the  shores  of  the  Arthur  Kill.  This  dyke  or  ridge  has  been 
bored  for  the  Bergen  Tunnel,  the  new  tunnel  of  the  Dela- 
ware Lackawanna  and  Western  R.  R..  and  the  deep  open 
cut  of  the  New  Jersey  Centra!.  Nearly  parallel  with  this 
ridge,  and  fmm  10  to  18  miles  W.  of  it.  are  tbe  First.  Sec- 
ond, and  the  less  continuous  Third  Mountains,  which, 
though  broader  and  somewhat  higher  than  the  Palisades, 
are  not  so  long.  They  include  the  Orange  Mountain,  Fair- 
mount,  etc.  S.  W\  of  these,  in  Hunterdon  and  Mercer  cos., 
are  other  less  extensive  but  prominent  trap  ridges  known 
as  Rocky  Hill.  Ten-mile  Run  Mountain.  Long  Hill,  Sour- 
land  Mountain,  (ioat  Hill,  and  further  N.  Round  Moun- 
tain and  a  large  horseshoe-shaped  mass  of  trap  rising  767 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  known  as  Pickle  Mountain.  These 
trap  ridges  all  have  their  eastern  front  abrupt  and  almost 
perpendicular,  while  on  tbe  W.  side  they  slojie  gradually 
toward  the  plain.  The  southern  half  of  New  Jersey  has 
no  rocky  eminences  or  any  elevations  deserving  the  name 
of  mountains.  The  Highlands  of  Navesink,  S.  of  Sandy 
Hook,  the  first  lands  seen  in  approaching  New  Y'ork  from 
the  sea,  are  about  400  feet  high.  The  rounded  hills  are 
earthy,  and  are  results  of  denudation  or  erosion.  Only  two 
of  them  are  above  'MiO  feet  in  height.  !ind  even  these  are 
not  200  feet  above  the  surrounding  country.  All  of  South- 
ern Jersey  is  a  gently-undulating  plain  in  the  centre,  150 
to  190  feet  above  the  sea,  and  .shtping  gradually  to  the 
ocean  on  one  side  and  Delaware  River  on  the  other.  The 
mountain-ranges  and  the  numerous  rivers  give  rise  to  very 
many  valleys  and  plains,  which  we  have  only  space  to 
group  into  a  general  classification.  The  valley  of  the  Dela- 
ware River,  from  the  New  York  State  line  to  the  Delaware 
Water  (Jap,  a  distance  of  40  miles,  varies  in  breadth  from 
half  a  mile  to  three  miles,  and  jiossesses  great  beauty 
and  a  rich  and  productive  soil.  At  the  Water  (iap  the 
Kittatinny  or  Blue  Mountain  crosses  the  river,  and  from 
that  point  the  valley  is  broader  and  not  so  well  defined, 
though  the  Highland  ridges  press  closely  to  its  shores  to 
about  the  parallel  of  40^^  .'if)'.  Below  this  the  valley  stretches 
out  in  wide  plains  of  sandy  loam,  broken  only  by  occasional 
trap-dykes.  aS  far  as  Trenton,  when  clay  deposits  take  the 
place  of  sand  as  far  S.  as  Elsinborough.  when  the  sand 
again  resumes  its  sway.  The  Kittatinny  Valley  lies  be- 
tween the  Kittatinny  I\Iountain  and  the  Highland  Range; 
it  is  39  miles  in  length  in  the  State,  and  about  10  miles  in 
breadth,  elevated  from  600  to  060  feet  above  the  sea.  and 
is  everywhere  noted  for  its  rural  beauty  and  agricultural 
wealth.  The  valleys  which  separate  the  subordinate  ranges 
and  some  of  the  numerous  ridges  of  that  cluiin  of  hills, 

i  though  not  gcneially  »d"  great  extent,  are  fertile,  and  some 
of  them  remarkable  for  their  fine  scenery.  Berkshire  Val- 
ley, Longwood  Valley,  and  the  unnamed  valley  which 
stretches  onward  to  (i leenwnoil  Lake  and  into  New  York, 
are  the  most  remnrkable.  Berore  the  eruj>tion  of  the  trap 
rocks  the  whole  Bed  Sandstone  region  was  a  valley,  hav- 
ing the  IHghland  Range  for  its  N.W.  border,  while  the  Hud- 
son River  and  the  ridge  of  gneiss  in  Staten  Island,  and  a 
line  running  thence  S.  W.  to  Trenton,  I'ormed  its  S.  K.  bor- 
der. From  the  southern  half  of  this  the  sandstone  has  been 
washed  away  and  rejdaced  by  a  later  white  clay.  This  por- 
tion has  become  a  broad  plain  with  a  moderately  undulat- 

j  ing  surface  and  crossed  by  a  few  abrupt  ridges.  'I'he  val- 
ley of  the  Passaic  is  a  part  of  this  jilain,  and  rises  from 

I  160  feet  on  its  eastern  si<ie  to  400  feet  rm  the  W.  The  val- 
ley between  the  Palisades  and  the  First  Mountnin.  and 
extending  from  the  New  York  lint^  aliuost  to  the  Raritan, 
is  also  a  part  of  it.  'J'he  Houthcrn  half  nf  New  Jersey  may 
be  considered  as  a  great  ])lain  which  has  a  few  low  iiills, 
and  whoso  surface  has  been  eroded  in  somo  parts  to  a  con- 
Hidcrablo  depth  by  the  streams  whii'li  drain  it.     Tlic.e  are 
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alontf  tho  Atlantic  coiift  und  the  biiyfi  In  Un  nt^lKhborlioo'l 
iLti'l  tin?  Deluwiin)  UivLT  iiii'I  IJiiy  'Z*J'),i7l  iutcm  oi'  tide- 
iiiiU:sli4H  ill  tlio  State.  'J'liuy  uro  UMiiiilly  <;ov<)r(Ml  with  ;{rnMrt 
ami  Mml,  mill  their  upper  Hiirl'iico  in  neiir  Hut  Irvel  of  hi(^h 
water,  hut  iiiiderneiith  the  himI  there  ir*  Holt  mini  unit  mire, 
varyiiif^  in  ihipth  iVoiii  li  im-heM  to  iiO  U'vA,  lii-hiw  whirli  in 
linn  (^ruvel  or  hiiimI.  Ity  iliti-hinK  uu'l  hiiiikin;;  nnn-h  of 
this  hiis  hcen  romlnreil  jtnxliH'tive,  iinil  the  ruilwiiy  coui- 
piLiiiex  lire  now  niinK  largu  troutH  fur  thoir  cuul-tminH, 
Htoriij^o-hotiHOK,  cle.  oti;. 

/tirri-M,  iintfH,  Luh't-H. — New  .Torsoy  Ik  a  well-wntere'l 
State.  ItH  rivor-Hystein  Hceum  at  lirMt  rather  (Miiiiplicuted. 
but  l>y  referring  all  the  rivers  to  Iivo  ilraiiiagu  huMiiis  it 
is  i«iniplitie[I.  The  llutl.-<oii  Uiver,  which  bonndrt  thu 
State  for  2S  or  .'iU  miles,  i-*  the  tir^t  of  tboHo.  It  reeoivc« 
frr.m  tliis  State  only  the  Wallltill  RivL-r,  with  three  Mmall 
nlllmnts  of  that  .«truam  :  Newark  May,  tin;  foirornj  draiiia^^e 
basin,  recoivert  the  Pa.ssair  :in<l  Ihc  Ilarki-nHack  rivern,  with 
their  alllueiits.  Thu  principal  trihutarioH  of  the  I'uHmiio 
are  the  INimpton.  which  ilsulf  Iuim  throe  branehcH,  tho 
Ituckaway,  and  tlic  Wliipjiany  Kiver;  the  llackcnsack  ban 
the  Saddle  Itivcr.  Kinitiui  May  roccivesthc  Itaritan  Uiver, 
witli  itM  N.  and  S.  bniiiclies.  and  three  other  tributaries' 
antl  three  allluonts  of  these.  Tho  Atlantic  Ocean,  throuj^h 
Statcn  Inland  Sound,  Sandy  Hook  Bay,  Shark  Itivor  In- 
let, Manasquan  Inlet,  IJarneicat  May,  (Jreat  May,  an'l  Kg)^ 
Hiirbiir,  receives  the  Kahway  River,  Naves-ink  and  ShrewH- 
buiy  rivers,  Shark  River,  Manastjuan  River,  Metctloconk 
and  Tom's  rivors,  ancl  Cedar  Creek,  Little  Kgg  Harbor  or 
Mallica's  River,  with  three  tributaries,  and  Oroat  Egg 
Ilarlmr  River,  with  its  branch,  the  Tuckahoe  River.  Dela- 
ware May,  the  last  of  tlie-e  drnina;:;c  basins,  receives  tho 
Delaware  River,  with  its  fifteen  tributaries  ami  four  aftlnents 
of  these,  only  four  of  them  attaining  to  the  dignity  of. 
rivers,  and  these  small  ;  and  in  the  extreme  S.  of  the  State 
Cohansey  Creek  and  .Maurice  River,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  snnillor  streams.  Thes'c  rivers  and  creeks  drain  abnut 
4171  squaro  miles,  and  the  remaining  area  is  drained 
by  numerous  smaller  streams,  which  (liseharge  directly 
eitlier  into  tho  Atlantio  or  some  of  tho  numerous  bays 
along  the  coast.  These  bays,  besides  Delaware  May  and 
Newark,  Raritan,  ami  Sandy  IIo<)k  bays,  are  sometimes 
called  bays,  sometimes  harbnrs  or  sounds.  They  form  a 
lino  of  internal  water  eommunieatinn  along  tho  Atlantic 
oo.ist  from  Metedeeonk  River  to  Cape  .May  lor  vessels  of 
li'^ht  draught'.  The  principal  are  Marnegat  Bay,  Littlo 
Egg  llarbi»r.  Great  Bay.  Little  Bay.  (irassy  Bay.  Reed's 
Bjiy,  .-Vhsecom  May,  Lalce's  May.  (Jreat  Kgg  Harbor.  Peck's 
Bay,  Lud lam's  Bay,  Tuwnsend's  Sound,  Styles's  Sound, 
Learning's  Sound,  Jenkins's  Sound,  (Jrassy  Sound,  Richard- 
son's Sound.  .Iiirvis's  Sound,  and  Cape  Island  Sound.  There 
are  numerous  lakes  and  ponds  in  tho  State,  but  few  of  thorn 
are  of  considerable  size.  Greenwood  Lake,  partly  in  New 
York,  is  from  one-third  to  one-half  a  inile  wide  and  7  or  8 
miles  long.  Lake  llopatcong  in  Morris  co.  is  h\  miles  long 
and  from  one  third  to  1-^  miles  wiile.  Budd's  Lake  is  nearly 
2  miles  Inng  and  three-quarters  to  1  mile  wide.  Green  Pond, 
also  ill  Morris  CO.,  between  (Jreen  Pond  and  Cnpperas  Moun- 
tain-*.  III  It  i'eet  above  the  sea,  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
'S  miles  long  and  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  in  width. 

O'vuloyif. — With  the  exception  of  the  Carboniferous,  Per- 
mian, anil  Jurassic,  all  tho  geological  formations  are  rop- 
roseutud  in  the  rocks  and  soils  of  N^ew. Jersey.  Ilergeology 
h.is  been  cirefuUy  studied,  even  to  its  minutest  details,  by 
Prof.  Henry  I).  Rogers,  Prof.  Kitchcll.  and  the  present  enii- 
inent  State  geologist,  Prof.  George  11.  Cook.  TIic  .\zoicand 
l'ahiH)/,oic  formations  arc  to  some  extent  interlaced  with  each 
other,  and  together  occupy  the  entire  N.  W.  portion  of  tho 
Stale.  The  .\zoie  rocks  (granite,  crystalline  limestone,  and 
gneiss)  underlie  the  S.  E.  portitms  of  Sussex  and  Warren 
counties,  almost  all  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Pas- 
saic, a  strip  on  the  W.  border  of  Bergen,  the  N.  W.  portion 
and  three-fourths  of  the  area  of  Morris,  most  of  Bernard 
township  ill  Somerset  co.,  and  a  small  area  across  tho  N.  end 
of  Hunterdon  co.  The  boundaries  of  this  formation  are  co- 
terminous with  those  of  the  Highland  range,  though  some 
of  the  iucluiled  valleys  between  tho  subordinate  ranges 
contain  rocks  of  the  Palicoztdc  age.  The  Palieozoic  for- 
mations— under  which  arc  included,  in  New  Jersey,  the 
Potsdam  sandstone,  tho  slaty  grits  and  conglomerates  of 
the  Green  Pond  Miuintain.  magncsian  limestone,  fossilifer- 
ous  or  Trenton  limest'ine,  shales,  rooting  slates.  an<l  slaty 
sandstones  id"  the  Hudsi>n  River  group,  sandstone  and  con- 
glomerate of  the  Kittatinny  and  Shawangunk  Mountains. 
and  red  slates  and  sandstones,  all  members  of  the  Niagara 
group,  the  various  liuiestones,  firestoncs.  and  water  lime- 
stones of  tho  water  lime  and  lower  Helderberg  groups,  tho 
Oriskany  sandstone,  the  Cauda-Galli  grit.  Onondaga  lime- 
stone, and  chcrty  limestone  of  the  Corniferous  group,  and 
tho  Mareellus  shales  of  tho  Hamilton  group — are  found 
occupying  the  N.  W.  portions  of  Warren  and  Sussex  cos., 
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thu  Green  Pond  Monntafni  In  PaMnIc  nnd  Morrlfi  con., and 
the  time^tono  valley  of  the  South  Branch  in  .Morrin  und 
Hunterdon  con.  Th«  Tria«Hie  formation,  which  eoinprir-ci 
tlio  red  HundMtono,  with  il<<  eruption'*  of  trap  and  ha-ult  al 
ready  duNeribed,  an  w<dl  a**  Home  thick  bedn  of  Khalen  an  I 
conglomerate^,  iinderli<'H  a  bolt  <»f  country  which  crot-i-  (he 
State  from  N.  K.  to  S.  W.,  adjoining  the  Highland  Range 
in  the  S.  K.  Almortt  the  whole  of  Bergen,  half  of  Pa^-aie, 
all  of  Khhcx  and  (Jnioii.  a  part  of  MorriM,  moft  of  SoiMcr- 
Hct  and  Hunterdon,  and  ■■oiiHiderahle  nortionx  of  Mid'HeHex 
and  Mercer  cnrt.,  belong  to  thin  geologic  age.  Ili  S.  K. 
border  Im  u  nearly  straight  line  between  JcfKcy  City  and 
Trenton.  The  Cretiu^eouH  formation,  which  ineludcH  tho 
greenMandx,  chuIkH,  and  lower  niarU,  or,  iu:cording  to  tho 
more  detailed  division  of  Prof.  Cook,  nlaHtJe  rlayn,  Hgnito 
beds,  clay  maris,  laminated  r>and^,  a  lower  marl-bed,  rmi 
r«and,  a  inidille  marl  bed,  and  yellow  fand,  \i>  found  itiime- 
diately  S.  K.  of  the  Red  Siind»lone,  in  a  long  narrow 
strip  reaching  from  Raritan  and  Handy  liook  bay*  to  tho 
head  of  Delaware  Bay  near  Salom.  Part*  of  .MiddlcMex, 
Mercer,  Monmouth.  Ocean,  Burlington,  Camden,  (Hou- 
cester,  nnd  Salem  cof.  belong  to  this  geologic  period. 
The  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  forniationN  ejccupy  the  whole 
S.  and  S.  E.  of  the  State  below  the  CretnceouM,  covcrinf^ 
the  COS.  of  Atlantic,  Cumberland,  Cape  May,  and  mo^l  of 
Ocean,  as  well  a«  parts  of  Burlington.  Camden,  <Hoiiee«iter, 
and  Salem  and  a  little  of  Monmouth.  The  allu\irim  or 
Quaternary  also  overlies  most  of  the  Red  Sandstone  re- 
gion. Prof.  Cook  includes  in  tho  deposits  of  the  Tertiary 
and  Quaternary  the  u|)per  marl-bed,  a»'tringcnt  clayp, 
white  sand,  marls  and  clays  not  Htratitiod,  glu^ft  Hand,  drift 
gravel,  loam,  and  hninuft. 

Afin*  rttiiHfi/  ituil  JCrunnmtr  Ofolofjtf. — Tho  mineral  prod- 
ucts of  the  State  which  are  of  use  in  tho  art^t  and  in  me- 
chanics and  agriculture  ore  very  numerous.  Tho  clay 
marls,  pure  marls,  an<I  shell  marls  of  the  State  arc  used  to 
the  amount  of  more  than  l!no,(l(H(  t<ms  per  annum,  and  havo 
had  the  effect  of  rendering  the  farming  land??  of  New  Jercey 
of  a  higher  average  value  than  those  of  any  State  in  tho 
Union  ;  Hinc.  nl.^o,  for  fertilizing  purpofcs,  working  admir- 
ably either  alone  or  in  connection  with  the  nmrl,  marsh 
murl.  ]ieat  both  as  a  fertilizer  and  fuel,  not  to  ^peak  of  the 
great  variety  of  marine  products,  partially  mineral,  used 
for  fertilization,  building  materials,  including  a  very  tine 
gneiss,  white  and  blue  limcsUmes,  Potsdam  fandstone  and 
tho  great  variety  of  New  Jersey  free  or  Handstoncf,  of 
which  that  of  Belleville  is  one  of  tho  best,  roofing  nnd 
writing  slates  of  the  best  quality  throughout  the  Kittatinny 
valley,  an'l  flag  and  paving  f^tones  of  large  size  nnd  ex- 
cellent tlurablc  material,  are  abundant  along  and  near  tho 
Hudson.  Hydraulic  lime  and  clay  suitable  for  briek-mak- 
ing  are  plentiful  and  largely  used.  New  tJcrscy  has  vast 
beils  of  the  best  iron  ores.  In  IS7-I  there  were  21  I  mines 
of  the  magnetic  iron  ores,  and  the  number  is  still  increas- 
ing. There  are  12  mines  of  red  and  brown  ha-matite  iron 
ores,  all  of  them  on  a  very  large  scale.  These  occur  in 
tho  magnesian  limestones,  in  the  Medina  sandstone,  and 
the  white  crystalline  limestone.  Bog  iron  fires  arc  f<»unrl 
in  wet  meadows,  bogs,  and  swamps  all  over  the  State. 
The  amount  of  iron  ore  mined  in  the  .**tatc  in  IS7(  was 
525,075  tons;  in  187;J  it  was  6fi5,000  tons,  ami  in  1S72, 
fiOO.OOO  tons.  There  arc  in  Somerset  co.  nnd  elsewhere  in 
the  State,  veins  of  copper  ore  which  liave  been  worked  in 
the  past ;  but  they  would  not  now  prove  profitable,  yielding 
only  y  or  10  per  cent,  of  pure  copper.  Zinc  ores  have  been 
found  only  in  two  localities  in  Sussex  co.,  but  they  are  of 
excellent  quality,  and  supply  ^^j  of  the  xinc  oxide  and 
more  than  \  of  the  metallic  zinc  produced  in  the  l'.  S, 
The  quality  td"  both  is  said  to  be  much  superior  to  the  im- 
ported. Prof.  Cook  slates  that  2J,00U  tons  of  zinc  ores  were 
raised  in  Sussex  co.  in  1S6S.  There  has  been  n  gradual 
falling  off  in  the  product  since  that  time,  17.500  tons  being 
raised  in  1S73,  and  but  LI. 500  in  IS74.  Lend  ore — galena 
— occurs  at  several  localities,  but  is  not  sufficiently  abun- 
dant to  pay  for  working.  Nickel  has  also  been  found  in 
small  quantities.  Porcelain  and  potter's  clays  of  excellent 
quality  are  dug  annually  to  the  extent  of  nearly  300.000 
tons.  Kaolin  is  also  found  in  extensive  rieposits,  but  not 
of  tho  best  quality,  and  infusorial  earth,  in  <lemand  for 
polishing  purpi>ses  and  for  the  preparation  of  dynamite  or 
giant  powder,  in  Morris  co.  A  pure  white  sand,  equal  to 
any  known  for  gla?s-making  puq>oses,  abounds  in  S. 
Jersey,  and  is  largely  n-^ed  in  the  glassworks  of  Glass- 
boro'  and  Millville.  Moulding  sand  of  good  quality,  and 
sand  for  making  the  brick  for  reverbcralory  furnaces,  arc 
found  in  Burlington  and  Morris  cos.  (iraphitc  or  plumbago 
occurs  in  several  parts  of  Morris  and  Passaic  cos.:  it  has 
been  mined  with' profit.  Sulphate  of  baryta,  manganese, 
molybdenum,  iron  pyrites,  used  largely  for  producing  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  greensnnd  for  chemical  purposes  and 
glass-making,  are  among  the  other  mineral  products  of  the 
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State.  Besides  these,  mineralogists  give  a  list  of  154  of 
the  rarer  minerals,  which  are  mainly  of  scientific  value, 
and  some  of  which  are  not  found  in  the  U.  S.  elsewhere. 

Soil  and  Vetjeltitiun. — AVc  have  already  partly  described 
the  soil  in  discussing  the  geology  of  the  State.  Though 
much  of  it  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  it  is  easily  tilled,  and  by 
the  addition  of  rich  marls,  lime,  and  marsh-mud  of  the 
tide-washed  portions  of  the  State  it  has  attained  to  a 
higher  value  per  acre  than  the  farm  lands  of  any  other 
State.  According  to  the  census  of  1870,  the  average  value 
of  farming  land  was  $86.14  per  acre,  and  it  has  now  ad- 
vanced to  very  nearly  SI  110  per  acre.  The  lands  in  the 
Highland  valleys,  the  Kittatinny  Valley,  and  the  Red 
Sandstone  region  are  of  somewhat  better  natural  quality 
than  the  sandy  plains,  but  they  do  not  yield  larger  crops 
than  the  plain  under  its  cifcctive  and  thorough  culture. 
Taking  all  parts  of  the  State,  the  forest  area  m£iy  be  cal- 
culated as  comprising  about  one-third  of  the  State,  though 
portions  of  this  are  scrub.  The  prevalent  timber  of  the 
southern  part  is  pine,  with  some  cedar  in  the  swamps  ;  the 
northern  portion,  and  especially  the  forests  on  the  hills,  are 
composed  mostly  of  oak,  hickory,  chestnut,  hornbeam, 
tulip  tree,  basswood,  dogwood,  sassafras,  with  wild  cherry 
and  some  ash  and  elm.  The  Mngnotla  ijlaurn  is  found  in 
the  swamps.  Wild  grapes,  cranberries,  whortleberries, 
blackberries,  and  ras]iberries  are  abundant,  and  the  bitter- 
sweet, wa.\-berry,  button-bush,  shad-bush,  and  box-elder 
are  plentiful.  The  flora  of  the  State  is  very  large,  and 
many  of  the  flowers  are  of  great  beauty. 

Zooloijy. — The  zoology  of  New  Jersey  has  been  very 
fully  explored  and  catalogued  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott.  He 
reports  among  the  mammals  7  species  of  bats,  5  moles  and 
shrews,  the  wild-cat,  now  very  rare,  a  red  and  a  gray  fox; 
of  the  Mitslrliilip,  the  fisher,  weasel  or  stoat,  mink,  otter, 
and  skunk  :  the  black  bear  and  the  raccoon  ;  the  opossum  ; 

7  species  of  squirrels:  the  wood-chuck  or  ground-hog;  6 
or  7  species  of  rats  and  mice ;  the  muskrat ;  the  common 
rabbit :  a  few  deer  ;  the  black  whale,  and  4  species  of  dol- 
phin, of  which  only  the  porpoise  is  plenty.  The  birds  are 
very  numerous,  comprising  the  turkey-buzzard  and  black 
vulture;  2  species  of  eagle;  12  falcons,  hawks,  and  fish- 
hawks:  10  species  of  owl;  2  cuckoos,  7  woodpeckers,  the 
humming-biril,  the  swift  or  chimney  swallow  ;  whippoor- 
will  and  night-hawk;  the  king-fisher;  8  fly-catchers,  8 
thrushes,  including  the  robin,  and  several  species  of  wren  ; 
3G  wood  warblers:  6  swallows;  2  waxwings  ;  7  shrikes,  10 
mockers,  including  the  cat-birds  and  some  of  the  wrens ;  3 
creepers:  3  titmice;  the  shore-lark:  28  finches,  including 
the  sparrows;  8  orioles;  3  crows;  the  bluejay,  the  turtle 
dove,  and  the  wild  pigeon ;  the  ruB'ed  grouse  and  the  quail ; 

8  herons ;  the  ibis ;  6  plovers ;  2  oyster-catchers :  2  avo- 
sets ;  3  phalaropes ;  26  snipes,  curlews,  and  woodcock ;  9 
rails ;  the  swan ;  3  species  of  wild  geese ;  30  species  of 
duck,  brant,  teal,  etc.;  3  petrels;  20  gulls  and  terns;  the 
pelican  and  the  g.annet;  2  cormor.ants;  8  loons  .and  divers; 
C  auks  and  guillemots.  Of  reptiles,  there  are  13  turtles, 
terrapins,  and  tortoises;  2  lizards  ;  the  rattlesnake,  co]iper- 
head,  and  largo  milk-adder,  with  14  species  of  harmless 
snakes,  including  the  blacksnake  and  the  watersnake,  both 
belonging  to  the  boa  family:  1.5  salamanders,  7  frogs,  5 
tree-toads,  ami  1  toad.  The  number  of  fishes  is  enormous, 
comprising  .S  of  the  perch  family  ;  9  sun-fishes,  5  darters; 
the  tautog  or  black-fish,  and  the  cunner  or  Conner ;  5  sheeps- 
head  and  porgies ;  2  rare  fish  of  the  mitnoid  and  zenoid 
families;  6  species  of  redmouth;  10  of  the  weak-fish  or 
drum  family;  3  angcl-fish  ;  the  surgeon;  the  pilot;  4  spe- 
cies of  the  harvest  or  rudder-fish  ;  the  ribbon-fish  :  the  little 
barracuda;  24  species  of  the  mackerel  lamily,  including 
the  common  and  Spanish  mackerel,  bonito,  tunny,  spinous 
dory,  and  blue-fish  ;  3  species  of  remora,  the  sword-fish  ;  2 
species  of  gar  or  bill-fish;  3  flying-fish;  2  |iipo-fish;  5 
sticklebacks;  4  species  of  mullet:  2  silver-sides.  2  sand- 
larices;  the  red  sea-perch;  4  bullheads  and  sculpins;  4 
gurnards;  2  star-gazers;  the  toad-fish;  the  goby;  6 
blonnies;  4  anglers  and  mouse-fish;  the  larap-fish ;  8 
genera  of  the  cod  family  ;  7  species  of  flounder,  including 
the  halibut:  8  killie-fish  ;  salmon,  brook-trout,  and  smelt; 
the  soury  ;  9  genera  of  the  shad  and  herring  family,  in- 
eluding  several  species  of  herring,  the  common  shad,  ale- 
wife,  moss-bunker,  and  anchovy  ;  3  pikes  and  2  gars  ;  13  or 
14  species  of  chubs,  minnows,  dace,  and  shiners  ;  3  suckers  ; 
4  species  of  eels;  :j  catfish  ;  6  file-fish  ;  the  trunk-fish  ;  the 
hcad-fisli,  globe-fish;  2  balloon-lish,  and  2  pulfcrs;  the 
pipe-fish  and  sea-horse;  2  sturgecms  ;  10  sjiecies  of  shark  ; 
»  species  of  ray;  the  devil-fish,  and  3  species  of  lamprey. 

CliiiKtit. — The  climate  of  the  State  is  in  general  healthy, 
diflering  in  the  chariicier  of  its  winils  on  the  sea-coast  from 
that  in  the  interior,  milder  and  with  somewhat  less  range 
in  the  southern  th:in  in  the  northern  counties.  Where 
there  are  extensive  marshes,  there  is  sometimes  niahiria,  but 
generally  the  St;ile  has  a  high  reputation  for  healthfulneas. 


The  following  table  gives  the  temperature,  the  rainfall,  and 
the  barometer-pressure  for  the  year,  and  for  each  season  of 
the  year,  for  three  diS'erent  parts  of  the  State : 


Mbtkoholooical  Data. 

Newark,  lat 
40^  W  30" 
N..  Ion.  74° 
10'  W. :  ele- 
vation. 35 
feet. 

New 

Bruns- 
wick, lat. 
40^  29'N. 
lon.74=> 
IR'40"W-.: 
elevation, 
75.8  feet. 

Sandy  Hook, 
lat.  40°  28' 
N-.  Ion.  74^ 
1'  W. ;  ele- 
vation, 23 
feet. 

temperature : 

o 
51.25 

98.5 
—12.5 
106 
4«.48 
85.5 
15.2 
70.3 
70.4 
98.5 
48.8 
49.7 
54.8 
84 
22 
62 
28.9 
59 
-12.5 
71.5 

Inches. 
54.73 
13.52 
24.12 
7.79 
9.30 

o 

51.1 
101 
-12 
113 

4;).9 

84 

17 

67 

7!.2 
101 

53 

48 

54.2 

84.2 

2.3.2 

61 

29.1 

62 
-12 

74 

Inches. 
49.32 
10.82 
24.38 
6.20 
7.92 

o 
49.9 
97 

7 
90 
42.4 
89 
12 
77 
69.8 
97 
49 
48 
54 
86 
23.4 
62.R 
33.1 
71 

7 
64 

Inches. 
52.99 
18..=15 
6.87 
16.98 
10.59 

30.093 
29.990 
29.997 
30.024 
30.089 

Highest        ■'                ••'        

Lowest          "                •■         

Kangeof      *■                ■'         

Highest        •'                "            

Mean  temperature  of   summer 

Highest        "                ■■                

Lowest          ■'                "                ' 

Range  of      ••                '■                \[ 

Wean  temperature  of  autumn '.'.'. 

Highest        '•                ■'                

Lowest          "                "                .'.'* 

Range  of      ■'                ■'                ]" 

Mean  temperature  of  winler .'.'.'.' 

Highe-U        •■                •<            

Lowest         ■'                ■' 

RainfaU  ■ 

Barometer  - 

Agricultural  Products. — The  agricultural  products  of  the 
State  are  very  large  in  proportion  to  its  cultivated  area. 
The  cash  value  of  its  farms  and  farming  implements  in 
1870  was  $265,411,307.  and  the  total  value  of  products  of 
agriculture  and  bettertnents  for  the  year  was  $42,72.'), 198, 
undoubtedly  an  undervaluation,  as  the  orchard,  small  fruit, 
and  market-garden  products,  as  well  as  the  cereals  and  root 
crops  for  the  year,  were  not,  when  the  census  was  taken, 
put  upon  the  market,  and  the  recollection  of  the  previous 
year's  products  was,  in  many  cases,  very  vague.    New  Jer- 
sey ranks  second,  if  not  first,  in  the  peach  culture,  first  prob- 
ably in  pe.ar  culture,  and  first  also  in  the  small  fruits,  of 
which  she  supplies  the  markets  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia with  their  principal  stock  for  nearly  two  months  of 
each  summer ;  her  market-garden  products  are  also  of  very 
large  amount,  and  constantly  increasing.    Aside  from  these 
she   produces  largely  of  the  cereals  and  of  the  princip.al 
root-crops,  sells  much  butter  and  milk,  and  cuts  more  hay 
than  she  needs  for  her  own  consumption.     The  value  of 
her  orchard  products,  as  stated  by  the  census  of  1870,  was 
$1,295,282:  of    market-garden    products,   $2,978,250;    of 
animals  slaughtered  and  sold  for   slaughter,  $6,982,162. 
The  viilue  of  her  live-stock  w.as  estimated  at  $21,443,463. 
This    included   79,708  horses.  8863  mules,  133,331    milch 
cows,  3830  working  oxen  and  60,327  other  cattle,  120,007 
sheep,  142,563  swine.     The  amount  of  butter  produced  was 
8,266,023  pounds;  of  cheese,  38,229  pounds;  of  milk  sold, 
5,373,323  gallons;  the  amount  of  hay  cut  was  521,975  tons. 
The  same  year  the  wheat  crop  was  reported  as  2,301,433 
bushels  ;  rye,  566,775  bushels  ;  Indian  corn,  .8,745,384  bush- 
els; oats,  4,009,830  bushels;  buckwheat,  353,983  bushels; 
common     potatoes,    4,705,439    bushels;    sweet    potatoes, 
1,550,784  bushels  ;  wool,  336,609  pounds.    Of  some  of  these 
crops  and  products  we  have  later  sliUistics  in  the  estimates 
of  the  Agricultural  Department.     According  to  these,  the 
crop  of  Indian  corn  in  1874  was  9.397.IH10  bushels,  worth 
$7,705,510;  of  wheat,  1,986,000  bushels,  worth  $2,681,800; 
of  rye,  480,000  bushels,  worth  $441,600  :  of  oats,  3,284,000 
bushels,  worth  $1,970,400;  of  barley,  7300  bushels,  worth 
$8760;  of  buckwheat.  267,000  bushels,  worth  $234,960;  of 
potatoes  (Irish),  2,919,000  bushels,  worth  $2,276,820;  of 
hay,  520,300  tons,  worth  $8,439,266.     The  cranberry  crop 
of  the  same  year  was  stated  at  about  1 23.000  bushels,'worth 
at  the  nearest  market  $35.8,000.     Of  the  fruit  crop  we  find 
no  satisfactory  estimates.     The  live-stock   report  of  the 
department  for  Jan.,   1875,   gives    115.700  horses,   worth 
$13,778,713;     15,000    mules,    worth    $2,024,550;     117,900 
milch   cows,  worth  $7,025,250  ;    839,000  oxen   and   other 
cattle,  worth  $3,053,121:  127,100  sheep,  worth  $667,275; 
161.600    swine,  worth    $2,045,978.   making   an    aggregate 
viUuc  of  live-stock  of  about  $28,500,000. 

Mfunt/nrturcti. — In  the  census  of  1870,  Ne^v.Tcrsey  ranks 
seventh  in  the  list  of  manufacturing  States,  having  6636 
manufacturing  establishments,  employing  75,552  hands 
(58,1  15  men,  1 1,198  women,  and  62:'.9  children).  The  cap- 
itiil  invested  in  manufactures  was  estiuuiled  at  $79,606,719, 
the    wages  paid    annually    at   ,$32,618,109,  the    raw    ma- 
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sua 


toriiil  11H131I  ut  $I0;{, 116, 21.0,  un<l  tlio  nnnual  prmluct  ut 
$M»'J,l.';i7,7;ili.  'I'hiH  WUM  III)  ikIvuiiim*  nf'iib'tiit  I-'l  IiiT  I'frit. 
un  (lio  rojmrt  of  iHliU.iiml  tli«  in(:r<-'iii*o  i*iiii-i'  IH70  tiitM  bueii 
Hlill  iiioro  rapid,  'J'lio  iteiiin  of  i^ilk  iiiiiiiiirurtiirc,  kIuhk, 
inaoliiiiDi'v.  louiiiiKittVH  itiiil  Ktiilioimry  un;;ilii'H,  Ifiilliur  and 
|)r(>|iiii'iLl.iiiiiH  of  liMLtlicr,  India  riililior  i^innln,  mid  iron 
ill  all  liiniiM,  uti:.  vU:.  iiavn  ;^n;atly  ilirrcanuil  wilicii  IH71J. 
'I'Ih)  annual  |ir(Mii)i<t  at  lliu  iii'dHnnt.  tiiiiu  iiiiihI  now  male 
.  .^v......,l  i'fiiii  nnn  itnn        'I'l,,.  I'..l1..ivi>,,>  u,.. 


riiilly  «\oo«d  .liailll, (11)11, 011(1.  Tlio  I'ulliitvinK  "'■"•  'I'"  lar^jcKt 
InanidiuH  of  iiiaiiiita(!tiii'o  in  tiiu  Statu  in  lM7t>;  inolaH^uH 
mid  rtii^^iir,  roliiiirrl,  .*$  1  l,l'.l'.i.7  l»  ;  liuiirinf; mill  ]iri)diH-tH, 
.il|0,.'t.'»7,(l70  ;  iri)n  and  iron  iiianut'iirtiirc.'^,  i^l  I{,(11 1,27 1  ; 
inaidiiiiury  of  all  kimlH,  $s.H l.s. I2."i ;  luatluT,  tjiiini'd,  ciir- 
riud,  niorocGo,  and  unainullerl,  ."^'.f,;!!)?,!'  IH  ;  liatn  and  ca|iH, 
$.'i,ll"7.270;  priiitinj;  follon  and  wii.dli'n  xooiIk,  $.\(lll.'i,a«7  ; 
HilU  i^oods  anil  yiiwiiij;  f*illi  aii'l  twiMt.  :SI,.>27,<Ki  1  (in  thuyear 
eiidin;;  Dun.  ;tl,  I.S7I,  tin'  nilk  niiiniifai-tilrcH  wuro  "rtirially 
ropi.rled  at;?(i,(l'.l7.0ll2) ;  IjIcacdiinK  and  dyoinK,  i*l..sHll,(i»5  ; 
cotton  ;;uody,  thread,  and  yarn,  .St.dll.'ij^^H ;  trunks,  valiHCH, 
and  satidiols,  $:i,71):),(HMP ;"  elolliinn,  #:),:i  I(i,l2:> ;  jowolry, 
$:(.:! 1. 1, (17y  ;  kI'ii.^.  window,  and  liidlow  ware,  $2,.S(l;i.726 ; 
bootH  and  allocs,  .'?2, .Slid. .'122  ;  liiiiiors,  limit  and  ilixtillcd, 
$.i,ll7l,21,S;  carriages  and  wa;^on».  $2,2SI,(ii:! ;  India-rub- 
ber and  elastic  goods,  $2,22i,H;t!) ;  sash,  doors,  and  blinds, 
$2,I(!II,7'J5  :  woollen  anil  worsted  goods,  l»2,  II, 'i,.SO.') ;  lum- 
ber, plaucd  and  sawed,  .^;t.(HI7.S'.il  ;  paper  of  all  kinds, 
$l,.Sl!2,;i2l  ;  saddlery  inid  liarncss,  $1,7:12,:1II.''j  :  lirii-k, 
lfl,IW:),.'):lll;  tin,  I'lip'per,  and  shertiron  ware,  .•?l.(in7,()20 ; 
soap  and  can  lies,  .sl,(i(l(;,2."M  ;  steel,  east,  and  springs, 
$1,847,887  J  hardware  and  saddlery  hardware,  $2,182, .'t^j; 


bread  and  other  bakery  proiluctn,  ?1 ,377,33(5:  paints,  lead, 
and  /.inu,  $1 ,2li:l,ll!<2  ;   stone  and  earthen  ware,  $I,1iii),'.ih.-,. 

Jt'iifiniifU. — 'I'liero   were   in   the  .Slat<i,  in    IM7.',,  .',()    rail 
roads,  of  which   seven  were  iiniler  lease  to  the   l*enni>\l 
viinia  Uailroad  t'o,,  or  rather  to  the  united  milroad  ('niii 
panics  of  .New  .ler^-ey.     'I'hese  railromls  had  in  .Inn.,  |m7,',. 
an  aggregate  leng.thof  2^1  1.  Id  miles,  and  tlieco»tof  road 
and   ei|iiipnient   was   $l.'»(I,;t2l,l*tH.     There  were  also  tiv.- 
liorHc-eiir  railroad  companies,  the  cost  of  whose  railroads, 
e(|iiipiiient,  etc.  was  about  :$l..'j.'>(),(HIU.     There  arc  two  iiii 
portiiiit  raiials  in  the  .^tiite,  tin.'  .Morris  Canal  and  (he  Itari 
tan  Canal.      The  hitter  is  leased  by  the  united  railroad  and 
raiiiil  funipanies  of  .S'ew  .lersey.   Its  length  i"  (Ki  niiles.   The 
Morris  <,'anal  Cu.  bus  also  banking  powers.    Its  length  is  |(il 
miles,  and  itM  cost  was  $:',.|:12,'I7 1.    It  pnyK  large  dividends. 

/'I'liom-cs. — The  llnanees  of  (he  .^(iite  are  in  u  %*ery  satis- 
factory condition.  The  receipts  to  the  cloi-e  of  the  (iseiil 
year  IH7i  were  ?'l, ,0;iH, 12(1. 'J7,  and  the  disbursements  for 
the  same  year  $^{.2(lij, 2(5(1. 1(5,  leaving  a  balance  to  the  credit 
of  the  treasury  of  $272.8(10.81,  The  State  debt  was  about 
$2,.'idd,IIMd,  towards  which  (here  were  $l,:idn.ndil  in  the 
sinking  fund  :  and  the  .'^(ale  Inld,  be>idcs,  nearly  iji  I, (1(1(1, (Kid 
in  railroad  stocks  and  bonds,  which,  however,  it  was  in 
contemplation  to  expend  upon  her  new  State  insane  hos- 
pital. Iler  assesscil  valuation  in  187-1  was  $(5ll(,d.07,'(d.'t  ; 
and  as  niuidi  property  was  omitted,  and  the  valuation  was 
on  a  basis  not  cvceciling  (Id  per  cent,  of  actual  value,  her 
true  valuation  at  the  close  of  1876  was  probably  nearly 
$l,2dll,ddd,(IUd.  The  true  valuation,  according  to 'the  cen- 
HUH  of  1871),  WBB  at  that  time  $'J.|V,U7(5,UCI. 


Population. 


ITM 
I.SI10 
1810 
1S2I) 
18;l0 
IS-IO 
ISjU 

lsi;ii 

IK7II* 


ToUil 
pop. 


Free 

oolorud. 


I84.i;t9  gj.i.ss    m.9r<\  11,9,9.14 

211,119  1IIS,S99    103,0.10  I94,:ii5 

24:),."ii;2  12.'i,.sll]  119,744  22Ci,8(i8 

■i77,.'i7.1  110,11971  137,47s  ■.'.17.109 

320,s-j:i  l|-,:i,iiS9;  l.''i7,734  300,.!illi 

37:i.."iori  lss.i:iM,  i8i"i,l(;s  :i.-d,.'iss 

IS9,.'):..'.  •.■4."i,:)  ir.  2ll,'2U9  li.,"i,:io;i 

i;7-l,(i:i.".  :i:r>,(i:,i   :i:ii;,9si  i;ii;,i;99 

9l«i,09(;  449.072   4 "Si. 124  S7.1.III7 


11,423 

12,422 

10,851 

7,6.'>7 

2,254 

674 

236 

IS 


ForolgD. 


429,176  .09.948 
.540,24.5  122.790 
717,1.531 18.'«,943 


Ueo- 
•It,. 


22.12 
a5.3« 
29.51 
ai.3(< 
»8..5« 
44.87 
68.84 
80.77 
108.91 


Ratio 

ft  ID- 

ercuo. 


I.O.IO 
1.5.86 
13.04 
1.5.58 
16.36 
31.14 
37.27 
34.83 


Kilt- 
«niay. 


11,076 
12,69.5 
18,66.5 
23,081 


or 

■elioat 


113,602 
128,292 
16.5,881 
24,0.56 


Of       lOrroUsi 


niilliary 

IS-li, 


97,866 
138,162 


ace.  ]( 

and 
upward!, 
malea. 


&l,«87    262,8621     180,»»7 


123,4.59 
17l,7.!2 
2.31,862 


87,I«.5J; 
132.121;? 
194.109 


t'otimifrrt'. — Now  Jersey  has  si.\-  ciistonia  districts,  viz. 
Brid;,'eton,  liurlington,  (treat  Kgg  Harbor,  Little  Egg  Har- 
bor, Newark,  und  Perth  .\niboy,  and  the  two  largest  im- 
]iorting  and  e.\porting  districts  in  the  U.  S.,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  are  at  her  doors,  antl  inan.v  of  their  ocean 
stemners  lie  ut  her  wharves  and  piers.  These  groat  ports 
overshadow  her  customs  districts,  mid  her  imports  through 
her  own  jiorts  in  the  year  ending  .Iiine  ."10,  1S74.  were  but 
.$77,811,  mill  her  exports,  of  domestic  goods  and  produce 
only,  $87,(i.'J2.  Tiie  greater  part  of  iier  ai'tual  imports  and 
o.\ports  were  received  and  sliijijied  either  at  New  York  or 
Philadelphia.  The  navigation  statistics  of  the  ,<tato  were : 
Foreign  vessels  entered  and  cleared  til:  tonna.gc  9707; 
crews  401:  entoreil  and  cleared,  American  vessels,  35; 
tonnage  fiOl.'J:  crews  221  :  total  entered  and  cleared  for- 
eign and  .Vinerican  vessels  90;  tonnage  15,750:  crews 
1122.  The  total  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  tonnage 
of  the  U.  S.  belonging  in  New  .lerse.v  customs  districts 
.lune  30,  1874,  was  1196  vessels,  measuring  102,100.28  tons. 
The  steam  tonnage  of  the  State  was  90  vessels,  aggregat- 
ing 17,518.(19  tons.  The  number  of  vessels  built  during  the 
year  was  75,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  8301.78, 

//((;(/.'«. — There  were  on  the  1st  of  .Jan..  1875.  (12  national 
banks  in  operation,  having  an  aggregate  capital,  paid  in, 
of  $13,908,350:  bonds  on  deposit,  $12,552,(550;  circulation 
outstanding,  $11,092,810.  There  were  also  12  banks  and 
trust  companies  organized  under  State  laws,  having  aggre- 
gate as.sets  of  $5,203,951.74.  and  40  .savings  banks,  with 
aggregate  assets  of  $3  1,24(1,942.85. 

liinHi-aiice. — In  1874  there  wore  29  fire  and  marine  in- 
surance companies  in  tho  State,  of  which  10  were  mu- 
tual companies.  Tlio  otliers  hud  an  aggregate  caiiital  of 
$2,550,715  and  assets  amounting  to  about  $7,375,000.  There 
were  at  the  same  time  two  mutiuil  life  insurance  companies, 
one  founded  in  1845,  the  two  having  aggregate  tissets  of 
$27,842,565. 

Kdufittitm. — From  the  report  of  the  State  su]>crintendent 
of  schools  presented  to  the  legislature  in  .Ian..  1S75.  wo 
gather  tho  loUowing  items;  Number  of  children  of  school 

♦The  returns  of  the  State  census  of  1,S7.5,  not  yet  quite  com- 
plete, indicate  that  the  population  of  the  State  in  1875  was,  as 
csliinal.'.l  by  Prof.  Cook,  l,O15,:i70. 

t  111  1870  there  were  15  Chinese  and  .Tapancse  and  16  Indians 
in  I  lie  State. 

J  5  to  IS  years.  {  Whites  only. 


ago  in  the  State  (between  5  and  18  years),  208,000:  total 
enrollment  in  the  public  schools,  186.392:  average  attend- 
ance, 96,224 ;  accommodation  for  scholars  in  the  public 
schools,  155,152:  number  attending  private  schools.  36.507: 
number  attending  no  schools,  71,895  :  number  of  township- 
anil  cities.  258  :  number  of  school  districts.  1369:  number 
of  school  buildings.  1493:  number  of  .school  departments. 
2835;  number  of  sectarian  private  schools,  101  :  of  unsec 
tarian,  253  :  value  of  school  property,  $6,000,732;  amount 
raised  during  the  year  for  school  piirjioscs,  $2,^104.398.1;:. 
all  e.vccpt  $:U,573.4I  by  ta.vatiun :  number  of  teachers. 
3216  (9I1U  males,  2256  females) ;  average  monthly  salary  of 
male  teachers,  .$65.77 :  of  female  teachers,  $38.  The  teacher.-' 
certificates  arc  of  three  grades.  There  were  1754  grantcti 
during  the  year,  of  which  96  were  granted  of  the  first  grade. 
1(16  of  the  second  grade,  and  1492  of  the  third  grade:  655 
wore  given  to  male  teachers  and  1099  to  female  teachers. 
Teachers'  institutes  were  held  in  18  of  the  21  counties,  and 
were  well  attended.  Most  of  the  cities  have  a  separate  city 
organization  of  their  schools,  with  a  city  superintendent, 
who  is,  however,  to  some  extent  under  the  control  of  the 
State  sujicrintendent.  There  are  county  superiiiten<lents 
in  each  county.  The  State  Normal  School  is  at  Trenton  :  it 
has  connected  with  it  a  model  school,  a  graded  school  of 
groat  excellence  and  having  a  department  for  training 
pupils  to  enter  the  normal  school,  and.  at  licvcrly.  the  Far- 
niiiii  Preparatory  School,  which  trains  pupils  either  for  the 
normal  school  or  for  business  ]>urposes.  The  attendance 
in  the  normal  school  in  1874  was  269.  of  whom  35  were 
males  and  234  females:  it  has  12  teachers.  The  model 
school  had  IS  teachers  and  443  pupils.  175  boys  and  26S 
girls.  The  F'arnum  Preparatory  School  had  6  teachers  and 
161  pupils.  The  Normal  School  and  the  two  subordinate 
schools  were  prosperous  and  well  managed,  and  exerted  a 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  progress  of  education  in  the 
State. 

Hif/her  Kducniinn. — There  are  in  the  State  4  colleges.  4 
collegiate  schools  for  the  instruction  of  w.imen.  3  scicntitic 
schools,  one  of  them  the  State  agricultural  and  scientific 
college,  connected  with  Rutgers,  and  4  theological  schools. 
There  are  besides  these  a  number  of  collegiate  schools  of 
high  grade  for  the  instruction  of  boys  or  of  both  .'exes.  The 
following  tabic  gives  the  name,  location,  date  of  organiza- 
tion, value  of  buildings,  income  from  all  sources,  etc.  of 
these  several  institutions  for  1874: 
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Hiyker  Edncation, 


Name  oT  institution. 


Preparaion/  Schools  of  the  Highest  Grade  : 
Peddie  Institute 

Stevens  Hich  School 

I     Rutfrers  College  Granuiiar  School 

I     Prini-etfin  Preparatory  School 

I  Gif/et/e.t  for  Wom*^  : 

Uonlentown  Female  College 

Ivy  Hall 

Soiitli  .Tersev  Inst,  (for  both  sexes) 

St.  Mary's  Hall 

Pennington    Seminary    and    Female 

Collegiate  Institute 

CoUegpa  : 

Burlington  College 

Rutgers  College 

College  of  New  Jersey 

Seton  Hall  College 

Schools  of  Science :  i 

John  C.  Green  School  of  Science 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

Scientific  School  of  Rutgers  College 
(State  Agric.  and  Scientific  College). 
Schools  of  Theolofjy : 

Drew  Theological  Seminary  (Meth.)... 

German  Theological  School  of  Newark 
Presbytery 

Theological  Seininary  of  RefomiL-d 
Church  in  America 

Theological  Seminary  (Presb.  Church) 


Hightstown 

Hnhnken 

New  Brunswick.. 
Princeton 


Bordentown.. 

Bridgeton 

Bridgeton 

Burlington.... 

Pennington .. 


Burlington 

New  Brunswick- 
Princeton  

South  Orange 


Princeton  . 
Hoboken..., 


Date 

or   t 

gtiDiza- 
tion. 


New  Brunswick.. 

Madison 

Bloomfield 


New  Brunswick.. 
Princeton 


1S64 
1870 
1770 
1873 

18.51 
1861 
1870 
1837 

1840 

1846 
1770 
1746 
1856 

1873 
1871 

1SC4 

1867 

1869 

1784 
1812 


No.  of 

prolessors 


6 
10 
4 


No.  of 
students. 


7 

13 
19 
32 

14 

10 


8.T 
32 
140 
40 

104 
60 
100 
199 

181 

C.5 
178 
438 
105 

45 
139 

62 

118 

23 

38 
116 


$150,000 


35,000 
33,000 

30,000 
20.000 


100,000 


400,000 
500,000 


140,000 
600,000 


300,000 
30,000 


Endow- 
ment. 


Large. 


¥1,200 

405,150 
785,000 


200,000 
500,000 

116,000 

250,000 

20,000 


300,000'  220,000 
200,000  450,000 


Income 
from 

endow- 
ment. 


Income 

from 

all 

sources. 


$19,000 
4,636 


14,000 


15,000 
$15,347       20,286 
48,000       60,200 


7,000 
40,000 

6,960 

17,500 

700 

12,500 
29,000 


8.367 
44,175 


Tolnmes 
in 

librttry. 


1,000 
1,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 
9,300 
44,000 
8,000 

5,000 
8,800 
15,000 


20,000 
26,000 


Special  Instrucliijii. — The  deaf  mutes  of  the  State  of  suit- 
able age  are  instructed  and  educated  at  the  New  York  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  at  the  Buffalo  Insti- 
tution, at  an  expense,  in  1S74,  of  S16,2S3.21  ;  the  blind  are 
educated  in  about  equal  numbers  at  the  New  York  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  and  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  at 
Philadelphia,  at  an  expense,  in  1874,  of  $14,200.11 :  and 
the  feeble-minded  and  idiotic  children  are  provided  for  in 
the  Pennsylvania  training-school  at  Media,  Pa.,  at  an  ex- 
pense, in  1874,  of  87,393.77.  The  question  of  organizing 
State  institutions  for  these  classes  has  been  agitated,  but 
at  present  the  existing  arrangements  are  regarded  as  satis- 
factory. There  is  a  well-managed  home  for  soldiers'  chil- 
dren at  Trenton,  with  a  branch  for  orphans  of  colored  sol- 
diers at  Bridgewater,  which  in  1874  had  4  teachers  and  1.^3 
children.  The  expense  for  the  year  was  830,544.23,  of 
which  $29,462.50  was  received  from  the  State.  There  are 
several  orphan  asylums  in  the  State,  but  none  of  them 
under  State  patronage  or  control.     The  Industrial  School 

Chur 


for  Girls  at  Trenton  is  a  State  institution.  In  1S74  it  had 
4  teachers  and  managers.  19  girls,  and  since  its  organization 
in  1872  had  had  40  under  its  care.  It  hps  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  reforming  thepe  girls.  It  has  a  farm  property 
valued,  with  its  buildings  and  furniture,  at  $42,652,  and 
its  current  expenses  in  1874  were  $7759,  which  was  paid  by 
the  State.  The  New  Jersey  State  Reform  School  for  Juve- 
nile Delinquents,  situated  near  Janiesburg  in  Jliddlesex 
CO.,  was  established  in  1SG5.  It  has  a  farm  of  490  acres 
and  suitable  buildings.  It  had  had  up  to  Oct.  31, 1874,  534 
boys  committed,  of  whom  350  had  gone  out.  leaving  184  in 
the  school.  It  has  3  teachers  besides  the  sujterintendent, 
and  instruction  is  also  given  in  trades  to  enable  the  boys 
to  earn  an  honest  livelihood.  Its  expenses  in  1874  were 
$33,873,  of  which,  however,  over  $2000  was  for  arrearages 
of  previous  year ;  $25,000  was  appropriated  by  the  State, 
and  the  remaining  expenditure  was  made  up  by  the  re- 
cei])ts  for  work,  farm  products,  money  received  from  parents 
and  guardians,  and  miscellaneous  sources. 

'ches. 


DeuomlDSlions. 


All  denominations 

Baptists 

Freewill  Baptists 

Christians 

Congregationaiist^ 

Episcopalians 

Friends 

Jews 

Lutherans 

Metliodists 

Moravians..; 

New  Jerusalem  Church 

Preshyteriaus* 

Reformed  Ch.in  .America (late  Dutch).. 
Reformed  Ch.  in  the  U.  S.  (late  German) 

Roman  Catholics 

Spiritualists , 

Unitarians 

Universalists 

Union 
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Charitable  Institution'}. — The  New  Jersey  State  Lunatic 
Asylum,  at  Trenton,  is  an  excellent  institution,  but  is 
greatly  ovcrcrowtle'l.  In  I.S74  it  luul  unili-r  trontmcnt  S40 
persons  (-101  men  iiml  I^JU  women),  nnd  at  tlic  clo.^e  of  the 
year  Ctiyh  remained  (.'II 2  men  ami  '.iUi  women) ;  .')'J  harl  been 
disehargcd  as  recovered,  85  as  improved.  It  as  unimfirovcd, 
1  cseapcil.  1  proved  not  to  be  insniic,  and  .'!2  lUed.  making 
in  all  is.").  Of  the  inmates,  21  were  Statu  patients,  r)2H 
county  putientH,  and  I0(>  private  or  pay  ]>:itients.  The 
crowded  state  of  the  asylum  had  ncecssitated  the  refupal 
to  admit  many  more  recent  eases,  an<l  many  were  obliged 
to  find  u  phice  in  county,  city,  ur  private  hospitals  for  the 
insane.     The  expenses  for  the  year  were  $1 8.'), 1 75. flfi,  of 

*Tlioro  was  also  in  1870  n  Preshytcrinn  clnirch  not  mnncctrd 
Willi  llir  (Jcneral  Assifinhly  (i)rnhiiMy  As«<Mi;irc  nr  Kcfnrrni'd), 
with  uue  cliuruh  cdltice,  COU  siLiingH,  and  &700U  uf  church  prop- 
erty. 


which  $34,112  was   paid   by  the  State,  $116,973  by  the 

counties,  and  the  balance  from  pay  patients  antl  incident- 
als. The  overerowdini;  of  the  asylum  at  Trenton  led  to 
the  aj)]>nintment  by  the  State  in  IS7I  of  a  cuniinission  to 
select  a  site  and  build  a  new  hosjiital  for  the  insane.  Tliey 
fixed  upon  Morristown  as  the  site,  and  have  erected  and 
partially  eom])leteiI  an  immense  hnspitiil.  wliirh,  when  fin- 
ished, will  be  ample  fur  the  ni-i-ils  uf  the  Stiite  for  some 
years  to  <Mnne.  This,  thouj^h  iM-nnoinirally  manageil.  will 
be  a  very  costly  building  for  the  State,  the  bills  already 
paid  exceedinj;  $1,000.0(10.  There  is  a  lioine  for  disabled 
soldiers  at  Newark,  which  had  '.^7\  inmates  Nov.  I,  1874, 
and  had  cared  for  nearly  1000  mure  during  the  year.  Its 
expenses  were  $47,307.1)5. 

Penal  limtitittionH. — The  New  .Tcrsey  State  prison,  at 
Trenton,  is  a  well-manaKcd  institntion  so  fnr  as  iti*  finances 
are  concerned,  and  its  discipline  is  good,  but  if  it  is  con- 
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cedod  tlint  tlio  Htnto  priHon  nhuul'l  bo  reformatory  nn  well 
(iH  jKMiiiI  in  itn  chiimcttT,  it  in  to  hu  Umrvd  thtit  itH  runk 
would  Iji!  MriiiM^wliiit  low.  'Oioru  wuro  in  tliv  ]>riHfin  from 
Oct.  :il,  |H7:t.  lo  Nov.  1.  IH71,  I02.'i  jiriMoniTM.  During  the 
yciir  ;t71!  Iiinl  hern  di-cliiirj^iMl  or  rlit;il,  UiiiviM^  In  tln'  |)ri"on 
Ort.  .'II,  IK71,'i.'»;t  init-oiiiTH,  Tlu'  ditily  iiveriij;i!  wim  (il.S. 
Tlnu'nlinMtxiicnditiirc  for  thcStiiti!  prison  fortlicyunr  <md- 
inj;  Nov.  1,  |S7I,  for  nil  parpoMi^M.  wuh  *Ul2.i;i(Kfi;i ;  of  Hum 
ni'iirly  our  liiilf  wii«  frir  pcnmiiifnt  improviiincntt*,  hIioik*, 
I'liniiiiin'.  ell-.  'I'lio  convirl-*'  liihor  rnili/.cd  $101  ,H|:i.7|, 
hhirc  llian  Hiillii-ii'iiL  to  lU-fniy  nil  expen.'^crt  of  NubHiftrnco 
iind  HiiIiuiitH,  rind.  diMliictinK  tliu  HiibHiHtuni'O  und  inuidunt- 
iiU  only,  louvinK  »  m^t  protit.  <d'  $1.'),U:M.1KJ.  The  proviM- 
iiinn  fur  tlio  riM>riil  iiistriirtinii  of  tlio  priHonorH,  fur  thoir 
liimllh  luid  IrrntiiH'iit  wlii-n  ni-'iinr,  und  for  tlic  eonifort 
iind  wtill'iiid  of  tliL-  warden  or  koepur  and  hJH  nunicroiiH 
di'puticf*,  iiro  by  no  nmiinM  net  good  as  thoy  nhould  bo. 
Tlicrc  iH  no  (diiipel,  mi  u'io(nuLt(;j>rovinion  for  intcdloi-tuiil 
or  moral  iiislnirtiMii.  mill  no  Hiimi'ient  lioHpital.  Soino  of 
(ho  (.'ounty  jaiN  nrid  pcnitf ntiarion  aro  well  manured; 
othorH  aro  in  mlnploniblu  I'ondition. 

NctcHfutpri-M. —  In  1X71),  Xuw  Jersey  had  122  newspapers 
of  all  kind-*,  having  an  aggregate  circnlation  of  205,500 
and  a  total  issue  of  lS,r)2r>.7  10  copies  annually.  Of  thcHO, 
211  worn  dailie?*.  with  a  circulation  of  .'tSJKtO  ;  1)5  weeklies, 
with  120,(170  circulation;  7  montiilios,  with  10,800  cir- 
culation. Two  years  later  tliere  wore  21  dailies,  1  ficmi- 
weekly,  US  weeklies,  1  bi-weekly,  1  pcmi-monthly,  and  10 
niontlilies.  making  KJH  in  all.  There  haH  since  boon  a 
eoiisiderable  increase,  mainly  in  tho  weekly  and  month- 
ly periodiealn,  tho  dailies  having  remained  nearly  sta- 
tionary. 

Cmmtitntinii,  CoHitu,  Reprcscntativca  in  Conr/resSf  etc. — 
The  constitution  under  which  New  Jersey  is  governed  was 
adoptcrl  by  tlie  people  of  the  State  in  Aug.,  1841,  but  was 
materially  amended,  and  ratified  as  amended  in  Sept.,  1875. 
It  provides,  in  regard  t)  sulTrago,  that  every  male  citizen 
of  tlie  ir,  S.  of  tho  age  of  21  year.s,  a  resident  of  the  State 
for  one  year  and  of  the  county  for  five  months  next  pre- 
ceding the  election,  sliall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  officerH  to 
bo  elected  by  tho  people,  except  persons  in  the  military, 
naval,  or  marine  service  of  the  V.  S.  who  claim  their  resi- 
dence only  by  reason  of  that  service,  and  except  also  pau- 
per idiots,  insane  persons,  or  persons  convicted  of  felonious 
crimes;  and  if  tho  legislature  so  direct,  persons  convicted 
of  bribery  shall  forfeit  tho  right  of  sufTrage.  Ko  elector 
in  tlie  actual  luilitaiy  or  naval  service  of  tho  T^  S.  or  of 
thu  State  shall  be  ilejivivcd  nf  his  vote  by  reason  of  absence 
on  such  service.  Tho  legislative  power  is  vestccl  in  a  sen- 
ate and  genera!  assembly.  Tho  senators  aro  elected,  ono 
frnin  each  county,  tor  ^hree  years,  and  must  be  thirty  years 
of  age  or  over,  and  citizens  of  tlio  State  for  four  years  and 
of  the  county  for  one  year  next  before  their  election.  The 
present  number  of  senators  is  21.  The  whole  number  of 
members  of  the  general  assombiy  shall  never  exceed  C(t. 
Kach  county  shall  always  be  entitled  to  at  least  one  mem- 
ber, an<.l  tho  members  shall  be  elected  annually  according 
to  an  apportionment  made  by  the  legislature  at  its  first 
session  after  each  V.  S.  census.  The  executive  power  is 
vested  in  tho  governor,  who  is  elected  by  the  people  for 
throe  years,  or,  ir.  default  of  an  election  by  the  peojde,  by 
the  two  houses  of  the  legislature  in  joint  convention.  lie 
must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  for  twenty  years  a 
citizen  of  tho  U.  S..  and  fur  seven  years  a  resident  of  New 
Jersey,  unless  ho  shall  have  boon  absent  during  that  time 
on  public  business  of  the  U.  S.  or  the  State.  There  is  no 
lieutenant-governor.  Tho  State  treasurer  and  comptroller 
are  elected  by  tho  legislature  in  joint  convention,  and  hohl 
otBce  for  three  years.  Tho  attorney-general,  secretary  of 
state,  superintendent  of  schoitis,  prosecuting  officers,  and 
clerk  of  tho  supreme  court  are  appointed  by  tho  governor, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

Jmlicittrif. — In  the  judicial  system  of  Xew  Jersey  tho 
administration  of  law  and  equity  is  in  distinct  tribunals. 
The  court  of  chancery  is  still  in  existence.  an<l  is  presided 
over  by  a  chancellor.  Tho  practice  in  all  tho  higher  courts 
is  based  upon  tho  English  common  law,  although  it  has 
been  luitdilied  considerably  by  statute  to  make  it  less  tech- 
nical an  1  moro  practical.  Tlie  judges  are  not  elected,  but 
are  appointed  by  tho  governor,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  senate.  Tho  chief  courts  besides  tho  court  of 
chancery  are  tho  court  of  errors  and  appeals  in  tho  last 
resort,  in  all  causes  :  this  consists  of  the  chancellor,  the 
justices  of  tho  supreme  court,  nnd  six  judges,  all  ap- 
pointed for  six  years;  tho  prerogative  court. of  which  the 
chancellor  is  jutlgc;  tho  supremo  court,  which  has  a  chief- 
justioo  and  four  associate  justices,  and  its  circuits  :  and  in 
tho  counties  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  common  picas. 
consisting  of  not  more  than  five  judges,  orphans'  court, 
and  court  of  general  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace.  There 
may  be  from  two  to  five  justices  of  tho  peace  appointed  in 


cftch  townMhin  or  cUy  ward,  acconllnjc  Ui  tho  population 
of  Hitld  towii<>hip  or  ward.  Tho  pardoning  power  m  lodged 
in  a  court  of  iiardonH,  eonxirtting  of  the  grivernor,  theehun- 
etdlor,  uiid  fix  of  tho  Judge-t  of  (he  court  of  errorw  tind 
appeuiN,  the  governor**  voli*  being  neeofF-ary  to  u  pardon, 
l.iiw  in  thin  Stale  In  firmly  and  faithfully  adinini^tenMl, 
and  the  wrongdoer  when  convicted  htiN  Utile  chance  of 
eeejiiM)  from  tho  juftt  reward  of  IiIn  deedi*. 

Tlioro  aro  21  countloM,  whoiio  RiatiHticR  aro  as  foUowa: 
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I'riuripiil  Tnwnn. — Trcnt<in,  the  onititui,  hn<l  in  1-S70  a 
po|iuluti<in  of  2.',N71.  The  Ittrgei't  eilieii  lire  Newark,  \<i>\i- 
uhition  in  1,S7II,  lOi.OSU,-  Jerney  t'ilv,  Wl.bUi  ;  I'ttt- 
erfon,  VtW.tu'i.  Elizaheth.  lluhoken,  nnfl  Camden  ha<l  each 
between  20,000  und  .'iO,OflO  inhaliitanlf  ;  New  ISrun^wiek 
between  l.l.OOO  nnd  20,000;  Oriinge  about  10,000:  Mill- 
villo,  Knhwuy,  IJridjjeton,  ancl  HiirIin(;ton  between  Onou 
nnd  10,000  each;  I'lainfield,  I'nion,  Snlcui,  nnd  Harrison 
i)etween  4000  and  6000  each;  (lloucefter  anil  Lambcrlv  ille 
between  .'iOOO  and  4000  each,  and  Princeton,  Kcyport,  New- 
ton, Somcrrillc,  and  Kcd  Bank  between  20U0  and  3000 
each, 

llislor;/. — Tho  historians  nro  not  agreed  concerning  the 
early  settlements  in  the  territory  now  <jecui)ied  by  New 
JcrHcy,  but  it  iw  probable  that  comewhcre  between  1C>I4 
and  1020  a  few  iJutch  traders  established  ihcmselvcs  in 
IJergon,  The  whole  region  was  claimed  by  the  New  Neth- 
erlands colonists,  and  in  102:!  n  fort  was  establisheil  four 
miles  below  l>hilailel|>hia,  on  the  llelaware.  The  region 
along  tho  llelaware  was  granted  in  10:J4  to  i^ir  Edmund 
I'loyden,  who  called  it  New  Albion,  and  attempted  to  plant 
nn  English  cidony  there  about  lOaS.  The  same  year  tho 
llelaware  River  was  visited  by  a  party  of  .Swedes  and 
Finns,  who  purtdiased  land  freun  the  Indians  and  planted 
a  colony,  to  which  they  afterwards  made  considerable  ac- 
cessions, calling  it  New  tSweden.  They  drove  away  the 
English  settlers,  and  in  1655  a  Dutch  force,  headed  by 
Petrus  Stuyvesant,  governor  of  the  New  Netherlands,  at- 
tacked and  conquered  the  .Swedish  colony,  which  thence- 
forth rendered  its  allegiance  to  the  Dutch.  In  1004  the 
Dutch  were  conquered  by  an  English  force  sent  by  Charles 
II.,  who  had  gronted  the  entire  region  between  the  Dela- 
ware and  Connecticut  rivers  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
York,  ."^ome  .\ew  England  colonists  the  same  year  ob- 
tained a  grant  from  Col.  Itichard  Nicolls.  the  duke's  gov- 
ernor, and  settled  at  Elizabethtown.  In  this  or  the  follow- 
ing year  the  duke  of  York  conveyed  the  present  territory 
of  New  Jersey  to  I.ord  Derkelcy  and  .-^ir  licorge  Carteret, 
nnd  it  was  called  New  ■lersey.  in  comjilimeni  to  .^ir  ticorgc 
Carteret,  who  had  held  the  Isle  of  Jersey  as  royalist  gov- 
ernor for  Charles  II.  .Sir  (ieorge  sent  out  his  brother, 
Philip  Carteret,  in  1005  to  be  governor,  but  his  adminis- 
tration ]>roved  unpopular;  and  the  Eliiabethtown  colo- 
nists refused  to  pay  rental  to  him.  alleging  their  previous 
purchase  from  Nicolls.  In  1070  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
tho  colony,  and  a  natural  son  of  Sir  (ieorge  was  for  a  short 
time  governor.  Having  obtained  some  promifes  and  con- 
cessions from  his  brother  and  Lord  Berkeley,  Philip  Car- 
teret returned  to  the  colony,  which  he  governed  until  1074, 
when  the  Dutih  recaptured  New  \"ork  and  New  Jersey. 
Their  triumph  was,  however,  but  of  short  duration,  nnd 
the  whole  region  the  same  year  reverted  to  its  English 
owners.  The  same  year  Lord  Berkeley  sold  his  half  to 
two  members  of  tho  Society  of  Friends.  Fcnwick  and  Byl- 
linge,  who  after  a  time  sold  first  a  part,  and  finally  the 
whole,  to  William  Penn  and  his  associates.  The  colonv 
was  now  divided  into  Eastern  and  Western  Jersey  by  a  liii. 
drawn  from  Little  Egg  Harbor  to  n  point  on  the  DcUnvar. 
in  lat,  41°  40'  N.     The  sale  to  Penn  was  effected  in  lOi^;. 


•  Estimated  for  7  coanties  hy  Prof.  Coot. 
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There  had  previously  been  two  or  three  legislative  assem- 
blies of  the  colonists  convened,  one  in  1668  and  another  in 
1675.  The  former  had  parsed  a  very  severe  criminal  code, 
inflicting  the  punishment  of  death  for  many  offences.  New 
.Jersey  did  not  escape  the  comjilications  with  the  tyrant  Sir 
Edmund  Andros  with  which  the  other  colonies  were  visited. 
He  claimed  supreme  jurisdiction,  arrested  the  governor. 
Philip  Carteret,  took  him  to  New  York,  and  imprisoned 
him.  Andros  was  removed  in  1081  and  Carteret  restored. 
In  1682  or  1683  Penn  purchased  for  himself  and  associates 
all  Carteret's  rights  in  East  Jersey,  and  under  a  governor 
of  their  appointment,  one  Robert  Barclay,  the  colony  be- 
came a  refuge  for  the  persecuted  Friends.  In  171)2  the 
difficulties  incident  on  a  divided  ownership  led  the  pro- 
prietors to  relinquish  the  government  to  the  Crown  ;  and 
though  maintaining  a  separate  legislature,  Xew  Jersey  was 
united  with  New  York  under  the  government  of  Lord 
Cornbury.  Its  popuhitiDn  at  this  time  was  20,000.  In 
1708  it  had  increased  to  40,000,  and  the  inhabitants  pe- 
titioned for  .a  distinct  government,  which  was  granted  and 
Lewis  Morris  appointed  governor.  The  colony  had  no 
Indian  troubles,  and  its  growth  was  rapid  until  the  Revo- 
lution, in  which  a  majority  of  its  inhabitants  tonk  an  ac- 
tive part.  The  last  royal  governor  was  William  Franklin, 
a  natural  son  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  a  bitter  Tory ;  he 
became  governor  in  17G.'}.  Active  preparations  were  made 
for  the  coming  conflict  by  the  New  Jersey  patriots ;  they 
were"  represented  in  the  t'ontinental  Congress,  and  on  the 
2d  of  July,  1770,  two  days  before  the  adoption  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  their  provincial  congress  re- 
ported and  adopted  a  constitution  for  an  independent  State, 
which  was  ratified  on  the  18th  of  July  following,  and  under 
which  the  State  was  governed  until  1844,  when  its  present 
constitution  was  adopted.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1776.  Gov. 
Franklin,  who  had  opposed  this  action,  was  deposed  and 
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sent  under  guard  to  Connecticut  as  a  prisoner.  William 
Livingston  was  elected  governor  Aug.  .31,  1776,  and  re- 
elected for  fourteen  years.  During  the  war.  New  Jersey 
suffered  severely  from  the  incursions  of  British  troops  and 
Tories,  and  the  important  battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton, 
Millstone,  Red  Bank,  and  Monmouth  were  fought  within 
the  State.  The  Federal  Constitution  was  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote  Dec.  18,  1787.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
the  State  constitution  of  1776  allowed  universal  suffrage, 
both  male  and  female,  white  and  colored,  and  that  by  sub- 
sequent explanatory  acts  this  was  rendered  more  explicit. 
Women  continued  to  vote  when  they  chose  till  1807.  when, 
scandalous  frauds  having  occurred  from  their  voting,  the 
legislature  suspended  this  provision  of  the  constitution, 
and  it  was  never  again  practised.  The  constitution  of  1S44 
restricts  suffrage  to  white  males  over  twenty-one  years,  and 
this  provision  was  modified  subsequently  to  accord  with 
the  U.  S.  constitutional  amendments.  During  the  late  ci\  il 
war  New  Jersey  furnished  her  quotas  promptly,  and  her 
sons  distinguished  themselves  in  the  field.  Her  growth 
for  the  last  four  decades  has  been  very  rapid  and  her  con- 
dition prosperous. 

Governors  of  the  State. 

William  Livingston 1789-94'Daniel  Haines 1843-44 

William  Patterson 1794-94  Charles  C.  Stralton 1&44-48 

Richard  Howell 1794-1801  Daniel  Haines 1848-51 

Joseph  Bloomfield 1801-12  George  ¥.  Fort 1851-54 

Aaron  Ogden 1812-13  Rodman  M.  Price 1854-57 

William  S.  Pennington. .1813-15  William  A.  Newell ,.1857-60 

Mahlon  Dickerson 1815-17iCharles  8.  Olden 1860-6:i 

Isaac  H.  Williamson 1817-29lJoel  Parker 1863-r.('. 

Peter  D.  Vroom 1829-32 1  Marcus  L.  Ward 1S66-G9 

Samuel  L.  Southard 1832-33  Theodore  F.  Randolph...lS69-72 

Elias  P.Seeley 1833-331  Joel  Parker 1872-7,^) 

Peter  D.  Vroom 1833-36' Joseph  D.  Bedle 1875-78 

Philemon  Dickerson 1836-37, George  B.  JlcClellan 1878-81 

William  Pennington lS37-43[ 

President  and  Vice- President, 


1788 


1820 


George  Washington  P 

Jotin  Adams  V.-P 

John  Jay  V.-P 

George  Waflhiugtoii  P....  } 

John  Adama  V.-P ( 

John  Adams  P ) 

[Thomas  Pinckney  V.-P...  J 

1800:  John  Adams  P > 

n.  C.Pinckney  V.-P J 

Thomas  Jefferson  P > 

George  Clinton  V.-P J 

James  Madison  P ( 

George  Clinton  V.-P J 

De  Witt  Clinton  P } 

Jared  Ingersoll  V.-P j 

James  Monroe  P ) 

D.  Tompkins  V.-P J 

James  Monroe  P i 

D.  Tompltina  V.-P J 


II 

it 

1821 
1828 

1832 

1836 

1840 

a 

18U 

8 

.8«' 

8 

1852 

8 

1856 

8 

1860 

186« 

186S 

1872 

18-6 

Candidates  Tor  whom  the     g  £ 
electoral  Yote  was  cast. 


Andrew  Jack>ion  P.. 


John  C.  Calhoun  V.-P 5 

John   Qiiincv  Adams  P. .. 

Richani  Ru-^h  V.-P 

Andrew  Jackson  P 

Martin  Van  Buren  V.-P.. 
Willi.ira  H.  Harrison  P... 
Francis  Granger  V.-P.... 
William   H.  Harrison  P.. . 

John  Tyler  V.-P 

Henry  Clar  P 

T-  Frelinghiivsen  V.-P.... 

Zachary  Tavior  P 

Millard  Fillmore  V.-P 

Franklin  Pierce  P 

Wm.  B.  King  V.-P 

James  Buchanan  P 

J.  C.  Breckenridge  V.-P.. 

Abraham  Lincoln  P 

Hannihal  Hamlin  V.-P... 
George  R.  McClellan  P.... 
George  H.  Pendleton  V.-P.. 

Horatio  .Seymour  P 

Francis  P.'Blair,  Jr.,V,-P, 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  P 

Henry  Wilson  V.-P 

J.TildenP 

T.  A.  Hendricks  V.-P 


II 

Fop. 
vple. 

8 

10,985 

8 

23,758 

8 

23,856 

8 

26,132 

' 

33,351 

38,318 

40,015! 

44,305 

46,943 

58,324 

68,020 

83,001 

9 

91,661 

9 

115,962 

Opposition  candidatefi. 


Pop. 
vole. 


John  QuincT  Adams  P... 

Nathan  Sunford  V.-P 

Andrew  Jackson  P 

John  (;.  Ciilhoun  V.-P... 

Henrv  Clay  P 

John  Sergeant  V.-P 

Martin  Van  Buren  P 

Richard  M.Johnson  V.-P. 

Martin  Van  Burcn  V 

Richard  M.  Johnson  V.-P. 

James  K.  Polk  P 

George  M.  Dallas  V.-P.... 

Lewis  Cas^P J     „ 

Wm    (I,  Butler  V.-P J)  ^^'^"^ 

Winfitld  Scott  P ){  „Q  -,- 

^Tm.  A.  Graham  V.-P...  S"'''*'°^" 

John  C.  Fremont  P ?    .„  „„„ 

ITilliam  L.  Dayton  V.-P..  J      -'^^^ 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  P >   62.801 

H.  V.  Johnson  V.-P i,  3  el-  v, 

Abraham  Lincoln  P. .. 
Andrt-'w  Johnson  V.-P. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  P... 
Schuylpf  Colfax  V.-P. 

Horace  Grcclcy  P 

Bcnj.  Gratz  Brown  V.-l 

R.  K.  Haye:.  P 'IirBM? 

W.  A.  Wheeler  V.-P j|iiM,oiJ 


!  60.723 
'80,121 


76,801 


Minority  or  ihird-party 
candidates. 


William  H.  Crawford  P..  ? 
Nathaniel  Macon  V.-P...  J 


William  Wirt  P 

Amos  Rllmaker  V.-P.. 

Hugh  L.  White  P 

John  Tyler  V.-P 


James  G.  Birncy  P.. 


Martin  Van  Burcn  P 

C.  Franciv  Adams  V.-P.. 

John  P.  Hale  P , 

George  W.  Julian  V.-P..  ' 

Millard  Fillmore  P ; 

A.J.  Donelson  V.-P ' 

fJohn  Roll  P i 

J  Edward  Fverctt  V.-P...  ; 
1  John  r.  Breckenridge  P.  I 
Ljoseph  Laae  V.-P ; 


Charle,-  O'ConorP., 
Peter  Cooper  P 


No  re- 
port. 
1.535 

No  re- 
port. 


port. 
No  re- 
port. 


For  much  valuable  information,  many  documents,  and 
especially  for  the  article  on  the  judiciary,  we  are  indebted 
to  His  Excellency  Hon.  Joseph  D.  Bedle,  governor  of  New 
Jersey,  and  for  the  geology,  topography,  and  many  statis- 
tic?, to  Prof.  George  II.  Cook,  State  geologist  of  New 
Jersey.  L.  P.  Brockktt. 

New  Jersey,  Collcite  of,  founded  unrler  the  auspices 
of  the  Presbyterian  synod  of  New  York,  whi(di  then  in- 
cluded New  Jcr.-»ey.  Chartered  by  New  .Jer.-iey  in  174fi,  it 
was  opened  in  Klizabcthtown  in  May,  1747.  received  a 
more  liberal  charter  in  I74S,  was  removed  to  Newark,  and 
(inalty  to  Princeton  in  1757,  where  a  largo  college  was 
erected  named  Nass.au  Hall,  in  memory  of  Willinm  III.  of 
the  hou.se  of  Nassau.  It  was  occupied  as  a  barracks  and  a 
hospital  both  hy  the  American  and  the  IJritish  troops  in 
the  Revolution.  (Jen.  Washington  drove  the  Pritish  from 
its  walls  Jan.  .'J,  1777.  The  Continental  Congress  met  in 
it  in  1783.  The  Congress  and  (ien.  Washington  attended 
the  commencement  in  that  year.  Gen.  Washington  ])re- 
scnted  fifty  guineas  to  the  trustees  to  repair  the  damages 
of  war,  which  were  appro])riated  for  a  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington by  the  elder  Peale.  Hr.  Withcrspcton  and  two  of 
the  alumni,  Richard  .'<torkt<in  and  Hcnjnmin  Hush,  were 
signer.H  tif  the  Declaration  id'  Independence.  Rev.  Jona- 
than Dickinson  was  the  first  president  from  May  to  Oct., 
1747.  Rev.  I>r.  .lames  McCosh  was  elected  ])residcnt  in 
1H6S,  Activt;  and  energetic,  his  rcjiutiition  has  greatly 
advanced  the  interests  of  the  college.  The  faculty  has  been 
enlarged,  the  number  of  students  increased,  now  studies 
introduced,  five  large  buildings  erected,  and  the  funds  large- 
ly augmented.      Among  its  benefactors  have  been  Messrs. 


James  Lenox.  John  J,  Blair,  and  N.  Norris  Halsted,  the  last 
gentleman  having  erected  the  observatory,  and  the  former 
two  having  endowed  professorships  ;  Messrs.  John  C,  Green, 
Henry  G.  Marquand.  and  Robert  Bonner.  Mr.  Green  gave 
$750,000  to  found  a  scientific  school. erect  a  library  (Dick- 
inson Hail),  a  building  for  recitations  and  for  other  objects. 
The  college  year  is  divided  into  three  terms  ;  some  of  the 
studies  are  elective  in  the  junior  anrl  senior  years.  There 
are  many  prizes  and  fellowships,  the  recipients  of  the  latter 
being  required  to  pursue  a  prescribed  course  of  study  for 
one  year  after  graduation.  The  John  C.  Green  School  of 
Science  is  n(tw  in  operation.  The  faculty  consists  of  the 
president.  Id  professors,  and  4  other  instructors.  There 
are  (1H75)  4S."i  stutJcnts,  viz.:  fellows,  8;  seniors,  109;  ju- 
niors, 108;  sophomores,  92  ;  freshmen,  121;  scientific  stu- 
dents, 45.  The  college  and  society  libraries  contain  44.000 
volumes.  Tlie  whole  number  of  graduates  is  about  4850, 
among  whom  have  been  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  both  in  Church  and  in  State,  the  most  eminent  being 
James  Madison,  the  f<)urth  President  of  the  U.  S.  The 
various  endowments  amount  to  about  ^fiOO.OOO.  The  build- 
ings are  mostly  <d'  stone,  and  occupy  the  campus,  which 
runs  parallel  with  the  main  street  of  the  town.  The 
groumls  are  shaded  with  fine  trees.  Nassau  Hall.  East 
and  West  colleges,  the  American.  Whig,  and  Cliosophie 
halls  form  a  fine  quadrangle,  within  which  arc  planted  two 
Revolutionary  cannon.  The  other  buildings  lie  chiefly  to 
the  K.  and  W.  of  this  quadrangle.  The  geological  and 
ari'hji'olngical  museum  in  Nassau  Iiall  and  the  museum  of 
natural  history  in  the  School  of  Scionco  are  rapidly  grow- 
ing in  importance.  Hknkv  C.  Cameron. 
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New  Jersey  Too.    800  Cbanotiius. 

New  .li-ruMili>in,  )..  v..  Kockluini  t(i.,  IUmUh  co.,  Pn. 

New  JfrirNiiltrin  Church.     TIiih  \h  Hid  nitmc  f^ivnn 

l>y  Kiiiitninrl  S  wiMl(iili(*rt(  i  hi:u  Swr.liKNiKHtd,  Khaniki,)  tu 
tlin  Chiin^h  wliii'li  hi;  ili'i'liirud  It  tii  hvr  liin  iiiir<Hioii  In  OmiimI. 
In  Itir«  wiiliiifjH  liu  MiivH  im  wi»rii,  iiinl  to  tliowii  wlm  iir- 
ccpti'il  liiH  ilm-trint'H  iliiriiiif  lii-i  lili!  Ii«  ({five  no  inlviro, 
IrmkiiiK  tn  11  Hi'i.unitu  iinU  ilit*tim*t  ur^;uiii/iitiuii  of  iIm;  New 
Clmiili  tit  that  iitiio.  A  IVw  yimrn  iiftttr  Inn  dciUli  Konio 
of  (lti)r«r  wlm  hii'i  n-coiviMl  Imm  iloctrini'H  uKKoriutiMl  In  Lnii- 
ilnit  iiikI  took  tlH)  niiiin*  «»r  "  Tlh!  New  ('liiiir-li  wij^nilli'il  liy 
(hn  Nrw  .KTiisiilcin  in  Hm-  llcvrliil  inn."*  TImh  (irf^uhl/ulimi 
has  cMtnlinnfl  in  Kn^liitnl  vvitli  <-hiin;(L'H  from  tiniu  to  tinie, 
lui'l  now  cnihnu'cs  iniiny  sniinticx,  which  uioot  in  a  '•  (Jon- 
ftriil  <'iinrtM-(Mir(i  "  iinniiully  in  ililVrnrnt  iiiirtM  nf  the  king- 
dom. In  tlii«  rountry  thuro  in  11  "  Otincriil  Convonlion  i»f 
tho  Now  .IiTuxiil(Mn  in  IIh!  V.  S.  of  AintTicii."  which  IioMh 
annuivl  nicctinurt  iit  dillrntnt  )iI]icoh.  It  it*  inr«r|iorat«rl  by 
the  Stiitd  oC  Mlinr>iH,  iin<l  in  r>ini|i(>H(Ml  of  aHKociationH,  other 
oi)lh-ctiv4i  lnnlieft  of  tint  <'hiir(!h,  uml  iMohitoil  ruccivcrK.  ItH 
oon.^litiition  [iroviilus  for  tU  inonibursliip,  itH  or^ani/ation, 
am!  its  minif»try.  In  ninny  other  countrion  thi-rc  are  hocI- 
ct\v-i*  or  imlividual  rcoi'ivurM.  Tho  New  Church  docH  not 
ro|;iird  itstilf  iih  a  sccrt,  or  as  one;  inort;  addod  to  tho  clmrehcn 
of  t'hristcn'loin.  It  boliovcs  itsolf  to  ro.^t  upon  a  wide 
systom  of  rcli^^iou.''  doctrine,  which  accoptu  all  tho  truth  in 
oxistin;;  ht^ticfs.  and  provides  the  means  of  diHcerninff  and 
refutinj;  their  orrors.  and  is  tlicreforo  f^nidually  to  liccoino 
the  prevailing;  system  nf  faith  in  llic  ('Iiristian  world.  The 
essentials  of  this  ('Inin-h.  aw  stated  hy  Swedenhorj;  himself, 
aro — I.  Thodivinitv  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour. lesus  Christ ; 
II.  tho  holiness  of  tho  Word:  III.  a  life  of  <diarity.  Who- 
ever holds  these  in  failh  ami  in  life  is  thereby  a  member 
of  the  \ew  Ciinicli,  whatever  may  be  li is  or  her  theolo^jical 
name  or  place.  They  who  hnhl  mid  profess  these  doctrines, 
and  desire  to  separate  from  other  ehurehes,  unite  together 
to  help  each  otiior  in  learning;  the  truth  now  revealed,  and 
livin'4  and  lovini;  it.  Thus  united,  they  take  the  name  of 
the  New  <'hiirch.  but  not  in  a  sectarian,  exclusive,  or  self- 
cumniendatory  spirit. 

All  that  Swedenborg  teaches  in  his  voluminous  theolog- 
ical writings  may  bo  considered  in  reference  to  the  three 
essentials  above  stated. 

I.  Tfi''  /)iritiifi/o/  t/f  Lord. — Swedonborg  utterly  rejects 
tho  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  one  (lod,  an<l  the  connected 
doctrines  of  election,  predestination,  and  salvation  by 
faith  alone.  He  holds  that  this  doctrine  of  a  personal 
Trinity  has  no  distinct  and  apprehensible  niciining,  or  else 
it  teaches  three  lloils.  At  the  same  time  he  asserts  a  trin- 
ity i>f  essence,  but  not  of  person,  in  tiod.  It  may  assist  us 
to  comjirchcnd  tliis  Trinity  if  we  look  at  the  corresponding 
trinity  in  man,  who  is  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of 
(lod.  The  soul  is  by  itself  inconceivable  and  without  shape 
or  force.  But  the  soul  forms  and  fills  a  body — a  material 
body  while  wo  live  on  earth,  and  a  spiritual  body  after- 
wards. (.See  SwKOKNnoiKi.)  The  soul  is  manifested  in  and 
by  tho  body,  and  ai-ts  through  it  as  its  instrument.  Hero 
wo  have  soul,  body,  and  action,  and  these  three  make  up 
tho  living  man.  .Jehovah,  the  Father,  is  in  himself  as  ut- 
terly inaccessible  to  thought  as  he  is  to  sight  or  touch.  Ho 
is  for  over  in  the  Divine  Humanity,  and  through  this 
Divine  Humanity  is  known  and  becomes  iin  object  <)f 
thought  and  faith  and  love.  Through  this  Divine  Hu- 
manity he  acts,  and  this  action  or  operation  is  of  tho  Holy 
Spirit.  (Jod  is  a  divine  and  infinite  man.  liefore  his  in- 
carnation his  Divine  ll-imanity  made  itself  known,  as  far 
as  was  then  possible.  I>y  various  revclatinns,  and  ho  was 
worshipped  un<ler  the  idea  of  a  divine  man,  which  idea 
took  various  forms  in  different  ages  and  nations.  Since 
that  event  he.  as  our  Lord  and  Saviour  .Tesus  Christ,  is  the 
only  prtiper  object  of  love  and  worship  for  a!l  who  know 
him.  The  doctrine  of  our  Ijord  runs  through  Swedenborg's 
writings,  receiving  illustration  everywhere.  Jehovah,  the 
Father,  assumed  a  human  nature,  and  wits  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  This  human  nature  was  full  of  germs  of 
evil  whieli  she  had  inlierited.  Jesus  Christ  was  temjded 
through  them,  but  overcame  them  all  :  and  as  each  evil 
was  overcome  anil  put  away,  the  opposite  good  took  its 
place,  until  the  indwelling  divinity  filled  the  assumed  hu- 
manity, and  ma  ie  it  divine  and  one  with  the  Father. 
While  lliosc  temptations  were  going  on.  our  Lord,  in  the 
moments  of  cuiiHict  and  suflering.  spoke  of  himself  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Father,  nnd  in  the  intervals  of  rest  and 
peace  spoke  of  himself  and  the  Father  as  one.  These 
temptations  were  all  caused  by  evil  spirits  exciting  tho 
proclivitic:^  to  evil  he  inherited  from  his  mother.  By  vic- 
tory in  tliese  temptations  these  evil  spirits  were  overcome 
and  c^imjiletely  subjugated,  and  man  was  redeemed  from 
bondage  to  evil,  and  his  spiritual  freedom  for  ever  seeurcd. 
Tho  glorification  of  the  assumed  humanity  is  a  perfect  tjpo 


I  of  tho  rof^cnnrntion  of  man — wtth  the  dlfToronco  that  In  oar 
I    l«ord   all    eviU    wito    exfdied   and    all    ovt'tcouie,   because 
through  the  Father  within  lie  had  infinite  pow-r.  while  in 
I  every  man,  wlioi*e  power  in  neci'«H;irily  linile,  evil  npiritH 
I   are  permitted  to  uxcltc  only  thoMo  of  liix  inherited  evil^, 
which    he  can  ovcreomo  in  hin  own  freedom.     Alt  good 
HpriiigM  from  the  love  of  the  Lord  und  of  tlie  neighbor; 
all  evil  Mpring'"  from  the  love  of  ^elf  and  the  love  of  the 
world  for  the  hake  of  f-elf.     The  idiaracler  of  every  man 
I  eonHJfitH  of  all  lite  good  and  all  the  evil  which  lie  hat*  done 
1   in  freedom  and  from  the  love  of  it;  and  It  ubiden  for  ever. 
If  when   ho  dioH  Iiih  ruling  love   i-  for  good,  he  goex   to 
heaven  among  hitt  like;  if  hi^  ruling  love  in  for  evil,  he 
goen  to  hell  among  Iiih  like. 
I        Hwedeiiborg'H  doctrine  of"  I'ropriuin  "  (lhi«  Latin  word 
being  retained   in  the  KngliMli  tran^liilion-Mf*  Imporlant, 
and    near   the   eeiilri'   of  bin   Myteiii.     The  wonl    may   b*' 
tranfhiled  "  (>wnliood  ;"  and  the  doctrine,  briefly  j-lrilcd,  i- 
,   thin:    l^ifc  flowing  into  innn  from  the  Lord,  <-on«lanlly  and 
I    ineertsantly,  i»  given  to  him  to  be  liifi  own,  dial  he  nniy  Im- 
I    in  actual  freedom.      He  in  in  no  Fon^e  nnd  no  nient^urc  in- 
i    depentlent  of  (iod,  for  every  thought  and  every  feeling  or 
I   allection  comes  to  him  from  <lod.      It  im  given  to  him  to  be 
his  own  :  and  by  this  gift  of  the  ownhoorl  of  hiri  life  man 
is  him»<elf  ami  free,  and  not  a  mere  (diannel  Oiroiigh  Mhom 
!   divine   action   Mows.     Hence,  what  a  man  iCves  and  d"c  < 
from    love   he,   in   Swedenlxirg't*   language,   appropriate^-  : 
that  is  {appropriit  being  from  o'/  and  pnipriuiii),  odd"  t'l 
his  ownhood,  or  to  the  life  that  is  his  own.      Ity  thin  doc- 
trine of  man's  ownhood  of  life  Swedenborg  explains  the 
origin  of  evil.     Man,  being  actually  free,  may  turn  to  evil 
or  to  good,  and  may  pervert  the  life  he  receiver  by  influx. 
He  did  anil  does  turn  himself  to  evil ;  he  did  and  does  per- 
vert this  influent  divine  life:  ami  thus  evil  originated  and 
continues.      Nevertheless,  the    Lord   gave   and    gives   him 
freedom,  for   lie  desires  to  give  him  the  greatest   possible 
happiness  a  created  being  can  enjoy  :  nnd  (bis  comes  from 
the  free  nnd  voluntary  choice  of  good  rather  than  evil. 
Children  inherit  the  qualities  of  their  parents  and  ante- 
tnrs.      Dy  this  inheritance  man's  natural  "propnnm"  i 
full  of  proclivities  to  evil  ;  and  the  whole  eflort  of  Divine 
Providence  in  relation  to  every  man  is  to  cleanse  and  %'iv- 
ify  this  ownhood. 

The  Tjord  alone  is  life,  and  has  life  in  himself.  All  lif' 
is  derived  from  him:  and  whatever  exists,  exifts  becau-- 
he  imparts  to  it  his  life  and  being.  In  everything  whicii 
is,  this  life  becomes  what  it  is  determined  to  be  by  (he  in- 
most form  or  nature  of  the  thing  itself:  which  form  or 
nature  is  given  to  it  by  the  Lord,  that  it  may  be  what  it 
is.  Ho  gives  his  life  to  man  to  become  man's  own  life, 
that  man  may  be  himself  nnd  free.  And  because  en- 
tire moral  freedom  is  given  to  man,  this  influent  divine 
life  becomes  in  him  whatever  he  chooses  to  make  it.  the 
liord  ever  doing  all  (hat  can  be  dotie  without  impairing 
his  freedom  to  lead  nnd  guide  bim  to  goodness.  But  this 
freedom  he  never  takes  nway.  Hence,  it  results  that  the 
Lonl  cannot  give  any  trutli  or  nny  goodness  to  man  which 
he  does  not  receive  willingly,  for  there  must  be  voluntary 
reaction  on  the  imrt  of  mnn.  in  his  freedom,  to  meet  the 
divine  notion.  In  the  degree  in  which  mnn.  thus  in  his 
freedom,  permits  this  influent  divine  life  to  be  in  him  pure 
and  un])ervcrteil.  he  is  good  ;  if  he  perverts  it.  he  is  evil. 
If  in  this  way  he  is  pood,  he  finds  his  place  in  heaven, 
where  angels  are  blessed  in  theconj^ciousness  that  all  their 
life  nnd  affections  and  thoughts  arc  from  Cod  in  them,  nnd 
arc  in  them  their  own  by  his  gift.  If  he  becomes  evil,  he 
goes  among  those  who  believe  that  they  live  of  and  from 
themselves,  nnd  who  are  ruled  compulsively  by  infinite 
mercy  for  their  own  sakes.  All  angels  and  evil  spirit- 
began  life  on  this  or  some  other  earth. 

There  are  three  heavens.  The  life  of  the  highcft  or 
heavenly  heaven  is  love  to  the  Lord;  of  the  middle  or 
spiritual  heaven,  it  is  charity  or  love  to  the  neighbor:  of 
the  lowest  or  nnturnl  heaven,  it  is  simple  obedience.  Each 
heaven  consi.''ts  of  innumerable  societies,  every  angel  liv- 
ing in  that  which  is  in  accordance  with  his  character.  Op- 
posite  to  each  heaven  is  n  hell.  Few  persons  go  to  heaven 
or  to  hell  immediately  upon  their  resurreeti^m  frnm  the 
dead  materia!  body.  (For  an  account  of  the  spiritual  body, 
and  the  substance  of  which  it  is  formed,  see  article  on 
Sw-KDENBoRc;.)  Thcv  remain  for  a  while,  but  not  more  than 
thirty  years,  in  the  "  world  of  spirits."  where  their  ruling 
love  is  liberated  from  conflicting  or  disgui>ing  elements  of 
character:  and  when  this  is  aceomplished  each  one  goes 
to  his  or  her  place  in  heaven  or  hell.  But  no  one  goes  to 
hell  who  ha?  not  voluntarily  rejected  the  good  inflnences 
which  would  have  saved  him.  and  thereby  confirmed  him- 
self in  evil.  Only  those  who  reach  adult  age  have  power 
to  do  this,  and  therefore  they  who  die  before  maturity  are 
saved. 
II.  The  ffolinen  of  the  YTorc/.— The  Bible  is  the  word 
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of  God,  uttered  by  fiim  through  writers  who  were  fully 
inspired,  and  whose  minds  he  used  as  his  instruments.  It 
was  so  written  that  it  might  be  the  expression  of  infinite 
and  divine  wisdom.  This  word,  or  wisdom,  is  in  the  heav- 
ens, a  perpetual  source  of  light  for  all  angels.  Upon  earth 
.  it  is  expressed  in  human  language,  that  it  may  give  the 
light  of  life  to  all  who  live  on  earth.  Within  the  literal 
selise  is  the  spiritual  sense,  in  which  the  Word  is  read  by 
those  in  heaven  :  and  this  internal  sense  is  adequately  ex- 
pressed bv  the  literal  sense,  because  this  literal  sense  cor- 
responds perfectly  to  the  spiritual  sense.  This  can  be  un- 
derstood only  so  far  as  we  understand  the  relation  between 
natural  things  and  spiritual  things.  The  natural  world  is 
a  world  of  effects,  of  which  the  causes  are  in  the  spiritual 
world;  and  the  effects  correspond  to  the  causes.  Hence, 
everything  in  nature  corresponds  to  something  in  spirit, 
and  when  used  in  Scripture  represents  and  signifies  what 
it  corresponds  to.  The  whole  end  of  Divine  Providence  in 
all  its  working  is  to  bring  men  into  a  condition  in  which 
they  may  be  happy  for  ever.  In  this  work  the  Word  is  the 
chief  instrument  of  the  Lord.  By  means  of  correspondence 
it  is  in  the  literal  sense  brought  down  to  all  possible  con- 
ditions of  human  character,  so  that  it  may  reach  every  man 
wherever  he  stands  and  help  him  to  ascend  from  his  low 
estate.  The  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  ;  and 
if  this  lead  to  obedience,  the  first  upward  step  is  taken; 
and  if  it  be  followed,  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  at  length  con- 
verted into  the  love  of  him.  This  doctrine  of  correspond- 
ence is  a  vast  subject  in  itself,  and  but  little  can  be  said 
of  it  here.  Many  correspondences  are  obvious,  and  con- 
stantly occur  in  common  language.  Heat  corresponds  to 
love  or  affection,  light  to  truth  or  wisdom.  And  as  all 
things  in  the  spirit  of  man  refer  either  to  his  will  and  affec- 
tions, or  else  to  his  thoughts  and  understanding,  so  all 
things  in  nature  refer  and  correspond  to  affections  of  some 
kind  or  character,  or  else  to  thoughts  of  some  kind  or  cha- 
racter. Most  of  Swedenborg's  theological  writings  are  de- 
voted to  an  exposition  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  Scripture, 
by  applying  thereto  the  doctrine  of  correspondence,  and  in 
ail  his  works  this  subject  is  frequently  referred  to.  Of  our 
common  Bible,  the  books  of  Ruth,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Ne- 
hemiah,  Esther.  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song 
of  Solomon  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Acts  and  Epis- 
tles in  the  New,  have  no  continuous  spiritual  sense,  and 
were  not  written  under  the  same  full  inspiration  as  the 
baoks  which  contain  this  sense.  The  first  chapters  of  Gen- 
esis have  only  spiritual  truth,  the  historical  truth  begin- 
ning with  the  account  of  Terah;  and  some  statements  in 
the  Word — as,  for  example,  that  the  sun  and  moon  stood 
still — are  true  only  in  their  spiritual  sense. 

III.  A  Life  of  Chariti/. — This  word  does  not  mean  with 
Swedenborg  eleemosynary  gifts  or  acts.  These  are  good, 
and  should  be  done  when  and  as  they  are  called  for.  But 
charity  is  the  love  of  the  neighbor;  and  this  is  heavenly 
and  leads  to  heaven  when  it  is  founded  upon  love  to  the 
Lord.  Its  highest  and  truest  work  is  the  faithful  discharge 
of  our  daily  duty  in  all  the  things  required  of  us  by  the 
place  or  position  which  Providence  has  assigned  to  us.  So 
it  is  we  may  do  the  most  good  to  others,  and  manifest  our 
love  to  nim  who  has  given  us  this  way  of  being  useful,  and 
therefore  happy;  for  all  happiness  is  founded  upon  useful- 
ness. 

Another  doctrine  of  the  New  Church  should  be  noticed — 
that  of  conjugial  love.  Of  the  two  Latin  words  conjuf/afis 
and  couJHfjiah'fi,  Sweiienborg  preferred  the  latter,  and  the 
common  English  translations  retain  this  term.  He  strong- 
ly inculcates  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  deducing  this  from  its 
foundation  in  the  perfect  union  of  love  and  wisdom  in  the 
Divine  Being,  whence  comes  a  union  of  corresponding  na- 
ture, but  infinitely  diversified  in  form,  throughout  creation. 
Everywhere  we  find  an  image  or  resemblance  of  marriage. 
In  the  animal  kingdom  it  is  obvious  ;  in  the  vegetable,  less 
obvious,  but  as  certain  ;  and  throughout  creation  we  find  a 
conjunction  of  two,  diverse  but  adapted  to  each  other,  caus- 
ing production.  A  man  is  in  all  particulars  of  body  or 
mind  a  man,  and  a  woman  is  a  woman.  Each  is  imperfect 
without  the  other.  United,  they  form  a  one,  and  tiio  mar- 
riage relation,  which  exists  naturally  in  the  nntural  world 
and  spiritually  in  the  spiritual  world,  is  the  instrument  by 
which  Infinite  Love  gives  the  highest  and  purest  hap]iincss 
created  beings  can  receive  :  while  unchastity  and  impurity 
of  every  kind,  and  most  of  all  adultery,  destroy  all  good  in 
the  will  and  ail  wisdom  in  the  understanding  of  those  who 
give  themselves  up  to  these  infernal  lusts. 

The  number  of  those  who.  imtfcf^sing  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  have  separated  from  the  former  Uhurch,  is 
not  largo.  But  that  of  those  who  in  all  the  churches  have 
more  or  less  knowledge  of  and  respect  for  these  doctrines 
is  believed  to  be  very  largo.  Tiikoi'IIM.iis  Pahsons. 

New  Kent,  county  of  E.  Virginia.  Area,  IS/i  square 
miles.     It  is  bounded  N.  by  Pamunkcy  and  York  rivers, 


and  S.  by  the  Chickahominy.  It  is  nearly  level  and  natu- 
rally quite  fertile.  Grain  and  tobacco  are  leading  prod- 
ucts. The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Richmond  and  York 
River  R.  R.     Caj).  New  Kent  Court-house,     Pop.  4381. 

New  Kent  Court-house,  post-v.  and  cap.  of  New 
Kent  CO.,  Xti. 

NcAV'Iand,  tp.  of  Pasquotank  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1481. 

New  Leb'anon,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  Ilarlcm  Extern-ion  R.  R.  The  township  includes  Leb- 
anon Springs,  in  the  E.  part  of  the  town,  celebrated  for  its 
thermal  springs,  Tilden's,  New  Lebanon  Centre,  West  Leb- 
anon, and  New  Britain.  It  has  good  schools,  8  churches, 
a  female  seminary,  a  glass  manufactory,  a  vinegar  factory, 

1  grist  and  4  saw  mills,  2  machine-shops,  and  2  newspapers. 
Pop.  2124.  Eds.  "  DnrcGiST." 

NeAV  Lebanon,  post-v.  of  Mill  Creek  tp.,  Mercer  co., 
Pa.     Pop.  27;^. 

New  Len'ox,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Will  co..  III.,  on  the 
Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R.     Pop.  1121. 

New  Le'ou,  a  state  of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  is 
bounded  by  San  Luis  Potosi.  Tamaulipas.  and  Cohahuila, 
and  comprises  an  area  of  16,837  square  miles,  with  145,000 
inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  whites  and  mestizoes.  The 
surface  is  elevated,  hilly,  or  mountainous,  the  climate  hot 
but  healthy,  and  the  soil  very  fertile  and  well  adapted  for 
agriculture.  The  state  has  suffered  very  muoh.  however, 
from  military  disturbances,  and  its  natural  riches  are  de- 
veloped only  on  a  very  small  scale.     Cap.  Monterey. 

New  Lex'ington,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Tuscaloosa  co., 
Ala.     Pop.  o37. 

New  Ljexins:ton,  a  v.  of  Fairfield  tp..  Highland  co.,  0., 
on  the  Cincinnati  and  Muskingum  Valley  R.  R.    Pop.  242. 

NeAV  Ije\in§:tou,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Perry  co..  0.,  on  the 
Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.,  has  6  churches, 

2  banks,  2  newspapers,  2  mills,  1  foundry,  1  planing-mill, 

3  hotels,  2  tanneries,  and  stores.     Pop.  1*53. 

J.  F.  McMahox,  Ed.  "TniorNE." 

New  Lib'erty,  post-v.  of  Owen  co.,  Ky.     Pop.  304. 

NeAV  Jjight,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Wakeco.,  N.  C.   Pop.  798. 

New  Lim'erick,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Aroostook  co.,  Me. 
Pop.  308. 

New'lin,  tp.  of  Chester  co..  Pa.     Pop.  775. 

NeAv'lin'p,  tp.  of  Alamance  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  862. 

NeAV  Lis'bon,  tp.  of  Stoddard  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1182. 

New  Lisbon,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Otsego  eo.,  N.  Y. 
Pop.  1545. 

NeAV  Lisbon,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Columbiana  co.,  0.,  on 
the  Niles  and  New  Lisbon  R.  R.,  has  fine  waterworks,  6 
churches,  2  banks,  several  large  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, and  stores.     Pop.  1569. 

R.  W.  Tayleu,  Jr.,  Ed.  "Btckeye  State." 

NeAV  Lisbon,  post-v.  of  Juneau  co..  Wis.,  on  the 
Chicago  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  134  miles  W.  of 
Milwaukee,  possesses  fine  water-power,  good  schools,  4 
churches,  1  flouring  and  2  lumbering  mills,  1  sash,  door, 
and  blind  factory,  1  brewery,  1  farm-implement  manu- 
factory, 1  newspaper,  and  stores.     Pop.  1221. 

M.  F.  Carney,  Ed.  '*  Anors." 

NeAV  Lon'don,  the  south-easternmost  county  of  Con- 
necticut. Area.  650  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  E.  by 
Rhode  Island,  S.  by  Long  Island  Sound,  and  W.  partly 
by  the  Connecticut  River.  It  is  hilly,  and  in  parts  very 
stony,  but  has  a  generous  soil.  Live-stock,  grain,  hay, 
wool,  and  dairy  products  are  the  agricultural  staples.  The 
manufacturing  interests  are  imitortunt.  and  include  the 
making  of  carriages,  clothing,  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
shipping,  (lour,  furniture,  inm.  India-rubber  goods,  metal- 
lic wares,  fish-oil,  machinery,  ]iapcr,  etc.  The  county  is 
intersected  by  the  river  Thames  and  by  various  railroads. 
Caps.  Norwich  an<l  New  London.     Pop.  66,570. 

New  liondon,  city,  port  of  entry,  one  of  the  capitals 
of  New  Londtin  co..  Conn.,  on  the  Thames  River,  3  miles 
from  its  entrance  into  Long  Island  Sound,  and  on  New 
London  Northern  R.  R.,  has  water  and  gas,  several  fine 
schools,  8  churches,  5  national  banks,  1  trust  company,  I 
daily  and  1  weekly  newspaper,  2  extensive  iron-foundries, 
a  woollen-mill,  a  cotton-gin  factory,  I  fruit-canning  estab- 
lishment, 1  tannery.  1  silk  and  1  shirt  factory,  a  cracker 
bakery  consuming  100  barrels  of  flour  daily,  and  stores. 
It  has  daily  <-onituiinication  with  New  York  City  by  steam- 
boat, and  with  both  New  York  and  l!(»ston  daily  by  rail. 
It  is  much  frequented  in  sumnu-r  by  tourists,  and  its  harbor 
in  one  of  the  finest  on  tho  Atlantic  coast.  Fort  Trumbull 
16  located  here.     Pop.  9570. 

John  A,  Tibdits,  Ed.  "Telegram." 

NeAV  London,  post-v.  of  Monroe  tp.,  Howard  co.,  Ind. 
Pop.  240. 
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N(!U'  London,  poct-v.  nnJ  tn.  of  Henry  on..  In.,  on  the 

Builiii;,'liiii  mill  Miniwuri  Iliver  U.  R.     Pop.  17-in. 

New  l.on«lon,lp.  "f  Monunpiliii  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  319. 

New   l.ontllMI,  punt  v.,  nip.  <,r  Hulls  f'l..  Mn.,   ID  inilfH 

H.  Ill    ihiriniliMl IIk'  .'^I.   I.oimh    lliinnilml   iiinl    Ki'ukuk 

H.  II.,  mill  i-1  llii^  tiMiiiiiMiH  of  ill"  KuIIh  (.'oimly  liiiinrli 
H.  It.,  hii«  11  Kriiilcil  xchool,  1  nuivKpiipor,  2  oliurclicii,  I 
llimriii«  riiill,  1  linli-l,  iinil  i-torpn.     Pop.  110. 

II :i;  .1  M.\vii.»i.i..  Ens.  "  Kaii.s  Co.  nKi-oriii." 

New  l.onilon,  poul  v.  unil  Ip.  of  Mrniinni'k  co.,  \.  U., 
ii  iliu  Hint  III' (In:  iN'uw  honilon  InHtilution,  fouiuloil  in  lSii.1. 
Top.  ll.'i'.P. 

Ni!\v  London,  pnnt-v.nf  Verona  tp.,Oncitlii  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  tliii  ICiio  I'liniil.     Pop.  li.'l. 

N«'W  T.ond<in,  poKt-v.  iinil  tp.  of  Huron  co..  O.,  .17 
mill"  i**.  W.iil"  Cli'Vi-liinil,  on  tho  ('Icvi'liunl  ('oliimlins  f'in- 
ciniiiili  iiml  Iniliiinii  It.  lt..liiiHii  yi-linul  IniiMin','.  2  lOiiirrlii-'i, 
aniiliiiiial  tmnk.  I  ni'»K]m)icr,  iiiiil  utori^H.  Prini-iiuil  buni- 
noH.^,  niorc^hnnillHin^  nnil  iliiiryinif.  Pop.  of  v.  li7H ;  of  tp. 
I  I7.i.  (I.  W.  ItiNv.w,  Kf).  "Ni;w  T.oNnos  RKconn." 

New   liondon,  jiostv.  nml  tp.  of   f'hculor  co.,   Pa. 
Pop.  nil. 
New  London,  po?l-v.  of  Mukwa  (p..  W.aiipnfi-a  co.. 

Wis 1  Willi'  Kivcr,  .iiist  liclow  tlio  niiintli  of  tlic  Knibar- 

ni!<,  III  miles  S.  W.  of  (limn  liny  nml    IS  iiiilc.i  X.  W.  of 
Kiinil  ilu    I.nc.  in  a  Ktiition  on  the  (liccn   Buy  and   Lake 
Popin  It.  R.,  has  2  weekly  newdpnpem  nml  fovcrnl  m.inu- 
fai'torien.  stores,  churches,  and  schools.     Pop.  Ifllj. 
New  Lots,  Ip.  of  Kings  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  flSOO. 
Now  Lyme,  post-v.  ami  tp..  Ashtabula  co.,  0.     P.  708. 
New   Mail'ison,  post-v.  of  Harrison  tp.,  Darko  co., 
O..  (in  the  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  Indiana  Central  R.  R. 
flip.   I..L-. 

New  Madrid',  county  of  S.  E.  Missouri,  on  tho  Mis-  1 
sissippi  Uivcr.  Area.  .'SSO  square  miles.  It  is  well  wood- 
ed, and  in  large  part  occupied  by  swamps,  lakes,  and 
li:iyous.  The  land  was  fnrnu'rly  mucli  higher,  but  was 
Mink  in  tho  earthquakes  of  lsll-12.  It  is  nevertheless 
suscieptiblo  of  drainage,  and  is  highly  fertile.  The  ciinnty 
affords  great  quantities  of  corn  and  pork.  Cap.  Xew  .Mad- 
rid.    Pop.  C,-M>7. 

New  Mndrid,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Xew  Madrid  co., 
Mo.,  on  till'  Mississippi  River,  in  miles  S.  W.  of  Cairo,  111., 
and  2S0  miles  S.  K.  of  .TcH'i'rson  City,  has  an  extensive 
river-trade,  chiefly  in  shipping  corn,  lumber,  and  cattle  to 
Southern  markets;  has  a  weekly  newspaper  and  several 
schools,  stores,  and  churcnes.  Now  Madrid  is  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  h;iving  been  settled 
under  the  Spanish  government  of  Louisiana  in  17Sfl,  and 
has  sutTcred  from  earthquakes,  especially  those  of  1811, 
for  which  re;ison  the  houses  arc  built  of  wood.  Pop.  of  v. 
6:11:  of  tp.  2S6I. 

Ncw'mnn,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Douglas  co.,  III.,  on  tho 
Indiana  and  Illinois  Central  R.  R.     Pop.  1077. 

Newman  (Enw.inn).  1".  L.  S..  b.  at  Ilanipstcad,  Eng- 
land. Jlay  Kl.  ISOl;  began  in  childhood  to  study  natural 
history,  especially  entomologv  ;  established  and  edited  the 
Kniomolmpcnl  Mai/ii^l'ie  183.1  the  Eiitnm„ln,i!«i  1840,  the 
Zonln.jhl  ISl.t,  and  the  Plii/inloi/lxi  ISII:  became  in  1810 
a  publisher,  and  issued,  besides  many  jiopular  works  by 
other  writers,  his  own  flistnrt/  of  fiiitiih  Fenit  (1840).  Dic- 
li.innn/  i:/'  lln'l!«h  /i InU  {ItiRR).' flliislralcrl  Xiilural  Hintory 
of  llnll^li  Miilln  (1.8C9),  Ilbiislratcd  Xnliirul  Jllilnry  of 
jlriii«k  llKitrr/Uea  (187U,  and  several  minor  treatises.  He 
gave  almost  exclusive  attention  for  several  years  to  insects 
injurious  to  vegetation,  and  made  discoveries  important  to 
the  agriculturist  and  fruit-grower. 

Newman  (Fr.\nois),  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  New 
Hampshire  (I0:!8),  and  suhsequenlly  at  Xew  Haven:  was 
secretary  under  (iov.  Eaton:  was  in  1651!  a  commissioner 
to  the  liutch  government  at  Manhattan  to  complain  of  en- 
croacbiucnls  upon  the  rights  of  the  colony:  was  chosen 
assistant  governor  ll).'»:i.  commissioner  of  tho  united  col- 
onies Ki.il  and  Iti.iS.and  was  governor  of  Now  Haven  from 
IfijS  to  his  death,  Nov.  IS,  1060. 

Newman  {Fu.vsois  Willi.vmI,  LL.D.,  b.  in  London 
,Tune  27,  1805:  studied  in  a  private  school  at  Ealing: 
graduated  with  double  first-class  honors  at  Worcester  Col- 
lege, (Ixford,  1826:  was  fellow  of  Raliol  1820-:iO.  when  he 
resigned  un  account  of  theological  ohjectionsto  subscribing 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles:  proceeded  with  Mr.  Graves  and 
others  on  a  kind  of  mission  to  the  Jlohammedans:  resided 
a  considerable  time  at  Bagdad  and  travelled  extensively 
in  the  Levant,  acquiring  a  familiar  knowledge  of  .\rabic 
and  of  Oriental  literature,  but  gradually  becoming  widely 
alienated  from  Anglican  theology  :  was  classical  tutor  in 
Bristol  College  from  18:34-40,  professor  of  classics  at  Man- 
chester New  College,  London,  1840-40,  and  professor  of 


tlio  Ijntin  InnKuiiKO  and  litornturo  at  Unlromity  College, 
London,  ISIU-O:),  ninco  which  time  ho  hna  devoted  binmcll 
oxelu^ively  to  literatiinr.  Hiiriibir  in  inelital  eliaracteriii|i<  - 
to  his  celcbraled  brollicr,  Mr.  .Vewman  lius  diverged  from 
the  ('liurcli  of  England  in  prccinely  tliu  iipponile  diicelion, 
thougli  the  title  of  his  first  book  betrayn  the  mine  longing 
fur  ecclesiai'tical  unity  which  led  lir.  J.  IL  Newman  tn 
the  Church  of  Konio.     Author  of  f'ntlitttir  Vniim :   /;'«««-/■ 

toirtirU  tl  tUtnrrh  "J  tfir  /''iltiirr  oiid  tlir  (tf'Jftltizfitiitn  iif  I'lf 
tnnlhriiiiii  (IHll).  a  scholarly  lltnlitrij  tif  ihf  llrhrrir  Mi,n 
nrrinf  tlH47),   TlirStnil,  itt  Sitrrotrn  itutt  A»/iirfitioil»  (IK40j, 

a  n-inarkablo  autobiography  entitled  t'/iriMrt  o/  I'tiit/t,  or 
I'littui/rM  from  llir  lli'lorij  of  mil  ('mil  (IH.'iO),  t.rrluret  oa 
/•olillrnl'Kronollll/  (l.S.'.l),  llr,iol  Itomr  (IH.'|2),  Tlir  Oilrtof 
l/orncr  triiutlnlrd  into  iiiirhi/mril  Emjli'li  Mrlrrt  (IK.'i.'t),  The 
Hind  of  Homrr  troii^iloltd  into  uiirhijuird  KiojtUh  Mtlrrf 
(I8.'l0),  Tllri'.m,  iJorlrilinl  tllld  /V.ie/i'r.'i/ (  IK.'jK),  Trj-lhool;  o/ 
Modrril  Arithiv  ( I.SOO),  .1  tirtimmitr  of  Ihr  Urrlter  hoHijitatir, 
A'liro/jr  of  Ihr  Kriir  /■'iiliirr  (IS7I ),  and  an  English -Arabic 
J)irliontir;i  in  Roman  type,  now  ( I K70)  nearly  cmnplelcd.  be 
sides  treatises  on  many  other  subjects,  including  niathe 
matics.  social  science,  polities,  elocution,  philology,  und 
general  Iit,eralurc.  which  exhibit  great  scholarship  and 
wondorfiil  versatility.  PoiiTKii  C.  Ili,is.s. 

Newman  (.loii.s  IIkxry),  I).  D.,  brother  of  F.  W.  New- 
man, b.  in  London  Feb.  21,  1801  ;  was  educated  at  Ealing 
and  nt  Trinity  College,  Oxford;  graduated  IS.  A.  1820; 
was  chosen  a  fellow  of  Oriel:  took  .\iiglican  orders  IS2I; 
was  vice-principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall  |s2.'<-20;  tutor  of 
Oriel  1826;  o|iposcd  Catholic  emancipation  I.H21I:  wa«  one 
of  thu  university  preachers  I.S.'iO;  joineil  with  llurrcll 
Fronde  in  forming  a  conservative  Anglo  t'atholic  party 
within  tho  Church  of  England;  visited  Koino  and  Sicily 
I8:i2-:!:t;  took  part  with  Keble  and  I'uscy  in  originating 
the  "Oxford  .Miiveinent:"  was  a  leader  in  tho  propaganda 
of  "  High  Chorch  "  doctrines  by  means  of  the  celebrated 
Trucit  for  ihc  Timn ;  rapidly  developed  his  tendencies 
toward  Roman  Catholicism  ;  was  in  1H2S-I;i  incumbent  of 
St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  and  chaplain  of  Litlleinoro,  and  ac- 
qiiired  great  fame  as  a  preacher  and  writer;  founded  nt 
Littlemoro  in  1812  n  community  of  ascetics.  In  184.'>  ho 
joined  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  and  became  head 
of  tho  Oratorion  establishment  at  llirmingham  ;  was  rec- 
tor of  the  Roman  Catholic  fnivcrsity,  Dublin.  ISjI-JS.  and 
then  became  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  school  at  Edg- 
baston.  Author  of  Trort  A'o.  90,  /'(truchint  Sermons,  f'lioy 
on  fjcvfilopntrnf  of  Chrintifm  Itortrine,  Arintlt  of  the  Fourth 
Vcnhiry  (IS.'i.'i),  fhcor;/ of  Hcliijioiid  llcllrf  (\»\i),  Cnlllnln, 
n  Shrlrh  of  the  Third  Crnliin/,  Loan  iind  Oiiin  (1848).  Apo- 
lofjia  pro  Vita  Sua  (1861),  An  Ennoy  in  Aid  of  a  (irom- 
ni'tr  ofAntcnl  (1870),  A  Hinlorij  of  Arioniini  (1875).  .several 
series  of  sermons,  lectures,  and  essays,  and  many  other 
works,  including  a  reply  to  (Jiadstonc's  pamphlet  on  tho 
Knd'cdn  Vecrrm  ( 1875)  and  .1  Lclirr  nddrrnnrd  />.  //i'«  (I rare 
the  Duke  of  Xorfulk.  Jlo  was  appointed  cardinal  May  12, 
1879. 

Newman  (.Iohn  P.),  D.  D..  b.  in  New  York  City  Sept. 
1,  1820:  educated  at  Cazenovia  Seminary;  became  a  min- 
ister of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  :  was  for  several 
years  pastor  of  the  Metropolitan  M.  E.  church.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  and  chaplain  to  the  I'.  S.  Senate  ls6il-74  :  is  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archicology,  and  author 
of  From  Dan  lo  liemhrhn  and  The  Thronr'  and  Palnrrt  of 
Ilabi/lon  and  .Vinereh  (LS75),  works  of  Oriental  travel  pre- 
senting observations  made  on  an  oOicial  lour  of  inspection 
of  the  I'.  S.  consulate?  in  .Asia. 

Newman  (S.\mif,i.).  b.  at  Banbury,  Oxfordshire.  Eng- 
land, in  1602;  graduated  at  Oxford  1620;  took  orders  in 
the  Church  of  England;  came  t)  .Massachusetts  1036: 
preached  nearly  two  years  at  Dorchester :  was  pnstor  of 
tho  church  at  Weymouth  16:iS-4:i.  and  removed  in  1614, 
with  a  portion  of  his  church,  to  Seconct.  where  they  found- 
ed the  town  of  Rchoboth.  then  embracing  Scekonk  and  Pnw- 
tucket,  R.  I.  D.  at  Rchoboth  .luly  5,  160.3.  Author  of  a 
('.,iicorrf.iHcc/or  (Ac  lllble  I  Lond.,  104:1:  Camb.,  168:1:  5lh 
cd.,  Lond.,  K20),  known  a*  the  I'amliridiie  Conmrdnnee.tad 
formerly  supposed  to  be  the  first  work  of  the  kind. 

Newman  (S.vvtKi.  P.).  son  of  .Mark  H.  Newman,  the 
publisher,  b.  at  Andover.  .Mass..  in  17'.t6  :  graduated  nt  Bow- 
doin  College  1SI6:  was  professor  of  rhetoric  in  that  insti- 
tution 1824-:!!!.  and  ]irincipal  of  the  Massiichuselts  State 
Normal  School  18:i'J-12.  D.  nt  Barre,  .Mass..  Feb.  10.  1SI2. 
.\uthor  of  Elcmenli  of  Political  i,'c..ii'iiii.v,  Thr  S'oilhirn 
Ecteelic  Hcadrm  (:!  parts),  and  .4  Prnetirol  Si/ttem  of  Ithel- 
orie.  of  which  more  than  60  cds.  were  issued  in  the  U.  S. 
and  in  England. 

New'manstown,  a  v.  of  Mill  Creek  tp.,  Lebanon  co., 
Pa.     Pop.  250. 

Newmar'kct,  town  of  England,  partly  in  tho  couniy 
of  Cambridge,  partly  in  that  of  Suffolk,  is  the  seat  of  tho 
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moist  famous  race-course  in  England,  and  has  about  4000 
iuhulntants.  most  of  whom  are  jockeys,  grooms,  trainers, 
and  jitiiblemen.     Pop.  4634. 

New'market,  post-v.  of  York  eo.,  Ontario,  Canada, 
on  the  Northern  Railway,  34  miles  N.  of  Toronto,  has  2 
weeklv  newspapers,  important  manufactures  and  trade. 
Pop.  of  sub-district,  ITfiO. 

New  Mar'ket ,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Madison  co.,Ala.  P.  2825. 

New  Market,  post-v.  and  tp.,Frederick  co.,  Md.  P.  3476. 

New  .Market,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Scott  co.,  Minn.    P.  472. 

\e w  3Iarket,  post-v.,  Greene  tp.,  Platte  co..  Mo.  P.  167. 

New  Market,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Rockingham  co..  N.  H.,  38 
jn.  S.  E.of  Concord,  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  R.  R.,  has  a 
laiblic  library,  4  churches,  2  banks,  1  newspaper,  4  cotton- 
mills,  3  hotels,  and  machine-shops.     Pop.  of  tp.  l'JS7. 

NeAV  3Iarket,  post-v.  of  Piscataway  tp.,  Middlesex 
CO..  N.  J.,  near  the  Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey. 

New  Market,post-v.  and  tp. .Randolph  CO. .N.C.  P. 1297. 

New  Market,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Highland  co.,  0.  Pop. 
of  V.  143:  of  tp.  1107. 

New  Market,  post-v.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Tenn.,  on  the 
East  Tennessee  Virginia  and  Georgia  R.  R.     Pop.  926. 

New  3Iarket,  post-v.  of  Shenandoah  co..  Va..  oO  miles 
S.  of  Winchester,  near  the  Harper's  Ferry  and  Harrison- 
burg branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R..  has  a  poly- 
technic institute,  a  female  seminary,  3  public  schools,  5 
churches,  1  bank,  a  book  and  job  printing-office,  3  news- 
papers, and  stores  and  repair-shops.     Pop.  COO. 

S.  Henkel,  Ed.  "  Otr  Chcrch  Paper." 

New  Marl'borou^h,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Berkshire  co., 
Mass..  is  the  seat  of  South  Berkshire  Institute,  chartered 
1856.  under  direction  of  the  Congregationalists.    Pop.  ISJo. 

New  Mar'tinsville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Wetzel  co..  West 
V.a.,  40  miles  S.  of  Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio  River,  has  a 
public  school,  1  church,  a  woollen-factory,  a  printing-office, 
2  hotels,  several  mills,  and  stores.     Pop.  260. 

Daniel  Long,  Ed.  ''Labor  Vindicator." 

New  Mays'ville,  post-v.  of  Jackson  tp.,  Putnam  co., 
Ind.     Pop.  10'.). 

New  Met'araoras,  or  New  Matamoras,  P.  0.  name 
of  Matamoras,  0.  (which  see). 

New  3Iex'ico,  a  south-western  Territorv  of  the  U.  S., 
Iving  between  the  parallels  of  31°  20'  and*;J7°  of  N.  lat. 
a'n<l  103°  2'  and  100°  2'  W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Colorado;  on  the  E.  by  the  Indian 
Territory  and  Texas;  on  the  S.  by  Texas  and  Mexico  ;  on 
the  W.  by  Arizona.  Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  varies  from 
.*U5  miles  on  the  E.  side  to  380  on  the  W.  side,  and  its 
breadth  from  E.  to  W.  v.aries  with  the  decreasing  width  of 
the  degrees  of  longitude  from  330  miles  on  the  northern 
line  to  3o2  on  the  southern.  The  area,  according  to  the 
U.  S.  Land  Office  report  of  1S74,  is  121,201  square  miles, 
or  77,568,640  acres. 

Face  of  the  Conntnf. — New  Mexico  forms  a  part  of  the 
lofty  table-land  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain ranges.aswellasthose  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  Thistable- 
land,  which  in  Colorado  is  from  6000  to  8000  feet  above 
the  .^ca,  at  Santa  Fe  6862  feet,  and  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Rio  Grande  is  from  5000  to  6000  feet  in  altitude,  grad- 
ually slopes  southward,  being  4800  feet  at  Albuquerque, 
and  sinks  to  3JIH)  or  3000  feet  on  the  Llano  Estacado  or 
Staked  Plain  ami  at  El  Paso.  The  Llano  Estacado  is  a 
broad,  almost  level,  treeless,  and  waterless  plain,  extending 
over  three  or  four  degrees  of  longitude  and  nearly  as  many 
of  hititude,  which  is  apparently  barren,  but  produces  abun- 
diuitly  the  mesquite,  a  small  but  deep-rooted  and  valuable 
shrub  of  the  acacia  family,  and  is  capable,  if  by  any  means 
it  can  be  irrigated,  of  yielding  large  crops.  From  the  el- 
evated table-land  described  there  rise  hunclrcds  of  summits 
of  the  Ri»fky  Mountains  and  the  outlying  chains,  which, 
though  known  by  i)thcr  names,  belong  to  the  Roeky  Moun- 
tain system,  ami  W.  of  the  Rio  (Jranilo  the  peaks  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  lift  themselves  from  3000  to  10,000  feet  above 
the  mesa  or  jjlatcau.  The  mountain-chains  K.  of  the  Rio 
(Jrande  valley,  which  thrust  themselves  out  in  all  direc- 
tions from  tin?  main  range  of  the  Rocky  .Mountains,  are 
known  locally  as  the  (luadalupe,  Sncrairiento,  und  Organ 
Mountains,  and  still  fartiicr  E.  the  Sierras  Rlant^a,  Hueca, 
Cajiitana.  etc..  which  form  the  western  boundary  of  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  l*ccos.  W.  of  the  Rio  (Jrande  tin-  Sierra 
Madre  is  divided  into  numerous  chains  and  some  isolated 
peaks,  connected  only  by  the  jilateau.  or  separated  by  in- 
tervening elevated  valleys,  mostly  sterile  and  forbi<lding 
in  their  chanieter.  The  principal  of  these  mountain- 
chains  arc  the  Sierra  San  Mati;o.  the  Zuni  Mountains,  the 
Sierra  del  Uatil.  and  the  Sierra  Mimlircs.  Still  farther  W, 
the  San  Juan  Mountains  enter  the  Territory  from  Colorado, 


and  the  heavy  masses  of  the  Mogollrin  Mountains  and  the 
Pinaleno,  Pcloncito,  and  Chiricahua  Mountains  from  Ari- 
zona. So  far  as  is  known,  the  loftiest  summits  in  the  Ter- 
ritory are  those  of  Mount  Taylor  in  the  Zuni  j\Iountains, 
nearly  due  W.  of  Bernalillo,  and  Topped  Peak  in  the  N.  W. 
part  of  the  Territory,  in  the  same  range  of  mountains.  The 
height  of  Mount  Taylor  is  vaguely  stated  at  10,000  feet 
above  the  ])lateau,  which  at  that  point  must  be  between 
5000  and  60U0  feet.  Topped  Peak  must  be  somewhat 
lower,  though  rising  from  a  more  elevated  plain.  The 
principal  river  of  New  Mexico  is  the  Rio  Grande,  which 
has  a  general  direction  from  N.  to  S.  in  its  course  through 
the  Territory,  about  three-fifths  of  the  area  of  which  lies 
E.  of  it  an<l  two-tifths  W.  The  Rio  (Jrande  is  not  naviga- 
ble in  any  part  of  its  course  through  Is'e^v  Mexico,  but  it 
flows  through  a  valley  usually  nearly  20  miles  in  width, 
though  occasionally  narrowed  by  outjutting  spurs  of  the 
mountains.  It  receives  from  the  W .  two  tributaries,  the 
Rio  Chama  and  the  Rio  Puerco,  and  from  the  E.  several 
smaller  streams.  The  Rio  Pecos,  a  large  affluent  of  the 
Rio  (irande,  drains  the  south-eastern  and  eastern  jiortion 
of  the  Territory,  and  the  Canadian  River  and  two  or  three 
of  its  branches  the  N.  E.  The  W.  })ortion  is  drained  by 
the  large  tributaries  of  the  Colorailo  River  and  their  afflu- 
ents, and  particularly  by  the  San  Juan,  Little  Colorado, 
and  Gila,  each  of  which  has  three  or  four  considerable 
tributaries.  No  lakes  of  considerable  size  have  been  thus 
far  discovered  in  the  Territory. 

Geology. — The  surface  rocks  of  the  vast  plateau  belong 
to  the  Cretaceous  period,  except  those  in  the  S.  W.  and  W., 
which  are  a  part  of  the  plateau  of  the  Sierra  Madre  and 
are  distinctly  Eozoic.  The  mountain-chains  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  system,  as  well  as  tjiose  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  are 
also  Eozoic,  but  their  summits  are  Mctamorphic  rocks, 
chiefly  porjdiyry,  trap,  and  basalt:  but  three  considerable 
tracts,  one  in  the  Zuni  Mountains,  between  the  Rio  Puerco 
and  the  Rio  San  Jose,  including  Mount  Taylor,  and  the 
other  E.  of  and  parallel  to  the  Rio  (Jrande.  and  nearly 
140  miles  in  length,  and  a  third  near  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  Territory,  along  the  W.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande 
and  extending  to  the  Rio  Chama.  are  volcanic  and  covered 
with  lava  not  apparently  more  than  a  few  centuries  old. 
The  tract  E.  of  the  Rio  "Grande  is  called  Mai  Pais  (bad 
country),  and  besides  the  lava  has  a  broad  expanse  of 
volcanic  sand,  alternating  with  salt  marshes.  The  valleys 
of  the  Rio  Pecos  and  of  the  Canadian  River  and  its  branches 
are  Triassic  or  Jurassic,  and  at  some  jioints  are  possibly 
underlaid  with  coal  at  such  depth  as  to  be  accessible.  The 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  abovif  the  35th  parallel,  is  Ter- 
tiary ;  below  that  parallel  it  partakes  of  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  plateau  and  is  Cretaceous.  The  foot-hills  of 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  are  Triassic. 
There  are  two  considerable  tracts  of  Tertiary  in  the  N.  E. 
portion  of  the  Territory,  the  larger  of  the  two  lying  be- 
tween the  head-waters  of  the  Cimmaron  and  N.  fork  of 
the  Canadian  rivers,  and  the  smaller  between  two  of  the 
affluents  of  the  Canadian. 

Minerals. — (iold  and  silver  are  both  abundant  in  this 
Territory.  The  inroads  of  the  Comanches  and  Apaches 
and  the  uncertainty  in  regard  to  titles  of  land  have  mate- 
rially interfered  with  mining,  but  these  obstacles  are  grad- 
ually disapjiearing,  and  now  new  mines  are  opening  in  all 
directions.  For  the  mot^t  part,  the  lodes  and  veins  arc  what 
would  be  denominated  in  Nevada  "  base"  ores;  ('.  c.  tiicy 
do  not  generally  yield  more  than  ?50  to  $75  per  ton,  though 
a  few  reach  $100.  But  the  ores  are  not  so  refractory  as  in 
C<dorado,  yielding  u])  easily  and  readily  the  precious  met- 
als. The  oldest  mining  districts  are  the  Old  and  New 
Placers,  Pinos  Altos.  Cimmaron,  Arroya  Hondo.  Manzano, 
and  Moreno,  and  tracts  in  the  Organ  Alountaius.  the  Sierras 
Blanca.  Carriza,  Jicarrilla,  and  the  Mogollon  and  Magda- 
lena  Mountains.  New  claims  to  the  extent  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  are  entered  every  year.  Copper  is  found  in  very 
ri(di  ores  in  several  parts  of  the  Territttry.  the  Santa  Rita 
mine  in  (Jrant  eo.  jiroducing  3lHMt  pounds  of  copjior  ]icr 
week.  Galena  mines  in  the  Organ  ^lountains  yield  81)  [)cr 
cent,  of  pure  lead,  besides  about  $50  worth  of  silver  to  the 
ton.  Iron  and  salt  are  abundant,  and  there  is  ample 
evidence  from  Prof.  Ilaydcn's  reports  of  the  existence  of 
lignite  or  brown  coal,  bituminous  coal,  and  anthracite  in 
veins  of  sufficient  size  to  pay  for  working  in  diflcrcnt  parts 
of  the  Territory.  The  anthracite,  so  far  as  known,  is  found 
only  in  the  Placierc  M^uintains,  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the'  Rio  Grande  valley,  30  or  40  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Santa  Fc, 
the  bituminous  at  various  points  in  (^aiions  in  the  Creta- 
ceous plains,  where  by  erosion  the  strata  have  been  cut 
tiirough  to  the  coal  measures,  and  the  lignites  in  the  Ter- 
tiary boils  of  the  northern  part  of  tlie  Territory.  There 
are  numerous  mineral  springs  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  Hot 
Springs,  abtuit  5  miles  tV(pni  Las  Vegas,  have  a  very  high 
reputation.     The  temperature  varies  from  80°  to  140°  P. 
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Thu  wiitufH  aro  Bimilar  in  uiinlyHiH  und  prububly  cquul  in 
cunitivr  jiowor  to  thono  of  the  ArkuriHiiH  hot  nyTin^n. 

Sof'f  "lul  Vf-ijitniiun, — The  iinmnttiiii-ninnon  ai-4>  |iiir(iiilly 
oovurod  (wlioio  thoy  are  nol  bitHitllie)  with  pine,  cixlrir, 
Miruci'.  iiixl  olhtT  ovriKrui'iiK,  not  of  iih  (?'«»»»'•;  k""'*"'''  •»« 
tlioHu  of  tho  I'lii-iilo  StittiiH.  but  rnnftitiilin«  fiiir J-iif;.! 
Krowtli-.  Tho  fitot  hill«  have-  r\tonr*iw  tnuU  of  pirion  or 
niit  [(inn  un<l  ii  Hnuillor  coilur,  iin<l  in  the  rivor  bottoimt  arc 
belt'*  of  (Mtttoiiwt^i'l,  n_v»^»niorr.  iinri  idhcr  iluriduonrt  trcvi*. 
In  thu  Miiulhurn  part  "f  the  Territory  there  are  nuiiieroiiM 
Kri)vof<  of  oak  and  wahiiil  ;  in  (lie  IJano  K(*taeado  the  iiuih- 
Huito  f,'rowH  1o  a  varying  height  of  from  U  to  2(1  feet,  but 
tliruNt.-*  iirt  li)ii;;anil  puwi-rfiil  rootn  ilovvnwanl  anil  ■mtwani 
to  an  extent  of  fri»ni  111  to  SO  feet.  In  tho  Moiitliern  and 
Houtii-wentern  portion?*  of  tho  'I'erritory  the  tree  cuctun  in, 
118  in  Arizona,  a  nnirked  feature  in  tho  hmdMeape.  There 
aro  many  iii(ii;;ennui  jfrunseM  in  the  Territory,  tliu  nioht 
widely  Mpn-ad  an<l  Viiluuble  of  them  all  bein;^  the  niitritioUH 
nies(iui(e  or  ^uma-KrasH,  whiirh  «ro\vM  during;  the  rainy 
HeaHon  of  July  and  Aujfm*t,  rii»enn  in  the  autumn,  and  <lrieH 
(Ml  it!«  Htalk,  furnishing  (o  eattle,  in  its  ntalks  and  rieh  scedn, 
a  valuable  naturul  hay,  of  whieh  they  are  exeeedin^^Iy  fond. 
The  niildneHH  of  the  seii?<i»nH  i?*  hu<  h  (hat  the  eattle  and 
xln-cp  ran  fnrn^e  f.ir  them.-^elve^  throu>,'linut  the  Hinler,  and, 
feedin;;  on  thu  >;ania-Kraf»f,  ihey  bueonio  very  fat.  Tho 
arable  Moiln,  under  the  inlluenee  of  irri);ation,  yield  fair 
erops,  2',}  biiMhely  ofe  »rn  t!»  the  acre,  and  sometimes  more; 
but  tho  foil  i?'  nut  remarkable  for  fertility. 

Z'ntlotjif. — Animal  life  is  not  remarkably  prolific  in  this 
rej;ion  ;  but  tho  fauna  belonj;  about  equally  to  tho  two 
retiious,  the  lloeky  iMountain  and  tho  Paeific.  Tho  doer, 
elk,  bi^c-born.  wild  h<i)f.  antelope,  eouKin*  or  panther,  oeelot, 
!vii\,  tile  t;riz/ly,  Mexiean,  or  brown  and  the  blaek  bear, 
tlie  eiiyote,  \vulf,  nnirmiit  or  j^opher.  beaver,  skunk,  weasel, 
rabbit,  hare,  and  s((uirrel  aro  thu  principal  quadrupeds, 
while  vulture!*,  hawks,  turkeys.  ^;ecye,  swans,  brant,  diickn, 
and  trill  are  the  iiuist  enmmon  birds,  and  scorpions,  lizards. 
anil  liurned  fn»;:s  are  the  moHt  abundant  reptiles.  Centi- 
pedes aro  n(tt  uneommon. 

Viiinittc. — The  climate  of  New  Mexico,  though  varied,  is 
dry.  In  tho  N.  thu  ranfje  of  tho  thermometer  is  between 
10*^  and  7;*>**  F.,  the  low  latitude  bein'r  balanced  by  tho 
great  elevation.  In  the  .'<.  the  temperature  is  very  mild, 
the  thorniometer  rarely  in<licating  as  low  a  tomperaturo  as 
32°.  Tho  rainy  season  in  tho  southern  part  of  the  Terri- 
tory is  in  the  months  of  July  and  August.  In  Santa  F6 
in  lS7;t-74,  according  to  the  observations  of  tho  U.  S.  Kig- 
nal  Service,  tlio  mean  temperature  of  the  year  was  48. 8*^ ; 
tho  maxiiiium.  S'l°  ;  the  minimum.  1)°;  the  range,  89°;  tho 
me:in  itf  tlie  spring  months,  -tfi^  ;  tho  mean  of  tho  summer, 
70°  :  of  the  nutumn.  ;*)1°  ;  of  the  winter.  28°.  The  amount 
uf  annual  rainfall  was  15.80  inches,  divided  among  the 
seasons  as  follows :  spring,  .'1,92  in. ;  summer.  (i.I'.t  in. ; 
autumn,  1.S7  in. :  winter,  3.82  in.  The  annual  mean  pres- 
sure  of  the  bjirometer  was  2y.7'J2.  and  not  onco  during 
the  year  did  it  rise  to  30,  29.879  being  the  highest  and 
29.lii7  tho  lowest.  Tho  prevalent  winds  were  E.,  S.  E., 
S.  W.,  \V..  and  N.,  but  there  were  HH  days  wholly  or  partly 
calm.  The  climate  has  justly  a  high  reputation  for  hcalth- 
fulness.  Pulmonary  diseases  aro  readily  relieved  and  often 
cured,  and  malaria  is  unknown. 

A'jiiriiftuntl  /'ntdiivtit. — The  Territory  will  probably  not 
be  remarkable  for  its  agricultural  prctducts,  though  it  will  un- 
doubtedly eventually  bo  one  of  the  best  grazing  States  of  the 
\Vest.    In  1870  it  had  833,549  acres  of  land  in  farms;  of  this, 


143,007   wero  under  cullivutiun.     Tho  (grazing  lundn  are 
open  and  common.     Tho  vitlue  of  itM  furmr*  wat  ehtimiited 
ul$2,2ttOJ3'J,  and  of  it>*  farming  imidementH  and  maehincr;. 
$121,11-1.     Tho  total  eHtiinatvd  value  of  alt  farm  proilur  t 
wuH  $I/J05,0('.(» ;  (jf  orchard  produetj«,  $13,009;  of  ii  .    ; 
garden  produelM,  :?(1I,I32  ;  of  homi*  manufaetun  v.  .^  I 
of  animalH   Mlaughtered  or   for   hiaughter.  $221,7''>'.      I 
value  of  all  itM  livestock  war<  $2,389,157;  it  confthtcd  ol 
2(1,500  hitrMeH,  (till  mil  let  and  Hio<ef>,  10,1 17  milch  cowh,  nnd 
a  total  of  IH(i,3((l  neat  eattle.  (;]9.f3H  ^hel•|>.  11,207  Kwine. 
ItK  itropK  eon'^iHled  of  3.i2.K22  hu»helH  of  wheat ;  010,>'23 
buHhelrt  uf  Indian  corn  ;  07,0(10  bufhelM  of  oatn ;  3K70  bufb- 
cIm  of  harloy  ;  K587  ponndH  uf  tobacco ;  flHI,930  pounds  of 
wool;  2K,M.5fl  bunhelH  of  peas  and  beani;  3102  bu^hclrt  ol 
Irish  potatoeK;   19,080  guHonti  of  wine;    12,912  poundn  of 
butter;    27,213    poundn   of  cliee»(o;    H13   gallonn   of  uiilk  : 
4209  l<u)H  of  hay  :   1705  gullonrt  nrirghum  molanccK. 

Mnnii/nrtHrtH. — In  |H70,  New  Mexico  hud  182  manufa' 
luring  eF*tablii4hinentH  of  all  kin<N,  employing  '127  hand-  : 
tho  OMtinmted  amount  of  capital  unud  wat  $1,150,09.'  : 
wages  paid,  $I07,2S|  ;  amount  of  raw  mnteriiil  u»e  i 
$8H0.!I57.  aiol  annual  product,  $I.IS9.K08.  Of  theve  ll  ■ 
most  imprirlant  were  flouring-mill  producli*,  $5K|,0|ii 
quarti'.  nulled,  .^:'>99,7I2:  lumber. -^121.225  ;  woollen  good-. 
5=21,000;  liquor*",  $27,000;  printing.  $30,I7.V 

Mhihii/  /lultmirtf. — In  1870  the  mining  productii  of  Xcv. 
I\rexico  reported  were  only  Ihofe  of  the  gold  minci*,  an'l 
tln!  yield  of  tho  year  1809-70  was  i'Ia(ed  at  $3(3,250.  At 
the  close  of  1874  Mr.  Ho»»itcr  W.  Haymond  states  that  the 
gold  product  of  that  year  wan,  in  round  number?, $500,000; 
wo  have  no  Htatlsties  of  the  value  of  the  |irodunt  of  the  kII- 
ver,  copper,  lead,  and  coal  mine.«,  all  of  which  arc  worked 
now  more  largely  than  in  1870. 

Jiailronfln. — .\.«  yet  no  railroails  are  reported  n»  actually 
in  operation  in  New  Mexico,  though  the  Oenvcr  and  Uio 
Grande,  a  narrow-gauge  road,  mu-i  be  nearly  ready  ac  far 
as  Su:ita  I'V* ;  its  ullinnitc  de>tlnation  is  lo  Kl  Pa^o.  The 
Atchison  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  al^o  expe.-icd  to  reach 
Santa  I'Y'  by  Jan..  1870.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  i»  pro- 
jected, to  follow  the  valley  of  the  Canadian  Kiver  into  th- 
Territory  and  reaching  the  Kio  (Jrantlc  near  Hemalillo  !■■ 
cross  it  on  the  35th jiarallel.  It  ii*  lo  cross  both  New  Mtx 
ico  and  Arizona.  The  Texas  Pacific  enters  the  Territoi  ■. 
opposite  El  Paso,  where  it  crosses  the  Uio  (Jrandc,  an- 1 
will  traverse  only  tho  S.  \V.  corner,  near  which  it  enters  th> 
valley  of  the  (iila. 

Commerce. — The  Territory  has  no  foreign  commerce, 
having  neither  navigable  rivers  nor  railroa<ls.  There  if  a 
considerable  business  done  by  wagons  from  Santa  1-*^,  and 
the  mineral  products  of  the  Territory  are  sent  to  Denver. 
and  thence  to  St.  Louis  or  San  Francisco. 

Fhiourri. — We  have  no  aeeount  of  the  finances  of  the 
Territory  later  than  1873.  At  that  time  the  bonded  debt 
was  about  $00,000,  and  there  were  nearly  $.^0.000  of  out- 
standing warrants  due;  but  this  amount  was  more  than 
covered  by  taxes  collectible,  but  as  yet  uncollected.  The 
expenses  of  the  year  were  about  $80,000.  The  aspessed 
valuation  of  1874  was  $7,003,772.  and  this  is  said  by  the 
territorial  secretary  to  be  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  true 
valuation. 

linnkn. — There  were,  Jan.,  1875,  two  national  banks  in 
the  Territory,  both  at  Santa  Fe.  Capital.  $300,000  :  bonds, 
$300,000  :  outstanding  circulation.  $207,900.  There  were 
five  private  banking-houses  in  the  Territory  at  the  Eauie 
date.     Ko  savings  banks  and  no  insurance  companies. 
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In  1873  the  Indian  population  was  estimated  by  Ex.- 
(tov.  Amy  at  14,389  I'tcs,  Apaches,  and  Navajoes,  of  whom 
4278  were  warriors,  532(>  women,  and  4745  children,  and 
7083  Pueblo  or  village  Indians,  who  occupied  20  villages 
mainly  in  the  <'ounty  of  Santa  Fc  and  were  the  descendants 
of  the  Aztec  or  the  T(dtec  races.  These  are  quiet,  intelli- 
gent, and  loyal  Indians.  Tho  Utes  and  Apaches  arc  very 
often  hostile  and  thievish;  tho  Navajoes  have  been  very 
generally  friendly,  though  not  always  to  be  trusted.  Of 
tho  white  population  abcmt  nine-tenths  are  Mexicans,  but 
tho  congressional  dch'gatcs  have  frequently  been  of  Anglo- 
Anicvican  birth  and  education. 

Eduvati'uii. — The  etlucational  condition  of  the  Territory 
is  very  low.  but  improving.     Five-ninths  of  its  inhabitants, 

^'Inchulinc  ]9.lu".t  Indians  sustaining  tribal  relations. 
fSex  uf  tribal  Indians  not  giv 'o. 


I  excluding   tribal   Indians,  cannot  read  or  write.     A   fev. 
i  schools  wore  established  in  1822  or  1823.  but  these  were 
i  only  of  the  most  primary  character,  and  after  the  transfer 
of  tho  Territory  to  the  V.  S.  in  I84S  all  attempts  at  public 
school  education  were  abandoned  until  1872.     There  are 
now    128    public    schools,    established   under  the  law   of 
I  1871-72  as  modified  in  187.3-74.  having  113  teacher?  and 
I  5420  children  in  attendance.     The  teachers  receive  avcr- 
,  ago  wages  of  $20.2.'>  per  month,  and  the  schools  arc  main- 
tained an  average  period  n(  five  months   and  three  days 
during  the  year.      <M*   these  schools  -10  are    English  and 
Spanish,  and  88  Spanish  exclusively.     Very  few  of  them 
are  above  the  grade  of  primary  schools.     The  school  fund, 
raised  by  tax.  amounted  in  1874  to  $2.'5.523.34.and  if  it  had 
been  fully  cjlleoted  would  have  reached  $37,171.55.     Four 
scluxdhouscs  only  were  owntd  by  the  distrii-ts.  the  others 
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being  rented.  The  value  of  school  property  was  $4300. 
There  were  also  31  private  schools,  with  68  teachers  and 
988  scholarti;  of  these  31  schools.  21  were  English  and 
Spanish  and  10  Spanish  only.  Of  the  whole  number  21 
are  primary  and  10  devoted  to  secondary  education,  at 
least  in  part.  Of  these  10,  7  are  under  the  management 
of  Catholic  religious  orders,  the  Christian  Brothers  and  the 
Sisters  of  Loretto,  and  three  more  were  to  be  opened  by  the 
Sisters  of  Loretto  and  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  The  other  three 
advanced  schools,  as  well  as  several  of  a  more  primary 
character,  are  under  the  management  of  missionary  teach- 
ers of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary  Board.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  public  schools  are  controlled  by  the  Jesuit 
Fathers,  and  all  their  schools,  whether  public  or  private, 
receive  assistance  from  the  public  school  funds,  while  the 
Protestant  mission  schools  are  denied  participation  in  them. 
There  are  also  8  schools  among  the  Pueblo  Indians  and  2 
among  the  Navajoes  on  their  reservations.  Of  these 
schools  the  expenses  are  paid  by  the  U.  S.  government, 
except  $300  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. There  are  no  colleges  in  the  Territory,  though  the 
Jesuit  Fathers  give  the  name  of  St.  Joseph's  College  to  a 
school  of  secondary  instruction  which  they  opened  in  1875 
at  Las  Cruces.  There  are  no  institutions  for  deaf  mutes  or 
blind,  and  no  insane  hospital.  The  territorial  prison  is 
at  Santa  Fe,  and  there  are  jails  or  lock-ups  in  the  several 
counties. 

Newspapers. — In  1870,  New  Mexico  had  5  newspapers, 
with  an  aggregate  circulation  of  1525  copies  and  an  aggre- 
gate annual  issue  of  137,350  copies.  One  of  them  was  a 
daily  with  225  circulation,  and  4  weeklies  with  1300  circu- 
lation. There  has  been  some  increase  in  their  circulation 
since,  but  not,  we  believe,  in  their  number. 
Church  ea. 
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Government,  CourtH,  etc. — Like  all  the  Territories,  New 
Mexico  has  a  territorial  governiiient.  in  which  the  governor, 
secretary  of  state,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  and 
purveyor  of  public  funds  are  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  U.  .S.,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  legislature  consists  of  13  senators  and  26 
representatives.  Its  sessions  are  biennial.  The  members 
of  both  houses  are  elected  by  the  people.  The  judiciary 
consists  of  a  supreme  court  with  a  chief-.iustico  and  two 
associate  justices,  which  has  chancery  and  common-law 
jurisdiction,  both  original  and  appellate,  and  three  district 
courts,  presided  over  in  turn  by  the  justices  of  the  supremo 
court.  The  district  courts  have  chancery  and  common-law 
jurisdiction.  Like  the  other  Territories,  it  elects  a  delegate 
to  Congress,  who  has  the  right  to  speak,  but  not  to  vote. 


r 


Bernalillo... 

Colfax 

Dona  Ana... 

(jrant 

Lincoln 

Mora 

Uio  .-Vrriba.. 
.San  Miguel. 
.Santa  Ana... 

.Santa  Fe 

Socorro  

Taos 

Valencia 


Pop., 
1870. 


7,.591 
1,992 
6,864 
1,1« 
1,803 
8,0.56 
9,2;)4 

16,0."i8 
2,.'i99 
9,099 
6,603 

12,079 
9,093 


Males, 
1870. 


3,727 
1,290 
2,87.i 
850 
1,064 
4,291 
4,.'i70 
8,30.5 
1,278 
4,742 
3,412 
5,960 
4,771 


Pa- 
niiilea. 
1870. 


3,864 

702 

2,989 

293 

739 

3,765 

4,724 

7,753 

1,321 

4,957 

3,191 

6,119 

4,322 


8,769 


6,239 


5,566 
9,849 
13,714 
3,572 
8,114 
5,7S7 
14,103 
11,32! 


Totals 191,874   47,135   .J4,7.39  93.516    $31,349,793  517,784,014 


True 

valuation, 

1870. 


82,350,000 
6,171,13.5 

1,250,000 
1,342.400 

570,351 
2,190,907 

675.000 
4,250.0(10 

750,000 
4,250,000 
3,-500,000 
1,550,000 
2,,500,000 


Assessed 

valuatioD, 

1870. 


SI  ,941 ,645 

2,503,585 
786,493 
167,195 
258,201 

1,095,149 
418,398 

2.20.5.850 
.■(00.114 

2,6IW,.SI15 

3,1.50,984 
807,803 

1,530,672 


Principal  Toinm. — Santa  V6,  the  capital,  had  47fl.i  in- 
habitant.H  in  1870.  The  Kcd  Willow  Pueblo  reservation 
had  1000  inhabitants,  and  the  San  Juan  Pueblo  lfl;!l.  The 
other  principal  towns,  each  having  a  population  between 
11)110  and  IKOO,  were  Lower  Las  Vega«.  Las  Crut-cs,  V,\ 
Kancho,  Kornnndo  de  Taos,  Ocatc,  La  Junta,  .Mbutiuerquc, 
Mora,  and  ToinC'. 

IJiHiiiri/, — .\i  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  American 
continent.  Xcw  Mexico  had  a  large  and  industrious  po|iu- 
lation,  either  .\/,tcc  or  Toltrc,  who  had  their  wallerl  towns, 
their  stone  dwelling.",  several  stories  in  height,  their  manu 


factures  of  cotton  and  wool,  their  rude  but  effective  weapons 
of  war,  and  who  cultivated  and  irrigated  the  soil  and  gath- 
ered therefrom  large  crops.  They  were  idolaters,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  sun-worshippers,  and  had  their  temples  and  places 
of  worship  to  their  deity.  That  they  offered  human  sacri- 
fices is  probable,  though  by  no  means  so  certain  as  that  the 
Mexicans  generally  did  so.  The  Spanish  adventurers  Alvar 
Nunez,  Marco  de  Niza,  and  Coronado  penetrated  to  this 
region  in  1537,  15.19,  and  1540.  The  last  namwl  was  ac- 
companied by  a  historian,  Castaneda,  the  accuracy  of  whose 
deseriiitions  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  he  visited  the 
country.  In  15S1  the  country  was  explored  by  Capt.  Fran- 
cisco de  Bonillo  and  his  comrades,  all  Spanish  adventurers, 
through  whose  account  of  it  it  was  named  New  Mexico. 
In  IbS'I  two  attempts  were  made  to  plant  Spanish  colonies 
there,  but  these  were  but  partially  successful.  Between 
1595  and  1599.  Juan  de  Onate  was  sent  thither  by  the 
viceroy  of  Mexico  to  establish  forts,  colonies,  and  mis- 
sions, and  to  take  possession  of  the  whole  country  in  the 
name  of  his  master,  the  king  of  Spain.  Onate  was  success- 
ful, and  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  who  went  with 
him  convertedmany  of  the  Indians  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  Many  missions  were  established,  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  countr.v  was  discovered,  and  the  colonists  openeil 
and  worked  the  mines,  enslaving  the  Indians  and  exacting 
from  them  the  severest  and  most  constant  toil.  At  length, 
wearied  with  their  oppression,  the  patient  Indians  rose 
against  their  taskmasters,  and  after  several  ineffectual 
efforts  drove  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  country  in  1G80. 
For  eighteen  years  they  remained  independent,  thwarting 
all  efforts  of  the  Spaniards  to  re-enslave  them.  At  length, 
in  1098,  the  Spaniards  regained  a  ]iortion  of  tlieir  former 
power,  but  used  it  less  oppressively  than  before,  though  the 
penns  were  to  all  intents  slaves.  In  1,S22  the  inhabitants 
of  New  Mexico  united  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  Mexico 
in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  thenceforward  un- 
til 1846  they  were  governed  in  the  same  way  with  the  other 
states  of  Mexico.  In  1846.  Gen.  Stephen  Kearny  with  a 
small  U.  >S.  force  captured  Santa  Fe,  and  soon  after  con- 
quered the  wht>le  territory  and  raised  the  American  flag 
there.  In  1S48  it  was  ceded  to  the  L^.  S.  by  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  The  present  territorial  government 
was  organized  Sept.  9,  1850.  By  the  treaty  of  Dec.  30. 
1853,  what  was  known  as  the  Gadsden  jiurchase  was  added 
to  it.  It  then  comprised  the  whole  of  Arizona  and  a  por- 
tion of  what  is  now  Colorado.  Arizona  was  set  off  from  it 
in  1863.  and  the  portion  of  Colorado  in  18ri5.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  late  civil  war  New  Jlexico  was  the  scene 
of  a  protracted  and  bloody  strife.  Several  of  the  officers 
in  command  of  regiments,  battalions,  or  companies  of  the 
regular  army  sympathized  very  strongly  with  the  Con- 
feder,acy,  and  endeavored  to  turn  over  tlieir  commands  and 
stores  to  it:  and  a  Confederate  force  of  2300  men,  under 
command  of  (len.  II.  F.  Sibley,  undertook  in  Jan.,  1862, 
the  conquest  of  the  Territory.  A  sufficient  time  had 
elapsed,  however,  before  their  approach,  for  (Jen.  E.  R.  S. 
Canby,  who  was  in  command  of  the  dcjiartmcnt,  to  rouse 
the  loyal  spirit  of  the  people  and  make  such  prejiarations 
as  were  possible  for  defence.  His  troops  were  mostly  un- 
trained, and  the  New  Mexican  volunteers,  though  loyal, 
were  timid  and  unreliable  in  battle.  In  Feb.,  1862,  the 
battle  of  Valverde  was  fought,  and  after  some  hard  fighting 
the  Confederates  prevailed  through  the  cowardice  of  the 
supporting  Federal  force.  Canby's  soldiers  retreated  to 
Fort  Craig,  which  Sibley  did  not  attempt  to  attack.  They 
captured  Albuquerque,  and  on  the  24th  of  March  were  met 
at  Apache  Pass  by  Col.  Slough  with  1300  Colorado  volun- 
teers and  a  few  regulars.  After  a  short  but  sharp  action 
the  Confederates  again  jircvailcd,  though  with  heavy  loss, 
and  two  or  three  days  later  Gen.  Sibley  entered  Santa  F6 
in  triumph  ;  but  on  tlie  12th  of  Apr..  18()2,  he  was  obliged 
to  evacuate  that  town,  and,  threatened  by  Canby,  retreated 
over  the  mountains  with  great  suffering  till  he  reached  Fort 
Bliss,  Texas,  denouncing  the  covintry  as  not  worth  a  quar- 
ter of  the  blood  expended  in  its  conquest,  lie  had  lost 
one-half  of  his  original  force  in  dead,  wf)unded,  and  pris- 
oners. In  1859  the  territorial  legislature  had  passed  a  law 
recognizing  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  Territory,  but 
this  was  repealed  in  18('.l.  at  the  suggestion  of  (len.  (!'anby, 
and  with  it  was  abolishcil  the  system  of  peonage,  a  modi- 
fied slavery  which  had  existed  for  two  centuries  and  a  half. 
The  Territory  is  growing  slowly,  and,  with  a  larger  infu- 
sion of  American  enterprise,  it  will  prove  one  of  the  best 
States  of  our  Western  domain. 

Govt^rnoi'H  n/  iVeic  Afexico. 

.Tamos  S.  (;nllioun 1851-,52  Uohert  B.  Mitchell 180.5-07 

Williaru  C.  Liinc 18.52-,53  Wm.  K.  M.  Amy  (acl'g).18(;7-li9 

Solon  Borland 1853-.53  William  A.  Pile 1809-71 

David  Merriwi'ther 1853-57  Marsh  Giddings 1871-70 

Abraliam  Uencher 1857-61  Samuel  B.  Axtell 1S76-78 

Ilcnry  Conolly 1861-05  Lewis  Wallace 1878- 

L.   P.  BUOCKETT. 


N:';\V    MliM'M'.iOWN     NKW   (JliLKANS. 


New  MiclitU'louii,  post-v.of  Springflold  ip.,  Muhon- 

ini?  (M(.,  (».     |'o]i.  117. 

New  MirCord,  poHt-v.  iind  t|».,  Mlchflold  co,,  Conn.,  30 
inilus  N.  c.(  liriilj,'«-|i<)rt,  nn  llio  I[oiiHiitnnit:  Uivur  and  It,  K., 
coiitiiiiiH  lliu  Adi-I|iliii;  I  tiHtitutir,  it  cliurL-licH,  2  niivy-tiUtliMi 
iinrtdiif.",  I  WL'ckl.v  now^iiiiiiLT,  ht^vi-riil  j^ood  luit*.*lM.  itii  flli- 
<rii'nt  tire  de|iiii tiiiciit,  ii  piiik  itt^Hociatiuii,  itnd  in  unv  ui  tlin 
liir;;ehl.  tolmcL-o-pmliiu^;  tnvviiM  in  New  KnKlnnd.  Vtt\t. 
'MiHi'i.         .}.  K.  JiiiiNsuN,  Kn.  '*  Nrw  Mii.roitn  Joi k.nai.." 

Now  iMiirord,poi<tv.iind  t|i.,Winmbiij(oco.,  III.  P.9I5. 

New  l>lillord,  jioHt  b.  and  tfi.  of  Siittt|iichunna  co.,  Pa., 
on  till'  l)i-)u\Miii-  Liickiiwunnu  und  WcHtern  U.K.  Pup. of 
)).  r.iM);  ni'  tp.  iiit;. 

Now  .IJiltoir  poM  V.  iind  Ip.,  Doddridgo  co.,  West  Va. 
I'up.  1777. 

Now  ifloii'*ii4»ulh,  jioKt-v.  of  Monmouth  co.,  N.J.,  on 
the  Hi'ii  i'lmwt  arnl  on  the  Nl'W  .leiHc.v  Southurn  II.  U.  (IIkjh- 
i.AMi  STAriuN),(>  mik-H  N.of  Long  ilrunuh,  hun  1  bi-weukl.v 

IHIWKpllpcr. 

Now    I>l<>iint    PlORs'anty  a  v.  of  Washington    tp., 

Ilorkill-,'  cr,.,  O.       Pop.  (17. 

Now'llillly  iioHt,-v.  and  cnp.  of  Cowctii  eo.,  <!n..  on  the 
AthmtiL  and  Wi'st  Point  and  the  Siiviinnah  (iritlin  and 
iNorth  Ahibaina  It,  It.,  is  a  niiinufuc'turin<;  town,  and  has  1 
weekly  newf-puper.      Pop.  I'JI7. 

Now  <)r'opoii,]»o.st-v.  and  tp.  of  Howard  CO.,  la.  I'.OOf. 

Now  Or'loniis,  eup.  of  the  State  of  liniiisiiina,  ehicf 
city,  coinirn'ri-iiil  inetii'pnii'j.  iind  port  ot"  entry  of  tin-  (lulf 
Slale.4,  iiinl  tenth  eJty  of  tijo  {' .  S.  in  population,  is  situ- 
ated apon  both  t-idef*  of  Mississippi  Uivur,  but  chiefly  on 
the  left  or  northern  bank,  IIo  miles  above  its  mouth,  em- 
braces nearly  the  wliole  of  Orleans  parish,  with  jiarts  of  .Jef- 
ferson and  PItirjneniine,  rcachint;  on  tliu  N.  and  K.  tu  Lakc^ 
Pontchartrain  an<l  Itorgnc,  covering  a  statut<»ry  area  of 
about  ir)U  8q.  m.,  though  the  settled  aveu  within  the  drain- 
age districts  comprises  only  -10  8q.  in.  The  greatest 
length  from  AV.  to  N.  K.  is  22  miles,  and  greatest  breadth 
across  the  N.  V..  jieninsula  10  miles.  The  lines  of  hit.  'M)° 
N.  ami  Ion.  iM)°  W.  of  tireenwich  intersect  in  its  lower 
suburbs.  I  mile  from  the  river.  The  general  cour.-^e  of  the 
river  is  from  W.  to  K.  ])ast  the  city,  which,  however,  oc- 
cupies a  curve  or  beml  in  tlio  shape  of  an  S  HI  miles  in 
lenj;tli  niong  the  N.  side  (tf  the  ri\er,  f:i\in;;  it  the  iippro- 
jtriate  name  of  "  the  ('re->ccnt  City."  The  boundary,  about 
4  miles  holow  the  city,  is  the  parisli  of  St.  IJcrnard.  nnd 
that  above  it  is  the  upper  lino  of  ('urrollt{)n,  liA  miles, 
running  hack  5  miles  to  Lake  Pontchartrain.  The  re- 
ceudy-anncxcd  suburbs  of  (Jrctna  and  Algiers  occupy  the 
S.  siile  oflhe  river.  Thecity  lies  ItUO  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  Ohio  Kiver.  ami  is  LilMJ  miles  by  railway  from  Wash- 
ington. It  is  built  entirely  on  tliu  alluvial  bank,  and  is 
wholly  bebtvv  high-water  level  of  the  river.  It  is  protecteil 
from  yearly  floods  by  a  Icvco  raised  in  front  along  tho 
river-bank  and  extended  back  to  the  hike  above  the  city, 
and  also  along  the  lake  front  as  a  precaution  against  the 
back-water  caused  by  storm-wind.s  on  the  lake  ami  (lulf. 
A  system  of  drainage-canals,  with  jiowerful  maciiincry, 
drives  out  into  the  lake  the  rainfall,  Fcwage,  and  seapago 
of  the  city.  The  elevation  of  the  flood-water  of  the  river 
in  Irnnt  of  thecity  is  1,>  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake 
and  liulf.  The  climate  is  not  extreme,  IVosts  being  rare, 
ami  the  temperature  averaging  about  (iS**^  F.  The  vicin- 
itj  of  marshes  and  shoal-water  lakes  produces  a  high  de- 
gree of  water-saturation,  and  consequently  an  annua!  mean 
rainfall  of  (Jj  inches.  The  mean  annual  heij^iit  of  tho 
barometer  is  ;U).07.')  inches,  with  a  range  of  l.;!l  inches. 
Temperature,  1872.  71.'jy°;  lS7:i,  69.10°;  IS7-I,  71.01°; 
lS7o,  (Ui.2.'t°:  mean.  (iil.7I°j  average  niinimuui,  47.43*'; 
average  niaxinuini,  '.lO.IS°. 

The  city  is  rcaduMl  both  by  river  and  railway,  with  a 
constant  arrival  and  departure  of  steamboats  and  trains. 
The  river  abounds  in  boats  of  all  dimeni^ions,  plying  for 
trade  and  travel  both  up  and  down,  and  the  packet  lines 
running  to  the  nearer  river-cities  are  of  a  magnilicencc 
and  clciiance  unc<iu:illcd  on  any  other  wafers.  There 
are  steamship  lines  to  New  York,  Boston.  Philadeljdiia, 
lialtimore,  Havana,  Key  West,  and  Florida  ports.  Vera 
Vnii,  Texas  ports,  Liverpool,  Havre,  and  Uremen,  and  j 
a  daily  packet,  lino  to  tue  various  coast  ports,  across  ' 
Lake  Pontchartrain.  and  also  nn  indefinite  number  of 
snnill  vessels,  both  sail  and  steam,  enpigcd  in  the  trade  ' 
and  travel  of  that  lake.  Three  important  railroads  enter 
from  the  N.  W..  N.,  and  W. — namely,  tlie  New  Orleans 
and  Mobile,  the  New  (Irleaus  St.  Louis  and  fhieago,  and 
Morgan's  Louisiana  and  Texas,  each  having  two  pu!!scu- 
ger-trains  daily  and  a  great  nuniber  of  fre'gbt-trains. 

The  orifjinal  plat  of  New  Orleans  was  laid  out  in  1718 
under  (Jov.  de  liienville,  and  was  less  timn  1  mile  square,  the 
Streets  crossing  at  right  angles,  with  tho  cathedral  at  the 


front-contro,  facing  tho  river,  A»  the  c\iy  extended  In 
tho  bend  of  tim  river,  li  hecnmo  noceHMury  Vt  conform  the 
RtreelH  to  itM  peculiar  Khape;  hence,  in  the  upper  ami 
lower  ailditionH  they  meet  and  diverge  in  a  wry  irrcKoh»r 
and  abrupt  nninner.  Tho  utreeln  in  the  ori^^inul  or  Frcneh 
part  of  (be  eity  arc  very  narrow,  ehielly  10  feet  tvide. 
Canal  xlrcet,  the  dividing  line  between  (he  old  French  and 
what  In  now  called  the  American  part  of  the  eity,  in  a 
boulevard  of  great  beauty,  I.VO  feet  in  nidtti;  fo  alMi  are 
t'laiborno,  Hanipart,  KHpIunade,  St.  CharleH,  and  other 
avenucH.  There  aro  II  public  parki  and  fquaren  in  the 
eity,  li  canalM  fur  coniinorcial  purj)ofie''.  10  or  12  draining 
onei<,  and  KJ  marketn.  The  publii;  buildings  of  greuter<t 
inlercflt  are — the  F.  S.  cuntom  hou^e,  the  crithedrat  and 
courthalU,  facing  .lucki^on  Sqinirc,  (he  city  hall,  fronting 
La  Fayette  Square,  (he  univcr^'ity  buildings  on  Common 
t<treet,  the  charity  hortpital,  the  marine  hospital,  tho  Hotel 
Dieu,  and  tho  4St.  Charle/t  nnd  .'^t.  Louin  noteli*  (now  (bo 
Stale-hounel.  There  aie  i-everal  ehurcherf  of  con-iderablo 
aTchitectural  ete;;ance,  nn  well  w*  ccveral  well-built  bank- 
inK-hou«eM.  The  ftreet  railrondM  r"nder  inlereourxe  be- 
tween all  parti*  oflhe  city  and  lU  puburbf*ea-y  and  ehcip. 
The  extent  of  track  i;*  about  07  iniler',  under  tho  operation 
of  eight  eompaniew.  All  except  (he  Cnrrolllon  road  charge 
a  fare  rif  j  cents,  and  that  han  double  di-tance  nnd  fare.  It 
is  on  this  road  that  the  firelefis  en;;in(>  lia*^  been  intncluced. 
Ten  of  these  'NlummioM"  run  from  CarrolUon  to  the  half- 
way-station at  Napoleon  avenue.  The  Ktcam-tiupply  in 
obtained  at  tho  Carrollton  d^-pot,  where  (he  rec<i\ei^  are 
charged.  Tlicy  run  down  .'J  mile.^  and  back  with  thi-  cli;ir-c 
of  120  pounds  of  ttteaui,  having  CO  poundi^  of  exie"-.  'I  li'V 
have  now  (I87C)  been  nmro  than  two  yearn  in  operation 
without  accident  or  interruption,  nnd  havo  demonstrated 
the  usefulness  of  the  invention.  Two  cets  of  gawworkw  for- 
merly supplied  t!io  city  with  gas.  Itecently,  (liey  have  been 
consolidated  into  one  interest,  and  furnish  the  eity  witli 
light  at  $1  \}CT  lUUO  feet.  Tho  waterworks  amply  nupply  tho 
middle  and  lower  parts  of  (lie  eity,  but  the  upper  di.-(ricta 
aro  widiout  tlieir  ocnefit.  The  water  is  pumped  int>  the 
reservoir  from  the  river  at  lOOO  feet  distance,  nu'l  i-*  partly 
settled  before  ])assing  into  tho  pipes.  This  water  is  uve  I 
freely  for  drinking  purposes,  but  cistcrnfl  to  collect  the 
rain-water  are  used  in  all  portions  of  the  city  for  ilrinkin,'. 
csjieeially  in  the  upper  districts.  Tho  river-water  is  con 
sidercd  eipnilly  healthy,  but  is  less  palatable.  The  publi 
wharves  are  divided  into  12  sections;  the  landings  are  I  • 
in  number.  Steamers,  sail-vcsseU,  and  all  crnfls  are  duly 
assigned  their  places.  The  ferries  along  the  riverfront 
are  I  I  in  number,  of  which  K  arc  steam-ferries  and  'A  ><kiffs. 

Tho  commercial  position  and  trade  of  New  Orleans  aro 
of  the  highest  interest.  Situated  near  the  mouth  of  a 
river  tlmt  gives  secure  harbor  for  vessels  of  all  draughts 
known  to  navigation,  the  city  concentrates  the  ocean  and 
coast-bound  commerce  of  100  navigitblo  rivers  and  more 
than  2l),(HHJ  miles  of  navigable  channel.  The  area  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  1,240.01)0  sq.  m.,  with  a  popu- 
lation, largely  agri<rultural,  of  more  than  1 7,(11'.'!,  I  SO  suuls. 
New  Orleans  has  long  been  the  chief  cotton- mart  of  the 
world,  nnd  one  of  the  chief  sugar- mart:!.  Its  greatest 
commerce,  as  indicated  by  these  two  staples,  was  rcnefaed 
in  ISllI,  when  there  were  rcceiveil  2,2J5,448  ba!cs  of  cotton 
and  4(llt.0im  hhds.  of  sugar.  The  following  statistics  will 
illustrate  the  present  magnitude  of  the  trade  of  New  Or- 
leans:  In  the  years  1874-75  there  were  received  from  tli'- 
interior  l.lo7,61f7  bales  of  cotton  from  a  total  crop  of 
4,170.000  bales;  sugar.  loL77l>  hogsheads  and  :!:t7.l>10  bar- 
rels of  molasses  :  rice,  104. tlo  barrels;  tobacco.  Si;:J(>  hops- 
heads:  flour, 'JI7,982  barrels;  wheat,  145,000  bushels;  hay, 
00,000  bales;  pork.  72.000  barrels:  bacon.  25.000  casks; 
lard,  27,000  kegs.  The  total  foreitin  imports  of  187:i-74 
were  $14.50tny40;  duties.  $2.y!t2,5U:'..  Chief  articles  of 
import:  coflec,  $4.o:U,782;  hanlware.  ?I.08L20(i:  cotton 
goods,  SI,0o9,655;  sugar.  $2,827,017.  Total  foreign  ex- 
ports, 1873-74,  Si);l,25y,289.  Chief  articles  of  export. 
1874-75:  cotton.  9yit.4ii2  bales,  value  S07,275,0U0;  staves, 
$t;(i2,000;  tobacco.  $1,214,794. 

Entrances,  forcipn  tonnage 487,019 

coastwise      "        aW.iUd;  total,  S743.66I. 

Clearances,  forcipn        *'        525.861 

coastwise      "       24d,Gi9;  total.  $774/)n. 

Vessels  entered  this  year  were  29.1;  tonnage  188,540.    Ves- 
sels cleared  2y7.  of  202.420  tons. 

Miiuii/iirturt". —  In  the  absence  of  good  water-power  nnd 
of  available  skilled  labor  the  manufactures  of  New  Orleans 
are  neither  extensive  nor  valuable.  Though  tho  scp,iralc 
establishments,  so  styled,  numberetl  911  in  1870,  most  of 
them  have  no  real  claim  to  the  title.  There  wore  517 
steam-engines  employed,  and  5t)40  operatives.  The  total 
capital  invested  was  $5,751,985. 

City  (rvrtruhicHt. — The  administration  of  the  city  affairs 
is  committed  tu  a  mayor  and  7  officers  styled  adminis- 
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trators,  who  hold  their  offices  for  two  years,  aided  by  a 
board  of  health  with  a  president,  5  directors,  and  5  sani- 
tary  commissioners:    a  surveyor,  city  attorney,  superin- 


tendent of  fire-alarm  telegraph,  2  coroners,  a  superintend- 
ent of  the  insane,  superintendent  of  bouse  of  refuge, 
warden  of  the  workhouse,  a  librarian,  and  a  superintendent 
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of  schools.  Most  of  these  have  their  offices  in  the  city 
hall.  The  city  hall  is  an  elegant  white  marble  building; 
fronting  on  La  Fayette  Square.  It  contains  the  jtublic 
library  of  the  common  schools,  with  7000  volumes,  which 
suffered  during  the  war.  and  has  not  grown  since. 

Metropolitan  Pofice. — The  police  of  the  city  is  under  3 
commissioners,  with  a  superintendent  or  chief  of  police.  2 
sergeants,  and  about  375  privates.  The  city  is  divided 
into  8  precincts,  and  2  suburban  precincts  served  by 
mounted  policemen.  A  fire-alarm  telegraph  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  police.  It  has  about  04  stations  or  boxes, 
reaching  within  two  squares  of  any  portion  of  the  city. 
The  Firemen's  Charitable  Association  has  entire  charge  of 
the  fire  department;  the  police  give  the  alarm.  The  city 
and  underwriters  contribute  to  the  expense  of  supporting 
the  organization,  but  no  pay  is  received  by  the  members. 
There  is  a  chief  engineer  and  4  assistant  engineers.  There 
are  80  companies  in  the  7  districts,  Carrolltou  included. 

The  Jitdiclal  department  of  Louisiana  consists  of  5  su- 
preme judges,  a  superior  court,  and  a  superior  criminal 
court,  nil  located  in  Xew  Orleans.  The  district  courts  are 
7  in  number.  The  first  district  is  a  criminal  court,  and  all 
the  rest  have  general  jurisdiction.  The  7  courts  are  served 
by  one  criminal  and  one  civil  sheriff.  Justices'  courts  and 
iiiunieipal  courts  for  the  execution  of  the  city  ordinances 
arc  also  established.  The  city  prison,  known  as  the  "  Cal- 
aboose," is  12:J  by  129  feet,  and  cost  $200,000.  It  is  very 
secure,  and  very  healthful,  having  been  several  times  ex- 
cmjtt  from  yellow  fever  when  the  disease  was  epidemic. 

riVy.-l«/<e"««mejir.— 1860,  S121,0;iS, 650:1801, $124,174,403; 
1803,  $100,869,098;  1865,  $y8,78S,.335  ;  1870,  $139,844,204  ; 
1875,  $118,637,715.  i>e6(.— 1865,  $7,492,250;  1875, 
?22.002,030.  Itema  of  Expenditure. — Firemen's  Charitable 
Association. $169,000;  lighting  the  city  with  gas,  $177,000; 
police,  $479,000  ;  city  debt  interest,  $1,307,500.  The  city 
debt,  exclusive  of  all  other  debt,  State,  railroad, 
amounts  to  nearly  2  per  cent,  of  the  entire  property, 
debt  prior  to  the  war  was  /nths  of  1  per  cent. 

J!i  /i,fi„ntt  .SVf'M.— The  French,  Italian.  Spanish, 
Iri.-h  popuhition  of  New  Orleans  is  largely  Konuxn  CiithoUc, 
while  most  of  the  American  and  Ocrman  residents  are 
Protestants.  The  various  sects  in  New  Orleans  have  lived 
without  fanatical  rancor  or  bigotry,  nnd  in  business  or 
friendly  associations  there  appear  to  be  no  discriminations 
on  account  of  creed.  The  ehurches  (142  in  number)  arc 
in  the  main  elegant  buildings.  Those  of  the  Koman  (^i- 
tholiert  and  Kpiscopaliiins  may  bo  ranked  first  in  archi- 
tectural elcganfre.  The  value  of  the  Roman  Calholie 
c:hurehcs  and  schoipl  buildings  far  exceeds  that  of  all  the 
other  church  property  in  New  Orleans.  There  are  36  Ro- 
man Catholic  churches;  25  liaptist.  of  which  12  are  colored  ; 
11  Kpiscopal ;  5  Evangelical  Protestant;  1  (Ircck;  3  Luth- 
eran;  19   Methodist  Episcopal,  of  uhirh   12  are  colored; 
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11  Methodist,  of  which  1  is  colored:  12  Presbyterian,  1 
Swedenborgian,  1  linitarian.  and  6  Hebrew. 

Among  the  institutions  of  learning  is  the  University  of 
Louisiana — law  professors  4,  medical  faculty  10;  the  lit- 
erary department  is  placed  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  is  under 
military  discipline.  The  Mechanical  and  Agricultural 
College  has  5  professors;  the  Dental  College  7  professors. 
The  Jesuit  College  is  a  flourishing  institution.  There  are 
several  schools  and  convents  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  There  is  a  series  of  schools, 
under  the  care  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  cor- 
responds to  our  free  schools,  as  that  denomination  docs 
not  send  its  children  to  the  jiublic  schools.  The  Peabody 
Institute,  consisting  of  a  high  school  with  70  pupils,  and 
a  normal  school  with  60  pupils,  is  in  very  successful  op- 
eration. There  is  one  Hebrew  educational  institution,  and 
two  institutions  of  collegiate  grade  for  the  education  of 
colored  students  are  in  process  of  organization.  The  pub- 
lic schools  of  New  Orleans  have  justly  been  a  source  of 
jjridc  to  the  peoi)le.  They  were  established  about  the  year 
1840,  and  were  in  complete  operation  in  1844.  Since  eman- 
cipation, schools  for  blacks  have  been  put  on  the  same 
footing  as  those  for  whites,  and  they  have  been  exten- 
sively attended.  The  number  of  public  schools  is  147  ; 
teachers,  471  ;  pujiils,  14,235.  The  cost  of  supporting  them, 
which  is  an  ad~v(ilorcm  tax  ujion  all  projierty  in  the  city, 
amounts  to  $460,128  yearly.  The  schools  are  under  the 
direction  of  a  superintendent  and  19  directors. 

There  are  24  newspapcr.s — 6  daily  (1  in  the  French  lan- 
guage) and  18  weeklies;  3  arc  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  Grangers.     There  is  also  1  monthly  review. 

Asyluma  and  Ifospitafs. — The  asylums  of  the  city  com- 
prise 40,  of  very  various  character  and  management. 
Among  the  most  noted  of  these  are  several  large  orj)lian  asy- 
lums, Roman  Catlxdie  anil  Protestant,  the  Widows'  Home, 
and  the  Asylum  for  the  Old  and  Infirm.  These  various  be- 
nevolent instituti<ms  are  partly  sujiported  at  the  city's  ex- 
pense. The  number  of  inniates  fur  whieh  the  city  makes 
provision  is  2315.  and  the  monthly  eoutrihiitiou  by  the 
city  is  $3065.  The  \Vidi>ws"  ILunc  was  founded,  suiiported, 
and  is  now  endowed  exclusively  by  the  late  I>r.  William 
Newton  Mercer  of  Now  Orleans.  The  hospitals  of  the  eity 
are  8  in  number,  and  are  variously  sujtported  :  but  the  char- 
ity hospital  is  of  general  jurisdiction,  at  once  a  beneliceneo 
and  an  hcmor  to  the  city.  There  are  4  others  of  specific 
character,  and  3  infirmaries. 

liotrh  and  Ciuhn. — The  St.  Charles  Hotel  has  long  been 
ranked  as  one  of  the  first  in  the  U.  S.  It  was  destroyed 
by  lire  in  1S50,  but  rebuilt  in  IS52  with  greater  elegance, 
being  noted  for  its  sjuu-ious  balcony,  portico,  and  rotunda 
(irnamented  with  Corinthian  pillars.  The  St.  James  and 
the  City  hotels  are  spacious  and  comfortable.  The  St. 
Louis,  formerly  a  rival  of  the  St.  Charles,  has  been  used  aa 
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a  Rtiite-linuMo  Hinco  1874.     Tho  ruRtaurantH  aru  reputed  the 

boxtiii  America.  eHpiM'iallytlioHfwIiicliiircNcrvr tin-"  fiiirMuiH 
croule  cniHiitr  of  uiitc-wiir  limcf."  ThiTt-  iinr  lin  r\\i\m,  lit- 
oniry,  ilntiimtif*.  ur  Hrrriiil,  unions  wlui^li  tliu  inoHt  iiutuljlv 
arc  tlu!  I'iiU<wirk.  Hn«t(in.  Jockey,  iind  ShiikKpiMirc. 

('r,n€trrivM. — Of  tlic^o  tlierc  lire  XU  Tlie  oldent  onen  nro 
sitiiiile'l  in  ihc  lower  piirt  of  (lie  eity,  iiixl  hfh>UK  *"  the 
Itoiiijiii  Catlioli''  p'limliitinn.  Of  lule  ycur.H  liitlier  i,'n»iiii.lM 
have  heen  nelerte«i  for  the  piirpone  oii  the  riil^e-hiii<l^  of 
Ak'tairie  IJnyoii  on  the  initHkirtn  of  the  eity.  New  Orh>HiiN 
in  peculiar  iii  the  dispoHition  of  iu  (lend.  Tiie  lowncMrt  of 
the  uroiiml,  heiiiK  hehiiv  the  llotMl-Jevel  of  the  .MiMNint^ippi. 
reiiilerH  it  iinpriieticiibU;  to  hiiry  Iti  the  earth;  hence  nil 
inteniientH  liave  to  he  in  Me[iuIchreM  of  Moine  cort.  The 
devices  ut'  these  are  an  various  u.s  the  nieann  and  tu.xte  <)f 
the  huilders  hukk'-!^*.  from  the  tninh  of  Niiiiplu  brick  ina- 
fonry  to  tlie  comlly  Hciilptured  rniirhle.  Tlie  general  form 
of  tiie  moHl  expeui^ive  (das>4  in  that  of  a,  miniature  temple. 
the  opening;  like  a  dcxir  in  the  frtint,  ujmmi  which  in  placed 
tli(^  inM-riptinii.  These  |!;rc>und.'4  are  laid  otit  in  right  angles, 
and  I  he  lomhs  ranged  upon  the  interr'ccting  avenuen  at* 
Hireets,  realizing  more  perfectly  than  anywhere  elj*o  tho 
idea  of  '*eitioM  of  tho  dead."  These  avenues  arc  lined 
with  trees  of  tho  evergreen  elasH.  and  wherever  practi- 
cable are  ornamented  with  cultivated  (lower",  and  around 
many  of  the  tombs  there  are  little  (lower-gardens  of  ex- 
quisite beauty.  It  if  obviims  that  such  tenements  as  these 
need  eare  and  protcetion  against  the  ravages  of  time.  Con- 
sequently, the  festival  of  All  Saints'  Day  (\(»v.  I)  has  a 
twofolil  viibie — to  keep  in  tcniler  re-'olleetion  those  passed 
from  sight,  and  to  keep  in  re-;iair  their  resting-places.  For 
a  week  or  two  prc\  iously.  all  needful  repairs  are  made,  all 
clearing  uj).  cleaning,  anci  resetting  of  plants,  etc.,  and  on 
the  grand  festival-day  the  whole  city  unites  in  it.s  Moral 
decorations.      It,  is  a  truly  bcautit"nl  and  iTupressivc  sight. 

The  Masons  have  a  grand  lodge  and  I  .'>  Huburdinatc 
lodges  ;  the  Imlcpendent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  lias  a  grand 
lodge  and  I'D  .subordinate  loilges  and  an  encampment;  tho 
Hc|itaso[dis  have  I  grand  lodge  and  Itl  subordinate  loilgcs ; 
the  temperanco  organizations  have  S  division-*  and  (> 
temples  of  honor,  and  there  are  j  encampments  of  Knights 
Templar.  I  Indcpemlent  Order  of  Temperance.  I  division 
of  Tniled  Brethren,  a  grant!  grove  of  I'nitcd  Druids  and 
12  subordinate  groves,  with  a  "  Norma"  or  .supreme  Irish 
chapter.  ll»  lodges  of  Knights  of  Pythias.  '2  of  (;oo<l  Fel- 
lows. 1  of  Tnited  Order  of  Hed  Men,  and  the  Hibernian 
Aid  with  It)  branches.  To  tlieso  we  add  'M>  independent 
benevolent  associations,  and  among  them  tho  llo wards 
and  tho  Firemen's  Charitable  Association.  Many  ()f  t!icso 
associations  have  burying-places  and  mausoleums  of  their 
own.  and  are  active  in  their  attention  to  all  strangers  and 
other  needy  persons  coming  within  their  orders. 

D'/.-iiffH. — Tho  two  principal  defences  of  Now  Orleans 
are  Forts  .Jackson  and  St.  Philip  on  opposite  banks  of  tho 
^Mississippi,  s;t  nulcs  below  the  city,  surrendered  to  iJen. 
Itutler  in  Apr..  ISIJI'.  Fort  I'ike  is  situated  on  the  marsh 
at  tlie  INtntchartrain  en<l,  and  Fort  Macnuib  at  the  Lake 
Horgno  end  of  the  Higolcts  Pass;  Fort  Wood  is  on  the  W. 
border  of  Bayou  ('hef  Menteur ;  and  Fort  Macomb,  (i  miles 
S.  K.  of  Fort  I*ike.  is  surrounded  by  unhealthy  marshes 
and  has  been  virtually  abandoned.  There  arc  7  admirably 
disciplined  an<l  accoutred  military  companies. 

tM'tho  public  monuments  of  the  city,  tho  first  in  interest 
is  that  in  honor  of  the  victory  of  ISlo,  erected  on  tho  old 
battle-ground,  Just  below  tho  lower  boundary  of  tho  city. 
It  is  a  plain  granite  shaft  D)0  feet  high.  An  equestrian 
statue  of  (IiMi.  Andrew  Jackson,  cast  from  tho  canntm  cap- 
tured by  him  at  Ihc  battle  of  New  Orleans,  is  crectcil  on  a 
granite  pedesial  in  the  centre  of  Jackson  Square,  formerly 
the  Place  d' Amies,  iipposito  the  old  cathedral.  A  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Henry  Clay  stands  in  tho  attitmlo  of  ora- 
tory at  tlie  intersection  of  St.  Charles  and  Canal  streets. 
One  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  La  Fayette  Square,  fronting 
tho  city  hall,  is  of  Powcrs's  finest  workmanship.  \  marble 
shaft  in  honor  of  Gov.  Allen  of  Louisiana  stands  in  Wash- 
ingt<ni  Cemetery,  and  a  monument  of  white  marble  to  the 
"Confederate  dead"'  in  Cypress  (ir<)VO  Cemetery. 

The  U.  S.  eustom-house.  a  solid  building  of  Quincy 
granite,  covering  an  entire  square,  is,  next  to  the  I'.  S. 
t'apitol.  the  largest  public  edifice  in  the  V.  S.  It  contains 
the  oflices  for  the  customs,  the  post-oflice.  tho  U.  S,  courts, 
the  internal  revenue,  the  surveyor-general's  office,  and  the 
receiver  and  register  of  the  land-offiee. 

Mardi  (rrati. — Tho  festival  preceding  tho  first  day  of 
Lent,  or  Ash  Wednesday,  is  one  of  special  interest  in  New 
Orleans,  and  the  city  is  distinguished  for  the  splendor  she 
gives  to  her  favorite  holiday,  the  "  .Mardi  liras"  or  "  Fat 
Tuesday."  Most  of  the  distinctive  ceremonies  now  annu- 
ally performed  were  originally  introduced  by  the  French 
population  as  early  as  lS27,and  for  many  years  their  cele- 
bration was  confined  cliioflv  to  them.     One  of  the  leading 
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ox  gorgeously  dret'ced  und  attended  through  the  ctreetji 
w  ith  much  pomp  by  large  numberfi  of  gayly  and  grolr-mie- 
ly  marked  butcher'*.  Fverylhing  pertaining  lo  ihc-e  •e-- 
tivitioM  now  coincit  within  the  control  of  uu  eluboriUi-  or- 
gunixation.  The  day,  .Mardi  liraM,  Ik  a  legal  holiday,  and 
the  whole  city  it  for  the  lime  iimtvun\U\y  placed  iiii>|cr  the 
control  of  a  King  of  Carnival,  llii-  my^tenouH  and  mighty 
"  Hex."  There  are  two  prineijial  pageuiili*.  Tin-  firi't.  in 
the  daytime,  in  tho  encort  of  the  "  beloved  Hex  "  through 
hiH  favorite  eit}*.  He  Im  neated  on  a  magnificent  ear,  high 
above  the  heailH  of  the  people,  hiH  approach  heralded  n-* 
only  royalty  uj<er|  to  be.  attendc'l  by  hif  own  fpeciiil  guard 
and  foreign  Holdiery,  an  well  ai  hy  (he  I',  S.  military  und 
iiiurineH.  The  illusion  of  a  powerful  nionureh  vir>i(ing  hi^ 
dominionH  in  iiioitt  euriouhly  suntained  to  the  niinute*-r 
d«'(ail.  Tho  night  iiageiint  if  known  an  the  '*  .Myr-tick 
Krewe  of  Comuo."  '1  Win  han  a  character  altogether  unique. 
The  first  display  wan  in  ISjT.  The  proeecilingH  are  kept 
entirely  hccret ;  nothing  in  known  but  that  the  Krewe  will 
again  make  their  appearance,  but  whence  they  come,  of 
whom  comported,  and  what  in  to  be  the  character  of  the 
enler(ainmen(  i«  kept  in  profound  myi-Iery  till  they  sud- 
denly reveal  ihemwelveM  to  (he  curious  and  alwayn  de- 
lighted spectators.  It  is  a  >'ericH  of  Itiblcaux.  drawn  upon 
immense  floats  brilliantly  illuminated,  illu^lrative  of  great 
classic  poems  or  Htriking  events  in  the  worldV  history, 
ancient  and  modern — an  ••  Porodise  Lo«l,"  "the  Iliad.' 
the  *•  Historic  Characters  of  America,"  "  Audubon  and  hi-* 
Birds,"  and  the  last  one  "Scenes  from  the  Ancient  Scrip 
tares."  These  displays  evince  u,  rare  combination  of 
classic  erudition,  taste,  and  ingenuity,  presented  with  a 
completeness  and  gorgeonsncHS  as  bewildering  as  it  is 
beautiful.  The  day's  pageants  close  with  combination 
tableaux  at  the  theatre,  with  a  ball,  and  with  the  grand 
court-hall  of  "Hex, "at  which  he  chooses  a  queen,  who 
phares  his  greatness  for  the  evening.  On  Twelfth  Night 
(Jan.  0)  Ihc  "  Knights  of  Momus"  have  a  display  anal- 
ogous to  the  Mardi  (iras,  but  more  exclusively  burlesque, 
in  which  they  satiri/.e  the  follies  of  the  age. 

Utnlth  *</  AVir  OrlrnuH. — Although  the  liability  to  yel- 
low fever  and%)  malarial  diseases  has  given  New  Orlean-* 
a  reputation  for  unheallhfulness,  the  tables  of  mortality 
show  the  city  health  to  be  very  good.  Since  the  year  IT'.'T 
there  have  been  27  epidemics,  chiefly  of  yellow  fever,  in 
New  Orleans,  and  since  the  year  IS  12  there  have  been  but 
\) — in  the  last  IS  years  only  2;  and  the  great  decrease  of 
frequency  gives  strong  hopes  that  the  disinfectants  success- 
fully used  may  enable  the  city  to  entirely  escape  their  re- 
currence. In  IS.io  tho  present  quarantine  was  established. 
It  is  executed  with  niueh  rigor;  but  after  disinfectants  have 
been  used  a  few  days,  the  severity  is  relaxed. 

Vital  Statistics  ami  YcUow  Fcveri^o/  New  Orhana. 
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..  9,.136 2804 0.08  0.(»2;i 

8.191 872 0.0<*>  .O.Wj<i 

lO.GtJl 752 0.OS  O.OIM*. 

15,683 7849 0.11   0.aW 

10,800 242.1 0.075 0.016 

9,000 2G70 0.00  0.013 

11.721 iSTw 0.07  o.o:w 

10.09fi 3107 0.O.V. 0.020 

7.995 226 0.(M0 .0,002 

The  history  of  New  Orleans  dates  from  171)*.  when  He 
Bienville,  the  newly-appointed  governor,  ordered  t!ic  engi 
necr  De  la  Tour  to  lay  it  out  an«l  to  build  a  levee  to  proie.t 
it  from  the  floods.  He  built  a  levee  an<l  rampart  around  tin 
front  and  on  Canal.  Ksplanude,  and  Kanijtart  street- — a  mik 
in  front  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  depth.  With  variuii;- 
vicissitudes,  but  always  growing  slowly,  it  contained  in 
1785  about  47S0  inhabitants.  In  1S04,  Louisiana  was  trans- 
ferred to  tho  I*.  S.  The  eity  was  made  a  ]iort  of  entry.  It 
contained  10.000  persons,  one-half  of  whom  were  eohtrcd. 
After  the  introduction  of  the  steamboat  in  1S12-20.  and  tl^ 
battle  of  New  Orleans  in  ISl.*).  »  sdmuUis  was  given  to  tht 
growth  of  the  city,  and  her  progress  to  commercial  su- 
premacy was  very  rapid.  The  ease  with  which  she  could 
now  stem  the  tide  of  the  Mississippi  River  enabled  her  t" 
import  goods  and  distribute  them  to  the  Missis-ippi  Val 
ley.  The  telegraph  only  remained  necessary  to  complete 
her  capacity  to  take  rank  among  the  foremost  in  comiucr- 
cial  position,  and  that  was  opened  to  \cw  York  in  IS4T. 
Tahlc  of  Popnltition. 
Te«r.  lUnclt.  Whlto.  TMal. 

1830 2I.2SO 25.5.T0 - 49.S26 

I860 2.'..42.'* 149.06^ 174,491 

1870 5U.4iH) 142,'293 191,413 

1876 .54,000 161,000 .215.000 

C.  <T.   FoRSBEV. 

.Now  ()\'ford»po9t-v.of  Oxford  tp.,  Adams  co..  Fa.,  on 
the  Hanover  junction  of  the  Hanover  and  Gettysburg  R.  R. 
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NEW   PALTZ-NEW   EICIIMOND. 


New  Paltz,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y.,  8a 
miles  from  New  York  City,  on  the  Wallkill  Valley  branch 
of  the  Erie  R.  R..  has  an  academy,  3  churche<!,  2  newspa- 
pers, 2  banks,  several  hotels  and  stores.  Pop.  of  v.  425 ; 
of  tp.  2040.  Ralph  Lefevre,  Ed.  ''Independent." 

New  Par'is,  post-v.  of  Jackson  tp.,  Elkhart  co.,  Ind., 
on  the  Cincinnati  Wabash  and  Michigan  R.  R.     Pop.  145. 

New  Paris,  post-v.  of  Jefferson  tp.,  Preble  co.,  0.,  on 
the  East  Branch  of  Whitewater  River  and  on  the  Pittsburg 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  R.  R. 

New  Pe'tersburg,  post-v.  of  Paint  tp.,  Highland  co., 
0.     Pup.  2I(). 

New  Philadel'phia,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Tuscarawas  co., 
0.,  in  the  heart  of  the  Tuscarawas  coal  and  iron  ore  region, 
100  miles  W.  of  Pittsburg,  on  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg 
and  the  Lake  Shore  and  Tuscarawas  Valley  R.  Rs.,  has  2 
banks,  1  agricultural  tool  manufactory,  2  foundries.  1  wool- 
len and  3  flouring  mills.  1  boiler  and  machine  works,  a  salt 
manufactory.  2  planing-raill^.  a  match-factory,  3  carriage- 
shops,  1  paper-mill,  3  newspapers,  and  stores.  Pop.  3143. 
J.  L.  McIlvaine,  Ed.  "Advocate." 

New  Philadelphia,  a  b.  (Silver  Creek  P.O.)  of 
Blvthe  tp.,  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Schuylkill  Valley 
R.'ll.     Pop.  558. 

New  Philippines.     See  Caroline  Islands. 

New  Plym'outh,  post-v.  of  Brown  tp.,  Vinton  co., 
0.,  has  an  academy. 

New'port,  town  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  England,  on  the 
Mcdinn,  which  is  navigable  here.     Pop.  7976. 

Newport,  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Mon- 
mouth, on  the  Usk,  has  a  very  large  export-trade  in  coal 
and  iron,  extensive  shipbuilding  docks,  iron-foundries,  and 
manufactures  of  nails,  anchors,  etc.     Pop.  26,957. 

NeAVport,  the  south-easternmost  county  of  Rhode  Lsl- 
and.  Area.  135  square  miles.  It  includes  jiart  of  the  main- 
land E.  of  Narragansett  Bay,  several  islamls  in  that  bay, 
and  Block  Island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  soil  is  gen- 
erally good,  especially  that  of  Aquidneek  or  Rhode  Island, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  State.  This  is^nd  has  mines 
of  a  very  hard  anthracite  coal.  Grain,  fruit,  and  wool  are 
leading  products.  The  manufactures  include  flour,  ship- 
ping, fish  oil,  cotton  goods,  carriages,  furniture,  etc.  The 
county  is  traversed  bv  the  Old  Colony  and  Newport  R.  R. 
Cap.  Newport.     Pop."  20,050. 

Newport,  post-v.  of  Christiana  hundred.  New  Castle  co., 
Del.,  on  the  Philadelphia  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  R.  R. 

Newport,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Lake  co.,  III.     Pop.  12S9. 

Newport,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Vermilion  co.,  Ind..  1  mile 
W.  of  the  Wabash  River,  on  the  Evansville  Terre  Haute 
and  Chicago  R.  11.,  has  1  seminary,  2  churches,  1  bank,  a 
town-hall,  1  Masonic  temple.  1  weekly  newspaper,  and  a 
hotel.     Pop.  398.       S.  B.  Davis,  Ed.  •'  IIoosier  State." 

Newport,  a  v.  (New  Garden  P.O.,  which  see)  of  Wavne 
CO.,  Ind.     Pf.p.  343. 

Newport,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  .lohnson  co.,  la.    Pop.  814. 

NeAVport,  city,  cap.  of  Campbell  co.,  Ky..  on  the  S. 
I  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  opjxisite  Cincinnati,  and  separated 

from  Covington  by  the  Licking  River  on  the  W.,  was  first 
settled  in  1791,  and  is  now  the  tliird  city  in  the  State,  the 
!  jiopulation  being  19.S02  ;  has  a  (-ourt-lioase.  and  the  vari- 

ous courts  arc  held  alternately  in  Newport  and  Alexanilria, 
I  16  churches,  and  a  large  number  of  .schools  and  benevolent 

societies.     The  principal  manufactures    are — Swift's  iron 
and  steel   works,  recently  enlarged   for  the  manufacture 
[  of  "chromo  steel:"    the   Anchor    iron    and    steel    works; 

I  Gaylord's  iron  and  i>ipc  factory  ancl  blastfurnace;  Pom- 

I  eroy,  Pcckover  &  Co.'s  stove  manufactory  ;  Livezey's  steam 

I  saw-mill,  etc.     A  detachment  of  V.  S.  troops  are  stationed 

here.    The  Louisville  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  R.R.  passes 
through  the  city.    A  suspension  briilgc  connects  this  place 
I  with  Covingtiin,  and  a  railroad  bridge  supplied  with  road- 

ways and  footways  unites  it  with   Cincinnati;  two  steam 
j  ferryboats  ply  between  here  and  Cin<-innati.    A  street  rail- 

road passes  through  XewpoVt  over  the  Licking  River  sus- 
I  pension  bridge  to  Covington,  and  thence  over  the  suspen- 

sion bridge  to  Cincinnati ;  another  runs  from  Newport  to 
j  Dayton.     There  are  1  wctdtly  newspaper,  2  banks,  a  paid 

I  fire  department,  steam   firc-cngincs,   and    fire-alarm    tele- 

graph. .J.  B.  QrrNiiv.  Kn.  "  Wi:i:k!-v  LEAr)i:R." 

Newport,  post-v.  and  t]>.  of  Penobscot  co..  Me.,  on  the 
ScbasticooU  River  and  on  the  Eastern  and  Maine  Central 
K.  R.     Pop.  1559. 

NeAVport,  pr»st-v.  and  tp.  of  Wnnhington  co..  Minn.,  on 
the  ('hicjigo  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.     Pop.  307. 

NCAVport,  post-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Sullivan  co.,  N.  If., 
on  the   Sngiir  i{i\cr  and  on  the  Concord  and  Claremont 


R.  R.,  has  4  churches,  schools  and  high  Bchools,  a  national 
and  a  savings  bank,  and  manufacturing  interests.     P.  2163, 

Newport,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Uerkimer  co.,  X.  Y.  Pop. 
■of  V.  (m1  ;  of  tp.  1954. 

NcAA'port,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Carteret  co.,  N.  C,  on  the 
Newport  River  and  on  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina 
R.  R.     Pop.  of  v.  121;  of  tp.  968. 

NeAVport,  a  v.  of  Cynthiana  tp..  Shelby  co.,  0.,  on  the 
Miami  Canal  and  Loramie  Creek.      Pop.  307. 

Newport,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  0.,  on  tho 
Ohio  River.     Pop.  2002. 

Newport,  tp.  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1279. 

NeA\T)Ort,  post-b.  of  Perry  co..  Pa.,  2S  miles  AV.  of 
Ilarrisburg,  on  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  has  3  banks,  1  news- 
paper. 1  ]>laning  and  2  saw  mills,  2  tanneries,  5  churches, 

1  furnace.  1  grist-mill,  and  stores.     Pop.  945. 

II.  B.  Zimmerman  &,  Son,  Eds.  "Newport  News." 

NeAA'port,  city,  cap.  of  Newport  co.  and  one  of  the 
capitals  of  Rhode  Island,  situated  near  the  head  of  Narra- 
gansett Bay,  30  miles  S.  of  Providence.  The  city  has  1 
endowed  high  and  several  public  and  ]>rivate  schools,  2 
libraries,  5  national,  3  State,  and  3  saving  banks,  14  churches, 

2  societies  of  Friends,  2  cotton-mills,  1  brass-foundry,  the 
repair-shops  of  the  Old  Colony  Steamboat  Company,  1  daily 
and  2  weekly  newspapers,  and  a  paid  fire  department  with 
4  steam  and  3  hand  engines.  Newport  is  connected  with 
Boston  by  the  Old  Colony  R.  R..  with  New  York  by  the 
Old  Colony  steamboats,  and  with  Providence  by  tlie  Auier- 
ican  line  of  steamers.  The  U.  S.  torjiedo  station  is  located 
on  an  island  in  Newport  harbor.  Fort  .A,dams,  one  of  the 
largest  fortifications  in  America,  is  situated  on  a  point  li 
miles  S.  W.  of  the  city.  Newport  has  many  antiquities ; 
she  claims  the  oldest  newspaper  extant  in  the  U.  S.,  tho 
Mercun/,  started  in  1758  by  James  Franklin,  nephew  of 
Benjamin  ;  the  oldest  Methodist  Episcopal  church  building, 
the  Redwood  Library  (1750).  the  Statehouse  (1742),  city 
hall  (1763),  besides  Revolutionary  relies.  Hundreds  of 
families  spend  tho  summer  here.  The  Society  of  Friends 
have  had  their  annual  meetings  here  for  over  230  years. 
Pop.  12,521.  F.  P.  Powers,  Ed.  "News." 

NeAVport,  post-v.  and  cap.  of  Cocke  co.,  Tenn.,  on  the 
Cincinnati  Cumberland  Gap  and  Charleston  R.  R.  (New- 
port DiiPOT).     Pop.  281. 

NeAA'port,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Orleans  co.,  Vt..  at  head  of 
Lake  Mcniiihremagog  and  on  the  Passumpsic  and  the 
South-eastern  R.  Rs.,  has  1  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  2050. 

NeAA'port,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Giles  co.,  Va.     Pop.  1007. 

NeAVport,  tp.  of  Isle  of  Wight  co.,  Va.,  contains  Smith- 
FiEi.n  (which  see).     Pop.  2906. 

NeAVport,  tp.  of  Warwick  co.,  Va.     Pop.  733. 

NeAA'port,  a  v.,  Winfield  tp..  Marion  co.,  West  Va.  P.  68. 

NeA\''port,  tp.  of  Columbia  co.,  AVis.,  contains  Kilbourn 
(which  see).     Pop.  1702. 

NeAVport  (Capt.  CnRisropnER),  b.  in  England  about 
1565  ;  was  selected  for  the  command  of  the  squadron  whiidi 
conducted  the  first  permanent  English  colony  at  James- 
town, Va.,  May  13;  returned  to  England  in  Juno,  and 
brought  over  in  the  following  year  additional  emigrants 
and  fresh  supplies;  accompanied  Capt.  John  Smith  on 
visits  to  Powhatan:  returned  to  England;  mude  another 
voyage  to  Virginia  in  160S,  and  came  again  in  the  fleet 
bringing  the  new  charter  and  Lord  Delaware  as  governor 
1610;  returned  to  England  about  1012,  and  wrote  DUmv- 
erieft  in  America,  republishecl  in  the  Arrhnoloffin  Ameri- 
cana.    The  subscijuent  career  of  Newport  is  unknown. 

NCAVport  D^pot,  a  v.  of  Cocke  co.,  Tenn.  (also  called 
Newport,  which  see). 

NeAV  Port'land,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Somerset  co.,  Mo. 
Pop.  1451. 

NeAV  Pres'ton,  post-v.  of  Washington  tp.,  Litchfield 
CO.,  Conn.,  contains  Waramany  Academy,  founded  in  1853, 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  Congrcgationalists. 

NcAV  Pros'pect,  tp.  of  Hale  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  12S0. 

NeAV  l*rov'i(leiice,  tp.  of  Greene  co.,  111.     Pop.  -ISO. 

NeAV  Providence,  ]u)st-v.  and  tp.  of  Union  co..  N.  J., 
on  the  Delaware  Lackawanna  and  Western  R.R.    Pop.  U34. 

NeAV  Reaci'ins,a  v..  Reading  tfi..  Perry  co.,0.     P.  05. 

New  Hieli'laiicl,  post-v.  of  Wondville  tp.,  Wauscca 
CO.,  .Minn.      I'nji.  532. 

New  Ilich'moild,  post-v.  of  Clermont  co..  0..  20  miles 
N.  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio  River,  lias  schools,  7  churches, 
1  ehair-factory,  a  distillery,  woollen,  saw,  and  grist-mills, 
1  tobacco-factory.  1  brewery,  a  public  liall,  1  weekly  news- 
paper, 1  nationnl  bank,  ami  a  loan  association.  Pop.  2516. 
WiNTiiuop  FuAZKii,  Pub.  *'  Independent." 
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Now  Rirhmontl,  powt-v,  of  Rt.  Croix  «o.,  Wi«.,on  tbo 
North  WiH.uii  ill  li.  K..  has  I  weekly  nnwspiipcr. 

INrw  Kir'Ki'l,  ii  v.,  Ki^  Spring  tp.,  Hen(3cac'(>.,0.   P.2.tfl. 

New  KiKtlii'lle',  pi»f*t-v.  iinti  tp.  of  WoHtrlmHtor  v.n., 
N.  v..  "Ml  lionj;  I^liiiMi  Sfjund  ami  «»ii  tho  New  York  N«w 
lliivtMi  itiil  Niutforrl  It.  K.,  20  iniit'H  N.  H.  of  Now  York, 
lias  (i  rliiiicIn'H,  Huvcnil  nclioolrt,  It  hotol«,  uinl  I  weekly 
innvj^iiapcr.      Pop.  i  lUI. 

IN(;\V  UiMS  pont-v.  of  Allen  co.,  Ky.     Top.  M^. 

Nrw  UoNM,  town  of  Irelimd,  county  of  Woxfonl,  on 
the  ('"'tiiin y  ol  (In-  Itiirmw.  It  if  iin  ol'l  town,  «urroun<l(ii| 
with  wall^  Imill  in  the  thiitecntli  century;  it  carriofl  on  a 
lively  (railo  iin  1  Uhh  a  gooil  liiirbor.      I'up.  OTIiH. 

IV<nV  UiiriaiiiU  poHt-v.  of  La  Salle  eo.,  III.,  'Zh  miloH 
8.  of  liii  Sallo.  nn  tlin  [llinnis  Central  It.  U.,  Iuim  a  K'ni.le.i 
Hdhiinl,  1  newspiipi^r.  2  wapm  inanufiU-torieH,  I  niilJ.J  «'""•'>- 
olevatni-H,  I  i-hurrlies*.  several  lioteJH,  anoal  ininini;eoinpuiiy, 
a  hainuMS  nianufartory,  and  atoroH.     l*op.  about  ;tl)iIU. 

John  Waih,i:hj'ii,  Kn.  "  Nkw  Ki'ti.ani»  JonuNAi.." 

Nou'ry,  lown  of  IrehiM'l.  partly  in  the  t-onnty  of  Ar- 
niai;!!  and  partly  in  that  of  Down,  on  the  Newry,  ha.-*  iron- 
foundrien.  eDltnn-niillt*.  tiinnerie!*,  eoiieh  and  ear  nianufac- 
torii'.f,  anil  a  lively  trade.      Pop.  I  I.IHI. 

Nrwry^  p()Kt-v.  and  tp.  of  Oxford  co.,  Mo.      Poj*.  lift. 

NfWry,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Freeborn  eo.,  Minn.    Pop.  .'iOrt. 

New  Sii'lnn,  tp.  of  MeI)onouj;h  eo.,  III.     Pop.  12^1.'!. 

Now  Saloin,  jiowt-v.  and  tp.  of  Pike  co..  III.,  on  tho 
Hannibal  and  Naples  braneh  of  the  Toledo  Wabash  and 
Western  K.  It.      Pop.  of  v.  .'{1(1  ;  of  tp.  1  I  IS. 

Now  Snioin,  poKt-v.  and  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  Mass.,  on 
tbe  Spriu'^rM-hl  Athol  and  North-eastern  U.  R.      Pop.  1)87. 

New  Saloin,  post-v.  of  New  Scotland  tp.,  Albany  co., 
N.  Y.     Pop.  2111. 

No  wSiilom,poat-v.  and  tp.,  Randolph  CO.,  N,C.  P.  9.11. 

New  Saloin,  tp.  of  Union  co..  N.  C.     Pop.  2191. 

Now  Salom,  post-v.  of  Walnut  tp.,  Fairfield  co.,  0. 
Pop.  177. 

Now  San'iloc,  town  of  Austria,  in  Oaticia,  on  tho 
Dnnajt'c,  seat  (d"  several  eivil.  military,  and  ecclesiastical 
aulhnritics,  witli  f:;mnl  eilucational  institutions.    Pop.  7079. 

Now  Soot'laiid,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Albany  co.,  N.  Y. 
Pop.  of  V.  lo;! ;  of  tp..'Slll.  The  tp.  also  contains  Clarks- 
viLi.i*:  and  Nkw  Salkm  {which  sec). 

Now  Sow'icklcy,  tp.  of  Beaver  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1602. 

Now's  Forry,  post-v.  of  Halifax  co.,  Va.,on  tho  Rich- 
mond an  1  Danville  R.  R. 

Now  Slia'ron,  ]i()st-v.  of  Mahaska  co.,  la.,  12  miles 
N.  of  Oskaloosa,  on  the  Central  R.  R.  of  Iowa.  posseshJes 
good  schools,  2  churches,  a  printin.ff-offi<'e,  and  several 
mills  and  hotels.  The  noighborin*;  soil  is  well  adapted 
to  a-xriciiltiire.  H.  J.  V.vir,  Ed.  "Stau." 

Now  Sharon,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Fmnklin  co.,  Me.,  on 
Sandy  River,  whoso  falls  afiord  excellent  water-power, 
utilized  by  various  manufactures,  and  in  tho  vicinity  is  a 
fine  j;ranite-(|uarry. 

Now  Shoro'ham,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Newport  co., 
R.  I.,  cdinprisin-^  IJIoek  Island,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
whi.-h  is  the  villa-;e.     Pup.  lU:^. 

Now  Sibo'ria,  a  proup  of  islands  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
situaU'd  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lena.  Kast  Siberia,  be- 
tween hit.  7;t°  and  7(>^  N.  They  are  uninhabited,  and  cov- 
oreil  with  snow  and  ice  all  the  year  round,  but  they  are 
intcrestinj^,  anil  even  important,  on  account  of  the  remains 
of  vo,^otablo  and  animal   life  which   they   contain;  lar-^e 

Quantities  oi'  ivory  are  du;i  out  of  the  prtiund  every  yeiir. 
ndeed,  some  of  the  islands  are  believed  to  be  nidhin;;  but 
an  accumulation  of  drift-timber  and  bodies  of  mammoths 
and  other  anteililuvian  animals  fr()-/,en  together. 

New  Site,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Tallapoosa  co.,  Ala.  P.  800. 
Ncw'som's,  v.  (Nkwsom's  Dkpot  P.  0.)  and  tp.,  South- 
ampton cu..  Va.,  on  the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  R.  R.  P.  18SU. 

New  South  Wales,  a  colony  of  Oreat  Britain  in  the 

south-eastern  part  (d'  Australia,  extending  ahmg  the  South 
Pacific  *>ce;in  from  Point  Itanirer,  in  lat.  2S°  8'  S.,  to  Cape 
Howe,  in  lat.  ;i7'^  M'  S.,  and  stretehinjr  inland  to  the  141st 
meridian,  bounded  by  the  colonies  of  Queensland,  South 
Australia,  and  Victoria.  Area.  .'iOf^.afiO  square  miles,  of 
which,  however,  only  a  very  limited  part  is  reijularly  set- 
tled, pop.  ri;'.'.l.lllfl.  most  of  whom  are  of  Knjrtish  descent, 
some  (Jormans,  and  a  larger  propnrtion  of  Chinoso  and 
aborij^ines.  The  whole  district  is  traverse<l  from  N.  to  S. 
by  a  ranire  of  mountains  runninj;  parallel  with  tho  coast 
at  a  distance  of  from  100  to  l.'iO  mites  from  the  shore.  Tho 
northern  part  of  this  ranije  is  called  the  Liverpool  Hills, 
the  middle  the  Blue  Mountains,  an<l  tho  southern,  which 
V„i,.  111.— :>2 


contninfi  tho  hi(;hoHt  peak,  Mount  KoAcluiiko  (5/iOO  Tctt), 
tho  Anntraliun  AlpM.  Thou((h  tlicKO  mourilainH  every- 
whoro  Inrlieato  Ihu  prcHoneu  ui  iinmenHO  volcunic  power**, 
they  cohtiiin  no  active  volciinoc'*.  Toward'-  tb*-  rt$at-l  liicy 
pn'r<eMt  a  r<ti'cp  »nd  ru;ft;cd  face,  rent  uilli  fri;;hlful  U^t-tin-' 
and  crat^f,  riiin^  into  tiiiitaf«tie  peak",  au'l  f^endinfc  out  a 
multitude  of  hlKh,  wild  npurii,  from  which  many  ftliort  hut 
deep  mid  rapid  rIverH  rur>h  to  th'*  ocean;  om.  for  inxlunce, 
the    Richmond,   Clarence,   Miinnin;^,    Htinler,   and    Slioiil 


haven.     Towanl'*  the;  interior,  on  the 
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gradually,  forming;  the  liir^^e  hii«in  of  the  ri*ero  .Murray 
and  iJarlin;;,  whoHe  ntimerouM  afllnent*<  durin;;  the  dry  neii 
Hfin  (generally  form  only  Mtrin^H  of  poolf*.  They  are  very 
rich  in  ooal,  eonpur,  lead,  and  tin,  anil  ffold  i«  found  in 
many  phu'OH.  'I  he  coal  tieldn  around  New  Caxlle  are  eon- 
Hidererl  iilnior<i  inexhauHtihIe,  and  the  coalx  are  of  i<upertifr 
(juality;  in  IH07  n'l  le.«M  than  .'>,OtlO,(l(ilt  tone  were  raixed. 
(tobi  wan  HrMt  dincuvered  In  lx.''i|,  nnd  the  value  of  that 
exported  increii^'ed  in  the  r-t-eond  year  frrmi  £  |(iK,.*i:;iJ  |o 
£2,000, 'Mr.,  and  in  IH7I  in  X2.:'>r.0()0.  The  t^ttW  in  evcry- 
whero  rich.  In  the  northern  and  hotter  part  ^jf  the  colony 
cotton,  Hu^ar,  rice,  and  other  tropical  proiltiejs  are  raif-ed; 
in  the  Houthern  and  more  (enii)erate  part  wheat,  oruui**:^, 
peaches,  f^rapcH,  and  mulberrie'<  are  ^rown.  Wine  and 
silk  eulluro  has  Hucceeded  very  well.  There  arc  circum- 
stances, however,  which  have  hitherto  prevented  ajfrir-ul- 
ture  from  heeouiinK  the  principal  industry  of  the  colony. 
Severe  drouj^htH  ("eein  to  be  periodical,  and  occur  every 
tenth  or  twelfth  year.  Itain  often  failh  to  come  for  lonj; 
periods,  anci  when  it  iloeH  come  it  pours  in  torrentM.  Hot 
winds  often  rise  over  the  deserts  o!  the  inland  nnd  cweep 
down  on  tho  hiwer  country,  raiKinp  the  thermometer  to 
120'-',  and  nrnkin^  tlie  (;ra>;s  dry  as  hay  :  the  leavcK  turn  yel- 
low and  the  ^rapefl  shrivel  and  fall.  The  chief  in<iu^lry 
is  shecp-breeclin;^,  carried  on  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
mountains;  ISJ  IS.niK)  pminds  of  wool  were  exported  in 
1S7I,  amountin;;  lo  £1 1,!I71.01I0.  The  value  of  the  export-^ 
was  in  the  same  year  JL11.;'»;>S.(HJ0,  The  colony  was  found- 
ed in  17S.S  as  a  penal  establishment;  transportation  cea^eil, 
however,  in  IHIO.  To  the  discovery  of  the  gold-mines  tho 
colony  is  indebted  for  its  rapid  progress.  Chief  towif, 
Sydney,  with  l.'M,7Jt>  inhabitants. 

Newspaper.     See  .Jouknamsm. 

New  Sprins'fiold,  post-v.  of  Springfield  tp.,  Mahon- 
in<?  CO..  t».     Pup.  112. 

New'stoad,  tp.  of  Erie  co.,  X.  Y.     Pop.  .^180. 

New  Slraits'vihe,  post-v.  of  Salt  Lick  tp.,  Perry  co., 
0.,  on  the  Columbus  and  Hockinj;  Valley  R.  R. 

NewStras'burgjV.of  Amanda  tp.,  Fairfield  CO., 0.  P.44. 

New  Swe'den,  tp.  of  Xieollet  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  ^GS. 

Newt,  a  vernacular  name  in  Kng;lanil  employed  for  the 
aquatic  Oradientia  or  salamanders — i'.  c  Triton  crittatug 
and  LiMnotrtton  puncfatun — and  extended  sometimes  to  re- 
lated forms. 

New  Testament,     Sec  Bini.F.  Thf. 

Ne  w'ton,  county  of  X.  W.  Arkansas.  Area.  800  square 
miles.  It  is  hilly,  with  fertile  valleys.  Lead  and  other 
metals  abound.  Corn,  tobacco,  and  live-stock  arc  leading 
products.     Cap.  Jasper.     Pop.  4;174. 

Newton,  county  of  Central  Georgia.  Area.  400  square 
miles.  It  is  uneven  and  fertile.  Cotton  and  corn  are  sta- 
ple products.  The  county  is  traversed  hy  the  head-streams 
of  tlie  Ocmulgec  River  and  by  tho  Georgia  R.  R.  Cap. 
Covingtfm.     Pop.  M.OI.'i. 

Newton,  county  of  X.  W.  Indiana,  bounded  W.  by 
Illinois.  Area,  -IIIO  square  miles.  It  is  level  and  fertile, 
but  its  X.  jmrt  contains  extensive  marshes.  Corn  and  oats 
are  leadint;  products.  The  county  is  traversed  hy  the  Co- 
lumbus Chicago  and  Indiana  Central  R.  R.  Cup.  Kent- 
Ian«I.      P<q).  5829. 

Newton,  county  of  Central  Mississippi.  Area,  570 
square  miles.  It  is  uneven  and  fertile.  Cotton  and  corn 
arc  leading  jiroducts.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
Vicksburg  and  Meridian  R.  R.    Cap.  Xewton.    Pop.  10.007. 

Newton,  county  of  S.  W.  Missouri.  Area.  650  square 
miles.  It  is  httunded  W.  by  Kansas  and  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. It  is  fertile,  well  timbered,  and  abounds  in  lead, 
zinc,  and  other  ores.  Li%  e-stock,  com.  and  tubacu  art 
leading  ])roducts.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  .Atlantic 
and  Paeitic  R.  R.     Cap.  Xcos'ho.     Pop.  12.821. 

Newton,  county  of  S.  E.  Texas.  se|>arated  from  Louis- 
iana by  the  Sabine  River.  Area.  904  square  miles.  It  i> 
heavily  timbered.  Cotton,  corn,  pine  anil  cypress  lumber 
ami  live-stock  are  among  the  leading  products.  Cap.  Xew- 
ton.    Piip.  21S7. 

New'ton,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Dale  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  640. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Conway  co..  Ark.     Pop.  514. 
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Newton,  post-v.  and  cap.  of  Baker  co.,  Ga.,  on  Flint 
River.     Pop.  l-io. 

Newton,  post-v..  cap.  of  Jasper  co.,  111.,  on  the  Mat- 
toon  and  Grayville  R.  R.,  has  2  school-houses,  3  churches, 
a  people's  bank,  2  newspapers,  steam,  water,  saw,  and 
grist  mills,  several  good  hotels,  and  stores.  Pop.  about 
1000.  E.  GoRRELL,  Ed.  "  Clipper." 

Newton,  tp.  of  Whitesides  co..  III.     Pop.  880. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Jasper  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  468. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Buchanan  co.,  la.     Pop.  981. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Carroll  co.,  la.     Pop.  400. 

Newton,  po?t-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Jasper  co..  la.,  35 
miles  E.  of  Des  Moines,  on  the  Chicago  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  R.  R.,  has  7  churches.  1  national  and  2  private 
banks,  3  newspapers,  2  flouring-mills,  several  hotels,  and 
stores.     Pop.  of  v.  19S3  :  of  tp.  2686. 

W.  S.  Bexham,  Ed.  "  Free  Press." 

Newton,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Harvey  co.,  Kan.,  135  miles 
S.  ^y.  of  Toiieka,  on  the  Atchison  Topeka  and  Santa  F^ 
R.  R..  has  a*fine  school  building,  2  churches,  1  newspaper, 
1  bank,  railroad  machine-shops,  a  brick-kiln,  several  good 
hotels,  and  stores.     Pop.  about  1200. 

H.  C.  AsiiBAiGH,  Ed.  "  Kassan.'* 

Newton,  city  and  tp.,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  on  the 
Charles  River  and  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  and  the 
Boston  Hartford  and  Erie  R.  Rs.,  8  miles  W.  of  Boston,  is 
in  a  healthy  and  beautiful  region,  well  supplied  with  water 
and  gas,  has  27  churches,  53  public  schools,  the  Newton 
Theological  Institution  (which  see),  Laselle  Female  Sem- 
inarj',  2  academies,  a  lyceum,  a  free  and  3  other  libraries 
with  about  12.000  volumes,  2  asylums,  a  national  and  a 
savings  bank,  a  fire  department,  a  large  number  of  manu- 
factories. 2  weekly  newspapers,  and  a  cemetery  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  city  of  about  90  acres.     Pop.  12,825. 

Newton,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Calhoun  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  975. 

Newton,  post-v.  of  Newton  co..  Miss.,  64  miles  E.  of 
Jackson,  on  the  Vicksburg  and  Meridian  R.  R.,  is  located 
in  a  fine  cotton-growing  section,  and  has  2  schools,  3 
c*hurehes.  1  bank,  1  mill.  1  cotton-gin,  1  newspaper,  and 
stores.  Pop.  1 54.     R.  H.  Henry,  Ed.  "  Newton  Ledger." 

NcAVton,  tp.  of  Barton  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  802. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Shannon  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  193. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Taney  co..  Mo.     Pop.  603. 

Newton,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Rockint^ham  co.,  N.  H., 
near  the  Boston  and  Maine  R.  R.     Pop.  856. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Camden  co.,  N.  J.     Pop.  8437. 

Newton,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Sussex  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the 
Sussex  and  the  Morris  and  Essex  R.  Rs..  62  miles  from 
New  York  City,  has  excellent  schools,  a  collegiate  insti- 
tute, a  public  library,  2  newspapers,  5  churches,  2  banks, 
1  shoe  and  1  spoke  factory,  and  stores.     Pop.  2403. 

R.  F.  Goodman,  Ed.  "  Sussex  Register." 

Newton,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Catawba  co.,  N.  C,  on 
the  Weetcvn  ( N.  C.)  R.  R.,  50  miles  W.  of  Salisbury.  Pop. 
of  v.  323;  of  tp.  1695. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Licking  co.,  0.     Pop.  1283. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Miami  co.,  0.     Pop.  2241. 

Newton,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Muskingum  co.,  0.    Pop.  2389. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  0.     Pop.  1138. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Trumbull  co.,  0.     Pop.  1280. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Cumberland  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  2345. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1057. 

NeAVton,  post-v.  and  cap.  of  Newton  co.,  Tex.,  on 
Caney  Creek. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Manitowoc  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1992. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Marquette  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  609. 

Newton  (Charles  Thomas),  b.  at  Brcdwardine,  Here- 
fordshire, in  1816;  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  School 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  graduating  with  honors  1837; 
was  appointed  in  1840  asHistant  curator  of  antiquities  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  post  he  held  until  1852,  when 
he  obtained  the  appointment  of  vice-consul  at  Mytilcne, 
Asia  Minor  :  spent  several  years  in  exploring  the  islands 
and  coasts  of  tnc  Ionian  Archipelago  :  discovered  at  Boo- 
droom  in  1856  the  site  of  the  mausoleum  erected  by  Queen 
Artemisia  at  Halicarnagsus :  made  extensive  excavations 
at  Cnidus  and  Branchida?.  depositing  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum the  fine  collection  of  sculptures,  vases,  coins,  and  in- 
scriptions acnuired  by  excavation  or  pundui^o.  In  I860 
he  became  British  consul  at  Rome,  ana  in  ISOl  keeper  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  in  the  Museum. — His 
wife,  Ann  .Mary,  daughter  of  the  painter  Joseph  Severn, 
noted  as  the  friend  of  Keats,  b.  in  1832,  was  an  aceom- 
plisbed  artist,  endowed  with  great  Bkill  in  portrait  and 


figure  drawing,  and  made  admirable  copies  of  the  sculp- 
tures discovered  by  her  husband.  She  d.  at  London  Jan. 
2,  1866. 

Newton  (Gilbert  STi-AnT),  b.  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Nov. 
2,  1794.  siin  of  Henry,  a  loyaH.-^t  from  Boston:  became  a 
pupil  of  his  uncle,  Gilbert  C.  Stuart,  the  distinguished  art- 
ist, at  Boston;  studied  for  a  time  in  Italy;  accompanied 
C.  R.  Leslie  to  Paris  and  London  in  1817,  and  remained  in 
the  latter  capital,  where  he  became  known  as  a  fine  color- 
ist ;  displayed  genius,  humor,  and  pathos  in  his  pictures, 
excelling  in  genre  painting,  especially  scenes  from  (ii/  Jilas 
and  Moliere.  He  was,  however,  indolent,  unambitious, 
and  fond  of  society,  and  consequently  effected  little.  In 
his  later  years  he  suffered  from  a  mental  disorder.  D.  at 
London  Aug.  5, 1835.  (See  the  Memoir  of  Washington  Irv- 
ing and  the  Autnhlogrtfphif  of  C.  R.  Leslie.) 

Newton  (Htbert  Anson),  A.  M..  LL.D..  b.  at  Sher- 
burne, N.  Y.,  Mar.  19.  1830,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College, 
Conn.,  1S50;  became  mathematical  professor  in  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1855:  has  written  in  the  Am,  Journal  of  Science^ 
and  is  a  member  of  various  scientific  bodies. 

Newton  (Sir  Isaao).  b.  Dec.  25.  1642  (old  style),  at 
Woolstrop.  Lincolnshire.  England:  d.  Miir.  20.  1727.  He 
was  a  posthumous  and  only  child,  of  excellent  family, 
though  greatly  reduced  in  means.  He  was  so  small  at  his 
birth  that  he  "could  easily  be  put  in  a  quart  pot."  and  so 
feeble  that  it  was  thought  he  would  not  survive.  At  three 
years  of  age  he  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  his  maternal 
grandmother,  his  mother  having  married  again.  He  was 
early  sent  to  the  village  school,  and  afterwards  to  the  free 
grammar  school  at  Grantham.  His  mother's  only  wish  was 
to  give  him  sufficient  education  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  with 
credit  the  duties  of  a  country  squire.  She  therefore  re- 
moved him  early  from  school,  and  entrusted  him  with  some 
share  in  the  management  of  his  own  estate  of  Woolstrop. 
The  boy's  passion  for  mechanics  and  science  was  so  strong 
that  he  entirely  neglected  his  less  congenial  duties.  He 
constructed  mechanical  toys  of  great  delicacy;  one  sun- 
dial, made  in  his  boyish  days,  is  still  in  the  house  at  Wool- 
strop,  and  another  in  the  Royal  Society  rooms.  His  mother, 
wisely  regarding  his  passion  for  study,  sent  him  again  to 
school,  and  in  1660  he  was  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. The  same  year  Dr.  Barrow  was  appointed  ])rofes- 
sor  of  Greek  :  Newton  soon  found  in  him  a  safe  guide  and 
cordial  helper,  not  only  in  the  classics,  but  also  in  mathe- 
matics. A  story  is  told  to  the  effect  that  Newton,  after 
having  examined  the  earlier  propositions  in  Euclid,  cast 
it  aside  as  too  easy  to  be  worth  while  studying:  but  this 
is  probably  false.  He  regretted  in  ln>  nfter  life  not  having 
given  to  geometry  the  close  attention  it  merited,  but  with- 
out some  knowledge  of  its  fundamental  truths  and  its 
modes  of  reasoning  he  could  never  have  attained  the 
heights  which  he  so  early  reached.  When  Newton  en- 
tered Cambridge  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  reigned  su- 
preme ;  one  of  the  first  books  read  by  the  student  was 
undoubtedly  Descartes's  A}iah/ticaf  Geo/netn/.  This  new 
application  of  algebra  to  geometry  had  opened  up  a  whole 
world  of  new  possibility  and  beauty.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
Newton  scarcely  speaks  of  the  Cartesian  method,  and  later, 
in  his  Optlcfi,  fails  to  do  simple  justice  to  Descartes  in  re- 
gard to  the  theory  of  the  rainbow.  Newton  had  the  habit 
of  noting  down,  as  he  read,  points  which  admitted  of  fur- 
ther development.  His  jottings  and  the  subsequent  devel- 
opments of  certain  points  in  Wallis's  Arithiiietica  fiifini' 
tortnn  led  him  to  many  remarkable  discoveries.  (See  Bi- 
nomial and  Fltxions.)  These  discoveries  with  which 
he  enriched  mathematical  science  were  mnde  before  ho 
had  completed  his  twenty-fourth  year.  It  would  seem 
that  he  recognized  the  powerful  instrument  which  lay  in 
his  hand  for  the  solution  of  the  many  problems  in  physical 
science,  for  he  neither  juiblislied  his  discoveries  nor  made 
them  known  to  his  friends.  Having  secured  these  treas- 
ures, he  turned  his  attention  toward  natural  ]>hil(>sophy. 
In  166!  he  had  been  maile  sub-sizar,  and  in  1661  scholar; 
in  1665  betook  his  degree  as  B.  A.;  in  1667  became  junior 
fellow  and  M.  A.:  in  166S.  senior  fellow  :  and  in  1609  ho 
succeeded  Dr.  Barrow  as  Lucasipn  professor  of  matlie- 
maties.  The  plague  in  1665  drove  him  to  his  country-seat 
at  Woolstrop;  while  there  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
subject  of  ffntri'tj/.  Whether  the  story  of  the  falling  ajiplo 
bo  true  or  not.  he  certainly  began  to  <'(uuu'ct  the  myt^tcrious 
force  which  draws  budies  toward  the  centre  of  the  earth 
with  that  which  holds  the  stars  and  planets  in  their  orbits. 
Tnking  the  known  velocity  of  falling  bodies,  he  made  a 
calcuhition  upon  the  force  necessary  to  deflect  the  moon 
from  a  riglit  lin<'  iind  lUiiko  it  revolve  in  its  nrbit  round 
the  earth.  One  of  the  cpiantitics  in  this  problem  is  the 
length  of  the  earth's  radius,  of  which  he  took  the  then 
accepted  measurement.  There  was  a  discrepancy  between 
tho  results  of  his  calculation  ani  the  known  facts  amount- 
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inj;;  to  about  one-nixth,  which  oaiiHod  him  to  rojofti  hlM  the- 
ory an   iiii!oinplnte.  iind   t\w  irmj^nitiofni  ilifcovory  of  «m(- 

viTHiil  f/rtn'itiiinni  lay  nculi'otful  for  «ixloen  yearn.  In  HKIK, 
M()r4mtMr  puhliHtirrl  hit*  /.niftn-ithntotirfinin.  IIIh  (|iuiilru- 
turi!  of  llif  liyjMTln.la  invnlv(i<I  Home  of  the  llrMl.  principh^K 
of  Mil!  [iii'lhrMl  Ion;;  brfore  pi-rli-ctrd  by  Ncwtun.  Mc^rca- 
t'lr'H  iliMiiovory  wan  Hunt  by  (lollinn  to  Itiirrow.  tuul  xbown 
by  Iturrnw  to  Nowton.  At  om-r  tho  yoiin^  inatbt'niatirian 
bii'l  bcfoni  Ui>*  niaslor  biM  own  MSS.  harrow  wan  Hlrin-k 
by  tbr  rif'hes  of  thi>  collfction.  iin<l  wrote  (o  CollinK  »»f  it. 
Tlifi  copv  niailii  lit  thut  tinm  wa«  founrl  anion^  N'iWton'M 
paprrH  at  bin  doatii ;  the  MSS.  wi'rt-  Kent  to  (-'olIiriH,  anrl 
tbi'ir  valiio  at  oniMi  iinknowkMlj^iMl  by  tb«  firf<t  inathi'imili- 
ciiiiHof  tb(i  ii^n;  but  bn  Htill  r'-fiinrrl  t(»  piilili^b.  Nowton'n 
attontiiin  wuh  now  tiirrclfl  tuwiirtl  the  Kiibji-cl  of  liirlit. 
\V«  lin«l  tbiit  as  early  a>»  HWtii  hi!  waH  cn^'iijjrd  in  i^riii'lin^ 
IfnsoH  for  rofrantinji;  tolcMcoport.  The  wbobi  tiifVunilty  wa« 
thim  t*iippoH(Ml  to  bo  duo  t<t  Bphi^ri<!al  aborration.  (Son 
AiiMiiit  V'tius'.)  Ily  rrprattvl  oxpi'rinicnt  Xi-wtmi  becanio 
conviiiri'd  (Iiat  li^bt  in  not  liorno^iMicon-',  Imt  that  a  ray 
of  whito  li;;bt  i«  thci  ri^niiltant  of  innunii-nibb)  riiyn  of 
lij^lit  possosHing  (liR'orcnt  colon*.  rutcH  of  vibration,  anct 
rofrun^jibility.  llo  asHuinod,  witb<tut  PiifTuMont  ground, 
that  all  iricdiji  ponsosM  equal  rcfnirtivt^  au'I  rliyperHivo 
powers.  He  therefore  helievi'tl  that  it' Mplu-rieji!  aberration 
wore  obviated  by  tho  porfertinj;  of  the  furtn  of  the  lenneH, 
ehroniatio  aberration  (hoc  A»i:uuATio\ )  woubl  Htill  render 
the  ima^^o  dim;  ho  therefore  lo<(ked  upon  the  perfeetinn 
of  refracting  telescopes  as  hopeless.  Newton  gonerally 
baspii  every  theory  upon  a  patient  and  profound  investi- 
gation of  facts;  liis  one  departure  in  tho  assumption  just 
mentioned  proved  a  serious  stumblin^-ldoek  in  the  way  of 
pro;jres.s  in  the  seieneo  of  optics,  especially  in  the  invention 
of  achromatic  telescopes.  In  lliTli  lie  wiis  elected  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  I.ondon,  His  tirst  paper  was  upon 
80U10  invention  in  connection  with  the  rdlei-tin;;  telescope. 
Soon  after  a  communication  on  lijifht  was  road  before  the 
Royal  Society,  which  stirred  up  a  violent  controversy. 
Nowton  aiivocated  the  material  or  eorpiiscular  theory; 
Ilooko.  the  undulatory  theory  of  lijrht.  Nowton  brouj^ht 
forward  m:iny  remarkable  experiments  and  much  mathe- 
matical knowled»»e  to  his  support.  Hookc  bad  little  more 
th;m  an  hyjiothosis  to  offer.  Tho  untlulatory  theory  has 
since  been  accepted  as  tho  true  one.  thoujjh  its  foundation 
ia  far  deeper  and  surer  than  that  luiil  by  its  earlier  advo- 
cates. In  If'i"!-,  Newton  completed  a  reflecting  telescope 
made  with  Ins  own  hands,  which  is  still  in  the  library  of 
tho  Royal  Society.  About  this  time,  in  investigating  tho 
colors  of  tliin  plates,  ho  invented  his  very  ingenious  hy- 
pothosis  of  "fits  of  easy  roflet^tion  and  transmission."  In 
1()S2  a  now  measurement  of  an  arc  of  tho  meridian  came 
to  his  knowled<;o;  this  gave  him  the  requisite  information 
to  make  again  his  calculation  relative  to  gravity.  As  ho 
approachcfi  its  completion  his  agitation  became  so  great 
that  ho  was  forced  to  entrust  it  to  a  friend  to  finish.  The 
result  justified  his  intense  feeling;  observation  and  cal- 
eubition  eurroborateil  each  other;  the  crowning  glory  of 
Newton's  life,  the  magnificent  theory  of  universal  gravita- 
tion was  complete.  (See  (Ju.vvity.)  His  discovery  was 
given  to  the  world  under  the  title  PJiiloKophiir  Xattirnfin 
Prinripiii  M'ithtmati<'ft  in  ll)>*7.  This  work  treats  of  un- 
resisteil  motion,  of  resistc  I  mi)tioii.and  from  them  deduces 
the  order  of  the  jihysica!  universe.  So  now  and  startling 
an  exposition  of  truth,  and  one  so  at  variance  with  pre- 
conceived notions,  roused  vigorous  opposition.  It  was 
half  a  century  after  the  pnblie;ition  of  Xewton's  Pn'nripia 
before  the  French  mathematicians  fully  accepted  its  teach- 
ings. In  (Jreat  Britain  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  in  spito 
of  it^  profundity,  was  early  introduce  1.  St.  Andrew's  Col- 
lege  adopted  it  in  lt>!)0.  Cambridge  in  1009.  anil  Oxford 
in  1704.  For  many  ycirs  his  means  h;\d  been  very  lim- 
ited— so  much  so  at  times  thntitis  up>m  tho  records  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Hi"  I  that  the  usual  dues  were  not  required 
of  him,  on  account  of  his  inability  to  pay  them.  In  If.SO 
he  became  M.  P.  for  Cambridge.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
year  Parliament  was  dissolved.  In  1(192  an  accident,  by 
which  he  lost  the  fruit  of  twenty  years  of  labor,  under- 
mined bis  health  and  im|iaired  his  inteRect  for  a  time. 
The  story  of  this  loss — that  it  was  occasioned  by  a  favorite 
dog  which  upset  a  burning  candle  among  his  papers  ami 
reduced  tbcm  to  ashes — is  credited  by  Riot  and  pronounced 
a  liction  by  Rrewster.  Tn  1(>9;)  he  was  appointed  warden 
of  the  mint,  with  a  salary  of  from  £500  to  ifiOO  per  annum. 
and  in  l(V.t9  he  was  promoted  to  tho  mastership  of  the  mint, 
with  a  salary  of  from  £1200  to  £l.iOO  per  annum.  The 
duties  of  this  office  he  fulfilled  with  great  ability.  For 
twenty  years  before  his  death  his  niece.  Mrs.  Conduitt. 
took  charge  of  his  establishment  in  London.  His  health 
be;':une  greatly  iiupairel.  and  in  1025  he  went  to  Kensing- 
ton to  live,  and  tho  duties  iif  his  oftice  wee  performed  by  Mr. 
Conduitt     On  Feb.  28  he  presided  for  the  last  timo  at  a 
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ntu'.vHn'utn  of  bin  dinorder,  and  he  d.  in  the  following  month, 
and  wart  buried  with  great  pomp  in  WcNtmin-ter  Abbey. 
Two  controver^ieH  which  embittered  .Newlon'^  life  have  not 
been  mentioned  — the  one  with  l.eibntt/,  in  1071  in  regard 
to  the  HiithorMliip  of  tlie  binomial  theorem  and  the  infln- 
itesimal  method,  where  both  were  indepen'lent  di»»eoverer»* : 
and  another  with  r'liitn'«teed.  the  firet  HKlronomer-royal,  in 
bin  later  year*.  The  following  in  ii  lint  of  biM  workN,  with 
tho  daloK  of  their  publication:  (l|  Prinripin  nOH?);  {'I) 
Opliri,  (1701);  (:ij  Arithmrtirn  Vuirfr»ni;>i  (I7l»7j:  dl 
Aiiiih/iiia  prr  K^ptnlitmm  \itmrro  7'rrminor»m  fiifiin'ttiM 
(1711);  (.'i)  Mrtlioftii0  JfiJfryrntinliM  ;  (fi)  l»r  Mumti  Sift- 
ttnifttn  (1728);  (7)  7'ftr  t'fir'niolntfif  uf  Aurirul  Kiiiff'/oina 
Anititilnl  (\'J'2H)  ;  (H)  TuKtr  o/  A»Mntf»  ;  (tij  Opliml  /,rrturf» 
i  I72H)  ;  (  10)  Ohnrrrtition*  nn  thr  f'rophrrirg  uf  hiinirl  and 
fhr  Apurnhipnr  uf  St.  Juhn  ( I  7:i.'t)  :  (W)  A  Mnkod  uf  Fliir- 
iuim  iind  AnftiifHtt  of  /ufinitr  Seri^nt  (l7Ufl)  ;  (12)  A  ffiaturi' 
rn/  Arruiint  uf  Tiro  \ulttf,/t  t'i,rrnptiim»  *>/  Srriphtrr  (\'h{). 
The  principal  worku  of  Newton  have  been  ecdieeted  and 
reprinted  by  l>r.  HorMley  under  the  title  of  X'lrtun  upmi 
(/utr  rxt'tnt  onnn'tt  (1779-86,  b  vols.).  \{\i*  varioun  commu- 
nieationi*  to  the  Royal  Society  are  to  bo  found  in  voU.  vii.- 
xi.  of   ilrt  TriiUHftctiuna.  S.  H.  IlKRUirK. 

Newton  (IsAAr).  b.  at  Pehodack.  N.  Y.,  Jan,  10.  1791; 
bet;ame  a  diftinguitdicd  naval  architect,  and  con»<truetc'I 
more  than  ninety  vesnels.  including  the  fine  lludfon  River 
steainerrt  Hendrick  HudHon  and  New  World.  D.  in  New 
York  City  Nov.  22,  185«. 

Nowton  (.Tohm),  b.  at  London.  England.. Tuly  24,1725; 
was  the  Hon  of  a  i<ea-enptiiin,  with  whom  ho  made  nevcral 
voyages  to  the  Mediterranean  :  was  presHed  into  the  navy 
as  a  seaman  in  1711:  became  a  midfhipmnn:  exchanged 
into  a  vessel  engagcl  in  the  slave-trade  at  Madeira:  re- 
cided  Home  time  near  Sierra  Leone  in  the  employ  of  a 
slave-dealer;  relurnerl  to  Kngland  17  17.  and  for  four  years 
thenceforwar<l  commanded  a  Lixerjiool  sbive-hhip.  feeling, 
as  be  subsequently  sai<l,  no  scruples  as  to  (he  nature  of  his 
occupation  ;  obtained  tho  surveyorship  of  the  port  of  Liver- 
pool (then  a  small  place)  in  I7.'i3:  taught  himself  Latin, 
Orock,  and  Hebrew  ;  was  deeply  affeeird  by  the  religious 
movement  directeil  by  Wesley  and  Whitefield;  took  orders 
in  tho  Church  of  Kngland  1701  ;  became  soon  afterwards 
curate  of  Olney.  Ruckinghamshirc.  where  he  formed  a  close 
intimacy  with  the  poet  Cowper:  published  a  Xarralirr  of 
his  early  life  and  remarkable  religious  ex[»erienee.  and  with 
Co%vper  wrote  the  Olnn/  //i/hin*.  many  of  which  have  passed 
into  popular  use  in  public  Wl^r^hip;  became  in  1779  rector 
of  St.  Mary  Woidnoth,  Lond»m  ;  was  a  leader  of  the  Calvin- 
istio  or  evangelical  party  in  the  Church  of  Kngland,  and 
author  of  numerous  religions  treatises,  which  at  the  timo 
onjovod  great  popularitv.  and  were  collected  as  his  Work* 
(f>  vols.,  isifi).  I),  in 'London  I>cc.  'M.  1807.  (See  his 
Li/r,  by  Rev.  Richard  Coidl.  London,  M<OH.) 

Newton  (.lonN).  b.  in  Virginia  in  182.1;  graduated  at 
AVest  Point,  and  was  ayipointed  second  lieutenant  of  en- 
gineers July,  18(2  :  with  the  exception  of  some  three  years 
at  West  Point  as  professor  of  engineering  and  while  chief 
engineer  of  the  I'tah  expedition  of  1858.  he  was  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  fortifications  on  the  Atlantic  and 
(lulf  coasts  until  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  in  1861.  when, 
after  serving  ns  chief  engineer  of  the  department  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  of  the  Shenandoah,  he  was,  in  Aug.,  18(>1.  np. 
pointecl  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  eommancled 
a  brigade  in  the  defences  of  Washington,  at  the  same  time 
perf<»rming  the  duties  of  an  engineer  in  the  construction 
of  those  works,  until  the  spring  of  18(52.  With  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  he  led  his  command  in  the  expedition  to 
AVcst  point,  at  Gaines's  Mill,  and  at  (ilendale.  Va.,  at  Simlh 
Mountain  and  .\ntietam.  Md..nnil  ftt  Fredericksburg,  Dec.. 
1862.  where  he  commanded  n  division;  promoted  to  be 
major-general  Mar,,  isf);!.  he  commanded  the  '.U\  division 
of  the  tUh  corps  in  the  storming  of  .Marye  Heights  May  :{, 
18ti:i;  at  (lettysburg  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
1st  corps  .Inly  2,  186.'1.  which  he  retained  until  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  army  Mar..  l-^tVl,  when  he  was  transferred 
to  the  West,  where  he  led  a  division  of  the  4th  corps  in  the 
campaign  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  .\tlanta.,  Sept., 
1861  ;  commanded  various  districts  in  Florida  from  Oct., 
1864.  to  Jan.,  1S66.  when  he  resumed  duty  with  his  coqis. 
in  which  he  had  risen  to  be  lieutenant-colonel,  and  since 
that  date  has  been  charged  with  important  engineering 
duties — in  removing  the  obstructions  at  Hell  llate  and  other 
points  on  the  Kast  River,  the  proposed  enlargement  of  the 
Harlem  River,  the  improvement  of  the  Hudson  from  Troy 
to  New  York,  and  of  the  channel  between  New  Je^^cy  and 
Staten  Island,  and  of  harbors  on  Lake  Champlain. 

Newton  (RobfrtV  b.  at  Roxby.  Yorkshire.  Sept.  8. 
1780:  received  a  limited  education:  became  a  Methodist 
preacher  179S;   became  a  noted  pul|iU-orator  and  cran- 
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gelist,  and  for  fifty  years  was  constantly  engaged  in  labor- 
ing from  place  to  place  in  Great  Britain,  chiefly  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  the  mis- 
sionary associations.  He  was  four  times  president  of  the 
British  Methodist  Conference:  visited  the  U.  S.  in  1S:J9, 
and  attracted  great  attention  bv  his  eloquence.  I),  in  Eng- 
land Apr.  .30,  1854. 

Newton  (Thomas),  D.  D.,b.  at  Lichfield,  England,  Jan. 
].  17<U:  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  obtainel  a  fellowship;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
Englaiii  1729;  became  curate  of  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  London,  afterwards  of  Grosvenor  chapel :  was 
made  rector  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow  1744,  lecturer  at  St. 
George's  1747,  prebendary  of  Westminster  1767,  bishop  of 
Bristol  1761,  and  dean  of"  St.  Paul's  17B8.  He  edited  Mil- 
ton's Poetical  \Vor/,-'i  ( 1749-52),  with  critical  and  variorum 
notes,  and  published  Difisertnfinns  on  the  Prophecies  {3  vols., 
1754—58),  once  considered  extremely  valuable,  but  now 
superseded.  D.  in  London  Feb.  14,  1782.  His  auto- 
biography was  printed  the  same  year,  and  his  Worka  ap- 
peared in  ^  vols.,  178.'J. 

Newton  Centre,  post-v.  of  Xewton  tp.,  Middlesex  co., 
Mass..  on  the  Woonsocket  division  of  the  New  York  and 
New  England  R.  R.,  contains  the  Newto-V  Theological 
iNsTlTmoN  (which  see). 

Newton  Falls,  post-v.  of  Newton  tp.,  Trumbull  co., 
0.,  on  the  Ohio  Canal. 

New'ton  Ham'ilton,  post-b.  of  Wayne  tp.,  Mifflin 
CO.,  Pa.,  on  the  Juniata  River,  the  Pennsylv.ania  Canal,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.     Pop.  350. 

Newto'nia,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Newton  co.,  Mo.  Pop. 
of  v.  403  ;  of  tp.  1C09. 

New'ton-in-Mack'erfield,  town  of  England,  in 
Lancashire,  has  iron-foundries,  glassworks,  corn-mills,  and 
manufactures  of  bricks,  tiles,  and  pottery.     Pop.  5909. 

Neivton  Lower  Falls,  post-v.  of  Newton  tp.,  Mid- 
dlesex CO.,  .Mass.,  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  R.  R. 

Newton's  Rings.     See  This  Plates,  Colors  of. 

Newton  Stewart,  post-v.  of  Jackson  tp.,  Orange  co., 
Ind..  on  Patoka  Creek.     Pop.  90. 

Newtonsville,  post-v.,  Wayne  tp.,  Clermont  co.,  0. 
Pop.  120. 

Newton  Theological  Institution,  Baptist,  located 
in  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  was  commenced  Nov.  28,  1825; 
the  act  of  incorporation  was  passed  Feb.  22,  1826.  The 
first  professorship  established  was  that  of  biblical  theology, 
and  the  first  professor  was  the  Rev.  Irah  Chase.  Revs. 
Henry  J.  Ripley,  James  D.  Knowles,  Barnas  Sears.  Horatio 
B.  Haekett.  Robert  E.  Pattison.  .\lvah  Hovey,  Albert  N. 
Arnold,  Arthur  S.  Train.  Geo.  I).  B.  Pepper,  Galusha  An- 
derson, Oakman  S.  Stearns,  Hcman  Lincoln,  and  Ezra  P. 
Gould  have  been  professors  in  the  institution.  The  last 
three,  with  Alvah  Hovey.  the  president,  and  S.  L.  Cald- 
welMately  elected,  are  now  holding  offices  as  professors  in 
the  institution.  This  seminary  is  pleasantly  located,  7 
miles  from  Boston,  has  four  public  buildings  and  two 
dwelling-houses;  the  library  of  12.000  volumes  is  well 
selected  and  constantly  increasing;  and  the  funds  of  the 
institution  amount  to  about  S300.000.  It  was  the  first 
Baptist  theological  seminary  in  America. 

Newton  Upper  Falls,  post-v.  of  Newton  tp.,  Middlc- 
se.x  CO.,  Mass.,  on  the  Woonsocket  division  of  the  New  York 
and  New  England  K.  R. 

Newtonville,  post-v.  of  Newton  tp.,  Middlesex  co., 
Mass.,  on  the  Boston  and  .Albany  R.  It. 

Newtown,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Fairfield  co..  Conn.,  on 
the  llousatonic  11.  R,     Pop.  .3081. 

Newtown,  tp.  of  Livingston  co..  111.     Pop.  1114. 

Newtown,  post-v.  of  Coston  tp.,  Worcester  co..  Md., 
on  the  Pocouioke  R.  R.,  is  engaged  in  the  lumber,  fruit,  and 
produce  trade,  and  has  1  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  1195. 

Newtown,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Queen's  co.,  N.  Y..  5  miles 
from  New  York  City,  on  (he  Flushing  and  North  Side  R.  R., 
has  fine  educational  advantages,  22  churches,  1  savings 
bank,  an  extensive  iron-foundry,  several  ropewalks,  3 
newspapers,  the  largest  oilcloth-factory  in  the  1.'.  S.,  sev- 
eral cemeteries,  and  stores.  I'lincipal  industry,  garden- 
farming.  Long  Island  City,  including  Hunter's  Point  and 
Astoria,  was  a  part  of  Newtown  until  IS" I,  when  they  were 
set  off  by  legislative  act.     Pop.  20,274. 

(!ko.  T.  WniTE.  AssT.  En.  "  Reglsteu." 

Ni^wtown,v.  of  Washington  tp., Tuscarawas  oo.,0.  P. 98. 

Newtown,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Bucks  co.,  Pa.,  22  miles 
N.  E.  of  I'liiliidclphia,  has  a  boarding  school,  a  national 
bank,  a  Stale  lj:ink,  an  insurance  company,  1  newspaper, 
an  agricultural  tool  manufactory,  a  public  hall,  4  churclios, 
several  hotels,  aiid  stores.  Pop.  of  v.  859;  of  tp.  933. 
E,  J)'.  CuuHcu,  £d.  "Kewtown  Enteui'Iiise." 


I      Newtown,  tp.,  Delaware  oo.,  Pa.     Pop.  748. 

Newtown,  a  v.  (Newtown  Stei-hessbiiro  P.  0.)  of 
Opequan  tp.,  Frederick  co.,  Va.,  on  the  Harper's  Ferry  and 
Valley  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  K.  R.    Pop.  C2.^j. 

Newtown,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  King  and  Queen  co.,  Va. 
Pop.  2647. 

New'toivn-Ardes,  town  of  Ireland,  county  of  Down, 
has  several  spinning  and  weaving  factories,  and  consid- 
erable trade.     Pop.  9437. 

Newtown  Stephensbnrg.     See  Newtow.n,  Va. 

Newtownville.     See  Newtown,  Queens  co.,  N.  Y. 

New  Trier,  tp.  of  Cook  co..  111.     Pop.  1105. 

New  Troy,  post-v.  and  cap.  of  La  Fayette  co.,  Fla. 

New  TJlm,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Brown  co..  Minn.,  on  the 
Minnesota  River  and  the  Winona  and  St.  Peter  R.  R.,  has 
4  churches,  a  Catholic  nunnery,  1  bank,  2  weekly  news- 
papers, 2  flouring-milts,  1  foundry,  5  breweries,  and  stores. 
Pop.  1310.  L.  S.  AVisNiowsKi,  En.  "Herald." 

New  U'trecht,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Kings  co.,  N.  \.,  on 
the  W.  extremity  of  Long  Island,  facing  the  Narrows,  and 
on  the  Brooklyn  Bath  and  Coney  Island  R.  R.    Pop.  3296. 

New  Ver'non,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Mercer  co..  Pa.     P.  796. 

New  Vien'na,  post-v.  of  Clinton  co.,  0.,  50  miles  E. 
of  Cincinnati,  on  the  Cincinnati  and  Marietta  R.  R.,  eon- 
tains  a  Friends'  publishing-house,  a  large  graded  school,  5 
churches,  1  bank,  2  mills,  3  newspapers,  and  stores.  Pop. 
573.  Hill  &  Hi'ssiov,  Ens.  "Olive  Leaf." 

New'ville,  post-v.  and  tp.,  De  Kalbco.,  Ind.  Pop.  842, 

Newville,  post-v.  of  Danube  tp.,  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y. 
Pop.  112. 

Newville,  post-b.  of  Cumberland  co..  Pa..  30  miles  W. 
of  Harrisburg,  on  the  Cumberland  Valley  R.  R.,  has  7 
churches,  2  banks,  1  newspaper,  2  hotels,  several  flour  and 
1  paper  mill,  and  stores.  Principal  business,  farming. 
Pop.  907.      J.  B.  Morrow,  Ed.  ".Star  of  the  Valley." 

Newville,  v.  of  West  Donegal  tp.,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  133. 

Newville,  tp.  of  Sussex  co.,  Va.     Pop.  1369. 
j       New  Vine'yard,   post-v.  and  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Mc, 
\   Pop.  755. 

New  Virgin'ia,  tp.  of  Meeker  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  428. 

NeAV  Wash'ington,  post-v.  of  Cranberry  tp.,  Craw- 
ford CO..  0..  on  the  Mansfield  Cold  Water  and  Lake  Michi- 
gan R.  R.     Pop.  273. 

New  Washihgton,  post-v.  of  Burnside  tp.,  Clearfield 
CO..  Pa.     Pop.  211. 

New  Wil'mington,  post-v.  of  Wilmington  tp.,  Law- 
rence CO.,  Pa. 

New  Win'chester,  post-v.  of  Marion  tp.,  Hendricks 
CO.,  Ind.     Pop.  124. 

New  Winchester,  a  v.  of  Whetstone  tp.,  Crawford 
CO.,  0.     Pop.  52. 

New  Wind'sor,  post-v.  of  Rivoli  tp.,  Mercer  co..  III., 
on  Galva  and  Keithsburg  branch  of  Chicago  Burlington 
and  Quincy  R.  R.,  has  I  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  379. 

New  Windsor,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Carroll  co.,  Md..  on 
the  Western  Marvland  R.  R.,  is  the  seat  of  Calvert  College, 
Pop.  of  V.  396;  of  tji.  2134. 

NcAV  Windsor,  tp.  of  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  24S2. 

New  Wine,  tp.  of  Dubuque  co.,  la.     Pop.  2046. 

New  Wood'stock,  post-v.  of  Cazenovia  tp.,  Madison 
CO.,  N.  Y. 

New  "Vcar's  Day.  The  custom  of  keeping  the  first 
day  of  the  year  as  a  day  ()f  festivity  is  a  wi<lcly  prevalent 
one,  but  the  day  on  wliich  the  year  comniences  varies 
much  in  different  countries.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Gregorian  year 
(or  new  style),  it  falls  up<m  the  festival  of  the  Circum- 
cision, a  holiday  of  obligation,  which  also  is  the  feast-day 
of  several  saints,  of  whom  St.  Sylvester  is  the  most  widely 
honored.  In  the  other  churches  it  has  no  specially  re- 
ligious character.  It  is  a  widespread  custom  to  make 
calls  upon  one's  acquaintances  on  this  day. 

New  York,  "the  Em])iro  State,"  one  of  the  Middle 
States  of  the  .Atlantic  slope,  and  one  of  the  original  thir- 
teen of  the  Revolutionary  confederatii>n,  extends  from  the 
parallel  of  40°  29'  40"  to  45°  0'  42"  N.  lat.,  and  between 
the  meridians  of  71°  51'  and  79°  45'  54.4"  W.  Ion.  from 
Grecnwieh.  The  .State  is  nearly  triangular  in  shape,  asiilc 
from  Long  Island,  which  stretches  E.  from  the  i"^.  E.  angle 
of  the  triangle  for  110  miles.  It  is  bounrlcd  (Ui  the  N.  and 
N.  W.  by  the  lioniinion  of  Canada,  from  which  it  is  partly 
separated  by  St.  Lawrence  River,  Lake  Ontario,  Niagara 
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lUvor,  anri  Lake  EHo;  aUo  on  tho  N.  by  Lonf^  Inland 
Koiinci,  whidh  waHhuM  tho  N.  nhoro  uf  l>.  I,,  nn't  tho  At- 
luntiu  Uuuim ;   E.  by   Vorinont,  fruiii   whiuh   Ijuko  Chum- 
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plain  partly  scparatoH  it.  by  MasH.  and  Conn.,  the  lower 
N.  Y.  liay,  and  tho  Atlnntit^  Ocean;  8.  by  tho  Athintio 
OiM'jin,  tho  lower  Hay,  and  tho  States  of  N.  J.  and  Penn. ; 
and  \V.  and  N.  \V.  by  I'onn.,  Lakes  Krio  and  Ontario,  and 
Niagara  Itiver,  wlili'Ii  dividL'!  it  from  tho  Doiiiiiiion  of  Can- 
ada. Its  groatr'st  U'n;;th  frinn  \.  tu  S.  is  -U}'^  miles;  its 
prcatost  broiidth  from  V,.  to  \V.,  including  I*.  L,  is  *II2 
niiU's.  Its  area  is  47.*ll)()  sq.  m.,  or  :U1.0H0.(MI0  acres,  in- 
cluding its  sharo  of  tho  great  lakes — iJ,6oS  sq.  m.  without 
thorn. 

/•'ace  of  the  Cnuntri/. — Tho  topography  and  physical  ge- 
ography of  Long  Fsland  are  fully  describe!  under  that 
title.  (See  Lono  Island.)  Tho  surface  of  New  York  is 
greatly  diversified.  It  has  numerous  chnins  of  hills  and 
ntountiiins,  many  beautiful  valleys,  much  gently- rolling 
liinil.  and  some  exteniled  plains.  For  tnpogrnphical  |inr- 
poses  it  is  divided  intit  three  sections  of  unecpial  size  by 
the  deep  depression  of  liakes  Cbarnjilain  ond  (Jeorgo  nnd 
tbo  Hudstm  Uivcr,  and  by  the  narrower  valley  at  right 
angles  with  this,  through  which  tho  Mohawk  flows,  and 
which  furnishes  tho  natural  route  for  the  Krio  Canal. 
Those  sections  ,are — K.  of  tho  Hudson,  N.  and  S.  of  tho 
Mohawk  and  Erie  Canal,  and  are  designated  E.,  N..  and 
S.  scftions.  K.  of  tho  Hudson  there  is  a  continuation  of 
the  tirccn  and  lloosac  ranges  southward,  reaching  tho 
lluilsuu  in  Putnam  co..  opposite  West  Point,  reappearing 
on  tho  \V.  siilo  of  the  river  as  the  Ivittatinny  i\L>untains. 
Tho  northern  section  has  d  distinct  and  nearly  parallel 
ranges  of  mountains,  besides  two  ridges  or  plntoau?  of 
biWLT  altitude.  These  ranges  all  trend  from  N.  E.  to 
S.  W..  and  at  tbeir  oi\stcrn  termini  abut  either  on  Lake 
Champlain,  fjake  fJcorgo,  or  St.  Lawrence  Hivor  or  its 
tributaries.  They  aro,  beginning  at  the  S.  E. — (1)  tho 
IVlmcrtown  range,  from  the  vicinity  of  Whiteltall  S.  \V.  to 
tho  lower  part  of  Saratoga  cc^  (2)  The  Kayadcrosseras 
or  Luzcrno  Mountains,  beginning  at  Ticondoroga,  passing 
along  tho  W.  side  of  Lako  George  through  Warren  and 
Saratoga  cos.  to  Montgomery  co.  (;i)  The  Clinton  or 
Adirondack  range,  proper,  beginning  at  Point  Trombleau 
on  Lake  Champlain,  ])assing  through  E.^scx,  Warren.  Sara- 
toga, Hamilton,  Kulton,  anil  a  part  of  Montgomery  co.  to 
Mohawk  River.  This  range  contains  the  highest  (summits 
in  tho  State — .Mount  Marcy  or  Tahawas,  whoso  height  is 
variously  slated  at  from  o;i79  to  5407  feet;  Oix  Peak,.'»2U0 
fi'ct :  Mount  Mel nty re,  518.3  feut ;  Sandanoni  and  Mount 
McMartin,  each  about  5000  feet;  Dial  Mountain,  about 
4'.MtO  fi'ct.  It  also  forms  the  watershed  between  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  those  of  tlto  Hudson  and 
Mohawk.  (4)  The  Au  Sable  or  Peru  range,  beginning 
still  higher  on  Lako  Champlain.  near  tho  mouth  of  Au 
Sable  River,  and  trending  S.  W.  through  Essex,  Hamil- 
ton, and  Fultiui  cos.  into  Montgomery.  AVhite  Face  is 
tho  highest  mountain  of  this  range,  its  altitude  being 
4SJ5  feet,  wliilc  Mounts  Pharaoh  and  Taylor  are  each 
about  4500  feet.  (51  Tho  Chateaugay  range,  which  com- 
mences near  the  northern  extremity  of  I^ake  Champlain 
in  Canada,  passes  through  Clintiin.  Franklin,  and  Hamil- 
ton COS.  to  Herkimer  co.  and  the  ^L1hawk  River.  It 
maintains  an  average  height  of  nearly  2000  feet  through 
its  whole  course,  while  Mount  Seward  is  5100  feet,  ond 
several  of  its  summits  approach  4000  feet  in  height,  (fi) 
Tho  St.  Lawrence  range,  parallel  with  the  last  and  about 
10  or  12  miles  N.  of  it,  follows  the  course  of  tho  southern 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  br()ad  plateau  known  as 
tho  Highlands  of  Black  River  is  about  00  miles  in  length 
and  from  1200  to  1000  feet  in  height.  Retweon  these 
Highlands  and   tho   Mohawk   is  a  ridgo  about  20  miles 


Ionf(,  nonrly  0  mlloii  broad  at  Itti  baMO,  and  havlnj^  a  |i;ene- 

ral  elevation  of  KOO  or  i»00  fret,  known  an  UnnKvuvUmvor 
Ridge.  Tho  nection  S.  anrI  S.  W.  r.f  the  M<diawk  and  tho 
HudHon  may  be  divblud  into  two  nuhncctiontt — the  east- 
ern, which  includes  three  distinct  ranges  of  rnounttiinx : 
viz.  (1)  the  Higblands  of  Orangt*  and  Rockland  oo«,,  hav- 
ing a  g<-nernl  N.  E.  direction  and  coming  to  the  \^'.  ^hor*- 
of  tho  Hudson  :  (2)  bu^k  of  theHc,  the  Shiiwnn^unk  .>tonn 
tains,  fkirltng  the  valley  of  the  Rondoul ;  f.'I)  and  nio'it 
conKiilerablc,  the  Kaatfberg  or  *'ut-killf.  called  the  n<l 
derbcrg  Mountains  iti-ar  tho  Mohawk.  The  ('(il»>kills  are 
rather  a  group  of  riKiuntnins  than  a  chain.  They  rover  a 
regirtn  of  somewhat  more  than  500  square  rnile^,  ha\  ing  be- 
tween .'to  and  10  peak",  the  moHt  noted  of  which  are  Round 
Top,  IHgh  Peak.Hhiik  Heiid.  Overlook.  an<l  Pine  Orclmrd. 
which  range  fr.tm  :j»H)0  to  .'I'.HIO  feet  in  height.  The  Hel- 
dor  bergs  are  lower.  The  Shaw  an  gunk  r>umini(r«  do  not 
rise  above  2000  feet,  and  the  Highlands  range  from  1 100 
to  1700  feet.  S,  W.  of  thcf-e,  in  Sullivan  and  l>eluware 
COS.,  the  IJliie  Mountains — or  Helaware  Mounlainn — take 
their  rifC.  Near  their  jumrtion  with  the  Kaalr<bergK  their 
summits  arc  2700  or  2K0O  feet,  but  elsewhere  not  above 
IKMi-lftOO  feet.  The  western  nub-section  of  this  douthem 
Hcction  is  a  series  of  terraced  plateaus  rising  from  the 
phore  of  Lake  Ontario,  first,  to  the  Ridge  Road — fuppohcd 
to  have  been  the  ancient  southern  nhorc  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  now  .'100  feet  above  it :  thi<<  terrace  extendi  from  the 
(ienesee  to  the  Niagara  above  the  Fall?;  second,  from  the 
Ridge  Roa'I  to  the  falls  of  the  Cenefoe  at  \unda  and  Por- 
tageville.  where  there  i--  an  abrupt  wall  of  rock  about  .'{00 
feet  in  height,  and  the  tntire  height  is  about  WOO  feet; 
from  this  point  there  is  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  summit- 
level  at  a  height  of  from  L'iOO  t»)  2000  feet  in  Chautauqua, 
Caltaraiigus.  Allegany,  and  Steuben  cos.,  the  water-courses 
having  eroded  the  limci-tone;'.  Ihroiigli  which  they  passed, 
at  numerous  points,  making  beautiful  waterfalls,  some  of 
them  of  great  height,  as  the  Taghkanic  and  Watkins  Olcn 
falls.  The  greater  }!ortion  of  tbe^e  terraces  are  fertile  ond 
beautiful  plains.  The  valleys  of  the  Mohawk,  of  the  up- 
per Hudson,  and  of  the  Helaware,  Susquehanna,  etc.  are 
also  very  beautiful  and  fertile. 

liivrm,  Ldkea,  Ihtifn,  etc. — The  Hudson  River  is  the 
principal  river.  It  is  navigable  to  Troy,  nearly  100  miles. 
It  has  niony  tributaries,  of  which  the  Mcdiawk  is  the  most 
itnptirtant.  The  others  arc  Schroon.  Hoo>-ick.  ISattenkill. 
Kinderhook.  and  Croton  on  the  E.,  and  Wallkill,  Rondout, 
Esopus.  Kaatcrskill.  and  Sacandaga  on  the  W.  The  (hazy 
and  Saranac  are  the  largest  streams  flowing  into  Lake 
Champlain.  St.  Lawrence  River  washes  the  northern 
bouiKiary  of  the  State  for  nearly  100  miles.  an<l  has  seve- 
ral important  affluents  from  the  State,  among  which  arc 
the  Oswegatchie,  Indian,  (Irasse,  Racket.  St.  Regis,  and 
Salmon.  Oswego  River — which  was  the  original  outlet  of 
the  lakes  in  Central  New  York,  and,  in  connection  with 
tho  Oswego  Canal  an'!  River  improvement,  is  navigable  for 
cnnal-boats  and  steamers  for  120  miles — Rlack  River,  and 
the  Genesee  all  flow  into  Lake  Ontario,  the  last  furnishing 
immense  water-power  and  being  tho  outlet  of  four  or  five 
small  lakes;  Niagara  River,  connecting  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario;  the  Alleghany,  one  of  tho  ccmslituents  r)f  Ohio 
River,  has  a  course  of  50  miles  in  the  State;  the  Susque- 
hanna, with  its  tributaries,  the  Tiogo  antl  Chenango;  and 
the  Helaware,  with  its  E.  oml  W.  branches,  ond  its  afflu- 
ents, the  Little  Helaware.  Mongauj),  nnd  Nevcrsink, — are 
the  most  important  of  the  other  rivers  which  drain  the 
State.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  2SI  miles  of  river-navi- 
gation for  steamboats  in  the  State.  LuK-'a. — The  State  is 
remarkable  for  its  lakes.  Many  of  these  arc  navigable, 
there  being  :552  miles  in  length  of  Inke-navigation.  The 
eastern  end  of  Lake  Erie,  one-half  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
one-half  of  Lake  Champlain  belong  to  New  York.  In  the 
N.  E.,  Lake  (tcorgo,  Schroon  Lake,  and  about  200  smaller 
lakes,  in  Warren.  Essex,  ond  Hamilton  cos.,  add  great 
beauty  to  the  landscape.  In  Central  New  York  there  arc 
three  groups  of  lakes,  the  easternmost  consisting  of  Ot- 
sego. Schuyler.  Cazenovia.  and  Summit.  Farther  W.  com- 
mences a  chain  consisting  of  Oneida.  Onondaga.  Oti^^co, 
Cross,  Skaneateles.  (^ayuga.  Seneca.  Crooked  or  Keuko, 
and  Canandoigua  lakes.  Still  farther  W.  is  another  chain 
(d"  5  lakes — Owosco.  Honcoye,  Canadieo.  Concsus,  and  Sil- 
ver Lake.  In  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  State  is  Chautauqua 
Lake.  There  are  numerous  smaller  lakes  in  the  S.  E. 
counties,  and  two  or  three  on  Long  Island.  A  remarkable 
feature  of  the  natural  scenery  of  New  York  is  its  water- 
falls. The  Falls  of  Niagara  need  no  description,  ond 
those  of  Trenton,  tho  Watkins  iHen.  tho  Taghkanic.  and 
the  numerous  falls  ncor  Iihaca  are  equally  noteworthy  in 
their  kind.  The  falls  of  the  Genesee  at  Rochester,  and  the 
High  Falls  in  the  same  river  at  Portage,  the  falls  at  Ti- 
condoroga and  those  in  tho  Adirondacks.  arc  worthy  of 
mention.     IsiamU. — The  most  importaDt  islands  ore  Man- 
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hattan,  Long  Island,  and  Staten  Island :  numerous  smaller 

islands  surround  these,  as  Randall's,  Ward's,  BlackwelKs, 
Governor's,  Bedloc's.  and  David's  around  New  York — 
Coney  Island,  Fire  Island.  Shelter  Island,  and  a  great 
number  of  islands  in  Long  Island  Sound.  There  are 
many  small  islands  in  the  Hudson  River;  about  1500  in 
the  St.  Lawren'.-e.  of  which  one-half  belong  to  New  York: 
many  in  Lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Champlain  :  and  about 
400  in  Lake  George.  Hays,  SonmU,  etc. — The  bays  be- 
lonfin"  ti)  Lon^  Island  have  been  already  described.  The 
upper  and  lower  New  York  bays  form  one  of  the  6nest 
approaches  to  a  great  harbor  in  the  world.  Staten  Island 
Sound  is  rather  a  strait  than  a  sound,  as  is  also  the  East 
River,  but  Long  Island  Sound  beyond  it  is  almost  an  in- 
land sea.  The  Hudson  River  forms  a  broad  expanse  near 
Haverstraw,  known  as  the  Tappan  Zee.  There  arc  several 
small  bays  and  harbors  on  the  New  York  eoast  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock  harbors  on  Lake  Erie. 
Ge'tlofji/  and  Mineralo'jij. — The  geology  of  New  Y'ork  is 
peculiar.  While  in  some  parts  of  the  state  nearly  every 
formation  is  found  from  the  lowest  Eozoic  rocks  to  the  re- 
cent alluvium,  the  whole  Carboniferous  era,  as  well  as  the 
upper  members  of  the  Devonian  and  the  Permian  and 
Jurassic  formations,  have  no  place  in  its  geology,  and  very 
little  of  the  Lower  Tertiary  deposits  occurs.  There  are 
traces  of  anthracite  coal,  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness, 
found  between  the  strata  of  older  rocks,  but  nowhere  \s 
there  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  coal-meiisures.  The 
following  table  gives  the  various  formations  of  the  State 
in  their  order: 

QUATERXARY Alluvium,  marsU-mud,  and  sand. 

j  Drift. 
Tertiary <  Pleistocene,  boulders,  clays,  and  sands. 

i  New  red  sandstone? 
r-nT^^  ^.^r^.TT^  (Lower  Cretaceous,  mostly  on  N.  shore  of 

CRETACEOUS <      Long  Island. 

'  Old  red  sandstone. 

Catskill  group,  conglomerates  of  the  Cats- 
kills. 

{Portage  sandstone, 
Gardeau  flagstone, 
Coshaqua  shales. 
Genesee  slate. 
Tully  limesione. 


Devonian.. 


Upper  Silurian.. 


Middle  Silurian. 


Lower  Silurian.. 


Eozoic  . 


TMoscow  shales, 

Hamilton  group-  Encriiial  limestone, 
(Ludlow  shales. 

Marcellus  shales. 

Corniferous  limestone. 

Onondaga  limestone. 

Schoharie  grit. 

Cauda-Galli  grit. 

Oriskany  sandstone. 
'"lTppi;r  pentamerous  limestone. 

r>elthyris  shaly  limestune, 

Pentamerous  limestone. 

Tentaculite  limestone. 
"  Water-lime  group. 

i' Gypsum, 

Onondaga  salt  group  <  Grtien  shales, 
(Rt'd  sliales. 

Niagara  group,  coralline  limestone. 

Clinton  group, 

Medina  sandstone. 

Oneida  conglomerate,  Shawangunk  grit. 

Hudson  River  group. 

Utica  slate. 

Trenton  limestone. 

Black  River  limestone. 

Birdseye  limestone. 

Chazy  limestone. 

Quebec  group,  ini^luding  roofing-slate. 

Calciferous  sandsloiie. 

Potsdam  sandstone. 

Huronian  rocks,  specular  orc-b?ds  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  Jetfcrson  cos. 

Granite,  gneiss,  hyperstht-nc 

Volcanic  and    ractainoi-phi<'   rotiks,    Pall- 
ia    sades,  etc.,  trap  and  porphyry. 

With  a  few  words  on  the  distribution  of  these  formations 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  elaborate  treatises  on  New 
York  gcol()gy.  The  Eozoic  rocks  are  fouinl  in  tlie  S.  E.  por- 
tion of  the  State,  in  a  part  of  Rockland,  Putnam.  West- 
chester, and  New  York  cos.,  and  also  o(U!upy  a  hirge  tract 
in  the  N.  E.  of  the  State,  including  a  part  of  Clinton 
and  Franklin,  the  whcdo  of  Essex,  Warren,  and  Ham- 
ilton, the  greater  ])art  of  Herkimer,  and  a  part  of  Lewis. 
St.  Lawrence,  .led'orHrjn,  Pulton,  Saratoga,  and  Wash- 
ington COS.  The  Potsdam  sandstone  occupies  a  narrow 
belt  immediately  N.  of  this  Eozoic  region,  and  also  a 
small  tract  in  JefferKon  co.  The  Lower  Silurian  groups 
— the  Calciferous  samlroidt,  (Quebec  group,  and  Chazy 
limc.-'tonc — are  found  along  the  W.  shore  of  Kiike  Cham- 
plain,  the  S.  ifhure  of  the  Si.  Lawrence  to  a  jMiint  a  few 
miles  above  Ogdonaburg,  and  the  region  E.  of  the  Hudson 
from  Whitehall  to  I'utnam  co.,  ami  there  cro.-'sing  tlio 
]Iud}<on  reappear  in  Orange  co.  The  Lower  Silurian — 
Bird.«eye,  Black  River,  nnd  Trenton  limesione — occupy 
more  than  one-half  of  Joflorson  eo.,  and  tbcnco  extend  in 


a  narrow  belt  around  the  lower  edge  of  the  great  Eozoio 
tract  already  described.     The   Utica  and   Lorraine  slates 

occupy  the  region  between  the  last  formations  and  the 
Mohawk  River  to  Utica.  and  thence  both  sides  of  the  Mo- 
hawk and  the  W.  side  of  the  Hudson  as  far  N.  as  Sandy 
Hill,  an<l  S.  to  a  short  distance  above  Poughkeepsie,  where 
they  turn  W.  in  a  broad  belt  into  Orange  co.  The  Oneida 
conglomerate  and  Medina  sandstone  of  the  Middle  Silurian 
are  found  from  Oneida  Lake  on  the  E.,  along  the  S.  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Canada  line,  extending  in  breadth 
to  the  Ridge  Road.  S.  of  this,  and  parallel  with  it  in  a 
narrow  belt,  the  Clinton  and  Niagara  groujjs  extend  E.  to 
Schoharie,  ami  the  Onondaga  salt  group  follows  in  a  more 
irregular  but  somewhat  wider  belt.  The  four  lower  groups 
of  Devonian — Lower  Helderberg,  Oriskany  sandstone, 
Cauda-Galli  grit,  and  Upper  Helderberg — are  found  in  a 
band,  not  more  than  5  miles  wide,  extending  from  Buffalo 
to  Albany  co.,  and  thence  S.  W.  to  Delaware  River  at 
Port  -Jervis;  and  immediately  S.  of  this  the  Marcellus 
shales,  Hamilton  group,  and  Genesee  slate  occupy  a  broader 
and  irregular  belt,  dipping  S.  around  the  shores  of  the 
Central  New  Y'ork  lakes  through  Madison,  Otsego,  and 
Schoharie  cos.,  and,  like  the  preceding,  turning  S.  W .  till 
they  reach  the  Pennsylvania  line.  S.  of  thi*  the  whole 
southern  tier  of  counties  belongs  to  the  Portage  and  Che- 
mung groups,  except  a  few  outcrops  of  the  Catskill  red 
sandstone.  The  new  red  sandstone  only  makes  iti*  appear- 
ance in  the  S.  part  of  Rockland  co.,  and  as  it  apprtKiches 
Hudson  River,  the  trap  and  porphyry  which  constitute  the 
Palisades  have  forced  their  way  through  it.  The  Creta- 
ceous formations  come  to  the  surface  only  on  the  northern 
shore  of  Long  Island,  while  Drift  and  Alluvium  overlie  the 
other  formations  in  much  of  the  State.  Minerals. — The 
most  important  of  these  is  iron,  of  which  there  are  mag- 
netic, red  and  brown  bsematite,  specular,  and  bog-iron 
ores,  and,  in  Dutchess,  Essex,  and  Clinton  cos.,  carburet 
of  iron  or  plumbago.  Galena  or  lead  ore  is  found  in  St. 
Lawrence  and  other  cos.  in  large  quantities.  Zinc,  cop- 
per, arsenic,  manganese,  barytes,  strontian,  and  alum  occur 
in  various  parts  of  the  State,  but  do  not  possess  much  eco- 
nomic value.  Salt  springs,  from  which  a  vast  amount  of 
salt  is  made,  occur  along  the  line  of  the  Onondaga  salt 
group,  especially  in  Onondaga  co.  Gypsum  and  water- 
lime  accompany  them.  The  State  abounds  in  building  ma- 
terial; its  granite,  white  and  colored  marbles.  Potsdam  and 
Medina  sandstones,  and  gray  and  blue  limestones,  as  well 
as  its  excellent  clay  and  sand  for  brick,  furnish  a  sufficiency 
of  material  for  its  dwellings;  but  while  it  exports  some 
of  these,  it  imports  more  from  other  States  and  countries. 
Its  quarries  furnish  also  large  quantities  of  slate,  and  flag- 
ging-stones, and  trap-rock  for  paving  purposes.  Serpen- 
tine, soapstone,  talc,  asbestos,  amianthus,  magnesia  in 
several  forms  are  among  the  minerals  of  merely  scicn- 
titic  value.  The  State  has  numerous  mineral  springs  of 
high  rej)ute — the  chalybeate  and  saline  at  Saratoga,  sul- 
phur in  Madison  and  Monroe  cos.,  acid  in  Genesee,  Erie, 
and  Orleans,  those  evolving  nitrogen  gas,  as  in  Columbia, 
Rensselaer,  and  Seneca  cos.,  and  those  possessing  mag- 
netic or  electrical  qualities,  jis  in  Tompkins  co.  In  Chau- 
tauqua, Dutchess,  Oneida,  and  jNIonroe  cos.  are  illumi- 
nating gas- springs.  Fredonia,  in  Chautauqua  co.,  has 
utilizeil  this  gas  for  lighting  its  streets  and  dwellings,  and 
the  lighthouse  at  Barcelona  _in  the  same  county  is  illu- 
mined by  it. 

.S'<»//  and  Vetfetation. — Notwithstanding  the  mountainous 
and  broken  character  of  much  of  its  surface,  the  greater 
part  of  the  soil  of  New  York  is  arable,  and  some  of  it  very 
fertile.  Most  of  the  mountainous  districts  are  fine  grazing- 
lands,  and  yield  the  best  milk,  butter,  and  cheese.  The 
plains  an<l  valleys  are  adapted  t4>  the  culture  of  cereals, 
and  the  N.  and  N.  W.  counties  to  root-crops.  Oneida,  Mad- 
ison, Otsegc).  and  a  part  of  Chenango  arc  engaged  in  hop- 
eulturo.  Tobacco  is  (Miltivated  in  several  counties,  grapes 
on  the  islands  of  the  Hudson  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Cen- 
tral New  York  lakes,  and  Iniiian  corn  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  State.  Market-gardening  is  extensively  jiractisod 
in  the  vicinity  <)f  the  large  cities,  and  great  quantities  of 
fruit  are  grown  in  the  central  counties.  The  f(trest  trees 
of  the  State  present  a  great  variety,  and  a  few  years  ago 
nearly  imo-half  the  area  of  the  Sttite  was  coverecl  with 
forests,  but  the  great  demand  for  timber,  lumber,  and  hem- 
lock an<i  oak  bark,  for  buibling  ships,  houses,  railroads, 
and  for  tanning  purposes,  has  much  reduced  the  forest 
area.  The  Stale  has  ten  genera  of  the  pine  funiily,  includ- 
ing the  hemlock,  balsam  fir,  btark  and  wliitt^  spruce,  and 
tamarack,  and  the  allied  species  of  red  and  white  cedar, 
arbor  vitie,  and  I'anada  yew.  There  are  ton  species  of 
oak,  of  which  the  white  oak  is  the  most  valuable  and  the 
most  abundant;  three  spocies  of  elm,  thrt^e  of  ash,  five  of 
III II pie,  the  sugar- majdc  being  the  most  pUmtiful  ;  the 
black  walnut  and  butternut,  and  four  speeins  of  hickory; 
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the  hfirrh,  choHtnut ;  throo  upecion  of  biroh  ;  the  (tycainoro. 

BOvciiil  HpftrirH  of  p(i|iliir,  niimcr'mM  wHIowh;  the  rohiniiv 
or  Ini'tif^t ;  Ihii  til  lip  tr4'c  <h'  wltihiwout)  ;  th(^  liii'lL-ii  or  \mnn- 
wood  ;  tilt;  iroritviioil  or  hop  IioriilM-uiii  ;  iliu  iiihiiithuK  iiml 
itM  couhinis  th(!  HiiiiiiLrhn;  llir  Mmjunfitt  i/luiirn,  ihr  r(»riHtl 
or  do;rwo(WI,  iiii'l  vitrioiiH  nlilfri*,  (tldcTf*,  tht;  biitlonbiiHh, 
thu  MhiiclbuHh^Hiiil  Hpicuwuud,  aru  thu  |>riiicipiil  ulhcr  t'ortinl 
fircuvthH. 

/«». */.*»/ 1/. — Tho  Stiitc,  in  its  Keoh)Ki<'ftI  ftn<l  nnttinil  bintory 
Btirvoy,  ordiMiMl  in  iHittI,  ImcIihIc'I  tho  f^L'ohijfy.  iniiM.Tuhi^y, 
piibiHriitoh>^y,  n^ricultiirt*.  botuny,  iumI  ziii)lo(^y  of  th« 
CMilirn  Stiitr.  ami  the  rcMults  urru  (^ivcin  in  il  HuricM  of 
!nu;CiiiHcrnt  fiimrln  vcdmin^H  fully  illuritrtitud,  of  which  '22 
have  hiM-n  piiblishfl.  ami  otlicrrt  arc  ywt  to  come.  The 
K(}olo;(y  (iceiipic-s  ^  vtiliiiner*.  AecoriliiiK  tu  thin  wurk,  there 
are  anionj^  tiie  iniiiinniilH  1  Hpot^ieft  of  opuHMuin,  6  bat<4,  2 
iiioleH,  (t  ulirewH,  the  blm-k  b<ar,  ra«'(M)cm,  wolverine,  fkunk. 
finher,  I'eiiiianl':^  iiiurtfii.  pine  inarti*n,  -  weii^^elw,  the  cr- 
niine-wi'ji>*fl  fir  ntoiil,  the  mink,  the  otter;  'Mi  varietief*  of 
iloj^s.  5  of  them  native;  2  HpucivH  of  wolf,  tho  RfHy  and 
blaek  ;  the  panther,  Canada  lynx,  wild-eat  or  bay  lynx; 
the  Heal,  hooded  seal,  and  walrus'.  Of  rodentn,  there  are 
the  ^niy  fox,  the  red  or  eniiitnnn  fi»x,  I  xpeeien  of  Hfjuirrel, 
tho  wooilidniek,  the  Labrador  rat,  the  heavor,  mu^knit, 
porciipiiie.  tho  Norway  or  brown  rat.  '2  f4peeie«  of  black 
rat,  -S  npe^MO.^  of  inieo,  tho  gray  rabbit,  an<l  tho  jirairie 
hare.  Of  hoofed  iininnil«,  he^idcM  tho  domestic  aniiiiaU, 
there  are  tho  fallow  deer.  th(r  elk.  nioorio.  Htap,  and  rein- 
deer.   There  are  nino  eetacean:^  in  the  wutorn  of  tho  ^tuto — 


6  whalcN,  2  porpoiiOM,  nnd  tho  fcrnmpuii.  Tho  number 
of  fonnil  ninnirnalK  itt  increartin;;  by  fruqiiont  difeoveriew. 
Thrcu  of  the  elephant  fiiniily  have  been  found  in  the  Slate 
—the  nrl]{inal  for<Hil  elephant,  the  American  elephant,  and 
thu  iniiNtodon  ;  of  the  latter,  nearly  2tt  t<ki-letoni«,  more  or 
lenH  perfeel,  have  been  exhumed.  Fonril  i>koletoitf<  of  m-v- 
oral  other  animate*  occur,  l^ix  nrdcri  of  blrdn  are  found 
in  tlio  State — birdn  of  prey,  birdu  of  par-Mflf^e,  the  eoi-k 
tribe,  waderf,  |ijbe-fcM)t4;d  birdf,  and  Kwimmern.  Of  thu 
birtU  of  prey,  there  are  'A  familiei  and  'Id  itpe<dci)  :  of  tbo 
bir^U  of  parota^e.  IfO  familiopt  and  I  10  r»p»eiet)  ;  of  tho  lial- 
linu)  or  coek  tribe,  2  faniilicH  and  only  (1  fpecicn  of  un- 
domoHtieated  hird-t;  of  the  waderf,  7  faniilien  and  .'h  "pe- 
eioN ;  of  thu  lobe-footed  tribe,  I  family  and  .'>  r<peeieN  ;  of 
Iho  Kwinimerx.  ft  families  and  f».'#  Bpwioi*.  There  are  three 
ordors  of  roptilet* — tho  turtle,  lizard,  and  furpcnt  triU-n. 
Tliero  arc  17  fpeeien  of  luith  h,  torti»i"ef<,  and  terrapinr*,  2 
of  li/ardr<,  and  2  venontout*  antl  17  or  I  h  harmlcfH  ferpent*. 
Of  the  Amphibia  or  batraebianrt  there  are  four  famiUeii^ 
tho  fro^  tribe,  compriKin^  \2  ^pceieM  ;  tho  falamandcr 
tribe,  of  whiidi  there  are  alr<o  12  t«pecieH  ;  the  triton  tribe, 
■1  MpeeioM ;  and  the  proleuH  tribe,  U  cpeeied.  The  number 
of  lifiicM  in  very  lar^je.  The  bony  tmd  « artilajfinou^  li-hei 
arc  both  repruHcnted,  the  firft  by  ft  orders,  and  the  Pi-eond 
by  'A.  or  tho  flrst,  there  are  2H  fumilie<<  and  about  2"ii 
specicK.  Of  tho  second,  there  are  -1  familien  and  over  ''0 
ppecieH.  Tho  cruHtaccnn.H  inehidc  10  orders  and  about  ftO 
ppeeien.  Of  mollut<k.'<,  there  are  !•  orders  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  HpecicSf  tnuny  of  tbcm  edible. 
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The  moan  temperature  of  the  State,  tlorived  from  about 
l.'iOl)  ob.^crviitiiin.s  at  ■>0  IiiL-altties  in  tho  State,  is  4Ci°  49'; 
tile  mean  annual  ina.xitntiin  nf  heat  from  tho  same  number 
of  ob.-Jervations  is  92°;  tho  mean  annual  minimum  i.s 
—  12°;  tho  annual  ran;o  of  the  thermometer  i.s  101°.  The 
avcva<xe  date  when  robins  were  fir.^t  seen,  from  2filj  ob.ser- 
vations.  was  .Mar.  I'.';  Iho  shadbush  eointneneod  bloominj; 
May  1  ;  jjeaelies  in  blomu  (scmthern  and  middle  portions 
of  the  State,  only  17J  observation.^)  May  2;  eurrants. 
plums,  cherries,  apples,  and  lilacs  in  bloom  in  this  order 
fniui  .May  4  to  May  15;  strawberries  ripe  .Tune  9  to  12; 
hay-harvest  commences  (averai^c  of  the  State)  .Tuly  S; 
wheat-harvest  eoinmcnces  July  2j  ;  first  killing;  frost  (471 


observations)  pcpt.  2.3  ;  first  fall  of  snow  (536  obser>'ations) 
Nov.  5.  Tho  climate  is  generally  he;ilthy;  the  death-rate, 
even  in  the  larjje  cities,  is  below  the  avera;:e  of  the  coun- 
try. Diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  and  in  thc'summer 
diseases  of  the  bowels,  are  most  fatal  in  the  K.  couniies, 
while  bilious  afTcctions  are  more  prevalent  in  the  AV.  coun- 
ties. 

A^ricuUurnl  Productionn. — Tn  the  value  of  her  farms  and 

?oneral  farin-jtroduets  New  York  is  the  first  .*^tate  in  the 
'nion.  The  following  t.able  give?  the  statistics  of  the  value 
of  her  farms,  etc.  and  the  amount  of  her  principal  crops 
and  her  live-stock,  according  to  the  U.  S.  census  of  1870 
and  the  agricultural  report  of  IS74: 


Cenius  of  1870. 


Value  of  farms 

V;duo  of  fanning  implements,  etc 

\'iilm'  of  farm  priiductions  for  the  year.... 
.-Viiiinals  slaughtercit  or  sold  for  slaughterj 

lliunc  manufactures I 

Forest  products 

Markcl-garden  products 

I  MTtmrd  products 

\V;i'4i's  paid  for  fnrm-lahor,  includ'g  board. 

\Vlir;u  for  year,  bushels 

Ky.'  "         "        

Indian  corn   "         " 

Oats  "         "        

Karley  "         "        

Buckwheat    *'         "        

Flax  '*    pounds. 

W.iol  "         •'        

Hops  '*         "        , 

liav  *'      tons 


81,272, 857,76(; 

4.';.!»7,712 

2.'i:),.'!2f>,l.W 

28.22.'i,72n 

I,I'.21.62I 

3.4:!2..%M 
S,:i47.4I7 
3l,4.il.362 
12.17S,4C2 
2,47S.12.-. 
ll'..4r.2,,'W.i 
3.">.29:t,f.ii 
7,414,«21 
3.»O4.0:i0 

:t,f.7o.8i.s 

10,,'ii»9,J2,i 
17,.'A'<,r,Sl 
."i.liU.JOS 


Report  of 
1874. 


9,lfil, 

l.s;il 
16.SII7, 
:«i,:iiij 
6.4«:i 
2,917 


Cxor.,  Stock,  rrc. 


Tobacco  for  year,  pounds. 

Maple-sugar    "  "      

Sorghum  and  maple  syrup,  gall's.. 

Irish  potatoes,  bushel^ 

Peaa  and  beans,      "      - 

Beeswax,  pounds. 

Honey 


Ccnm.  or 
1870. 


2.349, 

6,e»2, 

Kl, 
28,,517. 

1,1'-' 


BCTMrtor 
1814. 


,593,000 

,433,000 


S'.'',,.-- 


Value  of  all  live-stock Sl'S.S-^j 


Ntunber  of  horses. 

Numt>er  of  mules  and  asaes 

Number  of  milch  cows 

Number  of  working  oxen 

Number  of  other  cattle 

Number  of  she^'p 

Ntimber  of  swine 

Dairy  product^  butler,  pounds.... 
cheese, 


SoC, 

4. 

1,3t0. 

&4 

671 

2,181, 

,'>18, 

107,14' 

22.769, 


.'),291,S00ll 


Milk  sold,  gallons 1S5,"7S, 


3,00fi,101 

66.S,*00  ' 
1S..'^» 

I,4«T,000  ' 

669.900  I 

1,996,400  I 


586,300 


Mnnufttctui'ef. — The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  State 
is  of  vast  amount,  New  York  being  in  this  the  first  State 


in  the  Union.     The  statistics  of  her  manufactures  in  1S75 
are  not  yet  revised  for  tho  State  census  of  that  year,  but 
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we  give  those  of  1865  and  1870,  and  the  leading  articles  in 
parallel  columns  in  the  table  below.  In  1865  there  were 
17,525  manufueturinj^  establishments  in  the  State,  em- 
ploying 170,811  persons,  using  §227.674,187  capital  and 
$280,690,812  of  raw  material,  and  producing  goods  to  the 
value  of  S457,lu3,717.  The  U.  S.  census  of  1870  shovyod 
a  great  advance  on  these  figures.  There  were  36,206 
manufacturing  establishments,  employing  351,800  persons 
(267,378  men,  63.795  women,  and  20,627  children);  the 
amount  of  capital  rejjorted  was  $366,994,320  ;  wages  paid, 
8142.466,758:  raw  material,  $452,005,452  j  goods  annually 
produced,  $785,194,651. 


Hands 

Capital 

Annual 

Hands 

Annual 

MlNL-FACTCBKa. 

plovcd. 
1870. 

invented, 
1870. 

product, 
1870. 

plovcd, 
1865. 

product, 
1863. 

$ 

s 

s 

Agric.  imps 

4,953 

7,824,656 

11,847,037 

Bleaching     and 

dveing 

398 

482,050 

2,938,345 
4,657,119 

Bookbinding 

2,261 

1,685,078 

Boots,  shoes, 

and  findings- 

11,730 

4,967,606 

18,196,938 

Boxes,    packing 

and  paper 

2,812 

1,202,900 

3,837,860 

Bread  and  bak- 

ery products... 

3,4.1? 

2,673,142 

9,566,153 

Brick 

6,728 
3,026 
3,424 

3,416,280 
1,084,345 
4,251,750 

4,4,8.^,202 

Brooms 

3,135723 

Carpets 

4,976,835 

Car'ces  and  cars 

9,S00 

7,571,140 

13.018,974 

Cheese-factories 

2,934 

2,329,400 

12,164,065 

Clothing,  ready- 

made 

31,984 

15,887,477 

50,098,916 

Coal  oil,  etc 

183 

699,500 

2,702,680 

Cortee  and  spices 

roasted,  etc.... 

309 

1,513,600 

4,706,200 

Cuilarsandcutfs, 

linen  &  paper. 

4,207 

992,650 

3,198,678 

ConlVctiooery... 

1,398 

1,377,700 

3,942,391 

Cooperage , 

4,332 
9,144 

2,223  366 

4,945,434 

Cotton  goods 

sioll^SSO 

11^178,211 

4,651 

10,863,125 

DrujisA  chem'ls 

1.046 

2,299,700 

4,578,857 

Floiir-millproJs 

3.810 

16,844,970 

.52,636,861 

4,134 

45,400,045 

Furniture 

9,634 

9,078,363 

16,275,111 

Furs  dressed 

2,029 

2,183,917 

7,028,488 

Glass,  all  sorts... 

2,373 

1,272,176 

2,433,623 

Gloves  and  mit, 

3,112 

2,071,350 

3,507,795 

(Jrease  &  tallow 

110 

201,800 

3,316,207 

Hardware,      all 

sorts 

2,280 
5,870 

2,313,385 
3,020,983 

3.14.5,397 
10,686,073 

Hats,  caps,  etc... 

Hoop-skirts  and 

corsets 

2,480 
3  741 

1,079.000 
3,318,700 

2,866,619 
5,528,742 

Hosiery 

India-rubber   & 

elastic  goods... 
Iron    and    iron 

1,008 

1,777,000 

3,076,720 

manufactures. 

22,.'i37 

29,859,200 

48,047,079 

Jewelry 

3GI.S 

5.124  250 

9,757,8.56 
12,188,300 

Lead,  luanufs.of 

'l03 

1J073',000 

Leather,  tanned 

and  dressed... 

8,069 

16,116,228 

36,507,800 

5,802 

24,971,708 

Liquors  dist'ed, 

malt,  &  vinous 

3,331 

14,283,662 

19,297,274 

Lumber^  planed 

and  sawed 

13,268 

15,541,897 

25,038,045 

10,067 

13,987,5Gi 

Machinery 

11,488 

1.3,910,230 

20,584.656 

Malt 

824 

3,647,066 

6,0.52,1.32 

M.irhl(;-w'k,ete. 

3,188 

2,8.-il,750 

6,200,209 

Mitlasses       and 

suL^ar  refined. 

864 

6,375.000 

42,837,184 

Musical  ins., etc. 

2,860 

3,344,150 

5.452.923 

Oils,un.and  veg. 

2,701 

1,136,615 

4,828,924 

Paints 

572 

1,817,-500 
7,164,100 

3,350,.500 

I'^'Pi-r 

4,085 

10|557>3 

2,245 

5,315,056 

l';ilfijtmcd.,etc. 

040 

1,. 5.52,250 

3.322,467 

rrinting  Koods.. 

590 

280,000 

3,317,100 

rriiitinKc^  pul>. 

6,301 

7,402,017 

14,854,573 

S:ulJli-ry  &  bar.. 

3,239 

1,743,080 

3,660,929 

;5;f,li,  doors,  and 

blinds 

3,632 

3,637,966 

6,138,771 

SewinK-niach'na 

and  fixtures... 

3,667 

3,019,576 

7,606,448 

Shipbuild'g,  etc. 

2,418 

2,449,350 

4,973,805 

.Soapandcandlus 

1,1119 

2,360,575 

6,12.5,018 

.Starch 

1,348 

1,895,375 

4,678,413 

Till,  copper,  and 

8li*t-iron  ware 

5,013 

4,372,821 

8,130,944 

Tobiic.  &  cigars. 

10,243 

0.226,040 

18,940,6.58 

Upholstery 

1,600 

1,941,700 

2,923,251 

Wooirii  g'ds,  etc 

8,834 

10,101,032 

14,707,485 

4,992 

7,410,882 

-(I)  Itailrniuh. — There  were  on 
Jan.  1,  I87J,  ItM  railroads  operated  wiili  .-^team  in  the  State  ; 
the  total  Ien;j;th  of  thc-'e  romls  was  lIJHi).47  miles;  the 
Icnj^th  in  the  State  1(21 7. fiO  miles,  including;  sidinK".  The 
length  of  roads  in  operation  in  the  State  was  70ir).lS 
mile*;  of  these,  .1670.25  were  double  track.  The  lenj^th 
of  equivalent  single  track  would  have  been  12.r>117.77 
miles*.  The  ttttal  <rost  of  constrvietir)n  and  cfjuipment  was 
$.V.tH,;')>t.'i,(j;{(l.2l.  The  amount  of  cajiital  stock  authorized 
wan  $^)11.2U^^.i^lO  :   tlie   an)ount  of    capital    stock   paid    in 


was     $402,365,070.95 ;      the     amount    of     funded     debt, 

S291,fiSl,0l7.17,  and  of  floating  debt,  $3U,Sl)l.G57.06S 
funded  and  Iloatinj;  debt  together,  S;i2-t,454,408.9 1.  The 
number  of  miles  run  by  freight  trains  was  43.953,254,  and 
the  amount  of  freight  transported,  33,555,595  tons.  The 
gross  earnings  of  the  year  were  $97,951,073.94,  fnd  the  ex- 
penditures except  for  dividends  and  surplus,  $86,481.9^8.1 4  ; 
$11,712,066  was  paid  in  dividends,  and  $3,151,958.02  was 
carried  to  surplus  fund.  Some  of  the  roads  earned  \e^B 
than  their  expenses.  There  were  at  the  same  date  76 
street  railroads,  having  a  total  length  of  489.50  miles,  tho 
actual  length  traversed  being  only  396.57  miles;  of  this, 
253.45  was  double  track.  The  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried on  these  roads  was  228,372,112.  Tiie  amount  of  cap- 
ital stock  authorized  was  $48,861 .500  ;  paid  in,  $22,408,825  ; 
funded  and  floating  debt,  $16,991,937.06.  The  total  cost  of 
construction  and  equipment  was  $36,600,357.64.  The  total 
earnings  of  tlie  year  were  $13,195,851.56;  the  total  pay- 
ments, including  dividends.  $1,253,073,  were  $13,237,178.92. 
(2)  Canals. — There  are  11  canals  owned  by  the  State. 
These  with  their  navigable  feeders  have  a  total  length  of 
906.95  miles,  and  had  cost  the  State,  with  their  equipment, 
up  to  Jan..  1875,  $100,717,995.  The  receipts  from  tolls, 
etc.  for  the  year  1874  were  $2,947,972.91.  of  which 
$2,672,787.22  was  from  the  Erie  Canal.  The  expend- 
iture for  ordinary  and  extraordinary  repairs,  etc.  was 
$2,690,357.30.  of  which  $1,674,889.77  was  for  the  Erie. 
leaving  a  surplus  of  $997,897.45  for  the  Erie  Canal,  while 
all  the  others  had  expended  more  tban  their  income,  and 
$773,474.51  was  taken  from  the  earnings  of  the  Erie  Canal 
to  supply  their  deficiency.  Besides  these  State  canals, 
there  are  two  others,  partly  in  this  State,  which  belong  to 
corporations — viz.  Delaware  au'l  Hudson  Canal,  of  which 
87  miles  are  in  this  State,  and  the  Junction  Canal,  18 
miles  long.  The  canal  debt  outstanding  Sept.  30,  1874, 
was  $10,230,430.  of  which  $65,430  was  not  paying  interest. 
There  was  in  the  sinking  funds  $1,561,018.99  for  tho  re- 
duction of  this  debt. 

Finances.  —  The  State  debt  on  Sept.  30,  1875,  was 
$28,328,686.40,  less  the  amounts  held  by  the  different 
sinking  funds,  which  at  that  date  were  $13,581,382.14, 
reducing  the  actual  debt  of  the  State  to  $14,747,304.26. 
The  bounty  debt  of  $15,054,500  will  be  extinguished  in 
1877,  and  the  canal  debt  much  reduced.  The  State  tax  of 
1875  raised  the  sum  of  $14,206,680.61,  and  the  appropri- 
ations of  the  year  were  $13,172,805.43,  leaving  a  balance 
in  the  treasury,  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt, 
of  $l,033,875.'l8.  There  had  been  great  abuses  and 
frauds  in  the  management  of  the  canals  and  State  prisons 
during  several  years  past,  but  these  have  mostly  been  de- 
tected and  prevented.  The  building  of  the  new  Capitol 
and  of  several  insane  hospitals  and  a  reformatory  had  been 
attended  with  lavish  expenditures,  the  former,  though  not 
half  finished,  having  cost  more  than  $6,000.1)00,  and  tho 
latter  .$3,319,547.79;  but  so  vast  are  the  resources  of  the 
State  that  with  economy  the  debt  may  be  entirely  extin- 
guished by  1880. 

Inimiijration. — For  the  statistics  of  the  commissioners 
of  emigration,  see  Nkw  York  City. 

Bnuku. — There  were  Jan.  1,  1875,  276  national  banks 
doing  business  in  the  State;  the  aggregate  capital  was 
$106,004,691:  their  loans  and  discounts,  $281,459,269.71  ; 
the  amount  of  bonds  deposited  for  circulation,  $64,414,350  ; 
their  surplus  fund.  $32,353,124.47;  their  undivided  profits, 
$16,681,627.07;  specie.  $16,118,122.82;  their  legal-tender 
notes,  $25,099,955;  U.  S.  certificates  of  deposit.  $23,550,000; 
individual  deposits,  $269,178,942.51.  For  the  year  ending 
Oct.  1,  LS75,  there  were  84  State  banks  in  operation.  Tho 
amount  of  their  capital  was  about  $27.nitO,000 ;  of  their 
loans  and  discounts,  not  quite  $70,000,000;  and  tho 
amount  due  depositors,  about  $63,000,0(10.  The  number 
of  savings  banks  in  July,  1875.  was  160;  entire  number 
in  operation  Jan.  1,  1876,  was  150.  The  aggregate  as.^ets 
of  these  banks  July  1,  1875,  were  $336,308,236.43.  They 
had  891,992  depositors,  and  the  amount  of  tho  deposits 
was  $310,335,617.82. 

Trusty  Loan,  and  /udcnnn'fi/  Compnni'eK. — There  were  on 
Jan.  1,  1876,  12  of  these  companies  doing  business  in  tho 
State;  1  was  organized  Sept..  1875;  the  other  11  had  an 
aggregate  capital  paicl  in  of  $I1.5SJ,475,  the  total  amount 
of  their  assets  was  $69,654,918.  and  tho  amount  duo  from 
them  to  their  depositors  was  $50,365,569. 

Ihsuranrr  (\tmpanifs. — On  Nov.  19,  1875,  tliere  were  in 
tho  State  J 02  joint-stock  fire  insurance  companies.  8  mu- 
tual firo,  9  marine  insuraiux  companies,  22  life  insurance 
companies,  and  1  jilate-glass  insurance  company.  Tho 
balanee-Hhccts  of  these  firo  insurance  companies  for  1S75 
are  not  yet  reported;  for  1874  they  were,  for  joint-stock 
fire  and  marine  insuraiu^e  comjianies.  total  assets, 
$55,985,676.1)1  ;  total  linbilities.  including  capital, 
$41,227,279.20:    surplus    over    liabilities.     $14.77 1,9  IS. 43 ; 


.m;vv  v<ji:Iv, 


•Nli.. 


ainoLint  of  puid-up  ciipiul,  }2a,.'iO7,O20 ;  prciniuma  ro- 
cuivnrl  in  IS74,  $I:|,,'!UK,.|  CI.IMI ;  Iokhuk  puiil  uml  incurred 
iji  IS7I,  iT;;i,(i:!(),.')IU.(ll  ;  oHtimutoil  «\puiii'eii,  *l,li.'>il,ll.'il).77  ; 
niakiri);  a  total  iif  S7,ll77,r.'.'>.3S,  unci  ktuvin);  a  iii't  pnillt 
of  */'i,7:il,JI7.(W,  and  a  net  lun«  of  Sllliri.!!!!.  Tliu  iintlru 
amount  of  rixliH  written  wuh — lire,  $l,ti:.'l,:ill7,l  17  ;  marine 
iinl  irjiund  n.ivi^;alioii,  .ivI'J.SHO,!):!:).  The  niiilual  iniirinu 
in-<iii-iini*e  coinpiinies  (not  lire  and  marine  nor  joint-Hturk), 
!l  in  niiml)er,  reported  net  asuetn  of  $2l,IIM7,IH.i.:!7  ;  «reiKH 
eiiidi  iii'iime  fur  the  year,  $1  l,L'l)l),7M.J'J;  ifrunn  eanli  ox- 
penditiireH  (ineludinK  ilividendH  of  $:!,  1:18,11:^.0. 1 II), 
¥il,IJl!:;,77:;.Sft  I  ri^kH  in  force,  $l7.i..'illl,.'>lll ;  mutual  lire 
{lompanieK,  net  n'*-*etH,  incliidiiifj  premium  note^, 
$2,:i7ll,ilill.i:ii  rinks  in  force,  $JI,U1J,2II8;  grojoi  ciihIi  in- 


I  oomo,  $l.'!7,Hni.0A;  Kromi  ciuh  oxpondituron,  $ll7,i:t:i.ao. 

The  uHKCta  of  tlie  2'2  life  iniiurunei;  eompanie"  in  tiie  Ktntc, 
I  IJov.    'I'ilden    «a.v»,    amount    to    nearly    MiHI.UUD.llilll,    tlie 

iimoiint  injured  by  tiieni  to  $I|,IMIU,OOll,llUU,  and  tlieir  an- 
j  nual  re>:eiptK  to  more  than  .«OU,llllll,OIIU. 
j       t'lmimrri-r, — Xew  York  n.-eeivcH,  and  Bcndi*  from  ilit  iiortK 
'  by  far  tiie  lar^cHt  part  of   lln!  foreign   eommerco  of   the 

nation,  and  by  itM  eanain  and  trunk  linen  of  railroad  it 
I  aUo  ei>ni'i!yr<  a  tar;^i-'  proportion  of  tlie  inli*rn»l  eonintem- 

of  the  country.  Tlie  lollowiu};  tjtblo  f;iveM  the  importit  and 
I  donie.Htie  and  fi»rei;<n  uxportM  nt  ciieh  of  thir  porti*  or  eu" 
I  toniH  dii'trii-tM  of  the  .St'ite  for  the  year  endinj^  .fane  :!», 

IM7I,  and  for  that  ending  .Ian.  1,  I K7.',,  loj;ether  nilb  Ibe 
I  entruneeif  and  elvaranectt  for  tiie  year  uuding>Juiie  :tU,  IH71  ; 


Ouatitm*  (llilrlou 
uiid  |iuru. 


liumil.i  Creok. 
('u|n-  Vliii-ent. 
rli:iiiii>liilu  .... 

liiLuklik 

I  ofiii'S'-e 

New  York 

NhiKaru 

()swi'i;iitclile... 
(JswCKO 


immru  hr  Domoilloo J-  Poroljiict 

,™?^JS^lK^^,      I""""?,'        1"""''," 

|St4  J'"".m  Juan  31). 


Juuu  Ho, 

lall. 


S 

400,473 
II.'I.IIO 

i.on.ist 


* 

2,010,4011 

."i'JI.IM 

2,1*1>.7.H4 

HfiiH 

429,472 

.■lUn,  l.'i:i,(i22  .")  10,:ilil),2Ba 

4,.'579,S4li         ;j.)l,078 

l,977,7.ir        (m\i-Xi 

7,200,9.')2!      l,72l.fi."«l 


June  Si), 
IHTI. 


s 

03,949 


34,gJ7 


;)r,7,.'i27l 


:i8 

I4,IB.1,4ra 

o.'i,;i7i 
lao.ir.i 

187 


Imporu  for 

TMir  VIllllOJC 

Jso.  I,  IKTIS. 


« 

2,791, 

SOI, 

2,08:1, 

4. 

39:), 

:i9n,9;)8, 

:l,240, 

1,92:1, 
Rfim, 


,211 

,230 

,01s 

,930 
,074 

,r,:!3| 

,297 
,(101 
78.') 


OomMUool-  ''"•'«"'"^" 
lorl.  for         !>""•'■'' 

/.I.  1,  l«;.  1"«  i?»-  '■ 


'Ynlmi. 


S 

e83,288 

288,78(1 

1,144,023 


s 

7,30j 


Totals 414,947,911  3.11.023,49.')  14,921,229    4')8.r.0.'i,B7«  3.37.992,24:1  I3,0(i3,28a  1  13,8lil,fl,18.'i,8IO   200,7.1:1 


793,:i01  38 

332,417,002  13,301,291 

412.02(1;        68,013 

C:)8,931 1       183,000 

l,6S4,2(iri       43.r,i':i 


Ton OBI*. 


780  24I,4IM 

7.13  10(1.2171 

1,7071  l:Ki,87o; 

V 


18         1,218 

«I4|      07,9  l.l|  7, 

a,723;.1,049,itlK  14S, 

219,      4.1,22(1  3, 

4:14'      fm;.W\  4, 

2.(113     43X.S.V1  IH 


Iiitfrnnl  Cnmmcrce. — This  can  only  bo  estimated  in  (fronn, 
and  at  best  not  vory  aceuratcly.  M;iny  of  the  ninaller  and 
more  eo.^tly  articles  of  merchandi..(0  are  transported  by 
express  e(im)>anics  or  as  personal  ba;^ga;5e,  and  their  value 
cannot  be  detenniiied.  The  value  of  the  tonnat^o  moved 
on  the  eauiils  of  Iho  ."^tate  in  1874  is  offi'lally  estimated  by 
the  auditor  us  .*l!m,(174,:i22.  As  the  frei.,'lit  transported 
by  the  eiinals  in  lS7i  was  but  5,S04,.'>.SS  tons,  ancl  tliiit  of 
the  railroads  of  the  State  (exclusive  of  express  freight) 
was  3:1,555,395  tona — which  being  transported  at  higher 


rates  may  fairly  bo  presumed  to  bo  of  f^reoter  value — we 

are  safe  in  estimating  it  as  at  lea..^t  six  times  tlic  value 
uf  the  canal  freight — viz.  .'?l.|si),04 j,*i;!2 — or  an  aggrej;ale 
of  I*l..'i7rt.720.2.)4.  This  does  not  imlude  that  which  pa.-e.l 
over  the  Ilelawarc  nn'l  Hudson  and  .lunetion  canals,  n'*r 
the  largo  amounts  conveyed  by  steamers  on  Hudson  Uiver. 
liong  Isbind  .'^ound,  and  the  lakes.  As  most  of  the  cost- 
lier freight  and  all  the  bullion  from  the  mining-regions  is 
moved  by  express,  the  total  amount  of  this  internal  com- 
mereo  probably  e.xcccd8  $2,000,UUO,UUO. 


Population, 


MUM 

yt-ar. 
1790; 

isool 

1811)! 
l.SiO 
is:iii 

ISIK 
I,H.-|II 

ls,-,.-> 

ISliU 

isi;-., 
1S7(|! 
1873' 


ToUl 
poimla. 

llOQ. 


:14II,120 
.189.0.11 
9.19  019 
1,:I72,S12 
l,9IH,l)il.S 
2.l2S,9.n  1, 
:l.m»;,:i;H  I, 
:i,ir.ti,21-.>l, 
:!,SHii,7:i.1|l, 
:i,H31,-771, 
1,:I82,7.19[2, 
4,705,2081-. 


175,.197 
312,(W7 
49:l,ai'1 
698,21.1 
i)7.1,79li 
2:11, 21IS 
,.187,941 
,729,i;ill 
,9:i:i..i:i2 
„178,H41; 
,103,229, 


184, 

274, 

46.1, 

674. 

'Mi. 

1,197, 

1..12!!, 

1.7:W, 

1,947, 

1,919 

2,219, 


1123 
092 

228 
.97  I, 

Hl'ill, 
7.1:12, 

,4.1:1,:* 

,16213, 

,203,:!, 

,1 

,.i:lol4, 


colurud. 


4,6.14 
10,417 

2.1,:i33 
29.279 
41.S70 
10,027 
-I9,0i;9 
49,0:17 
19,011.1 
■11,708 
.12,081 


.i.. 


,324 
903 
,017 
,088 
75 
4 
.',436,771     6.1.1.929 

2,.528,4441    9:l9.7fiS 

:2,879..1.1.1  l,0O1.2.S0 

!2..'i.<0,812    948.1.17 

3,244,40<i  1,138,3.13 

I I 


ForelBO. 


DoQ. 
llty. 


7.24 
12.53 
20.41 
29.21 
40,82' 
51.6,S 
fi.1.90 
7:1.7.1 
82..17 
81. .13 
93.21 
100.11. 


RmUo 

orin. 

Illil- 

creuc. 

eracy. 

72.51 

63.45 

4.3.14 

.39.76 

26.60 

•27..12 

7S,61!1 

11.90 

%,489 

•21.29 

72,ai4 

'1.26 

9.1.86.1 

812.93 

239,271 

7.36, 



or 

■chool 


1,0.13,.1R5 
1.127,H(ja 
1,21.1.673 
l.a)6.914 
1,-J:10,9.1S 
Vl,579,.K« 


or 

or  Toiiu 

mllllU7 

w.ii 

•  le. 

18-15. 

upwari. 

B21.904 

809.643 

7:i9,S12 

8!l.10<>4 

74l>.16il,W(6.32(; 

712.S0.ll    97.1.SH4 

8»1,.100 

1,1.18,901 

(V,J,:i-i2 

8ir,.27:i 

H2;t.4HI 

,i:i8.3:w! 


Eilticatitm. — (1)  Common  Schools. — The  school  fund 
proper  on  Jan.  I,  1375,  was  $ll,0i>J,772.10,  and  the  rcv- 
I'uue  from  it  wii^  $17S..S13.72.  The  income  of  the  U.  S. 
deposit  fund,  which  in  this  State  ninounts  to  $t.01  1.5'J0.71, 
ia  also  ajiplicd  to  edueiitional  purposes,  a  part  of  it  beinj; 
applieil  to  increase  the  amount  of  tho  capital  of  the  school 
fuiitl.  and  a  part  to  increase  its  revenue :  $1G.>,000  was  thus 
api>lii.'d  in  \S7i,  makiujj;  the  entire  amount  applicable  to 
coin  ni on  schools  from  these  funds  in  1874,  :?i!D2,372.45. 
IJut  hy  fiir  tho  lar^e.=t  part  of  the  expenditure  for  com- 
mon schools  is  raised  by  taxation,  and  in  somo  cases  this 
is  sujiplementcd  by  local  funds.  The  entire  receipts  for 
sclmul  purposes  in  1S7J  were  $12.5 U». 302. '.)(>.  and  the  entire 
expenditure,  $1  l,lil)5, 377.79.  Of  this  there  was  paid  for 
teachers' waj;es,  $7. S43, 231. ()7  ;  for  school-houses,  repairs, 
furniture,  etc.,  $1,844,347.20.  The  estimated  value  of 
school-houses  and  sites  was  $36,393,190.  The  total  num- 
ber of  school-houses  was  11,787:  number  of  teachers  em- 
jiloyed  at  tho  same  time  for  the  full  lei;al  term  of  school, 
19,157  :  number  of  teachers  employed  during  any  portion 
of  the  year,  29,977,  of  whom  7387  were  males  and  52.590 
females.  The  average  monthly  waj^cs  was  for  the  cities, 
$72.28  ;  for  the  towns,  $33.92  ;  for  the  entire  State,  $4(>.6S. 
The  iliffcrence  between  the  salary  of  male  and  female 
teachers  is  not  given.  The  number  of  children  attendinj;: 
tho  common  schools  was  1.058,840;  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance, 515,225;  the  number  of  persons  between  5  and 
21  years  of  nge,  1,579.504;  the  number  of  persons  attentl- 
ing  normal  schools,  6207  :  the  number  of  children  of  stdiool 
age  in  ])rivato  schools,  135,093.  Tho  number  of  private 
schools  was  M3C. 


•  Ratio  of  increase  for  ten  years. 
J  Also  -tW  Indians  and  29  Cliiuese. 

I  Decrease. 


t  Also  140  Indians. 

jr,  to  IS. 


(2)  AcndemUt. — There  were  in  the  State  Jan.  1,  1875. 
210  academics  and  academical  de)iartuients  of  union 
schools.  These  are  under  the  care  of  the  board  of  re- 
gents of  the  University  of  the  ^^tate  of  New  York,  nn 
organization  consisting  of  23  persons,  4  of  (hem  8tntc 
officers  cj--ujffirio,nTn\  19  appointed  by  the  governor  and 
senate,  which  superintends  the  cchicational  eontlilion  of 
the  State,  holds  examinations  at  the  acaileniies  and  col- 
leges, and  an  annual  convocation  of  the  heads  and  ]»ro- 
fessors  of  colleges  and  academics,  and  apportions  the  in- 
come of  the  literature  fund  annually.  The  hoard  of  regents 
do  not  engage  in  actual  teaching,  nor  perform  the  usual 
duties  of  a  university,  but  they  arc  of  great  service  to  the 
educational  interests  of  the  .^tate.  They  have  the  power  of 
conferring  degrees,  but  this  power  is  but  sparingly  exer- 
cised. Of  the  academies,  some  are  of  very  high  gra<le. 
and  not  only  prepare  students  for  college,  but  for  business 
or  professional  life.  The  greater  part  are  for  pupils  of 
btith  sexes,  but  a  considerable  number  are  confined  exclu- 
sively to  male  or  |o  female  pupils.  These  academics  had 
about  Jan.  1.  1876.  over  1  llMt  teachers,  25,620  pupils,  and 
received  from  the  literature  and  V .  S.  deposit  funds  about 
$185,000  annually,  aside  from  their  tuition  and  endowment 
income. 

Besides  the  following  normal  schools,  there  are  city  nor- 
mal schools  attached  to  most  of  the  larger  city  Bchoid  sys- 
tems;  lOS  academies,  etc.  in  the  Stale  were  authorired  in 
1S74  to  instruct  teachers'  classes:  of  these.  92  maintained 
such  classes,  instructing  2044  teachers  (644  males  and  1400 
females),  for  which  the  State  paid  $29,337.62:  59  teachers' 
institutes  were  conducte<l  during  the  year  and  attended 
by  11,478  teachers,  at  ft  cost  to  the  Stale  of  $18,000;  the 
annual  expenditure  of  the  State  for  the  education  of  its 
teachers  being  nearly  $290,000. 
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NoaM&I.  SCHOOLS. 

When 
opeued. 

Instruc- 
tors, 

Normal 
students. 

Pupils  in 

lower  dep 

rtmcDts. 

Whole 
number 
of  grad- 
uates. 

Value  of 

school 
property. 

Annual 
receipts. 

Annual 
expend- 
itures. 

Volumes 

In 
library. 

Aca- 
demic. 

lulerme- 
dialp  or 
model. 

Primary. 

1S44 
1867 
1871 
1869 
1868 
1871 
1863 
1869 
1870 

15 
18 
16 
14 
17 
17 
15 
16 
32 

544 
291 
303 
399 
237 
307 
429 
365 
971 

223 

27 
118 
157 

173 
189 

145 
187 
7 
164 
169 
188 
238 
143 

63 
170 
267 
381 
239 
189 
278 
114 

2,041 
105 

57 
120 
133 

26 
587 

59 

884,000 
140,000 
127,039 
104.016 
107,750 
93,430 
84,500 
95,004 
390,000 

821,931.50 
20,514.74 
18,.-.10.B4 
20,272.26 
22,196..'il 
21,162.4<.) 
17,861.14 
19,6.54.38 
82,000.00 

$21,519.68 
20,275.21 
18,481.24 
17,9.52.?4 
21,254.45 
20,819.63 
17,861.14 
19,601,13 
81,500.00 

2,500 
5,507 
164 
6,500 
1,500 
2,500 
2,941 

3,000 

New  York  City 

Totals 

160 

3,846 

887 

1,241 

1,701 

3,128 

$1,225,339 

$244,103.66 

8239,265.42 

24,612 

Colleges  and  Collegiate  Inatitutiona. 


COLLBGBS,  ETC. 


Colleges  far  Women: 

Vassar  College 

Elniira  Female  College 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute 

Ruti^ers  Female  College 

Wells  College 

Ingham  University 

OjlUgex,  elc.fiir  both,  Sexes: 

Alfred  University 

Cornell  University  and  Sage  Col- 
lege for  Women 

Syracuse  University 

Cidlpges  far  Young  Men: 

St.  Bonav'entura  College 

St.  Stephen's  College , 

St.  John's  College 

St.  John's  College 

Can  isius  College 

St.  Joseph's  C'oUege 

St.  Lawrence  University 

Hamilton  College 

Hiihart  College 

Madison  University 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York.. 

Collfije  ni  .'■ii.  Francis  Xavier. 

CoUiiiilna  <  'ollege 

Manhattan  College 

University  of  the  City  of  NewYork 

University  of  Rochester 

Union  College 

St.  Francis  College 


Poughkeepsie 

Elmira 

Brooklyn 

New  York 

Aurora 

Le  Roy 


Alfred.. 


Ithaca 

Syracuse.. 


Allegany 

-\nnandale.... 

Fordham 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Canton  ...*.... 

Clinton 

Geneva  

Hamilton 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

Rochester 

Schenectady. 
Brooklyn 


Date 
of  or- 


1865 
185.1 
1845 
1838 
1868 
1835 

1857 

1868 
1871 

1859 
1860 
1840 
1870 
1870 
1861 
1866 
1812 
1824 
1832 
1847 
1847 
17.54 
1863 
1830 
18.50 
1795 


Profes- 
sors and 
instruc- 
tors. 


35 
12 
37 
13 
12 
19 

22 

54 
II 

20 

7 

6 

6 

10 

23 

9 

13 

7 

11 
39 
42 
10 
40 
16 
9 
15 
14 


Students 
in  pre- 
paratory 
depart- 
ment. 


145 
81 

662 
84 


1.50 
22 


448 
242 


Students  Value  of 

iu  colic-  buildings, 

giale  grounds. 

depart-        and  ap- 

ment.  paratus. 


265 
45 
96 


80 

42 

120 

120 

141 

60 

46 

150 

.53 

101 

316 

77 

172 

222 

146 

1.56 

151 

215 


$697,347 
154,800 
350,000 
150,000 
300,000 
75.000 

80,700 

850,000 
300,000 


140,000 
150,000 
150,000 


75.1 
38, 
320. 
67, 
102, 
275, 
428, 
787, 
345, 
.5011. 
3".'i. 
4011, 
100, 


$331,000 
100,000 
40,000 


2,753,999 
316,187 


89,47! 
300,000 
249,«14 
344,.395 

'i72io6o 
4,581,694 

Imi.imo 
iTii  (iiio 
(it;.!, (100 


Income 

from 
endow- 
ment. 


819,670 
7,0110 
3,000 


83,6.'!o 
10,478 


«,'230 
18,300 
13,244 
20,199 


12,000 
10.000 
22,000 


8169,894 
39.500 
911.000 
17..S24 
22,'200 
9,000 

9,526 

1.15,224 
23,286 


23.000 
10,000 


6,707 
24.S00 
1,1,879 
24,!N2 

1,50,000 
.36,081 

302.93/ 
62,343 
36,646 
17.000 
28,795 
33,796 


9,000 
3700 
5,0011 
5,000 
3,000 
4,600 

3,400 

48,000 
2,500 

.^,000 

2,000 

1,.500 

1.50 

5.000 

3,500 

7,10S 

18,1100 

11,970 

10,000 

19,.5I10 

16.000 

16,985 

6.500 

4,694 

1 '2,400 

18,000 

13,970 


Scientijic  and  Professional  Schools, 


Namb  op  scientific  oa  professiosal  school. 


Schoitts  of  Science  .- 
College  of  Agric.  aud  Mechanic  Aria,  Cornell  Univ. 
Department  of  Science.  Unie.  of  City  of  New  York 

Eugineeriug  School.  Union  College 

Reusselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Instilutc,  HcientiBc  Dep't... 

Columbia  I'ullege.  School  of  Mines 

U.  S.  Military  .Icademy 

Schools  o/  Ttteologtl : 

De  Lunci.-y  0i%inity  School 

Qenerai  'Theological  Sem.  Prot.  Episcopal  Church 

Haoiiltun  'Tlieoiogical  SeiuiDary 

Hurtwick  Seminary 

Theological  Department,  Martin  I.uthcr  College... 

Newburg  Theological  Seminary 

Rochester  Theological  Seminary 

St.  Joseph's  Provincial  Seminary 

Seminary  of  Our  I.ady  of  Angels 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary 

Theological  Department,  Lawrence  University.... 

Union  Theological  Seminary 

Tabernacle  Lay  College 

.fcAoots  o/  Law : 

Albaiiv  Law  School.  Union  University 

Colunibia  College  Law  School 

Department  of  Law.  Universitv  of  City  of  N.  V... 
Law  School  of  Haiuiltou  College 

Schools  of  Medicine : 

Albany  Meillcal  College,  Union  University 

Rellevtic  Hospital  Medical  College 

College  of  Physicians  and  .Surgeous 

Coll.  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Syracuse  Univ.. 

Free  .Medical  College  for  Women 

Long  Islaml  College  Hospital 

Medical  Department  University  of  ItulTalo 

Meillcal  Department  Cnlvcrsily  of  City  of  N.  Y... 
Woman's  Medical  College  of  New  York  Infirmary.. 

Kolccllc  Medical  College  of  New  York 

New  York  Homceopatble  Medleul  College 

New  S'ork  -Meillcal  College  and  Hospital  for  Women 

New  York  College  of  Dentistry 

College  of  Phnrmaoy  of  City  of  New  York 


Ithaca 

New  York 

Schenectady... 

Troy 

Brooklyn 

New  York 

West  Point 


Geneva 

New  York 

Hamilton 

Ilartwick 

Buffalo 

Newburg 

Uochcslcr 

Troy 

Niagara  Falls. 

Auburn 

Canton 

New  York  City 
Brooklyn 


Albany 

New  York.. 
New  Y'ork., 
Clinton  ..., 


Albany, 

Now  York  City 

Now  York  City 

Srracuse 

N\;w  York 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

New  York  Cllv 
New  York  City 
New  York  Clly 
New  York  Cltv 
New  York  City 
Now  York  Cltv 
New  York  City 


ss  - 

o  rt 

S3 

Si! 

,.= 

at 

^  a 

Si 

y^s 

(A 

1868 

25 

409 

IB-I 

4 

24 

1845 

15 

47 

IKii 

13 

lyo 

18oo 

5 

180 

1863 

14 

206 

1802 

46 

278 

1860 

4 

2 

Ib'il 

6 

69 

18-JO 

5 

43 

1815 

S 

4 

1861 

4 

10 

18'22 

3 

17 

1850 

1 

58 

1864 

fi 

125 

IS57 

17 

59 

1821 

6 

48 

1858 

3 

1836 

12 

116 

1870 

» 

■an. 

1851 

5 

109 

1858 

5 

522 

1857 

5 

51 

1870 

2 

13 

18.19 

a 

117 

1861 

18 

472 

1807 

30 

4.i2 

187i 

16 

60 

1871 

r.' 

48 

I860 

■m 

97 

1847 

» 

101 

18(1 

23 

360 

1864 

'.'1 

80 

1805 

8 

65 

1860 

■in 

131 

IHftl 

15 

21 

1866 

18 

68 

IB'JU 

4 

137   1 

Value  of 

buildings, 

grounds,  and 

apparatus. 


State With  Uuiver'v 

Citv  of  N.  York  Willi  I'nivery, 

With  College.. 

7fi,000 

lt>4,0Gi 

With  College.. 


Private 

('oluiubia  College. 
u.s 


Protestant  Episenpal.. 
Prutestunt  Episcopal.. 

Baptist 

I.utbvran. 

I.utlicrun 

United  Presbyteriaa.. 

Biiptia-t 

Roman  Catholic 

Itoman  Catholic 

Preshj-torian 

Univcrsalist 

Presbyterian 

NoD-sectarian 


Union  University.. 
Cohinibia  College.. 
Univ.  City  of  N.  Y- 
tiamtlton  College. 


Union  University 

ItL'llevucH'sp.M.  Coll. 
Coll.  Phys.  iintlSurB-. 
Syracuno  University,. 
Krta?  Mecileal  Collene.. 
IsoaRl.  ColLHospltiil. 
University  of  liuffiilo.. 
Univ.  Cltv  of  N.  York 
N.  Y.  Infirm.  Hospital 

Trustees 

TrnHtocs, 

TruKteos 

TruxtecH 

ITrUHtcoM 


erto.ooo 

34,000 

13,000 
25.000 
75.000 

150',666 
150,000 

;j2,500 
200,000 

80,000 


16.^.000 

ir,,o.)0 

20,500 

20.000 
50.000 
2,500 
15,000 
10,000 
150,000 


25.796 
138.750 
61,550 


41,000 
225.000 


295,500 
92.777 
BOO.OOO 


Income  I    Total 


J.fiSO 
H.fiOO 
1.785 


20..'iO0 
56,000 


»8,000 
6o.0«9 
20.525 


4l,S-J6 

3,100 

780 

7,202 
50.000 
31,115 

2,000 


ft.  4  54 
6:1,000 
4,500 
2,500 
12,05B 
S,37fi 
5.67H 
7,000 


Vol- 
itnies 
in  li- 
brary. 


.*l,000 

3.200 
3.000 
5.7^8 
25,000 

100 
15,000 


.1,500 
9,000 

e.ooo 

3.000 
10.000 

fi.fiS2 
33,000 


5,000 
4.100 
1.200 
6,000 

5,11.'. 


Special  Education. — The  institutions  for  special  educa- 
tion in  tho  State  arc — (1)  Tho  Now  York  InHtitution  for 
,  the  InHtrurtion  of  tho  Doaf  itii'l  th«  I>unih,  in  New  York 
City,  foun<lc<l  in  1HI7,  which  liarl  in  .Ian.,  IH","),  IS  (cachors 
and  in»tnict«rp,  h^\  piipil.'<,  of  whom  .'{.■17  wore  nmlt-n  ninl 
217  fcmaloH,  ancl  rccoivcl  from  tho  Stsito  for  tho  .support. 
of  its  State  jiupily,  in   187i>,  $121,819.97.     (2)  Tho  New 


York  Institution   for  tho   Improved   Instruction   of  Deaf 
Mutos,  in  New  York  City,  intended  to  teacli  articulation 

and  lip-roadinff  ;  it  had  in  Jan.,  187'i.  02  jmpihs;   10,1  (55 

m.sl^,^      ,1...)      I  U     t'.. l.^o  I      l...  .1     K f  ..  xn-lit       .l,<,<;...v      tlln      l.nnv 


males  an 


■llll^,,        II       III  LI  (       III      1141,11.,       1.  •.'!<'.      .-u         IIIIIIIIO,  iV-lf        (iJ 

._..  ,  'IS  tiMuales)  had  liceii   taught   during  tlic  year. 

Tlio  State  appropriation  for  lS7r»  was  ^IH^/iSfi.fifi.  (.'!)  I,o 
Coutoulx  St.  Mary'H  Institution  for  tho  Improved  InFtruo- 
tion  of  l)c:tl"  Mutes,  at  HulValn.  a  private  institution,  \n\i  ro- 


M',\V    VoltK. 


ooivin^  Stato  and  county  niipilfl  iifnoe  1872.  It  had  Jan. 
1,  1H7(1,  7'J  |rii]iilH  (:t7  niiili-H  itTi'l  'itt  IV^iMitluM),  und  liiul  :i2 
Htiihi  and  20  ironiitjb'  piipilH  ilI  thiit  iliilr,  and  ron-ivud  tVutii 
thu  Statu  $1M()I>,  liuHJdoM  tlio  [tu,vni<Mili  f'rorii  tin*  eountit!H. 
Thorn  iiro  uUo  'J  |privut<^  in^litiitionrt  for  diMif  iiiiitrx,  wliiidi 
di)  not  rtHMUvi)  Stiitc  iiid  —viz.  tin*  S(dnn»l  nf  ArtM'iiliilion. 
at  Aiiniru,  witli  2  (nirdn-rf  iiiid  (I  piiiiil'',  Jind  St.  .loH('|diV 
Institution,  iil  K(irdhiitti,  with  l\  U'luUvrn  und  10  |Mi|»itM. 
Aintthor  inMlitiitiiui  Tor  dnif  niiiH''*  in  |iro|mM(id,  to  \tv  In- 
cjiti'd  lit  K'liiui,  \.  v.,  for  tho  iMnllifrn  rimnlir-,  Imt  Iiim 
not  yot  Immmi  nrj(iirii/.t' I.  (I)  Tint  Svw  York  IiMtitiitiun 
for  tho  Mliufl.  lit  N<-w  York  City,  wliirh  Imd  .Inn.  I,  IH7.^, 
1711  |niiiili*.  nt"  whom  117  wcru  Stulo  |Mt|MlH;  it  rocoivt-d 
from  (ho  Stiil»'.  in  |S7.'i.  $(;;,S!)1(..'{2,  und  ?!S1,000  IVoin  nthur 
H<mn-iif<;  it  hud  00  tc ndiorH  and  othrr  (imphiyr-M.  (.'j)  Th« 
Stutr  luMtitiition  lor  the-  IHind.  at  iiatavia,  having  l/JO  pn- 
piln,  and  .'il  ttMudicrH  and  nlhttr  cinploy^'H  ;  it  rui!civ(!d  from 
thu  Stato  $.r_'.(!:tO.  itnil  from  othor  umiruoH  ^'J.'ili').  (fl)  The 
Staf«  AMyltim  for  IdioH.  at  SyracuHP,  whiuh  had  in  .Ian., 
IS7;>.  Itii  piipiN.  and  riM-oivcd  from  llio  State  for  I.S7.'», 
.'?.(7,')00.  Thrrn  aru  two  or  three  privato  or  city  inntitu- 
tionH  for  idiotiu,  inibouilo,  foeblo-iuindud,  and  paralytic 
e)iil<lr<_^n  in  the  Stato. 

/{'■/oriii'iton'rH.  /n'fitHtn'fif  SrlionU,  ftr. — Witli  thu  oxeop- 
tiiin  i)f  Ihti  Stiitn  Kffofiuiiti'ry  at  MImira,  imw  in  coiirMu  of 
conHtnuHion,  and  thti  ThnnniN  4)rphun  Asylum  for  Indian 
chihiron,  on  the  CattarauKUH  renervation  near  \'^errtaillen, 
none  of  these  are  Htrii-tly  and  wholly  Stato  inf*titiUion«, 
yet  the  House  of  Ucfuj^o  for  .Iiivmile  helincim-nt-*,  on 
UandaH's  Uhinrl.  and  the  Wtv^ti-rn  IhnMo  of  Uefii;^e,  at 
Korhester,  roi'oivii  tar;jo  himih  from  the  Stiite  (the  former 
$71,000,  and  tho  latter  #1  l.l'.l'.i,  in  lS7J),and  nearly  all  the 
reft  have  an  appropriation  from  tho  educational  fund  or 
some  other  State  aid  eaidi  year.  There  are  2;'i  or  .'tO  rc- 
foriiMit'rie-i,  industrial  PehooJH  and  mission  Hchools  for 
va;;rant  ehildren,  et(\  in  New  York  City  (for  a  fuller  ac- 
count of  which  see  Nkw  York  Crrv).  There  are  i  or  b 
institutions  within  a  moderate  distance  from  tho  city 
wliirli  receive  consideriihjo  numhers  of  tliese  va;^rant  (diil- 
dreii  from  Now  Y'ork  City.  Brooklyn  an-l  Kinj;s  co.  have 
9  or  III  of  these  reformatories  an<l  asylums.  There  are 
local  institutions  belonj^ing  ti>  this  elass  in  all  tho  larger 
ami  most  of  tho  smaller  eities  of  tho  State. 

ClKivituhfe  /)in(!titt>oitH,  not  Kiltiratinnitf. — Of  asylums  and 
homes  for  tho  aged  and  intirm  there  are  very  many  in  the 
State.  In  the  counties  of  Now  York,  Kings,  Richmond, 
and  Suffolk  there  are  21,  anil  perhaps  more;  2  in  Utiea,  2 
in  Rochester,  and  .several  in  other  cities  and  towns.  Of 
hospitals  tho  number  is  still  larger,  some  of  them  city  or 
county  institutiims,  but  the  ^'''-'ii*'^'"  number  endowed  by 
Bome  denomination  or  nationality  or  by  individuals.  There 
are  Xi  in  New  York.  Kings,  and  Kiehmond  cos.,  and 
one  or  more  in  most  of  tho  other  cities  of  tho  State.  Of 
hospitals  for  the  insane  tho  Stato  has  5 — viz.   the  State 


tunatio   Afiylum  at  Diloa,  the  Willard   Aflylum   for  tin 

Inxane  at  Ovi<l,  tir;  lludion  Uivor  Statu  llonpilal  lor  thd 
Inxane  at  l'ouK'hkecp«ie,  the  Huflalo  SLito  AKyium  for  ehu 
Innane  at  HulValo,  the  Homo  niiatbic  AKylum  for  the  In- 
Hanu  at  Middletown,  and  In  addition  a  boHpital  fr»r  insane 
eonvictn  at  Auburn.  There  are  aUo  county  hoMpituiN  for 
the  innano  in  II  or  12  of  the  larger  counticH.  '1  bore  are 
also  corporate  in*>tiliition'<,  like  the  llloi/niingdale  lloMpilul 
for  the  in<<an<*,  the  Kniigranlt'  lufnuf  llor«pilal  on  Ward't 
Nland,  and  private  hoMpitaiN  for  the  InMane  nt  KluHbing. 
Hyde  Park,  and  elKewhen*.  The  State  bofpitiiU  re*'eivi'd 
in*  IH7.;  :?l7:t,tJO0.  The  New  York  State  Inebriate  AmIuiu 
at  Itiiighamlon  bar*  been  under  the  cure  of  tbo  State  r)in<'e 
iHltH.  IIm  aniiuni  expenHox,  paid  by  the  Stulc,  iiru  about 
$10,00(1.  Th(!re  are  r^everul  county  inebriate  aMylumH,  iiomo 
uf  thuni  on  a  large  Hcale. 

I'vnal  timtilntitttm. — There  nro  S  Stiilc  \tr\fntnn  in  the 
State — Auburn,  Clinton,  und  Sing  Sing.  On  Oct.  I,  lM7.'i, 
there  wore  I:H2  pririonerr*  in  Auburn,  't'f^>  in  Clinton,  nnd 
HUO  in  Sing  Sing— ii  total  of  ,'Jt>*l  ;  uu'l  their  expenditure 
for  the  year  pre\  iou*«,  including  the  unyluni  for  inr<unet'(>n 
victH,  was  $V'lll,rilO.  1 1,  while  the  rurningt  of  llio  priconer^ 
amounted  to  $.'l(iH.V7H..M.  b'aving  nn  cxcefu*  of  expend 
itures  of  S.'iKO.iitl.lt.'t.  .Mof-t  of  the  more  populouK  eounti<*t> 
have  large  penitentiaries,  and  in  I  ur  ^  of  tliene  State  con- 
victs are  also  pliux-rl  when  the  ."^tate  prifonn  become  too 
full.  The  county  penitentiaries  are  uKually  well  conducted, 
but  tliueounty  juils,  cspceially  in  the  less  pofiulouH  eountie-, 
are  often  budly  managed,  und  uuHufe  for  the  confinement 
of  desperate  criminals. 

\rir-fnipttii  nud  I'riiinlirnU. — In  1^70  there  were  KVj 
periodieals  ttf  nil  clasnes  published  in  tho  State,  isfuing 
annually  171.711,71-1  copies,  and  having  an  aggregate  circu- 
lation of  7,.'»rtl.iy7.  Of  the.-c,  H7  were  dailies,  having  a 
circulation  of  7X0.170;  it  tri-weeklies.  with  jsoO  cireu- 
lation  ;  22  «enii  weeklies,  with  llt,.'*O0:  6IH  weeklies,  with 
3,:t88,4U7  circulation:  21  semimonthlies,  with  21ft..'100  eir- 
culation  ;  Ht:t  monthlies,  with  2,ll2o,H|0  circulation;  HI 
quarterlies,  with  l:'>j,I20  circulation;  and  0  annuals,  with 
7';(;.OItO  eireubition.  Of  the  wb<de  number.  17  were  adver- 
tising sheets.  10  agrieultural.  12  organs  of  benevolent  or 
secret  societies,  00  commercial  or  financial,  lO.'i  illustrated, 
literary,  or  miscellaneous,  ft  devoted  to  nationality,  1x7  po- 
litical, yO  religious.  4  sporting,  and  5(>  technical  and  pro- 
fessional. In  lS7i  the  number  of  periodicals,  according  to 
tho  Anirrirun  Svimprtpcr  iJirrrtort/.httti  increased  to  lOSC; 
and  while  the  jtroportions  of  tho  different  clafses  were  not 
greatly  changed  relatively,  there  were  100  dailies,  .*)  tri- 
weeklies, IJ  scmi-wccklics,  filM)  weeklies,  5  bi-weeklies.  27 
semi-monthlies,  2IS  monthlies,  and  20  quarterly  jiubli- 
cntions.  The  number  of  annuals  is  not  given,  but  these 
had  increased  to  12  or  13.  The  aggregate  circulation 
of  all  classes  of  periodicals  was  also  very  largely  aug- 
mented. 
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DiNOimiATiom. 


All  denominations 

Baptists 

Krci-wiU  and  Seventh-Day  Baptists 

i  'hristiuus 

( 'on'^'roHationalists  

I'lote^taut  [episcopalians 

lOvangelical  Association 

I-'ricnds 

.lews 

I.iiilu-rans 

Mi-ilioiUst  Episcopalians 

M  ilmdists.  M.  Protestants,  Free  Meths. 

.M  isi'i'Ilaneous 

Moriiviaus 

New  Jerusalem  Cb.  (,Swedenborgians).., 

Presbyterian  Church 

Pros.,  United,  Associate.  Reformed 

Reformed  Church  (late  Rutcb) 

Iv  loiincd  Church  (late  German) 

lloio.ui  Catholics 

Si  rood  Adventisis 

Sliakcrs 

Spiritualists 

Cnitarians 

Criit.'d  Brethren  in  Christ.^ 

Cuivrrsali^ts  

l.oial  missions 

Co  ion  churches 


Church 

Church 

organl- 

edi- 

SlttlQffS, 

mtfons. 

fices, 

1S70. 

18-0. 

1870. 

6,627 

5,474 

2.282,876 

817 

795 

;i09,:iii 

8.5 

84 

23.373 

9r, 

95 

28,175 

208 

25ii 

111.785 

4/5 

4o5 

204,290 

25 

2S 

7,300 

89 

87 

24,910 

47 

33 

21,400 

190 

182 

70.13;) 

1,743 

1,702 

606,098 

4 

2 

1.000 

G 

l> 

3,000 

4 

3 

1,9.501 

672 

650 

32.5,780 

54 

49 

2l,090i 

304 

300 

147,03:1 

9 

8 

3,4.50 

455 

453 

271,2.S5 

17 

11 

3,120 

S 

3 

2,300 

3 

2 

580 

22 

19 

8,8.50 
1,8.50 

7 

G 

124 

120 

4I,G10 

14 

14 

7,000 

93 

98 

32,801 

Church 
proper^. 


7,439,350 

162,925 

224,850 

2,732,500 

7.211,150 

228,350 

596,300 

1,831,950 

1.. 560,500 

11,768,290 

'so.isoo 

134,600 

175.000 

12,786,900 

644,140 

7,076,250 

i:i4,ooa 

8,558.1.50 

45,650 

23,000 

31,000 

71.5,200 

10,200 

1,15.5,9,50 

580,900 

216,050 


Church 
orgaoiii' 

UOQS. 

1876. 


6,357 

898 

99 

107 

259 

596 

31 

95 

51 

257 

l,r.76 

278 

4 

7 


7.38 

277 

12 

704 

19 

3 

3 

24 

30 


edl- 
flcca, 
1875. 


6,057 

849 

97 

100 

2.59 

585 

HO 

93 

40 

241 

1,648 

246 

3 

7 

6 

729 

278 

10 

609 

13 

3 

2 

2! 

12 

81 


ClergT- 


6.115 
770 
8rt 
89 
219 
709 
24 

4I'> 

129 

1,426 

267 

4 

8 

6 

987 

299 

8 

791 

12 


23 
26 
100 

SO 


Church     AdhCTtut 

member..!    |»>nuU- 

>«'■      I      I'S 


Church 
piufiertj'. 


.555.049 

114,863 

8,146 

9,378 

29,964 

72,768 

3,215 

3.788 

7,642 

21,185 

164,K.53 

31,750 

3,50 

7.50 

600 

113,881 

42,545 
1,000 

1,721  I 
950  I 
500 
2,100  i 
3,010  I 
4,390  I 


3,934,690 

570,400 

40,000 

4.5,000 

149.400 

300,000 

15,000' 

17,000 

.35.000 

84,i:K)0 

821  ,.500 ; 

150.000  > 

1,2001 

3,800; 

3,000 

566,440 

210,25o' 
5,000 
790,000 
6,800 1 
1.400 
2,500 1 
10.000 
12.000' 
15,000 


ST9.924.S96 

8,772.4.51); 

27:t.3u0j 

29.5,2.50 

3.127..5O0i 

8,318.0001 

297.000 

7I8..5O0 

2.167..100 

2.271. .500 

17.432.9% 

1,1.57.600 

3.5.000 

160,000 

2)7.000 

14,580,000 

7.3.50.000 

l.sn.OOO 

10,:(71,.tO0 

.50.000 

28.0OU 

30.000 

810.000 

37,000 

1,200,000 


S.700  I      20,0001       225,000 


Coustittitt'on,  Courln,  ItrprmriitntivfH  in  Cnnfjrf»n,  rtc. — 
Under  the  constitnlion  of  ISIG.  wliiuli.  ns  nnicndcil.  is  tho 
governinj;  law  of  the  Stnte.  every  mule  eilizen  of  the  ftge 
uf  21  year.-*  (except  Piu'h  as  may  bo  idiotic  or  insane,  and 
such  as  have  been  convicted  t>f  bribery,  larceny,  or  any  in- 
famous orimo),  who  shall  haro  boon  a  citizen  for  10  days, 


an  inhabitnnt  of  the  State  for  t  year  next  preceding  any 
election,  and  for  the  last  4  months  a  resident  of  tho  county 
and  for  .10  days  of  the  ward,  district,  or  precinct  in  which 
ho  may  offer  his  vote,  shall  b©  entitled  to  vote  for  all  offi- 
cers olecteil  by  tho  people.  .All  elections  are  by  ballot. 
Tho  legislative  power  of  the  State  is  rested  in  a  senate 
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and  assembly,  the  former  consisting  of  32  members  chosen 
for  two  years;  the  latter  of  128  members,  chosen  for  one 
year.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor  elected 
for  two  years.  He  must  be  30  years  of  age  or  more,  and 
have  been  a  resident  of  the  State  for  at  least  five  years 
next  preceding  an  election.  He  is  chosen  at  a  general 
State  election  for  the  election  of  members  of  assembly; 
and  at  the  same  times  and  places  a  lieutenant-governor, 
holding  office  also  for  two  years.  In  the  alternate  years  a 
secreta'ry  of  state,  comptroller,  treasurer,  attorney-general. 
State  engineer,  and  surveyor  are  chosen,  also  for  two  years ; 
and  at  the  same  times  and  places  .3  canal  commissioners 
and  3  inspectors  of  State  prisons,  one  of  each,  each  year, 
for  the  term  of  3  years.  The  judiciary  consists  of  a  court 
of  appeals,  composed  of  a  chief  judge  and  6  associated  jus- 
tices, elected  by  the  people  for  1-t  years,  which  court  has 
appellate  jurisdiction  only  ;  of  a  supreme  court  in  each  of 
the  8  judicial  districts  into  which  the  State  is  divided,  con- 
sisting of  5  justices  in  the  New  York  district  and  4  in  each 
of  the  others,  all  elected  for  14  years  ;  these  courts  have 
general  jurisdiction  in  law  and  equity.  There  are  also 
county  courts,  superior  courts,  surrog.ates'  courts,  and  in 
the  cities  city  courts,  courts  of  general  sessions,  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  and  police  courts.  In  New  York  City  there 
is  also  a  marine  court  and  a  recently-established  court  of 
arbitration. 


Counties 

(60).- 

CoDvriES. 

Pop. 
1870. 

Males, 
1870. 

Fe- 
males, 
1870. 

Pop. 
1875. 

Assessed 

valuation, 

1875. 

True 

valuation, 

census  of 

1870. 

S 

S 

Albany 

133,05'2 

64.775 

68,277 

147,530 

54.6,36,234 

152,055,765 

Allegany 

Broome 

40,814 

20,493 

20,321 

41,721 

9,511,099 

2:1,893,857 

44.103 

22,019 

22,084 

47,913 

10.567,500 

21,521,822 

Cattaraugus. 

4:t.909 

22,178 

21,731 

48.477 

19,199,817 

20.620,578 

Ciiyuga 

St.SSO 

29,9.53 

29,597 

61,213 

20,772,208 

65,120,255 

Cliautiiuqua. 

59,327 

29,501 

29,826 

64,869 

18,532,112 

48,607,170 

CheinuDg. ... 

35,281 

17.588 

17,693 

41,879 

10,533,677 

22,374,820 

Ohcnaugo.... 

40.564 

20,379 

20,185 

39,937 

13,274,437 

28,396,584 

Cliuton 

47,947 

24,320 

23,627 

49,761 

6,9,i6,4,50 

12,327,900 

(Columbia 

47,044 

23,001 

24,013 

47,756 

23,836,836 

45,603,515 

Cortlaod 

25.173 

12,519 

12,624 

24,500 

7,011,354 

1I,:!74,827 

Delaware.... 

42.972 

21,9-.'9 

21,043 

42,149 

9,705,049 

23,305,734 

Dutcbess . 

74,041 

36,368 

37,673 

76,056 

35,888,103 

90,903,798 

Erie, 

17S,099 

e9,.ao 

89,169 

199,570 

61.811,512 

162,698,478 

Es>5e\ 

29,042 

14,719 

14,323 

'34,474 

6,.t68.163 

10,262,516 

Frankliu  .... 

30,271 

14.931 

15,280 

31,581 

5.826.815 

17,403,342 

Fulton 

27,064 

13,349 

13,715 

30.188 

4,076,541 

11.714,680 

Oenesee 

31,fi0fi 

15,703 

15,903 

32.551 

14,829.493 

45.,355,321 

Orecne 

31.832 

15,555 

16,277 

32.544 

6,771,119 

25,173,279 

Hamilton.... 

2,960 

1,638 

1,322 

3,482 

610,187 

1,191,320 

Herkimer 

39,923 

20,152 

19,777 

41,692 

11,9115,207 

;f0,9:ll,054 

JoiTeraon 

65,415 

32,434 

32.981 

65,362 

17,518,4."6 

40,019,2:15 

Kinffi  

419.921 

202,024 

217,897 

509,216 

217,867.485 

700,000,000 

Lewis 

2H,6J9 

14,762 

13,937 

29,236 

4,624,742 

11,129,312 

Liviiiifston... 

38,309 

18,919 

19,390 

38,564 

15,2:!8,146 

44,086,217 

Maiiison 

43,522 

21,920 

21.602 

42,490 

11,592.189 

13,:i49,705 

Monroe 

117,8,18 

58,105 

59.763 

134,534 

42,107,964 

82,561 ,610 

Mont!;omerv.. 

34.457 

17,293 

17,164 

35,200 

10,760,810 

19,992,006 

New  York.... 

942,292 

457,117 

485,175 

1,046,037 

1,205,531,580 

3,484.268,700 

Niasara  

50,437 

25,010 

25,427 

51,904 

16,076,703 

44,959,651 

Oneida 

110,008 

54,022 

65,986 

113,967 

33,665,579 

45,912,238 

Ooontiaga  ... 

104,183 

51,960 

52,223 

113,223 

36,770,451 

99,658,400 

Ontario 

45,108 

22,348 

22,760 

47,730 

19,361,602 

56.948,816 

Orange 

80,902 

40,146 

40.756 

85.252 

31,936,453 

86,267,6:15 

Orloans 

27,689 

13,752 

13.937 

29.977 

11,255,641 

31„532,509 

O-^wego 

77,941 

;)8,1)07 

39,034 

78.615 

16,7.73,627 

44,094,013 

Ot-iei;o 

48,;167 

24,432 

24,545 

49,615 

13,865,043 

30,474,171 

Putnam 

15,420 

7,652 

7,768 

15,811 

5,965.232 

13,192,769 

Queens 

73,803 

36,717 

37,086 

84,131 

32,320,796 

26,026,615 

Ren^-ielaer... 

99,549 

48,731 

50,818 

105,053 

31,515,833 

110,9:19,126 

Riohitioncl.... 

33,029 

I»;164 

16,865 

35,241 

9,151,590 

11,444,276 

Rocklanil 

•25,213 

12.798 

12,415 

26,951 

10,,598.H51 

10,979,456 

^artito;;a .... 

51,529 

25.267 

26,262 

55,233 

14,430,036 

36,797,898 

Schenectady. 

21,347 

10,481 

10,866 

22,892 

6,501,649 

15,651.210 

Schoharie.... 

33,340 

16,603 

16,737 

32,419 

5,944,824 

9,948,844 

Sohuylcr 

18.989 

9,370 

9,619 

18,928 

4,575,161 

9,901,295 

Scupiia 

27,823 

13,691 

14,132 

27,299 

10,5S6,9r. 

.33,479,935 

Steuhcn 

67,717 

34,018 

33,669 

73,923 

14,928.161 

36,573.915 

St.  Lawrence 

84,8-26 

42.007 

42,819 

84.124 

16,014,34: 

51.074.369 

SuflTi.lk 

46,924 

23.295 

23,629 

52,088 

12,612,474 

,30.317.006 

Sullivan 

34,550 

17.908 

16,642 

34,935 

3.238,97- 

15.076.013 

Tingii 

30,572 

15,250 

15,322 

31,744 

7,075,484 

15.025,923 

Tomi'l'ins--" 

33,178 

16,59! 

16,5.S6 

32,915 

9,316,916 

19,078,0,39 

U'^ter 

84,075 

42,6r 

41,463 

88,271 

15,532,061! 

45,5:10,460 

U'arreti 

22,.59'. 

11,440 

11,152 

23,295 

3,208,010 

7,989,885 

WastiiUKton. 

49,.568 

25,06f 

24,500 

48,107 

15,080, 42r 

45,315,288 

Wayne 

47,710 

2.3,71: 

23.995 

49,882 

16,706.51: 

46,081,326 

WL-^leliester» 

131,348 

65.73S 

65.608 

100,660 

56,167,08? 

158,410,460 

Wvoraing... 

29,164 

14,5H 

14.650 

30,595 

9,069,80 

27,717,538 

Yates 

Totals 

19.595 
4^82,759 

9,72f 
2,163,22' 

9.861 

19,686 
4,705,208 

8,382,40 
2,367,780,10 

14,858,922 

2.219.53r 

6,500,841,264 

Principal  Cities  and  Towns. — Albany,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  had  in  137.5  a  population  of  8(1,013;  New  York,  its 
great  metropolis,  had  the  Siime  ,vcar  1.040.037:  lirooklyn, 
484,010:  HutTalo,  with  131, .573  inhabitants,  was  the  oiily 
other  city  in  the  i^tato  having  over  100,000.  Rotdiester 
had  SI, 073;  Syracuse  and  Tro,v,  not  quite  .'iO.OOO  ciudi ; 
I'tica,  32,070;  while  Yonkers,  Ncwburg,  Cohoes,  Auluirn, 
I'oughkeepsie,  Ivingsttm.  KIniira,  and  Oswego  ranged  be- 
tween 17,000  and  23,000;  10  cities  and  towns — I'iz.  Rome, 
Ogdensburg,  Lockport,  Schenectady,  East  New  York, 
Hompstcad,  Flushing.  Hinghamton,  Long  Island  City, 
and  .Johnstown— range  between  12.000  nod  li;,000;  20 
more,  including  the  cities  of  Kingston  and  Miid..Ji>M.  iiml 
the  incorporated  villages  of  (^atskili,  I'liittsbnrg,  Middle- 

•  Three  towns,  wli08e  population  in  187'>  was  :ttt,2IHi,  were  set 
off  from  Wcsli-licstcr  and  aiiiiexed  to  New  York  co.  .laii.  I,  1.S7-1. 


town,  Newtown,  Amsterdam,  Oswego,  Saratoga  Springs, 
etc.,  ranged  between  8000  and  12.000;  and  54  other  towns 
of  the  State  had  from  5000  t:j  8000. 

Itistori/. — The  bay  of  New  York  was  first  discovered  in 
1524  by  .ill  AN  DK  Vkrazzano  (which  see),  a  Florentine  navi- 
gator in  the  French  service.  In  Sept.,  100!),  Hcndrik  {or  Hen- 
ry) Hudson,  a  navigator  in  the  service  of  the  .states  (leneral 
of  Holland,  again  discovered  the  bay.  and  ascended  both 
it  and  the  Hudson  River  to  a  point  a  little  below  Albany. 
On  his  return,  landing  in  England,  he  despatched  to  Hol- 
land an  account  of  his  discoveries.    ,Iii  1010  some  Amster- 
dam merchants  sent  a  sina'l  vessel  to  the  Hudson  River  to 
trade  with  the  Indians  for  furs.  etc.     In   1613  two  small 
trading-forts  were  built  on  the  river  and  4  liouses  erected 
on  Manhattan  Island.     In  1014  an  expedition  consisting 
of  5  vessels  was  sent  out  by  the  States  (^Icncral  to  explore 
this  region.     These  explorers  ran  along  the  wliole  length    . 
of  Long  Island,  ascended  the  strait  now  known  as  the  East 
River,  entered  the  Sound,  and  also  passed  up  the  Hudson, 
and  along  the  Jersey  coast  to  the  Delaware  Kiver,  which 
they  ascended  for  some  distance.     In  Oct.,  1014.  the  .States 
General  granted  to  the    explorers  the  exclusive   right  to 
trade   between   the   Delaware  and  Connecticut  rivers  for 
3  years  from  that  date.     In  1015  a  fort  and  trading-house 
were  erected  just  below  the  present  site  of  Albany,  another 
on  Manhattan  Island,  and  messengers  were  despatched  to 
the  Indi.an  tribes  to  induce  them  to  trade  with  the  com- 
pany which  thc,v  had  organized  as  the  I'niteil  New  Neth- 
erlands  Company.     On  the  expiration  of  their  grant  the 
States  General  refused  to  renew  it,  but  they  continued  to 
trade  thither  until  about  1623  or  1C24,  wlien  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company,  a  powerful  mercantile  association 
chartered  in  1621,  took  possession  of  the  lamls  tcm|iorarily 
granted  to  their  predecessors.     In  1023  they  erected  Fort 
Nassau  on  the  Delaware  River,  and  Fort  Orange  on  the 
site  of  Albany.     In  1624,  Peter  Jlinuit  was  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  New  Netherlands,  and  brought  over  colonists 
who  settled  on  Long  Island.    Staten  Island  and  Manhattan 
Island  were  purchased  from  the  Indians,  the  latter  for  ?24. 
Up  to  1629  the  settlements  were  simply  trading  establish- 
ments.    In  that  year  the  West  India  Company's  council 
granted    to   certain   individuals  extensive  seigniories   or 
tracts  of  land  with  feudal  rights  over  the  lives  and  per- 
sons of  their  subjects.     Under  this  grant  Kiliaen  van  Rens- 
selaer, a  pearl-merchant  of  Amsterdam,  secured  in  1030  and 
subsequently  a  tract  of  land  24  by  48  miles  in  extent,  com- 
posing the  present  counties  of  Albany,  Rensselaer,  and  part 
of  Columbia;  Michael  P.aauw  purchased  .Staten  Island.  Jer- 
sey City,  and  Harsimus;  and  others,  other  tracts  of  great 
extent.     Minuit's  administration  came  to  an  end  in  1032, 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  Wouter  van  Twiller.     Van  Twil- 
ler  extended  the  colonies,  planted  a  new  one  on  the  Con- 
necticut River  on  the  site  of  Hartford,  erected  a  fort  there, 
and  furthered  the  interests  of  the  company.     He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1637  by  William  Kieft.  whose  administration  of 
8  years  was  one  of  constant  turbulence  and  trouble  with 
the  colonists,  with  the  Indians,  and  with  the  English  set- 
tlers on  Long  Island  and  in  Connecticut.     Meanwhile,  the 
colony  of  the  patroon  Van  Rensselaer  at  Ilensselaerwyck 
prospered  and  extended.     In  1645,  Petrus  Stuyvesant  was 
appointed  director  in  Kieft's  place,  and  for  19  years  rnled 
the  colony  with  great  ability,  though  not  without  many 
troubles.  "  In  Sept..  1664,  the  colony  of  New  Netherlands, 
which,  in  violation  of  all  national  comity.  Cliarlcs  II.  had 
granted  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  was  conc|uered 
by   the    capitulation   of  New   Amsterdam,  and   its   name 
ciianged  to  New  York,  as  was  that  of  Reverwyck   to   Al- 
bany.    Col.  Nicolls.  who  had  cfi'ected  the  capture,  remained 
governor  until  1007.  when  Col.  Francis  Lovelace  succeeded 
him.     In   Aug.,  1073.  the  ctdony  was  recaptured   by  the 
Dutch,  and  remained  in  their  possession  until  the  fcdlow- 
ing  February,  when   it  was  restored  to  the   English   by 
treaty.     The  feudal  relations  of  the  patroons  or  seigneurs 
and  their  tenants  and  subjects  were  not  materially  ciianged 
during  this  period ;  indeed,  other  manors  were  granted  with 
similar  privileges.    Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  go  into 
the  details  of  the  100  years  of  colonial  rule  very  fully  :  else- 
where we  have  given  the  names  and  terms  of  service  of  the 
governors  who  successively  ruled  the  colon,v.     But  few  of 
thein  |Kissessed  conspicuous  abilities,  and  of  these  few  the 
greater  part  were  constantly  involved  in  ciuitroversies  with 
the  council  or  assembly.     Governors  Hunter,  Rurnet.  Jlont- 
gomerie.  Clarke,  Do  Lancey,  Clinton,  Moore,  and  Colden 
wore  dcsoning  of  rcsjiect.  antl  some  of  them  secured  the 
affection  of  the  people.     Gov.  Tryon,  who  was   governor 
from  1771   to  Oct..  1775,  was  an  able  man,  but  an  intense 
Royalist.     On  July  9,  1776.  the  provincial  ecmgress.  which 
hail  been  organized  in  May,  1775,  reassembled  at  White 
Plains  and  took  the  title  of  "The  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  New  York."     At  the  same  session  they  ajijirovcd 
the  licclaration  of  Indcpendciic(\  wliich  had  ju.-.t  reached 


m;\v  vokk. 


them.     Now  York  biid  from  the  flrxt  iakon  an  aotlvo  purt 
in   thii   inovcinen(><   whii;li   ler|   to   Ihc   Ucvnltitinn.  ttiou(;)) 
thon-  wtTi'   iiiJinv  Toiii'H    in    tin-  Siuto.     'I'hn   tiiilir-t  )')i|» 
tnrt!-*  f»('  ItriliMli   imif,  »«  Ticuni'IrroKH,  ('rown  I'uinl,  iiii'l 
Skonc-fhonin;;!!  ( Wliitrlittll),  vivvv  within  hor  liiniln,  whito 
tho  (lixiiHtnittH  hiittic  oT  Loh;;  i>«hin(l  ("I'li   Lono   Ui.ANn), 
tlio  minor  iiotiuiH  of  Ihirli'ni  MiM^hlrt,  Wlilti^   l'hiiii»',  iinil 
tlui  (iii[ttur<^  of  l''ort-4  \\'u.'<hin;;toti  iiii<i  lir<>  weru  iiiiioii^  llti* 
oiirly  TniwI'ortiiiK!:^  of  llir   \rw  York  (mtriolf*.     Nt^w  York 
City  imi)   ihi^   IltMlton   hulow   IVvkHkill,  iih  wdll  nn  Stutc'n 
Iihtnd   uml    mo^t  of   Ijon^   iKhuitl,  woru   (UMMipivil    by  thu 
oiuMiiy,  thi>   iiorllicrii    hor<k'r   wax    lichl   by    ]triti^h    trouit»i 
fniiii  <'itiinil.i,  iiitil    tin?  (.MMli-rn  <-i'iilrul  rniintict*.  iilonj^  tno 
Mohiiwk,  Sr-lioliiiriii  ('r<M'k,  aini  ihn  l>fliiwiir(\  wtiir  riivitj^ud 
by  Toriii:*  iin'l  huliimH  iiiulor  tho  tuinlurHhiii  of  Hir  John 
and   Sir  (Jiiy  .lidiniton,  thtD  blondlhiriity  BtitlrrH,  and   the 
Indiiirt   (diiff   Ilr;int.     Yi't  omiitioniiHy  th(!   put  riots    W(;r« 
clicrtu'l  hy  HiicooHf*.      hiirjioync,  d»'sri'iiiIir»K  u]tiiu  thvi  Stuto 
fnnn  Qiu-hcr  with  a  fine  itrniy,  wan  hara.Hfi'd,  drfi-alcd,  anil 
(3otn]iclli>d   to  Hurn*ndor  Ort.  17,  1777,  iii-ar  S<*liuyl«rvillo, 
Siiriito^ra  iM).     'VUa  Iniliun  and  Tory  raidn  and  tnaMHuoros 
continiiitd  at  intrrvalH,  hut  cvfRtually  tho^n  cowardly  fooH 
pulfLTcd  (»o  Huv<«ri'ly  that  lln-y  word  ichid  to  ho  nniot.     Tho 
frotiiicnt  innuri^ioiiH  of  (icn.  Lord  Ilouc  up  thu  Hudson  and 
on  I<oii^  Ii^iand  were  not  prodiiotivo  of  vory  Korioun  Io.hhoh, 
ami  cvi'n   tho  treason  of  Arnidd  was  dineovurud  too  «oon 
ttt  raiirto  Ht-rioiis  di^a'*trr.      [t?*  arniy-qnota  wax   k<<pt  full 
throu;jh  tho  iililo  ituniii;;rnienl  of  Km  ^ovc-rnor,  (Jnor^n  ("lin- 
tim.      ItH  tirwt  St;itn  (run-ftitution  was  adojttu  1  Apr.  1^0,  1777, 
]Ln<l  (Icn.  Clinton  was  cletaod  its  lirst  governor,  and  oun- 
tinued  in  ofti;.'0  tilt    171'.'>.     Tho  ArtiidoH  of  ('onfeileration 
for  tlie  Stalos  woru  approved  by  New  York   in  I'vh.,  177S. 
IJoth  in  till'  army  and  tlio  Conlinenlal  Con;j;n'><s  tho  State 
wiM  nipriv-icntnd  by  mun  of  rare  ability  and  patriotism.    In 
tho  constitutional  convention  whirli  forme  I    tho  Federal 
Conslitutiim   iier  delei^nto:*  wore  Mu-isrs.   Y'ates,   Lansing, 
and  Alexiuider   Hamilton.     The  C<mstitution  was  ratified 
by  Now  York  .Inly  2(1.  I7SS.    John  Jay.  alrca'Iy  illustrious 
as  a  st:it(v>*nian,  was  eliosi-n  governor  in  17U">.     Tbe  prac- 
tifjihility  of  steam   navigation   was   deiiionstratod   on  tho 
Hudson  in  1HI)7  by  Robert  Fulton.      In  the  war  with  (ireat 
Ilritiiin   (1SI2-15).   Now   York    took   an  aetivo    part,  and, 
aside  from  tho  vietories  Rained  by  hor  heroes  on  the  ocean, 
ninny  of  the  minor  ennMiets  and  the  important  hind  iind 
nnval  buttle  of  Pliittsburf^  were  fought  alonif  its  northern 
and  nr)rlh-wos,tern  frontier.     The  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane, 
one  of  tlio  nu»«t  decisive  of  the  war,  was  fouirht  on  the  Can- 
ada side  of  Niagara  River,  less  than  2  miles  from  the  Falls. 
Siion  after  tho  war  the  project  fiir  a  canal  from  Albany  to 
IJutValo,  whii-li  had  been  previously  broached,  was  revived, 
and  in  ISI"  butb  (he  Krie  and  the  Champlain  canals  wero 
commenced  and  pushed  forward  to  completion,  tho  latter 
in  1S2;1,  and  the  former,  with  great  rojoicdngs,  in  IS25.     A 
constitutional  convention  was  held  in  IS2l,anda  now  con- 
stitution adopted  and  ratified   by  tho  pcojile.     The  nnti- 
AI;i sonic   excitement    in    I  SHii  caused   a   great   commotion 
and  many  ptditieal  changes  in  tho  State.     Tho  popularity 
of  tho  Krio  ami  Champlain  canals  led  to  a  great  pressure 
upon  the  State  for  the  construction  of  other  canals,  un- 
warninted   by  the  businc-^.s  of  tho  regions  through   which 
they  wero  to  pass.     In  an  evil  ht)ur  they  wero  commenced, 
an  I  have  over  since  been  a  constant  source  of  loss  to  the 
State.     Tho  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  begun  in  18:ia, 


hai  inoroModthoooiitof  Ihntti^roiitwork  to$IOO,U()0.000,  but 

with  udvaiitagen  perhapH  eummenxuratc  with  it'«  eoht.  In 
|H|l>  iinolher  <--<iM^litii(ional  ciMiienliun  war-  held,  and  n 
new  eoristitution,  dillering  inuteriully  Ironi  the  preceding, 
adopted  and  ratitled  by  the  people.  The  interest  in  public 
dchofdft  continued  to  in<Teane,  and  the  uppropriationr>  voted 
and  ta.xcH  levied  for  ibeir  promotion  were  enlarge/|  i-very 
year.  In  IHI,')  the  annual  expi-nditiirc  for  public  prdioid^ 
was  $I.21«,MIMI:  In  IH7.'».  an  we  hhow  elp-ewhere.  ?l  I  .:i*;.'p.(l(i(i, 
or  nearly  tenfold.  The  eolleclion  of  ratu-bilh  nan  finully 
abolished  in  nbout  jK.'ill,  and  the  fiehoolr  nuptained  whtdly 
by  (ax  and  appropriatiuuH  from  fnndf.  At  the  roniniMMc 
ment  of  the  late  <-ivil  war  New  York  took  an  active  an'> 
jiromincnt  part  in  itM  aid,  iin'l  her  people  were  to  a  greitter 
extent  than  those  of  uiont  of  the  Stnton  united  In  Huxtain- 
ing  the  government.  Ilcr  immenfe  rjuotHN  were  promptly 
niled,and  the  State  paid  $Hi,IMMi,(MIII  In  bountiex  to  it"  vol- 
unliMTH.  Tho  Ho-called  "drait  riot"  of  \Hr,:i  in  New  York 
City  (kco  Nkw  Yoiik  Citv)  was  prompted  by  other  cauPCK 
than  fear  nf  the  draft,  iind  was  promptly  xupprefr'e'l.  In 
her  liberality  and  bountiful  caro  of  her  own  wounded  or 
nick  i<oldiers  during  the  war,  and  of  their  fiuffering  families, 
the  State  was  not  KurpasHcd  by  any  other.  In  IH(17  another 
convention  wan  held  and  a  new  constitution  promulgated, 
which  was,  however,  rejected  by  the  people,  except  the  arti 
clcH  on  the  judiciary,  which  were  incorporated  into  the 
constitution  of  IM  U).  which  is  yet  the  governing  law  of  the 
State,  though  some  further  amendments  have  been  ado|)tcd. 

ifOFrrnfim  of  the  Culoujf  and  State. 
(Tho^e  marked  with  a  &iar  (*)  died  in  otfice.) 

(I)   Under  the  Dutch.  ijamende  Laiicev* \ir,l-€Ai 

Peter  Minuit Ifi,i4-3.'J  Ca^lw-'dbider  CoNIrn 17»;o-t;i 

Wouter  vanTwilk-r Hi;t;wt7  '^''/t^'"l  Markton 170MJI 

Willcm  Kicft in;i7-17  '"dwallad.r  (olden 17f,j-fM 

TctruM  Stuyvesuut H)47-CI  ^.''■."'''l''y  Moon-* 17r^V-f,i) 

,(  adwallnder  Co!<|en 17<;D-70 

<2)  i'nder  the  EngliAh,  John.  LonI  Ounmorc 1770-71 

Richard  Nlcolls Ifirt4-C7|^^'^'ham  Tryon 1771-77 

Francis  Lovelace l.iG7-73l       ^g^  Oorernon  oj  the  State. 

(:t)  Dutch  administralion  rt:sumed.]CieoTeo  Clinton 1777-9.5 

Anthony  Colve 1673-74  John  Jay \iwi-\fnn 

(ieorge  Clin  ton 180|-<i4 


(4)  Engliih  adminhtration  re- 
sumed. 


Morgan  L<wis |S04-<i7 

Daniel  r>.  Tompkins I8M7-I7 

Fxlmond  Andross K,74-83  I)e  Witt  Clinton I«i7-2-> 

Tlionius  Doni;an ir.s:t-H8  Joseph  ('.  Yates I82*.'-*4!4 

lOlmniKl  Andross liWH-Hy  U.-  Witt  Clinton* -Isil-iS 


.l^'.lt-;;.'! 
.ls:i:;-:w 
.is;  "^-42 

IK42-I4 


Jacob  Leisler H",sfl-9i  Nathaniel  Pitcher 

Henry  SlouKhter* ICLd-'JI  Martin  Van  Buren. 

Richard  luRoldshy UUd-lt^  Fmoh  T.  Tliroop 

Riiijamin  Fletcher l'i'jj-9S  William  L.  Marcv  .. 
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(ieorge  Clinton 1743-.i:i  John  Adams  Dix I^7:u7> 

Sir  Danvers  Osborne •...17."»:j-r>;i  Samuel  J.Tilden ls7.V-77 

James  de  Lnncej* 17.'i3-."»o  Lucius  Robinson I«77-tiO 

Sir  Cliarles  Hardy 1755-57  Alonzo  B.Cornell IKSO- 
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Ocnrgil  WashinQloaP... 

John  A-tmiisV.-P 

John  Adiinin  V 

Thonins  JoffcrRon  V..p.. 

Thoiiian  Jf(r«;r»t»ii  V 

Aaron  niitr  V.-P 

Tlioiiian  JcfTurinii  I* 

OonrRp  Clifitnii  V.-I*.... 

JninO!*  Miidi<on  I' 

(Ji-or,n>rilmon  V,.1V... 

(iciritp  Clltunn  P 

.rmm-*  Mn.ti«(iii  V.f.... 

Jnm.-*  Monroe  V.-P 

n.-  WltlCMiUnn  P 

Jurcrt  Initor*oH  V.-P 

.Iiinios  Mnnr»o  P 

D.  n.  Tonipkhit  V.-P... 
Jiiiucs  Monroe  P 
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Ib'ZS  Andrew  Jnok!>on  P 

JohuC.  Cullioun  V.-P 

I  John  Quincy  AdaiiiA  P.... 

IKicliHfil  Ku-h  V.-P 

I83"i  Ainlri-w  Jnckson  P 

Marltu  Van  Hurcn  V.-P... 
183G  Murttii  Van  Hureu  P 

Rl.lnird  M.JohU!.on  V.-P. 
1610  Willtum  M.  Harriaou  P... 

John  TvUr  V.-P 

18H  Jrt.n.-^k.  Potk  P 

(Jrorc^  M.  DnOn*  V.-P.... 
18i«  ZiicltHfv  T.T\lor  P 

Mlllartl  nilmore  V.-P 

1852  FrankHn  Pierce  P 

Wnii.im  K.  King  v.. P.. . 
I85fi  .lohn  C.  Fremont  P. 

jWilllam  L.  Payton  V.-P. 
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Aliraham  T.incnln  P 

Hiinnibal  llnniUn  V.-P.... 

Abrnhiim  I.ln.-nln  P 

Amln-w  John-inn  V  -P.... 

Horaiio  Sovntonr  P 

K'.inot*r.  ninlr.Jr..V..p. 

rivt-iei  S.  Oninl  P , 

Henrv  WiLnn  V.-P 

S.  J.TiM.-n  r , 

T.  A.  Hendricks  v. -P 
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Henry  Clay  P 

Jnhu  Sergeant  V.-P 

WlllUni  H.  HarrhoD.... 

Pranct*  (Iranci-r  V.-P... 

Uiirtin  Van  ttiirca  P.... 

Klchnr>lM  Johnson  V.-I 

Hcnrv  ('lav  P 

'  T.  Krelin(ihui-.cn  V..p.. 

4ia  «A«  "  Martin  Van  Buren  P.... 

Il8,«ja    j  p    vranci*  Adam*  V.-P. 

!  Winflold  Scou  P 

Wm.  A.Onih.ini  V.-P... 

Jnniea  Rnchan-m  P 

J.  C.  BrcckcnridgeV.-P. 
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(For  mnny  important  dooumenla  nnd  statistics  used  in  |  His  Excellency  Hon.  SamuelJ.  Tildcn,  governor  of  Xc'.» 
the  preparation  of   thi.^  article  the  writer  is  indebted  to  |  York.)  L.  P.  Brockett. 
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NEW   YOKK. 


New  York,  county  of  S.  New  York,  comprising  the  city 
of  New  York  (which  see),  and  having  the  same  limits,  pop- 
ulation, etc.  as  the  city. 

New  York,  tp.  of  Yuba  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  542. 

New  York,  tp.  of  Caldwell  co..  Mo.     Pop.  857. 

New  York  [the  A'cio  Amsterdam  of  the  Dutch],  the 
chief  commercial  city  in  the  U.  S.,  and  the  most  popu- 
lous, is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Hudson  or  North 
River  and  the  extension  of  Long  Island  Sound,  famil- 
iarly known  as  the  East  River.  The  limits  of  the  city 
and'  county  (of  the  same  name)  are  identical,  and  include 
the  southern  portion  of  the  maiuland  (late  part  of  West- 
chester CO.).  known  as  the  towns  of  Morrisania,  West 
Farms,  and  King's  Bridge,  together  with  the  islands  Man- 
hattan. BlackwcU.  Ward,  Randall,  Bedloe,  Ellis,  and  Gov- 
ernor's, of  which  the  three  last  named  have  been  ceded  for 
Federal  purposes  to  the  government  of  the  U.  .S.  Its  ex- 
tensive and  sheltered  harbor,  18  miles  distant  from  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  at  Sandy  Hook,  is  known  all  over  the  world 
for  its  natural  beauty  and  great  commercial  advantages. 
An  observation  taken  Ijy  the  distinguished  astronomer  Mr. 
Lewis  M.  Rutherfurd  at  his  observatory,  corner  of  Second 
avenue  and  Eleventh  street,  gives  lat.  40°  43'  48"  +  0".31  N., 
Ion.  W.  4h.  5om.  55.73s.  from  Greenwich.  Its  distance 
from  Alb.anv.  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  150  miles. 

Areit. — The  total  area  of  the  city  before  the  recent  addi- 
tions from  Westchester  co.  was  22  square  miles,  or  14,000 
acres.  The  additions  amount  to  l.'^.OOO  acres.  That  of 
Manhattan  Island,  the  seat  of  population,  and  divided 
from  the  mainland  by  the  Harlem  River,  is  22  square  miles 
and  20,424  square  yards.  Of  this,  8,712,000  yards  are  de- 
voted to  public  parks.  The  length  of  the  island  is  13i 
miles,  its  width  averages  1 J  miles.  It  is  by  survey  divided 
into  141,486  lots.  The  outlying  islands  are  set  aside  for 
public  purposes,  almshouses,  penitentiaries,  etc.  They 
contain  about  300  acres— those  ceded  to  the  government, 
100  acres.  By  Gov.  Montgomerie's  charter,  Jan.  15,  1730, 
the  city  was  divided  into  7  wards,  which  were  respectively 
named  West,  South,  Dock,  East.  North,  Montgomerie,  and 
the  Out  ward.  It  is  now  divided  into  24  wards,  which  are 
designated  by  their  numbers,  1,  2,  etc.  The  population  by 
decennials  is"  reported  by  the  U.  S.  census  as  in 

1790 33.131 

18(10 fi0,489 

IRIO 96.373 

1820 123,706 

1830 197,112 

Of  the  last  statement,  419,094  were  foreign-born— 234,594 
British  and  Irish  .and  151,216  Gei-man  ;  the  .rest  of  other 
nations.     The  V.  S.  census  of  1870  gave  a  total  population 
in  the  then  22  wards  of  942,292,  distributed  as  follows : 
1st  Ward H-'H'S 


2d 

3d 

4th 

6th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

lOtli 

nth 


1.31 
3,71.5 
23,748 
,  17,1.50 
,  21,1.53 
,  44,818 
.  .14,913 
.  47,609 
,  41.488 
.  64,230 


1S40 312,710 

1850 515,,547 

1860 813,669 

1870 942,'292 


12th  Ward 47,497 


13th 
14th 

15th 
I6th 
17th 
18th 
19th 
20th 
21st 
22d 


33,364 
26,429 
27,587 
48.3.59 
95,359 
.59,.593 
86,090 
75,407 
,  61,703 
71,347 


The  returns  of  the  State  census  of  1875  will  not  be  made 
before  Jan.  1,  1870. 

Cummerce. — Nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  country  passes  through  this  port.  Of  the  total  imports 
for  the  fiscal  vcar  ending  June  30.  1S74.  amounting  to 
$595,861,248  for  all  the  U.  S.,  $395,133,622  were  by  New 
Y'ork.  against  $200,727,626  for  all  other  ports  ;  of  the  total 
exports,"  amounting  to  $704,463,120  for  all  the  IT.  S., 
$340,360,260  were  by  Now  Y'ork,  against  $364,102,851  for 
all  other  ports :  the  total  aggregate  of  inwanl  and  outward 
trade  being  for  all  the  U.  S.  $1,300,324,368,  of  which  New 
■York  had  $735,493,882,  and  all  other  ports.  $564,830,477. 
This  foreign  trade  was  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  30, 
1874,  dividcil  geographically  as  follows:  imports  from 
the  American  continents,  $117,524,419;  exports  to  same, 
$15,999,356;  total  American  foreign  trade,  $163,523,775. 
Imports  from  Europe,  $245,130,885;  exports  to  same, 
$288,581,107;  total  European  trade,  $533,711,992.  Im- 
ports from  Asia,  $31,275,679;  exports  to  same,  $4,823,683  ; 
total  Asian  trade,  $:i6.099,.'!62.  Imports  from  Africa. 
$1,202,639;  exports  to  same,  .$956,123  ;  total  African  trndc, 
$2,158,762.  The  importation  of  sugar  at  the  port  of  New 
York  for  the  same  fiscal  year  was  valued  at  $19,293,625 ; 
of  molasses,  at  .$3,066,551  ;  of  eolTee,  at  $33,485,559  ;  of 
tea,  at  $15,024,794.  Imports  of  wool,  raw,  $3,956,458,  and 
miinufacturcd,  $37,191,046;  of  silk  and  silk  innnufactures, 
$21,155,711:  of  manufactures  of  cotton,  $23,709,180:  of 
flax,$l  1,376.173:  of  iron  and  steel,  $1  7.783.92  I.  Thcjirin- 
cipal  exports  for  the  same  period  wore  of  cotton,  valued 
at  -^  1 1, 19"   ,07  :    ,,f  wlo'iit    and   n\ t    flour.   $77.27.'i.214  : 


of  Indian  corn  and  meal,  $14,876,603 ;  total  brcad- 
stufi's,  $91,332,669;  cheese,  $11,624,406;  bacon  and  hams, 
$23,202,938  ;  beef  and  pork,  $5,366,603  :  lard  and  tallow, 
$20,319,514;  of  tobacco,  $16,117,749  ;  of  illuminating  oils, 
$23,121,059.  The  imports  of  coin  (larger  than  for  some 
years  jtrevious,  in  consequence  of  the  commercial  depres- 
sion of  1873),  $18,401,242,  and  the  exports  $50,359,394. 
Of  the  total  imports,  $280,187,426  were  of  duty-paying 
articles,  and  $114,946,196  of  articles  free  of  duty  ;  of  the 
duty-paying  articles,  $276,770,129  were  entered  for  imme- 
diate consumption,  and  $113,351,459  were  entered  for  ware- 
house. The  proportion  of  imports  in  cars  and  vehicles  was 
$70,039:  of  imports  in  American  vessels.  $90,131,181  :  and 
in  foreign  vessels,  $304,932,402.  Of  the  total  exports, 
$54,436,965  were  exported  in  American  vessels,  and 
$285,923,304  in  foreign  vessels.  The  number  of  entrances 
of  American  and  foreign  vessels,  ocean,  steam,  and  sail, 
at  the  port  of  New  Y'ork  for  the  year  enrting  June  .'{0, 1874, 
was  6723,  tonning  5,049,618  tons,  and  han<ned  by  crews 
amounting  in  the  total  to  148,246  men:  of  the  vessels, 
4290  were  foreign  and  2433  American.  Of  ocean  steam 
vessels  there  were  entered  1108,  tonning  2,792,367,  and 
with  crews  amounting  to  88.042  men  :  of  these  steam  ves- 
sels. 877  were  foreign  and  231  American. 

The  most  numerous  entrances  of  vessels  were  from  Eng- 
land, 1087,  tonning  1,725,272;  from  Cuba,  1375,  tonning 
593,476  :  from  Germany,  412,  tonning  678,287  :  from  Sci>t- 
l.and,  197,  tonning  363,797  ;  and  from  France,  266,  ttmning 
237,105  tons.  Of  the  877  entrances  of  foreign  steam  ves- 
sels, there  were  386  from  England,  tonning  1.275.072  tons; 
168  from  txermany.  of  524,451  ;  133  from  .Scotland,  of 
332,339  :  and  33  from  France,  of  113,449  tons.  Of  the 
231  entrances  of  American  vessels,  all,  with  one  excep- 
tion, were  from  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  The 
registered  tonnage  of  the  customs  district  of  New  Y'ork 
was  6630  vessels,  of  1,318,523.34  tons,  of  which  558  were 
licensed  under  20  tons.  Of  these  there  were  2810  sailing 
vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  600.020.42  ;  788  steam  vessels, 
tonnage  351,680.06:  546  barges,  tonnage  123.535.58;  2486 
canal-boats,  tonnage  243,281.18.  The  coastwise  trade  en- 
gaged 2742  vessels,  tonning  1,774,181  tons,  of  which  1583 
were  steam  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,517,481,  and  1159 
sailing  vessels,  tonning  256,700.  The  shipbuilding  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  comprised  89  sailing  ves- 
sels, 60  steam  vessels  (of  which  39  were  for  river  purposes 
and  21  for  ocean  navigation),  196  canal-boats,  and  51 
barges;  a  total  of  396  of  all  kinds,  tonning  64.001.55 
tons. 

The  transportation  to  tide-water  on  the  canals  from 
Western  .States  and  the  interior  of  New  Y'ork  State 
amounted  in  the  year  1874  to  3,323,112  tons,  and  the  re- 
turns from  tide-wiiter  to  the  interior  to  753,981  tons.  This 
transportation  has  been  maintained  with  moderate  fluctua- 
tions for  many  years. 

The  arrivals  of  immigrants  at  the  port  were  in  1874,  from 
all  ports,  149,762,  against  266,449  in  1873,  294,581  in  1872, 
228,962  in  1871,  and  209,788  in  1870.  Of  the  .arrivals  in 
1874,  41.368  were  from  Germany,  41.179  from  Ireland, 
19.822  from  England,  and  7723  from  Russia.  A  new  fea- 
ture in  American  immigration  is  the  religious  movement 
of  Mennonites,  whose  faith  forbids  their  taking  military 
service. 

Manu/actitret. — No  returns  of  the  State  census  of  1875 
have  been  officially  given  showing  the  amount  of  manufac- 
tures of  different  kinds  in  the  city  of  New  Y'ork.  The  fol- 
lowing arc  taken  from  the  U.  S.  census  of  1870  :  There  were 
then  7624  establishments.  1261  stciira-engines,  16  water- 
wheels,  employing  129,577  hands,  at  an  annu.al  outlay  in 
wages  of  $63,824,049,  and  a  capital  valued  at  $129,952,262. 
The  cost  of  materials  used  was  $178,696,939,  and  the  an- 
nual product  $332,951,520. 

Finances. — The  official  valuation  of  the  property  of  the 
city  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  was  for  1875 — real, 
$883,643,845  ;  personal,  $217,300,154;  total,  $1,100,943,699. 
The  taxes  levied  were  —  for  State  purposes,  $8,012,380; 
for  countv  and  city,  $28,159,086.23;  for  deficiencies, 
$196,272.52  ;  total,  $36,307,744.75.  The  total  expenditures 
for  the  city  government  were  $32,171,472.23  :  id'  which  the 
principal  items  were — for  interest  on  city  debt.  $9,300,000  ; 
for  redemption  of  same,  $1,454,763.33;  public  works, 
$1,582,000:  public  charities  and  corrections.  $1,183,000; 
police  department.  $3,387,325 ;  fire  department,  $1.31 6,000 ; 
l)oard  of  education.  $3,583,000;  asylums,  etc,  $825,905; 
street  cleaning,  $800,000. 

There  arc  59  banks  in  the  city  of  New  Y'ork.  with  a  cap- 
ital on  Dec  31.  1874,  of  SS.'i, 166,100,  a  circulation  of 
$24,977,300,  and  deposits  to  the  amount  of  $165,918,700. 
These  banks  are  associated  in  a  clearing  house  for 
their  daily  exchanges.  The  transactions  of  this  organi- 
zation from  Oct.  1,  1873,  to  Oct.  1,  1874,  amounted  to 
$20,850,081,962.82.     There  is  also   a  gold  cxehungo  eon- 
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nocterl  with  Iho  oloiirinfc-houne,  Iho  iranHocliond  of  which 
ani()uiili!(|  to  thoiiuin  of  $2,22(1, k:I2,2I7.H*J  fopthoyt-ar  IS71. 
Thorn  mo  uIho  M  Hiivin^M  haiikH  in  Now  V«iiU  City,  with 
dopuHitH  iLNiouiitiuff  to  $IHI),0|0,70:;  friiiij  •i\i\,iiH(i\lt)]}i}H. 
it'ii'H.  'I'lioiu  aru  II  iiiurino  iiiHitriLiico  coinpuniuH,  with 
ax-olM  rf|Mirtoi|  Doe.  Itl,  IH7(,  iim  $2&,0:;6,7H5.fl2.  Thoro 
aro  71  (Iro  liiHiiruMoo  cotnnrinicK,  with  HNHctK  roportod  I)oc, 
31.  IS71.  at  $Ii,(JiMl,H27.7"{.     Thoro  arc  iilf..  20  lifo  iriMir- 


S  with  ftMj^otH  n'portoil  I>fo,  .'J|,  IH7I,  nt 
;  thoHO  oniiiiianioH  iK'niod  I0,t07  polinloH 
.:tHK.:MU,  ami  hail  oiilHtait'lint;  nt  Iho  oI< 


anco   ooiiipatih): 

$iHit.si;i,i)iu.y;i 

in  IS71,  Tor  $II.;tHH,:t'iir,  mm  naU  oiilHtait'lint;  nt  llio  olorto 
of  tho  yoar  lHt.7:!7  potic-ioH,  for  nn  iiiiioiint  c.f  $271I.SI  I.H.IM. 
'V\iv  liii^inrHs  <if  ItriMiklyn  <r(iiiipiinii-H  i»  not  lioro  inf^hnlt-d, 
nor  thiit  of  rnnipiinicH  of  <»th<T  Stiiton  or  foroljifn  coin- 
jianiux,  oithor  fire,  niiirino,  or  lifo,  tho  city  details  of  which 
ani  not  roportod. 

f'itt/  C'luviH. — Tho  I'.  S.  oirouit  rourt  for  tho  xouthorn 
district  of  Now  York  hiiM  ton  oounticH  under  it.H  juriHdic- 
tion.  iiml  hold«  two  k'"'i»'I'u1  torinH  and  ono  criminal  and 
orjuity  torni  oaidi  your.  Tho  IJ.  tS.  district  conrt  hohlu  a 
^onontl  term  nionltily  and  a  Hpuoial  torin  wooUIy.  Both  of 
thoso  i-ourtH  win  oocupy  rooniH  in  tho  now  pu.st-ofTieo.  Tho 
courts  un<ii'r  Stuto  law  aro  cIoctiMl  under  a  ponoral  judiciary 
law,  and  aro  tlio  Hupronio  court,  tho  nu])orior  court,  liio 
court  of  common  pious,  tho  New  York  murine  court,  crim- 
inal courts  of  oyor  and  terminer,  end  uf  general  soHMionR, 
]n  itddition,  there  has  hoon  oslabliKliod  during  tho  pant 
your  hy  act  of  ioginhituro  tho  court  of  arhltration  of  tho 
('Inimlior  of  ^Nunirioroo  of  the  State  of  New  York,  tho  |)ur- 
poso  of  whiid)  is  to  provide  for  legal  arbitration  between 
all  parties  making  voluntary  HubmisHion.  Tho  cases  aro 
hoard  by  the  ofVioijil  arbitrator  alone  or  ui<lcd  by  two  other 
arbitrutors  soloctrd  by  tho  purtios  in  dispute.  Tho  police  ' 
courts  wore  remudolled  in  l.S7;t.  They  are  now  under  tho  i 
control  of  olovon  police  justicos.  In  the  year  closing  Oct. 
31,  IS74,  tho  whole  nuuibor  of  eases  recorded  at  upecial  ses- 
sions for  trial  was  '>Mu,  of  which  4S(i!)  wore  of  males  and  (i'JS 
of  females.  Of  these.  ',Vl\)b  were  convicted,  Sf»'.l  ac<piitted. 
1360  cases  dismissotl,  lUI  transferred  or  pending.  Tho 
total  number  of  arrests  by  tho  jiolico  department  in  1S71 
was  91). 030,  of  which  71,200  were  for  intoxication  nml  dis- 
orderly conduct;  for  crimcy  of  violence.  7^i'0 ;  coniniit- 
mcnts  to  the  city  prisons,  51.400.  Of  tbr»so  committed. 
41, .'ill  were  of  intemperate  habits.  The  police  furnishecl 
IS."). 124  lodgings  at  its  stations.  The  cost  of  the  police  sys- 
tem is  abc)ut  $i.OOO,U(IO  a  year.  Tho  commissioners  of  pub- 
lic charities  and  correction  have  made  no  ofliciiil  report  since 
1871,  but  some  details  uro  to  bo  found  under  another  head. 

Eduratioii. — The  public  instruction  of  the  city  of  New 
Y(»rk  is  under  tho  charge  of  a  board  of  education  consist- 
ing of  21  commissioners  of  common  schools,  which  has 
charge  of  all  tho  common  schools  and  such  corporate  schools 
as  share  in  tho  sclutrd  moneys  of  the  State.  This  board 
reported  the  whole  number  of  schools  within  their  juris- 
diction \)vA\  31,  1S74,  as  2S7,  including  .')7  grammar  schools 
fur  miilos,  4.)  for  teinalos,  U  for  mixed  sexes.  47  primary 
schools,  anil  1)4  primary  departments.  There  is  1  female 
normal  school,  1  normal  school  for  teachers,  and  I  model 
training  school  in  connection  with  the  normal  cnllego;  am! 
there  are  13  corporate  schools.  The  pviblic  schools  arc 
held  in  131  buildings,  of  which  0"  arc  for  grammar,  48  for 
primaries,  and  0  for  colored.  The  whole  number  of  scholars 
taught  in  IS7t  was  251.545.  and  the  average  attendance 
117,231).  The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed,  3215, 
of  which  over  3000  are  females.  Tho  expense  of  teachers 
amounted  to  $2,433,4ls.08,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  system 
$3,475,313.20.  The  amount  of  State  school-tax  paid  by 
tho  city  of  Now  York  in  1S74  was  S1.381. 445.80.  and  tho 
total  amount  received  from  the  State  for  the  schools  of  tho 
county,  $554,101.00.  The  normal  college,  the  normal  school 
for  teachers,  and  tho  miMlel  school  gave  instruction  to  1096 
persons.  Of  tho  512  atteudnnts  ut  the  college  sessions, 
187  were  graduated  with  diplomas.  There  is  also  an 
evening  high  school,  attended  chiefly  by  adults,  at  which 
tho  higher  branches  of  education  arc  taught.  In  1873  tho 
board  of  education  was  authorizeil  to  establish  a  nautical 
school,  and  in  IS74  Congress  authorized  the  secretary  of 
tho  navy  tf)  furnish  a  suitable  vessel.  A  vessel  was  desig- 
nated, and  tlic  school  is  now  in  operation.  An  act  of  com- 
pulsory education  was  passed  in  1874,  and  Randall's  Island 
set  aside  for  the  reception  of  delinquents  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  fourteen.  The  College  of  the  City  of  New 
Y'ork,  better  known  as  the  Free  .Vcadcmy,  is  a  part  of  the 
general  system  of  public  instruction,  an  uttendance  of  one 
year  at  some  one  of  the  public  schools  being  requisite  to 
admission.  It  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  twenty- 
six  years.  The  lloman  Catholics  have  20  select  schools. 
averaging  1000  pupils,  and  about  50  parochial  schools,  with 
over  20,IMI0  pupils.  Of  Jewish  education  there  are  no  returns 
made  public.  They  chiefly  avail  themselves  of  public  schools. 
The  Hebrew  Free  Sohool  Association  limits  its  instruction 


to  tho  Hebrew  language.  There  are  two  Important  literary 
collogoi*,  both  of  which  make  annual  rcportt  to.  and  arc 
Hubjcet  to  the  vir<itation  of,  the  regenl«  of  the  I'niverrity 
i»f  tho  Htnle  of  New  York.  'J'ho  older,  Columbia  College, 
wuH  oHtabliMhcd  under  the  name  of  Klng'ij  College  by  royal 
fdiartcr  in  tho  year  1751,  and  lU  privilegCM  were  eonfirmofl 
by  an  not  of  tho  Htate  Apr.  13,  1787,  and  by  r<ubpequent 
aet«  of  tho  leginhtluro.  In  tho  college  proper  there  are  0 
profesMorshipH  and  2  tiitorHliipM  ;  in  the  fdiool  of  minen 
tboro  aro  H  profiMHorHlilpN ;  in  tho  iMdioul  of  law,  ]  pro- 
feMflorMhipH,  including  one  of  metlical  jurif>prudcnee.  I'ho 
number  of  htudentn,  iindergrudualeH,  in  tlx?  etdb-gc  in  the 
year  IH73  wart  123;  tho  number  of  graduatef*  in  the  month 
of  .luno  thu  f<afuo  year,  21  ;  the  number  of  graduutoN  in  ihu 
Nuhool  of  mine)4,  5;  thu  number  of  graduHtm  in  the  school 
of  law  (haehelorn  of  law),  I3H.  The  eliarge  for  tuition  in 
the  eollegu  and  Hchord  of  law  in  $100  per  unnnin  ;  in  the 
s<:hool  of  minert,  !^2<>0  per  finnuiii.  'J'he  old  i-ile  of  King'n 
College  wart  on  tho  rieauliful  nrjuarc  between  Murray, 
Church,  Itarolay,  and  t'hapel  htreeti*  (tho  latter  now  known 
tiH  West  Broadway).  Thirt  college,  now  known  at  Colum- 
bia, occupicH  an  equally  beautiful  hile  at  the  corner  of  Forty- 
ninth  Hlreet  and  fourth  avenue.  Tho  value  of  the  groundn 
and  bnildingri  now  occupied  in  cctimaled  at  $H00,O()U.  und 
the  total  value  of  its  property  at  $4,582,000.  llfi  reve- 
nues reach  the  hum  of  $303,000,  and  itx  cxpenditurcH 
S208,000.  The  Hocond  of  the  literary  iuftitufionh  i^  tho 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  It  haji  four  depart- 
ments— arts,  Mciencec,  medicine,  and  law.  The  ^lr^t  two 
named  arc  directed  by  It  profcsHorn;  the  number  of  un- 
dergraduates in  1H73  wan  121,  of  graduaten  10.  The  third, 
of  medicine,  is  <ii  reeled  by  1 4profesforH  ;  number  of  htudent", 
217.  The  fourth,  of  law,  by  a  president  »nd  4  profesfora; 
number  of  students,  35.  InHtruction  is  free  in  the  depart- 
ments of  artfl  and  sciences  to  all  who  pass  the  preliminary 
exaniihations,  no  charge  being  made  beyond  an  incidental 
fee  of  SI  5  per  annum.  For  tho  department  of  medicine  tho 
charge  is  SI  40,  for  that  of  law.  $100.  The  revenue  of  tho 
Tnivorsity  vms  $riC,040.57,  and  its  expenditure  $30,016.57. 
Uesidcs  these  widely-known  institutions  there  are— the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Francis  Xavier:  number  <»f  professorships,  10; 
number  of  studentn  in  1873,  80;  number  of  graduates,  21  ; 
value  of  buildings  and  adjuncts,  $228,000;  of  other  prop- 
erty, $172,000 ;  revenue,  S3G,084 :  expenditure,  ;?3I.084: 
price  of  tuition.  $60  per  annum.  Miinhutt-in  College  :  num- 
ber of  professorships,  10;  number  of  stuilents  in  1873.  80; 
in  preparatory  department,  467  :  in  commercial  department, 
120;  total,  073;  no  degrees  given  in  the  year  named; 
value  of  buildings  and  adjuncts,  $233,300;  other  property, 
$112,000;  revenue:  $62,343.:i4  ;  expenditures,  $05,357.59; 
tuition,  including  board,  $000  per  annum.  The  Untgcra 
Female  College:  instructors,  12;  number  of  students,  under- 
graduates, in  1873,68  ;  graduates.  8  ;  no  buildingowned  :  rev- 
enue, various  sources,  $17,824.45;  expenditure.  $19,376.14. 
In  addition  to  these  seminaries  of  general  learning  there 
are  several  medical  colleges,  first  among  which  is  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  medical  dc]iartmcnt  of 
Columbia  College  (already  named  above) :  number  of  pro- 
fessors, 10;  number  of  students  in  1873,  396;  number  of 
graduates.  99;  value  of  building  and  grounds,  $151,000  ; 
other  property,  $11,000;  revenue,  $12,142.50;  expenditure. 
$15,306.59;  price  of  tuition,  $140.  The  Ilomceopathic 
Medical  College  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  tho  City  of 
New  Y'ork:  students,  100;  graduates  in  1873,  38.  Tlic 
New  Y'ork  Medical  College  and  Hosidtal  for  Women.  New 
York  City:  professorships,  12;  number  of  students  in  1S73. 
25  ;  graduate?,  9  ;  value  of  building  and  adjuncts,  $63,500  : 
of  other  property,  $17,500;  revenue,  $3375;  expenditure. 
$5740  ;  price  of  tuition.  $70.  The  Eclectic  Medical  College, 
New  Y'ork  City  :  professorships,  8  ;  number  of  student-*.  37  ; 
of  graduates,  21 ;  value  of  property  (no  building).  $15,000  ; 
revenue,  $755;  expenditure.  $755:  price  of  tuition,  $100. 
Tho  New  Y'ork  College  of  Dentistry:  professorships.  10; 
number  of  students.  39:  graduates.  10;  revenue,  $5677.99; 
expenditure.  $6129.70;  price  of  tuition.  $100  per  annum. 
New  Y'ork  Free  Medical  College  for  Women  :  professor- 
ships, 14 ;  number  of  students,  43. 

Summary.  —  Instructors,  3365 ;  number  of  student*, 
277.310;  cost  of  instruction,  $3,808,381. 

In  addition  to  these  institutions,  incorporated  by  the 
State  or  making  report  to  constituted  authorities,  there  arc 
numerous  schools  for  tho  education  of  both  sexes  in  tho 
highest  departments  of  knowledge,  some  of  which  are  as 
extensive  and  well  known  as  the  colleges.  Mr.  Tetcr 
Cooper  has  also  established  an  institution  for  the  education 
of  tho  working  classes,  which  is  under  the  charge  of  a 
board  of  trustees,  and  to  this  ho  has  given  a  building  valued 
at  $500,000  und  made  other  munificent  donations.  The  in- 
struction includes  engineering,  the  arts  of  design  and  mod- 
elling.    The  tuition  and  lectures  arc  free. 

There  arc  twcnty-tbrcc  libraries  of  circulation  and  rcf- 
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erence,  several  of  ivhich  have  leading-rooms  attached. 
The  principal  is  the  Astor  Library,  founded  on  a  bequest 
of  John  Jacob  Astor,  organized  under  a  board  of  trustees 
in  1S4S.  and  opened  in  18a4  with  a  collection  of  70,000 
volumes,  made  bv  the  di^^tinguished  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Cogs- 
well, with  a  view  to  the  providing  of  a  reference  library 
of  works  not  otherwise  of  easy  access.  The  original  build- 
in?,  t;.')  feet  front  by  120  feet  deep,  is  situated  on  Astor 
Phicc.  William  B.  Astor,  son  of  the  founder,  has  since 
added  a  second  building  of  similar  size,  and  the  number 
of  volumes  had  increased  to  150.30(3  on  Jan.  1,  1875.  The 
buildings  are  elegant  and  commodious.  The  books  are  free 
to  the  public,  for  use  only  in  the  library.  The  only  other 
free  library  is  the  Lenox,  incorporated  .Jan.  21,  1S70,  for 
which  a  large  and  beautiful  building  has  been  recently  com- 
pleted, covering  the  whole  front  of  the  block  on  the  Fifth 
avenue  between  Seventieth  and  Seventy-first  streets,  and 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  Central  Park.  In  it  the  large 
and  valuable  collection  of  the  founder,  James  Lenox,  whose 
munificent  gift  includes  also  the  real  estate  and  buildings, 
will  be  deposited.  It  is  the  largest  and  finest  collection  of 
books  on  early  American  history  ever  formed.  There  will 
be  also  a  fine-art  gallery  and  a  collection  of  curiosities. 
The  Xew  York  Historical  Society  occupies  a  fine  building 
on  the  corner  of  Eleventh  street  and  Second  avenue,  the 
capacity  of  which  it  has  for  some  years  outgrown.  It  has 
a  collection  of  historical  works,  newspapers  from  1704  to  the 
present  date,  manuscripts,  public  and  private  documents 
of  great  value,  and  is  the  favorite  receptacle  for  family 
papers  of  historical  importance.  The  collection  of  books 
reaches  (JO, 000  ;  of  newspapers  bound,  2319.  It  has  also  a 
large  collection  of  American  antiquities,  the  famous  Abbot 
Egyptian  collection,  the  Lenox  Nineveh  marbles,  and  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  finest  art  collections  in  the 
country.  It  is  supported  by  a  large  membership  of  the 
leading  citizens.  The  oldest  library  in  the  city  is  the 
New  York  Society  Library,  situated  in  University  Place 
between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  streets.  It  was  organ- 
ized in  17-10,  and  incorporated  in  1754,  has  a  collection 
of  aht)ut  70,0(10  volumes  for  circulation  and  reference, 
and  has  a  reading-room.  It  is  maintained  by  annual 
dues.  The  Mercantile  Library  Association,  Clinton  Hall, 
Astor  Place,  originally  organized  for  the  benefit  of  mer- 
chants' clerks,  to  whom  access  is  given  at  a  merely  nom- 
inal charge,  has  a  very  large  collection  of  current  lit- 
erature, 158,034  volumes,  and  a  fine  and  extensively  used 
reading-room,  where  both  foreign  and  domestic  reviews, 
magazines,  and  periodicals  are  amply  sup]>Iied.  The  li- 
brary is  chiefly  used  for  circulation.  In  addition,  there  is 
an  admirable  system  of  lectures  and  classes.  The  Ameri- 
can (ieographical  Society  has  rooms  in  Cooper  Institute. 
It  has  a  good  library  of  books  on  geography  and  a  valuable 
collection  of  charts,  maps,  and  other  documents.  It  is  the 
only  institution  in  the  country  wholly  devoted  to  geograph- 
ical science.  The  Union  Theological  Seminary  has  a  large 
and  noted  collection,  chief  among  which  are  early  Ameri- 
can tracts.  The  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  has  also 
a  large  collection.  The  American  Institute  is  particularly 
strong  in  works  on  mechanics  and  engineering.  The  Ap- 
prentices' Library,  free  to  this  class  and  female  employes, 
has  a  large  assortment  of  general  literature.  The  Law 
Institute  has  a  carefully  selected  library,  and  a  reading- 
room  attached  for  the  use  of  the  bar.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  a  small  but  extremely  \aluable  collection 
of  works  on  finance  and  subjects  of  coinniercial  interest. 

There  are  several  societies  for  the  pnunotion  of  the 
fine  arts.  The  National  Academy  of  Design,  instituted 
in  1S2('),  owns  a  building  on  the  corner  of  Twenty-third 
street  and  Fourth  aveniu!.  and  has  large  and  valuable  col- 
lections. The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  incorporated 
in  1870,  occupies  an  elegant  building  on  Fourteenth 
street  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  avenues.  It  has  a  care- 
fully selected  and  choice  collection  of  antiquities  and  curi- 
osities, some  of  great  value,  eluef  among  which  is  the  Ces- 
nola  Collection.  A  buihling  for  the  accommodation  of 
this  museum  is  now  being  erected  in  Central  Park.  A 
Sturljo  Art-liuilding  .Association  was  organized  in  ISfi,*), 
and  is  located  on  Tenth  street  near  Sixth  avenue;  it  is 
mainly  used  by  artists  for  studios. 

There  are  444  news])aper8  and  periodicals  published  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  Of  these.  28  are  daily,  S  semi-weekly, 
187  weekly,  22  semi-monthly,  180  monthly,  3  bi-monthly, 
an  1  |()  quarterly;  .32  arc  in  foreign  languages — Ifi  Ger- 
man, y  Spanish,  3  French,  2  Seiindinavian  ;  1)9  have  a 
ei.eulation  of  over  5000  copies.  The  ten  leading  neivs- 
jiapors  are  the  Din'hf  NfirM,  one  cent,  wilh  a  daily  circula- 
tion of  127,3(10  ;  the  .S',f».  two  cents,  diiily  circulation  110.71I2, 
weekly  73.533  ;  the  //rr^/r/.  four  cents,  dailv  (>J,0(HI.  weekly 
15,1100:  the  'AiV^ih*-,  four  cents,  daily  43,8*33,  Henii-weekly 
10,000.  weekly  48.0(10;  the  7V»*r*,  four  cents,  dnily  42.l)(l(t, 
weekly  30,00()  ;  the  SfaaiH  ZvUnwj  ((Jerman),  daily  30,000, 


weekly  15,000.     Of  the  illustrated  papers,  Harper's  Weeklt/ 

has  a  circulation  of  100,000:  Frank  Lctth't-'s  IllnHtrntcd 
News,  weekly,  50,0(M) ;  the  Grnphic,  daily,  1 1 .000.  Of  the  lit- 
erary papers,  2  are  devoted  to  stories  and  tales — the  New 
York  Ledger^  with  a  circulation  of  300.000,  and  the  New 
York  Weckh/,  with  a  circulation  of  180,000.'  Of  the  relig- 
ious papers,  the  Christian  Union,  weekly,  has  a  circulation 
of  78,333;  the  X-hristinn  Adrocatf,  45.000;  the  ('fttfii.li<: 
Revicic,  20,000;  the  Si(nda>/-Hchool  Journal^  monthly, 
75,000;  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Missiouan/  Arf- 
vocate,  100,000.  Of  the  magazines,  Harper^s  Muufh/i/  has 
130,000  ;  J^'cribncr's  Monthh/,  48,000  :  St.  Nicholas,  a  child's 
magazine,  40,000  ;    The  OfiOtxy,  18.000, 

Churches. — New  York  is  largely  provided  with  churches. 
The  total  number,  together  with  mission  organizations,  is 
470,  of  which  344  have  edifices  of  their  own,  with  accom- 
modations for  350,000  persons,  and  valued  at  $28,800,000. 
I  Of  the  organizations,  92  are  Protestant  Episcopal,  70  Prcs- 
j  byterian,  b^  Methodist  Episcopal,  4(J  Baptist,  40  Roman 
I  Catholic,  and  27  Jewish.  In  the  Protestant  churches, 
i  chapels,  etc.  there  are  scats  for  250,000  persons,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  the  average  attendance  does  not  exceed 
150,000.  Of  the  Protestant  churches,  240  are  regularly  in- 
corporated, wilh  an  average  membership  of  300,  giving  a 
total  of  72,000  communicants.  There  are  in  addition  1  10 
Protestant  missions,  where  religious  instruction  and  ser- 
vices are  regularly  maintained.  The  latest  census  gives 
350  Protestant  Sabbath  schools,  with  88,237  scholars  on 
roll,  and  an  average  attendance  of  56,187;  and  of  Roman 
Catholics,  Jews,  etc.  there  are  59  Sabbath  schools,  having 
27,589  scholars  on  roll,  and  an  average  attendance  of  18.274, 
The  total  number  of  missionaries  is  200.  who  make  800.000 
visits  a  year,  besides  hundreds  of  tract  visitors,  poor  vis- 
itors, and  other  humbler  agents.  There  are  5  free  reading- 
rooms  for  seamen  and  15  for  workingmen.  and  10  dnily 
prayer-meetings.  The  churches  most  famous  for  their 
size,  cost,  and  architectural  beauty  are  Trinity,  Grace,  St. 
George's,  the  new  Fifth  avenue  Presbyterian,  the  Reformed 
Collegiate,  and  the  Jewish  synagogue;  a  new  cathedral  is 
also  being  erected  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  will  ex- 
ceed in  size  and  sjilendor  any  church  in  the  city.  It  is  of 
white  marble,  covers  an  entire  block,  and  is  in  the  (tothic 
order. 

Charities. — New  York  is  famous  for  its  munificent  and 
cosmopolitan  charities,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  has 
never  failed  to  respond  to  an  appeal  for  aid.  and  the  eyes 
of  suffering  nations  and  communities  are  first  turned  to 
her.  Ireland  in  its  famine.  France  in  its  floods  and  desola- 
tion. England  in  its  manufacturing  distress,  even  in  time 
of  war  found  a  ready  response.  And  so  has  every  Amer- 
ican city  in  its  days  of  distress — witness  Portland.  Chi- 
cago, Boston,  etc.  The  municipal  charities  of  New  York 
are  entrusted  to  a  board  of  management  entitled  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Charities  and  Corrections,  who  have 
charge  of  all  the  criminals,  paupers,  ami  ]>ubUc  sick  of  the 
city.  The  j)risons,  hospitals,  asylums,  almshouses,  njirse- 
ries,  etc.,  numbering  27  institutions  (viz.  the  Almshouse, 
Hospital  for  Incurables.  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  Bellevuo 
Hospital,  City  Prison.  Randall's  Island  hospitals.  Woik- 
house,  Charity  Hospital,  Fever  Hosjntal,  Smallpox  Hos- 
pital, Infants'  Hospital,  Inebriate  Asylum.  Asylum  on 
Ward's  Island.  Lunatic  Asylum,  Epileptic  and  Paralytic 
hospitals.  Penitentiary.  Randall's  Island  Nursery,  Free 
Labor  and  Intelligence  Bureau.  Industrial  School,  Hart's 
Island,  and  School-ship  Mercury),  received  last  j-car  153.271 
subjects.  The  department  for  the  outdoor  poor  gave  relief 
to  22,782.  Correct  conclusions  cannot,  however,  be  drawn 
from  these  figures,  as  the  same  persons  npj)ear  more  than 
once  up(m  the  register.  The  money  expended  in  sustain- 
ing the  hoard  amounteil  to  $1,541,085.50.  The  immigrants 
arc  under  tlie  care  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration: 
of  the  207,001  alien  passengers  landed  in  1874  at  the  port 
of  New  York.  51.871  were  relieved,  forwarded,  or  jtrovidcd 
with  employment  by  the  commission;  12.580  were  eared 
for  in  the  refuge  and  hospital  on  AVard's  Island — an  insti- 
tution supporting  an  average  of  about  2000  persons.  The 
total  expenses  of  the  commission  were  $40(5.108.22.  Be- 
sides these  pui)lie  there  are  numerous  private  institutions, 
endowed  by  the  voluntnry  benefactions  of  the  citizens,  in 
some  cases  aided  by  State  or  municipal  appropriations. 
The  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  I*onr 
expends  about  $50,000  annually,  and  relieves  nbout  5000 
families.  La^t  year,  being  a  year  of  cxtraordinnry  sufl'er- 
ing,  aid  was  given  to  24,001  families.  The  New  York 
City  Mission  gave  aid  to  2500  families  in  1874.  The 
Howard  Mission  and  the  House  of  ludusfry  <lishurse  largo 
sums.  The  Prison  Association,  the  Home  for  Female  Pris- 
oners, nnd  the  Miilnight  Missions  arc  humane  iefor!ua(o- 
ries.  There  are  27  hospitals  in  the  city,  of  which  15  hiivo 
large  and  commodious  buildings,  the  recent  erections  being 
admirably  adapted  to  sanitary  and  curative  purposes.    The 
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.,lcl(<Ht  of  thsHo  inntiliitionri  U  tho  New  York  HoHpitiil, 
I'lmciiliil  iimiiM- 11  oolijliiitl  i!liarli)r  in  1771.  Tlici  \iiTgK  iiml 
boiiMtiliil  i-ilii  which  it  <M:iiu|iii-.l  I'.ir  miiirly  iirr.nlury  hiix 
b(M^ii  Mdlcl.  iiijil  lliin  lavciritu  iiixtituti'in  huM  hjht  iln  ohl  |)rc« 
ti^r.  'I'liti  llhjociiiiiKdiilii  Ak.vIuiii  fur  thii  liiminu.  lnctttod  iit 
(Inr  huiiilri'il-uiiii  mvuntuunth  utrout,  hotwiwii  'I'liiith  uml 
Khm-iith  jiviiniii:»,  in  a  ijiuiiiii  ui  tliu  \m»  Vcirk  ll<i»|)iljil. 
A  I'ltiiii  uf  :i»0  iwn'H  luiH  hii:n  |inrihiiM'il  iit  H'liili^  I'hiiim, 
Hli'l  Kuitiihli!  hiiiliiiiin"  will  fhortiv  in:  iiMiily  lor  lliu  rcc<3|. 
tiim  i>r  |mli<'tils.  iSt.  Kuko'n  lli)»|iitiil  ijcuu|>it?n  K|iu<:iiiun 
huihlinjjK  im  lliu  corner  of  I'ilt.v  lourlli  utruct  imd  I'il'lh 
ivvunu«.  Tlm|iro|(iTly  oltliiH  iii>'litiitiun  w:f.  i;xoiii)iliil  from 
tiixatiiin  and  n»«i!isiiii'nt  hv  l<|,'i«liilin'  act  in  I.S71I.  .Mt. 
Sinai  lio»[.ilal,  I'oramrly  known  an  tlif  Jown'  lloii|)ital,  wa» 
0!.talilisU,;d  in  IS.>2.  It  o(;ou|.ii«  a.  lurRC  huildinK  un  i'VX- 
in^lon  avenue  I'roni  Sixlynixth  tu  Sixty-Buventh  utrctt. 
Thu  lloosuvolt  HiiKpital.  a  bui|nci.t  of  .lauun  II.  Uoosuvflt. 
who  (liud  in  1!*(1H,  lias  (ixtiimivi!  buildiuKS  urocling  on 
Ninth  iiviniK',  rornvr  KiltyKixth  utrort.  Tliuro  aru.  h«- 
sidc's.  Ihi'  IliMinan  llonpitai.  incorporatud  lSG(i;  St.  Krun- 
<Ms'»  llos|iiiiil.  Isili).  iindor  c;lmr){u  of  tli«  I'our  of  Ht.  Kran- 
fif,  St.  Vinc'tntV,  I  H  IS),  uiidir  tho  Sisters  of  Charity;  tho 
I'reshytirian  llo»|iital,  ISliS;  Women's  llosnital  lor  Sur- 
Hioul  Ti-eatnient  of  Women.  IH.'i.i:  .\ew  York  Asylum  lor 
Lying-in  Wouien,  I.s2:i;  New  Vork  Soeiety  for  the  Kelief 


of  Rupturixl  and  Crippled,  IKS?  ;  New  York  InOrmury  for 

Women  and  (.'hildren;  .New  Vurlt  llomajopathic  Infirmary 
for  Women  :  tin?  Hahnemann  llorpilil  ;  Hospital  lor  l)i>. 
eases  of  the  .Nervous  Sypl*-m  ;  .Metropolitan  .Medieal  and 
Surgieal  Institute;  Strangers'  llosiiitui.  There  are  four 
eyu  unci  ear  inflrniurics  ;  the  .New  York  Kye  and  Kur  In- 
lirmary.  founded  IM'JO;  in  IH7I  there  were  treated  In,!"!', 
patients,  of  whom  7  Mil  were  for  diseases  <if  Iht^  eye,  lil.'l'J 
of  the  ear,  !iK',i  of  the  nose  and  throat,  'I'lic  expenson  for 
the  same  year  were  $2H,UI  I.7U.  Munhaltun  Kye  and  Kar 
Hospital ;  New  York  liphlhulmie  Hospital ;  New  York 
Ophthalmie  and  Aural  Institute.  'I'hi-ie  are  7  eily  dis. 
pensaries,  wliieli  supply  gratuitously  niedieines  and  nunlieal 
and  surgical  attendance,  and  are  mainly  supporleil  by 
subscriptions  and  gifts  from  the  legiHlature.  Ilesides  these 
there  are  several  supported  by  private  (;ontributionH.  The 
Ni!w  York  Ilispensary,  corner  of  Centre  and  White  streets, 
ebtablished  \7W,  supplies  an  average  of  .|U,(i<in  patients  at 
iin  expenditure  of  SlO.Oim.  The  Central  Ilisnensary,  the 
Heiiiilt,  the  Kustern,  the  Manbaltanville,  Nortiiern.  North- 
eastern, North-western,  \S'est<Tn,  Harlem,  lloniiian,  (Jer- 
liiun.  Ortbopiedie,  Ilispensary  for  Ifiseases  of  the  .'^kin, 
liond  street.  .New  York  Homaoipatbie,  Holnreopalhie  .\led- 
i<:itl  College,  .Metropolitan  Honici-olialhie,  North  iveslem 
i   H'liiKi-opathie,  Western  ilomo-opathn;.  Western  dispensary 
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for  Women  nm\  ChiUlren,  Eolectic.  There  are  two  in.«titu- 
tions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb;  the  Institution  for  the  Peftf  and 
Dumb,  incorporated  in  1817,  occupies  building?  (*».')(>  feet  in 
length,  covering  2  acres,  and  accommodating  4r>0  pupils; 
the  Institution  for  the  Imiirovcd  Instruction  of  Ilcaf  flutes. 
Tliere  arc  tlirco  in;;titutions  for  the  blind;  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  IJlind.  which  receives  pay  pupils  and 
others  at  State  charge  for  $;tOO  per  annum  ;  the  Hlind 
Mechanics*  -Association,  which  secures  cmplnyment  for 
blind  adults  ;  the  Holy  I.igbt  Home  for  the  lilind,  for  the 
sup[ii>rt  of  the  agctl  ;inil  intirni.  without  regard  to  religion 
or  nationality.  There  arc  'Jli  religious,  educational,  and 
other  Roman  Catholic  organizations,  reformatory  and 
ch:iritablc.  (*f  benevolent  societies  there  are  51,  of  trades' 
unions  about  .'»0,  and  of  secret  and  benefit  societies  about 
the  same  number.  I^esitlcs  these  there  are  75  other  chari- 
table institutions.  The  .Society  for  the  Kcformation  of  .lu- 
venilo  Delinquents,  House  of  Ilcfuge.  Unndall's  Island, 
occupies  two  large  structures,  llHlO  tVet  in  length,  in  the 
Italian  order  of  architecture :  the  workshops  ."trt  by  ItM* 
feet,  three  stories  high  ;  connected  therewith  a  school  for 
seamanship.  The  New  York  .Tuvcnile  .-Vsyluin  receives 
truant  antl  friendless  children  ;  accommodates  500  inmates; 
the  city  pays  $110  for  each  chihi  supported.  The  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  seeks  to  secure  bocuce  for  friendless 
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children  in  country  families  ;  schools  are  nttachcd  which 
educate  from  (1000  to  10,000  scholars  annually.  A  news- 
boys' lodging-house  is  connected  with  the  society,  which 
has  proviilcd  over  70,000  biiys  with  permanent  homes  and 
employment.  The  New  York  Catholic  Protectory  has  ex- 
tensive buiblinL's  in  Westchester  e<uinty.  The  Hebrew 
licnevolent  and  Or^ihan  Asyhim  has  n  large  building,  and 
supports  about  200  children  annually.  There  is  also  an 
Industrial  Home  for  ,Iewcsses,  and  the  Noah  Benevolent 
Widows'  and  Orphans'  As.sociation.  The  Colored  Orphan 
Asvluni,  whose  premises  were  tlcslroyed  during  the  riots 
in '.lulv,  lPl*»r*,,  has  since  erected  new  buildings;  the  aver- 
age number  cared  for  is  280.  The  Five  Points  -Mission 
provides  food  ami  clothing  for  the  poor  and  tcmportiry 
shelter  for  the  homeless  ;  its  school  attendance  over  40O. 

.  There  ore  sevemi  institutions  U>r  seamen — the  .American 
Seamen's  Friend  Sin-icty,  tho  Sailors'  Home.  etc.  ;  and  a 

I  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cniclty  to  .Animals.  The 
foregoing  include  the  best  known  of  these  numerous  and 
valuable  institutions,  all  of  which  draw  largely  from  the 
private  innniHcence  .if  the  eharilahle  community  of  New 
York.  The  organi/cd  local  charitnble  si^ictics  and  insti- 
tutions receive  and  disburse  annually  $2.500,0110. 

I       I'uhlir  Iluildin-j: — The  most   noted  buildings    are  the 

I  City  Hall,  in  the  Park,  erected  in  l.>>0.1,  a  graceful  and  ele- 
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gant  structure.  Adjoining  is  the  new  Court-house,  a  large 
edifice,  notorious  as  the  means  by  which  the  city  treasury 
was  robbed  of  a  large  amount  of  money.  They  are  both 
in  marble,  except  the  rear  of  the  City  Hall,  which  is  brown- 
stone,  the  authorities  having  then  no  idea  that  the  city  lim- 
its would  extend  anv  higher.  The  Custom-house,  formerly 
the  Merchants'  Exchange,  is  an  immense  and  massive 
structure  of  Quincv  granite.  The  columns  are  .38  feet  in 
height  and  41  feet  in  diameter.  The  Sub-treasury  occu- 
pies the  old  Custom-house,  a  beautiful  and  spacious  building 
m  white  marble.  The  new  Post-Office,  the  finest  public 
structure  in  the  city  and  admirably  adapted  for  its  purpose, 
was  beo-un  in  1X09  .and  finished  in  1875.  It  occupies  the 
southern  angle  of  the  Park.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  and  the  Err,ui)(i  Post  occujiy  fine  structures  of 
brick  with  stone  trimmings  upon  Broadway,  below  the 
Park.  The  New  York  Tribune  Association  has  lately  com- 
pleted a  brick  building  on  Printing-house  .Square,  with  a 
tower  of  enormous  height,  which  has  attracted  attention 
and  comments.  Of  the  new  buildings  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  citv,  the  Grand  Central  Railroad  Depot,  the  Windsor 
Hotel,  the  Gilsey  House,  and  the  Buckingham  are  the  most 
prominent.  The  Albany  and  the  Saratoga  are  large  struc- 
tures of  flats  on  the  French  plan,  now  rapidly  growing  in 
favor.     The  Lenox  Library  has  already  been  noticed. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  social  life  oi  the  city  is  the 
prevalence  of  clubs,  of  which  there  are  forty,  including 
literary  and  sporting  associations  for  friendly  intercourse. 
The  most  celebrated  of  these  are  the  Union,  limited  to 
101)0  members,  with  a  full  membership,  and  occupying  an 
elegant  building  on  Fifth  avenue :  the  Union  League,  with 
a  roll  even  more  extensive,  .and  a  fine  house  on  Madison 
Square;  the  New  York.  Knickerbocker,  Travellers',  Cen- 
tury, Lotos,  and  the  German  Club  on  Reservoir  Square. 
These  institutions  are  provided  with  restaurants,  and  are 
daily  and  numerously  attended. 

The  city  is  admirably  provided  with  parks,  which  have 
been  aptly  termed  the  "  lungs  "  of  cities.  The  Central 
Park  is  noticed  elsewhere.  (See  Cestrai.  Park.)  There 
are  also  the  Battery,  the  Bowling  Green,  the  City  Hall  Park 
— all  historical  ground — Tompkins.  Washington,  Union, 
Madison,  and  Reservoir  Squares,  and  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  island  Mount  Morris  Square  and  High  Bridge  and 
Morningside  Parks.  The  total  area  in  acres  and  thou- 
sandths is  1007.251. 

The  lower  part  of  the  city  is  quite  irregularly  built,  but 
from  Houston  street,  about  a  mile  N.  of  the  City   Hall 
Park,  the  construction  is  regular,  with  long  avenues  run- 
ning to  the  northern  end  of  the  island,  and  laterally  trav- 
ersed by  streets  which,  like  the  avenues,  are  designated  by 
numbers.     Broadway,  the  most  famous  of  the  avenues,  is 
an  exception  to  this  rule,  and  in  its  long  extent  of  six 
miles  crosses  five  of  the  avenues  in  a  north-westerly  direc- 
tion.    Broadway  is  lined  with  shops  and  hotels,  and  is  one 
of  the  gayest  streets  in  the  world.     Fifth  avenue,  with  its 
magnificent  private  resiliences,  churches,  and  clubhouses, 
is  one  unbroken  series  of  architectural  display.     The  nat- 
ural advantages  of  this  fine  avenue,  which  runs  along  the 
rid»e  of  the  island,  make  it  the  favorite  site  for  residence. 
Bro'ad  and  extensive  boulevards  have  been  recently  laid 
out  in  the  upper  part  of  the  island,  which,  connecting  with 
the  Central   Park,  off'er  long  and  agreeable  drives.     The 
first  citv  railroad  was  chartered  in  1S52,  since  which  the 
system  "of  travel  by  horse-cars  has  largely  increased.    There 
arc  now  r.ailroads'in  all  the  longitudinal  avenues  except  the 
Fifth  avenue  and  Broadway  below  I'nion  Square,  and  there 
are  also  numerous  transversal  lines  connecting  the  ferries 
of  the  Kast  and  North  rivers.    The  commissioners  .appointed 
by  the  m.avor  of  the  city,  under  authority  of  the  legislature, 
have  now"  under  advisement  |)lans  for  rapid  transit  to  the 
northern  limits,  now  become  indispensable  to  the  growth 
and  prosperitv  of  the  metropolis.     The  New  York  Central, 
Hudson  River,  Harlem,  and  New  Haven  R.  lis.  have  their 
terminus   in   this  city  at  the   Grand   Central    Di'-pot,  and 
bring  in  and  take  out  a  large    number  of  suburban  res- 
idents who  have  their  places  of  business  in  the  city.     The 
report  of  the  State  engineer  and  surveyor  fur  IH72  gives 
the  business  of  tho  city  hor.se-railroads  as  follows :  horso- 
car  passengers  carried.  i:ii,5S8,877,  at  fares  varying  from 
five  to  eight  cents  each  ;  steam  elevated  roiuls.  iri7.15:i.  at 
a  faro  of  ten  cents.     There  are  2:!  ferries  connecting  -Vow 
York  with  tho  W.  shores  of  the    Hudson.   Iloboken,  and 
.lersov  City,  Staten  Island,  anrl   Long  Island.     The  boats 
to   Prooklvn  and  Hobokcn  run  every  ten  minuti's  by  ilay 
an.l  every" fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  by  niglit  :  fares,  from 
two  to  four  cents  each  passenger.     The  number  of  passen- 
gers carried  in  IMOS.  the  last  year  of  official  returns,  was 
82,:j21,27l.    The  ferries  arc  all  under  city  supervision,  hut, 
owing  to  the  poliey  adoptee!  a  few  years  since  of  leasing 
this  valuiiblo  friinniiiso  for  terms  "f  years,  no  returns  sup- 
plying statistical  information  are  now  made.    The  natural 


increase  would  carry  the  number  to  100,000,000  at  the  low- 
est estimate.  Reviewing  the  ear  and  ferry  traffic,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  centre  of  city  travel  of  New  York  and  its 
natural  suburbs  is  not  far  removed  from  the  City  Hall  Park. 
W<(tcniorlcs. — The  city  is  supplied  with  water  by  the 
Croton  Waterworks,  the  most  extensive  and  costly  in  the 
U.S.  The  supply  is  drawn  from  the  Croton  River,  a  clear, 
pure  stream  of  remarkable  quality  in  Westchester  county, 
which  is  conducted  to  the  city  by  an  aqueduct  of  solid  ma- 
sonry -iOJ  miles  in  length,  .S  feet  51  inches  high,  7  feet  5 
inches  wide  at  the  widest  point,  and  dropping  13  inches 
to  the  mile.  It  has  a  capacity  of  1 06,000,000  gallons  a  day. 
It  crosses  the  Harlem  River  on  the  High  Bridge,  a  struc- 
ture of  granite  1450  feet  long,  21  wide  between  parapets, 
114  feet  high;  is  received  in  two  great  basins  in  Central 
Park,  and  is  distributed  by  two  reservoirs  through  SoO 
miles  of  pipe.  These  works  are  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Works,  a  bureau  created  under 
the  new  charter  in  1870. 

Five  principal  gaslight  companies  supply  the  city. 
The  Manhattan  Company  has  two  works,  which  deliver 
gas  through  about  170  miles  of  street-mains  to  :iO,000  pri- 
vate consumers  and  7000  street-lamps.  The  others  are  the 
New  York,  Metropolitan,  Mutual,  and  the  Harlem.  The 
mains  of  these  companies  are  being  constantly  extended 
as  new  avenues  and  streets  are  opened. 

The  system  of  sewerage  is  totally  unworthy  of  a  me- 
tropolitan city  with  unequalled  opportunities  for  drain- 
age, the  rivers  surrounding  providing  ample  outlet  for  all 
detritus,  but  there  has  as  yet  been  no  effort  made  to  intro- 
duce the  scientific  plans  of  which  Paris  presents  so  excel- 
lent an  example.  The  paving  of  the  city  is  hardly  better 
than  the  sewerage.  For  this,  however,  some  excuse  may 
be  found  in  the  severity  of  the  winters  and  the  long 
lay  of  snow  upon  the  ground.  Various  tentative  exper- 
iments have  been  made:  cobble-stones  have  given  way 
to  wood ;  wood  in  turn,  after  having  been  tried  in  various 
forms,  has  yielded  to  trap-block,  which  is  now  the  favorite 
mode. 

Miirketa. — The  market  system  is  absolutely  disgraceful, 
and  with  hardly  an  exception  the  buildings  are  rather 
public  nuisances  thsin  public  benefits.  Those  owned  and 
rented  by  the  city  are  13  in  number,  of  which  Washington, 
Fulton,  and  Clinton  are  the  most  important.  With  a  more 
bountiful  supply  of  provisions  of  necessity  and  luxury 
than  can  be  had"  in  any  city  of  the  world  (a  remark  espe- 
cially true  of  its  fish,  which  has  developed  into  a  separate 
trade  under  the  control  of  a  fishmongers'  corporation), 
there  is  no  capital  city  where  the  market  accommodations 
for  both  producer  and  consumer  are  so  badly  managed. 
The  sales  of  food  during  the  past  year  (1874)  for  ea.sh  are 
reported  by  tho  efficient  superintendent.  Col.  Dc  Voc,  at 
S130,000,000,  of  which  Washington  received  $108,000,000, 
Fulton,  $16,000,000,  and  Clinton,  S1,.'>00,000.  Besides  these 
sales  for  household  purposes,  it  is  estimated  by  the  same 
competent  authority  that  1,350,000  persons  dine  or  lunch 
every  business-day  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Not  less 
than"  :iO0,000  of  these  are  daily  visitors,  who  leave  the  city 
nightly  for  neighboring  towns,  and  there  is  an  average  of 
50,000  visitors  at  the  hotels. 

The  Fire  Department,  formerly  a  yolunteer  organiintion, 
has  at  last  passed  into  the  control  of  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners, with  salaried  employes.  The  modern  system  of 
steam,  with  engineers  and  officers  and  telegraphic  signals, 
has  entirely  done  away  with  this  formerly  prominent  fea- 
ture in  the'lifo  of  the  metropolis. 

Tho  I'ulicr.  Department  is  under  the  control  of  a  board 
of  commissioners,  and  occupies  34  dift'crent  stations, 
which  are  connected  by  telegraph  wires,  and  a  large  com- 
modious head-quarters.  The  force  numbers  2503.  As  a 
.system  of  protection  it  can  never  bo  thoroughly  efiieient 
until  withdrawn  from  the  domain  of  politics,  but  it  is  slowly 
an.l  steiidilv  improving.  Its  main  deficiency,  as  coui])iMcd 
with  European  systems,  is  the  want  of  efficiency  in  the  de- 
tective force. 

/'o«f-  (Jffiee.—Tho  business  of  tho  post-office  is  enormous. 
Besides  the  great  building,  there  arc  20  branch  stiitiolis,  of 
which  12  are  on  Manhattan  Island,  A  to  L,  and  8  in  the 
newly-annexod  towns  of  Westchester.  The  number  of  su- 
perintendents and  clerks  employed  at  the  general  office  is 
(-.18,  at  stations  SO;  of  roffular  lotter^carriers  at  the  gen- 
oral  |M,st-offiee,  100,  at  stations,  329;  of  substitutes,  30 ; 
total  force,  1103.  There  are  7  daily  deliveries  by  earners, 
an.l  It  collections  from  USft  street  letter-boxes,  l^n  the 
year  1874  there  were  delivered  by  carriers  33,fi89,I17  mail 
"letters  an.l  p.istal  cards,  an.l  10,634,457  city  letters.  There 
were  despatched  8.589,700,  an.l  receivo.1  7.ti64,335.  In  the 
same  year  there  were  07.850  d.imestic  money-orders  issucil, 
for  the  sum  of  .'51,342.557.70,  an.l  jiaid  .V.14.fi84,  for  the  smn 
of  Sn,75l.l89.1(i.  In  tho  same  poii.iil  there  wore  20.521 
f„rei"n  oi.lers  issuoil,  f.ir  the  sum  ..f  $412,501.32,  and  paid 
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postal  ciLi'tis,  iiiiil  .^tamped  cnvclopCi^  were  sold  to  the  amount 
of  $2,58>),,'!84.94.  The  weight  of  newspapers  ami  jierioil- 
ioalfl  maileil  by  publishers  to  regular  subseribers  from  Jan. 
1  til  Sc'iit.  :ill,  187-I,  was  17,392,691  pounds,  and  the  postage 
preiiaid  on  same,  $249,952.17. 

niitin-i/. — Immediately  after  the  di8co\'ory  of  Hudson  in 
1609,  the  Dutch  undertook  the  occupation  and  settlement 
of  Manhattan  Island,  antl  in  1614  erected  a  fort  and  tradinj:;- 
houso  at  the  soutk-wostern  extremity  of  tile  island,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  New  Amsterdam.  In  1614  an  expe- 
dition from  South  Virginia,  despatched  by  i^ir  Thomas  Dale, 
took  possession  of  the  infant  colony,  which  then  consisted 
of  only  four  houses  outside  the  fort,  but  an  amicable  settle- 
ment was  soon  made  between  the  respective  governments, 
and  the  Diitch  remained  in  possession  of  the  island  j\nd 
neighboring  country.  In  16J2  the  city  of  New  .\msterdam 
was  incorporated.  In  16J6  it  had  increaseil  to  1000  inhab- 
itants and  120  house-::  in  167"  it  contained  .'ifts  lumses. 
The  city  remained  under  the  peacefvd  rule  of  the  IHitch  for 
abiuit  a  half  century,  when,  Charles  11.  coming  to  the 
English  throne,  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Dutch  was 
granted  by  royal  charter  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York, 
Mar.  12,  1661,  and  an  English  fleet  t  lok  untipposcd  posses- 
sion in  .\ugust  of  the  same  year.  Cols.  XicoU  and  Love- 
lace ruled  the  settlement  for  ten  years  in  the  name  of  the 
duko,  and  the  name  of  the  citv  was  changed  in  his  honr)r  to 
Now  York.  In  .■\ug.,  107.'!.  a  Dutch  fleet  recaptured  the  city, 
which  it  held  in  the  name  of  the  States  General  of  Holland, 
changing  the  name  again  to  Now  Orange,  in  compliment 
to  the  prince  of  t>range.  It  was  again  restored  to  English 
rule  by  treaty  in  1674.  and  resumed  its  name.  In  1686  the 
municipal  rights  of  the  free  city  were  confirmed  and  en- 
larged to  cover  all  vacant  land  on  Manhattan  Ishunl  to 
low-water  mark,  by  charter  from  (iov.  Dongan.  In  1708 
certain  ancient  rights  of  ferry  were  also  confirmed  by  new 
charter  from  Gov.  Cornbury,  but  the  charter  upon  the 
foundation  of  which,  as  Chancellor  Kent  remarks,  the 
city  of  New  York  is  at  present  governed,  was  that  of  17.')0, 
as  granted  by  (Iov.  Mo*itgoiuerie.  This  chaiier  recites  the 
former  charters,  confirms  the  privileges  of  the  city,  ami 
defines  the  water-bi>undary  as  extending  to  low-wnter 
mark  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Long  Island  and  New 
.Jersey.  This  claim  of  New  York  gave  occasion  to  long 
litigation  with  the  State  of  New  .Jersey,  until  the  boundary- 
line  was  happily  settled  by  commissioners  mutuullr  ap- 
pointed by  each  State  in  1833.     This  settlement  leaves  the 
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sequently  to  the  city,  of  .New  \uik,  wliilu  ihc  u,;lu  lo  the 
land  under  water  and  the  wharves  which  may  be  built 
thereon  on  the  ,Iersey  shore  is  vested  in  New  Jersey,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  r|uarantinc  and  health  laws  of  the  city. 
An  act  of  confirmation  was  passed  by  the  assembly  Oct. 
14,  1732.  I'nder  these  royal  charters  the  mayor,  sheriff, 
recorder,  and  other  oflieers  were  ap|>ointed  by  the  governor 
of  the  colony.  This  mode  of  nppointioent  continued  until 
tlie  Kevolulion.  when  the  power  of  n|i|Miintment  was  by 
Ihc  constitution  of  1777  vested  in  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  legislature.  Under  the 
amended  constitution  of  1821  the  mayor  was  directed  to 
be  apjiointcd  annually  by  the  common  council,  and  the 
other  ofiicers  to  be  chosen  tricnnially  by  the  elc-ctors  of  the 
city.  This  mode  continued  until  the  act  of  Mar.  3,  1834, 
directed  that  the  mayor  be  annually  chosen  by  the  electors 
of  the  city.  In  1849  important  alterations  were  made  in 
the  ereatit-n  of  exectitive  departments,  the  chief  officers  of 
which  to  be  elected  by  the  people.  The  jiolice  depart- 
ment, however,  was  continued,  the  mayor  being  designated 
as  its  head,  but  a  bureau  established  under  the  control  of 
a  chief  of  police.  In  1S.52  a  further  amendment  instituted 
a  board  of  60  couneilmen.  to  be  chosen  from  60  districts  of 
the  city,  in  place  of  the  board  of  assistant  aldermen  of  Ihe 
wards.  In  18.i7  a  further  radical  change  was  made.  The 
act  of  this  year  repealed  all  the  amendments  of  18:;fl,  1849, 
1851,  1853,  only  continuing  in  force  the  ancient  Dongan 
and  Montgoincrie  charters.  The  amended  charter  di»  ided 
the  city  into  17  aldcrmanic  districts,  from  e.ach  of  which 
an  alderman  was  to  be  chosen,  to  serve  two  years;  the 
board  of  couneilmen  to  be  composed  of  6  members  elected 
annually  from  each  of  the  senatorial  districts  of  the  city; 
the  mayor,  comptroller,  and  counsel  to  the  corporation  to 
be  elccteil  by  the  people,  the  mayor  for  two.  the  counsel  for 
three,  the  comptroller  for  four  years — all  three  removable 
by  the  governor  for  cause:  and  the  heads  of  dc|iarlincnt5 
were  made  removable  by  Ihe  board  of  aldermen  without 
consent  of  the  mayor.  The  powers  of  the  street  depart- 
ment were  increased,  and  a  number  of  executive  dcpurt- 
ineuts  abolished.  This  act.  restricting  the  powers  of  the 
mayor,  was  resisted  by  him  as  unconstitutional,  and  pop- 
ular disturbances  ensued.  The  same  legislature  had  placed 
the  police  force  of  the  city  and  the  neighboring  counties 
under  a  metropolitan  commission.  The  two  forces  met  in 
violent  struggle.  Resort  was  finally  had  to  the  court  of 
appeals,  which  fully  sustained  the  constitutionality  of  the 
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Dew  charter.  Bv  an  amendment  passed  in  1863  the  term 
of  office  of  the  several  heads  of  department  was  extended 
to  four  years.  The  board  of  councilmen  was  abolished 
after  1S60.  On  Apr.  5.  1S70,  further  and  thoroughly  rad- 
ical chan-^res  took  place,  the  citj  government  being  essen- 
tially withdrawn  from  any  control  of  the  State  author- 
ities, and  the  executive  power  vested  in  a  mayor  and 
eleven  departments,  the  mayor  to  be  elected  for  two  years. 
heads  of  departments  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor. 
The  police  was  withdrawn  from  the  metropolitan  com- 
mission and  became  one  of  the  new  departments.  Ear- 
nest protect  had  been  made  against  the  passage  of  the  char- 
ter of  1S70,  but  few  alterations  were  consented  to,  a  few 
modifications  only  being  made  by  the  act  of  Apr.  18.  1S71, 
with  re<^ard  to  the  school  officers  and  Central  Park  com- 
mission. The  abuses  and  reckless  expenditure  which 
followed  this  change  in  municipal  rule  became  so  enor- 
mous and  flagrant  that  there  was  a  great  reaction  in 
public  opinion.  The  amendment  again  reorganizing  the 
local  government  was  passed  June  1.3.  1873,  and  is  now 
in  force.  It  abolished  the  board  of  assistant  aldermen, 
constituted  a  new  common  council  of  21  aldermen,  to  be 
elected  at  the  general  State  election  the  next  year;  three 
members  to  be  elected  in  each  senatorial  district;  six  al- 
dermen at  large,  to  hold  office  for  one  year,-  and  the  mayor 
to  be  elected  for  two  years. 

In  reviewing  these  changes  in  the  form  of  administra- 
tion of  the  city  government  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the 
tentative  process  by  which  a  solution  has  been  diligently 
sought  for  the  problem  of  a  city  government  where  popu- 
lation is  subject  to  such  increase — a  population  at  once 
uneducated  and  unaccustomed  to  self-government.  And 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  only  with  a  constitution  and 
manners  as  free  and  liberal  as  those  which  prevail  in  the 
State  of  New  York  could  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage 
have  endured  the  severity  of  the  strain. 

The  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  city 
since  the  English  occupation  have  been  the  usurpation  of 
the  government  by  Leisler  in  1 089,  and  his  trial  and  exe- 
cution by  (tov.  Sloughter  in  IGOl.  The  same  year  the 
laws  of  the  duke  of  York  and  provincial  la^vs  were 
framed.  The  first  assembly  met  in  the  city  Apr.  9.  In 
1G96  the  first  Trinity  church  was  built.  In  1712  the 
negroes  rose  in  insurrection,  set  fire  to  the  city,  and 
killed  several  persons;  nineteen  of  the  negroes  were  sub- 
sequently executed.  In  172j.  Bradford  established  the 
New  York  Gmattc  In  1720  a  city  library  was  founded. 
In  1740  the  New  York  Society  Library  was  organized.  In 
1741  the  famous  delusion  known  as  the  "Negro  Plot" 
occurred ;  the  city  was  in  the  greatest  consternation,  and 
a  large  number  of  negroes  were  executed,  and  together 
with  them  a  Catholic  priest;  when  reason  asserted  itself 
no  real  grounds  could  be  discovered  for  any  alarm.  Jn 
1750  a  theatre  was  established.  In  1754,  King's  (now 
Columbia)  College  was  chartered.  In  May,  1703.  the 
Sandy  Hook  lighthouse  was  first  lighted.  In  1765  the 
famous  ongress  known  as  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  met 
in  the  city  ;  delegates  were  present  from  all  the  colonics, 
and  a  bold  declaration  of  rights  and  grievances  was  adopt- 
ed. The  Sons  of  Liberty  were  organized,  with  affiliations 
throughout  the  colonies.  The  Stamp  Act  was  burned,  and 
an  agreement  not  to  import  goods  from  Great  Britain  until 
the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  act  signed  by  a  largo  concourse 
of  merchants.  On  the  1st  of  November,  amid  great  ex- 
citement, the  effigies  of  Crov.  Colden  and  the  devil,  hokling 
the  Stani])  Act.  were  burned  on  the  Bowling  Orcen.  On 
the  5th.  the  excitement  continuing  and  the  citizens  threat- 
ening to  Htorm  the  fort  and  seize  the  stamps,  the  paper 
was  delivered  by  the  governor  to  the  mayor,  John  Cru- 
ger,  and  taken  to  the  city  hall  for  safe-keeping.  On  May 
20,  Klifi,  the  news  of  the  repeal  of  the  act  re:wdied  the  city, 
and  the  asiJemhly  was  petititmed  ti  erect  a  statue  to  Wil- 
liam Pitt.  In  1768  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  organ- 
ized at  the  Queen's  Head  Tavern,  kejit  by  Bolton  k  Sigel 
— a  building  better  known  later  as  Fraunees'  Tavern,  and 
which  is  still  stan<ling  at  the  (-orncr  of  Pearl  nn<I  Broad 
streets,  and  now  ciincd  AVashingtun'n  Ilcud-cjuartors,  this 
being  the  spot  where  he  bade  adieu  to  his  officers  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolution.  On  May  14.  1770,  a  ntatue  to  Wil- 
liam Pitt  was  erected  in  Wall  street,  at  the  interHcction  of 
William,  then  Smith  street.  On  Apr.  18.  1774,  the  Nancy 
arrived  with  a  cargo  of  tea  ;  the  vessel  was  not  permitted  to 
land  her  cargo  nor  to  make  entry  at  thecustom-houHc.  News 
reaching  the  city  of  the  closing  of  the  port  of  Boston  in  Mny, 
1774,  a  committee  of  correspondence  was  organized.  The 
non-importation  agreement  was  again  proposed,  but  de- 
clined, iind  a  "congress  of  tho  colonies"  insisted  upc»n  by 
the  merchants.  To  their  persistent  :nlherencc  to  this  pchemo 
the  first  Congress  was  mainly  due.  In  tho  same  month  strong 
rOBolutions  of  rcsistanee  were  adopted  by  a  great  meeting 
on  the  Common,  now  tho    Park.     The  colonial  aHsembly 


finally  adjourned  Apr.  3,  1775.  Delegates  were  elected  to 
the  Continental  Congress  July  25,  same  year.  On  Aug,  22, 
Congress  having  ordered  the  withdrawal  of  tlie  cannon  to 
the  interior,  the  Asia  man-of-war  fired  upon  the  city.  In 
Jan.,  1776.  a  detachment  of  militia  took  possession  of  the 
city,  and  in  the  spring  the  American  army  followed.  On 
tho  8th  of  .July  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  pro- 
claimed, and  read  to  the  army.  On  tho  2Gth  of  August,  after 
the  battle  of  Long  Island,  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British.  On  the  21st  of  September  a  destructive  fire  con- 
sumed an  eighth  of  the  city,  destroying  492  houses.  On  Nov. 
25, 1783,  the  British  evacuated  the  city,  and  Gen.  Washing- 
ton entered  at  the  head  of  the  American  army.  In  .Ian., 
1785,  Congress  removed  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York, 
and  met  in  the  City  Hall,  corner  of  AVall  and  Nassau  streets, 
now  the  site  of  the  V.  S.  Sub-treasury,  The  Bank  of  New 
York  was  organized  this  year,  and  a  manumission  society 
was  established.  On  July  2f).  1788,  the  new  Constitution 
of  the  U.  S.  was  adopted  by  the  legislature  and  celebrated 
by  a  grand  procession.  On  Apr.  30, 1789.  Gen.  AVashington 
was  inaugurated  President  of  the  U.  S.  on  the  gallery  in 
front  of  the  old  City  Ilall,  facing  Broad  street.  On  Dec.  4 
the  adoption  of  the  new  Federal  Constitution  was  ratified 
by  an  immense  procession,  in  which  all  the  professions  and 
trades  were  represented.  In  1702  the  Tontine  Coffee-house 
was  built;  June  1,  1795, the  Park  Theatre  was  erected.  In 
1799  the  Manhattan  Company  was  chartered  to  supply 
the  city  with  water;  the  Bronx  River  was  proposed  as  the 
source  of  supply,  and  was  surveyed.  In  1801  the  total 
valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  city  and 
county  was  $21. 964,037,  and  a  tax  laid  of  1  mill  on  the  dol- 
lar. In  1804  hackney  coaches  were  first  licensed.  July  11 
of  this  year  Alexander  Hamilton  fell  in  a  duel  with  Aaron 
Burr.  In  1805  the  winter  was  one  of  intense  severity.  This 
year  the  New  York  Free  School  was  incorporated,  and  also 
the  Tammany  Society  or  Columbian  Order.  In  1806  steam 
navigation  was  first  successfully  inaugurated  on  the  Hud- 
son River  by  Robert  Fulton.  In  1807  the  city  was  surveyed 
and  laid  out  by  a  commission  of  the  legislature  consist- 
ing of  Gouverneur  Morris,  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  others. 
Their  plan  has  been  substantially  adhered  to  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  late  new  improvements.  In  June,  1812,  on  the 
declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain,  a  large  number 
of  privateers  left  the  city,  and  became  the  terror  of  British 
traders  till  the  peace.  This  year  the  first  steam-ferry  was 
established  to  Jersey  City.  On  Aug.  31.  1814.  the  scarcity 
of  specie  and  the  drain  upon  the  banks  brought  about  a 
suspension  of  specie  payments,  which  lasted  till  July,  1817. 
On  Feb.  12,  1815,  the  first  news  of  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
received  at  New  York  with  great  enthusiasm.  In  1824  the 
House  of  Refuge  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents was  established  and  a  building  erected  by  private 
subscription.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  order  of 
correction  of  the  vices  of  the  young.  On  Aug.  15.  1824, 
Gen.  La  Fayette  arrived  in  the  city,  and  was  welcomed 
with  great  rejoicings  as  the  guest  of  the  city  and  nation. 
The  quintal  of  100  instead  of  112  pounds  was  voluntarily 
adopted  by  the  merchants  as  the  new  measure  for  pur- 
chase and  sale  after  Jan.  1,  1825.  Gas  was  first  introduced 
in  this  year,  and  mains  laid  in  Broadway.  On  Oct.  26, 
1826,  the  sound  of  cannon,  commencing  at  Buffalo  and  re- 
peated from  point  to  point,  announced  the  completion  of 
the  Erie  Canal  and  the  final  union  of  the  lakes  with  the  At- 
lantic— the  presage  of  the  coming  power  and  wealth  of  the 
city  as  the  great  gateway  between  thcAVe^tern  and  Eastern 
hemispheres.  On  Nov.  11  the  arrival  of  the  first  canal-boat 
was  the  occasion  of  a  grand  aquatic  and  civic  pageant,  in 
which  the  "  commingling  i>f  the  waters  "  was  tyjiicaHy  illus- 
trated by  the  jtouring  by  Gov.  Clinton,  the  father  of  the 
canal,  of  a  keg  of  fresh  water  of  Lake  Eric  into  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  at  the  Narrows.  In  1832  the  Asiatic  cholera 
ravaged  the  city.  Hardly  had  its  effects  been  recovered 
from  when  tho  city  was  prostrated.  Dee.  16.  I8:i5.  by  a  ter- 
rible and  disastrous  conHagration,  whi*di  ragecl  three  days 
and  destroyed  more  than  600  buildings  ami  property  to 
tho  value  of  over  $20,000,000.  Close  upon  this  cahimity 
followed  tlie  commercial  ilistress  and  financial  panic  of 
1836-37,  which  spread  over  tho  whole  country  aiul  swept 
countless  prosperous  firms  out  of  existence.  The  banks 
suspended  specie  payments  under  authority  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  resumption  was  only  effected  witii  great  diffu'ulty 
in  1839.  The  Croton  Aqueduct  was  completed  in  1842.  and 
the  healtii  and  comfort  of  the  city  assured  by  this  ecdossal 
and  beneficent  monument  of  the  enterprise  and  foresight 
of  the  citizens.  In  the  year  1844  began  the  cnormou."*  im- 
migration— first  from  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  tho  fam- 
ine, and  later  from  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  consequent 
on  political  disturbance — a  movement  which  nuiinly  pass- 
ing through  New  York  has  greatly  added  to  her  wealth 
and  population.  On  July  19,  1845,  another  disastrous  firo 
destroyed  several  million  dollars*  worth  of  property.     In 
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IStll  a  (liMtiirbanco  known  an  tlio  Actor  Place  Hiot,  uprinR- 
inj?  tVom  11  (pmrrol  iK'twccii  tltfiitrinil  piirtifuni*,  tuttH  tli« 
liv(!M  (if  Hi'Vunil  ritiKL'iiN,  uix)  wim  oiilv  «u|i|»ri;>*Ku<J  liy  lln' 
intorlVrtJiKiu  kI"  t\iv  iiiililiii.  In  tliu  iiumdi  «f  Hre.,  IK/il, 
KoxHiilh,  ttio  lluMKiiriiiii  putriot.  rt-uiMVU'l  iiii  i-uthiiMiuwlio 
imbli-r  \vi!li;iiiiii\  On  July  II,  IH.'j.'l,  an  trxliibilion  of  llio 
induxMv  tif  all  niiLionH  wiipt  openitd  in  ii  hiiildiiit;  of  vx- 
tr«inu  buiiuty  of  trun  imd  i^UiHn  on  KrMrrvoir  .S<]niiro.  Tlio 
btiil'liri:;  wan  ntutu  iirHir  ik-Nlioyril  by  llr«.  On  July  2, 
IH.'»;),  till!  Ci'ntnil  I'lirk  wriM  MnliM-ItMl  by  the  coiiiiniHMiuncrrt 
appciiriltMl  by  tbn  HiiprtMim  c.oart.  (Sco  Ckntkai.  Paick.) 
In  tlio  Hiiinnior  of  |S.'»"  a  riiiiunniil  niHiH  Hwent  over  lli« 
coinmni-dial  wnrbl  ol"  bolli  lii'rninjdiuro.H.  This  biiHincHS  of 
tb«  (Mty  w\iH  proHl.rii(.iMl,  tbu  biuikx  mixporidn'l  upcuiis  pny- 
ni()nt,-<.iill  rndTprinoH  wn*?  ^tupp^■(I.  and  tlio  workinj;  cIhsmuh 
tlirown  into  it  sliitu  of  d(>Hlitiili»>ii  to  wliirh  ii  wcvcro  winter 
noon  iiddod  frenb  torrofM.  Kulii'f  wivh  provided  by  tlio 
nuiniripiil  autlioritioH  by  liibor  on  publii;  workM  and  fliwtri- 
butiiin  of  fond.  In  Aiijj.,  iH.'iS.  tlin  Hucn-f-Hfiil  biyin^  (tf  tbo 
Atliintii^  fjibli)  wasuTin<mn(*iMi.  mid  on  Sept.  1  was  eelcbriited 
by  a  bolitliiy  and  a  jjrnnd  piiblie  deinonslration.  Uiiring 
the  ili-play  of  tircworkH  Ihe  City  Hall  wu«  badly  injured  by 
a  i!ontlii;;r!ition.  In  IMiW)  tlir  eity  was  viwiled  by  tlio  Japan- 
ese enibiis-iy,  which  was  enlerraiiied  with  ;;reat  splendor  by 
tiio  inunieip:il  initbi»ritii'S.  'Ihe  prim-e  of  Wales  was  oflici- 
ally  reni'ived  the  same  year  with  a  military  display  and  wel- 
comed by  an  iniMionso  concourac  of  eitizons.  In  the  fall 
of  this  year  tlio  soeession  of  South  ('arolina  arrested 
business.  Thowinterof  ISdO-ni  was  nneof  unquiet  and  dis- 
tress. The  attaek  upmi  ['ml  Sumler  in  Apr..  ISC)!. aroused 
tho  spirit  of  the  people,  and  was  responded  to  by  a  spon- 
taneous iiprisinif  <if  the  loyul  olemont,  which  resulted  in  a 
mcctin;;  upon  Union  Stpnire  and  a  doinonstration  surpass- 
ing in  ma;^ni(iid<i  and  enthusiasm  any  public  asseinblapo 
in  this  eounlry.  It-^  flln-t-^  were  instantly  felt  in  every 
part  of  tho  I'nion.  The  work  of  organizing  rogimonts  was 
at  oni^o  undertaken  ;  the  banks  pled'.;ed  enormous  sums  for 
tlio  support  of  tho  government,  and  the  whnlo  city  set  itself 
to  tho  stern  suppression  i>f  the  Southern  revolt.  In  l^^f'! 
tho  banks,  whi.-h  hml  already  loaned  $l.)n.00n.000  in  coin 
to  tlio  government,  suspemlcd  specie  payments.  On  .July 
l:!,  ISIt.'i,  the  militia  of  the  eity  havin;^  been  sent  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  tho  V.  S.  authorities  undertaking  to  enforeo 
tho  draft,  an  insurreetion  tiiok  plaee.  no  doubt  instigated 
by  agents  of  tho  Soutliern  rebels,  whi:'h  turned  almost  im- 
mediately into  a-furious  attaek  upitn  tho  negro  population 
of  tho  city.  The  elements  of  disorder  and  eriino  C(»m- 
mon  to  largo  cities  were  c;»mhined  in  this  movement. 
For  a  few  days  there  was  universal  constornntion.  Tho 
courageous  action  of  tho  polieo,  supported  by  tho  U.  S. 
troops,  soon  restored  order.  l)uring  each  year  of  tho  war 
rojioated  large  out-duor  manifestations  wore  made  in  sup- 
port of  tho  government,  of  whieh  those  in  Union  Square, 
July  15,  ISIill,  and  Apr.  II.  ISO:!,  were  tho  most  con- 
spicuous. In  ISlio.  upon  the  news  of  tbo  capture  of  Leo 
and  tho  overthrow  of  the  rebellion,  groat  preparations  wore 
undertaken  for  tlio  celebration  of  peace,  hut  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  President  turncil  the  universal  joy  into  mourn- 
ing. Tho  body  was  brought  to  the  city  on  its  way  to  tho 
West,  and  lay  in  state  in  the  City  Hall,  whore  it  was  visitcl 
by  a  continuous  stream  of  mourning  citizens.  On  tho  2.'»th 
of  April  the  remains  were  escorted  to  tho  Hudson  River 
I)6pot  by  an  entirmous  and  imposing  procession,  through 
stroots  densely  lined  with  sorrowing  spectators.  Such  a 
spoctaelo  had  never  been  seen  in  Now  York.  During 
tno  war  the  city  furnished  ll(i.;i^^2  troops  to  the  govern- 
ment. On  .Inly  \'2.  IS7!,  the  Orangemen,  an  association 
of  Protect  int  Irishmen,  undertaking  to  celebrate  tho 
*'  battle  of  tlie  Hoync,"  were  attacked  by  tho  opposite  party, 
tho  Uibbonmen.  a  Roman  Catholic  association,  and  a  riot 
ensued,  which  was  only  put  down  by  tho  use  of  military 
fircc.  This  disgraceful  occurrence  ended  in  the  loss  of 
numerous  lives.  In  1S72  the  citizens  combined  against  tho 
public  plunderers  who  bad  for  years  controlled  the  city 
govornmont:  a  committee  of  seventy  was  appointed  and 
tho  leaders  of  the  "Ring"  brought  to  justice.  In  IS73 
tho  business  of  the  city  was  again  paralyzed  by  a  panic  of 
unusual  length  and  severity,  tircat  corporations  closed 
tlicir  doors  anil  went  int'>  bankruptcy.  So  universal  was 
tho  want  of  eonlidence  that  the  Stock  Exchange  for  the 
lirst  time  in  its  history  suspended  all  transactions.  Tho 
effects  of  this  ])anic  are  still  evident,  and  the  present  de- 
pression ul'  business  may  be  rather  considered  ns  its  con- 
tinuation thiin  its  result  ;  nor  can  any  improvement  bo 
looked  for  until  tho  currency  of  the  country  be  arranged  on 
a  permaneiif  and  stable  basis.        John  Avstin  Stevens. 

New  York  .Hills,  jiost-v.  of  Whitestown  tp..  Oneida 
CO.,  N.  Y..  on  Saiinuoit  Creek,  has  very  large  cotton-fac- 
tories,     l»op.   iL'til. 

Now  York,  University  of  the  City  of.  This  in- 
stitution was  incorporated  in  1S31,  and  opened  for  the  ro- 


ooption  of  Htudentfi  In  Oct.,  1832.  Its  bullillnfc.  on  WMb- 
ingloii  H(|uurii,  wax  occupied  for  purpoxen  of  inntruclion  in 
Is;i.'»,  My  ilN  charter  it  ih  unoectariun,  and  thi*refore  doe<f 
nr»t  einbrace  In  it*»  corpw  of  profuHMorn  a  Iheoloj^ieal  faculty, 
lit  corporate  funirtioiiN  arc  entruNtod  t'J  a  council  coKHift- 
ing  *>i'  thirty-two  mombcrr*,  «decloil  every  year  in  claffcH 
or  McctionN  of  oight  ineinbeni  mudi  for  four  year*.  To 
thoMo  iir«  added,  rx  u(fi>  i<>,  tho  mayor  of  tho  city,  and  by 
eloctirm  four  from  tho  common  council  of  the  city.  A 
chancellor  Ih  the  Intad  of  itN  profuiiHoriHl  rorpK.  which  wax 
originally  diHtributed  into  a  faculty  of  nciriicu  and  letter**, 
a  fairulty  of  law,  and  a  fruMilly  of  medicine.  Krom  itt 
lirf*t  organi/atiitn  to  the  year  IM7I  itn  courf<e  of  in-tnielion 
waH  in  harmony  with  and  pantllel  to  that  pursued  in  Iho 
h-ading  colleger  of  Ihe  country,  differing  therefrom  only 
in  tho  proviHioii  made  for  Htudenls  wlio  desired  to  pursue 
only  Holwilud  purtiont  of  itit  noumcH.  Hince  IH7I  tlic  fac- 
ulty of  Muionco  and  lutterrf  han  been  more  dihtinetly  divided 
into  a  fiM:ulty  of  arts  and  a  faculty  of  peicnce,  and  paralhl 
full  courwoH  of  infitruetion  have  been  given  by  the  faculty  < 

i>f  arts  in  Iho  UMual  collegiate  Mluflics,  iniduding  the  an 
cient  langnagex,  and  by  the  faculty  of  Kcience  in  the  f«ub 
je(!ls  taught  in  the  boft  scientific  kcIiooIs  (or  JienUf  hiilni), 
together  with  civil  engineering  and  analytical  chemi-try. 
In  Ihift  department  J-'rench  and  tierman  alno  take  the  place 
of  (Ireek  an<l  Latin.  There  are  two  literary  socielie**  cus- 
tainod  by  tho  studcntf,  each  puHrtesiting  a  fair  working 
library.  The^o  hold  meetings  once  a  week  during  iho 
university  terniK  for  practice  in  debate,  in  elocution,  and 
in  literary  oflTorts  of  vaiious  kinds.  The  library  of  tho 
university  is  still  small,  as  are  al.-'O  it^  collections  of  cabi-  ' 

net  materials  for  illustration  :  but  its  apparatus  and  incunK  ' 

of  instruction  arc  adequate  to  it«  present  neccssilies,  and  i 

constantly  increased  as  required.  The  univcrrity  for- 
merly had  under  its  inanugcment  and  supervision  a  gram- 
mar school  of  a  high  grade  and  large  numbcrH. 

Tho  original  basis  upon  which  tho  university  wa^  founded  • 

was  a  stock  subscription  of  SHIO.OOO.  The  t-tockliolderc  vote 
at  tbo  annual  election  for  members  of  the  council.  It  has 
from  time  to  time  rcceivcl  large  gifts  from  a  few  liberal 
friends.  George  tJriswold,  John  Johnston,  John  C  Green, 
and  Loring  Andrews  may  be  mentioned  among  those  j 
who  arc  now  deceased;  among  the  living  the  name  of 
John  Taylor  Johnston  is  most  conspicuous.  In  the  year 
IK71-72  was  first  introduced  the  di^'tinctive  feature  of  the 
university,  by  which  its  courses  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
were  made  gratuitous.  All  its  undergraduate  students 
therefore  now  receive  their  instruction  without  charge  for 
tuition.  In  tho  profosf-itmal  schools  of  medicine  and  law 
tho  students  pay  nn  annual  fee.  This  in  the  department 
of  medicine  is  $IS5.  including  the  matriculation  and  gradu-  , 

ation  foes  and  the  fee  for  instruction  by  the  demonstrator         | 
with  material.      In  the  department  of  law  the  fee  for  tho  [ 

year  is  $100.     By  statute  graduates  of  this  school  arc  ad-  | 

mittcd  to  tho  bar  of  New  York  without  further  examina- 
tion. Tho  law  library,  through  the  liberality  of  John  Tay- 
lor Johnston.  Esq.,  is  large  and  well  selected.  There  is  also 
a  school  of  art  connected  with  the  department  of  Fcience.  in  ' 
charge  of  the  professor  of  art.  The  degrees  conferred  are 
tho  following:  bachelor  of  arts;  bachelor  in  science,  and 
to  ttudents  who  have  completed  the  course  in  civil  engi- 
neering tho  degree  of  civil  engineer.  The  fee  for  each  of  ' 
the  abiovo  is  $7  :  bachelor  of  laws,  fee  $h ;  master  of  arts 
and  master  in  science,  fees  $10  each  :  doctor  of  medicine, 
fee  $;iO.  Tho  honorary  degrees  of  doctor  of  laws,  doctor 
of  divinity,  doctor  of  philosophy,  etc.  are  conferred.  The 
university  has  three  fellowships,  the  annual  valcc  of  which 
is  $;iOO,  $200,  and  $100,  respectively. 

New  Zea'lani!,  a  group  of  islonds  lying  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean  between  M°  and  4R°  S.  Int..  and  between  lf>f.° 
and  170°  E.  Ion.,  and  forming  a  colony  of  Great  Britain. 
The  group  consists  of  three  large  islands,  respectively 
called  Northern,  Middle,  and  Southern  Island,  and  a  num- 
ber of  islets,  comprising  an  area  of  I0r»,259  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  :i0.'i,2n,  rf  whom  S6,35Sl  arc  na- 
tives. Northern  and  Jliddle  I>lnnds.  which  are  by  far  the 
largest  and  most  important,  are  divided  from  each  other 
by  Cook  Strait,  which  is  IS  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest 
passage,  but  in  all  physical  relations  they  are  very  simi' 
lar.  They  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  T«ingariro.  a  peak 
on  Northern  Island  tlOOO  feet  high,  is  slill  an  active  vol- 
cano. A  lofty  range  of  mountains,  which  on  Northern 
Island  reaches  a  height  of  0000  feet  (  Mount  Runpahn*,  and 
on  Middle  Island  •■%  height  of  14.000  feet  (.Mount  Cook). 
traverses  them  from  N.  to  S..  covering  Northern  Island 
with  alpine  regions  an<l  forming  tnble-londs  on  Middle 
Island.  Tho  soil  is  everywhere  fertile,  ami  the  climate  is 
probably  the  most  hc:»Ithful  and  delicious  on  earth.  The 
difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  temperature 
is  hardly  20°  ;  fresh  winds  fn>m  the  ocean  arc  always  blow- 
ing, and  rains  arc  abundant.     Large  tracts,  especially  of 
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the  mountain-regions,  are  covered  with  forests  of  ever- 
green trees  which  yield  excellent  timber.  The  flora  of  the 
islands  presents  mlmy  peculiar  species,  among  which  is  the 
celebrated  New  Zealand  flax,  but  all  varieties  of  European 
grains  and  fruits  succeed  eminently  well  and  develop  lux- 
uriantly. When  Cook  first  visited  the  islands  in  177U 
the  dog  and  the  rat  were  the  only  quadrupeds  he  found, 
but  since  then  pigs,  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  deer,  quails, 
pheasants,  partridges,  etc.  have  been  introduced  and  thrive 
very  well.  The  country  is  in  every  respect  well  suited  to 
agriculture  and  cattle-breeding,  and  these  two  occupations 
form,  consequently,  the  chief  branches  of  industry  carried 
on.  The  islands"  are  divided  into  nine  provinces.  The 
chief  towns  are  Auckland,  Dunedin,  and  Christciiurch 
(which  sec). 
New  Zi'on,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Clarendon  co.,  S.  C.  P. 640. 
Ney  (MicnEL),  duke  of  Elchingen,  prince  of  Moskva, 
marshal  and  peer  of  France,  b.  at  Saarlouis  Jan.  10,  1769, 
in  humble  circumstances ;  entered  the  French  army  in 
1787  :  was  made  a  captain  in  179-1.  brigadier-general  in 
1797  after  the  battle  of  Neuwied,  general  of  division  in 
1799  after  the  cajiture  of  Manheim,  and  marshal  in  1S04. 
He  commanded  in  the  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Spanish 
campaigns,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Elchingen,  Aus- 
terlitz,  and  Friedland.  But  his  greatest  exploits  were  the 
battle  of  Borodino  while  the  grand  army  crossed  the  Mosk- 
va, his  command  of  the  rear-guard  during  the  retreat  from 
Moscow,  and  his  exertions  in  order  to  organize  a  new  army. 
After  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  he  submitted  tu  the  Bour- 
bons, and  was  well  received  by  Louis  XVIIT.  When  Na- 
poleon returned  from  Elba,  Ney  repaired  to  Paris,  assured 
the  king  of  his  fidelity,  and  received  the  command  of  a 
corps  of  1(100  men,  with  which  he  marched  against  the 
emperor,  purposing  to  capture  him  and  carry  liim  to  Paris. 
But  when  he  saw  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Napoleon  was 
received  everywhere  he  yielded  to  the  demands  of  his  sol- 
diers and  Avent  over  to  the  side  of  the  emperor.  After  the 
second  restoration  he  fled  from  Paris,  but  was  captured, 
arraigned  for  high  treason,  and  placed  first  before  a  court- 
martial,  which  declared  itself  incompetent,  and  then  be- 
fore the  Chamber  of  Peers,  which  by  a  large  majority  con- 
demned him  to  death.  He  was  shot  Dec.  7,  1S15,  in  the 
garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  where  a  monument  now  stands 
in  his  honor.  (See  Hiatoire  complete  du  Proct-a  da  Mar^- 
chnl  Ney,  2  vols,,  1815.) 

Nezheen',  or  Nejin,  town  of  European  Kussia,  gov- 
ernment of  Tchernigov.  on  the  Oster.  It  has  many  good 
educational  institutions  and  a  very  large  trade  in  tobacco. 
Pop.  17,981. 

Nez  Perc6  Indians  [the  "pierced  noses."  so  named 
by  the  Canadian  voyatjenra],  properly  Sahaptins,  a  tribe 
of  Indians  of  Northern  Idaho,  belonging  to  what  is  called 
the  Sahaptin  stock,  remarkable  for  certain  grammatical 
peculiarities  in  their  languages.  They  occupy  a  reserva- 
tion of  l..'i44,00l)  acres,  to  which  they  were  removed  from 
Oregon  and  Washington  Territory.  They  are  generally 
friendly  to  the  whites,  but  there  arc  several  hundred  who 
are  discontented  and  refuse  any  favors  from  white  men. 
The  "  treaty  "  Nez  Perces  number  2807,  and  are  somewhat 
prosperous. 

Nez  Perces,  county  of  N.  Idaho.  Its  E.  part  is 
mounfainous  and  abounds  in  gold-mines  and  forests.  In 
the  centre  is  Cantas  Prairie,  a  tine  farming  region.  W.  of 
this  is  the  Nez  Perc6  reservation,  which  is  well  wooded, 
with  fertile  valleys.  Still  farther  W.  there  is  a  good  farm- 
ing region.  The  N.  abounds  in  noble  red-cedar  forests. 
Cap.  Lewiston.     Pop.  1607. 

N'ga'mi,  a  lake  in  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa,  be- 
tween 20°  and  21°  S.  hit.  and  between  22°  10'  and  2:i°  ^0'  E. 
Ion.,  at  an  elevation  of  2jtl0  feet.  It  is  mostly  surrounded 
with  sandbanks  and  salt  flats,  and  receives  some  few  slug- 
gish ri\  crs.  It  is  [^hallow,  and  seems  to  bo  only  a  reser- 
voir for  the  surplus  waters  of  the  periodical  inundations. 

Ngan-IIwi',  province  of  China  proper,  between  lat. 
29'=  and  :\\°  N.  an<I  Ion.  1I:J°  and  119°  E.,  eompri.'cs  an 
area  of  48,461  sqiuirc  miles,  with  49.20], t)92  inhabitants. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Yang-tzo-Kiang.  (Ireen  tea  and 
Bilk  are  extensively  cultivntcd.  copper  and  salt  arc  pro- 
duced, and  ink  and  varnish  manufactured.  Cap.  Ngan- 
King-Foo. 

Nfian-Kinp',  town  of  China,  tho  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ngan-llwi.  on  the  Vang-tze-Kiang.  manufactures 
cloth  and  porcelain  nnd  carries  on  a  very  extensive  trade. 
The  number  of  its  inhabitants  ia  unknown,  hut  it  is  bo- 
licv<'d  to  be  a  very  largo  and  wealthy  city. 

Niag'nra,  a  port  of  entry  of  Lincoln  co.,  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, on  Liike  Ontario,  iit  the  montli  of  the  Niagara  lUver. 
on  a  beautiful  pliiin,  is  well  Uid  out  and  is  a  fine  summer 
resort.     It   i^*  on  tlie  (Jrcat  We-tern  Railway,  and  i«  14 


miles  below  Niagara  Falls.  It  has  1  weekly  newspaper. 
Pop.  1600  ;  inclusive  of  Niagara  tp.  3693. 

Niagara,  county  of  W.  New  York,  bounded  N.  by  Lake 
Ontario,  W.  by  Niagara  River,  and  iS.  by  Tonawanda  Creek. 
Area,  558  square  miles.  It  is  for  the  most  part  nearly 
level,  and  is  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Cattle, 
grain,  wool,  hay,  potatoes,  fruit,  and  dairy  products  are 
the  agricultural  staples.  The  manufactures  are  extensive, 
and  inchide  cooperage,  lime,  cement,  lumber,  flour,  car- 
riages, metallic  wares,  saddlery,  clothing,  etc.  The  county 
has  good  railroad  facilities,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Erie 
Canal.     Cap.  Lockport.     Pop.  50,437. 

Niagara,  frontier  tp.  of  Niagara  co.,  N.  Y.,  bounded 
on  S.  and  W.  by  Niagara  River.  The  soil  is  specially 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  cereals,  maize,  and  fruit.  P. 
6832.  Within  its  limits  are  the  villages  of  Niagara  Falls 
and  Suspension  Bridge.  George  W.  Holley. 

Niagara,  a  river  of  North  America,  forming  the  bound- 
ary between  the  State  of  New  York,  U.  S..  and  the  jirov- 
ince  of  Ontario,  Canada,  and  connecting  Lake  Erie  with 
Lake  Ontario,  is  36  miles  long,  and  has  a  total  fall  of  333 
feet.  It  is  navigable  in  its  upper  course  from  its  issue 
from  Lake  Erie  to  tho  commencement  of  the  rapids  at 
Niagara  Falls,  a  distance  of  16  miles,  during  which  its 
fall  is  only  20  feet;  and  in  its  lower  course  from  Lewiston 
to  Lake  Ontario,  a  distance  of  about  8  miles,  during  which 
its  fall  is  only  2  feet.  Along  its  middle  course,  which  con- 
tains the  celebrated  Niagara  Falls  and  is  crossed  by  two 
suspension  bridges,  on  the  Canadian  side  is  the  Welland 
Canal,  through  which  the  navigation  interrupted  by  the 
rapids  and  falls  of  the  middle  course  of  the  river  is  car- 
ried on.  In  its  upper  course  it  forms  many  islands,  and 
its  average  depth  is  25  feet.  In  its  lower  course,  from 
Lewiston  to  its  mouth  in  Lake  Ontario,  its  depth  varies 
from  100  to  150  feet. 

Niagara  City,  a  former  v.  of  Niagara  tp.,  Niagara 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  now  called  Suspension  Bridge  (which  sec). 
Pop.  2276. 

Niagara  Falls  received  their  name  from  the  Iroquois 
Indians,  in  whose  language  the  word  Aif/yara  signifies  the 
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"thunder  of  water."  The  name  is  very  appropriate,  as 
that  feature  of  tho  whole  grand  phenomenon  which  strikes 
the  senses  first  and  most  powerfully  is  the  tremendous  roar 
of  the  falling  waters,  filling  the  air  for  a  distance  of  seve- 
ral miles.  With  respect  to  height  and  picturcsqueness  of 
surroundings.  Niagara  Falls  are  surpassed  by  several  t^wlss 
and  Norwegian  falls,  not  to  speak  of  certain  less-known 
falls  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains  or  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  Central  Africa.  It  is  the  immense  volume  of 
water  which  makoj*  Niagara  Falls  uui(iuc.  about  2.000.000 
tons  being  hurled  c\  cry  minute  over  tho  ledge  of  the  rock 
into  tho  chasm  below.  Hence  tho  ex]iIanntion  of  tho  ob- 
servation often  nindti,  that  the  first  view  of  Niagara  Falls 
is  rather  disappointing,  while  a  <:lo."^cr  ac(]uaintanro  with 
the  true  character  of  tlic  phenomenon,  the  awful  and 
frantic  forces  which  here  are  let  loose,  and  the  ealiii.  irre- 
sistible power  which  holds  every  minute  particle  of  this 
boiling  chaos  and  bends  it  into  a  regulnted  course,  leaves 
in  the  mind  an  everlasting  imprcss'ion  of  the  sublime. 

During  the  first  16  miles  nf  its  ecmrse  after  issuing  from 
Lake  Erie  the  Niagara  River  lias  a  fall  of  only  20  feet, 
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anil  bolow  (Jrund  lilond  It  raiiembloii  a  luka  ralher  than  a 

Dtrouiii ;  it  in  l'i"m  2  Ui  .1  iiiilu'"  wi'l",  iiri<l  |)ri-»<MiU(  il  culiii 
BlirfacM'  Kludik"!  with  iHliimlH.  IIiil  iil  llii-  |.oiiit,  uliimt  H'l 
mili'fl  bclww  Liiki!  Krin  iiml  n  lilllu  iiioro  lliuii  I  iiiilit  iibcvu 
tliu  uriMit  oiiUiruct,  it  ii<iii(riut«  int.i  ii  iiurniw  curruiit,  uiid 
l)(;l.)r"  it  limkuK  llie  ((riMit  l<-ii|i  it  iIuhiuimiIh  52  fl'Ol  ovur  ii 
emun  111'  rripidn.  Al  lliu  u.lx"  "f  tliu  <-iilunn:t  tliu  width 
III'  lli«  rivur  in  iiboiit  IV.>il  luot,  Ijiit  liiu  «mIhu  ll«iir  docv 
ii.it  ti)rm  onu  Mrai),'lit  line,  rimt,  it  if  binlten  !<>•  lioat 
Isluii.l,  wliiili.  about  imm  r<!ct  wido  mid  2000  fuft  bine, 
li^i.H  HI  liMit  iib.ivu  Ibci  wiilor  and  oxtmidM  out  to  tbo  very 
liiinli,  tliuH  dividiuK'  tliu  Tail  into  two.  Nuxt,  it  forum  bu- 
Iwuun  (ioat  iBliuid  and  Ibii  I'linadiuri  nbriri!  a  largo  curvo, 
bout  iinvard,  wlii.li,  ronuiiiblin),'  a  liurHOHboo,  ({ivoii  tliin 
imrt  »r  (111!  lall  tin!  luinic  of  tbo  lIorKcnlioc  Full.  Tbo 
lioiglit  oC  tlio  cataract  in  Kit  foct  .in  ibe  American  Hide  of 
<ioat  iKlan.l  an. I  IJ't  on  tbo  Cana.lian.  From  tbo  foot  of 
tlio  fall  1. 1  l,owi«liin,  n  dimanco  of  7  mill'",  after  wbicb  it 
enters  a  level  rexi.m,  llio  river  dmeendi'  Hll  feet,  rnnninx 
tbriMij;b  a  die|i  an. I  narrow  Kortfe,  whose  width  varied 
from  2(10  to  (mi  loci,  ami  whose  sides  rise  almost  |ier|ien. 
dioularly,  so  that  aeness  to  tbo  river  ean  bu  ba.l  only  by 
stairways.  About  onceinbth  of  a,  mile  below  the  falls 
a  suspension  bri.lge  is  Ihrown  across  the  river,  lUU  feet 
above  the  waler.  I  I'JI)  t'oet  from  elilT  to  eliff  an. I  12(iS  feet 
from  t.iwer  to  towor ;  it  was  finished  in  IHiiU,  an.l  presents 
a  magnilieent  viow  of  the  falls.  In  I.'<jj  another  suspen- 
sion bridse  was  c.mstruete.l  aeross  tbo  river  about  2  miles 
below  the  falls,  2l.i  feet  above  the  water  ami  S2I  foot  from 
towor  to  towor.  Ab.int  :S  miles  below  the  falls  tbo  gma 
"  Whirlpool  "  is  f.irmed  by  a  su.l.len  turn  in  tho  narrow 
channel,  forcing  tbo  water  with  ureal  violence  into  a  depres- 
sion on  the  Canadian  shore,  ami  tlionoo  ininie.liately  back 
a);ain  to  tbo  American  side,  'flie  p.iwor  of  this  whirlpool 
is  immense.  llu;;o  tree-trunks,  fr.iin  2  to  :i  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  50  feet  long,  are  drawn  down  lengthwise,  sub- 
iner«c.l  for  a  time,  anil  then  ejecte.l  with  great  force,  only 
t.)  resume  their  monotonous  "  roun.ls,"  in  which  they  arc 
detained  froiu  four  to  six  weeks  boforo  they  finally  escape 
to  the  channel  below.  It  has  happcncl  several  times — 
last  in  IS.iO — that  in  very  eold  winters  the  ice  below  has 
increased  to  immense  tliiekncss  by  the  froicii  spray  and 
formed  a  bridge  across  tho  river. 

The  first  notice  of  Niagara  Falls  wbicb  exists  is  duo  to 
the  French  missionary  Father  Iteiiucpin,  and  was  uia.lo  in 
IfiTS,  containing  a  view  and  a  description.     Tbo  aspect  of 
tho  falls,  such  as  they  are  represented  by  this  view,  shows 
one  striking  difference  from  the  present  aspect— namely,  a 
thir.l  fall  fnrme.l  on  the  Canadian  side  by  a  huge  rock  which 
.liviilcil  and  turned  the  current.     In  a  description  pub- 
lished in   17.il   in  tbo '.'enf/rraoii's  .V.i;/ii;i"<-  by  a  Swedish 
naturalist,  Kalm.  who  visited  tho  falls  in   1750,  this  rook 
is  said  to  have  fallen  down  a  few  years  previously.     Other 
and  very  considerable  changes  have  taken  place  quite  re- 
cently. "  In  1818  large  parts  of  tbo  edge  of  the  precipice 
br.ike  down  on  tho  .\inerican  side  of  the  falls  ;   in  1S2S  on 
the  Canadian  si.le,  an.l  again  in  1S55.     But  it  is  duo  to 
vcrv   minute  an.l  careful  scientific   researches,  especially 
those  of  Prof.  James  Hall,  who  in  l.-i42  undertook  a  trigo- 
nometrical survey  of  the  falls  for  the  .-^tate  geological  sur- 
vey, and  made  an   accurate  map,  that   a  vivid   and  exact 
idea  has  been  formed  .if  the  cn.irm.iiis  mechanical  powers 
which  are  at  work  here,  uninterruptedly,  in  every  second, 
an.l  which  have  been  so  for  centuries  past.     The  falling 
water  acts  as  a  huge  saw.  cutting  a  channel  in  the  rock 
at  tbo  rate  of  ab.nit  one  foot  a  year.     It  began  its  work 
at  l.ewiston,  on  the  c.lgc  of  tho  plateau  which  bears  Lake 
Flic  and  faces  with  a  b.ild  terrace  the  low  land  extend- 
in.;  aroun.l   Luke  Ontario.     Tho  imme.liato  cause  of  the 
fiiniiation   of  the  cat.vract  was  the   filling   up   of   the  old 
ohiinncl  of  Niagara  River.     There  is  a  lateral  valley  lead- 
ing from  tho  Wbirlpmil  through  the  Queenstown  precipice 
at  a  point  a  few  miles  \V.  of  Lewiston.    This  valley  formed 
the  old  gorge  of  Niagara  River,  but  it  became  blocked  up 
with  drift  of  the  (ilacial  period,  and  thus  the  river,  when 
again  in  actiun.  was  compelled  to  open  a  new  passage.     It 
siiocecded  in   bursting  through  at  Lewiston.  an.l  set  the 
saw  agoing.     The  result  of  its  labor,  so  far,  is  the  gorge 
through  which  it  flows  from  the  present  site  of  the  falls  to 
Lewiston,  an.l  through  which  the  .Maid  of  the  Mist,  a  small 
hut  ]iowcrl'iil  steamboat,  was  safely  brought  d.iwn  from  the 
foot  of  the  fall  to  Lake  Ontario  in  ISOl.     If  the  rate  of 
retrocession  is  computed  at  1   font  a  year,  it  will  have  re- 
quired over  :i  1,000  years  to  make  this  distance.     But  .Mr. 
Desor.  after  studying  the  falls,  came  to  the  conclnsion  that 
tho  rate  of  retrocession  was  more  nearly  ;!  feet  a  century 
than  ;i  feet  a  year:  and  if  the  rate  is  estimated  at  1  inch  a 
year,  or  Sl^  feet  a  century,  the  distance  made  will  have  re- 
quired :?sb,000  years.     The  manner  in  which  the  retroces- 
sion takes  place  may  be  described  as  follows  :  Tho  edge 
of  tho  precipice  is  formed,  on  the  present  site  of  tho  oat- 


anut,  of  a  layer  from  811  to  110  feel  thick  of  the  iH<-callc<i 

Niagara  limestone.  Below  this  arc  iihaly  layem  of  the 
same  formation,  nofter  and  more  eauily  hollowed  out  by 
the  ai.lion  of  tbo  spray.  Thus  ban  been  formed  the  »o 
called  "  Cave  of  the  Winds,"  wliieb  runs  behind  the  fulling 
waters  along  the  wall  of  the  preei|iice,  and  connects  the 
Canadian  shore  with  (ioat  Isliiml  by  a  rough,  slippiry. 
half  subterranean,  half  submarine  pathway.  But  one  iliiv 
the  roof  of  thin  cave  may  give  way,  ami  the  falln  recede 
many  feet  in  one  uiinule.  There  in,  however,  farther  buiK 
in  the  coumo  of  tho  river,  a  point  where  the  caUiriu't  will 
meet  a  solid  bed  of  sandstone,  and  become  stationary  or 
nearly  so.  (.SeO  TrarcU  in  Aorik  Amrri,;i,  by  Kir  Charles 
Lyell,  1815.)  Clkukmi  I'ktkiuikn. 
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NinRnrn  I'nllH,  p.-v.,  Niogara  tp.,  .Niagara  co.,  N.V'., 

miles  N.  of  Buffalo,  on  the  New  York  Central,  tho  Kric. 
and  the  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falln  K.  Us.  It  contains  2 
union  schools,  .'>  churches,  I  weekly  newspaper,  an  exten- 
sive car  nianufailory  and  repair-shop,  1  pupcr-mill,  2 
grist  loills.  ami  a  machine  shop.  The  great  falls  bound  the 
village  on  the  .'^.,  while  above  are  the  rapids  with  (ionl, 
Luna,  and  other  islands.  The  Niagara  FbIU  suspension 
carriage  bridge  in  50  rods  below  the  American  Fall,  and 
is  the  1. ingest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  being  1200  feet  be- 
tween the  towers  and  its  roa.l  bed  2:iO  feel  above  the  water. 
A  steamelevator  on  the  Canadian  si.le  enables  traveller" 
to  reach  the  top,  from  which  an  extensive  \  iew  is  obtained. 
Tho  existence  of  the  rapids  is  due  to  an  angle  which  the 
river  makes  to  the  left  as  one  looks  up-stream,  so  that  the 
channel  above  the  falls  is  now  rititnj  on  the  i/i/i  of  the  bed- 
rock which  underlies  it;  whereas  before  this  change  of  di- 
reclion  the  channel  was  concurrent  with  the  dip,  and  the 
water  above  the  precipice,  being  deeper  than  at  its  edge, 
wa.s  unbroken  at  its  surface,  as  that  in  a  mill-pond  above 
its  dam.  Hath  and  (ioat  islands  are  reached  by  means  ..f 
iron-frame  bridges  resting  on  piers,  the  latter  being  one 
of  the  most  attractive  spots  about  the  great  cataract.  It 
contains  nearly  70  acres,  and  is  150  rods  long  by  70  ro.ls 
wide.  The  ol.l  stone  tower  which  formerly  stood  in  the 
rapids  near  its  S.  W.  corner  has  been  removed.  Near  the 
centre  of  tho  lower  end  is  the  "  Biddle  Stairway,"  by  which 
access  is  gained  to  the  "Cave  of  the  Winds."  This  in  an 
irregular  arch  about  50  feet  wide,  70  feet  high,  and  30  feet 
deep,  forme.l  by  the  detrition  and  crumbling  away  of  the 
perpendicular  face  of  the  rock  at  the  foot  of  Luna  Islan.l. 
Visitors  provided  with  oilskin  dresses  and  attendant  gui.les 
make  the  tour  of  the  cave,  which  forms  an  exciting  and 
novel  amusement.     P.  ;i006.  Gkorgk  W.  IIoi.i.kv. 

Nian'tic,  post-v.  of  East  Lyme  tp..  New  London  co.. 
Conn.,  on  N'iantic  Bay  and  on  the  Shore  Line  division  of 
the  New  York  New  Haven  ond  Hartford  K.  K. 

Niantic,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Macon  co.,  III.,  has  1  weekly 
newspaper.      Pop.  1*77. 

Xiare,  Zaniouse,  or  Bush  Cow,  the  /?"«  hrarht/- 
cerim,  a  species,  or  probably  a  marked  variety,  of  wild-ox, 
having  a  wide  range  in  Africa.  It  has  no  dewlap,  has 
sharp,  crooke.l.  and  .short  horns,  large  and  finely  fringed 
cars,  and  a  fierce  disposition.     It  is  of  a  rather  small  siic. 

Nias',  an  island  of  the  Malay  .VTchipelngo,  is  n  short 
distance  to  the  W.  of  Sumatra,  near  the  equator.  It  is  70 
miles  long,  with  nn  average  breadth  of  Ifi  miles:  high, 
mountainous,  surroun.le.l  with  coral-reefs,  but  fertile  and 
producing  rice,  sugar,  and  large  quantities  of  pepper.  The 
inhabitants,  numbering  about  IIO.OOO.  are  of  the  Malay 
race,  well-built,  peaceable,  and  in.lustrious.  A  consi.leralilc 
slave-trade  is  carried  on  here,  partly  by  the  connivance  ..f 
the  Hutch  government,  partly  covered  by  legal  enactments, 
which  produce  the  slate  of  slavery  without  employing  the 
name.  The  insolvent  debtor  is  doomed  to  n  certain  nuiii 
ber  of  davs  of  forced  labor,  and  the  European  immigrants 
to  Sumatra  buy  such  forced  labor  from  the  DuUh  govern- 
ment of  Nias  by  paying  the  debt  on  it. 

Ni'bolungon-Mcd,  or  Lay  of  the  Mbclungers, 
an  anonvmous  epic  of  the  Old  High  Ccriuan.  an.l  the  long- 
est, most  complete,  and  most  artistic  of  the  ballads  or  nopu 
hir  songs  (tier.  Vvll-llr<lrr)  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  il- 
present  form  the  poem  dates  from  that  age  which  was  so 
'  fruitful  of  bulla. Is  and  minstrels,  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  or  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  But 
this  is  believed  to  be  only  a  reproduction  or  recomposilion 
from  earlier  songs.  Long  forgotten,  brought  to  light  again 
and  printe.l  for  the  first  time  in  17.i7.  it  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm  in  (icrmany,  where  it  is  still  much  a.l- 
mired  and  studied  us  a  classic.  The  metrical  form  of  the 
poem  is  easilv  reproduced  in  English  verse.  It  consists 
of  strophes  or  stanias,  each  of  four  iambic  and  trochaic 
lines  in  rhvmed  couplet.s.  with  a  strongly-marked  feminine 
ca!Siira  in  the  middle.  It  contains  nearly  6000  lines,  and 
j  so  is  not  far  from  two-fifths  of  the  length  of  Uomer's  Jhad. 
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It  is  divided  into  thirty-cine  booka  or  sections  called  Ad- 
ventures, which  might"  be  sung  in  separate  lays  like  the 
rhapsodies  of  the  Homeric  pceras.  It  further  divides  itself 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  in  the  first  of  which  the  scene 
is  laid  on  the  Rhine,  chiefly  at  Worms,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Burgundy,  but  partly  also  in  the  Netherlands  or  Low 
Countrres.  towards  the  mouth  of  that  river ;  in  the  other, 
on  the  Danube,  at  Vienna  and  Buda.  chief  cities  of  Attila, 
king  of  the  Huns.  The  chief  subject  of  the  fir.^t  part  is  the 
love',  courtship,  and  marriage  of  Siegfried,  prince  of  the 
Netherlands,  to  Kriemhild,  a  Burgundian  princess,  and 
of  Glinther,  king  of  Burgundy  and  brother  of  Kriemhild, 
to  Brunhild,  a  heroine  of  the  fabulous  North;  together 
with  the  journeys,  marches,  and  adventures,  the  festivities, 
tournaments,  wars,  and  battles,  which  preceded  or  attended 
them,  and  the  envy,  jealousy,  and  contention  which  ensued 
fir?t  between  the  two  brides,  and  consequently  between  the 
bridegrooms  and  among  their  friends  and  followers,  and 
the  tragical  issue  in  the  murder  of  Siegfried  by  Hagen, 
Krierahild's  uncle,  at  the  instance  of  Brunhild  and  with 
the  consent  of  Giinthcr.  The  subject  of  the  second  part  is 
the  wrath  and  vengeance  of  Kriemhild:  her  marriage  to 
Attila,  simply  that  she  may  have  the  means  of  avenging 
herself  on  the  murderers  of  her  former  husband;  the  chi- 
valrous and  romantic  march  of  Giinther  with  his  younger 
brothers  (Gemot  and  Geiselher),  his  uncles  (Hagen  and 
Pankwart).  and  a  retinue  of  00  heroes,  1000  select  war- 
riors, and  0000  ordinary  ones,  from  Worms  to  Vienna,  at 
the  invitation  of  Kriemhild  and  Attila,  and  the  slaughter 
of  them  all  to  a  man.  with  a  still  larger  number  of  Huns 
and  their  allies,  at  a  festival  which  ends  in  a  melee  and  a 
buttle  or  massacre;  and,  finally,  the  slaying  of  Kriem- 
hild herself,  leaving  only  Attila  and  his  friend  Dietrich 
(the  Thcodoric  of  history)  to  lament  the  dreadful  catas- 
trophe. Well  might  the  poem  close  with  these  lines,  which 
contain  the  moral  of  the  talc  : 

*'  The  feast  of  royal  Etzel  was  thus  shut  up  in  woe: 
Pain  in  the  steps  of  pleasure  treads  ever  here  below." 
The  leading  characters,  including  Riidiger  of  Bechclaren, 
who  was  manifestly  a  personal  favorite  of  the  author,  and 
who  is  therefore  drawn  co»  amore  as  the  noblest  man, 
though  not  the  greatest  warrior  and  hero,  of  the  poem,  are  all 
historical,  and  mostof  thera  appear  again  and  again  in  the 
Eddas,  in  the  Troubadours  and  Trouveres,  in  the  mediaeval 
mvths  and  ballads  of  Northern  and  Southern  as  well  as 
Middle  Europe.  Yet  the  poem  abounds  in  anachronisms 
and  historical  and  geographical  inaccuracies.  And  well  it 
may.  for  it  was  not  composed  until  700  or  800  years  after 
the  actors  had  passed  off  the  stage,  and  the  scene  shifts 
flora  the  Rhine  in  the  S.  W.  anrl  the  Danube  in  the  S.  E. 
to  that  cloudland  of  the  North  from  which  the  Nibehmgers 
probably  derived  their  name  (Ger.  nehcl,  "cloud"),  and 
which  was  as  little  known  to  the  author  of  the  Nihcluvfjen 
as  the  Western  Mediterranean  was  to  the  author  of  the 

No  scholar  can  read  a  single  Adventure  of  the  Nihelnn- 
ffcn  without  being  often  reminded  of  the  Iliad  and  Od^aseJf. 
If  the  subject  of  the  Iliad  is  '"the  wrath  of  Achilles,"  the 
vengeance  of  Kriemhild  is  more  manifestly  the  theme  of 
the  second  part  of  the  NiOrluiif/cn.  The  ancient  and  the 
modern  epic  are  alike  objective.  The  author  keeps  him- 
ifJ/  entirely  out  of  sight;  and  the  same  German  critics 
who  have  annihilated  Homer  and  disintegrated  his  poems 
have  attempted  the  same  work  of  destruction,  but  with  even 
Ie,-s  success,  on  the  Niheluitfieti-Licd.  The  episodes  which 
narrate  the  story  of  the  original  Nibelungers,  their  con- 
quest, and  the  ca])ture  of  their  fabulous  treasure  by  Sieg- 
frieil,  and  the  ruin  in  which  that  treasure  involves  all  its 
possessors,  vie  in  romantic  interest  with  the  adventures  of 
Ulysses  and  the  far-famed  "  Tales  of  Alcinous "  in  the 
O'hiHHey.  The  giant  and  the  dwarf  who  had  charge  of  tho 
treasure  arc  a  fair  counterpart  to  tho  Cyclops  and  the 
Ijjestrygonians,  and  tho  magic  cap  and  cloak  and  mighty 
sword  whi(-h  Siegfried  wrests  from  them  remind  tho  reader 
of  the  cup  of  f'iree,  the  song  of  tho  Sircn;^.  and  the  Img  of 
tlie  winds  which  /Eolus  puis  into  tho  bands  id'  IMysscH. 
The  tragical  and  sanguinary  scene  at  tho  conclusion  also 
suggcstH  the  slaughter  of  tho  suitors  and  tho  b:ittle  of  tho 
gods  near  the  close  of  the  IHnfl  and  tho  Odj/HHfi/;  only  it  is 
far  jittirr  tragical  and  bloody  ;  it  is  monstrous,  prodigious, 
shocking  to  the  taste  as  well  as  tho  sensibilities  of  the  mod- 
ern reader.  The  society  and  manners  of  tho  Htnuoric  age, 
the  feudal  chieftains  and  their  retainers,  the  kind  of  armor 
and  mode  of  warfare,  the  duels  of  individual  heroert  in  tho 
mid?'t  of  great  battles,  the  festivals  and  games. — these  arc 
all  more  or  less  repeated  under  exn.ggcrated  frtrms  in  tho 
Middle  Ages,  and  reproduced  in  the  Nihrlnutjru- l.itd.  Some 
of  tho  characters  tnwer  far  above  any  in  tho  Hind,  and 
OihfKfirif  in  true  nobility,  in  knightly  courtesy,  and  gener- 
osity. Both  [)oemB  arc  highly  dramatie.  But  tho  (icrman 
irants  tho  simple  case  and  grace  of  tho  Grecian,  as  well  as 


its  inimitable  elegance  and  flexibility  and  affluence  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  abundance  and  aptness  of  its  similes  and 
other  illustrations.  The  later  epic  is  also  inferior  to  tho 
earlier  in  that  nice  discrimination  and  delineation  of  cha- 
racter by  action  and  dialogue  and  descriptive  epithets  in 
which  the  Homeric  poems  stand  without  a  jiecr  and  almost 
without  a  rival  in  the  history  of  epic  poetry.  (See  Grimm's 
Devfscke  Heldcnanije  ;  Carlyle's  EnmiyH ;  Fauricl's  ///«(.  f>f 
Provcnt;al  Poetry ;  Ludlow's  Pop.  Epn.  of  Mid.  Atfctf;  trans- 
lations into  English  verse  by  Birch  and  Lettsom,  and 
German  eds.  or  versions  by  C.  H.  Miiller,  Lachmann, 
Braunfcls,  Sirarock,  Pfitzer,  Marbach,  and  Beta.) 

W.   S.  TVLEU. 

Nicara'gua,  republic  of  Central  America,  between  lat. 
10°  45'  and  U"^  55'  N,.  and  between  Ion.  8.*?°  15'  and  87° 
3S'  W.,  bounded  N.  by  Honduras.  E.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
S.  by  Costa  Rica,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific.  Area,  5^.000 
square  miles.  Pop.  about  250,000,  of  which  more  than 
one-half  are  Indians,  and  the  rest  mestizoes,  with  com- 
paratively few  pure  whites  or  pure  negroes.  A  branch  of 
the  Cordilleras  traverses  the  central  part  of  the  country, 
sending  numerous  spurs  towards  the  Caribbean  Sea.  An- 
other range — or  rather  scries  of  isolated  mountains,  most 
of  which  are  volcanoes,  some  still  active  (Cosequina,  38;i5 
feet  high;  violent  eruption  in  1835) — runs  parallel  with 
the  Pacific  at  a  distance  of  from  10  to  20  miles.  Between 
these  two  mountain-ranges  extend  the  basins  of  the  lakes 
of  Nicaragua  and  Managua,  surrounded  by  high  plains, 
which  afford  excellent  pasturage ;  here  large  herds  of  cat- 
tle are  reared.  The  soil  of  the  low  Pacific  coast  is  very 
fertile.  All  tropical  plants  grow  abundantly — cacao,  one 
of  the  principal  products  of  the  country,  sugar,  yielding 
two  and  oven  three  crops  annually,  cotton,  indigo,  coffee, 
tobacco,  rice,  maize,  vanilla,  ginger,  sarsaparilla,  bread- 
fruits, bananas,  citrons,  etc.  The  Caribbean  coast  is  also 
very  low,  and  along  the  rivers  is  swampy  and  unhealthy. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Coco  or  Segovia,  which  forms 
the  northern  boundary,  and  the  San  Juan,  which  forms 
the  southern ;  the  mouth  of  tho  latter  affords  the  only 
good  harbor  of  the  country  on  the  Caribbean.  The  region 
between  the  eastern  coast  and  the  Cordilleras  is  covered 
with  vast  forests,  yielding  excellent  timber,  fine  cabinet 
woods,  mahogany,  and  rosewood,  dyewoods — logwood,  fus- 
tic, sandal,  and  Nicaragua-woods — and  many  medicinal 
trees.  In  the  mountains  of  the  northern  part  of  the  coun- 
try gold,  silver,  and  other  metals  are  found,  and  eoal,  mar- 
ble, alabaster,  sulphur,  alum,  and  other  minerals  are  abun- 
dant. But  the  rich  resources  of  the  country  are  unde- 
veloped. For  the  last  thirty  years  it  has  been  distracted 
by  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions.  Its  population, 
industry,  and  commerce  are  decreasing,  and  its  principal 
interest  to  the  civilized  world  is  in  the  difTerent  schemes 
of  forming  a  passage  through  it  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.     (See  Ship-Canal.)     Cop.  Managua. 

Nicaragua,  or  Rivas,  town  of  the  republic  of  Nica- 
ragua, Central  America,  near  the  western  shore  of  the 
lake  of  the  same  name,  consists  of  seven  Indian  villages, 
without  any  noticeable  public  buihlings  and  presenting  a 
general  appearance  of  decay  and  destruction,  proilufcd 
partly  by  earthquakes  and  partly  by  the  civil  wars.  But 
the  plain  in  which  it  stands  is  extremely  fertile,  and  its 
one-story  houses  are  surrounded  with  the  most  luxuriant 
gardens  of  oranges,  citrons,  bananas,  and  palm  trees.  Pop. 
about  10,000,  of  whom  about  7000  are  pure  Indians. 

Nicaragua,  Lake,  a  lake  of  Central  America,  in  the 
republic  of  Nicaragua,  is  90  miles  long  and  40  miles  broad, 
separated  from  the  Pacific  only  by  a  line  of  active  volca- 
noes, and  connected  with  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  the  river 
S:in  Juan  do  Nicaragua.  It  forms  the  basis  of  a  great  pro- 
ject of  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  by  a  canal, 
but  the  [dan.  though  its  pn-cticability  is  admitted  by  all 
and  its  usefulness  evident,  has  as  yet  led  to  no  practical 
results.  On  an  isl.and,  Pcnsacola,  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  lake,  have  been  found  some  very  interesting 
Indian  antiquities,  s:?ulptures  of  black  basalt,  and  exhib- 
iting another  style  and  a  different  kind  of  workmanship 
from  those  found  in  Yucatan.     (See  Sriii'-CANAis.) 

Nicas'sio,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Marin  co.,  Cal.    Pop.  502. 

IVicas'tro,  town  of  Calabria,  province  of  Catanzaro, 
situateil  on  the  fi:ink  of  the  Apennines  at  the  head  of  the 
lovely  bay  of  Sanf  Eufcmia.  It  rises  cone-like  towards 
tho  top  of  a  hill  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  but 
tho  lower  portions  of  the  town  often  suffer  severely  from 
torrents.  Nicastro  is  the  <rentre  of  trado  for  all  the  little 
communes  around  the  Gulf  of  Sant*  Eufcmia.  It  ]ios- 
sesses  many  churches,  an  episcopal  palace,  and  extensive 
buildings  formerly  used  as  convents.  Nicastro  occupies 
tlu;  site  of  the  ancient  Xumisfro,  anil  it  was  in  the  eastle 
of  this  town  that  Frederick  II.  made  his  rebel  son  Henry 
a  prisoner.     Near  this  plaeo  Cicero  had  his  villa  IppouiOf 
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to  whicli  he  retired  when  porneoutod  by  Clodlui).     Pop. 

I.'I.IHI. 

Nircoli'ni  MiiAMiiATTisrA),  h.  In  I7K2  at  thn  Iliignl  dl 
S.  (iiiilimiii:  il.  ill  Klorcnr'ii  In  IMCI  ;  Hlinllcd  ut  llic  llni- 
vcrHilv  III'  I'isii,  iinil  priitltud  liiii.li  Irnin  liiH  iicciiliillitiuico 
with  Hi'liohirn,  I'upuiMully  ivllh  I'l;"  l'ii"i^'ilo,  who  wan 
Htron;;ly  atliiolicd  tii  hliii.  Munv  Iwivi'  miiipcmod  Nicco- 
lini  lo  bo  inlondfd  l)y  the  "  lidrcnzo  "  iif  thn  t'liimr  l.rt- 
lirr  ,li  ./.If.,;,..  Oriiu.     KiiKciih),  whin  ulri'iiilv  nTV  oiiiinfnt. 

ilrilinitcil  til  tlio   voulhful    Ni lini    hi-  tninBhilinn  i,f  th« 

//iiiV  ../■  Hrrriii,-,'  hv  <'iilli"nii>hii«.  Ill  IHOI,  iin  the  oi'.-ii- 
xhiii  of  Iho  plftniio  I''  l/i'Khiirn,  Nicciilini  wroln  ii  hiMiiitiful 
poem  entitled  l.ii  I'in,};  then  fnlhiwcl  hii>  tniRivlii'^  /'"- 
/iW'ii.i.  Mrilrii,  R'li/i'i.  Im>  I-  Trmiilti.  Mniililii,  iind  the  InmH- 
hitiiins  iif  tliu  .SV.'.ii  /mm  Tlirhm  u\v\  »1  the  .l./.ii.i' /,m..ii 
of  ,'KaehyluH.  I'ndiT  tho  Kiivernini-nt  iil"  Klincj  Iliiniipiirle 
Niccolini  wiis  iiiadu  profenmir  of  hi»l.iiy  (ind  mythology,  i 
Ilin  IreturcH  iniulo  iin  epoidi  in  thi>  'I'TiBi'iin  litoniry  hixtory  | 
of  thiM  eeolury.  Nii-.-iilini'ii  tnianly  of  .V,i/,ii.-.-.,,  iin  illlc- ,i 
Riiry  of  tho  full  iif  Iho  Niipoleonio  oinpiro.  won  ]irintpd  ut 
I.onilon  at  tlio  csprnso  of  llio  Murohoso  (iiiio  Cupponi,  iin 
intimiito  friend  of  Iho  poet.  In  Isii?  hiH  new  tninedy.  Au- 
tnnitt  FoHriirhii,  wiiM  represented  with  jjreat  mhooobs  in  Klor- 
enee.  In  IS:i(l  lie  timk  ll  bolder  step  ;  bin  (liovnmn  tin  Pro- 
rulti  wa.s  a  revnlnlionary  oiiti'ry.  IMh  liighost  fame  was 
actpiired  liy  hi.n  bold  and  elmpientdramatie  poom,  Antfif'lo 
(la  llri-Hiiii,  printed  at  Mameillen  in  l;U:i,  in  which  ho 
oiimbated  tlieliiielph  ideas  tlien  prevalent  in  Italy.  The 
apjioarance  of  this  jiooin  was  an  event  of  real  politieal  im- 
portaneo  for  Italy.  In  l.'<4"  ho  published  his  tra'.;edy  Fi- 
llppn  Sirnzzi;  then  his  lleittiiie  Ont-i,  an  imitation  i.f  Slid-  ! 
ley  :  and  a  national  tragedy,  Mario  ed  I  Vimla-i,  In  18.'j3 
the  theatre  of  the  Coeoinero  of  Klorenco  ohanncd  its  name 
to  that  of  Nieeolini  in  the  presonee  of  the  poet.  After  his 
death  a  luonumont  (not  yot  crcctod)  was  doerecd  to  him  in 
tbo  eliiireh  of  Santa  Croeo.  A  conipleto  edition  of  his 
works  has  been  undertaken  in  Milan  by  Prof.  Corrado 
tlargiiilli. 

Ni'ce,  or  Nicsra  [Or.  NiVam,  "city  of  victory;"  now 
fnnik  =  fi^  N^,eala^'],  an  ancient  city  of  liithynia,  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  I,akc  .\scanius  (10  milos  liinj  ami  4  miles  wide), 
4t  miles  S.  E.  of  llyzantium.  Accordin'j  to  .*^trabo  i  fit'otf,^ 
xii.  1.  7),  it  was  founded  by  Antigonus  (d.  ^01  B.  r.),  and 
rebuilt  by  I.ysimachus  (d.  asi  B.C.),  who  changed  its  name 
from  .Antigonia  to  Nicaia,  the  name  of  his  first  wife.  It 
was  rectangular.  Ili  stadia  in  circuit,  and  surrounded  by 
massive  walls  with  four  gates.  I'^roni  12IH  to  lUlil  a.  n. 
(while  ('onstantinojile  was  held  by  the  criisaderH),  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  (Jreok  empire.  Its  chief  historic  renown  is 
line  to  the  two  ecumenical  councils  that  were  held  there — 
the  first,  of  SIS  bishops,  mostly  from  the  Orient,  who  in 
.*i2o  condemned  .'Vrianism  :  and  the  other  (the  seventh  of 
twenty  in  all),  of  .'i.'iO  bishops,  who  in  7S7  sanctioned  the 
use  of  images.  Isnik.  which  contains  about  100  families, 
occupies  only  a  small  portion  of  the  old  site.  The  ruins 
of  walls,  towers,  gates,  ami  buildings  are  still  imposing. 
Tbo  first  council  is  suiiposcd  to  have  met  in  the  miw  ruined 
mosquo  of  Orchan.  \  rude  picture  of  the  council  may  bo 
seen  in  the  one  solitary  Christian  church  (of  the  twelfth 
century)  which  still  remains.  (See  Leake's  .-l^r'a  Minor 
(lS2t) ;  Sir  Charles  Fcllows's  Ania  Minorand  Lt/cia  (1832), 
and  Stanley's  Eatlmi  Cliurch,  Loot.  v.  (ISfil).) 

K.  D.  IIiTcncocK. 

Nice,  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Alpes-Maritimes,  is  beautifully  situated  at  th-s  foot  of  the 
Alps,  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  Paglione.  It  con- 
sists of  the  old  town,  the  new  town,  and  the  port,  and  the 
three  divisions  have  very  diiTerent  appearances,  but  they 
arc  all  connected  with  each  other  and  surrounded  by  most 
beautiful  ]iromenades.  drives,  and  publi,:  gardens,  which, 
together  with  the  exceedingly  mild  and  salubrious  climate, 
yearly  attract  thousands  of  foreigners  who  spend  the  win- 
ter here.  It  has  several  military  magazines,  tanneries, 
spinning  and  weaving  factories,  and  manufactures  of  wa.\, 
essences,  and  preserved  fruit.  Its  traile  in  wine,  oil.  hemp, 
silk,  and  fruits  is  very  considerable.  It  belonged  to  the 
family  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  until  \'ASS,  but  was  in  ISCO 
ceded  to  France.     Pop.  52,377. 

Nice,  Coiinoils  of.  See  ConNcii.,  (Ecumenical,  and 
Nicn. 

Ni'crnp  Creed.    Sco  Creed. 

Nicli'ol  (.loiiN).  LL.D..  son  of  Prof.  .lobn  P.  Nichol.  b.  at 
Montrose,  Scotland,  Sept.  R,  lS;i:j;  educated  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Glasgow  (l.'>4S-;).^>)  and  Oxford  (lRJ5-.*>9) ;  became 
professor  of  English  literature  in  the  rniversity  of  (Glas- 
gow ISOI :  has  been  tutor  to  a  large  number  of  eandiilatcs 
for  honors  at  Oxford;  has  been  a  popular  lecturer  on  lit- 
erature, especially  to  classes  of  ladies,  in  various  cities  of 
England  and  .Seotland:  was  noted  for  his  advocacy  of  the 
Union  cause  during  the  American  civil  war,  and  for  his 


ao-enliad  "  Brond  ('huroh  "  theology  ;  han  been  a  frequent 

contributor  to  Iho  WV»(mi'n«('r,  \orlh  Hrilihh,  and  olher 
reviews;  wrote  for  the  eighth  and  in  writing  lor  the  ninth 
cd.  of  the  /v'lii  I/. /.>/</r</i.l  llrilnnniin  :  iMlblinhed  a  voliiulu 
of  cmiiiyn  nntiilod  h'rnifmtnlii  iif  CriUcimm  (18(10)  and  u 
ehiHiiical  druiiiii.  l/annihul  (IS72). 

IVicliol  (.loMii  I'liivni.K),  LI.. P.,  ll.  at  Brechin,  Scolhin.J, 
.Ian.  l:l,  IKIlt,  the  Hon  of  a  bookMcller;  tuiight  school  in 
early  life;  utiidie.l  for  the  ininiBtry  of  the  Kcoltish  Church, 
and  waB  licoiMcd  to  prciudi.  but  soon  devoted  himself  to 
Hcionco;  becaluo  a  Hucoesuful  popular  liM-turer  upon  antron- 
oiny,  in  wliich  capiudty  he  viKilcd  Iho  U.  H.,  and  profcHsor 
of   pructicnl    niitronomy    in    the    rnivernity   of   (iln^gow. 

Among  luH  works  were  I'l'i-ir*  of  thr  Arrhitrrttirr  itf  the 
//..urn.  (IM.IH),  Tin:  Sirllar  IJnirmr  (ISlHl.  The  /'laiielary 
Si/ntem,  ilM  Orilrr  and  /'htf^irnt  Strurtiire  (IK.', I),  and  t'l/rh, 
iiirdia  of  the  I'hi/iical  Scienca  (1867).  U.  at  Kothesav 
Sept.  10,  I8.'.9. 

Nich'olAN,  county  of  N.  E.  Kentucky.  Area,  290  Ki|uaro 
miles.  It  is  uneven  and  generally  very  fertile.  Tobacco, 
live-stock,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  producln.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  Licking  River  and  the  MayHvillc 
and  Le.<ington  H.  K.     Cap.  Carlisle.     Pop.  9I2U. 

NicholaM,  county  of  West  Virginia,  in  the  S.  central 
portion.  Area,  fiOO  square  niilcK.  It  is  hilly  and  moun- 
tainous, but  generally  fertile.  Corn  and  wool  arc  leading 
products.  Coal  and  iron  abound.  The  county  is  traver^C'l 
by  (iauley  Hiver.  Cap.  Summcrvillo,  or  Nicholas  Court- 
house.     Pop.  41;*>8, 

NiclioliiH  I.,  Pope  (858-868),  a  Roman  by  birth,  an 
imperious  and  encrgelie  chariuder :  asserted  the  papal  au- 
thority with  great  success  against  the  melropolitjin  in  his 
controversy  with  llincmar  of  Uheiiiis,  and  even  against  the 
royal  and  imperial  power,  compelling  Lothaire,  king  of 
Lorraine,  who  was  supported  by  his  brother,  the  emperor 
Louis,  to  abandon  his  mistress,  Walrada.  and  reinstate  his 
legitimate  wife.  Theutberga,  in  her  rights  as  (jueen.  Less 
successful  was  his  contest  with  the  patriarch  of  Conslanti 
nopic,  Phiitius,  who  hud  usurped  the  see  after  the  dcpo-i 
tion  of  Ignatius  by  the  emperor.  Nicholas  c.xcominuni 
cntod  Photiiis  and  demanded  the  reinstatement  of  Ignatiu*. 
but  the  emperor.  Michael  III.,  supportcl  Phutius.  who  in 
his  turn  excommunicated  Nicholas,  arguing  that  the  high 
est  ecclesiastical  authority  had  been  transferred  from  the 
see  of  Rome  to  that  of  Constantinople  by  the  transference 
of  the  imperial  residence. — Niriioi.AS  V.,  Poi-k  ( l4t7-.',.',>, 
h.  at  Pisa  in  Kills,  a  peaceable  and  kind-hearted  man.  with 
great  interest  in  learning;  reorganized  and  enlarged  the 
Vatican  library  and  the  University  of  Rome,  and  gathered 
in  Rome  a  great  number  of  the  most  celebrated  scholars 
of  the  age,  among  whom  were  many  lireeks  who  fled  lo 
Western  Europe  on  the  downfall  of  the  Eastern  empire. — 
In  1328,  Lonis  of  liavaria  raised  Peter  de  Corbario  as  anti- 
ope  to  .lohn  XXII..  under  the  name  of  Nicholas  V..  but 
ic  d.  shortly  after  in  the  papal  dungeon,  and  is  not  countcl 
in  the  p;ip;il  succession. 

Nicholas  I.  (Nikolai  Pai'LOVitch),  emperor  of  Russia 
( lS2o-.'i.i),  b.  at  St.  Petersburg  .July  7,  I79B.  the  third  so.i 
of  the  emperor  Paul.  On  the  death  of  .Mcxandcr  I.,  ihe 
elder  brother,  ConsUintine,  resigned  the  crown,  and  thus 
Nicholas  succeeded  lo  the  throne.  A  formidable  military 
conspiracy,  which  cnilangered  not  only  his  succession,  but 
tho  very  existence  of  the  ein|)ire.  he  put  down  with  a-I- 
mirable  courage  and  presence  of  mind,  but  also  with  a  re- 
lentless severity  which  almost  resembled  cruelty  :  and  a 
similar  hardness  he  showed  after  the  suppression  of  tho 
Polish  rebellion  in  18.10.  lie  was  cold  and  despotic,  but 
within  the  narrow  compass  of  his  ideas  he  was  just.  He 
had  no  pity,  but  be  was  free  from  caprices — a  man  of 
simple  habits,  induslrious  and  trustworthy.  During  Iho 
reign  of  Alexander  he  had  no  share  in  the  government. 
He  travelled,  visited  England,  married  in  IS17  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia,  and  live  I 
I  at  St.  Petersburg  in  domestic  retirement,  occupied  by  mili- 
tary studies.  In  the  wars,  however,  which  Russia  carried  on 
during  his  own  government  in  Central  Asia,  the  Caucasus, 
Turkey,  Hungary.  Pol.ind,  and  with  the  Western  powers, 
I  he  took  no  part  person.ally,  and  military  authorities  found 
his  ideas  and  views  of  military  matters  deficient.  As  an 
administrator  he  had  a  decided  talent.  That  huge  bureau- 
cratic engine,  with  its  foundation  of  a  strong  standing 
'  army  and  its  appendage  of  a  secret  police,  by  which  Russia 
i  has  been  governed  during  the  last  fifty  years,  was  entirely 
his  fabric  :  and  being  a  man  of  immense  working  power, 
he  managed  the  engine  well ;  the  country  prospered  an  1 
progressed.  Systematiication  was  his  great  idea.  Prot- 
estants, .lews.  etc.  were  harassed,  even  persecuted,  for 
there  ought  to  be  only  one  Church  in  Russia:  and  after 
the  suppression  of  the  Polish  rebellion  he  actually  nn  ler- 
I  took  to  annihilate  the  Polish  nationality  and  Rusfianiie 
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the  country.     As  a  diplomat  he  had  also  some  talent.    For 

several  years  after  18411,  Russia  occupied  the  first  place  in 
the  political  system  of  Europe,  and  her  plans  with  respect 
to  Turkey  were  rapidly  maturing  when  they  received  a 
sudden  check  from  Napoleon  HI.  by  the  alliance  between 
Enf^land.  France.  Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  and  the  ensuing 
Criinean  ^ar.  The  misfortunes  of  the  Russian  arms  dur- 
ing this  war  wore  a  great  humiliation  to  this  haughty  man, 
and  are  said  to  have  shortened  his  life;  d.  Mar.  2,  1855. 

Nicholas  (Gkorge).  son  of  Judge  R.  C.  Nicholas,  was 
b.  at  Hanover,  Va. ;  graduated  in  1772  at  William  and 
Mary  College  ;  served  with  distinction  in  the  Revolution- 
arv  war,  and  exercised  afterwards  a  remarkably  wide  in- 
fluence in  the  public  affairs  of  Virginia:  removed  in  1790 
to  Kentucky  ;  was  the  principal  author  of  its  constitution 
(1792)  and  its  first  attorney-general.     D.  1799. 

Nicholas  (Robkrt  Carter),  b.  in  Virginia  in  1715; 
was  educated  at  William  and  Mary  College  ;  became  a  prom- 
inent lawyer  of  .Tames  City:  was  appointed  in  1779  a  chan- 
cery judge,  and  was  the  father  of  several  prominent  states- 
men.    D.  in  Hanover  co.,  Va.,  in  1780. 

Nicholas  (Thomas),  Ph.  D..  F.  G.  S..  b.  in  Pembroke- 
shire, Walc.-^.  in  1820:  studied  in  Lancashire  College  and 
in  Germany:  became  professor  of  biblical  literature  at 
Caermarthen  College  1856;  projected  and  founded  the 
University  College  of  Wales,  an  unsectarian  institution 
which  aims  to  assimilate  the  education  of  Wales  to  that 
of  England;  \^uhlished  Middle  and  Hir/h  Schools  and  Uni- 
rcrsiti/  Education  for  WalcH  (1863),  The  Pedigree  of  the 
English  People  (1868;  4th  ed.  1874),  Aniinh  and  An'u'qiii- 
tie:i  of  (he  Comities  and  Families  of  Wales  (1872),  and  a 
Hixtnrjj  if  the  Countif  of  Glamorgan  (1874).  Dr.  Nicholas 
made  many  translations  from  the  German  for  periodicals, 
and  was  known  as  an  ethnologist  by  his  advocacy  of  the 
doctrine  that  the  English  people  are  traceable  chiefly  to  a 
Celtic  ancestry.     D.  at  London.  Eng.,  May  14,  1879. 

Nicholas  (Wilson  Cary),  a  son  of  Judge  R.  C.  Nich- 
olas :  was  educated  at  William  and  Mary  College  ;  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Revolution,  in  which  he  com- 
manded Washington's  bodv-guard:  was  in  Congress  1807- 
09;  U.  S.  Senator  1799-1804;  U.  S.  collector  at  Norfolk 
1804-07;  governor  of  Virginia  1814-17.  D.  at  Milton, 
Va..  Oct  10.  1820. 

Nicholas  Court-house,  the  P.  0.  name  of  Stjbimer- 
vir.Li:.  a  v.  of  Summerville  tp.,  cap.  of  Nicholas  co..  West 
Va..  48  miles  E.  of  Charleston. 

Nicholasville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Jessamine  co..  Ky..  12 
miles  from  Lexington,  on  the  Covington  and  Lexington 
R.  R.,  has  1  academy  and  1  seminary,  8  churches,  2  banks, 
several  mills,  1  newspaper,  and  stores.     Pop.  1089. 

J.  M.  Parris,  Ed.  "Journal." 

Nich'ols,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Tioga  eo.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Susquehanna  River  and  nn  the  Chenango  Extension  Canal. 
Pop.  of  V.  281;  of  tp.  1003. 

Nichols  (EnwARn  Tatnall),  U.  S.  N..  b.  Mar.  1,  1823, 
in  Georgia;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  18:^6  ; 
became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1842.  a  lieutenant  in  1850, 
a  commander  in  isr>2.  a  captain  in  1806.  a  commodore  in 
1872:  commanded  the  Winona  at  the  passage  of  Forts 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip  and  the  Vicksburg  batteries  in 
1862.  and  commended  for  "ability,  steadiness,  and  sound 
judgment."  Foxuall  A.  Parker. 

Nichols  ( IrH ABon),  P.  B..  b.  at  Portsmouth.  N.  H., 
July  5.  1784;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1802;  was 
mathematical  tutor  there  1805-08:  was  ordained  associate 
pastor  with  Rev.  Br.  Dcane  of  the  First  Congregational 
chureh  (Unitarian)  at  Portland,  Me.,  Jan.  7,  1809;  was 
si)le  ])iist.nr  from  1814  to  1855,  when  ho  received  a  colleague, 
and  removed  to  Cambridge.  Mass.  where  he  d..Tan.  2,  IS59. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  trustee  of  Bnwdoin  Ctdlego  and 
vice-president  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  In  18."i0  ho  published  a  work  ii'n  Xatural  The- 
olofj}/,  characterized  by  originality  both  in  ideas  and  ex- 
position. A  posthumous  work,  f/ourfi  irith  the  Evunqtdinta 
(2  vols..  185'J-64),is  mainly  addressed  to  the  refutation  of 
the  views  of  Strauss.  A  volume  entitled  Jivmcmbered 
Wordn  from  the  Sermons  of  the  licv.  I.  Nichols  appeared  at 
Boston  in  1800. 

Nichols  (John),  F.  S.  A.,  b.  at  Islington,  a  suburb  of 
London.  England.  Feb.  2.  17(5;  was  ajjprcnticcd  to  the 
eniiiHMit  printer  Williiim  Rowycr  :  became  his  partner,  suc- 
ce.HMir.  !ind  biographer,  nnd  was  a  dintinguished  benefactor 
tci  English  letters,  not  only  by  the  enterprise  and  liberality 
displayed  in  several  costly  un<lertakings,  but  by  his  oare- 
ful  editorship  of  numerous  works  and  by  his  own  leumed 
writings.  Niiduils  printed  in  1778  fr.r  j.rivate  distribution 
a  tittli-  broehure  of  52  piiijev.  Uriif  Mrmoirn  of  Mr.  Itowy.^r, 
which  was  soon  expan«lud  into  a  quarto  volume,  lliogrnph- 


ical  and  Literary  Anecdotes  of  William  Botoyer,  Printer^ 
F.  S,  A.,  and  of  Many  of  his  Learned  Friendu  (1782)  ;  and 
the  latter  work  became  so  popular  as  to  be  ultimately  re- 
:£ist  into  the  valuable  series  entitled  Literary  Anecdotes  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century  (9  vols,  8vo,  1812-15),  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Illustrations  of  Literary  History  (8  vols.  8vo, 
1817-58),  completed  by  his  son,  John  Bowyer  Nichols. 
From  1778  until  his  death  Mr.  Nichols  was  tlic  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  Among  his  ele- 
gant volumes  upon  English  local  history  were  Bibliothera 
fopographica  Britannicn  (52  Nos.,  1  "'80-90);  The  Pro- 
gresses, Processions,  Fcstirities,  and  Pageants  of  Queen 
'Elizabeth  (4  vols..  1788-1821)  and  oi  King  James  f.  (4  vols., 
1828),  and  The  History  and  Antiqnitien  of  the  Town  and 
County  of  Leicester  (7  parts,  8  vols.,  1795-1815).  B.  in 
London  Nov.  2fi,  1826. 

Nichols  (John  Bowyer).  F.  S.  A.,  son  of  John,  b.  in 
London  July  15,  1779  :  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School  ; 
became  an  assistant  in  his  father's  publishing-house  1790, 
to  which  he  succeeded  in  1826,  and  maintained  its  reputa- 
tion by  producing  a  large  number  of  magnificent  topo- 
graphical works,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Orme- 
rod's  Cheshire,  Surtees'  Durham,  Baker's  Xorfhamptoushire, 
Hutchin's  Dorset^  Hoare's  South  Wilts,  and  Hunter's  South 
Yorkshire.  Besides  continuing  his  father's  Literary  His- 
tory, he  wrote  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Guildhall  in  the  fU'ty 
of  London  (1819),  Historical  Notices  of  Fonihill  and  its 
Ahhey  (IS.'iO),  and  several  other  works;  was  editor  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  (183.3-56),  and  printer  to  the  House 
of  Commons.     I>.  at  Ealing,  near  London,  Oct.  19.  1S63. 

Nichols  (John  (tough),  F.  S.  A.,  son  of  John  Bowyer 
Nichols,  b.  in  Loudon  in  1806  ;  was"  educated  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  School,  and  followed  the  precedent  established  by 
his  father  and  grandfather  in  uniting  authorship  with  the 
business  of  jmblisher.  He  was  editor  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  of  the  Collectanea  Topographica  et  Genealogica, 
of  the  Topographer  and  Genealogist,  of  the  Herald  and 
Genealogist,  and  of  many  of  the  publications  of  the  Cam- 
den and  Roxburghe  Clubs.  Among  his  original  works 
were  the  biographies  accompanying  the  Autographs  of  the 
Royal,  Nolile,  Learned,  and  Remarkable  Persons  in  Fnt/linh 
History  (1829),  Monuments  of  the  Beauchamp  Chapel, 
WariGiek  (1833),  and  London  Pageants  (1837).  D.  at 
Ilolmwood.  near  Borking.  Nov.  14, 1873.  (See  his  Memoir, 
by  his  brother,  R.  C.  Nichols,  1874.) 

Nichols  (Marv  Sergeant  Gove),  M.  B..  b.  in  Goffs- 
town,  N.  H.,  in  1810  ;  studied  medicine,  and  became  widely 
known  while  Mrs.  Gove  as  a  lecturer  and  writer  upon  the 
water-cure  system.  Mrs.  Gove  also  wrote  several  tales  and 
sketches  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "Mary  Orme ;"  con- 
tributed to  Godey's  Lady's  Book  and  to  the  American  Re- 
r('e(c.  and  published  Lectures  to  Ladies  on  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  (1844).  She  has  since  become  the  wife  of 
Thomas  L.  Nichols,  M.  B.,  of  New  York  City,  who  is  author 
of  Woman  in  all  Ages  and  Nations  (1849)  and  of  Esotoic 
Anthropology  (1853). 

Nichols  (Rebecca  S.  Reed),  b.  at  Greenwich.  N.  J., 
about  1818;  married  Mr.  Willard  Nichols  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  1838 :  resided  for  a  time  in  St.  Louis,  and  then  settled 
at  Cincinnati.  She  wrote  verses  for  the  Louisville  papers 
about  1840,  contributed  to  several  magazines,  edited  a 
literary  newspaper.  The  Guest,  1844,  and  published  volumes 
of  poems  in  1844  and  1851. 

Nichols  (RirnARD).  b.  in  England  about  1620  ;  was  sent 

in  1664  as  one  of  the  four  commissioners  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  American  colonies  and  to  organize  an  at- 
tack upon  the  Butch  at  i\Ianhattnn  :  arrivecl  at  Boston  in 
July:  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  the  Butch  in  August; 
assumed  the  administration  both  of  New  York  and  New 
.lersey  ;  resigned  the  latter  to  Carteret  in  1666.  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  former  by  Col.  Lovelace  in  1667.  The 
administration  of  Gov.  Nichols  was  characterized  by  pru- 
dence and  integrity.  He  returned  to  England,  and  his  sub- 
sequent history  is  unknown. 

Nichols  ((Jen.  William  A.),  b.  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1817;  graduated  at  U.  S.  Military  Academy  183S;  served 
in  the  Mexifan  war;  became  licutenant-c^olonel  1801  ; 
served  thnmghout  the  civil  war  in  the  adjutant-general's 
department,  rendering  important  though  unobtrusive  ser- 
vices ;  WHS  promoted  to  be  colonel  and  brevet  lirigndicr- 
general  I'^Ol.  and  brevet  major-general  Mar.  13.  1 805. 
Subsequently  he  becirnc  mljutant-general  of  tlic  military 
department  of  the  Missouri,  and  d.  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Apr. 
8,  1869. 

Nich'olson,  tp.  of  Fayette  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1359. 

Nicholson,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Wyoming  co..  Pa.,  on  an 
iiniiient  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  on  the  Bclawaro 
Liwkii wanna  and  Western  11.  R.,  has  1  weekly  newspaper. 
P.>p.  1546. 
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NichiilHon  (Ai.kiiki>  0.  P.).  b-  in  WIBIIbdhoii  oo.,  Tonn., 

Aii^.  :;i.  IKIIH;  uriiiluiituil  ut  llio  riilvoniity  of  North  (!ttro- 
liiii7.  r|m|icl  Hill,  N.  ''.,  ill  iX-7;  ntuiliuil  iii.-.liciim  at 
Coluiilliill.  Tullll.,  iiihI  utiiliileil  u  <!oiirm^  of  lc,<tlllo»  lit 
l'liilncli'l|ilii>i  in  IM^s  ;  iiljiiiiclfiiiuil  iiivilicinu  in  IKliU;  iituilivd 

law,  »n<l  1! rnonccil  iiniitiiiinK  in  1«3.') ;  in  IHliO  ciiitcil  tlio 

ir.«(.i)i  Mrmiii/,  |iiil)li»lRil  lit  <'oluinl)iii,  in  eonjumaion 
with  ttio  liitu  iiiiiiiicullor,  K.  I).  Kriurnon  ;  wiin  «l«iai!.l  in 
18:t:i  tu  tlio  liou^o  r,f  i«|iiu»untiitivi!H,  iiiiil  WftK  ri!-ukcli?cl  in 
XH'.Ut,  mill  ii(.'niii  in  IH:t7  ;  upon  tlio  ilt-ulli  of  I''«lix  (;iunily, 
in  ISKI,  wiiH  u|i|ioint<jil  liy  <i"v.  .Iuuiuh  K.  I'ollt  to  1111  tliu 
vuciiiii'y  tlifriifiy  lu'riiKionoil  in  tlic  li.  .S.  .Suniitu ;  HiiivijJ 
until  llii)  iiii'uliim  of  til"  luuiHliihiru;  wim  not  ii  liiimliiluto 
for  I'li'dlioii  i  in  IHi:i  wiiH  oIucIimI  u  iiiiiinbur  of  tliu  Stiito 
Hoiiiilii;  in  I  HI:)  riiinovcil  to  Niv«liville  iinil  bcuuino  tlio  uili  tor 
of  Ihu  NiiKhvillu  Uiiinii  :  wim  Imru  u|i|ioinli!(l  a  director  of 
tliu  Itiink  of  'roiiiiivrtfii,  iinil  Kuli.HcMiiicntly  uliictucl  iirimiilc'iit; 
in  IS.'iO  ri'tiiniod  to  roliiniliiii.  iiinl  wiin  ii|i|ioiiiloil  a  clian- 
(ullor  liv  liov.  Troiixcliilc,  but  icHijincd  lit  tlio  uiid  of  a 
yiMir.  ItooiiTno  in  Is.'ilt  tliii  editor  of  tbo  Ihtion,  a.  no»ii|mpor 
jiiiblisliiMl  lit  Washinnton,  H.  •'.,  tlio  nropriotor  of  ivliicli 
WHS  piiblio  printer,  himI  upon  lii«  dentil  wan  eleeled  public 
printer;  eoinliieled  llie  riu'..ii  lor  .lames  Itiiebuniin  in  IM.'iCi, 
and  upon  bis  eleetion  to  tbo  I'rcsidoncy  retirod  and  returned 
til  ('iilunibiu,  Tenn. ;  in  ls,)7  was  eleeted  to  tlio  U.  S.  Son- 
ate,  mid  leinaineil  a  lueniber  of  that  body  until  the  .State 
soceiled  from  the  I'niim  in  HIil  ;  took  part  in  all  the  pro- 
occdiii;;s  I. ft  be  extra  session  of  I  be  Senate  called  iipiiii  Ibein- 
aii|;iinilion  of  I'los.  I.iiienln,  but  diil  nut  return  to  tbo  Senate 
at  the  extra  session  of  ('onjtress  in  .Inly,  I8()l.  for  the  reason 
thiit  'rennessee,  in  ,hine,  ISIil,  dciided  to  soeede.  .Judge 
Niidiolsiin  was  twice  arrested  at  Columbia,  and  imprisoned 
as  a  syniputbi/.er  with  tbo  Soiitliern  Confederacy — first  by 
(len.  Ni';rlev,  who  sent  liiiil  .'^.  of  the  Federal  lines  of  occu- 
]inlioii.  ami  a;.'iiiii,  on  bis  return  in  I^^^ll,  by  (ion. 'riiomii-", 
who  imprisoue  I  biin  in  tbo  penitentiary  at  Xashville.  In 
1S70  bo  was  eleeted  a  member  of  tho  convention  to  revise 
tbo  constitution  of  tho  State,  and  in  tho  snmo  year  was 
eleeted  one  of  tho  six  judges  of  the  supremo  court,  and  was 
by  Hie  Judges  eleeted  chief-justice,  which  oiliee  he  tilled 
uinil  bis  death.  Alar.,  1S7().  Jamks  U.  I'akk. 

INicholson  (Sir  Fiuncis),  an  English  soldier,  who 
was  lieutenant  (acting)  governor  of  Xew  York  for  Andros 
lflS7-.'<U:  governor  of  Virginia  lCiilO-<l2  and  l(l'J(l-l"(l.i,  of 
Maryland  Kill  t-'.l'.l,  of  Nova  Scotia  1714-17,  of  South  Caro- 
lina I72I-1!.');  commanded  the  I'ort  Hoyal  expedition  1710; 
WHS  knighted  1720;  returned  to  England  1720:  boeamo  a 
licnlenant-genoral  172.">.     I).  1/ondon  Mar.  5,  1728. 

Nicholson  (('iimmodoro  .1  AM  Ks).  b.  at  Chcstortown,  Mil., 
in  17.".7;  was  trained  to  tbo  sea  with  his  brothers  Sam- 
uel and  .lolin.  afterwards  captains  in  the  navy;  was  on- 
gaged  in  the  capture  of  Havana  17li2;  took  command  in 
177.i  of  the  I'ofenee,  a  small  Maryland  vessel,  with  which 
ho  recaptured  several  prizes  from  tho  British;  was  ap- 
pointed .lime.  1776,  to  the  command  of  tho  Virginia  (20 
guns),  iind  in  .Inn..  1777.  suceccded  Commodore  Ksek  Hop- 
kins as  coiumandcr-in-chief  of  the  Continental  navy,  wbieb 
{lost  be  retained  throughout  the  war:  was  engaged  with 
lis  crew  as  volunteers  in  the  battle  of  Trenton  :  fought  n 
severe  but  indecisive  engagement  with  the  liritish  ship 
Wyouiing  .luiio  2.  I7S0.  and  was  taken  pris  iner  after  a 
g:ill;int  resistance  with  his  vessel,  the  Trumbull  I  ;t!^  guns), 
in  Aug..  17S].  by  the  liritish  vessels  Iris  and  (Jeneral  Monk. 
,\fter  tho  war  bo  became  commissioner  of  loans  in  Xew 
York  City,  where  he  d.  Sept.  2,  l.'O-l.  One  of  his  daughters 
married  Albert  (ialhitin. 

Nicliolson  Kien.  .Iohn),  b.  at  Dublin.  Ireland.  Deo.  11. 
1821  ;  entered  the  military  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
jiany  in  1S:{S  :  was  engaged  in  tho  disastrous  campaign  of 
Afghanistan  lsiO-42.  and  for  some  months  a  prisoner  to 
the  .\fgbans:  took  part  in  the  Sikh  war  of  1845;  became 
assistant  resident  at  Lahore:  rendered  important  services 
in  the  .^ikh  war  of  IS  IK,  after  which  he  became  deputy 
commissioner  of  the  Piinjauh,  and  acquired  such  influence 
over  the  savage  tribes  of  the  frontier  that  he  became  tbo 
object  of  a  kind  of  hero-worship  among  a  sect  which  sprang 
up  called  the  "  Xckkul-Seyftees,"  which  insisted  ujion  pay- 
ing bim  tbo  honors  of  a  projihet  despite  his  energetic  re- 
fusal, carried  to  the  point  of  inflicting  floggings  to  cure 
bis  misguided  worshippers  of  their  delusion.  AVith  Sir 
John  Lawrence,  Nicbulson  divides  the  honor  of  having 
saved  the  Punjnub  to  llritisli  allegiance  during  the  great 
mutiny  of  lS.'i7  ;  raised  tbo  famous  •'movable  column." 
with  wliiell  he  destroyed  all  the  rebel  forces  between  La- 
bore  and  Pelhi.  and  was  assigned  the  post  of  honor  in  the 
final  assiiult  upon  l>elhi.  in  which  he  was  mortally  wounded 
Sept.  1  I.  and  d.  Sept.  211.  I.Kir. 

Nicholson  (Com.  .lonx  B.),  b.  at  Richmond,  Va.,  in 
1783  ;  entered  the  V.  S.  navy  as  midshipman  1800  :  was 
engaged  in  sevci-al  naval  actions  during  the  nar  of  1812 


u  an  otHcur  of  tho  United  Htiito*  and  tho  Poncoek  ;  ro>D  to 
l>u  captain  IH2H,  iiubiiei|uently  taking  rank  an  coiuinodurv. 
I),  at  WuKbington.  I).  C.  Nov.  V,  IHIII. 

NicholNon  M.  W.  A.),  I,'.  S.  S.,  b.  Xov.  10,  1821,  ii. 
MaMsacliiipetls ;  entered  the  navy  an  a  mldnliipnian  l''cb. 
10,  |h:IH:  became  a  passed  niidi-bipnittn  In  |8||,  a  lieiilen 
ant  in  IH.'i2,  a  cominiinder  in  lHri2,  a  captain  in  jHriC,,  a 
eoinmodore  in  |M7;i;  coiiitiianded  the  Iimiie  Newton  at  the 
battle  of  Port  Itoyal.  .Nov.  7.  IsOl,  and  the  monitor  .Man 
hiittan  at  tho  biiltio  of  .Mobile  Hay,  Aug.  .'i,  iHlil  ;  corn 
mended  for  "  coolnc'-s,  hkill,  and  gallantry  "  by  both  Flag 
Ofllcor  Llupont  and  Kear-Admlral  Farragut. 

FoxnAi.i.  A.  Paiiki:ii. 

NicliolHon  (Capt.  Pami'ki.),  brother  of  .lames,  b.  at 
Chestertowii,  .Md.,  l7l-'>;  wim  a  lieutenant  with  Piiiil  .lones 
on  board  the  Bon  Jlomtnc  Uieliard ;  was  made  captain 
Kepi.  17,  177U;  cruised  with  the  frigate  I)canc  (.12  k""") 
in  1782,  capturing  three  sloopn  of  war,  benides  other  prizcii, 
and  wart  tbo  first  comiiiander  of  the  frigate  t'onstitiition. 
Ho  was  coiiimisuione  1  eaplain  in  the  reorganised  navy  .Juno 
III,  I71>-l,  and  was  the  Aonior  ofiieer  of  the  navy  at  the  timo 
of  bin  death,  which  occurred  at  CbarlostoWD,  Mamt.,  Dec. 
20,  1811. 

Nicholxon  (Com.  Wii.i.iah  fAKHiriiAKi,),  b.  in  .Mary- 
land in  1800  ;  entered  the  navy  an  midsbipman  .lime  IH, 
1812;  was  on  board  the  President,  eonimanded  by  De- 
catur, in  the  action  off  Long  Island  in  .Ian..  |.s|.*i,  when 
that  vessel  was  captured  by  a  British  Meet :  was  made  lieu- 
tenant 1821 ;  served  successively  in  all  the  squadrons:  bc- 
caiiio  fleet-captain  of  the  Pacific  squadron  18.',.'):  was  in 
coinmimd  of  the  Naval  Asylum  at  Philadelphia  I8CI  ; 
served  in  iinjiortant  commands  during  the  civil  war.  es- 
pecially as  captain  of  the  ste;ini-frigate  Uoiinoke  |.'^0I  : 
commissioned  commodore  .July  10,  I8IJ2,  and  was  retired 
in  18t>4,  after  a  longer  jieriod  of  service  than  that  of  any 
other  olliccr  of  the  navy.  I).  Pbiladelpliia  .July  2.'.,  1872. 
Nifhol'ville,  post-v.  of  Lawrence  tp.,  St.  Lawrence 
00.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  St.  Ucgis  Uivcr,  has  1  weekly  news- 
paper.    Pop.  300. 

Ni'cias,  an  Athenian  statesman  and  general  from  the 
period  of  tlio  Peloponiiesian  war:  very  wealthy,  the  leader 
of  tho  aristocratic  party  after  tho  death  of  Pericles,  and 
tho  fiorco  0[iponent  of  ('Icon  ;  wary,  cautious,  and  super- 
stitious, but  prudent  and  encrgelic.  His  military  suc- 
cossoH — the  capture  of  Minoa  in  427,  of  Melos  in  42C.  of 
Rphactcria  in  42i,  of  Cytbera  in  424 — enabled  him  after 
the  death  of  CIcon  to  negotiate  a  jieace  of  fifteen  years  be- 
tween Athens  and  Sparta  in  421,  which  received  bis  name. 
Neither  of  the  parties,  however,  fulfilled  the  condilitms, 
and  in  ll.'i  Alcibiades  induced  the  .\tbcninns  to  make  an 
expedition  against  .Sicily.  Xieias  tried  to  dissuade  the 
people  from  tho  undertaking,  but  in  vain.  He  then  ac- 
cepted the  command — first  in  connection  with  Alcibiades, 
afterwards  alone — and  laid  siege  (o  .Syracuse.  Reinforce- 
ments were  sent  to  the  city  from  Sparta.  The  .-Vthenian 
fleet  was  defeated  and  destroyed,  and  when  Xieias  re- 
treated with  his  troops  to  the  interior,  he  was  soon  eom- 
pelled  to  surrender,  and  he  himself  was  put  to  death  (4l.''.l. 
Plutarch  has  written  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  bis  life 
and  character. 

Nick'el  (symbol.  Xi. :  at.  weight.  58.01 :  sp.  gr.,  8.97- 
fl.2J),  a  metai  allied  to  cobalt  and  to  iron,  but  much 
less  abundant  than  the  latter,  and  of  annually  increas- 
ing importance  in  the  arts.  Xickel  has  been  long  known, 
but  it  was  only  in  1751  that  Cronslcdt  proved  it  to 
bo  a  distinct  element.  It  is  associated  with  iron  and 
cobalt  in  terrestrial  ores,  and  is  found  in  considerable 
amount  in  almost  all  ai-roliles  or  meteoric  stones,  the  per- 
centage in  these  sometimes  rising  to  from  9-12.  The  ter- 
restrial sources  arc  the  ores  known  as  white  nickel  pyrites, 
or  chloantitc  (dinrscnidc  of  nickel!,  nickel-bloom,  or  nn- 
nabergito  (arsenate  of  nickel),  breithauptite  (aniimonide 
of  nickel),  gersdorflile.  or  niekel-glanee  larsenio-sulidiide'. 
ullinanite  (antimonio-sulpbidc).  capillary  pyrites,  or  miller- 
itc  (oxide.sulphidel.grunanite  (sulphide  of  nickel  and  bis- 
muth), emerald  nickel  (carbonalel.  pyromelinc  (sulphatei, 
pimelite  (silicate  of  nickel  I.  and  less  important  compounds, 
as  nickel  ochre.  Kupfer-nickel  contains  43.5  per  cent,  of 
nickel ;  cblonntitc.  27.8  per  cent. :  nickel  speiss-glancc, 
31.4  per  cent. :  nickel-glance.  35.1  per  cent. :  and  anlimo- 
nial  niekel-clance.  27.fi  per  cent,  of  the  metal.  Nickel  is 
tolerably  widely  .litlused.  and  is  worked  in  England,  lier- 
inanv.  .\nstrin,  Russia.  Sweden,  and  the  1".  S..  e.«pc<-ially 
at  Lancaster.  Pa.  Sicgenitc.  a  complex  sulphide  of  nickel, 
ooball.  and  iron,  has  been  found  in  .Mis.souri  and  .Maryland. 
The  methods  of  smelting  and  working  nickel  ores  aro 
various  and  complicated,  and  while  some  are  well  known, 
others  are  still  kept  a  secret.  Occasionally,  nickel  is  pro- 
duced from  smelting  products,  and  in  rare  cases  the  ores 
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are  worked  directly  for  the  production  of  the  metal,  with- 
out the  previous  formation  of  a  speiss  or  matt.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  ordinary  methods. 

(1)  Cnnccutration  Smeltiinj  of  Nickel  Ores  ft>r  the  Pro- 
dardnn  <4  Mutt. — This  process  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
the  oxidized  iron  in  the  ores  upon  smelting  with  quartz  or 
some  silicious  substance,  after  roasting,  becomes  scorified, 
while  the  oxide  of  nickel,  which  is  formed  by  the  roasting 
process,  and  which  is  somewhat  easier  to  reduce  than  the 
oxide  of  iron,  becomes  reduced  to  metallic  nickel,  and  con- 
centrates in  a  matt  formed  of  the  undecomposed  metallic 
sulphides  and  those  sulphides  which  have  been  reduced 
from  sulphates.  After  being  concentrated  in  a  cupola 
furnace,  the  matt  is  submitted  to  an  oxidizing  blast- 
graelting  in  order  to  extract  the  iron  as  perfectly  as  possible; 
and  this  is  sometimes  efl'ccted  in  a  reverbcratory  furnace 
with  the  addition  of  quartz,  heavy  spar  {or  sulphate  of 
soda),  and  coal.  The  coal  transforms  the  heavy  spar  into 
sulphide  of  barium;  this  reacts  upon  the  oxidized  copper 
and  nickel,  and  forms  baryta,  and  this  earth  unites  with 
the  quartz  and  protoxide  of  iron,  forming  an  easily  fusible 
slag.  Iron  pyrites  containing  44.52  per  cent,  of  iron,  C.Ki 
of  nickel.  5. ;J9  of  copper,  and  43.96  of  sulphur,  arc  roasted 
in  mounds  four  or  five  days,  and  then  smelted  with  coke 
ia  a  channel  furnace,  some  slag  from  a  previous  process, 
with  limestone  and  quartz,  being  added  if  the  ores  do  not 
contain  silica,  alumina,  and  lime  enough  to  form  a  slag 
with  the  protoxide  of  iron.  This  produces  about  20  per 
cent,  of  a  raw  matt  containing  13  per  cent,  of  nickel. 
This  raw  matt  is  resmelted  with  nickel  slags  and  quartz, 
producing  a  concentration  matt  of  24  to  25  per  cent,  of 
nickel.  This  new  matt  then  gets  an  oxidizing  smelting  to 
reduce  its  iron  and  its  sulphur  and  bring  the  nickel  up  to 
35  per  cent. 

Arsenical  nickel  ores  are  smelted  without  being  dressed 
with  tluor-spar,  alumina,  quartz-sand,  and  slag,  and  what 
is  known  as  speiss — viz.  a  mixture  of  metallic  arsenides — 
in  which  the  nickel  collects,  owing  to  its  greater  affinity 
for  arsenic  than  for  sulphur.  A  speiss  is  sometimes  ob- 
tained containing  fiO  per  cent,  of  nickel  with  only  half  of 
1  per  cent,  of  iron  and  copper,  respectively.  Furnace  ends 
and  residues  resulting  from  the  oxidizing  smelting  of  cop- 
per give  a  slag  containing  nickel  to  the  amount  of  2.5  per 
cent.  This  is  smelted  with  10  per  cent,  of  iron  pyrites  and 
from  10  to  40  per  cent,  of  arsenical  pyrites,  until  a  speiss 
containing  26  per  cent,  of  nickel  and  a  matt  containing  6 
per  cent,  are  obtained.  This  speiss  is  roasted  and  smelted 
with  arsenical  pyrites,  heavy  spar,  copper  slag,  and  lead 
slag  until  a  refined  speiss  of  35  per  cent,  of  nickel  is  ob- 
tained. 

Proditction  of  Niclcel  in  the  Drif  Waif. — The  production 
of  metallic  nickel  in  the  dry  way — ;'.  e.  by  smelting  alone — 
is  rarely  attenijitcd. 

Proflnction  of'  Nirkrl  in  the  Wet  Wa^. — This  process  de- 
pends upon  such  a  treatment  of  ores  or  ore-products  as  will 
give  a  nickel  salt  soluble  in  water,  and  from  which  the 
metal  may  be  cheajdy  precipitated  as  an  oxide.  Ores, 
matt,  and  speiss  are  first  roasted — in  order,  first,  to  put  the 
iron  into  the  state  (tf  an  insoluble  oxide:  and,  second,  to 
m;ike  the  copper,  nicrkel,  and  cobalt  soluble  (it)  in  water, 
by  transforming  them  into  sulphate,  or  {h]  in  sulphuric 
and  muriatic  acids,  by  transforming  them  into  oxides  or 
basic  salts.  The  following  facts  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  treat- 
ment of  nickel-giving  products.  If  a  matt  containing  iron, 
copper,  nickel,  and  cobalt  be  submitted  to  an  oxidation- 
roasting  at  a  gradually  increasing  temperature,  with  or 
wifliniit  the  addition  of  oil  of  vitriol,  the  sulphate  formed 
will  be  decomposed  in  the  following  order:  iron,  copper, 
nickel,  and  cobult.  Most  of  the  cobalt  and  nickel,  with 
some  cop]icr,  may  be  extracted  from  such  a  mass  by  water. 
Dilute  aci'ls  attack  the  oxide  of  copper  the  most  readily, 
oxide  of  nickel  with  more  difficulty,  while  the  oxide  of 
iron  is  practically  insoluble.  However  well  the  speiss  may 
be  roasted,  it  will  always  retain  some  arsenic;  and  this 
may  be  converted  into  arseniate  of  soda  by  roasting  with 
ealtpetre  anrl  soda  ;ind  lixiviating  the  mass. 

J'rcr.ipiftttion  of  the  Nif.kc.l. — \n  acid  solution  of  nickel 
(and  its  allied  metals)  having  been  obtained,  prct-ipitation 
of  the  metal  by  some  cheap  reagent  is  tlie  next  step.  Among 
these  reagents  arc — (1)  Carbonate  of  lime,  whiidi  is  used 
in  the  form  of  pulverized  chalk,  and  which  shcmid  he  as 
free  as  possible  from  iron.  From  a  solution  containing 
oxides  of  iron,  copjier.  ni<dtcl,  and  'cobalt,  carbonate  of 
lime  precipitates,  at  common  temperntures.  chiefly  hy- 
drated  peroxide  of  iron,  with  some  oxi'lc  of  copper  and  a 
little  hydratcd  oxide  of  coiialt.  If  arsenic  bo  present,  it 
goes  down  as  arseniate  and  arsonito  of  iron.  At  40''  C. 
and  above  the  carbonate  of  limn  tlirows  down  the  copper, 
some  of  the  i-obiill  and  nickel,  and  all  the  iron;  so  that  if 
we  UHO  a  solution  nf  a  sulphate,  a  nearly  pure  solution  of 
nickel   resultw.   mi\fd    with   yomo  gypsum.     (2)    Chlnridc 


of  lime  may  be  employed  after  the  iron  has  been  precipi- 
tated by  carbonate  of  lime.  It  transforms  the  protoxide 
of  cobalt  to  sesquioxidc,  and  throws  it  down,  any  man- 
^^anese  possibly  present  going  down  as  peroxide.  (3)  In 
the  use  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  precijjitating  from  a  sul- 
]>huric  acid  solution,  the  nickel  contains  gypsum,  which  is 
hard  to  separate,  lime  almost  inevitably  accompanying  the 
reduced  metal.  On  this  account  carbonate  of  soda,  thmigh 
more  expensive,  is  sometimes  used,  and  with  it  we  can 
make  fractional  precipitations,  as  with  carbonate  of  linie, 
getting  first  a  basic  salt  of  iron,  then  a  mixture  of  the  ox- 
ides of  iron  and  copper,  then  one  of  the  oxides  of  copper 
and  nickel,  and  lastly,  oxide  of  nickel,  with  some  oxido 
of  cobalt.  Arsenic  goes  down  with  the  peroxide  of  iron, 
and  no  nickel  is  prei-ipitated  with  the  copper  so  long  as 
there  is  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  copper  in  the  nickel  solution. 
(4)  Hydrosulphurie  acid  is  sometimes  used  to  separate 
copper,  lead,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  bismuth  from  their 
acid  solutions  ;  iron  is  used  for  precipitating  copper :  acid 
sulphate  of  potash  is  used  for  precipitating  nickel  from 
solutions  containing  cobalt ;  and  nitrite  of  potash  or  soda 
for  separating  cobalt  from  nickel,  fPdoublc  nitrite  of  co- 
balt and  i^otash  being  formed  as  a  precipitate.  Any  ap- 
proximately pure  solution  of  nickel  having  been  obt:iined, 
the  hydrated  oxide  is  precipitated  by  lime-water,  filtered, 
pressed,  dried,  and  heated.  Its  gypsum  is  extracted  by  a 
four  days'  treatment  with  weak  muriatic  acid.  It  is  then 
ready  for  reduction  to  metal. 

Metallic  nickel  is  usually  sold  in  the  form  of  small  cubes, 
and  these  cubes  are  obtained  in  the  following  manner: 
Hydrated  oxide  of  nickel,  obtained  as  above,  is  made  into 
a  paste  with  5  per  cent,  of  flour,  some  beet-root-syrup,  and 
water.  From  this  stiff  mass  cubes  of  one  inch  or  less  arc 
cut,  and  quickly  dried.  The  dried  cubes  are  packed  in 
crucibles  or  clay  tubes  with  coal-rlust,  and  the  metal  re- 
duced at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  and  then  made 
to  tiiake  together  by  a  very  high  one. 

Pure  nickel,  or  the  metal  obtained  by  galvanic  deposi- 
tion from  a  solution  as  pure  as  possible,  is  a  silvery-wlutc 
metal  with  a  strong  lustre,  not  tarnishing  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  It  can  be  polished  so  as  to  be  deceptively  like 
pulished  silver.  It  is  very  ductile,  hard,  and  tenacious. 
A  nickel  wire  of  a  certain  diameter  will  sustain  H  times 
the  weight  required  to  break  an  iron  wire  of  the  sanie  size. 
The  specific  gravity  of  nickel  varies,  according  to  differ- 
ent observers,  between  8.27  and  8.93.  Its  malleability  is 
diminished  by  an  admixture  of  carbon  or  manganese.  It 
is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  may  be  rendered  magnetic 
by  the  same  means  as  iron,  its  magnetic  power  compared 
with  that  of  iron  being  given  as  35  :  55,  or  as  8  :  9,  or  as  2  :  3. 
Kepeated  ignition  destroys  its  magnetic  property,  and  it 
loses  this  power  at  a  lower  temperature  than  iron.  Nickel 
is  very  difficult  of  fusion.  Adams  succeeded  in  fusing  pure 
nickel  in  a  sealed  porcelain  crucible  lined  with  pure  alu- 
mina and  bedded  in  a  Hessian  crucible  at  a  heat  which 
fused  platinum.  Crookes  and  Rohrig  put  its  melting- 
point  at  1900°-2100°  C.  Nickel  is  soluble  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric and  hydrochloric  acids,  but  it  dissolves  in  these 
slowly  and  with  comparative  difficulty.  Nitric  acid  at- 
tacks and  dissolves  it  readily,  as  docs  nqua  regia.  Strong 
nitric  acid  renders  it  passive.  It  combines  directly  with 
chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  fluorine, 
and  arsenic,  forming  soluble  compounds.  Pure  nickel  may 
be  obtained  by  electrolysis  (the  i)resence  of  cnbnlt  only  to 
be  guarded  against  in  this  case),  or  by  solution  in  nitric  acid 
in  the  presence  of  excess  of  metal,  evaporation  taking  up 
the  residue  with  water,  separation  of  foreign  metals  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  formation  of  insoluble  oxalate  of 
nickel,  and  calcining  this  out  of  the  air  iu  a  double-lined 
crucible.  Nickel  so  prepared  may  contain  .1  jiev  cent,  of 
copper  and  .3  per  cent,  of  silicium,  giving  99.40  per  cent, 
of  i)uro  metal.  The  atomic  weight  of  nickel  has  been  the 
Bub)Cct  of  painful  researches  by  various  scientists,  with 
results  from  58.01  to  59.20.  The  lowest  number— that  ob- 
tained by  TiCe,  viz.  58.01 — agrees  closely  with  t^chneidor's 
(58.04)  and  .Sommarugo's  (58.026)  determinations,  nnd  may 
bo  accepted  as  nearly  correct..  The  prevailing  color  of 
the  hydrated  salts  of  nickel,  and  of  course  of  their  solu- 
tions, is  green  ;  those  containing  an  excess  of  ammonia  aro 
bluish  or  violet,  while  the  anhydrous  salts  arc  yellowish. 
From  their  solutions  the  fixed  alkalies  precipitate  a  hydrate, 
and  the  alkaline  carbonates  a  basic  carbonate,  both  of  a 
pale-green  cidor.  There  are  two  oxides,  the  olive-green 
protoxide,  (detained  by  heating  the  nitrate  or  the  carbon- 
ate, and  the  black  sesquioxidc,  obtained  by  heating  tho 
nitrate  at  a  lower  temperature. 

Of  the  crystallized  soluble  salts  of  nickel  the  most  fa- 
miliar aro  the  sulphate,  nitrate,  chloride,  and  the  double 
sulphate  of  nickel  and  ammonia,  this  latter  lieiiig  now 
prcpiirfd  and  sold  in  large  quantities  for  the  purposes  of 
nifdici  jilating.     Nickel  i-»  a  bival<'nt  metal,  quadrivalent 
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In  tlm  m!t4riuiaxidu,  but  nctinjf  In  tho  dnublo  atum  (NI3)  as 
11  H<-.\ivii]rnt  niilieiil.  Niclt»;l  Ih  wry  clottoly  iillird  to  eo- 
biilf.  lull,  wliilt!  prrxfiiliii'/  many  reinarUjibln  iininlH  u( 
rL-Hcinhlim'T,  iH  y«'t  iibuii'laiitly  dillVirMit.  Tim  two  rrictiilH 
aro  ^ufliriuntly  iiliUii  l'»  fnrin  in  iiKiiltrii  clicmi-lry  11  Kniii|i 
by  tlirnisi'IvoH,  witb  a  genorul  ruHumbliiiicd  to  iron  iiniJ 
inani^iuicic. 

(\rH.  —  Until  within  a  fuw  yeurH  tho  uko  of  nicki^l  waH 
cnnliniMl  to  tho  imrpoKCM  of  coiniiK«  iind  the  milking;  of 
Gorttiln  allovf.  In  .liuniucii,  nul^iiiin,  SwitxtTliui'l,  and 
tho  I'.  S.  «niall  coinn  luivo  been  uiado  with  an  aUoy  of 
ni'Ucl  wilh  /.tiu!  and  <M>|i|i('r,  jnirc  nirkr)  buinK  aUoK«lhi.'r 
tui»  liard  fur  tliin  \\m\  An  iilloy  if*  niado  callfd  lirnt  nrf/ml, 
wliii-ln-onj'iwtrt  in  100  partn  of— wilvnr,  27.0(1 ;  copper,  .VJ.OO  ; 
7.in<',  it./iT;  nirkel,  ;(.i2:  total,  UU.in.  Tho  U.  S.  cent,  nu- 
thori/.cd  by  tho  act  of  Fob.  21,  IH.'»7,  oonnifitod  of  RH  iiartu 
of  copper  and  12  of  nickol.  Since  IH.'iO,  in  Switzerland, 
sniiill  coinn  (m<.ini*iiV  hillon)  have  been  issued  of  tlio  fol- 
lowin;;  LMiniposition  in  lOOU  partri: 

Rllvcr,        Copper.         Zine.         Nkkel. 
20-Kappen  ph>ce \m  .100  2.10  100 

10-     "         "    100         n-io         2"io         100 

5-       "  "      50  COO  2.">0  100 

ThoHo  eoinn  do  not  turn  red  by  wear,  but  becomo  yellowish. 
In  lt('l;xiuni, /i,  10,  and  2fl-centinio  pii'c<'»  are  made  of  an 
alloy  of  2.*i  partrt  t»f  nickel  and  7-'i  <d'  copper.  IIii  to  1H7.> 
tho  r.  S.  tnintH  liail  iHttuud  $0,000,000  worth  of  tlio  6-ecnt 
eopp(M--nickt-'l  I'oiii;^. 

Niikcl  lias  been,  and  is  now,  largely  used  in  tho  prcpa- 
ratinn  of  (iernian  'nilver  or  nickel  silvor.  This  may  bo 
looked  upon  as  a  brass  to  which  one-sixth  to  ono-third  of 
nickel  has  been  adde  1.  Tradition  t^'lls  us  that  this  alloy 
has  hifcn  in  use  in  China  from  a  ii-iiiolc  period;  ita  use  in 
Kurnpu  has  become  common  within  thirty  years.  Tho 
wliitc  copper,  or  pnvh/tmij,  of  tho  t.'hincso  contains  40. A 
parts  of  c(»pper,  '.\\A\  of  nickel,  2.>.l  of  zinc,  an«l  2.0  of 
iron.  (Jcrman  silver  sliould  be,  appi'oximately,  1  part  of 
nickel.  1  of  zinc,  and  2  of  copper.  For  castinj;  purposes 
a  little  lead  is  sometimes  adde<l.  Aeheaper  kind  contains 
8  parts  of  copper.  2  of  nickel,  and  3,.'i  of  zinc.  If  tho 
amount  of  nicliel  fall  below  2  parts  in  11-12,  tho  silver 
proiluccil  will  he  little  better  than  brass;  S  parts  of  cop- 
per. '\  of  nickel,  and  .'!..")  of  zinc  mako  a  beautiful  alloy 
closely  le-^cmblin;;  sih  er.  The  prcccdinj^,  with  I  parts  of 
nickel,  makes  a  very  beautiful  compound  having  a  faint 
shade  of  blue.  The  Chinese  ttttfiftf/  ha.n  8  parts  of  coi)por, 
S  of  nickel,  and  (i..')  of  /.inc.  This  alloy  is  fusible,  hard, 
and  not  easily  rolled.  The  color  of  j^oiid  (lorman  silver 
is  nearly  silver-wliitc.  its  fracture  small-grained,  specific 
gravity  8.4  to  S.7.  It  is  ns  ductile  as  ordinary  brass,  but 
haiiler  and  capable  of  being  polished.  In  making  it,  the 
three  Tuctals  shoulil  be  granulated  and  well  distributed 
thron'j;h  the  crucible,  covered  witb  charcoal,  and  well 
stirred  while  in  fusion. 

Tlie  following  table  shows  tho  prico  of  nickel,  in  large 
lots : 

1870 S1.2.'i,  gold,  per  pound. 

1871 1.50      " 

1872 2.25      "        "        " 

187.5 3.25      '*        "        » 

1S74 2.80      "        "        " 

187.1 3.00      "        "        " 

Tho  chief  use  of  nickel,  developed  within  a  few  years,  is 
for  nickel-plating,  or  the  electro  depositiim  of  nickel  upon 
other  metals.  For  many  years  tho  fact  was  well  known 
that  a  brilliantly  white  deposit  (d'  metallio  nickel  could  bo 
obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  any  ono  of 
many  nickel  salts,  but  no  practical  lesson  was  deduced 
from  it,  nor  was  the  possibility  of  electro-;»/a/rnf/  with 
nickel  ( as  distinguished  from  the  mere  obtaining  a  bril- 
liant deposit  of  metal)  demonstrated,  until  Dr.  Isaac 
Adams.  Jr..  solved  the  problem  ami  created,  in  fact,  a 
new  art.  Former  experimenters  had  indeed  obtained  a 
deposit  of  a  white  and  brilliant  metal,  hut  had  never  been 
able — and  perhaps  had  never  tried — ti>  pniduco  this  de- 
posit cr)ntinuousIy  from  a  hath  or  p»dution  which  should 
maintain  its  stren;r(h  and  work  practically  year  in  and 
year  out.  Vntil  l>r.  Adams  showed  theway.no  method 
was  known — or  only  the  most  impracticable,  and  in  work- 
shops impossible  —i>f  supplying  a  nickel-plating  solution 
regularly  and  ctmtiuuoasly  with  tho  metal,  regularly 
anil  continuously  withdrawn  from  it.  The  use  and  value 
of  nickel  on  account  of  its  hardness,  beauty,  lustre,  and 
the  polish  which  it  takes  were  rapiilly  recognized  as  soon 
as  nickel  plated  ware  became  common.  Gas-fixtures,  arms 
of  rail  way -seats,  chandeliers,  bits,  buckles,  surgical  instru- 
ments, skates,  knives,  forks,  metal  ntllors  for  calieo-print- 
ors,  therinometer-seales.  tea-sets,  builders*  hardware,  loek- 
ots,  and  trinkets  are  a  few  of  the  common  artitdes  to  which 
a  coating  of  nickel  is  given. 

In  all  electro-plating,  or  giving  one  metal  a  coating  of 
another,  the  essentials  of  the  process  are  a  battery,  a  proper 


I  Holutton,  a  cathode — tho  object  to  bo  plated — iind  an  anode, 

I  or  pliile  of  metal  forming  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery, 
I  Tho  Holution  having  been  prepared,  the  objecl  to  be  plat<d 
\n  HUMiiended  in  it,  and  opposite  to  it  if  hung  the  ano<|i.', 
and  tliu  two  being  iionnected  reptpcetively  with  ibe  ivnt 
poleH  of  a  galvanic  battery,  a  deposition  of  nietJiI  uiion  the 
\  cathode  titkes  place.  Tliif  flepo^itioh  gocft  on  ro  long  an 
\  the  ballery  power  is  mairitaiiKfd  ititd  metal  fupplied  iifi  Ibt; 
nnode  dissolven  off.  Thin  it  u  brief  outline  <if  the  prfH-e^ri 
of  cleetro-plating ;  ami  what  ban  been  naid  iipplioK  in  a 
general  way  to  the  metal  nickel.  Hut  in  prai-tieal  working 
a  gr<-nt  number  of  pointM  arife  whiidi  enbuiii-e  tho  difliculty 
of  plating  with  nicKel,  and  render  it  a  di'-tlnet  art.  Tbe^e 
diniiuiltiert  relate  to  the  prei>aratiori  of  the  proper  folulionF* 
for  electroplating,  to  niuking  Ibeni,  uu'l  keeping  Itiein 
when  ina<le,  free  from  any  injur)i>it"  udmixtnre  of  foreign 
subotnnces,  o.W.  In  fact,  plating  with  nickel  if,  chemically 
Hpeiiking,  a  proccHH  (if  no  little  diflicnliy  and  delicacy.  It 
is  in  this  respect  broa<lly  di''tint;ui^hed  from  the  ordinary 
procesKCN  of  olcctrn-philing  with  copper  and  r>ilver.  To 
make  a  plated  metal  of  iiny  value  in  the  nrt<*.  it  muKt  \>e 
deposited  upon  suitable  obicclH  in  what  \i*  known  n*<  tho 
reguline  state — 1'.  c.  that  wbi»di  exhibit^  fully  the  ordinary 
desirable  r|ualitiert  of  the  metal.  The  bent  practical  solu- 
tion for  nickel-plating  is  a  solution  of  the  doulile  sulphate 
of  nickel  and  ammonia.  If  properly  prepared  an'l  u»ed, 
this  solution  has  the  property  of  giving  n  deposit  with  a 
smooth  surface  whi'di  can  be  polir^lied  with  little  labor,  and 
—what  is  of  conse(|uence  with  a  metal  so  hard  as  nickel 
— it  gives  a  very  thick  deposit  before  it  ncfjuireK  a  rough 
or  matted  surface.  Tho  solution  shoubl  be  of  a  nnlt  »"  pure 
and  neutral  as  possible,  and  kept  free  from  f«ub^tanccs 
which  would  impair  its  working  jtroperties,  chief  among 
which  are  nitric  acid,  the  alkalie-,  and  lime.  Nitric  acid 
and  caustic  alkali  arc  used  for  cleaning  goods  alnuit  to  l>c 
plated,  and  hence,  without  scrupulous  care,  n  little  nitric 
acid  or  alkali  will  find  its  way  into  the  p!ating-vnt.  Nitric 
acid  in  very  small  fpiantitics  ruins  tlie  vat.  the  work  com- 
ing out  bliu;k  and  sireiiked.  The  jtrcfenee  of  potafh  or 
soda  is  at  onco  manifested  by  a  deposit  of  green  oxide  or 
snb-oxido  of  nickel  upon  the  article  being  plated.  Copper, 
zinc,  and  arsenic  arc  also  detrimental,  and  ^lu^t  be  excludoil 
or  their  bad  effects  neutralized.  Commercial  nickel  almost 
always  contains  the  above-nameil  metals,  as  well  a.-*  ^onie 
of  the  reagents  employed  in  the  complicated  process  of  its 
manufacture,  as  sulphate  of  lime,  sulphide  of  calcium,  sul- 
phides of  sodium  and  potassium,  common  >>alt.  and  alu- 
mina. All  these  injurious  substances  must  bo  removed  in 
preparing  a  salt  fit  for  plating  purposes,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  of  them  or  their  congeners  into  the  solutions 
carefully  guarded  against. 

While  in  electro-plating  an  anode  of  pure  metal  is  con- 
venient and  useful,  in  tvorking  out  the  problem  of  nickel- 
plating  iJr.  Adams  brought  to  light  the  curious  fact  that  a 
plate  of  pure  metallic  nickel  —  used  as  nn  anode — doej<  not 
satisfy  the  conditions  requisite  to  successful  plating.  Such 
a  plate  does  not  dissolve  regularly  in  the  solution  ;  or.  in 
other  words,  it  docs  not  furnish  from  itself  as  much  metal 
as  is  deposited  up<m  the  objects  plating.  The  nickel 
salt  in  the  solution  has  to  furnish  the  metal,  ond  con>c- 

?uontIy  the  solution  becomes  weaker,  ond  finally  runs  out. 
f.  on  tho  other  hand,  a  plato  of  nickel  combined  with  car- 
bon— a  carbide  of  nickel — bo  employed,  the  metal  will  be 
fed  into  the  stdution  on  ono  side  just  as  fast  as  it  is  de- 
I  posited  out  on  the  other,  and  thus  the  great  (lesiderntum 
attained — viz.  the  possibility  of  continuous  and  uniform 
,   work.    Such  east-nickel  plates,  or  anodes,  arc  now  success- 
1  fully  made,  and  form  an  article  of  commerce;  nnd  it  is  by 
the  use  of  them  that  we  now  have  a  process  of  nickel-plat- 
ing which  is  continuous  and  uniform. 

Amcmg  the  recent  applicatit)ns  of  nickel-]>lating  no  one 

is  of  moro  tlirect  and  obvious  utility  than  its  use  in  the 

case  of  the  rollers  used  in  calico-printing.     These  engraved 

I  rollers  are  of  copper,  a  comparatively  soft  metal,  and  have 

;  to  be  continually  touched  up  nnd  repaired.  an<l  when  worn 

'  so  as  to  produce  imperfect  impressions  are  turned  down 

and  re-engraved.     A  large  print-works  in  Massachusetts 

'  owning  2351  copper  rollers  turne<l  down  for  re-engraving 

I  27t'S   in  one  year,  showing  that  over  400  rollers  were  so 

treated  twice.    The  ^ivinsrto  such  rtdlcrs  before  use  a  good 

coating  of  nickel  adds  enormously  t'>  their  working  life  and 

lessens  the  cost  of  printins.  a   nickel-plated   ndlcr  doing 

I  three  or  four  times  the  work  done  by  a  copper  one. 

I  J.  M.  Mkrrick. 

I      Nickel-plating,     Se©  Xicke?.. 

j  Nic'obar  Islands,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Indian 
I  Ocean,  N.  \V.  of  Sumatra.  They  comprise  an  area  of  about 
i;{00  square  miles,  with  (jOOO  inhabitants  belonirinc'to  the 
Malavan  race,  occupying  only  a  low  state  of  civilixntion. 
The  islands  are  very  fertile,  producing  coconnut--*.  sugar, 
rioo,  tobacco,  bamboo,  and  oranges  in  abundaoee.  but  are 
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NICODEMUS— NIEBUHR. 


so  unhealthful  that  all   attempts  to  colonize  them  hare 
proved  vain.     They  belong  to  .-Denmark. 

Nicode'mus,  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  mentioned 
thrice  in  the  Gospel  of  John — iii.  1-21,  as  coming  to  Jesus 
by  night :  viii.  45,  as  demanding  that  Jesus  should  be  heard 
before  being  judged ;  and  xix.  3S-42,  as  assisting  Joseph 
of  Arimathe.a  in  laying  out  the  body  of  Christ. 

Ni'colai  (Christoph  Friei>iuch).  b.  at  Berlin  Mar.  18, 
173.'J;  took  charge  in  17o9  of  his  father's  bookstore  and 
publishing-office,  which  he  conducted  till  his  death,  Jan. 
8,  ISII.  lie  founded,  with  Moses  Mendelssohn.  Bihilothtk- 
der  achonen  WimienHchaftcn  (1757);  with  Lessing,  £riV/c, 
die  iieueste  LUeralUf  betreffend  (1759);  and  alone,  Alltje- 
metnen  deutHchfn  Bihliothck  (1765).  He  wrote  Auecdoten 
von  Fi'ledrich  II.  (1785),  several  humorous  works  and  large 
romances,  and  a  multitude  of  critical  essays  against  Kant, 
Fichte,  Goethe,  Herder,  and  the  romantic  school. 

Nicolai  (Karl  Otto  EnnENFRiED),  b.  at  Konigsberg 
•Tune  9,  ISIO;  studied  music  under  great  difficulties; 
lived  after  1S;'0  at  Berlin  as  a  music-teacher;  became  or- 
ganist to  the  ambassadors'  chapel  at  Home  in  l.S.'i4,  direc- 
tor of  the  opera  at  Vienna  in  IS39,  and  of  the  royal  orches- 
tra at  Berlin  in  1848,  and  d.  there  May  10.  1849.  Of  his 
numerous  compositions,  one  has  become  somewhat  pop- 
ular, the  opera  Tke  Merry  Wires  uf  Windsor. 

Nic'olas  (Sir  Nicholas  Harris).  F.  S.  A.,  b.  at  East 
Lone.  Cornwall,  England,  Mar.  10.  1799;  entered  the  Brit- 
ish navy  at  an  early  age;  became  a  lieutenant  1815;  stud- 
ied law ;  was  called  to  the  bar  1825  ;  devoted  his  attention 
chiefly  to  peerage-claims  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
became  profoamily  versed  in  every  branch  of  antiquarian 
literature,  especially  history,  genealogy,  and  heraldry  ;  was 
joint  editor  uf  the  RetrospfiHirt-  Review  1826  and  of  the 
E.ccerptu  Histurirfi  1831  :  made  a  knight  of  the  Hanoverian 
Guelphic  order  1831,  chancellor  of  the  Ionian  order  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  George  1832,  of  which  he  became  grand 
cross  1840.  D.  at  Cape  Cure,  near  Boulogne,  France,  Aug. 
3,  1848.  Among  his  works  are  Si/nopsis  uf  the  Peernqe  uf 
Eiic/land  (1825),  History  of  the  liattle  of  Agincourt  (1827), 
The  nhronoloijy  of  History  (1835),  History  of  the  Orders 
of  Kniijhthood  of  the  British  Empire  (4  vols..  1841-42), 
Vespntehes  and  Letters  of  Lord  Xelson  (7  vols..  1844),  Me- 
moirs of  Sir  Christopher  Hntton  (1847).  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  engaged  in  arranging  for  publication  The  Let- 
ters mtd  Jon  ma/s  of  Sir  Hndson  Lowe,  which  appeared  under 
the  editorship  of  William  Forsyth  Harris  (3  vols.,  1853). 

Nicola'us,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Sutter  co.,  Cal.,  on  the 
Feather  River.     Pop.  799. 

Nicole'  (Pierre),  h.  at  Chartres,  department  of  Eure- 
ct-Liiire,  France,  Oct.  19,  1625;  studied  theology  at  Paris; 
joined  the  community  of  Port  Royal;  fled  in' 1679  from 
tlie  persecutions  of  the  .Tesuits  to  the  Netherlands  ;  returned 
in  11183  to  Paris,  and  d.  there  Nov.  16,  1695.  He  trans- 
lated Pascal's  Prnrineiiil  Letters  into  elegant  Latin  under 
the  iiseudunym  of  "William  Mendrock."  wrote  Essals  de 
Muro/e  ,'f  fnstrnetions  theo/o'/ifpos.  and  had  a  share  in  the 
authorshi])  of  several  of  ArnauUl's  worlts. 

Nicolet',  a  fertile  county  of  Quebec,  Canada,  on  S. 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  traversed  by  a  branch  of 
Grand  Trunk  Railway.     Cap.  Becancour.     Pop.  23.262. 

IVicolct,  ])ost-v.  of  Nicolet  co.,  Quebec.  Canada,  on 
Nicolet  River,  near  S.  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  81  miles 
below  -Montreal,  has  a  Roman  Catholic  college,  founded 
18{]3,  with  library  of  10,000  volumes,  also  a  seminary, 
ladies'  a'-adcuiy,  and  manufactures.     Pop.  about  1200. 

\ic.oIlct',  county  of  Central  Minnesota.  Area,  450 
Brpiarc  miles.  Bounded  S.  W.  :ind  E.  by  Minnesota  River. 
Is  traversed  by  the  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.  Is 
uneven  and  generally  fertile.  Wheat  and  oats  are  leading 
products.     Ciip.  St.  Peter.     Poji.  8362. 

\ici>ll(!t,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Nicollet  Co.,  Minn.,  on  the 
Minnestjta  River.     Pop.  658. 

Nicollet  (Jean  Nicolas),  b.  at  Cluees,  Savoy,  France, 
July  24,  1780;  was  a  pupil  of  Laplace,  secretary  iind  li- 
brarian of  the  observatory  at  Pii.ris  in  1817;  came  to  the 
U.S.  1832;  explored  the  Southern  States,  especially  the 
b:)sins  of  the  Hed,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  upper  Missia- 
sippi  rivers:  collected  valuable  materials  illustrative  of 
Indian  history,  customs,  and  languages,  as  well  as  notices 
of  the  geology  and  natural  history  of  the  regions  visited; 
arnl  was  sent  by  the  war  department  on  a  second  e.vplora- 
ti<m  (»f  the  'I'orritories  for  the  purpose  of  pre()aring  a  ma]) 
and  presenting  a  general  report,  on  which  occasion  Lt. 
John  ('.  Fremont  was  his  assistant.  IJ.  Washington,  D.  C, 
Sept.  II,  1843.     Author  of  acientlflc  treatises  in  French. 

Nicomoili'n,  the  eapitiil  of  ancient  Hithynia,  at  the 
head  id'  tlie  i;Hlf  of  AHlacenus,  fnunded  by  iN'icomodes  1. 
(278-2-iS  11. c.)  in  261  B.C.,  after  the  destruction  of  Aataous 


(a  little  to  the  S.  E.  of  it)  by  Lysimachns.  From  292  to 
330  a.  d.  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Eiistern  Roman  em|iirc, 
and  contained  many  splendid  buildings.  It  has  sufl'ered 
I'.ery  severely  from  eartliijuakes,  as  in  358  and  302  A.  l). 
Arrian  was  born.  Hannibal  died,  ami  Diocletian  abdicated 
here.  Constantine  died  at  his  Villa  Ancyron,  close  by. 
The  modern  Turkish  village  of  Ismid,  which  occupies  the 
old  site,  has  a  population  of  about  3000. 

R.  D.  HiTcncorK. 
Nicop'oli,  town  of  Eurojiean  Turkey,  eyalet  of  Wiildin, 
on  the  iJanube.  is  beautifully  situated,  but  its  fortifications 
are  decaying  and  its  trade  and  manufactures  are  inconsid- 
erable.    Pop.  10,000. 

Nicop'olis  [Gr.  NotiiiroAii,  "  city  of  victory  "],  the  name 
of  ten  ancient  cities  (one  in  Egypt,  four  in  Asia,  and  five 
in  Europe),  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  one  in 
Epirus,  founded  by  Augustus  to  commemorate  his  great 
naval  victory  at  Aetium,  Sept.  2,  31  B.  c.  It  soon  became 
a  large  and  sjjiendid  city,  more,  however,  through  imperial 
favor  than  by  reason  of  its  natural  aclvantages.  Already 
in  the  time  of  Julian  (301-363  A.  n.)  it  had  declined,  anil 
was  restored.  Early  in  the  sixth  century  it  was  plunder- 
ed by  the  Goths  (Procopius,  De  Bello  ijothieo.  iv.  22), 
and  restored  again  by  Justinian  (527-565  A.  n.).  After 
this  it  gradually  decayed,  and  died  a  natural  death.  i?t. 
Paul  wintered  here  Ctit.  iii.  12),  perhaps  in  the  year  07- 
68  A.  D,  R.  D.  HiTcnoocK. 

Nicosia.     See  Lefkosia. 

Nicosi'a,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Catania,  about 
44  miles  N.  W.  of  Catania.  This  very  old  town  is  situated 
on  two  high  hills  in  the  midst  of  a  most  fertile  district. 
It  is  an  episcopal  see — has  a  cathedral  and  four  other  large 
churches,  in  all  of  which  are  good  pictures.  It  has  also  a 
considerable  library,  a  small  college,  and  some  communal 
schools,  but  the  state  of  education  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  94  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  com- 
mune are  unable  to  read.  The  town  carries  on  an  active 
tr.ade  in  grain,  wine,  oil,  and  cattle,  but  there  are  no  home 
manufactures.  Nicosia  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  .\rabs, 
was  restored  by  the  Normans,  suffered  severely  in  the  later 
civil  wars,  and  was  so  wasted  by  the  phigue  in  1624  that  it 
has  never  recovered  its  prosperity.     Pop.  14,789. 

Nicot'  (Jeax),  b.  in  France  in  1530:  was  sent  as  am- 
bassador by  Francis  II.  to  Lisbon,  where  he  procured 
seeds  of  the  tobacco-plant  from  Florida,  and  introduced 
them  into  France,  whence  the  botanical  Nicotiana  given 
to  the  tobacco-plant.     D.  at  Paris  May  5.  1600. 

Nico'tera,  town  of  Calabria,  province  of  Catanzaro, 
near  the  Ionian  Sea.  It  enjoys  a  climate  of  great  perfec- 
tion, and  in  fine  nights  the  fires  of  .^tromboli.  50  miles 
distant,  are  distinctly  visible.  The  principal  buildings  are 
the  cathedral  and  the  episcopal  jialace.  This  town  was 
wasted  by  the  Saracens  in  the  ninth  century,  by  the  French 
in  the  fifteenth,  and  partially  destroved  by  an  earthquake 
in  1783.     Pop.  6347. 

Nicotine  or  Nicotia.     See  TonArro. 

Nie'buhr  (Bartholo  Georr).  b.  at  Copenhagen  Aug. 
27.  1776,  was  a  son  of  Karstens  Niebuhr  (b.  Mar.  1  7,  1  733  : 
d.  .\pr.  26,  1815),  who  from  1761  to  1767  accompanied  a 
scientific  expedition  to  .-Vrabia  and  .^outh-western  Asia, 
sent  out  by  the  Danish  king,  Frederick  \..  and  deseribod 
his  travels  in  Beschreibnufj  ron  .\roliien  (1772)  and  Iieise- 
hesehreihuny  von  Arnhicn  nnd  anifern  nmlieyrndin  Liintlern 
(1774-78).  The  father  held  a  government  oflice  in  Mel- 
dorf.  Holstoin,  and  here  the  son  was  educated.  He  after- 
wards studied  law  and  philosophy  at  Kiel  and  Gottingen  ; 
was  .ap]»ointed  private  secretary  to  (\iunt  .s^chinimeliniinn, 
lianish  minister  of  finance  in  17911,  and  next  year  secre- 
tary to  the  royal  library  in  Copenhagen:  \isitcd  England 
in  1798,  and  entered  the  civil  service  of  the  Danish  govern- 
ment in  1799.  But  his  enthusiasm  for  Enghiml  and  hatred 
to  Napoleon  made  it  very  unpleasant  for  iiint  in  Copenha- 
gen, and  in  1806  ho  removed  to  Berlin,  where  from  tliis 
year  till  1809  he  held  various  offices  in  the  financial 
department  of  the  Prussian  government.  He  was  an  able 
business-man,  and  renderetl  good  services,  but  he  was 
strongly  opposed  to  those  almost  violent  measures  of 
ret'orm  which  the  desperate  situation  of  the  Prussian 
state  made  necessary,  and  his  temper  was  nervous  and 
impatient.  He  fell  out  first  with  .'<tcin.  then  with  llarden- 
berg,  ancl  finally  resigned  his  offices.  Having  been  ap- 
pointed historiographer  to  tiie  king  of  Prussia,  he  deliv- 
ered in  1810-11  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  history  of 
Rome  at  the  newly-establishel  Cniversity  of  Berlin,  and 
in  this  sphere  his  brilliant  genius  and  immense  learning 
at  once  found  their  proper  applioatioii.  I'>om  1816  to  IS22 
he  resided  in  Home  as  Prussian  alolinssador  to  the  papal 
court,  though  in  reality  wholly  occupied  bv  scientific  stud- 
ios ;  and  in  the  latter  year  ho  removed  to  Bonn  as  professor 
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nt  tlif  iinircrflity.      Hero  ho  (lrvolH|te(l  a  Kr*'iit  Ittrrnry  ar- 
tiviiv:  fiiiiiiilml  Ithrinimcket  J/Ma^Hifi  (1M'.'7).  (•iiporinlendiHl 

ihr    IH'W  I'tlilinii  uf   (%,i-ftua  Srrtfthtrum  /H^tnriir  Ittfzautinit, 
l>iil>li<>l)otl  a  number  of  iiiiiinr  |ihilM|u|(u-)tl  nu<l  ari-hiiMilitK- 

ioitl    U<«!lKyil,   mill    Oonltll(ll<<l     \\\A    ttrt'Ut     Wurk,     liintlimrhr    i$r. 

•"•hiihtr.  Hut  umlor  the  violfiil  iin|<rt''<itiiiii  which  (hu 
KriMU'h  rovululioii  nl*  ls:;i)  inmlv  un  hiin  hv  brukv  «luwii 
tiu'titally  mill  iihyf>it'ally.  uinl  d.  Jan.  1.',  1m31.  Ilin  JtH- 
niiTh*'  firarhirhtr  ('.i  vuM.,  l.sl  |-:t2K  trnit^tnl('<l  int<t  K»jf 
li^lt.  the  twi»  flr^t  voluiiivfi  by  .1.  ('.  Iluru  anil  ('iiniin|i 
rhirlwiill,  tho  thiril  by  Or.  I«.  Si'hiiiUx,  'm*.  •••i  far  nn  it  kuch 
—  niiiiH'ly.  to  Ihti  Firr>t  Puiiio  war— a  ri>tn|tU<(tt  rei'unNtrur- 
timi  of  tho  ht^tiiry  of  Uniiip.  All  th<>ne  Ic^viul'^  whirh 
^iiK'i'  the  lUyn  nf  \A\y  riim|Mi«t*il  thu  lirnt  ohapliT-  *if  Ihw 
Uoiniin  ht!«ti)ry,  iin<l  nbirh  woro  ^nu'ruMy  arcc|iti><l  n*  bift- 
t>iry,  hu  ili.Tanli'il  aft«>r  u  tboruut;h  I'rltit-ul  analynin  u.1 
mylb^  and  fabk'o :  and  from  mo>.tly  now  niuteriai<<.  won 
by  iniloprndi'nt  ro-iMtrrbv*.  |diil<dof(ifnl,  archwdoi^ifal. 
jnridtful,  etv.,  bii  built  u|i  the  triu*  cnnrr<p  «)f  tbv  hir>tory 
of  Kiiiuv.  Hut  U\^  bnok  wafi  not  only  n  roconrttrurtion  nf 
tho  Koinnn  hiflory  :  it  wa.*  a  rcconftrurtinn  of  liiNtorifal 
study  in  >ji»nrrul.  Some  i»f  liiM  hyiiitther*ft  have  bi-en  rt'jei't- 
ed,  Hui'b  us  ibtit  of  (bo  loij^in  of  lite  early  Koman  lei;enili : 
others  have  been  uiodirie  I.  ^neh  an  that  nf  the  oriijin  of  tho 
fiUhn;  bnt  the  fundamental  dint inet ion  between  hintory 
and  le};cnd,  and  the  method  corre'^ikondtn^  to  tin.'*  diiitinc- 
tinn.  inau);iirnted  a  new  epoch  in  the  study  of  hi-^tory.  and 
hL8  wonderful  intuition  into  the  eorrelatiim  between  tho 
varitui.'*  elements  nf  wliiidi  a  Hoeial  or^^ani^mi  '\r<  eomjiofied, 
H-4  well  as  the  a'«toni.'«bin>;  power  of  ima>;ination  with  whieh 
from  a  few  !<oanty  remnant,«i  he  eon^^trui'ted  tho  whole  or- 
f^anism,  will  alwayti   bear   witness  to  hi;!  eminent  f^cniu.'^. 

IIi>    k'l'iur  hiit'i-iiirh,-  too/  /.Al/o/'i^i'trA*"  Sihrif'trit   {'2    VoW.) 

were  published  at  Ibmn  (1S2S— 4;i|,  X<i<h;ir/,iMari\r  Srhri/'t'-n 
nt    Hamburg  (1S42|,  LrltrnHHnrhrirhtfn  {'2  vols.)  at   Haui- 

burj;  (IS;tS),  three  courses  of  lectures  nl  Bonn  ;  tterman,  by  , 

I-'Ier;    Kn;:li:»h  (S  vols.),  by  I>r.  L.  Scbmiti.     (See  also   F.  , 

Lieber.  /frminiitceitcr*  n/  Xiffmhr,  and  Susanna  Winkworth»  i 

Li/r  (III'/  l.^ttfra  **/  li.  O.  Xiehiihr,)      rL>:«KSS  PK.TFKSKS.  I 

Nio'derineyer  (Lori»l.  b.  at  Xyon.  in  Vand.  Switier-  | 
lanl.  Apr.  '27,  1S02;  studied  music  in  Vienna  under  Mos- 
ohele^  and  Forsler,  in  Uomo  under  Fioravanli.  in  Naples 
under  Zin>;Arelli :  broui;bt  bis  first  opera  on  the  stAi;e  at 
Naples;  went  in  ISJ2  to  Paris,  where  he  composed  several 
operas  with  mediocre  success;  founded  a  school  of  rolic- 
ious  music  in  lS'»^t.  O.  Mar.  II.  IStU.  Of  his  composi- 
tions, the  opera  Stnfirlht  ^lS.■l6)  and  a  number  of  sondes  to 
texts  by  liAuiartine,  Hugo.  Manzoni.  anti  others,  became 
celebrated.  His  best  work  ia  his  .l/ox«.  performed  by  the 
Church  Music  Society  in  New  York  in  IS72. 

Niel  (AiMti.rnK),  b.  at  Murel.  department  of  Hnuto- 
Oaronne,  France.  Oct.  4.  IS02:  was  educated  at  the  Kcole 
I'olytci'bniquc  of  Paris  and  the  Military  .\cademy  of  Meta : 
distini^uisbed  himself  in  the  expedition  a^^aiDSt  i'unstnn- 
tine  lS:E(i,  and  was  made  commander  of  the 
ensiincerinjt  corps  in  Algeria;  took  part  in 
the  expedition  against  Jtome  in  ISI'.':  con- 
ducted the  siege  of  Itomarsund  in  is.'il. 
and  planned  the  operations  which  led  to  the 
fall  of  Sebastopol ;  ilistin[;ui>hed  himself  in 
the  Italian  campai);n  of  IS.'t'.),  was  nia<le  a 
marshal  of  France  after  the  battle  uf  Solfe- 
rino.  and  minister  of  war  in  lSt>7.  D.  Paris 

Au-.  i:;.  isr.it. 

Xiel'lo-work,  a    kind  of  ornamental 

work  in  which  plates  of  gold  or  silver  are 
tiisl  engraved  by  cutting  ornamental  fig- 
ures upon  them.  The  lines  are  then  tilted 
with  a  black  alloy,  and  the  whole  is  bur- 
nished. Tho  art  is  scarcely  practised  at 
present.  Some  of  the  earliest  and  best  niel- 
los are  Hyiantine  :  the  finest  are  Italian  uf 
the  rinnuc-cento  period. 

Niemce'wicz   (Jtlian   Ursin).  b.  at 
Skoki.  in   Lithuania,  in    1757;  roL'cived  a 
military  education,  but  left  tho  service  in 
I7SS.  and  enteretl  into  Polish  polities  as  a 
deputy  from  Lithuania  :  fought  in  171*1  at 
the    side    of    Kosciusko;    was    carried,    to- 
gether with  him.  as  a  prisoner  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg; ttccompanied  him   to  the   V.  S. : 
lived  for  some  time  in  Washington's  house, 
and  married   an   American  lady.      In   1S07    V,'.'-^  >' 
he  returned   to  Poland,  ami  played   a  eon-   *Jy  "^ 
spicuous    and    noble    part    in    the    politics   ^ 
of  his  native   country  till   ls;iO.     Shortly   ^ 
before  the  fall  of  Warsaw  he  went  to  Paris.    ^ 
where  he   rcsitlcd   till   his  death.   May   21, 
1S4I.      In  the  Polish   literature  he  beeanie 
very  celehraiod  :i-  the  authur  of  //,■.?.. ;i<.i/ 


Sfny*  of  tkt  l\iUM  (IKId),  Htiijn  uf  Si'jt— /  til..  I.,th„ 

fifii'fin  Lrttera,  %  novel  Id  kCtcra,  «lc.  Afti'r  hi*  deutb  Li* 
Soltn  aur  mn  Captietl^  d  */.  /Vfci-*6uury  wa4  |tubli«hcd  at 
Pari*  (IH4.-l^ 

Nlc'mrn  [<ier.  }fr,Mrf],  a  rirer  of  |>ni»Kin,  ri»r«  In 
l(u>^ta,  beroiUfA  nat  igiiblv  at  <irodno.  and  dit  ot<->  n( 
Winge  into  the  ltu<'*  and  the  <iilge.  bntb  of  wbirb  t  til 
into  the  KiiriiMdiefi  lliitT,  re-*perti\  ely  thrnugb  •c%rn  nn  I 
nine  mouth-.  It  m  t'tltl  mileii  b>ng,  nat  tguble  4>io  mil'i 
from  il«  muutb,  and  ir  of  uunviderablc  commercial  cMiiire- 
(|Uone«. 

Ni(*UU'rr  AiflHtrl,  town  of  the  N'ethrrbind*.  in  the 
pro\  iiii'e  of  Niirili  Holland,  ha*  iV171  inhabitant*,  and  »ume 
manufa*'turcs  on  a  r>mall  realv. 

>'ii*vre\  •leparlnii'iil  of  I'cntrnl  France.  pituatr»1  along 
the  Loire  and  itM  two  uflluentft,  the  Allicr  and  Nievre,  and 
the  V^mnv.  an  aftluent  of  th«  Seine.  It  i»  mounlaniou*. 
and  not  very  fertile.  Wine  in  <>Kten«i\ely  eultitatc^l.  but 
wheat  ii*  not  rained  in  liufTicii-nl  i|uantity  for  home  ron-ump- 
tion.  TimlM>r  and  mtni-raN  arc  nbundnnl.  Iron,  copprr. 
lead,  and  Kilvcr  are  miuc<l ;  coal  is  rui'cd  and  marbtr-  in 
quarried.  Aren,  25li6  miiiare  niileit.  Pop.  It.'iV.l'K.  Out 
of  4S,j:ts  children.  I7.AG2  received  no  vchonl  vducatioo  in 
I8J7.     Cap.  Ncvers. 

Ni'fser*  a  groat   river  of   Weiitern  Africa,  alfo  ealle*! 
Jolibfi  or  Quorra,  which  dif!- 
ferent   e\prc--inn«  of  the  name  i 
to  the  ^tream  in  the  dilTerent   r*  .- 

to  its  upper  and  IJuorra  to  Its  middle  cuurw.  it  rifv  in 
the  Kong  Mountaiu.H,  in  lat.  0°  26'  N.  and  Ion.  U^  46'  W., 
and  Hows  fir.-^t  in  a  north -rantern  dirtM-tion.  pa->ing  Tim- 
buctoo.  and  then  in  a  fiouth-custern  dire*-to>n,  until  it  en- 
ters the  ((ulf  of  ttuincjt  through  a  large  delta  between  tho 
ItightJi  of  Itenin  and  Piafra,  after  a  course  of  abi>ut  2JMU 
milo0.  Only  part»"  of  it  have  been  tbonmghly  explored; 
in  most  places  it  flows  through  broad  and  fertile  valleys, 
and  presents  low  shorci*  covered  with  shrubs  or  overgrown 
with  reed.-. 

Ni^ht'-IIaU'kt  a  name  applied  in  North  America  to 
the  species  of  ''Acrt/n'/r^.  a  genus  of  the  family  Caprimul- 
gida*  or  goatsuckers.  They  are  sometimes  popularly  but 
incorre^'tly  confounded  with  the  wbippo4»r-Hill.  The  eggs 
arc  laid  upon  the  bare  ground,  without  a  ne^t.  The  birds 
are  well  known  by  their  sharp  cry  and  the  loud  bonuiing 
sound  produced  at  twilight  by  the  rapid  rufb  through  the 
air.  with  the  bill  open  to  seize  their  in^ect  prey.  Several 
closely-allied  species  or  varieties  are  found  in  the  W.  and 
S.  W.  of  the  I  .  S.  These  are  *'.  ff/n-tve  (the  common 
Kastern  S|>eciesl.  /'.  thnri/i  (a  rarity',  and  ''.  Trj-fum,», 
The  night-hawk  or  night-jar  of  England  is  thu  common 
Oo.vTsi  TKKR  (which  sec), 

XijECht'-fleroilf  the  Xtfrtiardea  Gartimi,  a  common 
wading  bird  of  tho  heron  (family,  found  in   both  the  Old 
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and  New  Worlds.  The  birds  build  their  nests  in  groups  or 
communities,  called  heronries. ,  In  the  U.  S.  the  night- 
heron  is  often  called  ^iia  or  i/naick.  from  its  hoarse  noctur- 
nal cry.  The  yellow-crowned  night-heron  of  the  Southern 
States  is  NyctUerudiua  violaccus.  Still  other  species  are 
described. 

Night'ingale,  the   Philomela  lusciuiii,  the  finest  of 
European  song  birds,  common  in  favored  localities  in  a 


^     ^' 
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large  part  of  Asia  and  Europe.  It  belongs  to  the  family 
Sylviada;.  It  is  a  homely  bird,  not  larger  than  the  Amer- 
ican bluebird.  It  feeds  principally  upon  worms  and  insect 
larva;.  Its  delightful  song  is  heard  chiefly  in  still  nights 
of  May  and  June,  but  also  during  the  day.  It  is  the  bul- 
bul  of  the  poets,  but  in  the  East  that  name  is  now  generally 
given  to  the  Pi/cnot/ions  h^niorrkotia,  a  very  different  bird. 
The  nightingale  of  the  East  Indies  is  the  Kittacinda  jnn- 
crura,  a  bird  resembling  the  true  nightingale.  It  sings  by 
night  or  in  a  darkened  cage,  and  its  song  is  regarded  as 
equal  to  that  of  the  true  nightingale. 

Nightingale  (Florence),  b.  in  May,  1820,  at  Florence, 
Italy,  of  wealthy  English  parents.  Prompted  by  philan- 
thropic instincts,  she  early  turned  her  attention  to  the  re- 
lief of  humanity,  and  in  1S51  went  to  the  Kaiserswerth  in- 
stitution on  the  Rhine  fur  practical  instruction  as  to  the 
best  means  of  carrying  on  her  work.  During  the  Crimean 
war  she  was'sent  by  the  British  war  department,  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  select  nurses,  for  the  relief  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  in  tliis  position  dis- 
played marvellous  energy  and  ability  ;  and  the  testimonial 
of  £50,000  subscribed  for  her  by  a  grateful  public  she  de- 
voted to  the  founding  of  a  training-scdiool  for  nurses.  Her 
chief  writings  arc — Xotes  on  IIo8pitaln  (1859),  Notes  on 
Nurxing  (181)0),  On  the  Sniu'tav)/  Sf'itfi  .>/  the  Army  in  India 
(1S()^),  NotcH  on  Lifint/-iii  Institutions  (1S71).  and  a  Confi- 
dential report  on  the  medical  service  in  the  Crimean  war. 

Night'inare  {EphiulteH.  Hypnophobia,  Incubus,  Succn- 
bnif),  a  terrific  dream  in  which  there  appears  to  be  a  dis- 
agreeable object,  as  a  person,  animal,  or  goblin,  present  and 
often  upon  the  breast  of  the  sleeper,  accompanied  by  the  in- 
ability to  cry  out,  move,  or  call  for  help.  Some  jtatients  have 
merely  a  sense  of  terror,  oppression,  and  inability  to  call, 
without  any  drcnm.  It  is  often  ascribable  to  heart-disease 
or  asthma,  more  frequently  to  obstruction  in  the  circulation 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  food  or  flatulency  in  the  aliment- 
ary canal,  esjiecially  wlicn  t!ie  sleeper  lies  upon  his  hack 
and  the  weight  of  the  ovcrloadetl  viscera  falls  upon  the 
aorta.  Many  of  the  symptoms  of  nightmare  may  occur  to 
nervous  and  anxiouH  j)Ji.tients  in  a  lialf-wakefiil  state  just 
after  retiring  to  bed.  The  careful  voluntary  suspension  of 
the  effort  to  think  (a  suspension  often  difficult  tu  aocnni- 
jdiwh)  will  usually  jirevent  (hi'se  attacks,  which  Hocm  to  be 
due  to  the  jierformance  of  the  function  of  thinking  at  a 
time  when  the  supply  of  bUxid  to  the  brain  is  delioient. 
The  ancients  believed  that,  devils  and  witches  were  present 
during  an  attack  of  nightmare.  They  affirmed  that  the 
evil  spirits  which  placctl  themselves  upon  the  patient  wore 
malcH,  called  inmhi,  while  female  spirits  and  wit<-hos,  huc- 
cnhi,  were  thought  to  lie  benoath  the  sleeping  sufferer. 

JVight^Hhatle,  a  popular  name  for  many  plants,  mostly 
solanaecous  and  often  poisunouti.     (Sco  BiSLLADONNA,  Ciu- 

C/KA,  BiTTBRSWKKT.) 


Nihilists.     See  Russia. 
Nijmwegeii.     See  Nvmwegen. 

Nikolaevsk,  town  of  Eastern  Siberia,  on  the  Amoor,  in 
iat.  6;J°  15'  N.,  lun.  140°  35'  E.,  founded  in  IHJl.  has  over 
5000  inhabitants  and  is  the  seat  of  the  civil  administration. 
It  is  fortified,  and  has  a  large  and  increasing  trade. 

Nikolaiev%  or  Nikolaief,  town  of  European  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Kherson,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rug 
and  Ingul.  It  was  founded  in  17110, 
and  grew  rapidly  on  account  of  its  largo 
shipbuilding  facilities.  It  is  fortified, 
and  has  an  excellent  harbor,  in  which 
the  Russian  fleet  of  the  Black  Sea  is 
stationed.  It  contains  barracks,  arse- 
nals, nmgazines,  a  school  of  navigation, 
an  observatory,  and  many  other  naval 
establishments,  and  in  its  spacious  dock- 
yards a  large  number  of  excellent  ships 
is  built  every  year.     Pop.  67,972. 

Nik'olsburg,  or  lUik'ulov,  town 
of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Polaver  Hills,  celebrated  for  their 
excellent  red  wines.  It  contains  a  mag- 
nificent old  castle  belonging  to  tlieprince 
of  Dietrichstein,  and  has  some  manu- 
factures of  woollens,  cotton,  and  silk. 
Pop.  875S. 

Nilio'pol,  town  of  Southern  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Yekaterinoslav,  on 
the  Dnieper,  about  200  miles  from  its 
mouth  in  the  Black  Sea.  It  consists 
mainly  of  foreign  settlements,  and  forms 
the  centre  of  a  fertile  and  busy  district. 
Pop.  5205. 

Nile,  The,  a  river  of  North-east- 
ern Africa,  and  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful, most  interesting,  and  most  celebrated  rivers  on  our 
globe,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Bahr-el-Azrek 
(or  the  Blue  Nile)  and  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  (or  the  White 
Nile)  at  Khartoom,  the  capital  of  Nubia,  in  Iat.  15°  '.',5' 
N.,  at  an  elevation  of  1188  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  From  Khartoom  it  flows  northerly  to  El  Damcr,  in 
Iat.  17°  45'  N.,  where  it  receives  its  last  tributary,  the  At- 
bara  or  Bahr-el-Aswad  (or  the  Black  River),  after  which 
junction  it  makes  a  great  bend  into  the  Nubian  deserts, 
descending  the  Nubian  terraces  through  several  cataracts, 
the  last  of  which  is  formed  at  Assouan,  in  Iat.  24°  10'  N.. 
on  the  boundary  between  Nubia  and  Egypt.  From 
Assouan  it  flows  with  a  steady  northerly  course,  with 
an  average  fall  of  two  inches  to  a  mile  and  a  mean 
velocity  of  three  miles  an  hour,  through  Egypt  to  the 
Mediterranean,  separating  in  Iat.  30°  10'  N.  into  two 
branches,  those  of  Rosetta  and  Damietta,  and  forming  a 
delta  150  miles  broad  at  the  ocean,  and  intersected  in  all 
directions  by  a  bewildering  number  of  branches  and  canals. 
To  find  the  sources  of  the  Nile  was  for  centuries  the  high- 
est goal  of  geograj)hical  ambition,  and  more  than  once  the 
world  was  congratulated  on  the  discovery  of  this  secret. 
A  glance  over  the  maps  and  descriptions  of  the  last  ex- 
plorers shows,  however,  that  our  knowledge  of  this  subject 
is  not  yet  what  we  could  wish  it  to  be,  though  man}'  ques- 
tions have  been  satisfactorily  settled.  Thus,  it  is  sure  that 
the  true  Nile  is  not  the  Blue  Nile,  as  once  believed,  but 
the  White  Nile;  and,  further,  that  the  White  Nile  origi- 
nates from  A'ictoria  Nyanza,  a  large  lake  situated  under 
the  equator  at  an  elevation  of  3740  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Its  upper  course  from  its  issue  from  the  lake  to 
its  junction  with  the  Sobat,  in  Iat.  9°  1'  N.,  is  imperfectly 
known,  but  it  generally  shows  the  character  of  a  rapid  ami 
vigorous  .stream.  Its  lower  course,  from  the  junction  of 
the  Sobat  to  the  confluence  with  the  Blue  Nile  at  Khar- 
toom, is  better  known,  and  here  it  presents  a  rather  slug- 
gish appearance,  often  widening  into  largo  lakes  without 
any  perceptible  current  except  in  times  of  flood.  The  Blue 
Nile  has  its  sources  in  the  alpine  regions  of  Abyssinia,  at 
an  elevation  of  9000  feet,  from  which  it  descends  with  im- 
mense impetuosity  and  carrying  a  tremendous  volume  of 
water.  The  Atbara  is  also  a  vigorous  river;  it  receives  its 
name,  the  "  Black  River,"  from  the  mud  nml  slime  which 
it  carries  along  with  it,  and  which,  when  deposited  by  the 
Nile  on  the  ])lains  of  Egyjit,  forms  the  manure  and  true 
fertilizer  of  that  country.  Aithougli  the  Nile  receives  no 
alllucnt  for  a  di.-tance  of  nearly  151)0  nules,  from  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Atbara  to  its  mouth,  and  although  it  flows 
through  a  land  whoso  burning  sun  luul  hut,  sandy  soil 
drink  its  waters  with  avidity,  yet  it  continues  a  powerful 
stream  during  its  wholo  course,  able  to  inunclate  the  plains 
of  Egypt  every  year,  thorebj'  transforming  these  rainless 
deserts  into  some  of  tho  most  productive  regions  on  earth. 
During  its  whole  lower  course  it  is  followed  on  both  sides 
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by  riiDf^oH  of  high,  nukud  ruckK  onuloKinK  u  broitd  valluy,  i 
wlioHc  Hoil  irt  naturally  iirid  find  hiirrL'ii.und  in  whicli  thcru  ' 
iifviir  IhIIh  niin,  '1'\i\h  viilluy  it  inundtimrt  every  y«iir  ttt  ii 
lixi-il  tiiiiu  iinil  ill  a  lixed  rniiutHuic,  ami  it  Iiuh  dniii]  ho  for  ' 
tlKiiiHiiinU  of  yi!urn.  (irncrally  on  Junu  !-'''tli  llio  wiittrrH 
lii'^^iii  lo  ri.Hu,  and  continue  rininj;  until  the  L'l^t  of  Se|iteiii- 
l)i-r.  At  ThetH---<  thr  lloml  rca<-]i(!i4  10  feft,  at  (.'airti  27.  at 
M'lHrlla  I.  the  whole  pluiti  hi-iii;;  one  nluret  of  water,  on 
\vl)i<!h  the  liout^eH  and  villa^eH  form  iNlandK,  After  tin; 
i-'}iiino.\  the  wiiterH  j^radually  retreat,  leavin)^  behind  llieiii 
thr  tntid  ami  the  inoititure,  wliieh  huoii  |>r(Hluc<t  ii  inont 
luxuriant  vejietaliim.  l''or  thounandH  of  year^  this  valley 
Imi.-'  Iktii  (IfiiHi'ty  |iro|iliMl,  and  here  I'liraii;;  up  one  of  the 
cinlii'^it  and  one  of  the  niof*t  [lowerfnl  foriuM  of  human  eiv- 
ili/ation.  Ah  the>«e  people  be^an  to  umlcrstand  that  not 
only  their  abuntlanee  and  luxurien,  but  tlicir  very  liven, 
dcpmdrd  on  Ihi'  wonderful  workin^js  r»t"  tliin  river,  they 
boweii  ill  j^Mititude  to  their  benefactor  and  worsbippeil  the 
Nile  as  a  ^mi.  (See  NiLi:,  .Sot;ini:M  or  thk,  in  Aim-ks- 
inx.)  Ur,visi;n  iiv  A.  (Jrvor. 

Nile,  tp.  of  Scioto  cc,  0.     Pop.  117.*;. 

Nili'H,  post-v.  ami  tp.  of  Conk  co.,  III.     P"p.  17UI. 

Nilesy  tp.  of  Dclawiiro  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  II  I'l. 

Nili'S,  tp.  of  Floy.l  CO..  la.      Pop.  /itW. 

Nilrs,  p.  V.  and  tp.  of  Itorrion  eo.,  Mieh.,  on  Mieliigan 
Central  U.  U.,  int  miles  K.  of  Chiouf;"»  has  a  lujjh  Hehool, 
C  churches,  .*t  banks.  I  furniture-factory,  I  paper  and  I  pulp 
mill.  U  waK>>n  ami  carriage  factories,  a  pill-box  factory.  2 
iron  foundries.  I  flourinj^-mills,  good  hotels.  2  newspapers, 
and  aniplo  water-power.  I*op.  of  v.  ■](>:'.)):  of  tp.  T.Hl<i. 
lloiiN  &  IIi:i(N,  Eus.  "  1>i:mocuat." 

Nilos,  post-v,  and  tp.  of  Cayuj^ii  eu.,  X.  V.     Pop.  1912. 

NiU's,  post-v.  of  Weathcrsfiold  tp..  Trumbull  co.,  0.. 
on  the  Mahoning  and  Musfjuito  rivers  and  on  the  Ash- 
tabula Voungstown  and  Pittsburg  and  tho  Atlantic  an<l 
(irejt  Western  11.  Us.,  hay  1  weekly  newspaper. 

NiU's  (HiczKKiAii).  b.  in  Chester  co..  Pa.,  Oct.  10.  1777; 
Icarnel  the  printing  trade:  became  inembor  of  u  publish- 
ing lirm  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  about  ISOO;  e'liteil  a  daily 
jmper  at  Baltimore  six  years;  founded  at  llaltimorc  in 
181 1  yHtM*  lif.tfiHtvy,  a  weekly  paper,  wliich  he  edited  until 
Aug.,  1S;JG.  an<l  which  was  considered  so  vabiable  a  source 
of  inlunnation  upon  American  history  that  tho  Hrst  thirty- 
two  v(duiues  were  reprinted.  He  advocated  tho  protective 
Pvstcm.  and  wrote  a  work  entitled  I'n'ncipfrx  and  ArfH  ttf 
thr  h'rruf>,fi,m\\S22).  D.  at  Wilmington.  Del.,  Apr.  2, 
is;ill.  The  liryt'titfr  was  continued  by  W.  0.  Nilos  and 
others  until  .funo  27,  1S40,  making  "'>  volumes. 

Niles  (.loiiv  Milton),  b.  at  Windsor.  Conn.,  Aug.  20, 
I7S7  ;  became  a  hiwyer  ami  an  active  Douiocratic  politician 
of  extreme  ])rinciples;  founded  the  Hartford  Timcn,  for 
whitdi  he  wrote  during  thirty  years;  was  for  several  years 
a  judijo  of  the  Hartford  county  court;  appointed  post- 
master at  Hartforil  by  (len.  Jackson  1S2!):  wa?  U.  S. 
Senator  is;j.)-;i9  and  lS4;t-4t),  ami  postmaster-general 
under  Pros.  Van  llurcn  from  May.  1840,  to  Mar.  0,  IS41. 
Among  liis  wrifinjijs  wore  a  Gftzcticer  of  Conncrtirut  and 
iihtnic  /n^rtjirf  ( 1810),  Liven  of  Pirr^,  Lawrence,  Pike,  nnd 
Ilnn-iaon  (1820),  a  Histnrtf  of  the  Ucvolutinn  in  Mexico  and 
South  America,  irith  a  View  of  Texan  (lS;t9),  and  The  Civil 
Oj/h-rr  ;  publislied  in  1842,  a  new  edition  of  Archibald 
Kobbins's  Jonrual  of  the  Lornt  n/  the  liritj  Commerce  upon 
the  Went  Cvant  of  Africa  (sco  Hilky,  Capt.  .Jamks);  d. 
at  Hartford  May  31,  1S56.  Senator  Xiles  bequeathed 
his  valuable  library  to  the  Connecticut  Historical  Soriety. 
anil  left  $20,000  to  "be  held  in  trust  f<tr  the  poor  of  Hartfuril. 

Nilcs  (Natiianikl),  b.  at  Soutli  Kingston.  11.  I.,  Apr. 
W,  1741:  graduated  at  Princet<)n  170(i;  stuflied  medicine, 
law,  and  theology,  and  was  licensed  to  preach,  but  was 
never  ]>astor  of  a  church  ;  settled  at  Xorwicli,  Conn.;  in- 
vcntotl  a  jiroccss  of  making  wire  frtun  bar  iron  by  water- 
power,  anil  connected  it  with  a  wool-card  manufactory. 
After  tho  Kovolution  he  settled  at  West  Fairleo,  Orange 
CO.,  Vt. ;  was  Speaker  of  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature 
1781;  several  years  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  a  member 
of  Congress  1701-'.17.  a  censor  for  the  revision  of  the  State 
constitution,  and  six  times  Presidential  elector  :  was  author 
of  atldro'sscs.  religious  treatises,  and  of  the  Sapphic  ode. 
The  Amerienn  Hero,  a  popular  war-song  during  tlie  Kevo- 
lutionary  war.     D.  at  West  Fairlce  Oct.  ."il,  1828. 

Xiles  (Samtet.).  b.  at  Rlock  Island.  R.  I..  May  l.ir.74; 
graduated  at  Harvard  University  10'.H> :  preached  at  Kings- 
ton. U.  I..  1702-10:  was  pastor  of  the  Secimd  church. 
liraintrcc.  Mass.,  from  ^lay  23,  1711,  to  his  death,  May  1, 
1702;  author  of  several  doctrinal  treatises,  of  a  poem, 
(iod'it  Witudir-irorkiuff  Proridcuce  for  Xew  Enrfland  in  the 
lieditftifiii  if  Li>ui)ihnyff  (1747),  and  of  an  unfinished  Ifiti- 
tortf  >f  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  printed  in  the  Mans. 
Jliat,  Coll.y  3d  series,  vol,  vi. 
Vol.  III.— 54 


Nil"(«linu,  or  Nyl*<*hau  (  Hind.  "  blue  cow  ;"  »M  be- 
ing *'  blue,"  and  ifknu,  "cow  "j.alurgo  iinUjIone  oflhu  jiin- 
gleH  of  India,  carrying  the  lumd  Mnne  llvo  feet  high.  It 
ift  of  u  blue-grity  crdor  when  full  grown.  It  \n  vary  wild, 
e<iurugeou*<.  and  rcfoltite,  and  bunting  it  Ih  dungerou"  to 
any  btit  Hkillcd  hunterH,  who  never  av'Hail  il  upenly.  It 
ha'*  never  been  tb«*roughly  tamed.  The  fluHh  In  very  poor, 
but  the  hidfH  have  a  limited  uxe  in  the  urU.  Tho  nil-ghau 
in  the  I'intax  tnttfocnmrlui  of  authors. 

NilH'HOn  (CintiHTi.fK).  b.  nt  HunHaby,  in  Southern  Swe- 
den. Aug.  3,  IH43,  of  u  peasant  family,  whicb,  father  and 
fon,  inaintaincj  itself  by  making  mur<ie  at  peaNant  fcxtiv- 
itie>4  in  the  neighborhood ;  attraeted  the  attention  of  Count 
Tornerlijelm  by  her  playing  and  Hinifing  in  a  public  mar- 
kei-pliLce,  and  went  by  bit  aid  to  llnlrnHtud,  Stockholm, 
and  ParJK,  where  nhe  flnixlied  her  muHJeitl  ediiention  by 
three  yearn'  titudy  under  Warlej,  iind  made  her  d^dnil  with 
eminent  f«necer4K  at  thi;  Tb/';\lre  Lyriipie  Oet.  21,  1^01.  in 
Lo  Trarinta.  In  1 8(i7  nhe  visited  London  for  tho  fir^^t 
time,  and  in  the  following  feaMon  hIh;  made  a  jfr'-ttt  ^en^a- 
tioii  in  Paris  by  her  reprcNenlation  of  Ophelia  in  Ainbroino 
Thomai'M  Hamlrt,  In  |H70  and  IM7I  fbe  visited  America; 
in  1S7I,SI.  Peterj'burg,  ex<-itinjf  (freat  enthu>'ia'<m  ftvcry- 
wliore.  fn  IH72  hIio  wax  married  to  a  Parih  bunker,  Mr. 
Uon/.aud. 

NirwooU,  poHt-v.  of  Macoupin  CO..  III.,  on  the  Chicago 

and  Alton  U.  U..  ban  I  weekly  newspaper. 

Nim'bus,  in  rcligioun  art.  the  halo  of  lif^ht  which  Rur- 
rounds  the  head  of  a  oaered  pert*onai;e.  If  it  envelop  tho 
wludo  body,  it  is  called  an  aureole:  if  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders, a  glory. — NiMDi'S,  in  meteorology,  designates  the 
rain-cloud. 

Nimes  [anc  XematmuM],  city  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  (Jard,  beautifully  situated  in  a  valley  be- 
tween hills  covered  with  vineyards  and  orchards,  is  the 
i^eat  of  a  bishop,  has  many  excellent  c<lucational  institu- 
tions, and  its  manufactures  of  cottons,  Inec,  vinegar, 
brandy,  and  especially  of  Filks.  belong  to  the  most  im- 
portant in  France,  and  employ  about  10,000  persons.  The 
<dd  portion  nf  the  city  is  poorly  built,  but  in  the  three 
modern  suburbs,  which  form  the  larger  part  of  the  town, 
there  are  several  elegant  quarters  ami  beautiful  prom- 
enades, and  the  architectural  monuments  which  the  city 
contains  from  the  Roman  period  are  of  the  hi(cbest  inter- 
est. Tho  Maistin  CarrZ-c  is  a  beautiful  Corinthian  tem- 
ple, well  preserved,  thoroughly  restored  since  1789,  and 
now  used  as  a  museum  of  paintings  and  antiquities.  Ics 
Arr'nes  is  tlie  best  preserved  amphitheatre  which  exists, 
containing  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-tivc  ranges  of  seats. 
In  the  early  Middle  Agef*  it  was  employed  repeatedly  as  a 
stronghold  ;  afterwards  poor  people  used  it  as  a  sort  of  free 
tenement-house.  When  in  IHfl'J  it  was  cleared  by  order 
of  the  magistrates  it  was  found  to  contain  about  2000  in- 
habitants. Since  18.)S  it  has  been  completely  restored. 
Pont  du  (fard,  the  magnificent  aqueduct,  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ninics.  The  Unmans  occupied  the  city  in  121  n.  c, 
and  during  the  first  emperors  it  was  a  ma^nifiecnt  city. 
Subsequently  it  suffered  much  from  the  Visigoths,  Sara- 
cens, and  Norm:\ns.  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  it  was 
nearly  deserted.  I'ndcr  Francis  \.  it  rose  a^ain,  and 
although  it  sufl'ered  much  by  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  and  durintr  tho  Revolution,  it  is  now  very  pros- 
perous.     Pop.  r.3.394r 

Nimishirien,  tp.  of  Stark  co..  0.     Pop.  264.i. 

Nim'rod,  a  son  of  Cush.  a  grandson  of  Ham.  was  "a 
mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord  "  (Gen.  t.  8-12).  and  soon 
became  a  "  mighty  one  in  the  earth."  He  founded  an  eiu- 
piro  in  Sbinar.  whose  principal  towns  were  Bnbel,  Erech. 
Accad.  and  Calneh,  and  extended  this  empire  along  the 
Tigris  over  Assyria,  where  he  built  the  towns  of  Nineveh. 
Rchoboth.  Calaii.  and  Resen.  Althouch  these  events  from 
the  biblical  record  correspond  with  the  salient  points  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  the  Itabylonian  empire,  it  has  as  yet 
not  been  possible  to  identify  Ximrod  with  any  person 
known  to  us  cither  from  inscriptions  or  from  classical 
writers. 

Nimroildf  the  modern  .\rabic  name  of  the  site  of  an 
ancient  Assyrian  city  on  the  K.  bank  i»f  the  Tiffris.  about 
20  miles  below  Mosul.  Tho  ruins  of  Nimroud  are  situated 
on  the  fork  formed  by  tho  junction  of  the  Zab  with  the 
Tigris,  and  consist  nf  (he  remains  of  a  city  about  5  miles 
in  circumference.  The  principal  ruins  lay  at  the  S.  W.  of 
the  city,  on  the  palace  platform,  which  is  about  600  yards 
from  N.  to  S.  and  400  yards  from  E.  to  W.  Here  are  situ- 
ated the  sites  of  tho  various  palaces  and  temples  of  the 
city  and  the  ruins  of  the  ziggurrat  or  tower,  now  forming 
a  cone  140  feet  high.  The  whole  city  was  enclosed  bv  a 
wall  with  towers  at  intervals  and  gates;  remains  of  the-^e 
■  t-i  TK-es  lie  round  nearly  all  tho  city.     Excavations  w.  re 
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made  at  Nimroud  by  Mr.  Layard,  Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam 
Mr.  Loftus,  and   Mr.   George   Smith.     These  excava  ions 

revealed  the  existence  of  the  f"""'""?, ''"'''^'"S" 'J^Von^ 
tower  on  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  mound,  faced  with  stono 

oihe  heiUt  of  20  feet,  167  feet  6  inches  each  way,  bu.l 
IVshalmaneser  II.  (b.  c.  SG0-82o)  (2  Te-nples  round 
the  lower  built  by  Assur-nazir-pal  (b.  c.  8bD-t>bU).  (.i) 
The  N  W.  ,'alace  (S.  of  the  towe'r).  about  350  feet  square, 
built  bv  Assur-nazir-pal,  repaired  by  hargon  B.C.  ,22- 
70  )  (4)  The  centre  palace  (S.  of  the  N.  W.  palace),  bu.lt 
by  Sha  maneser  II.  (B.  r.  S60-S25),  added  to  by  \  ul-n.rari 
m  (B  c  S12-783),  dismantled  by  Tiglath-P.leser  11. 
( B  c  745-727),  who  rebuilt  it:  destroyed  by  Esarhaddon 

B  c  G81-6G8).  (5)  The  S.  W.  palace  (S.  of  the  centre 
palace),  built  by  Esarhaddon  (d.  c.  681-068 )  out  of  materials 
^f  the  N.  W.  and  centre  palaces.  (6)  The  S  E.  Palace  (E  of 
the  S.  W.  palace),  built  by  Shalmaneser  II.  (b  c.  860-S_&). 
(7)  Temple  of  Xebo  (X.  of  the  S.  E.  palace),  bu.  t  by  Vul- 
nirari  III.  (b.  c.  812-783),  restored  by  Assur-ebil-ili  (b.  c. 
625).     These  ruins  represent  the  Assyrian  city  ot  Lalan, 

mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  ....         ■. „ 

^ceordin?  to  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  the  city  was 
founded  by 'Shalmaneser  I.  (b.  c  1320),  but  afterwards  fell 
into  decav,  and  was  destroyed  during  subsequent  troubles 
in  \ssTri"a.  Assur-nazir-pal.  king  of  Assyria,  on  ascend- 
in-'  the  throne  (b.  c.  885),  resolved  to  rebuild  the  site  and 
m,ake  it  one  of  his  capitals  ;  from  the  time  he  commenced 
this  work  the  city  became  the  principal  residence  of  the 
Assyrian  kings,  and  retained  this  position  about  170  years. 
iVssur-nazir-pal  made  many  successful  wars  against  the 
Zamua  S.  E.  of  Assyria.  Nairi  on  the  upper  Tigris,  the 
Suhi  (or  Shuites)  on  the  Khabour.  and  across  the  Euphrates 
to  Lebanon,  the  Orontes.  and  the  Mediterr.anean.  Captives 
from  the  conquered  countries  were  settled  m  Calah. 

On  the  death  of  Assur-nazir-pal,  his  son,  Shalmaneser 
II.,  succeeded  (b.  c.  860).    He  conquered  the  region  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  advancing  into  Syria  (b.  r.  834)    met  a 
confederacy  of  Syrian  kings  at  Aroer   on    the   Orontes. 
Amon"  these  monarchs  were  Ben-hadad  of  Damascus,  Ir- 
hulcna  of  Hamath,  Ahab  of  Israel,  and   Baasha  son  of 
Rehob,  of  the  Ammonites.     These  kings  were  defeated  by 
the  Assyrians.    In  B.  c.  852-851 ,  Shalmaneser  took  part  in  a 
civil  war  in  B.abylonia  between  two  claimants  for  the  crown  : 
he  defeated  and'  killed  one  of  these,  and  then  took  tribute 
from  the  Chableans.     In  B.  <■.  850.  849.  an.l  846  he  again 
defeated  Ben-hadad.     In  M.  c.  852  he  attacked  Hazael  of 
Damascus,  defeated  him  at  Shenir  in  Lebanon,  and  besieged 
him  in  Damascus,  afterwards  taking  tribute  from  Tyro, 
Zidon,  and  .lehu,  son  of  Omri  (supposed  to  be  Jehu,  king 
of  Israel).     In  B.  c.  839  he  again  attacked  Hazael,  and  in 
B  c  836  he  warred  with  the  Medes  and  Persians.     Shal- 
maneser II.  resided  at  Calah,  and  late  in  his  reign  (about 
B  c.  828)  the  cities  of  Nineveh  and  Assur,  jealous  of  the 
rise  of  Calah,  headed  a  revolt  to  sethis  son,  Assur-dain- 
pal.  on  the  throne.     The  revolt  was  suppressed  by  Samsi- 
vul,  another  son  of  Shalmaneser,  who  ascended  the  throne 
B.  c.  825.    He  restored  the  Assyrian  boumlaries,  and  made 
expeditions  again.st  Media.  N'airi,  and  Babylonia.     Vul- 
nirari   III.,   son   of  Samsi-vul   IV.,  reigned  B.C.  812;  ho 
made  great  conquests,  and  entered  the  city  of  Damascus 
in   triumph,   receiving  tribute   from  all   Palestine    except 
.ludah.     In  this  reign  the  governor  of  Calah  dedicated 
some  statues  to  Nebo,  giving  Sammuramat  (Semiramis)  as 
the  n.ame  of  Vul-nirari's  queen.     Shalmaneser  III.  (B.  c. 
783)  was  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Armenians.    Assur-dan 
III    (B  c    773)  made  few  expeditions:  in  his  time  hap- 
pened a  great  solar  eclipse  (n.  c.  763).    Under  Assur-niran 
II    (B  (■  755)  the  empire  declined,  and  a  revolt  took  place 
at  Calah  B.  c.  746,  after  which  Tiglath-Pilescr  ascended 
the  throne  (b.  c.  745).     In  B.  c.  745  he  con<iuered  part  of 
Babylonia;  in  b.  c.  744  he  invailed  Mcilia  and  1  ersia  ;  in 
B  c"743  he  defeated  Saduri,  king  of  Armenia,  and  then 
invaded  Syria  to  B.  c.  740  ;  in  B.C.  738  he  invaded  Hamath 
and  defeated  Azariah  of  Judah.  taking  tribute  fn.m  Hiram 
of  Tyre,  Kczin  of  Damascus,  an.l  M.-uahcin  ol  .Namana;  in 
B.C.  737  he  invaded  a  second  time  .Media  and  Persia  ;  in 
n  c  736  735  he  ravaged  the  northern  nati(ui8,  including 
Armenia,  as  far  as  Lake  Van  ;  in  b.  c.  730  he  was  called 
into  Syria  against  a  coalition  headed  by  Uezin  of  Damas- 
cus  (this  was  probably  the  war  to  assist  Ahaz.  king  of 
Judah;  see  2  Kings  .\vi.)  ;  he  subdued  various  Philistine 
i.rinees,  defeated  Rezin,  and  besieged  him  in  Damascus, 
which  city  he  captured  B.  c.  732.     Next  year  he  attacked 
Babylonia,  subduing  most  of  it.  and  unsuccessfully  besieg- 
ing Sapiya,  tlio  cajiital  of  the  Clialdcan  king.  Kinziru.    In 
B.  c.  729,"  72H  he  engaged  in  great  sidcmnitics  at  Babylon. 
Among  his  later  tributaries  he  counts  Yahuhazi  (Ahaz)  of 
Judah,  Hoshea  of  Samaria,  Mntgcnus  of  Tyre,  the  kings 
of  liaza,   Askelon,  Ekron,  Ashdod,   Moab.   Ammon,    anc 
Erlom,  and  Samsi,  queen  of  Arabia.     Tiglatli-Pileser  died 
a.  r.  727,  and  was  succeeded   by  Shalmaneser  IV.  (B.  c. 


727-722),  who  was  engaged  in  suppressing  revolts  in  Pal- 
estine, and  late  in  his  reign  laid  siege  to  Samaria,  which 
was  taken  by  his  successor,  Sargon  (b.  c.  722).  (See  Nix- 
EVKH.)  The  seat  of  empire  was  now  removed  from  Calah, 
and,  although  Esarhaddon  built  a  palace  here,  it  never 
again  became  the  capital.  The  city  was  destroyed  at 
the  final  conquest  of  Assyria  by  the  Medes  and  Baby- 
lonians, but  continued  to  exist  as  a  village  until  recent 
times.*  Georof.  Smith. 


Limes."  

Nine-Mile  Prairie,  tp.  of  Callaway  co.,  Mo.  Pop. 
3679. 

Nine-Pins,  or  Ten-Pins,  a  game  called  Skittles 
in  Great  Britain.  It  is  played  in  a  covered  alley,  called  a 
skittle-ground  or  bowling-alley.  Nine  or  ten  wooden  pins 
or  skittles  are  set  up  at  one  end  of  the  alley,  and  the  player 
bowls  at  them  with  a  ball  of  lignum-vitaj.  standing  fifty 
or  sixty  feet  distant.  Success  in  the  game  requires  the 
knocking  down  of  all  the  pins  in  one  or  more  throws.  The 
rules  vary  in  different  places. 

Nines,  Properties  of.  The  number  9  possesses  some 
remark.able  projierties.  one  of  which,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important  one,  we  shall  proceed  to  explain.  If  any  num- 
ber is  divided  by  9.  the  resulting  remainder  is  called  the 
excess  of  9's ;  if  the  quotient  is  rejected,  the  remainder 
alone  being  retained,  the  operation  is  called  casting  nut  the 
9's.  A  number  expressed  by  1,  followed  by  any  number  of 
O's,  may  bo  written — 

100  ...  00  =  99  ...  99-1-1.  (1) 

If  we  multiply  both  members  of  (1)  by  the  numbers  2,  3, 
etc.,  up  to  9.  we  have — 

200  ..  .  00  =  2x99  ...  99 -f  2  ] 
300  ...  00  =  3  X  99  .-■  99  +  3   I  ,o) 

800  ...  00  =  8x99  ...  99-1-8   I  ^'' 

900  ...  00  =  9  X  99  ...  99  4-  9  J 

The  second  member  of  each  equation  of  group  (2)  is  com- 
posed of  two  terms,  the  first  of  which  is  exactly  divisible 
by  9  and  the  second  is  consequently  the  excess  of  9's  of 
the  first  member,  except  in  the  last  equation,  in  which  the 
excess  is  0  ;  that  is.  the  excess  of  O's  in  a  number  expressed 
by  a  di^it  followed  by  any  number  of  O's  is  denoted  by  that 
digit.     Now,  any  number,  as  3425,  may  be  written  under 

the  form — 

3000 -t- 400  +  20 -t- 5  =  3  X  999 -I- 4  X  99 -I- 2  X  9 -1- 3 -1- 4 -I- 2 -I- 5, 
or  3425  =  9X  (333 -1-44 -1-2) +  3 -1-4-1-2 -1-5. 

Since  the  first  term  of  the  second  member  is  divisible  by  9, 
the  excess  of  9's  in  the  given  number  is  equal  to  the  excess 
of  9's  in  the  sum  of  its  digits.  This  principle,  which  is  per- 
fectly "•cner.al,  is  the  basis  of  several  practical  rules  some- 
time's  used  in  arithmetic  for  testing  the  accuracy  of  opera- 
tions in  ad.lition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division. 
(For  the  methods  of  applying  the  principle  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Davies's  Unh-er^ili/  ^rWimcdc,  pp.  3,  46,  69, 
and  72.)  W.  G.  Peck. 

Ninety-Six,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Abbeville  co.,  S.  C,  on 
the  Greenville  and  Columbia  R.  R.     Pop.  2586. 

Nin'evch,  the  greatest  city  in  Assyria,  and  for  some 
time  the  capital  of  the  country,  was  situated  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Tigris  at  its  junction  with  the  stream  of  the 
Khosr  It  is  now  represented  by  the  mounds  of  Ivouyunjik 
or  Telarmush.  Ncbbi  Yunas,  and  some  surrounding  re- 
mains The  circuit  of  the  walls  measures  about  8  miles ; 
on  the  side  next  the  Tigris,  opposite  the  modern  town  of 
Mosul,  stand  the  p.alace-mounds,  the  |,rincipal  of  which 
is  Kouyunjik.  Excavations  were  made  here  by  M.  Botta, 
Mr  Lavard.  Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam,  Mr.  Loftus,  and  Mr. 
George 'Smith.  These  operations  brinight  to  light  the  fol- 
lowin°"  buildings:  (n  Tlireo  ruine.l  temples,  built  and  re- 
stored by  many  kings  in  different  ages.  (2)  A  palace 
founded  by  Shalmaneser  f.  ( B.  .-.  1320).  restored  by  several 
subsequent  monarchs,  destroyed  by  Sennacherib,  (.i)  A 
palace  founded  by  Vul-nirari  TH.  (B.  c.  812-783),  restored 
by  Sennacherib  and  Esarhaddon.  (4)  A  palace  built  by 
T'i.'lath-Pileser  II.  (b.  c.  745-727).  (5)  Temple  of  Nebo 
and  Mcro.lach.  restored  by  Sarg.m  (b.  c.  722-70.5  .  (6)  The 
S  W.  palace,  built  by  Sennacherib  (B.C.  705-681).  ( < ),  '  "6 
N.  palace,  built  by  Sennacherib,  restored  by  Assur-bani-pal 
(B.  r.  668-626).  "(8)  The  city  walls,  built  by  Sennacherib, 
restored  by  Assur-bani-pal.  . 

Nineveh  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Assyria, 
and  was  an  important  place  in  the  nineteenth  centuo-  B.  c. 
According  to  Greek  writers.  Nineveh  was  founded  by  N  inus, 
whom  they  represent  as  the  first  king  of  Assyria.  N othing 
has  been  '.liscovercd  of  Ninus  in  the  inscriptions  ;  Saiiisi- 
viil  was  the  first  Assyrian  monarch  known  to  have  built  at 
Nineveh  ;  he  restored  the  temple  of  Ishtar.     This  temple 

~»  .'ice  Anri^nt  lIMnr,! ,(mn  tlir  ,Vf,««m.-afa-.l.«vn-«,  by  George 
Smith,  of  the  departmeul  of  Oriental  antiquities,  British  Mu- 
seum. 
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■wftH  iiKiiin  rcHtorod  by  Asnur-ubiiIWI  (n.c.  MOO),  a  celebrated 
Hovon'ijiii  who  jfiivc  h'lH  rliiiij;liti'r  in  iniirriiitri'  io  tlio  kin({ 
of  ItiilivloM.  Tiio  HtiliyloiiiiLiiM,  (liflikiii;;  ttii'i  ulliiinru, 
killitil  Kuril  lianlitH,  ^raiMlHitii  of  AHr*ur-iil>]ilii|,  and  H(4  up 
Na/i-tni;^aM  at  Itinic.  IIcI  nirari,  kinj;  nf  Awfyria  ii.  f.  I.'IHO, 
dpIValnil  Ihu  llaliyl'iiiiaiiH  aii'l  |i1iii'<mI  Kiiri-ptl/.u  on  tlio 
tlirono.  Itiidil  (It.  r.  I^IUO )  (riiiK^iicTrd  finrrul  Irihrrt  round 
AH><yriu.  Vul-niriiri  I.di.c.  i:t III j  dfii-utitd  tin- ItnliylnniuiiK  j 
and  ron'jiic^riMl  tho  rH|j;i<in  of  tin'  Ix'hahoiir.  SliulinuiicHcr  [. 
(ii.  ('.  I.'tl*!')  a;^uin  rc-lorrd  tln^  h-iii|.hi  of  [ Miliar  at  Nlnnvt'li; 
]ui  iiIho  liuilt  apalarM'  t.lirrt',  and  iiiadr  Nineveh  IImi  rupitiil 
of  lh<<  umpire.  ShalnianeHcr  eonrjiiered  Xiiiri  as  far  uh  tho 
(^oun't^t  of  Iho  'I'i^riK,  and  foiindeil  Cahth,  about  IH  niilrn 
S,  nf  Nineveh.  Tnijiilti  ninip  I.  (a.  c  l.'KHI)  ma>le  ad<)itionM 
to  the  ti'tnph*  of  Nineveh;  lie  eo[|(|iiered  I{at>y[iinia  and 
added  it  to  his  empire.  H<'I-kndnr-n/,iir  (n.  c.  127(1)  wn^ 
killed  in  battlu  by  the  kin^  of  Hahylon.  Ninippal  u'/ur 
(li.  c.  Ill  10)  rupiilHed  the  Mabyl'tnianH  an<I  ri'xtored  the  eni- 
pirt'.  AHHur-dan  I.  (a.  c.  12(0}  invaded  Mabvh'iiia.  Mu- 
ta^fijil-niiMku  (ii.  c.  I1><0)  roHtored  the  palace  at  Nineveh. 
Ansiir-risilini  {ii.  r.  1 1  jll )  defeiitej  two  attaekn  macle  hy  tbo 
kin^  of  Hahylon:  ho  rcHtoreil  the  temple  of  Inhtar  and 
rohiiilt  tho  pahifio  at  Nineveh.  Tij^lnth  Pih-Hcr  T.  (li.  i-.  1120) 
carried  the  Axsyrian  arms  from  P.nliyl'Ui  to  the  Meditcr- 
rane:in  :  lie  defeated  Mer-Mlaehnadin  iilii.  kiiii; 'tf  Itithylon. 
Assur-hel-kala  (ii.  i'.  1  10(1)  nia-le  a  treaty  with  the  kin;f  of 
Itiihylon,  hut  on  a  revolution  takin;;  place  oflorwards  in- 
vadeil  that  country.  Sanisi-vnl  II F.  fii.  c.  IflSO)  restored 
the  temple  of  Ishtar  at  Nineveh.  Asuur-rnbu-ibdir  (a.  c. 
lODD)  was  defeatetl  by  the  Syrians  and  In^t  all  the  western 
prnvineos.  Assur-ilan  II.  (a.  c.  UMi)  rcstoreil  the  empire. 
With  Vul-nirari  I[.  (d.  o.  yi.'i)  commeneen  tbo  Asnyrian 
otliriul  yearly  chronology,  called  tbo  **  Kponym  canon." 
Tu<;ul(ininip  II.  (n.  v.  SOI)  etrntpiered  the  rr^ion  nt  tho 
Iieiid-wators  of  tho  Tij^ris;  his  won.  Assur-nazir-pal  (n.  (\  i 
S."*.")).  romrtved  tho  capital  to  (.'alab.  (See  NiMUoin.)  Par-  I 
Ron,  who  rcij^ned  ii.  f.  722-70.'>,  rceonimenccl  tho  adorninj;  | 
of  Xinovch  at  the  bc?;inning  of  his  rcipn  ;  bo  besieKed  and  ! 
ruptured  Samaria,  carrying  tho  Israelites  into  captivity,  { 
In  H.  c.  7'Jl  he  defeated  IIumha-ni;i:as,  kins  "''  Khun,  and  j 
Merodaidi  lialadan  of  Babylon  ;  in  u.  r.  72tt  ho  conquered  I 
llamath.  and  dcfeatcil  Scvochus.  king  of  Egypt;  in  n.  r. 
717  he  pat  an  end  to  tho  Ilittito  kingdom  of  rarehemesh  ; 
in  a.  ('.  7IU-7iS  and  7Ui-712  ho  was  engaged  in  long  wars 
with  Ursa  of  Armenia  and  various  I^Iedian  and  northern 
kings;  in  a.  (\  711  lio  suppressed  tho  revolt  "f  the  Phil- 
istines, Jews,  I'Mornites.  ami  Moabitcs  ;  in  n.  r.  711*  ho  do- 
fo:itoil  Morodneli  Maladan  of  Babylon  and  Lutruk-nanhundi 
(d'  I'jhim,  eoniiuering  Babylonia.  Through  mi)st  of  bis 
reign  ho  was  huilding  a  new  city  called  Dur-Sargina  (now 
Kh(trsabad),  N.  K.  of  Nineveh.  On  tho  death  of  Sargon, 
bis  son  Sonnaohorib  suoceoded  (n.  c.  70,')-r(Sl):  ho  raised 
Nineveh  to  tho  highest  pitch  of  splendor.  In  n.  r.  70t 
ho  roconi|uered  Babylon;  in  B.  r.  702  bo  invaded  Media; 
in  n.  0.  701  he  att-ickod  Lulia  of  Zidon.  deposctl  him, 
marcheil  along  the  coast  of  tho  Mediterranean,  subdued 
the  IMiilistines,  defeated  the  Kthiopians  and  Kgyjitians. 
and  overran  Judah.  Ilezekiah.  king  of  .Ta<lah,  then  pub- 
mitteil  and  gave  tribute.  In  ii.  r.  700  ho  again  .-^ubdued 
Babylonia,  setting  on  the  throne  bis  son,  .\ssur-nadin-8um. 
Subsequently  he  attacked  Asia  Minor,  Elam.  and  Babylon, 
whitdi  ho  destroyed.  Sennacherib  was  murdcre'l  by  two 
of  his  sons  b.  r.  (}S1,  and  after  a  civil  war  K^^arbadilon  as- 
cended the  throne:  he  rebuilt  Babylon,  subdued  tho  Chal- 
deans, destroyed  Zidi>n,  defeated  the  Modes,  and  in  b.  c. 
072  attacked  Tirhakah.  king  of  Ethiopia  and  Egvpt,  con- 
quering all  Egypt  up  ti  Thebes.  Subsequently,  tirhakah 
regained  Egypt,  and  Esarhaddon  having  associated  his 
son,  Assur-bani-pal,  on  tiio  throne,  died  n.  r.  fiftS.  Assur- 
bani-pal  expelled  Tirhakah  from  Egypt,  restoring  tho 
twenty  district  kings  ap])ointed  by  his  father.  Egypt  being 
again  lost,  he  made  a  second  expeilition.  ami  defeated  and 
expelled  Undamanc,  nephew  of  Tirhakah  and  son  of  Sa- 
baco.  Ho  reduced  Tyro  by  blockade,  and  took  tribute 
from  Oyges  of  Lydia  and  tho  rulers  of  Tubal.  Cilicia.  and 
other  places  in  Asia  Minor.  Later,  he  defeated  the  king 
of  Minni.  and  afterwards  engaged  in  a  long  war  with  tho 
Elauiites.  His  brother.  Saulmugina.  king  of  Babylon,  re- 
volting and  being  supported  by  Elam,  Syria,  and  Arabia, 
ho  conquered  Babylon  B.  r.  fitS,  wasted  Elam.  and  invaded 
Arabia.  Assur-bani-pal  was  the  Sardanapalus  of  the  (^  recks ; 
the  most  splemlid  sealpturcs  and  wnrks  of  art  at  Nineveh 
were  executed  during  his  reign;  bodied  n.  c.  62(5.  Two 
or  three  obscure  nionarchs  followed — Bel-zakir-iskun,  As- 
sur-cbil-ili.  and  perhajis  Esarha4idon  IT.,  tbo  Saracu8  of 
tho  tl  reeks,  in  whose  time  a  coalition  was  made  against  As- 
syria by  the  Medes  under  Cyaxare*.  tho  Babylonians  xinder 
Xahopolassiir.  and  the  Egyptians  umler  Xccbo.  Tho  Medes 
and  liabylonians  besieged  Nineveh  for  two  years,  when  a 
great  inundation  of  the  Tigris  carried  away  part  of  tho 
wall  and  the  eDomy  marched  in  through  the  broach.     Tho 


kin((  of  Nineveh  in  dcHpaSr  cct  ftre  to  hi«  |mlfioe  und  per 

ImImmI  in  ihoMameD.  Tho  A»«t*yrl«n  empire  wum  now  destroyed, 
an'l  Nineveh  became  a  elm<|cr  of  i^niitll  village-,  whieh 
dwindled  until  the  place  wait  ruined.         (iKoiuiK  Smitk. 

Nilicvf'li,  tp.  of  Bartholomew  eo„  Ind.     Pop.  707. 

Nitiovrlif  poxtv.  falno  called  Wtu.tXHHBvaa)  and  tp. 
of  JobnMon  eo.,  Ind.      Pop.  lO.'O. 

Niiiovrh,  poMt-v,  and  tp.  of  Adair  co.,  Mo.,  near  the 
Chariton  Uiver.      Pop.  120. 

IVincveh,  pont-v.  of  CoIcMville  tp.,  Broome  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  HiiMnuehanna  Uiver  and  on  the  Albany  and  Sijh- 
quebanna  11.  It.  Part  of  tbo  vilhif^c  lied  In  Afton  tp., 
Chenango  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  127. 

Ninirpo,  city  of  China,  in  the  province  of  Chi-Kinntr. 
nitnated  in  lal.  ^'J"  /il'  N.,  Ion.  121^  32'  K.,  on  the  Ningpo 
Kivor,  12  milert  from  ItH  month.  In  an  exceedingly  ferlile 
anil  dcnMy-poopleil  plain.  It  in  surrounded  with  u  wall 
nearly  0  miles  in  cireumferenre  and  2.'»  feel  high,  in  g<"n- 
erally  well  built,  and  contains  many  hnnd-'omc  public 
buildings  and  temples,  among  whieh  ^'*  a  hexagonal  tower 
nf  Hoven  Ktorien  and  100  feet  high,  built  rif  briek  rind  pro- 
vided with  on  interior  tipiral  flight  of  ntepf  leading  to  tho 
summit.  Tho  nianufaetures  of  fWk,  eoiion,  wooMene,  and 
Halt  aro  extenKive,  and  tlio  traflir;  with  the  interior  eon- 
Kidorablo;  but,  although  Ningpo  was  one  of  the  five  ports 
opened  to  foreigncrfl  by  tbo  treaty  of  Aug.  20,  1HI2,  the 
importations  are  in<ron»*iderable.  owing  lo  the  proximity  of 
Shanghai.  Both  Protestant  *  an'l  Koman  Catholicfl  havo 
minsion-stution!!  here.      Pop,  about  500,000. 

XiniKrotf  an  Indian  chieftain  of  the  Narraganpctt  tribe, 
sachem  of  Niantic  and  unele  of  Miantonomob,  was  neutral 
during  tho  Pequ(>t  war  (»f  I0;'.2,  but  aid<'d  the  colonifts  in 
that  of  Ifilt7.  Having  afterwardu  visited  Iho  l)utch  at 
Manhattan  and  Iho  Western  Imlians,  he  wa«  nuppectcd  of 
]>lotting  against  tlio  eolonisls.  and  war  was  declared  against 
him  by  tho  commissioners  of  IIm'  united  eoh»nies  IOj,'{,  but 
it  was  not  immediately  carried  into  cflTcet.  Meanwhile, 
Ninigret  waged  war  upon  tho  Indiana*  of  Long  Island,  and 
having  rofiised  to  obey  a  Pumnions  to  Hartford  in  lfi.*)4, 
Major  Simon  Wilhird  was  sent  against  liim,  and  he  was 
forced  to  llee.  In  1000-02  he  sold  a  large  portion  of  his 
territorv  to  the  colonists,  abstained  from  participation  in 
King  Pliiliji's  war  107i>-70,  and  d.  soon  afterwards. 

Nininf^or,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Dakota  co.,  Minn.,  on  the 
Mississippi  Uivcr.     Pop.  400. 

Ni'fto  (Pkdro  Ai,onzo),  known  as  Et,  XKnno  CMhe 
black"),  b.  in  Andalusia,  Spain,  in  MOM;  a  distinguished 
navigator,  companion  of  Columbus  in  his  thini  voyage, 
and  oftorwards  con'lueted  explorations  of  the  coasts  of 
South  .\mcrica.      I),  about  I.^O.'i. 

Ninon  dc  PRnclos.     See  L'Esri.os. 

Ni'obe  [Nid^Tj],  in  the  old  Greek  legend,  was  the  mother 
of  six  sons  and  six  daughters.  Feeling  a  pcnsc  of  triumph 
over  Leto.  who  had  but  two  children,  Aj>ollo  and  Artemis, 
tho  gods  slew  all  her  offspring,  and  she  was  transformed  by 
grief  into  a  st<me.  Ilcr  myth  is  told  in  many  ways,  and 
is  the  subject  of  a  celebrated  group  discovered  at  Komo  in 
l'iS.1,  an*l  now  at  Fli>rence  in  the  Cfiizi  (Jallery.  Some  of 
the  figures  arc  extremely  fine.  The  work  as  it  now  exists 
is  considered  a  copy  of  nn  original  by  Sco])a-''.  or  perhaps 
by  Praxiteles,  which  once  stood  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Sosianus  at  Uome. 

Niobra'rn,  a  missionary  diocese  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal <'bureh,  bounrlod  E.  by  the  Missouri  Uiver.  S.  by  tho 
line  between  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  W.  by  the  lOUh  me- 
ridian of  longitude,  and  N.  by  the  40th  degree  of  N.  lat. 
Tho  episcopiil  rc^^i'lenee  is  at  Yankton  Agency.  Dak.  Its 
first  bishop.  Dr.  W.  II.  Hare,  was  consecrated  IS73. 

Niobrara,  post-v..  cap.  of  Knox  co..  Neb.,  40  miles  S. 
W.  of  Yankton.  Dak.,  has  an  academy,  a  newspaper,  I  grist 
and  1  saw  mill.  3  hotels,  a  l'.  S.  land-office,  and  store*. 
Principal  emplovment,  farming  and  stock-raising.  Pop. 
171.  "  E.  A.  Env.  En.  "  Pioneer." 

Niobrara  River,  or  L'Eaii  qui  Court,  a  tributary 
of  tho  Missouri,  rises  in  Laramie  o..  Wv..  and  flows  4jO 
miles  to  the  E..  through  Northern  Xebraska.  in  its  lower 
course  separating  Dakota  from  Nebraska.  Tt  is  a  shallow 
and  very  rapid  stream.  Its  upper  valley  is  treeless  pas- 
ture-land. It  next  traverses  the  <ircnt  Sandhill  region, 
believed  to  bo  almost  valueless.  It  then  flows  through 
a  rocky  region  with  fertile,  well-timbered  ravines,  and 
its  lower  valley  is  good  farming  land,  with  abundant 
trees. 

Niort',  cap.  of  the  department  of  Deux-S^v^es,  France, 
on  tho  Sr-vre-Niortaise,  is  a  handsome  town  with  beautiful 

Sromcnadcs  and  many  elegant  buildings.     Il5  tanneries, 
yeworks,  and  manufactures  of  chamois,  gloves,  and  shoes 
are  important.     Pop.  21,344. 
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Nip'issingS)  an  Algonkin  tribe  of  Indians  residing  on 
the  lalie  of  the  same  name  in  Canada,  engaged  in  the  fur- 
trade  with  Cartier  and  the  early  French  explorers,  by  whom 
they  were  regarded  as  sorcerers  on  account  of  their  singu- 
lar "feast of  the  dead  "  and  the  number  of  their  "  medicine- 
men," who,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  tribe  from  being 
nearly  exterminated  by  diseases  introduced  by  Europeans. 
They  were  driven  by  the  Iroquois  from  their  original  seats 
to  the  region  X.  of  Lake  Superior,  and  were  there  visited 
by  French  missionaries.  They  subsequently  returned  east- 
ward, and  joined  the  Iroquois  and  Algonkins  gathered  by 
the  Sulpician  Fathers  at  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains, 
where  the  three  united  bands  numbered  516  in  1S73. 

Nipon',  or  Niphoii'9  the  largest  of  the  Japan  Islands, 
bounded  by  the  Japan  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  sep- 
arated X.  from  Yesso  by  the  Strait  of  Matsumai,  and  S. 
from  Kiusiu  by  the  Sea  of  Suonada.  It  is  9U0  miles  long, 
its  greatest  breadth  is  28-4  miles,  and  its  area  is  estimated 
at  42,000  square  miles.  It  is  high,  mountainous,  with 
deeply-indented  coasts,  but  very  little  known  to  Europeans, 
It  contains  the  famous  volcano  Foosce  (which  see),  and 
earthquakes  are  almost  daily  occurrences.  Principal  towns, 
Yedo  and  Miako.     (See  Japan.) 

Nip'penose,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  o67. 

Nirva'na  [Sansk.  nir,  "out,"  and  rana,  "blown,"  lit- 
erally meaning  "extinction"],  is  the  terra  employed  by 
the  Booddhist  philosophers  to  signify  the  highest  good  at- 
tainable by  mortals.  Though  usually  regarded  as  synony- 
mous with  "  annihilation."  it  is  probable  that  the  "  extinc- 
tion "  proposed  by  Sakya  Muni  to  his  followers  as  the  goal 
of  their  aspirations  was  nut  an  absolute  extinction  of  be- 
ing, but  a  release  from  the  "law  of  continual  births"  im- 
prisoning all  sentient  beings,  from  the  highest  divinity  to 
the  lowest  animalcule,  in  a  circle  of  transmigrations,  which 
is  held  to  be  the  great  evil  of  existence,  and  which  can  only 
be  broken  through  by  patient  striving  through  many  re- 
current phases  of  being.  Undoubtedly,  certain  schools  of 
philosophy  corrupted  this  doctrine  into  a  teaching  of  pos- 
itive annihilation  as  the  supreme  good,  but  many  consid- 
erations concur  to  prove  that  such  was  not  the  doctrine 
of  the  founder  of  Booddhism  nor  of  any  of  his  authorized 
successors.  The  question  of  the  real  meaning  of  Nirvana 
has  been  closely  examined  and  critically  discussed  by  many 
recent  Orientalists,  and  the  balance  of  authority  has  been 
inclined  in  favor  of  the  view  above  stated. 

Nisard'  (Jean  Marie  Napoleon  Desire),  b.  at  Chatil- 
lon,  in  the  department  of  Cote-d'Or,  France,  Mar.  20, 1806  ; 
became  in  182G  a  contributor  to  t\\eJoun}a/  des  Debnts,  and 
after  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  to  the  yationai,  whose 
department  of  literary  criticism  he  edited.  In  1835  he  was 
made  professor  at  the  Normal  School  of  Paris,  and  in  1844 
at  the  College  de  France,  and  he  held,  besides,  various  gov- 
ernment offices  up  to  the  revolution  of  Feb.,  1848.  After 
the  coup  d'etat  in  1852  ho  received  various  high  positions 
in  the  department  of  public  education,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  succeeded  Villemain  at  the  Sorbonne.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are — Lcs  Poiiipn  latins  de  la  Decadence  (1834), 
Histoire  de  In  Li'tti'ratnre  franonise  (4  vols.,  1844-61),  two 
collections  oi  Etudes  (1358  and  18.59,  etc.),  in  which  he  de- 
fends the  literary  standpoint  and  artistic  taste  of  the  classi- 
cal period  of  the  French  literature,  and  attacks  the  roman- 
tic school  {litteraturc  facUc).  He  is  a  man  of  compre- 
hensive knowledge,  exquisite  taste  in  details,  and  elegant 
style. 

Nis'bet  (Charles),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Haddington,  Scotland, 
Jan.  21,  1730;  graduated  at  Edinburgh  University  1754; 
was  for  many  years  a  distinguished  clergyman  at  Mont- 
rose; came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1785  as  president  of  Dickinson 
College.  Pa.,  and  lectured  at  the  same  time  on  logic,  men- 
tal philosophy,  belles-lettres,  and  systematic  theology.  D. 
at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Jan.  18,  1804.  Dr.  Nisbet  was  a  man  of 
excellent  education  and  keen  wit.  His  PnHthninous  Works 
were  published  in  1800,  his  Memoirs  by  Dr.  Miller  in  1840. 

Nisbet  (EuGENiiTS  Akistiuks),  LL.D.,  b.  near  Union 
Point,  {Jreen  co.,  Oa.,  Dec.  7,  1803;  graduated  in  1821  at 
the  University  of  Georgia  in  Athens;  studied  law;  was 
aduiitteil  to  the  bar  before  he  was  twenty-<me  years  old, 
antl  represented  his  county  in  the  house  and  senate  of  the 
State  legislature  for  several  years;  from  1838  to  1841  was 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Congress  ;  in  1845  was  appointed 
justice  of  the  sui)remo  court  of  the  Stutc.  In  juditics  was 
a  strict  cunstructionist,  but  supported  Harrison  in  1810 
and  Clay  in  1844.  In  1855  was  a  leader  of  the  American 
party,  and  in  1800  sunjiorted  the  Hell-Evcrett  ticket ;  in 
IHfil  was  a  member  of  the  State  secession  convention,  of 
the  Confederate  ]>ri>visionaI  congress,  and  after  the  .=us- 
pcnsion  of  the  writ  of  hahraH  vorpne  in  the  CiiufL'derato 
States   was   a]ipointed  conirnis^ioner   under   that  act.     In 


1839  moved  his  residence  to  Macon,  and  here  d.  Mar.  18, 
1871.  A.  H.  Stephens. 

Nisce'mi  [anc.  Nixemum],  town  of  Sicily,  province  of 
Caltanissctta,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  very  fertile  district, 
about  11  miles  from  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  Its  old  walls  have 
been  destr03'e<l  by  successive  assaults  of  Arabs,  Normans, 
and  Turks,  but  remains  of  ancient  dwellings  exist.  Pop. 
10.750. 

Nishapoor'f  town  of  Persia,  province  of  Khorassan, 
on  the  Seka,  is  a  large  city  surrounded  with  walls  and 
ditches,  but  poorly  built  and  partly  in  ruins.  The  sur- 
rounding plain,  however,  situated  at  an  elevation  of  2500 
feet,  is  densely  peopled  and  well  cultivated.  Pop.  of  the 
town,  about  8000. 

Nishnabato'^na,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Atchison  co.,  Mo., 
on  the  Nishnabatona  River  and  on  the  Kansas  City  St. 
Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs  R.  R.     Pop.  1250. 

Ni'si  Pri'us  [Lat.,  "unless  before  "],  a  term  used  in 
law  to  denote  the  trial  of  issues  of  fact  in  civil  cases  before 
a  judge  and  jury.  The  rulings  and  opinions  rendered  by 
the  judge  in  trials  of  this  kind  are  termed  ni»i-priii»  de- 
cisions, in  distinction  from  the  decisions  rendered  in  tlie 
determination  of  issues  of  law  by  the  court  sitting  in  banco, 
or  in  full  bench,  for  the  Hearing  of  appeals.  (See  Court.s.) 
The  origin  of  this  peculiar  technical  phrase  is  as  follows; 
By  the  ancient  English  practice  actions  of  various  kinds 
were  tried  only  in  the  superior  courts  sitting  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  it  was  therefore  necessary  for  parties  and  counsel 
to  resort  thither  from  all  parts  of  the  realm  to  attend  to 
the  hearing  of  the  causes  in  which  they  were  interested. 
In  order  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  it  was  provided  by 
Magna  Charta  that  actions  of  certain  kinds  should  be 
triable  in  the  county  where  the  cause  of  action  arose,  be- 
fore justices  to  be  sent  into  each  county  once  a  year.  Sub- 
sequently, this  system  of  local  trial  was  extended  to  other 
actions,  till  it  became  the  uniform  practice  to  try  all  com- 
mon-law actions  (as  distinguished  from  suits  in  courts  of 
equity)  in  the  first  instance  before  a  judge  and  jury  in  the 
county  where  the  cause  of  action  arose.  But  the  action 
was  still  nominally  instituted,  as  before,  in  the  superior 
court,  and  the  jury  were  summoned  by  writ  to  appear  there, 
*'  unless  before  "  {nisi  prius)  the  day  appointed  the  justices 
came  into  the  proper  county  to  hold  a  session  of  court. 
These  important  Latin  words  in  the  writ  then  became  a 
convenient  designation  for  the  system  of  trial.  The  phrase 
is  also  commonly  employed  in  the  U.  S.  to  denote  a  similar 
mode  of  trial,  though  in  some  States  the  expression  *' trial 
at  circuit"  is  used  with  synonymous  meaning.  Nisi-prius 
decisions  are  more  commonly  reported  in  England  than  in 
this  country.  As  they  are  often  rendered  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  and  therefore  without  deliberate  reflection, 
they  are  not  generally  deemed  to  have  as  high  value  and 
authority  as  decisions  rendered  by  an  appellate  court. 
Their  weight  and  importance  of  course  vary  greatly  with 
the  ability  and  reputation  of  the  presiding  judge.  The 
most  valuable  English  nisi-prius  reports  are  those  of  Peake, 
Espinasse,  Campbell,  Carrington  and  Payne,  and  Foster 
and  Finlason.  There  are  also  various  treatises  on  nisi- 
prius  law,  as.  e.  (j.,  those  of  Archbold,  Selwyn,  Stephens, 
etc.  George  Chase.     Revised  by  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Niskayii'na,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Schenectady  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  Mohawk  River.     Pop.  1105. 

Nis'sa,  or  Nish  (anc.  Naissus),  city  of  European  Tur- 
key, on  the  Nissava,  an  affluent  of  the  Morava,  70  miles 
S.  W.  of  Widdin,  is  fortified,  contains  11  mosques,  carries 
on  a  brisk  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  and  is  celebriited 
for  its  hot  mineral  springs  and  as  the  birthplace  of  Con- 
stantino the  Groat.  Pop.  16,000,  of  whom  6000  are  Mus- 
sulmans. 

Nithisdale  (^yILLIAM  Maxwell),  Earl  of,  b.  in  Scot- 
land about  1070  ;  succeeded  to  the  title  1085;  marrie<l  Lady 
Winifred  Herbert,  daughter  of  the  carl  of  Powis  ;  took  part 
in  the  jebcliion  headed  by  the  earl  of  Mar  1715;  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  government  at  Preston  :  was  committed  to 
the  Tower  of  London,  and  condemned  to  death  ;  escaped 
from  the  Tower  disguised  in-the  clothes  of  the  countess, 
who  paid  him  a  visit  and  remained  in  his  stead;  took 
refuge  with  the  Venetian  ambassador,  and  made  his  w.iy 
to  the  Continent.  D.  at  Rome  in  1744.  The  countess  d. 
in  1749. 

Nitrate  of  Silver.     See  Nitric  Acid. 

Nitrates.     See  Nitric  Acid;  al.10  Nitue. 

Ni'tre  [synonyms,  uiler,  snftpetrc,  nitrate  0/ potash  ;  Gr. 
virpof,  which,  however,  means,  properly,  carbonate  of  soda, 
whence  natron;  the  Latin  nitruni  was  used  by  Pliny  to 
designate  true  saltpetre].  The  word  xnUpetre  means  "  salt 
of  stone."  and  was  doubtless  derived  from  the  fact  that  it 
BOinctimes  forma  an  elllorcscenco  on  porous  stones  contain- 
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Injc  filkiilino  mitttorH  which  aro  oxpo«o(l  to  tho  affonoy  of 
iii!iMnii|inHiiiff  nitrnn(!nifurnurt  orKai'ii*  iiiutt«rH  like  urino, 
etc.     (Kor  nitro  hco  Nitrutcn,  unilur  Nminr  Acii».) 

IlKNItY  WritT/,. 
Ni'tric  Acid  [Vr.  nride  nitrif/ur,  ariUe  nzofitfUi  ,■  (Jor. 
Sitffirtrriiiurr ;  nynonyin.  n ff tin  fori i'm].  Th«  niiine  in  ilc- 
rivr.l  (Vmii  nilir,  I  hi?  rmiluriul  whence  it  \h  ohtuintMl. 
Nitrii!  iii-i<I.  known  tn  <lHiiii.-tM  ..f  the  jireMcnt  day  aw  tntrir 
hn'trnlr,  \a  a  i*nin|iminil  with  wnlcr  of  ii  ccrtuin  nxiflo  of 
nitroj^dn,  liniitaininK  tho  iniixiriiiitii  proiiortiuii  oi' oxygen, 
iiriil  .'iilh-.l  nitilr  iinliif'/'i'i'-,  N;*)^.  'IIum  (*ul»^tuni-e  waM 
.li«rnv«Tr<l  in  |H|'J  hy  II.  St.  Chiiri!  Dcville,  who  proiIuucJ 
it  hv  the  action  of  chhirino  iiprrn  <Iry  nitnito  of  Hilvcr: 

AkjO.NvOs  t  CIj  -  N./)5  f-2AK(l  iO. 
It  is  crystalline,  oolorlos'w,  luul  (juito  unHtahIc,  no  that  It 
cjiiinot  ho  prcftcrvtul.  It  Honu-limcrt  expIorli-H  of  it-*  own 
arrord.  (!oiiiinon  nitric  aiMil.  thr  hyirate  ( II'i<',N;*>.',),  Ih 
j<latod  hy  Homo  to  liave  hecn  known  to  tho  Arahian  ohoin- 
iMts  ovon  antorior  to  llio  dayM  of  uiediieval  aluhoniy.  Other 
historians,  however.  aHrriho  itn  <iis(;overy  to  tho  alchonuHt 
Raymond  liiilly  in  thr  tliirtetntli  irntnry.  Cavendiwli  firnt 
nnuly/ed  it  in  IT"*!.  The  alc-hemists  )ip|icar  to  Unw  pro- 
cured it  by  tho  rude  method  of  di.stillin;;  saltpetre  with 
clay  at  a  tomperature  above  tho  fuwinj^  point  of  the  suit- 
potro,  the  action  liein;;  a  formation  of  uluminatc  of  jKit- 
anh  and  tho  ovcdnlion  of  a  red  fuming  nitric  arid.  hi;?l»Iy 
eharj^cd  with  nitrcnin  acid.  To  (ihiuber  Ih  iittribiitcd  the 
liij;i»ly  important  invention  <»f  our  present  nielhoil  of 
lUiikiMf:  nitric  acid  hy  distillinj;  tJaltpetro  with  t^nlphuric 
acid,  insteacl  <»f  coninion  wultpctrc,  at  tlie  jiro^ent  day  the 
so-ralU-d  "  Cliili  saltpetre  "  (nitrate  of  soda)  in  j;enerally 
empbiyed,  hein^  Itoth  cheaper  and  muidi  ridicr  in  nitric 
arid  tlnm  tho  nitrate  of  potash.  Nitric  aci<l,  altliough 
made  \i\i  of  tlie  inctst  ci)nimon  and  universally -difl'uscd 
Buhstaneen,  tho  nitroj^cn,  oxytc^n,  and  water  «d'  the  air,  is 
not,  strictly  speakiii^r.  as  yet  a  product  of  human  art.  The 
nitrates  found  in  nature,  its  only  sources,  aro  cnf^undered 
by  |)roeesscs  whiidi,  ^o  far  from  l)cinfc  imitated  hy  man.  are 
not  yet  eloarly  understood,  and  remain  still,  in  Ihi-  present 
state  of  oliemical  science,  subjects  of  investigation  antl  of 
conti'ovorsy.  No  practicable  mode  of  obtainin;^  nitric  acid 
from  its  elements,  which  are  literally  as  free  as  air.  has  yet 
hct'n  (liscovorcd  or  is  e\  en  hinted  at  uj)  to  this  tiay.  (For 
the  occurrence  of  nitric  acid  as  uitmt'H  in  nature,  sec  be- 
low ;  also  under  Niriii:.)  In  deconiposinj;  nitrate  of  potash 
by  distillation  witli  sulphuric  acid  in  earthenware  or  iron 
retorts  it  is  found  advant.a;j;eons  t<)  use  enouj^h  of  the  latter 
to  form  himi/ftlintr  of  potash,  it  hein;;  thus  possible  to 
obtain  the  whole  of  the  nitric  acid  at  so  low  a  tcmporaturo 
that  little  or  none  of  it  is  decomposed  into  nitrous  aeid 
and  free  oxygen.  More  acid,  of  a  lighter  color  and  better 
quality,  thus  results.     The  reaction  ia  as  follows  : 

kJo.N.jOs  +  21  llaO-SOj)  -  lIjO.NjOs  -\-  lIjO.KjO.-JSOa. 
When  pure  saltpetre  is  employed,  pure  nitric  acici  may 
thus  be  made  tit  for  all  uses.  AVith  (.'hili  saltpetre,  how- 
ever, the  complete  dectmiposition  takes  place  at  a  lower 
temperature,  and  hence  but  half  the  sulphuric  aeid  is 
ncedeil.  Hence  another  reason  for  the  employment  of  tho 
sodio  nitrate.  As  this,  however,  is  liable  to  be  eontami- 
nateil  with  common  salt,  the  nitric  acid  made  from  it  will 
contain  inuriatii^  acid  as  an  impurity,  whitdi  unlits  it  for 
most  chemical  uses.  Tho  Chili  saltpetre  also  contains 
it>tl(t(c  It/  potnnh,  and  the  nitric  acid  made  from  it  is  hence 
contaminated  with  iodic  acid.  Pure  nitric  acid,  fit  for  use 
in  tho  laboratory,  sluiuld  be  colorless,  and  after  dilution 
with  distilled  water  should  ;rive  no  opalescence  with  a  so- 
lution of  silver.  It  sluiuld  always  be  kept  in  a  dark  closet, 
as  light  decomposes  it,  causing  it  to  turn  red  from  the 
formation  of  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen.  When  as  free  as 
possible  from  water  (cctntaining,  aci-ordini;  to  Carius,  but 
0.;>  per  cent.),  its  density,  according  to  Kirwan,  is  l..'i.54. 
J.  Kolb,  however,  obtained  acid  of  a  percentage  il9.8-t  of 

Percentages  of  Pure  Nitric  Iltfrlrnte^  corretponding  to  Dcn- 
Hitics  given. 


Donsl'ltiH,  nt 

melting  ico. 


1.660 
1.557 
1.542 
1.5-22 

1.503 
1.JS4 
l.ltiS 
l.t.'.O 
1.420 

i.;t9:i 

1.305 
1.334 


PercentagoR. 


100.00 
99..52 
35.27 
90.00 
85.00 
80.00 
75.00 
71.24 
65.07 
60.00 
55.00 
40.d7 


Dcnsltlcii,  at 
meUlni!  Ice. 

Perccntagos. 

1.300 

mm 

1.267 

40.no 

i.2:m 

;Ki.l)0 

1.200 

30.00 

1.171 

2.171 

1.132 

2000 

1.099 

l.'i.W) 

1.075 

1141 

1,(1.TO 

7.22 

1.026 

4.00 

1.013 

2.00 

nitric  hydrate,  and    density  =  1.559.     When  long  boiled 

its  density  always  reaches  1.44;!,  a  stronger  aeid  growing 


woakor  and  a  weaker  acid  Ktron^or.    ThfN  coniitltut«i  a 

deHnitu  hydrate,  n-iO.NjOfj.IMI-/),  lU-eordinK  to  a  det(;riii{- 
nation  id'  the  present  writer  (eonllrmint;  (he  old  vii-w, 
which  lloKco*'  ban  controverted  J.  The  pren-ding  flgurcH  are 
of  n-fcnt  and  very  »;and'iil  determination  by  Kolh,  a^  lo  the 
rehitiouH  of  deuHity  and  componiiion  in  nitric  aeid.  Tho 
figttri'K  hero  given  uru  ftclucloJ  frum  u  vury  loucb  Inrf^er 
number. 

.Nitric  hydrate,  when  strong.  !■'  a  liquid  intensely  cauHtic 
and  corroHive.  It  producir-i  upon  ihi*  hkin,  by  the  nio-t 
transient  eontiu-t,  a  bright  y<'llow  slain  of  tlm  inont  indel- 
ible character,  due  to  tho  formation  of  a  curiuuM  and  little- 
known  compound  called  j-oulli't-protrir  arid,  whoMO  color 
is  indestructihlo  hy  any  other  known  agent,  nhort  of  actual 
solution  or  removal  of  thr  I'uticle.  Nitric  a'-id  ih  one  of 
tho  nioHt  convenient  and  powerful  agents  of  oxidation  in 
tho  laboratory,  having  tho  power  to  oxidate  uniny  metallic 
HulphidoH,  to  dissolve  silver,  and  to  make,  in  u'Iniixturo 
with  muriatic  acid,  a  liquid  whicli  will  dissolve  gold  un<l 
platinum.  When  hr»t  it  destroys  cellulose,  hugar,  i*tarch, 
and  other  vegetabb?  nnitters,  with  the  formation  chiefly, 
with  somo  other  minor  products,  of  oxalic  acid.  When 
cold  and  concentrated,  however,  it  acts  upon  cclluhmo  to 
form  nitrocellulose  or  gHu-futtini,  and  with  glycerine  it 
ftirms  the  still  moro  valuable  explosive  uifnt-gfi/'criite. 
For  preparing  these  explosive  agents  its  energy  is  usually 
cxalteil  by  mixing  witli  oil  of  vitriol,  which,  through  ltd 
athnily  for  water,  virtually  concentrates  the  nitric  acid  to 
tho  contlition  of  pure  nitric  hydrate. 

Drterh'on. — To  detect  nitric  acicI  when  present  in  consid- 
crablo  traces,  probably  tho  most  convenient  reagent  is  *»/- 
phatc  of  iudiijn,  which  is  bleached  by  it  when  hot.  This 
test  is  somewhat  delicate  when  u.«ed  by  tinging  the  liquid 
tn  be  tested  slightly,  then  adcling  suddenly  a  considerable 
volume  of  concentrated  pure  sulphuric  aci<I.  When  pres- 
ent only  in  minute  traces — as  in  an  analysis  of  a  natural 
water,  for  example — the  nitric  aeid  is  first  converted  into 
ammonia  and  tho  Ncssler  test  then  applied.  The  water  is 
first  boiled  with  sodie  carbonate  to  expel  all  ammonia  al- 
ready present,  then  digested  at  tho  ordinary  tcmpcraturo 
with  pure  c-austic  soda  and  shavings  of  metallic  a/unn'mim, 
which  mixture  reduces  the  NjOj  to  2NH3.  The  latter  is 
then  carefully  distilled  off  and  the  Nesslcr  test  applied. 

Xitratea, — The  nitrates  of  pntanh  (sec  XlTltK),  unda,  Hmr, 
and  mftgncHia  occur  as  native  minerals,  that  of  soda  being 
the  most  abundant  and  important. _  It  is  imported  from 
Peru  into  North  America  and  Europe  in  enormous  quan- 
tities, being  known  by  the  mi.^nomer  of  "Chili  saltpetre." 
It  is  also  called  cii^ic  nitre.  Its  locality  is  tho  province 
of  Tarapaea  in  Peru.  The  country  or  table-land,  which 
lies  .'i.'JOO  fct't  above  the  sea-level,  has  over  some  hundreds 
of  square  miles  beds  of  this  salt  and  of  earthy  deposits 
from  which  it  is  richly  obtained  by  lixiviation.  Its  origin 
is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture  only.  In  other  parts  of  tho 
world  the  stdl  is  found  in  many  places  to  contain  ordinary 
saltpetre  and  other  nitrates  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make 
its  lixiviatifui  profitable.  Karth  is  fouml  abundantly  in 
pome,  limestone  caves,  as  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  in  Ken- 
tucky, tho  Hig  Bone  Cave  in  Tennessee,  and  multitudes  of 
others^  which  yields  on  lixiviation  nitrates,  generally  of 
lime.  Few  of  the  nitrates,  except  those  of  potash  and 
soda,  aro  of  much  practical  importance.  Nitrate  of  «(7rfr, 
or  "  lunar  rnuxtiv"  is  one  of  considerable  value  in  the  arts 
and  in  medicine;  nitrate  of  lead  is  largely  sold  to  dyers 
I  and  calico-printers;  nitrates  of  bari/ta  and  ntrontia  are  used 
in  pyrotochny.  nitrate  of  biimuth  in  medicine,  and  nitrate 
of  cobalt  in  the  laboratory.  llKSitv  Wirtz. 

Ni'trite  of  Am'yl,  an  amber-colored,  highly  volatile 
liquid,  smelling  like  ripe  bananas,  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  amylic  alcohol  or  "fusel  oil."  Its  formula  is 
C5II11NO2.  Amyl  nitrite  was  discovered  in  1S44,  but  was 
not  used  as  a  medicine  till  1S6J.  when  it  was  brought  to 
notice  by  Dr.  Ii.  W.  Kichardson  of  London.  If  two  or 
three  drops  of  amyl  be  poured  on  a  handkerchief  and  the 
vapor  inhaled,  almost  immediately  the  blood-vcsseis  of  tho 
head,  face,  and  neck  aro  felt  to  throb  rapidly  and  violently  ; 
the  face  becomes  crimson  and  hot.  and  the  head  aches  from 
tho  sensation  of  fulness.  .Simultaneously,  there  is  felt  an 
indescribable  commotion  within  the  chest,  with  a  feeling 
of  broathlessness  and  oppression,  which  the  experimenter 
i  has  no  difficulty  in  referring  to  a  violent  and  disorderly 
throbbing  of  the  heart,  of  which  he  is  painfully  conscious. 
These  effects  come  on  within  a  few  seconds  after  breathing 
the  fumes  of  the  ainyl  nitrite,  ami  disappear  entirely  within 
a  few  minutes,  unless  an  overdose  be  taken.  Physiologi- 
cally, the  singular  symptoms  are  largely  referriblelopanil- 
vsis  of  the  unstriped  muscular  elements  in  many  parts  of 
the  body.  Hence,  in  spasmodic  affections  of  these  parts 
this  substince  has  lately  been  tried  medicinally,  and.  as 
experience  has  prove*^!,  with  tho  greatest  benefit.     In  an- 
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i,!)m  pecloru,  or  "breast-pang,"  and  in  spasmodic  asthma 
it  often  relievos  witli  a  suddenness  and  completeness  almost 
magical.     It  is  given  by  inhalation  or  internally. 

°  Edward  Curtis. 

Nitrites.     See  Nitrous  Acid  and  Nitrites. 

Xi'tro-ben'zol,  Nitro-benzene,  or  Essence  of 
Itlirbane  (rfiHsN'Oo)  :  discovered  in  lS3-t  by  Jlitscherlich  ; 
produced  by  treating  benzol  with  strong  nitric  acid.  On 
mixing  the  two  liquids,  they  become  warm,  assume  a  brown 
color,  and  soon  emit  red  fumes  and  bull.  The  color  becomes 
finally  orange.  On  adding  water  the  nitro-bcnzol  separates 
and  settles  °to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  A  mixture  of 
suhihuric  acid  and  nitrate  of  soda  is  preferred  to  nitric 
aeid  :  CeHe  +  HNO3  =  C6H5NO2  +  H2O.  The  nitro-benzol 
is  washed  with  water,  a  trace  of  free  acid  neutralized  by  a 
very  dilute  solution  of  soda,  unchanged  benzol  distilled 
off  by  steam,  and  the  liquid  freed  from  moisture,  which 
makes  it  turbid,  by  filtration  over  dry  powdered  chloride 
of  sodium  (common  salt).  It  appears  as  a  heavy  yellow 
liquid,  smelling  like  bitter  almonds,  whence  it  is  ofteri 
called  improperly  artificial  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  It  is 
extensively  used  as  a  perfume  for  soap.  Its  chief  import- 
ance is  diie,  however,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  converted  by 
reducing  agents  into  aniline  :  CeHsNOj  +  He  =  C'6H7N  + 
21120.  (See  A.mi.ise,  Axiline  Colors,  and  Bf.nzol  :  also 
Am.  Chemist,  i.  S3.)  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Ni'tro-cel'Iulose,  a  general  term  for  the  product  re- 
sulting from  the  treatment  of  cellulose,  as  cotton,  wood- 
fibre,  etc.,  with  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  whereby  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced 
by  an  equal  number  of  molecules  of  nitryl  (NO2).  Several 
varieties  are  known.  Hadow  (('hem.  Soc.  Qu.  Jour.  vii. 
201)  gives  the  forinuliB  of  three  as  follows: 

C,,H„,(N0„)i,0,5  or  CsHiCNOoJsO.,, 

Ci,Hr,.>(No;),Oi5, 

CjjHjalNO^jjOis,  Gladstone's  cotton  xyloidin. 

The  first  is  called  trinitro-cellulose,  and  is  chiefly  used  as 
an  explosive.  The  gun-cotton  for  photographers'  collodion 
consists  of  mixtures  of  the  last  two,  probably  of  lower 
degrees  of  nitration.  (See  Explosives,  by  H.  L.  Abbot, 
U.  S.  A.)  E.  Waller. 

Ni'trogen  [Gr.  flrpov.  "  nitre."  and  yeryaei.v,  to  '•  engen- 
der." Synonyms,  eizvle.  a  French  name  conferred  by 
Lavoisier,"  derived  from  the  Greek  a  priv.  and  ^u)^,  "  life," 
because  it  is  destitute  of  life-sustaining  power  when 
breathed;  Ger.  Stlcksloff,  "suffocating  matter,"  a  name 
similar  in  origin  to  azote'].  This  is  one  of  the  elements  of 
matter,  forming  four-fifths,  or,  more  closely,  from  79.1  to 
79.2  per  cent.,  by  volume,  of  the  atmosphere  or  aerosphere 
of  the  earth.  It  is  also  found,  in  small  but  essential  pro- 
portion, in  the  bodies  of  all  living  beings,  animals  and 
plants,  and  hence  in  all  their  remains,  and  in  those  con- 
stituents of  the  solid  earth  which  are  formed  from  their 
remains,  such  as  coal  and  other  apozoic  mineral  matter. 
In  the  earth  and  waters  it  occurs  also,  though  in  rel,^tivcly 
very  minute  proportion,  in  the  forms  of  nitrates  and  of 
ammonia. 

Before  1772  air  was  considered  homogeneous  and  ele- 
mentary, being  convertible  by  continued  respiration  wholly 
into  carbonic  acid,  then  called  "  fixed  air"  and  by  several 
other  names.  At  that  date,  however— which  was  two  years 
prcviims  to  the  discovery  of  oxygen  by  Priestley — the 
English  chemist  Rutherford  discovered  that  after  separat- 
ing"from  air  that  had  been  repeatedly  breathed  all  its  car- 
bonic acid,  a  peculiar  irrespirablo  gas  was  loft.  Hence, 
this  chemist  is  reconled  as  the  ilinrorerer  0/  iiitror/eii. 

/'reparation. — Nitrogen  gas,  nearly  pure,  may  bo  pre- 
pared by  separating  from  atmos]ihcric  air  its  other  con- 
stituents, which  are  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  water. 
O.xygen,  constituting  a  little  over  one-fifth  of  the  volume, 
is  tlic  largest,  and  of  ccuirse  the  most  troublesome,  constit- 
uent to  remove.  By  passing  air  over  some  metals  at  in- 
candescence the  oxygen  may  be  abstracted.  On  a  small 
scale,  metallic  copper  in  wire  or  turnings  is  used,  but  iron 
may  also  bo  uscil,  and  is  much  cheaper,  but  may  give  ni- 
trogen contaminated  with  carbonic  oxide.  Small  remain- 
ing traces  of  oxygen,  together  with  carbonic  acid,  which  is 
:ilways  present,  arc  most  certainly  removed  by  passing 
Ihrough  a  potash  or  soda  ley  to  which  has  been  added 
some  pi/rogaltol.  If  the  nitrogen  is  required  to  be  anhy- 
drous, oil  of  vitriol  or  chloride  of  calcium  must  also  bo 
cm])lnyed  to  make  it  so.  These  modes  of  iditaining  nitro- 
gi^n  fnini  its  most  abundimt  source,  the  atruosphero,  are, 
however,  the  most  troublesome  and  expensive  modes  of 
all.  It  is  much  easier  and  cheaper  to  obtain  it  from  a 
nitrite,  nitrite  0/  polnnh  being  generally  used.  This  is 
inixeil  in  solution  with  sal-ammoniac  and  boilcil,  when 
pure  nitrogen  gas  comes  off: 

2NlIi<l  +  KzO.N.jOj  =  2KC1  +  IHjO  -|-  N*, 


Nitrite  of  ammonia,  when  heated,  breaks  up  entirely  into 
pure  nitrogen  and  water : 

(NH^j^O.NjO..,  =  N4  4-  4H2O; 
out  this  salt  is  more  expensive.  Common  nitrate  nf  am- 
monia, heated  dry  with  eal-amraoniac,  gives  a  mixture  of 
nitrogen  and  chlorine  gases,  the  latter  of  which  may  be  re- 
moved by  a  caustic  alkali ;  but  this  process  is  not  to  be 
recommended.  The  method  with  nitrite  of  potash  and  sal- 
ammoniac  is  the  best. 

Nitrogen  when  pure  is  a  gas,  colorless,  inodorous,  and 
tasteless,  of  density  =  .97  (air  =  l).     It  is  dissolved  by  .'jUOO 
times  its  volume  of  ice-cold  n-uter,  and  by  800  times  its  vol- 
ume of  ice-cold  alcohol.     Chemically,  nitrogen  has  .an  ex- 
ceptional  inertness  towards   most  other  substances;    but 
some  metals,  as  titanium,  tmnjiiten,  and  a  few  others,  com- 
bine powerfully  with  it,  even   with  combustion.     By  the 
electric  spark   it  may  be   made  to   combine  with  oxygen 
directly  to  form  nitric  acid  ;  and  Bun.sen  found  that  when 
100  volumes  of  air  were  mixed  with  221)  volumes  of  the  ex- 
plosive mixture  (in  the  proportion  to  form  water,  2  ;  1)  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  the  whole  exploded,  11.5  per 
cent,  of  the  air  at  once  disappeared,  combining  to  form 
nitroo-en  acids.     During  electric  storms  nitric  acid  is  be- 
lieved to  be  formed  in  the  air  in  small  proportion.     Nitro- 
gen and  carbon  may  be  made  to  combine  directly  to  form 
ei/ano'/en,  by  heat  iii  the  presence  of  an  alkaline  substance. 
Baryta  performs  this  function  best,  and  it  has  even  been 
proposed  to  use  this  method  for  the  m.anufacture  of  ammo- 
nia, which  is  easily  obtained  from  the  cyanide  of  barium. 
In  nature,  the  most  important  functiim  of  nitrogen  is 
merely  negative  or  passive,  as  a  diluent  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  to  7nake  it  fit  to  sustain  life.     This,  however,  is  by 
no  means  an  unimportant  function,  for  it  is  now  well  known 
that  the  limits  of  oxygenation  of  the  atmosphere  in  either 
direction,  to  fit  the  extremely  delicate  relations  of  air  to 
animal  blood,  are  surprisingly  narrow,  and  that  the  smallest 
variations  in  this  respect,  such  as  will  even  tax  our  present 
analytical  skill  to  determine  with  precision,  are  not  with- 
out o-rave  influences  upon  bodily  health  and  comfort.     Ni- 
trogen performs,  however,  other  functions  in  living  nature 
of  the  greatest  importance.     The  so-called  "plastic"  con- 
stituents of  animal  bodies,  which  form  their  solid  tissues,  in- 
cluding wh.at  are  called  the  proteids  (see  article  Aldusii- 
NOins,  by  Prof.  Chandler),  also  the  important  substance 
qelatine]  and  others,  contain  nitrogen  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment, this  being  so  characteristic  a  fact  that  these  bodies 
are  often  classed  together  as  the  nitror/enous  constituents 
of  living  bodies.     In  plants  they  occur  also,  as  well  as  in 
animalsT  but  in  the  former  they  are   not  entitled  to  the 
term  "  plastic."     These  nitrogenous  constituents  of  organic 
beings  agree  in  the  peculiarity  of  being  truly  amnrphons 
(or.  as  it  was  termed  by  Graham,  colloid)  bodies,  rarely,  or 
possibly  never,  assuming  a  cri/stalline  character.     In  this 
respect  we  may  also  class  with  them  the  plastic  constitu- 
ents of  plant-life,  cellulose,  starch,  etc..  which  are  not  nitro- 
genous, but  which  are  also  amorphous  or  colloid  in  their 
nature.     Nitrogen  combines  with   hydrogen  to  form  the 
important  gas  ammonia,  and  with  oxygen  to  form  a  series 
of  oxides,  of  which  Nitric  and  Nitrous  Anns  are  described 
by  us    under   other   heads.     Nitrous   Oxide,  also  called 
'•  laufhing-gas."  is  another  familiar  compound  of  o.xygen 
and  nitrogen.    (See  that  head.)  Henry  Wurtz. 

Nitro-glycerine  (C3n2(N02)3(OH)3).  See  Explosives. 
Ni'tro-Muriat'ic  Acid  [syn.  tt/pia  regia ;  Fr.  can 
ree/ule  :  Ger.  Konit/KiraKiier,  Goldaeheidewasser,  Salpeler- 
aahnain-e].  This  name  is  applied  to  the  product  of  mixing 
together  strong  nitric  and  muriatic  acids.  The  name  ai/na 
regia.  "roy.\\  water,"  refers  to  the  i>owcr  of  such  mixture 
to  dissolve  gold,  the  "king  of  metals  "—a  power  which 
neither  of  the  acids  possesses  ahme.  Aqua  regia  fumes 
in  the  air,  has  a  deep  yellow  or  re.l  c-olor,  and  evolves  two 
gaseous  substances  when  heated,  which  were  idcntilieil  and 
analyzed  bv  Gav-Lussac.  and  arc  known  as  ehloro-uitrous 
oxide  (NO'CI)  ahd  chloro-nitric  acid  (NOCI2),  Chlorine 
gas  also  apiiears.  at  least  at  certain  stages  of  the  operation. 
It  ap]iears  to  be  regarded  as  yet  as  uudeci.led  whclher  the 
agent  which  converts  gohl.  |iiatinuui.  and  other  luetals  of 
tllis  group  into  chlorides,  and  thus  dissolves  them,  is  the 
free  chlorine  only  or  the  chloro-nitric  acid  (NOCI2).  Aipia 
reqia  is  highly  valuable  in  the  arts. and  in  the  laboratory 
in'  operations  with  golil  and  platinum.  It  is  also  useil  in 
the  destructiim  of  organic  Imdics  in  the  wet  way,  as  when 
a  mineral  pidson  is  to  be  isolateil  from  a  stomach  or  otlier 
viseus  in  toxieologieal  cases,  though  more  powerful  agents 
are  sometimes  substituted  in  this  case.  A  somewhat  chea||er 
substitute  for  the  ordinary  07101  regia  may  be  made  by  dis- 
solving nit  rate  of  soda  in  strong  muriatic  acid.  II.  Wurtz. 

Ni'tro-I'riiss'ides,  a  peculiar  class  of  ciuu)>ounds  dis- 
covered hy  Hr.  I. vein  I'layliiir.  as  formed  by  the  aeliiui  of 
nitric  acid  upon  the  "prussiatcs  "  cd'  p.dash,  red  and  yd- 
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low,     Thoy  ftro  gcncriilly  viewed,  hy  the  proviUlin^f  school 

of  ilH'rni.Hlc,  UH  iliM-ivrd  I'mni  tin*  fi-rriilcyiirii<l«;M,  tlio  j^t-n- 
criil  rurriiulii  of  which  i.-*  K;i.l'"i-('y»i,  hy  rr|ihi'-ini;  iiinhMMik-H 
of  lU'y  hy  mrjk-niUiH  of  NjO^,  (loiilux'nUi  of  nilroj^di.  tho 
hiltiT  lHin;<  lonkftl  u|>oii  iim  a  eoiii[iouii<l  ritilir)il,  iiiid  culltMi 
utlru»if/r  ;  thou;j;h  why  «in*li  il  r<)iii|MMiii<l  riidii-ul  Hhoiihl 
THit  n-phuM!  tliu  t;yiiimi;on  itf^flf.  thu  ntlitr  kiiuwii  4MiMi|M)iiiHi 
rudiciil,  iiikI  why  ii  iiiolticiilo  of  bu-yli<r  iin'rul  or  rjulinil 
hhould  hn  riMjiiirV'd  to  j;o  with  it.  dou«  in. I  jippuur.  S|MTiiil 
intcr«"-t  in  i-Miifcrrcd  ii|inn  tho  iiitro-prnHr-iduH  hy  tlin  fuel 
timt  llicy  havo  for  wohihlo  Miil|.hhlf«  ii  very  dolinitr  iiimI 
(•hiiriii't(!rif«tic  reiu-tioii,  [irodurin};  a  inoft  beautiful  viohH 
tint,  tlio  oaiiHO  of  whirli  im  not  clearly  known.  It  furniKlhtH. 
liowivrr,  Ihoino-tdoiiratu  tcMl  yut  ili-scovfrfd  for  Hul|>hiir  in 
niiniilr  IriKM'.-*.  Tlir  uitni-jnumHiil,-  „f  Hmlituii,  tin-  ('oni[irMin<t 
cinployod  in  thu  hihorabtry  frtr  thin  ti-.Ht,  in  iircparud  hy 
truatin>;  2  j)artH  of  yuMow  pruHsiato  of  potaHh  with  it  of 
nitrio  acid  und  Ti  of  wator,  until  furrouH  Hohitinnn  f^ivo  no 
Ion^;rr  ii  hluo  pri'i-ii.itiito.  Tlic  liijuid.  i-oolcd,  filtor«d, 
ncutrali/AMl  with  riiilKnnito  of  nodii.  iind  tilti-rod  ajrain. 
yields  on  ovaporation  mixed  cryntaJK  of  nitnttcn  and  of 
tho  ruhy-c<dorod  nitro-pruMsido  of  Hodiuni.  which  hitter 
may  ho  picked  out  by  hand  und  rocryHtalli/eil  if  wanted 
pure.  II-  WiiiTZ. 

Nitro-tolliol  (07117X02),  a  body  resemhlinff  nitrn- 
bon/.ol.  prepared  in  tlie  sivmo  manner  from  toluol;  im- 
portant as  a  source  of  tuluidine.     (Sec  Nituo-Bknzoi..) 

C.  F.  riiANi>i,i;». 

Ni'troiis  Ar'i*!  nnd  Ni'trites,  According  to  the  pro- 
vailiii;;  noriii'nclntnre.  nitiou.-*  acid.  ])roperly  ho  eiiHed — 
which  would  he  the  hydrate  of  nitron?"  anhydride.  Njf>3 — 
is  hut  donhtfnlly  known,  as  N-jOg  and  water  react  to  form 
nitric  acid  and'  nitric  dioxido:  :iX-20;( -f  M-/)  -  LMIXO3 + 
2XjO._;.  NvOj.  or  nitrous  anhydride,  is  a  very  curirtus  com- 
pound. At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  paseons  and  of  a 
deep>reil  color,  hut  at  a  temperature  just  ah<uil  tho  Kahren- 
heit  zero  {—  1S°  C.)  it  cnnilenses  to  a  hlw  Ilfjuid.  At  tem- 
peratures below  zero  it  will  mix  with  water  to  a  blue  solu- 
tion, wliicli  may  contain  the  hydrate.  l)nt  tliis  has  not  yet 
been  settled.  It  may  be  procure"!  in  a  pure  state  by  warm- 
ing; stron;?  nitric  acid  with  unlinary  wtiito  arsenions  acid, 
which  converts  the  hitter  into  arsenic  acid,  beinp  itself  re- 
duced to  nitrous  anhydride  gas.  Xitrites  of  potash  or 
soda,  in  solution,  may  be  formed  by  |)assin^  this  pas  into 
solutions  of  euustic  potash  or  soda,  rtunmon  starch  may 
be  substituted  fi»r  tho  arsenioua  aeid  when  it  is  not  ncees- 
sary  tho  nitrite  should  bo  iicrfeetly  pure.  Such  atdutions 
of  nitrites  are  used  as  sources  of  jiure  nitrogen  pas.  a.-*  ex- 
plained under  the  head  of  Xituockn.  Impure  nitrites  may 
be  obtained  also  by  fusing  the  alkaline  nitrates,  with  cer- 
tain precautions,  with  metals,  as  co])peraniI  iron.  Nitrites 
pometinics  occur  in  natural  waters,  particularly  in  well- 
waters,  donbtlcs  as  jtroiluets  of  putrefactive  processes; 
mill  it  has  been  recently  announeeil  by  an  American  chemist 
that  they  occur,  in  proportions  by  no  means  trifling,  as 
normal  ingredients  of  tho  circulating  fluids  of  certain 
jilants.  II.  WritTZ. 

Ni'trous Ox'icic,  Nitroscn  Monoxide, or  Iiaii;;h* 
illp-(ins,  a  colorless,  transparent,  nearly  odorless  pas. 
havinj;  a  sweet  taste,  and  freely  soluble  in  eold  water.  It 
is  obtaincil  from  aniiiionium  nitrate,  which  by  bcinp  heated 
in  a  retort  breaks  up  into  water  and  nitropen  monoxide. 
This  gas  supports  eombustion  nearly  as  energetically  as 
pure  oxygen,  but  its  most  interesting  and  important  ^irop- 
erty  is  its  anaesthetic  effect  on  the  animal  system  when 
breathed  instead  of  ordinary  atmospheric  air.  IJeing  free 
from  all  irritant  or  ofl'ensive  ])r<ipei'ties,  it  is  xifi  readily  in- 
haled as  air,  but  being  ineaj.able  of  decomposition  in  the 
body,  it  furnishes  no  oxygen  for  tho  needs  of  the  blood. 
Iniialing  the  gas  thus  amounts  to  temporarily  totally  cut- 
ting otV  the  usual  supply  of  oxygen  tlirough  ttic  breath, 
while  not  interfering  with  the  respiratory  movements  or 
the  elimination  of  carbonic  aeid.  The  result  is  that  the 
individual,  without  any  distress  or  disagreeable  sensation 
whatever,  becomes  spceilily  as]d»yxiated  into  complete  un- 
consciousness. In  this  condition  aniesthesia  is  perfect, 
and  surgical  operations  can  be  performed  with<nit  ]iain.  as 
by  tho  use  of  eliloroform  or  ether.  On  withdrawing  tho 
gas  and  allowing  air  to  bo  breathed,  the  blooti  becomes  im- 
mediately re-arterialized.  The  recovery  of  consciousness 
is  then  as  swift  as  its  loss,  and  there  are  no  unpleasant 
after  efteets.  The  advantages  of  nitrous  oxide  as  an 
anaesthetic  in  surgery  are  its  great  swiftness  of  action  and 
entire  freedom  from  all  unpleasant  effects  upon  the  patient. 
When  pure  and  intelligently  given,  it  is  perfectly  raan- 
agcahle,  and  therefore  safe;  but  of  course  if  the  gas  be 
continuously  breathed  too  hmg,  the  asphyxia  will  entl  in 
death.  Wlicn  breathed  <liluted  with  air  an  exhilarating  or 
intoxicating  etTect  is  produced,  under  the  influence  of  which 
the  expuriuienter  is  irresistibly  impelled  to  do  all  kinds  of 


Hilly  anfl  oxtruvaj^ant  aotfi ;  tienco  the  old  numo  of  '*  lanph 
ing-gati."  Nitrogen  monoxide  can  be  li(|uefied  und  coliiti. 
lied  by  proHMure,  and  in  thiH  ftale  a  large  ntipply  cun  bo 
conveniently  kept  for  uho  in  a  xmall  iron  cylinder.  Tor 
use  in  surgery  the  gun  im  inhalecl  from  a  bug  through  11 
mouthideee  ho  made  that  thu  expired  guMCH  do  not  mix 
with  tlie  conti  nil  of  (he  hag.  KowAitfi  rritriH. 

.Nitryl,or  Nitric  Peroxide  rX02).n  tnonntomiccblo 
rouH  nidical,  analogous  to  idilorinc,  bromine,  etc.  Il  exiftn 
in  nilrie  acid  (  II  -  ()  —  .NO;,),  and  \n  ciipahle  of  replacing 
one  or  more  utoinw  of  hy<lnigen  in  varionx  eomponndo, 
chiefly  organic,  atom  for  atom,  lu*  nitro-heuxul  (f'slUXO/i, 
triniiro  celluloMO  {V\^\\7x{S0t)^(i\t),  piirie  aeid  (*  cllj 
(X0,)sO),  etc.  C.  F.  (.'iiAXM.KH. 

NitZHcli  fKAKi.  iMMANirKi.),  h.  at  Horna,  .''(nxnny.Sept. 
21.  I7H7  ;  stinlied  theology  at  Wittenberg,  and  wif*  up 
]Mdnted  professor  at  IJonn  in  IH22,  and  in  ls|7  nt  Iterlin. 
whero  ho  d.  Aug.  21,  IHIJK.  Ilin  principal  workH  are  — 
SjfHtfim  tier  fhrint/irhrtt  I.t-hrn  fIH2H).  often  reprinted  (  Kng- 
lish  tranKlalion,  lKi«).  frtihttMrhr  Thfuh„fir  (:\  vols.,  1SI7- 
(17),  and  varioun  eolleelionn  of  permons.  He  belonged  lo 
the  same  group  of  theologiunH  on  Hchleiermacher  and  Ne- 
undcr. 

Nivrlle«',  town  of  Ilelgium.  in  the  province  of  .^outh 
Ilrabant.  on  the  juneti<m  of  tho  Thines  und  I)odaine.  lia^ 
an  interesting  church  of  the  olevenlli  eenlury,  and  mann- 
faclures  of  linen  and  woollen  fabrii-s  and  paper.    Pop.  ttd.'iO. 

NivornoiM',  an  'd'l  jiro\  ince  of  France.  e«.rre«pf.nding 
exactly  to  the  present  <iepartinenl  of  XrKViti;  (which  see). 

Xix,  or  Nix'ic  [(»cr.  mV],  in  tho  popular  mythology 
of  the  Teutonic  raceH,  a  water-Hpirit,  usually  malignant, 
and  often  assuming  tho  human  form,  though  able  to  lake 
any  other  slnipe  at  will.  Nixies  were  resrirted  to  to  deter- 
mine the  future,  and  their  good-will  might  be  (detained  by 
gifts.  From  tho  same  etymological  root  we  have  "Old 
Nick  "  as  a  name  for  the  devil, 

Nix'biir^,  post- V.  and  tp.  of  Coosa  co..  Ala.    Pop.  2249. 

Nix'on,  tp.  of  Do  Witt  co..  III.     Pop.  Olft. 

Nixon  (den.  .loiiS).  b.  at  Framingham.  Mass..  Mar.  4, 
1725 ;  served  in  the  coU)nial  forces  at  the  capture  of  I^ouin- 
burg  1745,  and  at  the  battles  of  Ticonderoga  and  Lake 
Geiirge;  led  a  company  of  miniitemen  at  Lexington,  com- 
manded a  regiment  and  was  severely  wounded  at  Hunker 
Hill ;  was  made  brigadier-general  .\ug.  II.  177f>  ;  commiin'Ied 
the  1st  Massachusetts  brigade  at  Stillwater :  resigned  liifi 
coiumissitm  from  ill-henlth  17^0:  removed  to  Middlcbury, 
Vt..  isn:t.  and  d.  there  Mar.  24,  1S15. 

Nixoil  (TnoMAsl,  b.  in  South  Carolina  Oct.  22.  17fl3:  d. 
in  Mississippi  Mar.  4,  IS72:  jrdncd  the  Tennessee  M.  E. 
conference  in  IS12.  and  in  ISlfi  was  one  of  nine  who  com- 
posed the  first  c^mference  in  Mississippi ;  possessed  a  strong 
mind,  and  was  a  good  theologian,  though  self-educated.  He 
pcrformeil  laborious  fierviees  in  Tennessee.  Mississippi,  Ala- 
Dama,antl  Louisiana,  and  was  a  member  of  the  .Mississippi 
conference  at  the  time  (d"  bis  death.  T.  0.  Scmmkhs. 

N'ix'oilton,  tp.  of  Pasfputtank  eo.,  N.  C.     Pop.  iri2C. 

Niz'am's  Dominions,  the  largest  native  slate  of 
Hindostan.  subsidiary  to  (ireat  Hritain,  occupies  the  cen- 
tre of  tho  Deecan,  from  lat.  15"^  to  2I*>  30' N..  and  from 
Ion.  7.'i°  to  81°  ."iO'  E..  between  the  presidencies  of  Itumbny 
and  Madras.  Area.  05.000  square  miles.  Pop.  lo.r,r,f..us6. 
The  country  is  an  elevaterl  table-land,  with  a  slightly  un- 
dulating surface  and  an  exceedingly  fertile  soil,  watered 
by  the  tiodavery  and  the  Kistnali,  with  their  numcron.s 
tributaries.  Tho  climate  is  not  so  excessively  hot  as  in 
liengal,  and  it  is  healthful  except  in  places  where  marshes 
and  jungles  poison  the  air.  The  lan<I  is  generally  not 
well  cultivated,  though  with  moderate  eare  it  is  capable 
of  yielding  annually  two  crops  of  rice,  wheal,  and  maize. 
Sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  fruits,  oil-bearing  plants,  and  mus- 
tanl  arc  grown.  Large  pasturages  are  found  on  which 
herds  of  cattle  and  sliccp  are  reared.  <^oaI  and  iron 
abound.  Silk,  brocade,  an-l  leather  are  the  chief  manu- 
fActures.     Cap.  Hyderabad. 

Nizh'noo-Tjomov',  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Penza,  on  the  Lomov,  has  gcvcral  educational  in- 
stitutions and  S20ri  inbabitints. 

Nizh'nee-Xovporod',  or  \ijnii-\ovfforod,  gov- 
ernment of  Central  liussia.  along  the  Volga  and  its  affluents, 
the  Oka  and  the  Vetlooga.  .\rea,  I>.r.;*.r.  square  mile*. 
Pop.  1.2fi2.1»l:l.  The  surface  is  mostly  level;  the  soil  i 
not  very  fertile,  hut  excellently  cultivated  :  large  quanti 
ties  of  grain,  hemp,  and  flax  are  raised.  In  the  northern 
part  extensive  forests  are  found,  which  have  given  rise  to 
considerable  shipbuihling  and  manufactures  of  all  kinds 
of  wooden  implements.  On  the  whole,  the  government  is 
a  manufacturing  district.  Almost  every  kind  of  industry 
ia  carried  on  in  its  populous  and  enterprising  villages,  and 
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some  of  its  manufactures — a?,  for  instance,    its   Russian 
leather,  soap,  and  iron  works — are  of  superior  quality. 

Nizhnee-Novgorod,  tp.  of  Russia,  capital  of  above 
government,  on  the  rifrht  bank  of  the  Volga,  at  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Oka.  The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  principal  one  being  situated  on  the  steep  promontory, 
triangular  in  shape,  and  400  feet  high,  at  the  apex  of  which, 
on  the  highest  point,  stands  the  Kremlin  or  citadel,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  thirty  feet  in  height.  This  portion  of 
the  town  is  mainly  made  up  of  three  handsomely  built 
streets;  the  low  town  consists  of  one  long  street  along  the 
Volga.  The  whole  town  is  built  of  wood,  and  has  few  at- 
tractions. It  is  remarkable,  however,  for  the  great  fairs 
held  here  in  July  and  August  of  each  year,  on  a  triangular 
space  formed  by  the  .iunction  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Oka 
with  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  and  so  low  as  to  be  often 
entirely  inundated;  but  at  the  season  when  the  fair  is  held 
the  rivers  are  low.  The  ground  is  laid  out  for  streets,  and 
a  system  of  permanent  sewerage  extending  from  river  to 
river  has  been  of  late  years  established  by  the  Russian 
government,  which  is  in  itself  an  object  of  interest.  As 
the  time  for  the  fair  approaches  a  great  town  springs  up, 
with  churches,  theatres,  hospitals,  etc..  all  built  of  wood 
and  in  a  substantial  manner.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pco]ile  flock  here  on  these  occasions,  the  only  means  of 
access  from  the  town  being  by  a  bridge  of  boats  across 
the  Oka.  The  waters  are  almost  completely  covered  with 
boats  engaged  in  conveying  goods  and  people,  and  a 
large  number  of  people  occupy  their  boats  as  residences 
during  the  fair.  In  18.S9  during  the  short  season  of  the 
fair  it  is  said  that  a  business  of  upwards  of  £6,000,000 
sterling  was  transacted.  But  the  extension  of  railroads 
and  perfection  of  other  means  of  internal  communication 
through  Russia  and  contiguous  portions  of  Asia,  does  away 
in  a  considerable  degree  with  the  motive  for  "fairs"  of 
this  kind,  and  this  at  Nizhnee  is  diminishing  in  import- 
ance.     Pop.  40.742. 

Nizh'nee-Tagilsk,  or  Nijnii-Tagilsk,  town  of 
Russia,  government  of  Perm,  is  situated  in  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, in  a  district  exceedingly  rich  in  iron,  copper,  lead, 
and  platina,  and  contains  a  mining  school,  extensive 
forges,  and  manufactures  of  machinery.     Pop.  25,000. 

Niz'za  Monferra'to,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  prov- 
ince of  Alessandria.  This  was  a  strongly  fortified  place 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  resisted  successfully  a  forty 
days'  siege  on  the  part  of  Charles  of  Anjou.  but  it  suffered 
cruelly  afterwards,  both  from  the  Spanish  and  French 
armies.     Pop.  5ii02. 

No 'ah,  the  patriarch  who  was  saved  by  God  from  the 
Deluge  on  account  of  his  piety,  and  thus  became  the  second 
founder  of  the  human  race,  was  a  son  of  Lamech.  and 
the  father  of  Shem,  Ilam,  and  Japheth.     (See  Deluge.) 

Noah  (Major  MoRDErAi  Manuel),  b.  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  .July  I'.t,  17H5  ;  became  a  lawyer  at  Chai-leston,  S.  C. ; 
engaged  actively  in  politics  as  a  Democrat ;  went  as  consul 
to  Riga  1811.  to  Morocco  and  Algiers  1813-15  ;  settled  in 
New  York,  and  was  connected  as  editor  or  proprietor  suc- 
cessively with  seven  newspapers,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant were  the  X'ltlniiftl  Advocate  and  the  Eiiipu'rer 
(IS2(»),  afterwards  merged  in  the  Courier  and  Entfuirer, 
Soon  after  his  return  from  Morocco,  Major  Noah  endeavored 
to  form  a  Jewish  cidony  upon  Grand  Island  in  the  Niagara 
River,  where  they  were  to  build  a  "  New  Jerusalem  "  under 
his  administration  as  "judge  in  Israel,"  but  few  of  the 
Hebrew  race  responded  to  the  invitation.  Noah  was  elected 
sherifTof  New  York,  and  subsequently  appointed  surveyor 
of  the  port  and  judge  of  the  court  of  sessions.  He  pub- 
lished several  successful  dram.as,  a  volume  of  TrarrfH{\H\d), 
a  translation  of  a  spurious  /iotdc  of  Junker  (lS-10).  a  Din- 
conrne  on  the  Rratonition  t>/  the  Jnrt  {Ifi-ii}),  Glram'ni/t  from 
a  (haherrd  Harvest  (1S45),  and  other  miscellaneous  works, 
chiefly  speeches.     J>.  in  New  York  City  Mar.  22,  1851. 

Noailles',  de  (Louis  Maimk),  ViscoirNT,  b.  in  Franco 
A])r.  17,  1750.  was  second  son  of  the  Marshal  do  Mouchy 
and  a  brother-in-law  of  I^a  Fayette,  with  whom  he  served 
in  the  American  \varof  independence;  was  a  good  tat*ti(dan  ; 
commanded  the  Soissonnais  regiment  at  the  siege  of  York- 
town,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  receive  the 
capitulation  of  Cornwallis.  He  bore  a  patriotic  part  in  the 
National  Assembly  of  I  "Hfl,  enjoying  great  influence ;  re- 
ceived an  im])ortant  command  in  the  army,  but  resigned 
in  May,  I7'.I2.  in  despair  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  came 
to  the  V.  S.,  while  the  viscountess,  remaining  in  Paris,  be- 
came a  year  hiter  a  victim  to  the  Revolutionary  tribunal. 
In  is(i;(,  N4)ailles  re-entered  the  French  army,  went  to  St. 
Domingo,  was  mortally  wounded  in  an  engagement  with 
an  Knglinh  vessel,  and  d.  at  Havana  Jan.  i),  IS04, 

Noank%  poKt-v,  of  Groton  tp.,  New  l^ondon  eo.,  Conn., 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mystic  River,  and  on  the  Stonington 
and  Providence  R.  H. 


Nobil'ity,  in  its  usual  sense  a  state  of  social  dignity 
and  political  privilege  peculiar  to  certain  families,  and  not 
transferable  like  property  and  the  advantages  arising  there- 
from.   In  ancient  Egypt,  as  now  in  India,  nobility  was  in- 
herent in  the  highest  castes,  the  sacerdotal  and  the  military. 
In  Greece  warriors  originally  held  the  chief  ])lacc:  tliey  were 
lords  of  the  soil  in  their  several  states,  and  formed  an  order 
of  hereditary  nobility.    In  Rome  the  patricians  formed  for  a 
long  time  an  exclusive  caste,  allowing  no  intermarriage 
with  inferiors,  and  possessing  nearly  all  the  political  power. 
But  after  the  plebeians  had  (b.  o.  36(i)  gained  equal  polit- 
ical rights,  those  among  them  who  became  eurule  magis- 
trates were  not  only  accounted  noble  themselves  by  virtue 
of  their  ofiice.   but  also  transmitted  dignity  to  their   de- 
scendants.    Nobility  in  the  old  German  tribes  meant  free- 
dom and  the  ownership  of  land,  and  was  not  hereditary,  so 
that  the  weak  son  of  a  powerful  father,  if  unable  to  keep 
his  estates,  lost  also  the  dignity  which  went  with  them. 
Gaul,  conquered  by  the  Franks,  was  by  them  divided  into 
governments  over  which  various  officers  were  appointed — 
dukes  (from  Lat.  du.c,  a  "  leader  "),  counts  (from  cnmiles, 
"  companions  "),  and  marquises  (guardians  of  the  frontier 
"  marches  ").     Roth  provinces  and  titles,  at  first  given  but 
for  life,  became  in  time  hereditary,  and  the  French  nobility 
grew  so  powerful  as  to  be  able  to  set  their  nominal  sov- 
ereigns at  defiance.     They  made  independent  war,  coined 
money,  and  were  supreme  judges  in  their  own  fiefs,  even 
the  lower  nobles  having  power  of  life  and  death  over  their 
])eople.    A  baron's  gallows  was,  however,  distinguished  by 
four  posts,  while  a  chatelain's  had  but  three,  and  an  in- 
ferior lord's  only  two.     In  England,  where  William    the 
Conqueror  made  every  vassal  dependent  on  the  king,  no 
such  irresponsible  power  was  ever  gained  by  the  barons. 
Surnames  and  armorial  bearings,  adopted  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  and  soon  becoming  general,  increased 
the  exclusiveness  of  the  nobles,  especially  in  France  and 
Germany.     Tn  the  latter  country  a  child  could  inherit  no 
fief  of  the  empire  unless  both  his  parents  were  of  pure 
blood  ;  and  in  France,  though  the  son  by  marriage  of  a 
noble  father  and  a  mother  of  ignoble  birth  might  inherit 
property  and  receive  knighthood,  he  could  enter  no  order 
of  chivalry.     When  the  poverty  of  a  noble  forced  him  to 
sell  his  lands  to  a  roturier  (person  of  low  rank,  derived, 
according  to  Ducange,  from  Mid.  Lat.  i-iijiiurariiiH,  "  peas- 
ant"), the  low-born  purchaser  had  to  give  precedence  to 
knights  of  ancient  lineage,  and  was  subject  to  taxes,  from 
which    they    were   exempt.     The    aristocracy    had    many 
privileges  besides  freedom  from  taxation  ;  they  alone  were 
allowed  to  hunt ;  their  goods  could  not  be  confiscated  ex- 
cept for  treason  ;  the  highest  offices,  civil   and   military, 
were  reserved  for  them  ;  if  condemned  to  death,  they  were 
beheaded,  not  hanged  ;  they  only  could  be  buried  within 
the  choir  of  a  church.     The  granting  of  letters  of  nobility 
was  a  blow  to  aristocratic  exclusiveness.     This  was  first 
done  in  France  by  Philip  the  Bold,  who  in  1270  thus  en- 
nobled   Raoul,   his    goldsmith.     French    sovereigns    often 
re])lenished  their  treasury  by  compelling  rich  subjects  to 
buy  letters  of  nobility,  as  English  kings  obliged  people  to 
purchase    knighthood.     Under  Louis  XIV.    and  his   two 
successors  persons  desiring  a  title  j)urchascd  the  place  of 
royal  secretary,  a  nominal  ofiice  conferring  nobility  on  its 
possessors,  so  that  at  one  time  the  king  had  200  secretaries  ; 
this  custom  is  alluded  to  by  Boilcau  (Satire  A'.).     Louis 
XIV.  created  over  500  nobles,  and  so  many  jicrsons  usurped 
titles»that  a  new  verb,  s-citmarquiiter  (to  "  make  one".s  self 
a  marquis"),  was  coined.     The  title  oi  duhe  was.  however, 
the   only    one    giving    political    eminence.     Xubiiity    was 
abolished  in  France  June  10,  1700,  and  the  title  of  noble 
became  a  title  to  banishment  or  the  guillotine.     In  ISOfi, 
Napoleon  founded  a  new  nobility,  creating  princes,  dukes, 
counts,   barons,   and   chevaliers.     The    im]ierial    noblesse, 
generally  a  reward  for  services  rendered  in   Fraiu'C,  was 
the  only  kind  acknowledged,  and  edicts  were  issued  against 
usurpers  of  titles.     At  the  Bourbon    restoration  the   old 
noblesse  was  again   recognized,   and   that  of  Napolecm's 
creation  was   suflcrecl   to   remain.     In    1848  nobility   was 
abolished  by  tho  provisional  government,  to  be  once  more 
restored  by  Napoleon  IIL 

Tho  Italian  nobility  lived  generally  in  strong  castles, 
and  were  feared  by  tho  peo])le,  who,  when  it  was  jiossiblo, 
excluded  them  from  political  jiower,  as  in  Floreu<-e  and 
I  (Jcnoa,  where  high  l>irth  was  n  disqualiliciitiim  fnr  govern- 
t  ment.  At  prei-ent.  Italian  nobles  are  of  two  kinds'— those 
of  ancient  lineage,  and  others,  who,  having  bmight  estates, 
take  tho  titles  belonging  thereto.  Titles  descend  to  tho 
ehleflt  son  only,  but  tho  younger  children  are  cuIUmI  by 
courtesy  i/i  i  primipi,  dii  diic/ii,  etc.  Spanish  nubility  is 
very  ancient:  being  hijo  d'affjo  ("  son  of  somebftdy  ")  im- 
plies noble  birth,  and  entitles  a  gentleman  to  be  called  ift»t, 
which  name,  however,  is,  like  our  enqnirr,  very  getuwally 
given.     The  higher  nobles  are  called  grandees,  and  their 
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etitatoH  nnd  titlon  are  oiitnilorl.  RiiftNlnn  nobllily  vrtm  for- 
inorty  ]iiitriitrc)iiLl.  bnl  iN-tiM-  (In;  (In-iil  iiitrniliiccfl  tlio  Kii- 
roj)f.aii  f>'r<t(!rii  of  title-'.  In  ICtit;tiiii<l  |ioliti('iil  noliility  iff 
kiikI  to  (hi  tU'iiv't'il  (iircrtlv  Ironi  tlit]  Hovcrci;;!!,  who  ii4  tliuro- 
for(w;ull(!il  the  "  rouiiltiin  of  \uttutr."  It  coiii|iriH(')«  dukoH^ 
mil i'<| II i ?<('.'«,  eai'In,  vifO'oiint)',  l)iirorir<,  nnd  b;irotH>(H.  Tlio 
tilli!  ot'diiko  wiiM  flr-l  lit^vA  \\i  Mn^liuid  iiiidcr  Mdwitrd  III., 
who  (TfultMl  hirf  elij4'.'*t  mill  diikt!  oC  ('ornwiill,  iiiul  wiik  rn- 
Horvnl  I'nr  royiil  ]niiHM?H  until  tho  rcit;ii  oC  Kthvurd  VI, 
That  of  inantiii't  wa**  ^iveii  tlrfl  by  IU<*ltard  II.  That  of 
oarl,  HayH  Ithickr<toiic,  "  iw  tut  aniriciit  that  iln  original  (miii- 
not  cUmrly  he  t racial  out.  Thin  uiufh  hc'ciiih  tolerahly  a-r- 
iain.  that  aiiioiit^  llio  Saxr)nM  they  wrro  calk-d  tah/nrim-tt^ 
ant!  alHo  Hhinmiii.  On  th«  irruption  of  lh«  I)ane(*  thi-y 
phanj^cd  Mm  nanm  to  mrli-i.  After  the  Norman  ConipH'st 
thoy  were  for  Honie  timo  ciilh-d  romithi  or  rtnintri-ii,  hut  thi-y 
did  not  Ion;;  rctiiin  that  numt*.  though  their  rthirer*  arc  railed 
count ie-H  to  thin  day."  Viscounts  were  tlrft  ereiited  in  Kn^- 
land  in  Mill.  Tlie  title  of  haron  waj«  in  the  Middle  A^en 
>;i\en  to  all  nohh's.  wlieneo  iiroMe  the  ntraiiije  euf;toin  of  he- 
Htowinj;  it  on  waints.  Tliere  were  haronr<  hy  tenure.  haronM 
by  writ,  iinil  lianinH  hy  Irtters  |>atent.  Baronet,  the  lowest 
title  of  hiiiinr  hereditary  in  Kn^^htnd,  wnn  created  by  .lamert 
I.,  ostensibly  for  the  SHttleincnt  of  UlKtcr,  renlly  for  raining 
mciney,  it  hein;;  sold  for  illlMll),  thoiiL'h  only  U>  jierHons  of 
quality.  (Sir  .1.  I.tnvrenee.  (ht  tfir  Nuhiiitif  i>f  the  /iritiik 
Oriitiif  ;  C.  I''.  Menestrier,  f.rt  IttvrtHrn  EHp^ren  tie  la  No- 
htftRc  {VariH,  l(i.s;{);  Le  IttaHon  dc  la  N^hhmte  (Pari«, 
KiS.n.)  jANKTTm-KKV. 

No'ble,  county  of  N.  E.  Indiana.  Area,  HIS  pqunro 
miles.  It  is  partly  level  and  partly  hilly,  and  well  wooded. 
Tho  soil  iti  fertile,  ('utile,  ;jrain,  and  wool  are  learlinj; 
products.  Tjumber  and  carrincos  nre  ini]iortnnt  articles 
of  nuiniifiicture.  The  connty  is  traverned  by  the  Lake 
Shore  nnd  Michij^an  Sontiiern  and  the  (Jrand  Rapids  and 
Indiiina  U.  Ks.     Cap.  Albion.      Pop.  20.:i8II. 

Nohic,  county  of  S.  K.  Ohio.  Area,  150  gquaro  miles. 
It  is  uneven,  fertile,  and  abounds  in  coal.  Live-Ptock, 
wool,  Ki"'»i"-  J"»d  tobacco  nre  leading  products.  Thoro  aro 
quite  iniportiint  manufacturing  interests  ;  manufactories  of 
harnesses  nnd  saddlery  are  tlic  most  numerous.  Tho  county 
is  traversed  bv  the  Marietta  and  Pittsburg  R.  R.  Cap. 
Caldwell.     Pop.  ID.'.tl'J. 

Noble,  post-v.  and  tn.  of  Richland  co.,  TlL.on  tho  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  R.  R.     Pop.  of  v.  -iSO ;  of  tp.  133^. 

Noble,  tp.  of  Cass  CO..  Ind.     Pop.  901. 

Noblo,  tp.  of  Jiiy  CO.,  Ind.     Pop.  I21S. 

Noble,  tp.  of  La  Porte  co„  Ind.     Pop.  1008. 

Noble,  tp.  of  Xobic  c(».,  Ind.     Pop.  lOl.t. 

Noble,  tp.  of  Rush  eo..  Ind.     Pop.  1203. 

Noble,  tp.  of  Shelby  eo.,  Ind.     Pop.  1733. 

Noble,  tp.  of  Wabash  eo.,  Ind.     Pop.  4485. 

Noble,  tp.  of  Branch  oo.,  Mich.     Pop.  756. 

Noble,  tp.  of  Auglaize  co.,  0.     Pop.  1159. 

Noble,  tp.  of  Detianco  co.,  0.     Pop.  857. 

Noble,  tp.of  Noble  co.,  0.     Pop.  1121. 

Noble  (Lot;is  LKfiUANh),  b.  in  Otsego  co..  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
2f),  181 1;  removed  in  his  twelfth  year  to  Michigan;  grad- 
uated at  tho  Xcw  York  Theological  Seminary;  was  or- 
dained in  IS  10  to  tho  ministry  of  tlie  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church;  ofliciated  for  some  years  in  North  Carcdina  and 
at  I'atskill,  N.  V.:  became  in  lS5t  rector  of  a  church  at 
Chicago,  III. ;  was  settled  at  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  1855,  at  Jersey 
City  1858,  and  in  1874  became  a  professor  at  St.  Stephen's 
College  at  Annnndale,  N.  V.  He  wiis  literary  executor  of 
Thomas  Tole.  the  pointer,  of  whom  be  publislied  a  Mmmir, 
with  selections  from  his  writings  ( ]8."i3),  made  an  .Vretic 
journey  with  Church  in  iStiO,  of  which  ho  wrote  an  ac- 
count, nnd  bus  published  two  volumes  of  Pitcina. 

No'bleboroiit^h,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Lincoln  co.,  Mo., 
on  the  Knox  luid  Lincoln  R.  U.     Pop.  1150. 

No'bles,  county  of  S.  W.  Minnesotn.  bounded  S.  by 
Iowa.  Area.  720  square  miles.  It  is  rolling  nnd  fertile, 
being  well  adapted  to  grain-culture.  It  is  traversed  bv  the 
Sioux  t^'ity  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.  Cap.  Worthington.   P<)p.lir. 

No'blesville,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cnp.  of  Hamilton  co., 
Ind.,  on  the  White  River  and  on  tho  Indianapolis  Peru 
nnd  Chiengo  R.  R.,  has  1  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  of  v. 
1435:  of  tp.  3508. 

Noblesville,  a  v.  of  Gorman  tp.,  Clarke  co..  0.  Pop.  GO. 

Nooe'ril  Illforio're  ^yticoia  Al/atrmn],  town  of 
Soutlurn  Italy,  pmvinee  of  Salerno,  situnted  in  a  district 
particularly  suited  to  the  raising  of  sheep  and  cattle.  Tho 
cheese  made  here  is  excellent,  and  the  woollen  manufac- 
tures are  extensive.  Nocera  was  destroyed  by  Carthago 
for  taking  part  with  Rome,  flourished  again,  and  was  Again 


dcNtroyod  by  tho  Normann,  who  drove  the  inhnbUantu  into 

the  neighboring  liumletM,  or  p'iffi,  and  from  thin  fuft  Ibn 
town  in  now  often  called  Xunrn  dti  /'nt/mii.  It  w»h  bi-re 
that  I'rban  VI.,  he?»ieged  by  Ciirlo  di  burazzo  (  L'iHfi),  vainly 
endeavored  to  drive  olT  bio  uMMuilnnt  by  burling  at  biin 
from  tho  euHtle  four  tinicH  daily,  and  aeeoinpanie'l  by  the 
Nolenin  tolling  id  the  b(dlr<,  the  dendlicHt  unntbeniii'i  of  the 
Churi'h.  .N'erir  thi"  town  lotN  been  di«intiTred  u  large  boibl- 
ing  of  tho  time  of  ronntantine,  evidently  a  nianufiictory 
of  Moino  Hort.  and  below  a  portion  of  the  pavement  wax 
found  a  eolleetion  of  piigan  i*talueK,  iiome  of  merit,  prob- 
nblv  concealed  to  await  tho  expected  rcMtoration  of  the  old 
religion.      Pop.  13,119. 

Nore'rri  Snprrio're,  i«mall  t.  neartheabove.  Pop.  024. 

Nori''ra  I'm'briti  |  .Vnrm'u  f'niiirliaria],t*iwnn{  Italy, 
province  of  Perugia,  r-ituated  on  a  hlope  of  the  Apennines 
about  It  milcH  from  l**olii;no.  The  f<treeiM  of  thip<  idd  town 
are  rough  and  r>teep,  iind  (ho  cathedral  and  eplpcopal  pal- 
ace occupy  the  bigiieft  point.  The  hfujni  or  batli".  fnmouM 
in  (ho  itf»nian  period  ai  a  euro  fur  dyf«pept<ia,  arc  about  2 
milcR  diHtant.     Pop.  fi277. 

Nore'lo,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Parma,  fitiniled  in 
a  fertile  region,  with  fine  country-^cat*i  near  it.     Pop,  5yM0. 

No'ci,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  JJari  dello 
Puglie,  which  takes  it**  name  from  nn  inimenr<o  walnut 
wood  near  it.  The  Inhabitants  uro  aetivuand  induiitriouB. 
Pop.  7989. 

NocKniTiix'on,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Buekfl  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
1528. 

Noctiiion'iilfT  [from  tho  generic  name  \ortilin],  a 
family  of  inncctivorous  bats  (Cheiroptera)  without  na^al 
a[ipendageH.  Tho  ears  are  moderate,  and  provided  with  a 
distinct  tragus  to  each ;  the  tail  perforates  the  interfemoral 
membrane  through  its  upper  purfnce.  or,  w  hen  that  in  trun- 
cated, is  produ<-ed  bey(»nd  it:  the  intermaxillary  lines  arc 
genorally  united  (Homctimes  separated);  tho  molar;*  aro 
large  and  bavo  W-sbapcd  ridKCs;  the  ineinors  ore  variable 
(f ,  |,  §,  or  ^  X  2) ;  the  middle  finger  has  two  phaluni;es; 
the  8tomac)i  is  sacciform  nnd  its  extremities  in<-liiied 
toward  each  other.  Tho  Hpecie^  are  mostly  confined  to  tho 
tropical  regions  of  both  hemispheres.  According  to  Dob- 
son  f.lwn.  ond  .\faff.  Xut.  //r*/..  Nov..  1875).  who  names  the 
family  '*  Kniballonurinu',"  and  unites  it  with  the  '*  Molos- 
sini»  "  in  a  family,  *' Kmballonnridie."  there  are  four  pri- 
mary groups:  il)  Eniballonura'.  with  the  genera  Jurin, 
Sncroptcrt/jr,    Ilhifitrhdiit/rlcri/i,  and    Eiuhnllutuirn ;    (2)    Ta- 

pbozoi,  with  tho  Eastern  hoinisjdicre  genera  (\ileiira, 
Taphozoun,  and  T)iclidurua;  (3)  Rhinopoma,  with  tho 
Eastern  genus  lihittupomn:  and  (4)  Noctilioncf,  with  the 
American  genus  XuciHin.  Whether  all  these  are  naturally 
allied  is,  however,  questionable.  TiiKO.  (»it,L. 

Noctilucine,  a  name  given  by  T.  L.  Phipson  to  an 
organic  substance  supposed  to  cause  the  production  of 
light  in  pbosphoresccnt  fish,  insects,  and  decaying  mutter. 
At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  (lemi-fluiil  and  whi(i>'b  in 
color.  It  contains  nitrogen  find  water.  It  dries  up  read- 
ily, yielding  amorphous  films.  Noetilucinc  is  slightly  sol- 
uble in  water  and  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  *^thcr.  Sulphuric 
nnd  nitric  acids  diss<dve  it  with  decompor^ition.  When  moist 
it  absorbs  oxygen  and  evolves  carbon  dioxide.  In  ozone  it 
is  more  luminous  than  when  in  oxygen,  the  luminosity  ap- 
parently being  duo  to  oxidation.  The  spectrum  of  the  lignt 
emitted  is  nearly  monochromatic.  Noclilucine  is  secreted 
in  a  ]>uro  form  by  tho  luminous  centipede,  Srofnprndnt 
cfcf'trirn.  {Chcm.  Ncwh,  xxvi.  HiO,  No.  fifiS  ;  Am.  Chmi.  iii. 
2-14:  Comptcn  Rrndug,  Ixxv.  No.  9;  Watts's  Ih'rt.,  2d  Sup- 
plement, p.  801.)  E.  WALt.FR.' 

Nod'nway,  county  of  N.  W.  Missouri,  bounded  ^.  by 
Iowa.  It  is  well  timbered,  fertile,  and  somewhat  ilivcrsi- 
fied.  Cattle,  grain,  wool,  and  lumber  are  leadinj  products. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  a  brancji  of  the  Kansfi!<  City 
St.  Joseph  and  Council  liluffs  R.  R.  Area,  825  square 
miles.     Cap.  Maryville.     Pop.  14,751. 

Nodaway,  tp.  of  .\dams  eo..  la.     Pop.  fi2S. 

Nodaway,  tp.  of  Page  co.,  la.     Pop.  2150. 

Nodaway,  tp.  of  Taylor  co..  la.     Pop.  422. 

Nodaway,  pnst-v.  (also  called  Nop  away  City)  and  tp. 
of  Andrew  co.,  Slo..  on  the  Missouri  and  Nodaway  rivers, 
and  on  the  Kansas  City  St.  Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs  R.  R. 
Pop.  of  V.  286;  of  tp.*2363. 

Nodaway,  tp.  of  Holt  co..  Mo.     Pop.  2055. 

Nod'dy,  the  ^f^qfllnp^rr»t>  ntnlidun.  a  sea-bird  of  the 
tern  familv.  approachint;  the  character  of  the  gulls.  It  is 
found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  often  alights  en 
ships,  and  lets  itself  be  captured  without  resistance  or  at- 


ip: 


tempt  at  escape, 
are  very  good. 
Nodal  Points  or  Lines. 


Its  eggs  are  eaten  in  great  numbers,  and 
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NODES— NOMENCLAXrRE,  IX   CHEMISTRY. 


Nodes  [Lat.  nodus,  a  "  knot:"  Fr.  ncend]^  the  points  in 

which  the  path  of  any  planetary  or  cometary  body  inter- 
sects the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  :  also  the  points  in  which  the 
orbit  of  any  satellite  intersects  the  plane  of  the  orbit  of 
its  primary.  Xodes  are  distinguished  as  ascending  and  de- 
Bcending.  The  ascending  node  is  that  through  which  the 
body  passes  from  the  S.  to  the  N.  side  of  the  plane  of  ref- 
erence: the  descending,  that  through  which  it  passes  from 
N.  to  S.  The  first  is  denoted  by  the  sign  Q,  the  second  by 
the  sign  t5-  From  the  definition  it  is  evident  that  the 
earth's  orbit  has  no  nodes.  The  nodes  of  every  other  mem- 
ber of  the  solar  system  undergo  gradual  displacement  in 
the  heavens,  making,  in  a  period  of  time  longer  or  shorter, 
a  complete  revolution.  The  period  for  the  moon  is  short, 
being  but  about  I83  years,  but  for  the  planets  it.  reaches 
many  thousands  of  years,  being  nearly  130,000  for  Mercury 
and  36,000  for  Uranus.  The  direction  of  nodal  movement 
is  generally  retrograde,  or  from  E.  to  W. 

F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Nodier'  (CnARLEs).  b.  at  Besan9on  Apr.  29,  1780; 
studied  at  Strasbourg,  and  led  subsequently  an  errant  and 
adventurous  life,  first  as  an  ardent  republican,  then  as  a 
zealous  royalist,  writing  sentimental  novels,  as  Stella 
(1S02),  after  the  model  of  AVerther,  and  satires  against 
Bonaparte,  as  La  Napoleone  (1802),  and  editing  Telegraph 
Ilhjyien  in  1814  under  the  auspices  of  Junot  and  Fouehe ; 
became  contributor  to  the  Journal  des  Debafa  in  1815  ;  li- 
brarian to  the  library  of  the  ar.-enal  of  Paris  in  1S24,  and 
d.  in  that  city  Jan.  26,  1844.  lie  was  a  very  prolific  writer, 
and  touched  almost  every  field  of  literature  from  lexicog- 
graphy  to  satire.  Some  of  his  works  have  an  interest  still : 
JJictionnaire  des  Onomatopecs  frani^aises  (1808),  Hiatoire 
des  Societes  secretes  de  VArinee  (1815). 

Noe  (Amedee  de).     See  Cham. 

No'el  (Ilnn.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Wriotheslet),  M.  A.,  a 
brother  of  the  first  earl  of  Gainsborough,  b.  July  10,  1799, 
at  Leightmont.  Scotland ;  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  1826  ;  became  one  of  the  queen's  chaplains,  and 
in  1848  left  the  Established  Church  and  became  a  Baptist 
minister.  lie  was  an  eloquent  preacher ;  published  a  num- 
ber of  volumes  of  sermons,  besides  many  other  works, 
chiefly  religious,  and  was  distinguished  fur  philanthrojtic 
labors  among  the  poor  of  London.     B.  Jan.  20,  IST.'i. 

Noe'tians,  followers  of  Noetus,  a  Patripassian  who 
flourished  jirobably  about  200  a,  d.  (instead  of  230,  the 
date  formerly  given).  All  we  know  of  him  is  derived  from 
Hippolytus  (d.  236),  Epiphanius  (d.  403).  and  Theodoret 
{■1.  457,  8),  and  they  do  not  quite  agree  in  their  statements, 
lIip])olytus  and  Theodoret  saying  he  was  born  at  Smyrna, 
and  Epiphanius  calling  him  an  Ephesian.  Perhaps  he  was 
born  at  Smyrna  and  lived  at  Ephesus.  He  was  excom- 
municated for  his  heresy,  which  Hippolytus  connects  ^vith 
the  pantheism  of  Ileraclitus.  Through  his  disciples,  Ep- 
igonus  and  Cleomenes.  the  Roman  bishops  Zephyrinus 
(2(12-218  a.  d.)  and  Callistus  (218-223  a.  d.)  were  carried 
over  into  the  same  heresy.     (See  Patripassians.) 

R.  D.  HiTCHrorK. 

Nogent-le-Rotrou',  town  of  France,  department  of 
Eure-ct-Loire.  on  the  Huine,  manufactures  serges,  candles, 
spirits,  umbrellas,  etc.,  and  has  7105  inhabitants. 

Noicatta'ro,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Bari 
delle  Puglie,  situated  about  9  miles  S.  E.  of  Bari.  The  in- 
habitants are  chiefly  occu])ied  in  growing  cotton.  Pop.  7270. 

Noko'mis,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  III.,  on 
the  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  II.  R.,  has  5  churches,  2 
large  flouring-mills,  a  national  bank,  3  grain-elevators,  2 
hotels,  1  newspaper,  and  stores.  Principal  business,  farm- 
ing und  fruit-raising.     Pop.  of  v.  893 ;  of  tp.  2738. 

H.  F.  White,  Ed.  "  Gazette." 

Noko'mus,  tp.  of  Bucna  Vista  co.,  la.     Pop.  278. 

No'la,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  jirovince  of  Caserta, 
about  11  miles  N.  E.  of  Naples.  The  Castello  Cicala  and 
the  ex-eonvent  of  the  Capuchins  on  a  hill  above  the  town 
give  it  a  picturesque  aspect.  I)ut  the  intericu-  has  a  desolate 
appearance'.  Of  the  sixteen  churches,  tlie  old  Italian  Gothic 
cathedral  is  the  only  one  M'  interest.  Tliis  cathedral,  built 
in  great  ])art  of  the  marbles  taken  from  an  Jimjihitlu-atre, 
contains  some  objects  of  artistic  merit,  and  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment has  appropriated  a  considerable  sum  to  rebuild 
the  lofty  tower,  accidentally  burned  in  1800.  Nola  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  renowned  cities  of  Campania, 
being  of  older  origin  than  Rome  itself.  The  Samnites  first 
eoniiuererl  the  Pclasgian  settlers,  were  in  turn  driven  out 
by  the  Komiins.  but  recovereil  it  during  the  Social  wars, 
anti  the  inhabitants  burned  it  rather  than  yield  to  Sulla; 
KpJirtaeus  occupied  it  aCterwanls.  In  the  time  of  Vespa- 
Hiun  it  wuH  called  Augunta  F'/i'.r,  and  this  was  its  must 
flourishing  periori.  It  was  strongly  waMed.  hud  twelve 
gatcH,  magnificent  temples,  and  two  large  aniphilhcalreH. 


between  which  rose  the  temple  of  Augustus,  said  to  have 

been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  that  emperor 
died.  In  KitU  the  Carafa  and  Orsini  completed  the  de- 
struction of  the  amphitheatres  to  build  their  own  palaces, 
one  at  Nola,  the  other  at  Naples.  Objects  of  Italo-Greek 
and  Roman  art.  especially  vases,  are  still  disinterred  in 
great  numbers  in  and  near  this  town.     Pop.  11,395. 

NbI'deke  (TnEor>ou).  b.  at  Harburg.  Germany,  Mar.  2, 
1830;  graduated  at  Gottingen  1801;  devoted  himself  to 
Oriental  and  biblical  studies,  in  which  he  soon  achieved 
great  prominence;  was  professor  of  the  L'niversity  of 
Kiel  from  I8G4  to  1872,  when  he  was  engaged  as  one  of 
the  faculty  of  the  new  German  university  at  Strasbourg, 
and  has  become  known  to  English  readers  through  frequent 
critical  articles  on  Oriental  subjects  contributed  to  the  Lon- 
don Acadvni)/.  Author  of  numerous  and  important  Ger- 
man works,  among  which  are  Hlstorij  of  the  Koran  (1860), 
Life  of  Mohammed  (1863),  P«etrif  \f  the  Ancient  Arabs 
(1864),  Old  Testament  Literature  (1808).  Grammar  of  Mod- 
ern Si/riac  (1868),  licsearches  in  the  Critieiftm  of  the  Old 
Testament  (1869),  and  The  Inscription  of  Mesha,  Kinq  of 
Moah  (1S70). 

Nol'lekens  (Joseph),  R.  A.,  b.  in  London,  England, 
Aug.  U,  1737.  son  of  a  painter  from  Antwerp:  became  a 
pupil  of  the  sculptor  Schumaker;  afterwards  studied  at 
Rome,  where  he  remained  ten  years ;  was  very  successful 
in  executing  bas-reliefs,  groups  of  figures,  and  busts ;  set- 
tled at  London  1770 :  made  busts  of  George  III.,  Fox,  Pitt, 
Warren  Hastings.  Johnson.  Garrick,  and  the  principal  ce- 
lebrities of  the  time,  which  were  generally  considered  ex- 
cellent likenei:  ses ;  executed  numerous  commissions  for  pub- 
lic monuments  and  statues,  as  well  as  mythological  groups  ; 
married  a  lady  of  rank,  and  accumulated  a  handsome  for- 
tune.    D.  at  London  Apr.  23,  1823. 

Nol'le  Pros'equi  [Lat.  "to  be  unwilling  to  prose- 
cute"], a  declaration  or  undertaking  by  the  plaintiff  or 
prosecuting  officer  in  an  action  or  prosecution  at  law  that 
he  will  discontinue  further  proceedings  in  the  cause  against 
the  defendant.  It  is  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  court, 
and  puts  an  end  to  the  particular  proceeding  or  litigation 
in  the  course  of  which  it  is  introduced,  but  does  not  pre- 
vent a  new  suit  or  prosecution  for  the  same  cause  at  a  sub- 
sequent time.  It  was  formerly  a  common  jiracticeto  enter 
a  nolle  proaeqni  both  in  civil  and  in  criminal  cases,  but  in 
civil  actions  other  modes  of  effecting  a  discontinuance  of 
the  proceeding  are  now  more  generally  adopted.  In  crim- 
inal prosecutions,  however,  the  former  practice  still  re- 
mains commonly  in  force.  It  usually  lies  in  the  discretion 
of  the  prosecuting  officer  to  enter  a  nol,  pros,  (as  the  phrase 
is  commonly  abbreviated),  but  it  is  sometimes  provided 
that  he  must  obtain  the  leave  of  the  court  before  such  a 
course  can  be  taken.  The  causes  which  most  frequently 
induce  such  action  are,  that  there  is  an  insufficiency  of  evi- 
dence to  procure  the  defendant's  conviction,  or  that  the 
testimony  of  one  of  several  defendants  who  have  bee^  in- 
dicted is  desired  to  be  introduced  against  the  others.  Such 
a  stej)  might  also  be  taken  because,  on  account  of  the  state 
of  public  opinion  at  a  particular  time,  it  was  improbable 
that  a  jury  could  be  obtained  which  would  be  likely  to 
convict  the  prisoner,  or  because  the  trial  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  public  interests.  The  ntdlc  prosequi  does  not 
operate  as  an  acquittal,  but  only  as  an  indefinite  suspen- 
sion of  the  proceedings,  and  the  ])rose<uition  may  be  again 
instituted  against  the  defendant  when  the  prosecuting  offi- 
cer deems  it  desirable. 

George  Chase.     Revl-^ed  uv  T.  W.  DwifiiiT. 

Nom'brede  Di'os,  town  nf  the  Mexican  confcder- 
ati<»n,  state  of  Durango,  on  the  Rio  ilel  Tunal,  in  a  fertile 
valley  rich  in  cattle  and  maize.      Pop.  about  7000. 

IVoine'icliC  [from  A'omrwM.  the  chief  genus],  a  family  of 
toleocephalous  fishes  related  to  the  mackerels.  The  body 
is  oblong,  com])ressod.  and  covered  with  cycloid  scales; 
the  lateral  line  cimtinnous  ami  unarmed  ;  the  head  com- 
pressed;  the  opercula  unarmed;  tlie  nostrils  double;  tlie 
mouth  with  a  lateral  cleft,  ujiper  jaw  scarcely  |)r<»traetile  ; 
teeth  small  and  conical,  on  the  ])alate  as  well  as  jaws; 
branehiiil  apertures  extensive;  branchiostcgal  rays  five  or 
six;  dorsal  more  or  less  divided,  and  with  the  spincnis 
portion  shorter  thiin  the  soft.  The  skeleton  has  numerous 
vertebra'  (in  Xomriis  10  -f  25);  the  stomach  very  numer- 
ous pyloric  a]ipcnclages.  This  family  has  been  constituted 
for  the  reception  of  several  genera,  at  one  time  refcrrecl  to 
the  Scombrida^ — viz.  NomtiiH,  fiastcrorhisma,  (■ubircpa, 
A-rpti)mrnii»,  and  Pluti/NtrthiiH,  The  species  are  all  marine, 
and  found  in  tropical  or  warm  temperate  seas.  Tlie  last 
two  are  represented  in  the  Australian  and  Polynesian 
waters.  Theoimjiie  Gii.i,. 

Nomonclat'urc,  in  riirinistry.  The  history  and 
discussion  nt'  cheiriical  noMMMiiJiihire  would  be  virtually  the 
history  of  the   science  itself,  and  tlie   utmost  that  Spaeo  in 
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thiK  oiLKn  will  jUHlify  Ih  a  brief  f^HmpKo  of  tho  Byntoinii  at 

pri'HiMil  ill  tiHc,  with  Hoiiiu  fuw  critit-al  obriervatiniiH  upon 
tlu-ir  iiictilH  himI  tlrnii'rit.s. 

Altli()ii|;li  ^mit  tiiiiiibcrH  lA'  new  eliiHfloH  of  coiii|Miiiri(lM 
liiivu  rf({iiir<ic|  thu  iiivi'iitiuii  orin-w  iiniiirH  uiul  nt^w  vhmnvn 
of  iiainrH,  iiKiru  («H|ir<-iiill y  in  tliu  (|('])iirliMriit  iif  or^iiiiic 
clidiiiiHtry,  y>'l  lln'm  lius  liccn  no  milly  rcvululinniiry 
chiinKO  in  rluuiiii-iil  iKMiu'iH-liitun-  biiin-  1 7>«7.  wln*n  tli« 
t^encriil  priiiriplrs  «iC  tlu'  jnfj-ciit  Hylnn  wvrf  rh'ifWy 
cniiiiiKMMl  -uri'urilinK  In  popiiliir  rcimrt  by  LavniHUT.  but 
in  reality  by  a  roalitinii  nf  l<'n<n<-h  rhitiiiJHtH,  incluilin^ 
l.avoisit?r.  Itc  Morvi-au.  Ilrrtlinllrl,  iiimI  I-'ouriToy,  liiitl 
anion;;  wlnmi  it  a|i|><>iLt-f4  iloiibtlnl  whi-rlirr  ( Jiivlon  dv  Mur- 
VL'aii  ihtvH  nnl  ilfrrrvc  lliv  lir^t  nit'iition,  rather  (haii  La- 
voinivr.  Tho  hivvitablr  division  of  (Mini|H)unflK  into  the 
thrro  ^roat  natural  ^riMipH  of  nrif/m,  UamrH,  imd  hhIik,  ainl 
tin-  <lij*tini'liiin  lirtwiTii  i|it1i>ri-nl  onltTM  ofoxitlcH  anrl  ucidn 
of  tile  Muiiii-  haNc  by  th<'  ti'tiiiiiuit iniiH  -oitH  and  -if.  with  tho 
corrL>H|innditi^  ti!riiiiit(do|;y  of  thu  Hitltf*  cd'  thrf^o  two  orderx 
of  aridH  ill  -itr  and  -ntr,  uri^lnated  at  that  tinio,  and  Htill 
roinain.  'I'lio  KyMtciu  of  pfffirm  di'rivi-d  from  Latin  and 
(JriM'k  iiiinirralK,  )>\t>ni|diti<)<l   in  tli«  tcrm-t  /imtitj-iilr,  pm- 

t.,vht,.riitf,    ,f,-,it.K.-u/.-,     hirfi/nru/f,    H,Hf,,ti..ri.h;    prrrh/mi,ir, 

was  a  very  inipftrtunt  iinprovtMiicnt  introduri'd  in  IHOI  by 
Dr.  Tlioinas  Thontson;  and  iH  of  Hiicdi  moment  that  tho 
namo  of  tiiin  cheinisl  should  cortainly  ho  )>la<'v<l  next  to 
t)ni!4e  of  Do  Murveau  and  Lavoidior  ai:)  a  uneful  invontur  in 
this  tield. 

A  few  further  moditicationH  of  tho  original  cyntom  have 
crept  into  use — wbelher  it f I  of  them  iinprovenienlH  or  not 
may  bo  well  doubted.  Thus,  the  applieati<Mi  of  the  (enni- 
nations  -ohm  and  -ir  to  cases  of  binary  eomjtoundH  of 
oleotro-noji^ativo  elements  other  than  oxygon — as.  for  ex- 
ample, /nrrniiit  and  frrn'r  rhfon'ifti,  mrmirotiH  and  tnrr~ 
cnrttuM  iiniiifiH,  and  so  on — is  an  irnio\  ation  which  is  coin- 
mondablo  from  its  preat  eonvenience  in  many  ease^.  Tho 
extension  of  the  torminatinn  -itfr,  first  eontincd  to  binary 
compounds  of  oxy;;en  and  the  halogen  elements,  also  to 
the  sulphur  ^roup,  mnkin;;  the  terms  tni//,hifl>\  i^ilrnith, 
tcllnvidf,  does  not  seem  olijei'tinnable :  but  when  the  same 
plan  is  oxtende<i  to  all  hinary  eompounds  whatever,  and 
we  are  forcecl  to  sanction  a  teriiiinoloj;y  whieh  cim- 
founds  t(t(<ether  utterly  dissimilar  j^roups.  with  the  terms 
h/filriil'-  and  ntrhuh-,  jn'ti-i(/r,  phoHftfn't/r,  tu-nrttiilr,  ttuiimn- 
uii/f,  and  binmnthiii'\  reiiionstranee  should  certainly  be 
made,  and  some- attemjit  to  return,  at  least  for  tho  triadic 
group,  to  tho  older  and  far  preferable  terms  uitrurrt,  phon- 
pfntret,  ni-Hcnift,  intthminirt,  and  liinmiithrt.  Another  prob- 
ably useful  recent  innovation  is  the  confinement  of  the  term 
iiriii  alto^^ether  tn  hydro;;enatiMl  coni|iounds  ;  but  this  preat 
improvement  has  been  accompanied  by  the  introduction, 
for  tho  anhydrous  oxyj;en  acids.. of  the  word  onhi/dn'de^ 
which  ecrtuinly  appears  far  from  uncd)iectionahle.  If 
there  must  bo  an  eipiivalent  term,  anlii/drntf  wouUl  appear 
|>rcfcralile  —tuilii/'lriilt-  liavin;;  no  analoj;y  to  support  it. 
Anotlicr  innovation  consists  in  disusing  nltogetner,  in 
naiiiin;;  salts,  the  familiar  names  of  their  basic  oxides,  as 
potash,  lime.  soda,  and  so  on.  and  usin^  the  namo  of  tho 
metal;  thus.  su!]diatc  of  ralcium  for  sul|>hiite  of  lime, 
phosphate  of  sodium  for  ])hosphate  of  sinla.  an<l  the  like. 
The  reasi)ns  assif^ned  arc  attainment  of  uniformity  witb 
terms  like  sulphate  of  iron,  phosphate  of  copper,  etc.,  and 
the  awkwardness  that  would  arise  from  nny  attempt  at 
such  unifuiniity  in  the  ojiposite  way  by  iisinj;  cxjtressions 
like  sulphate  td"  jirotoxide  of  iron  and  phosphate  of  pro- 
ti>xidc  of  flipper.  -Most  of  these  latter  cases,  however,  are 
provided  fi>r  simply  by  another  very  common  innovation, 
which  seems  to  be  i;aininijr  ground  greatly  at  tho  present 
day,  and  which  is  but  an  extension  of  the  device  before 
rel^crred  to  of  indieatin-i  the  desrrce  of  saturation  with 
chlorous  elements  in  binary  compounds  by  the  terminations 
•oiiH  and  -ii'.  According  to  this,  wo  now  say  "  ferrous  sul- 
phate "  anil  "eupric  phosphate:"  and  the  same  plan  may 
be  extended  with  perfect  uniformity  to  salts  of  potash,  soda, 
lime.  etc.  Thus,  we  may  say  "  calcic  sulphate"  and  "  sodic 
phospliatc,"  and  so  on. 

One  more  quite  recent  innovation  has  been  made  which 
seems  of  the  highest  value,  and  deserving,  in  a  general 
way  certainly,  of  the  most  unqualified  eoinmendation. 
This  ctuisists  in  the  use  of  the  Latin  or  (ireek  prelixes  as 
applied  to  both  the  acidic  and  basic  elemenls  or  constitu- 
ents, not  only  of  haloid  compounds,  but  of  oxygen  salts 
and  a  number  of  other  classes  of  compounds,  the  result 
often  being  quite  compact  and  convenient  names,  which 
may  be  made  to  convey  the  maxiinuin  of  information  abnut 
the  constitution  of  the  compound  in  the  fewest  possible 
words.  Hy  this  system  we  may  have,  for  example,  such 
oases  as  tho  following: 

MuoOs Dimnncrnneso  trioxide. 

CloOg Diehlorine  trioxide. 

Plt^O^,  minium Tridead  tetroxidc. 


(l>«0|i ..DIcolumbluin  pcnt<ixf(le. 

I'f/rU PiKnnhorUNOxy-trlchlorlde. 

Hl./«*lfl IllHllfeon  oxy-(Mxa<lilorlde. 

KeKi<.'X0,  red  pruulaU!  of  |»oCaali....Iron   lrl|K>ltiK«luni   hexacy- 


riKj'. 


TltnnluiiidlfKjtaMlumbexa- 

fluorlde. 

'iHity.ilJi,  NordhauBun  icid DiHulnhurie  monohydrril''. 

<o</),.*JllaO S-'Miuhidmlllc  dihydrat.-. 

aFe,/>,.any>,  HmonlU! Dlferric  Irlhydran-. 

:iNu/),7\VO, TrIiMHile  hi|>taliiii|f»Ute. 

■iZnO.HOj.'lftjO Tetraliydrale  of  Uiru/Jurie 

nioii'millpliute. 

<'SU^)2<t.2llj<}.V2<>i Aiiiinonluni         dlhydroKeu 

phoitpliut4\ 

:iAtaOj.2lV>ft-l'^H30,  wavollito Dodeeahydrati'  of  trlaluml- 

lllc  dl|dio*ip)iIit«i 

.'OrK0.2.SU)j.2Hj(),  Ht-rpentlnc Dlhydratiti  trhiiaifnetilc  dl- 

Hilieale. 

2Zn(>..SU),.H/>,  calamine MonohydnilitJ  dizlnclr  rIIU 

CBte. 

Xomrurintitrr  in  Orffauir  Chrmintry. — Thin  i*  n  brnneh 
of  Heience  which  \^^  constantly  expanding  and  changing, 
and  hence  an  account  given  of  the  niodoH  of  nomenelature 
at  prencnt  in  vogue  might  a  fi-w  yearj«  hence  be  nllogether 
out  of  flate.  Kspei-ialjy  may  it  be  iiHuerte'l  that  the  pyptem 
of  nitinenelature  fiMinded  upon  tho  so-called  compound 
hydrociirbon  radicaln,  vifthyf,  rthifl,  prupyl,  huhjl,  umtfl, 
and  the  rest,  which  but  a  few  years  fince  wa-  regarded  hh 
definitely  estahliKlied  for  all  time,  in  now  fa-t  beeomin;r  ob- 
solete, and  will  sorm  fade  out  of  memory  alinop't  altogether. 
It  is  even  now  a  ((uestion  whether  it  Wfiuld  not  be  be^^t  in 
tho  naming  <if  the  series  of  common  alcohols,  for  example, 
to  drop  the  common  names  mtihtffir,  ethiflir,  pmptflir,  hu- 
tt/fir,  and  ami/lir,  and  substitute  terms  dorivci  from  the 
(Ireek  numerals,  and  baserl  upon  the  number  of  carbon 
equivalents,  such  as  monnhul,  deutoho/,  tritufmf,  trtrohid, 
pt-ntohoi,  ortnhol,  etc.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  quite 
advisable  and  unobjeetionnhio  to  designate  every  such 
series  by  tho  unmistakable  terms  ottr-rnrhon  atnthul,  iirn- 
fiirhon  nlrohof,  ihree-rarhtin  nh-nhtd,  and  so  on.  In  tho 
case  of  tho  others,  of  tho  fatty  series,  we  may  also  call 
mcthylic  ether  liro-rarhon  rM/^r,  common  ether /'ntr-forbon 
rthrr.  and  so  on.  In  every  homologous  scries  (see  IIomoi,- 
ocv)  tho  same  general  plan  is  ndmissible,  and  has  already 
been  adoptetl  in  many  cases,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  paraf- 
fines  or  marsh-gas  homcdogues,  where  all  except  the  three 
lower  members,  uinmfi-fptii  itself,  ithnw  and  pntpnur.  have 
received  names  based  upon  the  Latin  numerals  for  tho 
carbrm  equivalents,  as  iptartfiur,  tpnuinur,  nrj-inn^,  and  so 
on  :  and  no  reason  exists  why  the  first  three  should  not  bo 
designated  likewise,  particularly  if  the  finrk  numernis 
wer»'  use<I  instcaci  of  the  Latin,  as  being  much  better 
a<lapted  to  this  use.  The  tabulation  of  hydrocarbons 
given  now  in  many  of  the  textbooks  from  Hoffmann,  in 
which  the  vertical  columns  are  series  of  homologues  ami 
the  horizontal  lines  series  of  isologuep,.and  which  he  pro- 
jiosed  to  make  the  basis  of  a  system  of  U'linenclatiire  in 
organic  chemistry,  if  translated  fr<un  Hoffmann's  Latin 
into  more  euphonious  Greek  namcij,  would  be — 


(mnr^h-gas). 

(Ii,  ... 

..   rn. 

nciitano. 

n<?alPOC. 

F>*utlnc. 

t's",   ... 

..   CjH,    .. 

...   i\\U 

Trlu.no. 

Tpltcne. 

Trltlnc. 

<'3n»  ■■• 

..    ('3H6    .. 

...    Cjll,    .. 

...  C,H, 

Tclrnnc. 

Tctrcnc. 

TcUHiic. 

Tctmnc. 

Teinioe. 

••ill.o  ... 

..   C.ll,   .. 

...  i\\u  .. 

...  c\ir, .. 

...  c.u. 

Pontanr. 

Pcnicnc. 

Pcntlnc. 

Pcolooc. 

ProluDr. 

Pjii,, ... 

•■  CjH,„  ... 

...    fjH,    .. 

...  C,H,  .. 

...  CsH, 

.  c,n 

Hexntif. 

Itcxenc. 

flex  Inc. 

Hcxonc 

Hrxuoc. 

C«I1m  - 

..  f„H„  .. 

...  C«H»o  ■. 

...  C,H„  .. 

...  r,H,  . 

.Celt 

Hoftniann's  plan  of  nomenclature  assumed  all  these  hydro- 
carbons as  cmnpound  radicals,  each  one  constituting  the 
basis  of  great  numbers  of  series  of  compounds,  aeeording 
to  the  other  elements  or  groups  of  elements  associated  with 
it.     To  follow  the  subject  would  require  loo  much  space. 

Many  other  systems  of  nomenclature  of  narrower  scope 
have  been  proposed,  one  of  the  most  curious  of  which  is 
that  of  Kolbe  for  the  alcohols,  which  is  founded  partly 
upon  the  old  compound  radical  theory,  and  considers 
Wiiod-spirit.  which  Kolbe  calls  "cnrbinol."  to  be  marsh- 
gas,  in  which  the  hypothetical  nidical  hydroxyl  (110)  has 
replaced  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  (.'oiunion  or  clhylic  alco- 
hid  then  becomes  "  methyl-eat  binol."  or  n  product  of  a 
second  replacement  of  another  hydrogtn-atom  by  methyl. 
Therefore,  ctfti/hc  alcohol  by  this  view  contains  no  ethyl, 
but  iloes  contain  methyl.  There  would  he  no  advantage, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  in  occupying  space  further  in 
this  work  in  explaining  the  pre>ent  methods  of  nomencla- 
ture in  organic  chemistry,  which  are  confessedly  founded 
on  generalizations  of  a  fragmentary  nature,  and  which 
must  soon,  in  the  natural  advancement  of  the  science,  lie 
displaced  by  some  system  founded  upon  a  ncircr  and  ni   re 
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NOMINALISTS— NONJURORS. 


comprehensive  view  of  the  true  molecular  constitution  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  compounds.  Henrv  A\  urtz. 

Nom'inalists,  those  Schoolmen  who  held  the  doctrine 
that  universals  (general  notions,  such  as  those  of  man,  ani- 
mal) have  no  real  existences  corresponding  to  them,  but 
are  mere  names  or  words  {fiatua  vocis).  Nominalism  is  dis- 
tinguished from  CoxcEPTCALiSM  {which  see),  the  doctrine 
whu-h  holds  that  universals  are  not  mere  words,  but  have 
a  subjective  existence  as  ideas  in  the  mind.  Both  agree  in 
denving  objective,  independent  existence  to  them  (univer- 
sal/), and  in  this  respect  they  stand  opposed  to  Realism 
(which  see),  the  doctrine  which  attributes  to  them  (univer- 
sals) the  only  real  being,  and  makes  particular  individuals 
(things)  to  be  derivative  and  dependent  (upon  universals 
— (*.e.  processes,  forces).  The  chief  Nominalists  were  Ros- 
cellinus  and  William  of  Occam.  In  modern  times  their 
doctrine  has  been  adopted  by  Thomas  Hobbes  and  John 
Stuart  Mill.  Abelard  was  a  Conceptualist  or  moderate 
Nominalist,  and  in  this  class  we  are  to  place  John  Locke, 
Thomas  Reid.  Dugald  Stewart,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  and  other  modern  psychologists.  (For 
the  origin  and  significance  of  the  scholastic  disputes  re- 
garding Nominalism  and  Realism  see  Philosophy,  History 
OF.)  William  T.  Harris. 

Nomilia'tion,  the  technical  term  for  an  incomplete  act 
of  designation  to  office,  the  ratification  of  which  depends 
upon  another  person  or  body  of  persons.  The  President 
of  the  U.  S.  nominates  to  the  Senate  the  incumbents  of 
high  Federal  offices,  and  makes  out  the  appointment  only 
after  approval.  The  head  of  an  executive  department 
tinmiimtrs  tn  the  President  those  whom  he  desires  as  his 
subordinates,  and  a  national,  State,  county,  or  town  con- 
vention of  a  political  party  nominates  its  candidates  for 
office  in  anticipation  of  the  elections. 

Nonan'tola,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Modena,  about 
6  miles  N.  E.  of  the  city  of  Modena.  This  town,  now  one 
of  the  richest  in  the  province,  lies  in  what  was  a  low  marsh 
until  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  when  an  abbey 
was  erected  here,  which,  favored  by  princes,  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  age.  (See  Tiraboschi.) 
From  1441  it  belonged  to  the  house  of  Este.     Pop.  5696. 

Non-commis'sioned  Orficers  are  soldiers  inferior 
in  rank  tn  the  commissioned  officers.  In  the  navy  they  are 
called  warrant  officers.  The  regimental  staff  is  attended 
by  a  sergeant-major,  quartermaster-sergeant,  and  hospital 
steward.  The  general  staff  has  ordnance  sergeants.  The 
company  has  one  first  sergeant,  four  sergeants,  and  eight 
corporals. 

Nonconform'ists,  or  Dissent'ers,  a  name  applied 
to  those  not  connected  with  the  Church  of  England.  It 
is  said  that  there  are  between  thirty  and  forty  denom- 
inations in  England.  The  larger  and  more  important  may 
be  traced  back  to  the  Presbyterians,  Brownists,  Anabiip- 
tists',  and  Romanists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  to  the 
Methodists,  who  arose  a  little  more  than  100  years  ago. 
The  Presbyterians  were  the  descendants  or  disciples  of  the 
Protestants  who  fled  to  the  Continent  in  the  reign  of  Mary, 
and  returned  in  that  of  Elizabeth  imbued  with  the  teach- 
ings which  they  had  learned  in  Holland  or  Geneva.  They 
did  not,  however,  separate  from  the  Church  until  1061.  but 
for  several  generations  tried  to  establish  within  it  the  form 
of  government  which  had  been  set  up  by  Calvin  in  (Jeneva 
and  Knox  in  Scotland.  They  were  so  far  successful  that 
Presbyterianism  actually  became  the  established  religion 
for  a  short  time  under  the  Commonwealth.  The  Brownists 
(afterwarcls  called  Independents  or  Congregationalists)  de- 
rived their  name  from  their  founder,  Robert  Brown,  rector 
of  a  church  in  Northauiptonshire.  Their  doctrine  was 
much  the  same  as  thnt  of  the  Presbyterians,  but  they  dif- 
fered in  their  idea  of  church  government.  Their  leading 
tenet  was  the  indepenrlencc  of  every  eongreguti'm.  They 
formed  a  large  sect  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eli/iibcth.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  had 
filled  many  of  the  pafishes,  in  many  eases  dislodging  the 
regular  incumbents.  After  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
attempts  were  made  to  inrlude,  or.  in  the  langiiMgc  of  the 
times,  to  "comprehend."  them  within  the  Church.  Those 
attem|its  failing.  :i bout  2000  of  their  ministers  were  ejected 
or  withrlrcw  in  1662  from  the  livings  which  they  held.  an<l 
the  connection  of  these  boiiies  with  the  Church  was  finiiily 
terminated.  The  Imlepenrlents  nrc  now  a  liirgc  body,  in- 
cluding, it  i^  said,  about  T.'iO.OOO  of  the  population.  They 
arc  also  extremely  numerouR  in  New  England,  where,  how- 
ever, like  the  English  and  Swiss  Presbyteriiins,  many  of 
them  are  adopting  IT^nitariiin  diictrines.  The  .Anabaptists 
hud  their  origin  in  Cmuiiny  abfiiit  ir)2.'l,  and  wore  (IrHt 
found  ill  England  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  century. 
They  derived  their  name  from  their  practice  of  rcbaptizing 
those  who  had  been  baptized  in  infancy.  They  have  broken 
up  into  numerous  sects,  of  which  tho  largest]  the  "  Calvin- 


istic  Baptists,"  have  about  2000  meeting-houses  in  England, 
and  the  rest  about  half  as  many  more.  The  Romanists,  or 
Roman  Catholics,  separated  from  the  Church  of  England 
in  1570.  Their  principles  are  much  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Church  of  England  before  its  reformation,  except  that 
they  prefer  submission  to  a  foreign  pontiff  to  communion 
with  the  ancient  Church  of  their  country.  The  Quukers, 
or  Friends,  were  founded  by  Ueorge  Fox  about  1644.  He 
was  himself  an  uneducated  man,  but  full  of  zeal  and  en- 
ergy. His  *•  Society"  soon  fell  under  the  guidance  of 
such  men  as  William  Penn  and  Barclay  of  T.^rie.  who  gave 
it  a  temporary  prominence.  Its  aim  was  to  develop  the 
spirituality  of  the  Church;  the  means  which  it  employed 
were  the  abandonment  of  all  external  ritual.  A  society  so 
constituted  might  gain  an  immediate  but  hiirdly  an  extend- 
ed influence,  and  though  a  respectable  it  never  became  a 
very  numerous  body.  The  Wesleyans.  ()r  Methodists,  had 
their  origin  in  an  attempt  of  John  and  ("harles  Wesley  to 
induce  a  better  observance  of  religious  duty  within  the 
Church.  During  the  lifetime  of  their  more  celebrated 
leader,  John  Wesley,  they  continued  in  the  communion 
of  the  Church,  though  they  had  "meeting-houses"  for 
prayer  and  preaching.  After  his  death  they  formed  a 
separate  denomination,  which  has  broken  up  into  many 
fragments.  The  theology  of  the  original,  or  "  Wesleyan 
Methodists."  nearly  approaches  that  of  the  Low  Church 
school,  except  that  the  former  reject  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine of  predestination.  Besides  these  historical  denom- 
inations, there  are  in  England  many  minor  sects,  such  as 
Irvingites,  Swedenborgians,  Moravians,  and  some  ancient 
foreign  congregations  of  French  Huguenots  and  others. 
The  stringent  penal  laws  by  which  (from  a  real  or  imag- 
inary political  necessity)  the  Nonconformists  were  formerly 
restrained  have  been  one  by  one  repealed,  and  they  are  now 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The 
number  of  dissenters  in  England,  including  all  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  Established  Church,  is  probably  a  little  less 
than  10,000,000.  B".  R.  Betts. 

Nonju'rors,  those  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  ancl 
Mary.  When  it  was  tendered  to  Sancroft.  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  he,  with  several  of  the  bishops  and  about  400 
priests,  declined  to  take  it,  upon  the  ground  that  they  were 
already  bound  by  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  James 
II.  In  consequence  of  their  refusal  they  were  deprived 
by  act  of  Parliament  in  1601  of  their  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments. The  deprived  bishops  were  Sancroft,  Turner, 
Frampton,  White,  Ken,  and  Lloyd.  Many  of  the  laity, 
regarding  the  deprivations  as  unlawful,  adhered  to  these 
prelates  and  formed  a  religious  comniunion.  which  they 
called  the  faithful  remnant  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  earlier  Nonjurors  were  not  Jacobites.  On  the  con- 
trary, many  of  them  had  opposed  the  violent  measures  of 
King  James,  and  most  of  them  were  disposed  to  submit 
peaceably  to  the  new  settlement  of  the  succession.  They 
were  willing  to  live  as  orderly  citizens,  but  not  to  bind 
themselves  by  new  oaths  during  the  life  of  King  James, 
nor  to  recognize  the  claims  of  Parliament  to  deprive 
bishops  of  their  sees.  Some  of  the  chief  men  in  the  king- 
dom in  influence  and  learning  were  among  the  Nonjurors. 
The  motives  of  the  first  Nonjurors  appear  to  have  been 
strictly  religious:  those  of  their  successors  were  political. 
After  the  death  of  James  II.  and  of  Lloyd  and  Ken,  tho 
last  of  the  deprived  bishops,  many  of  thorn  returned  to  the 
Established  Church,  while  the  rest,  looking  forward  to  the 
possible  restoration  of  the  exiled  royal  family,  determined 
to  keep  up  an  episcopal  succession.  Dissensions,  however, 
arose  among  them,  and  they  were  divided  into  two  eom- 
muniona.  Gordon,  the  last  bishoj)  of  the  original  line, 
died  in  1779,  and  Boothe.  the  last  bishop  of  the  Nonjurors 
of  the  Separation,  in  1805.  Nonjuring  congregations  con- 
tinued to  exist  a  little  longer;  and  it  is  said  that  a  non- 
juring  clergyman  was  living  as  lately  as  1SI5.  The  reg- 
ular body  adhered  strictly  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  tho  Church  of  England,  but  tho  sejiaration  introduced 
many  changes.  A  book  of  Dtvotiona  fm-  Primifirr  Cntho- 
licka,  comjtilod  by  Dr.  William  Deaciui,  one  of  their  bish- 
ops, was  used  for  some  time  in  the  congregations  of  the 
latter  body.  It  differs  widely  from  tho  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  The  Nonjurors,  being  to  a  great  extent  cut  off 
from  active  life,  devoted  themselves  to  literature.  Tho 
celebrated  historian,  C<)nicr,  was  one  of  thoir  bishojis. 
Leslie,  the  controversialist,  and  Robert  Nols<ui,  tho  well- 
known  commentator  on  the  feasts  and  fa.sts,  belonged  to 
their  communion.  Among  the  more  celebrated  of  their 
writings  were  Deacon's  DcvotinnH,  already  monfionod.  a 
tre:itiHo  on  the  /iitrrwrdiatc  Statr,  by  Archibald  Campbell, 
a  Scottish  bif<hop  resident  in  London,  and  a  learne(l  and 
elaborate  folio  called  Thr  ffrrrditnri/  Hitfht  of  thr  Crtnrn 
Iff  J'Jii(/fand.  This  is  boliovcd  to  have  been  written  by 
Uarbin,  a  nonjuring  clorgyiuiin,  during  tho  reign  of  (^hu-cn 
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Anne,  iit  ii  tiino  when  the  rcNtorntion  of  the  Ktuiirtx  wim 
thought  to  hii  )HiKHiljlu.  llilkiuh  ItiMil'onl,  howovur,  iinolht^r 
nunjurnr,  u><^<unl(Ml  tlio  rcKimrrsihility  of  it.  umi  witH  IummI 
and  itn|ii-it4(>ii(>il  t'nr  jtublinhin^  ri  ML'ditioiiH  lihol.  A  hihtory 
ol'thif  NniijiirurH  vrutt  |iiibIiHhv<t  in  \H\tt  by  t)ii<  Uov.  Thuniurt 
Liithbury.  H.  It.  Mktth. 

Non'iiiiN,  a  (ircM'k  poet  (if  tlio  fifth  rcntiiry  aftur  t'hriHt, 
b.  Ill  ['iiiio[)iilirt  in  K^ypt.  The  dvtiiiiH  of  lii^  lifo  urti  iin- 
kiKiwti,  l)iit  two  of  liiii  workH  iiru  xtill  uxtiint — naiiioly,  iv 
hu^r  C|iir,  ^lovvatoKii,  in  IX  bnuliH,  i<ili(i>c|  by  (iriufi"  (  l^iip- 
«!(!,  1H1U-2(1,  2  voIh.),  and  l>y  Ko«*bIy  (  Ij-i|jMii!,  iH.'.'.i),  imd 
n  trant*c'riii(ioM  of  Si.  John  in  (Jnrk  liixuniftcrH,  edited  by 
TusHow  I  l.t-t|.^>i<>,  \HM),  iind  by  Maivcllus  (Paris,  IbOl). 

Non-Ut'Nidcnrc.     See  ('m/.r.N. 

Noii'Niiit.  A  "judgment  of  nonsuit  "  in  hiw  in  a  jiidp;- 
inciil  iillitwiii};  or  4-oiiipctlii);;  Mti^  phtinMfV  to  diHCDntiiiiH^ 
or  iibiiiiddii  tln^  furtluT  prr).«(MMition  of  Ibf  iii-linn  wldcfi  lin 
hiiH  iiiHtiliid'd,  and  i^  j^rantrd  jfi-niTutly  on  lIn-  jfrounrl  of 
a  defiiiilt  <»r  insullit'icnt'y  of  evidrn'-e  to  iimintain  lii"*  vuhc. 
A  frii-ni  of  jiicl^^nnint  having;  the  name  efl'eot  in  uIho  granted 
at  coniiiion  biw  wlien  the  phiintifl' nc^ftetrts  to  proreerl  with 
the  trial  of  (he  eaiise  after  i^HiH*  hiiK  been  joined;  this  in 
ealh'd  a  "  jiid;;inent  iis  in  easi-  of  nonmiit."  A  nonsuit  inay 
be  eitlier  voluntary  or  iiivcdiinlary.  It  in  viduntary  when 
the  phiintitf  at  bin  own  eh-rtion  and  by  bin  own  aet  caiiHos 
a  diseontinnnnee  or  di><iniM»<al  of  the  aetion;  it  is  involun- 
tary or  eoin|mIsory  when  tlie  dismissal  in  ordercfl  by  the 
court  in  tin*  exereine  of  un  independent  rlisrrction  or  upon 
motion  of  the  defendant.  AVben  the  phiintilT  finds  that 
his^evidoneo  is  inwuffudont  to  support  tlie  action,  lie  may 
elect  to  ho  nonsuited,  in  order  that  lie  may  not  be  deprived, 
by  rea.son  of  the  remlilion  of  a  verdict,  of  the  power  of 
HiiinR  the  ibdcncbint  upon  the  Hamo  einife  of  aetion  when 
better  evidence  is  procurable;  for  a  nonsuit,  lieini^  merely 
a  default,  is  no  bar  to  another  action  on  ttie  same  (jround. 
The  plaintitf  may  submit  to  a  ntnisuit  by  faitinfr  to  appear 
for  the  trial  of  the  eause  or  by  alisentin^f  liimself  wlicn  the 
verdict  of  the  Jury  is  about  to  be  rendered.  As  ihe  judg- 
ment of  nonsuit  in  su<di  a  case  is  the  result  <d*  his  volun- 
tary act,  ho  ennnot  apjieal  on  tliis  ground  and  obtain  a 
reversal  of  the  judgment.  According  to  the  English  prac- 
tice until  recently,  a  compulsory  nonsuit,  on  the  ground 
of  the  insuflicieney  of  tlie  evidence,  could  not  bo  ordered 
by  the  court  against  the  phiintitf.  but  he  might  insist  that 
the  case  should  gi»  to  the  j'iry,  and  thus  run  the  risk  of 
scouring  a  verilict  in  his  favor.  It  was  usual,  however, 
for  the  plaintifl*  in  such  a  case  to  submit  to  a  nonsuit,  with 
leave  to  make  a  motion  to  the  full  court  to  set  the  judgment 
aside.  Hut  by  a  late  statute  it  is  provided  that  "  the  court 
or  a  judge  may  before,  or  at.  ()r  after  the  hearing  or  trial, 
upon  such  terms  as  t(t  costs,  anil  as  to  any  other  notion, 
and  otherwise,  as  may  seem  fit,  order  the  action  to  bo  dis- 
continued, and  that  if  the  plaintiff  dties  not  appear  when 
the  action  is  ealJed  for  trial,  the  (lefendant  shall  be  entitled 
to  judgment  dismissing  the  action."  It  is  also  proviiled 
that  any  judgment  <d'  nonsuit,  unless  the  court  otherwise 
directs,  shall  have  the  same  oflect  as  a  judgment  upon  the 
merits  for  tlio  defendant,  except  in  cases  of  mistake,  sur- 
prise, or  accident,  when  it  may  bo  set  aside.  (Snprrnie 
Ciiurt  of  Jiiffiriittirr  Arf,  amended  IIS  and  'Mi  \"iet.  ch.  77. 
1S75.)  The  former  English  practice  still  prevails  in  the 
U.  S,  courts  of  this  country  and  in  several  of  the  States, 
and  no  nonsuit  can  bo  ordereil  without  the  consent  of  the 
plaintilT.  Itut  in  other  States  the  plaintitT  can  bo  com- 
pelle'l  to  he  nonsuited  if  the  evidence  otTered  by  him  ap- 
pe:irs  to  the  court  clearly  insufiiciont  to  maintain  his  action. 
Thus,  in  New  York  it  is  held  to  be  the  duty  of  the  eourt 
to  direct  a  nonsuit  if  the  evidence  will  not  authorize  the 
jury  to  find  a  verdict  for  the  j>laintiff,  or  if  the  court  would 
set  it  asiile.  if  so  found,  as  contrary  to  evidence.  If  such  a 
judgment  bo  improperly  granted,  the  plaintiff  may  move 
to  have  it  set  aside.  In  case  of  a  nonsuit  the  piaintilT 
pays  the  defendant's  costs.  In  New  York  and  in  those 
States  which  have  adojded  its  eo<lo  of  civil  jiroeeduro  a 
nonsuit  is  also  called  a  "  dismissal  of  the  complaint." 

(iKoiuji:  CnvsK.     Kkviskd  uv  T.  W.  Dwionr. 

Non'yl  iCiilligl.  iniproperly  called  Pelargonyl,  which  is 
proiiorly  ('iillnO.  an  acid  radical.  Xonyl  is  the  ninth  term 
of  the  series  of  alcohol  radicals  (Cnll',,  _  i).  It  has  not  yet 
been  isolated.  Hydride  of  nonyl  (CgllM)  is  one  of  the  con- 
stituents of  petroleum  ;  it  btiils  between  (l.*U*^-l.'^7°r.). 

C.  F.  CnAsni.Ku. 

Nonylcne  iCgllis).  Pelar^onene,  or  EInene,  the 
ninth  term  of  the  olefines.  It  is  found,  with  hydride  of 
nonyl,  among  the  jiroducts  of  tho  destructive  distillation 
of  amylic  alcohol  with  chloride  of  Kinc.  It  is  a  colorless 
liquid,  lighter  than  water.  C.  F.  CiiANni.KU. 

Noor-ed-Doeii'  .Mahmood,  or  Malpk  al  Add,  b. 
at  Damascus  Feb.  2!.  lilt".;  succeeded  in  111."*  his  father, 
who  had  established  an  independent  Alohamuiedan  empire 


In  Northern  Syria.  Noor-cd-Ucen  defeated  Count  Joceif- 
lin  of  KdoHHii.  then  Louiit  VII.  of  France,  who  eoinniandod 
in  tho  Hccond  eniKade,  then  the  prineeft  of  Tripolii  and* 
Antioch,  an<l  after  ten  ycarH*  war  u|cuinitl  the  ('hri«tianii 
ho  wart  in  poMKe-tMion  of  the  whole  of  .Syria.  Although  de 
feated  in  ll-M'  by  lliild»in  III.,  kin;;  of  .feriif>alt*in,  n< -ar 
the  Lake  of  (ienncKureth,  he  rtoon  rcKuined  the  ofT<-n'*ive, 
and  invailed  Pale<4tiiie  again.  Hit  attention  wiir  averted, 
howover,  from  Pnlewtine  to  Egypt,  where  inlernal  tiinnvu- 
sions  offered  hini  u  good  opportunity  :  and  befor<!  hif<  dejith, 
which  took  place  at  I>aiiia»cur4  .May  !.'»,  1171.  Egypt  wax 
con<|uered  by  liin  general,  Saladin.  Noor  ed  l>een  wan  a 
man  not  only  of  great  talent,  but  nlito  of  noble  eliaraeter, 
and  he  was  a<<  miiidi  admired  by  hix  Chriilian  advcrnuricH 
as  be  was  loved  by  his  .Moslem  niibjectrt, 

IVoot'kn  HoCv  a  large  dog  founil  among  tho  Tndianfl 
of  Vancouver's  iHlan*!.  IIriti«h  Ciduiiibia.  Its  long  woolly 
hair  ift  spun  and  woven  into  <doth  by  the  native«.  and  the 
introduction  of  the  breed  for  in'lu^trial  purpo.>«eH  into  other 
eouhtrie>*  has  been  pr<ipo»ed. 

iVootknH,  or  AlitH,  a  family  of  Indian  tribes  inhabit- 
ing Vancouver  Islanil  and  the  shores  of  the  sound  of  tho 
same  name,  embrncing  the  .Ahts  proper,  who  live  on  tho 
W.  Hiilo  of  the  irdand  and  number  .'i.'ifXl;  the  equally  nu- 
merous Quftkowlth.  subdivi<led  into  many  tribcH,  living  on 
both  hides  of  tho  island  ami  on  the  mainland;  and  the 
("owichanH,  r)n  the  E.  of  tho  island,  numbering  7'HIO.  Tho 
latter  have  been  partially  civilized  by  both  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholie  misninns. 

No'ra,  po«t.v.  and  tp.  of  Jo  DavicsH  co.,  III.,  on  tho 
Illinois  Central  U.  U.      Pop.  lOJC. 

\*»ra,  tp.  of  Popo  CO.,  Minn.     Pop.  09. 

Norn  Spriilf^N,  nost-v.  of  Floyd  co,,  In.,  on  the  Chi- 
,cag«>  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  U.  U.,  haH  1  flouring-mill. 
aniplo  water-power,  2  newspapers,  and  storefl.  Pop.  about 
11)00.  En.  *•  Fi.oyii  Co,  P»ks.s." 

Nor'bornc,  post-v.  of  Sugartrce  Bottom  tp,,  Carroll 
CO.,  .Mo.,  on  the  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  and  Nortucrn  U,  K. 
Pol..  I4S. 

iVor'cia  [nnc.  Nnrtn'n],  a  walled  town  of  Italy,  prov- 
ince of  Perugia,  situated  in  a  highly-cultivated  region 
about  2H  miles  from  Spolcto.  The  inhabitants,  owing  to  tho 
abundance  of  oaks  in  the  vicinity,  give  themselves  mostly 
to  tho  raising  of  swine,  and  in  tho  jirovinccs  of  Rome  and 
Tuscany  a  swineherd  is  often  called  a  Xorciau.  This  town 
.is  also  famous  f(»r  the  size  and  quality  of  tho  truffles  grown 
hero,  some  weighing  as  much  as  two  pounds  aiiiece.  Tho 
Nursians  were  allies  of  tho  Sabines,  but  in  the  times  of 
Scii>io  and  Augustus  they  were  reckoned  among  the  bra- 
vest of  tho  Roman  soldiers.  This  town  belonged  for  a  while 
to  tho  duchy  of  Spolcto,  but  in  lIHO  it  dednred  il.-^elf  a 
republic,  and  for  centuries  maintained  its  independence, 
though  in  the  end  forced  to  submit  to  Rome.  Norcia  was 
tho  birthplace  of  the  wives  of  several  of  the  emperors  and 
of  many  other  distinguished  Romans.      Pop.  8087. 

Nor'cross,  post-v.  of  (Jwinnctt  co.,  Oa.,  20  miles  N.  E. 
of  Atlanta,  on  tho  Atlanta  and  Richmond  Air-lino  R.  R., 
has  a  high  stdiool,  1  church,  1  newspaper,  a  furniture-fac- 
tory, a  good  hotel,  and  stores.  Principal  business,  farming 
and  merchandising.     Pop.  about  lion. 

Ja.mes  U.  Vin(  kxt.  En.  "ADVAxrr." 

Nord,  the  most  northerly  deparlmentof  France,  bounded 
N.  E.  by  Holgiura  and  N.  W.  by  the  Straits  of  Dover.  Area, 
2170  square  miles.  Pop.  1.117.7(14.  The  ground  is  gen- 
erally low  ancl  tho  surface  flat,  with  the  exception  of  tho 
south-eastern  part,  where  some  hills  and  low  mountains 
occur  which  are  rich  in  coal  and  iron.  The  soil  is  fertile 
and  excellently  cultivated,  yielding  large  crops  of  wheat, 
hemp.  Ilax,  hcct-root,  tobacco,  and  fruits.  Tho  Aa  and  tho 
Scheldt,  with  their  numerous  tributaries,  nil  navigable,  pass 
tiirough  tho  country,  which,  moreover,  is  traversed  by  sev- 
eral canals.  Manufacturing  of  linen,  cambric,  lace,  beet- 
root-sugar, and  iron  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  the  in- 
habitants enjoy  tho  reputation  of  being  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  industrious  part  of  the  French  people. 

Nor'deti,  town  of  Prussia,  in  Hanover,  on  a  small  in- 
let of  the  sea,  has  breweries,  distilleries,  boatbuilding  slips, 
manufactures  of  varn  and  tobacco,  and  trade  in  hor&es  and 
cattle.     Pop.  f.l99. 

Nor'denslyold  {Adoi.f  ErikI.  b.  at  Ilelsingfors.  Fin- 
land, Nov.  IS,  IS;>2;  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
mineralogical  museum  of  Stockholm  in  IS.iS ;  accompanied 
Torcll  on  his  Arctic  expeditions  in  lS.i9  nnd  l"^fil  :  led  sim- 
ilar expeditions  himself  in  IStU,  IStiS.  and  IS72,  and  made 
a  scientific  journey  to  (trecnlnnd  in  1S70.  The  results  of 
bis  researches  wore  published  in  geographical  nnd  min- 
eraiogioal  monographs,  and  especially  in  his  lirdn'/iirffitr 
for  rn  JCxpviiftiuii  till  tirniilaini  ^IS7I'.  He  discovered  a 
N,  E.  pass.age  to  Siberia  through  the  Arctic  Mccau  in  I  ■'7:'. 
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Nord'hausen,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony, 
at  the  font  of  the  Harz  Mountains,  on  the  Zorge.  It  has 
larcjc  di.stilleries.  manufactures  of  wax.  soap,  linen,  and 
leather,  and  nn  active  trade.     Pop.  21,273. 

Nordhauseu  Sulphuric  Acid.  See  Sulphuric 
Acid. 

Nord'hoff  (Charles),  b.  at  Erwitte,  in  Westphalia, 
Prussia.  Aug.  31.  1S30 :  brought  to  the  U.  S.  at  the  age  of 
four;  at  the  age  of  fourteen  went  to  sea,  and  was  a 
sailor  for  nine  years.  Between  ISfil  and  1S71  he  was  edi- 
torially connected  with  the  New  York  Eccnhuj  Punt,  and 
subsequently  served  as  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune.  He  has  written  and  published  Mun-of-  War  Life, 
Hie  Mf-rchnnt  Vessel,  and  WhnVnirf  and  Fishhuf  (Cincinnati, 
1855-56).  Cape  Cod's  all  nhmij  Shore,  a  collection  of  stories 
(New  York,  1808),  CftUfonna  fur  Health,  Pleasure,  and 
Residence  (New  York,  1872),  Northern-  Cnlifornia,  Oregon, 
and  the  Sanflidch  Islands  (New  York.  1873).  77*e  Contmu- 
nistie  Societies  nf  the  United  States  (New  York.  1874),  and 
Politics  for  Yoitng  Americans  (1875).  J.  B.  Bishop. 

Nord'lingen,  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Eger,  has  a  fine 
old  church  with  many  interesting  paintings,  several  good 
educational  institutions,  manufactures  of  linen  fabrics  and 
carpets,  and  a  lively  trade  in  cattle,  geese,  and  feathers. 
It  was  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
war.     Pop.  7081. 

NorTolk,  county  of  England,  bordering  on  the  North 
Sea,  and  comprising  an  area  of  2116  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  438,51 1.  The  surface  is  level  or  slightly  un- 
dulating: the  soil  consists  mostly  of  a  sandy  loam,  and  is 
watered  by  the  Ouse  and  the  Yare.  Barley  is  the  chief 
agricultural  jiroduct.  and  cattle  and  poultry,  especially 
geese  and  turkeys,  are  extensively  reared  for  the  London 
market.     Cap.  Norwich. 

Norfolk,  a  fertile  and  level  county  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
on  Lake  Erie.  Area.  600  square  miles.  It  has  two  ridings. 
Cap.  Simcoe.     Pop.  30.760. 

Norfolk,  county  of  E.  Massachusetts.  Area,  500  square 
miles.  It  extends  S.  W.  from  Massachusetts  Bay  to  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island.  There  is  a  small  detached  portion 
to  the  E.  It  is  uneven,  but  well  cultivated  and  fertile.  Mar- 
ket-garden products,  fruits,  and  milk  are  the  agricultural 
staples.  Cotton,  woollen,  and  metallic  goods,  paper,  boots 
and  shoes,  thread,  straw  goods,  hosiery,  building-stone, 
and  many  other  articles  are  extensively  manufactured.  A 
part  of  the  county  has  been  set  off  to  Suffolk  county 
since  the  last  census.  The  county  is  traversed  by  nu- 
merous railroads,  and  contains  many  country  residences 
of  persons  doing  business  in  Boston.  Cap.  Dedham. 
Pop.  89.443, 

Norfolk,  county  of  S.  E.  Virginia,  bounded  N.  by 
Hampton  Roads  and  S.  by  North  Carolina.  Area,  480 
square  miles.  It  has  a  light,  productive  soil.  Corn,  early 
garden  products,  and  fruit  for  the  Northern  markets  are 
extensively  raised.  The  S.  W.  portion  is  occupied  by  a 
part  of  the  Dismal  Swamp.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
several  railroads  and  navigable  streams.  Cap.  Norfolk. 
Pop.  46,702. 

Norfolk,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Litchfield  co.,  Conn.,  on  the 
Connecticut  Western  R.  R.     Pop.  1641. 

Norfolk,  ]iost-v.  and  tp.  of  Norfolk  eo.,  Mass.,  on  the 
eastern  division  of  the  New  York  and  New  England  R.  R. 
Pop. lOHl. 

Norfolk,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  Madison  co.,  Neb.    P.  593. 

Norfolk,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  St.  Lawrence  co..  N.  Y.,  on 
the  Racket  River.     Pop.  of  v.  540;  of  tp.  2441. 

Norfolk,  city  and  cap.  of  Norfolk  co.,  Va.,  on  tho 
Elizabeth  Kivcr,  an  arm  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  about  18  miles 
from  Fortress  Monroe,  has  a  fine  harbor,  safe,  commodious, 
and  of  sufficient  depth  to  admit  the  largest  vessels.  Before 
the  war  of  1S12  it  hud  some  iraportnnec  as  a  commercial 
port,  both  foreign  and  domestic  traffic  being  carried  on, 
and  of  late  this  industry  has  been  to  some  extent  revived. 
Two  railroads,  2  canals,  and  several  lines  of  fiteamers  to 
din"erent  ports  in  tho  V.  S.  tend  to  make  Norfolk  a  com- 
mercial city  of  no  mean  importance.  It  is  tho  largest  naval 
station  in  the  V.  S.,  it  hns  an  excellent  free-school  system, 
churches  of  all  ilcnominiitions,  4  daily,  3  tri-weekly.  and  3 
weekly  newspapers.  2  national  and  10  smaller  banks,  2 
theatres,  several  halls,  a  paid  fire  department  with  '.'>  steam- 
engines,  which  are  only  used  in  tlie  suburbs,  owing  t<i  the 
water-sujijdy  existing  in  the  city,  a  well-organized  p<p|i<'e 
force,  finely-paved  streets,  ancl  a  horse  railway.  Nmlolk 
is  not  a  manufacturing  city,  but  her  facilities  for  manufac- 
turing are  large  and  inviting.  Tlie  climate  is  genial,  and 
her  health-list  will  comjuirc  favorably  with  that  of  any 
jdace  S.  of  Mason  and  Itixrm's  line.      lN)]i.  10.220. 

JuriN    K.   IlAiMAWAV,   Kl).  "1>AV    BooK." 


Norfolk,  BuKES  of  (1483),  earls  of  Arundel  (1139),  of 
Surrey  (1483),  and  of  Norfolk  (1644).  a  family  of  the  Eng- 
lish nobility  which  enjoys  the  distincti<m  of  hereditary 
earl-marshal,  premier  duke,  and  premier  earl  of  England. 
The  earldom  of  the  East-Angles  was  conferred  by  Henry  I. 
(1135)  upon  Hugh  Bigod.  who  lost  that  title  by  rebellion 
against  Stephen  and  Henry  II.,  but  was  reconciled  to  tlie 
latter  monarch  and  made  earl  of  Norfolk  1167.  His 
grandson,  Roger,  was  made  earl-marshal  on  the  failure  of 
the  male  line  of  the  earls  of  Pembroke  1225,  but  both  titles 
became  extinct  on  the  death  of  his  nephew,  of  the  same 
name,  1307.  After  having  been  held  by  Thomas  of  Bro- 
therton,  brother  of  Edward  II.  (1313-38),  an<l  by  Thomas 
Mowbray  (1386-1413),  both  titles  were  granted  by  Richard 
III.,  June  28,  1483,  to  John  Howard,  lord  admiral  of 
England,  France,  and  Aquitane,  a  distinguished  statesman 
and  military  leader,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth  Field,  Aug.  22.  1485.  and  attainted  shortly  after- 
wards.— His  son,  Thomas  Howard,  who  had  been  ennobled 
(as  earl  of  Surrey)  at  the  same  time  as  his  father,  whose 
attainder  he  also  shared,  was  restored  to  his  original  title 
1488;  distinguished  himself  in  war  and  diplomacy;  was 
made  earl-marshal  1510,  and  second  duke  of  Norfolk  Feb. 
1.  1514,  as  a  reward  for  having  gained  the  battle  of  Flod- 
den  Field,  and  d.  at  Framlingham  May  21,  1524. — His  son, 
Thomas  Howard,  third  duke,  in  many  respects  the  most 
noted  member  of  the  family,  b.  about  1474,  took  a  very 
prominent  part  in  public  affairs;  re])eatedly  commanded 
armies  of  invasion  against  Scotland ;  jtresided  over  the 
court  which  sentenced  Queen  Anne  Boleyn  to  death.  May 
19,  1536  ;  suppressed  the  rebellion  known  as  the  "  Pilgrtm- 
agc  of  Grace"  1537;  was  thrown  into  the  Tower  Dec, 
1546,  sentenced  to  death  and  -attainted  Jan.  27,  1547,  but 
escaped  through  the  opportune  death  of  Henry  VIII.  on 
the  following  day ;  bad  his  title  restored  by  Queen  Mar\', 
and  d.  Aug.  25,  1554.  The  cause  of  his  fall  might  doubt- 
less be  traced  to  the  previous  misconduct  and  disgraceful 
death  of  his  niece,  Catharine  Howard,  third  queen  of  Henry. 
— His  brother,  Lord  Edward  Howard,  had  been  lord  high 
admiral  of  England,  and  was  killed  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  French  fleet  1513;  while  his  eldest  son,  Henry 
Howard,  celebrated  as  a  poet  under  the  title  of  earl  of 
Surrey,  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Mary,  and  was 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  Jan.  10.  1547.  —  Surrey's  son, 
Thomas  Howard,  b.  about  1536,  became  fourth  duke;  in- 
trigued for  the  hand  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  was  be- 
headed at  London  June  2.  1572. — His  grandson,  Thomas 
Howard,  b.  1592,  was  restored  in  blood  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment as  ear!  of  Arundel  and  of  Surrey  1603;  was  distin- 
guished in  the  service  of  Charles  I. ;  was  restored  to  the 
earldom  of  Norfolk  1644,  and  is  known  to  history  under 
the  title  of  Arundel,  through  the  great  collection  of  Gre- 
cian marbles  made  in  his  name.  The  title  of  duke  was 
restored  to  his  son,  and  is  now  enjoyed  by  Hknry  Howard, 
tho  fifteenth  duke,  b.  1847,  who,  like  his  ancestors,  is  a 
Roman  Catholic.  Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Norfolk  Island,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in 
lat.  2'.»°  10'  S.  and  Ion.  167°  58'  E.,  5  miles  long  and  2.V 
miles  broad.  It  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  and  was  used 
for  a  penal  establishment  from  1825  to  1855. 

Nor'iciim,  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  extending 
between  tho  Danube  and  the  Save,  and  bounded  E.  by 
Pannonia  and  AV.  by  Vindelicia  and  Khu'tia.  It  corre- 
sponded nearly  to  tho  modern  provinces  of  Cpjier  and  Lower 
Austria  and  Styria.  It  was  conquered  under  Augustus,  at 
which  time  it  contained  only  one  large  city,  Noreia  (Aen- 
7nar/:t).  The  Romans  forme<l  several  prosperous  colonies, 
of  which  tho  most  remarkable  were  Juvavia  (.Vft/;:ii(r7), 
Lentia  (Lintz),i\r\f\  Lauriacum  (AorcA).  It  was  afterwards 
divided  into  two  provinces. 

No'riiim,  a  metal  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
identilicd  as  peculiar  by  the  chemist  Svanbcrg,  who  found 
it  in  zircons.  Another  chemist,  Berlin,  has  denied  Svan- 
berg's  conclusions,  and  the  controversy  which  has  arisen 
cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  settled,  the  existence  of  norium 
remaining  therefore  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

Nor'initl  [Lat.  norma],  in  matheiiuitics.  A  normal  to  a 
plane  curve  is  a  straight  line  in  that  phine  perpendicular 
to  a  tangent  at  the  point  of  contact.  The  equation  of  the 
normal  is 

in  which  y'  and  x'  are  tho  co-ordinates  of  the  point  of  con- 
tact «ir  point  e^K  normalcy.  When  the  length  of^a  normal  is 
spoken  of,  we  generally  mean  the  distance  from  the  ])oint 
of  normalcy  to  the  ]n)int  in  which  tho  normal  cuts  the  axis 
of  X.     In  this  case  the  formula  for  tho  length  is 


NORMAL— NORMAL  Sf:nOOL. 
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in  wliicli  I/'  Ik  tliu  orilinutn  of  thu  point  of  ciiiiliK-'t,  nn<l  // 
till!  ('oiT(tH)Hiii<ling  viiliie  of  till)  tlrxt  iliflurcntiul  covflini^'iit 
1)1'  llxr  oritiiiiLti!.  Tho  <IiMtuiir()  fVutii  tho  point  of  nontiii-t 
to  llitf  riMitn*  iif  thu  iriirri'KpoiiiJtii^  nHculiitory  firi'li?  \h 
ftrirnctiiiK^H  ttiki^ii  iih  tho  Irn^th  nl'  iIm;  norriiul,  in  whirli 
ou»ii  tliiH  lun^tii  iti  given  )>y  tiiu  fomiuhi 


/j' liavini:  thr  Hiirno  HlKnificiition  an  beforn,  nnil  ^/' being 
thu  (rori-i-Npoiiiling  vuliiu  of  thu  Hecond  ditlercntiul  l'odIVi- 
t-iciit  of  Ihi'  oi'tliliulu. 

A  iinniiiil  Iti  )i  curvo  of  double  curviituro  \a  a  Htriiigbt 
lino  l.ving  in  the  oMiMiliitory  plane  iimJ  pcrpendiciibir  to  iIh* 
tfingcnt  at  the  point  of  contait.  In  this  rawi;  the  lenglh 
of  the  noriniil  ih  tht!  HUine  an  tho  length  (tf  Ibe  railitiH  of 
tlio  o.fi-iiliitory  cirrb*  to  the  curve  nt  the  point  of  (M>ntiic|. 
A  phine  In  naiil  to  be  noriiuil  to  a  enrvc  at  nuy  point  wlit-n 
it  is  ptTpcndiruhir  !<»  llie  tung<*nt  ut  tliat  ptiinl.  A  nor- 
ma) line  to  a  t<ui'fai-n  in  a  straight  line  perpendieulur  to  a 
tiuigi-iit  pinne  to  the  foirruce  at  the  point  of  eontaet.  Any 
plane  through  a  nornuil  line  to  a  surfaec  i»  atunmaf  pltin>:. 

W.  <;.  Pi:(K. 

Normal,  post  v.  nnd  tp.  of  Mcl^i-iin  eo..  111.,  at  the 
jiini'ti'iti  ot  the  Chicago  Alton  iind  St.  I.oiiirt  iind  the  Illi- 
nois Ccnliul  U.  Us.,  '2  niilfS  N.  of  Mluoinington,  is  the  neat 
of  tho  Stiite  Normal  i'niver»<ity  and  the  Suhliortt*  OrpbanH* 
ilomc,  and  ban,  bcsiclos  ftuvcral  excellent  Hchuulo,  a  F<trei>t 
railway  to  Iiloomin;;ton,  ami  ftoren.  i*up.  of  v.  U  Hi ;  of 
tp.  ;tlj().  Aauon  (iovKf  En.  "  ydiooLSiASTKn." 

Normnl  School  fLiit.  nonim/ in,  from  jitnmtt,  **  rule," 
**  pullein  "].  an  institulinn  for  tho  Irninini;  (tf  tcii(dicrf<.  a 
teachers'  seminiiry  ;  origimilly,  a  pattern  or  inoilcl  Kcbool, 
an  eiemenlary  institution  in  whiidi  the  best  methods  of  in- 
8tru(^tion  and  iliseipline  were  practised,  nnrl  to  which  can- 
didates for  the  otbee  ()f  teacher  resorted  Utr  the  purpose 
of  learning;  by  'ihsiiratinji  the  most  approved  modes  i»f 
conducting  the  education  of  children  and  y<Mith,  Such 
were  the  nehools  of  Neander,  established  at  Ilefeld.  (icr- 
many.  about  tho  year  1670,  as  also  those  of  the  .Vbbf"  do 
La  Salle,  canon  of  the  cathedral  at  Uheims,  Kranee,  in 
lOm.  These  schools,  witli  numerous  others  of  a  similar 
character  su'-cessively  estal)lishL'd  prior  to  the  eighteenth 
eentary,  were  not  simply  institutions  for  the  education  of 
children,  but  were  so  eonducteil  as  to  test  and  exemplify 
principles  ami  methods  of  instruction,  which  were  perpet- 
uated ami  <Iisseminated  by  means  of  books  in  wbi<'h  (hey 
were  embodied,  or  of  pupils  and  disciples  wlio  transplanted 
them  to  other  places.  They  served  the  purpose  of  jirc- 
jiaring  tho  way  for  the  more  complete  and  eflicient  institu- 
tions of  the  same  designation  at  a  later  day. 

According  to  the  present  acceptation  of  the  term  "  nor- 
nnxl  sclutol,"  as  used  in  many  Muropean  eonntriee,  it  de- 
notes an  establishment  composed  of  young  men  or  H4>mcn 
who  have  passed  through  an  elementary  <>r  even  superior 
seliuol,  and  who  are  preparing  to  be  teachers  by  making 
additional  attainments  and  acrpiiring  a  knowledge  of  tho 
human  mind,  of  the  ])rinciples  ut'  education  as  a  Beicnce, 
nnd  its  methods  as  an  art.  The  normal  sclupcds  of  the 
present  day  generally  include  the  model  or  pattern  Pchool 
of  curlier  times.  They  thus  combine  theory  with  practice, 
these  "model,"  "experimental,"  or  "practice"  seliools,  as 
they  arc  variously  callcil,  being  established  in  connection 
with  them  in  order  to  test  practically  the  professional  cha- 
racter of  their  students  and  the  modes  of  instraetiun  in- 
culcated. 

Tho  normal  schools  of  the  U.  S.  usually  comprohond — 
Jirat,  the  modeler  pattern  school  of  the  former  period; 
nmmitfi/,  the  professional  characteristics  of  the  European 
establishments  of  the  present  day,  so  far  as  circumstances 
will  permit;  and,  tfiirti/i/,  the  academical  features  of  the 
ordinary  school.     They  arc  compelled,  by  reason  of  the 
«uiierficial  instruction   imjiarted   in  too  many  of  the  ele- 
mentary scho(ds.  to  assume,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  j 
work  of  the  hitter.     They  are  forced  to  exhaust  much  of    | 
their  strength  in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  subjects  which 
sliould  be  thoroughly  mastered  elsewhere.    In  the  Prussian  I 
nornnil  schools  a  high  standard  of  literary  (jualifieations  ' 
is  ret^uired  of  a  candidate  as  a  condition  of  admission.     In 
most  cases  the  examinations  for  admission  are  practically 
competitive,  since    the  schools  arc    8mnil,  the  applicants  i 
numerous,  and  the  number  received  rarely  exceeding  sev- 
enty.    Nor  is  this  all.      I'reparatory  schools  exist  in  which 
not  only   is  the  retjuisite  amount  and  quality  of  scholar- 
ship imjiarted  to  the  student,  but   his  peculiar  adaptation  ' 
to  the  calling  of  a  teacher  is  thoroughly  testeil  before  he  ' 
is  permitted  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  teachers*  scm-  j 
inary.     Tliese  advantages    enable  the  normal   schools  of 
that  country  to  give  a  much  stronger  ]>rofe>;sional  cast  to  1 
their  training,  and  to  dwell   more   extensively  upon  the  I 


neienco  of  education  and  tho  urt  of  tcuching  which  con- 
Htiiutu  their  Hpotdal  Held  of  labor.  The  embiirrttHnincniii 
which  the  American  nornml  Kcboolx  at  prertent  experience 
will,  )>owever,  eventually  dirtfippeur.  I(y  elevating  the 
ftuo'lard  of  iu'-truetion  in  the  lower  mcIiooIh  tliey  urt-  grad- 
uiilly  ('orreitiii({  the  eviln  iitjf*ing  from  tb(;  flefn-ient  prepa- 
ration  of  rlieir  r^ludenlN.  Tbi-y  are  rapidly  inereiiMing  nl^o, 
nrtd  are  introducing  better  nietbodn  of  teaebing  into  tho 
pubticr  itehooirt  of  the  eniinlry,  while  tin*  latter  are  rcip- 
roeiLting  by  nending  to  the  normal  ^fdiooU  candi<luteit  with 
superior  atlninmenl^  and  mon-  ide\iited  uiniK. 

I'he  l4-iielierr'' fcminary  founded  by  the  Abb/*'  de  I<n  Hnlle 
at  Kheims  wa>t  iif|erwardp<,  in  lOSi,  placed  in  ehiirge  of  a 
benevolent  organization  known  nx  the  "  iSrotherf  of  Ibe 
i'hristian  Schools."  In  \Vi'J7,  Augu>>tuK  lleniinn  Kranke, 
a  (ierman  pbibinthropii-l,  established,  in  connection  with 
his  orphan  richool  at  Halle  in  Hanover,  a  leaelierN'  chisn, 
composed  of  pupils  who  a^sji'led  him  at  r<tated  timof*,  and 
twi'lve  of  wlioni,  in  I7<ll.  he  eonftituted  bin  Stmiuurium 
I'n  rt  /itnrhun  or  "teachers*  seminary."  Thi"  wan  the  ftmt 
(lernuin  normal  Hchool.  After  being  trained  for  two  yearw 
in  the  principtcK  and  practice  of  teaching,  thcr<e  twelve 
pupil-,  uilh  their  ttuceefsors  in  llie  seminary,  went  forth 
as  missionarieH  of  tlio  new  gospel  of  edueiiiion,  until  (he 
leading  mindt*  of  nil  the  (ierman  f<tatcs  were  ut  len^flh 
thoroughly  aroused  lr>  the  importance  of  the  work  thuB 
feebly  begun.  In  Kil^  a  seminary  for  teachers  was  e-lab- 
lished  on  n  more  liberal  scale  at  Stettin  in  Pomerania.  and 
in  17  IS  still  another  at  Iterlin  by  Krederick  the  tireat.who 
by  I7.'i2  batl  become  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  import- 
aneo  of  such  institutions  that  by  a  royal  de4Tee  of  that  date 
he  directed  that  thenceforth  all  vacancies  occurring  in  the 
sidiools  established  on  Ibe  croun-hinds  should  be  fillerl  by 
teachers  selected  from  the  jiupils  of  this  seminary.  He  aUo 
provided  an  annual  stipend  for  twelve  of  the  most  worthy 
graduates  to  aid  in  their  support  until  emplf>yefl  as  teachers 
in  the  ,-ehool.  This  institution,  ably  managed  by  lle<ker, 
a  former  pupil  of  rranke.  did  a  great  work  in  the  infancy 
of  the  normal-school  movement,  nnd  by  its  success,  witli 
that  of  its  predecessors,  contributeil  to  tlie  eventual  estab- 
lishment (d' others  of  the  same  class,  not  only  in  (lermany, 
but  in  other  countries,  Austria  following  in  KfiT,  Switzer- 
land in  isii.'i.  Franco  in  1M((S,  Holland  in  iHlf,.  the  l.S.  in 
ls:ill,  England  in  IHIO,  Belgium  in  IH-I.'l,  Canada  in  lH-16, 
and  tho  Argentine  ConfodcratioD,  South  America,  during 
the  year  1S7I. 

The  subjoined  statement  exhibits  the  number  now  in 
existence  in  the  several  countries  named,  according  to  the 
most  reliable  data  at  present  attainable:  Prussia  and  the 
(fcrman  states,  llt>:  Austria,  II  ;  Switzerland.  .'U  ;  France, 
1  n  :  Holland,  2  ;  Denmark,  8;  Sweden,  o:  Russia.  1  ;  Italy, 
5;J:  Spain,  ;ill ;  ("Ireece.  1  ;  England  and  Wales,  J.t;  Scotland, 
2;  Ireland,  I  :  Dominion  of  Canada,  (J;  Argentine  Confed- 
eration, 2:  total  in  foreign  countries,  -i^Io. 

The  following  table  gives,  ehronologieally,  the  location 
nnd  number  of  State,  county,  and  city  normal  schools  in 
each  of  the  V.  S.,  so  far  as  they  have  been  established 
therein,  with  the  date  of  their  organization,  the  current 
annual  appropriations  for  their  support,  the  per  eajiitn 
cost  of  eaeli  pupil  fiir  1S72,  and  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  institution,  so  far  as  the  facts  can  bo  reliably  ascer- 
tained. In  this  table  the  letter  S.  indicates  State,  (7.,  cilj, 
and  Co.,  county  nornml  schools: 


Date  of    Amount  1     Per 
organi-'  ■ppro-    |  c«|illa 
saUoo.    prtntu).  i    co>L 


Mas.'tach%ueU9 : 

Frumimrham 5. 

Wi-sttield & 

Itrid^c  water S. 

Salem S. 

Worcester ~C. 

Boston C 

Setc  York: 

Albany & 

Oswego 5. 

Hro<'kport 5. 

Burtalo S. 

Cortland ^. 

Fredonia ^. 

Potsdam & 

New  York  City.. C 
CJeneseo S. 

Michionn : 
Ypsilanti. ^. 

( \m»rcticiij  : 
New  Britain S. 

A>H-  Jersey  : 

Trenton .V. 

Beverly & 

Anm  : 
Iowa  City S.  l'. 

liiiuois :  I 

Normal S/ 

Englewood Cb.' 


1839 
1S40 
1$&4 
1868 


1&44 

1861 
ISfifi 
1SC7 
1S*'>9 
1SG9 
1S69 
1870 
1872 

1847 

1860 

1855 
1856 

1855 

18." 

1867 


Pretldloi  oaWn,  1674. 


$10,000   $102  Annie  E.  Johnson.      > 

I2.W8,      89  J.W.Picklnsou.A.M.I 

12,500,      80  A.  (;.  Bovden.  A.  M 

10,894;      68  I>.  B.  lla^-ar.  Ph.  D. 

1,200    ,E.  H.  Russell. 

....  Larkin  Duoton. 


18.000 
18,000 
IS.OOO 
IS.OOO 

IS.tMJU 
18,000 
18,000 

'i8.6o6 

20.000 

13,000 

15,000 
2,400 


28.795 
12,000 


no 

64 
170 


J.  Alden.  P.  P.  LLP 
K.  A.  Slulilun.  A.  .M. 
Charlo  McLane. 
H.  B.  Buekham.  AM 
.1.  H.  H.xw.  \.  M. 
.T.W.  Armstn»nc.  P.  P. 
.M.  MeVicar.  LL.P. 
Thos.  Hunter.  A.M. 
iWm.  J.  Milne,  A.  M. 


80    J.  Estabrook. 

90    Isaac  X.Carlton,  A.M. 

60    L.  M.  Johnson,  A.  M.  | 


IS.  N.  FeUows,  A.  M. 


68    R  Edwards.  I.UD.       i 
82    D.  S,  Weniworth. 


864 


NOEMAN— NOKMAN  FRENCH. 


Date  of 

Amount 

Per 

LocatioD. 

organi- 

appro- 

capita 

Presidiog  ofBcers,  1874. 

zatioQ. 

priut«d. 

cost. 

Illinois: 

On. 

1868 

4,600 

53 

S.  H.  White. 

S 

1874 

Robert  Allyn. 

Chicago 

.a 

1871 

E.  C.  Delano. 

Pemtst/lvania 

..(?. 

1848 



George  W.  Fetter. 

Mill?r5ville 

...s. 

1859 

15,000 

Edward  Brooks,  A.  M. 

Edeiiboro' 

...s- 

1861 

J.  A.  Cooper. 

West  Chester.. 

...s. 

Geo.  L.  Maris,  A.  M. 

Mansfleld 

..s. 

1862 

J.  N.  Fradenburg. 

...s. 

1866 

900 

A.  R.  Home. 

Lower  0-\ford. 

..s. 

1867 

2,300 

J.  B.  RanJall. 

Bh>oinsburg.... 

.s 

1869 

25,000 

T.  L.  Griswold. 

Shippensburg. 

..s. 

1873 

George  P.  Beard. 

San.Iosg 

..s. 

1861 

17,000 

Charles  H.  Allen. 

San  Francisco. 

.a 

1869 

Ellis  H.  Holmes. 

Minnesota : 

Winona 

.s. 

1864 

12,000 

33 

Wra.  F.  Phelps,  A.  M. 

Manlcato 

...V 

1868 

10,000 

44 

D.  C.  John. 

St.  Cloud 

.s. 

1869 

10,000 

76 

D.  L.  Keile. 

Maine : 

Farraington.... 

.s 

1864 

6,000 

C.  C.  Rounds. 

Castine  

.s. 

1867 

5,000 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Mnryland : 

Baltimore 

..1 

1864 

2,000 

P.  J.  Doran. 

Daltimore 

..s. 

1865 

9,.500 

M.  A.  Newell. 

Kansas : 

Emporia 

..s. 

1SG5 

11,000 

67 

C.  R.  Pomerov.  D.  D. 

Leavenworth... 

.s. 

1870 

6,000 

John  Wherrell. 

Wiscansin ; 

Platteville 

...1. 

1865 

12,240 

98 

E.  A.  Charlton. 

Whitewater.... 

.ft. 

1868 

13,693 

74 

Oliver  Arey.  A.  M. 

Oshliosh  

..s. 

1871 

15,910 

100 

Georges.  Albee. 

River  Falls 

...v. 

1875 

W.  D.  Parker. 

Indiana : 

Tcrre  Haute.... 

.5. 

1867 

10,000 

63 

W.  A.  Jones,  A.  M. 

Vermont : 

Johnson 

..s. 

1867 

1.000 

H.  S.  Perrigo. 

Ranilolph  Cent..S. 

1867 

1,000 

E.  Con  ant. 

Castleton 

..s. 

1869 

400 

Edward  J.  Hyde. 

Mi^-so'iri: 

Kirkville 

..s. 

1S67 

5,000 

J.  Baldwin. 

Warrensburg.. 

.s. 

1871 

5,000 

J.  Johonnot. 

Cape  Girardeau.5. 

1874 

L.  H.  Cheney. 

St.  Louis 

.a 

1857 

15,000 

Louis  Soldan. 

Wesl  Virginia: 

Fairmont 

.."!. 

1867 

3,500 

J.  G.  Blair,  LL.D. 

Huntington.... 

.S. 

1868 

.\.  D.  Chesteriaan. 

Harper's  Ferry 

..S. 

ISl'iS 

.5,500 

N.  C.  Brackett. 

West  Liberty.. 

.S. 

1870 

2,000 

J.  E.  Morrow. 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

..a 

1869 

6,000 

Delia  .K.  Lathrop. 

Davton 

.<:. 

1870 



Jane  Blackwood. 

Cleveland 

..(.: 

1874 



Alex.  Forbes. 

New  Hnmp.ik 

re: 

Plymouth 

.H. 

1370 

13,000 

H.  0.  Ladd. 

Mississippi : 

Holly  Springs. 

.s. 

1870 

5,000 

Wm.  B.  Highgate. 

Tougaloo 

..ti. 

1871 

4,000 

L.  A.  Darling. 

Kenincky : 

Louisville 

.a 

1871 

9,000 

Hiram  Roberta. 

RImde  Islana 

Providence 

..s. 

1871 

12,000 

71 

J.  C.  Greenough. 

South  Carolina: 

Columbia 

..s. 

1874 

20,000 

M.  A.  Warren. 

According  to  this  table,  there  are  70  public  normal  schoolg 
in  the  U.  8.,  to  which  add  435,  the  number  in  foreign  conn- 
tries,  and  wohave  a  total  of  505.  so  far  as  is  known,  that 
are  supported  wholly  or  in  part  at  public  expense.  Besides 
the  foregoing,  there  are  not  far  from  40  private  institutions 
bearing  the  name,  most  of  which  are  in  the  Northern 
States,  Perhaps  a  majority  are  "normal  departments" 
rather  than  fully  organized  pchools. 

While  in  Prussia,  .Saxony,  Switzerland,  and  some  other 
European  countries  a  further  increase  in  the  number  of 
normal  schools  is  scarcely  demandeil  by  the  interests  of 
elementary  education,  since  those  already  estaljlished  are 
quite  competent  to  supply  teachers  fur  all  the  vacancies 
occurring  in  the  schools  of  this  grade,  in  the  U.  S.,  on  the 
contrary,  the  movement  must  be  regarded  as  but  just  in  its 
infancy.  Says  Dr.  lloyt,  V.  S.  commissioner  to  the  Paris 
Universal  Kxnositirm  of  lSfi7,  in  his  report  to  the  secretary 
of  state  :  "  The  movement  is  a  progressive  one.  every  day 
awakening  fresh  enthusiasm  and  gaining  new  strength. 
It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  sehemo  of  universal  education, 
and  is  bound  to  go  on  until  every  State  in  the  Union  is 
provitlcd  with  well-endowe<l,  ably-oflicered.  and  thr)r- 
oughly-managed  normal  schools,  sufficient  in  number  to 
educate  all  tho  teachers  required  for  thoir  numerous  public 
schools." 

The  conditions  of  admission  to  our  American  normal 
^(■liooJK  i{i\  lint  greatly  vary  in  the  difi'erent  States,  and  nuiy 
iic  thus  summarily  stated:  (I)  The  candidate  to  be  not  less 
than  sixteen  years  of  age;  (2)  to  possess  sound  health  and 
a  good  moral  character:  (3)  to  he  able  to  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  the  elements  of  English  grammar;  (4)  to  sign  a  dec- 


laration of  intention  to  teach  for  a  certain  specified  time, 
generally  two  years,  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State. 
The  courses  of  study  are  principally  limited  to  the  branches 
required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  together  with 
a  thorough  theoretical  and  practical  preparation  for  the 
special  duties  of  the  teacher.  In  some  cases  the  classics] 
and  modern  languages  are  admitted  into  the  course.  Tho 
best  schools  have  provided  an  elementary  (two  years)  and 
a  higher  course  (two  years),  in  order  t<>  meet  the  wants  of 
tho  several  grades  of  the  public-school  system.  (Further 
information  upon  this  imjiortant  subject  may  be  sought  in 
the  works  of  Henry  Barnard.  LL.D..  entitled,  Edncntion  in 
Europe  an«l  Xonnuf  Schools,  or  in  the  valuable  report  of 
Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  U.S.  commissioner  to  the  Paris  Universal 
Ex])osition.)  William  F.  Phelps. 

Nor'man,  tp.  of  Grundy  co.,  111.     Pop.  417. 

Norman,  tp.  of  Dent  co..  Mo.     Pop.  730. 

Norman  (Ben,iamin  Moork),  b.  at  Hudson,  N.  Y..  Dee. 
22,  1809;  became  a  clerk  in  New  York  City,  and  a  book- 
seller successively  at  Hudson,  Philadelphia,  and  New  Or- 
leans ;  was  noted  for  his  philanthrope'  during  the  epidemic 
of  yellow  fever  at  New  Orleans  in  IS41,  at  which  time  ho 
lost  his  wife  by  that  disease;  travelled  in  Yucatan  and 
Mexico;  published  RnmhJesin  Vufrtt'tn  {\S-i2),  Jiambles  hi/ 
Land  and  Wnter  (1845),  and  J^ew  Oidertns  and  its  Environs 
(1845);  and  d.  near  Summit,  Miss.,  Feb.  1,  1860. 

Norman  (John  Paxton),  b.  at  Exeter,  England,  in 
1819;  graduated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  1841  ;  studied 
law  at  the  Temple  ;  was  for  several  years  a  special  pleader ; 
called  to  the  bar  1852;  was  joint  editor  of  the  annual  Ex- 
chrquer  Reports,  and  author  of  valuable  treatises  on  the 
Lfiw  and  Practice  of  the  Copi/rif/ht  of  Desit/na  (1851)  and 
Law  find  Practice  rcftttinij  to  Letters- Patent  for  Livcntioua 
(1853),  the  latter  reprinted  in  Philadeljihia  ;  was  appointed 
a  judge  of  the  high  court  of  Bengal  1801  ;  acted  tempo- 
rarily as  chief-justice  1804,  and  again  1871,  and  was  as- 
sassinated at  the  door  of  his  court-room  by  a  native  AVa- 
habee  (Moliammedan)  fanatic,  Sept.  20,  1871. 

Nor'manby  (Coxstaxtine  Henry  Phipps).  Marqims 
OF,  eldest  son  of  Henry  Phipps,  first  Earl  Mulgr.ive.  b.  at 
Mulgrave  Castle,  Yorkshire.  May  15.  1797:  educated  at 
Harrow  and  Cambrilgc;  cnteved  Parliament  ISIS;  advo- 
cated Roman  Catholi:j  emancipation  and  r..r!iamcntary 
reform  ;  succeeded  his  father  as  Earl  Mulgrave  Apr.,  1S31  ; 
was  governor  of  Jamaica  1832-33.  where  he  carried  into 
effect  the  recent  legislation  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  succeeded  in  quietly  suppressing  a  dangerous  military 
revolt ;  became  lord  privy  seal  1833,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land 1835-39;  created  marquis  of  Normanby  June  25, 1838; 
was  for  a  short  time  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  1830 ; 
home  secretary  1830-41  ;  ambassador  at  Paris  1S4G-52; 
made  a  knight  of  the  Garter  1851  ;  was  envoy  to  Florence 
1854-58  ;  became  a  privy  councillor,  and  a  constant  oppo- 
nent of  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  d.  at 
Kensington  July  28,  180.3.  He  was  author  of  some  po- 
litical pamphlets,  of  several  youthful  novels,  Clarindaj 
The  Prophet  of  St.  Paul's,  Matilda,  Yes  and  No,  and  Con- 
trast, and  of  .4  Year  of  lirvolution,  from  a  Journal  kept 
at  Paris  in  the  Year  IS^S  (1857),  in.which  he  severely  crit- 
icised the  French  republic  of  1848.  and  thereby  elicited 
Louis  Blanc's  Historical  Rrrclationn,  inscribed  to  Lord 
Normanhy  ( 18oS). — His  son.  the  present  marquess,  Geoure 
AuGTSTus  CoNSTANTiNE  pHii'PS,  b.  July  23.  1819,  was  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Nova  Scotia  1858-fi3.  and  governor  of 
the  colony  of  Queensland,  Australia.  1871-74. 

Nor'mandy,  an  old  province  of  France,  bordering  on 
the  English  Channel,  and  comprising  an  area  of  10,534 
square  miles,  is  now  divided  into  the  departments  of 
Seine-Infcrieure.  fhire.  Ornc.  Calvados,  and  Manche.  Tho 
ground  is  naturally  fertile,  and  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
descendants  of  the  old  Normans  (whicli  see),  and  who  show 
evidence  of  their  Scandinavian  origin  both  in  their  features 
and  in  their  characters,  have  made  the  lauil  a  garden,  where 
rich  crops  of  corn,  heinj),  finits,  and  vegetables  are  gath- 
ered, besides  having  built  up  an  import;int  cattle-rearing, 
fishing,  and  manufacturing  industry.  When,  in  lOGfi.  their 
duke,  William  II..  coniiuered  England,  Normandy  entered 
into  a  close  political  relation  to  that  country,  which  con- 
tinued, generally  as  a  formal  union,  until,  in  1204.  Phil- 
ip Augustus  conquered  the  jirovincte  and  ma<le  it  a  ])art 
of  France.  After  tho  battle  of  Agincourt.  in  1415.  the 
English  once  more  held  it.  but  only  till  1449,  when  Charles 
VIII.  finally  united  it  to  France. 

Norman  French  is  a  dialect  of  old  French  which  has 
cxerciseil  great  intlucnce  upon  English,  ami  which  became 
the  .\nglo-Normnn  of  Kngland.  The  Conquest  dates  from 
the  year  lOOO,  and  tho  subseijui-nt  fusion  (tf  N<n'nuin  with 
the  existing  v'Englisc  (Anglish.  Anglo-Saxon)  has  pro- 
duced a  language  which  deserves  to  become  the  universal 
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modiuin  of  (M>iniiuinieiiti(iii  in  IriLrniii;;,  litenitur*).  iiii'l  rorn- 
iiitjri'f.'J  Tho  iirdMuiiLM)  of  Nciriniin  oih'Im?<I  iho  wiiy  to  Krcnrli 
iiriil  liiitin,  ami  tlioro  iiro  now  &0()i)  wonl«  (^oninion  to  Krumili 
iukI  l-'nKl>^I>i  inop<t  of  whtc;li,  unditr  ii  Kli;{lit  iliKj^iiiHC,  iirL> 
rcci)^ni/,ithlu  iih  Ijitiii  mIho  ;  (;oiiH(M|uimtly,  Kn^tiHti  him  m\- 
viirihi;;i'rt  nviT  lunKiiii«*'M  t'lf  vrmiitmliiridf  of  wliitrli  woru 
not  Kiitini/iHl  ul.  llm  revival  of  lourninjf.  Ami  \H  llifro  in 
III)  Ktijilinh  Mnholiir  (W.  HiirnuM,  H.  I),)  wlio  w«»uM  turn  Iho 
Iiuii^iiii^o  ))iu-k  (o  n  K|KirioiiH  und  factitiouH  antir|ui(y  by 
UHJnn  vvunl^  liku  "foronoto"  ("note"  ht-in^x  I-ntin)  for 
prt/'iii-f,  "  imi<lr'i\'ii"  fur  i-.rprf,  "clippinK"  f'""  <"ii>i'tnniit, 
and  "  voii'inj^"f<ir  tin?  fnually  Latin  rvMfv/(wlnTr  "  rl  inker" 
wa.H  at  hanil  in  imitation  of  tho  [>ut(-li),  an'l  Ihs  intiniatrH 
that  "  talucraft  "  niijjht  ho  uhocI  for  urithmrtir,  "  Mwarthcn  " 
for  rrfi'fiHr,  "  raft"  for  rxn'fr,  anil  "jenny  "  for  m'trhhir,  hut 
no  oipiivaUMits  arc  olVuroil  for  mrthnnir,  merhaniiim,  muchi- 
ni'nt,  mnvhiiitiif,  t-to. 

Thoro  i«  niiioh  in  Kri<;liKh  for  which  literary  French  can- 
not acMMMint.  and  for  whifh  wr  must  ^o  to  Xorinan.      Here 
wn  liave  little  or  no  nu>«ati(y.  anil  the  Italian  and  Xornnm 
tn/i,  ifzh  (art  in  r/inir,  Jm/ifr)  acM   an  ai;reeuhlo  variety  to 
Frenidi  rft,  J  (*A.  z/i)  of  rlittint,  jtitjr.      In  numerou.'*  cases 
tho  Anfj^Iish  r  {rfii/,  with  tlio  sinjjlo  Latin  power  of  /.*)  fell  j 
into   Norman  rh  (tHh):   at  a   later  perioil    French  r/t   (ith)  ' 
raiiu-  in,  and  a^  the  Latin  f</f/  sound   eniitinued  to  exift, 
Fn;^lisli  ai*f[uir('(l  tlie  triple  phoiu'tisni  heard  in  rnvft/rif  with 
Latin  riti/.r/iinifrif  with  N'ornnin  nA.  and  r/irrtt/irr  with  tho  I 
Frentdi  «/;-sound  ;  and  in  such  ea.'jos  the  historic  an'i  proper 
diirercm^e  of  pronunciation  fhows  ihnt  rhnttffter,  rhdutpion, 
cfiiiui/n/,  i-hair  came  Into  Fn^H.^h  much  earlier  than  chan- 

({t/iiT,  rhtlin/xiitfii,  v/irrafirr,  rfi'iiHr. 

The  Britinh  sovereij^n.^  have  had  tho  custom  of  opening 

Parliament  in  a  speech  purportint?  to  bo  Norman,  and  va- 
rious sentences  are  used,  as  in  vjivinj;  assent  to  a  bill  of 
supply,  when  tho  words  spoken  are:  **  Lo  roy  reuicrcio  «e« 
buns  subjects,  aeoopte  leur  hcnovolence,  ot  ainsi  lo  vcult." 
Tho  titlo  of  a  book  of  law-eases  is  piven  thus:  A*-  pn'mrr 
Jivfinrt  tlen  Cunt'H  rf.  Mittfrrn  en  Lrif  rrHufriH  et  mfJin/ifcH  rn 
Jr.g  ninvtH  del  liotf  rn  Frrfmiil,  rolftrt  r(  ilu/rit  p»v  Si\  f'thii 
I)iir>/H  ( l(i2H).  It  contains  '•  Lo  ease  do  mixt  moneys."  '•  Le 
course  do  Trial  do  lojjitimaey."  etc.  A  pood  dictionary  of 
the  bui'^unjro  is  wnntoil.  Kelham's  (177!')  is  of  little  value, 
and  iM.'tivior's  Dirtinmuiirr  Fniiim-Xornirinff  (London, 
1870)  is  restricted  to  the  livinj;  dialect  of  (tuernsey. 

S.  S.   llAIJtKMAN. 

Normans.     J".    T/ir  Northmen. — Toward  tho  end  of  tho 

eijjhth  century  XVostcrn  Kuropo  bej;an  to  be  scourffed  by 
tho  inrr>ads  of  Scandinavian  pirates,  knctwn  to  tlie  inhab- 
itants of  the  British  isles  as  '■  Fast-men  "  and  '*  Danc;^  " — 
to  those  of  tho  Continent  as  *•  North-men."  These  North- 
men wore  of  lierumnie  stock,  a  vigorous,  fenfnring  race, 
not  yet  christianized,  peopling  tho  cmsts  of  the  Baltic  and 
of  the  two  peninsulas  which  form  tho  Norway  and  Sweden 
and  tho  heniiiark  of  to-day.  Need  and  the  national  thirst 
for  adventure  and  for  strife  drove  furth  from  the  thickening 
population  down  upon  the  sunnier,  richer,  weaker  South 
swarms  of  Vikings — ^i'.  c.  warriors — who  scoured  the  coasts 
of  Fngland,  (Jermany.  and  Franco,  pressed  with  their 
small,  sharp,  often  vessels  up  tho  narrowest  streams,  burned, 
slew,  and  plundered,  and  sailed  away  laden  with  booty  and 
witlj  slaves.  About  tho  middle  of  the  ninth  century  these 
raids  began  to  assume  an  altngt-ther  new  character  and  im- 
portance. Tho  consulidation  of  the  three  great  Scandina- 
vian kingdoms  broke  the  power  <d'  the  petty  kinglets  and 
independent  nobles,  and  drove  many  a  darl  forth  with  his 
followers  to  seek  a  freer  life  in  some  new  home.  Northmen 
threw  themselves  in  larger  bands  upon  Fngland.  which  the 
Wossex  kings  had  not  yet  fairly  centralized:  upon  tho 
Frankish  king<loms.  fast  falling  osunder  under  the  later 
Karlings;  harried  the  country,  besieged  and  sacke<l  the 
cities,  wintered  at  the  mmiths  of  the  rivers,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  century  had  wresteil  from  Alfred  half  his  kingdom, 
and  had  begun  to  plant  eohmios  upon  the  coasts  (»f  France. 
Northmen  ravaged  Spain  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, fell  ii)M>ti  Western  Italy.  ]>cnetrated  (ireece  and 
Asia  Minor,  and  there  met  others  of  their  countrymen  who 
had  pressed  down  through  Russia.  For  in  tho  Russia  of 
that  day,  under  the  name  of  Varangians.  Northmen  had 
boc<)mo  the  ruling  class,  a  military  aristocracy:  while  those 
who  made  their  way  still  farther  S.  had  formed  the  famous 
Varangian  bo«ly-guard  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  which 
maintained  its  existence  and  its  distinctive  character  for 
five  centuries.  During  the  latter  half  of  tho  ninth  century, 
also.  Scandinavians,  sailing  westward,  found  and  settled 
Iceland,  where  tho  old  free  (Jermanic  cnmmuuity-Iife  held 
for  nearly  400  years;  whence  Greenland  was  visited  and 
colonized:  whence,  also,  it  seems,  navigators  made  their 

*  Sec  an  interesting  article  in  the  Smi/hsoitinn  Antttial  Rrpori 
for  1S7I.  On  a  Dnminnni  Language  for  Science,  by  M.  de  CandoUe 
of  Ueufva. 
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way  farther  down  the  North  American  coant  to  a '*  Vin- 
land  "  where  Hcttlomonttt  were  attemptod|  and  tu  a  iitill 
more  Koutherly  "  Mvitramanaland." 

With  the  eMtabli^hmont,  early  in  tho  tonth  century,  of 
sottlemontK  upon  the  ('unlinent,  with  the  oireupation  S'-an 
dinaviati  energy  now  fi*und  at  home  in  war*  between  the 
three  new  kingdoniH,  tmd  with  the  gradual  triumph  of 
Christianity  in  the  North,  Kurope  gained,  at  luitt,  eompar 
ativo  rent.  Fngland'H  period  of  micery  and  humiliation 
under  Flhelred  the  Inready  ((»7'J-I»I'W,  ended  by  the  e-- 
tahlishment  <d"  a  I)anish  dyna^'ty  (  KH  7-12),  marku  the  la-t 
great  outburst  of  the  pent-up  heathenism. 

rr.  X'trniam/i/. — (If  all  the  Kettlementf  of  the  Northmen, 
one  alone  watt  flestined  to  play  a  really  important  part  in 
history.  Hy  tho  treaty  of  Clairenur- Fpte  (U\'2}  CharleM 
tho  Simple  enfcoflVd  a  Viking.  I{<df  or  Hollo,  with  tho 
lands  upon  either  nido  of  tho  Seine  of  which  he  and  hid 
followers  were  in  actual  possession,  tho  new  duke  of  tho 
Northmen,  in  return,  recognizing  the  Karolingian  king  an 
his  overlord  an'l  receiving  baptism.  It  s«M?med  hardly 
possible  but  that  this  latest  Teutonic  ftettlement  would 
prove  a  powerful  diversion  in  favor  of  the  waning  author- 
ity of  tho  Frankish  kings  of  Larkn  against  the  increasing 
inlluenct!  of  the  French  duchy  of  Paris,  which  had  first 
risen  to  iniportnneo  ns  a  mark  against  the  Northmen,  and 
at  whose  expense  the  "  Terra  Northmannorum  "  was  now 
created.  Duke  Rolf,  indecl,  remained  lr»yal  to  his  Karo- 
lingian  lr>rd,  and,  lighting  in  his  cause,  won  for  himself  tho 
Jlossin.  But  William  "  Longsword  "  ^927-111.'!).  who  added 
to  liis  domains  the  Cotcntin,  was  largely  French  in  feeling, 
and  his  allegiiinco  to  tho  Karlings  was  a  wavering  r)no. 
The  third  rluke.  Richard  "tho  Fearless"  (IM-'i-Kim),  became 
tl^o  "man"  of  Hugh  the  (Ireat  of  Paris,  and.  later,  of  hiii 
son  "Capet."  to  whoso  establishment  upon  the  throne  ho 
lent  decisive  aid.  It  wa.s  thus  the  settlement  of  these 
northern  pirates,  say.s  Freeman,  which  finally  made  Gaul 
French  in  the  modern  sense.  It  was  at  the  same  time  the 
alliance  with  Romanic  France  which  brought  the  North- 
men fully  under  tho  intlucnco  of  French  language,  law, 
and  custom,  which  made  them  '^Xttrmnui,"  the  foremost 
apostles  alike  of  French  chivalry  and  of  Latin  Chrirrtianity. 
Under  Richard  "tho  Good"  iii9rt-\ii2i\)  Norman  arms  be- 
gan to  bo  borne  beyond  the  borders  of  tho  Niirman  ducdiy. 
R<d>ert  of  Toesny  warred  against  the  infi<lel  in  Spain  ; 
Rainulf  began  his  career  of  conquest  in  .Apulia.  To  the 
brothers  Richard  III.  ( in2fi-2S)  and  Robert  "tlie  Devil" 
f  10L'S-;j,-))  succeeded  the  "  Bastanl  of  Falaise,"  William  tho 
Conqueror.  The  duchy  of  Normandy — which  before  his 
conquest  of  England  (IO(>(i)  ho  had  widened  by  the  win- 
ning of  Maine  (lOfi.i)— he  left  at  his  death  (1087)  to  his 
tirst-born  Robert,  from  whom  it  *vas  wrested  (llOfi)  by  his 
brother,  Henry  I.  of  England,  and  held  then*eforth  hy  the 
English  kings  until  its  seizure  by  the  French  crown  in  I2't.'i, 

in.  The  Xormftim  in  the  Si''ifi*^>i. — -The  Sicilies  at  the 
beginning  of  tho  eleventh  century  wore  divided  and  dis- 
puted between  Longobards.  Greeks,  and  .'^araecns.  A  band 
of  Norman  knights,  entering  Apulia  upon  a  pilgrimage, 
lent  their  aid  to  the  former,  the  Latin  Christians,  in  an 
attempt  to  expel  tho  (Jrocks.  This  enterprise  miscarried, 
but  the  reckless  courage  and  strict  discipline  of  the  Nor- 
mans brought  their  further  assistance  into  great  demand, 
and  won  them  soon  no  little  fame  and  influence.  In  lO.'JI) 
they  built  the  city  of  Aversa  :  eight  years  later  their  leader 
Rainulf  received  from  Conrad  II.  of  Germany  the  title  of 
count.  Such  beginnings  drew  from  overcrowded  Nor- 
mandy fresh  swarms  of  adyenturers.  with  whose  aid  tho 
(Jreek  viceroy  won  from  the  Moslems  (lO.tSi  the  greater 
part  of  tho  island  of  Sicily.  Swindled  in  tho  sharing  of 
tho  booty,  tho  Normans  attackecl  tho  (»reek  possessions  in 
Southern  Italy  with  such  success  that  their  leader,  William 
"  Iron-arm."  son  of  Tancred  d'Hautcville,  soon  styled  him- 
self count  of  .'\pulia;  in  which  titlo  we  find  his  brother 
and  successor,  Drogo,  confirmed  by  the  (Jerman  emperor, 
Henry  III.  With  the  third  .-VpuUan  count.  Humphrey. 
Pope  Leo  IX.  came  into  strife  over  Bcnevent.  Defeated 
and  captured  in  tho  battle  of  Civitate  <ll>5:i).  the  pontiff 
was  fain  to  strike  a  peace  upon  tho  condition  of  Norman 
vassalage  to  the  Holy  See.  Still  another  son  of  Tancred, 
the  famous  Robert  Guiscard.  succeeded  his  brother  Hum- 
phrey (1056).  "By  tho  grace  of  (Jod  and  of  St.  Peter, 
duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,"  he  spent  the  first  twenty 
years  of  his  long  rule  in  making  good  his  title  over  tireek, 
Longobard,  and  Norman.  .Meanwhile,  his  yt)unger  brother, 
Roger,  passing  with  a  few  humlred  knights  into  Sicily, 
won  a  series  of  brilliant  victories,  and  finally,  with  Rob- 
ert's aid.  made  himself  master  of  the  island.  In  IM"^!, 
Robert  invaded  Greece  and  defeated  the  Kast  Roman  em- 
peror at  Durazzo.  .Vlready,  Byzantium  trembled,  when 
disturbances  in  Apulia  and  the  repeated  summons  of  the 
pope,  in  hot  strife  with  Henry  V..  drew  the  Guiscard  b.ick 
to  Italy.     Bursting  into  the  Campagna  with  tiOOO  horse  and 
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30,000  foot,  he  pressed  back  the  German  emperor,  deliirered 
(rrea;ory  (besieged  in  St.  Anselo),  and  sacked  Rome  (1084). 
Dying  "the  next  year,  he  left  the  ducal  title  to  his  second 
son.  Roger.  His'  first-born.  Boemund.  won  great  fame  in 
the  first  crusade  and  established  an  independent  principal- 
ity in  Antioch.  In  1127  the  Guiscard  line  became  extinct, 
and  Roger.  Fecond  count  of  Sicily,  united  the  conquests 
of  the  house  of  Tancred.  reigning  as  king  of  Sicily  and 
Naple?:  as  also  his  son  and  grandson  after  him,  William 
I.  (1154-66)  and  William  II.  (116fi-S9).  From  the  raising 
of  the  siege  of  St.  Angclo,  through  all  the  conflicts  between 
the  papacy  and  the  German  imperium,  the  former  found  in 
the  Sicilies,  under  the  Norman  supremacy,  its  firmest  sup- 
port. But  in  11S6,  through  the  marriage  of  Henry  VI.  of 
Germany  with  Constance,  aunt  and  heiress  of  the  childless 
William  II.,  the  succession  to  the  Sicilian  throne  passed 
over  to  the  imperial  house  of  Hohenstaufen.  Upon  Wil- 
liam's death  (1189)  tlie  pope  and  the  Xorman  nobility  set 
up  the  illegitimate  Tancred,  but  in  1194,  invading  the 
Sicilies  with  a  German  army,  Henry  crushed  out  all  oppo- 
sition. His  son  by  Constance,  Frederick  II.,  afterward 
united  and  ruled  both  realms.  Under  the  Norman  kings 
and  the  half-Xorman  Frederick  the  Sicilies  furnished  the 
one  example  of  the  time  of  full  religious  toleration.  Greek 
and  Saracen  dwelt  together  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  equal- 
ity and  freedom  of  faith;  The  art  and  the  learning  of 
both  races  found  generous  encouragement.  The  island 
sprang  into  new  life  and  bloom.  Sicily  and  Spain,  the 
points  at  which  the  Eastern  civilization  touched  the  West- 
ern most  closely,  became  the  centres  from  which  the  cul- 
ture of  the  Saracen  and  the  reawakening  of  scientific  study 
spread  throughout  Europe.  In  1260,  Charles  of  Anjou,  in 
league  with  the  papacy,  defeated  and  slew  King  Manfred, 
Frederick's  son,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  Sicilies. 
After  the  overthrow  of  their  supremacy,  the  Normans,  as 
in  France  and  in  England,  became  blended  with  the  races 
they  had  ruled. 

IV.  "  The  Norman  Conquest  of  Enffland  is  the  great 
turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  English  nation" — a  na- 
tion whose  development  had  thus  far  been  purely  Ger- 
manic, but  in  which  the  old  German  community-constitu- 
tion had  fallen  into  decay  even  more  speedily  than  upon 
the  Continent.  As  "  folk-land  "  passed  into  "  book-land  " 
— private  estates  of  more  and  more  unequal  extent — land- 
less freemen  and  little  freeholders,  unable  longer  to  dis- 
cbarge their  old  duties  in  army  and  in  court.  lost  their  old 
rights  and  were  slowly  forced  into  a  sort  of  feudal  depend- 
ence upon  a  warlike,  land-and-oflfice-holding  nobility,  the 
**  thaneship."  Society  shaped  itself  into  rough  class-dis- 
tinctions. The  state  tended  steadily  to^vard  oligarchy. 
The  arrest  of  this  process  was  the  problem  to  be  solved  by 
the  English  kingship  :  the  thorough  redistribution  of  state 
burdens  according  to  actual  ability  to  bear  the  same  was 
the  one  possible  solution  ;  and  to  that  the  Church,  allied 
by  rich  endowments  with  the  landed  interest,  made  suc- 
cessful resistance.  The  Danish  invasions  and  conquest 
revealed  and  hastened  the  social  and  political  disintegra- 
tion. With  the  degradation  of  the  common  freemen,  with 
the  decay  of  the  folk-court  and  the  folk-array,  with  the 
triuEUph  of  a  factious  Church-and-lay-aristocracy  over  a 
weakening  dynasty,  sank  the  national  feeling  and  the  na- 
tional power.  The  accession  of  the  half-Norman  "  Con- 
fessor'' was  the  beginning  of  the  Conquest.  Norman  ad- 
venturers filled  and  ruled  court.  Church,  and  state.  At 
length,  however,  the  English  party  won  the  upper  hand, 
and  upon  the  death  of  the  childless  king  {Jan.  5,  1066) 
placed  upon  the  throne  their  leader,  Earl  Harold  Godwins- 
son.  William  of  Normandy  at  once  protested,  declaring 
himself  Edward's  legal  successor.  He  based  his  title  upon 
hereditary  right,  through  his  paternal  aunt's  marriage, 
upon  an  alleged  promise  of  the  Confessor,  and  upon  a  sol- 
emn oath  of  fealty  which  Harold  was  asserted  to  have 
flworn.  (Jaining  the  sanction  of  the  pope,  and  drawing 
recruits  from  every  quarter  by  promises  of  booty,  the  duke 
made  ready  to  enforce  his  claims.  On  Sept.  28  the  Norman 
troop.sdisetnbarked  at  Pevensey,  encountering  no  resistance. 
An  almost  simultaneous  Norwegian  invasion  nf  Yorkshire 
had  stripped  the  Channel  coast  of  its  defenders.  Fresh 
from  the  hard-won  victory  of  Stamfordbrirlgc,  Harold  met 
the  duke  on  Oct.  14  u]>on  the  slope  f)f  Senlac,  near  Hast- 
ings, with  his  veteran  house-carls  and  the  ill-armed  levies 
of  the  Southern  Saxon  earldoms.  His  defeat  and  death 
decided  the  fate  of  England.  William  was  crowned  in 
Wc!*tminster  the  following  Cliristmas.  Four  more  years 
of  conquest,  revolt,  refonqu«'Ht,  and  devastation  with  fire 
and  sword  established  fully  his  su|)remacy. 

Held  in  armed  occupation  by  eonqucrors  alien  in  blood. 
speech,  and  law,  England  underwent  a  eoniplcte  social  rev- 
olution, out  of  which  grew  changes  (ff  the  greatest  moment 
in  every  department  of  the  state-life — above  all,  in  the 
character  of  the  kingship.     Claiming  to  reign  as  the  Con- 


fessor's heir>  William  pledged  the  retention  of  the  laws  of 
Edward — i.e.  of  Anglo-Saxon  forms  and  precedents.  Thus 
only  could  he  hold  in  check  his  own  victorious  army.  But 
this  very  fiction  of  legality  paved  the  way  for  the  greatest 
immediate  changes  demanded  by  the  fact  of  conquest. 
Branding  Harold's  reign  as  usurpation,  all  support  thereof 
and  all  later  resistance  and  revolt  as  treason,  it  gave  the 
Crown  legal  pretext  for  wide-reaehing — in  the  end  prac- 
tically universal — confiscation  of  land,  whose  reassignment, 
upon  military  tenure,  made  state  and  kingship  for  the  first 
time  thoroughly  feudal.  The  Domesday  Hook,  William's 
famous  property -survey,  divides  the  land  into  00.215 
"knight-fees" — 2S,0Io  of  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church — each  being  pledged  to  knight  (or  equivalent 
foot)  service  and  to  all  the  precedented  feudal  taxes  and 
tributes,  liable  also  to  escheat  and  forfeiture.  These  feoffs 
or  fees  are  held  from  the  Crown  (I)  by  a  score  or  so  of 
great  secular  vassals,  magnates  of  Normandy,  leaders  of 
the  conquering  army,  invested  with  large  but  scattered 
*' complexes  ;"  (2)  by  several  hundred  lesser  chief-tenants 
or  erown-vassals,  nearly  all  Normans;  and  (3)  by  the 
higher  clergy,  Norman  and  Saxon.  From  these,  again, 
hold  by  re-enfeoffment  7871  after-vassals — half  Saxon 
thanes,  left  in  possession  under  Norman  overlords,  half 
Norman  soldiers,  sharing  with  their  leaders  the  lands  they 
had  helped  to  win.  These,  too,  are  sworn  "  men  of  the 
king,"  levied  and  led,  not  by  their  lords,  but  by  the  royal 
viscounts,  constables,  and  marshals.  Instead  of  the  earlier, 
irregular  folk-service,  stood  now  a  strong  feudal  militia, 
paid  with  land  and  under  the  full  control  of  the  monarch 
from  whom  they  held  their  pay,  making  England's  rulers 
for  the  first  time  full  lords  of  the  island,  and  England, 
from  the  side  of  power,  at  least,  a  thoroughly  united  state. 
Into  the  forms  of  legal  administration  drew  at  first  less 
change.  The  thanes  still  sat,  dispensing  justice,  amid  the 
remnant  of  the  common  freemen,  in  the  courts  of  the 
county,  still  held  manorial  jurisdiction  over  their  serfs  and 
villans,  and  often  over  neighboring  little  freeholders.  But 
among  these  "law-giving  thanes"  were  now  some  thou- 
sands of  foreign  soldiers;  and  in  the  old  folk-courts,  in- 
stead of  the  Saxon  sheriff,  presided  the  revenue-farming, 
army-and-police-administering  royal  viscount.  Norman 
arrogance  and  native  jealousy,  confusion  of  language, 
contradictions,  above  all,  of  Saxon  and  feudal  law  and 
process,  made  the  whole  system  an  engine  of  injustice  and 
oppression.  In  the  conflict  of  two  constitutions  the  folk 
ceases  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  legal  consciousness;  the 
creation  by  uniform  precedent  of  new  law  comes  only  from 
the  single  central  will.  In  England,  therefore,  centuries 
earlier  than  upon  the  Continent,  was  established,  under 
the  later  Norman  and  Norman-Plantagenet  monarchs,  the 
determination  of  law  at  the  court  of  the  king,  and  its  ad- 
ministration throughout  the  land  by  royal  judges.  With 
the  folk,  however,  remained  the  settling  of  the  question  of 
fact ;  and  out  of  this  right,  with  the  decay  of  the  rough 
mediaeval  systems  of  compurgation,  duel,  and  ordeal,  grew 
the  jury  trial.  To  the  police  power  of  the  Norman  kings, 
also,  race-hate  and  resultant  lawlessness  gave  an  extraor- 
dinary' development.  Summary  "amercements" — in  par- 
ticular, for  breach  of  the  king's  peace  and  contempt  of 
royal  authority,  valid  against  the  mightiest  in  the  land, 
laid  repeatedly  upon  whole  hundreds  and  counties — 
widened  themselves  into  a  means  for  enforcing  all  admin- 
istrative processes,  for  guiding  the  whole  mechanism  of 
the  absolute  state.  In  the  amercements,  again,  as  in  every 
department  of  the  administration,  the  fiscal  spirit  of  the 
Norman  regime  comes  prominently  forward.  Every  finan- 
cial claim  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  crown,  every  revenue  of  the 
Norman  feudal  supremacy,  every  new  right  that  could  be 
drawn  from  the  centralization  of  the  military,  judicial, 
and  police  power,  was  utilized  to  its  utmost  capacity.  A 
thoroughly  organized  system  of  *'  farming,"  guided  and 
held  to  strict  account  by  a  central  exchequer,  became  the 
foundation  of  the  first  enduring  official  regulations  of  the 
Anglo-N<irman  regime. 

To  the  English  Church,  upon  whose  sujiport  depended 
at  first  the  permanence  of  the  conquest,  and  to  Rome,  in 
return  for  the  recognition  of  his  title,  the  Conqueror  made 
certain  concessions.  The  Church  gained  even  richer  en- 
dowment than  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  time,  received  separate 
cccleHiaatical  jurisdiction,  and  was  brought  into  closer  con- 
formity with  Romish  usage.  On  the  other  hand,  royal  su- 
premacy over  Rome  itself  on  English  soil  was  hold  fast, 
and  the  clergy  were  fully  subjected  to  all  feudal  burdens 
and  to  the  ]n'»wcr  of  the  (hrone.  The  first  three  Norman 
kings  reigned  full  lords  of  the  Church. 

Out  of  the  antagonism  nf  two  races,  by  which  both  were 
weakened — out  of  the  clashing  of  English  law  i|nd  of  feu- 
dal precedent,  in  which  c:ich  suffered  partial  destruction — 
the  Crown  tluis  w<»n  a  ])r:n'tically  unlitnitcil  authority  in 
army,  court,  and  Church.    From  a  duchy,  where  his  power 
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wan  ohookoil  by  B  »lron({  oourt-bftron,  Wlllinm  onmc  Into  a 

kir>);<loni,  wliiixo  "  WilnmKiiiinilc  "  liiul   ri"lucc<l   lliii  kilin- 
Kliin  lo  II  mIuiiIiiw  ;  iukI  .vet  iii'itliLT  ill  hill  ruiK"  "«'  in  tli'iHo 

ClI'   llit    illUm«lillt"    M[M:1'CH110IK    i»   llllTC    llll.V   tm(!0  (if   ii   li!(,'i«- 

iiiliii','  iinil  lux  viiliii;;  "  I'lirliiiiricnl."  A  IVw  »(M,rii  Nornmii 
■nii;<iml<,'<,  inniininl  of  lOiiKiinli  luw.  ruljliiil.  Ijy  tlm  U|)riiiit. 
inn  "f  "II  "I'l  l>"nilM,  ol'  lliiil  linn  luully  iil  tliu  undur-vaii- 
Hiil  in  wliiili  tlii\v  liii'l  liL"'!!  W"iit  to  IIimI  lliiir  [kiwit,  Kliinil- 
ili(,'iiiniin).'«uviTiii  liuiiilif.l  IfHKiTiTuHii  liniilit.i,fri)in  wliciin 
no  lc:5iil  lini^  .livi.lril  lluMn.  lint  in  nhnni  lliry  I'liiiM  ri-i-o^- 
nizo  no  iwlnul  (M|niilil,v,  — lliL't^  roulcl  lorin  ni'itiiLT  luw  «iv- 
infl  Wilcnii^i'iiKili'  nor  Norniiin  court  biiron — coiilil  linnllv 
linil,  for  ni>iinrutions,  ii  tio  of  i'Iiihm  unity  for  luiy  |iur|ioMi' 
wlmlevor.  Tliriro  yiMvrly  Williiun'K  viiioiulu  ilrt'w  lut'clliiT 
in  npIiMiilid  imnoiintry  lor  inililiiry  rivifw.  Tliin  hit.' 
I'dicli  often  nm.lo  |iubli<',  witli,  |ioilm|iK.  the  never  with 
lielil  "  comment  of  niy  biiions."  So,  while  the  [lower  of  llie 
thiinoMhi|i  Imd  wrerkeil  ihe  AnKloSiixon  utiile,  while  the 
ilynuMties  of  Ihe  {'onlinent  i'lru(;);''>''  f'"'  ecntiiricH  to  win 
biu-k  lo  the  Crown  nml  to  Ihe  Tiera  Ktat  the  righta  of  wliii-h 
llie  nobility  bud  robbed  both,  Ihe  Xoriniin  kinK»,  mibject- 
ini;  nil  ebmsoN  iilikc  to  the  luilhorily  uiid  to  Ihe  burdenH 
(d'  tile  Htuto,  Riivo  to  Kn(;hui<l  a  wholly  other  develo|iinenl. 
Unablo  to  nmke  sepanite  bond  againxt  the  overwhelming 
power  of  the  king,  the  ICngliah  nobility  cnnio  forward  in 
corjiorato  eapaeity,  in  eo-opcratioii  with  Kngli.ih  kniglit 
ami  burgess,  in  Nyinpatliy  with  the  whole  people,  not  to 
win  privilege  for  a  ebiss,  but  riglit  for  all — not  to  Mliitke 
off  the  aupremuey  of  the  state,  but  to  gain  first  for  theni- 
solvea,  and  so,  uitiinalely,  for  the  people,  a  share  in  the 
legal  oxoreise  of  that  supremacy.  1  hey  became  the  leaders 
of  the  nation  in  that  long  i'imstitntionali/,ing  struggle  in 
which  Magna  C'harta  marks  the  lirst  great  victory.  The 
new  bond  of  common  resistance  to  common  oiipression, 
together  with  the  separation  of  England  and  Normandy, 
hastened  in  turn  the  disappearance  of  race-hate  and  race- 
distinctions.  In  Ihe  gradual  blen<liiig  of  the  two  national- 
ities the  older  elements  won  again  tile  mastery.  Hut  the 
rule  of  tlio  Norman  has  loft  deep  trace.1  in  the  altered 
traits,  the  mingled  speech,  the  revolutionized  social  and 
state  life  of  the  more  enduring  race  in  which  ho  himself 
was  merged.  E.  Mi'NROE  .Smith. 

Nor'liic  [Icelandic,  iVoriuV],  in  Scandinavian  mythol- 
ogy, the  goildosscB  of  fate,  sitting  under  the  world  tree 
Yggdra.sil,  whoso  roots  they  sprinkle  with  water  from 
llrdar  wells  that  it  may  not  wither.  Their  number  was 
originally  throe — Ur'<5r  (Past),  Vcr'ISandi  (Present),  and 
Skuld  (Kuture),  but  later  it  increased  indelinitely.  They 
seem  to  have  been  confounded  with  the  Valkyries,  Elves, 
/•'i/l'ljur,  and  Viifiir.  and  to  have  assumed  by  degrees  the 
characti^r  of  abstract  iileus ;  each  man  had  his  own  norn. 

Nor'riilgewock,  post-village  and  tn.  of  Somerset  co., 
Me.,  on  the  Kennebec  Rivor,  5  miles  S.  \V'.  of  Skowbegan. 
Pop.  of  V.  540;  of  tp.  17611. 

Nor'ris,  tp.  of  Kdgcfield  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  US.'i. 

Norris  City,  post-v.  of  Indian  Creek  tp.,  White  co., 
III.,  on  the  Cairo  and  Vincennes  R.  R.,  at  the  intersection 
of  the  Springfield  division  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
U.  U.,  has  1  weekly  newspaper. 

Nor'ristown,  |iost-b.,cap.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.,  on 
the  Norristown  and  (lermantown  branch  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  R.  R.,  about  10  miles  from  Philadelphia,  has 
a  good  school  system,  churches  of  all  denominations,  an 
opera-house,  .1  banks,  ;i  daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers, 
."i  blast-furnaces  and  rolling-mills,  several  largo  iron-work- 
ing establishments,  7  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  the  usual 
public  buildings,  and  a  jail.  It  is  in  a  rich  farming  and 
mineral  district.     Pop.  I0,7j/t. 

Ed.  "  D.vii.Y  AND  Weeici.y  IltlRALn." 

Nor'riton,  tp.  of  Montgomery  CO.,  Pa.     Pop.  1S35. 

Norr'l^jopin;;,  town  of  Sweden,  in  lat.  59°  N..  near 
the  llaltie,  at  the  Motala,  which  here  is  crossed  by  several 
substantial  bridges  and  lincti  with  commodious  quays  and 
spacious  docks.  It  has  importint  shipbuilding  and  sugar- 
relining  establishments,  a  salmon  tishery.  and  manufac- 
tures of  starch,  paper,  leather,  linen,  and  woollen  goods, 
etc.     Pop.  25,685. 

North,  tp.  of  Sharpe  co..  Ark.     Pop.  295. 

North,  tp.  of  Stanislaus  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  223. 

North,  t]>.  of  Lake  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1593. 

North,  t]i.  of  Marshall  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1484. 

North,  tp.  of  Labette  co..  Kan.     Pop.  5SI. 

North,  tp.  of  Dade  co..  Mo.     Pop.  725. 

North,  tp.  of  Harrison  CO..  0.     Pop.  1202. 

North  (CnnisTOPnEii).     See  Wilson,  John. 

North  (EnwABD).  L.  II.  D..  b.  at  Berlin,  Conn..  Mar.  9. 
1820 ;    graduated  with  the    highest    honors    at  Hamilton 


C'ollegii  IH4I  ;  waK  elected  profemor  of  ancient  lanKUuKen 
ill  that  institution  IS4;i;  ha*  occupied  the  chair  of  Greek 
Binco  INCH,  and  ban  been  nbiienl  from  bin  post  only  two 
ternm  iluring  more  than  thirty  yeum  of  profeiiiilonal  ncr 
vice,  tbi"  ab.^enee  having  been  oceai-ioned  by  n  vinit  to 
(ireece  in  the  winter  of  IN7I-72.  Prof.  .North  wan  elioM-n 
president  of  the  -Now  York  State  Teaebcr»'  Asxoeinlion  ; 
was  oliairman  of  the  execulivu  eommillce  of  the  IJnivir 
sity  f!onvocatioii  of  the  State  of  New  Vork  ;  has  been  for 
twenty-live  year-  chairman  and  neerologii't  of  the  alumni 
asi'oeiation  of  Ihimillon  College;  buH  edited  during  nearly 
the  same  period  the  triennial  catalogue;  in  now  (IM70) 
engaged  ujion  a  biographical  eatalogiiu  of  thj;  Hamilton 
alumni  ;  i»  senior  erlitor  of  the  Sihnut  /Inlli-lin,  publi«heil 
at  Syracuse,  .N.  V. ;  has  bi*en  for  many  years  an  occafional 
contributor  to  the  A'orl/j  .tiiirriroii  Hrvinr  and  other  stan- 
dard periodicals;  is  favorably  kiioVn  an  a  lecturer  on 
literary  themes,  and  noted  for  his  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  the  cause  of  education,  and  lo  those  of  Hamilton  College 
in  purtii'iibir,  as  evinced  by  the  above  notice  of  bis  pa-t 
and  present  educational  labors,  wbieb  were  recognijed  in 
1  Still  by  the  Tniversity  of  the  State  of  .New  York  by  con- 
ferring upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  "  Doctor  of  Lit- 
erature "  (L.  11.  D.),  the  first  ever  grunted  in  America. 

PollTKIt  C  llLliw. 

North  (FiiANriK"),  Huron  C.uilford,  son  of  the  fourth 
Haron  North,  b.  in  England  Oct.  22,  |li:!7;  studied  at  Cam- 
bridge ami  at  the  Middle  Temple;  was  called  to  the  bar 
llii'.l ;  was  retained  by  the  Crown  in  important  cases;  was 
knighted  and  became  solieitorgencrul  Ili7l  ;  appointed 
altornev-general  107.'.,  chief-justice  of  the  common  pleas 
1075,  privv  councillor  1117'.",  lord  keeper  of  Ihe  great  seal 
10.S2;  created  Ruron  liuilford  Sept.,  1Ch;(,  and  d.  Sept. 
5,  Ifi85. — Of  his  brothers,  Siii  lUiii.KV,  b.  May  Id,  ICIl, 
was  a  wealthy  Turkey  merchant  and  M.  P.,  author  of 
some  treatises  upon  political  economy,  and  d.  Dec.  ."il, 
If.yi. — .ToiiN.  b.  in  London  Sept.  4,  101.^.  became  a  fellow 
of  Cambridge,  professor  of  (ireek,  master  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, doctor  of  divinity,  and  editor  of  Pluto's  iJiulwjuti;  d. 
at  Cambridge  Apr..  lGS:i.— IUmieu,  b.  Sept.  .'t.  1651,  became 
attorney-general  under  .lames  II..  tvas  oulhor  of  biogra- 
phies of  the  above  three  brothers  (1740-42)  and  of  several 
treatises  on  law,  politics,  and  music;  d.  Mar.  1,  1734. 

North  (FitKDKHK),  carl  of  Guilford,  best  known  as  I^iin 
Nohth,  eldest  son  of  Francis,  the  first  earl,  b.  in  England 
Apr.  13,  1733;  educated  ot  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College, 
O.xford;  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  Tory  at  on 
early  ago;  became  a  lord  of  the  treasury  1763.  in  which 
year  be  wus  the  mover  of  the  expulsion  of  .lobn  Wilkes; 
supported  the  .American  Stamp  .\ct  1765;  became  joint 
paymaster  of  the  forces  1766  ;  became  chancellor  of  the  cx- 
cbeiiuer  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  death 
of  Charles  Townshcnd  1767  ;  first  lord  <.f  the  treasury  and 
prime  minister  1770;  proposed  the  colonial  teu-duty  177.'t. 
und  the  Roston  Port  Rill  Mur..  1774;  retired  from  office 
Mar..  20,  1782,  on  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  peace  with 
the  v.  S. ;  became  joint  secretary  of  state  with  Fox  in  the 
"coalition  ministry"  1783;  became  blind  1787;  succeeded 
to  the  earldom  1790,  and  d.  .Aug.  5,  1792. 

North  (Simkon).  D.  I>..  LL.D.,  b.  at  Berlin,  Conn.,  about 

1802;   graduated   at  Yale  College  1825;   was  a  tutor  there 

1827-29;    professor    of    languages    at    Hamilton    (.'ollegc 

1829-39.  and  president  of  that  institution  1839-57,  Binco 

!  which  time  he  has  resided  at  Clinton. 

North  (Gen.  William),  b.  at  Fort  Frederick.  Pemaquid. 
Me.  in  1755;  entered  the  Revolutionary  army  1775;  be- 
came aide  to  Baron  Steuben  1779.  aiding  him  to  introduce 
discipline  in  the  army,  and  so  won  the  heart  of  the  baron 
that  the  latter  on  his  death  in  1791  left  half  his  estate  to 
Gen.  North,  who  was  conspicuous  as  a  Federal  politician. 
Speaker  of  the  New  York  assembly,  and  V.  S.  .Senator  1798. 
I).  New  York  .Tun.  3.  1836. 

North  .\b'ington,  post-v.  of  Abington  tp..  Plymouth 
CO..  Mass..  on  the  Plymouth  branch  of  the  Old  Colony  R.  R. 

North  Ad'nms,  post-v.  of  Adams  tp.,  Berkshire  co.. 
Muss.      (Sec  .\liAMS.) 

North  .Vmcrica.     See  .America. 

North  Am'hrrst,  post-v.  of  Amherst  tp.,  Hampshire 
CO.,  Mass..  on  Ihe  New  London  Northern  R.  R. 

North  Amherst,  post-v.  of  Amherst  tp.,  Lorain  co., 
0.,  on  the  Toledo  division  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  R.  R. 

Northamp'ton,  or  Northamptonshire,  an  inland 
county  of  England,  comprises  an  urea  of  ys,',  siiunre  mile*, 
with  a  pop.  of  243. S96.  The  surface  is  finely  diversified 
with  richly  wooded  hills  and  well-watered  valleys,  and  the 
soil,  mostly  consisting  of  a  black  mould  or  a  brown  loam, 
is  verv  fertile.     Wheat  and  beans  arc  the  common  crops ; 
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NORTHAMPTON— NORTH  CAROLINA. 


breeding  of  horses  and  feeding  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  ex- 
tensively carried  on. 

Northampton,  town  of  England,  the  capital  of  the 
county  of  Northampton,  on  the  Xene.  Its  manufactures  of 
hosiery  and  lace  have  declined,  but  those  of  leather,  boots, 
and  shoes  are  very  important:  also  its  breweries,  iron- 
foundries,  and  corn-mills.     Pop.  41,168. 

Northampton,  county  of  North  Carolina,  bounded  N. 
by  Virginia  and  S.  W.  by  the  river  Roanoke.  Area,  350 
square  miles.  It  is  uneven  and  fertile,  hivc-stock,  corn, 
and  cotton  are  leading  products.  The  «ounty  has  good 
railroad  facilities.     Cap.  Jackson.     Pop.  14,749. 

Northampton,  county  of  E.  Pennsylvania,  bounded 
E.  by  New  Jersey,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Dela- 
ware River.  Area,  325  square  miles.  The  Lehigh  River 
forms  a  part  of  its  W.  boundary,  and  afterwards  traverses 
the  county,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  somewhat  level 
and  very  fertile.  Live-stock,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading 
products.  The  manufacturing  interests  are  very  important, 
and  include  lumber,  iron,  zinc,  leather,  flour,  slates,  lime, 
brick,  carriiiges,  metallic  wares,  clothing,  saddlery,  cordage, 
etc.  The  county  is  traversed  by  various  railroads.  Iron 
is  mined.     Cap.  Easton.     Pop.  61,432. 

Northampton,  county  of  Virginia,  bounded  E.  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  W.  by  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  including 
several  islands  in  the  Atlantic.  Area,  320  square  miles. 
It  has  a  light  and  generally  productive  soil.  Corn  and 
oats  are  leading  products.     Cap.  Eastville.     Pop.  8046. 

Northampton,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Hampshire  eo., 
Mass..  17  miles  N.  of  Springfield,  on  the  Connecticut  River 
and  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  R.  Rs.  It  has  ex- 
cellent waterworks.  1  female  seminary.  1  high  school,  and 
30  district  schools.  8  churches,  3  national  and  3  savings 
banks,  a  public  library,  a  fire  department,  and  a  horse- 
railway  to  Florence.  Its  manufactures  include  sewing- 
machines,  baskets,  pocket-books,  cutlery,  hoes,  silk,  paper, 
buttons,  brushes,  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  etc.  The  State 
lunatic  asylum  is  located  here.  It  has  2  newspapers,  the 
Smith  Charities,  a  benevolent  institution,  the  Smith  Col- 
lege, among  the  foremost  of  its  kind  established  for  women, 
and  the  Clarke  Institute,  for  deaf  mutes.  The  township 
includes  Florence,  Leeds,  and  Smith's  Ferry.  Pop.  10,160. 
G.  R.  Enw.iRDS,  Ed.  "  Journal  asd  Free  Press." 

Northampton,  tp.  of  Burlington  co.,  N.  J.    Pop.  4018. 

Northampton,post-v.  and  tp.,  Fulton  CO.,  N.y.  P.  1927. 

Northampton,  tp.  of  Summit  co.,  0.     Pop.  982. 

Northampton,  tp.  of  Bucks  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1896. 

Northampton,  tp.  of  Somerset  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1137. 

Northampton (Spexier  Joshua Altvvnf.  Compton), 
SECOND  Marquis  and  tenth  Earl  of,  b.  in  England  Jan. 
2,  1790;  educated  at  Trinity  College.  Cambridge;  entered 
Parliament  1812  ;  succeeded  to  the  marquisate  May,  1828  ; 
invariably  voted  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  all  liberal  mea- 
sures, but  otherwise  took  no  part  in  politics ;  was  chosen 
successor  of  the  duke  of  Sussex  as  president  of  the  Royal 
Society  1838  ;  signalized  his  occupancy  of  that  post  by  a 
zealous  performance  of  its  duties  and  by  brilliant  reunions 
of  scientific  and  literary  men  at  his  mansion  in  Piccadilly; 
retired  from  the  presidency  1 849 ;  d.  at  his  family  seat, 
Castle  Ashby,  Northampton,  Jan.  17,  1851. 

North  An'dover,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Essex  co.,  Mass., 
on  Merrimack  River,  traversed  by  the  Boston  and  Maine 
K.  R.  (North  Andover  Depot,  which  see).     Pop.  2549. 

North  Andover  D^pot,  post-v.  of  North  Andover 
tp.,  Essex  CO.,  Mass.,  on  the  Merrimack  River  and  on  the 
Boston  and  .Maine  R.  R.  (North  -Andover  Station). 

North  Ann'villc,  tp.  of  Lebanon  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1910. 

North  An'son,  post-v.  of  Anson  tp.,  .Somerset  co..  Me., 
on  the  Kennebec  Hivor,  has  1  newspaper  and  a  largo  trade 
in  lumber.      Pop.  about  1200. 

North  Attleborongh,  post-v.  of  Attlcborough  tp., 
Bristol  CO.,  .Mass.,  on  the  Boston  and  Providence  R.  R. 

North  Itay,  post-v.  of  Vienna  tp.,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  .N'cw  V^irk  and  Oswego  .Miilland  U.  R.     Pop.  348. 
North  llcnvor,  tp.  of  Lawrence  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1983. 
North  Ilrnd,  tp.  of  Starke  eo.,  Ind.     Pop.  505. 
North  llend,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Dodgo  co..  Neb.,  on 
the  I'nion  I'a.ific  R.  R.     Pop.  S09. 

North  llend,  ])ost-v.  of  .Miami  tp.,  Hnmilton  co..  0.. 
on  the  Ohio  Mivcr,  an<l  on  tin-  Ohin  and  .Mississippi  and 
the  Indiana  Cincinnati  anil  Liifayeltc  II.  Ks.  This  was  the 
residence  of  (len.  William  Henry  Harrison,  President  of 
the  U.  S.,  whose  tomb,  built  of  brick,  simple  in  design,  nnd 
placed  upon  a  knoll  a  short  distance  from  the  bank  r>f  the 
river,  is  visible  for  miles  ujt  iind  down  Ibc  Obin.  The 
beautiful  surn.undioL's  make  it  also  a  place  of  interest. 


North  Ben'nington,  post-v.  of  Bennington  tp.,  Ben- 
nington CO.,  Vt.,  on  the  Harlem  Extension  R.  R. 

North  Beu'ton,  post-y.  of  Smith  tp.,  Mahoning  co., 
•0.     Pop.  i:;s. 

North  Ber'gen,  tp.  of  Hivdson  eo.,  N.  J.     Pop.  3032. 

North  Ber'wick,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  York  eo..  Me.,  on 
the  Eastern  and  Maine  Central  and  the  Boston  and  Maine 
R.  Rs.     Pop.  1623. 

North  Bil'lerica,  post-v.  of  Billerica  tp.,  Middlesex 
CO.,  .Mass.,  on  the  Boston  Lowell  and  Nashua  R.  R. 

North  Bloom'field,  tp.  of  Morrow  co.,  0.  Pop.  1194. 

North  Bloomfield,  post-v.  of  Bloomfield  tp.,  Trum- 
bull CO.,  O. 

North  Blue,  tp.  of  Polk  co..  Neb.     Pop.  92. 

North'boro',  post-v.  of  Worcester  co.,  Mass..  9  miles 
E.  of  Worcester,  on  the  Boston  Clinton  and  Fitchburg 
R.  R.,  has  a  free  public  library,  a  town-hall,  1  bank,  1 
newspaper,  a  soldiers'  monument,  2  woollen  mills,  a  manu- 
factory of  shell  jewelry,  a  bone  and  jihosphate  manufac- 
tory, mills  for  spokes,  shingles,  boxes,  sawing  and  grind- 
ing, combs,  and  other  industries.  It  has  good- water-power. 
Pop.  1504.        R.  D.  Pratt,  Ed.  "  Northboro'  Farmer." 

North  Branch,  post-v.  .and  tp.,  Lapeer  co., Mich.  P.  762. 
^North  Branch,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Isanti  co.,  Minn..  4 
miles  from  North  Branch  Station   (Chisago  eo.),  on   the 
Northern  Pacific  R.  R.     Pop.  224. 

North  Branch,  tp.  of  Wyoming  co..  Pa.     Pop.  358. 

North  Brnn'ford,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  New  Haven  co., 
Conn.     Pop.  lli:)5. 

North'bridge,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Worcester  co.,  Mass., 
on  the  Pro\idcncc  and  Worcester  R.  R.     Pop.  3774. 

North  Bridgewater,  the  former  name  of  a  thriving 
post-v.  and  tp.  in  Plymouth  CO.,  Mass.,  now  Brockton 
(which  see). 

North  Brook,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Lincoln  co.,  N.  0. 
Pop.  625. 

North'brook  (Francis  Thornhill  Baring),  first 
B.\RON,  b.  at  W'inchester,  England,  in  1796.  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Thomas  Baring.  Bart.,  and  grandson  of  Francis  Baring, 
founder  of  the  banking-house  of  Baring  Brothers  ;  was 
educated  at  Winchester  School  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ; 
was  called  to  the  bar  1823  ;  entered  Parliament  as  borough 
member  for  Portsmouth  1826  ;  continued  to  represent  that 
city  thirty-nine  years,  in  constant  allegiance  to  the  Whig 
party  :  was  a  lord  of  the  treasury  under  Earl  Grey  (1830), 
joint  secretary  of  the  treasury  under  Lord  Melbourne, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  1.S39-41,  first  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty 1 849  ;  retired  from  official  life  1 852  ;  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  Baron  Northbrook  of  Stratton  Dec,  1865. 
D.  suddenly  at  Stratton  Park,  Sept.  6,  1866. 

Northbrook  (Thomas  Georce  Baring),  eldest  son 
of  the  first  baron,  b.  at  Stratton  Park,  near  Winchester,  in 
1826;  graduated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  1846;  was 
successively  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Labouchere  at  the 
board  of  trade,  to  Sir  George  Grey  at  the  home  office,  to 
Sir  Charles  Wood  at  the  India  board  and  at  the  admi- 
ralty :  entered  Parliament  in  the  liberal  interest  1857;  was 
a  lord  of  the  admiralty  1857-58,  under-secretary  of  state 
for  India  June,  1859-Jan.,  1861,  for  war  from  the  latter 
date  to  June,  1866,  nnd  again  on  the  accession  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Dec,  1868,  till  Feb.,  1872,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed viceroy  and  governor-general  of  India,  having 
succeeded  to  the  barony  in  Sept.,  1866. 

North  Brook'field,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Worcester  co., 
Mass.     Pup.  3343. 

North  Brookfield,  post-v.  of  Brookfield  tp.,  Madison 
CO..  N.  v..  on  the  riica  division  of  the  Delaware  Lacka- 
wanna ami  Western  R.  R.     Poji.  226. 

North  Brnns'wick,  tp..  Mid<llcsex  CO.,  N.  J.   P.  1124. 

North  BuClnlo,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Armstrong  co.. 
Pa.     Pop.  ni..7. 

North  t'ai'ro,  tp.  of  .Alexander  co..  III.     Pop.  68. 

North  ('a'naan,tp.  of  Litchfield  CO.,  Conn.  Pop.  1695. 

North  Cape.     See  Cape  North. 

North  Caroli'na,  one  of  the  Southern  .\tlantic  States 
and  one  of  the  original  thirteen,  is  bounilol  on  the  N.  by 
Virginia,  W.  by  Tennessee,  southward  by  Smith  Carolina 
and  (Jeorgia,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  em- 
braced between  33°  49'  45"  nnd  36°  33'  N.  lat.,  and  between 
75°  25'  and  84°  30'  W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich,  its  greatest 
width  froui  N.  to  S.  is  180  miles,  and  its  greatest  length 
from  E.  to  W.  480  miles  :  the  State  has  an  area  of  50,707 
sq.  in.,  or  32.450,560  acres. 

Fare  iif  llir  Cfniiiin/,  Soil,  dr. — Beginning  at  the  Vir- 
ginia line,  a  fringe  of  narrow,  low  sand-islands,  or  "  banks," 
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stroteh  southward  iilonf(  tho  whole  iioiiboard,  with  throe 
(liin;;<!roiifi  promontoriuM  Jutting  into  tho  Atluntiu — ('a\to 
JIattoruM,  ,'J6°  16'  N.  lut.,  Ion.  7h°  HO'  S4";  Cttpo  Lookout, 


31°  37'  in"  N.  Int.,  Ion.  7rt°  :U'  04";  Cupc  Fear,  hit.  3:1° 
■\0'  16",  Ion.  77°  67'  20".  So|mratiiij;  theHc  "  hunkH"  froin 
tho  miiiii  in  a  uhiiin  of  niumfl-H — Ciirrituok,  Albemarlu, 
raiiiliiMt,  Cove,  anil  Ilo^iio — fnun  HI  to  110  iiiilus  broail,  t'litl 
of  shoaJK,  but  afTorilin;;  Hht>ltfru<l  interior  watcr-coiiiiiiu- 
nieation.  with  occaHional  oiitlct.s  to  tho  «oa,  such  aH  Ore- 
gon, llatUMiiH,  iiml  llerauoko  inlftH.  Tho  Statu  falU  into 
three  natural  subdivisionH — the  eaHlern,  iiii<Iille.  and  wef't- 
orn.  Kastern  North  Carolinii,  deeply  indented  at  tho 
coast-lino  by  Albemarle  Sound,  the  broad  OMtuaricfl  of  tho 
Neuso  ami  I'aniiici)  rivers,  anil  by  many  creokn,  i.-*  low  and 
level,  a  broad  expanse  of  from  10  to  ((0  niilc«  toward  the 
interior  nf  pino  forests,  intersected  by  cypress  morasses, 
8uuh  as  tho  (Jreat  and  Mttlo  I)isinal  swamps,  embracinj; 
an  area  of  :1,01M),0I)0  acres.  To  a  larj;o  extent  the  soil  of 
this  ziino  is  samly  and  barren,  but  covered  with  forestrt 
of  tho  pitch-jtroducinj;  jiine;  <»n  tho  banks  of  the  streams, 
however,  the  land  is  rennirkably  productive,  ancl  hero  tho 
vine  tlourishop.  The  middle  division  extends  back  to  tho 
mountains,  a  broad  area  of  undulating  country,  either  cul- 
tivateil  or  covcrcii  \viih  tleciihious  trees,  atlurdinj;  well- 
watered,  rich,  arable  land — the  region  of  corn,  cotton,  and 
tobacco,  and  of  wheat  toward  tho  mountains.  This  region, 
resting  upon  granite  and  gneiss,  abciunds  in  water-power, 
is  rich  in  minerals,  and  is  highly  favorable  for  orchards 
and  vineyarils.  Western  North  t'urolina  embraces  tho 
mountains  and  high  tableland,  no  part  of  which  is  less 
than  1.'>U0  feet  above  tide- water.  Tho  .Appalachian  Moun- 
tains hero  reach  tlieir  greatest  elevation,  several  of  tho 
peaks  Ijeing  tho  loftiest  E.  of  the  Mississippi  Kivor.  Tho 
range  nearest  the  coast  is  known  as  the  lilue  Ri<lgc, 
while  the  other  is  designated  in  different  sections  as  tho 
Itlaek,  Smoky,  Iron,  and  Tnaka  mountains.  Tho  lowest 
points  or  gaps  in  the  Black  Mountains  are  nearly  as  ele- 
vated as  .Mount  Washington,  while  Mount  Mitchell,  accord- 
ing to  tho  measurement  of  Prof,  (iuyot.  is  100  feet  higher, 

thor  peaks 
Washing- 
ton—Mount  tinyot  (0671!),  Hlaek  IJruther  (tiOl'.n.  Cattail 
Peak  t (it) II),  Hairy  Bear  (titilOl.  and  .Mount  Gibbs  {G6<»1 
feet  above  tide-water).  Clingman's  Dome  of  the  Smoky 
is  0000  foot  high,  and  a  number  of  other  summits  of  tho 
range  exceed  0000  feet.  The  Blue  Bidge  reaches  an  ele- 
vation (»f  about  02011  feet  in  Mount  llardy.  All  these 
mountains,  fertile  to  their  summits,  arc  clothed  with  mag- 
uiticent  forests.  The  table-land  between  tho  ridges — a 
mountain-plateau  fnun  2000  to  3000  feet  above  tho  level 
of  tho  Atlantic — is  broken  into  a  scries  of  separate  well- 
watered  valleys  of  great  fertility.  This  region  is  adapted 
to  grazing,  as  well  as  the  growth  of  cereals,  veget.ibles, 
and  all  tho  fruits  of  the  temporato  zone.  Embracing 
fifteen  counties,  it  is  one  of  the  most  salubrious  and  pic- 
turesquo  sectituis  of  the  V.  S. 

Jiirei-H,  Liikri,  etc. — North  Carolina  is  well  watered, 
but,  owing  to  shifting  sandbars  at  their  months,  and 
rapids  anil  waterfalls  in  their  descent  from  the  hills  to 
the  lowlands,  few  of  her  rivers  arc  navi:;able  except  for 
small  craft.  The  Cape  Fear  River,  formed  by  the  eimtlu- 
cnco  of  tho  Haw  and  I>cep  rivers,  is  tho  largest  in  the 
State — 260  miles  in  length,  navigable  to  Wilmington,  ;14 
miles,  and  for  sloops  and  small  boats  to  Fayettevillc,  SO 
miles  farther;  tho  iioanoke.  formeil  by  the  union  of  tho 
l>an  and  Staunton  rivers,  is  160  miles  long,  navigable  for 
30  miles,  and  for  small  steamers  ItO  miles  farther;  the 
Neuso  anil  Tar  rivers,  both  discharging  their  waters  into 
Pamlico  Sound,  are  each  navigable  for  small  steamboats 


or  0707   feet  above  the  level  of  tho  sea;   five  other  peaks 
of  tho  same  range  are  also  higher  than  Mount  Wasning- 


100  roilos  or  more ;  tho  Chowan,  oinptyin;?  into  Albonmrlo 

Sound,   huN   about  76    niih'H    of  ftimilar   navigation;    the 
PuKfjuotank,  a    hmaltcr  ftreavt,  aUi*   fallx    into    Albeinarh: 
Sound;  tho  Vadkiii,  Catawba,  and   French   Broad,  drain 
ing  tho  W.  part  of  the  State   and   traverMing  Sotith   Car 
olina  on  their  way  to  the  Atlantic,  are  not  navigabh;  in 
North  Carolina.    There  are  feveral  small  tributaries'  of  tb* 
'I'eiineHxi'i!  Biver  in  the  wi'-iern  part  of  tin-  Stale,  and  tli- 
aflluentN  of   the  (ireal    Pedee,   Congaree,   etc.    have    then 
NourcijH  in  tho  mountain-region.     J. urge  tnictM  of  the  low- 
lands  uro  covered  with   Hwamiit*.  um  the  (ireat  l>ittmal,  the 
Mttle   L>ii4mal  or  Alligator,  the    Calfl^h,  (ium.  and  other 
svvauipH,  and  riiowt  of  them  encho-e  lake"  of  greater  or  U-f'' 
extent.    Some  of  thoMo  lakes  nri'  navigable  h}  fmall  Ptoam 
orK.    They  are  inopt  numoroun  in  Waithington,  Hyde,  Junoi^, 
and  Carteret  con, 

firnhujy.~^*l\\i*  coact  zoiie  1(4  a  deposit  of  Hand  underlaid 
with  tho  Tertiary  f  Koceiie  and  .Mior-enej  fornnition.  in 
clutling  nhell  and  marl  beds  rich  in  nhofphater<.  fop-hiltfe- 
rouK  limestone,  and  bogiron  orci>.  VuH  one  half  of  the 
Slato  in  crnbraeed  within  tho  Quaternary  formation,  for  it 
extendi  in  a  belt  aerofM  from  the  Virginia  to  the  South 
Carolina  line,  from  100  to  126  niile«  broad,  parallel  with 
tho  coast.  In  thene  gravelly  clrata  there  are  frerjuent  out- 
cro[ts,  at  ftr  near  tho  banks  of  wnter-eources,  of  tho  Ter- 
tiary in  tho  form  of  marl- beds,  chalk,  and  limcNtonc. 
Along  the  rivers  in  the  S.  K.  the  Cretaceous  formation  is 
found  in  the  r*hapc  of  greenr<and.  'J'he  Kozoie  and  Silu- 
rian sysiemM  in  alternate  broad  and  narrow  belts  of  Lau- 
rentian  (gneifts  and  granite)  and  of  Huronian  (slatcm)  oc- 
cupy tho  W.,  except  two  narrow  tracts  of  tho  Tria^oic  (new 
red  candntone) — fine,  from  6  to  16  miles  broad,  extending 
nearly  ucruHs  the  State  from  tho  N.  K.  toward  the  S.  W., 
and  tho  other,  from  -I  t*i  i\  miles  wide,  extending  nearly  E. 
and  W.  along  the  valley  of  |>an  Biver. 

yfinerfil  J{i»ourrr». — 'i'hene,  slightly  developed  as  yet, 
are  enurnious,  embracing  nut  only  coal  and  iron  of  superior 
quality,  but  the  precious  metals.  Tho  richest  gold-mine 
known  in  the  1'.  1^.  before  the  acquisition  of  California 
was  in  Bowan  co.,  which  in  Is  10  yielded  $600  to  the  bushel 
of  earth,  or  5i.'l,000, )){!()  in  all,  when  the  mine  became  flood- 
ed. In  17119  a  nugget  found  in  Cabarrus  co.  weighed  78 
pounds.  For  years  a  number  of  gold-veins  and  jthtrrnt,  or 
gravel  deposits,  were  extensively  worked  over  a  large  ter- 
ritory on  both  sides  of  tho  Blue  Bidge.  Silver,  lead,  and 
zinc  occur  in  association,  notably  in  Davidson  co.  In 
somo  places  the  same  vein  presents  rich  deposits  of  native 
silver,  with  highly  argentiferous  galenitc.  Silver  ores, 
intermixed  with  lead  or  copper,  arc  found  in  Burke,  Cald- 
well, (laston,  Wilkes,  and  other  interior  counties.  Copper 
ores,  chiefly  pyrites,  are  spread  over  a  wide  field.  All  tho 
gohl  is  more  or  less  associated  with  pyritic  copper  ore,  as 
in  Cabarrus,  Chatham,  Guilford,  and  Mecklenburg  cos. 
All  the  Azoic  rocks  of  the  Slate  supply  veins  of  this  cop- 
j)er  pyrites,  frequently  quite  large;  a  valuable  copper- 
mine  is  worked  in  Ashe  co.  Mica  of  a  very  superior  qual- 
ity is  mined  among  the  coarse-grained  granites  of  Cleve- 
land, Mitchell,  and  Yancey  cos.  Diamonds  of  fine  water, 
of  from  one-half  to  two  carats,  have  been  found  in  Frank- 
lin, Lincoln,  Mecklenburg,  and  Butherford  cos.:  and  fine 
detached  crystals  of  zircon,  garnets,  and  graphite  occur  in 
the  gneissoid  rocks — the  graphite  in  .Vlcxandcr,  Cleveland, 
Person,  and  Wake  cos.  North  Carolina  is  a  chief  source 
of  supply  of  granular  or  crystalline  corundum  or  emery. 
Arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  cobalt,  and  nickel  arc  also 
met  with,  lint  the  chief  mineral  wealth  of  the  State  is 
in  its  coal  and  iron.  The  coal,  mostly  bituminous,  of 
tho  Triassic  not  Carboniferous  formation,  is  of  the  same 
ago  as  that  near  Richmond,  Va.  There  ore  two  fields — 
that  of  Dan  River,  in  Stokes  and  Rockingham  cos.. 
1  with  an  area  of  30  sq.  m.,  and  that  of  Deep  River, 
I  in  Chatham  and  Moore  cos.,  with  on  nrea  of  40  sq.  m..  of 
which  each  square  mile  is  estimated  to  contain  G.00l>,000 
I  tons  of  coal  of  tho  best  quality,  suited  for  smelting  pur- 
poses and  the  production  of  gas,  and  near  valuable  beds 
I  of  tho  best  iron  ore.  as  well  as  convenient  for  Irnnsport- 
I  ation.  These  coal-measures  consi>t  of  strata  of  slate, 
calcareous  shales,  alternating  with  beds  of  argillaceous 
carbonate  of  iron  .ind  scorns  of  coal,  the  whole  enclosed 
between  two  beds  of  rcil  sandstone.  Even  near  the  out- 
crop the  Deep  River  coal  yields  from  11.44  to  1.^.66 
per  cent,  of  asn.  76.'.t6  to  7t>.6ri  per  cent,  of  fixed  carlK>n, 
and  12  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter.  The  slate  associated 
with  it  yields  from  ."0  to  40  gallons  of  crude  petroleum  per 
ton.  The  whole  of  the  Eoroic  region,  from  the  naviga- 
ble waters  of  the  Roanoke  and  Capo  Fear  rivers  westward 
'  to  Cherokee  co.,  is  rich  in  beds  of  iron  ore,  including  the 
pure  magnetic,  litanifcrous,  and  chromiferous  magnetic 
'  and  hscmatitc  ores.  One  of  these  in  Mitchell  co..  the 
'  "Cranberry"  mine,  is  the  purest  magnetic  ore  vet  found 
I  in  tho  I'.  S.,  yielding  in  the  furnace  66.66  per  cent,  of 
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metallic  iron,  and  producing  iron  of  great  tenacity  and 
strength. 

The  climate  varies  with  the  physical  diversities  of  the 
country.  In  the  mountains  buckwheat  flourishes,  while 
oranges  grow  at  Wilmington.  The  temperature  of  the 
lowlands  is  hot  and  humid,  with  a  tendency  to  bilious  dis- 
eases, but  in  the  interior,  particularly  in  the  Piedmont  and 
mountain  section,  the  air  is  singularly  pure,  dry,  and 
elastic.  The  heat  of  the  summer  day  is  succeeded  by  cool, 
refreshing  evenings  and  nights;  the  winters  are  mild  and 
genial,  except  at  rare  intervals,  when  the  cold  has  been 
severe,  as  in  1703,  when  Albemarle  Sound  was  frozen 
across.  Peaches  and  apricots  blossom  in  Middle  North 
Carolina  late  in  February,  and  the  apj)le  early  in  March. 
AVheat  is  harvested  early  in  June,  and  Indian  corn  in 
September.  The  average  rainfall  is  about  45  inches.  The 
mean  temperature  for  the  year  at  Chapel  Hill  is  58°  46'; 
at  Asheville,  4SO  to  50°;  at  Raleigh.  60°  :  at  Smithville, 
mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River.  64°  l.i' ;  at  Wilmington,  63.1°; 
maximum  temperature,  97.5°  ;  minimum,  IS. 5°;  range79°; 
at  Beaufort  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  was  61.8°. 
Annual  rainfall  at  Wilmington,  56.02  inches;  at  Raleigh, 
46.15  inches;  and  at  Asheville,  44.03  inches. 

Verjetaliou. — Relatively,  the  forests  are  in  their  primi- 
tive condition.  The  vegetable  growth  ranges  from  the 
balsam,  from  4000  to  6500  feet  above  tide-water,  to  the 
tropical  palm  on  the  lower  Cape  Fear  River,  with  the 
cypress,  juniper,  wliite  and  red  cedars,  evergreen  oaks, 
and  the  long-leaf  pine  in  the  coast  zone,  the  swamp-lands 
of  which  abound  with  undergrowth  of  cane,  affording  suc- 
culent food  for  cattle  in  winter:  grapevines  and  other 
trailing  plants  and  a  parasitic  moss  drape  the  trees  of 
that  region.  In  the  interior  there  are  white  and  yellow 
pines;  black,  chestnut,  red,  Spanish,  and  white  oaks,  ash, 
birch,  chestnut,  dogwood,  elm,  black  and  white  gum,  hick- 
ory, laurel,  locust,  maple  (sugar),  black,  red,  and  white 


mulberry,  sycamore,  and  other  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  State  is  prolific  of  indigenous  grapes,  and  three  of  the 
native  species  in  highest  repute  in  the  U.  S.,  the  Catawba. 
Isabella,  and  Scwppernong,  had  their  origin  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Several  varieties  of  the  honeysuckle,  the  fragrant 
yellow  jessamine,  and  scarlet  trumpet-vine  are  among  the 
varied  flora,  while  the  mountains  are  full  of  medicinal 
plants,  particularly  ginseng  and  gentian. 

Zoolo;/!/. — The  swamps  aflord  haunts  for  bears,  the 
otter,  beaver,  and  muskrat ;  the  extensive  forests  and 
mountains  have  preserved  the  wolf,  deer,  opossum,  four 
species  of  squirrels,  the  raccoon,  gray,  black,  and  red  fox, 
with  several  species  of  rabbits.  The  sounds,  swamps,  and 
streams  of  the  coast-belt  abound  in  turtles,  terrapin,  and 
water-snakes,  with  large  flocks  of  swans,  geese,  brant,  a 
great  variety  of  ducks,  the  pelican,  and  other  aquatic  birds, 
as  well  as  immense  numbers  of  valuable  fish,  such  as 
Spanish  mackerel,  shad.  sheepshea<l.  blue.  red.  and  black 
fish,  bass,  flounders,  soles,  mullet,  and  herring.  Serpents, 
such  as  the  rattlesnake,  king,  green,  chicken,  and  cow 
snakes,  with  the  viper  and  others,  are  numerous.  The 
bald  and  gray  eagle,  fishing-hawks,  and  several  species 
of  falcons,  the  buzzard,  raven,  crow,  and  blackbird,  pheas- 
ant and  quail,  woodcock,  snipe,  plover,  curlew,  dove, 
pigeon,  whippoorwill,  lark,  mocking-bird,  and  other  gen- 
era and  species  of  birds  are  widely  spread. 

Productions. — The  rich  alluvial  lands  upon  the  rivers 
and  swamps  of  the  coast-region  produce  rice,  cotton,  and 
Indian  corn,  with  a  second  crop  the  same  year  either  of 
peas  or  sweet  potatoes.  Cotton  was  grown  as  early  as 
1731;  indigo  was  profitably  cultivated  in  colonial  times, 
but  was  given  up  because  of  the  unhealthy  process  of  cul- 
tivation ;  corn  and  tobacco  are  staples  in  all  parts  of  the 
State;  and  that  the  State  to  a  large  extent  is  highly  favor- 
able to  wheat  and  other  cereals,  as  well  as  to  grazing,  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  table: 


1840 
1850 

1860 
1870 
1874 


Cottoa. 
pounds. 


34,437,581 
29,538.000 
58,165,600 
57,974,000 
25,879,063 


Tobacco, 
pounds. 


20,026,830 
11,984,786 
32,853,250 
11,150,087 
8,500,000 


Rice, 
pounda. 


3,224,132 

5,465,868 
7,593,976 
2,059,287 
2,163,000 


Wool, 
pouoda. 


62.5,044 
970,750 
883,500 
799,667 


Butter, 
pounds. 


4,146,290 
4,735,495 
4,297,834 


HoDcy. 
pouDds. 


2,050,000 
1,500,000 


Wax. 
pounds. 


118,923 
512,000* 
170,600 
109,050 


Domestic 
wine, 
gallons. 


28,752 
11,058 
54,000 
62,000 


Hay, 

tons. 


101,369 
145,653 
181,.S65 
83,540 
I    104,800 


Year. 

Wheat, 
bushels. 

Rye. 
bushels. 

Oata, 
bushels. 

Indian  corn, 
bushels. 

Sweet 
potatoes, 
bushels. 

Irish 
potatoes, 
bushels. 

Peas  and 

beans, 
bushels. 

Distilled 
and  crude 
turpentine. 

Total  value 
of  farm 
products. 

Total  value 
of  forest 
products. 

1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1874 

2,183,026 
2,130,102 
4,743,706 
2,859,879 
2,878,000 

256,765 
230,100 
436,856 
352,006 
334,000 

3,836,729 
4,852,078 
2,781,860 
3,220,105 
3,083,000 

23,893,763 
27,941,051 
30,078,564 
18,4.54,215 
22.186,000 

2,609,239 
5,095,709 
6,140,000 
3,072,000 
3,167,000 

620,318 
830,565 
738,803 
702,000 

1,584,000 

1,932,000 

540,000 

617,000 

9 

5,500,000* 
2,338,309 

s 

57,845,940 
49  624  281 

1,089,115 

Years. 

Horses. 

Asses 
and 

mules. 

Working 
oxen. 

Milch 
cows. 

Other 

catUe. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Value 

of 

live-stock. 

Value  of 
slaughtered 
animals. 

1850 
1860 
1870 
1874 

No. 
148,693 
150,661 
114,406 
13.!,100 

No. 
25,259 
51,388 
50,684 
49,300 

No. 
37,309 
48,511 
45,408 
42.500 

No. 
221,799 
228.023 
196,731 
197,100 

No. 
434,402 
416,676 
279,023 
277,600 

No. 
595,249 
546,744 
463,535 
275,700 

No. 

1,812,813 

1,083,204 

1,075,215 

806,800 

s 

17,717,647 
31.130,805 
21,993,967 
24,131,988 

$ 

5,767,866 
14,725,945 
7,983,132 

Mnnufnctnres  and  Mining  fnduHtrtj. — There  were,  in  1870, 
3612  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  State,  employ- 
ing 13,622  hands,  of  whom  11,339  were  men,  1122  women, 
and  861  children  ;  the  amount  of  capital  rcj)ortcd  invested 
was  $8,140,473;  wages  paid,  $2,1 05,7 1 1  ;  raw  material  used, 
$12,824,693;  annual  product,  *19,021,327.  These  returns, 
there  is  good  reason  for  believing,  are  much  below  the 
truth  in  all  particulars.  The  most  important  items  re- 
jiortcd  were  tiir  and  turpentine  works,  147  establishments, 
employing  it59  hands  and  producing  S2,338,309  ;  flouring 
and  grist  mills,  227,  employing  483  hands  and  producing 
$2,232,404;  lumber,  sawed,  104  establishments,  employing 
1176  hands  and  producing  $1,500,539;  cotton-mills.  33, 
employing  1453  hands  and  producing  cotton  poods  and 
yarns  worth  $1,345,052;  tobacco-factories  of  all  kinds,  110, 
employing  1464  persons  and  producing  $717,665  ;  1  zinc 
^trlclting  and  rolling  works,  employing  17  hands  and  pro- 
ducing zinc  to  the  value  of  $522,001)  ;  and  130  carriage 
and  wagon  factories,  cmjiloying  162  hand.s  and  producing 
carriages  and  wagons  to  the  amount  of  $310.2SI.  The 
census  also  reports  17  mines  and  quarries,  emjdoying  482 
hands,  having  $1,853,100  of  capital  invested,  and  produ- 
cing annually  $638,302,  and  42  fisheries,  employing  1606 
hands,  $211,100  capital,  and  producing  annuallj' $265,839. 

FinanccH. — The  debt  of  North  Carolina,  incurred  for  the 


•  Beeswax  and  honey  together. 


benefit  of  her  railroads  and  internal  improvements,  and 
consisting  of  bonds  issued  in  aid  of  them  and  accrued  but 
unpaid  interest  on  these  bonds,  has  increased  rapidly  since 
the  close  of  the  war.  In  1870  it  was  $2i>.lM)l),015 ;  in  1874 
it  was  officially  stated  to  amount,  with  the  unpaid  interest, 
a  part  of  which  was  funded,  to  $38,921,848.  To  meet  this 
debt,  the  State  holds  railroad  preferred  anil  common  stocks, 
canal  and  navigation  company's  stocks,  and  bonds  of  several 
railroads  and  of  the  city  of  Raleigh,  with  interest  coupons 
for  more  than  $1,000,000  of  past  due  interest,  the  whole  hav- 
ing a  nominal  value  of  $26,694,430,  but  which  would  not 
bring  one-third  of  that  sum.  The  interest  or  dividends 
on  some  of  these  are  ])ledgc«l  to  the  education  fund.  As 
the  interest  on  this  was  niucii  more  than  tlio  annual  re- 
ceipts of  the  State  treasury,  the  legislature  passed  in 
1874  a  scaling  act.  acknowledging  the  validity  of  about 
$24,000,000  of  these  bonds,  being  all  except  special  tax 
bonds  and  the  interest  accrued  on  thcni,  and  for  the 
$24,000,000  proposed  to  issue  consolidated  Ixmds  for 
$8,000,000,  prtivided  for  by  a  special  tax  levy.  These 
bonds  were  to  bo  ofl'ered  to  the  creditors  for  the  (dd  bonds, 
three  of  those  for  one  of  the  consolidated  bonds.  With 
this  measure  wore  coupled  jtrovisions  in  rehiliun  to  tlio 
North  Carolina  and  AVcstern  North  Carolina  U.  Hs..  and 
tlie  |>roposed  consolidation  of  the  debt  was  made  depend- 
ent upon  the  ability  of  the  State  to  carry  out  these  pro- 
visions.    The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  1870  was 


NoUril    (AllOM.NA. 
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$1:(0,.'I78,022,  and  the  triio  vuluntliin  wiiii  92aO,7bT,2U. 
Tim  iiiiiiiuiit  miKod  by  liix  for  Stiilo  puriionoH  Ik  itbuiit 
$l,L'lin,04Mi,  and  iMiil)3  t'rtjiii  tliu  huuvy  Ijuraciii  of  iiiluruiil 
hur  lliiaiiuui)  uro  wuU  iiiuiiuKuiI. 


Oommeroe. — The  followinK  tablo  |;ivo«  tho  iiu|iurU  and 
ditnumlui  und  fiirci^n  i'.X|i(irLH  of  thu  cumIoihii  <llnlrii;LN  uf 
iSorth  ('iiroltliii  I'lr  llio  >uiir  L'ii<liii((  .1  unu  ^tU,  1H74,  with  tho 
ouvigutioii  Jituti»tivit  I'ur  Ihu  nuiuu  tiuio : 


CuHTllMa  HIBTIUl-TH. 


Alli(>nmrlt>..,. 
Ilc'iiiil'iirt 

I'llllllll-O 

Wilmington  .1 
TotnU 


Imfmrta 
I..r  ...«r 
iiitifliiK 
Jiiimai). 

» 

274 

9,31)2 

»,309 

136,812 

144,017 

Dnmeatla 

(rkliuru, 

110,  Mi. 
* 

Koreltcn 

ex|K>ru, 
yvur  uiicj. 
hiK  Juim 

Knlnwl. 

Olnrad. 

Vcn- 
hU. 

TooDftSO. 

Onwa, 

V.i. 

mU. 

Toorufc- 

Cr««a. 

» 

1 

2 

S 

211 

99 

4-10 

:i89 

57,729 

6 
10 

29 
2,0.)0 

"i" 

8 
278^ 

""i,'m 

032 
71,913 

70,n.'i4 

m" 

43 
2,571 

3l,aori 

K,iii:) 

3,Ml,()lll 

3,(!81,ni8 

210 

58,657 

2,101 

2,042 

/7<in/-«.— ThtTu  \v(M-«)  in  tlio  Stiitn  Jim.  1,  187.''*,   U   na- 
tional  hanks,  Inn  in^  nn  iij^j^ri^K'''"  '■"■I'il'i'  ut"  $-,li"".*'()U, 

iinil  iiu  outstunWinj;  circulation,  t<»_'<Turi;"l  by  U.S.  boniln,  of  ..     

$l,824f&46;  8  State  bunktfj  having  un  aggroguto  capital  uf  |  aro  7  privato  banking-houBOs 

Population 


$1,(597,000;  an<I  n  fiivinKN  bankH,  l'.;iti.  nni   ini'-t  rompu- 
nicM,  with  an  a^t;rcj;al»i  rapital  of  ?1IH0,(J(M|.     Tlio  Ituiik  of 


North  ('arulina  ami  iIh  bninchuH  huH  hcc-u  wound  up.    Theru 


Con. 
HUH. 
yoar. 

171« 

Whliei. 

SlEVM. 

Froo 
colored, 
toUl. 

Agjro- 
gulo. 

7 

i. 

p 

NaUvei. 

Forvlitn- 
cr«. 

lllll- 
vrsle. 

01 

Kbool 

3  l4,  .\>. 

or 

mlllur/ 

•IT. 
1»  U.   !•., 

Of 

Te4Joi 

kC,  21 
Bo'l  Up- 
ward, 

cm. 

I'm. 

Maloi. 
UT,41M 

Fc 

liinlo*. 

140.710 

Toul. 

VMM.  204 

Hlloi. 

re- 

maloa. 

ToUI. 

100.572 

4,07S 

303,731 

7.70 

IMOO 

ITI.IU!! 

ll'rfl.llO 

ri7,7«4 

i:t:i.2oe 

7.043 

47».lo:i 

0.43 

21.43 

IHIO 

IHH.Ihl'i 

i''7.7;s 

370,410 

108.824 

10.26(1 

533.300 

10.03 

16.10 

lt^-10 

VO)l,r,ll 

■flw.r.'ifi 

4t».?00 

106,931 

IM.466 

2UJ.OI7 

14.612 

0:18.829 

12.59 

15.00 

1830 

';3A,t>'i( 

■iUl.HHO 

472.H43 

124.313 

121.288 

243.001 

10.343 

137.087 

14.33 

13.52 

1H40 

240,047 

•ni.n'i:i 

4H4.870 

12:1.646     122.271 

245.817 

22.732 

733.410 

11.80 

2.00 

taw 

■J7;l.0Hi 

VMO.oo:i 

M3.(W» 

114.381     143.W17 

2K8.M8 

27.403 

860.030 

17.14 

15.35 

m«.24i 

7.nn 

W,4I3 

345,444 

133.011 

I"!.'*; 

m«o 

313,670 

316,27a 

62II,!H'i 

166.460     164, .'>00 

;|3 1.030 

30,403 

902,622 

10.58 

14.-20 

080.324 

3,2M 

74,077 

3t«,5«7 

136,134 

21<..'J'-»l 

Fn'O  colored. 

Mulo».    jh'OIIIIllo!! 

1S70 

3SS.705 

333.705 

679.470 

102.418  1  100.232 

391.650 

1,071,801 

31.13 

7.83 

1.068.333 

8,(» 

3VT.M 

aa,na 

IT«,US 

3IT,«U 

II«,S< 

Kdnr.ation. — As  early  as  182.)  tlio  general  a.ssonibly 
croatoil  a  literary  fund  for  tho  .support  of  public  scjhoolH, 
sottini;  asiile  for  that  purposo  OL'rtiiin  Htucks  ownt-ii  by  tho 
State  in  banks  and  navigation  t-oiupanies,  with  all  moneys 
paid  into  tho  publio  treasury  for  entries  of  swamp  and 
other  vacant  landrf,  and  all  fees  for  licenses  to  anetionoors 
and  retail  venders  of  ardent  spirits.  Tho  board  originally 
formed  for  tho  control  of  this  fund  wan  reorganized  in 
183r>.  to  consist  of  the  governor  witli  three  rommisHionera. 
At  tho  same  time  the  fund  was  enlarged  by  additional 
bank  stock  and  railway  shares,  with  all  swain p-Iancls 
not  already  disposed  of.  with  $200,000  to  make  tho  same 
marketable.  In  IS40  tins  jiermanent  school  fund  was 
$2,000,000.  yielding  an  income  of  $120,000.  which  was 
sujiplemcnted  in  each  county  by  a  special  tax;  so  that 
between  IS  10  and  IHfil  the  amount  annually  expended 
in  public  instruction  was  about  .•?2.>0,000.  This  fund 
was  lust  during  tho  war,  and  public  schools  wore  closed 
until  1870.     By  the  constitution  of  1868,  75  per  cent,  of 


tho  entire  State  ami  county  capitation  tax  was  dedicated 
to  the  support  of  public  instruction,  bef^idcs  s^  cents  out 
of  every  j-lOO  of  the  property  tax  collected  in  ibc  State, 
together  with  certain  fines,  forfeilures,  and  penalttci),  and 
the  other  special  resources  ect  apart  for  the  Kainc  purjiOKo 
anterior  to  1801.  In  this  way  the  public  school  incumc  \s 
about  $;i00.000  a  year,  and  public  schools  have  to  be  main- 
taincvl  for  four  in4>nlbs  in  tlie  year;  if  the  fund  prove  in- 
sufliciont  in  any  county,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  com- 
missioners to  submit  the  question  of  levy  of  tax  to  make 
up  tho  defiricncy  to  the  electors.  The  I'cabody  fun'l  aids 
materially  to  keep  up  for  ten  months  in  a  year  20  to  :I0 
''graded  schools,"  each  having  from  10(»  to  jOU  pupils. 
Kvery  town  or  city  of  2000  or  more  inhabitants  may  by  a 
majority  vote  levy  a  tax  suflieient  to  maintain  one  of  (bcf'o 
graded  schools  for  ten  montlis  instead  of  four.  Something 
of  the  state  of  public  instruction  past  an>l  present  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
following  tablo: 


£ 

1830 
I8G0 
1870 
1874 

Public. 

2,657 
2,994 
1,433 
2,018 

Priv«lo 
normal 

Toul  all 

Toachora. 

Puplli. 

laecme. 

NaBber 
archil, 
drasbe- 
tvceaS 
and  10 

nnd 
grammar. 

oloaaoj. 

Public. 

Fiiraie. 

Toul. 

Public. 

PrlrmU. 

Toul. 

•112,430 

•119,734 

64,958 

Eado». 

tOCDU. 

Taxation 
andotbcr. 

Priralc 
audolbcr. 

Total. 

272 
434 
725 

•2,934 
•3,444 
2,161 

2,730 
2,928 
1,818 
2,453 

403 

661 

1,776 

•3,162 

♦3,683 

2,994 

104,095 
105,023 
41.912 
166,000 

7,822 
13,169 
13,046 

S28.822 

43,602 

9,160 

}1 2,300 

SH0,314 
230,974 
232,104 
300,000 

8217,776 
461,S6S 
394,628 

7."iS.-l  1  : 

63o,l>-.^     ,..:■. ■-, 

|i  xtHfUm 

•*"""* 

A  State  superintendent  of  instruction,  elected  biennially, 
assisted  by  county  commissioners  and  district  school  com- 
mittees, at  present  has  control  and  supervision  of  tho  sys- 
tem. In  1874,  of  :t4S,60;;  children,  white  and  colored,  be- 
tween tho  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years,  only  IfiO.OOO 
were  at  school  not  (piite  three  months  during  the  year.  At 
the  same  time  the  money  raised  in  various  ways,  by  capi- 
tation tax,  swamp-lands,  licenses,  etc.,  and  local  taxation. 


amounted  to  about  $500,000.  of  which,  however,  only  about 
$;;00,000  was  expended. 

ColtcgcK. — Bef(»re  the  war  tho  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, opened  17'.'.'!,  was  a  highly  respectable  and  flourishing 
scat  of  learning,  with  a  considerable  endowment,  which  was 
swept  away  by  tho  war,  and  the  institution  was  suspended 
until  Sept.,  1875.  when  it  reopened.  The  following  table 
shows  tho  condition  of  the  colleges  of  the  State  in  1874-75 : 


Name  or  Collxok. 


Shaw  University  (colored) 

Duvidsou  College 

North  Carolina  College 

Ruilicrford  ( uiale  and  female) ColIeRc 

Trinity  Colli-^'c 

Wake  Forest  College '  Wake  V'orest  co, 

University  of  North  Carolina Chapel  Hill 


RaleiRh 

Mecklenburg  CO. 
Mount  Pleasant 

Excelsior 

Trinity 


of  f»c- 


Prepar- 
atory 
schools. 


195 

238 


48 


CollQ- 
glBW. 


Properlj  and 


113 
20 

8240,000 

92 
42 

23,001 
60,000 

Valao  or 

building. 

and  appa- 

ratu.. 


SIOO,000 


Rodov* 
metita. 


rrou  pro. 
duetlre 
niBd. 


Ineooi. 
rrom  all 
other 


S2.000 


i.-io.noo  sao.ooo  t   S6,ooo  ,  10,000 


15,000 

4,000 

30,000 
20,000 
1.V>.000 


11,000  I 


30,000 


1,600 


laU- 
brarjr. 


1  ' 


2,075 

1,400 
-7,200     10.0001 

4,500  '    8.000 
I  22.000 


Scientific  and  Pro/ensionat  InAtntction. — There  ftro  two 
institutions  for  training  tenohers — the  Ellendalo  Teachers' 


*  Includes  colleges.    fS  to  18  years.    J  From  Pcabody  fund. 


Institute  at  Little  River,  which  in  1S74  had  2  resident 
teachers  and  22  male  and  12  female  .<:tudent5.  but  iL-»  biiild- 
ingti  and  library  were  unfortunaloly  burnt  in  .*^ept.,  IS74. 
and  its  instruction  was  suspended  for  a  lime;  and  the  nor- 
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mal  department  of  Shaw  University,  which  trains  teachers 
for  the  colored  schools,  and  has  3  instructors  and  60  stu- 
dents in  this  department.  The  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College  of  the  State  is  suspended.  There  are  two 
theological  schools,  both  in  a  tentative  conilition — the 
School  of  Biblical  Literature  of  Trinity  College  (Meth- 
odist Episcopal),  not  reporting  any  students  in  1X74;  and 
the  theological  department  of  Shaw  University  I  Baptist), 
intended  for  training  young  men  of  color  for  i)reachers, 
and  which  in  1S74  had  2  instructors  and  50  students. 
There  are  also  two  law  schools  projected,  though  that  con- 
nected with  Rutherford  College  is  not  yet  in  operation  ; 
the  law  department  of  Trinity  College  had  in  187-1  two 
professors  and  25  students. 

Special  EditcafioYi. — There  is  an  institution  for  the  deaf 
ancl  dumb  and  the  blind  at  Raleigh,  founded  in  1847,  and 
supported  by  the  State.  In  1874  it  had  7  teachers  and 
l.SS  pupils  (77  males  and  61  females),  of  whom  77  were 
blind  and  61  deaf  mutes.  Its  buildings  and  apparatus 
were  valued  at  SoO.OOO.  and  it  received  S40,000  per  annum 
for  its  e-xpenses  from  the  State.  There  are  two  orphan 
asylums  in  North  Carolina,  at  O.xford  and  Mars  Hill,  hav- 
ing 10  teachers  and  220  children  ;  their  receipts  are  about 
S10,800,and  their  expenditures  SIO, 500  per  annum.  There 
is  a  State  lunatic  asylum  at  Raleigh,  said  to  be  very  well 
managed. 

Pfiuil  Itistitiittons. — The  State  penitentiary  is  also  at 
Raleigh;     It  has  about  400  convicts.  ' 

Insurance. — There  were  in  Jan.,  1874.  2  fire  insurance 
companies — one  at  Raleigh,  the  other  at  Warrenton — with 
assets  amounting  to  $264,827 ;  and  1  life  insurance  com- 
pany at  Raleigh,  with  $200,000  capital  and  $212,000  assets. 


Railroada  and  Canah, — There  were  Jan.  1, 1875, 1488.96 
miles  of  railroad  in  operation  in  the  State,  the  cost  of 
which,  for  road  and  equipment,  was  .'?40.Uiy,687.  In 
these  were  included  the  North  Carolina  R.  R.,  223  miles 
in  length ;  the  \Vestern  North  Carolina,  nearly  250  miles 
in  length  ;  the  Wilmington  and  Wcldon.  with  its  branch 
181  miles  in  length  ;  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina,  95 
miles  long;  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston,  97  miles  long:  the 
AVilmington  and  Columbia,  S.  C,  65  miles  within  the 
State:  and  10  other  roads.  Canals  were  constructed  in 
North  Carolina  by  State  aid  at  an  early  day.  These  in- 
clude the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  connecting  the  waters  of 
the  Pasquotank  and  Elizabeth  rivers,  incorporated  in  1790; 
the  Cape  Fear  Navigation  Co.,  chartered  to  improve  the 
navigation  of  that  river  from  Averysboro'  to  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Deep  and  Haw  rivers;  the  Roanoke  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  the  Clubfoot  and  Hollow  Creek  Canal,  chartered 
in  1826;  and  the  Neuse  Navigation  Co..  chartered  in  1850. 

Ncwspapcm  and  Periodicals. — In  1870  there  were  64 
papers  published  in  North  Carolina,  having  an  aggregate 
circulation  of  64,820,  and  issuing  annually  6.684,950  copies. 
Of  these,  8  were  dailies,  with  11,795  circulation;  3  tri- 
weeklies and  5  semi-weeklies,  circulating  6450  copies;  44 
weeklies,  with  43,325  circulation;  1  semi-monthly,  with 
1250;  and  3  monthlies,  with  1900  circulation.  In  1874 
the  number  had  increased  to  96,  of  which  10  were  dailies, 
80  semi-weeklies  and  weeklies,  2  semi-monthlies,  and  4 
monthlies.  The  aggregate  circulation  had  largely  in- 
creased. 

Comities  (94). — The  following  table  shows  the  popula- 
tion of  each  county  by  se.ves  in  1870,  the  population  in 
1860,  and  the  assessed  and  true  valuation  in  1870  : 


Pop. 
1S70. 


Alamance 11,874 

Alexander 6,86S 

Alleghany |  .1,691 

Anson 12,428 


9,573 
i:i,011 
12,950 


Males, 
16J0. 


Ashe 
Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen 'I2;8.'il 

Brunswick I  7,754 

Buncombe 15,412 

Burke !  9,777 

Cabarrus 11,9,54 

Caldivell I   8,476 

Camden ,   5,361 

Carteret 9,010 

Caswell ir>,081 

10,934 

19,723 

8,080 

6,450 

2,461 

12,696 

8,474 

20,516 

17,035 

,5,131 

2,778 

17,414 

9,620 

13,512 

22,970 

13,050 

14,134 

2,602 

7,724 

24,831 

8,687 

21,736 

New 

20,4081 

8,895 

7,921 

7,706 

9,273 

6,415 

16,931 

6,683! 


Catawba.. 

Chatliam 

Chfrokee 

Chowan 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Craven 

Cumberland. 

Currituck 

Dare 

Davidson 

Davie 

Dii|iliu 

l'^l;;tconlbe... 

Forsythe 

Franklin 

(;a.-,ton 

(iates 

(Jrauville 

Circcne 

(iuilford 

(rraliatn 

lliilifiix 

Harnett 

Haywood 

Henderson... 

Hertford 

Hvdo 

Iredell 

,l:xckson 


5,598 
3,1.83 
1,S31 
5,910 
4,651 
6,4S7 
6,181 
6,372 
3,808 
7,519 
4,601 
5,762 
3.934 
2,738 
4,472 
7,896 
5,093 


6,276 
3,685 
1,860 
6,518 
4,922 
6,524 
6,769 
6,439 
3,956 
7,893 
5,170 
6,192 
4,522 
2,623 
4,.538 
.8,1,85 
5,891 


9,518  10,203 


3,903; 
3,049 
1,225 
6,0.52 
4,436 
9,842 
8,106 
2,640 
1.406 
8,415 
4,6.37 
7,.596 

11,372 
6,016 
6,8.54 
5,951 
3,677 

11,972 
4,254 

10,253 

CO. 

10,106 
4,411 
3,8.35 
3.751 
4.410 
3,293 


4,1 

3,401 

1,2.36 

6,644 

4,038 

10,674 
8,929 
2,491 
1,372 1 
8,999 
4.9H3 
7,946 

11,.39.H 
7,034 
7,280 
6,651 
4,047 

12,8.59 
4,4.33 

11,483 

10,302 
4,484 
4,0S6 
3,9.55 
4,863 
3,152 


11,852 
6,022 
3,590 
13,6I>4 
7,936 
14,766 
14,310 
11,995 
8,406 
12,6.54 
9,237 
10,346 
7,497 
3,343 
8,186 
16,215 
10,729 
19,101 
9.166 
6,842 

i2.:i48 
8,.597 
16,268 
16,369 
7.415 


Assessed 

vuluatioQ. 

1870. 


True 

raluution, 

1870. 


1,631,020 

632,908 

324,777 

1,41.\2I)2 

833,209 

1,508,033 

1,998,179 

1,2;S9,700 

924,426 

1,903,057 

1,015,.506 

2,;t20,916 

953,982 

394,109 

644.497 

1  ,.528,279 

1,379,918 

2,457,791 

683,666 

524,646 

168,609 

1,420,450 

797,7.54 

2,091,019; 

2,163.105 

581,899 


3,262,040 
1,311.5,816 
l,l)49,.534 
■-',s:ill,4U4 
l,6i;6,41.S 
3,016,070 
3,996,358 
2.479,400 
1,848,8.52 
3,810,114 
2,031,012 
4,641,832 
1,907,964 

788,218 
1,288,994 
3,036,.558 
3,1.39,836 
4,915,,582 
1,367,332 
1,049,292 

337,218 
2.840.900 
1,. 595,508 
4,182,038 
4,327,410 
1,16:5,798 


16.601 1 12,113,842  4,277, 
8,494'  I,0:!6,934'2,07:!, 


7,908l  9,02:! 
3,298 1  3,385 


13,784 
17,376 
12,692 
14,107 
9,30T 
S,44 


1.161,96(1  2.:!2:i 

4,32">,011  ll.Olo, 

2,li;ii,ir,s  4,321, 
1,822,011';'::, 614, 

l.U9,:lil2  2.29S, 

6lo,;i,;6  1,221, 

23,:l9i;  :3,4r.l,(177  6,8:iS, 

7.923  ;i,209,R7:)  2,419, 

19,754i  3,695,151  7,;i90, 


19,442 
8.039, 
5,801 

10,44S 
9,.501 
7,7:!2 

1.3,347 1 
5,515 


2,713.175  5,426,3.30 
74.5,813  l,491,fi:!0 

804, 192'  1,608, :i,sl 
l,0,s:i,7o7  2,li;7.41l 

1,1168,105  2,i:;6,2lo 
.376.776  l,I3:t,,5,52 

2,039,9:16 1  1.079  S72 
564,85711,129,714 


I 


Johnston 

.lones 

Lenoir 

Lincoln  

Maeon 

Madison 

Martin 

MiDowell 

M.Tklculiurg.. 

Mitihiii ;.. 

Moi]tgoniery.. 

Moore 

Nash*. 

New  Hanover 
Northampton. 

Onslow 

(»range 

Pamlico 

I*asquotank .. 

Pender 

Perquimans .. 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk  

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Rockingham  . 

Ilowan 

Kotherford  ... 

Sampson 

Stanley 

Stokes 

Surry  

Swain 

Transylvania. 

Tyrrell 

Union 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington... 

Watauga 

Wavne 

Wil'kes 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Yancey 

Totals 


Pop. 

Uales. 

Fc- 

Pop. 

1870. 

1870. 

1870. 

1800. 

16,897 

8,352 

8,545 

15,656 

5,002 

2,510 

2,492 

5,730 

10,434 

6,084 

5,330 

10,220 

9,573 

4,472 

5,101 

8,195 

6,615 

3,197 

3,418 

6,004 

8,192 

4,053 

4,139 

5,908 

9,647 

4,842 

4,805 

10,195 

7,592 

3,913 

3,679 

7,120 

24,299 

11,869 

12,430 

17,374 

4,705 

2,332 

2,373 

7,487 

3,584 

3,903 

7,649 

12,040 

6,723 

6,317 

11,427 

11,077 

6,266 

6,811 

11,6.87 

27,978 

13,465 

14,613 

21,716 

14,749 

7,171 

7,578 

13,372 

7,569 

3,665 

3,904 

8,856 

17,507 

8,218 

9,289 

16,947 

New 

CO. 

8,131 

'  4,010 

4,121 

8,940 

New 

CO. 

7,945 

3,927 

4,018 

7,238 

11,170 

5,381 

5,789 

11,221 

17,276 

8,514 

8,762 

16,080 

4,319 

2,022 

2,297 

4,043 

17,.551 

8,334 

9,217 

16,793 

12,882 

6,434 

6,448 

11,009 

16,262 

8,009 

8,253 

15,4,89 

15,708 

7,569 

8,i:i9 

16,74(> 

16,810 

7,904 

8,906 

14,589 

13,121 

6,169 

6,9.52 

11, .57  3 

16,4:i6 

7,954 

8,482 

16,624 

8,:«5 

3,9;i9 

4,376 

7,801 

11,208 

5,451 

5,757 

10,402 

11,2.52 

5,428 

5,824 

10,380 

New 

CO. 

3,536 
4,173 

1  70] 

1,835 
2,077 

2,696 

4,944 

12,217 

,5,860 

6,357 

11,202 

a5,617 

I7,:«4 

18,273 

28,627 

17,768 

8,720 

9.048 

15,726 

6,516 

3,131 

3,:185 

6,357 

5,287 

2,571 

2,716 

4,9.57 

18.144 

8,915 

9,229 

14.905 

15,539 

7,2.58 

8.281 

14,749 

12,258 

.5,916 

6,.342 

9.720 

10,697 

5,080 

.5,617 

10,714 

5,909 

2,909 
518,704 

3,000 
552,657 

8,055 
992,622 

1,071.:)61 

1,888,022 

687,.540 

1,168,883 

1,370,792 

598,624 

408,940 

1,578,912 

722,500 

4,303,923 

330,246 

719,080 

950,560 

1,317,850 

4,996,465 

2,377,100 

854,175 

2,040,903 

1,118,414 

946,114 
l,294,:i21 
1,949,137 

425,878 
2,322.805 
1,426,905 
1,471,181 
2,330,465 
2,396,:i06 
1,321,351 
1,28.5,111 

682,613 
1,043,122 
1,302,930 

375,978 

405,036 

1,686,923 

6,129,676 

1,89S.,361 

621,297 

482,489 

2,737,732 

1,067,865 

1.478,116 

965,803 

4:iO,n06 


True 

valuulion, 

1870. 


3,776,044 
l.;i76,080 
2,337.766 
2,741,584 
1,197,248 

817.880 
3,157,824 
1,445,000 
8,611,846 

660,492 
1,438,160 
1.901,120 
2,635,700 
9,992,9;S0 
4,754,200 
l,708,:i50 
4,081,806 

2,236,828 

1,892,228 
2,388,642 
3,898,274 
851,7.36 
4,64,5,610 
2,853,810 
2,942,362 
4,660,930 
4,792,612 
2,f;42,702 
2,570,222 
1.365,226 
2,09(1,244 
2,605,860 


3, 

3, 
1, 

5,4: 
2 

2! 
1 


751,956 
810,072 
,373,846 
,239,:i32 
796,722 
242,594 
961,978 
3,5(14 
i:i6,7.30 
,956,2:12 
,931,6(16 
861,012 


130,378,622  260,757,244 


Principal  Cities  and  Towns. — Raleigh,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  had  77UO  inhabitants  in  1870;  Wilmington,  tlie  prin- 
cipal city,  13,446;  New  Heme,  tlje  next  town  in  size.  11  bout 
6000;  Fayettevillc  and  charlotte  had  between  1100  and 
6000;  Beaufort  and  Wii.-hingtim.  between  2000  and  30(01; 
Ashcville,  Plymouth,  Tarboro',  Goldsboro',  Kinston,  and 
Edcnton,  from  1200  to  2000  each. 

Constitiitiint,  Courts,  Representattres  in  Contjrrss,  etc. — 
The  constitution  of  1868  makes  the  executive  branch  (tf 
the  .State  govcrntncnl  to  consist  of  n  governor,  a  licuton- 
ont-govcmor,  a  secretary  of  state,  an  auditor,  a  treasurer, 
a  superintendent  of  public  works,  a  superintendent  of 
instruction,  and   an  attorney-general,  till  elected   by  the 


peo]ile  for  four  years.  TIio  legislature  consists  of  a  sen- 
ate of  50  members,  antl  a  lower  chamber  of  120.  with  bien- 
nial sessions.  The  electoral  qualification  is  extended  to 
embrace  all  male  persons,  niiti\"es  of  the  countr.v  or  legally 
naturali/.eii.  wiio  hstvo  resided  in  the  StJitc  twelve  months, 
and  thirty  days  in  the  county  where  offering  to  vote. 
Atheists  are  disqualified  for  office,  as  also  all  convicted  of 
treason.  ])er,iury,  or  other  infamous  crimes  since  becoming 
citizens  of  the  U.  S..  unless  legally  restored  to  the  rights 
of  citizenship.  The  mainteimnee  of  free  ])ublic  schools 
and  of  the  State  Uni\'ersity  is  provided  for.  A  homestead 
and  dwelling  with  jiersonul  property,  in  all  to  the  value  of 
$1500,  arc  exempted  from  sale  under  any  legal  process  for 
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the  collection  of  tloblH.  Tho  Judiciarij  conMititJ  of  a  fluproroo 
court,  with  n|i}ii'Ilittt>  juriHilictiun.  iircHiiicI  over  b y  u  ehk-f- 
ju-tii-i^  iitnl  two  iif.'.oi-iutrrt ;  Mii[n;ri*ir  tMiurtH  fur  uuw  jmli- 
ciiil  ilintrirtf*.  (or  oiu^h  of  which  ajmlKL'  im  oIucIimI,  hut  who 
tfevorully  nvrvu  in  rotation  in  each  diMlriut.  Thu  Hiijirumo 
iiikI  Miipurior  court  judj^cH  iiro  clouted  for  ci^^hl  yuarx. 
There  are  aUo  infurtor  courtii  of  JuHticoH  uf  the  pence  in 


the  Bevornl  oountioti  and  of  the  chief  maf^iiitniteii  of  the 
Hoverul  idtioH.  I'ndcr  the  upnortionntciit  of  1n72  the 
Stiilt!  of  North  rarolinii  in  untitled  to  H  Ucprcncntiitivcfi 

in  Tfnij^roKn. 

Vlninhrn. — The  following  tuhlf  (fivcK  the  HtuttfticN  of 
the  rcliKioutt  dcnominatiuno  in  the  Stale  in  1H7U  and  in 
1874-7&  : 


DtNOUlNAII'IMa. 


All  donomlnutlond 

HnptlHtH,  ruuular 

HaptistM,  utnur 

(UirUtlauH 

<^onKri>KUtioniillHt!t , 

KplMroimliana  (Protectant)... 

KrIiMiuH 

JuwH 

Lutherans 

Mc'ttiodiMts 

Moravian?) 

ProHhytcrluus,  roKuIar. 

Prciihytcrlnns,  other 

UoforiMi'd  (lute  (ierman) 

Korimu  <'altiollc8 

Univi'rs;ilists 

Union  i-hurelii'M 


Omreh 

Chiirrh 

rhtirori 

lUtlrii]. 

edlllooa. 

■  lltlilKi, 

1B70. 

IHO. 

imu. 

2,n83 

2,497 

718,310 

051 

910 

243,920 

»4 

2« 

O.W.'i 

00 

00 
1 

10,200  [ 

ir>o 

77 

08 

22,9M 

28 

27 

1I,2.10 

1 

1 

200 

7» 

70 

2;l,2U0 

1,103 

1,078 

30(1,1)15 

10 

10 

3,300 

IM 

182 

09,205 

19 

19 

7,950 

SI 

29 

9,300 

10 

9 

3,.')00  ! 

2 

2 

000  ; 

3 

3 

800 

Churoh 
1»10. 

Churoh 

nrK.nl- 

l.tt'.Uff, 

III16. 

Churrh 

iii;6. 

1 
Ulijlaur., 

$2,487,877 

8,276 

3,080 

2,0S2 

578,0,50 

1,437 

1,30.-1 

848 

5,2:U5 

40 

S3 

19 

24,377 

70 

07 

40 

1,500 

0 

5 

S 

403,150 

81 

73 

S7 

21,485 

29 

28 

500 

1 

1 

1 

90,5.-10 

70 

72 

43 

775,805 

1,298 

1,189 

810 

81,000 

10 

10 

10 

375,200 
20,270 

}   200 

197 

94 

23,400 

83    . 

31 

19 

04,100 

11 

11 

7 

700 

2 

2 

2 

10,2.50 

8 

8 

2 

Cburvli  I 
itH'tntwr*  <  Adlwrtot 

:r>iniiiuiil- '       Uun, 
canu.  LBlft. 


2A3,4n8 
118,UI4 


thurch 

pfttprrtr, 

1D75, 


ff.ftOO 
107,/WO 

10,081 
1,950 


170 


1.04l,4ffO 

4dA.U00 

If.OOO 

n/MO 

700 

IR.OfW 

9,U00 

750 

20,000 

440,000 

0,300 


00,000 

6,000 

l.GOO 

MO 

700 


t3,07fl,1.'U> 

lO.f^Mi 

(;,ioo 

4.'Vi.Vf0 

100.750 

tfJA.OOO 
95,000 

4V),000 

29.fKKl 

fl9.«*n 

l.WW 

10,000 


IliHton/. — The  coadt  of  North  Carolina  wa.«?  explored  in 
1581  by  two  vc.><cel((  sent  out  by  Sir  Walter  Halui^h.  In 
Apr.,  1.5S^),  Halci^h,  havinj^  recoivecl  a  favorable  report 
from  hiii  firf<t  expeilition,  sent  out  a  s(.'i-orid  with  a  colony 
of  lOS  ijerHons.  'I  his  expedition  plaiitiid  a  colony  (tlio  tJrft 
En;;li.sh  colony  <»n  this  continent)  at  Uoanoke  Island,  i>ut 
the  colonist.H  returned  the  next  year.  In  1587,  Sir  Walter 
ecnt  out  a  second  colony  of- about  tho  same  number,  with 
John  White  us  j^overnur.  White  soon  returned  to  lOnj,;- 
liind,  leavin;;  H)()  colonists,  anion;,;  them  Ins  own  diiu^htcr 
and  his  (granddaughter,  Virj;inia  Dure  (tho  first  cliild  of 
Knj^lish  parenta;,;e  born  in  tho  New  World),  who  wa.H  born 
in  Auj;.,  laS".  Kalei;;h.  absorbeil  in  tho  wars  in  Europe, 
ncj^lectcd  his  American  colony,  and  when  ho  souj;ht 
for  it  8omo  years  later  all  traces  of  it  hail  disuppearcd. 
No  Kubse(|ucnt  effort  was  made  ta  \)\iu\l  a  colony  within 
the  limits  of  Xtu'th  Carolina  until  1  (».».'(,  when  come  col- 
onists from  Virginia  pushed  southward  and  made  a  set- 
tlement at  Durant's  Neck,  in  what  is  now  Perquimans  co. 
In  llitij,  (.'hai'les  II.  made  a  f^rant  to  tho  duke  of  Albe- 
marle ((ien.  Monk),  the  curl  of  (Clarendon,  Sir  II.  Itorko- 
ley  (then  jjovernor  of  Virjjinia),  and  five  others,  of  all  lands 
lyin;;  between  tho  .ilst  anti  .'irtth  degrees  of  X.  lat.,  west- 
ward to  tho  Pacific  Occun.  The  grantees,  organized  as 
*'  Lords  Proprietors  of  tho  Province  of  Carolina.'*  were  to 
have  political  control  over  the  colonies  which  should  bo 
planted  there.  The  portion  of  these  lands  lying  between 
the  Virginia  line  and  Capo  Fear  Uiver  wiia  designated  as 
Albemarle  eo.  (Jov.  Rerkcley  visited  the  colony  already 
planteil  at  Durant's  Neck,  and  appidnteil  William  Drum- 
mond  its  governor,  which  office  ho  held  till  llitir.  Great 
otTorts  were  made  by  tho  lords  proprietors  to  draw  colo- 
nists to  Carolina,  lands  being  liberally  granted,  taxation 
made  very  light,  and  complete  liberty  of  conscience  gua- 
rantied. Colonies  of  French.  German,  and  Swiss  Prot- 
estants were  sent  over,  iind  New  Berne  founded  by  the  lat- 
ter, and  three  otlicr  towns  incorporated.  There  was  a 
short  but  (ioree  war  with  tho  Tuscaroras  and  other  Indian.s 
(171 1-Li),  but  it  terminated  successfully  for  the  colonists, 
and  for  sixty  years  thoy  had  no  further  trouble  from  tho 
Indians.  Yet  the  colony  in  17'J0  hail  but  I  towns  and  only 
I.'i.OOU  inhabitants.  About  1700  tho  colony  was  divided 
into  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  separate  governments 
wore  organized.  In  171*1)  the  rights,  interests,  and  fran- 
chises of  the  lords  proprietors  wore  purchased  by  the  Crown, 
and  the  colony  passed  under  royal  control.  The  house  of 
delegates  was  chosen  by  the  people,  but  tho  members  of 
the  council  and  the  colonial  jiuliciary  were  appointed  by 
tho  king.  Gabriel  Johnston,  the  second  and  best  of  tho 
royal  governors,  ruled  for  nineteen  years,  and  under  his 
sway  the  colony  grew  very  rapidly.  Large  bodies  of  em- 
igrants from  the  X.  of  Ireland,  from  tho  Scottish  High- 
lands, and  a  band  of  Moravians  settled  in  the  colony. 
The  passage  of  the  Stamp  .\ct  and  the  attempt  to  enforce 
it  in  the  colony  in  17l>r>  met  with  such  determined  oppo- 
sition that  it  was  abandoned  by  the  royal  officers.  In 
1771  there  was  iin  insurrectiiui  of  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Alamance  eo..  professedly  to  resist  what  they  considered 
excessive  taxation.  The  insurgents  called  themselves 
"  Kegulators,"  and  on  May  Iti.  1771,  a  battle  was  fought 
between  about  2(MiO  of  them,  ami  the  colonial  militia,  under 
the  command  of  (!ov.  Tryiui  in  person.  The  "  Regulators  " 
were  defeated  and  dispersed,  and  some  of  their  leaders  were 


captured,  tried,  and  executed.  Gov.  Tryon  wan  fiuceecdcd 
by  Josiah  Martin,  whose  petulant  and  impolitic  adininiH- 
tration  hiihtened  the  crisiH  which  was  already  imminent. 
The  last  legislature  which  recognized  the  royal  nutboritv 
was  that  of  Mar,.  1771.  The  following  August  u  provin- 
cial congress  was  called  by  the  people,  and  appointed  del- 
egates to  tho  Continental  Congress  to  meet  at  Philadel- 
phia. In  Apr.,  177;*).  a  second  provincial  congress  wa.- 
ealled  to  meet  in  the  following  August,  and  in  spite  of 
(Jov.  Martin's  pmtests  the  delegates  were  duly  eho«en. 
and  the  governor,  alarmed,  took  refuge  on  board  a  Itritifb 
ship-of-war  in  Cape  Kear  Uiver  in  July.  I77j.  The  pro* 
vincial  congress  met  in  August  and  organized  a  provisional 
governnicnt  for  tho  colony  and  a  committee  of  fafety.  and 
provided  for  raising  several  rcginienis  for  jiublic  defence. 
In  May,  1775.  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alecklenburg  co. 
assembled  and  formeil  an  association  for  the  assertion  ut' 
political  rights  in  the  colony,  and  in  an  aildress  delivered 
on  tho  occasion  renounced  allegiance  to  the  British  crown: 
this  movement,  which  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  "Meck- 
lenburg declaration  of  Independence"  by  some  historians, 
di<l  not  receive  either  prompt  or  general  support  even  in 
Mecklenburg  co.,  and  met  with  strong  opposition  in  other 
parts  of  the  State.  Nearly  a  year  later  the  colonial  con- 
gress, on  .Apr.  12,  1776,  empowered  its  delegates  to  the 
Continental  Congress  at  Philailelphia  to  concur  with  those 
of  other  colonies  in  declaring  independence  and  forming 
foreign  alliances.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  wa^ 
ratified  by  North  Carolina  .\ng.  I,  1770.  On  Dec.  IS. 
1770,  a  convention  met  at  Halifax  and  framed  a  consti- 
tution for  the  State,  which  reniainctl  the  organic  law 
of  the  State  until  IS."*,.'!.  During  the  war  North  Caro- 
lina furnished  her  full  quota  of  troops,  but  suffered  little 
fnun  actual  warfare  except  from  the  frequent  uprisings  of 
the  loyalists  or  Tories  in  the  State.  On  several  occasions 
these  Tory  parties  were  met  and;  after  sharp  engagements, 
defeated,  their  leaders  cajiturcd  anil  hanged.  In  Mar..  I7>1. 
occurred  the  battle  of  (iuilford  Court-house,  between  Gen. 
Greene  on  the  American  side  with  4  JUM  men,  mostly  raw- 
militia,  and  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  about  2000  disciplined 
British  troops.  Gen.  Greene  was  defeate<l,  but  the  losses 
were  heavy  on  both  sides.  Tho  Constitution  of  the  l'.  S., 
framed  by  the  convention  of  17S7,  was  rejected  by  North 
Carolina  in  1788,  but  tho  following  year  it  was  ratified  by 
the  State.  The  same  year  the  general  assembly,  "to  aid 
in  extinguishing  the  public  debt  of  all  the  States  and  to 
promote  harmony  among  the  people  of  the  I'.  S.."  ceded 
to  tho  general  gAvernnient  all  the  right,  title,  and  claim 
of  tho  State  to  both  the  sovereignty  and  the  land^  W,  of 
its  present  western  boumlary-line.  During  the  war  of  1SI2, 
North  Carolina  bad  no  battles  or  serious  losses  on  her 
own  territory.  After  the  election  of  !*res.  Lincoln  in  Nov., 
1800,  many  of  the  citizens  sympathized  with  the  secession 
movement:  yet  when,  late  in  Dec.,  isoo.  certain  of  its  citi- 
zens took  forcible  possession  of  the  C  S.  forts  Cajiwcll  and 
Johnston,  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  their  action  was 
apidogized  for  by  tho  governor,  but  tho  forts  wore  not  re- 
stored to  the  Federal  authorities.  The  general  assembly 
which  met  in  Jan..  ISOI.  called  a  convention  to  meet  in  the 
following  May  to  consider  the  question  of  secession.  The 
questions  of  *'  convention  "  or  "  no  convention  "  and  of  tho 
election  of  delegates  were  submitted  to  the  people  at  an 
election   held  Jan.  30,  1861,  and  while  a  large  majority 
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of  the  delegates  elected  were  opposed  to  secession,  the 
totiil  vote  showed  a  majority  against  a  convention  of  G51. 
After  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  and  the  declaration 
of  war,   Apr.   15,    1S61,   Gov.   Ellis  called   the   legislature 
together  again  in  extra  session  on  Apr.  26,  1S6I.     This 
legislature   called    another   convention,   the   delegates    to 
which  were  elected  on  the  13th  of  May,  and  the  convention 
met  on  the  20th.     On  the  day  of  its  assembling  this  con- 
vention passed  an  ordinance  of  secession,  and  adopted  and 
ratified  the  constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  framed 
at  Montgomery.  Ala.     Provision  was  made  soon  after  for 
the   representation   of  the  State   in   the  Confederate  Con- 
gress at  Richmond.    The  State  responded  very  promptly  to 
all  calls    for   Confederate  soldiers.     But  it  was    destined 
to  have  large  home-e.xperience  of  the  disasters  of  war. 
In  .\ug.,  1861,  Forts  Hatteras  and  Clark  were  seized  by 
a  Federal  expedition ;    Roanoke  Island    and   New  Berne 
were  captured  by  Burnside's  expedition  on  Feb.  7  and  8, 
1862 :    the  region  about  Plymouth,  Kinston,  and  Wash- 
ington was  taken  and  held  in  1S62-6.3 :  Fort  Fisher  was  at- 
tacked, but  unsuccessfully,  under  Butler  and  Admiral  Porter 
in  Dec,  1864,  but  captured  after  a  desperate  battle  by  Gen. 
Terry  and  Admiral  Porter  Jan.  15,  1865  ;  and  the  surrender 
of  Wilmington,  which  for  IS  months  had  been  the  chief  port 
of  the  blockade-runners  from  abroad,  followed  soon  after. 
In  Mar.,  1S65,  Gen.  Sherman  entered  the  State  in  his  march 
northward,  the  battles  of  Averysboro'  and  Bentonville  oc- 
curred in  the  same  month,  and  the  negotiations  for  a  capitu- 
lation by  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston,  and  the  final  surrender  at 
Greensboro'  within  the  next  thirty  days.     On  Apr.  28, 1865, 
Gov.  Vance  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  that  the  war 
was  at  an  end — that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens  to 
accept  the  result  and  unite  with  the  civil  authority  in  re- 
straining  disorders   and   violence.     Maj.-Gen.    Schofield, 
then  in  command  of  the  military  district,  responded  by  a 
conciliatory  general  order,  followed  soon  after  by  others 
regulating  the  labor  relations  of  the  freedmen  and  the  peo- 
ple.    The  two  parties  accepted  the  situation  in  good  faith. 
W.  W.  Holden  was  appointed  provisional  governor  of  the 
State  in  June,  1865,  and  in  August  an  election  of  delegates 
to  a  constitutional   convention    at  Raleigh  was    ordered. 
This  convention  met  on  Oct.  2, 1S65,  repealed  the  ordinance 
of  secession,  and  formally  declared  that  slavery  and  invol- 
untary servitude  should  be  and  were  for  ever  prohibited 
within  the  State.     These  acts  of  the  convention  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  people.    An  election  was  held  soon  after,  and  a 
governor,  legislature,  and  members  of  Congress  chosen.    In 
May,  1866,  the  constitutional  convention  was  again  con- 
vened, and  made  some  radical  changes  in  the  State  consti- 
tution, which  were  rejected  by  the  people.     At  the  annual 


election  in  Aug.,  18CG,the  governor  (Worth)  was  re-elected 

and  a  new  legislature  chosen,  which  refused  to  ratify  tlio 
Fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  U.S..  but 
^^rofessed  its  submission  to  Federal  authority  and  its  desire 
to  be  restored  to  relations  of  peace  and  concord  with  all. 
By  the  Reconstruction  act  of  Congress  of  Mar.,  1807,  North 
Carolina  was  declared  to  be  still  under  military  authority, 
and  all  existing  governments  to  be  provisional  till  the 
State,  by  adopting  the  course  prescribed  by  the  act,  should 
be  qualified  for  readmission  to  the  Union.  Another  con- 
vention was  called,  and  delegates  elected  to  it  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Reconstruction  act,  Nov. 
20,  1867.  The  convention  met  at  Raleigh  Feb.  U,  1808, 
and  adopted  a  constitution  which  was  ratified  by  the  people. 
This  was  approved  by  Congress  June  IZ.  1868,  and  the 
Fourteenth  amendment  being  ratified  by  the  legislature, 
the  State  was  restored  to  the  Union  in  j'uly,  1868.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  slowly  regaining  its  former  prosperity. 

Goceinort  of  the  Cnlomj  and  State. 

(1)  Under  the  Lords  Proprietors. [Richard  D.  Spaight 1792-95 

George  Drummond Ifi63-C7,'''^'""L»1  Ashe 17U5-9S 

Samuel  Stevens 1667-74^^'''lii'ra  R-  Davie 1798-99 

■ Cartwright 1674-77 1^'!''!''™'"  VVilliams... .1799-1802 

Miller i(i77-7S|  James  Turner 1802-0-t 

John  Culpepper 1678-SOlNathaniel  .\lexander.... 180.5-07 

John  HarvevJ 1680-81 1  Benjamin  Williams 1807-08 

John  Jcnkilis 1681-83  David  Stone 1S08-10 

Seth  Sothel 16S3-89  Benjnmin  Smith 1810-11 


William  Hawkins lSll-14 

William  Miller 1814-17 

John  Branch 1817-20 

Jesse  Franklin 1820-21 

Gabriel  Holmes ]8*2i-24 

Hatchings  G.  Burton.. ..1821-27 

James  Iredell 1827-28 

John  Owen 1828-30 

Montfort  Stokes 1830-32 

David  L.  Sn-ain 18.''.2-.3o 

Richard  D.  Spaight ls:',-|-37 

Edward  B.  Dudley 1837-11 

John  M.  Morehead 1841-45 

William  A.Graham 1845-19 

Charles  Manly 1849-51 

David  S.  Reid 1851-55 

Thomas  Bragg 1855-59 

John  W.  Ellis  J 1859-61 

H.  T.  Clark  (acting) 1861-62 

Zehulon  B.  Vance 1862-65 

Wm.  W.  Holden  (prov.). 1805-65 

Jonathan  Worth 18G.5-68 

William  W.  Holden  J 1868-71 

Tod  R.  Caldwell 1871-74 

Richard  Caswell 1784-77, Curtis  H.  Brogden 1874-77 

Samuel  Johnston 1787-89 ;Zebulon  B.  Vance 1877-79 

Alexander  Martiu 1789-92: Thomas  J.  Jarvis 1879- 


Philip  Ludwell 1689-93 

Alexander  Livingston. ..1693-95 

Thomas  Harvey 1695-1705 

Henderson  Walker 170.5-09 

William  Grover 1709-10 

Edward  Hyde 1710-22 

Thomas  Pollock  J 1722-22 

William  Reed 1722-24 

George  Burrington 1724-25 

Sir  Richard  Everhard...  1725-30 

(2)  Under  the  Croicn. 

George  Burrington 1730-34 

(iabriel  Johnston 17.34-53 

Nathaniel  Rice 17.53-54 

^[atthcw  Rowan 1754-54 

Arlhur  Dobbs 17.54-65 

William  Tryon 176.5-71 

Josiali  Martin 1771-75 

(3)  Governors  of  the  State. 

Richard  Caswell 1777-79 

Abuer  Nast 1779-81 

Alexander  Martin 1782-84 


Electoral  and  Popular  Vote  for  President  and  Vice-President. 


Elect.  Caadidates  for  whom  vote  of         Klect.      Elect.  Candidates  for  whom  vote  of        Elec.      Pop. 

year.  Stale  was  east.  vote.       year.  State  was  cast. 


1792 
1796 
1800 
1804 
1808 
1812 
1812 
1816 
1820 


George  Washington  P 1 

George  Clinton  V.-P J 

John  .\dams  P ) 

Thomas  Pinekney  V.-P...  i 

Thomas  Jetferson  P 1 

Aaron  Burr  V.-P / 

Thomas  Jefferson  P ( 

George  Clinton  V.-P J 

James  Madison  P 

Charles  C.  Pinekney  P 

tieorge  Clinton  V.-P 

Rufus  King  V.-P 

.lames  Madison  P \ 

Elbridge  Gerry  V.-P J 

James  Monroe  P \ 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins  V.-P.  j 

.Tames  Monroe  P ) 

1).  D.  Tompkins  V.-P J 


*12 

»12 

*tl2 

14 

11 
3 

11 
3 

15 
15 
13 


1824 
1828 
1832 
1836 
1840 
1841 
1848 
1852 
1855 

1860 

)^6S 
1872 
187C 


Andrew  Jackson  P 

John  C.  Calhoun  V.-P 

Andrew  Jackson  P 

John  C.  Calhoun  V.-P 

Andrew  Jackson  P 

Martin  Van  Buren  V.-P... 

Martin  Van  Buren  P 

Richard  M.  Johnson  V.-P. 
William  H.  Harrison  P.... 
John  Tyler  V.-P.. 

Henry  Clay  P 

Theo.  FrelinghuysenV.-P. 

Zachary  Taylor  P 

Millard  Fillmoro  V.-P 

Franklin  Pierce  P 

William  R.  King  V.-P 

James  Buchanan  P 

J.  C.  Breekenridgc  V.-P.... 

John  C.  Breekenridgc  P, 
Joseph  Lane  V.-P 


Ulv.sses  S.  Grant  P 

Scl'myler  Colfax  V.-P... 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  P 

Hciirv  Wilson  V.-P 

S.  J.filileo  V 

T.  A.  Hendricks  V.-P.... 


:::} 


Elec. 
vote. 

Pop. 
vote. 

15 

20,415 

15 

37,857 

15 

24,862 

15 

26,910 

15 

46,376 

11 

43,232 

11 

43,550 

10 

39,744 

10 

48,246 

10 

48,339 

9 

96,769 

10 

94,769 

10 

125,427 

UiDority  candidates. 


William  H.  Crawford  P.. 
John  Quincy  Adams  P.... 

Henry  Clay  P 

William  H.  Harrison  P.. 
Martin  Van  Buren  P 


James  K.  Polk  P 

George  M.  Dallas  V.-P... 

Lewis  Cass  P 

William  O.  Buller  V.-P.. 

Winfiild  Scott  P 

William  A.  Graham  V.-P. 

Millard  Fillmore  P 

.\.  J.  Douelson  V.-P 

f  John  Bell  P 

Edward  Everett  V.-P.. 

S.A.Douglas  P 

II.  V,  Johnson  V.-P 

Horatio  Seymour  P 

Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr., V.-P.  j 

Horace  Greeley  P 

B.  (iralz  Brown  V.-P..., 

R.  U.  Haves  P 

W.A.Wheeler  V.-P 


Pop. 

Tote. 


15,621 
13,918 
4,563 
23,626 
34,218 

39,287 
34,869 
39,058 
36,886 
44,090 
2,701 
84,601 
70,094 
108,417 


NoTF-t.— 1.  No  vote  in  1788,  ns  the  State  had  not  ratified  the  U.  S.  Coiislitutlon.— 2.  No  vote  cast  in  1864,  as  the  Slate  was  out  of 
ttie  Union, 


North  Carolina,  tp.  of  Kusscll  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  720. 
Norlli    (  as'tle,   post-v.   and   tp.  of  Wefllchestor  eo., 
N.  V.      Pop.   1996. 
North  Chcl'gea,  tp.  of  Suffolk  CO.,  Mags.    Pop.  1197. 

"  At  cleciions  ihus  marked  the  old  system  prevailed— candi- 
dnie  receiving  lilghcsl  vote,  President ;  next  highest,  Vlcc-Pres- 
idcTil. 

^  No  choice  by  peoph- 


Thomas  Joroan.     REVisEn  by  L.  P.  Brockett. 

North  rhi'li,  p.  v.  of  Chili  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  N.  Y. 
P.   10  1. 

North  Codo  riis,  tp.  of  York  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  2476. 

North  Collins,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Erioeo.,N.  Y.  P.  1617. 

North  Conway,  posi-v.  of  Conway  tp.,  Carroll  co., 
N.  H.,  on  the  oast  branch  of  the  Saco  River,  and  on  the 


X  Died  In  office. 


i  Impeached  and  deposed. 


xNOUriKJOTK— NOKl  II    l.l.WISIiUKO. 
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EiiBtcrn  tind  Maino  Centrul  and  the  I'ortliind  iind  OgdoDii- 

burK'  It.  Kh. 

Norlli'cotc  (HIr  Ktaki'diid  IIknhv),  Haht.,  !•'.  II.  H.,  b. 
in  l.nnil.,n,  lOnKliuicI,  Oi:t. '.'7,  ISIH;  KmilmilocI  with  honiim 
111  liiiliiil  Culli'nc.  Oxl'iinl:  wii«  i;iiIIim1  Ici  Ihii  liiir  iit  tlio 
Innir  Tiinpli-  IHI7  ;  »u«  imo  iif  the  M'rri'liirin"  (if  tlio  IFiii- 
vi-rmil  Kxliiliilion  nf  IN.'ii  ;  I'lili-n^d  I'liilininciil  a«  ii  ('mi- 
HLTviilivo  IK.'ii;  toiik  iin  lu'livi:  purl  in  all  i|iii'»liiin«  ri'- 
lulin'i  Ici  iirl  an.l  fclui-ntimi  ;  wan  pichitlcnt  of  lliu  lie.anl  of 
Inilc  in  Loril  Di^rbv'n  lliinl  lulliiiniBlralion  IHIJII,  BoiTCtary  1 
of  sliilc   for    liiilia   Mar.,  IsliT    1><'|-.,    \MH-  wan  li  iiioinl)<;r 

of  Ihr  lii);li  joinl  uo inHion  wliicli  drew  ii)i  tin:  IriMilo'  of 

\Va»liin;;lon  1H7I.  and  lifiniinc  clianci'Mor  of  llic  <M:idi.M|ii<3r 
in  Ditrai'li'B  cabini-t  Kelj.,  IS7I.  Ilo  pnblinlii'd  Tn'tnt/i 
YrtirH  ../•  rinnmi.il  /'i>lin/  (  IS(IL')  ;  was  elwtiid  Kovornor  of 
llii^  lliiil«on'n  Hay  Conipiiny  .Ian.,  IHU'.I,  and  proitidcd  ovur 
llir  .Soiial  Soieneo  A»«ociiition  of  tlio  nanio  year. 

North  i'ove,  pout- V.  and  Ip.,  McDondlco.,  N.  C.   P.H71. 

North  Cov'rnlry,  p. -v.  and  tp..('bcKtL'rco.,  I'n.  1'.  I2.)l. 

North  CriiflH'biiry,  p.  v.,('rart»l)urytp.,Orlcannco.,\'t. 

North  Diinrt'i'illo,  tp.,  LivinK-^ton  co.,  N.  Y.    1'.  1015. 

North  DiKh'toii,  post-v.  of  Dightun  tp.,  Uristol  Co., 
Mass.,  on  llic>  (lid  Colony  U.  U. 

North  Doliin,  tp.  of  Ciisn  co.,  Mo.     I'op.  90.3. 

North  Knst,  tp.  of  Yubu  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  .10:i. 

North  Kiist,  tp.  of  Adams  co.,  III.     Pop.  1521. 

North  Knst,  tp.  of  (Jran)?o  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  9.10. 

Northeast,  po.it-v.  ami  tp.  of  Cecil  co.,  Md.,  on  tho 
Nordi  casi  Kivcr  and  on  the  Pliiladclpliiii  Wilmington  and 
Halliinorc  K.  K.     Pop.  of  V.  74S ;  of  tp.  3645. 

Northciist,  tp.  of  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  2179. 

Northeast,  tp.,  Eric  co..  Pa.,  on  Lake  Erie.     P.  221.3. 

North-east,  post  b.  of  Northeast  tp..  Eric  co.,  Pa.,  on 
the  bake  Shore  and  MiiluKaii  Southern  K.  II.,  15  miles  E. 
of  Eric,  contain.s  the  Lake  Shore  Seminary,  8  churches,  1 
newspaper  and  job  printing  office,  11  banks.  1  fiirnacc,  a 
paper-mill,  a  woollen-factoiy,  a  barrel-factory,  a  fine  park, 
1  wooden-ware  manufactory,  and  stores.      Pop-  90(1, 

CisMMAX  linos..  Ens.  "Sim." 

North  Easton,  post-v.  of  Easton  tp..  liristol  co.,  Mass., 
on  tho  Di^hlon  and  Somerset  branch  of  the  Old  Colony 
II.  U.,  24  miles  S.  of  lioslon  :  noted  for  the  extensive 
shovel  nianufaetorios,  the  larj^cst  in  the  world,  established 
by  the  brothers  Oliver  and  Oakes  Ames,  who  were  natives 
oi'  this  village.  It  has  various  other  manufaelurcs,  I 
newspaper,  a  splcndiil  town  hall  (the  gift  of  the  Messrs. 
Ames),  a  good  public  library,  ;!  churches,  and  a  beautiful 
cemetery.      Pop.  about  2000. 

North  Enii  Claire,  a  v.  and  tp.  of  Eau  Olairc  co.. 
Wis.,  on  the  Chippewa  Kiver.      Pup.  of  v.  905;  of  tp.  1127. 

North  El'ba,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Essex  co.,  N.Y'.    P.  S49. 

Northern  Iniliniis.  See  Miorations  ok  the  A.«Eit- 
ICAN  .\mmioiNis,  I  y  lloM.  Lkwis  II.  Mour.AX. 

Northern  Lights.     See  Aiiiou.v  Boiikalis. 

Northern  Ueese  River  Valley,  a  v.  of  Lander  co., 

Nev.       Pop.   100. 

North  Ev'ans,  post-v.,  Evans  tp..  Erieco.,  X.  Y.   P.  150. 

North  Fair'lielil,  post-v.  of  Fairfield  tp.,  Huron  co.,0. 

North  Fay'ette,  tp.  of  Allegheny  co..  Pa.  Pup.  1482. 

North  I'er'risburs,  post-v.  of  Kerrisburg  tp.,  Addi- 
son CO..  \'l.,  on  Uutland  division  of  Central  X'crmunt  U.  U. 

North'field,  tp.  of  Cook  co..  111.     Pop.  1705. 

Northfiel  il,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Washington  CO.,  Me.  P.  190. 

Northfieltl,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Fninklin  eo.,  Mass..  on 
the  Conneilirut  Iliver  anil  on  the  New  Lonilon  Northern 
line  of  the  Central  Vermont  K.  U.     Pop.  1720. 

Northlieltl,  tp.  of  Washtenaw  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1300. 

Northfieltl,  post-v.  of  Kico  co.,  Minn.,  on  the  St.  Paul 
and  .Milwaukee  H.  U..  40  miles  S.  of  St.  Paul,  has  a  good 
school  system.  0  churches,  is  the  seat  of  Carleton  College, 
has  2  newspajiors,  2  banks,  and  manufacturing  interests. 
The  country  is  adapted  to  agriculture.      Pop.  2278. 

W.  11.  MiTiiii'i.i,.  Kii.  "  NonTiii'iKi.ii  STANOAnn." 

Northfield,  Ip.  of  Merrimack  co.,  N.  H.     Pop.  833. 

Northfield,  tp.  of  Richmond  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  5949. 

Northtiehl,  post-v.  amltp.of  .'Summit co.,0.  Pop.  1009. 

Northlield,  post-v.  of  Washington  co..  Vt..  on  the  Cen- 
tral Verminil  K.  K.,  10  miles  S.  of  Montpelier.  has  good 
graded  and  high  schools,  the  Norwich  Iniversity,  5 
churches,  several  quarries  of  argillaceous  slate,  and  stores. 
Pop.  :illo,  C.  DoiK,  En.  "  Kkvkille." 

Northfield,  tp.  of  .Tackson  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  499. 

North  Fork,  tp.  of  Izard  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  454. 


North  Fork,  tp.  of  Pope  oo.,  Ark.    Pop.  215. 

North  Fork,  ip.  of  Trinity  co.,  Cal.     I'op.  4CI. 

North  I'ork,  Ip.  of  Marion  co.,  111.     Pop.  822. 

North  I'ork,  (p.  of  Delaware  co.,  In.     I'op.  912. 

North  I'lirk,  pont-v.  and  tp.,  Ktcurnsco.,  Minn.     P.  2H0. 

.North  I'ork,  (p.  of  Hartoii  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  544. 

Norlli  i'ork,  Ip.  of  .laKpcr  eo.,  .Mo.     Pop.  808. 

.North  I'ork,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Anko  cu.,  N.  C.     P.  951. 

North  I'ork,  Ip.  of  Waiiliinglon  co.,  V».     Pop.  2058. 

North  Fork  ol' Hig  Creek,  tp.,  Ellin  co.,  Kan.     P..33. 

North  (ieorge'lown,  ponl-v.  of  Knox  Ip.^Columbi- 
ana  CO.,  ().     Pop.  17';. 

North  (■rnn'ville,  jiost-v.  of  (irnnvillc  tp.,  Washing- 
ton i-o..  N.  Y..  er,iilainH  a  ladies'  seminary. 

.North  t-reen'lMiHh,  tp.,  KenssclaiT  co.,  N'.  Y.    P.  3058, 

North  lliid'ley,  po-i  V.  of  lladlcy  tp.,  Ilunipshire  co., 
Mass.,  on  llie  Connei.-ticut  Uivcr. 

North  Ilainp'ton,  post-v.  and  Ip.of  Kockingham  co., 
N.  11..  on  ihe  Ea^lern  and  .Maine  Central  K.  K.     Pop.  72,3. 

North  Hampton,  post-v.,  Pikctp,,  Clark  co.,0.  1'.205. 

North  Ila'vun,  iiost-v.  and  l|i..  .New  Haven  co.,  Conn., 
on  .New  York  New  llavon  anil  Hartford  It.  K.     Pop.  1771. 

North  Haven,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Knox  co..  .Me.,  com- 
prises North  Kox  Island  in  Penobscot  Hay.      Pop.  800. 

North  Haven,  v.,  Southampton  tp.,  .Suffolk  co.,  N.  Y. 
Po|i.  ll:;. 

North  Hav'erhill,  post-v.  of  Harerhill  tp.,  Orofton 
CO.,  N.  H.,  on  the  Itoston  Concord  and  .Montreal  It.  H. 

North  Ilei'dclbcrg,  p. -v.  and  tp.,Iierksco.,  Pa.  P. 979. 

North  llcmp'stead,  tp.,  (jucens  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  0540. 

North  Hen'derson,  post-v.  and  tp.,  .Mercer  CO.,  III., 
on  Koiklord  Hock  Island  and  .St.  Louis  II.  K.     Pop.  1002. 

North  lle'ro,  post-v.,  cap.  of  fJrand  Islo  co.,  Vt.,  51 
miles  ,\.  W.  of  .\iontpelicr,  has  good  schools,  several 
churches,  1  newspaper,  and  stores.      Pop.  fiOI. 

J.  .M.  Hawuiiax.  En.  "(Juaxu  Isle  Co.  Ci.r.nK." 

North  Ilol'land,  Canal  or.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury Amsterdam  was  one  of  the  first  commercial  ports  of 
Europe.  The  gradual  advaneement  of  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion, together  with  tho  increase  in  ilrauglit  of  vessels,  de- 
manded an  access  more  favorable  than  was  afforded  by  the 
dillicnlt  and  shoal  channels  through  the  /.uydcr  Zee.  To 
supply  such  an  access,  the  North  llolhind  Canal  was  cut 
from  liuiksluyt,  opposite  Amsterdam,  to  the  Hcldcr,  a  dis- 
tance of  51  niiles.  It  is  124  feet  broad  at  the  surface  and 
31  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  is  available  for  vessels  drawing 
IS  feet  of  water.  The  open  sea  can  be  reached  in  a  lime 
varying  from  eigblccn  hours  to  two  days.  But  in  winter 
even  this  great  highway  is  blocked  up  by  ice.  Moreover, 
its  capacity  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  largest  seagoing 
comincrcial  vessels  now  in  use.  Hence  the  recent  con- 
struction of  tho  North  .Sea  Caxai,  (which  sec). 

.1.  G.  BARNARn. 

North  Ho'mer,  part  of  South  Homer  tp..  Champaign 

CO..    III.       Pop.  Oil. 

North  Hoiis'ton,v. of  Loramietp., Shelby  co.,0.  P.  44. 

North  H  ud 'son,  post-v.  anil  tp.,  Essex  CO.,  N.Y^.  P.  738. 

North  II 11 11  t'ington,tp., Westmoreland  co..Pa.  P.3493. 

North  Jiid'son,  post-v.  of  Starke  co.,  Ind.,  on  tho 
Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  K.  R..  70  miles  from 
Chicago,  has  3  churches,  3  hay-presses,  2  hotels.  I  grist- 
mill. 1  newspaper.  Business,  stock-raising  and  dairying. 
Pup.  115.  J.  L.  SwKNEV,  Ed.  "CoiRiKn." 

North  Kings'town,  tp.. Washington  eo..  R.  I.   P.  3«(!S. 

North  Kings'villc,  post-v.  of  Kingsville  tp..  Ash- 
tabula CO.,  O..  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
R.  R.,  and  near  Lake  Eric. 

North  Ln  Crosse,  post-v.  of  CambpcU  tp..  La  Crosse 
CO.,  Wis.,  on  the  .Mississippi  River  and  on  tbc  Chicago 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.      Pop.  1494. 

North  Law'renec,  post-v.  of  Grant  tp.,  Douglas  co., 
Kan.,  on  the  Kansas  River,  opposite  Lawrence,  and  on  the 
Kansas  Pacific  K.  R. 

North  I.awrence,  post-v.  of  Lawrence  tp..  St.  Law- 
rence CO..  N.  v..  on  Deer  River  and  the  Ogdcnsburg  and 
Lake  Chanipbiin  R.  R.     Pop.  550. 

North  l-eb'anon,  tp.  of  Lebanon  CO..  Pa.    Pop.  2203. 

North  Leominster,  post-v.  of  Leominster  tp.,  Wor- 
cester CO.,  .Mass..  on  the  Kilchburg  R.  R. 

North  Lewis'burg.  post-v.  of  Champaign  co..  0..  1 1 
miles  N.  E.  of  Irbana.  on  the  .Mlanlic  and  tireal  Western 
R.  R.,  has  a  publi  ■  school  buiMin^.  0  churches.  3  h..tcl--.  1 
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bank,  2  flouring-mills,   and  stores.      Principal  business, 
stock-raising  and  farming.     Pop.  733. 

F.  S.  FrsoN,  Kd.  '' Nohth  Lewisbdrg  Press." 

North  Lib'erty,  pust-v.  of  Liberty  tp.,  St.  Joseph  co., 
lud.     Pop.  223. 

North  3IcGreg'or,  post-v.  of  Mendon  tp.,  Clayton 
CO..  la.,  on  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  1  mile  N.  of  McGregor 
and  onthe  Chicago  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R. 

North  31ad'ison,  post-v.  of  Madison  tp..  Jefferson 
CO..  Ind.,  on  the  Jeffersonville  Madison  and  Indianapolis 
R.  "r.,  2  miles  from  Madison.     Pop.  1UU7. 

North  Waho'ning,  tp.  of  Indiana  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  1263. 

North  Man'chester,  post-v.  of  Manchester  tp..  Hart- 
ford CO..  Conn.,  on  Hartford  Providence  and  FishkiU  R.  R, 

North  Manchester,  post-v.  of  Wabash  co..  Ind.,  on 
the  Cincinnati  Wabash  and  Michigan  and  the  Detroit  Eel 
River  and  Illinois  R.  Rs.,  14  miles  N.  E.  of  AV abash,  has  1 
academy.  3  churches.  1  bank,  manufacturing  interests,  2 
printing-offices,  3  hotels.  1  newspaper.  Pop.  about  ISOU. 
M.  E.  Pleas,  Ed.  '•Manchester  Republican." 

North  Man'heim,  tp.  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.    P.  2420. 

North  Man'itou  Island,  a  v.  of  Galilee  tp.,  Manitou 
CO..  Mich.     Pojt.  !U. 

North  Mid'dleborough,  post-v.  of  Middleborough 
tp..  Plymouth  co.,  Mass. 

North  Mid'dletoii,  tp.,  Cumberland  co..  Pa.    P.  1223. 

North  x^Iid'dletown,  p.-v.,  Bourbon  co.,  Ky.    P.  320. 

North  Mil'ford,  v.  of  Milford  hundred,  Kent  co., 
Del.     Pop.  11.HI. 

North  illore'land,  tp.  of  Wyoming  co..  Pa.    Pop.  831. 

North  Mud'dy,  tp.  of  Jasper  co..  111.     Pop.  867. 

North  .llur'derkill,  hundred.  Kent  co.,  Del.    P.  3631. 

North  Nor'wich,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Chenango  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  the  UtJca  division  of  the  Delaware  Lackawanna 
and  Western  R.  R.     Pop.  1075. 

North  Pel'la,  v..  Lake  Prairie  tp.,  Marion  co.,  la.  P.  87. 

North  Plains,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Iowa  co.,  Micb.    P.  1976. 

North  Platte,  post-v.  and  cap.  of  Lincoln  co..  Neb., 
situated  on  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  300  miles  W.  of  the 
Missouri  River,  has  good  school^,  4  churches,  the  repair- 
shops  of  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R..  and  stores  and  shops. 
The  town  derives  it5  maintenance  from  the  railroad  em- 
ployes and  track-hands,  who  number  several  hundred. 
Stock-raising  constitutes  the  leading  industry.  Pop.  about 
IlOll.  A.  H.  Church,  Ed.  "Republican." 

North'port,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Tuscaloosa  co.,  Ala. 
Pop.  f.f  V.  604 ;  of  tp.  2273. 

Northport,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Waldo  co.,  Mc.,  on  Pen- 
obscot Bay.     Pop.  902. 

Northport,  post-v.  of  Lcclenaw  tp..  cap.  of  Leelenaw 
CO.,  Mich.,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  wiiich 
projects  into  Lake  Michigan  W.  of  Grand  Traverse  Bay. 
Pop.  23S. 

Northport,  post-v.  of  Suffolk  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Jeffer- 
son and  Northport  branches  of  the  Long  Island  R.  R..  and 
on  Norlbport  hiirbor,  an  arm  of  Long  Island  Sound,  has 
3  churches,  3  shipyards.  2  newspapers.  4  brickyards,  3  ho- 
tels, deposits  of  fire-sand  and  clay,  1  mill,  and  stores.  Pop. 
liiDU.  C.  11.  Davids,  Ed.  "Advertiser." 

North  Prov'idence,tp..  Providence  co.,R.I.  P. 20,495. 
North    Read'ing,  post-v.  and   tp.  of  Middlesex  co., 
Ma-s..  .,n  tlic  f^alcm  and  Lowell  R.  R.     Pop.  942. 
Nortli  River.     Pee  Hudson  Rivku. 
\«»rlh  Uivcr,  tjt.  of  Augusta  co.,  Va.     Pop.  4163. 
North'rop  ( liiitDSKv  Grant),  A.  M.,  b.  at  Kent,  Conn., 
July  IS.  1817;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1S41  ;  studieil  divin- 
ity at  New  Haven;   Congregational  pastor  at  Saxonvillc, 
Mass.,  LS46-J7  ;  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  cdu- 
eatioii  ]sr»7-60;   became  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  State 
b'i:ird  of  education  1.S69;  residence,  Now  Haven, 

Northrop  ((Ikorre  Washington),  D.  D.,  b.  Oct.  15, 
1826,  at  Antweri),  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y. ;  graduated  at  Wil- 
liams College  (Mass.)  1S.')4,  Rochester  Theological  Semi- 
nary 1.SJ7;  was  first  instructor,  then  professor  of  church 
history,  in  Rochester  Theological  Seminary  till  isi'u:  then 
elected  president  and  profes8(»rof  (.'hristian  the(»Io;j;y  in  the 
liaptist  Union  Theological  Seminary,  ('hicago.  III. 

North  Sa'lom,  post-v.  of  Kel  River  tp.,  Hendricks 
CO.,  hid.      Pop.  2111. 

North  Sniem,  poft-v.  and  tp..  Linn  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  953. 
North  Salem,  poHt-v.  and  tji.of  Weatchcstcrco.,  N.  Y', 
Pop.  I7.'.l. 
North  San  Uie'gOy  post-v.  of  San  Diego  oo.,  Cal. 


North  San  Juan,  post-v.  of  Nevada  co.,   Ca!.,   13 

miles  N.  of  Nevada  City,  has  good  schools,  1  church,  a 
banking-house,  3  hotels,  1  newspaper  and  job  printing- 
jffice,  and  stores.  Stages  make  daily  connection  between 
Nevada  City  and  other  important  places.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  hydraulic-mining  sections  in  the  State.  Pop.  about 
lUOO,  EiJiTuits  "Times." 

North  Scit'uate,  post-v.  of  Scituate  tp.,  Providence 
CO.,  R.  I.,  is  the  se:it  of  Laphani  Institute. 

North  Sea,  or  German  Ocean  {anc.  Mare  Germani- 
citiii),  lies  between  dreat  Britain  and  tlie  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, having  the  former  and  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles 
on  the  W..  and  Norway,  Denmark,  Hanover,  Belgium,  and 
part  of  France  on  the  E.  and  S.  Its  extreme  length  from 
Dover  Straits  to  the  most  northern  of  the  Shetland  Isles, 
between  which  and  the  coast  of  Norway  it  merges  into  the 
North  Atlantic,  is  about  700  miles;  greatest  breadth  about 
420  miles.  By  the  "  Skager  Rack  "  Inlet  and  its  extension, 
the  **  Kattegat,"  between  the  coasts  of  Denmark  and  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  it  communicates  with  the  Baltic  Sea. 
By  the  Straits  of  Dover  and  English  Channel  (which 
see)  it  has  its  southern  communication  with  the  Atlantic. 
The  depth  varies  from  66  to  500  feet,  the  greatest  depths 
being  in  the  northern  portions  between  the  N.  of  Scotland 
and  Norway.  (See  Johnston's  Phi/sictd  Geoyrnphy.)  If  a 
line  be  drawn  from  the  N.  point  of  Denmark  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Humber,  all  S.  has  30  fathoms  or  less,  which  is  said 
to  be  the  average  depth.  A  line  from  the  same  point  to 
Edinburgh  will  leave  S.  of  it  nearly  all  the  50  fathom 
depths.  Farther  N.  the  depth  increases  ra])idly,  and  is 
said  to  attain  190  fathoms  near  the  Norway  coast.  The 
bed  of  the  sea  is  traversed  by  several  vast  shoals,  the 
greatest  of  which,  the  Dogger  Bank,  occujdes  the  centre 
of  the  sea  from  lat.  54°  10'  to  57°  24'  N.,  Ion.  1°  to  6°  7' 
E. :  another  extends  from  the  Firth  of  Forth,  Scotland,  in 
a  N.  E.  direction  a  distance  of  110  miles,  while  others  run 
from  Denmark  and  Jutland  more  than  100  miles  to  the 
N.  W.  The  great  oceanic  tidal  wave,  deflected  around  the 
British  Isles,  enters  this  sea  from  the  N,  Pursuing  its 
course  southward,  it  rules  the  tides  as  far  S.  as  the  Thames 
and  opposite  coast,  sensibly  affects  the  tides  of  the  Con- 
tinent through  the  Channel,  but.  encountering  the  tide 
wave  from  the  English  Channel  in  the  southern  portions, 
the  tidal  phenomena  are  there  the  result  of  the  conflict,  or 
rather  the  union,  of  the  two  distinct  waves,  each  exag- 
gerated by  a  shelving  bottom  and  the  contraction  between 
converging  shores.  At  the  Orkneys  the  rise  is  but  12  feet; 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  and  Thames  IS  to  20  feet. 
Washing  the  shores  of  populous  empires,  the  North  Sea.  not- 
withstanding the  manifest  dangers  due  to  its  currents,  fogs, 
banks,  and  contracted  area,  teems  with  shipping,  and  has 
been,  indeed,  the  cradle  of  navigation  to  the  northern  na- 
tions, as  was  the  Mediterranean  to  the  ancients.  Its  fish- 
eries of  cod,  mackerel,  herring,  etc.  are  inijiortant,  and 
contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  the  wealth  and  character- 
istic develo]tment  of  its  marginal  population.  The  island 
of  Hklicjoland  (which  see)  is  the  only  one  which  pmjierly 
belongs  to  the  North  Sea.  The  numerous  islands  along  the 
coast  of  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Holland  are  rather  frag- 
ments of  a  broken  coast-line  than  islands  in  the  sea.  One- 
ninth  of  the  total  river  discharge  of  Europe  is  received  by 
the  North  Sea  from  the  Humber.  Thames,  the  Rhine  and 
Scheldt,  Eider.  Elbe,  Weser.  etc.,  and  from  the  "  firths  "  and 
"  fiords"  of  the  Scotch  and  Norway  coasts.  The  Ztyder 
Zee  (which  see),  which  is  entered  from  the  North  Sea  at 
the  Helder,  is  separated  by  the  chain  of  sand  islands,  Texel, 
Terschelling,  etc.,  which  arc  the  existing  fragments  of  the 
ancient  coast-line.  The  great  work  of  modern  hydraulic 
and  maritime  engineering,  tlic  NoiiTii  Sea  Canal  (which 
see),  makes  Amsterdam  virtually  a  seaport  of  the  North  Sea. 
(See  Zh}-  Physik  dva  MnrcH,  by  Dr.  Meyer,  from  the  second 
annual  report  of  the  Kiel  commission  for  investigation  of 
the  Cerman  seas.     Berlin,  1S74.)  J.  U,  Barnard. 

North  Son  Canal  of  Holland  (called  in  Holland  The 
Amsterdam  Canal).  Even  before  making  the  Noiith 
Holland  Canal  {which  see)  it  had  been  proposed  to  con- 
nect Amsterdam  directly  with  the  North  Sea.  That  work 
answered  the  existing  exigencies,  but  it  was  found  not  to 
answer  those  arising  from  the  modern  develn|imcnts  of 
commerce.  The  bold  project  of  a  ih'nrt  water  coniniuni- 
catiou  with  the  North  Sea  through  the  Y  (Dutch  Ij ).  the 
Wijkermcer,  and  across  the  very  narrow  neck  of  land  {Hol- 
land op  zijn  Smuht)  wliich  separates  the  latter  from  the 
8oa,  was  revived  in  1S54.  The  <Ufliculties  were  great. 
Nine  ditTerent  "commissions"  of  engineers  ami  other  ex- 
ports successively  stuilied  and  reportctl  upon  tlio  subject  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  Jan..  ISCi.'J,  thai  tlie  law  authori/,ing 
the  construction  was  jierfected  and  (he  work  undertaken. 
The  ]>roject,  involves  not  only  the  canal  itsi-If,  with  its  sea- 
lockti  and  harbor,  but  thu  Bhutting  o£f  of  thu  Y  at  its  oast- 
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cm  ontl  from  the  Zuyilor  Zoo  by  a  (lain  ono  mllo  in  longth 

with  Icii'kK  iiiliM|u;il<i  !"  Ilic  iiiir|Mii'i'i  of  iill  lliii  eoiiKlinn- 

tnill<'   llllllC    Zu.vdiT.   UImI   of    llir   lii;llt<T   llroUKllI    Vl'HhirlH   for 

thu  North  Soil,  whii'h  i<HII  uuiy  ('ntor  liy  tlii'  llolilor.  The 
foriniitioii  of  tliin  iliiin  uikI  the  coiii-triiflioil  of  ilH  triplu 
loc'k«.*  I'ouiwloil  by  iiiriiiis  of  II  cotVi'r-ilufii  ./.'ill  fc'i't  in  iliuiii- 
ctcr  in  |M  h-vt  of  wiilcr  cm  IMIUI]  |iili':>,  aro  iiiii(ni«  llio  inoHt 
ruu\iirl(iililo  worl(i(  of  liydniulir  cnKiniMMinj;  of  rc.M-nl  liiiM'H. 
Tim  i-iinul  hii«  ii  hottoin  width  of  1!7  ini'truH  (llll  ffot. 
liliout)  un.l  a  ili'|pth  of  7J  nii'tri'»,  or  L'.'i  fi'ft  ;  it  Ih  ciirric'il 
by  oiiibuMllinontu  ilrcclm'il  from  thu  bottom  or  brought 
from  thu  liind  Ihrouub  thu  V  iiml  W'ijkurnii'ur  (Iho  ilu|ith 
of  whiuh  iivuiii«uH  iibout  »ix  fi'ot)  unil  by  iin  i-xciniition 
(4  niiluH)  tliroii);h  tlio  minil  (/.ocii«  of  thu  istlimu.H ;  totiil 
lonsth, '2:),7lll>  m.Hii'rt  (1  H  milus).  Tliu  ({rnut  ceiilouk  in 
fitimtiMl  two  tliinlrt  of  II  mill!  from  thu  iihoru-linu.  It  lum 
a  iloublo  (in  lun^thl  loidi  |miio1  of  TJ"  im'-tren  (Hill  IVct, 
nulirly)  in  totiil  Icnt-lh.  Oil  f.'i-t  widtli,  with  2.')  fuul  .luptli 
on  thu  loc'k-»ills.      It  i:<  loumlcil  nl  'M  I'uut  below  moiin  l.iw 

wiilur  in  Iho  niincl  of  thu  i»t  clownn,  "ii  ilupth  nuvur  bu- 

foru  ilruinuil  in  thu  NcIIiitImiiiIii."  An  iirtillciiil  Imrbor  hus 
boon  oonHtniutoil  iit  the  nuii  untrimuu  (for  whiuli  suu  IIaii- 
nuR,  vol.  ii.,  p.  7112).  Thi<  Ki-uat  work  in  dniwinj,'  ni(4h  t) 
coin)iIotion.    Tliu 'ininnu  lockH  havu  been  Ion);  in  ii»i'.    Tlio 

wuii-louks  iir iiii|ilclcd,  and  most  of  llic  eiinal  trnnk.    Thu 

waters  of  tho  V  anil  Wijkurmccr  aru  to  bo  drained  into  tlio 

canal  (mostly  auc iplisliud),  fnrnishin);  extensive  puldi ih 

of  arable  land.  Thu  eaniil  also  roeeivos  tho  dniinagu  which 
was  fonnerly  thrown  into  these  waters,  which  by  powerful 
,\p|oild  ccnlril'unai  and  force-pumps  at  the  Orange  locks 
it  discharges  into  tlie  Zuyilcr  Zecf  (For  further  par- 
ticularH  8eo  J^ro/rHrn'otntl  Pttpcrn  No.  22,  Corps  of  Enjyin- 
cors,  U.  S.  A.,  by  tho  writer,  and  the  work  of  M.  Croizetta 
Bcsnoyors,  inj;enieur-on-chef  <Ie»  ponts  et  ehausfes.) 

.1.  (1.  liuiNAn;). 
North  So\v'iokley,p.-v.  ancl  tp..lJeaver  eo..l*a.  P.l  108. 
North  ShiKlc,  tp.  of  tiratiot  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  890. 
North  Shfiiaii'KO,p.-v.andtp., Crawford  CO. .Pa.  P.'JOl. 
North  Smith'tield,  tp.  of  Providence  co.,  R.  I.    Pop. 
.10J2. 

North  Som'erville,  a  v.  of  Soinorvillo  tp.,  Middlesex 
CO.,  Mass.,  ;i  miles  from  lioston. 

North  Si)rilis''i<"l<'«  Jiosl-v.  of  fJreene  co..  Mo.,  on 
tho  Atlantii^  and  I'licilic  It.  I!..  211  miles  ,■<.  \V.  of  St.  Louis, 
has  a  union  school  buildin;^.  l>rury  College,  1  bank,  I 
nowsjiaper,  tho  machinC'Sho])s  of  tho  A.  and  P.  R.  R.,  1 
woollen  and  1  tiourinj^  mill,  and  tho  usual  stores. 

Z.  T.  Hkoci-.s,  Kii.  "  SoLTH-WE.ST." 
North  Star,  post-v.  anfl  tp..  (Jratiot  co.,  .Mich.    P.  Sffi. 
North  Sto'iiiiiston,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  New  London 
CO.,  Conn.     Pop.  1  7.V.I. 

North  Strnbaiic'.tp.  of  WnshinRton  co..  Pa.  P.  127.'!. 
North  Sytl'iiey,  a  pc^rt  of  entry  of  Cape  Hreton  Island 
and  county,  on  the  N.  W.  arm  of  Sydney  Harbor,  IS  miles 
N.  of  .Sydney.  Coal  is  o.xtenflivcly  shipped  here.  There 
is  a  marine  railway,  a  U.  S.  consulate,  a  weekly  news- 
paper, manufactures  of  leather,  shoes,  shipping,  etc.  Steam- 
ers connect  with  Sydney.      Pop.  about  IflOO. 

North  Tiir'rytown,  post-v.  of  Westchester  oo.,  N.  T. 
North  'ri»|K''kii,  post  v.  of  Shawnuo  eo..  Kan.,  on  tho 
Kansas    Pacilii*    K.   U.   and  opposite  Topckn.    on    the  N. 
bank  of  Kansas  Kiver;  has  1  newspa]>er.     P.  about  1000. 
North  Towan'da,  tp.  of  ilradford  oo..  Pa.    Pop.  592. 
North  Troy,  post-v.  of  Orleans  eo..  Vt.,  on  tho  South- 
eastern   R.  U..  has  1  academy,  .1  churches,  1  foundry,   a 
largp  hotel,  1  bank,  1  nowspajior,  and  stores.     Pop.  about 
1500.  M.  T.  II.vTcii.  Ed.  "  Pall.\dium." 

Northlim'brrland,  the  nnrthcrnmost  county  of  Eng- 
land, is  bounded  K.  by  the  North  Sea  and  N.  by  Scotlanil. 
Area,  I9J2  square  miles.  Pop,  :isii.9.')ll.  The  western  part 
of  the  country  is  covered  with  the  bare  and  nakcil  Cheviot 
Mountains  or  occupied  by  wibl  m<»orlan<ls.  Towards  the 
E.  coast  tho  lanil  opens  in  large,  fertile  valleys,  with  good 
pasturage  and  soil  titled  for  tillage.  The  principal  source 
of  wealth,  however,  is  thu  rich  mines  of  lead,  copper,  and 
coal,  which  are  worked  in  the  Cheviot  ^lountuins  and 
which  yield  annually  20,000.000  tons  of  coal. 

Northumberland,  a  large  county  of  Xew  Brunswick. 
Canada.  Its  surface  is  fertile  anil  heavily  timbered.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  navigable  Miramichi  liivur,  flowing  into 
Miramichi  Hay.  The  tisherics  are  important.  .S|ii|ibiiilil- 
ing,  lumbering,  and  agriculture  are  largely  carried  on. 
Tho  countv  is  intorseetod  by  the  Interoolonial  Railway. 
Cap.  Newcastle.     Pop.  20,116. 

*  Called  tlie  "Orange  locks"  (OrnMjc^/HirrH),  after  the  reign- 
ing family. 

T  At  brief  intervals  natural  drainage  can  be  cfl'ectcd  into  the 
North  Sea  through  the  sea-lock. 


Norlhtimbnrland,  a  fartllo  county  of  Ontario,  Canails, 

lying  on  the  .N.  side  of  Luke  Ontario.  It  lios  2  ridings, 
liml  in  associated  with  Ilurham  co.  for  judicial  purpo^en. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  (iriind  I'runk  and  other  railwnyn. 
Cap.  Col. org.      I'.'.p.  :i!l,IIK.'.. 

NorthiiinhiTland,  county  of  Central  Pennsylvania, 
bounded  W.  by  the  Su»i|uehanna  and  its  W.  branch,  niid 
traversed  by  the  E.  branch  of  the  Siisipieluinna.  Area,  .'.lili 
Hiiuare  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  sleep  mountain  ridges, 
and  has  some  rich  valleys.  Callbs  grain,  and  wool  ore 
leading  products.  The  mining  of  aniliracite  coal.  iron,  and 
liniestonu  are  important  pursuit".  The  nuinufoelures  in 
elude  lumber,  leather,  (lour,  lime,  brick,  carriage",  inelallic 
wares,  furniture,  iron,  clothing,  saddlery,  etc.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  various  railroadn.  Cap.  Hunbury.  Pup. 
■11,111. 

Northumberland,  county  in  the  "  Northern  N'eek  " 
of  Virginia,  Ijoiindcd  N.  E.  and  E.  by  the  Polomae  Itiver 
and  Chesanenke  Hay.  Area,  IlOO  s(|uare  miles.  It  is  rolher 
level,  and  has  a  light,  productive  soil.  Corn  is  the  leading 
product.      Caji.  liealhsville.      Pop.  O.Sfi.i. 

Northumberland,  post  v.  and  tp  of  Coosco.,  N.  II., 
on  the  Conneiticut  Kivcr  and  on  the  (jrand  Trunk  K.  U. 

Pop.  :>:,:,. 

Northumberland,  posl-v.  and  tp.  of  Haratoga  co., 
N.  \.,  on  the  Chaiiiplain  (.'anal.      Pop.  1055. 

Northumberland,  post  b.  of  .Vnrthninberland  co., 
Pa.,  on  lh(>  I'hilailclphia  and  Erie  and  the  Lackawanna 
and  Illoomsburg  Ii.  Its.,  at  the  eonlluencc  of  the  .\.  and  \V. 
branches  of  the  Susi|nehanna  River,  has  a  fine  park.  7 
churches,  I  bank,  a  rolling-mill  and  nail-faeiory,  I  very 
largo  furnace,  1  jdaning,  1  flouring,  and  2  sow  mills,  1 
newspajier,  car-shops,  and  a  farm-impleinent  nionufaciory. 
Pop.  I7.SS.  C.  W.  OiTKi.iis,  Ell.  "  PnKs.s." 

Northumberland  f  Ai.cii-.uxoN  Percy),  foiktr  I)i  ke 
OF,  second  son  of  the  second  duke,  b.  in  England  Dee.  15, 
1792:  educated  at  Eton:  entered  the  navy  in  chililhood  ; 
retired  1SI5;  was  created  Huron  Prudhoe  lilfi;  spent 
many  years  in  travel,  especially  in  Egypt  and  other  East- 
ern countries ;  collectcel  a  magnificent  Oriental  mu.-eum  ; 
founded  churches,  schools,  and  charitable  institutions,  and 
promoted  historical,  philological,  and  archseologieol  re- 
search; married  Lady  Eleanor  (irosvenor.  daughter  of  the 
marnuis  of  Westminster.  1.SI2;  succeeded  his  brother  Hugh 
in  the  dukudom  IHI7;  restored  and  decorated  upon  a 
splendid  scale  tho  ancient  scat  of  the  family,  Alnwick 
Castle;  was  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  |S5:);  made  a 
knight  of  the  Garter  1S5S ;  was  F.  R.  S.,  F.  S.  A.,  D.  C.  L., 
and  president  of  the  Royal  Institution.  U.  at  Alnwick 
Castle  Feb.  12.  l.^fiS. 

Northumberland  (.Ioun  Dudley),  Dike  or,  b.  in 
England  in  l."i02:  i inianded  the  English  squadron  dur- 
ing tho  war  with  France  1541-15;  was  an  executor  of  the 
king's  will  1517  :  inlrigueil  against  the  protector  Somerset 
1519;  acquired  chief  power  in  the  council  1550;  was  cre- 
ated earl  of  Northumberland,  lord  high  steward,  and  earl 
marshal  1551  ;  married  his  fourth  son.  Lord  (iuilford  Pud- 
ley,  to  Lady  .lano  lircy.  May,  155:1;  prevailed  on  Edward 
to  adopt  Lady  .lane  as  his  successor,  .June;  placed  her  on 
the  throne  July  10,  and  was  executed  as  a  traitor  Aug.  22, 
155:!. 

Northura'bria,  the  largest  kingdom  of  the  Sa.xon  Hep- 
tarchy, embracing,  as  its  name  imports,  the  region  X.  of 
the  liumber,  and  at  ono  time  extending  to  the  Forth  in 
Scotland.  It  was  formed  into  a  kingdom  by  Ida  about 
517  bv  tho  union  of  Hernicia  and  Deira.  The  kingdom 
was  divided  at  tho  death  of  Ida.  but  reunited  under  Etbel- 
frilh  59:1,  became  tho  leading  Urilish  j.ower  under  Oswald 
6.11—12.  and  was  extinguished  by  F;gbcrt  S27.  when  the 
name  of  England  was  first  ni)|ilied  to  the  kingdom  result- 
ing from  the  aggregation  of  the  minor  states  to  Wessex 
and  Northumbria.  The  present  county  of  Northumberland 
shows  a  survival  of  tho  name  of  a  kingdom  many  times 
greater  in  extent. 

North  Iirit)n,  tp.  of  Fayette  co..  Pa.     Pop.  168.1. 

North  Inion,  tp.  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  666. 

North  Uniontown,  p. -v.,  Jackson  tp..  Highland  co.,  0. 
Pop.  S. 

North  Vas'salborough,  post-v.  of  Vassalborough 
tp..  Kennebec  co..  .Me. 

North  Ver'iion,  post-v.  of  Jennings  eo..  Ind.,  on  the 
JelTersonville  Madison  and  Indiana  and  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi R.  Rs..  72  miles  W.  of  Cincinnati,  has  a  large 
academy,  7  churches,  2  newspapers.  A  furniture-factories,  a 
woollen-mill,  2  flouring-mills,  several  hotels,  and  stores. 
Pop.  175S.  R.  --v.  COXXEK.  En.  "  Pi.AixnE.tLER." 

North  Versailles',  tp..  Allegheny  eo..  Pa.     Pop.  2461. 

North'ville,  post-v.  and  tp..  La  Salle  co.,  III.  Pop.  1  IS". 
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Xorthvilley  post-v.  of  Plymouth  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  Mich., 
on  the  Rouge  River,  and  on  the  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette 
and  the  Hoily  Wayne  and  Monroe  R.  Rs. :  has  excellent 
water-power,  manufactories,  and  1  newspaper.     Pop.  G2(l. 

Northville,  post-v.  of  Northampton  tp.,  Fulton  co., 
X.  Y..  on  the  Sacondaga  River. 

Xorth  Wales,  post-b.  of  Montgomery  co..  Pa.,  on  the 
North  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  21  miles  from  Philadeljjhia, 
contains  excellent  schools,  4  churches,  1  large  mill,  1  sash- 
factory.  3  hotels.  1  newspaper,  and  stores.  Principal  em- 
ployment, farming;  and  dairying.     Pop.  407. 

J.  Howard  Marlin,  Ed.  "North  Wales  Record." 

North  West,  tp.  of  Orange  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  879. 

North  West,  tp.  of  Brunswick  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  2030. 

North'west,  post-v.  and  tp..  Williams  co.,  0.    P.  1521. 

NorthAvest  Corner,  tp.  of  Rice  co..  Kan.     Pop.  5. 

North-westeru  University,  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing of  the  M.  E.  Church,  situated  at  Evanston,  Cook  co., 
111.,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  12  miles  N.  of  Chicago. 
Chartered  in  1851  and  formally  opened  in  1855,  it  now 
(1876)  consists  of  seven  distinct  colleges,  namely,  of  liter- 
ature and  science,  literature  and  art  (for  women),  tech- 
nology, music,  theology,  law,  and  medicine,  besides  a  pre- 
paratory department.  The  theological  department,  known 
as  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  was  established  in  1856;  the 
medical  and  legal  departments  are  located  at  Chicago,  hav- 
ing been  assimilated  to  the  university  in  1869  and  1873,  in 
which  years  the  ladies'  college  at  Evanston  was  also  brought 
under  the  same  management  and  the  technological  depart- 
ment was  begun.  There  are  three  principal  buildings, 
one  of  which,  University  Hall,  is  a  solidly-built  and 
elegant  structure,  containing  the  chapel,  library,  museum, 
and  recitation-rooms.  The  library  possesses  a  fund  of 
$60,000.  and  now  consists  of  30.000  volumes,  chiefly  Ger- 
man works;  the  museum  contains  15.000  specimens.  All 
the  courses  of  instruction  are  open  to  both  sexes.  There 
are  now  above  60  instructors  in  the  various  departments, 
and  an  aggregate  of  above  800  students. 

NorthAVest  Fork,  hundred  and  tp.  of  Sussex  co.,  Del. 
Pop.  2071. 

Northwest  Fork,  tp.,  Dorchester  co.,  Md.    Pop.  1652. 

North-west  Passagre,  a  communication  by  sea  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  which  from  the  six- 
teenth to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  vainly 
sought  by  scores  of  navigators.  (See  Polar  Research,  by 
J I  DUE  Charles  P.  Daly.) 

Northwest  Prov'inces,  or  Agra,  a  great  politi- 
cal division  of  British  India,  situated  around  the  upper 
and  middle  course  of  the  Ganges,  and  bounded  by  Ku- 
maon,  Nepaul,  Gwalior,  and  Rajpootana.  They  consist 
of  the  provinces  of  Delhi,  Merut,  Rohilcund,  Agra,  Allah- 
abad, and  Benares,  and  comprise  an  area  of  83,573  square 
miles,  with  30,777,941  inhabitants,  of  whom  one-sixth  are 
Mohammedans  and  the  rest  Brahmanical  Hindoos.  Cap. 
Allahabad. 

Northwest  Ter'ritories,  a  general  name  for  all 
that  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  lying  W,  and  N.  of 
the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  but  excluding  the 
provinces  of  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia.  That  part 
whose  waters  flow  into  Hudson's  Bay  is  officially  called 
*'  Rupert's  Land."'     Area,  about  2,880,000  square  miles. 

Fare  of  the  (■•nditr}/,  Climate,  etc. — Though  this  region 
has  been  I'tng  known  as  the  '*  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
Territory."  an<i  has  been  long  traversed  by  trappers,  hun- 
ters, and  fur-traders,  comparatively  little  has  been  pub- 
lished with  regard  to  it.  The  western  limits  of  the  Hml- 
snn's  Hay  ba^in  are  reported  to  be  in  part  marked  off  by 
hills  of  nietamorphie  rock,  but  in  genera!  the  valleys  of 
the  Mackenzie  and  Red  River  may  be  said  to  be  contin- 
uous with  that  of  the  Mississippi.  The  iron  and  lignite- 
bearing  beds  of  CoIoradi>  and  Wyoming  in  the  U.  S.  np- 
pe:ir  to  continue  northward  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The 
country  S.  and  W.  of  Hudstm's  Bay  is  generally  well 
woodeil.  ami  h.as  a  fair  soil,  but  the  severe  and  long  win- 
ters will  probiibly  always  prevent  the  general  settlement 
of  this  part.  There  are  groat  tracts  called  "  barrens," 
where  the  hardy  lichen  called  tripe  dr  rorhe  {(hfrnphora 
piiMtiildta)  alone  furnishes  a  poor  and  scanty  food  for  the 
loBt  voffaffcnr.  In  geology,  area,  soil,  and  climate  the  val- 
ley of  the  Nelson  resembles  that  of  the  Volga.  That  of 
the  Athabasca  is  quite  as  favorable  for  settlement.  Tlie 
Peace  River  country  has  a  better  climate  thnn  that  of  Mim- 
itoba  or  Northern  Minnesota,  ami  ib  also  well  watered  anci 
timbered,  while  the  soil  is  not  excelled  by  any.  North- 
ward, to  within  800  miles  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  western 
part  of  the  country  is  generally  arable,  and  one-half  will 
probably  be  unitablo  for  wheat-growing.  The  Macken/.io 
lUvor  18  Duvigablo  for  eeaguing  shipa  to  Fort  SiinpsoD. 


Above  the  Stony  Rapids  at  this  point  it  is  again  navigable 

into  Great  Slave  Lake. 

Population  and  Industrial  Pursuits. — The  scanty  popula- 
cion  is  mostly  Indian.  The  mission  of  the  late  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  was  a  peaceful  one.  but  little  was  d<me  in 
the  way  of  colonization.  Hence,  there  were  few  collisions 
with  the  aborigines.  The  presence  of  Canadian  French 
voi/arjeurs  and  trappers  and  of  Scotch  traders  has  given 
origin  to  a  small  class  of  half-breeds.  The  chief  support 
of  the  natives  and  whites  has  been  hunting  and  trapping 
for  furs.  Buffalo,  beavers,  sables,  martens,  wolves,  foxes, 
bears,  otters,  fishers,  etc.  nre  very  numerous,  making  this 
the  most  important  fur-producing  region  in  the  world. 
The  musk-ox  and  some  species  of  deer  are  abundant,  the 
former  north-eastward,  the  latter  more  generally  towards 
the  S.  and  W.  Geese,  ducks,  swans,  and  various  kinds  of 
grouse  are  abundant  game-birds.  Fish  abound  in  the  nu- 
merous lakes  and  streams. 

lieh'ffioit. — The  Anglican  bishop  of  Rupert's  Land  has 
his  see-house  at  Fort  Garry,  Manitoba.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic archbishop  of  St.  Boniface  resides  in  Manitoba.  His 
two  suffragans  (at  present  the  bishops  of  Anemurium  and 
of  Satala  in  partibus)  are  stationed  respectively  in  the  N. 
and  in  the  S.  parts. 

Government. — The  governor  of  Manitoba  is  at  present 
also  governor  of  the  North-west  Territories,  and  is  assisted 
by  an  executive  council  of  three.     Pop.  about  68,000. 

North  Wey'moiith,  post-v.  of  Weymouth  tp.,  Nor- 
folk CO.,  Mass.,  on  Massachusetts  Bay  and  on  the  South 
Shore  R.  R. 

North  White'hall,  p. -v.  and  tp., Lehigh  co.,Pa.  P.4170. 

NorthWo'burn,p.-v.of  Woburntp.,Middlesexco.,Mass. 

North'wood,  post-v.  and  tp.,eap.  of  Worth  co.,  la.,  on 
the  Central  R.  R.  of  Iowa  and  the  Shell  Rock  River,  has 
a  high  school.  3  churches,  1  bank,  extensive  flouring,  saw, 
and  carding  mills.  1  newspaper,  a  book  and  job  printing- 
office,  2  hotels,  and  stores.  Pop.  of  v.  289 ;  of  tp.  725. 
A.  T.  McCargar,  Ed.  "Pioneer." 

Northwood,  tp.  of  Rockingham  co.,  N.  H.    Pop.  1430. 

North  Wood'berry,  tp.  of  Blair  co..  Pa.     Pop.  953. 

North  Wood'bury,  v.  of  Ferry  tp. .Morrow  co..O.  P.118. 

North  Var'mouth,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cumberland  co., 
Me.,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  R.  R.     Pop.  940. 

Nor'ton,  county  in  the  N.  W.  of  Kansas,  bounded  N. 
by  Nebraska.  Area,  900  square  miles.  It  is  rolling,  and 
well  adapted  to  stock-raising.     Cap.  Norton. 

Norton,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Kankakee  co.,  III.  Pop.  1180. 

Norton,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Norton  co.,  Kan.,  on  Prairie 
Dog  Creek  (also  called  Norton  Centre). 

Norton,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Bristol  co.,  Mass.,  on  the 
Boston  Clinton  and  Fitchburg  R.  R,     Pop.  1821. 

Norton,  tp.  of  Muskegon  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  688, 

Norton,  tp.  of  Summit  co..  0.     Pop.  1821. 

Norton,  tp.  of  Essex  co.,  Vt.     Pop.  303. 

Norton  (Andrews),  b.  at  Hinghara,  Mass.,  Dec.  31, 
1786;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1S04;  studied  the- 
ology: was  tutor  at  BowJoin  College  1809-10.  at  Harvard 
1811-12;  edited  the  fiiufral  TiepoHitorif  1812;  became  lec- 
turer on  biblical  criticism  and  librarian  1813.  On  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  (1819)  he  be- 
came Dexter  professor  of  sacred  literature;  resigned  the 
office  of  librarian  1821,  and  the  jirofessorship  1830,  on  ac- 
count of  ill-health  ;  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
literary  pursuits;  wrote  some  devotional  poems,  many  re- 
views and  essays,  and  several  controversial  treatises  in 
support  of  Unitarian  theology  and  against  infidelity  ;  ed- 
ited the  works  of  Charles  Eliot  (1811)  and  Levi  Frisbco 
(I82.'i);  aided  Charles  Folsoin  in  conthictlng  iha  Jtmrnal 
of  Foreif/n  Literature  (l^lV.i),  nnd  published  an  elaborate 
and  learned  work,  T/te  GeunincncMs  of  the  Gospela  (vol.  i. 
1837  ;  vols.  ii.  and  iii.  1841 ;  vol.  iv.,  posthumous.  1855).  D. 
at  Newport,  R.  I..  Sept.  18.  1853,  leaving  in  MS.  a  Trans- 
lation of'  the  (tuspeh  (1S55).  Prof.  Norton  was  universally 
recognized  as  a  Icailer  of  conservative  IJnitarianism. 

Norton  (Caromnk  Emzarkth  Sarah  Sheridan),  a 
granddaughter  of  R.  B.  Sheridan,  was  b.  in  1 80S;  in  IS27 
married  the  Hon.  G.  C.  Norton,  brother  and  heir-presump- 
tive of  Tiord  Grantlcy.  Their  only  son  was  born  in  1831, 
and  in  1830  she  was  accused  of  adultery,  tried,  and  ac- 
quitted, but  the  parties  have  since  lived  apart.  She  is  the 
author  of  several  volumes  of  poems,  a  number  of  powerful 
novels,  and  of  various  letters  concerning  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  the  laws  relating  to  women,  and  other  prominent 
social  questions. 

Norton  (Charles  Emot),  son  of  Andrews,  b.  at  Cam 
bridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  16,  1827;  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
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loRo  lH4fi ;  onKaRorl  in  coinin«rco  in  IlonUtn ;  wont  to  India 

an  Hiipcri^iirtfo  i)f  a  Hliiti  IKl'J;  triivi;Ilo(l  tlioro  oxti-nwivtHy  : 
returiH'il  Imtnc  thrriu;fli  ICun>|M«  IH.'il);  wroUi  ('"imnimttinii 
on  H'Hiir  lirrrnt  Suritil  'HirorirH  (  IH.Ml) ;  riiitrd,  witii  i>r.  K/ni 
Abbot,  liin  fiilbur'H  |t»Mllium(.iiK  wriliiij^M  (IM;'i6);  roHidcd  in 
KiirnjMi  !Hi'.:)-;»7;  piibliMlioii  Sotrf  nf  Tinvtl  nint  Stui/y  in 
/tn/i/  i\HiW];  cilitrd  till!  pUIKTH  of  llio  liuvul  I'ul>Ii»Mitioii 
SfU'ii'tv  ISIll-d.'i;  wiin  uHKoriiitti  fiililor  ol"  tin;  \inUt  Amrr- 
iifiti  /^I'lVi;?  (I.SlII-(lH)  ;  inHiind  ii  tninMliitioii  of  Duntu'tt 
\if.t  Xiinrn  (lHfl7);  again  in  i:uru|i.'  IHGH-7:Jj  rcHidua  now 
in  (')in)i>rid}Co. 

Nf>rton  (.rniiv),b.Ht  St')rlfor<l,  llrrlford,  Kn^'imd.  May 
0.  ir.lin  ;  riluratiMl  jvt  <'iiinbridtcc  :  bci-unio  ouniti' <d"  Storl- 
ford;  rauH-  t<(  i'lvmnntli.  Mit«^.,  I  ft;t:. ;  iirrMirbi-d  there  ilur- 
inic  fine  winter;  be.'nnie  ininiHter  oftlie  elmrcli  iit.  Iits\vi<'h 
MVM\:  WKH  II  pri-inini-nt  inriiiiier  of  the  eonvrntion  whieh 
formed  t  lie"  <'iiniln  i'ii;e  IMiithirin  "  IftlH;  beeanio  eolleiijjue 
of  llev.  J«hn  WiNon  iis  niini«ler  of  tlio  Firnt  rbun-h  iit 
IloHton  IIIJU.  nnd  went  to  Kiij^hind  witli  (lov.  Hriirlstrect  an 
aRciit  of  tiie  eoh»ny  to  prewont  im  iidtlresH  trt  (Mi:irh'rt  1 1.  I), 
at  IJo!*ton  Apr.  Ti,  iiiiiil.  lie  wrote  ii  hiri;o  nuinher  of  woritn. 
His  Li/c  wan  written  by  Kov.  A.  W.  McCliiro  in  vol.  ii.  of 
tho  f^trrn  nf  thfi  Chief  Fntfirrn  of  New  Emjlnnd. 

Norton  (John  Pitkin),  h.  at  Kiirniin^jton.  <'onn.,  1^22; 
praduiited  at  Yale  (^ollc^;e  ISH'i;  lieniine  first  pmfcsHor  of 
aj^rimiltural  (dienu.Htry  in  thftt  institution  1H17;  iniblinhcd 
many  poattorod  ewMiiyt*  on  scientific  and  ii^'''*'"'*'!'"'^'  ^"''- 
joots,  and  was  author  of  f^tvmrntH  of  Srinttifir  A>jrivuttitrc 
(1S50)  and  tho  Appcndir  to  Stophenw'rt  Itook  of  the  Farm 
(2  vols.,  18:)S).    1).  at  Now  Ilavon  Sept.  5,  1852. 

Norton  (SroNKV  Aighsti's),  M.  1>.,  b.  at  lUoonificki, 
<>..  ls;;.'>;  graduated  at  Union  ('one;j;o.  ISjf. ;  taui;ht  in 
]Viu;;likeep:'io.  X.  V..  and  lliiniilton  and  ("Icvchind,  0; 
then  studieil  in  Bonn.  Leipsi.-,  and  IleidelborK:  waH  pro- 
fesiior  of  idieniistiy  in  the  AliuMii  Medical  t'ollt';;e  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 0.,  and  afterward  in  tlie  Af^ricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical l'ollo;;t'.  Culurnhus.  O. ;  author  of  textbooks  and  essays 
on  seientilie  and  educational  topics. 

Norton  (William  AtifiusTiis),  A.M..  b.  at  East  Bloom- 
field.  N.  v.,  Oct.  2J,  KSKI;  Rraduated  at  West  I»oint  IHIU; 
was  as^i^tant  professor  of  natural  phihisopby  at  Wef<t  I'oint 
18:il-;i.'t ;  profes*s(»r  of  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy  in 
the  I'niversity  of  New  York  I^;i;'.-:iy;  in  |)elaware  (JoUcgo 
ISIiil-fjO;  president  of  Delaware  ('olIej;e  lS.'j()-,')2  ;  became 
professor  of  civil  engineering  in  18j2;  author  of  textbooks 
on  astrono;ny.  physics,  etc.,  and  of  suientiiic  papers. 

Norton  (M'h.liah  E.),  b.  in  Boston,  Mafs.,  Juno  28, 
184;i;  WHS  apprenticed  in  youth  to  a  bouse,  sign,  and 
fresco  painter;  went  to  sea  at  eighteen;  at  twenty-two 
began  a  successftil  career  us  a  nnirinc  ]iainter.  anci  has  pro- 
duced several  higbly-commendcil  marine  pictures. 

Nor'wnik,  post-b.  an<i  tp..  Fairfield  co..  Conn.,  12  miles 
by  rail  from  Xew  York  I'ity,  tlie  S.  terminus  of  the  Danbury 
and  Xorwalk  and  She])aug  Valley  R.  Us.,  contains  an  ex- 
cellent harbor,  4  public  halls,  lino  schools,  jnihlic  ant!  pri- 
vate, with  sev<>ral  institutes  and  seminaries,  jv  public  library, 
It  churchos.  .'i  national  ami  '.\  savings  banks,  2  fire  insur- 
ance eomjjanies,  2  newspapers,  good  hotels,  '.^  carri.ago- 
factorics,  2  shipyards.  1  marine  and  1  horse  railway,  an 
abundant  supjily  of  water  and  gas  througliout  the  city,  2 
fcU-inills.  2  iron-foundries.  2  planing  and  I  grist  mills, 
chemical  works,  an  iron  bolt  and  screw  factory,  and  sev- 
eral other  manufacturing  interests  of  importance.  Tho 
Norwalk  lockworks  and  tho  Norwalk  ironworks  are  among 
the  largest  ostablishmcnts  of  tho  kind  in  tho  country. 
Norwalk  sends  many  flowers  to  New  York  during  tho 
winter  months,  and  the  manufacture  of  tho  Velocity  lawn- 
mower  has  recently  been  established  here.  The  oyster- 
trade  of  Norwalk  is  extensive,  a  capital  of  over  .$2.000. 000 
being  invested  in  this  industry.  Numbers  of  New  York 
residents  make  this  place  their  .summer  abode,  and  tho 
growth  of  the  place  is  rapid.      Fop.  12.110. 

A.  II.  BvixfiTON,  En.  "  NoitwAi.K  Gazette." 

Norwalk,  post  v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Huron  co.,  0.,  equi- 
distant from  Cleveland  and  Toledo,  has  good  union  schools, 
11  churches,  '.I  weekly  newspapers.  1  knitting  and  sewing 
machine  factory.  2  planing  and  2  grist  mills,  I  shoe-fac- 
tory, 2  breweries,  and  stores  and  repair-shops.  Principal 
inilustry,  farming.     Pop.  of  v.-ltOS;  of  tp.  r)7r>2. 

Jas.  H.  &  C.  H.  Uri.E.  Eds.  "  Expf.uimknt." 

Nor' way  [Oan.  Xon/e  :  Her.  Xnnrefjen],  an  independ- 
ent kingdom  of  Europe,  united  with  Sweden  under  tho 
same  royal  ilynasty,  forms  tho  western  part  of  the  Scandi- 
navian peninsula,  and  extends  from  lat.  .'i""  f)8'  N.  to  lat. 
71°  111*  N'..  a  distance  of  about  H'SO  miles,  with  a  breadth 
of  270  miles  in  lat.  (11°  N..  but  only  20  miles  in  lat.  07°  N. 
It  is  bounded  E.  by  Sweden  and  Uussia.  S.  by  Skagerrack, 
W.  by  the  .\tlantie,  and  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  in  its 
whole  length   its  coast-liDo  is  fringed  with  innumerable 


ifllundit  and  iii'lcnt«d  with  lonfc.  narrow  Qordii,  of  which 
the  moMt  remarkahio  arc*  ('hriMtianiafiord  from  tho  Hkag 
i-rraek,  llukkefjord,  SojfiH^ljord,  Hiirdangerfjord,  iind 
TronhJeniMfjord  from  the  Atlantic,  and  Por«<ang  iind  Wit 
rangerllordn  from  the  Arctic  Ocean.  North  Cape  forum 
itx  northern  extremity,  (*apu  l/mdeinUi  itn  Kouthern.  Area, 
122,270  Mqurire  milcH.  T)m'  Scnndlnavinn  peninsula  i-  one 
eontinuouH  maMH  of  mountains,  the  main  nxiit  of  whiidi  it 
tho  Kjilll,  wbirdi,  running  in  a  nearly  southern  direction, 
formrt  tho  briundary  between  Norway  ami  Sweden,  until  in 
hit.  fl.'t°  N.  it  tiirnH  into  Norway,  in  a  nearly  weclern  di- 
rection, under  the  name  itf  l>ovri-riell.  In  bit.  02"  .S*.  Ibc 
I)ovref)ell  ri'NumeH  the  »'outhern  direeiioii.  and  under  dif 
ferent  naiiien,  l.angefiell,  Fillefjell,  Sognefjcll,  llnrdanger 
fiell.  kU%,  it  covern  tho  whole  nouthern  part  of  Norway, 
enrling  in  Cnpo  LindexniiN.  The  Kjilll,  I>ovre(jell,  ete.  «ro 
not  exiu'tly  mountain  rangep",  but  rather  eleviited  platcauN 
of  considerable  breadth,  from  wbirh  boM  and  mnje^tic 
peaks  riBO  isolaterl,  and  which,  to  the  K.,  wlope  down  to- 
wardfl  tho  Baltic  and  tho  l>ani*h  noan  through  larf(o  Irr- 
raccH  or  tracts  of  table-land,  intort'oeled  by  broad  vulleyi', 
or  now  and  then  broken  up  by  the  river"  into  region^  of 
alpine  idiaracter;  while  to  the  W,  the  plateaux  generally 
extend  to  tho  ocean,  facing  the  Atlantic  with  t>tcep,  rocky 
coasts,  and  rent  to  the  bottom  with  frightful  fifMuren,  which, 
with  their  blue  fjords  and  dark,  forest -clad  ^ide?*,  form  val- 
leys of  a  peculiarly  wild,  r'lmanlic  beauty.  The  average 
height  of  the  fdateaus  in  tho  Kjoll  is  2li(Mi  feet,  and  in  (be 
Dovrefiell  and  Langcfiell  1000  feet.  The  bighoHl  peaks 
ftre — in  tho  Kjoll,  Sulitelma,  6IM2  feet;  in  the  Dovrefiell, 
Sneehatten,  Kll.'i  feet;  in  tho  Langefjell,  SkagstoUtind. 
8.^n0  feet;  and  in  tho  Fillefjell,  (;onsta,  0000  feel.  The 
principal  valleys  of  tho  eastern  slope  of  the  plateaus  are 
Ostredalcn  and  (Juldbrandsdalen  ;  the  most  beautiful  vale 
of  the  western  part  is  that  around  the  Hardangerfjord. 
Tho  chief  river  is  the  (ilummen,  whieh  after  joining  the 
Lougen  is  called  Stor-Elven,  forms  the  beautiful  fall  Sarp- 
fOHsen,  and  falls  into  the  Skagerrack.  Besides  thin,  Nor- 
way has  many  smaller  streams,  of  whieh,  however,  none 
are  navigable  tm  account  of  the  rapids,  cataracts,  and  falls 
which  generally  occupy  their  whole  courp'e.  They  are, 
nevertheless,  of  great  industrial  importance,  as  they  float 
down  tho  timber  to  the  ports,  antl  afford  most  of  the  power 
with  which  tho  mining  and  milling  machinery  of  the  coun- 
try is  worked. 

On  account  of  tho  groat  extent  of  the  land  from  S.  to  N., 
and  on  account  of  tho  groat  difference  in  the  elevation  of 
tho  surface,  tho  climate  of  Norway  differs  considerably  in 
different  places.  But.  considering  that  one-third  of  the 
country  is  situated  within  tho  .Arctic  7.one.  and  the  whole 
of  it  has  a  considerable  elevation,  the  climate  must  bo 
called  peculiarly  mild.  Cultivation  of  grain,  which  in  Si- 
beria ceases  at  lat.  fiO°  N.,  extends  in  Norway  to  lat.  70° 
N.  Tho  snow-lino  descends  in  Norway  in  Int.  01°  N.  only 
to  a  point  AjOO  feet  above  the  sea.  and  in  lat.  70°  N.  to  one 
."1500  feet  above  tho  sea,  while  in  Siberia  the  marshes  on  a 
level  with  tho  sea  are  frozen  many  fathoms  deep  in  lat.  70° 
N.  This  mildness  of  the  Norwegian  climate  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  (lulf  Stream  close  to  its  shores  :  if  the  (Julf 
Stream  were  to  turn  its  course  towards  Greenland,  civilized 
life  would  immediately  die  out  in  Ntirway.  According  to 
its  climate  and  vegetation,  the  cimntry  may  be  divided  into 
three  belts — tho  agricultural  belt,  where  n  little  wheat,  more 
rye,  and  much  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes  are  raised,  and 
where  tho  apple  and  cherry  tree,  tne  rose  and  the  lilac,  arc 
grown  among  jiatches  of  forests  and  pasture-land  ;  the  f<»r- 
cst  belt,  where  the  ground  is  covered  with  one  continuous 
forest  of  fir,  pine,  and  birch,  with  patches  of  cultivatotl 
land  along  tho  fjords  and  rivers,  and  fields  of  pasture  land 
on  tho  height'^ :  and  the  pasture  belt,  where  the  tree;',  even 
tho  shrubs,  disappear,  where  no  grain,  hardly  a  berry,  will 
ripen,  where  nothing  will  grow  but  a  little  grass  or  moss 
and  lichens,  on  which  tho  reindeer  feed.  These  three  bclU 
may  be  obsorvc<l  both  by  moving  from  S.  to  N.  and  by  as- 
cending from  the  fiord  to  the  plateau. 

Although  agriculture,  the  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 

goats,  and  dairy-farming  are  carried  on  with  great  indus- 

trv  and  perseverance,  and  in  many  cases — as,  for  instance, 

with  respect  to  irrigation— also   with  great  sagacity,  still, 

the  country  does  not  produce  food  in  sufficient  cfuantity: 

I  grain,  meat,  butter,  and  cheese  are  imported.     The  chief 

'  sources  of  wealth  which  Norway  possesses  are  its  timber, 

I  fisheries,  and  mines.    The  annual  export  of  timber  amounts 

I  to  200.000  lasts,  having  a  value  of  nearly  $2,000,000.     In 

I  some  places  the  forests  were  formerly  cut  down  ruthlessly. 

I  and  the  effect  was  that  in  the  vicinity  the  glaciers  descended 

;  much  lower,  and   large  fields  of  good   pasture-land   were 

i  buried  for  ever  under  the  ice  and  snow.     (Jrcat  care  is  now 

!  taken  not  to  destroy  the  forests,  and  the  supply  of  timber 

]  is  actually  inexhaustible:  the  only  difficulty  is  how  to  get 

1  at  it,  OS  no  roads  lead,  or  ever  will  lead*  into  the  crags  and 
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clefts  where  it  grows.  Still  more  important  are  the  fisheries. 
They  yield  an  annual  revenue  of  $3,000,000  or  $4,000,000. 
All  the  rivers  teem  with  salmon  and  salmon-trout;  rich 
oyster-beds  arc  found  all  along  the  coasts;  lobsters  of  the 
fi"ne?t  quality  abound  ;  the  cod-fisheries  at  Lofoden  give  an 
annual  return  of  iUHIU  tons  of  dried  fish,  besides  22,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  and  tiOOU  barrels  of  roe,  and  the  herring  fisheries 
along  the  south-western  coast  yield  annually  between 
500.000  and  000.000  tons  of  fish.  Of  the  mines,  the  copper- 
works  at  Roraas.  the  ironworks  at  Laurvig,  and  the  silver- 
mines  at  Kongsberg  are  the  most  remarkable ;  a  return 
valued  at  from  $600,000  to  $800,000  is  annually  obtained 
from  them.  The  only  branch  of  manufacturing  industry 
which  is  developed  to  some  degree  of  perfection  and  exten- 
sively carried  on  is  shipbuilding.  The  Norwegian  merchant 
fleet  consisted  in  1868  of  6909  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of 
225,903  lasts,  and  manned  by  47,570  of  the  best  sailors  in 
the  world;  and  in  1S73  the  vessels  numbered  7447,  of 
1,243.433  tons  burden,  and  manned  by  50,147  men.  The 
timber  is  mostly  exported  to  Holland  and  France,  the 
dried,  salted,  and  smoked  fish  to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  population  of  Norway  numbers  1,703,000,  of  whom 
about  25.000  are  Lapps  and  Finns,  living  in  the  northern- 
most portion  of  the  country.  The  Norwegians  are  a 
strongly-built  race,  of  middle  size,  with  light  com])lexion, 
light  hair,  and  blue  eyes.  They  are  passionate,  but  self- 
controlled  :  audacious,  but  calm  ;  often  shrewd,  sometimes 
false.  They  have  great  respect  for  religion,  without  being 
superstitious,  and  great  respect  for  law,  though  they  are 
very  independent.  The  established  religion  is  the  Luth- 
eran, but  other  religions  are  tolerated.  Education  is  very 
general  and  very  good,  although  the  official  system  is  an- 
tiquated and  insufficiently  carried  out.  But  in  a  Norwegian 
family  the  father  never  ceases  to  learn  from  religious,  po- 
litical, agronomic  tracts  and  pamphlets,  which  form  a  cha- 
racteristic feature  of  Norwegian  literature ;  and  he  is  always 
anxious  to  teach  his  children  what  he  has  found  to  bo  sound 
knowledge. 

The  earliest  history  of  the  Norwegian  people  has  two 
salient  points — the  colonization  of  Iceland  in  974,  with  the 
visits  to  Vinland.  and  the  conquest  of  Normandy  in  912; 
but  besides  these  two  great  and  striking  events  its  domes- 
tic history  and  the  history  of  its  daily  intercourse  with  its 
neighbors  have  no  general  interest,  though  very  remark- 
able when  studied  in  details — astonishing  on  account  of 
the  vitality  and  animal  spirits  shown,  and  interesting  on 
account  of  the  brilliant  characters  and  sublime  ideas  de- 
picted. In  the  fourteenth  century,  however,  the  people 
became  exhausted.  From  1387  to  1814  it  was  united  to 
Denmark,  from  which  it  received  very  little  attention. 
At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Norwegian 
people  awakened  once  more,  and  when  (in  1814)  Denmark 
was  compelled  to  cede  Norway  to  Sweden,  thus  paying 
England's  and  Russia's  debt  to  Bernadotte  for  his  treach- 
ery to  Napoleon,  the  Norwegians  protested  in  a  digni- 
fied and  determined  manner  against  being  disposed  of  in 
such  a  summary  manner;  the  result  of  which  protest  was 
that  Norway  to-day  is  not  a  province  of  Sweden,  but  an  in- 
dependent kingdom,  enjoying  a  free  and  liberal  constitution 
and  progressing  in  every  respect.       Clemens  Petersen. 

Norway,  post-v.  of  La  Salle  co.,  111. 

Norway,  tp.  of  Winnebago  co.,  la.     Pop.  214. 

Norway,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Oxford  co.,  Mc.  42  miles 
from  Portland,  on  the  Graml  Trunk  R.  R..,  has  a  high 
school,  2  churches,  a  national  and  savings  bank,  a  woollen, 
1  paper,  and  2  pulp  mills,  2  flouring-mills,  2  tanneries,  1 
newspajier,  a  large  sh<ie-factory,  carriage,  hub.  and  shovel- 
handle  establishments,  a  pianoforte,  organ,  and  melodeon 
manufactory,  and  1  key-factory.  Pop.  of  v.  916;  of  tp. 
1951.  S.  Drake,  En.  "Advertiser." 

IVorway,  tp.  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  1380. 

Norway,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y.    P.  1117. 

Norway,  tp.  of  Racine  co..  Wis.     Pop.  1040. 

Norway  Lake,  tp.  of  Monongalia  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  009. 

Norwe'giail,  tp.  ..f  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1390. 

Norwegian  Lanf^uaf^e  and  Literature.  The 
pcparation  of  Norway  from  Denmark  in  1814  was  accom- 
panied by  the  establishment  of  an  independent  government 
in  Norway  under  a  free  constitution  and  in  a  merely  dy- 
nastic union  with  .Sweden.  It  was  expected  that  this  great 
change  in  the  social  and  political  position  of  the  cimntry 
woulft  soon  bo  followed  by  the  awakening  of  a  national  life 
among  the  poo])lc,  and  it  was  hoj)cil  that  in  the  course  of 
time  this  life  woulil  jiresent  itself  to  the  world  in  an  origi- 
nal literature.  These  expectations  were  not  disajipointed. 
Hardly  half  a  rcntury  had  passed  ere  a  truly  national  lit- 
erature an»Hn.  which  from  its  very  beginning  commandcrl 
the  respect  of  the  two  other  Scandinavian  countries,  unri 
poori  Hftractcd  considcrablo  attention  in  Germany  and  in 


Englaud.      But  the  introduction   to   this   literature   was 

strange  and  exceedingly  noisy. 

AVhen  the  separation  took  place,  all  civilization  in  Norway 
ViiS  Danish — church  and  school,  courts  and  newsiiapers, 
society  and  business.  Under  this  laj'er  of  Danish  ideas 
and  Danish  language  moved  the  large  mass  of  the  people 
— farmers,  sailors,  miners,  fishermen,  and  mechanics — • 
speaking  various  dialects  of  the  old  Norse  or  Icelandic 
language,  and  living  with  the  same  ideas  as  their  ances- 
tors 1000  years  before.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  was  in- 
tolerable, and  the  first  to  break  it  was  Hcnrik  Wergeland 
(1808-45).  Wergeland  was  a  highly  gifted  man.  of  a 
strongly-framed  mind,  but  his  habits  were  wild  and  his 
temper  uneven,  always  swinging  between  enthusiasm  and 
hatred.  His  theoretical  standpoint  was  the  rationalism 
and  philanthropism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  his 
practical  purpose  the  expulsion  from  Norway  of  everything 
Danish.  His  opposition  to  Denmark  was  confused  in  its 
measures  and  uncouth  in  its  manners,  but  its  principle 
was  just  and  its  influence  sound.  He  wrote  many  volumes 
of  lyrics,  epics,  dramas,  etc.,  but  only  a  few  pages  of  these 
have  any  eesthettc  worth.  Two  small  tales,  one  love-song, 
some  sailors'  chants,  some  children's  prayers,  and  one  pa- 
triotic son? — that  is  all,  but  that  is  of  the  most  exqaisite 
beauty.  Meanwhile,  Danish  literature  had  made  a  great 
step  onward  with  Adam  Oehlenslager.  Its  ideas  had  be- 
come modern,  its  imagination  romantic.  And  soon  this 
movement  reached  Norway,  where  it  was  represented  by 
J.  S.  Wclhavcn  (1807-72).  It  was  by  no  means  Welha- 
ven's  idea  to  support  that  which  in  Norway  was  Danish, 
still  less  to  make  the  Norwegian  civilization  a  branch  of 
the  Danish  :  he  was  too  jiatriotic,  too  proud  a  man,  and 
had  too  cultivated  a  mind.  But  to  the  eyes  of  his  adver- 
saries it  looked  so  when  he  attacked  Wergeland  and  ridi- 
culed his  crude  and  antiquated  ideas  of  art,  his  narrow  pa- 
triotism smelling  of  the  village.  The  contest  was  really 
between  the  eighteenth  and  the  nineteenth  centuries,  but 
people  were  told  that  it  was  between  Norwegian  and  Dan- 
ish, and  people  became  furious.  Welhaven's  writings, 
both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  were  always  elegant  in  form 
and  rich  in  ideas.  He  had  a  brilliant  imagination,  a  biting 
sarcasm,  and  no  inconsiilerable  power  of  reflection.  The 
most  ])erfect  of  his  productions  are  two  ballads.  AMf/aarda- 
rcf'en  and  Profcm'la us,,  ami  a  didactic  poem,  Epi>^th  to  a 
Yniniff  Poet.  The  contest  between  AVelhaven  and  Werge- 
land, beginning  in  1834.  lasted  for  many  years,  and  was 
exceedingly  bitter,  as  literary  quarrels  always  are  when 
the  position  of  the  combatants  is  ill  defined  and  their 
principles  misunflerstood.  and  when  they  condescend  to 
use  popular  prejudices  as  weapons  and  horse-whips  as 
arguments.  JIuch.  however,  was  made  clear  to  the  Nor- 
wegian people  through  this  protracted  and  noisy  embroil- 
ment, and  it  forms  the  introduction  to  Norwegian  liter- 
ature. About  1840  a  number  of  Norwegian  philologists 
and  historians  concentrated  their  enthusiasm  and  their 
talent  on  the  study  of  the  old  Norse  language  and  the  his- 
tory of  Norway  before  the  union  with  Denmark:  and  their 
works  formed  not  only  a  most  valuable  part  of  the  Norwe- 
gian literature  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word,  but  also  a 
direct  preparation  for  a  literature  proper;  they  created 
the  national  spirit.  Nothing  is  of  more  importance  or  of 
greater  influence  in  the  formation  and  development  of  the 
national  character  than  a  striking  picture  of  the  primitive 
typo  ;  around  it  people  gather  instinctively,  and  they  model 
themselves  unconsciously  after  it.  Such  an  image  was 
produced  by  the  writings  of  Faye,  Unger,  Munch.  Keyser, 
Bugge,  and  others,  and  living  blood  was  infused  into  this 
image  by  the  labors  of  Asbjornsen,  Moe,  Eilert  Sundt.  and 
Ivar  Aasen — men  of  quite  another  stamp,  but  not  of  less,  or 
less  beneficial,  influence.  Asbjiirnsen  and  Moe  collected  the 
popular  talcs  which  still  lived  on  the  lijis  of  the  people,  nnd 
tlie  iiroiluct  WHS  most  charining;  a  certain  tone  of  calm,  dry 
humor  occurring  in  some  of  the  tales  is  especially  irresistible. 
The  collection  was  read  by  everybody  in  Norway,  and  by 
everybody  with  delight.  KilertSundt  is  a  statistician,  but 
he  studies  not  so  much  the  fact  ns  its  cause,  and  he  writes 
not  so  much  in  figures  as  in  jiicturcs.  He  wanders  from 
North  Capo  to  Christiansand,  climbing  every  rock,  creep- 
ing into  every  vale  where  a  countryman  of  his  has  settled, 
and  everywhere  he  locdts,  asks,  listens  till  he  understands. 
Then  ho  sometimes  publishes  a  hook,  or  ratlicra  pamphlet, 
the  eff'ort  of  which  is  similiir  to  that  produccii  by  those  fa- 
mous Latin  epistles  by  which  the  world  is  informed  that 
the  laws  of  gravitation  or  the  relation  between  electricity 
and  magnetism  have  been  discovered.  Ivar  Aascn  is  a 
philologist,  and  his  grammars,  dictionaries,  an'l  linguistic 
essays  give  a  clear  and  comjilete  account  of  the  jncsent 
state  of  the  different  rliiilects  spoken  in  Norway,  and  of 
their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  tlto  old  Norse.  Thus 
were  produced  that  knowledtre.  understanding,  and  sym- 
pathy which  make  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  a  nation, 
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ami  whiuh  lutuio  It  poHHibln  that  in   IK.^0  fiuoh  a  book  a» 

Si/nii-irr  Snlhithl:»-n  cciuM  In;  wriltiJii,  iiii'l  iiiiiiieiliiituly  ftu- 
knnwU'iIi;<ir|  ]|H  thd  ln';;iiiiiin;^  nt"  Ni»rwi'Ki'i"  litiTUliirt;. 
Ah  iJiiK  lilL>rittur(Mi  iicit  inoru  tliuii  twenty  yi'iirn  olil,  it  liiif*, 
of  o()ur.-<o,  not  yut  a  hiittury  :  but  Iikw  rt<-)i  aiMl  valuublu  ii 
haH  alritaily  bodEurio  iiiiiy  bu  f^iilhuru't  from  lliu  articlvM  uii 
lt.i<)iiNsTJi;iiNr:  lt.ir>rt\sitN  iiinl  Al  AciiAt.i:^!: 'rii<iiti:Ki:v,  wIior>u 
W(irkn  aro  aWu  |)jirtiiillv  IvrmMii  t<»  JCn;;lifli  rL-iuk-rw. 

Tbu  \\\\\\^\\\iiH'.  in  wliii-h  (litH  lituruturi)  in  written  difTurtt 
from  tho  DiiniHh  piirtly  in  itH  vocabulary,  which  \a  purer, 
ntnro  powerrti),  iiinl  rnoro  iniprvHHivo — partly  in  ItH  Htyle, 
wbiirh  \n  AunXsir  nioru  conipael,  ami  iimru  einpliatic.  Hnt 
the  ilillnrt^ni'it  in  \'i>ry  Hli^^lit.  'I'lii<  tlninuLS  nf  lJjoriiH4)ii  an*) 
Ibr^tMi  hiivu  been  perforniod  in  l>iLiii«h  thuatruH  by  I>unir4h 
aotiirH,  wilhiiiit  the  itltoration  of  ono  wonl.  It  in  prububle, 
howovor,  that  a  i;r<'iLl(ir  )linVren<!o  will  bo  dovcloped  in  thu 
cuurno  of  tiirio.  Thoro  in  in  th«  Norwej^ian  liloratiirn  a 
party—not  reprtisontcil  by  any  imthorH,  but  to  Home  iiu;;rt30 
HUpporteii  by  Ivar  Aawen  —  whicili  purpriMOH  to  form  a 
now  Norwej^ian  hinjiCniijco  nf  eleTiU'ntH  taken  from  tho  dif- 
fcrimt  <lialo(.-ts:  uritl  wh«>n  thiM  nt^w  luiij^uitj^e  xa  ready,  tho 
Norwejjian  nadon,  yotinu  iiml  ohi,  will  be  invited  to  ^it 
down  with  j^rainmnr  and  dictionary  to  leiirn  this  its 
niothor-tiinj^iie  or  nutive  liinjfuaj^e.  Of  L'r)ur.''e,  it  ia  only 
in  a  very  yoiinj?  niilion  tluit  Hiich  idoan  can  bo  pursued  in 
oarnef*t  for  a  l^nj?  time,  or  bo  allow(M|  to  ovorawo  every- 
thing else  with  its  noise.  Hut  the  youth  of  tho  nation  Is  not 
only  an  exenso  for  its  extravagances  :  it  iu'lieiites  also,  that 
in  tho  cxtrava^^anees  themselves  there  may  be  sumo  truth 
wliifdi  the  future  will  duveh)p.  Ci.kmkns  Pktkrsen. 

Nor'wich,  a  lar^jo.  old.  and  ]>rosperous,  hut  \with  ex- 
ooption  of  its  lino  market-plaro)  rather  indifforontiy  built 
town  of  Kn;;land,  tho  capital  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  on 
the  Wcnsum.  near  its  junctirm  with  the  Yare.  It  has  sev- 
eral interi'?;tin)i  Iniii  linj»s,  aiuoni;  which  is  the  cathedral, 
built  in  IDHl.  with  a  noble  tower  and  spire  ;tl.')  feet  high; 
largo  manufactures  of  worsted,  silk,  and  eotton  fabrics, 
osnetdally  crapes,  gau/ci>,  muslins,  bombazines,  and  dam- 
asks; and  a  lively  export  and  import  trade.     Pop.  S0,:i90. 

Norwich,  a  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Xew  London  co.. 
Conn.,  at  the  head  of  the  Thames  Kiver,  \b  miles  from 
Long  Lsland  Sound,  has  a  free  aeaclomy,  a  good  common- 
sohool  system,  ernhrai-ing  a  series  of  gradeil  schools,  23 
churohes,  7  national  and  '.\  savings  banks,  fine  waterworks, 
manufactories  of  eotton  and  woollen  goods.  |)aper,  fire- 
arms, wood-working  miu-liinery,  wood  type,  envelope-print- 
ing presses,  bar  inui.  printing-presses,  and  machinery.  Its 
eotton.  woollen,  and  ].!iper  mills  aro  among  the  largest  in 
tho  U.  S.  The  water-itowor  formed  by  three  streams  which 
go  to  mako  un  the  Thames  is  calculated  to  be  greater  than 
that  of  tho  whole  State  of  Rhode  IslamL  The  city  eon- 
tains  2  public  S(iuarcs.  a  horse  railway.  2  daily  an<l  2 
weekly  newsj)aiiers;  and.  having  excellent  means  of  com- 
munication witn  Hoston  and  New  York,  tho  future  of  Nor- 
wiidi  is  likely  to  bo  one  of  great  promise.  Tho  city  is  sup- 
])licd  with  gas.     Pop.  Hi.lJjil. 

John  \V.  8t:;i>\ian,  late  En.  "Advertiser." 

Norwich,  po'^t-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Thcnnngo  co.,  X.  Y..  on 
the  Chenango  lUvcr  :iiid  Canal,  the  New  Y'irk  and  Oswego 
Midland,  and  the  Ttica  tlivision  of  the  Delaware  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western  It.  \\s.',  includes  several  villages,  has 
a  weekly  newspaper  and  extensive  nianufactorios  of  har- 
nesses ami  pianos.      Pop.  1271'. 

Norwich,  tp.  of  Franklin  co..  O.     pop.  1G32. 

Norwich,  tp.  of  Huron  co..  0.     Pop.  1172. 

Norwich,  post-v.  of  fnh.n  tp..  Muskingum  co..  0..  on 
Central  Oliio  division  of  IJaltimorc  and  Ohio  H.  R.    P.  2GS. 

Norwich,  itost-v.  and  tp.  of  McKean  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  257. 

Norwich,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Windsor  co.,  Vt,  on  the 
Passumpsic  U.  R.      Pop.  UiliU. 

Norwich  Crag,  a  local  shelly  deposit  found  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Kngland.  and  belonging  to  tho  Later  Pliocene. 
Tho  term  'Mluvio-marino  crag,"  also  applied  to  it.  indi- 
cates the  conditions  under  which  it  originated,  and  its  fos- 
sils compared  with  those  of  the  "red  crag,"  upon  which  it 
rc<t^  mark  the  gradual  advance  of  tho^cold  epoch  that 
euhninated  in  the  glacial  period.       Edward  C.  H.  Dav. 

Norwich  Town,  post-v,  of  New  London  co.,  Conn., 
on  the  New  London  Niirthern  11.  R. 

Nor'wooil,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Norfolk  CO..  Mass.,  erected 
frojn  l>cdham  and  Walpole  tps..  and  incorporated  Feb.  2.1, 
1S72,  is  on  the  Ncponset  Uivcr  and  on  the  Eastern  division 
of  tho  New  York  and  New  England  R.  R. 

Norwood,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Charlevoix  co.,  Mich.,  on 
tJrand  Tr:iverso  Bay.     Pop.  IS2. 

Norwood,  post-v.  of  St.  Lawrence  co..  X.  T..  on  the 
t'cntral  Vermont  R.  R. ;  has  a  good  graded  school.  2 
churches,  extensive  water-power,  several  mills  and  maobine- 
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NfaopM,  I    newMpapor,  a  wagon  hub  footory,  and   itoref. 

Principal  biiHinenx  of  neighborhood,  dairying.      Pop.  Ifdft. 

d.    I>.    TllACI-V,    Ko.  "  ('oMMKItCIAL  ADVKUTIhKlt." 

Norwood,  pout  v.  of  NoIhoii  co.,  Vo. 

Norwood  (TiioMAH  Mahom),  b.  in  Talbot  co.,  <\a.,  Apr. 
2't,  l:^.';U;  received  an  academic  education  at  Cultodt-n, 
Monroe  CO.,  an<l  graduated  at  Kmory  College.  Oxf<»rfl.  <;a., 
in  IK.'>I);  was  adniillcd  to  the  bar  i|i  Feb..  IH.^2:  opined  i-n 
oflice  at  Savannah  in  Mar.,  |M.i7  ;  wuh  a  member  of  the  Slate 
legislature  from  the  county  of  Chatham  in  |H(i|-fi2;  wuh  al- 
ternate elector  for  the  Stuto  at  large  on  the  Heyniour  und 
Itlair  ticket  in  IKOH,  and  waM  elected  to  the  I'.  S.  Senate  for 
six  yearn  from  Mar,  I,  IK7I.  ]|iM  neat  wan  eonlc-led  by 
Foster  RIoflgett,  but  wan  finally  awarded  to  Mr.  Nor- 
wood  \)i'v..  lU,  IH71.  Mr.  Norwood  in  a  Democrat,  A-  a 
writer  and  an  orator  he  is  diMtingiiichid  by  purity  of  lan- 
guage and  elegance  of  Ktyle,  an  well  as  Hchr.larly  atluin- 
nients.  His  newspaper  artlclcM  in  tho  polilieal  canviif^  of 
1H70,  over  the  Hignaluro  of  "NemoMiK,"are  among  the  finest 
flpecimens  of  polished  inveetlvo  of  thiti  generation.  The 
same  may  he  naid  of  hiH  two  HpccchcH  delivered  in  the  V .  S. 
Senate  during  the  L'id  Cemgress.  A.  II.  STEnir.jcji. 

NoHC*     See  NosTitii.s,  I>ihkakk.s  op. 

Noflorogy  [Or.  v6ao^,  "disea-o."  and  X&yo^,  "dis- 
course"], tho  doctrine  of  dit<eiU4es,  that  branch  of  medical 
Hcienco  which  treats  of  tho  clatjsitieation  and  nomenclature 
of  discoscH.  Tho  object  of  nosology  is  to  arrange  diseases 
in  accordance  with  some  definite  law  by  (heir  peculiar 
nature  or  by  the  prominent  eharaeteriHti<-s  by  which  we 
distinguish  ono  from  the  other.  The  classijieation  and 
nomenclature  of  diseases  have  changed  with  the  successive 
theories  of  tho  indefinite  periods  of  medicine:  with  tho 
development  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  Or^pecially 
of  pathology,  the  classification  of  diseaKcs  has  been  biLScd 
upon  tho  known  morbid  cltanges  and  tlie  organ  or  appa- 
ratus involved,  with  symptoms  peculiar  to  the  diseatie  or 
causes  if  known.  Tho  object  of  nomenclature  in  modern 
times  is  to  obtain  groupings  of  sonie  disea-es  indicative 
of  their  sameness  in  cause  ond  nature,  and  exponent  of 
our  positive  knowledge,  and  of  others  by  known  charac- 
teristics, and  thus  to  afTord  a  uniform  nomenclature  for 
medical  literature  and  further  study  and  record,  and  an 
artificial  aid  in  comparing  them  and  arriving  at  correct 
diagnosis, 

Tho  theory  of  Hippocrates  was,  that  disease  was  due  to 
perversion  of  ono  or  more  of  tho  "four  humors. '^  Tho 
"Methodists"  of  the  Egyptian  school  and  early  Roman 
period  believed  that  external  mailer  was  related  U»  the 
pores  of  the  body,  which  admitted  atoms  to  circulate 
tlirough  tho  organism.  Hence,  all  diseases  were  states  of 
relaxation  or  contraction.  Areticus,  of  the  Arabian  school, 
divides  diseases  into  the  oeuto  and  chronic  only. 

Attempts  at  systematic  classification  t>f  disease  are  of 
modern  date.  Sauvages.  professor  of  botany  and  medi- 
cine at  the  celebrated  school  of  Montpellier,  France,  was 
the  first  nosologist  of  eminence.  His  first  classification, 
published  in  17;U  with  tho  approval  and  supervision  of 
the  great  Hoerhaave,  divided  uiscascs  only  into  genera. 
He  studied  thirty  years  upon  this,  and  in  KTp.T  published, 
in  five  volumes,  his  complete  classification,  including  dis- 
eases in  species.  Sauvages*  method  was  very  defective, 
including  as  diseases  many  symptoms,  as  weakness,  pains, 
discharges,  which  were  eftects  only  of  disease.  Linnaeus, 
the  great  botanist,  attemjitoil  in  X'iV^  a  claesification  of 
diseases  u|>on  the  method  of  known  causes  and  similar 
manifestations — a  system  neccs.'*arily  as  incomplete  as  tho 
knowledge  upon  which  it  was  based.  Vogel  in  17(i4,Sagar 
in  1770.  McBrido  in  1772  produced  classification?.  Tho 
classification  of  l>r.  Cullen.  published  in  1772.  has  many 
adherents  to  this  day.  He  divides  diseases  into  four  great 
classes:  (1)  Pyrexije.  including  all  fevers  and  ilisea?es  with 
increased  heat;  (2)  Neuroses,  diseases  in  which  the  nervous 
system  is  afl'eeted;  (.1)  Cachcxiir,  di!<cases  of  bad  habit  or 
condition  of  the  body;  (-1)  Locales,  disciiscs  of  special  parts 
or  organs  disconnected  with  general  causes  or  constitu- 
tional disturbance.  Eaeli  of  these  classes  has  several 
onlers.  Thus,  the  ehu«s  Pyrcxiie  includes  Onicr  L.Febres, 
the  fevers;  Order  II..  Phlegmasia',  the  inflammations,  as 
of  tho  brain,  heart,  lungs,  or  liver;  Order  III..  Exanthe- 
mata, the  eruptive  disorders,  as  measles,  ?carlatina,  and 
smallpox;  Order  IV.,  Hemorrhaginro.  haemorrhages,  as 
nose-bleed,  spitting  of  blood,  hiomorrhoids ;  Order  V,, 
Prortuvia,  or  mucous  tluxes.  as  catarrhs  and  dysentery. 
Thus,  of  each  class  there  arc  several  orders,  each  having 
groups  of  allied  iliseases — in  alt  Lil>.  Swediaur  in  iSI2. 
and  many  others,  have  modified  the  original  tabulations 
of  Cullen.  Pincl  supplanted  it  by  a  classification,  aUo 
based  upon  symptoms,  issued  in  ISl.'l.and  long  popular  in 
France.  A  new  method  of  classification,  however,  became 
popular.    Known  as  the  pbysiologic&l  method,  it  was  based 
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npon  the  derangements  observed  in  the  properties,  powers, 

or  functions  of  sincfle  organs  or  systems  of  organs.  Such 
■was  the  method  of  Ploucquet  in  Germany,  and  of  Young 
n$\^)  and  Good  (1817)  in  England.  Thus  we  find  in 
Good's  celebrated  method.  Class  I.,  Coeliaca.  or  diseases  of 
the  di«restive  functions  :  Class  TI.,  Pneumatica,  or  diseases 
of  the'respiratorv  functions,  and  so  on—classes  for  the  per- 
version of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  nervous  system, 
the  sexual  organs,  and  glands  for  secretion  and  excretion. 
Each  of  these  classes  has  further  subdivisions  of  orders, 
genera,  and  species.  Br.  Good  further  endeavored  to  dis- 
tinguish the  different  orders  and  genera  by  terminations 
designating  the  peculiar  kind  of  perversion  which  the 
organ  or  function  had  undergone,  and  to  distinguish  the 
species  in  each  individual  disease  by  a  special  descriptive 
name.  Thus,  an  ordinary  diarrhoea  or  catarrh  of  the 
bowels  would  be  found  in  Class  I.,  Coeliaca.  since  the  di- 
gestive functions  were  disturbed:  in  Order  I.,  Enterica, 
as  the  intestines  were  the  special  seat  of  the  disease: 
in  Genus  S,  I)iarrh<ea,  a  looseness  or  flowing  through: 
and  in  Species  3,  Diarrhcea  mucosa,  since  the  evacua- 
tions were  of  mucus.  Of  all  such  systems,  most  of  them 
at  present  obsolete,  it  may  be  said  that,  while  possessing 
serious  errors  and  defects,  they  led  men  to  observe  and 
reflect  upon  the  nature  and  cause  of  disease,  and  educated 
a  school  of  thorough  syraptomatologists.  close  observers 
of  the  symptoms  by  which  early  and  correct  diagnosis  is  to 
be  attained.  A  congress  to  secure  a  uniform  nomenclature 
for  the  record  of  deaths  and  diseases  throughout  Euroj.e 
was  convened  at  Paris  in  ISoo.  at  Brussels  in  18o6,  and  at 
Vienna  in  1857.  Although  the  nomenclatures  in  the  sev- 
eral countries  of  continental  Europe  and  in  England  are 
not  absolutely  uniform,  they  are  nearly  so  and  easily  con- 
vertible. The  system  of  Dr.  William  Farr.  as  the  most 
useful  and  practical  system  of  record,  and  as  embodying 
established  and  recognized  laws  of  the  origin  of  diseases 
where  they  are  known,  has  been  modified  and  adopted  by 
the  Royaf  College,  and  is  that  employed  by  the  registrar- 
general  of  England,  the  U.  S.  census  bureau,  and  the  boards 
of  health  of  New  York  and  other  cities,  with  immaterial 
modifications.  The  classification,  as  employed  by  the  buard 
of  health  of  New  York  City,  is  as  follows  :  Cfass  L,  Zi/wotic 
Diifcnfrtt  (zymnsh  signifying  the  multiplication  or  ferment 
of  a  source  of  disease  within  the  body)  :  Ordfr  1.  ^fia»- 
nuitic  diseases,  smallpox,  varioloid,  measles,  scarlatina, 
dijihtheria.  quinsy,  croup,  whooping-cough,  typhus  fever, 
ty])hoid  fever,  erysipelas,  carbuncle,  dysentery,  diarrhoea, 
cholera  morbus,  cholera,  cholera  infantum,  entero-colitis, 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  intermittent  fever,  yellow  fever, 
pyaemia,  septicemia ;  Order  2,  Enthetic  and  inonifnted 
dlsrnsen,  syphilis,  malignant  pustule,  gangrene,  hydro- 
phobia; Order  S,  Dletic  diseases,  inanition,  dyspepsia, 
scurvy,  purpura,  alcoholism.  Class  If.,  Constitutional 
Dineases ;  Order  1,  Diathetic  diseases,  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, dropsy,  cancer,  noma  (gangrene  of  mouth),  mortifi- 
cation: Order  2,  Tubercular  di^enfies,  scrofula,  marasmus, 
phthisis  pulmonalis,  hydrocephalus,  psoas  abscess.  Class 
I/I.,  Local  Diseases:  Order  1,  Nervous  diseases,  meningitis, 
encephalitis,  softening  of  the  brain,  progressive  locomotor 
ataxia,  apoplexy,  paralysis,  insanity,  epilepsy,  chorea,  sun- 
stroke, con  vulsions.  tetanus,  congestion  of  brain,  hemiplegia, 
paraplegia  :  Order  2,  Circulatory  diseases,  pericarditis,  aneu- 
rism of  the  heart,  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  diseases  of  the  heart, 
phlebitis,  angina  pectoris,  epistaxis  (nose-bleed),  haemor- 
rhage from  the  ear;  Order  3,  Res  pi  rata  rij  diseases,  laryngi- 
tis, bronchitis,  pleuritis,  hydrothorax,  pneumonia,  asthma, 
gangrene,  congestion  and  h:emorrhago  of  lungs:  Order  ^, 
Dii/estire  diseases,  gastritis,  enteritis,  peritonitis,  ascites, 
ulceration  of  intestines,  <tbstruction  of  intestines,  stricture 
of  intestine:*,  hernia,  cirrhosis  of  liver,  ileus  (colic),  lead 
colic,  lead  disease,  intussusception,  fistula  in  jino,  ulcer  of 
the  stomach,  obstruction  of  gall-duct,  hepatitis,  jaundice, 
liver  disease,  anaemia,  haMnateinesis ;  Orih-r  5,  I'i'inari/ 
diseases,  nephritis,  ncphria  (Brighfs  disease),  diabetes, 
cystitis,  disease  of  the  kidney,  disease  of  prostate  gland, 
Addison's  disease,  stricture  of  tho  nrethra.  retention  of 
urine,  uneinia:  Order  6,  drneratire  disraHes.etsnTx^w  tlropsy, 
ovarian  tumor,  uterine  tumor,  utcrino  disease,  metritis,  me- 
tro-peritonitis, puerperal  peritonitis,  pelvic  cellulitis,  ova- 
ritis; Order  7,  Locoiu'itorj/  disenseH,  arthritis,  hi])-joint  dis- 
ease, disease  of  spine,  caries,  necrosis,  ra'diitin,  osteo- 
myelitis; Order  8,  /nte/fumentanf  nifsfem,  idilrgmon.  ulcer, 
tumor,  abscess,  pemphigus,  sclerema,  herpes.  Class  /!'., 
Developmental  Diseases:  Order  1  (children),  premature 
birth,  still-birth,  convuhion  of  new-horn,  ha-morrhuge  of 
cord,  cyanosis,  spina  bifida,  atelectasis  of  lungs,  malfor- 
mations, teething;  Order  2  (women),  childbirth,  jiuerjieral 
convulsions,  flooding,  miscarriage,  jiucrperal  mania,  plilcg- 
masia  doh;ns  ;  Order  S  (age),  old  ago,  senile  gangrene; 
Order  /^  (ntitVition),  atrophy,  debility.  Class  V„  Death  />»/ 
Violence :  Order  1  (accident),  fracturoB,  wounds,  burns  and 


scalds,  poison,  drowning,  suffocation,:   Order  S^  homicide; 
Order  S,  suicide. 

This  classification  includes  the  causes  of  death  during 
oiie  year.  Dr.  Farr's  complete  classification  includes  many 
more,  indigenous  in  Europe  and  in  the  British  East  Indies, 
but  unknown  in  this  country.  All  classifications  of  disease 
and  deaths  for  public  purposes  are  necessarily  practif^al 
rather  than  accurately  scientific.  Thus,  apojdexy  or  ha'm- 
orrhage  in  the  brain  is  enumerated  in  the  same  group  with 
hemiplegia,  its  usual  result.  But  hemiplegia  has  other 
causes  than  apoplexy,  which  are  often  obscure:  hence,  the 
diagnosis  is  confined  to  the  condition.  A  ]iraetical  classi- 
fication for  public  record  takes  cognizance  often  of  the 
immediate  method  of  disease  and  death  where  the  first  and 
true  cause  was  unknown  or  overlooked  by  carelessness  or 
ignorance.  Thus,  nose-bleed  as  a  cause  of  death  may  have 
resulted  from  injury,  excited  circulation,  mitral  disease  of 
the  heart,  or  the  perverted  state  of  the  blood  in  disorgan- 
izing febrile  disease.  In  exceptional  cases  it  retains  old 
names  of  diseases,  well  recognized,  but  having  an  unknown 
or  unsettled  pathology,  as  "phlegmasia  dolens,"  or  milk 
leg.  The  value  of  a  generally  accepted  nomenclature  and 
classification  of  diseases  is  great.  Published  reports  ex- 
hibit at  a  glance  the  class  of  diseases  most  prevalent  and 
fatal  in  different  seasons  in  different  communities  and 
sections  of  the  country,  and  point  to  the  sources  which 
sanitary  science  may  remove.  With  the  progress  of  pa- 
thology and  a  further  insight  into  the  nature  of  diseases, 
many  will  change  location,  diseases  now  classified  as  func- 
tional or  local  being  traced  to  a  cause  and  ranked  with 
organic  and  constitutional  diseases.  Diphtheria  would 
formerly  be  classed  as  a  local  ulcerous  sore  throat;  it  is 
now  ranked  as  a  zymotic  disease,  as  it  is  conceded  to  be  a 
general  blood  disease,  having  as  one  of  its  symptoms  the 
diphtheritic  exudation  in  the  throat. 

E.  Darwin  Hudson.  Jii. 

Nos'toc^  a  genus  of  Algae  growing  in  fresh  water  or  in 
damp  places  on  the  ground.  The  genus  contains  a  number 
of  species,  all  of  which  are  composed  of  threads,  consist- 
ing of  small  globular  cells,  between  which  are  inserted,  at 
intervals,  larger  cells  called  hctrroeysfs.  The  threads  are 
intricately  wound  round  one  another  and  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a  mass  of  jelly.  No  mode  of  sexual  repro- 
duction has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  Nostocs.  An  asex- 
ual method  of  repn)duction  has  been  described  by  Thuret 
(Sitr  la  Reproduction  du  Nastoe  rerrneosum,  Annahs  des 
Sciences  imtnrelfes,  1844)  and  Janchewski  (  Observations  sur 
la  Reprodnetion  de  rpielffues  Nn8tochacfies,Ann.  des  Seieuces 
naturelles,  5  serie,  tome  19).  The  Nostocs  have  given  the 
name  to  a  group  of  rather  ill-defined  genera,  which  form 
a  suborder  of  the  Phycochromacej^.  8ome  lichenologists, 
as  Prof.  T.  M.  Fries,  do  not  regard  the  Nostocs  as  algse, 
but  as  the  Gonidia  which  have  escaped  from  some  species 
of  CoUema,  a  genus  of  lichens  where  the  Gonidia  resemble 
the  chains  of  Nostoc.  Others,  including  De  Bary.  Bornet, 
Schwendoner,  and  most  of  the  leading  botanists  of  France 
and  Germany,  regard  the  Nostocs  as  Algie.  and  consider 
that  in  Collema  we  have  an  example  of  a  fungus  parasitic 
upon  an  alga. 

Nostrada'mus,  whose  true  name  was  Mirnn,  rk 
NoTREDAME.  was  b.  Dec.  14. 1503,  at  St.  Rcmi.  in  Provence, 
of  Jewish  parents  :  studied  medicine  at  Avignon  and 
Montpellier,  and  settled  as  a  physician  first  at  Agcn.  in  tho 
present  department  of  Lot-et-Garonne.  and  afterwards  at 
Salon,  near  Aix.  where  he  d.  July  2,  IjtilJ.  He  was  a  good 
physician,  and  during  the  time  of  the  plague,  which  at  this 
period  twice  visited  Southern  France,  he  rendered  great 
service.  His  immense  fame,  however,  was  built  on  a  less 
solid  foumlation — on  his  capacity  as  an  astroh)ger.  In 
l.");jy  he  publislied  his  Propheiiex,  written  in  quatrains,  and 
giving  in  an  obscure  and  enigmatical  manner  prophecies 
ctmcerning  the  coining  centuries.  The  bo(d(  made  an  im- 
mense sensation  and  was  much  studied.  Many  royal  per- 
sons— Catharine  de'  Medici.  Henry  IT..  Charles  IX..  and 
others — consulted  him  and  loaded  liim  with  present;-  ;  tho 
last  niontiimed  even  niaile  him  his  life-piiysician.  In 
after  times  the  book  also  found  students  and  admirers; 
the  latest  is  M.  E.  Bareste,  whose  XoHtnulatnns  aj)peared 
at  Paris  in  IS (2.  In  1781  the  book  was  forbidden  by  the 
pope,  as  it  was  found  to  contain  a  projiheey  of  the  ab(dition 
of  tho  pa])al  authority.  Nostradamus  also  published  an 
almanac  containing  weather  pro])hecies. 

Nos'lrils,  l)is\^asos  of.  The  nostrils  or  nares  arc 
dividcil  iiiix  tlic  anterior  nares.  which  can  be  seen  by  ex- 
tcrniil  inspection  of  the  openings  of  tho  nose,  and  the  pos- 
terior nares.  to  be  seen  only  by  aid  of  small  circulnt  niir- 
r(trs  placed  in  the  back  of  the  throat  to  reflect  light,  ad- 
mitted through  the  mouth,  to  the  nasal  cavities  abave. 
The  most  common  of  their  diseases  is  catarrh.  Nasal 
catarrh  is  produced  by  cold  air,  by  insufllating  dust,  or  by 
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irri(;utt^.  It  in  tli«  be^tlnninff  of  innny  oafen  of  liirynKlti'* 
ami  bronchitis.  It  \n  ihu  chiuf  eutarrhul  ucnrjiiion  in  in- 
fltiuri/a.   in    whirli    ili.'^imno   ciiliirrli    oxlontlH  thrdu^h    tli« 

Illlr^lll     <luctH     lu     lliu     liVirK,     tllil     I'iiiHtlinliiiin     tlltjOH     to     tllO 

ojuM,  iinti    intn   tbtt   fruntiLl   j^iiinMeM.     Hini)ilo   rucunt  nitHiil 
ciiliirrh    )irri(lii(]OH  it  wii(t<r>',  ulktilinu  Hcruni.     Wbun    ni<tru 
priinouni'i'il    tbu    uiitiirrbiLl    fluw    ik    Iusk    HorouH,    oontiiinrt 
niiiroiiH   ciirpiiHuluH,  jinil   Ik   viMciJ  or  cvon   tenuciouH — in 
yt'llowixh   uikI    |ii)rulDiit    in   cidor.     f'bronir    cutiirrh    inity 
ro«uU  in  (•onutit'tinn  ui'  the  iinti!rior  niiruH,  in  tho  (icvisl- 
u|iniont  iif  oxuborunt  KniiiiihitinnH,  iiikI  )Milyiiur<.      In  tho 
|io!*Uiri"r  niirrH,  by  extcnHton  to  tb'i  lliroiit,  it  moro  nflon 
niHiiIlM  ill  purmiinontorobstiimti' nii.'^ii  jtbiirynijoii!  catarrh. 
Siifh  cbronio  (Nilarrh  iTiiiy  K'^"  '''""  ""'>'  *'•  iinbituiil  roiijfli- 
in^  iin<l  hawkiiij^  nl'  nuuMiH,  btit  it  oTlcn  impair^'  fbc  b<*ar- 
inj{    l)y    tunutriiiMion    iit    tbf   apiTtuii'  of   the    KuHtiirliinn 
dtu'tti  or  liy  exttiiiHioii  to  the  mitblli'  uar.    Nnwal  polypnf  if*   | 
an  attaobod  tumor  in  the  noKtril^.  nri^inaHy  a  Kniall  pro- 
jecting; nuiHH  of  ^raniibitioni*  or  unlar^cil  ^bindiihir  ti^fiio. 
AVIiun  chronic  nanal  uiitarrli  liiiH  rusiilleil  in  iib>eration  and 
doatli  nf  tlic  L'artihij;cs  or  bon»-H  of  the  not<f.  tlic  dimdiarjjo 
\>*  often  ofTensiv*'.  and  is  known  as  u-/.unn.     Chine  examin- 
ation will  disi*o\LM'  partii'U'-' cd  iK'crofi-d  matter.     CEzora  Ik 
more  often  tho  reMnIi  of  luij^al  enliirrh  in  struniouH,  tuber- 
eular.  and  syphilitic  persons.     Kpistaxis  or  nose-bleed  i« 
the    result  of   locnl    causes,   as   irritating;    or   picking;   tlie 
nostrils;  it   is  a   froijuent   oc(Mirrcnce    in    persons   ha\ini; 
disease  of  the  niitnil  valvo  of  tho  heart:  it  is  a  synipt'im 
peculiar  to  typboiil  fever;  it  in  often  dnc  to  exccHsive  ex- 
ercise and  to  oxeitetnent.     Tho  catiirrhal  disoancs  of  tho  j 
nostrils  are  Ireiited   by  topical  applications,   inhalations,  I 
anil  sprays.     O/jena  demands  the  inaulTliition  or  injccti-pn 
of  antiseptic  washes  or  the  surKieul  removal  of  dead  l>one.   > 
INdypus  is  removed  by  cutting  or  tearing.     Noso-blecl  i.s  ' 
checked  by  e<dd  applications  on  tho  nose,  by  plugging  tho  ' 
nostril  with  lint,  or  the  introduetion  of  styptics,  as  tannic 
aeiil,   pernitratt)    nnd    ]M'rsulphi)te    of  iron.      In  extensive  l 
bleeding   from  tho   nose  the  nostrils  have  to  be   plugged  1 
from  behind.  E.  Darwin'  Htdson,  Jn.       ' 

No'ta  (Albhrto),  a  distinguished  Piedmonteso  author 
of  comedies,  b.  in  Turin  in  ITS.'i;  d.  in  the  same  city  in 
\^\7.  At  tho  age  of  eighteen  he  received  his  legal  degree  , 
from  tho  university  of  his  native  town,  liesides  his  lit-  ! 
entry  labors,  he  iicteil  as  librarion,  first  to  Prince  di  Cari- 
gnuno,  then  to  the  king,  Carlo  Alberto,  and  occupied  suc- 
eossivoly  many  highly  honornble  offices  in  tho  civil  magis- 
tracy. Nota  was  called  the  Pit^dmontese  Goldoni.  but  ho 
diiTers  as  widely  from  (lolihrni  as  docs  Terence  from  Plau- 
tus.  The  plot  of  liis  comedies  is  correct  and  regular,  the 
style  sustained  and  almost  elegant,  but  ono  rarely  finds  in 
them  either  originulity,  fire,  or  the  true  vis  cnmica.  The 
be^t  comedies  of  N<ita  are  the  following:  /  Prtmt  Pansi  <il 
mill  Ctmtniur,  hn  Firm,  1/ Irrrffitirid^  ft  Pror/efti»tn,  L'Op- 
pi-fHitorp  e  rOppresHn,  Ln  Liiuiii'jfticrii,  Educnzionee  Xntura. 

Not'ables,  in  Frnnee.  comprised  not  only  the  born 
n:d)ility,  but  al>o  persons  wlio  enjoyed  certain  social  priv- 
ileges and  iTninunities  on  accouiit  of  ^the  office  which  they 
held.  When  in  course  of  time  the  Ktats  Uencraux  came 
into  freiinent  collision  with  the  royal  power,  the  kings  con- 
voked in  their  stead  Assemblecs  des  Notables,  ami  as  these 
assemblies  were  composed  of  persons  who  were  dejiendent 
on  tho  court  or  had  tho  same  interest  as  it,  they  proved 
much  more  manageable.  The  last  Asseinblce  des  Notables 
met  Nov.  fi,  17-Sf*.  to  discuss  the  forms  under  whieli  the 
Ktats  iJ^'ucraux  should  be  convened. 

Notnrailth'idir  (from  NutaniHthuM].  a  family  of  fishes 
of  the  order  Opisthomi.  Tho  body  is  elongated  (but  not 
eel-like),  and  tho  tail  tapers  strongly  backward  :  it  is 
eovorod  with  very  small  cycloid  scales:  the  lateral  line  is 
conspicuous  :  the  bead  is  cimie,  and  the  snout  more  or  less 
produced;  tl»e  mouth  is  inferi<n-.  the  cleft  moderate,  and 
tho  lower  jaw  (juite  movable;  tho  teeth  are  minute  and 
pointed  :  the  branehiii!  apertures  are  normally  extended  ; 
there  are  about  eight  branebiostegal  rays;  the  dorsal  fin 
is  only  represented  by  a  number  (7-:!0)  of  short  discon- 
nected spines  about  the  middle  of  the  length  ;  the  anal  is 
elongated,  ami  armed  with  numerous  (12-1.'>)  spines  in 
front;  tho  eautliil  small  and  (typically  at  least)  connected 
with  tho  anal  ;  the  pectorals  arc  well  developed,  and  tho 
ventrals  aro  abdominal  and  composed  of  spinou.s  (2-4)  and 
articulated  (7-8)  rays.  Five  speeiea  are  known  —  viz. 
NotftcnnthuH  unnuit,  (Jreenland  :  X.  IhiuopnrtH  and  X.  MtiU- 
terra m^if It;  X.  m'Xitfthiin,  ,\ustralia;  and  ZnnutmnuthuH  Ri>t- 
niHiiniH  {X'itni-itnttnit  lUitNnniiuf,  Fil.  A  Ver.),  Mediterra- 
nean. TI»o  last  species  is  generically  distinguished  by 
the  numerous  (over  .10)  dorsal  spines  and  proboscis-Iiko 
sni>ut.  Thkopohe  (lii.i,. 

Not'ary  Piib'lio.  This  is  an  officer  known  to  all  civil- 
ized nations,  and  who  existctl  under  the  rules  of  tho  civil  or 
Roman  law.     liis  principal  duties  are  to  protest  bills  of 


nxohange  nnd  to  tnnk«  nuch  oth«r  pmUntii  or  deelarBtionN 

iiH  iieeoni  with  (lie  iifiige  of  lovrebttntn.  Otbi-r  dutien  nri; 
fi^>f(uenlly  udfled  by  r>tatutu,  niieb  iin  t4i  dvniiind  payment 
of  promiHHury  notet*  and  to  make  proteHtu  in  <•»«)  of  non- 
payment, MO  a<«  to  eliargi*  indorMef*.  to  adminicter  oath"  or 
iifTirmntionH,  and  to  take  aeknowliMlgmontM  of  deedw  or 
other  im^lniinentx.  Tlie  tunn  "  protect."  a"  here  uMed, 
mean"  an  official  dcelanition  by  the  notary  of  the  exi^ti-nee 
of  a  fact  eonnected  with  the  performiinee  of  liix  dulien. 
Thit*  eortifleato,  when  authorized  by  biw.  i**  in  general  pre- 
Hiimptivo  oviijeneo  that  the  faetN  eerlitied  to  to»ik  place. 
Thut",  II  "protei't"  of  a  foreign  bill  of  exchange  for  non- 
aceeplaneo  or  non-payment  in  cufflcient  evidence  on  the 
trial  of  an  action  lo  charge  tlie  drawer  or  indorfern. 

A  ludary  Ih  a  mininterial  officer,  and  i»*  liable  to  a  party 
iniureil  by  tho  negligent  performance  of  bi*«  duties.  Stut- 
utoM  alfo  freipH-nlly  de<dan'  his  reciion-'ibility  for  iniKeon- 
fluct.  both  civil  nnd  criminal.  It  is  clear  thai  in  tho  ab- 
Heneo<)f  any  statute  his  conduct  i«  governcii  by  that  general 
rule  of  law  whiob  prescribes  that  any  jiernon  who  enter* 
upon  an  un»Iortaking  re*jiiiring  ordinary  crire  and  f>k)ll  i« 
hiMind  to  nM'  ordinary  diligence,  and  i^^  liitblc  to  any  one 
injured  by  the  want  of  it.  Still,  if  under  the  <lireelion  of 
an  employer  iio  commit  an  error  in  nueb  an  act  an  protect- 
ing a  bill  of  exchange,  the  fact  that  be  f<ill(*wr<  Kuen  direc- 
tion will  bo  a  sufficient  excuse. 

When  called  uj)on  to  perform  a  strict  .notarial  act  he 
mu.' t  in  general  perform  it  personally.  He  cannot  delegate 
it  to  any  other  person,  as,  for  cxam]>le,  to  a  rlerk.  This 
proposition  is  hut  a  branch  of  a  wider  rule  that  an  agency 
requiring  trust  and  confl'lenco  cannot  be  <lelegated.  If, 
however,  there  is  a  settled  commer<'ial  usage  in  the  place 
where  a  foreign  bill  of  ex(diange  is  payable  that  prote-t 
;nay  bo  made  by  a  notary's  clork,  evidence  of  such  usage 
is  admissible  to  establish  it,  and  thus  give  the  sanction  of 
law  to  tho  notary's  tlelegation  of  authority.  This  last 
jiroposition  proceeds  upon  tbo  ground  thul  the  necessity 
of  protest  in  tho  case  of  foreign  bills  is  a  matter  of  mer- 
cantile usage,  and  a  special  custom  in  a  particular  place 
may  enlarge  or  qualify  ordinary  practice.  It  frequently 
hajijiens  that  when  a  bill  of  exchange  is  given  to  an  ngcnt 
for  collecti<)n,  that  person  employs  a  notary  to  make  a  pro- 
test who  is  guilty  of  negligence,  and  thus  discharges  the 
drawer  and  indorsers.  The  question  then  recurs  whether 
the  principal  may  sue  the  agent,  or  whether  his  remedy  is 
against  tho  notary.  Upon  this  jioint  there  is  much  diver- 
gence of  judicial  opiniim.  Some  courts  take  a  distinction 
between  tho  caso  where  tho  act  is  strictly  notarial  and 
where  it  is  not.  In  the  former  case  they  hohl  that  the 
notary  is  liable  directly  to  tho  original  employer  or  prin- 
cipal. In  the  hitler  case — *•.  f/.  giving  notice  of  the  non- 
payment of  an  inland  bill  of  exchange  (an  act  which  any 
person  tliough  not  a  notary  may  perfor.m) — he  is  sioiply 
the  agent  of  his  immediate  employer,  and  cannot  be  sued 
by  the  ]ierson  for  whoso  benefit  the  notice  was  to  be  given. 
It  is.  however,  held  in  a  considerable  number  of  the  States 
that  when  a  banker  or  other  person  acting  as  cidlecting 
agent  has  employeil  a  competent  notary  who  is  guilty  of 
an  act  of  negligence,  tho  remedy  of  the  injured  party  is 
solely  against  the  notary,  without  reference  to  the  fact 
whether  tho  act  is  strictly  notarial  or  not.  The  distinction 
between  t!ie  liability  of  a  notary  for  strictly  n<»tarial  and 
non-notarial  acts  has  been  taken  in  other  instances.  Thus, 
it  has  been  said  that  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  bill  not  only 
should  protest  be  made,  but  notice  shoubl  be  given  by  him 
to  all  the  antecedent  parties,  but  that  in  tho  cose  of  inland 
bills  it  is  not  his  duty  to  give  notice  of  dishonor  to  any  one 
but  the  person  from  whom  he  received  it.  It  is  desirable 
(bat  where  such  n  distinction  exists,  as  it  tends  to  confuse 
and  mislead,  it  should  be  remedieil  by  statute.  It  is  well 
settled  that  whore  a  statute  enjoins  upon  a  notary  in  pro- 
testing promissory  notes,  etc.  the  duty  of  giving  notice  of 
dishonor  to  antecedent  ]tarties.  he  is  bound  to  notify  them, 
and  is  liable  to  an  action  on  tho  part  of  one  who  may  be 
injured  by  his  neglect.  T.  W.  Xiwujiit. 

Xotasul'ga,  post-v.  of  Mneon  co..  Ala.,  on  the  U'estem 
R.  U.,  has  ;J  churches  and  1  newspaper.     Pop.  Iti'.n. 

.loHN  C.  BiRNESS,  Ed.  "  Univkrsalist  IIkrai.d." 

Nota'tion  [hut.  uotntio],  in  chemistry,  an  ingenious  sy?- 
iem  of  abbreviating  ;ind  condensing  statements  of  the  chem- 
ical composition  of  bodies,  and  of  their  changes  and  trans- 
formations, by  means  of  ki/ki/h.^.  From  the  earliest  days 
of  the  science,  even  in  alchemical  times,  various  methods 
of  accomplishing  this  have  been  attempted,  but  the  first 
useful  basis  of  the  present  system  was  laid,  curiously 
enough.  in  the  same  identical  year  in  which  the  present 
system  of  nomenclature  tthat  of  (Juyton  tie  Morveau  and 
Lavoisier)  was  founded — I7S7 — i  see  NoMRSri.ATrRF)  by 
Hassenfratz  and  Adct,  These  chemists  first  used  the  initial 
letters  of  the  Latin  names  to  express  the  metals,  surround- 
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ing  each,  however,  with  a  circle,  which  was  their  general 
symbol  for  a  metal.  Dalton,  when  he  founded  the  atomic 
theory,  adopted  these  symbols,  circle  and  all,  as  he  con- 
sidered the  atoms  probably  spherical  in  form.  Berzelius 
in  1815  brought  the  symbolic  notation  into  its  present  form, 
by  introducing  coefficients  to  indicate  the  numbers  of  equiva- 
lents, with  a  number  of  other  important  devices. 

While  speaking  of  the  initiation  of  the  invention  of 
chemical  symbols,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  Hassenfratz 
and  Adet,  in  their  original  symbols,  introduced  features, 
now  entirely  forgottt^n,  to  which  in  this  age  of  science  we 
?hall  unquestionably  have  to  return.  They  had  a  symbol 
to  express  caloric  or  heat,  and  their  symbol  i(tr  water  ad- 
mitted of  three  modifications  for  its  three  known  states  of 
ice,  water,  and  steam.  We  shall  soon  doubtless  have  to 
introduce  into  our  chemical  notation  such  symbols,  to  ex- 
press, probably,  not  exactly  ijiutiititiea  of  heat  involved  and 
engendered,  but  at  least  amounts  of  thermodynamic  enen/i/. 
One  of  our  most  acute  American  scientists,  H.  F.  Walling, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  in  li^io.  brought 
this  matter  forward  and  urged  strongly  its  necessity. 

In  the  article  on  Che«istrv  will  be  found  a  tabulation 
of  the  symbols  of  Berzelius,  as  still  used  throughout  the 
world.  Each  symbol,  alone,  stands  for  one  equivalent 
weight,  and  a  numerical  coefficient  placed  before  or  after 
it  multiplies  it  by  so  much.  When  a  compound  is  to  be 
represented,  maite  up  of  two  or  more  other  compounds,  a 
comma  or  period  is  used — the  latter  being  generally  the 
most  approved — to  represent  the  secondary  combination. 
Thus,  common  copperas  or  green  vitriol  is  thus  represented  : 
FeO.SOa.TH-iO  :  meaning  a  compound  of  iron  and  oxygen, 
combined  with  another  compound  of  sulphur  and  oxygen, 
combined  again  with  7  equivalents  of  water.  When  a 
small  coefficient  is  placed  after  the  symbol,  as  in  O3  and 
H-.»  in  this  case,  it  applies  to  that  one  symbol  only;  but 
when  a  larger  coefficient  is  placed  before  a  group  of  sym- 
bols, as  in  the  THaO,  it  multiplies  them  all,  at  least  up  to 
the  next  period.  The  sign  4-  is  often  used  to  express  com- 
bination, but  not  by  recent  correct  and  critical  writers, 
being  reserved  by  such  entirely  for  use  in  expressing 
chemical  reactions,  to  indicate  the  mere  brinijiiu)  together 
of  the  reacting  substances  within  the  sphere  of  possible 
reaction,  and  the  mere  state  of  ndinixtiirc  or  juxtaposition 
of  the  resulting  .products.  Thus,  FeO.SOs  +  Na20,C02  = 
NaiO.SOa  +  FeO.C02,  means  that  the  previous  mixture  of 
ferrous  eulphafe  and  sodic  carhnnnte  produces  sodic  unl- 
phate  and  ferrous  caj'honntc.  Berzelius  devised  also,  for 
the  important  purpose  of  abbreviating  long  and  complex 
formulic,  particularly  in  mineralogical  chemistry,  two  kinds 
of  symbols,  called  "dotted  symbols"  and  "cross-barred  sym- 
bols." In  dotted  symbols  equivalents  of  oxygen  arc  rep- 
resented by  so  many  dots  placed  over  the  symbol  of  the 
element  with  which  it  is  combined;  thus: 
i^i,  silica, 
S,  sulphuric  acid, 
P21  phosphoric  acid. 
The  cross-barred  symbol  simply  indicates  two  cqnii^alcnts 
of  the  element  for  which  it  stands.  Sometimes  he  com- 
bined the  dots  and  cross-bars,  representing,  for  example, 

alumina,  AI2O3,  by  Ai;  ferric  oxide,  FejOs,  by  ¥qi  phos- 
phoric acid  by  P  ;  and  so  on. 

A  good  deal  of  use  is  made  at  the  present  day  of  paren- 
theses in  our  notation,  in  writing  out  complex  formula},  the 
dilTerent  simpler  molecules  contained  or  su])posed  to  bo 
c<tnlaincd  in  the  more  complex  compound  being  enclosed  in 
separate  parentheses;  and  when  a  coefficient  is  then  placed 
either  before  or  after  such  a  parenthetii;  collocation  of 
symbols,  it  multiplies  all  tho^e,  and  only  those,  within  the 
parentheses.     Thus,  for  example, 

c;ommon  alum,  (K-.0.SO3)(Ala03.3S03).24Ho0; 

Ziiic-ethvle,  (CoU.'K.7.n\ 

Stanno-^l'inii'thykMlicthvle,  (CH3),CC.)H5)->.Sn ; 

Sii^,';ir  of  lead,  Vh{*''2^^Jhh-^'^^2^>~ 
Sometimes  parentheses  arc  used  within  parentheses ; 
Microcosmic  .salt,  (Na20.(NH4)./.>.ll,0)p2O,,.GIl2O. 
In  the  representation  of  comjiounds  according  to  the 
theories  of  types  and  substitutions,  which  play  so  large  a 
)»art  in  the  chemical  literature  of  the  present   day.  other 
devices  are  used  :  thus,  the  clement  or  radi<;ul  supposed  to 
luivc  been  suVistliuteil  for  one  or  more  hydrogon-cquiva- 
Icnts  irt  phiced  ori:r  the  remaining  hydrogen  in  the  symbol. 
Hydrate  of  potash,  consiilcred  as  belonging  to  the  wiUer- 
type,  woulcl  thus  bo  written  jjO,  water  itself,  for  comparison, 
being  written   jjo.      Animonic  hyilrate  would   be      j[^('- 
Sometimes  a  brace  is  used  in  this  kind  of  formuhition  for 
the  sake  of  distinctness.    Thus,  propvlamino,  nooording  to 

this  Byntcm,  might  bo  written  N^  11.       and  niethyl-ethyl- 


fCH,, 
amvlamine,  N-iC2H5,       Wood-spirit  and  common  alcohol, 

•  egarded  as  substitution-products  of  the  marsh-gas  type, 

ruo,  fr'ii^. 

and  containing  "hydroxyl,"  will  be  C  j  {j'    and  c  \  J}*^* 

Ih;        [h: 

An  important  invention  in  notation  is  the  use  of  honds 
between  elemental  symbols,  to  express  the  relations  of 
equivalence,  sometimes  called  "atomicity."  The  affinity 
of  a  monad  element  is  represented  by  one  dash,  of  a  dyad 
by  two,  of  a  triad  by  three,  and  so  on.  Water  is  repre- 
sented by  placing  the  dyad  oxygen  between  the  two  hydro- 
gen monads:  thus.  H — 0 — H,  the  two  dashes  representing 
the  two  bonds  of  affinity  of  dyadic  oxygen,  supposed  to  be 
saturated,  in  water.  They  re])resent  likewise  each  the  total 
affinity  of  one  of  the  hydrogen  monads,  which  are  there- 
fore also  both  satisfied  or  saturated.  One  more  example 
may  be  given  in  carbonic  acid  gas.  represented  thus, 
0=C=0,  the  tetradic  carbon  having  four  bonds  and  the 
oxygen  dyads  two  each.  By  following  out  this  system 
very  curious  results  are  obtained  in  the  shape  of  hypo- 
thetical "constitutional  formulae"  for  cornjjounds  of  all 
degrees  of  complexity.  To  explain  these  would  take  very 
large  space,  and,  as  has  been  elsewhere  stated,  they  are 
liable  to  the  great  objection  that  they  inculcate  the  idea 
of  construction  of  molecules  (which  in  nature  must  have 
geometrical  structure)  on  the  same  pfanc.  involving  thus  a 
gross  absurdity.  Henry  Wurtz. 

Notation  [Lat.  notatio'\.  Mathematical  notation  is  a 
conventioniil  method  of  representing  quantities  and  opera- 
tions by  means  of  symbols.  It  explains  the  meaning  of 
inrlividual  symbols,  both  of  operation  and  of  quantity,  and 
shows  how  to  combine  them  so  as  to  express  in  the  simplest 
manner  every  mathematical  operation.  A  simple  and  com- 
prehensive system  of  notation  is  essential  to  the  progress 
of  every  science,  but  in  no  branch  is  a  complete  system 
more  necessary  than  in  mathematics,  and  in  no  branch 
has  there  been  a  greater  diversity  of  systems  proposed. 
Our  present  system  is  the  result  of  the  labors  of  many  men. 
living  in  diff"erent  ages,  speaking  different  languages,  and 
possessing  diflferent  habits  of  thought ;  from  these  diverse 
sources  a  mathematical  language  has  sprung  up,  defective 
in  many  respects,  and  yet  sufficiently  simple  and  copious 
for  most  of  the  purposes  of  analysis  and  investigation. 
Bach  department  of  mathematics  has  its  own  notation ;  in 
this  article  will  only  be  considered  t]je  notation  of  arith- 
metic, or  the  method  of  writing  numbers. 

There  are  at  present  in  general  use  only  two  systems  of 
arithmetical  notation,  the  common  system  and  the  Roman  : 
in  addition  to  these  we  shall  also  explain  the  method  of 
the  ancient  Greeks. 

{1}  The  Common  Si/stcm. — This  is  sometimes  called  the 
Arabic,  because  the  figures  which  it  employs  were  intro- 
duced into  Europe  by  the  Arabs.  The  following  figures, 
expressing  values  regularly  increasing  by  one  from  no- 
thing to  nine,  are  used  in  this  system  :  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  G,  7, 
S,  9.  These  figures,  taken  separately,  are  called  digits. 
The  first  one,  named  naught,  is  also  called  a  cipher  or  zero  ; 
it  stands  for  no  number.  The  remaining  ones  are  called 
significant  figures.  All  integral  numbers  are  expressed  by 
writing  the  proper  digits  in  a  line.  The  digit  on  the  right 
is  said  to  stand  in  the  first  place,  the  one  preceding  this 
in  the  second  place,  the  next  preceding  in  the  third  place, 
and  so  on.  This  order  of  arrangement  is  called  the  scale 
of  the  system.  The  same  digit  always  indicates  the  same 
number  of  units.  I)ut  the  value  of  the  unit  indicated  de- 
pends on  the  place  it  occupies  in  the  scale.  If  a  digit 
stands  in  the  first  place,  it  expresses  simple  units  or  n»r*  ; 
if  in  the  second  place,  it  expresses  tens;  if  in  the  third 
place,  it  expresses  hundreds ;  the  value  of  the  unit  in  nny 
place  is  always  fen  times  that  of  the  unit  in  the  next  lower 
])lace.  Thus,  the  combinntion  ."7()  stsinds  for  3  hundrcdt, 
7  tens,  and  6  nnrft,  or  for  the  number  t/irrr  hundred  and 
serentt/-si.r.  If  we  place  a  point — which  we  call  the  deci- 
mal point — on  the  right  of  tlie  first  place,  we  may  continue 
the  scale  downward  to  any  extent  :  in  this  case,  the  digit 
on  the  right  of  tlic  point  is  >aid  to  stand  in  the  first  place 
of  dvcimaii.  the  next  stands  in  the  ttecund  place  of  dcvi- 
vtals,  tho-next  in  the  thinl  place,  and  so  on.  The  unit  of 
the  first  place  of  decimals  is  one-tenth  ;  that  of  the  second 
place,  one-hnndndth  ;  that  of  tlie  third  place,  onr-thou- 
Mondth  ;  an'l  so  <m.  Thus,  t!ie  comhinalion  .'.Vlly  Stands  fur 
,'t  tvnthn,  2  hundredths,  and  ;'>  thousandth-',  or  for  the  number 
'.i'l^i'thousandths.  The  scale  thus  completed  is  called  tlio 
decimal  scale;  it  will  bo  noted  that,  this  scale  is  continuous 
throughout:  that  is,  in  proceeding  froin  right  to  left  the 
unit  of  each  place  is  ten  times  that  of  the  ])rccu'ding  ]daco. 
If  we  place  a  cipher  in  each  place,  wo  may  write  the  deci- 
mal scale  as  follows : 
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Pcrlnd       Period      Pflriod 
■ir  of       oruidu* 

blllloni.    nililtoiiH.     «atiilti. 


r«i(i4  Psriod 
ufthoii-  of  mil' 
niidth*.    Ildiithfl. 


3  ■ 

3-8 


ii 

3-0-5 

_o  ^  o 

III 

ill 

U  0  0 

(1  1)  u 

|3S     ag     -Sg 

f"-S    *'<-o    &''-S    s 
a*5    aS=    CflO    =S-- 

3B«-4       ^S.M       3E3V        gMfl 
-o-s    rtft'fl     Si'ja     SI'S 

0  (I  0 ,  0  0  0  ,  0  0  0 .  0  0  0 
F(»r  irtinvonionro  of  ri'inliri;;,  tho  hohIo  Ih  ftoparatcl  into 
perioiN,  *ni(^li  ofwliii'li  nnhniccM  (hrc**  jdiiccK,  iinti  in  niiiiKM) 
ns  f^hown  abnvf.  Thr  ih'riotniiiiitioiiM  iiImhc  billiftiif  nrc 
trillion-*,  fnnnlrilli(ui'<.  ijiiintiliionM,  oto.,  ilorivin^  tln-tr 
nuinoH  from  tho  liiitin  nuincnilH.  If  a  (lif:;it  in  written  in 
t!»"  pIni'O  of  imy  (*i|>ii('r  in  tlio  hlnnk  kchIo  iibf>v«  given,  it 
will  cxproHn  a  corrofiioiHlin;;  nuiiilior  of  nnitw  of  tho  nnmo 
iTi.liciittMl  :  thus,  tho  ■•nmliinution  ;{2n.812.i;(:).278.K12,  ox- 
pri'-^sft  tho  niiinhor  l{*_>(i  milHouH,  KI2  thouHfuit/n,  i'Ut  uniti, 
an<l  27s  thtiHMni)t/t/iH,  812  mif/innthi.  It  will  ho  iihtterved 
that  tlio  unit  of  cju-h  |ihuM'  in  hcmiip  power  of  10:  thus*,  the 
unit  of  the  first  place  it*  10",  <n-  I  ;  ttnil  nf  the  seeon<l  phiee 
is  10'.  iir  10;  that  nf  tin-  tliini  pliu-e  i-  lo-'.  or  100  ;  htkI  mi 
on.      In  like  manner  (he  unit  of  the  lirst  tleclnial  pliii-e  i^ 

imalH  iH  10-^, 
...po:  anrUoon. 
It  i.-»  from  this  law  of  relation  that  we  name  tho  j»ca!o  a 
(fri-innif  f<eale ;   for  like  rcrtHon  we  call  this  Hvstem  of  indi- 
eatin;;  numbers  the  f/rrimaf  ni/Mtmi.      In  the  system  just  ex- 


lO',  or  -Aj;  that  of  (ho  setiond  plaoo  of  tleeiii 
or  -jjfj;  tnat  of  the  third  phieo  is  Ifl-^,  or  y^lpp 


]dained  tho  units  corrcspondinj;  to  the  different  j)laces  aro 
in  j^eomotrieal  progression,  thn  hnur  ur  vn'li.r  of  which  is 
10.  Similar  scales  migbt  hr  constructed  havini;  any  other 
number  as  a  i-(i<^>.  but  such  scnlcs  are  not  in  coriiiii'ui  use. 

(2)  The  liomuu  Mvthinl. —  In  the  Roman  mctluul  of  nota- 
tion seven  cilpital  letters  are  used.  These  letters  and  tho 
values  they  express  aro  shown  below: 

Leuera,  I.,  V.,  X.,  L..  C,  D..  M. 
Valuett,  1,  5,  10,  50,  100,  500,  1000. 
Other  nunibors  than  those  ab()\o  are  expressed  by  combin- 
iu'^  these  letters  acc<»nlini:;  to  the  folbiwin;;  laws:  Isl.  If  a 
letter  is  repeated,  the  number  that  it  denotes  is  repeated. 
2d,  If  a  letter  is  written  after  another  which  denotes  a 
fireater  number,  the  value  of  the  bitter  is  iuereat'ed  by 
that  of  (he  former.  'M\.  If  a  letter  is  written  bctore  one 
that  denotes  a  greater  number,  the  value  of  the  hitter  is  to 
bo  diminished  by  that  of  the  former.  Thus.  III.  denotes 
:J,  and  XXX.  denotes  ;{0  ;  VI.  denotes  0.  and  L.\.  denotes 
00:  XC.  denotes  HO.  ami  IX.  denotes  0.  The  eonibination 
MlKHM'l.X.W.  is  read  IS7.").  This  system  is  only  used 
f<ir  dates.  headin;i;s  of  chapters,  and  the  like.  It  is  a  very 
eumbiuus  system,  and  is  by  no  means  adapted  to  tho  or- 
dinary requiromonts  of  numerical  computation. 

('^)  The.  (irecitiit  Mrth<'ii. — The  ancient  tJreeks  repre- 
sented numbers  by  means  of  the  letters  of  their  alphabet, 
to  wliieh  they  added  tho  tlireo  obsolete  characters  C',  i^-'^and 
k.  Thus,  tile  eonsecuti\e  numbers  from  1  to  'J  were  rep- 
rescnteil  by  the  characters  a.  fi,  y,  S,  t,  C,  (,*,  ij.  and  0 — sim- 
pff  nuitH  :  tho  tens  from  1  ten  to  it  tens,  or  the  numbers 
from  10  to  yo,  were  represented  by  the  characters  »,  k,  A.  fi, 
f,(.o,TT,  and  1; — tt'iiH  ;  and  the  hundreds  up  to  nine  hundred 
wero  represented  by  tlie  characters  p.  <r,  t.  v,  «fr,  x,  >^.  w,  and  i 
— hitudmlH.  Thousands  were  expressed  by  a  subscript 
dash;  thus,  tho  number  .'!(HK>  was  written  .y.  The  letter  M 
written  below  any  symbcd  increased  its  value  ten  thou- 
sand times;  these  conventional  principles  enabled  them  to 
write  any  number  up  to  1.000.000,000.  The  following  ex- 
amples show  how  numbers  were  expressed  in  this  system  ; 

,fli  C  $',  niue  thou.-iatul  nine  hundred  and  ninHthninf. 
j6  T  IT  (9',/oMr  th'ttisiind  (hrt-e  hundred  andtitjhfif-tico. 
.y  a',  three  t ho ujtii ltd  and  une. 

♦Other  devices  for  exjiressint;  numbers  wero  conceived  by 
Archimeiles.  Ajiolloniiis.  and  others,  but  the  entire  system 
was.  like  that  uf  the  Romans,  extremely  unwieldv  and  ill 
fitted  to  practical  computations.  W.  (}.  Pkck. 

Notation  [Lat.  nointi'f'].  In  music  this  term  is  now 
commonly  used  in  a  laraer  sense  than  formerly,  to  denote 
the  mode  or  system  by  which  musical  thoughts  are  repre- 
sented in  writinjr.  inchulinj;  all  the  sif;ns.  characters,  fiss- 
ures, and  arbitrary  marks  ne-.-cssary  to  render  such  thoughts 
inteUiijible  and  expressive  <)f  the  author's  conceptions.  The 
system  now  in  use  is  mainly  a  product  of  the  Inst  three  or 
four  centuries,  and  is  remarkable  as  possessing  many  of 
the  properties  of  a  universal  language.  In  nil  civilized 
nations  musical  symbols  arc  the  same,  and  musical  com- 
posititms  when  correctly  written  receive  everywhere  sub- 


Rtftntiatly  the  Hamo  interprotation.  In  aiiuienl  timoK  the 
rcnnrdirig  of  muficnl  idran.  however  niniple  tln-y  mif(ht  be, 
waft  a  *<iihject  of  perplexity  and  unei-rLainty,  even  uinontf 
thoHO  who  could  give  evpri'^^tion  lo  other  formH  of  thought 
In  refined,  exact,  and  appropriate  language.  To  convey 
from  onii  miml  to  anoth«-r  a  cb-ur  id<*a  merely  of  the  fn'tvh 
and  the  tlurutinn  of  Kfveral  tonen  or  HoundH.  though  com- 
pricing  only  a  very  Iimil<'d  fcrien.  requiriMl  of  courite  cer- 
tain fignf*  or  fyu\\i>iU  which  nhould  poHMer>M  a  fixed  and 
reeogniznil  nieaninX'  'I'ho  i-arlient  Migni  a^Iopted  for  thi'' 
purpoKO  Hiwm  to  have  been  the  Ielt*^rii  of  tlie  alphabet, 
which  wero  sometimes  placed  erwrt,  i^ometimcH  inverted, 
mutilalerl,  commiugli'd,  or  i!af«t  into  various  fanciful  f'irmfi, 
Hf»  that  by  'Ie(;rces  mor<r  than  100  of  Kuch  ehariiel4'rM  ramo 
into  UHO.  After  lhi>'.  greater  flinplicfly  wan  Hocurcd  by  tho 
uso  of  only  a  few  Itoman  letters,  the  lower  octave  being 
represented  by  capitnlH,  ihe  Hecond  octave  by  Huiall  letters, 
and  the  tliirrlby  small  letter:"  doubled.  MiMde-  the  letter 
syHtem,  another  mode  of  rcprci-nting  mufical  noundncamo 
into  use,  tho  leading  feature  of  which  was  a  cingle  straight 
line — black,  red,  or  yellow^ubove  and  below  which  tlio 
varifms  sounds  were  indiculed  rdiiefly  by  dots,  either  on 
the  line  or  uiore  or  less  distant  from  it.  An  iIIri«lration 
of  this  is  given  ut  n  in  the  following  example,  taken  from 
a  work  by  I'adre  Martini,  with  its  interpretation  in  black 
notes  at  6,  anrl  in  modern  notes  at  c : 
a 


•\7— 


m^". 


c.      (  TYanjipOMrd  from  C  to  F.) 


As  late  aft  tho  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  numhcrlew« 
crooked  marks,  loops,  curves,  hooks,  wavy  liner>.and  other 
signs,  besides  the  d<ds,  were  used  with  tho  single  straight 
line,  forming  n  most  intricate  and  cnriou- system,  not  ea-'v  to 
be  interpreted  even  by  the  most  skilful  of  modern  mnsieians. 
The  introduction  of  nrrrrnl  lines  with  their  spaces,  and 
notes  of  fixed  form  and  duration,  was  the  next  important 
step.  The  lines  were  at  first  only  four  in  number,  though 
we  sometimes  find  the  staves  belonging  to  two  or  three 
voices  (with  their  ]>ropor  clefs)  so  crowded  together  as  to 
look  like  one  stave  of  eiuht  or  twelve  lines.  (The  ancient 
nufvi  belonging  to  tho  four-line  stJive  have  already  been 
described  in  tho  arti(de  TiARciE.  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred.) To  indicate  the  />iVcA  of  the  notes,  two  clefs  were 
used — viz.  one  to  mark  the  place  of  middle  *^,  and  the 
other  that  of  the  F  below.  These  clefs  ,werc  not  perma- 
nently fixed  on  any  particular  line,  hut  placed  on  such  a 
line  as  would  serve  most  ctmvenicntly  to  keep  the  notes 
within  the  bounds  of  the  stave  nn«l  the  spaces  above  and 
below.  The  stave  now  in  universal  use  consists  of  five 
lines,  that  number  being  found  most  convenient  for  tho 
eve:  and  to  each  stave  is  prefixei!  a  clef  to  designate,  as 
from  a  starting-point,  the  various  degrees  of  ncuteness  or 
gravity  of  the  notes  emjiloyed.  Of  these  clefs,  that  of  F 
for  the  bass  and  that  of  tJ  for  the  upper  parts  are  of  most 
frequent  use  in  modern  music,  the  C  clef  beine  reserved 
for  certftin  orchestral  parts,  and  also  occasionally  ui=cd  for 
the  tenor  and  alto  in  church  music.  Instead  of  the  cum- 
brous notes  formerly  emj)Ioyed.  with  square,  oblong,  and 
lorenge  shapes,  the  round-headed  form,  both    while  and 

I   black,  is  now  exclusively  used,  the  old   square  breve  sel- 

I  dom  a|tpcarini;  except  in  the  music  of  the  church.  "Tho 
inventirin  of  the  minim,  crotchet,  ((uaver.  and  semiquaver 
is  ascribed  to  John  de  Muris.  a  doctor  of  tho  Sorbonne, 
who  made  this  important  addition  to  notation  ...  in  the 
year    l.'l.'i?*.      The   demisemiqunver   first    appeared   in   the 

1  seventeenth  century."  ( /Vmn/  Ct/rtnptrdin.]  Of  these  notes, 
the  semibrcvo  is  now  taken  as  tho  standard  of  unity  or  the 
note  of  longest  duration,  but  the  ej-trttt  of  that  duration  is 
not  determined  by  clock-time,  but  by  the  will  of  the  com- 
poser or  performer.  The  actual  speed  of  a  piece  of  music 
in  indicated  by  regulative  terms  or  signs  at  the  commence- 
ment, or  is  let^t  to  the  discretion  of  the  performer;  but  In 
all  cases  the  time  given  to  the  somibrove  determines  the 
timo  of  each  minim,  crotchet,  quaver,  etc..  because  these 

'  notes  stand  to  it  in  the  relation  of  J.  J.  \.  •^.  etc.     Inter- 

,  vals  of  silence  also,  corresponding  in  duration  with  the 
several  kinds  of  notes,  are  indicated  by  characters  called 
rc»lt*.  To  meet  the  want  of  notes  bearing  other  ratios  to 
the  semibrevc.  as  \.  §.  -^g,  etc..  the  simple  process  of  ad- 
dinir  a  dot  to  a  note  was  adopted,  whereby  its   duration 

'  became   one-half    longer — a    dntte^I   minim,   for    instance. 

,  being  |  of  a  scmibreve,  a  dotted  crotchet  |.  etc.     The  d-^t 
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is  sometimes  doubled ;  in  which  case  the  time  expressed 
by  the  first  dot  is  increased  one-half.  These  dots  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  rests  or  marks  of  silence.  To  the 
moderns  must  also  be  ascribed  the  systematic  and  rhythm- 
ical division  of  mu.-iic  into  phrases,  sections,  periods,  and 
measures  or  bars,  and  the  marks  by  which  the  latter  are 
represented — viz.  bar-strokes  of  various  kinds.  The  use 
of  bars  was  not  general  till  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  to  the  same  period  is  to  be  referred  the 
groupiuf?  of  quavers,  semiquavers,  etc.  by  ties  or  ligatures 
connecting  their  stems.  Under  the  head  of  notation  are 
also  comprised  the  numerous  signs  of  expression,  empha- 
sis, loudness  and  softness,  retardation  and  acceleration  of 
speed,  various  kinds  of  ornament,  and  all  the  marks  be- 
longing to  the  province  of  harmony,   William  Staunton. 

Note  Kngraving.     Pee  Engraving,  Bank-note. 

Notes  [from  Lat.  nota  ;  Fr.  and  Ger.  note,  a  known 
"  mark  "  or  "  sign  ''],  in  music,  the  characters  by  which  the 
relative  duration  of  the  several  sounds  is  expressed;  thus, 
a  semibreve  occupies  as  much  time  as  two  minims,  four 
crotchets,  etc.  The  pitch,  or  degree  of  acuteness  or  gravity 
of  the  sounds  represented  by  these  characters,  is  not  deter- 
mined by  their  form,  but  by  their  j^ositton  on  the  lines  or 
spaces  of  the  stave.  (See  Notation.)  In  a  less  accurate 
sense,  the  terra  *'  note  "  is  often  used  for  the  sointd  of  which 
it  is  the  representative,  as  when  we  say  a  high  note  or  a 
low  note,  meaning  a  high  or  low  sound.  Though  not 
strictly  correct,  this  usage  of  the  word  is  common  even  in 
scientific  works  and  in  ordinary  converse,  through  a  de- 
fect or  want  in  the  vocabulary  of  musical  terras. 

William  STArNTox. 

Nothop'idae  [from  NotTiopni/* — v6do<;,  "  false"  or  "  spuri- 
ous," and  oif/ts  .  "appearance" — the  only  certainly  known 
genus],  a  family  of  non-venomous  snakes  related  to  the 
boas  and  pythons,  but  of  small  size.  The  body  and  tail 
are  compressed,  covered  with  subequal  scales,  with  the 
gastrosteges  (abdominal  plates)  narrow  and  angulate  and 
the  urosteges  (sub-caudal  plates)  in  two  rows:  the  head  is 
flat,  oval,  and  moderately  distinct,  and  covered  with  small 
scales  above  ;  the  post-frontal  is  of  considerable  size,  "  and 
sends  forward  along  the  margin  of  the  frontal  a  process  as 
far  as  the  prefrontal  :"  the  lower  jaw  resembles  that  of 
the  Colubridje  in  lacking  the  coronoid  bone ;  the  teeth  are 
present  on  the  intermaxillaries,  as  well  as  maxilfaries  and 
mandible,  and  are  entire;  no  posterior  extremities  or 
hooks  are  developed.  This  family  has  been  established  by 
Prof.  Cojie  for  a  peculiar  generic  type  { Nnftliopsis  nif/oftus) 
made  known  by  himself.  According  to  this  zoologist,  *'  its 
superficial  characters  remind  one  at  once  of  the  Peropoda 
(('.  e.  pythons  and  boas),  and  the  double  urosteges  suggest 
the  Pythons."  In  the  development  of  the  post-frontal 
bone,  however,  it  recalls  the  Achroclinrdidje.  The  only 
known  species  is  an  inhabitant  of  Central  America,  and 
has  a  strange  resemblance  in  coloration  to  the  young  of 
Trt/t/oiioveph'ihis  atrnx,  from  the  same  country,  and  the 
T.  )itoci(lii  of  Brazil.  "  This  is  so  marked  as  to  constitute 
a  case  of  mimetic  analogy.  But  few  cases  of  the  mim- 
icry of  rrotaline  venomous  snakes  are  to  be  observed  in 
S.  America,  the  imitations  being  chiefly  of  the  other  ven- 
omous group,  Proteroffhjpha,  as  represented  by  Elaps." 
In  allusion  to  this  mimicry  or  false  characters  the  type  has 
received  its  generic  name.       ,  Theo.  Gill. 

No'tice,  in  law.  This  word  is  sometimes  used  as  equiv- 
alent to  the  act  of  giving  information  of  some  fact.  At 
other  times  it  means  information  or  knowledge  obtained 
in  whiitever  way.  Considered  as  knowledge,  it  is  of  two 
general  kinds — avtnnl  and  cnnstruvtirr..  *'  Actual  "  notice 
includes  cases  where  information  of  a  fact  is  given  directly 
to  a  party  or  one  who  represents  liiin.  "  dinstructive " 
notice  takes  place  when  a  person  gains  information  from 
whi(-h  ho  ought  to  have  derived  knowledge  of  a  principal 
fiict  by  means  of  an  inquiry,  or  when  a  positive  rule  of 
law  on  grounds  of  public;  j)<)lic',y  charges  Iiiin  with  know- 
ledge. In  the  variety  of  constructive  notino  first  stated 
there  is  an  element  of  nogligcnco  or  lack  o'f  good  faith. 
Thus,  if  a  person  in  taking  a  conveyance  should  find  in  it 
a  clause  which  pointed  to  some  other  conveyance  for  in- 
formation as  to  points  in  the  line  of  his  title,  there  would 
hi-  a  wiiut  i»f  diligence  on  his  part  In  not  refeiiing  to  the 
latter,  and  the  law  would  charge  bim  with  all  the  know- 
ledge that  he  would  have  obtained  from  a  diligent  exami- 
nation of  the  instrument  to  whieh  the  referen<!e  was  made. 
An  in>*tance  of  the  other  branch  of  constructive  notice  is 
that  r)f  the  ])endency  of  a  unit  in  a  court  of  ei[uity.  the 
regular  rule  in  tliat  court  being  that  while  a  suit  in  pond- 
ing no  change  can  be  made  in  tlio  state  ol  tilings  by  the 
introduction  of  succeeding  parties,  and  every  one  who  may 
purchase  the  property  in  f|ue-ttion  i-  bound  (o  know  of  the 
cxiHtence  and  state  of  the  litigation  until  final  decree  is 
rendered.     Another  instance  of  importance  is  thut  of  the 


registration  of  deeds  and  conveyances  in  general,  and  the 

docketing  of  judgments  in  accordance  with  law.  Every 
person  acquiring  the  title  is  chargeil  by  law  with  the  know- 
'-jjge  of  these  claims.     (See  Hecokiunc  or  Deeds.) 

Some  of  the  leading  cases  of  the  act  of  giving  notice  will 
now  be  stated.  It  may  be  premised  that  as  notice  consists 
simply  in  communicating  information,  no  writing  is  in 
general  necessary  unless  the  notice  be  made  requisite  by 
statute.  On  grounds  of  exitcdicncy,  in  cases  of  import- 
ance written  notices  should  be  adopted. 

(1)  Notice  of  Dishonor  of  Coniinerriftf  Pitper. — In  order 
to  charge  a  drawer  or  .an  indorser  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or 
an  indorser  of  a  promissory  note,  it  is  necessary  when  a 
demand  for  acceptance  or  payment  has  been  made  of  the 
drawee  or  acceptor  of  the  bill  or  maker  of  the  note,  and 
either  acceptance  or  payment  has  been  refused,  to  give 
prompt  notice  of  such  refusal.  A  failure  to  comply  with 
this  rule  discharges  the  parties  entitled  to  notice  from  all 
liability.    (See  Bill  of  Exchange  and  Piiomissorv  Notes.) 

(2)  Notiff  to  Quit. — This  is  a  request  from  a  landlord  to 
a  tenant  to  leave  premises  under  lease,  and  to  give  up  the 
possession  at  a  sjtecified  time.  Xo  such  notice  is  necessary 
when  the  time  for  the  ex]dration  of  the  lease  is  fixed.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  lease  is  for  an  uncertain  period 
or  at  the  will  of  both  parties,  such  notice  is  requisite.  It 
emanates  from  the  owner  or  his  agent,  is  addressed  to  the 
tenant,  and  is  delivere<I  to  him  personally  if  he  can  be 
found  at  his  usual  place  of  abode,  and  if  not  there  to  some 
member  of  his  family  of  suitable  age  and  discretion.  A 
specified  time  (six  months)  must  in  general  be  allowed  to 
expire  between  the  giving  of  the  notice  and  the  termina- 
tion of  the  tenancy,  which  in  some  cases  must  occur  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  (See  Tenani-y  fkom  Yeah  to  Year.) 
This  time  is  sometimes  changed  by  statute.  Any  act  on 
the  part  of  the  landlord  recognizing  the  tenant's  continu- 
ance in  the  premises  beyond  the  specified  time  is  a  waiver 
of  the  notice.  It  may  be  added  that  statutes  in  a  number 
of  the  States  provide  for  giving  notice  in  case  of  non-juiy- 
ment  of  rent  as  a  basis  for  evicting  the  tenant  by  summary 
proceedings  before  a  magistrate;  and  a  similar  practice 
exists  for  terminating  the  tenancy  itself.  (For  details  the 
statutes  must  be  consulted.) 

(.■^)  Notice  in  other  Cases  as  an  Element  in  a  Contract 
and  ns  n  Condition  to  itn  Formation  or  Performance. — It 
may  be  stated  generally  that  when  notice  is  expressly  re- 
quired in  a  contract,  or  impliedly  called  for  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  it  becomes  a  condition  to  the  formation 
of  the  agreement  or  to  its  performance,  and  must  be  proved 
by  the  party  bound  to  give  it.  There  is  but  little  ditficulty. 
of  course,  where  notice  is  expressly  required.  Much  un- 
certainty attends  the  point  when  the  duty  to  give  notice 
is  to  be  implied.  This  seems  in  many  instances  to  turn 
upon  the  inquiry  whether  the  act  on  which  the  right  to 
demand  performance  is  perfectly  indefinite,  or  whether  it 
is  specific.  If  it  be  iudejhiite — as,  e.  (j.,  *'  to  pay  for  certain 
stacks  of  grain  as  much  as  the  plaintiff  sold  such  grain  for 
to  any  other  man" — notice  of  the  price  paid  by  the  other 
person  is  necessary.  Accordingly,  notice  is  in  general 
necessary  where  the  act  is  to  be  done  at  the  option  of  the 
plaintiff.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  act  agreed  to  be  done 
be  spevific,  such  as  to  pay  SIOOO  on  the  marriage  of  A, 
notice  is  not  requisite.  Where  an  act  is  to  be  done  upon 
notice,  there  may  be  a  question  as  to  the  time  which 
should  be  allowed  to  intervene  between  the  giving  of  the 
notice  and  the  performance  of  the  act.  This  will  depend 
upon  circumstances.  Thus,  if  on  the  illness  of  an  actor 
notice  were  to  be  given  to  another  performer  to  assume  a 
part  in  which  he  had  acquired  celebrity,  time  (in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  express  agreement)  would  need  to  be  allowed 
for  preparation  proportioncil  to  the  reputation  at  stake. 

(4)  Notice  hi/  an  Asftifjncr  of  a  t'/>tiii>. — It  is  a  general 
rule  of  law  that  if  a  creditor  assign  a  claim,  the  debtor 
will  not  be  affected  by  the  assignment  without  notice  of 
it.  This  rule  has  an  irap<)rtant  application  in  the  case  of 
an  assignment  of  a  mortgiige.  The  debtor  must  bo  al- 
lowed all  payments  ma-lc  by  him  to  the  mortgagee  until 
notice  is  given.     After  that  he  must  pay  the  assignee.         % 

(5)  j\'otif€  afi  heariiitf  upon  the  Oood  Faith  of  a  Piir- 
chaner  of  Propertff, — TJiis  is  a  subject  of  great  nuignifude, 
and  growing  day  by  dny  of  more  oonsequence.  There  is  a 
large  class  of  cases  in  which  a  contract  or  transaction  is 
capable  of  being  set  aside  or  repudiated  as  long  as  the 
original  parties  to  it  or  those  who  immodiiitely  represent 
them  are  solely  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a 
purchusor  in  gooil  faith  intervenes,  the  tr!ins;iction  cannot 
be  disturbed.  \\\  however,  though  a  puvchjiser  for  value, 
he  have  notice  of  the  fraudulent  or  unfair  clement  in  the 
original  transaction,  ho  must  staufl  in  the  position  of  the 
one  from  whiuu  ho  buys.  Instances  of  the  application  td' 
this  doctrine  are  found  in  negotiable  paper  fraudulently 
obtained  or  stolon,  and  in  the  case  of  lands  or  chattels  to 
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wliioli  an  ftii|mront  litlo  him  been  nlititlned  by  frnud,  or  to 

nliiiOi  a  truxt.  Iiiin  boon  alliiohuil  unknown  to  Ibi'  |iiiri'luiHor. 
Niili(Mi  in  all  (lit'«o  will  la:<liMi  iipmi  tlir  |Miri'ha>iT  lliu  i-nn- 
Koiiuoni'O'i  ijf  tllo  I'raurl  or  broarh  ol'  tru:'l,  "'i  far  a"  tlioi-o 
Mia.v  afford  tbo  ciwnorHliij)  of  tlio  property  n<M|uir«jil  by  bini. 
It  may  bo  uillior  at-tual  or  .MMiKlrnclivo,  an  alroudy  ox- 
|)lainoil.  A  ooinnion  in."(anc<!  of  ■•  .•onutrni'tivo  "  nolii'o  in 
tbiH  olaifH  of  mmf  in  tliat  aflonliMl  by  po»«oHHioii  of  Ibo 
property  in  litigation  on  tbo  part  of  tin-  |ior«on  c-laiininK 
aiiani'it  tbo  pnrohanor.  Tbuii,  if  (jno  xlioubl  obtain  ii  oon- 
trait  from  llir  owner  of  lanil  ami  g'l  into  poKHOHsion,  tbo 
owner  utiil  havini,'  the  title,  ami  Ibe  latter  Blnmbl  eonvey 
tfi  a  pnreba.''er  f  pr  valnl^.  llioro  woiilil  be  Kiiltieient  notieo 
of  the  eontrai'lor'rt  rit;btM  to  be  ilerived  from  bis  poHKeioiion. 
Nolii'o  may  la*  j;i\en  to  an  a^ent,  snrb  a(<  an  attorney  oni- 
ployeil  in  tbo  biHine^in.  as  well  as  to  tbi'  ).rineipal.  When 
given  to  an  agent  it  must  in  general  be  eomniuni<rateil  to 
biin  at  tin!  time  an'l  in  the  eourse  of  tbi'  transaetion.  As- 
suming that  Ibe  inforinalion  is  ilnly  given  to  the  agent,  it 
is  immaterial  whether  tho  principal  in  aetuully  appriBcil 
ul'  tile  faints  or  not. 


(II)  A'od'ee  I'll  /,../<i/  Prnrlirc  iir  Prorrilurc. — Tbis  subjcot 
is  of  prime  ciinseipienee  as  a  brani^b  of  proeednre.  It  is  a 
general  rule  tliat  n'»  ste])  of  importanee  ean  be  taken  by 
one  party  in  a  cause,  ami  atreeting  the  other,  withovit  giv- 
Uvx  liim  notice.  The  iliMails  of  the  matter  are  regulateil 
bv  rales  of  emirt  or  statute.  If  a  proceeiling  is  allowed  in 
tin'  first  instance  without  notice  (er  parle),  an  opportunity 
is  alVordeil  for  a  hearing  at  some  subsequent  stage  of  the 
eauso.  Notice  allords  an  important  topii-  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  evidence.  (Sco  KvioKSc'K.)  It  is  a  general  rule  in 
that  branch  of  the  law  that  if  a  written  instrument  is  to  bo 
mailo  use  of,  the  instrument  itself,  ami  not  a  copy,  isi  to  bo 
intn>duced.  If  that  cannot  be  had,  a  copy  may  be  offered,  i 
or  even  oral  ]ir.iof  of  the  contents.  This  is  secondary  evi-  j 
dence.  To  lay  a  foundation  for  these,  if  the  instrumi'nt  is 
in  tbo  possession  of  tbo  opposite  parly  ho  must  havotimely 
notice  to  produce  it.  If  lie  fail  to  comply  with  the  notice, 
secon<lary  evidence  may  be  resorted  to,  (  For  further  infor- 
mation on  the  various  topics  referred  to  in  tbis  article,  con- 
sult (Hi  ;ipa</<a«)  Bll.l.  or  ExrHANT.K,  IjANlll.ollIl  ANIi  Tkn- 
ANT,  EviDKScr:,  EgrtTY,  FiiAirn,  and  the  textbooks  ami  au- 
thorities therein  referred  to.)  T.  W.  DwiciiT. 

Notidaiitridic  [from  \:iil<l<niii> — i-ilToi,  "back."  and 
iSrti'tis,  "  coniely  " — one  of  the  genera],  a  family  of  selachi- 
ans of  the  order  .'^(|uali  or  sharks,  distinguished  from  nil 
tithcrs  by  the  increased  nuiulier  of  braiudiial  apertures. 
In  the  form  of  the  body  they  resemble  the  typical  sharks: 
the  skin  is  shagreen-like;  the  head  deiirossed,  oval,  with 
tlio  snout  protuberant :  the  eye  has  no  nietitant  membrane  : 
the  nostril.s  arc  inferior  and  distant  from  tho  mouth:  the 
nniuth  has  a  erescont-like  cleft :  the  teeth  arc  very  unlike 
in  tlie  opposite  jaws,  those  in  the  npper  jaw  being  broad 
and  armed  with  several  cusps,  one  of  which  extends  be- 
yond the  others,  but  in  the  lower  jaw  are  six  pectinated 
tectli  on  each  side  forwards,  and  several  smaller  posterior 
ones:  the  branchial  apertures  are  six  or  seven  in  number: 
small  spiracles  are  persistent  on  each  side  of  the  neck: 
the  dorsal  fin  is  single  and  inserted  far  backwards  behind 
the  ventrals;  the  anal  is  well  developed  and  behind  tbo 
<lorsal ;  the  ]iectorals  have  an  anterior  edge  straight  from 
tbo  base:  the  ventrals  normal.  The  family  is  distingnish- 
etl,  in  addition  to  the  ]teculiarities  ennineratcd,  by  a  num- 
ber of  others,  anil  is  composed  of  three  genera,  llrj-aurfitig 
and  Hrpittnrhnu,  rejjresentcd  by  species  in  tho  Jlcditer- 
r:incan  and  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  Xfitin-hifurfnti,  with  repre- 
sentatives in  tho  t!.  African  sea.s  and  on  the  western  coast 
of  \.  .\merica.  Thkodoke  Gii.l. 

No'to,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Syraciise,  about  10 
miles  S.  W.  of  the  city  of  Syracuse.  st:inds  on  a  hill  not 
far  from  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  commands  a  charming  valley, 
watered  by  the  stream  to  which  the  town  gives  its  name. 
The  old  town,  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  still  older  (  Xfi'tnm 
or  .W^nii,  44S  a.  i'.),  flourished  during  the  Roman  empire, 
shared  tho  ebangin'^  fortunes  of  the  island  in  the  .^Iidlllo 
Ages,  but  was  completely  destroyed  by  a  terrible  earth- 
quake in  lltO,'^,  The  new  town  is  about  4  miles  from  tbo 
olil  site:  the  buildings  are  comparatively  modern  ami  the 
streets  bro:»d.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  grain, 
wine,  oil.  ami  fruits.      Pop.  Ifi,.i90. 

Not'oohortl  fii'oTot.  "back,"  and  xopi^.  a  "cord"],  or 
Chorda  Dorsalis^  a  cellular  rod  of  soft  cartilaginous  or 
semi-cartilaginous  consistency  that  npjtears  in  the  embryo 
beneath  the  primitive  groove,  forming  the  floor  i>f  tho  cere- 
bro-spinal  c:»nal  anil  suppt>rting  theeerehro-spinal  nervous 
centres.  Tt  thus  corresponds  in  position  to  the  front  part 
of  the  spinal  column.  In  most  vertebrates  it  is  gradually 
surronniled  and  ultimately  more  or  less  completely  oblit- 
erated by  the  growth  of  cartilaginous  plates  destined  finally 
to  beoome  tbo  ossilied  bodica  of  the  vertebrig ;  in  dome 


typen,  however,  a«  tho  la.nce\el( Amphioxm),  the  nturKoonii, 

and  tho  lampreyii,  tbo  notochord  in  jierci^tent :  and  thl» 
was  much  moru  generally  tbo  cano  willi  Ibe  linbeii  of  tho 
early  geological  periods.  EliWAllu  «'.  II.  I)AV. 

NolO|)t<!r'idii<  (from  A'ofo/il'riM— xircn,  "back,"  and 
rtT'itof,  "  tin" — Ibe  typical  genun).  a  family  of  leleoeepbalooH 
llsbcH  of  the  sulionier  I'liyzoslonii,  di-liiigiiiHhid  by  many 
iiiHoiliar  ebaraclers.  The  body  i«  elongalcl  uiid  taper. 
ljai:kwardH:  the  abilomiii  is  armed  with  a  double  serraliire: 
the  scales  are  small,  the  lateral  line  dislinci  and  slightly 
incurved  from  tbit  buck:  the  bead  in  nttber  small,  com- 
pressed, and  eonieal :  the  opercular  appuralaa  incoinplelir, 
tho  suboperculum  being  atrophied,  the  noitrils  double; 
the  mouth  has  a  lateral  obli')ne  cicfl ;  the  margin  of  Ibe 
upper  jaw  is  formcil  by  the  intcrmaxillarics  towards  Ibe 
miildle  and  Ibe  maxiliaries  on  the  sides;  the  teeth  nrr.' 
small  and  developed  in  a  narrow  band  or  series  on  tho 
jaws  as  w(dl  as  palate  and  sphenoid  bones;  brancbinl  ap- 
ertures not  eonliuent,  the  membrane  being  partially  at- 
tached :  branchiostegal  rays  :i-lt ;  dorsal  small  :  inserted 
back  of  the  middle  of  the  back,  or  entirely  wanting:  and 
fin  very  long  and  united  with  the  caudal ;  ventrals  rudi- 
mentary (in  which  ease  they  arc  a  little  before  the  vent. 
and  united)  or  wanting.  The  skeleton  has  a  number  of 
peculiarities:  the  pteriotic  is  external,  annular,  and  en- 
closes a  large  cavity  :  the  basis  eranii  is  double:  there  are 
"0  or  more  vertebne ;  the  caudal  verlebrie  arc  nearly 
cfiuallv  developed  above  and  below  ;  the  stomach  ban  no 
blind  sack,  but  two  pyloric  a|ipcndages  arc  developed  ;  tbo 
air  bladder  is  divided  in  the  interior;  the  ovaries  difchargo 
their  eggs  directly  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  from  wliich 
they  are  afterwards  excluiled.  The  family  is  composed  of 
fresh-water  fishes,  attaining  considerable  si/.c,  and  peculiar 
to  the  fresh  waters  of  India  ami  Africa.  There  arc  two 
very  ilistinct  genera:  (1)  .Vnlii/tUrii',  in  which  the  dorsal 
fin  is  developed,  anil  (2)  AViio»ii/«/i(».  in  which  it  is  absent. 
Tho  latter  is  represented  by  a  single  species,  which  has,  as 
yet,  been  found  only  in  tho  river  Niger.         TnKO.  fJii.L. 

Notor'nis.  Amongst  the  bones  orextinct  birds  found 
in  New  Zealand  by  Mr.  Mantell  were  some  of  a  bird  of 
about  tbo  size  of  a  fowl,  which  I'rof.  Owen  named  AVitoi-ni'*. 
The  interest  attiubing  to  tho  species  was  subsequently 
greatly  enhanced  when  .Mr.  .Mantell  obtained  tbo  skin  and 
bones  of"  a  bird  recently  killed,  which  proved  to  belong  to 
the  same  species  as  tho  semi-fossil  bones.  The  notomis 
appears  to  belong  to  tho  Kallidu-  or  rail  family,  approach- 
ing nearest  to  the  coots,  but  dilTering  from  all  its  known 
relatives,  and  singularly  agreeing  with  the  other  ancient 
birds  of  New  Zealand  in  the  rennirkably  feeblo  strueturo 
and  small  dimensiims  of  the  wings.  AVhen  shown  to  tho 
natives,  .Mr.  Mantell  says.  "  No  one  bad  seen  such  a  bird, 
but  all  agreed  that  it  was  the  traditional  mo/io,  or  lak'ihf, 
which  they  had  believed  utterly  extinct."     (See  Moa.) 

EnwARD  C.  II.  Dav. 
PfotOtheni'idsB  (from  Xniolhrnin — i-oToSci',  "  southern  " 
— the  typical  genusl.  a  family  of  teleocephalous  fishes,  of 
the  suborder  Acanthopteri,  represcntinz  in  the  southern 
seas  to  some  extent  the  codfishes  of  the  northern.  The 
body  is  elongated  :  the  scales  ctenoid,  regularly  imbricated, 
and  of  moderate  size:  the  lateral  line  runs  high  on  the  side 
near  the  dorsal  fin,  and  is  either  interrupted  or  conlinued 
into  the  upper  half  of  the  eail.lal ;  Ibe  bead  is  oval  and 
!  scarcely  compressed  ;  the  opereula  normally  developed  and 
unarmed  ;  the  nostrils  double  between  the  eyes  and  snout ; 
the  mouth  terminal,  with  the  cleft  lateral:  the  upper  jaw 
'  little  protraelile.  with  the  supramaxillaries  retractile  in 
part  unilcr  the  prcorbital  :  teeth  acute,  present  on  the  jaws 
as  well  as  palate:  branchial  a|ierturcs  cxtcmling  forwards ; 
branchiostegal  rays  six:  dorsal  fins  two,  the  anterior  short, 
with  comparatively  few  spines,  the  posterior  very  long: 
anal  little  shorter  than  the  second  dorsal;  caudal  mode- 
rately developed  :  jicctorals  with  the  rays  branched  :  ven- 
trals'jugular,  each  with  a  spine  and  five  rays.  The  verte- 
bne are  devclo|ied  in  increased  number  (in  A'"'o(*.-ni'.i 
purpiirirrpt  l.i  -L  :U  1 :  the  stomach  is  moderate  and  ciecal, 
and  tbo  pyloric  appendages  present  in  small  number  (:i  to 
;■>).  The  family  is  composed  of  several  genera,  which  hare 
been  difTercntialed  among  two  subfamilies,  vii.  A'of<./*riii- 
iinr.  in  which    the  lateral    line  is    interrupted,  including 

X'llntlirniil    and    Mnrn,m:U,lhrn,   and    Klnjiuiinir,  in    which 

tbo  lateral  line  is  divided,  and  including  El'^pmit  and  Fj- 
tiiinopn.  Tbo  species  are  all  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
seas.  The  greatest  number  of  species  belong  to  the  typi- 
cal genus  f  .V.W'.i.'iciii'ii ).  and  some  of  ihem  arc  abundant  on 
the  .southern  coasts  of  S.  .\meriea.  and  contiguous  islands, 
as  well  as  Kerguclen"s  Land,  .\ustralia,  etc. 

TneoDORE  Gii.l. 
Notre  Dnme'^  post-v,  of  St.  .Toseph  co..  Ind.,  1  mile 
N.  of  South  liend.on  the  Michigan  Central  R.  U..  contain* 
tho   University  of  Notre    I'l! lu    I. a",  the  St.  .foscpb's 
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Manual  Labor  School,  and  St.  Mary's  Academy,  2  news- 
papcrSy  and  stores.     Pop.  about  SOO. 

Notre  Dame,  School  Sisters  of,  founded  in  1597 
by  Peter  Fourier  (Io(>o-ir)40)  and  Alice  Leclerc  (1576- 
1622).  In  18.12  the  order  was  restored  :  introduced  in  1847 
to  the  U.  P..  and  received  new  papal  confirmation.  It  has 
many  houses  in  the  V.  .S. 

Notre  Dame,  Sisters  of,  a  Roman  Catholic  sister- 
hood founded  ISO-i  by  Julie  Billiart  (1751-1816)  and  by 
J.  D.  Varin,  a  French  .Te?uit;  have  houses  in  the  U.  S. 
Another  congregation  of  this  name  has  its  mother-house 
at  Xamur,  and  has  houses  in  the  Pacific  States,  to  which  it 
was  introduced  by  P.  J.  dc  Smet  in  1844. 

Notre  Dame,  Sisters  of  the  Congregation  of, 
or  Congregational  Nuns,  founded  at  Montreal  in  1653 
bv  Margaret  Bourgeoys ;  found  in  Canada  and  the  U.  S. 

Nott  (Abraham),  b.  at  Saybrook.  Conn.,  in  1767 ;  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  1787  ;  studied  theology  :  taught  school 
in  Georgia;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Camden,  S.  C, 
1791 :  settled  on  a  plantation  on  the  Pacolet  River ;  was  a 
member  of  Congress  1799-lSOl;  practised  law  with  great 
success  at  Charleston  1804-10.  when  he  was  elected  ajudge 
of  the  court  of  appeals,  and  retained  that  post  until  his 
death,  at  Fairfield.  S.  C,  June  10,  1830. 

Nott  (Eliphai.et).  I).  J).,  LL.D..  b.  at  Ashford.  Conn.. 
June  25.  1773;  graduated  at  Brown  University  1795.  in 
which  year  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  settled  at  Cherry 
Valley,  X.  Y.,  uniting  the  duties  of  pastor  of  a  Presbyte- 
rian church  with  those  of  principal  of  an  academy;  was 
pastor  of  a  church  at  Albany  1798-1804,  acquiring  celeb- 
rity as  a  pulpit-orator,  especially  by  a  sermon  on  the  death 
of  Alexander  Hamilton ;  was  elected  president  of  Union 
College.  Schenectady.  N.  Y.,  1804.  retaining  that  post 
more  than  sixty  years,  until  his  death.  Jan.  29.  1866. 
Dr.  Xott  acquired  a  considerable  fortune  by  several  inven- 
tions in  stoves  and  other  apparatus  for  warming  buildings, 
and  gave  large  sums  for  the  endowment  of  Union  Col- 
lege and  the  foundation  of  scholarships  for  poor  students. 
Among  his  publications  were  Connseh  to  Yotinff  Men  (1810) 
and  Lectures  on  Temperance  (1847). 

Nott  ( (rrsTAvus  Adolphi's).  M.  D.,  b.  in  Columbia,  S.  C, 
was  a  younger  brother  of  the  distinguished  Josiah  C.  Nott ; 
d.  June  6,  1875.  in  Montgomery.  Ala. ;  received  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  from  the  medical  college  of  his  native  State;  in 
1839  was  elected  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Louisiana;  in  1848  was 
transferred  to  that  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics,  and 
in  1849  made  dean  of  the  faculty.  He  was  a  surgeon  in 
the  Confederate  army.  Paul  F.  Eve. 

Nott  (Hexrv  Jnsirs),  son  of  Judge  Abraham,  b.  on  the 
Pacolet  River,  Union  district,  S.  C,  Nov.  4.  1797;  gradu- 
ated at  South  Carolina  College  1812;  visited  Europe;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  1818;  became  partner  with  David  J. 
MaeCord.  with  whom  he  edited  2  vols,  of  law-reports  ;  went 
ngain  to  Europe  for  his  health  1821  ;  was  elected  during 
his  absence  professor  of  criticism  and  logic  in  South  Caro- 
lina College:  filled  that  post  with  ability  until  1834;  wrote 
many  essays  for  the  Southern  Review;  published  in  other 
periodicals  a  series  uf  humorous  sketches,  collected  at  New 
York  underthetitle  Novelettes  of  a  Tmreller  (2  vols.,  1834) ; 
visited  New  York  in  1837,  where  with  his  wife  he  embarked 
for  ('harleston  on  the  steamer  Home,  and  both  perished  in 
the  shipwreck  of  that  vessel  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina 
Oct.  13,  1837. 

Nott  (JosiAn  Clark),  M.  D.,  son  of  Judge  Abraham,  b. 
nt  Columbia,  iS.  C.  Mar.  31,  1804;  graduated  at  South 
Carolina  College  1824.  and  in  mrdifinc  at  Philadelphia 
1827  ;  was  two  years  demonstrator  iif  inuitoniy  to  Dr.  Phys- 
ick :  commenced  practice  iit  Columbia:  spent  two  years 
in  Europe  studying  modicino  and  natural  history  1835-36; 
settled  as  a  physician  at  Miibile,  Ala.,  where  ho  established 
a  medical  college;  wa^^  for  a  short  time  professor  of  anat- 
omv  in  the  University  of  Louifiiana  ( is;)7).  and  removed 
t(»  New  York  City  in"lS68.  D.  at  Mobile  Mar.  31,  1873. 
liesidea  many  Hcientific  articles  in  medical  journals  and 
other  periodicals.  Dr.  Nott  was  author  of  Two  Lectured  on 
the  Connrr.tion  lifitireen  the  fiihlicnl  and  Pht/m'eaf  Hintoi-y  of 
^fnn{\U'^),  The  PhjiHienl  !fhtor,ioftheJrwi>'h  /^rrr  (1850), 
7'ifpes  o/yi/an/timrf  (1854),  and  IndiyenouH  Racen  of  the  Earth 
(1'h57). 

Nott  (Samuel),  D.  D.,  brother  of  Dr.  Eliphalet.  b.  at 
Saybrook,  Conn..  Jan,  23,  1754:  graduated  at  Yale  College 
1870;  became  pastor  of  the  Congrcgiitionnl  church  at 
Frnnklin,  Conn.,  Mar.  18.  1782,  and  fillod  that  pulpit  sev- 
enty years,  until  his  death  May  26.  IH52.  Dr.  Nott  was 
somewhat  prominent  an  a  theological  instructor,  and  was 
long  the  ]iatriarch  of  the  clergy  of  New  England. 

Nott  (Samtkl),  son  of  Dr.  Samuel,  b.  at  Frnnklin,  Conn., 
in  17H8';  graduated  at  Union  College  1808,  and  atAndover 


Theological  Seminary  1810;  was  ordained  Feb.  6,  1812,  as 
one  of  the  first  band  of  missionaries  sent  to  India  by  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M. :  returned  on  account  of  ill-health  1816; 
was  a  teacher  in  New  York  until  1822 ;  ])astor  of  a  church 
at  (lalway.  N.  Y..  1823-29.  at  Wareham.  Mass.,  1829-49; 
after  which  he  established  and  conducted  until  1858.  with 
great  success,  a  private  academy  at  Wareham.  The  last 
eleven  years  of  his  life  were  passed  with  a  son  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  where  he  d.  June  1, 1869.  Author  of  Sixteen  Yenrti' 
Prenchinr/  and  Procedure  at  Wareham  (1845)  and  of  Sla- 
very and  the  Remedif  (1856). 

Nott  (Sir  William),  K.  C.  B..  b.  at  Carmarthen,  Wilt- 
shire, England,  Jan.  20,  1780;  entered  the  military  service 
of  the  East  India  Company  1800:  retired  with  the  rank  of 
major  after  a  service  of  thirty-six  years,  and  settled  near 
his  native  place  :  but  the  loss  of  his  fortune  by  the  failure 
of  a  Calcutta  bank  ind\iced  him  to  return  to  India  at  the 
age  of  fifty  years.  In  1842  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  ex- 
tricate the  British  army  from  its  peril  in  Afghanistan  by 
holding  Candahar.  retaking  Ohuznee.  Sejtt.  6,  and  re-en- 
tering Cabiiol  with  Gen.  Pollock  Sept.  15;  for  which  ser- 
vices he  received  the  rank  of  major-general,  the  (hanks  of 
Parliament,  the  highest  order  of  knighthood,  and  an  an- 
nuity of  £1000  from  the  East  India  Company.  D.  at  Car- 
marthen Jan.  1,  1845. 

Not'tawa,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Mich.,  on 
the  Grand  Rapiiis  and  Indiana  and  on  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral R.  Rs.     Pop.  1868. 

Not'tingham,  or  Nottinghamshire,  or  the  county 
of  Notts,  county  of  Central  England,  comprising  an  area 
of  822  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  319. 950.  The 
eastern  part,  the  vale  of  the  Trent,  is  level  and  low;  the 
rest  is  hilly,  partly  consisting  of  moorland,  partly  covered 
with  remnants  of  the  famous  old  Forest  of  Sherwood,  the 
haunt  of  Robin  Hood.  The  cultivation  of  hops  is  carried 
on  extensively,  but  the  principal  industry  of  the  inhabitants 
is  the  manufacture  of  lace  and  of  cotton  hosiery,  which  two 
branches  are  developed  more  extensively  and  to  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection  than  in  any  other  part  of  England. 
Much  of  the  surface  is  laid  out  for  gardening  purposes. 

Nottin^^ham,  town  of  England,  the  capital  of  the 
county  of  Notts,  on  the  Leen.  near  its  junction  with  the 
Trent.  It  has  a  large  and  handsome  market-place,  but  is 
otherwise  indifferently  built.  It  has  good  educational  and 
benevolent  institutions,  and  its  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
silk  hosiery  and  of  bobbinet  and  lace  are  most  important. 
Its  iron  and  brass  works,  its  malting  business,  and  its  trade 
in  corn  and  cattle  are  extensive.      Pop.  86,021. 

Nottingham,  post-v.  and  tp..  Wells  co.,  Ind.     P.  1432. 

Nottingham,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Prince  George's  co., 
Md.,  on  the  Patuxent  River.     Pop.  2476. 

Nottingham,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Rockingham  co.,  N.  H. 
Pop.  1130. 

N    ttingham,  tp.  of  Harrison  co.,  0.     Pop.  921. 

Nottingham,  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  924. 

Nottingham  (Cfstis  Bell),  b.  in  Northampton  co., 
Va..  May  21,  1818 ;  received  his  classical  education  in 
Dickinson  College,  and  graduated  M.  D.  in  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College.  Phila<leiphia,  1844 ;  practised  in  Houston 
CO..  Ga.,  nine  years,  and  then  removed  to  Macon.  Ho  has 
performed  ovariotomy  and  lithotomy,  and  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Georgia  Medical  Society.  Paul  F.  Evr. 

Nottingham  (HKNF.AfiK  Finch),  D.C.  L.,  first  Earl 
OF,  son  of  Sir  Hcncage  Fiiudi,  recorder  uf  Ltmdon.  b.  in 
Kent  Dec.  23.  1621  ;  educati'd  at  Westminster  School  and 
at  Christ  Church.  Oxford;  studied  law  an'l  was  called  to 
the  bar  at  thp  Inner  TtMiijile  1645;  was  a  member  of  the 
Convention  Parliament  Apr..  1660  ;  made  kni-^ht.  baronet, 
and  solit-itor-gencral  by  Charles  TI.  .luno,  1660;  was  re- 
turned to  Pariiumcnt  f<ir  the  University  of  Oxford  166]  ; 
became  attorney-general  May.  1670;  lord  keeper  of  the 
privy  seal,  with  the  title  of  Baron  Fineh  of  Davcntry, 
Nov.,  1673;  lord  high  <-huncellor  of  Fngland  Dec.  19, 
1675;  presided  at  the  trial  of  Lord  Stafford  1680;  was 
created  ear!  of  Nottingham  May  12,  1681,  and  d.  in  Lon- 
don Dec.  18,  1682.  Famed  in  his  own  time  for  powers  of 
oratory,  his  portrait  was  given  by  Dryilen  under  the  cha- 
racter of  Amri  in  his  AliNitJom  und  Afhitnphef. — His  son 
and  succoscor  in  the  earldom.  Dan'ifl  F[Nrn.  b.  about 
1647,  educated  nt  Christ  Chiindi.  Oxford,  became  a  ]irivy 
onuncillor  and  first  commissioner  of  the  admiralty  1679; 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  with  William,  prince 
of  Orange,  1688  ;  was  secretary  of  stato  under  Willinm  and 
Mary  1689-93;  attended  William  to  the  congress  iit  the 
Hague  1690;  quarrelled  with  Admiral  Russell  1672;  was 
again  secretary  of  state  under  Anno  1702-04;  boeauio  one 
of  the  lords  justices  for  the  administration  of  nffnirs  1714  ; 
was  lord  president  of  the  counoil  Sept.,  1714-Feb.,  1715,' 
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wrote  an  nnHwer  to  WhlHton  on  tho  Trinity  (1721),  for 
wliiiOi  ho  wild  thiinkuil  by  tho  I'liivemity  of  Oxfonl;  mic- 
oorilml  to  tlio  uiirldoiii  of  Wiiicliclnoii  17U1),  iiml  il.  .Inn.  ^1, 

I7:iii. 
N(>t'(lil,  pont-v.  Bnil  tp.,  Cliorukoo  oo.,  N.  C.     Pop.  040. 
INol'lowny,  county  of  I'lnlrnl   VirKlniii.     Area,  .100 

cilllilrc  mill'-.  11  i--  NiiL'VL-n  ami  1iiij<  a  ^oimI  mmII.  'I'nbacL'o 
uml  Kiaiii  niu  li-ailiii);  |iid(JintH.  Tho  ocmiity  i«  well  wonilcil, 
with  pluuHant  «oiinTy.  Ili»  travornotl  liy  tlio  HouthHiiiu 
K.  II.      I'llp.  Nottoway  Court-house.      Pop.  i)2UI. 

Nottoway  ('oiirt-lioUHC,  |io»t-v.  ami  cup.  of  Notto- 
way t>ti.,  \'a.,  fin  tlic  Soiilli  Sido  (livinion  of  tlio  Atlaiitio 
,Mi'!<^<i>.-i|>|>i  and  (Ihio  It.  li. 

Nf»tto \vav^9  a  tribu  of  American  IndiunH  of  tho  Iluron- 
Iroiinois  I'aniily.  loHiilcd  on  tho  river  of  the  minio  name  in 
Virginia,  where  a  Kniull  remnant  remained  and  preherved 
tile  lan);uaKO  until  within  the  present  century.     The  Not- 

toway«  of  lull    bl I  are  now  extinct,  as  will  as  their  lan- 

^uaj^e,  which  was  rclatctl  to  the  Huron  and  .s^uHijuehanna. 

N<lll'kllR,  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  (Xo^c^nment  of 
Trans-Oiuicasia,  at  the  fool  of  tho  Caucasian  Alpn.  Tho 
inhabitants,  numberinn  abcuit  l'.', (1110,  and  consistinKmostly 
of  Tartars  anrl  Mohanirneilans,  are  enuuKcd  in  brccrlini; 
silkworms;  tho  vicinity  in  one  garden  of  mulberry  trees. 

Noun  (I'roin  Lai.  iiomm,  a  "name"],  in  grammar,  the 
name  of  a  class  of  words  which  denote  persons,  things,  or 
ideas.  In  the  f^^t  ease,  a  noun  is  eiilled  pntpi-r,  as  John, 
Peter,  etc. ;  in  tho  second,  rommon  or  coacre^c,  as  horse, 
ohurch,  etc. ;  in  tho  third,  ycntrul  or  ub»lrncl,  as  virtue, 
goodness,  etc.  The  common  or  concrete  nouns  are  called 
iipjirllniiii;  when  they  denote  the  material,  as  milk,  dust, 
etc. ;  and  rolUrtim  when  they  denote  a  wliolo  consisting 
of  iininy  single  individuals,  as  mankind,  cavalry,  etc.  In 
the  dilVercnt  systems  of  grammar  and  logic  many  other 
divisions  and  subdivisions  are  to  bo  found,  but  they 
are  generally  oi'  subordinate  importance.  Nouns  ad- 
mit of  three  kinds  of  modification  or  inflection — ^^cn- 
(^^T,  nniseuline.  feminine,  neuter;  uuinher,  singular,  dual, 
plural ;  and  cftHc,  nominative,  genitive,  dative,  accusative, 
vocative,  ablative.  But  tho  inflection  of  nouns  is  of  very 
difl'erent  extent  in  the  different  languages,  some  languages 
having  no  gender.  other.s  only  two  numbers,  and  others  no 
cases,  or  only  two,  or  even  more  than  those  above  mentioned. 
The  dilTerenco  between  tho  noun  or  substantive  and  the  two 
other  principal  classes  of  words,  adjectives  and  verbs,  may 
be  defined  thus:  the  noun  denotes  an  object  in  fact,  tho 
adjective  a  quality  of  the  idijcct,  and  tho  verb  the  state  in 
which  it  is  considered.  (For  further  information  see  tho 
respective  articles  on  (jEsder,  Inflection,  Lasoiage, 
etc. ) 

Noureddin.    See  Noor-ed-Deen. 

Noiirsc  (.1.  E.),  b.  in  Washington,  D,  C,  Apr.  17.  1S19; 
graduated  at  .lolferson  College,  Pa..  18.'!7  ;  taught  school  in 
Washington  1840-JO.  when  appointed  professor  of  ethics 
anil  Knglish  studies  at  tho  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  having 
been  meanwhile  ( l.'*J2)  ordained  minister  in  tho  Presby- 
terian Church  ;  ordered  to  U.  .*>.  Naval  Observatory  in  1SG5. 
Author  of  various  professional  works,  including  a  Memttir 
nf  the  Siu'z  Cdfuif,  of  the  FoHiutinf/  and  Progreaa  of  the  Na- 
val OhniTVaton/,  etc, 

Novnc'lllite,  an  argillaceous  slate  containing  a  very 
large  projiortion  of  silica,  perfectly  compact  and  homo- 
geneous, with  a  splintery  fracture.  It  is  highly  valued  for 
sharpening  tools,  and  is  commonly  knitwn  as  whetstone, 
whetslate,  honestone,  and  oilstone.     Eiiward  C,  H.  Dav. 

Nova'lis,  the  pseudonym  under  which  FHiEniiirii  ton 
nAiti>i'.Mn:u(i  is  generally  known  in  tJernjan  literature, 
where  he  occupies  a  cousideuous  place  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  tho  romantic  school.  Ho  was  b.  ftlay  2,  1772,  at 
Wicdestedt,  a  faniily  estate  situated  in  the  countship  of 
Mansfcid  in  Saxony  ;  studied  jurisprudence,  chemistry, 
and  mathematics  at  ,Iena,  Leipsic.  and  \Vittenbcrg  :  at- 
tended the  mining  school  of  Freiberg;  held  a  position  at 
the  salines  of  Weissenfels,  of  which  his  father  was  director ; 
and  d.  at  Wicdestedt  Mar.  25,  I  SOI.  His  work.«.  consist- 
ing of  an  unfinished  romance,  IhUirirh  von  O/lerdin'jcn 
(translatcrl  into  English.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  l,S.t2K  a  num- 
ber of  lyrical  poems,  especially  hymns,  and  fragments  on 
philosophy  and  religion,  were  published  by  his  friends, 
Fricdrieh  von  f^chlcgel  and  Tieck  (Berlin.  1S02),  and  have 
been  often  reprinted.  Besides  the  Bible,  his  favorites  were 
Biihme.  Zinzcndorf,  and  the  Xeo-Platonists ;  the  deep  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  of  his  heart  is  often  singularly  mixed 
with  mystical  and  fantastical  flights  of  imagination, 

Nova'ra,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Novara,  in  lat. 
4,1°  2li'  N.,  hm,  8°  :i7'  E..  about  :'M  miles  W.  of  Milan,  on  a 
rising  ground  in  the  midst  of  the  great  fertile  plain  be- 
tween tho  Scsia  and  the  Po,  and  oommands  a  fine  distant 


view  both  of  the  Alpii  and  the  Apcnninoii.  Thirty  yoarii 
since  this  town  was  surrounded  by  lofty  ba«tionM  and  en- 
tered only  bv  four  low  gate«  of  ruile  arehitir^'lun-,  fo  that 
it  had  altiigelher  the  aspict  of  n  forlreHn.  Now  the  wall», 
towom,  anil  gate*  nro  ileinidi»lied,  the  utreels  widened  and 
paved,  and  the  city  wears  n  cheerful  look.  Tho  eulhclral 
of  .Novjira  rivals  Ht.  Auibrogio  of  .Milan  in  anlir|uily. 
being  founded  A.  n.  -lOO.  and  is  of  much  interi'i.!  :  lliefe 
are  also  other  noteworthy  chiiiche«,  bei-idcs  numerous  line 
public  buildingH  and  private  paluees.  Chnrilublc  inslitu- 
lionH  of  all  sorlK  abound,  and  the  provisiim  for  general  edu- 
cation is  liberal.  Ncrvara  is  the  largest  grain  niarkrl  in 
Piedmont,  ami  the  mainira'tures  of  the  town  are  nouieroun 
and  extensive.  Among  tbesi.  are  cotton  and  linen  clolliM, 
starch,  eandlcB,  sausages,  earlbiiiware,  hidci",  etc.  Norarn 
is  of  pre-  Roman  origin  :  its  inhabitants  were  noted  for  their 
industry  in  the  time  of  I'liny  ;  it  idnyed  no  inconsiderable 
part  in  the  mi.diuval  history  of  Norihern  Italy,  and  has 
been  tho  theatre  t,t  important  events  in  modern  limes.  In 
IJOO,  I.uilovico  il  .Moro  was  held  a  prisoner  here;  in  IJl.T 
Novara  was  the  si-eno  of  it  battle  that  ended  in  the  expuU 
sion  of  the  French  from  Italy:  in  1H2I  the  eonslitutiooal 
troops  were  here  defeated  by  the  Auslrians  :  and  here  again, 
in  IMttJ,  the  Aiistrians  once  more  triumphed  over  the  Sar- 
dinian army,  alter  which  the  unhappy  Charles  Albi-rt  gave 
over  his  crown  to  bis  more  fortunate  son,  Viet^jr  Emmanuel. 
Pop.  211,  J  Mi. 

Novara  di  Siciria,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Mcn- 
sinii,  about  I.')  miles  S,  W,  of  Ciistroreale.  There  are  silver, 
copper,  and  lead  mines  near  il.  This  was  one  of  the  first 
towns  occupied  by  the  Normans  under  Roger.  Pop.  7772. 
Novnr'ro,  v.,  Itig  River  tp.,  Mendocino cu.,Cal.  P.  315. 
No'va  Sco'tia  |  Lat.  for  "  New  Scotland  "],  a  province 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  consisting  of  the  peninsula 
of  Nova  Scotia  proper  (area,  I,'), 1127  pqnare  miles),  with  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton  and  numerous  siniill  islands  adja- 
cent to  tho  mainland.  Total  area.  IK, 740  square  miles. 
Sable  Island  in  the  Atlantic,  hit.  4:i°  i«'  N.,  Ion.  ii»°  47' 
W.,  belongs  also  to  N<iva  .Scolio,  It  is  Sj  miles  distant 
from  tho  mainland,  N'lva  Scotia  proper  is  a  roughly- 
shaped  parallelogram,  extenrliiig  2HU  miles  fnim  N.  K.  to 
S.  W.  It  is  from  .'iO  to  120  miles  wide,  and  is  joined  to 
New  Brunswick  by  an  isthmus,  which  at  its  W.  extremity 
is  low  and  only  CJ  miles  wiile.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
cut  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  from  the  Hay  of  Fundy 
to  Bale  \'erte.  The  Minus  Channel  and  Basin  and  t,'obe- 
qiiid  Bay  extend  from  the  liny  of  Fundy  nearly  HO  miles 
into  the  province.  The  coast-line  measures  over  1200 
miles,  unci  is  cver.vwhero  broken  into  deep  bays  and  noble 
harbors.  Cue  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  tide- 
less  Bras  d'Or  of  Cope  Breton,  which,  with  the  newly- 
constructed  St.  Peter's  Canal,  half  a  mile  long,  now  quite 
bisects  that  island. 

Siir/arr.    (lenlmiy,  and   Mhirrali. — The  formations  from 
'  the  Laurenlian  to  the  Carboniferous  prevail,  but  are  much 
broken  by  dykes  of  unstratilied  rock.    Ranges  of  low  hills 
I  extend  lengthwise  through  the  country.     The  valleys  are 
j  naturally  fertile;  the  hill-country  is  often  rocky  an<I  poor. 
The  dykctl  marsh-lands  near  the  Bay  of  Fondy  arc  re- 
markably fertile,     .'\mong  the  mineral  products  are  bitu- 
minous coal,  oil-shales,  iron,  gold,  gyjisuin.  anil  fine  sand- 
stone for  building  purposes  and  for  grindstones.    The  coal- 
fields  of    Cumberland,    Pictou,   and    Cape    Breton    are    of 
remarkable  geological  character,  but  ore  smaller  and  less 
valuable  than  was  once  believed.     They  are  quite  exten- 
sively wrought.     The  coal  of  lilacc  Hoy.  C.  B..  is  highly 
'  jirizcd  as  a  gas-coal.     The  Nova  Scotia  gold-field  occupies 
fully  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  province.     There    has 
been  considerable  capita!  invested  in  gold-mining,  and  the 
results  have  shown  that  with  jiropcr  treatment  bidh  tho 
i  quart!  and  the  jilacer  mines  could  be  rendered  profitable. 
The  gold-bearing  quart?,  has  been  shown  to  average  eon- 
siderobly   richer  thon  that   of  Australia.     Between   ISfil 
and  1S71  over  $4,000,000  worth  of  gold  was  mined  in  the 
province. 

Indimirial  Pnrnuliii. — Besides  the  working  of  coal,  iron, 

I  and  gold  mines  and  quarries  of  gypsum,  grindstone,  and 

building-stone,  which  are   largely  exported  to  the  l'.  .s., 

there   is  to  that    country   a  heavy    export   of   fire-wood, 

tanner's    bark,    potatoes,   hay,    ottts,  and    other  ]iroducts. 

The  country  is  heavily  timbered,  and  forest  products  are 

shipped  extensively  to  tireat  Britain,     .^hijibuilding  is  un 

importjint  industry.    The  waters,  sail  and  fresh,  teem  with 

fish.     Codfish,  herring,  hake,   haddock,  salmon,  lobsters, 

I  halibut,  and  .ither  fish  are  very  extensively  caught    and 

]  exported.      The  manufncturcs    include  fish  an-l  seal  oils, 

lumber,  leather,  and  castings,  with  some  woollen  and  other 

goods  for  home  consumption, 

Climair. — The  influence  of  the  (lulf  Stream  renders  tho 
I  winters  rather  milder  than  those  of  Quebeo,  or  even  thoso 
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of  New  England  in  general.  But  the  coasts  in  winter  are 
often  enveloped  in  fogs  and  rain-clouds.  In  summer  the 
climate  is  delightfully  cool,  and  the  abundance  of  trout 
and  salmon  and  of  forest  game  renders  the  jjrovince  an 
agreeable  summer  resort  for  sportsmen  and  others.  The 
northern  coast  is  much  obstructed  in  winter  by  ice. 

Iiih'thilanit,  Keliriloii,  etc. — The  people  are  in  part  de-  j 
scendants  of  the  old  Acadian  or  French  colonists.  Another  I 
])art  are  descendeil  from  early  colonists  from  Great  Britain  i 
and  Ireland.  In  the  N.  the  Gaelic  and  Irish  are  quite  I 
eistensively  spoken.  At  the  time  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution a  great  number  of  loyalists,  or  •'  Tories,"  emigrated 
to  the  province  from  the  U.  S.  The  British  troops  car- 
ried considerable  numbers  of  negroes  from  Savannah  and 
Charleston  to  Xova  Scotia  at  the  close  of  that  war;  here 
their  descendants  still  live.  Many  Germans  and  Swiss 
settled  at  Lunenburg  and  vicinity  in  1753;  their  descend- 
ants form  a  large  and  respectable  body  of  citizens.  There 
are  some  1-tOO  Micmao  and  other  Indians,  who  are  peace- 
able and  partly  civilized;  they  are  Roman  Catholics.  The 
Anglican  Church  is  under  the  lord  bishop  of  Xova  Scotia 
ami  Prince  Edward's  Island.  The  see-house  is  at  Halifax. 
The  Roman  Catholics  are  under  the  archbishop  of  Halifax 
and  the  bishop  and  coadint"r-bi-bop  of  .\richat.  The  other 
churches  are  the  Kirk  of  S'-nthin-l.  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  Lower  Provinces,  the  Jlcthodist  Church,  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal,  and  .\frican  Methodist,  the  Baptist  and 
the  Congregational  churches,  with  a  few  Christians,  Luth- 
erans, Universalists,  Adventists.  and  others. 

Baitroatls. — There  are  341  miles  of  railway  in  Nova 
Scotia,  exclusive  of  mining  and  local  tramways.  A  great 
part  of  the  railways  is  owned  by  the  Dominion  government. 

Edtirattoii. — .\n  effective  system  of  public  education  has 
been  established.  There  are  county  normal  and  triiining 
schools,  and  various  academies  and  denominational  schools. 
The  Anglicans  have  a  university,  and  the  Roman  Catholics, 
Methodists,  and  Baptists  each  a  college. 

HiKionj,  GorenDitent.  and  StatiHtim. — Nova  Scotia,  with 
New  Brunswick  and  a  part  of  Maine,  once  constituted  the 
French  colony  of  Acadia  {Aca/lic).  Attempts  were  made 
to  colonize  it  in  1518  and  1598.  In  ICOl  a  settlement  was 
established  at  Port  Royal  by  the  Sieur  de  Monts,  a  Hu- 
guenot gentleman.  But  religious  differences  among  the 
colonists  and  the  attack  in  1013  by  the  Virginians  under 
Sir  Samuel  Argall  broke  up  the  culony  for  the  time.  Dur- 
ing the  numerous  wars  between  the  French  and  English 
the  .Acadiiins  were  more  than  once  mostly  expatriated  by 
the  English  colonists.  The  last  and  most  famous  event  of 
this  kind  occurred  in  1755.  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  of 
England  each  granted  Nova  Scotia  to  Englishmen,  and 
the  latter  organized  a  body  of  b.aronets  of  Nova  Scotia, 
each  of  whom  agreed  to  furnish  six  colonists,  and  was  in 
return  to  receive  lfi,000  acres  of  land,  but  few  if  any  ever 
received  their  land.  The  final  cession  of  Nova  Scotia  to 
Great  Britain  occurred  in  1713,  .and  the  third  and  most 
nearly  com])lete  expatriation  of  the  French-speaking  colo- 
nists in  1755  was,  as  it  now  appears,  an  act  of  military 
necessity.  In  171)3,  Cape  Breton,  thrice  attacked  and  thrice 
taken  from  the  French,  was  annexed  to  Nova  Scotia.  It 
was  detached  in  17S4,  and  re-.annexed  in  1819.  Prince 
Edward's  Island  was  separated  in  1770.  and  New  Bruns- 
wick in  1784.  Nova  Scotia  joined  the  Dominion  in  1867, 
though  a  strong  party  opposed  the  union.  The  debt  of 
Nova  Scotia  was  assumed  by  the  Dominion,  and  the  an- 
nual Dominion  subsidy  pays  the  principal  part  of  the  ex- 
itenses  of  the  provincial  government.  There  is  also  a 
handsome  royalty  ou  mines  and  on  cital.  and  ;i  good  income 
from  the  sale  of  crown-lands.  The  jtrovincc  sends  12  scn- 
ator.s  and  19  representatives  to  the  Dominion  Parliament. 
The  province  has  a  lieutenant-governor  and  an  executive 
council  of  eight,  including  the  treasurer,  attorney- general, 
secretary,  and  commissioner  of  public  works.  The  legis- 
lature has  18  members  of  the  upper  and  3S  of  the  lower 
house.  There  are  18  counties — viz.  Hants.  King's,  Annap- 
olis, Bigby,  Yarmouth,  .Shelburno,  Queen's,  Lunenburg. 
Halifax,  Cumberland.  Colchester,  Pictou.  Antigonish, 
Ouysborough,  Inverness  (C.  B.),  Victoria  (C,  B.),  Capo 
Breton  (C.  B.),  and  Richmond  (C.  B.).  The  population 
of  each  county  ia  given  under  its  alphabetical  head.  The 
population  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1851  was  270, 117:  in  18fil, 
330,857  :  in  1871 ,  387.799.  Nova  Scotia  has  for  ninny  years 
been  quietly  and  steadily  advancing  in  wealth,  population, 
and  intelligence,  but  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  labor 
thousand;)  of  her  sons  and  daughters  have  emigrated  to  the 
U.  S.,  where  they  are  generally  industrious,  thrifty,  anil 
respected  citizens.  The  number  of  senators  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  to  the  I>oininion  Parliament 
has  been  reduced  (1873)  to  10  each.     CiiAS.  W.  GnKF.XE. 

Xova'tian  [Lat.  j\tnHifinttiin'],  a  schismatic  Roman 
bishop  of  the  third  century,  sometimes  called  the  first 
false  pope,  founder  of  the  rigorous  Puritanic  sect  culled 


NovatianB.  Perhaps  he  had  been  a  Stoic  philosopher. 
He  was  learned  and  eloquent,  but  of  melancholic  tempera- 
ment :  was  ba])tized  clinically,  and  soon  after  became  a 
pi<*sbyter.  In  251  he  was  persuaded  by  Novatus  from 
Carthage  {with  whom  he  is  not  to  be  confounded)  to  be 
made  bishop  in  opposition  to  Cornelius.  Socrates  {Hixt.  iv. 
28)  says  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Valerian 
(253-2G0  A.  D.).  AVe  have  a  letter  of  his  to  Cyj)riau,  in  the 
name  of  the  presbyters  and  deacons  of  Rome  {Kp.  sxxi.). 
He  wrote  also  iJc  Cibis  Judaicis  (about  250)  and  fJe  Trini- 
tate  (about  250),  a  very  valuable  treatise.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent edition  of  his  writings  by  AVelchman  (17241,  but  the 
best  is  by  Jackson  (1728).  The  sect  spread  E,  and  W., 
and  continued  till  after  450  A.  D.  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

ffovatiaiiism.     See  Novatian. 

Nova'tiou,  in  law.  The  doctrines  of  novation  were 
derived  from  the  civil  or  Roman  law.  Its  general  meaning 
in  that  system  of  jurisprudence  is  the  act  of  substituting 
one  contract  for  another.  This  might  be  either  by  putting 
a  new  contract  of  the  debtor  himself  in  the  place  of  an 
existing  one,  or  that  of  a  third  person,  the  original  debt  in 
either  case  being  discharged.  The  first  ease  was  more 
strictly  termed  novation ;  the  second.  dele(/ation.  The 
"  novation  "  of  tlie  English  and  American  law  corresponds 
t'j  the  "  delegation  "  of  the  Roman  law,  which  is  described 
by  Domat  to  be  "  the  change  of  one  debtor  for  another, 
when  he  who  is  indebted  substitutes  a  third  person,  who 
obliges  himself  in  his  stead  to  the  creditor,  so  that  the  first 
debtor  is  acquitted  and  his  obligation  extinguished,  and 
the  creditor  contents  himself  with  the  new  debtor."  (Sec. 
2318.)  This  is  a  correct  definition  of  novation  as  now 
understood,  and  requires  the  assent  of  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned. Thus,  if  A  owes  $1000  to  B.  and  the  latter  owes 
the  same  amount  to  C,  by  mutual  agreement  the  existing 
contracts  may  be  extinguished  by  means  of  a  new  contract 
on  the  part  of  A  to  pay  C.  The  inquiry  may  be  made  .as 
to  what  is  the  consideration  of  the  new  contract.  The 
answer  is,  that  the  act  of  C  in  surrendering  his  ehaim 
against  B  is  a  sufficient  consideration.  (See  Considera- 
tion'.) On  the  other  hand,  if  C  still  retains  his  claim 
against  B,  the  promise  of  C  is  without  considA'ation  and 
void.  Some  doubt  has  been  entertained  whether  the  rules 
of  ''novation"  can  be  extended  to  a  case  where  the  debts 
are  unequal  in  amount.  Thus,  if.  in  the  case  supposed.  A 
owed  B  SIOOO  and  B  owed  C  $2000,  would  the  same  rules 
be  apiilied  as  if  the  debts  were  equal  in  amount  ?  The 
answer  is.  that  if  the  parties  intend  to  extinguish  the  larger 
debt  by  the  substitution  of  the  smaller  one  in  its  place, 
their  intent  will  be  carried  out.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
may  so  make  their  novation  that  $1000  of  the  claim  against 
B  will  be  extinguished  by  the  promise  of  A.  and  the  balance 
remain  due  from  B.  Under  these  rules,  if  an  order  be 
written  by  a  creditor  to  his  debtor  requesting  him  to  pay 
the  amount  of  the  debt  to  his  own  creditor,  there  is  no 
novation  until  the  debtor's  assent  is  obtained  anrl  the 
creditor  surrender  his  claim  against  the  jierson  on  whom 
the  order  is  drawn.  A  novation  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  assignment  of  a  debt.  In  the  latter  c;ise 
the  purchaser  obtains  no  new  contract,  but  merely  acquires 
by  transfer  the  right  of  the  existing  creditor ;  while  in  the 
former  the  fundamental  fact  is  that  the  old  debt  is  wholly 
or  partially  extinguished,  and  a  new  contract  substituted 
in  the  place  of  that  which  has  been  surrendered,  A  nova- 
tion can  only  be  made  with  the  debtor's  assent ;  an  assign- 
ment may  be  made  without  it.  An  assignment  to  become 
complete"  requires  notice  to  the  debtor;  a  novation  does 
not.  An  assignee  takes  the  claim  subject  to  any  equitable 
defences  which  the  debtor  has  against  the  claim.  One  who 
acquires  by  novation  becomes  a  holder  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration as  against  the  proiuiser.  and  any  defences  which 
that  ]ierson  may  have  had  against  the  original  creditor  can 
no  longer  be  urged.  T.  W.  DwiGiIT. 

Nova 'to,  tp.  of  Marin  eo,.  Cal.     Pop.  417. 
No'va  Zem'bla,  a  gn>up  of  islands  situated  in  the 
.\rc.tic  Ocean  in  Ion.  52°  E.  and  lat.  71°  N..  and  belonging 
to  Russia.     They  are  uninhabited,  but  visited  during  the 
summer  by  whalers  and  hunters  of  bears  and  reindeer. 

Nov'el.  This  form  of  fictitious  writing  is  peculiarly 
the  outgrowth  of  modern  civilization.  When  life  was  m(U0 
purely  external,  and  heroic  deeds  were  acted  u]ion  the  stage 
or  celebrated  by  wandering  bards,  as  ivas  the  ca.^e  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  world,  the  e|iio,  the  drama,  and  the  lyric 
wore  the  natural  vehicles  of  nin-rativc.  As  manners  and 
customs  lost  their  jiicturesqucncss,  the  )ieculiar  literary  cx- 
prcssicm  which  hnd  fitted  the  needs  of  earlier  times  was 
supersedeil.  Rhythm,  wliiih  adds  so  iniirb  to  narrative 
spoken  or  sung,  is  a  tramniel  to  narrative  written.  As  the 
whole  character  of  modern  life  became  more  subjective,  as 
thought  turned  inward  for  its  material  insteiul  of  outward, 
the  expression  of  thought  changed.     Poetry,  like  every 
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Other  fino  iirt,  iH  peviiliurly  uiilUturl  to  bocoine  thu  vohlulo 
for  (tnalyMiN  itnd  for  ili'hu'tto  luacliinj;,  am!  poetry,  tliore- 

tnro,  in  tliin  ii^u  <if  Mi'ir  I'onluiuiihitinii,  in  hiipcrnuflfd  hy 
pro'^r,  the  epic  ivimI  the  iliiiinii  (except  f4>r  tfini^v  repreHoii- 
tat  ion)  hy  tlie  novel.  Whnt  the  (Iriitnu  wiin  to  the  riiiler 
iiinl  more  exeiliibh)  period  "f  the  earlier  and  Iuhk  oonven- 
tiiiiial  pii-*t.  Ihi!  iirtvcl  »spircf<  to  he  for  uh.  The  inniKinit- 
tivc  spirit  whii'ii  nharai-tcrizeM  a  tiulion  in  ilf<  yoiilh  rcjiiireM 
a  poetical  rnediiiiii.  Ttit'  <lrarna,  with  itn  pictiirc.ii|ue  ellectM, 
itH  Mi;enery,  aiul  iiH  at-tiuii,  poHMefMCi*  a  certain  power  in  tlio 
eharauterization  of  niannei-K  and  the  di.tplay  of  the  coniiu 
HitU'  of  character.  Ah  HiMMcty  hcconicn  more  dccoroun  and 
(iil(liti(^>*  of  manner  lire  Hinonthtitl  doun,  the  di'lincator  of 
life  inu.-<t  ^o  hchiw  the  Htirface.  and  ><ei/e  for  his  material 
upon  t\w  mtlient  pointH  of  eliuracter  rather  than  upon  any 
external  traitn.  The  modern  novel  of  the  hijjlient  typo 
therefore  depends  for  itn  inlere^t  upon  a  clone  aniilyslrt  id" 
liuinun  motive,  a  liclincatiun  of  (hut  inner  life  <d"  joy  and 
Hnrrow,  the  eeHtawy  or  tragedy  whi<'h  for  over  cbbn  and 
llowH  with  no  lept.H  power  and  passion  hecauMO  it  is  hidden 
beneath  the  inaHk  of  conventionality.  The  whole  ctuiracter 
of  ttftitiouf*  narrative  therefore  changoH  with  the  changing 
life  whiidi  it  ile|)ict^. 

The  transition  from  the  earlier  to  the  later  fttrm  of  nar- 
rative in  marked  by  the  ri«o  of  the  rotnancc,  a  prose  fiction 
whose  interest  tiirnn  mainly  upon  marvel lous  incident. 
The  natural  reaction— out  of  which  the  modern  novel  was 
horn — from  the  stilted  heroic  romance  and  nbr*urd  senti- 
mental pastoral  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  towarcls 
the  conirnonpluce  and  even  vulgar.  A  few  noted  writers 
who  have  been  either  the  founders  or  the  most  characteristic 
representatives  of  certain  sciiools  may  be  hrielly  mcntioneil. 
I>aniel  I'c  Koe  (  1  (i'l|-|  7iil  )  was  the  first  of  the  extreme  real- 
ists who  attained  any  celebrity.  Kxcept  as  the  author  of 
litthhiHou  f^niMot'ho  is  scarcely  known  to  modern  readers,  but 
in  all  his  writings  there  is  a  marvellous  verisimilitude,  an 
air  of  absolute  truth  "resembling  that  of  a  deposition  upon 
oath."  which  dclics  the  skepticism  of  the  rea4ler.  His 
stories  iiro  generally  laid  among  outlaws,  in  the  very  pur- 
lieus of  society,  and  have — with  the  exception  of  liohiustni 
CniMor,  which  is  saved  from  the  objectionable  fciitures  of 
his  other  works  by  its  po.-uliar  character — beer,  forgotten. 
His  apjiarition  of  Mrs.  Veal,  which  wa3  published  ns  a  sort 
ctf  prelude  to  a  stupid  volume,  /trrfiumtfrt  nn  /V.vrM.  caused 
the  wlnde  edition  to  be  snhl.  His  stories  were  again  and 
again  received,  as  veritable  histories,  with  nothing  to  rec- 
ommend them  to  the  public  belief  but  their  wonrlerful  air 
of  veracity.  This  elTcct  was  produced  by  an  aocumulatii)n 
of  <lctails.  and  often  I)y  such  a  multitude  (d"  irrelevant 
statements  as  would  he  used  by  an  uncultivatcil  narrator. 
Uichardson  uses  much  the  siime  nu-nns  to  paint  his  picture 
of  a  higher  life,  and  to  paint  it  with  a  higher  iiloa!  of  his 
art.  He  strives  to  individualize  character  rather  than  to 
make  vivid  more  incident.  The  vast  accumulation  of 
details  is  more  than  ninth-rn  readers  will  emluro.  llichiird- 
son,  tliough  his  aim  was  higher,  both  as  regards  the  matter 
and  the  manner  of  his  writing,  never  attained  t«  Do  Foe'.s 
peculiar  excellency;  in  whatever  ho  writes  the  writer  is 
always  present.  In  humor  and  quiet  satire,  in  the  jmwer 
to  seize  the  salient  p<pints  <if  eharactcr.  and  in  the  ability 
to  give  a  characteristic  portrait  with  a  few  skilful  touches. 
Ficliling  far  surpassed  Uichardson.  Smollett,  with  whom 
Fielding  is  always  associnterl.  chooses  exceptional  absurd- 
ities rather  than  ordinary  characters,  manners,  or  inci- 
dents as  the  miileiials  out  of  which  his  novels  arc  made 
up  ;  it  is  only  his  strong  hunH)r  which  redeems  them  from 
contempt.  Both  SnudU-tt  and  Fielding  are  far  inferior  to 
Richardson  in  morality  and  refinement.  Fielding  as  greatly 
excelled  Smollett  in  jilot  as  Smollett  excelled  him  in  luimor 
an<l  wit.  Sterne,  whose  productions  are  now  very  little 
read,  jjresents  a  curious  mixture  of  genius,  sentimentality, 
oddity,  insuffcrabh'  ntVcetiiticjn.  and  indecency.  His  humor 
is  exquisite,  diflcring  from  that  of  Smollett  in  being  the  re- 
sult of  a  quick  insight  into  human  follies  and  absurdities, 
rather  than  in  a  mere  combination  of  circumstances. 
These,  with  lioldsniith.  who  is  too  well  known,  through 
his  exquisite  story  of  Tfir  Vt'carof  l^(7A■c;^^7f/.  to  need  com- 
ment, are  the  five  great  novelists  of  (Jeorge  II. 's  reign. 

Tile  season  of  romance  hail  seemed  fairly  over,  but  in 
IT'll'  came  its  Indian  summer.  The  old  stories  of  terrors 
and  cscai)es,  of  heroic  deeds  and  impossible  complications 
of  circumstances,  of  unfathomable  mysteries  and  super- 
natural appearances,  were  revived.  The  best  specimens  of 
this  class  of  fiction  are  to  be  found  in  Horace  Walpole's 
CtiHt/e  fif  Otrauto.  Mrs,  RadelitVe's  .U(/WrriV«  o/  Vdolpho. 
Clara  Reeve's  Ohl  Kin/h\ft  Jiurun,  ami  M.  G.  Lewis's 
iVoiiA-.  The  works  of  Miss  Burney  (Madame  dWrblay) 
created  a  very  great  sensation  at  the  time  of  their  appear- 
ance— a  sensation  which  does  not  seem  justified  by  their 
intrinsic  merit.  After  her  day  the  realistic  school  niain 
appears  in  force  in  the  works  of  Miss  Austen  and  Miss 


I  KdKuwurth.    ThoMv  nuveti  are   marked   by  houdU   khdc, 

I  fihrewd  insight,  keen  humor,  und  high  moral  t/ine.  but  arc 
lacking  (in  Mi^t  Kdgeworth  to  an  unpardonuble  degree)  in 
the  glorifying  power  of  the  imagination.      In  IHII  cumu 

,  thu  'MJreat  Wizard  of  the  North"  to  overturn  trudilionx 
und  to  give  a  color  and  chariMrter  to  novel-wriling  whi<-b 

I  it  had  Itefore  lacked.  Waller  Scott  reprencnln  perfctly 
the  traiibition  period  from  the  romanee  to  tlio  novcd:.al- 

i   venturer,   marvulr*^   cFcajie",   even    u  ftrong   lluvor  of  Ihc 

1  Hupurnatural,  uro  to  be  found  in  inoiit  of  bin  lletionit.  Vet 
these  materialn,  arli'*tically  lifted  an  they  are,  ilo  not  oon- 

■  Htituto  liiH  chief  claim  to  glory.  The  work  is  lifted  up 
from  the  piano  of  the  nunance  to  the  higlier  levid  of  the 
novel  by  his  delicate  dincriminationH,  hif*  exquisite  touches 
of  character,  the  vivacity  of  the  converf-ntionti,  tb«  poetic 
dcfteriptioiH  of  nature,  iipart  from  itn  mere  vnluo  ai*  ceenery, 
as  an  lUM-cHsury  to  the  ineidi-nt.  Scolt  ha«,  however,  never 
written  in  the  truly  modern  style;  he  in  never  di'hulir-. 
While  he  is  always  moral,  he  has  no  dip<tinct  moral  purpoi<o 
in  liiM  writingK.  Ho  Itt  moral  hccauite,  like  Shak«peare.  ho 
paints  life  truly,  and  at  the  name  lime  from  n  high  mornl 
standpoint.  Ho  does  not  go  into  the  mintiln  nnalyi<is  of 
hunmn  motive,  the  close  iicrutiny  of  mental  procct-en, 
which  we  find  in  the  best  of  our  late  novelixti*,  Much  at 
Kingslcy,  liulwer,  Thackeray,  and  <icorgc  Eliot.  Ilul  it  is 
with  Scott,  as  the  ftunider  of  a  school,  an  n  great  reformer 
in  his  own  department  of  literature,  that  wo  have  mainly 
to  do.  The  historical  novel  proper  is  his  creation.  It  had 
made  some  pretcnsionri  t'l  existence  in  Th*  JirrtMt  of  MihM 
Leo  and  the  Smttinh  Vhtpfn  of  MIhs  Porter — roiiinnecs  in 
which  the  names  wore  historical,  and  pretty  much  all  Iho 
rest  fictitious.  It  is  not  so  much  that  Scott  has  had  worthy 
imitators  as  that  ho  gave  a  new  impulse  Ui  novel-writing 
anrl  lifted  it  upon  a  higher  plane ;  that  he  gave  to  it  a  new 
dignity:  that  he  proved  how  much  simplicity,  purity  of 
stylo,  and  conscientious  study  of  character  could  ctTect  with 
the  most  ordinary  material. 

The  most  modern  school  of  English  novels  <Icfic«i  cIbcsI- 
fication.  Wo  have  hislori<!al,  political,  dramatic,  and  legal 
novels,  novels  of  pocicty.  novels  with  a  rlidactic  purp^l^e, 
novels  of  foreign  life  written  in  FInglish.  and  many  whi"  h 
aro  Hui  ffetierJM.  The  most  distinguished  names  which 
have  adorned  the  annals  of  the  present  should  perhaps  be 
mentioned:  Sir  Edward  iJulwer-Lytton.  Charles  Kinjcsley, 
Charles  Dickens,  Charles  Roade,  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray.  Samuel  Warren.  Charles  Lever,  llenjamin  Dis- 
raeli, llaroness  Tautphcens,  Anthony  Trollupe,  (icorgc 
Kliot,  .lames  Fenimoro  Cooper,  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Some  of  the  names  enumerated  are  chiefly  distinguished 
as  the  founders  of  a  peculiar  style,  others  a^  prc-cmiuent 
in  a  school  already  in  existence. 

All  art  teaches  us  that  ideal  trutli  is  a  far  more  import- 
ant clement  in  our  mental  development  than  mere  me- 
chanical accuracy.  The  bare  facts  of  history  have  a  far 
less  value  in  mental  training  than  those  great  principles 
of  human  nature  which  underlie  and  make  the  facts.  A 
genuine  work  of  art  in  the  department  of  novol-writing  is 
history — tho  manners  and  customs  of  a  certain  period,  life 
itself,  cfunpelleil  by  the  power  of  genius  to  yield  up  its 
secret.  It  is  mental  and  moral  philosophy  ;  it  is  political 
economy:  it  is  tho  wisdom  gathered  by  biUer  suffering  and 
painful  di^ci]dino  mailo  incarnate  and  compelled  to  speak 
for  tho  world's  behoof.  In  proportion  as  the  evil  of  false 
art  and  false  morality  in  this  department  of  letters  is 
dcadi}-,  so  is  tho  benefit  of  true  art  and  high  morality  in- 
calculably great.     (Sec  Arri:NJiix.)  S.  It.  Hkiirick. 

NovcI'da,  town  of  .'^pain,  province  of  .Alicante,  on  the 
Vinolapo,   haM   corn    and  oil   mills  and   large  distillcric?. 

Pop.  :»i;n. 

Novella'ra,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Regeio  ncll* 
Emilia.  It  is  situated  on  a  plain  between  the  Enza.  tho 
Po,  and  th©  Secchia,  is  a  walled  town,  and  has  a  large 
crenellated  castio  with  a  lofly  tower,  the  former  residence 
of  tho  groat  Gon/.aga  family,  and  contjiining  some  of  the 
works  of  Correggio.  Tho  archives  are  very  curious  and 
valuable.  Tho  parochial  church  also  contains  objects  of 
much  interest.     Pop.  7087. 

Xovel'lo  (Vincent),  b.  in  London,  England.  Sept.  fi, 

I  irsi.  was  of  Italian  dci^cent:  became  organist  of  the  Por- 
tuguese chapel  at  an  early  age:  was  one  of  the  members 
of  tho  Royal  Society  of  MusieiUns  ond  a  founder  of  the 
Philharmonic   Society;    was  A   vohiminous   editor  of  old 

I  musical  classics  and  composer  of  numerous  pieces  of  con- 
siderable merit.     D.  at  Nice.  France,  in  Sept..  ISfil. — His 

'  daughter.  Cunv  .\n,\stasi\.  b.  in  London  June  Li.  I**!*^. 
a  distinguished  soprano  singer  and  prima  donna,  retirc^l 
from  the  ptai:c  in  IS4>v  on  her  marriaee  with  Count  tiiirli- 
iicci.  an  Italian  nobleman. — Another  daughter  Is  the  dis- 
tiniruished    Shakspearean    scholar.    Mrs.  M\Rr    Cowden 

,  Clarke. 
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NOVELLS— NOYES. 


Novells.     See  Law,  The  Civil. 

Novem'ber  [Lat.,  from  nnvem.  "nine"]  was  formerly 
the  ninth  month  in  the  Tear,  but  in  the  present  or  Grego- 
rian year  (new  style)  it  is  the  eleventh  month. 

Pfoves'ta,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Tuscola  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  105. 

Nov'sorod,  government  of  European  Eussia,  bounded 
Vf.  by  the  j;overnment  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  comprising 
an  area  of  47,.'556  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
1,016.414.  The  ground  is  low.  the  surface  mostly  undu- 
lating-, the  soil  not  very  rich,  and  the  climate  cold.  Lakes 
and  navigable  rivers  are  numerous,  and  connected  with 
each  other  by  canals.  Rye,  barley,  and  oats  are  grown. 
Large  forests  and  meadows  .are  found,  and  timber  aud  hay 
arc  the  chief  articles  of  export. 

Novgorod,  town  of  European  Russia,  capital  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Novgorod,  on  the  Volkhov  near  its  issue  from 
Lake  Ilmen.  It  is  an  old  town,  and  was  in  the  fifteenth 
century  the  largest  and  most  important  town  of  Northern 
Europe.  It  is  now  entirely  depending  for  its  trade  on 
St.  Petersburg  and  Archangelsk.     Pop.  It),781. 

Novgorod-Sjewersk,  town  of  European  Russia,  gov- 
ernment of  Tschernigov,  on  the  Desna,  iias  many  educa- 
tional institutions,  both  elementary,  mechanical,  and  theo- 
logical.    Pop.  111.544. 

Novgorod- Wolynski,  town  of  Russian  Poland,  gov- 
ernment of  ^'oIhynia,  on  the  Slatch,  has  some  manufactures 
and  74(>4  inhabitants. 

No'vi,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Oakland  eo.,  Mich.,  on  the  W. 
branch  of  the  Rouge  River  and  on  the  Flint  and  Pere 
Marquette  R.  R.     Pop.  1351. 

No'vi  di  Mo'dena,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Mo- 
dena,  the  scene  of  much  civil  strife  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  country  around  is  rich  in  grain,  vines,  mul- 
berries, etc.     Pop.  741S. 

No'vi-Bazar',  or  Jenipazar,  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  eyiilet  of  Rosna,  on  the  Rashka,  an  affluent 
of  the  Morawa,  is  wretchoiUy  built,  consisting  mostly  of 
narrow,  filthy  streets  lined  with  mud  huts,  but  its  trade 
is  important  and  its  fairs  much  frequented.     Pop.  15,000. 

Nov'ikoff  (Nikolai  Ivanovitch),  b.  at  Tikhvensk,  near 
Moscow,  Apr.  26,  1744  ;  served  for  some  time  in  the  impe- 
rial guard  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  abandoned  afterwards  the 
military  career  in  order  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
liter.ature.  and  settled  at  Moscow,  where  he  d.  July  31, 
ISI.S.  He  edited  the  Moscow  Gazette,  founded  the  first 
circulating  library  in  Russia,  published  the  Old  Rmsiim 
Liliruri/  (HI  vols.)',  a  most  valuable  collection  of  historical 
documents,  and  wrote  RusHian  Biogyaphien  (lU  vols.},  also 
a  very  valuable  work.  His  Hiatory  of  the  Jesuits,  pub- 
lished in  the  (Jitzettr,  gave  umbrage  to  Catharine  II.,  who 
finally  threw  him  into  prison  as  a  revolutionist  and  con- 
fiscateil  his  property.  On  the  accession  of  Paul  he  was 
liberated,  however,  and  reinstated  in  his  patrimony. 

No'vi  Li'gure,  town  situated  on  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  Apennines,  at  the  head  of  a  wide  and  fruitful  plain. 
It  was  formerly  strongly  fortified,  having  four  gates  with 
drawbridges.  Of  the  four  principal  squares,  that  of  the 
Duomo  is  the  most  attractive,  being  flanked  by  fine  build- 
ings and  containing  a  fountain  of  excellent  water.  The 
three  parochial  churches  are  not  without  architectural 
merit,  and  many  of  the  great  Ligurian  families  have 
palaces  here.  Over  the  beautifully  wooded  hills  near  the 
town  are  scattered  truly  palatial  country-seats.  Novi  con- 
tains a  public  library,  museum,  literary  and  artistic  acad- 
emies, and  a  valuable  private  picture-gallery  to  which 
strjingers  may  have  access.  The  silk  manufactories  here 
arc  of  great  extent,  and  the  silk  of  Novi  is  preferred  in 
Prance  and  England  to  that  of  Lornbardy  or  Piedmont. 
Novi  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  .\ttila :  in  000  it  is 
8|)oken  f)f  as  Cnyte  Nura  or  Castro  ym-o,  and  from  that 
time  till  1417,  when  it  gave  itself  to  Genoa,  it  maintained 
a  semi-independence,  though  its  castle  was  sometimes  in 
the  hands  of  the  lords  of  Milan  or  of  Monferrato.  This 
town  gave  its  name  to  the  battle  of  ."Vug.  15,  1700,  between 
the  French  and  Russians,  in  which  the  French  general, 
.louhcrt,  lost  his  life.     Pop.  12.10'-'. 

No'vo-Georg'icvsk,  town  of  Russian  Poland,  govern- 
ment of  I'locki.  10  miles  N.  W.  of  Warsaw,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Rug  and  the  Vistula,  is  strongly  fiutifled  and 
has  i)8sn  inhabitants.  It  was  founded  by  Napoleon  in 
ISOO  under  the  name  of  Modlin.  In  1S31,  after  its  occu- 
pation by  the  Russians,  it  received  its  present  name. 

No'vO".>Ioskovsk',  town  of  European  Russia,  govern- 
ment of  Yekatcrinoslav,  on  the  Samara,  an  aflliicnl  of  the 
Dnieper,  has  large  cattle  and  horse  markets  and  manufac- 
tures of  U-Mther  and  tallow.      Pop.  I0,13K. 

No'vo-Tchcrkiisk',  town  of  Russia,  the  capital  of 
the  Country  of  the  l>on  Cossacks,  on  the  Dun,  was  founded 


in  1805,  It  is  finely  built,  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
has  a  large  cathedral,  extensive  manufactures,  and  a  lively 
trade  in  cattle,  corn,  and  wine.     Pop.  27.018. 

INo'vum  Or'ganum  [/.  e.  "new  instrument"*  or 
"new  method"],  the  name  given  by  Bacon  to  his  great 
work  treating  of  the  proper  mode  of  studying  nature  in 
order  to  extend  the  dominion  of  man  over  the  inanimate 
world.  Bacon's  great  aim  was  to  recall  the  mintls  of  men 
from  what  he  deemed  the  vain  iind  useless  speculations  of 
the  ancient  philosoithers  to  the  pursuit  of  the  practical  and 
useful.  In  order  to  present  the  difl'erent  points  of  his  sub- 
ject in  a  manner  at  once  comprehensive  and  striking,  he 
has  given  them  in  the  form  of  aphorisms.  In  the  second 
aphorism  of  his  first  book  he  tells  us  that  as  the  naked 
hand  is  often  unable  to  ))erform  its  proper  work  without 
the  aid  of  an  instrument,  so  the  human  intellect,  left  to 
itself,  is  comparatively  inefficient,  and  needs  the  help  of 
instruments  no  less  than  the  hand.  To  supply  this  need 
he  composed  his  great  work  (published  in  1620).  compris- 
ing the  ripe  and  rich  results  of  a  life  of  study.  "  In  our 
judgment,"  says  Macaulay,  "  Bacon's  greatest  performance 
is  the  fir.st  book  of  the  Nuruiii  Orifiiinim.  All  the  peculiar- 
ities of  his  extraordinary  mind  are  found  there  in  the  high- 
est perfection.  Many  of  the  aphorisms,  but  particularly 
those  in  which  he  gives  examples  of  the  influence  of  the 
idoht,  show  a  nicety  of  observation  that  has  never  been 
surpassed.  Every  part  of  the  book  blazes  with  wit,  but 
with  wit  which  is  employed  only  to  illustrate  and  decorate 
truth.  No  book  ever  made  so  great  a  revolution  in  the 
mode  of  thinking,  overthrew  so  many  prejudices,  intro- 
duced so  many  new  opinions.  Yet  no  book  was  ever 
written  in  a  less  contentious  spirit.  .  .  .  What  we  most 
admire  is  the  vast  capacity  of  that  intellect  which  without 
eflTort  takes  in  at  once  all  the  domains  of  science — all  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  all  the  errors  of  2000 
years,  all  the  encouraging  signs  of  the  passing  times,  all 
the  bright  hopes  of  the  coming  age."  {Essay  on  Lord  Ba- 
ron, 2d  part,  where  will  be  found  many  eloquent  and 
admirable  passages  upon  the  jihiloso])hy  of  Bacon,  though 
the  remarks  of  the  critic  on  the  ancient  philosophers, 
particularly  Plato,  are  to  be  received  with  great  allow- 
ance.) J.  Thomas. 

Now'ell  (Increase),  b.  in  England  about  1590;  was 
chosen  an  assistant  governor  of  Massachusetts  Colony  1629, 
previous  to  its  actual  found:»tion  ;  came  with  Winthrop  in 
1630;  was  ruling  elder  of  Wilson's  church  1630-32:  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  chui*ch  in  Charlestown  1632;  com- 
missioner for  military  affairs  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
Pequot  war  1634,  and  secretary  of  the  colony  1636-49.  D. 
at  Boston  Nov.  1,  1655. — His  son  Samuel,  b.  at  Charles- 
town  Nov.  12.  1634:  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1653; 
became  chaplain  in  Philip's  war,  and  assistant  governor 
1680-86.     D.  in  London,  Eng..  Sept..  1688. 

Nox'ubee,  county  of  Mississippi,  bounded  E.  by  Ala- 
bama. Area,  800  square  miles.  It  is  very  fertile.  Live- 
stock, cotton,  and  corn  are  leading  products.  Flour  is  the 
chief  artii!le  of  manufacture.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  R.     Cap.  Macon.     Pop.  20,005. 

Noyes  (Eli),  D.  D.,  b.  at  .Tefl'erson,  Me..  Apr.  27,  1814; 
was  self-educated;  began  preaching  in  1834;  went  as  a 
Free-will  Baptist  missionary  to  Orissa,  India,  1835;  was 
successful  both  as  an  evangelist  and  as  a  teacher  :  became 
a  skilful  linguist,  and  published  a  Hebrew  grammar  and 
reader.  Returning  home  with  impaired  health  in  1S41.  ho 
was  for  some  years  a  pastor  at  Boston,  afterwards,  for  ten 
years,  editor  of  the  Murning  Star,  the  Free-will  Baptist 
"organ,  and  )iublished  Leetures  on  the  Truths  of  the  Bible 
(1853).     D.  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Sept.  10.  1854. 

Noyes  (GEonr.E  Rapall).  D.  D..  b.  in  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  Mar,  6,  1708;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1818,  and 
.studied  divinity  at  Cambridge,  Ma.ss. ;  was  tutor  there 
182.5-27;  held  pastorates  (Unitarian)  at  Brookfield  and 
Petersham,  Mass.:  was  Han<-ock  professor  of  Hebrew,  etc., 
and  Dexter  lecturer  on  biblical  literature,  l,H40-68:  pub- 
lished translations  of  .Job.  the  Psiilms.  Proverbs,  Prophct.s, 
Eeclesiastes,  the  Canticles,  and  the  New  Testament,  besides 
numerous  reviews,  sermons,  and  other  works.  D.  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  .June  3,  1868. 

Noyes  (.Iames  O.),  M,  P.,  b.  at  Owasco.  N.  Y.,  in  1829; 
bocaine  a  surgeon  in  the  Turkish  army  ;  was  correspondent 
of  the  Xcw  York  Trilmne  and  the  London  Chronicle  ;  pub- 
lished l/unmania,  or  the  Border  I, anil  of  the  Christian  and 
Tnrk  ;  eomprisinfj  Adventures  of  Travel  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  Western  Asia  (1857)  :  The  Ot/psies  ;  their  Histonj.  Ori- 
gin, and  Manner  of  life  (\f,b»)';  wrote  for  several  maga- 
zines, and  became  in  1858  proprietor  and  editor  of  tho 
Kn  iekerhoeker.  ^^ 

•  Orr/nnum  Is  the  Latin  form  of  the  Greek  ifr^avov,  literally  an 
"  Instnmient,"  hut  applied  to  Aristotle's  system  of  logic  regarded 
as  the  Instrument  (or  method)  of  all  reasoning. 
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NoyoB  (.loiiM  HtrMiMiiiRY),  b.  at  Hmltloboro',  Vl.,  Hupt. 
H,  IHII:  prmluuteii  III  Ditrttnuiith  <'uIIi.ik«)  in  iHMi ;  mIikIhmI 
divinity  at  Nuw  llim-n,  t'min. ;  rouiiddil  In  IS.'IH  u  (M>tiiiiiii- 
nity  <'t"  ForfoctimiiHtH  at  riitncy,  Vt,.;  roiimveri  in  IK17  tn 
Lortox,  iMadiMftii  uo.,  .\.  \ ..  whuro  hu  eKtiiiilirttiiMl  tliu 
<(m;ii)A  CoMMirNiTV  (wliidi  M-r),  und  fubncf|iK!iitIy  uHtitb- 
liNln^l  aiMither  brimidi  itt  Wiillirixt'jrd,  Conn.;  uuthur  of 
viirioiiM  workn  Hiistiiiniii^  Uin  pcciiliiir  viowH. 

N«y<r«  f.InMiAiii.  M.  I>..  b.  in  N«'W  IIiimpHhiro  ftbniit 
17X1);  i^Tiuliialid  ii(  IhirtriMiiith  ('nlli-^c  IHDI;  wiis  tutor 
thorn  IHIII  (HI;  ntiidind  incdicinc ;  bcoiinio  profoHMor  of 
cboiiiintry  imd  plmrniiicy  JVt  Kiiirlk-bl  ColItX'-*.  and  on  tho 
ori;nnizatiim  of  Ilarniltnn  (Ndb^j^r,  N.  V,,  beitamo  prufeHMor 
of  idiomiHtry  and  iiiLliiritI  rf<drnr(*.  till  I  s:{().  I)r.  N'oyeH  waH 
a  lifolonn  Cricnd  of  l>iini<-1  WcbMtcr.  blM  rollc^o  clasHinatc, 
aftur  whr)r<c  dratli  he  t'lirninbed  the  litrrary  exeeutorM  of 
that  Htati^Hnian  with  rominiHciMioos  of  bin  oollugo  career. 
I),  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  I,  1S5:(. 

Noyes  (  Nicmoi.ah),  b.  at  N'ewbuiy,  Mass.,  Doc.  22,  1*V17  ; 
j;railuatnil  at  Ilarviird  Collude  H'1'7  ;  was  pantor  at  Maddani, 
Conn.,  tliirtocn  yciirH  ;  afdM-wards  inlnifter  of  Sub-in  from 
Ifis:!  to  bis  dratb,  Uw.  I.'l.  1717.  Ilr  had  niu<d)  to  do  with 
proniotin;;  tliu  hinicntablo  witcdnTiift  delusion,  and  at  a 
later  perioil  publicly  ounfoHBod  \ua  error. 

Noyos  (WiM.iAM  CintTis).  LL.n..  b.  at  Pchodaok,  N.  v., 
Auj;.  HI.  ISO.'i;  was  admitted  to  tho  bar  1H27;  took  lii^li 
rank  as  a  lawyer  in  Oneida  co, ;  removed  to  New  Vr)rk  (,'ity 
1.h;JS:  waH  on^aj^ed  in  codifyinj^  the  hiWH  of  tho  State  of 
Now  York;  was  prominent  as  a  Whi^  and  as  a  Itepub- 
lieim  ;  was  a  member  of  the  I'eaco  convention  of  ISOl, 
and  t-hnHcn  presiilent  of  the  New  Kn^land  Souiety  tlio  day 
before  his  death,  nt  New  York  Do.-.  2.s  18G4.  He  bc"- 
<{ue:itheil  liis  valuable  law  library  to  Hamilton  Collo;^o, 
Now  York. 

!Vo'yo,  post-v.  of  Itij^  Uiver  tp.,  Mendocino  co.,  Cal. 

Pup.^SII. 

iVoyon',  town  of  Franco,  department  of  OiiJe,  has  largo 
manufactures  of  fine  linen  and  cotton  fabrics.  Charlc- 
ma;;no  resided  here,  IIu;;o  Capet  was  crowned  hero,  and 
it  was  the  birthplace  of  John  Calvin.      Pop.  (UDS. 

Nu'bia,  the  Efhinp'ui  of  tlie  llomans  and  the  Cuith  of 
the  Hilile.  a  territory  of  North-eastern  Africa,  between  hit. 
U^  and  21°  N..  boun<leil  N.  by  Kgypt,  E.  by  tho  Red  Sco, 
S.  by  .'\byssinia.  and  W.  by  Darfoor  and  the  dcucrt  of 
Sahara,  and  belonijin';  to  K;3;ypt  since  1S21.  when  it  was 
comiuered  by  Ibrnhim  Piisha.  Area,  IIj.OOO  ^J|[aare  miles, 
with  a  population  estimated  at  4(10,1)1)0.  Tho  surface  pre- 
sents a  series  of  elevated  jilains — that  of  Sonnar.  Ki77  feet 
above  tho  level  of  the  sea,  and  that  c)f  Khartoom,  12fiii 
feet,  forming  terraces  on  which  tho  Nile  descends  from 
Abyssinia  to  K^ypl.  and  whidi  on  both  si<Ies  are  framed 
in  by  low  mountain-rant;es,  which  resj)ectively  separate  Nu- 
bia from  tho  Red  Sea  an<l  from  tho  desert  of  Sahara.  Tho 
soil  is  not  very  rich  ;  the  climate  is  extremely  hot,  tliough 
not  unhealthy:  and  the  ground  is  cultivable  only  in  tho 
valley  of  tho  Nito,  which  here  is  oonsiderably  narrower 
than  in  Kgypt.  The  products  are  tho  same  as  in  Egypt, 
only  tliat  here  the  giratfo  and  several  species  of  antelopes 
anil  birds  which  belong  to  tho  central  plateau  of  Africa  are 
found.  The  inhabitants  form  a  mixed  population  of  ne- 
groes. .\rabs,  and  descendants  of  tho  old  Etliiojiians.  They 
hold  the  Mohammetian  creed,  and  speak  either  the  Arabic  or 
the  I'Uhiopian  language.  They  live  partly  as  agriculturists 
in  well  built  Inibitations.  or  as  nomads  in  tents  of  a  coarse 
black  labric  made  of  camel's  hair.  Tho  transit  trade  in  tho 
products  of  Central  Africa  is  very  important. 

Nllck'ollSy  county  of  Nebraska,  bounded  S.  by  Kansas. 
Area,  ."i7(i  square  miles.  It  consists  of  rolling,  fertile  lands 
adajitcd  to  grain  and  stock  raising.    Cap.  Nelson.    Pop.  1)42. 

Nudibranchia'ta  (  from  nHf/fo*."  naked,"  and  hi-nnchitr. 
•'gills"),  nn  order  of  gasteropod  molhisks  of  tho  sub-class 
Offitiknhranchifita.  The  sexes  are  united  in  tho  same  in- 
dividual :  tho  heart  has  a  single  auricle:  tho  branchia'  are 
exposed  and  arranged  in  fascicles  on  the  back  or  atrophied  : 
the  otocysts  .are connected  with  the  so]iraoesophagal  ganglia. 
and  sessile:  the  shell  is  developed  in  tho  embryo,  in  which 
it  is  .<mral,  bnt  is  soon  lost,  and  the  animal  is  naked 
througliout  the  rest  of  its  life.  The  order  is  represented 
by  numerous  forms,  all  of  which  are  inhabitants  of  the 
sea.  in  which  thoy  are  found  at  all  depths,  from  between 
tidemarks  to  at  least  more  than  of)  fafhi'nis:  and  a  few  arc 
pelagie.  living  at  or  near  the  surface  of  tho  open  sea. 
There  is  great  variation  among  the  different  members  in 
tho  development  of  the  branchi:e.  The  principal  moditi- 
oations  in  this  respect  are  those  which  distinguish  the 
primary  groups  or  sub-orders  of  tho  order.  In  the  Py- 
gobranchia  the  gills  are  towards  the  middle  of  the  hinder 
part  of  the  back  and  distributed  in  a  branched  or  plumose 
mass  around  tho  nnuf,  and  in  manr  instances  rctraoUle 


within  n  nhofith;  In  the  Polybrnnohla  tho  gilU  are  rnri- 
oitHJy  diHtribiiled  on  the  f*urfac'o  of  tlie  mantle,  and  fa 
I'ellibran'diiatit  they  are  more  or  Iorn  ntropbii;d,  and  the 
funution  uf  ruf«pirutiuu  ia  ubiutiy  funaod  by  thu  Mkin. 

TllKOlMfltK  (ilM., 

IVho'ccw,  oounty  of  S.  Ttxnn,  bounded  K.  by  the  Ordf 
of  Mexico  and  N.  E.  by  the  NuiMron  Hiver.  Arwi.  .'.I'.o 
fi(|uaru  mileM,  It  U  Iftvel,  but  in  didlcii^nt  In  frefh  water  and 
fuel.  It  \h  principally  n  cattle  and  ithcfp  range.  Valuablu 
Halt  lagoonrt  abound,     ('ap.  Corpus  Chri^iti.      Pop.  ^{V7>^. 

Nu'gent  (Sir  (Jkoiuu:),  Maht.,  b.  in  England  ,Umn  10, 
17.>7:  educated  at  th(r  ,\lilitary  Academy  at  Woolwich; 
joined  tho  7th  regiment  nn  lieutenant  nt  New  York  HepL, 
1777;  wuH  present  at  the  storming  of  Eorls  Montgomery 
and  (')inton  ;  aided  in  NUppreMxing  the  Iri-b  rebellion  I7!*H  ; 
became  a  baronet  iHtMj;  wan  communder-in-chief  in  India 
in  lsll,un<l  attained  the  rank  of  ficld-inarifhul  in  1H12. 
]>.  in  England  Mar.  11,  I  HID. 

Nugent  ((fi:oii(;K  Ntoknt  CSrcnvillc),  Bakox,  second 
Hon  of  tho  marfpiiM  of  Duekingham.  b.  at  Buckinghuni 
Castle,  Englund,  Dee.  .'{0,  I78H;  LMlucated  at  Oxford;  en- 
tered Parliament  under  the  courtei-y  title  of  Lord  (i<!«jrge 
(jrronvillo  in  lsl2;  Huececled  to  an  Iri-^b  barony  on  tlio 
death  of  his  nxdher  in  IHI.3;  published  a  poem  on  the 
English  eamjutigns  in  I'ortugal ;  wan  un  active  promoter  of 
tho  Ueform  Itill  for  years  before  its  passage;  became  a 
junior  lor'l  fd'  the  treasury  in  the  Whig  udministrulion  of 
l.s;iO;  lor<l  high  eommisHioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands  1H:J2- 
IIj  ;  published  Oxford  ami  Lorkn  (1821*),  MrmorinU  of 
Hampden  (Is.'tl  j.  /.audi  Clat/eical  and  Sticrrd  (18-11)  ;  was 
again  in  Parliament  in  1H17.     D.  Nov.  20,  I8J1. 

Nilgcrna,  town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Agra, 
is  situated  in  lat.  211°  27'  N.,  and  manufaeturct  firearms. 
Pop.  1 1, noil. 

Nui'sance,  in  law.  This  is  a  term  of  much  breadth  of 
meaning,  and  incluiles  all  structures,  cniploymcnti',  or  nct.f 
that  in  a  manner  not  aulhorize<l  by  law  are  prejudicial  to 
health,  or  that  so  incommode  or  offend  as  to  render  the 
exercise  of  personal  right-*  or  the  use  of  projierty  uncom- 
fortable. The  subject  will  bo  considered  in  this  article 
under  two  divisicms:  [.  General  principles ;  II,  Komedica 
and  criminal  proceedings. 

I.  Nuisances  are  arranged  by  law-writers  into  two  prin- 
cipal classes,  public  and  private.  These  do  not  necessjirily 
difler  in  their  nature.  The  general  distinction  between  them 
concerns  the  person?  atfected  by  the  wrongful  act.  Thu",  a 
nuisance  may  be  purely  public,  or  it  may  be  both  public  and 
private,  or  it  may  be  strictly  private.  A  nui.fanee  purely 
public  affects  the  neighborhood  or  communily.  without  Ikj- 
ing  speeiaily  injurious  to  any  particular  person.  Instances 
are  the  exorcise  of  offensive  trades  causing  noisome  odor, 
tho  erection  of  gunpowder-mills,  the  act  of  keeping  gun- 
powder-nmgflzines,  or  disorderly  houses  of  any  kind,  such 
as  ]daces  for  gaming  or  unlicensed  exhibitions  of  showmen 
and  mountebanks.  It  has  even  been  held  that  the  act  of 
making  use  of  a  building  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  fi»r- 
ward  fr)r  profit  sports  or  amusements  having  no  useful  end 
— as.  for  example,  a  bowling-alley  kept  for  gain  or  lure — 
is  a  public  nuisance,  even  though  gambling  is  prohibited. 
It  is  of  the  essence  of  a  nuisance  that  the  a*'t  complained 
of,  or  at  least  the  mode  of  its  excrci.se.  should  be  unlawful. 
Accordingly,  if  permitted  by  statute  it  becomes  lawful,  and 
though  all  the  other  qualities  of  a  nuisance  be  present  no 
redress  can  be  had.  When  unlawful,  responsibility  will 
not  only  attach  to  the  author  '(f  tho  wrong,  but  to  any  one 
who,  having  control  of  tho  property  upon  which  the  nuis- 
ance is  erected,  continues  it,  at  least  after  notice  and  re- 
quest to  remove  it*  Sy  one  who  has  erected  a  nuisance 
inav  be  liable  in  some  cajies  for  its  continuance,  though  be 
has  parted  with  his  estate. 

Somewhat  akin  to  a  public  nuisance  is  a  purprefturr. 
I  Tho  more  specitic  n]eaning  of  this  term  is  an  "encloi?ure" 
i  {pourprin,  Fr.).  and  it  refers  to  tho  act  of  enclosing  public 
I  pro|>orty  for  private  purposes,  as.  for  example,  an  cncroach- 
I  ment  by  an  adjoinibg  owner  upon  a  hignway.  Such  no 
I  act  mav  he  both  an  encroachinent  and  a  public  nuisance. 
I  or  it  may  be  simply  an  encroachment.  Presumptively,  an 
j  individual  who  appropriates  any  part  of  a  public  street  or 
i  harbor  to  his  own  use  without  the  consent  of  the  proper 
I  authorities  is  guilty  of  a  nuisance,  and  the  burden  of  proof 
will  ilevolve  ujtioi  him  to  show  that  it  is  no  injury  to  the 
public,  and  that  a  public  right  ha,"  not  been  violated.  It 
I  has  been  decided  by  high  authority  that  the  erection  nf  n 
crib  or  pier  in  such  a  harbor  as  that  of  the  city  of  New 
'  York  without  competent  authority  is  a  nuisance  in  law, 
I  and  that  it  is  not  so  in  fact  is  no  defence. 

.\  public  nuisance  will  also  be  private  when  the  unlawful 

act  is  specially  injurious  to  some  particular  individual,  or 

;  even  to  a  number  of  persons  havinffdistinctright*.  .\n  un- 

I  lawful  disturbance  of  a  public  street  might  produce  an  in- 
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jury  to  an  adjoining  owner  of  land  far  beyond  that  sus- 
tained by  the  rest  of  the  community',  and  peculiar  to  him- 
self, in  which  case  he  would  have  his  separate  remedy. 
Where,  however,  the  unlawful  act  is  of  a  public  nature, 
without  especially  affeetinir  siuy  jiarticular  person,  there 
will  be  no  remedy  allowed  to  individuals,  but  only  a  public 
prosecution  can  be  had. 

A  nuisance  is  strictly  private  when  only  an  action  will 
lie  at  the  suit  of  some  private  j)ert;on.  There  are  many 
acts  which  are  ranked  in  the  law  as  "nuisances"  simply 
because  they  arc  unjustifiable  interferences  with  the  or- 
dinary rights  of  enjoyment  of  private  property.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  encroachments  upon  incorporeal  rights. 
(See  Hkreditaments,  Ixcorporeal.)  Thus,  if  one  be  the 
owner  of  a  right  of  way,  or  of  light,  or  of  a  right  to  draw 
water  from  a  stream,  or  of  a  franchise,  f^uch  as  a  ferry, 
and  there  is  an  unjustifiable  interference  by  another  with 
the  exercise  of  his  right,  he  may  regard  the  unlawful  act 
as  in  the  nature  of  a  nuisance.  It  is  scarcely  nei-ossary  to 
multiply  instances  by  way  of  illustration.  (Detailed  infor- 
mation is  to  be  sought  in  tho  reports  and  in  the  treatises 
upon  torts  and  crimes.     See  Tort  and  Crime.) 

II.  There  is  quite  a  variety  of  remedies  allowed  by  law 
in  order  to  do  complete  justice  to  jiarties  injured  by  a  nui- 
sance, as  well  as  a  criminal  proceeding  with  a  view  to  deter 
offenders  from  encroaching  upon  tho  rights  of  tho  public. 

(1)  Indictment. — A  public  nuisance  is  in  law  a  crime  of 
the  grade  of  a  misdemeanor.  If  the  defendant  is  convicted 
on  the  trial,  he  is  liable  to  punishment  by  fine  and  impris- 
onment. Still,  the  chief  end  of  the  criminal  prosecution  is 
the  removal  of  the  nuisance,  and  the  court  will  so  adapt  its 
judgment  as  to  accomplish  that  result.  Accordingly,  where 
it  appears  that  the  nuisance  continues  to  exist  at  the  time 
of  the  prosecution,  the  defendant  may  be  commanded  to 
remove  it  at  his  own  cost.  He  would  only  be  required  to 
do  so  much  as  to  remove  what  was  offensive:  for  example, 
if  a  noisome  trade  was  carried  on  in  a  building,  he  would 
not  be  directed  to  destroy  the  building  itself,  but  would 
only  be  prevented  from  using  it  for  the  purpose  of  the 
trade.  If  the  party  does  not  abate  the  nuisance  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order,  the  sheriff  will  be  directed  to  do  it  at 
the  defendant's  cost. 

(2)  Abatement  without  Legal  Proceedings. — This  is  one 
of  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  a  person  may  take  the 
law  into  his  own  hands  and  take  away  or  remove  the 
nuisance,  so  long  as  he  commits  no  breach  of  the  peace. 
Blackstone  gives  as  the  reason  of  this  rule  that  such 
injuries  as  obstruct  or  annoy  such  things  as  are  of 
daily  convenience  or  use  require  an  immediate  remedy, 
and  cannot  wait  for  the  slow  progress  of  the  ordinary 
forms  of  justice.  This  law  of  abatement  would  seem  to  be 
generally  applicable  to  cases  of  private  nuisance.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  nuisance  is  simply  public,  a  private 
person  would,  according  to  the  better  opinion,  have  no 
right  to  proceed  in  this  manner.  He  should  await  the 
ordinary  course  of  criminal  justice.  If  the  act  complained 
of  is  both  a  jniblic  and  a  private  nuisance,  the  person  spe- 
cially injured  by  it  would  have  a  right  of  abatement.  The 
act  of  abatement  does  not  prevent  the  injured  party  from 
maintaining  an  action  for  damages. 

{?>)  Artion  at  Law  for  a  Removal  of  the  Nuisance, — This' 
remedy  is  known  as  a  "  writ  of  nuisance  "  or  "  assize  of 
nuisance."  Under  it  the  sheriff  summons  a  jury  to  view 
the  premises,  and  if  the  plaintiff  is  successful  he  has  judg- 
ment both  to  have  tho  nuisance  abated  and  to  recover  dam- 
ages. This  proceeding  can  be  instituted  both  against  him 
who  originated  and  him  who  continues  the  nuisance.  This 
writ  is  4uily  resctrted  to  where  the  plaintiff  has  a  freehold 
interest  in  land  affected  by  the  nuisance,  and  the  defendant 
has  a  similar  estate  in  the  land  upon  which  tho  unlawful 
act  in  i)erformod.  This  writ  is  substantially  in  force  in 
siimc  of  our  States  (c.  g.  New  York),  though  modified  as  to 
its  ancient  forms. 

('!)  The  more  common  remedy  in  a  court  of  law  is  an 
action  simply  for  damages,  known  as  an  "action  on  the 
case."  This  is  governcil  by  rules  much  less  technical  than 
those  prevailing  under  the  writ  of  nuisance.  It  is  not 
ne<;esBary  to  consider  this  case  in  detail,  us  it  is  governed 
by  ordinary  rules  ])revailing  in  courts  of  law  as  to  injuries 
of  an  indirect  kind,  and  the  plaintiff  will  be  cntitied  to 
retjovcr  whatever  damages  ho  may  prove  himself  to  have 
eu-stiiincd. 

(h)  Suit  in  Equity. — Courts  of  equity  have  jurisdiction 
over  this  class  of  cases  in  many  instances,  and  may  grant 
relief  by  tho  spccinl  process  known  as  an  injunction.  (Poo 
IxjUNt^Tmv.)  The  jurisdiction  of  the  ctnirt  embraces  pub- 
lic nuisiinces  and  purprcstures,  as  well  as  encroachments 
upon  private  rightM.  In  the  case  of  a  purnresturo  or  i»ub- 
lie  nuisance  the  attorney-general,  acting  in  behalf  uf  the 
Ptate.  files  an  information.  (Sco  Infoiimatios.)  The  main 
ground  of  interference  by  thia  court  is  that  it  gives  a  more 


complete  and  perfect  remedy  than  is  attainable  in  a  court 
of  law.  and  is  able  more  effectually  to  suppress  vexatious 
litigation.  By  the  grant  of  a  perpetual  injunction  final 
relief  is  granted  to  the  public,  whereas  an  indictment  at 
the  common  law  only  disposes  of  the  particular  case  then 
before  the  court.  When  an  individual  sustains  from  a 
public  nuisance  an  injury  peculiar  to  himself,  he  has  the 
like  remedy  in  equity  on  his  own  application.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  the  plaintiff  in  this  class  of  eases  to  establish  his 
claim  by  clear  and  satisfactory  evidence.  An  injunction 
may  also  be  had  to  restrain  the  continuance  of  a  nuisance 
simply  of  a  private  character  if  it  be  injurious  to  property. 
A  recent  illustration  is  found  in  the  ease  of  a  market- 
gardener  whose  garden  was  seriously  damaged  by  noxious 
vapors  and  smoke  issuing  from  neighboring  gasworks. 
The  plaintiff  was  awarded  a  perpetual  injunction  to  re- 
strain the  further  manufacture  of  the  gas  in  a  manner 
injurious  to  his  crops.  The  instances  that  might  be  cited 
are  very  numerous  both  as  to  corporeal  property  and  in- 
corporeal rights.  They  all  resolve  themselves  into  cases 
where  the  injury  caused  by  the  nuisance  cannot  be  ade- 
quately compensated  by  money  or  the  unlawful  act  from 
its  nature  must  occasion  a  continuing  damage,  which  can 
only  be  prevented  by  the  peculiar  remedies  of  this  court. 
In  certain  cases,  where  the  act  is  plainly  a  nuisance,  the 
court  will  proceed  without  the  aid  of  a  jury :  in  other  cases, 
where  the  act  is  .apparently  lawful,  but  may  become  un- 
lawful from  negligence  or  mismanagement,  the  question  of 
unlawfulness  may  be  submitted  to  a  jury  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  court  of  Law,  and  the  equity  court  will  make  use 
of  the  verdict  as  establishing  the  requisite  facts.  So,  where 
the  injunction  is  asked  for  in  aid  of  a  legal  right,  unless 
that  is  clear,  it  must  first  be  settled  by  an  appropriate 
proceeding  in  a  court  of  law.     (Consult  Gibbons  on  The 

Law  reffitire  to  XuiHatices,  Yool's  Heuiedies  in  Equittf,  and 
the  works  on  Eqniti/  Jurisprudence  of  Storv.  Adams,  or 
Willard  (Potter's  ed.").)  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Nu'kha^  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  government  of  Baku, 
Transcaucasia,  is  surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  is  celebrated 
for  its  production  and  manufacture  of  silk.     Pop.  23,371. 

Nullifica'tion  [from  the  Lat.  nnllijico,  used  with  nul- 
li/icatiu  by  Tertullian]  is  the  act  of  making  void  or  in- 
valid. The  word  acquired  no  rights  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, we  believe,  although  unllify  occurs  in  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, until  it  became  necessary  in  our  political  history  to 
devise  a  term  which  should  signify  the  so-called  right  of 
one  or  more  of  the  States  in  the  American  Union  to  declare 
a  law  passed  by  the  national  legislature  unconstitutional, 
and  to  refuse  to  be  bound  by  such  legislation.  In  other 
words,  the  right  was  asserted  to  belong  to  the  States  to  in- 
terpret the  Constitution  each  one  for  itself,  and  thus  to  im- 
pose a  check  of  a  new  description  on  the  general  law- 
making power.  The  doctrine  of  the  Constitution  had  been 
held  to  be,  that  if  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate, 
and  the  President  should  together  assent  to  an  act  of  legis- 
lation, it  should  become  a  law;  nay,  further,  that  if  the 
President  objected  to  the  bill  and  two-thirds  of  each  of  the 
houses  should  still  sanction  it,  it  should  become  a  law  not- 
withstanding his  objections.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  law 
in  such  a  sense  that  all  executive  officers  and  others  con- 
cerned with  the  laws  should  regard  it  to  be  such,  and  en- 
force it,  excepting  the  single  case  in  which  constitutional 
objections  should  be  formally  made  before  the  proper  court. 
Should  this  occur,  the  ultimate  decision  would  rest  with  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.,  and  if  the  decision  there  was 
adverse  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  there  would  be 
no  adequate  ground  for  prosecutions  on  the  jiart  of  tho 
government  or  of  any  ofiicial  or  private  person  against  a 
person  refusing  to  be  bound  by  the  law  in  question.  Thus, 
there  were  conceivably  four  parties  whose  opinion  needed 
to  be  taken  before  a  law  was  sure  of  a  place  on  the  statute- 
book — the  two  houses,  tho  chief  magistnitc.  and  the  Su- 
premo Court.  The  doctrine  of  nullification  sought  to  add 
to  these  a  fifth — tho  judgment  of  a  State  as  expressed  in 
a  constitutional  way.  And  it  was  held  that  the  State  thus 
nullifying  an  act  or  law  of  ('ongress  was  still  in  the  Union, 
cntitleil  to  all  its  former  jirivileges.  although  refusing  obe- 
dience to  tho  law  or  act  in  question.  Should  the  general 
executive,  however,  make  attempts  to  enfcn-ce  such  act  or 
law  within  tlic  territory  of  the  nullifying  State,  then  an 
uncnn>titutional  wrong  would  begin,  and  the  State  would 
have  the  right  lo  retire  from  the  Union,  while  tho  U.  S., 
of  course,  ccnild  have  no  right  to  obstruct  tho  exercise  of 
its  will  in  this  respect.  The  fnimers  of  the  ordinance  of 
nullification  seemed  to  have  been  simple  enough  to  suji- 
po>)'  thill  such  ojiposition  would  put  an  end  to  the  attempt 
at  force;  probably  they  thouglit  some  compromise  would  be 
the  natural  issue  of  siudi  a  quarrel,  and  perliaps  they  ho])ed 
for  support  from  one  or  moie  td"  the  neighboring  States. 

But  it  is  timo  to  go  into  some  details  respecting  tho  origin 
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oml  occAelon,  bh  woll  on  the  roBull,  of  the  controvorBy  bo-  I 

twn'ti  Siiuth   Ciiioliim  iiml   the  (;i-inTiil  K""!"""'"*-     '"  ! 
diiiliKthiH  wu  lliMBt  iivow  our  I'oiivii'tioli  tll:il  iIh'  IjirilV  li'K 
inliilion  Imii  IjMii  uiiwiin',  nniinicliMl,  iiiid  uiIvithc- In  llie  in-  i 
tcii'Mtti  1)1' till)  Siiiitlifrn  SliitfK;  ami  wi^  tniHl  lliiil  tliiii  i:<in-  [ 
ffflKinii  will   fn^i!   UH   I'lolil   »ii»|ii<ii)n  iif  |)iirliiilily  nliilo  wo 
give  ll«  l)lii-r  It  i-ki-trli  "I'  thin  hiMtciry  ll"  linnr'iljlf. 

The  iliiiHiim  oi' "iiiiii"!!"  in  rc'Kiinl  In  tlie  lorrii  uf  I'onnli- 
tutinii  niu«l  .liHirulilu  fur  the  riiiuii  U"ve  rine,  mr.ii  niter 
the CiniHtitution  wim  iioce|iler|  im.l  went  into  ujicriuion.  tu 
B  aivinii.ii  ill  re^'pect  to  it«  inliT|iretiLtiiin.  ThiH  Hpirit  ap- 
pour.i  enpecially  in  the  Keiitui  k.v  rc^oiulion.H  of  I7(is.  fol- 
loweil  hy  lliose'iif  Vir((iiiia  in  IT'.I'.I.  •Iiirin;;  the  i^ri-al  parly 
utrifes  of  the  aihniniKlralinn  of  .lolin  Adams.  In  the  lirHt 
of  ihe  rcmilulions  jio.(  nanieil,  aflir  liie  li»riiile»»  cleclaru-  | 
tion  that  the  (general  (;o>erniiunl  is  one  of  limiteil  power*, 

it  is  said  that  the  ({ovcrniiM'nt  erealed  hy  llu ipael  hc- 

twecn  the  Stales  "was  not  made  the  ixelnsiie  or  final  jucIko  ; 
of  the  exii'llt  of  the  powers  ihdejlaled  to  ilself,  but  that.  iL8 
in  all  other  eases  of  I'oiiipael  ainonu  powers  havinx  no  eom- 
mon  jiid^e.  eacdi  iiarty  1ms  an  ei|ual  n^ht  to  jiidnc  for 
it.sulf  us  well  of  inlriietions  us  of  the  mode  and  measure  of 
rodross."  And  they  expre.ss  the  hope  thai  ihe  other  Slates, 
orelurninj;  to  their  natural  ri^'hts  in  eases  not  made  fed- 
eral, will  eonenr  in  deidariuj;  |lhe  alien  ami  sedition  laws] 
void  and  of  no  foree.  and  will  i-iu-h  take  measures  of  its  own 
in  providing  that  neither  lliese  nets,  nor  any  others  of  Ihe 
Reneral  governmenl  not  plainly  and  intentionally  author-  i 
ined  hy  the  Conslilution.  shall  he  exereised  within  their  re- 
speelive  territories."  These  residutions  were  written  hy 
Mr.  .lell'erson.  as  nfternard  appeared,  and  were  Ihe  first  net 
in  the  drama  of  ojiposition  to  the  avowed  ami  reeeived 
sense  of  the  Conslilution  whiidi  ended  in  seeession  and  war 
in  ISni.  The  Deiuoeralie  party,  whieh  opposed  Ihe  Con- 
slitiition  and  feared  eonsolidalion.  eiime  into  power  at  the 
expiration  of  Mr.  ,\ili»ms's  term  of  ofliee,  and  e<intinued  to 
mana.i^o  the  povernment  for  many  years.  In  I  HI  9  the 
strujiCglo  attending  the  admission  of  Missiuiri  into  the 
l^nion  unless  a  line  should  he  drawn  limiting  slavery, 
showed  that  new  issues  were  i-oming  hefore  the  people — 
that  the  Demoeratie  party  itself  would  not  always  be  loyal 
to  its  Southern  leaders.  Then  eanie  the  revival  of  roanu- 
faeturos  nfter  the  peiue  with  Knglnml  of  ISlo,  nnd  the  va- 
rious tariff  laws,  whieh  were  eliiinicd  to  he  oppressive  to  the 
interests  of  the  Southern  States.  The  tiirilT  of  1S2S  cnlled 
ui>  again  the  theory  of  making  U.  S.  law  void  by  State 
power;  whieh  theory  was  advoented  by  Mr.  llayne  in  the 
Senate  of  the  U.  S..  and  was  shown  in  its  danger  nnd  ab- 
surdity by  Mr.  Webster  in  his  sjieeeh  of  .Ian.  '2(i.  lH:ifl. 

ll  was  within  less  than  three  years  after  this  that  the  cx- 
jieriment  of  niillifiealion  was  made  hy  Ihe  State  whoso 
principal  politieians  had  been  imbuing  the  Southern  States 
with  the  iloetrino  for  a  buig  time.  In  Nov..  18.'!2,  soon 
after  Gen.  Jaekson's  second  election  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent, a  convention,  summoned  to  meet  at  the  capital  of 
South  (^arolina.  drew  up  ami  unanimously  reported  the  ordi- 
nance of  nullification.  In  this  ordinance  the  existing 
tnrift',  which,  in  a  somewhat  milder  form,  agreed  with  that 
of  1H2S,  was  jironounccd  "  null  and  void,  and  no  law.  nor 
binding  on  this  t<tate.  its  officers,  or  citizens."  and  no  du- 
ties on  imports  were  to  he  paid  within  Ihe  Slate  after  Feb.  1, 
1,S:12.  The  ordinance  also  contained  the  provision  that  no 
appeal  to  tlie  Supreme  t'ourt  of  the  l'.  S.  against  its  own 
validity  should  be  permitleil,  nnd  that  any  appeal  from  a 
decision  of  a  court  of  the  State  upboMing  this  ordinance 
should  be  treated  as  contempt  of  liie  court  from  whose  de- 
cision such  a]ipeal  should  be  taken.  .'Ml  officers  nnd  jurors 
in  the  State  were  reiiuircfl  to  obey  the  ordinance  nnd  all 
legislative  acts  made  to  keep  it  in  force.  And  any  measures 
of  force  adopted  by  the  general  government  for  the  purpose 
of  levying  duties  on  the  foreign  commerce  of  ,Soutn  Caro- 
lina would  .justify  the  State  in  regarding  itself  no  longer  a 
member  of  the  Tnion.  (Cf.  (ireeley's  .liior.  Cun.,  p.  113.) 
It  was  a  great  blessing  to  the  I'nion  that  (Jen.  .laekson, 
a  Southern  man  of  vast  popularity,  a  hero  of  the  war  of 
lS12-l.i  with  (ircat  liritain.  was  President:  and  we  may 
add  that  it  belpcl  ihc  cause  of  the  I'nion  that  he  had  a 
feud  with  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  prime  author  of  nullification. 
He  was  not  the  equal  of  Mr.  t'alhoun  in  ability,  but  he  had 
much  more  common  ser.se:  this  quality  enabled  him  to  see 
tlirough  the  web  of  sophistries  of  whieh  the  extreme  State? 
Rights  doctrine  was  composed,  after  having  been,  as  it 
would  seem,  on  the  side  of  nullification  when  it  was  first 
agitated,  lie  acted  with  his  usnni  energy.  At  a  very  early 
date  he  wrote  to  the  collector  of  Charleston,  giving  him 
orders  to  employ  the  revenue  cutters  of  his  district  and 
other  me;ins  wiihin  his  control  in  order  to  secure  and  pro- 
tect froni  the  Slate  authorities  vessels  with  cargoes  liable  to 
pay  duties.  And  not  long  after  the  meeting  of  C^ongress 
m  Pec  1S:;2,  he  sent  to  the  houses  his  long  stale  paper  on 
nullification,  in  which  ho  declared  his  intention  to  treat  all 


armed  ranittanae  under  the  ordiDance  of  South  Carullns  u 
lienson  ugalnut  the  V.  H.,  nnd  treated  nt  largo  of  the  rHJIt- 
eies  of  the  iloctrilie.  Thin  leliiarkable  paper  Ma«  not,  It  la 
ultogellier  probable,  his  own  projiniion,  Iiideei|,to  coiu- 
poHo  it  wn"  beyond  bin  ability  nml  rlnlepninnship.  A  vor- 
sntilu  mill  able  man,  Kdwurd  l.ivingrlon,  Ihe  author  uf  the 
I.oui-iaiia  code,  then  secretary  of  flnle,  was  the  writer. 
Hut  that  Ja.-kson.  if  he  ever  had  fallen  Into  the  theory  em- 
boilied  ill  Ihe  Kentucky  nnd  Virginia  reiodiitions,  nml  np- 
pearing  in  a  mature  nhnpe  in  the  iiulliflciitlon  urdiiianeo, 
now  siiw  its  falliielcs  nnd  dangers,  in  quite  certain.  And 
no  ono  could  nay  this  willi  the  sniiiu  iniprensivMieAS  an  the 
hero  of  New  Orieans.  The  teachings  ol  iIiIn  proelaninlion 
have  ontered  to  Mich  a  degree  into  the  thinking  of  tbo 
country,  and  are  now  regarded  as  so  nianifesllr  ju«l,  that 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  make  any  iiuotations  from  it.  Wc 
shall  content  ourselves  with  a  single  one,  whiidi  shows  that 
what  was  afterwani  called  «rr,»....,i  was  here  identified  with 
the  proceedings  in  South  Curulina  ;  "The  Conslilution  of 
the  r.  ,s.  forms  a  government,  not  a  league:  and  whether 
it  be  formed  by  compact  between  Ihe  Stales  or  in  nny  other 
manner,  its  tdiaraeler  is  Ihe  same.  Kach  Stale  having  ex- 
pressly parted  with  so  ninny  powers  as  to  constitute,  jointly 
with  the  other  ,^fates,  a  single  nation,  cannot  from  that 
period  possess  nny  right  to  secede,  because  such  secession 
does  not  break  u  league,  but  destroys  the  unity  of  a  nation  ; 
and  liny  injury  lo  lliat  union  is  not  only  a  breach,  which 
would  result  from  the  contravention  of  n  comiiaet.  but  is  an 
olTencc  against  the  whole  Inion.  To  say  llmt  any  State 
may  at  jdeasure  secede  from  the  I'nion  is  to  say  that  tho 
U.  ,S.  are  not  a  nation,  because  it  would  be  a  solecism  lo 
contend  that  any  part  of  a  nation  might  dissolve  its  con- 
nection with  the  other  parts,  to  their  injury  or  ruin,  with- 
out committing  an  olTence." 

(1  en.. lackson's  measures, his  proclamation,  juet  described, 
and  his  special  message  to  t.^ongrcss  of  ,Jan.,  1833,  on  the 
same  Bubject,  turned  tho  tide  so  far  in  favor  of  his  views 
of  constitutional  law  that  the  other  Southern  States,  as  well 
as  the  Xorthern,  decidedly  approved  of  his  course.  South 
Carolina,  jiropitintcd  by  a  modification  of  tho  tariff — Mr. 
Clay's  Compromise,  so  called — abandoned  the  ordinance  uf 
nuliificalion,  and  the  heresy  slept  awhile  to  awake  again, 
revived  and  more  intense,  after  a  generation.  T.  D.  AVooi,si:v. 
Numnn'tia^  an  ancient  city  of  Spain,  the  capital  of 
the  Celtiberian  .Arevaei,  was  silunted  on  the  Douro,  near 
tho  present  Soria  in  Old  Castile,  and  became  very  cele- 
brated on  account  of  the  heroic  valor  with  which  it  rle- 
fended  its  independence  against  the  Komans.  Of  its  pop- 
ulation, HUon  men  were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  with 
this  force  it  fought  successfully  against  l^uinlus  Fulvius 
Nobilior  in  103  n.  r..  (iuintus  Ciecilius  Mctellus  in  143, 
Quinlus  I'ompcius  in  111.  .Marcus  Popilius  Lanas  in  1311, 
and  Cneius  lloslilius  Maminus  in  137.  But  in  134,  Pub- 
lius  Cornelius  i^eipio  the  Younger  received  the  command. 
With  an  army  of  60,000  men  be  laid  siege  to  Xumanlia, 
and  enclosed  it  completely.  .All  sallies  were  in  vain;  es- 
cape was  impossible;  of  lielji  there  came  none.  But  still 
his  propositions  of  surrender  were  rejected.  The  siego 
lasted  for  fifteen  months.  Then,  one  day  Sci]iio  marched 
his  army  into  the  city.  No  resistance  was  offered.  Tho 
houses  were  closed.  The  streets  were  silent.  The  echo  of 
the  tramping  columns  nnd  the  cronk  of  the  carrion-crow 
were  the  only  sounds  heard,  for  the  city  was  dead.  Those 
whom  plague  and  famine  and  the  arrows  of  the  besiegers 
had  spared  had  fallen  upon  their  own  swords.  Scipio  stood 
in  a  tomb.  He  felt  that  he  himself  had  been  utterly  de- 
feated, and  in  his  fury  he  levelled  the  vacant  houses  with 
the  ground,  "  Ci.emexs  Peteksex. 

!  Nu'ina  I'omi)irius,thcsucecssorof  Romulus,  reigned 
from  71.1  to  ii72  n.  c.     .Ml  the  ecclcsiasticol  institutions 

I  which  formed  tho  basis  of  tho  religious  ceremonial  of  the 

j  Romans  were  ascribed  to  him,  and  he  also  improved  the 

I  social  and  political  institutions  of  Rome. 

I  Jflim'bcr  [I.nt.  iMini<TM«].  .Abstractly  considered,  num- 
ber is  the  measure  of  the  relation  between  quantities  of  the 
same  kind  :  in  this  sense  it  is  identical  with  the  term  ratio 

I  or  <]iioiiciil.  Technically  considered,  it  is  a  -I'lo/Zr  thing,  or 
a  collection  of  things  of^  the  same  kind  :  it  is  in  this  senso 

I  that  tho  term  is  generally  employed  in  mathematics.  By 
an  extension  of  meaning  always  permissible  in  the  use  of 
mathematical  terms,  the  term  riinnVr  is  made  to  include  0, 
X.  and  ako  all  xirrl^ ;  we  shall  u-'c  the  term  in  this  ex- 
tended signification  in  the  following  article. 

The  thing  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  collection  is  called  a 
iiiii'f.  If  the  logical  character  of  the  unit  is  specified,  the 
number  is  said  to  be  concrete:  if  the  nature  of  the  unit  is 
not  specified,  the  number  is  said  to  be  abstract:  thus,  7 
reel  is  a  concrete  number,  and  7  is  an  abstract  number. 
So  far  as  arithmetical  computation  is  concerned,  there  is 
no  difference   between  concrete    and    abstract  numbers. 


provided  we  omit  the  name  of  the  unit.  The  only 
difference  in  the  final  result  is  one  of  interpretation. 
Thus,  if  we  have  to  multiply  7  feft  by  b  feet,  we  neglect 
the  name  of  the  unit  and  multiply  7  by  5  ;  we  then  take 
into  account  the  nature  of  the  concrete  factors  and  in- 
terpret the  result  a?  35  sqitnre  f\ct.  As  the  value  of  the 
unit  of  a  number  is  in  a  measure  arbitrary,  we  may.  if  we 
please,  transform  any  given  number  into  an  equivalent  one 
having  a  different  unit:  thus,  the  number  20U  may  be  re- 
garded as  20  tens,  2  hmtdrefle.  or  as  400  halves.  A  great 
portion  of  arithmetical  operations  is  concerned  with  such 
transformations,  which  are  known  under  the  general  name 
of  *' reduction."  In  treating  of  numbers  we  regard  the  unit 
1  as  the  primary  bane  of  the  collection,  in  which  case  frac- 
tions are  to  be  regarded  as  collections  of  equal  parts  of 
that  base:  thus,  the  fraction  f  may  be  regarded  as  a  col- 
lection of  3  units,  each  equal  to  ^.  and  ^Ib.  may  be  regarded 
as  a  collection  of  5  units,  each  equal  to  ^^Ib.  The  same 
principle  enables  us  to  express  a  number  jiartly  in  terms 
of  one  unit  and  partly  in  terms  of  anotiier,  giving  rise  to 
compound  and  mixed  numbers;  thus,  the  expression  £4  12«. 
is  a  compound  number  made  up  of  4  units,  each  equal  to 
£1,  and  12  units,  each  equal  to  1«.  :  the  mixed  number  $3^ 
is  composed  of  3  unit?,  each  equal  to  ?1,  and  2  units,  each 
equal  to  f^.  From  this  point  of  view  we  may  regard  every 
simple  number,  whether  abstract  or  concrete,  as  a  species  of 
monomial  in  which  the  unit  of  the  number  corresponds  to 
the  literal  part  of  the  monomial ;  we  may  also  regard  com- 
pound and  mixed  numbers  as  species  of  polynomials.  Thus 
regarded,  all  kinds  of  numbers  become  subject  to  the  alge- 
braic rules  for  treating  monomial  and  polynomial  expres- 
sions. 

Classes  of  Numbers. — Numbers  are  divided  into  classes 
in  many  different  ways,  according  to  their  different  prop- 
erties. The  names  of  some  of  these  classes  are  given  be- 
low, with  a  brief  statement  of  their  peculiar  properties. 

(1)  Odd  and  Eren  \nnibcrs. — The  series  of  integers,  0, 1,  2, 
3,  4,  etc.,  called  the  series  of  natnral  numbers,  is  subdivided 
into  two  series — the  series  of  odd  numbera,  1,  3,  5,  7,  etc., 
none  of  which  is  exactly  divisible  by  2,  and  the  series  of 
even  numbers,  0,  2,  4,  G,  etc.,  each  of  which  is  exactly  di- 
visible by  2.  The  following  are  some  of  the  jirnperties  of 
these  two  classes  of  numbers  :  1st,  the  sum  or  the  difference 
of  any  two  even  numbers,  or  of  any  two  odd  numbers,  is 
always  an  even  number;  2d,  the  sum  of  any  number  of 
even  numbers,  or  the  sum  of  an  even  number  of  odd  num- 
bers, is  an  even  number,  but  the  sum  of  an  odd  number  of 
odd  numbers  is  an  odd  number:  od,  the  product  of  any 
number  of  even  numbers  is  an  even  number,  and  the  prod- 
uct of  any  number  of  odd  numbers  is  an  odd  number:  4th, 
all  the  integral  powers  of  even  numbers  are  even  numbers, 
and  all  the  integral  powers  of  odd  numbers  are  odd  num- 
bers, and  consequently  the  difference  between  any  power  of 
an  odd  number  and  the  number  itself  is  an  even  number. 

(2)  Prime  and  dompoftite  A'umbers. — A  prime  number  is 
one  that  cannot  be  exactly  divided  by  any  other  number 
except  1  ;  all  numbers  that  are  not  prime  are  said  to  be  ; 
composite — th:it  is,  composed  of  two  or  more  factors  ;  thus,   | 
2,  3y  b,  7,  etc.  are  prime  numbers;  4,  G,  9,  etc.  are  composite 
numbers.     (See  Prime  Numbers.) 

(3)  Fiff untie  y^iimbers. — Figurate  numbers  are  those 
which  can  be  derived  from  the  general  form 

n  (n  -t-  1)  (n  +  2)  ■  .  .  {»  -^  m) 
1.2  .  3  ...  (m  -I-  1) 
by  making  particular  suppositions  on  the  arbitrary  integers 
m  and  n.  If  we  assume  m  equal  to  any  whole  number,  and 
then  make  n  =  1,  2,  3.  etc.,  we  shall  have  one  scries  of  fig- 
urate numbers;  by  giving  to  m  every  value  from  0  up,  we 
obtain  in  successitm  an  infinite  number  of  figurate  series. 
(Sec  Figurate  Numbers.) 

(3)  Pofi/f/ouffl  and  Pi/rttmidnl  JVumherH. — Those  numbers 
are  so  named  because  they  express  the  ditTercnt  numbers  of 
equal  spherical  balls  that  can  be  symmi'trically  arranged 
fio  as  to  form  ccrtiiin  jiolygnnal  and  jiyramidal  figures. 
The  polygonal  numbers  are  formed  by  taking  tlie  succes- 
sive sums  of  the  terms  of  an  urithmerical  progression  wlmse 
first  term  is  1  ;  if  the  common  difference  is  1,  we  hiive 
triangular  numbers  :  if  the  common  difference  is  2,  wo  have 
square  numbers;  if  the  common  difference  is  3,  we  have 
pentagonal  numbers;  and,  in  general,  if  the  common  dif- 
ference is  m— 2,  we  have  ;/i-gonaI  numbers.     Thus, 

(ArWimflicai  series,  1,  2,  ;t,  4,  Ct,  G.  7,  cic. ; 

\  TriAim/ular  numbers,  1,  3,  G,  10,  h%  21,  28,  etc. 

f  Arithme.ticul  series,  1,  3,  ,5,  7,  9,  11,  etc. ; 

XSfinare  numbers,  1,  4,  9,  16,  25,  36,  etc. 

(  Arifbmetical  serir^,  1,  4,  7,  10,  13,  16,  etc. ; 

I  Pentagonal  numbers,  1,  5,  12,  22,  35,  51,  etc. 
Pyramidal  numbers  arc  derived  from  polygonal  numbers 
according  to  the  same  law.     Thus, 

j  S'juarr.  numbers,  1,  4,  9,  IG,  25  etc.; 

{Square  jnjramidals,  1,  6, 14,  30,  66,  Otc. 


I  The  last  line  of  numbers  gives  the  number  of  equal  spheri- 
cal balls  that  can  be  piled  in  different  pyramids   having 

j  square  bases.  It  is  a  general  principle,  though  not  capable 
of  rigorous  demonstration,  that  any  whole  number  is  equal 

I  to  the  sum  of  1,  2,  or  3  triangular  numbers,  or  to  the  sum 

j  of  1,  2,  3.  or  4  square  numbers,  or  to  the  sum  of  1.  2,  3,  4, 
or  5   pentagonal  numbers,   etc.     Thus,  the  number  23  is 

I  equal  to  21  -|-  1  -f  1.  or  to  'j  -j-  ;»  +  4  -f  1,  or  to  22  +  1,  etc. 

(4)  Redundant,  Defective,  and  Perfect  Numbers. — If  the 
sum  of  all  the  divisors  of  a  number  (except  itself)  is 
greater  than  the  number,  it  is  said  to  be  redundant ;  thus, 
12  is  a  redundant  number,  because  1  ^  2  -f  3  -|-  4  -f  G  >  12. 
If  this  sum  is  less  than  the  number,  it  is  said  to  be  drfert- 
ive  ;  thus,  10  is  a  defective  number,  because  1  +  2  -|-  o  <  10. 
If  this  sum  is  just  equal  to  the  number,  it  is  said  to  be 
perfect;  thus.  G  is  a  perfect  number,  because  1  +  2  -|-  3  =  fi. 
If  (2"—  1)  is  a  prime  number,  then  is  2"-^  (2"—  1)  a  per- 
fect number:  thus,  2^—  1,  or  127,  is  prime,  and  2^  (2'—  1), 
or  8128.  is  a  perfect  number. 

(5)  Amicable  N'umbers. — Two  numbers  are  said  to  be 
amicable  when  each  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  divisors 
of  the  other.  Thus,  284  and  220  are  amicable  numbers, 
as  are  17206  and  18416,  and  also  93635S3  and  9437056. 

(6)  Bernouilli's  Numbers. — These  are  the  coefficients  of 
the  different  j)owers  of  x  in  the  scries  obtained  by  develop- 
ing the  expression  x  (e'—  1)  -i.  These  numbers  are  used 
in  the  higher  branches  of  applied  mathematics,  and  for 
this  reason  they  have  been  computed  and  tabulated.  (The 
general  forms  of  Bernouilli's  numbers  may  be  found  on 
page  247  of  De  Morgan's  Ctdculus.  For  a  complete  dis- 
cussion of  the  theory  of  numbers  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Gauss's  Difquisitinnrs  Arithmeticfe  or  to  Legendre's  Essai 
aur  la  Theorte  des  Nnmbres.) 

ExpRESsrov  OF  Numbers  in  Different  Scales. — The 
same  number  can  be  expressed  in  many  different  ways, 
without  departing  from  the  principles  explained  under  the 
title  Notation.  If  we  represent  any  number  by  N,  we 
may  write  the  equation 

N  =  ar»  -H  6r«- 1  -f- .  etc.,  -f-  kr  -f- 1,  (1) 

in  which  r  is  the  radix  of  the  system,  and  a.  b,  etc..  1-.  I, 
are  whole  numbers,  equal  or  unequal,  but  always  less  than 
r.  The  number  of  characters  required  to  write  any  number 
in  any  system  is  equal  to  r.  If  r  =  2,  the  corresponding 
system  is  called  the  binary  system;  if  r=3,  the  corre- 
sponding system  is  called  the  ternarij  system  ;  if  r  ^  10,  wc 
have  the  common  or  decimal  system  :  if  r  =  12,  we  have  the 
duodecimal  system :  and  so  on.  The  expression  for  a 
number  may  be  transformed  from  one  system  to  another 
by  a  few  simple  operations.  The  method  of  making  this 
transformation  will  be  illustrated  by  showing  how  a  num- 
ber may  be  transformed  from  the  decimal  to  the  duodecimal 
system,  and  the  reverse.  Since  the  number  of  characters 
required  in  any  .system  is  equal  to  the  numerical  value  of  the 
radix,  we  must  have  twelve  characters  to  express  a  number 
in  the  duodecimal  system.  Let  us,  therefore,  adopt  the 
character  (^  to  denote  10  units  in  the  system,  and  the  cha- 
racter TT  to  denote  1 1  units.  Let  it  be  required  to  transform 
the  number  6894  from  the  decimal  to  the  duodecimal  sys- 
tem. An  examination  of  equation  (1)  shows  us  that  if  we 
divide  any  number  by  the  radix  of  the  require<l  system, 
the  remainder  will  be  equal  to  the  number  of  units  in  tlie 
first  place  ;  if  we  divide  the  quotient  obtained  by  the  radix, 
the  remainder  will  be  the  number  of  units  in  the  seconcl 
place:  and  so  on.  Hence,  the  o^jeration  of  transformation 
is  as  shown  below  : 


Decimal  to  Duodecimal. 
12)GS94 


12'.'i7_4  . 

12)47  . 

3  . 


,10  =  * 
,  ll-=7r 


Duodecimal  to  Decimal. 
6X1=6 

10  X  12=  120 

11  X  144  =  1584 
3  X  1728  =  5184 

0894  ./4nj. 


.*.   37r</iG  Ans. 

In  like  manner,  a  number  in  the  decimal  system  may  be 
transformed  to  an  equivalent  number  in  any  other  system, 
ancl  the  reverse.  W.  iJ.  Peck. 

Num'bers,  Itook  of,  so  called  because  it  contains  nn 
account  of  the  second  census  of  the  Hebrews,  made  at  Sinai 
in  the  second  month  of  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus 
(ch.  i.).  It  also  contains  (ch.  xxvi.)  an  account  of  n  third 
census,  thiity-cight  years  later.  It  is  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Pentateuch  and  of  the  Old  Testament.  Its  contents 
treat  largely  of  the  history  of  tho  tribes  in  the  journey 
through  the  wiblerness.  It  also  contains  portions  of  tho 
Mosaic  Law.     (See  Pentateith.) 

Nii'mernls  [hat.  Humerus'],  the  characters  by  means  of 
whi(di  wc  express  numbers.  Thus,  in  the  common  system 
the  numerals  are  I,  2,  3,  etc.,-  in  the  Roman  system  tho 
DumoruU  arc  I.,  V.,  X.,  eto. 
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